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Wills,  Brief  Forms  of  .  53 

Willows — Cutting  .  245 

Tim  eto  Cut  .  260 

Window — Garden,  by  Eessie 

Raymond  Buxton  . 672 

Garden,  March  .  224 

Winter  and  Alfalfa  Curing 

Practices  .  34 

Witchgrass  Extermination  in 

A.roostook  County  .  261 

Wood — As  Fuel  .  475 

Ashes  for  Apple  Trees  .  306 

Ashes,  Value  of  .  436 

Woods,  Working  in  .  226 

Woodlot  Improving  the  Farm...  283 

Wool — Conditions  . 202,  288 

Prices  .  134 

World’s  Fair  at  Grahamsville .  .  .  770 

World  Poultry  Congress  .  275 

Wound  Dressing,  Permanent....  504 
Wyoming  Notes  .  375 

Y 

Year — Round  Party  Book, 

Review  of  .  769 

Turn  .  75 

Yellow  Locusts,  Killing  off.. 245,  357 
Yolks — Twenty-three  in  12  Eggs.  619 

Unabsorbed  .  850 

Yucca,  Faithful  .  *08 

Z 

Zest  in  Country  Life .  47 

Editorials — 

Alfalfa  Snout  Beetle  .  468 

Apple  Advertising  . 822,  870 

Apple  Maggot  .  560 

Apple  Rust,  Apple  Leaves  Af¬ 
fected  With  .  796 

Apples,  Grass  Mulch  System 

For  Growing  . 870 

Apples,  More  Consuming  of .  . .  .  776 

Batch  of  Notes  .  652 

Black  Rot  and  Berry  Moth.  .  .  .  542 
Bulls  Should  Have  Rings  in 

Nose  .  698 

Chickens,  Blackhead  in  .  594 

Codling  Moth  .  488 

Com  Borer  in  Potatoes  .  796 

Corn  Smut  .  524 

Crown  Gall  .  612 

Cutworms  . 488,  542 

Edward  B,  Lewis  Dies  .  746 

Fire  Blight  in  Apples  and 

Pears  .  632 

G.  L,  F.  in  New  Jersey .  524 

Galls  on  Norway  Spruce  .  746 

Gasoline  Tax  .  506 

Goat  Milk  Content  .  612 

Henry  W,  Wing  Dies  .  844 

Livestock  Breeding.  Fundamen¬ 
tals  About  .  870 

Plant  Lice  .  870 

Red  Squirrels,  Protection 

Against  .  698 

Right  of  Way  .  632 

School,  Centralized  .  822 

Soy  Beans,  Hogs  Should  Not 
Be  Pastured  on  .  844 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


A 

Across  the  Ohio  Line .  247 

Amber  Sauce .  47 

Angel  Cake .  108 

Ants,  Flying  in  Basement .  510 

Appetizing  Dishes .  4‘ 

Apples — A  Day,”  An  .  “8 

Blanc  Mange  .  48 

Butter  . 3°8 

Cot  Conserve  .  o~9 

Crisp  . 

Desserts,  Two  . 

Dressing  Up  the  .  340 

Experience,  An  .  40b 

Pie.  Open  Top  . .  -  ■  428 

Pudding,  Southern . 780,  85.. 

Roll  .  343 

Strudle  . .  •  ■  •  39 

Turnovers  . '00> 

Whip  .  363 

Apples — Cinnamon  .  826 

For  Variety  .  826 

April,  Flowers  in  .  384 

Apronland,  Adventures  in .  450 

B 

Banana  Whip  .  161 

Beans,  Baked  .  598 

Beauty  on  the  Pantry  Shelf .  528 

Bedspreads  Reflect  Early 

American  Home  .  780 

Beef  Goulash  .  17 

Beet  Salad  .  616 

Biscuits,  Golden  Harvest .  783 

Blackberries,  Pickled  .  406 

Blackberry  Punch  .  616 

Boots,  Drying  Inside  of .  340 

Bran  for  Cooking  .  161 

Bread — Boston  Brown  .  17 

Corn-Brown,  Steamed .  451 

Crackling  .  . .  17 

Gluten  . .  —  •  756 

Pudding.  Glorified  .  450 

Raisin  Bran  .  854 

Rye,  Sweet  and  Sour .  804 

Salt  Rising  .  428 

Wholewheat  With  Molasses  . .  17 

Butchering  Time  in  the  Garden 

Spot  .  79 

Butter,  Dairy,  Making  on  Farm.  176 
Buttermilk  Cornmeal  Mush .  17 

0 

Cake — Angel  .  1°8 

Bana  Bread  .  546 

Burnt  Sugar  .  511 

Fruit  .  827 

Fruit,  White  .  161 

Golden  Spice  .  854 

Husband’s  .  646 

Icing  . 340 

Maple  Sponge  .  161 

Molasses,  Best  .  160 

Orange  .  138 

Wholewheat  Spice  .  39 

Cakes — Christmas  Tree  .  874 

Cider  .  546 

Self-Iced  .  248 

Canned  Fish  Patties  .  695 

Canning — Beans,  Green .  783 

Beets  . 528 

Brussels  Sprouts  .  678 

Cauliflower  .  678 

Cherries  Without  Cooking....  636 

Eggplant  .  678 

Homing  .  678 

Homemade  Pork  and  Beans .  .  .  428 

Meat  .  829 

Methods,  Modern  .  657 


Canning — Peppers,  Bell .  678 

Pumpkin  . 528,  678 

Recipes,  Successfully  . . .  678 

Salsify,  Turnips  and  Kohlrabi.  678 

Season,  A  Help  for .  492 

Soup  .  706 

Time,  When  It  Is  .  582 

Tomatoes  .  616 

Caramel  Custard  .  363 

Carolina  Favorites  . 528,  583 

Carrot  Variations  .  38 

Celery,  Creamed,  and  Eggs .  363 

Cheese,  Cream,  Homemade .  450 

Cherry — Recipes,  Some  Tasty...  184 

Roll,  Steamed  .  184 

Chicken — Creamed  With  Heart..  160 

Curry  . 140 

Loyal  Old  Standby  . .  184 

Oyster  Pie  and,  Delicious .  112 

Pie,  Plain  .  112 

Recipes  .  139 

Roast,  Cowboy  Style .  671 

Salad  .  528 

Southern  Fried  .  62 

That  Is  Different  .  40 

Children's — Faces  .  160 

Fashion  Show  .  804 

Chili — Con  Carne  .  406 

Sauce  . 473 

Chocolate  Cream  Sandwich .  492 

Chopping  Bowl,  Two  Uses  for.  .  .  598 
Chow  Chow,  Our  Favorite.......  780 

Christmas — Packages,  Wrapping.  874 

Planning  for  .  874 

Church,  Rural,  Making  Money  for  656 

Chutney  Sauce  . . . .  473 

Cleaning  Accessories  .  547 

Clothesline,  A  Miniature .  362 

Cold-frame,  A  Woman’s .  384 

Colorado,  Pioneering  in .  472 

Community  AfFairs  .  109 

Conserve,  Spring  .  428 

Cookery,  A  Batch  of .  161 

Cookies — Bran  .  161 

Cream  .  428 

Drop,  Best-ever  .  428 

Honey,  Soft  .  854 

Icebox  .  428 

Lunch  .  528 

Our  Favorite  .  805 

Peanut  Butter  .  657 

Pumpkin  .  783 

Spiced,  Delicious  .  854 

Cooky  Jar,  For  the  .  528 

Conserve,  Grape  .  805 

Corn — and  Its  Possibilities .  510 

Drying  .  657 

Dumplings  .  492 

Pudding,  Southern  .  583 

Corned  Beef  Pickle  Recipe .  82 

Cornmeal — Muffins  .  854 

Mush  .  17 

Stuffing  for  Poultry  .  583 

Cottag-e  Cheese  .  340 

Cottons,  Handling  .  492 

Coverlets,  Know  Your  .  598 

Crackers,  Soda  .  547 

Cranberries  .  854 

Cream,  Sour,  Delightcul  Uses  for  702 

Crochet  Your  Hat,  Why  Not .  583 

Cup  Cooker,  Pprex  .  826 

D 

Day  in  the  Open,  A .  671 

Desk,  Child's,  from  Grocery  Box  292 

Devil’s  Food,  Red .  160 

Did  You  Know  That— . 510,  874 

Dinner — Holiday,  Planning  a....  826 

Thanksgiving-,  For  .  828 

Dish  Washing  .  510 

Drink,  Refreshing  Winter  .  184 


Dumplings,  Corn  .  492 

E 

Eggplant — Creole  .  616 

Fried  .  185 

Eggs — Again  .  363 

In  Nest . 363 

Poached  in  Tomatoes .  363 

F 

Face  Cream,  Homemade  .  184 

Fairy  Puffs  .  84 

Fall,  Thoughts  of  .  783 

Farm — Backyard  .  185 

Kitchen,  Beauty  in .  482 

February,  Recipes  Suitable  for.  .  160 

Filling — Floor  Crocks  .  529 

Maple  Cream  .  161 

Fish— As  You  Like  It .  270 

Loaf  .  141 

Patties,  Canned  .  695 

Flacon  of  Perfume,  A .  720 

Flavors  in  Cooking .  728 

Flowers — Cut,  Care  of .  511 

In  April  .  384 

Mart  .  406 

Fondue,  Peas  and  Carrots .  616 

Food — Chopper,  My  Indispensable  138 
Ideal  for  Easter  Season 

318,  341,  362 

Foods,  Deep  Frying  .  318 

Four-H  Canning  Contest .  407 

Fourth  of  July  Suggestions .  583 

Fried  Caks.  Great  Grandmother’s 

Brown  Sugar  . 161 

Frying  Foods,  Deep  . .  318 

G 

Gingerbread,  Golden  .  854 

Graham  .  727 

Ice  Box  .  854 

Waffles  .  854 

Girl’s,  Model  Room  .  658 

Glass,  A  Miracle  in .  292 

Goose,  Roast  .  108 

Gooseberry  Salad  .  384 

Gourds,  Flower  Holders  from....  473 

Graham — Cracker  Recipes .  450 

Gems  .  727 

Grape — Butter  .  805 

Juice  (Cooked)  .  805 

Juice,  Milled  .  184 

Reripes,  Coneoi-d  . 805 

H 

Halloween  Table,  Ingenious .  726 

Hamburger,  Campfire  .  671 

Hams,  Packing  .  246 

Hasenpf offer,  How  to  Make...  16,  109 

Hear  Cheese  .  158 

Herb  Garden,  The .  566 

Hobbies  for  Happiness .  271 

Honey,  Making  Foods  Delicious 

With  .  756 

House — Is  Home,  The  Little .  206 

Handmade,  The  .  720 

How  Shall  We  Fix  Them  Today?  616 

I 

Icebox  Cookery  on  the  Fai-m.  . .  .  546 

Cookies  .  428 

Gingerbread  .  854 

Ice  Cream.  Strawberry,  Fresh.  .  .  528 
Indian  Pudding  .  17 

J 

Jam,  Please  Pass  the .  678 


Jam — Quince  .  780 

January,  Recipes  Suitable  for...  82 

K 

Kitchen,  Christmas  Greetings 

From  Your  Own  .  852 

L 

Lamb  Cookery,  Hints  on .  854 

Lenten  Meals  .  292 

Little — House,  Evening  at  the .  .  .  472 
Brown  House,  From... 385,  656,  868 
House,  Spring  Comes  to  the . .  .  341 

Liver — Canned  .  246 

More  Ways  With  .  184 

Lunch  Box  Biues,  Those . .  163 

M 

Macaroni,  Homemade  .  60 

Making  Things  Handy .  429 

Maple — Cream  Pie  .  133 

Sugar  Party,  Vermont .  141 

Sugar  Time  .  270 

Meat — Cookery,  Unusual  .  51 

Loaf  .  17 

Meeting,  International,  Country 

Women  .  246 

Memory  Quilts  .  38 

Mending  Dainty  Materials .  39 

Mincemeat — Homemade  . 108,  246 

Make  Your  Own  .  727 

Tomato,  Green  .  805 

Varieties  .  874 

Molasses  Cake,  Best  .  161 

Money,  Making  Some,  for  the 

Rural  Church  .  656 

Moths  in  House,  Contro’ling. .  . .  617 

Muffins,  Oat,  Quick-cooking .  141 

Mush,  Cornmeal,  With  Pork .  3 

Music  in  the  Air  .  547 

Mustard,  Seasoning  With  .  656 

N 

Neighbors  in  the  Garden,  My...  293 
Nostrums,  Weight  Reducing  .  .  .  184 
Nurse — Babies  and  Foreign 

Bodies  . 807,  829 

Baby’s  Wardrobe,  Planning  . .  .  679 
Blood  Pi-essure,  Some  Facts  of.  429 

Breathing  . . 529 

Conjunctivitis  or  Pink-eye ....  637 
Diseases,  Infection,  Home 

Treatment  . 567,  599 

Habits,  Forming  . 707,  727,  757 

Hei-pel  Zoster  or  Shingles .  782 

Hyperacidity  .  473 

Library,  Home  Health,  The .  .  .  493 
Milk,  Kinds  of  and  Their  Uses.  185 
Psoriasis  and  Other  Skin 

Diseases  .  407 

Reading,  Winter,  Hints  for.  .  .  853 
Shingles  or  Herpes  Zoster  ....  782 

O 

Oilcloth,  Caring  for  .  450 

Old  Home  Day,  Fourth  .  5S3 

Onions,  Baked  .  616 

Orange  Pear  Tree,  Old  .  529 

Oriental  Delight  .  420 

Oysters,  Let’s  Have  Fried .  293 

Ozarks,  Spring  in  the .  429 

P 

Pancakes — Cornmeal  .  17 

Homemade  .  599 

Party — Bag  for  the  Little  Folks.  828 

Maple  Sugar,  Vermont  .  141 

Peach  Pudding  .  706 

Peanut  Butter  Cookies  .  657 

Pears,  Winter  .  270 


Pickle  Mystery  .  472 

Pickles — Cucumber,  Spoil .  783 

Sour  .  363 

Picnic — for  the  Fourth .  583 

Preparations  .  617 

Pie — Apple,  Connecticut  .  70S 

Cherry  and  Raisin  .  18 1 

Chicken,  Plain .  112 

Chicken.  Oyster,  Delicious .  112 

Maple  Cream  .  138 

Molasses  .  583 

Strawberry  Chigon  .  528 

Pies,  Ways  With  .  271 

Pin-Money  .  727 

Pineapple  Surprise  .  616 

Pirate’s  Gold  Cake  .  363 

Poems — America  . .  598 

Appreciation  .  38 

Barter  .  160 

Better  Way,  The  .  318 

Brotherhood  of  Man,  The .  804 

Building  the  Man  .  726 

Certainty  .  384 

Christ  of  the  Andes,  The .  60 

Common  Things  .  566 

God  in  Nature  .  270 

Good  Tidings  of  Great  Joy  to 

All  People  .  874 

Housewife's  Calendar,  The  .  .  .  756 

Hyacinths  .  340 

In  Thanksgiving  .  826 

King  George  V,  Poet 

Laureate's  Tribute  to  .  138 

Last  Week  of  February  .  206 

Let  Us  Keep  Christmas  .......  852 

L’Envoi  . ’ .  108 

March  .  292 

Memorial  Day  .  510 

Plowman's  Dawn  .  588 

Praise  to  Gentle  Folk  .  582 

Return  Home  .  472 

Sealed  Orders  .  780 

Shrine,  The  . 450 

Song  .  42S 

Sunset  Time  .  546 

Taking  Down  the  Banking  .  . .  362 

True  Worth  .  492 

Understanding  .  406 

Washington,  George  .  18' 

What  Is  Success  .  82 

Popcorn  Novelties  .  874 

Pork  and  Beans,  Homemade, 

Canning  .  40  V 

Pot-pourri  Recipe  .  451 

Potatoes — Sweet,  Curing  .  67.1 

Sweet.  How  to  Can  .  671 

Potato  Yeast  .  636 

Pudding — Apple,  Southern .  859 

Caramel  Apple  .  161 

Log  Cabin  .  160 

Steamed  Graham  .  727 

Puff  Balls  .  826 

Pumpkin  Cookies  .  783 

Pyrex  Cup  Cookies  .  826 

Patchwork  Patterns — 

Boston  Puzzle  .  678 

California  Oak  Leaf  .  529 

Cherry  Applique  .  599 

Chinese  Coin  .  511 

Eliza's  Star  . 16 

Improved  Nine  .  160 

Irish  Chain  .  547 

Ocean  Wave  .  511 

Patience  .  783 

Saw-Wheel  .  38 

Tiger  Lily  .  547 

Tice  of  Paradise  .  108 

Turkey  Track  .  363 

Vase  of  Roses  .  363 

Whirligig  .  827 

Q 

Quilt  Exhibit,  Remarkable  .  756 
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Quilts,  Squibs  on  . 246,  582 

Those  .  783 

R 

Raisins,  Wonders  With  .  429 

Recipes  of  1867  .  88 

Remedies,  Home,  Some  .  528 

Rhubarb — in  Preserving  Kettle..  451 

Syrup  for  Cold  Drinks .  616 

Rice — Bavarian  .  428 

Winning-  Ways  With  .  780 

Ro  kv  Mountains,  From  the .  384 

Roll,  Maple  Cream  .  161 

Rug — Braided,  My  .  318 

Making,  Summer  .  636 

Russian  Steak  .  17 

S 

Salad — American  Beauty  .  510 

Gooseberry  .  384 

Holiday  .  826 

Log  Cabin  .  160 


Page 


Salad — Tasty,  A .  428 

Salads — Are  in  Season  .  637 

Healthful,  Preparing  .  828 

Salmon — Bread  Timbalas  .  17 

Eggs  .  546 

Salsify  or  Vegetable  Oysters  .  .  .  582 
Sandwich,  Makings  of  a  Good...  138 
Sandwiches,  Apple,  Crisped  ....  16 

Sauce—  ‘Cranberry-Marshmallow.  .  39 

Delicious  .  727 

Hard  .  184 

Log  Cabin  .  160 

Sauerkraut  . 185,  741 

Sausage  Making  .  292 

Scalloped  Eggs  With  Asparagus.  363 

Scissors,  Handiest  Gadget  .  S41 

Scramble,  Campfire  .  671 

Scrapbook,  From  My .  616 

Sewing  Machine.  Care  of .  385 

Sheep  and  Lambs,  With  the  ...  247 
Shoppers,  With  the.  16,  60.  108, 

138,  160,  292,  598,  726,  757, 

804,  852  .  874 

Slippers,  Soleless  Bedroom  .  246 


Page 


Soap  Making  . 74,  470 

Something  Different  .  529 

Soup,  Split  Pea  With  Frank¬ 
furters  .  161 

Soups  On  .  184 

Sour  Milk,  Making  Good  Things 

To  Eat  From  .  854 

Spanish — Hash  .  17 

String  Beans  .  616 

Sponge  Cake,  Thy  This .  33; 

Spools,  Save  the  .  206 

Spring  Planning  .  429 

Squash — Doughnuts  .  783 

Meat  Ring  .  613 

Stew  With  Dumplings  .  17 

Storage  Space.  Increasing  .  3- 

Staves,  Gas-Pressure  .  566 

Strawberries — .  528 

Tricks  With  .  384 

Uncooked  Canned  .  406 

Strawberry  Preserves  .  617 

Strudel  Recipe  .  184 

Stuffed  Beets  .  616 

Succotash  Yankee  .  701 


Page 

T 


Tasty  Tips  .  617 

Tennessee  Notes... 162,  224,  362,  511 

Tomato — Juice  .  616 

Juice  Jelly  .  472 

Ketchup  . '  ’  671 

Mincemeat,  Green  . 805 

Treasure  Chest  .  271 

Tuna  Fish  a  la  Newburg .  17 

Turkey  Hints  .  362 

Turkeys,  Ducks,  Dressing . .  4Q 


U 

Under  a  Farming  Sky 

*  162,  510,  636,  804 

V 


Valentine — Day,  Preparing  for.  .  .  82 

Jelly  Roll  .  160 

Veal,  Jellied  .  616 

Vermont  Friend,  From  a .  384 


Page 


Vinegar,  Homemade  .  292 

W 

Waffles — Gingerbread  .  854 

Sweet  Potato  .  511 

Wallpaper  Will  Do  for  You, 

What  . 759,  827 

Walnuts,  Ways  With  .  852 

Warm  Weather  Delight  .  492 

Washington  Pie  .  160 

Weaving,  Carpet  and  Coverlet..  598 

Weight  Reducing  Nostrums .  184 

Why  Not  Sing  Again? .  82 

Window,  Shut  That  .  39 

Winter  and  Early  Spring  .  246 

Y 

Ye  Have  Done  It  Unto  Me .  871 

Yeast — Homemade  .  546 

Potato  .  680 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A 

Aberdeen-Angus  —  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion,  Bull,  Female  and  Steer 


and  S.  K.  Morrison .  748 

Heifer,  Grand  Champion .  290 

Adirondack  Ayrshire  Meeting  .  .  .  640 

Alger,  S.  E.,  jr . 118 

Almond,  Small  Bush  of  Pink- 

Flowering  .  483 

Angus  Junior  HerdH  Sire  in 

Mrs,  Adriana  Tucker’s  Herd. 280 
Apple — Blossom  Time  in  Adams 

County  .  420 

Orchard  in  Bloom  at  Storrs 

Point,  Nova  Scotia  .  304 

Redbug  Puncturing  Fruit  ....  220 

Scab,  Spraying  for  .  503 

Tree  Heavily  Loaded  With  Ice 

in  Finger  Lakes  Region .  378 

Tree,  Splitting  in  the  Crotch  of 

Badly  Shaped  .  278 

Trouble  in  Storage  .  47 

Apples — Bushel  Basket  of, 

Ai-rrangement  for  Bagging..  71 

Christmas  Gift  Box  of  .  866 

Stippen  or  Bitter  Pit  on 

Surface  and  Flesh  of .  47 

Aspen  Hall  and  White  Oak  Tree 

In  Front  Yard  .  690 

Avery,  C.  T .  119 

B 

Bar  None  Show  Girl .  872 

Barn,  Modern,  Well-equipped  of 

Robert  Squires  .  312 

Barnes,  John  A .  758 

Barred  Rock  Pen  at  Storrs,  Conn  410 
Barred  Rocks,  Bunch  of,  at 

Drinking  Fountain  .  146 

Battery  Plant  .  760 

Battle  Monument  at  Schuyler- 

ville,  N.  Y .  648 

Bean  Weevil  .  395 

Beans  Injured  by  Weevil .  3.. 

Bed,  Two-Sash  .  285 

Bees — Waterer  .  440 

And  Blossoms  .  398 

Beetle  Diagram  .  6-j, 

Belgian  Stallion,  Azur  .  305 

Bieakley,  Wm,  F .  77, 

Blue  Violets  (Viola  Cucullata)  at 

Dale  View  Trial  Grounds...  687 
Boar — Champion  Poland  China, 

At  1936  N.  Y,  and  O,  Fairs.  748 
Duroc-Jersey,  at  N.  Y.  Fair.... 562 

Boston  Ivy  Covering  House .  74 

Boy  Scout  Band  at  Springfield 

Exposition  .  768 

Boys,  Group  of  Vermont, 

Harvesting  Apples  .  863 

Bridge — and  Gasoline  Tanks . 379 

Grafting  Diagrams  .  331 

Bridges  —  Old  and  New  Over 
Housatonic  River  at  Corn¬ 
wall  Bridge  .  228 

Three  of  Vermont’s  Famous 

Covered  .  591 

Brooder  Sows  Outdoors  .  182 

Brookmead’s  Dorothea  106714....  565 
Brown — E,  K.,  Sign  board  of....  715 

Mr,,  Meadow  .  715 

Mr.,  Truck  Garden  View  of..  715 
Mr.,  Young  Growth  Creeping 

Into  Pasture  of .  715 

Brush  Collecting  With  Home- 

Made  Tractor  Pick-Up .  503 

Budding  Diagrams  .  438 

Bull — Ayrshire,  Golden  Crest 

45753  .  545 

Briarcliff  Blackmere  2d .  240 

Millhills  Ransom  .  430 

Bulls —  .  519 

Pair  of,  in  Snow  .  221 

C 

Cabbage  Patch  .  456 

Cabin — Corner  of,  Showing 

Notching  .  312 

End  View  of  .  312 

Calf — Holstein,  Herniated, 

Owned  by  Ida.  Exp,  Station...  241 
Shorthorn  Bull,  Broad  Acres 

Cob  . 241 

Calves,  Bull  . 360 

Canada  Thistle  Plants  Attached 

To  Same  Root  Stock  .  574 

Cap,  Soil,  Preparing,  Around 

Plant  for  .  486 

Cape  Henry,  Va.,  Cross  Erected  67o 
Capper,  Fitting  Paper  Squares  in 

Metal  .  486 

Capping,  Field  With  .  486 

Carcass,  Feeder  Lamb  .  136 

Carnation  Orrnsby  Butter  King..  297 

Carolina  Wren  . 502 

Cauliflower  Plants  Growing- 

Under  Glass  .  626 

Cellar,  Remodeling  the  .  549 

flkdmetka  (Indian  for  Place  of 

Rest)  .  312 

Chesebro,  Harry  .  141 

Chester  White  Barrow  .  700 

Chick — Husky  .  322 

Picture  .  386 

Chicks — Busy  .  250 

Hatful  of  .  273 

Chickens — and  Geese,  Flocks  of, 

On  Charles  Gessel’s  Farm.  .  .4995 

Flock  .  482 

Leg  Bone,  Historical  Section  of  194 
Leg  Bone,  Showing  Lack  Cal¬ 
cification,  Wide  Cartilage...  194 
Leg  Bone,  Showing  Normal 

Calcification  and  Cartilage..  19? 

Child  Eating  Butter  .  174 

Children  and  Their  Sleds  .  867 

Cliittenango  Creek  .  692 

Christie,  Andrew  .  104 

Chrysanthemum  Blight,  Conn,...  51 

Citizenship,  The  Privilege  of _  381 

Climbers  from  Seed  .  98 

Clothesline,  Miniatur-e  .  362 

Cluster  Bases,  Diagram  of .  539 

Cobb,  Robert  C .  118 

Codling — Moth  Caterpillar  and 

fnjury  .  220 

Moth  in  New  eJrsey  .  229 


Cold  Frames  protected  from  Cold 

North  Wind  .  285 

Colts,  Thoroughbred,  Owned  by 

F.  L.  King  .  404 

Connecticut — Jersey  Cattle  Club 

Field  Day  Show  Ring .  668 

Jersey  Cattle  Club  Field  Day 

Speakers  and  Officials  .  68b 

State  College  Team  in  Dairy 

Cattle  Judging  .  10 

Corn — Arrangement  for  Drying 

Seed  .  554 

Fie.d  Specially  for  Seed  .  b„_ 

Husking  in  Field  .  5o4 

Cornell — Laying  House,  Cross 

Section  of  .  120 

Laying  House  Floor  Plan .  Izo 

Xwo-btory  Poultry  House  .... 
Two-Story  Poultry  House 

Diagram  of  .  120 

Country  storage  at  Sutton,  Mass, 
Countryside  Rear  Watkins  Glen, 

N.  Y .  72 

Coventry  Standard  Bearer  72663.  „. 

Cow —  .  64 

Guernsey,  Reservation  Marjorie 

289162  .  316 

Linnhead  Myrtle  2d .  519 

Milking  Shorthorn,  Princess 

May  2d  648801  .  266 

Ninny  Coiantha  Poscli  139239u.  -- 

Cowboy  Lrom  New  Jersey .  610 

Cows — Ayrshire,  Owned  by 

Arnold  Bros .  596 


Holstein,  Kept  in  Excellent 
Condition  on  Weil-Fertilized 
Pasture  in  Time  of  1)1  ought.  824 
Guernsey  Brood,  at  McDonald 


Farms  .  156 

Guernsey,  Some  .  15o 

Hereford,  on  Pasture  at  H.  D. 

Galbraith’ s  Farm  .  872 

Hoisteinu,  Farm  and  Home 

Week  .  266 

Northern  Onondaga  D.  H.  I. 

Group  of  Guernsey  .  562 

Six  Royal  Xookee  .  3oJ 

Thin  and  Out  of  Condition....  102 
Cucumber  Beetle,  Three  Stages 

of,  Worm,  Beetle  and  Pupae  540 
Cummings,  M.  B.,  Amid  Sweet 

Clover  .  863 

Currant  Bush,  Neglected,  Prun¬ 
ing  . - .  649 

D 

Dairy  Herd  .  366 

De  Hart,  F.  J .  119 

Devendorf  Homestead,  Amster¬ 
dam,  N.  Y .  3 

Doe,  Toggenburg,  Champion .  36 

Does,  Saanen  and  Four  Persons.  3u 

Dog,  Clipper  .  209 

Duck,  Rouen,  and  Her  Brood...  785 
Ducks  on  Farm  at  Riverhead, 

N.  Y .  141 

Duncan,  Earl,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 

Basket-Makers  .  607 

E 

East  Corinth,  Vt.,  View .  647 

Edriantlius  Dalmatica  .  687 

Eggplants  Grown  in  Benches, 

Vines  Supported  by  Wire 

Frames  .  262 

Eggs,  A  Basketful  of  .  26 

Eidridge,  Wm.  T .  118 

Electric  Brooder  .  282 

European  Bindweed  .  574 

Ewes — and  Lambs,  Black-Faced..  7  8 
And  Their  Lambs  on  Pasture 

At  Mich,  Exp.  Station .  676 

Breeding  .  586 

Breeding,  Flock  of .  316 

Breeding,  in  Orchard  of  Ben 

North  .  490 

Medium  Wool  Breeding .  470 

Medium  Wool  Breeding,  Owned 

By  A.  Lamphere  .  676 

Purebred  Hampshire,  Freshly 
Shorn  .  56. 

F 

False  Dragon’s  Head  .  442 

Farm — and  Home  Products  Show, 

Washington  County,  Pa .  818 

Building  Equipment,  Central 

New  York  .  102 

Of  A.  R.  Christiano,  Cuyler- 

vitle,  N.  Y . ‘ .  404 

Storage  at  Harvard,  Mass.  .  .  .  47o 
Farmers  Market,  Section  of  Ma¬ 
rauds,  N,  Y .  228 

Farmhouse,  Stone  and  Surround¬ 
ings  in  Northampton  Co..  Pa.  738 
Farmstead  and  Countryside  Near 

Hillsdale,  N,  Y .  839 

Ferns,  A  Good  Stand  of .  28h 

Field — Being  Fallowed  and  Clean 
Cultivation  Applied  to  Eradi¬ 
cate  Canada  Thistle  .  574 

Day  of  the  Scottish  Clans  ....  73:. 
Forget-Me-Nots  in  Rock  Garden 
at  Dale  View  Trial  Grounds,  i 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Display, 

Simple  anud  Effective  .  767 

G 


Garden,  Vegetable  . "T . -395 

Gates  Grange  Building  .  404 

Geddes  Grange  Hall,  Onondaga 

County.  N.  Y .  240 

Geese  on  Parade  .  555 

Gilts,  Chester  White  .  37 

Girl  With  Her  Doll  .  R- 

Glade,  Clear  and  Set  Trees  .  226 

Goat,  Alpine,  and  Child .  36 

Goats,  Nubian,  and  Owner .  81. 

Golden  Delicious  .  S14 

Grange  Hall,  Remodeling  Old 

Church  for  .  ] 

Grassland  Polly,  Valentine 

98473  A,  R .  544 

Greenhouse — Section  Through  a .  .  86 
With  Gutters  at  Eave  Line.  .  .  862 


Greenhouses,  Range  of,  Con¬ 
nected  by  Gutters  .  863 

Guernsey — Brood  Matrons  .  204 

Champion,  Princess  Laura  and 

E,  Newman  .  77 

Green  Meadow  Melba  .  847 

Guernseys  Entering  Sale  Ring 

At  Nutmeg  Farm  Sale .  61 

H 

Hall,  A.  E .  113 

Hand  Labor  on  the  Farm .  259 

Hay  Cutting  Into  the  Mow, 

Shows  Method  of  .  f. 

Heifer,  Guernsey,  Princess  Laura  338 

Heifer — Hereford,  Yearling, 

Bertha  Mischief  233025 .  562 

Or  Bull  Getter  . . 

Heifers — Hereford  Yearling 

Owned  by  Gage  Stock  Farm.  65? 

Milk  Shorthorn  .  6 

Young  Jersey,  or  Rock  Ridge..  57" 

Hen  and  Her  Brood  .  90 

Hens — Assemb.ing  Around  Water 

Pan  . 590 

Group  of  .  790 

Herd  of  P,  Macy  .  614 

Hereford  s  on  Pasture  .  290 

Hillpot,  W.  F .  118 

Hog,  Chester  White  .  382 

Hoghouses  Gable  Roof,  Movable.  182 

Holstein  Herd  .  272 

Kolsteins — Grade,  on  Pasture  at 

Dexter  Farm  .  654 

Owned  by  W,  D.  Hamilton...  490 
Home — Ancestral,  of  B.  Coon...  555 

Of  a  Boy’s  Dairy  Hard .  672 

Honeysuckle,  Pink  Bush  .  439 

Hops,  Power  Spry  Fighting  Dis¬ 
ease  Called  Peronspara .  672 

Horse-Drawn  Wheat  Binder  ....  607 
Horses — Line-Up  of,  in  Plowing 

Match  .  689 

Mother  and  Child  .  46 

House,  Farm  Colony  .  91 

Houses,  Colony  .  91 

Hubbard,  O.  J .  118 

Hummingbird,  Ruby-Throated...  502 

I 

Iowa — Se’f-Feeder,  Frame  of....  382 
Self-Feeder,  Prospective  of....  332 

J 

Jasper,  Grant  .  119 

Jersey.  Stockwcll’s  April  Pogis 

Of  H.  P.  694544  .  564 

Johnson  Grass  .  574 

K 

Kieffer  Trees,  Young,  Method  of 

Stubbing  Back  .  356 

K.  O.  I.  Topsy  Veeman  .  404 

L 

Ladder  —  Folding  Tripod  or  a 

Two-Rail  .  667 

Tripod,  Showing  Hinge  at  Top 

Of  Third  Leg .  667 

Lake,  Artificial,  at  Batavia, 

N.  Y .  351 

Lakes  for  Irrigation  Purposes...  538 
Lamb  Feeders,  Wliite-Waced . .  .  .  136 
Lambs — Grand  Champion  Pen  of 

4-H  361 

Of  Indiana  Exp,  Station .  534 

Western  .  676 

Western  Ewe  .  266 

Langwater — Dorothy  27944  ....  565 

Golden  Boy  164696 .  56 

Stars  and  Stripes  21872  .  565 

Stars  and  Stripes  2d  44664 ....  565 

Warrior  26509  .  565 

Laying  House,  N,  J.,  New  Mul¬ 
tiple  Unit  .  714 

Leaves  Damaged  by  Cucumber 

Beetle  .  540 

Lettuce  House  of  Fred  Metcalf 
Showing  a  Skinner  Water¬ 
ing  System  at  Work  .  626 

Lewis.  Prof.  H.  R .  119 

Lighthouse,  Old  and  New,  at 

Cape  Henry  .  575 

Lily  Pool  of  Parson’s  .  631 

Lime  Applying  by  Truck-Spread¬ 
er  Method  .  667 

Livestock — At  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  778 
Co-operation  in  Shipping,  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Feeding  .  846 

Llamas  on  East  Ten,  Farm .  483 

Loggerhead  Shrike  .  502 

Louse  Pictures  .  331 


Mai-es,  Group  of  Suffolk  .  798 

Mash  Hoppers,  Butter  Tub .  209 

Masterpiece  202397  and  Easton 

Bix  .  56 

May  Royal’s  Sheik  146505, 

Herd  Sire  .  56 

McIntosh  Under  Sod  Mulch  ....  2 

Melon — Aristocrat  (Golden  Com¬ 
bination)  .  418 

Field,  Bender's  Surprise  .  418 

Mendon  Karnes  in  Mendon  Ponds 

Eark  .  513 

Milk — Station  at  Hillsdale.  N.  Y.  839 
Plant  and  Trucks  in  Retailing 
Milk  of  Co-operative  Mem¬ 
bers  .  846 

Mill  Stream,  Carey  Mills  ....  331 

Mo-k  Orange  Bloom,  Wealth  of.  439 
Monument  on  the  Felix  Renick 

„  Farm  .  716 

Moose  Brook,  Houlton  .  331 

Motor  Transportation  for  Live- 

„  ,  stock  .  634 

Mule,  Mare  and  some  of  Her  Off- 

spring’s  .  526 

Mules — Span  of  Farm,  Owned  by 

Pardee  Bros .  526 

Team  of,  Owned  by  S.  W. 
Pendergrast  .  526 


McCampbell’s — Farm,  Theron, 

Entrance  to  .  732 

Grape  Area,  Small  Section  of .  .  732 

N 

Nasturtium,  Super-Double  .  355 

New  Hampshire  Female  Len 

Spibberinktum  .  104 

Flock  and  Plant  .  104 

Male  Spizzerinktum  First .  104 

Flock  of,  and  Karl  Buckman..  3 

Flock  of,  and  Pearl  Rose .  585 

New  Jersey  Multiple  Laying 

House,  Front  Elevation  of.  .  167 


0 


Oats,  Poor  Crop  of,  Due  to 

Drought  .  824 

O'Hara,  Wh.,  and  His  Team...  798 
Onions  Bagged  in  Massachusetts 

Field  .  848 

Orange  Grove  in  Florida  .  741 

Orchard,  Well-Pruned  Western 

New  York  .  503 

Oxen  Team  and  Son  of  Chief 

Clinton  Richard  .  475 

P 

Parks,  J.  W .  no 

Pastoral  Parson — Car  and  Many 

Antiques  .  505 

Friend  .  742 

Meeting  of,  Held  Under  Tree..  806 
Pasture — and  Orchard  of  Willard 

Alien  .  654 

That  Has  Never  Been  Limed 

or  Fertlizide  .  666 

Pastures,  Careful  and  Timely 

Planning  and  Treatment  of.  350 
Path  Winds  Around  Garden,  In¬ 
side  Edge  of  Woods  .  226 

Pearson,  H.  D .  119 

Peckham,  L.  M .  ns 

Peg  Logs  Before  Cutting  Win¬ 
dows  .  312 

Pens,  New  Type  .  641 

Percheron — Stallion  Astrologue..  655 

Stallion  Kaptation  .  305 

Percherons — at  Briarcliff  Farms  316 

Four  Stalwart  .  426 

Team  of  . .  .  580 

Picardy  Gladiolus  Stem,  Tall, 

And  Kathryn  Turner  .  232 

Pig  Pictures,  Two  .  508 

Pigs,  Hampshire  .  382 

Pine — Tree  Growing  From 

Crevice  in  Rock  .  539 

Under  Rugged  Conditions .  27 

Plant  Specimen,  Fresh-Ereserved 

At  N,  Y.  Botanical  Garden..  196 

Plum — Agen  .  606 

American  Mirabelle  .  606 

Polistes,  Nest  of  .  332 

Potato — Field,  Large  Yield  in 

Maine  .  838 

Varieties  .  394 

Potatoes,  Maine,  Grown  by  Roy 

Thomas  . 838 

Potter  Mansion  in  Storrowtown.  768 
Poultry— Farm  of  C.  E.  Bosh..  366 
House,  Floor  Plan  of  N,  J. 

Multiple  Unit  .  167 

House,  Tolman’s  Large  Open 

Shelter  .  92 

House,  Tolman’s  Open-Front 

Fresh-Air  .  92 

House,  Tolman’s  Open  Shelter.  92 
Laying  House  With  Green 

Crop  .  590 

Leaders  Putting  Enal  Touches 

On  Huge  Exposition  .  83 

Powder  Mills  Park,  Trail  Run¬ 
ning  Through  .  518 

Prime — Aberdeen-Angus  Beef  ...  78 

Ribs  of  Beef  from  Aberdeen- 

Angus  Steers  .  78 

Pruning  Diagrams  .  195 

Pumpkins  .  815 

Q 

Quackgrass  .  574 

Quaker  Girl  of  Pencoyd  49i94.  .  .  565 

R 

Ram  —  Champion  Corriedale, 

Owned  and  Exhibited  by  J. 

F.  and  H.  H.  Walker .  778 

Yearling  Lincoln,  and  Clarke 

Wellman  .  136 

Range  Shelter,  Summer,  of  Ohio 

Exp.  Station  .  600 

Rhode  Island — Red  Old  Million 

Bucks  .  714 

Beds  . 880 

Rice — Fields,  Puddling  the  .  538 

Women  Transplanting  .  538 

Ritzy  Queen  and  Elton  Borden  778 
Roadside  Market  Display  in 

Western  New  York  .  773 

Rodents,  Gassing,  With  Auto 

Exhaust  .  739 

Rosy  Aphis  Injury  .  220 

Rural — New-Yorker  Booth  at  N. 

York  Fair  and  Agents  .  791 

School,  Rushford,  N.  Y .  232 


S 


Sash  House  With  Glazed  Sides.  330 
School — Building,  Rural,  In 

Devendorf  District  .  3 

Roeliff  Jansen  Central,  Be¬ 
tween  Hillsdale  and  Copake, 

_  .  N  , Y .  839 

Scliwegler,  Frank  A .  119 

Shep,  Open,  Straw  Covered  .  618 

Sheep — and  Pastures  of  Lespe- 

deza  and  Blue  Grass  .  243 

On  Farm  of  Ralph  Campbell..  575 
Shelter,  Shade  and  Brood  Sows.  182 

Shepherd  and  His  Flock  .  724 

Shotes — Berkshire,  Fattened  on 

Garbage  .  so 

Poland-China  .  692 

sei\Eea  . . sos 

Shropshire  Ewes,  Two  and  E, 

Munford  and  A.  Seabrook  ...  338 


Sign.  Excellent,  for  Roadside 

Stand  Where  Produce  is  Sold  767 
Signboard,  N,  H.  Truck  Farmer’s  715 
Silo — Hollow  Tile  at  Savada 

Farm,  H.  M.  Brown,  Owner  448 


Last  Tier  of  Snow-fence .  448 

Ribbed  Concrete,  on  Farm  of 

A.  H.  Mapstono  .  448 

Sturdy  Concrete,  on  farm  of 

F.  O.  Chamberlain  .  448 

Silos,  Stave,  on  Earm  of  G,  Finn  448 

Silverfish  .  401 

Sire,  Hereford  Herd,  at  Idaho 

Exp.  Station  .  470 

Snow-plows,  Big  .  768 

Soil,  In  Keeping  With  the 

Things  of  the  Soil  .  259 

Sow.  Hampshire,  Pat’s  Cherokee 

Lacly  467960  .  700 

Sow-Thistle,  Perennial  .  574 

Sows,  Hampshire  Brood  .  508 

Spray — Burn,  Degree  of  .  375 

Tank,  Filling  .  375 

Spraying— Plant  at  Dale  View 

Trial  Grounds  .  646 

Program  .  555 

Spring  Wheat  Harvest  in  Maine.  696 

Squampamock  in  Winter .  259 

Squash  Hardening  Off  Prior  to 

Storage  .  .  395 

Stallion — Belgian,  Jimmy  Far¬ 
ceur  18279  .  798 

Percheron  “Astralogue  .  655 

Percheron,  In  Excellent  Condi- 

t'on  .  426 

Steer — Angus  .  102 

Grand  Champion,  4-H  Club, 

and  Gladys  Lawson  .  758 

Steers,  Shorthorn  .  580 

Slone  Found  by  Ignacy  Staniak.  659 
Storage,  Country  Point  Custom, 

At  Westford,  Mass .  78 

Strawberries  on  Irrigated  Land 

Hear  Monterey,  Cal .  718 

Strawberry  Patch  .  303 

Sugar  House,  Fragrant  Steam 
Steaming  from  Cracks  and 

Crevices  .  221 

Sugar  House,  New  England  ....  221 

Sunnyside  Korndyke  Prilly .  872 

Sweet  Corn — Charlevoix  .  197 

Ears,  Spaneross  C-2 . 258 

Inbred,  First,  Second,  Etc .  258 

Wlii  lpe  Crosses  .  258 

Syracuse  Lady  Butterby  .  519 

T 

Team  Owned  and  Exhibited  by 

A.  D,  Weller  .  778 

Teed.  C.  B .  753 

Three-Horse  Hitch  and  Alvin 

Henning  .  490 

Timothy  Crop  .  739 

Tolman,  Joseph  .  118 

Tomatoes,  Piled  Up,  on  Dock  at 

Bridgeton,  N,  J .  868 

Tour  Pictures — Continental  Di¬ 
vide,  Ht.  Gould  and  Swift  Cut- 

rent  Lake  .  445 

Mt.  Cleveland,  Watertown 

Lake,  Watertown  Park .  504 

Two  Medicine  Lake  and  Rising 

Wolf  Mountain  .  466 

Traction  Tires  Proving  Ability 
To  Deliver  Traction  in  Farm 

Operations  .  234 

Tractor —  . '  689 

With  Rigged-Up  Platform  and 

Zeno  Wickes  .  204 

Tree — Age  Record  .  462 

APP'e  .  233 

Elm  .  374 

Maple,  Old  Gold  Tree .  815 

Northern  Spy,  Typical  .  422 

Northern  Spy,  Young  .  422 

Peach,  Pioneer  .  221 

R.  I.  Greening  .  422 

Rome  Beauty  .  422 

Trees — Beech,  Grown  Together.  .  30 

Fit  Only  for  Woodpile  .  283 

McIntosh,  Moved  and  Reset  .  .  483 
Stayman  Apple,  Thinning  at 
Dale  View  Trial  Grounds...  646 

White  Birch  .  374 

Trough,  Cement  Feed  .  320 

Trout  Brook,  Linneus .  331 

Truck  Garden,  Mr,  Brown’s....  715 

Turkey  Quartette  . 531 

Turkeys — Dressed,  for  Fleshing 

Condition  .  476 

Flock  of  Fine  Mammoth  Bronze  476 
Healthy  Flock  of  .  569 


V 

Van  Auker,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  W,  463 


Vegetable  Garden  With  Rows  of 
Tomatoes  on  County  Farm  at 

Ossipee  .  770 

Vegetables  Advertised  on  Old 

Tobacco  Barn  .  767 

W 

Wake  Robin  (Trillium  Nivale) . .  687 
Ward,  Valeska,  With  Her  Three 

Horses  .  671 

Warren,  J,  ,T .  119 

Water  Lift,  Idle,  Showing  Water 

Level  in  Well  .  538 

Waterway,  New  England  .  374 

Weisel,  J.  C .  119 

Wene,  Elmer  . . ...  118 

Wheat  Field,  Kansas  .  596 

Whip-poor-will  .  502 

White — Fringe  Tree  .  539 

Leghorns,  Healthy  Flock  of...  419 

Willet  Randall —  .  627 

With  Pay  and  Micky  at  the 

Brookgreen  Gardens  .  627 

Winter  Vetch  .  628 

Wire  Tree  Guard  to  Prevent 

Injury  .  739 

Wood  Thruch  .  502 


Y 


Yearling.  Grade  Hereford,  on 

Wadsworth  Estate  .  596 

Yorkshire-Berkshire,  Crossbred 

Barrows  .  700, 
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In  The  Champlain  .Valley  Orchards 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 


FUNDAMENTAL  law  in  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  says  “Apple  trees  will  not  grow 
unless  the  rows  are  straight !”  To 
this,  the  writer  would  like  to  add  a 
second  law,  “Fruit  trees  love  line 
scenery.”  And  after  visiting  the 
Champlain  Valley  one  is  inclined  to 
coin  a  third  axiom  and  launch  it  for 
discussion,  namely,  “Fruits  of  flavor,  finish,  and  char¬ 
acter  seek  a  richly  historic  background.” 

Now  this  may  sound  like  nonesense,  but  it  all 
bears  closer  scrutiny.  First  of  all,  a  grower  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  plant  his  trees  in  straight 
rows  will  also  take  the  trouble  to  control  disease 
and  insect  pests  and  tfill  make  a  good  orchard  man¬ 
ager.  Second,  such  lovely  spots  as  the  Hood  River 
Valley  in  Oregon,  Wenatchee  in  Washington,  the 
famous  valleys  of  California,  the  Ozark  section  of 
the  Middle  West,  the  Cumberland-Shenandoah  Val¬ 
ley,  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  the  Finger  Lakes 
Section  of  Western  New  York,  the  New  England 
States,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Champlain  Valley, 
have  not  only  good  scenery  but  also  what  goes  with 
good  scenery,  namely,  hills  or  water,  meaning  good 
air  and  soil  drainage,  good  altitude,  or  tempering 
influences  for  frost  and  Winter  protection. 

While  as  for  the  third  axiom,  is'nt  it  true  that  the 
lovely  things,  the  line  things,  the  things  with  char¬ 
acter  and  principle  are  all  worth  fighting  for?  And 
isn’t  it  true  that  these  continuous  Champlain  and 
Hudson  River  Valleys  were  a  great  artery  of  travel 
from  north  to  south  in  early  Colonial  Days?  One 
follows  the  movements  of  explorers  and  armies  as 
they  advance  and  retreat  and  change  in  control  of 
this  famous  section.  Crown  Point,  Ticonderoga, 
Ethan  Allen,  Montcalm,  Philip  Schuyler,  Benedict 
Arnold,  Schuylerville,  Saratoga — what  a  series  of 
stirring  historical  events  are  linked  with  the  names. 

And  so  Champlain  Valley  orchards  give  one  the 
impression  of  possessing  the  three  requisites  for  a 
successful  fruit  section,  namely :  ( 1 )  Trees  in 

straight  rows,  signifying  good  growers;  (2)  trees  in 
a  scenic  setting,  signifying  local  conditions  which 
favor  good  production,  and  (3)  trees  in  a  richly  his¬ 
toric  background,  signifying  fruit  of  high  finish 
and  character. 

Lake  Champlain  itself  is  more  than  130  miles  in 
length,  and  the  Champlain  Valley  may  be  said  to 
extend  from  above  the  Canadian  line  south  to  Glens 
Falls.  It  is  characterized  by  McIntosh  apples  of 
high  color  and  quality,  by  severe  Winters,  and  by 
good  soils.  The  fruit-producing  area  is  not  large, 
and  is  clustered  for  the  most  part  about  the  southern 
half  of  the  lake  on  both  the  Vermont  and  New  York 
sides,  although  more  recently  it  has  extended  north¬ 
ward  close  to  the  Canadian  boundary  line.  The 
choice  of  location  is  due  to  a  combination  of  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  in  which  the  success  of  the 
McIntosh  variety  is  closely  twined. 

The  principal  soil  types  depend  for  their  char¬ 
acteristics  upon  nearby  or  underlying  rock  forma¬ 
tions.  The  granite,  gneiss  and  schist  rocks  of  the 
nearby  Adirondack  Mountains  represent  some  of  the 
oldest  rocks  (Pre-Cambrian,  Grenville  Series)  known 
in  America,  usually  considered  as  the  original 
earth’s  crust.  A  deposit  of  sandstone  was  laid  over 
underlying  material  during  a  later  age  (Cam- 
brlan),  and  still  later  the  slate  and  shale  forming 
materials  (Ordovician)  were  laid  down  upon  them. 
Following  this  the  land  was  never  again  submerged 
but  underwent  a  long  period  of  weathering. 

3 lore  recently,  during  the  ice  age  (Pleistocene) 
glaciers,  pushing  down  in  succeeding  waves  from 
the  north  affected  the  topography  and  soils  mark¬ 
edly.  Following  the  melting  of  the  glaciers,  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain  covered  a  wider  area 
than  at  present.  In  this  ancient  body  of  water, 
called  by  some  Lake  Vermont  and  considered  by 
others  as  an  arm  of  the  sea,  there  were  deposited 
clays  and  silts  carried  by  the  streams  flowing  into 
the  quiet  of  the  lake.  The  lake  acted  as  a  huge  set¬ 
tling  tank.  In  the  more  quiet  spots,  as  the  streams 
slowed  down  in  their  movement,  were  deposited  the 
finer  particles  of  clay  and  silt,  while  on  terraces 
further  back  were  dropped  the  sands,  gravels  and 
coarser  materials. 

Accordingly,  in  trying  to  grasp  the  arrangements 
of  soils  in  the  Champlain  Valley  Region  one  should 
think  of  the  weathering  of  nearby  mountains,  this 
material  being  reworked  and  transported  towards 
the  lower  levels  and  towards  what  is  now  Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  sorting  out  of  this  material  by 
rapid  water  movement  ending  in  the  still  water  of 
(he  lake.  Under  these  conditions  it  can  be  seen  why 
the  clays  and  fine  materials  will  be  found  close  to 
the  lake ;  why  in  the  foothills  will  he  found  the 
coarser  sandy  and  gravelly  materials ;  why  between 
the  lake  and  the  foothills  will  be  found  the  loams, 
silts  and  fine  sands;  and  why  there  will  lie  gravel 
bars,  terraces  and  other  local  features  spotted  here 
and  there  in  the  old  stream  courses. 

After  the  deposition  of  the  clays  and  sands,  the 
entire  eastern  area  was  raised  at  the  north  end.  At 
the  Interstate  Boundary,  for  example,  the  old  lake 
level  has  left  gravel  bars  at  a  height  of  what  is  now 
710  feet  above  sea  level.  At  Peru  to  the  south  the 
glacial  bars  are  at  680  to  706  feet  above  sea  level,  at 
Glens  Falls  still  further  south  they  are  at  400  to  415 
feet,  at  Albany  they  are  320  to  330  feet,  at  Pough¬ 
keepsie  they  are  ISO  feet,  and  at  Port  Washington 
on  Long  Island  they  are  at  80  feet,  thus  showing 
the  gradual  uniform  slope  that  extends  all  the  way 
from  the  International  Boundary  Line  down  to  Long 
Island.  Naturally,  since  this  is  the  line  of  the  old 
beach  of  the  glacial  lakes,  one  would  not  expect  to 
find  clays  and  silts  above  these  heights,  and  such  is 
exactly  the  case. 

Based  upon  these  features  there  are  five  series  of 
soils  represented  in  the  fruit-growing  section,  name¬ 
ly,  Gloucester,  Goloma.  Dover.  Dutchess  and  Ver- 


gennes,  arranged  approximately  in  the  order  of  their 
appearance  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  altitudes. 
Close  to  the  lake  at  low  altitude  are  the  Vefgennes 
soils,  mostly  clays.  These  grade  into  the  Dutchess 
and  Dover  soils  at  slightly  higher  levels,  and  these 
into  the  Coloma,  which  in  turn  reach  to  the  Glou¬ 
cester  series  on  the  hills  at  higher  altitudes  back 
from  the  lake. 

To  go  into  more  details,  the  Gloucester  series  are 
derived  from  the  mantle  of  granite,  gneiss  and  schist 
of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  mostly  back  from  the 
lake  at  higher  altitudes  and  are  rolling  to  rough. 
The  surface  soil  is  yellowish-brown  to  brown  with 
a  brownish-yellow  to  yellow  subsoil.  Because  they 
occur  far  back  from  the  large  bodies  of  water,  they 
are  not  preferred  for  orchard  sites.  Furthermore, 
they  are  likely  to  be  shallow  and  low  in  fertility. 
Trees  are  likely  to  produce  uniform  crops  of  highly 
colored  fruit,  but  often  small  in  size. 

Next  in  order  from  the  highlands  towards  the  lake 
are  the  Coloma  soils,  formed  from  sandstone  of  the 
region,  and  composing  a  large  area.  The  surface 
soils  are  light  brown  to  yellowish-brown  in  color, 
with  yellow  to  yellowish-brown  subsoils.  They  con¬ 
tain  no  limestone.  The  drainage  is  good,  often  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  the  topography  varies  from  rough  and 
hilly  to  gently  sloping.  Some  fine  sandy  loam  of 
this  series,  occurring  near  the  lake  and  gentle  in 
slope  has  made  good  fruit  soil.  Although  often  un¬ 
derlain  with  a  strata  of  grayish  brown  material, 
there  are  apparently  enough  large  blocks  and  stone 
mixed  through  the  soil  to  give  adequate  drainage. 
Roots  pass  readily  through  this  layer  into  a  deep 
soil  below,  and  become  well  established. 


McIntosh  Under  Hod  Mulch 


Closely  related  to  the  Coloma  soils  are  the  Dover 
soils,  representing  some  of  the  best  soils  in  Eastern 
New  York.  They  are  the  result  of  decomposition  of 
shales  and  slates,  and  differ  from  the  Coloma  series 
further  in  that  they  contain  lime.  Limestone  frag¬ 
ments  are  scattered  over  the  surface  and  through¬ 
out  the  soil  and  subsoil.  Occurring  not  far  from 
present  water  influence,  with  good  drainage  and 
with  undulating  hilly  topography,  the  soils  of  this 
series  are  well  adapted  to  fruit-growing.  Further¬ 
more  there  is  an  appreciable  area  offering  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  development.  These  soils  have  grown 
good  fruit  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Valley  and 
have  produced  other  crops,  including  flowers  and 
vegetables,  interplanted  in  the  orchards.  The  Cliazy 
Orchards  at  Cliazy  boasts  43.000  apple  trees. 

The  Dutchess  soils  are  composed  of  decomposition 
products  of  underlying  slates  and  shales  without 
limestone.  The  surface  soils  are  light  or  yellowish- 
brown  underlain  by  soil  of  lighter  or  yellowish  color. 
Throughout,  occur  angular  pieces  of  slate  and  shale 
to  greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  often  there  are  out¬ 
crops  of  slate  and  shale.  They  are  well  drained  up¬ 
land  soils  of  undulating  to  hilly  topography,  which 
at  higher  levels  are  likely  to  be  shallow.  They 
represent  the  most  extensive  soil  type  of  Eastern 
New  York,  particularly  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
to  the  south,  and  are  much  devoted  to  fruit  growing. 

Still  lower  in  elevation  and  near  the  lake  are  the 
soils  of  the  Vergennes  series,  very  important  soils 
in  the  Champlain  Valley  Region  so  far  as  fruit  is 
concerned.  Of  the  region  immediately  surrounding 
the  southern  half  of  the  lake,  it  represents  68.3  per 
cent  of  the  area.  It  is  described  as  grayish  or  light 
brown  in  color.  The  most  extensive  type  is  the  heavy 
clay  bordering  Lake  Champlain,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  p.oow  drained.  At  higher  levels  the  types  be¬ 
come  SiTTny,  more  loamy  and  better  drained  and  are 
thus  more  suitable  to  the  production  of  apples.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  moisture  holding  capacity  of  the  Ver¬ 
gennes  series,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  use  the 
sod  mulch  system,  thus  helping  to  produce 
more  highly  colored  fruits  without  the  difficulty  of 
working  such  heavy  soils.  They  are  adapted  to"  the 
pear,  but  low  Winter  temperatures  prevent  profitable 
commercial  ventures.  For  home  and  trial,  however, 
pears  may  be  placed  on  well-drained  areas.  Among 
apples  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  McIntosh 
seem  especially  at  home,  although  the  tenderness  of 
the  R.  I.  Greening  to  Winter  cold  has  all  but  elimi¬ 
nated  this  variety  from  commercial  culture  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

It  can  be  seen  at  once  then,  that  the  soil  types 
are  truly  favorable  to  development  of  the  industry. 
Winter  cold,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  a  limiting 
factor.  Weather  records  at  Burlington,  Vt..  just 
across  from  Plattsburgh,  show  a  minimum  Winter 
tempo  rat  urn  of  25  degrees  below  zero  prior  to  1934, 
while  at  Glens  Falls,  at  the  southern  extreme  of  the 


Champlain  Valley  Region,  a  temperature  as  low  as 
30  below  has  been  experienced,  illustrating  the 
absence  of  the  tempering  effect  of  Lake  Champlain. 
During  the  severe  Winter  of  1933-34,  however,  un¬ 
precedented  low  temperatures  were  experienced  in 
the  Champlain  River  Valley  region,  as  low  as  40 
below,  and  doing  considerable  damage  to  fruit  trees. 

The  annual  precipitation  is  33.08  inches,  divided 
into  a  Winter  precipitation  for  December,  January 
and  February  of  5.41  inches ;  for  the  three  Spring 
months  of  March,  April  and  May  of  7.06  inches :  for 
the  Summer  months  of  June,  July  and  August  of 
11.21  inches,  and  for  the  Fall  months  of  September, 
October  and  November  of  9.40  inches.  This  distribu¬ 
tion,  with  its  relatively  high  Summer  precipitation  is 
highly  favorable  to  fruit  development.  The  growing 
season  is  152  days. 

Under  these  conditions  the  variety  problem  be¬ 
comes  acute.  Winter  temperature  precludes  the 
growing  of  peaches,  plums,  sweet  cherries  and  pears, 
and  makes  commercial  ventures  possible  solely  in 
apples.  Not  only  is  Baldwin  too  tender  to  consider 
for  even  a  moment,  but  also  there  are  scarcely  a 
half  dozen  varieties  of  apples  that  will  stand  "the 
requirements.  Nevertheless  the  value  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  which  do  succeed  is  high,  and  Champlain  Valley 
fruit  has  a  reputation  for  soundness,  color  and 
quality.  McIntosh,  of  course,  heads  the  list  of  ap¬ 
proved  sorts,  the  fruits  developing  about  as  fine  in 
this  section  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  McIntosh  to  do. 
But  even  McIntosh  was  rather  badly  hurt  in  the 
section  north  of  Plattsburgh  by  the  severe  Winter  of 
1933-34.  Rhode  Island  Greening  has  done  well  on 
some  of  the  heavier  soils  near  Crown  Point  under  a 
system  of  grass  mulch,  but  tenderness  again  rules 
this  variety  out.  Fameuse,  or  Snow,  is  useful  but 
the  fruits  are  not  large.  Tollman  is  satisfactory  as  a 
tree  and  a  pollinizer,  but  the  fruit  has  onlv  limited 
demand.  Delicious  is  useful  but  lacks  productivity 
Rome  Beauty  is  inclined  to  be  tender.  Northern 
Spy  .yields  a  superb  product,  but  the  tree  is  troubled 
by  \\  inter  injury  in  the  crotches,  and  it  comes  into 
bearing  late.  Northwestern  Greening  is  hardy  but 
the  market  is  limited. 

In  short,  then,  the  Champlain  Valley  seeks  hardier 
varieties.  Of  the  newer  sorts,  Cortland  is  helpful 
since  the  trees  are  at  least  as  hardy  as  McIntosh, 
and  the  fruit  hangs  to  the  tree  well,  although  by 
comparison  it  is  not  so  high  in  quality  as  that  of 
varieties  like  McIntosh  which  grows  to  perfection 
here.  Macoun  is  considered  a  choice  article  in 
flavor,  but  inclined  to  develop  a  dark  mahogany 
color  not  overly  attractive,  and  the  tree  was  none 
too  hardy  in  the  severe  Winter  of  1933-34.  Further¬ 
more  it  is  a  good  pollinizer  for  Northern  Spy  be- 
'  cause  of  its  period  of  late  bloom.  On  the  other  hand 
the  trees  of  Kendall  appeared  quite  hardy,  but  there 
is  concern  that  it  may  be  a  late  bearer.  Dr.  A  B 
Burrell  at  Peru  shows  a  Kendall  graft  which  seem^ 
late  m  producing,  and  William  Darrow  of  Putney 
Vt.,  has  experienced  Kendall  grafts  to  fruit  later 
than  McIntosh  grafts.  Lawfam,  one  of  the  Canadian 
varieties,  has  attractive  color  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  to  its  credit  as  well  as  exceptional  hardiness, 
and  is  being  watched.  Find  the  varieties,  and  this 
section  has  an  even  greater  future. 

T°  complete  the  variety  picture,  Early  McIntosh 
seems  at  home  and  likely  to  fill  the  need  for  an  early 
apple  of  good  quality  to  meet  Summer  tourist  and 
vacationist  needs.  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
so  well  reported  as  from  sections  further  south. 

Speaking  of  Winter  injury,  the  writer  has  never 
before  seen  McIntosh  trees  in  New  York  State  so 
badly  hurt  by  \\  inter  cold — and  young  trees  at  that. 
Some  trees  in  the  section  present  a  real  problem  in 
this  respect.  In  one  large  orchard  just  due  for  a 
lovely  crop,  the  Winter  of  1933-34  did  severe  damage. 
Trees  were  not  killed  outright,  but  the  wood  was 
badly  discolored,  terminal  growth  was  checked,  and 
strong  water  sprouts  have  developed  from  the  scaf- 
iold  branches  in  the  center  of  the  trees.  Fortunately 
the  trees  were  in  good  hands,  sprouts  have  not  yet 
been  cut,  and  the  trees  have  been  given  good  cul¬ 
tural  treatment  so  that  they  are  making  splendid 
recovery.  Now  it  is  tilin'  to  do  something. 

The  problem  is  what  to  do  with  the  water  sprouts, 
which  are  fairly  numerous,  many  as  thick  as  the 
thumb.  Examination  shows  the  number  and  vigor 
of  sprouts  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  in¬ 
jury. to  the  tree.  That  is,  where  the  injury  was  so 
severe  as  to  check  the  terminal  growth,  vigorous 
sprouts  sprang  from  below  the  injury.  This,  .it  would 
seem  is  of  great  help  in  solving  the  problem.  That 
is,  where  injury  is  greatest,  the  growth  of  sprouts 
is  greatest;  therefore,  in  such  a  tree  the  program 
should  be  to  cut  out  older  wood  little  by  little  with¬ 
out  interfering  too  much  with  the  possibilities  of  a 
crop  and  to  develop  a  new  top  gradually,  utilizing 
as  much  of  the  water  sprout  material  as  possible. 
The  water  sprouts  are  there  because  Winter  injury 
m  the  tissues  beyond  these  points  resulted  in  an 
accumulation  of  food  materials  below  the  point  of 
injury.  The  worse  the  injury,  the  more  the  sprouts 
and  consequently  the  more  should  use  be  made  of 
new  sprouts  in  developing  a  new  top  to  replace  the 
injured  parts.  Nature  has  contributed  her  best  help 
in  this  way ;  now  to  make  use  of  it. 

It  will  mean  detailed  pruning  over  a  period  of 
years  by  men  who  can  use  their  imagination  and 
judgment  rather  than  a  rule  of  thumb.  Each  tree 
will  present  an  individual  problem.  Sprouts  of  small 
diameter  will  lie  cut  out,  and  weak  old  wood 
gradually  eliminated.  The  only  way  to  get  the  job 
done  is  to  start  out  and  try,  using  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  outlined  in  this  discussion.  The  final  outcome 
is  not  in  doubt. 

M  lien  it  comes  to  marketing,  the  growers  of  this 
section  have  local  as  well  as  distant  markets  at  their 
disposal.  Some  of  the  best  roadside  stands  in  the 
East  have  been  developed  (Continued  on  Page  7) 
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attached  to  the  legs  of  flies  and  bees.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  the  creatures  are  simply  clinging  to 
the  insects  for  the  purpose  of  rapid  and  easy  trans¬ 
portation  and  not  because  they  are  parasitic  on  the 
insects. 

The  fact  that  E.  L.  .T.  found  these  tiny  pseudoscor¬ 
pions  not  only  biting  herself  but  also  that  they  had 
bitten  a  small  child  is  of  considerable  interest.  It 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  these  creatures 
were  harmless  and  in  a  hasty  examination  of  the 
literature  readily  available  I  can  find  no  record  of 
their  having  bitten  human  beings.  Perhaps  in  the 
instances  mentioned  by  E.  L.  J.  the  pseudoscorpions 
were  just  getting  a  good  hold  in  anticipation  of  some 
free  transportation.  If  so,  their  instinct  failed  them 
for  they  certainly  grabbed  hold  of  the  wrong  car¬ 
rier,  G.  w.  H. 


A  Trip  to  Luray  Caverns 

I  have  read  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  look  forward  to  receiving  each  copy, 
as  I  do  to  the  dinner  that  my  good  wife  provides 
for  me  daily.  Perhaps  this  description  of  our  trip 
may  interest  others. 

Our  friend,  Mrs.  Hazel  Knox,  took  us 
in  her  car.  We  started  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  a  bright  and 
beautiful  day.  Our  first  large  city  was 
Harrisburg.  From  there  we  went  to 
Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  where  we  had  a  nice 
lunch.  The  muskmelon  season  had  just 
opened.  I  bought  a  few  to  eat  on  our 
trip,  and  what  luscious  ones  they  were. 
From  there  we  drove  on  to  Ho'llidays- 
burg,  and  remained  over  night. 

Next  morning  we  started  out  sight¬ 
seeing  through  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains.  going  out  to  what  is  known  as 
the  ‘’horseshoe  curve"  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  near  Altoona.  Getting 
out  of  the  car  we  all  climbed  up  the 
mountain  side  to  see  the  trains  roll 
by  (like  a  lot  of  kids).  Then  we 
started  on  our  way  with  many  pleasant 
recollections.  From  there  we  went  on 
to  Cumberland.  Md.,  for  the  night,  then 
down  to  the  Winchester  section  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  where  we  saw  some  most  beau¬ 
tiful  farms.  There  were  Shorthorn  cat¬ 
tle  grazing  along  the  stream  in  their 
green  pastures  and  what  beautiful  ap¬ 
ple  orchards,  hundreds  of  acres,  noth¬ 
ing  but  fruit  trees  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  and  as  green  and  healthy 
looking  as  the  grass  itself. 

We  went  on  to  Luray  where  we 
visited  the  caverns.  It  takes  about 
two  hours  to  go  through,  a  wonderful 
sight,  but  somewhat  tiresome.  We  re¬ 
mained  over  night  there  and  next  day 
we  left  for  Washington,  D.  C.  On  our 
way  we  took  time  to  go  over  the 
Shenandoah  skyway,  which  is  on  the 
peak  of  the  mountain  hundreds  of  feet 
up.  On  some  of  the  road  they  tun¬ 
neled  through  solid  rock  to  continue 
the  drive.  The  day  we  went  over  it 
there  was  a  storm,  but  at  times  it 
would  clear  up.  and  the  sun  would 
shine  through  the  fog.  At  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  the  peaks  below  us  would  look 
like  volcanoes  belching  fourth  smoke. 

On  our  way  to  Washington  we 
visited  Alexandria  where  we  saw  the 
church  Washington  attended,  then  to 
Mount  Vernon,  and  on  to  Washington, 
where  we  remained  for  two  days. 

We  left  for  home,  a  bit  tired,  but  in 
a  good  humor  and  none  the  worse  for 
the  trip.  We  made  about  1,000  miles 
without  any  auto  or  other  trouble. 

W.  C.  VAX  SYCKLE. 

Hunterdon  County.  N.  J. 


its  eggs  on  various  plants,  particularly  grasses,  on 
which  the  caterpillars  may  feed.  We  have  never 
known  Isabella  caterpillars  to  become  numerous 
enough  to  cause  serious  injury  and  since  some  of 
them  feed  on  dandelions  and  plaintain  perhaps  they 
often  do  some  good.  g.  w.  h. 


A  False  Scorpion 

I  am  puzzled  over  the  appearance  of  an  insect  which 
I  find  in  the  wooden  beds  in  my  home.  I  have  found 
two  of  these  insects.  One  I  discovered  biting  the  back 
of  my  neck  when  I  awoke  one  morning.  The  one  which 
I  enclose  wrapped  in  paper  and  pierced  with  a  needle, 
I  found  after  it  had  bitten  my  five-year-old  child.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  if  this  is  some  kind  of  in¬ 
sect  which  might  come  in  the  house  with  dogs,  or 
whether  it  might  be  found  on  poultry.  I  cannot  find 
it  on  either  the  dogs  or  the  poultry  but  thought  it  pos¬ 
sible  it  might  originate  with  some  of  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  We  also  use  wood  for  fuel  and  it  might  have 
come  from  the  wood.  It  is  shaped  rather  like  a  spider 
but  with  two  long  feelers  which  are  placed  in  front  of 
the  body  when  it  is  alive.  If  you  can  send  me  any  in¬ 
formation  about  this  insect  and  advise  me  of  its  origin 


The  Tiger  Moth 


see  so  often  on 
hurrying  across 
ments.  I  trust 
crushing  those 
creatures  while 


Would  you  please  tell  me  what  the  en¬ 
closed  specimens  are?  They  were  found 
on  a  bean  leaf  and  I  put  them  in  a  glass 
jar.  Meanwhile  eggs  were  laid  and  pos¬ 
sibly  two  or  three  hundred  of  them 
hatched  (I  didn't  count  them.)  Little 
caterpillars  about  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
came  out  and  died  before  I  discovered 
them.  a.  J.  b. 

Maine. 

The  moth  sent  by  A.  J.  B.  from 
Maine  was  one  of  that  large  family  of 
moths  known  as  tiger-moths  because 
many  of  them  are  striped  with  bright 
colored  bands  similar  to  the  body  of  a 
tiger.  The  caterpillars  of  tiger-moths 
are  usually  covered  with  a  close  layer 
of  hairs,  sometimes  like  velvet.  It  was 
one  of  these  caterpillars  that  the  little 
girl  defined  as  “an  upholstered  worm.” 

One  of  the  more  familiar  examples  is 
the  Isabella  caterpillar,  red  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  black  at  both  ends,  which  we 
warm  Autumn  days 
the  concrete  pave- 
everyone  will  avoid 
harmless,  handsome 
they  are  hurrying  to 
find  a  warm,  snug  cranny  in  which  to 
pass  the  Winter. 

The  moth  sent  by  A.  J.  B.  was  a 
handsome  one  with  the  fore  wings 
reddish  brown  with  white  bands  while 
the  hind  wings  were  orange  set  off  with 
conspicuous  round,  black  spots.  It  is  a 
northern  species  not  at  all  common 
and  we  were  glad  to  get  these  speci¬ 
mens  for  our  museum  collection.  Once 
before,  in  1900,  the  moth  was  found  in 
Maine  on  beets  at  that  time.  The 
caterpillars  of  several  tiger-moths  feed 
on  the  pigweeds,  the  family  to  which 
the  beet  belongs. 

The  Isabella  caterpillar  is  able  to 
withstand  at  least  18  degrees  above 
zero  and  can  live  comfortably  at  much 
lower  temperatures.  Indeed,  after  the 
caterpillar  finds  a  hiding  place  to  its 
liking  it  curls  up  in  a  round  ball  and 
lives  through  the  coldest  Winters  un¬ 
til  the  warm  days  of  Spring,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  its  habit  of  rolling  up  like  a 
ball  with  its  stiff  hairs  sticking  out  all 
around  like  spines  it  is  often  called  the 
"hedgehog”  caterpillar.  This  caterpil¬ 
lar  is  so  common  and  so  well-known  be¬ 
cause  of  its  wide  distribution  in  this 
country  that  various  ideas  have  become 
associated  with  it.  Iu  the  warmer 
Western  States  it  is  often  called  the 
“fever  worm”  because  it  is  so  common  in  the  Fall 
when  the  Autumn  type  of  malarial  fever  is  preva¬ 
lent.  Of  course  it  has  no  connection  with  malaria. 
Again,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  old  inhabitants 
will  look  wise  and  tell  you  that  the  Winter  is  going 
to  be  long  because  the  red  portion  of  the  hairs  on 
the  Isabella  caterpillars  is  longer  than  usual.  I  am 
afraid  we  can't  place  very  much  dependence  in  this 
prophecy  because  there  is  always  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  lengths  of  the  red  and  black  areas  among 
the  different  individual  caterpillars  of  any  and  every 
season.  As  already  intimated,  the  saying,  “hurry¬ 
ing  along  like  a  caterpillar  in  the  Fall.”  apparently 
originated  in  New  England  among  those  who  had  ob¬ 
served  the  frantic  efforts  of  this  caterpillar  to  find  a 
safe  cranny  in  which  to  pass  the  Winter. 

Tn  the  Spring,  the  caterpillar  makes  a  felt-like 
cocoon  by  tying  the  hairs  of  its  body  together  with 
silk  and  inside  of  this  changes  to  a  pupa.  In  due 
time  the  cocoon  is  broken  open  and  a  handsome  moth 
with  grayish,  tawny-yellow  wings  spotted  with  a 
few  black  dots,  emerges  and  soon  flies  away  to  lay 


The  Devendorf  Homestead,  Amsterdam,  N,  Y. 


Beautiful  and  Efficient  Rural  School  Building  in  the  Devendorf  District,  Near 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Karl  Buckman  and  Part  of  His  Flock  of  New  Hampsliires 
I  might  rid  the  house  of  it,  I 


would  be 
MRS.  F. 


:reatly 

L.  J. 


and  how 
obliged. 

Maine. 

The  observations  of  F.  L.  J.  regarding  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  small  creature  which  she  enclosed  with 
her  letter  a  re  very  interesting.  Unfortunately  the 
body  of  the  tiny  animal  had  been  rather  thoroughly 
ground  up  in  the  mails,  only  a  claw,  two  or  three 
legs  and  the  head  remaining.  These  remnants  were 
enough,  however,  to  enable  me  to  recognize  the  fact, 
that  when  the  legs,  claws  and  head  were  formerly 
joined  up  in  proper  relation  to  the  missing  parts  of 
the  body,  they  had  formed  a  tiny  creature  known  as 
a  pseudoscorpion  and  sometimes  as  a  book  scorpion. 

These  small,  false  scorpions  are  often  found  in 
dwellings  sometimes  between  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
among  old  newspapers  or  in  other  cracks  and  cran¬ 
nies.  Normally,  pseudoscorpions  live  out-of-doors 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees,  among  moss  or  leaves  on 
the  ground,  under  stones,  and  in  the  nests  of  bees 
and  ants.  They  are  said  to  feed  on  mites  and  small 
insects.  Curiously  enough  they  are  sometimes  found 


Maine  Notes 


Owing  to  the  very  mild  Fall,  all  farm 
work  progressed  well  and  most  farmers 
have  finished  their  plowing  as  planned. 

Bears  are  much  more  plentiful  than 
for  many  past  seasons,  and  a  record 
number  have  been  shot,  including  some 
extra  large  specimens. 

Commercial  oreliardists  report  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  of  McIntosh  apples.  The 
low  Winter  temperatures  of  two  years 
ago  so  affected  the  Baldwins  and  some 
of  the  other  Winter  varieties  that 
small  growers  and  farmers  have  few  to 
sell  and  a  shortage  of  these  apples  is 
noticed  in  the  markets. 

The  cabbage  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland, 
where  there  is  a  large  acreage,  largely  on  Cape 
Elizabeth,  is  said  to  be  somewhat  lighter  than  nor¬ 
mal.  with  the  price  rising  slightly  above  the  usual 
level.  Vegetables  are  in  plentiful  supply  with  a 
fair  demand,  but  the  change  in  storage,  shipping  or 
marketing  which  brings  the  southern  and  western 
products  to  our  markets  the  year  round,  as  well  as 
the  small  storage  space  in  most  present-day  houses, 
has  affected  the  demand  for  locally  grown  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Rising  prices  for  potatoes  are  giving  renewed 
courage  to  growers  in  Aroostook  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
ties,  who  have  been  hard  hit  the  last  two  seasons. 

A  Maine  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds,  owned  by  Stanley 
Movan,  won  high  pen  for  October  in  the  Maine  Egg 
Laying  Contest,  with  26S  eggs  or  256  points.  Four 
pens  of  Reds  from  Charlescote  Farm,  Mass. :  E.  B. 
Parmenter,  Mass.,  Douglaston  Manor  Farm.  N.  Y. ; 
and  G.  C.  Butterworth,  Mass.,  came  in  the  order 
mentioned.  F.  W.  Bisbee,  of  Maine,  held  the  best 
score  for  last  year  with  his  pen  of  Reds.  m.  p.  s. 


In  the  Mohawk  Valley 


The  country  around  Amsterdam,  N.  Y,,  is  historic 
and  scenic,  rolling  land,  with  well-kept  farms.  On 
the  higher  spots  one  may  look  long  distances,  with 
the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks  clearly  visible. 

One  of  the  older  places  in  the  locality  is  the 
Devendorf  homestead,  now  occupied  by  our  friend. 
D.  Boyd  Devendorf.  his  family  and  the  uncle  who 
brought  him  up  there.  The  Devendorf  children. 
Charles  and  Henry,  are  the  ninth  generation  of  the 
family  born  on  the  place. 

The  hospitality  of  this  household,  with  its  large 
farm  kitchen,  pleasant  sitting  room,  its  walls  hung 
with  art  weaving,  paintings  and  relics  of  Indian  and 
colonial  days,  will  never  be  forgotten.  Uncle  J. 
Devendorf  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  early 
Americana,  representing  the  arts  and  industries  of 
those  days  and  their  development  into  somewhat 
later  times. 

The  second  picture  shows  the  rural  sc-hoolhouse 
and  grounds  in  the  Devendorf  district.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  ideally  located,  with  ample  playgrounds  and 
equipment  for  recreation.  The  interior  arrange¬ 
ments  are  suited  to  the  convenience 
and  best  interests  of  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  Here,  within  easy  distance  of 
their  homes  the  children  get  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  education,  without  any  of 
the  menace  of  crowded  buses  and  long 
trips  to  a  central  school. 

On  page  7S8,  picture  of  the  Buck- 
man  farmhouse  near  Amsterdam  was 
printed.  The  last  picture  of  this 
series  shows  part  of  the  flock  of  600 
New  Hampshire  (formerly  called  New 
Hampshire  Red)  poultry,  with  Karl 
Buckman  feeding  them.  This  is  a 
beautiful  bunch  of  uniform  color 
birds.  w.  W.  H. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Have  a  Successful  Garden 

•HARRIS  SCtDS 


Northern  Grown 


for  Northern  Gardens 

We  specialize  in  growing  vigorous  early  high  quality 
strains  of  vegetables  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are 
short.  Our  northern  grown  strains  produce  earlier  crops 
and  better  yields  and  will  help  you  have  a  better  garden 
than  ever  before. 

Thousands  of  successful  gardens  this  year  will  be 
planted  exclusively  with  Harris’  northern  grown 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS 

We  are  noted  for  our  early,  high  quality  strains  of 
Sweet  Corn,  Beets,  Peppers,  Muskmelozis,  Tomatoes, 
Squash,  etc.  Try  these  kinds. 

CANADA  GOLD  SWEET  CORN 
DELICIOUS  MUSKMELONS 
KING  OF  THE  NORTH  PEPPER 
EARLY  AMERICAN  CAULIFLOWER 

These  varieties  and  many  other  new  and  improved 
kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are  fully  described  in 
our  new  catalog.  Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  also  for  our  Market  Gardeners  and 
Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 


JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc,  R.  F.  D.  No.  23,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 

1936  CATALOGUE  WiW/imdlf 


.Sow  HARRIS  SEEDS  for  Earlier  Crops  . .  Better  YieldSj 


SAVE 

MONEY 


PAY 

LATER 


Order  your  Auto,  Truck  or  Tractor  Oil  direct  for 
LESS  and  on  CREDIT.  We’ll  ship  you  all  the 
Oil  you'll  need  for  the  next  six  months.  Send 
no  money.  Try  it  at  our  risk.  Guaranteed  best 
quality  you’ve  used  and  to  COST  YOU  LESS. 
We  stand  freight  charges. 

SATISFACTION  OR  NO  PAY! 

Valley  Oil  is  refined  from  100%  pure  paraffin 
base  crudes,  best  that  can  be  made.  That's  why 
this  62-year  rated  firm  can  ship  to  you  ON 
LONG  CREDIT  and  oil  NO-RISK  TRIAL. 
Write  for  information — no  obligation. 

VALLEY  OIL  CO.,  Dept.  102 
J'ltri lW  1  37  0  Ontario  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 

Plant  the  Best 

Our  New  Double  Red  Sport  Varieties  of  Apple  cost 
little  more  than  Common  Varieties  but  mean  much 
more  profit.  Our  New  44-Page  Planting  Guide, 
illustrating  these  New  Varieties  in  color  and  furnish¬ 
ing  information  on  more  than  800  varieties  of  Plant 
Material,  is  Free.  Write  today. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES.  Inc. 
Waynesboro,  Va. 


FIELD  SEEDS 


Clover,  Al&lke,  Alfalfa,  Timo¬ 
thy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  Pas¬ 
ture  Mixtures.  All  Northwest¬ 
ern  Ohio  grown,  showing  high  purity  and  germination. 
Free  from  noxious  weeds.  Clover  and  Alsike  seed  crops 
smallest  in  years.  Prices  very  reasonable  now  but  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  higher  later.  Write  today  for  price  list  and 
free  samples.  Fagley  Seed  Co.,  Box  64,  Archbold,  Ohio 


Holmes*  Garden  Book  LdJLL! 

Describes  flowers  and  vegetables  worth  growing — New 
and  all  favorites.  HOLMES  SEED  (  O.,  Hox  5.  Canton,  Ohio 


WANTED 


Dealer-Agents  to  sell  and  use 
West  Virginia”  Precipitated 
Lime.  Valuable  territory  still  open.  Address — 

H.  C.  MAKELY  -  Rl  CH  M  0  N  D  V I LLE,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 


Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Burpee's 
Sweet 
Peas 


6  PKTS.  for  25c 

I  Regular  Value  60cl 


A  lovely  collection  of 
beautiful  named  Sweet  Pea 
including  King  White  lm 
proved,  Margaret  Atlee  lm 
proved  (rose-pink).  Fiery  Cross  (scarlet- 
eerise).  Brilliant  Rose,  Powerscourt  (lavender), 
and  Blue  Bird  (mid-blue).  Special  Offer-  One  full- 
size  separate  pkt.  each  of  these  six  choice  Sweet  Pea‘ 
(value  60c)  sent  postpaid  for  only  25c.  Burpee’s  Ne\i 
Garden  Book  FREE,  Write  for  your  Book  today. 

W.  Atlee  BurpceCo.,  876  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphl 


’  ALONE  Y’S 

>  TREES • SHRUBS  FLOWERS 

Fruit  Trees  -  Berries 

All  Maloney  Healthy,  Hardy,  Up¬ 
land  grown  stock  is  described  in 
our  new  free  catalog.  Altho  good 
nursery  stock  is  scarce  again  this 
season  —  we  have  kept  up  our 
plantings  and  are  able  to  deliver 
the  same  kind  that  lias  built  us 
such  a  splendid  reputation  during 
the  past  51  years.  Send  for  your 
catalog.  Read  about  this  season’s 
special  values  and  order  early. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
34  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TEND  EC R  FREE  CATALOG 


The  nation 
*  favorite  flower, 

[  now  wllf-resisfant  I 

I  We  want  every  one  to 
have  these  5  beautiful 
'’colors  this  year,  so  will  ■ 
SrT*  mail  you  5  lull-size  16° 
pkfs. for  10c— Yellow, Crlm. 
'■on,  Blue,  While,  Pink.  Send 
dime  today  ! 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  free 
,  —prize  vegetables  and 
flower  seeds,  low  ' 
i./JIP&U')  prices,  all  about 

our  famous  Lasy-Pay* 
LHaiLiil  ment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  863  Maule  Bldg., 


Asters 


Phils., 


N.  J.  Certified 
TOMATO  SEED 


RUTGERS 


This  new  variety  was  developed  and  introduced  by 
Lyman  G.  Seliermerhorn  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  The  fruit  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  shape  to  the  Marglohe,  hut  larger,  firmer 
and  a  heavier  cropper.  This  will  he  the  leading 
variety  of  Tomato  in  the  future.  Pkg.  20c;  Oz. 
SOc;  Va  Lb.  $1.50;  Lb.  $5.00,  postage  prepaid. 

Send  Far  1936  Catalog  Of  Seeds  And  Plants 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS  —  LARGEST 
GROWERS  OF  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  N.  J. 


TRAWBIRRY 

PLANTS  1 


I  State  Certified — Millions  of  new  and  stand- 
t  '.  y  aid  varieties  $2.50-$4.50  per  1000.  Grown 
011  t,le  fertile  soil  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Md.  True  to  name  plants.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
Free  catalog.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Bx  20,  SH0WELL,  MD. 


laCKSt^Asterss 

ifv.'AlTb'A  riionf  elwi/v/...  ..M  ..  m  •  .  .  ■ 


3  choice  colors— Blue, White,'  Rom,  4 


Giant,  shaggy,  and  wllf-realsfanf  I 


15c  packet  of  each,  all  3  for  10c! 

Send  dime  today ! Garden  Guide  free, 

JAMES  VICK,  773  Vick  Bldg.,  Philadelphia’,  Pa. 


if 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS  SPRING  DELIVERY.  Mi; 

$1.25;  balanced  mixture  $2.25  per  100  delivered 
ifriie.  .No  price  list.  WEST  END  GLADI0L 
GARDENS,  Route  2,  Oneonta,  New  Yi 


fll  A  niOI  I  IQ  Dahlias,  Peonies,  Iris,  Phi 
1*“™ TyiaUO  etc.  CATALOG  FHE 

M.  M.  6ILLET  Box  283  NEW  LEBANON,  N, 


Horticultural  Gossip 

BY  II.  B.  TUKEY. 

The  plant  patent  law  is  about  to  re¬ 
ceive  its  first  test  in  the  courts.  The  case 
concerns  a  variety  of  barberry  named 
Trueliedge  Columberry,  so  named  because 
of  its  upright  and  pyramidal  shape.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  case  will  finally  find  its 
way  to  the  highest  court  in  the  land  so 
that  producers  of  new  plants  may  feel 
confident  of  the  functioning  of  the  new 
law  whereby  the  originator  of  a  new 
plant  may  be  protected  in  his  new  dis¬ 
covery. 

*  >k  * 

California  orange  growers  are  being 
forced  to  take  notice  of  an  increasing 
trouble  known  as  “drying  of  the  fruit.” 
In  some  cases  the  individual  cells  merely 
separate  from  one  another  easily  so  as  to 
give  a  “granular’  ’texture.  In  other  in¬ 
stances  ihere  is  said  to  be  a  real  loss  of 
liquid  in  the  cells.  Cultural  practices  in¬ 
volving  irrigation,  fertilizers,  spray  mate¬ 
rials,  and  anything  which  may  have  an 
effect  upon  the  growth  and  development 
of  tree  and  fruit  are  being  carefully 
checked.  California  growers  have  been 
far-sighted  in  trying  to  put  a  quality 
product  upon  the  market  and  they  know 
that  a  “dry”  orange  would  not  be  popular 
for  long. 

=:=  *  4 

Something  new  in  greenhouses !  This 
time  it  is  a  house  which  is  insulated, 
tightly  closed,  with  glass  only  on  the 
top  of  the  south  side — something  like  a 
refrigerator  with  a  glass  roof.  Properly 
insulated  it  required  a  minimum  of  heat, 
which  is  supplied  by  electric  light  bulbs. 
Furthermore,  since  light  is  a  limiting  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  Winter  season,  these  light  bulbs 
also  provide  light  for  a  longer  artificial 
day.  Besides  this,  since  the  greenhouse 
is  tight,  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the 
atmosphere  may  be  raised  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  the  growth  of  the  plants  in  the 
house.  A  house  so  constructed  and  19 
feet  by  8  feet  wide  required  IS  K.  W.  H. 
of  current  a  day  for  both  heat  and  light. 
At  a  cost  of  two  cents  per  kilowatt  this 
amounts  to  36  cents  per  day.  Coal  would 
cost  half  this  amount  or  17  cents  per  day, 
but  to  offset  this  advantage  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  cost  of  firing  the  steam  boiler 
and  the  more  expensive  equipment. 
Furthermore  the  growth  of  plants  in  the 
electrically  heated  and  lighted  greenhouse 
is  enough  greater  to  compensate  for  the 
increased  cost.  The  cost  of  material  for 
such  a  house  was  approximately  $350  as 
compared  with  about  $500  for  the  stand¬ 
ard  steel  glass  house. 

4  *  $ 

One  seldom  thinks  of  Epsom  salts  as 
a  plant  requirement,  but  now  it  appears 
that  plants  may  suffer  in  some  instances 
from  magnesium  deficiency.  The  addition 
of  magnesium  sulphate  (Epsom  salts) 
corrects  the  trouble.  It  is  said  that  a 
soil  should  contain  from  30  to  40  parts 
per  million  of  easily  replaceable  magne¬ 
sium,  which  is  60  to  80  pounds  per  acre. 
Most  soils  contain  this  amount  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  but  some  soils  which  are  mod¬ 
erately  to  strongly  acid  may  have  less 
than  this  amount.  Plants  suffering  from 
magnesium  deficiency  show  a  character¬ 
istic  striped  and  mottled  yellowing. 

4  4  4 

The  other  day  a  nursery  catalog  ar¬ 
rived  from  Poland.  We  could  read  none 
of  it,,  excepting  that  now  and  then  a  few 
familiar  words  popped  out  from  the  pages, 
such  as  Baldwin,  Jonathan  and  Trans¬ 
cendent.  Sure  enough,  closer  examina¬ 
tion  revealed  the  fact  that  Polish  nur¬ 
series  are  listing  some  of  the  varieties  of 
American  origin  as  well  as  some  of  for¬ 
eign  origin  grown  by  American  nurseries. 
Some  of  the  offerings  are :  Boiken,  Bos- 
koop,  Benoni,  Beauty  of  Bath.  Bismark, 
Baldwin,  Jonathan,  Hyslop,  Lady  Elgin 
and  Transcendent  apples.  Among  pears 
the.  names  are  more  or  less  disguised,  yet 
it  is  possible  to  recognize  Bera  Hardy  as 
Hardy,  and  Bonkreta  Williamsa  as  Wil¬ 
liams  Bon  Chretien  otherwise  known  as 
Bartlett.  Cherries  find  Lyons  listed  as 
Lyonska  ;  Napoleon  as  Napoleonka,  Bur¬ 
bank,  Early  Rivers.  Rockport,  Governor 
Wood  Olivet  and  Sklanka.  Plums  include 
Washington,  Field.  Jefferson,  Ontario, 
Quaekenboss,  Tragedy,  Giant  Prune,  Lax- 
ton’s  Gage,  Monarch,  and  President. 
Apricots  include  Moorpark.  Peaches  in¬ 
clude  Alexander  under  the  spelling  Alek- 
sander;  Canada.  Duchess  of  Cornwall. 
Duke  of  York,  Elberta.  Waterloo.  Nec¬ 
tarines  include  Early  Rivers,  Hardwick, 
Humboldt,  Lord  Napier.  Quinces  include 
Reas  Mammoth.  American  horticulture, 
so  much  despised  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
is  apparently  making  contribution  in  turn 
to  European  horticulture. 

4  4  4 

There  is  great  interest  in  the  work 
coming  from  Australia  to  the  effect  that 
a  deficiency  of  boron  is  responsible  for 
“internal  cork”  of  apples.  The  reason 
for  the  interest  is  that  internal  cork  is 
one  of  those  so-called  physiological  trou¬ 
bles  like  stippen,  which  has  been  defying 
solution  for  years  and  years  and  which 
has  been  associated  with  low-rainfall,  wa¬ 
ter-logging  of  the  soil,  severance  of  roots, 
bad  cultural  practices  and  high  stimula¬ 
tion  of  leaf  development.  Now,  it  seems, 
that  internal  cork  is  found  in  cases  where 
the  fruits  run  low  in  boron,  that  is  three 
to  five  parts  boron  per  million  compared 
with  10  to  18  parts  for  healthy  fruit. 
Furthermore,  this  trouble  has  been  over- 
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come  by  tree  injections  with  boron  as 
boric  acid.  Is  the  boric  acid  which  we 
have  used  in  the  household  as  a  mild  an¬ 
tiseptic  going  to  provide  a  control  for  in¬ 
ternal  cork  of  apples  as  well  as  a  sooth¬ 
ing  eye  wash? 

❖  :Jc  ❖ 

Of  the  125  canneries  located  in  New 
York  State,  23  are  in  Wayne  County,  13 
in  Monroe,  13  in  Oneida,  11  in  Niagara, 

10  in  Chautauqua  and  10  in  Orleans. 
Forty-two  of  the  59  evaporated  apple 
plants  are  located  in  Orleans,  Wayne  and 
Monroe  counties,  with  Orleans  leading  the 
procession  with  16.  There  are  36  pick¬ 
ling  and  sauerkraut  plants  in  up-State 
New  York.  Ontario  County  holds  13  of 
them.  Of  the  S9  vineries  in  the  State. 

11  are  in  Oneida  County,  10  in  Ontario 
County,  8  in  Livingston  and  7  in  Monroe. 

*  *  * 

To  give  a  few  more  statistics  about  the 
canning  industry  in  New  York  State,  the 
1934  pack  of  fruit  was  as  follows,  com¬ 
puted  as  number  of  standard  cases  of  24 
No.  2  cans  to  the  case:  Apple  sauce,  1,- 
154,839;  sour  cherries,  401.851:  apples. 
214.321 ;  pears,  144,942 ;  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berries,  57,682 ;  black  raspberries,  23,045  : 
elderberries,  650;  gooseberries,  151,  and 
plum,  132. 

4  4  4 

.  The  vegetable  pack  in  New  York  State 
1934  in  equivalent  of  standard  cases 
of  -4  No.  2  cans  to  the  case  were  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Tomatoes,  1.278,569;  peas,  1,144- 
870;  beets,  898,341;  corn,  882.920;  green 
beans,  826.253;  carrots,  385.825;  wax 
beans,  305,199;  spinach.  109,612;  pump¬ 
kin  and  squash,  106,137 ;  kidney  beans, 
9o,ol6 ;  tomato  pulp  and  puree,  80,995; 
succotash,  64,482;  Lima  beans,  64.3S6 : 
peas  and  carrots,  19.S09 ;  rhubarb,  5.613, 
and  beet  greens,  1,472. 

4  4  4 

What  value  has  apple  pomace  as  live¬ 
stock  feed?  From  Ohio  comes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  apple  pomace  has  nearly  the 
same  feeding  value  as  corn  silage.  Apple 
pomace  has  been  ensiled  alone  and  above 
and  below  corn  silage  in  a  silo  with  splen¬ 
did  results.  It  has  greater  value  when 
fed  20  to  30  pounds  daily  in  connection 
with  a  suitable  hay  and  grain  ration. 
Based  on  corn  at  $30  per  ton,  the  en¬ 
siled  pomace  is  said  to  be  worth  approxi- 
motely  $6  per  ton  for  feeding  purposes. 

4  4  4 

Bartlett  is  still  the  great  money  pear, 
not  only  in  total  value  but  also  in  price 
per  unit.  Anjou  make  a  surprisingly 

good  comparative  showing,  with  Bose 

coming  third,  followed  by  Cornice,  Winter 
Nellis  and  Hardy. 

4  4  4 

Notes  gleaned  from  a  recent  conference 
on  new  fruit  varieties :  Golden  Jubilee 
peach,  Elberta-shape,  beautiful,  good  size, 
fine  quality,  splendid  new  variety ;  Alex¬ 
ander  Crosby  peach,  superb  in '  quality, 
ahead  of  Champion  ;  the  shift  is  towards 
the  earlier  varieties  in  peaches;  Milton 
apple,  beautiful,  the  season  of  Wealthy, 
brings  $1.25  a  bushel  when  other  varie¬ 
ties  60  cents;  Early  McIntosh,  not  quite 
what  was  expected  when  planted ;  a  late 
Winter  apple  is  badly  needed;  McIntosh 
will  be  the  apple  of  apples  in  the  East 
for  years  to  come  until  somebody  finds 
something  as  good;  the  prune-type  plums 
are  in  good  demand ;  Stanley  plum  re¬ 
ported  favorably  from  Germany,  local 
nurseryman  thinks  it  no  better  than 
many  standard  varieties  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket;  Burbank  plum  still  leads  in  some 
sections  where  an  early  Japanese  type  is 
desired ;  Gallia  Beauty  apple  doing  very 
well. 
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GRIMM 

MAPLE  SUGAR 
UTENSILS 

Farmers  using  up-to-date  equipment  and  producing 
No.  1  grade  syrup  make  more  money  from  their  sugar 
orchards  than  from  any  other  farm  crop.  GRIMM 
COMPANY  stands  for  the  best  in  everything  for  the 
maple  producer.  Send  now  for  our  CATALOG  “B, 
stating  the  number  of  trees  you  tap. 

G.  H.  Grimm  Company,  Rutland,  Vt. 


FLUE  and 
CHAMPION 
EVAPORATORS 


AT  ANY  PRICE 


PRUAIER 

Patented  construction  cuts  easier,  closer, 
cleaner.  Rustproof  chrome  finish;  non-pinch¬ 
ing  grips;  ne*  "one-hand”  catch.  Two 
sixes.  Surprisingly  economical.  $1.75 
(Ladies’  sire  $1.25)  postpaid. 

•  SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  PRUNING" 
This  valuable  40-pp.  book  free 
with  purchase  of  a  "Snap-Cut" 
Pruner,  or  sent  for  10c. 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON.  INC. 

61  MAIN  ST.  OAKVILLE.  CONN. 


Do  your  FARM  WORK 
with  your  old 

FORD 


PLOW  5  ACRES  A  DAY 

FULLFORD  equipment  turns  your  Ford  into 
a  practical  farm  tractor.  Gives  power  instead 
of  speed.  No  harder  on  engine  than  ordinary 
use.  No  expense  for  feed  when  idle.  A  Pull- 
ford  does  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses  in  less 
time.  H.  F.,  Roseville,  Ohio,  writes:  “Have 
used  Pullford  3  years  on  Model  T  Ford.  Does 
all  you  say  with  ease.”  Low  prices  save  you 
money.  Write  for  catalog  today. 

Pullford  Co.  2886  Cherry  St..  Quincy,  III. 


TRACTOR  LUGS 

and  tractor  parts.  All  brand  New.  Five  inch  Spade 
Lugs,  all  models.  John  Deere,  25c  each;  six  inch.  35c; 
McCormick  Leering  10-20.  15-30  and  Farmall.  35c; 
Hart-Parr,  Oliver  Row  Crop,  45c;  John  Deere  Belt 
Pulleys.  $19.50:  Flywheels,  close  type,  $19.50:  Case 
12-20  Belt  Pulleys,  $19.50:  8-16  International  Large 
Sprockets,  $11.00;  10-20  McCormick  Deerlng  Axle  ear¬ 
ner  Housings,  $10.00:  F-20  Farmall  Rear  Axle  Hous¬ 
ing.  $15.00.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and 
save  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO..  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World's  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 
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Maule’s 

1  Soccer L 

Tomato 


■  iiooo  SEEDS  FREE 


Smooth,  firm,  thick  flesh,  very 
solid,  few  seeds,  no  hard  core. 
Brilliant  red.  ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Sweet,  juicy— fine  both 
for  slicing  and  canning.  Compact  vines. 
Full  ISc-packot  Fr»*.  with 
I  Maule’s  Seed  Book.  Send 
I  3c  for  postage.  Or,  sand 
25c  for  t  ox.  Postpaid. 

_____  Be  sure  to  read  our  f a  i 
tnous  Power  and  vegetal 
ble  seeds  Easy-Pavment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

882  Mauls  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Book  FREE 


Seed  Oats 


O-,- c  ■vfinri  One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per 
acre  are  frequent.  Large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
41-44  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  You  should  by  all  means  try 
these  high  quality  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low  price 
in  quantities.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy 
Beans.  Woodburn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  Samples  Wanted  and  Catalog. 

THEO.  BURT  *  SONS,  Box  85  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Berry  Plants  of  Superior  Quality 

5.000,000  Strawberry  Plants —  Mas¬ 
todon,  Dorsett.  Fairfax.  Catskill, 
Premier  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants. 
Grape  Vines.  Currant  and  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes.  Asparagus  roots.  Our 
Spring  1936  Catalog  is  chuck  full  of 
good  things.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 
—  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  — 
Box  A  -  Princess  Anne.  Maryland 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Colling  w  ood 

HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 


Pluralisms 

Belated  Plantings. — December  9  we 
planted  lilies  just  received,  the  varieties 
being  Lilium  auratnm,  L.  speciosum  and 
L.  Philippinense  formosannm.  The  place 
prepared  for  them  was  covered  with  a 
mulch,  so  that  it  was  not  frozen,  and  the 
bulbs  were  firm  and  plump,  so  they  are 
not  likely  to  suffer  from  the  late  plant¬ 
ing.  The  imported  bulbs  are  often  late 
in  arriving,  and  one  must  prepare  for 
planting  after  uncovered  ground  is  frozen. 
One  of  our  neighbors  planted  a  collection 
of  shrubs  Dec.  7.  and  we  shall  watch  the 
results  with  interest.  The  area  planted 
was  freshly  graded,  and  was  not  frozen, 
and  the  planting  included  a  number  of 
coniferous  evergreens,  as  well  as  decidu¬ 
ous  shrubs  in  a  dormant  condition.  We 
do  not  like  to  plant  conifers  so  late,  hut 
do  not  predict  failure,  because  we  can¬ 
not  tell  what  the  Winter  will  be  like,  nor 
how  the  conditions  of  soil  and  exposure 
may  affect  them. 

Bulbs  in  the  House.  —  Many  home 
gardeners  do  not  seem  to  understand  that 
bulbs  grown  in  the  house  should  make 
strong  root  growth  in  the  dark  before  top 
growth  shows.  This  is  exactly  what  our 
hardy  tulips,  hyacinths  and  Narcissi  do 
when  they  are  planted  in  the  garden  in 
Fall :  they  are  making  root  growth  pre¬ 
paratory  to  pushing  up  the  flower  spike. 
When  these  bulbs  are  planted,  usually  in 
late  October,  we  set  the  pots  in  a  cold 
cellar,  or  on  the  shady  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  for  six  to  eight  weeks,  when  they 
should  have  made  a  good  root  system.  A 
plan  often  used  is  to  plunge  the  pot  to 
the  rim  in  a  shady  border  outside,  cover¬ 
ing  with  straw,  cornstalks  or  hay  when 
hard  freezing  begins.  The  advantage  of 
a  cellar  is  that  there  is  no  risk  of  frost 
bursting  the  pots,  and  water  can  he  given 
conveniently  when  the  soil  dries  out. 
Where  space  can  be  used  in  cold  frames 
these  afford  an  excellent  location  for 
starting  the  bulbs.  When  plenty  of  roots 
are  made,  and  top  growth  begins,  the  pots 
are  gradually  brought  to  the  light.  We 
like  to  put  them  in  a  north  window  in  a 
cool  room  at  first.  Freesias,  however,  are 
an  exception  as  regards  this  system,  for 
they  will  not  endure  the  cold  treatment 
required  by  the  bulbs  named  above,  and 
are  brought  into  growth  in  the  light  from 
the  time  they  are  planted.  They  are  often 
grown  in  the  window,  requiring  10  or  12 
weeks  to  come  into  bloom.  They  are  beau¬ 
tiful  and  fragrant  when  in  flower,  hut  the 
growth  seems  to  us  rather  sprawling  for 
window  culture.  There  are  now  many  im-  i 
proved  Freesias,  with  a  variety  of  delicate 
pastel  colors.  To  return  to  the  hardy 
bulbs,  one  of  our  neighbors  expressed 
surprised  at  our  planting  tulips  in  Fall. 
“Why,”  said  he.  “we  always  plant  them 
in  Spring  !  Sometimes  we  don’t  have  very 
good  luck  with  them  but  we  usually  have 
flowers  the  next  year.”  We  explained 
that  he  would  have  better  luck  if  he  ob¬ 
served  the  tulip’s  natural  habit,  and 
planted  the  dormant  bulbs  in  Fall.  The 
only  time  we  plant  any  of  these  hardy 
bulbs  earlier  in  the  season  is  when  they 
have  been  forced  indoors,  the  foliage  hav¬ 
ing  died  down  afterwards.  It  is  often 
convenient  to  plant  these  bulbs  in  some 
inconspicuous  place  when  engaged  in 
other  gardening  operations ;  the  bulbs 
have  a  chance  to  recuperate  naturally  in 
the  ground,  and  by  the  second  year  after¬ 
wards  they  usually  bloom  vigorously  as 
those  planted  out. 

Winter  Pensioners. — Bird  and  squir¬ 
rels  are  with  us,  demanding  daily  rations. 
One  morning  we  found  a  squirrel  at  the 
back  door,  busily  “shucking”  the  wrap¬ 
ping  off  a  loaf  of  raisin  bread  which  the 
baker  had  just  left.  To  the  squirrel  the 
loaf  appeared  as  manna  in  the  wilderness, 
but  we  prefer  to  substitute  peanuts.  A 
neighbor  complains  that  the  squirrels 
plant  acorns  all  over  his  lawn,  and  then 
apparently  forget  about  their  hoard,  so 
that  he  has  to  mow  off  young  oak  trees 
all  through  the  season.  This  is  not  help¬ 
ful  to  the  smoothness  of  the  lawn,  but  it 
enables  us  to  realize  how  much  the  squir¬ 
rels  aid  in  reforestation.  We  sometimes 
feel,  however,  that  they  need  a  card 
catalog  of  their  storage  facilities  for  we 
dig  up  buried  peanuts  everywhere  when 
working  the  garden  in  the  Spring. 

Pacific  Coast  Garde  xing. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  near  Los  Angeles  writes  Dec.  4 
that  she  has  sweet  peas  up  a  few  inches, 
and  various  other  plants  are  peeping 
through  the  soil,  following  a  good  all- 


New  1936  Models  Available  with 
Power  Turn,  and  Either  Air  Tires 
or  Steel  Tires. 


DOES  WORK 
OF  MANY 
MEN! 


Low  pressure  balloon  tires  are  great  im¬ 
provement  over  steel  lug  type.  Save  25%  fuel.  Enable  tractor  to  do  more 
work  in  a  day.  Provide  better  traction — without  damaging  field,  crop,  roots.  ResUt 
side  slip.  Can  be  speeded  up  to  15  to  20  miles  per  hour,  for  running  on  highways. 

PLOWS,  DISCS,  HARROWS,  CULTIVATES— 
RUNS  MACHINERY-  DOES  ALL  FARM  WORK 

Do  your  field  and  belt  work  quicker — with  less  labor — at  lower  cost. 
Raise  larger  and  better  crops.  You  can  with  this  Shaw  “Du-All”  Garden 
Tractor.  It’s  a  speedy,  powerful,  untiring  worker.  Smallest  size  does  the 
work  of  many  men.  Larger  sizes  do  work  of  2  horses  or  mules — more 
efficiently.  Amazingly  economical — the  Shaw  runs  all  clay  for  only  33  cents. 
Shaw  owners  acclaim  this  tractor  the  greatest  time,  labor  and  money-saver 
made!  Its  many  exclusive  features  make  it  the  standard  of  comparison!! 

Does  So  Many  Different  Jobs — Called  Tractor  of 
“100  Uses.”  Plows,  discs,  harrows,  furrows,  seeds 
cultivates,  harvests,  mows,  cuts  tall  weeds,  rakes, 
hauls — does  all  field  and  road  work.  Runs  feed  grind¬ 
ers.  concrete  mixers,  log  saws,  light  plants,  corn 
shelters,  washing  machines,  water  pumps — all  belt 
machinery.  Does  deep  mold -board  plowing,  and  other 
heavy  work.  And  owners  are  always  finding  new  uses 
for  the  Shaw.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  farms,  ranches, 
truck  gardens,  nurseries,  fruit  farms,  poultry  ranch¬ 
es,  estates,  suburban  homes,  golf  clubs,  parks,  etc. 

Beats  a  Horse  or  “Hands”!  The  Shaw  is  a  fast, 
untiring  worker — ready  to  work  24  hours  a  day.  if 
necessary.  Never  asks  for  wages.  Never  tires,  loafs 
lays  off.  complains,  or  argues.  Costs  less  than  £ 
cents  an  hour  to  run — never  “eats”  when  idle 
Requires  little  care. 


IMPROVED 

POWER 

TURN- 

Shaw  to 
Its  Own 


Enables 
Turn  by 
Power . 

Turning  the  ordiuarv 
garden  tractor  is  a  back¬ 
breaking  job.  When  yon 
reach  the  end  of  a  row 
it  must  be  lifted  and 
pushed  around  into  posi¬ 
tion  by  main  strength  and 
awkwardness.  The  new 
“Power  Turn”  S  H  A  W 
Tractor  pivots  on  either 
wheel  and  turns  on  its 
own  power.  (An  exclusive 
SHAW  feature,  patent  ap¬ 
plied  for.) 


Has  3  Speeds  Forward,  and  Re¬ 
verse — Special  to  Order — 6  Speeds 
Forward— runs  from  ys  to  15  or 
20  miles  per  hour.  Easier  to  han¬ 
dle  and  turn  than  horse  or  mule — use  it  closer  to  fences, 
trees,  rocks  and  plant  more  ground.  Reverse  Gear  Attach¬ 
ment  allows  you  to  work  quickly  and  easily  among  roots, 
rocks,  and  in  close  quarters.  Operates  so  easily— vour  wife 
or  10-year-old  boy  can  run  it.  if  necessary.  Handles  adjustable 
to  man,  woman  or  boy. 

Many  Other  Outstanding  Features:  New  Power  Turn  en¬ 
ables  bhaw  to  turn  in  its  tracks— with  no  lifting  or  pushing 
Easy  to  change  tillage  tools,  mowing  attachment,  etc. — because 
ol  convenient  Jiffy  Hitches.  Has  tool  attachment  for  its  many 
uses.  Patented  tool  control.  Gauge  wheels  regulate  cultivatin'0' 
depth.  Speed  and  width  adjustable.  Briggs  &  Stratton  4-cvele. 
air-cooled  engine — no  water  to  freeze.  Four  sizes — 2  to  5  H.p! 
Loth  walking  and  riding  models. 

“D.^ah  ”Cmi°RTcPRI9E~You  can  easily  owu  a  Shaw 

Tom  •  T,1?°  khrect-trom- Factory- to- You- Price  is  so 

LD" — it  will  surprise  you.  Soon  pays  for  itself  out  of 
the  money  it  saves.  Mail.  Coupon  below  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  Factory  Prices  and  Terms  today! 


10-DAY 
TRIAL  OFFER 

Use  the  Shaw  for  10 
days  on  your  own  work. 
See  for  yourself  what  an 
amazing  time,  labor  and 
money-saver  it  is!  For  de¬ 
tails  about  this  generous 
10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER— 
mail  coupon  at  right  today! 

R.  E.  Stafford,  III.,  writes — - 
“1  could  not  get  along  with¬ 
out  my  Shaw.” 

N.  Lebeau,  Mass.,  says — “I 

have  gone  in  places  with  my 
Shaw  that  a  horse  couldn’t  go.  ” 

J.  E.  Smith,  Ohio,  states — 
“I  did  the  same  amount  of 
work  with  my  Shaw  this  year 
for  $1.98  that  cost  me  $14 
last  year  without  it.” 


GET  YOUR  FREE  BOOK! 

Tells  everything  you  want  to  know 
about  the  Shaw.  Shows  actual 
photos  of  Shaw  being  used  at  all 
points  in  U.  S. — and  letters  of 
praise  written  by  Shaw  owners.  Gives 
amazingly  Low  Factory  Prices  on 
various  size  models  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  attachments.  This  Book  can 
be  worth  much  money  to  you.  Mail 
Coupon  below  for  your  copy  TODAY! 


MAIL  CO 


I  THE  SHAW  MFG.  CO.  (Addre*.  near :*t  office): 
■  £r?P*  St„  Galesburg,  Kans. 

tIwIa52olia  St-  Chicago.  III. 
cca'E  SresE-43d  New  York.  N\  Y. 

1  668-F  INo.  fourth  St.,  Columbus*  Ohio* 

information  at  once  about  the  Shaw- 
■  Uu-Ail  Garden  Tractor,  aa  checked  below: 


□  FREE  Book  and 
Low  Factory  Price 


□  10-Day  Tria! 
Offer 


Name  , 


Address . 
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Maules  ^amu&  Easy-Payment  Plan 

Has  Helped  Thousands  to  Plant 

MoreMauIesPrizeSeeds 
Than  Ever  Before/ 


SpjzcictJi  0££&tih- 

to  Win  More  New  Friends 
for  Maulein  1936 
Maule’s  Giant 
Pansies 


10c 


25c-Packet 
(200  seeds) 

Mammoth  3-in.  flowers, 
all  colors  mixed,  many 
waved  and  blotched. 


USB  COUPON  AT  RIGHT 

Maule’s  Success 
Tomato 

|I5SeedsketFREE 

targe,  smooth,  heavy- 
Kipens  evenly,  with¬ 
out  cracks.  Deep,  solid, 
luscious  flesh,  red. 
Send  3c  for  postage. 

I  ua«s COUPON  AT  RIGHT 

Wm.  Henry  Maule 

864  Maule  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Down  Payment  with  Order,  Nothing  More  Till  September 


may  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  liberal 
offer  our  friends  have  used  the  last  3  years  to  get 
more  seeds  with  less  cash.  Plant  more  Maule’s  seeds 
this  year,  for  good-luck  crops  at  good-times  prices. 

WE’LL  TRUST  YOU-Cet  all  the  seeds  you 
want,  and  let  your  crops  help  pay  for  them  this  fall  1 
Down  payment  with  order,  nothing  more  till 
September.  No  interest ! 

Same  low  prices  !  Same  Maule’s  tested, guaranteed 
seeds,  for  prize  vegetables  and  flowers.  Read  all  about 
it  in  Maule’s  Seed  Book — send  for  yours  right  away  1 


Get  Your  Seeds  Early! 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
864  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Enclosed  is . Send  me: 

□  25c-pkt.  Maule’s  Pansies  for  10c. 

P  15c-pkt.  Maule’s  Success  Tomatoes  for 
3c  postage. 

□  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free,  and  famous 

Easy-Payment  Plan. 


Name 


K.D.  or  Street 
P.0.  &  State 


^sW  THE  “OLD  RELIABLE”  SEED  HOUSE 


night  rain,  while  the  Poinsettias  are 
gorgeous  everywhere.  Weeding  is  once 
more  a  regular  garden  task,  but  then  an 
energetic  gardener  could  do  some  weeding 
in  Northern  New  Jersey  on  days  when 
the  surface  is  not  frozen.  Our  old  enemy, 
the  common  chickweed,  is  both  growing 
and  blooming,  as  it  does  all  the  year 
round.  In  ‘‘The  Origin  of  Species,”  Dar¬ 
win  observes  that  as  icebergs  are  some¬ 
times  loaded  with  earth  and  stones,  and 
have  even  carried  brushwood,  bones  and 
the  nest  of  a  land  bird,  they  must  oc¬ 
casionally  transport  seeds  from  one  part 
of  the  arctic  or  antarctic  to  another,  and 
during  the  glacial  period  from  one  part 
of  the  temperate  regions  to  another.  From 
the  rugged  character  of  the  chickweed, 
we  feel  that  this  plant  would  not  only 
survive,  but  would  flourish  and  bloom,  if 
taken  for  a  ride  by  an  iceberg. 

Caring  for  House  Plants. — At  this 
season  one  of  the  commonest  questions 
asked  by  home  gardeners  is  how  often 
they  should  water  their  window  plants. 
The  only  answer  that  can  be  given,  and 
that  a  very  ambiguous  one,  is  to  water 
when  they  need  it.  An  experienced  plant 
grower  can  tell  very  readily  whether  a 
plant  needs  water;  not  merely  the  sur¬ 
face  appearance  of  the  soil,  hut  the 
sound  given  when  the  side  of  the  pot  is 
tapped,  and  the  atmospheric  condition, 
are  also  guides.  In  the  ordinary  dwell¬ 
ing-house  the  air  is  usually  dry,  and  the 
plants  dry  out  more  quickly  than  in  a 
greenhouse.  For  this  reason  we  find  that 
many  of  our  house  plants  require  water¬ 
ing  daily,  but  this  does  not  mean  giving 
a  little  sprinkle  that  moistens  the  surface 
of  the  soil  only ;  it  means  a  soaking  that 
will  go  through  all  the  soil  in  the  pot. 
There  should  be  ample  drainage  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  so  that  ex¬ 
cess  water  will  run  off  naturally.  Do  not 
permit  the  pot  to  stand  in  an  outer  con¬ 
tainer  that  holds  water;  we  have  often 
found  some  unfortunate  palm  or  fern 
that  the  owner  says  “doesn’t  seem  to  do 
well”  standing  in  two  or  three  inches  of 
stagnant  water  in  an  outer  jardiniere. 
Such  water  prevents  proper  drainage  and 
air  circulation.  However,  there  is  no  rule 
without  an  exception,  and  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  white  calla  lily  enjoys  wet  feet. 
It  is  naturally  a  bog  plant,  and  an  outer 
vessel  containing  a  moderate  amount  of 
water,  in  which  the  pot  is  placed,  is  con¬ 
genial  to  it.  If  the  soil  is  allowed  to  dry 
out,  the  plant  suffers  an  immediate  check, 
the  thick  succulent  foliage  sometimes 
flagging  disastrously  from  this  cause.  A 
plant  that  needs  care  in  watering  is  the 
Sanseveiria,  commonly  called  snake  plant, 
though  we  prefer  its  old  name  of  bow¬ 
string  hemp.  This  seems  to  thrive  every¬ 
where  (even  in  the  “5-and-10”)  but  it 
will  not  endure  being  overwatered.  It 
likes  a  rather  heavy  soil,  and  if  this  be¬ 
comes  waterlogged  the  plant  suffers 
quickly.  With  moderation  in  watering  it 
will  always  give  satisfaction.  Our  plants 
grow  and  spread  so  that  they  become 
much  the  same  problem  as  our  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Aspidistras,  which,  after  being  di¬ 
vided  each  year,  repotted,  and  the  prog¬ 
eny  given  away,  finally  became  so  un¬ 
wieldy  that  they  were  sent  to  the  sun- 
room  of  a  public  institution,  where  they 
continue  to  thrive.  During  the  Winter 
plants  should  be  watered  in  the  morning, 
so  that  they  can  dry  off  during  the  day, 
before  the  temperature  drops.  And,  a 
final  warning,  do  not  water  the  foliage 
of  Begonias  and  other  subjects  having 
tender  or  hairy  leaves.  Put  the  water 
on  the  soil,  not  on  the  plant.  Decay  is 
often  started  by  water  spots  lying  on  the 
leaves  at  night.  Gloxinias  and  similar 
plants  are  particularly  sensitive  to  this. 

Winter  Seed  Sowing.  —  Like  every 
gardener,  we  have  to  wait  for  parsley  to 
germinate,  and  it  usually  appears  to  re¬ 
main  dormant  until  hot  dry  weather  sets 
in,  when  the  little  seedlings  shrivel  and 
die  if  not  watched  and  coddled.  We  had 
heard  of  Winter  sowing  for  this  seed,  a 
practice,  wTe  think  with  European  gar¬ 
deners,  so  we  sowed  a  batch  of  parsley 
seed  in  the  middle  of  December,  1934,  and 
had  the  finest  possible  germination  in 
early  Spring.  The  little  plants  did  well, 
and  parsley  was  plentiful  throughout  the 
season.  One  of  our  correspondents  told 
us  that  she  allowed  her  parsley  to  seed 
and  self-sow  the  second  season,  the  result 
being  that  the  parsley  bed  was  practical¬ 
ly  perennial.  We  shall  try  this  plan,  for 
newly  ripened  seed  would  seem  likely  to 
give  a  quicker  germination.  E.  T.  royle. 


Attractive  Prices 

FRUIT  TREES 
SMALL  FRUITS, 

SHRUBS  -  SEEDS 

and  Flowers 

Storr9  and  Harrison’s  Big 
1936  Catalog  Is  now  ready. 

Featuring  nursery  stock 
of  the  highest  quality  at 
prices  which  will  please 
you.  Whatever  your  plans 
for  planting  this  Spring, 
our  catalog  will  save  you 
money.  Our  82  years  of 
fair  dealings  insure  satis¬ 
faction. 

Write  Today  for  vl 

FREE  CATALOG 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Established.  18SU 

BOX  519  PAINESVILL.E,  OHIO 


DREER'S 

1936 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


Sent  free  to 
anyone  in¬ 
terested  in 
gardening. 
Contains  full 
information 
about  the  best 
of  the  new 
flowers  and 
vegetables  for  1936.  More  than 
a  catalog,  it  is  a  complete  guide 
to  those  whose  flower  and  veg¬ 
etable  gardens  are  a  source  of 
pride.  Reasonable  prices—- 
and  many  special  values. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

350  Dreer  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Trees  Of  Select  Quality  For  Spring  Planting 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  150,- 
000  one-year  apple,  limited  quantity 
two-year-olds,  best  new  and  older 
varieties.  150,000  select  Peach  trees 
one-year  and  June  Buds.  Nut  trees 
all  kinds.  Ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
We  specialize  in  yrowing  apple  and 
peach  trees  for  commercial  orchar- 
dists.  All  stock  thoroughly  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name. 

1936  Catalog  Ready  —  It’s  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


'SEEDS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Varieties 
Savo  money  and  get  better 

_ _{.  Write  today. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II,  Geneva,  Ohio 


R  A  W  B  E  R  R I  E  S 


Every  Grower  should  have  Raynor's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valoablo  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
d  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
WRITE  TODAY. 


Stra> 

^berries 

PAY 

1 51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
!  help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


Send  Today  For  Thia  Valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Booh. 

Describes  and  illustrates  in  00101*9  the 
leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  grower  Tel  13  how  we  grow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend's  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants,  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book 
A  postal  will  bring  your  free  copy. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 
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American  Fruits 


Rural  New-Yorker 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

333  W.  30th  St.,I\I.Y. 
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ospR/iumo 

"prayers 


GiveYou^V 
ratJdowest€osr\ 
WhatYouWantMosb 
Dependable  Pressure 
Uniformly 
Maintained 


IF  vou  raise  Potatoes 
or  Truck  Crops  or 
nave  an  Orchard,  it 
will  pay  you  to  send 
for  our  Catalog.  Itde- 
scribes a  complete  line 
of  Traction  and  Pow¬ 
er  Sprayers,  including 
tractor  and  truck-op¬ 
erated  models.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  for  Free 
Catalog  today. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Makers  of  Sprayers  for 
More  Than  54  Years 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


MORE  MONEY 


from  Potatoes* 
Celery*  Grapes 

0  BIGGER  yields,  better 
crops,  more  profit  if  you 
epray  with  the  BEAN  All- 
Purpose  Engine -Driven 
(3  h.p.)  Sprayer.  4  rows, 
3  nozzles  to  a  row.. .6  to  7 
gals,  a  minute  at  300  lb®, 
pressure  ...  larger  sizes 
also.  Quickly  and  easily 
adapted  for  orchard  use. 
•  • .  Send  for  catalog 

JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO* 


BEAM 


A.I.L  PURPOSE 


SPRAYERS 


-  DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
SB  Ilonmer  Street  348  W.  Julian  Street 
Lansing,  Mich.  San  Jofte,  C’nllf. 


I  Your  Garden  will  produce  better  qual¬ 
ity  vegetables  and  finer  flowers — at  no 
greater  cost— when  you  plant  ISBELL’S 
Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual— it  is 
brimful  of  useful  information — over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  — 28  pages  in  natural 
colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant.  Quotes 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  flower,  vege¬ 
table  and  field  seeds.  It’s  Free.  Write  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Growers 
a  141  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

,<2)|| |  of  this  Paper  to  have  a  copy  of 

MY  BIG  1936  CATALOG 


The  largest  seed  catalog  published 
p t-f  in  America.  Over  600  illustrations; 
**"760  in  natural  colors.  For  66  years  lead¬ 
ing  American  seed  catalog.  Good 
Seeds  Cheap.  None  better  at  any 
I  price.  Over  500,000  customers  save 
I  money  annually  buying  seeds  direct 
from  me,  a  seed  grower 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER] 

125  Beeds  of  my  New  Sen¬ 
sation  Tomato,  "King  of  the  Earlies,”  big 
solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease  resistant,  heavy 
yielder,  or  150  seeds  my  New  Peerless  Cab¬ 
bage,  Earliest  of  all  round  heads.  Matures 
62  days;  average  weight61bg.  Send  Sc  stamp 
to  cover  postage  for  either  one,  or  6c  for 
both  of  these  special  offers.  Catalog  FREE 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  SEEDSMAN 

Box  357  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Est.  1870 


FREE 


LIVINGSTON'S 


NEW 


GARDEN 

CATALOG 


with  accurate  planting  &  spray¬ 
ing  charts  and  easy  cultural  di¬ 
rections  not  found  elsewhere. 
Don’tbe  limited  to  a  small  selec¬ 
tion,  but  order  from  th  is  large  list 
of  best  old  and  many  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Write  for  this  new  FREE  book  today.  It’s  different. 


THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

42  E.  Spring  St.  86  th  Year  Columbus,  Ohio 


In  the  Champlain  Valley 
Orchards 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

here,  particularly  the  one  managed  by 
Jay  Gelder  at  Chazy.  Free  cider  is  on 
hand  in  sanitary  cups  for  any  who  will 
stop  to  help  themselves.  Those  who  buy 
apples  by  the  bushel  will  find  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  device  for  transferring  the  fruit  from 
bushel  baskets  to  strong  paper  bags.  By 
this  means  the  customer  can  .see  that  he  is 
getting  the  particular  basket  of  apples 
that  he  selects,  and  a  paper  bag  is  more 
convenient  and  cleaner  to  carry  in  a  pas¬ 
senger  automobile  than  a  wooden  box  or 
basket.  Besides  apples,  there  are  flowers, 
vegetables  and  honey,  bringing  a  total 
sale  of  $32,000  last  season.  During  the 
flush  of  the  season  five  clerks  are  kept 
busy  on  regular  days,  and  10  are  required 
for  Saturday,  Sunday  and  holiday  trade. 
A  special  Christmas  package  and  mail 
and  express  order  business  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  which  is  putting  good  fruit  into 
the  hands  of  satisfied  customers. 

Cool  nights  at  harvest  favor  a  Mcln- 
tosh  apple  which  keeps  long  in  storage. 
But  here,  as  in  other  good  McIntosh  sec¬ 
tions,  the  tendency  is  to  put  the  apples 
into  owner-owned  cold  storage  as  soon  as 
picked,  and  to  pack  out  of  storage.  ^  One 
of  the  modern  plants  is  that  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Orchards  at  Peru,  of  which  Mr. 
Avery  is  the  manager.  The  fruit  is  picked 
into  gift  crates  and  stored  to  the  ceiling 
of  the  storage.  Electricity  is  the  power, 
and  water  for  cooling  comes  from  the 
river.  There  is  need,  however,  for  even 
more  local  cold  storage  in  the  Champlain 
Valley. 

This  season,  because  of  hail  damage  in 
the  Champlain  Valley,  much  of  the  fruit 
has  gone  to  market  early,  largely  in  the 
eastern  apple  box  and  moved  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  Liners  of  colored  paper  are 
considered  a  good  investment.  With 
prices  low  to  start,  apples  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  steadily  into  consumption  so  that 
what  is  left  is  expected  to  bring  a  better 
price. 

It  has  been  the  practice  among  modern 
orcharding  methods  to  start  the  young 
trees  with  strip  cultivation,  often  inter¬ 
cropping  with  vegetables  on  some  of  the 
better  soils.  This  has  tended  to  put  the 
trees  on  ridges  or,  if  the  cultivation  has 
been  both  ways,  on  mounds.  Since  many 
of  these  soils  are  rather  heavy  this  prac¬ 
tice  seems  to  have  an  advantage  in  that 
it  helps  in  drainage.  At  one  time  Alfalfa 
was  grown  in  some  orchards  and  sold  as 
hay,  but  more  recently  the  trend  is  not 
only  to  leave  any  Alfalfa  or  grass  as  a 
mulch  about  the  trees,  but  even  to  bring 
in  hay  and  straw  as  mulch.  In  one  or¬ 
chard  a  straw  mulch  of  what  looked  like 
IS  inches  to  two  feet  deep  was  being,  ap¬ 
plied  in  early  Fall.  The  Northern  Or¬ 
chards  at  Peru  are  in  sod.  The  trees  are 
vigorous  and  uniform  in  stand  and 
growth  with  all  the  earmarks  of  happy 
trees.  The  very  successful  orchards  of 
Fred  L.  Porter  of  Grown  Point  are  also 
in  sod,  aided  by  applications  of  barnyard 
manure. 

It  was  a  large  gathering  of  happy  fami¬ 
lies  which  met  at  the  Grange  Hall  at 
Peru  for  the  Tenth  Annual  Banquet  of 
the  Champlain  Valley  Fruit  Growers’  As 
sociation  on  November  7.  Starting  with 
a  most  pleasant  banquet  and  ending  with 
a  jovial  dance,  there  was  an  excellent 
blending  of  humor,  pleasant  social  good 
time,  and  discussion  of  technical  fruit 
problems.  It  was  a  combination  of  effort 
from  Cornell  University,  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
and  local  talent.  It  drew  guests  from 
Canada,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
The  officers  of  the  association  are  J.  Leon 
Atwood,  president :  Jay  Gelder,  vice-presi¬ 
dent ;  Earl  Everett,  secretary;  Charles 
Barber,  treasurer:  Ray  Vaughan.  Ross  E. 
Clark  and  B.  E.  Holden,  directors. 

King  McIntosh  in  royal  garb  was 
seated  on  the  stage,  and  the  program  re¬ 
cited  : 

“A  Northern  Spy  from  Spitzenburg, 
Ben  Davis  was  his  name ; 

A  Roman  Beauty  met  by  chance, 

A  most  Delicious  dame. 

She  wore  a  Russet  McIntosh, 

Her  Maiden  Blush  was  sweet. 

And  soon  she  had  that  Winesap 
A-kneeling  at  her  feet." 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ULIALITY 


Get  Our 

Prices  on  Bushel  or 
Carload.  Oats,  Corn,  Barley, 
Potatoes.  Grass  Seed. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER.  Box  B,  HONEOYE  FAILS,  N.  V 


Fallen  Leaves 

The  leaves  that  fall  to  Mother  Earth, 
And  feel  her  warm  caress, 

Are  not  the  germ  of  life  itself, 

But  just  the  faded  dress. 

For  tight  unto  the  parent  bough 
The  life  buds  closely  cling. 

To  sleep  throughout  the  wintry  night. 
And  wake  at  Dawn  of  Spring. 


West  HillNurseries 

Box  6,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

Wo  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia,  Urbana, 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  CATALOG  FREE 


Plenty  of  Power  at  Low  Cost 

Plows,  discs,  seeds,  cultivates, 
digs  potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Swivel  trailer  wheels  and  cul¬ 
tivator  lift  for  easy  turning. 
Over  4  h.  p.  on  belt  work.  M  ov- 
ing  oarts  fully  enclosed.  Write 
Pioneer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  K-16  West  Allis,Wi9. 


So  why  bemoan  the  Fallen  Leaves, 
That  rustle  neatli  our  feet? 

They  fall  to  live  again  transformed. 
Life’s  cycle  to  complete. 

EDITH  B.  HOVER. 


Refinements  That  Bring  New 
Economies  to  Sprayer  Opera¬ 
tion  and  Maintenance . 


Streamlined,  armored  and  dust  proofed 

•  Really  Streamlined  •  Fully  Armored  and  Dust  Proofed  •  Roller 
Bearings  on  All  Wheels  •  Interchangeable  Wood  or  Steel  Tanks 

•  All  Moving  Parts,  Including  Plungers,  Running  in  a  Bath  of 
Filtered  Oil  •  Short-turn  Trucks  •  Rubber  or  Steel  Wheels 


For  small  acreage 


#  Today  the  owner  of  a  Hardie 
sprayer  does  his  spraying  at  the  low¬ 
est  cost  ever  recorded  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  industry. 

The  Hardie  owner  does  not  stop 
work  to  coddle  pump  or  engine  or 
to  dislodge  branches  that  have  be¬ 
come  caught  on  the  sprayer. 

The  streamlined  Hardie  does  not 
break  the  branches  nor  knock  the 
fruit  off  the  tre.e. 

Hardie  high  pressure  and  big  ca¬ 
pacity  apply  the  spray  material  with 
quick,  thorough  penetration  and 
complete  coverage  but  without 
waste.  Hardie  speed  in  application 
saves  valuable  time. 

Hardie  roller  bearing  trucks  re¬ 
duce  pull  approximately  50%,  mak¬ 
ing  it  easy  to  take  the  outfit  any¬ 
where  quickly  and  safely. 

Steel  platforms  at  rear  for  hose 
men  reduce  labor  and  fatigue  of 
spray  application. 

Specialized  Hardie  spray  guns  cut 
time  and  material  required  per  tree. 

Every  detail  about  the  Hardie  is 


conveniently  placed,  easily  reached, 
and  designed  to  save  expense,  time 
and  trouble  in  use. 

The  Hardie  pump  and  engine  are 
protected  by  really  complete  dust 
proofing — no  radiator  to  suck  in 
dust  and  spray. 

The  Hardie  pump  delivers  the 
spray  material  to  the  hose  with  ab¬ 
solutely  unmatched  displacement  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Internal  leakage  through 
valves  or  past  plungers  is  practically 
negligible. 

Plunger  cups  easily  last  an  entire 
season  without  replacement. 

Any  Hardie  owner  will  tell  you 
repairs  cost  so  little  he  doesn't  even 
keep  an  account  of  them. 

See  the  Hardies  before  you  buy. 
Write  for  catalog  showing  40  sizes 
and  styles  of  portable  and  station¬ 
ary  Hardies  powered  by  truck,  trac¬ 
tor,  gasoline  engine,  or  electric  mo¬ 
tor,  delivering  3  to  50  gallons  per 
minute  at  300  to  800  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  per  square  inch  for  every  spray¬ 
ing  job. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY  •  HUDSON,  MICH. 

Branch  Factories,  Sales  and  Service  Offices: 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  •  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
BROCKPORT,  N.  Y.  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  Export  Department:  DETROIT,  MICH. 


HARDIE 

-  SPRAYERS 


Orchard  Brand 
Lime  Sulphur  So¬ 
lution,  Dry  Lime 
Sulphur,  and  Oil 
Emulsion  83  are 
economy  products  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  quality  and 
uniformity.  You  will  do 
well  to  get  Orchard  Brand 
prices  before  placing  any 
spray  material  contracts. 
Dealers  and  Company  of¬ 
fices  from  coast  to  coast. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 

40  Rector  St„  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
i  he  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Greetings 

AS  THE  old  year  fades  away  the  editorial  and 
executive  staff  with  all  workers  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  this  publication  pause 
a  moment  before  the  fade  of  the  lingering  twilight 
to  catch  a  fanciful  picture  of  the  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  farm  homes  with  their  one  and  a 
quarter  million  country  folk  whom  it  has  been  our 
privilege  to  serve  during  the  year.  In  spirit  with 
uncovered  heads  and  in  silent  meditation  we  ex¬ 
press  to  each  and  everyone  our  appreciation  of  his 
and  her  co-operation,  confidence  and  friendship. 
Turning  again  in  spirit  to  the  coming  dawn  of  a 
New  Year,  we  breathe  the  wish  of  a  Happy  New 
Year,  and  the  hope  that  it  will  bring  to  each  and 
all — Peace,  Prosperity  and  Happiness. 

* 

Weekly  Issues  Renewed 

WITH  this  number  the  weekly  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  renewed.  The  next  is¬ 
sue  will  appear  during  the  week  ending  January  11, 
and  weekly  issues  will  follow  regularly. 

SOMETHING  of  what  it  costs  to  grow  large  crops 
of  potatoes  nowadays  may  be  learned  from  a 
study  of  the  operations  of  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  300-bushel  potato  club  in  1935.  The 
amount  of  fertilizer  used  varied,  but  averaged 
around  a  ton  per  acre. 

The  amount  of  seed  per  acre  has  increased  from 
the  common  amount  of  around  15  bushels  to  an 
average  of  20.2  bushels  in  the  last  10  years  in  which 
the  club  has  been  demonstrating  the  value  of  more 
seed.  Burton  A.  Corbett,  Colebrook,  planted  25 
bushels  per  acre  and  got  the  third  highest  yield  of 
375  bushels.  Arthur  Price,  Madbury,  champion,  used 
22  bushels  and  got  457  bushels  per  acre.  Thirteen 
growers  used  New  Hampshire  seed,  three  Maine  and 
one  Vermont.  The  seed  was  certified  in  34  cases; 
uncertified  in  three  others. 

All  but  two  of  the  growers  sprayed  in  1935.  Others 
who  dusted  failed  to  make  the  club.  Ford  S.  Prince, 
agronomist,  says  that,  in  a  dry  year  like  1935,  insects 
and  diseases  are  especially  destructive  to  potato 
loaves  and  that  dust  does  not  control  them  effec¬ 
tively  under  such  conditions.  Harry  Gould,  Pier- 
mont,  illustrated  the  greater  effectiveness  of  spray  in 
1935.  Previous  to  the  1935  season  he  never  got  a 
yield  of  much  above  300  bushels.  In  1935  he  bought 
a  spray  outfit  and  placed  in  the  300-busliel  club  with  a 
yield  of  353  bushels  in  a  season  that  was  more  un¬ 
favorable  than  others  in  which  he  tried.  Both  those 
who  dusted  and  those  who  sprayed  did  so  an  average 
of  approximately  six  times. 

* 


SOME  educators  are  debating  whether  it  pays  to 
teach  fractions,  except  in  a  very  limited  way. 
The  argument  is  that  as  halves,  thirds,  fourths  and 
sixteenths  are  the  fractions  mainly  used  in  business 
and  life  in  general,  there  is  no  use  in  teaching  any 
other  fractions. 

About  this,  our  friend,  F.  II.  Selden,  of  Cranes- 
ville,  Pa.,  well  says  in  The  Journal  of  Education: 

The  answer  is  that  the  fewer  fractions  thus  eom- 
lnitteed  to  memory,  the  more  likely  will  be  the  desired 
passing  mark,  provided  it  can  be  arranged  that  the  final 
examination  is  to  include  no  test  of  the  pupil’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  of  fractions  and  be  confined  solely 
to  examples  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  few  ex¬ 
amples  on  which  the  boys  and  girls  have  wasted  their 
time.  To  escape  thus  any  attempt  to  learn  to  solve 
problems  containing  fractions,  is  pretty  certain  to  get 
the  pupil  through  school  and  out  into  the  world  of 
affairs,  where  he  will  sooner  or  later  discover  that  he 
has  been  cold-bricked  bv  those  who  have  been  trusted 
to  teach  him  a  few  of  the  things  essential  in  adult  life. 

This  idea  tkaj  a  pupil  should  be  taught  only  what 
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he  will  use  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  for  the 
tragic  effect  on  helpless  children.  Any  mental  train¬ 
ing  wliicn  helps  one  to  reason  and  analyze  will  be  of 
the  utmost  value.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
mathematics.  No  pupil  can  get  too  much  general 
knowledge  of  fractions. 

* 

A  STRIKING  commentary  on  the  carelessness  of 
automobile  drivers  at  railroad  crossings  is  the 
fact  that  in, 37  per  cent  of  the  1,625  crossing  acci¬ 
dents,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935,  the  motor 
vehicles  crashed  into  the  side  of  the  train.  Either 
the  drivers  were  not  looking,  or  did  not  have  their 
cars  under  control.  Of  these  accidents  24  per  cent 
occurred  in  daylight. 

Anybody  involved  in  such  an  accident  is  surely 
not  fit  to  have  a  driving  license.  Perhaps  he  might 
learn  to  be  careful  with  proper  instruction,  in  time, 
but  it  seems  doubtful. 


* 

SWEET  potatoes  are  being  grown  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  Connecticut,  especially  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  The  Experiment  Station, 
at  New  Haven,  which  specializes  in  study  of  insects 
and  plant  diseases,  has  been  investigating  methods 
of  producing  seed  free  from  disease,  to  which  the 
sweet  potato  is  subject. 

The  most  promise  in  this  line  is  from  a  method  of 
slip-seeding,  which  furnishes  an  important  control  of 
the  most  serious  diseases  of  sweet  potatoes.  This 
was  tried  out  at  the  Station  farm  at  Mount  Carmel 
last  Summer  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Dunlap.  Sweet  potatoes 
were  set  in  the  field  on  May  31.  Cuttings  from 
healthy  vines  were  taken  July  25  and  planted  imme¬ 
diately.  These  took  root  readily  and  by  October  10 
had  produced  sweet  potatoes  large  enough  to  be 
stored  for  use  as  seed  next  Spring. 

This  method  of  “certifying”  could  not  be  used 
with  other  potatoes,  as  they  will  not,  like  the  sweets, 
grow  from  vine  cuttings. 


* 

THE  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  at  Harrisburg, 
January  20-24,  promises  to  be  the  best  and  most 
complete  of  all  held  in  the  great  ten-acre  building, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  All  space  for  commer¬ 
cial  exhibits  had  been  taken  by  late  November. 

The  poultry  show  will  be  large,  including  the 
dressed  turkey  and  baby  chick  exhibits.  Many  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  farm  organizations  will  be  held 
during  the  show  week.  Among  these  are :  The  swine 
and  dairy  breed  associations,  the  Stallion  Owners  of 
Pennsylvania,  Beekeepers’  Association,  Dairy  and 
Milk  Inspectors’  Association,  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Allied  Dairy  Farmers,  Society  of  Farm  Women, 
Former  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Horticultural 
Association,  State  Association  of  Markets,  Nut 
Growers’  Association,  Potato  Growers’  Association, 
Tobacco  Growers’  Association,  Ponltrymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers’  Association.  Thresh 
c-rmen  and  Farmers’  Association,  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  and  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Milk 
Dealers. 


Special  programs  are  being  arranged  for  the  main 
auditorium  starting  Monday  evening  when  the  popu¬ 
lar  opening  meeting  will  be  held.  The  State  horse¬ 
shoe  pitching  tournament,  the  rural  dramatic  and 
music  contest,  the  4-II  club  exhibits  and  the  voca 
tional  school  demonstrations  will  be  interesting  fea¬ 
tures  again  this  year. 


4' 


A  CHECK  of  the  yields  which  brought  4-H  club 
vegetable  growers  N.  J.  Horticultural  Society 
medals  at  Atlantic  City  shows  that  their  yields  were 
considerably  more  than  the  State  average  for  all 
growers,  and  even  above  the  New  Jersey  standard 
yields,  or  those  which  will  produce  a  profit. 

Byron  Shaw,  16,  of  Swedesboro,  who  this  year  won 
his  fourth  medal  as  the  State’s  outstanding  junior 
sweet  potato  grower,  grew  140  bushels  on  a  half  acre 
of  land.  This  is  an  exceptionally  good  yield  for  this 
year,  being  well  above  the  less  than  200-bushel-per- 
aere  average  for  Gloucester  County  and  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  State's  eight-year  average  yield 
of  134  bushels.  The  standard  yield  is  200  bushels. 

Another  Gloucester  County  boy,  Charles  Langley, 
16,  of  Glassboro,  won  his  third  Society  award  on 
cantaloupes.  His  yield  of  347  crates  on  an  acre  of 
land  is  more  than  100  crates  above  the  standard,  215 
crates,  and  more  than  200  crates  above  the  136-crate 
State  average. 

A  yield  of  651  bushels  of  peppers  to  an  acre 
brought  Borton  Somers,  20,  of  Mullica  Hill,  his 
third  medal  for  that  crop.  The  average  New  Jersey 
yield  is  252  bushels  and  the  standard  is  365  bushels. 
Somers,  also  has  one  Society  tomato  medal  in  his 
collection. 

The  tomato  yields,  both  for  can-house  and  market, 
would  have  won  the  junior  growers  high  ranking 
among  all  State  growers.  The  12,98  tons  of  Rutgers, 


which  Nathan  and  Seymour  Wolinsky,  of  Allentown, 
grew  on  an  acre  for  can-house  use  would  have  given 
them  fifth  ranking  in  the  10-ton  club  for  can-house 
tomato-growers.  This  yield,  made  by  the  boys  in 
their  first  year  of  club  work,  is  well  above  the  stand 
ard  yield  of  eight  tons  and  the  State  average  of  5.3 
tons.  Two  other  Monmouth  County  brothers,  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Milton  Koenig,  of  Freehold,  received 
medals  for  their  yield  of  13. 2S  tons  of  market  toma¬ 
toes  per  acre.  Both  sets  of  brothers  attribute  their 
success  to  blocking  their  plants  and  setting  them 
early  in  May  and  to  using  adequate  fertilizers. 

Keeping  a  half  acre  of  land  in  constant  production 
throughout  the  season  won  for  Harold  Yard,  16.  of 
Robbinsville,  in  Mercer  County,  recognition  as  the 
State’s  outstanding  junior  home  gardener.  He  won 
over  a  field  of  SO  boys  and  girls  who  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  tin1  award. 

* 

IT  WILL  probably  be  news  to  many  persons  that 
several  States  give  a  bounty  on  crows. 

A  leaflet  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey 
states  that  Delaware  gives  five  cents  for  a  crow's 
head,  and  Ohio.  25  cents. 

Crows  killed  in  Virginia  between  April  1  and  Sep¬ 
tember  30  bring  15  cents  each.  In  Nebraska  the 
bounty  rate  is  10  cents.  A  State  statute  permits 
Oklahoma  county  commissioners  to  offer  a  five-cent 
bounty. 

Crow  eggs  in  lots  of  10  or  more  have  a  bounty  of 
five  cents  each  in  Indiana.  This  State  also  offers 
a  head  bounty  of  10  cents.  Minnesota  offers  tin* 
same  rate  for  crows  killed  between  May  15  and  June 
15,  and  August  15  and  September  15.  In  most  States 
no  bounties  are  offered. 


* 

THE  16tli  annual  meeting  of  the  Horse  and  Mule 
Association  of  America,  held  December  4,  1935. 
at  Chicago,  was  well  attended  by  members  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  President  A.  B.  Han¬ 
cock,  of  Kentucky,  emphasized  the  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  horse  and  mule  industry,  which  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  prices  from  25  to  40  per  cent  higher  than  two 
years  ago,  with  broad  demand  for  all  available  ani 
mals.  He  said  that  pleasure  horse  use  was  increasing. 

Secretary  Wayne  Dinsniore  reviewed  the  work 
done  by  the  association  during  the  past  year  and 
pointed  out  that  the  forecasts  made  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  were  being  borne  out  by  present  supply,  demand 
and  prices. 

Treasurer  II.  A.  Bascom,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  pre¬ 
sented  the  financial  report,  which  disclosed  that  in¬ 
come  of  the  association  was  25  per  cent  greater  in 
1935  than  in  the  preceding  year,  that  the  association 
has  a  substantial  balance,  and  that  the  gain  in  mem¬ 
bership  was  greater  than  at  any  time  since  1930. 

“Horse  Power  in  Action,”  an  extremely  informative 
and  interesting  motion  picture  with  sound  accom¬ 
paniment — a  talkie — made  a  hit.  It  is  a  short  feature 
just  completed  by  the  Horse  and  Mule  Association 
of  America,  is  designed  to  fill  in  on  any  theater  pro¬ 
gram,  and  those  who  saw  it  predict  that  every  school 
of  vocational  agriculture  and  every  meeting  of  horse 
and  mule  breeders  will  want  to  obtain  it  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  their  local  theaters. 

* 

“Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning  ; 

Every  morn  is  a  world  made  new.” 

\*7E  LIKE  to  think  of  these  lines  at  any  time. 
VV  but  they  seem  more  appropriate  as  we  tear  off 
the  last  day  of  the  old  year  from  our  calendar  and 
face  the  new  year  with  its  promise  of  Hope.  As  a 
child  erases  from  his  slate  the  problem  that  has 
baffled  him  and  starts  anew  with  a  fresh  perspec¬ 
tive,  so  may  we  feel  that  our  slate  is  also  clean  and 
ready  for  a  better  record.  It  may  be  now  stained 
with  blots  and  blemishes;  there  may  be  some  traces 
ot  tears  when  days  wei"  dark  and  gloomy  and  the 
snn  did  not  seem  to  shine.  But  however  hopeless 
life  might  have  appeared  at  that  time,  we  can  now 
lift  up  our  eyes  to  see  the  new  world  appearing  be¬ 
fore  us  in  all  its  glory.  Hope  is  such  an  important 
factor  in  our  lives  that  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
three  greatest  things  in  the  world. 


Brevities 


Yes,  the  Winter's  shortest 
chuck  day”  will  be  with  us. 
and  Spring  once  more. 


day  is  past.  Soon  “wood- 
Theu  St.  Patrick’s  Day, 


Here  is  some  useful  material  for  those 
make  New  Year  resolutions:  “What  doth 
Quire  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  lov 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?” 


who  care  to 
the  Lord  re- 
e  mercy,  and 


T\  answering  the  question  as  to  whether  mushroom 
culture  is  a  racket,  the  New  Hampshire  Station  says  it 
ts  as  legitimate  a  business  as  the  production  of  carrots 
or  potatoes:  that  there  are  many  reliable  manufac¬ 
turers  of  good  spawn  who  sell  their  product  on  the  same 
basis  as  seedsmen  sell  carrot  seed — that  if  handled  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  directions  it  will  make  a  crop  of  mush¬ 
rooms.  But  they  do  not  guarantee  a  big  crop  nor  large 
profits. 
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Sophistry  in  Milk  Talk 

WE  HAVE  no  rebuke  for  those  milk  producers 
of  Boston.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Detroit, 
Clii<  ago  and  New  York  who  are  criticized  because 
they  are  never  satisfied  with  the  flat  price  plan,  the 
varied  forms  of  the  basic  price  schemes,  or  the  mul- 
tiple-classifled-blended  price,  but  seek  relief  back  and 
forth,  as  i-s  alleged,  from  one  to  the  other.  We 
frankly  confess  to  a  sympathetic  irritation  in  their 
efforts  to  squirm  themselves  out  of  an  economic 
“straight  jacket”  slipped  over  them  while  under  the 
mystical  sphll  of  professional  promoters  in  alliance 
with  shrewd  milk  dealers. 

Under  the  flat  price  plan  the  farmer  at  least 
knew  what  he  was  to  get  for  milk  before  it  left  the 
barn.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  arguing  the  matter 
of  price  with  the  buyer  anyway.  If  it  was  too  low 
he  could  ease  up  on  production,  and  spur  up  the 
flow  when  the  price  justified  it.  When  it  passed  out 
of  his  hands  the  dealer  had  an  incentive  to  make  the 
best  use  of  it. 

Under  both  the  base  and  class  schemes  the  milk  is 
delivered  to  the  dealer  on  consignment.  The  farmer 
takes  the  loss  for  every  pint  of  milk  “returned”  or 
“soured,”  “wasted”  or  unused.  He  makes  nearly 
two  months  shipment  before  he  knows  the  price  for 
the  first  month.  After  it  is  consumed  the  dealer  de¬ 
termines  the  price  he  finally  pays  for  it. 

The  dealers  of  old  devised  some  clever  schemes  to 
buy  milk  cheap,  but  they  never  resorted  to  anything 
so  deliberately  and  intentionally  fraudulent  as  the 
base  and  class  plan  for  fixing  the  price  of  milk. 
That  stunt  was  the  invention  of  the  co-operative 
leaders  in  recent  years.  To  forestall  criticism  it  was 
put  out  as  a  boon  to  the  farm  and  a  step  in  the 
march  of  progress.  There  was  no  hint  of  its  value  to 
the  big  dealer  with  a  comprehensive  chain  of  sub¬ 
sidiaries  and  far-flung  distributing  points. 

The  insinuation  that  dairymen  wish  a  change  in 
the  method  of  determining  the  price  of  their  milk 
because  of  a  restless  habit  acquired  during  the  de¬ 
pression  dovetails  with  the  sophistry  of  those  who 
benefit  from  it.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  facts  that 
producers  have  lost  all  their  rights  in  the  pricing 
and  marketing  of  their  milk,  and  that  they  demand 
with  practically  a  unanimous  voice  to  have  the  right 
to  negotiate  their  own  sales  and  to  know  the  price 
before  the  milk  leaves  their  farms. 

It  is  a  familiar  expeidence  to  see  reformers  fight 
radically  to  gain  position  and  power  in  industry  and 
in  government.  When  once  intrenched  in  comfort¬ 
able  positions  themselves  they  turn  conservative  and 
no  matter  how  ruinous  or  corrupt  things  become 
they  plead,  that  any  change  would  be  harmful.  It 
would  be  to  them. 

The  producers  of  milk  have  a  clear  title  to  it.  It 
is  their  right  to  determine  the  terms  for  the  sale  of 
if.  The  simple  way  is  to  determine  a  price  them¬ 
selves  and  sell  the  fluid  milk  dealer  all  he  will  take 
at  that  price.  If  farmers  produce  more,  the  so- 
called  surplus  can  be  handled  in  the  country  at  a 
reasonable  profit.  This  is  the  way  farmers  wish  to 
handle  their  milk.  It  is  the  way  they  will  handle  it 
in  the  future. 


The  Milk  Vote 

THE  returns  on  our  straw  vote  to  determine  farm 
sentiment  on  their  milk  problems  have  increased 
to  4,453  votes.  The  propositions  were  mailed  to 
1.5,600  farmers  in  22  dairy  counties  of  New  Y'ork 
State.  Every  rural  post  office  in  these  counties  was 
included,  and  distribution  made  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  farmers  in  each  county.  The  list  con¬ 
sisted  of  20  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  each  county. 
The  purpose  was  to  get  a  cross  section  sentiment  of 
milk  producers  in  these  22  counties.  The  record  of 
voters  to  date  are  as  follows : 

1. — Are  you  in  favor  of  a  ..nv  to  empower  farmers  to 
determine  the  price  to  be  paid  for  their  own  milk  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Milk  Committee 

YES,  4,292.  NO.  113.  NO  VOTE,  48. 

2. — Are  you  in  favor  of  continuing  the  present  State 
Milk  Control  Law? 

YES,  702.  NO  3,490.  NO  VOTE,  261. 

3. — Are  you  in  favor  of  the  proposed  Federal  Control 
of  interstate  milk? 

YES,  1,191.  NO,  2.960.  NO  VOTE,  302. 

The  volume  of  returns  is  significant  as  to  the  in¬ 
terest.  Usually  such  returns  run  from  3  to  5  per 
cent.  This  return  is  practically  29  per  cent.  The 
proportions  vary  little  from  the  first  report  on  page 
795,  issue  of  December  21.  Roughly  the  vote  for  No. 
1  is  almost  unanimous.  The  vote  against  No.  2  con¬ 
tinues  about  5  to  1.  with  some  gain  for  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  There  is  also  a  fractional  gain  in  the  vote 
against  No.  3. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  dairy  farmers 
want  the  facilities  iu  their  own  hands  to  do  this  milk 


job  for  themselves.  It  was  assumed  that  because  the 
fear  of  possible  reprisals  some  dairymen  might  hesi¬ 
tate  to  sign  their  names.  For  this  reason  the  name 
was  optional.  The  vote  might  be  secret.  A  few  are. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  voters  signed  their  names 
and  addresses,  and  asked  to  be  considered  a  member 
of  the  committee  to  help  perfect  the  bill  and  to  work 
for  it.  The  committee  already  has  more  than  4,000 
members,  and  more  are  coming  every  day. 

If  the  Legislators  keep  their  promise  to  give  dairy¬ 
men  the  marketing  system  they  want  the  bill  is  as 
good  as  passed. 

We  have  always  insisted  that  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  have  the  initiative,  the  purpose  and  the  ability 
to  handle  this  milk  problem,  and  that,  if  given  the 
needed  legal  machinery,  they  would  do  it  and  make 
a  good  job  of  it.  Now  let  us  prow  the  contention. 
A  tentative  draft  of  the  bill  to  create  the  system  is 
being  prepared.  Some  helpful  suggestions  have  al¬ 
ready  come  in  with  the  votes. 

Indemnity  for  Bang's  Disease 
Eradication 

WHEN  health  boards  and  consumers  demand 
that  dairy  cattle  which  supply  Grade  A  milk 
be  free  from  Bang’s  disease  and  mastitis  it  is  only 
fair  and  just  that  dairy  farmers  be  compensated 
reasonable  amounts  for  the  slaughter  loss  so  In¬ 
curred.  This  principle  was  observed  in  the  case  of 
cattle  slaughtered  in  the  tuberculosis  program.  The 
amount  of  the  appropriation  should  depend  on  an  es¬ 
timate  of  the  probable  condemnations  during  the 
year,  if  the  ordnance  to  exclude  milk  from  non-tested 
cattle  as  of  January  1.  1937,  is  to  be  enforced.  Such 
indemnities  should  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  condemned  animals.  They  should  at  least  be  no 
less  than  that  now  paid  for  tuberculosis  reactors.  A 
reactor  for  Bang’s  disease  removed  from  the  herd 
and  sold  for  slaughter  carries  the  same  relative  loss 
to  the  owner  regardless  of  the  disease. 

Where  high  quality  is  demanded  by  consumers  in 
all  other  food  products  the  cost  of  producing  such 
quality  and  meeting  increased  overhead  in  non-agri 
cultural  industries,  is  always  passed  on  to  the  ulti 
mate  consumer.  Milk  is  the  only  food  product  in 
which  increased  quality  is  demanded  but  where  the 
producer  does  not  share  in  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  better  product  .  At  present  his  price 
is  fixed  by  law,  therefore,  if  increased  production 
costs  are  forced  on  him  by  regulations  over  which 
he  has  no  control,  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  not 
be  forced  to  shoulder  the  extra  burden. 

The  New  York  State  Grange 

LOUIS  J.  TABER  made  a  hit  at  the  New  York 
State  Grange,  at  Oneonta,  during  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  session,  when  he  said  the  farmer  himself  and 
not  the  Government  should  control  the  distribution 
and  prices  of  farm  products,  and  that  dairy  farmers 
are  now  holding  the  hot  end  of  the  poker  on  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  treaty. 

A  resolution  proposed  by  the  Wayne  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  in  disapproval  of  the  Government’s 
control  plan  was  overwhelmingly  approved.  The 
resolution  called  for  farm  control  co-operation  in 
preference  to  regimentation  by  the  AAA.  The  remedy 
for  many  of  the  ills  of  agriculture  lies  within  the 
means  of  farmers  themselves,  said  the  resolution. 

The  Grange  passed  a  resolution  for  a  compensa¬ 
tory  tax  levy  on  oleomargarine  and  an  increased  tax 
of  at  least  five  cents  a  pound  on  oleo  oils.  It  ap¬ 
proved  the  regional  market  at  Menands,  just  north 
of  Albany,  and  disapproved  the  proposed  duplica¬ 
tion  of  that  market  in  the  Albany  area.  It  voted 
for  an  amendment  of  a  law  to  give  towns  which 
voted  dry  their  share  of  the  alcohol  beverage  tax : 
recommended  5  per  cent  reduction  in  auto  license 
fees  and  the  use  of  all  gasoline  tax  money  for  high¬ 
way  purposes.  It  recommended  uniform  sanitary 
regulations  for  milk  and  a  differential  for  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  where  local  regulations  call  for  higher  stand¬ 
ards.  It  recommended  full  indemnities  for  cows 
condemned  by  Bangs  disease  and  mastitis :  approved 
State  Milk  Control  while  the  emergency  lasts :  ap¬ 
proved  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 

It  opposed  regulations  that  would  hamper  the  op¬ 
eration  of  motor  trucks  and  opposed  importations  of 
starch  from  c  ount  r  j  e  s  in  competition  with 
American  potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  rice  and  other 
starch  products.  It  opposed  war — would  take  profit 
out  of  war  trade  and  conscript  wealth  as  well  as 
men  in  time  of  war.  It  opposed  consolidation  of 
country  school  districts ;  opposed  reciprocal  treaties 
made  at  the  expense  of  agriculture :  opposed  sales 
tax  and  requested  reduction  of  taxes  for  the  relief 
of  farmers  and  home-owners.  It  opposed  Federal 
Housing  projects  where  the  Government  retains  title 
and  relieves  such  property  from  taxation. 


AAA  Drops  License  Appeal 

ACCORDING  to  dispatches  from  Washington  the 
United  States  Government  has  dropped  its  ap¬ 
peal  in  the  Boston  milk  case.  The  case  was  an  ap¬ 
peal  by  the  government  from  the  decision  of  Justice 
Brewster  of  the  Federal  District  Court  in  Boston 
jurisdiction  last  May  in  which  it  was  held  that  the 
AAA  license  for  the  control  of  milk  in  the  Boston 
district  was  nul  and  void.  A  similar  case  involving 
the  license  feature  of  AAA  is  now  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  the  one  decision  will  probably 
c-over  both  cases.  But  the  Brewster  decision  stands 
in  the  meantime. 


The  State  Society  Annual  Meeting 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  that  the  104th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  hearing  room  of  the 
new  Office  Building  in  Albany,  on  Wednesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1936. 

An  old-fashioned  farm  products  dinner  will  be 
served  in  the  evening  at  a  down-town  hotel.  The 
program  will  be  announced  later. 


Delayed  Milk  Report 

HE  Brescia  Milk  Company,  Inc.,  reports  price 
to  producers  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  for  the  month 
of  November  at  the  farm  of  $2.2S. 


The  Maine  State  Grange 

There  were  550  delegates  in  attendance  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Maine  State  Grange  in  Portland  City  Hall. 
December  2-6.  Past  Master  Harry  B.  Crawford,  of 
Houlton,  who  has  had  a  six-year  term,  decided  not  to 
be  a  candidate  for  Master,  and  F.  Ardine  Richardson, 
of  Strong,  for  six  years  State  Overseer,  was  elected  to 
that  office.  E.  E.  Auburn  was  re-elected  the  treasurer, 
an  _  office  ha  has  held  for  the  past  30  years,  during 
which  time  $600,000  in  Grange  funds  have  passed 
through  his  hands.  The  secretary.  Mrs.  Nellie  Hascall, 
of  Auburn,  was  also  re-elected.  Other  officers  are :  E. 
C  Bean,  of  Kenduskeag,  Overseer;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
C.  Griptill,  of  Berwick.  Assistant  Steward  and  Lady  As¬ 
sistant  Steward;  W.  L.  Hammond,  of  Bangor,  Stew¬ 
ard  ;  E.  A.  Wixon,  of  Waterville,  Gatekeeper ;  Rev. 
Royal  Brown,  of  Bangor,  Chaplain ;  Mrs.  F.  Ardine 
Richardson,  Flora ;  Mrs.  Hartley  M.  Stewart,  of  Houl¬ 
ton,  Ceres;  Mrs.  E.  Carroll  Bean,  of  Kenduskeag,  Po¬ 
mona  ;  M.  B.  Deering,  of  Hollis  Center,  and  M,  J.  Har- 
riman,  of  Readfield,  Executive  Committee. 

The  treasurer's  report  indicated  that  over  $37,000 
had  been  this  year’s  receipts,  with  a  very  substnatial 
cash  balance  on  hand.  The  secretary’s  report  gave  the 
State  membership  as  46.705.  in  the  435  Subordinate 
Granges.  Of  that  number,  138  are  Honor  Granges,  and 
there  are  14  Granges  in  the  State  where  th  emember- 
ship  exceeds  300. 

The  Educational  Aid  Fund  is  showing  a  slow  growth, 
with  12  loans  of  $100  each,  made  to  worthy  Grange 
members  who  are  students  in  the  various  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  State,  and  five  applications  on 
file,  which  it  is  hoped  may  soon  be  granted. 

Resolutions  adopted  included  one  expressing  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Canadian  pact  will  “operate  against  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Maine  farmers,”  and  one  that  put  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  mounting  number  of  fatal  motor 
accidents  to  drunken  driving.  A  resolution  pledged  the 
co-operation  of  the  Grange  with  any  organization  seek¬ 
ing  the  return  of  prohibition  in  Maine.  Another  resolu¬ 
tion  reminded  the  Subordinate  Grange  officers  that  the 
declaration  of  purposes  forbid  the  introduction  of  par¬ 
tisan  politics  in  Grange  programs,  an  done  approved  the 
use  of  receipts  for  gas  tax  or  motor  registration  fees 
for  anything  beside  road  building.  Free  importation  of 
starch  was  also  opposed. 

Although  no  tax  resolution  was  passed,  the  meeting 
endorsed  the  committee’s  report  favoring  a  State  in¬ 
come  tax  as  the  first  step  toward  equalizing  taxes. 

The  growth  of  an  increased  interest  in  Juvenile 
Grange  work  was  an  encouraging  feature.  A  reception, 
attended  by  Gov.  Louis  J.  Braun,  degree  work.  Model 
Grange  meeting,  and  the  installation  ceremony,  were  all 
enjoyable  features  of  the  meetings.  An  invitation  for 
the  State  Grange  to  meet  in  Lewiston  in  1936  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  m.  P.  S. 


Countrywide  Market  Situation 

Farm  products  sell  mostly  higher  than  they  sold  a 
year  ago.  Those  which  are  lower  this  year  include 
some  which  are  in  larger  supply,  such  as  cotton,  grains, 
feeds,  hay  and  apples.  Truck  crops  in  general  have 
brought  higher  prices  to  growers  this  season,  although 
the  yield  per  acre  and  the  production  are  larger. 

Wheat  has  been  selling  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
mainly  owing  to  conditions  in  foreign  markets.  Higher 
prices  in  Argentina  made  a  market  for  Canadian  wheat 
and  raised  the  price  everywhere.  Other  grains  have 
been  tending  downward.  Corn  has  been  declining,  but 
not  so  fast  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  wet 
weather  in  the  corn  belt,  which  delayed  new  supplies 
for  the  market.  The  chances  are  that  corn  will  go 
somewhat  lower  when  most  of  it  gets  dry  enough  to  be 
fit  for  sale.  Since  corn  leads  the  grain  market,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  grain  prices  will  not  go  up  and  they 
may  go  down  further.  The  feeder's  position  still  looks 
rather  good  because  most  animal  products  are  higher 
this  year,  and  there  is  no  special  prospect  that  they  will 
go  down  during  the  Winter  any  more  than  usual,  even 
if  production  increases.  The  demand  resulting  from 
more  people  employed  in  business,  may  take  up  the 
extra  supply.  Meats,  butter  and  cheese  should  hold 
up  as  well  as  usual.  Eggs,  of  course,  go  down  during 
the  Winter  and  Spring  and  the  supply  may  be  larger 
this  Winter  because  there  are  more  pullets,  but  egg 
production  depends  so  much  upon  the  weather  that  the 
actual  supply  may  vary  considerably  from  what  is  ex¬ 
pected.  There  are  more  stprage  eggs  than  last  season 
but  no  excessive  supply.  g.  b.  f. 
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With  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  College 

BY  ALICE  H.  BALDWIN 
and  MARCY  I.  BERGER. 

About  200  members  and  guests  of  the 
Club,  together  with  00  Vocational  Agri¬ 
cultural  Students  from  the  Windham 
County  High  School.  Willimantic,  viewed 
the  classification  of  the  State  College  herd 
by  Prof.  O.  G.  Schaefer  on  the  campus 
November  7.  Premature  wintry  winds 
blew  hard  and  cold,  but  thanks  to  the 
foresight  of  Prof.  G.  C.  White  and  Prof. 
R.  E.  Johnson,  who  represented  the  col¬ 
lege  as  hosts  for  the  day,  a  large  tent 
with  extension  wall  provided  full  pro¬ 
tection.  It  is  appropriate  that  the  first 
official  classification  of  a  Jersey  herd  m 
Connecticut  should  be  that  of  the  college. 

The  most  outstanding  animal  brought 
into  the  ring  was  Radiant  Romance 
Storrs  587210.  At  almost  13  years  of 
age  she  was  classified  as  “very  good.  Not 
only  does  she  exhibit  good  type,  but  she 
holds  the  highest  official  total  lifetime 
production  of  any  living  Jersey:  110,38b 
lbs  of  milk  and  5.067  lbs.  of  fat.  Two  ot 
her  daughters,  Rowena  Radiant  Storrs 
082653,  a  silver  medal  cow,  and  Ritzy 
Radiant  Storrs  1012282  were  rated  as 
“very  good”  and  “good  plus”  respectively. 

Boastful  Thalia  Storrs  833581— a  sil¬ 
ver  medal  cow — was  classified  as  “good 
plus”  by  Judge  Schaefer.  Of  her  four 
daughters  classified,  Bess  Boastful  Storrs 
041690  and  Abigail  Boastful  Storrs 
1017055  were  rated  “very  good,”  while 
her  two  other  daughters.  Signaline  Boast¬ 
ful  Storrs  900339  and  Delpha  Boastful 
Storrs  905373  were  given  “good  plus.” 
The  four  daughters  ai’e  on  test.  _all  in  im¬ 
mature  classes,  and  in  May,  1035,  they  all 
qualified  for  the  50-pound  list  with  an 
average  of  68.6  lbs.  of  fat.  So  far  as  can 
be  determined,  this  is  the  first  time  that 
four  daughters  of  one  cow  have  all  clas¬ 
sified  for  the  50-pound  list  during  the 
same  month  in  immature  classes. 

Vesta  Viola  Storrs  9S2652  and  Veda 
Pierrette  Storrs  1017954  were  both  rated 
as  “very  good,”  although  it  appeared  that 
Prof.  Schaefer  was  about  to  rate  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  “excellent.”  He  explained  later 
that  in  order  for  the  tWo-year-old  to  be 
rated  “excellent”  she  would  have  to  be 
ideal,  and  that  she  can  be  classified  again. 
Three  of  the  cows  were  given  “good  plus” 
and  only  one  received  a  “good.” 

All  of  the  animals  classified  were  bred 
and  developed  at  the  college  and  represent 
almost  40  years  of  college  breeding,  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  the  original  foundation  cow, 
Butterfly's  Maid  101260,  purchased  from 
Silas  W.  Robbins,  of  Wethersfield,  in 
1896.  The  present  breeding  program  is 
based  largely  on  the  blood  of  Radiant 
Romance  Storrs,  Boastful  Thalia  Storrs, 
and  Bess’  Golden  Oxford  209204.  through 
the  use  of  two  of  his  sons,  Storrs  Ra- 
dames  361372  and  Storrs  Boaster  3613(3. 
Both  of  these  bulls  are  about  two  years 
of  age.  In  addition  to  the  two  bulls,  11 
of  the  cows  classified  were  sired  by  Bess’ 
Golden  Oxford,  and  show  a  marked  uni¬ 
formity  as  evidenced  by  the  ratings :  five 
“very  good,”  five  “good  plus,”  and  only 
one  “good.” 

The  keen  interest  in  the  classification 
and  in  Prof.  Schaefer’s  announcements  of 
“reasons  why”  was  intensified  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  mimeographed  sheets  giving  a 
regular  sales  talk  on  each  of  the  14  fe¬ 
males  and  two  males  classified.  This  cata¬ 
log  emphasized  the  fact  that  no  females 
have  been  purchased  by  the  college  since 
1920  with  the  exception  of  one  animal 
purchased  in  1027  and  she  left  no  de¬ 
scendants.  All  sires  used  since  3927  have 
been  bred  by  the  college  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Bess’  Golden  Oxford,  used  from 
1930  to  1034. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  classification, 
luncheon  was  served  in  the  college  cafe¬ 
teria,  after  which  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  was 
called  to  order  in  the  College  Community 
House,  by  President  Thomas  E.  Clark. 
Dr.  Albert  N.  Jorgensen,  the  newly  in¬ 
ducted  president  of  the  college,  was  the 
first  speaker  introduced.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  President  Jorgensen 
stated  that  he  desired  to  conteract  rumors 
that  the  college  was  tending  to  grow  more 
and  more  away  from  agriculture,  stating 
that  this  would  not  be  permitted  as  long 
as  he  is  president.  After  telling  how,  in 
almost  every  State  he  traversed  to  Con¬ 
necticut  from  Iowa,  agricultural  men  he 
met  asked  that  their  greetings  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Prof.  White  and  to  Prof.  Harry 
Garrigus,  whose  reputations  had  obvious¬ 
ly  spread  far  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
own  State.  President  Jorgenson  con¬ 
cluded  by  emphasizing  the  fact  that  his 
office  door  will  always  be  an  open  door. 

President  Clark  then  called  upon  Wal¬ 
lace  MacMonnies  to  introduce  George  A. 
Romeril  of  Surville  Manor,  Island  ot  Jer¬ 
sey.  Mix  Romeril’s  first  comment  was 
that  the  placements  in  the  classification 
of  the  college  herd  by  Prof.  Schaefer  in 
the  morning  had  been  just  as  he  himself 
would  have  placed  them  and  that  if  Prof. 
Schaefer  is  not  one-half  a  Jersey  man  he 
certainly  is  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Romeril  went  on  to  say  that  Mr. 
MacMonnies,  when  buying  Jerseys  on  the 
Island,  is  far  from  the  same  genial  per¬ 
son  as  here  in  the  States,  but  in  Jersey 


is  rough  as  a  lion  and  keeps  asking  why 
the  Jerseymen  do  not  breed  better  cattle. 
The  reply  of  the  Jerseymen  is,  “Why  do 
you  come  here  to  buy  cattle?” 

Mr.  Romeril  expressed  the  feeling  that 
in  the  States  we  do  not  feed  sufficient  suc¬ 
culent  roots  to  young  stock,  but  give  the 
calves  too  much  artificial  food.  On  the 
Island  of  Jersey  every  particle  of  land  is 
under  cultivation  and  on  a  farm  of  20 
acres,  for  example,  there  are  raised  200 
tons  of  tomatoes,  200  tons  of  potatoes,  in 
addition  to  the  development  of  40  head  of 
cattle.  Jerseymen  cannot  afford  to  feed 
cattle  as  much  as  they  are  fed  in  the 
United  States — here,  a  cow  eats  as  much 
in  one  day  as  a  cow  in  Jersey  eats  in  two 
days,  but  probably  there  is  a  difference 
in  climate  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  bred  bet¬ 
ter  Jersey  show  bulls  than  on  the  Island 
where  two  classes  of  bulls  are  kept — show 
bulls  and  breeding  bulls.  In  conclusion 
Mr.  Romeril  showed  clearly  that  he  is  an 
excellent  actor  by  giving  in  Jersey  French 
a  typical  dialogue  between  a  buyer  and  a 
seller  of  Jerseys  on  the  Island. 

President  Clark  next  presented  II.  E. 
Dennison,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  who  gave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  resume  of  the  herd  classification 
of  the  morning,  together  with  an  outline 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club’s 
principal  objectives. 

Dean  G.  C.  White  of  the  Connecticut 
State  College,  Professor  of  Dairy  Indus¬ 
try  and  one  of  the  official  judges  and  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  was  then  invited  to  the  platform 
by  President  Clark.  Prof.  White  called 


E.  L.  Marsh,  Jr..  Black  Hall,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Frederick  W.  Pitkin,  Manchester, 
treasurer;  Marcy  I.  Berger,  Woodbury, 
secretary. 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  new 
year  stands  as  follows :  Directors-at- 
Large :  Harry  W.  Case,  Tariffvillc : 
Thomas  E.  Clark,  Scotland ;  George  W. 
DeYoe,  New  Milford;  John  S.  Ellsworth, 
Simsbury ;  Mrs.  Waldo  S.  Kellogg,  Der¬ 
by ;  John  E.  Kingsbury,  Rockville; 
Christian  Petersen,  Hartford;  Theo.  51. 
Savage,  Berlin;  William  I).  Shew,  Hart¬ 
ford;  John  S.  Stevenson,  Bethel;  Henry 
Trumbull,  Plainville  :  County  Directors : 
Col.  Howard  S.  Neilson,  Darien ;  E.  A. 
Warner,  Westport :  W.  T.  Little,  Man¬ 
chester;  Howard  Thrall,  Windsor;  Dr. 
Josephine  Evarts,  Cornwall  Bridge;  R. 
A.  Boodwin,  Litchfield  ;  Charles  S.  Love¬ 
land,  Durham;  J.  B.  Marlin,  Durham: 
Melville  W.  Skiff,  Middlebury;  Harold 
McConney,  Derby;  Hugh  MacKenzie, 
Waterford;  Ernest  S.  Barrett.  Water¬ 
ford  ;  Walter  S.  Haven.  South  Coventry ; 
Maxwell  Hutchinson,  Andover;  John  G. 
Butler,  Pomfret ;  Ira  C.  Dodge,  Willi¬ 
mantic. 

Before  adjournment,  the  club  voted 
unanimously  to  send  petition  to  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  asking  that 
the  1936  annual  meeting  of  that  organi¬ 
zation  be  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  the 
home  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
and  a  most  favorable  center  from  which 
to  work  for  an  extension  of  Jersey  activi¬ 
ties  in  New  England  and  other  eastern 
seaboard  States. 


Steer  Show  at  Chicago 

The  late  Bill  Pew  told  me  on  one  of 
my  last  visits  with  him  there  was  one 
judge  who  was  never  questioned  in  his 
placing,  because  the  breeders  and  feeders 
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In  the  West  it  is  common  custom  to  run 
only  young  vigorous  bulls  with  the  cows. 

Exercise  is  an  important  factor.  Any 
bull  should  have  the  run  of  a  good  strong 
pen.  Good  quality  hay  and  any  standard 
grain  or  medium  protein  feed  is  all  a  bull 
needs.  Some  feed  small  amounts  of  sil¬ 
age,  but  I  find  most  of  the  breeders  do 
not  favor  silage  feeding  for  the  bull,  as 
they  say  is  slows  them  up  and  gives  them 
too  big  a  paunch.  r.  w.  d. 


Strong  Flavored  Milk 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  concerning  a 
dairy  problem.  My  cow  is  now  five 
months  in  calf  and  her  milk  has  a  de¬ 
cidedly  strong  taste.  The  same  condition 
occurred  last  year,  only  at  six  months  in¬ 
stead  of  five.  j.  h. 

New  Jersey. 

Milk  from  a  cow  in  calf  very  often 
acquires  a  strong  flavor,  which  may  be 
caused  by  indigestion,  strong  medicines, 
mastitis,  strong  flavored  feed,  or  may  be 
caused  by  bacteria  entering  the  udder  by 
way  of  the  blood  stream.  If  the  bitter 
taste  develops  after  the  milk  has  stood 
for  some  time,  it  is  usually  caused  by  bac¬ 
teria  from  outside  sources,  in  which  case 
it  will  be  necessary  to  thoroughly  steam 
clean  all  utensils  coming  in  contact  with 
the  milk,  as  well  as  the  milk  room  and 
stable. 

We  think,  however,  the  trouble  will  be 
found  to  be  caused  by  strong  flavored 
feed,  and  indigestion,  caused  partly  by  the 
feed  and  partly  by  the  pregnant  condi¬ 
tion.  We  should  advise  you  to  give  the 
cow  one  pound  of  Glauber  or  Epsom  salt 
in  three  pints  of  lukewarm  water,  well 
sweetened  with  cane  molasses,  slowly  and 
carefully,  as  a  drench,  from  a  long  necked 
bottle.  When  this  physic  has  acted,  mix 
in  each  feed  one-lialf  ounce  each  of  granu¬ 
lar  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  powdered 
charcoal.  We  should  also  advise  you  to 
experiment  by  changing  the  proportions 
of  the  various  feeds  you  are  using,  to  see 
if  that  will  have  any  effect  on  the  con¬ 
dition. 

If  the  condition  persists,  after  making 
changes  in  the  feed  and  adding  the  soda 
and  charcoal,  it  might  be  better  to  dry 
off  the  cow.  She  will  then  be  likely  to 
give  normal  milk  when  she  freshens. 

B.  H.  B. 


Lameness 

My  horse  is  lame.  What  can  I  do 
about  it?  l.  m.  P. 

New  York. 

Cases  of  lameness  are  probably  the 
hardest  of  all  to  diagnose  by  one  at  a 
distance.  We  can,  however,  give  you  cer¬ 
tain  facts  may  help  you  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  diagnosis,  so  that  treatment  may 
be  applied.  A  hoof  that  hurts  is  thrust 
forward  when  the  horse  rests.  A  horse 
that  has  been  foundered  thrusts  both 
hoofs  forward,  on  their  heels,  when  start¬ 
ing  to  walk,  and  the  hind  feet  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  advanced  under  the  body. 

Splint,  ringbone  and  sidebone  lameness 
increase  with  exercise.  Navicular  lame¬ 
ness,  and  that  due  to  bone  spavin  of  a 
hock  joint,  tends  to  subside  temporarily 
with  exercise.  In  spavin  lameness  the 
toe  of  the  shoe  is  worn  down ;  in  stifle 
lameness  the  heels  wear  down. 

Pain  may  be  so  acute  from  a  nail  prick 
or  from  burrowing  pus  that  a  foot  is  held 
off  the  ground.  In  shoulder  lameness 
there  is  difficulty  in  advancing  the  leg, 
backing  and  stepping  over  an  obstacle, 
and  the  shoulder  is  rolled  outward  at  a 
trot.  A  hind  leg  is  also  rolled  outward 
when  the  hip  or  thigh  muscles  hurt.  A 
foot  affected  with  ringbone  takes  the 
longer  step.  Corns  cause  chronic  lame¬ 
ness,  as  do  “dropped  soles”  following 
founder. 

Perfect  rest  is  necessary  in  success¬ 
fully  treating  lameness.  Presence  of  pus 
may  be  suspected  when  a  part  is  intense¬ 
ly  swollen,  hot  and  sore.  Persistent  bath¬ 
ing  with  hot  water  or  poulticing  with  hot 
antiphlogistine  will  quickly  bring  pus  to 
the  surface  if  present.  Liberate  pus  by 
lancing  at  the  lowest,  softest,  most  dis¬ 
tended  part.  After  lancing  syringe  out 
clean  with  a  warm  2  per  cent  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  or  other  anti¬ 
septic,  and  keep  clean  until  healed. 

If  you  decide  the  trouble  is  in  the  hoof, 
a  stimulating  liniment  may  help,  or 
blistering,  or  firing  and  blistering  may  be 
done  if  prescribed  by  your  veterinarian.  A 
stimulating  liniment  may  be  composed  of 
one  raw  egg,  beaten  up  in  14  ounces  of 
water  and  having  one  ounce  of  turpen- 
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Connecticut  State  College  team  in  dairy  cattle  judging  that  ranked  No.  1  in 
Jersey  judging  at  1935  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Left  to  right:  Prof.  R.  E. 
Johnson,  coacli;  Robert  G.  Whitehead.  Alice  H.  Baldwin,  William  W.  Pratt  and 

Eleanor  II.  Brinckerhoff,  alternate. 


to  the  front  and  introduced  as  follows, 
the  members  of  the  College  Champion 
Dairy  Cattle  and  Dairy  Products  Judging 
Teams. 

Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Team. — Rank  of 
10  teams  in  Intercollegiate  Contest  at 
1935  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. :  West  Virginia,  Connecticut, 
Rutgers,  Vermont,  Cornell,  Penn  State, 
Massachusetts  State,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Maryland.  Connecticut  State  Col¬ 
lege  1st  in  Jerseys,  3rd  in  Guernseys,  3rd 
in  Ayrshires,  4th  in  Holsteins. 

Alice  II.  Baldwin,  Senior,  Watertown : 
1st  in  Guernseys,  1st  in  Ayrshires,  4th  in 
Jerseys,  2nd  in  contest,  3  points  behind 
the  winner.  Best  showing  any  woman  has 
ever  made  in  an  intercollegiate  regional 
cattle  judging  contest.  William  W.  Pratt, 
Senior,  Plymouth.  Robert  G.  Whitehead, 
Senior,  Washington:  3rd  in  Jerseys. 
Eleanor  II.  Brinckerhoff,  Senior,  Stam¬ 
ford  :  Alternate. 

Dairy  Products  Judging  Team. — Rank 
of  seven  teams  in  Intercollegiate  Contest 
at  1935  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
Springfield,  Mass. :  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State,  Vermont,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Cornell.  New  Hampshire.  Connecticut 
State  College  1st  in  butter,  1st  in  cheese, 
1st  in  milk,  4th  in  cream. 

Philip  A.  Scoville,  Senior,  South  Brit¬ 
ain  :  2nd  in  milk,  5th  in  butter,  2nd  in 
cheese,  3rd  in  ice  cream,  2nd  in  contest, 
1  point  behind  winner.  Henry  T.  Child, 
Junior,  Woodstock :  5th  in  milk,  8th  in 
butter,  1st  in  cheese,  9th  in  ice  cream,  3rd 
in  contest.  William  W.  Pratt,  Senior, 
Plymouth  :  2nd  in  butter,  3rd  in  cheese, 
6th  in  milk,  6th  in  contest.  Alice  LI. 
Baldwin,  Senior,  Watertown,  Alternate. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  election  of  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  coming  year,  it  was  voted 
to  dispense  with  a  nominating  committee 
and  in  its  place  to  take  informal  ballots 
for  the  nominations.  After  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  the  newly  elected  board 
voted  that  as  a  further  step  toward  de¬ 
mocracy  and  placing  the  entire  power  of 
election  in  the  general  membership,  there 
would  be  tried  out,  in  1936,  the  plan  of 
asking  each  member  to  mail  in  a  nomi¬ 
nating  ballot  prior  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Officers  elected  are  as  follows :  Ralph 

B,  Hemingway,  North  Haven,  president ; 


had  such  supreme  confidence  in  him  and 
his  ability  as  an  outstanding  judge  of 
finished  cattle.  He  referred  to  Walter 
Biggers,  Dalbeattie,  Scotland,  who  judged 
steers  for  the  ninth  consecutive  time  and 
for  a  total  of  11  years  at  this  year’s  In¬ 
ternational. 

Cleo  Yoder,  Wellman,  Iowa,  a  4-II  club 
boy,  won  supreme  honors  for  baby  beef 
steers  on  his  1, 050-lb.  Angus,  which  he 
purchased  at  auction  last  year  for  $75.  In 
addition  to  winning  over  $700  prize 
money  this  steer,  Pat’s  Blue  Ribbon,  sold 
for  $3  per  pound  live  weight,  bringing  a 
total  of  $3,150. 

Vincent  Baker,  Edmund,  Wis.,  won 
grand  champion  honors  in  the  4-II  classes 
on  a  Shorthorn  steer,  and  also  champion¬ 
ship  in  the  open  Shorthorn  steer  classes. 
Montana  State  College  won  reserve  cham¬ 
pion  Shorthorn  steer. 

Purdue  University  won  Champion 
Hereford  steer ;  ILillandale  Farm,  Mus¬ 
catine,  Iowa,  won  Reserve  Champion 
Hereford. 

Henry  Harmsen,  Iowa,  was  awarded 
championship  honors  on  carlot  of  Ilere- 
fords  purchased  as  feeders  from  Texas. 
John  F.  Mommsen,  Miles,  Iowa,  exhibited 
the  champion  carlot  of  Angus.  Hayland 
Farms,  Sharpsburg,  Ill.,  showed  the 
champions  in  carlot  class  for  Shorthorns. 

R.  W.  D. 


Age  for  Use  of  Bull 

I  own  a  year  and  a  half  old  Holstein 
bull.  At  what  age  should  I  start  using 
him  for  breeding?  What  care  as  to  feed, 
etc.,  should  he  have?  I  have  35  head  of 
cattle.  J.  it. 

New  York. 

An  18-month-okl  bull  may  be  used  for 
light  service.  Many  breeders  think  bulls 
of  this  age  are  the  best  breeders  of  all. 
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COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 
Quicker-Easier 


L  I 

f 

: 

m 

Top  pboto  m- 
sbous  Haven 
Milk  Cool¬ 
ing  Unit — 
suppl  ied 
complete 

with  insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  to  16  cans. 
Lower  photo  shows  Haven  Unit — ready  for  use  in 
your  own  insulated  concrete  or  steel  tanks— electric 
or  gas  engine  power. 

lO  QUICK  FACTS 

1.  Exclusive  patented  device  elimi¬ 

nates  troublesome  expansion  valve. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted— ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 

Send  coupon  or  write  for  ", Easy  Terms ”  offer! 

DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about 
the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling — write  today. 


tine  and  aqua  ammonia  added,  with  brisk 
shaking,  after  the  egg  mixture  lias  stood 
for  12  hours.  Rub  it  in  once  or  twice 
daily. 

A  good  blistering  salve  is  composed  of 
one  dram  of  biniodide  of  mercury,  one 
dram  of  powdered  cantharides  and  1  % 
ounces  of  lard.  Clip  off  the  hair ;  brush 
the  skin  clean;  rub  the  blister  in  a  little 
at  a  time,  for  15  minutes ;  then  tie  the 
horse  so  short  that  it  will  be  unable  to 
lie  down,  or  to  bite,  lick  or  rub  the  blis¬ 
tered  part.  Wash  the  blister  off  in  48 
hours  and  then  apply  a  little  lard  daily. 

B.  H.  B. 


DEALERS  WANTED!  Jhe.rapidiy 

- — . -  growing  interest 

in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Haven  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  terri¬ 
tory  open  for  live  dealers. 


THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

Coupon  Jor  Full  Information 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  (Eastern 
Distributors )  Dept.  3071,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  withour  obligation  complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night _ morning _ 

Type  of  Power _ _ _ 

Name . . . 

Address _ _ _ _ _ 


Loss  of  Milk 

My  cows  began  losing  milk  and  in  a 
few  days  went  dry.  First  it  happened  to 
the  old  one  and  in  a  few  days  to  the 
young  one.  W.  K. 

Your  inquiry  does  not  given  any  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  what  feed  you  are  giv¬ 
ing  your  cows,  nor  the  general  condition 
of  the  animals.  In  general,  however,  loss 
of  milk  is  due  to  incomplete  feeding.  Lack 
of  lime,  salt  and  other  mineral  matters 
may  not  only  seriously  affect  the  milk 
production,  but  may  help  to  induce  bar¬ 
renness.  Shrink  in  milk  yield,  when  not 
caused  by  disease,  indicates  in  many  in¬ 
stances  that  the  owner  has  run  short  of 
feed,  or  is  trying  to  reduce  expenses  by 
changing  feed,  with  the  result  that  the  ra¬ 
tion  is  not  balanced,  and  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  milk  production  are  lacking. 

Feeds  that  stimulate  milk  secretion 
are :  Sound  silage,  roots,  the  legume  hays, 
ground  corn,  barley  and  oats,  mill  feeds 
such  as  bran  and  oilmeal.  When  pastures 
become  short,  dry  and  brown,  the  feeding 
of  Summer  silage  or  cut  green  feed  and 
a  supplementary  ration  of  mixed  meals, 
tends  to  prevent  or  remedy  shrink  in  milk 
flow.  Well  ventilated  stable,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  pure  drinking  water  and  access 
to  salt  also  promote  health  and  encourage 
profitable  secretion  of  milk. 

We  should  advise  you  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  feeding,  and  to  try  to  give  as 
nearly  a  balanced  ration  as  possible.  You 
might  also  try  the  effect  of  the  following 
stimulating  mixture,  which  has  given 
good  results.  Have  a  druggist  prepare 
for  you  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  black 
sulpliuret  of  antimony,  one-half  part  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  1%  parts  each  of  fen¬ 
nel  seed,  caraway  seed  and  juniper  ber¬ 
ries  (all  powdered),  and  common  salt, 
five  parts.  Mix  one  tablespoon  of  the 
above  in  each  feed  given  the  cow  daily. 

B.  H.  B. 


Electric  Milk  Coolers 

Special  Discounts  (lut  ing  Winter  Mons. 
Easy  terms.  Factory  to  You  1 ‘rices. 
Write  us  and  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York 
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SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

Chester-Yorkshlre  Crossed  )  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks  old, 
Chester-Berkshire  Crossed  -  $3.25. -$3.50.m°$4.  a$4.5o! 
Duroe-Poland  Crossed  1  $5,  $6  each. 

Triple  treated  if  desired  to  prevent  cholera  and  pneu¬ 
monia,  50c  each.  Quotations  only  temporary.  We’re 
enough  to  supply  demand  last  Spring.  Buy  NOW  I 
Fresh  Boars:  $20,  $25.  $30,  $35.  Young  Boars.  2.  3,  4, 
5  months  old.  $6,  $6.50.  $7,  $7.50.  $8,  $9.  $10.  $12.  $15. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 

c¥eSTER  WHITE  and  DIR0C  PIGS 

6-3  weeks  old  pies  54.00  each.  8-10  weeks  old.  $4.60 
each.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YAK  IIS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road— Tel.  Wal.  0888. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mas*.  Tel.  1085  Top  Quality  Pig* 

Chester  &  Yorkshire:  Berkshire  A  O.I.C.  Crossed — 
6-7  weeks  old  $3.75  each. 

8-9  weeks  old  $4.00  each. 

Ship  C.O.D.  Service  Boars  150-300  lbs.  for  sale. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  fall  pigs,  now  ready  to  go.  Boars  and  sows 
and  unrelated  pairs.  Young  service  hoars  for  spring 
breeding.  All  pedigreed  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  8ETHESDA.  MD. 

Attractive  Prices  ages.  Unrelated.  Satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  16  states.  J- K.  IIA0KETT.  R  2.  NORWALK,  OHIO 


0 UROC  SWINE 


All  ages  tor  sale.  F»  M.  Putting 
ton  A  Son,  Setplo  Center,  N.Y 


r>__  Cain  10  week  old  thorough  bred  Rerksliire  pigs. 

rur  3<llc  j.  WALTER  BRENDLE.  LIMIestown,  Pa. 


DOGS 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

IDEAL  PETS  —  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 

Well-bred  puppies  always  in  demand  Write  for  in¬ 
formation  and  prices.  M0SH0LU  KENNELS.  INC., 
1422  Pelham  Parkway  South  -  New  York 

n/\i  *  fjjc  Wlvite  and  Colored  —  Huutiug  Beagles 
gULLILO  Fed.  It  ill. WAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hasting*,  N.  T 

OR  CASH 
AS8ER  FARM,  Prattsvllle,  N.Y. 


n  I  fip  nil  /"V  18x30.  Howeled  Staves. 

I  A  NT,  N||.ll  Capacity  150  tons  — 

Vr&UIi  kJILiV  price  j300  complete. 

ready  to  erect.  Extra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves.  15-in. 
doors,  metal  ladder  on  door  frame.  Order  now. 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  BOX  72,  •OLCHESTER.  CONN. 

HOLSTEINS 

ACCREDITED  HERD 

Both  T.  B.and  Bang — They  Can  Ship  Anywhere 

We  have  for  sale  five  young  Holstein  bull  calves  and 
three  heifer  calves,  sired  by  King  Bess  Royal  Ormsby 
No.  6631S2,  a  grandson  of  Royal  Ormsby  and  Bess 
Johanna  Ormsby.  His  seven  nearest  dams  average  but¬ 
ter  1.250  lbs.,  milk  26.386  lbs.  Bull  calves  $25.00  to 
$50.00.  Heifers  $50.00  to  $75.00.  registered  trans¬ 
ferred.  Come  and  take  your  pick. 

ESSEX  FARMS.  JOHN  M.  DENNIS  &  SON. 
Lutherville,  Baltimore  County.  Maryland 

49  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Bred  to  freshen  during  winter  and  spring 
and  11  not  bred  T.  B.  and  Blood-tested. 

J.  C.  REAGAN,  TILLY.  NEW  YORK 

[  .*.  FERRETS 

CrOOETC  from  the  best  hunting  stock  available. 
T  LIVIvIi  I  D  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Price  $2.00 
each.  $3.50  a  pair.  Shinned  COD.  Special  prices  on 

large  lots.  LEWIS  L.  MACKEY.  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

rrnnrTC  for  chasing  rats  ami  other  game.  Male  or 
rr,KKr,l  A  female.  $150;  pair  $3.00.  Yearling 
1  HULL  1  Kj  felnale  Speciai  ratter,  $3.00.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  W.  A.  PECK  -  New  Loudon,  Ohio 

Ferret*:  trained  hunters  and  rat  killers  $2:  each  or 
$3.50  pr.  Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman.  New  London,  0. 

|  RABBITS 

RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4%  to  6  lbs.  18c  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Cau  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

C  A  »  r  A  flock  of  30  sheep  and  2  rams, 
Jr  UK  3/AAil-j  average  five  years  old.  good  con¬ 
dition.  Apply— ROSEMARY  HALL,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Reg.  Shropshire* — Breeding  ewes,  ram  A  ewe  lambs. 
Attractive  prices.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

|  HORSES 

For  Sale  Purebred  Matched  Team  Sorrel  Belgians 

sound.  ESTHER  THOMPSON.  King  Ferry,  Now  York 

Foxhounds  KALPE  AY 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Charlton.  Iowa 
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1(lU  IJMff  .  MAKE  MORE 
MONEY  BY  FEEDING 


BULL  BRAND 


|  DAIRY 
RATION 


Guaranteed  to  produce  more 
milk  per  feed  dollar 
or  money  refunded 
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MARITIME  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Swine  Breeders'  Associations 
in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

PUREBRED  SOW  SALES 

IN  SWINE  RING  OF  THE  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

One  hundred  and  thirty  head  of  selected  registered  sows,  mated  to  outstanding  purebred  boars 
and  guaranteed  to  be  in  pig. 

Chester  White,  Hampshire  and  Poland  China:  1  P.  M.  Wed.,  Jan.  22. 
Berkshire  and  Duroc  Jersey:  1  P.  M.  Thurs.,  Jan.  23. 

FOB  CATALOG  WRITE  TO: 

ALEX  COOPER,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.  —  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Berkshire  Breeders’ 

C.  E.  CASSEL,  Hershey,  Pa.  — «  —  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Chester  White  Breeders’ 

G.  A.  BURDICK.  Wrightsville,  Pa. - Secretary  Pennsylvania  Duroc  Jersey  Breeders’ 

H.  H.  SNAVELY,  Willow  Street.  Pa. - Secretary  Pennsylvania  Hampshire  Breeders’ 

B.  H.  WILSON,  Coatesville,  Pa.  —  —  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Poland  China  Breeders’ 


Association 

Association! 

Association 

Association 

Association 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BREEDERS’  SALE  ! 

65  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

At  auction  heated  building,  known  as  Corrugated  Rubber  Factory,  out  Violet  Avenue,  on  Route 
9-F.  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y\,  Thursday.  January  9,  1936,  at  12  o’clock  sharp.  Mostly  Accredited,  all 
negative  and  mastitis  tested.  A  number  of  cows  with  41X1  to  600-lb.  fat  records,  a  large  number 
of  heifers  from  dams  over  400  lbs.  fat,  all  in  CTA.  Every  animal  hand  picked  by  a  competent 
selection  committee.  Many  fresh  and  nearby  springers,  several  milking  from  75  to  85  lbs.  on 
three-time  milking.  The  best  in  many  good  herds.  A  number  of  young  bulls  ready  or  about 
ready  for  service.  The  very  best  blood  lines  including  Carnation  Farms,  some  from  dams  with 
4.1%  and  the  second  dam  4.1%  in  official  test.  Sale  held  the  day  following  Annual  Meeting  New 
York  Holstein  Association  in  the  same  city.  Plan  to  attend  both,  and  send  today  for  catalog. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  SALES  MANAGER.  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


g%  «a  ~W"C  10  Nubian,  grade  bred:  no  papers.  Price 

(*  F  O  right’  WN.  JUUGEKSEN,  Freehold,  N.  T. 


GUERNSEYS 

JERSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
siras  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAKU KLk  fAK.'IS  -  Smith ville  Flats,  N.  \  . 

Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

In  the  past  month  we  have  sold  six  of  our  Svbil  bulls, 
placing  them  in  outstanding  herds  located  at  Athens. 
Ohio,  Coatesville.  Pennsylvania,  Mount  Kiseo,  New 
York,  Good  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  Le  Roy,  New  York. 
Moores  Mills,  New  York.  These  bulls  were  all  of  ser¬ 
viceable  age,  surely  there  must  have  been  a  convincing 
reason.  We  are  now  featuring  bull  Tattoo  A-12,  2  years 
old,  solid  color,  excellent  conformation.  Darns  record. 
18,892  pounds  milk.  938.1  pounds  fat.  State  champion 
cow  1934.  Sold  out  of  all  females  at  this  time.  Herd 
accredited  and  negative  to  blood  test. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON. 

Bethesda,  Md.  Manager 

Looking  For  Guernseys? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeder*’  Co-Operative,  Ino., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

McDonald  farms  guernseys 

WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  HERO 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  ago  from  record 
dams  and  known  bulls. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  •  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  MILK  TESTS  HIGHER 

Jersey  milk  averages  5.36  per  cent  butterfat, 
a  higher  percentage  than  that  of  any  other 
milk.  The  Jersey  cow  matures  early,  thrives 
under  all  climatic  conditions  and  is  the  most 
economical  producer  of  butterfat.  Select 

Jerseys  for  your  herd. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324-R  West  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  S  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

Pedigreed  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

A.  J.  MoNAB  -  -  Shekomeko.  »w  York 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

Five  upstanding  registered  bulls  imported  in  dam.  re¬ 
presenting  some  of  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  one  yearling,  four  seven  months.  Pedigrees 
and  details  on  request. 

HALCYON  FARM  GOSHEN,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS  | 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Bulls,  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

FRED  J.  BROWN  .  Du  BOIS.  PENNA. 
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CONTINENTAL  DEALER 
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AGAINST  RUST 

LASTS  YEARS  LONGER 


Modern  Building  Sheets  for 
Permanent  Improvements 

Give  longer  and  better  protection  to 
your  buildings  by  roofing  and  siding 
with  Continental  Steel  Sheets.  They  are 
fire-proof — protect  against  sparks  and 
lightning  (when  grounded).  Send  for 
book  on  how  to  Plan  and  Improve  Your 
Farm  for  Greater  Income.  No  need  to 
use  short-lived  roofs  when  Continental 
Sheets  last  so  long  and  cost  so  little. 
See  before  you  buy !  Let  the  Continental 
dealer  show  you  how  he  can  save  you 
money  on  these  better  products. 


Now  you  can  make  good  fencing  pay  dividends  on  your 
farm  by  better  care  of  livestock,  increased  soil  fertility  and 
better  paying  crops.  The  new  Continental  Flame-Sealed 
Process  makes  fencing  a  more  permanent  investment  by 
greatly  increasing  its  life.  A  heavy  uniform  zinc  coating 
"Flame-Sealed”  for  extra  life,  will  not  flake  or  peel,  and 
has  no  holes  or  thin  spots  where  rust  can  start.  The  wire 
itself  is  a  special  analysis  copper-bearing  steel.  It  has 
high  tensile  strength,  is  heat-treated  and  all  line  wires 
contain  extra  tension  curves. 

Get  the  new  booklet,  " How  I  Saved  My  Farm.”  It  con¬ 
tains  hundreds  of  hints  on  how  to  make  farm  fencing  pay 
profits.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

CONTINENTAL  STEEL  CORP.,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


A  good  milk  cow  uses  all  her  feed 
over  and  above  body  requirements 
for  making  milk.  A  good  steer  uses 
his  feed  to  put  on  flesh.  The  more 
feed  either  a  cow  or  steer  is  able  to 
consume  and  utilize,  the  more  milk 
or  beef  they  will  produce.  Ob¬ 
viously,  then,  condition  of  the 
animal’s  system  can  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  milk  production  or  steer  gain. 
Here  are  some  proofs  of  the  value 
of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 

The  first  on  milk  cows.  Sixty- 
eight  were  divided  into  two  equal 
herds.  One  was  given  Stock  Tonic 
in  addition  to  the  ration.  The  Stock 
Tonic  herd  ate  265  pounds  more 
feed  per  cow  and  averaged  1637 
pounds  more  milk  per  cow . 


Second,  steers.  We  fed  out  three 
carloads.  Half  of  the  steers  in  each 
load  received  Stock  Tonic.  The 
Tonic  steers  averaged  over  a  third 
of  a  pound  more  gain  per  day. 

Here  is  proof  that  Stock  Tonic 
gives  something  that  is  not  avail¬ 
able  in  the  best  of  feed.  That  is  con¬ 
dition.  It  keeps  the  digestive  system 
active  and  ready  to  make  the  most 
of  feed — ready  to  turn  that  feed  into 
milk  or  profitable  gain. 

Tired  appetites,  clogged  systems 

—  tone  them  up  with  Stock  Tonic 

—  either  in  dairy  cattle  or  feeder 
steers.  Your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer 
can  supply  you  according  to  your 
needs.  Apply  to  him  or  write  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Hess  Slock  Tonic 


A  CONDITIONER  AND  MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ’‘square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Scours 

What  is  good  for  scours  in  cows?  I 
have  a  cow  that  is  affected  in  this  way 
and  has  been  for  eight  or  ten  months. 
She  eats  well  and  is  healthy  in  every 
other  way,  although  she  was  worse  while 
out  on  green  grass.  w.  h.  I\ 

Pennsylvania. 

In  considering  scours  of  a  mature  cowT, 
three  possibilities  must  be  used,  which  are 
coccidial  dysentery,  enzootic  dysentery 
and  Johne’s  disease,  also  known  as  para- 
tuberculosis  intestinalis. 

Enzootic  dysentery  affects  cattle  of  all 
ages,  occurs  chiefly  during  Winter  and 
Spring  among  stabled  or  range  cattle.  The 
onset  of  the  disease  is  sudden,  the  cow 
loses  appetite,  the  feces  have  an  abnormal 
odor,  are  granular  and  chocolate  colored, 
and  milk  secretion  ceases.  The  disease 
runs  a  course  of  from  one  to  two  weeks 
and  is  seldom  fatal. 

Coccidial  dysentery  affects  young  stock 
chiefly,  occurs  during  the  grass  season, 
and  the  course  of  the  disease  is  from  two 
to  five  days.  The  feces  are  liquid,  foul 
and  the  disease  is  very  often  fatal, 

Johne’s  disease  is  a  form  of  diarrhoea 
which  affects  cattle  with  some  frequency 
in  certain  localities.  The  disease  is  in¬ 
fectious  and  the  feces  from  cattle  suffer¬ 
ing  from  it  are  considered  as  the  most 
common  carrier  of  the  infection.  The 
course  of  Johne’s  disease  is  chronic  in 
character,  extending  over  several  months 
as  a  rule,  and  generally  terminating  in 
death.  While  the  disease  occurs  mainly 
in  isolated  instances,  affecting  only  one 
or  two  cows  in  the  herd  at  the  same  time, 
the  infection  may  remain  in  the  stable 
indefinitely,  so  that  cases  of  the  disease 
appear  at  intervals  for  years.  A  cow,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  has  some¬ 
what  more  frequent  bowel  evacuations 
than  normal ;  a  little  later  these  evacua¬ 
tions  become  somewhat  thin  in  consis¬ 
tency,  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  a  week 
or  two,  a  real  diarrhea  has  developed. 
This  diarrhea  is  very  persistent.  It  may 
improve  slightly  on  certain  days,  but  al¬ 
ways  returns.  The  appetite  of  the  cow  is 
but  slightly  affected,  hut  emaciation 
rapidly  becomes  evident.  At  the  end  of 
six  weeks  or  two  months  there  is  slight 
chance  of  recovery. 

In  the  case  in  question,  as  you  state 
that  the  condition  has  persisted  for  some 
time,  there  is  a  possibility  that  Jolme's 
disease  is  present.  We  should  advise  you, 
if  possible,  to  have  a  qualified  graduate 
veterinarian  examine  the  cow,  preferably 
having  a  veterinarian  who  has  had 
Johne’s  disease  cases  previously,  as  the 
symptoms  are  not  well  defined,  and  until 
a  veterinarian  has  seen  a  few  cases  he 
does  not  get  a  very  clear  conception  of 
the  clinical  index  to  the  condition. 

If  the  veterinarian  does  not  find 
Johne’s  disease,  or  if  you  are  unable  to 
employ  an  expert,  the  following  home 
treatment  will  suffice  for  enzootic  dysen¬ 
tery.  Administer  four  times  daily,  until 
the  scouring  stops,  a  mixture  of  20  drops 
of  beeeliwood  creosote,  one-half  ounce  of 
oil  of  eajuput  and  two  ounces  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  See  that  no  frozen,  moldy  or 
damaged  feed  is  used.  Water  should  he 
given  in  small  quantities,  but  at  frequent 
intervals.  b.  n.  B. 


Butchering  Time  in  the 
Garden  Spot 

There  are  still  many  farmers  who  do 
their  own  butchering,  having  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  utensils  and  good  neighbors  to  help 
them.  The  rest  of  us  have  our  slaughter¬ 
ing  done  at  the  butcher  shop.  The  meat 
is  cut  up,  the  lard  rendered  and  every¬ 
thing  ground  and  brought  home  ready  to 
can  or  cure,  as  we  wish. 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  can  meat 
that  we  can  always  have  a  variety  of 
good  meat  like  fresh  even  without  a  re¬ 
frigerator  or  a  meat  market  handy.  Some 
of  the  beef  is  ground  and  mixed  with  pork 
to  make  sausage  which  is  pressed  into 
casings.  When  the  sausage  is  cooled  we 
simply  coil  the  filled  casings  into  the  jars 
until  full,  put  on  rubbers  and  tops,  turn 
not  quite  tight  and  process  in  hot-water 
bath  for  one  and  one-half  hours.  Don  t 
add  anything  nor  pack  jars,  too  full  as 
broth  and  fat  cook  out.  This  sausage  is 
fried  after  taking  out  of  can  and  tastes 
exactly  like  fresh.  We  also  can  some  of 
the  “puddings”  to  keep  over  the  Summer 
as  well  as  “scrapple”  broth  that  is  not 
made  into  scrapple  at  the  time  of  butcher¬ 
ing.  ,  , 

In  the  Fall  when  we  have  new  roasted 
eornmeal  and  can  open  puddings  and 


scrapple  broth  and  boil  a  couple  of  pans 
of  fresh  scrapple  we  feel  like  a  fairy 
waving  a  magic  wand,  for  here  is  the 
scrapple  without  the  butchering. 

Then  there  is  tenderloin,  sirloin,  ribs, 
hamburger,  liver,  mincemeat  and  beef 
broth  to  can  ;  beef  and  pork  to  corn  ;  ham, 
bacon,  dried  beef  and  bologna  to  cure  and 
smoke  and  our  own  rendered  lard.  The 
cracklings  and  waste  tallow  we  make  into 
soap.  When  the  hides  sold  for  next  to 
nothing  a  farmer  tanned  a  hide  for  us  and 
now  we  have  leather  for  straps,  shoe¬ 
strings  and  mending.  Many  folks  save 
their  hog  bristles  for  covering  their  to¬ 
bacco  plant  beds.  We  are  still  like  our 
thrifty  Dutch  ancestors — we  believe  in 
wasting  nothing  and  also  that  “He  that 
works  deserves  his  eats.” 

I  will  give  some  recipes  and  methods 
we  use  with  our  meat.  We  make  our 
own  all  beef  bologna,  which  we  feel  safe 
in  using  because,  we  are  sure  it  contains 
no  harmful  raw  pork.  The  following 
recipe  is  very  good.  To  60  pounds  of 
ground  beef  add  one  quart  of  lard,  seven 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  four  pounds  fine 
salt,  three  ounces  pepper,  one  and  one- 
half  ounces  saltpeter.  I  generally  weigh 
out  the  seasonings  which  the  butcher 
mixes  with  ground  meat  and  forces  into 
casings  made  of  unbleached  muslin  or 
bleached  chicken  mash  hags.  These  must 
he  well  sewed  like  bags  with  raw  edges 
left  on  outside.  The  general  rule  is  to 
make  them  wide  enough  to  slip  over  a 
quart  jar.  We  hang  the  bolognas  in  the 
cellar  and  when  cool  paint  with  patent 
smoke;  in  about  a  week  paint  the  second 
time  and  in  a  day  or  two  hang  in  attic 
until  dry  enough  to  slice.  A  good  bologna 
sandwich  is  able  to  make  a  quick  cold 
cereal  and  fruit  breakfast  stick  to  a 
hard-working  farmer’s  ribs,  or  at  least 
tide  him  over  till  dinner. 

Hamburger  is  a  pleasing  way  to  can 
and  serve  meat.  It  is  something  that  I 
have  found  both  working  men  and  the  un¬ 
expected  guests  always  enjoy.  It  is 
ground  and  seasoned  and  made  into  small 
balls.  All  beef  may  he  used  or  beef  with 
some  pork  ground  and  a  scant  fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  of  pepper  and  one  teaspoon  of  salt 
added  for  each  pound  of  ground  meat.  I 
also  used  ground  onion  to  season,  but  this 
may  he  omitted.  The  small  balls  can  be 
packed  in  jars  (nothing  added)  and  pro¬ 
cessed  three  hours.  More  meat  can  be 
put  in  a  jar  and  the  balls  or  patties  do 
not  break  in  taking  out  of  jar  if  fried 
partly  done  before  packing.  I  put  a  little 
water  in  the  pan  like  for  making  gravy, 
and  put  this  in  the  can  with  meat.  The 
can  need  not  he  filled  with  broth  and 
processed  for  two  hours. 

The  puddings  which  we  will  use  before 
Summer  are  simply  covered  with  melted 
lard  in  the  crocks.  The  rest  are  melted 
again  and  put  in  jars  and  processed  one 
hour.  I  also  at  butchering  time  boil 
sauerkraut  with  pork  and  seal  in  cans. 
This  keeps  without  processing  and  needs 
only  he  heated  to  he  ready  to  serve.  I 
remove  the  bones  from  the  pork. 

We  like  tenderloin  sliced  very  thin, 
seasoned  and  dipped  in  egg  and  crumbs 
and  fried  like  oysters.  We  like  to  keep 
out  a  generous  supply  to  prepare  this  way 
if  the  weather  is  cold.  When  canned  we 
brown  and  make  a  gravy  with  the  loin. 
The  liver  is  sliced,  seasoned  and  may  be 
fried  a  hit  or  packed  in  jars  raw  and 
processed. 

The  pig  stomach  is  never  thrown  away 
hut  cleaned  and  filled  and  made  the  main 
dish  to  a  dinner  no  one  hates  to  he  in¬ 
vited  to.  The  tripe  is  boiled  and  pickled 
and  the  pig  feet  made  into  jelly.  The 
soup  bones  are  boiled  for  broth.  The 
meat  removed  and  ground  for  mince  and 
the  bones  are  then  cracked  and  boiled 
again  for  more  broth.  I  mix  the  two 
boilings,  season  and  strain  into  jars  and 
process  two  hours.  This  is  always  ready 
for  use  and,  like  the  other  meat,  will 
keep  indefinitely  if  kept  in  cool  cellar  on 
wooden  shelves. 

All  this  sounds  like  a  great  deal  of 
work.  But  in  two  or  three  days  a  beef 
and  a  couple  of  hogs  can  he  lined  up  on 
your  shelves  ready  for  use.  By  using 
the  big  iron  laundry  kettle  I  can  process 
18  jars  at  a  time,  and  have  the  kitchen 
stove  free  to  roast  and  fry  meat  ready  for 
tiie  next  go.  I  always  use  new  rubbers 
and  good  tops  in  cold-packing  because  if 
a  jar  will  not  seal  and  you  must  remove 
top  that  jar  must  he  processed  over  again 
to  make  it  keep. 

The  jars  can  he  used  twice  in  one  sea¬ 
son  because  we  always  have  enough  fruit 
and  vegetable  jars  emptied  till  butchering 
time  for  the  meat.  On  the  farm  as  soon 
as  a  jar  is  emptied  there  is  something 
else  in  season  to  till  it  with.  So  we  are 
always  canning  and  emptying  cans.  We 
surely  eat  to  live  and  our  meals  can  he 
made  interesting  enough  that  our  folks 
are  glad  to  live  to  eat  our  meals. 

mbs.  k.  c. 


Curing  Pork 

I  desire  the  method  for  curing  pork  and 
want  to  know  how  long  they  should  hang 
before  salting  down  and  the  quantity  of 
salt,  etc.  J.  F.  F. 

New  York. 

Quick  chilling  without  freezing  will 
help  the  carcass.  A  temperature  of  about 
32  degrees  for  24  hours  is  about  the  best 
for  chilling.  Never  salt  warm  meat  or  it 
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TIRE  CHAINS 


4  FEATURES  MORE  THAN 
DOUBLE  THE  MILEAGE 

J  Bar-Reinforced  Cross  Chains*, 

2  Electric  Welded  Side  Chains.! 

3  Lever-Lock  End  Hooks. 

4  Weedalloy— a  special  hard  tougli] 
tire  chain  metal. 


Licensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bar- Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  under  United  States  and  Canadian  Letters  Patent: 
American  Chain  Company.  Inc.;  The  McKay  Company; 
The  Chain  Products  Company;  Pyrene  Manufacturing 
Company;  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Ltd.;  and  Pyrene 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada.  Ltd. 


An  amazing  improve¬ 
ment — exclusive  with 
Starli  n  e- — actually 
doubles  the  life  of  Star¬ 
line  Stalls.  Get  the 
facts  abo  ut  thi  s  mon  ey 
saving  feature  before  you 
build,  remodel  or  equip  your 
bam.  .  .  .  Starline  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Pens,  Litter 
and  Feed  Carriers,  Water 
Bowls  and  Ventilating  Sys¬ 
tems  are  the  results  of  over 
50  years’  experience  in  de¬ 
signing  and  manufacturing 
America’s  finest  barn  equip¬ 
ment.  But  remember  this — 
*  you  don’t  have  to 
C*  pay  one  cent  more 

C for  Starline  Guar¬ 
anteed  Quality! 


Send  today  for  free  Proved  Bam  Plan  Book 
and  complete  story  about  amazing  Star- 
line  Features. 


STARLINE 


Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  16,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

YES  I  Send  Proved  Bam  Plan  Book  and 
information  about  Starline  Money-Saving 
Features.  I  am  planning  to  OB uild  □Remodel 
□  Equip  my  barn.  I  have  rows. 

Name _ 


Address  . 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors] 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
Mow  Hat) 
and  Lawns 


n  row 
m  for  i 

V 

ile\  v 
wns\ 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms. Gardeners. Florists, 
urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men.  fjf) 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field, 

Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools. 

_ _  Also  Run  Belt  j 

Machines.  Pumps.  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears  j 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog  tjjs 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market’  St. 146  Cedar  St. 


Save  with  safety,  buy  ouaran- 
leeil  Walsh  Harness  at  low 
factory  prices.  Popular  NO¬ 
BUCKLE  for  trouble-free  ser- 
I  vice.  BRONZE  BEAUTY  in 
Natural  Tan,  bronze  hard- 
I ware.  MATCHLESS  VALUE 
I—  $36.85.  Aluminum  Names, 
r 50%  lighter.  FLEXIBLE  col¬ 
lar.  Terms.  FREE  Harness 
Book — write  Walsh  Harness 
Co.,  Dept.  15,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


HARNESS 


may  cause  souring.  Cut  out  and  trim, 
hams,  shoulders,  etc.  There  are  two 
methods  of  curing,  these  are :  the  dry  and 
brine  cure,  the  basis  for  both  is  salt.  For 
the  dry  cure,  either  straight  or  smoke- 
salt,  it  is  usually  recommended  first  to 
rah  the  cut  pieces  intended  for  curing  and 
allow  to  drain  for  about  12  hours,  use 
about  1%  pounds  of  salt  for  each  100 
pounds  of  meat  for  the  draining  process. 
Work  in  salt  around  the  bone  and  joints. 
Alter  draining  dip  in  cold  water,  wash 
off,  and  wipe  off  blood  with  clean  cloth. 
For  the  actual  cure  use  from  5  to  G 
pounds  of  salt  for  each  100  pounds  of 
meat,  working  the  salt  well  into  the  meat. 
Rub  both  the  flesh  and  skin  side.  Work 
the  salt  well  down  along  the  bones. 

Pack  the  pieces  and  sprinkle  some  salt 
over  the  top  layer.  After  it  has  been  in 
the  pack  three  or  four  days  make  a  sec¬ 
ond  application  of  salt  using  two  to  three 
pounds  per  100  pounds  of  meat.  Every 
seven  or  eight  days  go  over  the  pieces 
rubbing  salt  on  any  bare  spots  which  may 
appear.  For  the  dry  cure,  as  described, 
meat  should  remain  in  cure  two  days  per 
pound  for  hams  and  shoulders  and  about 
1%  days  per  pound  for  bacon  and  small 
pieces.  After  curing  place  the  pieces  in 
warm  water  and  let  soak  for  about  30 
minutes,  then  rinse  in  cold  water  and  let 
drain  until  dry,  this  will  take  about  12 
hours  in  a  warm  room.  Wrap  in  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  heavy  paper,  hang  so  the  pieces 
do  not  touch  each  other.  R.  w.  d. 


Colic 

My  mare  has  colic  about  once  every 
two  weeks  R.  I-  H. 

Delaware. 

The  attacks  of  colic  in  your  horse  are 
probably  due  to  a  chronic  indigestion. 
Acute  indigestion  is  really  a  form  of  colic. 
Chronic  indigestion  effects  either  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  or  both,  and  occurs  as 
a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
lining. 

When  the  liver  fails  to  perform  its 
work  in  disposing  of  the  toxic  products 
of  digestion,  or  excessive  gas  formation 
occurs  from  the  action  of  the  bacterial 
flora  on  the  food  substances,  indigestion 
results.  Both  of  these  conditions  are 
most  commonly  caused  by  errors  in  feed¬ 
ing,  poor  mastication  of  feed  or  consti¬ 
tutional  weakness. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic,  indigestion 
are  loss  in  condition,  depraved  appetite, 
bloating,  flatulence  and  mucus  coated 
feces.  The  skin  is  dry,  lacks  its  usual 
gloss,  and  the  animal  becomes  “hide¬ 
bound” — that  is  the  hair  is  long,  coarse, 
and  does  not  shed  properly.  Often  the 
horn  of  the  hoofs  gets  shelly  and  brittle 
from  the  general  condition. 

To  treat  the  condition,  first  of  all 
carefully  examine  the  teeth,  and  have 
dental  care  given  if  needed.  A  digestive 
tonic,  composed  of  22  parts  of  Glauber 
salts,  18  parts  of  baking  soda  and  nine 
parts  of  common  salt  is  helpful  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  appetite  and  aiding  digestion. 
The  dose  is  a  tablespoon  in  the  feed  twice 
daily.  Another  conditioner  that  has  given 
good  results  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  is  composed  of : 
Common  salt,  280  parts ;  dried  sulphate 
of  iron,  1G  parts ;  powdered  wood  char¬ 
coal,  12  parts  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  8 
parts.  The  materials  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  or  ground  together  to  make 
a  powder,  and  placed  where  the  horse 
will  have  access  to  it. 

If  you  can  regulate  the  digestion  of 
the  mare,  the  attacks  of  colic  should  dis¬ 
appear.  Make  no  sudden  changes  of  feed 
and  avoid  giving  damaged  feed  of  any 
kind.  Let  one  man  do  the  feeding,  and 
feed  at  regular  times.  Do  not  feed  new 
oats  or  new  hay.  b.  it.  b. 


Using  Aged  Stallion 

Is  there  any  more  danger  than  usual 
with  breeding  a  stallion  15  years  old  to 
the  mare?  If  the  horse  has  heaves  would 
it  hurt  mare  or  colt?  A.  T. 

New  York. 

An  old  stallion  would  be  as  safe  to 
breed  mares  as  a  young  one.  He  might 
not  get  as  many  colts  from  a  given  group 
of  mares? 

Heaves  in  horses  is  not  inherited.  It  is 
caused  iu  part  by  dust  collecting  on  the 
lungs  from  dusty  hay.  It  would  have 
no  affect  on  the  breeding  ability  of  a 
horse.  k.  w.  d. 


De  Laval 
Golden  Series 

World’s  best  cream 
separators.  Have  the 
famous  floating  bowl 
and  protected  ball 
bearings.  5  sizes  — 
hand  or  power  drive. 


De  Laval 
Sterling  Series 

Exactly  like  Golden 
Series  except  a  few 
non-essentials.  Have 
the  famous  floating 
bowl  and  protected 
ball  bearings.  4  sizes. 


De  Laval 
Junior  Series 

World’s  best  low 
priced  separa¬ 
tors.  Smaller 
sizes  sold  with 
or  without 
stand,  5  sizes. 


SPECIAL 

DE  LAVAL 

SEPARATOR 
and  MILKER 


De  Laval 
Electro  Series 

The  all-electric 
separator. 
Ideal  for  the 
large  dairy. 

3  sizes. 


De  Laval 
Milkers 

The  world’s  best 
milker.  Thou¬ 
sands  in  use  in 
the  best  dairies. 


Buy  NOW!  Begin  Payments  MARCH  1st 


"p  OR  the  cream  producer  who  knows 
■*-  he  needs  a  new  separator  there 
never  was  a  better  time  to  get  a 
De  Laval  — the  world’s  best  —  than 
now.  Your  De  Laval  dealer  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  extend  terms  so  that  you 
can  get  your  new  De  Laval  immedi¬ 
ately  for  a  small  down  payment.  Then 
use  it  without  a  cent  of  cost  until 
March  1st,  when  you  begin  extremely 
low  payments,  as  little  as  $1.00  a 
week,  so  that  your  De  Laval  Sepa¬ 
rator  will  pay  for  itself  out  of  its  own 
earnings.  De  Laval  Milkers  can  also 
now  be  obtained  with  easy  payments 
starting  on  March  1st. 

For  the  producer  who  is  not  certain 
whether  or  not  his  present  method  of 
separating  is  getting  all  the  butterfat, 
we  suggest  a  Free  Trial  of  a  new 

PAYMENTS 
AS  LITTLE  AS 

Remember  it  doesn’t  cost  a  cent  to  try  a 
De  Laval  Separator,  and  if  you  want  to  keep 
it  you  can  buy  on  such  liberal  terms  that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  from  additional  earnings. 


De  Laval,  which  your  De  Laval  dealer 
will  gladly  arrange.  Try  it  side-by- 
side  with  your  present  separator  and 
then  you  can  tell  exactly,  before  you 
invest  a  cent,  whether  or  not  you 
need  a  new  De  Laval. 

There  are  thousands  of  old,  worn, 
cream-wasting  separators  in  use  today 
and  it  is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy 
to  continue  their  use  when  a  new 
cream-saving  De  Laval  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  such  terms  that  it  will  pay 
for  itself. 

In  skimming  efficiency,  ease  of  oper¬ 
ation,  length  of  life,  beauty  of  design 
and  finish,  nothing  can  compare  with 
a  De  Laval.  There  are  four  complete 
series  of  De  Laval  Separators,  provid¬ 
ing  17  different  sizes  and  styles  and 


pr 


$1.00  a  Week 


SEE  YOUR  DE  LAVAL  DEALER 

or  MAIL  COUPON 


ces  for  every  need  and  purse. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7027 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  427  Randolph  St. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  without)  Senarator  n 
obligation,  information  on  f  t0f  ^ 

Check  which  )  Milker  □ 

Name . 

Town . . . 

State . R.  F.  D.. . 


.No.  Cows. 


INMAN  MILKER 

JciAte/i  -  fo  G&zasiy 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100.000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


Edmonds’ 

Poultry 

Account 


□ 

□ 

□ 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

BOOk  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Before  You  Build, Remodel 
Equip  or  Ventilate 
Any  Farm  Building 


Stalls,  Stanchions 


Get  the  Benefit  of  Expert  Service 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Jamesway  has  been 
designing  better  buildings  for  housing  farm  animals  and  building 
better  labor  saving  equipment  to  make  the  owners  work  easier. 

You  can  have  the  benefit  of  this  valuable  experience  on  any  Re¬ 
modeling,  Building,  Ventilating  or  Equipment  job.  A  Jamesway 
planned  job  is  always  the  last  word  in  convenience  and  economy. 
We  save  you  money  on  material  and  construction.  We  plan  your 
building  or  remodeling  job  so  that  it  is  practical  and  as  handy 
as  a  “pocket  in  a  shirt.” 

Write  for  Free  Literature 

Fill  out  coupon  —  tell  us  what  you  are  interested  in  —  Get  our  money 
saving  proposition  without  any  obligations  on  your  part.  Also  get  our 
low  prices  on  any  kind  of  equipment  you  need  for  cow  barns,  horse  bams, 
hog  and  Poultry  houses  —  Use  Jamesway  complete  service.  It  costs  less 
and  you’ll  never  regret  it  later  on.  Send  coupon  to  office  nearest  you. 


Drinking 

Carriers, 


Cups, 

Etc. 


Complete 

Line  of 

Poultry 

Equipment 

Brooders 

Nests, 

Feeders, 

Waterers, 

Etc. 

(20) 


£3 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.B.jD,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.— Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Cliickasha,  Okla.— Oakland,  Calif. 

Send  me  literature  and  prices  on  □  Building,  □  Remodel¬ 
ing,  □  Equipping,  □  Ventilating,  □  Cow  Bam,  □  Horse 
Barn,  □  Hog  House,  □  Poultry  House. 


®  Name . 


P.  O. 


R.  F.  D . . . .State. 
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in  Feed  Service 


WHEN  we  began  making  feeds  in  1918,  we 
adopted  this  policy  .  .  .  Every  ingredient  in 
Beacon  Rations  must  have  a  specific  purpose. 
Nothing  shall  ever  be  used  which  does  not  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  feeding  value  of  the  ration.  All  ingredi¬ 
ents  must  be  properly  blended  according  to  the 
latest  scientific  research  and  practical  experience. 

We  make  no  food  for  human  consumption  and 
so  have  no  by-products  on  our  hands  which  must 
be  utilized.  Instead,  we  bend  every  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  the  finest  materials  to  make  up  our  feeds. 

This  policy  has  never  varied.  Poultrymen  and 
Dairymen  know  it  is  sound.  And  they  continue  to 
buy  an  increasing  tonnage  of  Beacon  Feeds  year 
after  year. 

INVESTIGATE  THESE  FEEDS 

Below  are  two  of  our  rations  that  every  Poul- 
tryman  and  Dairyman  should  investigate  this  sea¬ 
son.  See  your  Beacon  dealer  or  write  us  for  full 
details. 

•  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration — an  outstanding- 
feed  for  baby  chicks.  A  complete  ration  for  the  first 
6  weeks.  Requires  no  supplementary  feeding  except 
chick  grains  after  6  weeks.  Produces  rugged,  well- 
fleshed  chicks  with  big  bones.  Saves  time,  labor  and 
chicks. 

•  Beacon  Calf  Pellets — a  milk  substitute  in  pellet 
form.  Simplifies  the  raising  of  calves.  Saves  labor. 
Practically  eliminates  scours.  Write  for  Free  Booklet 
entitled,  ‘’Better  Calves.” 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO..  INC. 
Cayuga,  New  York 


Tells  How  to  Train  COLTS 


r  Professional  HorseTrainer  tells  Iris  secret.  It'*  easy,  simple,  human*. 
r  Make  your  colts  into  faithful,  obedient  animals.  Anyone  can  do  it  in  six 
30-minute  lessons.Teachesmore  than  average  horse  learns  in  lifetime.  It  sFBFE. 
COLTS  AND  HORSES  NEED  PROPER  TRAINING— PROPER  CARE 
C<*“,\  in  treatment  of  Coughs  and  Colds.  Famous  horsemen  have  used  SPOHN'S 
COMPOUND  for  40  years.  A.  stimulating  expectorant.  Acts  on  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  of  nose,  throat,  and  bronchial  tubes.  Makes  breathing  easy  Brings 
quick  reliof.  Give  “SPOHN'S" at  first  Cough!  Sold  at  druggists— 60c  and 
$1.20.  Don't  wait  until  your  horse  gets  sick — get  a  bottle  of  SPOHN’S 
COMPOUND  today  keep  it  bandy.  Write  NOW  for  free  training  l»ook. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.  BOX  280  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND  Cou 


BCiontificollq 
cornet  ^4* 
teinsurv  profit! 

Co. 


DOUBLEX 

Oft/OMRY 
LMM»AIIUN  J 


lOMSUMfROfirsl 
aw  row  1 
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Park  S' Pollard  & 


•  Park  &  Pollard  Dairy  Feeds  Increase  in  / 
popularity  because  of  the  year  after  year 
profit  return  to  the  feeder. 

There  is  a  Park  &  Pollard  Feed  for 
every  need.  Each  is  a  sound  value 
at  its  respective  price. 

S**  your  dealer  today.  He  has  the  complete  line. 

"Write  for  the  new  book  "Cow  Profits" 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

357  Bertel  Ave..  Buffalo,  N.  V.  •  137  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  1 08  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  /.  OO  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Important  Milk  Decision 
Deferred 

At  the  close  of  the  Royce-Rosascp  milk 
trial,  in  Utica,  on  December  20.  Attorney 
Willard  R.  Pratt,  for  the  defendant,  cited 
12  different  reasons  in  support  of  his  mo¬ 
tion  for  a  nonsuit. 

Justice  Edward  N.  Smith  announced  he 
would  defer  decision  and  directed  the  at¬ 
torneys  to  submit  brief  by  January  2. 
The  Justice  said  to  Stephen  K.  Bren¬ 
nan,  attorney  for  the  plaintiff,  that  if  he 
were  to  act  at  the  time  he  would  be  forced 
to  grant  nonsuit  on  the  grounds  already 
stated,  but  lie  wished  to  give  Mr.  Bren¬ 
nan  every  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
to  present  all  the  exhibits  he  desired. 

The  ease  came  up  over  the  purchase  of 
milk  at  the  Rosasco  plant  at  Camden.  N. 
Y.,  which  was  operated  by  Mr.  Rosaseo’s 
father  for  some  years  before  his  death. 
Mr.  Rosasco  states  that  when  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  could  not  continue  to  pay  the 
State  price,  he  notified  his  producer  that 
the  reason  for  his  embarrassment  was 
that  other  dealers  bought  mill;  at  a  lower 
price  through  co-operative  organizations 
or  other  devices  from  producers,  arid  then 
chiseled  down  the  State  price  in  the  city. 
A  system  of  rebates  had  been  established 
in  both  the  country  and  city  contracts  so 
that  a  standard  of  prices  below  the  State 
price  had  been  established,  arid  the  State 
made  no  serious  attempt  to  enforce  its 
prices  as  a  whole.  If  lie  sold  milk  in  the 
rade,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prices,  and  that  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  pay  the  full  State  price  in 
the  country.  He  must  either  buy  the 
milk  at  prices  prevailing  quite  generally 
in  the  country  or  close  the  plant.  Pro 
ducers  continued  to  deliver  the  milk  and 
he  paid  the  prevailing  price. 

The  milk  control  authorities  at  Albany 
insisted  he  owed  the  producers  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  price  paid  and  the 
amount  due  at  the  State  price. 

Mr.  Royee  was  one  of  the  patrons.  He 
sued  for  a  balance  of  $340.  If  he  were 
successful,  the  total  claims  would  prob¬ 
ably  exceed  $70,000. 

During  the  trial  Justice  Smith  seemed 
to  indicate  an  understanding  of  the  indus¬ 
try  and  to  be  inclined  to  consider  the  dis¬ 
pute  from  a  broad  equitable  standpoint 
rather  than  on  technical  fixed  prices. 
When  one  witness  testified  to  the  cost  of 
delivering  milk  in  New  York  City,  the 
Justice  remarked  that  he  could  “deliver 
it  on  his  back  for  less.” 


A  Letter  to  the  Mayor 

Hon.  F.  L.  LaGuardia. 

Mayor,  New  York  City. 

Honorable  Sir : 

A  few  years  ago  the  World-Telegram 
had  a  number  of  articles  about  whipped 
butter,  how  it  was  worked  over,  adulter¬ 
ated  with  water  and  increased  in  bulk 
by  handling  it  with  wet  hands  and  mixing 
it  up  with  some  machine. 

It  seems  that  this  practice  still  exists 
in  a  number  of  places  in'  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx  and  the  butter  sold  there  as 
whipped  butter  contains  more  water  than 
the  law  allows,  but  they  seem  able  to  get 
away  with  it. 

Again  the  health  law  requires  all  milk 
products  to  come  from  approved  dairies 
which  must  be  inspected  by  the  city,  but 
it  seems  there  is  a  lot  of  skimmed  con¬ 
densed  milk  now  shipped  into  the  city 
in  barrels  which  has  never  been  inspected, 
and  this  product  is  made  into  our  food. 

Why  the  law  in  those  eases  is  ignored 
is  a  problem  and.  as  it  seems  to  come  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  some  of  the  city 
departments,  it  is  brought  to  your  atten 
tion.  A  SALESMAN. 


A  Batch  of  Dairy  Notes 

The  following  notes  are  extracts  from 
many  letters  coming  to  us  on  the  dairy 
problems.  They  are  a  very  good  cross 
section  of  the  general  sentiment : 

At  the  directors’  meeting  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers' -Dealers’  Association  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  December  13.  the  hoard  again 
placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  any 
Federal  control  of  milk.  State  or  inter¬ 
state.  This  includes  the  revised  plan  re¬ 
cently  distributed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Seven  States  Pact.  B* 

Connecticut. 


I  am  interested  in  the  control  law  of 
New  York.  It  seems  that  dairymen  there 
are  in  the  same  kind  of  a  mix-up  that  we 


have  in  Vermont.  We  find  it  hard  to  get 
money  to  pay  our  feed  bills.  I  think  we 
have  too  many  white-collar  and  kid-glove 
men  to  pay  in  both  States.  They  know 
little  about  our  problems.  We  do  not  have 
the  money  to  farm  as  they  do  in  hooks. 
We  farmers  in  Vermont  would  like  to 
run  our  own  business  in  the  way  that 
you  propose  for  farmers  in  New  York 
State.  (mks.)j.  m.  n. 

Vermont. 


I  consider  your  editorial,  “It’s  Up  to 
All  of  Us,”  on  page  709,  one  of  the  most 
constructive  and  far-reaenmg  measures 
that  have  been  taken  by  any  individual 
or  group  within  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Your  contribution  of  the  cost 
of  this  canvas  is.  to  say  the  least,  gen¬ 
erous.  It  shows  the  vision  and  courage 
to  attack  and  solve  the  problem  of  the 
milk  producers  in  this  State. 

New  York.  Arthur  m.  wick  wire. 


Apropos  of  the  milk  trust  prices  for 
milk  for  fluid  consumption  in  the  eastern 
milk  shed.  I  would  suggest  consideration 
of  some  figures  recently  procured  on  the 
value  of  milk  for  feed  to  steer  calves  of 
dual-purpose  progeny.  I  quote  from  an 
unofficial  report  of  some  experiments 
made  at  Beltzville,  Md.,  as  follows  : 

“With  Alfalfa  hay  at  $20  per  ton,  grain 
at  $25  per  ton  and  veal  at  8  cents  per 
pound,  calves  at  the  weights  of  150 
pounds,  2115  pounds  and  505  pounds, 
could  be  fed  whole  milk  at  $1.96  per  hun¬ 
dred,  $1.38  per  hundred,  and  01  cents  per 
hundred.  These  figures  are  for  whole  milk 
but  where  there  is  a  market  for  skim  for 
fluid  consumption,  the  whole  milk  had 
better  be  utilized  by  skimming  and  feed¬ 
ing  to  calves,  than  by  selling  it  as  sur¬ 
plus  on  the  basic  surplus  plan  or  in  a 
class  below  Class  2  for  that  purpose.  For 
other  purposes,  feeding  whole  milk  means 
that  you  are  paying  20  cents  a  pound  for 
butterfat.  with  the  calf  doing  its  own 
milking  which  should  enter  into  the  cal¬ 
culations.  By  skimming  and  feeding  the 
skim-milk  and  selling  the  cream  the  pro¬ 
ducer  still  gets  his  20  cents  per  pound 
or  butterfot  and  making  profits  on  his 
skim-milk.” 

I  think  these  figures  should  be  made 
public  and  trust  you  will  find  a  way  of 
doing  SO.  DANIEL  BUCKLEY. 

Pennsylvania. 


Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
stand  you  are  taking  in  regard  to  this 
milk  business  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

It's  high  time  somebody  did  something 
more  than  find  fault  if  the  dairymen  are 
to  continue  to  own  their  farms,  es- 
specially  the  members  of  the  Dairymen' 
League.  I  know,  because  I  am  one  of 
them.  I  can’t  understand  how  this  thing 
has  run  as  long  as  it  has. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  control  law,  but  I 
want  that  control  law  to  be  broad  enough 
to  cover  and  include  all  co-operatives  so 
that  each  producer  will  receive  the  same 
basic  price  for  his  milk.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  rules  submitted.  If  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  producer  would  get  more  of  the 
consumer’s  dollar.  u.  c.  x. 

New  York. 


I  voted  “yes"  on  Question  No.  3  on  the 
milk  ballot.  I  studied  the  question  over 
and  over  and  thought  it  looked  like  a 
legitimate  and  honest  proposal,  so  I 
marked  it  “yes,”  but  since  voting  I  have 
come  to  see  what  the  proposition  really 
means  and  I  most  emphatically  say  “no." 
Please  change  my  vote  before  the  4:otes 
are  finally  counted.  That  tariff  slashing 
in  favor  of  Canada  settles  the  Federal 
control  for  me.  m.  e.  W. 

New  York. 


I  believe  that  farmers  should  have  a 
united  organization  and  hire  their  own 
officers  that  would  work  for  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  and,  if  they  didn't,  to  put 
someone  else  in  his  place  that  would ; 
that  the  farmer  could  join  this  union 
without  any  cost  until  it  is  formed  and 
then  have  a  deduction  to  pay  reasonable 
expenses  from  every  100  pounds  of  milk 
delivered,  that  the  price  to  he  set  before 
the  milk  leaves  the  farm,  and  to  he  paid 
for  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each 
month.  Farmers  should  have  a  man  to 
check  weight  and  fat  tests.  Finally  no 
man  employed  in  a  plant  or  creamery 
should  have  a  drove  of  hogs.  There's  a 
reason.  w.  m. 

New  York. 
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H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS.  N.  y. 


MEDICATED 
TEAT  DILATORS 

For  spider  teat,  scab  teats,  cut  and 
bruised  teats,  obstructions.  Soft, 
medicated  surgical  dressings.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats.  Easy  to  Insert. 
Stay  IN  the  teat. 

STERILIZED 

Packed  In  Medicated  Ointment 
Large  package  (48  Dilators)  $1 .00 
Trial  package  (18  Dilators) . . .  50^ 

UDDER  BALM 

A  soothing,  absorbing  ointment. 
Reduces  Inflammation,  promotes 
healing,  keeps  udder  and 
teats  sof t  and  pliable . 50  p 

UDDER  LINIMENT 

Penetrating  liquid  application  for 
Caked  Udder,  SoreTeats.  May  be  ap¬ 
plied  hot,  quickly  absorb-  _  . 

ed.  Not  sticky  or  greasy.  51.00 

CLERALAC 

For  thick  milk,  stringy  milk,  bloody 
milk,  noncontagious  Garget.  May 
be  given  on  the  grain.  Its  ac-  .  , 

tion  Is  to  “clear  the  milk.”. .  .65  p 

DIRENE 

For  Intestinal  disorders.  Diarrhea 
In  young  animals  due  to  gastric  fer¬ 
mentation.  acid  stomach  _ 

and  intestines . 75  p 

LINITE 

A  powerful,  penetrating  antiseptic 
and  reducing  agent  for  HOOF  ROT, 
Canker,  Thrush.  Easy  to  . 
apply,  quick  In  action . 51 .00 

WOUND  PAINT 

A  protective,  antiseptic  dressing. 
Promotes  clean,  rapid  healing. 

Paint  it  on  Cuts,  Galls,  Ulcers,  .  , 
Rope  Burns,  Cow  Pox,  Eczema .  50p 

TONIC  FOR  HORSES 

Removes  Worms,  Increases  flow  of 
Urine,  aids  Digestion.  A  concen¬ 
trated  alterative  and  corrective 

treatment.  Is  given  on  the  _ 

grain . 7  5  p 

Keep  these  Dr.  Naylor 
products  on  hand. 


£PAPEC 


CRAIN  AND  R0U6HA6E  MILL 


Biggest  bar¬ 
gain  in  quality 
feed  grinders 
ever  offered.  Guaranteed  to  grind  any  grain  or 
roughage  to  any  fineness.  Guaranteed  to  grind 
more  feed  per  hour  than  any  other  mill  in  same 
power  class.  Any  tractor  or  auto  engine  will  run 
it.  No  speed  jack  needed.  Complete  with  new 
tramp  metal  trap,  blower,  air  separator,  2-way 
bagger  and  two  screens.  Built  to  stand  hardest 
use.  Attractive  price.  Send  name  and  address 
on  margin  of  this  ad  for  full  information.  Papec 
Machine  Co.,  101  N.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pullinpf  stumps.  New  Thrift 

Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 

_  Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 

land. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
E*ay  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
3130  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 


pun  My  Oil 
Agency 

No  Investment  Required 

I  want  an  ambitious,  ener¬ 
getic  man  in  every  county  to 
join  me  in  the  oil  business.  I’ll 
furnish  everything  needed  to 
do  a  big  business  and  help  you 

makeareal  success.  We  have  been  in  business  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  I  have  hundreds  of  men  now  with 
me— am  ready  for  a  hundred  more,  full  or  part  time. 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 

Wengerd,  in  Penna.,  with  me  over  15  years,  has  made 
as  high  as  $430  in  one  week.  Montgomery,  in  Iowa, 
made  $216  the  first  week  he  started.  Hundreds  are 
making  big  money  every  month  the  year  ’round.  It’s 
b  great  business.  Everybody  buys  oil.  You  simply  take  orders 
on  Easy  Credit  Terms  for  nationally  known  lines— Cen-Pe-Co 
Motor  Oils  —  Columbia  Paints  and  Roofing.  We  ship  direct 
from  nearby  warehouse  and  collect.  Pay  you  every  week. 

IA/P|TF  nmpK  H’9  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  into 
II  111  ■  I.  IfUlwfl  a  big,  permanent  money-making  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  Send  name,  address  and  county  today  for  all 
particulars.  First  applications  get  the  preference.  Act  Now  1 

P.  T.  Webster,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Central  Petroleum  Co. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  S2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Ricotto  Type  Cheese 

In  a  recent  issue  the  writer  discussed 
Italian  whey  cheese  in  America.  Since 
that  time  many  requests  for  further  de¬ 
tails  have  been  received.  Therefore,  this 
brief  article  is  presented  to  supplement 
what  appeared  in  the  first  one. 

When  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  large 
flakes  the  sweet  whey  should  be  heated 
to  190  degrees  before  the  sour  whey  is 
added.  Then  the  sour  whey  should  be 
added  at  a  rate  which  produces  large 
cheese  flakes.  In  cases  when  the  whey 
cannot  be  soured  enough  to  produce 
flakes,  a  special  Bulgaricus  culture  should 
be  added  to  the  whey  for  the  sour  whey. 
These  cultures  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  author  of  this  article.  The  sour 
whey  should  contain  over  1  per  cent  of 
acid  expressed  as  lactic  acid. 

The  sweet  whey  should  have  an  acidity 
under  .2.  Only  the  sweetest  whey  should 
be  used  when  the  flakes  are  produced  by 
adding  sour  whey.  It  is  not  advisable  for 
the  average  person  to  use  cottage  cheese 
whey  as  handling  sour  whey  requires  spe¬ 
cial  care. 

Heat  the  fresh  sweet  whey  in  a  boiler 
to  180  to  190  degrees  in  about  80  minutes. 
Add  the  sour  whey  until  the  albumin 
flakes  are  like  snow  flakes.  Keep  the 
temperature  up,  and  when  the  albumin 
flakes  gather  on  top  of  the  whey,  shut  off 
the  heat.  Do  not  allow  the  flakes  to  be¬ 
come  too  firm,  and  dip  into  the  molds  or 
cloth  with  a  strainer  or  dipper. 

Any  further  details  regarding  this  type 
of  cheese  will  gladly  be  answered  by  ad¬ 
dressing  your  inquiries  to  the  writer  at 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Excellent  references  to  these  whey  type 
cheese  are  available  to  those  who  have  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Italian.  There  is 
a  good  report  of  the  cheese  given  in  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  International  Review,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  International  Institute  for 
Agriculture  at  Rome.  It  appears  in  the 
April,  1934,  issue.  With  this  article  are 
listed  references  to  the  original  Italian 
reports.  j.  c.  marqtjardt. 


Cows  on  Legume  Pastures 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  handle  dairy 
cows  on  a  Sweet  clover  pasture?  I  un¬ 
derstand  Sweet  clover  when  wet  is  likely 
to  bloat  cattle.  On  rainy  days  should  I 
keep  the  cows  in  the  barn  and  what 
should  I  feed  them  to  take  the  place  of 
pasture  while  the  Sweet  clover  pasture  is 
damp  or  wet?  '  j.  m.  b. 

Any  of  the  legumes,  such  as  Sweet 
clover  or  Alfalfa  are  more  likely  to  cause 
bloat  when  wet.  When  turning  on  these 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Spring  let  the 
cattle  till  on  grass  first. 

One  of  the  best  preventives  and  substi¬ 
tutes  for  the  pasture  when  wet  is  to  keep 
dry  roughage  such  as  Timothy  hay  or 
straw  available  to  the  cattle  in  racks  in 
the  pasture  at  all  times.  They  will  eat 
the  dry  roughage  as  needed  to  prevent 
bloat.  r.  w.  d. 


Garbage  Fed  Pork 

I  have  15  sliotes  between  50  and  100 
lbs.  I  am  feeding  them  garbage  from  a 
camp.  What  I  get  is  all  good  food  and 
plenty  of  variety.  I  get  the  bones  about 
twice  a  week  from  the  whole  hindquar- 
ter,  with  some  meat  on  it.  I  cook  this 
and  give  them  the  meat,  also  the  soup. 
What  else  should  I  add  to  give  them  a 
balanced  ration  to  make  the  most  gain? 
What  shall  I  feed  to  finish  before  killing? 
I  wish  to  sell  the  meat  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers.  IIow  can  I  get  the  meat  gov¬ 
ernment  inspected?  Must  I  pay  a  pro¬ 
cessing  tax?  a.  s. 

Fresh  garbage  of  the  quality  and  mixed 
variety  you  have  available  will  produce  a 
good  quality  of  finished  pork.  I  fed 
garbage  of  the  kind  mentioned  to  large 
numbers  of  fattening  shotes  for  a  period 
of  15  years  and  the  local  packers  said  it 
was  the  best  pork  they  handled.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  wish  to  add  some  grain  the 
best  would  be  cracked  corn  using  about 
one-third  of  the  ration  corn.  As  you  say 
you  have  considerable  meat  scrap  in  the 
garbage  no  other  protein  supplement  will 
be  necessary.  However,  some  clean, 
bright  Alfalfa  hay  daily  will  help  tlieir 
gains  and  quality  of  the  pork. 

Pork  as  you  mention  would  be  subject 
to  the  existing  processing  tax.  You  may 
obtain  necessary  forms  for  such  payment 
from  your  nearest  Farm  Bureau  or  Coun¬ 
ty  Agent.  The  matter  of  meat  inspection 
is  governed  locally,  unless  such  meat  is 
shipped  through  the  larger  markets, 
where  it  is  inspected  by  Federal  inspec¬ 
tors,  R,  w.  d. 
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Protect  the  quality 

of  your  CURED  MEATS 


WITH  THE  PUREST  SMOKE  SA.LT 


YOUR  winter  supply  of  cured 
meat  is  highly  valuable.  It  will 
pay  you  to  insure  its  quality  by  using 
the  best  smoke  salt.  The  formula 
for  Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke 
Salt  was  developed,  and  the  quality 
is  maintained  by  International  Salt 
Research  Laboratory  —  outstanding 
authority  in  the  industry.  It  is  made 
and  packed  by  International  Salt 
Company,  producers  of  farm  salt 
for  every  use. 

Try  this  blend  of  meat  salts  and 
refined  smoke  from  dry,  hard  wood. 
See  how  fine  your  home-cured  meats 
can  be.  Taste  how  good  they  are. 
Learn  how  well  the  flavor  and  color 
of  your  meat  are  preserved  by  this 
balanced  blend. 

The  10  pound  can  of  smoke  salt 
cures  about  100  pounds  of  meat. 
For  curing  smaller  quantities,  use 
the  2  lb.,  2  02.  can.  Be  sure  that  your 
meat  supply  loses  none  of  its  fine 
flavor  and  quality.  Use  Sterling 
Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt. 


PREMIUMS  In  every  10  lb.  can  of 
Sterling  Smoke  Salt  is  packed  a  coupon 
that  entitles  you  to  two  fine  butchering 
tools  at  a  saving  of  more  than  one -half 
their  usual  cost.  The  bell  scraper,  handy 
for  removing  pig  bristles,  is  of  blued 
tool  steel  that  holds  its  edge.  The  heavy 
knife  is  made  of  carbon  steel  and  is 
correctly  balanced  for  butchering. 


STERLING  SEASONING  When  you 
buy  Smoke  Salt,  try  a  can  of  Sterling 
Seasoning — fine  for  sausages,  all  ground 
meats,  roasts  and  poultry.  It  is  packed 
in  3  02.,  10  02.,  and  1)4  lb.  cans.  Formula  is 
approved  by  Good  HousekeepingBureau. 


FREE  BOOK  Write  for  “The 
Farmers'  Salt  Book’’.  It  gives 
detailed  instructions  for 
butchering  and  curing  meats. 
It  contains  helpful  directions 
for  using  all  grades  of  Inter¬ 
national  Salt  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  farm  home. 


PURE  TABLE  SALT  Packed  plain 
or  iodized  in  the  handy  carton  with 
metal  pouring  spout  on  side.  Free 
running.steam-sterilized  for  purity, 
Sterling  Salt  is  full  value  at  its  5c 
price.  Quality  is  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  RN  136,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Quality  Seasoning 
for  Sausage  and  a  copy  of  “The  Farmers’  Salt  Book”  to  : 

Name 

( Print  Plainly) _ 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No. _ _ _ _ 

City  or  Town _ _ _ _ State _ _ _ 1 - 

My  Dealer  is _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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Sensational  New  Diamond 
Instant-Light,  Wickless 
Burns  96%  Air! 

A  brand-new  tight 
for  every  outdoor  use.  Instant 
light  at  turn  of  a  valve.  Large 
fount  holds  3  pints  and  gives  22 
hours  bright,  white,  non-flicker¬ 
ing  light  (300  candlepower!)  20 
times  light  of  old  wick  lantern 
at  fraction  of  cost! 

Burns  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Makes  its  own  gas  from  96% 
free  air,  only  4%  fuel— flood¬ 
lights  whole  camp  or  cottage, 
porch,  farmyard,  bam  or  road- 
stand.  Ideal  for  tourists.  Packs 
easily,  safely.  Can’t  leak  in  any  posi¬ 
tion.  Wind,  storm  and  bug-proof. 
30-Day  Home  Trial 
Enjoy  this  amazing  new  invention 
for  30  days  at  our  risk  before 
deciding.  Get  our  special  short- 

time  low-price  introductory  offer. 
Send  today ! 

AGENTS!  A  year  -round 
money-maker.  Write  at  once 
formoney-makingdetailsand 
how  to  get  yours  FREE,  by 
helping  to  introduce  it. 

AKRON  LAMP  &  MFG.  CO. 

713  Lantern  Bldg. 
Akron,  Ohio 


Doctors  recommend  it.  When  whooping  cough 
strikes,  use  Vapo-Cresolene.  Its  soothing,  an¬ 
tiseptic  vapors  penetrate  congested  areas, 
relieve  irritations,  loosen 
mucus  and  lessen  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  paroxysms  of  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  spasmodic  croup, 
and  coughs  associated  with 
bronchial  irritations  and 
colds.  Doesn't  upset  stom¬ 
achs  or  interfere  with  pre- 
tAMPTvPsi  scriptions.  Directions  with 
vaporizer  package.  At  all  drug  yE™£E 
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FREEI  Send  for  bookletl  ZA"Littte  Lamp  of  Health” 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,62CortIandtSt.,NewYork,N.Y. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liauid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores.  (Q1935,  C.M.C o. 


SORE,  RHEUMATIC 

mil  I CS*I  ETC  Say  goodbye  to 

messy  liniments 
and  salves,  that 
have  to  be  smeared  on  every  few  hours  to  be 
effective.  The  new  treatment  for  sore,  aching 
muscles  is  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster,  that  stays 
on  until  pain  is  all  gone.  One  Allcock's  Plas¬ 
ter  lasts  days  and  days  without  further 
thought.  The  blood  is  gently  drawn  to  the 
painful  rheumatic  area,  and  the  muscles  are 
massaged  as  you  move.  No  rubbing.  Nothing 
smelly  or  sticky.  Allcock’s  is  pleasant.  Easy 
on,  easy  off  when  pain  is  gone.  5  million 
users  testify  that  Allcock’s  is  marvelous  for 
backaches,  arthritis,  pains,  chest  colds.  25 <t  at 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS.  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc- 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


.  — - CUT  ME  OUT - —  — | 

d  mail  me,  with  vour  name  and  address,  to  Christy. 
c.,1896  Lakeway,  Newark. hew  York.  I  will  brmz  you  a  1 
ee  sample  of  Christy’s  magic  polishing  Cloth  and  full  ] 
tails  how  vou  as  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  oppor- 
nity  to  make  $5  to  *10  a  day  extra  in  your  spore  time.  I 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Ring  Out  Wild  Bells 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 
But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

—Alfred  Tennyson  (1809-1892). 

From  “In  Memoriam.” 

* 

Anyone  whose  heart  has  been  torn  by 
bereavement  can  grasp  the  potency  of 
these  beautiful  words  by  Lord  Tennyson. 
Just  a  few  months  ago  we  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  listened  to  them  as  they 
were  repeated  with  great  feeling  on  the 
radio  at  the  commemoration  of  this  great 
poet's  death.  Only  Alfred  Tennyson 
could  write  this  poem,  but  every  one  of 
us  can  help  to  make  it  come  true. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Women’s  and  misses’  quilted  satin  or 
crepe  de  chine  robes  were  priced  as  low 
as  $5  in  a  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue 
Shop.  Those  at  $7.95  were  of  unusual 
value  and  very  attractive. 

Quilted  satin  bedroom  slippers  Yvere 
also  displayed  at  another  store  in  that 
section  of  the  city.  They  came  in  colors 
black,  rose,  red  and  green — some  with  soft 
padded  heels,  others  with  satin  covered 
heels. 

Metallic  sweaters — gay  zephyr  and  tin¬ 
sel  knits — were  $1.95  and  were  in  vari¬ 
ous  smart  styles  and  rich  colors ;  sizes 
34  to  42. 

Umbrellas  for  small  girls — solid  colors 
and  plaids — were  marked  at  $1.19. 

Youngsters’  jersey  dresses  and  suits 
were  only  99c.  They  come  in  sizes  3  to  6. 

A  “Lazy  Susan’’  condiment  dish  with 
chromium  revolving  base  was  $1.  This 
Yvas  the  exact  reproduction  of  a  $5  model. 

Tweed  skirts  of  several  styles  and  fab¬ 
rics  were  $1.49,  and  seemed  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  for  school  and  business.  All- 
wool  sweater  sets  were  also  $1.49.  They 
were  of  popular  colors  and  were  in  sizes 
34  to  40. 

All-wool  Cardigans  were  at  $2.24.  Five- 
button  style  in  black,  navy,  brown,  beige, 
powder  blue,  rust  or  green ;  sizes  36  to 
46. 

Two-piece  Terry  lounging  pajamas 
which  were  formerly  $2.77  were  on  sale 
at  $1.99.  In  French  blue  and  navy, 
maize  and  brown  and  wine  and  blue,  they 
were  good  looking  and  could  be  had  in 
sizes  14  to  20. 

Fur  muffs,  black  or  brown,  slide-fast¬ 
ened,  with  purse  and  mirror,  were  at 
$2.49.  They  were  of  lapin. 


How  to  Make  Hasenpfeffer 

We  have  enjoyed  a  number  of  recipes 
printed  in  your  paper.  I  have  tried  to 
get  a  real  good  recipe  for  hasenpfeffer  for 
years  but  somehow  none  of  them  seemed 
so  good  as  we  used  to  get  up  on  the  farm. 
I  know  you  would  be  doing  a  number  of 
readers  a  big  favor  by  printing  a  hasen¬ 
pfeffer  recipe  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  MRS.  J.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

The  following  recipe  was  given  us  by 
a  German  cook :  Dress  the  rabbit,  cut  it 
into  convenient  pieces,  and  lay  in  vinegar 


over  night.  When  ready  to  cook,  put  a 
piece  of  butter,  or  diced  salt  pork  or 
bacon  in  a  saucepan ;  when  heated  stir 
in  a  little  flour,  blending  with  the  fat  un¬ 
til  a  golden  brown.  Then  stir  in  the 
vinegar  from  the  meat,  and  enough  boil¬ 
ing  water  to  cover  the  meat. 

The  meat  is  not  yet  added  to  the  gravy, 
which  requires  the  addition  of  a  saucerful 
of  finely  chopped  onions,  a  few  cloves,  a 
few  black  peppercorns,  a  bay  leaf  or  two, 
and  salt  to  taste.  Stir  this  as  it  cooks 
until  the  gravy  is  smooth,  then  add  the 
meat,  and  simmer  in  the  covered  sauce¬ 
pan  until  tender,  hut  not  overcooked.  Just 
before  serving  add  a  teaspoon  of  sugar. 

Another  recipe  does  not  use  the  vinegar 
bath,  but  the  meat,  when  prepared  is 
boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
drained,  and  plunged  into  ice-cold  Yvater. 
The  meat  is  then  put  in  the  saucepan 
with  covering  of  water  to  which  a  little 
vinegar  is  added.  The  seasoning  is  the 
same  as  the  first  recipe,  but  the  onion  is 
browned  in  butter  or  bacon  fat  and  the 
flour  then  stirred  into  the  fat,  which  is 
then  added  to  the  meat.  A  tablespoon  of 
sugar  or  a  little  caramel  is  added  just 
before  serving.  Cooking  the  onion  in  the 
fat  gives  a  more  delicate  flavor,  but 
otherwise  this  recipe  is  cooked  and  sea¬ 
soned  like  the  first.  If  the  rabbit  was 
not  a  very  tender  one  the  vinegar  mari¬ 
nade  over  night  would  certainly  improve 
it. 


Apple  Crisped  Sandwiches 

The  National  Apple  Institute  which  is 
always  working  to  popularize  the  apple, 
gives  the  following  suggestions : 

The  best  sandwiches  offer  contrast  of 
textures  in  their  component  parts  as  well 
as  pleasing  combinations  of  colors  and 
flavors.  Paper  thin  slices  of  apples 
dipped  in  lemon  juice  or  French  dressing 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Eliza’s  Star  Quilt. — This  quilt  may  be  made  of 
one  plain  color,  one  print  and  white;  or  print 
and  white  may  he  used,  using  a  print  for  the 
corners  where  the  plain  color  is  shown  here.  The 
blocks  are  14  inches  square  and  should  he  joined 
in  white,  either  a  strip  of  white  or  white  blocks 
of  even  size.  The  price  of  pattern  is  15  cents 
or  any  two  patterns  for  25  cents.  The  quilt 
pattern  catalog  with  124  pictures  of  old-time 
quilt  patterns  is  15  cents.  Address  orders  to 
Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 

and  tucked  in  meat,  cheese  or  fruit  sand¬ 
wiches  add  a  delightful,  nippy  crunch. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  cutting  the  sand¬ 
wiches  so  they  can  be  eaten  without  com¬ 
ing  apart.  It  is  usually  best  to  cut  them 
diagonally  to  make  four  triangles  of  each 
whole  slice  sandwich. 

Cold  roast  lamb.  veal,  pork  or  ham 
make  good  sandwiches  with  sliced  apple. 
The  meat  should  be  carved  in  thin  slices 
and  two  or  three  of  these  used  for  the 
sandwiches  rather  than  one  thicker  slice. 
A  few  bruised  mint  leaves  added  to  the 
lemon  juice  or  French  dressing  in  which 
the  apple  is  marinated  is  good  when  the 
apple  slices  are  to  be  used  in  lamb  or 
veal  sandwiches. 

Cream.  Camembert,  Swiss  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese  sandwiches  are  all  good  crisped 
with  apple. 

Raisins  or  pasteurized  dates  and 
chopped  Brazil  nuts  mixed  with  salad 
dressing  or  mayonnaise  to  spread  con¬ 
sistency  is  especially  good  when  crisped 
with  apple.  Spread  two  slices  of  bread 
with  the  dried  fruit  and  nut  mixture. 
Place  thin  slices  of  apple  between  and 
cut  the  sandwiches  diagonally  in  halves. 
The  apples  for  these  sandwiches  will  not 
need  to  be  dipped  in  lemon  juice  or 
French  dressing  as  the  acid  in  the  salad 
dressing  or  mayonnaise  used  for  the  fill¬ 
ing  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  apples 
from  darkening. 

For  sandwiches  when  the  fruit  is  to 
be  minced  for  the  filling  the  apples  may 
be  chopped  and  mixed  in  the  filling. 

To  serve  apple  crisped  sandwiches  use 
a  large  round  salver  or  other  sandwich 
plate.  Heap  well  polished  good  looking 
apples  in  the  center  and  arrange  the  sand¬ 
wiches  around  the  apples. 

Deep  Dish  Apple  Pudding. — One  quart 
peeled,  cored  and  sliced  apples :  one-half 
cup  granulated  sugar,  one-half  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  flour,  one-half  cup  melted 
butter,  pinch  salt.  Mix  prepared  apples 
with  granulated  sugar  and  put  them  in 
a  well-buttered  baking  dish.  Stir  brown 
sugar,  flour,  butter  and  salt  until  well 
blended.  Crumble  over  top  of  apples  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees) 
until  done.  Serve  warm  with  cream. 


For  Bad  Cough, 

Mix  This  Better 
Remedy,  at  Home 

Need*  No  Cooking!  Big  Saving! 

You’ll  be  pleasantly  surprised  when  you 
make  up  this  home  mixture  anrl  try  it  for  a 
distressing  cough.  It’s  no  trouble  to  mix, 
and  costs  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  give  quick  and  lasting  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  for 
a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No  cook¬ 
ing  needed.  Get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from 
any  druggist,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
fill  up  with  your  sugar  syrup.  The  pint 
thus  made  gives  you  four  times  as  much 
cough  remedy  for  your  money,  yet  it  is  far 
more  effective  than  ready-made  medicine. 
Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

This  splendid  remedy  has  a  remarkable 
three-fold  action.  It  soothes  the  irritated 
membranes,  loosens  the  phlegm,  and  helps 
clear  air  passages.  Thus  it  makes  breath¬ 
ing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine, 
in  concentrated  form,  famous  for  its  effect 
in  stopping  coughs  quickly.  Money  refunded 
if  it  doesn't  please  you  in  every  way. 


Stop  That  Cough 

Before  It  Becomes 

Something  Worse 


Stop  it  before  others — maybe  the  children — catch  it. 
Stop  it  by  the  “quickest  by  test”  way  with  the 
famous  FOLEY’S  HONEY  &  TAR.  Now  intensi¬ 
fied  with  6  other  speed  ingredients  so  that  it  also 
helps  correct  cause.  Quickly  relieves  tickling, 
hacking,  coughing.  Spoonful  at  night  insures  sleep 
free  from  coughing.  No  habit-forming,  stomach¬ 
upsetting  drugs.  Ideal  for  children,  too.  Refuse 
substitutes  and  delayed  recovery.  Only  FOLEY  S 
HONEY  &  TAR  can  do  what  FOLEY’S  HONEY 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight— all  day 

“KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn't  it,  donft  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2403A,Elmira,N.Y. 

€  Al/  C  IN  A  MUTUAL 
Kh  savings  bank 

voualJviacs  BY  MAIL 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  that  tells 
how  to  bank  by  mail  in  this  strong 
Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Accounts 
can  be  opened  and  deposits  and 
withdrawals  made  by  mail.  $1.00 
opens  an  account.  Interest  paid  on 
accounts  of  $3.00  or  more. 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Baylston  St.,  Boston,  Mas*. 

Send  us  your  Hides  and  Pelts  to  tan  and  make  into 
your  choice  of  latest  style  Fur  Coats,  Robes.  Rugs, 
Neckpieces,  Capes,  etc.  We  also  make  Leather 
Jackets.  Buckskin  Tanners  and  Taxidermists. 

Send  for  catalog.  ROCHESTER  FUR  DRESSING 
CO..  293  Broad  Street.  Rochester,  New  York 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

Fur  Dressers  and  Taxidermists 

Send  for  Catalog 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  V. 

OVERSTOCK  SALE 

Heavy  lace  leg  pants,  24-oz.  goods,  waist  36  to  44. 
$3.25  each.  Sweaters.  Pullover  shawl  collar,  in  gray, 
and  brown.  $3.00  each.  Sheepskin  lined  coats,  boy’s’ 
$2.50,  men’s  $3.00  to  $8.00  each.  All  Maine  wool 

goods  and  less  than  cost.  MAINE  SHEEP  AND 

WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSN.  -  AUGUSTA,  MAINE 

ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

r  I  'HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 

A  to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  page a 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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First  Aid  for  Your  Budget 

Is  the  problem  of  serving  attractive 
meals  on  a  budget  getting  you  down?  If 
so,  then,  won’t  you  consider  the  food  your 
mother  and  grandmother  served  regu¬ 
larly?  Cornmeal  has  been  one  of  the 
answers  to  my  problem.  Rich  in  food 
value,  it  has  numerous  possibilities  and 
combinations.  Yellow  cornmeal  is  rich¬ 
est  in  food  value. 

Cornmeal  Mush. — Many  housewives  do 
not  prepare  mush  because  it  is  so  apt  to 
become  lumpy.  I  have  a  method  which 
does  away  with  this — the  flavor  is  also 
more  satisfactory.  When  I  wish  to  serve 
it  for  breakfast  the  cooking  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  the  night  before.  Put  the 
cornmeal  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler 
with  cold  water  and  salt.  Use  these 
proportions :  For  each  cup  of  meal  allow 
from  one  to  iy>  teaspoons  of  salt  and 
from  3 *4  to  4 y2  cups  of  water,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  time  you  cook  it.  Milk  can  be 
used  in  place  of  part  or  all  the  water. 
Cook  at  least  half  an  hour,  four  hours  is 
not  too  long  if  this  is  possible.  Just  be¬ 
fore  serving  remove  the  top  from  the 
double  boiler  and  place  over  direct  flame 
or  where  it  will  cook  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Boiled  at  this  time,  it  will  not 
lump. 

Buttermilk  Cornmeal  Mush.  —  Use 
white  cornmeal  for  this,  and  substitute 
buttermilk  for  water.  This  dish  resem¬ 
bles  cottage  cheese  in  flavor.  It  may  be 
eaten  hot,  but  is  especially  good  served 
very  cold  with  cream.  In  making  this 
dish  use  these  proportions :  one  part  of 
cornmeal  to  six  parts  of  buttermilk  and 
one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  cup  of  meal. 

Crackling  Bread. — Popular  at  butcher¬ 
ing  time  is  crackling  bread — and,  oh,  so 
good !  For  each  cup  of  cornmeal  allow 
three-fourths  teaspoon  salt  and  half  a 
cup  of  cracklings,  the  crisp  brown  par¬ 
ticles  that  are  left  after  lard  is  rendered. 
It'  the  cracklings  contain  a  great  deal  of 
fat,  place  them  while  warm  in  a  piece  of 
cheesecloth  and  squeeze  out  part  of  the 
fat.  Pour  boiling  water  over  the  meal 
till  it  is  of  such  consistency  that  it  can 
be  mashed  with  the  hand.  Add  the  crack¬ 
lings,  shape  into  cakes  and  bake. 

Boston  Brown  Bread.  —  Add  this  to 
your  file  of  Boston  Brown  Breads,  for 
once  used,  ’twill  grow  into  a  tradition ! 
One  cup  cornmeal,  one  cup  rye  meal,  one 
cup  graham  flour,  2*4  teaspoons  soda, 
four  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  three-fourths  cup  of  molasses, 
two  cups  sour  milk,  or  1%  cups  sweet 
milk.  Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingredients 
and  add  the  molasses  and  milk.  Beat  thor¬ 
oughly  and  steam  3%  hours  in  well-but¬ 
tered  molds.  Remove  the  covers  and 
bake  the  bread  long  enough  to  dry  the 
top.  This  may  also  be  made  with  1% 
cups  each  of  cornmeal  and  rye  meal  and 
no  graham  flour.  A  cup  of  seeded  and 
shredded  raisins  or  prunes  may  be  added. 
It  serves  eight  persons. 

Cornmeal  Pancakes. — Two  cup  wheat 
flour,  one-half  cup  cornmeal,  1  y2  table¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  1  y2  teaspoons  salt, 
one-third  cup  sugar,  1  y2  cups  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  114  cups  milk,  one  tablespoon  melted 
butter  and  one  egg.  Add  the  meal  to  the 
boiling  water  and  boil  five  minutes;  turn 
into  a  bowl,  add  the  milk,  and  remaining 
ingredients  mixed  and  sifted,  then  the 
egg  well  beaten  and  butter.  Cook  on  a 
greased  griddle.  This  serves  six  persons. 

Cornmeal  Mush  With  Pork.  —  One 
pound  lean  pork,  part  meat  and  part 
bone,  one  cup  cornmeal,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one-half  teaspoon  powdered  sage  and  wa¬ 
ter.  Cook  the  pork  in  water  until  the 
meat  can  easily  be  removed  from  the 
bone.  Remove  the  meat,  cool  the  broth, 
and  remove  the  fat.  Reduce  the  broth 
to  about  a  quart,  or  add  water  enough  to 
bring  it  up  to  this  amount,  and  cook  the 
cornmeal  in  it.  Add  the  meat  finely 
chopped  and  the  seasonings.  Pack  in 
granite  bread  tins.  Cut  into  slices  and 
fry.  Beef  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
This  serves  six  persons. 

Indian  Pudding. — Tradition  would  not 
allow  me  to  forget  Indian  Pudding — not 
that  I’d  want  to:  Five  cups  milk,  one- 
third  cup  cornmeal,  one-lialf  cup  molasses, 
one  teaspoon  salt  and  one  teaspoon  gin¬ 
ger.  Cook  the  milk  and  meal  in  a  double 
boiler  20  minutes;  add  molasses,  salt  and 
ginger:  pour  into  buttered  pudding  dish 
and  bake  two  hours  in  slow  oven.  Serve 
with  cream.  Serves  eight  persons. 

mrs.  a  1*. 


Appetizing  Dishes 

Here  are  some  tasty  dishes  which  my 
family  and  friends  have  liked,  especially 
well : 

Salmon-Bread  Timbales. — One  can  sal¬ 
mon,  one-half  cup  bread  crumbs,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  melted  butter,  one  tablespoon 
lemon  juice,  three  eggs.  Mix  together 
and  pack  in  individual  custard  cups.  Bake 
until  firm. 

Amber  Sauce. — Two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter,  four  tablespoons  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  cups  meat  stock  or  water, 
two  teaspoons  lemon  juice.  After  mix- 
lure  is  thickened,  beat  in  one  egg.  Deco¬ 
rate  with  paprika. 

Tuna  Fish  a  la  Newburg. — Four  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  four  tablespoons  flour,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  two  cups  milk,  two  egg 
yolks,  one  can  of  tuna,  one  tablespoon 
lemon  juice.  Make  white  sauce,  add 
tuna,  beat  in  eggs  just  before  serving, 
serve  on  rich  biscuit  halves,  garnish  with 
pimento  if  desired. 


This  is  the  best  recipe  for  meat  loaf  I 
have  ever  found  and  what  is  more  you 
can  have  a  delicious  gravy  with  it : 

Meat  Loaf.  —  Three-fourths  pound 
round  steak,  one-fourth  pound  veal,  one- 
half  pound  pork,  ground  together;  1  y2 
cups  canned  tomatoes,  one  cup  bread,  iy2 
teaspoons  salt,  one  tablespoon  grated 
onion,  one-half  teaspoon  mustard,  one- 
half  teaspoon  sage,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
pepper.  Extra  tomato  juice  for  basting. 
Mix  all  ingredients  together.  Baste  every 
little  while  with  tomato  juice  while  loaf 
is  baking.  Bake  one  hour  or  more.  After 
removing  loaf  thicken  juice  in  pan,  add 
more  water  and  tomato  juice.  A  pre¬ 
pared  gravy  coloring  and  seasoning  added 
improves  the  gravy. 

Stew  With  Dumplings. — Two  pounds 
beef  cut  in  small  pieces.  Put  in  kettle, 
cover  with  boiling  water.  Cook  slowly 
1*4  hours.  Add  two  cups  diced  carrots, 
two  cups  onions,  continue  cooking.  Last- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


629  —  Smart  After¬ 
noon  Dress.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16.  18 

years,  36.  38  and  40- 
in.  bust.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
!4  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


1623 — Smart  Founda¬ 
tion  Slip.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  33  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


1620  4a 


1620 — For  Tiny  Tots. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2,  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
3/a  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  \'-i  yd. 
of  1-in.  ribbon  for 
bow.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


1621 

1621  —  Smart  and 
Flattering.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  50-in. 

bust.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


ly,  add  two  cups  potatoes,  one  cup  toma¬ 
toes,  one  tablespoon  salt.  Add  dumplings 
during  last  10  minutes  of  cooking. 

Spanish  Hash. — Three  onions,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  butter,  one  green  pepper,  brown 
together;  add  one  pound  hamburg,  one 
can  tomato  soup.  Bake  half  hour. 

Beef  Goulash.  —  Brown  lightly  1  y2 
pounds  hamburg,  add  one  large  sliced 
onion,  cook  until  browned  slightly.  Add 
this  to  1  y*  cups  macaroni  which  has  been 
cooked  and  drained.  Add  one  pint  toma¬ 
toes.  Season,  simmer  for  one  hour  or  so 
before  serving. 


Russian  Steak. — Select  rump  or  round 
steak,  l^-inch  thick.  Use  1%  pounds. 
Cut  in  serving  pieces,  brown  lightly  in 
pan  on  all  sides.  Place  in  casserole.  Mix 
together  two  green  peppers  chopped,  one 
onion  chopped,  one  cup  tomato,  one-half 
cup  diced  celery,  one  small  can  mush¬ 
rooms.  Season  steak,  place  vegetables 
over  it.  Add  two  tablespoons  flour  mixed 
with  one-half  cup  chili  sauce  or  catsup 
and  one-half  cup  water.  Bake  three 
hours  or  until  meat  is  tender.  E.  s. 


F-l-36 


•  Living  without  drudgery  is  an  American 
ideal  and  a  worthy  one.  Self-punishment 
never  brings  a  reward. 

A  host  of  farm  women  enjoy  Maytag  help¬ 
fulness  every  week — enjoy  the  convenience 
of  the  one-piece,  cast-aluminum  tub  and  the 
Gyratator  washing  action,  originated  by- 
Maytag.  There  are  a  score  of  other  reasons 
why  Maytag  is  the  favorite  farm  washer. 
Learn  about  them  from  your  nearest  dealer. 
There  is  an  easy  payment  plan. 

GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POWER 

The  famous  Maytag  gasoline  Multi-Motor 
is  a  simple,  dependable,  modern  engine  built 
for  the  woman  to  operate.  Electric  Maytags 
for  homes  with  electricity. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS 
FOUNDED  ISIS  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 


IfOnAlf  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
uvUHIt  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
FI  I  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
*  1 1.1*10  Genuine, Nationally  known, MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


fARMY-NAVY  SUPPLY  CO: 


'  Bargains — Army,  Sport  Goods,  Fire-1 
arms.  Clothes,  Shoes,  etc.  Send  10c  for' 
new  catalog,  to  be  redeemed  on  first  order 

Army  A  Navy  Supply  Co.  4792LwterSt.  Richmond, Va. 


ATHROOMS— *34,  Sinktub  Combinations  com 
plete — $26,  steam  plant  complete  (for  6  room 
house)  $125.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  six  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MEG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


RATTFRIFQ  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteriee 
D/1 1  1  CilWEiO  for  Power- Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literatur». 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


AT  A  niTO  For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
I  a  K  i\\  prices.  Samples  <fc  knitting  directions  free. 

1  X&1VIYU  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


Edmonds’  Irapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 


Save  aft  Direct 

FACTORY  PRICES 


I 


SPr* 


*1  saved  $40 
on  my  Kalamazoo  Range” 


Only  18c  a  Day 

FREE  —  Kalamazoo’s  great  new  Catalog  in  celebration  of  our  ONE 
MILLIONTH  satisfied  customer  and  the  BIGGEST  YEAR  in  our  _ 
36-year  history.  Mail  Coupon  Today 

Mail  coupon!  Don’t  miss  this  exciting,  colorful  Sale  Catalog.  Shop 
direct  at  the  factory.  Make  big  savings  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Get 
Kalamazoo  factory  terms— as  little  as  18c  a  day  on  stoves. 

24  Hour  Shipments— 30  Day s'  Trial 

Orders  are  pouring  in.  24  hour  shipment  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  A.  All  stoves 
and  furnaces  sold  on  30  Days  Trial— all  guaranteed— try  before  you  buy — if  not 
satisfied  your  money  back.  _  _  .  ... 

Are  Prices  Going  Up? 

Important  1  Costs  on  everything  are  still  rising.  Iron  and  steel,  too.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  cannot  guarantee  the  low  prices  in  this  catalog  for  long.  Send 
for  your  catalog  now.  M _ —  — _ —  — _ _  ■ 

Porcelain  Enamel  Stoves 

More  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores — in¬ 
cluding  new-style,  new-color  Porcelain 
Enamel  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Porcelain 
Enamel  Heaters,  Oil  Ranges  and  F urnaces. 

Find  out  about  the  Kalamazoo  Oven  that 
“Floats  in  Flame,"  Ripple  Oven  Bottom, 

Copper  Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids, 

Enameled  Ovens,  etc.  Mail  coupon  1 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  O.; 

Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


ft- 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave., Kalamazoo.Mich.  I 
Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  your  FREE  Catalog. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  □ 


I 


Oil  Stoves  □ 
Furnaces  □ 


I 

I 

I 


Name.. 


(Please  Print  Name  Plainly ) 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


I  Address.. 


City. . . . 


. . State... 
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Y^RR  LAYERS  D/0  £4yr; 


At  Georgia.  At  Hunterdon  Co.  At  Passaic  Co. 

At  Vineland.  Poultry  Item  Trophy  Contest. 

High  R.  I.  Red  pen  in  one  contest.  Also  high  R.  I. 
Red  hen  with  313.6  points.  At  another,  high  Barred 
Rock  pen  and  hen.  W.  Leghorn  hen  laid  313  eggs. 
Kerr's  five  high  pens  laid  11,499  eggs,  average 
weight  24.07  ounces  per  dozen.  All  contest  birds 
bred  and  reared  on  Kerr's  own  breeding  farm. 
This  shows  ancestry  of  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks,  bred 
to  lay.  120,000  breeders  carefully  culled,  banded 
and  blood-tested.  28  years'  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  free 
Kerr  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton.  Camden;  N.  Y.— Bing¬ 
hamton.  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston:  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton:  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell:  Conn. — 
Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19  .) 


UfENG^CHICKS 


ELMER  H.WENt 

10  BREEDS 

oo 

Per  100 
UP. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


FAjIoU^ORBIGCER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  15  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  long  life.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers.  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males 
We  are  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs  J 
10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 

PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERAGES  IIP  TO  260  EGGS  — - 

That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis.  N.  J..  write:  1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes. 

“  My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year. 

Mv  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


FREE 


U/€N€  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept* 

600 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


FOR  I 

VIGOR/ 

HARDY/ 


NORTHERN/ 
STOCK 


ELEVEN  GENERATIONS 
of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-tested  breeders  back 
of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers. 


Catalog. 


PEARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

26  YEARS  in  business.  800  birds  under  trap- 
nest.  Chicks  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS. 

Mt.  Aetna  -  Box  5  -  Penna. 

SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS 

From  New  England  bred.  B.W.D.  clean  flocks.  Red- 
Rock  Cross  for  broilers,  also  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
Haired  Plymouth  Rocks.  Start  a  brood  of  SUNNY¬ 
BROOK  chicks  this  fall.  We  specialize  in  baby 
chicks  for  broilers  and  egg  producers.  Hatches  every 
week.  Write  for  prices.  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY 
FARM,  A.  Howard  Fingar,  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

ALLEN  J  S  MAKING  CHICKS 

Day  old  and  Started.  Highest  Quality  Barred  Rock  & 
Barred  Cross-Bred  Chicks  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
Write  for  complete  information  and.  prices. 

ALLEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Phone  343  Seaford,  Delaware 


T 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers— Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

laylor’s  natcnery,  box  10,  Liberty.  New  York 

Try  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

implied  from  carefully  selected  Breeeding  stock, 
ir  H  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  to  pedi- 
"Ved  males.  Blood ,  tested.  Send  fob  circular. 

Leonard  Blood  K.  D.  1  .Johnstown,  JS.  Y. 

her¥steFs1k 

wB»  $8-100 

HERB  STAR'S'  HATCHERY.'  Box'  R,  MuCLUBE,  PA. 


wALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strang  healthy,  fast  growing-Antigen  Blood-tested. 

"*«-»•  Hssmsr  *• 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

CHICKS  of  “Known  Quality” 

w  -rr  Reds  &  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  at  lowest 
H.  f^p*otos  of  our  plant  &  Stock  &  Prices  Free. 
VnnTJw.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  115,  McAlisterviile.  Pa. 

mattern^blood^ested^  chicks 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  New  Hampshires,  Big  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  $8.00-100:  II.  Mixed  ^■00-|afo<.pR1'NGSP'PA 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINbb,  l  a, 

DUIPFC  of  modern  Quality.  All  parent  stock 
blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg- 
horns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  TL  Reds 
$9  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE. 

w!  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterviile,  Pa. 

nt  j  -r>  .  J  N.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rnx  Cross 

fcSlOOa-  1  estea  Barred  Rock  and  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Muscovy  Ducklings,  Pullets:  also  Geese  and  Tur 
key  breeders.  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  R.2,  Telford,  Pa, 

/-I  v  A  M'TPC  dorsey  White.  Sexed  Chicks 

I  JlM  1  3  Ten  Round  Cockerels,  six  months. 

Catalog  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen.  Ind. 


TAKE  ORDERS  for  CHICKS 

Many  men  and  women  earn  money  sending  in  orders 
for  their  neighbors.  You  can  too.  No  investment,  liberal 
pay.  Write  Peerless  Hatchery.  Box  101,  Leipstc,  Ohio 

MEN  and  WOMEN  for’ o’hkATs 

No  investment.  Write  for  Particulars. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  5,  Columbus  Grove.  Ohio 


WHITLOCK 


H 

■ 

i 


i 

B 
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PER 

100 


PER 

100 


BABY 
CHICKS 

EGOS  FOR  £ 
HATCHING.../  #• 

All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN 
BREEDERS,  100%  STATE  LABORA¬ 
TORY  BLOOD-TESTED  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free  (Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  method.) 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  QUICK  GROWTH  on  Broilers  and 
Capons.  Write  for  special  prices  on 
large  orders. 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
ITTYT'P1  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

i  rHdiJ -  DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


TOLMAH 


Always  make 
money  for  their  own¬ 
ers  because  we  breed  for 
large  egg  production.  A  28  year 
record  of  producing  vigorous  chicks  that  mature 
early.  All  flocks  carefully  culled,  mated  and  blood- 
tested  for  B.W.D.  by^^^^Wattle  Test  and  all 
reactors  removed.  Our  FREE  Catalog 

is  a  poultry  text-  book.  Send  for  it  to- 

•  day.  Comp. Cert.  No.  1601  • 
White  Leghorns.  UiUUi  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C,  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds, 
White  &  Columbian  Wyandottes,  White  Giants, 
Buff  Orpingtons. 

The  Lantz  Hatchery,  Box  78,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


Hatched  &  Sold  by  the  Golden  Rule 

Pure-bred  Golden  Rule  Chicks  are  your  safeguard 
against  inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  strong, 
vigorous,  large  type,  healthy  chicks.  You'll  find 
Golden  Rule  prices  are  very  reasonable.  Get  our  Dis¬ 
count  for  Early  Chick  Orders.  18  favorite  varieties, 
all  bred  for  high  production  of  large  size  eggs.  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  by  antigen  method.  Chick  losses 
first  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular  price.  100% 
alive  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL  32-PAGE 
CATALOG  FBEE.  Write  today.  | 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


BUY 


World’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Scientifically  Selected  —  Trapnested  —  Pedi¬ 
greed— Progeny  Tested  for  Big  Brown  Eggs 
Since  1889  by  the  Parka.  FIRST  strain  to  win  in  tno 
LEADING  LAYING  CONTESTS  of  U.S.,  Canada. 
Australia.  FIRST  to  lay  148  egrers  148  days.  FIRST  to 
lay  at  113  days.  FIRST  to  lay  their  way  into  popular- 
ity  world  over.  SPEC|AL  COCKEREL  SALE 
Aleo  PULLETS,  EGGS  and  CHICKS  BWD  tested. 
Pullets  trapped  ROP.  Beautiful  Catalog  FREE. 

PARKS  &  SONS  Boxy  ALTOONA, PA. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

Davis’s  Pedigreed.  Excellent  records  at  Storrs  last  4 
years.  New  Hampshire  State  Pullorum  Clean.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  P.  S.  DAVIS  CONWAY,  N.  H. 


Range  Paralysis 

In  dissecting  the  bodies  of  chickens  af¬ 
fected  with  range  paralysis  I  find  that 
the  bones  of  the  legs  are  very  brittle. 
When  trying  to  disjoint  the  knee  the 
leg  above  the  knee  breaks  off.  Per¬ 
haps  range  paralysis  is  a  disease  of  the 
bones.  Investigation  along  this  line  may 
be  well  worth  while.  e.  m.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

“Range  paralysis”  is  a  rather  indefi¬ 
nite  term,  covering  a  symptom  rather 
than  a  disease.  It  is  recognized  that 
paralysis  of  fowls  is  a  result  of  more 
than  one  disorder  and  that  it  may  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  distinguish  that  resulting  from 
one  cause  from  that  resulting  from  an¬ 
other.  The  name  “range  paralysis”  was 
given  because  of  its  frequent  occurrence 
while  growing  birds  were  still  upon 
range  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  a 
very  loose  distinction  between  disorders 
that  may  and  probably  do  have  widely 
differing  causes.  More  light  upon  the 
matter  is  needed  before  a  properly  fitting 
term  can  be  given  and  your  observation 
of  undue  brittleness  in  the  leg  bones  of 
birds  apparently  suffering  from  the 
“range”  type  of  the  disease  is  well  worth 
considering.  m.  b.  d. 


A  Fish  Meal  Plant 

To  A.  K„  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  regard 
to  the  making  of  meal  from  unsalable  fish, 

I  can  give  from  my  personal  experience  in 
the  fish-meal  industry,  a  few  facts  that 
may  clarify  his  problem. 

It  requires  about  20  tons  of  fish  offal 
to  produce  one  toil  of  fish  meal  for  use  in 
poultry  or  stock  feeding,  or  for  fertilizer. 
As  fish  average  about  00  per  cent  water, 
the  main  operation  in  reducing  them  to 
meal  is  purely  a  drying  process. 

The  present  method  of  drying  is  by  the 
use  of  steam- jacketed  driers,  horizontally 
placed  tanks  inside  which  revolving  arms 
upon  central  rods  constantly  agitate  the 
cooking  mash.  A  boiler  furnishes  the 
steam  for  cooking. 

The  vapor  from  the  drier,  including  the 
more  volatile  oils,  is  driven  off  through 
vents,  preferably  connected  to  the  same 
chimney  as  the  boiler  in  order  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  odor  may  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  flue.  This  is  one  of  the 
least  fragrant  jobs  I  know  of.  A  mere 
animal  fertilizer  factory  is  eau  de  cologne 
compared  to  a  fish-meal  factory.  In 
Scotland  I  know  of  factories  situated  four 
or  five  miles  out  of  the  city  limits  that 
occasionally  give  the  town  council  much 
worry,  and  keep  folks  busy  writing  to  the 
newspapers.  Expensive  modern  appara¬ 
tus  for  consuming  the  gases  has  lessened 
the  objection  to  the  large  plants. 

If  the  operator  could  “take  it,”  small 
quantities  of  meal  could  be  made  by  the 
open  kettle  method  as  apple  butter  is 
made,  but  only  a  hermit  bachelor,  totally 
nose-blind,  would  qualify  for  such  a  job. 

The  fish  offal  must  be  processed  while 
fresh.  In  a  cool  climate,  salting  will  keep 
it  in  condition  for  a  few  days.  In  general 
the  cooking  must  go  on  and  cannot  be  put 
off  until  a  day  when  there  is  nothing  else 
to  do.  Only  the  cooking  is  obnoxious, 
however.  The  finished  dehydrated  prod¬ 
uct.,  except  for  the  characteristic  smell, 
is  a  clean,  pleasant  thing  to  handle  and 
Store. 

If  one  can  afford  a  way  to  press  the 
offal  first  to  remove  the  liquid  and  oil  (a 
hydraulic  press,  preferred)  the  cooking 
process  can  be  greatly  shortened  and  the 
work  speeded  up. 

There  is  another  method,  somewhat 
similar,  which  is  practical  for  making 
fish-cake,  also  useful  for  feeding  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  A  mash  is  made  of  the  fish,  and 
while  boiling  it  is  run  into  burlap  sacks, 
and  squeezed  dry  in  the  hydraulic  press 
to  remove  the  oils  and  hot  water.  This 
leaves  the  cakes  in  the  burlap.  The  fish 
cake  may  be  ground  for  use  or  chipped  off 
as  needed.  Even  if  the  cake  goes  a  hit 
rancid,  the  effect  is  only  on  the  innocent 
bystander.  Its  food  value  does  not  suffer. 

Most  horses  and  cattle  must  be  edu-  | 
eated  to  appreciate  the  fish  flavor,  but 
they  become  apparently  more  than  rec¬ 
onciled  to  it.  Poultry  eat  it  readily,  with¬ 
out  having  to  acquire  the  taste.  Fish 
meal  is  used  extensively  in  Germany  for 
poultry  and  animal  feeding.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  high  in  phosphorus  and  potash  con¬ 
tent,  and  justifies  its  rather  high  price. 

If  A.  K.  averages  three  tons  of  fish  a 
day,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  turn  out  near¬ 
ly  a  ton  of  fish  meal  a  week,  and  if  he 
can  develop  a  good  local  market,  the  re¬ 
turns  might  justify  a  modest  investment 
in  machinery,  especially  if  he  can  work 
out  his  set-up  simply  and  economically. 

It  has  been  worked  out  by  experiment 
stations  abroad  and  one  will  do  well  to 
note  either  in  selling  to  customers  or  in 
feeding  animals,  that  fish  meal  should 
not  form  more  than  one-seventh  of  the 
total  diet.  Beyond  that,  eggs  and  flesh 
take  on  a  distinctly  fishy  flavor.  Excess 
will  flavor  a  cow’s  milk,  and  I  have 
tasted  pork  similarly  fisliified. 

In  the  right  proportion,  however,  with 
due  attention  to  grain  and  green  feed,  I 
consider  nothing  more  healthful  and  more 
valuable  for  poultry  and  stock  than  fish 
meal.  james  d.  crombie. 


AN  EMINENT 
AUTHORITY  SAID 


"Pilot  Brand  Oyster  Shell 
Flake  played  an  important 
part  in  the  record  made  by 
the  10  high  pens  of  5  birds 
each  of  222-2 /3  eggs  each  for 
the  year — a  total  of  11,120 
eggs. 

"It  is  as  important  in  the  lay¬ 
er’s  rationas  feed  andwater.” 
Pilot  Brand  is  used  in  most 
egg  laying  tests,  it  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  of  quality. 
No  waste — 
no  odor — no 
poisonous 
matter. 

FEED 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1919 
"The  Strain  BrtJ  for  Large  Uniform  Whttt  Eggs  Altvayt.' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested— C.  of  C.  181. 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  that  hare  all  good 
Production  qualities.  If  you  want  birds  to  win  in 
Production  shows  or  eggs  scoring  98  points  or 
better,  you  must  have  Cloverdale  type  and  egg 
quality.  Bred  94  years  by  a  man  who  knows  Leg¬ 
horns  and  how  to  breed  them.  Breeding  Stock, 
Hatching  eggs  or  chicks.  Send  for  our  Price  List. 

| CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
I  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


“RERUN-QUALITY’ 
DAY-OLD 


PULLETS 


36  years  developing 
Money-Making  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Big,  beautiful 
white  birds.  Lay  big,  white 
eggs  and  lots  of  them. 
Mountain  reared.  Trap- 
nested  breeders.  All  breeders  bloodtested  for 
B.W.  D.  by  licensed  Veta.  All  reactors  removed.  90%  Sex  Guar¬ 
antee.  Baby  chicks— both  sexes.  Low  Priced.  Big  catalog  free. 
KERLIN  POULTRY  FARM,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


LAY”  CHICKS 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

Why  wo  can  offer  blood- 
tested  “Breeder  Quality"  at 
low  prices.  Splendid  results 
at  1934-35  Official  Egg  Lay 
ing  Contests.  14  outstanding 
breeds — Free  book.  Send  postal 
now.  Early  order  discount. 
Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Highest  Leghorn  Pon  all  U.  S« 
Contest  —  293  Eggs;  308  Pts. 
per  hen.  Proven  Livability,  Long 
Life.  Fine  Body  Type.  Reduced 
Prices.  Chicks*  Eggs.  Early 
order  discount. 

KflUDER’S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Box  TOO,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

CATALOG 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Breeders  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $9  per  100;  $43  per  500 :  $85 
per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

EES 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleimfeltersvh.le.Pa 


'  CaVaV>2 


SAVE  up  to  5  cents  on 


COLONIAL  CHICKS 


today.  Colonial 


by  ordering  early 

Leading  breeds.  Standard  to  R.O.P.  sired  grade  at 
i  LOW  Western  prices  with  100  percent  safo  deliv¬ 
ery  to  all  points  East.  Also  hybrids  and  sexed. 

■  n  ' - ecial  offer 

Mo. 


World's  largest  chick  producers.  Send  for  speci 

lial  Poultry  Farms,  Box  76 1,  Pleasant  Hill,  I 


CASH  IN 

raising  PR  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
got  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 

PR  COMPANY,  205  H.  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  265,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock, 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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REDIRD  FARM 


R.  I.  REDS,  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Profitable  for  Broilers  and  Eggs 

Customers  report  a  good  percentage  of  3-lb. 
broilers  at  10  weeks  from  our  stock.  Pul¬ 
lets  start  laying  at  about  4 y2  months,  and 
are  usually  in  50f/c  production  of  standard- 
size  eggs  at  six  months. 

98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

first  4  weeks 

Chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2 %  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  purchase  price  refunded. 
Customers  habitually  raise  1)8%  or  better.  RED- 
BIRD  FARM  CHICKS,  shipped  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  air  mail,  arrive  100%  alive. 

44,000  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders 

Largest  It.  I.  Red  flock  in  the  United  States 
tested  for  pullorum  and  found  100%  FREE. 
Tests  were  made  by  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  This  strain  has  made  steady  progress  for 
25  years — from  45  liens  to  44,000  breeders. 
Generations  of  scientific  breeding  have  given 
our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Every  egg  entering  our 
incubators  is  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
R.EDBIRD  FARM  REDS  are  making  money  for 
thousands  of  our  customers.  Give  them  a  trial; 
they  will  do  as  well  for  you. 

Make  Reservation  NOW 

and  benefit  by  our  Early  Order  Discount.  Write 
today  for  details  and  copy  of  our  1936  CATALOG. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WRENTHAM,  ?MASS. 


Seven  Star  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Buy 
Avery’s  Rhode  Island  Reds ! 


(1)  ALL  Eggs  set  are  Large  Size — from  breeders 
on  our  own  three  farms  ONLY.  (2)  Not  a  single 
reactor  in  16  years  B.W.D.  State  Testing  (tube 
agglut.),  (3)  Bred  for  profitable  flock  averages. 
(4)  Large  uniform  brown  eggs — even  color  and 
shape.  (5)  Uniform  RED  colored  flock.  (6) 
Unusual  Vigor  and  Low  Mortality.  (7)  We  re¬ 
place  or  refund  losses  first  2  weeks. 


8,000  “home  farm”  breeders.  Fine  catalog 
now  ready  tells  about  customer  results. 
Write  today  for  hatches  available.  Have 
been  persistently  oversold.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

C.T.  AVERY  &  SON 

Route  2 
Colrain,  Mass. 


OSS 


Again 
at  N.  Y. 


'Jai'm 


Class 

Contest 


At  end  of  8th  week,  our  pen  was  leading  class 
at  N.  Y.  State  Contest,  Farmingdale,  415 
points.  393  eggs.  Note  excess  of  points  o\er 
eggs,  indicating  high-egg  weight  during  fall 
months.  Chicks  from  this  strain  will  earn 
worth-while  profits.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
— no  reactors — 100%  free  B.  W.  D. 

R.  I.  RED  CHICKS— Egg-bred  and  Meat-bred 
Matings.  MOSS-CROSS  CHICKS  for  barred 
broilers  and  roasters.  Hatches  every  week. 
New  Catalog  now  ready.  Write  for  it  today, 
also  early  Order  Discount, 


MOSS  FARM 


BOX  Rf 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


MtPPCDs 

VlRST  ALL-INCLUSIVE.^ 

POULTRY 

'/INDUSTRIES' 

EXPOSITION 

.COMMERCE  HRLL 

.^081  AUTHORITY  BLDG.  NEW  YORK  , 

fEB.tS 


GOLD  BAND  MATINGS 


C.A.MM* 


ex¬ 
tra  eggs  per  hen 
means  $50  to  8150 
more  profit  from 
100  hens  at  NO 
EXTRA  Cost  to 
YOU! 


$50  00  lo  $150.00  I  C  PFCIAL 
MORE  PROFIT  OrtVIHk. 

2  to  4  dozen  ex-  j,'or  t)le  tjme  we  offer 
poultry  raisers  chicks  from 
our  Gold  Band  Matings  at 
prices  all  can  afford.  They’re 
a  revelation  for  premium 
egg  production.  Send  at 
once  for  our  Big  4  Color 
Poultry  Book  and  special 
price  offer.  We  have  18  leading  breeds,  all  blood- 
tested.  Hatched  in  world’s  largest  incubators. 

Thornwood.Inc.,  1 01 S  Snead  Bldg.  Louisville, Ky. 

(Formerly  Crandall,  Indiana) 


gjiii Maoaini' 


ER  BROODER  AND  BATTERY 


NATURAL 

*5  A  -  WO  AWT- . 


Operate  in  healthy  70°.  Eliminates  stench,  disease  due  to  90°.  Low¬ 
est  mortality,  operating  cost.  Over  100,000  used  by  Gov’t.  lusts., 
Hatcheries,  Poultry,  Turkey,  Game  Farms, 
SAVE  TO  50%  BY  MAKING 
brooder,  table,  storage,  broiler,  laying  battery 
frames;  buying  only  Feather  Boards  and  Feeders, 
Write  for  Free  Literature,  Plans,  Ration, 

JOHN  G.  POORMAN,  B0X1S,TINLEY  PARK, ILL, 


New  York  Poultry  Show 

A  most  remarkable  poultry  exhibition 
opens  its  doors  to  the  public  January 
7-11  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Armory. 
Approximately  4,000  chickens  of  every 
known  variety,  1,000  Bantams  represent¬ 
ing  popular  and  not  so  popular  breeds,  a 
greater  number  of  turkeys  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  seen  at  this  show,  waterfowl  and  a 
sizable  array  of  ornamental  birds,  and 
fowl,  will  display  their  individuality  and 
beauty  before  the  judges,  and  those  poul¬ 
try  minded.  A  number  of  rabbits,  and 
cavies  may  be  also  seen. 

This  event  lias  attracted  some  dis¬ 
tinguished  exhibitors,  two  of  whom  are  : 
Westmoreland  llavis,  Ex-Governor  of 
Virginia,  who  is  exhibiting  the  largest 
number  of  Bronze  Turkeys,  and  C.  »3. 
Sibley  of  the  Sunnytield  Game  Farms, 
Wallingford,  Conn,  who  will  exhibit  the 
different  varieties  of  ornamental,  and  wa¬ 
ter  fowl,  and  some  imported  Ethiopian 
fur  fowl. 

Not  only  this  county  hut  Canada  and 
one  or  two  countries  in  Europe  are  to  be 
represented.  Practically  every  poultry 
association,  club.  Bantam  and  game  Ban¬ 
tam  club  will  meet  here.  The  newly 
formed  Game  Fowl  Club  of  America,  is 
scheduled  to  exhibit  a  number  of  Pit 
Games. 

One  interesting  factor  about  this  show 
of  the  New  Year,  is  that  it  is  modern 
and  vibrant  with  new  ideas.  It  reflects 
a  definite  step  in  poultry  show  progress. 
An  idea  that  is  quite  old,  having  existed 
in  the  days  when  poultry  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  comes  hack  in  193t5.  It  is  tagging 
every  coop  in  the  show  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  exhibitor,  as  well  as  the 
species  or  breed.  Not  only  will  this  give 
publicity  to  the  exhibitor  but  it  will  give 
those  persons  who  are  not  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
certain  species  of  poultry  or  other  fowl, 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  name  of  it. 

Dual  judging  makes  its  debut  here,  and 
when  seen  in  action  will  most  assuredly 
be  advocated.  All  breeds  of  poultry  desig¬ 
nated  as  practical  or  economic  in  the 
American  Standard  of  Perfection,  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  be  dual  judged.  Birds  are  to  be 
judged  first,  according  to  the  standard 
of  perfection,  and  second,  for  merit  in 
production  characteristics.  This  gives 
those  birds  that  show  all  signs  of  meri¬ 
torious  production,  although  not  combin¬ 
ing  those  little  points  that  go  to  make  up 
a  ribbon  winner,  a  chance  to  win  a  prize 
for  good  production  work.  However,  it 
is  also  possible  for  the  winner  of  a  class 
according  to  the  standard,  to  win  a  prize 
for  merit  in  production  characteristics  as 
well.  Three  special  ribbons  are  to  be 
awarded  in  each  class  for  birds  embody¬ 
ing  these  qualities. 

Another  feature,  ring  judging,  which 
has  been  tried  at  some  of  the  leading  ex¬ 
hibitions  throughout  the  country,  is  one 
more  judging  service  that  is  to  go  into 
effect  at  the  show.  Exhibitors  are  to  he 
allowed  to  handle  their  own  entries  in 
the  ring.  It  is  expected  to  .encourage 
fanciers  to  better  conditioning  of  entries, 
and  proper  training  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses.  Ring  judging  will  only  he  resorted 
to  in  some  of  the  larger  classes. 

Sealed  leg  hands  are  to  be  placed  on 
all  prize-winners  in  the  large  fowl,  tur¬ 
key,  goose  and  duck  classes,  upon  which 
will  be  inscribed  the  time,  place  and  prize 
awarded.  A  pageant  called  “Poultry 
Through  the  Ages,”  consisting  of  two 
Jungle  Fowl,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  their 
descendants  which  have  been  improved 
upon  from  generation  to  generation. 

A  complete  battery  poultry  plant,  in 
an  air  conditioned  house,  is  to  be  award¬ 
ed  the  winner  of  a  voting  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  show.  This  contest  will  be 
conducted  in  the  following  manner.  As 
each  visitor  to  the  show  enters,  he  or 
she  will  be  given  a  ballot  on  which  to 
place  the  name  of  some  poultryman,  or 
woman,  who  he  or  she  thinks  could  use 
this  plant  to  the  best  advantage.  Results 
of  the  contest  will  be  placed  on  a  board 
in  the  exhibition  hall  each  day  the  show 
is  in  session.  On  the  final  day,  that  per¬ 
son  having  the  most  votes  cast  for  them, 
will  be  ruled  the  winner. 

The  features  come  to  a  climax  with  a 
most  unique  one,  and  that  is  a  Three- 
Week  Egg-Laying  Contest,  for  Standard 
Bred  liens.  The  contest  commences  at 
noon.  Saturday,  December  21.  1935,  and 
terminates  at  noon  Saturday,  January  11, 
1936.  Competitors  will  he  housed  in  lay¬ 
ing  batteries  in  a  room  provided,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  test.  The  birds  will  be  kept 
in  this  room,  fed,  watered  and  eared  for 
by  a  committee  until  the  opening  of  the 
show,  at  which  time  they  will  he  brought 
out  on  the  exhibition  floor  until  the  end 
of  the  contest.  Each  day  results  of  the 
test  will  he  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 
The  owner  of  the  pen  laying  the  greatest 
number  of  eggs  and  scoring  the  most 
points  for  size  and  weight  w  ill  receive  $25 
as  first  prize ;  the  owners  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  pens  will  receive 
$20.  $15,  $10  and  $5,  respectively.  Harry 
M.  Damon,  of  Adams  Center,  N.  Y.,  for¬ 
mer  Chief  Poultry  Husbandman  of  the 
IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  pres¬ 
ent  president  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Poultry 
Association,  has  been  designated  as  su¬ 
pervisor  of  this  contest. 

Cash  prizes  as  well  as  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  prizes  are  being  awarded  not  only 
by  the  show  management,  but  also  by  the 
individual  poultry  associations  meeting 
here.  Grand  champions  are  to  receive 
full-bodied,  oversize  Weather  Cocks,  done 
in  copper  and  gold  leaf,  bearing  the  in¬ 
scription  “N.  Y.  P.  S.”  GEO.  A.  GOODWIN. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires  -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W.D.)  by  the 
Oflicial  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


1911 


When  you  buy  Hairs  Chicks  you  get 
more  than  just  chicks 


1936 


With  and  behind  every  chick  is  the  accumulated  experience  of 

25  YEARS 

as  a  poultry  farm,  a  breeding  plant,  a  hatchery,  and  a  service  organization. 
We  started  selling  baby  chicks  in  1911,  and  1936  is  our 

SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 

We  have  always  done  the  best  job  we  knew  how  to  do,  but  each  year  has 
taught  us  something  new.  Year  by  year  we  have  improved  the  quality  of  our 
hatchery  flocks;  through  the  years  we  have  learned  to  hatch  a  better  chick. 

We  do  not  have  to  guess,  we  do  not  have  to  follow  methods  and  policies 
which  have  proved  successful  to  others  —  WE  KNOW,  because  we  have 
learned  through  25  years  of  hatching,  brooding,  rearing,  housing,  care  — 
25  years  exploring,  experimenting,  studying  pure  breeds  and  crossbreeds 
to  find  the  MOST  PROFITABLE  chicks  for  our  continually  growing 
army  of  customers. 

For  more  than  7  years  every  single  egg  that  has  gone  into  our  mammoth 
incubators  has  been  from  flocks 

Officially  found  Free  from  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 

—  no  wonder  Hall’s  Chicks  have  a  great  reputation  of  livability  I 

We  pioneered  in  introducing  the  Rock-Red  cross  —  “Barred  Hallcross” 
—  in  1931,  and  now  nearly  everyone  is  doing  it! 

But  crosses  between  two  breeds  vary  in  quality  just  as  the  two  parent  stocks 
vary  in  quality,  and  we  believe  our  flocks  of  Rocks  and  the  Reds,  as  well  as  of 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  and  Wyandottes,  have  no  superiors. 

Each  year  our  business  grows  because  more 
and  more  poultry  raisers  discover  the 

EXTRA  PROFITABLENESS 

of  Hall’s  Chicks 

It  has  taken  25  years  to  assure  all  this  extra  profitableness, 
and  we  offer  it  to  you  without  extra  charge. 

Get  Hall’s  Chicks  in  1936,  and  prove  for 
yourself  this  extra  profitableness 


Free  Catalog 

"Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch,” 
Since  1927 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

22  YEARS  hatching  &  breeding  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Chicks  are  Special-Bred  from  blood  lines  of  trap-nest 
records  270-337  eggs  per  bird,  of  large  snow  white 
eggs,  livability  guaranteed.  Early  order  discount. 
Free  folder  and  prices. 

WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
Box  H-216,  Earl  Woolf,  Owner,  Milford,  N.  J. 


njTT  T  TJ'T'O  Hooks,  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire 
Jl  *J  Az XzJLL/  1  (3  Reds,  low  prices.  Write  for  list. 
Bosch  Poultry  Farm  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


V  HUBBARDS  ^ 

dYoftt-Chtwl  j 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


YOU,  TOO,  can  make  bigger  poultry  profits  if 
you  select  chicks  of  balanced  breeding.  For  IS 
years  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  havebeen  scien¬ 
tifically  developed  with  an 
8  Point  Program  with  the 
sole  idea  of  making  more 
money  for  poultrymen. 

No t  a  single  trapnested 
pedigreed  bird  is  ever  sold. 

Every  Hubbard  chick  you 
buy  is  free  from  Pullorum 
Disease  (BAV.D.),  is  big¬ 
bodied,  inheriting  rugged 
health  and  vitality.  They 
grow  fast,  provide  early  in¬ 
come,  and  stand  up  under 
heavy  egg  production. 

Mail  coupon  for  a  copy 
of  our  free  money -making 
catalog.  Full  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortalit: 

2 Freedom  fron 
Pullorum  Dis 
ease  (B.W.  D 

3  Fast,  Uniforn 

Growth 

4  Ou  t  s  t  a  n  d  i  n  { 

Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturit; 

7  Good  Eg  g 
Production 

8  Large  Egg  S.izi 


Farms 


WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Plants:  Ransomville,  N.  Y.—  Ephrata,  Pa. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 
Walpole.  N.  H.,  Box  No.  901 A 
Please  mail  a  free  copy  of  your  1936  catalog. 


Name. 


Highest  Egg  Weight 
in  FIRST  20  PENS 
at  Storrs  Contest 

Our  Pen  at  Storrs  ranked  among  the  First  29 
of  All  Breeds.  In  tills  select  group,  it  ranked 
first  in  average  egg  weight,  with  a  record  of 
25.4  ozs.  per  dozen. 


SIRES  FROM  HIGH-RECORD  DAMS 

Every  sire  we  use  is  from  a  dam  with  Advanced 
B-O.P.  Record  of  249  eggs  or  more  averaging  at 
least  24  ozs.  to  the  doz.  during  pullet  year. 

BREEDERS  100%  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


- -  ojxjiiv*  laa  yyi-tj- 

tect  you  in  mu*  guarantee  that  every  chick,  In 
every  shipment,  will  go  out  to  you  100%  free 
of  B.  W.  D.  (Pullorum). 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Warren  Rock- Red  Cross 

Yew  Catalog  now  ready— write  today. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

**SSACHU31T7S  2?  BOX  20 

,  R.O.P.C  North  Brooklield,  Mass. 

[jMttoeas  association*  '  ~ 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


Inherent  Vitality  fairly  sparkles  in  our  chick! 
Bred  in  bracing  1200  ft.  climate,  lusty,  energetic 
they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  mature  early,  uni 
tormly — ready  for  long  time  production  of  larg 
browu  eggs.  14  years  State  Accredited — never  a  re 
act oi'— 100%  B.W.D.  free.  We  guarantee  satisfac 
tiou.  Free  Catalog  gives  details. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 
Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  78,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  fcUKMi 

of  money-making  ideas.  Bearn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


Turkey  Magazine' 


Big  money  in  turkeys.  In- 
Jvestigate  modern  methods; 
,,  read  Turkey  World,  oldest 

and  largest  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  turkeys.  $1.00 
a  year  m  D.S.  Turkey  World,  Desk  M,  Mt.  Morris,  III. 


City. _ State _ 

■w  mb  ataamt  n—  —gu  - - -  ran  mini 


ONLY  MAGAZINE  giving  latest  poultry  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sample  FRFB 
Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine,  Dept.  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 
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Surge  pail 


surging 


The  tug  of  the 


. . .  just  like  the  natural  tug  of  a  calf  . . . 
is  only  one  of  the  many  patented  features 
enabling  THE  SURGE  MILKER  to  do  its 
job  Quicker  .  .  .  cleaner  .  .  .  cheaper 
AND  BETTER!  And  the  Surge  replace s 
four  feet  of  Bacteria  Breeding  Rubber 
Tubes  with  four  ehort  inches!  Thousands 
now  in  use  on  farms  replacing  other  milk¬ 
ers.  It  is  milking  Champions  of  all  breeds! 
Certified  and  grade  “A”  producers  are 
using  this  new  “Surging”  Surge  Method 
because  it  is  the  BEST. 

Send  today  for  the  interesting  story  in 
book  form  telling  how  we  got  rid  of  long 


milk  tubes,  how  the  “Surging  Surge”  TUGS 
like  a  calf  .  . .  how  you  can  have  a  Surge 
NOW  and  pay  a  little  each  month  out  of 
your  milk  checks.  Remember— the  Surge 
Pail  is  Pure,  Solid,  Nickel!  No  tinning — 
no  corrosion!  Stronger,  more  durable.  The 
BEST  metal  milk  container.  WRITE  for 
Free  Catalog,  prices.  Easy  Terms  offer. 

NEW  MILKING  PARLOR! 

If  You  Retail  Your  Own  Milk,  you  can 
increase  profits  by  installing  a  New  Surge 
Milking  Parlor.  Ask  for  Milk  Parlor 
Circular  and  Surge  Milker 
information. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


Dealers! 
Agents! 

Good  Territory 
just  opened  to 
Dealers  and 
Agents.  Write  on 
letter-head 
for  de 
tails. 


The  Surge  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

Eastern  Office,  466  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  S071 ,  Sy ractise,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  yonr  Free  Snrge  Book,  prices  and 
20  Months  to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer. 


Marne. 


Address  . 


.Mo.  Cows  Milked. . 


NEW 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
INFLATION 

Our  new  Green 
Surge  Inflation 
gives  you  Double 
Service— Cut  your 
inflation  cost  in 
two.  For  Your 
Protection  Our 
New  Inflation  has 
Surge  trade-mark 
vulcanized  on  the 
stem.  Buy  only  the 
Genuine  Surge. 


QUICKER'CLEANER-CHEAPER'BETTER 


■HARRIS  SEEDS 

GROWN  IN  THE  NORTH 


Harris  Seeds  are  grown  and  bred  here  on  our  own  farm 
to  give  best  results  in  the  North  where  the  seasons 
are  short.  This  makes  our  strains  so  vigorous  and 
hardy  that  they  produce  outstanding  crops  wherever 
grown.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  strains  of  Sweet 
Corn,  Tomatoes,  Onions,  Peppers,  Melons,  Beets,  etc. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue  today,  describing  many  new 
and  improved  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers.  If 
you  grow  for  market,  ask  also  for  our  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  24,  COLD  WATER,  N.  Y. 


A 


RIVERSIDE  SWEET 
SPANISH  ONION 


1936  CATALOGUE  7lOW /lefidlj  J 


Successful  Market  Gardeners  Use  HARRIS  SEEDS 


BLACK  HAWK  has  the  EDGE  DROP  on  THEM  ALL 


None  Better  than  the  improved 

No  other  planter  compares  to  the  original  ‘‘Black 
Hawk”  with  its  timepiece  accuracy  and  extra 
long  life  service.  It's  the  standby  ofthousands 
of  farmers,  the  last  word  in  planting  efficiency  and 
economy.  Piants  faster  and  better.  Increases  crop 
yields  and  profits  ! 

' CATALOG  FREE!  Send  a  post  card  or  letter  today  for 
catalog  describing  the  "Black  Hawk”  planter  in  detail. 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  COMPANY 

Box  25  Bellevue,  Ohio 


BLACK  HAWK 
PLANTER 


ES 

E 

SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  265,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
in  these  columns.  Tell  our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.^Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  IV.  E.  Malone  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Boston  produce  markets  have  been  moderately 
active  during  the  past  two  weeks.  Lower  aver¬ 
age  prices  on  apples  were  occasioned  by  the  of¬ 
fering  of  much  ripened  fruit.  Potatoes  weakened 
somewhat.  Cabbage  and  onions  were  inactive. 
Butter,  cheese  and  poultry  were  firm  while  eggs 
ranged  sharply  lower.  Hay  and  wool  were  gen¬ 
erally  unchanged. 

Apples.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  Baldwins  ordinary  50c  to  $1, 
fancy  $1  to  $1.23.  McIntosh  ord.  50c  to  $1,  fancy 
mostly  $1.25  to  $1.60,  few  large  extra  fancy 
$1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  U.  S.  1  Greenings  and 
Baldwins  75c  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt.  Ta.  Yorks  85 
to  90c;  Staymans  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  Del. 
Black  Twigs  LKlc  to  $1  !m.  bskt.  Black  Twigs 
00c  to  $1  bu.  bskt.  Pa.  Starks  83  to  00c  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good: 
native  cut  off  75c  to  $1.10  std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  i 
bChd.  82,  few  $2.25  %  crate.  N.  Y.  cutu  off 
$1.50  100-lb.  sack. 

Broccoli.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Cal.  bchd.  fancy  $3.50.  poorer  low  as 
$2.50  crate.  Tex.  bchd.  $2.75  crate. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  1,8 
heads  Danish  40  to  65c,  poorer  25c;  Savoy  35  to 
65c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  50  to  60c,  poorer 
40c  50-lb.  sack. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  50  to  75cfi  few  85c  std.  bu.  box. 
N.  Y.  cut  and  dirty  $1.25  100-lb.  sack.  Cal. 
bchd.  $3.25  to  $3.75  crate. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Cal.  $1.00  to  $1.75,  few  $1.85  pony  crate. 

Celery.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  white  ord.  75c  to  $1.25,  Pascal  $1.50  to 
$2.50  12-bcli.  box.  N.  Y.  few  sales  5-6  doz.  $2 
to  $2.50  2-3  crate.  Cal.  washed  3-7  doz.  $2.50 
to  $3.50  14  crate. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 
Market  weak,  Cape  Cod  ord.  $2.50  to  $3,  Howes 
fancy  $3.25  to  $3.50,  few  higher  14-bbl.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  fair  for 
best.  Native  hothouse  fair  quality  $5  to  $10.  few 
best  $12  to  $14  std.  bu.  box.  Fla.  hothouse 
$1.25  to  $1.75  doz. 

Esearole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  season  over.  Fla.  $1.25  to  $1.50  114  bu. 
bskt.  La.  fair  quality  60c  bu.  bskt. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good,  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  50  to  65c,  few  75c  bu. 
box.  Calif.  5-doz.  best  $2.50  to  $3,  poorer  $2 
crate.  Ariz.  4-5  doz.  $2.50  to  $3  crate.  N.  Y. 
no  sales  noted.  Fla.  Big  Boston  $1  iy2  bu.  hpr. 

Onions.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Market  inactive.  Native  medium  75  to 
90c,  large  $1  to  $1.10  50  lbs.  Col.  Val.  large 
$1.40  to  $1.60  50  lbs.  Midi,  white  $1  to  $1.25 
50  lbs.  N.  Y.  yellow  $1.10  to  $1.25  50  lbs. 

Parsley.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Tex.  $1.25  14  crate,  La.  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  40  to  50c,  poorer  25c  !4  std.  bu. 
box.  No  others  noted.  i 

Potatoes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Mar-  i 
ket  inactive.  Native  0  to  80c  60-lb.  bags.  Me. 
Or.  Mts.  $1.35  to  $1.60.  poorer  lower  100  lbs. 
Ida.  few  sales  bakers  $2.25  to  $2.50  box. 

Radishes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Market  inactive.  Native  season  over.  Tex.  $1  to 
$1.25,  poorer  low  as  35c  bu.  bskt.  Va.  poor  15  to 
50c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
good.  Market  firm.  Native  Turban  or  Hubbard 
$3  to  $3.50  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  4  to  4f4c  lb. 
Minn,  and  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard  light  offerings  $75 
to  $80  ton. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  slow, 
market  quiet.  Native  hothouse  15  to  25c,  few 
30c,  jmoier  10c  lb.  I’Jn.  best  $1.50  to  $2.5n 
poorer  low  as  $1  lug.  Ohio  hothouse  $1.50  to  $2 
8-lb.  bskt. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  Rutabagas  35  to  50c,  few  60c.  i 
Purple  top  fancy  40  to  50c,  poorer  25c  std.  bu. 
box.  White  Capes  25  to  50c  50-lb.  sack.  P.  E.  I. 
Rutabagas  55  to  60e  50  lbs. 

Hay. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  market 
quiet.  No.  1  Timothy  $20  to  $20.50.  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  $18  to  $18.50.  Clover  mixed  red  No.  1 
$18.50  to  $19.  Alfalfa  second  cutting  $23  to 
$23.50;  first  cutting  $18  to  $19;  stock  hay  $15 
to  $16.  Rye  straw  No.  1  long  $19.50  to  $20  ton. 
Oat  straw  No.  1  $13.50  to  814  ton.  White  oats 
clipped  38  to  40  lbs.  42  to  43c;  36  to  38  lbs.  41 
to  42c  lb. 

Butter.— Market  firm,  creamery  extras  35c; 
firsts  33  to  34c  lb. ;  seconds,  none. 

Eggs-  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries 
brown  specials  30c;  extras  28e  doz.  White  spe¬ 
cials  30c;  specials  29c  doz.  Western  henneries, 
brown  30c;  white  29c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Turkeys,  native  31  to  33c;  northwestern 
30  to  31c;  fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs.  201/.  to 
251/ac;  3  to  4  lbs.  20  to  22c.  Native  20  to  ~25c. 
Chickens  2314  to  2914c.  Broilers,  western  24  to 
20c;  native  17  to  25c.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl 
fancy  21  to  22c.  Leghorns  IS  to  20c.  Chickens 
21  to  23c.  Leghorns  18  to  19e.  Roosters  15c  lb. 

Cheese.  (Jobbing). — Market  steadv.  N.  Y. 
held  extras  1936  22  to  2214c:  firsts  1935  2114  to 
22c.  Fresh  extras  none;  firsts  none.  Western 
held  extras  1935  21  to  21  >4c;  firsts  1935  20  to 
2014c  lb.  Fresh  extras  none;  fresh  firsts  19  to 
1914c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.— No  quotations  available. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate.  Trading  fair.  Prices 
moderately  firm. 

Grease  Basis. — Olio  fine,  combing  32  to  33c, 
clothing  25  to  27e;  14  blood,  combing  33  to  34e, 

clothing  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  38  to  39e, 

clothing  34  to  35c;  14  blood,  combing  38  to  39c, 

clothing  34  to  35c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  80  to  85c, 
clothing  70  to  73c;  14  blood,  combing  74  to  70e, 

clothing  67  to  70c;  14  blood,  combing  71  to  75c, 

clothing  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing  06  to  Or, 
clothing  59  to  02c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  80  to  83e, 

clothing  75  to  77e;  14  blood,  combing  78  to  82c, 

clothing  73  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing  72  to  77e, 

clothing  07  to  70c;  14  blood,  combing  07  to  70c, 

clothing  02  to  65c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  25c  lower, 
demand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $8.75  to 
$9.50. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  barely  normal,  market  on 
cows  25c  lower,  bulls  steady,  vealers  steady, 
demand  only  fair.  *- 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.50  to  $5.75; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.75  to  $5.75. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.75  to  $10;  cull 
and  common  $4.50  to  $0.75. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  strong, 
bulk  of  sales  near  top  of  price  ranges,  few  se¬ 
lected  choice  up  to  $125,  demand  good  for  quali¬ 
fied  kinds,  fair  for  others.  Choice,  head,  $85 
to  $110;  good,  $70  to  $85;  medium,  $55  to  $70; 
common,  $40  to  $55. 


WHY  NOT 


ACT  QUICKLY 
and  Save  Double! 
Despite  rising  lumber  and 
materials  prices,  we  offer 
prices  based  on  last  year's 
“low”  plus  year’s  biggest 
discounts.  Write  NOW. 
State  size  and  style  wanted. 
Protect  yourself. 

Write  for  Folder  R,  NOW. 
Wood  Stave  —  Concrete  Stave 
Steel  and  Ttle  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  Silo  Co. 


RED  CREEK, 
N.  Y. 


All  colors.  Big-pest  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful  Pansies,  iSott  seed  earlj  in¬ 
doors  or  in  frames  for  plant  floor¬ 
ers  In  Spring-.  Regular  35c  I*kt« 
for  10c;  l/ 16  oz,  $1,  Postpaid* 
Burpee's  New  Seed  Catalog  Free 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  877  Burp©®  Bldg.,  Phil*. 

SELL  WALSH  HARNESS 

Make  steady  cjsh  income  with  agency  for  Guaranteed 
Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  and  Adjustable  Collars  in 
your  county.  Best  prospects  in  years.  Exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory.  Write — 

WALSH  HARNESS  COMPANY 

Dept.  C15  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

FOR  NEW  YORK 
dairymen  Case  “New 
Idea”  Silos  make 
better  Silage.  Truck 
delivery.  Early  order 

COLCHESTER.  CONN. 


SILOS 

prices  this  month.  Write — 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  BOX  72,  C 


HAVE  YOU  A  LAME  HORSE  OR  COW  7 

Greatest  64-page,  illustrated  SAVOSS  BOOK  on  sytnp- 
tons,  diagnosing  and  treatment.  Frick,  Writs  Today. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  35  I  State  St.,  Bingh.mpton,  N.  V  . 

Also  profit  hr  knowing  ot  SAVOSS.  formerlr  Savr-tho-Hor-e 
Treatment  famous  40  years,  at  all  drufftfists. 


PRIME  ELECTRIC  FENCE  CONTROLLER  saves  80% 

fencing  costs.  Original  and  only  safe  wav  to  electrify 
farm  fence.  Free  literature.  0.  H.  BENEDICT,  Dis¬ 
trict  Representative,  Jamestown  or  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  807. 


COW  CLIPPERS  sharpened.  75  cents  set;  send 
your  clippers  to  J.  A.  WORCESTER.  30  West 
Main  St..  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Ground  on  power 
twin  grinder,  guaranteed;  return  postage  paid. 


EA\  ING  OF  COLONIAL  rugs  and  rag  car¬ 
pets;  mail  orders  given  prompt  attention 
ALICE  O.  FLEET,  R.  F.  I).  249,  Essex,  Conn. 


WANTED — Windmill  electric  generating  plant 
32  volts.  BOX  134.  Chester,  N.  J. 


TWO  15-GALLON  churns, 
perior),  one  new  (uncrated) 
HALCYON  FARMS,  Goslien, 


earthenware  (Su- 
;  full  set  ice  tools. 
N.  Y. 


M  ANTED — Denvorest's  Family  Magazine  and 
Demorest’s  Young  America;  single  copies  or 
bound  volumes:  please  give  date,  condition  and 
price.  V  ALTER  J.  HADLEY,  Box  350,  Bright- 
waters,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Centaur  garden  tractor,  complete 
and  good  condition,  with  riding  sulkv  plow 
and  cultivators;  cost  $565,  no  use,  will  sell  $150 
cash.  KLINE,  Middleereek,  Pa. 


WANTED — I  pay  cash  for  old  New  England 
primer  or  other  old  books  printed  with  old 
style  letter  “s”;  write  me  what  you  have. 
E.  W.  LOSEY,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


Country  Board 


25.000  FEET  1 ’4-inch  and  2-ineh  black  iron  pipe 
LONG  ISLAND  DUCK  FARM,  Elmont,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


Philadelphia  Markets 

Butter,  35>4  to  SSVtC;  eggs,  25  to  29c;  live 
fowls,  24  to  25c:  chickens.  20  to  24c;  ducks,  20 
to  22c;  dressed  fowls,  25  to  26f4c;  chickens,  25 
to  28c;  capons,  32  to  34c;  turkeys,  31  to  35c; 
apples,  bu.,  85e  to  $1.25:  cabbage,  50  lbs..  50  to 
55c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  65c;  onions, 
50  lbs.,  75c  to  $1.10;  potatoes,  1O0  lbs.,  $1.55 
to  $1.65. 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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BARN 
PLAN  EXPERIENCE 


BROODER 

HOUSE 

Aluminum  coated 
insulation.  More 
warmth  on  chicks’ 
backs.  Less  space 
to  heat.  Saves 
fuel.  Fewer  loss¬ 
es,  faster  growth. 
It  e  m  a  r  kable  re¬ 
sults.  Get  full 
details,  price  s. 


7 me. / 

POULTRY 

BOOK 


If  you  intend  to  build, 
remodel,  equip,  or  ven¬ 
tilate  a  barn,  get  this 
new  Louden  Barn  Plan 
Book.  It’s  FREE.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  helpful,  com¬ 
mon  sense  ideas.  Best 
arrangements,  proper 
floor  levels,  correct 
space  for  all  units. 
Plans  that  save  time, 
steps,  labor.  Details,  at¬ 
tractive  prices  on  Lou¬ 
den  “Pasture-Comfort” 
barn  equipment.  Fa¬ 
mous  for  long  life. 
Write  today  or 


Check  Here 

a^MAIL 


with  name  and  address. 

I  intend  to 

[  ]  Build  [  ]  Remodel 

Bam  Barn 

Am  interested  in 
[  ]  Stalls  [  ]  Stanchions 

[]  Water  []  Litter 

Bowls  Carriers 

[  ]  Ventilation 
Send  free  copy 
[  ]  Barn  Plan  Book 
[  ]  Poultry  Catalog 

LOUDEN 

2656  Court  St.. 
FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 

Albany  Toledo  St.  Paul 


IuMjlx  M  •-> 


BARN  AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


NEW,  LOW  PRICES 

Get  our  new,  low  prices  and  see  how 
much  you  can  save  on  quality 
Fence!  We  make  and  ship  every 
rod,  brand  new ,  direct  to  you.  All 
COPPER-BLEND  Steel,  99  92/100% 
(pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high, 
\  Bull-strong,  Pig-tight  Farm  Fence; 

1  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
1  Posts,  Gates,  BarbWire,  Paint, 

1  Roofing.  We  Pay  Freight. 

J  Write  Dept.,  230 
I  KITSELMAN  BROS. 

Muncie,  Indiana 


The  flowers  and  vege- 
_  _  tables  you  would  like 
!  to  see  growing  in  your  garden — read  all 
i  about  them  in  Burpee's  Garden  Book. 
This  valuable  Book  describes  every  flower 
and  vegetable  worth  growing — all  the  old  favorites  and 
best  new  varieties.  The  most  helpful  Seed  Catalog  any 
gardener  can  have.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  875  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


An  efficient  and  economical  Brooder  that  la  trouble-free  In  action. 
Float  typo  carburetor  fives  constant  pressure.  A  real  companion 
to  tho  Buckeye  Coal  Brooder  you  know  so  well.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
details  anti  new  low.prices  on  Buckeye  Brooders  and  Poultry  Equip. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.t  Dep.  X1C1, 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2.  3,  4  and  C  dozen  sizes.  8c  post¬ 
age  brings  free  sample.  New  Low  prices.  N.  J.  CORRU¬ 
GATED  BOX  CO.,  48  Leonard  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SILOS 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  mado  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  MONOPOLY 

The  Capital  Stock  Company 
often  creates  a  monopoly  to  fix 
prices  and  to  earn  big  profits. 

Should  the  Farm  Cooperative 
Association  follow  this  ex¬ 
ample  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

The  explanation  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  XIV  of  the  new 
book 

“Organized  Cooperation” 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 
Price  25  cents 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  582  McBride  Ave.,  West  Pa¬ 
terson.  N.  J. ;  phone  Sherwood  2-8641 ; 
sales  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1.30  P.  M. 
High  and  Low  Egg  Price  sDec.  17. — N. 
J.  fancy  large  35%  to  40%c;  N.  J.  fancy 
medium  32%  to  33c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  larg- 
34%  to  39c,  brown  34  to  36%c ;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  medium  30%  to  34%c,  brown 
31  to  32%c;  large  creams  37  to  42c;  me¬ 
dium  creams  31%  to  36c;  pullets  30  to 
33c,  brown  30c;  peewees  29%  to  30%c, 
brown  29c ;  ducks  32c ;  06  cases  sold. 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  Doylestown,  Pa. ;  W.  Atlee 
Tomlinson,  auction  master ;  auctions, 
Monday  and  Thursday,  1  P.  M. ;  phone 
Doylestown  1028.  High  and  Low  Egg 
Prices  Dec.  16. — Fancy  large  36%  to 
41e ;  fancy  medium  32  to  35c ;  extra  large 
35%  to  40%c ;  extra  medium  31%  to 
33%c;  standard  large  34  to  36%c;  put- 
lets  30%  to  33c ;  peewees  29  to  30c ;  423 
cases  sold. 


South  Jersey  Egg  Auction,  Vineland, 
N.  J. ;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction  master.  High 
and  Low  Egg  Prices  Dec.  16.  —  Fancy 
extras  34  to  36%c;  fancy  medium  31  to 
33%c;  Grade  A  extra  33%  to  36c;  brown 
33%  to  35c;  Grade  A  medium  31  to  34c, 
brown  31  to  33%c;  pullets  29%  to  32%c, 
brown  27  to  29%c;  peeAvees  27%  to 
28%c,  brown  27  to  27%c;  ducks  37c; 
747  cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices.  —  FoavIs, 
Leghorns,  15%  to  18%c;  roasters  21  to 
22%c;  broilers,  heavy  19%  to  22%c, 
Leghorns  19  to  21c;  pullets,  heavy  21  to 
24c,  Leghorns  12  to  13%c;  turkeys  26 
to  30%c;  107  crates  sold. 


Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction  As¬ 
sociation,  109  N.  Montello  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass. ;  S.  W.  AttAvood,  auctioneer ;  Law¬ 
rence  Bigney,  auetio  nmanager.  High 
and  Loav  Egg  Prices  Dec.  16. — BroAvn : 
Mass  large  spec.  34%  to  35%c;  Mass, 
med  spec.  29%  to  32%c;  Mass,  large  ex¬ 
tra  33%  to  35%  ;  Mass.  med.  extra  30  to 
31%c;  pullets  29  to  29%c.  AVhite:  Mass, 
large  spec.  33%e;  Mass.  med.  spec.  28% 
to  29%c;  476  cases  sold. 


Tri-County  Producers’  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Montgomery  County,  Wor- 
certer.  Pa. ;  auction  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  9  A.  M. ;  Elmo  Underkoffler,  man¬ 
ager.  High  and  Loav  Egg  Prices  Dec.  16. 
— Fancy  large  35%  to  42c,  broAvn  33%  to 
37c;  fancy  medium  31%  to  34%e,  broAvn 
31%  to  32%c;  extra  large  35%  to  39e, 
broAvn  34  to  36c ;  extra  medium  31  to 
35c,  brown  32  to  35c;  standard  large  35 
to  35%c;  standard  medium  31  to  32c; 
producers  large  34  to  36c ;  producers  me¬ 
dium  30%c  pullets  29  to  32c,  broAvn  27% 
to  29%c  peeAvees  25%  to  29%c;  319 
cases  sold. 


Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa. ;  Mark  R.  Weser,  auction  man¬ 
ager ;  auctions  Tuesday  and  Friday,  10 
A.  M. ;  phone  Butler  4-5150 ;  Spang 
Bldg.,  Etna  St.  High  and  Loav  Egg 
Prices  Dec.  20.  —  Fancy  large  38  to 
32%c;  fancy  medium  24  to  28c;  extra 
large  27%  to  31  %c,  broAvn  27%  to 
2S%c;  extra  medium  24  to  26%e,  brown 
22  to  24%c;  standard  large  26  to  27c; 
producers  large  25%  to  27%,  brown  24 
to  25%c;  producers  medium  25%  to  28c; 
pullets  25  to  26%e.  broAvn  21c;  peeAvees 
18%  to  21%c;  checks  20c;  322  cases  sold. 


Paralysis 

Last  Spring  I  bought  some  chickens. 
They  have  been  groAving  pretty  Avell  and 
Ave  have  hardly  lost  any  so  far.  They 
have  .just  started  to  lay  recently  and  Ave 
find  that  occasionally  there  are  one  or 
tAA’o  that  have  been  stricken  Avith  a  dis¬ 
ease  like  paralysis  of  the  legs  or  wings. 
Is  there  anything  you  could  suggest  to 
help  me  in  preventing  this  disease?  J.  M. 

Such  paralysis  of  legs  or  Avings  may  re¬ 
sult  from  chronic  coccidiosis  or  “range 
paralysis.”  I  suspect  that,  in  your  case, 
an  examination  of  the  internal  digestive 
organs  would  show  that  the  birds  af¬ 
fected  are  suffering  from  the  former  dis¬ 
ease  and  are  incurable  at  the  stage 
reached. 

Coccidiosis  should  be  prevented  by  the 
observance  of  the  needed  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions  in  early  life,  the  organisms  of 
this  disease  being  kept  atvay  from  the 
chicks  by  keeping  the  latter  from  “old 
ground”  or  other  sources  of  contamina¬ 
tion.  The  organisms  responsible  for  coc¬ 
cidiosis  are  so  universally  present  where 
poultry  has  long  been  kept  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  raise  chicks  upon 
Avire  mesh  floors  if  they  are  to  be  saved 
from  infection.  Prevention  not  cure  must 
be  the  aim  of  the  poultrymen  Avho  would 
save  his  flocks  from  this  scourge  of  the 
poultry  yard.  M.  B.  D. 


EAGLE  NEST, 


i  B  .A.B y  CM  I  CKS 

YEARS  OF  BREEDING  IMPROVEMENT 

500  Pedigreed,  R.O.P.  Males,  200  to  307  Egg  Sires  and  Dams 

Best  Trapnest  Strains.  High  Livability  Breeding.  Official 
Egg  Record  Bloodlines:  Leghorns,  Barred,  While  Rocks, 
Buff  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Reds,  Wyandoltes,  Slants, 

Tested  for  B.  AV.  1>.  Our  customers  get  real  quality 
_ _ chicks.  Send  for  details— 42000  Chick  Contest. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  R, 


New  Bulletin 
on  Raising  Chicks, 
upon  request. 


Big  Early  Order 
Discount 

Send  fer  FREE  Catalog 

UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BAVD)  Electric  hatched. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — - 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4.75 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.75 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS .  5.25 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS . 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

..$4.75 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 

9.00 

43.00 

85.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

12.00 

58.00 

115.00 

ship  C 

.O.D, 

Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


BOX  R, 


SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in.  State — kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  “no  molt"  winter  layers,  lay  at  4 >4  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
rnvn  BREED  and  EGGS— from  "high  record”  R.O.P.  parentage.  N.HJ.i  State  accredited  insures 
100%  freedom  from  B.AA'.D. — no  reactors.  Ordter  these  “ability-proven’’  ehicksNOW.  Get, catalog. 

box  104  PFMRRflKF  N  H 

Harry  Chesebro,  Prop.  rCmonunc,  H.  n. 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Besides  (heir  White  Leghorns 

Cord  Garins 

Now  offer  poultry  raiser^ 
PURE-BRED 
Grade-A 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
and  BARRED  ROCKS 

a  ptost£%^o 

n4  MS'  Bo^rynfnet  us 
supply  you  chicks  of  your  favorite  breed  that  wiR 
do  credit  to  Lord  Farms  famous  Grade-A  quality. 

A  a',,  are  booking  orders  now  for  Grade-A  Chicks 
from  all  the  above  PURE  BREEDS,  also  from 
these  CROSS-BREEDS: 

ROCK  -  HAMPSHIRES  for  broilers. 
LEGHORN-HAMPSHIRES  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  All  Chicks  100%  non-pullorum 
by  State  Test. 

Chicks  ready  for  immediate! 
shipment.  AVrite  today  for  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  and  price*.  ^  _  . 

LORD  FARMS/fir%!& 

67  Fores*  Street  V  ■  3  *"*■  ■  ■  *■ 

METHUEN,  MASS/ 


I  U  N  I ATA  CH  I  CKS,  Order  your  chicks  now  for  Feb. 
.Alar.  &  April  from  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best 
equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct  im¬ 
porters  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN,  Photos 
of  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE.  AVrite  today. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  „icft£,5Va. 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  largo,  strong,  dependable 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
Farm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  13,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


DUCKLINGS 

&GOSLINGS 

^ Ig  QffH 


Also  Turkey  Poults,  Baby 
Chicks  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
for  PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  34.  LaRue,  Ohio 


I 


rii  A’ffSfdMroJ 

M 

Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  AVhite  Leghorns..?  8.50  $42.50  $  85. 

Barred  or  AVhite  Rocks .  9.00  45.00  90. 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  10.00  50.00  100. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90. 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  40.00  80. 

Ail  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa- 


VANDUZE& 

rwmkd  -  . . - 

OkU 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

j  95  %  livability  to  3  weeks  guaran- 
1  teed.  Business-like  birds  for  large 
and  small  flocks.  Big  broilers, 
husky,  presistent  layers— famous 

_ _  for  health  and  production  of  large 

eggs  'Discount  on  orders  booked  before  January 
15.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  "FARM— New  York  State’s 
Largest  C’ertifled  Hatchery,  Bss  24,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Astounding — highest  value  we  have  ever  offered.  Pure 
HANSON  300  Egg  Double  Pedigree  Cockerels  head 
our  flocks.  IOO-$II.OO,  500-$53.75,  I,000-$I05.00  Pre¬ 
paid.  Deposit  $2  hundred.  Early  order  discount. 
AVithout  exaggeration  double  these  prices  and  more 
are  asked  for  Chicks  with  less  or  no  better  breeding. 
Request  pedigree  charts  and  convincing  literature. 
BUCKHILL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  JARM,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  quality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested,  eggs 
direct  from  New  England's  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  AA’yandottes,  AVhite  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FREE 
folders.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Washlngtonville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  JOO 

New  Hampshire  and  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks..  $8.00 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  8. SO 

Utility  ^Leghorns .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS 

I  am  starting  my  21st  year  of  hatching  the  best 
Utility  Red  Chicks  of  which  I  know.  Thousands  of  A-l 
chicks  weekly  begimiing  January  14 — 

$12.50  per  100  prepaid  -  $12  per  100  if  called  for 
Two-week  guarantee  on  chicks.  —  Circular  FREE. 

ARTHUR  B.  COLBY,  559  S.  Main,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

New  IX  a  in  p  s  li  ires 

Direct  from  original  large  egg  strain  breeder.  Chicks 
guaranteed.  Hatched  from  28-30-oz.  eggs.  State  blood- 
tested.  100%  pullorum  clean. 

MEADOW  CREST  FARMS,  NORTH  WEARE,  N.  H. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


HASTINGS  7-STAR  CHICKS 

S.  C.  AVhite  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Hocks.  From  supervised  and  controlled  flocks,  headed  by 

R.O.P.  Cockerels.  Blood-tested  Breeders.  - 

Doubly. graded  eggs,  seientfle  sanitary 
hatching.  Guaranteed  delivery.  AVrite 
forfreeiilustrated  catalog  and  price  list 


HASTINGS  HATCHERY 

Dept.  B,  Parsonsburg,  Maryland 


DAY  -  OLD  and  STARTED 

Allen’s  Super- Quality  Chicks  are 
making  big  profits  for  poultrymen. 
S.  C.  AVhite  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds.  R.  I. 
Reds.  N.  H.  Reds.  Breeding  flocks 
tested  for  BAVD.  Allen’s  Chicks 
will  make  money  for  Y*OU.  AVrite 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 


super,  quality 


clLLesla 


POULTRY  FARM 
fr  HATCHERY 


BOX  5 


SEAF0RD 


DELAWARE 


BECK’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Immediate  and  Future  Delivery. 

BECK'S  HATCHERY,  MT.  AIPY,  MARYLAND 

P 14 1 P  If  C  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 
viiiwivq  €([  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 
Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Pill  I  FT?  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshires,  4  and  3 
l  WkLLld  weeks  old.  AVell  grown  healthy  stock. 
Special  low  prices.  SUNNY  ACRES,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

PHTf'K  C  N,:w  Hampshire  Reds,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  AVhite  Leghorns.  $8.00  per  mo. 
Prompt  shipment.  R0SE0RLE  POULTRY  FARM,  QuaktrUwn.  P«. 


PITT  1  FT?  Bd.  Rocks, Reds,  orW.  Leghornslis  wks. 

r  ULLL  I  a  Old  75c.  HANDYSIDE  Elyria.  Ohio 

BARRED  ROCK  COCKERELS  Blood-tested  $3.00 
each.  A.  J.  DAY,  Route  4,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 


rvf  ICYI  TAT/"*  Q  High  Producing  Runners  $2  for  50 

L/UUMjli NvlO  llarry  Riirnham,  North  Collin*,  V  Y. 

BRONZE  A  Bourbon  Bed  Turkeys  from  Eastern  States,  Hartford 
A  New  York  winners.  Elsie  Mullock,  Washington  Depot, Conn. 


Adventures 
in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous 
life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 
Beautifully  Bound  in 
cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


The  editors  and  other  employes  extend 
greetings  and  Happy  New  Year  to  friends 
of  Publisher’s  Desk. 

Can  you  collect  the  following  sums  for 
us?  We  have  a  small  egg  farm  and  in 
the  past  seven  years  we  have  had  differ¬ 
ent  agents  take  our  eggs  and  then  not  be 
able  to  pay  for  them.  C.  A.  Clunn,  with 
whom  we  did  business  for  over  a  year, 
took  our  eggs,  gave  us  a  check  for  the 
last  three  cases  and  a  slip  for  two  and  a 
half  new  cases  of  eggs.  Check  was  re¬ 
turned  marked  “no  funds.”  We  heard 
no  more  from  him.  The  amount  is  362. 82. 
Wm.  Appleby  and  Joe  Weintrob  of  the 
X-Rayed  Farms,  Lancaster  Ave.  and 
Aspen  Ct.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  took  our 
eggs  for  over  a  year  and  paid  regularly. 
Then  said  their  check  had  been  stolen. 
The  following  week  they  paid  for  the 
eggs.  The  week  following  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  check  back  marked  “no  funds.” 
also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Appleby  saying  to 
hold  our  check  until  October  of  this  year. 
He  expected  to  sell  his  eggs  that  were  in 
storage  and  pay  off  all  his  checks  that  had 
been  returned.  We  have  heard  nothing 
more  from  him.  They  owe  us  $7.95.  As 
this  money  would  mean  a  lot  to  us  right 
now  we  would  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  find  out  for  us  if  these  agents  can 
make  good.  v.  w. 

Delaware. 

We  have  had  complaints  from  time  to 
time  against  C.  A.  Clunn.  but  have  been 
unable  to  get  settlements.  He  operated 
under  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Poul¬ 
try  Farms  for  a  time  and  also  seemed  to 
be  a  distributor  for  the  Bayside  Poultry 
Farms,  all  of  Millville,  N.  J.  He  report¬ 
ed  that  the  Cumberland  Farms  went  out 
of  existence  but  he  has  not  made  any  ef¬ 
fort  to  pay  the  many  protested  checks 
which  were  out  against  him.  The  X- 
Rayed  Farms  have  not  responded  to  our 
letters  and  we  are  forced  to  put  both  the 
records  on  file. 


For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been 
very  busy  sending  dimes  to  various  nu¬ 
mismatists  who  advertise  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  I  send  the  dime  for  a 
book  listing  valuable  coins  (for  which 
they  will  pay  fabulous  sums)  and  prices, 
and  after  I  receive  the  pamphlet,  I  find 
very  few  coins  listed,  but  lots  of  circulars 
wanting  me  to  send  more  money  for  a 
more  complete  list.  In  many  instances  I 
have  sent  for  the  larger  books.  The  prices 
they  pay  for  coins  are  listed  as  “up  to 
$50,”  etc.,  and  as  I  happen  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  wanted  coins,  I  have  written 
for  more  definite  prices.  And  I  have 
written — and  again  and  again — enclos¬ 
ing  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for 
their  reply — asking  them  if  they  want  to 
buy  the  coins ;  how  much  they  will  pay ; 
where  and  how  I  shall  send  them  and  so 
on.  And  the  very  best  answer  I  can  get 
from  them  is  more  circulars  wanting  to 
sell  me  a  house  and  lot  and  a  two-year 
subscription  to  certain  magazines.  What 
kind  of  a  racket  is  this?  L.  I. 

New  York. 

The  advertising  of  companies  offering  a 
premium  over  the  face  value  of  various 
coins  is  in  the  main  misleading.  They 
intimate  through  the  advertising  that 
rare  coins  are  in  daily  circulation.  This 
is  not  tree.  We  are  advised  by  a  coin  au¬ 
thority  that  there  are  no  Indian  head 
jrennies  in  circulation  of  a  premium 
value.  No  Lincoln  pennies  are  worth  any 
premium  after  they  have  been  circulated. 
A  rare  coin  must  be  in  good  condition  to 
demand  any  premium  and  must  have  spe¬ 
cial  mint  marks  or  other  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures,  but  there  are  few  in  circulation. 
The  aim  of  most  of  the  companies,  so 
widely  advertising,  is  to  sell  their  lists 
and  they  always  have  a  better  book  or 
some  proposition  at  a  higher  cost.  Do 
not  be  misled  by  these  specious  claims. 
TOIie  writer’s  experience  is  duplicated 
many  times  in  our  files. 


Since  November  25,  1935,  live  poultry 
dealers  and  handlers  in  New  York  and 
Jersey  City  have  been  required  to  have  a 
license  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  controls  all  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  per¬ 
sons  obtaining  these  licenses  must  show 
that  they  are  fit  and  entitled  to  engage  in 
the  poultry  handling  business,  and  are 
financially  able  to  fulfill  the  consequent 
obligations  in  the  business.  The  purpose 
is  to  curb  some  of  the  practices  of  the 
past  and  cut  down  some  of  the  customs 
that  have  decreased  the  price  paid  to 
producer  and  increased  the  price  paid 
by  consumer.  The  license  is  hoped  to 
eliminate  unfair  practices  that  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  New  York  market  and  bring 
about  a  fair  price  and  fair  treatment  to 
all.  and  if  it  .proves  •  effectual  the  regula¬ 
tion  will  be  extended  to  other  States. 


A  painful  case  has  just  come  to  my  at¬ 
tention.  A  man  with  a  large  family 
bought  a  set  of  tires  for  his  car  on  time- 
payment  plan,  signing  an  agreement  for 
the  unpaid  payments.  A  payment  be¬ 
came  overdue  and  with  no  notice  his  car 
was  snatched  while  he  was  at  work.  It 
was  finally  traced  through  the  tire  com¬ 
pany  to  a  firm  with  office  space  in  a  law¬ 
yer’s  office,  who  dictated  the  terms  for 
recovery,  namely  unpaid  balance  on  tires 
in  full,  and  an  additional  315  snatcher’s 
fee,  also  later  storage  charges  on  the  car. 
All  this  made  legal  because  the  time-pay¬ 
ment  agreement  had  a  clause  stating  they 
were  given  the  right  to  possess  the  car  in 
case  of  default  on  payments.  I  call  it 
bad  business  ethics,  don't  you?  T.  E.  M. 

Maryland. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  lawyers  and 
business  men  should  recognize  the  evil 
and  injustice  in  the  long-winded  type  of 
printed  form  contract.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  penalty  clauses  are  tucked 
away  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  and  dis¬ 
guised  in  such  small  type  that  even  a 
microscope  would  have  difficulty  in  de¬ 
tecting  them.  The  normal  reaction  of 
the  average  man  is  to  trust  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  fair  dealing  of  the  other  party 
and  sign  his  name.  So  prevalent  has  this 
habit  become  that  business  vultures  have 
sought  to  capitalize  on  it  and  reap  hand¬ 
some  profits.  So  in  this  particular  case  a 
man  bought  a  set  of  tires  under  a  con¬ 
ditional  sale  contract.  When  he  signed 
his  name,  he  had  every  right  to  assume, 
as  in  the  normal  conditional  sale  case, 
that  the  tires  would  not  belong  to  him 
until  the  final  payment  was  made.  In¬ 
stead  he  had  really  signed  a  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  on  his  car. 

Local  Bar  Associations  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce  groups  should  make  it  their 
business  to  guard  their  fellow-citizens 
against  such  business  tactics.  The  first 
step  might  well  be  to  have  a  standard 
and  fair  form  of  legal  document  to  cover 
the  every-day  type  of  business  transac¬ 
tion. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  j 
N.-YV  since  1306  excepting  about  four 
years  when  in  Canadian  Northwest,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  call  on  you  for  help.  About 
the  last  of  June  two  very  courteous  gen¬ 
tlemen  called  soliciting  orders  for  fruit 
containers  and  representing  H.  L.  Rapp 
&  Son,  of  Carpentersville,  N.  ,T.  I  gave 
them  an  order  for  nine  dozen  bushels, 
nine  dozen  half  bushels  and  250  four- 
quart  tills,  to  be  delivered  the  last  week 
in  August  and  paid  for  on  delivery.  Need¬ 
ing  some  of  the  four-quart  tills  I  sent 
them  a  check  for  $3.75  asking  them  to 
send  same  by  parcel  post.  I  received  an 
acknowledgment  of  first  order  saying  it 
would  be  delivered  promptly  on  date  spe¬ 
cified  but  no  tills  were  sent  as  I  re¬ 
quested  and  no  delivery  of  baskets  has 
even  been  made.  I  have  written  them 
twice  and  they  do  not  reply.  The  last 
time  I  wrote  them  to  send  the  tills  I  paid 
for  or  return  the  price  of  same.  I  would 
like  the  return  of  my  money.  A  firm  that 
does  this  kind  of  business  deserves  pub¬ 
licity.  At  least  they  might  have  notified 
me  that  delivery  would  not  be  made  and 
I  could  have  secured  containers  else¬ 
where.  W.  E.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  concern  does  itself  irreparable  harm 
by  ignoring  orders  of  this  kind.  They 
have  made  no  attempt  to  fill  the  order  or 
refund  the  money  and  do  not  reply  to 
letters. 

I  have  just  answered  the  advertisement 
of  a  man  who  wants  to  sell  an  incubator. 
If  I  buy  it.  how  am  I  going  to  know  that 
there  is  no  lien  or  claim  against  it? 

New  Y'ork.  E.  s. 

You  should  communicate  with  the 
manufacturer  or  dealer  who  sold  the 
equipment  and  inquire  whether  there  is 
still  any  balance  due.  Contact  should 
also  be  made  with  the  Register  and  Coun¬ 
ty  Clerk  in  the  county  where  the  seller 
lives  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any 
conditional  sale  contract  or  chattel  mort¬ 
gage  and  also  if  there  is  any  judgment 
against  this  man  under  which  a  possible 
levy  might  be  made  by  the  sheriff. 


Could  you  collect  an  egg  bill  from 
James  IT.  Wyble,  Cedar  Grove  Poultry 
Farm,  Cedar  Grove.  N.  ,T..  as  I  am  in 
financial  straits?  He  signed  two  notes, 
one  for  $56  and  one  for  $56.75.  He  has 
also  run  up  a  bill  for  $110.78.  He  also 
issued  a  check  on  October  12,  1932.  for 
$28.87,  but  has  no  cash  to  cover  same,  so 
he  asked  me  to  hold  it  and  he  would  pay 
it  off.  He  made  one  payment  of  $5.  The 
balance  due  is  $247.40.  Can  you  collect 
it?  c,  h.  w. 

New  York. 

We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  adjust¬ 
ment  of  this  accoimt  and  attorneys  report 
they  are  unable  to  collect  it  without  suit. 
And  suits  mean  costs  and  perhaps  more 
losses. 


Black  area  shows  the  re¬ 
gion  known  definitely  to 
be  deficient  in  Iodine  in 
feeds  and  grains  raised 


Haw 

KOW-KARE 

M+ppliszA  wluktL 


Study  of  the  feeding  economy  of 
dairy  cows  in  winter  is  one  of  the 
surest  ways  on  the  farm  of  making 
money  by  saving  waste.  Why  does 
one  cow  come  so  far  short  of  pro¬ 
ducing  as  much  milk  as  another  ani¬ 
mal  on  the  same  feed?  Certain  cows 
may  be  naturally  low  producers,  but 
more  than  likely  the  trouble  lies  in 
low  functional  vigor  that  shows  up 
most  acutely  when  fresh  air  and 
exercise  are  reduced  and  barn  feed¬ 
ing  lays  added  strain  on  the  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation. 

For  over  thirty-five  years  Kow- 
Kare  has  helped  out-of-condition 
cows  to  convert  their  expensive 
winter  feed  into  milk  without  waste 
and  health  break-downs  —  because 
this  time-tested  product  provides 
needed  supplies  of  Iron,  the  great 
blood  tonic,  and  balanced  medicinal 
properties  that  help  build  up  and 
invigorate  the  organs  upon  which 
production,  regular  breeding  and 
faultless  freshening  depend. 

And  here’s  news!  This  famous 
conditioner  is  now  made  better  by 
the  addition  of  assimilable  Iodine  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  offset  a  known 
deficiency  in  this  vital  nutritional 
element.  If  you  live  in  the  darkened 
area  of  the  map,  or  if  your  grain- 
feeds  come  from  that  area  your  cows 


need  an  Iodine  supplement.  Kow- 
Kare,  given  with  the  feed  as  directed 
will  pay  for  its  very  slight  cost  many 
times  over  in  better  feed-conversion, 
fewer  troubles  in  breeding  and 
freshening. 

IRON  AND  IODINE  BUILD 
UP  COWS  FOR  CALVING 

Besides  promoting  general  milk¬ 
making  vigor  when  added  to  the 
feed,  Kow-Kare  should  be  a  part  of 
the  ration  for  every  cow  due  to 
freshen — for  at  least  several  weeks 
before  and  after  this  depleting  func¬ 
tion.  By  aiding  her  to  assimilate 
more  of  the  proteins,  minerals  and 
vitamins  of  her  feed,  healthier  calves 
and  fewer  ailments  naturally  result. 
Get  Kow-Kare  from  your  general 
store,  feed  dealer  or  druggist — $1.25 
and  65c  sizes.  As  a  profit-maker  it 
will  prove  its  worth  beyond  ques¬ 
tion. 

FREE  BOOK-— "First  Aid  for  Dairy 
Cows"  tells  you  what  to  do  in  home 
measures  for  common  cow  ailments, 
and  when  to  call  a  veterinarian.  Send 
for  your  copy. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


MOORE  BROS.  PURPUL 
MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


Imitated  But  Not  Duplicated.  You  Be  The  Judge. 


Pkg.  of  1  Doz.  mailed  FREE  on  request. 
The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.  Dept.  R,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN— Auto  Mechanical,  Field, 
Diesel  Engines,  Aviation.  Earn  $35.00-J>75.00 
weekly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Book  and 
Special  Low  Tuition  Now,  McSweeny  Schools 
Dept.62-25  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any  longer? 
Learn  about  our  perfected  inven¬ 
tion  for  all  forms  of  reducible 
rupture.  Automatic  air  cushion 
acting  as  an  agent  to  assist  Na¬ 
ture  has  brought  happiness  to 
thousands.  Permits  natural 
I  strengthening  of  the  weakened 
muscles.  Weighs  but  a  few  ounces, 
is  inconspicuous  and  sanitary.  No 
I  obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads. 
c.e. Brook.,  invntor  No  salves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today 
for  full  information  sent  free  in  plain  envelope.  All 
correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


DON’T  FORGET  to  renew  your  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  long  Winter  evenings  are  now  here  when  you  will 
have  more  time  for  reading. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  -  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES 

Tree  Ripened 

DIRECT  FROM  FIRST  -  PRIZE  CO  Art  D.-oUpl 
WINNER  GROWERS  of  FLO  R I  DA  Prepaid 

Marvelous  flavor — full  of  juice,  supply  needed  vi¬ 
tamins  iu  winter.  Can  assort  with  grapefruit, 
tangerines,  few  kuinauafs.  Just  like  you  picked 
them  yourself.  Cost  you  no  more  than  you  pay  at 
your  grocer  for  ordinary  Florida  fruit. 

SPECIAL  WITH  ABOVE  ORDER— or  send  25c 
separately — Tropical  Wonder  Leaves — sprout  with¬ 
out  water  or  soil.  Just  pin  on  window  curtain. 
Sprouts  growing  5  to  20  Chandelier  plants  attain¬ 
ing  average  height  of  2  feet.  We  send  3  leaves, 
complete  instructions.  You  can  have  full-grown 
plants  in  60  days. 

CHESTER  GROVES 

City  Point,  V  Florida 


ORANGES 
GRAPEFRUIT. 

DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  YOU! 
SHIPPED  PROMPTLY  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  ORDER 

VITAMIN  FRESH— full  flavored  fruits,  chosen  for 
good  taste  and  high  juice  content — carefully  pack¬ 
ed  (to  avoid  BRUISING)  in  special  boxes  right  from 
our  own  groves.  Prompt  shipping  means  you  re¬ 
ceive  your  fruit  2  to  3  weeks  sooner— giving  you  the 
full  advantage  of  all  their  goodness.  Order  a  case 
of  your  choice  fruit  today! 

Weight  of  box  approx.  90  lbs.,  box  approx.  45  lbs. 

PRICES  QUOTED  FOR  MONTH  OF  JANUARY. 

oranges  Box  $3.50 
h“«Elf  [  %  BOX  .  *2.00 

(.411  prices  F.O.U.  shipping  point.) 

SUNSHINE  GROVES,  Auburndale,  Fla. 


POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Kox  20,  \Ve«t  \Y  u^liliiffton  Market,  New  York  City 


p  ^  ^  We  need  quality: 

Will  pay  big  prices 
MARKETING  for  quality  eggs. 

IN  BUSINESS  107  YEARS 
Reliable  Responsible  Respectable 
HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO.,  166  Chamber.  St.,  New  York 
Send  Postal  for  Egg  Phamphlet  Free. 


PERRICH  BROS. 


Trading  Members 


Handles  all  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables.  Strictly  consign¬ 
ment.  Personal  service. 

Daily  Returns  to  our  Shippers 

272-274  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Branch:  103-105  Murray  St.  N.  Y. 


We  are  in  the  C  ^  ft  C 
market  lor  more  ys  yn  w 

TOP  PRICES-PROMPT  RETURNS 

£hip  to 

“The  Souare  Deal  House ” 

ZIMMER  &  DUNKAK,  Inc. 

173  Duane  Street  New  York  City 
Established  1885 


For  Really  Good  Service— Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 


293  Washington  Street.  New  York 

Who  Have  Been  in  Business  Since  18S5 
quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


SHIP  Y  OUR  EGOS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

It.  BRENNER  &  SONS 
858  Greenwich  St,  New  Y  »rk  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
I  O  W.  P.  HENTZE  TO 

17  Jav  St.  New  York  City 


HAY  and  STRAW 

II.  S.  IIOTAUNG  001  Meet  8Srd  Street  JiE'V  YOHK  CITY 
40  Years  Commission  Merchant—  Write 


For  Sale  Baled  Hay  delivered  prices. 

TULLY  LUMBER  A  COAL  CO.,  Inc.,  Tully,  New  York 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OLT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


EES 


—good  sideline,  pleasure,  profit. 
Send  81.00  for  one  year  sub¬ 
scription  and  190  page  book 
“First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping.”  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 

RA  \X7  WANTED — Highest  cash  prices  paid 
W  for  raw  furs.  We  pay  express  charges. 

F«  t  n  O  Dealers  and  individual  lots  solicited. 
U  TV  >3  ship  to  Sokalner  Bros.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Boll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements.  25o. 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


RADIOS 


BUY  direct  and  save  money.  All 
makes.  SIMMS,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


32/34  VOLT  LAMPS.  5.  10.  15.  25,  50,  100  WATTS. 

JAY  DREHER  C0RP.,  Ill  EIGHTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


FOR  SALE ! 


17c. 


White  Cedar  Fence  Poata— I  ft.  long 
21„”  to  3?4"  top.  12c;  34j"to  5"  top, 
John  Burnham  -  Essex,  New  York 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FBEE  hook  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  ''Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  0‘Brlcn  and 
Hyman  Berman.  Registered  Patent  Attorneys, 
503-E  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Guaranteed 

Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco,  five  pounds 
11.00,  Ten  $2.00.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box 
cigars  free.  Carlton  Tobacco  Co.,  Paducah,  Kentucky 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  handy-man,  51  years 
of  age,  good  worker,  have  carpenter  tools, 
strong,  healthy,  sober,  reliable,  good  education, 
some  knowledge  of  cooking.  ADVERTISER  1174, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


leVS 

a 

i 

anteed  seedc.  All  the  leading  varieties, 
newest  early  strains  for  heavy  yieldand 
highest  market  prices— luscious  vege- 
'  tables,  fmestflowers.  Write  today  for 

Maule’s  Seed  Boole ,  <£-  Maule’s 
1  Famous  Easy-Payment  Plan. 

lilt  HENRY  MiUI.E 
861  Haulelll<lg„Flilla,,i‘a. 

EEHuL 


a 3333 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issne  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  \ 


WANTED — Experienced  primers  to  prune  apple 
and  peach  orchards.  ADVERTISER  1171,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  COMPETENT  American  farmer 
opportunity  to  rebuild  worn-out  farm;  reason 
for  seeking  employment,  wiped  out  by  fire.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  POSITION  wanted  by  lady, 
age  42.  in  modern  home;  moderate  compensa¬ 
tion;  city  or  country.  ADVERTISER  1173,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  BOY,  17,  will  work  for  home 
when  out  of  school;  must  be  convenient  to 
high  school;  will  buy  own  books,  clothes,  etc. 
BURR  REEVE,  care  Clarence  Day,  Rt.  1,  Endi- 
cott,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HERD,  dairy  manager,  college  graduate, 
10  years’  experience;  references;  interview; 
state  details  in  first  letter;  all  letters  answered. 
CHARLES  RADOMSKI,  Montville,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  couple  wants  work, 
country  preferred,  household  or  estate;  Swed¬ 
ish,  Scotch;  reference;  2  years  last  place.  G. 
ROBERTSON,  Gen.  Del.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


SWISS  MAN,  22,  wants  a  job  on  dairy;  have 
New  Jersey  driver’s  license;  state  wages  in 
first  letter.  SWISS  FARM,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  ALL-AROUND  farmer,  43,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  shares;  references.  ADVERTISER 
1186,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  38,  WITH  farm  experience  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  general  farm  with  Christian  family; 
$10  and  board.  ELEVEN  LONGVIEW  AVE., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  help  with  house  and  ken¬ 
nel  work.  LONDONDERRY  KENNELS, 
Forked  River,  N.  J. 


GARDENER,  CHAUFFEUR,  handy-man,  White 
Plains;  own  unfurnished  house;  care  cows, 
chickens;  start  February;  write  full  particu¬ 
lars,  nationality,  size  family,  references,  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  salary,  etc.  ADVERTISER  1172, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  g-mral  house¬ 
work,  plain  cooking,  in  family  of  two  adults, 
two  children,  in  small  town:  references;  must 
understand  children;  $25.  MRS.  JOHN  COFFIN, 
I’eekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  ON  MODERN  dairy  farm.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  single  man,  around  30,  care  for  200 
laying  hens  and  work  as  handy-man  around  own¬ 
ers  residence;  give  age.  experience,  references, 
character  and  ability  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1176.  care  Rural  New- Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  boy,  strong,  $10  a  month  and 
good  home.  ADVERTISER  1177,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  for  farm  work.  JOHN 
BROWNELL,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  work  on  shares  100  acres 
good  land  in  best  shape;  tractor  and  equip¬ 
ment;  Farmingdale,  N.  J.  COOPER,  291  Ever¬ 
green  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Working  manager  dairy  and  fruit 
farm.  Eastern  New  York;  house  has  lights, 
heater,  bath;  must  be  honest,  clean  and  re¬ 
liable;  wages  and  share  profits:  references  re¬ 
quired;  state  qualifications  and  wages  expected 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1181,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOULD  LIKE  to  correspond  with  an  experi¬ 
enced  practical  man  or  couple,  who  would  be 
interested  in  rearing  turkeys,  on  share  basis; 
location  Northern  New  Jersey:  when  writing 
state  experience,  age  and  nationality.  Address 
ADVERTISER  1182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN  for  general  housework; 

small  adult  family,  modern  conveniences.  BOX 
594,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

MARRIED  MAX,  no  children;  must  be  first- 
class  milker  and  have  best  of  references; 
bouse  privileges  and  good  wages.  BLOSSOM 
HILL  FARMS,  Lebanon,  X.  J. 


WAXTED — Single  man  of  good  habits,  good 
clean  milker,  teamster,  general  farmhand;  $15 
per  month  for  Winter.  Slimmer  £20.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman,  cooking,  housework, 
good  home,  $25  monthly.  MRS.  ROBERT 
CHAMBERS,  62  East  78th  St.,  New  York  City. 


STRONG  YOUNG  girl,  liouseworker,  two  family 
experienced  or  willing  to  learn;  permanent; 
references;  private  room,  batli,  $15-$25  monthly. 
56  CLAREMONT,  Palisade,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COOK,  no  laundry,  steady 
work;  3  adults;  modern  improvements:  $20  a 
month,  room,  board.  FAIRWAY  POULTRY 
RANCH,  Box  53,  Coram,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — -Housekeeper-cook  to  care  for  school 
child  and  business  woman’s  apartment;  moth¬ 
erly  woman  preferred;  good  home  for  right 
person.  ADVERTISER  li93,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  good  dry-hand  milker,  certi¬ 
fied  farm;  farm-raised  preferred,  good  habits; 
write  stating  references;  five  years’  experience, 
age,  weight,  height;  no  liquor  or  cigarettes; 
wages  $35  with  advancement;  15  cows,  hand 
washed;  without  automobile  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  WIDOW  offers  pleasant  home  to 
woman  in  return  for  housework;  semi-rural, 
Jersey  State.  ADVERTISER  1180,  cafe  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER,  preferably  with  own 
machinery,  to  work  200  acres  excellent  Jersey 
land  50  miles  from  New  York  on  share  basis; 
buildings  include  large  comfortable  dwelling 
house  and  several  barns;  land  adaptable  for 
poultry,  dairy,  crops;  will  give  necessary  finan¬ 
cial  assistance;  full  references  as  to  respon¬ 
sibility.  character,  experience  essential  for  in¬ 
terview.  ADVERTISER  1187,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Position  manager  gardener,  also  part 
pay  and  share  of  income.  ADVERTISER  1141, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  two  working  sons,  life¬ 
time  experience  all  branches;  dairy,  poultry, 
fruit,  truck;  make  farm  pay;  share  basis. 
APARTMENT  1,  453  High  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY'  WOMAN.  Swiss,  housework,  adult 
family.  ADVERTISER  1170,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  OR  ESTATE  manager,  life  experience,  40 
years,  single,  first  class.  ADVERTISER  1175, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  IV  \NTED  — -  Middle-aged  Swedish 
couple.  H.  ANDERSON,  63  E.  127th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


YOUNG  HERDSMAN,  practical,  capable,  taking 
complete  charge;  reliable;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  43  years,  wants  work  on  a  farm 
or  any  work  available;  no  drink  or  tobacco 
user;  New  Jersey  or  Maryland  preferred;  can 
milk,  drive  team.  ADVERTISER  1189,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  AGE  sixty,  thirty  years’  practi¬ 
cal  experience,  all  branches,  working  manager; 
references  on  request.  ADVERTISER  1191,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  DAIRYMAN  wishes  connection  at 
once;  single,  32,  American.  ADVERTISER 
1192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULT R Y M A X ,  MARRIED,  competent,  reliable. 

Wishes  position.  JANSEN,  39-02  Bell  Ave., 
Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  POSITION,  herdsman  or  assistant; 

wanted  $40  to  $50  month;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  MARRIED,  no  family,  wants  position 
farm  superintendent  or  manager;  knows  all 
branches;  dependable,  up  to-date,  hustler;  best 
of  reference;  last  place  eight  years.  C.  W. 
WISE, '  New  Hope,  Pa. 

REFINED  GIRL,  high-school  graduate,'  desires 
work '  in“  modern  Protestant  home;  excellent 
references.  HELEN  WARD,  R.  3,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Forty-four  acre  farm,  good  tive- 
rooni  house;  reasonable;  possession  at  once. 
WINGATE  NEAL,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  six-acre  chicken  and  duck 
farm;  waterfront,  good  road,  road-stand.  P. 
WICKHAM  TUTHILL,  Mattituek,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  with  incubators, 
brooder  buildings,  batteries,  20,000  growing 
chick  capacity,  together  with  home,  offices  and 
established  good-will  business;  owner  too  old, 
wishes  to  retire.  WM.  H.  LOSCH,  Jersey 
Shore,  l’a. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  filling  station,  store,  on 
heavy  travelled  concrete  highway.  HENRY 
GROVES,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


7  1-3  ACRES  of  land  near  Elmer,  near  Harding 
Highway;  clear  title,  high  and  dry;  $20  acre. 
ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — loo  acres  bordering  State  reforest 
area,  no  buildings;  15  acres  woodland,  re¬ 
mainder  cleared;  in  Otsego  County  Hills;  won¬ 
derful  view;  on  rural  route,  four  miles  from 
Cherry  Valley  and  Sharon  Springs;  $600.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1178,  care  Rural  New-l'orker. 


FOR  SALE — 30  acres,  large  house  and  barn  in 
need  of  repair,  outbuildings,  orchard,  trout 
stream ;  on  rural  route,  four  miles  from  Cherry 
\  atiey  and  Sharon  Springs;  five  minutes’  walk 
to  rural  school;  $600.  ADVERTISER  1179,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


317  ACRE  up  land,  well  balanced,  natural  stock, 
sheep  and  crop  farm,  Delaware  County,  New 
York;  sugar  orchard,  500  bucket  capacity;  9- 
room  frame  house,  shady  lawu;  60-ft.  storage 
barn,  24  cow  stable,  concrete  driveway;  good 
spring  water  piped  into  house;  $1,800:  20-33- 
year  payment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  with  cows  to  work  on 
shares  or  rent  by  experienced  farmer  with 
help,  horses  and  tools;  references.  CLAUDE 
COATS,  Rt.  2,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  poul¬ 
try  farm,  Long  Island,  in  good  condition,  on 
weii-naveied  road.  W.  A.  GARBE,  Railroad 
Ave.,  Hempstead  Gardens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  2,000  birds,  retail  route  in 
Philadelphia ;  37  acres,  valuable;  close  to  city; 
sacrifice  $10,000,  or  will  sell  stock  and  rent. 
VICTOR  HERR,  R,  D.  2,  Norristown,  1’a. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm,  capacity  800  layers, 
2,000  chicks,  6,400-egg  incuuaior;  batn.  hot- 
water  heat,  electricity  :  $25  monthly;  straw, 

wood  included.  JENSEN’S  DAIRY,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option,  farm,  about 
100  acres,  suitable  poultry;  good  bu.iumgs, 
improvements;  within  125  miles  New  York  City; 
reasonable;  give  details.  ADVERTISER  1183, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  on  contract  plan  stocked  and 
equipped  farm,  poultry  or  combination  poultry 
and  dairy;  must  have  good  market;  in  New 
York  State.  ADVERTISER  1184,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM,  15  acres,  6  poultry  houses, 
room  for  3,500  birds,  5-room  dwelling,  hot- 
water  heat,  cityv  current,  telephone;  3  miles 
town;  price  $3,800.  small  down  payment.  J. 
STARKEY,  R.  2,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


FERTILE  FARM,  151’^  acres.  ESTHER 
THOMPSON,  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SELL  or  rent  farm.  BOX  129,  Southamp¬ 
ton.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Milk  route,  with  or  without  dairy 
farm,-  with  daily  delivery  of  256  quarts  or 
more;  give  full  details.  ADVERTISER  llSo. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  15  acres,  good  ground.  5- 
room  house,  barns,  well  water;  price  $9,000; 
located  on  Wick’s  Road  in  Brentwood,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  X.  KOSIR,  47-10  248th  St.,  Little  Neck, 

N.  Y. 


185-ACRE  GENESEE  Valley  farm,  near  Hough¬ 
ton  College,  65  acres  river  flats,  soil  depth  six 
feet:  house,  double  garage,  steel  silo,  all  new; 
10  cows,  ensilage  cutter,  fodder;  sell  for  as¬ 
sessed  value,  $8,200,  $500  down,  balance  $700 
yearly,  no  interest.  BOX  157,  Filmore,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Choice  new  white  clover  $4.80  per 
60-Ib.  can,  two  $9.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta. 
N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-lb.  can  here  clover  $5, 
buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.45;  honey  for  resale.  RAY  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  HONEY — Write  for  price  list.  Mac- 
MULLEN  -LYMAN  APIARIES,  Greenwich, 

N.  Y. 


5  LBS.  CLOVER  extracted  honey  90c,  10  lbs. 

$1.75  postpaid.  J.  W.  MARTIN,  R.  2,  New 
Holland,  Pa. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  2  pounds  $1.25,  post¬ 
paid;  pecan  kernels  $1.35  postpaid;  wiio.e 
black  walnuts  $2.50  for  80-pound  bag;  not  pre¬ 
paid;  fresh,  clean,  bigli  quality.  H.  F.  STOKE, 
Roanoke,  Virginia. 


TO  THOSE  who  wish  the  best  and  to  buy  direct 
try  maple  syrup  at  $2  per  gallon,  delivered 
third  zone,  from  DEM  ROBINSON,  Pawiet,  Vt. 


GOOD  PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  soft 
sugar  $1.50  per  5-lb.  pail:  delivered  third 
zone.  SCHUYLER  WINSLOW,  Stony  Creek. 
N.  Y. 


CEROW’S  FAMOUS  Thousand  Island  pure  pork 
sausage,  2*4  lbs.  $1.  postpaid  third  zone;  send 
check  or  money  order;  “deliciously  different.” 
CEROW’S,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.15. 

5  lbs.  $2.56.  postpaid.  II.  M.  ARTZ,  Wood¬ 
stock,  Virginia. 


FANCY  GRADE  maple  products,  the  quality 
that  pleases;  sugar  20  lbs.  $3,  5  lbs.  $1.60; 
syrup  $2.25  gallon;  delivered  third  zone.  BEN.J. 
liOXIE,  Proetorsville,  Vermont. 


GUARANTEED  PURE  Vermont  honey,  5-pound 
pail  $1.1 6,  2  5-pound  paiis  $2,  5  pounds  with 
comb  $1.25,  postpaid.  Healthy  cold  weather 
sweet.  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury. 
Vermont. 


FOR  SALE— First  quality  maple  syrup  $2  per 
gallon  delivered;  write  for  prices  on  2-qt.  cans, 
sugar  in  cakes  and  pails.  ELTON  CLIFFORD. 
N.  Pomfret,  Vermont. 


l’URE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2,  10-lb.  tub 
sugar  $2.50,  5-lb.  tub  sugar  $1.35,  cakes  46c 
per  pound;  price  postpaid  to  zone  3.  MRS. 
GRACE  E.  CLOUGH,  Rt.  2,  Windsor,  Vermont. 


FANCY  HOME-DRIED  appies,  25c  lb.  postpaid. 
L.  W.  DENLINGER,  Clayton,  Ohio. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third 
zone:  one  90c,  two  $1.70,  four  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  ‘  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Extra  fine  white  clover  60  lbs.  $4.80 
here:  10  $1.60  postpaid.  A.  J.  NORMAN, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  white  $5,  amber  $4.20,  buck¬ 
wheat  $4.20,  28  lbs.  white  $2.50,  not  prepaid: 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2  gallon;  maple 
butternut  fudge  %  lb.  60c,  1  lb.  $1.  delivered 
third  zone.  CLARK  W.  BENTLEY,  Rupert,  Vt. 


HONEY — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2-$1.80,  6-$4.30;  buckwheat  1  pail  S5c,  2-$1.0o. 
6-$3.75;  all  postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer. 
N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar.  $1.45  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 


BEST  PURE  pork  sausage,  real  country  style. 

o'  lbs.  $1.75,  old-fashioned  hickory  smoked 
hams  lb.  40  cents,  bacon  lb.  45  cents,  postpaid. 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  l’rattsville,  N.  1  . 


l  CAMEMBERT  CHEESE,  better  than  imported. 

8-10-oz.  box  50  cents,  postpaid.  STEINER’S 
I  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


I  BETTER  FLORIDA  FRUIT— Tree-ripened,  fresh 
;  picked,  sweet,  juicy  oranges  and  grapefruit. 
|  Bushel  box.  one  kind  or  mixed,  express  prepaid 
$2.85;  smaller  size  oranges  for  juice  $2.65  pre¬ 
paid:  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  SUNN  YSIDB 
GROVES,  Orlando,  Florida. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  60  lbs. 

$5.40,  not  prepaid :  send  no  money,  will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

j  I’URE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders^  of  choice  grain  fed  hogs,  no  cereal, 
no  water;  5  lbs.  $1.75,  prepaid  third  zone;  satis- 
|  fact  ou  assured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro. 

|  N.  Y. 


GEORGIA  PAPER-SHELL  pecans,  5  lbs.  $2. 
10  lbs.  $3.50,  delivered;  shelled  pecans,  large 
|  halves,  24  ounces  $1,  5  lbs.  $3.25,  delivered: 
write  for  prices  on  larger  lots;  reference,  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Americus.  I.EE  M.  HANSFORD, 
Americus,  Georgia. 


Miscellaneous 


COW  AND  HORSE  clippers  sharpened;  enclose 
50c  with  each  set  of  blades  mailed;  factory 
grinding  equipment;  workmanship  guaranteed; 
blades  returned  same  day  received;  established 
1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N.  Sixth 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON. 
Nutley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 1922  American  La  France-Brockway 
chemical  lire  truck  with  two  60-gallon  chemi¬ 
cal  tanks,  pneumatic  tires,  good  shape;  make  an 
offer.  VILLAGE  OF  ELMSFORD,  Westchester 
County,  N.  X. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  new  and  used  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  20, 


4  Best  Colors 


SCARLET  -  -  YELLOW 
-  -  LAVENDER  -  -  ROSE 


These  four  beautiful  Giant  Zinnias  are  among  our 
most  popular  varieties.  To  prove  to  you  that 
Burpee’s  Seeds  are  the  best  that  grow  we  are 
making  this  special  “get  acquainted”  offer.  One 
full-sized  packet  each  of  the  four  colors  (value  60c) 
postpaid  for  only  10c.  Send  the  coupon  today. 
This  same  offer  is  made  on  page  one  of  Burpee’s 
Seed  Catalog. 


Burpee’s  Complete  Zinnia  Garden 


2  Splendid  Varieties 

CROSBY’S  EGYPTIAN 

Widely  grown  for  an  early  supply  for  the  table  or  market.  The  roots 
are  nearly  round,  being  flattened  on  top  and  3  in.  in  diameter.  The 
skin  is  dark  red  and  the  flesh  is  a  shade  or  two  lighter  with  still  lighter 
zones.  The  tops  are  small.  Of  finest  quality  and  a  great  improvement 
over  the  old  Egyptian,  being  sweeter,  more  tender,  smoother  and 
more  round  in  form,  and  larger,  although  equally  as  early.  One  of 
the  most  popular  and  desirable  varieties  as  it  is  in  presentable  market 
shape  quicker  than  most  other  sorts.  Our  strain  is  very  uniform  in 
shape  and  color. 

DETROIT  DARK  RED 

An  early  maturing  Beet  of  remarkable  uniformity.  Splendid  for  the 
home  garden,  for  market,  for  shipping,  and  for  canning.  The  roots  are 
perfectly  round  and  of  a  deep  red  color.  They  reach  2 V2  to  3  in.  in  size 
and  have  a  small  collar  and  a  thin  taproot.  The  flesh  is  very  dark 
blood-red,  showing  hardly  any  zones.  It  is  tender,  fine  grained,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  sweet.  Has  small  slender,  erect  foliage. 

1  oz.  each  ol  the  two  varieties  above  (value  35c) 
postpaid  tor  only  10c. 

Mail  This  Coupon  or  Write  a  Letter 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

782  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Send  me  postpaid  the  items  checked  below : 

□  4  Pkts.  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered  Zinnias,  10c. 

□  Burpee’s  Beets,  2  oz.  10c. 

□  Burpee’s  Complete  Zinnia  Garden,  20  Pkts.  $1.00. 

□  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

Amount  Enclosed  $.  .  .  . 

Name . 


R.D.  or  St 


2  ozs. 
10c 

A  sensational  offer  to 
introduce  you  to  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Vegetable  Seeds 
—  the  best  that  grow. 
1  oz.  each  of  Detroit 
Dark  Red  —  an  early 
maturing  beet  splendid 
for  the  home  garden, 
for  market  and  for  can¬ 
ning  -  AND  -  Crosby’s 
Egyptian,  a  dark  red 
beet,  one  of  the  most 
popular  varieties 
(regular  value  35  ctsJ 
postpaid  for  10  cts. 
Enough  seed  for  200 
ft.  of  row. 


Regular  Value  $2.90.  All  Best  Types. 

Several  New  Varieties. 

20  Full-Sized  Packets  only  1 

A  marvelous  collection,  at  a  phenomenally  low  price,  that  will  give 
you  a  garden  full  of  the  finest  Zinnias  in  the  world.  Eight  different 
types,  all  best  colors. 


Giant  Dahlia-Flowered  Zinnias 

Outstanding  both  for  their  exquisite 
form  and  their  gorgeous  colors.  1  Pkt. 
each  of  the  best  5  separate  colors. 

Giants  of  California  Zinnias 

Magnificent  double  flowers  with  grace¬ 
ful  overlapping,  loosely  placed  petals 
1  Pkt.  each  of  the  best  5  separate 
colors, 

Lilliput  Zinnias 

Small  pompon-like  flowers  of  lovely 
shape  and  brilliant  coloring.  Dwarf 
plants  literally  covered  with  blooms. 
1  Pkt.  each  of  the  best  5  separate 
colors. 

Giant  Cactus-Flowered  Zinnias 

barge,  double  flowers  with  petals  par¬ 
tially  quilled  or  tubular.  Warm  shades 
of  salmon,  rose,  lilac,  etc.  1  Pkt.  all 
colors  mixed. 


Scabiosa-Flowered  Zinnias 

Charming  3-inch  flowers  with  a  row 
of  broad  outer  petals  surrounding  a 
cushion-like  mound  of  quill-like  petals. 
1  Pkt.  all  colors  mixed. 

Mexicana  Double  Zinnias 

Dwarf  plants  with  blooms  in  shades 
of  yellow,  orange,  and  dark  red.  1 
Pkt.  all  colors  mixed. 

Cut-and-Come-Again  Zinnias 

Colorful,  3-inch  flowers  borne  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  1  Pkt.  all  colors 
mixed. 

Fantasy  Zinnia 

Winner  of  the  Award  of  Merit  of  the 
“All  America”  Selections.  Twisted 
tubular  petals  arranged  like  a  shaggy 
Chrysanthemum.  1  Pkt.  mixed  colors. 


Burpee’s  Complete  Zinnia  Garden:  20  Full-sized  Pkts 
(Value  $2.90)  tor  only  $1.00  postpaid. 


Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE 

The  flowers  and  vegetables  you  would  like  to  see  growing  in 
your  garden  —  read  all  about  them  in  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog. 
It  describes  every  flower  and  vegetable  worth  growing  —  all 
the  old  favorites  and  the  best  of  the  new  things  too.  This  year’s 
Book  is  bigger  and  better  than  ever,  packed  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Growers 

782  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Making  the  Apple  Stylish  A^ain 


HEN  first  America  became  a  nation, 
and  was  overspread  by  restless 
waves  of  home-seeking-  families, 
fruit  was  prized  mainly  for  its  fer¬ 
menting  juices.  Such  apples  as  were 
produced  on  the  seedling-  trees  which 
sprang-  up  near  the  buildings  of  the  pioneers  were  a 
mongrel  lot  of  indifferent  and  uncertain  quality. 

As  for  the  generations  passed,  both  of  man  and 
tree,  certain  trees  here  and  there  bore  fruit  of  su¬ 
perior  worth.  The  settled  communities  offered  op¬ 
portunity  for  comparison  of  kinds  and  the  study  of 
fruit  culture.  Grafts  from  the  best  trees  were  ex¬ 
changed.  The  favorites  from  the  old  countries  were 
introduced  and  apples  were  prized  for  their  own 
goodness.  Thus  such  fine  old  favorites  as  Newtown, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Northern 
Spy  and  Baldwin  became  established  in  the  orchards 
and  hearts  of  our  fathers. 

No  other  fruit  fitted  so  well  the  needs  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Starting  with  Early  Harvest  in  July,  apples 
formed  a  welcome  and  health  giving  part  of  the  diet 
until  the  last  Russet  was  taken  from  the  cool  cellar 
the  following  June. 

As  the  last  century  waned  the  new  machine  age 
drew  much  of  our  virile  youth  from  the  farm  and 
village  to  the  metropolis  and  industrial  city.  Many 
of  the  farms,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  our  urban 
population  became  populated  with  fresh  arrivals 
from  countries  where  the  grape,  the  pear,  and  the 
orange  are  important,  if  in¬ 
frequent,  items  of  diet  and 
where  apples  were  luxuries 
rarely  enjoyed. 

As  the  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations  of  these  urban 
Americans  and  foreign 
stock  grew  up  and  passed 
on,  the  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  has  inherited 
the  apple  habit  has  grown 
smaller.  At  the  same  time 
mode  r  n  transportation 
storage  and  marketing  sys¬ 
tems  have  placed  many 
other  kinds  of  improved 
local  as  well  as  exotic- 
fruits,  both  fresh  and  pro¬ 
cessed,  in  our  markets  the 
year  around. 

In  addition  to  these  na¬ 
tural  influences  away  from 
the  apple,  the  growers  and 

distributors  of  tropical  fruits,  often  less  suited  for 
use  in  our  cold  climate  than  the  apple,  have  used 
sound  business  judgment  and  spent  huge  sums  of 
money  to  constantly  inform  the  consumer  of  the 
merits  and  beauty  of  their  fruits.  They  have  as¬ 
siduously  studied  the  problems  of  marketing  in  all 
its  phases,  giving  special  attention  to  the  sales  ap¬ 
peal  of  their  product  both  to  retailer  and  consumer. 

Apple-growers  in  districts  located  far  from  their 
markets,  because  of  high  freight  costs,  have  been 
compelled  to  use  the  methods  of  the  other  distant 
fruit  industries  and  have  done  much  to  keep  the 
apple  popular  in  some  markets  for  certain  uses.  Even 
with  the  help  of  standard  packs  and  sporadic  adver¬ 
tising  the  low  level  of  popularity  to  which  the  apple 
has  fallen  has  made  impossible  the  continued  profit¬ 
able  production  of  apples  in  these  districts. 

The  producers  of  apples  in  the  Eastern  States 
have  complacently  continued  to  believe  that  the 
apple,  as  King  of  Fruits,  is  a  popular  and  necessary 
item  of  food  in  the  daily  menu  of  the  nation;  that 
their  chief  aim  should  be  the  growing  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  crops  at  the  lowest  possible  costs  and 
their  marketing  should  consist  of  turning  their  fruit 
over  to  a  motely  assortment  of  distributors  with  the 
least  care,  effort  and  expense  demanded  by  dealers 
to  whom  they  get  rid  of  their  apples. 

In  this  completely  disorganized  situation  a  few 
far-sighted  idealistic  growers  have  made  earnest  ef¬ 
forts  to  study  the  needs  of  their  logical  consumers 
and  produce  the  varieties,  sizes  and  qualities  desired 
and  to  deliver  them  through  pertinent,  reliable  chan¬ 
nels  in  an  attractive  and  acceptable  condition  to  re¬ 
tailer  and  consumer. 

When  the  general  price  of  apples  was  high  enough 
tc  permit  a  living  profit  to  the  average  grower  and 
the  demand  continued  normal  these  thorough  grow¬ 
ers  were  content  to  supply  the  more  critical  trade 
and  secure  a  return  above  the  average  level. 

The  declining  demand  along  with  the  increasing 


By  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

supply  of  such  varieties  as  McIntosh,  has,  however, 
brought  all  growers  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  the  retailers  who  sell  fruits  along  with 
other  foods  are  exerting  little  effort  to  sell  apples, 
especially  eastern  apples,  except  as  low  priced  eat¬ 
ing  or  cooking  leaders.  The  price  level  has  fallen  so 
low-  that  only  the  best  varieties  and  grades  pay  for 
harvesting. 

The  obvious  remedy  would  be  to  make  our  apples 
popular  and  stylish  with  the  whole  population  again. 
This  requires  concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  our  growers  and  those  interested  in  the 
industry.  To  this  end  the  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Apple  Institute  was  formed  by  a  group  of  rest¬ 
less  growers  mainly  from  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
Connecticut. 

Two  main  problems  must  be  solved.  First  to  tell 
all  our  consumers  the  merits  of  our  apples.  Second, 
to  tell  all  our  growers  how  to  harvest,  package,  pack 
and  distribute  our  apples  so  as  to  gratify  this  stimu¬ 
lated  desire  for  them.  The  Institute  has  had  to  start 
from  scratch  in  attempting  to  select  methods  of  solv¬ 
ing  these  problems.  The  location  of  the  industry  in 
the  midst  of  its  consuming  population  should  sim¬ 
plify  the  task,  provided  all  persons  financially  in¬ 
terested  in  apples  respond  to  the  suggestions  of  the 
Institute  and  do  their  part  to  make  apples  stylish, 
once  more,  in  their  community. 


The  whole  hearted  co-operation  of  many  of  the 
largest  chain  stores  has  been  secured  and  some  4,000 
interested  persons  have  received  three  growers’  bul¬ 
letins  and  one  retailers’  bulletin. 

As  growers  in  other  sections  of  the  district  learn 
of  the  character  and  scope  of  the  project,  their  in¬ 
terest  and  approval  is  securing  many  members  and 
fresh  support. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  its  many  supporters  that 
the  season’s  experiment  will  prove  of  direct  financial 
benefit  to  apple-growers  and  all  those  who  help  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  this  splendid 
fruit,  and  that  a  practical,  efficient  agency  will 
have  been  established. 


APPLES  !  APPLES  !  Try  them  !  Buy  them  T 
Baldwins,  Greenings :  sauce  them  !  pie  them  ! 

Spies  and  Cortlands :  salad,  bake  them, 

Tapioca,  apple  cake  them. 

Red  Delicious,  rich  and  sweet, 

Grace  the  table ;  hard  to  beat. 

McIntosh  are  best  to  munch 
In  the  morning,  after  lunch. 

When  you  go  to  bed  at  night : 

Beauty,  flavor  always  right. 

APPLES  !  APPLES  !  Try  them  !  Buy  them  ! 

Treat  the  children,  don’t  deny  them  Apples ! 

You  are  likely  to  see  these  and  other  similar  apple  gentlemen  in  the  windows  of  many  stores  retailing 
apples.  They  are  samples  of  posters  issued  by  the  Yew  York  and  Xew  England  Apple  Institute  to  help 

make  the  use  of  apples  fashionable  and  attractive  to  consumers. 


Four  methods  are  being  used  in  attacking  this 
problem : 

1.  — Publicity,  w-hich  is  the  method  of  calling  the 
public’s  attention  to  a  product  and  teaching  its  uses 
indirectly  through  the  press,  radio,  schools,  clubs, 
State  and  city  departments  and  other  agencies  with¬ 
out  the  semblance  of  commercial  propaganda. 

2.  — Advertising,  which  is  the  direct  method  of 
publicity  achieved  by  means  of  the  press,  radio,  bill¬ 
boards,  display  signs  w-here  goods  are  sold,  price 
cards,  demonstration  lectures  and  other  means 
which  are  obviously  paid  for  by  the  individual  pro¬ 
ducer  or  the  industry. 

3.  — Merchandising,  which  is  carried  on  through 
trained  agents  who  demonstrate  to  the  wholesale 
and  the  retail  trade  the  merits  of  a  product  and  the 
best  methods  for  its  display  and  sale  and  the  use  in 
the  stores  of  advertising  material,  supplied  by  the 
industry. 

4.  — Industrial  education,  which  is  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  frequent  bulletins  mailed  to  pro¬ 
ducers  and  allied  interests,  explaining  the  problems 
and  how  they  can  be  overcome  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  connected  with  the  industry. 

The  program  has  been  developed  carefully  and 
slowly  with  the  realization  that  perfection  cannot 
be  attained  in  a  month  or  a  season.  The  formation 
of  a  permanent  organization  w-hich  can  consider  the 
needs  of  the  eastern  growers  and  constantly  work  to 
solve  them  is  considered  to  be  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance.  The  trial  of  methods  of  stimulating  consump¬ 
tion  has  been  pushed  as  fast  as  a  modest  budget 
has  permitted. 

Results  to  date  have  been  most  gratifying.  The 
public  is  being  shown  through  many  media  the 
merits  and  uses  of  our  main  varieties  of  apples. 
Many  thousands  have  seen  our  quaint  little  apple 
men  and  x-ead  their  message  in  the  press.  The  in¬ 
dependent  retailers  are  rapidly  being  shown  how 
they  can  make  more  money  by  selling  our  varieties. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

Just  percolating  around,  keeping  eyes  open  and 
mouth  shut,  gathers  a  lot  of  information.  For  in¬ 
stance,  my  potato-grower  friends  hand  out  some 
valuable  observations  which  I  pass  on  to  you. 

The  Katahdin  is  an  ideal  market  potato.  House¬ 
wives  like  a  medium-sized,  round,  white  potato,  with 
shallow  eyes  and  high  starch  content,  and  the  Katah¬ 
din  meets  those  requirements.  Kathadin  has  its 
faults.  It  grows  too  near  the  top  of  the  ground  and 
thus  sunburns  badly,  especially  so  because  it  has  a 
rather  tender  skin.  The  big  ones  may  have  hollow 
hearts. 

Belgian  Queen  is  also  a  white  potato,  but  inclined 

to  grow  long  instead  of 
round.  It  is  so  tender  that 
it  bruises  easily  when  be¬ 
ing  graded  but  has  a  very 
high  starch  content. 

The  Rural  Russet  never 
did  take  very  well  but  is 
still  grown  extensively  and 
suffers  in  comparison  with 
the  w-hites.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  potato  of  this 
day  is  the  Green  Mountain. 

High  starch  content 
means  a  dry  and  mealy  po¬ 
tato,  low  starch  content 
means  a  wet  and  soggy 
spud  which  generally  cooks 
hard  instead  of  flaky  and 
mealy.  Here  is  how  you 
tell  the  difference.  Cut  Mr. 
Spud  right  through  the 
center,  rub  the  two  halves 
together  a  few  times,  hold 
one  half  up  and  see  whether  the  other  half  which  is 
on  the  bottom,  will  stick  without  falling  off.  If  it 
sticks  easily  the  starch  content  is  high ;  if  it  adheres 
but  lets  go  rather  easily,  the  starch  content  is  just 
fair,  but  if  it  falls  readily,  the  w-ater  content  is  high 
and  starch  content  low  which  means  a  soggy  spud. 

And  here’s  a  little  more  spud  loi*e.  If  you  suspect 
that  a  potato  has  been  frosted,  stick  your  thumb 
nail  into  the  skin  and  listen?  If  the  skin  ci*acks 
with  a  slight  popping  sound,  that  spud  is  sound  and 
all  right,  but  if  the  popping  sound  is  absent,  no 
sound  of  cracking  at  all,  the  potato  is  watery  and 
may  have  been  fi-osted. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  he  can  tell  a  potato 
with  a  hollow  heart  at  sight.  However  a  potato 
which  has  a  hollow  heart  often  does  have  a  very 
slight,  characteristic  pit  or  depression  in  the  outer 
skin  over  the  hollow.  Two  or  more  growth  cracks 
also  often  indicate  a  hollow  heart. 

Old  Timothy  sod  often  is  ideal  for  wii*eworms  so 
it  is  best  to  l-aise  one  crop  of  corn  first  and  then 
potatoes  after  turning  the  sod  under.  The  corn  roots 
rot  the  sod  and  the  wireworms  may  leave  by  the 
next  year.  Low  ground  is  far  more  infested  with 
wireworms  than  high  ground  and  heavy  soil  harbors 
wireworms,  while  light  soil  does  not.  A  wirewoi*m 
you  know  is  the  worst  of  all  potato  pests,  especially 
as  there  are  no  control  measures  other  than  to  plant 
the  spuds  on  soil  not  favorable  to  the  development 
of  wireworms.  Old  sod  of  any  kind  is  almost  sure 
to  be  infested  with  multitudinous  insect  pests,  so  a 
corn  crop  the  first  year  after  turning  sod  under  is 
better  than  a  potato  crop. 

Michigan  has  a  system  of  rigid  inspection  of  po¬ 
tatoes  going  to  market  and  insists  on  clean,  well- 
graded  product.  Wisconsin  allows  a  commercial 
grade  which  means  practically  field  run  but  I  note 
that  Michigan  spuds  sell  above  the  Wisconsin  on  the 
big  markets.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  Michi¬ 
gan  to  cut  out  the  No.  2  (Continued  on  Page  29) 
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,  A  Knight  Among  Trees 

There  is  something  knightly  about  a  pine  tree.  It 
raises  itself  on  sturdy  trunk  into  the  atmosphere, 
great  arms  sweeping  the  air,  and  shoulders  its  stal 
wart  hulk  against  the  elements.  It  can  be  among  the 
most  quiet  of  trees,  producing  an  utter  forest  still¬ 
ness,  a  breathless  hush,  or,  when  roused,  among  the 
most  tempetuous.  It  is  a  communal  tree,  pitched  in 
encampments,  marching  in  mighty  armies,  but  is 
also  to  be  seen  riding  alone  some  barren  wind- 
whipped  hillside  or  lonely  lake  shore.  It  is  somber, 
dignified,  with  a  protective  strength  about  it.  One 
sits  on  the  fragrant  carpet  of  bronze  needles  beneath 
it  and  is  sheltered. 

It  is  one  of  those  trees  that  have  a  personality,  not 
graceful  like  the  white  birch,  nor  domestic  like  the 
maple,  but  a  thing  of  the  wild,  a  little  aloof,  serene, 
fearless,  with  a  certain  majesty  about  it,  but  the 
majesty  of  a  strong  man  of  the  people  rather  than 
of  courtly  places.  The  snows  of  northern  Winters 
fall  heavy  upon  it,  sleet  storms  weight  its  broad 
branches  with  ice,  the  winds  of  the  open  places 
fling  themselves  upon  it.  Where  the  trees  band  to¬ 
gether  for  mutual  protection  the  ravages  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  shut  out  and  they  grow  big 
and  handsome  of  stature. 

Where  the  sentinels  stand,  keeping 
solitary  vigil  on  some  rocky  escarp¬ 
ment  or  off  in  the  fields  or  raising  their 
heads  above  some  lesser  growth,  the 
struggle  becomes  more  terrific.  These 
lonely  trees  are  the  ones  that  are  bat¬ 
tered  and  torn,  reaching  gaunt  arms 
and  twisted  bodies  into  the  sky,  but 
still  standing  at  their  posts,  the  tough 
fibers  of  their  resilient  bodies  refusing 
to  yield. 

That  the  pine  is  a  favorite  among 
'trees  is  small  cause  for  wonderment. 

It  can  be  gentle,  as  a  true  knight 
should  be,  murmuring  low  words  of 
consolation  and  comfort,  it  has  about 
if.  something  of  gloomy  romance  and 
mystery,  the  spirit  of  moat  and  castle, 
in  battle  its  war  song  rises  high  on  the 
blast  and  its  great  body,  assembling  all 
its  forces,  struggles  mightily  with  the 
enemy,  the  grim  conflict  showing  wild 
against  the  storm  clouds  of  the  sky. 

LEON  W.  DEAN. 


Greetings  from  Sunnyrock 

Now  that  Autumn  has  made  its  last 
stand,  the  open  season  for  ducks  and 
pheasants  has  passed,  if  recalls  to  mind 
what  a  delight  last  Spring  it  was  to 
watch  the  hundreds  of  wild  ducks 
diving  and  splashing  and  darting  about 
on  the  river.  And  in  the  Fall  I  heard 
guns  popping,  but  saw  few  hunters 
though  the  ducks  were  plentiful.  The 
ducks  have  an  ideal  feeding  ground 
here  in  the  marshes. 

The  pheasants  are  numerous,  too. 

Usually  my  terrier  scares  up  at  least 
live  or  six  while  going  with  me  after 
the  mail.  I  try  to  watch  the  turkeys  on 
range  more  closely  during  the  pheasant  season,  for 
a  few  hunters  are  sometimes  unscrupulous  about 
mistaking  a  turkey  for  a  pheasant.  They  get  a  good 
meal  whichever  they  bag  but,  through  their  grab- 
wliat-you-can-get  philosophy,  teach  poultrymeu  to 
distrust  hunters  as  a  class.  Yet  it  is  always  the  in¬ 
dividual  we  have  to  consider,  and  not  the  class.  I 
have  seen  motorists  speed  through  a  flock  of  turkeys 
crossing  the  road,  and  leave  four  or  five  crippled  or 
dead  birds  behind  them.  Others  will  be  as  con¬ 
siderate  as  if  they  were  steering  through  a  group  of 
school  children. 

A  neighbor  plans  to  plow  some  two  hundred  acres 
of  rich  flat  land  for  seeding  to  barley.  This  is  for 
a  cash  crop  to  be  sold  to  the  local  brewery.  Barley 
is  equal  to  corn  in  feeding  value  and  is  worth  four 
times  as  much  as  oats  in  the  market.  It  can  be 
planted  later  than  oats,  and  the  yield  per  acre  is 
about  the  same.  When  selling  to  a  local  brewery,  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made  to  have  the  grain  returned 
for  feeding  and,  by  that,  the  farmer  can  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  “eat  his  cake  and  have  it,  too." 

I  have  been  trying  to  get  an  old  barn  in  shape  for 
a  henhouse  for  this  Winter.  It  isn  t  what  I  would 
like  but  will  have  to  do.  I  have  been  working  to  get 
it  as  warm  and  as  light  as  I  can.  I  bought  a  glass 
substitute  for  the  windows.  From  previous  expe¬ 
rience  I  have  learned  to  keep  such  material  a  few 
inches  from  the  floor  so  the  hens  won  t  get  in  the 
habit  of  pecking  it.  It  doesn’t  take  them  long  to 


2. — Melba.  (Originated  at  Ottawa,  Canada.)  A 
high  quality  apple  recommended  for  planting  for 
local  markets  only.  The  fruits  are  medium  to  above 
medium  in  size ;  light  in  color :  show  bruise  marks 
easily,  and  therefore  the  planting  of  the  variety  is 
I’ecommended  for  nearby  markets  only. 

3.  — Early  McIntosh.  (Originated  at  Geneva.  N. 
Y.)  This  variety  ripens  approximately  with  Melba 
and  is  accepted  as  standard  for  its  season.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  it  looks  like  a  McIntosh,  and  in  quality  is 
about  in  the  Melba  class.  The  chief  objection  to 
this  variety  is  that  it  is  not  the  annual  bearer  that 
the  McIntosh  is. 

4.  — Macross.  (Originated  at  Ottawa,  Canada.) 
This  variety  merits  further  trial  before  it  receives 
either  unqualified  approval  or  injection  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  apple  of  its  season.  The  fruit  is  large,  well- 
colored,  and  ripens  late  in  the  Melba-Early  McIntosh 
season  and  extends  into  the  Milton  season.  When 
eaten  raw,  it  is  not  equal  to  either  the  Melba  or 
Early  McIntosh,  but  when  cored  and  baked  the 
color  of  the  skin  is  carried  through  the  flesh  which 
then  becomes  almost  a  solid  red.  and  it  then  pos¬ 
sesses  an  aroma  and  spice  perhaps  unequalled  in  any 
apple  of  any  season.  Its  selling  price  has  been  the 

same  as  that  of  Melba  and  Early  Mc¬ 
Intosh.  Personally,  on  its  proved  mer¬ 
its,  I  have  propagated  a  few  trees  in 
permanent  locations.  But.  until  further 
tests  prove  whether  or  not  the  trees 
will  be  heavy,  annual,  bearers,  this  va¬ 
riety  is  recommended  for  testing  only. 

It  requires  but  little  care,  stands  rough 
handling,  and  has  so  much  to  commend 
it  that  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not 
something  worthwhile  has  been  over¬ 
looked. 

5. — Milton.  (Originated  at  Geneva. 
X.  Y.)  Accepted  as  standard  in  its  sea¬ 
son.  and  there  is  nothing  yet  in  sight 
to  take  its  place.  However,  its  ten¬ 
dency  towards  irregular  shape  of  fruits 
may  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  apple 
for  box  packing.  Its  selling  price  has 
been  in  the  Melba,  Early  McIntosh, 
Macross  and  Cortland  range.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  fruit  is  highly  at¬ 
tractive. 

6.  — .Joyce.  (Originated  at  Ottawa, 
Canada.)  Forget  this  apple  and  plant 
Milton  in  its  place,  for  the  season  is 
approximately  the  same. 

7.  — Hume.  (Originated  at  Ottawa, 
Canada.)  A  distinct  disappointment 
and  not  recommended. 

8.  — McSweet.  (Originated  at  Otta¬ 
wa,  Canada.)  Based  on  limited  fruit¬ 
ing  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  sweet  ap- 
ple  resembling  McIntosh  in  appearance 
and  ripens  a  few  days  earlier. 

0.— Lobo.  (Originated  at  Ottawa. 
Canada.)  Not  recommended,  for  it  must 
compete  with  McIntosh  in  season. 

10. — Macoux.  (Originated  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.)  This  variety  is  not  recom¬ 
mended.  Apart  from  all  other  objec¬ 
tions.  based  upon  four  years  of  fruit¬ 
ing.  it  faces  the  McIntosh  and  Cortland 
in  season  and  is  not  in  a  class  with 
these  varieties.  For  example,  this  year  the  Macoun 
ripened  and  dropped  before  Cortland  was  picked. 

41, — Linda.  (Originated  at  Ottawa.  Canada.)  I 
imported  this  variety  in  search  for  a  good  late  apple, 
but  dismiss  any  thought  of  it.  Its  first  crop  borne  on 
grafts  set  on  a  young  Baldwin  tree  were  so  covered 
with  brown  spots  that  its  true  Color  was  unascer- 
tainable.  The  apples  are  moderately  large,  were  red 
in  color  this  year,  but  dropped  shortly  after  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  picking  season  and  ripened  before  Cortland. 
It  simply  cannot  compete  with  either  of  these  two 
varieties.  Incidentally,  the  Linda  is  the  only  apple 
herein  discussed  that  is  not  a  McIntosh  cross  or  Mc¬ 
Intosh  pollinated  seedling. 

12. — Cortland.  (Originated  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.)  Its 
virtues  outweigh  its  faults  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
think  it  can  safely  be  said  that  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  growers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  at  Geneva  for  giving  them  their  best  variety  in¬ 
troduced  since  the  McIntosh. 

The  foregoing  varieties  have  been  listed  in  their 
approximate  order  of  ripening.  And  what  is  said 
concerning  them  is  to  be  construed  to  apply  to  them 
only  as  they  grow  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
case  of  the  varieties  listed  as  originated  at  Ottawa. 
Canada.  I  secured  the  grafting  scions  from  Prof.  W. 
T.  Macoun  while  he  was  the  horticultural  chief  of 
the  Central  Experimental  Farms,  at  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada.  1  have  considerable  correspondence  in  my  file 
with  reference  to  the  (Continued  on  Page  29) 
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chip  off  enough  glass  to  start  floor  drafts.  I  also 
nailed  on  several  cross-pieces  to  divide  the  glass  sub¬ 
stitute  into  small  “panes,”  for  if  it  isn’t  fastened  se¬ 
curely,  the  material  will  loosen  up  and  whip  when  a 
door  is  opened  or  the  wind  just  right.  Any  such 
flapping  not  only  breaks  more  glass  but  makes  an 
unpleasant  amount  of  noise. 

A  turkey-buyer  recently  gave  me  these  pointers 
that  I  think  are  worth  knowing.  A  young  bronze 
hen  turkey  can  be  quickly  told  from  a  young  tom  by 
the  narrow  white  margins  on  her  breast  feathers. 
I  have  seen  experienced  turkey-raisers,  not  knowing 
that,  mistake  a  tom  for  a  hen.  Also  on  a  turkey 
over  one  year  old  the  strip  of  bronze  feathers  over 
the  wing  bones  is  twice  as  wide  as  on  a  younger  bird. 
When  the  flock  is  matured  for  market,  and  breed¬ 
ing  stock  is  to  be  selected,  a  quick  means  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  age  and  sex  is  good  to  know. 

I  thought  the  chain  letter  fad  had  died  down,  but 
I  received  one  a  little  different  the  other  day.  This 
letter  required  a  finished  quilt  block  instead  of  a 
dime,  but  otherwise  the  procedure  was  much  the 
same.  The  promise  that  each  person  is  to  make  but 
one  block  yet  receive  125,  or  enough  to  make  the 
quilt,  looks  like  anything  but  sense. 


The  Pine  Under  Rugged  Conditions 

Coon  hunting  time  again.  Some  day  I  hope  to 
meet  one  of  those  furry  little  fellows  alive  on  his 
own  stamping  ground.  In  all  my  out-of-door  tramps 
I've  never  seen  one,  yet  always  thought  I  should 
like  them  especially  well.  A  story  is  told  of  a  pet 
coon  owned  by  a  farm  woman  who  once  lived  near 
here.  The  coon  was  watching  her  mix  bread  in  the 
kitchen  and  was  left  alone  there  when  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  called  to  the  door.  She  returned  a  few 
minutes  later  to  find  the  coon  on  his  hind  legs  in 
her  chair,  his  forepaws  in  the  dough,  mixing  bread. 
Maybe  those  little  black  feet  weren’t  helping  the 
dough  much  but.  anyway,  he'd  caught  the  idea. 
Many  farmers  keep  their  own  trained  coon  dogs. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  m.  v.  f. 


New  Varieties  of  Apples  in  Central 
Pennsylvania 

1. — Macearly.  (Originated  at  Ottawa,  Canada.) 
The  planting  of  this  variety,  even  though  it  is  the 
first  high  quality  apple  of  the  season,  is  not  recom¬ 
mended.  Its  fruits  are  medium  to  below  medium  in 
size :  its  color  is  excellent,  and  it  has  a  comparatively 
good  bearing  record.  However,  the  fruit  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  grow  in  clusters  and  drop  from  the  trees 
at  the  moment  of  near-ripening,  with  the  result  that 
the  apples  must  be  handled  as  drops.  Its  season  is 
immediately  prior  to  the  Melba. 
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Poultry  and  Livestock 


The  Milk  Vote 

The  number  of  farmers  canvassed  was 
substantially  20  per  cent  of  the  farms  in 
each  of  the  22  counties. 

The  total  vote  returned  was  29.S  per 
cent. 

The  total  vote  to  December  31,  1935, 
was  as  follows : 

For  Question  No.  1,  farm  union  and 
control:  4,457  Yes;  115,  No;  48  No  Vote. 

For  Question  No.  2,  for  continuance  of 
State  control :  723  Yes ;  3,022  No ;  275 
No  Vote. 

For  Question  No.  3,  for  proposed  Fed¬ 
eral  control:  1,226  Yes;  3,085  No;  309 
No  Vote. 

Votes  are  yet  coming  at  the  rate  of 
about  25  votes  a  day  in  substantially  the 
same  proportion. 

Ballots  were  sent  only  to  the  22  coun¬ 
ties.  The  175  votes  come  from  adjoining 
counties. 

This  seems  to  be  a  fair  expression  of 
farm  sentiment  on  these  questions  in  the 
whole  State.  Dairymen  are  practically 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  committee's 
principles  for  farm  union  and  control. 
There  are  5  to  1  against  State  control 
and  2%  to  1  against  Federal  control. 

The  tabulation  to  December  31.  1935, 


by  counties,  is 

as  follow 

s : 

Ballots 

Farmers 

Farms  in 

County 

Beturned 

Canvassed 

County 

Broome . 

..  198 

620 

3,104 

Cattaraugus  . . 

.  .  205 

799 

3,999 

Chautauqua  . . 

.  .  377 

1,282 

6,410 

Chenango  .... 

.  .  234 

666 

3,333 

Columbia  .... 

.  .  72 

428 

2,144 

Cortland  . 

393 

1,968 

Delaware  .... 

.  .  253 

791 

3,956 

Dutchess  . 

.  .  108 

438 

2,190 

Herkimer  .... 

.  .  196 

480 

2,400 

J efferson  . 

.  .  205 

939 

4,699 

Lewis  . 

.  196 

511 

2,558 

Madison  . 

.  .  259 

635 

3.176 

Oneida  . 

939 

4,699 

Onondaga  .... 

.  .  162 

905 

4,529 

Orange  . 

.  .  134 

623 

3.115 

Oswego . 

.  .  240 

945 

4,726 

Otsego  . . 

. .  220 

796 

3,980 

8t.  Lawrence  .  , 

.  .  312 

1.395 

6,979 

•Sai-atoga  . 

.  .  128 

483 

2,417 

8chenectady  .  . 

.  .  17 

127 

736 

Ulster  . . 

. .  163 

738 

3,690 

Washington  .  . 

..  166 

577 

2,889 

Two  votes  on 

one  ballot  .  . 

, .  70 

Total  . 

15.510 

77,697 

From  24  coun- 

ties  not 

canvassed  ....  170 


Grand  Total  ...4,620 


Ohio  Milk  Prices 

Dairymen  supplying  milk  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  market  are  holding  out  for  a  price 
of  $2.40  a  hundred  for  fluid  milk.  The 
alternative  they  offer  is  a  strike.  Various 
conferences  have  been  held,  with  dealers 
but  so  far  without  definite  results.  They 
claim  that  in  the  face  of  a  shortage  of 
milk  due  to  seasonal  conditions  the  dealers 
are  yet  returning  producers  one-half  of 
their  volume  of  milk  at  surplus  prices. 

An  announcement  by  the  Northern  Ohio 
Milk  Association  contends  that  an  error 
was  made  by  producers  in  not  keeping 
themselves  free  to  negotiate  the  sale  of 
milk  for  December  instead  of  voting  a 
fixed  price  without  compromise  and 
thereby  closing  negotiations. 

It  also  states  that  the  amendments  to 
the  control  bill  in  the  Assembly  are  not 
acceptable  to  producers  and  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  correct  it  in  the  Senate, 
where  it  seems  to  be  dormant  at  present. 

The  statement  further  says : 

The  only  producers’  organization  op¬ 
posing  a  control  law  in  the  State,  to  our 
knowledge,  is  the  Dairymen’s  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Sales  Association,  a  Pennsylvania 
corporation  with  offices  in  Cleveland. 
Distributors  are  also  in  opposition  to  a 
control  measure. 

The  events  above  set  forth  should  cause 
producers  to  realize  that  their  interests 
can  only  be  advandeed  by  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  authority  and  action  of  the  or¬ 
ganized  groups  of  producers  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  area.  The  Northern  Ohio  Milk 
Association  has  for  the  past  year  or  more 
advocated  the  Federalization  of  these 
groups  in  such  a  mannor  that  each  may 
retain  its  own  identity  and  provide  for 
the  placing  of  one  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Federated  body  with  authority  to  speak 
and  act  for  all.  Such  a  Federation  should 
also  provide  for  the  manufacturing  or 
selling  of  excess  milk  used  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  when  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  milk  in  the  Cleveland  market  and 
it  .becomes  necessary  to  follow  these 
practices  in  order  to  keep  the  market 


stabilized.  It  should  also  provide  means 
for  equalizing  payments  for  such  milk  as 
in  manufactured  or  sold  for  that  purpose. 
When  such  a  Federation  is  set  up  pro¬ 
ducers  will  lead  the  way  to  a  re-organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Federation  into  one  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  only  logical  program  of 
producer  control  for  the  Cleveland  market, 
and  any  person  or  organization  opposing 
such  a  plan  is  not  true  to  his  trust  in 
looking  after  the  best  interests  of  the 
producer  whom  he  represents.  Talk  this 
over  with  your  neighbor  and  ask  him  to 
help  along  this  Federalization  plan.  Pro¬ 
ducers  cannot  afford  to  delay  this  action. 

L.  W.  ALLEN. 


Lame  Hogs 

Is  there  a  disease  found  among  pigs  or 
hogs,  that  causes  them  to  lose  control 
of  their  legs?  They  eat,  but  are  unable 
to  stand.  g.  j.  w. 

New’  Y~ork. 

The  ailment  you  refer  is  probably  a 
deficiency  disease  caused  by  a  lack  of 
needed  vitamines  and  minerals  in  regular 


What  Ohio  Producers  Need 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  about  five 
things  here  in  Ohio  which  the  producers 
need  badly  and  in  the  end  would  solve 
a  considerable  number  of  their  problems, 
h  irst,  the  producer  be  guaranteed  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  product  at  a  specified  time, 
this  being  accomplished  through  an  ade¬ 
quate  financial  statement  or  by  the  post¬ 
ing  of  bonds  by  the  distributor;  second, 
that  the  Stale  give  the  producers  the 
right  to  meet  with  distributors  in  local 
markets  throughout  the  State  and  arrive 
at  a  price  to  be  paid  producers,  market 
conditions  being  taken  into  consideration 
in  that  local  area;  third,  that  producers 
obtain  the  correct  classification  price  for 
their  milk  as  it  is  used;  fourth,  that  the 
producers’  milk  may  be  check  weighed 
and  also  check  tested  for  butterfat  con¬ 
tent,  either  by  local  producer  associations, 
the  State,  or  by  a  local  board,  so  desig¬ 
nated  for  that  purpose;  fifth,  that  the 
producer  may  at  his  own  option  retain  at 
home  all  milk  under  and  above  his  base 
allotment  or  fluid  needs  of  the  market,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  enter  the  same  in 
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an  added  feature  in  which  club  members 
only  are  privileged  to  take  part.  The 
American  Pigeon  Club  is  one  of  those 
present.  rl  his  club  is  the  governor  of 
most  of  our  eastern  pigeon  exhibitions, 
and  this  show  is  conducted  according  to 
its  rules.  No  pigeon  is  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  for  any  honors  in  this  show,  unless 
it  is  banded  with  an  American  Pigeon 
Club  band,  or  an  English  Conference 
band.  Homing  Pigeons,  and  all  of  the 
Utility  breeds,  are  the  only  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  They  may  be  shown  if  they 
wear  recognized  racing  association  bands, 
or  recognized  utility  club  bands. 

A  club  devoted  to  the  fancy  of  Tum¬ 
blers,  the  American  Tumbler  Club,  has 
its  annual  get  together  here,  and  offers  its 
members  many  interesting  prizes  for  per¬ 
fect  specimens  of  this  breed.  The  Na- 
tional  Meet  of  the  Eastern  Fantail  Club 
or  America,  is  another  individual  activity. 
Hie  American  Magpie  Club  is  repre- 
seated.  One  of  the  largest  club  meets  to 
be  seen  at  the  show,  is  that  being  held  by 
the  American  Bald  and  Beard  Club,  this 
group  lean  •  toward  those  distinguished 
looking  birds,  the  Baldhead  and  the 
Learner  1  umbler.  Another  such  club  is 
the  .Scottish  Bald  and  Beard  Club,  a 
Scotch  organization  with  an  American 
branch.  .Silver  medals  commemorating 
tlie  Jubilee  of  King  George  V  of  England, 
will  be  awarded  to  members  of  this  club 
winning  first  ribbons  in  the  show  compe¬ 
tition. 

The  Homing  or  Racing  pigeon  exhibits 
at  this  show  will  include  record  classes 
from  100  to  600  miles  and  over.  This  is 
most  gratifying,  as  most  of  the  large 
shows  do  not  include  record  classes  in 
their  exhibits.  ,  The  inclusion  of  record 
classes  in  any  exhibit  of  Racing  Pigeons, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  racing  pigeon 
fancier  to  enter  some  good  specimens  that 
are  also  winners  in  competitive  flight 
from  one  or  more  of  the  above  stations. 
Ihe  exclusion  of  record  classes  makes 
the  racing  fancier  ineligible,  forcing  him 
to  enter  his  birds  in  the  color  classes, 
where  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  due  to  the 
Islet  that  he  is  competing  against  homing 
pigeons  that  are  not  raced,  and  hardly 
flown,  birds  that  are  used  and  bred  espe¬ 
cially  for  show  purposes. 

Show  J  ipplers  of  every  recognized  col¬ 
or,  Flymg  Tipplers,  Crested  and  Plain 
Head  Helmets,  Show  Homers,  Carriers 
Mondaines  and  Runts,  were  breeds  of 
pigeons  that  were  not  to.be  seen  at  the 
Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Show  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  last  month, 
fhese  varieties,  however,  are  not  rare, 
as  some  people  may  think  they  are.  they 
may  be  seen  in  numbers  at  this  exhibition. 

Awards  to  winners  in  the  different 
classes  at  the  show,  will  be  governed  by 
the  number  of  contestants  in  each  class. 
In  classes  of  four  or  more,  the  first  prize 
is  to  be  $1  and  a  ribbon ;  second  prize  50c 
and  a  ribbon;  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
Prizes  will  b  eribbo'ns  only.  Classes  of 
less  than  four  birds  are  to  receive  ribbons 
only.  A  Championship  Plate,  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  best  pigeon  in  the  show. 

The  opening  day  of  the  show.  January 
iu  U  l  l!e  e»tirely  devoted  to  judging,  and 
those  who  h«ive  never  before  seen  pigeons 
being  judged,  will  see  something  quite  un¬ 
like  anything  they  have  ever  before 
noted.  They  will  notice  what  a  respon¬ 
sible,  and  exacting  job  the  judges  have. 
But  these  men  enjoy  it,  for  most  of  them 
keep  pigeons  themselves  and  never  tire  of 
handling  or  admiring  the  birds  they  know 
and  understand  so  well. 

,  ./i.u.(lges  who  are  officiating  at  this  ex¬ 
hibition,  and  the  breeds  they  are  to  pass 
upon  are : 

Robert  R.  Boehland,  Rockford,  Ill 
Fantails. 

James  Broster.  Oaklyn,  N.  J„  Balds, 
Beards,  Archangels  and  Rollers. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Howland,  Worcester,  Mass.. 
Fantails. 

Harry  .Sarsfield,  Springdale.  Conn.. 
Fantails. 

Joseph  Stenglein,  Lindenhurst,  N.  Y., 
Magpies. 

Herman  Strauff,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Tur- 
bits. 

Rudolph  Sweisfurth,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Modenas,  Barbs,  Carriers,  Carneaus, 
Kings  and  others. 

C.  E.  Twombly,  Medford,  Mass.,  Pout- 
ers  Oriental  Frills,  Dragoons,  Flying  and 
htxhibition  Homers  <uid  others. 
v  P-  Wannemaeher,  Farmingdale,  N. 
i Sell  Tumblers,  Tipplers,  Helmets  and 
others. 

Richard  Whitney,  Dorchester,  Mass., 
general.  geo.  a.  goodwin. 


Chicken  Sign  of  Heroic 
Size 

Some  time  past  I  saw'  directions  for 
making  a  sign,  such  as  the  cut  out  form 
of  a  chicken,  about  six  feet  high  for  use 
as  a  farm  advertisement.  Where  could  I 
get  such  instructions.  t.  b.  u. 

Connecticut. 

These  signs  are  usually  home  made,  tnd 
their  success  depends  on  the  ingeunity 
and  skill  of  those  doing  the  work.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  many  school  boys  or  girls  would 
be  able  to  sketch  on  paper  or  boards  quite 
a  creditable  giant  chicken,  as  a  result  of 
their  school  training  in  drawing.  There 
are  also  inexpensive  drawing  instruments 
for  tracing  a  figure  and  enlarging  it  at 
the  same  time.  Another  possibility  would 
be  the  local  sign  painter,  he  may  possess 
unususpeoted  ability  in  this  line. 


A  Basketful 


Pboto  by  Ewinsr  Galloway.  N.  Y. 


and  sufficient  amounts.  While  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  worms  and  some  other  hog  ailments 
might  be  the  cause  I  am  inclined  to  favor 
the  vitamin  and  mineral  deficiency  as  it 
is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  ailment. 

It  may  be  corrected  and  prevented  by 
feeding  each  pig  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
crude  cod-liver  oil  mixed  in  their  feed 
onc-e  daily.  The  crude  oil  is  cheaper  and 
may  be  obtained  through  your  local  dealer 
or  druggist.  Also  add  eight  pounds  of  the 
following  mineral  mixture  to  each  100 
pounds  of  feed  used  ;  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
steamed  bone  meal.  Add  15  pounds  of  best 
quality  Alaalfa  meal  to  each  100  pounds 
of  feed  used.  To  prevent  this  ailment, 
which  is  a  form  of  rickets,  follow  the  plan 
suggested,  however,  after  recovery  seems 
complete  the  cod-liver  oil  may  be  dis¬ 
counted,  if  good  quality  bright,  leafy 
Alfalfa  hay  is  given  to  the  pigs  daily.  The 
continuous  and  regular  use  of  the  minerals 
and  Alfalfa  meal  and  hay  supply  the 
vitamines  and  minerals  needed,  both  are 
necessary  to  obtain  pi'oper  assimilation 
and  beneficial  results.  If  the  pigs  seem 
to  be  passing  worms  starve  them  24  hours 
and  administer  a  good  worm  capsule  such 
as  Nema  worm  capsules.  b.  w.  duck. 


competition  with  the  fluid  market. 

I  think  that  these  five  things  are  very 
valuable  to  the  industry  and  would  also 
give  those  in  the  industry  a  chance  to 
work  out  their  problems.  I.  w. 

Ohio. 


Pigeon  Paragraphs 

Pigeon  fanciers  in  town  and  city 
throughout  the  country,  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  overseas,  are  grooming 
their  feathered  pets  for  the  last  really 
great  exhibition  of  the  season,  the  first  of 
the  New  Year,  namely  the  Pigeon  Show, 
held  in  conjunction  wvith  the  New  Yoi'k 
Poultry  Show,  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Armory,  New  York  City,  January  7-11. 

With  a  doubt  this  exhibition  of  Fancy, 
Utility  and  Homing  Pigeons,  will  be  the 
greatest  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the 
New  York  Poultry  Show.  Over  2,000 
birds  of  almost  every  variety  will  attempt 
to  outcoo,  and  outstrut  each  other,  and 
in  every  other  way  known  to  them,  do 
their  best  to  look  their  best  for  John  J. 
Judge,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public. 

The  annual  meetings  of  many  of  the 
noted  clubs  and  associations  connected 
with  the  fancy,  are  to  be  held  sometime 
during  the  show  session  in  the  exhibition 
hall,  and  many  special  prizes,  cash  and 
othex-wise  are  given  to  the  owners  of  rib¬ 
bon  winning  birds  by  their  individual 
clubs  and  associations.  This,  of  course,  is 
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ISBELL 
ISEEDSl 


You  get  Better  Seeds 
at  Lower  Direct 
From  Grower  Prices 
when  you  buy  Is¬ 
bell’s  Northern 
Grown  Seeds— they 
produce  better  pay¬ 
ing  farm  and  garden 
crops  and  finer  flowers. 
ISBELL'S  NEW  SEED 
BOOK  is  full  of  helpful 
information.  Contains 
descriptions  and  illus¬ 
trations  from  photo¬ 
graphs  and  in  colors. 
Quote*  prices  direct  from 
teed  growers.  A  postcard 
will  bring  it.  Writer 
Today.  Order  early, 
many  seeds, are  scarce. 


FOR 

58 

YEARS 

i DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY 
LOW  PRICE 


CATALOG 
FREE!. 


ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  Since  1878 
142  MECHANIC  ST.  JACKSON,  MICH. 


Burpee's  New 
Snapdragons 

RUST-PROOF 

PKT.  only  1QC 

Tall,  giant-flowering  Snapdragons. 
A  new  strain  bred  for  resistance  to 
Rust.  Special  mixture  of  many  love¬ 
ly  colors.  Full-size  packet  (regular 
value  20c)  postpaid  only  10c. 

Collection  of  5  Separate  Colors 

Crimson,  White,  Pink  Shades,  Yel¬ 
low,  lovely  Copper  Shades.  5  full- 
size  packets  (1  each  of  the  5  colors, 
value $1.25)  postpaid  $1 .00.  Burpee's 
Seed  Catalog  Free.  Write  for  copy. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

880  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


CONDON  S  GIANT  ■ 
,  ,  EVERBEARING 

rOMATO 

Nd=4M:«d,',M.I4']AHIMJl 

Large,  solid  fruit;  excellent  canner.  To 

introduce  to  you  our  Northern  Grown  Live 
jSeeds  and  Plants,  we'will  mail  yon  125  seed9 

of  Condon'sGiant  Everbearing) 


/Tomato  and  our  big:  1936 Catalog ►  jc|-  ■■ 
/of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs.  Over* 

'600  illustrations,  100  in  natural  color.  Write 
now  for  bi?  Helpful  Catalog  and  Free  Seeds- 
Send  So  Stamp  to  Caver  Postage, 

CONDON  BROS., SEEDSMEN  Rockford,  Illinois 

Seed  Oats 

One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
bensaiion  cultivation.  76  bu.  and  upward  per 
acre  are  frequent.  Large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
42-44  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  You  should  by  all  means  try 
these  high  quality  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low  price 
in  quantities.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy 
Beans.  Woodburn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  Samples  Wanted  and  Catalog. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65  MELROSE,  OHIO 


ICKS  Sweet  Peas 

3 


Giant  Spencers— 3  lovely  colors 
a  full-size  pkt.  seeds  of  each  : 

Blue,  Pink,  Cerise  (value  35c).  all 
3  for  10c  I  Garden  Guide  free. 
JAMES  VICK,  774  Vick  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


CAB  Cim  White  Cedar  Fence  Posts— 7  ft.  long 
run  dfllC  1  “k,"  to  S?4"  top,  1 2c;  oH"  to  5"  top, 
17c.  John  Burnham  -  Essex,  New  York 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


For  Good  Luck,  use  Maule’e  tested,  guar¬ 
anteed  seeds.  All  the  leading  varieties, 
newest  early  strains  for  heavy  yield  and 
highest  market  prices— luscious  vege¬ 
tables, finest  flowers. Write  today  for 
jlfaule's  Seed  Hook ,  A-  Maule’a 
!  Famous  Easu-Paument  Plan. 

IV »I.  IIEMtY  MAII.E 
861  MonleBldg.,I’hila.,I>a. 
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American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 

$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,ISI.Y. 
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Rambling:  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 
grade  and  allow  only  No.  1  grade  to  go 
to  market.  If  that  goes  through,  Michi¬ 
gan  spuds  will  command  a  still  better 
price. 

All  of  this  is  the  result  of  long  trips 
and  many  chats,  trips  through  the  potato 
belt  and  chats  with  producers,  graders 
and  buyers.  Before  that,  a  potato  had 
meant  simply  a  delectable,  flaky,  mealy 
article  of  food  to  be  mashed  and  covered 
with  brown  gravy  which  the  Missus 
makes  to  perfection,  or  maybe  a  snowy 
white  mound  of  mashed  potatoes  with  a 
golden  island  of  melted  butter  at  the  top. 
But  these  potato  men  made  me  see  the 
spud  as  a  mighty  important  farm  crop 
which  meant  practically  the  whole  exist¬ 
ence  of  farmers  in  the  potato  belt.  I 
know  now  why  sometimes  the  spuds  come 
to  the  table,  soggy  and  hard.  Right  here 
I  offer  my  humble  apologies  to  all  the 
farm  cooks.  When  spuds  come  to  the 
table  soggy  and  hard,  it  isn’t  the  cook's 
fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  potato  itself, 
and  also  reaches  back  to  the  man  who 
raised  the  wrong  variety  or  raised  a  good 
variety  on  the  wrong  type  of  soil. 

On  a  cold  and  wintry  morning  not  long 
ago,  a  banker  confessed  that  he  got  more 
comfort  from  an  old-fashioned  heating 
stove  that  from  the  best  furnace  ever 
made  and  a  business  man  told  how  he  had 
hired  workmen  to  rip  out  the  fancy  fire¬ 
place  in  his  new  house  and  build  in  a  big 
one  which  would  take  a  huge  chunk  or 
log.  That  fireplace  then  became  his  mec- 
ca,  his  one  place  on  earth  where  peace 
and  comfort  reigned. 

Enough  of  that,  me  for  outdoors.  I 
worked  out  in  the  cold  for  weeks  and  felt 
fine,  then  housed  up  two  days  of  bad 
weather  and  caught  a  cold  which  is  with 
me  yet.  Me  for  the  outdoors  even  if  the 
snow  is  blowing.  Good-by  folks,  come 
over  again  and  bring  the  baby  next  time, 
we  all  love  babies  you  know. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  l.  b.  eebeu. 


New  Varieties  of  Apples  in 
Central  Pennsylvania 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 
foregoing,  as  well  as  other  varieties  still 
on  trial,  with  Prof.  Macoun,  and  I  am 
certain  that  no  mistake  of  identity  exists 
in  the  case  of  any  variety  secured  from 
this  fine  character  of  horticultural  his¬ 
tory.  Probably,  an  additional  dozen  or 
more  new  varieties,  including  a  Spy-cross 
group  of  five,  could  be  reported  on,  but 
the  evidence  on  which  a  report  on  any  of 
these  additional  varieties,  apart  from  the 
heavy-bearing  Spiretta,  would  be  so 
limited  as  to  make  such  report  proble¬ 
matical  rather  than  practical. 

Danville,  Pa.  L.  G.  rabig. 


The  Bookshelf 

“The  Magnate,”  the  story  of  William 
Boyce  Thompson,  by  Herman  Ilagedorn, 
is  a  fascinating  story  of  an  American 
business  man  and  his  struggle  and  rise  to 
fortune.  He  started  as  a  mining  pro¬ 
moter  in  Nevada  and  later  developed  cop¬ 
per,  silver  and  gold  properties  during  the 
era  of  mining  booms  and  rugged  individu¬ 
alism.  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  promoter 
and  a  lover  of  beauty,  at  heart  an  artist 
and  in  mind  a  scientist,  cold-blooded  and 
hard-boiled  yet  having  a  sixth  sense  for 
discerning  hidden  motives,  and  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn  has  woven  this  complexity  of  char¬ 
acter  and  contradictory  emotions  into  an 
honest  portrait  of  an  American  who  was 
the  product  of  his  times.  He  built  up  the 
Institute  of  Agricultural  Research  in 
Yonkers  where  he  devoted  much  time  and 
money  to  thj  promotion  of  tilings  pertain¬ 
ing  to  agriculture.  The  book  is  interest¬ 
ing  reading  of  a  real  character ;  a  John 
Day  book,  published  by  Reynal  &  Hitch¬ 
cock,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York; 
price  $3. 


New  York  Rural  Plays.  We  are 
often  asked  to  suggest  plays  suitable  for 
amateur  groups,  to  be  performed  at 
Grange  or  other  community  entertain¬ 
ments.  Especially  interesting  in  this 
class  is  “New  York  Rural  Plays,”  a  col¬ 
lection  of  six  plays,  chosen  in  the  Ker- 
mis  Contest  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Rural  Social  Organization  of  Cornell 
University.  The  judges  of  the  Kermis 
Contest  include  Paul  Green  and  Alice 
Gerstenberg.  These  plays  are  of  country 
life,  and  would  be  especially  suitable  for  a 
rural  audience ;  they  are  simply  staged, 
calling  for  nothing  that  may  not  be 
found  in  a  farm  household.  These  plays 
may  be  performed  by  amateurs  without 
payment  of  royalties.  For  information 
about  these  and  other  plays  suitable  for 
amateur  presentation,  and  for  make-up 
material  and  a  book  giving  instructions 
for  its  use,  apply  to  The  Dramatic  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  59  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


RUTGERS  TOMATOES 

(Certified) 

Note  the  Enormous  Size 


HARRIS  SUDS  > 

Best  for  the  North 

Our  seeds  are  especially  grown  and  bred  to  give  the  best 
results  for  gardeners  here  in  the  North  whose  seasons  are 
short.  Our  northern  climate  together  with  our  careful 
breeding  and  selection  make  Harris’  Seeds  outstanding  for 
vigor,  earliness,  high  yield  and  fine  flavor.  That’s  why 
successful  gardeners  use  Harris’  Seeds. 

New  York  State  Certified  Tomato  Seed 

This  year  we  are  pleased  to  offer  New  York  State  Certified 
Tomato  Seed.  Ours  are  the  first  crops  of  tomato,  seed  to  be 
certified  In  New  York  State.  See  our  catalogue  for  varieties. 

Try  these  outstanding  vegetables  this  -year : 

Canada  Gold  Sweet  Corn 

Golden  Acre  Special  Cabbage 
Early  American  Cauliflower 

Quality  Squash 

These  varieties  and  many  other  new  and  (improved  kind#  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  are  fully  described  in  our  new  catalogue. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  also  for  our  Market  Gardeners  and 
Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  25,1  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

1936  catalogue  now  readij 


Successful  Market  Gardeners  Use  HARRIS  SEEDS 


Maloney  s  Guaranteed  Trees 

Ornamentals ,  Shrubs  .Vines  .Roses .  Berries 


MALONEY’S  NURSERY  STOCK  is  sold  direct  to  the  planter 
at  growers’  prices.  Over  52  years’  experience  is  back  of 
every  tree  and  plant  we  sell. 

All  our  stock  is  true  to  name,  free  from  disease,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOG 
It  tells  just  the  things  the  fruit-grower  and  planter  should 
know  about  our  nursery  stock,  and  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  planting  and  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 
Visit  our  nurseries  and  let  us  show  you  our  scientific  business- 
CORTLAND  like  way  of  growing  and  selling  trees.  Let  us  show  you  over 
our  400  acres.  Let  us  prove  to  you  that  we  have  the  trees 
and  plants  you  want.  We  will  send  you  exactly  what  you  order  and  charge  you 
only  an  absolutely  fair  price.  It  will  pay  you  to  order  early. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  C0.f  Inc.,  35  Main  Street,  Dansville,  New  York 


$300  an  acre  and  more  can  be 
yours,  growing  America’s 
most  popular  berry.  Why  tie 
up  time,  labor,  land  and 
moneyincropsproducingless? 
Even  beginners  make  big  prof¬ 
its —  in  yard  and  field— with 
Kellogg  Strawberries!  Send 
for  our  big.  new  Book  of  Berry 
and  Fruit  Bargains,  now  ready.  Offers  amazing 
values.  With  it,  we  will  also  send  free  a  copy  of  “Key 
to  Strawberry  Profits,”  which  gives  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  success  right  from  the  start.  Others  are 
doing  it  “the  Kellogg  Way,”  you  can  too.  Don’t 

delay,  don’t  sacrifice  these  bigger  profits. 

Fp  p  p  Send  TODAY  for  these  two  valuable  books 
K  t  t  on  berries  and  fruits,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  BOX  2143,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


i/ri  |  APP’C  thorobreds 

fILLLUUU  O  GROW  BEST 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY  -  APPROVED  VARIETIES 


GmeiicaA  leading- Atuwh&ttt/  bcoK 

Fully  illustrated  in  colors  and  describes  the  newer  and 
better  paying  varieties.  Straw  born'#*,  Rj«p6.rri.«, 
Blackberries.  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc.  Giving  corn¬ 
icle  culture  directions,  and  tells  how  our  customers  are 
getting  larger  yields  of  fancy  fruit. 
Many  of  them  making  fSOO.  per 
acre  from  Townsend's  Selected 
Strain  ptents  of  approved  varie¬ 
ties,  Every  fruit  grower  and  gar¬ 
dener  should  have  this  book.  Your 
Free  Copy  Is  Ready. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
25  Vino  St.  Salisbury, Maryland 


Strawberries 
PAY 


51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  Is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CARFFS 

New  Fall  Bearing 

“Sweet  September’*  pUC  DDV 

(Plant  Pat.  No.  94)  vnCimi 

Most  sensational  introduction  of  the 
year.  Delicious  bright  red  Sweet 
Cherries  S«  the  Fall.  Complete  de¬ 
scription  in  our  new  catalog  which 
includes  finest  varieties  of  fruit  and 
ornamentals.  Write  for  free  copy. 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS 
Box  7  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Illustrates  and  describes  the  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  varieties  including  our  guaran¬ 
teed  MASTODON.  Also  offers  finest 
quality  Raspberry  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Tree3  and  Or¬ 
namentals,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 
$2.50  PER  THOUSAND,  and  Up 

buys  DAS  S'  bis:- rooted,  hardy,  northern  -grown 
strawberry  plants  that  will  thrive  aad  produce  big  anywhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  plants  —  of  any  kind  —  write  at  once  for  our  catalog. 


DASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  Bridgman,  Midi. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Folly  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
WRITE  TODAY. 

BROTHERS,  Box  5, Salisbury,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Plant  the  Best 

Our  New  Double  Red  Sport  Varieties  of  Apple  cost 
little  more  than  Common  Varieties  but  mean  much 
more  profit.  Our  New  44-Page  Planting  Guide, 
illustrating  these  New  Varieties  in  color  and  furnish¬ 
ing  information  on  more  than  SOD  varieties  of  Plant 
Material,  is  Free.  Write  today. 


WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Inc. 
Waynesboro.  Va. 


-SEEDS,  PLANTS.  SHRUBBERY 

:  Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Varieties 
_  Save  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  today. 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II,  Geneva,  Ohio 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  6,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions.  Fredonia.  TTrbana, 
Golden  Muscat.  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees.  6hrubs,  etc.  CATALOG  FREE 


ASPARAGUS 


R  h  ubarb 
Horseradish 
ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting.  descriptive  price  list  sent  Froe.  Write — 

L.  &  F.  DOSDERO  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  .* 
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An  Ancient  Fern. — One  of  our  most 
cherished  house  plants  is  a  specimen  of 
the  maidenhair  fern,  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
which  has  been  grown  in  the  same  room 
for  more  than  40  years,  A  commercial 
grower  tells  us  that  this  is  the.  oldest 
specimen  of  this  fern  he  has  ever  known 
in  window  culture,  though  we  judge  it  is 
grown  for  an  indefinite  period  in  a  con¬ 
servatory.  This  is  the  fine-leaved  maid¬ 
enhair  whose  delicate  fronds  are  often 
combined  with  choice  cut  flowers.  It  is 
simple  in  its  cultural  requirements,  and 
very  easily  grown  under  glass.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  long  in  cultivation,  and 
has  been  grown  largely  for  cut  fronds,  as 
well  as  for  pot  specimens.  One  of  our 
friends  told  us,  some  years  ago,  of  seeing 
this  fern  naturalized  in  a  ravine  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica,  where  an 
English  gardener  had  planted  with  it  a 
quantity  of  Gloxinias.  The  delicate  ferns, 
combined  with  the  heavy  velvety  foliage, 
and  large  tubular  flowers  of  the  Glox¬ 
inias,  in  varying  shades  of  blue  and  rose, 
produced  a  wonderful  effect.  Botanists, 
by  the  way,  do  not  refer  to  Gloxinias  by 
this  familiar  name,  but  insist  on  calling 
them  Sinningias.  Our  old  maidenhair 
fern  is  kept  indoors  Winter  and  Summer, 
as  it  does  not  like  wind,  sun  or  storm  ; 
it  is  too  delicate  in  growth  for  the  out¬ 
side.  A  soil  combination  of  loam  and  leaf 
mold,  with  good  drainage,  suits  it;  a 
small  quantity  of  dried  blood  is  a  desir¬ 
able  stimulant  when  required.  It  prefers 
a  rather  moist  atmosphere,  so  the  fronds 
are  sprayed  occasionally  in  the  morning, 
and  it  is  never  exposed  to  sun.  During 
the  early  Summer  the  old  fronds  die  off, 
and  are  removed,  but  young  growth  starts 
very  quickly.  We  think  that  there  are 
other  ferns  that  we  should  prefer  to  rec¬ 
ommend  for  house  culture,  but  we  are 
very  proud  of  our  old  specimen. 

Ferns  in  General.  —  We  are  often 
asked  for  advice  about  growing  ferns  in 
the  house,  and  there  are  some  general 
rules  that  are  applicable  to  them  all. 
None  of  them,  however,  will  be  at  its  best 
in  a  very  dry  place,  or  when  exposed  to 
wind  and  sun.  All  of  them  object  to 
wet  feet;  that  is,  they  do  not  like  stand¬ 
ing  water  in  the  pot.  nor  a  heavy  clayey 
soil.  Ample  drainage  in  the  form  of 
broken  crocks  or  rough  stone  or  cinders, 
should  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
The  soil  should  be  fibrous;  a  combination 
of  turfy  loam,  fibrous  peat  and  leaf  mold 
is  desirable.  The  pot  should  not  dry  out ; 
it  is  good  practice,  about  once  a  week,  to 
stand  the  pot  in  two  or  three  inches  of 
water  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  ca¬ 
pillary  attraction  may  draw  the  moisture 
up  through  the  ball  of  roots,  and  sprin¬ 
kling  of  the  fronds  will  also  help.  Watch 
out  for  greenhouse  scale,  which  may  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  stems  or  under  side  of  the 
foliage ;  these  should  be  gently  rubbed  off. 
A  night  temperature  of  55,  rising  15  or 
20  degrees  during  the  day,  will  he  de¬ 
sirable.  When  repotting  is  needed  this 
may  be  done  in  May  or  early  June,  when 
the  plant  should  be  ready  to  start  into 
renewed  growth. 

Familiar  Ferns. — Of  course  everyone 
knows  the  Boston  fern,  a  greenhouse  va¬ 
riety  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata.  It  came 
originally  from  the  South,  being  native 
from  Florida  to  Brazil,  and  also  growing 
wild  in  sections  of  Africa  and  Eastern 
Asia.  The  original  type  is  stiffer  and 
more  erect  than  what  we  know  as  the 
Boston  fern,  with  its  graceful  arching 
fronds,  and  it  has  varied  greatly  in  culti¬ 
vation.  There  are  many  very  handsome  . 
“sports”  with  divided  or  crested  fronds, 
that  have  been  given  individual  names. 
This  fern  is  so  strong  and  robust  that  it 
seems  to  stand  any  treatment  short  of 
freezing,  but  for  good  results  it  should 
receive  the  care  advised  for  all  ferns.  It 
•null,  however,  endure  wind  and  sun  that 
would  wreck  other  ferns,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  it  is  excellent  for  porch  decoration. 
During  the  Summer  it  is  desirable  to  set 
any  house-grown  Boston  fern  outside ; 
sometimes,  when  it  is  not  convenient  to 
keep  it  on  a  porch,  it  may  be  placed  in 
a  sheltered  situation  in  the  garden.  In 
such  case  it  is  well  to  plunge  the  pot  to 
the  rim  in  the  soil,  first  placing  a  layer 
of  coal  ashes  in  the  hole  to  prevent 
earthworms  from  entering  the  pot.  Treat¬ 
ed  in  this  way  the  pot  remains  cool  in 


hot  weather,  and  will  not  be  blown  over 
in  a  sudden  storm.  Old  fronds  of  the 
Boston  fern  often  form  spores  (the  re¬ 
productive  bodies  of  this  class  of  plants) 
on  the  under  side,  these  being  round 
black  dots  symmetrically  arranged  on  the 
frond.  On  several  occasions  correspond¬ 
ents  have  sent  us  fronds  bearing  these 
spores,  with  a  request  for  information 
about  the  unknown  disease  attacking  the 
fern.  This  is  the  normal  development  of 
a  mature  frond,  which  may  be  removed 
as  it  gradually  dries  off ;  the  condition 
is  easily  recognized,  and  merely  means 
that  the  fern  is  passing  through  its  regu¬ 
lar  life  cycle.  It  is  very  different  from 
the  appearance  of  the  greenhouse  scale, 
which  often  appears  along  the  mid-rib 
and  the  under  side  of  the  pinnae.  This 
may  be  described  as  looking  like  a  small 
rounded  brownish  turtle  clinging  closely 
to  the  frond ;  it  may  be  rubbed  off  with  a 
little  swab  or  bit  of  sponge  attached  to  a 
toothpick,  which  may  be  dipped  in  soap¬ 
suds  alone  or  in  combination  with  to¬ 
bacco  extract. 

The  Holly  Fern. — This  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  fern  for  the  house,  the  glossy  deep 
green  leaves  of  the  type  suggesting  its 
common  name.  Botanically,  the  holly 
fern  is  Cyrtomium ;  the  variety  C.  falca- 
tum  coming  from  Asia,  South  Africa  and 
Polynesia,  but  there  have  been  some 
variations  under  cultivation  in  which  the 
fronds  are  cut  or  toothed.  Small  speci¬ 
mens  are  often  used  as  table  or  basket 
ferns ;  as  they  grow  larger  they  make 
very  handsome  pot  specimens.  The  holly 
fern  almost  equals  the  Boston  fern  in  its 
adjustment  to  house  and  window  culture, 
and  it  will' be  .'found  a  very  satisfactory 
plant.  Its  deep  glossy  green  and  vigorous 
habit  make  it  very  noticeable. 

The  Hare’s-foot  Fern. — This  name  is 
commonly  given  to  the  golden  polypody, 
botanically  Polypodium  aureum,  because 
it  forms  brown-scaly  rhizomes  running  on 
the  surface;  the  scales  are  like  coarse 
hair,  and  as  the  rhizomes  often  cling  to 
the  edge  of  the  pot,  they  do  look  very 
like  a  rabbit’s  foot.  The  greenhouse  va¬ 
riety  commonly  grown  is  Mandaianum, 
which  has  large  fronds,  wavy  or  undu¬ 
lated,  of  a  glaucous  bluish  green.  This 
is  an  excellent  fern  for  house  culture, 
often  making  a  large  specimen.  We  put 
this  outside  in  a  sheltered  place  during 
the  Summer,  and  it  does  well  with  the 
same  general  culture  as  other  ferns. 

Smaller  Ferns. — Among  the  smaller 
ferns  used  in  fern  dishes  the  claw-fern, 
Onychium  Japonicum,  is  always  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  has  finely  cut  light  green  fronds  of 
graceful  habit.  Several  varieties  of  Pteris 
are  also  used  for  this  purpose,  Pteris 
cretica  being  an  old  form  that  is  now’  sup¬ 
planted  by  many  charming  variations.  A 
familiar  form  has  a  white  line  dowm  the 
center  of  the  fronds.  Pteris  Alexandra 
has  crested  fronds  variegated  with  white, 
and  there  are  several  other  sorts  show’ing 
the  graceful  crested  and  variegated 
fronds.  These  have  all  done  w’ell  With 
us  as  window  plants.  It  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  observe  that  the  common  brake, 
familiar  to  every  country  dweller,  is  a 
member  of  this  group,  its  botanical  name 
being  Pteris  aquilina. 

Native  Ferns  as  Window  Plants. — 
Sometimes  wTe  are  asked  whether  the  wild 
native  ferns  may  not  be  used  as  window 
plants.  We  have  had  several  inquiries 
about  the  native  maidenhair  fern  Adian¬ 
tum  pedatum,  or  bird’s-foot  Adiantum. 
We  are  told  that  is  doesn't  do  W’ell  in  the 
house ;  it  dies  down  in  Winter  in  spite 
of  the  care  given  it.  This,  however,  is 
perfectly  natural,  for  this  Adiantum  is 
not  evergreen ;  its  habit  is  to  die  down  at 
Ihe  end  of  the  season’s  growth.  Thus  it 
is  unsuitable  for  a  Winter  house  plant, 
but  it  is  a  charming  thing  to  grow  in  a 
shady  corner  of  the  garden.  We  have  it 
growing  under  a  large  Rhododendron, 
where  it  does  very  well.  Some  of  the 
native  evergreen  ferns  may  be  grown  in 
a  cool  room,  such  as  the  Christmas  or 
dagger  fern  that  is  gathered  so  largely 
for  florists’  use.  We  have  seen  it  planted 
in  a  rustic  basket,  in  the  north  window 
of  a  dining-room.  This  fern  is  generally 
known  to  botanists  as  Polystichum  aeros- 
tichoides,  but  is  also  known  as  Aspidium 
and  Dryopteris;  it  is  quite  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Texas.  We 


hope  it  is  growing  in  many  inaccessible 
and  little-known  localities,  where  fern 
gatherers  will  let  it  alone. 

A  Climbing  Fern. — We  stated  above 
that  ferns  dislike  wet  feet,  but  we  must 
modify  that  statement  as  applying  to  all 
and  every  fern,  for  we  have  found  one 
very  charming  native  variety  growing  in 
a  sphagnum  swamp  or  bog.  This  is  the 
climbing  or  Hartford  fern,  Lygodium  pal- 
matum.  A  fern  that  grows  like  a  vine 
seems  strange  enough,  though  the  bota¬ 
nists  say  the  twining  stem  is  really 
petiole  and  rachis.  This  fern,  with 

graceful  palmate-lobed  fronds  twines  on 
adjacent  vegetation,  while  its  fertile 
leaves  form  a  terminal  panicle.  Its  habitat 
ranges  from  Massachusetts  to  Tennessee 
and  Florida.  We  have  seen  it  arranged 
in  pressed  bouquets  under  glass,  a  form 
of  decoration  once  very  popular,  but  now 
out  of  date,  like  hair  wreaths  and  wax 
copies  of  funeral  flowers.  e.  t.  royle. 


Beech  Trunks  Grown 
Together 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  a  beech  tree 
in  our  woods.  At  the  bottom  it  comes  up 
from  one  stump  for  about  a  foot,  then 
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subjects  as^  follows:  A.  G.  Newhall, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  ‘’Onion  mildew,  onion  smut 
and  celery  blight  in  the  seedbed;”  G.  F. 
MacLeod,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  “Onion  Thrip 
Experiments  in  1935;”  Francis  Ritz,  El¬ 
ba,  N.  Y.,  “How  we  grow  our  muck 
crops ;”  J.  E.  Knott,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
“Muckland  Studies  in  1935.” 

“Corn  Ear  Worm  and  Other  Insects  of 
Vegetable  Crops,”  L.  A.  Carruth,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.;  “Control  Methods  for  Vegetable 
Crop  Diseases,”  I’.  P.  Pirone,  Ithaca.  N. 
1’. ;  “Some  Comparisons  Between  Crop 
Yields  and  the  Results  from  Using  Rapid 
Chemical  Tests  on  New  York  Soils,”  E. 
V.  Staker  and  Ernest  Van  Alstine, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  “The  Effect  of  Loss  of 
Foliage  on  Yield  of  Tomatoes,”  .Tames  G. 
Horsfall.  Geneva,  N.  Y. :  “How  We  Grow 
Our  Cabbage,”  Harold  G.  Soper,  Geneva, 

Friday  afternoon  speakers  and  topics 
are  as  follows:  “New  Methods  With  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Placements,”  C.  B.  Sayre.  Geneva, 
N.  Y. ;  “The  Regional  Market  Program,” 
Webster  ,T.  Birdsall,  Director  Bureau  of 
Markets.  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  "Paper  for  Mar¬ 
keting  Vegetables,”  Paul  Work.  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ;  “Program  for  the  Vegetable  Com¬ 
mittee,  N.  Y.  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,”  E.  S.  Foster,  secretary,  and  Henry 
Marquart.  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

The  Empire  State  Potato  Club  will 
hold  its  meeting  at  Oswego  with  the  vege¬ 
table,  growers.  After  the  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  joint  program  separate  sessions  for 
potato  growers  will  be  held.  Thursday 
afternoon  there  will  be  a  split  session,  one 
upland  and  another  for  the  muckland 
producers.  Topics  and  speakers  are  as 
follows  i  ‘‘Relation  of  Soil  Reaction  to 
Yield  and  Quality  of  Potatoes,”  Ora 
Smith  ;  “Blight  Immune  Potatoes,”  Don- 
aid  Reddick;  “Problems  of  the  Western 
New  York  Potato  Shipper.”  E.  A.  Thorn¬ 
ton  ;  “Results  of  Muckland  Fertilizer  Ex¬ 
periments.”  E.  V.  Hardenburg ;  “Our 
View  of  the  Future  for  Muckland  Potato 
Growing,”  Morris  Butts:  “Muckland  Po¬ 
tato  Spraying  Experiments  in  1935,”  G. 
F.  MacLeod. 

On  I  riday  there  will  also  be  a  full  pro¬ 
gram  “Supply  and  Demand  for  Certified 
Seed,  II.  J.  Evans;  “Our  Quality  Rec- 
ord  Based  on  Shipping  Point  Inspection,” 
II.  S.  Duncan;  “Results  of  Research  on 
Potato  Disease  Control.”  L.  M.  Massey, 
“Effect  of  Storage  Conditions  and  Curing 
Cut  Seed  on  Yield  of  Potatoes;”  Ora 
Smith,  “Studies  on  Potato  Tuber  De¬ 
fects,’  G.  F.  MacLeod;  “Our  New  Potato 
laneties  and  Results  of  1935  Strain 
Jests,’  E.  V.  Hardenburg;  “Policies  of 
the  Production  Credit  Corporation,”  II 
B.  Munger;  “Administering  the  Potato 
Control  Program  in  New  York,”  E.  A 
Ilansburgh  and  Roy  Porter. 

W.  T.  TABLET. 


Beech  Trees  Grown  Together 

divides  in  two  trunks,  about  eight  inches 
through,  for  about  16  feet  then  unites  in 
one  trunk  again.  c.  D. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  and  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers  Winter  Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow- 
rs ’  Association  and  the  Empire  State  Po¬ 
tato  Club  will  meet  together  January 
9-10  at  Oswego.  This  will  be  the  26th 
meeting  of  the  vegetable  growers  and  the 
9th  for  the  potato  growers,  bringing  these 
two  organizations  together  after  separate 
meetings  for  two  years.  The  meetings 
will  be  held  in  the  State  Armory  and  the 
trade  show  which  will  include  most  of  the 
leading  machinery,  supply  and  seedsmen 
of  the  State  promises  to  crowd  the  huge 
main  floor.  The  annual  directors  meeting 
will  be  held  at  2  P.  M.  on  Wednesday, 
January  S,  at  the  Adams  House,  Oswego. 
The  joint  program  opens  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  9,  with  a  talk  by  H.  C. 
Thompson,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  .on  “The 
Potato  Control  Program.”  He  will  be 
followed  by  Frank  App,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Seabrook  Farms,  Bridgton,  N.  J., 
whose  subject  is,  “The  Consumer  Changes 
the  Vegetable  Market.”  The  motor  truck 
will  be  discussed  by  M.  P.  Rasmussen,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  with  his  subject.  “Some 
facts  concerning  the  use  of  the  Motor 
Truck  in  Marketing  Perishables  in  New 
York  State.” 

Beginning  Thursday  afternoon  the  as¬ 
sociations  will  hold  separate  meetings. 
The  vegetable  growers  afternoon  program 
includes  talks  by  Harold  Simonson,  Glen 
Head,  N.  Y.,  “The  Farmers’  Markets  of 
New  York  City;”  D.  I\.  Tressler,  Geneva, 
N.  Yr.,  “Vitamin  Content  of  Fresh  Vege¬ 
tables;”  P.  H.  Wessels,  Vegetable  Re¬ 
search  Farm.  Riverhead.  L.  I.,  “Fertilizer 
Suggestions  for  Vegetable  Crops;”  J.  E. 
Knott,  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  “The  Adaptation 
of  Strains  of  Vegetables  to  New  York 
Conditions.” 

Friday’s  program  includes  speakers  and 


Mushroom  Culture 

We  are  often  asked  about  doing  this  on 
a  small  scale.  The  New  Hampshire  Sta¬ 
tion  gives  the  following  practical  instruc¬ 
tions  : 

All  that  is  needed  is  some  horse  manure 
from  grain-fed  animals  and  a  dark  room 
where  the  temperature  will  hold  between 
no  and  60  degrees.  Put  the  manure 
where  it  will  heat.  Its  temperature 
should  run  between  125  and  150  degrees. 
1  revent  it  from  burning  by  turning  it 
over  two  or  three  times  a  week  until  most 
of  the  heat  has  worked  out. 

When  the  temperature  has  dropped  to 
about  100  degrees  the  manure  is  ready  for 
use.  Tamp  it  into  a  bed  about  six  inches 
deep.  Let  the  temperature  drop  further 
until  it  is  down  to  about  75  or  80  de¬ 
grees.  Then  spawn  the  bed  by  putting 
pieces  of  spawn  about  the  size  of  walnuts 
into  holes  two  to  three  inches  deep  and 
six  to  eight  inches  apart.  Seven  to  10 
days  later  cover  the  bed  with  one  to  two 
inches  of  fine,  rich,  moist  soil,  preferably 
made  of  equal  parts  of  manure  and  gar¬ 
den  loam  which  have  rotted  together  for 
a  year  or  more.  The  soil  should  not  be 
acid. 

The  mushroom  bed  should  be  watered 
often  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  but 
not  flooded.  Under  favorable  conditions 
the  mushrooms  will  be  ready  to  pick  in 
six  to  eight  weeks  after  spawning.  They 
may  yield  from  one  to  three  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

The  most  dependable  spawn  is  likely  to 
be  obtained  from  growers  who  are  in  the 
spawn-production  business.  It  must  be 
alive.  If  it  has  been  held  on  the  shelves 
of  some  seed  store  for  several  months,  the 
mycelium  in  it  may  be  dead. 


Books  Reviewed 

“Garden  Variety”  by  the  late  Sir 
Arthur  Ilort,  Bt.,  deserves  a  prominent- 
place  in  the  library  of  every  garden  lover. 
Known  widely  as  one  of  the  most  skilful 
of  amateur  gardeners,  the  author  divides 
his  book  into  the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
with  a  wealth  of  wise  and  valuable  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  various  problems  that 
confront  the  gardener,  giving  something  for 
everyone  of  them  to  browse  upon.  There 
is,  a  preface  by  the  editor,  Sir  Arthur’s 
wife  and  one  by  him  in  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  the  doctrine  that  “an  English 
garden  should  have  beauty  and  interest 
all  the  year  round.”  There  is  an  index 
of  plants  mentioned  in  the  ‘The  Garden 
Variety’  which  is  $4.20  and  is  published 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  114  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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rtAre  teal  time  and  moi 
••  to  give  me  a 


The  low-cost  operation  and  convenience 
of  their  John  Deere  General  Purpose  Trac¬ 
tors,  and  the  ease  of  handling  and  good  work 
of  the  special  working  equipment  are  favorite 
topics  of  conversation  with  John  Deere  own¬ 
ers  everywhere. 

They  tell  their  neighbors  about  the  simplicity  of  the 
John  Deere.  They  talk  about  its  smoothness,  its  ease  of 
operation,  its  convenience,  its  dependability,  its  success¬ 
ful  burning  of  the  low-cost  fuels — about  all  the  things 
that  make  the  John  Deere  General  Purpose  Tractor  so 
outstanding. 

The  main  reason  for  this  economical,  dependable  per¬ 
formance  is  the  John  Deere’s  exclusive  two-cylinder 
engine  design.  Smooth  and  responsive,  this  engine  has 
hundreds  of  fewer  parts.  Simpler,  it  is  easier  to  under¬ 
stand  and  keep  in  perfect  running  order.  Rugged,  it 
is  better  able  to  stand  up  to  the  heavy-duty  loads  to  which 
you  put  a  tractor.  This  means  longer  life. 

Add  the  money-saving  advantage  of  burning  the  low- 
cost  fuels  successfully — distillate,  fuel  oil,  furnace  oil, 
stove  tops,  some  grades  of  Diesel  oil,  and  similar 
fuels  that  both  cost  less  and  go  farther.  No  wonder 
John  Deere  owners  are  enthusiastic  about  their  tractors. 

When  you  get  up  on  the  seat  of  a  John  Deere  Model  A  or  B 
tractor,  you  will  see  many  of  its  other  features  for  yourself  i  ». 
the  perfect  view  you  have  of  the  work  ahead  . . .  the  ease  of  hand¬ 
ling  . .  .  the  adjustable  rear  wheel  tread — 56  to  84  inches  . . .  the 
individual  foot  braking  of  each  wheel  for  short  turning  ;  ;  .  the 
new  hydraulic  lift  .  .  .  the  wide,  roomy  platform  so  that  you  can 
stand  at  work  as  well  as  sit  .  .  .  the  four  forward  speeds  with  a 
high  of  more  than  6  miles  an  hour  .  .  .  the  straight  line  draft  in 
plowing.  Not  a  thing  has  been  overlooked. 

You’ll  want  a  John  Deere  Tractor  for  your  spring  work.  See 
your  John  Deere  dealer — arrange  for  your  tractor  NOW — avoid 
the  delay  experienced  by  many  farmers  last  spring,  when  there 
were  not  enough  John  Deere  Tractors  to  meet  the  demand. 

There’s  a  John  Deere  Tractor  for  Every  Farm 

In  addition  to  the  John  Deere  Models  A  and  B  General  Purpose  Tractors 
which  handle  the  load  ordinarily  pulled  by  a  6-horse  and  4-horse  team 
respectively,  there  are  these  standard  tread  tractors — the  Model  D  3.-4  plow 
tractor;  the  AR  that  handles  the  load  of  a  6-horse  team;  the  BR  that  pulls 

the  load  of  a  4-horse  team.  In  John  Deere 
Orchard  Tractors,  there  are  the  AO  and  BO  to 
handle  the  load  of  a  6-horse  team  and  4-horse 
team  respectively. 


With  its  adjustable  tread — 56  to  84  inches 
— the  owner  of  a  John  Deere  Model  A  or  B 
has  the  right  tread  for  every  job. 


A  Model  A  General  Purpose  Tractor  and 
John  Deere  2'Row  Potato  Planter  doing  a 
fast,  accurate  job  of  planting. 


This  John  Deere  Model  A  owner  saves 
money  on  many  jobs — plowing,  planting, 
cultivating,  mowing,  harvesting. 


This  John  Deere  Model  A  cultivated  2 
to  2%  acres  of  potatoes  an  hour  at  a  cost  of 
6c  an  acre  for  fuel. 


The  John  Deere  Orchard  Tractor  is  built 
low.  Scene  shows  a  Model  AO  handling  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  in  an  orchard. 


The  John  Deere  Model  D  Tractor  handles 
a  4-bottom  plow  in  many  soils ,  a  3'bottom  in 
practically  any  condition* 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  this  104-page,  widely-illustrated  book 
which  gives  complete  information  on  up-to-the-minute  develop¬ 
ments  in  tractors  and  power  farming  equipment.  You’ll  want  a 
copy — you’ll  want  to  keep  it  handy  throughout  the  year.  Just  fill 
in  and  mail  the  coupon — the  book  is  absolutely  free. 

GET  THE  FEEL  OF  THE  WHEEL 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  A  DEMONSTRATION 


The  John  Deere  Orchard  Tractor  easily 
slips  under  the  low-hanging  branches.  Scene 
shows  a  Model  AO  Tractor  and  John  Deere 
Dis\  Harrow. 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  C-37. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  cost  and  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  your  new,  big  book  on  ‘Better  Farming  . 
Also  send  special  literature  on  tractors  and  other 
machines  I  have  Listed  at  the  right. 

Name  . . . . . 

Town . 

State . R.F.D . 
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For  Snug  Winter  COMFORT— Big  SAVINGS  on  Fuel  —  Use 

STORIVI  SASH 


Liquidation  Sale  of  Mail  Order  Stock 

Tour  big  opportunity  to  save  money.  Order  from  us  by  mail 
as  thousands  all  over  the  country  have  done  for  years.  Our 
quality  merchandise  and  treatment  of  customers  lias  won  us 
continued  approval  and  made  regular  satisfied  customers  of 
one-time  buyers. 

Send  For  Our  Folder 

showing  complete  line  of  Storm  Sash,  Storm  Doors.  Window 
and  Cellar  Sash,  Interior  Doors,  Garage  Doors,  Plumbing  and 
Heating  Supplies.  ’  -  •  * 


Prices  Start  At 


LIGHT 

1'  4"  x  3'  11J4" 


.95 


Bathroom  Outfit 

White  Pore.  Enam.  Tub  and  Lava-  1. 1  Freight, 

tory.  Vitreous  China  Toilet  — -  all  Paid 

complete  with  chrome  fittings.  An  unusual  bargain. 


*36 


Millwork  orders  of  $15  or  more  Shipped  Freight  Prepaid.  All 
other  orders  F,  0.  B.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  No  crating  charges. 


Complete  range  of  sizes 
in  2,  4,  8  and  12-light 
Storm  Sash,  Ventilator 
Openings.  15c  extra. 


NATIONAL 

1918-22  Chelten  Avenue 


PLUMBING 


SUPPLY  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■HARRIS  SKDS - 

Grown  for  Northern  Gardens 

HARRIS’  SEEDS  grown  in  the  North  produce  earlier 
crops  and  better  yields.  We  specialize  in  growing  the 
finest  early  strains  of  Sweet  Corn,  Tomatoes, 

'  v.  Peppers,  Melons,  Beets  and  other  vegetables. 
Our'  seeds  are  famous  not  only  for  their  earliness 
and  yield,  but  for  their  high  quality. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today  ! 

It  describes  many  new  and  improved  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  It  will  help  make  your  garden  a 
success.  If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  also  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc..  R.  F.  D.  No.  26,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 
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Burpee's 

Vegetable 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry, 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Sensational  offer  of  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Famous  Vegetable 
Seeds  to  prove  that  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Seeds  are  the  best. 
Five  regular  10c  packets 
postpaid  for  only  10c: 

Burpee’s  Rapid  Red  Radish 
Early  Wonder  Beet 
Burpee’s  Goldinhart  Carrot 
Burpee’s  Wayahead  Lettuce 
Marglobe  Tomato 
Send  dime  for  seeds  today. 


Backets  Postpaid 

vMOtfl 

^(Value50<f)^ 


CATALOG  FREE 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog, 
with  seeds  or  alone. 
Free.  Write  today. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co., 879  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia 
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Maule’s 

£ucce&±. 

Tomato 


lOOO  SEEDS  FREE 


Smooth,  firm,  thick  flesh,  very 
solid,  few  seeds,  no  hard  core. 
Brilliant  red,  ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Sweet,  juicy-fine  both 
for slicingand  canning.  Compact  vines. 

Full  ISc-packet  Free,  with 
Maule’s  Seed  Book.  Send 
3c  for  postage.  Or,  send 
26c  for  1  oi.  Postpaid. 

Be  sure  to  read  our  fa 
mous  flower  and  vegeti 
ble  seeds  Easy-Payment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

665  Maule  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Book  FREE 


As  low  as 

$10 


H.  &.  Z.  Wood  Saws 

Direct  to  you  at  factory  prices. 
Practical  units  for  farmers.  Saws 
fire  wood,  posts,  etc.  Hipping 
table  and  shingle  attachments. 
Mandrels,  Pulleys.  Boxes.  Fly 
Wheels,  Feed  Mills.  FREE 
CATALOG.  Ask  about  our  Auto 
Power  Unit,  using  your  truck  or 
auto  to  develop  10  to  20-belt  h.p. 
HERTZLEIl  ZOOK.  CO.,  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


DON'T  FORGET  to  renew  your  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yoeker.  The  long  Winter  evenings  are  now  here  when  you  will 
have  more  time  for  reading. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
wye  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 
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333  West  30th  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Eastern  Apple  Congress 


January  11,  1030 

both  made  extensive  displays  of  new 
.  _  .sorts,  and  Massachusetts  as  well,  while 

It  is  an  impossible  task  to  attempt  to  New  York  showed  Kendall,  Macoun  and 
pack  into  a  few  words  an  account  of  all  other  of  the  new  sorts  originated  at  the 
the  good  things  that  the  Eastern  Apple  Experiment  Station.  There  was  much  in- 
congress  provided  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  terest  in  Lawfam  from  Canada.  Surely 
December  10-13.  The  event  was  heralded  kom  some  of  these  new  sorts  the  late 
as  “the  most  important  pomologieal  event  inter  apple  for  which  everyone  is  look- 
ever  held  in  the  East,”  combining  the  will  eventually  appear. 

44th  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  .  Full  credit  should  he  given  those  who 
Pomologieal  Society,  the  51st  convention  visioned  this  regional  meeting  and  at- 
of  the  American  Pomologieal  Society,  and  tempted  to  overstep  boundary  lines  and' 
the  Connecticut  Fruit  and  Flower  Show,  fibice  emphasis  upon  the  problems  which 
It  drew  speakers  and  listeners  from  as  are  mutual  interest  to  growers  in  the 
far  west  as  Iowa,  but  mostly  from  East-  eastern  section.  The  arrangements  were 
ern  New  York,  the  New  England  States,  °mcered  by  John  Lyman,  Middlefield, 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  Penn-  Ponn.,  secretary;  and  S.  L.  Root,  of 


plus  a  committee  of  41  able  supporters 
irom  the  Eastern  States.  h.  b.  tukey. 


The  afternoon  saw  peaches  taking  the  en-  01  American  Pomologieal  Society  • 

fmn  ,1  J.  1 _ •  i  1  .  11  In  O  n  .VI  .‘1.1. 1*  4  -4  ,  ,  *J  9 


tire  time,  and  ihe  evening  brought  to¬ 
gether  an  overflow  meeting  of  horticul¬ 
tural  tradesmen  for  a  very  much  worth¬ 
while  period  of  discussion  on  problems 
and  contributions  of  industry  in  relation 
to  the  fruit  industry. 

The  second  day  was  given  to  new 
fruits,  trends  in  orcharding  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  in  New  England,  and  obser¬ 
vations  on  fruit-growing  in  England  and 
France  of  interest  to  eastern  orehardists. 
One  sensed  the  feeling  that  eastern  or- 
chardists  would  be  wise  to  develop  their 
own  markets  and  think  less  and  less  of 
the  export  market.  One  also  felt  that 
there  were  many  who  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  East  become  more  diversified  in 
its  fruit  interests.  As  one  speaker  said, 
peaches  are  a  good  venture,  pears  are  a 
good  venture,  why  does  everyone  think 
he  must  grow  only  apples? 


Treatment  of  Split  Bark  on 
Apple  Trees 

I  have  just  noticed  that  the  south  side 
ot  my  apple  tree  has  loose  bark  from  the 
ground  up  about  a  foot.  It  is  an  S-year- 
old  Baldwin  and  is  bearing  for  the' first 
time.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  about 
uy,  .  TT  „  ,  „  C.  F.  R. 

East  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  injury  is  probably  due  to  Winter 
cold  or  some  combination  of  factors  in¬ 
volving  low  temperature.  Since  it  occurs 

n.,  -  .. -  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree  it  mmht 

Jbeil  there  were  thoughts  about  the  properly  be  called  “sun  scald  ”  And  since 
virtues  of  complete  fertilizers  and  the  the  variety  is  Baldwin,  there  is  a  good 
possibility  that  barnyard  manure  had  chance  that  low  temperature  is  respon- 
heen  such  an  effective  fertilizer  because  sible.  In  fact,  Baldwin  so  freoSlv 
it  contained  not  only  nitrogen  but  also  cracks  on  the  south  and  southwest  side 

minute  traces  of  the  many  elements  ~  ^ - -  - 

which  are  only  just  now  being  recognized 


as  essential,  such  as  boron,  magnesium, 
zinc  and  iron,  to  say  nothing  of  potash. 

Irrigation  becomes  more  a  possibility 
every  year  in  the  East.  Growers  are  eal- 
izing  that  soil  moisture  problems  can  be 
met  in  large  part  by  irrigation,  and  that 
the  East  has 
it  might  well 
for  frost  protect 
revival  in  interest 
begin  to  thin 

fairs  if  they  are  going  to  survive.  Trees 
are  taxed,  land  is  taxed,  fruit  is  taxed, 
and  storage  is  taxed.  If  any  profit  is 
made,  that,  too,  is  taxed  ! 

An  entire  afternoon  was  devoted  to  soil 
management,  one  session  devoted  to  mar¬ 
keting,  one  session  to  advertising  and 
spray  residue  problems,  and  the  final  day 
was  given  to  storage  problems  and  to  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  control.  To  anyone  who 
has  watched  the  shift  in  emphasis  and 
sentiment  from  year  to  year,  the  time 
devoted  to  the  various  problems  were  eul 


the  many  elements  that  nurserymen  and  fruit  'growers  speak 

ot  Baldwin  cracks”  as  though  it  were 


„  ,  ,,  „  -  though  it  were 

a  trouble  confined  to  the  Baldwin  variety. 

i  i  u  1  knife,  cut  the  injured 

nark  back  to  the  point  where  healthy 
tissue  is  reached.  Then,  just  to  prevent 
the  edges  from  curling  back,  use  a  few 


ing  a  wound,  the  paint  often  retards  the 
growth  of  the  new  tissue  over  the  exposed 
surface.  If  you  will  keep  in  mind  to 
paint  the  exposed  area  and  keep  the  paint, 
off  the  live  tissue,  painting  will  be  a  help 
m  preventing  decay  during  the  healing 
process. 


Business  Bits 

_ J _  an  t r  •  .  — 


to  Can  Meat’  Game  and  Poul¬ 
try.  Ihis  pamphlet  tells  how  to  cut  up 


Ihe  Consolidated  Products  Co..  Dan¬ 
ville.  Ill.,  have  an  interesting  booklet  on 
feeding  poultry  a  conditioning  ration  of 
riran  mixed  with  semi-solid  buttermilk, 
that  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 
the  company  at  above  address. 


more. 

The  fruit  exhibit  was  splendid.  Not 
only  was  good  fruit  shown  but  also  the 

manner  of  arrangement  and  display  was  .  „  _  „„„ 

most  attractive.  3Y>  start  at  the  top  of  and  can  meats,  chicken,  etc.  Sent  free 
the  map.  Maine  showed  beautiful  fruit,  ^y  Ball  Bros.,  Muncie,  Ind. 
highly  colored  and  of  quality.  Delicious 
and  Golden  Delicious  are  not  considered 
northern  varieties  yet  there  were  pack¬ 
ages  of  both  varieties  which  were  all  that 
one  could  ask  in  size,  color  and  finish. 

-Those  who  like  the  old-time  favorites 
would  have  revelled  in  the  fine  specimens 
of  Nodhead — with  seeds  that  rattle  loose. 

Vermont  displayed  a  beautiful  bank  of 
fruit  in  the  center  of  which  was  a  very 
attractive  large  apple  made  of  hundreds 
of  fine  fruits  fastened  to  a  form.  New 
Hampshire  also  showed  a  very  effective 
bank  of  fruit,  and  Massachusetts  pre¬ 
sented  a  varietal  display  in  a  lovely  artis¬ 
tic  setting  in  the  center  of  which  was 
shown  a  series  of  automatically  changing 
colored  orchard  scenes  and  operations — 
altogether  very  effective.  Rhode  Island 
crowned  the  apple  as  king  on  a  turning 
platform,  and  Connecticut  poured  pack¬ 
ages  of^apples  and  pears,  cellophane  cov¬ 
ered.  from  a  giant  horn  of  plenty  onto  a 
broad  plane.  New  Jersey  showed  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  plant  fertilizer  deficiency  studies 
in  which  apple  trees  with  complete  fertil¬ 
izer  were  of  good  size,  trees  with  limited 
Potash  were  smaller,  those  with  limited 
magnesium  were  still  smaller,  those  with 
limited  phosphorus  were  still  smaller, 
those  with  limited  nitrogen  were  still 
smaller,  and  last  hut  not  least,  those  with 
limited  calcium  were  smallest  of  all.  New 
5  ork  showed  a  very  attractive  home  scene 
with  a  few  packages  of  fine  apples,  pears, 
honey  and  other  produce  tastily  arranged 
in  brown-stained  packages  here  and  there 
before  the  house. 

Add  to  this,  a  fine  display  of  flowers, 
nursery  plantings,  commercial  exhibits, 
and  an  unusually  fine  showing  of  new 
fruits,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  the  show 
was  in  every  way  effective  and  satis¬ 
factory. 

Among  the  newer  apples,  Iowa  brought 
a  large  display  of  new  sorts  originated  in 
Iowa,  including  the  late-keeping  Secor,  a 
cross  between  Salome  and  Jonathan ;  the 
hardy  Sharon,  a  cross  between  McIntosh 
and  Longfield,  well  adapted  to  Iowa ; 

Edgewood,  a  larger  and  later  Jonathan  ; 
and  Joan,  a  very  productive,  highly  col¬ 
ored,  fair  to  good  quality  fruit,  a  cross 
between  Jonathan  and  Antanovka,  hence 
the  name — would  that  all  such  combina¬ 
tions  would  lend  naturally  to  so  attrac¬ 
tive  a  name !  Connecticut  and  Canada 
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Taking  Bees  to  the  South 

After  two  years  of  experimenting  John 
U.  Demnth,  of  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  is 
convinced  that  the  Winter  loafing  of  bees 
is  a  waste  of  money — and  honey.  lie  left 
for  Florida  recently  with  210  colo¬ 
nies  on  a  truck.  He  expects  these  to  mul¬ 
tiply  to  800  colonies  by  May  when  he 
turns  homeward  again.  By  this  practice 
he  not  only  doubles  the  crop  of  honey, 
bringing  back  a  supply  of  exquisitely 
flavored  orange  blossom  honey,  which  is 
sought  by  his  buyers  as  a  rare  treat,  but 
he  more  than  doubles,  almost  quadruples 
the  number  of  his  working  swarms. 

Mr.  Demuth,  ode  of  flie  State’s  biggest 
beekeepers,  took  a  dozen  swarms  south 
with  him  two  years  ago.  The  experiment 
was  such  a  success  that  last  Fall  he  took 
140  colonies  south.  These  grew  to  558 
colonies,  and  he  sold  considerable  honey. 
Now  he  says  he  is  past  experimenting  and 
will  take  his  bees  south  every  year. 

Meanwhile,  with  their  bees  prepared  in 
various  ways  for  the  long  cold  Winter,  in 
which  many  of  them  die  under  the  best 
management,  northern  beekeepers  are  dis¬ 
cussing  their  problems  and  preparing  for 
next  year's  crop  of  honey. 

The  Cortland  County  Beekeepers’  As¬ 
sociation,  in  annual  session,  and  with 
about  30.000  pounds  of  honey  represented, 
found  that  in  general  but  half  a  crop  had 
been  secured  the  past  season.  Other 
groups  over  the  State  report  about  the 
same  conditions.  This  was  in  reference 
to  the  white  and  mixed  honeys ;  the  buck¬ 
wheat  crop  not  having  been  secured  at 
time  of  reporting.  Later  continual  Fall 
rains  made  that  crop  an  even  smaller  one 
proportionately.  The  demand,  however, 
is  lively,  and  prices  are  somewhat  better 
than  last  year. 

Several  of  the  leading  Cortland  County 
beekeepers,  among  them  M.  II.  Fairbanks 
and  W.  D.  Hammond,  had  almost  perfect 
wintering  the  last  two  record-breaking 
cold  Winters.  They  use  the  packing  case 
method  with  plentiful  stores  of  a  safe 
Winter  food  insured  by  Fall  feeding  of 
sugar  syrup.  They  find  good  ventilation 
essential  with  hives  ventilated  at  the  top. 
Thus  managed  a  good  Spring  flow  of 
honey  is  assured.  Others  practice  cellar 
wintering  with  almost  equal  success,  pro¬ 
vided  right  conditions  are  maintained — a 
dormant  colony,  darkness,  a  temperature 
of  40  to  45  degrees,  plenty  of  food  stores, 
and  good  ventilation.  This  is  secured  in 
some  cases  by  removing  the  covers  and 
covering  the  top  with  two  thicknesses  of 
burlap;  in  others  by  leaving  the  covers  on 
but  providing  a  thrce-fourths-inch  hole, 
wire  screened  to  keep  mice  out,  at  the  top 
of  the  lower  hive  body.  All  use  story  and 
a  half  hives  to  provide  space  for  plenty 
of  food  stores. 

The  use  of  a  handful  of  snow  to  block 
the  entrance  has  been  stumbled  upon  by 
several  beekeepers,  when  moving  the  hives 
into  the  cellars  after  the  first  snowfalls 
come.  By  the  time  this  has  melted  away 
in  the  cellar  the  colony  has  quieted  down. 
The  bees  will  not  fight  the  snow,  and  it 
is  a  handy,  time-saving  kink. 

Harry  Hammond,  president  of  the 
Cortland  association,  winters  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  dark  cellar  off  his  vegetable  cellar. 
When  ready  to  move  the  bees  he  gets  the 
help  of  several  neighbors.  They  use  three 
“stretchers,”  each  carrying  two  hives. 
Mr.  Hammond  stacks  the  bees  cob-house 
fashion,  with  covers  removed,  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  burlap  having  been  previously 
supplied  the  top  of  each  hive,  and  the 
job  is  soon  completed.  A  trap  door  in 
the  ceiling  also  the  opening  of  the  outer 
door  offer  a  quick  way  of  cooling  down 
the  cellar  if  the  bees  get  too  warm  and 
evidence  too  much  activity  by  “roaring.” 
Mrs.  Hammond  believes  she  can  always 
foretell  storms  by  the  unusual  activity 
of  the  hives  preceding  a  blizzard. 

New  York  State  producers  have  for 
some  time  helped  to  support  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Honey  Institute  of  Madison,  Wis., 
which  has  done  marvels  to  popularize  the 
use  of  honey,  with  dietitians,  in  food 
laboratories  and  hospitals,  and  through 
women’s  magazines.  This  year  for  the 
first  time  they  personally  experienced 
the  charm  and  efficiency  of  the  institute’s 
presiding  genius,  Mrs.  Malita  F.  Jensen, 
trained  food  expert.  At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  the  Empire  State  Honey  Producers’ 
Association,  held  in  Syracuse,  December 
12-13,  at  the  Mizpali,  Mrs.  Jensen  super¬ 
vised  the  preparation  of  two  meals  at 
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which  the  true  flavor  of  all  foods  served  J 
will  be  brought  out  and  enhanced  by  the 
use  of  honey.  These  meals  were  the  ban¬ 
quet  on  the  night  of  the  12th  and  a 
luncheon  at  noon  on  the  13th,  to  which 
all  producers  and  their  families  were  in¬ 
vited.  It  is  believed  that  even  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  honey  producers  have  much  to 
learn  about  the  use  of  honey  in  cooking, 
both  as  a  better  health  measure  and  as  a 
means  of  widening  and  popularizing  the 
use  of  this  natural  sweet. 

Besides  talks  and  discussions  of  gen¬ 
eral  problems  of  interest  to  beekeepers, 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  and  Prof.  George  Rea, 
of  Cornell,  discussed  the  use  of  bees  in 
fruit'  .orchards,  as  a  necessary  means  of 
maintaining  the  existence  of  the  fruit  in¬ 
ti  tfMry  of  the  State.  H.  II.  Root,  of  Ohio, 
always  a  mine  of  bee  information,  Avas 
also  a  prominent  speaker  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  Avhich  meant  a  short  vacation,  Avith 
much  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  interested 
in  bees.  M.  g.  f. 


Combatting  Quack  Grass 

The  article  of  W.  A.  Smith,  on  page 
763  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  en¬ 
lightening.  His  experience  parallels  my 
OAvn.  However,  his  plan  is  not  so  Avell 
adapted  to  northern  districts  as  my  own 
due  to  the  fact  that  seasons  are  short  and 
there  is  no  more  than  enough  time  in  the 
Spring  to  get  the  ordinary  Avork  done  on 
time. 

Last  year  Ave  had  tAA*o  pieces  that  were 
pretty  well  infested  with  quack,  one  of 
which  we  Avished  to  plant  to  potatoes  and 
the  other  to  seed  down.  I  have  never  had 
any  luck  seeding  on  sod  unless  the  land 
Avas  clean  and  this  would  certainly  not  be 
clean  under  ordinary  tillage. 

We  plowed  this  land  (13  acres)  in  Au¬ 
gust,  after  a  crop  of  hay  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  ploAving  only  about  four  inches 
deep.  It  was  Avorked  about  four  or  five 
times  with  a  double  disk,  at  intervals  of 
about  two  to  three  weeks,  the  time  de¬ 
pending  on  when  it  started  to  shoAV  green. 
Then  it  Avas  ploAved  again  the  last  thing 
in  the  Fall,  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
this  time. 

This  land  got  only  the  usual  amount  of 
fitting  in  the  Spring.  The  piece  that  was 
seeded  had  the  best  grain  and  the  best 
seeding  of  any  piece  we  had.  The  yield 
Avas  over  60  bushels  per  acre  of  oats,  and 
the  clover  a  mat.  The  piece  that  was 
planted  to  potatoes  made  as  heavy  a 
groAvth  of  vines  as  I  ever  had  on  Cobblers 
and  gave  an  excellent  yield  for  early  po¬ 
tatoes,  but  considerably  less  than  there 
Avould  have  been  had  Ave  not  had  an  ex¬ 
tremely  Avet  time  just  when  they  needed 
cultivating  and  harrowing,  so  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  pigeon  grass  and  other 
annual  weeds.  However  there  Avas  no 
quack  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  cultiA’ation. 

One  thing  Avhich  Mr.  Smith  brought 
out  is  that  the  Aveed  should  be  fought  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  habits  of  growth.  In  the 
case  of  quack,  most  farmers  try  to  kill  it 
by  dragging  it  to  the  surface  Avith  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  or  other  type  Avhich 
acts  in  a  similar  manner.  I  have  ob¬ 
served  that  this  only  brings  the  root¬ 
stocks  closer  to  the  surface  where  they 
are  subject  to  the  warming  influence  of 
the  sun  and  Avhere  they  have  a  lot  less 
blade  to  shoot  out  to  reach  the  surface. 
I  have  found  that  the  disk,  particularly 
the  double  disk  is  by  far  the  best  imple¬ 
ment  for  quack,  and  in  fact  I  like  it  best 
for  any  fitting. 

The  double-plowing  together  with  a 
rather  prolonged  period  of  fitting,  allow¬ 
ing  the  quack  to  Aveaken  itself  by  re¬ 
peated  attempts  to  reach  the  surface,  and 
the  using  up  of  all  available  leaf  buds  on 
the  rootstock  is  the  secret  of  killing  it 
out.  Incidentally  the  additional  tillage 
far  more  than  pays  for  itself.  There  is 
about  one  farmer  in  a  hundred  AA'ho  tills 
his  soil  thoroughly  enough.  A.  H.  D. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


Here  is  my  method  of  handling  quack 
grass :  I  had  a  piece  of  quack  grass  in  a 
field  of  nearly  an  acre.  I  plowed  it  early 
and  soAved  a  bushel  of  Japanese  millet. 
It  came  up  so  thickly  that.it  choked  the 
quack.  That  Avas  12  years  ago  and  I 
haven’t  seen  any  there  since.  h.  d.  av. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 
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McCormick-Deering  Spreader 
pulled  by  the  Farmall —just 
one  of  the  year -around  jobs 
for  this  versatile  tractor . 


HIDDEN  PROFITS 

in  the  Manure  Pile 


Every  manure  pile  can  be  converted  into 
profits  that  will  be  realized  at  harvest  time.  Spread  over 
your  land  with  a  McCormick-Deering  All-Steel  Spreader, 
it  will  build  up  soil  fertility  which  means  better  and  more 
abundant  crops.  It  isn’t  a  hard  job  to  get  the  manure  onto 
the  land  with  a  McCormick-Deering.  The  large-capacity 
box  is  low,  to  make  loading  easy.  When  you  get  into  the 
fields  the  beaters  tear  the  manure  apart  and  shred  it,  and 
the  widespread  spiral  throws  it  out  evenly  on  the  ground. 
Five  spreading  speeds  are  provided  on  the  McCormick- 
Deering  to  spread  the  amount  you  want.  The  all-steel, 
rust-resisting,  non-warping  box  is  built  for  years  of  service. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  about 
this  great  value  in  spreaders. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


(incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
MANURE  SPREADERS 


These 

FEATURES 

Made  Them 

FAMOUS! 

Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  Tighten  and 
loosen  hoops;  open  and  close 
up  doors  and  shove  out  silage 
at  door  level;  walk  up  and  down 
with  ease  and  safety.  Write  at 
once  for  Unadilla  Catalog.  low 
prices  and  name  of  nearestagent. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


lADDER/gl* 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Now’s  the  time  to  beat  higher  prices.  Our 
present  low  direot-from-factory  prices  will 
hold  until  material  on  hand  is  gone.  Big  sav¬ 
ings  lor  tlic  early  buyer.  Write  today  for  prices 
and  literature  showing  all  eight  types  of 
Craine  Quality  Silos. 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  28  Taft  St..  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed; 
Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 


A  reliable  engine,  using  all  fuels, 
for  farm  or  factory.  Cheapest  power  for  pump¬ 
ing,  sawing,  separating  or  similar  work.  The 
best  engine  for  the  money.  Put  one  to  work  and 
watch  It  pay  for  itself.  Sold  Direct  From 
Factory  to  YOU.  Catalog  FREE.  Write  today. 

WITTE  ENGINE  W'OHKS 

219A  Mulberry  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


MAKE  FEEDS  GO 
’/3  FARTHER 


“JAY  BEE”  Cracker  Jack 

Grinds  every  grain — roughage 
grownrfine,  medium  coarse;  cool 
—uniform.  All  steelconstruction. 

•  Practically  indestructible.  Life¬ 
time  service.  Lowest  operating 
— upkeep  cost.  Long  life  swing 
steel  hammers.  Quick  chang¬ 
ing  screens. 

World’s  Standard  Grinder 

—for  capacity,  economy,  durability.  Operates  with 
any  farm  tractor.  Wagon  box  or  2-sacker  type 
collector  optional,  at  no  extra  cost.  Governor 
controlled  Drag  Feeder-Mixer  (optional)  makes 
possible  any  grain — roughage  mixture. 

Buy  Now  and  Save  More.  Write  at  once  for  Feeding 
Facts,  complete  description,  low  prices,  terms,  etc. 
J.  B.  SEDBERRY  INC.,  Dept  33.  FRANKLIN,  TENN. 


Reverses . ,  , 

Sets  blade  _ _ _ 

any  an*le.  Sy?  / /  Farm 

Skb.Oq3  Wheels.  Ditcher,  Terracer,  Grader 

Stops  soil-washing; 
wind-erosion,  fertilizer  loss.  Conserves  rain¬ 
water  against  drouth.  Doubiesgrazing.  Cuts 
ditches,  drainage,  irrigation,  builds  rice 
levees,  grades  roads.  At  hand  for  work  spare 
time,  horses  or  tractor.  10  DAYS  TRIAL 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc 
.  Box  34  Owensboro,  Ky 

ay,,.  Send  for  free  illustrated 

literature 


Alt- 
Steel 
.  Reversible 
Adjustable 


Latest 
eatures.  Low 
price.  Front 
i  rear  wheels 


BE  A  'WAGON1  MAN 


We  Furnish  Capital 


A  large,  responsible,  successful 
46-year-old  Company  makes  this 
surprising  offer  to  honest  and  am¬ 
bitious  men. 

Invest  no  capital  in  merchandise.  Complete  stock 
of  more  than  170  guaranteed  quality  products  for 

farm  and  city  homes  furnished  on  credit.  You  pay 
when  goods  are  sold. 

Become  an  authorized  McConnon  Dealer.  Big  Value 
Combination  Deals  and  Fast  Selling  Specials  for 
quick  sales  and  profits. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  good  cash  income  every 
day  and  extra  money  to  save.  Permanent.  Those  first 
to  write  will  be  given  first  consideration. 

Write  McConnon  &  Company.  "The  House  of 
Friendly  Service",  Desk  82AC  Winona,  Minnesota 
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WINTER  is  the  testing  time  for  our  haying 
practices  last  Summer.  We  all  know  that 
weathering  and  late  cutting  damage  hay,  but  do  not 
realize  just  how  severe  the  injury  is  until  we  run 
across  analyses  of  competent  investigators  giving 
the  figures  of  such  loss. 

Early  cut,  well-cured  Alfalfa  has  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  leaves  and  green  color.  The  leaves  contain 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  protein  of  the  entire 
plant.  Green  color  in  hay  is  associated  with  vitamin 
A,  important  in  animal  maintenance  and  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Vitamin  A  content  is  greatly  reduced  when 
hay  is  discolored  from  rain,  sun  bleach,  or  improper 
storage. 

Alfalfa  left  in  the  sun  at  the  Arizona  station  for 
less  than  three  hours  at  noon  lost  20  to  33  per  cent 
of  vitamin  A,  compared  to  leaves  cured  in  a  venti¬ 
lated,  darkened  room.  Leaves  lying  over  night  lost 
75  per  cent.  A  further  exposure  of  four  hours  at 
noon  the  next  day  increased  the  loss  to  84  per  cent. 
Severely  bleached  Alfalfa  exposed  for  a  week  to 
sun  and  rain  lost  94  per  cent. 

* 

{(TWTAKIXG  the  Apple  Stylish  Again,”  as  Mr. 

J-Yl  Hubbard  explains  on  page  26,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea.  There  are  two  objectives  in  this  work- 
growing  apples  of  creditable  quality,  and  telling 
consumers  about  them. 

These  are  the  ideas  which,  when  put  into  the  pans 
on  both  sides  of  the  scales,  will  bring  the  pointer 
up  to  the  center.  If  either  side  is  top-heavy  the  ap¬ 
ple  business  suffers.  Not  so  long  ago,  the  proportion 
of  high-grade  apples  offered  was  comparatively 
small. 

Producers  who  put  the  extra  work  into  their  job 
did  not  have  much  competition.  They  were  few  in 
number,  and  the  other  growers  who  did  not  spray 
adequately  or  give  their  orchards  needed  care  got 
what  they  could  for  the  fruit  and  did  not  expect 
very  much,  because  the  apples  were  largely  a  “side 
issue”  in  their  farming. 

From  the  consumer's  standpoint  choice  apples 
were  high  in  price,  and  the  others  too  unattractive 
to  use.  Now  the  proportion  of  high  quality  is  in¬ 
creasing,  and  consumers  must  be  told  about  it.  The 
New  York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute  is  going 
at  this  job  in  a  thoroughly  business-like  way.  They 
realize  that  it  cannot  be  done  all  at  once,  but  that 
education  on  both  sides — producer  and  consumer — 
will  take  time  and  persistence.  Putting  the  apple 
where  it  belongs  in  commerce  is  a  worthy  object,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  feel  actively  hopeful  about 
the  situation. 

We  can  all  help,  whether  we  produce  apples  or 
use  them. 

* 

IN  CONNECTICUT  there  are  approximately  80,000 
persons  working  at  agriculture  more  or  less. 
Sixty  per  cent  are  part-time  farmers. 

The  32,000  persons,  or  approximately  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  State  who  live  by  the 
land  alone,  produce  97  per  cent  of  Connecticut’s  total 
agricultural  products  valued  at  more  than  $40,000- 
000.  These  products  are  grown  largely  for  the  local 
markets,  and  the  improved  business  activity  which 
has  been  noted  during  the  past  year  has  created  an 
improved  demand  for  these  products. 

Few  Connecticut  farmers  are  now  suffering  from 
lack  of  credit  and  indications  are  that  in  1936  even 
more  credit  will  be  available.  Connecticut  farmers 
are  primarily  owners  and,  outside  of  the  intensive 
tobacco  section  of  Hartford  County,  and  isolated 
cases  throughout  the  State  there  has  never  been  the 
same  need  or  the  demand  for  extensive  credit  as  in 
many  States. 
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Relatively  short  supplies  of  eggs  during  1935  have 
been  available,  thereby  benefiting  poultrymen.  In¬ 
dications  are  that  this  condition  will  carry  over  into 
early  1936.  Increased  hen  population  on  farms  in 
Connecticut  as  well  as  throughout  the  country  may 
offset  a  greater  demand  brought  about  by  improved 
business  conditions.  A  favorable  factor  to  the  poul¬ 
try  business  in  the  State  lies  in  a  consistently  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  commercial  hatchery  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  from  other  sections  of  the  country. 

* 

IN  SECTIONS  where  clover  is  not  seeded  with 
Timothy  and  other  grasses  in  Fall  on  Winter 
grain,  the  time  for  seeding  the  clover  on  these  fields 
will  soon  be  here.  A  common  custom  is  to  scatter 
the  seed  in  late  Winter  so  that  it  will  roll  into  the 
“frost  cracks”  and  thus  be  covered  in  condition  for 
growing.  Considerable  of  the  seed,  however,  never 
gets  a  fair  chance  to  grow. 

The  writer  was  brought  up  in  a  locality  of  the 
North  where  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  seed  the 
clover  in  the  Fall,  because  of  its  being  heaved  out 
in  late  Winter.  This  will  happen  sometimes,  but  we 
are  now  inclined  to  believe  that  Fall  and  Spring 
seeding  in  the  frost  cracks  are  about  equal  in  hazard, 
with  probability  in  favor  of  the  latter  many  times. 

The  Ohio  Station  recommends  the  practice  of  top¬ 
dressing  the  Winter  wheat  with  a  light  coating  of 
manure,  five  or  six  spreader  loads  to  the  acre.  This 
manure  mulch  provides  ideal  conditions  for  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  clover  seed  and  the  survival  of  the 
young  clover  plants,  since  it  protects  the  seedlings 
from  drought  and  from  sudden  temperature  changes, 
as  well  as  furnishing  readily  available  plant  food  at 
the  surface  of  the  soil  within  easy  reach  of  the  small 
roots.  This  method  has,  in  carefully  observed  cases, 
increased  the  clover  yield  50  per  cent. 

* 

THE  New  Jersey  Station  is  doing  good  work  in 
testing  varieties  and  strains  of  seed  corn  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  soils  and  climate  of  the  State. 

Tests  show  five  native  strains  which  are  far  more 
productive  than  varieties  from  other  States.  In  a 
three-year  comparison,  these  superior  varieties  pro¬ 
duced  27.7  per  cent  more  grain  and  practically  20 
per  cent  more  stover  to  the  acre  than  the  average  of 
61  standard  varieties  from  other  States. 

Varietal  names  alone  mean  little  in  determining 
the  value  of  a  strain  for  a  given  region.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  five  different  strains  of  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent 
from  other  States  yielded  from  10  to  28.5  per  cent 
less  feed  to  the  acre  than  the  approved  New  Jersey 
strain  of  this  variety,  when  grown  in  New  Jersey. 
Similarly,  Lancaster  Surecrop  from  Pennsylvania 
averaged  15  per  cent  less  feed  per  acre  than  the 
New  Jersey  strain  of  the  same  variety.  The  station, 
at  New  Brunswick,  has  issued  a  bulletin,  giving 
further  details,  available  to  interested  residents  of 
the  State  on  application. 

THREE  years  ago  the  Government  Erosion  Ser¬ 
vice  was  created  as  a  project  attached  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Last  March  this  agency 
was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Avith  its  name  changed  to  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation  Service.  As  may  be  assumed  the  bureau  was 
created  to  study  soil  erosion  and  depletion  problems. 

Anyone  who  has  traveled  about  much  has  seen 
plenty  of  serious  erosion  damage,  and  there  are  few 
localities  in  rolling  countries  Avhere  some  erosion  or 
“washing,”  as  it  is  commonly  called,  cannot  be  seen. 

In  some  sections,  heroic  measures  are  needed  to  save 
the  land,  but,  in  a  great  many  cases,  looking  over 
the  situation  and  using  a  bit  of  common  sense  is  all 
that  is  needed. 

In  late  Summer  Ave  saw  a  cornfield,  which  neigh¬ 
bors  predicted  would  be  ruined  if  any  heavy  rain 
came.  There  Avas  a  tremendous  flood  in  the  locality, 
damaging  many  fields,  but  this  one  escaped.  The 
OAvner  had  used  judgment  in  plowing  so  that  every 
furrow  helped  carry  aAvay  the  surplus  water  rapidly, 
yet  without  Avasting.  The  slant  was  Avhat  did  it. 

* 

EXPERIMENTS  AAith  sulphur  in  poultry  disease 
control  are  attracting  attention.  The  particu¬ 
lar  aim  has  been  coeeidiosis  control.  In  some  cases, 
broiler  flocks  purged  one  day  each  week  Avith  a  mash 
containing  10  per  cent  of  elemental  sulphur  re¬ 
mained  apparently  free  from  coeeidiosis,  AA’hile  un¬ 
treated  groups,  also  in  close  confinement,  suffered 
heaAuly. 

Birds  on  range  may  require  more  frequent  purg¬ 
ing  or,  as  an  alternate,  the  range  may  be  sul¬ 
phurized.  Three  hundred  pounds  of  sulphur  raked 
into  the  top  one-inch  of  spaded  soil  in  a  quarter-acre 
enclosure,  in  early  March,  proved  of  apparent  worth 
the  past  Summer  on  the  Maryland  Eastern  Shore. 
Pullets  ranging  thereon  thrived  and  came  through 
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from  baby  chick  to  laying  stage  without  loss  attri¬ 
butable  to  coeeidiosis,  worms  or  paralysis.  In  con¬ 
trast,  cockerels  from  the  same  egg  lot  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  non-sulphurized  yard  and  suffered  high  losses 
prior  to  reaching  broiler  size. 

* 

WATER  barrels  outside  are  often  used  for 
emergency  fire  protection.  Naturally  these 
fieeze  in  \\  inter,  so  that  they  are  useless.  It  has 
been  found  that  calcium  chloride  put  into  these 
water  barrels  Avill  prevent  freezing.  The  amount  is 
2y2  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Such  calcium  chloride  solution,  however,  should 
not  be  used  for  automobile  radiators,  since  the  vari¬ 
ous  metals  in  the  cooling  system  are  susceptible  to 
electrolitic  reaction  in  any  saline  solutions  at  high 
temperature  and  serious  damage  may  result. 

The  presence  of  the  calcium  chloride  in  the  water 
during  Summer  months  will  retard  evaporation  and 
keep  the  AAater  “sAA'eet  ’  indefinitely,  preventing  fun¬ 
gous  groAvths.  Moreover  it  deters  the  use  of  the 
water  supply  for  other  purposes  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience,  thus  increasing  its  value  as  constant  fire 
protection.  Such  use  of  calcium  chloride  is  approved 
by  fire  underAvriters  and  is  widely  practiced  by  rail¬ 
roads  and  other  large  industrial  concerns  wherever 
water  containers  are  used  as  emergency  fire  pro- 
testion. 

* 

A  T  THE  recent  International  Grain  and  Hay 
*1.  SIioav,  in  Chicago,  the  wheat  championship  was 
a'varded  to  W.  W.  Frelan,  Filford,  of  Alberta,  Can¬ 
ada.  This  makes  the  21st  time  in  25  years  that  the 
title  of  wheat  king  has  gone  to  a  Canadian  farmer. 

In  1921,  1925,  1927  and  1928  it  went  to  Montana 
farmers.  One  farmer,  Seager  Wheeler,  of  Saskat- 
chewan,  won  five  times.  Saskatchewan  was  the  win¬ 
ner  11  times ;  Alberta,  9  times,  and  Manitoba,  once. 

* 

A  9’  Till  S  time  of  the  year  there  is  often  eom- 
plaint  about  flaA’ors  in  milk  from  strong  tasting 
feeds,  such  as  cabbage  or  turnips.  If  such  things 
are  fed  to  cows  shortly  before  milking,  the  milk  may 
be  so  seriously  tainted  as  to  be  unsalable. 

The  preventive  is  to  give  all  of  these  strong  feeds 
after  milking,  and  never  just  before.  Then  the  coavs 
will  handle  almost  anything  of  the  sort  without 
difficulty. 

cal??g.od',on?"Cl1  ‘°  SaJ  abOUt  SCh°°,s'  "'bat  d<>  ?»>' 

TlnS  fluestion  from  a  reader  is  answered  here, 
x  as  doubtless  others  have  the  same  thought  in 
mind.  In  a  general  way  a  good  school  is  one  that 
helps  pupils  get  a  firm  grasp  on  the  fundamentals 
oi  education  and  then  leads  them  on  efficiently  and 
sympathetically  to  the  mastery  of  what  logically 
follows  these  fundamentals. 

The  word  education  literally  means  a  leading 
forth— not  driving  Avith  a  whip  or  scolding.  Per¬ 
haps  recalcitrants  may  need  such  heroic  treatment 
at  times,  but  any  teacher  may  Avell  consider  Avhere 
the  lack-or  “missing  link”-in  the  school  operation 
f  missmS-  Ifc  may  be  in  the  teacher’s  desk  or  the 
bureaucracy  behind  it,  rather  than  solely  in  th' 
pupils. 

The  top-notch  of  failure  in  any  educational  plan 
is  ie  glorification  of  some  bureaucratic  idea  or 
dynamic  curriculum”  hatched  up  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  welfare  of  the  pupils. 

Anything  else  is  dishonest  use  of  money,  and 
really  criminal  neglect  of  helpless  pupils. 


Brevities 

them™  p°age“36Pr0f‘  Marquardt  ^ves  the  facts  about 
res^^2^’e0^l4ba<1^ea''il’^Kl^’1,e^“ba^ti<^ep®a«Sand 

freight  S 

over  the  same  week  in  1934.  per  cent 

A  good  Avay  to  start  1936  is  to  join  or  renew  mem- 

beiship  in  the  "Apple  Consumers’  League” _ -ood  for 

you  and  good  for  the  apple  business, 

f LE  •m<^0r  b'f!  for  the  nine  months  eiulimr  Sen- 
t ember  30,  m  Ncav  Lork  State,  Avere  22  793  045  n 
more  than  tor  the  .same  period  of  1934.’  8  1  8 

1  083  74* *0  nnnC°  yiel1  °f  tb?  United  States  in  1935  was 
1.283’742.000  pounds,  Avhich,  at  an  average  price  of 
18.o  cents,  made  a  value  of  $237,479,000. 

No,  Winter  has  not  forgotten  liow  to  act.  The  scran- 
mg  of  the  snow  shovel  is  a  familiar  sound  now— ??t 
Ave  rather  like  it,  although  we  have  seen  a  few  thou- 

bigddfts!  01  S°  °f  lt  drop’  aml  waded  through  a  lot  of 

A  recent  survey  of  330  New  Hampshire  dairy  farm- 
eis  indicated  that  they  are  doing  a  good  job  of  nasture 
improvement  One  hundred  and  seven  reportJd  lhat 
'7,‘\re  subdividing  their  pastures  into  four  or  more 
paddocks  for  more  uniform  grazing ;  107  are  also  ton- 
dressing  or  otherwise  fertilizing  their  pastures  1 
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Blank  Milk  Checks 

“ What  do  those  proponents  of  the  Seven-State  Pact 
for  the  Federal  control  of  interstate  shipments  of  milk 
say  behind  closed  doors  that  they  do  not  leant  farmers 
to  hear?” 

HE  above  question  was  asked  last  week  by  an 
outstanding  eastern  dairyman,  while  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  a  representative  of  the  AAA  were  holding 
a  meeting  behind  closed  doors  with  a  group  of  milk 
dealers. 

If  the  question  indicates  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  purposes  of  the  scheme,  the  proponents  of  it 
have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame.  This  Federal 
control  of  milk  in  eastern  markets  began  more  than 
two  years  ago  in  secret  conclaves.  Its  schemes,  when 
finally  revealed,  have  been  several  times  defeated  by 
the  opposing  sentiment  of  dairymen.  But  not  at  all 
daunted,  new  secret  conferences  have  followed  each 
defeat  and  a  new  scheme  with  a  new  excuse  has 
been  bred.  Neither  dairymen  nor  the  representatives 
of  dairymen  are  allowed  access  to  these  conferences. 
They  are  all  alleged  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  But  they  are  not  permitted  to  merely  sit  in  the 
meetings  and  listen  to  the  discussions  of  those  who 
are  promoting  the  plan.  These  conferees  have  pur¬ 
poses  not  wholly  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
milk  producers.  In  these  discussions  farmers  would 
get  the  best  understanding  of  what  is  in  the  minds 
of  the  promoters  of  Federal  control. 

The  request  of  dairymen  for  admission  to  con¬ 
ferences  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City,  have 
been  denied.  A  request  of  the  editor  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  admittance  to  the  New  York  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  was  denied.  Everybody  knows  that 
this  paper  never  violates  a  confidence.  No  speaker 
need  fear  being  quoted  in  a  meeting  not  open  to  the 
public.  The  discussions  would,  however,  tend  to 
reveal  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  conference. 

Our  answer  then  to  the  question  at  the  head  of 
this  column  must  be  that  the  proponents  of  Federal 
control  did  not  fear  any  personal  quotation,  but  that 
they  did  not  want  farmers  to  hear  discussions  which 
would  reveal  to  them  the  real  purpose  of  Federal 
control. 

This  paper  has  opposed  the  pact  because  we  are 
convinced  that  the  real  purpose  is  to  create  another 
expensive  bureau,  the  cost  of  which  would  come  out 
of  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  the  State  line 
fences  and  allow  the  cows  of  the  nation  to  roam 
freely  over  the  Eastern  States,  with  loss  to  dairymen 
everywhere  and  ruin  to  eastern  dairy  markets.  It 
does  not  matter  that  the  scheme  would  probably  be 
wiped  out  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  If  milk  once 
started  to  flow  freely  from  all  areas  into  eastern 
markets,  our  fluid  markets  would  be  flooded.  New 
supplies  would  be  available,  transportation  facilities 
would  be  provided,  vested  rights  in  the  trade  would 
be  capitalized  and  farmers  could  plead  and  pro¬ 
test  to  their  heart’s  content  without  redress. 

What  better  evidence  do  we  want  than  the  recent 
Federal  compact  with  Canada  which  reduces  the 
tariff  on  Canadian  shipments  of  milk  to  this  country. 
The  State  Grange  has  protested.  Dairymen  of  the 
nation  protest.  But  the  milk  will  come  and  replace 
the  products  of  our  own  farms  just  the  same. 

Dairymen  are  a  party  to  this  contract  already 
agreed  to  according  to  Governor  Lehman  between 
New  York  and  Washington.  It  is  the  farmer’s  right 
to  know  every  step  in  the  negotiation.  We  think 
that  they  have  reached  that  stage  of  good  business 
when  they  will  sign  no  more  iron-bound,  one-sided 
contracts.  They  seem  to  have  learned  that  lesson 
for  themselves.  If  the  Federal  authorities  will  state 
plainly  in  a  simple  contract  all  the  concessions  they 
want  from  us  and  all  the  equivalent  they  propose  to 
give  us,  we  can  easily  decide  whether  or  not  it  would 
pay  us  to  sign.  We  can  tell  them  what  we  would 
accept,  but  if  we  catch  the  present  disposition  of 
New  York  dairymen  they  will  sign  no  more  blank 
checks. 


A  Wasteful  Liability 

WASHINGTON  dispatches  reveal  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  government  is  building  a  store¬ 
house  with  the  most  modern  devices  known  to  store 
gold  at  Fort  Knox,  Tenn.  The  story  is  that  $3,000,- 
000.000  worth  of  gold  will  be  moved  from  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  to  this  store-house  next  July.  It 
will  be  shipped  in  trains  of  six  armored  cars  each. 
Three  cars  for  the  coin,  two  Pullmans  cars  and  one 
dining  car  for  the  attendants.  It  will  require  be¬ 
tween  50  and  GO  train-loads.  Instructions  will  be 
given  the  authorities  in  the  towns  and  cities  on  the 
route  to  arrest  and  lock  up  any  suspicious-looking 
characters  at  the  time  these  trains  are  scheduled  in 
the  route.  This  metal  is  monopolized  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  except  that  the  banks  are  permitted  to  re- 
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tain  it.  The  citizen  is  not  allowed  to  hold  it.  It  is 
not  a  security  for  our  paper  money.  There  is  not 
enough  of  it  in  the  wrorld  to  cover  2  per  cent  of  our 
credit  transactions.  Our  government  plugged  the 
price  of  it  and  bought  a  large  bulk  at  the  increased 
price.  The  taxpayers  are  paying  interest  on  the 
cost  of  it.  The  use  of  it  may  be  and  probably  is  an 
asset  to  international  bankers,  but  the  people  of 
America  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the  world  pay 
the  bills.  It  is,  for  monetary  purposes,  a  wasteful 
liability. 


Vegetables  in  New  York  State 

NEW  York  State  is  becoming  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  in  vegetable  production.  In  total  value 
of  these  products  only  two  States  exceed  it,  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Florida. 

During  1935  the  New  York  State  farm  value  of  the 
vegetables  sold  for  canning  and  fresh  consumption 
amounted  to  about  $15,562,000  compared  with  about 
$12,300,000  in  1934.  The  onion  crop  of  the  State 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  a  value  of  about 
$2,990,000  compared  with  about  $2,722,000  last  year. 
Although  the  season’s  acreage  was  greater  than  a 
year  ago  the  production  was  lighter,  amounting  to 
about  2,300,000  sacks  of  100  pounds  each  compared 
with  2,475,000  sacks  last  year.  In  the  value  of  its 
onion  crop  New  York  stands  second  only  to  Texas 
this  year. 

On  account  of  the  low  returns  from  last  season’s 
late  Danish  cabbage  crop  the  acreage  in  the  State  in 
1935  was  reduced,  production  amounting  to  only 
about  134,400  tons  compared  with  209,200  tons  last 
year.  For  the  whole  country  the  production 
amounted  to  about  244,100  tons  compared  with  341,- 
400  tons  harvested  a  year  ago. 

The  acreage  and  production  of  the  tomato  has 
been  increasing  very  rapidly  until  it  stands  as  one 
of  the  State's  foi*emost  vegetables.  Tomatoes  for 
market  amounted  to  about  1.494,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  1,270.000  bushels  in  1934;  for  manufac¬ 
ture,  127,000  tons,  compared  with  119,200  tons  in 
1934.  Total  value  of  all  tomatoes  sold  in  the  State 
amounted  to  about  $2,379,000  compared  with  about 
$1,903,000  in  1934.  For  the  entire  country  the  value 
of  the  late  tomato  crop  amounted  to  about  $23,437,- 
000  compared  with  about  $20,439,000  in  1934. 

The  commercial  cauliflower  of  the  State  is  grown 
in  four  areas,  near  Malone  in  Northern  New  York, 
on  the  uplands  of  Erie  County,  in  the  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tain  region  of  Delaware  County  and  in  Western  Suf¬ 
folk  County,  Long  Island.  The  season’s  crop  had  a 
farm  value  of  about  $2,321,000  compared  with  about 
$1,873,000  in  1934. 

With  large  areas  of  muck  soil  well  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  celery  this  crop  still  remains  one  of  New 
York’s  important  vegetable  crops,  especially  in 
Wayne  County.  Production  was  down  through  the 
important  late  celery  growing  States  so  that  the 
total  production  of  late  celery  amounted  to  about 
2,5S1,000  crates  compared  with  3.220,000  crates  last 
year.  New  York’s  production  amounts  to  about  1,- 
140, 000  crates  compared  with  1,296,000  crates  last 
year.  With  better  prices  being  received  the  State’s 
production  this  year  is  valued  at  $1,425,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  $907,000  last  year. 


Our  Apologies  to  Posterity 

IT  IS  reported  from  Washington  that  Miss  Frances 
Perkins,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Cabinet,  is  to  create  a  bureau  at  an  expense  of 
$100,000,000  to  investigate  the  spending  ability  of 
all  the  families  of  the  United  States.  This  money 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  which  will  be  a  permanent  debt.  The 
bonds  are  not  likely  to  be  paid  in  50  years  at  best. 
Interest  will  be  paid  annually  in  the  meantime  so 
that  if  paid  a  half  century  hence,  the  total  cost  of 
the  inquiry  will  be  something  like  $300,000,000,  and 
if  compounded  in  25  years  would  be  $400,000,000  or 
more.  On  an  average  of  life  expectancy  the  infants 
born  this  year  would  pay  interest  on  this  debt  to 
the  end  of  their  lives  and  then  leave  the  final  pay¬ 
ments  to  be  made  by  their  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren.  What  moral  right  have  we  of  today  to  pass  a 
burden  of  this  kind  on  to  the  shoulders  of  future 
generations?  Aside  from  the  pleasure  of  the  bxxreau- 
crats  in  spending  it,  and  the  good  jobs  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  the  survey,  what  earthly  value  will 
it  be  to  anyone  when  determined?  All  that  these 
investigators  can  possibly  get  is  a  general  average. 
It  must  be  largely  an  estimate.  Some  families  will 
be  rated  too  high.  Others  too  low.  The  theory  or 
hope  is  that  the  average  will  be  about  right.  We 
have  all  that  now.  The  fortune  of  the  average 
family  is  changing  from  year  to  year.  Many  will 


have  changed  before  the  investigator  is  able  to  tabu¬ 
late  his  information.  As  one  citizen  we  would  like 
our  posterity  of  the  next  half  century  to  know  that 
we  protested  against  this  outrageous  injustice  to 
them. 


Orange  County ,  JV.  Y.  Notes 

FORTY-EIGHT  jurors  in  attendance  had  to  be 
paid  by  Orange  County  taxpayers  for  one  wasted 
day  on  December  2,  when  the  December  term  of 
court  convened  in  Newburgh.  Out  of  22  cases  listed 
for  trial  none  was  ready.  If  the  expenses  of  unnec- 
essary  adjournments  were  charged  against  the  of¬ 
fending  lawyers  all  cases  would  be  ready  on  time. 

In  a  report  to  the  Orange  County  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors,  the  T.  B.  Committee  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
stated  that  more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  cows  of 
Orange  County  are  disease  free  and  predicted  that  in 
another  year  the  record  will  be  100  per  cent. 

“Go  to  work  or  go  to  jail,”  was  the  ultimatum 
given  by  the  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Newburgh  to 
three  men  who  were  before  him  on  December  3.  The 
men,  all  with  families,  had  refused  work  offered 
them  even  while  the  families  were  being  supported 
by  the  Welfare  District.  The  Recorder  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  sentence  said,  “The  time  has  come  when  syste¬ 
matic  loafing  at  the  expense  of  the  t'axpa3Ters  of 
Orange  County  must  stop.  Work  is  offered  you  at  a 
fair  wage.  Take  it  or  go  to  jail.”  The  men  took 
the  work. 

Figm*es  just  released  by  the  Orange  County  Re¬ 
employment  office  in  Newburgh  show  that  in  the 
three  months  ending  October  1  there  were  2,400  new 
applications  for  employment.  The  majority  of  these 
were  placed  on  jobs  but  out  of  all  those  placed  only 
87  were  on  private  enterprise.  All  other  jobs  found 
were  of  the  governmental  alphabetical  type  for 
which  the  taxpayers  ultimately  must  pay.  c.  o.  w. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  potato  market  showed  a  little  life  and  activity 
during  the  turn  of  the  year.  Shipments  were  slow,  mar¬ 
kets  draggy  and  prices  moving  neither  one  way  nor  the 
other.  Predictions  of  a  rising  trend  during  the  late 
Winter  and  Spring  were  based  mainly  on  reports  of  bad- 
keeping  quality  of  much  western  and  midwestern  stock 
in  storage. 

Onions  have  been  holding  prices  well  on  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  most  of  the  good  stock  will  be  needed  before 
southern  onions  come  to  market  in  the  Spring.  Shrink¬ 
age  in  storage  has  been  severe,  mainly  because  of 
sprouting  during  the  eai-ly  part  of  the  season.  Northern 
cabbage  has  felt  increasing  southern  competition  lately, 
but  storage  holdings  are  much  lighter  than  last  season. 
Carrots  are  selling  well  to  canners  at  steady  prices  but 
the  general  market  has  been  heavily  stocked  with  Cali¬ 
fornia  carrots  which  have  been  fast  increasing  in  supply 
the  past  few  years  and  competing  strongly  all  the  mar¬ 
ket  season.  Celery  markets  held  up  quite  well,  consid¬ 
ering  the  rather  ordinary  market  quality  of  much  east¬ 
ern  storage  stock. 

The  apple  market  has  been  going  through  the  usual 
time  of  dullness  at  this  season  and  price  changes  mean 
nothing  except  variation  in  the  quality  of  fruit.  The 
market  dullness  is  due  to  the  let-up  in  the  exports  as 
well  as  to  the  usual  year-end  quietness  in  domestic  fruit 
trade.  Foreign  demand  is  expected  to  be  better  before 
the  end  of  January.  Canadian  shipments  seem  nearer 
the  end  than  they  were  last  year  at  this  time  and  the 
proportion  of  the  demand  supplied  by  United  States 
apples  should  increase  through  the  rest  of  the  season. 
Canada  has  shipped  one-fourth  more  apples  this  year 
by  producing  a  smaller  crop,  leaving  probably  only 
about  25  per  cent  of  Canadian  shipments  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Canadian  growers  have  had  a  very  profitable 
season. 

The  Christmas  turkey  market  was  rather  successful. 
Most  cities  reported  supplies  fairly  well  cleared  out 
without  cutting  prices.  The  cold  snap  came  in  the  nick 
of  time  and  stimulated  late  buying.  Only  moderate 
trade  was  reported  around  New  Year's  Day,  but  prices 
were  holding. 

The  egg  markets  have  shown  sharper  changes  than 
usual  at  the  time  of  year,  owing  to  the  combined  effect 
of  weather  changes  and  the  pressure  of  cold-storage  sup¬ 
plies.  During  mild  weather  fresh  eggs  were  coming  in 
fast.  Storage  eggs  sold  slowly  and  prices  were  going- 
down  rapidly.  Arrival  of  hax-d  Winter  weather  affected 
the  fresh  supply  and  brought  some  price  recovery,  but 
storage  stock  was  still  being  pressed  for  sale.  Storage 
eggs  were  bought  in  the  Spring  at  rather  high  prices 
and  have  not  been  showing  profits  to  the  holders.  The 
interest  of  the  producer  in  the  situation  is  that  xxnless 
the  storage  men  have  made  a  little  money  they  are  not 
very  anxious  to  buy  more  eggs  for  storage  the  coming 
Spring  and  the  market  on  fresh  eggs  goes  lower  than  it 
ought  to  at  that  time.  The  main  ti-ouble  this  yeai*  was 
that  production  of  fresh  eggs  was  larger  than  expected 
during  the  Fall,  owing  to  favorable  weather  and  more 
layers  in  the  flock.  The  present  trend  of  the  egg  mar¬ 
ket  is  slightly  downward.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
egg  market,  it  is  likely  that  severe  Winter  conditions 
would  tend  to  clear  the  situation  by  keeping  produc¬ 
tion  down  and  affording  an  outlet  for  the  storage  sup¬ 
plies  in  time  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  u.  b.  f. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Five  Million  Goats 

BY  J.  C.  MARQUARDT. 

There  are  more  than  5,000,000  milk 
goats  in  the  United  States.  They  con¬ 
stitute  an  investment  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Milk  goats  are  the  basis  for  an  im¬ 
portant  and  rapidly  growing  industry  in 
our  country.  The  average  citizen  is 
hardly  conscious  of  this  development.  The 
majority  think  of  goats  only  in  terms  of 
the  ridiculed  American  goat  of  the  past. 

For  more  than  30  years  quality  milk 
goats  have  been  imported  from  foreign 
countries  mainly  England  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  The  value  of  goat's  milk  has  been 
appreciated  in  these  countries  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Consequently,  the  production 
of  goat’s  milk  has  been  a  regular  enter¬ 
prise  in  certain  European  countries  for 
many  years. 

Goat  breeders  like  other  patrons  of  hus¬ 
bandry  have  their  selected  breeds.  Tog- 
genburg  goats  originated  in  Switzerland. 
They  are  shown  with  a  light  bar  down 
each  side  of  the  face.  The  legs  below  the 
knees  are  light  gray  or  almost  white.  Two 
wattles  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the 
neck  are  very  characteristic  of  this 
breed.  The  breed  is  popular  in  the  United 
States.  Good  does  give  four  to  six  quarts 
of  milk  daily  during  the  best  period  of 
lactation.  An  outstanding  doe  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  produced  4,348  pounds  of  milk  in 
21  months  of  continuous  milking.  The 
Saanen  breed  also  originated  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  These  goats  are  white  and  large. 
They  produce  more  milk  with  a  lower  fat 
content  than  the  Toggenburgs.  The  breed 
is  very  popular  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  also  Swiss  Alpines  and  Nu¬ 
bians  in  our  country.  The  Nubians  are 
the  only  goat  originally  introduced  from 
Africa,  their  home  being  in  upper  Egypt. 
They  have  dropped  ears,  which,  with  a 
convex  face  and  a  prominent  forehead  set 
them  apart  from  other  breeds.  Nubian 
milk  is  very  high  in  fat  content.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  breeder  to  pay  $150 
or  more  for  a  single  animal.  Records 
show  that  over  $1,000  has  been  paid  per 
animal  in  a  limited  number  of  cases. 

Milk  goats  are  very  prolific.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  does  under  two  years  to  have  off¬ 


spring.  The  usual  number  at  one  time  is 
two,  and  in  numerous  cases  three.  Com¬ 
mon  goats  frequently  have  four  kids  at 
one  time.  It  is  possible  to  produce  over 
180  kids  each  year  in  a  herd  of  100  does. 

Does  are  usually  milked  twice  daily. 
They  are  placed  on  a  table  or  elevated 
platform  for  milkhrg.  The  milk  is  lian- 
dled^  like  cow’s  milk  in  a  dairy. 

Why  goat’s  milk?  That  question  can 
best  be  answered  by  stating  that  it  more 
nearly  approaches  human  milk  in  com¬ 
position  and  properties  than  any  other 
food.  Leading  medical  authorities  espe¬ 
cially  in  our  large  centers  of  population 
have  long  recognized  the  value  of  goat’s 
milk  in  raising  delicate  babies,  combating 
eczema  and  digestional  disturbances.  The 
use  of  goat’s  milk  is  also  extended  to 
treatment  of  ailments  in  adults  who  have 
sensitive  digestive  systems. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  goat's  milk  the 
industry  is  well  organized.  Quality  milk 
goats  are  registered.  Scientific  feeding 
is  practiced.  There  are  four  journals  in 
the  United  States  serving  the  goat  indus¬ 
try.  There  are  many  State  and  local 
goat  societies.  The  Federal  Government 
experiments  with  goats  at  Beltsville,  Md. 
Several  State  experiment  stations  have 
experimented  with  goats  for  many  years. 

This  year  the  goat  milk  producers 
staged  their  first  National  Scoring  Con¬ 
test.  It  plainly  indicated  that  high  qual¬ 
ity  goats  milk  could  be  produced  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Goats  are 
clean  animals,  and  producing  sanitary 
milk  requires  a  minimum  of  effort.  Un¬ 
usual  flavors  occasionally  encountered  in 
goat's  milk  are  due  to  the  composition  of 
the  minerals  in  the  milk. 

It  is  possible  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
larger  cities  to  obtain  fresh  goat's  milk 
daily  from  well-managed  dairies.  It  is 
often  _  not  difficult  to  obtain  fresh  goat 
milk  in  our  smaller  cities. 

For  many  years  goat’s  milk  has  been 
evaporated.  In  this  form  it  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Myenberg  Evaporated  Goat  Milk  is 
now  distributed  nationally.  It  is  unique 
as  it  is  the  only  brand  of  liquid  canned 
goat  milk  produced  in  the  world.  This 
company  is  headed  by  John  P.  Mvenberg, 
whose  father,  John  B. '  Myenberg,  mi¬ 
grated  to  California  from  Switzerland  in 
1883,  and  invented  the  process  for  evapo¬ 
rating  milk. 

Goat  milk  has  long  been  recognized  by 
leading  medical  authorities  and  dietitian's 
for  its  therapeutic,  nutritional  and  valu¬ 
able  mineral  qualities.  However,  its  use 


was  limited  because  of  its  scarcity,  un¬ 
availability  and  high  cost.  The  'Myen¬ 
berg  process  now  makes  it  possible  for 
everyone  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  goat 
milk,  now  made  uniform,  standard  and 
economical. 

The  company  operates  two  large  plants, 
in  Northern  California.  The  large  herds 
of  Saanen,  Nubian  and  Toggenburg  goats 
are  scientifically  fed  and  sanitarily 
housed.  The  milk  is  taken  to  the  con- 
densery  in  sealed  containers,  where  it  is 
tested  daily  by  expert  bacteriologists  and 
dairy  experts.  The  milk  is  then  evapo¬ 
rated,  which  means  concentrated  to  more 
than  double  richness,  by  removing  ap¬ 
proximately  60  per  cent  of  the  water.  It 
is  processed  to  even  the  fat  and  protein 
content.  It  is  then  put  in  hermetically 
sealed  cans  and  sterilized  to  remove  any 
bacteria.  Experts  claim  the  sterilization 
process  in  the  hermetically  sealed  tins 
practically  guarantees  against  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  bacteria  germs  and  yet  does  not 
harm  the  natural,  valuable  mineral  con¬ 
tent  of  goat  milk.  All  the  processing  is 
done  in  stainless  steel  equipment,  which 
eliminates  the  metallic  taste  found  in 
many  canned  milks.  The  M.venburg 
plants  are  the  only  plants  to  use  this  type 
of  equipment.  Their  new  industry  now 
makes  it  possible  for  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  receive  the  healthful  bene¬ 
fits  of  goat  milk,  with  freshness  assurred 
at  all  times  and  at  a  price  which  most 
people  can  afford  to  pay. 


Thrush 

Every  year  we  have  trouble  with  the 
horses,  _  either  one  horse  or  both,  always 
something  is  the  matter  with  the  feet. 

New  Y'ork.  j.  k. 

Thrush  is  more  often  seen  in  the  com¬ 
mon  draft  horse  than  in  any  other  type, 
especially  in  wet,  marshy  districts.  The 
most  common  cause  of  thrush  is  the  filthy 
condition  of  the  stable  in  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  kept.  Mares  are  more  liable  to 
contract  the  disease  in  the  hind  feet  when 
the  disease  is  due  to  filth,  while  the  geld¬ 
ing  and  stallion  are  more  likely  to  con¬ 
tract  it  in  the  fore  feet. 

Hard  work  on  rough  and  stony  roads 
may  also  induce  the  disease  as  may  a 
change  from  dryness  to  excessive  mois¬ 
ture.  Muddy  roads,  especially  where 
mineral  substances  are  plentiful,  excite 
an  abrormal  condition  of  the  frog.  Con¬ 
tracted  heels,  scratches  and  navicular  dis¬ 
ease  predispose  to  thrush,  while  by  some 
a  constitutional  tendency  is  believed  to 
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exist  among  certain  animals  which  other¬ 
wise  present  a  perfect  frog. 

At  first  there  is  simply  an  increased 
moisture  in  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  offensive  smell.  After  a 
time  a  considerable  discharge  takes  place 
‘ — thin,  watery  and  highly  offensive, 
changing  gradually  to  a  thicker  matter, 
which  rapidly  destroys  the  horn  of  the 
frog.  In  old  and  severe  cases  the  patient 
is  lame  and  the  foot  feverish,  and  the 
whole  frog  is  involved  in  the  diseased 
process. 

Thrush  is  treated  by  the  removal  of  all 
exciting  causes,  perfect  cleanliness  and  a 
return  of  the  frog  to  its  normal  condi¬ 
tion.  Diseased  and  ragged  portions  of  the 
horn  are  pared  away,  and  the  foot  poul¬ 
ticed  for  a  day  or  two  with  boiled  turnips, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  or  a  handful  of  powdered 
charcoal  to  destroy  the  offensive  smell. 
The  cleft  of  the  frog  and  the  grooves  on 
its  edges  are  then  carefully  cleaned  and 
well  filled  with  dry  calomel  or  burnt 
alum,  and  the  foot  dressed  with  oakum 
and  a  roller  bandage.  If  the  discharge 
is  profuse  the  dressing  should  be  changed 
every  day ;  otherwise  it  may  be  left  on 
two  or  three  days. 

Where  a  constitutional  taint,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist,  with  swelling  of  the  legs, 
grease,  etc.,  a  purgative  may  be  given, 
followed  by  dram  doses  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  repeated  daily.  In  cases  where  the 
growth  of  horn  seems  too  slow,  a  Spanish- 
fly  blister  applied  to  the  heels  is  often 
followed  by  good  results.  Feet  in  which 
the  disease  is  readily  induced  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  stable  with  a  leather  boot. 

Inasmuch  as  you  say  that  you  have 
cases  of  thrush  every  year,  it  seems  most 
likely  that  your  stable  is  in  an  unsani¬ 
tary  condition,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remedy  this  before  you  can  get  per¬ 
manent  results.  We  should  advise  you 
perfectly  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  the 
barn,  do  away  with  low,  wet  spots  in  the 
barnyard,  and  replace  soggy,  manure 
soaked  planks.  The  trouble  it  takes  to 
make  your  barn  sanitary  is  well  worth 
while  if  by  doing  so  you  can  insure 
healthy  hoofs.  b.  ii.  b. 


HHHI 


Saanen  Admirers.  Four  interested  persons  viewing  two  Saanen  does  on  the  estate 

of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Coit  at  Derby,  N.  Y. 


A  Champion  Toggenburg  Doe.  This  doe  was  judged  as  the  best  doe  at  a  shoiv  held 
at  Meadoiv  Ridge  Coat  Dairy,  operated  and  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Coit. 


Nubians.  The  owner  of  two  famous  Nubians  has  posed  his  animals  so  as  to  display 

their  unusual  features. 


An  Alpine  Kid.  The  pleasure  which  children  derive  from  goats  is  plainly  indicated. 
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Cannibal  Sows 

Can  you  give  me  a  cure  for  sows  eat¬ 
ing  their  young  ones?  Out  of  four  sows 
farrowing  31  young  1  have  only  nine  left. 
Three  of  these  sows  had  their  lirst  litter 
but  one  old  one  who  has  had  young  ones 
about  six  times  did  it  too,  but  never  did 
it  before.  I  am  feeding  ear  corn  and 
some  table  garbage.  F.  J.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

The  usual  basic  cause  of  sows  eating 
their  pigs  is  either  improper  housing  or 
handling  conditions,  or  a  nutrient  or 
mineral  deficiency.  It  may  be  caused  by 
one  or  several  of  these  factors.  M  hile 
various  methods  may  be  used  which  will 
prevent  the  immediate  practice  of  pig 
eating  it  is  always  necessary  to  remove 
the  cause  in  this  as  in  any  other  ailment. 

One  method  recommended  by  some  hog 
men  is  to  take  a  cloth  dampened  with 
kerosene  and  rub  it  lightly  over  the  little 
pigs.  However,  to  get  back  to  the  cause 
it  would  seem  possible  that  in  your  case 
from  the  feeds  mentioned  your  soavs  are 
not  receiving  sufficient  protein  or  min¬ 
erals. 

A  New  Hampshire  man  gives  his 
method  as  follows:  “I  feed  whole  corn 
scattered  over  the  lot  to  make  the  hogs 
exercise.  At  noon  they  get  a  slop  feed 
containing  wheat  middlings,  100  lbs. ;  Al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal,  2%  lbs. ;  linseed  oilmeal, 
2 Yz  lbs. ;  mineral  mixture,  3  lbs.  The 
mineral  mixture  contains :  Salt,  60  lbs. ; 
steamed  bonemeal,  100  lbs.;  ground  lime- 


tetrachlorid  in  a  gelatin  capsul  and  follow  Hall  of  foods  and  Beverages,  represent 
it.  immediately  with  a  full  dose  of  raw  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $750,000 
linseed  oil.  The  dose  given  is  made  ap-  for  construction, 
propriate  to  the  age,  size  and  condition  of 
the  horse  to  be  treated. 

If  a  veterinarian  cannot  be  employed, 
give  one  to  two  drams  each  of  dried  sul- 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  •  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 


phate  of  iron  and  tartar  emetic,  the  first  qqle  Division,  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 

thing  each  morning,  for  six  consecutive  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro- 

.  .  .  ,  e  .  ,  _ _ ,  ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 

mornings,  m  one  pint  ot  dry  teed,  and  201-210-mile  zone  delivered,  during  November 

then  follow  with  the  ordinal-,  feed.  At  ,(op  ^  cla„  ,  prlce 

the  end  of  six  days  administer  a  full  dose 

of  raw  linseed  oil,  one  quart  being  the 

dose  for  an  adult  horse.  A  mixture  of 

two  parts  of  salt,  and  one  part  each  of 

dried  sulphate  of  iron,  tartar  emetic, 

flowers  of  sulphur  and  powdered  fenugreke 

is  also  fairly  effective  for  worm  expulsion. 


is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders) ;  Class 
2A,  $1.75;  Class  2B,  $1.75;  Class  2C,  $1.55; 

Class  2D,  $1,295;  Class  2E,  $1.245 — with  differ¬ 
ential  of  4c  on  these  classes;  Class  4A,  $1.45 — 
differential  of  3.3c;  Class  4B,  $1.22— differential 
Sc. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 
Effective  .Tune  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74,  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
.  .  ,  13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 

The  dose  IS  one  to  four  teaspoon  tuts  night  J>int.s  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 

may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 


and  morning,  in  dampened  feed,  for  a 
week.  Then  discontinue  the  treatment 
for  10  days,  when  it  may  be  resumed  if 
needed.  Tobacco  has  not  been  found  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  removal  of  worms  in  horses. 

B.  H.  B. 


below  the  above  standard  price, 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  Sfi^e;  extra,  92  score, 
35 %c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  34%  to  3514c;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  37y2c;  firsts,  36c;  centralized, 
34t4e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  36  to  38c; 
standard,  30c:  brown,  best,  34!4e;  standards, 
31c;  Pacific  Coast,  standards,  35%e;  storage, 
specials,  23i,4e;  standards,  23c;  flats,  22c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  larger 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  iy2  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
June  6  next,  at  Dallas,  every  breed,  rep-  «?  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 

5  .  .  5  *  Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 

resenting  all  types  of  swine,  will  be  there. 


Hogs  at  Texas  Centennial 

When  the  Texas  Centennial  starts, 


In  a  specially  constructed  building  pro¬ 
viding  all  the  comforts  a  modern  hog 
ever  dreamed  of,  if  hogs  do  dream,  they 


Chester  White  gilts  owned  by  C.  M.  Lash,  Lyon,  A.  Y.  A  little  shelled  corn 
scattered  through  cornstalks  keeps  them  busy  and  provides  needed  exercise. 


stone.  100  lbs.  In  addition  to  this  I  pick  will  live  well.  Automatic  feed  troughs 
up  from  a  local  fish  market  all  the  waste  will  set  before  them  the  choicest  of  pig- 
trimmings,  such  as  heads,  tails,  etc.  This  dom’s  morsels,  and  every  12  hours  a  valet 
is  cooked  up  and  fed  entirely  to  the  sows,  will  change  their  bedding.  Private  baths 
and  in  liberal  amounts.  This  is  highly  will  be  available  several  times  daily. 


larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  28c:  broilers,  19  to  26c;  ducks,  near¬ 
by.  22e;  geese,  21c:  squabs,  pair,  40  to  65c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  24  to  25e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  25  to  35c;  fowls,  15  to  25c;  roost¬ 
ers,  17  to  19c;  turkeys,  25  to  31c;  ducks,  15  to 
22e;  squabs,  lb.,  30  to  55c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $10  to  $11.75;  cows,  $4  to  $5;  bulls, 
$6;  calves,  $7.50  to  $14;  hogs,  $9.85;  sheep, 
$5;  lambs,  $9.25  to  $12.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bn..  Black  Twig  75c,  Cortland  $1  to 
$1.15,  Stark  75c,  Northern  Spy  $1.10  to  $1.50, 
Baldwins  90c  to  $1.25,  Newtown  Pippin  65c, 
Yorks  90c  to  $1.15.  Stayman  Winesap  75c  to  $1, 
Rome  Beauty  80c  to  $1,  Delicious  $1.13  to  $1.50, 
McIntosh  $1.35  to  $1.75,  R.  I. .Greenings  $1.25 
to  $1.65,  other  varieties$etaoinshrdluETARTH 
to  $1.05.  other  varieties  65c  to  $1,  N.  W. 
Greenings  $1.10  to  $1.35.  Cranberries,  En.,  % 
bbl.  $3.25  to  $4.50.  Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt.,  8  to 
12c.  Pears,  bu.  bskt.,  5c  to  $1.25.  Strawberries, 
Fla.,  freezer,  pt.,  30  to  35c.  Oranges,  box,  $2.50 
to  $5.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bn.,  $1.50  to  $5.50.  Beets,  State,  100 
lbs.,  $1.05  to  $1.15.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt., 
8  to  13c.  Cabbage,  nearby.  Savoy,  bbl.,  75  to 
90c;  State,  white,  bag,  50  to  75c:  S.  C.,  white, 
bskt..  75c  to  $1;  Fla.,  bskt..  $1.50  to  $1.93. 
Carrots,  washed,  bu..  S5e  to  $1.  Celery  knobs, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1.25.  Cucumbers,  bu..  50c.  Kale, 
bu.,  $1.  Lettuce.  Fla.,  crate.  75c  to  $1.13; 
Cal.,  Iceberg,  crate,  $2  to  $3.  Lima  beans,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.50.  Okra,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.50.  Onions, 
En..  yellow,  50  lbs.,  35c  to  $1.25;  Red.  bag,  75c 
to  $1.25.  Oyster  plants,  doz.  bchs.,  75c  to  $1. 
Parsnips,  bn..  60  to  75c.  Peas,  bu.,  $2  to 
$3.65.  Radishes,  bu.,  50  to  60c.  Spinach,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.13.  Squash,  Hubbard,  bskt.,  $3  to 


BIG  FARM  AND  DAIRY  AUCTION 

January  16-17,  1936  at  10:30  A.  M.  each  day,  in  a 
tent,  warm  lunch  served  at  noon. 

To  settle  estate  of  late  Geo.  P.  Klippel,  sale  held  at 
his  farm  lYz  mi.  north  of  Cedarville.  N.  Y.  7  mi.  south, 
of  Ilion,  7  mi.  north  of  West  Winfield. 

All  household  goods,  farm  machinery,  and  150  acre 
farm  will  be  sold  the  first  day. 

50  head  of  Registered  Ayrshire  Cattle,  Accredited,  and 
blood  tested,  sell  the  second  day,  along  with  team  of 
horses,  harnesses  and  6  grade  cows. 

Fred  J.  Klippel,  executor. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


Fppp  have  you  a  lame  horse  or  cow?  Great- 

■  est  64-page,  illustrated  SAVOSS  BOOK  on 

symptons,  diagnosing  and  treatment.  White  Today. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  351  Slat©  St.,  Blnghampton,  N.  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  SAVOSS,  formerly  Save-the-Horne 
Treatment  famous  40  years,  at  all  druggists. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer's  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAKBELh  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Reasonable  GUERNSEY  BULL 

■  Gentle  —  Accredited  —  Negative  —  Well  Bred. 

HENRY  JENSEN  -  East  Chatham,  N.  Y 


Pedigreed  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

. nt  f? p/ifUfid/j/j?  PriVp.t  " 


at  Reasonable  Prices 
A.  J.  McNAB 


Shekomeko.  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


49  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Bred  to  freshen  during  winter  and  spring 
and  11  not  bred  T.  B.  and  Blood- tested. 

J.  C.  REAGAN,  TI  LLY.  NEW  YORK 


JERSEYS 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

Five  upstanding  registered  bulls  imported  in  dam,  re¬ 
presenting  some  of  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  one  yearling,  four  seven  months.  Pedigrees 
and  details  on  request. 

HALCYON  FARM  GOSHEN,  NEW  YORK 

WANTED ! 

Six  Purebred  Jersey  Heifers.  6  to  12  months  of  age. 

J.  H.  &  J.  C.  COR  WITH  WATER  MILL,  N.  Y. 

(  SWINE  \ 


PIGS  ! 

)  ,8>  JO,  12  weeks  (fid. 


$3.1 


Tomatoes,  repacked,  72s  crate  $2  to 


relished  by  them,  and  I  wish  you  could 
see  a  six-weeks-old  pig  go  for  it.  They 
thrive  and  my  pigs  are  strong  and 
growthy.  A  neighbor  recently  butchered 
one  of  my  Spring  barrows  at  the  age  of 
7 y2  months  which  dressed  260  lbs.  One 
of  my  sows  farrowed  a  Fall  litter  of  1< 
pigs.  Fifteen  of  them  were  bom. alive  , 
and  she  weaned  13.  I  feed  the  cooked 
fish  to  both  gilts  and  sows.” 

As  you  can  see  this  man  is  getting  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  his  system  might  be  used 
with  your  sows  using  commercial  dried 
tish  meal  if  you  cannot  obtain  fish  waste 
as  he  has  available.  I  would  suggest  you 
use  the  mineral  and  supplement  men¬ 
tioned,  using  about  a  handful  per  head 
at  a  feeding  and  using  10  lbs.  of  fish  meal 
with  each  100  lbs.  of  corn  fed.  K.  \v.  D. 


$2.25,  90s  crate  $1.75  to  $2.  White  potatoes, 
Fla.,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Bermuda,  bbl..  $5  to 
$7;  Bermuda,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Me.,  180  lbs., 
$3:  Prince  Edward  Isle,  90  lbs.,  $1.85.  Sweet 
potatoes.  Jersey,  bskt.,  40c  to  $1.50;  Del.,  bskt., 
50c  to  $1. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $18;  No.  2.  $17:  No.  3,  $14  to 
$15;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $20;  Alfalfa,  $18  to 
walls,  tracing  the  history  of  the  hog,  and  $22. 

his  part  in  the  livestock  industry.  Mean-  GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.20;  corn.  No.  2,  yel.. 


There  will  be  artistic  murals  on  the 


while  they  will  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  pork-raising. 
Exhibits  will  show  the  effects  of  un¬ 
balanced  rations  and  the  benefits  of 
scientific  feeding.  There  will  he  exhibits 
showing-  that,  even  with  an  abundance  of 
food,  one  hog  may  lose  weight  while  his 
brother  or  sister,  with  less  volume  but 
better  balance,  will  be  doing  well.  The 


7 9 Vic ;  oats,  4114c;  rye,  68c;  barley,  85c. 
RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  45  to  60e;  eggs.  45  to  50c;  chickens, 
32  to  35c;  squabs,  each,  40  to  75c;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  6c;  letuee,  head,'  5  to  10c:  apples,  doz., 
40  to  00c;  string  beans,  lb..  20  to  25c;  onions, 
lb;,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  head,  10  to  15c. 


“The  great  men  are  all  dead,”  she 
said,  with  evident  regret;  “But  the  beau¬ 
tiful  women  are  not,”  he  replied,  looking 
results  will  he  shown  further  in  cured  earnestly  at  her.  “Of  course.”  she  added, 

after  a  moment’s  reflection,  “I  always  ex¬ 
cept  present  company.”  “So  do  I,”  he 
replied. — Watchman-Examiner. 


meat  exhibits. 

Though  most  breeds  originated  in  the 
United  States,  the  progenitors  of  these 
swine  were  brought  here  from  over  the 


Doctor  :  “Has  the  patient  been  de- 


Worms  of  Horse 


When  you  went  he  said  ‘Has  that  idiot 
gone?’ — and  those  were  the  last  sensible 
words  he  said.” — Credit  Lost. 


Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  tor  worms 

for  a  horse  that  is  five  yearn  old.  h.  b  Exposition,  Mi, 

Young  and  adult  horses  are  very  often  «•  ijaiL  11  1  1  . 

infested  with  round  worms  and  pin  worms,  historical  «h,b,t  showing  ill,  ev- 
also  blood  worms.  The  last  named  is  the  of  hogs  in. Texas. 

mo-st  deadly,  especially  to  young  horses,  Members  of  the  4-1 1  and' Future  Ear- 
ami  is  pinkish  in  color,  an  inch  or  so  long,  mers  clubs  will  have  hog  and  pig  shows 

pointed  at  one  end  and  square  at  the  during  the  Exposition,  with  all  breeds 

other.  Bound  worms  are  six  inches  or  represented.  The  grand  finale,  as  far  as 
more  in  length,  yellowish  white  in  color  the  future  hams  of  the  show  are  con- 
and  tapered  at  both  ends.  They  inhabit  cerned  will  he  the  Swine  Show  from 

the  small  intestines.  Pin  worms  are  an  November  7  to  15,  at  which  prizes  will 

inch  or  so  long,  yellowish  white  in  color,  ^  awarded. 

small  in  caliber  and  pointed.  They  in-  ^  gtangel,  director  of  the  live 

habit  the  large  intestines,  and  also  the  glock*  d^[sion  is  worUing  with  the  farm 
rectum,  where  they  cause  irritation  in-  a<i.entg  of  054  Texas  counties  on  the  de¬ 
dicated  by  stamping  pawing  or  kicking  in  v“opmenj,  of  ]ive  fitock  exhibits.  Au- 


seas.  Their  history  in  America  and  in  lirious,  nurse?”  Nurse:  “Yes.  doctor. 
Texas  will  be  shown  in  picture  and  dia¬ 
gram.  There  is  common  to  Texas  two 
species  of  wild  hogs,  the  Bazorbaeks  and 
the  Javelinas.  These  hogs  also  will  play 

included  in 

historical  exhibit  showing  the  evolution 


DEPENDABLE 

Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed  ..... 

Chester- Berkshire  Crossed  v  fil'P  24:,or.„  mocr?  aL 

,  25,  54.50* 

Duroc-Poland  Crossed  )  55,  $g  eaCh. 

Triple  treated  if  desired  to  prevent  cholera  and  pneu¬ 
monia.  50c  each.  Quotations  only  temporary.  WeTe 
enough  to  supply  demand  last  Spring.  Buy  NOW! 
Fresh  Boars:  $20,  $25,  $30,  $35.  Young  Boars.  2.  3,  4, 
5  months  old,  $6,  $6.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  $9,  $10,  $12,  $15. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  fall  pigs,  now  ready  to  go.  Boars  and  sows 
and  unrelated  pairs.  Young  service  boars  for  spring 
breeding.  All  pedigreed  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MD. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085  Top  Quality  Pigs 

Chester  &  Yorkshire;  Berkshire  &  O.I.C.  Crossed — 
6-7  weeks  old  $3.75  each. 

8-9  weeks  old  $4.00  each. 

Skip  C.O.D.  Service  Boars  150-300  lhs.  for  sale. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berk  shire,  8-9  weeks  $4. 
Young  Chester  White  boars,  50-100  lbs.  $8-15  each. 
Shoats,  25-100  lbs.,  at  reasonable  prices.  Vaccination 
extra.  Crates  flee.  Ship  C.O.D.  one  or  more. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

r„_  Coin  10  week  old  thorough  bred  Berkshire  pigs. 

rUl  Jdlc  J.  WALTER  BRENDLE.  Littlestown,  Pa. 


FERRETS 


rrnn PTC  from  the  best  hunting  stock  available, 
r  LIvIvEi  1  O  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Price  $2.00 
each,  $3.50  a  pair.  Shipped  COD.  Special  prices  on 

large  lots.  LEWIS  L.  MACKEY,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 

Ferrets:  trained  hunters  and  rat  killers  $2;  each  or 
$3.50  pr.  Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  O. 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Shropshlres — Breeding  ewes,  ram  &  ewa  lambs. 
Attractive  prices.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


[ 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  414  to  6  lbs.  18c  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  English  Shepherd  Puppies — from  heel 
driving  parents;  black,  white  and  tan  markings. 
Males,  $8;  females,  SB.  Wire  Terriers,  eligible.  Females, 
SB;  males,  SIO.  GEORGE  MANLEY,  Greene.  N.  Y. 

CL„_LorJ  Piinnipc  *7 -OO  EACH.  Good  watch  dog, 
Ofiepnera  ruppics  Six  months  old  Airedale  and  Police 
crossed,  $12.  SPRING  VALLEY  KENNEL,  Bellville,  O 

COR  Sale— Two  More  Bunches  English  Shepherd 
*  Pups— Heel  driving  stock.  Males,  $6.00,  females, 
$3.00.  MAPLE  HILL  FARMJCENNELS, Chester,  Vt. 

rnp  CHCf  HANDSOME  GREAT  DANE- 

l  \JI\  J.d LL  .  male  brindle,  l1.,  years  old,  sacrifice 
at  $40  cash.  GILBERT  WHITLOCK,  Bethany,  Conn. 

New  Foundland  Pups  If^V;ia^tT^!nX,nd(!oe 

WILLIAM  G.  THOMPSON,  Engliehtown,  New  Jersey 

riAl  I  TPC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
LULL1LO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARRS,  Hastings,  h.  Y. 

NEW  FOUNDLAND  Puppies— farm  raised.  Reg.  A.  K.  C. 
Price  reasonable.  C.  W.  MARTLV,  R.  D.  1,  Bird  in  Hand,  Pa. 


the  stable  at  night,  and  chronic  rubbing 
of  the  tail.  Worms  are  contracted  from 
contaminated  feed  or  water  or  from  graz¬ 
ing  old  pastures. 

If  possible  have  a  veterinarian  adminis¬ 
ter  worm  treatment  to  your  horse.  After 
withholding  feed  for  36  honors  be  will 
administer  two  to  five  drams  of  carbon 


thorities  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  A.  A 
M.  Colleges;  Louisiana  State  University 
and  Texas  Technological  College  also  are 
assisting  in  setting  up  the  exhibits 
Buildings  in  the  Farm  Center,  composed 
of  two  live  stock  buildings,  the  Hall  of 
Agriculture,  Poultry  Building  and  the 


The  Pennsylvania  State  Swine  Breeders’  Associations 
in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

PUREBRED  SOW  SALES 

IN  SWINE  RING  OF  THE  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 

One  hundred  and  thirty  head  of  selected  registered  sows,  mated  to  outstanding  purebred  boars 
and  guaranteed  to  be  in  pig. 

Chester  White,  Hampshire  and  Poland  China:  1  P.  M.  Wed.,  Jan.  22. 
Berkshire  and  Duroc  Jersey:  1  P.  M.  Thurs.,  Jan.  23. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE!  TO: 

ALEX  COOPER,  Reynoldsville,  Pa«  —  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Berkshire  Breeders’  Association 
C.  E.  CASSEL,  Hershey,  Pa.  —  —  Secretary  Pennsylvania  Chester  White  Breeders’  Association! 

G.  A.  BURDICK,  Wrightsville,  Pa. - Secretary  Pennsylvania  Duroc  Jersey  Breeders’  Association 

H.  H.  SNAVELY,  Willow  Street,  Pa. - Secretary  Pennsylvania  Hampshire  Breeders’  Association 

B.  H  WILSON,  Coatesville,  Pa. - Secretary  Pennsylvania  Poland  Chinal  Breeders’  Association 
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is  year 
many  thousands 
of  thrifty  farm  fami¬ 
lies  will  join  our 
five  million  cus¬ 
tomers  and  save 
more  money  than 
ever  before  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  they  will  buy 
everything  to  wear 
for  all  the  family 
from  The  Chicago 
Mail  Order  Co.  . 
If  you  wish  to  save  a 
lot  of  money  on  Women’s  and 
Misses’  Hats,  Coats,  Dresses,  and  on  Men’s 
and  Children’s  Clothing,  Shoes,  Dry  Goods 
and  things  for  the  home . 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  SALE  BOOK 

A  POSTAL  CARD  BRINGS  IT 


WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


CHICAGO  MAIL  ORDER  CO. 

Address  Dept.  M  C  h  i  c  a  q  o 


Hatch  Your  Own  Chicks — SAVE  MONEY 

Genuine  Calif.  Redwood  outer  walls' 
1  in.  thick.  Inner 
walls  of  Insulite— top 
and  bottom  plywood; 
double  glass  in  door; 
roomy  nursery;  cop¬ 
per  tanks,  hot  water 

Money-Back  Guarantee  fiCompfem  ' w^mr^- 
ing  tray  and  fixtures.  150  Egg  size  only  $1 1 .85 
Freight  Paid.  Order  from  this  ad.  Catalog  of 
larger  sizes,  brooders,  poultry  supplies  FREE. 


TURKEYS 

DUCKS 

GEESE 

..can  be  hatch¬ 
ed  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Incubators 
without  change 
or  adjustment. 


WISCONSIN  IRONCLAD  CO*,  Dept.  426-1  Racine,  Wisconsin 


CASH  IN 

raising  PR  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  day* 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 

PR  COMPANY,  205  H.  St.  Melrose,  Mas*. 


P 


OULTRY  TRIBUNE  kKSM; 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


Used  Buckeye  Incubators 

sale.  2,000  eggs  and  up.  Oil  or  electric.  Write  us  for 
data  on  machine  you  need — we  have  it.  BUCKEYE 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dept.  X-+6?  Springfield,  Ohio. 


RUCYRUS  CHICKS  BUILD  BETTER  FLOCK 


Bucyrus  Chicks  are  bred  , 
for  surplus  vigor  from  free  ' 
range,  scientifically  fed,  pure 
bred  flocks,  headed  by  pedi 
greed  males.  All  flocks  blood- 
tested  for  b.w.d.  Send  for  your 
beautiful  1936  catalog-It’s  Free.  \ 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO. 


Box  526-R 
BUCYRUS,  O 


schweglers“Th6R’6’BRED"  baby 

. —  “LIVE  AND  LAV"  CHICKS 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

Why  we  can  offer  blood- 
tested  "Breeder  Quality”  at 
low  prices.  Splendid  results 
at  1934-35  Official  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  14  outstanding 
breeds — Free  book.  Send  postal 
now.  Early  order  discount. 
Sehwegler’s  Hatchery,  207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“KERLIN-I 

QUALITY” 

DAY-OLD 

PULLETS 

36  years  developing 
Money-Making  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Big,  beautiful 
white  birds.  Lay  big,  white 
eggs  and  lots  of  them. 
Mountain  reared.  Trap- 

nested  breeders.  AH  breeders  bloodtested  for 

B.W.  D.  by  licensed  Vets.  All  reactors  removed.  90%  Sex  Guar* 
antee.  Baby  chicks— both  sexes.  Low  Priced.  Big  catalog  free* 

KERLIN  POULTRY  FARM,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa* 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

22  YEARS  hatching  &  breeding  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Chicks  are  Special-Bred  from  blood  lines  of  trap-nest 
records  270-337  eggs  per  bird,  of  large  snow  white 
eggs,  livability  guaranteed.  Early  order  discount. 
Free  folder  and  prices. 

WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  ANO  HATCHERY, 
Box  H-216,  Earl  Woolf,  Owner,  Milford,  N.  J. 

HOLTZ  APPLE’S 

White  Rocks  Chicks — Eggs 

for  greater  egg  and  broiler  profits.  3,000  granddaugh¬ 
ters  of  200-egg  hens  mated  to  240  R.O.P.,  200-270- 
egg  pedigreed  males.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum 
Tested.  Early  order  discount  circular. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE,  BOX  35,  ELIDA,  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHICKS  10o 

New  Hampshire  and  ft.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Rocks..  $8.00 


AA  Grade  Leghorns .  8.50 

Utility  ^Leghorns .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.50 


Pluin  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


pUir'IfC  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 
'-BlV.IV.O  ecj  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 
Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  lit  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependable 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
Farm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  13,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 

wie  am 


Also  Turkey  Poults,  Baby 
Chicles  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
for  PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY.  Inc. 

Biox  34.  LaRue,  Ohio 


I 


ESBENSHADE'S  champion  strain  bronze  turkeys. 

Large,  healthy,  profitable  breeders.  Reasonable, 

Write  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Rooks,  Pa. 


BRONZE  &  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  from  Eastern  States,  Hartford 
0  Sc  New  York  winners.  Elsie  Ilulloek,  Washington  Depot, Conn, 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Appreciation 

Oh,  that  my  pen  could  tell,  in  some  small 
measure, 

Of  all  the  things  in  Nature  that  I  treas¬ 
ure. 

The  trees,  which  spread  their  garments 
green  in  Spring, 

To  nest  the  robins,  as  their  songs  they 
bring — 

Those  songs  that  speak  of  old  things  now 
made  new. 

Of  fields  and  meadows  fresh  with  morn¬ 
ing  dew. 

Oh.  for  the  gift  of  language  to  convey 
These  thoughts  to  others  in  a  fitting  way. 
When  gazing  on  God's  deep  and  restless 
sea, 

I  feel  his  restful  arms  encircling  me. 
Great  God  !  to  Thee  we  owe  our  bound¬ 
less  praise 

For  beauteous  moonlit  nights  and  sunny 
days. 

Mountains  and  hills,  arrayed  in  Autumn 
glory. 

Are  well  deserving  of  a  wondrous  story. 

VALERIA  CAREW. 

* 

As  we  revel  in  the  blanket  of  .snow 
that  Winter  has  now  spread  upon 
Mother  Earth,  our  thoughts  turn  to 
Spring  which  is  not  “far  behind.”  What 
a  joy  it  is  to  have  such  seasonal  variety — 
each  season  bringing  some  special  delight 
to  everyone  of  us ! 

A  few  months  ago.  a  friend  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  wrote  about  the  cold  'Winter 
they  were  experiencing  and  now  that  our 
Winter  is  here,  they  will  be  basking  in 
the  warm  sunshine.  It  is  this  bit  of  va¬ 
riety  that  keeps  life  from  being  humdrum. 
Even  in  the  tropics  there  are  definite 
changes  in  the  weather  and  some  delight¬ 
fully  cool  days  despite  the  absence  of 
snow. 

So  even  on  the  coldest  mid-January 
day,  we  may  know  that  Spring  is  just 
around  the  corner  and  the  robin  will  not 
forget  to  bring  us  his  cheery  song ! 


“An  Apple  a  Day” 

If  we  should  hold  a  popularity  contest 
on  fruits,  which  one  do  you  think  would 
receive  the  most  votes?  I  should  say  the 
homemakers  would  vote  for — apples  ! 

The  apple  is  both  appealing  to  the  eye 
and  palatable ;  it  is  a  very  adaptable 
fruit  also.  Perhaps  most  frequently  used 
raw,  it  still  lends  itself  to  many  cooked 
uses.  In  speaking  of  its  fine  points,  let’s 
not  fail  to  mention  its  splendid  keeping 
qualities.  Since  it  is  four-fifth  water  in 
its  ripe  state,  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  diet.  Because  today  we  examine  our 
food-stuffs  from  a  vitamin  content,  let’s 
note  that  the  apple  is  fairly  high  in  vita¬ 
mins  B  and  C,  and  has  a  rather  plentiful 
amount  of  roughage.  Vitamin  C,  as  you 
will  remember,  is  easily  destroyed  in 
cooking,  so  that  is  where  the  raw  apple 
has  a  special  food  value — what  is  that 
old  couplet— “an  apple  a  day  keeps  the 
doctor  away  !” 

The  fruit  contains  sugar  easily  digested 
and  minerals,  including  lime,  phosphorus 
and  magneisum.  While  speaking  of  the 
apple’s  health  qualities,  remember  one  of 
the  best  times  to  eat  a  raw  apple  is  be¬ 
fore  you  turn  out  the  light  and  curl  up 
in  bed.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
apple  mechanically  cleans  the  teeth  and 
protects  them  from  bacterial  ravages  dur¬ 
ing  the  night — which  by  the  way  some 
dental  specialists  claim  is  when  most  of 
this  trouble  occurs. 

It  must  have  been  a  professional  joke- 
ster  who  first  started  that  joke  on  the 
apple  with  that  scornful  reply,  “Oh,  ap¬ 
ple-sauce  !”  For  the  apple  deserves  better 
things.  Most  of  us  would  smile  if  apple¬ 
sauce  were  suggested  for  dessert.  Do  you 
serve  it?  The  family  wouldn't  eat  it,  you 
say?  Perhaps  you  need  to  serve  it  with 
diplomacy.  This  is  what  I  mean — try 
some  variations  of  the  old-fashioned  ap¬ 
ple  sauce :  Cook  it  with  a  dash  of  cinna¬ 
mon — the  stick  variety,  or  some  cloves, 
especially  if  the  apples  have  been  in  stor¬ 
age.  Grandmother  often  served  hers 
with  grated  nutmeg  on  top,  and  a  lump 
of  butter  melted  and  stirred  in  while  hot. 

Another  interesting  way  to  serve  apple 
sauce  is  with  a  cup  of  cleaned  raisins 
added  while  the  sauce  is  cooking — long 
enough  to  plump  the  raisins.  Also  try 
adding  a  few  slices  of  orange  or  lemon, 
or  grapefruit,  allowing  the  citrus  flavor 
to  permeate  the  apple.  If  you  want  an 
attractive  sauce,  put  in  a  few  little  pink 
cinnamon  candies.  The  tang  thus  im¬ 
parted  is  delicious. 

Baked  apples  are  popular.  Try  filling 
the  centers  with  brown  sugar,  raisins, 
some  butter  and  a  dash  of  spice.  Another 
method  is  to  fill  centers  with  chopped 
nuts  and  grated  orange  peel.  Others  use 
honey  instead  of  sugar  in  them. 

For  a  children's  party,  bake  the  small 
red  apples,  leaving  the  skin  on,  don’t  cook 
too  soft — and  when  cool  and  damp  with 
syrup,  roll  in  grated  cocoanut  and  let  dry 
partly  before  serving. 


Here  is  an  old-fashioned  apple  favorite : 
Fried  apples.  Just  slice  in  eighths,  core, 
leaving  the  skin  on ;  fry  over  a  slow  fire, 
preferably  in  fresh  bacon  grease,  and 
serve  with  crisp  bacon  or  sausage.  This 
is  delicious  on  a  cold  day. 

Apples  blend  nicely  with  pineapple  for 
pie  or  pudding.  And  don’t  overlook  ap¬ 
ple-sauce  cake.  Brown  Betty  Pudding, 
that  old  stand-by  with  our  men  folk.  A 
very  delicious  salad  is  celery,  apple  and 
shrimp  in  equal  quantities. 

Here’s  to  apples — that  popular  fruit ! 

MAREL  WORTH. 


Carrot  Variations 

I  think  I  am  fairly  safe  in  saying  that 
the  average  family  is  not  overly  fond  of 
carrots.  Despite  their  high  food  value, 
and  their  supposed  ability  not  only  of 
making  one  good-natured,  which  seems 
entirely  possible,  but  also  of  making  one’s 
hair  curly,  which  I  am  inclined  to  doubt, 
since  they  never  have  had  any  noticeable 
effect  on  mine,  still  we  hear  the  familiar 
remark  of  so  many  housewives :  “Try  to 
get  the  family  to  eat  them !’’ 

All  right,  let’s  do  that  very  thing.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  I  have 
learned  many  new  ways  to  serve  carrots, 
and  now  they  are  a  regular  part  of  our 
weekly,  if  not  daily,  menu.  Since  no  two 
households  are  conducted  in  the  same 
way.  we  often  find  that  some  dish  that 
lias  become  a  favorite  in  one  home  is  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  in  another,  so  perhaps 
some  of  the  following  recipes  and  sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  new  to  the  readers  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.,  and  may  help  to  make  car¬ 
rots  better  liked  by  all  members  of  the 
family. 

You  probably  have  noticed  how  chil¬ 
dren  love  to  eat  them  raw,  right  out  of 


The  Saw  "Wheel  Quilt. — This  block  shows  a  fine 
use  for  print  scraps  and  is  very  pretty  when 
colors  are  well  arranged.  The  blocks  '  are  10 
inches  square  and  to  be  joined  with  white 
blocks.  One  print  and  one  plain  color  may  be 
used  alternately  for  the  saw-like  points,  if 
scraps  are  not  at  hand.  Price  of  the  pattern 
is  15  cents,  any  two  of  the  quilt  patterns  for 
25  cents.  The  quilt  pattern  catalog  containing 
pictures  of  124  old-time  quilt  patterns  also  sells 
at  15  cents.  ISend  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 

the  garden.  One  day  I  cleaned  and 
scraped  several  crisp,  tender  carrots,  cut 
them  in  small  square  strips  lengthwise, 
and  served  them  like  celery,  to  be  eaten 
with  salt.  Everyone  enjoyed  them  except 
Grandma,  who  could  not  chew  them,  so 
hers  were  served  grated.  Often  we  have 
a  very  simple  salad,  consisting  of  grated 
carrot  piled  upon  a  crisp  lettuce  leaf,  and 
seasoned  with  a  dash  of  salt  and  a  spoon¬ 
ful  of  dressing.  This  is  such  a  pretty  dish 
to  serve  individually.  Again  the  grated 
carrot  is  combined  with  shredded  cabbage, 
finely  chopped  celery  and  a  bit  of  onion, 
in  a  jellied  salad,  made  with  lemon  jello. 
and  served  with  dressing,  the  salad  being 
molded  in  one  large  dish  or  in  the  small 
molds.  We  always  plan  this  for  holiday 
dinners.  Crushed  pineapple,  by  the  way, 
is  a  fine  addition  to  this  salad.  Then  the 
boys  like  grated  carrots  mixed  with  dress¬ 
ing  as  a  sandwich  filler,  especially  with 
the  addition  of  a  lettuce  or  cabbage  leaf. 
And  of  course  we  all  like  the  grated  car¬ 
rot  sprinkled  over  the  big  dish  of  cabbage 
salad  just  before  it  is  carried  to  the  ta¬ 
ble. 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  new  grater  I 
purchased  at  our  county  fair  this  year. 
It  has  always  been  such  a  job  to  get  the 
carrots  grated  for  these  dishes,  but  now 
it  is  just  fun.  The  grater  is  simply  a 
flat  oblong  utensil  made  of  heavy  twisted 
strands  woven  in  squares  about  half  an 
inch  across.  It  has  a  handle  on  one  end. 
The  grater  is  placed  across  a  dish,  or  the 
lower  end  is  set  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  while  the  handle  is  grasped  firmly, 
holding  it  at  an  angle.  A  carrot  can  be 
quickly  grated,  clear  down  to  the  last 
bit,  without  any  danger  of  cutting  the 
hand,  for  it  has  no  sharp  edges.  A  tap 
or  two  upon  the  edge  of  the  basin  frees 
every  scrap  of  the  carrot,  and  a  quick 
rinse  under  the  faucet  cleans  the  grater. 
With  the  old-fashioned  grater,  more  car¬ 
rot  was  left  clinging  to  the  rough  surfaces 
than  fell  through  into  the  dish,  and  so 
much  was  wasted.  Incidentally,  this 
is  just  as  fine  for  cheese,  apple,  etc.,  and 
it  makes  an  excellent  mat  to  set  a  pie  or 
cake  on  when  one  is  in  a  hurry  to  have  it 
cool.  The  air  is  able  to  circulate  under 
the  dish  as  well  as  around  the  top  and 
sides.  I  just  could  not  keep  house  with¬ 
out  it  now.  It  cost  me  only  25  cents. 

As  for  cooked  carrots,  we  all  use  them 
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in  soups,  or  diced  and  served  with  peas, 
or  cooked  in  slices  and  creamed.  But  did 
you  ever  cook  them  when  cut  in  halves, 
if  small,  or  in  quarters,  or  large  thick 
slices,  and  then  make  a  rich  butter  sauce 
with  the  juice  or  liquid  left  in  the  ket¬ 
tle.1'  This  sauce  should  be  seasoned  and 
slightly  thickened,  then  poured  hot  over 
the  steaming  carrots.  Sometimes  I  fry 
the  cooked  slices  in  butter,  just  as  we  do 
parsnips.  They  are  very  good  this  wav. 
Season  thoroughly,  of  course,  before  fry¬ 
ing.  (I  never  salt  the  carrots  until  they 
are  cooked  tender.  A  recipe  book  states 
that  no  woody  vegetable  should  be  salted 
when  cooking,  as  it  tends  to  make  it 
tough.  Beets,  turnips  and  parsnips  all 
come  under  this  head.) 

Glazed  carrots  are  prepared  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Twelve  medium  carrots,  parboiled 
until  tender.  Slice  lengthwise,  place  in 
frying  pan  with  four  tablespoons  heated 
lard  or  drippings,  and  one  sliced  green 
pepper,  if  desired.  Sprinkle  with  sugar 
aUrn.C0°k  they  are  glazed  and  brown. 

llien  try  these  carrot  fries:  Scrape  and 
cut  carrots  lengthwise  into  quarter-inch 
slices.  Dip  in  beaten  egg,  roll  in  corn¬ 
flake  crumbs,  and  brown  in  meat  drip¬ 
pings.  Cover  and  cook  slowly  about  15 
minutes. 

(  ooked  carrots  sliced  or  cubed  combine 
with  other  cooked  or  raw  .vegetables  very 
nicely  in  salads.  A  neighbor  also  adds 
diced  carrots  as  well  as  peas  to  the  meat 
and  gravy  in  her  meat  pies,  covering  over 
the  mixture  with  a  biscuit  crust.  An¬ 
other  friend  makes  what  she  calls  a 
baked  vegetable  pie,  using  equal  amounts 
ot  cooked  diced  potatoes  and  carrots, 
cooked  peas  and  cooked  shredded  meat, 
preferably  veal,  beef  or  pork.  This  is 
well  seasoned  and  moistened  with  a  cup 
or  so  of  meat  gravy  or  white  sauce,  and 
baked  about  30  minutes. 

Everyone  will  want  to  try  this  carrot 
loaf,  too.  Scrape  and  grind  enough  car¬ 
rots  through  the  food  chopper  to  make 

u  •.  jUps’  Mix  wel1  witl1  one  cup  of  cold 
boiled  rice,  one-lialf  cup  finely  chopped 
peanuts  (or  two  tablespoons  of  peanut 
butter),  add  one  cup  milk,  one  beaten  egg, 
two  tablespoons  chopped  green  pepper’ 
one  tablespoon  minced  onion,  three  table¬ 
spoons  finely  chopped  salt  pork  or  bacon, 
or  the  same  quantity  of  butter,  a  dash  of 
pepper,  about  one-half  teaspoon  salt  and 
the  same  of  dry  mustard.  Shape  into  a 
loaf,  or  place  in  a  casserole,  and  bake  one 
hour  in  a  good  oven.  Serve  hot,  and  with 
tomato  sauce,  if  you  wish.  The  carrots 
may  be  cooked  first  and  chopped.  Partial¬ 
ly  cooked  hamburg  may  also  be  used  in 
place  of  the  salt  pork  or  bacon.  This  is 
an  entirely  “different”  dish,  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  like. 

East  but  not  least,  I  am  wondering 
how  many  of  you  ever  make  carrot  piev 
It  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  pumpkin 
pie,  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
it.  I  cook  the  carrots  until  tender,  mash 
fine,  and  use  the  same  as  pumpkin,  with 
milk,  eggs  and  spices. 

Who  has  another  good  carrot  recipe? 

I  shall  be  glad  to  add  any  new  ones  to 
my  list,  which  I  hope  will  prove  helpful 
to  someone.  mbs  f  l  b 


Memory  Quilts 

Winter  is  here  and  the  cold  davs  and 
long  evenings  will  lure  us  to  the  scrap 
boxes  and  quilt  designs  again.  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  have  such  a  useful 
hobby  to  occupy  our  time  when  outdoor 
work  is  not  so  pressing  and  meals  are 
quickly  prepared  because  of  a  full  cellar! 
I  have  started  some  quilts  for  my  daugh¬ 
ter  which  I  am  sure  she  will  cherish  al¬ 
ways.  Each  time  I  make  her  a  dress  a 
quilt  block  is  made  from  some  of  the 
scraps. 

Each  blue  dress  will  have  a  block  in  a 
quilt  called  “Bachelor's  Puzzle.”  “Con¬ 
ventional  Star  '  boasts  a  block  from  each 
of  her  pink  dresses  and  will  be  joined 
with  plain  pink.  The  green  dresses  and 
the  lavender  ones  will  have  blocks  made 
in  the  A\  hirligig  design.  The  two  colors 
will  alternate  when  the  blocks  are  joined. 
The  yellow  prints  are  being  made  into  a 
“Basket”  quilt. 

The  smallest  prints  of  all  the  colors 
are  being  used  also  in  a  quilt,  “The  Sun- 
bonnet  Girl.”  Scraps  of  the  dress  mate¬ 
rial  are  appliqued  on  white  for  the  sun- 
bonnet  and  the  skirt.  The  pantaloons, 
petticoat,  shoes,  curls,  and  waist  are  em¬ 
broidered  in  harmonizing  colors.  This 
quilt  will  be  the  prettiest  of  all,  but  of 
course  is  more  work. 

If  the  quilt  block  is  cut  out  when  the 
new  dress  is  being  made,  the  blocks  soon 
accumulate  and  one  does  not  realize  it. 
Norma  is  only  four  years  old  but  she  al¬ 
ready  has  14  blocks  in  her  blue  quilt,  10 
in  her  “Sunbonnet”  quilt,  besides  several 
in  each  of  the  other  colors.  She  lias  a 
new  sister,  three  months  old,  so  it  will 
not  be  long  until  her  mother  will  have 
two  sets  of  memory  quilts  to  work  at. 

I  keep  all  the  blocks  and  patterns  for 
these  quilts  in  a  separate  box  so  that  it 
is  easy  to  find  them.  j.  u.  H. 


Apple  Blanc  Mange. — Four  apples,  two 
cups  water,  four  tablespoons  sugar,  three 
tablespoons  corn  starch,  stirred  smooth 
in  one-third  cup  water.  Wash,  peel  and 
slice  apples  in  a  sauce  pan,  add  water 
and  salt.  Stew  until  soft.  Add  sugar 
and  stir  in  corn  starch  mixed  with  water. 
Cook  untiil  the  mixture  is  thickened  and 
until  there  is  no  taste  of  raw  starch 
(about  10  minutes). 
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Shut  That  Window 

As  we  tear  off  the  calendar’s  pages  and 
Winter  months  come  and  go,  the  regular 
schedule  of  colds  is  in  operation.  Sniffles 
and  snuffles  become  fashionable,  and 
many  are  forced  to  give  altogether  too 
much  time  and  attention  to  home  treat¬ 
ment  of  colds.  This  increase  in  colds  in 
Winter  is  due,  of  course,  to  several  fac¬ 
tors.  Exposure  to  cold  and  dampness 
stands  high.  Intimate  contact  with  each 
other  perhaps  is  second — the  penalty  we 
pay  for  the  congestion  of  our  modern 

livin 

But  the  Public  Health  Service  of  Enel e 
Sam  informs  us  that  poor  ventilation  in 
home,  school  and  workshop  has  much  to 
do  with  the  prevalence  of  Winter  colds. 
Many  of  us  overheat  our  homes,  exclude 
fresh  air,  and  become  overwarm  without 
realizing  it.  Then  we  go  outdoors,  or  get 
in  a  draft  and  the  result  is  a  slight  chill 
with  our  chances  for  taking  cold  greatly 
increased. 

No  two  persons  are  able  to  agree  on  a 
desirable  temperature.  Some  are  warm¬ 
blooded  and  like  a  lower  temperature; 
others  arc  chilly  persons.  There  is  never 
family  agreement  on  this  subject.  T  sual- 
ly  men  are  colder  blooded  than  women, 
for  Nature  has  provided  woman  with  a 
better  natural  protection,  a  more  general 
covering  of  fat,  than  men ;  this  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  greater  quantity  of  clothing 
men  wear.  Often  when  Father  comes  m, 
Mother  tactfully  suggests  to  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  that  the  door  or  win¬ 
dows  be  closed.  ,  , 

Research  has  revealed  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  temperature,  as  well  as  the  most 
healthful  is  between  68  and  70  degrees. 
There  should  be  a  slight  amount  ot  air 
motion  in  nil  rooms,  ns^  may  bo  brought 
about  by  the  small  opening  of  a  window, 
perhaps  at  regular  intervals. 

Scientific  studies  and  experiment  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  room  temperature  of  over  70 
degrees  may  not  be  as  healthful  because 
the  blood  pressure  falls  with  resulting 
decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  the  blood  cir¬ 
culation  system.  So  experiments  in  pub¬ 
lic  classrooms  have  proven  there  were  70 
per  cent  more  colds  among  pupils  where 
temperature  was  68.5  degrees,  than  where 
it  was  kept  at  66.5  degrees. 

There  was  a  time  long  ago  when  folks 
generally  were  ‘‘afraid-’  of  fresh  air. 
When  evening  came  windows  and  doors 
were  tightly  closed — an  inheritance  in 
thought  perhaps  from  a  much  earlier  day 
when  the  night  air  was  superstitiously 
believed  to  contain  “evil  spirits.  ’  In  the 
last  decade  or  so  giant  strides  have  been 
taken  in  the  air-conditioning  and  proper 
heating  of  our  homes  and  working  places. 
In  the  end  it  is  less  expensive  to  have  the 
home  equipped  with  modern  heating  ap¬ 
paratus,  resulting  in  normal,  happy  living 
and  working,  less  colds  and  better  health. 

The  only  accurate  test  of  room  tem¬ 
perature — and  a  simple  one — is  the  ther¬ 
mometer  !  The  family  will  trust  this  de¬ 
vice,  and  know  it  is  unprejudiced ;  and  all 
discussion  is  eliminated.  More  and  more 
we  are  realizing  that  up-to-date  heating 
in  the  home  is  not  so  much  a  luxury  as  a 
necessity.  w< 


Mending  Dainty  Materials 

Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  a  home  in 
which  a  beautiful  tablecloth,  scarf  or 
some  dainty  garment  has  not  been  laid 
aside  because  a  hole  has  been  discovered 
and  we  feel  unequal  to  the  kind  of  patch¬ 
ing  that  would  make  these  articles  useful 
again.  Whether  the  offending  hole  has 
been  torn,  burned  or  simply  caused  by 
natural  wear  there  are  a  number  of  ways 
lo  apply  a  patch  which  will  never  adver¬ 
tise  the  fact  that  it  covers  a  hole. 

Expert  needlewomen  use  several  meth¬ 
ods,  each  of  which,  properly  applied  re¬ 
sults  in  a  patch  which  makes  it  possible 
to  use  these  articles  for  the  finest  of  oc¬ 
casions  rather  than  discarding  them  or 
feeling  one  must  use  them  only  for 
every  day.  fi  . ,  , 

Perhaps  the  method  most  suitable  for 
plain  fabrics  and  which  insures  strength 
as  well,  is  applied  by  cutting  a  squ'are 
around  the  hole  large  enough  to  eliminate 
all  the  weak  threads.  The  sides  of  the 
square  should  be  exactly  even  so  the 
threads,  both  ways  of  the  weave  are 
parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  hole.  Next 
cut  the  patch  of  matching  material  on 
exact  threads,  too,  and  several  inches 
larger  than  the  hole  to  be  mended.  Then 
ravel  or  fringe  the  patching  material  on 
all  sides  until  the  center  is  just  the  size 
of  the  hole  to  be  patched. 

Place  the  patch  in  position.  It  is  now 
ready  to  be  woven  neatly  in  place. 
Thread  each  thread  of  the  fringed  edges 
into  a  fine  needle,  one  at  a  time,  working 
them  in  weaving  fashion  well  out  into  the 
material  to  hold  the  patch  securely.  You 
will  be  delighted ! 

Hemstitched  patch  insets  make  a  very 
distinctive  patch.  This  type  really  seems 
to  be  intended  as  decoration  or  ornament 
rather  than  a  darn.  To  do  tliis_  pull 
threads  on  four  sides  as  for  ordinary 
hemstitching  and  well  away  from  the 
edge  of  the  damaged  part.  Make  the  out¬ 
line  square  or  oblong  as  desired.  Out  a 
patch  of  the  same  shape  slightly  larger 
than  the  inside  outline  of  the  pulled 
threads.  Turn  edges  of  the  patch  under 
to  fit  and  baste  in  place.  Then  proceed 
as  in  hemstitching.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  make  another  false  “patch”  on  the 
cloth  to  properly  “balance”  the  decora¬ 
tive  patches — just  for  the  sake  of  appear¬ 
ances.  Colored  insets  applied  in  this  way 
may  add  much  to  the  article. 


If  the  cloth  is  of  heavily  embroidered  j 
material  a  tiny  flower  or  design  similar  to 
the  pattern  used  will  successfully  conceal  I 
a  patch. 

A  little  time,  lots  of  patience  and  a 
will-to-do  work  miracles!  MRS.  B.  J. 

Nebraska. 


Cranberry-Marshmallow 

Sauce 

Remove  all  soft  berries,  wash  well,  let 
stand  about  two  minutes  in  scalding  wa¬ 
ter  and  then  drain.  For  each  pound  of 
fruit  add  three-fourths  pound  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  Cover  and 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1612  —  Simple  Day 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16. 
18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42-in,  bust.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


1615 — Jaunty  Model. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16.  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust.  Size 
16  requires  4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1 J  2  yds.  of  39-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


1625  —  Tailored 

Home  Frock.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16.  18  years, 

36,  38,  40  and  42-in. 
bust.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in,  material.  Ten 
cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


1616  —  For  Mature 
Figure.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36. 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  39- 
in.  contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


stew  over  steady,  moderate  fire  for  from 
five  to  seven  minutes.  Do  not  stir  the 
fruit  but  shake  the  vessel  to  prevent 
sticking.  Pour  the  hot  sauce  into  a  dish 
lined  with  marshmallows.  Serve  in  the 
usual  way. 

For  a  good  salad  add  chopped  celery 
and  nuts  to  the  cranberries  after  they  are 
cool  but  not  jellied.  Turn  into  molds,  if 
desired,  until  well  set.  Serve  with  may¬ 
onnaise  or  with  a  sweet  dressing  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  RUTH  WINSLOW  GORDON. 


Whole  Wheat  Spice  Cake 

One  cup  brown  sugar,  one-third  cup 
butter,  one  egg.  three-fourths  cup  sour 
milk,  three  tablespoons  cocoa,  one-half 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  one-half  teaspoon  all¬ 
spice,  two  teaspoons  cinnamon,  three- 
fourths  cup  white  flour,  three-fourths 
cup  whole  wheat  flour,  one-half  teaspoon 
soda,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Cream  sugar  and 
butter,  add  beaten  egg  and  sour  milk. 
Mix  dry  ingredients,  add  to  mixture,  and 
beat  well.  Turn  into  a  greased  and 
floured  pan  and  bake  45  minutes.  When 
cool  cover  with  plain  boiled  icing. 
Chormed  nuts,  dates,  figs  or  raisins  may 
be  added. 


— >  BRER  RABBIT,  yoUR 
GINGERBREAD  I?  JUST  'LICIOUS- 1 


Children  love  old-fashioned 


Great-Grandmother** 
GINGERBREAD  RECIPE 
(Over  lOO  year*  old) 

H  cup  suger,  H  cup  butter  and  lard 
mixed,  1  egg,  1  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Mo¬ 
lasses,  cups  sifted  flour,  1)4  teaspoons 
soda,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  I  teaspoon 
ginger,  }/£  teaspoon  cloves,  )4  teaspoon  salt, 
1  cup  hot  water 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  beaten  egg, 
molasses,  then  dry  ingredients  which  have 
been  sifted  together.  Add  hot  water  last  and  _ 
beat  until  smooth.  Bake  in  greased  shal¬ 
low  pan  40-45  minutes  in  moderate 
oven  (350°  F.).  Makes  15  por¬ 
tions.  Good  old-fashioned 
gingerbread. 


Only  real  plantation 
molasses  gives  that 
taste  they  adore 

A  PARTY  at  which  there  are  no 
“don’ts”  about  the  good  things  to  eat! 
What  could  be  more  thrilling  to  a  little 
girl? 

That’s  why  molasses  gingerbread  is  a 
favorite  with  mothers  as  well  as  the  little 
folks.  Molasses  gingerbread  is  a  whole¬ 
some  food — you  can  let  the  children  eat 
as  much  of  it  as  they  want. 

And  remember — it’s  that  real  planta¬ 
tion  molasses  that  gives  it  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  taste  and  fine  texture  they  love. 
Ginger  and  spices  alone  won’t  give  that 
rich,  full-bodied  Southern  taste. 

When  you  make  your  next  batch  of 
gingerbread,  try  full-flavored  Brer  Rab¬ 
bit  plantation  molasses.  It’s  made  from 
selected  grades  of  freshly  crushed  Louisi¬ 
ana  sugar  cane — sweet  and  wholesome. 

Use  THE  RECIPE  at  the  left  .  .  . 
It’s  a  splendid  old  recipe  that’s  been 
handed  down  in  one  family  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  for  a  hundred  years! 
Your  family  will  quickly  make  it  theirs! 
. . .  And  when  you’re  having  Baked  Beans 
sometime,  just  add  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  to  the  can 
before  heating.  That’s  another  real  treat! 


Biueh  Rabbit 


Penick  8s  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Dept.  RN22, New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  free  Brer  Rabbit 
booklet  with  94  recipes  for  gin¬ 
gerbread,  cookies,  muffins,  etc. 


City 


State 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight— all  day 

"KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  u)ell  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
30c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2403 A,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


OVERSTOCK  SALE 

Heavy  lace  leg  pants,  24-oz.  goods,  waist  36  to  44, 
$3.25  each.  Sweaters.  Pullover  shawl  collar,  in  gray, 
and  brown,  $3.00  each.  Sheepskin  lined  coats,  boys’ 
$2.50,  men’s  $3.00  to  $8.00  each.  All  Maine  wool 
goods  and  less  than  cost.  MAINE  SHEEP  AND 
WOOL  GROWERS’  ASSN.  -  AUGUSTA,  MAINE 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  0‘Brlen  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorney*. 
503-E  Adam*  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 


manager.  High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Dec.  this  temperature,  tears  of  the  skin  are 
26.— Fancy  large  33%  to  _38%e,  brown  less  likely  to  occur. 

A  method  involving  the  use  of  paraffin 
has  been  devised  and  is  employed  by  dip¬ 
ping  the  “roughened”  or  not  fully  clean 

essel  of  melted 
feathers  and  the 
_  no  effort  being 
job.  After  this 

-  -  --  — -  -  -  *  -------  - - <-  — - - —  should  be  allowed 

week’s  production.  The  total  production  °00  cases  sold.  to  cool,  then  dipped  into  the  melted  pa- 


to  date  is  46.36  eggs  per  bird.  This  is 
5.77  eggs  per  bird  above  the  production 
to  date  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  week 
the  last  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  12th  Week.— R.  I.  It. 


raffin  and  immersed  quickly  into  cold 


Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  But-  water  and  hung  up  to  drain.  As  soon  as 
in  ler,  Pa. ;  Mark  R.  Weser,  auction  man-  tbe  paraffin  cools,  it  may  be  stripped  off, 
ager;  auctions  Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  bringing  with  it  the  feathers  left  by  the 
R,  A.  M. ;  phone  Butler  4-5150;  Spang  roughing  process.  To  save  the  consider- 
Moss  Farm,  63  points,  59  eggs;  Cross  Bldg.,  Etna  Street^  High  and  Low  Egg  able  amount  of  paraffin  used,  this  may 


Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  5$  points,  Prices  Dec.  27. — Fancy  large  33%  to  again  be  melted  and  the  feathers  strained 

53  eggs;  W.  L.  The  Joachim  Breeding  37c;  fancy  medium  28%  to  30c;  extra  out- 

Farm,  57  points,  53  eggs;  B.  P.  It.  Faith  large  31  to  33%c,  brown  29  to  30%c;  Ducks  may  be  killed  by  cutting  the 


High  pens  to  date  in  the  various  classes 
White  Leghorns. — -George  A.  Pearce, 
663  points,  701  eggs 
ing  Farm,  578  points. 

Poultry  Farm,  551 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Far 


hot,  small  pieces  of  skin  are  apt  to  be 
removed.  Picking  should  begin  imme- 


Rhode  Island  Reds.- — Moss  Farm,  641  31%  to  32c;  standard  medium  31%c; 
points,  604  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  540  producers  large  31%  to  34c,  brown 
points,  554  eggs;  Wegatepa  Farms,  510  29140;  pullets  28%  to  31%e;  peewees 


to  aid  in  removing  the  pin  feathers  and  a 
the  carcass  into  hot 
inning  this  operation 
The  more  difficult  dry 
may  be  used  if  the  market 
demands  it.  m.  b  d 


points,  5660  eggs. 

New  Hampshires. — Lamar  W.  Sexton, 
427  points,  442  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  537  points,  606  eggs ;  Pond  Hill 
Egg  Farm,  528  points,  554  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Faith  Farm, 
514  points,  532  eggs ;  Faith  Farm,  442 
points,  499  eggs. 

Cross. — Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm, 
593  points,  593  eggs. 

Egg  Prices  (Highest  Wholesale  Quota¬ 
tion  N.  Y.  Market  December  23). — White 
34c,  brown  32c,  medium  26c. 


26%  to  28%c;  cracks  20%e;  246  cases 
sold. 


Vermont  Poultry  Meetings 

These  will  be  held  as  part  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Union  Agricultural  Meet¬ 
ings,  January  14  to  17. 


Crossbred  Chicks 

Have  you  any  information  on  cross 
bred  chicks?  I  have  100  Barred  Rocks 
on  Reds.  They  are  doing  well.  I  wish 
to  raise  400  pullets  for  next  Fall  and 
don’t  know  what  to  buy.  p.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

The  cross  of  Barred  Rocks  males  upon 
R.  I.  Red  females  for  the  chief  purpose 
of  broiler  production  has  become  very 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contests 


“1  T  P0ultry  TP  Popular  witE in  the  last few  SPtE 

$F&SLSS 

PssoffiaPon11’  Pt '1  hlCl1'  P'P  °f^cevs  of. the  Oility  mark  the  cross-bred  chicks  than  is 
association  will  be  elected.  An  egg  show  the  case  with  either  purebred  parent.  The 

with  special  classes  for  high  quality  brown  cross-bred  chicks  are  classed  with  Rocks 
^ggs  and  white  eggs  will  be  one  of  the  in  the  market  and  receive  the  same  favor- 
attractions  In  addition  to  the  cash  prizes  able  consideration  in  prices.  The  reverse 


Reported  by  Cornell  Poultry  Depart-  f  ^ W ’  a  81,ver  C1?P  W1^  cross,  Red  males  upon  Rock  females 
ment,  for  week  ending  Dee.  23:  1  evented  to  the  sweepstakes  winner.  brings  out  the  “sex-linked”  feather  pat- 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  Contest  r „ ..  l.° „  „ „ 1  ie s s  1  % s 0 be d ul e d  tern,  enabling  the  grower  to  separate  the 

S.  C.  White 
J.  A.  Hanson, 


Schwegler’s  Hatcher 
Foreman  Pltry 

Edwin  Carey,  Ohio  . 690 

Creighton  Bros..  Ind . 717 

East  Side  Leg.  Farm.  N.  Y . 674 

R.  O.  Boyce  Pltry  Farm,  Del.  ..711 
Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y..695 


.696 

.690 


699 

693 

685 

682 

674 

674 

672 


.666 

.640 


706 

699 

696 


Quality  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J.. 

Ormsby  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Dumka  Bros..  N.  Y . 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y 

P.  S.  Davis,  N.  II . 678  637 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm.  Inc.,  Mass. 720 

Arthur  ,T.  Day,  N.  Y . 733 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Calif. 743 

Glen  Springs  Corp.,  N.  Y . 700  656 

Stafford,  N.  Y.,  Contest 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal.  .735  727 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 713 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y. .  .731 
Bodine’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.  .738 
Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  .  .674 
Holser’s  Valley  Farm, 

W.  A.  Seidel.  Texas.  . 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y, 

Creighton  Bros..  Ind. 

East  Side  Leg.  Farm,  N.  Y . 671 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds.  Mass.  . .  .706 
Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  N.  Y.  .672 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 639 

Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y . 671 

New  Hampshires — 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  II . 65S 

E.  N.  Larrabee.  N.  H . 628 

H.  S.  &  M.  E.  Twichell,  N.  H.  .678 


.  .  _  producer  the 

president  of  the  \  ermont  Poultry  and  Egg  privilege  of  keeping  or  disposing  of  his 
Producers’  Association.  Included  on  the  pullets  as  day  olds  while  making  good 
program  will  be  a  talk  by  Sidney  A.  use  of  the  cockerels  as  prospective  broil- 
Edwards,  director,  Bureau  of  Markets,  ers. 

Connecticut  Department  of  Agriculture,  .  The  matter  of  superiority  of  the  cross 
on  the  work  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry  bi  egg  production  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
Producers’  Council.  Prof.  T.  B.  Charles,  wrell  settled,  but  it  goes  without  saying 
lieadof  the  Department  of  Poultry  Hus-  that  poor  layers  as  parent  stock  need  not 
(553  bandry  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp-  *,e  expected  to  produce  good  layers  in  the 
(541  shire,  will  speak  on  “Producing  Quality  progeny.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
Chicks.”  also,  that  the  cross  is  limited  to  the  first 

A  dinner-meeting  of  Vermont  poultry-  one ;  crossing  the  progeny  is  not  crossing 
men  will  be  held  in  the  evening.  II.  A.  pnrebreds  and  purebred  breeders  of  both 
Dwinell,  director  of  markets  for  the  State  varieties  must  be  maintained.  m.  b.  d. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  speak  on 
the  Vermont  Fresh  Egg  Law,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charles  will  discuss  “After  Housing, 

What?” 


725 

712 

712 


Y.. 

, . . .704 

687 

. . . .697 

685 

•  •  ■ 

. . . .694 

680 

. . . . 700 

678 

Y.. 

, . . .671 

674 

Dressing  Turkeys  and 
Ducks 

What  is  the  best  method  to  follow  in 


Chicken  That  Is  Different 

Chicken  and  Rice  Pilau. — Prepare  a 
chicken  as  for  roasting  but  do  not  stuff. 
Roast,  adding  one  cup  of  water  with  which 
has  been  mixed  one  or  two  teaspoons  of 
curry  powder.  Boil  one  cup  rice.  About 
half  an  hour  before  the  chicken  is  done, 
remove  from  the  pan.  Mix  the  gravy,  rice 
and  one-fouorth  cup  butter  and  spread 


practiced  but  likely  to  afford  a  better  ap¬ 
pearing  carcass  if  the  work  is  skillfully 
done.  For  a  small  number  of  birds  on 
the  farm,  scalding  is  usually  practiced. 
In  any  method,  the  turkey  is  first  stuck 
gg2  by  being  hung  up,  head  downwards,  a 
0-q  heavy  wire  shackle  being  conveniently 
used  to  hold  the  legs  apart. 

A  sharp,  narrow  bladed  sticking  knife 


746 

666 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  582  McBride  Ave.,  West  Pa¬ 
terson,  N.  ,T. ;  phone  Sherwool  2-8641 ; 
sales  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1 :30  P.  M. 
High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Dec.  27. — N. 
J.  fancy  large  35  to  37c ;  N.  J.  fancy  me¬ 
dium  31%  to  33%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  large 
33%  to  39%c,  brown  33%  to  36c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  medium  31%  to  «35%c,  brown 
29%  to  30%c;  lax-ge  creams  34%  to 
34%c;  medium  creams  28  to  32%c;  pul¬ 
lets  28  to  31%c,  brown  25%c;  133  cases 
sold. 


687  picking  turkeys  and  ducks?  c.  H. 

Turkeys  may  be  dry  picked,  a  more  la-  smoothly,  over  the  bottom  of  the  pan  so 
rious  method  than  where  scalding  is  “mt  a  mce  erust  will  form.  Replace  the 

chicken  and  cover  the  roasting  pan. 
When  the  rice  has  a  brown  crust  on  the 
bottom,  dish  it  up,  smothering  the  chicken 
in  the  rice  and  placing  the  crust  on  top. 

Creamed  chicken  is  a  favorite  way  of 
serving  left-over  chicken,  but  it  may  be 
served  with  hot  biscuits  split  as  well  as 
on  toast.  Or  the  dough  may  be  baked  ip 
a  square  tin,  then  split  in  the  middle, 
656  is  then  inserted  into  the  throat  while  the  spread  with  creamed  chicken,  the  top  re- 

651  beak  is  held  open  by  the  fingers  of  the  placed,  and  cut  in  squares  for  serving. 

649  left  hand.  A  cross  stroke  cuts  both  veins  Biscuit  or  shortcake  dough  may  be  used 
•  of  the  throat  just  back  of  the  skull.  When  in  several  ways.  For  roulettes,  season 

bleeding  starts,  the  blade  is  inserted  into  each  cup  of  left  over  chicken  with  one-half 

the  groove  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  be-  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourtli  teaspoon  pepper 

tween  the  eyes,  then  thrust  straight  back  and  mix  thoroughly  with  two  tablespoons 

on  a  line  between  the  ear  openings  until  of  cream  or  gravy.  Roll  the  dough  one- 

the  base  of  the  skull  is  reached  and  a  eighth  inch  thick  and  cut  into  squares, 

quick  turn  destroys  the  brain.  If  properly  Spread  each  square  with  the  mixture, 

done,  this  method  of  sticking  paralyzes  moisten  the  edges,  draw  them  up  and  press 

the  bird  and  loosens  the  feathers  and  its  together  or  form  into  a  email  roll.  Bake 

success  is  shown  by  a  squawk  and  shud-  in  a  hot  oven  about  15  minutes.  For 

£er  JoHowmg  the  penetration  of  the  brain  chicken  roll,  roll  the  dough  to  a  third  of 

an  inch  in  thickness,  spread  with  a  mix- 


by  the  knife. 


If  the  turkey  is  to  be  dry  picked,  the  ture  of  one  and  one-fourths  cups  chicken, 
work  should  be  begun  immediately  while  one  small  onion  minced,  one  tablespoon 
the  feathers  are  loosened,  the  tail  and  -  -  -  -  -  - 


Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction  As¬ 
sociation,  109  N.  Montello  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass. :  S.  W.  Attwood,  auctioneer ;  Law¬ 
rence  Bigney,  auction  manager.  High  and 


wing  feathers  first,  followed  by  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  body.  With  the  aid  of  a 
dull  knife,  the  pin  feathers  may  be  re¬ 
moved  to  finish  the  job. 

There  are  two  methods  of  scalding,  the 
second  being  a  semi-scald.  In  the  full 
scald,  the  turkeys  are  immersed  after 
sticking  in  water  heated  to  from  170  to 


Low  Egg  Prices  Dec.  26. — Brown:  Large  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,, 

spec.  29  to  34c;  medium  spec.  27%  to  18°  degrees  and  kept  at  that  temperature. 
30c;  large  extra  28  to  30c;  medium  ex-  *  118  temperature  leaves  a  tender  skin, 


tras  26  to  27c ;  pullets  24  to  25c.  White : 
large  spec.  30%c;  medium  extras  26%c; 
582  caess  sold. 


care  must  be  taken  not  to  tear  it  and  the 
method  is  best  suited  to  birds  for  imme¬ 
diate  consumption.  Temperatures  should 
not  be  guessed  at  by  the  inexpert,  a  ther¬ 
mometer  being  used  to  insure  a  proper 
degree  of  heat. 

In  the  semi-scald  method,  the  tempera- 


pimiento  minced  and  one-eighth  teaspoon 
paprika.  One-third  cup  olives  minced  may 
be  added,  if  desired.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  gravy  with  these. 

To  three  cups  of  mashed  potatoes,  add 
one-half  cup  milk  or  cream  and  season 
with  salt.  Form  them  into  round  baskets, 
and  fill  the  cavity  with  creamed  chicken. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  potatoes  are 
delicately  browened. 

For  creamed  chicken  supreme,  melt  one 
tablespoon  butter  and  add  one  tablespoon 
flour.  Mix  one  cup  celery  soup  with  one- 
half  cup  milk  or  water.  Add  to  the  butter 
and  flour.  Chop  one  pimento  and  add 
with  1%  cups  chicken  cut  in  large  pieces. 
Canned  celery  soup  may  be  used  or  the 


Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Pa.;  auction  _ y  .  . . 

Monday  and  Thursday,  9  A.  M. ;  phone  ture  of  the  water  is  kept  at  from  125  to  leaves  and  tough  parts  of  celery  may  be 
Center  Point  120;  Elmo  Underkoffler,  130  degrees,  perhaps  a  little  higher.  With  cooked  in  water  for  about  a  half  hour. 


The  flowers  and  vege- 

_ _  tables  you  would  like 

1 see  growing  in  your  garden — read  all 
1  about  them  in  Burpee's  Garden  Book. 

.  ,  This  valuable  Book  describes  every  flower 

and  vegetable  worth  growing — all  the  old  favorites  and 
best  new  varieties.  The  most  helpful  Seed  Catalog  any 
gardener  can  have.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 
W.  Atloe  Burpee  Co.,875  Burpee  Bldg., Philadelphia 


HILLP0T 


d«i!i!»CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING-HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 

Standard— Special— Super  Matings 

MASTER  BRED  STRAINS!  BARRED  ROCKS: 

Thompson— Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS:  Holly¬ 
wood  — Tancred  —  Oakdale  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS: 
I  ompkins— Knickerbocker  Strains;  N.  H.  REDS. 
All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Day  Old  Chicks— 3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 
...  . .  — 4  «o  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

PouffHf  Book  Free.  Low  1936  price*. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILL  POT,  1  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.l. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds »  B.  P.  Rocks 

■  Winning  Red  Pen  at  W.  N.  T.  1035  for  second 
successive  year  264.7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bird.  Third  High  B.  I’.  Rock  Pen  at  C.  N. 
Y.  1035 — 230.7  eggs  and  24G.8  points  per  bird. 
Breeders  of  N.  Y.  State’s  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Rock  under  R.  O.  P. 

Pullorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet — Early  Order  Discount. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  (FARM 
Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


C5 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1009 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $8.50  $42.50  $85.00 

Barred  &  Wli.  Rocks.  R.  I  Reds. .  9.00  45.00  90.00 
N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bl.  Minorcas. .  10.00  50.00  100.00 
Assorted  $7.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled 
under  m.v  own  supervision  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  p  (’ash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

_  „  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlistervillO,  Pa. 


FRCrMHOE^^sf^lroCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
.  (Blood tested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 
Method.)  Extra  quality  clucks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
per  500,  $95  per  1000  chicks.  100%  live  arrival  guar* 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


lbs. 


Robert  L.CUiuer, 


Box  R 


Kleinfelteriville.Pd 


neuhauser  good  luck  chicks 


25  lbs.  Purina  Chick  Startena 
with  Each  100  “Good  Luck"Chicks 

Thlnkof  It  .  .  -  25  lbs.  of  Feed, with  100  chicks 
lb8*  F1*!1  200  chicks,  etc.,  by  booking 
frd.er.8  w#eks  in  advance.  All  breeders  blood- 
tested.  Low  Prices. 

SEXED  CHICKS  .  .  .  either  day-old  pullets  or 

i SEX eLfMicSn  £uaran tee  ^ 

SEX*LINKEDHybnd«  .  ,  .  fast  growers,  jjL  ' 
make  good  layers  or  capons. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

*°K  IQ*  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

26  YEARS  in  business.  800  birds  under  trap- 
nest.  Chicks  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 
_ Mt.  Aetna  .  Box  5  .  Penna. 

BANKER’S  QUALITY 

tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  quality  anywhere.  Trapnested.  bloodtested,  eggs 
direct  from  New  England's  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks.  Wyandottes,  W  hite  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Panna.  largest  breeding  farm  FREJB 
folders.  Seidclton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Washlngtonville.  Pa. 

BECK’S  BLOOD -TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds.  $10.09  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Free  Catalog  Immediate  and  Future  Delivery 

BECK’S  HATCHERY.  MT,  AIRY,  MARYLAND 

Darred  Rock  Chicks  from  Putiorum  Free,  Lanre-ea-tr 
“  stock.  Discount  for  early  orders.  CIRCULAR. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARM3,  West  Brattleboro'vt. 

RUJEbS  POULTRY  FARSI— Hollywood  Strain,  Wh.  Leghorn 
14  Chicks,  stock  tested  for  B.W’.D,  ,s0„ii,  I)ttyton,  N.  Y. 

MAbronze  TURKEYS  — Eggs  and  Poults 

Y^ARmI  S51  ^^Agenna^Buffam^^f^  Y\ 

DEID 
K  Fn 


_ TURKEY  FARM, 

Freehold.  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  arid 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  Illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333W.  30th  St,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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ICKELMAN 

TAL 

R  HOUSE 


PATENT  1,670,932 


Stop  Baby  Chick  Losses 

Raise  90%  to  97  %  of  Your  Chicks 

THE  DICKELMAN  Corrugated  Metal  Brooder  House 
grows  more  and  better  chicks.  It  Stops  Losses. 
Lessens  Labor.  Fireproof,  Ratproof.  Sanitary.  Per¬ 
fect  Ventilation.  More  Light.  No  Crowding.  NoSweating. 
Faster,  Sturdier  growth  — Raise  2-pound  Broilers  in 
8  weeks. 

Recommended  by  Users 


“We  are  having  wonderful  luck  with  the  chicks  placed 
in  your  houses,  says  H.  M.  Tibbals,  Roselawn  Poultry 
Farm,  Dayton,  Ohio.  "Best  Brooder  House  we  ever 
used,”  says  George  Cox,  Kenton,  Ohio,  who  raises 
20,000  chicks  annually.'  Mi lliona  of  chicks  raised  in 
Dickelman  Metal  Brooder  Houses  every  year.  EASY 
and  QUICK  TO  ERECT.  Endorsed  by  prominent 
poultrymen  everywhere. 

Writefor catalogue.  New 
low  prices  and  terms. 

DICKELMAN 
MFG,  CO. 

Eox  150  Forest. 


’(jEDBIIJ 


Largest 
reedingfarm 

REDBIRD  FARM 

R.  I.  REDS,  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Profitable  for  Broilersand  Eggs 

Customers  report  a  good  percentage  of  3-lb. 
broilers  at  10  weeks  from  our  stock.  Pul¬ 
lets  start  laying  at  about  4'2  months,  and 
are  usually  in  50f/e  production  of  standard- 
size  eggs  at  six  months. 

98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 
first  4  weeks 

Chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  purchase  price  refunded. 
Customers  habitually  raise  98%  or  better.  RED- 
BIRD  FARM  CHICKS,  shipped  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  air  mail,  arrive  100%  alive. 

44,000  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders 

Largest  It.  I.  Bed  flock  in  the  United  States 
tested  for  pullorum  and  found  100%  FREE. 
Tests  were  made  by  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Tills  strain  lias  made  steady  progress  for 
2.5  years — from  45  hens  to  44.000  breeders. 
Generations  of  scientific  breeding  have  given 
our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Every  egg  entering  our 
incubators  is  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
REDBIRD  FARM  REDS  are  making  money  for 
thousands  of  our  customers.  Give  them  a  trial; 
they  will  do  as  well  for  you. 

Make  Reservations  NOW 

and  benefit  by  our  Early  Order  Discount.  Write 
today  for  details  and  copy  of  our  1936  CATALOG. 

ROUTE  7 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


Hatched  entirely  in  Elec-trio  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  19361  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.. $  8.50  $42.50  $  85. 

Barred  or  White  Bocks .  9.00  45.00  90. 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  10.00  50.00  100. 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds .  9.00  45.00  90. 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  40.00  80. 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 


Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


Try  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  Breeeding  stock. 
H.  H.  Beds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Blood  tested.  Send  for  Circui.au. 

Leonard  lllood  It.  1>.  1  t .Johnstown,  N.  V. 


llfHP  of  modern  duality.  All  parent  stock 
villGIVij  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  $8.  N.  H.  Beds 
$9.  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellervllle  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens.  10  varieties. 
FBEE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


MEN  and  WOMEN  WSi0^ 

No  investment.  Write  for  Particulars. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  5,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


CHICKS  of  “Known  Quality” 

N.  H.  Beds  &  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  at  lowest 
prices.  Cat.  Photos  of.  our  plant  &  Stock  &  Prices  Free. 
100%  gtd.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  115,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Bocks.  New  Hampshires,  Big  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  $8.00-100;  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Davis’s  Pedigreed.  Excellent  records  at  Stores  last  4 
years.  New  Hampshire  State  Pullorum  Clean.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  P.  S.  DAVIS  CONWAY,  N.  H. 


TAKE  ORDERS  for  CHICKS 

Many  men  and  women  earn  money  sending  in  orders 
for  their  neighbors.  You  can  too.  No  investment,  liberal 
pay.  Write  Peerless  Hatchery,  Box  101,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


Blood-Tested  Barred  Kook  and  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Muscovy  Ducklings,  Pullets;  also  Geese  and  Tin- 
key  breeders.  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


GIANTS 


.Jersey  "White.  Sexed  Chicks 
Ten  Pound  Cockerels,  six  months. 


Catalog  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 


T}TTT  T  Rocks,  Leghorns,  New  Hampshire 

M  JLaJLi JL  i3  Beds,  low  prices.  Write  for  list. 

Loach  Poultry  Farm  -:-  .Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  >. 


Unprofitable  Hens 

We  have  100  Barred  Rock  hens,  40 
being  Spring'  pullets,  half  of  the  other  60 
being  a  year  and  one-half  and  the  rest 
two  and  a  half  years  old.  We  have  been 
feeding  them  oats  and  corn  all  Fall  and 
have  not  received  any  ggs.  They  have 
been  running  loose  around  the  barn  and 
surrounding  territory  all  Summer  and 
Fall  until  two  weeks  ago  when  we  shut 
them  up  in  a  40x50-ft.  henhouse.  They 
seem  to  be  in  good  flesh  and  health.  What 
do  you  advise  feeding  to  start  them  lay¬ 
ing  and  to  keep  them  up?  At  what  time 
should  lights  be  used  in  the  henhouse  if 
necessary?  We  do  not  have  electric 
lights  so  we  will  have  to  use  lanterns. 
They  have  received  about  eight  quarts  of 
oats  in  the  morning  and  the  same  amount 
of  corn  at  night.  Do  you  think  them  too 
fat  to  lay?  r.  a.  r. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

I  should  judge  from  your  description 
that  your  pullets  and  hens  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  about  a  maintenance  ration  with 
what  they  could  pick  up  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
are  too  fat  to  lay.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  will  pay  you  to  keep  those 
2%  years  old  for  future  production.  They 
have  probably  had  their  day  and  are 
worth  more  in  the  market  than  on  the 
nest.  The  yearlings  and  pullets  should 
be  laying,  if  the  former  have  completed 
their  molt,  as  they  perhaps  have  not. 

The  pullets  have  no  excuse  for  failure 
to  lay  if  well  fed,  but  your  grain  ration 
alone  is  not  conducive  to  production. 
They  should  have  the  grain  morning  and 
night,  with  either  a  moist  mash  at  noon 
or  a  dry  mash  kept  before  them.  The  I 
mash  should  contain  those  high  protein  j 
foods  not  found  in  corn  and  oats  alone  j 
and  a  good  commercial  laying  mash  will  j 
save  you  the  need  for  mixing  one  for 
|  yourself.  For  a  small  flock  this  is  usual¬ 
ly  more  satisfactory  than  Hie  use  of  a 
home  mixture. 

They  need,  of  course,  such  additions  to 
their  ration  as  crushed  oyster  shell,  grit 
and  green  or  vegetable  food.  Water  and 
milk  must  be  always  at  hand.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  a  mixture  of  fowls 
hatched  over  a  period  of  three  seasons  is 
a  difficult  one  to  manage  and  you  seem 
to  have  kept  yours  on  the  free  farm 
range  plan  with  little  attention  other 
than  to  see  that  they  were  supplied  with 
food.  The  use  of  lights  without  other 
needed  care  is  hardly  to  be  advised  but 
disposal  of  the  oldest  hens  and  giving  the 
yearlings  and  pullets  a  12-hour  day  by 
means  of  lanterns  at  evening  or  morning 
so  distributed  as  to  light  the  feeding  floor 
and  dimly  the  perches  might  prove  worth 
while.  M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Leucosis 

I  have  some  pullets  about  six  months 
old  that  are  dying  with  a  big  liver.  What 
is  the  cause  of  it?  Is  it  a  disease  or  is  it 
the  feed?  The  feed  is  half  corn,  half 
wheat  with  a  little  buckwheat  and  all  the 
j  laying  mash  they  want  ;  oyster  shell  and 
|  water.  F.  At. 

New  York. 

Enlarged  livers  occur  in  a  number  of 
poultry  diseases  and  that  condition  alone 
j  does  not  enable  one  to  make  a  positive 
diagnosis.  There  is  a  disorder  of  increas¬ 
ing  prevalence,  however,  that  must  be 
considered  in,  this  connection. 

This  js  known  as  leucosis  and  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  unknown  origin  showing  itself  by 
paleness  of  head  and  comb,  emaciation 
and  weakness  and,  upon  examination  of 
the  blood,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
white  corpuscles.  This  is  a  blood  disease 
for  which  there  is  no  known  cure,  though 
a  correspondent  has  believed  the  follow¬ 
ing  “tonic”  to  have  proved  useful  in  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease  in  his  flocks :  1 
lb.  powdered  gentian ;  14  lb.  powdered 
ginger,  %  lb.  powdered  saltpeter,  V>  lb. 
iron  sulphate,  4  lb.  nux  vomica.  This  is 
given  in  wet  mash  at  the  rate  of  three 
heaping  tablespoons  to  each  100  birds  in 
3  lbs.  of  mash. 

This  is  an  old  formula  for  a  tonic  and 
is  thought  by  my  correspondent  to  have 
checked  an  outbreak  of  leucosis  in  his 
poultry  yard.  Poultry  authorities  do  not 
consider  any  medication  known  at  pres¬ 
ent  to  be  of  real  value.  M.  B.  D. 


Probable  Chicken  Pox 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  lumps  on 
a  chicken  like  chicken  pox,  only  they  are 
blind?  We  bought  them  as  day-old  chicks. 

Connecticut.  w.  a. 

I  presume  that  these  “lumps”  are  the 
eruption  of  chicken  pox  which  occurs  as 
wart-like  growths  upon  comb  and  face 
and  may,  in  severe  infections,  extend  to 
involve  the  eyes,  nostrils  and  other  head 
passages  in  the  well-known  forms  of  roup. 
Quite  likely  the  trouble  you  observe  is  but 
a  mild  form  of  the  disease  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  affection  is  very 
contagious  and  may  assume  a  severe 
character.  m.  b.  d. 


A  New  3  Way  Profit  Breed  That  is  Making  History 


for  High  Egg  Production  and  Quick  Growth 


Our  most  outstanding  breeding  development  bas  been  the  origination  of 
the  Wyan-Roek  Breed.  This  name  is  copyrighted  by  the  U.  S.  Gov.  and 
there  is  only  ONE  place  yon  can  get  Wyan-Roek  Chicks — -from  Wene 
Chick  Farms. 


Impartial  tests  have  shown  that  Wene  Wyan-Roeks  reach  broiler  weight 
1 2^4  ibs.)  10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds.  They  are  proving 
to  be  the  BIG  3  WAY  MONEY  MAKING  BREED — eggs — broilers — medium 
Wyan-Roek  Pullet  roasters.  Mr.  Crysler,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  writes  Jan.  12,  1935;  "My  unculled 
floi-k  Wyan-Roek  pullets  began  laying  in  August  and  through  October, 
November,  December  averaged  the  same  as  the  New  York  Egg  Laying 
Contest.”  We  have  hundreds  of  letters  praising  the  laying  ability  of  our  Wyan-Roeks. 


elmer  h.  wene  FOR  MORE  than  15  years  Wene  breeding  flocks  have 

been  carefully  mated  and  bred  for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  long  life. 
Breeding  for  these  qualities  has  resulted  in  our  strains  developing  those  neces¬ 
sary  qualities  for  high  egg  production  of  BIGGER  EGGS  and  quick  growth  for 
BETTER  BROILERS  AND  MEDIUM  ROASTERS. 


During  these  years  we  have  constantly  added  the  finest  bloodlines  in  the  U.  S. 
by  purchasing  high  egg  production  cockerels  from  the  best  Official  Contest  Rec¬ 
ord-  Layers.  Also,  many  fine  layers  that  we  have  bred  and  who  have  proved 
their  laying  ability  in  Official  Laying  Contests.  Today  our  super  mating 
Leghorn  flocks  are  all  headed  by  Official  R.  O.  P.  250-300  egg  males.  For  12 
years  we  have  bloodtested  all  breeders  for  B.  W.  D. 


LetMeTellYouWhy 

YOU  GET  MORE  EGGS 

Better  Broilers- Roasters* 

WITH 

WENE  (HICKS 


Over  1,000,000  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorn  Hens  from  which  to  Select  50,000  Breeders 


F 


In  an  8-mile  square  radius  of  which  Wene  Chick  Farms  is  the  center  there  are  over 
1.000,000  Leghorn  Hens  on  Commercial  Egg  Farms.  Many  of  these  flocks  are  trapnested 
every  day  and  have  flock  averages  of  over  250  eggs.  From  these  1.000,000  hens  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  selecting  about  50,000  breeding  hens — NO  PULLETS.  The  poultry  raisers 
Mho  own  these  liens  make  their  living  exclusively  from  selling  big,  fancy,  chalk  white  eggs. 
These  flocks  are  proved  profit  producers  and  the  chicks  from  them  carry  the  bloodlines  °of 
years  of  intensive  breeding. 


We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where  you  c-an  get  Leghorn  Chicks 
from  hens  of  such  proved  quality  at  such,  low  prices  than  at  Wene  Chick  Farms.  If  you 
want  Leghorn  Chicks  that  will  quickly  develop  into  pullets  that  lay  eggs  that  bring  top 
market  prices,  then  get  Wene  Leghorn  Chicks  this  year  and  start'  the  profits  rollin"  in 
next  fall.  Our  FREE  catalog  describes  our  Leghorn  flocks  in  full  detail. 

Profits  up  to  $21.60  a  Day-  260  Egg  Flock  Average 

Wene  customers  are  numbered  by  the  thousands  because  Wene  Chicks  make  bi"  profits 
for  their  owners.  The  reason  Wene  Chicks  make  Big  profits  is  that  Wene  ChTeks  are 
lay  more  and  bigger  eggs  and  develop  quicker  into  more  profitable  broilers 

f'-1  '"i  "From  Jan.  1st  to  Aug.  1st.  1935.  our  birds  netted  us  a  profit  above 

WSmuSLi-k  J  feed  cost,  the  sum  total  of  §1971.45.  This  for  a  flock  of  1266  birds 

1§§'W^  *  1  in  sev‘‘u  ,110|iths.  During  this  time  this  flock  produced  144  166  e""s’ 

Wfe  Igl'iS:  j  At  this  time  our  April  pullets  are  producing  very  well  their  e°"s 

RKS  j  grading  83%  number  ones.  In  one  single  dav,  our  largest  this  flock 

KXS'..,  |  netted  us  above  feed  cost.  $21.60.  We  are  indeed  pleased  with  such 

Kte  -  '*’•  -J  results  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we  will  continue  to  keep  nothin" 

BEsto*.-.. ,  ■ - but  Wene  chicks.” — Meerwald  Bros.,  South  Dennis.  X.  J. 

“Here  are  some  of  our  own  records  on  chicks  bought  from  vou.  1931-1932  we  had  a  flock 
average  of  180  eggs  per  bird.  One  pen  went  to  210  eggs  per  bird.  1932-1933  we  a  stain 
averaged  190  per  bird  with  one  peu  going  to  230  eggs.  1933-1934,  last  vear  we  averaged 
close  to  215  eggs  per  bird  with  one  pen  of  200  birds  averaging  260  e"""s  HarrV  Yv 
Staats,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  6  '  uarr>  w* 

SAVE  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  EARLY 

White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  Giants,  Wenecrvss 
Wyan-Rocks,  Wenecross  Red-Rocks,  Wenecross  Bram-Rocks  and  Sex  Guaranteed  8  O 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  or  Cockerels.  - 


10  BREEDS 

$7.90 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

Dept.  GOO,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  your  BIG  NEW  Illustrated  FREE  1936 
Catalog  at  once. 


State 


N  a  me 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  WewJfa/npshires 

AbovtfSPIZZERINKTUM 


Vim,  Vitality,  Vigor 

which  means  high  livability  in 
chicks;  low  mortality  in  layers. 

Authentic  Native  Strain 

Our  SPIZZERINKTUM  strain  has 
turned  the  tide  toward  success  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  poultry  raisers.  It  will  pay  you 
to  investigate. 

Straight  New  Hampshires  for  both  eggs  and  meat. 
Chris-Cross  Chicks  for  Barred  Broilers. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE 

BOX  60  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


Official  World’s  Record  Flock  for  high 
Production — all  breeds. 

PADMENTER’ 

PEDIGREED  1^  ITM 

SINCE  I9I5L1  V  1=^ 

3-pen  Contest  Average  1935 — 301.3  points  per  pullet 


WftfDlTfD 

E.  B.  PARMENTER 


ftjwwMfifft 

CERTlf|tP\ 


CHICKS 

EGGS 

STOCK 

CATALOG 

476  King  St. 
Franklin,  Mass. 


Yt  o  wn,v,'vo»  Diutr  jour  chicks  now  lor 
jiiar.  &  April  from  the  oldest,  largest,  and  h 
equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  This  section,  direct  ii 
porters  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN,  Phol 
of  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Ricgf>,S’, 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Breeders  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $9  per  100;  $43  per  500;  $85 
per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

E51 

R 


Marvin  F.  Noll  rm  Kleimfeltersville.Pa 


R.  O.  P. 

MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULLORUM  FREE— 
CERTIFIED 
WEGATEPA  FARMS, 


CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS, 
STOCK.  Circular. 

R.  I.  REDS 

Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FBEE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Bex  10,  Liberty,  New  York 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Perhaps  your  readers  would  like  to 
know  that  A.  L.  Keeney  is  under  arrest. 
When  he  would  sell  his  own  relatives 
$1.50  rabbits  for  $60,  what  didn’t  he  do 
to  others?  G.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

A.  L.  Keeney,  or  Keeny,  of  New  Free¬ 
dom,  Pa.,  has  been  charged  with  using  the 
mails  to  defraud  and  violation  of  a  pa¬ 
role.  The  specific  charge  against  him  is 
he  answered  an  advertisement  in  a  Mis¬ 
souri  paper  offering  a  telescope  for  trade 
for  mink,  saying  he  had  a  pair,  1934  lit¬ 
ter,  of  Alaskan  mink  which  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  trade.  He  instructed  the  Mis¬ 
souri  man  to  ship  the  telescope  by  express 
prepaid  and  he  would  send  the  mink.  He 
admits  receiving  the  telescope  and  still 
has  same,  but  claims  the  mink  died  from 
eating  spoiled  meat.  Many  complaints, 
however,  have  been  received  about  Keeny 
from  practically  half  the  States  of  the 
Union,  but  principally  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  Arkansas,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Maine 
and  Virginia.  From  the  Maryland  dis¬ 
trict  25  to  30  complaints  had  been  en¬ 
tered.  Keeny  formerly  operated  the  East¬ 
ern  Babbitry  near  New  Freedom,  Pa., 
where  he  operated  a  buy-back  rabbit 
scheme,  and  a  fraud  order  was  issued 
against  him  and  he  was  denied  the  use 
of  the  mails.  Later  he  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  issuing  checks  with  intent  to 
defraud.  He  was  released  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  would  cease  his  for¬ 
mer  practices  and  stay  on  the  farm  with 
his  mother  and  not  engage  in  any  kind  of 
business.  He  violated  the  parole.  After 
his  release  on  parole  he  started  business 
again  under  the  fictitious  name  of  “Inter¬ 
national  Silver  Fox  Co.,  A.  J.  Lewis,  pro¬ 
prietor.”  Complaints  came  in  to  the  Post 
Office  and  a  search  for  Lewis  began.  At 
a  farm  near  Hampstead,  Md.,  inquiry  was 
made  for  Lewis  and  the  officers  were  di¬ 
rected  to  a  distant  place  where  it’  was 
stated  he  would  be  found.  They  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  party  directing  them  to 
“Lewis”  was  actually  Kenny  and  the 
misinformation  gave  him  time  to  escape, 
but  he  was  later  captured  and  held.  He 
pleads  not  guilty  to  the  charge  but  the 
whole  record  is  unenviable.  We  had  pub¬ 
lished  his  rabbit  record  at  New  Freedom. 

Would  you  kindly  advise  us  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  such  organization  as 
the  American  Automobile  Service  League, 
Inc.,  1860  Broadway,  N.  Y.  There  was 
an  agent  around  on  November  11,  getting 
•subscribers  to  this  League,  and  he  gave 
them  a  special  offer  of  $30.  for  two 
years,  where  its  generally  $30.  for  one 
year.  My  two  brothers  took  out  policies 
and  paid  $5.  a  piece.  The  agent  was  to 
bring  their  policies  within  five  days.  They 
received  a  letter  direct  from  the  home 
office,  thanking  them  for  the  money  they 
had  paid,  but  not  a  word  was  mentioned 
of  the  policies.  We  will  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  any  advice  you  can  give  us  on  this 
matter.  E.  s. 

We  wrote  our  subscriber  to  pass  up 
this  proposition  as  it  was  one  of  the 
service  contracts  that  we  have  so  often 
warned  against.  The  public  press  carries 
the  information  that  13  indictments  have 
been  returned  against  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  American  Automobile 
•Service  League  Inc.,  and  the  United 
States  Motorists  Association,  Inc.  The 
companys  it  is  alleged  have  been  headed 
by  the  same  men  and  same  staffs  and 
shared  offices  at  1S60  Broadway  and  119 
West  57th  St.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  engaged  in  selling  fraudulent  auto 
club  memberships  and  insurance  to  motor¬ 
ists  all  over  the  State.  Three  similar 
“auto  clubs”  dissolved  after  the  inquiry 
got  under  way.  Alleged  memberships 
were  sold  at  $19.50  a  year  or  $38.  for 
two  years.  In  return  a  list  of  garages 
and  repair  services  in  65  American  and 
Canadian  cities  was  given  where  towing, 
repair  and  garage  service  could  be  had 
at  reduced  rates.  An  insurance  policy 
-was  to  be  given  with  the  membership 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  limited  personal 
accident  policy,  at  a  yearly  premium  of 
$1.25,  instead  of  the  property  damage 
and  liability  policy  promised.  Thousands 
of  complaints  were  received  and  we  have 
had  many  inquiries.  The  repair  and 
garage  shops  listed  when  consulted  by 
the  authorities  disclosed  no  agreement 
with  the  so-called  associations.  All  the 
members  of  the  club  received  for  their 
$19.50  was  this  limited  persoual  accident 
policy  and  in  most  cases  even  the  policy 
was  not  delivered. 


I  should  like  your  assistance  in  locat¬ 
ing  the  Bureau  of  Public  Service  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Fox  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  On 
February  4.  1935,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Arthur  E.  Becliey  called  at  my  place  and 
signed  up  my  nephew  for  instructions  to 
become  a  trainman  by  correspondence.  I 
paid  him  $20  and  my  nephew  received  a 
few  lessons  which  he  did  and  mailed.  On 
March  14  I  received  a  letter  that  if  I 
would  mail  them  $42.60  it  would  cover 
the  remainder  of  the  cost,  alleging  I 
would  save  $10.65.  Altogether  I  paid 
them  $62.60.  After  mailing  them  the 
$42.60  we  heard  nothing  more,  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  more  lessons.  Upon  writing  a 
letter  of  inquiry  the  letter  was  returned 
by  the  Post  Office,  saying  that  they  had 
moved,  leaving  no  forwarding  address. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Vocational  Training  Bureau, 
North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  ask¬ 
ing  bim  to  take  a  course  similar  to  the 
other  one.  If  you  can  help  me  in  any 
way  I  should  greatly  appreciate  it. 

New  York.  a.  o.  c. 

We  publish  the  experience  of  this  read¬ 
er  just  as  it  comes  to  us,  and  repeat  our 
warning  to  deliberate  well  before  signing 
any  contracts.  The  Bureau  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  has  evidently  been  estopped 
from  use  of  the  mails  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  but  if  any  of  our  readers 
have  their  present  address  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  it.  It  is  the  custom  of  these 
“schools”  to  sell  the  accounts  to  a  second 
party  which  may  be  a  collection  agency, 
or  another  school,  which  freqquently  are 
hut  other  branches  of  the  original  school. 
The  sale  leaves  the  second  party  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  account  and  they  dun  for 
payment  to  the  bitter  end.  We  find  no 
record  for  either  school  mentioned  but 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  information  of 
any  similar  transaction  with  either  of  the 
schools  or  the  agent. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  seen  the  enclosed. 
It  will  interest  your  readers.  r.  f.  v. 

Connecticut. 

The  clipping  states  that  James  Morgan 
Corbett,  a  Boston  security  salesman,  with 
court  records  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  was  fined  $400  and  costs  in  the 
Superior  Court  in  Willmantic,  Conn.,  for 
selling  securities  in  Connecticut  without 
being  registered  as  a  salesman  as  required 
by  law.  He  had  sold  Oklahoma  Oil  se¬ 
curities  on  four  occasions  during  1934 
and  1935.  The  amount  is  alleged  to  be 
about  $4,333.33.  The  securities  consisted 
of  shares  in  oil,  gas  and  other  mineral 
rights  in  certain  real  estate  in  Oklahoma. 
Two  other  serious  complaints  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices  in  the  sale  of  securities 
were  dismissed  as  Corbett  had  made  res¬ 
titution  in  the  amount  of  $4,200.  The 
amount  of  the  fine  seems  inadequate  in 
comparison  with  the  sums  his  credulous 
victims  advanced. 

Can  you  spare  space  in  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  column  for  a  word  of  praise  for  an 
Ohio  nursery.  In  the  Fall  of  1934  I 
bought  60  trees  from  them,  45  of  these 
trees  did  not  start  last  Spring.  I  wrote 
to  them  and  they  promised  to  send  me  re¬ 
placements.  I  received  the  replacement 
trees.  Your  column  has  so  many  com¬ 
plaints  that  a  word  of  praise  will  help 
to  keep  it  from  being  one  sided.  E.  D.  B. 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  to  give  space  to  this  word 
of  praise.  Our  object  in  referring  to  un¬ 
fair  dealings  is  to  show  the  earmarks  so 
that  our  readers  will  recognize  similar 
fraud  or  deceit.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  responsible  houses  go  out  of  their  way 
to  make  satisfied  customers. 

I  received  a  check  from  the  United 
States  government  for  $105  in  payment 
of  my  claim.  I  have  been  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  them  since  July  15.  I  thank 
you  for  writing  them  in  my  behalf  as  I 
think  that  helped  in  the  settlement.  I 
am  enclosing  $2  and  a  number  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  your  valuable  paper. 

New  York.  b.  a.  s. 

A  just  claim  for  payment  due  was  de¬ 
layed  and  sidetracked  from  one  party  to 
another,  and  we  were  glad  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
party  who  promptly  insisted  upon  a  set¬ 
tlement.  We  are  specially  appreciative 
of  the  subscriptions  sent  in. 

It  is  alleged  that  C.  H.  Owens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  operating  as  the  American  Novelty 
Supply  Co.,  presents  a  plan  to  storekeep¬ 
ers  whereby  he  will  install  a  weighing 
machine  in  the  store.  The  only  charge 
made  is  for  the  weight  tickets  which  are 
to  be  inserted  in  the  machine  and  pay¬ 
ment  for  these  is  collected  in  advance. 
Reports  indicate  that  no  machines  are  in¬ 
stalled  and  no  tickets  delivered,  and  the 
address  given  by  Owens  is  said  to  be  a 
vacant  lot.  We  hope  our  people  will  not 
fall  for  the  scheme. 


At  Georgia.  At  Hunterdon  Co.  At  Passaic  Co. 

At  Vineland.  Poultry  Item  Trophy  Contest. 

High  R.  I.  Red  pen  in  one  contest.  Also  high  R.  I. 
Red  hen  with  313.6  points.  At  another,  high  Barred 
Rock  pen  and  hen.  W.  Leghorn  hen  laid  313  eggs. 
Kerr's  five  high  pens  laid  11.499  eggs,  average 
weight  24.07  ounces  per  dozen.  All  contest  birds 
bred  and  reared  on  Kerr's  own  breeding  farm. 
This  shows  ancestry  of  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks,  bred 
to  lay.  120.000  breeders  carefully  culled,  banded 
and  blood-tested.  28  years'  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  free 
Kerr  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton.  Camden:  N.  Y. — Bing¬ 
hamton.  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse.  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster.  Scranton:  Mass. — West  Springfield.  Lowell;  Conn. — 
Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19  .) 


Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires ~  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the  V 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  -'j 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

lube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


Each  year  our  business  grows  because  more 
and  more  poultry  raisers  discover  the 

Extra  Profitableness  of  Hall’s  Chicks 

It  has  taken  25  years  to  assure  all  this  extra  profitable¬ 
ness,  and  v\e  offer  it  to  you  without  extra  charge. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week  without 
a  hatch.”  Since  1927. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  safe  Delivery 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


official  blood-tested  chicks I 


PENNA. 


sfiDrouicm  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  a  breeder 
,  .  ,  ,  SUPERVISED  that  has  been  selected  bv  the  Penna.  Bureau  of 

Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE!  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Tube 
ufu itc  iir>SD.Vo  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
u/uitc  NS— -Big  Tvpe”  7  years  of  State  Improvement  work. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  R.  I.  REDS,  all 
Lreeaers  true  to  tvye  and  carry  State  legband  for  selection  and  bloodtest. 
u  it  Vwv.  aV-SS  — Always  of  uniform  Quality  and  make  real  profits. 

Srn  ®  f°r  BROILERS — XO  Leghorns — make  profit  at  low  cost. 

""0 CK  CROSS  BRED — Sex  linked  Hybred  Chicks — from  N.  H.  Red  Males 
crossed  with  Bar.  Rock  Females  resulting  in  increased  vigor,  rapid  growth,  greater 
lfi?S?i??.res*s^anoe  an(I  increased  egg  producton. 

SPECIAL  ACCREDITED  NEW  HAMPSHIRES — State  accredited.  Eggs  direct  from 
ktate  of  N.  H.  under  personal  supervision  of  University  of  N.  H.  Accredited  clean 
_ — ^’o  reactors  for  10  years.  Outstanding  for  Vitality — Fast  growth — 
well  feathering — early  maturity — big  egg  production — large  egg  size — less  broodiness. 

Send  NOW  for  FREE  1936  Catalog  and  Price  List 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

...  ^  BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

Largest  State- Superv  sed  Commercial  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania/ 


Big  Discount  *wolf;=i 


WOLF  frrienrd<  HICK! 


You'll  Save  Money  by  ORDERING  NOW! 

Got  the  facts  Now  about  my  Big  Early  Order  Discounts. . .  it  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Get  started  NOW  with  Wolf  Farmers  Friend  "Chicks  and  cash  in  on  the  early  profits 

Wolf  "Formers'  Friend’’  chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  A.  P  A  are  the  choice  of  thousands 
My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete  story  about  our  11  profitable  breeds  and  how  we* 
have  improved  our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R  O  P.  Stock  Bloodtesting  with  Anti 
gen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector.  All 
reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog  ...  it  ^ 
is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  card,  or  write  TODAY* 


WOLF 


HATCHING&BREEDING  CO. 


CIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


BOX  5 


^\MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

(\\P*  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


ALL 

LEADING 

BREEDS 

7^cUP 


HATCHES  EVERY  MON.  and  THURS. 

ifter  January  20th.  All  breeders  Blood- 
Tested  by  Antigen  Method.  100%  live 
arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  more — 
but  you  can’t  buy  better  Chicks  at  any 
price. 


1  4 

DAY 

GUAR¬ 

ANTEE 


WRITE  FOR  24-PAGE  CATALOG  AND  priceTiSt"""" ™ ” 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

l  AfR  O I  ft  1  IDftn  %%  V.  2  «  Ct ,  -  i _ i._l.  _  ,  .  , 


$ 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 


Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per _  r.O 

SH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  $4  75 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  ’“475 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS .  .  525 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  625 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order, 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R, 


100  500 

$9.00  $43.00 
9.00  43.00 

10.00  48.00 

_  12.00  58.00  _ _ 

Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
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Colonial  Ifarm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  instate — kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  "no  molt"  winter  layers,  lay  at  4 Vi  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  RREED  and  EGGS— from  "high  record"  R.O.P.  parentage.  NIL  State  accredited  insures 
100%  freedom  from  II.WVD.—  no  reactors.  Ordier  these  "ability-proven”  chicks  NOW.  Getcatalog. 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  SS.Vb?.4.  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD 

FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXiCELLENT  QUALITY  — 


TESTED 

Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog.  ~  "  “  ggSAFE  ARRIVAL 

White  Or  Brown  Leghorns  . . . $2.25 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns.  Ancon  as 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks  . .  2.50 

Wliite  Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Reds  .  2.50 

New  Hampshires.  guaranteed  livability 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  . . .  4.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Back-xjp  ok  Down. — Here  the  Parson 
is  in  bed.  He  came  pretty  nearly  saying 
“again,”  as  he  recalls  the  time  last  Sum¬ 
mer  that  he  dove  off  that  load  of  hay.  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  case  of  backing 
down,  though  we  sometimes  have  to 
whether  we  like  it  or  not ;  nor  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  a  case  of  getting  his  back  up, 
though  some  of  us  get  our  backs  up  over 
nothing  and  keep  them  up  far  too  long. 
This  came  on  as  a  sort  of  “crick  in  the 
back,”  and  grew  worse  and  worse  and  m 
a  few  hours  the  Parson  was  on  his  back 
and  has  been  here  for  a  week  now.  It 
would  appear  to  be  a  real  case  of  lum¬ 
bago.  „ 

Here  comes  Mrs.  Parson  now  with  the 
tray  of  eatables.  You  can  guess  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  tall  bottle  as  Mrs.  Parson 
unerringly  guessed  the  Parson's  liking. 
How  the  Parson  had  to  hurry  that  day 
he  bottled  this  sweet  cider  but  how  good 
it  is  now!  He  got  some  80  bottles  up. 
This  boiled  Katahdin  potato  looks  good 
but  the  Fall  was  very  warm  here  and 
the  storage  place  perhaps  was  not  cool 
enough  so  they  are  not  as  mealy  as  they 
should  be.  Here  is  some  meat — a  piece 
of  liver  and  a  ball  of  hamburg  Mrs. 
Parson  has  put  some  onion  in  this  ham¬ 
burg  which  lightens  it  up  and  flavors  it. 
We  will  take  this  meat  plate  up  now 
and  pour  the  gravy  on  this  potato.  What 
is  in  this  saucer  over  here?  Oh,  yes,  to¬ 
mato.  We  got  up  about  90  quarts  and 
practically  none  has  spoiled  so  far.  How¬ 
ever,  they  had  all  to  be  brought  up  out  of 
the  cellar  and  have  the  mold  cleaned  off 
the  rubbers. 

This  home-made  bread  is  Mrs.  Parson's 
own,  but  this  butter  is  store  brand — the 
second  pound  we  have  bought  in  two 
years,  but  we  shall  have  more  milk  later. 
This  special  treat  is  cake,  a  sort  of  sponge 
cake  with  a  cream  overcoat — plenty  of 
eggs  in  it. 

Vermont. — The  Rural  New-Yorker 
just  came  and  the  Parson  read  that  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  787  about  the  maple  trees. 
He  enjoyed  it  much.  Those  Vermont 
sturdy  giants  were  the  Parson's  com¬ 
panions  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
many  an  all  night  did  he  spend  in  their 
company  in  the  forest  at  sugaring  time. 
The  Parson  was  up  to  Bennington  the 
other  day.  He  charged  that  town  with 
hot  air  some  two  years  ago  but  they  sent 
down  an  order  for  another  blast.  He 
went  up  by  bus  and  a  line  and  comfort¬ 
able  service  was  certainly  rendered.  It  is 
claimed  that  one  reason  why  the  trucks 
got  the  milk  was  because  they  could  be 
more  accommodating  and  wait  a  minute 
if  the  farmer  hadn't  come.  The  Parson 
saw  this  idea  in  action.  Our  bus  stopped 
at  some  town  up  in  Massachusetts.  An 
attendant  appeared  from  the  waiting 
room.  “There  was  a  woman  to  get  on 
here  bound  for  Rutland,  Vermont.  She 
got  her  ticket  and  her  grip  is  here  but 
she  stepped  out  for  an  errand  and  I  can't 
locate  her.”  Sure  enough  this  fellow  had 
been  hunting  all  over  for  her — up  and 
down  the  street — looking  in  restaurants 
and  stores.  “I’ll  give  her  five  minutes 
more,”  said  the  driver.  So  the  fellow 
went  up  the  street  again,  gazing  and 
searching,  when  suddenly  we  saw  his 
hand  waving  aloft  over  the  crowd — he 
had  found  her. 

The  hunters  had  brought  down  over 
2.200  deer  in  Vermont  this  year  and  we 
had  venison  for  supper.  It  was  a  round 
steak  and  we  fried  it  in  bacon  fat,  taking 
care  not  to  overcook  it,  and  serving  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  venison  dries  up  and 
turns  hard  soon  after  cooking. 

A  big  milk  business  in  Bennington  has 
given  up  autos  for  delivery  and  gone  back 
to  horses. 

Little  Now  or  Big  Sometimes. — Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  and  the  Parson  has  to  be¬ 
lieve  it,  the  mothers  of  the  girls  that  go 
out  as  house-helpers  are  more  concerned 
over  a  cent  than  the  fathers.  What  is 
the  kind  of  home  a  girl  has,  the  interest 
the  people  take  in  helping  and  teaching 
her  and  getting  her  out  among  folks  so 
th at  she  might  find  a  good  life  companion. 
What  is  all  that  compared  to  a  dollar  or 
two?  "I  make  big  mistake.  I  make  big 
mistoke,”  a  mother  kept  repeating  who 
took  no  account  of  the  kind  of  home  her 
girl  was  in. 

Why  Not?  —  A  reader  has  sent  the 
Parson  a  nice  letter  and  enclosed  the 
story  about  the  farmer  that  entertained 
a  couple  of  ministers  at  dinner.  Although 
he  killed  and  cooked  two  tine  Spring 
chickens  they  shined  the  bones  clean. 
After  dinner  as  he  was  taking  the  min¬ 
isters  for  a  walk  about  the  place,  the  old 
rooster  crowed  most  profusely.  “Very 
proud  of  himself,”  remarked  one  of  the 
clergy.  “Why  shouldn’t  he  be,”  said  the 
old  farmer,  “lie  has  two  sons  in  the 
ministry.” 

The  Chtmes. — As  the  Parson  lies  here 
finishing  this  letter,  the  chimes  of  the 
big  church  far  off  in  the  city  are  pealing 
forth  the  Christmas  carols.  Hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  are  hearing  them  and 
the  hidden  chords  of  deepest  feeling  in 
their  hearts  are  being  touched.  We  can¬ 
not  really  hear  them  out  here  but  we 
seem  to  hear  them  and  we  seem  to  see  the 
one  who  is  sitting  in  the  big  stone  tower 
pressing  down  the  heavy  keys  that  make 
the  harmony  of  bells  ring  forth,  for  that 


one  is  none  other  than  opr  own  Shelley, 
adding  his  bit  to  the  Christmas  cheer. 

Day  After  Christmas. — The  Parson 
is  better  but  still  in  bed.  He  did,  however, 
get  up  for  the  Christmas  dinner  and  en¬ 
joy  the  rooster  he  had  saved  till  now. 
Santa  was  very  good  to  him.  We  all 
chipped  in  and  gave  Mrs.  Parson  one  of 
those  new-fangled  Magic  Maids  —  three 
speeds  with  three  different  kinds  of  fix¬ 
tures.  From  the  booklet  and  advertise¬ 
ments  about  it  it  would  appear  that  the 
thing  could  do  everything  from  shaking 
down  the  coal  fire  to  cleaning  out  the 
chimney. 


THE  MAILBAG 


BIRD  OBSERVATIONS 

This  afternoon  (Dec.  21)  I  saw  one 
starling  eating  fat  at  our  feeding  station 
never  saw  one  alone  before.  They  are 
usually  in  big  flocks  like  a  lot  of  black 
chickens.  We  have  red  and  black  head 
woodpeckers  and  nut  hatches  coming  down 
the  tree  head  first  and  eating  fat. 

Massachusetts.  g.  p.  holmes. 


SULPHUR  WATER 

I  have  a  well  of  water  that  contains 
sulphur.  It  does  not  seem  to  cause  any 
trouble  except  for  laundry  purposes,  turn¬ 
ing  the  clothes  yellow.  Do  you  know  of 
any  thing  that  will  neutralize  the  sulphur 
in  the  water  and  not  be  poisonous? 

West  Virginia  A.  v.  d. 


BOHENKRAUT 

On  page  799.  of  December  21.  1935,  I 
wonder,  when  “H.  Iv.”  refers  to  “Bohen- 
kraut”  whether  the  Pennsylvania-German 
“bohne-greitel”  is  not  meant.  This  word 
is  defined  as  meaning  Summer  savory  in 
a  dictionary  of  the  non-English  words  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German  dialect,  by 
Marcus  Bachman  Lambert,  published  by 
the  Pennsylvania-German  Society  and 
printed  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1924.  This 
herb  was  used  for  many  years  in  our 
family  not  only  for  sour  or  pickled  beans, 
but  adds  a  wonderful  touch  to  the  well 
known  ham  and  beans.  In  fact  we  feel 
it  belongs  to  string  beans  any  way  one 
uses  them.  Also,  for  variety  we  have 
used  thyme  in  the  same  way. 

MALCOLM  H.  GANSER. 

More  than  a  dozen  other  readers  an¬ 
swered  this,  all  giving  the  same  reply. 


A  BIT  OF  HEALTH  ADVICE 

I  broke  my  ankle  some  years  ago,  and 
the  muscles,  contacted.  A  good  doctor  told 
me  before  getting  up  every  morning  to 
take  hold  of  the  two  bed  posts  at  the  head 
of  the  bed  and  pull  on  them  while  lying 
down  at  the  same  time  to  lift  my  body  on 
my  heals  and  head  while  lying  down.  I 
found  that  this  exercise  was  most  wonder¬ 
ful  for  health,  also  helpful  for  indigestion 
by  exercising  the  stomach.  I  was  a  martyr 
to  indigestion.  I  am  now  over  75  years 
old  and  can  row  a  boat  with  any  young 
man,  and  ride  a  hores  all  day  if  an  easy 
one.  G.  B. 


INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES 

Tree  Ripened 

DIRECT  FROM  FI RST  -  PRIZE  CO  (Ml  D1KLp| 
WINNER  GROWERS  of  F>-0  R I  DA  IxireisPrepald 

Marvelous  flavor — full  of  juice,  supply  needed  vi¬ 
tamins  in  winter.  Can  assort  with  grapefruit, 
tangerines,  few  kumquats.  Just  like  you  picked 
them  yourself.  Cost  you  no  more  than  you  pay  at 
your  grocer  for  ordinary  Florida  fruit. 

SPECIAL  WITH  ABOVE  ORDER— or  send  23c 
separately — Tropical  Wonder  Leaves — sprout  with¬ 
out  water  or  soil.  Just,  pin  on  window  curtain. 
Sprouts  growing  5  to  20  Chandelier  plants  attain¬ 
ing  average  height  of  2  feet.  We  send  8  leaves 
complete  instructions.  You  can  have  full-grown 
Plants  hi  60  days. 

CHESTER  GROVES 

City  Point,  v  Florida 


zi  i«i  ni  ias 

*4  Packets  IO4 

Gorgeous  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered  Zinnias. 
4  colors.  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose. 
1  Pkt.  each  (value  60c)  postpaid  only  10c. 
Burpee's  New  Seed  Catalog  sent  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

878  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


SHIP  IOUB  EGOS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  BRENNER  &  SONS 
858  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


For  Sale  Baled  Hay 

TULLY  LUMBER  &  COAL  CO. 


truck  or  carloads.  Get 
delivered  prices. 

,  Inc.,  Tully,  New  York 


RATTFRIFC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
1  1  LililCd  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Griiaranteed. 

Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco,  five  pounds 
$1.00,  Ten  $2.00.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box 
cigars  free.  Carlton  Tobacco  Co.,  Paducah,  Kentucky 


Films  developed  any  size  s.yc  coiin- 

Inciuding  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  828,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 


DA  7  AD  Gem  and  «  blades.  25c.  Blades.  15-25c. 

V  I*  all  types.  Kirby  Co.,  E.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  ’Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tharsdty  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  pruners  to  prune  apple 
and  peach  orchards.  ADVERTISER  1171,  care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  good  dry-hand  milker,  certi¬ 
fied  farm:  farm-raised  preferred,  good  habits; 
write  stating  references:  five  years’  experience, 
age,  weight,  height:  no  liquor  or  cigarettes; 
wages  $35  with  advancement ;  15  cows,  hand 
■washed;  without  automobile  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1195.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  age  twenty- 
five  to  forty,  capable  of  raising  broilers  and 
caring  of  laying  stock :  send  references  and 
Wages  wanted  in  first  letter;  house  on  place. 
HARRY  BERNSTEIN,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  to  work  a  small  farm  on 
share.  ADVERTISER  1200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  Protestant;  must 
have  thorough  experience  all  branches  of  poul¬ 
try,  good  teamster,  also  knowledge  of  orchard; 
state  full  particulars  and  wages  first  letter; 
must  be  hustler  and  willing  worker:  no  other 
need  apply.  ADVERTISER  1201,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  25-40,  farm-raised,  no  liquor, 
tobacco,  glasses  or  physical  defects;  milking 
and  general  farm  work :  good  home,  board,  laun¬ 
dry;  state  age.  wages.  WM.  RITTERSHAUSEN, 
Youngsville,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  GIRL  or  woman,  clean  houseworker, 
4  rooms,  no  cooking;  2  girls,  one  three,  one 
ten:  excellent  home;  $20  to  start.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  (CHILDREN  no  objection) ;  wife,  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  care  of  child;  husband  must 
be  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches  of 
farm  work,  poultry,  fruit,  truck;  experienced 
with  tools  and  machinery,  some  knowledge  use 
of  stump  pullers  to  clear  part  of  land  of  excess 
trees  and  brush;  one  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  lS-aere  farm  in  New  Jersey;  must 
not  be  afraid  of  hard  work;  good  salary,  private 
cottage  and  steady  all-year-around  job;  write 
stating  age,  nationality  and  full  qualifications. 
HARRY  L.  OS1AS,  191  Joralemon  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER.  HEALTHY,  good  home;  state 
salary,  references.  SHAPIRO,  1216  Avenue 
L,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  HOUSEKEEPER,  plain  cooking, 
all  modern  conveniences,  good  home;  wages 
$15  month.  MRS.  SIMPSON,  119  Hale  Ave.. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  working  foreman  on 
large  dairy  farm;  last  place  seven  years:  full 
charge  Ayrshire  stock:  Grade  A;  reference. 
FRED  ANDERSON,  6  Emerson  St.,  East  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single.  25,  experienced  dairy, 
general  farming,  wants  position:  able  to  take 
charge:  references.  A.  J.  BOUCHARD,  Hyde 
Park,  Vermont. 


HOLLAND  COUPLE,  married,  desires  position 
as  farm  superintendent  or  as  manager:  under¬ 
stands  farming  thoroughly,  handling  men:  de¬ 
pendable;  desires  position  March  1  or  April  1; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  1197,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  caretaker  by  married 
man,  one  child,  9;  fully  experienced  dairying, 
poultry,  gardening,  repairs;  drive  auto:  West¬ 
chester  County  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1203, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — American,  41,  sober,  trustworthy, 
position  on  farm,  dog  kennel,  estate;  good 
milker,  teamster,  all-around  farmer.  CHAS. 
POST,  Gen.  Del.,  Montieello,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  and  farmer;  fami¬ 
ly;  desires  large  farm,  shares  or  wages; 
would  consider  good  place  as  tenant,  board  men 
of  family,  if  hired  also:  available  March  1.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED.  33,  CARETAKER,  general  worker, 
private  estate:  familiar  with  dogs,  cows, 
horses,  machinery,  farming  in  general,  handy 
with  tools;  years  in  last  position:  fair  wages 
expected:  no  children;  communicate  with  HAR¬ 
RY  HOBBS,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  604. 


LANDSCAPE  FOREMAN,  six  years’  experience 
with  firm  performing  complete  landscape  serv¬ 
ice.  desires  estate,  institution  or  business  con¬ 
nection;  single,  27,  university  graduate;  good 
character,  best  references.  GEORGE  J.  MIT- 
ISKA,  3410  West  54tli  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  six-acre  chicken  and  duck 
farm:  waterfront,  good  road,  road-stand.  P. 
WICKHAM  TUTH1LL,  Mattituek,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 135-acre  farm,  dairy,  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment.  ACKERMAN  &  KIRCHNER, 
New  York. Atlantic  City  Blvd.,  Tuekerton,  N,  J. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  with  incubators, 
brooder  buildings,  batteries,  20.000  growing 
chick  capacity,  together  with  home,  offices  and 
established  good-will  business;  owner  too  old, 
wishes  to  retire.  WM.  H.  LOSCH,  Jersey 
Shore,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — New  York  State  140-acre  dairy 
farm  under  high  cultivation  now;  able  to 
carry  50  head;  modern  cow  barn  with  modern 
equipment;  best  milk  market  in  New  York 
State;  house  with  city  conveniences,  ideally 
situated;  $50  per  mouth  including  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  farm  implements;  only  reliable  man 
with  means  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  1199, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  145  acres,  SO  tillable,  bal¬ 
ance  oak,  maple  timber;  well  drained,  loamy 
soil,  general  farming  or  truck;  Central  Jersey; 
buildings,  good  water.  ADVERTISER  1202,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  college  graduate, 
looking  for  good,  large  farm,  not  very  far 
from  New  York  City  and  not  requiring  very 
large  investment;  might  even  arrange  to  run 
on  partnership  basis  with  owner  or  other  in¬ 
dividual.  Write  ADVERTISER  1204,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NEW  JERSEY  farm  for  rent,  103  acres,  all  im¬ 
provements.  JULIUS  VARGO,  737  E.  152nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent  with  option  to  buy, 
suitable  poultry;  give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1206,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 38  acres  light  sandy  loam, 
24  acres  of  woodland,  suitable  for  poultry, 
berries,  asparagus,  melons  and  early  truck;  12- 
room  shingled  house,  electricity,  bathroom,  fur¬ 
nace,  double  garage,  2  poultry  houses;  mill 
stream  and  old  mill  on  place;  on  Choptank 
River;  good  roads;  low  taxes:  price  $3,000.  A. 
B.  LINHARD,  Greensboro,  Maryland. 


150-ACRE,  32-HEAD  modern  dairy  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  market;  tenant  supply  stock,  some 
equipment;  rent  $25  month.  GRANARY,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 


GUARANTEED  PURE  Vermont  honey,  5-pound 
pail  $1.10,  2  5-pound  pails  $2.  5  pounds  with 
comb  $1.25,  postpaid.  Hot  biscuits,  Vermont 
honey.  FRANK  MANCHESTER.  Middlebury. 
Vermont. 


HONEY  —  Choice  new  white  clover  $4. SO  per 
60-lb.  can.  two  $9.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-ib.  can  here  clover  $5. 

buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75.  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.45:  honey  for  resale.  RAY  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels.  2  pounds  $1.25,  post¬ 
paid;  pecan  kernels  $1.35  postpaid;  whole 
black  walnuts  $2.50  for  80-pound  bag;  not  pre¬ 
paid;  fresh,  clean,  high  quality.  H.  F.  STOKE, 
Roanoke,  Virginia. 


GOOD  PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  soft 
sugar  $1.50  per  5-lb.  pail:  delivered  third 
zone.  SCHUYLER  WINSLOW,  Stony  Creek, 
N.  Y. 


CEROTV  'S  FAMOUS  Thousand  Island  pure  pork 
sausage.  2*4  lbs.  $1,  postpaid  third  zone;  send 
check  or  money  order;  "deliciously  different.” 
CEROW’S,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  HOME-DRIED  apples.  23c  lb.  postpaid. 
L.  W.  DENLINGER,  Clayton,  Ohio. 


HONEY — Extra  fine  white  clover  60  lbs.  $4. SO 
here;  10  $1.60  postpaid.  A.  J.  NORMAN. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  white  $5.  amber  $4.20.  buck¬ 
wheat  $4.20,  2S  lbs.  white  $2.50,  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2  gallou;  maple 
butternut  fudge  V.  lb.  60c.  1  lb.  $1.  delivered 
third  zone.  CLARK  W.  BENTLEY,  Rupert,  Vt. 


HONEY' — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2-$L80.  6-$4.30:  buckwheat  1  pail  85c.  2-$1.60, 
6-$3.75:  all  postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallou  or 
5  lbs.  sugar  $1.45,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave..  Burling¬ 
ton,  V  ermont. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels  (scarce)  2  lbs. 

$1.35.  5  lbs.  $3.  prepaid  parcel  post.  BLACK 
WALNUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  Virginia. 


SHELLBARK  MEATS  S5e  lb..  2  lbs.  $1.60:  wal¬ 
nut  and  pecan  kernels  2  lbs.  $1.35.  GLEN 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted.  $1.95  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 


FRESH  ORANGE  juice  from  tree-ripened,  fresh 
picked,  very  juicy  oranges — a  wonderful  tonic 
for  old  and  young;  bushel  box,  from  10  to  12 
dozen  medium  size  firm  fruit,  express  prepaid 
$2.65;  safe  delivery  guaranteed;  will  keep  a  long 
time.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  Orlando,  Florida. 
More  and  better  juice  for  less  money. 


Miscellaneous 


WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed:  prompt  service:  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON. 
Nutley,  N.  J. 


COAV  CLIPPERS  sharpened,  75  cents  set;  send 
your  clippers  to  J.  A.  WORCESTER.  30  West 
Main  St..  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Ground  on  power 
twin  grinder,  guaranteed;  return  postage  paid. 


FOR  SALE- — 1922  American  La  France-Brockway 
Chemical  fire  truck  with  two  60-gallon  chemi¬ 
cal  tanks,  pneumatic  tires,  good  shape:  make  an 
offer.  VILLAGE  OF  ELMSFOKD,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Demorest’s  Family  Magazine  and 
Demorest's  Young  America:  single  copies  or 
bound  volumes;  please  give  date,  condition  and 
price.  WALTER  J.  HADLEY,  Box  356,  Bright- 
waters,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


25,000  FEET  lto-inch  and  2-inch  black  iron  pipe. 

LONG  ISLAND  DUCK  FARM,  Elmont,  L.  I 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  sampler  made  by  a  “Gurley;” 

please  state  particulars  and  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Electric  incubator,  around  4,000-egg. 
HARRY  BOWMAN,  East  Bethany,  N.  Yr. 


SEE  HOW  OVER  1,500,000  OTHERS 
SAVE  MONEY  IS  Jim  Brown! 


~  Suppose  there  was  a  great  big  fence  factory  right  in 

your  city,  and  the  boss  was  an  old  friend  of  yours. 
"  -  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  drive  up  to  that  factory, 

out  t^ie  fencing  you  need,  and  get  the  factory 
price  on  it?  Well  Sir,  I’m  the  "boss”  of  three  of 
the  biggest  fence  factories  in  the  country.  I’m  an  old 
drl-' '  friend  of  more  than  1,500,000  farmers;  they  send  their 

orders  to  me  by  mail  and  pay  the  factory  price.  Instead  of 
coming  to  my  factories,  I  send  them  my  catalog  which  contains  more 
styles  and  sizes  of  fencing  than  you  could  find  in  50  average  stores. 
Why  don’t  you  write  for  my  catalog?  See  how  much  money  my  prices  save 
you.  Order  by  mail— direct  from  my  factories  as  more  than  1,500,000  others 
do.  I’ve%een  in  business  47  years  and  my  reputation  for  fair  dealing  is 
your  best  guarantee  of  quality,  service,  satisfaction  and  prompt  shipment. 

COPPER  STEEL  FENCING-DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

Don’t  pay  a  penny  more  than  my  prices.  Why  should  you?  If  you  can’t  get  better 
fencing  anywhere,  at  any  price,  is  there  any  reason  to  pay  more  than  I  ask?  Jim  Brown 
fencing  is  made  of  Copper-Steel  Wire,  the  true  copper- bearing  wire  that  has  amazed  the 
metallurgical  world.  It  is  the  kind  of  wire  that  lasts  2  to  5  times  as  long  as  ordinary 
non-copper  wire.  It  is  covered  with  a  heavy  coating  of  pure  zinc  spelter  by  the  Hi-Test 
Galvanizing  Process.  So  Jim  Brown  fencing  is  protected  against  rust  inside  and  out¬ 
side.  High  prices,  don’t  mean  a  thing.  My  prices  are  so  low  because  I  am  the  actual 
manufacturer  and  sell  my  fencing  direct  from  factory  to  you.  Freight  Prepaid.  My  3 
big  fence  factories,  and  my  metal  roofing  factory  save  you  a  lot  of  in-between  profits. 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER  BARGAINS!  136  PAGES! 

In  addition  to  over  200  styles  and  sizes  of  fencing,  as  well  as  posts,  gates  and  other 
fencing  supplies,  I  make  the  finest  metal  roofing  you  ever  saw  at  the  price.  You’ll  find 
many  kinds  shown  in  my  catalog  — at  factory  prices.  Every  sheet  full  weight,  full  size 
and  full  gauge.  You  can  get  painted  or  galvanized  sheets,  Corrugated,  V-Crimp,  or  the 
new  Jim  Brown  Double-Channel  Design. 

When  you  get  my  catalog  you’ll  see  that  I  have  worked  wonders  with  a  great  many 
other  farm  and  home  needs.  Look  at  my  prices  on  House  and  Barn  Paint,  Asphalt  Roll 
Roofing,  Harness,  Baby  Chicks,  Poultry  Supplies,  Stoves,  Nursery  Stock.  Remember, 
Jim  Brown  guarantees  the  quality  and  if  anything  isn’t  100%  right.  I’ll  make  it  right. 
You  are  the  judge.  That’s  the  way  I  built  my  business  up  to  its  present  size  — the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world— and  still  growing. 

Jim  Brown  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 

Yes  sir!  Jim  Brown  pays  the  freight  right  to  your  nearest  railroad  station.  The 
delivered  price  is  quoted  in  my  catalog.  You  don’t  have  to  guess  about  weights  or 
distance  and  you  take  no  chances  of  having  to  pay  a  big  freight  bill.  You  know  exactly 
what  your  order  is  going  to  cost  you  delivered.  Isn’t  that  the  way  you  like  to  do  busi¬ 
ness?  Another  thing!  I  give  your  orders  8  to  24  hours  service  — the  quickest  service 
you  ever  got  by  mail!  Most  shipments  are  on  their  way  the  day  the  orders  are  received. 
Why  pay  more  than  my  prices  when  I  offer  you  Quality,  Service,  Satisfaction  and 
Quick  Delivery  with  All  Freight  Paid ! 

MAIL  COUPON  OR  A  POST  CARD — RIGHT  NOW! 

Thousands  of  readers  of  this  fine  magazine  will  copy  of  my  new  big  136-page  catalog.  I’m  sure  it 
receive  my  catalog  without  writing  for  it  because  will  please  you  because  it  shows  you  how  to  save 
they  are  my  customers  and  are  on  my  mailing  list.  money.  Don’t  buy  Fencing,  Gates.  Posts,  BarbWire, 
They  wait  for  my  Bargain  Book  every  year  and  are  Paint,  Roofing,  Chicks,  Poultry  Supplies  until  you 
pleased  to  get  it  because  it  brings  the  latest  news  see  what  Jim  Brown  is  offering.  Mail  the  coupon 
about  the  lowest  prices.  I  want  you,  too,  to  have  a  or  a  penny  post  card  now  before  you  forget. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Dept.  4317  Address  Nearest  Factory —  Cleveland,  Ohio  or  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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From  a  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  Farm 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 
HIS  is  a  perfect  Winter  day,  bright 
sunshine,  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring 
outside,  and  with  a  slowly  rising 
temperature  from  our  recent  spell  of 
zero  weather.  One  cannot  help  but 
feel  an  inspiration  to  start  another 
year  with  a  determination  to  make  it  better  than 
any  that  preceded  it. 

I  feel  that  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  as  my 
family  are  all  well  and  happily  provided  for,  we  are 
all  blessed  with  something  to  do — a  job  in  other 
woi’ds — and  among  our  other  blessings  I  am  able  to 
walk  again  without  the  help  of  even  a  cane !  So 
you  see  this  is  a  Thanksgiving  Day  for  us  as  well 
as  a  New  Year’s  Day.  Our  daughter  left  at  day¬ 
light  for  a  suburb  of  New  York,  to  resume  her  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  high  school  there  where  for  eight  years 
she  has  taught  physical  education. 

What  I  have  written  up  and  enclose  with  this, 
was  such  an  enjoyable  affair,  and  such  a  novelty  to 
many  of  the  party,  that  I  thought  it  would  make  an 
interesting  story,  and  possibly  suggest  a  way  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  that  would  be  new  to  most  people.  Our 
daughter  tells  us  that  these  ventures  into  the  coun¬ 
try  at  this  season  are  growing  to  be  very  popular  in 
and  around  New  York  City,  so-called  “snow  trains” 
being  run  by  the  railroads,  for  a  day 
or  week-end  trip  to  the  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  and  forests.  I  had  thought  I 
might  include  something  covering  that 
form  of  amusement  in  this  story,  but 
decided  it  would  be  better  to  “stick  to 
my  text,”  describing  the  Winter  picnic. 

WINTER  PICNIC 

For  many  years  the  term  “picnic” 
has  been  associated  with  warm  weath¬ 
er,  green  fields  or  pastures  along  the 
banks  of  flowing  streams  and  spreading 
trees  that  furnished  welcome  shade 
from  a  sometime’s  blazing  sun. 

Quite  recently,  however,  this  idea  of 
having  a  good  time  in  the  great  out¬ 
doors  has  been  extended  or  enlarged 
in  its  scope  to  include  ventures  into  the 
beautiful  Winter  scenery  that  abounds 
in  New  York  and  New  England,  and 
in  fact  wherever  hills  and  forests  may 
be  found. 

During  this  holiday  period  of  1935- 
36  a  party  of  about  15  young  married 
people  with  several  younger  cousins 
who  were  home  from  college  for  the 
vacation,  planned  for  one  of  these  Win¬ 
ter  picnics  in  the  famous  Byron-Bergen 
swamp  in  Genesee  County.  From  farm 
homes,  towns  and  cities  they  came  by 
auto  over  roads  cleared  of  a  heavy 
snowfall  by  the  efficient  highway  de¬ 
partment’s  snow  plows,  then  leaving  the  road  to 
cross  a  field  to  a  rendezvous  at  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  where  the  cars  must  be  left  for  the  long- 
walk  into  the  center  of  the  area. 

Wending  their  way  through  the  snow-laden  ever¬ 
greens,  they  gathered  at  the  log  cabin  referred  to  in 
these  columns  a  couple  of  years  ago.  In  one  corner 
of  the  cabin  a  fire  was  built  in  a  stove  made  from  an 
old  oil  drum  placed  on  its  side,  mounted  on  legs,  with 
a  hole  in  one  end  for  a  stove  pipe.  The  original 
opening  in  the  other  end  with  screw  cap,  formed  the 
draft  or  damper  opening,  and  a  door  on  hinges  just 
above  it  large  enough  to  admit  a  good-sized  chunk 
of  wood— a  very  clever  contrivance. 

Wieners  were  broiled,  coffee  was  made  and  many 
other  good  things,  including  a  pot  of  Boston  baked 
beans,  were  promptly  disposed  of  after  several  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  had  foraged  about  “walking  in  the 
Winter  wonderland,”  exploring  the  beauties  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  this  remarkable  spot.  Pine,  hemlock,  cedar 
and  spruce  appear  at  their  best  at  this  season  as 
they  are  laden  with  the  pure  white  snow.  Growing 
here  are  wintergreen  with  its  bright  red  berries,  dog¬ 
wood  bushes  of  another  shade  of  red,  tall  stalks  of 
reeds  like  miniature  bamboo  canes  with  plumed  tips 
and  ferns  still  green  in  sheltered  places. 

I  call  this  a  remarkable  spot  advisedly,  for  the 
rare  specimens  of  flora  that  grow  there  are  known 
to  botanists  far  and  wide  even  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Plants  native  to  acid  soils  are 
found  growing  a  few  feet  away  from  those  pre¬ 
ferring  alkali  conditions. 

Rare  specimens  of  orchids,  mosses,  ferns,  lichens 
and  shrubs  grow  in  this  swamp,  some  of  which  have 


By  Irving  C.  H.  Cook 

rarely  if  ever  been  located  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Parties  in  the  nearby  city  of  Rochester  are  now 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  purchase  a  large  tract 
from  the  several  owners  of  this  swamp  land,  in  order 
to  preserve  these  unusual  forms  of  plant  life. 

Cabins  or  shacks  in  sheltered  places  like  the  one 
described,  are  all  that  is  needed  for  an  incentive  to 
arrange  for  similar  Winter  picnics  where  wieners 
satisfy  the  ravenous  appetite  as.  well  as  turkey  or 
beefsteak  would  under  a  different  environment  And 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  everyone  had  to  lend  a  hand 
and  push  the  several  cars  to  get  them  under  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  return  home,  all  departed  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind  and  with  a  determination  to  go  again 
when  the  next  holiday  season  comes  around. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

Maybe  you  know  that  Berrien  is  the  premier  rasp¬ 
berry  count}'  of  the  United  States.  Many  asked  me 
about  raspberry  culture,  so  I  shall  tell  you  how  we 
do  it  here,  confining  my  remarks  to  the  red  rasp¬ 
berry  as  blackcaps  are  another  thing. 

Any  soil  which  will  raise  good  corn  will  raise 
good  raspberries  but  they  do  their  best  on  sandy 


loam,  do  fairly  well  on  clay  and  clay  loam,  will  grow 
on  black  soil,  but  not  at  all  on  low,  wet  soil,  as 
raspberries  must  have  good  drainage.  They  will 
grow  and  produce  on  poor  soil  but  like  a  rich  mellow 
soil  as  well  as  other  things. 

Prepare  the  ground  as  you  would  for  any  crop  by 
plowing  and  harrowing.  Keep  in  mind  that  we  work 
our  raspberries  almost  entirely  with  one  horse  and 
one-horse  tools.  Thus  the  distance  given  must  be 
enlarged  if  you  wish  to  us  a  team  and  two-horse 
tools.  After  the  ground  is  ready,  we  lay  it  off  in 
rows,  seven  feet  apart,  by  plowing  a  furrow  across 
the  field  for  each  row. 

Plants  may  be  procured  from  many  nurseries. 
These  are  the  hard  plants  grown  the  year  before. 
They  come  tied  in  bundles  of  25  or  50  and  must  be 
heeled  in  as  soon  as  unwrapped.  Open  a  bundle  of 
plants  and  drop  them  about  18  inches  apart  along 
the  furrow.  Grasp  the  top  of  a  plant  with  one  hand, 
hold  it  upright  with  the  roots  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow,  hoe  or  paw  in  some  soil  around  it,  tread  the 
soil  down  firmly  and  there  you  are.  It  really  goes 
tpiite  fast,  but  is  hard  on  the  back.  After  the  plants 
are  all  set,  hoe  or  cultivate  the  furrows  entirely  shut 
and  your  patch  is  set. 

CULTURE 

The  first  year  some  hoeing  must  be  done  between 
the  plants  after  running  the  cultivator  between  the 
rows  as  weeds  and  grass  must  be  kept  down.  In 
late  Fall,  plow  shallow  furrows  towards  the  row  on 
each  side.  This  will  leave  dead  furrows  between 
the  rows.  The  next  Spring,  plow  away  from  the 
rows  and  hoe  each  row  clean  of  grass.  Then  culti¬ 
vation  begins  again.  The  first  year  you  get  no  ber¬ 


ries,  the  second  year  sucker  plants  will  come  up 
thickly  in  the  row  and  you  will  get  some  berries 
from  the  previous  year’s  canes.  The  third  year  it 
comes  into  full  production,  and  lasts  as  long  as  you 
keep  up  fertility  and  keep  down  disease.  The  aver¬ 
age  here  is  eight  years  from  planting  to  taking  out, 
but  on  newer  soil  where  disease  and  insects  have  not 
become  established,  the  planting  may  last  much 
longer. 

A  raspberry. cane  grows  up  one  year,  winters  over 
and  bears  the  next  Summer,  then  it  dies.  Thus, 
after  picking,  remove  the  fruiting  canes  at  once  by 
cutting  them  off  near  the  ground.  Take  them  out 
and  burn  them.  This  makes  sap  available  for  the 
new  canes  and  also  takes  out  the  diseased  leaves 
and  many  insects  which  have  harbored  on  the 
old  canes. 

SUCKER  PLANTS 

You  may  start  with  a  dozen  or  thousands  of 
plants  obtained  from  a  nursery.  After  you  get  a 
start  you  can  raise  your  own  plants.  Raspberry 
plants  spread  their  roots  wide  out  between  the  rows. 
At  each  joint  (node)  of  the  root,  a  sucker  plant 
shoots  up  in  late  Spring.  This  plant  is  very  soft 
and  tender  but  it  makes  an  ideal  plant  to  set.  Pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  as  before  noted.  Dig  sucker  plants 
when  they  are  about  six  inches  tall  by  using  a 
sharp  spade.  Be  sure  to  dig  deep 
enough  to  get  the  joint  where  the  plant 
grows  from  the  old  root,  a  portion  of 
the  old  root  must  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sucker  plant  forming  a  T  with  the 
plant  as  the  stem.  Plant  the  sucker 
plants  just  as  you  would  old  plants.  I 
use  an  old  pail,  dig  about  75  sucker 
plants,  as  that  is  all  the  pail  will  hold, 
put  water  in  to  keep  the  roots  wet  and 
drop  only  a  few  ahead  at  a  time.  A 
sucker  plant  is  very  tender  and  will 
not.  stand  exposure  to  the  sun  so  I  dig 
only  a  pailful  at  a  time  and  hustle 
them  into  the  row  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  They  will  wilt  and  bend  over  but 
will  straighten  again  during  the  night. 
I  prefer  sucker  plants  for  setting  but 
use  old  plants  when  getting  a  new  va¬ 
riety  from  a  nursery. 

VARIETIES 

King,  Herbert,  Thomson  and  June 
are  early  varieties,  good  but  not  real 
good  for  shipping  as  they  are  inclined 
to  become  soft  after  picking.  Cuthbert, 
Viking,  Latham  and  Newburgh  are 
later  varieties,  all  good  but  the  Cuth- 
bert  is  run  out  in  most  places  and  the 
Latham  rapidly  going  out  although 
still  grown  to  a  great  extent.  Viking  is 
a  smooth  stemmed  variety  which  does 
best  on  rather  heavy  soil.  Newburgh 
is  the  newest  and  best  of  commercial  varieties,  being 
grown  extensively  now  and  spreading  rapidly.  The 
best  of  the  very  new  varieties  is  the  Taylor,  but 
plants  are  scarce  as  yet.  I  have  a  short  row-  of 
them,  and  shall  save  every  sucker  plant  possible  to 
extend  my  planting  next  Spring. 

DISEASE  AND  INSECT  INJURY 

Red  raspberries  are  subject  to  virus  diseases  chief 
among  them  being  mosaic.  Whether  root  gall  and 
crown  gall  are  symptoms  of  mosaic  or  causes  of 
mosaic  I  do  not  know  but  certainly  root  gall  is  al¬ 
ways  found  where  mosaic  is  present.  Mosaic  curls 
the  leaves  and  shrivels  the  berries.  Anthraenose 
also  affects  the  canes.  Nothing  can  be  done  for 
mosaic  other  than  digging  out  and  burning  infected 
plants.  Bordeaux  spray  will  help  control  anthrac- 
nose.  The  larva?  of  saw-tooth  flies  eat  holes  in  the 
leaves,  the  flea  beetle  lays  eggs  in  the  blossom  and 
the  grub  deforms  the  berry,  spraying  with  Bordeaux- 
arsenate  is  a  control  measure.  Removing  old  canes 
immediately  after  picking  is  over  is  a  good  control 
measure. 

We  do  not  grow  raspberries  in  hills  but  in  hedge¬ 
row's.  In  early  Spring  w-e  prune  back  canes  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth,  cutting  off  the  tops  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot  according  to  the  height  of  the 
cane.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  sprinkled  alongside  and 
in  the  row  among  the  canes  in  very  early  Spring  or 
late  Winter  before  growth  starts  is  excellent,  but 
don't  use  manure  between  the  rows.  Manure  is  good 
but  it  carries  grass  seeds  and  grass  is  the  great 
enemy  of  raspberries.  Grass  must  be  hoed  out  from 
among  the  canes  each  Spring.  Mulching  between  the 
rows  with  straw  or  marsh  (Continued  on  Page  51) 
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Diseases  of  Apples  in  Storage 

Apples  are  subject  to  many  disorders  and  diseases 
while  they  are  in  storage.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
orchard  life  of  an  apple  is  perilous,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  storage  period  permits  of  many  losses  un¬ 
less  the  fruit  is  given  good  care  before  and  after  it 
enters  the  storage  rooms.  Much  of  the  depreciation 
is  preventable ;  some  of  it  is  inevitable. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  story  to  tell  of  the  signs, 
symptoms  and  control  of  the  more  common  dis¬ 
eases  of  apples  in  storage  so  the  grower  may 
avoid  losses,  by  noting  the  occurrence  and  control 
of  them. 

BITTER  PIT 

This  trouble  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  stippen 
and  is  characterized  by  small  circular  sunken  or 
nearly  circular  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  apple 
which  extend  but  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  into 
the  flesh.  They  are  brownish  and  elongated  or  cir¬ 
cular  in  outline.  Injury  from  this  cause  resembles 
that  from  hail  at  first,  but  is  distinguished  later  by 
the  formation  of  many  new  pits  which  are  the  most 
abundant  near  the  calyx  end  of  the  apple  and  are 
most  frequently  seen  on  varieties  such  as  the  Bald¬ 
win,  Arctic,  Spy  and  Jonathan,  but  may  occur  in 
limited  amounts  on  other  varieties.  The  pitted 
areas  are  about  one-eighth  inch  in  diameter  and  may 
extend  one-fourth  inch  into  the  flesh.  They  increase 
in  number  and  size  with  the  advance  of  the  storage 
period.  Bitter  pit  develops  most  rapidly  under 
warm  temperatures  and  more  slowly  in  low  tempera¬ 
tures  near  freezing. 

The  cause  of  stippen  is  believed  to  be  a  fluctuating 
water  supply  in  the  soil  caused  by  alternating  dry 
and  wet  weather,  or  by  leachy  dry  soil.  It  may  oc¬ 
cur  when  the  tree  is  much  exposed  to  bright  sun 
and  drying  winds.  A  more  uniform  water  supply,  by 
the  use  of  heavy  mulches,  or  other  methods  of  water 
conservation  will  reduce  this  loss. 

BLACK  ROT 

This  malady  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of 
black  spots  a  half  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  gen¬ 
erally  more  or  less  circular  in  shape  with  concentric 
rings  which  occur  on  the  cheek  of  the  apple  follow¬ 
ing  infection  in  the  orchard  from  the  black  rot  fun¬ 
gus,  a  disease  which  also  causes  “frog  eye"’  scars 
on  the  leaves  and  canker  on  the  limbs  of  apple  trees. 

The  best  control  of  this  trouble  consists  in  cutting 
out  the  cankered  limbs ;  keeping  the  tree  sprayed  to 
prevent  the  development  of  “frog  eye”  on  leaves,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  infected  fruit  both  in  the  or¬ 
chard  and  in  the  storehouse.  Black  rot  seldom  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  storehouse  unless  it  has  its  beginnings 
in  the  orchard.  It  is  a  fungus  trouble  and  can  be 
controlled  on  the  tree  by  sanitation  work. 

BLUE  MOLD 

The  signs  of  this  trouble  are  the  occurrence  of  a 
blue  moldy  growth  on  the  cheek  of  an  apple  usually 
following  a  skin  break  or  abrasion,  where  the  fun¬ 
gus  gets  started  and  develops  somewhat  like  mold 
on  bread  if  kept  in  a  damp  place.  This  is  also  called 
the  pencillium  soft  rot  or  the  five-finger  soft  rot. 
This  fungus  makes  rapid  development  on  ripe  apples 
at  ordinary  temperatures  but  is  well  arrested  at  low 
temperatures.  This  trouble  is  usually  associated 
with  ripe  fruit  in  common  storage  but  it  might  be 
found  in  cold-storage  quarters.  Injured  fruit  is 
quite  subject  to  blue  mold.  It  is  more  often  found  in 
common,  rather  than  in  cold  storage  and  is  more 
prevalent  on  injured  than  on  uninjured  apples. 

Blue  mold  or  soft  rot  is  largely  preventable  by 
careful  handling  of  the  fruit  during  the  picking  and 
packing  periods.  Prompt  storage  at  32  to  30  degrees 
tends  to  hold  the  disease  in  control.  Wrapping  the 
fruit  in  absorbent  papers  considerably  reduces  the 
spread  of  soft  rot  in  the  package. 

DROUGHT  SPOT 

This  trouble  seldom  shows  on  the  outside  of  the 
apple.  It  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  in  the 
flesh  of  brown  or  irregular  streaked  areas  which 
have  become  discolored.  It  is  revealed  in  the  cross 
section  of  the  fruit.  The  discolored  portions  are 
about  one-half  way  between  the  core  and  the  skin 
and  they  may  show  at  picking  time  and  become 
larger  and  more  abundant  with  the  advance  of  stor¬ 
age.  This  is  due  mostly  to  extended  drought  or  to 
the  growth  of  fruit  on  dry  leachy  soil  which  does 
not  hold  the  water  readily.  It  does  not  occur  in 
wet  weather  or  on  trees  grown  on  soil  where  there 
is  plenty  of  moisture. 

SCALD 

There  are  two  types  of  storage  disease  known  as 
scald — one  affecting  the  flesh  and  known  as  soft 
scald,  and  one  affecting  the  skin  only  and  called 
surface  scald. 

Soft  scald  is  somewhat  similar  to  skin  scald  but 
is  more  irregular  in  outline  and  often  extends  to  the 


flesh  causing  it  to  soften  and  decay.  It  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  or  much  retarded  by  the  same  methods  as 
are  suggested  for  the  skin  scald. 

The  skin  scald  is  the  more  common  one  and  is 
characterized  by  browning  and  dull  rusting  of  the 
skin  on  the  cheek  of  the  apple.  It  is  due  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  volatile  gases  in  the  skin  which  kill 
the  skin  tissue  and  discolor  it.  This  is  most  com¬ 
monly  seen  on  such  varieties  as  Greening,  Arctic  and 
Baldwin  and  is  usually  due  to  premature  picking, 
and  close  packing.  It  is  favored  by  a  warm  rather 
than  a  cool  temperature.  It  can  usually  be  prevented 
by  deferring  the  picking  until  the  apples  are  mature 
on  the  trees,  by  delaying  storage  a  day  or  two  after 
picking,  and  by  packing  the  fruit  either  in  oiled 
wrappers  or  by  the  use  of  shredded  oil  paper  in  the 
package,  and  by  storing  the  apples  in  open  packages 


Stippen  or  Bitter  Pit  on  Surface  and  Flesh  of  Apples 

rather  than  in  closed  ones  and  by  placing  the  fruit 
in  ventilated  rooms. 

Scald  is  much  worse  in  tight  barrels  than  in 
hampers  or  in  baskets.  In  brief,  susceptibility  to 
scald  varies  with  the  season  and  with  orchard  con¬ 
ditions  and  management.  Early  picked  and  poorly 
colored  fruit  is  extremely  susceptible  to  scald,  while 
well-colored,  well-matured  apples  are  more  resistant 
to  the  disease. 

Low  temperature  and  prompt  cooling  are  of  first 
importance  in  delaying  the  development  of  scald. 
Aeration  is  a  preventive  of  scald,  the  success  of  the 
treatment  varying  with  the  thoroughness  with  which 
if  can  be  carried  out.  Aeration  during  delayed  stor¬ 
age  is  particularly  important  and  valuable. 

Storing  the  fruit  in  hampers,  ventilated  barrels  or 
baskets,  decreases  the  development  of  scald.  Con¬ 
versely,  storing  it  in  tight  barrels  and  tight  sacks 
favors  the  development  of  the  disease.  Oiled  wrap¬ 
pers  are  the  most  complete  preventive  of  scald  that 
has  been  found.  They  have  prevented  the  disease  as 
a  market  factor  in  many  commercial  tests  that  have 
been  made.  Oiled  paper  material  scattered  between 
the  apples  has  given  fairly  satisfactory  scald  con¬ 
trol  when  the  material  has  been  well  distributed. 
Scald  has  been  reduced  by  coating  the  skin  of  the 
apple  with  oil,  but  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 


carry  out  the  treatment  without  injuring  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fruit. 

SCAB 

Apple  scab  may  develop  in  storage  if  the  fruit  is 
slightly  infected  at  picking  time.  While  scab  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  skin  disease  it  may  extend  under  the  skin 
and  brown  areas  may  develop  under  a  scab  spot  in 
cool  but  not  cold  storage  rooms,  except  under  low 
temperatures  near  to  freezing  which  greatly  retard 
the  development  of  the  scab  and  the  browning  of 
the  tissues  underneath  it. 

SOGGY  BREAKDOWN 

This  type  of  breakdown  frequently  develops  when 
apples  are  stored  at  temperatures  too  low,  namely 
29  to  31  degrees.  The  appearance  of  this  disease 
varies  somewhat  with  varieties  and  storage  treat¬ 
ment,  but  generally  the  fleshy  portion  between  core 
and  skin  becomes  brown  and  soft  although  not  mani¬ 
fest  on  the  exterior.  If  seen  in  cross  section  the 
discolored  portions  vary  considerably  in  size  in  dif¬ 
ferent  apples  according  to  the  severity  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Small  brown  breaks  in  the  flesh  may  increase 
in  size  until  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flesh  is  in¬ 
volved.  In  severe  soggy  breakdown  a  complete 
length  of  soft  brown  spongy  tissue  is  present  which 
is  sharply  defined  from  the  remaining  white  flesh. 
Often  there  is  no  skin  discoloration,  but  affected 
specimens  have  a  characteristic  dull  appearance  and 
a  sponginess  resulting  from  the  underlying  soft 
tissue  which  makes  detection  of  this  disease  rather 
easy.  When  first  removed  from  storage  the  break¬ 
down  tissue  is  soggy  and  watery  but  becomes  mealy 
when  dry.  Apples  with  a  soggy  breakdown  have  an 
alcoholic  taste.  Soggy  breakdown  is  clearly  a  low 
temperature  disorder  but  it  makes  no  development 
at  a  temperature  of  about  36  degrees. 

The  varieties  most  subject  to  soggy  breakdown  are 
Jonathan  and  Grimes  which  are  not  particularly 
good  for  long  storage. 

INTERNAL  BREAKDOWN 

This  is  a  non-parasitic  disease  associated  with 
large  and  over-ripe  apples.  It  occurs  generally 
throughout  the  country  and  on  most  any  variety.  It 
is  characterized  by  a  breaking  down  and  browning 
of  the  interior  of  the  apple.  The  riper  the  apple 
the  more  affected  is  the  flesh.  It  shows  most  on  the 
sunny  side  rather  than  on  the  green  side  of  the  ap¬ 
ple  and  on  the  blossom  end  worse  than  on  the  stem 
end.  In  early  stages  the  flesh  may  be  quite  moist 
but  it  later  becomes  spongy  and  rather  dry  and 
mealy.  The  skin  is  sometimes  duller  and  darker, 
and  in  late  stages  the  skin  may  crack. 

Internal  breakdown  is  particularly  common  on  over¬ 
mature  apples  and  on  those  that  have  been  forced 
late  in  the  season.  It  may  appear  at  picking  time 
but  is  largely  a  storage  disease.  This  condition  in¬ 
dicates  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  apple  although  it 
may  sometimes  make  a  premature  occurrence.  This 
trouble  is  serious  in  common  storage  but  any  fruit 
that  shows  a  tendency  toward  this  breakdown  is  not 
adapted  to  long  storage. 

STORAGE  TEMPERATURES 

The  best  storage  temperature  is  from  35  to  36  de¬ 
grees  for  practically  all  varieties  for  the  varieties 
ripen  and  develop  better  flavor  and  color  than  those 
held  at  31  to  32  degrees.  m.  b.  cumuings. 


Zest  in  Country  Life 

Last  year  the  Minnewaska  Trail,  Ulster  County,  N. 
Y..  presented  in  its  sweeping  panorama  Autumnal 
foliage  in  softer,  richer  elegance  than  in  previous 
years.  Like  a  rare  Persian  rug  it  lay  at  the  foot  of 
the  Shawangunks.  The  various  hues — soft  yellow 
of  poplars  and  birches,  rich  red  of  oaks,  vivid  scar¬ 
let  of  maples,  warm  plum  color  of  ash  trees  splashed 
generously  with  lively  green  of  pines  and  hemlocks— 
were,  indeed,  ravishing. 

Hunters  have  reported  seeing  a  number  of  black 
squirrels,  a  species  of  gray  squirrel  which  is  ordi¬ 
narily  rare,  and  a  lone  black  bear  foraging  on  the 
mountainside.  How  intensely  fascinating  are  ani¬ 
mals  in  their  wild  setting,  and  how  vigorously  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  hunter!  Recently  I  saw  a  goshawk 
brought  to  earth  from  his  majestic  soaring  above  the 
towering  crags.  The  wild  robbed  of  a  bit  of  beauty : 
nevertheless,  undoubtedly  he  deserved  his  fate  as 
this  secies  is  one  of  the  most  rapacious  in  the  hawk 
family  and  subsists  largely  on  gamebirds  and  poul¬ 
try*  He  is  a  graceful  creature  with  slatey  gray 
upper  parts  and  delicate  black  tracery  on  gray  under¬ 
parts.  The  goshawk  figures  in  a  romantic  period 
having  been  used  in  falconry  when  that  sport  gen¬ 
erally  prevailed.  A  Winter  visitant  from  the  north¬ 
ern  forests  he  is  familiar  to  only  the  bird  student 
and  the  hunter. 

Elderly  men  shake  their  heads  knowingly,  prophe¬ 
sying  a  severe  Winter  when  (Continued  on  Page  49) 
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NEWS  INJUNE- 

LANDSLIDE  jn  January 

OVER  $3,000,000  WORTH  OF 
ZENITH  FREPOWER 
FARM  RADIOS  NOW  SOLD 

Don’t  waste  the  wind . . .  Ask  the  Zenith  Owners 


POWER 


50c  A  YEAR 

OPERATING  COST  A  BIG  HIT! 
NO  DRY  BATTERIES 


Europe,  South  America  or  the 
Orient— every  day  or  money  back 
—  all  American  Stations,  too. 

Zenith  Farm  Radio  performs  like  our  own 
city  sets.  Far  or  near — clean  and  clear  re¬ 
ception.  All  the  famous  Zenith  features 
— Black  Dial,  Split  Second  Tuning,  etc. 


•  Last  spring,  after  twenty  years  of  research,  Zenith 
announced  a  new, economical  type  of  radio  for  the 
country  home  without  electric  power.  Up  to  January 
over  three  million  dollars  worth  of  Zenith  Farm 
Radios  had  been  sold.  At  the  lowest  power  operating 
cost  on  record — 50  cents  a  year — this  remarkable 
set  brings  the  whole  world  of  entertainment  to  your 
home.  Using  Frepower  from  the  air  through  an 
automatic  controlled  roof-mounted  machine  which 
keeps  your  battery  charged,  we  built  the  Zenith 
Farm  Radio  with  special  design  for  this  particular 
service.  Always  a  pioneer.  Zenith  has  opened  and 
is  again  first  with  the  economical  Farm  Radio  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  name  Zenith  on 
the  set  you  buy  is  your  protection  against  a  “make¬ 
shift”  or  substitute.  Be  safe — Buy  Zenith. 

NO  POWER  LINES  —  NO  RUN  DOWN  BATTERIES 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON 

Zenith  offers  8  Frepower  Farm 
Models,  22  different  32  volt 
Models  and  40  AC  City  Models. 


WiNCHARGER  TO 
ZENITH  BUYERS 

$10oo 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  CHICAGO 
for  20  years  makers  of  fine  radios. 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 
3620  Iron  St.,  Dept.  200,  Chicago 

Without  obligation,  send  me  new  catalogue  and 
introductory  free  trial  offer  on  the  new  Zenith 
Long  Distance  Farm  Radio. 


Name.. 


Address.. 
City . 


.State.. 


- -HARRIS  SMDS - 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

HARRIS’  SEEDS  grown  and  bred  here  on  our  own  farm  give  the 
best  results  here  in  the  North  where  the  growing  seasons  are 
short  because  they  are  more  vigorous  and  hardy. 

We  specialize  in  Sweet  Corn,  Muskmelons,  Tomatoes,  Peppers, 
Beets  and  Squash  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  Photo  to  the  right  shows  the  new  ‘'Aristocrat” 
Muskmelon,  the  best  flavored  melon  we  ever  tasted. 

HARRIS’  FLOWER  SEEDS  are  noted  for  their  vigor  and  beauty. 
Many  1935  All  American  selections  are  included  in  our  list. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists 
Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  Moreton  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  28,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 

1936  CATALOGUE  WMAmdlf  - 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified 

LOR  SETT  and  FAIRFAX  also 
all  other  leading  standard  and 
everbearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices, 
descriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  — WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  inc. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Vigorous,  heavy  rooted,  true  to  name.  Yew  and  best 
varieties.  Popular  prices. 

ROBERTS’  1936  CATALOG  -VOIP  READY. 

Aslc  for  your  free  copy  now. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS  -  Jesterville,  Maryland 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


The  nation 
voxite  flower, 

<  now  wilt-resistant  I 

|  We  want  every  one  t 
_  have  these  5  beautiful 
Ssv'coloi-s  this  year,  so  will 
--‘MVYk'  <  ,nail  }'ou  5  full-size  1 
cf\g pkts.lor  !"c— Yellow, Crlm. 
'  WCO"*  ■  \  son,  Blue,  White,  Pink.  Send 

j.  jsT'-Ydime  today  ! 

&ll/F  ,Maule’s  Seed  Book  free 
'  yf,' $  / — prize  vegetables  and 
t  'ey  7/  flower  seeds,  low 

<5-  Prices.  ah  about 

x  /i  our  famous  Easy-Pay- 

HLiMM  ment  ,J)an- 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  863  Maule  Bldg 


Asters 


Phlla.,  Pa. 


The  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  you  would  like 
In  your  garden — read  all 
Bui-pec’s  Garden  Book. 
This  valuable  Book  describes  every  flow  er 
and  vegetable  worth  growing — all  the  old  favorites  and 
best  new  varieties.  The  most  helpful  Seed  Catalog  any 
gardener  can  have.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  875  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


fl  AniAl  IlC  Finest  varieties  and  best  bulbs  money 
llL/UllULuj  can  buy,  at  reasonable  prices.  Write 
for  list.  FIRTHCLIFFE  GARDENS,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 


PLANTING  GUIDE  FREE 

Listing  and  illustrating  more  than  800  vai'ieties  of 
plant  material,  many  of  which  are  shown  in  color. 
Tells  you  what  to  plant,  how  and  when.  You  will 
find  our  Planting  Guide  valuable  as  a  source  of 
reference  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Garden 
Library.  We  also  will  send  you  our  New  Spring 
Price  List  quoting  on  a  complete  line  of  both 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals. 
WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  INC., 

Dept.  R.  -  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 


Hardiest  Alfalfa,  13c  II,  an.  Sweet  Clover,  4c  up — Free  samples. 
All  shipments  subject  inspection.  Farmer  atrentx  wanted. 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Association, Fargo. >.!).( 600  cooperating  growers) 


vat  »  V7  A  T  A  The  sensational  new  everbearing  straw- 
WrilL/iXrl  berry  from  Minnesota.  Original  strain. 
FIll'IT  GROWERS  SERVICE  GO..  78G  Eustis  St..  St.Paul,  Minn. 


<ktrai/uhorrv  Plante  B’  sl  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

dirdvfucriy  F  I  dll  Id  BASIL  PERKY,  Georgetown,  DeL 


THE  MAILBAG 


MORE  ABOUT  QUACK  GRASS 

Although  I  cannot  vouch  for  it  from 
personal  experience  I  have  been  told  that 
by  plowing  very  narrow  furrows  and  al¬ 
lowing  a  sharp  jointer  to  turn  top  soil 
and  quack  roots  to  bottom  of  main  fur¬ 
row,  as  an  old  Irish  neighbor  used  to 
say,  “You  will  never  hear  tale  or  tidings 
of  it  again.” 

When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  used  to 
cut  a  held  of  quack  for  hay,  cutting 
about  June  15.  As  it  is  very  easy  to 
cure  it  made  good  hay.  This  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  years,  until  the  cut¬ 
ting  was  followed  by  an  unusually  dry 
Summer  and,  as  field  was  always  pas¬ 
tured  after  cutting,  the  quack  was  killed 
or  to  the  extent,  that  it  was  not  notice¬ 
able  thereafter. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  who  owned  a 
poor  farm  in  another  county  procured  a 
quantity  of  quack  seed  from  some  friendly 
farmers  and  sowed  it  on  this  poor  land. 
On  being  asked  later  how  his  plan  worked 
out,  he  replied  that  it  didn’t  work.  You 
cannot  fool  quack.  It  will  not  grow  on 
poor  land  !  j.  c.  gibbs. 

New  York. 


FERNS  IN  PASTURE 

"We  are  troubled  with  ferns  invading 
one  of  our  pastures  and  are  not  success¬ 
ful  in  fighting  them.  Perhaps  some  reader 
knows  what  to  do.  Plowing  them  under 
is  useless,  our  neighbor  tried  that  and 
they  seemed  to  benefit  by  this  treatment, 
and  spread  more  than  before.  H.  H.  G. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


QUACK  FOR  DRY  HILLSIDE 

Is  it  possible  to  buy  the  seed  of  quack 
grass?  I  have  a  steep  hillside  covered 
with  young  locust  trees  (which  are  dy¬ 
ing),  wild  cherry  and  wild  blackberry 
bushes.  I  am  going  to  clean  off  the  hill¬ 
side  for  a  poultry  range  and  want  some¬ 
thing  with  a  tough  root  system  that  will 
stay  put.  I  have  a  lot  of  quack  grass 
around  the  flower  beds  that  we  have  been 
fighting  for  years  and  1  was  thinking  of 
transplanting  some  of  the  shoots  in  the 
Spring.  If  1  could  buy  the  seed,  I  could 
cover  a  larger  space  in  less  time.  F.  L.  I). 

New  York. 

We  know  of  no  seedsman  selling  quack 
grass  seed  (Agropyrum  repens).  Our 
observation  has  been  that  quack  will  not. 
grow  on  a  dry  hillside.  It  requires  good 
soil  and  ample  moisture. 


USE  OF  HEN  MANURE 

I  have  a  load  of  hen  manure  mixed 
with  litter.  What  vegetables  or  fruit 
would  it  give  best  returns  on — corn,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  asparagus  or 
smaller  stuff ;  strawberries,  red  and  black 
raspberries  or  blackberries?  Should  it 
always  be  mixed  with  soil  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  ground?  e.  m.  b. 

New  York. 

Hen  manure  works  particularly  well 
with  garden  vegetables  or  on  farm  crops, 
with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  which  are 
likely  to  be  more  scabby  if  any  animal 
manure  is  used,  as  that  tends  to  make  the 
soil  more  alkaline  and  favors  the  growth 
of  the  scab  germ. 

If  this  hen  manure  is  mixed  with  a 
great  amount  of  litter  so  that  that  would 
be  a  nuisance  on  the  top  of  the  ground, 
you  would  have  to  plow  it  under.  Our 
own  preference  is  to  use  the  hen  manure 
as  a  side  dressing,  or  spread  on  top  of 
the  ground  after  plowing  and  harrow  it 
in.  It  is  strong  stuff,  so  must  not  he 
put  in  direct  contact  with  plants,  but  can 
be  scattered  around  hills  or  along  rows, 
and  cultivated  or  hoed  in,  the  same  as  one 
would  commercial  fertilizer.  Almost  any 
farm  or  garden  crop  responds  to  it. 


OLD  FARM  BOOK  WANTED 

My  grandfather,  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Davis, 
wrote  a  textbook  on  farming  about  1S40- 
45,  which  was  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  State.  According  to  family 
tradition,  the  State  decided  that  instruc¬ 
tion  in  farming  should  be  given  in 
schools,  but  was  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
book  for  the  purpose.  A  prize  of  $500 
was  offered.  My  grandfather,  who  had 
just  started  practicing  medicine  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  and  who  needed  every  cent  he 
could  honestly  come  by  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling,  won  the  competition. 

1  am  anxious  to  secure  a  copy  of  the 
book,  if  such  is  possible.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  I  should  proceed 

Michigan.  wax.  it.  kales. 


WHAT  ARE  THESE  BIRDS? 

Around  my  place  there  is  a  bird  a  little 
larger  than  a  sparrow,  slate  colored  back 
and  maroon  belly  ;  top-knot  similar  to  the 
cardinal  and  bluejay.  It  eats  meat, 
cracked  corn  and  bread,  is  very  speedy  in 
flight,  and  quite  friendly.  Also  we  have 
a  jet  black  bird  with  large  brown  eyes. 
It  flies  with  the  starlings.  What  are 
these  birds?  E.  F.  K. 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 


NOTICE 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Rural  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  association  on  Tuesday,  January  21, 
1936,  at  12 :45  P.  M.  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Secretary. 


January  IS,  1936 


YERS  Power 
Sprayers  are  built 
to  the  finest  mechan¬ 
ical  standards  and  have 
long  been  famous  for 
their  durability,  speed, 
economy  and  high 
efficiency.  But  the 
thing  that  has  brought 
them  their  greatest 
reputation  is  the  out¬ 
standing  quality  of  the 
wonderful  MYERS 
Self-Oiling  Power 
Spray  Pumps.  The  sim¬ 
plicity,  strength  and 
rugged  capacity  of 
these  pumps  has  never 
been  excelled.  They 
are  perfectly  and  con¬ 
tinuously  lubricated,  dust  and  dirt-proof, 
automatically  controlled  and  maintain 
constant  pressure  whether  the  guns  are  open 
or  closed.  MYERS  Power  Sprayers  are 
built  in  all  wanted  sizes  and  combina¬ 
tions,  for  work  in  orchards,  vineyards, 
fields  and  gardens.  They  come  with  100, 
200  or  300  gallon  non-corrosive  tanks, 
designed  for  quick  filling,  easy  cleaning 
and  thorough  agitation.  MYERS  Spray 
Catalog  contains  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  Send  today  for  free  copy. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 


853  Fourth  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

s.7^  “ Pump  Builders  Since  1870 ” 

Send  free  illustrated  Spray  Cata¬ 
log.  I  am  interested  in  Power 
Sprayers  □  Hand  Sprayers  □ 

Name _ 


Address. 


Lous  Cost  Power  Farming 


16-Inch  Clearance 

MODEL  KV  Centaur  gives  you  a  clear 
view  ahead,  plus  54-ineh  row  vision. 
PERFECT  for  cultivating.  Powerful !  Pulls 
two  12-inch  plows  in  most  soils.  Speedy ! 
Up  to  20  m.p.h.  for  hauling. 

Handles  easily,  turns  short,  rides  comfort¬ 
ably.  BALANCED — in  power,  weight  and 
traction.  Amazingly  economical.  Built  for 
ir>  to  20  years  of  hard,  all-round  service. 
Model  G,  for  smaller  acreage,  does  the -work 
of  man  and  team.  Centaur  prices — $515  to 
$795  f.o.b.  factory.  Write  for  catalog. 

Centaur  Tractor  Corporation 
110  N.  Kniffin  St.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


CENTAUR 

KLEAR  VIEW 
TRACTOR 


for  Farms 
of  1 00  Acres 
or  Less 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 
advantages  DENIED  toYOU 


YOUR  dearest  possessions  are  your 
children.  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  them  ?  Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  any  special  need.  It  Guar¬ 
antees  death  benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for  the 
child — or  for  yourself,  if  you  should 
need  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  433-R 

STATE  TOWER  BLDG.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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1 .  CHANNEL  STEEL  BARS  OR  PIPE  BARS. 

2.  ONE  PIECE,  ALL  STEEL,  END 
STANDARDS. 

3.  PATENTED  CLAMP,  LOCKS  TEETH  IN 
PLACE — eliminates  end  strain  on  tooth- 
adjustable  to  take  up  wear — no  weakening 
holes  in  teeth  — no  side  vibration  —  can’t 
work  loose* 

4.  ONE  PIECE  ANGLE  IRON  FRAME. 

5.  HEAVY,  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL,  RE¬ 
PLACEABLE  RUNNERS. 

©.  STRONG,  HIGH  CARBON,  TOOTH 
BARS  — rotate  easily  in  sockets  maintain¬ 
ing  clean  harrow  always. 

7.  ABOVE  AVERAGE  CLEARANCE. 


Home  Office 


Distributed  by 
NEW  IDEA,  INC. 
Harrisburg  Syracuse 

Panne.  New  York 


RODERICK  LEAN 

Spills,  Spring. Tooth  and  Ditc  Harrow.) 
Walking  and  Riding  Cultivator.;  Walk¬ 
ing  and  Riding  Wsedsn;  and  Oth.r 
Tilings  Tool.. 

VULCAN 

Walking,  Riding  and  Tractor  Plow.. 

PEORIA 

Grain  Drill.,  Sssdsr  and  Sowar.. 


CONDON'S  New  Wisconsin 
BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 


100  , >  Yellows  Resistant  —  LATEST  INTRO 
DUCTION— NEW  AND  DISTINCT.  Earlieatof  , 
all  Hall  Heads.  Fine  texture,  flesh  pure  white. 
Very  uniform  type— Enormous  Yielder.  Big-  ,f’ 
Best  Money-Making  Cabbage  for  Home  A 
and  Market.  Wonderful  Keeper.  We  want  ( 
everybody  to  try  this  wonderful  new  Cab-  if,1.  \ 
bage.  Send  So  stamp  to  cover  postage wu>. 
and  will  ■  ij.t  j'3  J  TTJ  ,1  J  J  and  our  Big 
mail  you  ■fV*V  d  "  *'  ~Ur  1936  180  page 
Catalog  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Bulba. 

CONDON  BROS.*  SEEDSMEN 

Box  203  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Isbell's  Seed  Annual 


Send.for  it  Today— NOWS 

A  book  brimful  of  useful  Information 
—over  400  true -to -nature  illustrations— 28 
pages  In  natural  colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  returns.  Quotes  direct-from- 
grower  prices  on  field,  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds.  Raise  vegetables  for  health  and  profit. 

Flowers  for  beauty..  It's  FREE.  Send  today* 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
143  Mechanic  St.(  Jackson*  Mich.  FREE 
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American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 


Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W. 30th St.,N.Y. 
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A  Farmer  Boy 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  over  30  years  and  in  that  period  I 
obtained  a  lot  of  valuable  information. 
Previous  to  that  I  thought  I  was  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  but  no  man  knows  it  all, 
you  can  always  learn  something  from 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

I  think  it  is  the  (nonpareil)  best  farm¬ 
ers’  paper  in  the  United  States.  If  you 
want  to  invest  in  stocks,  bonds,  insurance 
or  money  that  you  cannot  collect,  get  in 
touch  with  Publisher’s  Desk  and  give  full 
details.  They  will,  if  possible,  straighten 
out  things  for  you  free  of  charge.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  paper  that  will 
undertake  such  a  task  without  charge.  It 
is  unique.  And  yet  they  claim  that  it  is 
a  great  pleasure  for  them  to  do  so.  In 
fact  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  an  octopus,  its 
tantacles  will  reach  in  the  farthest  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  United  States.  It  will  help 
the  farmer,  the  business  man,  but  will 
drive  the  crook  out  of  business — no  quar¬ 
ter  shown  to  crooks.  I  subscribe  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  the  cost  is  only  $1  for  three 
years.  It  is  just  like  a  drop  of  water  on 
a  duck’s  back.  It  falls  off  and  is  for¬ 
gotten.  The  same  with  you  and  your 
dollar,  you  will  forget  it,  but  will  de¬ 
rive  some  valuable  information  during 
those  three  years. 

If  the  women  subscribers  study  all  the 
cooking  recipes  that  appear  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  they  will  improve  their  cooking. 
That  would  help  to  keep  their  husbands 
at  home. 

If  I  were  to  start  life  over  again  I 
would  be  a  farmer’s  boy,  to  sow,  to  reap 
and  to  mow,  and  shear  my  own  fleece  and 
wear  it.  He  that  tilleth  the  land  shall 
have  plenty  of  bread,  but  he  that  fol- 
loweth  after  vain  persons  shall  have  pov¬ 
erty  enough.  If  the  farmers  are  allowed 
to  plow  the  land  we  shall  not  starve. 

If  you  want  health  for  the  body,  rest 
for  the  mind,  pure  air  and  splendid  scen¬ 
ery,  all  of  God's  gifts  which  go  to  make 
a  terrestial  paradise,  I  emphatically  ad¬ 
vise  city  folks  to  go  to  the  country  and 
start  farming ;  if  they  do  not  know  how 
to  go  about  it,  there  is  always  some  good 
farmer’s  boy  to  teach  them. 

And  after  a  few  years  of  farming  in¬ 
telligently  they  would  own  their  own 
farms.  Then  they  could  say : 

“I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey ; 

My  rights  there  are  none  to  dispute, 
From  the  center  all  round  to  the  sea 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute.” 

The  government  should  take  up  at  once 
as  their  supreme  task,  the  endeavor  to 
end  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty ;  star¬ 
vation  and  unnecessary  suffering  in  a 
land  of  abundance,  discontent  and  dis¬ 
tress  in  a  country  more  blessed  by  Provi¬ 
dence  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  to  gain  for  the  individual  lives, 
and  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  (that 
health  and  peace  and  sweet  content)  which 
is  the  rightful  heritage  of  all. 

I  wish  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Hap¬ 
py  and  Prosperous  New  Year  to  the  staff 
and  subscribers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  JAMES  J.  VIBERT. 


Zest  in  Country  Life 

(Continued  from  Page  47) 

the  snowy  owl,  an  erratic  Winter  visitant 
from  the  Arctic  regions,  enlivens  the  si¬ 
lent  fields  with  his  exquisite  presence. 
One  cold  snowy  day  while  tramping 
through  fields,  how  thrilled  I  was  to  be¬ 
hold  a  drowsy  mass  of  fluffy  white  feath¬ 
ers  a-top  a  fence  post ;  upon  nearing  it, 
he  vanished  into  the  surrounding  white¬ 
ness  with  a  marvelous  wingspread  in 
noiseless  flight.  For  several  Winters  a 
flock  of  evening  grosbeaks,  also  Winter 
visitants,  have  lingered  on  a  sheltered 
hillside  in  the  Rondout  Valley  where  the 
maples  and  the  evergreens  are  a  source  of 
food  supply.  Their  striking  yellow  and 
black  plumage  and  cheerful  twittering 
brighten  a  walk  on  a  dull  Winter  day. 
The  snowiest,  windiest  day  cannot  dull 
one's  ardor  for  a  trip  afield  if  he  is  eager 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Winter 
visitants.  The  possibility  of  chancing  on 
pine  grosbeaks,  pine  siskins,  snowflakes, 
Lapland  Longspurs,  American  Crossbills, 
Evening  Grosbeaks  or  redpolls  makes 
every  walk  an  adventure.  Keep  your 
bird  table  well  stocked  with  suet  and  nuts 
with  hayseed  on  the  ground  underneath 
and  it  will  attract  a  legion  of  our  Winter 
residents — juncos,  tree  sparrows,  hairy 
woodpeckers,  downy  woodpeckers,  white¬ 
breasted  nuthatches,  chickadees  and  blue- 
javs.  Always  place  a  mass  of  evergreen 
branches  or  a  small  evergreen  tree  nearby 
as  a  refuge  for  the  birds  if  pursued  by  an 
owl,  a  hawk,  a  shrike  or  a  cat. 

MRS,  NICHOLAS  B.  VAN  RENSSELAER. 


Successful  Market  Gardeners  Use  HARRIS  SEEDS 


HARRIS’  EARLY  YELLOW 
GLOBE  ONIONS 

This  field  yielded  over 
1400  bushels  per  acre 


-HARRIS  SttDS 

GROWN  IN  THE  NORTH 

Our  northern  grown  seeds  are  famous  for  their  earliness 
and  vigor.  Careful  scientific  selection  and  breeding  here 
on  our  own  farm  near  Lake  Ontario  keep  them  up  to  the 
highest  standard  for  quality  and  yield.  For  years  we 
have  specialized  in  growing  the  finest  early  strains  of 
Sweet  Corn,  Peppers,  Tomatoes,  Muskmelons,  Beets, 
Squash,  etc.  for  gardeners  where  seasons  are  short. 
Successful  market  gardeners  all  over  the  country  de¬ 
pend  on  Harris’  Seeds. 

Be  Sure  to  Try  : 

Early  Yellow  Globe  Onions 

See  photo  to  the  left. 

Canada  Gold  Sweet  Corn 

Extra  Early  Large  Ears. 

Harris*  “King  of  the  North’*  Pepper 

The  Largest  Early  Pepper. 

New  York  No.  515  Lettuce 

The  earliest  and  surest  heading  “Iceberg”  type. 

HARRIS’  FLOWER  SEEDS  are  selected  for  their  beauty, 
vigor  and  adaptability  to  our  northern  climate.  Our  list 
contains  the  best  of  the  1935  All  American  selections.  Our 
catalogue  contains  complete  and  accurate  description  of 
our  vegetables  and  flowers.  Send  for  your  free  copy  to¬ 
day.  If  you  grow  for  market,  be  sure  to  ask  for  the 
Market  Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale"  Price  List 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  lnc.,R.  F.  D.  27,  Coldwater,  N.v’ 

1936  CATALOGUE  mW/tmdlj 


Attractive  Prices 

FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

SHRUBS  -  SEEDS 

and  Flowers 

Storrs  and  Harrison’s  Big 
1936  Catalog  is  now  ready. 

Featuring  nursery  stock 
of  the  highest  quality  at 
prices  which  will  please 
you.  Whatever  your  plans 
for  planting  this  Spring, 
our  catalog  will  save  you 
money.  Our  82  years  of 
fair  dealings  insure  satis¬ 
faction. 

Write  Today  for 
FREE  CATALOG 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Established  1854 

BOX  521  PAINESV/ILLE,  OHIO 


GmexlcoA  /eadin#-  AttawbeA/U}  bcoK 

Fully  illustrated  in  colors  am]  describes  the  newer  and 
bi  ttii  paving  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries ,  Crapes ,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc,  Giving  com 


I* lc*t  «• 


ulturc  directions,  and  tells  how  our  customers  are 
fretting  larger  yields  of  fancy  fruit. 
Many  of  them  making  $500.  per 
acre  from  Townsend's  Selected 
Strain  plants  of  approved  varie¬ 
ties,  Every  fruit  grower  and  gar¬ 
dener  should  have  this  book.  Tour 
Free  Copy  Is  Ready, 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury, Maryland 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY  -  APPROVED  VARIETIES 


Strawberries 
PAY 


years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,1  Salisbury,  Md. 


Burpee's 

Sweet 
Peas 

6  PKTS.  for  25c 

(Regular  Value  60c I 

A  lovely  collection  of  six 
beautiful  named  Sweet  Peas 
including  King  White  Im¬ 
proved,  Margaret  Atlee  Im¬ 
proved  (rose-pink).  Fiery  Cross  (scarlet- 
cerise).  Brilliant  Rose,  Powerscourt  (lavender), 
and  Blue  Bird  (mid-blue).  Special  Offer:  One  full- 
size  separate  pkt.  each  of  these  six  choice  Sweet  Peas 
(value  60c)  sent  postpaid  for  only  25c.  Burpee’s  New 
Garden  Book  FREE,  Write  for  your  Book  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  881  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

es^W^^Petunias 

:  kinds,  all  colors— Bedding  ^ 
arf  mixed;  Balcony 

large-flowered  mix- 
.  ed;  velvety-violet  Star 
of  California,  all  3  only 
i  10c — send  dime  today  I 

Mnule’s  Seed  Book  free 
—  low  prices,  prize 
vegetable  and  flower 
1  Kasy-Payment  Plan. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  866  Maule  Bldg.  Phlla.  Pa. 


Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters,  Everlastings, 
Pinks,  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  *1  Am  20c  In 

10  Packets  for  JLUC  Canada. 
"‘Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 
rppr  With  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Shrubs.  Cou- 
■  pon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  WIs. 


Trees  Of  Select  Quality  For  Spring  Planting 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  150,- 
000  one-year  apple,  limited  quantity 
two-year-olds,  best  new  and  older 
varieties.  150,000  select  Peach  trees 
one-year  and  June  Buds.  Nut  trees 
all  kinds.  Ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
We  specialize  in  growing  apple  and 
peach  trees  for  commercial  orchar- 
dists.  All  stock  thoroughly  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name. 

1936  Catalog  Ready  —  It’s  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  better 
Write  today. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II.  Geneva,  Ohio 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  6,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia,  Urbana, 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  CATALOG  FREE 


Seed  Oats 


fionCfftiAlt  One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
wvfISailUII  cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per 
acre  are  frequent.  Large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
49-44  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  You  should  by  all  means  try 
these  high  quality  oat3.  Get  our  exceptionally  low  price 
in  quantities.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy 
Beans.  Woodburn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  Samples  Wanted  and  Catalog. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65  MELROSE,  OHIO 


ASPARAGUS 


R  h  ubarb 
Horseradish 

ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old — Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham  >  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write— 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


State  Certified— Millions  of  new  &  standard 
varieties.  $2.50-$4.50  per  1000.  Premier  <% 
Big  Joe.  1 000- $3. 00: 5000- SI  4. 00.  Eastern  Shore 
Grown.  True  to  name  plants.  Safe.  del.  guaranteed.  Free 
Catalog.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20-A,  SHOWELL,  MD 


Every  Grower  should  have  Raynor's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  aret  the  most  from  yonr 
berries.  Pally  describes  Dorsett.  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
TODAY. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  Sv  Salisbury,  Md. 


rICKS  Qiant  Snapdragons^ 


V 

^■3 choice  colors,  a  full-size  l5c-packel 
Wof  seedsofeach — Ruby-Red,  Yeliow, 
Y  Rose — all  3  for  just  10c.  Send  dime" 
today !  Vicks  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  free. 

JAMES  VICK,  775  Vick  Bldg.,  Phila., 


FDR  5SIF  f  White  Cedar  Fence  Posts— 7  ft.  long 
I  UI\  OrtLE  .  SL<>  to  3?*”  top.  12c;  3V  to  5"  top. 
17c.  John  Burnham  -  Essex,  New  York 


v-» lJ 1  vz  *-.vj  j  etc. 
H.  M.  GILLET  Box  253 


A  l  A  i.  O  C  F  REE. 

NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


CASE  SILOS 

,  ,  ,  ,  w  not  tv  ist,  lean 

or  blow  down.  Extra  Thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves  and 
Doors.  Continuous  opening  easy  to  feed  from.  Get 
my  prices  delivered  and  erected. 

JAMES  8.  CASE,  Box  72,  Colchester,  Conn. 
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“TIFFANY”  PRUNERS 

Save  time  and  money 


Sharp  slim  jaws 
cut  l!4"  limbs  and 
work  in  narrow 
places.  No  slip¬ 
ping  or  bruising 

Tough 
Alloy 
Steel 


No 

More 

Handle 

Trouble 


Light,  handy, 
simple,  and  pow¬ 
erful.  Stiff  thin 
steel  levers  will 
not  bend  or  break. 

Better 
Pruners 
Since 
1900 


“TIFFANY” 


Hammer  Forged  Pruners 

cut  easy  and  stand  the 
strain.  Length  24  in.,  wt.  2% 
lbs.  Price  $3.00  prepaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  From  dealers 
or  direct  from  factory.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular  of  Grafting  Tools,  Bark  Scrapers, 
Pruning  Hooks,  Pole  Pruners,  Briar ' 
Hooks,  Hand  Pruners  and  Lopping  Shears.' 

C.  R.  TIFFANY,  Mfr.,  CONKLIN,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees 


Are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Hardy, 
Healthy,  Upland  Grown,  Uniform  with  a 
splendid  top  growth  and  fine  root  system. 
The  result  of  52  years  of  growing  fine  nur¬ 
sery  stock  for  fruit  growers  in  our  own  400 
Acre  Nurseries. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

W e  also  have  the  .Roses,  Shrubs,  Berries 
and  Ornamentals  you  need.  Good  Nursery 
Stock  is  scarce  again  this  Spring,  but  we  can 
deliver  you  the  same  kind  that  has  built  up 
the  Maloney  reputation,  especially  if  you 
place  your  order  early. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
36  Main  Street _ Dansville,  N.  Y. 


/END  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Maule  s  Seeds 

for  Prize  Vegetables 

|  Special  offer  to  get  ae-  M 
quainted  with  Maule’s 
tested  guaranteed  seeds 
—your  choice  of  any  of 
*  these  Full  Oz.  packages 
r  for  10c  —  write  today  I 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish 
,  Bloomsdalo  Spinach 
[  Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half-Long  Carrot  > 

Purple  Top  While  GiobeTurnipN 
.  JHa  ule’s  Seed  Book  free  and  our  j 
^famous  Easy-Paymentl’lan. 

|  Wm.  Henry  Maule, 

■  87  1  Maule  Bldg. 

)  Philadelphia, Pa.  i 

f  Enclosed  is . f 

8end  the  Ounces 
I  have  written  on 
_  ■  attached  paper. 

*  Pin  this  ad 

,  to  a  piece  of  Name  . . 

|  paper,  copy 

i  the  Ounces  r.  , ,  q. 

I  you  want,  en-  RI>-  or  St . 

i  close  10c  for 

j  each  ordered.  P.O.  &  State  . 


FREE  Book 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maxer  tor  tarms,  trucx  gar¬ 
dens  jOrchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery .  2  to  6  H .  P .  riding  or  walking  types . 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  lO  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4701  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
668»F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
il 


AW  ouallTR  ACTOR. 


WANTED 


Dealer-Agents  to  sell  and  use 


Lime.  Valuable  territory  still  open.  Address — 

H.  C.  MAKELY  -  RICH  MON  DVILLE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Your  copy  of  my  strawberry  plant  catalog  is  free  and 
ready  for  mailing.  Send  for  it  now.  The  best  varieties 
at  low  prices.  40  years  in  the  business.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  See  what  a  Kansas  customer  who  bought 
over  1,000,000  of  my  plants  last  year  has  to  say,  and 
many  others.  W.  S.  TODD,  GREENWOOD,  DEL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Other  kinds  cheaper.  Superior  quality  guaranteed.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  Bx  8,  Willards,  Md. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 


Ruralisms 


The  “Sweat  Plant.”  —  One  of  our 
readers  wrote,  some  time  ago,  requesting 
us  to  give  cultural  directions  for  the 
“sweat  plant.”  A  friend  had  presented 
her  with  a  small  specimen,  which  did  not 
seem  to  be  doing  well.  This  was  a  real 
puzzle ;  we  had  never  heard  of  the  “sweat 
plant,”  and  thus  knew  nothing  of  its  re¬ 
quirements,  so  we  requested  our  inquirer 
to  furnish  a  leaf  of  the  plant  for  identi¬ 
fication.  She  kindly  sent  a  spray,  with 
the  information  that  she  had  learned  how 
to  treat  it.  It  was  grown  in  a  glass  jar 
with  a  lid,  and  never  watered  after  the 
first  planting  in  damp  soil ;  moisture 
formed  on  the  inside  of  the  glass,  hence 
the  name  of  sweat  plant.  The  specimen 
sent  proved  to  be  a  Selaginella,  a  genus 
of  moss-like  branching  flowerless  plants 
with  scale-like  leaves,  which  are  grown 
chiefly  in  moist  shady  places  in  conserva¬ 
tories.  The  specimen  sent  was  appar¬ 
ently  Selaginella  uncinata,  a  native  of 
China,  but  widely  distributed ;  it  is  often 
listed  as  S.  caesia,  because  of  the  bluish 
cast  of  the  leaves.  It  is  very  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  as  it  roots  at  the 
joints.  We  planted  the  spray  sent  us  in 
a  round  glass  aquarium,  which  we  made 
into  a  terrarium  by  omitting  the  water 
and  filling  the  bottom  with  moist  sand. 
The  top  was  closed  with  a  small  glass 
plate,  and  no  further  attention  was  given 
it.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the 
original  spray  made  a  luxuriant  growth, 
spreading  up  the  sides  of  the  glass  with 
charming  effect.  The  following  year  the 
old  sprays  gradually  ripened,  so  they 
were  removed  and  a  fresh  start  made. 
Such  a  terrarium  is  very  pretty,  and  en¬ 
ables  one  to  grow  some  moisture-loving 
plants  that  are  not  at  home  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  living-room. 

Bottle  Gardens.  —  This  Selaginella 
reminds  us  of  the  “bottle  gardens”  that 
are  often  exhibited  at  flower  shows.  The 
usual  form  is  a  glass  carboy  holding  sev¬ 
eral  gallons,  such  as  is  used  to  contain 
some  acids  sold  commercially,  or  it  may 
be  a  vinegar  container  that  holds  a  gal¬ 
lon  or  two.  The  sight  of  this  small¬ 
necked  vessel,  filled  with  a  forest  of  orna¬ 
mental  foliage,  always  attracts  interest, 
and  many  are  the  inquiries  about  it, 
though  it  is  simple  enough,  like  the  sail¬ 
or’s  shiii  in  a  bottle.  First  the  soil  is 
put  in,  moistened,  and  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  plants  are  then  set  in  with  long 
tweezers.  If  well  chosen,  small  plants 
quickly  make  a  luxuriant  growth  under 
the  tropical  conditions,  covering  the  soil 
and  filling  the  container,  until  one  won¬ 
ders  how  such  robust  growth  could  enter 
through  the  small  bottle  neck. 

An  Interesting  Old  Plant. — A  read¬ 
er  in  Florida  sent  us  some  thick  fleshy 
leaves  to  be  identified,  stating  that  if 
these  leaves  were  laid  flat  on  soil  they 
would  form  little  plants  all  around  the 
edge.  The  plant  was  Bryophyllum  c-re- 
natum,  a  succulent  from  Madagascar  that 
has  now  become  qquite  widely  dissem¬ 
inated  in  tropical  or  semi-tropical  coun¬ 
tries.  The  ovate  leaves  are  coarsely 
toothed  or  scalloped,  and  when  laid  upon 
soil  a  little  plant  forms  in  each  notch  of 
the  scallops,  which,  when  large  enough 
to  handle,  may  be  detached  and  potted. 
The  leaves  are  often  used  by  teachers  of 
horticulture  to  demonstrate  this  method 
of  propagation.  We  laid  the  Florida 
leaves  on  the  soil  in  our  terrarium,  and 
they  very  quickly  sprouted ;  since  then 
we  have  started  other  leaves  in  bottles, 
■where  they  give  an  odd  effect.  This 
Bryophyllum  used  to  be  grown  freely  as 
a  window  or  conservatory  plant;  it  pro¬ 
duces  attractive  hanging  flowers  in  large 
panicles.  The  flower  is  red,  with  a  much 
inflated  pink  calyx.  The  Bryophyllum 
belongs  to  the  Crassula  family,  a  large 
class  of  succulent  or  thick-leaved  plants. 
A  common  example  of  these  plants  is  fa¬ 
miliarly  known  as  Japanese  rubber  plant, 
though  it  is  neither  Japanese  nor  a  rub¬ 
ber  plant;  it  is  often  included  in  those 
groups  set,  like  a  miniature  Japanese  gar¬ 
den,  in  an  ornamental  pan  or  jardiniere. 

The  Wheat  Cactus.  —  A  friend  in 
Missouri  sent  us  a  specimen  of  a  plant 
known  in  her  community  as  wheat  cactus. 
She  described  it  as  forming  a  drooping 
mass,  a  foot  or  more  long,  completely  cov¬ 
ering  the  pot  or  basket  in  which  it  was 
grown.  The  specimen  sent  did  not  sug¬ 


gest  a  cactus  at  first  glance,  looking  like 
slender  waxen  slightly  angular  stems, 
light  green  in  color.  The  botanists  at 
the  New  York  Botanic  Garden  at  once 
identified  it  as  Rhipsalis  cereuscula,  na¬ 
tive  from  Central  Brazil  to  Uruguay.  The 
Rhipsalis  species  are  cacti,  mostly 
epiphytic  in  character ;  that  is,  they  grow 
on  trees  like  mistletoe.  One  variety, 
Rhipsalis  cassutlia,  is  called  the  mistle¬ 
toe  cactus,  which  grows  on  trees  or  rocks, 
hanging  in  many  strands,  and  attaining 
a  length  of  30  feet.  This  is  found  from 
Florida  to  Brazil  and  Peru,  also  in  Cey¬ 
lon  and  tropical  Africa.  The  wheat  cac¬ 
tus,  as  our  Missouri  correspondent  named 
it,  is  said  to  be  rare  in  cultivation ;  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  made 
its  way  to  this  neighborhood,  as  we  have 
not  found  it  in  catalogs  at  hand.  We  have 
rooted  the  little  spray  sent  us;  it  formed 
roots  very  readily  in  a  pot  of  sandy  soil 
placed  in  a  sunny  window  and  we  hope  it 
will  grow  as  well  in  New  Jersey  as  it 
does  in  Missouri. 

A  Graceful  Vine. — We  saw  recently 
a  pretty  vine  grown  in  a  window  that 
was  unfamiliar  to  us.  It  had  evergreen 
leaves,  rhombic  ovate,  in  groups  of  three 
leaflets,  rich,  dark  green,  with  reddish 
hairs  on  the  veins  underneath,  the  gen¬ 
eral  habit  of  growth  suggestive  of  a  true 
ivy.  We  found  it  was  commonly  called 
grape  ivy  or  Japanese  ivy,  cataloged  as 
\  itis  rhombifolia,  but  described  by  bota¬ 
nists  as  Cissus  rhombifolia.  We  think 
grape  ivy  preferable  as  a  common  name, 
as  it  does  not  come  from  Japan,  being  a 
native  of  Northern  South  America.  It 
has  proved  ail  excellent  plant  for  house 
culture,  and  will  add  variety  to  a  group 
of  foliage  plants — in  a  north  window.  The 
grape  or  vine  family,  Yitaceae,  includes 
Yitis,  the  grape,  Ampelopsis  or  Virginia 
creeper  and  its  relatives,  Cissus  and  some 
other  genera,  and  as  botanists  have  moved 
them  about  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
plant  listed  as  Ampelopsis  that  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  botanical  works  as  Yitis,  or  a 
Yitis  accurately  described  as  Cissus. 
There  is  one  old  Cissus  that  used  to  be  a 
favorite  greenhouse  foliage  plant,  Cissus 
discolor,  which  has  ovate  leaves,  purplish 
underneath,  shaded  above  with  white, 
pink  and  purple.  This  comes  from  Java, 
and  is  of  course  tender;  we  have  seen  it 
grown  in  an  old-time  Wardian  case.  The 
shovvy  foliage  brings  to  mind  a  hardy 
vine  that  is  equally  colorful,  usually 
listed  as  Ampelopsis  tricolor,  but  botani- 
cally  Yitis  heterophylla  variegata ;  this 
has  dark  green  foliage  variegated  with 
white  and  pink.  In  late  Summer  and 
Fall  it  bears  small  berries  of  a  metallic 
peacock  blue.  It  is  not  a  very  strong 
grower,  but  is  charming  to  trail  over 
rocks,  or  to  train  on  a  low  trellis. 

Flies  Around  House  Plants.  —  We 
are  asked  once  more  about  small  black 
flies  which  emerge  from  the  soil  in  flower 
pots  after  the  plants  are  taken  indoors. 
They  are  disagreeable  and  unsightly,  but 
not,  we  think,  specially  harmful,  unlike 
the  greenhouse  white  fly,  which  is  a  se¬ 
rious  pest.  There  are  several  common 
small  flies  which  lay  eggs  in  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  if  the  eggs  or  larvae 
are  in  the  soil  used  for  potting  house 
plants,  the  adults  are  likely  to  emerge 
under  these  favorable  conditions.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  better  than  cure,  and  the  ster¬ 
ilizing  of  this  soil  by  baking  or  steaming 
will  destroy  any  insect  life  present. 
Usually,  when  the  flies  emerge  in  a  room, 
they  cluster  at  tli©  tops  of  windows,  like 
the  so-called  “buckwheat  flies,”  and  py- 
rethrum  powder  blown  from  a  powder 
gun  is  fairly  sure  to  end  them. 

Those  Christmas  Plants.  —  The 
beautiful  gift  plants  that  come  from  the 
florist's  at  the  holiday  season  are  often 
but  a  fleeting  joy,  for  many  of  them  are 
not  suited  for  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  a 
living-room,  or  for  the  unskilled  care  that 
may  he  given  them.  The  beautiful  Cy¬ 
clamens  are  impatient  of  heat,  requiring 
a  night  temperature  of  50  degrees,  rising 
to  65  degrees  during  the  day ;  they  need 
plenty  of  light,  and  should  be  close  to 
the  window.  In  an  east  window,  in  a 
room  of  moderate  temperature,  they  will 
continue  to  bloom  for  some  time.  The 
Poinsettia  (which  botanists  call  Euphor¬ 
bia  pulcherriina),  likes  a  little  more 
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warmth,  up  to  70  degrees  during  the  day ; 
a  low  temperature  will  quickly  cause  loss 
of  leaves.  One  of  our  Christmas  plants 
was  a  Poinsettia  with  rose-colored  bracts, 
instead  of  the  familiar  red ;  the  soft  color 
and  velvety  texture  makes  it  very  charm¬ 
ing.  Last  year  The  R.  N.-Y.  pictured  a 
large  group  of  these  pink  Poinsettias  in 
one  of  the  conservatories  of  the  New 
York  Botanic  Garden,  where  this  display 
attracted  much  attention,  e.  t.  royle. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  14-17. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  annual  meeting,  Rochester. 

Jail.  20-21. — Pennsylvania  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Harrisburg.  R.  H. 
Sudds,  secy.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  20-24. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg. 

Jan.  22. — N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  Albany. 

Jan.  29-31.  —  Eastern  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

Jan.  29-Feb.  1.  — -  Wilmantic,  Conn., 
11th  Annual  Exposition,  poultry,  dairy 
and  commercial.  J).  D.  Cavanaugh,  sec¬ 
retary,  North  Windham,  Conn. 

Feb.  4-8. — Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Commerce  Hall,  Port  Autority 
Bldg.,  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Feb.  10-15. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-12. — N.  Y.  State  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Ithaca. 

Feb.  11-12.  —  N.  Y.  State  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca. 

Mar.  16-21.  —  International  Flower 
Show,  New  York. 


The  Bookshelf 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry', 
by  Edgar  Hugh  Barger,  D.V.M.,  and 
Lester  Ellsworth  Card,  Ph.D.  Poultry- 
men  were  never  more  interested  than  now 
in  the  health  of  their  flocks  and  the  les¬ 
sening  of  mortality  among  them.  The 
prevention  of  disease  in  poultry  is  of 
prime  importance,  and  the  early  eradi¬ 
cation  and  control  of  a  transmissible  ail¬ 
ment  may  be  the  deciding  factor  in  a 
profitable  season.  The  authors  of  this 
book  present  a  valuable  combination.  Dr. 
Barger  is  pathologist  in  the  Illinois  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  while  Dr. 
lard  is  the  professor  of  poultry  husban¬ 
dry  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  They 
have  given  us  a  practical  book  that  will 
be  valued  by  poultrymen  and  general 
farmers  alike,  and  also  by  students  of 
agriculture  and  veterinary  medicine 
Published  by  Lea  &  Febiger,  Washington 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  354  pages,  il¬ 
lustrated  with  73  engravings  and  a  col¬ 
ored  plate;  price  $3.75. 


Business  Bits 

The  Bayer-Semesau  Co.,  N.  W.  Cor. 
10th  and  Market  Sts.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
have  interesting  booklets  and  a  valuable 
seed  treating  chart,  telling  how  to  use 
Semesan,  Semesan  Jr.,  Semesan  Bel,  and 
Ceresan,  in  the  treatment  of  seeds,  for 
prevention  of  disease.  These  booklets 
may  be  had  free  by  writing  the  company 
at  above  address. 


“Allen’s  Book  of  Berries  for  1936.”  We 
are  glad  to  see  once  more  the  annual 
catalog  of  W.  F.  Allen  Co.,  Salisbury, 
Md.  They  will  send  it  free  to  anyone 
interested. 


I  he  Linseed  Meal  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee,  Commerce  Bldg.,  Milwaukee, 
\v  is.,  has  issued  a  bulletin,  “Practical 
Feeding  for  Profit,”  and  a  useful  feeding 
chart,  both  free  on  application  to  the  com¬ 
pany  at  above  address. 


How  to  Train  Colts  in  Six  30-Minute 
Lessons  is  an  interesting  booklet  that 
may  be  had  free  by  writing  Spohn  Medi¬ 
cal  Co.,  Box  281,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

(Continued  from  Page  46) 
hay  is  an  excellent  practice.  And  that 
is  my  limit  of  serious  things. 

The  old  typewriter  wants  to  chat  of 
more  important  things  like  babies  and 
grandmas.  When  we  were  first  married 
we  called  on  a  good  old  lady  who  had 
known  the  Missus  from  girlhood,  but  had 
never  seen  me.  I  left  first  while  the 
Missus  remained  behind  to  chat  another 
moment.  The  old  lady  said  to  her,  “Tena, 
I  know  you  got  an  awful  good  man  but 

my  soul  ain't  he  homely.” 

So  don't  ask  that  I  have  my  picture 
put  in  the  paper.  I  was  sitting  in  a 
hotel  lobby  away  up  north  one  evening 
lately,  a  small  hotel  with  regular  board¬ 
ers.  A  pleasant  young  lady  who  taught 
in  the  local  school  remarked  that  she  was 
farm  born  and  raised  near  the  town.  In¬ 
quiry  revealed  the  fact  that  her  folks 
were  old-time  subscribers  to  The  It.  N.-Y. 
and  she  had  often  read  Long  Acres.  When 
I  told  her  I  was  the  Long  Acres  man  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  her  precon¬ 
ceived  notion  of  my  looks  suffered  a  rude 
shock. 

Most  of  us  look  our  best  after  a  bath, 
a  shave  and  Sunday-go-to-meeting  clothes, 
but  she  should  have  seen  me  on  a  hot 
Summer  day,  dust  rising  behind  the  har¬ 
row  and  settling  among  my  whiskers, 
sweat  trickles  making  furrows  through 
the  dirt,  overalls  sticking  to  my  system. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  our  wives  that  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  love  us  when  we  look  our  worst. 
Come  over  and  see  my  Christmas  tie  and 
smell  my  Christmas  cigars — whew !  _  No 
wonder  the  Missus  chases  me  out  of  the 
kitchen.  L.  b.  keber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


A  Common  Chrysanthemum 
Blight 

Hardy  Chrysanthemum  plants  in  the 
New  York  region  have  been  affected  for 
many  years,  though  locally,  by  a  serious 
disease  of  which  ^compartively  little  has 
been  known  until  recently.  Studies  at 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  past  four  years  have 
indicated  the  trouble  and  the  correct  pro¬ 
cedure  for  control. 

If  you  have  plants  among  your  Chry¬ 
santhemums  that  show  marked  yellowing 
or  browning  of  the  basal  leaves  about 
midsummer  or  thereafter,  followed  by 
streakings  and  spottings  in  the  upper 
parts,  curling  and  blackening,  and  a  gen¬ 
erally  dried-up,  brittle  appearance,  your 
plants  a  re  probably  infested  with  the 
leaf-nematode  or  eel-worm.  This  is  a 
minute  worm-parasite.  As  many  as  5.000 
have  been  found  on  a  single  plant.  They 
dwarf  and  distort  the  plant  and,  sur¬ 
viving  in  the  soil  year  to  year,  eventually 
kill  off  the  plants  altogether.  The  pest 
is  well  known  and  is  more  frequent  in 
the  greenhouse.  It  is  often  troublesome 
to  ferns  and  other  house  plants.  It  is 
related  to  the  eel-worm  that  attacks  gar¬ 
den  Phlox,  though  the  Phlox  nematode  is 
more  difficult  to  combat,  as  it  enters  the 
stem,  where  it  is  immune  to  contact 
sprays. 

Spraying  is,  however,  effective  against 
this  Chrysanthemum  leaf-nematode, 
which  does  most  of  his  damage  inside  the 
leaf  tissne.  It  swims  up  the  stems  and 
moves  about  on  the  branches  when  the 
plant  is  wet  from  dew  or  rain,  and  enters 
the  leaf-tissue  through  the  stamata  or 
breathing  pores.  A  strong  solution  of 
nicotine,  a  half  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  sprayed  on  twice  a  week  for  three 
weeks,  or  any  standard  nicotine  sulphate 
solution,  is  recommended.  For  large 
prize  greenhouse  specimens  of  exhibition 
Chrysanthemums  a  ring  of  vaseline 
around  the  base  of  the  stem  forms  a  good 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  ne¬ 
matodes. 

The  chief  danger  of  this  disease  is  its 
persistence  in  the  soil  year  after  year. 
Where  gardens  show  infected  plants  the 
only  permanently  safe  procedure  is  to 
take  up  the  plants,  burn  all  unhealthy 
specimens,  and  replant  the  good  ones  in 
newly  dug,  pulverized,  soil.  The  sterili¬ 
zation  should  be  done  with  a  strong  so¬ 
lution  of  formaldehyde  (formalin),  two 
or  three  pints  to  25  gallons  of  water,  ap¬ 
plied  in  quantity  sufficient  to  soak  in 
thoroughly,  this  depending,  naturally,  up¬ 
on  the  consistency  of  the  particular  soil. 
A  dry,  sandy  soil  will  absorb  more  than  a 
stiff,  clayey  one.  For  average  garden  soil 
apply  half  a  gallon  of  the  solution  to 
each  square  foot  and  cover  with  an  inch 
of  dry,  clean  soil  to  retard  evaporation. 
It  is  far  safer  to  use  new  plants,  but 
if  the  old  stock  must  be  depended  upon 
cut  back  stems  and  crowns  as  far  as 
possible  and  clean  them.  Old  roots,  espe¬ 
cially  late  in  the  Fall,  when  the  plant  is 
more  dormant,  can  be  sterilized  by  plung¬ 
ing  them  into  hot  water.  .They  may 
stand  a  temperature  of  120  degrees  for 
half  an  hour,  but  this  is  drastic  treat¬ 
ment,  only  for  cherished  subjects ;  grow¬ 
ing  plants  would  not  endure  any  such 
temperature.  Where,  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  in  other  years  a  large 
percentage  of  plants  has  been  attacked 
by  this  disease,  last  year  the  entire 
Chrysanthemum  border,  in  sterilized  soil, 
has  remained  vigorous  and  perfectly 
clean. 


Here'*  sure  traction- 
forward,  backward  or 
on  hillsides.  In  mud. 
In  sand.  On  highway. 
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TRACTION 

ALL  WAYS 


All-Traction 


Farm  Tire 

Goodyear  has  built  the  Tractor  Type  tire  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  been  waiting  for!  .  .  .  New 
.  .  .  Amazing. 

Goodyear  engineers  built  this  tire  on  the  farm — 
for  the  farmer.  They  have  tested  it,  tried  it,  proved 
it — in  every  sort  of  field,  every  kind  of  farming. 

Now  it’s  ready  for  you.  And  we’re  ready  to 
arrange  a  demonstration  right  out  on  your  farm. 
.  .  .  You  ask  the  questions.  .  .  .  You  set  the  tasks. 
This  new  Goodyear  will  answer  for  itself. 

The  first  Goodyear  farm  implement  tires  astound¬ 
ed  farmers  in  all  sections— saving  fuel,  saving  time, 
simplifying  hard  farm  jobs,  keeping  the  tractor  at 
work  the  year  ’round. . . .  Farmers  who  had  a  taste 
of  their  efficiency  told  us  money  couldn’t  buy  back 
their  Goodyears. 

Now  comes  this  greater  tire! 

See  it.  Look  at  the  lug-bars  down  the  sides.  Look 
at  the  diamonds  with  all  the  gripping  power  of 
spade  lugs.  Look  at  the  deep,  self-cleaning  grooves. 
Look  at  the  design— traction  forward,  backwards, 
sideways.  .  .  .  Read  in  the  table  on  this  page  how 
it  excels  in  every  feature. 

It’s  ready.  It  will  save  you  time,  money  and  effort 
and  make  your  implements  do  more  work. .  .  .  You 
pay  no  more  for  this  better  tire.  And  you  can 
buy  it  on  most  liberal  terms. 

Any  Goodyear  dealer  or  any  farm  implement 
dealer  can  show  it  to  you. 


MORE 

OF  EVERYTHING 


The  former  Goodyear  farm  implement 
tire  was  an  exceptionally  fine  tire- 
successful  on  thousands  of  farms.  This 
new  tire  excels  in  every  way. 

tZflCrfn  IWmPP  TRACTION  -  Broader,  flatter, 
/C  lilvltb  thicker  diamond  blocks  — 
deeper  shoulder  notches —tread  15%  wider — 
longer  lug-bars  for  more  ground  contact— dia¬ 
mond  buttons  deeper  cut— better  for  field  or 
highway. 

MflPKT  DRAW-BAR  PULL  — Because 
/C  lilUItC  of  increased  non-skid  depth, 
greater  ground  contact,  faster,  better  cleaning. 
Actual  readings  on  an  indicator  prove  this  draw¬ 
bar  pull  has  been  stepped  up,  on  the  average,  30% 
—more  in  many  operations. 

1  lUBflPF*  SHOULDER  TREAD-Twice 

JLUv  /C  lYlUfif  EL  as  many  lug-bars  around  the 

shoulders — higher  tread  shape  —deeper  notches  — 
thicker  sidebars— better  on  side  hills— prevents  slip. 

Af&C/L  MflPF  RUBBER  — More  rubber  in 
*T©  JV  iTIUllt  tread  and  body  —  greater 

strength,  longer  life,  more  freedom  from  punctures. 

OACl  DFTTF3?  CLEANING— Greater  space 
JO  DC  I  I  CB»  between  diamonds —wider 
channels  force  out  mud— does  not  throw  dust. 

COSTS  NO  MORE 


LET  US  PROVE  IT  ON  YOUR  OWN  FARM 


Goodyear  has  put  this  new 
tire  to  every  test.  But  we’re 
glad  to  demonstrate  it  on 
your  own  farm  without  ob¬ 
ligation.  Just  PRINT  your 
name  and -address  on  the 
margin  of  this  page,  tear 
it  out  and  marl  it  to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company,Inc.,  Akron, Ohio. 
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A  Ch  arter 

This  is  a  tentative  draft  of  the  first  part  of  a  charter 
to  unite  all  the  dairy  farmers  and  present  dairy  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  State  under  one  head ,  and  fully  under 
the  control  of  farmers  themselves.  This  part  lays  the 
foundation  in  local  units.  Next  iceek  ice  will  print  the 
second  part  creating  a  milk  marketing  board  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  fair  price  for  milk,  to  negotiate  sales,  and  to 
increase  consumption  and  production  at  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  tentative  draft  is  printed  to  give  dairymen 
an  opportunity  to  suggest  changes  and  to  have  a  part 
in  the  making  of  it.  Suggestions  are  invited. 

ECLARATION.— Because  of  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  the  New  York  dairy  industry  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  farmers  in  dairy  production  and  the  failure 
ol  previous  attempts  to  provide  a  satisfactory  plan  of 
distribution  the  Legislature  believes  that  a  Special 
Charter  creating  a  milk  marketing  system  in  the 
complete  control  of  dairymen  themselves  is  essential 
to  the  best  interests  of  producers,  distributors  and 
consumers.  This  includes  all  the  people  of  the  State. 
Behind  this  purpose  is  the  conviction  that  farmers, 
who  have  so  successfully  mastered  the  problems  of 
distribution  in  both  volume  and  quality  of  milk,  will, 
if  given  a  fair  opportunity  and  legal  facilities  to 
master  the  peculiar  problems  of  this  industry,  not 
only  stabilize  the  business  but  also  put  the  milk  into 
the  hands  of  distributors  on  terms  satisfactory  and 
beneficial  to  all  concerned,  and  ultimately  extend 
and  develop  the  business  to  proportions  not  yet  es¬ 
timated.  The  appeal  for  the  legal  facilities  by  dairy¬ 
men  themselves  indicates  a  purpose  and  an  initiative 
to  be  encouraged  by  the  State.  The  State  has  granted 
facilities  to  other  industries  to  meet  their  peculiar 
needs.  Because  of  their  wide  distribution  in  large 
areas,  farmers  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  in¬ 
dividually  marketing,  and  it  is  a  proper  function  of 
the  State  to  facilitate  collective  marketing  under  a 
system  that  affords  every  possible  protection  to  the 
individual  farmer  wherever  located,  and  that  en¬ 
courages  him  to  assume  his  proper  share  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  success  of  his  co-operative  under¬ 
taking.  Farmers  themselves  suggested  the  State 
commission  set-up  in  the  bill  to  protect  the  rightful 
interests  of  all  concerned. 

A  BILL 

There  is  hereby  created  a  corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  Producers’  Milk  Marketing  System,  Inc.,  of 
New  York. 

The  functions  and  business  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  exercised  and  administered  through  a  cor¬ 
poration  to  be  known  as  the  Milk  Marketing  Board, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  affiliated  producers’  as¬ 
sociations  to  be  known  as  Local  Milk  Units. 

The  corporation  shall  operate  without  profit. 

The  duration  of  the  corporation  shall  be  perpetual. 

The  short  title  of  the  act  shall  be  “The  Milk 
System  Act.” 

The  members  of  a  Unit  shall  be  the  producers  de¬ 
livering  milk  to  a  common  plant  where  it  is  cooled, 
processed,  shipped  or  otherwise  prepared  for  fluid 
consumption. 

LTnless  the  Organization  Committee,  the  Unit  or 
the  Board  require  a  written  contract  between  the 
producer  and  the  Unit,  the  delivery  of  milk  by  the 
producers  at  a  plant  and  the  acceptance  of  it  by  the 
Unit  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  mutual  agreement  be¬ 
tween  both  parties  to  comply  with  the  terms  and 
regulations  of  the  Unit  and  this  Act.  The  producer 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  member  and  entitled  to  all 
the  services  and  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  Sys¬ 
tem.  When  deliveries  are  discontinued  his  mem¬ 
bership  shall  terminate,  until  deliveries  are  again 
resumed,  by  which  act  his  membership  shall  be 
automatically  renewed  without  loss,  penalty  or  dis¬ 
crimination  in  termination  or  renewal. 

The  title  of  each  Milk  Unit  shall  include  the  name 
of  the  Post  Office,  village  or  hamlet  in  which  the 
milk  is  assembled  from  the  farms. 

When  five  or  more  producers  of  such  an  area  have 
filed  a  verified  certificate  with  the  organization  com¬ 
mittee  or  the  secretary  of  the  Milk  Marketing  Board, 
giving  the  full  .name  of  the  unit,  the  name  and 
addresses  of  three  trustees,  whether  it  elects  to  op¬ 
erate  as  a  member  corporation  with  capital  stock, 
and  if  stock  the  amount  of  same  and  par  value,  or 
non-par,  the  body  shall  be  a  unit  of  the  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  System.  The  certificate  may  be  amended  by 
similar  procedure. 

Each  such  association  shall  be  a  body  corporate. 
Ii  shall  elect  by  ballot  a  board  of  not  less  than  three 
or  more  than  seven  directors  from  its  own  members. 
It  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  conduct  its  own  local 
affairs  in  its  own  way  at  its  own  expense,  but  as  a 
member  of  the  system  it  shall  comply  with  the  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  all  members.  It 
may  borrow  money,  buy  and  sell,  rent  and  let  real 
estate;  buy  or  build,  equip  and  operate  milk  plants. 


of  Dairym 

It  may  buy,  sell  and  deal  in  supplies  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  do  any  service  or  conduct  any  business  per¬ 
taining  to  the  production,  transportation,  manufac¬ 
ture,  sale  and  distribution  of  milk  or  its  products. 

The  responsibility  of  members  and  directors  for 
the  obligations  of  the  Milk  Units  shall  be  limited  to 
$10  for  each  member  and  director. 

The  officers  of  a  unit  shall  be :  President,  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer,  three  trustees,  two  tellers,  an  audit¬ 
ing  committee,  a  marketing  agent,  a  delegate  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  unit  in  the  Milk  Marketing  Board. 

Election  of  officers  and  approval  of  budgets  and 
special  expenditures  shall  be  by  ballot.  A  viva-voce 
vote  shall  not  be  legal. 

Nominations  shall  be  made  by  a  primary  ballot 
vote  of  the  members  two  weeks  prior  to  the  day  of 
election.  The  secretary  and  tellers  shall  provide 
suitable  ballots  and  voting  conveniences  for  mem¬ 
bers.  The  tellers  shall  make  a  canvas  of  the  votes, 
and  report  the  results.  All  records  of  votes  shall  be 
kept  on  file  and  available  to  members. 

The  duties  of  the  executive  officers  shall  be  the 
usual  services  of  the  respective  officials. 

The  delegate  to  the  Milk  Marketing  Board,  Inc., 
shall  be  governed  in  his  official  acts  by  instructions 
voted  by  his  unit.  He  shall  be  ineligible  to  succeed 
himself  for  more  than  two  successive  years.  He  may 
be  replaced  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  of  the  unit  voting. 

The  duty  of  the  marketing  agent  shall  be  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Milk  Marketing  Board  in  the  sale 
of  the  milk  of  his  unit.  All  sales  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  board. 

DUTY  OF  LOCAL  UNITS 

1. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  unit  to  check  the 
weights  and  fat  tests  of  milk  and  give  each  pro¬ 
ducer  a  record  of  his  milk  weights  daily,  and  the 
butterfat  content  of  his  milk  when  tests  are  made. 

2.  — To  keep  an  exact  record  of  income  and  outgo, 
and  issue  a  monthly  profit  and  loss  statement  for 
the  information  of  members,  and  an  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  assets  and  liabilities; 

3. — To  prepare  a  budget  of  expenses  for  a  period 
in  advance,  and  also  an  estimate  of  the  expense  or 
cost  of  any  recommendation  proposed  by  the  man¬ 
agement  for  the  approval  or  disproval  of  any  such 
budget  or  proposed  by  a  ballot  vote  of  the  members. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  incur  any  expense  or  assume 
any  obligation  in  excess  of  $500  until  so  authorized 
by  a  vote  of  the  members ; 

4.  — To  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Market¬ 
ing  Board,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  marketing 
board  in  the  execution  of  the  plans  and  procedure 
adopted  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  milk  and 
its  products ; 

5.  — To  keep  on  file  records  of  all  meetings ;  votes ; 
authorizations;  all  incomes  and  disbursements; 
make  them  available  at  all  times  to  members  and 
their  representatives ; 

6.  — For  the  first  two  years  the  services  of  officials 
shall  be  gratutious,  but  their  expenses  may  be  paid 
on  itemized  vouchers  out  of  budget  expense  fund 
previously  voted  by  the  membership.  After  two 
years  the  members  by  vote  may  fix  salaries  for 
officials ; 

7.  — The  board  of  directors  may  employ  help  when 
their  compensation  is  approved  by  members; 

S. — Prepare  by-laws  which  may  fix  time  and  place 
for  holding  meetings,  provisions  for  special  meetings, 
the  apportionment  of  committees,  the  duties  of  of¬ 
ficers,  committees  and  employes,  and  other  rules  not 
inconsistent  with  law  and  this  act.  The  proposed 
by-laws  must  be  submitted  to  the  members  for  study 
and  revision.  After  approval  by  members  the  by¬ 
laws  shall  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors. 

9. — To  appoint  a  deputy  to  represent  the  Unit  in 
the  Milk  Marketing  Board,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
a  certificate  of  appointment  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Unit. 

The  intent  is  that  the  units  shall  be  the  basis  of 
the  system ;  that  every  producer  will  be  guaranteed 
a  market  and  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
system  and  an  equitable  share  in  its  benefits,  that 
the  units  collectively  shall  organize  and  manage  the 
Milk  Marketing  Board,  Inc.,  to  perform  such  col¬ 
lective  services  as  the  units  singly  could  not  per¬ 
form  for  themselves,  that  the  whole  system  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  directed  by  producers  through  their  local 
units  and  its  certified  deputy. 

A  levy  may  be  voted  by  the  board  of  directors  on 
each  100  pounds  of  milk  handled  by  the  units  to 
defray  the  expenses  authorized  by  its  producers. 

(To  Be  Concluded  Next  Week) 


en’s  Rights 

Tomatoes  for  Dairymen 

For  a  cash  or  side  crop  for  the  dairy  farmer,  the  to¬ 
mato  is  one  of  the  very  best  propositions  that  can  be 
considered.  Tomatoes  can  be  grown  by  the  exclusive 
use  of  fertilizers  but  for  the  very  highest  quality  ani¬ 
mal  manures  seem  to  give  slightly  better  results  al¬ 
though  the  crop  will  be  somewhat  later,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  vines  with  animal  manures  make  a  ranker 
growth. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  dates  for  planting  in  the 
field  extend  over  so  long  a  period,  in  the  latitude  of  the 
writer  (Near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.)  being  from  May  15  to 
•Tune  20,  the  crop  will  adjust  itself  to  any  system  which 
the  dairyman  may  he  using  for  crop  production.  Un¬ 
less  he  lives  near  a  fair-sized  city  and  wishes  to  invest 
a  few  dollars  in  a  little  greenhouse  which  will  require 
a  lot  of  time  and  attention,  and  also  is  willing  to  make 
a  trip  to  market  each  day  in  the  marketing  season,  he 
would  better  leave  early  tomatoes  to  the  regular  market 
vegetable  grower. 

But,  if  he  lives  anywhere  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  any  other  of  the  large 
cities,  and*  transportation  facilities  are  at  all  fair,  he 
can  do  well  by  growing  the  latter  crop  which  he  can 
market  as  “green  wrapped,”  an  industry  which  is 
rapidly  increasing  each  year.  Finally,  should  he  live 
away  oft  from  the  main  routes  and  far  from  the  large 
markets,  if  lie  Cares  to  invest  a  few  dollars  in  a  home¬ 
canning’  outfit,  he  can  grow  late  tomatoes  of  quality, 
ripen  them,  pack  into  either  pint  or  quart  cans  for 
family  consumption  or  in  gallon  cans  which  can  be 
trucked  any  number  of  miles  to  a  market  in  hotels,  res- 
tauiants,  State  institutions  and  boarding  schools.  In 
tins  case  marketing  is  done  at  one's  convenience  at  any 
and  all  months  of  the  year. 

Growing  tomatoes  on  a  dairy  farm  is  a  very  simple 
and  sure  proposition.  Tomatoes  will  grow  on  any  and 
all  soils  that  are  well  enough  drained  to  grow  good 
corn.  They  will  grow  on  soil  too  poor  to  grow  good 
corn  but  the  crop  will  be  small  and  the  quality  poor. 
Hie  ideal  soil  will  be  found  to  be  a  corn  stubble  which 
has  had  a  good  coating  of  manure  last  year.  If  no 
stubble  is  available  the  best  practice  is  to  turn  a  sod 
under  m  the  I  all  and  cross  plow  in  the  Spring,  harrow¬ 
ing  thoroughly  until  ready  for  the  planting.  During 
the  various  narrowings  a  few  tons  of  manure  should  be 
broadcast  with  the  spreader,  about  as  heavy  as  for  good 
silage  corn. 

The  rows  can  be  marked  out  three  by  four  feet,  or 
should  the  patch  adjoin  a  cornfield,  the  rows  can  be 
made  the  same  width,  so  that  when  cultivating  the  corn 
tne  cultivation  can  be  continued  through  the  tomatoes. 
Setting  is  the  hardest  wqrk  of  tomato  culture.  On  a 
large  scale  a  transplanting  machine  may  be  used. 

I  or  only  four  or.  five  acres  hand  work  can  easily  take 
care  of  the  planting.  In  planting  some  furrow  out 
lightly,  drop  the  plants  against  the  laiulside  of  the  fur¬ 
row  and  cover.  If  plants  are  large  that  is  a  good  way. 
Another  method  is  to  run  light  furrows,  drop  a  small 
fork  full  of  well-rotted  manure  at  the  intersections,  or 
scatter  a  handful  of  good  commercial  fertilizer,  then  run 
up  the  open  furrow  with  an  old  cultivator  shut  up  tight 
with  all  the  blades  removed  from  the  uprights.  Some 
even  use  hand  work  to  make  up  a  little  hill  at  the  in- 
toi sections,  or  scatter  a  handful  of  good  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  then  run  up  the  open  furrow  with  an  old  cul- 
ti\  ator  shut  up  tight  with  all  the  blades  removed  from 
the  uprights.  Some  even  use  hand  work  to  make  up  a 
little  hill  at  the  intersections.  Then  these  little  hills 
are  eft  for  a  few  days  to  settle  or  to  wait  for  a  rain. 
B  the  rain  comes  well  and  good,  the  plants  are  set 
with  the  dibber.  If  no  rain  comes  it  should  worry  no 
one.  I  he  plants  are  set  just  the  same. 

Three  persons  are  required  in  order  to  do  good  work, 
one  to  drop  plants,  one  to  set  and  one  to  water.  The 
plant  is  dropped,  the  second  person  picks  up  the  plant 
pokes  a  little  hole  with  a  sharp  stick  or  dibber,  gives  it  a 
slight  wiggle  and.  as  it  is  slightly  bent  to  one  side  the 
plant  is  stuck  into  the  hole.  As  the  dibble  is  removed 
enough  dry  earth  drops  about  the  plant  to  hold  it  up- 
nglit.  Then  the  next  person  pours  just  enough  water 
in  the  bole  to  fill  it,  a  pint  being  enough  for  several 
holes.  A  16-quart  pail  of  water  will  water  about  80 
plants.  Some  cover  the  wet  dirt.  We  never  bother  to 
do  so  but  in  two  or  three  days  we  give  the  plants  a 
very  light  hoeing  or  stirring  of  the  soil  which  fills  the 
little  holes  and  stimulates  the  plants.  The  plants  are 
Blown  by  starting  in  cold  frames,  transplanting  once 
and  are  set  when  about  six  inches  long.  Some  pur¬ 
chase  southern-grown  plants  which  are  cheap  and  give 
good  results. 

The  best  varieties  for  medium  early  are :  Bonny  Best 
John  Baer,  Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  and  Break  o’Day  For 
the  later  crops:  Success,  Pritchard,  Stone.  Marglobe, 
Matchless,  Greater  Baltimore  and  others  of  that  class 
are  good.  Cultivation  is  almost  the  same  as  for  corn 
sometimes  one  hoeing  is  given  depending  on  whether  or 
not  weeds  are  bothersome.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
pays  although  it  is  practiced  by  hardly  more  than  one 
m  three. 

If  to  be  marketed  as  “green  wraps,”  the  fruit  is 
picked  when  in  the  white  state  which  is  intermediate 
between  the  green  and  red.  Each  fruit  is  wrapped  in 
paper  and  packed  in  either  Climax  baskets  or  in  Georgia 
carriers  and  shipped  to  commission  merchants  in  the 
large  cities. 

If  for  canning,  the  fruit  must  be  left  until  fully  ripe 
then  gathered  and  placed  in  the  cans  as  soon  as  possible' 
There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  canning  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  requires  the  purchase  of  a  capping  or  seaming 
machine  to  seam  or  crimp  the  tops  of  the  filled  cans 
This  seamer  will  cost  anywhere  from  $10  to  $100  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  capacity.  One  costing  $10  will  take 
care  of  about  20  bushels  per  day.  A  $20  one  is  good  for 
at  least  50.  The  $100  one  is  a  power  machine  good  for 
several  hundred  bushels  per  day.  The  only  other  things 
required  are  some  knives,  pails  or  pans,  and  wash  boil¬ 
ers  or  farm  caldrons  to  scald  the  tomatoes  and  process 
the  filled  cans 

Processing  simply  means  cooking  the  filled  can,  the 
pints  for  about  30  minutes,  quarts  for  40.  Marketing 
then  can  be  done  at  convenience.  Neighbors  sometimes 
are  the  best  customers  and  after  it  is  known  that  one 
is  canning  orders  will  be  sent  in  at  all  times  during  the 
year  from  stores,  wholesalers  and  roadside  stands.  It 
will  pay  any  dairyman  to  look  up  the  possibilities  of 
the  tomato  crop.  c.  o.  warfokd 
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Peter  Henderson  e.  Co. 

.  35  CORTLANDT  St  NewYoRK 


"Everything  for  the  Garden" 
is  all  that  its  name  implies 
and  more.  Complete  and 
practical  in  every  way,  with 
dozens  of  color  plates  and 
thousands  of  illustrations 
of  actual  results  from 
Henderson’s  Tes 
Seeds.  ToCarden-loVers 
everywhere  it's  the  first 
sign  of  coming  spring 
— the  key  to  the  door 
of  the  garden  of 
your  winter  dreams 

SEND  FOR  IT- 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Send  Me  Your  1936  Catalogue  as  Advertised 


•  .;nqstonrs  GIANT 

|VI^  OXHEART 


OA\ATO 

The  big  tomato  every¬ 
body  is  talking  about. 
One  of  the  best  we  have 
ever  introduced.  None 
compares  with  it  in  dis¬ 
tinctive  shape  and  size. 
Outstanding  variety. 
Giant  of  them  all. 

Perfect  in  form  and  quality. 
Almost  seedless.  Order 
now.  Full  Size  Packet 
10c  postpaid. 


|?n  ¥?  P  NEW  CATALOG  with  vegetable  plant- 
JP  JyJLiEi  chart  and  new  easy  flower  cultures 
not  found  in  other  books.  Offers  over 
1100  new  and  standard  vegetables  and  flowers.  Don’t 
be  limited  to  a  small  selection.  Good  seeds  at  low  prices. 
Write  for  this  new  FREE  book  today.  It’s  different. 


THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 


142  E.  Spring  St.  86th  Year  Columbus,  Ohio 


Contains  full  information  about 
the  best  of  the  new  flowers  and 
vegetables  for  1936.  More  than 
a  catalog,  it  is  a  complete  guide 
to  those  whose  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  gardens  are  a  source  of 
pride.  Dreer  quality;  reasonable 
prices — many  special  values. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

351  Dreer  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


! 


N.  J.  Certified 
TOMATO  SEED 


RUTGERS 


Tliis  new  variety  was  developed  and  introduced  by 
Lyman  G.  Schermerliom  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  The  fruit  is  simi¬ 
lar  in.  shape  to  the  Marglobe.  but  larger,  firmer 
and  a  heavier  cropper.  This  will  he  the  leading 
variety  of  Tomato  in  the  future.  Pkg.  20c:  Or. 
50c;  J4  Lb.  $1.50;  Lb.  $5.00,  postage  prepaid. 


Send  For  1936  Catalog  Of  Seeds  And  Plants 


OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


SEEDSMEN  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS  —  LARGEST 
GROWERS  OF  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  N.  J. 
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Blueberry  Notes  from 
Puget  Sound 

So  many  Rural  New-Yorker  readers 
were  interested  in  the  blueberry  article  I 
wrote  nearly  two  years  ago,  that  I 
thought  they  would  like  to  hear  more 
from  me. 

I  said  in  that  article  that  I  would  try 
to  cross  our  local  red-fruited  blueberry 
with  one  of  the  low-bush  blueberries  of 
Maine.  Shortly  after  the  article  was  pub¬ 
lished  I  succeeded  in  making  this  cross, 
and  I  now  have  plants  of  these  hybrids 
a  foot  high.  It  will  be  very  interesting  to 
see  what  comes  of  such  a  cross,  one  par¬ 
ent  is  a  tall  plant  bearing  its  fruit  singly 
or  in  pairs  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  the 
other  is  a  low-growing  plant  bearing  its 
fruit  in  clusters. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  hy¬ 
brids  between  the  New  England  berry  and 
an  albino  form  of  the  red-fruited  one  are 
far  stronger  than  the  hybrids  with  the 
red-fruited  one.  I  suppose  the  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  red  and  a  blue  fruit  was  most  too 
violent  a  cross,  while  between  white  and 
blue  there  was  no  such  antagonism,  any¬ 
way  it  is  going  to  be  very  interesting  to 
see  what  is  going  to  develop. 

I  have,  growing  side  by  side,  the 
Florida  “Rabbit  Eye”  blueberry  and  the 
“Blue  Ridge”  blueberry  from  the  high 
peaks  of  North  Carolina.  They  are  both 
growing  fine  and  seem  quite  contented. 
So  mild  are  our  Winters  and  so  cool  our 
Summers  that  these  two  species  can  be 
brought  together.  They  are  the  only 
known  blueberries  that  have  36  chromo¬ 
somes  and  I  have  also  made  this  cross, 
but  the  seed  has  not  yet  been  planted. 

I  am  now  busy  planting  about  3,000 
plants  that  I  grew  from  seed  of  known 
parentage.  These  will  all  be  good  market 
berries,  but  I  expect  some  outstanding 
plants  to  show  up  among  them.  I  have 
seedling  plants  that  bear  berries  nearly 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  but  from  these 
neAV  ones  I  am  planting  I  expect  to  get  a 
j  berry  an  inch  in  diameter  as  they  are' 
from  better  parent  stock. 

Part  of  my  crop  this  year  was  sold  for 
freezing  and  blueberries  certainly  are  a 
success  as  a  frozen  fruit.  I  had  the 
pleasure  the  other  day  of  seeing  and 
tasting  some  of  these  berries  and  I  was 
surely  delighted.  They  are  packed  in 
cans  and  a  light  syrup  poured  over  them 
and  then  frozen  quickly  and  stored  at  15 
degrees.  They  compare  favorably  with 
the  fresh  fruit,  in  fact  that  is  just  what 
they  are,  about  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  frozen  berries  have  the  thin 
syrup  on  them.  I  suppose  this  is  to  keep 
the  skins  from  getting  tough. 

I  think  we  shall  come  to  this  method 
of  fruit  preservation  quite  extensively, 
and  in  time  I  think  we  shall  be  planting 
fruits  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  In 
blueberries  I  think  the  tender  skinned 
varieties  will  be  best.  These  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  the  best  shipping  varieties,  so 
I  think  we  shall  have  to  select  from  our 
seedlings  some  of  the  best  for  freezing  and 
I  propose  to  start  selecting  these  next 
season. 

I  thought  I  was  being  real  smart  when 
I  put  a  little  bonemeal  around  some  of 
my  plants,  but  I  soon  found  out  I  just 
about  ruined  three  long  rows  of  85  each. 

I  had  to  take  up  the  plants,  shake  off  the 
soil  and  put  back  in  the  nursery  for  an¬ 
other  two  years.  Some  will  never  re¬ 
cover.  I  did  not  think  there  was  that 
much  active  lime  in  bonemeal,  but  I 
found  Ollt.  TV.  D.  SYDNAR. 

King  County,  Wash. 


Packets  IO4 

Gorgeous  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered  Zinnias. 
4  colors,  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose. 
1  Pkt.  each  (value  60c)  postpaid  only  10c. 
Burpee’s  New  Seed  Catalog  sent  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

878  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Berry  Plants  of  Superior  Quality 

5,000.000  Strawberry  Plants  —  Mas¬ 
todon.  Dorsett.  Fairfax.  Catskill, 
?a  N  Premier  and  other  leading  varieties. 

*  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants. 
Grape  Vines,  Currant  and  Goose- 
I  berry  bushes.  Asparagus  roots.  Our 
Spring  1936  Catalog  Is  chuck  full  of 
good  things.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 
—  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  — 
Box  A  -  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


FIELD  SEEDS 


Clover,  Alslke,  Alfalfa,  Timo* 
thy,  Sweet  Clover,  and  Pas¬ 
ture  Mixtures.  All  Northwest¬ 
ern  Ohio  grown,  showing  high  purity  and  germination. 
Free  from  noxious  weeds.  Clover  and  Alsike  seed  crops 
smallest  in  years.  Prices  very  reasonable  now  but  prob¬ 
ably  will  he  higher  later.  Write  today  for  price  list  and 
free  samples.  Fagley  Seod  Co.,  Box  54,  Archbold,  Ohio 


Brief  Forms  of  Wills 

One  of  our  correspondents  asked  about 
a  will  of  a  President  which  he  described 
as  short  and  simple.  We  assume  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  will  of  the  late  ex-President 
Calvin  Coolidge  which  was  as  follows: 

“Will  of  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Hampshire,  County,  Mass.  Not  un¬ 
mindful  of  my  son,  John,  I  give  all  my  es¬ 
tate,  both  real  and  personal,  to  my  wife. 
Grace  Coolidge,  in  fee  simple.”  Signed 
Calvin  Coolidge. 

We  printed  this  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Coolidge’s  death,  January  5.  1933.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  copy  of  the  will  of  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  White  : 

“This  is  my  last  will.  I  give,  be¬ 
queath  and  devise  to  my  wife,  Leita  M. 
White,  in  complete  and  perfect  ownership, 
all  my  rights  and  property  of  every  kind 
and  nature,  whether  real,  personal  or 
mixed,  wherever  situated,  appointing  her 
executrix  of  my  estate  without  bond,  and 
giving  her  seisin  thereof.” 


NOW’S  THE  TIME  TO  GET  A 


FORDSON 

ill 


Every  effort  has  been  made  to  suit  the  Fordson  Agricultural  Tractor  to 
your  needs.  It  is  now  available  either  with  low-pressure  pneumatic  tires 
or  with  steel  wheels  and  spade  lugs.  Another  special  feature  gives  you 
a  choice  of  three  fuel  systems  —  gasoline  carburetor,  kerosene  vaporizer, 
or  fuel-oil  vaporizer.  The  Fordson  has  always  been  a  farm  tractor  through 
and  through.  Thousands  are  in  use  today  that  have  been  giving  good 
service  for  years..  It  is  a  piece  of  farm  equipment  that  you  can  depend 
on.  If  interested  in  a  Fordson,  write  for  complete  information.  Use  the 
coupon  below. 

SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

34th  Street  and  2nd  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Phone  :  SUnset  6-3360 


SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD.  Inc. 

34th  Street  and  2nd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  tHe  Fordson  Agricultural  Tractor. 
Name _ 


L 


Post  Office 


State 
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BLACK  HAWK  has  the  EDGE  DROP  on  THEM  ALL 


Better  than  the  improved 

No  other  planter  compares  to  the  original  “Black 
Hawk”  with  its  timepiece  accuracy  and  extra 
long  life  service.  It’s  the  standby  ofthousands 
of  farmers,  the  last  word  in  planting  efficiency  and 
economy.  Plants  faster  and  better.  Increases  crop 
yields  and  profits  ! 

CATALOG  FREE  I  Send  a  post  card  or  letter  today  for 
catalog  describing  the  “Black  Hawk”  planter  in  detail. 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  COMPANY 

Bo*  25  Bellevue.  Ohio 


BLACK  HAWK 
PLANTER 


RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


osPBflumo 

^prai/ers 


GiveYou^ 
Tat£pwest(5ost^ 
WhdtYouWdntMosb 
Dependable  Pressure 
Uniformly 
Maintained 


IF  vou  raise  Potatoi 
or  Truck  Crops  c 
have  an  Orchard, 
will  pay  you  to  sen 
for  our  Catalog.  Itd< 
scribes  a  complete  lin 
of  Traction  and  Pov 
er  Sprayers,  includin 
tractor  and  truck-op 
erated  models.  If  ir 
terested  write  for  Fre 
Catalog  today. 
Field  Force  Pump  Cc 
Dept.  R,  Elmira,  N.Y 
Makers  of  Sprayers  fo 
More  Than  54Years 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


TRACTOR  LUGS 

and  tractor  parts.  All  brand  New.  Five  inch  Spade 
Lugs,  all  models,  John  Deere,  25c  each;  six  inch,  35c; 
McCormick  Deering  10-20,  15-30  and  Farmall,  35c: 
Hart-Parr,  Oliver  Row  Crop,  45c;  John  Deere  Belt 
Pulleys.  $19.50;  Flywheels,  close  type,  $19.50:  Case 
12-20  Belt  Pulleys,  $19.50:  8-16  International  Large 
Sprockets.  $11.00:  10-20  McCormick  Deering  Axle  Car¬ 
rier  Housings,  $10.00:  F-20  Farmall  Bear  Axle  Hous¬ 
ing.  $15.00.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  and 
save  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galesburg.  Illinois. 


3t*NEUt 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists.  Nurserymen.  Suburbanites. 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  Farm  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  L  Minneapolis,  Mini 


Catalog 
Free 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers:  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
i  cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


Standard 
iGarden  Tractors] 

Plow 
Seed 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms. Gardeners. Florists, 
Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

,4  THREE  SIZES 

lulnvatex  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

MowHaiA  oop  TootTruck- 

and  LdWHS \  Also  Run  Belt  j 
Machines.  Pumps.  Saws.  etc.  , 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears  | 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
3261  Como  Ave. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


Grangers  Lime 

- —  AGENTS  WANTED  - 

New  low  freight  rates  all  over  East. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.'Succsssors  to 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Box  1002  Hartford,  Conn. 

Works — West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


IVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Now  available  with  Air  Tires 


for  greater  speed  and  fuel  econo¬ 
my.  Low-pressure  ballon  type. 
Easy  to  handle,  splendid  traction. 
Also  with  steel  wheels  and  lugrs. 
Plenty  of  power  at  low  cost;  over 
4  h.  p.  on  belt  work.  Plows, 
discs,  seeds,  cultivates, etc.  Write 


PIONEER  MFC.  CO..  BSPT,  K-336,  WEST  ALLls,  Wis. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


NEW  York  State  vegetable  growers,  annually 
make  extensive  shipments  out  of  the  State.  Po¬ 
tato  shipments  from  New  York  State  in  the  1934- 
1935  shipping  season  totaled  1,118  cars  to  Virginia, 
586  carloads  to  Kentucky,  334  cars  to  Alabama,  447 
cars  to  North  Carolina,  604  cars  to  Ohio,  221  cars 
to  Pennsylvania,  552  cars  to  Tennessee,  and  441  cars 
to  West  Virginia.  Although  most  of  the  potatoes  sold 
within  New  York  State  are  trucked  to  market,  415 
carloads  were  shipped  to  local  markets. 

New  York  bought  1,S29  cars  of  its  own  cabbage, 
while  1,S09  cars  were  shipped  to  Pennsylvania,  883 
to  Ohio,  616  to  Maryland,  and  565  to  West  Virginia. 
Pennsylvania  also  bought  524  cars  of  New  York 
State  apples  and  1,540  cars  of  onions.  New  York 
markets  used  1.250  cars  of  locally  grown  onions,  and 
Maryland  imported  396  cars  of  onions. 

* 

R.  COOK,  on  page  46,  has  done  well  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  botany  of  that  Byron-Bergen 
swamp.  There  are  many  beautiful  places  of  that 
sort,  where  plant  families  literally  run  riot,  as 
though  nature  were  trying  to  show  what  can  be 
done.  Yet  the  hand  of  the  vandal  who  picks  and 
destroys  everything  can  easily  ruin  such  a  collection. 

We  once  saw  such  a  place  at  the  edge  of  a  large 
town,  and  counted  in  it  choice  specimens  of  50  bo¬ 
tanical  families.  It  was  so  swampy  that  few  could 
get  in  it,  so  the  plants  were  preserved  until  a 
drainage  ditch  put  through  it  made  the  spot  acces¬ 
sible  to  everyone,  and  the  orchids,  wild  Spring 
flowers,  ferns,  etc.,  were  harvested  to  be  thrown 
away  or  transplanted  to  gardens  where  they  could 
not  thrive.  Then  someone  burned  it  over  and  thus 
finished  the  job.  Now  it  is  merely  a  weedy  spot,  the 
only  remains  of  its  former  beauty  being  a  few 
coarse  ferns  which  have  survived. 

* 

OY-BEAN  culture  in  this  country  is  increasing 
greatly,  the  yield  in  the  United  States  for  1935 
being  39,637,000  bushels,  or  more  than  double  the 
amount  in  1934.  This  was  grown  on  5,211,000  acres. 
Illinois  far  exceeds  all  other  States  in  acreage  and 
prodViction.  In  1935  it  planted  1,213,000  acres 
yielding  21,S34.000  bushels.  Other  States  growing 
over  100,000  acres  were,  in  order :  Iowa,  400.000 ; 
Indiana,  347,000 ;  North  Carolina,  220,000 ;  Missouri, 
123,000;  Louisiana,  109,000.  These  figures  are  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  quantity  grown  for  hay. 

* 

THE  effect  of  pruning  on  yields  of  commercial  ap¬ 
ple  varieties  is  a  matter  often  discussed.  The 
only  way  to  tell  for  certain  is  by  comparative  tests 
under  so  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  possible. 

C.  W.  Ellenwood,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  gives  some 
interesting  figures  as  the  result  of  a  20-year  experi¬ 
ment  with  Baldwin  and  Stayman  carried  on  there. 

The  average  production  per  tree  for  the  20  years 
for  Baldwin  was  as  follows :  Unpruned,  3,325 
pounds;  lightly  pruned,  2,34S  pounds;  and  heavily 
pruned,  2,14S  pounds.  In  the  case  of  Stayman  the 
yields  were ;  unpruned,  3,378  pounds ;  lightly  pruned, 
2,982  pounds ;  and  heavily  pruned,  2,571  pounds. 
Thus  pruning  reduced  the  total  production  of  Bald¬ 
win  much  more  than  Stayman  and  suggests  that 
the  latter  variety  requires  somewhat  more  pruning 
than  the  former.  These  results  are  not  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  indicating  that  Baldwin  should  not  be 
pruned. 

The  unpruned  trees  had  become  quite  dense  with 
brush  at  the  end  of  the  20-year  period,  and  the  color 
and  quality  of  the  fruit  were  not  so  good  from  the 
unpruned  trees  as  from  the  trees  which  had  been 


pruned.  The  results  of  this  20-year  experiment  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  of  adjusting  pruning  practice  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  variety. 

* 

EW  Jersey  agricultural  authorities  place  the 
total  income  of  New  Jersey  farmers  in  1935  at 
$78,000,000  as  compared  to  the  $72,000,000  in  1934. 

Slightly  better  prices  for  milk  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  accounted  for  some  of  this  increase.  The  total 
returns  from  vegetables  were  a  trifle  higher  than  in 
1934.  Though  there  was  an  acreage  increase  of 
nearly  2,000  acres,  the  average  value  per  acre  of 
vegetables  last  year  was  $105  as  against  $101  in 
1934  which  would  indicate  that  prices  were  better 
last  year. 

With  anticipated  better  levels  of  business  activity 
it  is  expected  that  a  larger  volume  of  vegetables  can 
be  sold  in  1936  than  1935  at  about  the  same  price 
level  as  in  1935.  However,  last  year  a  record  acre¬ 
age  in  the  United  States  was  planted  to  the  17  im¬ 
portant  vegetables  for  fresh  market  consumption. 
This  acreage  will  likely  be  further  increased  in  1936. 

Fruit  and  berry  prices  in  1935  were  lower  up 
through  August  than  they  were  the  year  before. 
Though  the  commercial  apple  crop  was  above  the 
five-year  average  and  nearly  twice  the  1934  crop, 
Professor  Waller  says  the  income  from  apples  will 
not  be  so  much  as  the  size  of  the  crop  would  indi¬ 
cate,  since  the  prices  are  so  much  lower  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  Though  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  peach  crop  over  the  1934  crop  which 
was  largely  destroyed  by  freezing,  the  crop  was  still 
less  than  half  of  the  five-year  average.  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  large  potato  crop  came  on  the  market  when 
prices  were  low. 

* 

HE  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
doing  creditable  work  in  developing  a  State  nur¬ 
sery  for  the  propagation  of  desirable  native  decidu¬ 
ous  trees,  shrubs  and  subjects  suitable  to  bank 
planting.  Both  seeds  and  cuttings  are  used  in  this 
work,  the  former  being  preferred  in  cases  where 
they  come  true  from  seed.  Contrary  to  general  be¬ 
lief,  many  seeds  of  native  plants  are  difficult  to  grow. 
Although  Nature  seems  lavish  in  plant  growth,  a 
little  observation  will  show  that  multitudes  of  the 
seeds  produced  never  germinate. 

The  seeds  are  collected  when  mature.  Those  pro¬ 
duced  in  pods  or  capsules  are  thrashed  out  and 
placed  in  paper  bags  and  stored  in  a  dry  room  until 
Spring.  (Example:  Physocarpus  opulifolius). 
Starchy  seeds  are  separated  from  the  covering  and 
stratified  in  sand  or  immediately  planted.  (Ex 
amples:  Dwarf  horse-chestnut  and  hazelnut.)  Most 
of  the  deciduous  shrubs  have  seeds  surrounded  by  a 
more  or  less  fleshy  covering.  (Examples:  Barberries, 
privets,  roses,  dogwoods,  Viburnums,  Sumach,  etc.) 
To  remove  the  fleshy  matter  the  seeds  are  placed  in 
ordinary  butter  tubs,  covered  with  water,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  for  about  10  days.  The  fruit  is  then 
mashed,  care  being  taken  to  not  crush  the  seeds. 
Then  with  running  water  and  a  series  of  sieves  the 
seeds  are  separated  from  the  macerated  fleshy  mat¬ 
ter.  Many  seeds  sink  to  the  bottom  and  the  waste 
rises  to  the  top  and  can  be  floated  away  with  a  few 
washings.  The  seeds  are  then  dried  for  a  few  days 
after  which  they  are  stratified  in  sand  in  a  box. 
Stratification  is  mixing  the  seed  with  about  three 
times  its  bulk  of  moist  sand.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
is  to  bury  them  outdoors  in  sandy  loam  where  there 
is  good  drainage.  In  the  Spring  the  seeds  are  planted 
in  seed  beds  as  early  as  possible,  those  seeds  that 
require  two  years  for  germination  being  planted 
separately. 

* 

URTNG  1935,  forty  tons  of  vegetable  seed  in 
New  York  State  were  treated  with  standard 
dusts  for  the  prevention  of  seed  borne  disease. 

Such  vegetables  seeds  as  spinach,  beets,  eggplant, 
poppers,  tomatoes,  and  pens  were  treated  to  combat 
“damping-off”  fungus,  one  of  the  most  widespread 
diseases  of  vegetables  in  the  State.  The  fungus,  or 
tiny  plant,  which  causes  damping-off,  lives  in  the 
soil  year  after  year.  It  starts  its  destructive  work 
as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  planted,  by  rotting  the 
seeds  before  they  germinate  or  by  killing  the  young- 
plants  just  after  they  have  broken  through  the  soil. 
The  coating  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  with  fun¬ 
gicidal  dusts  protects  the  seeds  from  the  rotting  pro¬ 
duced  by  soil-borne  fungi. 

Cabbage  growers  were  active  the  past  year  in 
battling  black  rot,  blackleg  and  leaf-spot.  The  germs 
causing  these  diseases  may  be  killed  if  the  seed  is 
soaked  in  hot  water  at  122  degrees  for  25  minutes. 
The  seed  itself  is  not  injured.  During  1935,  seed 
growers,  seed  dealers,  county  agricultural  agents  and 
college  specialists  treated  more  than  14,000  pounds 
of  cabbage  seed  in  New  York  State, 


January  18,  1936 

GRONOMY  will  be  one  of  the  great  topics  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  Cornell  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
February  10-15.  Prof.  D.  B.  Johnstone- Wallace, 
Chairman  of  the  Agronomy  Publicity  Committee, 
calls  attention  to  some  of  the  special  features  of  in¬ 
terest  in  these  lines. 

Among  them  are  the  problems  of  soil  conserva¬ 
tion ;  the  fertilization  of  New  York  soils;  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  soil  testing ;  the  improvement  and 
management  of  pastures ;  the  production  of  hay ; 
new  methods  of  making  silage;  and  the -growing  of 
hops  and  malting  barley  in  New  York.  Visiting- 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  A.  L.  Patrick,  Regional  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service;  O.  S.  Fisher, 
Supervising  Extension  Agronomist  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  J.  A.  Bonsteel  of 
Franklinville,  N.  Yr. 

An  exhibit  will  be  staged  dealing  with  soil  conser¬ 
vation  ;  soil  mapping  and  classification ;  pasture  im¬ 
provement  ;  hay  grades ;  and  silage  made  from  le¬ 
gumes  by  new  methods. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Department  of 
Agronomy  Building,  Caldwell  Hall,  commencing  at 

10  A.  M.  on  Monday,  February  10,  and  concluding  at 

11  A.  M.  on  Saturday,  February  15. 

* 

HE  Twentieth  Annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
will  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  January  20-24.  It  is 
expected  to  be  larger  than  ever  this  year,  and  is 
a  real  “farm  show.” 

This  is  one  of  the  Winter  events  that  should  not 
be  missed.  There  are  great  crowds,  but  the  build¬ 
ings  are  large,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  around  and  seeing  things,  and  ample  parking 
space  for  cars  is  available. 

* 

ON  DECEMBER  24,  there  were  on  hand  in  cold- 
storage  houses  in  the  four  great  cities  of  this 
country,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  27,254,069  pounds  of  butter;  18,987,150  dozens 
eggs ;  26,228,311  pounds  frozen  eggs ;  14,375,141 
pounds  of  cheese;  and  53,386,933  pounds  dressed 
poultry. 

In  addition  to  this  there  were  substantial  amounts 
in  other  warehouses  not  reporting,  which  might  add 
10  per  cent  to  figures  for  butter  and  cheese,  30  per 
cent  to  case  eggs,  and  25  per  cent  to  the  poultry. 

* 

WARNING  about  a  fertilizer  “racket”  victim¬ 
izing  people  in  Northern  New  Jersey  is  sent 
out  by  Alexander  F.  Bex-g,  State  Superintendent  of 
Weights  and  Measui-es. 

From  what  has  been  gathered,  approximately  50 
dealers  of  this  class  are  operating.  They  sell  the 
fertilizer  by  the  bucket,  making  a  representation  of 
50  pounds  to  each  container,  which  is  rarely  if  ever 
given.  They  are  charging  $1  for  100  pounds  or  $18 
Per  ton.  One  of  their  methods  of  defrauding  is  to 
miscount  the  number  of  buckets  delivered  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser.  In  one  instance,  where  the  dealer  was  prose¬ 
cuted,  he  had  delivered  26  buckets  and  charged  for 
108  at  50  cents  a  bucket.  In  another  instance,  three 
buckets  were  delivered  and  a  demand  made  for  a 
payment  of  four.  Mr.  Berg,  in  commenting  upon 
this  situation,  said : 

Householders  when  they  buy  fertilizer  from  these 
peddlers  should  at  least  count  the  number  of  containers 
dumped  on  their  premises.  I  am  instructing  our  officials 
throughout  the  State  to  follow  this  matter  up  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  their  ability  and  am  ruling  that  these  vendors 
shall  equip  their  trucks  with  scales.  If  householders 
will  contact  their  local  weights  and  measures  officers 
when  making  purchases  of  this  fertilizer,  they  will  see 
that  the  proper  check  is  made.  The  range  of  territories 
in  which  the  fertilizer  peddlers  operate  is  very  broad 
and  extends  into  all  sections  of  New  Jersey.  Their 
methods  have  undoubtedly  cost  the  people  of  this  State 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  we  intend  to  break  up  the 
crooked  work  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  sale  of  this 
commodity. 

, 5Ve  can,  of  course,  only  deal  with  the  quantity  phase 
of  the  matter.  The  quality  angle  is  something  else  to 
be  considered.  The  fertilizer  being  dispensed  seems  to 
be  of  unknown  composition  and  may  have  little  value 
for  the  purpose  intended.  It  is  just  another  of  the 
problems  with  which  our  department  is  confronted  from 
time  to  time. 


Brevities 

Weij.,  January  is  moving  along. 

Some  attractive  meat  dishes  on  page  61. 

Bread  and  molasses  for  horses,  page  59  does  not 
sound  bad. 

“In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall 
direct  thy  paths.” 

“I  ltke  those  brief  notes  of  poultry  experience  you 
sometimes  print,”  says  J.  A.  Yes,  they  are  interesting 
— suppose  you  send  yours. 

Saskatchewan,  Canada,  made  979,465  pounds  of 
butter,  an  increase  of  257,643  pounds  over  the  same 
month  of  1934.  Total  production  for  1934  to  end  of 
November  was  21,925,963  pounds. 

While  we  are  enjoying  a  delightful  swim  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1936,  we  shall  be  “getting  even”  with  our  friends 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  who  are  now  sitting  on 
the  beach  in  Summer  clothes  and  getting  a  coat  of  tan. 
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Every  Tax  an  Evil 

Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  favor  the  distribution  of  wealth  by 
taxation? 

HEN  a  government  under  a  soak-the-rich, 
share-the-wealth  policy  taxes  the  rich  man 
and  distributes  the  funds  to  the  public,  or  keeps 
them  as  it  own  revenues,  the  act  is  as  much  rob¬ 
bery  as  if  an  agent  of  the  government  forced  the 
money  from  the  victim  at  the  point  of  a  pistol.  This 
implies  that  the  rich  man  gained  title  to  his  wealth 
by  legal  means.  If  the  wealth  were  acquired  through 
deceit  or  violation  of  law,  redress  should  be  sought 
in  the  courts  and  not  through  the  taxing  power  of 
the  State  or  nation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  government  is  to  preserve 
the  peace,  to  protect  life  and  property  and  to  enforce 
contracts.  In  these  modern  days  governments  have 
gone  far  beyond  this,  but  when  the  citizen  operates 
under  the  law,  the  wealth  he  acquires  is  rightly  his. 
He  is  not  to  blame  if  the  law  is  inequitable.  There 
may  be  questions  of  ethics,  morals  and  justice  in- 
volved,  but  we  are  a  people  priding  ourselves  as  a 
nation  controlled  by  law,  and  we  are  safer  when  we 
stand  by  our  basic  principles. 

Our  economic  plan  is  based  on  the  rule  to  guar- 
antee  to  every  person  title  to  the  wealth  he  produces 
or  acquires  by  purchase,  gift,  discovery  or  inheri¬ 
tance.  We  have  made  laws  and  created  systems  that 
favor  some  individuals  and  groups  over  other.  This 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  favored  few  to  acquire 
a  larger  share  of  the  national  wealth  and  property 
than  they  fairly  earn,  and  yet  honest  men  have  ac¬ 
quired  great  wealth  through  honest  and  ethical 
service.  It  is  not  honest  for  the  government  to 
arbitrarily  take  it  away  from  them  to  distribute  it 
to  others.  Besides  the  distribution  would  be  more 
harmful  to  those  who  received  it  than  the  loss  of  it 
would  be  hurtful  to  the  rightful  owner. 

The  share-the-wealth  program  has  its  advocates 
in  those  who  shirk  work,  in  the  shiftless,  in  the  un¬ 
fortunate  individuals  who  have  made  an  effort  and 
failed,  and  in  those  who  see  the  injustice  of  laws 
that  make  it  possible  for  a  few  to  acquire  large  for¬ 
tunes  without  any  merit  on  their  own  part.  This 
class  accept  the  taxation  method  as  the  shortest  way 
to  correct  an  abuse.  They  would  thoughtlessly  re¬ 
sort  to  violence  to  correct  a  grievance  instead  of 
making  an  appeal  to  the  law.  They  would  not  think 
of  doing  it  personally,  but  to  them  the  government  is 
a  sort  of  a  divinity  that  justifies  its  own  illegal  acts. 
For  their  own  purposes  plausible  politicians  with 
gifted  tongues  and  winsome  speech  appeal  to  the 
emotions  of  all  these  classes,  fire  their  imaginations 
and  magnify  their  grievances  in  the  hope  of  winning 
their  votes.  AVliat  this  type  of  agitator  really  does 
is  to  excite  and  confuse  these  classes  and  defeat  or 
delay  a  peaceable  and  desirable  change  in  the  laws 
that  would  correct  the  admitted  abuses. 

An  excess  of  wealth  in  itself  is  of  no  importance 
until  it  is  used  as  capital  to  produce  new  wealth  and 
make  a  profit.  When  so  used  it  employs  labor,  in¬ 
creases  trade,  and  adds  to  the  comforts  and  pleas¬ 
ures  and  welfare  of  all.  Its  principal  defect  is  that 
when  concentrated  in  a  few  hands  it  increases  the 
influence  and  power  of  those  who  possess  or  control 
it  and  the  ambition  for  power  lures  men  on  to  in¬ 
justice  and  tyranny. 

The  collection  of  excessive  taxes  will  not  correct 
the  abuses  in  the  concentrating  of  wealth.  The  tax 
may  reach  the  public  treasury  through  the  wealthy 
man’s  check,  but  in  the  prices  of  his  services  he 
passes  the  burden  of  it  on  to  others.  The  treasury 
does  not  distribute  it  back  to  the  people  who  really 
pay  it — farmers  and  laborers  who  produce  wealth. 
It  is  wasted  in  increased  government  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  expense  where  it  produces  nothing  and  returns 
no  service  commensurate  to  the  cost.  Taking  the 
money  out  of  productive  uses  is  a  loss  to  all  the 
people  and  a  special  hardship  on  those  who  work  for 
wage  or  salary. 

Shall  we  then  allow  the  abuses  to  continue  and 
increase?  By  no  means.  Wealth  is  created  by  the 
joint  influence  of  land,  labor  and  capital.  It  should 
be  equitably  distributed  as  rent,  wages  and  interest 
to  the  owners  of  land,  laborers,  and  the  owners  of 
capital  at  the  time  and  place  of  its  production  and 
exchange  or  sale.  Some  of  the  laws  and  processes 
of  administration  will  need  to  be  changed  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose.  In  our  division  of  labor  and 
complicated  system  of  production  we  may  not  be 
able  to  do  absolute  justice  in  every  instance,  but  in 
a  more  or  less  rough  way  we  should  be  able  to  give 
to  all  a  fair  measure  of  what  they  produce.  What 
is  saved  by  the  masses  will  still  be  the  capital  for 
new  and  further  production,  and  the  more  there 
will  be  of  it  the  better  for  each  and  everyone  of  us. 

There  is  no  place  in  this  program  for  the  loafer, 

the  spendthrift  or  those  who  expect  to  grow  rich  by 


government  favors,  and  who  claim  the  right  to  live 
on  the  bounty  of  others.  There  is  no  place  in  this 
program  for  the  sophistry  of  the  political  charla¬ 
tans,  promising  what  is  not  theirs  to  give,  in  their 
pursuit  of  popularity,  position  and  power. 

A  perfection  of  an  equitable  distribution  of  wealth 
at  its  source  is  the  assurance  of  plenty  and  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  abundant  life. 


The  AAA  Is  Declared  Uncon¬ 
stitutional 

THE  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  declared 
the  AAA  and  its  whole  program  unconstitutional. 
In  an  opinion  abundant  with  logic  and  good  common 
sense,  the  Court  once  again  condemns  the  invasion 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  rights  reserved 
to  the  States. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  AAA  was  to  reduce 
acreage  by  the  means  of  benefit  payments  to  pro¬ 
ducers  who  complied  with  their  regulations.  Such 
was  its  declaration  of  policy  at  the  outset  and  its 
proponents  have  never  departed  from  the  principle. 
The  legal  defense  offered  by  the  AAA  attorneys  was, 
however,  notable  for  its  total  disregard  of  the  real 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  AAA.  They  rested  their 
case  on  such  technical  grounds  that  at  first  glance 
their  arguments  did  not  appear  to  concern  the  AAA 
in  any  way. 

The  course  taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  was 
scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  acutely  perceptive. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  law  was  not  purely  a  tax 
statute  for  revenue  purposes  but  in  reality  a  plan 
to  regulate  agriculture.  The  time-honored  principle 
was  once  again  made  clear — that  the  Federal  Union 
is  a  government  of  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the 
States,  and  powers  not  expressly  granted  or  rea¬ 
sonably  to  be  implied  are  reserved  to  the  States. 
Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  nor  in  the  decisions 
can  be  found  any  express  or  implied  grant  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  agriculture,  and  the 
Court  held  that,  therefore,  legislation  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  was  forbidden.  So  also  was  the  exercise  of 
the  taxing  power  forbidden  where  the  end  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  was  not  legitimate  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  argument  that  compliance  with  the  AAA  was 
voluntary  was  properly  spiked  by  the  Court.  He 
pointed  out  that  all  that  the  non-complying  farmer 
could  receive  for  his  produce  was  the  market  price 
and  since  this  price  reflected  the  benefit  payments  to 
other  complying  producers,  he  could  not  help  but  re¬ 
ceive  that  much  less  for  his  crops.  This  coercion 
by  economic  pressure  was  really  compulsion  and 
left  the  farmer  no  power  of  choice. 

One  of  the  most  telling  points  in  the  opinion  is 
the  Court's  analysis  of  the  possible  results  of  the 
taxing  power  if  the  AAA  were  sustained.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  could  then  regulate  every  con¬ 
ceivable  industry  in  the  country.  If  a  manufacturer 
were  in  financial  difficulties  and  believed  his  pro¬ 
ducers  were  making  too  much  profits,  Washington 
might  bo  persuaded  to  tax  the  producers  and  pass 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  along  to  the  unsuccessful 
manufacturer.  Such  a  system  would  lead  inevitably 
to  a  complete  breakdown  not  only  of  local  State  gov¬ 
ernment  but  also  of  the  freedom  and  liberty  that 
have  always  been  accorded  to  every  American 
citizen. 

Aside  from  its  illegality  and  uneconomic  basis, 
both  of  which  were  inherent  defects  from  the  start, 
the  AAA  had  become  little  more  than  a  political" 
machine.  No  doubt  all  types  of  alternative  panaceas 
will  now  be  offered  as  the  salvation  of  agriculture. 
The  Administration  should  know  by  this  time  that 
the  great  majority  of  farmers  have  had  their  fill  of 
bureaucratic  interference  and  prefer  to  handle  their 
own  production.  Their  success  in  production  is  be¬ 
yond  dispute  but  in  distribution  they  have  been  ex¬ 
ploited  and  defeated.  If  regulation  and  control  is 
needed  at  all,  it  should  first  be  focussed  not  on  the 
production  but  on  the  distribution  of  farm  products, 
wherein  lies  the  real  evil. 


One  Term  for  President 

NO  MATTER  from  what  angle  one  approaches 
President  Roosevelt's  radio  address  of  Friday 
night,  January  3,  the  reaction  confirms  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  a  second  term.  It 
has  come  to  be  a  tradition  that  when  a  President 
fails  to  succeed  himself  for  a  second  term  it  is  an 
implied  admission  that  his  first  term  was  a  failure. 
Since  human  nature  is  what  it  is  this  spurs  the 
President  through  his  whole  first  term  to  secure 


for  himself  a  second  nomination  and  election.  His 
party  is  forced  to  concede  him  a  second  nomination 
because  the  refusal  would  reflect  on  the  party  as 
well  as  the  President.  In  consequence  the  whole 
power  and  patronage  of  both  the  party  and  the 
President  are  focussed  on  a  combined  action  for  a 
second  term  for  the  man  once  elected  President. 

The  constitutional  duty  of  the  President  is  to  in¬ 
form  Congress  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  recom¬ 
mend  such  measures  as  he  judges  to  be  necessary  or 
expedient.  On  this  occasion  the  stage  was  set  more 
for  an  appeal  to  the  public  than  for  an  informative 
address  to  members  of  the  Congress.  The  facilities 
of  the  radio  mechanism  of  the  nation  were  used  to 
carry  the  speech  to  the  radio  listeners  of  the  whole 
country.  No  matter  what  one’s  partisan  affiliations 
might  be  the  evidence  was  convincing  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  making  not  an  official  address  to  Congress, 
but  a  campaign  speech  to  the  voters  of  the  country. 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  no  similar  exhibition  had  ever 
been  made  before,  or  that  it  may  never  be  repeated. 
No  such  speech  was  possible  before  the  development 
of  the  radio,  and  while  the  incentive  remains,  others 
will  use  it.  This  experience  alone  is  only  an  incident 
in  a  whole  chain  of  circumstances  in  the  ambition  of 
a  President  for  a  second  term.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  increase  the.  period  of  the  term,  but  it  is  clearly 
advisable  to  make  a  President  ineligible  to  succeed 
himself. 


Out-of-State  Milk 

NOW  that  the  AAA  is  completely  wiped  off  the 
slate,  the  Seven-State  Pact  and  the  proposed 
Federal  control  of  interstate  shipments  of  milk  dis¬ 
appear  with  it.  There  is  no  possible  excuse  for 
further  delay  by  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Department  of  Health  in  neglecting 
such  protection  of  the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  as 
the  police  powers  of  the  State  afford.  The  first  step 
should  be  a  full  and  complete  published  record  of  the 
volume  of  milk  and  cream  condensed,  evaporated 
and  powdered  milk  shipped  into  the  State,  where  it 
comes  from  and  who  brings  it  in.  Then  reduce  our 
duplicated  and  complex  health  regulations  to  simple 
uniform  rules,  and  allow  no  out-of-State  milk  or 
cream  to  come  into  the  State  unless  and  until  it  is 
subjected  to  the  same  regulations  by  our  own  in¬ 
spectors  as  is  imposed  on  our  own  producers.  This 
procedure  will  be  strenuously  opposed  by  the  big 
milk  dealers,  and  the  ice  cream  manufacturers.  The 
two  State  departments  must  decide  between  them 
and  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  State.  They  are  now 
on  the  spot.  Dairymen  have  their  duty  to  their 
own  industry,  too.  They  seem  to  be  ready  and 
anxious  to  do  their  part.  Let  truth  and  error  scrap¬ 
ple,  and  truth  never  lost  in  a  fair  fight. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

On  Christmas  Day,  as  usual,  a  bird  census  was  taken 
at  Locust  Ledge  Bird  Sanctuary.  There  were  a  greater 
number  of  birds  seen  but  not  so  many  kinds  as  last 
year.  It  was  much  colder  which  may  account  for  the 
latter  fact.  Census  was  taken  from  7  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
Weather  was  fair;  wind  northwest,  west  and  south¬ 
west;  temperature  from  17  to  23  above  zero. 

Following  is  the  list  of  birds  seen:  Five  flocks  of 
crows  (estimated  400)  ;  one  flock  of  chickadees  (esti¬ 
mated  300)  ;  three  brown  creepers;  four  flickers;  five 
chicken  hawks;  one  flock  of  graekles  (estimated  100, 
these  were  purple);  two  slate-colored  juneos ;  eight 
white-breasted  nuthatches;  two  screech  owls  (these 
seen  flying  at  night  after  census  was  taken  and  after 
a  light  from  a  flashlight  had  been  directed  at  the  tree 
in  the  yard  where  they  were  calling)  ;  five  pheasants; 
three  partridges;  six  robins ;  24  barn  sparrows;  three 
flocks  of  starlings  (estimated  600)  ;  five  flocks  of  snow 
birds  (estimated  500);  four  downy  woodpeckers;  and 
two  woodcock ;  no  bronze  graekles  ,blue  jays,  tree  or 
song  sparrows  seen  this  year  at  Christmas;  neither  was 
the  “Shikepoke”  or  American  bittern  heard  calling ; 
chipmunks  that  live  in  the  woodshed  were  seen;  also 
the  gray  and  red  sqquirrels  that  live  in  the  trees  in  the 
yard.  Rabbits  that  live  under  the  grapevine  fence 
were  seen  also ;  dogs  were  heard  chasing  foxes  and 
two  were  seen;  foxes  were  heard  calling  and  one  was 
seen  at  the  foot  of  Round  Top  Hill  running  swiftly 
with  a  dog  in  pursuit;  we  heard  a  shot  about  10 
minutes  later  so  perhaps  the  hunter  got  his  fox ;  three 
strange  cats  were  seen  either  going  in  or  out  of  the  cat 
hole  in  th  eeorner  of  the  big  barn  door ;  tracks  seen  in 
the  snow  included  cat,  chipmunk,  dog,  fox.  deer,  mouse, 
mink,  rat,  rabbit,  racoon  and  sqquirrel.  The  total 
kinds  of  birds  seen  was  IS.  and  the  total  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  all  birds  seen  was  2.00S.  All  of  the  tracks  men¬ 
tioned  were  seen  not  far  from  the  house;  either  in  the 
yard,  near  the  big  barn,  near  the  bridge,  or  at  the  big- 
ledge  across  from  the  orchard  near  the  house,  e.  a.  h. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Heifer  or  Bull  Getter 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Scientists  and  geneticists  may  state 
and  prove  that  sex  is  determined  at  time 
of  fertilization  by  the  law  of  chance 
alone ;  with  an  approximate  probable 
proportion  of  equal  ratio  between  males 
and  females  at  birth.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  breeders  still  frequently  refer 
to  some  particular  sire  as  a  heifer  or  bull 
getter. 

This  impression  is  usually  due  to  the 
visual  and  personal  evidence  that  the  bull 
being  considered  has  unquestionably  sired 
a  high  percentage  of  males  or  females. 
The  fallacy  of  the  assumption  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  no  sire  even  if  used  to 
his  maximum  possibilities  has  produced 
sufficient  offspring  to  give  a  fair  basis  for 
the  law  of  chance  to  operate.  A  coin 
tossed  in  the  air  50  times  might  easily 
drop  with  a  higher  percentage  of  heads- 
up.  However,  if  tossed  1,000  times  it 
would  probably  more  nearly  approximate 
a  50-50  ratio  between  heads  and  tails. 

Sex  Determination 

Genetic  experiments  have  clearly  es¬ 
tablished  that  sex  is  determined  imme¬ 
diately  at  time  of  fertilization,  and  no 
previous  or  subsequent  act,  drug  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  feeding  can  exert  an  influence 
which  will  determine  or  change  the  sex 
of  the  embryo. 

Within  the  germ  cell  of  the  bull  and 
cow  are  many  determiners  not  only  for 
sex,  but  for  all  the  numerous  and  intri¬ 
cate  characters  which  collectively  com¬ 
bined  constitute  the  external  and  internal 
physical  form  and  function  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  These  germ  cells  contain  the 
carriers  which  represent  and  determine 
the  number  of  cans  of  milk  the  heifer 
calf  will  later  produce.  Observations  and 
compilations  on  large  numbers  of  daugh¬ 
ter-dam  comparisons  on  a  comparable  age 
lactation  basis  indicate  such  inherited  in¬ 
fluence  is  on  the  average  approximately 
equal  between  sire  and  dam. 

With  mammals  the  sex  determiners  are 
genetically  designated  as  XY  in  the  male 
and  XX  in  the  female.  Just  prior  to  fer¬ 
tilization  all  determiners  within  the  germ 
cells  are  reduced  to  one-half  their  original 
number.  On  this  basis  it  can  be  seen 
that  one-half  the  male  germ  cells  repre¬ 
sented  by  Y  will  result  in  male  offspring 
when  combined  with  the  female  X  cell, 
and  one-half  represented  by  X  will  unite 
with  the  X  sex  cell  of  the  female  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  female.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
observe  that  on  the  basis  of  this  theory, 
which  is  now  accepted  by  all  leading 
physiologists  and  geneticists,  the  bull 
through  his  germ  cells  is  the  one  who  de¬ 
termines  sex  yet  he  in  no  way  can  con¬ 
trol  same. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  most  prob¬ 
able  means  of  controlling  sex  would  be  by 
the  use  of  some  drug,  food  or  act  which 
would  kill  or  injure  one  kind  of  male  sex 
cell  without  injury  to  the  others.  Such 
a  possibility  seems  rather  improbable,  as 
all  sex  cells  are  relatively  easily  killed 
or  injured  and  any  attempts  at  such 
means  of  control  would  equally  injure 
both  types  of  germ  cells. 

Attempts  have  been  made  and  several 
elaborate  scientific  experiments  conducted 
to  study  the  influence  of  drugs  and  differ¬ 


ent  kinds  of  feeding  and  their  possible  in¬ 
fluence  on  sex  determination.  Results 
have  been  negative,  with  no  influence  be¬ 
ing  proven.  Miss  Helen  King,  Wistar 
Institute,  has  contributed  more,  by  care¬ 
fully  controlled  tests  with  rats,  to  a  study 
of  this  subject  than  any  other  investi¬ 
gator,  by  inbreeding  and  selection  from 
strains  which  varied  as  much  as  20  per 
cent  over  from  normal  averages.  Yet  it 
is  obvious  the  practical  breeder  of  live¬ 
stock  could  not  make  the  necessary  selec¬ 
tions,  due  to  time  and  expense  involved, 
for  such  a  relatively  small  change  from 
normal  ratios,  even  assuming  such  a 
practice  would  work  effectively  with  live¬ 
stock. 

Belief,  Theory  or  Fact 

So  common  is  the  b.elief  that  sex  may 
be  influenced  or  changed  prior  to  or  after 
fertilization  there  are  many  devices, 
charms,  nostroms,  plans  and  schemes  of¬ 
fered  and  sold  with  a  money-back  guar¬ 
antee  to  obtain  the  desired  result.  It  is 
evident  that  with  sex  ratios  approximate¬ 
ly  equal  no  matter  what  is  used  it  will 
work  out  satisfactory  for  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  cases  where  tried.  When 
numbers  are  small,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
it  might  seem  to  be  effective  in  much 
higher  ratios,  or  if  luck  went  against  its 
promoter  it  might  prove  entirely  unsatis¬ 
factory.  However,  with  nothing  to  lose 
and  everything  to  gain  it  would  be  a 
profitable  business  if  the  promoter  col¬ 
lected  on  only  50  per  cent  of  sales.  Sales 
of  such  devices  are  therefore  considered 
by  the  courts  as  being  frauds,  and  their 
promoters  subject  to  penalty. 

Some  of  the  more  common  beliefs  in¬ 
clude  the  possible  influence  of  external 
factors,  both  psychological  and  physiologi¬ 
cal,  on  the  developing  embryo.  If  such 
influence  had  any  effect  probably  we 
would  all  be  great,  as  most  mothers  wish 
for  this  result.  There  is  no  question  that 
long  and  marked  deviation  from  a  normal 
feeding,  care  and  housing  program,  or  in¬ 
discriminate  close  breeding,  can  and  often 
does  produce  malformations  and  abnormal 
offsprings.  On  the  other  hand  no  special 
care,  feed  or  housing  will  produce  or  in¬ 
fluence  sex  or  increase  the  individual 
above  its  own  normal  maximum  inherited 
individuality. 


Alternate  sex  glands  and  alternate 
germ  or  egg  theories  may  seem  to  work, 
due  to  lack  of  sufficient  evidence,  yet  they 
are  easily  shown  to  have  no  influence 
When  tried  out  with  sufficient  numbers  to 
permit  the  law  of  chance  to  operate.  Age 
influence  is  another  theory  that  has  many 
followers.  It  is  common  practice  to  turn 
mostly  young  bulls  with  range  cows,  yet 
sex  ratios  of  range  born  calves  is  just 
about  the  same  of  calves  produced  from 
old  bulls  hand  bred,  and  range  herds 
average  just  about  equal  in  number  of 
bulls  and  heifers.  The  question  of  vigor 
and  health  is  also  largely  answered  by 
the  same  system  of  range  breeding  your 
bulls. 

Sex-Linked  Characters 

With  poultry  the  sex  determiners  are 
just  reversed  from  those  of  mammals,  the 
cock  bird  being  pure  for  sex  and  usually 
given  the  formula  ZZ.  The  female  being 
mixed  for  sex  is  assigned  the  formula 
ZW.  In  this  case  Z  represents  the  sex 
determiner,  and  may  be  considered  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  X  in  mammals.  Why 
geneticists  use  the  symbol  Z  instead  of  X 
has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me.  Per¬ 
haps  their  thought  is  to  make  the  matter 
as  confusing  as  possible  to  what  they  con¬ 
sider  the  lay-mind. 

The  symbol  used  is  certainly  imma¬ 
terial,  the  fact  of  accuracy  is  the  im¬ 
portant  consideration.  The  correctness 
of  the  theory  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
crossing  birds  of  different  plumage  where 
some  color  factor,  such  as  barred  is  in¬ 
volved.  The  barred  factor  is  dominant 
to  solid  color  plumage  such  as  black  or 
red.  Linked  witli  the  sex  determiner 
Z-B,  a  Barred  Rock  male  will  give  all 
barred  chicks,  if  pure  for  barred,  when 
crossed  on  black  or  red  hens.  However, 
if  a  red  or  black  cock  is  crossed  on  barred 
hens  all  the  cockerels  will  be  barred  and 
all  pullets  solid  colored.  When  hatched 
the  cockerels  will  have  a  white  spot  on 
the  head,  while  the  pullets  will  be  solid 
colored.  This  affords  an  easy  and  ac¬ 
curate  method  of  distinguishing  sex  in 
day-old  chicks,  and  was  first  demon¬ 
strated  by  investigators  at  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Agricultural  College.  It  has,  of 
course,  the  serious  commercial  objection 
for  breeding  stock  that  such  chicks  are 
cross-breds. 

Tale  of  Three  Bulls 

Recently  purchased  by  Mitchell  Pier¬ 
son,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Langwater  Golden 
Boy  164696  proved  his  merit  as  an  out¬ 
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standing  sire  in  the  herd  of  C.  J.  Hinds 
and  Son,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y.  He 
is  a  full  brother  of  Langwater  Golden 
Cherry  AR  22999,  with  10,527.9  lbs.  milk, 
and  535.1  lbs.  butterfat  in  Class  G.  Ilis 
sire  Langwater  Valiant  51868  has  28  A  It 
daughters  and  25  AR  sons,  and  has  sired 
about  an  equal  ratio  of  each  in  addition 
to  those  making  Advanced  Registry.  The 
dam  of  Golden  Boy  is  Golden  Cherry  of 
Prospect  Farm  AR  8624,  with  13,488.4 
lbs.  milk  and  703.5  lbs.  butterfat  in  Class 
B.  She  is  also  the  dam  of  three  AR 
daughters  and  three  AIt  sons,  and  six 
other  progeny  of  equal  ratio.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  interesting  to  note  that  with  this 
equality  of  sex  for  progeny  of  immediate 
ancestry  the  seven-year-old  Langwater 
Golden  Boy  has  sired  over  80  per  cent 
heifers  during  his  service  as  herd  sire  at 
Hinsdale  Farm  and  for  the  past  year  over 
90  per  cent  of  his  offspring  have  been 
heifers.  He  has  truly  been  a  heifer  getter. 

Based  on  the  AR  records  of  his  sisters 
compared  with  their  dams  on  a  compar¬ 
able  converted  lactation  basis  his  paternal 
index  Class  A,  is  727.36  lbs.  butterfat; 
while  on  a  comparable  daughter-dam 
basis  his  progeny  index  is  14.31  lbs.  but¬ 
terfat.  With  an  enviable  show  record  to 
his  credit,  both  for  himself  and  progeny. 
Golden  Boy  is  quite  a  fellow  anyway  he 
is  considered.  But,  the  fact  remains  his 
progeny  yet  to  be  sired  may  all  be  heif¬ 
ers,  all  bulls  or,  more  probable  still,  va¬ 
riations  from  equal  ratios  of  each. 

We  now  introduce  Masterpiece  202397, 
a  Guernsey  bull  heading  the  herd  of  D. 
M.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Eston  and  Lewis,  War¬ 
ners,  N.  Y.  Sired  by  Flintarrow  Master¬ 
piece  156330  and  out  of  Gold  Mine's  De¬ 
sire  136677,  both  of  which  produced  off¬ 
spring  in  approximately  equal  ratio  for 
sex.  However,  Masterpiece  has  approxi¬ 
mately  reversed  Golden  Boy’s  record  by 
getting  about  90  per  cent  bull  calves,  all 
of  which  have  been  exceptionally  good  in¬ 
dividuals  for  type,  bone,  constitution  and 
conformation.  In  spite  of  their  merit  the 
Dixon  family  are  getting  a  little  tired  of 
this  deluge  of  bulls,  and  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  unless  the  law  of  sex-chance 
takes  a  feminine  turn  they  would  rather 
let  someone  else  spin  the  breeding  wheel 
of  fortune  on  this  particular  sire.  He 
certainly  has  been  a  bull  getter,  however, 
as  a  three-year-old  they  have  decided  to 
retain  him  another  season,  and  give  the 
law  of  chance  a  better  opportunity  to  op¬ 
erate.  I  sincerely  hope  luck  will  be  with 
them. 

When  Henry  M.  Brown,  Savada 
Farms,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  purchased  his  pres¬ 
ent  senior  herd  sire,  May  Royals’  Sheik 
146505,  from  Emmadine  Farm,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
through  the  late  Jimmy  Dodge,  he  did  so 
not  only  because  of  his  excellent  indi¬ 
viduality,  but  also  because  the  line  of 
breeding  on  both  the  sire  and  dam  side 
was  the  kind  desired.  Sheik's  sire,  Mix- 
ter  .May  Royal  62503  AR,  has  47  AR 
daughters  and  20  AR  sons,  17  of  these 
sons  have  sired  135  females  and  133 
males.  Sheik’s  dam,  Yoeman’s  Mixter 
Sylvia  87600  AR,  was  sired  by  Yoeman’s 
King  of  the  May  17053,  with  310  AR 
daughters  and  27  AR  sons.  Sheik  has 
sired  about  equal  ratio  of  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  All  through  this  as  well  as  the 
other  two  pedigrees,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  from  the  herd  book  and  in¬ 
quiry  through  various  breeders  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  ancestors  for  males  and  fe¬ 
males  is  about  110  females  to  90  males. 


Masterpiece  202397,  oivned  bp  D.  M.  Dixon  and  Sons,  Easton  Dixon  holding,  has 
sired  a  high  percentage  of  bull  calves.  Unless  the  law  of  sax-chance  soon  takes  a 
feminine  turn  they  prefer  to  let  someone  else  spin  the  breeding  wheel  of  fortune  on 

this  sire. 


May  Royal’s  Sheik  146505,  senior  herd  sire ,  Henry  M.  Brown’s  Savada  Farm  herd, 
Utica,  A.  Y.  Sheik  has  sired  approximately  equal  ratios  of  males  and  females  for 
the  past  several  years  in  this  herd.  TIis  sire  Mixter  May  Royal  65203  A.  R.  has  47 

daughters  and  20  A.  R.  sons. 


Langtvater  Golden  Boy  164696,  bred  by  John  S.  Ames,  Langwater  Farm,  North 
Eaton,  Mas.;  proved  his  merit  as  an  outstanding  sire  in  the  herd  of  C.  J.  Hinds  and 
Son,  Hinsdale  Farm,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y.  Owned  by  Mitchell  Pierson, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Twins 

Twins  of  the  same  sex  in  cattle  are 
normal,  unless  influenced  by  factors  other 
than  the  condition  of  being  twins.  How¬ 
ever,  a  heifer  calf  co-twinned  with  a  bull 
will  usually  be  sterile,  although  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  she  may  breed  normally  at  maturity. 
Heifers  so  twinned  are  called  free-mar- 
tins.  I  have  never  found  where  or  why 
the  name  free-martin  originated,  perhaps 
some  of  you  may  know  and  will  write  me 
the  correct  reason. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  name  the 
real  cause  of  the  condition  was  estab¬ 
lished  only  a  few  years  ago  by  studies  and 
work  done  by  Dr.  Frank  It.  Lillie,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  From  examination 
of  large  numbers  of  unborn  twins,  from 
the  carcasses  of  slaughtered  pregnant 
cow’s  at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards,  it  was 
established  that  in  most  cases  of  twin¬ 
ning,  with  cattle,  the  developing  twins  are 
both  enclosed  in  a  single  placenta  with 
direct  interchange  of  foetal  blood.  The 
male  sex  glands  develop  sufficiently  be¬ 
fore  the  female  sex  glands  to  prevent 
their  proper  and  normal  growth.  If 
twins  are  in  separate  placenta  their  blood 
is  neutralized  by  that  of  the  mother  be¬ 
fore  passing  through  both.  In  the  case 
of  sheep,  hogs  and  other  animals  of  more 
frequent  multiple  births  the  developing 
young  may  or  may  not  be  enclosed  in  a 
single  foetal  envelope,  they  do  not  have 
direct  interchange  of  foetal  blood,  thus 
making  this  condition  peculiar  to  cattle 
alone. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Both  butter  ami  eggs  are  slightly  higher. 
Poultry  prices  are  about  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  38  to  30c ;  tubs,  3  <  to  38c; 
firsts,  35  to  30c ;  country  rolls,  30  to  37c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  fiats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21  to  22c; 
limburger,  21  to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to 
28c.  Eggs,  steady:  nearby  fancy,  37c:  grade  A, 
31  to  36c;  grade  B.  27  to  31c;  grade  C,  24c; 
nearby  at  market,  22  to  31c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  20 
to  26c  fryers,  25  to  26c;  roasters,  26  to  30c; 
broilers,  28  to  35c:  ducks,  20  to  24c;  turkeys, 
26  to  31c;  geese,  20  to  21c.  Live  poultry,  steady; 
fowls,  20  to  26c;  roosters,  15c;  springers,  20  to 
27c;  ducks,  20  to  22c;  geese,  19  to  20e;  tur¬ 
keys,  28  to  30c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Wolf 
River,  50  to  75c;  Wealthy,  40  to  75c;  Jonathan, 
50  to  90c;  Snow,  65  to  70c;  Winesap.  Wagner, 
75  to  90c;  York  Imperial,  85c;  Baldwin,  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce,  75c  to  $1;  Greening.  50c  to  81.25; 
Northern  Spy.  50c  to  $1.35;  Cortland,  $1  to 
81.10;  King,  81  to  81.15;  Tollman  Sweet,  75c  to 
81.25;  Delicious,  50c  to  81.40;  Pippin,  75c  to 
$1.10;  McIntosh,  75c  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bn.,  75  to  85c;  Maine.  100-lb.  bag, 
$1.90;  sweets,  Md.,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weak;  pea,  cwt., 
$2.60;  medium.  $2.75;  marrow,  $4;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $4.75  to  $5;  red  kidney,  $5.25;  Limas.  $7. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.35; 
Yellow  Globe,  50-lb.  bag,  60c  to  $1.25;  Idaho, 
Spanish,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries.- — Cranberries.  25-lb.  box, 
$3.50  to  $3.75;  grapes.  Cal.,  lug,  $2.25  to  $3.50; 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3.50  to  $4;  Fla.,  $3  to  $4; 
pears.  Cal.,  box.  $2.50  to  $2.75;  strawberries, 
La.,  pt.,  30  to  35c. 

Vegetables. — Anise.  Cal.,  crate,  $3.50;  aspara¬ 
gus,  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to  $5;  beaus,  Fla.,  green  or 
wax,  bu.,  $5  to  $5.50:  Limas,  $3.75:  beets,  bu., 
50  to  60c;  broccoli,  Tex.,  crate,  $2.75;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  15c;  cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  85c;  car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.85;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  45  to  50c;  cucumbers, 
Cuba,  crate,  $4.25;  eggplant,  Fla.,  crate,  $3.50  to 
$3.75:  endive,  lb.,  10  to  16c;  escarole,  Fla.,  1% 
bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  lettuce.  Cal.,  crate.  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  65  to  90c;  oyster 
plant,  doz.  bchs..  40  to  50c;  parsnips,  ’5  bu.,  35 
to  50c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.6  5to  $3.50:  peppers, 
Fla.,  l]/3  bu.,  $6  to  $6.50:  radishes,  doz.  bchs., 
20c:  spinach,  Tex.,  bu..  $1.15;  squash,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.25;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  bskt.,  $1.10;  turnips, 
bu.,  OOe  to  $1. 

Honey. — White  comb,  crate,  24  boxes,  $2.50  to 
$3. 

Feeds. — Hav,  firm.  Timothy,  baled,  ton.  $10.50 
to  $17;  Alfalfa.  $11.50  to  $17;  straw,  $6.50  to 
$7:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $20.50;  standard 
middlings,  $20.50;  red  dog.  $25.50:  cottonseed 
meal,  41  i>er  cent,  $29.75;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent, 
$28;  gluten,  $27.85;  hominy,  $25.40;  table  corn- 
meal,  bag,  $2.15;  rolled  oats,  $2.57;  Timothy 
seed,  bu.,  $2.50;  Alfalfa,  $14.50;  Alsike.  $15; 
clover,  $14.  C.  H.  B. 


j  DOGS 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

IDEAL  PETS  —  BIG  MONEY  MAKERS 

Well-bred  puppies  always  in  demand.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation  and  prices.  M0SH0LU  KENNELS,  INC., 
1422  Pelham  Parkway  South  -  New  York 


PEDIGREED  Wire-Haired  and  Standard  Fox 
Terriers,  Cocker  Spaniels.  Bostons,  Cli.  Stock. 
SUNNYSIDE  TERRIER  KENNELS,  Carmel.  New  York 


CROSS-BRED,  PURE-BLOOD  COLLIE  and  PURE. 
BLOOD  POLICE  PUPS.  Both  parents  grand  farm  dogs. 

MAIDA  G.  PUTNAM  -  GRAFTON,  MASS. 


New  Foundland  Pups  Get  a  Newfoundland. 

WILLIAM  G.  THOMPSON.  Englishtown,  New  Jersey 

French  Bull  Dog  Puppies  40S.  PttOZELLEB,  MonaeyN.  Y 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4%  to  G  lbs.  180  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  bo  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


CCDUrTC  from  the  best  hunting  stock  available. 
rE.lVIYC.ia  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Price  $2.00 
each,  $3.50  a  pair.  Shipped  COD.  Special  pricee  on 

large  lots.  LEWIS  L.  MACKEY,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


It  Puts  the  Real  Hickory 
Wood  Smoke  into  Meats 


Nothing  but  real  hickory  smoke  can 
give  meats  the  true  hickory  smoke 
flavor  .  .  .  and  Old  Hickory  is  the 
only  brand  of  curing  salt  that  de¬ 
pends  wholly  upon  real  hickory 
smoke  for  its  smoke  flavor.  That’s 
why  Old  Hickory  Smoked  Salt  is 
different. 

Old  Hickory  sugar  cures  and  hick¬ 
ory  smokes  meats  in  one  operation 
for  less  than  lea  pound.  Old  Hickory 
Smoked  Salt  saves  a  lot  of  time  .  .  . 
gives  even  better  results  than  the  old 
smokehouse . . .  also  saves  you  money 
by  reducing  shrinkage  and  spoilage. 


Tender,  Juicy  Hams,  Bacon 


Hanging  in  a  smokehouse  dries  out 
the  rich  juices  and  fats.  Curing  with 
Old  Hickory  preserves  them,  yet 
gives  meats  the  true  hickory  smoke 
flavor.  Use  Old  Hickory  this  year. 
See  how  much  finer  your  home-cured 
meats  will  be.  And  you’ll  never 
return  to  any  other  method  of  cur¬ 
ing.  Avoid  substitutes  .  .  .  look  for 
the  name  “Old  Hickory  Smoked 
Salt”  on  the  blue  and  yellow  label. 


Instruction  Book  FREE 

Let  us  send  you  a  FREE  copy 
of  our  book  on  butchering, 
trimming  and  curing  meats. 
Just  ask  for  “How  to  Cure 
Meats  the  Better  Way.’’ 


Pennsylvania  Salt  Mfg.  Co. 

Dept.  15,  20  N.  Wacker 

Drive,  Chicago,  Ill. 

or  General  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dept.  J-15,  Widener  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION, 
t  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

Sired  by  a  coming:  champion  bull,  out  of  a  dam  now 
on  test  for  Register  of  Merit.  RED  four  months  old. 
$50.00  registered  and  transferred,  deliveiel  to  ex¬ 
press  company.  Herd  is  T.  B.  and  abortion  free. 

D.  BUCKLEY  -  BLUE  BELL,  PA. 


JERSEYS 


Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOB  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

In  the  past,  month  we  have  sold  six  of  our  Sybil  bulls, 
placing  them  in  outstanding  herds  located  at  Athens, 
Ohio,  Coatesvijle,  Pennsylvania,  Mount  Kisco,  Mew 
York,  Good  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  Le  Boy,  New  York, 
Moores  Mills,  New  York.  These  bulls  were  all  of  ser¬ 
viceable  age,  surely  there  must  have  been  a  convincing 
reason.  We  are  now  featuring  bull  Tattoo  A-12,  2  years 
old,  solid  color,  excellent  conformation.  Dams  record, 
18,892  pounds  milk,  938.1  pounds  fat.  State  champion 
cow  1934.  Sold  out  of  all  females  at  this  time.  Herd 
accredited  and  negative  to  blood  test. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

Bethesda,  Md.  Manager 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 


Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAK11ELL  EAR-VIS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


McDonald  farms  guernseys 

WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from  record 
dams  and  known  bulls. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  •  CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


A.  J.  MeNAB  -  -  Shekomeko.  New  York 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  Exclusively— 100 
head.  Federal  Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Pre¬ 
potent  Sires  A.  R  Dams.  I-'ree  bull  list  with  prices. 

PLEASANT  PLAINS  FARM  -  Annapolis.  Maryland 


68th  Sale  at  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  22,  1936  at  10  A.  M.,  Heated  Sale  Pavilion 

100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Accredited,  blood-tested,  and  mastitis  tested — sold  to  he  as  represented.  Consigned  from  30  well-known  herds 
of  New  York  State.  Mostly  fresh  and  nearby  springers.  Many  with  proven  production  records.  The  kind  that 
will  lead  your  Cow  Testing  Assn.  A  dozen  bulls  ready  for  service,  cheaper  than  you  can.  buy  them  at  private 
sale.  Become  one  of  the  hundreds  of  satisfied  buyers  at  these  famous  sale9.  Every  animal  free  from  blemishes, 
and  good  ages.  No  others  accepted.  Experienced  truckmen  reasonable. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  SALES  MANAGER,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


MOLASSES 

in  a  New  Dry  Form 

Drimolas9  consists  of  over  50%  pure 
powdered  molasses.  The  balance  con¬ 
sists  of  other  nutritious  ingredients. 

It  contains  a  high  percentage  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  fat.  Can  be  shipped,  mixed 
or  stored  like  dry  feed  without  fear  of 
hardening.  Packed  in  100  lbs.  mois¬ 
ture  proof  bags. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Write  for  our  free  booklet  and  other 
information  in  reference  to  the  value 
of  Drimolass  in  the  feeding  of  live 
stock  and  poultry. 

DRIMOLASS  REFINING  CORP. 

312  East  95th  St„  New  York 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  during  Winter  Mons. 
Easy  terms.  Factory  to  You  Prices. 
Write  us  and  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York 


7qoo 

I  yup 

BUY  NOW 


Fppp  HAVE  YOU  A  LAME  HORSE  OR  COW?  Great- 
"  r'tc  est  64-page,  illustrated  SAVONS  BOOK  on 
symptons,  diagnosing  and  treatment.  Write  Today. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  36 1  Stale  St.,  Blnghampton,  N.  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  S  A  VOSS,  formerly  Save-the-Horse 
Treatment  famous  40  years,  at  all  druggists. 


PRIME  ELECTRIC  FENCE  CONTROLLER  saves  80% 
fencing  costs.  Original  and  only  safe  way  to  electrify 
farm  fence.  Free  literature.  0.  H.  BENEDICT,  Dis¬ 
trict  Representative,  Jamestown  or  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


] 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 


Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed  )  6,  8,  19,  12  weeks  old, 

Chester- Berkshire  Crossed  -  fol?-  2Jr..m(l,r?  a* 

_  _  ,  ,  _  .  1  $3.25,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50, 

Duroc- Poland  Crossed  )  $5,  $6  each. 

Triple  treated  if  desired  to  prevent  cholera  and  pneu¬ 
monia,  50c  each.  Quotations  only  temporary.  We’re 
enough  to  supply  demand  last  Spring.  Buy  NOW! 
Fresh  Boars;  $20,  $25,  $30,  $35.  Young  Boars,  2.  3.  4, 
6  months  old,  $6,  $6.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  $9,  $10,  $12,  $15. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  —  Tel.  1085. 

Quality  Pigs:  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I. 
C.  Crossed,  6-7  weeks,  $4.00  each,  8-9  weeks  old  $4.25 
each.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  Young  Boars,  90-125  lbs., 
above  breeds,  $20.00  each.  Kindly  remit  with  order. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire,  8-9  weeks,  $3.75. 
Weaned  slioats,  20-30  lbs.,  $4.25-$5.25.  Chester  boars. 
75-100  lbs.,  $I0-$I5  each.  Crates  free.  Ship  C.O.D. 
one  or  more.  Vaccination  extra. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  fall  pigs,  now  ready  to  go.  Boars  and  sows 
and  unrelated  pairs.  Young  service  boars  for  spring 
breeding.  All  pedigreed  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  M  D. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

6-8  weeks  cld  pigs  S4.00  each.  8-10  weeks  old.  $4.60 
each  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road-Tel.  Wal.  0888. 


DREG,  CUflllE  All  ages  for  sale.  F»  M»  Patting 
UROC  Oil  Hit  ton  A  Sou,  Seiplo  Center,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEINS 


49  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS 

Bred  to  freshen  during  winter  and  spring 
and  11  not  bred  T.  B.  and  Blood-tested. 

J.  C.  REAGAN,  TELLY.  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  | 

FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


SHEEP 


Reg.  Shropshire* — Breeding  ewes,  ram  &  ewe  lambs. 
Attractive  prices.  Leroy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


^»te  today  for  h 
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It  takes  good  material  to  make  good  feed.  The  quality  of  the  ingredients 
used  in  Larro  Feeds  is  guarded  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  for  human  food. 
Inspectors  enter  each  incoming  car  and  take  representative  samples.  These 
are  thoroughly  examined  and  analyzed  by  experienced  chemists.  If  the 
carload  conforms  in  every  way  to  the  high  Larro  standard  of  quality,  it  is 
accepted.-  If  not,  the  shipper  must  find  a  new  buyer.  Off-grade  materials 
are  never  even  unloaded  at  the  Larro  Mill.  That’s  another  reason  why 
Larro  feeds  are  clean,  wholesome  and  safe  ...  and  why  Larro-fed  cows, 
hogs  and  poultry  are  healthier  and  more  profitable  for  their  owners. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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DONT 
GAMBLE 

with 


Stop  at  your  dealer 

FOR  HEW  TYPE 

WEED  AMERICAN 

BcUcReutfrAced  TIRE  CHAINS 


4  FEATURES  MORE  THAN 
DOUBLE  THE  MILEAGE 

jJL  Bar-Reinforced  Cross  Chains. 

2  Electric  Welded  Side  Chains. 

3  Lever-Lock  End  Hooks. 

4  Weedalloy— a  special  hard 
tough  tire  chain  metal. 


y censed  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bar- Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  under  United  States  and  Canadian  Letters  Patent: 
American  Chain  Company,  Inc.;  The  McKay  Company; 
The  Chain  Products  Company;  Pyrene  Manufacturing 
Company;  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Ltd.;  and  Pyrene 
,  Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. . 


^MARIETTA 


s JdJL(y 


Built  to  last — to  earn  profits 
for  years  to  come.  Marietta 
Silos,  both  concrete  and  wood, 
prove  their  value  in  compari¬ 
son  with  any  silo  made.  The 
HANDY  AIRTIGHT  RED¬ 
WOOD  HINGED  DOOR,  an 
exclusive  Marietta  feature, 
means  easier  accessibility  and 
better  ensilage  for  you. 


Get  the  facts  about  Marietta 
Silos  before  you  buy. 

Visit  our  exhibit  spaces  No. 
16-16A  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan. 
20  to  24.  Full  size  model  on 
display.  Free  Souvenirs. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
Dept.  R.  N.  Box  356 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


SILOS 


MR.  DAIRYMAN 

Save  yourself  twenty  to  fifty 
dollars  by  taking  advantage 
of  our  unusually  attractive 
Silo  offer.  A  card  today  will 
explain  how  we  can  save  you 
this  money  on  a  patented 
Economy  Silo. 

Exclusive  features  you 
have  never  seen  in  a  Silo  make 
the  Economy  the  Silo  value  of 
today. 

No  obligation— just  a  card 
will  bring  you  details  of  our 
low  price  and  easy  terms. 
Write  onr  nearest  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  FIUWLEY 

800  State  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
A,  A.  IIURD 
Labanon,  New  York 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

DepL  K  Frederick,  Md. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any  longer? 
Learn  about  our  perfected  inven¬ 
tion  for  all  forms  of  reducible 
rupture.  Automatic  air  cushion 
acting  as  an  agent  to  assist  Na¬ 
ture  has  brought  happiness  to 
thousands.  Permits  natural 
strengthening  of  the  weakened 
muscles.  Weighs  but  a  few  ounces, 
is  inconspicuous  and  sanitary.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads. 
c.e.  Brooke,  inventor  jsj0  salves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today 
for  full  information  sent  free  in  plain  envelope.  All 
correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330C  State  St„  Marshall,  Mich. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Wintering  Horse 

What  is  a  good  'Winter  feed  for  a  15- 
year-old  horse  not  doing  any  work?  He 
has  a  large  box-stall  and  is  turned  out 
all  day.  Has  been  on  pasture  all  Sum¬ 
mer  with  no  grain  and  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Do  you  recommend  Timothy  or  Al¬ 
falfa  for  roughage.  IIow  much  grain 
morning  and  how  much  at  night? 

New  York.  R.  H.  W. 

The  question  of  wintering  a  horse  de¬ 
pends  on  several  factors.  If  one  is  con¬ 
sidering  only  the  question  of  economy, 
roughage  alone  is  sufficient,  and  proper 
amounts  will  keep  an  idle  horse  in  good 
condition.  On  the  other  hand  if  one  has 
a  family  pet  or  a  brood  mare  or  horse 
that  is  highly  prized  for  sentimental  or 
practical  reasons  it  would  not  seem  so 
desirable  or  necessary  to  keep  the  idle 
horse  on  roughage  alone. 

As  the  horse  is  15  years  old  my  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  to  have  a  veterinarian 
file  its  teeth.  This  is  a  simple  inexpen¬ 
sive  operation  commonly  called  floating, 
which  consists  of  filing  off  the  sharp 
outer  surface  of  the  upper  teeth  and  the 
sharp  inner  surface  of  the  lower  teeth.  It 
is  a  good  and  economical  practice  to  have 
this  done  every  Winter  for  all  horses 
past  six,  and  is  especially  indicated  in 
older  horses,  as  the  wear  of  the  teeth 
causes  them  to  become  very  sharp,  which 
results  in  lacerating  the  gums,  cheek  and 
tongue,  many  old  horses  which  waste 
grain  have  the  habit  formed  from  this 
cause. 

Either  Timothy  or  Alfalfa  is  suitable. 
The  quality  of  hay  used  is  more  import¬ 
ant  than  the  kind.  Clover  is- often  dusty 
and  more  liable  to  cause  heaves.  If 
Timothy  hay  alone  is  used  a  1,500-pound 
horse  will  keep  in  good  condition,  if  do¬ 
ing  no  work,  on  about  20  pounds  daily, 
feeding  10  pounds  night  and  morning. 
With  Timothy  alone  the  horse  should 
also  receive  one  pound  of  linseed  oil  meal 
night  and  morning.  The  hay  may  be 
dampened  a  little  and  the  linseed  meal 
sprinkled  over  it  or  it  may  be  fed  separate 
in  the  feed  box.  Alfalfa  hay  alone  would 
need  about  the  same  amounts  with  no 
protein  supplement.  However,  Alfalfa 
alone  may  cause  excessive  urination,  and 
many  say  makes  a  horse  sweat  excessive¬ 
ly  when  worked.  Another  plan  you  may 
find  good  is  to  feed  10  pounds  of  Tim¬ 
othy  at  one  feeding  and  10  pounds  of 
Alfalfa  the  next. 

I  have  found  a  good  many  farmers  in 
New  York  who  feed  their  idle  horses  corn 
silage,  starting  them  gradually  and  feed¬ 
ing  about  15  pounds  daily  in  tlieir  feed 
box,  seven  or  eight  pounds  at  a  feeding. 
Clean  it  out  after  each  feeding  if  any  is 
left,  with  this  feed  about  half  to  two- 
thirds  the  amount  mentioned  of  hay. 
Keep  salt  before  the  horse  at  all  times. 

R.  W.  D. 


Pig  Crop  Report  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1, 1935 

The  Government  reports  an  increase 
of  about  31  per  cent  in  the  Fall  pig  crop 
of  1935  over  that  of  1934,  a  decrease  of 
5  per  cent  in  the  combined  Spring  and 
Fall  crop  of  1935  from  that  of  1934,  and 
a  prospective  increase  of  24  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the 
Spring  of  1936  over  the  small  farrowings 
in  the  Spring  of  1935. 

The  number  of  pigs  saved  in  the  Fall 
season  of  1935  (June  1  to  December  1) 
for  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  20,- 
272,000  head,  an  increase  of  4,750,000 
head,  or  30.6  per  cent  over  the  number 
saved  in  the  Fall  of  1934,  but  a  decrease 
of  27  per  cent  from  the  average  number 
for  the  five  years  1929-33.  The  greater 
part  of  the  increase  was  in  the  North 
Central  (Corn  Belt)  States  and  was  rela¬ 
tively  greatest  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt. 

The  increase  in  this  area  amounted  to  4,- 
112,000  head,  or  42.2  per  cent.  The  per¬ 
centage  increases  in  other  areas  were : 
North  Atlantic  18.3,  South  Atlantic  5.6, 
South  Central  8.1,  Western  31.2. 

The  number  of  sows  farrowed  in  the 
Fall  season  of  1935  is  estimated  at  3,344,- 
000-  head,  an  increase  of  25.9  per  cent 
over  the  number  farrowed  in  the  Fall  of 
1934.  In  June,  1935,  the  probable  num¬ 
ber  to  farrow  in  the  Fall  of  1935  was  es¬ 
timated  at  3,175,000  head.  The  increase 
in  actual  farrowings  over  farrowings  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  .Tune  Pig  Crop  Report 
were  largely  in  the  States  of  the  Western 
Com  Belt,  The  average  number  of  pigs 


saved  per  litter  this  Fall  was  6.06  com¬ 
pared  with  5.84  in  the  Fall  of  1934. 

The  combined  Spring  and  Fall  pig  crop 
of  1935  for  the  United  States  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  50,674,000  head,  a  decrease  of 
2,655.000  head,  or  5  per  cent  from  the 
combined  crop  of  1934.  In  the  Corn  Belt 
States  the  combined  pig  crop  of  1935  of 
37,566.000  head  was  2.678,000  head  or 
6.7  per  cent  smaller  than  that  of  1934. 
Nearly  all  of  the  decrease  in  the  Corn 
Belt  was  in  the  States  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  In  the  North  Atlantic  and 
South  Atlantic  areas  the  combined  pig 
crop  of  1935  was  larger  than  that  of 
1934. 

The  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the 
Spring  season  of  1936  (Dec.  1,  1935,  to 
June  1.  1936)  for  the  United  States  is  es¬ 
timated  at  6.220,000  head.  This  is  an 
increase  of  23.9  per  cent  over  the  very 
small  number  farrowed  in  the  Spring  sea¬ 
son  of  1935,  but  is  4  per  cent  smaller 
than  the  number  farrowed  in  the  Spring 
of  1934  and  29.2  per  cent  below  the 
Spring  average  of  1932  and  1933.  These 
estimates  of  1936  Spring  farrowings  are 
based  upon  a.i  interpretation  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  intentions  reported  about  December  1, 
which  assumes  that  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  breeding  intentions  this  year  and 
subsequent  farrowings  in  most  States  will 
be  about  the  same  as  in  recent  years  prior 
to  1934. 


Ayrshires  at  Canadian 
Winter  Fair 

Ayrshires,  with  entry  of  247  head,  led 
all  dairy  breeds  in  the  Coliseum  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  Toronto. 

The  Ayrshire  show  was  opened  by  the 
junior  bull  calves  with  13  parading.  They 
were  led  by  Deschamhault  Top  Grade  3N 
by  Howie’s  Top  Grade  and  out  of  Des- 
chambault  Trinket.  This  gay  looking, 
quality  youngster  is  owned  by  Lochie  Mc¬ 
Rae,  Yankleek  Hill,  Out.,  and  was  bred 
by  the  Provincial  School  Farm,  Descham- 
bault,  Que. 

Glen  Campbell  Sea  Breeze,  son  of 
South  Craig  Swankey  Boy  and  of  the 
noted  champion  Glen  Campbell  Fidelia, 
won  the  senior  bull  calf  class,  as  he  did 
at  the  C.  N.  E.,  for  Glen  Campbell 
Farms.  He  also  won  the  reserve  junior 
championship. 

Auchenbrain  Ideal.  Imp.,  newly  im¬ 
ported  and  here  exhibited  by  Sycamore 
Farms,  Douglassville.  Pa.,  led  a  class  of 
seven  junior  yearlings.  This  bull  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  greatest  herd  sire  pros¬ 
pects  ever  imported  and  is  by  Cowgrove 
Golden  Sun,  Imp.  and  out  of  Auchen¬ 
brain  Madge  31st. 

Pine  View  Top  Gallant,  owned  by 
John  Bompas  &  Sons,  Ottawa,  Out.,  led 
a  class  of  six  senior  yearlings,  against 
strong  competition  from  Gilbert  McMil- 
lian’s  Bois  de  la  Roche  Golden  Glow.  Top 
Gallant  therefore  completes  liis  second 
season  as  undefeated  in  his  class  wher¬ 
ever  shown.  This  year  he  won  at  the 
C.  N.  E.,  Lachute,  Ottawa,  and  other 
shows. 

The  Ayrshires  were  judged,  as  for  the 
past  six  years,  by  John  Cochrane,  TVend- 
over  Farms,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


Another  New  Maryland 
Herd 

Maryland  Aberdeen  -  Angus  breeders 
will  be  glad  to  welcome  George  M.  Mof¬ 
fett,  a  breeder  of  quality  cattle.  Mr. 
Moffett  recently  purchased  Blakeford,  an 
estate  near  Queenstown,  where  he  is  put¬ 
ting  together  one  of  the  finest  Guernsey 
herds  in  this  country.  We  understand  it 
is  his  intention  to  combine  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle,  Aberdeen-Angus,  Belgian  horses  and 
Southdown  sheep  into  a  well-rounded  live¬ 
stock  program.  Guy  Harmon,  well-known 
to  Maryland  livestock  men,  is  manager. 

Recently  Mr.  Harmon  made  his  selec¬ 
tions  for  the  foundation  Aberdeen-Angus 
herd.  Twenty  open  heifers  and  a  bull 
were  selected  from  the  Andelot  Stock 
Farm  at  Worton.  The  heifers  were  se¬ 
lected  for  uniformity  of  type  and  blood 
lines,  as  fine  a  group  of  heifers  as  has 
ever  come  from  the  Andelot  herd.  Ande¬ 
lot  Pride  Lad,  grand  champion  bull  of 
this  year’s  Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus 
Show,  was  purchased  to  head  the  herd. 
This  young  bull  is  by  Revolution  Black¬ 
cap  and  from  a  beautiful  Rosemere  bred 
cow.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
young  bulls  in  the  East. 


Carnation  Cow  Makes  1,100 
Pounds  Butterfat 

Another  great  record  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  Carnation  Milk  Farms  herd 
of  Holstein-Friesian  cows.  Carnation 
Ormsby  Model  Segis  has  just  been  re¬ 
ported  with  33.011  lbs.  milk  and  1,112  lbs. 
butterfat  in  365  days  as  a  five-year  old. 
She  was  bred  at  Carnation  and  has  al¬ 
ready  produced  four  calves,  one  heifer  and 
three  bulls.  She  is  the  228th  cow  on  the 
records  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  to  make  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year 
and  she  stands  34tli  on  the  list.  Her 
sire,  Matador  Segis  Ormsby  now  has  six 
daughters  with  records  over  1,000  lbs. 
butterfat,  more  than  any  other  sire  of  any 
breed. 


LOW  DEPRECIATION: 

Horses  and  mules  will  give  years  of 
dependable  service  and  still  frequently 
sell  for  their  original  cost. 

LOW  OPERATING  COST: 

Horses  and  mules  use  farm-grown  feeds 
for  fuel  .  .  .  thrive  on  pasture  and  unmar¬ 
ketable  roughage  when  not  working  .  .  . 
require  little  or  no  cash  to  operate. 

SELF-REPLACEMENT: 

Good  mares  will  raise  colts  for  replace¬ 
ment  and  for  market,  and  furnish  farm 
power  at  the  same  time. 

For  Farm  Power  that  Pays  a  Profit 
.  .  .  Use  HORSES  AND  MULES! 

SEE  “HORSE  POWER  IN  ACTION” 

See,  for  the  first  time  on  the  screen,  how  to 
judge  horses  and  mules  .  .  .  the  world's  cham¬ 
pion  pulling  team  out-pull  a  four-ton  elephant 
.  .  •  how  to  hitch  nine  horses  in  one  team 
and  plow  twelve  acres  a  day.  Don't  miss  it. 
Your  county  agent,  vocational  teacher,  harness 
dealer  or  bank  can  arrange  for  you  to  see 
this  interesting  picture.  Ask 


HORSE  £  MULE. 

POWER 

IN 

AAMCUlTvM 

1  them  about  it. 

1 _ _ _ _ _ •  . 

SEND  FOR  THIS 
NEW  BOOK 

Revised  Edition!  Seventy- 
eight  pages  .  .  .  illustrated! 
Farmers  ordered  40,000 
copies  last  year  .  .  .  the  most 

valuable  book  ever  published 
on  judging,  raising,  working  horses  and  mules. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  without  this  book.  It 
will  help  you  select  many  good  bargains  and 
avoid  bad  ones.  Price  only  10c  a  copy,  coin 
or  stamps.  Send  order  now  to  Dept.  K-l 

HORSE  AND  MULE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secy. 
Chicago,  Illinois  Dallas,  Texas 


WHY  NOT 


ACT  QUICKLY 
and  Save  Double! 
Despite  rising  lumber  and 
materials  prices,  we  offer 
prices  based  on  last  year’s 
“low”  plus  year’s  biggest 
discounts.  Write  NOW, 
State  size  and  style  wanted. 
Protect  yourself. 

Write  for  Folder  R,  NOW. 
Wood  Stave  -  Concrete  Stave 
Steel  and  Tile  Silos. 

Also  Tanks  and  Reliners. 


Grange  Silo  Co.. 


RED  CREEK, 


LICE  do  the  most  damage  ill  wintee 
months  when  hair  is  long. 

Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer,  a  powder, 
gets  right  down  to  the  skin,  where  lies 
live.  The  hair  holds  the  fumes.  The  fumes 
kill  the  lice. 

FOR  WINTER  TICKS  ON  SHEEP.  When 
it's  too  cold  to  dip,  use  Instant  Louso 
Killer. 

FOR  LICE  ON  POULTRY.  Put  it  in  the 


dust  bath.  Your  birds  will  do  the  rest. 

See  your  Dr.  Hess 
dealer.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,, 

Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio, 


|  DR.  HESS 

Louse  killer 
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NEW 


GET  FREE 
LITERATURE 

Q  Building  Bam 

□  Remodeling  Old 
For  ....  Cows 

(Number) 

0  Barn  Plan  Book 

INTERESTED  IN 

0  .Stalls,  Stan¬ 
chions 

0  Water  Bowls 
0  Litter  Carriers 

□  V  entilation 

0  Brooder  House 
Size  Flock .... 
0  Poultry  Booklet 


LOUDEN  BARN 
PLAN  BOOK/ 

Building?  Remodeling  a  barn? 
Get  this  FREE  Book.  Pictures. 
Floor  plans.  Details  construction. 
Best  arrangements.  Pages  of 
helpful  information.  Details,  at¬ 
tractive  prices  on  Louden  stalls, 
stanchions,  water  bowls,  litter 
carriers,  etc.,  also  on  request. 
Check  items  of  interest  and  mail 
today  with  name  and  address. 
New  Type 

BROODER 
HOUSE 


New  “direct¬ 
ed -heat  “prin¬ 
ciple.  Alumi¬ 
num  coated 
i  n  a  u  1  a  t  i  on. 

Saves  fuel. 

Even  heat.  No 
drafts.  Fewer 
losses.  Re¬ 
markable  results.  Write  today  for  FREE 
booklet,  details,  low  prices. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

2657  Court  St.  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 

bkjLii  mi  o 


BARN  AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


What  Causes 

SCOURS  in 
CALVES? 


Read  this 
Rook  •  •  . 

GET  the  answer  to  this 
question.  Learn  how  to 
avoid  scoursin  calves — how 
to  escape  profit-destroying 
digestive  up-sets.  .  .  With 
this  book  as  your  guide,  you 
can  follow  the  best  prac- 
ticesofthetopnotch  herds¬ 
men  throughout  America. 

TESTED  AND  PROVED 

The  principles  described  are  those  practiced  on  the  conn- 
try’s  most  successful  dairy  farms,  including:  Carnation 
Farms,  where  more  than  300  calves  are  raised  yearly.  Your 
copy  of  “The  Key  to  Successful  Calf  Raising”  is  ready. 


fCa£f^ 

ytlanna > 

Write  for  it  Today 
—  It’s  FREE  — 

CARNATION  COMPANY 

|  Dept.  RN  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

|  THE  BETTE! 

\  WAY  TO  FEED  CALVES 

/ 


ONLY 

$2 


AND  A  YEAR  TO 
PAY  FOR  A 
TRULY  GREAT 

SEPARATOR 


NOW 


Don't  risk 
losing  butter* 
fat  with  an  in- 
ferior  separator. 
Be  sure  of  more  cream 
—save  middlemen’s  costs — increase  your 
profits— with  the  NEW  BUTTERFLY.  Over 
250,000  in  use— many  as  long  as  30  years. 
Five  sizes.  Write  for  Illustrated  Folder. 
Rose  Butterfly  Separator  Co.  (Successor  to 
Albaugh-Dover)946  W.Lake St., Chicago. 

Buy  Direct  from  Factory 
and  SaveMoney  on  New 

BUTTERFLY 


No  Financing 
Charge 
On  Time 
Payments 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100.000 
llinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


MOORE  BROS.  PURPUL 
MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


Arrowhead 


Imitated  But  Not  Duplicated.  You  Be  The  Judge. 

Pkg.  of  1  Doz.  mailed  FREE  on  request. 
The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.  Dept.  R,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


for  Catalog  88 

!  EDWARDS 


Protect  your  buildings  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather  before  advancing 
i  costs  force  next  price  raise. 
.  .  .  Send  roof  measurements. 

MANUFACTURING®  CO. 


123-173  BUTLER  STREET  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


SILOS 


at  Money  Saving  Prices- 
With  all  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  15  inch  doors, 
Metal  ladder  on  frame. 
Write  your  wants  today. 
JAMES  S.  CASE,  Box  72,  Colchester,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  t  t 


Making  Farm  Butter 

I  noticed  in  II.  N.-Y.  of  December  21, 
page  794,  a  request  about  butter  pro¬ 
duced  on  farms. 

Since  acquiring  a  small  farm,  70  acres, 
in  Livingston  County,  X.  Y.,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  farmers  shipping 
milk  and  then  buying  oleo  or  an  inferior 
grade  of  butter. 

I  am  only  a  Summer  resident  of  our 
home,  as  yet,  but  from  May  1  to  October 
1  from  two  ordinary  cows  I  sold  260 
pounds  of  butter  at  35  cents  per  pound 
and  500  xiouiuls  of  cottage  cheese  at  20 
cents.  I  used  a  great  deal  of  cream  in 
the  cheese,  used  all  the  butter  and  cream 
I  needed,  and  had  an  abundance  of  sour 
milk  for  200  New  Hampshire  chickens. 

I  used  an  ordinary  separator,  a  can 
containing  the  milk,  in  a  larger  can  of 
cold  water. 

This  year  I  am  investing  in  a  good 
hand-operated  separator,  as  I  am  sure 
that  making  butter  on  the  farm  pays. 

Livingston  County,  X.  Y.  L.  B.  L. 


At  Terrace  Farm  we  carry  on  a  retail 
milk  and  cream  business  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  town.  Morning’s  milk  is  bottled, 
night's  milk  separated. 

Milk  not  sold  in  the  morning  is  warmed 
and  separated.  Any  excess  cream  is  pas¬ 
teurized  and  once  a  week  is  made  into 
butter,  slightly  salted.  This  sweet  cream 
butter  is  readily  sold  on  the  route  at  the 
price  of  creamery  butter  in  the  stores. 
The  amount  made  in  a  week  varies  from 
5  to  18  pounds.  tekrace  farm. 

Connecticut. 


As  to  buttermaking  on  the  farm,  how 
different  now  and  25  years  ago !  When  we 
bought  this  little  farm,  everybody  around 
here  made  butter  and  had  ready  market 
for  all,  in  feed  stores,  general  stores,  etc. 
Now  only  six  out  of  about  25  farmers  in 
this  little  settlement  are  making  butter. 
Two  of  us  are  making  sweet  butter  and 
send  by  mail  to  customers  in  New  York 
City  or  New  Jersey;  three  are  selling 
butter  in  nearby  villages  and  to  farmer 
neighbors  and  only  one  makes  butter  on 
contract  to  feed  dealer. 

The  buttermaking  farmer,  usually 
raises  his  cows  from  calves,  some  -  nice 
veals  for  use  or  to  sell,  and  can  sell 
yearly  some  cows  at  good  price.  lie  can 
raise  more  than  enough  pork  for  home 
use,  have  all  the  milk  for  poultry,  deliver 
butter  once  or  twice  weekly,  and  therefore 
saving  time  and  expense  on  driving  and 
have  all  the  fertilizer  from  used  skim- 
milk.  F.  R. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


Bread  for  Horses 

Is  bread  good  to  feed  a  horse?  How 
much  of  it  is  it  wise  to  feed?  G.  A.  o. 

New  York. 

Feeding  bread  to  horses  may  be  done 
with  good  results.  It  is  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  to  feed  bread  to  horses  in  European 
countries  and  used  to  be  practiced  some 
by  cab  companies  in  cities  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  automobile.  The  bread  should 
not  he  moldy  to  the  extent  it  has  become 
putrid  or  too  dry  and  hard  to  feed  in  loaf 
form.  I  have  seen  some  stablemen  feed 
it  dampened  with  molasses,  mixed  with 
water  with  excellent  results.  Start  the 
horses  on  it  and  add  molasses  gradually ; 
they  can  be  fed  a  pint  to  one  quart  of 
molasses  on  the  bread  daily,  mixed  with 
equal  parts  water.  r.  w.  d. 


Lice  on  Cattle 

I  saw  a  cure  for  lice  on  cattle  com¬ 
posed  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  hel¬ 
lebore  mixed.  1  got  some  and  then 
thought  that  hellebore  is  poison  and  have 
been  afraid  to  use  it,  thinking  that  when 
they  are  out  and  licking  themselves  it 
might  do  harm  as  I  have  young  stock  un¬ 
der  a  year  old  and  want  to  use  it  on 
them.  c.  n. 

As  to  equal  parts  hellebore  and  sul¬ 
phur  as  a  dusting  powder  to  prevent  and 
kill  lice  and  other  skin  parasites, 
where  breeders  use  this  on  cattle  the 
usual  practice  is  to  sprinkle  some  along 
the  back  and  top  of  the  head.  Almost 
any  powder  that  kills  lice  is  somewhat 
poisonous.  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
bad  results  from  use  of  such  powders  or 
the  hellebore  mixture.  As  an  added  pre¬ 
caution  the  cattle  and  young  stock  so 
treated  could  he  stanchioned  or  tied  short 
for  a  few  days  so  they  would  not  lick 
each  other  or  themselves.  u.  w.  d. 


CAKED  BAGS  AND 
INJURIES  TO 
TEATS 

call  for  the  most  prompt 
and  careful  treatment.  In 
delicate  tissues  infection 
develops  rapidly  and  pro¬ 
duction  handicaps  mean 
important  loss.  Bag  Balm 
strikes  in,  attacks  the  in¬ 
flammation,  increases  cir¬ 
culation  and  promotes 
quick  return  to  normal 
condition  of  delicate  tis¬ 
sues.  Clean  and  pleasant 
to  use — nothing  to  taint 
the  milk.  Keep  a  package 
of  Bag  Balm  always  with¬ 
in  reach;  avoid  trouble  by 
using  it  liberally. 


Make  no  mistake  about  it— there’s  good  reason 
why  Bag  Balm  has  been  for  over  twenty-five 
years  the  accepted  leader  of  all  healing  agents 
for  farm  use.  As  with  all  products  of  out¬ 
standing  merit,  there  are  imitators — usually 
made  to  look  like  Bag  Balm,  sometimes  with 
names  of  similar  sound. 

But  Bag  Balm  results  spring  from  more  sig¬ 
nificant  reasons  than  looks  or  name.  The 
quick  and  effective  action  of  this  famed  healer 
is  due  to  an  EXCLUSIVE  distilled  oil  (found 
only  in  Bag  Balm)  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  compounded  with  other  highly  refined 
basic  ingredients.  You  can  confidently  put 
your  farm  healing  jobs  up  to  Bag  Balm — but 
avoid  the  mistake  of  accepting  substitutes. 
Large  10-ounce  package  only  60c  at  feed, 
drug  and  general  stores. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 


Dept.  9A  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


BAG  BALM  aW 


25  PACKED  IN 
BAG  BALM  -  60c 


DILATORS 


TJrSurge  WAY  OF  MILKING 

that  proved  to  be  a  BETTER  WAY 


The  Surge  Method  <8  the  accepted  method  because  it  milks 
cows  quicker  than  My  other  machine  ever  milked  cows  be¬ 
fore  .  .  f  AND  .  .  .  because  it  has  NO  long  tubes,  NO  claws— 
it  is  easier  to  clean  and  KEEP  clean.  Pure,  Solid,  Nickel 
Pail!  WRITE  for  Free  Surge  Catalog  prices,  and  “20MonthB 
to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer  I 


NEW  SURGE  MILKING  PARLOR! 

increase  profits  by  installing  a  New  Surge  Milking  Parlor.  Send 
for  Special  Milking  Parlor  circular  1 


m  |ryy  1936  teat  cup 


AND  INFLATION 

The  NEW  1936  triple-cured  Surge  infla¬ 
tion  and  the  NEW  Surge  Teat  Cup  gives 

!onger  life  to  the,  rubber  inflation— longer 
ife  than  ever  possible  before— and — we  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  now  boast  of  the  louieet  cost 
of JIB.ketna— 3  COBt  so  low  it’a  insignificant. 
WRTietODAY.  .  .  .  Good  territory  open 
to  dealers  and  agents! 

The  Surge  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc, 
Eastern  Office:  466  Spencer  St. 
Dept.  9071  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


ILL  PAY  FOR  MYSELF 
AV  EXTRA  CREAM 


American  Separator  owners  say; 

“My  American  gets  all  the  cream. 

It’s  easy  to  clean  .  .  .  easy  to  turn.” 
STAINLESS  STEEL.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  bowl.  Convenient  height 
crank.  Waist-low  turntable  tank.  All 
mean  closer  skimming:,  less  work, 
more  profits.  Fully  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

showing:  many  new  features,  giving:  de¬ 
tails  of  30  day  free  trial  oner.  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Mail  post¬ 
card  today!  REMEMBER  .  .  .  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  on  all  “12-A’’  &  larger  models. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Dept.  1-R  Ba  nbridge,  N.  Y. 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW,  LOW  PRICES 

"  Get  our  new,  low  prices  and  see  how 
much  you  can  save  on  quality 
Fence!  We  make  and  ship  every 
,  rod,  brand  new,  direct  to  you.  All 
i  COPPER-BLEND  Steel,  99  92/100»b 
(pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high, 
1  Bull-strong,  Pig-tight  Farm  Fence; 
(Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
1  Posts,  Gates,  BarbWire,  Paint, 

1  Roofing.  We  Pay  Freight. 

SWrite  Dept.,  230 
I  KITSELMAN  BROS. 

Muncie,  Indiana 


For  swellings  due  to  injury  or  inflammation,  rub  in  this  fine  pene¬ 
trating  ointment.  Dr.  Hess  Udder  Ointment  is  a  softening,  soothing 
salve  made  from  materials  recognized  for  their  antiseptic,  astrin¬ 
gent  and  penetrating  qualities — exactly  the  thing  for  treating  bruises, 
sores,  chapping,  caking  and  congestion  of  the  teats  and  udder,  and 
for  keeping  them  soft  and  pliable. 

TRY  UDDER  Ointment  on  a  corn  or  bunion — see  how  it  re¬ 
lieves  the  soreness.  Try  it  on  chapped  or  cracked  hands.  See  how  it 
softens  the  skin.  Then  you’ll  see  what  it  will  do  out  in  the  cow  bam. 
Keep  a  can  handy — get  it  from  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  or  from 
Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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/  “I  saved  $40 
on  my  Kalamazoo  Range' 


Save  at  Direct 

FACTORY  PRICES 


Only  18c  a  Day 

FREE  —  Kalamazoo’s  great  new  Catalog  in  celebration  of  our  ONE 
MILLIONTH  satisfied  customer  and  the  BIGGEST  YEAR  in  our 
36  year  history.  Maf,  Coupon  Today 

Mail  coupon!  Don’t  miss  this  exciting,  colorful  Sale  Catalog.  Shop 
direct  at  the  factory.  Make  big  savings  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Get 
Kalamazoo  factory  terms— as  little  as  18c  a  day  on  stores. 

24  Hour  Shipments— 30  Days’  Trial 

Orders  are  pouring  in.  24  hour  shipment  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  A.  All  stoves 
and  furnaces  sold  on  30  Days  Trial— all  guaranteed— try  before  you  buy — if  not 
satisfied  your  money  back.  _  _  .  . .  _ 

Are  Prices  Going  Up? 

Important!  Costs  on  everything  are  still  rising.  Iron  and  steel,  too.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  cannot  guarantee  the  low  prices  in  this  catalog  for  long.  Send 
for  your  catalog  now.  ^  —  —  — _ —  —  —  —  —  , 

Porcelain  Enamel  Stoves 

More  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores — in¬ 
cluding  new-style,  new-color  Porcelain 
Enamel  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Porcelain 
Enamel  Heaters,  Oil  Ranges  and  Furnaces. 

Find  out  about  the  Kalamazoo  Oven  that 
"Floats  in  Flame,”  Ripple  Oven  Bottom, 

Copper  Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids, 

Enameled  Ovens,  etc.  Mail  coupon  I 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  O.; 

Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COs,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave., Kalamazoo, Mlch.l 
Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  your  FREE  Catalog. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  Interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  Q 


Oil  Stoves  Q 
Furnaces  □ 


Name.. 


( Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


A  Kalamazoo, 

R*gistrr«4  Direct  to  You” 


End  Bad  Cough 
Quickly,  at  One 
Fourth  the  Cost 

Home-Mixed!  No  Cooking!  Easy! 


Millions  of  housewives  have  found  that, 
by  mixing  their  own  cough  medicine,  they 
get  a  much  more  effective  remedy.  They 
use  a  recipe  which  costs  only  one-fourth 
as  much  as  ready-made  medicine,  but  which 
really  has  no  equal  for  breaking  up  distress¬ 
ing  coughs. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2V4  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up  the  pint. 
The  syrup  is  easily  made  with  2  cups  sugar 
and  one  cup  water,  stirred  a  few  moments 
until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  makes  the  most  effective 
remedy  that  money  could  buy.  Keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  children  love  its  taste. 

Its  quick  action  in  loosening  the  phlegm, 
helping  clear  the  air  passages,  and  sooth¬ 
ing  away  the  irritation,  has  caused  it  to 
be  used  in  more  homes  than  any  other 
cough  remedy. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  Money  refunded 
if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


lIAnAlf  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
nVIiHIV  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
p|i  as*  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin), 
riLIYIv  Genuine, Nationally  known, MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed, 

8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25o. 
American  PhotoSer.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


\T  t  niin  For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
YAK  I\l\  Pr*ces-  Samples  &  knitting  dix-ections  fx-ee. 

1  nllilj  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


B 


ATHROOMS— S34,  Sinktub  Combinations  com 
plete— S26,  Steam  plant  complete  (for  6  room 
house)  *125.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York 


Radio  B  Batteries 

are  no  longer  needed.  The  Cole  B  power  works  direct 
from  your  A  battery.  In  use  over  six  years.  Also  plugs 
into  32  volt  socket  for  all  radio  power.  Free  circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVElt,  CONN. 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN— Auto  Mechanical,  Field, 
Diesel  Engines,  Aviation,  Earn  $35.00-575.00 
weekly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Book  and 
Special  Low  Tuition  Now,  McSweeny  Schools 
Dept.62-25  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


<m d  mail  me,  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  to  Christy,  Inc.,  2286  Lakeway 
Newark,  New  York.  I  will  bring  you  a 
free  sample  of  Christy’s  Magic  Pol¬ 
ishing  Cloth  and  full  details  how  you, 
as  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  $5  to  $10  a  day 
extra  in  your  spare  time  Your  earn¬ 
ings  can  start  the  very 
day  you  get  free  sample  , 

Polishing  Cloth  and  de¬ 
tails. 


§  CHRISTY,  INC. 

■  2286  Lakeway,  Newark,  New  York  I 

.  Send  me  free  sample  Polishing  Cloth  and  details  1 
I  of  your  Extra  Money  Opportunity  as  per  your  offer,  g 
.  Name  .  1 


g  Address  . . 

|  Town  .  State 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  ‘‘up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  malting  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Inver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores.  (c)1935,  C.M.Co. 


Super -Speed  Amazes 
Housewives— Pays  Agents 

Housewives  ♦/* 

everywhere  are  u P 
astounded  by  the  —  -  *ap 
speed,  efficiency  2)1  D  TO 
and  economy  of  ▼  ^ 

the  new  Diamond 
Self-Heating  Iron.  SH  Day 
Better  than  gas 


4%  common  kerosene** [coal  oilj.  Handsome,  rustproof,  CHRO¬ 
MIUM  finish  insures  lifelong  service. -No.  wonder  agents  like 
Morris  and  Wynne  have  made  up  to  $16  and  $25  in  one  day. 
Hf)MC  TRIfll  Write  today  for  full  particulars,  30-day  trial 
■ivivik.  i  mnL  offer,  and  proof  of  big  money  opportunity. 
AKRON  LAMP  &  MFG.  CO.*  683  Iron  St.*  Akron*  Ohio 


Stop  That  Cough 

Before  It  Becomes 

Something  Worse 


Stop  it  before  others — maybe  the  children — catch  it. 
Stop  it  by  the  ‘‘quickest  by  test”  way  with  the 
famous  FOLEY’S  HONEY  &  TAR.  Now  intensi¬ 
fied  with  6  other  speed  ingredients  so  that  it  also 
helps  correct  cause.  Quickly  relieves  tickling, 
hacking,  coughing.  Spoonful  at  night  insures  sleep 
free  from  coughing.  No  habit-forming,  stomach¬ 
upsetting  drugs.  Ideal  for  children,  too.  Refuse 
substitutes  and  delayed  recovery.  Only  FOLE  Y  S 
HONEY  &  TAR  can  do  what  FOLEY’S  HONEY 
&  TAR  does.  Get  a  bottle  today  sure.  Only  30c. 


— —  LET  US  . 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

Fur  Dressers  and  Taxidermists 

Send  for  Catalos 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto 
owners  on  long  credit.  You  receive  Vz  the  profits — 
paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience  necessary. 
Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income 
of  $25.00  to  $00.00  weekly  Interests  you,  write  quick. 
SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  361,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Woman  And  Home 

From  Day  To  Day 


The  Christ  of  the  Andes 

Far,  far  the  mountain  peak  from  me 
Where  lone  he  stands,  with  look  caress¬ 
ing  ; 

I  lift  my  dreaming  eyes  and  see 
His  hand  stretched  forth  in  blessing. 

Never  bird  sings  nor  blossom  blows 
Upon  that  summit  chill  and  breathless, 
Where  throned  he  waits  amid  the  snows ; 
But  from  his  presence  wide  outflows 
Love  that  is  warm  and  deathless. 

O  Symbol  of  the  great  release 
From  war  and  strife !  Unfailing  fountain 
To  which  we  turn  for  joy's  increase. 
Fain  would  we  climb  to  heights  of  Peace 
Thy  peace  upon  the  mountain. 

— Florence  Earle  Coates. 

* 

A  large  farm  kitchen !  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  more  cheery  and  homelike?  Would 
there  be  room  for  anything  like  the 
warmth  of  welcome  it  offers  in  the  small 
confined  space  known  as  a  kitchen  or 
kitchenette  in  a  city  apartment  house? 
Of  course,  there  is  city  hospitality  of  a 
very  genuine  type  also  but  there  are  far 
more  chances  to  display  it  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  room  where  the  family  and  friends 
gather  around  the  table  and  partake  of 
the  good  things  that  the  farm  affords. 
Grandfather,  hale  and  hearty,  will  come 
in,  sit  by  the  fireside  and  read  his  paper 
until  supper  is  ready  and  then  tell  of  the 
time  he  built  the  barn  and  how  he  had 
raised  the  good  old  horses  that  know 
every  inflection  of  his  voice  and  heed  his 
slightest  command.  Well  may  the  son 
and  daughter  listen!  Well  may  the 
guests  listen,  too,  for  are  they  not  getting 
the  real  homespun  tale  of  farm  life  from 
one  who  knows  every  phase  of  it? 


With  the  Shoppers 

Wallpaper  floor  screens,  64  inches  high, 
were  on  display  at  $3.09  each.  Each 
panel  strengthened  by  eight  cross  pieces, 
including  top  and  bottom  pieces,  they 
were  perfect  for  shutting  off  drafts  or 
hiding  an  unattractive  corner.  There  were 
four  different  patterns. 

Reed  ferneries,  brown,  white,  green  and 
red,  were  $1.59. 

Leather  garden  gloves  —  washable  — 
were  only  69  cents. 

Women’s  print  dresses,  sizes  14  to  20, 
were  $3.69. 

Hooverettes  of  the  convenient  back 
wrap  styles,  formerly  at  $1.29,  were  79 
cents.  Sizes  14  to  44. 

Outdoor  thermometers  made  by  the 
finest  instrument  companies  were  89 
cent.  These  are  really  a  Winter  neces¬ 
sity. 

Fine  wool  blankets  were  at  $7.64  a 
pair.  70x80-in.,  they  were  attractively 
bound  with  fine  charmeuse  satin  in  colors 
gold,  rose,  orchid,"  peach,  coral  and  gray. 

Solid  color  Turkish  towels  were  19 
cents  each  ;  18x36-in.,  clear  pastel  colors  : 
blue,  gold,  green,  orchid  and  pink. 

Misses’  skirts  $1.49,  of  smart  tweeds, 
well  tailored,  for  sports,  school  or  busi¬ 
ness  ;  sizes  14  to  20. 


Another  Recipe  for  Apple 
Strudel 

I  was  interested  in  Mary’s  recipe  for 
apple  strudel.  I  am  not  a  cracker-jack 
at  it  myself,  but  have  to  make  it  now  and 
then  to  please  my  husband  who  likes  it 
better  than  pie. 

Put  about  iy2  cups  flour  into  a  bowl 
to  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  boiling  water ; 
put  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  pecan 
nut,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  one  teasjioon  of 
granulated  sugar.  When  butter  is  dis¬ 
solved,  add  enough  cold  water  to  make  it 
lukewarm ;  there  need  be  about  three- 
fourths  cup  altogether.  Beat  one  egg, 
add  to  flour  and  add  the  contents  of  the 
cup.  The  dough  has  to  be  somewhat 
softer  than  noodle  dough.  Work  with 
your  hand  or  wooden  spoon  for  about  15 
to  20  minutes,  or  until  it  leaves  the  sides 
of  the  bowl  so  that  it  will  be  ready  when 
you  are  finished  with  the  dough  and 
cover  it  on  a  floured  board,  leaving  it  for 
about  one-half  hour.  The  bowl  is  to  be 
earthen  in  order  to  keep  the  heat  in.  Then 
get  your  apples  ready — about  two  cups — 
two  cups  fine  bread  crumbs  (grated  pre¬ 
ferred),  cinnamon,  sugar  and  the  melted 
butter  and  raisins. 


Spread  a  clean  cloth  on  the  table, 
sprinkle  flour  over  it,  (I  make  mine  in 
two  batches)  take  half  the  dough  and 
cover  left  half  with  another  warm  bowl, 
and  lay  on  floured  cloth.  Take  a  rolling 
pin  and  roll  to  about  10  inches  in  length, 
then  spread  with  melted  warm  butter. 
Put  your  fingers  under  the  piece  of  dough 
and  stretch  as  thin  as  you  can  (this  is 
the  real  strudel  as  the  stretching  makes 
the  dough  papery  thin,  but  it  requires 
practice).  Sprinkle  with  melted  butter, 
bread  crumbs  over  that  (they  keep  the 
juice  of  the  apples  from  making  the  soggy 
dough),  then  the  apples,  raisins,  sugar 
and  cinnamon.  Roll  up  by  moving  it  with 
the  cloth  and  turning  it  onto  a  greased 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1619 — Artist’s  Smock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  11, 
13,  15,  17  and  19 
years.  Size  15  re¬ 
quires  314  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
V4  yd.  of  16-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


992 — Youthful  Jack¬ 
et  Dress.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  years,  36, 

38  and  40-in.  bust. 
Size  16  requires  5  Vi 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  114  yds.  of 

39  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46-in. 

bust.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  V4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in,  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


538  —  Party  Frock. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds,  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  V4  yd.  of 
35  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

.  - «~ 

Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department. 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


pan.  Bake  about  three-fourths  hour  at 
375  degrees.  If  you  have  any  thick  edges 
left  when  strudel  dough  is  streched,  trim 
them  off  with  scissors  as  that  would  spoil 
the  strudel.  mbs.  j.  h. 


Homemade  Macaroni 

Two  pounds  of  flour,  two  eggs,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  lukewarm  water  enough  to  make 
a  paste.  (You  can  use  your  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  way  the  paste  would  look 
if  you  were  making  bread.)  Allow  the 
paste  to  remain  untouched  for  half  an 
hour  after  mixing. 

For  flat  macaroni  a  rolling  pin  is  used 
so  that  you  can  roll  the  dough  very  thin, 
(the  thinner  you  roll  the  paste  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  is),  then  fold  it  over  once.  Cut 
the  pieces  lengthwise  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide.  Sprinkle  flour  in  between 
so  that  they  do  not  stick  together,  and 
leave  for  about  half  an  hour  on  dough 
board;  then  you  are  ready  to  boil  them. 

M.  ,e. 
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Unusual  Meat  Cookery 

It  is  so  easy  to  slip  into  a  rut  in  cook¬ 
ing  our  meats.  We  prepare  the  same 
meats  in  the  same  manner  day  after  day. 
Perhaps  we  long  for  something  a  bit  more 
festive  to  serve  our  family  but  any  change 
just  seems  a  bit  more  than  we  can  man¬ 
age  with  our  busy  days.  The  following 
recipes  will  be  greeted  with  delight  and 
acclaimed  by  the  family  and  are  just 
festive  enough  to  serve  company,  too, 
without  placing  too  much  of  an  extra  bur¬ 
den  of  preparation  on  the  chef’s  time. 

Relatives. — For  each  serving  take  two 
pork  sausages,  place  side  by  side,  and 
wrap  with  a  slice  of  cold-boiled  ham.  The 
ham  should  be  rather  thick  and  all  of  the 
fat  removed  from  the  edges.  Fasten  with 
a  tiny  wooden  skewer  or  a  wooden  tooth¬ 
pick.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven.  This  makes 
them  easy  to  prepare  in  large  quantities, 
or  if  you  wish  to  serve  just  a  few  persons 
they  may  be  cooked  slowly  in  an  iron 
skillet  on  top  of  the  stove. 

Beef  and  Apricot  Stew. — One  cup  dried 
apricots,  three  pounds  flank  meat,  three 
tablespoons  fat,  one  cup  diced  celery,  salt 
and  pepper,  one  tablespoon  minced  onion, 
shreds  of  lemon  rind.  Soak  the  apricots 
over  night.  Have  the  meat  cut  in  one- 
inch  cubes.  Brown  in  the  fat.  Add  a 
small  amount  of  hot  water  and  simmer 
about  two  hours  or  until  nearly  done. 
Add  the  apricots  and  the  celery.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  minced  onion  and  a 
few  shreds  of  lemon  rind.  Cover  and 
simmer  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Thick¬ 
en  the  liquid  around  the  stew  with  a  little 
flour  smoothed  in  cold  water.  Serve  in 
the  center  of  a  platter  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  rice. 

Stuffed  Loaf  With  Meat  Filling. — One 
loaf  bread,  four  tablespoons  butter,  two 
cups  cooked  meat,  two  tablespoons  minced 
onion,  two  tablespoons  chopped  green 
pepper,  gravy,  salt  and  pepper  and  a 
dash  of  nutmeg.  Slice  all  the  crust  off 
the  bread.  Hollow  out  the  inside,  leav¬ 
ing  a  one-inch  wall  on  three  sides.  Spread 
the  outside  of  the  loaf  with  half  of  the 
butter.  Grind  the  meat.  Brown  the 
onions  and  green  peppers  in  the  rest  of 
the  butter  and  add  the  meat,  seasonings 
and  enough  gravy  to  make  moist.  Some 
of  the  crumbs  from  the  inside  of  the  loaf 
may  be  mixed  with  the  meat.  Fill  the 
loaf  with  the  meat  mixture  and  cover 
with  a  layer  of  buttered  crumbs.  Place 
in  a  hot  oven  of  400  degrees  until  w’ell 
browned  or  25  to  30  minutes.  Serve  hot 
with  gravy  or  undiluted  hot  tomato  soup. 
When  sliced  this  delicious  crisp  crust 
forms  a  lovely  mold  for  the  serving  and 
a  variety  of  stuffing  may  be  chosen. 

Two-Tone  Meat  Loaf.  —  One  pound 
ground  veal,  one-fourth  pound  fresh  pork 
fat,  three  crackers,  one  tablespoon  cream, 
one-half  teaspoon  lemon  juice,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  dash  pepper,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  onion.  Grind  veal  and  pork  to¬ 
gether.  Roll  crackers.  Mix  with  other 
ingredients  and  pack  into  a  greased  loaf 
pan. 

One  pound,  fresh  pork,  one-half  pound 
smoked  ham.  two  eggs,  one-half  cup  bread 
crumbs,  one-half  cup  milk  or  tomato  soup, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
pepper.  Grind  meats  together  and  mix 
with  other  ingredients.  Pack  firmly  on 
top  of  the  veal  mixture.  Bake  two  hours 
in  a  moderate  oven,  350  degrees. 

Whole  Baked  Ham.  —  Place  a  well- 
scrubbed  ham  in  an  uncovered  pan  with 
the  fat  side  up.  Cook  until  done,  allow¬ 
ing  25  minutes  per  pound  for  10  to  12- 
pouiul  ham.  30  minutes  per  pound  for 
half  ham,  20  minutes  per  pound  for  large 
ham.  About  45  minutes  before  the  ham 
is  done,  remove  it  from  the  oven  and  care¬ 
fully  take  off  the  rind.  Mark  fat  into 
squares  with  a  sharp  knife.  Rub  ham 
with  very  fine  bread  crumbs.  Pour  over 
entire  ham  a  mixture  of  one  cup  warm 
honey  mixed  with  one  cup  chopped  mara¬ 
schino  cherries.  Return  to  a  moderate 
oven  and  bake  until  ham  is  done  and  the 
crust  is  lightly  browned. 

Stuffed  Breast  of  Lamb.  —  Select  a 
breast  of  lamb.  Have  the  bones  cracked 
so  that  the  meat  can  be  carved  between 
the  ribs.  Wipe  with  a  damp  cloth.  Make 
a  pocket  lengthwise  in  the  meat  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  flesh  close  to  the  ribs.  Sprinkle 
the  pocket  with  salt  and  pepper  and  fill 
with  mint  dressing.  Rub  the  outside  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Place  on  a  rack  in  an 
open  pan  with  the  rib  side  down.  Add 
no  water  and  use  no  cover.  Roast  in 
slow  oven  300  degrees  for  2 %  hours. 

Mint  Dressing. — Two  cups  fine  bread 
crumbs,  one-lialf  cup  mint  leaves,  six 
tablespoons  butter,  three  tablespoons 
chopped  celery,  1%  tablespoons  chopped 
onion,  salt  and  pepper.  Melt  the  butter 
and  brown  the  celery  and  onions  in  it. 
Add  mint  leaves  and  the  seasonings.  Al¬ 
low  the  liquid  which  cooks  out  of  the 
mint  to  evaporate  before  adding  the 
bread  crumbs.  Stir  until  all  are  thor- 
ouhgly  mixed. 

Arabian  Chops. — Six  lean  pork  chops, 
one-half  cup  rice,  two  onions,  one  cup  to¬ 
matoes,  two  green  peppers,  two  teaspoons 
salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper,  one-half 
cup  boiling  water.  Sear  chops  on  all 
sides  in  hot  skillet.  Place  in  casserole 
or  covered  baking  dish.  On  each  chop 
arrange  one  slice  of  onion,  spoon  of  to¬ 
matoes  and  a  ring  of  green  pepper.  Fill 
the  pepper  rings  with  rice.  Season  thor¬ 
oughly,  add  the  water.  Cover  tightly  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  350  degrees  for 
labours.  mbs,  c,  N, 


Two  Apple  Desserts 

Brown  Betty. — Three  cups  stale  bread 
crumbs,  one-third  cup  melted  butter,  three 
cups  apples,  pared,  cored  and  sliced  thin, 
one-tliird  cup  brown  sugar,  few  grains 
nutmeg,  pinch  salt,  three  tablespoons  wa¬ 
ter.  Mix  the  crumbs  with  melted  butter. 
Put  a  layer  of  crumbs  in  the  bottom  of  a 
baking  dish,  add  half  the  sliced  apples, 
sprinkle  with  half  the  sugar.  Repeat. 
Add  the  water.  Cover  with  remaining 
crumbs.  Bake  35  minutes  at  350  degrees. 


Cover  the  first  20  minutes  to  prevent  its 
browning  too  rapidly.  Serve  with  thin 
cream. 

Apple  Cobbler. — One  and  one-half  cups 
flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup 
shortening,  one  egg  yolk,  one-fourth  cup 
milk.  Blend  flour,  salt  and  shortening. 
Mix  beaten  yolk  with  milk.  Combine 
mixtures  to  make  a  dough.  Roll  out  in 
two  squares  to  fit  a  seven  by  seven-inch 
pan.  Line  the  bottom  with  one  and  fill 
wnth  four  to  six  apples,  peeled,  cored  and 


sliced ;  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-lialf  tea¬ 
spoon  butter,  cut  in  bits.  Moisten  the 
edges  of  the  pastry  in  the  pan.  Cover 
with  the  remaining  crust.  Press  the 
edges  together  so  the  top  will  not  pop  off 
in  baking.  Make  small  slits  in  top  to 
take  care  of  escaping  steam.  Sprinkle  top 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Bake  in  oven 
450  degrees  for  10  minutes,  then  reduce 
heat  to  350  degrees  for  about  one-half 
hour  more  until  the  apples  are  soft. 
Serve  yrarm. 


3500.00 


WIN  A  BIG  PRIZE! 


•  $250.00  cash  or  any  of  291  other  big  prizes  . . .  for  simply  checking 
off  some  of  the  many  valuable  farm  and  home  uses  of  a  BABBITT 
Brand  of  Lye.  Millions  of  owners  of  farms  and  homes  testify  that  a 
BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye  is  far  more  effective,  more  economical  — 
because  it  is  full  strength,  100%  active  right  down  to  the  last  power¬ 
ful  particle.  Study  the  all-around  usefulness  of  BABBITT  Brands 
of  Lye  on  the  list  shown.  Cut  out  the  convenient  Entry  Blank  ...  fill 
in,  send  off,  today.  Ask  your  Dealer  for  free  additional  Entry  Blanks. 
Mail  your  entry  at  once  ! 


SIMPLE  RULES 


Cash  &  Merchandise  Prizes! 


1st  Prize— CASH . $250.00 

2nd  and  5rd  Prizes— 2  Elec¬ 
trolux  Refrigerators  at  $250  500.00 
4th  Pr  ize  — European  Trip, 

American  Scantic  Line.  ..  250.00 
5th  Prize— I.  J.  Fox  Fur  Coat.  200.00 

«th  Prize-CASH  .  100.00 

7th  to  11th— 5  Kalamazoo 

President  Kitchen  Ranges.  500.00 

12th  Prize-CASH .  50.00 

15th  to  17th  — 5  Everite 

Kitchen  Ranges  .  250.00 

18th  and  19th-CASH-$25.00 

each  .  50.00 

20th  to  59th  — 20  Bourjois 

Toilet  Sets  at  $7.50 .  150.00 

40th  to  43rd  — 4  Dowell  Pres¬ 
sure  Cookers . 70.00 

44th  to  47th  — 4  Dowell  Pres¬ 
sure  Can  Sealers  ....  70.00 
48th  to  57th— 10  Admiral  Byrd 
Men’s  Leather  Cossack 

Coats  .  150.00 

58th  to  72nd— 15  Syroco  Tab- 

orette  Tables  .  180.00 

75rd  to  92nd— CASH— $5  each.  100.00 
95rd  to  292nd— 200  Fairway 

Bathroom  Scales  .  500.00 

14  Prizes— to  Grocers— CASH  150.00 


9  This  contest  is  open  to  all  except  B.  T. 
Babbitt  employees  and  their  families. 

Use  Entry  Blank.  Select  10  best  HOME  or 
FARM  uses  for  a  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye. 
Number  them  from  1  to  10  in  the  order  of 
their  importance. 

All  members  of  your  family  can  enter.  Each 
may  send  as  many  entries  as  desired.  Each 
entry  must  be  accompanied  by  the  front  part  of 
one  label  from  any  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye 
(excepting  that  portion  containing  “Poison 
Caution”  and  “Antidote  Instructions”)  or  fac¬ 
simile  . .  .  and  mail  to  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc., 
Dept.  4,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Decision  of  three  impartial  Household  Eco¬ 
nomic  Judges  will  be  final.  In  case  of  tie,  dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

For  additional  FREE  Entry  Blanks  ask  your 
Dealer ...  or  obtain  them  FREE  by  writing 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc. 


PRIZES  FOR  DEALERS 

Special  Cash  Prizes  of  $130.00  will  also  be 
awarded  to  Dealers  whose  customers  win  any 
of  the  first  17  prizes  .  .  .  for  co-operation  in  dis¬ 
playing  BABBITT  Brands  of  Lye  and  for  dis¬ 
tributing  Entry  Blanks. 


BABBITT  BRAND  OF  LYE  TO  CLEAR 
CLOGGED  DRAIN  PIPES 


Contest  closes  April  30,  1936. 


BABBITT’S  &  RED  SEAL  LYE 


CUTOUT  ENTRY  BLANK  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  INC.,  Lye  Contest  Dept.  4  —  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Having  used  a  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye,  I  herewith  submit  my 
entry  in  the  Babbitt  Lye  $3500  Cash  and  Merchandise  Prize  Contest. 


Name. 


Address. 


City . 

Grocer’s  Name  and  Address. . . . 


State 


SUGGESTED  USES  FOR  BABBITT  BRANDS  OF  LYE 

IN  THE  HOME  .  . .  (number  10  best  uses  In  the  ON  THE  FARM  . . .  (number  10  best  uses  In  the 
order  of  importance)  order  of  importance) 


□  Softening  water 
for  washing. 

□  Cleaning  toilet 
bowls. 

□  Making  soft 
soap. 

□  Making  hard 
soap. 

□  Home  canning. 

□  Cleaning  garages. 

□  Cleaning  pots 
and  pans  (not 
aluminum). 

□  Clearing  clogged 
drains. 


□  Scrubbing  floors 
and  cellar  walls. 

□  Cleaning  refrig¬ 
erators. 

□  Cleaning  gar¬ 
bage  pails. 

□  Washing  fluid. 

□  Clearing  frozen 
drains. 

□  Removing  old 
paint  and  var¬ 
nish. 

□  Cleaning  gas 
burners  and 
lamps. 


□  Cleaning  ma¬ 
chinery. 

□  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  spray. 

□  Cleaning  stables 
and  dog-kennels. 

□  Cattle  dip. 

□  Lye  hominy. 

□  Sterilizing  milk¬ 
ing  machines. 

□  Cleaning  out¬ 
houses. 


□  Making  fertil¬ 
izer. 

□  Cleaning  hog- 
houses. 

□  Insecticide. 

□  Poultry  -  house 
sanitation. 

□  Cleaning  dairies. 

□  Sheep-peu  sani¬ 
tation. 

□  Sweetens  hog- 
swill. 

□  For  cesspools. 


IMPORTANT  !  CONTEST  CLOSES  APRIL  50,  1954.  Send  this  Blank  together  with  the  front  part 
of  a  label  from  any  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye  (excepting  that  portion  containing  the 
“Poison  Caution”  and  "Antidote  Instruction”)  or  facsimile,  to  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  Lye 
Contest  Dept.  4,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  18,  1936 


Dear  Sirs : 


CROCKETTS  POULTRY  FARM 
Located  at  Crocketts,  N.Y. 
P.O.  Sterling  Station,  N.Y. 


Experience  on  the  poultry 
farm  —  that  proves  which 
poultry  feed  will  bring 
you  the  greatest  profit 
from  your  flocks. 


I  first  started  handling  and  raising  poultry  in  1913.  We  carry  about 
2000  laying  and  breeding  hens.  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Rocks.  During  this 
time  we  have  fed  many  kinds  of  mashes,  even  mixing  some  of  our 
own  and  we  have  never  had  the  results  we  have  had  during  the  past 
year  on  Tioga  laying  mashes. 


About  November  1st,  1934  we  started  feeding  Tioga  Laying  Food  to 
part  of  pur  flock  and  EGATINE  to  the  balance.  We  have  been  trap 
nesting  for  about  eight  years  and  have  just  had  our  first  three  hundred 
egg  bird.  In  fact  to  date  we  have  three  past  the  3  00  egg  point,  one  having 
laid  321  eggs.  And  in  obtaining  these  records  our  mortality  has  been  the 
lowest  we  have  had  in  years. 


My  belief  is  that  the  reason  we  have  had  such  wonderful  results  with 
i  loga  mashes  is  that  they  are  made  up  with  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween  the  egg  producing  proteins  and  the  body  maintenance  proteins 
that  birds  do  not  get  a  chance  to  get  out  of  condition.  Pullets  placed 
in  the  laying  houses  last  fall  maintained  a  steady  increase  in  body 
weight  thru  the  winter  and  never  went  below  5  OS  production.  Some 
of  the  time  they  went  to  75%  but  were  able  to  maintain  body  flesh 


My  belief  is  that  in  feeding  Tioga  mashes  according  to  direction  that 
less  total  pounds  of  feed  will  be  required  on  account  of  the  higher 
digestibility  of  Tioga  mashes. 


u.s.  pat.  or?. 


Yours  truly, 

Harold  H.  Howland,  Owner 

CROCKETTS  POULTRY  FARM 


MAKES  HENS  LAY  MORE 
AND  BETTER  EGGS  PER  FEED  DOLLAR 


TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc. 

Nutrition  Dept.  WAVERLY,  N.  Y, 


PRODUCT 


O  F 


TIOGA 


MILLS 


I  N  C 


Hunterdon  Co.  At  Passaic  Co. 

At  Vineland.  Poultry  Item  Trophy  Contest. 

High  R.  I.  Red  pen  in  one  contest.  Also  high  R.  I. 
Red  hen  with  313.6  points.  At  another,  high  Barred 
Rock  pen  and  hen.  W.  Leghorn  hen  laid  313  eggs. 
Kerr's  five  high  pens  laid  11,499  eggs,  average 
weight  24.07  ounces  per  dozen.  All  contest  birds 
bred  and  reared  on  Kerr's  own  breeding  farm. 
This  shows  ancestry  of  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks,  bred 
to  lay.  120,000  breeders  carefully  culled,  banded 
and  blood-tested.  28  years'  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  free 
Kerr  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

Branch  Offices:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton.  Camden;  N.  Y. — Bing¬ 
hamton.  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
——Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. — 
Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19  .) 


Poor  Laying 

My  March  1  Leghorn  pullets  started  to 
lay  about  the  begiuuiug  of  August.  They 
laid  well  until  about  a  month  ago,  when 
they  started  to  slow  up.  They  eat  well, 
look  well  and  are  active.  The  yearling 
hens  went  into  the  molt  about  the  middle 
of  August.  At  the  present  date,  out  of 
about  350  hens  I  get  only  about  35  eggs 
a  day.  All  the  chickens  have  red  combs 
and  look  like  blooming  roses.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  I  could  do  that  they  lay 
more  eggs.  Out  of  about  250  pullets  I 
am  getting  about  69  eggs  a  day.  They 
get  the  best  of  care  and  feed.  I  turn  the 
light  on  in  the  coop  at  4  A.  M.  until 
about  7  A.  M.  I  give  them  hot  mash  at 
noon  time.  J.  K. 

New  York. 

It  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  assign 
any  reason  for  unsatisfactory  production 
of  a  flock  kept  as  yours  is.  Your  yearling 
hens  are  probably  now  molting  and  re¬ 
newing  their  feathers.  They  began  molt¬ 
ing  rather  early  (August),  an  indication 
that  they  will  probably  take  a  rather  long 
rest  before  again  laying.  Early  molters 
are  not  considered  likely  to  molt  as  quick¬ 
ly  and  resume  production  as  those  that 
continue  laying  well  into  the  Fall  before 
shedding  their  feathers. 

Your  pullets  might  do  better  but  you 
say  nothing  to  indicate  that  you  are  at 
fault  in  their  care.  Perhaps  a  warning 
against  any  attempt  to  force  better  pro¬ 
duction  by  some  change  in  their  care  or 
feeding  should  be  given.  Laying  pullets 
are  sensitive  to  any  sudden  changes  and 
are  easily  thrown  into  a  partial  molt, 
with  a  check  in  laying.  These  will  doubt4 
less  continue  to  increase  in  production 
as  the  season  advances  if  not  checked  by 
unwarranted  changes,  and  the  hens  will, 
of  course,  resume  their  duties  as  their 
plumage  is  restored  and  the  food  eaten 
can  go  into  eggs  in  greater  amounts.  As 
your  lights  are  discontinued  in  the 
Spring,  make  the  change  to  full  daylight 
gradually  to  again  avoid  any  shock  to  the 
nervous  systems  of  the  pullets.  M.  B.  D. 


Potassium  Permanganate 

I  would  like  to  ask  whether  potassium 
permanganate  in  drinking  water  will  keep 
pullets  from  getting  colds  and  if  skim- 
milk,  four  or  five  pounds  per  100  birds, 
fed  at  noon  is  all  right?  F.  C.  L. 

Connecticut. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  permanganate  of 
potash  has  little,  if  any,  value  in  the 
drinking  water.  This  drug  is  a  mild  dis¬ 
infectant  but,  in  the  amounts  that  can  be 
used  and  exposed  as  it  must  be  to  condi¬ 
tions  that  offset  any  virtue  that  it  might 
have,  it  cannot  disinfect  a  hen  or  chick¬ 
en.  As  a  routine  addition  to  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  of  fowls,  it  has  lost  its  favor 
and  is  now  comparatively  discarded. 
Skim-milk  is  a  valuable  food  for  poultry, 
however  fed.  m.  b.  d. 
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/NDUSTRIES1 
EXPOSITION 

COMMERCE  HALL 

^ORT  AUTHORITY  BLOG.  NEW  YORIT , 
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250  Egg-  518.50 
400  Egg  •  25.75 
500  Egg* 

700  Egg  - 


37.00 

44.25 


Hatch  Your  Own  Chicfct — SAVE  MONEY 

Genuine  Calif.  Redwood  outer  walls 
1  in.  thick.  Inner 
walls  of  Inaulite— top 
and  bottom  plywood; 
double  glass  in  door; 
roomy  nursery;  cop- 

Rer  tanks,  hot  water 
eat.  Self  regulating. 

Complete  with  turn- 


Money-Back  Guarantee 

ing  tray  and  fixtures.  150  Egg  size  01 
Freight  Paid.  Order  from  this  ad. 
larger  sizes,  brooders,  poultry  supplies 

Wisconsin  Ironclad  Co.,  Dept,  426-A2,  Racine,  Wis. 


only  511.85 

i.  Catalog  of 
FREE. 


TURKEYS 

OUCKS 

GEESE 

..can  be  hatch¬ 
ed  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Incubators 
without  change 
or  adjustment. 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen  all  U.  S. 
Contest  —  293  Eggs;  308  Pts. 
per  hen.  Proven  Livability,  Long 
Life.  Fine  Body  Type.  Reduced 
Prices.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Early 
order  discount. 


KAUDER'S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  free 

Box  100,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  CATALOG 


IUNIATA  CHICKS.  Order  your  clucks  now  for  Deb. 
Mar.  &  April  from  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best 
equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct  im¬ 
porters  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN,  Photos 
of  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield ’pa. 
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Big 

Blood 
Pa.  St 
od). 
Keserv 
prices 
per  10 
guarar 
ship  C 

English  Leghorns 

■tested  for  B.W.D.  (Official 
ate  Tube  Agglutination  Meth- 
Breeders  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
e  order  now  at  these  low 
$9  per  100;  $43  per  500;  $85 
)0.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
iteed.  10%  books  order,  cau 
I.O.l).  Catalog  free. 

Marvin  F 

.  Noll 

iH  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 

DAY  -OLD  and  STARTED 

Allen’s  Super-Quality  Chicks  are 
making  big  profits  for  poultrymen. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Books,  Barred  Cross-Breds.  K.  I. 
Beds.  N.  H.  Reds.  Breeding  flocks 
tested  for  BWD.  Allen's  Chicks 
will  make  money  for  YOU.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 
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POULTRY  FARM 
6- HATCHERY 


BOX  5 


SEAFORD 


DELAWARE 


rl^Hatched  &  Sold  by  the  Golden  Rule*S& 

E  Pure-bred  Golden  Rule  Chicks  are  your  safeguard 
against  inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  strong, 
vigorous,  large  type,  healthy  chicks.  You’ll  find 
Golden  Rule  prices  are  very  reasonable.  Get  our  Dis¬ 
count  for  Early  Chick  Orders.  18  favorite  varieties, 
all  bred  for  high  production  of  large  s’zeeggs.  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  by  antigen  method.  Chick  losses 
first  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular  price.  100% 
alive  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL  32-PAGE 
CATALOG  FREE.  Write  today. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 
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WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

95%  livability  to  3  weeks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Business-like  birds  for  large 
and  small  flocks.  Big  broilers, 
husky,  persistent  layers  —  famous 

_  for  health  and  production  of  large 

eggs.  Get  in  on  the  profits  with  a  Van  Duzer 
flock.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM— New  York  State’s 
Largest  Certified  Hatchery,  Boi  24,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


POORMAN  FEATHER  BROODER  AND  BATTERY 


Operate  in  healthy  70°.  Eliminates  stench,  disease  due  to  90°.  Low¬ 
est  mortality,  operating  cost.  Over  100,000  used  by  Gov't.  Insts., 
Hatcheries,  Poultry,  Turkey,  Game  Farms. 

SAVE  TO  50%  BY  MAKING 
brooder,  table,  storage,  broiler,  laying  battery 
frames;  buying  only  Feather  Boards  and  Feeders, 
Write  for  Free  Literature,  Plans,  Ration. 

JOHN  G.  POORMAN,  BOX  18,  TINLEY  PARK,  ILL. 
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today.  Colonial 


SAVE  up  to  Scents  on 


COLONIAL  CHICKS 


by  ordering  early 

Leadim? breeds.  Standard  to  R.O.P.  sired  prrade  at 
j  LOW  Western  prices  with  100  per  cent  safe  deliv- 
__  ery  to  all  points  East.  Also  hybrids  and  sexed. 
World's  largest  chick  producers.  Send  for  special  offer 

iial  Poultry  Farms,  Box  761,  Pleasant  Mill,  Mo. 


POULTRY  TRIBUNE  try ^magazine,  full 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56.  Mount  Morris,  III. 

ap  I _ ■■  _  •  Big  money  in  turkeys,  ln- 

I  urkev  IVl32f3Zineve8tigate  modem  methods; 

■  Ul  lvluOu&1>>*'  read  Turkey  World,  oldest 

and  largest  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  turjceys.  $1 .00. 
a  year  iu  U.S.  Turkey  World,  Desk  M,  Mt,  Morri*.  III. 


HDRNWDDD5  Jiaeft 
BLD00E0  CHICKS  IK 


GOLD  BAND  MATINGS 


550.00  to  $150.00 

MORE  PROFIT 

2  to  4  dozen  ex¬ 
tra  eggs  per  hen 
means  $50  to  $150 
more  profit  from 
100  hens  at  NO 
EXTRA  Cost  to 
YOU! 


SPECIAL 


For  the  1st  time  we  offer 
poultry  raisers  chicks  from 
our  Gold  Band  Matings  at 
prices  all  can  afford.  They’re 
a  revelation  for  premium 
egg  production.  Send  at 
once  for  our  Big  4  Color 
Poultry  Book  and  special 
price  offer.  We  have  18  leading  breeds,  all  blood- 
tested.  Hatched  in  world’s  largest  incubators. 

Thornwood,  Inc.,  lOlSSnead  Bldg.  Louisville, Ky. 

(Formerly  Crandall,  Indiana) 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  t»1* 

- Tbt  Sir  at.  Bnd  jor  Lar^t  Uniform  Wbtu  Fvn  Always.* 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested— C,  of  C.  181. 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Cockerels  that  have  all  good 
Production  qualities.  If  you  want  birds  to  win  in 
Production  shows  or  eggs  scoring  98  points  or 
better,  you  must  have  Cloverdale  type  and  egg 
quality.  Bred  24  years  by  a  man  who  knows  Leg¬ 
horns  and  how  to  breed  them.  Breeding  Stock. 
Hatching  eggs  or  chicks.  Send  for  our  Price  List. 

CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependa 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Tur 
Farm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  13.  WALPOLE,  N. 


Also  Turkey  Poults,  Baby 
Chicks  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  duck, 
for  PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  34.  URue,  Ohio 


I 


Soft-Shelled  Eggs 

I  have  a  flock  of  35  R.  I.  Red  Spring 
pullets  that  started  to  lay  November  1 
[  and  are  averaging  24  eggs  a  day  at  pres¬ 
ent.  I  give  scratch  feed  in  morning  and 
a  laying  mash  and  green  stuff  before  them 
all  the  time ;  oyster  shell  and  some  char¬ 
coal,  and  feed  whole  corn  for  a  night  feed. 
I  use  a  light  in  the  coop  from  four  o’clock 
till  daylight,  but  every  since  they  started 
I  find  from  one  to  five  soft-shell  eggs  un¬ 
der  the  roost  every  morning.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this?  N.  A. 

New  York. 

The  cause  of  soft  shells  cannot  always 
be  found  where  plenty  of  lime  in  the 
shape  of  crushed  oyster  shells  is  fed.  It 
may  be  some  organic  defect  in  the  birds 
responsible  and  one  that  will  clear  up  of 
itself.  The  use  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the 
ration  is  beneficial  in  this  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  and  I  suggest  that  you  add  poultry 
feeding  cod-liver  oil  to  the  mash  fed  in 
the  amount  of  a  pint  to  each  50  pounds 
of  mash,  perhaps  a  little  more  for  a  few 
days.  Your  pullets  are  laying  heavily 
and  there  is  a  considerable  strain  upon 
them  in  this  production.  M.  B.  D. 


Southern  Fried  Chicken 

Start  cooking  chicken  30  to  35  minutes 
before  serving  time.  Roll  chicken  cut  in 
pieces  in  flour.  Lay  pieces  of  chicken  in 
one-third  cup  butter  heated  to  bubbling  in 
frying  pan,  and  brown  until  golden  on  all 
sides,  watching  the  process  carefully.  Add 
salt,  about  l1/^  teaspoons,  and  pepper  if 
desired.  Add  one  cup  boiling  water; 
cover  and  cook  at  a  moderate  rate  until 
water  evaporates.  Turn  up  the  flame  and 
cook  just  enough  to  crisp  the  surface. 
•Make  milk  gravy  with  fat  and  residue  left 
in  pan. 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

Why  we  can  offer  blood- 
tested  “Breeder  Quality”  at 
low  prices.  Splendid  results 
at  1934-35  Official  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contests.  14  outstanding 
breeds — Free  book.  Send  postal 
now.  Early  order  discount. 
Schwegler’s  Hatchery.  207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DIJY  World’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

#  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Scientifically  Selected  —  Trapnested  — -  Pedi- 

g reed— Progeny  Tested  for  Big  Brown  Eggs 
by  the  Parka.  FIRST  strain  to  win  in  ffio 
LEADING  LAYING  CONTESTS  of  U.S.,  Canada. 
Australia.  FIRST  to  lay  148  eggs  148  days.  FIRST  to 
lay  at  113  days.  FIRST  to  lay  their  way  into  popular- 

af  Wo,t,t^oSPEC,AL  COCKEREL  SALE 

Also  PULLETS.  EGGS  and  CHICKS  BWD  tested. 
Pullota  trapped  ROP.  Beautiful  Catalog  FREE. 

PARKS  &  SONS  BoxV  ALTOONA,  PA. 


ALLEN  1 S  MAKING  CHICKS 


Day  old  and  Started.  Highest  Quality  Barred  Bock  & 
Barred  Cross-Bred  Chicks  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 
Write  for  complete  Information  and  prices. 

ALLEN’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Phone  343  Seaford,  Delaware 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-testod.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’*  Hatchery.  Box  10,  Liberty.  New  York 


CASH  IN 

raising  PR  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  Uiousand3.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 

PR  COMPANY.  205  H.  St.  Melrose,  Mas*- 


Best  Poultry  Paper  6  fssuEslO4 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  50c.  for  3  years  or  10c.  for  6  months 
trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry  lour- 
nal  540  S.  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


ONLY  MAGAZINE  giving  latest  poultry  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sample  FREE 

Everybody*  Poultry  Magazine,  Dept,  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 
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r  r  V  — - 

Second  Oldest  Savings 
Bank  in  Boston 


y  Open  a  Savings  Account 


BY  MAIL 

in  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Operated  under 
strict  Massachusetts  laws.  We  have  no  stock¬ 
holders  to  share  in  profits.  All  dividends  go 
to  depositors.  Wherever  you  live,  you  can  open 
accounts,  deposit  your  savings,  or  withdraw 
your  money  by  mail.  $1  opens  an  account, 
interest  paid  on  accounts  of  $3  or  more.  Ac¬ 
counts  can  he  opened  in  one  name  or  as  a 
joint  account  in  two  names.  Banking  by  mall 
with  us  is  safe,  easy.  Quick,  private. 

Write  for  folder  ‘‘Banking  by  Mail” 

Institution  for  Savings 

in  Roxbury  and  Its  Vicinity 

2342  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


« FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 

BROODER  STOVES 

The  new  Hudson  Oil  Brood¬ 
ers  require  less  fuel,  less_  at¬ 
tention,  protect  baby  chicks 
against  chills  and  over-heat 
with  uniform  temperature. 
Improved  burner  is  safe — no 
carbon  —  no  soot  —  no  roar. 

_ _  Prices  are  lower.  See  them  I 

Hudson  Poultry  Equipment  includes  heated 
fountains,  feeders,  waterers,  metal  nests, 
ventilators,  etc.,  of  all  types.  They’re  quality 
built,  popular  priced! 

fr  See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

M.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes.  2,  3.  4  and  6  dozen  sizes.  8c  post¬ 
age  brings  free  sample.  New  Low  prices.  N.  J.  CORRU¬ 
GATED  BOX  CO.,  48  Leonard  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Sub  Men  Wanted  —  Poultry  Paper 

America’s  leading  poultry  magazine  has  openings  for 
experienced  subscription  salesmen.  Full  time  or  side¬ 
line.  Every  farmer  a  prospect  Special  Eastern  Edition. 
Write  to  Poultry  Tribune,  Mount  Morris,' Illinois 


CAe&te/o  ya££eAj  CJu/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  ICO  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. . .  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Bocks 8.00  40.00  80.00 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Beds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWl)  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FB13H  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  incubators. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 

LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 


Large  Type  S.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Bocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  7. CO  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  IX  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  „„ 

NewJHampshire  <&  R.I.Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks..  $7.00 


AA  Grade  Leghorns .  7. SO 

Utility ‘Leghorns .  6.30 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.30 


Pluin  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunhury,  Pa. 


N.  H.  Reds,  Red  Box  Cross 
DlOOCI-  1  €Sl6U  Barred  Rock  and  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Muscovy  Ducklings,  Pullets;  also  Geese  and  Tur 
key  breeders.  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  R.  2,  Telford,  P«, 


pi  C  Largo  Typo  White  Leghorns  &  New 

LOILIViJ  Hampshire  Beds  from  Pedigreed 
stock.  State  Blood- Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free. 

E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


nrrj  plllpl^c  Parmenters  Rhode  Islands  and 
IaEiLF  LulLIvd  Youngs  New  1-Ia mpshires.  All  breed¬ 
ers  blood  tested.  Hatched  from  eggs  averaging  26-30 

oz.  Circular.  OLIVER  S.  WILLIAMS,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Chicks  and  Pullets 

Ready  to  Lay — Large  Type  Leghorns  and  N.  II.  Reds. 

MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Myerstonn,  Pa. 


pill  I  CTO  Hubbard  Farms*New  Hampshires,  6  and  8 
rULLCIg  weeks  old.  Well  grown  healtliv  stock. 

JOSEPH  M.  PALAN.  SUNNY  ACRES,  PUTNEY,  VT 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  from  Pullorum  Free.  Large-egg 
stock.  Discount  for  early  orders.  CIRCULAR. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS,  West  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  and  Egg*  —  Wonderful  stoek. 
Priced  right.  SMITH’S  KOt'K  FARM,  Madison,  Conn. 


PHI  J  ETC  Started  chicks— Write  us  your  wants. 

rUL.LiC.lD  HANDYSIDE,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— some  very  fine  toms 
bred  from  1934  Madison  Sauare  Garden  &  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  winners.  JOHN  E.  O’NEILL,  Washington,  N.  J. 


ANDERSON'S  While  Hollands-Always  attracts  atten¬ 
tion.  Utility  and  Exhibition  stoek  at  reasonable 
prices.  MRS.  HOWARD  ANDERSON  -  Stenartstown,  1‘enna 


:m  TURKEY  FARM,  QUALITY  BREEDERS 
Freehold.  New  Jersey  AND  POULTS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  ” square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  f 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  price  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  he  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  ibs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delevered  during  December,  as 
follows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  priee 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders;  Class 
2A,  $1.80;  Class  2B,  $1.80;  Class  2C.  $1.80; 
Class  2D.  $1.37;  Class  2E,  $1.80— with  differen¬ 
tial  of  4c  on  these  classes;  Class  4A,  $1.22 — 
differential  3.5c;  Class  4B,  $1.395 — differential 
3.4c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74,  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  3614c;  extra.  92  score. 
35c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  34%  to  34%c;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  37c;  firsts  36e;  centralized,  3414c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  34  to  35c: 
standard,  29%c;  brown,  best,  32e;  standards, 
29e;  Pacific  Coast,  standards,  32c;  storage 
specials,  22c;  standards,  22c;  firsts,  20%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrndes  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  20c;  broilers,  19  to  23c;  ducks.  22c; 
geese,  24c;  sqquabs,  pair,  40  to  65c;  rabbits, 
lb.,  19  to  21c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens.  25  to  37c;  fowls,  15  to  25c;  roost¬ 
ers,  17  to  20c:  turkeys,  25  to  31c;  ducks,  15  to 
22c;  squash,  lb.,  30  to  55c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $9.50;  cows,  $4  to  $5;  bulls,  $6; 
calves.  $5  to  $S;  liogs,  $9.85;  sheep,  $5;  lambs, 
$9.25  to  $12. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $4.50.  Beets.  100-lb.  bag, 
$1.05  to  $1.15.  Brussels  sprouts.  L.  I.,  qt.,  6 
to  12c.  Cabbage.  Savoy,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1;  State, 
white,  ton,  $22  to  $24.  Carrots,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 
Celery  knobs,  bu..  90e  to  $1.13.  Dandelion 
greens,  Va.,  bbl.,  40c  to  $1.  Escarole,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.88.  Garlic,  ib.,  8%  to  9e.  Horseradish,  Mo., 
bbl.,  $3.50  to  $7.  Kale,  Va.,  bbl.,  88c  to  $1.25. 
Lettuce,  Fla.,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Onions,  En.,  yel., 
50  lbs.,  35c  to  $1.35.  Oyster  plants,  doz.  bobs., 
50c  to  $1.  Parsnips,  bu.,  35  to  75e.  Peas,  bn.. 
$1.88  to  $3.25.  Peppers,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $4.75. 
.Radishes,  bu.,  50  to  65c.  Spinach,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.10.  Tomatoes,  repacked,  72s  $1.50  to  $2,  90s 
$1.50  to  $1.75,  10-lb.  box  50c  to  $1.  Watercress, 
100  lbs.  $2  to  $6.  White  potatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl., 
$5  to  $7;  Bermuda,  bu..  $1.50  to  $2;  Me.,  180 
lbs.,  $2.80  to  $3.10;  Me.  Gr.  Mts.  100-lb.  bag 
$1.65  to  $3.10:  Idaho.  100-lb.  bag  $2.25;  Prince 
Edward  Isle,  90-lb.  bag.  $1.85.  Sweet  potatoes, 
Jersey,  bu.,  40e  to  $1.35. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  Jonathan  75  to  SOc,  Wolf  River 
85c.  Twenty  Ounce  75e,  Wealthy  80  to  Soc,  Cort¬ 
land  $1  to  $1.15.  Stark  75e.  Northern  Spy  $1.10 
to  $1.50,  Baldwins  90c  to  $1.25,  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pin  65c,  Yorks  $1  to  $1.20,  Stayman  Winesap 
75c  to  $1.15,  Rome  Beauty  90c  to  $1.25,  De¬ 
licious  $1.13  to  $1.50,  McIntosh  $1.35  to  $1.75, 
R.  I.  Greenings  $1.28  to  $1.60.  Crabapples,  bskt., 
75c.  Cranberries,  En..  %  bbl.  $3.50  to  $-1.50. 
Kumquats,  Fla.,  qt.,  7  to  10c.  Pears,  En.,  bu., 
40e  to  $2.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  open  crate,  pt., 
18  to  20c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $18:  No.  2  $17;  No.  3,  $14  to 
$15;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $20;  Alfalfa,  $18  to 
$22. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.20;  corn.  No.  2  yel., 
S5c;  oats.  43%e;  rye.  6914c;  barley,  86c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  50e;  chickens, 
32  to  35c;  squabs,  eaeli,  10  to  75c;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  6e;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  60c;  string  beans,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  onions, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  head,  10  to  15c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Boston  markets  have  been  seasonally  quiet 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  Price  changes  have 
been  moderate,  generally.  Cranberries  were  an 
exception  with  prices  sharply  lower,  chiefly  due 
to  the  marketing  of  many  large  lots  on  which 
speculators  had  forfeited  their  deposits.  Cab¬ 
bage,  onions  and  potatoes  were  firm.  The  wool 
market  was  generally  quiet  although  increased 
buying  on  some  lines .  coused  firm  to  slightly 
higher  prices.  Butter,  elieese  and  poultry  were 
firm,  while  eggs  continued  weak. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  Baldwins  ordinary  50c  to  $1, 
fancy  $1  to  $1.25.  few  extra  fancy  higher.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  ordinary  50c  to  $1,  fancy  mostly  $1.23 
to  $1.60,  few  evtra  fancy  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 
Conn.  U.  S.  1  Greenings  and  Baldwins  75c  to 
$1.10  bu.  bskt.  Va.  Yorks  85  to  90c;  Stay- 
mans  $1  to  $1.23  bu.  bskt.  Del.  Black  Twigs 
ord.  90c  to  $1  bu.  bskt.  Pa.  Black  Twigs  $1  to 
$1.25  bu.  bskt. 

Beets. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  good; 
native  cut  olf  75c  to  $1  std.  bu.  box.  Tex.  bclid. 
$1  to  $1.35  %  crate.  N.  Y.  cut  off  few  sales 
$1.50  100-lb.  sack. 

Broccoli. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Cal.  bclul.  fancy  $3  to  $3.50,  poorer  low 
as  $2.50  crate. 

Cabbage. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  18 

bends  Danish  ord.  40  to  65c;  Savoy  ord. _ 40  to 

63c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  60  to  75c  50- 
lb.  sack.  Fla.  $1.75  1%-bu.  hamper;  S.  C.  $1.40 
to  $1.50  1%-bu.  hamper. 

Carrots.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  cut  and 
dirty  $1.23  100-lb.  sack.  Cal.  bekd  $3  to  $3.35 
crate. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Cal.  mostly  $1.60  to  $1.75,  few  fancy  $2,  poorer 
lower  pony  crate. 

Celery.— Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  Pascal  $2  to  $3,  poorer  $1.50  12-beli.  box. 
N.  Y.  few  sales  5-6  doz.  $2  to  $2.50,  2-3  crate. 
Cal.  washed  3-7  doz.  $2.50  to  $3.50,  few  fancy 
higher  %  crate. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Market  quiet,  Cape  Cod  ord.  $2  to  $2.50; 
Howes  fancy  $2.75  to  $3.25  %-bbl.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  $5  to  $8,  few  fancy  $10  std.  bu. 
box.  Fla.  hothouse  $1.25  to  $1.75  doz.  Outdoor 
best  $2.25  to  $3.25,  poorer  lower  bu.  bskt. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.  $1.25  to  $1.50  1%-bu.  bskt.  La. 
ord.  quality  50  to  60e  bu.  bskt. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  60c  to  $1  bu.  box.  Calif. 
5  doz.  best  $1.50  to  $2.50,  poorer  lower  crate. 
Ariz.  4-5  doz.  $2  to  $2.75  crate. 

Onions.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Market  firm.  Native  medium  85c  to  $1, 
large  $1.10  to  $1.50  50  lbs.  Colo.  Val.  large  $1.65 
to  $1.75  50  lbs.  Mich,  white  90c  to  $1  50  lbs.  N. 
Y.  yellow  $I,.o  to  $1,50  50  lbs, 


The  ''Extra  Profit"  Feed  Ingredient 

TESTS  made  by  users  prove  it  takes  about  2  lbs.  of  NOPCO  XX  to  raise  a 
calf  to  6  months  (  %  lb.  in  the  milk — 1  Vi  lbs.  in  the  calf  meal  or  grain  ration). 
Total  cost  90c  or  about  y2c  per  calf  per  day  to  6  months.  Cost  to  2  years  is  less 
than  y2c  per  dairy  calf  per  day.  Based  on  average  conditions  you  can  save  at 
least  20%  per  calf  raised  by  feeding  NOPCO  XX  daily. 

In  addition  to  its  economy  NOPCO  XX  in  your  feeds  will  increase  rate  of 
growth  in  calves,  giving  them  more 
vigor  and  health;  prevent,  and  in  most 
cases  cure,  nutritional  scours;  give  you 
greater  returns  in  veal  calves.  Enable 
you  to  breed  your  heifers  2  months 
sooner,  giving  you  2  more  months  of 
milk  production.  Make  it  practical  to 
feed  calves  on  skim-milk  instead  of 
whole  milk — you  save  money. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  it .  .  .  make 
your  own  tests.  Feed  one  group  of 
calves  NOPCO  XX  and  another  group 
the  old  way.  Note  the  difference. 


^  rnPP  Measuring  tape  —  Esti- 
I  l\LL  mates  growth  records  of 
livestock  with  ease.  Send  for  it  today. 


FREE 

livestock  w 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 


Why  It  Pays  to  Buy  Feeds 

Mixed  with  Nopco  XX 

1.  NOPCO  XX  is  a  scientific  blend  of  vitamin  A 
and  D  concentrate  (manufactured  under  U.  S. 
Patent  No.  1,678,454)  and  cod  liver  oil,  assuring  a 
uniform,  standardized  vitamin  A  andD  feeding  value. 

2.  Natural  cod  liver  and  fish  oils  are  not  produced 
primarily  to  meet  specific  vitamin  feeding  require¬ 
ments,  and  vary  greatly  in  vitamin  content. 
NOPCO  XX  is  made  solely  to  produce  the  most 
profit  possible  when  fed  to  poultry  and  animals. 

3.  When  sufficient  natural  cod  liver  and  fish  oils 
are  used  to  supply  the  newly  discovered  vitamin 
intake  required  for  maximum  profit  over  feed  costs, 
a  large  percentage  of  harmful,  unsaturated  fatty 
acids  are  added  to  the  ration.  NOPCO  XX  sup¬ 
plies  maximum  vitamin  content  without  these  ex¬ 
cessive  amounts  of  harmful  fatty  acids. 

4.  NOPCO  XX  is  safe,  uniform,  dependable;  which 
makes  it  a  profitable  prod¬ 
uct  to  feed.  .  .  .  mixed  and 
sold  by  more  than  6,000 
dealers  and  mills. 


8662  ESSEX  ST. 

HARRISON,  N.  J. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  NOPCO  XX  RED-TOP  GUARANTEE 

TAG  ON  FEEDS  SOLD  BY  THESE  DEALERS 


NEW  YORK 

Albany:  Barber  &  Bennett 

(Arch  &  Church  Sts.) 
Amenia:  Wilson  &  Eaton  Co. 
Baldwinsville : 

Mercer  Milling  Co. 
Belmont:  Cyrus  Gray  &  Son 

The  Red  Mill 
Brisben:  Ed.  Barton 

Brooktondale:  H.  C.  Whitlock 
Buffalo:  Vita-Vim  Millers 

(35-39  East  Market  St.) 
Burke:W.C.  Sherwell&Co.,  Inc. 
Candor:  Ward  and  Van  Scoy 

Castleton :  Schodack  Valley  Mills 
Catatunk:  Arthur  Hollenbeck 
Catskill:  Catskill  Valley  Mills 
Caughdenoy: 

Community  Feed  Mill 
Chemung:  John  I.  Ford  &  Son 
Chittenango:  E.  H.  Cook  &  Co. 
Claverack:  J.  L.  Lampman&Co. 
Clintondale:  C.  D.  Williamson 
Clyde:  Clyde  Renco  Milling  Co. 
Cobleskili  :Cobleskill  MillingCo. 
Cochecton:  Cochecton  Mills 

Delmar:  Schnurr  &  Wood 

Deposit:  Tri-County  Mills,  Inc. 
Eaton:  Moses  Bros. 

Florida:  Roe  Brothers 

Fort  Plain:  Russell  J.  Ehle 

Frankfort : 

Geo.  Corrado  Milling  Co. 
Fulton:  Geo.  V.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Glens  Falls:  H.B.&H.M. Parks 
Granville :  Race  Milling  Co. 

Greene:  Maxon  Feed  Co. 

Greenwich:  Jos.  Lyttle  &  Son 
Hankins:  P.  Gottschalk 

Hayt  Corners:  Bean  Brothers 
Hyde  Park:  Sterling  Dickinson 
Jamesville :  Jamesville  Feed  Co. 
Jeffersonville:  G.  C.  Segar 

Lake  Katrine:  Brink  Brothers 
Locke:  The  Atwater  Co. 

Marion:  Chas.  L.  Seybold 

Milford:  S.  S.  Harrison 

Modena:  W.  E.  Harcourt 

Mt.  Upton:  H.  B.  Curtis 

Munnsville:  W.  J.  Hollenbeck 
Narrowsburg :  J.C.  Branning  Co. 
Newark  Valley:  Bert  Bliss 

Odessa:  Odessa  Mills 

Otego:  Redington  &  Palmer 

Owego:  Holmes  &  Watkins 


Owego:  Owego  Feed  Mills,  Inc. 
Painted  Post: 

Hodgman  Milling  Co. 
Palmyra:  Barnhart  &  Tack 

Penn  Yan:  Ole  Pallesen 

Port  Byron:  I.  R.  Warren 

Port  Jefferson,L.I.:  Remz  Bros. 
Port  Jervis:  K.  M.  Depuy 

Portlandville : 

West-Nesbitt,  Inc. 

Rochester: 

Newman  Bros.  Grain  Co. 
Salem:  William  J.  Chambers 

Schenevus:  L.  A.Wyckoff&  Co. 
Shushan:  Peck  Brothers 

Union:  Union  Milling  Co. 

Utica:  Ogden  Grain  Co. 

Vorheesville:  O.  B.Vunck&  Co. 
W  arsaw :  M  ontgomery  Bros.  Inc. 
West  Winfield: 

J.  H.  Watkins  &  Son 
Westtown:  C.  G.  Clark  &  Son 
Williamson: 

Farmers  Feed  &  Grain  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton:  Serata  &  Sons 

Flemington :  Berkaw  &  Mathews 
Franklinville :  Norman  Brown 
Hackettstown :  Alvah  Thomas 

Charles  Wiseburn 
Hawthorne:  A.  J.  Van  Den  Berg 
(146  Florence  Ave.) 
Lambertville :  C.  A.  Niece 

Laurel  Springs :  Jno.E.  Strafford 
Lawrenceville:  Mercer  Feed  Co. 
Long  Branch: 

H.  B.  Sherman  &  Sons 
Mount  Holly: 

Schaerer  Farm  Supplies 
Neshanic  Station: 

Lester  Shurts  &  Son 
Norma:  Berkowitz  Feed  Co. 

Port  Murray:  Adam  Wandling 
Thorofare:  C.  Pappus  &  Sons 
Toms  River:  United  Feed  Co. 
Tuckahoe: 

James  DeSantis  &  Sons 
Washington:  Miller  Feed  Store 
Washington  Feed  Store 
Windsor:  Golden  Rule  Mills 

Wyckoff :  A.  J.  Mowerson  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Apollo:  West  Apollo  Milling  Co. 


Bellefonte:  C.  Y.  Wagner 

Bryn  Mawr: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Canton:  Preston  Mills,  Inc. 

H.  Rockwell  &  Son 
Carbondale :  Thorpe  Baker  &  Co. 
Carlisle:  Wm.  B.  Barnitz 

Chalfont: 

F.  D.  Hartzel  &  Sons  Co. 
Doylestown: 

Pine  Run  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Dublin:  Dublin  Milling  Co. 

Elizabethtown  :Grubb  AMadeira 
East  Greenville: 

I.  B.  Heimbach  &  Son 
Easton:  Bushkill  Milling  Co. 

Glenville:  Codorus  &  Manheim 
FarmersAssn. 
Homer  City:  Thomas  K.  George 
Indiana:  Lewis-Steel  Feed  Co. 
Knoxville:  R.  A.  Bates  &  Son 
Kunkletown:  Flory  Milling  Co. 
Laceyville:  Floyd  Vandervort 
Linfield:  Jacob  Trinley  &  Son 
Lititz:  Elmer  Eby 

Lock  Haven:  E.E.  Wentz  &  Son 
Macungie: 

D.  D.  Fritch  Milling  Co. 
Mehoopany:  Kintner  MillingCo. 
Midway : 

D.  G.  Bamford  Milling  Co. 
Montoursville :  Herman  Keebler 
Mt.  Joy:  Reist  Seed  Co. 

Muncy:  City  Flouring  Mills 

Mousey  Milling  Co. 
Nazareth:  Flory  Milling  Co. 

Newberry:  Lycoming  Mills 

Northampton: 

R.  A.  Smith  Milling  Co. 
Paoli:  Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Phoenixville : 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Salladasburg:  M.  S.ThomasCo. 
Scotland:  Isaac  Horst 

Towanda:  Dayton  Milling  Co. 
Tunkhannock:  Brown  &  Fasset 
Ulster:  H.  O.  Ayer 

Warren:  Warren  City  Mills 

Wellsboro:  R.  J.  Dunham 

West  Chester: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
West  Willow: 

West  Willow  Farmers  Ass’n. 
Willow  Street:  H.  S.  Hunsecker. 
Wyalusing:  Welles  Milling  Co. 


“FARM  VALUE”  STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD- TESTED  ANTIGEN  METHOD  —  ELECTRIC  HATCHED  j 

Order  Clucks  in  Advance.  Pei —  100  509  1000  ’ 

^ 't  *1  BIG  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $8.50  $42.50  $82.50 

A  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  .  9-00  45.00  87.50 

“  1  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  . - . .  9.50  47.50  92.50 

100%  Prepaid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  — -  10%  Books  Order  —  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

Catalog"  Free  —  CONESTOGA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.  —  C.  C.  Martin 


EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.  OO  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  :-:  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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REDBIRD  FARM 

R.  I.  REDS,  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Profitable  for  Broilers  and  Eggs 

Customers  report  a  good  percentage  of  3-lb. 
broilers  at  10  weeks  from  our  stock.  Pul¬ 
lets  start  laying  at  about  iV2  months,  and 
are  usually  in  50%  production  of  standard- 
size  eggs  at  six  months. 

98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 
first  4  weeks 

Chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  purchase  price  refunded. 
Customers  habitually  raise  08 %  or  better.  RED- 
BIRD  FARM  CHICKS,  shipped  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  air  mail,  arrive  100%  alive. 

44,000  Puilorum  Tested  Breeders 

Largest  R.  I.  Red  flock  in  the  United  States 
tested  for  puilorum  and  found  100%  FREE. 
Tests  were  made  by  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  This  strain  has  made  steady  progress  for 
25  years — from  45  hens  to  44,000  breeders. 
Generations  of  scientific  breeding  have  given 
our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Every  egg  entering  our 
incubators  is  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

REDBIRD  FARM  REDS  are  making  money  for 
thousands  of  our  customers.  Give  them  a  trial; 
they  will  do  as  well  for  you. 

Make  Reservations  NOW 

and  benefit  by  our  Early  Order  Discount.  Write 
today  for  details  and  copy  of  our  1936  CATALOG. 

ROUTE  7 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


Highest  Egg  Weight 
in  FIRST  20  PENS 
at  Storrs  Contest 

Our  Pen  at  Storrs  ranked  among  the  First  20 
of  All  Breeds.  In  this  select  group,  it  ranked 
first  in  average  egg  weight,  with  a  record  of 
25.4  ozs.  per  dozen. 

SIRES  FROM  HIGH-RECORD  DAMS 

Every  sire  we  use  is  from  a  dam  with  Advanced 
R.O.P.  Record  of  240  eggs  or  more  averaging  at 
least  24  ozs.  to  the  doz.  during  pullet  year. 

BREEDERS  100%  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

No  reactors  found  on  our  farm  for  many  years. 
In  addition,  we  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  pro¬ 
tect  you  in  our  guarantee  that  every  chick,  in 
every  shipment,  will  go  out  to  you  100%  free 
of  B.  W.  D.  (Puilorum). 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Warren  Rock- Red  Cross 
New  Catalog  now  ready — write  today. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULLORUM  FREE 

REDS 

and  Rock-Red  Crossbreds. 

Bred  for  large  eggs,  lots  of  them,  and  low  mortality. 

Chicks,  Hatching  Gggs,  Stock. 

24  pedigree  pens.  1500  birds  under  traps.  Circular. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


EWING'S  ENGLISH 


WHITE 


LEGHORNS 


MEN  and  WOMEN 


are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
liardv  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  Poultry  Farm,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

Try  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  Breeding  stock. 

N.  H.  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Blood 1  tested.  Send  fob  Circular. 

Leonard  Blood  R.  D.  1  “Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  Quality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested,  eggs 
direct  from  New  England’s  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns,  Bocks,  Wyandottes,  White  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FREE 
folders.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greoncastla,  Pa. 

to  take  orders 
forCHICK  S 

No  investment.  Write  for  Particulars. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  5,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 

CHICKS  of  “Known  Quality” 

N  H.  Reds  &  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  at  lowest 
prices.  Cat.  Photos  of  our  plant  &  Stock  &  Prices  Free. 
100%  gtd.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  115,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  New  Hampshires,  Big  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  $8.00-100;  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Davis’s  Pedigreed.  Excellent  records  at  Storrs  last  4 
vears.  New  Hampshire  State  Puilorum  Clean.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  P.  S.  DAVIS  CONWAY,  N.  H. 

TAKE  ORDERS  for  CHICKS 

Many  men  and  women  earn  money  sending  in  orders 
for  their  neighbors.  You  can  too.  No  investment,  liberal 
pay.  Write  Peerless  Hatchery,  Box  101,  Leipsic,  Ohio 

BECK’S  BLOOD -TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Immediate  and  Future  Delivery. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY,  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 

rUIPYC  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 
LnlLAd  ed  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 
Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

O  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Barred  and  White 
LsrllkslYd  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  $8.00  per  100. 
Prompt  shipment.  R0SE0ALE  PDULTRI  FARM,  Quakerlown,  P». 


LAYING-HOUSE  PROFITS 

COME  FROM 

PROPERLY  FED,  HEALTHY  HENS 

Park  &  Pollard  Lay  or  Bust 
feeds  are  built  for  health  and 
production.  They  have  been 
providing  poultrymen  with 
the  means  for  maximum 
profits  for  over  thirty  years. 

Two  Outstanding 
Laying  Mashes 
proved  for 
Feeder  Profits! 

Lay  or  Bust 
Dry  Mash 

Manamar  LIFE-CYCLE  604 

Mash  (a  Lay  or  Bust  Feed) 

See  your  Park  &  Pollard  Dealer  today. 
He  carries  the  full  line  .  .  .  Write  for 
new  poultry  literature  and  egg  records. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

357  HERTEL  AVENUE  •  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
137  STATE  STREET  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 


®T>arR<^PoIIcircl  G>. 


Seven  Star  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Buy 
Avery’s  Rhode  Island  Reds ! 

(1)  ALL  Eggs  set  are  Large  Size — from  breeders 
on  our  own  three  farms  ONLY.  (.2)  Not  a  single 
reactor  in  16  years  B.W.D.  State  Testing  (tube 
agglut.).  (3)  Bred  for  profitable  flock  averages. 
(4)  Large  uniform  brown  eggs — even  color  and 
shape.  (5)  Uniform  RED  colored  flock.  (6) 
Unusual  Vigor  and  Low  Mortality.  (7)  We  re¬ 
place  or  refund  losses  first  2  weeks. 

8,000  “home  farm”  breeders.  Fine  catalog 
now  ready  tells  about  customer  results. 
Write  today  for  hatches  available.  Have 
been  persistently  oversold.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

C.T.  AVERY  &  SON 

Route  2 

|Colrain,  Mass. 
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HUBBARDS* 


(Puxiit-fbi&A. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


THIS  SEASON’S  CHICKS  will  largely  determine 
your  future  poultry  profits.  So  why  take  chances? 
This  year  buy  your  chicks 
direct  from  a  reliable  breed¬ 
ing  source.  Hubbard  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  re¬ 
spected  breeders  of  New 
Hampshires. 

18  years  of  scientific 
breeding  have  made  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires 
outstanding  profit-makers. 

No  trapnested,  pedigreed 
stock  is  ever  sold.  Each 
chick  you  buy  inherits  gen¬ 
erations  of  proved  blood— 
the  real  foundation  of 
poultry  profits.  Invest!  gate. 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 

Hubbard  Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Branch  Plants:  Ransomville,  N.  Y. —  Ephrata,  Pa. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Puilorum  Dis¬ 
ease  (B.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast,  U  n  if  orm 

Growth 

4-  Outstanding 
Vigor 

5  Rapid.  Full 
Feat  he  ring 

6  Early  Maturity 

7  Good  Egg 
Prod  uc  t i o  n 

8  Large  Egg  Size 


FREE 


THIS  VALUABLEf 

CATALOG  l 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs ;  report  for  Dec.  31. 

Eighth  weekly  whirl  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune  at  the  Storrs  egg  laying  contest 
favored  the  1,300  pullets  participating 
with  314  eggs  above  last  week's  produc¬ 
tion.  Every  breed  shared  in  this  gain, 
most  outstanding  being  Australorps  and 
Barred  Rocks.  Each  of  these  two  classes 
bettered  its  last  weekly  percentage  by 
over  10  per  cent. 

Total  lay  for  the  week  ended  Dec.  26 
was  4,386  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  63.7  per 
cent.  Although  the  birds  are  below  the 
five-year  average  for  this  period  they 
have  hut  174  eggs  to  clear  before  reaching 
par  in  this  respect. 

White  Leghorns  bred  by  George  A. 
Pearce  of  New  Jersey,  stumped  all 
comers  with  a  weekly  score  of  67  points. 
Nearest  competitors  were  two  pens  of 
Reds  from  Massachusetts  that  were  tied 
at  61  points  each,  and  were  sponsored  by 
South  Bend  Poultry  Farm  and  E.  B. 
Parmenter.  A  pen  of  White  Rocks  from 
Kalerok  Farm,  Massachusetts,  and  two 
entries  of  Leghorns  by  Tony  Malinsky  of 
Connecticut  and  Irving  J.  Kauder  of 
New  York,  shared  third  honors  with  60 
points  per. 

There  was  likewise  a  scramble  for 
fourth  position  among  three  pens  of 
White  Leghorns,  each  claiming  a  59-point 
score.  Backers  of  these  birds  include  St. 
John's  Poultry  Farm,  Missouri;  W.  L. 
Mehrman,  Jr.,  New  York;  and  Cane 
Poultry  Farm,  New  Jersey.  Leghorns 
bred  by  George  Lowry,  Connecticut,  and 
Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  New  York,  vied 
with  Reds  owned  by  Ralph  W.  Anderson 
of  Massachusetts,  for  fifth  place  with  tal¬ 
lies  of  58  points  each. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

New  Hampshires. — Hubbard  Farms,  N. 
H.,  360  eggs^  339  points ;  E.  N.  Larra- 
bee,  N.  H.,  271  eggs,  269  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
415  eggs,  388  points ;  P.  S.  Davis,  N.  H.. 
370  eggs,  337  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  3S2 
eggs,  369  points ;  Dryden  Poultry  Farm, 
Cal.,  392  eggs,  349  points ;  Broad  Acres 
Farm,  Conn.,  333  eggs,  345  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  — ■  youth  Bend  Poultry 
Farm.  Mass.,  424  eggs,  430  points ;  Glo¬ 
bus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  444  eggs,  429 
points;  Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass.,  43S 
eggs,  428  points ;  D.  I.  Goodenough, 
Conn.,  421  eggs,  399  points ;  Lord  Bros., 
Maine,  411  eggs,  397  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Dryden  Poultry  and 
Breeding  Farm,  Cal.,  425  eggs,  415 
points ;  Hollywood  Poultry  Farm,  Wash., 
417  eggs.  392  points ;  George  A.  Pearce, 
N.  J.,  428  eggs,  404  points;  Charles  Lind, 
N.  J.,  400  eggs,  390  points ;  George 
Lowry,  Conn.,  415  eggs,  387  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4,386  eggs,  4,354  points ;  total  to  date, 
31,822  eggs,  30,154  points ;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  No.  98.  66  eggs,  67  points;  best 
pen  to  date,  No.  24,  424  eggs,  430  points ; 
average  pen  total  to  date,  318  eggs,  302 
points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
10  Anconas  14.3,  10  Australorps  8.6,  20 
White  Wyandottes  67.1,  70  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  48.4,  70  White  Rocks  63.7,  130 
Barred  Rocks  55.8,  320  White  Leghorns 
71.2,  370  R.  I.  Reds  60.8,  1000  average 
all  varieties  63.7. 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  out  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  week  ending  Dec. 
30,  1935. 

During  the  13tli  week  of  the  14th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  the 
pullets  averaged  4.05  eggs  per  bird,  or  at 
the  rate  of  57.9  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4.5  per  cent  over  last  week’s 
production  and  is  1.9  per  cent  higher  than 
the  production  for  the  13th  week  of  the 
previous  contest.  The  total  production  to 
date  is  49  eggs  per  bird.  This  is  4.49  eggs 
per  bird  above  the  production  to  date  at 
the  end  of  the  13th  week  in  the  last 
contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  13th  Week. — R.  I. 
R.,  Moss  Farm,  66  points,  61  eggs ;  W. 
L.,  George  A.  Pearce.  59  points,  60  eggs ; 
W.  L .,  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  58  points, 
54  eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Colonial  Poultry  Farm, 
58  points,  56  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Benjamin 
Brower.  57  points,  60  eggs;  W.  P.  R., 
Faith  Farm,  57  points,  58  eggs ;  W.  L., 
Cane  Poultry  Farm,  57  points,  57  eggs ; 
W.  P.  R.,  Faith  Farm,  56  points,  55 
eggs. 

High  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes  follow  : 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  A.  Pearce, 
716  points,  755  eggs;  Joachim  Breeding 
Farm,  626  points,  609  eggs ;  Quality 
Poultry  Farm,  599  points,  603  eggs ; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  579  points, 
636  eggs;  Leo  Newel  Farm,  564  points, 
584  eggs;  Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm,  564 
points,  618  eggs ;  A.  L.  Mackenzie,  558 
points,  601  eggs;  W.  Whiting,  555  points, 
599  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  698  points, 
657  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  587  points, 
601  eggs ;  Wegatepa  Farms,  552  points, 
605  eggs. 

New  Hampshires. — Lamar  W.  Sexton, 
466  points,  482  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  580  points,  651  eggs;  Pond  Hill 
Egg  Farm,  572  points,  600  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Fair  Farm. 
564  points,  582  eggs ;  Faith  Farm,  492 
points,  551  eggs. 

Cross.  —  Hall  Bros.,  645  points,  648 

eggs. 
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Besides  their  White  Leghorns 

Coid  *3arm$ 

Now  offer  poultry  raisers 
PURE-BRED 
Grade-A 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
and  BARRED  ROCKS 

The  raine  Lord  Farms  has  always  meant  top- 
notch  quality  In  Day-Old  Chicks,  Pullets  and 
Breeding  Stock.  In  the  past  their  Grade-A 
Quality  was  available  only  to  poultrymen  who 
raised  White  Leghorns.  Now.  New  Hampshire. 

It.  I.  Bed  and  Barred  Bock  poultrymen,  let  us 
supply  you  chicks  of  your  favorite  breed  that  will 
do  credit  to  Lord  Farms  famous  Grade-A  quality. 

We  are  booking  orders  now  for  Grade-A  Chicks 
from  all  the  above  PUBE  BBEEDS,  also  from 
these  CBOSS-BBEEDS: 

ROCK  -  HAMPSHIRES  for  broilers. 
LEGHORN-HAMPSHIRES  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  All  Chicks  100%  non-pullorum 
by  State  Test. 

Chicks  ready  for  immediate  , — 
shipment.  Write  today  for  de-  \  S/  ‘  " 

scriptive  folder  and  prices.  W^r'  J'.j.L 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street  itj,  ( ,!  '■ 

METHUEN, 


WHITIItOCK 

■ 

I 

V 


BABY 
CHICKS.. 

EGGS  FOR  $  mm 
HATCHING.../#* 


a 


PER 

100 

PER 

100 


All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN 
BREEDERS,  100%  STATE  LABORA¬ 
TORY  BLOOD-TESTED  for  Puilorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free  (Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  method.) 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  QUICK  GROWTH  on  Broilers  and 
Capons.  Write  for  special  prices  on 
large  orders. 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 

ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


OSS 

'Jarm 

Rl.Reds 

Again  Lead  Class 
at  N.  Y.  State  Contest 

At  end  of  8th  week,  our  pen  was  leading  class 
at  N.  Y.  State  Contest.  Farmingdale,  415 
points,  393  eggs.  Note  excess  of  points  over 
eggs,  indicating  liigh-egg  weight  during  fall 
months.  Chicks  from  this  strain  will  earn, 
worth-while  profits.  All  breeders  blood-tested 
—no  reactors— 100%  free  B.  W.  D. 

R.  I.  RED  CHICKS — Egg-bred  and  Meat-bred 
Matings.  MOSS-CROSS  CHICKS  for  barred 
broilers  and  roasters.  Hatches  every  week. 

New  Catalog  now  ready.  Write  for  it  today, 
also  early  Order  Discount. 

MOSS  FARM  box  r, 

IllWaO  rMn  ITI  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Inherent  Vitality  fairly  sparkles  in  our  chicks. 
Bred  in  bracing  1200  ft.  climate,  lusty,  energetic, 
they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  mature  early,  uni¬ 
formly — ready  for  long  time  production  of  large 
brown  eggs.  14  years  State  Accredited — never  a  re- 
aetor— 100%  B.W.D.  free.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  free  Catalog  gives  details. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell.  Box  78,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


FREE  rThCe  V^K. 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
,,  .  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 

Method.)  Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicles  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


lbs. 


Robert  L.CUuier, 


Box  R 


Kleinfelteriville.  Pa 


High  Flock  Average 

Recife  ^Rodtfe 


Bhode  Island  Bed  and  Barred  Bock  Chicks  — 
Connecticut  Accredited  E.  O.  P.  Breeders.  No 
reactors  since  1921.  25  ounce  eggs.  Actual  4000 
Hock  average  219  eggs.  Contest  averages  1985  Storrs 
261  points  Bhode  Island  242.  Send  for  Catalog 
with  full  details. 

FELLOWS  BROTHERS,  Box  101,  Norwichtown,  Conn. 


ilfFWTl  ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

20  YEABS  ill  business.  800  birds  under  trap- 
uest.  Chicks  at)  a  price  the  poultrvman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Mt.  Aetna  -  Box  5  •  Penna. 


RANKFR’S  ftllAIITY  BABY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 
DHlluLn  J  yUnLH  I  from  carefully  selected,  blood 
tested  breeders.  Largo  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

!Y1  irvnrcr’ A  t  WHITE  America’s  Best  Pro- 
lVllllvnv,rli9  diiccr-  Chalk  White  Eggs. 
Catalog  free,  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 
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Various  Egg  Auctions 

North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  5S2  McBride  Ave.,  West  Pa¬ 
terson,  N.  J. ;  phone  Sherwood  2-8641 ; 
sales  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1  :30  P.  M. 
High  and  Low  Prices  Jan.  3.  —  N.  J. 
fancy  large  35%  to  36%c;  N.  J.  fancy 
medium  33 Vi  to  34%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
large  33  to  36%.e,  brown  33  to  33 Vic ;  N. 
J.  Grade  A  medium  29 Vi  to  34c,  brown 
30  to  30 %  c ;  large  creams  34  to  35c;  me¬ 
dium  creams  29%  to  32%c;  pullets  29% 
to  31%c,  brown  27%c;  135  cases  sold. 


Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction 
Association,  109  N.  Motello  St.,  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass. :  S.  IV.  Attwood,  auctioneer; 
Lawrence  Bigney,  auction  manager.  High 
and  Low  Egg  Prices  Jan.  2.  —  Brown  : 
Large  spec.  29%  to  31%c;  med.  spec.  27 
to  30c;  large  extras  28  to  _29%c ;  med. 
extras  27c;  pullets  23  to  25 % c ;  double 
yolks  51c;  White:  med.  spec.  26c;  large 
extras  27%e:  med.  extras  25  %c ;  pul¬ 
lets  24  to  24%c;  620  cases  sold. 


Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa. ;  Mark  R.  Waser,  auction  man¬ 
ager;  auctions  Tuesday  and  Friday,  10 
A.  M. ;  phone  Butler  4-5150 ;  Spang 
Bldg.,  Etna  St.  High  and  Low  Egg 
Prices  Dec.  31. — Fancy  large  35  to  37e, 
brown  31c ;  fancy  medium  27  to  29c, 
extra  large  30%  to  34%e,  brown  29%  to 
31%c;  extra  medium  26  to  29c,  brown 
23%  to  24%c;  standard  large  30%  to 
31c.  brown  29c;  standard  medium  24% 
to  25%c;  producers  large  29  to  31%  cj 
producers  medium  25  to  2S%c,  brown  25 
to  26c;  pullets  23  to  26c,  brown  23%  to 
24c;  checks  19  to  20%c;  500  cases  sold. 


Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Pa. ;  auctions 
Monday  and  Thursday,  9  A.  M. ;  phone 
Center  Point  120;  Elmo  Underkoffler, 
manager.  High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Jan. 

2. — Fancy  large  32%  to  36%c,  brown  32 
to  34  %c;  fancy  medium  30  to  33c,  brown 
30%  to  32 %c;  large  extras  32  to  35c, 
brown  32  to  33c ;  medium  extras  31  to 
33c,  brown  29%  to  31c;  standard  large 
31%  to  32%c;  standard  medium  31%  to 
32c;  producers  large  31%  to  32c;  pro¬ 
ducers  medium  31%c:  pullets  29  to  31c, 
brown  27%e;  peewes  27c;  363  cases  sold. 


Flemington.  N.  J.,  Egg  Auction ;  phone 
Flemington  175.  High  and  Low  Egg- 
Prices  Dec.  31. — N.  J.  fancy  extra  35  to 
38c;  N.  J.  fancy  medium  29%  to  32e ; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  extra  32  to  36 %c,  brown 
32  to  34%c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  medium  27 
to  34c,  zrown  26%  to  29c ;  N.  J.  pullets 
26  to  27%e,  brown  25  to  26%c;  N.  J. 
peewees  23%  to  25%  c;  ducks  25  to  34c; 
901  eases  sold.  Poultry  Prices  Dec.  30. 
— Fowl,  colored  29  to  33c,  Leghorn  23% 
to  26%e;  broilers.  Red  25%  to  27%e, 
Rock  17%  to  32%c,  Leghorn  26%  to 
28%e ;  chickens.  Rock  31  to  34c,  Leg¬ 
horn  23%  to  24%e;  pullets,  Rock  29  to 
33c.  Red  28%  to  33c,  Leghorns  23%  to 
23% c;  turkeys,  hens  31  to  33c,  toms  22 
to  27c;  ducks  23  to  24c;  geese  26  to 
27%e:  guineas,  pair  $1.22%;  rabbits 
20c;  196  crates  sold. 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  Doylestown,  Pa.;  W.  Atlee 
Tomlinson,  auction  manager;  auctions 
Monday  and  Thursday,  1  P.  M. ;  phone 
Doylestown  1028.  High  and  Low  Egg- 
Prices  Jan.  3.- — Fancy  large  32  to  36%c; 
fancy  medium  27%  to  30%c;  extra  large 
32  to  33%c;  extra  medium  26%  to 
30%e;  standard  large  30  to  34c;  stand¬ 
ard-  medium  26  to  27c_;  pullets  27  to 
29 %c  peewees  30%e ;  451  cases  sold. 


Egg  Auction  Market,  Ilightstown,  N. 
J. ;  sales  Monday  and  Thursday,  10  A. 
M. ;  phone  Ilightstown  484;  T.  S.  Field, 
manager.  High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Jan. 
2. — N.  J.  fancy  extras  31%  to  34 %c, 
brown  31  to  32%c;  N.  J.  fancy  medium 
28%  to  30%c,  brown  26%  to  28%c;  N, 
J.  Grade  A  extra  31%  to  34 %c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  medium  28%  to  30%  c:  extra 
tints  27  to  28%c;  medium  tints  25%c; 
pullets  25%  to  27%c;  peewees  20  to  21c; 
150  cases  sold. 


Limber  Neck 

Our  chickens  having  been  acting 
strangely.  First  they  seem  droopy.  Their 
legs  get  weak  and  their  necks  also  give 
out  after  a  while  so  they  can't  hold  their 
heads  up.  Their  necks  turn  and  they 
can’t  get  their  head  back.  J.  w.  D. 

Ohio. 

You  should  make  a  careful  search  for 
decayed  or  spoiled  food  of  some  kind  to 
which  these  fowls  have  found  access  or 
have  been  fed.  This  condition,  known 
as  limber  neck,  indicates  food  poisoning 
of  some  kind.  Perhaps  spoiled  meat  or 
the  carcass  of  some  dead  animal.  A 
physic  of  epsom  salts,  in  the  amount  of 
one  pound  to  100  hens,  mixed  with  a 
moist  mash  and  so  distributed  that  each 
will  get  its  share  should  be  beneficial. 

M.  B.  D. 


Baby  Chicks  at  Poultry 
Exposition 

One  of  the  great  features  at  the  Poul¬ 
try  Industries  Exposition,  Port  Authori¬ 
ty  Bldg.,  8th  Ave.  and  15th  St.,  New 
York,  will  be  the  baby  chick  show.  The 
following  rules  govern  this  exhibit : 

1 .  — This  show  is  open  to  anyone,  any¬ 
where. 

2.  — Entries  must  be  received  on  or  be¬ 
fore  Saturday,  January  25,  by  Roy  E. 
.Tones,  chairman,  Connecticut  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Storrs,  Conn. 

3.  — There  will  be  no  entry  fee. 

4.  — Chicks  become  property  of  show, 
to  help  pay  show  expenses,  unless  reser¬ 
vation  is  made  by  exhibitor  on  payment 
of  20  cents  per  chick,  before  judging. 

5.  — Entry  consists  of  25  one-day-old 
chicks.  Twenty-six  chicks  may  be  shipped. 

6.  — Chicks  must  not  be  fed. 

7.  — Entries  must  be  delivered  by  parcel 
post,  express,  messenger  or  in  person  to 
Baby  Chick  Show,  Port  Authority  Bldg., 
8th  Ave.  at  15th  St.,  New  York,  not  later 
than  9  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  February  4.  Ex¬ 
press  and  post  offices  are  located  in  the 
building. 

8.  — Chicks  must  be  received  in  regular 
chick  shipping  boxes,  25-chick  boxes  pre¬ 
ferred. 

9.  — Judging  will  start  at  2  P.  M.. 
Tuesday,  February  4,  and  be  completed 
that  day.  Score  card  will  be  sent  to  the 
exhibitor. 

10.  — Entries  must  be  plainly  marked 
with  shipper's  name  and  address,  and 
class  in  which  entdy  is  to  compete.  Sig¬ 
nature  on  application  should  be  as  you 
wish  it  to  be  on  the  exposition  display 
card. 

11.  — Chicks  entered  in  R.  O.  P.  class 
must  be  entered  by  R.  O.  P.  breeders 
from  approved  R.  O.  P.  stock,  be  properly 
banded  and  accompanied  by  one-year 
pedigree  on  each  chick. 

12.  — Chicks  entered  in  Pullorum  Clean 
Class  must  be  bred,  hatched  and  exhibited 
by  owners  of  flocks  designated  as  pul¬ 
lorum  clean  by  the  official  State  agency. 

13.  —  Breeder  Farm  Class  includes 
breeders  who  hatch  only  chicks  from  their 
own  breeding  farm. 

14.  —  Commercial  Hatchery  Class  in¬ 
cludes  hatcheries  purchasing  hatching 

£<r 

15.  —  Chicks  entered  under  sub-class 
“other  varieties”  will  be  given  a  special 
sub-class  when  there  are  three  or  more 
entires  of  one  variety.  Cross-breeds  will 
be  entered  in  one  sub-class  under  hatch¬ 
ery  class. 

16.  —  Not  more  than  two  entries  in 
each  sub-class  will  be  accepted  from  each 
exhibitor. 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contests 

Reported  by  Poultry  Department,  Cor¬ 
nell  College  of  Agriculture ;  for  week  end¬ 
ing  December  30: 

IIORSEHEADS,  N.  Y.,  CONTEST 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

.T.  A.  Hanson.  Ore . 790  805 

Sehwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y.  ...777  770 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 149  765 

Creighton  Bros..  Ind . 77S  756 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich.... 754  751 

R.  O.  Boyce  Pltry  Farm,  Del.  .  .770  743 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm.  X.  Y. .  7 44  739 

Ormsby  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y . 749  734 

Quality  Pltry  Farm,  N.  .T . 759  727 

Kauder's  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y. .  .741  722 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Durnka  Bros..  N.  Y . 720  710 

P.  S.  Davis,  N.  II . 732  692 

Schwegler's  Hatchery,  N.  Y. ...689  691 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . 758  764 

Dr.vden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal.. 807  760 

Arthur  J.  Day.  N.  Y" . 789  757 

Glen  Springs  Corp.,  X.  Y . 756  712 

Stafford,  N.  Y.,  Contest 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 778  796 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm.  Cal.  .796  792 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  X.  Y.  .  7S7  772 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.  .794  770 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  X.  V . 731  753 

IV.  A.  Seidel,  Texas . 755  746 

Ilolser’s  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y....752  741 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 757  738 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.723  731 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y . 743  731 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass _ 766  S12 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  N.  Y.727  725 

Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  . 731  713 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 694  710 

New  Ilampshires — 

E.  N.  Larabee,  N.  II . 687  716 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  II . 706  707 

II.  S.  &  M.  E.  Twitchell,  N.  11.713  686 


“What  became  of  your  little  kitten?” 
asked  the  visitor  of  a  small  boy.  “Why, 
haven’t  you  heard?”  “No,  was  it 
drowned?”  “No.”  "Lost?”  "No.”  “Pois¬ 
oned?"  “No.”  “Then  what  happened  to 
it?”  “It  growed  up  into  a  cat.”  —  Credit 
Lost. 


Highest  in  vitamins  .  .  .  especially  fortified  in  Vitamin  “G”  through 
adequate  milk  sugar  feed  content  .  .  .  most  accurate  mineral  balance 
including  proper  iodine  content  .  .  .  provides  everything  needed 
to  develop  faster  growing,  better  feathered,  stronger  bodied  chicks. 
The  safest,  most  certain  start  on  the  road  to  larger  poultry  profits. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ELMER  H.WENE 

10  BREEDS 

OO 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


■  u  one 

7 


FAMOUS  FOR  BIGGER  EGGS-- BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  16  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  long  life.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers.  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males. 
We  are  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs.) 
10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 
PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERACES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 
That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  ‘1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.’’  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

“  My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.’’ 

My  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


F 


U/€N€  CHICK  FARfYIS 


I’ll  Send  You  My  1936  Catalog  FREE 

—Just  Mail  a  Penny  Postcard  Today 

Don’t“KeepChfcfccm”-< Let  “Kerlin-Quality”  Chickens  “Keep  You” 


KERLIN-QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— The  Money-Making  Strain: 
Bred,  Developed,  Improved  for  36  Years. 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD -TESTED 

—for  B.  W.D.  (tube  agglutination  method)  by  licensed  Vets 
and  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Mountain  reared 
trapnested  breeders.  Big,  Beautiful,  vigorous 
white  birds.  Customers  report  flock  averages  to  200, 
up  to  and  over  250  eggs;  mortality  under  3%. 


PROFIT  SHARING 
CERTIFICATE 


Over  100  Official 
Contest  Records— 
up  to  331  eggs  — 

Worth  upto  $100. 00  to  anybody  ovf J*  cash, 

ordering  * 4  Kerlin  -  Quality  ”  Sold,  silver  and 
baby  chicks  this  year.  Full  de-  bronxe  awards  for 
tails  in  catalog.  unusual  merit. 


Bred  for  Size  and  Type 

This  hen  laid  331  eggs  at 
Alabama  Contest.  Hen 
represents  true  “Kerlin- 
Quality”  type. 


W.W.  Kerlin 

Owner, 

Manager 


Day-Old  Pullets 

Weguarantee90%  sex  accuracy, 
but  we  delivered  far  greater 
accuracy  last  season.  Also  day 
old  chicks  (no  9exing  done). 
Low  prices.  100°b  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


RERUN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa 


Coburn’s  Reds 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Are  you  looking  for  strong,  healthy 
chicks  with  exceptional  vitality  ? 

Buy  R.  I.  Red  chicks  bred  and  raised  in 
Massachusetts  —  they  live  and  grow  well. 
Every  bird  on  our  plant  Pullorum  tested, 
tube  agglutination  method,  with  uo  re¬ 
actors  found*  Our  1930  catalog  is  now 
ready.  W  rite  if  or  it  today. 

CHARLES  H.  COBURN,  Tyngsboro,  Mass. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

22  YEARS  hatching  &  breeding  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Chicks  are  Special-Bred  from  blood  lines  of  trap-nest 
records  270-337  eggs  per  bird,  of  large  snow  white 
eggs,  livability  guaranteed.  Early  order  discount. 
Free  folder  and  prices. 

WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
Box  H-216,  Earl  Woolf,  Owner,  Milford,  N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HERBSTER’ 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  X.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R, 


s 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


$8—100 


.  $7.00-100 

mcclure,  pa. 


Maule’s  Seed  Book  FB£E 


Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  giant, 
luscious  vegetables,  also  finest 
flowers.  Low  prices — Book  free.  Write 
today:  WM.  HENRY  MAU4-E, 

869  Maule  Bldg.,  PhiladclDhia,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


More  than  a  year  ago  John  J.  Eisner, 
with  offices  at  342  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  sold  me  some  oil  royalties.  After 
I  purchased  them  I  made  an  investiga¬ 
tion  and  found  that  they  were  not  what 
Mr.  Eisner  claimed,  so  he  offered  some¬ 
thing  else  that  was  to  pay  me  a  monthly 
income  of  not  less  than  $35.  Having  a 
little  money  and  feeling  that  such  an  in¬ 
come  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  com¬ 
ing  in,  I  let  him  make  the  exchange,  sell¬ 
ing  some  bonds  that  I  had  held  for  a 
number  of  years  and  turning  the  proceeds 
over  to  him.  After  waiting  a  number  of 
months  I  heard  nothing  regarding  the 
new  lease,  no  royalties,  and  of  course  be¬ 
came  dissatisfied,  and  told  Mr.  Eisner  so. 
He  agreed  to  give  me  $800  back,  although 
it  was  not  all  that  I  had  paid  him  but 
nearly  so,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  send  me  $400  at  once  and  $400  in 
60  to  90  days. 

I  received  the  first  $400  and  have 
waited  since  for  the  $400  balance. 

While  Mr.  Eisner  promised  to  pay,  he 
has  never  gotten  in  touch  with  me.  I 
have  written  him  several  times,  the  last 
time  two  weeks  ago  by  registered  letter 
and  the  letter  was  delivered  to  him  in 
person.  I  have  made  several  trips  to  see 
him  but  he  is  always  out.  Several  weeks 
ago  I  was  told  at  his  office  that  he  would 
be  in  at  four  o’clock,  and  for  me  to  re¬ 
turn,  when  I  did  I  was  told  by  a  girl  in 
his  office  that  he  was  on  his  way  back 
from  Philadelphia  and  to  leave  my  phone 
number  and  he  would  call  me  but  noth¬ 
ing  was  heard  from  him.  E.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

Our  three  letters  to  Mr.  Eisner  also 
have  gone  unanswered.  Such  a  prac¬ 
tice  is  sufficient  reason  to  caution  our 
other  subscribers  in  dealing  with  this 
man. 

Oil  royalty  promotion  has  become  very 
high-powered  within  the  last  year  and  as 
a  consequence,  people  who  consider  they 
must  invest  in  oil  royalties,  should  at 
least  take  time  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  integrity  and  background  of  the  pro¬ 
moter. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Kraft  Bird  Co.,  at  5 
East  15th  St.,  New  York  City.  They  ad¬ 
vertise  breeding  canaries  for  sale,  and  of¬ 
fer  to  buy  back  all  that  you  wish  to  send 
them.  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  the 
buy-back  plan,  but  would  like  to  know  if 
their  breeders  are  what  they  claim.  They 
advertise  that  they  have  been  doing  a 
large  business  since  1918.  Their  prices 
for  breeders  do  not  seem  too  high  and  of 
course  if  you  sold  young  back  to  them  you 
would  be  paid  for  the  class  of  birds  you 
sent  them.  c.  E.  H. 

Connecticut. 

We  have  had  complaints  against  this 
concern  of  delay  in  shipment  and  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  birds,  some  of  which  were  ad¬ 
justed.  We,  however,  do  not  look  with 
favor  on  any  buy-back  plan  and  we  could 
not  advise  taking  up  the  proposition.  Sat¬ 
isfactory  breeders  can  be  secured  without 
the  buy-back  string. 

Will  you  do  what  you  can  for  me  in 
this  matter?  For  the  last  four  years  I 
have  been  sending  to  the  Holland  Aster 
Farm,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  for  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  asters.  I  sent  $1  in  the  enve¬ 
lope  with  the  order  for  the  plants  and  I 
put  my  return  address  on  the  outside  of 
the  envelope.  I  waited  tAvo  weeks  and 
not  a  word  from  them  or  any  receipt  of 
plants.  I  then  sent  a  special  delivery 
letter  to  the  manager  of  the  nursery  but 
even  that  did  not  bring  an  answer.  Even 
though  it  Avas  a  small  sum  I  did  need  that 
monej>  s.  M. 

NeAV  York. 

In  response  to  our  demands  for  I'efund 
of  the  money  or  prompt  shipment  of  the 
plants  the  Holland  Heights  Farms  wrote, 
‘T  will  send  money  at  once.”  In  spite 
of  this  neither  the  money  nor  the  plants 
Avere  received. 

Are  the  stocks  of  the  Central  Copper 
Co.,  71  BroadAvay,  NeAV  York,  of  any 
value?  They  Avere  bought  in  1922,  and 
Ave  have  not  heard  from  them  for  10  years 
and  have  not  had  any  dividends.  Can  we 
get  our  money  back?  E.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

When  this  stock  was  offered  our  read¬ 
ers  many  years  ago  Ave  publicly  advised 
against  putting  money  into  it  from  the 
time  it  was  launched.  We  knoAV  no  Avay 
to  redeem  the  stock  at  this  time. 

Henry  W.  CraAvford,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  is  held  by  the  Federal  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  on  charges  of  mail  fraud. 
He  advertised  as  a  stamp  broker  in 
many  philatelic  magazines  and  stamp  col¬ 
lectors  in  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union  sent  money  orders  for  stamps,  but 
it  is  alleged  Crawford  neglected  to  send 
the  stamps  advertised  and  pocketed  the 
money.  It  is  also  alleged  by  the  postal  au¬ 
thorities  that  in  NeAV  York  City  Craw- 
ford  used  the  firm  name  of  the  West¬ 
chester  Stamp  Company, 


I  suav  your  article  about  the  Mill  End 
Company.  I  received  a  card  from  the 
Art  Shop,  Dept.  37,  200  North  Buchanan 
St.,  Marion,  Ilk,  Avith  the  same  offer.  I 
sent  the  25  cents  and  have  not  received 
the  package  nor  heard  a  word  from  them 
since.  They  also  had  printed  on  the 
bottom  to  put  an  “x”  in  a  square  if  I 
would  like  home  work,  which  I  Avould 
greatly  appreciate  if  I  could  get  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  MRS.  L.  B. 

NeAV  York. 

The  proposition  made  by  the  Art  Shop 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Mill  End 
Company  and  the  result  to  those  Avho  an- 
SAver  the  advertisement  seems  to  be  the 
same.  It  is  about  the  meanest  kind  of  a 
swindle.  To  the  people  Avho  ansAver  an 
advertisement  of  this  kind  25  cents  means 
a  great  deal  and  the  hope  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  to  do  at  home  leads  them  into  the 
net.  We  hope,  hoAvever,  our  readers  will 
recognize  the  earmarks  and  save  their 
quarters.  If  no  reply  or  goods  are  re¬ 
ceived  Ave  would  suggest  sending  the  com¬ 
plaint  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  see  by  your  paper  you  will  collect 
some  bills.  I  am  a  subscriber.  Will  you 
collect  one  for  me?  The  bill  is  for  a 
load  of  pressed  hay  amounting  to  $27.01. 
We  have  Avritten  him  several  letters  and 
he  does  not  answer.  His  name  is  Leo 
Altman,  Newton  St.,  South  Hadley, 
Mass.  - '  *  f.  v.  D.  * 

NeAV  York. 

We  had  this  account  in  the  hands  of 
two  attorneys  and  both  report  that  they 
cannot  collect  it  and  that  there  is  no  way 
collection  can  be  enforced.  The  account 
must  therefore  be  charged  off  as  wortli- 
less. 

Knowing  that  you  do  not  accept  pay, 
I  am  enclosing  the  check  and  am  asking 
that  you  please  send  my  mother  a  year’s 
subscription  to  The  Rural  N eav- Yorker. 
Please  return  the  balance  of  the  check  to 
me.  s.  r. 

NeAV  York. 

Our  services  to  our  readers  are  Avithout 
thought  of  compensation  but  a  return  of 
this  kind  stimulates  our  efforts  to  render 
aid  and  is  appreciated  by  us.  Not  ahvays 
are  Ave  successful  in  our  attempts  but  we 
folloAV  through  to  the  last  analysis. 


In  November,  1933,  I  sold  to  the  Jade 
Shop,  Miss  Mabel  Caldwell,  owner,  of 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  some  maple  syrup,  the 
amount  of  bill  was  $16,  and  at  first  she 
kept  promising  to  pay,  but  of  late  she 
does  not  pay  any  attention  to  letters  sent 
her.  Is  there  any  Avay  you  could  help  me 
to  collect?  L.  s. 

Vermont. 

This  is  another  party  who  is  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  outstanding  accounts  and  our  at¬ 
torney  reports  that  all  attempts  to  locate 
her  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Will  you  try  to  help  me  out?  I  am  en¬ 
closing  a  copy  of  a  note  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  collect  from  C.  W.  Camp¬ 
bell,  126  Market  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J.. 
This  man  pays  no  attention  to  my  letters, 

New  York.  i.  c.  b. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  left  the  address 
given  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  lo¬ 
cate  him  and  therefore  the  account  can¬ 
not  be  collected.  When  just  debts  are 
not  paid  when  due  it  is  Avise  to  folloAV 
them  up  promptly  and  not  give  the  debt¬ 
ors  a  chance  to  disappear  in  this  AAray. 
We  are  sorry  to  have  failed  our  friend. 


Herbert  Cole  and  George  Cole,  New 
York  bond  salesmen,  canvassed  up-State 
individuals,  among  Avliom  Avas  a  retired 
minister.  They  represented  that  they  had 
exceptionally  good  bonds  and  Avould  be 
glad  to  take  in  exchange  bonds  which 
Avere  not  paying  and  by  the  exchange 
the  party  Avould  be  the  possessor  of 
good  securities  instead  of  the  alleged 
Avorthless  ones.  It  is  alleged  that  bonds 
in  the  value  of  $7,000  were  turned  over 
to  the  Coles  and  the  exchange  made.  Com¬ 
plaint  AAras  made  to  the  authorities  and 
the  Coles  Avere  apprehended  and  the 
bonds  found  in  their  possession.  The 
eagerness  to  get  possession  of  securities 
indicates  that  they  are  of  greater  value 
than  the  ones  offered  in  exchange  and  it 
is  wise  to  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  such  pro¬ 
posals.  The  victims  often  accept  their 
loss  and  refrain  from  making  complaint 
but  it  is  not  often  that  the  tricksters  are 
so  quickly  apprehended. 
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Leghorns  -Reds  ~ Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 
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:  All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

^  -  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM WELL  BREEDER?) 


1911 


When  you  buy  Hairs  Chicks  you  get 
more  than  just  chicks 


1936 


With  and  behind  every  chick  is  the  accumulated  experience  of 

25  YEARS 

as  a  poultry  farm,  a  breeding  plant,  a  hatchery,  and  a  service  organization. 
We  started  selling  baby  chicks  in  1911,  and  1936  is  our 

SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 

We  have  always  done  the  best  job  we  knew  how  to  do,  but  each  year  has 
taught  us  something  new.  Year  by  year  we  have  improved  the  quality  of  our 
hatchery  flocks;  through  the  years  we  have  learned  to  hatch  a  better  chick. 

We  do  not  have  to  guess,  we  do  not  have  to  follow  methods  and  policies 
which  have  proved  successful  to  others  —  WE  KNOW,  because  we  have 
learned  through  25  years  of  hatching,  brooding,  rearing,  housing,  care  — 
25  years  exploring,  experimenting,  studying  pure  breeds  and  crossbreeds 
to  find  the  MOST  PROFITABLE  chicks  for  our  continually  growing 
army  of  customers. 

For  more  than  7  years  every  single  egg  that  has  gone  into  our  mammoth 
incubators  has  been  from  flocks 

Officially  found  Free  from  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 

—  no  wonder  Hall’s  Chicks  have  a  great  reputation  of  livability! 

We  pioneered  in  introducing  the  Rock-Red  cross  —  “Barred  Hallcross" 
—  in  1931,  and  now  nearly  everyone  is  doing  it! 

But  crosses  between  two  breeds  vary  in  quality  just  as  the  two  parent  stocks 
vary  in  quality,  and  we  believe  our  flocks  of  Rocks  and  the  Reds,  as  well  as  of 
New  Hampshires,  Leghorns,  and  Wyandottes,  have  no  superiors. 

Each  year  our  business  grows  because  more 
and  more  poultry  raisers  discover  the 

EXTRA  PROFITABLENESS 

of  Hall’s  Chicks 

It  has  taken  25  years  to  assure  all  this  extra  profitableness, 
and  we  offer  it  to  you  without  extra  charge. 

Get  Hall’s  Chicks  in  1936,  and  prove  for 
yourself  this  extra  profitableness 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week 
without  a  hatch,” 
Since  1927 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


T  SCO  U  NT  ON 


WOLF 


FARMERS1 

FRIEND 


You'll  Save  Money  by  ORDERING  NOW! 

Got  the  facts  Now  about  my  Big  Early  Order  Discounts... it  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Got  started  NOW  with  Wolf  "Farmers'  Friend  "Chicks  and  cash  in  on  the  early  profits 
Wolf  “Farmers'  Friend"  chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  A.  P.  A  are  tho  choice  of  thousands 
My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete  story  obout  our  11  profitable  breeds  and  how  we 
have  improved  our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Bloodtesting  with  Anti 
gen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector.  All 
reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100“'°  livo  delivery.  Got  my  Big  FREE  Catalog  ...  it 
is  full  of  fact*  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  card,  or  write  TODAY* 


GURU 


WOLF 


HATCHINGS.  BREEDING  CO. 


CIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


BOX  5 


Colonial  jFimtt 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State— kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  “no  molt"  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
iiigh.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  audi  EGGS — from  ‘Oiigh  record”  It.O.P.  parentage.  N.ID.,  State  accredited  insures 
100%  freedom  from  B.  W.D. — no  reactors.  Ordfer  these  “ability-proven”  chicks NOW.  Gctcatalog. 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  5SJK  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


KjoIZxvt  LARGE  EGO  STRAIN  ENGLISH  UEGHOMtt 


for  J 

VIGOR/ 

HARDY/ 

NORTHERN/ 
STOCK 


PEARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


f ELEVEN  GENERATIONS 

of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-tested  breeders  back 
P  of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers. 


SI? 


Nes-to-U 


N.  H. 


Catalog 


ll 


EVERY 

V  CHICK 

1  FROM 

26  to  30  oz. 

EGGS 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD) 
Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


Electric  hatched. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROC! 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  REO-ROCK  CROSS . 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R, 


Per — • 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

each) 

..$4.75 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 

S.  .  .  . 

9.00 

43.00 

85.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

. . 

. .  6.25 

12.00 

58.00 

115.00 

Can 

ship  C 

■  O.  D 

Catalog  free. 

SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD  TESTED  CHIX 


FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXCELLENT  QUALITY 

Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog.  25 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $2.25 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . .  .  2.25 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks  .  2.50 

White  Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Reds  .  2.50 

New  Hampshires,  guaranteed  livability  .  3.00 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  . .  4.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  — 


SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 


50 

$4.25 

4.50 

4.75 

4.75 

5.75 

7.75 
PORT 


100 

$8.00 

8.50 

9.00 

9.00 

11.00 

15.00 


500 

$38.75 

41.25 

43.75 

43.75 

53.75 

73.75 


TREV0RT0N, 


1000 
$75.00 
80.00 
85.00 
85.00 
105.00 
145.00 
PENNA. 


Philadelphia  Livestock 

Steers,  choice,  $9.75  to  $10. 25;  fair  to  koo<1, 
$8  50  to  $0;  good  to  choice.  $5.75  to  $0.50;  fair 
to  good.  $4.50  to  $5.75;  bologna  cows,  $3.25  to 
$4  25;  bulls,  bologna,  best,  $0.50  to  $7.25;  light 
bologna  bulls,  $5  to  $0;  calves,  choice,  nearby, 
$13:  a  few  selected,  $13.50;  mediums,  $10  to 
$11.50;  common  and  thin,  $5  to  $8;  Tennessee, 
Obion  and  West  Virginia,  choice,  common  and 
medium,  $5  to  $10.50;  heavy  calves,  $4  to  $8. 

Sheep,  wethers,  extra,  $0.50  to  $0.75;  fair  to 
good,  $5  to  $5.75;  common,  $2.50  to  $4:  heavy 
fat  ewes,  $4.50  to  $5;  medium  weight,  fat  ewes, 
$5.50  to  $5.05;  lambs,  choice,  $12.25  to  $12.35; 
mediums,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  common  to  fair,  $8 

ifogs  — Best  westerns,  handyweight,  140  to  100 
lbs.,  $11  to  $11.50. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 

Ho"s  140  to  220  lbs.,  top  $11:  deck,  330-lb. 
averages,  $10.25;  100  to  120  lbs.,  $10.25  to 
$10.75;  good  sows,  $9. 

Good  steers  quoted  $8.20  to  $9  an  above;  top 
heifers,  $8.00;  best  cows  up  to  $6.00;  bulls,  $7 
down.  Calves,  bulk  vealers,  $12.50  to  $13;  selec- 

t*°Good*a'nd  choice  lambs  $10.50  to  $11.25;  top 
$11.25;  yearlings  $9.25  down;  good  sheep  $0 
to  $0.25. 


INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES 

Tree  Ripened 

DIRECT  FROM  FIRST  -  PRIZE  $3  00  Bushel 
WINNER  GROWERS  of  FLORIDA  p„paW 

Marvelous  flavor— full  of  juice,  supply  needed  vi¬ 
tamins  in  winter.  Can  assort  with  grapefruit, 
tangerines,  few  kumquats.  Just  like  you  picked 
them  yourself.  Cost  you  no  more  than  you  pay  at 
your  grocer  for  ordinary  Florida  fruit. 

SPECIAL  WITH  ABOVE  ORDER— or  send  250 
separately — Tropical  Wonder  Leaves — sprout  with¬ 
out  water  or  soil.  Just  pin  on  _  window  curtain. 
Sprouts  growing  5  to  20  Chandelier  plants  attain- 
ing  average  height  of  2  feet.  We  send  3  leaves, 
complete  instructions.  You  can  have  full-grown 
plants  in  60  days. 

CHESTER  GROVES 

City  Point,  V  Florida 


Cabbage 

World’s  most  popu¬ 
lar  Cabbage,  enough  seeds 
i  for  230  plants.  FREE  with 
j  Maule’s  Seed  Book.  Send 
r  3c  for  postage.  Or,  send  $1 
’for  Zx  lb.  postpaid.  You’ll 
grow  prize  vegetables  and  . 
lowers  with  Maule’s  test¬ 
ed.  guaranteed  seeds.  You  may  want  to 
use  Maule’s  famous  Easy-Payment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  870  Maule  Bldg.,  PHILA,  PA. 

FRESH  EGGS1  WANTED 

Farmers,  Poultrymen:  Writeus  for  tags  and  Shipping  in¬ 
structions.  We  need  fresh  eggs  every  week.  Largest  fresh 
egg  distributors,  established  1910.  Payment,  in  24  houns. 

KRENRICH-BRITTEN  CO.,  INC., 

177  Duane  Street,  _ New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R,  BRENNER  &  SONS 
858  Greenwich  St.  _  INew  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  MarKet,  New  York 

DATTCDICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
BAl  ILKILO  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

OO  VOLT  RADIO —  Using  Only  35  Watts 

G «  jay  Dreher  Corp.,  Ill  Eighth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

_ uaraiiitee^ 

Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco,  five  pounds 
$1.00,  Ten  $2.00.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box 
cigars  free.  Carlton  Tobacco  Co..  Paducah,  Kentucky 

— good  sideline,  pleasure,  profit. 
Send  *1.00  for  one  year  sub¬ 
scription  and  190  page  book 
“First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping.”  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


York  City 


EES 


Films  developed  any  size  25c  coin- 

Including  two  enlargements,  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

n  n  ■»  n  Gem  and  C  blades,  2Sc.  Blades,  l  -25c. 
IX  /-%  dm.  \J  IX  all  types.  Kirby  Co.,  E.  Chatham,  N.  Y . 


a  Da  ALL  Marks.  Bvy  Direct. 

I  IlCS  &  IXaOlUS  Sa<e)lune.v.  SIMS,lale,N.Y 


CANDLEWICK  BED  SPREADS 

Make  your  own.  So  easy  a  child  can  make  them.  Be- 
Quires  only  a  few  hours  work,  Beautiful  design,  full 
size  spread  of  best  Quality  materials.  Complete  Kit, 
any  color,  full  instructions.  Postpaid  $1.95. 

HOME  KRAFT,  Box  4803,  PHILADELPH  IA,  Pa. 


100 

HOWARD 


a  PRINTING  * 

Letter  Heads  &  Envelopes 
8Axll  (3  lines  type)  4x94 

ELMORE  :  350  W.  31st  St.,  NewYork  City 


>AM 

X  P.P. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issoe  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  


Farm  Help  Wanted  ] 


WANTED — Single,  good  dry-hand  milker,  certi¬ 
fied  farm;  farm-raised  preferred,  good  habits, 
write  stating  references;  five  years’  experience, 
age,  weight,  height;  no  liquor  or  cigarettes; 
wages  $35  with  advancement;  15  cows. 
washed;  without  automobile  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  1195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY,  RELIABLE  man  for  general  farm 
work;  $15  per  month  to  start.  MARTIN  PRE- 
BRACHA,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  TO  OCCUPY  lodge  on  large  estate  in 
Dutchess  County:  man  to  take  care  of  few 
horses,  dogs,  pheasants,  etc.;  take  active  inter¬ 
est  in  improving  property;  wife  to  keep  house 
for  owner  and  family  on  occasional  week-ends; 
extremely  light  work;  retired  groom  or  kennel- 
man  ideal  for  position;  heat,  light_  furnished, 
seasonable  farm  products  supplied;  $50  a  month; 
detailed  qualifications  and  references  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  for  suitable  white 
Protestant  couple,  not  over  40,  on  modern 
farm,  12  miles  from  Bridgeport;  woman  good 
cook  and  general  houseworker;  man,  farmer, 
milk  two  cows,  bandy;  room  and  bath  in  main 
house;  write  stating  past  experience,  salary-  de¬ 
sired  and  snapshots  if  possible.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-HAND,  MUST  be  able  to  care  for  poul¬ 
try,  garden  and  general  farm  work,  drive 
car;  good  job  for  right  man.  ANTON  NIELSEN, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


WOMAN  FOR  GENERAL  housework  and  cook¬ 
ing.  business  couple;  state  age  and  salary 
expected.  MRS.  CHARLES  KAUFMAN,  880 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  man  on  small 
poultry  farm;  good  borne,  small  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1219,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  TO  HELP  with  chickens  and  garden  work; 

state  age,  references,  wages,  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  THOROUGHLY  experienced  in  brooding 
chicks,  also  a  night  man,  for  large  Vermont 
farm.  ADVERTISER  1223,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Healthy,  active,  cheerful  cook, 
housekeeper,  country,  steady:  no  laundry; 
adults;  $3  weekly;  references.  BOX  53,  Ridge- 
bury,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  OF  GOOD  character,  single,  who 
can,  because  he  knows  how.  produce  eggs  on 
a  fine  up-to-date  Northern  New  Jersey  plant 
carrying  3.000  layers;  am  not  interested  in 
jacks  of  all  trades  who  have  drifted  into  the 
business  but  in  one  who  has  been  successful  be¬ 
cause  he  liked  the  work;  will  consider  a  mar¬ 
ried  man  without  children  whose  wife  is  will¬ 
ing  to  cook  for  one  or  two  other  men;  this  is  a 
real  opportunity  for  the  right  people;  please  do 
not  ask  for  interview  or  further  correspondence 
unless  you  can  produce  exceptionally  good  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1229,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  White,  Protestant  young  woman, 
cook  housework,  family  three  adults;  might 
consider  married  couple,  chauffeur-gardener; 
thirty  to  seventy  dollars;  replies  must  mention 
age,  character  and  experience,  references.  BOX 
458,  Toms  River,  X.  J. 

WANTED — Farm  manager,  salary  or  profit  shar¬ 
ing;  dairy  farm,  grade  A,  twenty-five  cows; 
please  furnish  full  particulars  regarding  quali¬ 
fications.  ADVERTISER  124S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM  helper,  single,  $30  Winter.  $50 
Summer;  board  self  in  living  quarters  partly 
furnished.  JOHN  OLSON,  Falls  Village.  Conn. 

POULTRYMAN,  STRONG;  state  experience,  age 
anil  wages.  ADVERTISER  1244,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  plain  cook,  white 
woman,  honest,  neat,  and  fond  of  children; 
family  of  five,  with  excellent  accommodations, 
Westchester  County;  state  salary  expected,  per¬ 
sonal  description  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
1243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  good  milker,  general  farm-hand, 
$23  monthly,  board.  ALFRED  W.  SPANN, 
Reaville,  N.  J. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  capable,  con¬ 
scientious  housekeeper,  cook:  children;  perma¬ 
nent  position;  $23  monthly.  SIMPSON,  Spring 
Form,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  AGE  35  to  45,  American,  mod¬ 
ern  home,  adults,  country;  ideal  for  person 
seeking  good  home  with  small  salary.  Write 
ADVERTISER  1241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Farmer  for  general  farming  and 
dairy  work;  must  be  married  man  with  small 
family;  Pennsylvania;  in  reply  state  age  and 
experience:  $50  a  month  and  house.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Couple  to  run  poultry  farm  on  shares 
or  rent;  excellent  broiler  business.  CHRIS¬ 
TIANA  BROS.,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  hotel  man  or  chef  with  a 
few  thousand  dollars  to  take  over  large  and 
one  of  the  best  Summer  propositions  in  the 
country;  doing  tine  business  and  unlimited  as  to 
development;  rare  opportunity.  ADVERTISER 
1233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER-COOK,  bright  young  girl.  New 
York  suburb;  room,  bath,  no  laundry;  state 
wages,  references.  ADVERTISER  1232,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man,  experienced  horseshoeing  and 
general  farming  to  help  on  dairy  farm;  $40 
per  month  to  start  with  good  home,  board,  wash¬ 
ing.  etc.:  pleasant  surroundings;  one  mile  from 
town:  married  man  will  be  considered.  J.  A. 
BLAKESLEE,  R.  D.  3,  Newton,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 

HERDSMAN,  SWEDISH,  married,  all  around 
experience,  registered  stock,  certified  milk, 
mastitis.  Graham’s  school:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRUCK  OR  TRACTOR  driver  desires  position; 

long  or  short  haul,  milk  route  considered.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG.  STRONG,  reliable  orchard  man  desires 
position;  thorough  knowledge  of  spraying, 
trimming,  fertilizers,  etc.;  handle  tractor,  im¬ 
plements  and  men;  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  BY  AMERICAN  couple,  work  on  farm 
or  estate,  capable  of  taking  charge:  will  board 
belli.  ADVERTISER  1213,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged 
American  bachelor  with  20  years’  practical 
experience  with  chickens  wants  job;  capable 
and  conscientious  worker  who  can  make  flock 
pay.  ADVERTISER  1213,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED-  -Refined  couple,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  position  caretaker,  gardener,  handy  man; 
wife,  cooking,  housework;  elderly  couple  or 
small  family;  references;  state  salary  and  re¬ 
quirements.  ADVERTISER  1217,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  requires  situation;  under¬ 
stands  janitor  work,  vegetable  gardeu  and  can 
milk.  ADVERTISER  1218,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARD  manager,  agricul¬ 
tural  school  graduate,  10  years’  experience. 
ADVERTISER  1216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  CERTIFIED  milk  herdsman, 
dairyman,  route  driver,  single,  27,  wishes  em¬ 
ployment;  best  references;  give  details.  RUS¬ 
SELL  GILL,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  one  child;  experienced 
market  gardeners,  clean,  honest,  practical;  no 
tobacco,  sober;  want  position  on  estate  or  farm 
or  will  run  place  no  shares  for  right  people; 
state  particulars;  references  furnished.  WM. 
LEES,  1104  23rd  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  GOOD  cook,  experienced,  re¬ 
fined,  seeks  position,  with  small  family;  likes 
children;  country  or  town.  ADVERTISER  1227, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  WOMAN  wishes  to  care  for  invalid 
child;  willing  assume  other  light  household 
duties.  ADVERTISER  1228,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19  years,  desires  opportunity  on 
farm.  FRANK  REID,  450  W.  163rd  St.,  New 
York  City. 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
1226,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  AMERICAN  farm  foreman  de¬ 
sires  position  on  large  modern  farm;  now  fore¬ 
man  on  a  400-acre  estate  In  Northampton  Coun¬ 
ty;  honest,  reliable,  references  from  present  and 
past  employers;  electric.  Address  JOHN  WAR¬ 
NER,  Camel’s  Hump,  R.  1,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


CHAUFFEUR,  VALET  or  general  useful  man 
on  estate,  reliable;  city,  country  driving:  go 
anywhere;  unquestionable  reference.  HARTEN, 
404  E.  65th  St.,  New  York  City. 


I’OULTRYMAN  OF  16  years’  experience  desires 
change;  sober  and  thoroughly  dependable;  sin¬ 
gle.  ADVERTISER  1231,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE;  man  good  farmer, 
drives  car;  woman  good  housekeeper  and  man¬ 
ager.  ADVERTISER  1247,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position,  small  estate  or 
farm;  good  horseman,  milker,  handy  with 
tools;  steady,  dependable;  assume  responsibili¬ 
ties:  moderate  wage  if  hours  not  too  long.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1245,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POULTRY  OR  STOCK  farm  manager,  30  years’ 
successful,  practical  experience,  all  branches, 
20  years  breeding  registered  Guernseys;  last 
place  developed  poultry  plant  15,000  layers- 
executive  ability;  responsible  position  desired. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1242,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  work  on  farm;  will  run 
farm  on  shares;  'references.  ADVERTISER 
1239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  35,  experienced  in  in¬ 
cubation.  brooding,  cure  of  laying  hens,  ca- 
ponizing,  raising  game,  turkeys,  etc.,  desires 
work  on  private  estate  or  poultry  plant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  23  years,  wants  work  on  dairy; 

8  years’  experience  with  milker:  Mennonite 
community  preferred.  LONE  STAR  FARM  R.  1, 
Gap,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  caretaker  by  married 
man.  one  child  9;  experienced  gardening, 
dairying,  poultry,  repairs,  drive  car.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1236,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 135-acre  farm,  dairy,  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment.  ACKERMAN  &  KIRCHNER, 
New  York-Atlantic  City  Blvd.,  Tuekerton,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 3S  acres  light  sandy  loam, 
24  acres  of  woodland,  suitable  for  poultry, 
berries,  asparagus,  melons  and  early  truck:  12- 
room  shingled  house,  electricity,  bathroom,  fur¬ 
nace.  double  garage,  2  poultry  houses;  mill 
stream  and  old  .mill  on  place;  on  Clioptank 
River:  good  roads;  low  taxes;  price  $5,000.  A. 
B.  LINHARD,  Greensboro,  Maryland. 


150-ACRE,  32-HEAD  modern  dairy  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  market:  tenant  supply  stock,  some 
equipment;  rent  $25  month.  GRANARY,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm.  12  acres,  good  buildings, 
water,  timber.  DAVID  BUCK,  Creseo,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE1 — Fruit  farm  at  Camden.  Delaware, 
$10,000.  C.  B.  MOWELL,  General  Delivery, 
Miami,  Florida. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  gas 
station.  WARD,  15  Lawn  Ave.,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- — 110-acre  farm,  good  buildings,  ex¬ 
cellent  soil,  barn  and  farm  capable  of  keeping 
50  cows;  living  stream  in  pasture;  chicken 
coops  accommodates  2,000  hens;  electricity;  cen¬ 
tralized  school.  RALPH  GRUBER,  Jamestown, 
Pa. 


25-ACRE  WOOD-LOT,  $79.  H.  L.  FRENCH, 
Ricbmondville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  10  or  15-acre  plot  with  small  ga¬ 
rage  or  gas  station  on  State  road:  have  a  75- 
acre  farm  to  trade  for  it.  ADVERTISER  1212, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  sale,  buildings  nearly  new,  bath. 

electric,  gas;  near  Trenton,  N.  J.  JOHN 
SHII’SKI,  Kuser  ILL,  It.  I).  3,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


VILLAGE  FARM.  106  acres,  carry  25  cows,  16- 
room  colonial  bouse,  good  buildings,  good  re¬ 
pair,  new  dairy  barn,  cost  $2,000:  buildings  in¬ 
sured  $5,650:  price  $4,000:  hard  road.  Albany  35 
miles.  ADVERTISER  1220,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  or  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
near  Grade  A  creamery,  in  New  Jersey;  very 
good  buildings,  all  improvements;  60  miles  from 
New  York:  with  good  stream  or  lake;  state  ex¬ 
act  location  and  all  details,  ADVERTISER 
1221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  to  let.  Camp  Delaware,  about  100 
acres  with  frontage  of  1,500  feet  on  Dela¬ 
ware  River,  one  mile  from  Lordville,  N.  V. ; 
beautiful  scenery  and  ideal  camp  site;  sale 
price  $2,500,  your  own  terms.  H.  I.  PELS, 
Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Drovers  Tavern  Farm,  12(4  miles 
east  of  Syracuse  and  4  miles  west  of  Caze- 
novia;  a  very  good  farm,  a  brand  new  barn  with 
capacity  for  50  cows,  running  water,  9-room 
house  with  modern  conveniences,  electric  lights, 
bath,  furnace,  2-car  garage  in  basement  of 
house,  built  in  wash  tubs,  150  acres,  well 
fenced:  plenty  of  fire  wood.  Write  DOROTHY 
S.  CLARK,  Drovers  Tavern  Farms,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  farm  within  S5  miles  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  1230,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Upper  Drovers  Tavern  Farm  on  the 
Palmer-Peck  Hill  Road,  300  feet  from  the 
main  road,  excellent  new  27-foot  county  road, 
9-room  house  with  modern  improvements,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  bath,  etc.;  barns  in  good  condition; 
138  acres  of  excellent  soil.  Write  MELVILLE 
CLARK,  416  S.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RIVER  BORDERED,  village  dairy  farm.  State 
road;  convenient  to  Cincinnatus;  pleasant 
farmstead,  substantial  13-room  house,  bathroom: 
70-ft.  modern  barn,  30-cow  concrete  stable;  214 
acres,  50  fertile  tillage;  $5,200  ;  20-33-year  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


RENT — Farm,  11  acres,  half  cultivated,  house 
6  rooms,  furnace;  henhouse  20x60,  barn:  in 
village:  brook;  $15  monthly;  commuting  distance. 
MAX  KATZ,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  with  stream  (waterpower), 
near  railroad  in  Northern  Jersey  or  New  York, 
within  50  miles  from  New  York  City;  give  price 
and  details.  ADVERTISER  1246,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200-acre  farm,  equipment,  elec¬ 
tricity,  good  road,  mail,  telephone,  school  bus, 
25  head:  good  buildings,  good  markets;  cash  re¬ 
quired  $1,000.  ADVERTISER  1240,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy,  fruit  farm,  125  acres,  good 
soil,  20-aere  orchard,  trout  stream;  two  houses, 
ample  buildings  including  25-cow  dairy  barn  and 
silo;  all  improvements;  12  miles  from  Capital 
District  markets;  price  $10,000;  full  particulars 
on  request.  ADVERTISER  1234,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WISH  TO  PURCHASE  small  milk  route.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  162-ACRE  stock,  dairy  and  grain 
farm,  95-acre  meadow,  tractor  worked,  near 
Highway  No.  11,  and  all  conveniences;  9-room 
home,  valued  at  $16,000;  quick  sale  $4,409. 
$1,000  down,  balance  20  years.  212  SO.  MAIN 
ST.,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HONEY  —  Choice  new  white  clover  $4.80  per 
60-lb.  can,  two  $9.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta. 
N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-lb.  can  here  clover  $5. 

buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75.  buck¬ 

wheat  $1.45:  honey  for  resale.  RAY  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels.  2  pounds  $1.25,  post¬ 
paid;  pecan  kernels  $1.35  postpaid;  whole- 
black  walnuts  $2.50  for  80-pound  bag;  not  pre¬ 
paid;  fresh,  clean,  high  quality.  II.  F.  STOKE. 
Roanoke,  Virginia. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  white  $5,  amber  $4.20,  buck¬ 
wheat  $4.20,  2S  lbs.  white  $2.50,  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY- — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2-$l.S0,  6-$4.30:  buckwheat  1  pail  85c,  2-$1.60. 
6-$3.75:  all  postpaid  third  zone:  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar  $1.45,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 


SHELLBARK  MEATS  85c  lb.,  2  lbs.  $1.60:  wal¬ 
nut  and  peean  kernels  2  lbs.  $1.35.  GLEN 
DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.95  with 
order,  express  charges  collect:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa, 
Florida. 


PURE  VERMONT  honey.  5-pound  pail  $1.10,  2 
5-pound  pails  $2,  5  pounds  with  comb  $1.25. 
postpaid.  Pancakes,  Vermont  honey.  FRANK 
MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


I’tTRE  HONEY,  our  own  product,  5-lb.  can  light, 
clear  or  chunk  $1.10;  12-lb.  can  amber,  from 
Fall  flowers,  $1.75;  delivered  third  zone.  1. 
STRINGHAM,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50.  60  lbs. 

$5.40,  not  prepaid:  send  no  money,  will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  pounds,  mixed  Fall  $3.90:  amber 
clover,  liquid  $4.23.  LAVERN  DEl’EW,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges 
or  grapefruit,  not  artificially  colored,  de¬ 
livered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per  bushel. 
THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain  fed  hogs,  no  cereal, 
no  water;  5  lbs.  $1.75.  prepaid  third  zone;  satis¬ 
faction  assured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  l’eterboro, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 


COW  AND  HORSE  clippers  sharpened;  enclose 
50c  with  each  set  of  blades  mailed;  factory 
grinding  equipment;  workmanship  guaranteed; 
blades  returned  same  day  received;  established 
1832.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N.  Sixth 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  sampler  made  by  a  “Gurley;” 

please  state  particulars  and  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


25,000  FEET  USED  1] 4-inch  and  2-inch  black 
iron  pipe.  LONG  ISLAND  DUCK  FARM,  El- 
mont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Hammer  mill  to  grind  Alfalfa  and 
cob  corn;  write  giving  particulars.  S.  W. 
HUFF,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Demorest’s  Family  Magazine  and 
Demorest’s  Young  America;  single  copies  or 
bound  volumes:  please  give  date,  condition  and 
price.  WALTER  J.  HADLEY,  Box  356,  Briglit- 
waters.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fred  Seliuh  (Lebanon.  N.  J.)  to  set¬ 
tle  estate  of  CHAS.  SCHUH,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


Country  Board 


CONVALESCENT,  SEMI  INVALID  or  elderly 
people  cared  for  in  lovely  country  home,  25 
miles  from  New  York  City:  graduate  nurse; 
from  $20  weekly.  ADVERTISER  1224,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ETHICAL  MATERNITY  care  in  country  home, 
25  miles  from  New  York  City:  graduate 
nurse;  from  $25  weekly.  ADVERTISER  1225, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 


FOR  1936 


New  Power  •  •  •  New  Economy  •  •  •  New  Dependability 


NEW  PERFECTED  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

always  equalized  for  quick,  unswerving, 
“straight  line”  stops 


NEW  FULL-TRIMMED 
DE  LUXE  CABS 

with  clear-vision 
instrument  panel 


^°11  are  l°°king  at  the  most  powerful  truck 
in  all  Chevrolet  history  .  .  .  and  the  most 
economical  truck  for  all-round  duty . . .  Chevrolet  for  1936! 


Chevrolet  has  made  three  major  improvements  in  these 
new  1936  Chevrolet  trucks:  (1)  It  has  increased  power. 
(2)  It  has  reduced  operating  costs  to  a  new  record  low. 
And  (3)  it  has  modernized  truck  design  and  construction 
in  every  important  part  and  feature. 

The  brakes  on  these  big,  husky  Chevrolet  trucks  are  Neiv 
Perfected  Hydraulic  Brahes — the  safest  ever  developed. 
The  engine  is  Chevrolet’s  High-Compression  Valve-in-Head 
Engine — giving  an  unmatched  combination  of  power  and 
economy.  The  rear  axle  is  a  Full-Floating  Rear  Axle  of 
maximum  ruggeditess  and  reliability.  And  the  cab  is  a 
New  Full-Trimmed  De  Luxe  Cab  with  clear-vision  instru¬ 
ment  panel — combining  every  advantage  of  comfort  and 
convenience  for  the  driver. 


Buy  one  of  these  1936  Chevrolet  trucks,  and  up  will  go  power 
and  down  will  come  costs  on  your  delivery  or  haulage  jobs. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


NEW  GREATLY  REDUCED  G.M.A.C.  TIME 
PAYMENT  PLAN 

The  lowest  financing  cost  in  G.M.A.C .  history.  Compare 
Chevrolet's  lotv  delivered  prices. 


NEW  HIGH-COMPRESSION  VALVE-IN- 
HEAD  ENGINE 

with  increased  horsepower,  increased  torque, 
greater  economy  in  gas  and  oil 


FULL-FLOATING  REAR  AXLE 

with  barrel  type  wheel  hearings 
exclusive  to  Chevrolet 
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A  Ch  arter 

This  is  the  second  and  concluding  part  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  draft  of  the  proposed  milk  charter  to  enable  dairy¬ 
men  to  price  and  sell  their  own  milk.  The  first  part 
appeared  on  page  52  last  week.  It  is  proposed  that 
dairy  farmers  make  this  charter  to  suit  themselves. 
They  are  invited  to  change,  wholly  cut  out  parts ,  and 
put  in  new  parts  or  write  an  entirely  new  bill.  Leaders 
in  the  Legislature  have  promised  to  give  farmers  what 
they  want.  This  is  just  a  suggestion,  on  the  lines  of 
the  principles  formulated  by  the  milk  committee  and 
approved  by  practically  a  unanimous  vote  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  dairymen  in  the  canvass  of  22  dairy  counties. 
The  committee  has  note  4,795  members  and  growing 
daily.  Give  us  your  reaction  and  suggestions. 

AFFILIATION  OF  GROUPS 

Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Organi¬ 
zation  Committee  every  Unit  organized  under  this 
Act,  every  co-operative  dairy  association  organized 
under  Chapter  77  or  the  Consolidated  Laws,  and 
every  association  or  company  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  State  for  the  marketing  or  sale  of  fluid 
milk  and  cream,  is  hereby  required  to  signify  in 
writing  within  30  days  after  the  passage  of  this  Act 
its  acceptance  of  the  terms  and  provisions  hereof. 

Should  any  such  co-operative  dairy  association,  or 
dairy  association,  company  or  corporation,  organ¬ 
ized  for  the  sale  or  distribution  of  fluid  milk  and 
cream,  fail  within  three  months  after  the  passage 
of  this  Act  to  signify,  as  herein  provided,  acceptance 
of  this  Act,  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  applicable  thereto,  all  of  the 
rights,  provilieges  and  franchises  granted  to  it  under 
any  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  shall  be  thereby 
forfeited. 

Any  non-compliance  with  or  violation  of  this  Act 
shall,  however,  lie  determined  and  adjudged  by  any 
court  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  competent  juris¬ 
diction  in  a  suit  brought  for  that  purpose  under  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Milk  Marketing  Board,  Inc.,  by  the 
president  of  the  body  of  trustees  before  the  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  declared  dissolved. 

In  case  of  such  non-compliance  or  violation  every 
director  who  participated  in  or  assented  to  the  same 
shall  be  held  liable  in  his  personal  or  individual 
capacity  for  all  damages  which  such  corporation,  its 
shareholders,  members  or  any  other  person  shall 
have  sustained  in  consequence  of  such  violation. 

Such  dissolution  shall  not  take  away  or  impair 
any  remedy  against  such  corporation,  its  stock¬ 
holders,  members,  officers  for  any  liability  or  pen¬ 
alty  which,  shall  have  been  previously  incurred. 

THE  MILK  MARKETING  BOARD 

The  Milk  Marketing  Board  shall  be  a  corporate 
body.  It  is  created  as  an  instrument  of  the  State  to 
help  stabilize  the  dairy  industry  for  the  greatest 
good  of  all  the  people  of  the  State.  It  shall  operate 
without  profit. 

Its  duration  shall  be  perpetual. 

Its  members  shall  be  the  Milk  Units.  The  units 
shall  be  represented  in  the  Board  by  a  delegate  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  units. 

The  business  of  the  Board  shall  be  administered 
by  a  body  of  15  directors  to  be  elected  annually  by 
the  delegates. 

When  authorized  by  a  majority  of  producers 
through  the  Local  Milk  Units  the  corporation  may 
buy  and  sell,  rent  and  let  real  estate ;  buy  or  rent, 
equip  and  operate  dairy  buildings  to  handle,  process 
and  manufacture  milk  and  market  the  products.  It 
may  act  as  the  agent  of  producers  for  these  pur¬ 
poses,  or  buy  the  milk  and  operate  the  business  on 
its  own  account.  It  may  borrow  money,  pledge 
credit  or  property  as  security,  liquidate  obligations 
and  transact  any  business  pertaining  to  the  assem¬ 
bly,  manufacture  and  sale  of  milk  and  its  products. 
It  shall  make  monthly  profit  and  loss  statements  to 
the  Units,  keep  accounts  and  records  on  file,  and 
allow  access  to  them  by  producers  and  their  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  responsibility  of  its  members  and  trustees 
shall  be  limited  to  $10  for  each  member  or  trustee. 

Its  principal  office  shall  be  located  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Utica  45  days  after  the  passage 
of  this  Act. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  shall  be  a  chairman,  a 
secretary-treasurer,  and  three  tellers,  elected  by 
ballot. 

Its  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in  the  City  of 
Utica  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  January  each  year,  un¬ 
less  the  Board  selects  and  announces  another  date 
and  place  30  days  prior  to  the  last  Tuesday  of 
January. 

The  trustees  shall  elect  by  ballot  a  president,  sec¬ 
retary,  treasurer,  executive  committee  of  five  trus¬ 
tees,  a  business  manager,  a  marketing  committee  of 
three  or  five  of  which  the  business  manager  shall 
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be  ex-officio  chairman.  The  business  manager  shall 
be  a  man  of  outstanding  successful  business  experi¬ 
ence  and  character.  He  shall  hold  no  other  official 
position  in  the  system,  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  trustees.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  may  not 
be  members  or  trustees. 

The  executive  committee  and  the  business  man¬ 
ager  shall  be  appointed  by  the  trustees.  Other  com¬ 
mittees  may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  as  the 
service  of  the  Board  and  of  the  trustees  may  require. 
The  terms  of  all  committees  shall  terminate  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  appointive  body. 

The  terms  of  the  elective  officers  shall  be  for  one 
year,  except  that  the  term  of  all  officers  elected  at 
the  first  meeting  shall  expire  on  the  date  of  the 
regular  annual  meeting  following  the  first  meeting 
of  delegates. 

The  Board  shall  adopt  by-laws  which  shall  not 
be  inconsistent  with  law  or  this  Act.  The  by-laws 
shall  define  rules  (a)  for  giving  notice  of  regular 
meeting,  when  and  how  special  meeting  shall  be 
called,  and  the  order  of  procedure  at  such  meeting; 
(b)  defining  the  duties  of  officers  and  standing  com¬ 
mittees;  (c)  directing  the  form  of  ballot,  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  annual  and  special  elections;  (d)  and 
such  other  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  may 
deem  to  be  helpful. 

ORGANIZATION  COMMITTEE 

Within  five  days  after  passage  of  this  Act,  an  Or- 
ganzitaion  Committee  of  five  shall  be  organized  with 
authority  to  set  up  this  organization  in  accordance 
with  the  Act.  The  committee  shall  consist  of  the 
president  or  head  of  the  following  organizations : 
the  Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Association ;  the 
Sheffield  Producers  Co-operative  Association ;  the 
Mutual  Dairy  Co-operatives ;  the  New  York  Dairy¬ 
men's  Federation,  and  the  Milk  Committee.  These 
members  may  appoint  substitutes.  In  the  event  that 
one  or  more  of  these  organizations  is  not  represented, 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  may  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  organization  shall  have  power  to  pre¬ 
pare  necessary  blanks,  to  give  notices,  to  call  meet¬ 
ings  and  perform  other  such  services  as  may  seem 
to  it  necessary  for  the  proper  organization  of  the 
local  Milk  Units  and  of  the  Milk  Marketing  Board 
and  the  initial  functioning  of  the  system.  It  shall 
fix  the  date  and  place  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  and  provide  facilities  for  such  meeting.  When 
the  system  is  fully  organized,  the  Organization  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  terminate.  It  may  be  extended  or  ter¬ 
minated  by  vote  of  the  trustees.  Its  functions  will 
be  assumed  by  the  trustees  and  its  records  and  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
the  Board. 

LOCAL  JURISDICTION 

With  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Units  in  an 
area  surrounding  and  including  one  or  more  cities, 
villages  or  hamlets,  the  Units  of  such  area  may  co¬ 
operate  under  a  mutual  contract,  when  approved  by 
the  trustees  or  marketing  committee,  to  supply  the 
needs  of  such  markets  and  area.  The  contract  shall 
define  the  limits  of  such  area,  the  price  plan,  pro¬ 
visions  for  handling  the  surplus  in  the  area,  and 
such  other  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  essential 
to  an  orderly  and  successful  operation  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  milk  in  the  area.  In  such  area  the  mar¬ 
ket  agents  of  the  Units  together  with  an  agent  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  marketing  committee  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  local  committee  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  milk  in  such  area.  No  price  or  terms 
will  be  valid  without  the  approval  of  the  marketing 
committee  of  the  Board. 

MAY  FIX  QUOTA 

Under  rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  trustees  they 
may:  (a)  determine  a  quota  or  quantity  for  each 
producer  or  producers’  association;  (b)  adopt  the 
fiat  plan  of  marketing  milk  on  the  whole  production 
of  a  producer  or  of  one  or  more  Units;  (c)  adopt  a 
quota  plan  based  on  the  volume  of  milk  each  pro¬ 
ducer  contracts  to  deliver  daily  or  monthly  for  the 
fluid  markert  or  (d)  submit  some  other  plan  for  the 
approval  of  the  producers,  provided  the  plan  adopted 
fixes  the  price  for  the  producer  before  the  milk 
leaves  the  farm.  If  the  flat  plan  is  adopted  the 
buyer  shall  contract  for  the  entire  production  of  one 
or  more  Units  for  a  given  period  at  a  base  price  per 
100  pounds.  The  Board  shall  approve  no  claim  on 
account  of  surplus. 

If  the  quota  plan  is  adopted  the  buyer  shall  con¬ 
tract  for  his  requirements  at  a  definite  price  per 
100  pounds.  The  contract  may,  at  the  option  of  the 
Board,  provide  for  a  limited  violation  in  volume  of 
requirements,  provided  an  estimate  of  the  require¬ 


ments  for  each  month  is  filed  with  the  Board  not 
later  than  the  25th  of  the  preceding  month. 

BOARD  TO  DETERMINE  PRICE 

The  Board  shall  inform  itself  as  fully  as  practical 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  production  of  milk,  the  extra 
cost  caused  by  hygienic  regulations,  the  value  of  the 
milk  for  manufacture  into  by-products,  the  available 
supply,  the  market  demand,  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  the  various  markets  and  areas  of  the  State,  the 
volume  of  milk  and  cream  shipped  into  the  State, 
its  source  and  by  whom  brought  into  the  State,  and 
the  volume  of  milk  and  cream  produced  within  the 
State  and  used  in  different  forms  and  for  different 
purposes. 

The  Board  may  require  any  transportation  com¬ 
pany  or  truckman  to  furnish  information  of  milk 
transported  by  it  or  him  into  the  State  and  any 
milk  dealer  to  supply  necessary  information  about 
the  quantity  of  milk  received  from  producers  or  pro¬ 
ducers’  associations  during  a  year  or  period. 

The  Board  shall  determine  and  fix  a  price  to  be 
paid  producers  by  milk  dealers  and  others  for  milk 
which  may  be  different  in  the  different  areas  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  New  York  milk  shed,  and  subject 
to  differentials  for  hygienic  quality,  fat  content, 
location,  freight,  cartage  and  other  fair  and  equita¬ 
ble  considerations.  The  Board  shall  fix  the  differen¬ 
tials  and  allowances  for  processing  charges. 

The  Board  shall  negotiate  the  sale  of  milk  to 
dealers  by  contract  and  supervise  deliveries.  It  may 
require  that  payment  for  milk  may  be  made  in  one 
or  in  two  monthly  installments,  and  require  that 
returns  may  be  made  (a)  direct  to  the  producer, 
(b)  to  the  Local  Milk  LTnit,  or  (c)  to  the  Board. 

THE  MILK  SURPLUS 

The  producer  may  retain  his  own  surplus  to  use 
or  dispose  of  as  he  pleases,  except  that  it  will  be 
unlawful  for  the  producer  to  sell  it  for  fluid  con¬ 
sumption  or  for  a  dealer  to  buy,  sell  or  use  it  for 
such  purpose. 

A  single  Unit  or  two  or  more  Units  collectively 
may  acquire  and  handle  the  surplus  milk  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  sell  it  for  manufacturing  purposes  or 
manufacture  it  and  market  the  products  as  agents 
for  the  account  of  producers. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  encourage  the 
production  of  milk  for  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
cheese  and  other  milk  products,  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products  by  Units,  dairy  cor¬ 
porations  and  dairy  co-operatives,  to  organize  all 
these  dairy  bodies  into  a  sales  force  to  promote  the 
sale  and  consumption  of  State  dairy  products  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  elsewhere,  and  restore  the 
former  prestige  of  New  York  butter  and  cheese. 

If  such  agencies  fail  to  furnish  facilities  to  take 
all  the  surplus  produced  in  any  section  or  sections 
of  the  State,  the  Board  shall  co-operate  with  the 
Units  in  such  sections  to  transport  the  surplus  milk 
to  factories  equipped  to  handle  it  or  to  provide 
facilities  for  manufacturing  it  within  the  production 
area. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  DISTRIBUTORS 

The  intent  is  that  the  Board  will  of  choice  con¬ 
fine  its  sale  of  milk  to  milk  dealers  without  setting 
up  a  retail  distributing  business  of  its  own.  At  all 
times  the  trustees  shall  co-operate  with  a  dealer  and 
distributor  to  serve  consumers,  to  economize  in  cost 
of  distribution,  to  maintain  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  to  the  consumer,  and  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk.  When,  however,  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  trustees  believe  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  in  any  area  or  market  could  be  ma¬ 
terially  increased,  or  that  the  cost  of  distribution  is 
too  high,  the  trustees  may  make  up  an  estimate  of 
capital  required  to  provide  the  facilities  to  under¬ 
take  a  distribution  of  milk  and  dairy  products  in 
such  market  or  markets,  together  with  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  operation,  including  a  plan  for  financ¬ 
ing  same,  and  submit  these  estimates  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Units.  If  a  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  approve,  the  trustees  shall  provide  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  distribute  milk  in  such  markets  and  areas. 
The  trustees  shall  set  up  an  accounting  system 
showing  the  capital  cost  of  the  facilities,  the  volume 
of  sale,  the  total  amount  paid  producers  for  same, 
the  retail  price  to  consumers  and  total  collection  and 
an  itemized  monthly  profit  and  loss  statement.  The 
trustees  may  limit  these  retail  operations  to  definite 
areas.  In  all  cases  the  records  shall  show  the  gain 
or  loss  in  consumption.  Such  retail  distribution 
shall  not  be  continued  except  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses,  unless  it  is  demonstrated  that  after  paying  all 
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costs  including  labor,  overhead,  interest  on  capital 
and  a  reasonable  profit,  it  can  distribute  milk  in  the 
area  served  at  a  lower  price  to  consumer  than  the 
prevailing  dealers  retail  price. 

The  Board  may  create  an  insurance  fund  to  in¬ 
demnify  producers  for  losses  incurred  through  un- 
collecible  milk  accounts. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

The  business  manager  shall  negotiate  or  approve 
all  sales  of  milk,  determine  the  quota  of  each  pro¬ 
ducer  and  Unit,  direct  the  shipments,  and  perform 
such  other  service  as  directed  by  the  trustees.  With 
the  consent  of  the  trustees  he  may  appoint  assist¬ 
ants  and  office  helpers  within  the  limits  of  his  ap¬ 
propriations,  keep  records  of  all  his  transactions  and 
make  daily  reports  to  the  trustees. 

BOARD  POWER  OF  VETO,  APPEALS 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Board  shall  annul  and 
supersede  any  resolution  or  act  of  the  trustees.  How¬ 
ever  a  vote  of  30  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
delegates  may  appeal  to  the  Local  Milk  Units.  After 
free  discussion  the  members  of  the  Units  shall  vote 
by  ballot  on  the  appeal.  A  record  of  the  votes  for 
and  against  the  appeal  shall  be  filed  with  the  tellers 
of  the  Board.  The  vote  shall  be  canvassed  by  the 
tellers,  assisted  by  one  delegate  representing  the 
minority  and  one  representing  the  majority.  The 
appeal  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  of  the  members  of  the  Units. 

MAY  REINCORPORATE 

Any  dairy  association  or  company  organized  unrer 
the  corporate  laws  of  this  State  or  any  co-operative 
dairy  association  organized  under  Chapter  77  of  the 
Consolidated  Laws,  operating  no  more  than  one 
plant  or  assembling  station  may  reincorporate  as  a 
Local  Milk  Unit  under  this  Act  by  filing  a  certificate 
verified  by  the  president  and  secretary  or  treasurer 
of  such  corporations. 

MAY  PURCHASE  DAIRY  PLANTS 

The  Board  may  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of 
plants  and  equipments  of  dairy  corporations  and 
dairy  co  operatives  and  submit  a  description  and  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  property  and  a  plan  of  financing  the 
purchaser  with  a  recommendation  of  the  trustees  to 
the  Units.  If  the  proposed  is  approved  the  Board 
shall  make  the  purchase  and  take  title  in  the  name 
of  the  Board. 

EXISTING  GROUPS  MAY  CONTINUE 

Dairy  corporations  organized  under  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  laws  of  this  State  and  co-operative  dairy  asso¬ 
ciations  organized  under  Chapter  77  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Laws  buying  milk  from  members  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  milk  dealer  or  acting  as  an  agent  for  the 
sale  of  the  milk  of  their  members,  may  continue  in 
such  capacity  provided:  (a)  they  have  signed  a  cer¬ 
tificate  satisfactory  to  the  Organization  Committee 
consenting  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  (b)  com¬ 
ply  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  (c)  accepts 
the  milk  of  all  qualified  producers  of  the  area  served 
by  their  respective  plants  or  assembling  stations; 
(d)  make  monthly  profit  and  loss  statements  to  its 
producers;  (e)  and  returns  to  producers  directly 
from  the  buyer,  or  if  authorized,  to  make  collections, 
returns  to  the  producers  on  the  basis  of  the  price 
and  terms  established  by  the  Milk  Control  Board, 
and  provided  further  that  the  contracts  for  such 
sales  are  approved  by  the  sales  committee  of  the 
Board  and  a  copy  of  the  contract  is  filed  with  the 
sales  committee. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  any  dairyman  or  group  of  dairymen  from 
directly  paying  dairy  corporations  or  co-operative 
dairymen’s  associations  for  any  extra  service  actual¬ 
ly  rendered  and  authorized  by  them  for  the  sale  of 
their  milk  provided  the  charges  for  actual  service  or 
obligation  or  for  any  obligation  incurred  and  author¬ 
ized  by  them,  is  itemized  in  the  returns. 

STATE  COMMISSION 

A  State  commission  of  three  members  is  hereby 
created.  It  shall  consist  of  a  chairman  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  permanently  on  an  annual  salary  of  $ - 

and  two  associates  to  be  paid  $ - each  per 

diem  for  time  in  actual  service.  They  shall  serve 
for  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  commission  shall  be: 
(a)  To  enforce  the  health  and  police  powers  of  the 
State  as  applied  to  milk,  and  to  permit  no  milk  or 
cream  to  enter  the  State  unless  and  until  it  has  been 
subejeted  to  the  same  regulations  by  New  York  State 
inspectors  as  are  imposed  on  New  York  State  pro¬ 
ducers;  (b)  To  receive  complaints  and  hear  disputes 
concerning  the  price  of  milk.  To  hold  hearings  and 
make  investigations.  It  may  administer  oaths  and 
take  evidence.  The  commission,  however,  shall  not 


have  power  to  modify  the  price  determined  by  the 
Board  unless  the  challenger  shows  by  competent 
evidence  that  the  said  price  would  give  dairymen  a 
higher  reward  for  labor,  management  and  invested 
capital  than  the  average  awards  to  other  industries 
in  the  State. 

FINANCE 

Fir  the  first  six  months  two  cents  per  100  pounds 
of  milk  shall  be  deducted  by  the  dealers  and  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  Board  as  a  fund  out  of  which  current 
expenses  shall  be  paid.  During  this  period  the  Trus¬ 
tees  shall  submit  a  budget  to  the  Units  in  full  detail 
for  current  expenses  for  the  first  year  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  deduction  necessary  on  each  100  pounds 
of  milk  to  produce  revenue  to  meet  the  expenses, 
which  may  approve  the  budget  or  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Delegates  to  revise  it.  Thereafter  the  Trustees 
shall  submit  its  budget  to  the  Units  30  days  prior 
to  the  annual  meeting  for  reproval  or  approval  at 
the  annual  meeting. 


Comments  on  Various  Apples 

I  am  sending  some  experience  with  a  few  of  the 
new  apple  varieties  mentioned  by  L.  O.  Itarig  on 
page  27  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Early  McIntosh  ripens  a  little  later  than 
Melba,  both  have  the  same  high  McIntosh  quality, 
but  they  differ  markedly  in  appearance  and  flesh 
characteristics.  Melba  is  striped  red  on  yellow, 


This  is  the  arrangement  used  by  Jay  Odder,  of  Chazy, 
N.  1’.,  for  putting  a  bushel  basket  of  apples  into  a 
strong  paper  hag  for  roadside  stand  trade,  as  mentioned 
on  page  7,  January  4  issue. 

with  the  ground  color  predominating;  the  flesh  is 
soft  and  the  fruit  requires  careful  handling  to  pre¬ 
vent  bruising,  and  does  not  need  thinning  to  produce 
good  size.  Early  McIntosh  colors  a  solid,  very  at¬ 
tractive  red ;  the  flesh  is  firm  and  the  fruit  will 
stand  rough  handling,  at  least  as  well  as  Baldwin. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  keeping  early  apple  and  will 
hold  in  common  storage  until  McIntosh  is  ripe.  The 
fruit  ripens  unevenly,  making  several  pickings  neces¬ 
sary.  The  biennial  bearing  habit  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  almost  every  blossom  will  produce  an 
apple,  making  it  necessary  to  thin  soon  after  the 
fruit  sets  to  produce  size.  When  properly  thinned, 
the  fruit  is  medium  to  large. 

Of  the  value  of  Milton.  I  am  extremely  doubtful. 
It  colors  a  very  beautiful  bright  red,  but  it  ripens 
very  closely  to  the  time  of  McIntosh,  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  as  well,  is  as  subject  to  scab,  and  to  my  mind 
much  inferior  in  quality. 

Lobo,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  valuable.  It 
matures,  not  with  McIntosh,  but  just  at  the  time 
McIntosh  has  begun  to  lose  its  highest  flavor.  When 
it  is  mature,  it  is  superior  in  flavor  to  McIntosh 
from  either  common  or  cold  storage  at  that  time.  It 
is  larger  than  McIntosh,  colors  much  earlier,  is  more 
attractive  in  appearance,  hangs  to  the  tree  better, 
is  of  firmer  flesh  and  will  stand  handling  better. 
Until  it  is  mature,  the  flesh  is  tough  and  cottony, 
somewhat  like  that  of  Fameuse,  but  at  maturity,  it 


resembles  the  flesh  of  McIntosh.  Perhaps  the  ex¬ 
tremely  early  coloring  and  comparatively  late  ma¬ 
turity  has  caused  this  apple  to  be  misjudged. 

Erie  County,  Pa.  h.  s.  loop. 


Grange  Activity  in  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York 

The  Grangeism  is  booming.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  so  much  activity  was  apparent  here  as 
this  last  Fall  and  Winter.  We  are  going  to  continue 
the  year  1936  with  the  same  vigor  that  1935  went 
through  with.  This  is  seen  in  the  new  members 
taken  in.  We  had  hovered  around  the  6.000  mark 
of  membership,  just  holding  our  own,  being  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  two  below,  then,  we  set  a  goal  and  passed 
it  last  year.  Our  membership  according  to  State 
Secretary  Stanley’s  report  was  6.101  June  30,  1935. 
We  are  past  that  now  and  on  our  march  to  a  6.500 
goal  this  year. 

We  stand  at  the  head  of  all  counties  in  New  York 
State  in  Juvenile  activity.  We  have  16  Juveniles 
with  pretty  good  prospects  of  another  being  estab¬ 
lished.  We  have  more  Juvenile  members  than  any 
other  county  in  New  York  State.  One  Juvenile  is 
already  a  “Model  Juvenile,"  having  gained  that 
honor  last  year,  namely  DePeyster  No.  104.  Nine 
are  working  for  “Honor  Certificates.’’  Our  Win- 
throp  No.  259  won  the  National  Grange  achievement 
contest  this  last  year  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  The 
sub-ordinated  Granges  having  Juveniles  are  the  most 
active  Granges  in  the  county. 

We  have  real  active  deputies  in  the  Sheldons. 
Glenn  and  Nina,  and  their  son  Franklin,  a  Past- 
Master  of  Lisbon  Juvenile  is  now  a  subordinate 
member  of  Lisbon.  He  assists  his  father  and  mother 
as  marshall  in  their  installation  work.  Glenn  was 
made  vice-president  of  the  Deputies'  Association  of 
the  State  at  Oneonta,  a  deserved  honor. 

A  Grange  page  of  news  in  the  Ogdensburg  Journal 
is  published  on  Saturday,  so  the  rural  people  get  it 
Monday.  Past  Deputy  Harry  Mason  Knox  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  it  and  get  the  work  going. 
At  the  March  Pomona  meeting  he  announced  that 
lie  had  a  correspondent  for  every  Grange  in  the 
county  except  two  and  he  found  Masters  had  ap¬ 
pointed  correspondents  for  those  two  on  his  return 
from  Pomona.  The  correspondents  are  given  the 
publication,  material  for  corresponding  and  stamped 
envelopes  to  send  in  their  reports.  News  has  come 
in  good.  Now  Mr.  Knox  is  getting  correspondents 
for  the  Juvenile  news.  News  has  come  in  good  as  to 
Juvenile  activities  but  in  most  cases  it  has  been 
through  regular  correspondents.  It  is  now  felt  that 
some  Juvenile  mem  tiers  should  send  the  news  just  as 
they  see  it.  The  work  is  of  educational  value  and 
the  Juvenile  correspondent  should  lie  encouraged. 

At  the  time  of  the  June  Pomona  meeting  we  pub¬ 
lished  an  illustrated  page  with  the  prints  of  the 
Pomona  officers  with  some  Grange  write-ups  by  some 
of  them.  We  go  to  press  the  second  week  in  Janu¬ 
ary  again  with  the  prints  of  the  newly  elected  Po¬ 
mona  officers  with  a  special  write-up  by  the  Master 
and  Lecturer  of  Pomona.  This  page  without  a  doubt 
is  a  feature  in  promoting  interest,  enthusiasm  and 
activity  in  Grangeism  in  St.  Lawrence  County. 

It  was  in  1905  that  the  State  Grange  met  in  Og- 
densburg.  Brother  Knox  communicated  this  fact  to 
Editor  Little  of  the  Journal  and  suggested  it  was 
time  to  have  another  State  Grange  meet  at  Ogdens- 
burg.  Mr.  Little  liked  the  idea  and  said  he  was 
heartily  in  favor  of  it.  Franklin  Little  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  time.  Tim 
Pomona  Master  and  County  Deputy  were  called  in 
for  a  conference  on  the  matter.  Forces  were  started 
to  get  the  State  Grange  here.  The  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  appointed  a  committe  to  further  it.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  did  likewise,  but  finally  we  lost 
out  to  Oneonta  which  was  probably  right,  for  it  was 
due  to  meet  in  that  part  of  the  State.  This  year  we 
are  just  as  enthusiastic  to  have  the  meet  here  in 
1936  as  we  were  in  1935.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
are  with  us  as  also  is  the  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors.  The  other  centers  that  have  extended  in¬ 
vitations  have  had  one  or  two  State  Grange  since 
we  have  so  if  we  can  furnish  equally  as  good  ac¬ 
commodations  really  it  will  be  due  us  but  of  course 
that  will  be  up  to  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Grange. 

Our  Past  Worthy  Lecturer.  Jennie  Smithers  of 
Pomona  did  a  fine  piece  of  work  last  year.  She  spent 
a  lot  of  her  time  in  Grange  work,  more  than  any 
other  Lecturer  ever  had  one.  Our  neighbor  nights 
were  real  successes.  They  will  be  continued  another 
year  with  a  change  in  make  up.  Sister  Smithers  co¬ 
operated  with  our  Library  Associations  of  the  county 
and  put  forth  a  Grange  program  for  them  which  we 
like  to  term  “Little  (Continued  on  Page  74) 
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HARRISSKDSx 


Northern  Grown 

for  Northern  Gardens 


HARRIS’  SEEDS  are  grown  and  bred  here  on  our 
own  farm  to  give  the  best  results  in  the  North 
where  the  seasons  are  short.  This  makes  our 
strains  so  vigorous  and  hardy  that  they  make  out¬ 
standing  crops  wherever  grown. 


Send  lor  Free  Catalog  Today 

— and  insure  the  success  of  your  garden  this  year 
by  planting  Harris’  northern  grown  stock  of  Sweet 
Corn,  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Muskmelons,  etc. 


If  you  grow  for  market  be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Market 
Gardener’s  and  Florist’s  VV holesale  Price  List . 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  30,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  56-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successtul  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  irees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
of  faring  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices . 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


D ERRY  BASKETS^CRATE 

”  " at  Wittier  Discoid 


Lfi 

SAVE  MONEY  Sir 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.' 

Tbk  Heron  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


J  You  Nee© 


NEW  36 

Features  all  that  are  best 
in  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc. 
Surprising  Gift  Bargain  Collections. 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO 

ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK 


FRUIT  TREES 

More  than  a  quarter  million  grown  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  \  irginia  Fruit  Belt  for  commercial  planters  who 
insist  on  the  best  in  the  better  varieties.  Among  the 
new  and  improved  varieties  in  Apple  we  offer  Yorking, 
Lowry,  New  Red  Delicious  and  Turley. 

44  Page  Planting  Guide  sent  Free  with  New  Dow 
Price  List. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

Waynesboro,  Va. 

CCftiPN  ^ °  se"  seeds  direct  j 
"“Wlwl  kll  lo  consumers.  Mar- 
UU  ft  U  T  C1  II  bet  already  establish- 
■■  “  I*  I  t  ift  ed.  Good  position 
with  big  income.  Full  time  work  or  spare. 

COBB  CO.  frmaansksun’ 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  prices. 

CROWN  MFG.  CO.  Box  11?  PHIiLPS,  N.  Y. 


pnn  el  ClftltQ  Three  Knee  Royal.  . .  .  $32.00 

DUO  wLhiUFIv  Three  Knee  Stoughton.  44.00 

Three  Knee  Kennehan,  No.  50 .  46.00 

Three  Knee  Kennehan,  No.  70  .  46.00 

Kennehan  Single  Knee,  Oscillating .  48.50 

Shipped  freight  prepaid  if  cash  with  order. 
BUCK  BROS.  -  -  -  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Rutger’s  Tomato  Seed  producing  plants! 

75c  peroz.,  $2.50  U  lb.,  $8.00  per  lb.  Cash  with 
order.  WILLIAM  K.  HOOKSTRA,  Beverly,  New  Jersey 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES!! 

300  Gem,  $2.50;  300  Mastodon,  $2.40;  300  Dorsett,  $1  50;  300 
Dunlap,  $1.00.  Postpaid.  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Garden 
Seeds,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants.  Get  our  prices 
before  you  buy.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ESSIG  NURSERY  Dept.  B  Bridgman,  Mich. 


NEWBURGH  RASPBERRY  SETS 

This  variety  is  free  from  mosaic  disease. 

$4.00  per  hundred  —  $35.00  per  thousand 

ROSE  FARM  ESTATE 
469  Castle  Street  Geneva,  New  York 


jk  U  |  I1C  Gladiolus,  Peonies. Iris. Phlox, 

ft#  A  nLIAO  etc.  CATALOG  FREE. 

H.  M.  GILLET  Box  263  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


Hardiest  Alfalfa,  13e-  lb  np.  Sweet  Clover,  4c  up — Free  samples. 

All  shbtments  subject  inspection.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Association, Fargo, N.D. ( 500  cooperating  growers) 


iiiitiiiiitiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimimimmiiiimiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii 
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Edmonds9  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
1  HE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt.,  New  York 
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Guaranteed  Fruit  Trees 


Are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Hardy, 
Healthy,  Upland  Grown,  Uniform  with  a 
splendid  top  growth  and  fine  root  system. 
The  result  of  52  years  of  growing  fine  nur¬ 
sery  stock  for  fruit  growers  in  our  own  400 
Acre  Nurseries. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog 

tAfe  also  have  the  Roses,  Shrubs ,  Berries 
and  Ornamentals  you  need.  Good  Nursery 
Stock  is  scarce  again  this  Spring,  but  we  can 
deliver  you  the  same  kind  that  has  built  up 
the  Maloney  reputation,  especially  if  you 
place  your  order  early. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
37  Main  Street  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


/END  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


SUGARING  in  six  to  eight  weeks.  Why  not  tap  all 
the  trees  you  can?  We  can.  ship  from  STOCK — 
Buckets.  Spouts,  Covers,  Tanks  and  all  supplies.  An 
EVAPORATOR  within  two  or  three  days.  BE 
READY.  Send  your  order  NOW. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOG  “B’' 

G.  H.  Grimm  Company,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Maules  Seeds 

for  Prize  Vegetables, 


Special  offer  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Maule’s 
tested  guaranteed  seeds 
—your  choice  of  any  of 
i  these  Full  Oz.  packages 
'  for  10c  —  write  today  1 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish 
Bloomsdalo  Spinach 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Oetroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half-Long  Carrot 
Purple  Top  While  GlobeTurnip 
Send  a  dime  for  each  Ounce 
package  you  want— do 
,  it  now ! 

Maule’s  Seed  Book 
•ee,  and  our  fa¬ 
mous  Easy- Pay¬ 
ment  Plan  for 
vegetable  and 
flower  seeds. 


FREE  Book 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE,873  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,Pa. 


Sow  Scott’s  Clover— 

It’s  Purer. 

No  matter  whether  you  sow  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike, 
Alfalfa  or  Sweet  Clover,  get  information  on  Scott’s 
Seed  before  you  buy.  Avoid  troublesome  weeds 
and  small,  immature  grains.  Scott’s  Clover  is 
carefully  selected  and  thoroughly  recleaned.  It 
goes  much  farther  and  produces  heavier  yields. 
Even  the  price  per  bushel  is  no  higher  than  that 
of  other  good  seed  and  at  harvest  time  you’ll  reap 
your  reward  for  sowing  it.  Ask  for  our  freight 
paid  prices  (hags  free).  We’ll  also  send  you  a 
complete  set  of  Scott’s  Farm  bulletins,  containing 
up-to-the-minute  information.  Be  sure  to  get  our 
prices  before  you  buy. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  C0„ 

69  SIXTH  ST.  -  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 

jaKHWMaTiMiiwrgin  nmtiwiii 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


AH  PMI1IQIAN  OIL.  L>me-Sulfui\  Dry  Mix,  Rotenone, 

U1L  EJHULjJuH,  4UC  List  free,  allfa  CO„i'itnt<n»u,\.j. 


Winte^3ouquets 


There  is  an  odd  intriguing  charm  about 
the  hedges  which  line  old  pasture  walls, 
and  the  tangles  of  bushes  which  fill  the 
corners  of  the  fences.  It  is  great  fun  to 
go  exploring  among  them  in  Winter.  So 
many  unusual  things  may  be  found  there 
— all  kinds  of  queer  empty  nests — rare 
moth  cocoons,  and  odd  shrubs,  whose 
branches  make  unique  bouquets.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  the  Bladdernut,  a  shrub 
to  be  found  almost  anywhere ;  yet  few 
people  know  about  it  simply  because  they 
have  never  gone  on  a  journey  of  explora¬ 


tion  to  the  nearest  thicket.  Twigs  cut 
from  the  Bladdernut  make  fine  bouquets 
for  any  time  of  year,  but  are  especially 
nice  for  Winter  decorations.  Then  there 
is  the  Staghorn  Sumac  and  all  the  count¬ 
less  other  shrubs,  with  their  interesting 
Winter  buds,  some  of  which  look  almost 
like  chocolate  roses  fastened  flat  and 
tight  against  the  branches.  Any  of  them 
make  artistic  bouquets  when  carefully 
arranged  in  suitable  containers.  The  va¬ 
riety  of  material  for  such  work,  to  be 
found  in  the  hedges  and  thickets  is  in¬ 
finite. 

The  American  Bladdernut  is  one  of  our 
most  curious  and  interesting  shrubs  be¬ 
cause  of  its  peculiar  seed  pods  and  the 


with  the  vivid  green  color  and  the  velvety 
warm  gray-brown  of  the  stems  make  the 
Sumac  experiment  worth  trying.  Both 
the  Sumac  and  the  Bladdernut  twigs 
must  be  kept  in  water  if  you  wish  to  see 
the  leaves  and  flowers  develop. 

The  Bladdernut,  the  Sumac  and  the 
Alders  are  only  three  out  of  the  host  of 
other  shrubs  to  be  found  in  the  thickets 
and  tangles  along  the  roads  and  in  the 
fence  corners,  and  if  you  enjoy  arranging 
odd  and  curious  bouquets  or  watching 
leaves  and  flowers  unfold  in  the  warmth 
of  the  houses,  may  I  suggest  that  some 
bright  Winter's  day,  you  start  out  on  a 
trip  of  exploration  for  yourself?  You 
will  he  amazed  at  the  things  you  will  find 
to  bring  home  and  enjoy,  unless  you  live 
in  one  of  those  “modern”  localities  where 
"clean  roadsides”  and  “clean  fence  cor¬ 
ners”  are  the  rule.  Half  the  charm  of  the 
country  is  gone  from  such  a  place,  and 
most  of  us  love  best,  a  road  embroidered 
occasionally  with  Sweet  Briar  and  grape¬ 
vine,  Sumac  and  Goldenrod,  in  Spring 
and  Fall,  and  in  Winter,  with  bushes  and 
shrubs,  snow-covered  and  spangled  with 
frost.  Mo  farm  is  homey  unless  there  is 
at  least  one  fence  corner  somewhere 
where  the  catbird  and  the  robin  and  all 
the  other  birds  can  nest  in  Summer,  and 
where  any  member  of,  or  all  of  the  family 


Fairchild  Aerial  Survey,  Inc. 

Countryside  Near  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.,  Prom  the  Air 


frail  delicate  white  blossoms  which  pre¬ 
cede  them.  In  this  vicinity  (Northern 
New  York)  the  shrub  occasionally  grows 
about  8  or  10  feet  high,  but  is  usually 
not  more  than  four  or  five.  It  grows  in 
clumps  similar  to  unkept  lilac  tangles.  In 
form,  the  leaves  are  somewhat  like  large 
editions  of  rose  leaves,  but  are  tougher 
and  have  deep  saw-tooth  edges.  Frail 
white  blossoms  quite  similar  to  those  of 
the  domestic  currant,  droop  languidly 
from  the  branches  in  Spring.  Along 
about  June,  the  seedpods  or  nuts  begin  to 
form.  Upon  maturity  these  are  light 
brown  or  tan  parchment-like  objects 
about  1%  inches  long  and  bell  shaped. 
The  bell  is  deeply  indented  longitudinaly 
into  three  sections  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  separate  cells,  each  containing 
hard  black  seeds  which  rattle  around  in 
the  otherwise  empty  compartment  like  a 
baby's  rattle  box.  At  the  base  of  each 
section  is  a  tiny  sharp  hook  or  prong. 
Twigs  with  the  Bladdernuts  clinging  to 
them  may  be  cut  in  late  Fall  and  will 
last  all  Winter  when  brought  into  the 
house.  A  more  unique  and  graceful  bou¬ 
quet  could  not  be  desired.  It  is  wiser,  hut 
not  at  all  necessary  to  place  the  stems  in 
w’ater.  When  this  is  done,  however,  the 
nuts  become  less  brittle  and  will  cling 
to  the  branch  longer. 

Twigs  cut  from  the  Bladdernut  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March  will  gradually  send  out 
knobby  protuberances  which  develop  into 
the  delicate  pendant  flower  clusters  and 
it  is  intensely  interesting  to  watch  their 
growth.  And  speaking  of  twigs  whose 
leaves  open  up  in  the  house,  did  you  ever 
try  the  Sumac?  Branches  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Staghorn  Sumac,  cut  in  January  or 
February,  will  usually  send  out  several 
palm-like  leaves  before  there  is  even  a 
hint  of  Spring  out  doors.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  intriguing  about  the  green  leaves 
which  sprout  from  the  Sumac  twigs  be¬ 
cause  they  seldom  develop  naturally  and 
the  various  shapes  they  assume  combined 


if  they  wish,  can  go  exploring  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  just  to  see  what  curious  things  they 
can  find.  L.  E.  D. 
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PETER  HENDERSON'S 
SEED  CATALOGUE 


V' 

{iAftDEN 


y,' 


"Everything  for  the  Carden"  j 
19  all  that  its  name  implies  h 
and  more.  Complete  and 
practical  in  ever)'  way,  with  0, 
dozens  of  color  plates  and 
thousands  of  illustrations 
of  actual  results  from 
Henderson’s  Tested 
Seeds.  ToCarden-lovers 
everywhere  it’s  the  first 
sign  of  coming  spring  / 

— the  key  to  the  door  ' 
of  the  garden  of  / 
your  winter  dreams.  .  ~  St  Cn 

-  .....  "tw 

SEND  FOR  IT- 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Send  Me  Your  1936  Catalogue  as  Advertised  , 
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Peter  Henderson  e  Co. 

35  CORTLANDT  ST  NewYoRK 


Sensational  offer  of  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Famous  Vegetable 
Seeds  to  prove  that  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Seeds  are  the  best. 
Five  regular  10c  packets 
postpaid  for  only  10c: 
Burpee’s  Rapid  Red  Radish 
Early  Wonder  Beet 
Burpee’s  Goldinhart  Carrot 
Burpee’s  Wayahead  Lettuce 
Marplobe  Tomato 
Send  dime  for  seeds  today. 


CATALOG  FREE 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog, 
with  seeds  or  alone. 
Free.  Write  today. 


W.  Atlce  Burpee  Co., 882  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


As  low  as 


H.  &.  Z.  Wood  Saws 

Direct  to  you  at  factory  prices. 
Practical  units  for  farmers.  Saws 
fire  wood,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
ble  and  shingle  attachments. 

Pulleys.  Boxes.  Fly 
Wheels,  Feed  Mills.  FREE 
CATALOG.  Ask  about  our  Auto 
Power  Unit,  using  your  truck  or 
auto  to  develop  10  to  20-belt  h.p. 


HERTZEEE  A  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Grangers  Lime 

-  AGENTS  WANTED  - 

New  low  freight  rates  all  over  East. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Successors  to 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Box  1002  Hartford,  Conn. 

Works — West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Save  Money  On 

TRACTOR  LUGS 

pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts.  Brand  new. 
Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction,  guaranteed.  Write 
for  32  page  free  catalog. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


STANDARD  CARDEN  TRACTORS  A 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
Mow  Hay 
oca  Lawns 


M  Kr 

h 


[  gardeners,  florists,  nurseries, 

^  fruit  growers  &  poultryinea. 

1  and  2  Cylinders 

i  Walk  orride-Do  belt  work] 

High  wheels— Free  Catalog jj 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.t 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Hew  York,  N.Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2408  Market  St.  144  Cedar  St. 
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CONDON'S  New  Wisconsin 
BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 

100%  Yellows  Resistant  — LATEST  INTRO-.- . . 

DUCTION-NEW  AND  DISTINCT.  Earliest  of  jf' 
all  Ball  Heads.  Fine  texture,  flesh  pure  white.  \ 

Very  uniform  type— Enormous  Yielder.  Big-  .. 
gest  Money-Making  Cabbage  for  Home 
and  Market.  Wonderful  Keeper.  We  want  % 
everybody  to  try  this  wonderful  new  Cab-  \\t;y 
bage.  Send  3c  stamp  to  cover  postage 
and  will  |TT7TTTTiT«TTTiI  an^  our 
mail  you  i-frl1  Jbl  i  i  >1  1 1  -f  -f  1936  180  pa«:e 
Catalog  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Bulbs. 

CONDON  BROS..  SEEDSMEN 

Box  203  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Isbells  SeedAhhual 


Send  Sor  it  Today— NOWS 

A  book  brimful  of  useful  Information 

—over  400  true -to -nature  illustrations— 28 
pages  in  natural  colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  returns.  Quotes  direct-from* 
grower  prices  on  field,  regetable  and  flower 
seeds.  Raise  vegetables  for  health  and  profit* 
blowers  for  beauty.  It's  FREE.  Send  today* 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.v  Seed  Growers 
1  44  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich*  FREE 


^EEDS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY 

Free  64-pago  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  today. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II.  Geneva,  Ohio 


West  HillNurseries 

Box  6,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialists 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia.  Urban  a. 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  CATALOG  FBEB 


The  Newer  Frujls  on  Long 
Island 

George  E.  Hart,  of  Lynbrook,  N.  Y., 
sends  these  interesting  and  worth  while 
comments  on  the  behavior  of  some  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  apples  under  his  condi¬ 
tions  “among  the  hills  of  Long  Island.” 
He  sent  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Me¬ 
dina,  Orleans  and  Macoun  but,  as  he 
says,  the  Macoun  fruits  had  developed  a 
very  dark  mahogany  color  which  was  not 
particularly  inviting.  The  fruits  of  Me¬ 
dina  and  Orleans  were  very  large,  highly 
colored  and  distinctly  the  shape  of  De¬ 
licious.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Hart  says : 

“Cortland  is  considered  very  valuable. 
The  tree  is  fine,  the  fruit  is  large,  of  good 
color,  '  and  high  in  quality.  It  follows 
McIntosh  closely  in  season,  and  there  are 
no  drops. 

“Lodi  comes  along  two  weeks  or  more 
after  Yellow  Transparent  when  a  yellow 
apple  is  not  wanted  here.  The  tree  is  a 
strong  grower  and  productive.  The  fruit 
is  large  and  excellent  in  quality — crows 
feast  upon  it. 

“Milton  is  in  a  class  by  itself  when 
ripe.  Other  varieties  are  hard  to  move 
when  Milton  can  be  had.  It  picks  over 
a  long  season  and  is  fine  for  road-stand 
trade.  It  attracts  general  attention  at 
fruit  exhibits.  It  must  be  carefully 
sprayed  for  scab: 

“Delicious  Seedling  No.  1940  equals 
any  variety  on  the  place  for  filling  bas¬ 
kets  annually  with  uniformly  large  apples 
of  fair  color  and  quality.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  send  a  sample,  but  they  have  all 
gone  to  the  roadside  buyer  and  have  gone 
on  to  the  public  as  Delicious,  I  fear ! 

“Patricia  resembles  Milton  in  every 
way.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  few  days 
earlier.  The  fruit  is  larger  and  more 
uniform  in  size  and  much  more  red  in 
color.  It  excels  Milton  with  us.  If 
grown  under  the  same  soil  conditions 
there  might  not  be  a  noticeable  difference. 
(This  is  one  of  the  Canadian  varieties, 
originated  by  the  late  W.  T.  Macoun  at 
Ottawa.) 

“Medina  and  Orleans  take  on  color. 
You  will  receive  a  few  under  separate 
cover  from  me  to  prove  it.  (They  were 
all  that  Mr.  Hart  implies,  and  more.) 
Medina  is  quite  susceptible  to  cedar  rust 
and  a  note  of  warning  should  go  along 
with  that  variety. 

“Red  Gravenstein  gets  an  attractive 
color  with  us.  I  have  much  faith  in  its 
future. 

“Macoun  trees  are  still  young  enough 
to  be  handsome  but  old  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce.  This  they  are  reluctant  to  do.  The 
color  of  the  fruit  may  be  too  dark.  The 
hijlli  quality  may  put  it  over  when 
known,  but  it  must  get  busy  soon  or  out 
it  goes. 

“Lobo  is  a  heavy  annual  bearer  of  uni¬ 
form  fruit  of  fair  quality.  I  consider  it 
very  profitable.  The  tree  when  in  fruit 
is  a  joy  to  behold.  I  like  the  way  the 
apples  are  distributed  over  the  tree.  It 
is  worthy  of  a  better  name. 

“We  have  a  few  novelty  varieties  such 
as  Sweet  Delicious,  Sweet  McIntosh,  Red 
Sauce,  and  so  on.  The  roadside  trades 
takes  them  all  and  we  enjoy  the  added 
interest  which  they  afford.”  H.  B.  tukey. 


The  Bookshelf 

Good  Manners,  by  Beth  Bailey  Mc¬ 
Lean.  This  useful  little  manual  deals 
with  the  conditions  and  emergencies  af¬ 
fecting  the  social  life  of  young  people  of 
the  high  school  age.  Most  books  of  eti¬ 
quette  deal  with  adult  society  of  the  more 
sophisticated  type,  and  omit  the  sim¬ 
plicities  of  daily  life  among  adolescents. 
Nothing  is  more  mortifying  to  a  boy  or 
girl  than  to  feel  an  outsider  among  those 
of  more  extensive  social  experience,  and 
yet  very  often  social  errors  are  due  to 
inexperience  rather  than  lack  of  taste  or 
feeling.  The  chapter  of  this  hook  include 
such  subjects  as :  Good  Manners  in  the 
Home;  Table  Etiquette;  Invitations;  On 
Being  a  Guest ;  On  Being  a  House 
Guest ;  On  Having  a  House  Guest ;  In¬ 
troductions  ;  Calls ;  Conversation  ;  Letter 
Writing;  Entertaining;  Refreshments; 
Dress  for  Girls;  Dress  for  Boys;  Teas 
and  Receptions;  On  Going  to  a  Tea;  In¬ 
formal  Dinners  and  Suppers  ;  The  Dance  ; 
The  Patroness  or  Chaperon ;  In  Public 
Places ;  On  the  Streetcar ;  On  the  Train  ; 
At  the  Hotel ;  At  the  Restaurant,  Inn  or 
Public  Dining-room ;  At  School ;  Ath¬ 
letics;  Business  Etiquette;  The  Flag 
Code.  It  is  written  in  a  friendly  and 
sympathetic  way  by  one  whose  experience 
makes  her  well  qualified  for  the  work. 
Published  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  Ill. ;  12S  pages,  attractively 

bound,  price  $1. 


•HARRIS  St  IDS  * 

Best  for  the  North 

Our  seeds  are  especially  grown  and  bred  to  give 
the  very  best  results  to  gardeners  here  in  the 
north  where  growing  seasons  are  short. 

This  is  especially  true  of  our  stocks  of  Onions' 
Sweet  Corn,  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Muskmelons,  Beets' 
Squash,  Cucumbers,  etc.  Which  are  famous  for 
their  vigor,  earliness  and  high  quality. 

You  are  missing  the  Best  if  you  don't  try  : 

Early  Yellow  Globe  Onions 

See  photo  to  the  left, 

Canada  Gold  Sweet  Corn  (New) 

Large  ears  and  very  early. 

■  Harris  “King  of  the  North*’  Peppers 

Very  large,  early  and  prolific. 

Delicious  Muskmelon 

The  earliest  large  melon. 

Harris  Double  Yield  Pickle 

Very  early  and  heavy  cropper. 

These  and  many  other  improved  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  are  fully  desc#bed  in  our  new  catalog. 

Send  today  for  the  FREE  Harris  Catalog 


HARRIS  EARLY  YELLOW 
GLOBE  ONIONS 


If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  also  for  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Ritz,  Elba,  N.  Y.,  in  one  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  29,  Coldwaler,  N.Y. 

of  his  fields  of  this  variety.  This 
crop  yielded  1400  bus.  to  the  acre. 
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Quality  Miliwork  •  Plumbing  &  Heating  Supplies 

PRICES  AS  LOW  AS 

...61c 

$3.59 


Thousands  of  items  in  stock  sizes 
for  immediate  delivery,  the  great¬ 
est  values  in  high  grade  merchan¬ 
dise  at  exceptionally  low  prices. 
Perfect  satisfaction  is  assured  by 
our  .long  experience  in  selling  by 
mail.  Cash  in  on  this  big  clearance. 


Window  and 
Cellar  Sash 

Storm 

Doors  . 


SEND  FOR  FOLDER 

Showing  complete  line  with  full 
descriptions  and  prices. 


Comb.  Storm  &  4*1  A£ 
Screen  Doors  ¥••»» 

Garage  Cl  4  7 £ 

Doors  . 010.13 

Bathroom 
Outfits  . . . 


$36.95 

NATIONAL  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  CO. 

1918-22  Chelten  Ave.  .  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


( 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD.  Big  Red 

Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To 
introduce  Jung's  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters.  Everlastings, 
Pinks,  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  n ^  20c  in 

10  Packets  lor  XUC  Canada. 
'Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 
pprC  with  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Shrubs.  Cou- 
■  pon  for  Rare  Premiums  In  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  Wis. 


Stra> 

^  berries 

PAY 

51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catsklll,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  Is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St., 1  Salisbury,  Md. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  hav®  Rayner'aNew 
■  Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor- 

f  Wm  mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
'  A berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’a 
^^FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

^RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


et  Your  Seeds  Now 


WE’LL  TRUST  YOU  ! 

.  For  3  years,  thousands  of  farmers 
^  have  used  Maule’s  popular  Kasy- 
^Payment  Plan— get  ail  the  seeds 
.you  want  and  let  your  crops  help 
\  pay  for  them  this  fall.  No  interest. 

Maule’s  tested,  guaranteed 
.  seeds  for  prize  vegetables  and 
flowers,  low  prices.  Down 
,  payment  with  order,  noth* 
v  ing  more  till  September.  ~ 

Y  I-- 

i 


SEND  TODAY  for  thi*  FREE  BOOK 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
874  Maule  Bldg. .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free  and 
convenient  Easy-Payment  Plan. 


R  D.  or  St. 
P.O.  &  State 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Book. 

Describes  and  illustrates  in  colors  the 
leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries. Blackberries, Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees ,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  grower.  Tells  how  we  grow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend's  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants:  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book,# 
A  postal  will  bring  your  free  copy". 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS  a 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury.  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified 

DORSETT  and  FAIRFAX  also 
all  other  leading  standard  and 
everbearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices, 
descriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  — WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  28  SELBYV1U.E,  DEL 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Your  copy  of  my  strawberry  plant  catalog  is  free  and 
ready  for  mailing.  Send  for  it  now.  The  best  varieties 
at  low  prices.  40  years  in  the  business.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  See  what  a  Kansas  customer  who  bought 
over  1.000,000  of  my  plants  last  year  has  to  say,  and 
many  others.  W.  S.  TOOO,  GREENWOOD,  DEL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Other  lands  cheaper.  Superior  quality  guaranteed.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  8x  S.  Willards,  Md. 

Seed  Oats 

C  One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 

cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per 
acre  are  frequent.  Large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
12-44  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  You  should  by  all  means  try 
these  high  quality  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low  price 
in  quantities.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy 
Beans.  Woodburn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  Samples  Wanted  and  Catalog,  i) 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  69  MELROSE,  OHIO 

R  h  ubarb 
Horseradish 

ROOTS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham'  Btaet- 
berry.  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  -DIRECT  FROM  GROWER"  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list,  sent  Free,  Write — 

E.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  340  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS 


VI 

Giant  Spencers— 3  lovely  colors 
a  full-size  pkt.  seeds  of  each : 

Blue,  Pink,  Cerise  (value  35c),  all 
3  for  10c!  Garden  Guide  free. 
JAMES  VICK,  774  Vick  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


BCKS  Sweet.Feas, 

3 

PKT5. 


EADIOEUS  LIST  FOR  THE  ASKING. 
Emory  Tilton,  1036  Prospect  Rl„  Ashtabula.  0 
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At  the  Crossroads 

Many  of  ns  have,  during  this  journey 
through  life,  at  some  time  or  other,  come 
to  the  crossroads  where  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  some  real  thinking  to  decide 
which  turn  we  would  take.  In  New  York 
State  the  educational  crossroads  have 
been  reached  by  rural  residents  in  their 
travels  along  that  thoroughfare.  They 
are  now  called  upon  to  make  a  definte 
and  determined  decision  as  to  which  way 
they  are  to  go  with  their  children  of 
tender  age.  I  refer  particularly  to  those 
in  the  first  eight  grades. 

There  are  two  turns  ahead  of  us.  One 
leads  along  that  highway  which  has  been 
traveled  by  so  many  successful  citizens. 
This  way  leads  the  children  of  today,  and 
we1  hope  of  the  future,  to  the  smaller 
schools,  some  of  them  one-room,  some  of 
them  having  two  rooms  and  still  others 
with  three  teachers.  Here  we  are  to  find 
the  best  possible  elementary  education 
which  emobdies  those  characteristics  so 
much  striven  for  by  the  people  of  the 
cities  for  their  children,  character  build¬ 
ing,  integrity  and  honesty.  This,  stated 
a  prominent  leader  of  a  women's  club,  is 
what  is  really  needed  in  our  schools  and 
not  more  elementary  education.  In  no 
other  environment  than  in  those  sur¬ 
rounding  the  schools  mentioned,  unless 
it  is  in  the  expensive  private  schools 
which  have  built  their  buildings  but  in 
the  open  country,  can  this  ideal  condi¬ 
tion  be  found. 

The  foundation  of  any  child's  life  is 
based  upon  what  is  learned  in  early  life, 
and  the  individual  instruction  which  can 
be  found  in  the  smaller  schools  is  most 
essential  for  that  foundation,  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  country  depends  upon  how 
solid  this  foundation  is  made  for  our 
children.  To  take  this  turn  means  se¬ 
curity  for  our  democracy. 

The  signboard  we  see  at  the  crossroads 
advises  us,  however,  to  make  the  opposite 
turn,  for  according  to  the  legend  thereon, 
we  would  naturally  think  it  sound  advice, 
since  it  is  signed  by  those  in  charge  of 
our  educational  affairs.  This  enormous 
signboard,  for  it  is  such,  covers  consider¬ 
able  space  and  tells  us  that  down  this 
road  which  is  seemingly  a  new  one,  there 
is  to  be  found  the  village  of  Anyville, 
where  a  large  central  school  is  to  be 
found.  Here  we  are  told  is  the  Utopia 
of  education,  the  school  which  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Anyville.  It  is  to  be  paid  for, 
so  states  the  sign,  with  State  funds,  and 
all  the  frills  and  fancies  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Utopia  are  to  be  found  here,  a 
gymnasium,  for  country  boys  wTho  get  no 
exercise  at  home.  Cosmetics  is  also 
taught.  The  sign  also  tells  us  that  all 
this  can  be  had  at  no  increased  cost  over 
the  old  type  of  school,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  relates  how  many  thousands  of 
dollars  are  poured  into  this  school  by  the 
State  to  bring  this  all  about. 

With  all  this  free  advice  it  is  little  to 
wonder  at  that  so  many  travelers  are 
taking  the  road  to  Anyville.  It  must  be 
recalled,  however,  that  there  were  no 
signboards  leading  to  the  other  road  and 
extolling  what  lay  down  its  direction, 
and  the  travelers  had  failed  to  think  for 
themselves  until  the  turn  had  been  made 
and  the  die  cast.  Citizens  who  followed 
the  advice  on  the  signboard  and  sent  their 
children  to  the  Anyville  Central  School 
District  have  now  become  sadder  but 
wiser,  and  are  now  warning  the  unwary 
travelers  to  take  the  other  road.  One  of 
them  told  his  story  as  follows : 

When  the  central  school  plan  was  put 
before  us  we  believed  that  we  were  to 
have  lower  taxes  and  and  that  the  cost 
would  be  paid  for  in  a  large  part  by  the 
State,  but  we  soon  learned  that  it  is  easy 
for  some  people  to  spend  other  people’s 
money,  that  the  increased  so-called  ad¬ 
vantages  were  instead  liabilities,  and  that 
Ihe  increased  salaries,  the  larger  running 
expense  of  the  greater  building  and  the 
increase  of  the  principal’s  salary,  the  sal¬ 
aried  clerk,  the  extra  janitor  fees,  in  fact 
the  running  cost  of  the  town  monument, 
brought  about  the  borrowing  of  huge 
sums  of  money  from  the  local  bank  which 
became  so  customary  that  in  some  cases 
the  entire  amount  of  the  budget  was  bor¬ 
rowed  in  anticipation  of  the  public  money 
to  come  later  on  in  the  school  year.  This 
meant  that  „tlie  interest  charges  mounted 
to  large  sums  each  year  and  the  10-mill 
tax  which  the  board  levied  from  year  to 
year  was  not  anywhere  near  sufficient  to 


allow  the  payment  of  any  bonds  which 
fell  due  meantime.  So,  in  this  particular 
district  mentioned,  after  five  years’  time 
the  actual  indebtedness  was  more  than 
$10,000  additional  to  the  original  bond 
issue.  At  one  time  $20,000  was  paid  on 
the  bonds  and  some  of  the  taxpayers  re¬ 
joiced  that  at  last  they  were  on  the  way 
out  of  the  wilderness.  Great  was  the 
surprise  when  it  was  discovered  that  this 
money  had  merely  been  borrowed  from 
the  local  bank  to  meet  the  payment.  It 
was  also  learned  that  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  was  nearly  double  the  cost  of 
running  the  one-room  schools,  that  the 
cost  per  bus  mile  was  51  cents,  that  the 
cost  per  pupil  for  education  under  the 
new  system  was  close  to  $200  per  pupil, 
while  the  cost  under  the  regular  system 
was  about  $150. 

These  citizens  who  had  become  wiser  by 
their  experience  in  the  Anyville  Central 
District  told  how  it  was  the  usual  cus¬ 
tom  for  the  assessed  valuations  of  the 
properties  to  be  raised  following  centrali¬ 
zation.  Some  related  an  increase  of  their 
assessments  by  100  per  cent  while  others 


told  of  a  200  per  cent  increase.  Thus 
when  strangers  were  told  of  a  low  tax 
rate  in  that  central  district  they  did  not 
realize  that  it  really  was  doubled  or 
trebled  from  the  former  rate  for  school 
purposes.  A  former  board  member  who 
was  a  farmer  in  the  Anyville  Central 
District  told  how  he  had  believed  in  the 
plan  and  had  become  a  board  member  for 
a  term  of  years  or  until  he  found  that 
there  was  graft  being  practiced ;  then  he 
withdrew.  His  taxes  had  been  doubled, 
he  having  paid  $60  previously,  and  after 
five  years’  time  he  was  paying  $120  per 
year.  When  asked  how  many  bonds  had 
been  paid  off  in  the  time  mentioned  he 
replied  that  none  were  paid  and  that  he 
expected  his  children  and  the  neighbor 
children  would  have  to  pay  them.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  and  knowing  that  ex¬ 
perience  is  a  dear  teacher,  does  it  not  be¬ 
hoove  the  traveler  to  carefully  weigh 
these  matters  before  making  the  turn  at 
the  crossroads  The  first  road  may  be  a 
narrower  one  and  may  not  take  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  palatial  halls  of  the  costly 
school  building  of  mass  instruction  but 
it  will  no  doubt  lead  to  greater  knowledge 
and  greater  happiness  for  our  children. 

The  authorities  who  have  erected  the 
sign  at  the  crossroads  now  inform  the 
other  rural  people  of  the  State  that  we 
must  follow  their  directions  and  turn 
away  from  these  schools  close  to  our 
homes,  we  must  abandon  sanity  and  char¬ 
acter  building  for  political  education  and 
mass  system;  we  must  spend  more  and 
more  that  the  greedy  and  selfish  Anyville 
board  may  have  more  power  and  jtjiat  the 
bureaucracy  of  education  may  centralize 
the  ultimate  control  through  increased 
State  expenditures  to  gain  the  political 
advantage.  Then  we  may  expect  to  have 
the  teacher’s  ability  and  fitness  for  her 
work  judged  by  her  weight  and  not  by 
the  mental  capacity  and  fitness  to  teach 
children  as  recently  happened  in  New 
York  City.  There  was  just  as  much 
sense  in  that  decision  as  there  is  in  the 
determination  that  all  children  must  be 
carried  to  a  large  school  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  one  teacher  go  to  the  smaller  school 
near  the  children’s  homes. 

Take  all  these  things  under  considera¬ 
tion,  think  them  through  and  do  not  de¬ 
lay  too  long  in  so  doing,  for  the  program 
of  forcing  country  children  to  attend  cen¬ 


tral  schools  is  being  greedily  forwarded 
with  little  consideration  for  what  is  right 
or  just,  and  as  a  result  many  people  may 
soon  face  bankruptcy  because  of  this  de¬ 
termination. 

You  may  take  the  right  road  if  you 
will,  and  you  can  show  your  decision  to 
do  this  by  helping  to  organize  your  local¬ 
ity  against  this  movement  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

The  New  York  State  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society,  Inc.,  desires  your  co¬ 
operation  in  securing  legislation  to  stop 
forced  consolidation  and  centralization. 
This  will  be  the  only  ultimate  remedy  and 
Home  Rule  on  these  questions  can  only 
be  secured  by  organization. 

You  are  at  the  crossroads,  you  may  act 
for  your  children  and  for  the  needed 
home  school  or  you  may  remain  inactive 
and  allow  those  who  would  destroy  your 
school  to  dominate  affairs.  Which  road 
will  you  take?  If  you  desire  to  help  in 
the  cause,  please  get  in  touch  with  A.  D. 
Ostrander,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Rural  School  Improvement  Society. 
Inc.,  Knowlesville,  N.  Y.  The  Lord  helps 


those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves. 
Knowlesville,  N.Y.  a.  n.  Ostrander. 


Honey  Cookery 

If  you  have  never  used  honey  in  cook¬ 
ing  or  baking  you  have  a  lovely  treat  in 
store  for  you.  Cakes  and  cookies  come 
from  the  oven  a  tempting  golden  brown, 
delicately,  differently  flavored  and  keep 
fresh  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  due  to 
the  honey  content.  Fudge  using  honey  is 
never  hard  or  grainy.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  light  milder  flavored  honeys  pro¬ 
duce  most  pleasing  results.  For  those 
who  prefer  decided  flavors  the  darker 
stronger  flavored  honeys  are  excellent. 
You  will  enjoy  trying  these. 

Honey  Fruit  Cookies. — One-half  cup 
shortening,  one  cup  brown  sugar,  one  egg, 
one-half  cup  honey,  one-half  cup  sour 
milk,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  24/5  cups  pastry  flour,  one  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  one-fourth  teaspoon  allspice, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  cloves,  one-fourth  cup 
raisins,  one  cup  chopped  nutmeats,  and 
one-fourth  cup  shredded  cocoanut. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar  together, 
add  egg  well  beaten  and  honey.  Add 
flour,  sifted  with  soda,  salt  and  spices, 
alternately  with  sour  milk,  then  floured 
raisins,  nuts  and  cocoanut.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  well  and  spread  thinly  in  well- 
greased  shallow  pans.  Bake  at  375  de¬ 
grees  for  about  20  minutes.  While  still 
warm,  spread  with  icing  made  by  moist¬ 
ening  confectioners’  sugar  with  milk  or 
water  and  flavoring  with  vanilla.  When 
cold  cut  in  squares  or  diamonds  and  re¬ 
move  from  pans. 

Honey  Icing. — In  the  upper  part  of  a 
double-boiler  combine  one  cup  sugar,  one 
unbeaten  egg  white,  two  tablespoons  wa¬ 
ter,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt  and  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  honey.  Flace  over  rapidly  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  beat  for  seven  minutes  or 
until  icing  stands  in  peaks  and  does  not 
spread  into  the  mass  again.  Remove  and 
add  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 

Chocolate  Fudge.  —  Two  cups  sugar, 
three-fourths  cup  cream,  two-thirds  cup 
honey,  one  square  chocolate  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Add  honey  to  sugar,  then 
cream  and  grated  chocolate.  Cook  until 
mixture  forms  a  soft-ball  when  tested  in 
cold  water.  Remove  from  fire  and  add 
vanilla.  Beat  until  very  stiff  which  will 
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require  about  20  minutes.  Nuts  may  be 
added  if  desired.  Spread  on  buttered 
plate  and  when  cool  cut  in  squares. 

Iloney  Cheese  Muffins. — Two  cups  of 
flour,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  two  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon  soda, 
one  teaspoon  ginger,  one-half  cup  honey, 
and  one-half  cup  of  grated  cheese.  Add 
sifted  dry  ingredients  to  combined  honey 
and  milk.  Mix  thoroughly  and  add 
grated  cheese.  Bake  in  muffin  tins  at 
400  degrees  for  about  20  minutes. 

Oatmeal  Fruit  Cookies. — One-half  c-up 
sugar,  one-half  cup  honey,  one-half  cup 
butter,  two  eggs,  vanilla,  one  cup  raisins, 
one  cup  chopped  dates,  one  scant  cup  nut- 
meats,  chopped,  one  cup  oatmeal,  one- 
half  cup  sour  cream,  one  teaspoon  soda 
and  white  flour.  Cream  the  sugar  and 
butter,  drop  in  the  eggs  and  beat.  Add 
the  honey,  vanilla,  fruit  and  nuts;  then 
Ihe  sour  cream,  in  which  the  soda  has 
been  dissolved.  Add  oatmeal  and  just 
enough  flour  to  make  a  firm  dough,  but 
take  care  not  to  have  it  too  stiff.  Drop 
by  teaspoon  on  buttered  cooky  tins,  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven.  These  are  decidedly 
different  from  the  ordinary  oatmeal 
cookies.  They  are  nutty,  delicious  and 
nutritious.  mrs.  b.  n. 


Soap  Making 

My  recipe  for  making  soap  will  work 
out  to  your  entire  satisfaction  every  time. 
This  is  boiled  soap,  white,  extremely  hard, 
and  never  shrinks  a  particle.  To  abovil 
every  five  pounds  of  scraps,  cracklings, 
spoiled  meat,  grease  or  any  kind  of  soap 
scraps,  take  one  can  of  lye.  I  usually 
work  up  enough  scraps  for  three  cans  of 
lye  at  a^  time  for  the  first  cooking.  Place 
the  lye  in  an  iron  boiler,  add  some  water, 
and  let  the  lye  dissolve.  Then  put  your 
scraps  in  the  boiler  and  let  them  cook, 
adding  hot  water  from  time  to  time  as  it 
thickens.  Keep  boiling  at  a  fair  rate  for 
about, an  hour.  You  cannot  hurt  it  by 
boiling  too  long.  Now  adding  water  a 
little  at  a  time  until  your  boiler  is  full, 
or  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  keep  it  boil¬ 
ing  all  the  while.  You  will  notice  that 
every  time  that  you  add  water  the  soap 
get  a  little  whiter.  When  you  have  your 
boiler  full,  stir  in  about  a  quart  of  salt, 
to  separate  the  soap  from  the  water. 

-Set.  your  boiler  off  the  stove  and  let 
it  cool  a  few  minutes,  then  skim  off  the 
soap  and  empty  out  the  water.  This  is 
the  first  cooking.  Now  place  your  boiler 
on  the  stove  and  dissolve  one  can  of  lye 
in  it,  then  put  your  new  soap  back  into 
ihe  boiler.  Let  it  cook  as  you  did  the 
first  time,  adding  hot  water  and  keeping 
it  boiling  all  the  time. 

When  your  boiler  is  full  as  before  add 
the  salt  to  separate  the  soap  from  the 
lye  a  lid  take  the  boiler  off  the  stove.  Set 
the  boiler  away  from  the  children  and 
leave  over  night.  The  next  morning  cut 
your  soap  in  cakes  and  place  on  a  shelf 
to  dry.  This  way  may  seem  a  little 
longer,  and  it  takes  a  little  more  lye, 
but  you  will  have  better  soap  than  the  ex¬ 
pensive  white  soaps  and  it  will  go  about 
three  times  further.  One  can  use  up  any 
kind  of  scraps  in  this  way,  whether  they 
are  salty  or  not.  mrs.  o.  a.  c. 


Grange  Activities  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  from  Page  71) 
Chautauqua.”  It  would  be  good  if  this 
piece  of  work  was  extended  this  year. 
She  also  managed  two  Grange  broadcasts 
of  Grange  talent  from  the  Canadian  radio 
station  at  Prescott.  We  feel  our  new  Po¬ 
mona  Lecturer  Gertrude  Bew  will  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  opportunities  before  her. 

Again  this  year  St.  Lawrence  County 
won  out  in  the  tri-county  (Franklin-Es- 
ex-St.  Lawrence)  try  out  of  degree  work. 
Gouverneur  Grange  of  St.  Lawrence 
County  won  the  contest  last  year.  Silas 
Wright  Grange  No.  427  of  Canton,  N.  Y.. 
won  this  year  with  the  high  scoring  of 
98.7  per  cent.  Silas  Wright  Grange  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  renowned  farmer- 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  Silas 
Wright.  His  leadership  was  sought,  a 
man  of  very  high  character  whose  word 
was  as  good  as  a  bond.  When  offered  the 
nomination  of  President  of  the  United 
States  he  refused  because  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  Van  Iluren.  We  are  proud  of 
its  progenitor  for  we  must  live  up  to 
vision  and  high  ideals.  Silas  Wright 
Grange  was  the  first  “Model  Grange”  in 
the  county.  The  work  is  continued  on  the 
same  par  and  we  feel  we  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  for  it.  Past  Master  Freestone  was 
to  take  the  matter  up  at  one  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  the 
National  Grange.  Winthrop  Grange  is 
also  a  “Model  Grange.”  There  are  a 
number  of  others  that  are  on  their  way. 

We  are  just  looking  to  a  great  year  this 
year  in  G  range  ism,  with  a  higher  goal  to 
reach  in  membership,  with  the  possibility 
of  State  Grange  meeting  with  us,  with  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  neighbor  nights,  with 
perhaps  “Grange  Little  Chautauqua,” 
with  a  possibilty  again  to  win  the  tri¬ 
county  degree  contest,  with  other  new 
movements  before  us  the  outlook  is  bright. 

HARRY  MASON  KNOX. 


How  Boston  Ivy  Covers  a  House 
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Here's  a  different  kind  of  tractor — rugged,  full 
powered,  low  in  price.  Equipped  with  low  pres¬ 
sure  tires  and  four  speed  transmission,  it  handles 
a  full  size  plow,  as  well  as  other  tools,  with 
greater  ease  and  economy  than  many  larger  type 
tractors.  Speeds  234  to  25  m.  p.  h.  Pulls  a  rubber 
tired  trailer,  replaces  trucks.  You'll  like  it3  com¬ 
pactness,  flexibility,  low  gas  and  oil 
consumption.  Before  you  buy  a 
tractor,  get  our  FREE  BOOK  describ¬ 
ing  the  SILVER  KING — the  tractor 
sensation  of  the  year. 

Send  post  card  for  FREE  BOOK, 

THE*FATE- ROOT -HEATH  CO. 

Box  366  Plymouth,  Ohio 


6S-moU  PROFIT 
FROM  MY  FRUIT/ 

•  All  Because  I  Read  This 
Wonderful  FREE  Book!  Jg^  g 

B7%  MORE  J§_  I 
Fruit  Sold  Wll*  ” 
Quickly  at  j 

Higher  Prices 

This  amazing  book  reveals 
the  eecretorgro  wing:  bigger, 
better  fruit  crops  that  sell 
auicker  at  premium  prices. 
Whether  yon  prow  for,,home  or 
market,  be  sure  togret  your  FREE 
COPY  of  this  new  48-page  book. 


Be  A  Greening  Man 
MAKE  $0  A  A  EACH 
UP  TO  OUU  MONTH 

Unusual  opportunity  to  be 
agent  for  national  com¬ 
pany  and  make  bigmoney, 
full  or  part  time,  selling 
Greening  Bud  -  Selected 
Fruit  Trees.  No  experi¬ 
ence  or  investment.  Lori- 
mer  made  8431  one  month; 
I’ifer,  $375  one  month;  Saun¬ 
ders  made  $175  in  spare  time. 
Write  for  FREE  DETAILS 
on  agent  offer  AT  ONCE! 


LEARN  HIS  SECRET! 

Williams,  Mich.,  grew  67% 
bigger  crop  of  better  quality 
— got  65%  more  cash  per 
bushel.  Where  trees,  not 
Greening’s. produced  onlyl’s 
bu.of  fruit  pertree,hegot3Mi 
bu.  per  tree  from  Greening  stock! 

Sent  FREE — Write  Today! 

Get  this  big.  new  book.  See 
how  successful  orchardists 
get  bigger  crops,  finer  fruit, 
make  more  money!  A  copy 
will  be  sent  you  promptly.  FREE 
OF  COST.  Write  as  AT  ONCEI 
The  GREENING  NURSERY  CO. 
201  GreeningBldg.,  Monroe,  Mich. 


for 


CARFF’S 

Ornamental  Fruits 

ir  Utility  and  Striking  Beauty  — Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  Ornamental  Planting 

We  offer  this  year  our  new  Fall  Bear¬ 
ing  Cherry  “Sweet  September”. 

Most  sensational  new  introduction  of 
the  year.  Bears  fruit  second  or  third 
year.  Also  complete  line  highest  qual¬ 
ity  fruits— finest  varieties  for  home  and 
commercial  planting,  fully  described  in 
our  new  catalog.  Write  for  FREE  copy. 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS 
Box  107  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


heBig  FREE  MSS 

| STRAWBERRY  BOOK 

Illustrates  and  describes  the  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  and  popular  varieties  including 
our  guaranteed  GEM.  Also  offers  finest 
’quality  Raspberry  and  Small  Fruit 
Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees  and  Or¬ 
namentals,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 
$2.50  PER  THOUSAND,  and  UP 

buys  £)ASS*  big -rooted,  hardy,  northern  -  grown 
strawberry  plants  that  will  thrive  and  produce  big  anywhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  plants— of  any  kind  — writo  at  once  for  our  folder. 

OASS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  14,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


FREE  v 


S  HUM  WAY  S 

FANCY  PICKLING 

CUCUMBER 


Earliest  of  all,  perfect  shape,  enormous  crop¬ 
per.  Big  money  crop;  customer  reports  10  _ 

gals,  of  pickles  besides  $5.76  worth  sold  from  16'  _ 

hills.  $600  per  acre  income.  75  seeds  FREE  with  catalog. 
Send.  Se  Stamp  to  Cover  Postage. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  SEEDSMAN 

Box  358  Rockford,  Illinois  Established  1870 


The  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  you  would  like 
I  to  see  growing  In  your  garden — read  all 
,  about  them  in  Burpee’s  Garden  Book. 
This  valuable  Book  describes  every  flower 
and  vegetable  worth  growing — all  the  old  favorites  and 
best  new  varieties.  The  most  helpful  Seed  Catalog  any 
gardener  can  have.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  875  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Maule's 


B8EE352 


Vilt-Keshtant  t  Yellow. t’riiuson.  Hint*  l 
White.  Pink  —  a  15c-pkt.  of  seeds| 
of  each,  all  5  for  l»c!  Send  dime 
today!  Maule’s  Seed  Hook  free. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  867  Mau'e  Bldg..,  Phlla,  Pa. 


Holmes’  Garden  Book  Its  Different' 

Describes  flov  ers  and  vegetables  w  orth  growing— New 
and  all  favorites.  HOLUES  SEED  CO-,  Box  5.  Canton,  Ohio 


Ruralisms 


The  Turn  of  the  Year. — We  have  no 
sooner  put  the  plants  to  bed  for  the  Win¬ 
ter  than  we  begin  to  plan  for  the  yet  dis¬ 
tant  Spring.  Unless  the  climate  of  this 
area  suffers  an  unusual  change,  we  shall 
see  plenty  of  severe  weather  before  the 
first  snowdrops  appear,  but  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  new  plantings  already.  The 
end  of  the  year  gave  us  six  inches  of 
snow,  which  would  be  very  beneficial,  but 
a  few  days  later  a  heavy  easterly  storm 
with  rising  temperature,  removed  it. 
Snow  is  helpful,  unless  so  heavy  that  it 
bends  down  the  coniferous  evergreens, 
which  are  sometimes  sprawled  out  of 
shape  by  its  weight.  When  this  occurs, 
the  snow  should  be  shaken  off  these 
shrubs  before  it  has  a  chance  to  freeze 
on ;  otherwise  they  may  be  disfigured  or 
even  broken  by  the  weight. 

Poinsett i as  Again. — An  Ohio  corre¬ 
spondent  asks  for  further  advice  on  the 
treatment  of  Poinsettias.  He  states  that 
he  has  two,  one  of  which  lias  not  bloomed, 
while  the  other  has  several  beautiful 
bracts,  but  some  of  the  lower  leaves  are 
turning  yellow  and  dropping  off.  The 
plants  are  in  a  large  light  window  facing 
south.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
these  Poinsettias  are  plants  recently  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  greenhouse,  or  whether  they 
have  been  carried  ov<y  from  a  previous 
season.  The  plants  grown  commercially 
for  the  Christmas  trade  are  from  cuttings 
rooted  in  early  Summer;  the  florists 
carry  over  stock  plants  to  provide  cut¬ 
tings,  but  do  not  ordinarily  bloom  the 
old  plants  for  a  second  season.  Large 
private  conservatories  or  public  institu¬ 
tions  often  carry  over  the  old  plants,  and 
this  is  also  done  by  window  gardeners. 
The  showy  bracts  surrounding  the  small 
fleshy  flowers  are  usually  finer  on  the 
young  plants  the  first  year  from  cuttings. 
These  plants  like  plenty  of  light,  plenty 
of  water,  hut  not  a  sodden  soil,  and  a 
temperature  ranging  from  50  degrees  at 
night  to  65  degrees  during  the  day.  Ex¬ 
cessive  heat  is  undesirable,  but  a  sudden 
chill,  especially  at  night,  will  cause  loss 
of  leaves.  When  the  pots  get  very  full  of 
roots,  an  occasional  application  of  clear 
liquid  manure  is  helpful.  When  flower¬ 
ing  is  over  the  plants  are  thoroughly 
rested  by  gradually  withholding  water ; 
commercially  the  pots  are  usually  laid  on 
their  sides  under  a  greenhouse  bench,  and 
left  until  April.  After  becoming  entire¬ 
ly  dormant  the  old  wood,  which  is  usual¬ 
ly  dry  and  shriveled,  is  then  cut  back 
severely,  the  plant  repotted  and  brought 
into  growth  again.  The  Ohio  inquirer's 
plant  which  has  been  blooming  is  likely 
to  show  yellow  leaves  because  it  is  getting 
ready  to  rest.  The  non-blooming  plant, 
if  doing  well  otherwise,  would  probably 
respond  to  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid 
manure.  After  the  plants  have  been  cut 
back  and  repotted  they  may  he  kept  out 
of  doors  during  the  Summer,  watering 
when  necessary,  hut  should  he  brought  in¬ 
doors  early  in  September,  before  there 
is  any  risk  of  chill. 

Buckthorn  for  Hedges. — A  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  correspondent  wishes  to  establish 
a  buckthorn  hedge.  He  would  like  Eng¬ 
lish  hawthorn,  but  fears  borer  attack 
which,  if  severe,  might  leave  gaps  in  the 
hedge !  The  common  buckthorn,  Rharn- 
nus  cathartica,  is  frequently  used  for 
hedges;  it  stands  shearing  well,  and  is 
thorny  enough  to  discourage  intrusion.  Its 
natural  growth  is  stiff,  twiggy  and  ir¬ 
regular,  hut  shearing  will  keep  it  in 
shape.  It  will  grow  to  a  height  of  12 
feet.  The  alder  buckthorn,  Rhamnus 
frangula,  is  handsome,  as  it  bears  notice¬ 
able  berries,  first  red,  turning  to  black, 
and  as  it  flowers  all  Summer  it  bears  ber¬ 
ries  in  all  stages  of  development.  We 
believe  that  this  is  not  as  desirable  for 
hedges  as  the  common  buckthorn,  as  it  is 
very  erect  in  growth,  though  spreading 
out  more  as  it  grows  older.  Hedges  of 
deciduous  shrubs  are  not  very  interest¬ 
ing  in  Winter,  when  the  leaves  are  off, 
though  the  buckthorn,  when  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  well  sheared,  will  form  a 
protective  hedge  in  Winter  as  well  as 
Summer,  because  of  its  close  growth  and 
thorny  character. 

Shrubs  for  Noorthern  Maine. — O. 
B.  Griffin  asks  whether  the  evergreen 
firetliorn,  Pyracantha  coccinea  Lalandi, 


would  be  hardy  in  his  locality.  We  would 
not  take  the  risk  of  advising  it,  although 
it  is  generally  classed  as  reliably  hardy. 
Bailey's  “Hortus”  says  “fairly  hardy  in 
Middle  States.”  With  us  it  has  endured 
zero  and  below,  but  our  cold  snaps  do  not 
hang  on  as  they  do  in  Aroostook  County. 
Mr.  Griffin  says  he  is  not  able  to  grow 
many  flowering  shrubs,  apparently  they 
suffer  from  periods  of  low  temperature  in 
Spring.  Only  the  old-fashioned  lilacs 
live  and  thrive ;  some  of  the  fine  newer 
varieties  have  been  disappointing.-^  It' 
must  be  remembered  that  hardiness  is  not 
a  matter  of  temperature  alone;  exposure 
air  drainage  and  soil  drainage,  land  con¬ 
tour,  must  all  be  considered.  Sea  air  is 
another  important  thing ;  it  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  a  plant  to  endure  degrees  of 
colTl  near  the  coast  that  are  detrimental 
farther  inland.  There  are,  however, 
many  desirable  shrubs  from  Northern 
America  and  Northern  Asia  that  should 
give  good  results  in  Aroostook.  For 
early  bloom,  the  Juneberry  or  shadbush 
is  charming  with  its  airy  white  sprays  of 
flowei’S,  opening  before  the  leaves  are 
fully  expanded.  This  becomes  a  small 
tree,  but  there  is  another  variety,  Aeme- 
lanchier  alnifolia,  which  is  low  and 
shrubby.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
Saskatoon,  and  grows  wild  from  Sas¬ 
katchewan  to  Colorado.  The  Experiment 
Station  at  Alberta  recommends  it  for 
flowers,  fruit  and  foliage,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  excellent  hedge  plant. 

Some  Hardy  Asiatics. — We  are  so 
accustomed  to  seeing  privet  in  the  clipped 
form  that  we  hardly  realize  how  attrac¬ 
tive  it  is  when  allowed  to  grow  naturally 
and  bloom.  The  Amur  privet,  Ligustrum 
Amurense,  is  an  upright  shrub,  nearly 
pyramidal  in  form,  with  oval  foliage  and 
pretty  terminal  clusters  of  white  bloom. 
It  is  extremely  hardy,  and  is  advised  for 
hedges  where  the  California  privet  is 
likely  to  be  killed  back.  Then  there  is  the 
Tartarian  honeysuckle,  which  is  quite 
variable ;  it  has  white,  rose  or  flesh-col¬ 
ored  flowers  in  May,  followed  by  red 
fruit.  It  is  extremely  hardy.  The  false 
Spiriea,  Sorbaria  sorbifolia,  is  hardy  far 
north  and  is  a  graceful  shrub  with  plumy 
white  flower  spikes  and  pinnate  leaves. 
As  it  suckers  freely,  it  soon  forms  a  large 
clump.  Its  leaves  are  pushed  out  in  early 
Spring,  before  other  shrubs.  The  false 
Spiriea  likes  a  rich  soil,  and  prefers  par¬ 
tial  shade,  but  really  will  grow  almost 
anywhere.  The  flower  panicles  are  four 
to  12  inches  long,  June  being  the  main 
season,  but  a  few  spikes  appear  at  in¬ 
tervals  until  August.  We  are  often  sur¬ 
prised  that  this  false  Spiraea  is  so  little 
planted ;  perhaps  its  suckering  habit 
makes  it  undesirable  in  small  gardens. 
Coming  from  the  Ural  Mountains  its 
hardiness  should  be  equal  to  Maine.  Then 
there  is  the  Russian  olive,  or  oleaster, 
Elieagnus  angustifolia ;  its  yellowish 
flowers  are  not  showy,  but  fragrant,  and  j 
the  whole  effect  is  silvery,  branches  and  j 
leaves,  the  foliage  being  light  green  above  J 
and  silvery  below.  The  growth  is  grace-  j 
ful,  and  the  shrub  has  proved  hardy  in 
the  coldest  regions. 

Regarding  Roses. — We  do  not  know 
what  is  done  with  roses  in  Northern 
Maine.  Extreme  hardiness  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  and  with  the  short  season  strong 
growers  should  be  chosen.  For  garden 
decoration  the  old  Austrian  Copper  and 
Austrian  Yellow  are  advised  for  the 
northern  zone,  also  Rosa  Hugonis  and 
Persian  Yellow.  These  are  very  hardy. 
The  old  white  rose  Madame  Plantier  is 
extremely  hardy,  and  a  charming  sort. 
For  massing,  or  for  hedges,  Rugosa  and 
Hybrid  Rugosa  sorts  are  advised  its  of 
first  degree  hardiness.  Our  favorite 
Gruss  an  Teplitz,  while  of  second-degree 
hardiness,  is  recommended  for  the  North. 
Among  Hybrid  Perpetuals  Baronne  Pre- 
vost,  pink,  Francois  Michelon,  pink,  and 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  flesh,  are  rated  as 
hardy ;  the  last  named  very  hardy.  The 
old  carmine  Hybrid  Perpetual  Anna  de 
Diesbach,  is  very  hardy,  and  a  fine  sort, 
though  there  is  but  a  short  season  of 
bloom.  It  is  considered  hardier  than 
Mrs.  John  Laing  or  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  more  tender  roses 
would  survive  if  covered  with  earth,  with 
a  mulch  over  it,  and  really  they  are 
worth  it.  E.  T.  royle. 
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.  .  .  And  Planet  Jr. 
Tools  In  The  Field 


"Tools  of  success” — he  calls  them.  And 
tools  of  success  they  are !  With  Planet 
Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools  he  seeds  — 
cultivates — and  fertilizes — more  easily — 
more  economically !  For  Planet  Jr.  en¬ 
gineers  studied  his  needs — as  they  studied 
yours — right  on  the  ground !  The  tools  he 
uses  should  be  your  tools.  The  success 
he  enjoys  can  be  your  success  ! 


The  Planet  Jr.  No.  4  Combined  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is 
equally  popular  with  home  gardeners  and  farm¬ 
ers.  Here  is  a  complete  machine  —  at  low  cost — 
that  provides  you  with  an  accurate  hill  dropping 
seeder;  a  rapid  continuous  row  seeder;  a  light 
running  single  wheel  hoe;  a  sturdy  single  wheel 
cultivator;  a  quick,  neat  furrower;  and  a  rugged, 
efficient  hand  plow.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it  and 
write  for  free  Planet  Jr.  Catalogue  featuring  a  wide 
variety  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  including  a  wheel  hoe 
for  as  little  as  81.90. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co..  Inc. 
3417  N.  5*h  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Planet  Jr. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN  , 
TOOLS 


VIKING-TWIN 

Garden  Tractor 


. 

Viking  Twins  Handle  a  Full 
10  Inch  Plow.  They  Harrow, 
Seed.  Cultivate — Pull  Loads 
and  Do  All  Small-farm  Work. 

Mow  Hay  and  Lawns 
Sickle  bar  &  lawnmower  units. 
Walking  or  Riding  Equipment. 


2  Cylinders 

5  HorsePower 
2  Speeds  forwent 

6  Reverse 


A'*?  »**&>>  J 


Plowing 


Pool  try  men 
Fruit  Grower* 
Suburbanite* 


Belt  Machinery 

Power  pulley  for  belt  work  with 
grinder,  pump,  woodsaw,  etc. 
High  Clearance — Dirt  Proof. 


1  CYLINDER,  3 J4  H.  P.  MODEL 

The  3M  H.  P.  One  Cylinder  Viking  Pulls 
a  9  Inch  Plow.  It  has  2  speeds  forward 
and  reverse,  and  has  capacity  for  all 
general  gardening  and  small-field  work. 

Easy  Terms 

Special  Factory  Offer  and  Credit  Plan. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 


Cultivating 


Belt  Work 


ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3188  E.  Henn.  Ave.,  89-93  West  Street 


ELECTRICS 


FENCE 


SAVE  80%  IN 
FENCING  COST 

Save  wire.  Save  posts,  use  _ 

stakes.  No  gates,  use  snap.  No  rnilTOfilMro 
up-keep  cost  except  about  10c  LUrl  InULLcn 
monthly  for  electricity  for  one  For  AC- DC  or  Battery 
to  200  acres.  30  day  trial.  Write 
THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO. 

1606  So.  First  St.,  Milwaukee, 

ET*1  4  ^  T  ifa  f  1  Agyil 


World’s  cheapest,  most 
effective  livestock  fence. 
Controller  plugged  into 
light  socket  or  battery 
gives  wire  harmless  kick. 
Livestock  won’t  go  over 
or  under  it.  We  prove  it. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  ns  at  once  of  any  erron.  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  It.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respo  n 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AN  INTERESTING  old  record  recently  discov¬ 
ered  by  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicates  that  one  of  the  first 
farm  products  shows  in  America  was  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  12G  years  ago. 

On  July  18-19,  1809,  the  “Pennsylvania  Society  for 
Improving  the  Breed  Cattle'’  held  a  cattle  show  at 
Bush  Hill  in  that  city.  Premiums  amounting  to 
$900  were  offered  for  the  best  cattle  and  sheep  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Merino.  The  officials  of  the  society  ex¬ 
plained  that  they  did  not  “think  it  worth  while  to 
offer  a  premium  for  Merino  sheep  as  the  public  ought 
to  he  fully  aware  of  their  importance.” 

It  is  evident  from  this  comment  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  educational  in  nature,  a  characteristic 
which  has  since  been  so  uniquely  developed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  held  in  January  each 
year  in  Harrisburg. 

* 

T  THE  recent  National  Grange  convention  at 
Sacramento,  California,  the  organization  took 
a  very  strong  stand  against  any  hasty  or  impulsive 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Grange  as  a  whole  throughout  the 
country  will  he  very  strongly  in  support  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  its  present  form,  and  very  much  opposed 
to  its  amendment  at  this  time. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in 
the  obligation  which  every  person  must  take  who 
joins  the  Grange,  this  sentence  was  added  at  the 
close  of  the  obligation  only  a  few  years  ago: 

"I  further  promise  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land.” 
This  action  by  the  national  organization,  intended  to 
emphasize  the  duty  of  law-abiding  citizens,  is  in  line 
with  the  general  patriotic  purposes  of  the  Grange; 
one  of  which  is  emphatically  expressed  in  the  law 
of  the  organization  that  no  local  meeting  of  a 
Grange  anywhere  can  be  held  to  transact  business 
unless  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  on  display  in 
the  hall,  and  has  been  formally  saluted  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  as  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises  of  that 
Grange  meeting. 

* 

THE  large  cities  of  the  North  now  have  straw¬ 
berries  practically  every  month  of  the  year,  al¬ 
though  sales  of  these  distant  berries  are  small, 
compared  with  times  when  the  nearby  crop  is  in 
season.  However,  the  quality  of  these  out-of-season 
berries  runs  better  than  in  earlier  days,  when  they 
were  about  as  hard  and  sour  as  pickles.  The  good 
varieties  are  now  grown  for  this  out-of-season  trade, 
instead  of  merely  the  “good  shippers.” 

The  first  car-lot  shipments  of  strawberries  from 
Florida  start  about  the  middle  of  December.  They 
continue  to  a  peak  in  March,  stopping  entirely  in 
April.  Texas  ships  about  a  carlot  in  December  and 
one  in  January.  Louisiana  in  1935  began  in  March 
with  a  mere  IS  car-lots,  jumped  to  1,399  car-lots  in 
April  and  hack  to  400  in  May. 

North  Carolina,  with  2,399  car-lots  in  1935,  heads 
the  second  early  group  of  strawberry-growing  States. 
Two-thirds  of  these  come  north  by  truck.  Tennes¬ 
see,  which  markets  practically  its  whole  crop  in 
May,  shipped  962  car-lots  in  1935.  Virginia  ac¬ 
counted  for  1.139  car-lots.  Arkansas  used  to  be  in 
this  group,  hut  the  drought  of  1934  destroyed  most  of 
the  strawberry  beds.  Only  a  small  acreage  is  in 
sight  for  1936. 

April  and  May  see  a  steady  flow  of  strawberries 
from  these  “second  early”  States  to  markets  where 
home-grown  berries  are  not  yet  ripe.  Maryland 
grows  most  of  its  berries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  and  this  past  season  shipped  1,182 


car-lots  in  trucks  as  compared  with  228  car-lots  by 
rail  or  water. 

The  strawberry  season  changes  abruptly  in  July. 
Late  berries  are  available  in  the  northern  tier  of 
States,  particularly  Wisconsin,  and  in  California, 
with  a  few  car-lots  from  Canada  as  the  United 
States  crop  comes  to  an  end.  No  shipments  were 
listed  for  August,  1935.  California  berries  appear 
again  on  the  west  coast,  however,  in  September,  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November. 

* 

E  HAVE  never  been  able  to  see  any  good  rea¬ 
son  for  the  existence  of  oleomargarine.  It 
was,  and  always  lias  been,  an  intentional  deception 
on  consumers.  Restrictive  laws  have  helped  the 
situation  somewhat,  so  that  probably  most  persons 
who  buy  it  do  not  think  it  is  real  butter,  hut  the 
amount  sold  last  year,  about  375,000,000  pounds,  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  recommendation  that  it  is  “just  as 
good  as  butter”  influences  a  great  many  buyers. 

Congressman  Gerald  W.  Boileau,  of  Wisconsin,  has 
introduced  a  hill  for  a  flat  tax  of  five  cents  per 
pound  on  ail  oleomargarine.  This  Dill  should  be¬ 
come  law. 

The  often  repeated  statement  that  oleomargarine 
manufacture  is  a  “great  help”  to  our  livestock  and 
cotton  industries,  is  little  more  than  an  excuse. 
Nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  are 
imported,  and  the  industries  supposed  to  benefit  so 
largely  get  only  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of 
their  income  from  their  sales  to  oleo  manufacturers. 

* 

J.  FAWCETT,  of  the  Massachusetts  Station, 

•  well  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  a 
dairy  sire  must  keep  a  record  of  the  sire's  inferior 
daughters,  as  well  as  the  good  ones.  The  herds¬ 
man  or  owner  may  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
sire  is  good  because  he  has  a  few  high  producing 
daughters.  These  few  are  remembered,  hut  the 
dairyman  may  forget  the  many  poor  ones  that  were 
also  sired. 

Any  dairy  sire  that  is  worth  while  at  all  will,  in 
the  course  of  his  breeding  life,  have  a  few  high 
producing  daughters  that  practically  all  come  from 
a  few  outstanding  cows.  The  sire  may  show  up  very 
poorly  when  account  is  taken  of  all  his  daughters. 
Complete  and  accurate  records  are  needed  to  show 
what  each  animal  is  worth.  Selecting  a  few  daugh¬ 
ters  from  a  few  good  dams  is  not  conclusive  work. 

* 

ITH  the  approach  of  Spring  1  hero  are  many 
questions  regarding  farm  partnerships.  Some 
farm  owners  and  tenants  appear  to  think  that  there 
is  some  hard  and  fast  rule  that  will  apply  in  most 
cases. 

The  nearest  in  that  line  is  the  plan  of  thirds 
when  the  tenant  merely  does  the  work,  and  halves 
where  both  furnish  part  of  the  equipment.  These 
plans  may  lie  used  as  a  basis  for  further  arrange¬ 
ments,  hut  every  farm  partnership  must  consider  a 
fair  wage  for  the  tenant  and  reasonable  return  to 
the  owner  for  the  investment.  If  either  gets  the 
“best  of  the  bargain,”  as  the  saying  is,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

Both  parties  should  figure  out  what  they  need  in 
the  way  of  wages  and  return  for  investment  and 
then  they  are  in  a  position  to  get  together  and  talk 
the  matter  over  and  make  needed  adjustments. 
Finally  both  should  have  copies  of  llie  written 
agreement.  A  verbal  understanding  may  work  badly. 

* 

NGLAND  has  a  potato  control  plan,  run  by  a 
hoard  of  30  producers.  All  growers  of  one  ox- 
more  acres  must  register,  or  they  cannot  sell  for 
human  consumption.  Growers  are  allotted  an  acre¬ 
age  based  on  past  production  and  they  pay  the  hoard 
$1.25  per  acre.  If  they  increase  their  acreage,  they 
must  pay  $20  for  each  additional  acre.  The  hoard 
has  some  authority  to  prevent  sales  of  small  po¬ 
tatoes  when  there  is  a  surplus.  It  does  not  fix 
prices.  This  plan,  originated  Dy  the  growers  and 
financed  by  them,  is  said  to  have  had  some  influence 
in  steadying  the  market. 

* 

A  INE,  leading  potato-growing  State  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  will  participate  for  the  first  time  in  the 
gi-eat  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  January  20-24,  at 
Harrisburg.  Maine’s  exhibit  at  the  show  will  he  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  certified  seed  potatoes,  and  will  he 
in  charge  of  Commissioner  Frank  P.  Washburn  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Maine’s  seed  exhibit  will  occupy  100  square  feet 
of  space,  and  is  identified  as  space  No.  170  in  the 
potato  section.  The  Farm  Show  Building  contains 
10  acres  of  exhibition  and  convention  space,  and  is 
one  of  the  country's  largest  exposition  buildings. 
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Maine  has  increased  its  certified  seed  potato  busi¬ 
ness  in  Pennsylvania  considerably  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  participation  in  this  year's  show  at 
Harrisburg  is  expected  to  stimulate  further  sales.  In 
the  Spring  of  1930,  Maine  sold  25,000  barrels  of  cer¬ 
tified  seed  potatoes  in  Pennsylvania.  Sales  increased 
to  70.479  barrels  last  Spring,  the  bulk  being  Irish 
Cobblers,  with  Green  Mountains  next  in  demand. 

Maine's  total  shipments  of  certified  seed  for  the 
last  shipping  season  of  1934-35  was  1,031,880  barrels, 
distributed  to  34  different  States,  led  by  New  York, 
with  204,893  barrels.  Virginia  was  second  with  190,- 
130  barrels;  Connecticut  third  with  72,813,  and 
Pennsylvania  fourth  with  70.479.  Maine  will  offer 
for  sale  this  season  the  product  of  20,165  acres. 
There  will  not  he  any  more  seed  available,  however, 
than  was  produced  the  previous  year  on  16,006  acres. 

* 

Enclosed  find  a  few  twigs  I  cut  from  cedar  trees  near 
my  orchard.  I  am  told  that  cedar  trees  affected  with 
this  growth  are  injurious  to  apple  trees  if  planted 
within  300  feet  of  each  other,  is  there  any  truth  in 
this?  What  kind  of  a  growth  is  it?  j.  s.  z. 

New  York. 

ES,  these  “cedar  apples,”  as  they  are  called,  are 
a  decided  menace  to  the  apple  trees.  They  are 
the  Winter  form  of  the  apple  rust  disease,  which  is 
one  of  those  diseases  that  have  “alternate  hosts”  in 
their  various  stages.  These  cedar  apples  harbor  it 
in  Winter. 

in  Spring  they  will  soften  and  throw  out  multi¬ 
tudes  of  spores  which  find  their  way  to  any  apple 
trees  and  live  there  as  the  disastrous  rust,  which 
maj  defoliate  the  trees.  In  Fall  these  spoi-es  from 
the  apple  trees  find  tlieir  way  back  to  the  cedars 
and  develop  into  the  little  apples. 

Thus  both  apple  and  cedar  are  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  the  disease.  If  either  is  removed,  it 
will  disappear.  As  apples  are  usually  more  valuable 
than  cedar,  the  latter  are  usually  destroyed.  The 
alternative  is  to  snip  off  and  burn,  now,  all  of  these 
apples  on  the  cedars,  before  they  ripen  and  send 
out  their  spores  for  the  apples. 

The  exact  distance  of  menace  is  probably  much 
more  than  the  300  feet  mentioned.  Much  depends  on 
the  direction  and  violence  of  prevailing  winds.  In 
some  cases,  infection  over  a  mile  has  been  noted. 

* 

A  teacher  upon  returning  to  teach  in  junior  high 
school  after  many  years  in  the  adult  education  field 
says  she  was  appalled  at  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place,  the  great  number  of  new  activities  which 
had  dec  eloped,  each  good  in  itself,  but  nevertheless 
cluttering  up  the  time  of  the  children.  The  weakness 
in  English  seemed  inexcusable;  too  little  time  had  been 
given  to  its  mastery. 

HAT  is  a  very  good  description  of  some  occur- 
renoes  in  so-called  education  of  the  present  day. 
“Cluttering  up"  tells  the  story  exactly — an  attempt 
to  stuff  the  children  with  a  mess  that  they  cannot 
swallow,  much  less  digest.  Unless  the  child  is  en¬ 
tirely  indifferent  to  this  attempt,  liis  mind  will  he  a 
mass  of  confusion,  quite  like  the  garret  where  the 
odds  and  ends  are  slung  without  seeing  what  be¬ 
comes  of  them. 

There  is  no  doubt,  judging  from  what  they  say, 
that  some  educators  are  struggling  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  early  education  of  the  child.  The  following 
irom  an  article  going  the  rounds  indicates  an  effort 
lo  analyze  the  child's  ego,  society's  influence  on  it 
and  its  influence  on  society. 

Since  the  self  is  born  of  its  conception  of  others,  the 
character  of  the  achieved  self  will  thus  be  a  function 
ot  the  surrounding  social  life,  built  on  its  dominant 
model.  Thus  again  is  it  true  that  tin* *  very  self,  the 
innermost  citadel  of  selfhood,  is  socially  built  and  con¬ 
ditioned. 

This,  without  attempt  at  literal  interpretation,  is 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  readers. 


Brevities 

Practical  way  to  feed  garbage  to  pigs — page  SO. 

Opossums  are  increasing  in  numbers  in  Southern 
New  York  State. 

“Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might.” 

Be  sure  to  attend  the  Farm  Show,  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  this  week,  January  20-24,  if  possible. 

Loadings  of  revenue  paying  freight  for  the  12  months 
of  1935  amounted  to  31,518,372  cars,  or  about  700,000 
more  than  in  1934. 

-Y°w  we  are  told  that  peppers,  both  the  hot  and  sweet 
varieties  contain  abundance  ol’  vitamin  A.  Thus  they 
may  give  us  “pep.” 

It  is  valuable  to  thrash  out  the  value  of  apple  va¬ 
rieties  under  various  conditions,  as  is  done  in  Mr. 
Loop's  comments,  page  71,  on  Mr.  Rarig's  ideas. 

The  Pennsylvania  dog  crop  seems  to  be  increasing, 
as  557,863  were  licensed  in  (lie  State  during  the  first 
Id  months  of  1935.  or  25,512  more  than  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1934. 

An  increasing  number  of  potatoes  is  being  mar¬ 
keted  in  small  bags — 10  pounds  or  so,  to  accommodate 
city  consumer  demand.  Some  New  York  State  4-H 
club  members  are  putting  up  potatoes  thus,  with  the 
attractive  four-leaf  clover  label  on  the  bag. 
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Spiking  a  Pretense 

ON  JANUARY  7-8  a  group  calling  themselves  the 
Northeastern  Dairy  Conference  held  a  meeting 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Some  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  State  were  asked  to  participate.  The 
speakers  for  the  most  part  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  close  co-operation  amounting  practically  to  giv¬ 
ing  subservient  assent  to  the  desires  of  the  distri¬ 
butors  of  milk  without  anything  that  could  he  called 
fair  consideration  of  the  producers’  problem.  W.  A. 
Wentworth,  of  the  Borden  Company,  of  New  York, 
particularly  emphasized  the  necessity  of  good  will 
between  producer  and  distributor  without  showing 
either  in  speech  or  in  the  practice  of  the  Borden 
Company  in  New  York  any  evidence  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  would  realize  any  benefit  from  the  proposed 
alliance. 

About  18  months  ago  this  so-called  Northeastern 
Dairy  Bureau  Conference  was  organized  in  New 
York  City.  It  was  provided  in  the  by-laws  and  con¬ 
stitution  that  delegates  from  State  Grange,  Farm 
Bureaus,  Farm  Extension  Association,  Producing 
Dairymen’s  Associations,  actual  marketing  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  were  the 
only  voices  permitted  to  either  introduce  resolutions 
at  the  meeting  or  to  vote  thereon. 

Therefore  several  resolutions  provided  for  con¬ 
structive  action  and  for  the  benefit  of  milk  producers 
were  not  reported  by  the  resolutions  committee,  and 
despite  the  objection  of  former  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  representatives  of  important  as¬ 
sociations  of  dairymen  and  consumers,  a  resolution 
was  passed  alleging  that  a  majority  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  billion  dollar  milk  industry  believed 
in  a  return  to  the  gold  standard. 

Here  was  a  group  of  hand-picked,  self-appointed 
leaders,  enfranchised  by  the  by-laws  written  by 
themselves  in  New  York,  speaking  collectively  in 
their  own  city  for  the  milk  producers  of  the  12 
Northeastern  States.  As  far  as  observation  war¬ 
rants  the  opinion,  however,  it  seemed  only  too  true 
that  the  resolution  did  reflect  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  few  hundred  friends  of  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  who  attended  and  voted. 

If  these  people  would  sail  under  their  own  colors  as 
professionals,  experts  and  bureaucrats  representing 
middleman  interests  there  would  be  no  objections  to 
their  activities,  but  we  do  object  to  their  masque¬ 
rading  as  exclusive  spokesmen  of  dairy  farmers 
while  speaking  the  language  of  other  interests. 
Pennsylvania.  dairyman. 


Potato  Farmers  Meet 

THE  Empire  State  Potato  Club  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  at  its  meeting  in  Oswego,  Janu¬ 
ary  10 :  President,  Roy  A.  Porter,  Elba ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Walter  Gardner,  Tully;  secretary-treasurer, 
Earl  Merrill,  Webster ;  directors,  Lee  Edmond,  Co- 
hocton ;  Elmer  W.  Adams,  Williamson ;  Howard  El- 
dridge,  Porterville;  Frank  Hobart,  Gabriels;  Alonzo 
G.  Allen,  Waterville ;  and  Howard  Simonson,  Glen 
Head. 

Sentiment  seemed  to  favor  Syracuse  as  the  next 
probable  meeting  place  for  their  next  annual  con¬ 
vention.  One  resolution  was  in  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
test  against  some  stores  using  potatoes  as  leaders, 
selling  same  at  a  loss  to  entice  trade  for  other  com¬ 
modities.  It  was  also  requested  that  information  be 
furnished  on  potato  imports  to  aid  in  a  regulatory 
selling  program. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Onondaga  potato- 
growers  over  300  turned  out  to  listen  to  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  potato  control  program  by  Prof. 
E.  V.  Hardenburgh  of  the  N.  Yr.  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  He  brought  out  the  point  that  there 
will  be  a  tax  of  45  cents  per  bushel  on  potatoes  sold 
by  each  farmer  in  excess  of  his  quota.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  fact  that  while  our  farmers  might  not  want 
or  desire  such  a  control  program  obviously  a  great 
many  potato  producers  were  in  favor  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  open  to  debate,  but  if  it  were  true,  it 
would  be  an  example  of  minority  sectional  domina¬ 
tion  of  a  national  crop.  This  is  an  abuse  of  the 
rights  of  the  great  majority,  and  would  ultimately 
harm  all  potato-growers.  It  persists  in  a  purpose  to 
send  orders  from  Washington  to  the  country  to 
tell  farmers  what  they  may  do  and  not  do  on  their 
own  farms.  This  is  just  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  clearly  said  they  cannot  do.  The  bureaucrats 
may  not  yet  know  it,  but  the  U.  S.  court  did, 
virtually,  throw  the  potato  act  out  of  the  window 
with  the  AAA,  and  the  great  bulk  of  individual  po¬ 
tato-growers  will  not  be  found  under  the  window 
looking  for  the  pieces.  D.  w.  r. 


More  Money  for  Milk 

EXCEPT  the  necessary  detail  in  a  formal  law,  the 
charter  printed  on  page  52  last  week,  and  con¬ 
cluded  on  page  70  this  week,  does  not  differ  from 
the  brief  statement  of  principles  formulated  by  eight 
New  York  dairymen  last  October.  It  has  since  been 
approved  almost  unanimously  by  a  cross  section  of 
dairymen  in  a  ballot  vote. 

The  essence  of  it  all  is  a  complete  union  of  all 
dairy  groups,  and  a  simple  legal  machinery  that 
farmers  can  use  to  determine  a  price  for  their  milk 
and  negotiate  its  sale.  It  does  away  with  the 
theoretical  and  fanciful  classifications  by  use,  and 
city  surplus.  It  determines  the  price  before  the  milk 
leaves  the  farm,  and  ships  only  the  volume  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  fixed  price.  It  provides  to  supply 
local  markets  by  local  producers,  and  for  increasing 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  all  the  markets.  It 
provides  for  a  revival  of  the  butter  and  cheese  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  State  and  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
by-products  of  milk,  when  it  pays. 

It  puts  the  raising  of  funds  and  the  spending  of 
the  money  up  to  farmers  by  a  ballot  vote  in  their 
local  units,  and  gives  the  men  who  feed  the  cows 
power  and  ballots  to  control  the  business  and  to 
make  the  price  where  such  powers  belong.  It  leaves 
existing  dairy  groups  free  to  continue  as  they  are  in 
a  stabilized  market  which  they  themselves  help 
maintain.  Chiselers  cannot  live  in  a  market  where 
every  record  is  known  to  all. 

Dairy  farmers  have  initiative  and  ability  to  per¬ 
fect  this  plan,  and  to  make  a  success  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  it.  United  and  confident,  as  the  ballot  and 
letters  indicated,  they  can  have  what  they  want. 
For  a  long  time  that  want  has  been  more  money 
for  milk. 


Oleo  Lobbies 

CONGRESSMAN  Karl  Stefan  of  the  third  district 
of  Nebraska,  while  from  a  State  not  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  dairy  list,  has  the  understanding  and 
sympathy  with  dairy  interests  that  might  well  be 
shared  by  representatives  in  the  great  dairy  State. 

Congressman  Stefan  was  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  delegation  to  the  Philippines  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  He  had  had  previous  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  Philippines  and  is  familiar  with  the 
cocoa  nut  oil  and  other  produce  of  the  Islands,  and 
he  is  familiar  enough  with  the  dairy  industry  of  his 
own  district  and  of  the  whole  country  to  understand 
the  effect  of  the  free  importation  of  copra  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil  on  the  dairy  interests  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  Congress  he  is  in  a  position  to 
know  at  first  hand  the  kind  of  propaganda  used  in 
Washington  to  pass  a  bill  eliminating  the  three 
cents  a  pound  duty  on  cocoanut  oil.  He  knows  the 
powerful  lobby  and  the  spirit  of  the  promoters  of 
this  scheme  in  this  country.  He  calls  the  propa¬ 
ganda  the  most  complete  and  determined  that  has 
ever  been  known  in  Washington.  He  says  that  the 
project  is  being  carried  out  in  a  systematic  manner 
with  the  help  of  the  greatest  combination  of  cor¬ 
porations  in  this  and  other  countries  including  great 
financiers,  industrialists  and  transportation  interests 
of  this  and  foreign  nations.  He  protests  against  this 
gigantic  scheme  to  make  the  United  States  the  dump¬ 
ing  ground  for  foreign  produce  and  demands  the 
protection  for  the  American  dairy  interests  and  the 
American  standard  of  living  against  the  cheap  im¬ 
portation  of  cocoanut  oil  from  the  Philippines  and 
boat-loads  of  cheap  manufactured  products  from 
Japan. 


Wants  50-50  Milk  Price 

THANKS  for  the  opportunity  to  express  our  farm 
sentiment  on  our  milk  problems.  The  Federal 
pact  would  further  oppress  the  New  York  State 
milk  producers  and  allure  out-of-State  farmers,  at 
losses  to  themselves,  to  destroy  our  natural  fluid 
markets. 

We  want  to  know  what  our  milk  will  fetch  before 
it  leaves  the  farm.  We  want  to  know  how  much 
milk  our  markets  require  from  New  York  State  pro¬ 
ducers,  so  we  may  regulate  our  business  as  industry 
regulates  its  production. 

Hundreds  of  deserted  dairy  farms  in  New  York 
State  would  again  produce  milk  if  they  could  do  so 
without  actual  loss,  and  it  would  take  a  lot  of 
farmers  off  the  relief  rolls. 

The  Milk  Committee  has  proposed  a  plan  by 
v  hich  farmers  can  protect  themselves  with  pro¬ 
visions  to  also  protect  others.  It  would  avoid  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  interference  from  Washington,  Al¬ 


bany  or  Ithaca.  All  dairymen  should  join  the  com¬ 
mittee,  cut  out  the  classified  price,  and  the  other 
schemes  and  expense  that  are  keeping  New  York 
dairymen  in  the  “red.”  G.  p. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Notes 

UP  TO  the  present  date,  January  13,  we  have  had 
ideal  Winter  weather,  the  thermometer  having 
dropped  to  the  zero  point  only  three  or  four  times 
so  far.  However,  the  ground  has  kept  frozen  and 
there  has  been  little  heaving  of  such  plants  as  straw¬ 
berries,  spinach  and  small  grains. 

Our  town  supervisor,  last  November,  when  run¬ 
ning  for  re-election,  stated  that  unless  our  welfare 
or  poor  bill  was  higher  our  tax  rate  this  year  should 
be  much  lower.  He  used  the  correct  term,  “should 
be,”  for  now  that  taxes  are  being  collected,  we  find 
that  although  the  welfare  tax  is  exactly  the  same 
as  last  year,  our  total  is  up  $1.48  per  thousand. 

A  census  recently  taken  in  the  Middlehope,  New¬ 
burgh  and  Marlboro  sections  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
shows  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  less  than  50 
per  cent  as  many  growers  producing  strawberries  as 
there  were  10  years  ago.  Trouble  in  securing  pick¬ 
ers  is  given  as  the  reason.  Apple  tree  setting  is  in¬ 
creasing  while  peach  setting  is  decreasing.  Last 
season  currants  brought  up  to  as  high  as  $120  per 
ton,  so  the  currant  acreage  is  rapidly  expanding. 

A  tomato  paste  factory  at  Marlboro  has  furnished 
a  market  for  dead  ripe  tomatoes,  so  that  many  are 
planning  to  grow  more  of  this  crop.  The  procedure 
is  to  ship  to  the  New  York  market  in  the  green  stage 
while  the  demand  is  good,  then  allow  the  balance  of 
the  crop  to  ripen  to  the  dead  ripe  state  when  it  is 
taken  to  the  factory.  The  price  paid  is  considered 
quite  low  but  there  is  little  waste  as  they  take  any 
size  that  is  firm  and  ripe. 

Growers  of  red  raspberries  have  been  heartened 
by  the  plans  of  a  large  company  which  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  purchase  the  berries  in 
quantities,  pack  them  in  casks  and  freeze  them  so 
that  they  may  be  kept  until  their  factories  are  ready 
to  boil  them  down  into  jam.  c.  o.  w. 


December  Milk  Prices 


The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 
December,  are  as  follows : 


Boonville  Farms  Co-op..  Inc . 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc . 

Conesus  Producers  Co-operative  Assn... 

Crowley’s  Co-op.  Producers'  Assn . 

Dairymen's  League  Co-op.  Assn . 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc . . 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co . . . .  . 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc. .  .  . 
Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen's  Assn.,  Inc.... 


$2.03 

2.19 

2.015 

1.95 

1.72 

2.055 

2.08 

2.005 

2.2S 


Waste  Adds  to  Tax  Bills 

THE  fatal  thing  about  laws  that  are  passed  for 
political  effect  is  that  they  cannot  be  repealed 
by  any  power  short  of  a  virtual  revolution.  In  the 
first  instance  they  are  passed  to  win  the  support  of 
powerful  minorities.  When  they  are  shown  to  be 
harmful  instead  of  being  repealed,  their  proponents 
insist  on  claiming  benefits  from  them  and  usually 
succeed  in  a  compromise  in  the  shape  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  magnifies  the  error  and  multiplies  the 
offense. 

A  notable  exception  was  the  Township  School  Law 
some  20  years  back  was  repealed  after  the  first 
year's  trial.  The  fight  of  its  proponents  to  retain 
it  was  persistent  and  strong  but  the  opposition  was 
a  virtual  revolution  of  indignant  farmers.  They  won. 

It  cost  about  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
before  the  fallacies  of  proponents  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board  could  be  acknowledged  as  failures. 
Even  though  the  NR  A  was  declared  unlawful  by  the 
Supreme  Court  months  ago,  its  expense  has  not  yet 
fully  stopped,  and  promises  to  go  on  helping  increase 
the  deficit  for  future  generations  to  pay.  The  AAA 
is  legally  off  the  slate,  but  it  will  cost  billions  to 
settle  its  past  accounts,  and  there  is  already  a  scram¬ 
ble  by  those  who  have  been  spending  these  billions  of 
public  money  to  pass  hasty  legislation  to  replenish 
their  spending  money.  Congress  can  do  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  to  please  the  great  bulk  of  farmers  than  to  leave 
farm  producers  alone  for  this  session.  Then  if  they 
turn  their  backs  to  the  professional  promoters  and 
self-appointed  leaders,  and  study  the  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  of  farmers  themselves,  the  lawmakers  will  be 
led  back  to  the  rackets  in  distribution  which  are 
responsible  for  the  farm  plight  and  through  it  to  the 
periodic  economic  panic  and  depression. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feed  and  Care  of  Sheep 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 

Three  years  ago  V.  E.  Woolley,  Forest- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  traded  a  couple  of  heifers  for 
some  black-faced  breeding  ewes.  When  I 
visited  his  farm  he  had  26  head  of  black¬ 
faced  breeding  ewes.  This  year  he  raised 
29  lambs.  He  sold  his  wool  last  Spring 
to  a  local  buyer  for  20  cents  per  pound, 
the  ewes  averaged  about  a  seven-pound 
fleece.  They  receive  only  pasture  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  peavine  silage  and  oat  hay  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  After  their  lambs  are 
dropped  they  receive  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  pound  of  grain  per  head  daily 
until  pasture  time,  and  always  have  ac- 


These  black-faced  ewes  and  lambs  have 
proved  a  profitable  investment  for  V.  E. 
Wooley,  Forestville,  N.  Y. 


cess  to  clean  fresh  water  and  salt.  Dog 
losses  have  been  the  only  serious  trou¬ 
ble.  They  are  brough  in  at  night  and 
kept  pastured  close  to  the  house  during 
the  day  time. 

Coral  Vincent,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y., 
lias  an  excellent  flock  of  purebred  Shrop- 
shires.  One  of  her  ewes  at  last  lambing 
dropped  an  18-pound  lamb  which  lived 
and  made  normal  gains  and  thrift.  As  far 
as  I  know  this  is  a  record  for  birth 
weight  of  a  single  lamb. 

I  stopped  in  to  see  Ralph  E.  Owen, 
Owendale  Farm,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  Ralph 
not  only  has  some  mighty  fine  specimens 
of  Tunis,  but  is  secretary  of  the  National 
Tunis  Sheep  Association,  and  operates  a 
farm  which  has  been  in  the  immediate 
Owen  family  possession  since  1854.  His 
breeding  flock  consists  of  about  40  head 
which  carry  a  uniformity  of  desirable 
mutton  and  Tunis  type  representative  of 
many  years  of  careful  mating,  and  selec¬ 
tion  combined  with  proper  care  and  feed¬ 
ing. 

Although  Tunis  ewes  will  breed  most 
any  season  of  the  year  the  Owendale 
ewes  are  bred  to  lamb  in  March,  as  this 
makes  for  a  uniform  lamb  crop  and  takes 
advantage  of  Summer  pasture.  The  ram 
is  placed  with  the  ewes  only  during  the 
day-time,  he  is  kept  under  observation, 
and  as  soon  as  a  ewe  is  served  she  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock,  in  three  weeks  she 
is  tested  back.  Ralph  has  found  such  a 
system  of  hand  breeding  requires  very  lit¬ 
tle  extra  trouble  with  a  small  flock,  and 
assures  a  high  percentage  of  safely  set¬ 
tled  ewes.  It  also  permits  a  larger  flock 
of  ewes  to  be  served  by  one  ram. 

The  lambs  are  allowed  to  follow  the 
ewes  on  pasture.  The  ewe  lambs  are 
not  bred  until  one  year  from  the  Fall  fol¬ 
lowing  their  birth,  at  which  time  they 
average  about  18  months  in  age,  weigh 
about  125  pounds,  and  are  well  matured. 
This  system  has  resulted  in  large  size, 
greater  wool  production  and  longer  breed¬ 
ing  life.  It  also  gives  a  more  desirable 
basis  for  selection  of  breeding  ewe  re¬ 
placements,  because  a  backward  ewe  lamb 
Avill  sometimes  develop  if  left  open  and 
properly  fed  and  housed  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  while  on  the  other  hand  some  that 
give  promise  as  lambs  do  not  seem  de¬ 
sirable  as  yearlings. 

Both  ewes  and  lambs  are  dipped  at 
shearing  time,  and  the  entire  flock 
wormed  in  the  Fall  and  again  in  the 


Spring.  If  any  appear  to  show  symp¬ 
toms  of  worms  they  are  treated  more  fre¬ 
quently.  Mr.  Owen  has  found  temporary 
pastures  and  freqquent  rotation  the  most 
effective  preventive  system  for  stomach 
worm  infestation.  Permanent  pasture  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  supplement  to  tem¬ 
porary  pasture ;  as  an  illustration  during 
the  past  season  one  and  one-half  acre  was 
seeded  May  20  to  10  pounds  of  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  and  10  pounds  of  annual 
Sweet  clover.  Thirty-five  ewes  and  their 
lambs  were  turned  on  this  daily  after  the 
dew  had  gone,  and  in  addition  has  access 
to  seven  acres  of  permanent  pasture. 
They  kept  in  excellent  condition  with  no 
grain  supplement  until  about  four  weeks 
prior  to  breeding  time.  The  lambs  were 
then  separated,  and  the  ewes  fed  about 
one-half  pound  daily  per  head  of  a  grain 
mixture  conststing  of  500  pounds  wheat 
bran,  50  pounds  of  molasses,  250  pounds 
of  oats  and  250  pounds  of  barley.  This 
made  a  tasty,  bulky  feed  well  suited  for 
flushing.  To  assist  in  getting  the  ewes 
in  proper  breeding  condition,  they  were 
turned  on  new  temporary  pa'sture,  seeded 
August  1  to  barley  and  beans.  The  bar¬ 
ley  was  broadcast  two  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  beans  drilled  six  pecks  per  acre. 


After  going  into  Winter  quarters  the 
ewes  received  only  mixed  hay  and  tur¬ 
nips  until  about  six  weeks  before  lamb¬ 
ing,  at  which  time  they  were  again  placed 
on  the  feed  mixture  mentioned.  Last 
Spring  the  flock  averaged  an  eight-pound 
clip,  which  graded  as  three-eighths  and 
high  one-fourtli  blood,  selling  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  26  cents  per  pound  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  Owen  has  a  system  for  handling 
surplus  skim-milk  which  seemed  very  de¬ 
sirable.  The  skim  is  cooked  or  scalded 
just  as  when  making  cottage  cheese,  or 
as  many  call  it  on  the  farm  smearcase, 
the  whey  is  fed  to  pigs  and  chickens.  The 
cooked  curd  is  thinly  spread  on  raised 
screens  in  the  sun  or  in  a  heated  di-y 
room,  and  left  until  it  becomes  dry  and 
hard.  It  will  then  keep  indefinitely. 
When  water  is  later  added  it  becomes  an 
excellent  liquid  feed,  or  may  be  fed  dry 
as  a  protein  supplement  to  livestock  and 
poultry.  If  fed  dry  it  should  not  consti¬ 
tute  more  than  such  amounts  needed  to 
meet  necessary  protein  requirements,  as 
it  is  too  valuable  to  feed  in  excess  of 
such  requirements. 


Making  Prime  Eastern 
Angus  Beef 

The  term  “Prime  Western  Beef”  is 
used  so  much  by  some  retailers  in  east¬ 
ern  markets  that  a  great  many  house¬ 
wives  have  come  to  believe  no  beef  can  be 
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really  of  prime  grade  unless  the  term 
western  is  also  associated  with  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  geographical  origin  of 
beef  has  nothing  whateve  to  do  with  the 
quality  and  grade  of  the  finished  product. 
Prime  beef  is  produced  only  by  properly 
feeding  a  beef  steer  sufficiently  long  to 
change  its  carcas  sto  a  condition  which 
will  cause  it  to  grade  as  prime. 

New  York  breeders  and  feeders  are 
now  producing  an  increasingly  large  per¬ 
cent  of  the  really  prime  grade  of  beef 
used  in  our  larger  markets.  A  few  years 
ago  T.  M.  Scoon,  whose  farm  is  located 
just  west  of  Geneva,  bought  some  real 
Angus  cows  and  Briarcliff  Escort  to  head 
the  herd  from  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.  The  finished  steers  are 
producing  real  prime  beef  which  is  finding 
a  ready  market  at  top  prices  from  local 
butchers  ir  Central  New  York. 

He  finishes  the  steers  on  ground  bar¬ 
ley  and  10  per  cent  protein  supplement, 
plus  pasture  in  Summer  and  Alfalfa  hay 
in  Winter.  The  cows  and  calves  keep 
fat  on  pasture  alone,  and  hay  and  corn 
silage  during  the  Winter.  It  takes  from 
four  to  six  months  of  feeding  all  the 
steers  will  clean  up  to  put  them  in  prime 
condition. 

George  Keppler  recently  bought  several 
head  from  Mr.  Scoon  for  which  he  paid 
11  cents  per  pound  live  weight.  They 
dressed  62  per  cent  cooled  weight,  and 
weighed  an  average  of  about  9S0  pounds 
liveweight  when  slaughtered.  Tom  has 
these  good  Angus  steers  coming  along  all 
the  time  in  his  feed  lots,  and  they  are 
worth  a  visit  to  see  really  top  beef  in  the 
making.  Not  long  ago  he  sold  the  bull 
Castlebrook  Escort  2nd,  491029  to  II.  I>. 
Elmendorf,  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y.,  and  an¬ 
other  Angus  bull  to  James  II.  Owen, 
Chenango,  N.  Y.  Both  were  sired  by 
Briarcliff  Escort,  427199  and  out  of 
broad,  blocky  cows  of  real  Angus  type 
and  conformation.  it.  w.  duck. 


Livestock  at  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show 

Fourteen  hundred  and  eight-one  head 
of  livestock  consisting  of  82  horses,  603 
sheep,  153  swine,  200  beef  cattle  and  443 
dairy  cattle,  will  be  seen  at  the  20th  an¬ 
nual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  January  20-24,  according  to  J. 
Hansell  French,  chairman  of  the  Farm 
Show  Commission.  There  will  also  be  a 
record  poultry  show,  judging  from  the 
entries  being  compiled. 

Livestock  entries  closed  December  5, 
and  entries  from  several  prospective  ex¬ 
hibitors  had  to  be  refused  because  of  lack 
of  accommodations.  The  total  number  of 
entries  accepted  is  approximately  the 
same  as  last  year,  when  the  exhibit  space 
was  likewise  filled  to  the  limit. 

In  the  horse  department  there  will  be 
82  animals  on  exhibit.  The  sheep  sec¬ 
tion  will  have  415  entries  in  the  open 
classes,  168  4-H  club  lambs  and  20  fat 
sheep  making  a  total  of  603  entries.  The 
swine  show  will  have  127  entries  in  the 
open  classes  and  26  in  the  classes  for 
vocational  schools.  The  4-H  baby  beef 
clubs  will  exhibit  100  fat  steers  which 
will  be  the  best  selections  from  202  ani¬ 
mals  fattened  by  4-H  club  boys  and  girls 
in  10  counties.  In  addition  to  these  fat 
steers,  the  beef  cattle  show  will  consist 
of  100  entries  in  the  open  classes.  The 
dairy  cattle  department  will  have  357  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  open  classes  exhibited  by 
adults  and  86  head  of  4-H  club  calves, 
some  of  which  will  also  be  shown  in  the 
open  classes.  All  of  the  leading  breeds 
will  be  represented  in  the  livestock  show 
which  will  be  judged  by  nine  of  the  out¬ 
standing  authorities  in  the  East. 

The  livestock  judging  schedule  has  been 
announced  as  follows :  Monday  morning, 
Jan.  20,  Belgian  horses,  Holstein  cattle 
concluded  in  afternoon,  B-Type  Merino, 
Cotswold,  Lincoln,  Shropshire  and  C- 
Type  Mernion  sheep  and  fat  wether 
lambs ;  Monday  afternoon,  Percheron 
horese,  Leicester,  Rambouillets,  and 
Hampshire  sheep ;  Tuesday  morning, 
January  21,  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cattle 
concluded  in  afternoon,  Dorset  and  Chev¬ 
iot  sheep,  Chester  White,  Berkshire  and 
Poland  China  swine ;  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Southdown  and  Oxford  sheep,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Duroc  Jersey,  and  Vocational  class¬ 
es  of  swine ;  Wednesday  morning,  Jan. 
22 :  Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swisis  cattle 
concluded  in  afternoon;  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  Hereford  cattle ;  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  Jan.  23 :  Shorthorn  and  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle ;  Thursday  afternoon,  coun¬ 
ty  classes  of  4-H  club  steers  and  special 
awards,  Shropshire  and  Southdown  4-H 
club  lambs;  Friday  morning,  Jan.  24: 
Cheviot,  Dorset  and  Hampshire  4-II  club 
lambs,  grand  champion  4-H  fat  lamb 
ward,  and  grand  champion  4-H  club  baby 
beef  award. 

Auction  sales  of  livestock  have  been 
arranged  as  follows:  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  Jan.  22,  sale  of  Chester  Whites, 
Poland  China  and  Hampshire  bred  sows ; 
Thursday  afternoon,  Jan.  21 :  sale  of 
Berkshire  and  Duroc  Jersey  bred  sows ; 
Friday  afternoon,  Jan.  24 :  sale  of  4-H 
club  baby  beef  steers  and  fat  lambs. 


Ralph  E.  Oicen,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  holding  a  yearling  Tunis  ram  of  his  own  breeding 
which  teas  champion  at  the  1935  Neiv  York  State  Fair,  and  also  champion  last 

years  as  a  lamb. 


Prime  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  in  the  making  in  the  feed  lots  of  T.  M.  Scoon,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.  Geographical  origin  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  quality  and  grade  of  finished 
beef;  breedg  feed,  care  and  handling  are  the  determining  factors. 


Ileal  prime  ribs  of  beef  from  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  bred  and  fd  by  T.  M.  Scoon, 
Gneva,  N.  Y.,  purchased  by  George  Keppler  Market,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  f  inished  on 
Alfalfa  hay,  ground  barley,  and  10  per  cent  of  a  protein  supplement. 
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More  About  Butchering 

We  like  to  butcher  the  beef  just  a  day 
or  two  before  the  hogs  so  that  we  can  add 
beef  to  our  sausage  and  puddings  or 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  351/2  to  39i/ac;  eggs,  25  to  29c;  live 


“liverwurst”  as  it  is  often  called.  It  fowls,  23  to  25c;  chickens,  22  to  25c;  turkeys, 
makes  both  a  great  deal  better  and  the 

less  desirable  and  bony  pieces  ot  beet  can  28c;  capons,  27  to  31c;  turkeys,  29  to  31c; 
be  used  up  in  this  way.  ducks,  21  to  23c;  geese,  18  to  19c;  apples,  bu„ 

Bony  pieces  of  both  beef  and  pork  can  .$1  to  $1.35;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  40  to  50c;  carrots, 
1  fill  sltivino-  bn.,  50  to  Toe;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to 

be  corned  and  Kept  m  Dime  till  bpnn„  ^  ,  kale>  bn  j-  to  3oe;  onions,  50  lbs.,  .$1  to 

by  changing  brine  occasionally,  for  ou  $1.25;  spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.10;  potatoes,  100 

pounds  of  beef,  four  pounds  of  salt  and  ibs.,  $1.03  to  $1.75. 

one  pound  of  brown  sugar  is  used,  with  - - 


enough  water  to  cover  meat.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  salt  sausage  and  keep  it 
through  the  Summer.  A  layer  of  salt  is 
put  in  the  bottom  of  a  crock,  then  a  layer 
of  sausage  coiled  in.  This  is  covered 
with  salt  and  a  little  brown  sugar,  and 
another  layer  of  sausage,  then  salt  until 
crock  is  full.  This  is  weighted  down  and 
salt  turns  to  licpiid  that  covers  sausage. 
The  sausage  must  be  soaked  in  clear 
water  overnight  before  cooking  or  frying. 
If  jars  are  scarce,  I  often  coil  a  gallon 
crock  full  of  sausage  and  let  fry  in  the 
crock  in  oven  until  done.  If  the  lard 
from  the  sausage  doesn't  completely  cover 
it  melt  more  lard  to  cover.  Every  time 
sausage  is  taken  out  the  remainder  must 
be  completely  covered. 

In  giving  the  recipe  for  beef  bologna  I 
stated  that  we  used  patent  smoke.  It  is 
delicious  smoked  in  smoke-house  for  those 
who  are  fortunate  in  having  one.  The 
meat  is  not  cooked  or  steamed  but  keeps 
and  is  eaten  like  dried  beef.  If  bologna 
is  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time  it  dries  out 
and  becomes  real  hard.  To  avoid  this, 
when  it  is  as  dry  as  desired,  it  may  be 
painted  with  melted  paraffin. 

To  clean  the  pig  stomach  or  “maw,” 
as  some  call  it.  It  is  first  emptied,  then 
turned  inside  out,  washed  and  the  lining 
removed  with  the  aid  of  a  paring  knife. 
This  is  rather  a  tedious  job  but  is  worth 
the  trouble.  It  may  be  kept  several  days 
if  cool  and  salted.  When  ready  to  fill 
turn  right  side  out  and  when  filled  prick 
with  fork  to  keep  from  bursting  when 
roasting.  Any  filling  may  be  used.  I 
mix  fresh  sausage,  not  in  casings,  with 
filling  made  from  bread,  potatoes,  onion, 
milk  and  egg  and  seasoned.  Some  people 
simply  dice  raw  potatoes  and  onion  and 
mix  with  the  fresh  sausage  and  fill.  Roast 
until  nice  and  brown.  I  like  to  put  it  in 
the  oven  in  the  morning  and  roast  long 
and  slowly,  as  this  method  of  roasting 
improves  any  meat  or  fowl.  I  add  water 
to  the  broth  in  pan  and  thicken  with 
flour  for  gravy.  . 

The  beef  stomach  for  tripe  is  emptied, 
then  partly  filled  with  warm  water  to 
which  about  two  quarts  of  air-slacked 
lime  has  been  added  and  closed.  This  is 
placed  in  a  tub  and  kneaded  with  the 
hands  for  10  or  15  minutes.  It  is  then 
again  emptied  and  turned  inside  out.  It 
can  now  be  easily  scraped  clean.  It  is 
cut  into  rather  large  pieces  and  boiled 
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Steers.. — Choice,  900  to  1.100  ibs..  $10  to  $11; 
good.  $8.75  to  $9.50;  medium.  $7.75  to  $8.50; 
common,  $5.50  to  $7:  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$9.25  to  $9.75;  good,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  medium, 
$7.75  to  $8.25;  choice,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $9.25 
to  $9.75;  good.  $8.75  to  $9.25.  Heifers,  choice, 
$8  to  $8.50;  good.  $7  to  $7.75;  medium,  $5.75  to 
$6.75;  common,  $4  to  $5.  Cows,  choice,  $6  to 
$6.50;  good.  $5  to  $5.75;  common  and  medium, 
$4.25  to  $5.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $5. 
Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $7.25  to  $8.50:  cutter, 
enunon  and  medium,  $5  to  $7.  Vealers,  good 
and  choice,  $13  to  $13.50;  medium,  $11.50  to 
$12;  cull  and  common.  $8  to  $10.  Feeder  and 
Stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs., 
$8  to  $9:  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $8  to  $9;  com¬ 
mon  and  medium.  $5.50  to  $7.25.  Hogs,  good 
and  choice,  ICO  to  ISO  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.50; 
180  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.50;  200  to  220  lbs., 
$11  to  $11.25;  220  to  250  lbs..  $10.25  to  $10.75; 
250  to  290  lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  290  to  350  lbs., 
$9.75  to  $10.25;  medium  and  good,  350  to  500 
lbs.,  $9  to  $10.  Sheep,  choice  lambs,  90  lbs. 
down.  $11.50  to  $12:  medium,  $9.50  to  $10.50; 
common.  $8.50  to  $9.50;  yearling  wethers,  $6,50 
to  $7 ;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs,  desirable,  140  to  230  lbs.,  $10.50  to 
$10.60;  heavy  butchers.  $10  to  $10.25:  100  to  140 
lbs..  $10  to  $10.50;  bulk  sows.  $9.  Cattle,  steers, 
$9.35,  averaging  1,125  lbs.;  other  sales,  medium 
to  good,  $8  to  $9;  good  heifers,  $7  to  $8;  odd 
heads,  $8.50;  bulk  cows,  $4  to  $6;  good  beef 
bulls,  $6.25  to  $7:  load,  $6.80.  Calves,  good  and 
choice  vealers,  $12.50  to  $13.50.  Sheep,  fat 
lambs,  $10.90  to  $11;  top,  $11.25  for  choice  lots; 
throwouts,  $9.50  down;  handy  weight  sheep 
quoted  $6.50. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  price  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro- 
dcuers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201 -210-mile  zone  delivered  during  December,  as 
follows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders:  Class 
2A,  $1.80;  Class  2B,  $1.80;  Class  2C,  $1.80; 
Class  2D.  $1.37:  Class  2E.  $1.S0 — with  differen¬ 
tial  of  4c  on  these  classes;  Class  4A.  $1.22 — 
differential  3.5c;  Class  4B,  $1.335 — differential 
3.4c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 
Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74.  fixed 
the  pric  eof  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 

_  _  _  ...  pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  water  to  boil  and  may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
may  be  changed  if  it  has  a  strong  odor,  below  the  above  standard  price. 

Salt  and  a  little  vinegar  may  be  added  to  butter 

water.  It  should  be  boiled  quite  tender  Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  35%c ;  extra.  92  score- 
0  li'ilf  flov  It  is  °ener-  3414c;  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  33(4  to  33%e:  inl¬ 
and  often  takes  a  halt  (lay.  t  >  j-  salted,  best,  36i4c;  firsts,  34%c;  centralized, 

ally  boiled  in  the  big  iron  laundry  kettle. 

When  tender  it  is  rinsed  in  cold  water  *  EGGS 

and  rolled  into  tight  rolls  and  packed  in  Fancy  white,  including  premium,  31  to  32e; 
crock  and  weighted.  If  left  stand  till  standard,  27c;  brown,  best.  30c;  standards.  29c; 
the  next  day  it' can  be  sliced  nicely.  -Most  a:,isifKo1^!?t’firft“n^c.  ‘9%c;  storage’  s 
people  around  here  simply  put  cold  vine-  *  ’’  1  ive  roULTRY 

k-,OV-tfce  t8I|“dTnt"P|eaSfD^fi  in  flour  Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
The  sliced  tripe  may  be  dipped  111  no  n  breedg  gUouId  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 

and  crumbs,  and  tried  line  breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 


mixed  smoothly  with  one-lialf  cup  water, 
Add  a  well-beaten  egg,  one-half  table¬ 
spoon  vinegar  and  one  teaspoon  melted 
butter.  Tripe  is  considered  quite  a  deli¬ 
cacy  and  can  be  sold  at  a  good  price. 

For  supper  or  butchering  day  a  neigh¬ 
bor  always  slices  green  bacon  and  fries 
till  crisp  with  slices  of  fresh  beef  liver. 

This  recipe  for  pig-foot  jelly  I  took 
from  the  Old  “Rural  New-Yorker  Look 
Book.”  Clean  the  ears  and  pig  feet  well; 
cover  with  slightly  salted  water  and  cook 
until  tender.  Remove  bones  and  put  in 


geese,  20c;  squabs,  pair,  40  to  75c;  rabbits,  lb., 
i9  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  25  to  35c;  fowls,  15  to  25c;  roost¬ 
ers.  17  to  20c;  turkeys,  25  to  31c;  ducks,  15  to 
23c;  squabs,  lb.,  30  to  55c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.25;  cows,  $4  to  $4.75;  bulls,  $7; 
calves,  $7  to  $14;  hogs,  $10.20;  sheep,  $5.50; 
lambs,  $9.25  to  $11.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Beaus,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $5.  Beets.  Tex.,  100  lbs., 
$1  to  $1.10.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  6  to 
10c;  Cal.,  qt..  17  to  18c.  Cabbage,  State,  white, 


crock  and  keep  warm.  Make  a  pickle  of  ton,  $20  to  $22.  Carrots,  nearby,  washed,  bu. 
fwo  quarts  cider  vinegar,  one-half  cup  50  to  90c.  _  Celery  knobs,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.13 
granulated  sugar,  36  whole  black  peppers, 

12  cloves  and  12  blades  of  mace;  let  boil 
one  minute,  strain  and  pour  over  meat. 

It  will  be  ready  to  use  in  a  few  days. 

This  is  good  sliced  and  eaten  cold  or 
dropped  in  batter  and  fried  or  dipped  in 
egg  and  crumbs  and  fried  like  oysters. 

MRS.  R.  C. 


Coming  Meetings  and  Shows 

Jan.  20-21. — Pennsylvania  State  ^  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  Harrisburg.  lv.  II. 
Sudds,  secy.,  State  College,  Pa. 

Jan.  20-24. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 

Harrisburg.  ,  ,  „  400 

Jan.  22. — N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So-  $— • 

ciety,  Albany.  .  _  T 

Jan.  29-31.  —  Eastern  meeting  N.  1. 

State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

Jan.  29-Feb.  1.  —  Willimantie,  Conn., 

11th  Annual  Exposition,  poultry,  dairy 
and  commercial,  lb  D.  Cavanaugh,  sec¬ 
retary,  North  Windham,  Conn. 

Feb.  4-8. — Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Commerce  Hall,  Port  Authority 
Bldg.,  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Feb.  10-15. — Farm  and  Home  \Veek, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  . 

Feb.  11-12.— N.  Y.  State  Dairymens 
Association,  Ithaca. 

Feb.  11-12.  —  N.  Y.  State  Breeders 
Association,  Ithaca. 

Mar.  16-21.  —  International  I  lower 
Show,  New  York. 


Chives,  L.  I.,  doz.,  75e.  Collard  greens,  Va., 
bbl.,  S5e  to  $1.13.  Dandelion  greens,  Tex., 
crate,  $1.  Eggplants,  bu.,  $2.  Horseradish,  Mo., 
bbl.,  $3.50  to  $5.  Kale,  Va.,  bbl.,  50  to  75c. 
Lettuce,  bu..  93e  to  $1.  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $2.50. 
Onions,  yellow,  40-lb.  bag.  Sue;  red,  bag,  75c 
to  $1.35.  Oyster  plants,  doz.  bclis.,  50c  to_  $1. 
Parsnips,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Peas,  bu.,  $1.75  to 
$3.25.  Peppers,  bu..  $1.25  to  $4.75.  Radishes, 
bu.,  50  to  65c.  Spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.15. 
Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $4  to  $5.  Tomatoes,  re¬ 
packed,  72s  $1.50  to  $2.  90s  $1.50  to  $1.75.  10- 
lb.  box  50c  to  $1.  Watercress.  100  behs.  $1.50 
to  $5.  White  potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.  $4.50  to 
$7,  bu.  ert.  $1.75  to  $2:  Me.  180  lbs.  $2.75  to  $3: 
Me.  Or.  Mts.,  100  lbs.  $1.40  to  $1.75:  L.  I.,  bag, 
75c  to  $2:  Idaho,  100  lbs..  $2,95;  10-lb  ,bag,  24 
to  26e.  Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  40c  to  $1. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $18;  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3,  $14  to 
$15;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $21;  Alfalfa,  $18  to 


Top  photo  shows  Haven 
Milk  Cooling  Unit — 
supplied  completewith 
insulated  steel  cabinet, 
sizes  1  to  16  cans. 

Lower  photo  showsHaven 
Unit — ready  for  use  in 
your  own  insulated 
concrete  or  steel  tanks 
—electric  or  gas  engine 
power. 


10  QUICK  FACTS! 


t.  Exclusive  patented  device  elimi¬ 
nates  troublesome  expansion 
valve. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake 

of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted — 

ready  for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 


8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  trouble¬ 
some  handling  of  ice. 

Send  coupon  or  write  for  “Easy  Terms” offer! 
DON'T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn 
about  the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling — 
write  today. 

The  Haven  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Surge  Milking  Machine  Co./ 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MAIL  COUPON  for  FULL  INFORMATION! 


Surge  Milking  Machine  Co.,  ( Eastern  Distrib. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
Cooling  Units  and  your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night - morning - 

Name - - - 

Address - 


)  Dept.  907 1,  Syracuse,  N.Y, 
information  on  Haven  Milk 


Type  of  Power  - 


Famous  GLECKNER  Oak-Tan  Harness  —  Now 

and  ap 


DOUBLE  WEAK  —  NO  EXTRA  COST 

TAKE  advantage  of  these  new  low  prices  for 
GLECKNER  Quality.  With  a.  Gleckner  O alt- Tan 
Harness  your  horses  will  work  better. 

Patented  leather  re-enforcers  give 
double  wear  to  straps  and  prevent 
costly  break-downs. 

Write  at  once  for  latest  price  list 
describing  all  models.  Give  name  of 
your  harness  or  implement  dealer. 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co..  Canton,  Pa. 

57  Tears  in  the  Harness  Business 
Member  of  Horse  and  Mule  Ass’n  of  America 


Sign  of  the 
Gleckner 
Dealer 


r 


SWINE 


□ 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  I 

Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed  1  6<  8>  |2  weeks  old, 

Chester-Berkshire  Crossed  !»  Ship  2  or  more  at  $4, 

$4.50,  $5,  $6  each. 


F?D  — —  HAVE  YOU  A  LAME  HORSE  OR  COW?  Great- 
est  6-i-page,  illustrated  SAVOSS  BOOK  on 
symptons,  diagnosing  and  treatment.  Write  Today. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  35  1  Slate  St.,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  SAVOSS,  formerly  Save-the-Horse 
Treatment  famous  40  years,  at  all  drufrerists. 


GUERNSEYS 


Chester-Berkshire  Crossed 
Duroc-Poland  Crossed 
Triple  treated  if  desired  to  prevent  cholera  and  pneu¬ 
monia,  50c  each.  Quotations  only  temporary.  We’re 
enough  to  supply  demand  last  Spring.  Buy  NOW1 
Fresh  Boars:  $20,  $25.  $30,  $35.  Young  Boars.  2,  3.  4, 

5  months  old.  $6,  $6.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  $9,  $10.  $12,  $15. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire  Boars,  Barrows  or 
Sows,  S  weeks,  $4.  Weaned  Shoats.  20-25  lbs.,  $5. 
Larger  Shoats  on  hand  at  graduated  prices.  Boars, 
65-100  lbs..  $10,  $12,  $15.  Ship  0.  O.  D.  Crates 
free.  Vaccination  extra. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  —  Tel.  1085. 

Quality  Pigs:  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I. 
C.  Crossed,  6-7  weeks,  $4.00  each,  8-9  weeks  old  $4.25 
each.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  Young  Boars.  90-125  lbs., 
above  breeds,  $20.00  each.  Kindly  remit  with  order. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  fall  pigs,  now  ready  to  go.  Boars  and  sows 
and  unrelated  pairs.  Young  service  hoars  for  spring 
breeding.  All  pedigreed  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  M  D. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

6-8  weeks  old  pigs  S4.00  each.  8-10  weeks  old,  $4.50 
each.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road— Tel.  Wal.  0888. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one  ! 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven  | 
sires  at  Farmer's  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us.  _ 

TARHEEL  FARMS  -  Snntliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

- at  Reasonable  Prices - 

A,  J.  McNAB  -  -  Shekomeko.  New  York 


[ 


DOGS 


French  Bull  Dog  Puppies  JOS.  l’KO/.KLLKlt,  Mousey  X-  Y 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.17;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
82c;  oats.  42 tie ;  rye,  GStsc;  barley,  S4e. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  chickens, 
32  to  35c;  squabs,  each,  40  to  75c;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  6c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  60c;  string  beans,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  onions, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  bead,  10  to  15c. 


HOLSTEINS 
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Holstein  Heifers 


HIGH 

--  GRADE  -  - -- 

duo  to  freshen  60  to  90  days.  Price*$65  to  $8o  each. 
T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested. 

J.  C.  REAGAN  Tl'LLY,  NEW  YORK 


FERRETS 


[ 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


] 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

Sired  by  a  coming  champion  bull,  out  of  a  dam  now 
on  test  for  Register  of  Merit.  RED  four  months  old. 
$60.00  registered  and  transferred,  delivered  to  ex¬ 
press  company.  Herd  is  T.  B.  and  abortion  free. 

D.  BUCKLEY  -  -  -  BLUE  BELL,  PA. 


1717  DD  ETC  from  the  best  hunting  stock  available. 
rtlvuLl  J  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  Price  $2.00 
each.  $3.50  a  pair.  Shipped  COD.  Special  prices  on 

large  lots.  LEWIS  L.  MACKEY,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


COLLIES 


White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  X.  Y. 


C  Blue  Tick  Beagle  Hounds  bred  for  rabbits. 

UUua  THOS.  CITTADINI  -  Gilboa,  New  York 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  414  to  6  lbs.  I8e  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


700  BRED  EWES 

For  sale.  500  choice  large  black  faced  ewes,  year¬ 
lings  to  4  years  old.  Also  200  Michigan  Delaines. 

A.  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS,  South  Rockwood,  Mich. 
Telegraph  or  Telephone  Rockwood 


JERSEYS 


WANTED! 

Six  Purebred  Jersey  Heifers.  6  to  12  months  of  age. 

J.  H.  &  J.  C.  COKWITH  WATER  MILL.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — A  registered  2  year  old  Jersey  heifer  close 
to  freshening.  MARK  MILLER  •  Kinsman,  Ohio 


AYRSHIRES 


Two  Young  Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Bulls 

FOR  SALE,  Sired  by  our  line  bred  Blackcap  Revolu¬ 
tion  herd  sire.  "Briareliff  Eland  7”  and  out  of  dams 
of  the  best  type  and  blood  lines.  $75.00  each. 

KENRIDGE  FARM  -  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES— sired  by  good  herd 
sires  from  our  better  cows.  Send  for  Sale  List. 

GOULD  DALE  FARM  -  South  Kortright.  N.  Y. 
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How  Yfour  Cows  Can 
Send  Your  Boy* 

to  College 


(jiving  children  the  chance  that  was  denied  to  us,  is  the  fond 
hope  of  all  fathers  and  mothers.  Cultural  advantages,  better 
preparation  for  life,  education,  technical  training  in  a  profession 
— what  father  or  mother  does  not  wish  it  for  the  children! 

But  life  on  the  farm  is  not  the  easiest  and  many  of  the  parents’ 
wishes  seem  like  a  vain  hope.  Yet  many  a  man  or  woman  who 
made  brilliant  careers  came  from  the  farm  and  countless  others 
are  still  to  come.  Are  your  children  to  be  among  them?  Give 
them  the  opportunity.  You  can.  It  has  been  done  before  and 
can  be  done  now. 

Your  cows  can  make  it  possible  to  send  your  boy  or  girl  to 
college.  They  have  it  in  them  to  deliver  more,  if  you  will  give 
them  the  chance  to  use  the  ability  with  which  nature  has  en¬ 
dowed  them. 


Your  cows  can  make  milk  with  more 
butterfat  and  thus  increase  the  dol¬ 
lar  value  of  your  milk.  They  can  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  for  each  p'ound  of 
feed  you  give  them,  and  thus  pro¬ 
duce  a  double,  added  profit. 

These  cows  you  now  own,  can  do 
—  what  has  until  recently  —  been 
thought  impossible. 

There’s  a  dairy  feed,  perhaps  you’ve 
heard  about  it,  that  is  giving  dairy¬ 
men  a  new  experience.  That  glori¬ 
ous  experience  of  having  ready  cash 
to  pay  all  bills;  and  getting  out  of 
debt.  Cash,  with  which  to  buy  what 
you’ve  needed  and  long  thought 
was  beyond  you. 

CREAMATINE  is  that  feed.  For 


hundreds  of  dairymen  it  has  in¬ 
creased  butterfat  in  milk  and  in¬ 
creased  milk  flow.  The  difference 
in  size  of  milk  checks  has  grown 
so  that  by-and-by  surplus  cash 
heartened  and  encouraged  and  de¬ 
lighted. 

The  records  of  these  dairymen  are 
yours  for  the  asking,  but  their  rec¬ 
ords  won’t  make  a  penny  for  you. 
Make  the  demonstration  for  your¬ 
self.  Feed  CREAMATINE  to  your 
cows.  Begin  at  once,  now  while 
butterfat  in  milk  ordinarily  declines. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  get  you  CREAM¬ 
ATINE.  Insist  on  it.  Meanwhile,  fill 
in,  cut  out  and  mail  the  coupon 
below.  Tioga  Mills,  Inc.,  Waverly, 
New  York. 


TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : —  Please  send  me  illustrated  booklet  and 
records  of  dairymen  feeding  CREAMATINE. 

Name . 


My  dealer’s  name 


President 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


DON'T  FORGET  to  renew  your  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  long  Winter  evenings  are  now  here  when  you  will 
have  more  time  for  reading. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  ....  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Garbage  to  Brood 
Sows  and  Fattening  Hogs 

Gowanda  State  Hospital,  Helmuth,  N. 
Y.,  Dr.  Earle  Y.  Gray,  M.  D.,  superin¬ 
tendent,  has  an  excellent  herd  of  from  40 
to  50  purebred  Berkshire  brood  sows 
which  are  fed  garbage  from  the  insti¬ 
tution. 

Edward  Penharlow,  Collins,  N.  Y.,  is 
in  direct  charge  of  the  hog  herd.  The 
sows  are  given  the  run  of  good  pasture 
or  rape,  rye,  oats  or  clover,  plus  some 
garbage.  During  the  Winter  they  are  fed 
from  one-half  to  one-third  garbage  and 
the  rest  commercial  hog  feed.  If  a  sow 
does  not  average  raising  five  pigs  raised 
per  litter  she  goes  to  the  slaughterhouse. 

The  pigs  are  given  the  single  vaccina¬ 
tion  against  hog  cholera  at  five  weeks  of 
age,  and  then  double  treated  against 
cholera  at  three  months.  They  are  cas¬ 
trated  about  two  weeks  before  weaning, 
and  wormed  at  least  once  after  being 
weaned.  Between  400  and  500  shotes  are 
finished  off  annually.  They  are  butchered, 
and  used  as  fresh  and  cured  pork  by  the 
hospital.  The  little  pigs  begin  to  pick 
over  the  garbage  when  their  mothers  are 
fed.  However,  they  are  weaned  on  skim- 


atropia,  belladonna  exti’act,  camphor,  col- 
chicuin,  conium,  hyoseyamus  or  the  iodide 
preparations.  Old  age,  or  the  birth  of  a 
calf  after  having  failed  to  breed  for  some 
years,  may  also  have  a  deterrent  effect 
upon  milk  production. 

Treatment  must  be  based  upon  correct 
determination  of  the  cause  of  diminished 
milk  production.  In  nearly  all  cases  of 
shrink  in  milk  yield,  if  not  caused  by  dis¬ 
ease,  improvement  should  be  noted  when 
feeds  that  stimulate  milk  secretion  are 
liberally  supplied.  Feeds  of  that  class  in¬ 
clude  sound  corn  silage  or  roots,  the  le¬ 
gume  hays,  ground  corn,  barley  and  oats, 
and  mill  feeds,  such  as  bran  and  oilmeal. 
Y  hen  pastures  are  short,  dry  and  brown, 
the  feeding  of  Summer  silage  or  cut  green 
feed,  and  a  supplementary  ration  of 
mixed  meals,  tends  to  prevent  or  remedy 
shrink  in  milk  yield.  Also  supply  an 
abundance  of  pure  drinking  water  and 
allow  access  to  salt  at  all  times.  It  might 
also  be  well  to  use  the  following  condi¬ 
tioner  to  stimulate  appetite.  Common 
salt,  280  parts;  dried  sulphate  of  iron,  16 
parts  ;  powdered  wood  charcoal,  12  parts  ; 
flowers  of  sulphur,  8  parts.  Mix  well  to 
make  a  powder,  and  keep  it  where  it  will 
be  within  reach  of  the  animals  when  they 


Berkshire  shotes  fattening  on  garbage  at  Goicanda  State  Hospital.  They  are  finished 
to  225  pounds  in  six  months  on  garbage  and  grain,  butchered  and  cured  at  the 
institution  they  produce  a  superior  quality  pork. 


milk  and  a  commercial  pig-growing  ra¬ 
tion.  Both  sows  and  pigs  have  all  the 
skim-milk  they  can  drink  all  the  time. 
The  pigs  are  weaned  at  seven  to  eight 
weeks  of  age. 

The  sows  have  A-type  colony  houses  for 
individual  farrowing  during  the  Summer 
on  pasture.  Both  sows  and  fattening 
shotes  have  access  to  a  mineral  mixture 
at  all  times.  This  mixture  is  made  from 
equal  parts  of  iodized  stock  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal.  At  six 
months  the  fattening  shotes  weigh  an 
average  of  225  pounds  live  weight  each, 
and  dress  about  80  per  cent,  cooled 
weight.  They  receive  about  half  and  half 
grain  ration  and  garbage  while  being  fat¬ 
tened,  the  pork  so  produced  is  firm  and 
of  superior  flavor.  The  garbage  is  fed  on 
concrete  floor  racks,  gathered  fresh  daily 
and  the  racks  washed  off  with  a  hose 
after  feeding.  When  I  visited  the  farm 
they  had  a  fine  bunch  of  about  200  head  in 
the  fattening  pens.  R.  w.  duck. 


Surpressed  Milk;  Warts 

1. — I  have  a  cow  which  calved  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  and  since  has  not  milked  two 
quarts  a  day.  This  cow  always  milked 
very  well,  and  nearly  to  calving  time. 
She  is  ten  years  old,  and  is  a  Guernsey. 
We  feed  her  a  mixed  ration  and  plenty  of 
good  hay.  She  is  in  good  health  and 
tested,  has  a  good  warm  barn,  town  wa¬ 
ter.  Before  giving  water  to  the  cows  we 
take  the  chill  off.  2. — Would  you  tell 
me  how  to  get  rid  of  warts  on  the  teats 
of  a  cow?  R.  p. 

1. — When  a  cow  that  previously  has 
been  a  good  milker  fails  to  give  milk  after 
calving,  it  may  have  resulted  from  one  or 
other  of  the  following  causes:  Milking 
her  up  to  the  time  of  parturition;  inade¬ 
quate  feeding  during  the  resting  stage  be¬ 
fore  calving ;  an  attack  of  garget  during  a 
previous  lactation  period ;  calf  weaning, 
or  the  “drying  off”  process ;  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  indigestion  or  other  disease ;  pro¬ 
longed  internal  treatment  with  a  drug 
antagonistic  to  milk  secretion,  such  as 


are  turned  out  in  the  yard  or  pasture. 

2. — The  exact  cause  of  warts  is  un¬ 
known.  Irritation  is  thought  to  be  the 
cause,  especially  of  warts  on  the  teats  of 
a  cow.  Young  cattle  are  most  commonly 
affected.  Warts  may  also  form  on  other 
animals.  They  are  not  contagious.  Pull 
off  or  twist  out  large  warts  that  have 
narrow  necks ;  then  apply  pine  tar.  Keep 
masses  of  warts  well  covered  with  a  thick 
paste  of  cold  pressed  castor  oil,  salt  and 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  they  will,  in  time, 
come  off.  Warts  that  have  slim  necks  on 
the  teats,  may  be  snipped  off  with  blunt 
scissors,  a  few  at  a  time,  then  apply  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  Saturate  other  warts  on 
the  teats,  several  times  daily,  with  warm 
water  containing  one  tablespoon  of  wash¬ 
ing  soda  per  cup  and  apply  the  castor  oil 
mixture  each  evening.  a.  b.  a. 


Chicken  and  Bacon. — Make  a  mush 
of  one-half  cup  cornmeal,  1 */>  cups  water, 
one  tablespoon  flour^  and  salt.  Mold  in  a 
small  bread  pan.  When  ready  to  use  cut 
in  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and 
fry.  Cut  breasts  of  cold  cooked  chicken 
info  strips  about  one  inch  wide  and  three 
long;  sprinkle  with  a  little  flour,  salt  and 
pepper.  Saute  quickly  in  hot  butter.  Cook 
as  many  strips. of  bacon  as  of  chicken  and 
of  the  same  size.  Arrange  the  slices  of 
cornmeal  on  a  hot  platter,  place  chicken 
and  bacon  on  top  of  the  slices,  make  a 
gravy  of  chicken  broth  and  cream  and 
pour  over  the  whole.  Margaret  new. 
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Drawn  by  Charles  McHerney,  Maryland 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Of  Indomitability 

True  success  is  that  which  makes 

Building  Stones  of  old  mistakes. 

Winning,  never  Boast;  and  Losing 

Never  do  the  least  Excusing. 

If  you  are  good,  for  Goodness  Sake  be 
grateful 

And  mind  your  manners!  Don't  make  vir¬ 
tue  hateful ! 

Don’t  praise  yourself,  lest  others  doubt 
and  grieve  you ; 

Yet  don’t  Depraise  yourself — they  might 
believe  you. 

— A.  Guiterman. 

Sent  by  Marcus  Christopher  (13),  New 

York. 
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Our  poets  will  arrange  for  us  new 
rhymes 

Which  reflect  the  farm  life  of  the  times. 
Our  office  will  be  loaded  with  letters  ga¬ 
lore 

From  friends  who  like  Our  Page  more 
and  more. 

And  then  more  contributors  will  join  in 
the  race 

And  Our  Page  might  have  to  have  more 
space. 

Let’s  make  this  our  “red  letter’’  year ! 
How  about  it  friends,  let  us  hear? 

Our  record  for  nineteen  thirty-five 
Shows  that  Our  Page  was  much  alive. 
With  ideas,  very  clever  and  new. 
Expressed  in  sketches  and  diary,  too. 

Of  splendid  poets,  we  have  a  lot. 

We  like  rhymes  by  Miss  Nethercott, 

And  Misses  Hopkins  and  Frederick, 

Hay,  Pietila,  Kohler  and  Burdick. 

And  still  others  on  the  list. 

Then,  there  is  Dilly  the  Diarist, 

Pan,  Pestiferous,  the  Smiler  and  blithe 
Jenny  WTren. 

I  wonder  who  these  friends  can  be. 

We’d  be  proud  of  their  identity. 

Our  artists  are  doing  very  well. 

The  sketches  by  Shirley  Sack  are  swell. 
Lloyd  O’Ree  gives  our  boys  a  lead. 

Others  are  Stephen  Theis  and  Elspeth 
Field, 

Marion  Glaspey  and  Helen  Ashman, 


Celia  Stern  and  Margaret  Ryan, 

Vykenia  Bos  and  Elizabeth  Dixon, 
Barbara  Steere  and  Esther  Chism 
Then  Virginia  and  Eleanor  Olsen — 

I  like  to  draw,  too,  now  and  then. 

So  come  on,  you  kids,  its  lots  of  fun! 

No  more  delightful  race  is  run. 

Let’s  try  to  make  for  Our  Page,  here 
A  very  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 
— Mary  Gelletly  (18),  Maryland. 


Drawn  by  Shirley  Sack  (17),  Neto  York 

Dec.  18. — What  a  day!  Our  club  gave  its  an¬ 
nual  initiation  this  evening,  and  have  I  a»  head¬ 
ache?  No,  I  wasn’t  initiated,  dear  diary,  but  I 
was  the  head  of  the  Initiation  Committee.  We 
were  all  seared  stiff  that  our  plans  wouldn’t 
work — but  they  worked  better  than  we  expected. 
We  worked  on  the  candidate’s  imagination.  They 
had  to  linger  macaroni,  grapes,  holly  leaf,  deer’s 
foot  and  a  rotten  banana.  Honestly,  diary,  I 
never  knew  our  sex  could  scream  so  loud.  And 
goodness,  people  thought  we  were  killing  them 


Pen  and  Ink— By  Lloyd  O’Ree  (17),  Neto  York 


Drawn  by  Lloyd  O’Ree,  Neto  York 

Dear  Friends:  I  ve  read  The  Rural 
New- York  eh,  especially  Our  Page,  for 
years  but  have  never  been  a  contributor ! 
I  think  the  pictures  of  Our  Page  are 
very  interesting  and  well  drawn.  But 
then,  the  other  departments  are  very  good, 
too.  1  wish  that  Our  Page  could  he  twice 
as  large  so  that  we  could  see  still  more. 
I’m  a  junior  at  high  school  and  am  16 
years  old.  Since  I  can’t  draw  and  have 
no  poetic  talents  I  shall  try  to  send  in 
my  diary  and  some  stories.  —  Florence 
Wicks,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  think  Our  Page 
is  certainly  interesting.  May  I  congratu¬ 
late  Mary  Gelletly  for  her  wonderful 
drawings?  I'm  16  and  a  junior  in  high 
school  and  live  on  a  farm  in  a  small  town 
in  Rhode  Island.  By  the  way,  why  can’t 
more  Rhode  Islanders  contribute  toward 
Our  Page?  So  far  I  haven’t  seen  but 
one.  Come  on,  Rhode  Islanders,  our 
State  may  be  small,  but  we’ll  show  ’em ! 
1 1  o  w  about  it?  I  would  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  letters  from  both  girls  and  boys. — 
Mary  Couto  (16),  Rhode  Island. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  role  on  the 
Our  Page  stage  has  been  played.  Al¬ 
though  I  make  my  exit,  the  show  still 
goes  on,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  shall 
be  present  at  every  future  performance. — 
Mary  Nethercott  (19),  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page  :  Here  I  am  again — but 
I  can't  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  you 
what  I  think.  The  November  Page  was 
just  grand — it’s  nice  to  see  so  many 
Alumni  return  every  year.  I  know  that 
Out  Page  is  crowded  for  room  so  I  won’t 
take  space  to  rave  about,  the  artists.  I 
resolved  to  save  my  money  for  the  re¬ 
union.  I  know  it  must  be  fun  and  most 
every  Our  Pager  would  like  to  meet  other 
readers.  I  know  I  would.  So  here’s  to  a 
bigger  and  better  reunion  this  year !  — 
Helen  Ashman,  Wisconsin. 


Dear  Friends :  I  have  been  reading  Our 
Page  for  about  two  years  and  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  it  very  much.  The  drawings  of 
Mary  Gelletly,  Shirley  Sack  and  Lloyd 
O'Ree  make  it  very  interesting.  Most  of 
the  letters  and  drawings  are  from  people 
fairly  close  to  New  York.  Maybe  they 
would  not  ordinarily  listen  to  a  Texan 
hot  maybe  they  will  since  this  is  the  first 
edition  in  1936.  I  am  14  years  old  and 
in  the  ninth  grade.  1  want  someone  to 
write  to  me. — J.  II.  Wright  Jr.  (14), 
Texas. 


OUR  PAGE  OPTIMIST 

Boys  and  Girls,  this  year  is  beginning; 
Here’s  our  chance  for  another  inning. 

We  resolve  to  contribute  to  every  issue, 
And  do  the  best  that  we  can  do. 

Our  diarists  will  write  overwhelming 
yarns 

Our  artists  will  picture  more  scenes  on 
our  farms, 


Feeding  the  Birds — By  Mary  Dawson 
(16),  Neto  York 


The  Rodeo — By  Shirley  Sack  (17), 
New  York 


Winter  Sports — By  Barbara  Marshall 
(14),  Massachusetts 


Christmas  Cactus — By  Leona  Lasky 
(16),  New  York 


The  First  Snow — By  Esther  Martin 
(16),  Pennsylvania 


Grace — By  Mary  Gelletly  (18), 
Maryland 


when  atl  we  did  was  make  ’em  walk  the  plank, 
duck  their  faces  in  water,  stuff  crackers  in 
theirf  months  and  insist  that  they  whistle,  make 
them  shake  hands  with  a  piece  of  raw  meat  and 
other  tilings  we  have  sworn  to  keep  secret.  Of 
course,  diary,  they  were  blindfolded  but  then, 
they  shouldn’t  have  been  so  convinced  that  what 
we  said  was  true. 

Dee.  19. — Had  a  test  in  bookkeeping  today.  I 
was  the  first  one  finished  and  proudly  passed 
my  paper  in.  As  soon  as  I  returned  to  my  seat 
I  recalled  a  dreadful  mistake.  The  teacher  re¬ 
fused  to  give  me  my  paper  back.  He  said  I 
should  have  checked  it  before  turning  it  in.  And 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  agree  with  him,  so 
now  I  don’t  know  on  whom  t  should  direct  my 
disgust.  Goodnight,  diary. — “Holly.” 

_ _ _ 

Dec.  25  Christmas). — This  morning  instead  of 
getting  up  at  five  o’clock  I  controlled- -myself 
and  arose  calmly  (?)  at  6:45  A.  M.  I  was  well 
rewarded  for  not  snitching  on  Santa  Claus  for 
I  received  about  ten  presents.  I  found  out  that 
I  had  two  pairs  of  gloves  and  one  pair  of  mit¬ 
tens,  ripping  what?  My  English  accent  got  the 
better  of  me  as  it  does  sometimes.  Sooky  got 
a  big  package  that  looked  like  outing  flannel 
and  I  was  just  ready  to  laugh  when  she  opened 
it  up  and  it  was  seersucker  for  a  dress!  She 
looked  very  relieved  when  she  found  what  it 
was.  I  reckon  she  was  beginning  to  have  pal¬ 
pitations  of  the  heart. 

This  afternoon  we  went  tobogganing  on  a  to- 
baggan.  Stupendous,  what?  Pletty  hotsy  dandy, 
but  after  the  first  ride — ?  We  all  tipped  off  and 
I  bumped  my  ankle  enough  to  make  it  swell.  Sis 
seems  kinda  jealous  because  she  can’t  soak  her 
sore  leg  when  she  bumped  it.  She  refused  with 
her  full  amount  of  dignity  to  descend  to  the 
level  of  sissies  who  get  hurt  when  they  come 
into  contact  with  a  stone. — “The  Baby.” 


Nov.  24. — Every  pew  in  the  church  was  oc¬ 
cupied,  doesn’t  that  sound  inspiring?  To  one 
extent  it  is  but  not  to  a  timid  choir  of  which 
was  most  unfortunately  one. 

As  we  slowly  and  solemnly  walked  up  the 
aisle  to  our  seats,  we  passed  the  piano.  All  of 
a  sudden  a  conglomeration  of  notes  pierced  the 
quiet  atmosphere  as  if  the  lost  chord  had  finally 
been  found.  What  a  chord! 

A  girl  had  dropped  her  hymnal  on  the  piano 
keys. 

The  singing  was  satisfactory,  so  they  tell  us, 
but  eonfiden  tally  it  didn’t  sound  that  way  to  me. 

Nov.  25. — This  evening  after  a  meeting  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  scare  of  my  life  which  led  me  into 
doing  a  rather  fast  walk  home.  I  heard  a  ter¬ 
rible  noise  coming  from  a  few  dark  brushes 
along  the  wayside.  Perhaps  it  was  my  imagina¬ 
tion  playing  tricks  on  me  again,  but  I  am 
doubtful.  Still,  it  could  have  been  one  the 
kids  trying  to  play  a  trick  on  me.  Oh,  well! — 
“Calico.” 


Drawn  by  Helen  Ashman,  Wisconsin 

Friendship 

A  chord  intrinsically  twines 
My  heart  with  Heaven’s  odors  new. 

Of  friendship — pure,  serene  and  true. 
Stardust  from  Heaven,  a  wind  blown 
From  some  far-off  reaching  shore ; 

A  breath  of  violets  galore ; 

A  morn  spreading  wide  it’s  rosy  hue — 
Or  else  a  robin’s  song  mixed  with  the 
dew. 

The  laugh  of  children  romping  on  the 
green. 

Art  of  friendship — a  sage’s  dream  serene. 
— Kathleen  Petritus  (IS),  Pennsylvania. 


January 

Blustery  north'  wind  whistling  shrill 
Over  the  field  and  up  the  hill. 

A  flurry  of  snowflakes  wet  and  soft, 

A  challenge  from  stormgods  hurled  from 
aloft. 

Ho !  to  the  north  wind  blustery  bluff. 
Put  your  nose  in  your  collar,  hands  in 
your  muff. 

Good  coasting  weather,  ice  too  is  glary. 
Come  what  may,  I  like  January! 

— Martha  Plummer  (16),  New  York. 

V/ri  tl  To 
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Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (16),  New  York 

The  first  Our  Page  of  the  New  Year 
has  gone  to  press.  We  hope  that  many 
of  you  made  resolutions  to  contribute  to 
Our  Page  each  month  during  this  year. 
Have  any  of  you  any  ideas  for  new  de¬ 
partments  for  Our  Page?  If  so,  we 
would  be  glad  to  start  a  new  column.  Be 
sure  that  your  contributions  are  here  by 
the  fifth  of  each  month.  Anyone  under 
(Continued  on  Page  83) 
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WOMAN  AND  HOME 

From  Day  to  Day 


What  Is  Success? 

Succeeding  is  speaking  words  of  praise, 
In  cheering  other  people's  ways, 

In  doing  just  the  best  you  can 
With  every  task  and  every  plan. 

It’s  silence  when  your  speech  would  hurt, 
Politeness  when  your  neighbor’s  curt, 

It’s  deafness  when  the  scandal  flows, 

And  sympathy  with  other’s  woes. 

It's  loyalty  when  duty  calls, 

It's  courage  when  disaster  falls, 

It’s  patience  when  the  hours  are  long, 

It’s  found  in  laughter  and  in  song 
It’s  in  the  silent  time  of  prayer, 

In  happiness  and  in  despair, 

In  all  of  Life  and  nothing  less, 

We  find  the  thing  we  call  success. 

— From  “Progress”  Magazine. 

* 

The  success  resulting  from  a  close  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  above  advice  would  seem 
to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  genuine 
article.  As  the  time  for  making  New 
Year's  resolution  passes,  we  might  resolve 
to  think  of  these  lines  at  the  dawn  of 
each  new  day.  True  success  is  found,  not 
only  in  accomplishing  the  goal  for  which 
we  strive  but  in  our  willingness  and 
ability  to  tackle  the  common  irksome 
tasks  that  we  meet  in  our  daily  rounds. 

* 

In  our  issue  of  December  21,  1935,  we 
reproduced  two  pictures  of  old  quilts 
sent  in  by  Florence  Eldredge  of  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  N.  Y.,  asking  x-eaders  to 
tell  us  the  name  of  one  of  them.  We 
have  received  many  replies  from  differ¬ 
ent  States  but  up  to  the  present,  only  two 
persons  agree  on  the  same  name,  viz., 
“Wandering  Foot”  or  “Turkey  Tracks.” 
Other  names  given  are  as  follows:  “Dove 
at  the  Window,”  “Swallows’  Nest,” 
“Pond  Lily”  —  an  old  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  design ;  “Crow’s  Foot,”  “Crows’ 
Tracks,”  “Mississippi  Oak  Leaf,”  and 
“Friendship  Knot.” 

The  i-eader  who  thinks  that  it  is  “Swal¬ 
low’s  Nest”  writes  that  she  has  a  quilt 
just  like  it  which  was  pieced  by  her 
mother  about  seventy  years  ago  and 
quilted  with  a  maple  leaf  pattern. 

Perhaps  we  shall  hear  from  some  moi-e 
readers.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
there  are  others  who  agree  with  these 
names  or  could  suggest  new  ones. 


January 

.January  days  are  here  again  and  there 
is  no  better  time  to  take  an  inventory  of 
the  jelly  and  jam  shelf.  After  the  holi¬ 
days  my  shelves  look  like  Old  Mother 
Hubbai’d’s  and  what  is  more  welcome 
than  a  new  jelly  or  jam  in  mid-winter. 

Dried  fruits  are  the  easiest  to  make  at 
this  particular  time  of  the  year.  Apricots, 
dates  or  figs  are  among  the  most  used. 
I  use  them  when  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  put 
between  a  cake  and  then  topping  the  cake 
with  powdered  sugar  or  jam  and  cocoa- 
nut.  They  may  be  used  as  a  filling  for 
cookies  or  as  a  spread  for  toast  or  bread. 
Pineapple,  cranberries  and  apples  are  also 
used. 

The  following  is  delicious  used  as  a  pie 
filling,  tarts  or  sandwiches  : 

Apricot  Filling.  — .One  pound  apricots 
soaked  over  night,  one  can  crushed  pine¬ 
apple,  sugar.  Cook  apricots  until  nearly 
done,  then  add  pineapple  and  sugar  to 
suit  taste.  Cook  all  together  until  well 
done. 

Cranberry  and  Orange  Marmalade. — 
This  recipe  is  nice  for  sandwiches,  served 
also  xvith  crisp  toast  at  bi-eakfast  or  as  a 
relish  with  duck  or  poultry.  Cook  two 
pounds  cranberries  in  a  little  water  until 
bei-ries  are  soft ;  put  through  a  sieve.  Add 
one-fourth  pound  finely  chopped  i-aisins, 
juice  and  gi-ated  i*ind  of  four  large 
oranges,  two  pounds  sugar.  Stir  until 
sugar  is  dissolved,  then  bring  to  a  boil, 
stirring  and  skimming  frequently.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  boil  until  mixture  sets  when 
tested  on  a  cold  dish,  then  pour  into  hot 
sterilized  jars  and  cover  at  once. 

As  January  days  suggest  cold  days,  hot 
biscuits  and  hot  sandwiches  are  always 
welcome.  I  have  found  a  new  biscuit 
and  a  new  hot  sandwich  which  have  been 
great  favorites  in  my  family  since  I  be¬ 
gan  making  them  in  November.  They  are 
honey-pecan  biscuits  and  creole  beef  sand¬ 
wiches  which  I  shall  now  give  you. 

Honey-Pecan  Biscuits.  —  Two  cups 
flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoon  sugar,  four  tablespoons  butter,  one 
beaten  egg,  one-half  cup  milk.  Sift  the 
dry  ingredients  and  work  in  the  butter. 
Combine  the  milk  and  beaten  egg  and  add 
to  the  first  mixture.  Mix  well  together 
and  roll  out  on  a  floui’ed  board  to  about 
one-half  inch  thickness.  Spread  with 
honey.  Roll  up  like  a  jelly  roll  and  cut 
in  slices. 


To  one-fourth  cup  of  melted  butter  add 
one-fourth  cup  of  honey  and  put  one 
tablespoon  of  this  mixture  in  each  of  12 
cup  cake  tins  which  have  been  buttered. 
Sprinkle  a  few  broken  pecan  meats  on  top 
of  the  honey  mixture  and  a  dash  of  cin¬ 
namon.  Put  a  slice  in  each  tin  and  bake 
at  400  degrees  about  15  minutes. 

Creole  Beef  Sandwich. — Eight  slices  of 
buttered  toast,  one-half  pound  hamburger, 
one  small  onion  chopped  fine,  one-fourth 
green  pepper  cut  in  shreds,  one  table¬ 
spoon  bacon  fat  or  butter,  one  cup  canned 
tomatoes,  pulp  and  juice,  one  teaspoon 
flour,  one-half  cup  boiling  water,  dash  of 
paprika,  one  teaspoon  salt, 

Into  the  skillet  put  fat,  heat,  and  put 
in  onion  and  pepper  and  cook  gently  two 
or  three  minutes.  Add  hamburger,  toma¬ 
toes,  stir  in  flour,  salt  and  paprika.  Have 
toast  ready.  On  each  plate  put  a  slice, 
put  one-fourth  meat  mixture  and  gravy, 
top  with  another  slice  of  toast.  This  is 
a  real  man’s  sandwich  and  there  is 
enough  to  make  four  of  them.  L.  M.  w. 


polished  a  red  apple  for  each  child  in 
each  of  my  children's  grades.  On  another 
occasion  I  let  the  children  make  and 
serve  fudge  for  Valentine’s  Day.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  school  children  enjoy  food  val¬ 
entines  more  than  any  other  kind.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  recipes  I  use  in 
making  the  valentines. 

Valentine  White  Cake. — Mix  one  cup 
sugar,  two  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  one-half  cup  butter  as 
you  would  for  pie  crust  either  with  your 
hands  or  cut  in  with  knives.  Add'  one 
cup  sweet  milk.  Beat  five  minutes.  Add 
two  egg  whites,  well  beaten,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  sugar  and  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Egg  whites  should  be  folded  in.  Bake  in 
a  slow  oven,  350  degrees,  until  done. 
Frost  this  cake  with  white  icing  or  if 
preferred  use  chocolate.  Decorate  top  of 
cake  with  candy  hearts. 
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Why  Not  Sing  Again? 


Preparing  for  Valentine’s 
Day 

Last  year  for  Valentine’s  Day  at 
school,  instead  of  letting  my  children  take 
paper  valentines  for  their  friends,  I  baked 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


448 

448  —  For  larger 
Figures.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44.  46 
and  48-in.  bust.  Size 
36  requires  4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


1637 — Jaunty  Sports 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust.  Size 
16  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39  -  in.  material. 
For  scarf,  cut  on  18- 
in,  square  of  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


f] 


1634  —  For  Brother 
and  Sister.  Pattern 
includes  both  models 
in  the  same  size.  If 
different  sizes  are 
wanted,  two  patterns 
will  have  to  be  or¬ 
dered  and  will  cost 
10c  extra,  Sizes  4,  6 
and  8  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
Vi  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  dress; 
boy’s  suit  requires 
114  yds.  of  35-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


458  —  Individual 

Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  11, 
13,  15  and  17  years. 
Size  15  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


Sweethearts  (Filled  Cookies).  —  One 
package  mincemeat,  one  cup  water,  two- 
tliirds  cup  chopped  walnut  meats,  one- 
half  cup  shortening,  one  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  milk,  one  egg,  one-half  teaspoon 
vanilla,  214  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon  salt. 
Break  up  the  mincemeat  and  boil  with 
the  water  for  15  minutes,  stirring  fre¬ 
quently,  then  cool  and  add  the  walnuts. 
Cream  shortening  and  sugar  and  when 
well  blended  add  beaten  egg  and  vanilla. 
Sift  and  add  the  dry  ingredients  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  milk.  Roll  out  on  a 
floured  board  and  cut  with  heart-shaped 
cooky  cutter.  Spread  half  with  prepared 
mincemeat  mixture  (allowing  one  tea¬ 
spoon  to  each  cooky),  moisten  edges,  top 
with  remaining  cooky  hearts,  press  edges 
together  and  bake  on  greased  cooky  sheets 
about  10  minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  400  de¬ 
grees.  About  three  dozen  cookies.  I 
double  the  recipe  when  making  them  for 
the  school  children. 

Fudge. — Two  cups  sugar,  one-lialf  cup 
cream,  one-fourth  cup  syrup,  pinch  of 
salt,  one-fourth  cup  cocoa.  Put  all  in¬ 
gredients  in  saucepan.  Boil  until  a  little 
forms  a  ball  when  dropped  in  cold  water. 
Remove  from  fire  adding  one  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  one-half  cup  nuts.  Beat  un¬ 
til  creamy,  then  pour  into  a  buttered  dish. 
When  cool,  mark  in  squares.  This  is  the 
nicest  fudge  I  have  ever  eaten. 

MRS.  O.  A.  R. 


a  big  cake  for  each  of  their  rooms  and 
asked  the  teachers  to  serve  them  during 
the  usual  valentine  box  half  hour.  An¬ 
other  time  I  baked  six  dozen  cookies  for 
the  children  to  give  out.  The  cookies 
were  baked  heart-shaped.  Once  I  got 
lollypops  and  used  them  as  darts  through 
red  paper  hearts ;  still  another  time  I 


Corned  Beef  Pickle  Recipe 

We  always  butcher  a  beef  every  Win¬ 
ter.  I  worked  out  a  corned-beef  pickle 
recipe  that  makes  the  best  corned  beef 
you  ever  tasted. 

When  the  weather  is  cold  and  we  have 
our  beef  nice  and  fat,  I  ask  the  men  to 
butcher  the  early  part  of  the  week,  thus 
giving  me  plenty  of  time  to  cure,  can  and 
make  mincemeat.  Beef  will  keep  fresh 
longer  than  pork  if  kept  cold,  but  the 
next  day  after  we  butcher,  I  start  taking 
care  of  it,  l-ather  than  hurry  the  last  min¬ 
ute,  if  the  weather  turns  warm.  In  this 
way  I  avoid  any  meat  that  may  get  old  or 
tainted. 

I  cut  the  meat  and  remove  bones,  as 
meat  will  spoil  around  the  bones  first. 
These  bones  I  don’t  throw  away  until 
after  I  have  boiled  them  in  salted  water. 
The  broth  I  pour  into  sterilized  jars  and 
process  for  30  minutes.  It  makes  de¬ 
licious  soups  and  gravy  and  is  fine  cooked 
with  noodles,  dumplings,  spaghetti  and 
macaroni.  I  never  have  enough  of  this 
fine  broth.  The  small  scraps  of  meat  left 
on  the  bones,  I  put  through  the  food 
chopper,  then  I  pack  it  in  jars  and  ster¬ 
ilize  the  same  length  of  time  as.  I  do  the 
broth.  It  is  nice  for  sandwiches,  salads, 
croquettes  and  many  other  dishes  using 
ground  beef. 

The  pieces  of  meat  I  want  corned  I 
cut  into  pieces  five  or  six  inches  square. 
I  do  not  let  my  meat  freeze  that  I  plan 
to  corn.  For  100  pounds  of  beef  I  take 
five  pounds  of  coarse  salt,  three  pounds 
brown  sugar,  three  ounces  of  saltpeter, 
one  ounce  black  pepper,  one  ounce  soda 
and  six  gallons  of  water.  I  boil  and  skim 
as  long  as  scum  rises,  then  I  set  away 
until  cold.  I  pack  the  meat  in  large 
stone  jars.  I  sprinkle  a  little  salt  evenly 
over  the  bottom  of  the  jars,  then  I  pack 
meat  firmly  and  turn  the  brine  over  it, 
being  careful  that  all  the  meat  is  covered. 
I  put  a  weight  on  the  meat  and  cover  it 
well.  Then  I  let  it  set  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Sometimes  we  cannot  wait  that 
long.  The  meat  at  first  will  not  need 
freshening  but  the  longer  it  stands  the 
more  it  will  need  a  little  freshening. 

If  at  any  time  the  brine  appears 
“ropy”  it  should  be  turned  off  and  a  new 
brine  added,  after_  carefully  washing  the 
meat.  The  meat  is  kept  in  a  cold  place 
but  is  not  allowed  to  freeze. 

I  have  a  new  way  of  canning  beef¬ 
steak  that  I  think  is  much  better  than 
fresh  steak,  more  tender  and  keeps  per¬ 
fectly.  I  put  it  in  a  sweet  brine  and  here 
is  my  formula  :  One  cup  coarse  salt,  one 
cup  sugar,  one  gallon  soft  water.  Boil 
together  in  a  granite  kettle  until  the  salt 
and  sugar  are  dissolved.  Let  cool.  This 
makes  enough  for  16  quarts  of  beefsteak. 
To  prepare  the  steak,  cut  into  slices  not 
too  thick.  _  Pound  lightly.  Put  one  teacup 
of  brine  in  each  sterilized  jar  (quart). 
Add  the  sliced  raw  steak  until  it  comes 
to  neck  of  jar.  Do  not  pack  meat  in 
jars  solidy.  The  brine  should  cover 
meat,  so  add  a  little  more  if  necessary. 
Put  lids  on  jars  and  cold  pack  in  a  hot- 
water  bath  one  hour.  Remove,  tighten  lids 
on  jars.  To  use  meat  remove  from  jar, 
smooth  out  the  crumpled  pieces,  flour 
and  fry  as  usual.  The  brine  can  be  used 
m  the  gravy.  mrs.  o.  a.  c. 


The  week  of  May  12  is  designated  by 
women’s ^  clubs  everywhere  as  “National 
Music  Week,”  and  it  is  none  too  early  to 
begin  planning  for  your  community’s 
share  in  the  celebrations  to  be  held  during 
that  time.  Why  not  include  in  those 
plans  at  least  one  good  old-fashioned 
sing  ? 

If  you  are  one  of  those  fortunate  ones 
to  whom  your  grandmother  used  to  tell 
stories,  you  will  remember  the  tales  she 
told  of  the  “singin’  schools”  and  the  jol¬ 
lifications  held  in  the  little  country 
schoolhouse.  The  people  looked  forward 
to  the  sing  school  nights  as  special  bright 
staired  events.  The  school  teacher  was 
held  in  high  esteem  and  the  life  of  the 
community _  centered  around  her  domain. 
Many  a  neighborhood  feud  was  forgotten 
or  patched  up  at  singing  school. 

America  as  a  whole  is  and  must  remain 
more  or  less  of  a  singing  nation,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  we  have  either 
been  forgetting  how  to  sing  together  or 
have  let  other  things  crowd  in  until  we 
have  lost  much  of  the  consolation  which 
comes  from  music,  as  well  as  the  joy  and 
pleasure  which  are  rightfully  ours.  If 
by  doing  a  little  home  missionary  work 
along,  musical  lines  we  can  arouse  our 
own  individual  communities  and  get  them 
to  smging  together  again  this  year  we 
will  have  accomplished  something  well 
worth  while. 

Never  before  in  the  musical  history  of 
the  United  States  has  there  been  so  many 
organized  choruses,  orchestras  and  band's 
as  there  are  at  present,  and  the  numbei- 
ot  professional  musicians  is  legion.  But 
it  is  not  these  alone  that  love  or  need 
music. 

Everyone  loves  to  sing — or  to  try  to _ 

and  there  is  no  better  way  to  have  a 
really  good  time  than  a  rousing  old-fash¬ 
ioned  “sing”  in  which  everyone  from  the 
lured  man  down  to  the  baby  may  have  a 
share.  So  gather  your  crowd  together  in 
the  school,  in  the  chui'ch,  the  community 
house  or  failing  that,  invite  your  neigh¬ 
bors  into  your  own  home  to  spend  a  musi¬ 
cal  evening  some  time  during  “the  week 
of  May  12.  Don’t  miss  the  pleasure  of 
singing  together. 

Last  year  in  one  small  village  the  doors 
of  a  beautiful  and  historical  colonial  man¬ 
sion  were  opened  to  the  villagers  during 
the  Music  Week  observances.  The  place 
is  one  of  soft  dignity  and  delight  always, 
but  on  the  evening  of  the  “sing”  it  seemed 
to  have  an  added  charm,  as  the  people 
sat  in  the  hall  and  ancient  parlors  sing¬ 
ing,  while  the  original  master  of  the  man¬ 
sion — the  old  general — smiled  down  on 
them  from  the  canvas  over  the  mantel. 
Just  so,  in  years  long  past,  legend  has  it, 
he  and  his  friends  sat,  evening  after  eve¬ 
ning,  before  the  fireplace,  and  whiled  the 
hours  away,  singing  the  popular  tunes  of 
their  day,  the  same  music  which  has  be- 
comed  the  beloved  “old”  songs  of  younger 
generations.  The  host  of  the  evening,  one 
of  the  old  general’s  descendants,  gave  to 
those  people  not  only  a  few  moments 
pleasure  but  a  glamorous  memory  which 
will  last  always.  The  opening  of  his 
home  for  such  a  purpose  was  a  kind  and 
gracious  act  which  cannot  be  forgotten. 

Half  of  the  fun  of  any  event  is  plan¬ 
ning  and  preparing  for  it,  so  I  am  not 
going  to  do  that  fox*  you,  but  I  can  per¬ 
haps  give  some  suggestions  that  will  help. 
One  thing  I  admonish  you  above  all 
others.  If  you  want  to  have  a  successful 
evening  see  to  it  that  your  song  leader 
is  enthusiastic  and  interested,  and  has  a 
speaking  voice  which  can  be  heard  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  room.  Nothing 
dampens  or  kills  the  ardor  of  a  singing 
crowd  so  quickly  as  an  anemic  low-voiced 
director.  Also  try  to  provide  song  sheets 
with  the  words  of  the  songs  to  be  sung. 
No  matter  how  old  the  song  may  be,  there 
are  always  some  people  who  don't  know 
it  and  half  the  pleasure  of  singing  is  gone 
when  you  have  to  stumble  around  in  your 
mind  for  the  next  word. 

The  majority  of  people  enjoy  a  song 
better  if  they  know  a  little  of  the  stoi'y 
of  the  song — who  wrote  it,  when  and 
why.  A  little  research  often  uncovers  in¬ 
teresting  information  which  provides  the 
dramatic  touch  needed  to  complete  any 
program.  Some  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
of  the  world  are  in  the  lives  of  the  com¬ 
posers  of  our  most  common  songs  and  also 
often  the  most  ludricous  incidents  led  to 
the  writing  of  a  lyric  which  sprang  to 
popularity  over  night. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  material  to 
choose  from  that  in  planning  a  program, 
it  becomes  almost  a  question  of  what 
songs  not  to  use  instead  of  what  to  use. 
The  pioneer  folk  tunes  ai-e  all  well  known 
and  the  more  modern  songs  of  the  Mid¬ 
west,  such  as  “On  the  Banks  of  the  Wa¬ 
bash,”  are  easy  to  sing. 

Occasionally  a  short  variety  program  is 
desired  to  precede  the  group  singing  and 
the  easily  procured  Indian,  Colonial  and 
Civil  \\  ar  period  costumes  are  always  ef¬ 
fective  and  add  pieturesquesness  to  any 
entertainment. 

Many  of  the  larger  music  publishing 
companies  are  adding  musical  plays  and 
easily  prepared  dramatizations.  ‘  Such 
companies  are  always  willing  and  glad 
to  give  assistance  in  suggesting  suitable 
material  for  whatever  musical  project  you 
have  in  mind. 

Music  means  so  much  in  the  life  of  any 
community  individually  and  collectively 
that  Music  Week  should  not  go  by  unob¬ 
served.  If  you  yourself  can’t  sing  a 
note,  yours  may  be  the  executive  ability 
needed  to  carry  out  and  plan  pleasure  for 
others  who  can,  so  why  not  begiu  to  plan 
today  ?  May  12  isn’t  far  away.  l.  e.  d. 
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Hatched  entirely  in  .Electric  incuuauus 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
latest  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

T.arae  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Hatred  or  White  Rocks...... . .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

i.  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds . .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

4)1  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  hy  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I>. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


j  U  N I ATA  CH ICKS.  Order  your  chicks  now  for  Feb., 
Mar.  &  April  from  the  oldest,  largest,  and  best 
equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section.  Direct  im¬ 
porters  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN.  Photos 
of  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  RichOeld’Pa. 


IgE/AKABtf Ihflu  A  CV A  4’flCU'^k B 

WHELECTR 1 CALLYH  AT C  H  1 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8  $40  $80 

Bar.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks .  8  40  80 

R.  I.  Reds  &  White  Wyandottes .  8  40  80 

New  Hampshires  &.  White  Minorcas .  9  45  90 

H.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thnr.  100%  Irve  del. 
prepaid.  Literature  free.  The  McAiisterville  Hatchery, 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


NEUHAUSER  GOQD  LUCK  CHICKS 


25  lbs.  Purina  Chick  Startena 
withEachlOQ  “Good  Luck”Chicks 

Think  of  it  ...  25  lbs.  of  Feed.with  100  chicks 
.  .  60  lbs.  with  200  chicks,  etc.,  by  bookmsr 
order  3  weeks  in  advance.  AU  breeders  blood- 
tested.  Low  Prices-. 

SEXED  CHICKS  .  .  either  day-old  pullets  or 
cockerels  90  56  Sex  Guarantee. 

SEX-LINKED  Hybrids  ,  .  faet  growers,^ 
make  good  layers  or  capons. 

fiCUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

BOX  104  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


TreeraSci.^^^tocii 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S  C  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
-  ins.  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 
Method.)  Extra  Quality  chicks  at  $10  per  i 00.  $48.50 
per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.CItuter. 


Box  R 


Kleinfelter»ville,Pi 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Breeders  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $9  per  100;  $43  per  500;  $85 
per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 


Marvin  F.  Noll  «  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


“KERLIN-QUALITY' 
DAY-OLD 
PULLETS 


36  years  developing 
Money-Making  S.C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Big,  beautiful 
white  birds.  Lay  big,  white 
eggs  and  lots  of  them. 

- Mountain  reared.  T rap- 

nfl.tAii  firo.ri.ro.  All  breeders  bloodtested  for 
? D.  by  QceneedV ete^AII reactors ™-«>.  90%SexGUar. 
antee.  Baby  chick»-both  sexes.  Low  Priced.  B«  catalog  free. 

Berlin  poultry  FARM,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


J>eeifeidL  C.fiichA.  COO 


Big,  husky  profit-making  chicks,  all  leading  breeds 
from  U.  S.  Approved  Breeding  Stock.  All  stock 
BWD  blood-tested.  Chick  losses  first  14  days  re¬ 
placed  at  half  price. 

SEXED  CHICKS  if  you  want  them — or  regular 
day-old  chicks,  also  Turkeys.  Outstanding  Quality 
— .surprisingly  reasonable  1936  prices.  Write  lor 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  today. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY  Lelp.lc,  Ohio 


crvrn  PLUPYC  also  regular 
btALU  LnlLNO  Day  Old  CHICKS 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  re¬ 
placed  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog — all  leading  breeds — bred  to  make  you 
profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  50.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


CASH  IN 

raising  PR  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  hook  for  stamp. 

PR  COMPANY,  205  H.  St.  Melrose,  Mass. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  State  supervised  accredited, 
trapnested  flocks.  Hardy  and  free  from 
disease.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TIMBER  HILL  FARM  —  CRESCO,  PA. 


HCDRCTFP’C  quality 

H.  K  D  3  I  L  fx.  >3  CHICKS 


Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds . 

Heavy  Mixed .  $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


$8—100 


V-  Q  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New 
Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 
stock.  State  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free. 

E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


riA  MTC  «Ters«y  White.  Sexed  Chicks 

J.  J  Ten  Pound  Cockerels, six  months. 
Catalog  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  and  Egg*  -  Wonderful  stock. 
Priced  right.  SMITH'S  ROOK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn. 


RlfF.'S  POULTRY  FARM— Hollywood  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorn 
Chicks,  stock  tested  for  B.W.D.  South  liayton,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard 


New  York  Poultry  Show 
Highlights 

When  a  poultry  exhibition  satisfies  its 
patrons  on  its  opening-  day,  it  must  be  of¬ 
fering  exhibits  of  value,  a  variety  of  poul¬ 
try,  quality  in  its  exhibits,  new  ideas,  and 
above  all  it  must  be  a  well-balanced  show. 
This  exhibition  of  the  New  Year,  the  New 
York  Poultry  Show,  in  session  at  the 
Fourteenth  Street  Armory,  New  York,  is 
just  that. 

Every  known  breed  of  standard  size 
chicken,  bantam  chicken,  turkey,  duck, 
goose  and  pheasant,  are  to  be  seen  here. 
The  popular  varieties  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  species  of  fowl  being  in  greater 
numbers.  To  be  exact  there  are  961 
chickens,  S04  bantams,  144  turkeys,  80 
ducks,  23  geese  and  25  pheasants.  All  en¬ 
tries  are  housed  in  single-tiered  wire 
coops,  size  of  coops  being  in  proportion 


of  breeding  and  showing  bantams  is 
rapidly  coming  to  the  fore.  These  fear¬ 
less  and  sociable  little  fowl  have  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  every  lover  of  nature  that  no 
other  breed  of  poultry  has.  An  example 
as  to  their  adaptability  to  any  circum¬ 
stance,  was  noticed  here  on  the  opening 
day ;  not  a  few  of  them  laid  eggs  amid 
all  the  excitement,  and  tension  of  a  poul- 
try  show,  they  were  contented,  and  went 
on  doing  as  they  had  always  done,  even 
though  there  had  been  a  sudden  change 
of  location  for  them. 

This  show  also  attracted  the  largest 
number  of  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and 
pheasants,  seen  in  these  parts  for  quite 
some  time.  A  fact  about  turkeys  that 
may  be  of  interest  is,  that  women  seem 
to  be  more  active  than  men  in  the  show¬ 
ing  of  these  delectable  birds,  at  this  ex¬ 
hibition  they  were,  at  any  rate.  It  is 
most  amusing  to  watch  the  owners  of 
these  massive  toms,  and  hens,  skillfully 
hold  them  for  the  judge  to  examine,  this 
process  being  broken  occasionally  by  the 
struggle  of  Mr.  Gobbler  with  his  owner. 

As  this  l-eport  is  being  written  before 
the  awards  have  been  made  known,  so 
that  it  may  be  published  in  our  current 


Poultry  Leaders  Putting  Final  Touches  on  Huge  Exposition.  Leaders  in  the  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council  working  on  final  plans  for  the  Poultry  Industries 
Exposition,  to  he  held  February  4-8  at  the  Port  Authority  Building  in  New  York. 
7 'his  exposition  will  he  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  held  and  will  combine  the  interests 
of  the  producer,  the  distributor  and  the  consumer  of  poultry  and  poultry  products. 
Beading  left  to  right  they  are:  Sidney  .4.  Edwards ,  secretary  of  the  Council;  James 
C.  Weisel.  treasurer  of  the  Council  and  member  of  the  Exposition  Committee  from 
New  Jersey;  Harold  Rotzel,  member  of  the  Exposition  Committee  from  Massachu¬ 
setts;  F.  R.  Hazard,  Chairman  of  the  Exposition  Committee :  James  E.  Rice,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council;  Grant  Jasper,  second  vice-president  of  the  Council  and  member 
of  the  Exposition  Committee  from  New  Hampshire :  and  H.  D.  Copeland,  third  vice- 
president  of  the  Council  and  member  of  the  Exposition  Committee  from  Maryland. 


to  the  size  of  the  entry  or  entries  as  in 
the  case  of  trios. 

The  entire  show  is  laid  out  remarkably 
well,  with  the  coops  placed  in  rows,  leav¬ 
ing  a  wide  aisle  surrounding  the  exhibits 
where  booths  have  been  placed  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes  or  as  club  lieadquartex'S. 
Judging  cages  and  judging  ring  are  lo¬ 
cated  centrally  among  the  coops.  Two 
large  weather  cocks,  replicas  of  the  grand 
prizes  to  be  awarded,  stand  in  the  middle 
of  this  sea  of  cages  and  might  act  as 
guides  if  any  wind  were  blowing,  which 
is  hardly  possible  inside  an  armory. 

Plymouth  Rocks  were  the  largest  group 
of  standard-size  fowl  on  exhibition,  154 
of  them  from  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
and  of  all  colors,  were  admired  by  all  and 
sundry.  The  second  largest  group  were 
the  Wyandottes,  among  which  were  some 
fine  specimens.  All  other  popular  breeds 
closely  followed. 

The  New  Hampshires,  recently  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  standard  breed,  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Poxxltx-y  Associatioix,  showed  16  speci¬ 
mens.  They  were  owned  by  Andrew 
Christie,  of  Kingston,  N.  H.,  pioneer 
breeder  of  this  variety;  A.  J.  Fell,  of 
Lansdale,  Pa. ;  and  William  Eyrieh,  of 
Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

A  most  complete  exhibit  of  Pit  Games 
is  seen  at  the  show,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  prized  so  highly,  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  various  colors  in  them  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  tempting  attraction.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  pair  of  Russian  Orloff  chickens, 
an  imported  breed  originated  hy  a  Rus¬ 
sian  Count  during  the  life  of  Empress 
Catherine,  incidentally  attracted  the  curi¬ 
ous  who  remax'ked  favorably  about  their 
beai'ds. 

The  bantam  exhibit  at  the  show  is  com¬ 
plete.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  largest 
ever  seen  at  this  anmxal  affair,  hut  prac¬ 
tically  every  variety  were  to  he  seen  in 
fairly  large  numbers.  Experts  and  breed¬ 
ers  of  note  say  that  the  fancy  and  hobby 


issue,  its  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete 
report  as  to  the  owners  of  ribbon  winning 
fowl.  This,  however,  will  be  done  in  a 
continuation  of  this  ai'ticle. 

GEORGE  A.  GOODWIN. 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  81) 

20  years  of  age  can  become  a  member  of 
Our  Page  by  sendiug  iu  to  us  one  of  his 
original  drawings,  stories,  poems,  sketches 
or  anything  else  he  happens  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in.  There  are  so  xxxany  things  in 
the  month  of  February  that  yoxx  could 
write  about  and  draw.  Ice  skating,  skiing, 
sleigh  riding,  deep  snow  drifts,  our  Win¬ 
ter  birds.  Washington  and  Lincoln's 
birthday,  Valentine's  Day.  Ground  Hog 
Day — all  things  that  could  be  developed 
in  pen  and  paper  to  a  great  extent. 

This  month  we  say  goodby  to  one  of 
our  foremost  poets — Mary  Nethex'eott, 
whose  poems  some  of  you  have  mentioned 
in  your  lettei's.  We  wish  her  all  the  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  world  and  hope  to  see  her 
again  in  November. 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  fifth 
of  the  month  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Unger. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York.  Work  is 
welcome  at  any  time,  but  if  received  too 
late  must  be  held  over  until  the  next 
month. 


D)  'axon  brj  F.  Boss  (16),  New  York 


Edith  Adsit  (16).  New  York;  Lila 
Rossman  (13),  New  York;  Louise  Tuttle 
(14),  New  York;  John  Unger  (17),  Mis¬ 
souri;  J.  H.  Wright  Jr.  (14).  Texas; 
Mary  Couto  (16),  Rhode  Island. 


Yes!  Think  of  it!  Only  Postal  Life 
of  New  York  offers  this  remarkable 
policy.  Postal  has  no  agents!.  That 
is  why  the  low  premium  of '  only 
$1.00  a  month  secures  $1194.00  of 
insurance  at  age  21;  $948.00  at  age 
30;  $813.00  at  age  35;  etc.  Issued 
to  men  and  women  at  all  ages  21 
to  45.  Send  coupon  to  find  out  amount 


$42,000,000  PAID  OUT  IN  THIRTY  YEARS 

Postal  offers  you  the  life-time  protection  of  real  Old  Line. 
Legal  Reserve  Insurance  with  cash  and  loan  values  and 
all  standard  provisions  guaranteed  in  the  policy.  This 
strong,  30  year  old.  company  operating  under  the  rigid 
New  York  State  Insurance  laws  has  paid  out  over 
$42,000,000.00  to  policy  holders  and  their  beneficiaries. 
Insurance  is  vital!  Get  the  facts  at  once.  Mail  coupon. 
There  is  no  obligation. 


■ 

5 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Dept.  R.  D.  64,  511  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DIREC? 


Please  mail  details  of  your  $1  a  month  policy. 

Exact  date  and  year  of  birth  . 

Occupation  . , . . 

Name  . 

Full  address  . . . . 


Send 

coupon  for  this 

BIG  CLEARANCE 
SALE  BOOK.  It  will 
save  you  a  lot  of  mon¬ 
ey  on  everything  to 
wear  for  all  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Save  this  year 
on  all  your  family’3 
apparel  needs 
Send  coupon  for 
this  Big  Free  Sale 
Book  .  .  .  NOW. 


R  CO. 


Address  Dept  Chitoqo 


■ 

I 

I 

I 


Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  BIG  Clearance  Sale 
Book  of  “Style  Queen”  Fashions  and  Every¬ 
thing  to  Wear  at  the  World’s  Lowest  Prices. 
Print 

Name _ _ _ 


I 


Print 

Address. 


■  Print  Print 

I  P.  O _ State _ 


F-346 


NATIONAL 


-4  Packets  IO4 

Gorgeous  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered  Zinnias. 
4  colors.  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose. 
1  Pkt.  each  (value  60c)  postpaid  only  10c. 
Burpee's  New  Seed  Catalog  sent  FREE. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

878  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


CANDLEWICK  BED  SPREADS 

Maks  your  own.  So  easy  a  child  can  make  them.  Re¬ 
quires  only  a  few  hours  work.  Beautiful  design,  full 
size  spread  of  best  quality  materials.  Complete  Kit, 
any  color,  full  instructions.  Postpaid  $1.95. 

HOME  KRAFT,  Box  4$p3,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


KNITTING  YARNS 

FOR  OVER  25  YEARS 

for  dresses,  coats,  sweaters,  Afghans,  etc. 
Lowest  Prices.  OVER  500  FREE  SAMPLES . 
CLIVEDEN  YARN  CO.,  Dept.  A-26,  711  Arch  St.,  PH1LA.,  PA. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys, 
503- E  Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORdVr^E 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourPatent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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KERR  LAYERS  DID  l/fy, 


Hunterdon  Co.  At  Passaic  Co* 

At  Vineland.  Poultry  Item  Trophy  Contest. 

High  R.  I.  Red  pen  in  one  contest.  Also  high  R.  I. 
Red  hen  with  313.6  points.  At  another,  high  Barred 
Rock  pen  and  hen.  W.  Leghorn  hen  laid  313  eggs. 
Kerr's  five  high  pens  laid  11,499  eggs,  average 
weight  24.07  ounces  per  dozen.  All  contest  birds 
bred  and  reared  on  Kerr's  own  breeding  farm. 
This  shows  ancestry  of  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks,  bred 
to  lay.  120,000  breeders  carefully  culled,  banded 
and  blood-tested.  28  years'  experience  and  fair 
dealing  guarantee  satisfaction.  Write  for  free 
Kerr  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES;  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  i. 

Branch  Offices:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton.  Cantden;  N.  Y. — Bing¬ 
hamton,  Middletown.  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
—Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield.  Lowell;  Conn.— 
Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19  .) 


:::::::::::::::: 


Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires - Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 

222J22E222E2E 


ItTumifft: 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W  D.)  by  the 
| A.  Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
!r  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 

Each  year  our  business  grows  because  more 
and  more  poultry  raisers  discover  the 

Extra  Profitableness  of  Hall's  Chicks 

It  has  taken  25  years  to  assure  all  this  extra  profitable¬ 
ness,  and  we  offer  it  to  you  without  extra  charge. 

HALL  BROTHERS  Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Free  Catalog 

‘‘Never  a  week  without 
a  hatch.”  Since  1927. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  safe  Delivery 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


HILLPOTa^CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special— Super  Matings 
You  II  take  a  Leghorns  —  Rocks~Reds 
lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 
these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred  — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
BishopStrains.  R.  I.  RedsrTompkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  1  Milford  Rd. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  PO 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

The  North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg 
Auction,  Inc.,  5S2  McBride  Ave.,  West 
Paterson,  N.  J. ;  phone  Sherwood  2-8641 ; 
sales,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1.30  I’.  M. 
High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Jan.  10. — N. 
J.  fancy  large  35%  to  36%c;  N.  J.  fancy 
medium  31%  to  31c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  large 
32  to  34  %c,  brown  31%  to  32%c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  medium  29  to  30 %c,  brown 
27%c;  large  creams  32%  to  34c;  pul¬ 
lets  25%  to  29%c;  pewees  24%c;  pul¬ 
lets,  brown  21%  to  25c;  112  cases  sold. 


South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  J. ;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction  mas¬ 
ter.  High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  January 
9. — Fancy  extras  32  to  34 % c  ;  fancy  me¬ 
dium  30  to  3!%c;  Grade  A  extras  31% 
to  3!%c,  brown  31  to  31  %c;  Grade  A 
medium  29%  to  32%c,  brown  2S%  to 
30e;  pullets  28  to  31  %c,  brown  26  to 
27c;  peewes  27  to  28 Vic*;  ducks  33c;  700 
cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices.  —  Fowls, 
heavy  17%  to  21c,  Leghorns  16  to  20c; 
roasters,  18%  to  21%c;  broilers,  heavy, 
16%  to  21%e.  Leghorns  19%c;  pullets, 
heavy  20  to  21%c,  Leghorns  15c;  Leg¬ 
horn  stags  13  to  15%c;  capons  27%  to 
28%c;  126  crates  sold. 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Associatiou,  Do.vlestown,  Pa. ;  W.  Atlee 
Tomlinson,  auction  manager;  auctions 
Monday  and  Thursday,  1  P.  M. ;  phone 
Doylestown  1028.  High  and  Low  Egg 
Prices  Jan.  9. — Fancy  large  32%  to  40c; 
fancy  medium  32  to  31c;  extra  large  33 
to  36c ;  extra  medium  30  to  33c ;  stand¬ 
ard  large  29  to  31c ;  standard  medium  31 
to  32c;  pullets  27%  to  30%c;  peewees 
27  to  27%e;  119  cases  sold. 


Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Association,  li.  D.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ; 
phone  9265;  E.  A.  Kirschman,  manager. 
High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Jan.  10.  • — 
Fancy  large  30%  to  32%c,  brown  30% 
to  32%c;  fancy  medium  2S%  to  31  %c, 
brown  28%  to  29c;  extra  large  30  to 
34%c,  brown  30%  to  32%c;  extra  me¬ 
dium  30  to  30%e;  extra  large  double 
yolk  42%c;  standard  large  30  to  31%c, 
brown  31c;  standard  medium  30%  to 
31%c;  producer  large  30%  to  30%c; 
producers  medium  28%  to  30%c ;  pul¬ 
lets  27%  to  31%e,  brown  28c ;  peewees 
27%c;  cracks  21%c;  216  cases  sold. 


Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa. ;  Mark  li.  Weser,  auction  man¬ 
ager  ;  auctions  Tuesday  and  Friday,  10 
A.  M. ;  phone  Butler  4-5150;  Spang 
Bldg.,  Etna  St.  High  and  Low  Egg 
Prices  Jan.  10. — Fancy  large  30  to  31c, 
brown  30c;  fancy  medium  25%  to  28% c; 
extra  large  28  to  31c,  brown  29%  to  30c ; 
extra  medium  25%  to  27%c,  brown  20  to 
24%c;  standard  large  27%  to  28%c; 
standard  medium  25%c;  producers  large 
27%  to  29c,  brown  26  to  27%e;  pro¬ 
ducers  medium  21%  to  21%e;  pullets 
23%  to  21%c ;  checks  20  to  21  %c;  300 
cases  sold. 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY 
AND  THURSDAY 

White  Leghorns,  White  Wyan-' 
dottes,  Brown  Leghorns,  i 
It.  I.  Beds.  Barred  Bocks,  | 
White  Bocks,  Buff  Bocks; 


Grade  A  Grade  AA  Grade  AAA 


White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Beds. . . 

Wh.  &  Bl.  Giants,  Buff  Minorcas. . 

_ Assorted  . . 

All  Breeders' uiood-Tested  by  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  morn— hut  you 
can  t  buy  better  Chicks  at  any  price.  ORDER  NOW  OB  WHITE  FOB  24-PAGE  CATALOG 


100 

100 

100 

1  4 

$8.00 

$9.00 

$10.00 

DAY 

8.50 

9.50 

10.50 

C  U  A  R- 

9.00 

9.50 

10.00 

10.50 

11.00 

11.50 

ANTEE 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State — kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  “no  molt"  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  and1  EGGS — from  "high  record”  B.O.P.  parentage.  N.HJ.i  State  accredited  insures 
100%  freedomfromB.W.D. — no  reactors.  Ordter  these  “ability  -proven”  chicks  NOW.  Get  catalog. 


COLONIAL  FARM 


BOX  104 

Horry  Chesebro,  Prop. 


PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per—  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).. $4.75  $9.00  $43.00  $85.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED- ROCK  CROSS .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  6.25  12.00  58.00  115.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY 


FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS 
Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $2.25 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  2.25 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks  . . .  2.50 

White  Wyandottes  or  B.  I.  Beds  . 

New  Hampshires,  guaranteed  livability  .  3.00 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  .  4.00 


SAFE  AERIVAL  GUARANTEED. 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  — 


BOX  R  — 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$2.25 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

.  2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

.  3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

PORT  TREVORTON,  PENNA. 


ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


26  YEARS  in  business.  800  birds  under  trap- 
nest.  Chicks  at  a  price  the  poultr.vman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Mt.  Aetna  -  Box  5  ■  Penna. 


GUIGIfQ  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 
V.niGIVi5  e(j  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 
Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  ill  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8  $40  $80 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Reds.'. .  8  40  80 

Bed-Rock  Cross,  N. PI. Reds,  W.  &  B.Min. .  9  45  90 

Assorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistervill#,  Pa. 


Flemington,  N.  J.,  Auction ;  C.  H. 
Stains,  manager;  phone  Flemington  175. 
Prices  Jan.  10. — N.  J.  fancy  extra  32% 
to  36%c;  N.  J.  fancy  medium  28  to 
31%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  extra  30%  to  35c, 
brown  29  to  32c ;  X.  J.  Grade  A  medium 
27%  to  31%c,  brown  26%  to  28c;  N.  J. 
pullets  24%  to  27%c,  brown  25  to  25%c; 
XT.  J.  peewees  20  to  22c;  ducks  25%  to 
31%c;  655  cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices, 
Jan.  8. — Fowls,  colored  21  to  26%c,  Leg¬ 
horns  17  to  23%c;  broiler.  Rocks  16  to 
25%e,  Reds  19%  to  21c,  Leghorns  15% 
to  23c;  chickens,  Rocks  22  to  27%c,  Reds 
22%  to  25 %e.  Leghorns  10%  to  22%c; 
pullets,  Rocks  20%  to  26%c,  Reds  17% 
to  25%e,  Leghorns  15%  to  22c;  capons 
26%  to  26%c;  old  roosters  17  to  18%e; 
turkey  hens  23%  to  27c;  ducks  17%  to 
25c;  geese  16  to  21%.c;  pigeons,  pair  32 
to  39e ;  guineas,  pair  97%  to  $1.05 ;  rab¬ 
bits  12%  to  17%c;  bantahms,  each 
57%c;  668  crates  sold. 


Fairy  Puffs 

One  cup  granulated  sugar,  two  egg 
whites,  one  cup  shredded  cocoanut,  one- 
half  teaspon  vanilla  or  almond  extract, 
one-eighth  teaspoon  salt.  Beat  whites  of 
eggs  stiff,  adding  salt ;  mix  with  sugar 
very  thoroughly  and  put  in  upper  part  of 
a  small  double  boiler.  Cook  over  hot 
water  15  minutes.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  stir  in  cocoanut  and  flavoring.  Drop 
from  a  teaspoon  on  well-greased  pans  at 
least  two  inches  apart.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  12  minutes,  or  until  a  light 
golden  brown.  Remove  from  pan  at  once 
with  a  broad-bladed  knife. 

These  delectable  little  cakes  are  easy 
to  make  and  sure  to  be  a  success.  They 
should  be  firm  and  glossy  on  the  outside 
and  slightly  moist  inside.  This  recipe 
will  make  21  small  cakes,  and  they  will 
keep  indefinitely.  With  the  two  egg 
yolks  a  good  boiled  salad  dressing  may  be 
made,  or  a  pint  of  soft  custard,  which 
would  make  a  good  accompaniment  to  the 
cocoanut  cakes.  Cup  cakes,  too,  are 
made  with  the  same  number  of  yolks. 

LAURETTA  HALE. 


ON  YOUR 
DEL0USING 
C0STS- 


CAP-BRUSH 

ROOST  APPLICATOR 


•  Our  Cap-Brush”  Roost  Applicator  (one 
packed  in  every  package)  makes ‘‘Black  Leaf 
40"  go  four  times  as  far— delouse  four  times 
as  many  birds. 

PLENTY  OF  RESERVE  STRENGTH 

You  use  full  strength  “Black  Leaf  40”  but 
less  of  it.  Black  Leaf  40*'  has  plenty  of  re- 
serve  strength  and  the  “cap-brush”  emp! 
economically.  For  individual 
bird  treatment  apply  a  drop  in 
the  feathers  two  inches  below 
the  vent  to  kill  body  lice  and  a 
drop  on  the  back  of  the  birds* 
necks  for  head  lice. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere— in  original  factory- 
sealed  packages  to  assure  full 
strength  always. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 

CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

INCORPORATED 

Louisville,  Kentucky  3614 


’  employs  it 


TAP  ALONG  R00ST-THEN  SMEAR 


WHITLOCK 

MILH 


BABY 
CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING ....  Be 


PER 

100 

PER 

100 


eajvjj  usea  are  trom  ivi  r  UWN 
BREEDERS.  100%  STATE  LABORA- 
TORY  BLOOD-TESTED  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free  (Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  Method.) 


My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  QUICK  GROWTH  on  Broiler 
and  Capons.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  orders. 


White  Rock  Chicks — Eggs 

for  greater  egg  and  broiler  profits.  3.000  granddaugh¬ 
ters  of  200-egg  hens  mated  to  240  R.O.P.,  200-270- 

Circular  ApPrOTed‘  Pulloru'n 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE,  BOX  35.  ELIDA,  OHIO 

EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di- 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
nardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  Poultry  Farm,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


HOLLYWOOD 


LEGHORN 

CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM. 
B°x  23  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

—Dependable  layers— Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood- tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  York 


BANKER’S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,*" bfood 

tested  breeders.  Large  typo  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  lluhbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  /00 

New  Hampshire  &  R.I.Reds,  Wh.  &,  Bar.  Rocks. .  S7.ZS 

AA  Grade  Leghorns .  7.75 

Utility ‘Leghorns .  6.60 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.50 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Suiibury.  Pa. 


Try  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  Breeding  stock. 
N.  11.  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Blood  tested.  Send  for  CIRCUj.ar. 

Leonard  lilood  K.  D.  1  ‘Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


WALCK’S  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R.  Grsencastle,  Pa. 


MEN  and  WOMEN 

No  investment.  Write  for  Particulars. 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Box  5,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


WHITE  ROCKS 

Davis’s  Pedigreed.  Excellent  records  at  Storrs  last  4 
years.  New  Hampshire  State  Pullorum  Clean.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  P.  S.  DAVIS  CONWAY,  N.  H. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Big  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  $8.00-100;  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  P.  p. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Immediate  and  Future  Delivery. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY.  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 


CHICKS  of  “Known  Quality ” 

N.  H.  Rods  &  Large  Typo  White  Leghorns  at  lowest 
prices.  Cat.  Photos  of  our  plant  &  Stock  &  Prices  Free. 
100%  gtd.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  115,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  kIKSMi 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 
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Ibt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


SrhweglersT”°S,2?.vE1>tHltKS 


Customer  -  Proven !  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chielts  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big,  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  lit  ability,  fast  growth, 
*high  egg  production.  ...  ... 

SUPERVISED  breeders  with  over  oOO  pedi¬ 
gree  eockerels  head  our  matings— from  R.O.P. 
sires,  and  dams  with  records  240  to  3 17  eggs. 
OVER  100  OFFICIAL  EGG-LAYING  CONTEST 
RECORDS  in  1935— N.  Y.,  1’a.,  R.  I.,  N.  Me, 

RATED  HIGHEST  BREEDER  (with  4  different 
breeds)  in  Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  oO  pullets 
laid  11  633  eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS— 14  popular  breeds—  are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler  s  blood-tested 
breeder  quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 207  Northampton, BuHalo.N.I. 


CHICKS 

EGGS -STOCK -State  Blood-Tested 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders  -  30  Years 
Selling  New  England  for  30  y ears  should  con 
vince  you  we  have  the  QUALITY  that  PAYS. 

Genuine  Barron  Leghorn*— a  to  -  lbs..  -S8  iggs. 

Greatest  Layers  of  all  Breeds,  on  le»«  teed. 
"Non  Broody”  Red*— Our  Original  sti am.  -89. 
"Improved”  Barred  Rock*— Big  eggs.  Weighty. 
Barron  Wyandotte*— From  World  Lhainpions. 
New  Hampshire  Red*.  .  D 

FREE  CIRCULAR 

MORRIS  FARM,  Box  R,  Bridgeport, Conn. 


I(iY£e/u  i 


vi  m-vigor-vitality 


E.ectr'c  Hateshedc-vcashgOr  COO.  $IOO  $IOOO 

Barred1*  W.  piymouth  Rocks....  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds... .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

C-  Xcw  Hampslure  Reds......  9.00  45.00  90.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BW1)  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 

, oo'fc  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  fiom  adv.  or  write  for 

™S.clt  g  “it'aatf.gK 

^  ST0N€V  RUN 


English  Leghorns 


hocks'"  $8-100,  $40-500,  $80-1000 

STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  vears  in  Contests;  High  Records  made;  Lowest,  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years;  8, 000  breeders 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  R.  \V.  u. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 

TAVC  MflTIPF  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
1  AKL  INUllcL  Quality  Chicks— Antigen  Test 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

Asst’d  Breeds  .  3. 15  6.20  3L50  63. 

tirade  A  White  Leghorns.  $6 — 100:  Grade  A  Hocks  & 
Beds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

s~T\  CLIIPV  OF  ROM  BLOOD-  TESTED 
J  \_rliLrv.i!3sTOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

/  Price  Large  Tyre  190_  500  1000 

-L,.  Wliite  Leghorns  . $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

^  White  &  Barred  Rocks  ....  8.00  40.00  80. 
Write  for  valuable  FREE  CATALOG. 

L  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


J| 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

FOR  BKOILEUS  ANI>  LAYERS 

High  livability,  fast,  uniform  growth,  outstanding  vigor, 
earlv  maturity,  large  eggs  and  plenty  of  them.  I  ullorum 
tested  Very  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  c! SMITH,  owner,  B.  D.  2,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

TAKE  ORDERS  lor  CHICKS 

Mam-  men  and  women  earn  money  sending  in  orders 
for  their  neighbors.  You  can  too.  No  Investment,  hheral 
pajT.  Write  Peerless  Hatchery,  Box  101,  Leipsic,  Ohio 

rilirifC  Tom  Barren  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires, 
Lnllhu  r.  I  Reds  and  Bar  Rocks.  Low  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 

hTJb^ bard  farms 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest  ] 

Success  in  brooding  chicks  depends  on 
many  factors  on  which  one  of  the  most 
important  is  sufficient  heat  during  the 
early  brooding  period.  Proper  tempera¬ 
ture  protects  health  and  promotes  uni¬ 
form  growth ;  any  failure  in  heat  supply 
causes  crowding  and  is  reflected  in 
stunted,  unthrifty  chicks  and  in  increased 
mortality. 

When  chicks  are  brooded  on  the  floor 
with  colony  brooder  stoves,  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  at-  least  95  degrees  one  inch  above 
the  floor  at  the  edge  of  the  hover  is  de¬ 
sirable  during  the  first  week.  Prevent 
floor  drafts  by  making  the  walls  of  the 
house  tight,  or  by  using  a  guard  of  heavy 
roofing  paper  or  similar  material  about 
two  feet  outside  the  hover  rim.  The  be¬ 
ginner  should  check  temperature  with  a 
thermometer,  but  should  remember  that 
active  and  happy  chicks  are  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  conditions  are  right. 

Not  over  300  chicks  should  be  brooded 
with  a  small  coal-burning  stove  (52-inch 
hover)  unless  the  operator  has  had  a  lot 
of  experience,  and  for  best  results,  when 
the  aim  is  to  produce  sturdy  pullets,  this 
number  may  well  be  cut  to  250  chicks  per 
unit.  When  a  larger  number  is  brooded, 
temperature  during  the  first  week  should 
be  kept  at  100  degrees,  thus  enlarging  the 
area  of  favorable  heat  around  the  stove. 
Teach  the  chicks  where  to  go  for  warmth 
by  confining  them  for  two  or  three  nights 
within  a  circle  of  wire  or  sheet  metal 
about  two  feet  outside  the  hover.  Let 
them  choose  the  zone  of  heat  they  prefer, 
but  do  not  in  any  case  drive  them  against 
the  guard  by  excessive  heat,  for  overheat¬ 
ing  has  quite  as  bad  results  as  chilling. 
After  removing  the  guard,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  look  in  on  the  chicks  each  night 
at  dusk,  and  be  sure  that  no  stragglers 
are  lost  away  from  the  stove.  Hover 
temperature  may  be  reduced  about  live 
degrees  a  week  until  chicks  no  longer  need 
heat. 

Do  not  try  to  keep  the  entire  pen 
warm.  A  wide  range  of  temperature, 
with  ample  heat  near  the  stove,  encour¬ 
ages  exercise  and  benefits  the  chicks. 
Open  windows  in  the  front  of  the  house 
admit  direct  sunlight  and  improve  venti¬ 
lation,  keeping  the  litter  dry  and  the  air 
fresh.  Chicks  raised  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  eat  more,  feather  better,  develop 
more  uniformly,  and  may  be  weaned  from 
the  heat  with  less  trouble. 

Light  roosts  with  inch  mesh  wire  un¬ 
derneath,  should  be  installed  close  to  the 
floor  near  the  stove,  when  chicks  are 
about  three  weeks  old.  Once  chicks  learn 
to  roost,  much  worry  and  trouble  from 
crowding  at  night  is  avoided.  —  Locke 
James,  Instructor,  Department  of  Poul 
try  Husbandry. 

During  the  14th  week  of  the  14th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  the 
pullets  averaged  4.18  eggs  per  bird  or  at 
the  rate  of  59.8  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.9  per  cent  over  last  week's 
production  and  is  1.8  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  14th  week  of 
the  previous  contest.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  to  date  is  53.18  eggs  per  bird.  This  j 
is  4.62  eggs  per  bird  above  the  production 
to  date  at  the  end  of  the  14th  week  in 
the  last  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  14th  Week. — R.  I. 
R.,  Moss  Farm,  61  points,  56  eggs;  R.  I. 
R..  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  60  points,  5S 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependable 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
Farm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  13,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

ANDERSON’S  While  Holland*— Always  attracts  atten¬ 
tion.  Utility  and  Exhibition  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.  MKS.  HOWARD  ANDERSON  -  Slewarlstown,  Penn*. 

ESBENSHADE'S  champion  strain  bronze  turkeys. 

Large,  healthy,  profitable  breeders  Reasonable, 

Write  Eabenshad©  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 


UieN€^CHICKS 


ELMER  H.WEME 

10  BREEDS 

OO 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


FAMOUSFOR  BIGGER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  15  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 

for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  long  life.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 

Liras’ Urir>«  in  the  U  S  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers^ X  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males 
We  are  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs  ) 
10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 

PROFITS  OF  S21.60  A  OAT — FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS - 

That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  °nr  customers. 

Mperwald  Bros  So  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write;  1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

“  iviv  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year. 

My  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  ^ENE  customers. 

5Ayg  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IH  APVAMCE 


FREE 

CataJl/jq 


U/€N€  CHICK  EARfflS 


Dept. 

500 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


Heavy  English  Type  Leghorns  and  Sturdy  N.  H.  Reds 

_  .  ii .  T  n  V»I1  x  4  xt  facl.o’rmrinp* 


My  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  poultryman  expects:  Laying  ability,  fast-growing 
and  profit  showing  birds.  Every  breeder  blood-tested  under  State  Supervision.  (Tube 
Agglutination. )  Send  for  prices  and  literature. 

ONE  PRICE  —  ONE  QUALITY:  THE  BEST 
j*  ■!«  LtCHOM  eiiieif  #  Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  —  24  Pages  of 

ARLESkSCHICKJ 


EARLE  F.  LAYSER.  n.  MYERSTOWH.  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


“0D: . h-s  «;! 

Iar!^  w^TR0CKsf  r?  7.  ^beos.*  wh'.'  wy  and.'  &'  buff  '  orpin  .tons!  I".  1 00  |« 

ASSORTED  OR  HMV V  J P. 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


cECBlgj 

FARM 


largest  R’Mvjtofl1 


REDBIRD  FARM 

R.  I.  REDS,  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Profitable  for  Broilers  and  Eggs 

Customers  report  a  good  percentage  of  3-lb. 
broilers  at  10  weeks  from  our  stock.  Pul- 
lets  start  laying  at  about  4!4  months,  and 
are  usually  in  50f/e  production  of  standard- 
size  eggs  at  six  months. 

98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

first  4  weeks 

Chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  purchase  price  refunded. 
Customers  habitually  raise  98%  or  better.  RED- 
BIRD  FARM  CHICKS,  shipped  to  the  Pacrflo 
Coast  by  air  mail,  arrive  100%  alive. 

44,000  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders 

Largest  R.  I.  Red  flock  in  the  United  States 
tested  for  pullorum  and  found  100%  FREE. 
Tests  were  made  by  the  Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  This  strain  has  made  steady  progress  for 
25  years— from  45  hens  to  44,000  breeders. 
Generations  of  scientific  breeding  have  given 
our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Every  egg  entering  cur 
incubators  is  produced  on  our  own  farm. 
REDBIRD  FARM  REDS  are  making  money  for 
thousands  of  our  customers.  Give  them  a  trial; 
they  will  do  as  well  for  you. 

Make  Reservations  NOW 

and  benefit  by  our  Early  Order  Discount.  Write 
today  for  details  and  copy  of  our  1936  CATALOG. 

ROUTE  7 

WRENTHAM,  MASS, 


REDBIRD  FARM 


Buy  OIL  on  CREDIT 

SAVE 
MONEY 


5  MONTHS  TO  PAY  I 

We  6hip  OIL  DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  amazing,  1 
money-t.avin&  prices!  Freight  paid.  Get  high¬ 
est  quality  Lubricants  for  Auto,  Truck  or  Trac¬ 
tor  at  cut  prices.  Send  no  money. 

We’ll  Send  You  Supply  on  Trial 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Take  5  months  to  pay,  we 
^trust  you.  If  not  satisfied,  return  at  our  expense. 
ALLEY  OIL  refined  from  100«b  pure  paraffin  base 
^crudes.  Leak -proof  steel  containers  and  faucets 
.  -  r.i  j  _ _ _ i  /~x:i  u  n.TrtT*  i  nil  nnii  cor. 


runes.  ijeaK-prooi  »ieci  A;,*X  L 

free. We  pay  Federal  Oil  Tax.  Over  100.000  sat- 
k  iefied  customers.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 

VALLEY  OIL  COMPANY,  Dept.  200 

1370  Ontario  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


R 


KID  TURKEY  FARM, 
Freehold.  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


L  Breeding  Toms  andVHens— Big- bone. 

Mammotn  bronze  miss  iim  ( iiniiiu  v  .  Draper,  v*. 


eggs ;  Bf.  Aust.,  Captain  I.  Brooks 
Clarke,  58  points,  58  eggs:  B.  P.  It.,  It. 
C.  E.  Wallace,  57  points,  57  eggs ;  W.  P. 
R.,  Faith  Farm,  57  points,  59  eggs;  AY. 
L.,  Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  Ine.,  57 
points,  55  eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Colonial  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  56  points,  54  eggs :  Cross,  Hall 
Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  56  points,  53 
eggs. 

High  pens  to  date  in  various  classes : 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  A.  Pearce, 
769  points.  805  eggs;  Joachim  Breeding 
Farm,  672  points,  652  eggs ;  Quality 
Poultry  Farm,  640  points,  649  eggs;  Ce- 
darhurst  Poultry  Farm,  622  points,  680 
eggs;  Leo  Newel  Farm.  601  points,  619 
eggs;  Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm,  598  points, 
654  eggs;  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  592 
points,  584  eggs;  A,  Flaldimann,  588 
points,  637  eggs. 


DUCKtIMGS 
&  GOSLINGS 


Also  Turkey  Poults.  Baby 
Chicks  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducka 
for  PROFIT.  Sont  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  34.  LaRue,  Ohio 


I 


PKm  Ducklings 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Isllp,  l*  I*,  N*V 

o  ii  ufr  w  vandottes — Speckled  Sussex  Blue  Ribbon  Win- 

Sue.«  Stocked  eggs  R.  C-  BROWN,  Burnt  Hills,  NY 


p., rr»i7i  imp  C  High  Producing  Runners  $7  for  50 

jj  JX.L11N  V-l*3  llarry  Burnham,  North  ('oiling,  N.  Y. 

r.S?TW?.'SS?  “.E  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT! 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Lowest  Prices.  Send  for  catalog. 

Dept.  R.  EDCO,  In*-.,  M*iu  ami  Washington,  1  in*. land,  N.  J 


Poultry, $1.80  gal 


Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil  I™;  ^“aHon. 

High  Vitamin  -  Both  Postpaid. 

UOG  AN  DltUb  PRODUCTS,  Corp,,  Hollis,  N.  Y 


604  eggs. 

New  Hampshires. — Lamar  W.  Sexton, 
512  points,  526  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  624  points,  696  eggs;  Pond  Hill 
Egg  Farm.  621  points,  647  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Fair  Farm, 
611  points,  628  eggs;  Faith  Farm,  550 
points,  600  eggs. 

Cross. —  Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm, 
700  points,  701  eggs. 

Egg  Price  Jan.  6. — White  35c,  brown 
32c,  medium  27 %c. 


New  Hampshire  Reds 

_ _ -  — - j  — the  original  fast- 

growing  kind,  $8.00  per  100.  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
same  price.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  $7.50  per  100. 
Also  Ducklings  &  Poults.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 
ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


C  H  R I  ST  I E  S  WeuOfampshires 

bgTn  SPIZZ ERI N KTUM 


g 

Vim,  Vitality,  Vigor 

which  means  high  livability  in 
chicks ;  low  mortality  in  layers. 

Authentic  Native  Strain  _____ 

Our  SPIZZERINKTUM  strain  has 
turned  the  tide  toward  success  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  poultry  raisers.  It  will  pay  you 
to  investigate. 

Straight  New  Hampshires  for  both  eggs  and  meat. 
Chris- Cross  Chicks  for  Barred  Broilers. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE 

BOX  60  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


U 


SEXED 


CHICKS  from 


SPRUNGER 


'  America’s  Leading  Sexing  Instructor 

Sprunger  taught  350  Hatcherymen  how  to  sex. 
Seixed  over  500,000  chicks.  The  pioneer  sexing 
expert.  Experience  counts. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Buy  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Pul¬ 
lets  from  Spr Unger’s  personal  flock 
of  2.000  breeders.  Hens  with 
records  of  200  eggs  and  better, 
mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P. 

Dams  with  records  of  250  eggs. 

00%  Sex  Guarantee. 

k Order  with  confidence  from  the 
pioneer  sexer.  Branches  — 

New  York  and  Ohio.  Write  for 
FREE  folder.  Leghorn  Cockerels 
6c  Now— 3c  later.  Hatching  now 
Write  Box  25. 


JERSEY  GIANT  ~ 

BABY  CHICKS 


B.W.  D.  TESTED  AND  CULLED 
SUPERVISION  BV  NEW  JERSEY 
BUREAU  OF  MARKETS 

/VARIETIES 
BABY 
CHICKS 


10  years’  experience.  11  with  our  present  strain  of 
Reds  3,100  birds.  Continual  testing  against  other 
leading  strains  shows  their  excellences  They 
PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST 
Have  had  to  add  another  900-bird  house,  new  in¬ 
cubators  and  batteries,  to  care  for  growing  business. 

We  guarantee  9S%  livability  of  our  chicks  for 
two  weeks,  and  y.our  satisfaction  with  Peckhani 
Farm  Reds.  Officially  Pullorum  Free.  Our  prices 
for  eggs  and  chicks  are  most  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Please  mention  this  paper. 
EXTRA  QUALITY  AT  NO  EXTRA  PRICE. 

PECKHAM  FARM  Roy  E.  Peckham 

3.36  Acushnet^  Ave.  Bedford,  Mass. 


HATCHES 
TWICE  A  WEEK - 

HATCHERY 

43ANNABEILE  AVE. 

TPENTON.  N.J. 


aule’s  Seed  Book  F££t 


Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  giant,  '* 

luscious  vegetables,  also  finest 
flowers.  Low  prices — Book  free.  Write, 
today:  WM.  HENRY  MAULE,/ 

869  Maule  Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B 


OHIO  APPROVED— liarron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks. 
Exclusively  day-old  pullets  and  cockerels.  Matings 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  males.  Folder  free. 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  New  w-‘h,nfl,on’ 


Box  20, 


OHIO 


R..U  Mlnnrnae  chilks.  Schmidt’s  big  type  direct. 

tSUTI  (Ylinorcas  JINKS  POULTRY  FARM  Hillside,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  B.  P.  Rocks 

;  Winning  Red  Pen  at  W.  N.  Y.  1935  for  second 
successive  year  264.7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bird.  Third  High  B.  P.  Rock  Pen  at  C.  N. 
y  1935—239.7  eggs  and  246.8  points  per  bird. 
Breeders  of  N.  Y.  State’s  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Rock  under  R.  O.  P. 

Pullorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet— Early  Order  Discount. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Official  World’s  Record  Flock  for  high 
Production — all  breeds. 

PADMENTER’1 


PEDIGREED 

SINCE  I9I5L  ^  - 

3-pen  Contest  Average  1935 — 301.3  points  per  pullet 

P  -  CHICKS 

EGGS 
STOCK 
CATALOG 


£eRTiVi(T»\ 

/4CCR* 


E.  B.  PARMENTER  Franklin,  Mass. 


R.  O-  P. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  from  Pullorum 

stock.  Discount  for  early  ordei-s.  CIRCULAR. 
CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS, 
STOCK.  Circular. 

MASS.  ACCREDITED  n  |  DPHC 
PULLORUM  FREE—  B  |a 
CERTIFIED 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 

BUY OURNEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  Quality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested,  eggs 
direct  from  New  England’s  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks.  Wyandottes,  White  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FREE 

folders.  Seidetton  Farms,  Bx  R.  Washlngtonville,  Pa. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  25,  1936 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the  valuable 
information  given  in  your  department  and 
now  for  the  first  time  am  going  to  ask 
you  one  myself.  Enclosed  is  a  pretty 
piece  of  paper  which  cost  me  some  liard- 
erned  money,  the  whereabouts  of  which 
I  now  know  nothing.  That  there  is  still 
coal  in  Virginia  I  feel  sure  but  I  cannot 
find  this  company  listed.  Whether  it  is 
reorganized  under  another  name  or 
whether  it  has  folded  up  like  the  Arab 
and  silently  stole  my  money  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  a  disabled  ex-service  nurse 
and  do  need  any  money  I  can  possibly 
get  back.  I  shall  greatly  appreciate  any 
information  you  may  be  able  to  find  out 
for  me.  E.  L.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

The  authorities  in  Virginia  advise  that 
the  charter  of  the  Southern  Coal  and  Iron 
Corporation  was  revoked  and  annulled  in 
May,  1926,  for  failure  to  pay  registration 
fees.  It  is  evident  they  have  gone  out  of 
business  as  we  do  not  find  them  listed  in 
our  reference  books. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  if  you  can  find 
out  where  Wm.  Appleby,  manager  of  the 
X-Rayed  Egg  Company  is.  They  had 
their  store  at  Lancaster  Avenue  and  As¬ 
pen  St.,  Philadelphia.  They  stopped  buy¬ 
ing  eggs  and  when  our  checks  went 
through  they  were  no  good.  He  promised 
to  pay  not  later  than  October  but  we 
can’t  find  him.  Someone  said  he  moved 
his  family  to  Atlantic  City  before  this 
happened.  We  have  the  bad  check. 
Maryland.  h.  c.  W. 

Letters  addressed  to  W.  II.  Appleby 
and  to  the  X-Rayed  Egg  Farms  are  not 
returned  to  us  but  we  can  get  no  response 
from  him.  We  have  tried  to  locate  him 
at  Atlantic  City  and  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  He  sent  out  a  form  letter  saying 
that  he  would  guarantee  that  no  one 
would  lose  a  cent  but  would  receive  all  of 
their  money  and  that  he  intended  to  start 
with  a  clean  slate  and  he  would  be  the 
only  loser.  However,  complaints  con¬ 
tinued  to  come  in  and  the  promised  re¬ 
mittances  were  not  received.  Again  we 
suggest  to  look  up  the  rating  of  egg  buy¬ 
ers  before  extending  credit. 

The  license  of  William  E.  Walker  of 
Albany  to  practice  dentistry  was  revoked 
by  the  State  Board  of  Regents  and  he 
was  charged  with  inefficiency  and  deceit 
in  obtaining  admission  to  practice.  He 
i§  alleged  to  have  filed  an  affidavit  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  obtained  a  diploma 
from  the  Wisconsin  Dental  College,  a  cor¬ 
respondence  school  not  recagnized  by  the 
Board  of  Regents.  The  judge  held  that 
Mr.  Walker  might  have  been  mistaken  in 
believing  that  he  had  authority  to  prac¬ 
tice  and  that  his  registration  was  sought 
and  obtained  in  good  faith,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  this  does  not  license  him  to  practice 
dentistry.  Diplomas  from  correspondence 
schools  are  not  generally  recognized. 

We  sent  a  money  order,  .$2,  to  the  Mor¬ 
gan  Sales  Co.,  Attica,  N.  Y.,  for  milking 
cups.  After  waiting  a  month  for  them 
we  wrote  the  company  and  received  no 
reply.  The  money  order  was  cashed. 
Would  you  try  and  see  what  you  can  find 
out  for  us?  G.  s. 

New  York. 

The  company  makes  no  reply  and  has 
failed  to  refund  the  money  to  us.  We 
are  therefore  publishing  the  record. 

In  the  first  part  of  last  year  I  joined 
the  Cosmopolitan  Mutual  Benefit  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hammond,  Ind.,  and  I  paid  one 
month.  Then  I  paid  the  balance  to  April 
30,  1936,  I  got  sick  and  went  to  a  doc¬ 
tor  for  attention.  I  sent  in  my  doctor’s 
certificate  with  a  notary  seal  on  it.  They 
sent  a  few  more  questions  and  all  the 
time  they  were  telling  me  they  would  pay 
me  my  dues  under  the  policy,  but  now 
claim  I  should  have  staid  indoors  for  two 
weeks  and  my  doctor  visit  me  in  my 
house  two  times  each  week.  Can  you 
help  me?  F.  j.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  insurance  company  takes  the 
ground  that  the  technical  conditions  of 
the  policy  were  not  complied  with.  There 
is  a  clause  in  the  policy  that  calls  for 
confinement  to  the  house  for  two  conse¬ 
cutive  weeks  and  the  attendance  of  a 
physician  twice  a  week  before  any  dis¬ 
ability  is  recognized  or  payment  made.  If 
the  illness  is  not  serious  enough  to  require 
this  attention  by  the  physician  the  insured 
is  just  out  of  luck  and  no  benefit  can  be 
paid  over  to  him.  The  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  an  insurance  policy  should  be 
carefully  read  and  fully  understood  be¬ 
cause  the  company  will  not  make  pay¬ 
ments  only  as  outlined  in  the  policy.  We 
have  referred  many  times  to  the  limited 
policies. 


According  to  a  statement  by  N.  Y.  At¬ 
torney-General  Bennett,  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  stock  swindlers  in  New 
York  City  alone  have  increased  125  per 
cent  during  1935.  Investigation  shows 
that  these  racketeers  have  changed  their 
tactics  from  selling  worthless  stock  to 
acquiring  good  securities  and  paying 
nothing  for  them.  Stockholders’  lists  are 
procured  and  each  owner  is  approached 
with  an  offer  to  buy  his  stock  for  a 
cash  price  above  the  current  value.  The 
usual  story  is  that  the  salesman  repre¬ 
sents  some  influential  group  which  is 
secretly  seeking  control.  The  next  step 
is  to  have  the  owner  endorse  his  stock 
certificate  and  mail  it  to  a  New  York 
City  office  where  the  operator  has  rented 
mailing  privileges  for  about  $2  per  month. 
As  soon  as  the  negotiable  certificates  are 
received,  they  are  sold  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  swindler  pockets  the  money, 
changes  his  mailing  address  and  very 
often  his  name. 

Mr.  Bennett  characterizes  these  opera¬ 
tions  as  pure  stealing.  It  is  a  warning 
that  should  not  be  disregarded. 

t  How  long  must  a  person  pay  taxes  in 
New  York  State  before  he  can  lay  claim 
to  the  property? 

A  person  can  never  acquire  title  to 
property  merely  by  payment  of  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes.  Other  factors  must  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  such  a  case  before  a  court  can  be 
persuaded  to  approve  an  acquisition  of 
title  by  adverse  possession.  If  taxes  are 
paid  under  agreement  with  the  owner,  the 
only  remedy  is  to  bring  suit  against  'the 
owner  for  recovery  of  the  money  paid.  If 
there  is  no  agreement,  such  payments 
might  be  considered  as  gifts  and  not  re¬ 
coverable. 

We  saw  advertisement  of  strawberries 
for  sale  by  Pleasant  Valley  Farm,  Mill- 
bury,  Mass.  We  bought  1,000  for  $11. 
They  were  old  plants  and  not  ground  run¬ 
ners  as  advertised.  We  planted  them  and 
not  one  grew.  We  wrote  to  them  about 
it  and  they  had  not  answered  our  com¬ 
plaint.  K.  B. 

New  York. 

The  Pleasant  Valley  Farm  promised  to 
make  good  in  the  Spring  of  1935  but  they 
did  not  do  so  and  do  not  make  replies  to 
further  letters  and  no  refund  has  been 
received. 

.  We  thank  you  for  your  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  inquiry.  We  know  from  long 
reading  of  Publisher’s  Desk  of  your  ex¬ 
cellent  paper,  that  you  make  no  charge 
for  such  service  so  we  simply  enclose  pos¬ 
tage  and  thank  you  again  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  we  so  much  needed. 

New  York.  c.  w.  D. 

We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
our  friend  for  the  interest  he  has  taken 
to  write  us.  We  are  glad  to  give  what 
information  and  advice  we  believe  to  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  readers. 

Again  the  famous  Drake  estate  is  to 
the  fore.  This  time  41  men  and  women 
are  on  trial  chai-ged  with  using  the  mails 
to  collect  money.  Oscar  Hartzell,  the 
alleged  ringleader,  is  now  serving  a  10- 
year  sentence  in  Leavenworth  Prison  for 
fraud  in  the  Drake  case,  but  the  41  par¬ 
ties  have  faith  in  him  and  insist  that  there 
is  a  Drake  estate,  although  the  English 
Government  says,  and  has  said,  for  years 
that  there  is  no  such  estate.  Hartzell 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  son  of  Drake 
and  impregnated  his  belief  in  the  minds 
of  his  followers.  While  in  England  Hart¬ 
zell,  who  is  an  Iowan,  stated  the  rights 
of  this  son  had  been  assigned  to  him,  and 
he  began  to  collect  money  to  proceed  with 
acquisition  and  liquidation  of  the  estate, 
promising  contributors  vast  sums  in  re¬ 
turns.  British  authorities  said  there  was 
no  Drake  estate  and  historians  said 
Drake  never  had  a  son,  but  money  con¬ 
tinued  to  pour  in  to  Hartzell.  The 
British  deported  him  and  he  was  arrested 
on  arrival  for  mail  fraud  and  is  serving 
a  10-year  sentence.  The  confidence  of 
his  friends  was  not  shaken  by  this  expe¬ 
rience  and  they,  including  his  brothex-, 
continued  to  collect  money.  These  are  the 
people  now  on  trial  and  they  are  alleged 
to  have  collected  from  70,000  people 
something  like  $1,350,000  of  hard-earned 
money  on  a  vain  promise  of  receiving 
many  times  the  amount  from  the  Drake 
estate.  Scotland  Yard  calls  it  an  obses¬ 
sion.  Thei’e  seem  to  be  credulous  people 
who  believe  in  the  myth  in  spite  of  the 
publicity  and  proof  that  no  such  estate 
exists  and  the  millions  that  have  been 
poured  into  the  scheme. 


The  McCORMICK-DEERING  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  the  closest-skimming  machine  on  the  market.  Its 
ball  bearings  and  stainless  steel  discs  assure  you  years 
and  years  of  such  efficiency.  These  discs  are  made  of 
tough,  strong,  closely  grained  metal  that  is  absolutely 
rustproof  all  the  way  through.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  bowl  will  remain  in  balance  and  give  you 
good,  clean,  sanitary  service  much  longer  than  any 
bowl  using  tinned  carbon-steel  discs. 


The  McCORMICK-DEERING  MILKER 


has  a  great  reputation  for  its  features  of  sanitation 
which  make  it  possible  to  produce  a  high  grade  of 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count.  It  has  many  other  val¬ 
uable  points  which  make  it  outstanding.  Visit  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store  and  see  this  modern, 
money-saving  McCormick-Deering  dairy  equipment. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  <INCORPO“> 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Cream  Separators . . .  Milkers 


Only  the 

UN  ADILLA 

HAS  THIS  FEATURE! 

Unadilla  door-front  ladders,  as 
easy  to  climb  as  stairs.  .  .  Best 
Oregon  Fir  including  this  fa¬ 
mous  feature  and  steel  doweled 
staves  can  now  be  purchased  at 
very  low  prices.  Send  for  our 
catalog,  terms  and  early  order 
discount. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


on  a  new  up-to-date 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE 

—  or  — 

LE  ROY  WOOD  STAVE  TILE  or 
COPPERIZED  METAL  SILOS 

They  Lead  All  Others  at  Lowest  Prices 

January  Prices  make  the  above  saving 
possible.  Get  the  facts  for  yourself  by 
writing  now  for  Catalogs  and  Prices. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


SILOS 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Petunias 


j3  kinds,  all  colors — dwarf  Bedding;  O puts. 
--Slarge  -  flowered  Balcony;  velvety,  J  ^  ^ 
.blotchodStar  of  Cal  if  o  rn  i  a  ;a  pkt .  of  each!  . 
r  .S. Mid  10c  today.  Mau/e’s  Seed  Booh  free.l^ 

^Wm.  Henry  Maulo,  872  Maule  Bldg.,  Phlla.  Pa. 
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C  R  A  I  N  E  U 

Monet/  Saving  Silo  Values  -  NOW 


Save  Double.  Buy  before  prices  soup— and  set 
substantial  discount  for  earlyorders !  Greatest 
silo  opportunity  in  years.  Write  for  literature 
showing  a  II  types,  to  help  you'deeide  what's  best 
for  your  farm.  Get  low  est  direct  -from- factory 
prices  on  Dependable  <  'raineQualtty.  Write  today. 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  28  Taft  St.,  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Feeding  the  Winter  Birds 

We  have  always  made  a  point  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  Winter  birds  but  the  past  three 
years  have  brought  us  more  feathered 
visitors  than  ever  before  and  we  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  on  having  discovered 
better  ways  to  feed  them. 

Until  we  noticed  that  the  smaller  birds 
liked  the  protection  of  the  juniper 
branches  heaped  on  the  tulip  beds  in  our 
front  yard  we  had  considered  it  as  too 
breezy  for  their  liking.  We  soon  learned, 
however,  that  when  crumbs  and  chaff 
from  the  hay  mow  were  placed  both  in 
front  of  the  house  and  in  the  backyard, 
they  preferred  to  eat  in  the  front.  Not 
backdoor  company,  thank  you !”  they 
seemed  to  say.  Now  they  come  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  The  tall  evergreens 
afford  a  resting  place  and  a  quick  refuge 
whenever  they  are  alarmed.  Chickadees 
sing  merrily  all  day  long,  and  the  nut¬ 
hatches,  first  to  waken  in  the  morning 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  touch  the  or¬ 
chard,  are  also  among  the  last  to  go  at 
night. 

We  learned  early  this  Fall  that  they 
like  the  sort  of  bread  we  can  easily  bake 
for  them — a  grand  conglomeration  of 
stale  crumbs,  suet,  “okl  maids”  from 
popped  corn,  stock  feed  and  anything  else 
that  happens  to  be  around  that  we  think 
may  appeal  to  their  appetites.  This  is 
mixed  with  soda  and  buttermilk  in 
proper  proportions  and  baked  in  the  oven 
to  a  hard-tack  stage. 

Generous  squares  wedged  in  among  the 
branches  of  the  small  pear  trees  were 
welcome  from  the  very  first  and  we  could 
count  on  seeing  a  few  tree  sparrows,  nut¬ 
hatches  and  chickadees  whenever  we 
looked  out.  When  colder  weather  arrived, 
the  blue  jays  grew  bolder  and  we  could 
sometimes  count  a  dozen  of  them  fighting 
with  each  other  and  driving  all  the  small¬ 
er  birds  away.  That  called  for  some 
sort  of  change  in  our  methods,  and  while 
we  continued  to  place  feed  in  the  trees 
we  also  tacked  blocks  of  the  bread  to  the 
porch  posts  and  to  the  window  frames 
with  10-penny  nails.  The  small  birds 
soon  lost  their  shyness  and  would,  while 
perched  on  the  edge  of  the  bread,  look 
into  the  room  and  watch  us,  unafraid, 
even  when  we  approached  the  windows. 
The  chickadees  will  often  sing  while 
looking  in  at  us,  and  the  nuthatches  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  radio  for  long  seconds  when 
some  bit  of  music  interests  them. 

The  downy  woodpeckers,  shyest  of  all  at 
first,  are  now  the  boldest.  A  female  came 
at  noon-time  today  and  found  her  favorite 
nail  empty.  She  peered  at  it  near-sight¬ 
edly  and  jerked  up  and  down  the  post 
looking  for  the  bread.  “T'heek,  t  heck, 
t’heck,  where’s  my  dinner?”  she  scolded. 
After  several  minutes  she  flew  away  and 
a  male  came.  While  he  forebore  scolding 
he  was  even  more  worried  than  she,  and 
his  concern  seemed  so  real  and  so  intense 
that  we  hurried  out  with  fresh  bread.  She 
was  back,  and  eating,  before  we  could 
close  the  door. 

Crumbs  and  hay  chaff  are  spread  under 
the  small  spruce  tree  for  the  j uncos  and 
other  birds  that  prefer  to  feed  on  the 
ground  and  they  find  themselves  as  wel¬ 
come  as  ever. 

For  three  days  we  entertained  a  pair 
of  pine  siskins,  strangers  to  us,  and  we 
hope  that  other  strangers  will  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  Winter  is  over. 

The  color  plates  that  bird  painters  pre¬ 
pare  have  often  seemed  rather  preposter¬ 
ous  to  us,  with  their  great  varieties  of 
birds,  but,  late  this  afternoon  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  came  alive  for  us.  We  saw  that  a 
few  flakes  of  snow  were  falling  and  that 
there  was  no  bread  in  the  pear  trees.  We 
hurried  out  to  place  some  and  when  it 
was  wedged  in  place  we  stood  under  one 
of  the  trees  to  watch.  The  birds  came 
flocking  down  from  the  orchard  and  the 
tall  evergreens  overhead,  until  we  were 
surrounded  by  them,  swinging  cheerfully 
from  branch  to  branch  in  the  trees,  and 
exulting  over  their  supper. 

BERT  A  B.  GRIFFITHS. 


INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES 

Tree  Ripened 

DIRECT  FROM  FIRST -PRIZE  C9  ftfl  R.ichpl 
WINNER  GROWERS  of  FLORIDA  RrepaSd 

Marvelous  flavor — full  of  juice,  supply  needed  vi¬ 
tamins  in  winter.  Can  assort  with  grapefruit, 
tangerines,  few  kuniquats.  Just  like  you  picked 
them  yourself.  Cost  you  no  more  than  you  pay  at 
your  grocer  for  ordinary  Florida  fruit. 

SPECIAL  WITH  ABOVE  ORDER— or  send  2oC 
separately — Tropical  Wonder  Leaves — sprout  with¬ 
out  water  or  soil.  Just  pin  on  window  curtain. 
Sprouts  growing  5  to  20  Chandelier  plants  attain¬ 
ing  average  height  of  2  feet.  We  send  3  leaves, 
complete  instructions.  You  can  have  fuU-grown 
plants  in  60  days. 

CHESTER  GROVES 

City  Point,  V  Florida 


FRESH  EGGS  WANTED 

Farmers,  PouJtrymeli:  Write  us  for  tags  and  Shipping  in¬ 
structions.  We  need  fresh  eggs  every  week.  Largest  fresn 
egg  distributors,  established  1910.  Payment  in  24  hourtS. 

KRENRICH-BRITTEN  CO.f  INC., 

177  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS.  Inc. 
3291  13th  Avenue  New  York  City 

Dally  Payment— Shipping’  Tags  on  Request — Established  188o 


SHIP  YOUK  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  BRENNER  &  SONS 
858  Greenwich  8t.  New  York  City 


DATTCDirC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteriea 
DAI  I  for  Power-Light  Plante.  Battery 

diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  HI.  to 
appear  in  issue  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


AN  EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  single,  now  em¬ 
ployed  and  in  charge  of  large  hatchery  and 
poultry  farm  is  open  for  position;  am  college 
trained,  an  expert  in  incubation  and  brooding, 
14  years  of  experience  in  handling  birds;  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  culling,  feeds  and  feeding,  dry¬ 
picking,  dressing  and  marketing,  line  breeding, 
breeding,  eaponizing,  turkeys,  ducks  and  water- 
fowl;  and  a  specialist  in  egg  production;  can 
furnish  best  of  references,  and  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  present  employer;  commercial  or  es¬ 
tate.  ADVERTISER  1262,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER  wishes  position  on 
private  estate;  young,  married,  one  child; 
furnish  references.  GEORGE  POTO,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Brookfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE,  dairy  farm,  stocked  up  to 
40  head,  equipped,  about  200  acres,  by  respon¬ 
sible,  practical,  experienced  dairy  farmer  for 
long  term;  will  pay  yearly  rental  advance  for 
right  place;  Connecticut  preferred:  give  full  in¬ 
formation  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1258,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  BY  RELIABLE  man,  equipped  dairy 
farm  to  work  on  shares  or  buy  on  milk  con¬ 
tract.  FLOYD  SCUTT,  R.  D.  1,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

FARM  WANTED  within  100  miles  New  York; 

electricity,  abundant  water.  ADVERTISER 
1260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  IN  INSTITUTION  as  seamstress  or 
assistant.  ALICE  SILLIMAN,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  NURSE,  48,  strong,  experienced, 
intelligent,  kind,  would  appreciate  place  with 
invalid,  mental  case  or  elderly  person;  state 
salary  offered.  ADVERTISER  1259,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUFLE,  EXPERIENCED  gardener,  all 
branches;  chauffeur,  butler,  cook;  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  references:  honest,  reliable  worker;  state 
salary.  ADVERTISER  1264,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY'  MANAGER,  single,  with  15  years’ 
experience  in  California,  as  a  partner  and 
proprietor,  who  has  decided  to  stay  East,  wants 
to  operate  poultry  farm  on  share  basis;  please 
do  not  answer  unless  you  have  an  established 
poultry  farm  near  a  good  local  market  and  not 
more  than  approximately  two  hundred  fifty  miles 
from  New  Y'ork  City,  with  modern  facilities  for 
a  thousand  chickens  or  more  and  preferably 
acreage  sufficient  to  raise  much  of  feed,  and 
in  answering  supply  details  on  said  points.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDY  SINGLE  man,  age  50,  wants  position 
general  farming,  poultry,  small  dairy;  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island  preferred.  JOHN  KLEIN, 
R.  D.  4,  care  M.  Gardner,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM  near  Lakewood,  N.  J. ;  five- 
room  bungalow,  improvements;  coop  20x100; 
$3,800.  ABRAHAM,  827  Union  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  poultry  farm  or 
rooms  on  same;  good  road,  western  part  Long 
Island;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  1267,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

FOR  SALE — Home  with  country  store,  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  all-year  business.  PREUHSE,  R.  D.  1, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  small 
farm  near  Albany  suitable  for  poultry;  must 
be  reasonable.  JONES,  291  Autumn  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

FULLY'  ESTABLISHED  flower  farm  for  sale  at 
sacrifice  due  to  owner’s  health;  main  highway 
between  Hartford  and  Saybrook;  seven  miles  to 
seashore;  more  than  $5,000  stock;  12- room  co¬ 
lonial  house,  modern  conveniences,  large  barn, 
show-room,  greenhouse,  completely  stocked;  all 
buildings  good  condition:  65  acres  land;  price 
$16,000,  cash  $8,000.  remainder  on  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  LOUIS  RABINAK,  341  South  Main  St., 
Deep  River,  Conn. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Experienced  housekeeper,  plain 
cooking,  all  modern  conveniences,  good  home; 
wages  $15  month.  MRS.  SIMPSON,  119  Hale 
Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  GIRL,  full  charge  general  house¬ 
work  on  farm,  care  of  children:  state  age.  sal¬ 
ary  expected;  enclose  photo.  HERBERT  BAL¬ 
LARD,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  neat,  depen¬ 
dable,  good  cook;  two  adults,  modern  farm 
near  Warwick,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  1251,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  woman  as  housekeeper  in 
family  of  two  adults  in  suburban  town;  good 
home,  permanent  position  if  satisfactory.  MRS. 
S.  M.  G1LLMORE,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work; 

house,  milk,  fuel,  garden,  $35  per  month, 
JACOB  PARNETT,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


DEPENDABLE,  TRUSTYVORTHY  American 
woman  desires  children’s  care,  store  or  house¬ 
hold  employment.  ADVERTISER  1269,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


HONEY  —  Choice  new  white  clover  $4.80  per 
60-lb.  can,  two  $9.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 

N.  Y. 

BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  2  pounds  $1.25,  post¬ 
paid;  pecan  kernels  $1.35  postpaid;  whole 
black  walnuts  $2.50  for  SO-pound  bag,  not  pre¬ 
paid;  fresh,  clean,  high  quality.  H.  F.  STOKE, 
Roanoke,  Virginia. 

HONEY— Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2-$1.80,  6-$4.30;  buckwheat  1  pail  85c.  2-$1.60, 
G-$3.75;  all  postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 

N.  Y. 

PURE  Y'ERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  general  farm-  I  5  lbs.  sugar  $1.45,  delivered  third  zone. 

er,  married,  reliable,  desires  position;  would  I  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling- 
rent  modern,  fully  equipped  poultry,  general  I  ton,^  Vermont, 
farm;  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1271,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE  (with  children)  want  steady 
position:  life  experience  at  farming;  steady 
and  reliable;  wife  able  to  cook,  etc.;  moderate 
wages;  now  located  in  Massachusetts.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  wants  position 
April  1;  married,  42;  Guernseys  preferred; 
Graham  school ;  references.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOTEL  MAN  of  personality  would  communicate 
in  view  to  associate  as  manager  or  assistant 
with  refined  farm  hotel  near  New  York  where 
the  proprietor  is  desirous  of  creating  a  good 
clientele.  ADVERTISER  1272,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALB — 135-acre  farm,  dairy,  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment.  ACKERMAN  &  KIRCHNER, 
New  Y'ork-Atlantic  City  Blvd.,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— 38  acres  light  sandy  loam, 
24  acres  of  woodland,  suitable  for  poultry, 
berries,  asparagus,  melons  and  early  truck;  12- 
room  shingled  house,  electricity,  bathroom,  fur¬ 
nace,  double  garage,  2  poultry  houses;  mill 
stream  and  old  mill  on  place;  on  Choptank 
River:  good  roads;  low  taxes;  price  $5,000.  A. 
R.  LINIIARD,  Greensboro,  Maryland. 


CHRISTIAN  COUPLE  to  work  well  established 
18-acre  vegetable,  fruit,  chicken  farm,  on  half 
shares;  onlv  experienced  good  workers  may 
reply.  A.  KN’ICKEL,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  married  man,  take 
charge  130-aere  Connecticut  dairy  farm,  fully 
equipped;  modern  quarters,  5  rooms,  bath,  re¬ 
frigeration;  must  be  hard  worker;  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity;  full  references  responsibility,  char¬ 
acter;  give  details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
1263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  COUPLE,  no  children;  man  care  two 
horses,  two  cows,  calf,  furnace,  general  farm¬ 
ing;  woman,  general  housework,  wait  on  table, 
laundry  by  machinery:  must  be  agreeable;  other 
help:  write  stating  age,  references  and  wages 
expected.  BOX  12,  Milford,  Pa. 

WANTED— Dairy  farm  manager,  experienced  in 
successful  managing  dairy  farm ;  unquestioned 
reference  as  to  character  and  ability  required; 
write,  giving  full  particulars,  age,  experience, 
salary  expected,  or  share.  Address  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1268,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Farm  boy  ;  good  home.  $16  per  month 
Winter,  Summer  $15  to  $20.  LEWIS  KROE- 
LINGER,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


IIOUSEWORKER,  COOK,  Protestant,  small 
family,  private  house;  room,  bath,  $30.  MISS 
FISCHER,  33  YV.  92nd  St.,  New  York. 


GIRL  FOR  general  housework,  some  cooking; 

four  adults;  $5  week:  references;  send  photo. 
MRS.  F.  E.  WOOD,  121  Morris  Ave.,  Rockville 
Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


USE  OF  GOOD  Upper  Dutchess  farm  offered  to 
reliable  Frotestant  dairy  farmer,  poultryman 
(or  good  carpenter),  in  exchange  of  moderate 
amount  of  work;  concrete  basement  barn  for  14 
heads,  more  after  alteration;  write  fully.  AD- 
Y  ERTISER  1273,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Drawn  Ity  John  Unger  (17),  Montana 


Griiaranteed 

Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco,  five  pounds 
$1.00,  Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box 
cigars  free.  Carlton  Tobacco  Co.,  Paducah,  Kentucky 

Films  developed  any  size  33c  coin— 

Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

■I  II  m  I?  I  Ann  ?  Gummed,  gusronteed  positively  stick 
M  ArLb  CHDCLo  t0tjn.  Beautifully  colored  illustrated 
dsstens.  New  ideas  for  selling-  maple  products. 
Samples  mailed..  EKEE  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain,  Vt 

Crocheting  in  your  own 
home,  steady  work. 

VAN  WAGENEN  SACER,  Inc.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TWO  GIRLS,  preferably  sisters  or  friends;  one 
cook  and  general  housework,  $25  month;  other 
care  year  and  half  old  boy,  assist  housework, 
$15:  experience  not  essential;  private  home, 
semi-rural,  New  Jersey:  accommodations,  two 
rooms,  bath.  MRS.  JAMES  BARNETT,  Convent 
Station,  N.  J. 


150-ACRE,  32-I-IEAD  modern  dairy  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  market;  tenant  supply  stock,  some 
equipment;  rent  $25  month.  GRANARY,  Quaker- 
town.  Pa. 


25-ACRE  YVOOD-LOT,  $79. 
Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


H.  L.  FRENCH, 


VERY  DESIRABLE  10-acre  poultry  farm,  $2,300, 
$600  down,  balance  easy.  YVrite  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  Route  2,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — $7,500;  country  store,  brick,  2- 
story.  with  living-rooms;  gas  well  and  elec¬ 
tric;  5(4  acres  land,  stock  of  goods,  meat  mar¬ 
ket;  terms.  M.  A.  GILLETT,  East  Orwell, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent  on  shares,  a  123-aere  dairy- 
potato  farm,  including  16-acre  apple  orchard; 
one  mile  from  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  main  highway; 
11-room  house,  big  barns,  12  cows,  horses,  all 
equipment:  reasonable;  stock  or  without.  LA 
RE1NE  FURNITURE  CO.,  314  Bloomfield  Ave., 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy, 
stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm  in  South¬ 
eastern  New  Y’ork:  must  be  near  good  markets. 
ADY'ERTISER  1249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YV  ANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  small 
chicken  farm.  ADVERTISER  1261,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange  for  dairy  farm,  live- 
room  house,  all  improvements,  two-car  garage, 
near  Jones  Beach;  plot  100x100;  bargain  for 
cash  above  first  mortgage.  BOX  96,  YVantagh, 

N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED 


D  AV  B  Gem  and  0,  blades.  25c.  Blades,  K—25C. 
"•  Hi  mm  W  IT  all  types.  Kirby  Co.,  E.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

9  All  Marks.  Bly  Dibrct. 

ireb  «  rldUIDa  Save  Money.  SIMS,  lake.N.T 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADY’ERTISER 
1226,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY’ M A N  OF  10  years’  experience  desires 
change:  sober  and  thoroughly  dependable,  sin¬ 
gle.  ADVERTISER  1231,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

POSITION  YY’ANTED,  general  farm  manager, 
life  experience  all  branches,  Cornell  courses  in 
fruit,  poultry;  would  consider  share  basis  if  in¬ 
teresting;  excellent  references.  ADY’ERTISER 
1250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  man,  21,  desires  op¬ 
portunity  on  dairy  farm.  ALBERT  EBER- 
LING,  412  Graybar  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

HERDSMAN,  GERMAN,  married,  small  family, 
best  references,  available  immediately.  nAN- 
SEN,  49  Orchard  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FARMS— Building  and  Loan  Association  in  South 
Jersey  offers  a  few  remaining  farms  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices;  purchaser  gets  commission  usually 
paid  agent;  write  for  particulars.  ADY’ERTISER 
1252,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

95  ACRES,  ROUTE  14,  three  miles  north  YVat- 
kins  Glen;  tourists,  club-hall,  chickens,  fruit 
land;  reasonable  terms.  MRS.  E.  C.  GABRIEL, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Country  home,  10  acres  or  more, 
suitable  for  general  farming  and  poultry;  fur¬ 
nish  complete  description.  ADVERTISER  1253, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHICKEN,  STR  A  YV  BERRY  farm;  will  sell  at 
once.  MRS.  J.  HANDY  LYNCH,  Ellendnle, 

Del. 


57  ACRES,  GOOD  buildings,  electricity,  hard 
road.  20  miles  Syracuse;  excellent  for  poultry. 
ADY'ERTISER  1254,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


DAIRY,  POULTRY,  fruit;  buildings,  silo,  brood¬ 
er-house,  100  bearing  apple  trees;  52  acres,  21 
tillable;  Essex  County.  Mass.  ADVERTISER 
1256,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


PURE  Y’ERMONT  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.10.  2 
5-pound  pails  $2,  5  pounds  with  comb  $1.25, 
postpaid.  Y’ermont  honey,  best  flavor.  FRANK 
MANCHESTER.  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

PURE  HONEY,  our  own  product,  5-lb.  can  light, 
clear  or  chunk  $1.10;  12-lb.  can  amber,  from 
Fall  flowers.  $1.75;  delivered  third  zone.  I, 
STRINGHAM,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60  pounds,  mixed  Fall  $3.90;  amber 
clover,  liquid  $4.25.  LAVERN  DEPEYV,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges 
or  grapefruit,  not  artificially  colored,  de¬ 
livered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per  bushel. 
THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 

SPECIAL,  PREPAID,  in  New  England  only.  5 
lbs.  boneless  codfish  strips  $1.10.  C.  E.  FOL- 
LETT,  Billingham  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

GOOD  PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  soft 
sugar  $1.50  per  5-lb.  pail;  delivered  third 
zone.  SCHUYLER  YVINSLOYV,  Stony  Creek, 

N.  Y. 

STUFFED  PRUNES — El  Venado  Ranch  finest 
imperial  prunes,  stuffed  with  English  walnuts; 
3-lb.  beautiful  redwood  box,  postpaid  $2.50; 
write  S'.  BATCHELLOR,  Venado.  Sonoma  Coun¬ 
ty,  Cal.  (Not  awfully  good  but  simply  de¬ 
licious.) 

PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain  fed  hogs,  no  cereal, 
no  water;  5  lbs.  $1.75.  prepaid  third  zone;  satis¬ 
faction  assured.  GEO.  DAYVSON,  Peterboro, 
N.  Y. 

CLOY’ER  HONEY.  5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third 
zone:  one  90e,  two  $1.70,  four  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAYVSON, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

COYV  AND  HORSE  clippers  sharpened;  enclose 
50e  with  each  set  of  blades  mailed;  factory 
grinding  equipment;  workmanship  guaranteed: 
blades  returned  same  day  received;  established 
1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N.  Sixth 
St.,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 

WANTED — A  sampler  made  by  a  “Gurley;” 

please  state  particulars  and  price.  ADY'ER¬ 
TISER  1198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

25.000  FEET  USED  1%-inch  and  2-inch  black 
iron  pipe.  LONG  ISLAND  DUCK  FARM,  El- 
mont,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

YV  ANTED  —  Demorest’s  Family  Magazine  and 
Demorest’s  Young  America;  single  copies  or 
bound  volumes:  please  give  date,  condition  and 
price.  YV  ALTER  J.  HADLEY,  Box  356,  Bright- 
waters,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 360-egg  Cyphers  incubator,  120-egg, 
Old  Trusty  incubator;  300-egg  electric  incu¬ 
bator;  Humphrey’s  green  bone  cutter.  LIND¬ 
SEY’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Northville,  N.  Y. 

MILK  ROUTE  wanted,  with  or  without  plant. 
ADY’ERTISER  1266,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

YV  ANTED— Atkins  &  Downs  shelf -clock,  made  in 
Connecticut  about  1830;  about  29  inches  high, 
carved  feet,  columns  and  eagle  head  with  out¬ 
stretched  wings,  in  profile,  for  top-piece;  see 
picture  No.  61  in  “The  Clock  Book.”  bv  YVallaee 
Nutting.  YVrite  GEORGE  L.  SMITH,  180  Lin- 
wood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FARM  YVANTED  on  Long  Island,  5  to  15  acres, 
suitable  for  poultry;  50  minutes’  ride  from 
New  Y’ork;  state  price,  condition  of  building  and 
communication  facilities.  ADVERTISER  1257, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

148-ACRE  VALLEY  dairy-produce  farm,  best 
cultivation,  fine  location,  good  buildings;  price 
half  value;  might  rent:  4%  mortgage.  VALLEY 
LEA,  Box  54,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


HEALTH,  PLEASURE,  for  your  children;  Prot¬ 
estant  country  home:  good  care,  line  school:  $6 
weekly.  ADY’ERTISER  1255,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

USED  BOOKS  for  junior  girls:  send  stamp  for 
list  of  popular  titles.  S.  YOUNG,  Crestwood 
Ave.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


Agronomy  Program  at  Cor¬ 
nell  Farm  and  Home  Week 

Prof.  D.  B.  Jolmstone-Wallace,  who 
has  charge  of  this  feature  of  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  February  10-15,  sends  the 
agronomy  program  which  is  especially  in¬ 
teresting.  Among  the  subjects  for  dis¬ 
cussion  are : 

“Lime  in  Its  Relation  to  New  York 
Soils.-'  E.  Van  Alstine. 

“How  to  Grow  Alfalfa  on  the  Soils  of 
New  York,"  G.  H.  Serviss. 

“Soils  of  New  York,  Where  They  came 
from  Their  Adaptations  and  Agricultural 
Value,’’  F.  B.  Howe. 

“What  Erosion  Has  Done  and  Is  Doing 
to  Some  New  York  Soils,”  J.  H.  Barron 
and  others. 

“The  Use,  Interpretation  and  Limita¬ 
tions  of  Methods  of  Testing  New  York 
Soils  for  Their  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Re¬ 
quirements,"  E.  L.  Worthen,  E.  V.  Stak- 
er.  E.  Van  Alstine  and  J.  A.  Bizzell. 

“Hay,  General  Forage  and  Silage 
Crops."  An  open  discussion  on  Alfalfa, 
other  legume  and  forage  crops,  silage 
growing  and  keeping,  and  the  use  of  in¬ 
oculation  in  legume  growing.  Leaders.  J. 
H.  Barron.  .T.  K.  Wilson,  G.  II.  Serviss 
and  W.  D.  Swope. 

“Fertilization  and  Management  of  Ro¬ 
tations  for  New  York  Soils,”  J.  H.  Bar¬ 
ron. 

“The  Minor  Plant  Food  Elements  in 
Fertilizers,”  E.  L.  Worthen. 

“Growing  Silage  and  Keeping  it,”  G. 
H.  Serviss  and  J.  K.  Wilson. 

“Nitrogen  for  the  Production  of  Hay 
and  Pasture  on  New  York  Soils,”  E.  L. 
Worthen. 

“Permanent  Pasture  Fertilization  Im¬ 
provement  and  Management  on  the  Soils 
of  New  York,"  D.  B.  Johnston  e-Wallace. 

“More  and  Better  Hay  for  Home  Use 
on  New  York  Farms,”  E.  Van  Alstine. 

“Producing  Barley  for  Malting  Pur¬ 
poses  in  New  York.”  D.  D.  Hill. 

“Growing  Hops  in  New  York,”  J.  H. 
Barron. 

Among  the  exhibits  the  following  are 
noted : 

Agronomy. — In  various  rooms  and  cor¬ 
ridors  in  Caldwell  Hall  exhibits  along  the 
following  lines  are  on  display. 

Soil  Mapping  and  Classification.  — 
Maps  and  reports  of  countries  where  soil 
surveys  have  been  completed,  showing  the 
distribution  and  productive  possibilities 
of  the  various  soil  types  encountered 
within  a  particular  county.  Generalized 
soil  maps  of  New  York  State  showing  the 
extent  and  distribution  of  the  main  soil 
types  of  the  State.  Soil-productivity 
maps  of  New  York  showing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  main  soil  types  of  the  State 
and  their  relative  productivity.  General 
maps  of  New  York  State  showing  the 
present  utilization  of  land  in  various 
counties. 

Soil  Erosion. — An  exhibit  of  some  of 
the  factors  such  as  slope,  rainfall  and 
crops  grown  which  are  of  chief  import¬ 
ance  in  causing  soils  to  erode  and  of 
measures  which  may  be  used  to  prevent 
erosion.  A  display  showing  how  farm 
layouts  may  be  readjusted  with  a  view  to 
the  prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

Legume  Inoculation.  —  Material  show¬ 
ing  the  results  on  certain  legumes  where 
inoculation  is  used  and  where  it  is  not. 
The  factors  for  success  or  for  getting  a 
“take”  of  inoculation  on  certain  well-de¬ 
fined  soil  types  are  exhibited. 

Permanent  Pastures.  —  Good  and  poor 
pasture  awards.  The  factors  important 
in  getting  good  grazing  swards  are 
brought  out.  The  results  obtained  from 
the  use  of  fertilizers  on  pastures  on  cer¬ 
tain  well-defined-soil  types  are  shown. 

Silages. — Silages  from  various  plants 
at  various  stages  of  maturity  with  a 
statement  of  the  method  of  preservation. 

Hay  Grades. — An  exhibit  showing  the 
various  commercial  grades  of  the  hay 
from  the  common  hay  plants,  Alfalfa. 
Timothy  and  clover. 


Recipes  of  1867 

I  have  a  book  of  Dr.  Chase’s  recipes 
printed  in  1867.  And  I  was  interested 
when  I  was  looking  it  over  to  find  two 
recipes  credited  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  It  seemed  a  long  time  ago  to  me 
and  made  me  realize  more  fully  how  long 
that  periodical  had  been  in  circulation. 

This  is  the  first  recipe  and  is  for  pre¬ 
serving  smoked  ham :  “In  the  Spring 
after  the  hams  are  smoked,  cut  in  slices, 
fry  until  partly  done.  Pack  in  stone 
jars,  alternate  layers  of  ham  and  hard, 
using  the  grease  that  the  ham  has  been 
fried  in  as  far  as  it  will  go.  When  needed, 
during  warm  weather  take  up  and  finish 
frying,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  eating. 
Our  only  trouble  with  it  was  we  ate  it 
up  too  quqickly.” 

Second  recipe :  “The  editor  says.  In 
four  years’  experience  with  strawberries, 
peaches,  cherries,  etc.,  I  have  not  lost  a 
jar.  And  the  flavor  is  perfect.  Use  self¬ 
sealing  glass  jars.  Put  in  a  porcelain 
preserving  kettle,  enough  to  fill  two  quart 
jars.  Sprinkle  over  the  fruit  one-fourth 
pound  of  sugar.  Put  over  a  slow  fire  and 
heat  through  thoroughly  but  do  not  let 
it  cook.  While  fruit  is  heating  keep  jars 
filled  with  hot  water.  Empty,  fill  to  the 
brim  with  fruit,  and  seal  immediately.  In 
this  way  fruit  retains  its  full  flavor. 
Sometimes  a  thick  leathery  mold  forms 
on  top.  If  so  all  the  better.  Take  it  off 
carefully  and  you  will  find  the  fruit  very 
fresh  below  it.” 

Imagine  how  we  would  feel  nowadays 
if  mold  formed  on  our  fruit ! 

MRS.  M.  s.  H. 


..  The  best  New  Year’s  resolution 

you  can  make  is  to  put  your  car,  truck, 
tractor,  and  all  your  farm  vehicles  on 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires* 

These  remarkable  tires  make 
their  own  road  —  wherever  they  go. 
That  is  why  they  will  take  your  car  or 
truck  through  mud,  snow,  or  over 
unimproved  roads — and  you  will  not 
need  chains* 

On  tractors  and  farm  implements, 
Ground  Grip  Tires  enable  you  to  do 
more  work  in  less  time  at  a 
considerable  saving  in  fuel*  The  great 
flexibility  of  the  Gum-Dipped  cord 
body  cushions  the  shocks  of  rough 
going  and  protects  costly  equipment 
against  vibration  and  breakage*  They 
make  equipment  roll  easier,  reducing 
draft  more  than  50%* 

No  farmer  can  afford  to  be 
without  Ground  Grip  Tires*  See  your 
nearby  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and 
Service  Store  or  Firestone  Tire  Dealer 
today  and  resolve  to  end  your  traction 
troubles  with  Ground  Grip  Tires* 

•  •  • 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard 
Crooks  or  Nelson  Eddy — with  Margaret  Speaks,  Monday 
evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C. — WEAF  Network 

©  1936,  F.  T.  &  K.  Co. 


FOR  CARS 


4.40/4.50/4.75-2 1 ..........  .$  7*85 

4.75/5.00-19  . 8*50 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20 .  8*35 

5.25/5.50-17  . 10*53 

5.25/5.50-18  .  10.65 

600-16. .  .  11*95 


HEAVY  DUTY 

4.40/4.50/4.75-21. .' . $  9-80 

4.75/5.00-19  . .  10*60 

4.50/4.7 5/5.00-20  ..........  10*35 

5.25/5.50-17... . 12*50 

5.25/5.50-18  .  12*75 

6.00-16... . 14.15 


Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately'  Low 


FOR  TRUCKS 


32x6  Truck  Type .  $27*65 

32x6  H.D .  36.25 

6.00-20  .  .  16*95 

6.50- 20  . 21*95 

7.00-20  .  29.10 

7.50- 20  . l: .  35.20 

7.50- 24  .  39.00 

8.25- 20  .  49.30 

8.25- 24  .  54.75 

9.00-20  .  60.75 


Other  Sizes  Priced  Proportionately  Low 


FOR  TRACTORS 

GROUND  GRIP  TYPE 

5.50-16.  .  . 

.  $11*05 

7.50-18  .  . 

.  17.45 

9.00-36  .  . 

.  73.95 

11.25-24  . . 

CHEVRON  TYPE 

5.50-16.  .  . 

$  9-40 

7.50-18  . .  . 

.  14.85 

9.00-36  .  .  . 

.  62.85 

11.25-24. .  . 

.  56.60 

Other  Sizes 

Priced  Proportionately  Low 

ITHACA  i* 
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Fifty  Years  of  Progress  in  Poultry  Industry 

By  James  E.  Rice,  Professor  Emeritus  Poultry  Husbandry,  Cornell  University  and 

President  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council 


IFTY  yon  vs  is  a  comparatively  short 
time  when  applied  to  human  history 
or  the  progress  of  industry.  Fifty 
years  carries  us  hack  to  1885.  That 
is  a  good  starting  point.  I  remember 
it  well,  back  in  the  “horse  and 
Those  were  the  good  old  times  when 
hens  worked  for  a  living  and  carried  heavy  family 
responsibilities.  They  scratched  up  everything  on 
the  place,  roosted  everywhere,  laid  few  eggs  and 
raised  big  families.  Then  maternal  qualities,  brood¬ 
ing  and  rearing,  were  high  hen  virtues  to  he  culti¬ 
vated.  and  not,  as  now,  inherited  habits  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  Then  we  ducked  the  broody  hens  into  the 
water  trough  to  “break  them  up;”  now  our  gene¬ 
ticists  duck  the  broody  genes  into  oblivion — a  more 
modern  and  permanent  procedure. 

The  development  of  the  science  and  art  of  arti¬ 
ficial  incubation  opened  the  combination  lock  to  a 
sensational  expansion  of  the  poultry  industry  from 
the  farm  flock,  pin  money,  side  issue  to  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  commercial  industry  second  only  to 
dairying. 

A  necessary  co-development  to  successful  mass 
hatching  was  the  evolution  of  the  large  flock  brood¬ 
ing  systems.  Hatching  and  brooding  are  twin  opera¬ 
tions  which  of  necessity  must  advance 
together  since  the  successful  use  of  one 
requires  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
other.  So  great  has  been  the  success 
of  modern  methods  of  hatching  and 
rearing  that  it  has  become  our  greatest 
economic  threat.  The  amount  of  flock 
replacement,  and  expansion  or  contrae- 
tion  of  pullet  layers  each  year  may 
either  make  or  break  the  egg  market. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  housing  poultry  in  half  a  century 
are  startling.  The  building  of  “egg- 
factories”  naturally  followed  mass 
rearing  of  pullets.  The  expansion  of 
poultry  buildings  at  first  was  lateral 
(hat  is,  long  narrow,  single  story 
houses.  When  people  got  tired 
walking  back  and  forth,  they  tried 
climbing  up  and  down  and  the  two, 
three  and  four-story  houses  now  dot 
the  landscape.  This  policy  was  has¬ 
tened  by  the  conversion  of  cow  barns 
into  hen-barns,  the  most  economical 
way  to  increase  hen  capacity  at  the 
present  time. 

Of  course,  mass  production  through 
close  confinement  methods  has  brought  with  it,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  long  train  of  poultry 
troubles,  which  always  result  when  we  undertake  to 
save  labor  by  keeping  too  many  hens  together,  with 
too  little  to  do  and  nowhere  to  go.  The  happy  mean, 
as  usual,  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  small 
units  and  the  large  modern  hen  apartment  houses. 

Feeding  hens  is  keeping  pace  with  feeding  hu¬ 
mans,  and  at  times  has  been  a  few  jumps  ahead.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  hens  and  chickens  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage.  These  were  the  days  before  the  Home 
Economics  specialists  appreciated  the  value  of  eggs 
in  the  human  diet  and  before  the  poultrymen  under¬ 
stood  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  and  their  influence 
upon  the  quality  of  eggs  and  the  health  of  birds. 
Among  the  many  changes  in  methods  of  feeding 
poultry  which  have  occurred,  the  feeding  of  so- 
called  balanced  rations,  was  the  first  if  not  the 
most  important. 

In  the  early  days  we  fed  by  rule.  The  rule  was 
to  feed  what  we  raised.  Going  to  mill  with  the 
“grist”  was  an  interesting  restful  job.  The  writer 
vividly  recalls  as  a  boy,  shelling  corn  at  night  after 
school  to  be  placed  in  the  wood  stove  oven  over 
night  and  fed  hot  to  the  hens  for  breakfast  along 
with  steaming  hot  table  scraps,  ground  corn  and 
oats  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  red  pepper  for  a 
cold  morning  appetizer.  Was  that  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion?  Perhaps  not,  but  the  liens  liked  it  and  laid 
“tolerably’'  well  considering  their  mongrel  ancestry. 

Now  we  have  as  many  and  more  kimlswif  commer¬ 
cial  feeds  to  choose  from  for  feeding  liens  as  we  do 
cereals  for  breakfast.  What  a  contrast  between  then 
and  now  with  our  present  technical  knowledge  of 
(he  long  list  of  vitaipines,  proteins,  minerals,  en¬ 
zymes,  and  many  other  scientific  or  imaginary  refine¬ 


ments.  These  are  valuable  aids  to  a  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  what  and  how  to  feed.  But  it  is  inter¬ 
esting,  nevertheless,  to  observe  how  the  old  “cut  and 
dried”  method  of  feeding  worked  in  those  pioneer 
days.  Then  we  asked  the  hens  how  they  liked  it 
and  received  their  reply  in  the  best  language  they 
knew— by  cackling  and  laying. 

As  proof  of  the  value  of  this  method,  though  slow 
and  expensive,  1  recall  with  pride  the  fact  that  40 
years  ago  our  1,200  Leghorn  hens  at  Yorktown,  X. 
\ .,  told  us  that  a  mash  consisting  of  the  following 
home-mixed  ingredients  gave  us  marvelously  good 
results  in  health  and  production : 


Yellow  cornmeal . 100  lbs. 

Heavy  ground  oats  . 100  lbs. 

Flakey  wheat  bran  . 100  lbs. 

Flour  middlings  . 100  lbs. 

Best  quality  meat  scraps  . 100  lbs. 

Salt  .  5  lbs. 


It  was  fed  dry  and  once  a  day  mixed  with  skim- 
milk.  a  grain  mixture  of  yellow  corn  and  wheat  fed 
by  hand. 

How  about  cod-liver  oil?  We  had  never  heard  of 
it,  but  we  had  heard  of  the  open  air  and  sunshine 
scratching  sheds  and  all  of  our  birds  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  them.  Any  “pick  outs”?  X7ot  that  I  can 
recall,  but  then,  of  course,  you  know  in  those  days 


pullets  were  brought  in  early  from  the  free  range, 
over  the  farm,  came  gradually  into  production,  and 
were  kept  busy  in  deep  litter  and  dust  wallows.  To 
be  sure  that  was  old-fashioned,  but  it  may  happen 
that  when  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  one 
direction  it  must  eventually  swing  back  and  hit  a 
stride  between  the  two  extremes.  This  will  be  true 
especially  in  view  of  our  larger  knowledge  of  what 
we  are  feeding  and  for  what  particular  purpose. 

Perhaps  our  most  sensational  advance  in  poultry 
husbandry  is  in  breeding.  Here  as  in  each  of  the 
other  phases  discussed,  practice  waited  upon 
science  and  invention  in  providing  the  key  to  un¬ 
lock  the  gate  to  modern  breeding  for  production.  The 
key  was  the  invention  of  the  trap-nest.  This  de¬ 
vice  made  possible  for  the  first  time  knowing  the 
egg-producing  value  of  individuals  and  families  of 
birds.  This  knowledge  as  applied  to  all  other  kinds 
of  domestic  animals  has  been  possible  for  centuries. 
The  small  size  of  birds  necessitated  flock  mating 
which  did  not  permit  pedigree  breeding.  Hence, 
since  the  domestication  of  poultry  began,  all  atten¬ 
tion  was  confined  to  improving  the  external  char¬ 
acters  which  the  poultry  breeder  could  see  and 
record. 

Now  with  our  trap-nesting  and  breeding  projects, 
conducted  privately  and  under  official  Record  of 
Performance,  and  production  records  at  the  many 
egg-laying  contests  throughout  the  country,  high 
production  values  have  been  built  into  hundreds  of 
strains  of  poultry.  Man  has  doubled  the  capacity  of 
hens  to  lay  and  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  eggs. 
It  is  common  now  to  secure  200  or  more  eggs  per 
year,  as  a  pullet  average  which  is  an  inci’ease  of  at 
least  50  to  75  eggs  per  bird. 

With  all  of  these  and  many  more  large  advances 


in  the  poultry-keeping,  the  poultrymen  have  become 
more  and  more  industry  conscious.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  poultry  industry  was  practically  unorganized. 
True  we  had  many  poultry  show  associations  but 
these  were  limited  in  scope.  Today  we  have  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  one  or  more  State  poultry 
organizations  which  for  the  most  part  can  speak 
v  ith  authority  and  act  effectively  for  the  promotion 
and  defense  of  their  industry.  In  keeping  with  the 
trend  of  the  times  the  local  organizations,  while 
maintaining  their  identity  and  strengthening  it,  are 
becoming  consolidated  into  federated  State  units  and 
these  are  co-ordinating  their  efforts  into  regional 
and  national  units.  Such  for  example  are  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Baby  Chick  Association,  the  U.  S.  Record 
of  Performance  Federation,  and  the  American  Poul¬ 
try  Association.  These  and  other  organization  groups 
of  poultrymen  are  uniting  their  efforts  with  several 
of  the  powerful  national  agricultural  groups  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  secure  exact  justice  in  social,  educa¬ 
tional.  regulatory  and  legislative  affairs. 

One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  value  of  united 
effort  and  pulling  together'  for  a  common  worth-while 
cause,  is  the  fine  record  of  accomplishments  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Council,  only  a  few 
of  which  are  here  mentioned.  To  dis¬ 
cuss  (hose  accomplishments  in  detail 

article. 

1. — -It  has  bound  together  the  poul- 
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ff. — Moreover,  by  united  effort  on 
regional  and  national  problems  if  has 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  shap¬ 
ing  policies,  developing  programs,  and 
wise  laws  and  defeating  un¬ 
desirable  legislat  ion. 

4. — As  a  marked  accomplishment,  it 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  formulat¬ 
ing  high  fresh  egg  grades,  sound  pro¬ 
grams  for  poultry  breeding  and  disease  control,  and 
by  the  promotion  of  educational,  research  and  regu¬ 
latory  programs,  which  have  had  a  pronounced  in¬ 
fluence  in  developing  to  a  high  degree  a  strong 
quality  consciousness  throughout  the  area.  ’Phis  is 
the  poultry  producer’s  best  economic  defense  in  the 
handling  of  future  problems. 

5. — One  of  the  most  far  reaching  NEPl’CO  under¬ 
takings  is  the  holding  of  a  Poultry  Industries  Expo¬ 
sition  which  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  brings 
together  the  four  great  groups — the  producers,  the 
distributors,  commercial  allied  industries  and  tin- 
consumers— and  in  so  doing,  secures  the  co-operation 
of  all  of  the  educational,  research  and  regulatory 
poultry  industry  agencies  with  the  four  groups  here 
named. 

On  account  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council  and  the 
Poultry  Industries  Exposition  should  receive  tin- 
united  effort  of  all  forward  looking  agencies  for 
agricultural  advancement  both  in  the  country  and 
the  city,  since  on  questions  involving  the  more  ef¬ 
ficient  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of 
poultry  and  poultry  products,  their  ultimate  interests 
and  welfare  are  identical.  Is  it  not  clear  that  we 
must  move  forward  together?  Then  why  not  co¬ 
operate  by  exhibiting  or  attending  the  Poultry  In¬ 
dustries  Exposition?  Why  not  also  join  your  county 
and  State  poultry  organization  and  by  so  doing 
strengthen  NEPPCO?  This  support  will  pay  big 
dividends  to  the  poultryman  both  in  satisfaction 
and  dollars. 

R.  N.-Y. — Dollars  pay  the  bills,  but  the  “satis¬ 
faction”  Prof.  Rice  mentions  is  highly  essential,  and 
is  as  likely  to  produce  the  dollars  as  the  dollars 
are  to  bring  satisfaction. 
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Busy  Jlcn  and  llcr  Busy  Brood 
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The  American  Farm  Poultry  Flock  for  1936 


HE  average  farm  poultry  flock  might 
well  he  larger  than  it  is,  and  also 
might  it  he  made  a  more  significant 
and  important  economic  unit  than  it 
has  been.  American  farmers  in  this 
year  of  193G,  perhaps  as  never  be- 
fore,  should  be  and  are  looking  for  farming  activi¬ 
ties  which  will  help  make  the  year  a  better  one 
agriculturally.  Conditions  under  which  present-day 
farmers  have  to  attempt  to  wrest  their  livings  from 
the  soil  are  different  from  those  of  yesteryear. 
Times  and  conditions  change.  If  one  reads  any  of 
the  signs  of  the  times  rightly,  he  finds  indications 
that  the  farm  hens  offer  to  do  an  increased  share  of 
the  average  farm's  work  in  the  future. 

What  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  farmers  should 
give  somewhat  more  attention  to  their  poultry  flocks 
this  year? 

1.  — Local  demand  for  eggs  which  meet  the  legal 
definition  of  “fresh."  and  at  comparatively  attractive 
prices  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  in¬ 
crease  is  very  likely  to  develop  to  still 
greater  extent. 

2.  — Egg  auction  and  other  fresh  egg 
sales  organizations  among  farmers  and 
for  farmers  and  in  farming  communi¬ 
ties  have  increased  rapidly  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  offer  better  means 
of  farmers  securing  better  egg  prices 
than  the  past  has  seen. 

3.  —  The  poultry  flock  is  relatively 
easy  to  get  established.  The  needed 
capital  investment  is  comparatively 
small.  The  labor  needed  for  the  suffi¬ 
cient  and  efficient  care  of  the  farm 
flocks  is  readily  and  economically 
available  in  every  community. 

4.  — The  poultry  flock  can  and  will 
furnish  food  for  the  farmer's  own  ta¬ 
ble,  the  quality  of  which  is  unexcelled, 
and  creating  a  general  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  maintaining  that  farm  table. 

When  meat  and  many  other  food  prices  A  foundation 
are  high,  common  sense  dictates  that 
the  farm  should  be  made  to  produce  an 
increasing  amount  of  the  food  needed 
for  the  family. 

5. — Methods  of  feeding,  housing,  and 
the  general  management  of  the  farm 
poultry  flock  have  become  so  well  es¬ 
tablished  along  sound,  scientific  lines 
in  recent  years  that  the  present-day 
farmer  may  now  set  up  his  poultry 
flock  with  an  assurance  of  reasonable 
success  and  profit. 

0.— -In  many  instances  existing  build¬ 
ings  are  just  waiting  for  poultry 
flocks ;  many  farm-grown  crops  may 
best  be  used  through  the  feeding  of 
chicks  and  layers,  and  little  effort 
will  be  necessary  to  start,  again  in 
some  cases,  with  a  poultry  enterprise 
on  the  farm. 

A  PLAN  NEEDED 

A  planned  poultry  flock  is  needed, 
and  the  farmer  should  be  the  one  to 
make  that  plan  and  carry  it  out.  Such 
an  article  as  this  can  best  serve  its 
purpose,  perhaps,  by  attempting  to  be 
direct,  brief  and  definite  in  its  sugges¬ 
tions.  So.  here  they  are : 

1. — The  farm  poultry  flock  should,  in 
most  instances,  be  sufficiently  large  to 
become  an  economically  sound  division 
of  the  farm.  It  is  ventured  that  a 
farm  flock  of  500  layers  might  be  a  use¬ 
ful  size  of  flock  to  aim  at.  In  some 
cases. this  would  be  constituted  of  400 
pullets,  or  first-year  layers,  and  100 
yearlings.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
farmer  will  not  breed  his  own  replace¬ 
ment  stock,  this  flock  may  be  mostly, 
if  not  entirely  pullets.  It  is  a  rare  bird 
that  will  be  economically  worth  while 
keeping  over  beyond  her  second  year, 
and  out  of  the  average  flock  of  pullets 
it  is  probable  that  not  more  than  one 
out  of  four  should  be  retained  even  for 
that  second  year.  One  reason  why  so 
many  farm  poultry  flocks  have  failed 
to  render  profits  is  because  too  many 
old  birds  have  been  kept  over  each 
year,  and  too  few  layers  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  new  pullets.  Now,  we  t  ,ke 
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it  that  it  is  desirable  to  find  new  ways  of  managing 
the  farm  poultry  flocks,  in  an  effort  to  make  more 
money  out  of  them— and  that  means  discarding  some 
customary  practices  and  adopting  new  ones.  Keep 
the  farm  flocks  young,  and  get  rid  of  the  pensioners, 
and  do  this  systematically  from  now  on. 

Usually  it  will  be  wise  to  keep  over  for  a  second 
laying  year  the  best  one-quarter  of  the  year's  pullet 
flocks,  whether  they  are  to  be  bred  from  or  not.  They 
should  be  economical  and  profitable  table  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  for  a  second  year.  But  the  remainder  of  the 
year’s  pullet  flocks  will  probably  best  be  replaced 
by  the  pullets  reared  during  the  season. 

2. — Granting,  then,  that  for  this  average  farm 
flock  it  is  decided  to  work  towards  a  flock  of  500 
as  a  goal,  it  is  essential  that  the  poultry  plan  should 


work  out  ways  and  means  accordingly.  This  involves  : 

(a) — Planning  for  and  providing  for  adult  poultry 
layer  housing  capacity  sufficient  to  take  care  of  500 
mature  female  fowls  in  the  Fall.  Each  farm  hen 
should  be  allowed  four  square  feet  of  floor  space  in 
the  laying  quarters  in  the  Fall,  and  stick  to  this 
rule.  All  farm  layers  should  be  closely  housed  dur¬ 
ing  late  September  or  early  October.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  October  1  is  a  convenient  and  practi¬ 
cable  time  of  the  year  to  plan  to  get  the  farm 
1  oultry  flocks  made  up  for  the  Winter.  Plan,  further, 
to  divide  the  500  layers  into  five  units,  or  flocks,  of 
100  individuals  each.  It  will  repay  in  the  long  run. 
Keep  the  pullets  segregated  from  the  yearlings.  Un¬ 
der  this  proposed  scheme  the  fifth  unit,  you  see, 
would  be  constituted  of  the  best  100  out  of  last  sea¬ 
son's  pullet  layers.  They  would  be  the  breeders 
possibly. 

(b)  Planning  this  present  chick-rearing  season  to 
insure  having  the  required  number  of  pullets  in  the 

Fall  when  October  days  come.  Usually 
it  is  provident  to  count  on  having  three 
baby  chicks  for  each  good  pullet  housed 
in  the  Fall.  Therefore,  if  one  wants 
400  pullets  each  Fall,  it  requires  be¬ 
tween  1,000  and  1.200  baby  chicks  to  be 
on  hand  each  Spring.  Half  of  them  will 
be  cockerels,  and  that  half  should  be 
turned  off.  at  least  in  large  part,  as 
broilers  during  late  Spring  and  early 
Summer.  Under  ordinary  management 
one  must  figure  on  a  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  15  per  cent  of  each  chick  flock 
during  the  brooding  and  rearing  sea¬ 
son.  Not  all  the  pullets  which  survive 
will  be  worth  putting  into  laying  quar¬ 
ters.  There  should  be  some  leeway  for 
selection  at  time  of  housing. 

(c)  Planning  the  brooding  and  rear¬ 
ing  of  chicks  so  as  to  make  economical 
use  of  equipment  and  yet  secure  opti¬ 
mum  results.  A  safe  rule  is  to  figure 
on  not  more  than  300  baby  chicks  to 
one  brooder  and  in  one  colony  at  one 
time.  This  means  that  to  carry  out  the 
plan  here  suggested  the  farmer  should 
have  four  lots  of  chicks.  Probably  this 
can  best  be  worked  out  by  using  two 
brooder  stoves  and  houses,  and  two 
hatches  or  ages  of  chicks,  making  the 
second  follow  at  such  time  as  will  per¬ 
mit  of  using  the  same  equipment.  Two 
lots  of  chicks,  each  300  chicks,  secured 
approximately  in  late  March  or  early 
April  might  comprise  the  first  group, 
and  to  be  followed  by  two  lots  of  300 
each  five  to  six  weeks  later.  It  is 
doubtful  if  farmers  should  attempt 
early  hatching,  that  is  in  January  or 
February. 

(d)  Choosing  a  suitable  breed  of 
chickens.  It  matters  not  very  much 
which  breed  or  variety  is  chosen  for 
the  farm  flock.  It  should  be  one  in 
which  new  stock  is  readily,  economi¬ 
cally.  and  continuously  available  in  the 
vicinity.  It  should  be  one  for  which 
there  will  be  constant,  ready,  local  de¬ 
mand.  as  to  its  products.  It  should  be 
one  in  which  highly  efficient  strains  or 
families  have  been  developed,  for  after 
all,  the  strain  or  line  of  breeding  is 
far  moi*e  important  than  the  breed  or 
variety.  One  must  look  at  this  matter 
from  a  dollars  and  cents  viewpoint  in 
these  days.  For  average  purposes  the 
matter  of  breed  boils  down  to  a  selec¬ 
tion  between  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
possibly  New  Hampshires,  too,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

After  having  chosen  a  breed  and  a 
good  reliable  strain  within  that  breed, 
stick  to  it.  and  keep  it  pure  and  un¬ 
mixed.  Find  a  good  source  of  stock 
and  depend  upon  it  year  after  year. 
Such  a  policy  will  be  best  for  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  long  run.  It 
minimizes  the  risks  one  takes. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  why  each 
farm  poultry  flock  owner  should  not 
use  the  100  yearlings  he  should  have 
on  hand  each  (Continued  on  Pago  115) 


breeding  flock  of  White  Wyandotte  hens  such  as  this  makes  a  good 
start  for  a  farm  flock  of  general-purpose  birds. 
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Colony  houses  in  an  orchard  on  a  farm  where  pullets  are  suitably  grown  on  range- 
800  pullets  per  acre,  not  more — 300  chicks  in  each  colony. 


A  plain ,  economical  and  substantial  type  of  farm  colony  house — -two  broods  may  be 
managed  in  this  house  which  is  10  feet  deep  and  14  feet  wide. 
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Open  Front  Housing  of 
Poultry 

BY  JOSEPH  TO EM AX 

About  3S  years  ago,  after  a  short  busi¬ 
ness  experience  in  Boston.  I  began  my 
career  as  a  poultryman.  I  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  growers  of  poultry  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  have  bad  the  rare  privilege  of 
working  on  a  200-acre  farm  that  has  been 
in  my  family  for  four  generations. 

I  started  my  poultry  business  with 
$500  of  borrowed  money  and  have  de¬ 
veloped  it  to  its  present  capacity  of  7,000 
selected  'White  Rock  breeders.  For  many 
years  they  have  been  known  as  Tolman’s 
Fresh  Air  Strain  of  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  having  been  developed  and  housed 
in  my  open-front,  fresh-air  poultry 
houses. 

Owing  to  the  wonderful  success  which 
I  have  obtained  since  using  my  fresh-air 
housing  methods  I  have  been  able  to  in¬ 
crease  my  breeding  capacity  each  year. 
You  will  probably  be  interested  to  know 
why  and  how  I  developed  my  open-front 
houses. 

For  the  first  few  years  I  had  very  poor 
results  with  the  old  type  house.  The 
chicks  that  were  hatched  seemed  to  be 
very  weak,  lacking  vitality  and  did  not 
live.  The  houses  always  seemed  damp 
and  close,  the  breeders  standing  around 
inactive,  with  pale  heads.  It  was  about 
the  first  of  November  that  I  decided  to 
give  them  plenty  of  fresh  air,  so  I  took 
out  the  entire  windows.  It  proved  to  be 
one  of  our  coldest  "Winters  about  30  years 
ago.  The  egg  yield  increased,  the  fer¬ 
tility  and  hatcliability  were  simply  great. 
I  was  sure  I  had  found  the  right  method. 
These  houses  were  not  adapted  for  the 
severe  Winter  weather  and  this  led  me 
to  develop  what  is  known  as  the  Tolman 
Open-front  Fresh-air  poultry  house.  I 
am  sure  anyone  who  uses  this  type  of 
house,  which  gives  the  poultry  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  fresh  air  at  all  times,  will  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  of  results. 

Accompanying  this  article  is  a  group 
photo  of  this  house,  which  is  one  of  many 
on  my  plant,  showing  the  advantage  it 
has  over  any  other  open-front  house.  I 
have  never  had  to  use  a  curtain  in  it. 
My  houses  are  24x26  feet,  24  feet  deep 
north  and  south,  and  26  feet  east  and 
west,  with  five-foot  posts  in  front  and  six- 
foot  posts  in  rear ;  eight  feet  rear  rafters 
and  20-foot  front  rafters,  with  a  door  on 
one  side  and  two  windows  on  the  other 
side,  making  one  of  the  coolest  houses  in 
Summer  that  you  can  find. 

My  house  created  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  at  the  time  it  was  developed, 
owing  to  its  low  front.  The  critics 
claimed  there  would  not  be  enough  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  house,  so  some  agricultural 
colleges  built  seven-foot  front  posted 
houses  with  partial  curtain  front.  Yet 
my  constant  use  of  this  house  for  the 
past  30  years,  always  open,  never  using 
a  curtain,  has  proven  that  sunshine  is 
not  the  only  thing  that  is  essential  for 
the  best  results  in  poultry  housing. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
cold  it  is.  I  have  known  it  to  be  20  below 
zero.  If  you  should  step  into  this  house 
at  midnight  you  would  find  it  very  com¬ 
fortable  because  the  greater  amount  of 
air  space  is  in  the  rear  where  the  birds 
are  roosting.  As  the  warm  air  rises,  the 
low  front  retains  the  heat,  making  a 
wonderfully  warm  house  for  one  so  open. 
After  using  a  house  of  this  type,  you 
soon  realize  how  happy  and  contented 
your  birds  always  seem  to  be. 

I  use  one-inch  mesh  wire  poultry  net¬ 
ting  on  the  open  front.  After  some  of  our 
severe  snow  storms  I  often  find  the  snow 
drifted  a  third  of  the  way  across  the 
floor.  I  use  oat  straw  for  scratching  lit¬ 
ter.  After  the  storm  it  takes  but  a  few 
moments  to  shovel  the  snow  out.  You 
will  always  find  that  poultry  kept  in 
these  houses  never  notice  the  change  in 
weather  conditions. 

The  results  I  have  obtained  from  the 
use  of  the  open-front  house  are  many. 
Three  square  feet  floor  space  per  bird  for 
breeders  is  ample. 

Another  leading  feature  of  this  house 
is  that  1  am  able  to  use  a  pit  under  roosts 
for  the  droppings,  eliminating  scraping 
dropping  boards  two  or  three  times  a  week 
In  fact,  I  never  clean  these  houses  out 
from  the  time  I  put  my  breeders  into 
them  in  October  until  the  following  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  keep  adding  clean  oat  straw 
for  litter  every  three  or  four  weeks  until 
the  early  Spring  when  there  is  enough  to 


last  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  1  have  al¬ 
ways  found  these  houses  dry  and  they 
seem  to  be  sweet  and  clean,  with  no  odor 
from  the  droppings. 

I  am  sure  the  fresh-air  methods  which 
I  have  used  for  the  past  30  years  have 
built  up  in  my  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
constitutional  vigor  and  egg-laying  qual¬ 


ities  that  are  hard  to  beat.  Since  using 
these  methods  I  have  had  no  contagious 
disease  on  my  plant. 

Another  leading  feature  of  my  fresh- 
air  housing  is  the  open  shelter  which  I 
developed.  This  is  the  open  shelter  which 
you  see  used  all  over  this  country  and  1 
understand  is  now  being  used  in  some 
foreign  countries.  I  developed  and  used 
12  of  these  shelters  about  20  years  ago 
and  10  of  the  original  ones  are  being 


used  today  on  my  plant.  A  photo  of  one 
of  these  shelters  is  here  shown. 

About  12  years  ago  I  developed  a  large 
open  shelter  of  the  same  type  to  be  used 
for  pullets  that  are  hatched  very  early 
for  Summer  layers.  This  shelter  is  20x30 
feet  with  a  three-foot  overhang  and  with 
a  capacity  for  400  layers.  You  can  see 
by  the  photo  how  this  shelter  is  con¬ 
structed.  There  is  no  joist  over  2x4 


inches.  In  the  past  eight  years  grain 
dealers  and  agricultural  colleges  have  ad¬ 
vocated  my  shelter  extensively  and  have 
shown  it  in  their  circulars.  At  first  it 
was  known  as  the  Tolman  open  shelter 
but  now  it  seems  to  be  known  as  every¬ 
body’s  shelter.  It  is  very  gratifying  to 
feel  that  so  many  are  being  so  greatly 
benefitted  by  using  it. 


1  wonder  how  long  the  poulti’y  indus¬ 
try  would  have  kept  away  from  these 
fresh-air  methods  if  1  had  not  used  them 
when  1  did.  I  realize  there  is  a  slight 
tendency  to  use  again  the  warm  closed- 
front  house,  but  1  am  sure  that  anyone 
who  does,  will  eventually  have  plenty  of 
the  dreaded  contagious  diseases  that  lyive 


taken  away  from  the  profit  of  many  poul- 
trymen. 

I  feel  sure  that  my  methods  of  housing 
my  poultry  have  placed  me  where  I  am  in 
the  poultry  industry. 

The  following  quotation  is  what  Frank 
E.  Platt,  a  former  editor  of  the  American 
Poultry  Journal,  has  to  say  in  regard  to 
my  methods  of  developing  my  breeders : 

“Joseph  Tolman  of  Rockland,  Mass.,  is 
one  of  the  few  who  was  in  poultry  at  the 


beginning  of  this  period  of  transition,  who 
acted  boldly  in  all  his  judgments,  reason¬ 
ing  from  the  start  that  poultry  should  be 
bred  fundamentally  for  utility,  and  whose 
farsightedness  today  gives  him  the  leader¬ 
ship  in  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  His 
4,000  breeders,  laying  large  eggs,  running 
from  26  to  28  ounces  to  the  dozen,  are 
the  harvest  of  his  loyalty  to  the  single 
idea  of  a  chicken,  not  that  would  win  at  a 


Boston  show,  not  that  would  defeat  com¬ 
petitors  for  the  glory  of  a  sweepstake’s 
prize,  but  that  was  bred  to  meet  the 
problems  of  existence  and  make  a  living 
for  those  who  used  it.  In  this  utilitarian 
work  Joe  Tolman  stands  among  the 
breeders  of  Massachusetts  today  as  a 
pioneer.” 


Pigeon  Paragraphs 

Approximately  775  pigeons,  of  almost 
every  popular,  variety,  old  and  new,  rep¬ 
resenting  years  of  scientific  experiment  on 
the  part  of  breeders  of  these  interesting 
birds,  attracted  pigeon  fanciers  from  far 
and  near  to  the  New  York  Poultry  Show, 
held  in  the  14th  Street  Armory,  January 
7-11,  where  these  birds  took  part  in  their 
final  nationwide  pigeon  exhibition. 

The  best  birds  in  each  class  of  each 
breed  were  placed  in  a  large  wire  pen, 
where  they  were  closely  scrutinized  by  the 
10  judges  in  attendance.  They  cast  their 
nominations  for  a  clean  legged  Yellow 
Self  Tumbler,  owned  by  Edgar  G.  Ball. 
Highland  Park,  Ill.,  as  the  grand  cham¬ 
pion. 

Of  the  75  pigeons  on  exhibition,  186  of 
them  were  Fantails.  an  amount  greatly 
exceeding  the  number  seen  at  this  show  in 
previous  years.  The  runners  up  to  the 
Fantails,  were  the  various  breeds  of 
Tumblers,  baldheaded,  baldheaded  iapped. 
self  clean  legged,  bearded,  muffed,  and 
white  sides,  they  totaled  162.  Classes  of 
other  breeds  made  up  the  balance.  Utility 
breeds,  represented  by  the  Kings,  Car- 
neaus,  Mondaines,  Hungarians  and 
Runts,  took  a  back  .seat  at  this  show,  duo 
to  the  fact  that  their  individual  associa¬ 
tions  held  their  Winter  meets  at  the  Pet 
Show,  in  November. 

Modern  American  Show  Flights,  the 
breed  originated  and  nurtured  by  fanciers 
residing  in  New  York  City,  were  missing 
entirely  from  this  exhibition.  Their 
cousins  the  Magpies,  however,  were  seen 
in  fairly  large  classes.  The  few  Domes¬ 
tic  Flights  that  were  noticed  came  up  to 
standard,  with  the  white  caps  in  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Some  pigeons  of  a  comparatively 
new  breed  in  this  country,  were  seen 
here.  They  were  called  Chinese  Man¬ 
darins,  quite  a  bit  larger  than  the  aver¬ 
age  pigeon,  having  a  white  body,  black 
tail,  black  forehead,  white  bill  of  medium 
size,  and  bull  eyes.  These  newcomers 
were  owned  and  shown  by  the  Windholme 
Farm,  Islip,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  smallest  exhibits  in  the 
show,  made  up  of  two  English  Pouters, 
seemed  to  have  the  greatest  drawing 
power.  And  it  wasn’t  because  they  were 
in  any  degree  exceptional.  It  seems  that 
whenever  anyone  would  pass  their  cages, 
these  two  English  gentlemen  would  bow, 
and  pout,  and  when  they  thought  they 
had  collected  an  audience  large  enough, 
would  coo,  and  strut,  and  inflate  their 
crops  to  almost  bursting  capacity.  This 
proved  most  amusing  to  all.  One  person 
whose  curiosity  had  got  the  best  of 
him,  decided  to  find  the  cause  of  this 
crop  expansion,  and  found  their  answer 
upon  touching  the  bird’s  crop.  The  an¬ 
swer  in  a  somewhat  disappointing  tone 
was :  “Why  its  only  air.” 

Owners  of  the  majority  of  the  ribbon 
winners  of  each  breed,  on  an  average, 
were :  Oriental  Frills,  which  include 
Blondinettes,  Bluettes,  Silverettcs  and 
Satinettes,  Richard  Whitney,  Dorchester, 
Mass.;  Turbits,  James  IV.  Kelley.  Oak 
Park,  Ill.  ;  Owls,  African  and  Chinese, 
Carl  K.  Bassano,  Millville,  N.  J. ;  Dra¬ 
goons,  Henry  Yozell,  Swampseott,  Mass. ; 
Jacobins,  Henry  Yozell;  Blue  Swallows, 
Henry  Yozell ;  Fantails,  T.  A.  Ilave- 
meyer,  Malnvah,  N.  J.,  and  Elisha  Han¬ 
son,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Pygmy  Pouters, 
Thomas  Eeavitt,  Assinippi,  Mass. ;  Eng¬ 
lish  Pouters,  Windholme  Farm,  Islip,  N. 
Y. ;  Laliores,  Henry  Y'ozelle ;  English 
Trumpeters,  Windholme  Farm;  Arch¬ 
angel,  Windholme  Farm;  Tumblers, 
self  clean  legged,  whiteside,  baldheaded, 
baldheaded  capped,  muffed  and  bearded, 
Edgar  G.  Ball,  Highland  Park,  Ill., 
Brooksyde  1  .oft,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
Arthur  J.  Gies,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Magpies,  Frank  Hahn,  Woodside,-  N. 
Y.,  and  Warren  E.  Diefer,  Allentown, 
Pa.;  Domestic  Flights,  plain  heads  and 
caps,  Joseph  Cerny,  Caron  a,  N.  Y.,  and 
Yung  &  Mulvey,  Bronx,  N.  Yr. ;  Show 
Tipplers,  mottles,  Ralph  M.  Reeve,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  Pa.;  Racing  Homers,  Curt 
Mueller,  Flushing,  N.  Y. ;  Carneous,  IV. 
G.  Tunison,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  E. 
,T.  Drift,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. ;  Ice  Pig¬ 
eons,  Curt  Mueller;  White  Kings,  F. 
Taylor  Thompson,  Washington,  I).  C., 
and  Harry  A.  Corlitzen,  Cold  Spring  Har¬ 
bor,  N.  Y. ;  Flying  Tippler,  Santo  Napoli, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Homing  Pigeons,  Ralph 
P  Parsons,  Rye,  N.  Y.  and  A.  II.  Shaw, 
Bi’ooklyn,  N.  Y.  geo.  a.  goodwin. 


Tolman’s  Open-front  Fresh-air  Poultry  House 


Tolman’ s  Large  Open  Shelter.  Notire  roosts  and  nests,  capacity  for  400  early- 

hatched  pullets  on  range. 
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You  get  Better  Seeds 
at  Lower  Direct 
From  Grower  Prices 
when  you  buy  Ss- 
bell’s  Northern 
Grown  Seeds— they 
produce  better  pay¬ 
ing  farm  and  garden 
crops  and  finer  flowers. 

ISBELL'S  NEW  SEED 
BOOK  is  full  of  helpful 
information.  Contains 
descriptions  and  illus¬ 
trations  from  photo¬ 
graphs  and  in  colors. 
Quotes  prices  direct  from 
seed  growers.  A  postcard 
will  bring  it.  Write-r- 
Today.  Order  early,  \ 
many  seeds  are  scarce. 


YEARS 


DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY 
LOW  PRICE 


CATALOG 
k  FREEIj 


ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  Since  1878 
145  MECHANIC  ST,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


DREERS 

1936 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


Sent  free  to 
anyone  in¬ 
terested  in 
gardening. 
Contains  full 
information 
about  the  best 
of  the  new 
flowers  and 
vegetables  for  1936.  More  than 
a  catalog,  it  is  a  complete  guide 
to  those  whose  flower  and  veg¬ 
etable  gardens  are  a  source  of 
pride.  Reasonable  prices  — 
and  many  special  values. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

350  Dreer  I8#dg,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Seeds 

PrizeVegetables,^^^ 


Send 


Special  offer  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Maule’s 
tested  guaranteed  seeds 
— youi  choice  of  any  of 
these  Full  Oz.  packages 
for  10c  —  write  today  ! 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish 
Bloomsdale  Spinach 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Halt-Long  Carrot 
Purple  Top  Whits  GlobeTurnlp 
a  dime  for  each  Ounce 
package  you  want — do 
it  now  1 

JIatile’a  Seed  Book- 
free,  and  our  fa¬ 
mous  Easy-Pay- 
ment  Plan  for 
vegetable  and 
flower  seeds. 


I 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE.8I6  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,Pa. 


Sow  Scott’s  Clover— 

IPs  Purer. 

No  matter  whether  you  sow  Red,  Mammoth,  Alsike, 
Alfalfa  or  Sweet  Clover,  get  information  on  Scott's 
Seed  before  you  buy.  Avoid  troublesome  weeds 
and  small,  immature  grains.  Scott's  Clover  is 
carefully  selected  and  thoroughly  recleaned.  It 
goes  much  farther  and  produces  heavier  yields. 
E'en  the  price  per  bushel  is  no  higher  than  that 
of  other  good  seed  and  at  harvest  time  you’ll  reap 
your  reward  for  sowing  it.  Ask  for  our  freight 
paid  prices  (bags  free).  We’ll  also  send  you  a 
complete  set  of  Scott’s  Farm  bulletins,  containing 
up-to-the-minute  information.  Be  sure  to  get  our 
prices  before  you  buy. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO., 

70  SIXTH  ST.  •*  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


SALESMEN 

WANTED 

with  big  income, 

COBB  CO. 


To  sell  seeds  direct 
to  consumers.  Mar¬ 
ket  already  establish¬ 
ed.  Good  position 
Full  time  work  or  spare. 


FRANKLIN, 

MASS. 


Holmes*  Garden  Book  L^jLL! 

Describes  flowers  ancl  vegetables  worth  growing— New 
and  all  favorites.  HOLMES  .SEED  CO.,  Box  5,  (autou,  Ohio 


Rutger’s  Tomato  Seed  producing  plants'. 

75c  peroz.,  $2.50  H  lb.,  $8.00  per  lb.  Cash  with 
order.  WILLIAM  IK.,  HOOKSTRA,  Beverly,  New  Jersey 


LRGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS— General  mixture  $1.25 
and  balance  mixture  32,25  per  100  delivered.  WEST 
END  GLADIOLUS  GARDENS,  R-  D.  No.  2,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


T.AMOI.US  LIST  FOR  THE  ASKING 
Emory  Tilton,  1036  Prospect  Rd.,  Ashtabula.  0 


Gladiolus,  Peonies.  Iris.  Phlox, 
etc.  C  A  T  A  L  O  G  F  It  E  E  . 

M.  GILLET  Boa  263  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS 


Ilardiest  Alfalfa,  t5lo  lb  up.  Sweet  Clover,  4e  up— Free  samples. 
*  _  All  shipments  subject  inspection.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Association.,  Farijo,  N,.  D.(500  cooperating1  growers) 


Notes  from  a  Market 
Gardener 

It  follows  that  at  this  time  of  year  one 
begins  to  go  over  the  season’s  successes 
and  failures.  We,  as  market  gardeners, 
have  had  our  share  of  both.  The  plan,  in 
the  Spring,  looks  so  promising,  it  seems 
quite  failure-proof,  and  yet  we  always 
plan  more  than  we  can  possibly  accom¬ 
plish  even  under  the  best  of  conditions, 
which  we  do  not  usually  have. 

We  have  a  small  farm,  about  five  miles 
from  Summer  resorts.  We  try  to  have 
the  season  of  income  as  long  as  possible, 
and  the  general  idea  is  as  follows : 

We  have  a  small  greenhouse  without 
heat.  About  the  last  of  February  my 
husband  plants  his  first  seed  of  tomatoes, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  celery,  broc¬ 
coli  and  a  good  variety  of  annual  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  This  last  year  he  planned  to 
grow  all  his  own  vegetable  plants  require¬ 
ments  and  had  some  orders  from  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers.  The  annual  plants  we 
sell  for  window  boxes,  and  gardens  both 
to  permanent  and  temporary  residents. 
The  greenhouse  work  takes  most  of  his 
time  until  the  first  of  April,  when  he 
usually  begins  work  on  some  of  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  those  who  live  here  only  in  the 
Summer.  My  husband  is  also  a  landscape 
gardener,  and  does  both  maintenance  and 
construction  work,  which  takes  about  six 
weeks  of  his  time  in  the  Spring. 

We  have  a  native  vegetable  and  fruit 
route,  which  is  traveled  three  times  a 
week  beginning  about  the  first  of  July, 
although  irregular  trips  are  made  from 
the  middle  of  May.  Thus  our  plan  must 
cover  as  much  of  the  timely  and  native- 
grown  produce  as  possible.  Asparagus, 
scallions,  lettuce,  spinach,  bunched  car¬ 
rots  and  beets,  rhubarb  and  strawberries 
come  about  in  the  order  named.  With  the 
first  of  July  a  real  variety  begins  and 
we  count  on  the  largest  returns  from 
July  15  to  September  15.  We  endeavor 
to  carry  only  produce  from  our  own  farm, 
but  if  we  do  not  have  some  product 
through  negligence  or  sheer  inability  we 
purchase  them  “fresh”  from  nearby 
growers,  as  we  stress  the  freshness  and 
appearance  of  our  product.  Our  land  is 
clay,  and  early  peas  and  corn  we  usually 
hire  grown  for  us  by  a  brother-in-law,  as 
he  has  early  light  land. 

During  the  Summer  season  we  plan  to 
carry  all  native  berries  and  fruits  (some 
of  these  we  of  course  buy)  and  as  good 
a  variety  of  vegetables  as  we  can  supply. 
We  sell  some  of  our  produce  wholesale, 
when  crops  show  signs  of  maturing  faster 
than  the  retail  market  can  handle  them. 
Cabbage,  lettuce,  cauliflower,  corn,  string 
beans,  peas,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  turnip.  I 
crook-neck  squash.  Summer  squash,  broc¬ 
coli,  peppers,  cucumbers,  melons,  shell  ! 
beans,  carrots,  beets,  onions,  etc.,  are 
usually  carried. 

Last  year  from  one  quart  of  seed 
planted  we  harvested  11  bushels  of  string 
beans.  Nature’s  bounty  indeed!  Another 
year  husband  plans  to  grow  some  of  the 
less  well-known  vegetables,  such  as  leeks, 
and  a  small  variety  of  egg-plant  which  he 
has  found  feasible.  There  is  a  call  for 
these  and  for  parsley  and  mint,  so  that  he 
is  seriously  thinking  of  an  herb  garden  ! 

A  planting  of  carrots  immediately  after 
harvesting  the  strawberries  uses  any  ex¬ 
cess  of  fertilizer  and  makes  a  crop  of 
tender  hunch  carrots  when  others  are 
large  and  coarse  looking.  Many  of  the 
vegetables  are  planted  in  succession. 
Beets  are  usually  planted  two  or  three 
times  to  make  it  possible  to  gather  young 
and  tender  ones  for  bunching  and  can¬ 
ning.  We  plan  to  have  a  supply  of  pick¬ 
ling  cukes,  cauliflower  and  small  onions, 
and  green  tomatoes  both  for  ourselves 
and  to  sell  at  pickling  time. 

We  set  out  more  tomatoes  than  we 
should  need  for  retail  trade,  as  we  can 
use  the  greenhouse  benches  to  ripen  them 
after  frost  has  taken  those  of  other 
farmers.  Early  in  November  we  had  the 
last  of  our  melon  crop  and  they  were 
delicious  to  the  last. 

We  endeavor  to  take  care  of  any  small 
surpluses  either  by  canning  or  storing. 
For  instance  when  the  market  is  glutted 
with  strawberries,  I  plan  to  make  up  a 
good  supply  of  strawberry  jam,  some  of 
which  we  sell,  keeping  a  good  supply  for 
Winter.  One  family  keeps  my  husband 
supplied  with  native  wild  berries,  such  as 
blueberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries. 

There  are  a  few  crops  which  we  plan 
to  grow  greater  amounts  of.  so  as  to  have 
a  surplus  for  the  wholesale  market,  such 
as  late  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  tomatoes, 
late  sweet  corn,  carrots,  squash  and  shell 
beans.  Being  in  this  business  keeps  the 
home  take  supplied  with  all  of  this  va¬ 
riety  of  foods,  as  we  feel  that  the  farmer 
should  have  of  the  best  that  lie  grows 
first.  Our  own  milk.  eggs,  butter,  cream 
and  a  kind  of  cheese  which  I  make  also 
adds  to  the  variety.  Field  corn  is  grown 
for  the  pigs  and  hens  and  we  have  a  meal 
of  hulled  corn  now  and  then. 

In  the  Fall  my  husband  does  more  at 
his  trade  of  landscape-gardening.  Usually 
there  is  a  month's  work  outside  of  the 
farm  which  helps  out  on  the  farm  income, 
lie  had  hopes  of  working  up  a  route  in  a 
nearby  town  this  Winter  for  farm  prod- 
]  uets,  but  it  is  a  new  venture  and  we  do 
|  not  know  how  it  will  work  out.  Needless 
to  say  he  is  a  very  busy  man.  Father  I>. 
helps  with  the  chores  and  special  work  at 
times.  We  have  one  hired  man  from 
April  1  to  November  1  and  extra  hired 
help  at  different  times  through  the  season. 

A  new  venture  for  me  last  year  was 
using  up  some  pickling  cucumbers  that 
we  could  not  find  a  market  for.  Husband 


DIBBLE  S 


Get  This  Beautifully  Colored 

1936  BOOK -FREE 

Every  Year  thousands  of  America’s  most  successful 
farmers  wait  for  this  big  DIBBLE  GUIDE  —  they 
depend  on  it  for  their  purchases  because  it  is  full 
of  honest  information,  real  facts  and  the  latest  Plain 
Truth  about  the  Farm  Seed  Situation. 

Complete  Details  and  Description  of  all 
that  is  Newest  and  Best  About 

ALFALFA  •  CLOVER  •  GRASS  SEED  •  OATS 
BARLEY  •  PEAS  •  SPRING  WHEAT 
SOY  BEANS  •  CORN  •  POTATOES 

Forget  your  Seed  Problems  until  you  have  seen 
this  book!  It  will  solve  them  for  you.  You  can 
have  your  copy  at  once.  Your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  will  bring  it — by  Return  Mail— FREE. 

One  Quality  Only  —  The  Best  It  Is 
Possible  to  Grow  ! 


This  Book  FREE  •  Writ? 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Seedgrower 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


■HARRIS  StfDS 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 


the 


Harris  “King 


North’1 


HARRIS’  Seeds  are  especially  bred  here 
on  our  own  Farm  to  give  the  best  results 
for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short. 
Our  famous  early  strains  of  Peppers, 
Tomatoes,  Sweet  Corn,  Musk- 
melons,  Squash,  etc.  are  noted  every¬ 
where  for  their  high  quality  and  large  yields. 

Send  for  FREE  Catalogue  Today! 

If  you  grow  for  market  be  sure  to  ask  for  our  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 


\ket  Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  Gist. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R-F.d.  No.  32,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 

■■■——a— mmm waw nr  mt »« 


NEW  CATALOG 
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Attractive  Prices 

FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

SHRUBS  -  SEEDS 

and  Flowers 

Storrs  and  Harrison’s  Big 
1936  Catalog  is  now  ready. 

Featuring  nursery  stock 
of  the  highest  quality  at 
prices  which  will  please 
you.  Whatever  your  plans 
for  planting  this  Spring, 
our  catalog  will  save  you 
money.  Our  82  years  of 
fair  dealings  insure  satis¬ 
faction. 

Write  Today  for 
FREE  CATALOG 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

Established  1S54 

BOX  531  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  56-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys '  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


ees  Of  Select  Quality  For  Spring  Planting 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  150,- 
000  one-year  apple,  limited  quantity 
two-year-olds,  best  new  and  older 
varieties.  150,000  select  Peach  trees 
one-year  and  June  Buds.  Nut  trees 
all  kinds.  Ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
We  specialize  in  growing  apple  and 
peach  trees  for  commercial  orchar- 
dists.  All  stock  thoroughly  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name. 

1936  Catalog  Ready  —  It’s  free, 
ntiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Four  year  old  transplanted  trees, 

6  to  10  inches  tail.  POSTPAID 


Kf\  EVER-  10  each  of  5  +  B  POST 
JU  GREENS  varieties  fcuPAID 
Offer  No.  1  Offer  No.  2 

Balsam  Fir,  6-12  in.  Mugho  Pine,  3-6  in. 
Colo.  Blue  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Douglas  Fir,  6-12  in. 

Black  Hill  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Austrian  Pine,  6-9  in. 

Scotch  Pine,  4-10  in.  Amer.  Arborvitae,  6-9  in. 

Englemann  Spruce,  3-6  in.  White  Spruce,  4-10  in. 
All  4  and  5  year  old  Transplanted  trees. 
Combination  Price  for  Both  Offers  Above 
100  FINE  TREES  for  only  $3.75  POSTPAID 


CUi  Jweb  GuoAMUeedtoLiue 


;  £  WESTERN  MAINE  box  r-2 

2  '  FOREST  NURSERY,  FRYEBURG.  ME. 


West  HiltNurseries 

Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialist 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia.  TTrbana. 
Golden  Muscat.  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  CATALOG  FREE 


PS 


Earliest  Tomato 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD.  Big  Red 

Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters.  Everlastings, 
Pinks.  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  4Ar  20c  in 

10  Packets  for  XUC  Canada. 
— — — —  »Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 

rBCC  with  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Shrubs.  Cou- 
T  UtE.  pon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  VVls. 


Livingston’s  Giant 
OXHEART 

The  big  tomato  everybody  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  One  of  our  best  intro¬ 
ductions.  Distinctive  shape  and  site, 
i  Outstanding  variety.  Giant  of  them 
all.  Perfect  in  form  and  quality. 
Almost  seedless.  Order  now. 

_ _ Full  size  packet  10c  postpaid. 

FREE  CATALOG  different  from  any  other! 
THE  LIVINGSTON  SEED  CO. 

52  E.  Spring  St.  86  th  Year  Columbus,  Ohio 


El \  T"H" 


HMD  TENDERCBEEN 

■  SPINACH^^H 


It 


NEW  ORIENTAL  INTRODUCTION— Delicious, 
healthful,  vegetable  “greens’*.  All  season  plant. 

Ready  to  use  in  25  days.  Flourishes  in  hot 
weather  when  other  greens  are  gone.  To  intro¬ 
duce  this  healthful  vegetable  and  our  Superior 
Pure  Bred  Seeds  and  Plants  we  will  mail  you 
_nri-a  125  seeds  with  planting  instructions  and 
L  ||  L  k  Our  Big  180-page  illustrated  1936  Catalog. 
I  IhEmIm  Write  today.  Sendee  stamp  tocover  postage. 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN 

Box  204  Rockford,  Illinois 
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TEST-PROVEN 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 

Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Potatoes.  Husking-  Corn, 
Silage  Corn,  Cabbage,  Soy  Beans  and  Field 
Beans. 

Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses,  Mil¬ 
lets,  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  etc. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 

To  Fertilize  soil,  Treat  Seed,  Protect  Crops. 
Write  for  Further  Details.  Prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box 


NEW,  EARLY 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than 
old  favorites,  more  uniform  in  ripening, 
better  type  and  quality.  Similar  to 
Golden  Cross  Bantam,  but  ripening  one 
to  nearly  three  weeks  earlier.  They 
catch  the  early  market  high  prices.  Our 
series  of  hybrids  planted  at  one  time  pro¬ 
duces  surprising  yields  of  delicious  corn 
over  a  four  weeks  period. 

Reasonable.  Discounts  on  Early  Orders. 

R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Giant  Fluffy Ruff/esVetunia 

301 PKT. 


Exquisitely  ruffled  waved 
and  fringed,  4  to  5  inches 
across.  Gorgeous  colors 

— Pinks,  Scarlets,  Lav¬ 
enders,  Purples,  etc. — 
many  mottled  and 
blotched.  Delightfully 
fragrant.  Basytogrow.Full 
30c-pkt. — Send  10c  to¬ 
day!  Vicks  Garden  and 
Floral  Guide  free — low 
prices,  many  special  offers. 
,$776  Vick  Bldg.,  Phila., 


Burpee's  Turnips 
3  Ozs.  for  IO< 


A  sensational  bargain  to  enable  you  to 
prove  for  yourself  that  Burpee’s  Seeds 
are  the  best  that  grow.  Special  Offer:  3  ozs.  of  Turnip 
Seed — 1  oz.  each  of  Purple  Top  White  Globe,  Snow¬ 
ball,  and  Purple  Top  Yellow  Globe  Rutabaga  (Regu¬ 
lar  value  45c),  sent  postpaid  for  only  10c.  Burpee  s 
Seed  Catalog  FREE.  All  best  vegetables  and  flowers. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  885  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

Seed  Oats 

p  I. ,  i-  -itini-i  One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
OcnSclIlwn  cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per 
acre  are  frequent.  Large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
42-44  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  You  should  by  all  means  try 
these  high  quality  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low  price 
in  quantities.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy 
Beans.  Woodburn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  Samples  Wanted  and  Catalog.  J 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65  MELROSE,  OHIO 


ALONEY’S 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  -  FLOWERS 


Fruit  Trees  -  Berries 

All  Maloney  Healthy,  Hardy,  Up¬ 
land  grown  stock  is  described  in 
our  new  free  catalog.  Altho  g'ood 
nursery  stock  is  scarce  again  this 
season  —  we  have  kept  up  our 
plantings  and  are  able  to  deliver 
the  same  kind  that  has  built  us 
such  a  splendid  reputation  during 
the  past  5-2  years.  Send  for  your 
catalog.  Read  about  this  season’s 
special  values  and  order  early. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

38  Main  Street  Dansxilte,  N.  V. 


/END  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Cabbage 


World’s  most  popu- 1 
lar  Cabbage,  enough  seeds  I 
for  250  plants.  FREE  with  I 
Maule’s  Seed  Book.  Send| 

3c  for  postage.  Or,  send  $1 
for  1/2  16.  postpaid.  You’ll 
grow  prize  vegetables  and 
'flowers  with  Maule's  test¬ 
ed,  guaranteed  seeds.  Y’ou  may  want  to 
use  Maule’s  famous  Easy-Payment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  870  Maule  Bldg.,  PHILA,  PA. 


N.  J.  Certified 
TOMATO  SEED 


RUTGERS 


This  new  variety  was  developed  and  introduced  by 
Lyman  G.  Schermerhorn  of  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  The  fruit  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  shape  to  the  Marglobe,  hut  larger,  firmer 
and  a  heavier  cropper.  This  will  he  the  leading 
variety  of  Tomato  in  the  future.  Pkg.  20c:  Oz. 
50c;  'U  Lb.  $1.50;  Lb.  $5.00,  postage  prepaid. 


Send  Fer  1936  Catalog  Of  Seeds  And  Plants 


OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS  —  LARGEST 
GROWERS  OF  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  N.  J. 


flltED  orrn  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Timothy,  Sweet 
IrLUVCn  JlCu  Plover,  Pasture  Mixtures,  Soy 
Beans,  Seed  Corn,  and  Seed  Oats.  All  Northwestern 
Ohio  grown,  showing  high  purity  and  germination. 
Free  from  noxious  weeds.  High  quality  seed  reasonably 
priced  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  particular 
farmer  and  conservative  buyer.  Write  today  for  price 
list  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  Co.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  today. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &.  Seed  House 
Box  It.  Geneva.  Ohio 


K 

Best  Paying 
Varieties  -  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries.  Blackberries7  Get  our 
40  page  catalogue ,  its  tree.  Giv¬ 
ing  full  information  on  varieties 
and  cultural  directions.  Its 
America’s  leading  plant  guide 
E.  W-  TOWNSEND  SONS 
19  Vine  St.  Salisbury,Maryland 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY-APPROVED  VARIETIES 


I 


PERDUE  CTRAWBEBRY 

PLANT'S  I 


tji  *)  State  Certified — Millions  of  new  &  standard 
varieties.  $2.50-$4.5O  per  1000.  Premier  & 
Big  Joe,  1 000- $3. 00 : 5000-$  1 4.00.  Eastern  Shore 
Grown.  True  to  name  plants.  Safe  del.  guaranteed.  Free 
Catalog.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box  20-A,  SHOWELL,  MD. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  l>el. 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buv  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


BEST  QUALITY  Wisconsin  noxious  free  Clover, 
$12.70  bu.  delivered.  Timothy,  $2.95.  LLOYD 
SCHULD,  Dealer ,  Jefferson.  Wis-  Agents  wanted. 


OIL  EMULSION,  20c 


Lime-Sulfur,  Dry  Mix,  Rotenone. 
List  free.  ALIEN  CO„I‘ittsto«vn,N.  J. 


51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified 

DORSETT  and  FAIRFAX  also 
all  other  leading  standard  and 
everbearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices, 
descriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  — WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America. 


SAVE  MONEYS 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 


Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


FREE  PI  ANT  CATALOG 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Book. 

Describes  ami  illustrates  in  colors  the 
leading  varieties  of  Strawberries , 
Raspberries, Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Etc .  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  grower.  Tells  how  we  grow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants;  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book., 
A  postal  will  bring  your  free  copy 1 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS  j 
25  Vino  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED-  —  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
L.  &  F.  DONDEKO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.30th  SI., IM.Y. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  ehonld  have  Rayner'e  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
,  berries.  Folly  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE,  WRITE  TODAY. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


THAT  k 

LEASE  A 


Berry  Plants  of  Superior  Quality 

5,000,000  Strawberry  Plants  —  Mas¬ 
todon,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill, 
Premier  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants. 
Grape  Vines,  Currant  and  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes.  Asparagus  roots.  Our 
Spring  1936  Catalog  is  chuck  full  of 
good  things.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 
—  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  — 
Box  A  -  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES!! 

800  Gem,  .,2.50;  300  Mastadon,  $2.40;  000  Dorsett,  $1  50:  800 
Dunlap.  $1.00.  Postpaid.  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Garden 
Seeds,  Raspberry.  Blackberry  Plants.  Get  our  prices 
before  you  buy.  Catalogue  FREE. 

ESSIG  NUJRSERY  Dept,  B  Bridgman,  Mich. 


bought  some  gallon  pickle  and  mayonaise 
jars  and  Mother  B.  and  I  put  up  about 
13  gallons  of  sweet  mixed  pickles.  We 
are  hoping  that  they  will  be  good,  al¬ 
though  we  had  such  a  hard  time,  on  short 
notice,  to  find  a  recipe  calling  for  the 
things  we  had  that  was  not  too  commer¬ 
cial  and  difficult  for  amateurs.  They  look 
fine  and  are  very  attractive  with  the  dark 
green  of  the  cucumbers,  the  red  of  the 
peppers  and  white  of  cauliflower  and 
onions.  These  last  few  years  have  seen 
me  trying  many  things  that  I  never 
dreamed  of  attempting — such  as  butter 
and  cheese-making — sausage  and  canning 
meat  and  large  quantities  of  jam,  etc. 
But  fortunately  for  my  courage  I  have 
had  very  good  luck  with  them,  so  far. 

Last  Winter  we  were  having  quantities 
of  extra  skim-milk  and  I  was  at  my  wit’s 
end  to  figure  a  way  to  use  it.  My  hus¬ 
band  who  is  always  anxious  and  willing 
to  try  new  things  suggested  cheese.  We 
ate  many  pounds  of  it  before  Spring.  I 
made  up  lots  of  about  20  quarts  of  milk 
at  a  time.  The  method :  In  the  evening  I 
set  about  20  quarts  of  milk  in  a  warm 
place  and  dissolved  about  1%  pills  of 
junket  in  it  and  let  it  set  until  it  sepa¬ 
rated,  so  that  the  thick  part  was  in  a 
solid,  but  tender  lump.  Then  I  cut  this 
curd  quite  fine  with  a  knife  and  poured  it 
into  two  bags  to  drain  for  about  12  hours. 
Then  we  placed  weights  on  it  for  about 
one-half  hour  to  get  all  of  the  water  out 
of  it.  Next  in  a  mixing  bowl  we  placed 
the  curd  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and 
two  four-ounce  cans  of  pimento,  ground 
and  mixed  this  thoroughly  with  a  potato 
masher,  the  wire  variety,  adding  enough 
cream  to  make  it  spread  nicely.  This  is 
delicious  in  flavor  and  a  lovely  salmon 
color.  I  kept  it  in  mayonnaise  jars  in  a 
cool  place.  It  makes  a  delicious  sandwich 
and  a  hearty  one  also.  I  neglected  to  say 
that  the  milk  was  sweet  when  set  with 
the  junket.  It  helps  the  texture  of  the 
cheese  to  knead  the  curd  while  it  is  still 
in  the  bags,  after  the  weighting  process. 

I  was  not  brought  up  on  a  farm  hut  I 
would  not  live  anywhere  else  from  choice 
now.  I  find  it  such  a  satisfactory  life. 
I  am  never  without  plenty  to  do,  and  I 
cannot  understand  that  attitude  of  many 
1  know  who  complain  of  being  bored.  One 
friend  asked  me  “How  do  you  get  inter¬ 
ested  in  anything?”  What  a  question  to 
answer !  I  cannot  remember  the  time 
when  there  were  not  at  least  half  a  dozen 
things  I  was  just  aching  to  get  at ! 

MRS.  R.  A.  B. 


Looking  Toward  Spring 

It  is  probable  that  the  Winter  land¬ 
scape  does  not  appeal  to  some,  though 
they  may  vision  the  beauty  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  Yet  all  the  landscape  is 
alive,  though  sleeping,  and  will  soon 
awaken  with  the  lengthening  days  and  in¬ 
creasing  warmth  of  the  sun. 

During  the  warm  days  of  Summer  and 
Fall  the  plants  manufactured  and  stored 
up  within  themselves  the  food  material 
necessary  for  the  early  Spring  growth 
and,  when  this  growth  is  completed,  they 
will  again  prepare  for  the  next  year — 
tucked  within  the  sleeping  buds  are  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  that  will, 
under  the  influence  of  light,  warmth  and 
moisture  shortly  break  forth  and  display 
their  beauty. 

All  life  is  dependent  upon  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  world  for  its  existence.  Though  there 
are  plants  that  can  destroy  life,  the  great 
majority  are  life  sustainers.  It  has  been 
said,  “No  grass,  no  life,”  which  is  indeed 
a  fact.  The  grass-eating  animals,  the 
cattle,  sheep  and  others,  are  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  vegetation  for  their  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  flesh-eating  animals  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  lierbivoria  for  their  ex¬ 
istence.  There  is  also  a  group  of  animals 
that  use  both  animals  and  vegetables  in 
their  diet — yet  all  are  primarily  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  vegetable  world. 

How  the  plant  collects  the  crude  food 
material  from  the  soil  and  spreads  it 
out  among  the  leaves  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  sunlight  is  fairly  understood ;  how  the 
different  substances  are  selected  is  not 
known ;  how  it  is  that  one  plant  is  pois¬ 
onous  and  another  along  side  is  whole¬ 
some  is  unknown. 

The  chemical  substances  collected  with 
the  water,  which  forms  the  sap,  is  carried 
to  the  leaves  and  there  exposed  to  the 
sunlight.  Here  mysterious  changes  take 
place,  the  crude  materials  being  con¬ 
verted  into  starch,  sugar  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  capable  of  sustaining  the  life  of 
the  plant  and  animals.  How  these 
changes  are  effected  is  entirely  unknown  ; 
many  investigators  are  trying  to  discover 
the  secret. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  successful 
growth  plants  require  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  and  these  chemicals 
are  present  in  all  soils  in  varying  pro¬ 
portions.  There  are  10  or  12  others  also 
required  by  various  plants  in  very  small 
amounts ;  these  are  usually  present  in 
limited  quantity,  often  absent,  when  one 
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of  these  is  found  wanting  it  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  soil. 

The  plant  being  unable  to  use  solid 
material,  it  is  necessary  that  all  sub¬ 
stances  capable  of  supplying  plant  food 
lie  soluble  in  the  soil  water,  otherwise 
they  cannot  be  taken  up  by  t  lie  plants. 

Phosphorus  and  potash  exist  in  the 
soil  in  combination  with  other  chemicals 
and  are  always  attainable,  with  nitrogen 
it  is  a  different  matter. 

Nitrogen,  as  a  gas,  exists  with  other 
elements  in  the  air,  it  is  carried  to  the 
earth  in  the  rains,  some  is  absorbed  by 
the  surface  soil.  In  the  soil  it  forms 
unstable  compounds,  but  there  are  soil 
bacteria  whose  promise  it  is  to  collect 
the  free  nitrogen  and  so  impound  it  that 
it  will  remain  until  the  plant  is  in  need. 

Everything  that  lives  dies  and  so  great 
is  the  death  rate  that  if  it  were  not  for 
certain  other  bacteria  whose  business  to 
live  upon  this  matter  and  hasten  its 
decay,  existence  would  be  impossible. 
These  bacteria  break  this  matter  up,  re¬ 
turning  the  elements  in  these  remains 
again  to  the  earth,  from  whence  they 
are  again  collected  by  plant  life  and 
thus  continually  goes  “round  and  around.” 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that  green 
mosses  and  liverworts  that  grow  on  the 
soil  in  damp  and  shaded  places,  and  also 
the  green  scum  seen  upon  ponds,  have 
the  power  to  collect  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  return  it  to  the  soil.  H.  w.  s. 


Books  Reviewed 

“The  Merry  Out-of-Doors,”  by  Lila 
Hurley,  is  another  instructive  book  for 
children  who  delight  in  nature  study. 
Dedicating  this  book  to  her  mother,  a 
lover  of  nature  and  of  poetry,  Miss  Hur¬ 
ley  has  written  some  attractive  little 
rhymes  to  introduce  many  inhabitants  of 
the  merry  out-of-doors  to  children  who 
are  willing  to  develop  their  powers  of 
perception  and  observation. 

Handsomely  illustrated  with  ferns, 
flowers,  birds,  etc.,  this  book  will  en¬ 
chant  children  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  price  is  $1  and  it  is  published  bv 
Stephen  Daye  Press,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


“Maple  Sugar  Time.”  by  Boyce  S.  Pit¬ 
kin,  is  a  most  informative  book  on  the 
making  of  maple  sugar.  While  describing 
the  visit  of  two  small  boys  to  their 
grandfather’s  farm  at  Marshfield,  Vt.,  in 
language  simple  enough  for  a  child  of 
seven  to  read  and  understand,  it  contains 
much  that  will  also  be  of  interest  to  his 
elders. 

The  reader  rides  on  the  sap  sled  with 
Bob  and  Don  and  in  imagination  helps 
them  to  scatter  the  buckets,  boil  the  sap 
and  draw  off  the  syrup. 

There  are  several  handsome  photo¬ 
graphs  which  are  supplemented  by  au¬ 
thentic  drawings  and  the  book  has  a  de¬ 
lightful  flavor  of  grand  old  Vermont.  It 
is  published  by  the  Stephen  Daye  Press. 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  the  price  is  $1.  Boys 
and  girls  will  enjoy  reading  a  book  of  this 
kind  over  and  over  again. 
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Plowing  Contest  Winner 

Just  as  Allis-Chalmers  plows  won 
the  major  plowing  matches  of  1935 
.  .  this  MODERN  plow  will  please 
you  with  its  fine  work.  Simple* * 
strong,  light  draft  .  .  built  for  fast 
plowing.  Extra  high  clearance  between 
beams  and  points  .  .  extra  wide  clear¬ 
ance  between  bottoms.  High  Lift.  Finer 
depth  adjustment.  Spring  release  hitch. 
Quick  detachable  shares.  Finest  plow 
built  — for  FREE  catalog  write  Dept.  10. 


6ne  of  the  plow* 
ing  trophies  woo 
bv  Allis-Chalmers' 
plows  in  193  5. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 

TRACTOR  DIVISION  MILWAUKEE.  U.  S  A 


ospRflumo 

^fjhsSpraijers 


GiveYou 
ratiowest€os 
WhatYouWantMost 
Dependable  Pressure 
Uniformly 
Maintained 


IF  you  raise  Potatoes 
or  T ruck  Crops  or 
have  an  Orchard,  it 
will  pay  you  to  send 
for  our  Catalog.  Itde- 
scribes a  complete  line 
of  Traction  and  Pow¬ 
er  Sprayers,  including 
tractor  and  truck-op¬ 
erated  models.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  for  Free 
Catalog  today. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Makers  of  Sprayers  for 
More  Than  54  Years 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


YOU  NEED  THIS 

Pvaiw 

tfi  patented  construction  cuts  cleaner, 
easier,  closer.  Rustproof  chrome  finish; 
non-pinching  grips;  new  "one-hand"  catch. 

Two  size*.  Surprisingly  economical.  See  why 
prominent  gardeners  everywhere  say  it's 
'best  at  any  price."  $1.75  (Ladies  siie 
$1.25)  postpaid. 

"SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS  IN  PRUNING  ' 

40-pp.  book,  written  by  a  prominent  au¬ 
thority,  FREE  with  purchase  of  a  "Snap- 
Cut"  Pruner,  or  sent  for  10c. 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON.  INC. 

62  Wain  STREET  OAKVILLE  CONN. 


Send 
for  tkift 
Valuable  Book 
“Secrets  of  Saco 
cess  in  Pruning'* 


prices 


^ -  C»yil  P^Ideal 

Farm  Ditcher,Terracer, Grader 

ditches,  open,  tile  drainage®'*®®^ 
Ssttpy  or  irrigation.  Terraces  to  conserve 
sa  moisture,  saves  top-soil,  builds  levees. 
M  «Send  for  FREE  literature  Owens- 
^JUgglboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co., 

U^3y°wensboro> 


¥  Box  34 

'Model 


suit 

every 

vpurse 


VIKING  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  S  H.  P. 

It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates, 
Seeds,  Mows,  Pulls  Loads,  etc. 

1  Cylinder.  3>£  M.P.  Models 

Write  for  Complete  Ca talon 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

j  Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York.  N.Y. 
‘  3189  E.Henn.Ave.  89-92  Went  Street 


mm 


Save  Money  On 

TRACTOR  LUGS 

pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts.  Brand  new. 
Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
for  32  page  free  catalog, 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 
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The  Pheasant  and  the 
Farmer 

In  issue  of  December  7  I  read  an  ar¬ 
ticle  by  W.  A.,  entitled  “The  Pheasant 
and  the  Farmer.”  I  most  heartily  agree 
with  all  he  says  as  I  have  had  much 
damage  to  my  crops  caused  by  pheasants. 
In  addition  I  have  suffered  considerable 
damage  from  deer. 

I  own  a  farm  of  10S  acres  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  am  trying  to  make 
an  honest  living  for  my  wife  and  two 
children  by  market  gardening  and  raising 
fruit. 

The  pheasants  bothered  my  crops  all 
the  Summer.  I  planted  two  acres  of 
early  sweet  corn  for  my  first  planting. 
The"  pheasants  pulled  and  dug  up  half  of 
it.  This  was  a  great  loss  as  I  had  sale 
for  all  of  the  two  acres  at  a  good  price 
if  the  pheasants  had  left  it  alone.  I  re¬ 
planted  but  the  corn  ripened  with  my 
second  planting  and  prices  had  dropped. 
During  the  Summer  the  pheasants  picked 
into  several  thousand  ears,  making  them 
unfit  for  market  and  making  the  remain¬ 
der  difficult  to  gather  because  of  the  de¬ 
lay  involved  by  sorting. 

After  my  buckwheat  was  cut  and 
shocked  they  divided  tlieir  operations  be¬ 
tween  my  corn  and  buckwheat  fields.  One 
day  my  uncle  and  I  counted  over  25 
pheasants  coming  out  of  my  buckwheat 
field. 

The  only  time  pheasants  became  scarce 
was  during  the  time  the  law  was  off  of 
them.  I  know  of  20  male  birds  shot  on 
my  farm  but  all  birds  missed  by  the 
hunters  went  to  an  adjoining  farm  of 
about  600  acres.  On  this  farm  very  little, 
if  any,  hunting  was  allowed.  After 
hunting  season  was  over  they  returned 
to  my  farm  and  husked  corn  until  I  re¬ 
moved  it  to  the  barn. 

I  have  a  young  orchard  of  500  trees, 
some  of  them  set  out  last  Spring  and 
some  nearly  two  years  ago.  I  planned  on 
part  of  my  living  coming  from  these 
trees  but  unless  I  can  do  something 
about  the  deer,  am  afraid  they  will  be 
almost  a  total  loss.  The  deer  bothered 
my  garden  all  Summer,  eating  off  my  pea 
vines  and  nipping  at  some  of  the  other 
vegetables.  In  September  they  started 
in  on  the  orchard,  breaking  four  young 
trees  off  at  the  ground  and  eating  off  the 
buds  and  tips  of  the  branches.  To  date 
they  have  already  damaged  more  than  50 
of  them  and  torn  five  all  to  pieces. 

I  sent  word  to  the  game  warden  in 
September  but  he  didn’t  come  to  investi¬ 
gate.  So  on  November  19  I  wrote  to  Al¬ 
bany  to  the  Conservation  Commission. 
They  replied  they  would  send  a  man  to 
investigate  and,  if  conditions  warranted, 
would  give  me  a  permit  to  shoot  the  deer. 
I  waited  over  a  week  and  no  representa¬ 
tive  came,  so  I  went  to  see  my  Assembly- 
man.  He  wrote  to  them  and  the  game 
warden  came  within  three  days.  He  said 
he  would  recommend  a  permit  and  I  re¬ 
ceived  same  in  two  days.  This  permit  is 
for  six  months  only  and  gives  me  the 
right  to  shoot  deer  only  when  they  are 
actually  doing  damage  or  about  to  do 
damage  to  my  young  trees.  If  successful 
I  must  deliver  the  carcass  to  a  State 
hospital  seven  miles  from  my  home. 

The  deer  only  come  on  my  farm  during 
the  night.  During  the  day  they  stay  on 
the  600-acre  farm. 

It  doesn't  seem  fair  to  me,  after  having 
so  much  damage  done,  that  I  have  to  sit 
up  nights  to  wratch  my  orchard  and  if  I 
shoot  a  deer  eating  or  about  to  eat  my 
young  trees  to  drive  14  miles  to  deliver 
same.  I  like  to  hunt  but  I  also  have  to 
make  a  living  for  my  family. 

There  lias  been  some  talk  of  raising  the 
license  fee  so  as  to  put  out  more  game. 
I  would  suggest  that  if  the  fee  is  raised 
that  the  extra  money  so  derived  be  used 
to  repay  farmers  for  the  damages  suf¬ 
fered  from  game  protected  by  law. 

It  does  seem  to  me  the  sportsmen  get 
all  the  breaks.  The  Conservation  De¬ 
partment  pays  huge  sums  of  money  each 
year  to  game  wardens  to  help  pi’otect  the 
game  but  no  money  is  paid  to  protect 
farmers  from  damage  done  by  that  game. 
I  cannot  even  keep  a  hound  for  the  pur- 
!  pose  of  scaring  off  the  deer  as  the  law 
states  that  deer  shall  not  he  pursued  by 
dogs  and  that  “dogs  pursuing  or  killing 
deer  in  any  county  of  the  State  may  be 
I  destroyed.  h.  d. 


THE  MAILBAG 


APPLES  IN  SOUTHERN  MICHIGAN 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  find  out  the 
different  kinds  of  apples  grown  in  South¬ 
ern  Michigan  40  or  50  years  ago? 

D.  T.  L. 


BALDWIN  SPOT 

As  a  fruit-grower  I  am  bringing  up  the 
old  subject  of  Baldwin  spot.  This  affects 
Northern  Spy  as  bad  as  it  does  Baldwin, 
also  Stayman  Winesap  in  a  small  degree. 
Is  this  helped  or  hindered  by  any  methods 
of  spraying,  fertilization,  tillage,  time  of 
picking,  or  various  methods  of  storage? 
Apparently  weather  conditions  or  dry  sea¬ 
sons  do  not  affect  it.  since  the  year  1934 
was  extremely  dry  in  this  locality,  and 
1935  was  considerably  wetter,  yet  Bald¬ 
win  spot  was  very  prevalent  on  both 
Baldwin  and  Spy  apples.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  the  small  sized  ap¬ 
ples  are  the  least  affected.  Who  has  in¬ 
formation  which  would  help  apple-grow¬ 
ers  combat  this  curse  of  Baldwin  and 
i  Spy  apples?  w.  c.  o. 


The  Features  You  Can’t  See 
in  a  Plow  Are  as  Important  as 

Those  You  Can 


•  The  reputation  of  McCormick- 
Deering  Plows  is  based  on  the 
features  that  don’t  show  up  on  the 
surface  just  as  much  as  on  those 
you  can  see.  Years  of  experience 
designing  plows,  precision  manu¬ 
facturing  methods,  skilled  work¬ 
manship,  and  careful  selection  and 
treatment  of  materials  make  up 
the  ’'hidden  quality”  you  get  in 
McCormick-Deering  Plows. 

Whether  you  want  a  walking 
plow  or  a  multiple-bottom  tractor 


plow  your  safest  investment  is 
McCormick-Deering.  This  is  the 
line  that  has  plows  of  every  type 
and  bottoms  for  every  soil.  Be¬ 
sides  walking  and  tractor  plows 
there  are  sulky  and  gang  plows, 
two-way  plows,  and  various  sizes 
and  types  of  disk  plows. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer 
can  provide  plows  built  especially 
for  your  kind  of  conditions.  See 
him  when  you  are  in  the  market 
for  a  plow. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated)  .  .... 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-PEERING 


N6  NEW 
INVENTION 

New  Profits 
Gardeners 


Grow  your  own  vegetable  and  flower  plants  from 
seeds,  bulbs  or  cuttings— start  them  earlier— save 
money— be  sure  of  true  strains,  sturdy  plants. 
New  portable  “Plant  Starter”  is  a  miniature 
greenhouse,  hot-water  heated.  Heater  burns 
oil.  Electric  models  have  thermostatically  con¬ 
trolled  element  instead  of  burner.  Handier  than 
hot-bed— move  it  anywhere.  Has  two  heat  zones. 
Knocks  down  for  storage.  Lustra  Glass  admits 
ultra-violet  sun  rays.  Made  of  weatherproof 
“Super-Board.”  Copper  tank  and  boiler. 

15  DAYS  TRIAL  Guarantee1 


(Holds  18  Flats) 


31x67-  $19.95 
(Holds  33  Flats) 


fiCfi 

'I  131*41 

■  Winches 


A  “Plant  Starter”  quick¬ 
ly  pays  for  itself  —  sell 
plants  to  neighbors  and 
friends  — save  money  on 
your  own.  Don’trisk  delay 
when  rush  comes  — order 
from  this  ad,  now  — state 
shipping  date.  Send  $5 
with  order,  pay  balance 
on  delivery. 


Electric  Models 
$1  extra 
(State  Voltage) 

Keene  Flats 
6J-i>^xl3'f 

Only  lie  each 


(All  Prices 
F.O.B.  Factory) 


KEENE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  426-B  RACINE,  WiS. 


•  LOW-COST,  ONE-CUN 

POWER  SPRAYER 


6  to  7  Gallons 
300-350  ibs.  Pressure 

A  high-pressure,  two-cyl¬ 
inder  outfit  for  spraying, 
whitewashing,  disinfect¬ 
ing.  etc.  BEAN  quality 
from  end  to  end  . . .  with 
Porcelain-lined  Cylin¬ 
ders,  BEAN  Pressure 
Regulator,  Trouble-Less 
Ball  Valves  and  Timken- 
equipped  BEAN-Special  Cushman  Cub  3  hp.  Engine 
(Wico  Magneto).  FREE  . . .  write  for  new  catalog 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  COKPOBAIION 
28  llosmer  Street  248  W.  Julian  Street 

Lansing,  Mich.  San  Jose.  Calif. 


si 3  lunus,  au  colors — dwarf  Bedding  ,  3 PI2A 
y^  arso  -  flowered  Balcony;  velvety.  44 
AolotchedStarof  California;-! pkt.of each!  ■■ 
®9Send  10c  today.  Maule’s  Seed  Bank  free 

*Wiii.  Henry  Maule,  872  Mauie  Bldg.,  Plata.  Pa. 


3UMEW 

KiNKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmownr 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO . 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Mina. 


C  atalog 
Free 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. '  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  f 


QUALITY  POTATOES 
are  Always  Saleable 


You  get  both  QUALITY 
and  QUANTITY  per  Acre 
when  you  plant 


THE  IRON  AGE  WAY 

It  is  the  Irregular  spacing  combined  with  the  misses 
and  doubles  which  in  a  large  measure  produces  the 
extremes  in  sizes. — The  “Jumbos”  where  there  are 
misses  and  wide  spacing  and  the  seconds  and  thirds 
where  there,  are  doubles  and  close  spacing — Space  your 
seed  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  —  PLANT 
THE  IRON  AGE  WAY. 


IRON  AGE  POTATO  PLANTERS  are  built  in  One, 
Two,  Three  or  Four  Row  sizes — Assisted  Feed  or  Auto¬ 
matic  —  Seed 
Hoppers  inter¬ 
changeable.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  attach¬ 
ments  available 
for  high  or  low 
analysis  Fertil¬ 
izers.  Convertible 
disc  covering 
gangs  for  ridge 
covering  or  shal¬ 
low  covering  in 
the  furrow.  MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Bo*  1230,Y3rk,  Pa. 

Please  send  Catalog  1234, 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 
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More  About  Quack  Grass 

In  regard  to  quack  grass,  December  7 
issue,  I  presume  the  writer  means  the 
kind  of  grass  that  has  a  round  white  root 
that  goes  right  through  potatoes,  the  kind 
which  when  well  developed  makes  a  mass 
as  tough  as  a  door  mat  and  very  hard  to 
plow. 

My  way  is  to  plow  early  in  September 
and  again  just  before  the  ground  freezes 
here  in  Connecticut.  My  present  one  and 
a  half  acre  bed  of  strawberries  is  in 
ground  that  two  years  ago  was  one  of  the 
worst  patches  of  wire  gras  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  have  recently  plowed  two  acres 
of  land  badly  infested,  only  one  plowing 
but  very  late,  the  day  before  the  ground 
froze.  I  am  to  set  strawberries  in  the 
Spring.  If  you  want  to  get  a  good  even 
stand  of  this  kind  of  grass  all  you  need 
to  do  is  to  plow  in  the  Spring  and  har¬ 
row  well  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow. 
That  will  spread  it  all  over  the  field.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  this  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  improve  the  land. 

The  advantage  of  my  way  is  that  I  rot 
the  sod  with  September  sun  and  rain, 
then  the  late  plowing  turns  the  young- 
tender  shoots  under  and  they  simply  give 
up.  I  haven't  said  anything  about  har¬ 
rowing.  If  the  ground  is  really  plowed, 
not  ripped  up,  it  can  be  plowed  again 
very  late.  You  can  harrow  just  before 
the  late  plowing,  it  makes  plowing  easier. 
Most  all  harrows  have  a  tendency  to  drag 
the  roots  to  the  surface  where  they  will 
sprout  quickly.  The  whole  trick  is  to 
smother  and  rot  the  roots. 

Connecticut.  Howard  c.  closson. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 
Country 

We  will  now  turn  the  calendar  to  Feb¬ 
ruary.  A  month  wherein  Nature  will 
wear  an  occasional  smile  on  her  face ;  a 
light  that  is  the  promise  of  Spring.  Melt¬ 
ing  snows  will  reveal  green  patches  on  a 
sunny,  southern  slope ;  tiny  spear-like 
leaves  of  the  daffodils  and  the  fragile 
flowers  of  Crocus  and  snowdrop. 

In  February  a  well-directed  hand  and 
a  pair  of  sharp  pruning  shears  will  give 
ornamental  trees  and  vines  a  new  lease 
on  life.  One  passes  by,  of  course,  the 
early  Spring-flowering  shrubs  until  after 
their  blooming  season.  However,  a  few 
sprays  of  Forsytliia  and  pussy-willow  will 
be  snipped  for  a  real  Spring  effect  in  a 
sunny  window,  indoors.  - 

The  Gladiolus  bulbs  will  be  cleaned  of 
adhering  dirt,  loose  outer  skin  and  stubby 
stalks,  ready  for  immediate  planting  when 
the  ground  is  ready. 

The  seed  catalogs  are  gay  and  prom¬ 
ising  with  many  new  and  worth-while  in¬ 
troductions  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  An 
"arm  chair  garden'  'is  not  an  unpleasant 
occupation  for  a  late  Winter  evening. 
Fun  to  find  out  the  correct  color  combi¬ 
nations  with  crayons  and  paper.  Time¬ 
saving  to  know  where  blue  flowers  will 
harmonize.  The  vegetable  garden  is  just 
as  important,  too,  and  if  a  plan  of  last 
year’s  garden  has  been  kept  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  planting  root  crops  in  the 
same  rows  or  beans  or  peas  exactly  where 
they  were  last  year.  Zinnias  and  Gladioli 
like  the  regular  cultivating  given  vege¬ 
tables. 

It  will  be  a  surprise,  but  a  pleasant 
one,  when  in  late  February  the  first 
robin  or  bluebird  is  seen.  Time  then  to 
look  at  the  Summer  homes  of  our  feath¬ 
ered  friends.  It  is  best  to  let  the  paint 
brush  alone  and  strive  for  natural  ef¬ 
fects  but  they  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  we  have  pulled  out  old  nests  with  a 
stout,  hooked  wire  and  made  any  small 
repairs. 

The  Winter  feeding  station  visitors 
still  demand  a  constant  replenishing  of 
nut  meats  and  sunflower  seeds  when  their 
supply  is  found  low.  The  woodpeckers 
and  finches  as  well  as  the  slate-colored 
junco  feast  heartily  on  crumbs  of  stale 
bread,  cake  or  cookies. 

So  do  we  look  forward  to  Spring,  to 
the  signs  of  the  certainty  of  that  season 
that  we  see  against  the  background  of 
Winter.  There  may  be  a  blinding  snow 
that  will  blend  the  farther  shore  and 
banks  with  the  gray  waters  of  Cayuga 
and  a  meterologieal  prophecy  of  a  sudden 
zip  to  zero  but  they  will  be  forgotten  by 
the  thaw  that  will  release  ice-bound 
streams  and  bring  the  soul-stirring,  if  not 
very  musical,  sounds  of  the  first  wild 
geese.  ellen  c.  kickard. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Many  farm  products  were  starting  to¬ 
ward  lower  prices  in  January,  which  is 
often  a  month  of  market  weakness. 
Among  the  causes  of  January  declines 
were  the  let-up  in  buying  after  the  year- 
end  holidays  and  the  tendency  to  larger 
supplies  of  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
and  of  southern  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Potatoes  have  been  dragging  along, 
with  a  tendency  toward  slightly  lower 
prices  in  January.  Temporary  recoveries 
may  be  expected  during  spells  of  cold 
weather  but  such  up-swings  are  not  what 
they  were  a  few  years  ago  when  north¬ 
ern  potato  shipping  stations  were  often 
blocked  by  snow  through  most  of  the 
Winter  and  shipments  were  not  expected 
to  become  really  active  again  until  about 
March.  Most  main  roads  now  are 
cleared  within  a  few  days,  shipments  con¬ 
tinue  fairly  active  and  local  supplies  are 
rushed  in  by  truck. 

Probably  any  real  recovery  depends 
mainly  on  the  condition  of  potatoes  ia 
storage.  Shipments  have  lagged  about 
10,000  cars  below  last  season  and  most 
likely  there  are  potatoes  enough  left,  if 
they  are  all  in  good  market  condition. 
But  some  shrinkage  is  expected  because 
of  previous  injury  by  freeze  and  other 
weather  damage.  The  trouble  was  most¬ 
ly  in  the  "West.  Maine  and  New  York 
shippers  hope  the  market  supply  will  be 
light  enough  to  make  a  more  active  de¬ 
mand  for  eastern  potatoes.  Maine  is  lag¬ 


ging  some  6.000  carloads  behind  last  sea¬ 
son's  shipments  to  this  date,  and  will 
need  a  long,  fairly  active  market  season. 

Eastern  seed  potatoes  have  been  selling 
slowly.  Maine  growers  have  many  early 
red  seed  potatoes  unsold  and  will  be 
obliged  to  sell  them  as  table  stock.  For 
seed  Cobblers,  trade  is  light  and  there  is 
some  price  cutting. 

Apple  markets  were  only  fairly  steady 
in  January.  There  was  a  slight  sag  in 
prices  in  the  East  and  the  Northwest  and 
in  Chicago  without  any  special  reason  in 
sight.  Demand  is  fair.  Stocks  in  cold 
storage  are  no  more  than  average  quan¬ 
tity.  Foreign  markets  are  likely  to  need 
many  more  apples  the  next  two  months. 
Were  it  not  for  the  favored  tariff  posi¬ 
tion  of  Canadian  apples,  it  is  likely  the 
English  trade  would  take  all  our  surplus 
apples  at  paying  prices.  Prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  make  apples  higher  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  conditions  that  prevailed  when 
both  countries  entered  English  markets 
on  equal  terms. 

Onions  are  working  out  of  storage  at 
a  satisfactory  rate  around  .$1  per  100 
pounds.  There  is  considerable  shrinkage 
and  holders  of  good  stock  are  not  cutting 
prices.  Cabbage  markets  have  sagged  off 
a  few  dollars  a  ton  from  the  December 
top  prices,  owing  to  heavy  shipments 
from  the  South.  Texas  is  raising  a  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  cabbage,  spinach  and  other 
early  truck  this  year  and  keeps  the  prices 
down  ig.the  vegetable  markets.  Florida 
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crops  still  feel  the  effect  of  the  December 
cold  snap,  but  they  are  doing  fairly  well 
now.  California  truck  crops  are  as  usual 
doing  very  well  and  filling  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  with  celery,  lettuce  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  vegetables.  Carrots  were  about  the 
only  northern  vegetable  to  sell  higher  in 
January,  mainly,  it  seems,  because  of 
good  demand  from  the  soup  canneries. 
Most  kinds  of  southern  Winter  truck 
crops  show  increased  acreage  and  fair  to 
good  growing  conditions  with  no  general 
freeze  as  yet  to  repeat  the  scarcity  con¬ 
dition  of  a  year  ago. 

Southern  and  western  green  stuff  is 
generally  lower  this  year,  which  is  one 
reason  why  northern  vegetables  do  not 
sell  as  fast  as  they  should,  in  view  of  the 
better  condition  of  business  in  general. 
Still  the  prices  are  20  to  75  per  cent 
higher  this  year  for  potatoes,  onions  and 
cattors.  Potato-growers  are  less  dissatis¬ 
fied  when  they  recall  that  potatoes  were 
selling  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
Northern  Maine  a  year  ago  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  low  at  other  points.  Apples 
are  15  to  20  cents  a  bushel  lower  this 
year,  although  oranges  and  grapefruit 
are  higher.  Cranberries  in  December  had 
a  bad  slump  and  prices  in  January 
dropped  about  $1  a  box  below  the  prices 
of  a  year  ago.  g.  b.  f. 


Neighbor:  “How  is  that  incubator  do¬ 
ing  that  you  bought?”  Mrs.  Newbridge: 
“I  suppose  it's  all  right,  but  I'm  a  little 
worried  about  it.  It  hasn’t  laid  a  single 
egg  yet." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  lady  with  the  happy 
smile  is  Miss  Eva  Schmidt, 
holding  some  of  the  cauli¬ 
flower  grown  by  her  father, 
Edward  Schmidt,  Waterford , 
Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which 
ran  650  crates  on  one  acre — 
150  to  200  crates  an  acre 
above  local  average.  Quality 
was  exceptional,  bringing  25i 
a  crate  above  market.  In 
letter,  below,  Mr.  Schmidt 
tells  what  that,  meant  in 
cash  returns. 


NEW  YORK  GROWER  GETS  25<f  A  CRATE  PREMIUM 
FOR  TRUCK  GROWN  WITH  AGRICO 


FOR  positive  proof  that  the  extra  crop-producing  power  of  Agrico  — 
the  Fertilizer  with  the  Extra  Plant  Foods —  means  bigger  yields, 
better  quality  and  extra  cash,  read  this  letter  from  Edward  Schmidt,  of 
Waterford,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“Eight  years  ago  I  first  tried  Agrico  in  side-by-side  tests,  and  because 
Agrico  produced  better  crops,  I  have  used  it  exclusively  ever  since.  In  1935,  I 
applied  V2  ton  of  Agrico  per  acre  on  11  acres  of  cauliflower.  The  crop  was  so 
exceptional  I  received  25<f  a  crate  premium.  One  acre  made  650  crates — 150 
crates  above  the  local  average.  I  figure  Agrico  increased  my  income  $225  on 
one  acre.  That  kind  of  results  is  why  I  use  Agrico  on  all  my  crops — melons, 
potatoes,  corn.” 

And,  speaking  of  potatoes,  read,  at  the  right,  what  J.  C.  Robinson, 
of  Clarendon,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  about  Agrico  — almost  double  the 
yield  in  his  section.  Remember,  please,  there’s  a  brand  of  Agrico  spe¬ 
cially  made  for  each  crop— with  extra  plant  foods  that  give  it  this  extra 
crop-producing  power.  Give  Agrico  a  chance— this  year. 

Remember ,  Agrico  is  Manufactured  Only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Carteret,  N.  J. 


“AGRICO  HAS  DONE  WELL  BY  ME,”  soya 
J.  C.  Robinson,  Clarendon,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 
“ My  1935  potato  crop  was  7000  bu.from  23  acres . 
all  planted  with  Agrico  for  Potatoes— almost 
double  the  yield  on  other  muck  land  in  this 
section.  On  13\'2  acres  of  celery,  grown  with  Agrico 
for  Truck,  1  averaged  430  crates;  on  1*4  acres  I 
had  7 402$  crates  of  first  quality  and  only  70  crates 
of  seconds.  I'm  convinced  Agrico  is  a  better 
fertilizer.”  J 


AGRICO 


THE  FERTILIZER  WITH 
THE  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 
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CHAW 

DU  ALL  If 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Here’s  untiring 
speed  and  power 

—  that  gets  field  and 
belt  work  done  on 
time!  Smallest  size 
does  work  of  many 
men  — saving  wages. 


Larger  sizes  do  work  of  2  horses  or  mules — 
quicker,  cheaper,  more  efficiently  —  saving 
costly  animal  keep.  Runs  all  day 
for  33c.  Woman  or  10-year- 
old  boy 
canrunit. 


DOES 
WORK  OF 
MANY 
MEN 


Briggs 


&  Stratton 


air-cooled. 


4-cycle 


engine 


TRACTOR  OF  “100  USES” 

Does  all  field,  road,  belt  work. 
Plows,  discs,  harrows,  furrows,  seeds, 
cultivates,  harvests,  mows,  rakes,  cuts 
tall  weeds, hauls.  Runs  washingmachines, 
feed  grinders,  corn  shellers,  light  plants, 
saws,  concrete  mixers,  water  pumps, 
lathes,  other  belt  machinery.  Doe3  deep 
mold-board  plowing,  other  heavy  work. 
Amazing  Money  -  maker  for  farms, 
ranches,  truck  gardens,  nurseries,  or¬ 
chards,  poultry  ranches,  estates,  subur¬ 
ban  homes,  golf  courses,  parks,  etc. 

New  1936  Model  Has  3  Speeds  For¬ 
ward  and  Reverse.  Special  to  Order, 
6  Speeds  Forward— runs  from  ki  mile 
Jo  15  miles  per  hour.  New  Power  Turn 
enables  Shaw  to  turn  in  it9  tracks,  with 
no  lifting  or  pushing.  Reverse  Gear 
makes  it  easy  to  work  among  rocks,  roots, 
inclose  quarters.  Tool  Attachments  for 
different  uses.  Convenient  Jiffy  Hitches. 
Patented  tool  control.  Width  adjustable. 
4  Models,  2  to  5  H.  P.,  Walking  and 
Riding  Types. 

Available  With  Air  or  Steel  Tires. 

Air  Tirea  save  2595  fuel.  Enables  Shaw 
to  do  more  work  in  a  day. 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICE!!  Mail  coupon 
for  details  of  price  and  terms  today! 

Use  on  your  own 
work  for  10  days. 

Know  how  the  Shaw  makes  you  much  more 
money— with  less  work  and  troublel  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  for  details  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  today! 

PDCC  DAAin  Explains  everything 
rflfcfc  about  Shaw. Tells  what  „ 

enthusiastic  owners  say.  Shows  photos  of  tractors  in  use. 
Gives  LOW  Factory  Prices  on  4  different  size  models— 
with  different  attachments.  Mail  Coupon  today! 


EHH 


1 

T 

4 

i 
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JTHE  SHAW  MF.G.  CO.,  (Address  Nearest  Office)  ■ 
4702  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kans. :  5812-F  Mag- 
.  nolia  St.,  Chicago,  III.;  130-F  West  42  St.,  New 
|  York,  N.  Y. ;  668-F  No.  Fourth  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

I  Send  me  FREE  information  at  once  about  the  Shaw 
“Du-All”  Garden  Tractor,  as  checked belowl 

Ij — |  FREE  Book  and  Low  [“I  10-DAY  TRIAL 

! _ I  Factory  Prices  LJ 


Factory  Prices 
Name  . 


OFFER 


Address. 


j  Town _ _ _ State _ ..... 


NITRAGIN 

THE  Q/litfMUiJL  TESTED  AND  OATED  INOCUUHT 


;>  Don’t  gamble  your  land,  seed  and 
“labor  on  uncertain  inoculation!  Ir 
oeulate  with  NITRAGIN  and  be 
,  sure  of  legume  bacteria  of  select¬ 
ed,  proved  strains.  NITRAGIN 
Inoculation  often  doubles  the  yield 
of  alfalfa,  soy  beans  and  other  leg¬ 
umes.  Oldest  commercial  culture;  used  profit¬ 
ably  by  farmers  for  87  years.  Bacteria  count 
and  date  on  every  can.  Costs  only  a  few, 
cents  an  acre.  Lowest  prices  in  Nitragin 
history  for  1936.  At  good  seed  dealers.  | 

,  THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  Inc., 

378  a  N.  Booth  St..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SEND  F0RFREFB00K... 


WORK 


Do  your  FARM 
with  your  old 

FORD 


PLOW  5  ACRES 

PULLFORD  equipment  turns  your  Ford  into 
a  practical  farm  tractor.  Gives  power  instead 
of  speed.  No  harder  on  engine  than  ordinary 
use.  No  expense  for  feed  when  idle.  A  Pull- 
ford  does  the  work  of  3  or  4  horses  in  less 
time.  H.  F.,  Roseville,  Ohio,  writes :  “Have 
used  Pullford  3  years  on  Model  T  Ford.  Does 
all  you  say  with  ease.”  Low  prices  save  you 
money*  Write  for  catalog  today * 

Pullford  Co.  288  6  Cedar  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


Grangers  Lime 

- —  AGENTS  WANTED  - 

New  low  freight  rates  all  over  East. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Successors  lo 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Box  1002  Hartford,  Conn. 

Works — West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Horticultual  Gossip 

BY  H.  B.  TUKEY. 

You  have  heard  of  apple  scab,  cedar 
rust  and  black  rot.  These  are  parasitic 
troubles  caused  by  specific  organisms. 
Now,  with  so  much  fruit  being  kept  in 
storage,  there  is  an  entire  new  category 
of  troubles  calling  for  attention,  which 
are  becoming  very  familiar  to  the  store¬ 
keeper  and  the  consumer.  They  are  func¬ 
tional  disorders,  and  are  associated  with 
the  maturity  of  the  fruit  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  it  is  stored.  Apple 
scald  is  one  of  the  more  common  of  these 
disorders,  and  Jonathan  spot  is  another. 
Other  names  to  be  added  are  mealy  break; 
down,  soggy  breakdown,  brown  heart,  wa¬ 
ter  core  and  bitter  pit.  The  names  are 
fairly  descriptive  of  the  symptoms.  It  is 
being  learned  that  each  variety  of  fruit 
lias  a  normal  storage  life  at  a  given  tem¬ 
perature,  and  that  storing  the  fruit  at 
certain  temperatures  will  bring  on  these 
“physiological”  troubles. 

•-:=  *  * 

According  to  peach  experts  in  Illinois, 
peaches  should  be  left  on  the  trees  longer 
than  growers  in  that  section  usually  do. 
When  picked  too  early  the  fruit  does  not 
ripen  satisfactorily.  But,  more  than  that, 
the  grower  loses  considerable  volume 
which  the  peach  adds  to  itself  in  the  final 
rapid  Swell  that  occurs  up  until  the  fruit 
is  fully  ripe.  To  give  some  idea  of  what 
this  means  in  actual  volume  of  fruit,  100 
bushels  of  fruit  harvested  on  August  15 
would  have  become  107.9  bushels  on  Au¬ 
gust  17.  Left  until  August  20  this  100 
bushels  would  have  become  116.5  bushels, 
and  if  left  until  August  22  it  would  have 
become  124.4  bushels.  Add  to  this  the 
story  of  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  it  makes 
quite  an  impression.  Of  the  100  bushels 
which  might  have  been  picked  on  August 
15.  only  47. S  bushels  sized  inches 
and  up.  The  August  17  picking  showed 
70.9  per  cent  214  inches  and  up;  the 
August  20  picking  showed  S4.9  per  cent 
in  this  size  class;  and  the  August  22 
picking  showed  96.7  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
measuring  2%  inches  and  up.  As  to 
handling  qualities  of  fruit  picked  at  dif¬ 
ferent  dates,  the  late  pickings  handled 
better  and  ripened  into  higher  quality 
fruits  than  did  the  early  pickings.  It  is 
said  that  the  proper  time  to  pick  Elberta 
and  other  yellow  varieties  is  when  the 
fruit  has  changed  to  a  “light  greenish- 

yellow  with  up  to  25  per  cent  blush.” 

*•*  $ 

Apparently  the  spittle-bug  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  There 
he  lias  become  an  economic  problem  on 
small  fruits.  Control  has  been  reported 
with  hydrated  lime,  with  nicotine  dust, 
and  with  commercial  derris  root  dusts. 
Two  thorough  applications,  well  timed, 
are  said  to  do  the  trick. 

*  *  $ 

Have  you  heard  of  the  “Seven-prune- 
campaign”?  It  seems  that  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  individual  much  interested  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  consumption  of  prunes  instituted 
the  move  to  serve  seven  prunes  on  dining 
cars  instead  of  the  customary  five !  It 
is  said  that  the  cost  of  serving  seven  in 
place  of  five  is  very  little,  while  the  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  prune  industry  is  tremendous. 
Seven  prunes  with  a  special  breakfast, 
and  14  on  an  a  la  carte  order! 

Notes  from  the  Old 
Dominion 

Since  the  middle  of  December  we  have 
been  having  an  old-fashioned  Winter.  The 
mercury  has  registered  anywhere  from 
zero  to  20  above  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
which  was  intensely  cold  for  Tidewater 
Virginia.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
State  it  was  below  the  zero  mark.  We 
had  two  snows,  each  one  about  eight 
inches.  Now,  January  6.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  it  is  nearly  all  gone.  The  heavy 
freeze  just  before  the  snow  made  a  good 
ice  harvest,  and  some  farmers  stored  a 
good  supply  of  ice  for  next  Summer’s 
use. 

The  snow  was  of  great  benefit  to  Win¬ 
ter-growing  crops  such  as  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  clover,  etc.  The  old  saying  is,  if 
there  is  plenty  of  snow,  it  will  be  a  good 
crop  year. 

The  snow  made  traveling  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Many  a  farm  family  was 
practically  marooned  at  home  for  several 
days,  as  the  lanes  to  houses  that  stand 
far  back  from  the  public  road  or  highway 
could  not  be  “broken”  or  because  the 
roads  were  so  difficult  to  travel  that 
nothing  but  an  errand  of  real  importance 
would  justify  trying  to  make  the  journey. 

Notwithstanding  weather  conditions, 
however,  the  holiday  season  brought  joy 
and  happiness  to  many  families  reunited 
and  Christmas  events  at  churches  and 
schoolhouses. 

Wheat,  $1 ;  corn,  80c;  oats.  75c;  pea¬ 
nuts.  30-lb.  bu.,  S5c;  Virginia  or  runners, 
lb.,  3  to  3i4c;  live  hogs,  lb.,  10c;  veal, 
10c ;  old  hens,  17  to  20c ;  eggs,  doz..  82e ; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu..  $1 ;  Irish  potatoes,  $1 
to  $1.10;  apples,  75c  to  $1.25  as  to  qual¬ 
ity.  w.  11.  11. 

Prince  Geoi’ge  County,  Ya. 


Noteworthy  Advancements 
That  Increase  the  Measure  of 
Sprayer  Performance  .  .  .  .  . 


A  typical  Hardie  portable 


%  Really  Streamlined  •  Fully  Armored  and  Dust  Proofed  •  Roller 
»  Bearings  on  All  Wheels  •  Interchangeable  Wood  or  Steel  Tanks 
•  All  Moving  Parts,  Including  Plungers,  Running  in  a  Bath  of 
Filtered  Oil  •  Short-turn  Trucks  •  Rubber  or  Steel  Wheels 


The  Hardie  Giant  Triplex 


•  You  can  do  more  with  a  Hardie 
sprayer  today  than  ever  before. 

The  well-established  and  never 
equalled  pump  efficiency  of  the 
Hardie  is  embodied  in  units  that 
contribute  in  many  and  valuable 
ways  to  thoroughness,  economy  and 
convenience  in  all  spraying  opera¬ 
tions. 

Streamlining  avoids  loss  of  fruit 
or  damage  to  trees  by  projecting 
sprayer  parts  and  loss  of  time  in  dis¬ 
lodging  branches  caught  on  tho 
sprayer. 

Roller  bearing  trucks  of  our  own 
special  design  reduce  the  pull  50%. 

Pump  and  engine  are  entirely  en¬ 
closed  and  completely  protected  by 
dust-proof  steel  hood  in  which  there 
is  no  troublesome  radiator  to  suck 
in  dust,  dirt  and  spray. 

Platform  at  rear  with  guard  rails 
on  the  larger  outfit  speeds  spraying 
and  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of 
hose  men. 

Every  little  detail  of  design  and 


construction  in  the  Hardie  tends 
towards  still  more  effective  work  and 
greater  economy.  Hardie  offers  a 
new,  higher  standard  of  sprayer  per¬ 
formance. 

All  Hardie  sprayers  easily  main¬ 
tain  their  rated  pressures  and  capa¬ 
cities  at  normal  speeds.  This  gives 
long  life  at  an  almost  unbelievably 
low  cost  for  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance. 

Complete,  positive,  abundant  lub¬ 
rication,  including  plungers,  stops 
wear,  reduces  operating  cost. 

Here  is  the  reaily  perfected,  fully 
equipped  sprayer.  Available  in  a 
wide  range  of  sixes  and  capacities. 

See  the  Hardies  before  you  buy. 
Write  for  catalog  showing  40  sizes 
and  styles  of  portable  and  station¬ 
ary  Hardies  powered  by  truck,  trac¬ 
tor,  gasoline  engine  or  electric  mo¬ 
tor,  delivering  3  to  50  gallons  per 
minute  at  300  to  800  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  per  square  inch  for  every 
spraying  job. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY  •  HUDSON,  MICH. 

Branch  Factories,  Sales  and  Service  Offices: 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  •  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
BR0CKP0RT,  N.Y.  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  Export  Department:  DETROIT,  MICH. 


HARDIE  DEPENDABLE  SPRAYERS 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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WHAT  KIND  OF 

LIME 

SHALL  I  USE  . .  ? 


The  right  liming  material  is  the  one  which,  in  addition  to 
sweetening  the  land,  will  add  the  needed  minerals  to  the  soil 
in  proper  proportions.  Two  of  these  necessary  elements  are — 

CALCIUM  AND  MAGNESIUM 

It  is  much  safer  to  use  a  properly  balanced  liming  material  such  as  “Lime 
Crest”  Calcite  than  to  use  a  high-magnesium  product,  because  an  excess 
of  magnesium  in  the  soil  can  be  as  harmful  to  plant  life  as  a  deficiency. 

D  A  NfnFR  I  <In  tiie  absence  of  an  adequate  supply  of  calcium,  toxic 
,  *'  ^ effects  may  be  expected  from  even  small  quantities  of 

soluble  magnesium,”  says  W.  W.  Garner,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.S.D.A. 

M09T  <;OII  Q  are  not  deficient  in  magnesium.  “Lime  Crest” 
*  T  *  y-' j  Calcite,  either  in  the  form  of  Pulverized  Limestone 

or  Hydrated  Lime,  has  just  the  right  amount  of  magnesium  to  take  care  of 
any  possible  deficiency.  Both  forms  are  quick -acting,  long-lasting.  They 
correct  soil  acidity  and  furnish  calcium  and  magnesium  in  proper  balance. 

Q  A  FFTYl  Studies  indicate  that  the  minimum  content  of  calcium 
*”  ’  '  •  required  to  prevent  deficiency  symptoms  is  four  or  five 
times  the  magnesium  requirement,”  according  to  W.  W.  Garner.  This  ratio 
compares  with  the  proportions  of  calcium  and  magnesium  contained  in 
Lime  Crest  Calcite  liming  materials. 

"L!  M  F  C  R  E^T"  Calcite  liming  materials  are  your  best,  safest  and 
,  .  v-1' 1  most  economical  liming  agents.  Manufactured 

by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America,  Dept.  245,  Newton,  N.  J. 


NATURE 
BALANCED 
CALCITE...  and 

CALCITE 

WILL 

BALANCE 

NATURE 


Write  for  free 
sample  and  booklet, 
“Feed  the  Soil  to 
Feed  the  Plant.” 


Arsenate 

of  LEAD 


It  has  shown  consistently 
superior  effectiveness  in 
sections  where  codling 
moth  infestation  was  most 
severe.  You  heard  growers* 
own  reports  at  the  winter 
horticultural  meetings.  It 
costs  no  more  than  stan¬ 
dard  lead  arsenate  — and 
is  15%  to  30%  more  effici¬ 
ent.  Dealers  and  Company 
offices  from  coast  to  coast. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •  40  RECTOR  STREET/  NEW  YORK 


HARRIS’ 

BLUE 

HUBBARD 

SQUASH 


•HARRIS  SHDSa 

Grown  In  The  North 


For  years  we  have  specialized  in  growing  the  finest 
early  strains  of  Sweet  Corn,  Squash,  Beets, 
Peppers,  Muskmelons,  Tomatoes,  etc.  for 
gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  northern 
grown  seeds  are  famous  for  their  earliness,  vigor, 
fine  quality  and  large  yields.  Successful  growers 
throughout  the  country  depend  on  Harris’  Seeds. 

Be  Sure  To  Try  — 

Blue  Hubbard  Squash  ’ 

High  yielding  true  strain. 

Canada  Gold  Sweet  Corn  -  (New) 

Large  delicious  ears  and  very  early. 

“Aristocrat'*  Muskmelon  —  (New) 

The  best  flavored  melon  we  ever  tasted. 

HARRIS’  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Carefully  selected  list.  Includes 
many  All-American  selections. 

These  and  many  other  improved  varieties  of  vegetables 
and  flowers  are  fully  described  in  our  new  catalogue. 

Send  Today  for  the  FREE  Harris  Catalogue ! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 


Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  3.  No.  3 1 ,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


1936  catalogue  nmAmdif 


J 


IVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Plenty  of  Power  at  Low  Cost 

Plows,  discs,  seeds,  cultivates, 
digs  potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Swivel  trailer  wheels  and  cul¬ 
tivator  lift  for  easy  turning’. 
Over4h.p.  onbeltwork.  Mov¬ 
ing  Darts  fully  enclosed.  Write 

Pioneer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  K-26  West  Allis,  Wis. 


Enclosed,  _ 

Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing' 

A  reliable  engine,  using  all  fuels, 
for  farm  or  factory.  Cheapest  power  for  pump¬ 
ing,  sawing,  separating  or  similar  work.  The 
best  engine  for  the  money.  Put  one  to  work  and 
watch  it  pay  for  itself.  Sold  Direct  From 
Factory  to  YOU.  Immediate  Delivery. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2  I  9B  Mulberry  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


ORANGES 
GRAPEFRUIT  © 


DIRECT  FROM  GROWER  TO  YOU! 
SHIPPED  PROMPTLY  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  ORDER 

VITAMIN  FRESH — full  flavored  fruits,  chosen  for 
good  taste  and  high  juice  content — carefully  pack¬ 
ed  'to  avoid  BRUISING i  in  special  boxes  right  from 
our  own  groves.  Prompt  shipping  means  you  re¬ 
ceive  your  fruit  2  to  3  weeks  sooner — giving  you  the 
lull  advantage  of  all  their  goodness.  Order  a  ease 
of  your  choice  fruit  today! 

Weight  of  box  approx.  90  lbs.,  k,  box  approx.  4i  lbs. 

PRICES  QUOTED  FOR  MONTH  OF  FEB. 

ORANGES ) Q( 

GRAPEFRUIT  ,  “  „  ~  ~ 

HALF  &  HALF  )  VS  BOX  .  $2.00 

(All  prices  F.O.B.  shipping  point.') 

SUNSHINE  GROVES,  Auburndale,  Fla. 


Box 


$3.50 


Ruralisms 


Bulbs  After  Forcing. — We  are  asked 
by  Mrs.  L.  K.  V..  New  York,  whether  Pa¬ 
per  White  Narcissus,  that  have  been 
forced  in  the  house,  can  he  used  again, 
and  if  so  how  they  should  be  treated. 
The  Paper  White  is  a  variety  of  Nar¬ 
cissus  Tazetta  which  is  not  hardy  in  the 
North;  the  roots  are  grown  to  blooming 
size  in  a  mild  climate  and  carefully  rip¬ 
ened  for  forcing.  They  are  exhausted 
by  the  forcing,  and  will  not  give  good 
results  a  second  season.  We  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  them,  ripening  the  foli¬ 
age  after  flowering  and  carrying  the 
spent  bulbs  over  Summer  in  pots  of  soil, 
but  they  always  disintegrated  with  dry 
rot.  One  correspondent  wrote  us,  some 
years  ago,  that  she  had  bloomed  a  large 
bulb  of  the  Chinese  sacred  lily,  which  is 
Narcissus  Tazetta  varorienlalis,  in  a 
howl  of  pebbles,  dried  it  off,  and  then 
bloomed  it  a  second  Winter,  but  such  an 
instance  has  never  occurred  within  our 
own  experience.  Another  tender  bulb 
that  forces  readily  is  the  Roman  hya¬ 
cinth,  and  this,  too,  is  discarded  after 
blooming.  However,  Roman  hyacinths 
are  inexpensive,  and  so  easily  forced  in 
the  house  that  they  are  very  satisfactory. 
They  come  into  bloom  early;  we  have  had 
them  in  flower  in  the  window  around 
Thanksgiving,  and  while  they  do  not  have 
the  size  and  substance  of  the  majestic 
Dutch  hyacinths,  they  are  very  charm¬ 
ing.  We  have  only  forced  the  white,  but 
there  are  also  rose  and  blue  varieties. 
Commercial  growers  force  them  in  suc¬ 
cession  for  trade  use. 

The  Hardy  Bulbs. — Where  pot  bulbs 
grown  indoors  are  hardy,  one  may  use 
them  in  the  garden,  though  they  are  not 
forced  a  second  time.  These  include  the 
hardy  varieties  of  Narcissus,  which  force 
readily,  Dutch  hyacinths,  tulips  in  va¬ 
riety,  and  Crocuses.  We  have  many 
clumps  of  Narcissus  in  our  garden  which 
came  from  forced  bulbs.  The  trumpet 
sorts  are  especially  good.  Dutch  hy¬ 
acinth  bulbs  purchased  for  forcing  are 
usually  strong  roots  of  good  varieties,  and 
after  a  year  or  two  in  the  garden  they 
show  their  quality  in  the  fine  spikes  of 
flowers.  Clare  Leighton,  in  “Four 
Hedges,”  a  delightful  new  book,  refers  to 
the  “clenched  fists  of  bud”  of  the  hy¬ 
acinths  in  early  Spring,  which  seems  a 
happy  description.  When  these  bulbs  have 
finished  flowering  in  the  house,  we  water 
sparingly  while  they  ripen  their  foliage 
naturally,  usually  putting  them  in  a  light 
cellar  window,  where  they  are  out  of  the 
way.  It  is  too  early  to  set  the  pots  out¬ 
side,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ripen  the 
foliage  to  prevent  further  weakening  of 
the  bulb.  After  the  foliage  has  died  down 
completely  the  bulb  is  dried  off,  and  may 
be  stored  until  the  natural  planting  time 
in  the  Fall.  Sometimes,  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  until  Fall,  we  have  planted  some 
bulbs  in  odd  corners  of  the  garden  when 
engaged  in  other  planting  operations;  it 
is  often  convenient  to  do  this,  and  we 
have  an  idea  that  the  bulb  may  he 
strengthened  thereby.  It  would  he  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  however,  if  a  long  warm  Fall 
induced  top  growth ;  this  may  occur  with 
tulips,  which  are  better  for  late  planting. 
The  Narcissus  and  hyacinths  planted  in 
this  way  have  done  well.  It  is  usually 
two  years  before  we  have  flowers  from 
these  exhausted  bulbs,  sometimes  three, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  planted  in 
odd  corners,  instead  of  noticeable  places. 
If  they  do  well  they  may  be  lifted  and 
replanted  later.  In  any  bed  or  border 
where  an  even  and  conspicuous  display 
is  desired,  new  bulbs  of  the  bedding  type 
must  be  used,  though  we  like  to  save  the 
old  ones  and  nurse  them  back  to  bloom¬ 
ing  strength. 

Coal  Ashes  and  Roses. — E.  II.  M.. 
Connecticut,  says  that  lie  uses  coal  ashes 
around  his  rose  bushes  every  Fall.  The 
roses  do  well,  but  he  does  not  know 
whether  the  ashes  are  any  help.  Their 
application  makes  a  lot  of  work,  which 
would  be  discontinued  if  not  really  use¬ 
ful.  Unlike  wood  ashes,  coal  ashes  are 
of  very  little  fertilizing  value.  They  are 
used  to  lighten  a  hard  clay  soil,  and  do 
improve  the  texture.  From  the  fact  that 
these  ashes  are  applied  in  the  Fall,  we 
infer  that  they  are  mounded  around  the 
plants  to  give  protection,  or  otherwise 
used  as  a  mulch.  This  will  be  helpful  in 


resisting  frost  injury.  There  is  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  however,  in  using  coal  ashes  in 
this  way  year  after  year,  as  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  may  be  lessened  by  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  so  much  inert  matter.  As 
the  roses  do  well,  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  no  excess  at  present,  but  we  would 
prefer  soil,  litter,  or  peat  moss  as  a 
mulch.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  value  of  ashes  from 
anthracite  as  compared  with  bituminous 
coal.  Gardeners  in  Great  Britain  use 
soot,  presumably  from  bituminous  coal, 
as  a  mild  stimulant  for  roses,  applying  it. 
dissolved  in  water.  It  would  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  hear  from  others  who  have  used 
coal  ashes  in  the  garden  with  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Morning-glories  in  Pots. — A  shut-in 
friend  is  enjoying-  a  morning-glory  as  a 
window  plant  this  Winter  ;  it  has  already 
opened  several  flowers,  and  is  doing  well. 
It  has  been  specially  interesting  to  the 
invalid  because  it  is  a  change  from  usual 
greenhouse  pot  plants.  We  think  the 
idea  is  not  new,  however ;  we  have  heard 
of  morning-glories  used  indoors  to  wreath 
an  old-fashioned  bay  window.  While  the 
climbing  morning-glories  are  very  fa¬ 
miliar,  the  dwarf  variety  seems  less 
known,  though  it  is  an  old  garden  plant. 
This  is  listed  as  Convolvulus  minor,  or  C. 
tricolor;  it  lias  erect  stems  ascending 
about  one  foot,  often  much  branching. 
The  flowers,  which  include  a  variety  of 
colors  from  white  to  deep  purple,  remain 
open  all  day  in  fine  weather.  It  is  a  good 
bedding  plant,  but  does  not  seem  to  be 
widely  grown,  although  long  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  botanists,  the 
bindweeds  are  Convolvulus  and  the  morn¬ 
ing-glories  and  moonflowers  Ipomoeas, 
though  the  dwarf  morning-glory  is  still 
a  Convolvulus. 

Cltmbeus  from  Seed.  —  This  reminds 
us  of  tlie  many  excellent  climbers  that 
can  be  grown  from  seed,  giving  quick  re¬ 
sults  where  shade  or  screen  is  desired. 
Several  of  the  Ipomceas  are  especially  de¬ 
sirable.  Most  of  us  are  now  familiar 
with  the  showy  Cardinal  Climber,  which 
is  Ipomcea  quamoclit  hybrida.  This  is  a 
strong-growing  vine  that  will  extend  30 
feet  in  a  season;  the  foliage  is  fern-like, 
and  from  midsummer  to  frost  it  is  covered 
with  vivid  red  flowers  about  1*4  inches 
across,  borne  in  clusters.  Like  the  other 
members  of  its  family,  it  likes  a  warm, 
sunny  situation  and  good  soil.  The 
original  Ipomcea  quamoclit  is  the  old- 
fashioned  cypress  vine,  which  is  now 
called  Quamoclit  pennata  by  the  botan¬ 
ists.  Among  the  showiest  of  the  Ipomceas 
are  the  moonflower  and  the  Japanese 
morning-glories,  but  there  is  a  recent 
double  and  semi-double  sort,  called  Rose 
Marie,  which  lias  flowers  of  deep  r«»e 
color.  One  advantage  of  annual  climb¬ 
ers  from  seed  is  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
loss  during  a  severe  Winter,  which  may 
occur  with  some  perennial  vines,  and 
there  is  shade  in  Summer  only.  This  is 
sometimes  especially  desirable;  we  all 
know  how  much  the  light  indoors  is  ob¬ 
scured,  during  dark  Winter  days,  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  woody  vines  on  a  porch. 

E.  T.  HOYLE. 

The  Bookshelf 

Games  and  Stunts  for  All  Occa¬ 
sions,  by  William  P.  Young  and  Horace 
J.  Gardner.  At  this  season  we  are  often 
asked  to  suggest  amusements  for  a  social 
gathering,  or  for  neighborhood  groups.  In¬ 
quirers  will  find  a  satisfactory  answer  t<> 
their  questions  in  the  little  volume  named 
above,  which  contains  158  original  games 
and  adaptations  of  old  favorites,  together 
with  suggestions  for  decorations  and  re¬ 
freshments,  and  a  chapter  of  conun¬ 
drums  and  dictionary  of  forfeits.  The 
games  and  stunts  are  bright  and  amusing, 
including  some  of  those  “ice-breakers” 
that  are  so  helpful  in  starting  things 
going.  There  is  one  point  that  should  be 
emphasized;  material  that  might  offend 
any  creed  or  either  sex,  and  any  games 
that  might  develop  into  undesired  rough¬ 
ness,  have  been  omitted.  The  amusements 
suggested  includes  surprises,  paper  and 
pencil  games,  games  of  knowledge,  brain 
testers  and  team  games.  The  games  are 
adapted  to  large  or  small  groups,  and  can 
he  played  with  limited  equipment  and 
little  expense.  This  book  will  prove  a 
helpful  guide  either  to  the  hostess,  or  to 
group  leaders  in  various  social  activities. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia ;  118  pages,  including  a 
copious  index  and  attractive  binding; 
price  $1.00,  bound  in  cloth;  65  cents  in 
stiff  paper  covers. 
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UNITED  STATES 
SAVINGS  BONDS 


You  Can  Provide  Money  for  the  Future: 

•  TO  EDUCATE  CHILDREN 

•  TO  SET  UP  A  RETIREMENT  FUND 

•  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  DEPENDENTS 

•  TO  CREATE  A  CASH  ESTATE 

•  TO  ACCUMULATE  FUNDS  FOR  TRAVEL 
AND  RECREATION 


t_Jnited  States  Government  Bonds  for 
many  years  have  been  the  prime  invest¬ 
ment  for  banks,  corporations  and  other 
purchasers  of  securities. 

United  States  Savings  Bonds  are  direct 
obligations  of  theGovernment  and  com¬ 
bine  safety  with  certain  provisions  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  special  requirements  of 
investors.  They  offer  a  fair  return  for 
those  who  seek  investment  of  funds  on 
hand  and  for  those  who  wish,  during 


Your  Investment  Increases 
33' h  %  in  10  Years 

$18.75  .  increases  in  10  years  to  .  .  *25 

*37,50  •  •  •  increases  in  10  years  to  .  .  .  $50 

*75.00*  •  •  increases  in  10  years  to  .  .  *100 

*375.00  .  increases  in  10  years  to  .  .  *500 

*750.00.  .  increases  in  10  years  To.. $1000 

Redeemable  in  cash  at  any  time  after  60  days  from  date  issued 


their  productive  years, to  put  aside  regu¬ 
larly  some  of  their  income  at  compound  interest  for  future  use, 
whether  for  themselves  or  as  gifts  to  others. 

United  States  Savings  Bonds  are  sold  on  a  discount  basis  —  for 
example,  a  bond  worth  $100  at  maturity  can  be  bought  today  for  $75. 
Unlike  coupon  bonds  or  other  Government  obligations,  these  bonds 
do  not  pay  immediate  interest,  but  constantly  increase  in  guaranteed 
cash  surrender  value  from  the  first  year  until  they  mature  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  when  their  face  value  will  be  paid  in  cash.  They  may  be 
redeemed  at  any  time  after  sixty  days  from  date  of  purchase  at  fixed 
prices.  They  are,  therefore,  not  affected  in  dollar  value  by  market  con¬ 
ditions  and  are  free  from  fluctuation.  These  bonds  are  essentially  sav¬ 
ings  bonds.  A  maturity  value  of  $10,000  of  these  bonds  issued  in  any  one 


calendar  year  is  the  maximum  amount 
which  maybe  held  under  one  ownership. 

Approximately  997,000  United  States 
Savings  Bonds  have  been  issued  since 
they  became  available  on  March  1, 1935. 
The  sales  total  to  January  1  of  this  year 
is  approximately  $270,000,000  maturity 
value— an  average  sale  of  approximately 
$1,000,000  for  every  business  day. 

The  Treasury  Department  seeks  to 
extend  the  ownership  of  this  form  of 
security  in  the  belief  that  the  purchasers 
will  benefit  from  their  investment  and  the  Government  itself  will 
benefit  through  a  wider  distribution  of  its  obligations. 

United  States  Savings  Bonds  may  be  bought  at  any  post  office,  or 
direct-by-mail  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

- - TO  ORDER  BY  MAIL - 

TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DEPARTMENT  219  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Enclosed  find  check,  draft  or  money  order  for  — 

NUMBER 

.  $25  United  States  Savings  Bonds  at  $18.75  $  . 

.  $50  United  States  Savings  Bonds  at  $37.50  $ . 

.  $100  United  States  Savings  Bonds  at  $75.00  $ . 

.  $500  United  States  Savings  Bonds  at  $375.00  $ . 

. $1000  United  States  Savings  Bonds  at  $750.00  $ . 

Total  $ . 


PURCHASE  AT  YOUR  POST  OFFICE 
OR,  IF  YOU  PREFER,  ORDER  BY  MAIL 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 


Register  in 
the  name  of 
and  send  to 


Name _ _ _ 

Street  Address - 

City - State 


Your  personal  check  will  be  accepted,  subject  to  collection,  or  you  may  send  bank 
draft  or  money  order.  Do  nor  send  currency'  by  mail.  Make  checks  payable  to 

Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 

Canada  $'2.50  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  $1.50  per  agate  line — T  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
l-eiiable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
-Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yoiiker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


IN  THIS  special  poultry  number  we  have  aimed 
to  assemble  useful  and  interesting  information  in 
variety,  as  is  befitting  this  great  industry,  which  is 
indeed  “growing  up’’  from  its  youth  of  a  generation 
or  two  ago. 

Probably  no  other  branch  of  farming  has  had  so 
many  thoughtful  and  industrious  men,  women  and 
young  people,  working  to  improve  it,  busy  with 
science,  and  common  sense  activity,  at  all  of  the 
poultry  problems  that  have  developed  in  production 
and  commercial  ends. 

This  work  has  brought  real  results  in  better  stock, 
better  ways  of  handling  it,  sane  methods  of  sani¬ 
tation  and  more  efficient  methods  of  marketing. 

Of  one  feature  in  this  poultry  issue  we  are  really 
proud — the  volume  of  high-class  breeders  and  deal¬ 
ers  in  baby  chicks,  stocks  and  eggs  and  supplies  in 
all  lines,  which  appear  in  our  advertising  columns. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  offer  readers  this  wide  line  of 
advertisers  with  whom  they  may  deal — not  only 
with  safety  but  satisfaction. 

* 

STRIKING  example  of  the  constructive  results 
from  poultry  culling  is  shown  in  Pennsylvania 
official  work. 

More  than  217.900  laying  hens  were  inspected  to 
December  1,  1935,  in  the  connection  with  the  poultry 
standardization  work  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Of  these  hens,  1 78.710  were  approved  and  39,231  or 
13.4  per  cent  were  culled.  This  is  the  lowest  percent¬ 
age  of  culls  since  the  poultry  project  was  started  in 
1924,  indicating  improvement  in  the  general  quality 
of  hens  in  flocks  co-operating  with  the  department. 

The  total  number  of  hens  inspected  during  the  11- 
montli  period  exceeds  the  total  for  all  of  1934  by 
7,000. 

In  addition  to  culling,  almost  191.000  birds  were 
blood-tested  for  pullorum  disease,  of  which  3  per 
cent  reacted. 

There  are  317  flocks  in  35  counties,  under  super¬ 
vision  in  this  breed  improvement  work, 

* 

ASPBERRIES  have  at  times  been  a  very 
profitable  crop  in  New  York  State.  Then 
growers  have  become  disheartened  because  of  dis¬ 
ease  wiping  out  large  areas. 

Now  varieties  have  been  developed  somewhat  re¬ 
sistant  to  disease,  and  more  has  been  learned  about 
desirable  localities,  preparation  of  soil,  planting,  cul¬ 
tivation,  fertilizing  and  pruning. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  small  fruit  specialists,  G. 

L  Slate  and  W.  H.  Rankin,  are  recommending  the 
expansion  of  raspberry  plantings  in  the  State  and  in 
a  circular  on  raspberry-growing  set  forth  the  essen¬ 
tial  things  to  be  considered  in  growing  this  fruit. 
This  circular  may  be  obtained  free  from  the  station. 

Among  the  red  varieties  the  specialists  recom¬ 
mend  particularly  June,  Ontario,  Latham,  Cuthbert, 
Viking,  Newburgh,  Adams  87,  Chief,  Lloyd  George, 
Flaming  Giant,  Herbert  and  Victory.  For  the  black 
sorts,  Plum  Farmer,  Cumberland,  Kansas,  Naples 
and  Dundee  are  especially  recommended,  while  Co¬ 
lumbian  is  said  to  be  the  best  purple  variety. 

The  greater  part  of  the  circular  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  raspberry  diseases  and  their  control, 
particularly  the  mosaic  diseases.  Since  success  with 
raspberries  depends  upon  maintaining  disease-free 
plantings,  prospective  raspberry  growers  will  want 
to  consult  this  circular  for  suggestions.  No  detailed 
instructions  can  be  prescribed  for  individual  condi¬ 
tions,  but  there  are  certain  fundamentals  in  soil  and 
site  selection,  cultural  methods,  and  disease  pre¬ 
vention  that  each  grower  must  weigh  intelligently. 
Where  doubt  exists  or  speculative  risks  are  indi¬ 


cated.  the  better  judgment  is  to  learn  slowly  by  ex- 
perienee  on  a  small  scale. 

* 

EW  Hampshire,  a  very  live  poultry  State,  has 
just  held  its  fifth  annual  egg  and  baby  chick 
show,  the  largest  of  the  five. 

Six  judges  worked  four  days  in  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  university,  weighing,  candling  and  scor¬ 
ing  the  16  classes  (926  dozens)  which  were  on  dis¬ 
play  in  the  State  Armory,  Concord.  The  largest  class 
was  entered  by  4-II  club  members — a  total  of  138 
dozen,  including  20  from  Connecticut  and  14  from 
New  York.  The  class  open  to  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Poultry  Growers’  Association,  sponsor  of 
the  show,  ranked  second  in  size  with  127  dozen 
eggs.  Additional  entries  were  as  follows:  Breeders’ 
class,  95;  commercial,  88:  Farm  Bureau,  71;  high 
school,  08;  hatclierymen,  66;  New  Hampshire  egg 
auction,  62;  pullorum  clean,  49;  Grange,  41;  retail 
display,  27;  pullorum  passed,  23;  Record  of  Per¬ 
formance,  21;  novice,  17;  approved,  17;  special,  16. 

The  926  dozen  eggs  this  year  compare  with  912  in 
1935  and  635  in  1934.  Nine  hundred  dozen  eggs  and 
1.000  chicks  make  the  New  Hampshire  show  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

* 

ERE  are  some  good  words  about  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  grape-growing  in  Massachusetts,  by 
F  C.  Sears,  pomologist  at  the  State  College. 

“In  the  eastern  counties  a  good  commercial  vine¬ 
yard  would  certainly  make  a  valuable  part  of  the 
producing  plant  of  any  farm  with  a  good  grape  site 
within  its  borders.  Elsewhere  in  the  State  a  small 
vineyard  of  an  acre  or  two  would  prove  profitable 
in  the  neighborhood  of  almost  any  of  our  larger  vil¬ 
lages  or  towns.  If  we  consider  the  home  vineyard 
instead  of  the  commercial  one,  there  is  even  more 
to  be  said  in  its  favor. 

“Grapes  are  easily  grown,  do  not  require  much 
room,  are  ornamental,  both  as  vines  and  fruit,  and 
are  delicious  and  wholesome  to  eat.  Massachu¬ 
setts  citizens  consume  thousands  of  pounds  of  grapes 
annually,  and  a  large  part  of  them  could  well  be 
grown  in  Massachusetts.” 

This  is  sensible  advice.  Excellent  quality  grapes 
may  now  be  had  in  wide  variety,  suitable  for  loca¬ 
tions  where  early  frost  may  be  expected.  Every 
home  place  should  have  one  vine  at  least. 

* 

PENNSYLVANIA  Market  Analyst  James  L. 

Slates  has  been  studying  the  food  value  of  eggs. 
He  finds  that  they  contain  the  following  essential 
food  nutrients :  First :  Protein,  required  for  repair¬ 
ing  old  body  tissue  and  building  new  tissue.  Second : 
Fat,  which  furnishes  fuel  to  burn  the  sugars  and 
starches  in  the  diet.  Third :  Iron,  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  normal  condition  of  the  blood.  Fourth  :  Phos¬ 
phorus,  necessary  for  development  and  maintenance 
of  bones  and  teeth.  Fifth :  Vitamins  A.  B.  D  and  E. 

The  market  analyst  reminds  the  ten  million  con¬ 
sumers  within  the  Commonwealth  that  eggs  are  de¬ 
livered  to  the  kitchen  in  nature’s  own  sanitary 
packages  (the  shell),  are  readily  obtainable  and 
easily  prepared  for  consumption,  are  adapted  to  and 
required  in  practically  all  good  baking,  and  are  suit¬ 
able  and  desirable  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

Evidently  the  rooster  is  entitled  to  crow  and  the 
hens  to  cackle  about  their  importance  in  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  every-day  life. 

* 

N  15  Wisconsin  counties  rural  drama  groups  held 
plays  in  preparation  for  the  State  Drama  Festi¬ 
val  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  February  7. 

This  idea  of  rural  dramas  has  spread  considerably 
in  recent  years.  It  has  been  found  that  amusement 
and  instruction  can  be  combined  into  wholesome  en¬ 
tertainment  with  local  talent.  One  specially  appeal¬ 
ing  feature  of  these  plays  is  their  sincere  approach 
to  country  life  and  problems. 

* 

UST  when  to  sell  feeder  lambs  is  often  a  prob¬ 
lem.  When  feed  prices  are  comparatively  low. 
there  may  be  a  disposition  to  keep  the  lambs  longer 
than  usual. 

D.  S.  Bell,  of  the  Ohio  Station,  does  not  advise 
this.  He  believes  that  if  lambs  have  been  on  feed 
for  the  usual  90  to  110  days  and  are  fat  and  of  de¬ 
sirable  weight,  the  feeder  has  only  one  chance  for 
gain  by  keeping  them  longer  on  feed;  namely,  a 
rising  lamb  market. 

He  has  four  chances  to  lose  by  this  procedure : 
(1)  Lamb  prices  may  go  lower,  due  to  unexpected 
supplies,  a  depressed  dressed  meat  market,  or  other 
factors.  (2)  Gains  in  weight  become  costly,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  tests  in  which  the  feed  cost  to  produce 
100  pounds  of  gain  during  the  fifth  month  was  three 
to  four  times  the  cost  of  gain  during  the  first  three 
months  on  feed.  (3)  Mortality  is  apt  to  increase, 
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since  greater  losses  are  frequently  recorded  among 
lambs  during  the  latter  part  of  the  feeding  period 
than  earlier.  (4)  Lambs  may  go  over  weight  from 
the  standpoint  of  market  desirability  and  fail  to 
i  ommand  top  prices. 

Therefore,  the  chances  are  4  to  1  against  the 
practice  of  holding  lambs  over  time  in  the  fattening 
lot.  It  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  sell  lambs  as  soon 
as  they  reach  desirable  market  weight  and  finish. 

* 

POULTRY  shows  are  common  affairs  the  world 
over.  We  have  at  hand  details  of  such  an  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  Island  of  Barbados,  which  contains  only 
166%  square  miles  area,  yet  annually  has  a  varied 
and  surprisingly  large  agricultural  and  industrial 
show. 


The  last  one.  held  December  11,  had  270  fowls — 
Orpingtons  of  various  colors,  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I. 
Reds,  Wyandottes,  White  and  Black  Leghorns,  Mi- 
norcas,  Jersey  White  Giants  and  Bantams.  There 
nere  400  pigeons,  a  dozen  turkeys,  guineas  and  va¬ 
rious  ducks. 

In  the  livestock  division  there  were  toward  100 
exhibits — horses,  cattle,  swine,  sheep  and  goats.  The 
cattle  shown  were  Holstein,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayr¬ 
shire  and  Zebu,  and  some  working  cattle. 

rl  he  greatest  industry  of  the  Island  is  sugar  cane, 
considerable  quantities  of  molasses  and  syrup  being 
exported. 


REFERRING  to  article  on  page  82,  “Why  Not 
Sing  Again?"  we  need  not  wait  until  the  week 
ot  May  18,  for  it  is  always  time  to  sing  and  to 
stimulate  interest  in  music,  which  still  has  its 
charms  and  opens  amazing  new  channels  for  our 
self-expression. 
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musicians  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room,  in  the 
world  for  the  amateur  who  loves  music  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  spend  a  little  of  his  spare  time  in  developing  a 
greater  appreciation  of  it. 

By  means  of  the  radio,  good  music  is  brought  into 
the  schools  as  well  as  the  homes  of  children  and 
some  weeks  ago  the  director  of  a  school  of  music, 
with  another  of  the  conference  speakers,  urged  pre¬ 
school  teachers  to  initiate  the  child  into  music  from 
a  creative  angle  as  “a  language  readily  available 
for  intelligent  expression.” 

So  let  "music  with  her  silver  sound”  find  a  little 
more  room  in  our  lives  and  let  us  not  forget  to  share 
the  joys  of  a  good  musical  program  with  our  friends. 


* 

THE  suggestion  that  crows  can  interfere  with 
telephone  lines  sounds  impossible.  Yet  their 
nesting  on  the  arms  of  the  poles  in  parts  of  Colorado 
has  become  a  serious  problem. 

Ordinary  nesting  material  of  twigs  and  sticks  is 
scarce,  but  there  is  plenty  of  rusted-out  wire  fem  e, 
and  the  crows  pick  up  pieces  of  the  wire  which  are 
put  into  their  nests.  Wherever  this  wire  touches  a 
telephone  wire  it  causes  trouble. 

The  linemen  in  a  stretch  of  a  few  hundred  miles 
gathered  800  pounds  of  scrap  wire  from  the  crows’ 
nests  and  along  the  right-of-way.  In  some  places 
it  has  been  necessary  to  insulate  stretches  of  wire. 


* 

The  most  inspiring  sound  I  know  is  the  old  red 
rooster’s  crow. 

THAT  is  the  way  a  local  homespun  poet  we 
knew  started  a  piece  of  his  bucolic  verse.  He 
had  also  something  about  the  hen’s  cackle,  but  how 
he  made  that  rhyme  we  have  forgotten.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  about  the  joyous  sound  of  the  “cock- 
a-doodle-doo,’’  the  rooster’s  majestic  greeting  to  the 
dawn.  Then  he  struts  around  in  lordly  fashion,  no 
tiee  to  all  the  flock  that  he  is  monarch  of  all  ho 


surveys. 

No  doubt  biologists  and  psychologists  have  worked 
out  theories  about  why  the  rooster  crows,  but  we 
prefer  to  think  of  it  as  ushering  in  another  morning 
of  life  and  opportunity  for  all  and  sundry.  Who 
can  say  that  his  shrill  call  is  less  worthy  than  the 
tuneful  note  of  the  lark,  soaring  on  high? 

Cock-a-doodle-doo  is  the  rooster’s  way  of  saying 
“good  morning.”  Is  he  more  regular  in  his  salutation 
than  we? 


Brevities 

No.  the  Government  lias  no  free  garden  seeds  for 
distribution.  This  was  stopped  in  1923. 

“Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  God,  all  ye  lands.  Sing 
forth  the  honour  of  his  name,  make  his  praise  glorious.” 

“Fireside  gardening.”  That’s  what  it  is  called 
where  one  sits  these  long  evenings  looking  over  the  ^eed 
catalogs  —  good  preparation  for  the  real  gardening 
later,  too. 

Good  weather,  for  a  sausage  and  pancake  breakfast. 
Try  the  old-fashioned  raised  buckwheat  batter  set  over 
night — full  of  bubbles  as  you  pour  it  from  the  pitcher 
on  to  the  griddle,  and  the  cakes  light  as  a  feather. 
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A  State  Scandal 

THE  administration  at  Albany  has  moved  to  re¬ 
new  the  Milk  Control  Law  for  another  year.  The 
present  law  expires  on  April  1  next. 

As  an  emergency  measure  the  first  control  law  of 
2933  was  not  all  producers  had  a  right  to  expect,  but 
even  so,  it* was  moderately  helpful.  In  the  early 
l  art  of  that  year  producers  were  carrying  the  full 
load  of  the  depression.  Buyers  had  forced  the  price 
down  to  as  low  as  one  cent  a  quart  and  two  cents 
was  the  maximum.  Producers  were  at  the  point  of 
collapse.  The  market  was  demoralized.  The  first 
aid  went  to  the  distributors  in  checking  city  price 
cutting  for  a  while.  The  disappointment  of  pro¬ 
ducers  focussed  in  a  strike.  The  result  was  a  direct 
increase  to  producers.  It  was  not  enough,  but  it 
did  help. 

The  present  law  was  enacted  in  1934.  It  was  re¬ 
newed  in  1935  without  change.  It  has  not  been  fully 
nor  impartially  enforced.  It  has  been  dominated 
by  the  Borden-League  alliance.  Its  identity  with  the 
agricultural  department  has  involved  it  in  State  and 
national  politics.  Last  year  when  the  Farm  Council 
was  abolished  and  the  agricultural  department  was 
put  hack  in  the  control  of  the  Governor  a  reform  was 
expected  and  promised  in  the  Milk  Control  Division. 
Among  others  we  looked  for  decided  improvement. 
Instead  the  Milk  Control  has  almost  entirely  col¬ 
lapsed. 

This  breakdown  of  the  control  law  is  due,  fi''st. 
directly  to  domination  of  the  Borden-League  combi¬ 
nation.  in  shaping  the  law  to  their  own  purposes, 
and  second,  in  their  control  of  the  administration  of 
the  law. 

The  alleged  and  rightful  purpose'  of  the  law  was 
to  stop  chiseling  and  price  cutting  in  the  city,  to 
stop  gouging  producers  in  the  country  and  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  markets  and  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Un¬ 
der  the  law  these  evils  were  increased,  but  to  some 
extent  the  trade  has  adopted  a  new  price  level  of 
its  own.  The  law  put  the  whole  industry  under  one 
head.  That  head  was  the  State.  The  law  gave  the 
State  power  to  control  the  milk  business  in  all  its 
phases,  including  the  fixing  of  prices.  But  the  law 
contained  one  price  exemption.  It  exempted  co-op¬ 
eratives  organized  on  the  pattern  of  the  Dairymen's 
I  .-(‘ague  from  paying  its  producers  as  much  as  other 
dealers  were  required  by  the  law  to  pay  their  pro¬ 
ducers.  That  exemption  alone  was  enough  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  law. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  is  a  big  milk  dealer  cor¬ 
poration  with  a  large  number  of  subsidiary  corpora¬ 
tions.  Its  capital  fund  is  substantially  $3, 0.000.000 
in  money,  milk  and  credit  supplied  by  its  producers. 
It  pays  nothing  for  this  capital.  Interest  and  in¬ 
stallments  on  the  debentures  are  deducted  monthly 
from  the  milk  returns.  It  makes  no  profit.  On  the 
contrary  losses  are  reported  on  its  dealer  business. 
It  pays  producers  less  than  any  other  dealer. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Borden-League  combination 
adopted  the  classified  plan  of  pricing  milk.  The  milk 
is  received  by  the  League,  Borden  s  and  other  deal¬ 
ers  on  consignment.  The  dealers  are  to  sell  it  in 
nine  different  classes  or  uses  with  a  different  price 
for  each  class.  The  price  for  a  month  is  determined 
by  the  dealer.  The  farmer  does  not  know  what  this 
blended  price  will  be  until  the  25th  of  the  following 
month  when  lie  gels  his  check.  The  amount  of  the 
returns  depends  on  the  weigh,  fat  test,  bacteria 
count  and  the  accuracy  of  the  volume  of  milk  re¬ 
ported  in  each  of  the  nine  classes.  The  producer  is 
obliged  to  take  the  dealer’s  word  for  all  these  things. 
The  dealer  could  sell  milk  at  the  highest  price  and 
pay  the  farmer  the  lowest  price,  and  the  farmer 
would  have  no  means  to  detect  the  fraud.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  waives  his  right  to  a  profit  and  loss  accounting. 

The  Milk  Control  authorities  accepted  this  Bor¬ 
den-League  scheme  of  selling  and  pricing  milk.  Un¬ 
der  the  exemption  in  the  law  and  the  classified 
scheme  the  League  paid  its  producers  in  some  in¬ 
stance's  as  much  as  a  dollar  per  100  lbs.  less  than 
other  dealers  were  obliged  to  pay  producers  in  the 
same  locations.  The  League  could  and  did  then  cut 
prices  in  the  city  to  win  trade  from  the  dealers  who 
paid  more  for  their  milk.  This  led  to  general  price 
cutting,  and  rebating  agreements  in  the  city.  Some 
dealers  defied  the  Milk  Control  and  openly  paid  pro¬ 
ducers  less  than  the  State  price.  Some  dealers  con¬ 
tracted  for  in 5 lk  at  the  fixed  price  and  the  producers 
groups  rebated  back  when  payment  was  made. 
Other  dealers  organized  producers  on  the  League 
formula  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  in  the 
law.  All  this  resulted  in  a  level  of  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers  considerably  below  the  control  price  but 
above  the  Borden-League  price.  It  also  resulted  in 
a  level  of  prices  to  stores  and  other  distributors  be- 
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low  the  price  fixed  by  the  State  for  them.  This 
gave  the  stores  and  distributors  fancy  profits.  The 
ultimate  consumer  pays  generally  the  full  State 
price.  In  the  meantime  dealers,  co-operatives,  stores 
and  other  handlers  of  milk  are  making  sworn 
monthly  reports  to  the  Milk  Control  Division  pur¬ 
porting  to  show  compliance  with  the  law. 

In  our  recent  cross-section  ballot  of  farmers  in  22 
dairy  counties  the  vote  was  five  to  one  against  re¬ 
newal  of  the  State  Control  law.  The  vote  was  sub¬ 
stantially  unanimous  for  the  proposed  charter  em¬ 
powering  united  farm  groups  to  negotiate  the  sale 
and  price  of  milk  for  themselves  subject  to  proper 
State  review. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  that  the 
Sovereign  State  of  New  York  has  created  a  Milk 
Control  Law  that  defeats  its  own  alleged  purpose, 
that  puts  a  premium  on  dishonesty,  forces  honest 
conscientious  farmers  to  resort  to  subterfuges  in 
order  to  save  their  business  and  their  farms,  and  a 
law  that  requires  honest  business  men  to  swear  to 
reports  which  the  testators  and  the  officers  of  the 
State  know  do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
law. 

This  system  is  not  only  driving  mature  men  to 
violations  of  law,  but  even  more  seriously  it  is  culti¬ 
vating  a  disrespect  for  law  and  for  the  State  itself 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  disillusioned  boys 
and  girls  of  the  farms  who  have  heretofore  respected 
the  law  and  the  State,  and  who  will  be  our  future 
citizens.  Has  it  come  to  this  that  the  people  of  New 
York  State  will  permit  their  rulers  to  perpetrate 
a  State  scandal  of  this  magnitude  without  a  spon¬ 
taneous  audible  protest. 


Wheat  Mortgage  and  Dollars 

Again  I  read  your  article  entitled  “Preserve  Private 
Pioperty,”  page  507,  June  29  last.  It  makes  me  wish 
I  had  all  the  articles  in  pamphlet  form  that  you  have 
written  in  the  last  four  years  on  economics  and  finance. 
They  have  been  so  instructive,  clear  and  unbiased  that 
they  would  make  a  valuable  reference  work. 

If  a  farmer  borrowed  $1,000  when  wheat  was  sell¬ 
ing  at  $2  per  bushel,  secured  with  a  long-time  mortgage 
at  6  per  cent  and  later  had  to  pay  it  with  wheat  sell¬ 
ing  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  due  to  deflation,  what  remedy 
would  you  suggest  so  that  neither  the  debtor  nor  the 
creditor  would  be  cheated?  A.  R.  n. 

Idaho. 

T  WOULD  hardly  be  possible  to  regulate  the 
value  of  money  so  that  wheat  or  any  one  product 
would  always  sell  at  a  given  xirice  even  if  the  dollar 
were  maintained  at  a  stable  value.  The  reason  is 
that  the  value  in  dollars  varies  with  the  supply  and 
demand  of  each  particular  article.  Last  week  the 
electric  lights  went  out  at  nine  o'clock  in  an  area  of 
New  York  City.  Before  bedtime  the  price  of  candles 
rose  from  five  to  1 0  cents  each  to  50  cents  each.  The 
increased  demand  caused  the  drastic  fluctation  in 
the  price  of  candles. 

If  at  the  time  the  lights  went  out  all  the  money  of 
the  city  had  been  locked  in  the  bank  vaults  and  no 
banker  could  be  found  to  unlock  the  doors,  there 
would  have  been  no  supply  of  money  available  and 
the  price  of  candles  would  not  have  risen,  unless  the 
stores  accepted  credit  (promises  to  pay  later)  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  candles. 

Any  one  commodity  varies  in  value  because  of  a 
change  in  the  supply  of  it  or  demand  for  it,  even 
though  there1  is  no  change  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  This  is  true  of  gold  and  silver,  as 
candles  or  wheat.  For  this  reason  gold  and  no  other 
single  commodity  would  furnish  a  stable  value  for 
money.  Gold  fluctuates  in  value  more  violently  when 
not  •“plugged”  by  governments  than  most  other  com¬ 
modities. 

The  most  comprehensive  proposal  yet  made  for 
stabilizing  the  dollar  is  sometimes  called  the  com¬ 
modity  dollar  standard.  This  plan  proposes  that 
Congress  cancel  the  authority  banks  now  hold  to 
coin  money  and  regulate  its  value,  and  resume  and 
retain  that  constitutional  function  for  itself.  The 
average  price  of  all  commodities,  which  is  called  the 
“general  price  level  for  some  particular  time  oi 
period  would  be  determined  as  a  level  to  be  main¬ 
tained.  The  general  price  level  is  found  by  taking 
the  market  price  of  784  articles  and  reducing  these 
to  an  average  price  for  all.  This  average  com¬ 
modity  price  would  Ik1  the  basic  value  of  the  dollar. 

Since  prices  on  the  open  market  are  determined 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  money  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  law  like  other  commodities,  the  com¬ 
modity  standard  could  be  kept  substantially  on  an 
even  balance  by  increasing  the  volume  of  money  in 
circulation  when  prices  tended  to  fall  and  decreasing 
the  volume  when  prices  tended  to  rise. 

With  this  system  once  established  the  purchasing 
price  of  the  dollar  would  be  the  average  value  of 


all  commodities  as  they  sell  in  the  markets  of  the 
whole  country. 

If  a  farmer  produced  only  wheat  he  would  stand 
to  gain  or  lose  on  a  loan  in  proportion  to  the  rise  or 
fall  of  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  time  he  paid  the 
debt  compared  with  the  price  when  he  secured  the 
loan,  but  there  would  be  no  gain  or  loss  because  of 
general  inflation  or  deflation,  or  because  of  fluctua¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Mortgage  debtors 
doing  a  normal  or  general  business  would  neither 
lose  nor  gain  when  they  paid  their  debt,  because  rhe 
value  of  the  dollar  in  all  commodities  would  not 
have  changed. 

The  speculators  in  money  and  credit  will  not  per¬ 
mit  the  dollar  to  be  standardized  as  long  as  they 
can  hold  on  to  the  present  system,  but  if  all  the 
people  understood  its  benefits  to  the  whole  country 
as  the  ex-service  men  understand  the  benefits  to 
them  in  the  bonus  payments,  the  present  Congress 
would  replace  their  present  fiat  paper  money  with 
a  stable  commodity  dollar. 


Monopoly  Defies  State 

ACCORDING  to  a  statement  issued  by  William 
B.  Duryea,  Chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Control  Board,  the  Borden  Company,  after  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board  rules 
tor  two  and  a  half  years,  has  now  announced  that 
certain  regulations  of  the  Board  will  be  disregarded 
and  that  the  company  will  pay  producers  whatever 
its  officials  consider  it  advisable  to  pay  them,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Board.  The  -tate- 
ment  says  further  that  the  Borden  Company  is  buy¬ 
ing  only  half  as  much  milk  in  New  Jersey  a>  it 
sells  in  that  State;  that  it  has  very  large  sale-  of 
Grade  A  milk,  all  of  which  is  brought  into  the 
State  from  other  areas,  and  no  New  Jersey  pro¬ 
ducers  are  permitted  to  participate  in  their  own 
market  for  this  higher-priced  milk.  Borden’s  re¬ 
fuses  to  pay  Grade  A  prices  for  New  Jersey  milk, 
forcing  New  Jersey  producers  to  take  Grade  B  prices 
or  seek  another  market.  The  statement  recites  the 
necessity  of  the  State  control  and,  continuing,  says 
that  Borden  Company  now  apparently  seeks  to  frus¬ 
trate  the  regulations  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  Chairman  Duryea  gives  notice  that  the  Board 
proposes  to  continue  its  policy  of  strict  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  the  orders  that  it  is  empowered  to 
make.  It  has  already  made  application  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General  for  an  injunction  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  enjoining  the  Borden  Company  from 
violating  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  This  is  a 
test  between  corporate  and  State  power. 


AAA  Taxes  Refunded 

BY  ORDER  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  $200,000- 
000  processing  taxes  must  be  repaid  to  pro¬ 
cessors.  This  money  had  been  previously  impounded 
by  the  Courts  until  a  final  decision  on  the  AAA. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  taxpayers  are  being 
assessed  twice  for  these  taxes  and  the  processor- 
are  in  receipt  of  a  fat  bonus.  They  have  already 
been  paid  by  consumers  in  the  form  of  increased 
prices  but  instead  of  getting  back  this  money,  con¬ 
sumers  are  being  forced  to  pay  it  out  a  second  time 
by  a  $200,000,000  increase  in  the  public  debt. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  endorse  every  word  of  your  article  on  page  55  en¬ 
titled  “Every  Tax  an  Evil.”  I  am  opposed  to  the 
“Soak  the  Rich"  and  thereby  rob  the  poor  policy.  I 
stand  for  an  honest  equitable  system  of  taxation  to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government  and 
care  for  the  needy.  c.  e.  c. 

New  York. 


Your  draft  of  the  Milk  Charter  is  splendid.  Get  it 
in  the  Legislature  as  soon  as  possible  and  we  will  get 
behind  it.  C.  D.  J. 

New  York. 


I  compliment  you  on  the  proposed  milk  bill.  The 
plan  of  it  seems  clear.  The  State  has  experts  at  Al¬ 
bany  for  putting  bills  in  regular  form,  and  I  suggest 
that  these  experts  work  out  any  legal  question  that 
laymen  would  naturally  overlook.  f.  u.  d, 

New  York. 


I  have  gone  over  the  complete  draft  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
posal  several  times  and  I  approve  of  it  in  every  way. 
I  hope  all  dairymen  and  especially  those  who  voted  for 
it  will  write  to  their  Representatives  in  Albany  at  once 
to  let  the  Legislature  know  that  we  want  it  I  have 
so  written.  The  cross  section  clearly  shows  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  dairymen  for  a  law  on  these  lines. 

New  York.  T.  s.  hazzaeo. 
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HORSES 


Since  the  dawn  of  earliest  recorded 
time  man  and  the  horse  have  been  in¬ 
separable.  Man  as  the  hunter  and  later 
as  tiller  of  the  soil,  his  oldest  and  noblest 
profession,  has  constantly  depended  on 
the  horse — his  greatest  friend.  There  is 
no  question  that  decrease  in  horse  num¬ 
bers  in  American  from  over  20.000,000 
head  to  approximately  or  slightly  more 
than  half  that  number  has  had  a  deciding 
influence  on  prices  of  farm  crops.  Also 
that  during  the  recent  depression  most 
of  us  had  brought  home  in  an  extremely 
personal  manner  the  real  economy  of  the 
horse  as  a  means  of  farm  motive  power. 

An  inferior  horse  has  always  been  a 
drug  on  the  market.  However,  this  is 
perhaps  more  true  today  than  ever  before. 
There  is  some  danger  though  that  due  to 
present  high  prices  for  good  farm  horses, 
more  and  more  plugs  may  be  sold  at 
price  levels  far  out  of  line  with  their  real 
usefulness.  Good  big  horses  will  always 
command  a  premium.  Very  often  horses 
are  purchased  or  bred  on  a  size  basis 
alone.  There  are  many  plugs  of  draft 
weight.  Weight  alone  does  not  constitute 
a  draft  horse  classification.  Weight 
must  be  accompanied  by  quality,  clean 
bone,  action,  desired  conformation  and 
soundness.  This  is  the  usual  answer  to 
the  fact  that  many  have  found  the 
smaller,  more  compact,  lighter  weight 
chunk  to  be  superior  to  what  they  term 
draft  horses,  or  at  least  heavy  horses.  The 
fact  is,  such  comparisons  are  usually  on 


A  typical  Central  IS,  ew  York  farm  building  equipment.  On  thousands  of  farms  such 
as  this  paint  will  be  used  this  coming  Spring  for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 


Cows  that  come  through  the  Winter  thin  and  out  of  condition  will  probably  find  a 
higher  market  this  Spring  as  cutters  and  canners  than  has  existed  for  several  gears. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


What  Does  the  Future  Hold 
in  Store  for  Eastern  Live¬ 
stock  Growers? 

[The  following  is  an  address  given 
January  8,  1936.  at  the  18th  annual 
Union  Agricultural  Meeting,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  by  IU  IV.  Duck.] 

Due  to  present  prices  of  livestock  and 
feed  the  tendency,  in  a  general  way,  is  for 
a  livestock  expansion  program.  Consum¬ 
ers’  demand  is  always  regulated  by  price. 
Thrift  of  housewives  must  never  be  un¬ 
derestimated  in  a  selling  market.  There 
is  a  balance  of  trade  between  all  related 
food  products  that  is  frequently  disre¬ 
garded.  The  most  important  factor  in 
all  livestock  production  will,  as  it  always 
has  been,  be  influenced  largely  by  con¬ 
sumer  demand. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  “All  signs  fail 
in  dry  weather,”  so  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  of  abnormal  influences  the  normal 
cycle  of  supply  and  demand  may  be  tem¬ 
porarily  influenced,  and  anyone’s  guess  is 
equally  good,  or  bad.  It  is,  however,  pos¬ 
sible  to  consider  some  of  the  basic  under¬ 
lying  factors  as  well  as  the  temporary  in¬ 
fluencing  conditions,  and  conjecture  on 
their  possible  influence  and  outcome  on 
a  broad-scale  livestock  production  pro¬ 
gram. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  great¬ 
est  hazard  livestock  producers  _  have  to 
overcome,  whether  it  be  in  dairy,  dual 
purpose,  beef  cattle  , sheep,  horses  or  hogs, 
is  our  natural  inclination  to  speculate  and 
constantly  change  our  production  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  frequent  vain  endeavor  to 
outguess  the  market  and  take  advantage 
of  changing  price  cycles.  While  some 
producers  of  extreme  perception  and  long- 
range  vision  may  successfully,  operate  on 
this  basis,  the  usual  tendency  is  to  change 
to  a  new,  or  expand  an  old  enterprise,  at 
the  peak  of  a  price  cycle,  making  such 
purchases  for  expansion  at  the  top  price 
frequently  over-extending  both  credit  and 
general  operating  overhead  with  disas¬ 
trous  results  when  the  price  cycle  takes 
its  normal  downward  curve  forcing  liqui¬ 
dation  somewhere  on  the  downhill  grade 
or  in  the  valley  of  despair  during  the 
dark  days  of  depression  years.  Another 
tendency  which  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  all  of  us  to  overcome,  is  the  mirage 
allure  of  distant  green  fields.  We  may 
see  this  illustrated  almost  any  day  in 
adjacent  pastures  on  our  farms,  when 
horses  or  cattle  reach  over  their  fence 
boundary  in  a  vain  attempt  to  graze  in 
the  field  of  their  neighbor  under  the  ap¬ 
parent  impression  that  the  more  distant 
grass  is  greener  and  sweeter.  Distance 
lends  charm.  Far  places  have  allure  that 
is  peculiarly  appealing  to  the  average 
American  citizen.  We  are  a  pioneering, 
adventurous  race,  honest  heritage  from 
a  hardy  ancestry.  Frequently  this  char¬ 
acteristic  manifests  itself  in  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  local  conditions,  which  are 
often  hard  to  duplicate  in  more  remote 
surroundings.  Pioneering  days  are  large¬ 
ly  past.  Within  the  confines  of  our  east¬ 
ern  agricultural  area,  for  existing  land 
and  livestock  prices  lie  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunities,  the  most  fertile  fields  and  the 
best  markets  in  the  world  today.  Not  on 
far  rainbow  horizons,  but  right  here  on 
our  own  doorstep  is  the  real  promised 
land.  Severe  sustained  drought,  dust 
storms,  and  as  a  rule,  serious  floods  or 
earthquakes  are  unknown  in  this  area. 
Eastern  farms,  already  equipped,  can  be 
purchased  for  less  money  than  that  in¬ 
volved  in  settling  distant  soil  or  reclaim¬ 
ing  waste  desere  land.  Credit,  whether 
it  be  Federal,  State  or  local,  if  similarly 
extended  to  farmers  whether  operating  or 
relocated  in  eastern  areas  would  involve 
less  individual  hardship  and  greater  se¬ 
curity  of  invested  capital. 


the  basis  of  a  good  little  horse  with  an 
inferior  or  plug  big  horse. 

Prices  today  as  you  know  are  extreme¬ 
ly  high  for  good  quality  work  horses,  the 
highest  in  fact  since  1917-18.  Prices  have 
a  way  of  leveling  off  whenever  they  be¬ 
come  extremely  out  of  line.  More  farm¬ 
ers  are  breeding  their  mares  today  than 
for  the  past  10  years.  We  must  also  re¬ 
member  that  the  mechanical  farm  motor 
power  manufacturers,  representing  mil¬ 
lions  of  invested  capital,  are  managed  by 
keen,  analytic  business  men.  It  would 
seem  probable,  in  view  of  lower  prices  in 
this  industry  and  greater  efficiency,  that 
such  motive  power  will  give  the  horse 
greater  economic  competition  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  even  on  small  farms,  than  they  have 
in  the  past. 

Those  who  have  medium  to  good  farm 
mares  with  access  to  a  good  pure-bred 
draft  stallion  may  find  it  profitable  to 
breed  such  mares  and  raise  their  colts 
either  for  replacement  or  possible  sale. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  go  in  the  open 
market  or  by  private  purchase  and  pay 
extremely  high  prices  for  brood  mares 
with  the  idea  of  going  into  the  horse 
business  to  raise  draft  colts  and  sell  them 
at  a  profit  certainly  contains  considerable 
of  the  element  of  speculation.  If  one 
does  intend  or  desire  to  embark  on  such 
an  enterprise  it  positively  should  be  on 
the  basis  of  producing  a  quality  horse  in 
order  for  it  to  sell  profitably. 


CATTLE 

In  any  consideration  for  long-time  price 
trends,  which  is  the  only  proper  basis  for 
a  profitable  production  program,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  completely 
separate  the  various  groups  of  livestock, 
exclusive  perhaps  of  horses,  without  con¬ 
sidering  their  possible  influence  on  the 
other  groups.  Certainly  this  is  more  true 
within  the  classes  of  beef,  dual-purpose 
and  dairy  cattle  than  in  any  other  group 
of  livestock. 

According  to  figures  presented  by  the 
U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  the  total 
number  of  cattle  on  farms  at  the  last  cen¬ 
sus  is  something  slightly  over  60,500,000 
head.  This  represents  an  approximate 
decrease  of  11  per  cent  for  a  comparable 
period  during  1934.  The  last  low  spot 
for  numbers  in  the  cattle  cycle  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  census  was  on  January  1. 
1928,  with  a  total  of  50,701.000  head,  of 
which  number  23129,000  head  are  listed 
as  “milk  cows.”  The  average  farm  value 
per  head  of  cows,  other  than  milk  cows, 
on  January  1,  1928,  is  given  as  $36.30, 
while  the  average  value  of  milk  cows  on 
farms  for  the  some  year  is  listed  as 
$73.47.  In  comparing  January  1.  1928, 
with  January  1,  1935.  for  other  than  milk 
cows,  shows  an  increase  of  995,000  head ; 
comparing  milk  cows  shows  an  increase 
of  2,971,000  head. 

However,  comparing  1934  With  1935, 
as  of  January  1.  for  all  cows,  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  7,623,000  head  or  approximate¬ 
ly  13  per  cent.  Of  this  number  6.538,000 
were  other  than  milk  cows  representing 
an  approximate  decrease  of  15  per  cent, 
with  an  average  farm  value  increase  of 


7 his  Angus  steer  teas  bred,  fed  and  shoren  to  champion  honors  at  the  Southwestern 
Exposition  and  Fat  Stock  Show  by  the  Texas  .4.  and  \f.  College.  Reliable  estimates 
indicate  there  is  a  smaller  number  of  two-year-old  steers  on  feed  by  at  least  30  per 
cent  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  15  years. 
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$1.73.  or  13  per  cent  increase  from  $12.77 
to  $14.50.  For  a  comparable  period,  milk 
cows  decreased  1,085,000  or  a  decrease  of 
approximately  4  per  cent,  while  the  aver¬ 
age  farm  value  per  head  increased  about 
10  per  cent,  rising  from  $27.11  to  $30.38. 

The  total  decrease  is  the  largest  in  a 
single  year  for  an  all-time  record.  This 
decrease  has  been  due  to  a  number  of 
factors  which  will  no  doubt  exert  a  mate¬ 
rial  influence  on  the  normal  cattle  cycle, 
which  based  on  a  plotted  curve  as  far  as 
records  are  obtainable  indicates  that  we 
might  normally  have  had  two  or  three 
years  yet  of  declining  prices  and  increas¬ 
ing  numbers.  However,  a  combination  of 
drought,  disease-eradication  program  and 
government  control  of  corn  and  hogs  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  hastened  an  attainment  of 
the  bottom  level  for  this  present  cycle. 
It  seems  therefore  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  cattle  cycle,  if  it  has  not  definite¬ 
ly  turned,  at  least  will  not  go  materially 
lower  and  that  for  the  next  few  years 
there  should  be  rising  prices  of  cattle 
both  for  beef  and  dairy.  \t  is,  of  course, 
a  paradox  that  the  best  time  to  have  ex¬ 
panded  and  made  commitments  or  pur¬ 
chases  was  _ one  or  two  years  ago.  No 
doubt  this  is  true  with  all  commodities 
as  well  as  livestock  in  general.  Rut.  what 
could  be  done  and  what  was  done  is  al¬ 
ways  limited  by  one’s  own  personal  fi¬ 
nancial  restrictions. 

It  is  certainly  a  safe  assumption  that 
during  the  period  just  mentioned  at  least 
a  -O  per  cent  greater  decrease  was  experi¬ 
enced  as  compared  to  normal  conditions. 

1  be  price  pendulum  frequently  has  the 
characteristic  of  swinging  to  a  compara¬ 
tive  higher  point  to  overcome  the  inertia 
of  a  sustained  low  level. 

Other  influencing  factors  which  would 
tend  to  indicate  some  continuation  of  de¬ 
creased  numbers  is  the  decreased  calf  crop 
due  to  fewer  cows  and  particularly 
ft«v,er  losses  of  young  stock  during  the 
J.I..4  drought.  Slaughter  receipts  of  cat¬ 
tle  have  also  been  larger  during  the  past 
year.  Retail  prices  of  pork  and  pork- 
products  compared  to  retail  prices  of  beef 
have  been  quite  favorable  for  the  cattle 
breeder  and  feeder,  and  no  doubt  have 
hastened  a  great  many  beef  cattle  to  the 
shambles.  The  total  slaughtered  for  1935 
will  probably  be  below  1934  which  was 
something  over  8.000.060  head  for  the 
hast  half  of  3934.  The  first  half  of  3935 
the  number  of  steers  slaughtered  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  cows,  heifers  and  calves  was 
the  smallest  ever  recorded,  being  only  47 
per  cent,  while  the  average  of  cows,  heif¬ 
ers  and  calves  slaughtered  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  10  years  was  44.5  per  cent  The 
proportion  of  calves  slaughtered  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  total  cattle  during  1935  is  the 
largest  on  record.  It  is  very  significant 
to  note  that  a  high  proportion  of  these 
veal  receipts  are  from  the  dairy  States  of 
the  North  Atlantic  and  east  north  central 
areas,  as  well  as  a  large  number  from  the 
South  Atlantic  and  south  central  sections. 
No  doubt  the  disease  eradication  program 
tor  tuberculosis  and  Bang’s  disease  is  ac¬ 
countable  for  considerable  of  the  heavy 
receipts  in  cows  and  heifers  from  the 
dairy,  sections,  as  well  as  the  high  cost  of 
teed  in  relation  to  dairy  products  during 
the  past  two  years.  "" 
has  facilitated  this 
extent. 

I  am  not  entirely  in  agreement  with 
\\  .  W.  Wilcox,  Division  of  Land  Utiliza¬ 
tion,  Re-settlement  Administration,  in  his 
discussion  of  production  trends  from  1900 
to  date  as  published  in  the  November  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Cattleman,  when  lie  states: 
“Future  changes  in  the  age  and  quality 
of  livestock  marketed  from  the  range  are 
likely  to  be  less  than  the  changes  taking 
place  since  1900.  Particularly,  there 
seems  little  possibility  of  any  material  in¬ 
crease  in  the  efficiency  of  meat  and  wool 
production  through  changes  in  the  age  of 
marketing.” 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  due  to  the 
severe  drought  in  the  West  and  South¬ 
west  that  we  have  experienced  the  great¬ 
est  forced  system  of  culling  which  has 
existed  in  the  world  since  1800  when  over 
one-third  of  the  cattle  and  horses  in  the 
County  of  Ayr.  Scotland,  were  killed  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shortage  of  fodder.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  both  in  Scotland 
during  that  time,  as  well  as  during  our 
recent  drought,  the  fittest  survive  and  the 
less  hardy  and  worse  conditioned  are  sac¬ 
rificed.  I  therefore  believe  that  we  will 
have  increased  competition  from 
western  neighbors,  not  only  from 
standpoint  of  cheaper  feed  costs  but 
from  an  efficiency  and  economy  of 
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movement  to  some 
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duction,  in 
livestock. 

Aside  from  all  figures  relative  to  num¬ 
bers  and  prices  it  seems  to  me  the  most 
important  and  significant  considex-ation 
of  all  is  the  ratio  of  numbers  of  livestock 
in  proportion  to  population  in  the  United 
States.  M.  C.  Bond,  Cornell  University, 
has  given  an  excellent  summary  of  this 
consideration  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
Cornell  Veterinarian  in  which  it  is  shown 
the  population  increased  from  76,000.000 
to  over  122,000,000  from  3900  to  3  930. 
The  pi-ecentage  decrease  of  livestock  in 
ratio  to  population  was  31  per  cent  for 
beef  cattle ;  44.4  per  cent  for  hogs ;  42.4 
per  cent  for  sheep ;  and  23.1  per  cent  for 
dairy  cows.  With  such  an  amazing  de¬ 
crease  in  numbers  in  proportion  to  popu¬ 
lation  it  appeal's  quite  obvious  that  the 
meat-eating  habits  of  our  population  are 
undergoing  a  marked  change.  This  is  due 
to  a  number  of  factors,  one  of  which  is 
perhaps  a  better  organization  of  other 
food  interests  and  greater  advertising ; 
also  the  ratio  of  meat  prices  or  dairy 
products,  regardless  of  their  food  value, 
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on  a  strictly  pound  basis  as  compared  to 
packaging  and  poundage  of  other  food 
commodities.  The  far-flung  economic  bat¬ 
tle  line  for  the  consumer's  dollar  for  food 
products  is  bitter  and  never  ended. 

Based  on  these  considerations  it  seems 
probable  there  will  be  an  upward  trend 
in  numbers  as  well  as  prices  for  the  next 
few  years,  which,  of  course,  going  through 
the  normal  cycle,  would  mean  that  in  the 
next  five  to  seven  years  the  peak  for 
numbers  will  be  reached  and  the  decline 
will  again  come,  both  for  numbers  and 
prices.  As  would  be  expected  during 
periods  of  relatively  small  numbers  and 
advancing  prices  imports  tend  to  increase. 
Imports,  during  1935  have  been  larger 
than  for  a  comparable  period  with  any 
year  since  1929.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  of 
recent  imports  came  from  Mexico  and  31 
per  cent  from  Canada,  leaving  only  a 
relatively  small  proportion  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  the  number  of 
two-year-old  steers  and  over  is  36  per¬ 
cent 'smaller  than  for  any  period  during 
the  past  15  years.  This,  of  course,  re¬ 
duced  the  total  poundage  receipts  at  the 
various  terminal  markets  although  it  may 
be  offset  somewhat  by  the  favorable  exist¬ 
ing  ratios  between  the  price  of  corn  and 
the  price  of  feeding  cattle,  by  finishing 
to  heavier  weights. 

Going  through  the  Central  West  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Summer  I  found  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  feeders  who  put  in  steers  the 
Fall  previous  at  between  $3.50  and  $5 
per  c-wt.  finished  them  off  to  the  tune  of 
an  $S  to  $10  market,  and  were  making 
unusually  heavy  commitments,  or  intend¬ 
ed  to  do  so,  for  this  coming  Fall.  It  is 
quite  questionable  if  such  feeder  cattle 
laid  in,  in  many  instances,  at  even  a 
higher  price  than  the  last  sale  for  finished 
cattle,  are  not  exceedingly  speculative 
and  may  prove  a  boomerang  even  though 
fed  out  on  relatively  low-priced  corn. 
Where  one  has  the  feed  and  the  cattle 
and  is  not  over-extended — as  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  case  with  most  feeders  this 
year  due  to  previous  heavy  liquidation — 
it  is  the  natural  human  tendency  to  hang 
on  so  that  in  this  case  such  feeders  may 
reach  a  later  market  and  at  considerably 
heavier  weights  than  is  normally  the  case. 
This  would,  of  course,  reflect  a  smoewhat 
favorable  market  for  cull,  cutter  and 
eanner  dairy  cows,  during  the  interim. 
Combined  with  the  present  disease  eradi¬ 
cation  program  it  should  present  a  favor¬ 
able  situation  for  dairy  farmers  for  cat¬ 
tle  sale  prices. 

The  question  of  replacement  is  always 
a  vital  and  personal  one  with  the  parties 
concerned.  It  is,  of  course,  very  desirable 
for  one  to  raise  replacements ;  however, 
not  all  of  us  can  do  this,  and  in  many 
cases  immediate  expansion  is  both  desir¬ 
able  and  necessary.  New  York  State  is 
satisfactorily  meeting  its  own  replace¬ 
ment  requirements  with  a  few  importa¬ 
tions  from  the  West  and  Canada.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  in  3934  imported  approximate¬ 
ly  24,000  head  of  dairy  cattle  from  some 
adjacent  and  distant  markets  with  New 
England  furnishing  the  major  portion  of 
these,  the  Middle  West  about  a  fourth 
and  Canada  and  adjoining  States  the  re¬ 
maining  third.  Maine  exports  a  large 
number  of  dairy  cattle  with  very  few  im¬ 
portation.  Rhode  Island  is  a  heavy  pur¬ 
chaser  in  proportion  to  land  area. 

Another  factor  which  we  must  consider 
is  that  due  to  higher  hog  and  beef  prices 
the  producer  who  milks  a  few  fresh  cows 
and  markets  the  product  largely  from  a 
strictly  beef  unit  is  almost  entirely  out  of 
the  picture  today.  Higher  prices  for  his 
product  is  offering  him  little  if  any  in¬ 
ducement  as  a  side  line  milker.  The 
situation,  if  it  persists,  and  conditions 
seem  favorable  that  it  may  do  so  far  at 
least  the  next  year,  will  react  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

SHEEP 

On  my  last  trip  to  Texas,  about  three 
years  ago,  I  drove  down  through  the  Big 
Bend  country.  As  a  young  man  I  had 
worked  in  that  territory  as  a  cow  hand. 
I  cannot  remember  a  single  sheep  man 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Bright 
Ranch  where  I  was  employed.  On  my 
return  to  this  section  after  an  absence  of 
25  years  I  was  amazed  to  see  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  sheep  in  what  had  once  been  an  ex¬ 
clusive  cattle-grazing  area.  Over  one- 
half  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  United  States 
are  found  in  the  western  part  of  our 
country.  The  change  in  sheep  produc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  in  the  numbers  and  im¬ 
proved  individuals  themselves  exert  a 
great  influence  on  your  own  livestock  op¬ 
erations  regardless  of  what  they  may  be. 
or  the  fact  that  you  may  consider  them  of 
little  importance  to  you.  These  trends  in 
livestock  production  and  prices  are  the 
real  basic  influence  which  determine  profit 
or  loss  in  any  given  class  of  livestock 
production.  The  increased  volume  of 
sheep  production  in  these  areas,  particu¬ 
larly  with  a  tendency  to  change  from  a 
wool  to  a  mutton  and  lamb  basis,  has  un¬ 
questionably  reduced  the  acreage  avail¬ 
able  for  cattle,  thus  reducing  in  turn 
their  market  influence,  which  is  reflected 
in  increased  prices  for  cull  dairy  cows. 

Sheep  have  been  in  an  exceedingly  fav¬ 
orable  position  with  respect  to  market  re¬ 
turns  as  related  to  other  classes  of  live¬ 
stock  all  through  the  depression  years. 
While  they  are  about  in  balance  now  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  comparing  Janu¬ 
ary,  1934,  figures  with  those  of  1935  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  a 
decrease  of  only  2.446,000  neau  or  4  per 
cent,-  while  the  average  farm  value  per 


head  increased  in  ratio  to  numerical  de¬ 
crease  of  any  class  of  livestock. 

Too  close  pasturing  on  restricted  areas 
on  eastern  farms  thus  paving  the  way  for 
those  dealers  of  the  pale  death — the  sheep 
stomach  worm — combined  with  the  ever¬ 
present  hazard  of  the  sheep-killing  dog, 
are  the  deterring  factors  in  eastern  sheep 
farming  and  no  doubt  will  prevent  the 
return  of  sheep  to  anything  comparable 
to  their  former  importance  in  eastern 
agriculture. 

HOGS 

The  hog  cycle  of  about  seven  years’  du¬ 
ration  is  probably  the  most  constant  of 
all  livestock  price  variations.  The  last 
peak  in  1927  shows  a  farm  value  of 
slightly  over  $17  per  head.  A  study  of 
hog  cycles  for  the  past  68  years  indicates 
that  during  the  coming  year  we  will  wit¬ 
ness  the  highest  prices  for  hogs  which  have 
existed  since  1927.  This  certainly  ap¬ 
pears  no  time  for  one  to  embark  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  hog  breeding  business, 
because  it  will  be  founded  at  the  upward 
part  of  the  present  price  cycle.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  also  probably  true  that  the 
peak  has  been  far  from  attained  and  that 
prices  will  go  considerably  higher  and 
probably  be  sustained  for.  a  -longer  period 
of  time  than  has  occurred  in  former 
cycles.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  however,  that  of  all  classes  of  live¬ 
stock  the  hog  is  the  most  prolific  and 
quickest  maturing  so  that  hog  numbers 
and  price  cycles  can  be  influenced  in  a 
relatively  short  time. 

The  corn-hog  control  program,  drought, 
a  high  ratio  of  corn  prices  to  hog  prices, 
and  the  normal  hog  cycle  have  all  exerted 
a  curtailing  influence  which  has  resulted 
in  the  lowest  number  of  hogs  on  hand 
that  has  ever  existed  as  far  as  census 
records  are  obtainable.  When  you  con¬ 
sider  this  in  terms  of  ratio  of  hogs  to  pop¬ 
ulation  it  is  even  much  more  significant. 
Back  in  1900  census  figures  show  we  had 
over  50, 000, 000  hogs  in  the  United 
States  with  an  average  farm  value  of  $5.28 
per  head.  In  1928  there  were  61,772,000 
listed  in  the  census  with  the  normal  de¬ 
cline  going  from  there  down  to  57,177.000 
in  1934.  Reporting  as  of  January  1,  1935, 
the  census  is  given  as  37,700,000  a  de¬ 
crease  of  approximately  39  per  cent,  with 
a  price  increase  for  farm  value,  per  head 
from  $4.14  to  $6.41,  or  about  30  per  cent. 

There  is  one  very  positive  limiting  fac¬ 
tor  and  that,  referring  to  our  original 
point,  is  consumer  demand.  Due  to  pro¬ 
cessing  taxes  being  passed  on  in  some  in¬ 
stances  many  times  to  the  consumer,  so 
that  pork  chops  sold  at  higher  levels  than 
sirloin  and  porterhouse  steak,  consumer 
demand  ceases,  and  pork  holdings  in¬ 
creased.  This  was  remarkably  demon¬ 
strated  during  September  and  October  of 
1935.  Both  live  weight,  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  went  merrily  up  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  as  though  the  hog  producer  and 
feeder  had  attained  Utopia,  when  bang! 
they  ran  slap-dab  into  almost  complete 
stoppage  of  consumer  buying.  It  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  reduce  prices  to 
where  the  public  would  again  eat  pork. 

The  hog  has  pioneered  with  our  ances¬ 
tors  in  settling  the  West ;  it  has  been  a 
standby  and  main-stay  on  the  tables  of 
our  eastern  farmers.  Today  many  have 
ceased  to  raise  their  own  table  pork  re¬ 
quirements. 


Guernsey  Club  News 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
announces  the  election  of  Dr.  Gregory  Zil- 
boorg  of  14  East  75th  St..  New  York 
City,  for  membership.  Dr.  Zilboorg  has 
a  herd  of  registered  Guernseys  on  his 
farms  at  Poundridge,  N.  Y.,  and  at  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  is 
a  national  organization  of  25,000  breed¬ 
ers  of  purebred  Guernseys.  It  records  the 
registration  of  purebred  Guernseys  which 
trace  to  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  home  of  the  breed,  in  the  English 
Channel.  It  also  supervises  tests  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  through  Golden  Guernsey, 
Inc.,  supervises  the  marketing  of  Golden 
Guernsey  milk. 
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Greatest  64  pa^e,  illustrated  SAVOSb  BOOK 
A*  I*'  jC  C  on  the  symptons,  diairnosin^  and  treatment, 
■  ■■  ■■  if  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  551  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  S  A  VOSS,  formerly  Save-the- 
Horse  Treatment  famous  40  years,  sold  at  all  druggists. 


4  GiantZsnnias  lOt 

Lovely  Giant  Dahlia  -  Flowered  Zinnias 
4  colors,  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender.  Rose 
1  pkt.  each  (value  60c)  for  10c  postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  883  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  tlieir  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readUy  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION. 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

JERSEYS  .-. 

Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

In  the  past  month  we  have  sold  six  of  our  Sybil  bulls, 
placing  them  in  outstanding  herds  located  at  Athens. 
Ohio,  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania.  Mount  Kisco,  New 
York,  Good  Hope,  Pennsylvania,  I.e  Boy,  New  York, 
Moores  Mills,  New  York.  These  hulls  were  all  of  ser¬ 
viceable  age,  surely  there  must  have  been  a  convincing 
reason.  We  are  now  featuring  bull  Tattoo  A-12,  2  years 
old.  solid  color,  excellent  conformation.  Dams  record. 
18,892  pounds  milk,  938.1  pounds  fat.  State  champion 
cow  1934.  Sold  out  of  all  females  at  this  time.  Herd 
accredited  and  negative  to  blood  test. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

Bethesda,  Md.  Manager 


□ 


TEST  YOUR  JERSEYS 

Get  a  good  Jersey  bull  to  head  your  herd. 
Then  enter  your  herd  on  Herd  Test,  prove 
your  hull  and  get  published  records  on  all 
your  cows  at  small  expense.  Information  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324-R  West  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  OFFERING 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Accredited,  blood-tested  cows  and  heifers,  few  bulls 
Island  breeding.  Heavy  producers.  Show  type,  Sybils 
and  Nobles— your  selection  invited. 

L.  D.  COW  DEN  -  -  1REDONIA,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

Chester- Yorkshire  Crossed  )  6>  8>  io,  ,2  WMks  old, 
Chester-Berkshire  Crossed  -  Ship  2  or  more  at  $4, 
Duroc-Poland  Crossed  )  U.50,  $5,  16  each. 

Triple  treated  if  desired  to  prevent  cholera  and  pneu¬ 
monia,  50c  each.  Quotations  only  temporary.  We’re 
enough  to  supply  demand  last  Spring.  Buy  NOW! 
Fresh  Boars:  $20,  $25,  $30,  $35.  Young  Boars,  2.  3.  4, 
5  months  old.  $6.  $6.50.  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  $9,  $10,  $12,  $15. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

6- 8  weeks  old  pigs  S4.00  each.  8-10  weeks  old,  $4.50 

each.  All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road— Tel.  Wal.  0888. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  fall  pigs,  now  ready  to  go.  Boars  and  sows 
and  unrelated  pairs.  Young  service  hoars  for  spring 
breeding.  All  pedigreed  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MD. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  whites,  sows,  barrows,  boars,  5-6  weeks,  $3.00; 

7- 8  weeks.  $3.50;  8-9  weeks.  $4.00.  25  lb.  shoats.  $5.00. 
Young  boars.  75-100  lbs  $10,  $12,  $15.  Yaecination 
extra.  Ship  I  or  more  O.  O.  D.  Crates  free.  CARL 
ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  CONCORD,  Mass. 

DREG,  CUIIMC  All  ages  for  sale.  F,  M.  Patting 
UROC  Off  IHC  ton  A  Son,  Selplo  Center,  N.Y 


WINDOWS 

Air-Flo  Window  Frames,. 

Light,  ventilation  without 
drafts,  convenience,  low 
cost,  install  yourself 
rattling  or  sticking, 
proof.  Use  regular 
sash.  Metal  Frames, 

$1.30  to  $2.00. 

Open-Air 
Complete 
Windows 

Sash,  frame  and  wings  of  heavy 
steel  construction.  Easy  to  ad¬ 
just,  ventilation  without  drafts. 

Finest  barn  window  made, 

$5.60  to  $9.40. 

Stanchions  . .  Stalls  ...  a  complete 

line  of  modern  barn  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  the  famous  Clay  Lever 
Stalls.  Check  for  details. 

Water  Bowls  . .  .  Patented  brass 
valve.  Galvanized,  rust  proof, 
steel  bowl.  Can’t  break.  More 
than  10  improvements. 

A  $5.00  value  at  $2.95. 

ut  Steel  Gates . .  ah  styles 

of  Farm  Gates  .  .  Walk 
Gates,  Ornamental 
Fence  and  Gates.  More 
than  2,500,000  sold. 

Ventilators .  . 

A  complete  and  up  -  to  -  date 
line  for  Barns,  Hog  Houses, 

Poultry  Houses,  etc.  j — i  ^ 

|  Ventilation  catalog  free.  ' — ' 

Roof  Windows 

35%  more  light  for  same  glass 
area ;  throw  light  farther  back 
in  building.  Cost  less.  Leak- 
proof  construction.  i — j 

Check  for  details.  I — 1 

Ultra  Violet  Glass  .  Real  glass 
.  .  .  not  a  substitute.  Perma¬ 
nent  transmission  of  health 
and  germ  killing  rays  from  the  sun  to  poultry 
and_  farm  animals.  Get  free  booklet.  □ 

Litter  Carriers  □  Hog  House  Equipment  Q 
Steel  Barn  Columns  □  Hay  Tools  □ 

PLANS  for  —  Barns  □  .  .  Hog  Houses  □  .  . 
Poultry  Houses  [J 

Check  squares  □  for  circulars  wanted.  Tear  out 
advertisement,  PRINT  your  name  and  address 
on  margin  and  mail  today.  No  obligation. 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

236  Taylor  Street  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


GUERNSEYS 


RABBITS 


] 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4%  to  6  lbs.  18c  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Haven  Milk'Coollng  Unit  cools  milk  cheaper,  quicker, 
easier  BETTER  1  Includes  such  valuable  features  as: 
Exclusive  patented  devices  eliminating  expansion  valve 
Direct  Drive,  no  belts  .  .  .  fewer  wearing  parts, 
longer  life  .  .  .  factory -charged,  adjusted,  ready  to 
operate  ...  low  initial  and  operating  cost.  Builds, 
maintains  large  ice  cake  Proven  by  years  of  AG- 
TUAL  experience  among  farmers.  Write  for  details, 
“EASY  TERMS”  Offer! 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO., 
(Eastern  Distributors)  Dept.  3072«Syracuse,W.Y, 


700  BRED  EWES 

For  sale,  500  choice  large  black  faced  ewes,  year¬ 
lings  to  4  years  old.  Also  200  Michigan  Delaines. 

A.  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS,  South  Rockwood,  Mich. 
Telegraph  or  Telephone  Rockwood 

FERRETS  A  | 

Ferrets:  trained  hunters  and  rat  killers  $2;  each  or 
$3.50  pr.  Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  O. 

|  DOGS 

cfti  I  TCtJ  White  and  (  olored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
Ul/LLILi)  Fed.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hasting,,  N.  Y. 

GREAT  Dane  Puppies— Thoroughbred,  raised  out  of 
champion  stock.  JOSFI’II  l’ROZELI.ER,  Monsey,  X.  Y. 

I  HORSES  ~ 


FOR  SALE!  PERCHERON  MARE  COLTS 

Blockly  Black  grade  maro  coming  2  Price  $125. 

Pure  bred  registered  sorrel  mare  colt  coming  yearling, 
granddaughter  of  I  .net  $125. 

Both  are  sound  with  good  heavy  hone. 

EARL  WHITE,  VILLAGE  FARM,  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAKBELb  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

McDonald  farms  guernseys 

WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  HERD 

Bulls  from  one  month  to  serviceable  age  from  record 
dams  and  known  bulls. 

MCDONALD  FARMS  -  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

»eI6£™SEY  bull  calves 


•  at  Reasonable  Prices 
A.  J.  McNAB 


Shekomeko.  New  York 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  Exclusively— 100 
bead.  Federal  Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Pre¬ 
potent  Sires  A.  R  Dams.  Free  bull  list  with  prices. 

PLEASANT  PLAINS  FARM  -  Annapolis,  Maryland 


HOLSTEINS 


30 


HIGH 

GRADE 


Holstein  Heifers 


due  to  freshen  60  to  90  days.  Price  $05  to  $85  each. 
T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested. 

J.  C.  REAGAN  TILLY,  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 


GOATS 


PUREBRED 

ALPINES  and  NUBIANS 

Bucks  and  does;  also  grades  some  to  freshen  soon  —  real 
milkers.  A.  C.  PETERSON  -  Knox,  Pa. 


“ftrtAT  CADMIIIC”  the  beginners  guide,  interna- 
°  UUH  I  rHnmmu  tionallyreail.  well  illustrated. 
Price  25s  coin,  MINKDALE  FARM,  Newtown,  Conn. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Bulls,  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

FRED  J.  BROWN  -  Du  BOIS,  PENNA. 


(At  tout"  A  GUIDE  for 
PRODUCTION  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 

Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  L.  F .  Payne, H.M.  Scott 

^  HK.RE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raisingpoultry  for 
1  profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  egg3- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  A11  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 
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New  Hampshires  Developed 
Naturally  in  Native  State 

BY  ANDREW  CHRISTIE. 
President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Club 
The  history  of  the  poultry  industry 
is  crowded  with  changes.  America  has 
brought  forth  at  least  three  great  breeds. 


ANDREW  CHRISTIE 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  H. 

All  three,  according  to  tradition,  origi¬ 
nated  in  New  England.  First  came  the 
Plymouth  Rocks;  before  the  memory  of 
living  men  they  had  spread  across  the 
continent.  Next  came  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  spreading  westward  within  the 
memory  of  poultrymen  still  active.  Final¬ 
ly,  came  the  New  Hampshires,  the  breed 
of  this  generation.  Nurtured  in  the  New 
Hampshire  hills  it  has  proved  its  worth 
and  won  widespread  popularity.  It  is  the 
latest  breed  to  be  admitted  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standard  of  Perfection,  and  now 
holds  the  center  of  the  stage.  Every¬ 
where  folks  are  asking,  “What  about 
New  Hampshires’’? 

Developed  Naturally 

Some  breeds  have  originated  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  deliberate  crossing.  Not  so,  the 
New  Hampshires.  Their  development 
has  been  slow  as  it  is  sturdy.  They  have 
been  bred  in  the  New  Hampshire  hills  for 
35  years  or  more,  since  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Pioneer  Leader 

About  17  years  ago,  the  late  Prof.  A. 
W.  Richardson,  then  Head  of  the  Poultry 
Department  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  got  together  the  leading  poul¬ 
trymen  of  the  State  in  a  movement  to  im¬ 
prove  and  standardize  the  new  breed.  At 
that  time  these  more  or  less  variable 
fowls  were  scoffed  at,  but  Prof.  Richard¬ 
son  recognized  the  sterling  merits  of  the 
breed.  He  knew  that  time  and  intelli¬ 
gent  breeding  would  make  the  flocks  more 
uniform.  His  determination  and  fighting 
spirit  held  the  breeders  together,  and  es¬ 
tablished  definite  ideals. 

“How  true  the  saying  is  working  out 
in  his  case,”  write  Mrs.  Susa  Richardson, 
widow  of  the  pioneer.  “The  good  a  man 
does  lives  after  him,  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  are  truly  good.” 

Admitted  to  Standard  of  Perfection 

For  several  years  New  Hampshires 
have  been  entered  as  a  separate  class  at 
the  leading  poultry  shows.  In  1933,  the 
New  Hampshire  Club  of  America  adopted 
an  official  standard  for  the  guidance  of 
breeders.  In  1935,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association,  it 
was  voted  to  admit  the  breed  to  the 
Standard  of  Perfection  under  the  name  of 
New  Hampshires. 

Public  Likes  Simplified  Name 

You  will  observe  that  the  word  “Red” 
has  been  dropped. 

Frederic  Bray,  of  the  Baby  Chick 
Hatchery,  Canada,  comments :  “We  are 
certainly  pleased  to  note  that  the  official 
name  is  now  New  Hampshires,  as  this  has 
always  been  a  bugbear  with  us,  where 
our  Rhode  Islands  are  known  as  Reds.” 

Another  writes :  “It  made  me  very 
happy  to  learn  you  had  won  in  your  ef¬ 
fort  to  have  the  New  Hampshires  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Standard  of  Perfection.  If 
the  past  three  years  are  any  criterion, 


your  breed  has  arrived,  and  it  is  just  as 
well  that  your  birds  be  no  longer  called 
Reds.” 

New  Hampshires  have  won  their  way 
to  their  present  position  through  sheer 
merit.  No  other  breed  ever  won  such 
wide  popularity  before  being  admitted  to 
the  Standard  of  Perfection. 

Why  New  Hampshires  Are  Popular 

1.  — Good  Health,  Freedom  from  P».  W. 
D. — Breeders  have  carried  on  systematic 
blood-testing  work  for  a  good  many  years. 
Pullorum  (B.  W.  D.)  has  practically 
been  driven  out  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire, 

2.  — Good  Livability,  Both  in  Chicks 
o  7  in  Layers.  Anyone  who  will  give 
them  reasonable  care  can  raise  New 
Hampshire  chicks  successfully.  They  ask 
no  codling.  Everyone  realizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  high  livability  in  chicks.  Com¬ 
mercial  poultrymen  are  today  quite  as 
much  concerned  over  livability  in  layers. 
We  make  tremendous  demands  upon  a 
pullet.  Wg  expect  her  to  start  laying  at 
an  early  age  and  to  maintain  high  pro¬ 
duction  throughout  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months,  the  rest  period  for  birds  of 
earlier  generations.  Only  birds  of  high 
vitality  can  stand  up  under  continued 
high  production.  It  is  because  of  their 
iron  constitutions  that  New  Hampshires 
are  making  excellent  records  for  livability 
during  the  laying  year. 

3.  — Rapid  Uniform  Growth.  The  first 
financial  return  from  your  chick  invest¬ 
ment  comes  when  you  sell  your  broilers. 
New  Hampshires  make  splendid  broilers. 


They  grow  exceedingly  fast,  often  weigh¬ 
ing  two  pounds  at  eight  weeks  of  age. 
The  young  birds  feather  well,  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature  when  selling  broilers.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  great  vitality,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  have  proved  very  profitable  as 
Winter  broilers.  Only  exceedingly  sturdy 
chicks  can  thrive  under  the  conditions 
that  usually  obtain  in  the  brooder  house 
in  mid-winter. 

4. — Early  Maturity  of  Pullets.  Former¬ 
ly  pullets  of  the  heavier  breeds  were  not 
expected  to  lay  until  from  044  to  seven 
months  old.  New  Hampshires  usually 
start  laying  at  around  five  months  of 
age.  By  the  time  the  slower  maturing 
breeds  are  getting  started,  the  New 


“Epizzerinkturn  1st” — Typical  New 
Hampshire  Male 


Hampshire  pullets  are  going  full  speed, 
earning  a  nice  profit  for  their  owner. 

5. — Large-size  Brown  Eggs.  Eggs  are 
no  longer  just  eggs.  They  are  “small,” 
“medium”  or  “large,”  according  to 
weight.  The  demand  is  for  birds  which 
will  lay  24-ounce  to  the  dozen  eggs 
through  most  of  the  pullet  year.  New 
Hampshires  meet  this  requirement. 

New  Hampshire  Type 

The  body  is  very  blocky,  medium  in 
length,  relatively  broad,  deep  and  well- 
sprung  at  the  ribs.  The  width  is  carried 
well  back  to  the  pubic  bones.  The  keel 
is  long,  extending  well  front  at  the  breast. 
The  head  has  a  rugged  yet  refined  ap¬ 
pearance  and  is  carried  erect.  The  tail 
of  the  female  is  carried  about  35  degrees, 
and  that  of  the  male  about  45  degrees 
above  horizontal. 

New  Hampshire  Color 

Critics  will  say  that  New  Hampshires 
have  no  color  which  is  uniformly  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  true  that  coloring  in  New 
Hampshires  is  not  as  fixed  as  in  other 
breeds.  It  is,  however,  becoming  more 
uniform  as  it  is  bred  to  the  Standard. 

The  true  body  color  is  bright  chestnut 
red,  with  head  and  neck  plumage  of  bril¬ 
liant  reddish  bay.  The  saddle  is  rich, 
brilliant  reddish  bay,  slightly  darker  than 
the  neck  color.  The  lower  neck  feathers 
are  tipped  with  black.  The  wings  are 
medium  chestnut  red.  The  feather  is 


broad  and  firm,  overlapping  well  and  fit¬ 
ting  close  to  the  body,  insuring  a  fast  and 
uniform  feather  growth. 

Come  to  New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  is  the  native  home  of 
the  breed.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  poul¬ 
try  population  is  of  this  breed.  It  is 
worth  your  while  to  visit  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  see  the  many  splendid  flocks. 
Come  and  see  these  birds  in  their  native 
hills,  on  range  and  in  the  laying  houses. 
Talk  with  men  and  women  who  depend  on 
this  breed  for  a  livelihood.  You  will  be 
convinced,  as  I  am,  that  New  Hampshires 
are  the  breed  for  this  generation. 


' * Lady  Sp izze ri nlct u m” 


Experience  With  Cross-bred 
Chicks 

I  read  with  much  interest  "A  City 
Woman’s  Poultry  Farm,”  on  page  803  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  her  method  of  dealing 
with  the  cockerel  problem. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  also  had  (his 
cockerel  problem  to  deal  with  as  I  do  not 
have  room  for  more  than  100  pullets  dur¬ 
ing  the  "Winter  months.  It  was  always 
more  or  less  annoying  to  me  to  find  that 
one-half  and  often  times  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  baby  chicks  I  raised  were 
cockerels,  which  were  unprofitable  for  me. 
They  retarded  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  pullets  by  crowding. 

I  felt  pretty  certain  that  by  having  all 
pullets  or  nearly  all,  it  would  give  me  a 
better  opportunity  for  culling  before  get¬ 
ting  them  ready  for  Winter,  because  1 
would  have  more  pullets  to  cull  from. 

Three  years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
try  cross-bred  or  sex-linked  baby  chicks 
which  breeders  guaranteed  to  be  95  per 
cent  pullets.  They  also  claimed  that  such 
cross-bred  chicks  were  more  hardy,  and 
developed  more  rapidly. 

I  ordered  some  baby  chicks  of  the  Red- 
Barred  Rock  cross.  They  arrived  the 
first  week  in  June.  I  found  them  a  very 
sturdy  lot  and  not  one  had  died  in  tran¬ 
sit,  though  they  came  a  distance  of  about 
600  miles.  They  developed  very  nicely. 
I  lost  very  few,  and  there  was  not  one 
cockerel  among  them. 

At  the  season  of  the  year  I  got  them,, 
very  little  brooder  heat  was  required,  i 
used  metal  coops  which  were  warmed  by 
an  electric  bulb  attached  to  an  extension 
cord,  and  cord  taken  out  through  an  open¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  coop.  Around  die  bulb 
I  fastened  tin  cans  with  the  bottom  out 
for  heat  radiation  and  also  to  prevent  a 
glaring  light. 

After  three  or  four  days  I  turned  off 
the  current  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
If  there  happened  to  be  cool  rainy  spell 
I  used  a  larger  bulb  or  put  several  in  a 
coop.  The  pullets  started  laying  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December  and  laid  fully  as 
well  as  my  purebreds  had. 

One  is  not  limited  to  the  Red-Barred 
Rock  cross,  but  I  find  this  cross  to  lie 
very  docile  and  easily  handled.  They 
lay  light  brown  eggs  of  medium  size. 

They  are  dark  in  color,  some  being  al¬ 
most  entirely  black.  Most  of  them  have 
red  or  brownish  lacing  on  breast,  neck 
and  hackle.  Some  few  have  some  red¬ 
dish  brown  on  wings  and  back.  When 
matured  they  weigh  from  5  to  6  pounds. 

Breeders  advise  against  breeding  these 
cross-breds,  claiming  they  will  deterio¬ 
rate.  I  tried  this  in  a  small  way  the  first 
time  the  past  year.  The  result  was  very 
large  cockerels  but  smaller  pullets  and 
the  plumage  rivaling  the  rainbow  in 
colors.  The  second  year  I  raised  a  flock 
of  equally  sturdy  pullets  and  had  two 
cockerels  among  them.  Last  year  1  had 
no  cockerels.  My  success  with  this 
cross  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  price  of  the  cross-bred  baby  chicks 
is  a  few  cents  more  for  pullets  than  for 
straight  run.  They  have  solved  the 
cockerel  problem  satisfactorily  for  me. 

Boyertown,  Pa.  j.  n. 


Big  Chicken  Sign 

I  notice  on  page  28  T.  B.  II.,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  wants  to  know  how  to  make  a 
“chicken  sign  of  heroic  size.” 

Tell  him  to  pin  together  sheets  of 
brown  paper  large  enough  for  a  pattern 
six  feet  high  and  about  the  same  width, 
or  any  other  size  he  wants  his  sign,  and 
pin  them  up  on  the  wall  of  a  room. 

Cut  from  some  agricultural  paper  or 
chicken  dealer’s  advertisement  a  chicken 
picture  that  suits  his  fancy. 

Pin  the  picture  upright  on  a  stand  with 
an  electric  light  behind  it  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  as  will  make  the  shadow  on  the 
paper  pinned  on  the  wall  the  size  he 
wants  his  sign.  Mark  on  the  paper 
around  that  shadow,  and  he  has  his  pat¬ 
tern  which  should,  of  course,  be  cut  out. 

Cleat  together  smooth  boards  until 
large  enough,  tack  the  pattern  thereon 
and  mark  around  it.  With  a  narrow  saw, 
cut  around  this  mark  and  he  has  his  six- 
foot  chicken  ready  to  nail  upright  on  a 
building  or  post. 

By  this  same  method  you  can  make 
any  kind  of  a  figure  sign  any  size. 

New  York.  h.  l.  cbockett. 


Plant  and  Flock  of  Neio  Hampshires  at  Christie's  Poultry  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  II. 
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BROODER 

HOUSE 

Aluminum  coated 
insulation.  More 
warmth  on  chicks’ 
backs.  Less  space 
to  heat.  Saves 
fuel.  Fewer  loss¬ 
es,  faster  growth, 
i;  e  m  a  r  kable  re¬ 
sults.  Get  full 
details,  price  s. 


POULTRY 

BOOK 


BARN 
PLAN  EXPERIENCE 

If  you  intend  to  build, 
remodel,  equip,  or  ven¬ 
tilate  a  barn,  get  this 
new  Louden  Barn  Plan 
Book.  It’s  FREE.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  helpful,  com¬ 
mon  sense  ideas.  Best 
arrangements,  proper 
floor  levels,  correct 
space  for  all  units. 
Plans  that  save  time, 
steps,  labor.  Details,  at¬ 
tractive  prices  on  Lou¬ 
den  “Pasture-Comfort” 
barn  equipment.  Fa¬ 
mous  for  long  life. 
Write  today  or 


Check  Here 

f/WMAIL 


with  name  and  address. 

I  intend  to 

[  ]  Build  [  ]  Remodel 
Barn  Barn 

Am  interested  in 
[  ]  Stalls  [  ]  Stanchions 
[  ]  Water  [  ]  Litter 
Bowls  Carriers 

[]  Ventilation 
Send  free  copy 
[  ]  Barn  Plan  Book 
[  ]  Poultry  Catalog 

LOUDEN 

2658  Court  St., 
FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 

Albany  Toledo  St.  Paul 


me 


BARN  AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


DON'T 


k. 


pHl 


n\mt\ 


STOP  SAFE 

with  New  Type 

WEED  AMERICAN 

ffatr/Zeuij&tcedmi  CHAINS 


4  FEATURES  MORE  THAN 
DOUBLE  THE  MILEAGE 

£  Bar-Reinforced  Cross  Chains. 

2  Electric  Welded  Side  Chains. 

2  Lever-Lock  End  Hooks. 

Weedalloy— a  special  hard  tough 
tire  chain  metal. 


Licensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bar-Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  under  United  States  and  Canadian  Letters  Patent: 
American  Chain  Company.  Inc.;  The  McKay  Company; 
The  Chain  Products  Company;  Pyrene  Manufacturing 
Company;  Dominion  Chain  Company,- Ltd.;  and  Pyrene 
-)  Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


T.  A.  Dodway,  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  hundreds  of  other  Jim 
Brown  customers  say  my  Factory  Prices  on  fencing  saved 
them  25  £ .  Why  don’t  YOU  buy  Direct  From  Jim  Brown's 
Factory?  Brown  Fence  is  made  of  Copper  Steel  Wire, 
i  Hi-Test  Pure  Zinc  Galvanizing— finest  quality  made! 


with  Hi-Test  Pure  Zinc  Galvanizing- 


Jim  Brown  Pays  The  Freight 

All  my  prices  are  DELIVERED  prices — right  to  your  nearestrail- 
roftd  station.  Easy  to  figure  your  exact  cost.  No  freight  for  you 

Bargain  Book  Free!  Write! 

Jast  send  me  your  name.  I’ll  send  you  my  big.  new  Bargain  Catalog 
FREE.  You  never  Baw:such  bargains  in  Fencing.  Metal  Roofing, 
and  Fencing  Supplies,  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU.  I’ll 
ilso  save  you  money  on  hundreds  of  other  Farm  and  Home  needa. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  43 16- A  Cleveland.  Ohio  Memphis.  Tenn. 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Scours  of  Calves 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
scours  in  calves?  1  buy  and  sell  all 
kinds  of  cattle  and  very  often  get  calves 
from  three  to  nine  months  old  that  are 
thin.  Very  often  they  get  the  scours  and 
it  is  hard  to  do  anything  for  them.  Some¬ 
times  after  I  have  been  feeding  them 
"rain  they  take  it  and  sometimes  on  late 
Fall  pasture.  There  seems  to  be  several 
different  forms  of  this  trouble ;  sometimes 
they  pass  a  lot  of  blood  and  other  do  not ; 
some  have  a  very  bad  odor  and  others  do 
not;  some  lose  their  appetite  entirely, 
while  some  will  eat  a  little.  All  crave 
water.  They  usually  have  a  hot  dry  nose 
and  seem  to  have  fever  and  breathe  hard. 
Virginia.  J.  V.  if. 

Scours  in  calves  occur  in  both  an  in¬ 
fectious  and  non-infectious  form,  and  in 
its  infectious  form  causes  many  deaths. 
In  the  non-infectious  form  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  disease  in  itself,  but  may  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  symptom  of  derangement  and 
irritation  of  the  bowels.  Non-infectious 
scours  in  calves  generally  occur  after  the 
first  few  weeks  of  life,  when  skim-milk  is 
being  fed.  It  is  induced  by  giving  milk 
in  too  large  quantities  at  long  intervals, 
or  too  cold,  or  without  removing  the 
foam  or  froth. 

Hungry  calves  drink  too  fast  and  take 
too  much  milk.  Indigestion  ensues,  large 
masses  of  coagulated  milk  clog  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  scouring  results.  Skim-milk 
should  be  fed  at  shorter  intervals,  fresh, 
blood-warm,  without  foam,  slowly  and 
from  clean  utensils.  Dirty  feeding  ves¬ 
sels  are  a  fertile  cause  of  scours. 

Infectious  scours  of  the  new  born  calf, 
called  white  scours  or  calf  cholera  by 
stockmen,  is  caused  by  colon  germs  de¬ 
rived  from  the  dam  before  birth,  during 
birth,  or  immediately  after,  by  contami¬ 
nation  of  the  stump  of  the  navel,  or  by  in¬ 
fection  entering  by  way  of  the  mouth. 
Foals  and  pigs  may  have  the  same  trou¬ 
ble,  and  in  all  of  these  animals  the  ail¬ 
ment  may  be  closely  associated  with 
abortion  disease,  and  the  germs  of  abor¬ 
tion  disease  are  often  found  in  calves  af¬ 
fected  with  white  scours. 

To  treat  cases  of  scours  in  calves, 
avoid  the  causes  mentioned.  Isolate  all 
scouring  calves.  Give  a  preliminary  dose 
of  castor  oil,  shaken  up  in  milk.  If  nec¬ 
essary,  after  the  physic  has  acted,  give 
one-half  to  one  teaspoon  of  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  salol  and  two  parts  of  bis¬ 
muth  subnitrate  every  three,  four  or  six 
hours,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of 
calf  and  the  severity  of  the  attack.  Triple 
sulpho-carbolate  tablets  are  useful  in 
more  severe  cases.  When  calves  that  are 
being  fed  skim-milk  tend  to  scour,  mix 
with  each  pint  of  milk  fed  daily  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  a  mixture  of  one-half  ounce  of 
formalin  and  15^4  ounces  of  boiled  water. 
Keep  this  in  a  colored  bottle  to  prevent 
spoiling.  Also  add  blood  meal  to  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Limewater  added  to  milk  at  the 
rate  of  one  or  two  ounces  per  pint  is  also 
helpful. 

Another  home  remedy  that  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  several  years  ago  by  a 
Pennsylvania  farmer  might  be  worth  try¬ 
ing.  Take  a  large,  clean  vessel,  fill  it 
with  clean,  sound  corncobs,  then  fill  it 
with  fresh  water  and  boil  until  one-half 
the  water  has  steamed  away.  Give  the 
calf  one-half  cup  of  this  liquid,  warm, 
night  and  morning  before  its  feed  and  put 
the  calf  on  half  feed  for  a  day  or  two.  Be 
sure  to  use  the  liquid  warm.  It  can  be 
bottled  and  kept  on  hand  for  scour  cases. 

While  you  do  not  state  whether  you 
raise  any  calves,  or  whether  infectious 
white  scours  has  been  prevalent  on  your 
farm,  it  may  be  prevented  fairly  well  by 
immediately  saturating  the  stump  of  the 
navel  of  each  new-born  calf  with  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine  at  birth,  disinfecting  the 
udder  and  teats  before  the  calf  is  allowed 
to  suck,  and  by  administering  of  a  ten 
cubic  centimeter  dose  of  polyvalent  calf 
dysenteric  serum  by  means  of  a  hypoder¬ 
mic  syringe.  On  farms  where  the  disease 
has  been  prevalent  feed  the  cows  balanced 
rations  and  have  them  calve  in  clean, 
well  ventilated,  light,  freshly  bedded  box 
stalls.  Contaminated  water  often  causes 
calf  scours,  so  it  is  important  to  supply 
plenty  of  pure  drinking  water  at  all 
times,  and  to  prevent  the  calves  from 
drinking  out  of  low  spots  in  the  pasture 
as  much  as  possible.  In  order  to  eradi¬ 
cate  the  trouble,  your  problem  will  be  to 
maintain  sanitary  conditions,  supply 
wholesome  food,  pure  water,  isolate  all  af¬ 
fected  calves  and  try  to  prevent  reinfec¬ 
tion.  a.  B.  A. 


BUILD  FOR  GREATER 
DAIRY  PROFITS 


Free  plans  show  how  to  build 
sanitary  improvements  of  Concrete 


CONCRETE  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  making  your 
dairy  pay.  A  concrete  floor 
keeps  cows  healthier;  is  easier 
to  clean  and  disinfect;  doesn’t 
absorb  odors;  is  wear-proof, 
fire-proof  and  vermin-proof. 


Build  at  low  cost  with  concrete, 
and  you  know  it  will  last  for  a 
lifetime.  Do  the  work  yourself 
or  ask  your  cement  dealer  to 
recommend  a  concrete  contrac¬ 
tor.  Let  us  help  by  sending  free 
plans  and  suggestions.  Check 
list  below. 


Concrete  milk  houses  and  cool¬ 
ing  tanks  make  it  easy  to  keep 
milk  clean  to  handle  it  effi¬ 
ciently— prevent  the  losses  that 
result  when  milk  is  graded 
down. 

Or  perhaps  you  need  a  new 
feeding  floor,  poultry  house, 
grain  bin,  storage  cellar,  or 
other  modern  improvements. 


- - —  —  ( Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail  today)  ■—  “  “*  j 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K2a-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M2a-10,  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  booklets  on  subjects  checked. 

I  Name . 

I  Address .  I 

City . State .  I 

□  Dairy  Barn  Floors  □  Milk  Houses  □  Milk  Cooling  Tanks  □  Poultry  Houses  a 
I  □  Feeding  Floors  □  Silos  □  Soil  Saving  Dams,  □  Septic  Tanks  □  Foundations  i 
|  -□  Walks  and  Drives  □  Fireproof  Homes  □  Making  Concrete.  j 


Tells  How  to  Train  COLTS 


Professional  Horse  Trainer  tells  his  secret.  It’»  easy,  simple,  humane.  Make  your  colts  I 
into  faithful,  obedient  animals.  Anyone  can  do  it  in  six  30-minute  lessons.  Teaches  I 
more  than  average  horse  learns  in  lifetime  Absolutely  FREE,  no  obligations  I 
COLTS  AND  HORSES  NEED  PROPER  TRAINING— PROPER  CARE  I 
in  treatment  of  Cou  ghs  and  Colds.  Famous  horsemen  have  used  ■ 
SPOHN'S  COMPOUND  for  40  years.  A  stimulating  expectorant.  Acts  M 
on  mucous  membranes  of  nose,  throat,  and  bronchial  tubes.  Makes 
breathing  easy.  Brings  quick  relief.  Give  “SPOHN’S”  at  first  Cough!'  H 
Sold  at  druggists  —  60c  and  $1.20.  Get  a  bottle  of  SPOHN'S  COM- 
POUND  today.  Keep  it  handy.  Write  NOW  for  free  training  book. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.  Box  281  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND  ^ ^Coughs-Cnlds 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors] 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cvlinder  Tractors 
IOW  W  for  Small  Farms. Gardeners. Florists 
_  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

PCO  \  THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field , 

_ ,U,.A  Haying  and  Truck 

!OWnatj\  Crop  Tools. 

id  Lawns  \  Also  Run  Belt 
Machines.  Pumps,  Saws. etc. 
ligh  W  heels- Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Vritefor  Easy  Terms  Plan  ,  , 

nd  Free  Catalog  * 

•52MT2  —  VIDI 

TANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 
3261  Como  Ave 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
2410  Market  St. 


New  York.  N.  Y 

146  Cedar  St. 


TATrronY  TO  'YOU 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Guaranteed  highest  quality  at  lowest 
prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/100% 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high , 
\  Bull-strong,  Pig-tight  Farm  Fence; 

Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts ,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints.Roof- 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Bos  230  Muncie,  Indiana. 


CASE  “Eastern  States’'  SILOS 

Made  in  New  York  and  New  England.  Shipments 
made  from  Factory  to  Farm.  Staves  2  in.  Douglas 
Fir  or  White  Pine,  Hoops  Standard  Size  and 
number  metal  ladder.  15  in.  steps  on  doorframe. 
Mail  Order  prices  for  February  1936.  14x2S.  $224.: 
16x32,  $288. ;  18x36,  $360.  Buy  now  can  ship  any 
time.  Write  your  Silo  wants  today. 

JAMESS.  CASE,  Box  72.  COLCHESTER,  Conn. 


SAVE  MONEY  —  write  TODAY  for 
EREE—INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  on  painting  md  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD -- PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS.i™. 

Z46  Plymouth  St.  Brooklgn,  H.Y. 


Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY’S  USE. 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements -BUY 
Quality 

Ingersoll  PAINT 


GLOBE  SILOS 

OREGON  FIR  AND  NA  TIVE 
LUMBER 

Write  for  Early  Order  and  delivery  Discounts. 

GLOBE  SILO  PLANT 

Carl  Hansen  Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  : 
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OUTPUT/**- COW 

Mid-winter  is  the  crucial  time  of  the  whole  year’s  calendar  in 
the  dairy  barn.  What  you  do  right  now  to  bring  your  feed  money 
back  in  milk  income  will  determine  your  cash  balance  for  the 
season.  For  weeks  the  gruelling  grind  has  been  on — your  cows 
fighting  to  convert  dry,  rich  diet  into  milk  against  the  handicap 
of  stable  confinement  and  minimum  access  to  green  succulent 
diet.  Unless  you  gear  your  feed  program  to  the  severity  of  the 
pace,  some  cows  will  cost  you  money  to  carry  until  a  new  pasture 
season.  Some  will  turn  in  a  losing  milk-flow;  some  will  fall  a  prey 
to  costly  ills. 


IRON-IODINE  formula  puts 


expensive  feeds  to 

Kow-Kare  helps  you  lift  the  strain  and 
realize  the  maximum  milk-production  from 
your  costly  winter  feed-bill.  Winter  feed- 
conversion  slows  up  the  vigor  of  the  diges¬ 
tive  and  assimilative  organs,  causes  feed  to 
go  to  waste,  lowers  the  natural  resistance 
of  the  animal.  This  famous  balanced  for¬ 
mula  of  Iron  and  botanical  drugs  has  now 
been  improved  by  adding  Iodine  in  assimi¬ 
lable  form — to  make  up  for  a  known  defi¬ 
ciency  of  this  vital  element.  These  ingre¬ 
dients  combine  to  tone  up  the  important 
productive  and  reproductive  organs  to  new 
heights  of  activity.  The  addition  of  Kow- 
Kare  to  the  winter  feed  pays  large  divi¬ 
dends  in  more  milk  and  better  health — 
returns  its  slight  cost  many  times  over. 

Your  feed,  drug  or  general  store  has 
Kow-Kare — $1.25  and  65c  sizes.  If  not  avail¬ 
able  locally,  order  direct. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPT.  9  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


work 


FREE  BOOK 

Write  for  your  copy  today. 
Tells  what  to  do  when  cows 
ail;  when  to  call  in  your 
veterinarian.  A  valuable 
treatise,  edited  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  veterinarian.  Thirty- 
two  pages  fully  illustrated. 

FRESHENING  Cows 
Need  This  Aid 

Kow-Kare  is  widely  known 
for  its  specific  conditioning 
action  for  cows  about  to 
freshen.  The  medicinal  sup¬ 
port  is  applied  to  the  or¬ 
gans  most  likely  to  break 
down  under  the  severe 
strain  of  producing  a 
healthy  calf.  Calving 
troubles,  always  a  heavy 
expense  and  worry,  will 
concern  you  less  if  you 
condition  your  freshening 
cows  for  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  and  after  with  Kow- 
Kare. 


INMAN  MILKER 

yaA&/i  "£oAi&L  -toGfaasu 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100.000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TEEMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling:  Btumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.v 
3130  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 


SMITH  STUMP  PULLER 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  00. 
Box  150  H,  La  Crescent.  M!nn. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  hook 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  he  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  hv  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  3«th  St,  New  York 


Own  the  best — order  guaran¬ 
teed  Walsh  Harness  NOW  to 
insure  prompt  delivery.  Long¬ 
life,  dependable  NO-BUCKLE. 
New  BRONZE  BEAUTY  — 
Natural  Tan,  bronze  hard¬ 
ware.  MATCHLESS  VALUE 
-$36.85.  FLEXIBLE  Collars— 
end  sores.  Terms.  Free  Harness 
Book — write  Walsh  Harness 
Co.,  Dept.  15,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


HARNESS 


SAVE  HIGH  LIFTS 

EWC  Steel  Wheels  make  your  old 
high-wheel  wagon  a  low  handy 
farm  truck.  Cheaper  and  last 
longer  than.  wood. 

If  vour  dealer  doesn’t  sell  EWC 
Steel  Wheels  write  us  for  price 
list. 

WHEEL  COMPANY 


1  ft  Trim  .Street. 


Live  Stock  and  Market  News 


Buttermilk  in  Hog  Ration 

Can  buttermilk  be  made  the  base  of  a 
bog  ration?  1  am  in  a  position  to  obtain 
300  or  more  gallons  per  week  at  very 
small  cost,  and  for  that  reason  would  like 
to  raise  pigs  as  a  side  line.  I  have  20 
acres  of  ground  to  raise  rape,  turnips  and 
corn.  Send  me  a  complete  hog  ration 
and  advice  as  to  my  plan  being  worth 
while  or  not.  w.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 

Fresh  buttermilk  has  about  the  same 
feeding  value  as  skim-milk  for  fattening 
pigs.  In  the  feeding  ration  while  it  has 
a  larger  volume  due  to  the  fact  it  is  over 
90  per  cent  water  it  serves  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  corn  or  barley  rather  than  as  the 
base  of  the  ration.  It  would  seem  that 
you  have  a  very  advantageous  position  to 
use  the  buttermilk  to  fatten  pigs. 

For  shotes  up  to  about  150  pounds 
weight  it  is  best  to  use  about  one  gallon 
of  buttermilk  for  each  pound  of  corn  or 
barley  fed.  They  make  the  best  grains 
to  use.  Hominy  may  also  be  used  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  in'ice. 

Based  on  feeding  tests,  100  lbs.  of  na¬ 
tural  undiluted  buttermilk  is  worth  in 
feeding  value  compared  with  corn  or  bar¬ 
ley  fed  alone  about  11  lbs.  of  corn  or  bar¬ 
ley  and  7  lbs.  of  protein  supplement  such 
as  tankage  or  fishmeal.  Therefore  with 
corn  at  56c  per  bushel  and  fishmeal  or 
tankage  at  $40  per  ton,  100  lbs.  of  natu¬ 
ral  buttermilk  or  skim-milk  is  worth  25c 
per  hundred  as  a  feed  supplement  to  corn 
for  fattening  pigs.  Its  feeding  value  may 
thus  be  readily  calculated  in  terms  of 
comparative  feeding  value  price  based  on 
local  prevailing  prices  for  tankage,  linseed 
meal,  fishmeal,  corn  or  barley. 

In  fattening  the  pigs  it  will  be  found 
they  will  make  better  gains  and  be 
healthier  and  more  thrifty  if  you  keep 
some  bright  green  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  be¬ 
fore  them  in  racks,  and  also  make  a  min¬ 
eral  mitxure  of  equal  parts  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal,  putting 
4  lbs.  of  this  mineral  mixture  with  each 
100  lbs.  of  corn  or  barley  fed.  E.  W.  D. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  price  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.7)  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  December,  as 
follows : 

Class  1.  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders) ;  Class 
2A,  $1.80;  Class  2B.  $1.80:  Class  2C.  $1.S0; 
Class  2D.  $1.37:  Class  2E.  $1.80— with  differen¬ 
tial  of  4c  on  these  classes;  Class  4A.  $1.22 — 
differential  3.5c;  Class  4B,  $1.335 — differential 
3.4c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1.  1934,  Official  Order  74.  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unndvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  le  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  25e;  extras.  92  score, 
34c;  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  33  to  33%c;  unsalted, 
best,  36c;  firsts,  34%c;  centralized,  32%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  29  to  30c; 
standard.  25 % c ;  brown,  best,  27  %c;  standards, 
25c;  Pacific  Coast,  standards,  2734c;  storage, 
standards,  20c;  firsts,  19 Vie. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1  Vi  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  tlie  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  23c;  broilers,  19  to  22c;  ducks,  20c; 
geese,  ISc;  squabs,  pair,  40  to  75c;  rabbits,  lb., 
14  to  19c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  25  to  35e;  fowls,  15  to  25c;  roost¬ 
ers,  17  to  20c:  turkeys,  25  to  31c;  ducks,  15  to 
23c  ;squabs,  lb.,  30  to  55c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.40;  cows.  $4  to  $4.50;  bulls,  $6.75; 
calves,  $7  to  $14:  bogs,  $10.15;  sheep,  $5.50; 
lambs,  $9.25  to  $11.50. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Fla.,  doz.  bchs.,  $2.50  to  $.5.50. 
Beans,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.25.  Beets,  State,  50-lb. 
bag,  55  to  00c.  Brussels  sprouts.  L.  I.,  qt..  4 
to  9c.  Cabbage,  nearby,  Savoy,  bbl..  75e  to  $1; 
State,  white,  bag,  30  to  60c;  Fla.,  white,  bskt., 
65c  to  $1.38.  Carrots.  State,  bag,  85c  to  $1.10. 
Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.25.  Celery  knobs, 
nearby,  cut,  bu.,  75e  to  $1.  Chives,  L.  I.,  doz., 
75c.  Collard  greens,  Va.,  bbl..  $1.25.  Dande¬ 
lion  greens,  Tex.,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Horseradish. 
Mo.,  bbl.,  $3  to  $4.50.  Kale,  Va..  bbl..  $1  to 
$1.25.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  crt.,  90c  to  $1;  Cal.,  Ice¬ 
berg,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Onions.  50-lb.  bag. 
35c  to  $1.35.  Oyster  plants,  doz.  bclis.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bskt.,  25  to  G5e.  Peas, 
bu..  $1.63  to  $3.  Peppers,  bu.,  $2  to  $4.50. 
Radishes,  bu.,  50  to  65c.  Spinach,  Va.,  bu.,  60c. 
Tomatoes,  repacked.  2s  $1.50  to  $2,  90s  $1.50  to 
$1.75,  10-lb.  box  50  to  90c.  Watercress,  100 
bchs.  $1.50  to  $4.50.  White  potatoes,  Bermuda, 
bbl.  $5  to  $0.50.  Sweet  potatoes,  bu.  40c  to 
$1.35. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Opalescent  85c  to  $1.  Winter  Ba¬ 
nana  75  to  90c,  King  85c  to  $1.  Snow  85  to  90c. 
Golden  Delicious  $1.50.  Jonathan  75  to  85c, 
Wealthy  80  to  90e,  Cortland  90c  to  $1.15,  Stark 
75c,  Northern  Spy  $1.75.  Baldwins  90c  to  $1.15. 
Ben  Davis  75c,  Newtown  Pippin  65c,  Yorks  93c 


to  $1.10,  Stayman  AVinesap  75c  to  $1.10,  Rome 
Beauty  90c  to  $1,15,  Delicious  $1.13  to  $1.50. 
McIntosh  $1.10  to  $1.75.  II.  I.  Greenings  $1.10 
to  $1.50;  eastern,  bbl.,  $3  (o  $3.13.  Cranberries, 
En.,  %-bbl.  box  $3.50  to  $4.25.  Kumqunts.  Fla., 
qt..  8  to  10c.  Pears,  En..  bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  pt.,  10  to  20c. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  $1.17%:  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
S3e;  oals,  43c;  rye,  09V4e;  barley,  85c. 

IIAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $18:  No.  2.  $17;  No.  3,  $14  to 
$15;  clover  mixed,  $16  to  $22;  Alfalfa,  $3S  to 
$22. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  40  to  45c:  chickens, 
32  to  35c;  squabs,  each,  40  to  75c;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  6e;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  69c;  string  beans,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  onions, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  head,  10  to  15c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.75  to 
$10.75;  good,  $S.75  to  $9.50:  medium,  $7.75  to 
$8.50;  common.  $5.50  to  $7;  choice,  1,100  to 
1.300  lbs..  $9.25  to  $9.75;  good,  $8.25  to  $8.75: 
medium.  $7.75  to  $8.25;  choice,  1,3$0  to  1,500 
lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  good.  $8.75  to  $9.25.  Heif¬ 
ers.  choice.  $7.75  to  $8.25;  good,  $6.75  to  $7.50; 
medium.  $5.50  to  $6.50;  common,  $3.25  to  $4.7.',. 
Cows,  choice,  $5.50  to  $6;  good,  $4.50  to  $5.25; 
common  and  medium,  $3.75  to  $4.75;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $2.50  to  $4.50.  Bulls,  good  and 
choice,  $7  to  $8.25;  cutter  and  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  $4.75  (o  $6.75.  Vealers.  good  and  choice. 
$13  to  $13.50:  medium,  $11.50  to  $12.50;  cull 
and  common,  $8  to  $10.  Feeder  and  stocker  cat¬ 
tle.  good  and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs..  $7.75  to 
$8.75;  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $0.75;  good 
and  choice.  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.75: 
common  and  medium.  $5.25  to  $7.  Hogs,  good 
and  choice,  160  to  ISO  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.50;  189 
to  290  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.50;  200  to  220  lbs., 
$11.25  to  $11.50:  220  to  250  lbs.,  Sll  to  $11.25: 
250  to  290  lbs..  $10.25  to  $10.75;  290  to  350  lbs.. 
$9.73  to  $10.23;  medium  and  good,  350  to  500 
lbs.,  $9  to  $10.  Sheep,  choice  lambs.  99  lb<. 
down.  $11.50  to  $12;  medium.  $9.50  to  $10.50; 
common,  $8.30  to  $9.50;  yearling  wethers,  $6.50 
to  $7 ;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

( Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Trading  at  Boston  has  been  moderate  on  most 
produce.  Fruits  and  vegetables  in  general  have 
cleared  well  except  for  slight  weakness  on  ap¬ 
ples,  onions  and  potatoes.  The  hay  market  has 
been  quiet.  Wool  improved  generally  and  prices 
advanced  substantially.  Butter  was  lower. 
Poultry,  eggs  and  cheese  showed  little  change. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  Baldwins  ordinary  50c  to  $1, 
fancy  $1.10  to  $1.50,  few  extra  fancy,  higher 
McIntosh,  ord.  50c  to  $1,  fancy  mostly  $1.25  to 
$1.60,  few  large  extra  fancy  $1.75  std.  bu.  box. 
Conn.  U.  S.  1  Greenings  and  Baldwins  75c  to 
$1.25  bu.  bskt.  Pa.  Yorks  95c  to  $1.  Staymans 
$1  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  Del.  Black  Twigs  ord. 
90c  to  $1  bu.  bskt.  Va.  Black  Twigs  $1.25  to 
$1.40  bu.  bskt. 

Beets.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow;  native  cut  off  60  to  85c  std.  bu.  box.  Tex. 
behd.  $1.35  to  $1.50,  poorer  $1  %  crate  N.  Y. 
cut  off  few  sales  $1.25  to  $1.30  100-Ih.  sack. 

Broccoli. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  18 
heads  Danish  ord.  40  to  65c;  Savoy  ord.  40  to 
65c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish  60  to  65c  50-lb. 
sack.  Fla.  $1.50  to  $1.75  1%-bu.  lipr.  S.  C. 
Savoy  $1.40  to  $1.50  1%-bu.  hpr.  Tex.  round 
$1.35  to  $1.60  %  crate. 

Carrots.— -Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  60  to  75c,  poorer  50c  std.  bu.  box. 
Calif,  behd.  $3  to  $3.25  crate.  Ariz.  belid.  $2.75 
to  $3.25.  smaller  $2.50  crate. 

Cauliflower. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Calif,  mostly  SI. 33  to  $1.50,  few  fancy  $1.63, 
poorer  lower  pony  crate. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  Pascal  $2  to  $2.50,  few  $3.  poorer  $1.50 
12-bch.  box.  N.  Y.  no  sales  noted.  Calif, 
washed  3  to  7  doz.,  $2.50  to  $3.75,  few  fancy 
higher,  poorer  lower  %  crate. 

Cranberries. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
poor.  Market  quiet.  Cape  Cod.  ord.  $2  to  $2.50, 
Howes  fancy  $2.75  to  $3  %-bbl.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  $5  to  $8,  few  fancy  $10  std.  bu. 
box.  Fla.  hothouse  $1.25  to  $1.75  doz.  Outdoor 
best  $2.25  to  $3.25.  poorer  lower  bu.  bskt. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.  $1.50  to  $1.75  1%-bu.  hpr. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  IS  heads  hothouse  75c  to  $1.  poorer  50c  std. 
bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  best  $2  to  $2.50. 
poorer  lower  crate.  Ariz.  4  to  5  doz.  $2  to 
$2.50,  few  fancy  $3  crate. 

Onions. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair. 
Market  quiet.  Native  med.  83c  to  $1,  large  $1.10 
to  $1.15  50  lbs.  Col.  Val.  large  $1.65  to  $1.75 
59  lbs.  Ohio  white  $1  to  $1.25  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  yel¬ 
low  $1.20  to  $1.25,  few  .$1.30  50  lbs. 

Parsley,  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Tex.  75c  to  $1  %  crate. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  25  to  50c,  best  mostly  40c  %  std. 
bu.  box.  No  others  noted. 

Potatoes.  - —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Kative  70  to  80c  00-lb.  bag.  Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.35 
to  $1.60,  poorer  lower  100  lbs.  Ida.  few  sales 
bakers  $2.50  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  40  to  50  bchs.,  hothouse  fancy,  ,$1  to  $1.25, 
poorer  75c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  No  native.  N.  Y.  and  Mich  hothouse  fanev 
12%  to  13c  lh. 

Spinach.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  Native  season  over.  Tex.  75c  to  $1,  best 
mostly  90c  bu.  bskt. 

Squash. — Supply  mostly  light,  demand  good. 
Market  firm.  Native  Hubbard  $3.50  to  $4  19:!. 
Blue  Hubbard  5  to  5%c  lb.  Minn,  and  Ohio 
Blue  Hubbard,  few  sales  $75  to  $00  ton. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  Rutabagas  40  to  00c,  poorer 
lower.  Purple  lops  fancy  40  to  50e,  poorer  25c 
std.  bu.  box.  White  Capes  25  to  50c  50-lb.  sacs. 
1‘.  E.  I.  Rutabagas  60  to  05c  50  lbs. 

Hay.- — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  market 
quiet.  No.  1  Timothy  $20  to  $20.50;  No.  2 
Timothy  $18  to  $18.50.  Clover  mixed  red  No.  1 
$18.50  to  .$19;  Alfalfa  second  cutting  $23  to 
$23.50;  first  cutting  .$18  to  $10:  stock  lmy  .$15 
to  $16.  Rye  straw  No.  1  long  $19.50  to  .$20  ton. 
Oat  straw  No.  1  $13.50  to  $14  ton.  White  oats 
clipped  38  to  40  lbs.  43  to  44c,  36  to  38  lbs. 
42  to  43c  lb. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  35c; 
firsts  34  to  34  %c  lb.  seconds  none. 

Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries  brown 
specials  30c;  extras  29c  doz.  White  specials 
30e;  specials  29c  doz.  Western  henneries,  brown 
29c;  white  28c  doz. 

Poultry.— Dressed!  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Turkeys,  native  31  to  33c;  northwestern 
29  to  32c;  fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs.  23%  to 
26%e;  3  to  4  lbs.  21  to  23c.  Native  20  to  27.  . 
Chickens  24  to  29c.  Broilers,  western  24  to  29c; 
native  fancy  25  to  30c,  poorer  20c.  Live  poultry 
firm.  Fowl  fancy  23  to  24c.  Foghorns  IS  to  20c. 
Chickens  21  to  25c.  Leghorns  IS  to  20c.  Roost¬ 
ers  15c  lb. 
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STARUNE 


BARN 
EQUIPMENT 


Costs  iVo  More 

Starline  has  been  manufacturing  America’s 
finest  bam  equipment  for  over  50  years  .  .  .  and 
is  the  originator  of  the  outstanding  improve¬ 
ments  in  bam  equipment.  Yet  Starline  Stalls, 
Stanchions,  Pens,  Litter  Carriers,  Water  Bowls 
and  Ventilating  Systems  cost  no  more. 

For  years,  Starline’s  Plan  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  helping  dairymen 
solve  their  farm  building  and 
equipment  problems.  You  can  get 
this  same  help  —  free. 

Send  for  This 

PLAN  BOOK 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  26,  Albany, N.Y. 

YES  I  Send  Proved  Bam  Plan  Book  and  other 
helpful  information  today.  I  am  planning  to 
□  Build  □  Remodel  □  Equip  my  bam.  I  have 
_ cows. 


Name 


Address 


Protects 


Smooth  on 


ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


ALLIGATOR 

TRADE  MARK  REG. US.  PAT.  OFFICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


The  great  farm  belt  lacing  used 
by  farmers  everywhere.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  agricultural  schools 
and  makers  of  belting  and  farm 
implements  for  long  depend- 
_  able  service  on  belts  of  all 
sizes.  Has  great 
surplus  strength. 
Quick  and  easy  to 
apply.  Sold  by 
hardware  and  im¬ 
plement  stores  in 
small  "Handy 
Packages”orlarge 
Standard  Boxes 


just  A  ' 

HAMMER  TO 
.  APPLY  IT" 


Never  Lets  Go. 


This  famous 
Alligator  stamped 
op' the  bar  of  the 
lacing 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5  Vi  x  8 

HERE  at  last:  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects:  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
bouse  In  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  tbe  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  Dairy  Situatioin 

Government  figures  put  butter  and 
cheese  prices  in  December  as  the  highest 
for  the  month  since  1929.  In  November 
total  production  of  the  principal  manufac¬ 
tured  dairy  products  was  low,  consump¬ 
tion  was  large  and  stocks  were  reduced. 
Farm  prices  of  butterfat  in  December 
were  the  highest  in  relation  to  feeds  in 
2%  years. 

The  price  of  92-score  butter  at  New 
York  in  December  averaged  34c,  1.7c 
higher  than  a  month  earlier  and  3.1c  or 
10  per  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
Cheese  prices  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Exchange  (twins)  averaged  17c,  the  high¬ 
est  for  any  month  since  September,  1930. 

Even  with  these  increases  the  price  of 
butter  in  December  was  about  the  same 
as  pre-war,  and  cheese  prices  were  some¬ 
what  above  the  pre-war.  The  general 
average  of  wholesale  commodity  prices  in 
December  was  118  per  cent  of  pre-war. 
Butter  and  cheese  prices  have  about  dou¬ 
bled  from  the  low  point  of  the  depression 
but  are  not  high  compared  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  commodity  prices. 

The  farm  price  of  butterfat  in  mid-De¬ 
cember  was  33c  per  pound.  The  farm 
price  of  feed  grains  in  December  was  91c 
per  hundred.  A  pound  of  butterfat  was 
equivalent  to  36.3  pounds  of  feed  grains 
compared  with  17.6  pounds  a  year  earlier 
and  the  15-year  (1920-1934)  December 
average  of  35.4  pounds. 

Farm  prices  of  butterfat  are  still  low  in 
relation  to  beef  cattle  and  hogs.  In  those 
areas  where  shifts  are  most  easily  made 
from  dairy  to  beef  cattle  and  hogs,  the 
present  price  relationship  will  tend  to  re¬ 
strict  dairy  production  while  in  the  more 
intensive  dairy  sections  the  butterfat  feed 
price  relationship  will  stimulate  produc¬ 
tion. 

Cheese  production  in  November  was  12 
per  cent  above  the  preceding  high  for  the 
month  but  production  of  evaporated  milk 
was  13  per  cent  less  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  creamery  butter  production  was  16 
per  cent  less.  In  each  group  of  States 
butter  production  was  less  than  a  year 
earlier.  In  the  East  North  Central  States 
the  decrease  was  19  per  cent  and  in  the 
West  North  Central  States  16  per  cent. 

During  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  of 
1935  butterfat  prices  were  finusually  low 
in  relation  to  other  agricultural  products. 
This  has  probably  been  the  principal  fac¬ 
tor  tending  to  curtail  dairy  production. 
The  recovery  in  butterfat  prices  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  feed  has  been  especially  marked 
in  the  last  few  months,  thus  the  outlook 
is  for  heavier  production  than  a  year  ago. 

Combined  receipts  of  milk  at  the  three 
markets — Boston.  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia — in  November  averaged  123, 200 
cans  per  day.  This  was  2  per  cent  more 
than  a  year  earlier  and  1.5  per  cent  more 
than  two  years  earlier.  November  was 
the  fifth  consecutive  month  in  which  com¬ 
bined  receipts  of  milk  at  these  three  mar¬ 
kets  exceeded  the  same  month  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  Receipts  of  cream  at  these 
same  markets  in  November  were  10  per 
cent  less  than  in  November,  1934,  and  18 
per  cent  below  the  1930-31  November 
average. 

Apparent  consumption  of  manufactured 
products  are  up.  Butter  in  November 
was  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  the  highest  on  record  for  the  month. 
This  relatively  high  trade  output  occurred 
even  though  production  was  low.  The 
out-of-storage  movement  in  November  was 
unusually  large.  Retail  prices  of  butter 
in  November  were  7  per  cent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier. 

Apparent  consumption  of  cheese  in  No¬ 
vember  was  7  per  cent  larger  than  the 
preceding  peak  for  the  month.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  trade  output  occurred  even 
though  retail  prices  were  13  per  cent 
higher  than  in  November,  1934. 

The  out-of-storage  movement  has  been 
heavy  and  stock  of  January  1  was  less 
than  a  year  ago.  Cold-storage  holdings 
of  butter  were  7,000,000  pounds  less  than 
a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest  for  that 
date  since  1933.  Cold-storage  stocks  of 
American  cheese  were  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  although  still  above  the  average 
for  the  five  preceding  years. 

The  price  of  New  Zealand  butter  in 
London  on  January  2  was  14.2c  less  than 
the  price  of  92-score  butter  at  New  Yoi’k, 
but  on  January  9  the  margin  was  12.7c. 
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The  tug  of  the 


Surge  pail 
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surging 


. . .  just  like  the  natural  tug  of  a  calf  . . . 
is  only  one  of  the  many  patented  features 
enabling  THE  SURGE  MILKER  to  do  its 
job  quicker  .  .  .  cleaner  .  .  .  cheaper 
AND  BETTER!  And  the  Surge  replaces 
four  feet  of  Bacteria  Breeding  Rubber 
Tubes  with  four  short  inches!  Thousands 
now  in  use  on  farms  replacing  other  milk¬ 
ers.  It  is  milking  Champions  of  all  breeds! 
Certified  and  grade  "A”  producers  are 
using  this  new  “Surging”  Surge  Method 
because  it  is  the  BEST. 

Send  today  for  the  interesting  story  in 
book  form  telling  how  we  got  rid  of  long 


milk  tubes,  how  the  “Surging  Surge”  TUGS 
like  a  calf  .  . .  how  you  can  have  a  Surge 
NOW  and  pay  a  little  each  month  out  of 
your  milk  checks.  Remember — the  Surge 
Pail  is  Pure,  Solid,  Nickel!  No  tinning — 
no  corrosion!  Stronger,  more  durable.  The 
BEST  metal  milk  container.  WRITE  for 
Free  Catalog,  prices,  Easy  Terms  offer. 

NEW  MILKING  PARLOR! 

If  You  Retail  Your  Own  Milk,  you  can 
increase  profits  by  installing  a  New  Surge 
Milking  Parlor.  Ask  for  Milk  Parlor 
Circular  and  Surge  Milker 
information. 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


Dealers! 
Agents! 

Good  Territory  I 
just  opened  to 
Dealers  and 
Agents.  Write  on  | 
letter-head 
for  de- 


The  Surge  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Ine. 

Eastern  Office,  466  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  3072,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen :  Send  your  Free  Surge  Book, 
“20  Months  to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer. 


prices  and 


Name. . 


tails 


Address . 


.No.  Cows  Milked. . 


NEW 

DOUBLE  SERVICE 
INFLATION 

Our  new  Green 
Surge  Inflation 
gives  you  Double 
Service— Cut  your 
inflation  cost  in 
two.  For  Your 
Protection  Our 
New  Inflation  has 
Surge  trade-mark 
vulcanized  on  the 
stem.  Buy  only  the 
Genuine  Surge. 


QUICKER'CLEANER-CHEAPER-BETTER 


Maine’s  Seed  Book  F&EE 


Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  giant, 
luscious  vegetables,  also  finest 
flowers.  Low  prices — Book  free.  Write 

today:  WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

869  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Are  you  smart?  Here’s  a  puzzle  that  will  test  your 
wits.  The  Scrambled  Letters  belowr,  when  properly 

re-arranged,  will  spell  the  name  of  a  Famous  Movie  Star. 


Probably  you  know  the  names  of  mpst  of  the  Famous  Movie  Stars,  but 
just  to  refresh  your  memory  we  mention  a  few:  Greta  Garbo,  John  Gilbert, 
Toan  Crawford,  Shirley  Temple,  Wallace  Beery,  Clark 
Gable.  Jean  Harlow,  Dick  Powell,  Warner  Baxter 
and  Kay  Prancis. 


These  scrambled  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
Famous  Movie  Star  when  they  are  properly  re¬ 
arranged.  Start  switching  the  letters  around;  see  if  you  can  figure  it  out.  If 
your  answer  is  correct,  you  will  receive  at  once,  A  LARGE  SIZE  PICTURE 
OF  THIS  MOVIE  STAR  FREE! — beautifully  colored  and  suitable  for  fram¬ 
ing — and  the  opportunity  to  win  a  FORD  V-8  SEDAN  or  the  cash.  EVERY¬ 
ONE  IVINS  A  PRIZE. 


Be  The  Big  Winner.  First  Prize  Winner  gets  Ford  V-8  Sedan; 
2nd,  $300  m  Cash;  3rd,  $200  in  Cash;  4th,  $100  in  Cash;  and 
many  other  Cash  Prizes.  Duplicate  prizes  in  case  of  ties. 


SEND  NO  MONEY!  Just  your 
answer  to  the  Movie  Scramble 
above.  USE  THE  COUPON. 
HURRY!  DON’T  DELAY! 


COUPON 

RADIO  STATION  WEBR 
STUDIO  No.  7 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Radio  Station 


My  answer 


WEEK 


Name 

Street 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


City 


. State  ... 

Send  me  the  Free  Picture 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BUT  THE 

TELEPHONE  ROAD 
WAS  OPEN 


“We  live  on  a  cross-road  and  in  bad  weather  we 
are  sometimes  shut  in  for  a  week.  During  one  of 
these  storms,  my  sister  was  very  sick.  If  it  weren’t 
for  the  telephone,  she  probably  wouldn’t  he 
alive  todav.” 


“One  day  it  snowed  until  traveling  became  very 
difficult.  A  neighbor  of  ours  started  for  the  city. 
Some  time  later,  his  anxious  wife  was  notified  by 
telephone  that  he  had  not  reached  town  hut  had 
found  comfortable  shelter  on  the  way.” 


The  telephone  is  your  road  to  others  when  ill¬ 
ness  or  quarantine  keeps  you  at  home.  It  is  the 
open  road  to  help  in  time  of  emergency  when 
you  need  some  one  in  a  hurry.  And  a  willing 
hand  in  helping  to  locate  the  best  market,  the 
highest  price,  a  harvest  crew,  advice 
from  the  county  agent,  or  to  bring 
the  friendly 


voice  of  a  neighbor 


Asters 


The  nation’! 
t}.  favorite  flower, 

I  now  wilt-resistant  I 

>  We  want  every  one  to  ] 
have  these  5  beautiful 
^colors  this  year,  so  will  •* 
mail  you  6  lull-size  15® 

'  pkts.t'or  10c — Yellow, Crim. 

'son.  Blue,  White,  Pink.  Send^ 
dime  today ! 

Jr-  /Maule’s  Seed  Book  free/j 
/ — prize  vegetables  andz 
flower  seeds,  low  ' 

N,  prices,  all  about 
v  /■«  our  famous  Easy-Pay- 

tWL'lfM  ment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  876  Maule  Bldg.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

m  S°r  •> 

190' 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mail  _ 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


f 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


/Sj^SpSTOP  THAT 

KEMPS  B/ 

C0PR  1ISS  IV  KEMP  t  LANE.  INC. 

JGI 

iLS/ 

H 

iM 

all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO  .  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


B 


ATHROOMS- S34,  Sinldub  Combinations  colli 
plete— S26,  Steam  plant  complete  (for  6  room 
house)  S  I  25.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


For  Bad  Winter 
Coughs,  Mix  This 
Remedy  Yourself 

Saves  Good  Money!  No  Cooking! 


If  you  want  the  best  cough  remedy  that 
money  can  buy,  mix  it  at  home.  It  costs 
very  little,  yet  it’s  the  most  reliable,  quick¬ 
acting  medicine  you  ever  used.  The  way  it 
takes  hold  of  distressing  coughs,  giving  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  is  astonishing. 

Any  druggist  can  supply  you  with  2  % 
ounces  of  Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  granulated  sugar  syrup  to 
make  a  full  pint.  To  make  syrup,  use  2 
cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water,  and 
stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  It's  no  trouble  at  all,  and 
gives  j’ou  four  times  as  much  cough  medi¬ 
cine  for  your  money — a  real  family  sup¬ 
ply.  Keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  this  loosens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes,  helps  clear  the  air  passages,  and 
thus  ends  a  bad  cough  in  a  hurry. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine, 
in  concentrated  form,  famous  for  its  effect 
in  stopping  coughs  quickly.  Money  refunded 
if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  dally.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Garter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores.  (5)1935,  C.M.Co. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


“L’Envoi” 

When  Earth’s  last  picture  is  painted,  and 
the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried, 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded,  and 
the  youngest  critic  has  died, 

We  shall  rest,  and  faith,  we  shall  need 
it — lie  down  for  an  eon  or  two, 

Till  the  Master  of  All  Good  Workmen 
shall  set  us  to  work  anew  ! 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  bo  happy : 

they  shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair ; 
They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas 
with  brushes  of  comet’s  hair; 

They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from — 
Magdalene,  Peter  and  Paul ; 

They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting 
and  never  be  tired  at  all ! 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and 
only  the  Master  shall  blame ; 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no 
one  shall  work  for  fame ; 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and 
each,  in  his  separate  star 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the 
God  of  Things  as  They  are. 

— Rudyard  Kipling  1865-1936. 

* 

When  we  selected  this  poem  for 
the  Woman  and  Home  page,  its  au¬ 
thor's  illness  had  not  been  announced. 
Now  that  he,  too,  has  painted  his  last  pic¬ 
ture,  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  pay 
homage  to  this  great  man.  Like  his  im¬ 
mortal  “Kim”  he  was  a  “friend  of  all  the 
world  through  his  poetry  as  well  as  his 
prose. 

Born  at  Bombay  on  December  30, 
1865,  he  strove  to  make  India  better 
known  to  all.  It  is  not  only  the  British 
soldier  who  thrills  to  his  “Mandalay”  and 
the  lines :  “If  you've  ’eard  the  East  a- 
eallin’,  why  you  won't  ’eed  nothin’  else.” 

Still  more  majestic  because  of  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  is  his  “Recessional”  : 

“Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet, 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget.” 

With  the  Shoppers 

As  usual,  velvet  is  holding  its  own 
and  Summer  velvets  will  be  very  fashion¬ 
able  in  1936.  A  crush-resistant  velvet 
has  also  been  introduced  which  is  pro¬ 
cessed  so  that  it  is  resistant  to  crushing 
and  marring.  Velvet  fans  will  take  their 
place  again,  and  there  is  promise  of  a 
good  season  for  velvet  raincoats  and  bath¬ 
ing  suits. 

Good-looking  rubber  arctics  in  a  smart¬ 
ly  designed  front  snap  model  were  seen 
at  $1.09.  Sizes  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

Chromium  plated  flatware  were  on  sale 
at  17  cents. 

There  was  a  sale  of  misses  blouses  at 
99  cents — rayon  crepes,  satins  and  vel¬ 
veteens  in  several  different  styles  and 
colors. 

Women's  and  misses’  print  dresses  in 
tailored  shirtwaist  styles  with  smart 
gadgety  trim  were  $2.79. 

Women’s  Winter  weight  cotton  undies 
were  on  sale ;  vests  39  cents,  bloomers, 
49  cents  and  suits,  59  cents.  They  were 
cream  colored  and  the  sizes  were  36  to 
44.  Extra  sizes  were  slightly  higher  in 
price.  Trimmed  undies  were  32  cents 
each  or  three  for  S9  cents. 

Rayon  satin  lastex  girdles  were  $1.49. 

Imported  teacups  and  saucers — deco¬ 
rated  with  a  gold  line  were  19  cents  a 
pair. 

Panty  dresses  in  plain  and  printed  ma¬ 
terial,  hand-smocking — some  with  ruf¬ 
fles,  others  tailored,  were  94  cents. 

Chintz  boudoir  chairs  were  real  bar¬ 
gains  at  $5.98. 

Muslin  sheets,  72x99  inches,  smooth 
and  firmly  woven,  were  specially  priced 
at  98  cents. 


Angel  Cake 

I  always  thought  that  angel  cakes  were 
beyond  the  skill  and  facilities  of  an  aver¬ 
age  cook  until  I  tried  a  few  and  will  say 
that  1  think  they  are  as  easily  made  as 
any  cake  and  I  have  never  had  a  failure. 
There  are  several  recipes  that  will  take 
cake  of  the  extra  yolks  very  nicely,  for 
instance :  Cream  pie  takes  yolks  of  five 
eggs  and  a  little  whipped  cream  would  do 
in  place  of  the  meringue.  Custard  pies 
can  be  made  to  use  up  the  yolks  and  a 
gold  cake  will  do,  too.  I  usually  make 
mine  on  baking  day  and  never  have  any 
trouble  using  the  yolks. 

Now  for  tlie  recipe :  All  measurements 
must  be  level  and  standard.  One  cup  egg 
whites,  one-fourtli  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cream  of  tartar,  114  cups  sugar, 
one-half  teaspoon  lemon  extract,  one  cup 
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cake  flour.  Beat  egg  whites  and  salt  to¬ 
gether  until  foamy,  add  cream  of  tartar 
and  beat  until  the  egg  whites  are  stiff. 
Beat  in  the  sugar  a  little  at  a  time ;  add 
flavoring  and  then  the  flour,  mixing  all 
together  well.  Put  in  an  ungreased  tube 
cake  tin  and  bake  one  hour  in  a  slow 
oven,  about:  320  degrees. 

Be  sure  to  use  only  regular  cake 
flour.  This  is  a  large  cake  and  I  often 
make  just  half  the  rule  if  I  don't  have 
use  for  so  many  egg  yolks.  Half  the  rule 
will  take  about  four  eggs.  The  cake  will 
leave  the  edges  of  (he  pan  when  done  and 
of  course  the  smaller  cake  would  not  need 
the  full  hour. 

This  cake  does  not  need  frosting  unless 
for  some  special  occasion  and  this  is  the 
frosting  I  use.  Put  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  in  the  double  boiler  (not  beaten), 
add  five  tablespoons  cold  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cream  of  tarter  and  l1/*  cups  sugar. 
Beat  with  an  egg  beater  over  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  until  the  mixture  will  stand  alone  ;  add 
flavoring,  cool  and  spread  on  cake.  This 
frosting  will  never  “go  back”  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  boiled  frosting  some  times  does.  Add 
a  little  red  sugar  to  make  pink  or  a  little 
chocolate  if  you  wish.  For  a  smaller 
cake  use  just  half  the  rule  as  that  will 
make  a  large  amount.  e.  m. 


Homemade  Mincemeat 

I  am  sending  you  a  recipe  for  mince¬ 
meat.  It  is  butchering  time  now  for 
farmers,  and  when  we  butcher  I  make  up 
quantities  of  this  mincemeat,  and  then 
later  on  I  sell  it. 

Homemade  Mincemeat.  —  Three  cups 
chopped  cooked  beef,  two  pounds  raisins, 
two  pounds  currants,  six  cups  chopped 
apples,  five  cups  sugar,  two  cups  chopped 
suet,  one  small  package  citron,  1)4  table¬ 
spoons  allspice,  two  cups  boiled  cider  or 
fruit  juice,  one  cup  molasses,  1*4  cups 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Tree  of  Paradise. — One  of  the  most  attractive 
pieced  quilt  patterns  is  this,  the  Tree  of  Para¬ 
dise.  Made  of  green  and  white  it  carries  out 
the  tree  effect  and  is  most  beautiful.  In  join¬ 
ing  the  blocks  with  white  of  equal  sizes,  the 
trees  should  be  placed  so  as  to  stand  upward 
on  both  sides  of  the  bed,  thus  in  center  of  quilt 
the  tops  meet.  The  number  of  blocks  required 
must  be  decided  by  the  size  of  quilt  desired. 
Half  white  blocks  are  used  along  sides  of  quilt 
so  as  to  make  tlie  "trees”  stand  upward  from 
edge  of  quilt.  Then  a  white  border  completes 
the  quilt  with  a  narrow  green  binding.  It  will 
require  about  three  yards  of  green  and  3V4 
yards  of  white  for  an  average  sized  quilt,  al¬ 
lowing  enough  green  for  the  binding.  Price  of 
quilt  patterns  15  cents;  any  two  quilt  patterns 
25  cents.  Send  orders  to  the  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

vinegar  two  cups  boiling  water  two  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  two  tablespoons  cinnamon. 
Combine  all  ingredients.  Cook  slowly  for 
one  hour.  Stir  frequently.  When  done, 
seal  in  hot  cans. 

1  cook  up  the  beef  bones  and  take  off 
the  meat  and  grind  it.  I  combine  the 
broth  with  vegetables  and  make  canned 
vegetable  beef  soup,  using  the  meat  for 
my  mincemeat.  Sometimes  I  only  use 
the  suet  and  then  I  put  in  twice  the 
amount  of  apples.  When  I  have  extra 
amounts  of  canned  fruits  or  fruit  juices 
that  I  don't  want  to  keep  over  into  the 
second  year,  I  add  them  to  this  mince¬ 
meat.  Canned  grapes  or  grape  juice  give 
a  very  good  flavor.  Left-over  jams  and 
jellies  can  also  be  added. 

This  recipe  has  helped  me  earn  quite  a 
little  extra  money.  Perhaps  it  will  help 
someone  else.  mbs.  e.  s. 

New  York. 


Roast  Goose 

Draw,  clean,  singe  and  truss  as  you 
would  prepare  a  turkey.  Prepare  a  stuf¬ 
fing  of  dry  bread  crumbs  seasoned  with 
sage,  and  a  little  onion.  Some  use  onion 
juice ;  if  chopped  onion  is  used,  the 
flavor  is  improved  by  par-boiling  tlie 
onion  before  adding  to  the  dressing.  Sea¬ 
son  with  pepper  and  salt,  place  inside 
the  goose,  and  truss.  Put  in  roaster,  and 
roast,  covered,  20  minutes  to  the  pound, 
if  young  and  tender.  An  older  bird  will 
need  30  minutes  to  the  pound.  Then 
drain  off  the  fat.  rub  the  goose  with  but¬ 
ter,  sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
dredge  with  flour,  then  brown  the  goose. 
Thicken  the  gravy  with  browned  flour, 
and  season.  Some  cooks  add  the  giblets, 
minced  very  fine,  to  the  gravy.  Serve 
with  apple  sauce  and  creamed  onion.  Tart 
wild  grape  jelly  is  excellent  with  duck  or 
goose. 
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Community  Affairs 

Churches,  clubs  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  are  ever  on  the  look-out  for  ways  of 
making  money.  If  it  can  be  done  without 
undue  labor  on  the  part  of  those  desiring 
to  raise  money,  so  much  the  better.  Sev¬ 
eral  delightful  exhibits  and  entertain¬ 
ments  have  been  held  recently  in  my  com¬ 
munity  that  were  successful  financially 
and.  also,  very  enjoyable.  One  was  an 
exhibit  and  entertainment  in  which 
shawls  were  featured.  It  was  advertised 
as  “The  Pageant  of  the  Shawls.”  Shawls 
of  all  kinds  were  shown,  new  and  old, 
beautiful  and  utilitarian,  American  made 
as  well  as  imported  ones. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  women 
and  girls  wearing  the  shawls  coming  on  a 
platform  one  at  a  time  and  performing 
some  act  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
audience.  They  were  announced  by  a 
reader  or  “Chanteuse”  as  she  was  called. 
For  instance,  a  dark-haired  maiden  in 
Spanish  costume  wearing  a  lace  shawl 
was  announced  in  this  fashion :  _ 

“Here  comes  a  Spanish  maiden  so  gay, 

,  She  will  dance  and  sing  a  sweet 
roundelay.” 

A  Spanish  dance  and  song  would  then  be 
rendered,  and  the  young  woman  would  re¬ 
tire. 

Some  of  the  characters  portrayed  were: 
Colonial  dame,  Dutch  maiden,  peasant 
woman,  grandmother  rocking  a  child  and 
singing  a  lullaby,  pioneer  mother,  lady  of 
1830,  Gypsy  girl,  Indian  woman,  and 
modern  girl  with  evening  shawl.  Each 
was  announced  with  an  appropriate  bit 
of  verse,  each  wore  a  shawl,  and  each 
contributed  to  the  entertainment  with 
song,  dance,  instrumental  music,  or  mono¬ 
logue.  After  all  the  shawls  had  been 
shown  in  this  way,  they  were  draped  over 
wires  stretched  along  the  walls.  Here 
they  could  be  examined  as  the  audience 
broke  up  into  informal  groups.  After  a 
short  time  simple  refreshments  were 
served  consisting  of  cocoa  and  sand¬ 
wiches.  An  admission  of  25  cents  was 
asked.  So  enthusiastic  was  the  audience 
that  the  pageant  was  repeated  on  another 
evening,  as  many  had  been  turned  away 
at  the  first  showing,  owing  to  lack  of 
room. 

Other  exhibits  that  have  netted  sub¬ 
stantial  returns  were  a  quilt  show,  an  an¬ 
tique  show  and  a  hobby  fair.  In  the  quilt 
show,  the  quilts  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  modern  and  antique.  Anything 
over  50  years  old  was  considered  in  the 
latter  class.  Interesting  bits  of  data  re¬ 
garding  them  as  to  age,  historic  or  family 
tradition  were  on  a  typewritten  card  at¬ 
tached  to  the  quilt.  The  booth  where 
these  were  displayed  was  made  attractive 
and  formed  a  perfect  setting  for  the  old 
quilts,  by  being  furnished  with  a  few 
pieces  of  old-fashioned  furniture,  while 
those  in  charge  of  the  booth  were  dressed 
in  colonial  costumes.  The  quilts  were 
displayed  by  hanging  full  length  from 
wires  stretched  across  one  end  of  the 
room.  Clips  with  hooks  on  them  to  go 
over  the  wire  were  used  to  fasten  tin 
quilts  to  the  wire.  This  is  the  safest 
method  when  the  quilts  are  hung,  for  old 
quilts  especially  are  likely  to  be  torn  if 
safety  pins  are  thrust  through  them. 

Antique  shows  have  been  fairly  com¬ 
mon  of  late,  but  they  are  always  inter¬ 
esting,  especially  when  the  collection 
shown  is  varied.  Old  costumes,  old 
jewelry,  records  and  books  are  interesting 
as  well  as  old  furniture,  glassware,  etc. 

The  hobby  fair  proved  very  successful. 
The  entries  covered  a  wide  range  of  ac¬ 
tivities.  All  the  household  arts — cook¬ 
ing,  sewing,  quilting,  knitting,  crocheting 
and  rug-making  were  shown.  And  some 
of  the  best  work  in  this  class  was  shown 
by  men  who  were  well  known  for  their 
success  in  very  different  occupations ! 
There  were  various  collections  of  nature 
materials,  autograph  collections,  metal 
work,  wood  carving,  furniture  making, 
ship  models  and  bird  houses,  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  exhibits.  It  seems  to 
me  that  aside  from  the  financial  benefit 
to  an  organization  holding  a  fair  of  this 
sort,  there  is  a  great  benefit  to  any  com¬ 
munity  in  encouraging  these  hobbies.  For 
it  has  been  proven  many  times  that  the 
benefit  of  a  hobby  to  an  individual  ear 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  often  it 
has  proved  the  means  of  livelihood  when 
the  regular  occupation  could  no  longer  ) 
followed.  ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 


Hasenpfeffer  Recipes 

Clean  two  rabbits  and  cut  up  and  put 
into  cold  water  for  about  half  an  hour  to 
draw  out  some  of  the  blood.  Wash  well 
and  put  into  crock.  Add  a  little  salt, 
three  bay  leaves,  five  cloves  and  seven 
whole  black  peppers  and  celery  seed  and 
one  onion  cut  up.  Cover  rabbits  with 
vinegar  which  should  be  diluted  to  taste. 
Cover  and  let  rabbits  stand  in  cold  place 
two  or  three  days.  When  ready  put  rab¬ 
bits  into  cooking  pot  and  add  some  of  the 
liquor  in  which  rabbits  were  lying  and 
the  rest  to  the  water  to  just  cover  rab¬ 
bits.  Let  them  boil  slowly  as  they  get 
soft  quickly.  When  about  half  done  set 
on  back  of  stove. 

Brown  Sauce. — Into  deep  frying  pan 
place  about  three  tablespoons  of  fresh 
lard  or  butter.  Let  it  get  very  hot  and 
add  flour  until  it  is  thick  enough  to  stir. 
Stir  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Do  not  have 
fire  too  hot.  When  a  deep  chestnut 
brown  add  an  onion  chopped  fine  and  a 
slice  of  lemon  if  possible.  Strain  stock 
from  the  rabbits  and  add  a  little  at  a 


time,  stirring  constantly  to  prevent 
lumps.  Add  stock  until  it  is  just  right, 
not  too  thick  or  too  thin.  Let  boil  about 
five  minutes.  Now  take  a  clean  pot  and 
remove  rabbits  from  stock  that  is  left  and 
put  into  this  pot.  Strain  the  brown  sauce 
into  pot  over  rabbits.  Let  it  simmer 
slowly  lest  rabbits  get  too  soft.  Taste 
and  see  if  it  has  all  the  seasoning  re¬ 
quired  to  suit  the  taste. 

This  dish  can  be  prepared  in  greater 
quantity  for  reheating  it  for  a  second 
meal  seems  almost  to  improve  the  fine 
flavor.  B.  d.  B. 


Here  is  another  German  hasenpfeffer 
recipe  for  Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  It  came  from 
the  old  country  with  me  40  years  ago  : 

Cut  the  rabbit  in  pieces  and  wash  thor¬ 
oughly.  Place  in  a  crock  or  enamel  dish. 
Cover  with  the  following  brine :  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  mixed  pickle  spices,  two  or  three 
sliced  onions,  two  cups  water  and  one- 
half  cup  strong  vinegar.  Too  much  vine¬ 
gar  will  make  the  meat  tough.  In  warm 
weather  one  tablespoon  salt  should  be 
added  to  the  brine.  If  desired  sour  milk 
may  be  used  in  place  of  water  and  vine¬ 
gar.  Soak  the  rabbit  in  the  brine  three 
to  five  days,  depending  on  the  weather. 
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In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 


and  size  desired,  sem 


1653 — Sportive  Jack¬ 
et  Type.  Tliis  style 
is  designed,  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust. 
Size  16  requires  4*4 
yds.  of  39-in,  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


ing  price  with  order. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in,  bust.  Size 
36  requires  4%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  >4  yd.  of  39-in, 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


1643  —  Youthfully 
Smart.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in,  bust.  Size 
16  requires  4 >4  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


1647  —  For  Tiny 

Girls.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  4, 
6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1  yd.  of 
35  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Send  all  order's  to 
Pattern  Department. 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


In  warm  weather  it  cannot  soak  as  long. 
To  cook  put  one  tablespoon  lard  in  a 
frying  pan  or  Dutch  oven.  Add  enough 
flour  to  thicken  the  amount  of  gravy  de¬ 
sired  and  brown  the  flour.  Instead  of 
adding  all  water  to  make  the  gravy  add 
half  water  and  half  brine  from  that  which 
covered  the  rabbit.  Add  salt  to  taste  and 
cook  three  hours,  slowly.  Long,  slow 
cooking  is  the  secret.  Then,  and  only  then, 
add  the  rabbit  to  the  gravy  and  enough 
of  the  onion  and  spices  from  the  brine  to 
give  the  hasenpfeffer  taste.  Cook  114 
hours.  Strain  the  gravy  before  serving. 
If  desired  about  live  minutes  before  serv¬ 
ing  add  one  tablespoon  of  sour  cream  to 
the  gravy,  mbs.  w.  c. 


Save  aft  Direct 

FACTORY  PRICES 


Only  18c  a  Day 

FREE  —  Kalamazoo’s  great  new  Catalog  in  celebration  of  our  ONE 
MILLIONTH  satisfied  customer  and  the  BIGGEST  YEAR  in  our 
36-year  history.  Ma;f  Coupon  Today 

Mail  coupon!  Don’t  miss  this  exciting,  colorful  Sale  Catalog.  Shop 
direct  at  the  factory.  Make  big  savings  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Get 
Kalamazoo  factory  terms — as  little  as  18c  a  day  on  stoves. 

24  Hour  Shipments— 30  Days’  Trial 
Orders  are  pouring  in.  24  hour  shipment  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  A.  All  stoves 
and  furnaces  sold  on  30  Days  Trial — all  guaranteed — try  before  you  buy — if  not 
satisfied  your  money  back.  - 

Are  Prices  Going  Up? 

Important!  Costs  on  everything  are  still  rising.  Iron  and  steel,  too, 
sequently,  we  cannot  guarantee  the  low  prices  in  this  catalog  for  long. 
for  your  catalog  now.  pg 

Porcelain  Enamel  Stoves 
More  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores — in¬ 
cluding  new-style,  new-color  Porcelain 
Enamel  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Porcelain 
Enamel  Heaters,  Oil  Ranges  and  Furnaces. 

Find  out  about  the  Kalamazoo  Oven  that 
“Floats  in  Flame,”  Ripple  Oven  Bottom, 

Copper  Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids, 

Enameled  Ovens,  etc.  Mail  coupon ! 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  O.; 

Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


I 

I 

I 

« 
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KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave., Kalamazoo.Mlcfi. I 
Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  your  FREE  Catalog. 
Check  articles  In  which  you  are  Interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  □ 


Oil  Stoves  C. 
Furnaces  [] 


Name.. 


(Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


“A  Kalamazoo, 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


I  Address.. 


I  City . State . . 


Don’t  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  when  you  build  a  home!  Buy  it  direct  from  our 
mill  at  our  low  factory  price.  We  ship  you  the  ma¬ 
terials — lumber  cut-to-fit,  ready  to  erect.  Paint,  glass, 
hardware,  nails,  etc.,  all  included  in  the  price — no  ex¬ 
tra  charges.  We  pay  the  freight.  Plans  furnished — also 
complete  building  instructions.  No  wonder  our  customers 
write  us  that  we  saved  them  30%  to  40%,  compared 
with  builders’  prices.  Easy  terms — 3  years  to  pay. 


Handsome  Big 
CATALOGUE 


FREE 


'.Pictures  won  derful  homes  in  colors  at  money- 
saving  prices.  Designs  to  suit  everyone. 
tVi  itelor  y our  catalogue  toaay. 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  302,  Bay  City,  Michigan 


QUICK  RELIEF  for 


WHOOPING  COUGH 

and  CROUP! 


Doctors  recommend  it.  When  whooping  cough 
strikes,  use  Vapo-Cresolene.  Its  soothing,  an¬ 
tiseptic  vapors  penetrate  congested  areas, 
relieve  irritations,  loosen 
mucus  and  lessen  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  paroxysms  of  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  spasmodic  croup, 
and  coughs  associated  with 
bronchial  irritations  and 
colds.  Doesn’t  upset  stom¬ 
achs  or  interfere  with  pre¬ 
scriptions.  Directions  with 
every  package.  At  all  drug 
stores. 


LAMP-TYPE 

VAPORIZER 


FREE!  Send  for  bookletl  2A“Little  Lamp  of  Health” 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortland!  Si.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Stop  That  Cough 

Before  It  Becomes 

Something  Worse 

Stop  it  before  others— maybe  the  children  catch  it. 
Stop  it  by  the  “quickest  by  test’’  way  with  the 
famous  FOLEY’S  HONEY  &  TAR.  Now  intensi¬ 
fied  with  6  other  speed  ingredients  so  that  it  also 
helps  correct  cause.  Quickly  relieves  tickhng, 
hacking,  coughing.  Spoonful  at  night  insures  sleep 
free  from  coughing.  No  habit-forming,  stomach- 
upsetting  drugs.  Ideal  for  children,  too.  Refuse 
substitutes  and  delayed  recovery.  Only  FOLEY  b 
HONEY  &  TAR  can  do  what  FOLEY’S  HONEY 

P.  HI  4  IT  J  ^  r.  7  ’  n  Li-,441  n  ln4niT  QlirP  1  j  II \  lip 


A  A 


...AT  FIRST 

^NEPTC 


HZE 


LANES 


COLD 

TABLETS 


COP*  INS  IT  KEMP  t  LANE.  IRC 


FREE 


Washable  &  Regular 
The  only  house  catalogue  that  samples 
borders.  This  book  makes  papering 
as  simple  as  A.  B.  C.  to 
householders. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  our 
NEW  Wall  Paper  Catalogue 
CLYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 
916  Reeves  Ave.  Camden,  N.  J. 


- - LET  US  — 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

Fur  Dressers  and  Taxidermists 

Send  for  Catalog 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lvell  Avenue _  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor"  and  ’’Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  503-F  Adams  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Registered  Patent  Attorneys  Before  U  s’ 
Patent  Office). 


77t - .  -  »■  til,  XiVIU, 

Diesel  Engines,  Aviation,  Earn  $35.00-S75.00 
weekly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  yon 
Write  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Book  and 
Special  Low  Tuition  Now,  McSweeny  Schools 
Dept.62-26  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CANDLEWICK  BED  SPREADS 

Make  your  own.  So  easy  a  child  can  make  them.  Re¬ 
quires  only  a  few  hours  work.  Beautiful  design,  full 
size  spread  of  best  quality  materials.  Complete  Kit, 
any  color,  full  instructions.  Postpaid  $1.95. 

HOME  KRAFT,  Box  4803,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


, _  DWlVY  31/rrlI  tAJL 

)  Bargains — Army,  Sport  Goods,  Fire-1 
arms.  Clothes,  Shoes,  etc.  Send  lOcfor  -- 
new  catalog,  to  be  redeemed  on  first  order 

Army*.  Navy  Supply  Co.  4792  Lester  St.  Richmond,  Va. 


YARN 


Tweeds  $2.75  lb.  Shetland  $2.25. 
All  Flake  &  Nub  Yarns  $4.00  lb. 
—  — -  Choose  from  40  Assorted  Yams. 

YARN  NOVELTY  CO.,  42-L-North  Bth  SI.,  Phils  ,  Pa. 


nvllHn  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
C!|  fessi0.nal  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin;. 
*  l»*l»lw  Genuine, Nationally  known,  MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements  25c. 
American  PhotoSer.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Films  developed  any  sizf,  £-><•  cod- 

Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  C’ole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLD  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  KIVUR,  CONN. 


Guaranteed  male  singers,  beautiful 
colors.  Every  bird  raised  and  train¬ 
ed  on  our  own  farm.  Finest  breed¬ 
ing  pairs.  Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  invited. 

SHADY  REST  CANARY  FARM,  Box  38,  Deans,  N.  J. 
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98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 


For  many  years,  we  have  guaranteed  that  98 
out  of  every  100  chicks  purchased  will  be 
alive  at  the  age  of  four  weeks.  Any  chicks 
lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  this  period  will 


be  replaced  free,  or  we  will  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  this  offer  if  our  Chicks  did 
not  possess  unusual  qualities. 

A - 


Barred  Rocks  for  Eggs 

Barred  Rocks  for  eggs  was  certainly 
something  new  back  in  the  “gay  nineties” 
when  Parks  Strain  was  getting  its  start. 
But,  that  was  why  Grandfather  Joe 
Parks  set  out  upon  this  job.  Because  of 
their  great  popularity  in  the  glamorous 
shows,  which  were  quite  the  thing  on 
those  days,  the  Barred  Rocks  were  made 
“the  lady  of  leisure.” 

Back  on  the  farms  of  America,  the 
“Dommineekers,”  close  relatives  to  the 
Rocks,  were  being  hailed  as  the  great 
farm  hen.  They  were  the  Barred  Rocks 
in  working  clothes.  They  laid  fairly  well 
and  they  were  rugged  as  the  hills,  but 
most  of  all  they  were  the  greatest  “eat¬ 
ing”  chicken  alive.  Even  to  this  day,  a 
lesson  handed  down  among  housewives  is 
that  the  ones  with  the  “striped  feathers” 
are  the  best  for  the  pot. 

Barred  Rocks,  being  closely  related  and 
so  much  similar  to  the  Dominiques  in 
appearance,  soon  became  popular  on  the 
farms  and  on  the  poultry  markets  them- 


J.  W.  PARKS 

Breeder  of  Barred  Rocks,  Altoona,  Pa. 


selves.  However,  even  though  very  little 
scientific  breeding  for  egg  production  had 
been  done  with  any  kind  of  chickens,  the 
light-weight  breeds  had  nevertheless  al¬ 
ready  gained  a  reputation  for  laying. 

My  grandfather  saw  the  need  for  a 
strain  of  these  popular  Barred  Rocks  that 
would  lay  eggs.  With  this  purpose  in 
mind  he  and  my  father  both  toiled  for 
many  years.  In  those  early  days  they  re¬ 
ceived  very  little  encouragement  from 
their  friends,  most  of  whom  thought  that 
putting  the  Barred  Rocks  to  work  was  a 
hopeless  task. 

When  the  first  trap-nests  came  on  the 
market  they  put  them  to  use  and  trap- 
nests  have  been  in  continuous  operation  on 
our  farm  to  this  day.  For  one  period  of 
eight  years  straight  my  father  trapped 
every  bird  every  day  of  every  year  with¬ 
out  taking  off  a  single  day.  It  was  only 
after  the  demand  for  the  strain  had  be¬ 
come  so  great  that  the  capacity  was  in¬ 
creased  and  certain  of  this  work  entrusted 
to  able  assistants. 

About  the  only  production  breeding 
that  had  been  done  with  Barred  Rocks 
prior  to  the  work  of  my  grandfather, 
which  dates  back  to  1889,  was  the  work 
of  Prof.  Gowel  and  of  Judge  A.  F.  Hunt¬ 
er.  My  grandfather  later  purchased  the 
entire  flock  of  A.  F.  Hunter,  to  which  he 
fused  some  of  the  best  blood  of  Prof. 
Gowel's  matings. 

Although  very  little  was  known  of  the 
genetics  of  egg  production  in  tlio.se  days, 
it  was  known  that  “like  begets  like”  and 
that  the  best  layers  were  therefore  most 
likely  to  reproduce  the  best  layers. 
Through  selection  along  this  line  my 
father  and  my  grandfather  were  able  to 
increase  steadily  the  egg  production  in 
their  flock,  until  by  the  early  part  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  they  were  able  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  truly  200-egg  strain  of  Barred 
Rocks. 

In  1919  Miss  Graduate,  a  Parks  Strain 
pullet,  purchased  as  a  chick  from  our 
farm  by  Prof.  Grunchoffer,  of  State  Col¬ 
lege,  laid  313  eggs  in  one  year.  She  was 
a  rarity  in  those  days,  but  other  birds 
came  along  to  better  her  record. 

In  spite  of  these  records,  my  father 
who  had  by  this  time  assumed  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  farm,  siuce  my  grand¬ 
father's  death  in  1910,  did  not  allow  liim- 


Make  Amazing  Growth —Feather  Fast 

R.  C.  Williams,  New  Jersey,  writes:  "If  you  had  told  me  these  chicks 
would  weigh  6  to  8  ozs.  in  2  weeks,  2  days,  I  could  not  have  believed 
it,  but  that  is  how  they  ranged.  They  are  feathering  wonderfully  fast.” 

3-lb.  Broilers  in  10  Wks.—24-oz-  Eggs  in  6  Mos- 

Customers  report  a  good  percentage  of  3-lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks  from 
our  stock.  Pullets  start  laying  at  iVz  months  and  are  usually  in  50% 
production  of  standard- size  eggs  at  6  months. 

Straight  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  from  trapnested,  pedigreed  strain. 
Rock-Red  Crossbred  Chicks  for  BARRED  Broilers  and  Roasters. 

Write,  for  new  Catalog  and  Spring  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

World’s  Largest  Laying  House— Length,  407  Ft.,  Three  Decks 


44,000 
BREEDERS 
Pullorum  Tested 
Not  One  Reactor 

Tests  made  by  Mass.  Ag¬ 
ricultural  College,  Agglu¬ 
tination  Method.  Largest 
officially  Pullorum  Tested 
flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 
100%  free  from  reactors. 
Every  egg  we  set  comes 
from  these  breeders,  main- 
tamed  on  our  own  farm. 


Capacity  9,000  Layers. 


C  H  R I STI ES  Wew’Hampshires 

»t>su"nd  SPIZZERINKTUM 


r 


25,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 
World’s  Largest  Flock  of  New  Hampshires 

This  vast  flock  is  the  finest  in  quality  we  have  ever  had.  Rugged,  vigor¬ 
ous  females  and  upstanding  males.  All  tested  for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.) 
under  the  supervision  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  No  Reactors. 

The  Quality  Native  Strain 

Our  strain  has  been  bred  in  New  Hampshire  for  over  25  years.  Our  breed-  „ 

hig  methods,  combined  witli  our  rigorous  climate  have  developed  birds  remarkable  for 
SPIZZERINKTUM.  We  give  special  attention  to  egg  size  and  uniformity  in  egg  color. 

Place  Your  Reservation  Now— Avoid  Disappointment 
Straight  New  Hampshire  Chicks  for  Eggs  and  Meat 
Chris-Cross  Chicks  for  BARRED  Broilers  and  Roasters 

Write  for  new  Catalog  and  reasonable  Spring  prices, 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE  Box  60 


KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


Ci yhmmi  W& vm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State  Kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  “no  molt  winter  layers,  lay  at  4 V2  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  and)  EGGS— from  high  record''  R.O.P.  -parentage.  N.Ifl.,  State  accredited  insures 
100%  freedom  from  B.W.D.  no  reactors.  Ordfer  these  4  ‘ability-pxo  ven' 9  chicks  NOW.  Getcatalog. 

BOX  104 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  TSSJSj  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


r  HUBBARDS N 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


X. 


18  YEARS  of  scientific  breeding  have  made  ! 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  outstanding  profit- 
makers.  No  trapnested, 
pedigreed  stock  is  ever  sold. 

Each  chick  you  buy  in¬ 
herits  generations  of 
proved  blood  —  the  real 
foundation  of  poultry 
profits. 

Note  the  Hubbard  8-point 
Balanced  Breeding  features 
in  the  panel.  Write  for  our 
valuable  catalog  which  tells 
the  complete  Hubbard 
story.  No  poultryman  in¬ 
terested  in  profits  should 
miss  this  straightforward 
book  of  facts.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  today. 

Hubbard  Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 

See  Booth  146,  Poultry  Exposition,  New  York 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.l 

3  Fast.  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Fu  1 1 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


HUBBARD  FARMS 
Walpole,  N.H.,  Box  No.  902A 
Please  mail  a  free  copy  of  your  1936  catalog. 


Name.. 


Address  - 
City 


_ State _ 


16  years’  experience,  11  with  our  present  strain  of 
Reds  3,100  birds.  Continual  testing  against  other 
leading  strains  shows  their  excellence.  They 
PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST 
Have  had  to  add  another  900-bird  house,  new  in¬ 
cubators  and  batteries,  to  care  for  growing  business. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  of  our  chicks  for 
two  weeks,  and  your  satisfaction  with  Peckham 
Farm  Reds.  Officially  Pullorum  Free.  Our  prices 
for  eggs  and  chicks  are  most  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Please  mention  this  paper. 
EXTRA  QUALITY  AT  NO  EXTRA  PRICE. 

PECKHAM  FARM  St'S: 

3136  Acushnet  Ave.  .  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

or  N.  E.  CHICK  SERVICE 


OSS 


Tar  m 


R.I.  Reds 


Again  Are  Tops 
At  N.  Y.  State  Contest 

(Farmingdale) 

As  Prof.  Horton,  director,  says,  “This  seems  to 
bo  a  habit  with  Moss  Farm  birds.”  Better  get 
your  chicks  from  this  leading  strain  of  Reds, 
leaders  5  years  out  of  7  an  unbeatable  record. 
STRAIGHT  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS— High  pro¬ 
duction  bred  for  twenty-seven  years.  This  is 
the  quality  you  should  buy  to  insure  you 
complete  success. 

MOSS  CROSS  CHICKS  for  Barred  Broilers 
and  Roasters,  also  for  Egg  Production. 

Large,  new  illustrated  catalog  gives  unique  | 
Chick  Feeding  Program.  Write  for  it. 

MOSS  FARM  attleboroVmass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  and  BARRED  ROCKS 

Chicks  from  Pullorum  Clean  (N.  IT.  Accredited)  stock. 
$12.  hundred:  $110.  thousand,  Feb.  delivery.  Order 
early.  Free  circular.  R.  O.  P.  breeder  of  Barred  Rocks. 

Eastman  Breeding  and  Incubation  Plant,  Penacook,  N.  H. 

Drn  Parmenters  Rhode  Islands  and 

1vLLT  LIIIUVi)  Youngs  New  Hampshires.  All  breed¬ 
ers  blood  tested.  Hatched  from  eggs  averaging  26-30 
oz.  Circular.  OLIVER  S.  WILLIAMS,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


1 


SEND  for  our  new  193G  Catalog  Today. 
It’s  FREE.  Chock  full  of  success  stories 
of  Avery's  Chicks  with  customers  every¬ 
where.  Don't  get  your  chicks  till  you 
read  this  catalog. 

Here  Are  7  Reasons  Why 
You  Should  Buy  Avery’s 

Rhode  Island  Reds 


1.  — ALL  Eggs  set  are  Large  Size — from 

breeders  on  our  own  3  farms  ONLY. 

2.  — Not  a  single  reactor  in  16  years 

BWD  State  Testing  (tube  aggiut.). 
With  over  50,000  birds  tested. 

3.  — Bred  for  profitable  flock  averages. 

Many  customers  actually  get  200 
eggs  per  bird. 

4.  — Large  uniform  brown  eggs — even  col¬ 

or  and  shape. 


6,  — Unusual  Vigor  and  Low  Mortality. 

7,  — We  replace  or  refund  losses  first  2 

weeks. 

S.000  “home  farm”  breeders.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  hatches  available.  Have  been 
persistently  oversold.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Don’t  forget  FREE  CATALOG. 
WRITE  TODAY. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 

Route  2  Colrain,  Mass. 


U-'  COTTON 

*C_  MOUNTAIN 
k  \  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Inherent  Vitality  fairly  sparkles  in  our  chicks. 
Bred  in  bracing  1200  ft.  climate,  lusty,  energetic, 
they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  mature  early,  uni¬ 
formly — ready  for  long  time  production  of  large 
brown  eggs.  14  years  State  Accredited — never  a  re¬ 
actor—  100%  B.W.D.  free.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  78,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


Official  World’s  Record  Flock  for  high 
Production — all  breeds. 

PADM  ENTER' 


PEDIGREED 
SINCE  1915 

3-pen  Contest_  Average  1935 — 301.3  points  per  pullet 

rtiUOfttIM  f  Mt\  CHICKS 

C^TifltP 


E.  B.  PARMENTER 

Franklin,  Mass. 


EGGS 

STOCK 

CATALOG 


Coburn’s  Reds 

Baby  Chicks  and  Hatching  Eggs 

Are  you  looking  for  strong,  healthy 
chicks  with  exceptional  vitality  ? 

Buy  It.  I.  Bed  chicks  bred  and  raised  In 
Massachusetts  —  they  live  and  grow  well. 
Every  bird  on  our  plant  Pullorum  tested, 
tube  agglutination  method,  with  no  re¬ 
actors  found.  Our  1930  catalog  is  now 
ready.  Write  for  it  today. 

CHARLES  H.  COBURN,  Tyngs’ooro,  Mass. 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

FOR  BROILERS  AND  LA  YERS 

High  livability,  fast,  uniform  growth,  outstanding 
vigor,  early  maturity,  large  eggs  and  plenty  of 
them.  Pullorum  tested.  Very  reasonable  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  SMITH,  Owner 

R.  D.  2  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


High  Flock  Average 

Redb 


Rhode  Island  Red  and  Barred  Rock  Chicks  — 
Connecticut  Accredited  R.  O.  P.  Breeders.  No 
reactors  since  55  ounce  eggs.  Actual  4000 

flock  average  519  eggs.  Coutest  averages  1985  Starrs 
561  points  Rhode  island  542.  Send  for  Catalog 
with  full  details. 

FELLOWS  BROTHERS,  Box  101,  Norwichtown,  Conn. 


HEW 

HAMPSHIRES 


Official  Laying  Contests  show  splendid  re¬ 
sults  for  this  wonder-breed  that  combines 
I  rapid  broiler  development  with  heavy  pro- 
1  duction  of  large  eggs.  Plentv  of  meat  on  a 
sturdy  frame.  The  “All  Purpose”  fowl.  DuBois 
Baby  Chicks  come  from  flocks  bred  for  Livability. 
They  PAY.  Write  for  folder,  prices. 

DuBois  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


CUT  BROODING  COSTS 

Lyon  Fan  Ventilated  Improved  Brooders  secure  better 
feathering  and  lower  operation  costs.  Investigate.  Get 
new  free  catalog  on  Time  Switches.  Alarms,  low 
priced  Incubators.  Electrical  Supplies 

Lyon  Electric  Co.,  Dept.  R.  Y,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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YOU  PAY  MORE 
FOR  THE 

LEAST  EXPENSIVE 

There  are  several  grades  of  oy¬ 
ster  shell.  The  top  grade  costs 
from  5  to  10%  more  but  has 
from  20  to  30%  less  waste. 

Pilot  Brand  Oyster  Shell  Flake 
is  therefore  cheaper  by  15  to 
20%.  It  is  the  safest  and  most 
productive  egg  shell  material 
obtainableand always  top  grade. 

No  waste — no  odor — no  poi¬ 
sonous  matter. 


"CAP¬ 

BRUSH 


u 


,  ROOST  APPLICATOR 


goes*  4  times  as  far  as 
Old  Paint  Brush  Method 


Our  new  "Cap- Brush”  Roost  Appli¬ 
cator  with  no  bristles  to  absorb  and 
waste  liquid— spreads*'Black Leaf  40” 
thinner— makes  it  go  four  times  as  far. 


KILLS  LICE  AND  FEATHER  MITES 

You  use  the  full  strength  "Black  Leaf  40” 
but  less  of  it.  "Black  Leaf  40”  has  plenty 
of  reserve  strength,  and  the  "Cap-Brush” 
employs  it  economically. 

For  individual  bird  treatment  use  $6iB 

"Cap-Brush”  to  place  a  drop  in 
feathers  two  inches  below  vent 
for  body  lice — on  back  of  birds’ 
necks  for  bead  lice. 

Insist  on  original,  factory-staled 
packages  for  full  strength.  Sold 
by  dealers  everywhere. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 

CHEMICAL  CORPORATION, 

Incorporated 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


?  Disinfecting  Torch 
Destroys  Coccidiosis 


NEW  TORCH  ONLY  $16 

HEAT  is  most  effective  disinfectant. 
No  living  organism  can  survive 
Aeroil’s  2000  °F.  he*t.  Write  for 
special  introductory  offer  and  large 
illustrated  Folder  221-AL. 

A  E  ROIL  BURNER  CO.,  INC. 
West  New  York,  N.  J.,  178  N. 
Wacker  Drive  Chicago  or  469 
D— -nt  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Positively  Kills  Lice! 

Prove  for  yourself  that  CCC 
Louse  Powder  destroys  all  lice 
it  touches  on  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  CCC  kills  even  the 
blue  variety.  Cheapest  way  to 
get  rid  of  costly  pest.  Also 
_ I  fleas  on  dogs  and  cats.  Harm¬ 
less  to  animals.  Hardware, 
seed,  feed  or  drug  dealer  has  it  at  50c  lb.,  or  order 
direct.  Send  10c  for  enough  to  delouse  full-size  cow. 
Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.B.  Natural  Bridge,  N.Y. 


LOUSE 

POWDER 


ALK 


»  Wire  Floors 

FLOOR  PROBLEM  NOW  SOLVED  FOR 
•  POULTRY  HOUSES  AND  PORC  HES 


f  One  Piece 
Sections  3  Ft. 
Square- Welded. 
Special  Sires  to 
Order.  Mesh  }{"or 
l"  Heavy  12  Gau$;c. 
Low  Prices  on  Wire 
Fabrics  and  Battery 
Parts.  Free  Catalog. 

rBUSSEY  PEN 

PRODUCTS  CO. 
1500  So.  Western  Avenuo 
Chicago,  III. 


P00RMAN  FEATHER  BROODER  AND  BATTERY 


Operate  in  healthy  70°.  Eliminates  stench,  disease  due  to  90  .  Low¬ 
est  mortality,  operating  cost.  Over  100,000  used  by  Gov’t.  Insts., 
Hatcheries,  Poultry.  Turkey,  Game  harms. 

SAVE  TO  50%  BY  MAKING 
'brooder,  table,  storage,  broiler,  laying  battery 
frames;  buying  only  Feather  Boards  and  Feeders. 
Write  for  Free  literature,  Plans,  Ration. 

HN  G.  POORMAN,  B0X18,TINLEY  PARK, ILL. 


ONLY  MAGAZINE;  giving  latest  poultry  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sample  FREE 
Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine,  Dept.  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


self  to  become  confused  over  300-egg  hens, 
lie  was  more  concerned  about  maintain¬ 
ing  a  high  average  production  for  the 
entire  flock  rather  than  producing  out¬ 
standing  individuals. 

Today  we  employ  about  every  principle 
known  to  modern  breeding.  Our  pullets 
ai*e  entered  in  It.  O.  P.  At  the  end  of 
their  first  year  in  traps  a  small  number 
of  the  very  best  individuals,  who  are 
themselves  members  of  the  best  families, 
are  progeny  tested.  Every  egg  is  marked 
and  hatched  in  wire  baskets  that  the  pedi¬ 
gree  identity  might  be  carried  on  to  the 
chick,  each  of  which  is  wing-banded  at 
hatching  time. 

Records  are  later  taken  upon  the 
feather  growth  and  the  body  growth  of 
these  chicks  at  broiler  age.  At  maturity 
they  are  recorded  for  plumage,  body 
weight,  shank  color,  date  of  first  egg, 
monthly  egg  production,  etc.  These  data 
collected  show  what  quality  stock  is  be¬ 
ing  thrown  off  by  the  breeders  being 
tested.  Those  who  prove  to  be  producers 
of  the  finest  offspring  are  then  admitted 
to  our  foundation  matings  from  which  are 
produced  most  of  the  females  and  all  of 
the  males  for  our  other  matings. 

Every  desirable  record,  including  such 
characters  as  length,  width,  shade  and 
shell  texture  of  the  eggs,  feather  width, 
comb  type,  in  fact,  every  character  which 
helps  make  a  Barred  Rock  a  better  bird, 
is  made  on  these  families,  yet  we  have 
never  lost  sight  of  the  simple,  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  upon  which  the  strain  was 
originated. 

We  still  have  the  objective  that  in¬ 
spired  grandfather,  Joe  Parks,  to  start 
this  strain — that  objective  being  to  breed 
greater  egg  production  into  the  already 
popular  Barred  Rocks.  We  still  believe 
in  the  principle  which  governed  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  my  father,  Joe  Parks — that  princi¬ 
ple  being  that  it  is  the  production  of  the 
entire  flock  which  decides  the  owner’s 
profits  rather  than  the  laying  of  a  few 
phenomenal  individuals.  Robert  r.  parks. 

J.  W.  Parks  &  Sons. 


Hens  Do  Not  Lay 

We  have  a  lovely  flock  of  Buff  Orping¬ 
ton  pullets,  about  60,  and  a  few  White 
Leghorns.  We  also  have  about  30  year 
and  two-year-old  Buffs.  Some  of  the  pul¬ 
lets  are  April  hatched  and  some  late  May 
but  I  simply  can’t  get  them  to  laying. 
They  are  large  and  healthy  looking  but 
the  majority  seem  so  lazy.  They  sit  on 
the  roost  or  the  edge  of  the  nests  and  are 
not  around  scratching  and  happy  and 
singing  as  I  think  they  should.  I  give 
them  wheat  in  the  morning,  about  11  I 
give  them  a  wet  mash,  several  times  a 
week  mixing  in  some  small  cooked  pota¬ 
toes,  and  then  about  three  thirty  I  chop 
some  corn  for  them.  They  have  plenty 
of  water ;  in  very  cold  weather  I  warm  it 
slightly,  and  oyster  shells  before  them  all 
the  time  as  well  as  a  hopper  of  dry-egg 
mash.  They  have  not  touched  the  latter 
in  the  past  week.  We  have  plenty  of 
strawy  litter  on  the  floor  but  they  don’t 
seem  to  care  to  scratch.  A  few  seem 
busy  aud  eat  and  they  all  are  plump  and 
heavy.  G.  G. 

Ohio. 

It  is  often  pretty  hard  to  find  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  failure  of  a  well-cared-for 
flock  to  show  their  appreciation  of  kind¬ 
ness,  shown  them  and  one  is  tempted  to 
ascribe  it  to  sheer  ingratitude.  However, 
there  must  be  reasons,  whether  they  are 
removable  or  not.  Your  flock  suffers  the 
disadvantage  of  being  made  up  of  very 
different  types  of  fowls  and  these  of 
widely  varying  age.  Hens  that  have 
reached  an  age  of  one  or  two  years  and 
have  paid  their  way  so  far  are  excusable 
if  they  molt  and  take  several  months  rest 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  April  aud 
May  pullets  should  be  laying. 

Your  large  breeds  are  not  of  the  heavy 
laying  type  and  should  not  be  expected 
to  do  as  well  as  the  lighter  ones.  They 
class  rather  with  the  meat-producing 
fowls  and  I  judge  from  what  you  say  that 
they  are  fulfilling  that  function  very  well 
indeed.  I  judge,  too,  that  you  are  en¬ 
couraging  habits  of  idleness  upon  the 
perches  by  rather  heavy  feeding  of  soft 
food  and  that  the  day’s  ration  of  these 
hens  and  pullets  is  made  up  of  fattening, 
rather  than  producing,  elements. 

If  a  flock  is  given  all  the  wheat  and 
corn  it  wishes  and  a  moist  mash  in  addi¬ 
tion,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  eat  much 
I  dry  mash  and  it  is  the  dry  mash,  with  its 
J  higher  animal  protein  ingredients,  that  is 
especially  concerned  in  promoting  egg 
production.  I  think  likely  that,  if  you 
were  to  feed  your  wheat,  corn  and  other 
whole  grains  given  in  the  morning  in  a 
rather  limited  quantity,  not  enough  to 
fully  satisfy  the  bird’s  hunger,  then  kept 
an  open  hopper  of  dry  mash  before  them 
all  day,  winding  up  at  night  with  a  full 
feeding  of  hard  grains,  you  would  note 
much  greater  activity  in  the  pen  and  a 
considerably  increased  consumption  of  the 
dry  mash. 

If  you  could  separate  the  large  birds 
from  the  Leghorns,  too,  you  would  be  able 


HA!  GETTING 
MORE  CHICKS 
THIS  YEAR? 


I  KNOW.  SEEMS  LIKE  THE 
CHICKS  TODAY  ARE  NOT 
AS  RUGGED  AS  THEY  USED 
TO  3E.  THEY  LIVED  ANC 
V  (OfaGREW  BETTER  THEN. 

RAISED  MORE. TOO 


I’M  TAKING  NO  CH  ANCESTHIS 


THAT'S  GREAT! 


YOU  CAN  USE  IT. TOO.  IT'S 
THE  WAY  SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRYN1EN  PRODUCE 
SOUND.WELL  REARED 
PULLETS  FOR  THEIR 
jMr  LAYING  FLOCKS 


WELL,  AREN’T 
YOU  AFRAID 
YOU’LL  LOSE 
THEM  AGAIN 
THE  SAME  WAY 


I  HAVE  BEEN 
LOOKING  FOR 
SOMETHING 
LIKE  THAT 
MYSELF  / 


GOOD.'  FEED  FUl-O-PEP  CHICK 
STARTER  TO  THE  PEEPS. THEN  GROW 
THEM  INTO  FINE, BIG  PULLETS 
ON  FUL-O-PEP  DEVELOPER  a*, 
AND  FARM  RAISED  GRAIN/CS-  , 
THATS  THE  FUL-O-PEP  WAWW  J 
2^,  PROFITABLY'^ 

\\M  AN  AG  I N  6  THE 

V  'FARM FLOCK  >  J;  ' 


NO  SECRET !  IT’S  THE  FUl-O-PEP 

WAY  OF  FEEDING.  IT  STARTS 
THE  CHICKS  OFF  RIGHT.  THEY 
FEATHER  OUT  EVENLY  AND  GROW 

INTO  BIG, SOUND _ j 

•.  PULLETS  THAT/ 

\  vCk>  i  HAVE  CAPACITY/  /K 
.  FOR  BIG  EGG  l 

/production’ 


I'M  GOING 
TO  RAISE 
OUR  CHICKS 
THAT  WAY 
THIS  YEAR 
TOO/ 


WHAT’S  THE 
SECRET 


SURE  /  I’M  CERTAIN 

BUT  YOU  HAD 

■  V 

THERE’S  A  REAL  PROFIT 

SUCH  BAD  LUCK 

•// 

IN  EGGS  AND  POULTRY 

RAISING  CHICKS 

AND  1  WANT  SOME  OF  IT 

LAST  YEAR  /J 

% 

YOU  can  have  better  success  this  year  raising  your  chicks  into  fine,  big  pullets. 

From  the  time  they  arrive  feed  them  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter,  fed  the  Ful- 
O-Pep  Way.  Our  new  32-page  book  "Ful-O-Pep  For  Better  Chicks”  tells  you 
how  thousands  of  farmers  have  made  a  success  by  following  this  feeding  plan.  A 
postcard  or  this  coupon  will  bring  it  FREE. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Dept.  27-B,  141  ^  .  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


MAIL  COUPON  JVOtV/ 

FOR  THIS  NEW 32  PACE  BOOK  # 


\arne 


Address 


Paten 


$tat*> 


ELECTRIC  -V  CAPON 

DRY  CELLS,  batteries  or  light  socket,  do  it,  without  loss  or  danger.  No  cutting, 
tearing,  twisting,  or  pulling.  Press  the  button  like  an  electric  light,  the  rooster 
becomes  a  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure  are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains, 
new  1936  improved  method.  A  post  card  with  your  name  and  address  brings  it 
to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation.  Geo.  Beuoy,  No.  22  Cedar  Yale,  Kans. 


Heavy  English  Type  Leghorns  and  Sturdy  N.  H.  Reds 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  poultry-man  expects:  Laying-  ability,  fast-growing 
and  profit  showing  birds.  Every  breeder  blood-tested  under  State  Supervision.  (Tube 
Agglutination.) 

ONE  PRICE  —  ONE  QUALITY:  THE  BEST 


ARLKS  CHICKf 


EARLE  F.LAYSER.  r  s.  MYERSTOWH,  PA. 


Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  —  24  Pages  of 
Actual  Photographs. 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXCELLENT  QUALITY 
Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . . . 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconaa  . . . 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks  . . . 

White  Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Reds  . 

New  Hampshire®,  guaranteed  livability  . 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  . . . . . . 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R 


—  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.25 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

PORT  TREVORTON,  PENN A. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).. $4.75  $9.00  $43.00  $85.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  6.25  12.00  58.00  115.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD,  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS....  8.00  40.00  80.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  35.00  70.00 


From  Free  Range  Flocks — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


FOR  I 

VIGOR/ 

HARDY/ 


fttKkSl Dtt  LAM  E 00  SmiH  ENGLISH  LEGHORN! 


r 


NORTHERN/ 

STOCK 


V 


ELEVEN  generations 

of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-tested  breeders  hack 
of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  29  years  service  to  New 


» TXT 


Pearson’s 


I  KEENE, 


CHICK? 


EVERY 

CHICK 


PEARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R,  KEENE,  N 


SHi—ELS— J 

England  farmers.  Catalog.  / 

•  H.  It 


Neslo-U/CHICK 

2b  to  30  oz. 

EGGS 


112 


<Pte  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


February  1.  193G 


T.  a.  TESTED 

Yef  Cost  You  LESS 

THAN  MANY  WITHOUT  THIS 
HEALTH  PROTECTION 


Ling’s  is  one  of  the  few  hatcheries  whose 
flocks  are  Tuberculosis-Tested  and  B.W. 

.  D.Tested.We  feel  that  no  poultry  raiser  can 
—  afford  to  gamble  on  any  other  kind  of  chicks. 
VZ.  Ling  s  chicks  loffer  every  advantage— health, 
etardmess,  quick  growth,  livability,  good  breeding, 
n.,.,™.,?  •  IfS™  flocks  supplying  Ling’s  chicks  have  won 
many  awards  in  official  egg  laying  contests  and  important  shows. 
A  purchaser  of  Ling  e  chicks  won  first  prize  in  $5,000  Nat’l  Chick 
Essay  Contest.  Lmg  a  chicks  have  won  many  awards  in  national 
chick  growing  contests-for  higher  percentage  of  livability  and 
anywhereWlner  aualltle8'  lllinois  Approved.  100%  live  delivery 

PRODUCTION  BRED  LEGHORNS,  Reds,  Rocks, 
Minorcas,  Giants,  Orpingtons.  Wyandottes,  Brahmas 

For  10  years  we  have  been  building  np  a  production-bred  flock 
organization,  which  has  resulted  in  letters  like  this  on  Ling’s 
Ch  eka:  This  is  my  6th  consecutive  year  of  purchasing  from 
your  hatchery.  I  am  gathering  from  95  to  100  eggs  daily.  I  retail 
my  eggs  right  at  my  house,  receiving  the  best  price  obtainable. 
I  have  sola  to  some  of  my  customers  for  4  years.  The  size  of  the 
off8  Very  erood:.  They  always  lay  large  eggs  weighing  from 
24  to  29  ounces  per_dozen.”  (Signed,  Mrs.  L.  Albright.  Penna.) 
r"  "  _  This  *a  just  one  of  many  letters 

from  successful  customers. 
Heavy  profits  are  being:  made 
with  Linar's  Chicks.  Write  for 
Ling’s  FREE  CATALOG  and 
6ee  for  yourself.  LOW  EARLY 
ORDER  PRICES. 


mum 


Pullets  or  Males  any  breed, 
Write  for  full  information 
and  prices. 

LING’S  POULTRY  FARM, 


RFD  38,  ONEIDA,  ILL. 


C/teSteAp  CJu/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  100  500  1000 

l  arge  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

L mred  &  W.  Plymouth  Bocks _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained 


antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  REAL  QUALITY  CHICKS 

LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

S.  C.  Barred  &  White  Rocks. .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds  ..  9.00  45.00  90.00 

H.  Mix  $7-100.  All  chicks  guar.  100%  live.del.  post¬ 
paid.  All  breeders  blood-tested  with  ant.  for  BWD 
&  carefully  culled  for  large  birds  &  egg  laying  abili¬ 
ty.  Order  from  this  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  literature. 
Will  ship  cash  or  COD.  Shirk’s  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Ill  ,  ttl|  V 
Ilium  in  ii  liiiiliiiliiilul 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa..  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $9  per  100;  $43  per  500:  $85 
per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


erven  U I C  also  rf.gitlar 

£>Jfc,XLL>  LrilLKo  Day  oui  chicks 

from  IT.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  re¬ 
placed  at  one- ha  If  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog — all  leading  breeds — bred  to  make  you 
profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


STOCK 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 
Method.)  Extra  Quality  chicks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.CUu$er.  |QQ|Kleinfelter$ville,Pa 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  T\* * * SS.,P 

All  Free  Range  stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write 
^  for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
I  flocks  and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYPE  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Mix  $7-100.  $1  Per  100  books  order  in  advance. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


T’Airc  MGTirT  RICHFIELD  hatchery’s 

1  AiYCi  li  U  I  1UE.  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  lOuO 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

Asst’d  Breeds  .  3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns,  $8 — 100:  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Reds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

—  HgMIlllM'IMHBMMMHB 

QUALITY  CHICKS  too 

New  Hampshire  &  R.I.Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks..  $7.25 

A  V  Grade  Leghorns .  7.75 

Utility  •  Leghorns .  6-50 

Heavy  Mixed . . . . . ••••;•  9.80 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Try  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  Breeding  stock. 

N  H.  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Blood’  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 

Leonard  Blood  K.  D-  1  I.Tolinstown,  N.  Y. 

KOCH’S  ?’ErfEDd  CHICKS 

White  Buff  &  Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds, 
White  Wvandottes,  White  &  Black  Minorcas,  White 
Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  and  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

foT.,i  a,,m, 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterviUe,  Pa. 

C  AQH  iverr"e.U 

JL  in  the  year 

raising  baby  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 
PR  COMPANY,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


N 


T 


ARNDT 

°JheJIRNDT System 

A  Complete,  Expertly  Engineered 
Battery  Poultry  Plant,  Backed  by 
Efficient  Individual  Service. 

The  ARNDT  Line  Includes: 
Starting  Units  for  Chicks 
Growing  Units  for  Broilers 
,  Developing  Units  for  Pullets 
|  Laying  Units  for  Mature  Birds 
Complete  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Equipment 
Ail  Backed  by 
Unique  Advisory  Service 
We  guide  you  with  expert  individual 
counsel  until  you  are  well  on  your  way 
to  success.  ARNDT  pioneered  the  way. 
Let  our  vast  experience  aid  you  .  .  . 
2,000,000  Birds  now  in  ARNDT  cages 
.  .  .  Why  not  yours?  ARNDT  Customer 
Service  and  Quality  continues  long  after 
your  purchase  is  made. 

Easily  Financed —Convenient  iayme  fs 
Visit  our  One-Acre  Demonstration  Plant 
of  16,000  Birds.  Write  for  large  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  explaining  the  ARNDT 
plan  for  Profitable  Poultry  Raising. 

M.H.  ARNDT  MFG.  CO  .  tbentqnV 

SYSTEM 


FIND  OUT  WHY 
SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  MONEY  MAKERS 


Nock’s  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  not  ordinary  chicks! 
They  are  the  kind  that  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  profits. 
That’s  why  more  t  h  a  n 
7,000.000  have  been  sold  to 
satisfied  poultrymen  since 
1929.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  from  hand-culled  stock 


ALL  STANDARD 
VARIETIES 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
N.  H.  Reds 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 


Red  Rock  Broiler 
Cross 

White  Wyandottes 
Started  Chicks 


are  from  hand-culled  stock  Sex  Linked  cockerels 
bred  for  egg  and  meat  pro-  ri 

duction.  50.000  breeders  ana  KulleTS 

blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by 
Md.  Live  Stock  &  Sanitary 
Service.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  electrically  batched  un¬ 
der  strictest  sanitary  condi- 
tions;  they  are  rigidly  inspected  before  shipment 
to  make  sure  you  get  strong,  vigorous  chicks 
readv  for  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity. 
Don’t  take  chances  with  your  chicks  this  J  ear 
make  sure  they  pay  you  a  profit— order  SNO-HIL 
CHICKS  from  the  LARGEST  STAT  E  BLOOD- 
TESTED  HATCHERY  IN  MARYLAND. 

Write  today  for  free  Catalog  aadillpric1®  J.1!.’  d 
104  Washington  Street,  know  Hill.  Maijlana 


MAJUL 


HATCH  E  RI  ES 


Cord  Oa  Tins 

Grade-A  Chicks 
Bred  for  Production 

by  Men  Who  Know  Poultry 

For  25  years,  the  name 


ton-notch  Quality  in  Day-Old  Chicks.  Pullets  and 
I  Breeding  Stock.  Formerly,  our  Grade-A  Quality 
1  was  available  only  in  White  Leghorns  Now  we 
have  added  other  breeds  and  cross-breeds  to 
|  meet  changing  reQUirements. 

Pure-Bred  Grade-A 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Backed  by  25  yrs.  Pedigreed  Breeding 
NEW  H AM PSH I  RES 
Quick  growers,  wonderful  layers 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Non- broody,  egg-bred  strain 
BARRED  PL.  ROCKS 
Old-time  favorite,  dual-purpose 
•  coca* 

Cross-Bred  Grade-A 
ROCK -HAM  PSH I R  ES 
For  BARRED  broilers  and  roasters 
LEG  HORN-HAM PS HIRES 
For  near-white  broilers  and  production 
of  creamy  white  eggs. 

All  produced  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  members  of  the  Lord  family. 

Writo  today  for  descriptive 
Folder  and  our  moderate  spring  f  '~\  \ 


prices. 


r 


LORD  FARMS?'  ,• 

67  Forest  Street  iti  ( ' 
METHUEN,  MASS.*  *' 


ZELLER  FARMS 

•  White  Leghorns  • 

STATE  BLOOD  TESTED 

26  years  in  business.  800  birds  under  trapnest. 
Correct  hatched  chicks  from  high  production 
birds  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can  afford 

to  pay.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOX  5 

Ml.  AETNA,  PA. 


ZELLER  FARMS 


SAVE  up  to  X  cents  on 


COLONIAL  CHICKS 


by  ordering  early 

Leading  breeds.  Standard  to  R.O.P.  sired  <?rade  at 
.  LOW  Western  prices  with  100  per  cent  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  to  all  points  East.  Also  hybrids  and  sexed. 
World's  largest  chick  pro^"»-8.  Send  for  special  offer 
today.  Colonial  Poultry  Farms.  Box  162v  Pleasant  Hill.  Mo. 

Electric  Hatched  Chicks 

Stronger  and  more  easily  raised.  Bred  for  heavy  egg 
production.  No  orders  held  up.  B.W.D.  Tested.  From 
26-oz.  eggs  up.  Extra  large  Reds  &  Rocks  $9.50. 
English  W.  Leghorns  $1 1.  Catalog  free.  See  wood  brooder 
stove,  and  Ducklings. 

Weaver  E.  Hatchery  Bax  D  Stuarts  Draft,  Va. 


PHIPICQ  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antiaen 
UTUGIVD  Jest  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C'.W.  Leghorns,  largo  type. .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 
Elsasser’sSp.  W. Leg.  N.  H.  Reds  8.50  42.50  85 
W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Bocks......  8.00  40.00  80 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  8.00  40.00  80 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid, 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Order 

R.  W.  ELSASSER, 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  this  strain  exclusively 

for  21  years.  I) Will  M.  HAMMOND  .  Cortland, N,  S 


to  feed  the  former  a  less  fattening  ration 
without  depriving  their  smaller  sisters  of 
needed  fattening  food.  A  morning,  mid¬ 
forenoon,  mid-afternoon  and  night  feed¬ 
ing,  with  plenty  of  hunger  satisfying  soft 
foods,  is  not  conducive  to  hard  labor  and 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  most  of  the 
Hock  prefers  to  sit  upon  their  roosts  and 
gossip  to  working  in  the  litter  for  their 
ration.  I  must  confess,  however,  that 
the  picture  of  those  plump  young  birds 
sitting  in  contented  rows  upon  their 
perches  makes  one's  mouth  water  and 
feel  that,  after  all,  they  may  have  a  su¬ 
perior  mission  in  life  than  that  of  merely 
producing  eggs. 

If  they  could  talk,  they  might  say  “Let 
the  shoemaker  stick  to  his  last."  we  were 
bred  and  developed  for  the  prime  purpose 
of  seeing  to  it  that  a  chicken  in  every 
pot  shall  mean  a  large  pot.  Let  those 
who  feel  that  a  hen's  full  mission  in  life 
is  fulfilled  by  the  egg  a  day  that  keeps 
the  ax  away  look  elsewhere;  we  have  our 
work  to  do.  M.  B.  d. 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 

The  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  entry  of  A.  M. 
Wolgemuth  ranked  first  for  the  14th 
week  of  the  contest  scoring  68.15  points 
and  64  eggs.  Second  honors  went  to  the 
Millbrook  Poultry  Farm  whose  Leghorn 
pen  scored  67.70  points  on  63  eggs.  Third 
honor  was  taken  by  the  Jos.  II.  Suppan 
pen  of  Leghorns,  scoring  67  points  on 
62  eggs.  The  contest  flock  showed  a 
slight  rise  in  production  with  an  increase 
in  egg  size. 

The  10  High  Pens  for  the  Week.—  W. 

L. ,  A.  M.  Wolgemuth,  Pa.,  6S.15  points, 
64  eggs;  W.  L..  Millbrook  Poultry  Farm, 
Pa.,  67.7  Opoints,  63  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Jos.  II. 
Suppan,  Pa.,  67  points,  62  eggs;  W.  L., 
Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa.,  65.95  points,  61 
eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass., 

65.45  points,  64  eggs;  W.  L.,  D.  J.  Cick- 
ery,  Pa.,  64.85  points,  60  eggs ;  W.  L.. 
Welty  Bros.,  W.  Va.,  64.75  points,  63 
eggs;  W.  L.,  Guy  A.  Leader.  Pa..  64.50 
points,  64  eggs;  W.  L.,  Carey  Farms, 
Ohio,  64.35  points,  60  eggs ;  W.  L.,  W.  A. 
Seidel,  Texas,  64.10  points,  63  eggs. 

The  High  Pens  Each  Breed  for  the 
Week. — W.  L..  A.  M.  Wolgemuth.  Pa.. 

65.45  points.  64  eggs ;  R.  I.  R..  E.  B.  Par¬ 
menter.  Mass.,  65.45  points,  64  eggs:  B. 
I*.  R.,  Harold  Windle,  Pa.,  62.10  points, 
60  eggs;  N.  II.  R.,  Fuzzydele  Farm.  Pa., 
61.50  points,  56  eggs;  W.  I>.  It.,  A.  II. 
Ward.  Iowa,  63.70  points,  54  eggs ;  W. 

M. ,  Colonial  Poultry  Farms,  Mo..  52.15 
points,  51  eggs:  W.  W.,  Colonial  Poultry 
Farms.  Mo.,  46.25  points,  IS  eggs;  B. 
L.,  Wm.  Lehman,  Pa.,  44.60  points,  46 
eggs;  S.  C.  A..  Eriksen's  Ancona  Yards, 

N.  Y\,  33.40  points,  37  eggs. 


Plain  Chicken  Pie 

Scald,  clean  and  joint  a  young  chick¬ 
en.  Place  in  stew  kettle,  the  feet,  head, 
heart,  liver  and  gizzard,  with  two  small 
mushrooms,  a  small  shallot  or  onion,  one- 
fourth  pound  of  beef,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  and  eight  peppercorns.  Let  stew 
in  one  pint  of  water  one  hour.  Prepare 
a  flaky  crust,  border  the  edge  of  baking 
dish  half  way  down  to  bottom,  put  in 
bottom,  a  layer  of  bacon  or  ham.  Place 
on  that,  the  back  of  chicken,  and  then  add 
a  sprinkle  of  chopped  parsley  and 
chopped  lemon  peel  mixed  with  bread 
crumbs.  Place  in  remainder  of  chicken, 
pour  over  the  gravy.  Cover  top  with 
pastry.  Cut  hole  in  center.  Bake  one 
hour  or  until  meat  is  tender.  Add  one- 
half  pint  of  cream ;  let  cook  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  ;  serve  hot.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Delicious  Chicken  and 
Oyster  Pie 

Cut  up  two  chickens  as  for  fracassee. 
Put  them  in  a  kettle  with  one  cup  of 
chopped  celery,  a  little  pepper  and  salt, 
and  barely  enough  water  to  cook  them. 
Cover,  cook  slowly  and  when  tender 
drain.  Take  the  oysters,  about  one  quart, 
put  them  over  fire  in  their  own  liquor 
with  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  let  them 
swell,  then  drain.  Add  to  half  a  pint  of 
the  chicken  gravy  two  even  tablespoons 
of  flour  mixed  smooth  in  a  little  cold 
water;  let  it  boil  and  thicken;  take  from 
fire  and  cut  in  four  ounces  of  butter,  salt 
to  taste  not  forgetting  it  is  already  salted. 
Place  the  chicken  (removing  the  coarser 
bones)  and  oysters  in  layers  in  a  baking 
dish,  pour  over  each  layer  a  little  of  the 
gravy,  and  some  on  top.  Lay  around  your 
paste  ou  top  in  biscuit  form,  or  one  piece 
to  cover  the  top.  Cut  an  opening  in 
center  for  the  escape  of  steam.  Bake 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in 
a  moderate  oven.  MRS.-  E.  E.H. 


warren? 

CERT  HR  F0  S/REDJ 


State 

Contract  Awarded  for 
5th  Consecutive  Year 

Wa  have  received  an  order  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Department  of  Mental  Diseases, 
for  26,400  Day-Old  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  to  be  shipped 
this  spring.  This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the 
State  has  purchased  from  U3. 

Advanced  R.O.P.  Sires  Only 

Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  R.  O.  P.  Record  of 
from  240  to  313  eggs,  averaging  24  to  31  ozs.  to 
the  doz.  during  pullet  year. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

In  addition,  we  hare  posted  $500  Bond  to  hack  our 
guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out  to  you  100% 
free  of  pullorum  (B.W.D.). 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds— Warren  Rock- Red  Cross 

Let  us  supply  you  with  Chicks  of  precisely  the 
same  quality  as  we  ship  on  State  order. 

NEW  CATALOG,  explains  breeding  methods.  Write 
for  it,  also  for  Spring  Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20 

North  Brookfield. Mass. 


MAsncHuserrs 

,  R.O.P. 


Bonded  Against  B.W 


U.S. APPROVED  CHICKS 

FROM  PEDIGREED  and  R.  O  P 
MALE  MATINGS  PURE  GASSON 
STRAIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  12 
OTHER  POPULAR  BREEDS. 

24  Page  ILLUSTRATED  CHICK 
JOI RNAL  explains  the  following 
statements. 

2  CHICK  GROWING  CONTESTS 
open  to  customers.  OVER  $1,000.00  YEARLY  FOR 
FLOCK  IMPROVEMENT.  OLD  HEN  MATINGS  “TIIE 
3  YEAR  PROFIT  LAYERS."  FLOCK  AVERAGES  OF 
200  EGGS.  “POINTS  OF  PROFITS”  ON  GENUINE 
NEW  HAMPSIIIRES.  ATKINS’  “SERVICE  MAN” 
LETTERS  HELPS  YOU  RAISE  CHICKS.  Plenty  of 
Proof  of  “WHY  ATKINS  CHICKS  ARE  BETTER  ” 
You  run  no  risk  witli  ATKINS  CHICKS.  In  business 
16  years.  Write  today  for  this  interesting  CHICK 
JOURNAL,  also  CATALOG  and  prices.  Regular  hatch¬ 
es  starting  January  6th. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY  Bx.  287-R.  Athens.  Ohio 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  ■  . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns. 
White  Rocks.  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds.  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Col.  Wyan- 
dottes,  White  Giants  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocka  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  Tiffin,  Catalog  ft  SO.  Buy  from  reuable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Bo*  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


"pure-bred  Golden  Rule  Chicks  are  your  safeguard 
against  inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  strong, 
vigorous,  large  type,  healthy  chicks.  You  11  find 
Golden  Rule  prices  are  very  reasonable.  Get  our  Dis¬ 
count  for  Early  Chick  Orders.  18  favorite  varieties, 
all  bred  for  high  production  of  large  s  zeeggs.  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  by  antigen  method.  Chick  losses 
first  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular  price  100% 
alive  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL  32-PAGE 
I  CATALOG  FREE.  _  _ Write. today 


PAY  -OLD  anil  STARTED 

Allen’s  Super-Quality  Chicks  are 

making  big  profits  for  poultrymen. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Bocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds.  K.  I. 
Beds.  N.  H.  Reds.  Breeding  flocks 
tested  for  BWD.  Allen's  Chicks 
v.  ill  make  money  for  YOU.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 


QjUztl/x 


POULTRY  FARM 
€r  HATCHERY 


BOX  5  SEAFORD  DELAWARE 


HASTINGS  7-STAR  CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks, N.  IL  Reds.  From  supervised  aud controlled  flocks, 
headed  by  au.G.  i  .  Cuukereis.  x>iuou-iesi- 

ed  Breeders.  Doubly- graded  eggs,  scien- 
tittc  sanitary  hatching,  Guaranteed  de 
ivery.  Write  for  free  cat.  and  price  list 

HASTINGS  HATCHERY 

Dept.  B,  Parsonsburg,  Maryland 


BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  Quality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested.  egg9 
direct  from  New  England’s  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks.  Wyandottes,  White  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FREE 
folders.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


jssxnnmnsa, 

Day  Old  or  Started  Chlckn,  hatch¬ 
ing:  esrga.  growing:  pullets  —  New  Hampshire 
State  Accredited-flock.  All  breeders  100%  State 
tested  B.W.D.  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back,  sat¬ 
isfaction  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write— 

MELVIN  MOUL,  Brentwood  Poultry  Farm,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
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Edmonds’  Trapnes!  Sheets 


This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  liens  two  years. 

Price  S1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSi„  N«w  York 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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MBU II.  *oo 

EGGS  FOR  5 
HATCHING ...  7  #• 


PER 

100 


All  EGGS  used  are  from  MY  OWN 
BREEDERS.  100%  STATE  LABORA¬ 
TORY  BLOOD-TESTED  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free  (Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  Method.) 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  QUICK  GROWTH  on  Broilers 
and  Capons.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  orders. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


I  SPECIALIZE.  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


1^#  World’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

Kill  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS’  STRAIN  —  Scientifically,  Trap- 
nested,  Pedigreed  and  Progeny 
tested  by  the  Parks  since  1889. 
U.  S.  Approved.  STATE  Supervised.  D  fl  P 
OFFICIALLY  Blood  Tested.  Pa.&U.S  l",r 
THE  STRAIN— that  layed  its  way  into  Popu¬ 
larity  the  World  over.  Making  good  in  COLD 
RUSSIA,  HOT  SOUTH  AMERICA  and  in 
ictically  every  county  of  every  state  in  the  Union, 
i'hey  were— FI  RST  to  win  in  the  Leading  Laying  Con¬ 
test  of  U.  S.,  Canada  and  Australia. 

FIRST  to  Lay  at  113  Days  Old.  FIRST 
to  Lay  148  Eggs  148  Days.  Made  many 
highest  300  egg  records.  VISITORS  WEL¬ 
COME,  Movies  of  our  modern  plant  shown 
nt  World’s  Poultry  Congress. 

PARKS*  STRAIN  maintained  Barred  Rock 
Supremacy  all  these  47  years  as  America’s 
Premier  Market  Fowls  by  their  Heavy  Lay¬ 
ing.  Quick  Maturity  and  Rapid  Feathering, 
with  YELLOW  LEGS  AND  SKIN. 

Special  Egg  and  Chick  Discounts 
Beautiful  instructive  Catalog  FREE 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  BOX  Y  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BISHOP  Strain  (R.  o.  P.) 

BARRED  ROCKS 

_  America’s  Best  All  Around  Breeding 

Pedigreed  utility  breeding  cockerels  with  dams  official 
records  over  200  eggs,  $5.00  each;  10  for  $45.00. 
Send  for  prices  on  higher  record  cockerels  and  yearling 
males,  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Mating  list  giving 
facts  and  official  records. 

R.  WALTER  BISHOP  Box  N  GUILFORD,  CONN 


¥ 


S.C. WHITE  LEGHORNS 


.The  original  foundation  breed  hack  of 
most  of  America’s  Leghorn  flocks — bred 
56  years  for  Big  Eggs,  Big  Birds,  High 


Flock  Averages  and  Long  Time  Layers. 
Get  the  original  Wyckoffs  with  superb  health,  vigor 
and  type.  Learn  what  real  poultry  profits  are  like. 


_  n  v—  Illustrated  circular  tells  entire  story — 
f*  KCt  breeding  facts,  prices,  guarantee. — how 
chicks  assure  profits.  Write  today. 


WYCKOFF’S 


GRANDVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  I5A  •  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested  | 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered  I 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather  | 
titan  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  -4  ■ 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  Leghorns  and  how  to  I 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover-  I 
dale  chicks  and  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free.  1 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 
F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y.  I 


■  rY  stbaih  Of 

WOLFS  LEGHORNS 


Lxtral  Heavy,  Big  Lop-Combed 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  weigh  up  to 
7  lbs.  Wonderful  layers  of  large 
white  premium  eggs.  Booking 
chick  orders  now.  writelfor  Free 
Circular  and  Prices. 

MRS.  WM.  WOLF 
(Sue.  Win.  Wolf,  Deceased) I 
Relnholds  Lane.  Co.  Penna. 


STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests:  High  Records  made:  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years:  8.000  breeders 
2  to  0  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 


STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WOOLF  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

22  YEARS  hatching  &  breeding  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Chicks  are  Special-Bred  from  blood  lines  of  trap-nest 
records  270-337  eggs  per  bird,  of  large  snow  white 
eggs,  livability  guaranteed.  Early  order  discount. 
Free  folder  and  prices. 

WOOLF  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 
Box  H-216,  Earl  Woolf,  Owner,  Milford,  N.  J. 

HIGH  GRADE  UTILITY  CHICKS 

I  am  starting  my  21st  year  of  hatching  the  best 
Utility  Bed  Chicks  of  which  I  know.  Thousands  of  A-l 
chicks  weekly  boginning  January  14 — 

$12.50  per  100  prepaid  -  $12  per  100  if  called  for 
Two-week  guarantee  on  chicks.  —  Circular  FREE. 

ARTHUR  B.  COLBY,  559  S.  Main,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


r  "r  * — -  New  Hampshire  Reds 

W /  -A  1  1 .  V--' -17^.  — the  original  fast- 

grewing  kind.  $8.00  per  100.  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
same  price.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  $7.50  per  100. 
Also  Ducklings  &  Poults.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 
ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


EWING’S  $£,¥?"  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  21-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
liardv  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  Poultry  Farm,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

Davis’s  Pedigreed.  Excellent  records  at  Storrs  last  4 
years.  New  Hampshire  State  Pullorum  Clean.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  P.  S.  DAVIS  CONWAY,  N.  H. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  from  Pullorum  Free,  T.arge-egg 
stock.  Discount  for  early  orders.  CIRCULAR, 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS,  We«t  Br»ttleborO,  Vt. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying 
Contest 

i 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Fanningdale,  Long  i 
Island;  report  for  January  13: 

Management  suggestions : 

1.  — Follow  a  “grow  healthy  chick  pro¬ 
gram.”  They  have  proven  to  be  worth 
while. 

2.  — Give  the  chicks  all  the  mash  they 
will  eat  at  all  times,  except  when  fol¬ 
lowing  some  special  disease  or  parasite 
treatment. 

3.  — Feed  no  scratch  grain  until  the 
birds  are  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age. 

4.  — A  good  scratch  grain  mixture  is 
two  parts  of  cracked  corn  and  one  of 
white  wheat.  If  the  birds  seem  to  pre¬ 
fer  more  wheat  feed  equal  parts  of 
cracked  corn  and  wheat. 

5.  — Starting  and  growing  mashes  may 
be  fed  until  the  birds  are  transferred  to 
the  laying  houses  or  the  laying  mash  may 
be  used  during  the  growing  period  after 
the  broilers  are  disposed  of. 

6.  — It  is  necessary  that  all  feed  and 
water  feeders  be  kept  clean,  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  scrubbing  at  least  three  times  each 
week. 

7.  — Sufficient  hopper  space  should  be 
provided  so  that  all  of  the  chicks  may  eat  ! 
at  once  if  they  wish.  This  means  more  j 
hoppers  as  the  chicks  get  older. 

8.  — The  use  of  a  dim  light,  all  night,  in 
the  brooder  pens  is  decidedly  beneficial, 
during  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks. 

If  one  of  the  commercial,  trade  marked 
feeds  is  being  used,  be  careful  to  follow 
the  feed  manufacturer’s  directions  in 
using  that  particular  kind  of  feed.  —  1). 
II.  Horton,  Head,  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry. 

During  the  15th  week  of  the  14th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest, 
the  pullets  averaged  4.46  eggs  per  bird 
or  at  the  rate  of  63.7  per  cent.  This  is 
an  increase  of  3.9  per  cent  over  last 
week’s  production  and  is  5.4  per  cent 
|  higher  than  the  previous  contest.  The 
total  production  to  date  is  56.90  eggs  per 
bird.  This  is  4.24  eggs  per  bird  above 
the  production  to  date  at  the  end  of  the 
15th  week  in  the  last  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  15th  Week. — W.  L.. 
The  Jocliim  Breeding  Farm.  61  points,  57 
eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Colonial  Poultry  Farm. 
60  points,  59  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Kirkup's 
Poultry  Farm,  58  points,  54  eggs ;  B.  P. 
R.,  Y.  H.  Kirkup,  58  points,  58  eggs : 
N.  II.,  Lamar  W.  Sexton,  57  points,  56 
;  eggs:  W.  P.  R.,  Faith  Farm.  57  points. 

5S  eggs :  B.  P.  R.,  R.  C.  Wallace,  56 
|  points,  56  eggs. 

High  pens  to  date  in  the  various  classes  j 
are  as  follows : 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  A.  Pearce. 
S22  points,  S56  eggs ;  The  Joachim  Breed- 
!  ing  Farm.  729  points,  705  eggs;  Quality 
Poultry  Farm,  693  points,  700  eggs ; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  666  points. 
725  eggs:  Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm.  640 
points,  695  eggs;  The  Joachim  Breeding 
Farm.  638  points,  625  eggs;  Edward 
I  Mayer  &  Son,  637  points,  709  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  S04  points, 
i  753  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  666  points, 
684  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  640  points, 
651  eggs. 

New  Hampsliires. — Lamar  IV.  Sexton, 
564  points,  577  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  673  points,  747  eggs;  Pond  Hill 
Egg  Farm,  660  points,  691  eggs. 

"White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Faith  Farm, 
664  points,  6S0  eggs;  Faith  Farm,  612 
points,  652  eggs. 

Cross. — Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm, 
755  points,  753  eggs. 

Egg  Prices  Jan.  13.  —  White  Sl^c, 
brown  311/4s,  medium  2914c. 


Pullets  in  Up-State  Egg 
Contest 

Egg-production  in  the  Central  Egg 
Laying  Test  at.  Horseheads,  and  the 
western  test  at  Stafford  goes  ahead  fav¬ 
orably,  reports  R.  C.  Ogle  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  supervisor  of 
the  tests. 

The  average  production  for  each  bird 
at  the  end  of  the  first  three  months 
shows  an  increase  over  the  best  previous 
record  for  the  same  period.  Since  the  hens 
have  a  high  weekly  laying  rate,  hopes 
are  high  for  the  best  annual  records 
made  at  these  tests. 

A  new  monthly  record  was  established 
at  the  western  test  by  the  pen  of  Leg¬ 
horns  from  ,T.  A.  Hanson,  Oregon.  These 
13  birds  produced  35S  eggs  during  Decem¬ 
ber  and  scored  3S4  points.  The  10  high¬ 
est  pullets  had  a  production  of  284  eggs 
and  a  pen  record  of  304.9  points.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  a  score  exceeding  300 
points  has  been  made  in  the  four  years 
the  tests  have  been  underway. 

This  pen  gained  most  of  the  honors  for 
the  month  and  for  the  egg-size  produced. 
As  for  numbers  of  eggs,  however,  quite  a 
few  other  pens  have  almost  as  high  a 
total,  and  in  some  instances  have  sur¬ 
passed  it.  The  highest  total  egg  record 
for  the  first  three  months  of  the  test  is 
816  eggs  and  is  credited  to  the  pen  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  from  James  Dryden. 
California. 
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MARITIME  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


•  KERR  WILL  BE  THERE 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  will  have  an 
Exhibit  of  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  at  the 


•  POULTRY  INDUSTRIES  EXPOSITION 

Commerce  Hall,  Port  Authority  Bldg,, 
New  York  City,  February  4-8,  1936 


Space  No.  120  will  be  our  booth.  We  extend  a  cordial  invitation 
to  all  readers  of  this  paper,  and  to  all  interested  in  baby  chicks  to  visit 
us  there.  Make  yourselves  at  home  at  our  booth.  Our  attendants 
will  have  literature  for  distribution,  giving  prices  and  full  informa¬ 
tion.  Meet  us  there.  If  unable  to  attend,  write  for  free  Kerr  Chick 
Book,  prices  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchfown,  N.  J. 


W.W.  Kerlin 

Owner, 

Manager 


Day-Old  Pullets 

We  guarantee  90*%  sex  accuracy, 
but  we  delivered  far  greater 
accuracy  last  season.  Also  day 
old  chicks  (no  se.xing  done). 
Low  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


I’ll  Send  You  My  1 936  Catalog  FREE 

—Just  Mail  a  Penny  Postcard  Today 

Don,t“KeepChicbens”— Let  “Kerlin-Quality”  Chickens  “Keep  You’1 


KERLIN-QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— The  Money-Making  Strain: 
Bred,  Developed,  Improved  for  36  Years. 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD -TESTED 


—for  B.W.D.  (tube  agglutination  method)  by  licensed  Veta 
and  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Mountain  reared 
trapnested  breeders.  Big,  beautiful,  vigorous 
white  birds.  Customers  report  flock  averages  to  200, 
up  to  and  over  250  eggs;  mortality  under  3%. 


PROFIT  SHARING 
CERTIFICATE 


over  100  official  Bred  for  Size  and  Type 

up  to  331  eggs—  This  hen  laid  331  eggs  at 
Worth  up  to  $100.00  to  anybody  ov®**  cash,  Alabama  Contest.  Hen 

ordering  ** Kerlin  -  Quality  ”  gold,  silver  and  r-gnresentS  true  *4Kerlin- 
baby  chicks  this  year.  Full  de-  bronze  awards  for  iruc  nc,,m 


tails  iu  catalog. 


unusual  merit.  Quality"  type. 


RERUN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa 


1 1  SCO  U  NT  ON 


WOLF 


FARMERT 

FRIEND 


CHICKS 


You’ll  Save  Money  by  ORDERING  NOW! 

Get  the  facts  Now  about  my  Big  Early  Order  Discounts... it  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Get  started  NOW  with  Wolf  "Farmers’  Friend  "  Chicks  and  cash  in  on  the  early  profits 

Wolf  "Farmers*  Friend"  chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  A.  P  A.  ore  the  choice  of  thousands 
My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete  story  about  our  11  profitable  breeds  and  how  we* 
have  improved  our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Bloodtesting  with  Anti 
gen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector.  All 
reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  lOO**  live  delivery  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog  . . .  it 
is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  moil  a  post  card,  or  write  TODAY! 


WOLF 


HATCHINC&BREEDINC  CO. 


CIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


BOX  5 


1 14 
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Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


:sss8ss::s:ssssssss 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  forPullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing'  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS?, 

What  have  been  the  important  changes  in 
the  poultry  business  during  the  past  25 
years? 

When  were  New  Hampshires  first 
advertised?  Under  what  name? 

When  did  crossbred  chicks 
first  become  popular? 

Which  breeds  are  gaining,  and  which  are 
losing  in  popularity  in  northeastern 
United  States? 

These  and  other  interesting  facts  are  found 
in  our  new  1936  Silver  Anniversary  cat¬ 
alog.  You’ll  find  it  decidedly  different,  and 
very  interesting. 

A  copy  is  being  reserved  for 
you.  Send  the  coupon  or  a 
postal  for  your  copy  now. 

It  will  help  you  decide  just  which  kind  of  chickens  will 
make  the  most  money  for  you. 


% 


Hall  Bros.  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  my  copy  of  your  1 936  catalog  to 


HIGHEST  AVERAGE,  ALL  EGG  LAYING  CONTESTS,  1935 

Winner  Poultry  Item  ar.d  American  Poultry  Jr.  Trophies.  Contest  average,  5 
Pens  (50  Hens)  273.3  Egg's;  283.8  Points  per  Hen.  Highest  Leghorn  Hen,  329 
.  Eggs;  347  Points.  Highest  White  Rocks,  Penna. ,  Georgia  Con- 
FREE  CHICK  i  tests-  An  amazing  record.  Our  Breeding  Program  produces 
BOOKLET  i  results.  Pay-Streak  Chicks  in  ten  breeds  offer  you  best 
Trapnest  Bloodlines.  Early  Order  Discount.  Eree  Catalog. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  AND  HATCHING  CO.  Box  N 


We  enter 
your  name 
FREE  in 
Nat’l  Chick 
Growing 
Contests 


TIRO.  OHIO 


JUNIATA  LEG  HORNS — 23  years  of  breeding  hack  of  these  large  Leghorns.  They  are  bred  for  size, 
type  and  egg  production.  Our  farm  is  the  oldest,  the  largest  and  the  best  equipped  in  this  section. 
Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns  when  you  can  get  JUNIATA  Leghorn  chicks  at  the  same  price.  Write 
today  for  photos  of  our  farm  —  they  are  free.  We  will  have  chicks  for  sale  during  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr., 
May  and  June.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


GH ICKS 


EARS  OF 
(0  Pedigreed,  R. 


BREEDING  IMPROVEMENT 

O.P.  Males,  200  to  307  Egg  Sires  and  Dams 


New  Bulletin 
r»  Raising  Chicks, 
upon  request. 


Best  Trapnest  Strains.  High  Livability  Breeding.  Official 
Egg  Record  Bloodlines:  Leghorns,  Barred,  White  Rocks, 
Buff  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants, 

Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Our  customers  get.  real  quality 
chicks.  Send  for  details— $-2000  Chick  Contest. 


Big  Early  Order 
Discount 


AGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  R, 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog 
UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion.  Inc.,  582  McBride  Ave.,  West  Pa-, 
terson.  X.  J. ;  sales  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
1 :30  P.  M. ;  plione  Sherwood  2-8641. 
High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Jan.  17.  —  N. 
J.  fancy  large  31  to  34%c ;  N.  J.  me¬ 
dium  2514  to  21) % c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  large 
28  to  331.4c,  brown  2S%  to  29%c;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  medium  24%  to  28c,  brown  24% 
to  25i4e;  large  creams  29%  to  31c;  me¬ 
dium  creams  25%  to  25%c ;  pullets  21% 
to  23%e.  brown  21c;  peewees  20%c;  176 
cases  sold. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  Co-operative  Egg 
Auction,  Assn.,  109  N.  Montell  Street,  | 
Brockton,  Mass.  Egg  Prices  Jan.  16. — 
Brown:  Large  spec.  30  to  32%c;  med. 
spec  26%  to  29%  ;  large  extras  28%  to 
29%c;  med.  extras  25c;  pullets  23  to 
24%c ;  double  yolks  50c.  White :  Large 
spec.  29%  to  30c;  med.  spec.  26  to  27c; 
pullets  23c ;  592  cases  sold.  Poultry 
Prices  Jan.  14. — Fowl,  heavy  22  to  24%c, 
poor  20%  to  21%c;  broilers,  Reds  24%c, 
Rocks  22%  to  23%c,  Cross  24%  to  25c ; 
pullets,  Reds  25  to  26c ;  fowl,  culls  10 
to  20%  c ;  56  coops  sold. 

Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Assn.,  Doylestown,  Pa. ;  W.  Atlee  Tom¬ 
linson,  auction  manager ;  auctions  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  1  P.  M. ;  phone 
Doylestown  1028.  High  and  Low  Egg 
Prices  Jan.  16 — Fancy  large  27  to  29%c; 
fancy  medium  27  to  31  %c;  extra  large  27 
to  30c;  extra  medium  28  to  31%c; 
standard  large  26  to  26%c ;  standard  me¬ 
dium  25c;  pullets  22%  to  26c;  peewees 
22c;  477  cases  sold. 

South  Jersey  Auction  Assn.,  Vineland, 
N.  J. ;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction  master.  High 
and  Low  Prices  Jan.  16. — Fancy  extras 
26%  to  29c;  fancy  medium  25  to  27% c;  j 
Grade  A  extras  26%  to  28%c,  brown  ' 
26%  to  30c;  Grade  A  medium  25%  to' 
27%e,  brown  25%  to  26%c;  pullets  23 
1  to  25c,  brown  25c;  peewees  23  to  24%c; 
ducks  20  to  21%c;  798  cases.  Poultry  J 
Prices. — Fowls,  heavy  19  to  22%c,  Leg-  | 
horns  15  to  20c ;  roasters  22%  to  24c ; 

}  broilers,  heavy  12  to  23c,  Leghorns 
17%c;  pullets,  heavy  18  to  23%c;  stags 
14%c;  pullets,  heavy  18  to  23%c;  ca¬ 
pons  22  to  25%c ;  151  crates. 

Flemington,  N.  J.,  Auction ;  C.  II. 
Stains,  manager.  High  and  Low  Egg  ' 
Prices  Jan.  17. — N.  J.  fancy  extra  29  to 
35%c;  N.  J.  fancy  medium  27  to  28%c;  ' 
N.  J.  Grade  A  extra  25  to  29%c,  brown 
25  to  28c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  medium  23% 
to  27c.  brown  23  to  24c;  N.  J.  pullets 
23%  to  24%e,  brown  21%  to  22c;  pee¬ 
wees  20  to  21%c;  ducks  23  to  2S%c; 
81  cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices. — Fowls, 
colored  22  to  25  %c,  Leghorns  15  to  20c ; 
broilers,  Rocks  17%  to  26%e,  Reds  22% 
to  24%c.  Leghorns  16%  to  21%c;  chick¬ 
ens,  Rocks  19%  to  25c,  Reds  17%  to 
26%c,  Leghorns  18  to  19c;  pullets,  Rocks 
19%  to  26c,  Reds  21%  to  25%c,  Leg¬ 
horns  15  to  19%c;  capons  and  slips  25% 
to  25%c;  old  roosters  16%  to  18%c; 
turkeys,  hens  23  to  25%c,  toms  20%c; 
ducks  19  to  24%c;  geese  18  to  19%c; 
pigeons,  pair  30  to  33c ;  guineas,  pair 
95c  to  $1.05;  rabbits  15  to  19c;  509 
crates  sold. 

Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  auctions  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  1 :30  P.  M. ;  E.  A.  Kirsch- 
man,  manager.  High  and  Low  Prices 
Jan.  17. — Fancy  large  25%  to  27%c, 
brown  25%  to  26%c;  fancy  medium  23 
to  23%c,  brown  22%  to  26%c;  extras 
large  double  yolk  40  to  40%c;  large  ex¬ 
tras  25%  to  29c,  brown  26  to  26%c; 
medium  extras  22%  to  24%c,  brown 
21%c;  standard  large  26%c;  standard 
medium  23 %c;  producers  large  25%  to 
28%c;  producers  medium  22%  to  23c; 
pullets  22%  to  23%c;  peewees  20e, 
brown  20%c;  ducks  30%c ;  cracks  19%c; 
231  cases  sold. 


- DEPEND  ON - 

Lord’s  “Northern  New  England” 
1925  —  Proven  -  Lay  ing  —  1936 

Quality  CHICKS 

For  a  Golden  Harvest  of  Big  Brown  Eggs 
Daily  Over  a  Long  Laying  Season.  Guar¬ 
anteed  100%  Non-Pullorum  by  State  Test. 

CHICKS  MUST  LIVE  OR  CASH  REFUND 

True  Native  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Contest  winning  strain  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

New  Hampshire  egg-bred  BARRED  ROCKS 

Summer  egg-cross  LEGHORN-HAMPSHIRE  blend 

Second  to  none  ROCK-HAMPSHIRE  BROILER  CROSS 

At  a  Saving  of  2c  to  3c  per  Chick 

FREE  1936  Catalog  will  convince  you;  write  today 

ARTHUR  W.  LORD 

30  Highland  St. 

-  Holliston,  Mass.  - 

BREEDER  &  HATCHERYMAN  FOR  25  YEARS 


ORCHARD  HILL  LEGHORNS 

•  from  2  year  old  hens  • 


CHICKS  from  2-year  old  hens 
mean  a  big  extra  value  and  ex¬ 
tra  profits.  All  Leghorn  breed¬ 
ers  on  our  own  farm  are  2-years 
old.  All  blood-tested  for  B.W.D. 
and  vaccinated.  R.  O.P.  Male s 
head  our  AAA  matings. 

EXCEPTIONAL  WHITE  ROCKS 

Backed  by  fifteen  years  breeding  for  size, 
type  and  production  ability.  The  kind  of 
White  Rocks  you’ve  always  wanted. 

If  you  want  more  profits  —  find  out  about 
Orchard  Hill  extra-quality  chicks.  Write  for 
FREE  catalog,  Today. 

Orchard  Hill  Poultry  Farm  mo^o,  o. 


BETTER 

HATCHABILITY 

FASTER 

DEVELOPMENT 

• 

GREATER 

STAMINA 


QuaiasCHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING  — HEAVY  LAYERS 


Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special— Super  Matings 
MASTER  BRED  STRAINS!  BARRED  ROCKS: 

Thompson— Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS:  Holly¬ 
wood— Tancred —  Oakdale  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS: 
Tompkins — Knickerbocker  Strains;  N.  H.  REDS. 
All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Day  Old  Chicks— 3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 
— 4  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Low  1936  price*. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  1  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.i. 


from  Blood-Tested  Matings 


For  24  years,  we’ve  been  supplying  poultry  raisers 
with  rugged,  livable  clucks.  Better  now  than  ever. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES — From  Matings  on  our  own 
farm.  Great  for  broilers  and  big  brown  eggs. 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Our  own  selection  from 
famous  New  England  strain.  Non-broods'. 
BARRED  ROCKS — Well-bred  dual-purpose  strain. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS — Extra  nice.  Bred  for  high¬ 
speed  production  of  large,  white  eggs. 

JERSEY  BL.  GIANTS — The  turkeys’  only  rival. 
WHITE  ROCKS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
Prices  a  little  lower  than  you’d  expect 
for  Chicks  with  real  breeding. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Price  List. 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
Drawer  4,  ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 


Leghorns 

|  Specialtg  Bred  on  a  Real  Breeding  Farm 


R.O.P.  SIRES  EXCLUSIVELY 


TRAPNESTED,  PEDIGREED  STRAIN 

15  years  of  consistent,  trapnesting  and 
pedigreclng,  now  State  supervised.  Our 
own  system  of  Progeny  Testing. 

5.500  PULLORUM-TESTED  BREEDERS 
Tests  made  by  Penna.  State  authorities. 
All  Matings  headed  by  B.  O.  P.  sires  from  dams  with 
records  of  from  225  to  297  eggs,  averaging  24  ozs. 
or  more  per  doz. 

We  ourselves  are  commercial  poultry  producers  market¬ 
ing  many  thousand  dollars  worth  of  large,  white 
eggs  yearly. 

Investigate  our  strain  before  placing  your  chick  order 
Write  for  Catalog  today. 

TAYLOR  BROS.  Box  582-G,  Newtown,  Penna. 


TAYLOR’S 


CHICKS 


DEPENDABLE  LAYERS 
—  FAST  GROWING 

12  Popular  Varieties 

Blood-tested.  Also  Cross 
Breeds  and  day  old  pullets. 

Free  Catalog 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY 
Box  10,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


Butler,  Pa.,  Co-operative  Egg  Auction ; 
Mark  R.  Wescr,  auction  manager;  auc¬ 
tions  Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  A.  M. ; 
phone  Butler  4-5150 ;  Spang  Bldg.,  Etna 
St.  High  and  Low  Prices  Jan.  17.  — 
Fancy  large  24%  to  26%c,  brown  24%c; 
fancy  medium  22%  to  26%c;  extra  large 
23%  to  25c.  brown  24%c;  extra  medium 
22  to  23%c,  brown  22%  to  23%c;  stand¬ 
ard  large  24%  to  2G%e;  standard  me¬ 
dium  22%e;  producers  large  23%  to  25c, 
brown  22%c;  pullets  20  to  21%c; 
checks  18%  to  20%c;  330  cases  sold. 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen  all  U.  S. 
Contest  — 293  Eggs;  308  Pts. 
per  hen.  Proven  Livability,  Long 
Lite.  Fine  Body  Type.  Reduced 
Prices.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Early 
order  discount. 

KAUDER’S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Box  100,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

CATALOG 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  State  supervised  accredited, 
trapnested  flocks.  Hardy'  and  free  from 
disease.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TIMBER  HILL  FARM  —  CRESC0,  PA. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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"FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 


OIL  BROODERS! 

This  year,  use  a  Hudson 
Oil  Brooder  Stove  and 
you’ll  have  better  luck 
with  baby  chicks.  Even 
temperature  day  alter 
day  without  carbon.soot 
or  roar.  Absolutely  sale, 
easier  to  ran,  more  effi¬ 
cient.  This  year’s  prices 
are  low  ! 

Equip  the  Hudson  way!  Complete  Line  includes 
waterers,  heated  fountains,  feeders,  troughs, 
metal  nests,  ventilators,  etc.  They're  endorsed 
by  poultrymen  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  STREET.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


rm 


Hatch  Your  Own  Chicks — SAVE  MONEY 

Genuine  Calif.  Redwood  outer  wallo 
1  in.  thick.  #  Inner 
walls  of  Insulite— top 
and  bottom  plywood; 
double  glass  in  door; 
roomy  nursery;  cop¬ 
per  tanks,  hot  water 

_  ,  _  . _ heat.  Sell  regulating. 

•foney-Back  Guarantee  Complete  with  turn¬ 
ing  tray  and  fixtures.  160  Egg  size  only  $11 .85 
Freight  Paid.  Order  from  this  ad.  Catalog  of 
larger  sizes,  brooders,  poultry  fiupphce  t  RLE. 

Wisconsin  Ironclad  Ca.,  Dept.  426-B,  Racine,  Wis. 


TURKEYS 

DUCKS 

GEESE 

..can  be  hatch¬ 
ed  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Incubators 
without  change 
or  adjustment. 


BR00KSIDE 

Day  Old  •  2  Weeks  Old 

3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  Strain  Wh.  Leg. 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds.  Cross-Bred 
"Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers. 
Br.  &  WfiT Leghorn  Pullets,  4  weeks  old.  Every 
Breeder  Culled  &  Blood-Tested  for  BWD,  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Prices  &  FREE  Catalog. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  B.  P.  Rocks 


Winning  Red  Pen  at  W.  N.  Y.  1935  for  second 
successive  year  264. 7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bird.  Third  High  B.  P.  Bock  Pen  at  C.  .  N. 
Y.  1935—239.7  eggs  and  246.8  points  per  bird. 
Breeders  of  N.  Y.  State’s  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Rock  under  R.  O.  P- 
Puiiorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet — Early  Order  Discount. 

DOUCLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULLORUM  FREE 


D  S 


and  Rock-Red  Crossbreds. 

Bred  for  large  eggs,  lots  of  them,  and  low  mortality. 

Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock. 

24  pedigree  pens.  1500  birds  under  traps.  Circular. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


L.YNDEN  FARM  REDS 

Two  farms,  2,200  breeders  mated  with  pedigreed 
males  from  26  to  30  ounce  eggs.  We  set  only  our 
own  eggs.  Special  Strain-crossed  pure  B.  I.  Red 
Chicks  for  greatest  vigor,  fast  growth,  large  size, 
large  eggs,  and  high  egg  production.  State  tested 
100%  clean  from  Puiiorum  Disease.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs.  Circular. 

Homer  R.  Rowell,  Groveland,  Mass. 


WALCK’S  CHICKS  | 

40,000  EVERY  WEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing 
— Antigen  Blood  Tested,  Males 
are  from  trapnested  hens. 
10  varieties. 

FREE  CATALOG 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa.  | 


f  HIP  If  Q  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 
dllLIVO  e(i  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 
Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd.,*  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


PIGEONS 

A  bargain  for  quick  removal,  300  birds.  White  Kings, 
Carmans,  Homers  and  their  crosses,  one  to  three  years 
old  clean  stock,  never  confined. 

HARVEY  McCHESNEY,  Supt. 

Peacock  Point,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependable 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
Farm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  13,  WALPOLE,  N.  H„ 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 

spa 


Also  Turkey  Poults,  Baby 
Chicks  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
for  PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK. 

HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  34.  LaRue,  Ohio 


I 


P 


ARDEE’S 

EKIN 


World’s  Best. 


Ducklings  3 

Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I„  N.Y. 


MTr’SSIS  TURKEYS- Eggs  and  Poults 

from  blood-tested  stock.  Prices  reasonable.  PINE  RANGE 
TURKEY  FARM,  51  Cleveland  Avenne,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSV I LLE,  PA. 


Hall  Celebrates  Silver 
Anniversary 

The  Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  of  Walling¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  celebrates  this  season  its  25th 
anniversary  in  the  hatchery  business. 
There  are  few  concerns  that  can  boast  of 
so  long  a  record  in  this  comparatively 
young  industry. 

Under  the  capable  management  of  A. 
B.  Hall,  the  business  has  grown  from  its 
original  small  size  to  its  present  hatching 
capacity  of  more  than  750,000  eggs.  At 
the  height  of  the  season,  it  now  requires 
600  cases  of  eggs  each,  week  to  meet  the 
demand  for  chicks.  Even  during  the  dull 
season,  some  of  the  machines  are  kept  in 
operation  and  at  least  one  hatch  has  come 
off  every  week  since  1927. 

In  recognition  of  its  anniversary  the 
concern  has  issued  a  beautiful  silver- 


A.  B.  HALL 

covered  catalog  in  which  it  tells  of  the 
many  interesting  discoveries  and  develop¬ 
ments  that  have  revolutionized  the  Baby 
Chick  industry  during  the  past  25  years. 


The  American  Farm  Poultry 
Flock  for  1936 

(Continued  from  Page  91) 

Spring  as  breeders.  Mate  them  with  10 
or  a  dozen  good,  strong  vigorous  cock¬ 
erels,  as  a  flock.  Leave  trapnesting  and 
pedigree  breeding  to  the  specialist.  It 
should  be  easily  possible  to  rear  from  10 
to  14  good  pullets  each  Spring  from  each 
breeder  hen  used,  and  this  would  provide 
the  number  of  replacement  pullets  re¬ 
quired. 

Anticipated  Results 

WThat  may  the  farmer  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  gain  from  such  a  set-up  as  has 
been  indicated  above 

1.  — He  ought  to  expect  to  have  between 
500  and  600  broilers  for  sale  in  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer,  on  which  there 
may  reasonably  be  expected  an  average 
net  profit  of  at  least  10  cents  per  bird, 
and  much  more  in  many  cases,  especially 
if  they  are  heavy  breed  broilers. 

2.  — He  ought  to  be  able  to  rear  his 
pullets  on  the  farm  and  through  use  of 
home-grown  feeds,  of  home  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures,  skim-milk,  etc.,  at  a  total  cost  of 
approximately  75  cents,  if  not  even  less. 
Of  course,  this  cost  item  will  vary  great¬ 
ly  in  different  localities. 

3.  —  He  would  have  half  his  pullets 
coming  into  egg  yield  in  September  and 
the  remainder  in  late  October — this  again 
depending  upon  several  factors,  including 
that  of  breed.  The  yearling's  will  molt 
in  the  Fall  and  not  be  laying  much  be¬ 
fore  Christmas. 

4.  — He  should  be  able  to  make  a  flock 
average  egg  yield  of  at  least  160  eggs  per 
year  per  layer,  and,  if  artificial  lights  are 
used  during  the  Winter  period,  this 
might  easily  go  to  175.  On  such  egg 
yields  there  are  good  profits  in  sight. 
Usually  it.  is  safe  to  say  that  as  soon  as 
the  flock  had  produced  100  eggs  per  bird 
all  bills  could  be  paid,  and  that  anything 
over  the  figure  ought  to  be  profits. 

5.  — Probably  one  must  figure  on  losing 
about  12  to  15  per  cent  of  the  adult  lay¬ 
ers  during  the  course  of  the  year  from  one 
disease  or  trouble  of  some  kind  or  an¬ 
other. 

6.  — Under  anything  like  existing  egg 
prices,  grain  prices,  etc.,  the  farm  flock 
ought  to  be  possible  of  providing  a  net 
labor  income  per  year  per  layer  of  some¬ 
thing  between  $1  and  $2.  The  latter  will 
he  attained  and  even  be  bettered  by  many 
farmers. 

Is  a  division  of  the  farm  which  might 
thus  turn  in  a  net  labor  income  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $500  to  $1,000  worth  con¬ 
sidering,  especially  when  the  care  of  500 
layers  will  not  take  more  than  approxi¬ 
mately  one-quarter  of  a  man’s  time? 


ftNDERSON’S  White  Hollands — Always  attracts  atten- 
“  tion.  Utility  and  Exhibition  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.  MRS.  HOWARD  ANDERSON  .  Steumrtstonn,  I’enn  a. 


MiFn.vw.lL  Breeding  Toms  and  Hens— Big  bone. 

Itlainmotll  Dronze  MISS  IDA  Clll’MBLKY  -  Draper,  Va. 


DEID  TURKEY  FARM,  QUALITY  BREEDERS 
IV  Freehold.  New  Jersey  AND  POULTS 


nj  TC’K’I  IMP  Q  High  Producing  Runners  *7  for  50 

vVlxLllYVjOunrr;  Burnham,  North  Coiling,  N.Y, 


WHEN  YOU  FEED 


p£c’ 

PELLETS 

(A  PRODUCT  OF  TIOGA  MILLS,  INC.) 

Last  year  hundreds  of  poultrymen  had  Clear  Sailing 
to  the  harbor  of  Future  Profits .  They  raised  their 
chicks  on  Chicatine  Pellets. 

Their  chicks  grew  more  evenly  —  never  got  stunted. 
Because  each  mouthful  was  a  completely  balanced 
ration,  and  each  chick  got  its  share. 

Better  control  over  disease,  too. 

These  poultrymen  raised  more  first  class  pullets  at 
20%  lower  feed  costs.  Because  all  the  feed  was  eaten 
—  none  wasted. 

Feed  your  chicks  Chicatine  Pellets  this  year.  We  want 
you  to  experience  the  same  splendid  results  as  other 
poultrymen  who  fed  this  superior  feed.  So  we  make 
this  liberal  free  trial  offer. 


Mail  the  Coupon 
NOW! 


TIOGA  MILLS,  INC.,  Nutrition  Dept.,  Waverly,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  a  generous  free  sample  of  Chicatine  Pellets. 

I  expect  to  get . chicks,  about  (date) . 

Name . . . . . 

P.  O.  Address . . . 

R.  F.  D . State 


I  have . hens. 


BUY  CHICKS  from  3,000  profit-proven,  long-life  hens  that  carry  14  years  breeding  for  size 
and  heavy  production  of  large  white  eggs. 

R.  0.  P.  Males  head  all  the  pens  in  our  Master  Breeding  flock  of  supersize  Leghorns. 

100%  BLOODTESTED  for  B.  W.  D.  hy  State  Certified  Tester,  coupled  with  correct  incubation 
in  hew  Electric  Separate  Hatchers  built  for  utmost  sanitation,  insures  delivery  to  you  of 
strong,  healthy,  fast-growing  chicks.  Our  14-day  Livability  Guarantee  goes  with  each  order. 
SEXED  CHICKS)  or  straight-run.  90%  true  toi  sex  or  better  guaranteed.  We  sexed  over 
120,000  chicks  in  1935  by  Japanese  method.  Customers  highly  pleased. 

DISCOUNT  allowed  on  orders  placed  early.  Write  now  for  helpful  FREE  CATALOG. 

LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  300,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


mm 


All  breeders  closely  culled  and  blood-tested. 
A  careful  vitality  test  is  also  made  with 
chicks  and  ducklings  from  all  flocks. 

Heavy  Eng.  W.  Legs,  crossed  with  a  N.  Y.  State 
flock  of  highest  official  50  100  500'  1000 

egg  records . $5.00  $  9.00  $42.00  $85. 

-N .  H.  Reds  (Hubbard’s), 

'B.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  5.50  10.00  45.00  90. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  6.00  11.00  50.00  95. 

Mammoth  Pekin,  White  or  Fawn  &  White  Indian  Runner  Duck¬ 
lings,  12,  $2.65;  25,  $5.25;  50,  $10.00;  100,  $19.00. 

Shipments  are  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $8.00  $40.00  $80. 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled. 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen  method.  Write  for 
FREE  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Highest  quality  Chicks  bred  to  satisfv 
We  give  better  value  this  year  than  ever. 
36  years’  experience  in  breeding  and 
hatching.  Literature  free. 

Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm, 
Dept.  6,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


HCDRCTITD’Si  QUALITY 
H*  Jtv  D  1  JtL.  rv  O  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  N 
White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Anconas  ) 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  THIS  SEASON 

from  the  heart  of  the  nation’s  Poultry  Capitol.  Special 
Offer  with  each  order.  Secure  healthy,  hardy  baby 
chicks  from  select  blood-tested  flocks.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  catalog  and  latest  prices.  Dept.  R. 

CRANDALL  HATCHERY,  Crandall,  Indiana 


U  U,  UUU  horn  Chicks  for  1936. 
Every  Breeder  Blood- Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Write  fc 
Circular.  23  years  in  business.  HOUSEWORTH’ 
LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  PORT  TREVORTON,  P; 

CKir k<5  and  Pullets  Fan,son  an<)  R-o.p.  mated  Whh 
CHUCKS  dUll  r  uneis  Leghorns, Browns, 'Anconas,  Ba 
red  Iloeks.i  Early  order  discounts.  Blood- tested  C  Oi 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,R.;2R,Zeeland.Micl 


R | no4„T p ctpfj  vf*  Beds,  Red  Rox  Cross- 
DIOOU-  l  esiea  Barred  Rock  and  White  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Muscovy  Ducklings,  Pullets;  also  Geese  and  Tur 
key  breeders.  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa 


rWiricTCFROM  BLOOD  -TESTED 
'-'rll'-,I\.G6T0CK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . . $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

White  &  Barred  Rocks -  8.00  40.00  80. 

Write  for  valuable  FREE  CATALOG. 


L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BANKER’S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Immediate  and  Future  Delivery. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY.  MT.  AIRY.  MARYLAND 


CHICKS  of  “Known  Quality” 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  at  lowest 
prices.  Cat.  Photos  of  our  plant  &  Stock  &  Prices  Free. 
100%  gtd.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  115,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers  of  TOM  BARRON  W.  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  CHICK  prices  $8.50  per  100. 
ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box 3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


B 


OHIO  APPROVED  —  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 
exclusively.  Day-old  pullets  and  cockerels.  Matings 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  males.  Folder  free. 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  Krh,n» 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  New  Hampshires,  Big  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  $8.00-100;  H.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


RICE’S  POFTTRY  FA11M— Hollywood  Strain,  Wh.  Leghorn 
Chicks,  stock  tested  for  B.W.D.  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


—  — - -  - — -  iiamvsune  neus  irom  Pedigre 

stock,  state  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  frt 

E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  P 

CHICKS  SonlT  “arr°n  Leghorns,  New  Hampshir< 
LinCKiJ  R.  X.  Reds  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prict 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  F 


GIANTS  :,Ter«W  White.  Sexed  Chid 
, Vf  7  ,  1  ^  °  Ten  Pound  Cockerels,  six  month 
Catalog  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  In 

Bloadie^tpd  Chipkt!  SifVh^en  varieties-  Purebred  at 

UIUUUIGOICU  unibKd  Hybrids  as  hatched  or  sexed.  Ear 

order  discount.  Catalogue.  WAYNE  HATCHERY,  Wayne  City,  I 
lUiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiitiimuiiiutiuiimimuimiiiuiiuiuiiMiiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiimiimtHimiiiimiiiiiii 


A  GOOD  MARKET 

FOR  YOUR 

PULLETS  and  COCKERELS 

Many  of  our  250,000  readers  are  now 
looking  for  good  pullets  or  cockerels  for 
breeding  stock.  Are  you  able  to  supply 
their  wants? 

These  readers  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  order  from  some  breeder 
whose  announcement  appears  in  these 
columns.  If  you  have  a  good  supply 
of  birds  for  sale  it  will  pay  you  to 
tell  our  quarter  of  a  million  readers 
about  your  stock.  An  advertisement  in 
these  columns  will  probably  bring  you 
orders  for  all  the  birds  that  you  can 
spare.  Write  for  rates  and  information 
to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT,  THE 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th 
St.,  New  York  City, 

(References  required  from  all  new  ad¬ 
vertisers.) 
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with  an 


IDEA! 


WHEN  we  went  into  the  feed  business 
in  1918  it  was  with  this  idea:  That 
every  ingredient  used  in  Beacon  Feeds 
should  do  a  definite  job.  That  no  fillers 
of  low  nutritive  value  should  be  used. 

The  result  was  a  series  of  Poultry  and 
Dairy  Rations  that  have  won  respect  in 
the  Northeast.  Steadily  they  have 
gained  in  tonnage  year  after  year. 

Beacon  Chick  Starter — If  you  are  a  poultryman,  try  a 
few  bags  of  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration  on  your  baby 
chicks.  A  complete  ra  tion  for  the  first  six  weeks.  Requires  no  sup- 
pliments.  Produces  rugged,  well-fleshed  chicks  that  make  money-.. 
Beacon  Calf  Pellets — This  milk  substitute  simplifies  the 
raising  of  calves.  Saves  labor,  time  and  money.  Helps  you 
raise  better  calves.  Practically  eliminates  scours. 

See  your  Beacon  dealer  or  write  for  Free  Booklet  telling  all 
about  the  above  feeds. 


THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  New  York 

Wc  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  us  at  the  Poultry  Industries 
Exposition.  Booth  607,  Hall  of  Commerce,  Port  Authority 
Building,  New  York  City,  Feb.  4  to  8. 


BEACON 


HINT 

BOOK 


Dortt  Let  Coal  Gas  Kill 
You  r  Ch i cks -Brood  them 

*  (indeed  MAGIC  BROODER 


Tells  what  kind  of  chieks  to  buy:  how 
to  raise  them;  how  to  get  eggs  year-round: 
how  to  control  diseases  and  how  to  run  a  poul¬ 
try  flock  for  profit.  Thousands  sold  because  it’s 
good  sound  advice.  Well  Illustrated.  Price  50c. 

L  Also  Sample  Copy  of  POULTRY  ITEM  FREE 

(Big  illustrated  monthly  magazine  with  feature  ar¬ 
ticles  by  experts)  4  years  $1.00,  One  year  35c. 
Do  it  now  and  make  more  money  from  liens  in  1936. 

POULTRY  ITEM,  Box  24,  Sellersville.  Pa. 


GUARANTEED 
GAS  PROOF 


Write  for 
FREE  Folder 
and  Prices. 

UNITED 

BROODER  CO. 
301  Pennington  Ave. 
TRENTON,  lj.  J. 


Griffis  The  Time, 

w  *^'To  Build,  Remodel,  Ventilate  I 
and  Equip  Farm  Buildings 


WRITE  us  about  any  farm  Build¬ 
ing,  Remodeling,  Ventilating  or 
Equipping  job  you  are  planning.  Let 
our  experts  help  at  no  cost  to  you.  It 
will  be  more  practical  and  much  less 
expensive. 

Our  many  years  experience  in  plan¬ 
ning  better  farm  buildings  enables  us 


to  save  you  money  on  material  and 
labor  costs. 

A  Jamesway  planned  job  is  always 
the  last  word  in  convenience  and 
economy.  You  might  just  as  well  do 
the  job  right  especially  when  you  can 
save  money  by  so  doing.  Then  you’ll 
never  have  any  regrets  later  on. 


NOTICE  TO  POULTRY 
RAISERS 

If  you  want  the  best  Oil  Burn¬ 
ing  Brooder  ever  built,  at  a 
price  so  low  it  will  surprise 
you,  be  sure  to  check 
coupon  for  Free  Litera¬ 
ture  on  this  marvelous 
brooder  and  other 
Jamesway 
€36)  IHS]  Poultry  Equip- 


GET  OUR  PROPOSITION... 

Fill  out  coupon  —  tell  us  what  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  —  Get  our  money  saving  proposition 
without  any  obligations  on  your  part.  Also 
get  our  low  prices  on  any  kind  of  equipment 
you  need  for  cow  bams,  horse  barns,  hog  and  poultry 
houses  —  Use  Jamesway  complete  service.  It’s 
better  and  costs  less  in  the  end.  Send  coupon  to 
office  nearest  you. 


James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.B-XS  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. — Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Chickasha,  Okla. — Oakland,  Calif. 

Send  me  literature  and  prices  on  □  Building,  □  Re¬ 
modeling,  □  Equipping,  □  Ventilating,  □  Cow  Barn, 

□  Horse  Barn,  □  Hog  House,  □  Poultry  House. 

□  Send  literature  on  Oil  Burning  Brooder. 


Name . 

P.  O . 

R.  F.  D . State. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Poultry  Business  Grows  Up 

It  is  quite  a  journey  as  years  go,  from 
the  jungle  fowl  of  antiquity  to  the  “Busi¬ 
ness  Hen”  of  today.  The  work  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  men  and  women,  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  hen  in  adapting  herself  to 
civilization,  while  retaining-  a  good  de¬ 
gree  of  the  self-reliance  of  her  jungle 
days,  have  brought  about  the  change. 

The  hen  is  strongly  individual.  Now 
and  then  one  succumbs  to  the  laziness  of 
an  easy  life,  just  eating  the  mash  and 
grain  and  grit  in  troughs  and  hoppers  be¬ 
fore  her  and  laying  now  and  then.  But 
such  liens  are  quickly  spotted  by  the 
vigilant  owner,  who  decides  that  they 
are  more  useful  in  the  soup  or  potpie  ket¬ 
tle  than  the  laying  flock. 

The  worth-while  hen  is  active.  No 
matter  how  much  food  is  before  hei‘,  she 
scratches  and  searches  for  something  else, 
thus  getting  bodily  vigor  and  putting 
the  fine  touches  of  balance  to  her  ration. 
I  knew  one  keeper  of  a  small  yarded 
flock  who  had  them  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  for  vigor  now  and  then.  Pie  dug 
and  threw  over  to  them  several  tough 
sods.  Any  hen  not  immediately  concerned 
to  scratch  those  sods  apart  was  marked 
zero,  and  discontinued.  Perhaps  the 
judgment  was  not  always  just,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  seldom 
wrong. 

This  idea  of  vigor  has  been  well 
stressed  in  recent  years,  and  the  error  of 
some  breeders  of  a  former  generation, 
who  bred  either  for  feathers  or  eggs, 
without  a  strong  undertone  of  stamina  in 
mind,  has  been  thrown  aside.  One  expe¬ 
riment  station  of  that  period  conscien¬ 
tiously  selected  for  egg  production  sev¬ 
eral  years  getting  really  remarkable  re¬ 
sults,  until  that  poultry  strain  went  to 
pieces.  We  know  better  now — vigor  is 
emphasized  and  the  hen’s  strong  indi¬ 
viduality  respected.  Nature  has  not 
planned  that  hens  or  humans  should 
“work  themselves  to  death.” 

The  farm  flocks  of  our  grandfathers 
were  hen  hatched.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  hen  knowing  how  to  do  this  job 
successfully.  One  Summer  in  recent  years 
I  ran  across  a  100-per-cent  hatch  of 
Barred  Rocks.  This  was  a  case  where 
the  hen  “stole  her  nest”  and  hatched 
every  egg  laid  in  it.  She  used  poor 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  a  nesting- 
place,  a  barn  basement  seldom  opened  in 
Summer.  She  reached  it  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  barn.  I  chanced  to  go  in 
there  one  afternoon,  which  proved  to  be 
truly  the  “psychological  moment”  for 
those  chickens,  evidently  just  nicely  out 
off  the  nest.  IPad  I  not  happened  around 
there  then,  a  tragedy  I  do  not  care  to 
think  of  would  have  resulted.  I  like  to 
remember  that  occasion,  when  I  was  on 
hand  to  open  the  door  which  let  them 
out  into  the  world,  where  they  had  the 
right  to  be. 

Then  came  the  era  of  the  small  farm 
incubator,  thousands  of  them,  set  in 
kitchens,  basements  and  all  sorts  of 
places  around  the  house.  There  was  no 
waiting  for  the  incubator  to  become 
broody.  It  was  always  “ready  to  set,” 
and  in  many  cases  did  well.  It  was  found 
that  chickens  did  not  need  to  hear  the  old 
hen  cluck,  and  got  along  quite  well  if 
given  opportunity  to  run  in  to  a  warm 
spot  and  out  again,  scratching  and  eating 
and  chirping  that  delightful  sound  of  con¬ 
tent. 

The  discovery  that  chicks  could  be 
hatched  in  large  incubators  in  central 
places  and  shipped  some  distance  as  “baby 
chicks”  was  the  big  jump  from  the  farm 
flock  to  the  commercial  poultry  plant. 
During  the  preceding  years  there  had 
been  a  few  men  keeping  a  thousand  hens 
or  more,  here  and  there,  but  incubation 
to  keep  the  flocks  up  was  a  decided  prob¬ 
lem  with  them.  Practically  unlimited 
baby  chicks,  just  when  desired,  was  the 
answer  to  such  men,  and  hundreds  of 
others  succeeding  them.  Modern  poultry 
keeping,  “big  business”  in  a  very  useful 
and  practical  sense,  had  arrived.  And 
with  it  came  convenient  supply  of  chicks 
for  the  multitudes  of  small  farm  flocks, 
perhaps  only  a  hundred,  or  even  less, 
chicks,  of  excellent  breeding  which  any 
farm  owner  will  like  to  look  at  and  feel 
proud  of  as  they  develop  through  the 
season. 

Yes,  the  poultry  business  has  grown  up 
considerably  from  Grandfather's  time, 
and  it  is  still  moving  on.  w.  w.  H. 


it’s  worth 

MONEY  TO  YOU 


Tells  ho  w  to  plan  fences  for  bigger 
livestock  returns  and  how  to 


choose  and  build  fence  to  save  money. 
Also  tells  how  to  estimate  and  install 


steel  roofs  and  siding 
that  give  fire,  lightning 
and  vermin  protection. 
Write  for  your  copy  of 
this  book  today. 

If  you  want  to  save  on 
fence  costs  inquire  about 
Flame-Sealed  Fence,  I. 
manufactured  by  a  mod¬ 
ern  process  that  com¬ 
bats  corrosion  and  rust. 

CONTINENTAL 
STEEL  CORP. 

Kokomo,  Indiana 


LASTS  YEARS  LONGER 
.  .  .  .  C05TS  NO  MORE 


For  millions  of  poultrymen.  In  60  years  F*ratts 
old,  reliable  Regulator  has  made  good  our  guar¬ 
antee  that  it  will  start  more  eggs  coming  by  the 
15th  day  or  your  money  is  refunded. 

Poultry  Regulator  costs  only  2c  a  day  for  10O 
hens.  Make  the  15-day  test. 


See  your  dealer.  I  f  he  doesn’t  stock,  send  us  $1 .00, 
with  your  name  and  address,  for  trial  supply  .Pratts 
Poultry  Regulator  ?nust  make  good  or  ive  uiill I 

PRATT  FOOD  CO..  Dept.  110  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i 


POULTRY 
REGULATOR 

HELPS  HENS  LAV 


Cedar  Brooding  Houses 


One-stove  and  two-stove  Brooder  Houses, 
made  throughout  of  fragrant  red  cedar, 
vermin-repelling,  decay-resisting.  Same 
prices  we  formerly  quoted  on  houses  of 
fir  and  spruce. 

|7Dir|7  Bale  of  Cedar  Nesting  Material  given 
1  with  every  order  for  $30.00  or  more. 

For  limited  time  only. 

Write  us  for  Folder  describing  our  new  line  of 
Poultry  Houses  for  every  purpose.  Consult  your 
local  Bank  regarding  Federal  Housing  Loan. 

Ec  ydiing  rn  85  depot  street 

.  U.  1UU1HJ  w.,  RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


BROODER  $496 

For  $4.0G.  Including  heater,  you  " 
can  build  the  simplest,  most 
satisfactory,  and  best  brooder  ever  made.  Wind- 
proof.  fire-proof,  rat-proof,  fool-proof.  Can  be 
built  by  anyone  in  an  hour  with  saw  and  ham¬ 
mer.  Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  build¬ 
ing  easy  (o  follow.  Send  lOe  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM,  Route  2G4-B,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


USED  INCUBATORS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES! 

35  lamp  incubators  110  to  800  egg  capacity  from  $10.00 
up.  Buckeye,  Prairie  State.  Cyphers.  Malcomb.  Taken 
in  trade  on  larger  machines.  Every  one  a  bargain. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Also  a  few  small  electrics. 

CUGLEY  INCUBATORCo,  BoxUI,  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 


0ULTRY TRIBUNE  try  magazineffull 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25e  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  arid  you  'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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New  York  Poultry  Show 

A  worthy  son  of  the  White  Wyandotte 
clan,  a  cook  owned  and  bred  by  John  B. 
Greenan  &  Son,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  was, 
after  ranch  deliberation  by  the  judges, 
named  the  grand  champion  of  the  14th  St. 
N.  Y.  Armory  Show.  The  decision  was 
unanimous,  and  was  applauded  by  the 
majority  of  the  gallery.  The  prize 
awarded,  a  large  weather  cock  done  in 
gold  leaf  and  bearing  the  inscription  N. 
Y.  P.  S.  on  its  windward  piece,  was  pre¬ 
sented*  to  Mr.  Greenan,  a  token  of  one  of 
the  highest  poultry  honors. 

The  second  weather  cock,  an  exact 
model  of  the  first  in  all  but  size,  was 
awarded  to  the  grand  champion  bantam, 
identified  as  a  Modern  Game  pullet, 
owned  and  bred  by  F.  K.  Krenzle,  of 
Easton,  Pa.  This  tiny  fowl  about  the  size 
of  si ’-pigeon,  and  anything  but  colorful, 
won  , ’this  honor  solely  on  her  merits,  of 
which  she  lacked  none.  The  judges  said 
she  was  a  perfect  specimen  and  thereby 
entitled  to  the  perfect  and  highest  award. 

Westmoreland  Davis,  ex-Governor  of 
Virginia,  who  exhibited  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  Mammoth  Bronze  turkeys,  had  the 
pleasure  of  owning  and  breeding  the 
grand  champion,  a  huge  tom.  Ilis  other 
entries  also  won  many  ribbons  in  their 
individual  classes. 

Beginning  with  the  American  classes, 
owners  of  the  most  ribbon  winning  fowl 
on  an  average,  in  the  many  classes  of 
each1,  breed  were:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  C.  N.  Myers,  of  Hanover,  Pa; 
White  Rocks,  Frank  II.  Davey,  of  Mid¬ 
dletown,  X.  Y. ;  Buff  Rocks,  P.  W.  Noyes, 
of  New  London,  Conn.;  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  J.  W.  Andrews,  of  Dighton,  Mass. 
In  the  other  colored  Wyandotte  classes: 
.T.  Frank  Van  Alstyne,  of  Castleton,  N. 
Y. ;  Richard  G.  Harwood,  of  Cardaville 
Mass.,  and  Frank  IT.  Davey. 

Black  and  White  Jersey  Giants,  V  ind- 
holme  and  Marcy  Farms,  Matawan,  N. 
J. ;  R.  I.  Reds,  Harold  Tompkins,  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass. ;  New  Hampshires,  Andrew 
Christie,  Kingston,  N.  II.,  and  A.  J.  Fell, 
Lansdale,  Pa. ;  Foxlmrst  Rainbows,  Wyn- 
dyg'oul  Farm,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

Owners  of  the  winning  fowl  in  the 
Asiatic  classes  were :  Brahmas,  Henry  O. 
Havemeyer,  Mahwah,  N.  J. ;  Cochins, 
John  Booth,  Inc.,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Owners  of  the  winning  fowl  in  the 

English  classes  were  :  Silver  Gray  Dork¬ 
ings,  Jasper  Burr,  Fairfield,  Conn.; 
Speckled  Sussex,  Thomas  Hoffman,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. ;  Cornish  Fowl,  French  Corn¬ 
ish  Farms,  Amityville,  N.  Y. ;  Orpingtons, 
Bert  V.  Goodman,  Rockville  Center,  N. 
Y.  and  the  Jill  Farm,  Plainfield,  N.  J. ; 
Australorps,  James  J.  Du  Bois,  New 
Rdchelle,  N.  Y. 

Owners  of  the  winning  fowl  in  the 

Mediterranean  classes  were:  White  Leg¬ 
horns,1  D.  AY.  Young,  Whitehouse,  N.  J. ; 
Colored  Leghorns,  James  J.  Du  Bois, 
Michael  T.  Clifford,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Davidson  Poultry  Farm,  Bath,  Pa. 
Anconas,  Frank  C.  Stier,  Lakewood, 

Ohio;  Minorcas,  Orchard  Hill  Farm, 

Grken  Village,  N.  J.,  and  Tracey  Brown, 
Tulsa.  Okla. ;  Polish,  Orchard  Hill  Farm. 

Owners  of  the  winning  fowl  in  the 
Du, tch  classes  were :  Hamburgs,  Charles 
C.  Gran,  Corona,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Wizard 
Ranch,  Hellam,  Pa. 

Owners  of  the  winning  fowl  in  the 
Oriental  classes  were:  Long  Tail  Japa¬ 
neses  Phoenix,  Wizard  Ranch.  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Black-Red  Games,  Ancell  IT.  Ball, 
Water  Mill,  N.  Y. ;  Tassels  and  Muffs, 
Games,  Ancell  II.  Ball;  Pyles  and 
Whites,  Old  English  Games,  Ancell  H. 
Ball;  Gray  and  Duckwing,  Old  English 
Games,  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown, 
N.  J. ;  Aseel  Games,  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Thoroughbred  Games,  Lillian  G.  Hop¬ 
kins.  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

The  owners  of  the  different  breeds  of 
ribbon-winning  bantams,  on  an  average 
were.  Black  Breasted  Old  English  Games, 
-Ancell  II.  Ball;  Golden  and  Silver  Duck¬ 
wing,  Old  English  Games,  P.  J.  Tierney, 
Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Black  and  White,  Red 
Pyle  and  Blue  Old  English  Games,  Alex 
K.  Peacock,  Rye,  N.  Y. ;  Spangled  Old 
English  Games,  Edward  L.  Deal.  Ar- 
monk,  N.  Y. ;  Black-Red  Old  English 
Games,  Edward  L.  Deal ;  Blue-Red  Old 
English  Games,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm, 
Williamsburg,  Va. ;  Modern  Black-Red 
Games,  II.  L.  Brokaw,  Somerville,  N.  J. ; 
Modern  Birchen  Games,  E.  J.  Rodenbeek, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Modern  Silver  and 


Golden  Duckwing  Games,  F.  K.  Krenzle, 
Easton,  Pa. 

Cuckoo  Cochins,  Philip  M.  Plant,  Wa¬ 
terford,  Conn. ;  Buff  Cochins,  Dr.  C.  A. 
White,  Jr.,  Wakefield,  R.  I.;  Black  Co¬ 
chins,  Anne  Bryan  Knickerbocker,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Yr. ;  Partridge  Cochins,  II.  A. 
Jaeger,  Baltimore,  Aid. ;  White  and  Blue 
Cochins,  Edward  W.  Ferry,  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  and  C.  L.  Sibley,  Wallingford, 
Conn.;  Mille  Fleur,  Ralph  R.  Van  Dine, 
Woodmere,  N.  Y.,  and  Harding  Hartmon, 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. ;  Blue  De  Anvers, 
Philip  M.  Plant ;  Brahmas,  Dr.  C.  A. 
White,  Jr.,  Lloyd  Hallenbeck,  Greendale 
on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  Harry  Burgus, 
Masonville,  N.  J. ;  Crested  and  Bearded 
White  Polish,  Frank  S.  Ugland,  Barring¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  and  Philip  M.  Plant. 

Golden  Sebriglits,  R.  E.  Drumheller, 
Pottstown,  Pa. ;  Silver  Sebriglits,  W.  E. 
Tollman,  Neshanic  Station,  N.  J. ;  Corn¬ 
ish,  Airs.  Norah  AI.  Andrews,  East  Alead- 
ow,  N.  Y. ;  S.  C.  AA’hite  Leghorns,  Pio¬ 
neer  Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn. ;  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburgs,  Harry  Sterling  Jr., 
Alorrisville,  Pa. ;  AVhite  and  Black 
Silkies,  Paul  A.  Nielson,  ALonhasset,  N. 
Y.,  and  Ford  &  Ford,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. ; 
AVhite,  Gray  and  Black  Tailed  Japanese, 
Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  and  Welles 
Clarke  Jr.;  Black  Rose  Combs,  Harold 
Tompkins ;  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Ralph 
Knickerbocker,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Owners  of  ribbon-winning  turkeys 
were :  Bourbon  Reds,  Cecil  Laughman, 
Dunraven,  N.  Y. ;  Alammoth  Bronze,  C. 
G.  Alackall,  Nokesville,  Va. ;  Narragan- 
setts,  J.  Frank  Brown,  Torrington, 
Conn. ;  White  Hollands,  Airs.  Homer 
Price,  Newark,  Ohio ;  Black  Norfolks, 
Airs.  Dorothy  Buskirk,  Evans  AI  ills,  N. 

Yi  GEORGE  A.  GOODWIN. 


Up-State  Egg  Contests 

Reported  by  Cornell  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  week  ending  Jan.  13: 

Stafford,  N.  Y.,  Contest 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns — 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal.. 923 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

Ivauders  Ped.  Leghorns,  N. 

Bodine's  Ped.  Leghorns,  N. 

\V.  A.  Seidel,  Texas . S74 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y..  . . 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 

Holser's  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y, 

Schwegler's  Hatchery,  N.  Y. . 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.824 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— 

Cobb's  Rainbow  Reds,  Alass. 

Douglaston  Alanor  Farm,  N, 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Alass.... 

Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y. ... 

New  Hampshires — 

E.  N.  Larabee,  N.  H . 

Cotton  Alt.  Farms.  N.  IL.  . 

Valter  A.  Stacy,  N.  IT . 821 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  C 
S.  C.  AV.  Leghorns— 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 

Schwegler's  Hatchery,  N.  Y, 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Alich. 

R.  O.  Boyce  Pltry  Farm,  Del 
Quality  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. 

Ormsby  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. .  . 

East  Side  Leg.  Farm,  N.  A” 

Kauder's  Ped.  Leghorns,  N. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Dumka  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

Schwegler's  Hatchery,  N.  A’ 

P.  S.  Davis,  N.  H . 813 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

AA’eber  Duck  Farm,  Alass. 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm.  Cal.. 936 
Arthur  J.  Day,  N.  Y. .  .  . 

AATiimsy  Farm,  AT . 
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Chicken  Recipe 

Creole  Chicken. — One  young  chicken, 
one  green  small  pepper,  1%  cups  milk, 
two  tablespoons  fat,  one-half  cup  maca¬ 
roni,  one  tablespoon  parsley,  chopped,  two 
tablespoons  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two 
egg  yolks  or  one  whole  egg.  well  beaten. 
Cook  macaroni  and  drain.  Cook  chicken. 
Remove  from  bones  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Melt  fat,  add  dry  ingredients, 
milk  and  cook  until  thickened.  Add 
chicken,  macaroni,  pepper  and  parsley, 
stirring  constantly.  Add  beaten  egg  gradu¬ 
ally.  Serve  while  hot  in  eroustades. 


Burp 

seeiiIc 


SEED"CATALOG 

All  best  flowers  anil  vegetables.  BJJREE 
1  Guaranteed  Seeds.  Write  today.  PKBE 

W.  Atleei  Burpee;  Co.,  884  Burpeo  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Buff  orpingtons-neyv  hampshires. 

Xone  better.  Cockerels.  Eggs.  Chicks.  Circular. 

E.  S.  WILSON  Box  492  Fort  Covington,  N.  Y. 

Ruff  Minnrnat*  Chicks,  Eggs.  Schmidt’s  big  type  direct. 

Dull  minorcas  JINKS  POULTRY  FARM,  Hillside,  N.  J. 

ANCONAS — Trapnested — Pedigreeing.  Supreme  Layer*. 
Cblrks-Eggti  Erikren'a Ancona  Yards, it, 3,. Schenectady. N.V, 


iCtwteiil 

Farms 


PROGENY 

TESTED 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Why  be  satisfied  with  small  birds  and  small 
eggs.  Many  of  our  pullets  weigh  from  4!/2  to  5 
lbs.  Cockerels  5V2  to  7  lbs.  We  pedigree  hatch 
only  chicks  from  hens  250  eggs  and  over. 
Every  egg  incubated  produced  on  the  farm. 

Write  for  FREE  Circular 

CONTENT  FARMS 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


‘FARM  VALLEY”  STURDY  BABY  CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD  -  TESTED  ANTIGEN  METHOD  —  ELECTRIC  HATCHED 

Order  Clucks  in  Advance.  Per—  100  500  1000 

»  M  BIG  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $8.25  $41.25  $80.00 

T  M  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  .  900  45.00  87.50 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  . 9-50  47-5®  ®2’50 

ioo%  Prepaid  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  10%  Books  Order  —  Can  ship  C.  O.  D. 

CatalogTree  CONESTOGA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA.  C.  C.  Martin 


Buy  Maine ’s 

Hardy,  Vigorous 

Baby  Chicks 

FOR  EXTRA  PROFITS  THIS  YEAR 

Pullorum  clean  test.  Season’s  output  of 
77, .(MJO  chicks  GO  per  cent  sold.  Place 
your  order  now. 

ROCKS  —  REDS 
HYBRID  CHICKS 

GET  MY  PRICES  FIRST 

Broiler  Chicks  Low  as  Six  Cents. 

MAINE  PIONEER  HATCHERY 

Union,  Me. 


IERTIFIED 


SUPERVISED 


PREGNANT  COWS 

NEED  IODIZED  FEEDS 


DURING  the  gestation  period,  un¬ 
usual  demands  are  made  on  the 
thyroid  (iodine)  gland.  Then  Iodine 
must  do  a  double  job  —  put  the  pro¬ 
teins,  minerals  and  fats  to  work  for  the 
body  maintenance  of  the  mother  and 
build  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  calves. 

When  the  calf  is  born,  there  is  no 
Iodine  in  its  thyroid  gland.  The  mother 
therefore  should  have  sufficient  Iodine 
in  her  thyroid  to  provide  Iodized  milk. 

For  the  protection  of  your  herd, 
buy  dairy  feeds  that  bear  the 
Iodine  Seal  of  Approval. 


95%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  to  3  WHS. 

Pullorum  Blood-tested — All  Breeding  Flocks 
Must  Pass  At  Least  One  Test  Without  Ally 
Reactors — Agglutination  and  Antigen  Tests. 

Bred  for  Livability  and  High  Flock  Averages 
Babcock  Chicks  Will  Boost  Your  Labor  Income. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
S.C.R.I.  REDS  CROSSBREDS 

HYBRID  BABY  PULLETS  &  COCKERELS 

Stale  Certified  Leghorns  and  Reds—  Supervised 
New  Hampshires.  Sex-Linked  Chicks —  9 o% 
Sexing  Accuracy  Guaranteed.  Also  Barred 
Cross  and  White  Cross  Chicks.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Prices. 

lABCOCK’S  CERTIFIED  HATCHERY 

BOX  K.  539  WEST  STATE  STREET*  ITHACA,  X.  V 


1  MORE  MILK 

2  BETTER  USE  OF  FEED 

3  LESS  BREEDING  TROUBLES 

4  HEALTHIER,  STRONGER  YOUNG 


B 


L.  W.  Steelman,  formerly  Poultry 

Specialist,  Penna.  State  College 

PIONEER  INTRODUCER  O^  N.  II. 
REDS;  CROSS-BRED  CIIICKS;  SEX 
EIXKED  CHICKS;  STARTED 
CHICKS  3  and  4  WEEKS  OF  AGE. 

White  Leghorns,  Big  Body.  Big  Eggs,  other  pop¬ 
ular  Breeds.  N.  H.  Red  Broilers  2  lbs.  at  7  to 
8  weeks.  Pullets  start  laying  at  its  to  5  mos. 
Learn  of  our  12  months  Income  Plan.  New  Silver 
Jubilee  Catalog  Free.  Write  today. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM.  INC., 

Box  225  R.  R.  I,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


|  NEW  FEEDING  BOOKLET  | 

.  .  .  just  off  the  press!  I 

I  Iodine  Educational  Bureau,  Inc.  Jjyy _ i 

|  1 20  Broadway,  New  York  City 

|  Please  send  me  your  free  feeding  booklet.  | 

I  Name _  | 

1  Town _ I 

| State _ J Z.F.D _ K 

MAKEI0  20AWEEK 

in  the  BROILER  BUSINESS 


Only 

*20  starts 

this  lOO 


ju  >  j»  G7T 


a  treeh 
BROILER 
PLANT 
to  You 


Schweglers™°R°?“°IHKKS 


Customer  -  Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  Years  selective  breed  improvement.  Our 
big,  husky  chicks  from  northern  -grown  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth,  high 
'egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1933 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  R.  I..  N.  J..  Me. — up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

Our  1936  Chicks — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today  for 
interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood-tested 
breeder  quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 207  Northampton.Buffalo.N.Y. 


MOUNT  FAIR  FARM  RED 

money  for  you.  Strong  husky  chicks  that  live  and  grow 
fast.  We  hatch  from  our  own  flock  only.  10  years  of 
trap-nesting,  10  years  pullorum  clean,  7  years  of  R.  O. 
P.  breeding,  3  years  of  progeny  testing.  Male  birds 
with  records  of  235  to  2S3  eggs.  Write  for  circular  and 
learn  about  this  early  order  discount,  WILLIAM  C. 
PECK,  Mgr.,  Box  101  D,  WATERTOWN,  Conn. 

CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDE/tL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUV  ! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering;  Growth;  Low  Mortality. 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  ROP  matings  100%  state-tested-aceredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R  7,  NORWICH,  Conn. 

Hlf  C  If  V  ELECTRIC 
*9  n  V  HATCHED 

All  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Barred  &  White  Rocks. 
New  Hampshires,  $8.00 — 100.  H.  Mixed,  $7.00.  Live 
delivery.  Postpaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


B 


ROXZE  Turkeys— Toms.  $8.50.  $10  00.  $12.00.  Poults.EggS 
in  season.  LESTER  W,  SOULES,  R  No.  4,  Jackson,  Mich 


FREE 

Exclusive 
Sol-Hot  Humidifier 

Get  into  the  broiler  business  NOW  with  this  Big 
Money  Making  Broiler  Plant  and  have  a  PERMANENT 
INCOME.  Proved  by  4  years  successful  operation. 
Hundreds  of  plants  making  money  in  41  states,  big 
cities,  country  towns.  Fine  battery  broilers  are  a 
premium  table  meatand  always  in  demand.  Unlimit¬ 
ed  market.  Regular  customers  develop  at  once  and 
take  entire  supply.  9  out  of  10  we  help  into  this  big 
paying  business  make  a  success. 

FRFF  Catalnn  Gives  prices,  easyminthly 
■  terms  and  shows  World’s 

Largest  Line  of  Brooder  and  Ponltry  Supplies.  Write 

II-  M.  SHEE1L,  Dept.  110*  Quincy,  III. 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  incubators. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

LUKERT’S  T  pfitlflPnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  Li^yilUI  IW  j*  w.  Pullets 

Extra  Large  —  Strong  Birds 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

¥  A  ’  I  ’  Q  Jersey  White.  Largest  Fowl 
~  bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels 

t!  months.  Heavy  Producers  large  brown  eggs.  Cat. 
free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goslien.  Ind 

P|||  |  ETC  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshires,  4  and  ti 
rULLCIO  weeks  old.  Well  grown  healthy  stock 
Special  low  prices.  SUNNY  ACRES,  PUTNEY,  VERMONT 

Jersey  White  Giants — Standard — Production,  diseasefree. 
Eggs  $1.25  setting.  Chicks.  T.  Friedauer,  Demarest,  N.  J. 

BARRED  Rock  Chicks  and  Eggs  —  Wonderful  stock. 
Priced  right.  SMITH’S  ROOK  FARM,  Madison.  Conn. 
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Prominent  Poultry  men  World’s  Poultry  Congress 


ELMER  WENE 

Wene  Chick  Farms  -  Vineland,  N.  J. 


/S'.  E.  ALGER  JR. 

Breeder  of  R.  I.  Reds  -  Brockton,  Mass,. 


ROBT.  C.  COBB 

Breeder  Barred  Rocks,  Littleton,  Mass. 


W.  F.  IIILLPOT 

Hillpot  Ilatclicry  -  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


In  this  issue  we  are  printing  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  some  of  the  prominent  poultrymen 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  developing 
the  poultry  industry  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Many  of  our  readers  undoubtedly 
know  these  men  either  personally  or  by 
reputation.  Unfortunately  lack  of  space 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  include  all 
those  who  are  entitled  to  recognition  un¬ 
der  this  heading.  It  would  require  sev¬ 
eral  pages  of  the  paper  to  print  even  the 
names  of  all  those  who  have  rendered 
valuable  service  in  developing  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  poultry  business  from  both  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  scientific  standpoint. 


The  New  Way  to  Feed  Minerals.  A  hand¬ 
somely  printed  hook  issued  by  Park  A 
Pollard  Co.,  357  Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  It  contains  much  interesting  in¬ 
formation  in  reference  to  the  important 
part  that  minerals  play  in  the  proper 
feeding  of  poultry  and  livestock. 

The  Lee  Way  Poultry  Book.  A  practical 
book  on  poultry  diseases,  prevention 
and  treatment.  It  contains  many  valu¬ 
able  pointers  on  poultry  raising  and  an 
article  on  how  to  make  a  post  mortem 
examination.  It  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  request  to  George  H.  Lee  Co., 
140  Lee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  Miracle  that  Makes  Money  for  You. 
This  is  the  name  of  a  free  booklet  in 
which  two  practical  poultrymen,  Neal 
and  Claude  Truslow,  tell  how  they  de¬ 
veloped  the  Toxite  method  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  disease  on  poultry  farms.  This 
booklet  as  well  as  the  Truslow  Poultry 
Catalog  will  be  sent  upon  request  by 
the  Truslow  Poultry  Farm,  Inc., 
Chestertown,  Md. 

The  Dickelman  Metal  Brooder  Houses. 

This  attractive  catalog  describes  and 
illustrates  the  various  types  of  metal 
brooder  houses  manufactured  by  the 
Dickelman  Mfg.  Co..  Box  150,  Forest, 
Ohio.  It  is  stated  that  more  than  25 
million  baby  chicks  have  been  raised 
in  Dickelman  Brooder  Houses  and  that 
actual  test  prove  that  90%  of  all  chicks 
put  in  these  houses  were  raised  to 
maturity. 

“Aeroil  Burners  and  Torches.  The  use 

of  gasoline  torches  for  disinfecting 
poultry  grounds,  equipment,  etc.,  as 
well  as  for  burning  weeds  has  proven 
popular  with  many  poultrymen.  Full 
information  in  reference  to  the  Aeroil 
Burners  and  Torches  will  be  sent  upon 
request  by  Aeroil  Burner  Co.,  502  Park 
Ave.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

‘Black  Leaf  40”  Bulletin.  Published  by  the 
Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Co., 
Louisville,  Ivy.  Describes  the  use  of 
“Black  Leaf  40”  as  an  efficient  method 
of  killing  lice  on  poultry.  A  paint  brush 
and  a  small  quantity  of  this  product  is 
all  that  is  needed  to  quickly  rid  a  flock 
of  lice 

The  Louden  Poultry  Equipment  Catalog. 

This  booklet  will  be  of  interest  to  any¬ 
one  who  is  planning  to  buy  modern 
poultry  equipment.  It  describes  the 
various  types  of  equipment  that  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  well  known  Louden  Line. 
Write  to  the  Louden  Machinery  Co., 
2656  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Increasing  Egg  Profits.  This  is  the  title 
of  an  interesting  booklet  issued  by  the 
Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  980.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  It  contains  interesting  information 
in  reference  to  the  feed  requirements 
of  poultry.  Free  upon  request. 

First  Aid  to  Baby  Chicks.  Is  the  name  of 
one  of  several  interesting  booklets  that 
is  sent  free  to  poultrymen  by  the  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Laboratories.  724  Water  St., 
Charles  City.  Iowa.  This  old  estab¬ 
lished  concern  make  a  complete  line  of 
poultry  remedies,  vaccines,  etc. 

Brooding  &  Feeding  Baby  Chicks.  This 
is  one  of  a  series  of  instructive  booklets 
published  by  the  Tioga  Mills,  Inc., 
Waverly,  N.  Y.  Any  poultry  raiser 
will  find  it  worth  while  to  ask  for  the 
complete  series  of  free  booklets  that 
this  concern  has  prepared  for  the  aid  of 
poultrymen. 

Heading  Toward  Independence.  Poultry 
raisers  who  are  interested  in  the  Bat¬ 
tery  Brooder  system  should  write  for 
this  Free  booklet  to  M.  B.  Arndt,  Mfg. 
Co.,  Dept.  23.  Trenton,  N.  .T.  Tt  is 
written  by  M.  IT.  Arndt,  who  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  authority  on  the  Battery 
Brooder  system  of  poultry  raising. 

Poultry  Culture.  This  is  an  attractive 
book  issued  by  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Ohio.  It  contains  much  help¬ 
ful  information  in  reference  to  the  care, 
feeding,  culling  and  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  flocks.  It  should  prove  helpful 
to  all  interested  in  poultry.  Tt  will  he 
mailed  upon  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps. 

Ful-O-Pep  for  Laying  Hens.  An  in¬ 
teresting  book  that  not  only  contains 
information  in  reference  to  Ful-O- 
Pep  Poultry  Feeds  but  also  contains 
a  great  number  of  helpful  hints  in 
reference  to  the  proper  housing  and 
care  of  flocks  in  order  to  secure  best 


The  World's  Poultry  Congress  will  be 
held  in  Leipsig.  Germany.  July  24-August 
2.  The  original  plan  was  to  hold  the 
meeting  in  Berlin,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  hotel  facilities  in  that  city  will  be 
taxed  to  the  limit  by  visitors  to  the 
Olympic  Games,  it  was  decided  to  trans¬ 
fer  it  to  Leipsig.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  organize  a  large  delegation  from  the 
United  States  to  visit  the  coming  Con¬ 
gress  and  endeavor  to  bring  the  next 
meeting  which  will  be  held  in  1939  to 
the  United  States. 

Tours  are  now  being  arranged  for  the 
group  from  the  United  States  to  visit  six 
or  more  European  countries  and  visits  to 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  will  be  included  in  the  itinerary. 


results.  Sent  upon  request  to  the 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Dept  27-B  Chicago, 
Ill. 

New  Ideas  in  Poultry  Housinig.  This 
little  pamphlet  will  be  mailed  free  bv 
the  Sisalkraft  Co.,  205  W.  Waclcer 
Drive,  Chicago,  Ill.  It  tells  how  easy 
it  is  to  protect  poultry  houses  from 
dampness  and  drafts  with  Sisalkraft — 
a  tough,  waterprooof  airtight  paper 
that  can  be  purchased  at  a  moderate 
cost  at  local  lumber  dealers. 

More  and  Better  Eggs.  This  is  one  of 
several  little  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
Maritime  Milling  Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Any  farmer  or  poultryman  who  uses 
commercial  feed  will  find  much  helpful 
information  in  these  interesting  book¬ 
lets.  They  are  free. 

The  Story  of  Flex-O-Glass.  A  booklet 
that  tells  of  the  advantages  that  birds 
receive  when  Flex-O-Glass  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  glass  in  poultry  houses, 
etc.  Mailed  upon  request  by  the  Flex- 
O-Glass  Mfg.  Co.,  1,467  N.  Cicero  Ave.- 
Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Need  for  Vitamin  A  in  Poultry  Feeds. 

A  well  printed  and  interesting  booklet 
that  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to 
poultrymen  by  the  Health  Products 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  It  tells  of  various 
experiments  that  demonstrate  that  a 
concentrated  cod-liver  oil  such  as  Clo- 
trate  makes  a  good  branded  feed  even 
better.” 

Raise  Poultry  with  the  Magic  Brooder. 

A  neat  little  booklet  that  tells  the 
merits  of  the  Magic  Brooder  which  is 
made  by  the  United  Brooder  Co.,  301 
Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  .1. 

Lye— its  Uses  in  the  Home  and  About 
fhe  Farm.  You  will  never  realize  how 
many  ways  that  lye  can  be  used  to 
advantage  on  a  poultry  farm  and  in  the 
home,  until  you  read  this  interesting 
booklet.  It  is  mailed  free  by  the  B  T 
Babbitt  Co..  Dept  4.  New  York  City.  ’ 

The  Value  of  Iodine  in  Livestock  and 
Poultry  Rations.  As  the  name  indi¬ 
cates,  this  booklet  discusses  in  non¬ 
technical  language  the  results  that  have 
been  obtained  by  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  through  the  use  of  Iodized  Feeds. 
It  is  an  interesting  book  and  will  be 
sent  free  upon  request  by  the  Iodine 
Educational  Bureau,  Dept.  R.  N.-Y.  12, 
New  York  City. 

Building  Greater  Farm  Profits.  This  is 
a  valuable  booklet  for  anyone  who  is 
planning  to  build  or  to  'remodel  old 
buildings.  It  tells  of  the  importance 
of  proper  insulation  and  how  the  de¬ 
sired  results  may  be  obtained  with  the 
use  of  Insulite.  It  is  free.  Write  to 
Tnsulite  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Marking  Devices  for  Poultry.  A  free 
illustrated  catalog  issued  bv  the 
Ketclium  Mfg.  Co..  Luzerne,  N.  Y.  It 
lists  a  wide  variety  of  leg  bands,  tat¬ 
toos  and  other  marking  devices  for 
livestock  and  poultry. 

Control  of  Fowl  Paralysis.  An  interest¬ 
ing  leaflet  issued  by  the  Kaseo  Mills. 
Waverly,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of 
Kaseo  Feeds. 

Poultry  House  Plans.  The  Celotex  Co.. 
Chicago  has  prepared  a  helpful  book  of 
plans  for  poultry  houses  and  other 
farm  buildings.  This  book  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  local  Celo¬ 
tex  dealer  for  the  use  of  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  who  are  planning  to  build. 

Poultry  Equipiment.  An  attractiive  free 
illustrated  catalog  showing  a  complete 
line  of  poultry  equipment  and  supplies 
made  by  Starline  Inc..  Dept.  16, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

Profitable  Poultry  Management.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  pages,  full  of  valuable 
information  on  poultry  subjects.  Tt  is 
well  printed  and  illustrated  and  edited 
by  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee.  Sent  free  upon 
request  by  Beacon  Milling  Co..  Cavuga, 
N.  Y. 

James  Poultry  Equipment.  The  James 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  20.  Elmira.  N.  Y„  will 
gladly  send  full  details  in  reference  to 
their  poultry  equipment  upon  request. 

The  E.  C.  Young  Co.,  85  Depot  St., 
Randolph,  Mass.,  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  line  of  portable  poultry 
houses  made  of  red  cedar.  The  fresh 
fragrance  of  this  wood  tends  to  kill 
objectionable  poultry  odors.  Free  cata¬ 
log  upon  request. 


UML  T.  ELI) RIDGE 
Breeder  of  R.  I.  Reds  -  Harvard.  Mass. 


.70. s'.  TOLMAN 

White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rockland,  Mass. 


L.  M.  BECKHAM 

Beckham  Farm  -  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


O.  J.  HUBBARD 

Hubbard  Farms  -  Wulpole,  N,  H. 


Valuable  Free  Booklets  for  Poultry  Raisers 

Many  business  houses  issue  booklets  that  contain  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
information.  If  you  raise  poultry  you  will  find  some  of  the  booklets  listed  below  of 
interest  and  help  to  you.  They  may  be  obtained  free  simply  by  writing  to  the 
concerns  specified  below  and  mentioning  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Poultry  News  and  Comments 


A  DEMAND  FOR  STARTED  CHICKS  A  WELL-EQUIPPED  BROODER  HOUSE 


On  account  of  the  ever-growing  local  demand 
for  started  chicks  we  have  increased  our  brood¬ 
ing  capacity  to  12,000.  This  gives  us  also  an 
opportunity  for  conducting  those  very  valuable 
vitality  tests;  from  the  first  hatches  and  from 
each  flock,  a  certain  number  of  chicks  is  brooded 
separately  and  their  growth  observed.  Flocks 
•which  do  not  produce  strong  chicks  are  promptly 
discarded.— FAIRVIEW  POULTRY  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


Our  new  two-story  brooder  house,  216x24  feet 
is  just  completed.  This  will  accommodate  16,000 
chicks  at  one  time.  Heating  system  consists  of 
radiators  in  each  pen.  One  automatic  hot-water 
oil-burning  boiler  supplies  just  the  right  tem¬ 
perature  to  these  radiators  under  the  hovers. 
Running  water  in  each  pen,  latest  system  of 
ventilation  in  the  front.  - —  C.  T.  AVERY  & 
SON,  Colrain,  Mass. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  POULTRY  PLANT 


A  GOOD  FLOCK 


K  PROF.  11.  R.  LEWIS 
Lewis  Farms  -  East  Greenwich,  R. 


A  NEW  BARRED  ROCK  RECORD 

For  the  second  successive  year  our  pen  of 
S  C.  R.  I.  Reds  won  the  contest  at  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Egg  Laying  Test  with  an  average 
production  of  204.7  eggs  per  bird  and  277.18 
points  per  bird.  This  is  the  highest  record  of 
this  breed  made  to  date  at  this  contest.  This 
same  pen  ranked  third  for  the  year  in  contest 
standing  for  the  breed,  taking  all  contests  in  the 
United  States  into  consideration.  There  were  24 
pens  of  either  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds  or  New  Hamp- 
shires  at  the  Western  New  York  Test  in  1935. 

Our  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  at  the 
Central  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest 
was  third  with  an  average  production  of  239.7 
eggs  per  bird  and  246.8  points  per  bird. 

We  have  just  completed  the  first  300-egg 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  record  for  New  York 
State,  made  under  R.  0.  P.  conditions.  This 
bird,  No.  20,328,  laid  an  even  300  eggs,  averag¬ 
ing  26.2  ounces  per  dozen.  Her  body  weight  at 
maturity  was  6.5  pounds.  Her  300th  egg  was 
recorded  by  Walter  Schait.  inspector  for  the 
New  York  State  R.  0.  P.  Association.  A  full 
sister  of  this  bird  at  the  Central  New  York 
Egg  Laying  Contest  in  1935  was  the  highest 
Barred  Rock  in  the  country  for  the  first  seven 
months  and  completing  the  year  with  267  eggs 
and  283.65  points.  —  DOUGLASTON  MANOR 
FARM,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BUILDS  NEW  LAYING  HOUSE 

We  have  just  completed  this  past  Fall  a  new 
laying-house  20x100,  cement  floor,  shed  roof  type 
for  a  laying-house  for  breeders  for  cross-bred 
chicks.  These  chicks  seem  to  be  in  better  de- 
I.  mand  each  year  and  this  gives  us  a  laying  ca¬ 
pacity  on  our  poultry  farm  of  about  2,500  birds. 
The  majority  of  these  layers  are  breeders  that 
are  used  in  our  hatchery  work. 

Our  hatchery  of  100,000  eggs  is  not  on  our 
poultry  farm  any  longer  but  located  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Liberty,  where  we  have  a  very  complete 
outfit  for  hatching  and  selling  chicks  and  sup 
plies.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a  large 
number  of  orders  for  Spring  delivery,  and  expect 
a  busy  chick  season. — TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY', 
Liberty,  N.  Y. 


hens  with  records  ot  22o  to  82o  eggs  apiece 
flock  improvement  work.  We  have  increased  our 
breeding  pens  to  33  single  matings  and  will  have 
7,500  breeders  in  large  pens. 

The  past  year  our  contest  birds  proved  our 
strain  to  be  top  quality  as  layers  of  large  eggs 
by  making  the  highest  record  ever  made  in  a 
United  States  egg-laying  contest — 3,202  points 
- — and  by  having  the  highest  average  production 
of  five  pens,  heavy  breed,  in  this  country.  These 
were  from  17  sires  and  54  different  dams  and 
not  from  one  proven  mating  but  they  are  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  birds  from  our  pedigree  matings. 

We  have  increased  our  incubator  capacity  to 
68.000  eggs.  Our  brooding  capacity  is  4,000 
chicks  in  one  gas-heated  brooder  house  and  6,000 
more  in  colony  brooder  houses.  The  chicks  in 
our  nursery  brooder  house  are  heated  by  round 
canopy  brooders  with  a  gas  burner  equipped  to 
use  the  bottled  gas.  —  E.  B.  PARMENTER, 
Franklin,  Mass. 


INCREASES  BROODER  CAPACITY 

I  am  adding  to  my  indoor  brooding  equipment 
and  when  completed  will  have  indoor  brooders 
to  accommodate  over  20,000  chicks  at  one  time. 

We  have  a  hatching  capacity  of  over  100,000 
eggs,  and  an  out-door  brooder  equipment  of 
11,000  chicks. 

Our  out-door  brooders  are  used  to  raise  pullets 
on  free  range,  indoor  brooders  are  used  to  supply 
customers  with  two  or  three  weeks  old  chicks. 

We  have  had  very  good  results  through  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  the  past  year 
and  expect  to  use  it  again  for  the  season  of 
1936.  —  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Ser- 
geautsville,  N.  J. 

ALMOST  DOUBLES  CAPACITY 

The  unusual  increase  in  orders  from  our  old 
and  new  customers  has  necessitated  an  increase 
in  our  capacity. 

We  recently  purchased  and  are  installing  sev¬ 
eral  new  latest  model  electric  incubators  and 
hatchers,  which  will  almost  double  our  present 
capacity.  —  MON  IDEAL  BREEDER  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Norwich,  Conn. 


C.  T.  AVERY 

Breeder  of  Rocks  &  Reds,  Colrain,  Mass. 


F.  J.  De  IIART 

Breeder  White  Leghorns,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


J.  C.  WEISEL 

V.-P.  Kerr  Chickeries,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


FRANK  A.  SC1IWEGLER 
Schioegler  Hatcheries  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


We  have  had  a  fire  here.  W'e  lost  1,460  head 
of  stock  including  160  high  record  It.  0.  P.  hens, 
about  300  pullets  that  were  being  trapped,  and 
the  rest  were  flock  mating  pullets,  that,  of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  building,  212  by  20 
feet,  with  grain  room  in  the  center.  This  house 
was  two  stories.  Besides  this,  plenty  of  tools 
and  equipment. 

Have  about  400  hens,  120  being  R.  O.  P.  bens 
and  200  pullets,  about  half  of  them  being  pedi¬ 
gree  and  about  50  pedigreed  cockerels  left  to 
carry  on  with. 

With  this  foundation  we  should  be  able  to  re¬ 
place  the  flock  in  about  one  year. — DONALD  I. 
GOODENOUGII,  Torrington,  Conn. 


A  MODERN  BROODER  HOUSE 

Last  Summer  we  built  the  largest  brooding 
house  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  It  is  three 
stories  in  height,  equipped  with  electrical  brood¬ 
ers  on  the  third  story  and  hot-water  system  on 
the  first  and  second  story;  automatic  water  sys¬ 
tem  and  all  the  latest  devices  in  labor-saving, 
and  for  the  comfort  of  the  chicks.  This  house 
will  accommodate  20,000  chicks  up  to  eight  or 
ten  weeks  of  age. 

Although  we  keep  two  strains  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  i  Hollywood  and  Tom  Barron)  only  one 
strain  is  retained  on  onei  place  as  we  have  two 
large  farms  four  miles  apart.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  anyone  photos  of  our  stock  and  build¬ 
ings.— JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCH¬ 
ERY',  Richfield,  Pa. 


Robert  L.  Clauser,  breeder  of  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Kleiufeltersville,  Pa.,  has  sent  us  a  letter 
that  he  just  received  from  a  customer,  who 
writes  as  follows:  “The  800  chicks  which  I  or¬ 
dered  from  you  last  May  arrived  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion — a  strong  healthy  bunch.  I  had  403  pullets 
in  all.  I  put  340  in  the  laying-house  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Got  the  first  egg  September  25.  Am  now 
getting  230  to  240  eggs  a  day.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  them.” 


Rosemont  Poultry  Farms  Long  Known 
for  “Rugged  Chicks” 

The  Rosemont  Poultry  Farm  of  Rose¬ 
mont,  N.  J.,  may  well  be  listed  among  the 
pioneer  hatcheries  in  the  East.  It  has 
been  established  since  1912.  With  the 
aid  of  modern  equipment  and  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  poultry  and  hatchery 
business  it  produces  each  season  a  large 
number  of  chicks  of  all  popular  breeds. 
During  its  24  years  of  existence,  it  has 
grown  from  a  small  plant  into  a  well- 
equipped,  progressive  business  establish¬ 
ment  with  a  large  number  of  customers 
scattered  throughout  all  the  Eastern 
States. 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Breeder  R.  1.  Reds,  N.  Brookfield,  Mass. 


NEW  R.  0.  P,  RECORDS 

In  our  R.  O.  P.  work  last  year,  we  had  a 
Rhode  Island  hen,  No.  1.507,  that  made  an 
official  R.  O.  I’,  record  of  333  eggs  in  365  days. 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  highest  record  ever 
made  in  our  Massachusetts  R.  O.  P.  outside  of 
records  made  in  laying  contests.  She  made  this 
record  running  with  a  pen  of  about  250  other 
birds.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  her 
dam’s  record  was  301  eggs. — G.  B.  TREAD¬ 
WELL,  Spencer,  Mass. 


INSTALLS  NEW  INCUBATORS 

Due  to  the  increased  demand  for  our  blood- 
tested  chicks  we  will  install  four  of  the  new 
Buckeye  hatchery  units.  The  combined  egg 
capacity  of  these  units  will  be  22$, 000  eggs. 
Nothing  can  be  more  complimentary  to  this 
hatchery  than  to  kuow  that  the  demand  for 
State-supervised,  blood-tested  chicks  has  made 
it  necessary  to  make  this  large  investment  so 
that  orders  may  be  shipped  on  exact  date  speci¬ 
fied  by  our  customers. 

Our  egg  supply  comes  from  20.000  breeding 
birds  that  are  State-selected,  State  leg-banded 
and  State  blood-tested.  —  PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


READY  FOR  MORE  BUSINESS 

We  are  all  ready  to  handle  the  expected  rush 
of  business  for  our  Hanson  foundation  strain  of 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  for  which  we  purchase 
new  blood  each  season  from  Mr.  Hanson,  direct 
from  his  300  double  pedigree  matings.  Last 
season  the  demand  for  these  chicks  exceeded  the 
supply  and  we  were  obliged  to  turn  down  many 
orders.  However  we  have  since  enlarged  and 
completely  renovated  our  plant  and  increased 
our  hatching  capacity  80  per  cent.  We  also 
find  increased  demand  for  our  specially  selected 
heavy  breeds  from  the  finest  strains  in  the 
country,  such  as  II.  I.  Reds,  Barred  or  White 
Rocks.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  etc.— BUCK  HILL 
HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Haeketts- 
town,  N.  J. 


9,000  R.  I.  Breeders  at  Redbird  Farm 

Approximately  9,000  R.  1.  Red  breeders 
are  kept  in  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
laying  house  in  the  world  at  Redbird 
Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Back  of  these  breeders  are  26  years  of 
breeding  for  egg  production,  including 
many  years  of  systematic  trapnesting  and 
pedigreeing,  to  produce  an  outstanding 
strain.  In  the  1933-34  contest  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  L.  I.,  the  Redbird  Farm  pen 
completed  the  year  at  the  head  of  its 
breed.  The  following  year  another  Red- 
bird  Farm  pen  led  its  breed  at  Farming- 
dale  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  con¬ 
test  which  included  the  months  when  egg 
prices  are  normally  highest. 


Moss  Farm  Again  Leads  at  Farmingdale 

The  Moss  Farm  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  is 
leading  its  breed  in  the  New  York  State 
Egg  Laying  Contest  at  Farmingdale.  This 
is  the  fifth  time  in  seven  years  that  Moss 
Farm  pens  have  led  during  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter  months. 

In  addition  to  the  straight  R.  I.  Red 
matings,  Moss  Farm  have  mated  up  spe¬ 
cial  pens  for  the  production  of  Moss- 
Cross  chicks  for  broilers  and  roasters. 
These  matings  consist  of  li.  I.  Red  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  Barred  Rock  males.  The 
offspring  develop  into  barred  birds,  re¬ 
sembling  Barred  Rocks,  but  of  faster 
growth. 


H.  D.  PEARSON 

Breeder  English  Leghorns,  Keene,  N.  H. 


GRANT  JASPER 

V.  ]].  Beds  &•  Leghorns,  Hudson,  N.  H. 


REDS  WIN  IN  CONTEST 

We  have  increased  the  number  of  hens  on  our 
plant  to  approximately  6.000  birds:  1.000  of 
these  hens  are  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  the 
rest  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Several  days  ago  the 
thermometer  reached  6  degrees  above  zero  and 
yet  today  (Dec.  6)  we  got  3.972  eggs,  or  a  flock 
production  of  65  per  cent.  Pullets  raised  by  us 
have  led  the  Connecticut  Home  Laying  Contest 
for  the  past  two  years.  This  past  year  170 
pullets  entered,  laid  an  average  of  244.93  eggs 
per  bird.  The  total  mortality  was  only  4  per 
cent.  Of  the  70  R.  I.  Red  hens  that  we  had 
making  R.  0.  P.  only  one  hen  went  broody,  and 
she  was  broody  only  once. — FELLOWS  BROTH¬ 
ERS,  Norwich  Town,  Conn. 

PARMENTER  MAKES  NEW  RECORD 

Here  at  Red  Mount  Farm  we  have  prepared 
for  a  large  demand  for  bred-to  lay  pullets,  pedi¬ 
gree  Chicks,  and  hatching  eggs  from  pedigree 


Snow  Hill  Hatchery  Grows 

From  a  modest  business  in  1929,  the 
Snow  Hill  Hatchery,  operated  by  Harold 
E.  Nock  at  Snow  Hill.  Md.,  has  grown  to 
be  the  largest  State-supervised  and  blood- 
tested  hatchery  in  Maryland.  Each  year 
has  seen  an  increase  in  business,  which 
has  necessitated  improvements  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  plant.  Increasingly  larger 
hatches  made  it  necessary  a  few  months 
ago  to  add  another  new  building  to  the 
already  sizeable  plant. 

Recently  Mr.  Nock  added  the  Hawkins 
Million  Dollar  Hen  equipment  to  his 
hatchery,  so  that  now  he  is  in  a  position 
to  supply  started  chicks  on  order,  as  well 
as  all  standard  varieties  of  baby  chicks. 
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Poultry  Houses 

A  large  amount  of  experience  has  gone 
into  the  modern  poultry -house.  Mistakes 
in  form  and  ventilation  ideas  have  been 
corrected.  The  house  is  now  made  deep ; 
20  feet  is  not  considered  too  much  in 
many  cases.  Dampness  inside,  a  once 
serious  menace  to  health  is  done  away 
with  by  ample  fresh  air  without  drafts 
to  strike  birds  on  the  roosts. 

Several  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
States  where  the  poultry  industry  is  im¬ 
portant,  have  developed  special  houses 
adapted  to  their  conditions.  One  is  the 
Cornell  house,  here  described.  The  New 
Jersey  Multiple  Unit  House  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  another  issue. 

Elsewhere  is  a  clear  description  of  the 
fresh-air  idea  in  poultry-housing  de¬ 
veloped  by  Joseph  Tolman. 

From  these  three  types  of  buildings,  it 
is  believed  that  the  reader  can  get  ideas 
in  poultry-housing  suited  to  practically 
any  condition.  The  Cornell  house  is  dis¬ 
cussed  here  with  pictures  from  Cornell 
Extension  Bulletin  139. 

The  Cornell  laying-house  for  flocks  of 
100  hens  or  more  is  of  shed-roof  type.  It 
is  20  feet  wide;  the  rear  studs  are  4% 
feet  high,  and  the  front  studs  are  8%  feet 
high.  The  rear  and  ends  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  matched  siding,  and  on  the  out¬ 
side  with  two-ply  roofing  paper.  The  front 
may  be  covered  with  novelty  siding  or 
matched  material. 

Ventilation 

The  house  is  equipped  with  upper, 
front  and  rear,  ventilator  openings  which 
allow  the  air  to  enter  or  leave  the  house 
at  the  highest  points,  rear  and  front  re¬ 
spectively. 

About  October  1,  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York  State,  the  rear  ventilator 
should  be  closed  and  left  closed  until  set¬ 
tled  Spring  weather.  In  most  localities 
(lie  front  ventilator  may  be  left  open  all 
Winter,  and  should  not  be  closed  except 
when  wind  or  storms  blow  in  over  the 
front  plate.  If  wind  and  storms  blow  fre¬ 
quently,  the  one-inch  space  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  front  ventilator  board  in¬ 
sures  the  proper  air  movement  when  the 
ventilator  door  is  closed.  The  house 
should  face  east  if  storms  and  winds  are 
common  from  the  south,  for  it  is  much 
easier  to  operate  the  ventilating  system 
under  these  conditions. 

In  the  Spring  both  ventilators  are 
opened,  thus  providing  for  a  movement 
of  air  near  the  roof,  which  keeps  the  in¬ 
terior  much  cooler  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer. 

The  Front 

Two  curtains,  each  5x3  feet,  slide  up 
and  down  on  the  outside.  Each  is  op¬ 
erated  by  a  cord  and  pulley  from  the  in¬ 
side.  In  most  instances,  the  windows 
may  be  entirely  removed  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  curtains  should  not  be  raised 
to  cover  the  openings  except  when  the 
temperature  drops  to  15  degrees  above 
zero,  or  below,  or  when  rain  or  wind  is 
blowing  into  the  house.  The  curtains  may 
then  be  raised  partly  or  entirely,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  severity  of  the  weather.  When 
closed,  the  one-inch  opening  along  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  curtain  provides  the  necessary 
intake  should  the  curtain  become  dirty  so 
that  no  air  may  pass  through. 

Two-story  Poultry-house 

The  plan  for  the  two-story  poultry- 
house  incorporates  the  ideas  found  in  the 
standard  Cornell  20x20-foot  laying  house 
and  adapts  them  to  the  changes  in  width 
and  ceiling. 

The  essential  features  are :  A  driveway 
through  the  house  which  facilitites  clean¬ 
ing  ;  the  combination  roof  with  shed-roof 
ceiling  for  the  upper  floor,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  economical  construction  for  the  wide 
house,  reduced  air  space,  and  proper  ver¬ 
tical  air  movement ;  the  front-rafter  ven¬ 
tilation  for  year-around  use  and  the  rear- 
rafter  ventilation  for  Summer  use ;  the 
perches  perpendicular  to  the  rear  wall ; 
the  portable  droppings  boards  which  may 
be  moved  away  from  the  rear  wall  for 
better  Summer  air  movement ;  the  12-foot 
storage  room,  and  the  nesting  room. 

The  nesting  room  is  easily  accessible 
for  the  birds  and  the  attendant.  The  nests 
may  be  cleaned  and  the  eggs  gathered 
from  the  outside.  If  necessary,  the  at¬ 
tendant  may  enter  the  room.  The  nest 
bottoms  are  hinged  at  the  rear  and  held 
up  in  front  by  hooks  and  screw  eyes. 
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Cornell  Tiro-story  Poultry  House,  with  three  50 -foot  sections  and  two  storage  rooms. 
Total  length  of  house  is  174  feet.  It  will  accommodate  3,000  bird's. 


Cornell  Two-story  Poultry  House 


This  permits  emptying  and  cleaning  the 
nests.  Ventilation  in  the  nesting  room 
is  provided  through  the  four  lower  exits, 
the  <>ne-inch  space  at  the  upper  front  of 
each  nest,  and  through  the  ceiling  wire 
openings  at  both  ends.  In  very  warm 
weather,  if  more  air  movement  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  bottom  board  on  both  sides  may 
be  raised,  thus  providing  an  opening  the 
entire  length  of  the  nesting  room. 

The  house  is  30x50  feet,  with  a  12-foot 
storage  room,  making  the  entire  building 
30xG2  feet.  The  capacity  is  500  birds  to 
each  floor,  or  1,000  birds  for  the  entire 
building. 


The  Passing  of  King: 
George  V 

The  reign  of  George  V  came  to  an  end 
with  his  death  January  20,  and  England's 
59th  Sovereign  Edward  VIII  is  now  head 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
— 186.000.000  people. 

The  history  of  England  as  we  know  Lj 
began  with  its  conquest  by  the  Anghv-, 
Saxons  and  Jutes  in  the  Fifth  Century 
A.  I).  The  conquest  apparently  occupied 
abouut  150  years.  The  records  from 
those  early  times  to  the  present  are  full 
of  romance  and  thrill  and  forceful  hu¬ 
man  effort.  English  history  is  perhaps 
the  most  interes^nv  study  in  that  line 
for  schoolboys  of  all  nations,  because  of 
the  long  period  covered,  the  variety  of 
happenings,  and  the  intensely  individual 
character  of  the  people.  Shakespeare 
found  in  it  fruitful  material  for  several 
plays. 

In  this  long  line  of  kings  probably  no 
other  was  so  loved  by  his  people  or  high¬ 
ly  respected  by  the  remainder  of  the 
world  as  George  V,  who  last  year  cele¬ 
brated  the  silver  jubilee  of  his  reign,  and 
whose  voice  was  last  heard  over  the  en¬ 
tire  world  in  friendly  greeting  by  radio 
broadcast  on  Christmas  Day.  This  was 
the  Sailor  Prince  who  never  expected  to 
be  head  of  the  empire.  His  training  on 
shipboard,  intimate  contact  with  his  fel- 


Floor  Plan,  20x20 -foot  Cornell  Laying  House 


lows  and  thus  more  broadly  developed 
human  qualities,  were  great  assets  for  the 
job  which  fell  on  his  shoulders  and  was 
handled  ably  with  tact  and  simplicity. 

At  five  this  morning  (January  22)  we 
heard  by  radio  from  London  the  trump¬ 
eters.  and  the  herald's  official  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Edward  VIII.  In  the  interest  of  world 
amity  and  prosperity,  it  is  fitting  that  all 
peoples  should  join  with  his  people  in  say¬ 
ing,  “God  save  the  King.” 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Eggs  have  had  a  drop  of  several  cents  lately 
on  liberal  receipts.  Butter  is  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery  prints,  36  to  37c;  tubs,  35  to  30c ; 
firsts,  33  to  34c;  country  rolls,  34  to  35c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns.  21 
to  22c:  limburger,  21  to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies, 
26  to  28c.  Eggs,  unsettled;  nearby  fancy,  31c; 
grade  A.  24  to  20c;  grade  B,  21  to  22c;  grade 
C,  17  to  18c;  nearby  at  market,  17  to  25c. 

Poultry. — Pressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23 
to  28c;  fryers,  25  to  20c;  roasters.  26  to  30c; 
broilers,  28  to  35c;  ducks,  20  to  24c;  turkeys, 
28  to  32c.  Live  poultry,  unsettled;  fowls,  16  to 
22c;  roosters,  15c;  springers,  18  to  24c;  broil¬ 
ers,  22  to  24c;  ducks,  19c;  turkeys,  20  to  28c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  Wealthy,  Jona¬ 
than,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Baldwin,  40c  to  $1; 
Preening,  50c  to  $1;  Snow.  65c  to  81;  Wagner, 
75  to  90c;  King.  70c  to  81.15;  Cortland,  81  to 
81.10;  Delicious,  50c  to  81.25;  McIntosh,  50c  to 
81.25;  Northern  Spy,  50c  to  .$1.35.  Potatoes, 
easy;  liome-grown.  bu.,  40  to  80c;  Maine,  100-lb. 
Img,  81-65  to  81.90;  Bermuda,  bu.,  $2.75;  sweets. 
N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.65. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weaker;  pea,  cwt.. 
$2.60 ;  medium,  $2.75;  marrow,  $4;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $4.75  to  $5;  Limas,  $7.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.25;  Yellow  Globe. 
50-lb.  bag,  65c  to  $1.15;  Utah,  Spanish,  $1.25 
to  $1.35. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box. 
$3  to  $3.50;  grapes.  Cal.,  lug,  $2  to  $4;  oranges. 
Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $3.25;  Fla.,  $3  to  $4;  pears. 
Wash.,  box.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  pineapples,  Cuba, 
crate,  $4  to  $4.25;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pint,  19 
to  20c. 

Honey. — White  comb,  crate,  24  boxes,  $2.50 
to  $3. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.25; 
asparagus.  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to  $4.25;  beans,  Fla., 
wax,  be.,  $1.50  to  $3.25;  green,  $2  to  $3.50: 
beets,  bu.,  35  to  60c;  broccoli.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75 
to  $3.25;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  14  to  16c;  cab¬ 
bage,  bu.,  25  to  85c;  carrots,  bu.,  35  to  50c; 
cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  celery, 
doz.  bchs.,  45  to  65c;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1.75  to 
$2;  eggplant.  Fla.,  1%-bu.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  en- 
dive^  lb.,  10  to  22c;  esearole,  Fla.,  1  y,  bu., 
$1.25;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  85c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bskt.,  50  to  90c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  beh.,  35  to 
50c;  i/o  bu.,  30  to  50c:  Tex.,  bu..  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
peppers,  Fla.,  1%  bu.  crate,  $4.50  to  $4.75; 
radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  22%c;  spinach,  Tex., 
bu..  50c  to  $1;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  craton,  85c  to 
$1.10;  turnips,  bu.,  00  to  85c. 

Feeds. — Timothy,  hay,  baled,  ton,  $10.50  to 
$17;  Alfalfa,  $11.50  to  $17:  oat  straw,  $6.50: 
wheat  bran,  earlot.  ton,  $19.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $19,50;  red-dog,  $23.50;  cottonseed  meal. 
41  per  cent,  $29.25;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $28: 
gluten,  $26.60;  hominy,  $24. 90:  table  eornmeal, 
bag,  $2.0' :  rolled  oats,  $2.60:  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2.35;  Alfalfa,  $14.50;  Alsike,  $15;  clover, 
$14-  C.  H.  B. 
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Sanitation  in  the  Poultry 
Yard 


BY  M.  B.  DEAN. 


It’s 
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a  broad  word  and  an  important 
one  in  the  poultryman's  vocabulary;  ibis 
word  “santation.”  Within  it  are  summed 
up  all  of  those  measures  which  are  taken 
to  guard  against  disease.  Understood 
and  observed,  it  cannot  guarantee  the 
success  of  a  poultry  venture  but,  disre¬ 
garded,  it  can  assure  failure  without 
question.  Time  is  the  only  ally  which 
this  disregard  needs  to  put  the  poultry- 
man  out  of  business.  If  the  wrecks  of 
poultry  plants  seen  by  the  countryside 
could  reveal  the  true  cause  of  their  di¬ 
lapidation  and  desertion,  a  large  number 
would  accuse  their  owners  of  failure  to 
comprehend  the  need  for  constant  vigi- 
ce,  lest  disease  creep  in  and  destroy 
that  had  been  built  up  by  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of -money  and  labor. 

Sancitaion  does  not  deal,  save  indirect¬ 
ly,  with  the  treatment  of  disease.  Its 
function  is  that  of  prevention,  not  cure. 
Its  purpose  is  to  supply  that  ounce  of  the 
former  that  is  worth  a  pound  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  sanitarian  has  modified  an  old 
adage  to  make  it  read  “Twice  armed  is 
he  that  hath  his  quarrel  just,  but  thrice 
armed  he  who  gets  in  his  blow  fust.”  His 
quarrel  is  with  anything  and  everything 
that  endangers  health,  and  he  has  plenty 


to  engage  his  attention.  He  has  a  per¬ 


manent  job,  for  no  sooner  is  one  adver¬ 
sary  throttled  than  another  bobs  up.  Na¬ 
ture  has  more  efficient  ways  of  limiting 
production  and  increase  than  establish¬ 
ing  quotas  and  she  isn't  always  pleasant 
in  her  way  of  going  about  it.  The  boll 
weevil  and  the  Colorado  beetle  were  not 
introduced  to  cotton  and  potato  fields 
merely  to  amuse  entomologists.  They  had 
a  mission  to  perform.  Nature  seems  also 
to  have  plenty  up  her  sleeve  to  prevent  an 
over  supply  of  300-egg  hens;  so  it's  man 
against  Nature  and  the  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that,  when  the  battle  field  is 
cleared,  the  human  brain  will  hold  all  the 
trenches. 

We  might  divide  the  enemies  of  the 
poultryman  into  four  great  classes  and  in¬ 
clude  in  them  the  major  part  of  the 
causes  of  his  troubles.  We  are  speaking, 
of  course,  of  poultry  diseases.  In  the 
first  class  will  be  the  invisible  causes, 
fhose  that  bring  sickness  to  the  flock  but 
have  never  been  seen.  Even  the  liigh- 
powered  microscope  does  not  reveal  them 
to  the  eye.  In  medical  language,  they 
are  called  filterable  viruses,  filterable  be- 
'cause  they  are  so  small  that  they  pass 
■  through  the  pores  of  porcelain  filters  that 
strain  out  ordinary  germs.  Viruses  be¬ 
cause  they  are  disease-producing  poisons. 
They  seem  to  come  through  the  air, 
rather  than  to  be  carried  upon  tangible 
things.  Very  likely  they  do.  That  poul¬ 
try  scourge  of  increasing  prevalence  and 
virulence,  infectious  bronchitis,  belongs  in 
this  class,  though  it  is  evidently  trans¬ 
missible  by  contact  in  the  flock.  Protec¬ 
tion  against  attacks  here  lies  in  preven¬ 
tive  vaccination.  We  cannot  be  too  sure 
that  even  those  diseases  that  seem  to 
strike  as  though  carried  by  the  winds 
are  not,  in  reality,  transmitted  by  direct 
contact  or  by  the  fowl's  contact  with 
something  that,  itself,  has  been  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  contaminated  source  of 
spread,  in  other  words,  by  indirect  con¬ 
tact.  The  more  we  learn  about  disease, 
the  more  accurately  we  trace  its  source 
and  the  less  we  call  upon  the  god  of  the 
winds  for  an  explanation. 

We  may  lump  in  a  second  class  of  dis¬ 
eases  those  transmitted  by  visible  germs, 
visible,  that  is,  through  the  microscope. 
We  know  more  about  these  for  we  can 
observe  their  ways.  Bacteria  is  a  better 
word  than  germs  for  these  low  forms  of 
plant  life — yes,  they  are  plants,  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  animal  kingdom,  though 
some  forms  prey  upon  animals.  Of  the 
countless  varieties  of  bacteria,  the  greater 
part  are  friends  of  man  making  human 
life  upon  the  earth  possible.  A  handful, 
howtrs^r,  are  disease  producing  and  the 
poultrynmiTV-ads  them  invading  his  flocks 
to  produce/  such  diseases  as  that  all  too 
common  /one,  roup.  Here,  we  find  the 
aetiveyybacteria  obtaining  access  to  the 
fowl/  head,  hiding  itself  in  all  the  cracks 
and  /crannies  of  that  complicated  part  of 
ird’s  anatomy  and  setting  up  an  fil¬ 
iation  that  is  doubly  hard  to  combat 


deep  seated  hiding  places  of  the  causa¬ 
tive  germs.  Having  no  means  of  convey¬ 
ing  her  food  to  her  mouth,  the  hen,  in 
her  search  for  something  eatable,  pokes 
her  head  into  everything.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  disease  germs  lingering  about 
find  access  to  her  interior  organs  through 
mouth  and  nostrils. 

We  may  put  into  a  third  class  of  dis¬ 
ease  producing  organisms  which  the  poul- 
tryman  is  called  upon  to  fight,  some  of 
gigantic  size,  as  compared  with  those  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of.  These  are  the  parasites 
that  inhabit  some  internal  organ  of  the 
fowl's  body.  They  range  in  size  from  the 
great  tapeworm  of  the  intestinal  tract  to 
the  pin-worm  of  the  blind  pouches  or  the 
air  sac  mite,  hardly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  If  we  speak  of  all  such  parasites 
as  “worms,”  the  number  that  inflict  fowls 
is  legion  and  it  is  strange  how  well  birds 
get  along  with  their  internal  boarders 
when  these  are  not  too  numerous. 

To  make  a  fourth  class  of  parasites  to 
which  the  poultryman  must  give  atten¬ 
tion,  those  external  ones  that  may  or  may 
not  spend  their  lives  upon  the  fowls’ 
bodies ;  the  common  lice,  the  depluming 
mites  and  the  more  vicious  red  mites — 
really  gray  mites  when  not  filled  with 
stolen  blood,  must  be  noted.  All  help  to 
make  up  the  foes  of  the  domestic  fowl 
and  a  considerable  part  of  which  would 
be  found  upon  examination  to  also  infest 
the  wild  birds.  It  is  probable  that  wild 
fowl  bring  to  the  poultry  yard  some  of 
its  worst  pests. 

It  would  be  a  boon  to  the  poltryman 
if  he  could  wipe  out  the  visible  and  in¬ 
visible  enemies  of  his  flocks  at  one  stroke, 
placing  something,  perhaps,  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  that  would  destroy  them.  When 
we  consider  the  numerous  varieties  of  the* 
parasites  to  be  done  away  with  and  their  j 
almost  countless  numbers  it  becomes  easy 
to  understand  that  such  a  boon  need  not 
be  expected.  Fortunately,  entire  free¬ 
dom  from  the  handicap  of  supporting- 
parasites  while  contributing  to  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  owner  is  not  any  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  it  is  feasible.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  a  chick  could  be  raised  to 
maturity  in  a  glass  cage  and  remain 
wholly  free  from  invading  organisms ; 
some,  at  least,  would  inherit  disease  or¬ 
ganisms  from  the  mother  hen  through 
the  egg.  A  reasonable  degree  of  freedom 
from  internal  and  external  parasites  must 
be  assured  the  hen,  however,  or  her  good 
intentions  toward  her  owner  will  be 
frustated. 

Whatever  their  nature  or  wherever 
their  home,  there  is  one  measure  which, 
if  it  could  be  carried  to  the  limit  of  its 
possibilities,  would  come  close  to  bringing 
about  entire  freedom  from  disease  in  the 
poultry  yard.  That  limit  may,  perhaps, 
be  nearly  or  quite  impossible  of  attain¬ 
ment,  but,  the  nearer  the  approach  to  it, 
the  less  that  loss  that  all  poultrymen  suf¬ 
fer  in  some  degree  from  preventable  sick¬ 
ness  in  their  flocks.  That  measure  may 
be  summed  up  in  all  its  details  in  the 
word  “sanitation”  and  sanitation  may  be 
defined  as  the  practice  of  cleanliness 
Cleanliness  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  main 
tain  in  poultry  quarters;  it  involves  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  the  countless  details 
which  the  care  of  poultry  involves  from 
the  time  that  the  chicks  leave  the  incu¬ 
bator  to  their  final  trip  to  market.  Even 
the  incubator  will  not  stay  clean  of  it¬ 
self,  eating  and  drinking  utensils  soon 
become  soiled  by  discharges  and  contami¬ 
nate  their  contents,  quarters  are  quickly 
fouled  if  not  given  attention,  yards  suffer 
the  same  fate  and  hold  in  their  upper 
layers  of  soil  embryo  parasites,  waiting  to 
again  obtain  entrance  to  living  bodies 
where  they  may  complete  theii^  cycle  of 
life.  No  one  measure  suffices  to  insure 
cleanliness  everywhere,  but  the  hoe,  the 
broom,  the  scrub  brush  and  the  pail  of 
hot  water  are  valuable  allies  in  the  fight 
against  disease  and  the  more  frequently 
they  are  called  upon  the  greater  the  num¬ 
ber  of  headaches  transferred  from  the 
poultry-keeper  to  those  unseen  enemies 
that  devour  his  profits. 


'ecause  of  the  difficulty  in  reaching  the 


WENE  BT.OOD-TESTED  breeding  flocks 
have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred  for  egg  production, 
health,  vigor  and  long  life  for  over  15  years.  During  these  years 
,  .  we  have  constantly  added  the  finest  bloodlines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchas- 
T  Jn£  f31£"  production  cockerels  from  the  Highest  Official  contest  Record 
•  ”  en e  customers  are  numbered  by  the  thousands  because  Wene  Chicks 
tww  profits  tor  their  owners.  The  reason  Wene  Chicks  make  Big  Profits  is 
e-n<i  are  easier  to  raise — lay  more  and  bigger  eggs  and  develop 

quicker  into  more  profitable  broilers  and  roasters. 


it 


"Prom  .Tati 


$21.60  A  DAY  NET  PROFIT 


1st  to  Aug.  1st  1935.  our  birds  netted  us  a  profit  above  feed  cost,  the  sum  total  of 
IT, 97 1.45.  This  for  a  flock  of  1,266  birds,  in  seven  months.  At  this  time  our 
April  pullets  are  producing  very  well,  their  eggs  grading  83%  number  ones. 
In  one  day.  this  flock  netted  us  above  feed  cost,  $21.60.  You  may  be  sure 
that  we  will  continue  to  keep  nothing  but  Wene  Chicks.”  Meerwald  Bros., 
South  Deiuiis,  N.  J. 


Meerwaid  Bros. 


260  EGG  FLOCK  AVERAGE  — "Here  are  some  of  our  own  records  on  chicks 
bought  from  you.  In  1932  we  had  a  flock  average  of  180  eggs  per  bird.  In 
1933  we  averaged  190  per  bird.  1934.  last-  year,  we  averaged  close  to  215 
eggs  per  bird  with  one  pen  of  200  birds  averaging  260  eggs.”  Harry  W. 
Staats.  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


A  NEW 


3- WAY  PROFIT  BREED  THAT  IS 
MAKING  HISTORY  FOR  HIGH  EGG 
PRODUCTION  AND  QUICK 
GROWTH— WENE  WYAN-ROCKS 


Wyan-Rcck  Pullet 


Our  most  outstanding  breeding  development  lias  been,  the  origination  of  the 
Wyan-Roek  Breed.  This  name  is  copyrighted  by  the  U.  S.  Gov.  and  there 
is  only  ONE  place  you  can  get  Wyan-Roek  Clucks — from  Wene  Chick  Farms. 
Impartial  tests  have  shown  that  Wene  Wyan-Books  reach  broiler  weight 
(21albs. )  10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds.  They  are  proving  to  he 
the  BIG  3-WAY  MONEY  MAKING  BREED — eggs — broilers  medium  roasters. 
Mr.  Crysier,  Fulton.  N.  Y..  writes  Jan.  12.  1935,  “My  unculled  flock  Wyan- 
Rock  pullets  began  laying  in  August  and  through  October,  November,  Decem¬ 
ber  averaged  the  same  as  the  New  York  Egg  Laying  Contest.”  Wa  have 
hundreds  of  letters  praising  the  laying- ability  of  our  Wyan-Rocks. 


WE  SELECT  50,000  LEGHORN  BREEDERS  FROM  1,000,000  HENS 


In  an  S-mile  square  radius  of  which  Wene  Chick  Farms  is  the  center  there  are  over  1,000,000 
Leghorn  Hens  on  Commercial  Egg  Farms.  Many  of  these  flocks  are  trapnested  every  day  and  have 
flock  averages  of  over  250  eggs.  From  these  1,000,000  hens  we  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  about 
50,000  breeding  hens — NO  PULLETS.  The  ixmltry  raisers  who  own  these  hens  make  their  living 
exclusively  from  selling  big,  fancy,  chalk  white  eggs.  These  flocks  are  proved  profit -producers  and 
the  chicks  from  them  carry  the  bloodlines  of  years  of  intensive  breeding. 

If  you  want  Leghorn  Chicks  that  will  quickly  develop  into  pullets  that  lay  eggs  that  bring  top 
market  prices,  then  get  Wene  Leghorn  Chicks  this  year  and  start  the  profits  rolling  in  next  Fall. 


WENE  CHICKS  HATCHED  EVERY 
DAY  OF  THE  YEAR 


Every  day  of  the  year  you  can  get  WEN0 
chicks  in  any  quantity  that  you  may  need.  Each 
and  every  one  with  a  100-iive  delivery  and  a  2- 
week  replacement  guarantee.  In  1935  over  3  mill¬ 
ion  Wene  Chicks  were  purchased  by  thousands 
of  regular  Wene  customers. 

We  hatch  7  straight  Breeds — S.  C.  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  and  White  Bocks.  New  Hampshire 
Reds.  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes  and  White 
Giants.  Also  the  famous  Wenecross  Wyan- 
Rocks,  Wenecross  Red-Rocks,  Wenecross  Bram- 
Rocks,  and  sex  guaranteed  S.  0.  White  Leghorn 
pullet  or  cockerel  chick*. 


20,000  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED 
BREEDERS 


New  Hampshire  Reds  are  sweeping  the  country 
With  their  popularity  and  WENE  CHICK 
FARMS  the  last  few  years  has  contracted  for 
the  eggs  of  many  of  the  finest  New  Hampshire 
Red  Breeding  flocks  in  New  England.  We  have  over 
20,000  breeders — ALL  OFFICIALLY  TESTED, 
no  re-actors  found. 


If  you  want  New  Hampshire  Reds  that  are 
the  real  thing,  that  carry  the  true  New 
Hampshire  Red  Blood,  then  order  Wene 
New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  this  year. 


SAVE  2c  PER  CHICK  BY 


!  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


*790  WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

v  ' _  Dent.  600.  Vineland.  Veiv  Jersn 


Dept.  600,  Vineland,  New  Jersey 


Please  send  your  BIG  NEW  Illustrated  FREE  1930 
Catalog  at  once. 


Name  . . . . 

R.F.D.  No . . . 

City  .  State 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


nl.’VM  4  STATE  Every  egg  hatched  m  our  piant  comes  from  a  breeder 

rijilSrlnB  SUPERVISED  that  has  been  selected  by  the  Penna.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Tube 
Agglutination  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — "Big  Type"  7  yrs.  State  Improvement  work,  $9.25- 100;  $90-1000. 
WHITE  ROOKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  R.  I.  REDS,  all  Breed¬ 
ers  true  to  type  &  carry  State  legbaud  for  selection  and  bloodtest,  $9.75-100;  $95-1000. 
NEW  HAM  PSH  IRES — Always  uniform  quality  make  real  profit  s,  $10.25- 100;  $100-1000. 
HEAVY  ASSORTED  for  BROILERS — No  Leghorns-  $7.50- 100:  $75- 1000. 
RED-ROCK  CROSS  BRED— Sex  linked  Hybred  Chicks  from  N.  H.  Red  Males 
crossed  with  Bar.  Rock  Females  resulting  in  increased  vigor,  rapid  growth.  Price- 
Dav  Old  Pullets  95%  accurate  $12.95-100;  $127.50-1000;  Day  Old  Cockerels  95% 
accurate,  $7.95-100;  $75.50-1000. 

SPECIAL  ACCREDITED  NEW  H A M PSH  I  RES- State  accredited  Eggs  direct  from 
State  of  N.  H.  under  personal  supervision  ol  University  of  N.  H.  Accredited  clean 
_ No  B.  W.  D. — No  reactors  for  10  years.  Outstanding  for  Vitality — Fast  growth — 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 


‘Largest  State-Supervised  Commercial  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.' 


TH0RNW00D  BLOODED  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  World's  Largest  Incubators  —  All  Bloodtested 


Back  of  our  Blooded  Chicks  are  the  Famous  Tancred,  Wyckoff,  Fish  el,"  Thompson,  Holter- 
man  and  other  world’s  finest  bloodlines.  Sensational  egg  production  and  large,  quick 
maturing  broilers  guarantee  highest  profits.-  Order  now  or  send  for  our 


Big  FREE  4-Color  Poultry  Book.,  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed 

AA-Select 

PRICES  PREPAID— PROMPT  DELIVERY  100  500 

Wli.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed..  .$  7  00  $34-50 
Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  8-00  38  00 

Bf.  Orps.,  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  White  Minorcas .  9-00  44  00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants. ...  10-00  48-  OO 

Assorted .  6-00  30-00 

TH0RNW00D,  INC.,  BOX  101  »S,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 


AAA-Exhibltion 

100  500 

$  8-00  $38-00 
9-00  44-00 

10-00  48-00 

I  I  00  52  OO 


$50  to  $150 

MORE  PROFIT 


2  to  4  dozen  extra 


eggs  per  hen  means 
$50.00  to  $150.00 
more  profit  from  100 
hens  at  NO  EX¬ 
TRA  Cost  to  YOU! 


i 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  shipped  to  the  Kraft  Bird  Co..  575 
Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  on  July  15, 
1935,  by  their  instructions,  12  male  ca¬ 
naries  in  yellow,  all  in_song,  for  which 
they  were  to  pay  me  $2.50  a  piece  or  $30 
a  dozen.  I  have  an  express  receipt.  I 
see  by  this  morning’s  Portland ,  Me.,  Press 
Herald  an  advertisement  for  people  to 
raise  birds  for  them.  K.  c. 

Maine. 

The  advertisement  and  printed  litera¬ 
ture  promises :  “We  supply  birds,  cages 
and  instructions,  etc-.,  and  guarantee  to 
buy  all  you  raise.’’  Their  letter-head  also 
carries  the  address  5  East  14th  St.,  New 
York. 

After  much  delay  the  Kraft  Bird  Co. 
write  that  the  company  is  under  new 
management  and  are  not  responsible  for 
debts  of  the  old  owners  but  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  their  name  clean  feel  the  party 
is  entitled  to  settlement  and  ask  what 
would  be  a  fair  price  to  balance  the  ac¬ 
count.  The  shipper  requested  the  amount 
promised — $30.  We  have  other  com¬ 
plaints. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
charged  Lawrence  C.  (Max)  Kraft  and 
Rose  Kraft,  co-partners,  trading  under 
the  name  of  Kraft  Bird  Co.  and  Kraft 
Pet  Shops,  579  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  X. 
Y'.,  to  discontinue  false  and  misleading 
advertising  in  promoting  the  sale  of  ca¬ 
naries.  The  Krafts  had  made  the  repre¬ 
sentation  that  they  had  been  breeders  of 
canaries  for  1G  years  and  their  shipments 
averaged  1,000  birds  per  day  over  a 
period  of  several  years  and  that  they  han¬ 
dled  as  many  as  300.000  canaries  in  a 
single  year.  They  also  advertised  as  the 
largest  breeders  and  distributors  of  ca¬ 
naries  in  America,  which  was  not  a  fact. 
All  of  the  other  representations  were  con¬ 
trary  to  fact  and  untrue  and  they  have 
agreed  to  discontinue  the  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  statements. 

Ten  years  ago  I  bought  a  building  lot 
from  the  Weybridge  Realty  Co.,  in  Great 
Keck,  Long  Island.  I  paid  $2,500.  and 
by  now  have  paid  more  than  $1,000  plus 
interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  and  taxes. 
At  the  time  of  making  the  purchase,  their 
sales  manager,  Irving  Rosenberg,  made  a 
written  agreement  with  me  that  if  1  was 
unable  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance,  then  it  would  only  be  necessary 
for  me  to  pay  6  per  cent  interest  on  any 
items  that  may  become  due  until  such 
time  as  I  sold  the  property  when  all  in¬ 
terest  accumulations  would  be  deducted 
from  the  sales  price.  I  am  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  I  cannot  pay  the  interest  but 
the  company  refuses  to  recognize  the 
agreement  and  threatens  foreclosure.  I 
have  even  offered  to  deed  the  property 
back  to  them  but  they  refuse.  Can  you 
help  me?  c.  R.  N. 

Connecticut. 

Weybridge  Realty  Co.  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  Irving  Rosenberg  had  no  au¬ 
thority  to  make  any  such  agreement  and 
besides  its  contract  with  the  buyer  con¬ 
tained  a  specific  provision  that  agree¬ 
ments  were  set  forth  in  the  contract  it¬ 
self  and  that  no  representations  or  state¬ 
ments  made  by  any  other  person  were  in 
any  respect  binding  on  the  corporation. 

We  consider  such  a  position  as  hiding 
behind  the  skirts  of  a  time-worn  legal 
fiction.  Irving  Rosenberg  was  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  the  E.  A.  White  organization 
which,  we  are  advised,  was  acting  at  the 
time  as  managing  and  collecting  agent  for 
Weybridge  Realty  Co.  Any  business  man 
would  be  perfectly  justified  in  assuming 
Mr.  Rosenberg's  authority  to  make  such 
an  agreement  but  because  of  a  few  lines 
of  fine  print  in  the  contract  of  purchase, 
the  company  now  refuses  even  to  take 
back  the  property. 

Too  much  emphasis  can  never  be 
placed  on  the  importance  of  reading  all 
contracts  carefully  before  signing  on  the 
dotted  line. 

I  have  received  literature  from  the 
Typists’  Association  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Are 
they  reliable?  M.  F. 

New  York. 

We  consider  the  claims  of  the  Typists' 
Association  misleading.  They  advertise 
that  a  person  could  learn  more  from  its 
manual  in  regard  to  typing  essentials  in 
a  half  hour  than  from  a  commercial 
course  of  two  years,  and  that  there  was 
a  vast  amount  of  profit  in  the  business  of 
typing  manuscripts ;  that  the  pay  for 
typing  same  was  sure  and  came  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  claims  were  so  full  of  mis¬ 
representations  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  insisted  on  eliminating  these  mis¬ 
leading  statements  from  all  literature  and 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  term  “as¬ 
sociation”  when  no  association  existed. 


A  man  pays  cash  for  a  certain  working 
interest  in  an  oil  well.  The  document  I 
describing  the  well  does  not  guarantee 
any  certain  amount  of  production. 
Neither  does  the  deed  to  the  working  in¬ 
terest.  The  seller  is  president  of  a  promi¬ 
nent  oil  royalty  company.  lie  represented 
before  three  witnesses  that  the  well  is  a 
flowing  well,  has  run  just  long  enough  to 
be  considered  a  well  of  settled  production, 
is  paying  $50  per  month  or  more  royalty 
on  the  interest  the  buyer  purchases  and 
the  principal  will  be  returned  in  the  form 
of  these  monthly  payments  in  24  or  25 
months.  This  interest  was  bought  in 
August.  In  August  and  September  the 
well  was  cleaned  out  and  in  October  a 
pump  was  installed  because  the  well  had 
gone  off  on  production.  The  July  check 
was  $53,  August  $37,  September  $17.  Oc¬ 
tober  $9.  November  none.  Can  this 
royalty  company  be  made  to  take  this 
interest  back  and  return  the  money  paid 
for  it.  w.  E.  m. 

Xew  York. 

The  courts  of  this  State  appear  to  be 
bound  by  a  rule  that  a  fraud  suit  can¬ 
not  be  based  on  any  representation  as  to 
the  future  which  later  turns  out  to  be  un¬ 
true.  Distinction  is  made  between  a  false 
statement  of  a  present  existing  fact  and 
an  expression  as  to  what  will  or  might 
happen  in  the  future.  The  latter  is  char¬ 
acterized  as  “sales’  puffs’’  and  a  buyer 
is  presumed  to  act  on  such  promises  at 
his  own  risk. 

We  have  already  brought  cases  similar 
to  this  one  and  involving  oil  royalties  to 
the  attention  of  the  Attorney-General’s 
office  but  they  claim  that  unless  the 
buyer  can  prove  a  misrepresentation  of 
a  present  existing  fact,  he  cannot  even 
bring  a  civil  suit  for  damages,  much  less 
a  criminal  prosecution  for  fraud. 


Will  you  tell  me  about  the  proposition 
of  the  United  Mushroom  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
and  their  “super-spawn?”  K.  G.  M. 

Xew  York. 

The  growing  of  mushrooms  is  highly 
standarized.  They  can  be  grown  and 
there  are  several  good  books  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  claims  of  J.  Harold  Booth, 
who  operates  under  the  name  of  United 
Mushroom  Co.,  have  been  rightly  eur- 
talied  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
however  he  has  been  selling  mushroom 
spawn  and  instructions  for  growing  mush¬ 
rooms  under  the  claim  that  cultivation  is 
easy  and  requii’es  very  little  time,  and 
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Sh£\  makes  eggs  out  of  food  and  shells  out 
of  lihjc.  Give  her  pientjr  of  good  feed  to 
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Limestone  Products  Corp.  of  America 


Dept.  251 


Newton,  N.  J. 


nALCITE 

Lmrystals 


THE  2 -IN-1  POULTRY  GRIT 


Sil 


25  Years'  Experience 
M a  hes  Them  Good 


8,000  Blood-Tested  Breeders 


Personally  culled,  blood-tested  and  mated  by 
Z.  C.  JJrumm,  well  known  as  a  breeder  of  long 
experience.  Early  chicks  from  these  quality 
Matings  will  give  you  a  flying  start. 


that  they  grow  quickly,  maturing  prac¬ 
tically  over  night.  They  advertised  quick 
results  from  “super-spawn”  and  that 
profitable  crops  could  be  produced  under 
conditions  unfavorable  to  mushroom 
growth  or  in  beds  about  a  grower's 
premises.  lie  also  claimed  his  system 
made  the  work  practically  odorless.  Mr. 
Booth  lias  been  ordered  to  discontinue  the 
highly-colored  advertising  which  is  false 
and  misleading,  and  the  truth  of  which 


Immediate  Delivery,  Feb.  4th  and  11th 

50  lOO  400  lOOO 

New  Hampshires  $6.50  $11.90  $45.60  $109.00 
Rhode  Island  Reds  6.00  10.80  41.20  98.00 

White  Leghorns  .  6.00  10.80  41.20  98.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  .  6.00  10.80  41.20  98.00 

Shipped  Postpaid  —  100%  Safe 
Arrival  Guaranteed 

Send  money  order  or  check  today,  or  write 
for  free  Folder  and  complete  Price  List,  quot¬ 
ing  prices  on  Black  Jersey  Giants,  Barred 
(Rock-Red)  Cross,  White  Wyandottes  and 
White  Rocks,  as  well  as  the  above  breeds. 


he  admits. 


We  wish  to  warn  our  readers  that  we 
have  had  several  complaints  that  a  man 
using  the  name  “Hildebrand”  is  going 
through  the  country  soliciting  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  The  Rural  Xew-Yorker.  It  is 
alleged  he  issues  a  receipt  on  which  ap¬ 
pears  the  name  Union  Circulation  Co.,  5 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  He  is  not 
authorized  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  take  subscriptions  and  the  Union  Cir¬ 
culation  Co.  claim  “Hildebrand”  is  not 
their  agent. 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  interest 
you  took  and  the  aid  you  gave  in  my 
ease.  On  January  G  I  received  a  check 
for  $15  which  is  the  full  amount  that  I 
paid  them.  I  know  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  aid  you  gave  I  would  have 
never  received  this.  I  wrote  them  a 
number  of  letters  asking  them  for  the 
money  but  each  time  they  refused  me.  If 
you  will  send  me  a  bill  of  all  the  expenses 
and  the  cost  of  the  aid  you  gave  in  this 
case  I  will  gladly  send  you  the  money. 

New  York.  E.  V. 

We  have  no  bill  for  expense  or  service. 
We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being 
helpful  in  the  matter. 


John  Tirlby  Rogers  advertised  in  the 
Cleveland  papers  for  a  partner  to  invest 
$200.  A  citizen  answered  the  advertise¬ 
ment  and  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Rogers,  paying  him  $200  on  account,  the 
balance  to  be  paid  the  following  day. 
However,  Rogers  was  not  at  the  hotel 
and  complaint  against  him  was  broadcast. 
He  was  found  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  but  was 
released  before  a  pending  warrant  could 
reach  the  Dayton  authorities  and  was 
said  to  have  gone  to  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
but  has  not  been  found. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 


2.  C.  DRUMM,  MANAGER 

Box  G  Clinton,  N.  J. 


JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Founder 
Box  R  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Your  1936  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Ready ,  write. 


NEW 

ENGLAND 

|>OULTRYMAN 


TO  MAKE  MORE 
LEARN  MORE 

Read  the  New  England  Poultryman 
I  Magazine,  published  for  the  poultry 
J  raisers  of  the  Northeast.  Its  articles 
i  so  helpful  and  reliable,  that 
Colleges  use  copies  as  textbooks.  Its 
editorial  staff  includes  such  emi¬ 
nent  teachers  as  Prof.  T.  I!.  Charles. 
Prof.  Roy  E.  Jones  and  others;  such 
breeders  as  Andrew  Christie,  A.  B. 
Hall  and  Harold  Tompkins. — (Over 
600  pages  a  year). 

TRIAL  OFFER  3  Mos.  for  25  cts. 


Send  25c  (coin  or  stamps)  for  3  mos.  trial:  or 
$1.00  bill  or  check  for  full  year. 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 

4-A  Park  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Best  Poultry  Paper  6?s‘Iues  10* 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  50c.  for  3  years  or  10c.  forG  months  fcW'® 
trial.  Agentswanted,  American  Poultry  Jour-  mr  W 
nal  540  S.  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois  mLemJi 
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pGG  MOjSEY!  That’s  what  you  want! 
A-*  And  that  is  what  you  get  when  you  buy 
Cobb’s  chicks.  These  birds  have  proved 
and  are  proving  themselves  in  poultrymeu’s 
houses  aud  laying  contests.  Why  else  have 
we  grown  300%  in  5  years?  Big  baskets 
heaped  with  big  brown  eggs  spell  your  in¬ 
come  and  your  profits.  Barred  Rocks  that 
have  won  best  pens  at  Storrs  four  years 
iu  tli©  past  six  and  Reds  which  lead  the 
nation’s  contests  today  (our  pen  of  "Flock 
Mating  Rainbow,”  a  13c  chick,  is  high¬ 
est  Red  contest  pen  in  the  country  as  this 
goes  to  press)  insure  your  profit  for  1936. 
NEVER  A  REACTOR  IN  NINE  YEARS 
Our  guarantee  protects  you.  You  Can’t 
lose.  Send  for  free  catalog  and  guarantee. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 

350  Great  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


ROCKS 


CHICKS  1 1 


We  sell  chicks  with  a  background — chicks 
with  a  future. 

Every  egg  from  our  own  4,200  breeders — 
nothing  under  24  oz.  set — no  reactors — -liva¬ 
bility  guarantee  95%  thru  three  weeks.  Send 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

Box  R,  Torrey  St.,  Brockton,  Mast. 


f  HATCHES 
TWICE  A  WEEK, 


NEW  JERSEY  CERTIFIED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

ALL  FLOCKS  MATED  WITH 
R.O.P.  MALES.  B.W.D. 
TESTED  AND  CUILEO  UNDER 
SUPERVISION  NEW  JERSEY 
BUREAU  OF  MARKETS. 
VARIETIES- BABY  CHICKS. 


HATCHERY 

4 A3  ANNABELLE  AVE 

I'TRENTON.N.J 


EGG  CARTONS 


3x4  and  2x6  Size* 
(3x4  Illustrated) 

PRINTED  in  STOCK 

or 

SPECIAL  PRINTING 

Write  for  Prices 


QUIT  WORRYING 

about  MITES  and  BLUE  BUGS 

^MENARHJS.  PNCEAYEAR% 

is  quoronteed 

CARBOL/NEUM  to  kit/'em  and  i 

Write  tor  Circular  keep  em  out! 
CARBOUNEUMJNOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MILWAUKEE.WIS.™'  11 


YanDuze& 

OtcU 


WHITE  LECHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

95%  livability  to  3  weeks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Business-like  birds  for  large 
and  small  flocks.  Big  broilers, 
iiusky,  persistent  layers  —  famous 
for  health  and  production  of  large 
Get  m  on  tlie  profits  with  a  Van  Duzer 
Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM— New  York  State’s 
Largest  Certified  Hatchery,  8m  24,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


eggs. 

flock. 


TREXLAYER  LEGHORNS 

Proven  consistent  layers  of  large  white  eggs 
in  profitable  quantities.  15.000  White  Leghorns 
in  our  flocks  from  which  our  breeders  are 
selected.  We  hatch  only  from  our  own  eggs. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

Trexler  Farms,  Box  B,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Healthy — Vigorous — No  BWI).  Fully  Guaranteed  BIG 
TV  PE  Trapnested  White  Leghorns — Frostproof  Brown 
Leghorns — Giant  Black  Minorca® — Partridge.  White. 
Barred  Rocks — Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes — Beds 
&  N.  11  Reds — Sesed  chicks — Freo  Catalog. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  v 

SUNNYBROOK  CHIQ 

From  New  England  bred  R.  W.  D. 

Hampshire  Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  If 
horns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  cross  , 
and  pullets.  Hatches  every  week.  100%' 

Adjustment  on  losses  up  to  two  weeks. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FAR 
A.  Howard  Fingar,  -  Hudi 


Customers  won  $2858  in  Chick  Growing^ 
pallet  details  on  1936  Contest.  600  R.O.l^  _ 
from  200-328  Egg  Hcns.Official  Records  253to^ 
Eggs.  Freo  Brooding  Bui.  Honest  Prices.  F  ree  Cl 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Bx.  124  Metropolis. 


INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES 

Tree  Ripened 

direct  from  first,  prize  jnoo  Bushel. 

WINNER  GROWERS  of  FLORI  DA  EXpress  Prepaid 

Marvelous  flavor — full  of  juice,  supply  needed  vitamins 
in*  Winter.  Can  assort  with  grapefruit,  tangerines,  few 
kmnauats.  Just  like  you  picked  them  yourself. 

Write  for  full  price  list.  Bonded  shippers. 

CHESTER  GROVES,  City  Point,  Florida 


COMPLETE 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  PLANT-- 


If  you  have  no  electricity  now,  write  for  full  de¬ 
tails  of  this  amazing  new  outfit. 

JAY  DREHER  CORPORATION 
111  Eighth  Avenue  w Atkins 9-1140  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sl^LIVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Establislied  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

'Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KKAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

lloxt’O,  West  "Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


TOP  PRICES  AND  PROMPT  RETURNS 

Paid  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 

IE3  Gr  Gr  S 

"The  House  of  Merit ” 

JOHN  DUPONT  &  COMPANY 
67  Gansevoort  SI.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  18  77 


PERRICH  BROS. 

Handles  all  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables.  Strictly  consign¬ 
ment.  Personal  service. 

Daily  Returns  to  our  Shippers 

272-274  Washington  St.,  New  York 

Trading  Members  Branch:  103-105  Murray  St,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


We  are  in  the 
market  for  more 
TOP  PRICES— PROMPT  RETURNS 
Ship  to 

"The  Square  Deal  House ” 

ZIMMER  &  DUNKAK,  Inc. 

173  Dusuie  Street  New  York  City 
Established  1885 


Receive  all  grades — paying  premiums  for  fancy — 
a  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  retail  trade. 
Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS  Inc. 

S  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  1898 


For  Really  Good  Service — Ship  Your 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

to  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Co.,  Inc. 

293  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Who  Have.  Been  in  Business  Since  1885 
Quotations  and  stamps  or  stencils  cheerfully  given  upon  request 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  by  middle-aged  man; 

one  able  to  help  milk  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  COUPLE  for  Long  Island  farm  on  main 
highway;  sell  feedstuffs  and  operate  road- 
stand;  also  experienced  with  pigs  and  making 
sausage;  a  share  proposition.  ADVERTISER 
1270,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  work  on  farm;  all 
year;  board  and  laundry;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  man,  40-55  years  old  to 
farm  part  on  shares,  part  for  wages,  on  40- 
acre  farm,  where  all  kinds  of  crops  are  grown; 
write  particulars.  H.  LEISTNER.  R.  D.  1, 
(Forest  Grove),  Vineland,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — Christian  home  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y’..  wants  girl  for  general  housework;  two 
in  family,  no  children;  modern  conveniences, 
electric  washer  and  ironer;  one  who  can  drive 
car  preferred;  $25  monthly.  ADVERTISER 
1278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  refined  young  woman 
general  housework,  laundry  with  washing  ma¬ 
chine;  room,  private  bath;  references;  state 
wages  expected;  permanent  position.  MRS. 
TENNEY,  Summit  Road,  Verona,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  experienced  in  care  of 
laying  stock  and  brooding;  house  on  place; 
Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  send  references  and  wages 
expected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1282, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  thoroughly  experienced  in  poul¬ 
try;  woman,  cook,  housework;  $50  monthly 
and  board;  references.  ADVERTISER  1283, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Wife  general  housework;  husband 
thoroughly  experienced  all  kinds  farm  work, 
good  teamster  and  milker;  write  stating  details 
and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  1284,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSE  WORKER  to  live  in;  family 
of  two  adults,  three  children;  $25  per  month, 
increase  if  satisfactory.  ADVERTISER  1287, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK.  HOUSE  WORKER,  girl  or  young  woman. 

fond  of  children;  room,  hath.  $40;  references; 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  1288.  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


CARETAKER,  COUPLE,  no  children;  man  to 
be  capable  of  making  building  repairs  and 
gardening  in  general;  woman  to  do  general 
housework  and  cooking;  state  age,  salary  and 
when  available;  give  references  and  full  quali¬ 
fications  in  first  letter;  location  Greene  County. 
ADVERTISER  1292,  .care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  IIOUSEWORKER  for  family  or  four. 

good  plain  cook,  assist  with  children;  $35  to 
start.  BOX  357.  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  or  young  man  who  prefers  good 
home  to  wages;  work  on  poultry  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1295,  care  .  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER’S  HELPER  wanted;  good  home  and 
$15  month.  SLOAT,  Springfield  Ave.,  West- 
field,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Ambitious  young  woman  willing  to 
do  any  housework  and  some  office  work;  no 
shorthand  or  typing;  home  provided;  state  edu¬ 
cation,  wages;  30  miles  Manhattan;  North  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  1303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


AA’ANTED — Woman,  25  to  40.  general  house¬ 
work;  start  $25,  board,  private  room,  bath; 
Christian  family,  4  adults;  state  age.  experience, 
references.  ANDREWS.  (J  Hewitt  Road,  Rock¬ 
ville  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  NEAT,  refined,  general  housework,  an¬ 
swer  telephone,  plain  cooking;  2  adults  in 
family;  nice  quiet  girl  who  would  appreciate 
good  home;  twenty  dollars  to  start;  write  DR. 
IDA  FEIN  BLOOM,  1575  President  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

ENERGETIC  SINGLE  man  for  Guernsey  dairy, 
understand  cows,  Grade  A  production;  require 
personality  for  increasing  sales  and  collections; 
no  liquor  nor  tobacco;  car  license,  $50  and  board 
to  start;  prospects  if  successful;  references.  AD- 
'  VEETISER  1302,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRESH  EGGS  WANTED 

Farmers,  Poultry  men:  Write  us  for  tags  and  Shipping  in¬ 
structions.  AVe  need  fresh  eggs  every  week.  Largest  fresh 
egg  distributors,  established  1910.  Payment  in  24  hours. 

KRENRICH-BRITTEN  CO.,  INC., 

177  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS.  Inc. 
2291  12th  Avenue  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Shipping  1  nyx  on  Request — Established  ISSo 


SHIP  YOUK  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  HIIENNEK  &  SONS 
858  Green wieh  St.  New  York  City 


AA’ANTED  —  Experienced  woman  for  general 
housework  in  country;  two  adults,  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Northern  Jersey;  wages  $35.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  1304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AVANTED  on  large  farm  in  Morris 
County.  N.  J.;  man,  dairy;  wife,  light  house¬ 
work:  $50  per  month,  rooms  and  hoard.  Applv 
ADVERTISER  1305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEAVORKER,  plain  cook,  white 
woman,  neat  and  fond  of  children;  family  of 
five;  salary  $35,  with  excellent  accommoda¬ 
tions:  AVesteliester  County:  state  qualifications 
and  references.  ADA'ERTISER  1307,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SHIP  YOUR  AVHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  AV.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAB  TO 

17  Jav  St.  New  York  City 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  Is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.!  Address  PLACING  OPT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY". 

DATTCDIFC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DAI  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 

diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  l’lapts,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


uaranteed. 

Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco,  five  pounds 
$1.00,  Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  box 
cigars  free.  Carlton  Tobacco  Co.,  Paducah,  Kentucky 

PRINTING  * 

Letter  Heads  &  Envelopes 
81x11  (3  lines  type)  4x9A 

HOWARD  ELMORE  ;  350  W.  31st  St.,  Hew  York  City 
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CIDER 


PRESSES,  GRATERS,  PC  MTS, 
SCREENS,  FILTERS  and  too 
other  articles  for  cider  mills. 
Booklet  free  tells  how  one 
man  made  $400.00  with  roadside  mill  and  how  to  keep 
eider  sweet  and  make  vinegar  quickly. 

PALMER  BROS.  -  -  COS  COR,  CONN. 

Warwick,  N.  Y.  Views,  Shade,  home  or 

jug.  ITice  $4,500,  HARRY  VAIL. 

CHOI  >E  RED  CHEWING  8  lbs  ;  |Fancy-  Er-°"n 


either  $1.00. 


Italian  J;  Golden  Bur- 

Bert  Choate,  Hickman,  ky. 


'tk  ^  D  Gem  and  6  blades,  25c.  Blades,  K>-26c. 

Hifc  W  Sw  ;ln  types.  Kirby  Co.,  E.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

—good  sideline,  pleasure,  profit. 
Send  $1.00  for  one  year  sub 
scription  and  190  page  book 
''irst  Lessons  in  Beekeeping.”  Catalog  free. 

ttERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  lllinola 


EES 


POULTRYMAN  AV II O  does  eaponizing,  also  girl 
or  woman  for  general  housework;  write  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  AYIL- 
LETT’S  FARM,  Demarest,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Dairyman,  teamster,  single,  middle- 
aged;  $30  per  month  and  board.  II.  HALL, 
Y'ountau’s  Farms,  New  Scotland,  Albany  County, 
N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Houseworker  who  can  cook  and  do 
laundry  work,  all  electric  appliances;  sepa¬ 
rate  room  and  bath;  two  adults,  two  children; 
$45  per  month  to  start.  FEIDELSON,  321  N. 
Forest  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y’. 


AVANTED — (1)  cook,  (2)  chambermaid-waitress, 
(3)  nursemaid;  only  experienced  help  con¬ 
sidered;  country;  conveniences.  ADA’ERTISER 
1311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN  DESIRES  work  on  poultry  farm,  some  ex¬ 
perience;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
1220,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  OF  10  years’  experience  desires 
change:  sober  and  thoroughly  dependable,  sin¬ 
gle.  ADVERTISER  1231,  care  Rural  New- 
A’orker. 


FARMERETTE,  18,  DESIRES  job  on  farm  as 
general  helper:  good  milker,  teamster,  excellent 
references.  MARIAN  ACKERMAN,  R.  D.  3, 
Bangor,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  scientific,  col¬ 
lege  trained,  dairy,  fruit,  manager,  veterina¬ 
rian,  poultry  surgeon,  farm  engineer,  accounting, 
bookkeeping:  40,  married;  go  single;  no  liquor, 
tobacco;  references;  modern  farm,  commercial, 
private;  Pennsylvania.  A'irgiuia,  Ohio;  go  any¬ 
where.  ADVERTISER  1310,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  PROTESTANT  American,  re¬ 
fined,  efficient,  wants  work  witli  elderly  cou¬ 
ple  or  elderly  man:  references:  good  Christian 
home  essential,  ADVERTISER  1280,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  CARPENTER,  painter,  single, 
reliable,  wishes  position.  PALMER,  Box  440, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION !  POULTRY  industry — Alan,  exten¬ 
sive  experience,  successful  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  young,  personable,  educated,  executive 
type,  particularly  adapted  for  feed  concern  or 
allied  lines;  decent  salary  and  future  necessary; 
write  fully.  ADVERTISER  1279,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITIONS  AVANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men.  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners.  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL.  Farm  School,  Pa. 


172-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  in  AVellsboro.  l’a.; 

good  buildings,  stock,  equipment,  3  springs, 
streams,  fruit,  woodland:  if  interested  write 
owner,  SARA  HANES,  Butler  Ave.,  Ambler.  I’a. 


AVANTED — Two  to  five  acres,  adjoining  pond  or 
stream,  within  100  miles  of  New  York:  must 
be  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  1285,  care  Rural 
New-l’orker. 


FOR  SALE — On  Long  Island,  chicken  farm,  3 
acres,  house,  1.400  layers;  home  market,  most¬ 
ly  all  retail:  $1,800  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 
ADArERTISER  1291,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — 100-acre  fruit,  truck  and  general  farm : 

East-central  New  Jersey;  40  miles  New  York 
City.  GIBSON,  8  Roosevelt  St.,  South  River, 
N.  J. 


THIRTl’-ACRE  FARM.  buildings,  concrete 
road  frontage,  near  court-house  town;  level, 
no  stones.  ANNA  HUNKER,  Georgetown.  Del. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARD  manager,  agricul¬ 
tural  school  graduate;  10  years’  experience. 
ADA’ERTISER  1280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  livestock;  Scandi¬ 
navian,  married;  now  or  later.  ADVERTISER 
1289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FATHER  and  son,  will  operate 
equipped  fruit  and  dairy  farm  on  shares; 
would  consider  wages.  ADVERTISER  1294,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  22,  wants  job  on  chicken  farm. 
J.  IIALEY",  Amawalk,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  man  wants  work  at 
once  on  farm:  fair  wages  and  living  quarters; 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  1290,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LIKE  HEARING  from  party  wanting  working 
partner,  poultry  business,  April  1;  prefer  hear¬ 
ing  from  bachelor,  either  sex.  ADA’ERTISER 
1298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm  position,  test  milker,  team¬ 
ster,  poultry  experience;  steady,  32,  prefer 
I  New  Hampshire,  A’ermont;  state  wages.  AD- 
|  A’ERTISEIt  1299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AY  OMAN  desires  housework  in 
I  small  adult  family.  ADA’ERTISER,  92  De 
Russey  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  CATTLE,  SHEEP  and  horse  sales  and  feeding 
expert  wants  steady  position  with  dealer  or 
j  large  commercial  stock  farm;  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  write  ADA’ERTISER  1308,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  34  years  old,  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  itositioii;  experienced,  agricultural 
.  college  graduate;'  will  .consider  working  on 
j  shares.,  BOX  409.’  159  East  34tli  St.,  New. York.  • 1 

|  HOLLANDER,  MARRIED,  small  family,  wishes  ; 

I  to  work  farm  on  share  basis  or  by.  year  or  as 
!  manager:  excellent  milkers,  best  of  references’. 
ADA'ERTISER  1300.  care  Rural*  New-Yorker. 

AA’ORKIXG  MANAGER,  college  graduate,  fully 
experienced.'  especially  dairying  and  poultry: 
prefer  registered  Guernseys;  would  consider 
moderate  salary  and  percentage  on  "first-class 
place;  references.  ADA’ERTISER  1301,  care 
Rural  New- Y’orker. 


POULTRY’MAN.  MARK! K1 ).  reliable,  competent, 
wishes  position.  JANSEN.  39-02  Bel!  Ave., 
Bay  side,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


AA’ORKING  FARM  foreman  or  herd  manager; 
life  experience,  married. '  excellent  references, 

1  Cornell  certificate  of  dairy  proficiency.  Care 
HOLMES,  R.  F.  D.,  AA'est  Hartford,  Conn. 

j  HOUSEKEEPER.  CULTURED.  American,  mid- 
)  dle-aged,  "excellent  cook,  expert  with  flowers, 

I  dogs;  adults,  country.  ADA'ERTISER  1300,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  on  Long  Island. 

eight-room  house,  barn,  outbuildings,  gas. 
electricity;  State  road.  ADVERTISER  1297. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  BARGAIN  —  For  sale  well-known  dairy  and 
boarding  farm,  72  acres;  $2,000  cash*  rest 
I  on  mortgage.  0.  VORPAHL,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


RIA’ER  A’lEAV  roadstand  and  12-acre  State  road 
poultry  farm;  cozy  and  homelike  7-room  cot¬ 
tage;  electricity,  water  piped;  shed  and  barn: 
poultry  house;  three  bus  lines  pass  door;  near 
village;  taken  on  foreclosure;  price  now  $1,800. 
$500  cash.  DAA’ID  DUDLEY,  Owner,  4  School 
Street,  Concord,  N.  H. 

- — _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

j  FOR  SALE — 40-acre  poultry  and  truck  farm,  2 
j  miles  from  county  seat;  7-room  bungalow 
;  house  and  basement,  2-c-ar  garage,  barn,  poultry, 
brooder  houses,  turkey  shed,  30  acres  cleared, 
fenced,  10  acres  timber;  electric  lights,  running 
water;  price  $5,000:  full  particulars  on  request. 
GEO.  AAT.  SHAFFER,  Denton,  Md. 


FARM — 250  acres,  Sussex  County,  N.  J.,  avail¬ 
able  on  shares  April  1  to  good  dairyman 
farmer  having  two  or  more  milkers  in  family: 
state  fully  experience,  family,  farm  equipment 
or  available  cash.  FRANK  LITTLE,  South 
Orange,  N.  J. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


GUARANTEED  PURE  ATermont  honey,  5-pound 
pail  $1.10,  2  5-pound  pails  $2.  5  pounds  with 
comb  $1.25,  postpaid.  Healthy  sweet.  FRANK 
MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


HONEY  —  Choice  new  white  clover  $4.80  per 
00-1  b.  can,  two  $9.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta. 


BLACK  AVALNUT  kernels.  2  pounds  $1.25,  post¬ 
paid;  pecan  kernels  $1.35  postpaid;  whole 
black  walnuts  $2.50  for  80-pound  bag,  not  pre¬ 
paid;  fresh,  clean,  high  quality.  H.  F.  STOKE. 
Roanoke.  A’irgiuia. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges 
or  grapefruit,  not  artificially  colored,  de¬ 
livered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per  bushel. 
THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes.  Florida. 


GOOD  PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  soft 
sugar  $1.50  per  5-lb.  pail;  delivered  third 
I  zone^.  SCHUYLER  AVINSLOAV,  Stony  Creek. 


;  HONEY  —  Fine  quality  buckwheat,  iiciuid  or 
>  crystallized,  60  lbs.  $4.20.  A.  J.  NORMAN 
!  Geneva,  N.  Y'. 


FIA'E-POUND  PAIL  extra  fanev  honey  $1  post¬ 
paid:  six  pails  $5.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS. 
Buckland,  Mass. 


AA'ERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  60  ibs. 

$5.40,  not  prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  shin 
C.O.D.  II.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


FARM  HERD,  dairy  manager,  college  graduate, 
10  years’  experience:  references;  interview; 
state  details  iu  first  letter:  all  letters  answered. 
CHARLES  RADOMSKI,  Moutville,  X.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARMS — Building  and  Loan  Association  in  South 
Jersey  offers  a  few  remaining  farms  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices;  purchaser  .gets  commission  usually 
paid  agent:  write  for  particulars.  ADA'ERTISER 
1252.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


95  ACRES.  ROUTE  14,  three  miles  north  AA'at- 
kins  Glen;  tourists  club-hall,  chickens,  fruit 
land:  reasonable  terms.  MRS.  E.  C.  GABRIEL, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


148- ACRE  A’ALLEY  dairy-produce  farm;  best 
cultivation,  fine  location,  good  buildings;  price 
half  value;  might  rent;  4%  mortgage.  VALLEY 
LEA,  Box  54,  Dryden,  X.  Y. 


FULLY  ESTABLISHED  flower  farm  for  sale  at 
sacrifice  due  to  owner’s  health;  main  highway 
between  Hartford  and  Saybrook;  seven  miles  to 
seashore;  more  than  $5,000  stock;  12-room  co¬ 
lonial  house,  modern  conveniences,  large  barn, 
show-room,  greenhouse,  completely  stocked;  all 
buildings  good  condition:  65  acres  land;  price 
$16,000,  cash  $8. 000,  remainder  on  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  LOUIS  RABINAK,  341  South  Alain  St., 
Deep  River,  Conn. 


2S4-ACRE  MADISON  County  dairy  farm,  170 
acres  productive  tillage,  102  pasture,  12 
woods;  attractive  main  house.  2  tenant,  houses; 
100-foot  barn,  46-cow  concrete  stable;  buildings 
have  electricity  and  running  water:  $10,000; 
easy  finance  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


149  ACRES,  GOOD  soil,  running  water,  125-foot 
basement  barn,  stock,  tools,  new  tractor,  on 
improved  roads.  HENRY  A.  HOAA’ARD,  R.  F.  D. 
3,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


$25  ACRE — 7 Vi  to  9 I 5 -acre  plots,  wooded  land, 
no  swamp,  good  road,  for  poultry,  gardening; 
terms:  also  9-acre  farm,  9-room  house,  near  beau¬ 
tiful  lake.  State  park,  hard  road,  for  Summer 
roomers,  roadside  market,  poultry,  gardening; 
$2,850,  $700  cash,  terms.  SAFRAXEK,  R.  4, 
A’ineland,  N.  J. 


AA’AXTED  TO  RENT  farm  in  Dutchess,  Put¬ 
nam  or  AA'estehester  County;  reasonable. 
CYRIL  ADAMS,  Box  762,  l’ortchester,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  40-ACRE  farm.  9-roont  house,  im¬ 
provements;  minute  to  school;  sell  $3,600  or 
exchange  for  New  Y'ork  property  or  farm. 
TEOFIL  BAUER,  Rt.  2,  Exeland,  AVis. 


FARM,  LAKEWOOD,  N.  J.,  10  or  20  acres,  100- 
foot  henhouse,  double  garage,  modern  6-room 
dwelling ;  sell,  rent  or  exchange  for  Brooklyn 
property.  ADA’ERTISER  1309,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Space  on  farm  for  bees;  gentle 
strain:  within  35  miles  New  A’ork.  FERGU¬ 
SON,  150  AA'est  7Sth  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


FLORIDA- — For  sale  360  acres  of  woodland,  free 
and  clear,  northern  part  of  Florida.  30  miles 
west  of  Jacksonville:  no  buildings;  would  con¬ 
sider  a  small  farm  with  buildings,  jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  O.  GLANTZ,  146  AV.  45th  St.,  New 
|  York  City. 


HONE  A' — Our  best  light  clover.  1  5-lb.  nail  SI, 
2-$1.80.  6-$4.30;  buckwheat  1  pail  85c,  2-Sl.iio, 
t '  S3. 7. i :  all  postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer. 
N.  Y. 


CLOA  LR  HON  EY,  5-lb.  pails  postpaid  third 
zone:  one  90c,  two  $1.70,  four  $3.  HUGH 
GREGG.  Elbridge,  N.  Y’. 


PEANUTS — Farm  stock,  ungraded  in  shell  $1.25 
bushel;  graded  shelled  stock,  anv  quantity, 
prices  free.  MAPLE  GROA’E  FARMS,  Frank¬ 
lin.  A’irgiuia. 


TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.95  with 
order,  express  charges  collect;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa 
Florida. 


HONEY — 60  pounds,  mixed  Fail  $3.90:  amber 
clover,  liquid  $4.20.  LAA’ERN  DEPEAAV  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain  fed  hogs,  no  cereal, 
no  water;  5  lbs.  $1.75,  prepaid  third  zone;  satis¬ 
faction  assured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro. 
N.  Y’ . 


‘NEW  SQUAAV,  ”  finest  thing  in  popcorn,  ill 
pounds  shelled  $1.25  third  zone  postpaid.  B.  II. 
MARSHALL,  Brookline,  N.  II. 


HONEY— 60  lbs.  white  $5.  amber  $4.20,  buck¬ 
wheat  $4.20,  2S  lbs.  white  $2.50.  not  prepaid* 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  AA'.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Country- 


Board 


WOMAN’  PAST  60  will  pay  $15  for  room  and 
board.  Catholic  familv  preferred:  willing  to 
do  some  light  work.  ADA’ERTISER  1290,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


BOARDER  WANTED — AA’ill  board  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman,  $5  week;  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
1293,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


Miscellaneous 


COAV  AND  HORSE  elippers  sharpened;  enclose 
50c  with  each  set  of  blades  mailed;  factory 
grinding  equipment;  workmanship  guaranteed: 
blades  returned  same  day  received:  established 
1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N.  Sixtl 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Power-driven  lawn  mower  in  good 
condition;  state  price,  size  and  make.  AD- 
ATERTISER  1281,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


USED  BOOKS  for  junior  girls:  send  stamp  for 
list  of  popular  titles.  S.  YOUNG,  Crestwood 
Ave.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Surge  two-unit  milking  machine, 
good  condition,  half  price  of  new.  ALFADAI  B 
FARM.  Athens.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Electric  hammer  “Little  Giant,” 
almost  new.  also  household  goods;  prices  rea¬ 
sonable:  articles  are  at  Stockbridge.  N.  A’. 
CHARLES  MANDIGO,  Industrial  School,  Kis- 
lyn,  Pa. 


Pillsbury's  Best  is  milled  from  a  "balanced" 
blend  of  carefully  selected  wheats.  It  is  right 
for  all  your  baking,  and  it  is  always  the  same 
— always  dependable.. 


Pillsbury's  Best  will  work  per¬ 
fectly  for  all  your  baking— not 


just  for  bread.  It  makes  not 
only  light,  golden-brown  rich- 
flavored  bread  but  also  prize¬ 
winning  cakes,  cookies  and 
pies. 


Pillsbury's  Best  never  causes 
a  baking  failure.  Such  failures 
waste  all  the  ingredients  and 
can  cost  you  far  more  than  you 
could  ever  save  on  undepend¬ 
able  cheap  flour. 


The  simplest  way  to  make  a 
family  happier  is  to  give  them 
something  a  little  different  to 
eat.  Get  the  folder  of  "balanced" 
recipes  packed  in  Pillsbury's 
Best  Flour.  Try  the  Meat  Pie 
recipe — then  each  of  the  others. 
You'll  find  all  these  dishes  just 
as  appetizing  as  the  Meat  Pie. 


WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  THE  STORE,  REMEMBER-PILLSBURY’S  BEST^B 
FLOUR  IS  MORE  ECONOMICAL  BECAUSE  IT’S  A  BETTER  FLOUR  B 
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Here  and 


ere 


HE  long  Winter  evenings  are  here, 
with  time  to  read  and  sew  and  play 
with  the  children.  One  will  say, 
“Let's  pop  corn,”  and  soon  everybody 
is  busy  popping  and  eating  the  fresh 
salted  and  buttered  product  and 
making  popcorn  balls.  Sometimes 
neighbors  happen  in  and  we  sing 
and  raid  the  cupboard.  Ice  cream  tastes  better  when 
made  on  a  sudden  inspiration  with  all  hands  helping. 

What  farmer  doesn't  enjoy  having  time  to  listen 
to  his  hens  sing  and  scratch  as  he  keeps  them  fed 
and  their  water  thawed?  Or  looking  over  his  stock 
munching  away  contentedly  at  their  well-filled 
racks?  There  is  something  peaceful  about  farm  life 
in  spite  of  the  struggle  and  hustle  to  keep  going. 
There  is  always  the  joy  of  planning  for  another 
Spring  and  the  hope  of  a  better  harvest.  For  “as 
long  as  the  earth  remaineth  seedtime  and  harvest 
shall  not  cease.”  What  satisfaction  we  women  have 
raiding  our  attics  and  rag  bags  to  find  articles  to 
create  into  something  new.  Quilts  and  rugs  and 
furniture  to  make  our  home  more  homey.  If  we 
can’t  always  have  new  clothes  we  have  the  fun  of 
making  over  our  old  ones.  And  then  we  can  go  ad¬ 
venturing  in  cooking  and  trying  new  recipes.  But 
when  the  first  sign  of  Spring  comes  we  will  be  glad 
to  get  to  gardening  and  housecleaning  again.  And 
will  be  out  hunting  for  new  dandelion  or  trying  to 
get  our  peas  and  onion  sets  planted  by  St.  Patrick’s 
Day. 

How  can  we  help  but  be  happy  when  our  work  is 
our  life  and  our  workshop  our  home? 

Some  reader  spoke  about  churning  butter  at  home. 
Many  farmers  in  this  section  have  a  cow  or  two  for 
their  own  use  and  churn  the  surplus  cream.  Others 
have  several  cows  and  churn  butter  and  make  cheese 
for  market.  Some  skim  the  milk  by  hand,  others  use 
separators,  which  is  far  handier  and  more  economi¬ 
cal.  The  cream  is  saved  in  a  crock  and  new  cream 
added  when  cool.  The  cream  should  be  stirred  daily. 
Churning  should  be  done  twice  a  week.  The  churn 
and  tub  should  be  scalded  with  hot  water  and  bak¬ 
ing  soda  before  using.  Absolute  cleanliness  must  be 
kept  to  have  good  sweet  butter.  We  like  to  have  the 
cream  sour  to  churn  and  in  Winter  add  vegetable 
coloring  to  the  cream.  When  the  butter  is  churned 
wash  well  in  cold  water  and  work  in  salt  about  a 
tablespoon  of  fine  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter.  Let  the 
butter  stand  in  the  tub  an  hour  or  two  and  then 
work  well  again.  This  keeps  butter  from  becoming 
streaked. 

The  butter  may  then  be  put  in  pound  prints  or 
made  into  a  large  roll  for  the  store.  Homemade 
butter,  if  carefully  made,  is  better  than  creamery 
butter,  but  it  is  not  always  made  carefully  or 
churned  too  warm,  and  so  always  brings  a  lower 
price  than  creamery  butter.  At  market  farmers 
have  their  regular  customers  and  those  who  make 
a  superior  grade  always  get  rid  of  it. 

Cottage  cheese  is  made  from  buttermilk.  Pour 
boiling  water  into  the  buttermilk  till  the  curd  sepa¬ 
rates  and  then,  pour  in  bag  to  drain.  Experience 
teaches  when  the  milk  is  scalded  just  right.  When 
drained  add  salt  and  milk  and  beat  till  fluffy.  This 
makes  a  delicious  spread  for  bread,  topped  with  mo¬ 
lasses.  Johnny  cakes  made  from  buttermilk  are  de¬ 
licious:  One  pint  buttermilk,  a  pinch  of  salt,  one-half 
teaspoon  soda,  butter  size  of  a  walnut,  one  egg.  yel¬ 
low  eornmeal  to  make  a  rather  thin  batter.  Bake  on 
well-greased  griddle. 

Cup  cheese  made  from  thick  milk  finds  a  ready 
sale.  Salads,  dressings,  noodles,  etc.,  are  also  made 
tor  sale.  Lancaster  County  farm  women  are  great 
marketeers  and  city  folks  have  a  wide  choice  of 
home-grown,  homemade  and  home-baked  articles. 
The  trouble  is  that  so  many  have  started  going  to 
market  to  help  out  over  the  depression  that  the  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  oversupplied. 

We  are  having  a  great  deal  of  snow  and  rain  this 
Winter  with  very  little  sunshine.  There  is  much 
suffering  from  pneumonia,  sore  throats  and  colds. 

T  have  been  wondering  if  the  lack  of  sunshine  hasn’t 
helped  to  bring  about  this  condition.  We’ve  been 
keeping  after  the  cod-liver  oil  rather  heavily  trying 
to  keep  up  body  tone.  Our  meals  have  been  helped 
by  trying  to  help  give  the  children  a  good  4-H  health 
score.  This  calls  for  plenty  of  milk,  two  cooked 
vegetables,  besides  potatoes,  one  raw  vegetable,  one 
raw  fruit  and  one  cooked  fruit  daily.  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  our  garden  so  as  to  have  a  bigger  variety  and 
a  longer  season  of  vegetables. 

Our  chickens  and  ducks  did  well.  When  we  sold 
them  at  Christmas  we  found  after  paying  the  feed 
and  buying  mother  a  set  of  “store”  teeth  we  still  had 
enough  left  to  shop  around  for  a  second-hand  piano. 
So  we  are  all  happy  and  expect  to  try  our  luck  with 
a  barnyard  flock  again  this  Summer.  mrs.  r.  c. 


A  Cement  Dam 

Thrifty  farmers  feel  that  they  should  be  extreme¬ 
ly  cautious  in  their  investments  today,  grasping  only 
those  opportunities  which  seem  to  them  to  be  of  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  importance.  It  was  with  this 
knowledge  that  we  finally  invested  some  hard- 
earned  cash  in  several  bags  of  cement,  with  which 
to  erect  a  dam  on  the  stream  which  has  made  its 
way  triumphantly  down  the  same  gully  just  back  of 
the  buildings  for  years.  Now  that  it  is  ice  harvest¬ 
ing  time,  we  have  realized  more|tlian  ever  before  the 
value  of  the  stream  and  our  work  in  making  the 
pond. 

Besides  having  cut  our  own  year’s  supply  of  ice, 
which  is  400  blocks,  we  have  also  cut  1,500  blocks  for 
neighbors;  this  at  two  cents  a  block,  together  with 
the  cost  of  buying  and  storing  our  ice,  nets  a  neat 
little  profit  after  playing  for  ail  labor,  and  the  entire 
job  was  completed  in  less  than  is  usually  needed  to 


put  in  our  year's  supply  alone,  which  is  another 
pi  ofit. 

We  hope  to  be  able  in  the  future  to  take  still 
greater  advantage  of  this  asset.  The  dam  being 
situated  directly  behind  the  shed  offers  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of  farm  power, 
when  a  wheel  and  generator  have  been  installed, 
thus  giving  electricity  for  lights.  It  also  enables  us 
to  possess  one  of  the  most  beautiful  water  gardens 
that  we  have  ever  looked  upon.  May  others  benefit 
by  our  experience.  f.  l.  p. 

Maine. 


Texas  and  Its  Centennial 

Texas  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  an 
area  of  265. S96  square  miles.  Population  is  5,824.- 
715,  less  than  that  of  New  York  City.  So  you  see 
we  all  have  plenty  of  room  out  here.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  over  900  miles  from  the  farthest  town  to  the 
north  to  Point  Isbel,  the  most  southern  point,  and 
more  than  800  from  Texarkana,  on  the  east,  to  El 
Paso,  on  the  west.  Austin  is  our  capital.  Houston 
is  our  largest  city. 

The  pecan  is  our  State  tree,  and  the  beautiful 
Blue  Bonnet  is  our  State  flower.  The  Texas  Blue 
Bell  was  voted  our  prettiest  wild  flower.  Texas  has 


‘'LITTLE  JOE ”  FITZGERALD. 

Oil  page  794  we  referred  to  the  friendly  letter  of  Mrs. 
Joe  Fitzgerald,  of  Stephenville,  Texas,  and  sent  Christ¬ 
mas  greetings  to  this  family  and  “Little  Joe,”  not  yet 
in  school.  Above  is  his  picture,  which  we  think  readers 
will  he  glad  to  see. 

the  reputation  of  having  the  greatest  variety  of  wild 
flowers.  It  is  noted  for  its  white-face  cattle  and 
sand  storms.  We  produce  more  cotton  than  any 
other  State,  and  rank  among  the  first  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wool  and  mohair. 

We  grow  fine  oranges,  grapefruit,  papayas,  avoca- 
cioes,  etc.,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Near  Houston 
and  Galveston  they  grow  acres  of  figs  .and  straw¬ 
berries.  Through  the  central  part  we  grow  fine 
peaches  and  apples,  berries,  grapes,  figs,  plums, 
apricots,  melons  and  canteloupes  and  tomatoes.  The 
cabbage  and  lettuce,  green  onions,  etc.,  are  about 
ready  for  the  market  in  the  South  now.  We  boast 
of  the  largest  persimmon  orchard  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  eastern  section  we  have  the  pines, 
through  the  central,  several  kinds  of  oak — post  oak, 
live  oak  and  black  jack.  Is  the  west  nothing  but 
mesquites,  until  you  get  to  the  cap  rock  or  plains, 
there  are  no  trees  at  all,  just  scrub  catclaw  and 
ehaparralan  and  cacti. 

San  Augustine  is  our  oldest  town.  San  Antonio  is 
the  most  historic  city  as  around  and  near  here  is 
where  most  of  the  bloody  battles  with  the  Mexicans 
were  fought. 

In  the  city  of  San  Antonio  stands  the  old  Alamo, 
sacred  to  all  Texas,  and  there  are  several  of  the  old 
missions  still  standing. 

Houston,  Galveston  and  Corpus  Cliristi  are  our 
sea  ports.  Ft.  Worth  is  the  largest  stock  market. 
Dallas  will  be  the  host  of  the  Centennial  which  will 
open  in  June.  Come  to  the  Centennial,  1  am  sure 
you  will  find  plenty  there  to  interest  you. 

MRS.  JOE  FITZGERALD. 


From  the  “Southern  Tier”  of  New 

York 

Its  been  a  cold  raw  January  day,  and  I  have 
stayed  pretty  close  by  the  fire.  1  went  into  the 
basement  and  brought  our  bundles  of  old  papers 
that  1  have  threatened  to  get  at  for  a  long  time, 
with  the  idea  of  turning  them  over  to  the  Salvation 
Army  the  next  time  their  truck  comes  along.  I 
have  enjoyed  the  day  greatly  although  1  miss  the 


old  fireplace  That  1  was  brought  up  by,  and  bv  (In' 
side  of  which  some  of  these  old  papers  were  first 
read.  It  all  brings  back  the  old  times,  faces  and 
voices.  Tonight  we  have  opened  a  can  of  wild 
strawberries  for  supper  that  Ruth  picked  last  Sum¬ 
mer. 

One  of  the  papers  that  took  my  attention  is  a 
copy  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  1  am  sure  that  my  people 
never  ‘took”  that  paper,  but  I  remember  that  we  once 
had  a  hired  man  from  the  West  and  1  have  no  doubt 
that  he  either  brought  or  bought  that  paper.  It  is 
different  from  what  I  had  pictured.  Not  nearly  so 
old  as  some  of  the  papers,  dated  1881.  It  is  an  eight- 
page  paper  19  by  26  inches  and  a  real  familv  news¬ 
paper.  The  first  page  has  more  than  half  of  it  in 
stories.  I  don’t  read  stories  much  but  I  did  look  a 
little  at  “The  Liar  Treed.” 

The  last  page  has  a  multitude  of  very  short  para¬ 
graphs  of  telegraphic  news,  a  little  of  it  foreign.  One 
paragraph  states  that  the  Hon.  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  “Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker,”  and 
now  with  the  Christian  at  Work,  will  locate  5,000 
families  on  desirable  lands  in  Tennessee.  So,  they 
did  such  things  in  those  days,  did  they?  The'  news 
is  fully  as  much  New  York  as  Ohio.'  There  is  a 
heading  “The  Resigners,”  meaning  Conklin  and 
lMatl.  Three  columns  are  given  to  markets,  includ¬ 
ing  financial  as  well  as  wool,  hides,  hardware  and 
general  produce.  One  column  is  advertising. 

Inside  is  first  the  editorial  page  and  a  good  one: 
It  announces  that  David  Ross  Locke  (Rev.  Petro¬ 
leum  \ .  Nasby)  is  in  Europe  for  six  months  and 
will  contribute  weekly  letters  under  the  title  “Nasby 
in  Exile.  V  ish  I  could  get  hold  of  those  letters 
now.  There  is  a  short  paragraph  that  states  that 
some  men  think  they  are  the  entire  Republican 
Party.  Salmon  P.  Chase  thought  so  and  was  only 
saved  by  the  kindness  of  Lincoln.  Another,  W.  ii. 
Seward,  who  died  without  a  follower;  ditto,  Andrew 
Johnson:  ditto.  Charles  Sumner;  ditto,  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley,  and  such  will  be  Roseoe  Conklin.  Few  of  us 
can  realize  such  statements  of  some  of  these  men. 

Cn  page  five  is  some  correspondence,  mostly  from 
Iho  East — Boston,  New  York,  etc.  Then  turning  the 
paper  there  are  three  long  columns  of  answers  to 
correspondents  and  a  good  half  page  of  advertising. 
Another  page  has  more  correspondence,  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  etc.  A  column  and  a  half  of  “In  Society.” 
which  includes  round  dances,  the  graceful  figure,  and 
something  from  the  German.  There  is  “Another 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,”  St.  Petersburg  and  New  Or¬ 
leans.  There  is  a  story  of  the  original  “star  route” 
in  1845-46  regarding  which  such  giants  as  Benton, 
Clay,  Calhoun.  Randolph,  Dallas  and  Webster  spoke 
with  mighty  effect.  It  was  on  a  report  for  a  mail 
route  from  Independence,  Mo.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River.  Webster  said,  “What  do  we  ever 
want  of  these  great  deserts  and  endless  mountain 
ranges,  covered  with  eternal  snow?  What  can  we 
hope  to  do  with  the  western  coast  a  coast  rock 
bound,  cheerless  and  uninviting  and  not  a  harbor  on 
it?  What  use  have  we  for  this  country?  And  then 
he  added  that  “this  young  man  who  has  mentioned 
the  route  should  be  sent  home  at  once.”  The  pro¬ 
posed  route  was  3.000  miles  long. 

Page  seven  has  a  couple  of  columns  for  the  farm 
and  some  of  it  is  well  up  to  date  now.  The  silo 
comes  first  and  advocates  sweet  corn  rather  that  the 
big  growing  varieties.  Rather  strangely  the  writer 
favors  not  over  65  to  80  pounds  fed  a  day.  and  never 
over  90  pounds.  If  sounds  modern  to  ask  why,  does 
not  farming  pay,  and  cities  land  in  Western  New 
York,  the  best  in  the  world,  that  does  not  pay  3  per 
cent.  Lack  of  knowledge  is  the  main  cause. 

Manure  should  be  mixed  with  phosphate  sounds 
modern.  Keep  cows  that  are  fitted  for  special 
purposes. 

There  is  a  note  from  the  Burlington  Tlawkeye  in 
which  is  the  statement  that  when  the  train  crosses 
the  line  into  Ohio  one  feels  that  lie  is  in  the  land  of 
statesmen.  “The  smell  of  the  post  office  is  in  tin' 
air.  and  the  low  sweet  sound  of  the  consulate  is 
beard  in  the  dewy  distance.  I  see  the  shadowy 
forms  of  Marshalls  yet  to  be,  and  out  of  the  shadowy 
gates  of  the  impossible  1  see  the  sad  procession  of 
never  to  be  Supreme  Court  Judges.  It:  is  a  dear  and 
favored  land,  this  grand  old  “Step-mother  of  Presi¬ 
dents.”  If  this  copy  is  a  specimen,  that  paper  should 
even  now  have  a  very  substantial  following.  If  an¬ 
nounces  a  subscription  list  of  79,000,  and  a  cost  of 
$2  a  year.  D.  R.  Locke,  editor,  and  John  McElroy, 
associate  editor.  McElroy  was  in  Andersonville 
prison  15  months  and  he  wrote  “Andersonville.”  My 
father  bought  a  copy  and  we  have  it  yet.  I  don’t 
read  it.  It  is  too  tough  a  story. 

I  must  say  a  word  more  about  those  editorials. 
They  are  masterly  and  elegant  language,  but  not 
stately.  Inclusive  in  places  and  occasionally  a  bit 
of  sarcasm  though  used  sparingly.  The  more  1  read 
the  better  I  like  the  paper.  Father  had  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  I  was  brought  up  to  consider  Mr. 
Greeley  the  only  great  editor.  But  this  paper  makes 
me  wonder  if  there  were  not  others  who  came  near 
it.  Some  other  evening  1  am  going  to  look  at  some 
of  the  old  copies  of  the  Tribune.  Today  I  found  a 
copy  dated  1856.  Didn’t  realize  that  father  had  iw 
so  early.  He  was  married  in  that  year  although^® 
bought  his  farm  three  years  before.'  Then  ther<jfl 
copies  of  “Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker.”  I  do^M 
know  how  early  mother  commenced  with  that. 
earliest  that  I  have  found  so  far  is  1862.  1  hnv<^ 

looked  at  some  copies  enough  to  he  sure  that  1  will 
enjoy  those  papers,  perhaps  as  much  as  I  have  this 
one.  The  old  days  were  not  entirely  lacking  in  com¬ 
petent  writers  and  well-established  information, 
nearer  to  our  standards  than  we  have  frequently 
given  them  credit  for  being,  n.  n.  lyon. 

Chenango  County,  N,  Y, 
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Lengthening  the  Pasture  Season 

Two  weeks  grazing  may  be  gained  by  early  Spring 
pasture  fertilization  with  100  to  300  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  an  acre.  These 
results  were  obtained  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Early  pasture  is  opportune,  in  that  feed  is 
saved  and  the  animals  secure  the  much  needed 
“greens”  for  their  Spring  diet.  On  the  dairy  farm, 
an  increase  in  milk  flow,  and  profits  follow  turning 
on  good  pastures. 

Grass  should  be  three  inches  high  before  starting 
to  graze.  The  grass  leaves  are  the  carbohydrate  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  plants.  Future  growth  depends  upon 
large  leaves  early  in  the  season.  Big  leaves  manu¬ 
facture  abundance  of  carbohydrate  which  is  stored 
in  a  vigorous  root  system.  Later  in  the  season 
drought  comes,  and  there  is  a  reserve  of  carbohy¬ 
drates  stored  in  the  roots  to  carry  the  grass  until 
there  are  rains. 

A  vigorous  Fall  growth  and  sufficient  ungrazed 
grass  for  a  protective  Winter  cover  is  conducive  to 
early  Spring  growth.  To  assure  good  grazing  through 
the  season  more  than  one  pasture  field  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  earliest  grazed  field  should  have  a  rest 
period  for  recuperation  while  there  is  yet  good  grow¬ 
ing  weather.  Blue  grass  and  clover  should  not  be 
grazed  shorter  than  one  or  two  inches.  Permanent 
injury  may  result  from  long-continued  grazing  as 
short,  as  one  inch.  Pastures  grazed  short  this  sea¬ 
son  have  about  half  the  carrying  capacity  next  year, 
as  when  they  are  moderately  grazed.  The  vigor  and 
vitality  of  tiie  stand  must  be  carefully  guarded. 

Grass  growth  parallels  rainfall  and  the  moisture 
supply  in  the  soil.  Only  irrigation  can  successfully 
counteract  drought.  But  with  a  strong  root  system 
full  of  reserves,  growth  is  better  during  periods  of 
water  shortage,  than  if  reserves  have  been  depleted. 
Probably  two-thirds  of  the  growth  of  most  pastures 
is  made  before  the  middle  of  June.  A  spare  field 
saved  for  the  dry  time  helps  bridge  this  gap.  Special 
crops  such  as  Sudan  grass  are  valuable  for  grazing 
in  the  scant  periods  of  July.  August  and  September. 

Short  Summer  grass  is  more  nutritious  than  the 
early  growth,  and  partly  makes  up  in  quality  what  is 
lacking  in  quantity.  Fertilized  grass  in  Ohio  showed 
better  than  50  per  cent  increase  in  protein  after 
July  10.  Grass  responds  quickly  to  nitrogen  fertili¬ 
zation.  Nitrogen  applied  in  the  moist  Spring  weather 
increases  both  the  growth  and  the  protein  content 
almost  at  once.  But  the  fertilizer  must  be  applied 
before  the  dry  weather  comes  to  help  the  grazing 
through  the  dry  season.  Such  fertilizer  as  is  assimi¬ 
lated  during  the  dry  season  may  increase  the  pro¬ 
tein  without  increasing  the  yield. 

Pasture  fields  which  are  saved  for  Summer  graz¬ 
ing  should  not  become  too  mature.  Grass  begins  to 
lignify  or  turn  woody  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  week 
of  growth.  The  grazing  is  both  less  palatable  and 
less  nutritious  with  age.  Enough  grazing  to  keep 
the  height  growth  to  four  or  five  inches  is  desirable. 
Coarse  clumps  of  grass  had  better  be  clipped  with  a 
mower,  because  stock  probably  will  consistently  re¬ 
fuse  to  eat  the  coarse  growth.  After  clipping,  young 
succulent  grass  appears  and  the  grazing  is  improved. 

Old  meadows  that  have  been  fertilized  to  produce 
a  vigorous  growth  of  aftermath  furnish  good  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  grazing.  Meadows  should  be  allowed 
to  get  bigger  than  the  regular  pastures — some  five 
or  six  inches  high  before  grazing.  There  is  then  less 
danger  of  injury  to  the  meadow.  The  growth  of 
young  seeding,  furnishes  high-grade  grazing  after 
harvest.  This  growth  may  well  be  used  for  late  Fall 
pasture.  With  care,  two  weeks  can  be  added  to  the 
grazing  season  in  the  Fall  without  injury  to  the 
young  grass  or  clover.  Young  clover  may  be  grazed 
enough  to  prevent  heading  but  should  go  into  the 
Winter  with  a  good  protective  covering. 

Weeds  reduce  the  carrying  capacity  and  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value  of  pastures.  Weeds  are  best  controlled 
by  management  practices  that  encourage  vigorous 
grass.  The  thick  grass  crowds  out  the  weeds.  Too 
close  grazing  makes  conditions  better  for  the  weeds. 
Clipping  with  the  mower  to  prevent  weeds  maturing 
is  helpful.  The  best  pastures  are  practically  weedless. 

The  problem  of  growing  good  pastures  as  with 
other  crops  on  good  land  is  not  very  serious.  Fertile 
soils  supply  luscious  grazing  for  long  seasons.  The 
combination  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass  and  wild  White 
clover  on  rich  limestone  soils  furnishes  the  highest 
type  of  pasture.  Beef  cattle  from  such  areas  have 
consistently  commanded  premium  prices  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  phosphatie  limestone  areas  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  and  the  Virginias  are  well  known  for 
their  excellence  alike  of  grazing  and  of  fine  livestock. 

But  what  of  the  large  areas  of  relatively  poor  land 
often  devoted  to  pasture.  Hundreds  of  livestock 
have  perhaps  half  enough  of  poor  quality  feed 
through  much  of  the  grazing  season.  The  grazing 
season  is  cut  short  in  the  Spring  because  the  grass 
is  slow  in  starting.  There  is  shortage  in  midsum¬ 
mer,  because  of  the  combination  of  poor  land  and  in¬ 
sufficient  moisture.  Fall  grazing  is  short  both  in 
point  of  time  and  in  the  length  of  the  grass.  Not 
much  of  either  milk  or  beef  conies  from  such  lands. 

To  improve  poor  pasture  lands  one  must  begin  by 
liming  where  the  soils  are  acid.  Good  grasses  re¬ 
fuse  to  thrive  on  sour  soils.  One  to  two  tons  of 
limestone  an  acre  is  usually  abundant,  and  1,000 
pounds  an  acre  is  often  helpful.  Lime  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  an  application  of  superphosphate,  250  to 
500  pounds  an  acre.  On  the  older  and  more  ex- 
haunsted  soils  an  application  of  200  pounds  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  may  be  needed.  These  mineral  treat¬ 
ments  lay  the  foundation  for  the  growth  of  the  good 
grasses  and  clovers.  The  treatment  may  be  re¬ 
peated  once  every  three  to  five  years. 

With  a  quarter  to  half  a  stand  of  good  grass 
already  established  no  reseeding  is  needed.  After 
fertilization  the  grasses  thicken  and  soon  there  is  a 
good  stand.  The  mineral  treatments  should  be  made 
early  in  the  Spring  before  the  growing  season  starts. 
Working  into  the  soil  helps.  Two  or  three  years  are 
needed  to  see  the  full  benefits  of  such  treatments. 
Weeds  should  be  controlled  until  the  grass  thickens. 


The  use  of  nitrogen  fertilizers  on  grass  must  be 
adjusted  somewhat  to  the  needs.  Too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  encourages  the  grass,  which  tends  to  smother 
the  clover.  The  mineral  treatments  alone  encour¬ 
age  the  clovers  at  the  expense  of  the  grass.  From 
the  standpoint  of  both  yield  and  quality  of  grazing, 
the  grass-clover  mixture  is  very  desirable.  Clovers 
are  especially  rich  in  minerals  so  much  needed  by 
young  stock  and  heavy  milking  cows.  A  vigorous 
growth  of  clover,  by  virtue  of  the  properties  of  all 
legumes,  supplies  its  own  nitrogen,  and  some  for 
the  grass.  Forcing  the  clover  to  supply  nitrogen  for 
the  grass  increases  both  the  yield  and  the  protein  of 
the  grass.  Not  so  much  nitrogen  fertilization  is 
needed  when  clover  thrives. 

Only  casual  consideration  may  lead  one  to  con¬ 
clude  that  pasture  fertilization  is  expensive.  The 
New  Hampshire  Station  found  that  feed  could  be 
obtained  for  a  third  to  half  the  cost  of  purchased 
concentrates  by  using  fertilizer  to  grow  more  grass. 
The  Orio  Station  emphasizes  the  importance  of  using 
as  much  grass  and  as  little  harvested  feed  as  possi¬ 
ble.  They  found  that  pasture  lands  could  be  more 
profitably  fertilized  than  cropi>ed  lands.  There  is 
economy  therefore,  in  making  the  most  of  pasture 
lands. 

Pasture  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  heavy  milking 
cows.  Good  cows  are  capable  of  consuming  about 
30  pounds  of  feed  (dry  matter).  On  the  best  of 
grass  the  cow  can  maintain  herself  and  produce 
about  five  gallons  of  milk.  Cows  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  more  than  five  gallons  of  milk  need  3*4  pounds 
of  concentrates  for  each  gallon  of  milk  more  than 
five.  Heavy  milkers  need  lots  of  mineral  matter. 
Clover  on  good  soils  assures  plenty  of  lime  and  a 
good  grain  mixture  materially  improves  the  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  diet.  Mineral  supplements  are  not 
much  needed  on  the  best  pastures. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  pastures  depends  upon 
thickness  of  stand  and  rate  of  growth.  Some  spe¬ 
cies  of  grass  naturally  carry  more  than  others.  Two 
acres  for  an  animal  unit  is  very  good.  The  best 
fertilized  pastures  may  carry  an  animal  to  the  acre. 
Irrigated  and  fertilized  pastures  carry  two  animals 
to  the  acre.  Exceptional  pastures  carry  four  ma¬ 
ture  animals  an  acre  with  abundance  of  feed.  Ro¬ 
tational  grazing  helps  to  maintain  good  pastures  of 
higli-ca rr.ving  capacity. 

The  Indiana  Station  found  that  average  pastures 
on  not  too  fertile  land  porduced  about  half  as  much 
feed  as  the  same  land  in  cultivated  crops.  Both 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  stations  showed  that  pas¬ 
tures  that  were  fertilized  and  cared  for  produced  as 
much  feed  and  at  much  lower  cost  as  the  same  land 
in  cultivated  crops  with  rotation  and  fertilization. 
Pastures  of  the  future  are  due  for  more  attention 
than  they  have  received  in  the  past. 

R.  E.  STEPIIEXSOX. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

I  note  a  strange  variety  of  bees  which  is  again  flying- 
in  ever-increasing  numbers.  I  have  watched  many 
hives  of  honey  bees ;  I  used  to  consider  it  great  fun 
to  lick  out  a  nest  of  bumblebees  but  this  is  another 
sort  of  bee.  This  bee  is  called  the  “political  office" 
bee.  Whenever  it  stings  a  man  he  begins  to  act  in 
a  most  abnormal  manner.  He  grabs  his  hat  and 
throws  it  into  the  ring.  Then  he  announces  that  all 
his  friends  insist  that  he  run  for  office  when  the  fact 
is  that  his  friends  slyly  wink  at  each  other  and  grin 
over  his  antics.  But  that  is  only  a  beginning,  for 
by  that  time  the  sting  begins  to  induce  a  strange 
fever.  The  man  runs  out  into  the  road  and  stops 
everyone  he  meets  to  assert  in  loud  tones  that  he  is 
the  only  real  friend  of  the  plain  people  and  that, 
when  he  is  in  office  he  will  inaugurate  legislation 
which  will  make  everyone  rich.  Prices  of  all  we 
buy  will  go  down  and  prices  of  all  we  sell  will  go  up. 
I  have  had  those  things  promised  me  time  and  time 
again  and  should  be  hobnobbing  with  multimillion¬ 
aires.  whereas  1  am  wondering  where  the  next  pair 
of  overalls  is  coming  from. 

Maybe  I  have  made  a  mistake.  Maybe  I  should 
have  engaged  in  dairying  and  bought  a  controlling- 
interest  in  some  big  business ;  maybe  I  should  have 
raised  chickens  and  owned  a  private  yacht ;  maybe 
I  should  have  raised  potatoes  in  Maine  and  lived  in 
a  palace  with  millionaires  for  private  servants  or 
maybe  I  should  have  raised  grain  instead  of  fruit 
and  be  sitting  on  top  of  the  world  with  a  fence 
around  it.  Of  course,  all  of  you  who  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  those  forms  of  farming  have  those  things, 
that  is,  you  would  have  them  if  all  the  promises  of 
the  office-seekers  came  true. 

An  old  man  stops  to  chat  with  me.  He  was  a 
singing  school  teacher  in  his  youth.  Over  the  pages 
of  memory  comes  the  old  singing  school.  IIow 
earnestly  we  opened  our  throats  to  make  resound¬ 
ing  do.  re,  mi.  etc.,  and  how  we  did  splurge  our¬ 
selves  in  the  operetta  which  followed.  Why  once  I 
wore  a  velvet  robe,  sandals,  a  crown  and  for  two 
nights  was  Hainan  in  Queen  Esther's  immortal 
drama.  To  this  day  1  can  sing  my  solo  parts  and 
most  of  the  other  parts,  but  not  too  loudly  for  fear 
the  neighbors  may  deem  me  a  little  off? 

Comes  an  editor  railing  and  raving  because  one 
Wlioosit  made  a  speech  with  which  he  did  not  agree. 
I  think  of  the  dusty  files  of  old  newspapers  over 
which  I  often  pored  and  the  red-hot  editorials  which 
meant  so  much  then,  but  were  over  issues  long  since 
dead  with  the  world  none  the  loser.  We  do  not  see 
clearly  the  things  which  are  too  close  to  our  eyes. 
Woman  suffrage,  how  we  did  fight  over  that  and  how 
tittle  change  it  made  when  it  did  come.  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  the  tariff,  etc. — we  were  fighting  over  something 
about  all  of  the  time,  having  a  lot  of  fun  and  get¬ 
ting  nowhere.  I  bet  1  could  recommend  a  thousand 
reforms,  but  1  am  too  busy  just  living  to  meddle  too 
much  with  the  affairs  of  my  neighbors — I  will  leave 
that  for  the  office  bee  stung  performers. 

There  are  such  entraneingly  lovely  real  values  to 
think  about.  Why  folks,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the 
world  so  beautiful,  so  holy  as  a  real  mother.  We 


may  grin  over  the  antics  of  young  couples  who  are 
in  iove  and  wonder  how  in  the  world  he  can  endure 
her  or  what  she  can  possibly  see  in  him,  but  I  won¬ 
der  whether  we  always  realize  the  depth,  the  width 
and  the  strength  of  the  real  love  which  comes  to 
man  and  wife  after  long  years  of  living  together, 
and  I  wonder  why  we  so  seldom  say  the  things  to 
each  other  which  we  feel  deep  in  our  hearts.  It  is 
true,  though,  that  man  and  wife  grow  into  a 
spiritual  union  which  needs  no  words.  Have  you 
ever  been  deeply  worried  and  tried  to  keep  it  from 
your  wife?  How  quickly  and  surely  she  knows  that 
something  is  wrong,  and  insists  that  she  be  told, 
and  how  she  does  sometimes  scold  a  bit  but  always 
ends  by  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  to 
fight  life's  battles. 

Sometimes  we  may  for  a  moment  envy  the  appar¬ 
ent  independence  of  man  or  maid  who  has  eschewed 
matrimony,  but  more  often  we  pity  their  poor,  one¬ 
sided  lives.  So  just  go  right  ahead  you  young  folks, 
make  your  rosy  plans :  take  a  chance.  I  know  hun¬ 
dreds  who  did  just  that  and  made  their  dreams  come 
true  even  if  it  did  take  many  years  instead  of  a  few 
months  and  the  enduring,  the  struggling,  the  battling 
of  adversity,  the  rough  and  rocky  road  to  success 
brought  about  an  ability  to  estimate  real  values 
which  are  never  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  Thousands  of  important  men  and  women  have 
trooped  across  the  pages  of  history  and  thought  that 
the  world  could  not  get  along  withoid  them,  they  are 
dead  and  forgotten.  So  square  your  weary  shoul¬ 
ders  brother :  clean  the  stable :  make  the  milk  sizzle 
into  the  pail:  fill  the  woodbox;»a  real  supper  of  real 
food:  a  cozy  oltl  chair,  the  paper  by  the  warm 
stove,  the  Missus  humming  while  she  mends  the 
stockings,  an  understanding  chat  over  community  af¬ 
fairs.  those  are  real  values. 

Along  come  several  friends  to  tell  me  how  to  pre¬ 
pare  red  cabbage.  Meet  the  Missus  friends.  As  a 
cook  I  shine  while  wielding  an  ax.  When  the  Missus 
is  away  I  confine  my  efforts  to  coffee  and  left-overs 
eaten  cold.  Maybe  I  haven't  said  anything  yet  to 
help  a  brother  farmer.  Well,  then  suppose  you  help 
me.  Can  you  recommend  something  which  will  slay, 
exterminate,  massacre  and  murder  beyond  recall 
bindweed,  or  wild  morning-glory  as  we  call  it? 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  l.  b.  reber. 


New  York  State  Vegetable  and 
Potato  Meetings 

At  Oswego  January  8-9  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Empire  State  Potato  Club  and  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association  set  the  policy  on 
problems  of  the  industry  and  elected  the  officers 
designated  to  carry  out  the  desires  of  the  growers. 
The  session  lasted  for  three  days  with  business 
meetings  held  by  both  organizations  to  elect  officers 
and  pass  resolutions,  a  banquet  Thursday  night  and 
full  programs  both  Thursday  and  Friday. 

To  succeed  A.  G.  Waldo,  of  Canastota,  who  has 
guided  the  vegetable  growers  for  four  years  and  rep¬ 
resented  the  industry  on  many  important  agricul¬ 
tural  committee  the  association  elected  as  president 
Henry  Marquart,  Orchard  Park.  The  vice-presidents 
elected  are :  W.  H.  Stoney.  Albion ;  Walter  Hess. 
Rochester:  Wm.  Van  Sanford,  Oswego;  Fred  Mielke, 
Schenectady.  L.  G.  Gasper,  of  Geneva,  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  re-elected  Roy  A.  Porter,  Elba,  president; 
Walter  Gardner,  Tally,  vice-president :  Earl  D.  Mer¬ 
rill.  Webster,  secretary-treasurer:  and  as  directors 
Elmer  W.  Adams.  Williamson:  Frank  Hobart,  Ga¬ 
briels;  Howard  Eldridge.  Porterville;  Lee  Edmond. 
Coliocton:  Alonzo  G.  Allen,  Waterville;  and  Howard 
Simonson,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island. 

The  resolutions  passesd  by  the  vegetable  growers 
favored : 

1.  — Commending  the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  on  its  establishmest  of  a  vegetable  committee 
and  endorsement  of  the  program  framed  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  betterment  of  the  vegetable  business. 

2.  — Fuller  participation  of  growers  and  local  as¬ 
sociations  in  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  State  Fair 
Commission  as  to  plans  for  the  new  Horticultural 
Building  looking  toward  improved  facilities  for  the 
exhibition  of  vegetables. 

3.  — A  larger  share  of  State  highway  funds  be  al¬ 
lotted  to  town  and  county  for  secondary  roads  or  the 
State  taking  over  a  larger  share  of  the  important  sec¬ 
ondary  roads  for  improvement  and  maintenance. 

L — A  sliding  scale  of  motor  truck  license  fees  fav¬ 
oring  light  trucks,  and  that  car  owners  be  allowed 
to  take  out  licenses  at  any  time  for  balance  of  the 
year  at  reduced  fee. 

5.  — Believing  that  the  need  for  two  regional  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  same  area  (Albany)  does  not  exist  the 
association  be  recorded  as  believing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  regional  market  economically  un¬ 
sound  and  contrary  to  the  advancement  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  State,  and  recommend  the  passage  of 
such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  the  repeal  and 
nullify  the  present  law  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Albany  Regional  Market  District  and  an 
Albany  Regional  Market  Authority. 

6.  — Price  Control.  We  re-affirm  our  action  of  1935 
as  follows:  We  are  opposed  to  governmental  control 
of  production  and  marketing  of  vegetables  such  as 
has  been  undertaken  for  basic  commodities.  We  are 
convinced  that  growers  themselves  as  individuals  or 
as  co-operative  groups  can  better  regulate  their  own 
business  than  any  outside  organization,  considering 
the  public  interest  as  well  as  their  own. 

7.  — Crop  Market  Reporting.  We  urge  material  im¬ 

provement  in  the  crop  and  market  reporting  service 
in  this  State.  We  condemn  the  delays  of  24  to  4S 
hours  in  present  reporting  of  carlot  movements  by 
certain  railroads.  We  ask  fuller  gathering  of  in¬ 
formation,  more  timely  reporting  and  definite  pro¬ 
vision  for  working  up  and  presenting  data  already 
accumulated.  (Continued  on  Page  128) 
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FARM  seed  facts 


Every  Year  thousands  of  America’s  most  successful 
farmers  wait  for  this  big  DIBBLE  GUIDE  —  they 
depend  on  it  for  their  purchases  because  it  is  full 
of  honest  information,  real  facts  and  the  latest  Plain 
Truth  about  the  Farm  Seed  Situation. 

Complete  Details  and  Description  of  all 
that  is  Newest  and  Best  About 

ALFALFA  •  CLOVER  •  GRASS  SEED  •  OATS 
BARLEY  •  PEAS  •  SPRING  WHEAT 
SOY  BEANS  •  CORN  •  POTATOES 

Forget  your  Seed  Problems  until  you  have  seen 
this  book!  It  will  solve  them  for  you.  You  can 
have  your  copy  at  once.  Your  name  and  address 
on  a  postal  will  bring  it— by  Return  Mail— FREE. 

One  Quality  Only  —  The  Best  It  Is 
Possible  to  Grow  ! 


This  Book  FREE  •  Write 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeove  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS  SHDS 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR 

NORTHERN  GARDENS 

We  specialize  in  Muskmelon,  Sweet  Corn,  Tomatoes,  Peppers, 
Beets,  Squash,  etc.  grown  and  bred  here  in  our  own  farm.  £>uc 
seed  is  more  vigorous  and  hardy  and  give  best  results  where  the 
growing  seasons  are  short. 

The  Photo  to  the  right  shows  the  new  “Aristocrat 
Muskmelon,  the  best  flavored  melon  we  ever  tasted. 
SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists 
Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  Moreton  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  33,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 

—  1936  CATALOGUE  llOWMOdtj  - 


AMAZIN 
EVERBE 
STRAW 

100$ 

BIG  RED  GEM  postpaid 

A  sensational,  new  straw  ° 

berry — new  in  size,  shape,  delicious  flavor,  sparkling 
beauty  1  Plant  this  spring,  enjoy  luscious  fruit  summer 
and  fall.  Heavy  hearing  spring  to  fall  next  year.  Special 
introductory  offer  limited.  Order  today  from  this  ad. 

FREE  BERRY  AND  FRUIT  BOOK.  Send 
today  fornew,  big  bargain  berry  book.  Pack¬ 
ed  with  values.  You  can  make  $300  an 
acre  with  Kellogg’s  berries.  Write  for  full 
details  today.  R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
i  Box  2140,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
KELLOGG’S  THOROSREDS  GROW  BEST 


Gm&iicaA  leading  Atimirbetrt/  booK 


Fully  illustrated  in  colors  and  describes  the  newer  and 
bfttci  paying  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Crapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc .  Giving  com* 
plHr  culture  directions,  and  tells  how  our  customers  are 
getting  larger  yields  of  fancy  fruit. 
Many  of  them  making  $300.  per 
acre  from  Townsend fs  Selected 
Strain  plants  of  approved  varie- 
—  ties.  Every  fruit  grower  and  gar- 
"  dener  should  have  this  book.  Your 


w 

Free  Copy  Is  Ready. 

C.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 

25  Vine  St.  Salisbury, Maryland 

DEPENDABLE  QUA 

LITY- APPROVED  VARIETIES  1 

CARFF’S 

New  Fall  Bearing 

"Sweet  September”  AUCDDV 

(Plant  Pat.  No.  94)  WnCttni 

Most  sensational  introduction  of  the 
year.  Delicious  bright  red  Sweet 
Cherries  in  the  Fall.  Complete  de¬ 
scription  in  our  new  catalog  which 
includes  finest  varieties  of  fruit  and 
ornamentals.  Write  for  free  copy. 

W.  N.  SCARFF'S  SONS 
Box  7  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


CetJkfftgFIlEEllASS 
SsmiSikAWEEwnr  book 

Illustrates  and  describes  the  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  and  popular  varieties  including 
1  our  guaranteed  GEM.  Also  offers  finest 
^quality  Raspberry  and  Small  Fruit 
r '  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees  and  Or¬ 
namentals,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 
$2.50  PER  THOUSAND,  and  UP 

buys  DASS'  big -rooted,  hardy,  northern  -  grown 
•strawberry  plants  that  will  thrive  and  produce  big  anywhere.  Be¬ 
fore  you  buy  plants  — of  any  kind  —  write  at  once  for  our  folder. 

DASS  NURSERY  CQ.t  Box  14.  Bridgman,  Midi. 


Burpee’s 

§EED"CATALOG 

All  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  ElfeEE 
Guaranteed  Seeds.  Write  today.  PKEE 


VV.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  884  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  56-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

\V rite  for  Kellys '  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 
Established  1880 


dil  QucdiMCteed  to  Lioe 


WESTERN  MAINE  BOX  R-2 

FOREST  HURSERY,  FRYEBURG,  ME. 


Iftfcl 


Four  year  old  transplanted  trees, 
6  to  10  inches  tall.  POSTPAID 

ifk  EVER-  10  each  of  5  POST 

JVCREENS  varieties  fc.PAIO 

Offer  No.  I  Offer  No.  2 

Balsam  Fir,  6-12  in.  Mugho  Pine.  3-6  in. 
Colo.  Blue  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Douglas  Fir,  6-12  in. 

Black  Hill  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Austrian  Pine,  6-9  in. 

Scotch  Pine,  4-10  in.  Amcr.  Arborvitac,  6-9.in. 

Englemann  Spruce,  3-6  in.  White  Spruce,  4-l^in. 
AM  4  and  5  year  old  Transplanted  trees. 
Combination  Price  for  Both  Offers  Above 
100  FINE  TREES  for  only  $3.75  POSTPAID 


Strawberries 


PAY 


51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Vigorous,  heavy  rooted,  true  to  name.  New  and  best 
varieties.  Popular  prices. 

ROBERTS'  rose  CATALOG  NOIV  READY. 

AsIc  for  your  free  copy  now. 

M.  U.  ROBERTS  -  Jestervllle,  Maryland 


Strawberries  the  Year 
Around 

An  editorial  in  The  IT.  N.-Y.  of  Janu¬ 
ary  25  mentions  the  fact  that  the  large 
cities  of  the  North  now  have  strawberries 
every  month  in  the  year.  Up  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  early  strawberries  was  one  of  the 
most  remunerative  branches  of  the  small 
fruit-growing  industry  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  section  of  Orange  County.  Straw¬ 
berries  placed  on  the  market  around  Dec¬ 
oration  Day  and  for  two  weeks  there¬ 
after  readily  brought  15  or  20  cents, per 
quart,  while  the  later,  main  crop  berries, 
although  of  much  higher  quality,  sold  as 
low  as  four  to  six  cents.  For  the  extra 
early  crop,  the  Early  Michel  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  all-around  variety,  while 
j  Sharpless,  Beth  Boyden,  Bubach  and 
Crescent  were  used  for  main  and  late. 

In  the  early  nineties,  while  we  growers 
of  early  berries  were  sitting  pretty  and 
boasting  of  profits  made  from  the  early 
strawberries  and  some  early  vegetable 
crops,  a  Farmers’  Institute  was  held  in 
our  section,  and  one  of  the  lecturers,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the 
South,  told  us  what  we  considered  a  fairy 
table  about  the  competition  (hat  we. 
threatening  us  from  that  section. 

In  his  lecture  he  remarked,  “The  time 
is  almost  here  when  you  Hudson  Valley 
growers  will  be  forced  to  change  to  the 
growing  of  late  crops  instead  of  early. 
The  South  is  going  to  capture  your  north¬ 
ern  markets  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do.” 

We  laughed  at  him  but  within  four 
years  of  the  time  of  his  prediction  we 
were  doing  just  what  he  had  told  us  we 
would  be  compelled  to  do.  Today  there 
is  hardly  an  acre  of  extra  early  straw¬ 
berries  grown  in  all  this  section,  all  ber¬ 
ries  that  are  produced  being  of  the  main 
or  late  crop  varieties  which  possess  the 
quality  and  flavor  that  have  made  all 
Hudson  Valley  fruits  so  much  desired  on 
the  local  and  New  York  markets. 

C.  O.  WARFORD. 


N.  Y.  State  Vegetable  and 
Potato  Meetings 

(Continued  from  Page  127) 

8.  — Grading  and  Inspection.  We  favor 
the  promotion  of  better  grading  and 
standardization  of  our  products  and  rec¬ 
ommend  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
present  New  York  State  Grading  Laws, 
or  their  modification ;  and  further,  that 
adequate  funds  be  appropriated  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  to 
make  possible  full  inspection  service  as 
needed. 

9.  — Formation  of  a  Northeastern  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Council. 

10.  — Continuance  of  present  emergency 
taxes. 

11- — A  committee  to  investigate  needs 
of  the  industry  and  to  frame  a  long-time 
program  for  research  and  general  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  vegetable  industry. 
Adequate  funds  be  made  available  for 
vegetable  research. 

12. — Favored  that  activities  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  be 
widened  through  appropriation  to  allow 
full  use  of  the  existing  buildings  and 
praised  the  various  extension  services  for 
their  work  during  the  past  year. 

These  resolutions  and  those  passed  by 
the  potato  growers  which  follow  consti¬ 
tute  the  activities  which  the  officers  of 
the  two  associations  will  work  for  in 
1936. 

1- — Furnishing  by  State  and  Federal 
departments  of  most  timely  and  accurate 
crop  information  possible ; 

2.  — Rigid  enforcement  of  the  New  York  j 
State  grading  law. 

3.  — Continuance  of  the  joint  committee 
on  potato  industry  which  has  been  laying 
out  program  for  potato  industry. 

4.  — Continuance  and  strengthening  of 
tariff  walls  on  farm  products. 

5.  — Representation  of  the  Empire  State 
Potato  Club  on  the  conference  board  of 
farm  organization. 

6.  — Provision  for  official  inspection  of 
less  than  carlo!  shipments  of  potatoes  at 
several  points. 

A  large  potato  show  was  held  in  the 
Armory  on  the  drill  floor  for  both  4-H 
club  members  and  for  adult  competition. 
The  importance  of  out-of-State  markets 
to  New  York  growers  was  emphasized  in 
an  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  which  attracted  wide 
attention.  The  display  showed  the  volume 
of  New  York  State  produce  shipped  to 
markets  in  other  States  and  pointed  out 
the  value  of  accepted  grades  for  produce 
that  enters  interstate  commerce.  Dozens 
of  concerns  interested  in  agriculture  had 
displays  in  the  trade  exhibit  which  was 
the  largest  ever  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  conventions.  H.  J.  Evens,  of 
Georgetown,  directed  the  Trade  Show. 

IV.  T.  TAPLEY. 


"Everything  for  the 
is  all  that  its  name  implies 
and  more.  Complete  and 
practical  in  every  way,  with 
dozens  of  color  plates  and 
thousands  of  illustrations 
of  actual  results  from 
Henderson’s  Tested 
Seeds.  To  Garden-lovers 
everywhere  it*6  the  first 
sign  of  coming  spring 
— the  key  to  the  door 
of  the  garden  of 
your  winter  dreams. 
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Luscious,  smooth, 
large,  bright  red. 
Beep,  solid  flesh,  voy 
heavy.  Ripens  evemy, 
vitliout  ridges  or  cracks. 

il-size  16c  pkt.,  (over  1,000 
/free  with  Maule’s  See-4  Book. 

'  So  for  postage. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
Maule  Building  Philadelphia,  Pi. 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  station  says  “In 
bush  and  fruit — the  best  red  raspberry  under  culti¬ 
vation.”  Disease  resistant  —  hardy  —  productive 
—  fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excelsior  home  use  or  shipping. 


BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Bx  R,  H00SICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Mastodon 


WORLD’S 

GREATEST 

EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRY 


Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True.to-Natne 
CERTIFIED  —  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
L.  &  1  .  DONDLltO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’e  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Polly  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’a 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


The  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


SAVE  MONEY  gj™ 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN- 
TF.R  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  today. 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II,  Geneva,  Ohio 


West  HillNurseries 


Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialist 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia,  TTrbana, 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others,  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  CATALOG  FREE 


Hybrid  Hickories  and  Northern  Pecans  '“matt  iS 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH  -  -  ROUND  HILL,  VA. 


LADIOL1  S  LIST  FOR  THE  ASKING 
"  Emory  Tilton,  1036  Prospect  Rd.,  Ashtabula,  0 

American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W.  30th St.jv.Y. 


When  \ou  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  MAILBAG 


GARDEN  THOUGHTS 

I  gather  discarded  Christmas  trees  for 
Dahlia  poles,  which  are  hard  to  get  here. 
The  branches  make  fine  cover  for  peren¬ 
nial  beds,  and  I  have  a  good  support  for 
a  fine  flower  for  sometime  after  the  trees 
are  forgotten.  Thanks  for  the  tip  about 
dividing  Oriental  poppies  from  one  clump. 
I  now  have  12  bright  spots.  d.  bell. 

New  Jersey. 


PRICE  FOR  RASPBERRIES 

I  intend  selling  red  raspberries  in  sea¬ 
son  to  a  canning  factory  (all  surplus  ber¬ 
ries).  What  price  must  I  receive  per 
quart  to  at  least  make  a  fair  profit? 

Worcester  County,  Mass.  d.  c. 


WHAT  ARE  THESE  BIROS? 

I  think  your  contributor's  little  bird 
with  a  jaunty  top-knot  (page  48)  is  the 
tufted  titmouse,  sometimes  called  “Peter- 
Ijird.”  If  E.  F.  K.  can  identify  his  call 
note — and  he  is  much  given  to  whistling 
— as  peter-peter  or  peto-peto,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  he.  A  whole  flock  of  these  birds 
were  eating  bread-crumbs  not  a  foot  from 
my  window  this  morning,  so  I  enjoyed  a 
capital  “close  up.”  They  are  about  the 
size  of  an  English  sparrow,  ash-gray  in 
color,  the  crest  a  bit  darker,  and  as  your 
correspondent  notes,  quick  in  their  mo¬ 
tions  and  friendly  in  disposition.  The 
warm  ruddy  brown  of  the  sides  or  flanks 
is  more  noticeable  than  most  of  the  bird 
books  indicate.  Birds  with  top-knots  are 
not  so  many.  The  cardinal,  bluejays,  wax- 
wings,  kingfisher  and  titmice,  with  one  or 
two  fly-catchers  and  one  or  two  wood¬ 
peckers,  are  all  that  I  recall  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  of  these  the  titmouse  is  the 
only  one  that  at  all  fits  E.  F.  K.’s  de¬ 
scription. 

The  “black  bird  with  large  brown 
eyes”  I  should  say  is  undoubtedly  either 
a  grackle  (crow  blackbird)  or  the  small¬ 
er,  but  similar  and  related,  rusty  black¬ 
bird.  The  latter  is  about  aa  large  as  a 
robin,  and  has  often  been  observed  trav¬ 
eling  in  flocks  with  birds  of  another  spe¬ 
cies.  The  eyes  of  both  (sometimes  de¬ 
scribed  as  “yellow”  or  pale  yellow)  are 
conspicuous.  dora  read  goodale. 

Tennessee. 

Several  other  correspondents  answered 
this  inquiry.  All  were  agreed  on  the 
tufted  titmouse.  One  called  the  black¬ 
bird  with  brown  eyes  a  female  starling. 
The  following  reply  gives  further  facts 
about  the  tufted  titmouse : 

The  bird  about  which  E.  F.  K.  inquires 
is  doubtless  the  tufted  titmouse,  also 
called  crested  titmouse  and  crested  tomtit. 
It  is  ash  gray  above  and  the  under  parts 
are  more  or  less  deeply  washed  with  red¬ 
dish  brown.  Its  crest  is  high,  pointed  and 
quite  conspicuous.  It  is  quite  common  in 
New  Jersey  but  rather  rare  farther  south. 

It  is  very  fond  of  suet,  hanging  to  a 
suspended  piece  with  its  feet  while  eat¬ 
ing  in  the  same  manner  of  its  close  cous¬ 
in,  the  chickadee.  It  is  also  a  regular 
visitor  to  the  food  tray  of  small  grain. 

It  is  an  all-year  resident  and  will  some¬ 
times  nest  in  a  bird  box,  though  in  Spring 
it  usually  seeks  the  woods  and  some  cav¬ 
ity  in  a  tree,  perhaps  one  deserted  by  a 
woodpecker.  It  is  friendly  like  the  chick¬ 
adee.  It  destroys  many  insects  and  weed 
seeds,  varying  this  diet  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  with  beechnuts  and  the  smaller  wild 
berries.  bessie  l.  putnam. 

Cranford  County,  Pa. 


GHERKINS 

Some  time  ago,  while  in  Buffalo,  I  saw 
some  pickles  called  Burrs.  They  were 
about  one  to  1^  inches  long,  and  with 
long  pricker-like  fuzz  on  them.  Where 
can  I  get  the  seeds?  I  would  like  to 
grow  them.  I  have  been  told  they  grew 
in  the  South.  If  you  knew  anything 
about  them  or  could  recommend  some 
southern  grower  who  would  be  apt  to 
have  seed  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much.  E.  g.  u. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

These  are  what  is  known  as  gherkins. 
All  garden  seed  concerns  carry  them, 
listed  with  their  cucumbers. 


A  SPINY-BODIED  SPIDER 

What  is  the  singular  insect  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you?  J.  w.  B. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  spider  sent  is  one  of  those  interest¬ 
ing  spiny-bodied  spiders  of  which  we  have 
here  in  the  North  only  one  or  two  species. 
Most  of  them  are  found  in  the  Southern 
States.  This  particular  one,  however, 
Micranthena  gracilis,  found,  interestingly 
enough,  as  far  north  as  Connecticut. 
These  spiders  are  interesting  and  curious 
because  they  have  sharp,  spine-like  out¬ 
growths  on  the  abdomen.  In  this  respect 
they  differ  from  all  other  spiders.  They 
are  not  considered  poisonous  and  are  as 
harmless  as  any  other  spider.  One  spe¬ 
cies  which  occurs  in  the  Southern  States 
weaves  tiny  hits  of  flocculent  silk  here 
and  there  in  its  webs.  These  tiny  bits  of 
white  silk  are  thought  to  resemble  small 
gnats  or  midges  so  nearly  that  other  in¬ 
sects  which  feed  upon  midges  are  fooled 
and  fly  into  the  web.  Thus,  this  spider 
has  the  remarkable  habit,  we  believe,  of 
placing  these  decoys  or  lures  in  its  web 
to  attract  the  insects  upon  which  it 
feeds.  The  species  occurring  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  however,  does  not  have  this  inter¬ 
esting  habit.  G.  W,  H. 


ICK§  Seeds 

Think  of  it !  All  you  want  at  these  Special 
Prices!  We  hope  you’ll  like  this  way  of  giving 
,  you  twice  as  many  seeds  for  the  money,  so  much 
|  you’ll  order  right  away  and  become  one  of  the 
thousands  of  new  friends  we  gain  each  year. 


Order  Now  at  These 
"5  and  1©"  Prices  ? 

PACKETS -OUNCES- QUARTER  IBS. 

Send  to  America’s  Oldest  Mail  Seed  House,  and 
grow  the  finest  Flowers  and  Vegetables  ever! 

NOTE:  These  special  prices  do  not  appear  in  our  cata¬ 
log,  but  present  customers  may  also  order  from  this  ad. 


60  Packets  of  favorite  Annual 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds 
from  which  to  choose  .  .  .  tested 
and  guaranteed.  Cut  this  ad 
out  now,  before  it  is  mislaid! 


The  same  10c- and  1 5c-Packets 
of  high  quality,  new  crop  seeds 
listed  in  Vicks  Garden  and 
Floral  Guide  .  .  .  Order  All  You 
Want  at  Only  5c  Each! 


at  Only  10c 
Each  ! 
(regular 
prices  up 
to  25c  each) 


FLOWER  SEEDS,  PACKETS 


FLOWER  SEEDS,  PACKETS 


FLOWERS  &.  VEGETABLES,  PKTS. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  OUNCES 


Ageratum  Dwarf  Imperial. 
Blue.  Grows  6-8  inches  tall. 


Marigold  the  new  Guinea  Gold 

Carnation-flowered.  Yellow. 


Sweet  Pea  Old-Time.  Free- 

blooming.  sweet-perfumed. 


Beet  Detroit  Dark  Red. 

Round,  smooth,  uniform,  tender. 


Alyssum  Sweet.  Little  Gem. 
Pure  white  flowers.  Dwarf. 


Marigold  Giant  Ball.  'Tall 
African.  Mixed*  colors. 


Sweet  Sultan  Giant.  Mixed 
colors  (Centaurea  imperiaiis). 


Beet  the  new  “Good-for-AU." 
Dark  red,  sweet,  crisp. 


Anchusa  Capensis.  Summer 
Forget-Me-Not.  Blue.  2  ft-. 


Marigold  Tall  Josephine. 
Single.  Yellow  marked  red. 


Verbena  Mammoth  Hybrids. 
Rich  art  colors,  mixed. 


Cabbage  SureheaU.  Delicious. 
Very  hardy.  Fine  for  kraut. 


Aster  Giant  Crego  (Comet). 
Wilt-resistant.  Mixed  colors. 


Morning  Glory  Mixed  colors. 
Remain  open  till  noon. 


Zinnia  Giants  of  California. 
Largest.  Double,  mixed  colors. 


Carrot  Chantenay  Stump- 
rooted.  Early,  tender,  sweet. 


«*jc 


Aster  Vicks  Late  Branching. 
Wilt-resistant.  Mixed  colors. 


Nasturtium  Golden  Gleam.  New- 
Double,  Sweet-Scented. 


Baby's  Breath  (Gypsophila). 

Elegans  grandiflora.  White. 


Nasturtium  Tom  Thumb.  Dwarf. 
Gorgeous  mixed  colors. 


Zinnia  Cut-and-Come-Again. 
Medium  size,  choice  colors. 


Carrot  Vicks  Butter.  Tender, 
lusciously  sweet,  coreless. 


■Beet  Extra-Early  Dark  Red 
Egyptian.  Ideal  for  table. 


Cucumber  Early  Fortune.  Crisp. 
Retains  its  green,  longest. 


Bachelor's  Button  (Centaurea, 

Cornflower)  Double,  blue. 


Pansy  Giant  Trimardeau. 
Variegated  and  clear  colors. 


Cabbage  Copenhagen  Market. 
Early,  solid,  round,  large. 


Cucumber  Improved  Early  White 
Spine.  Dark  green,  5  to  7  in. 


Blue  Lace  Flower  Didiscus 

Coeruleus.  Sky  blue. 


Petunia  Dwarf  Bedding. 

Rich  colors,  large  flowers. 


Calendula  Double  (Scotch 

Marigold).  Mixed  colors. 


•Carrot  Goldinhart.  Smooth, 
uniform.  6  in.  long.  Tasty. 


Endive  Green  Curled.  Finely 
cut.  Blanches  Creamy-white. 


Petunia  Rosy  Morn.  Bedding. 
Rose-pink,  white  throat. 


Calendula  Sunshine.  Yellow. 
Chrysanthemum-flowered. 


Cauliflower  Dry-Weather. 
(Danish  Giant).  White. 


Kale  (Borecole)  Dwarf  Green 
Curled  Scotch.  Hardy. 


Phlox  Drummondi.  Annual. 

Finest  colors,  large,  showy. 


Celery  Golden-Plume  (Wonder¬ 

ful).  Delicious.  Semi-dwarf. 


Candytuft  Giant  Hyacinth- 
flowered.  White.  1  ft.  tall. 


Lettuce  Black- Seeded  Simpson. 
Crisp  leaves,  light  green. 


Pincushion- Flower  (Scabiosa) 

Large,  tall,  double,  mixed. 


Lettuce  Big  Boston.  Large, 

solid  heads.  Special  strain. 


Candytuft  All  colors  mixed. 

Umbellata,  wide  flower-heads. 


Pinks  Annual.  Heddewiggi 

mixed.  Fringed.  Single  and  Dbl. 


Onion  Vicks  Mountain  Dan¬ 
vers.  Early,  but  long-keeping. 


Lettuce  Grand  Rapids  Forcing. 
Large,  deep  green,  loese-leaf. 


Parsnip  Improved  Guernsey. 
Sweet,  tender,  quite  smooth. 


1 


Carnation  Marguerite.  Annual. 

Giant,  double.  Mixed  colors. 


Poppy  Carnation-flowered. 

Large,  double.  Mixed  colors. 


Muskmelon  Lake  Champlain. 
Early.  Delicious  orange  flesh. 


Pumpkin  Sugar  (Piei.  Small. 
Sweet,  deep  orange  flesh. 


Cosmos  Early  Single.  Pink, 

white  and  crimson,  mixed. 


Poppy  Salmon  and  Pink 

shades.  Gauzy  petals. 


Okra  (Gumbo)  Perkins  Mam- 

rnotii  Long  pod.  Slender,  green. 


Radish  Icicle.  Pure  white. 
Slender.  Ready  in  30  days. 


Cosmos  the  new  Orange  Flare. 

Large,  brilliant  orange. 


Poppy  Santa  Barbara  (Hunne- 

mannia).  Yellow.  Fine  to  cut. 


Pepper  Ruby  King.  Sweet 
and  mild.  Brilliant  red. 


Daisy  African  (Arctotis 

Qrandis)  Blue-Eyed.  White. 


Radish  Vicks  Early  Scarlet 
■Globe.  World-famous. 


Portulaca  Double.  Moss-Rose. 
Large  flowers,  bright  colors. 


Daisy  Gold  African  (Di- 

morphotheca).  Orange-gold. 


Radish  Vicks  Three-Weeks. 

Red.  Crisp  white  flesh.  Round. 


Salvia  Splendens  (Scarlet 

Sage).  Grows  3  ft.  tall. 


Spinach  Princess  Juliana. 
Thick,  crinkled.  Long-season. 


Squash  Summer  Asparagus. 
Bears  all  summer.  Delicious. 


Gaillardia  Annual  (Blanket 
Flower)  Single  Mixed. 


Snapdragon  Tall  Giant. 

Choicest  colors,  mixed. 


Tomato  Marglobe.  Wilt-Resist¬ 

ant.  Large,  luscious,  scarlet. 


Squash  Early  White  Bush. 
(Patty  Pan).  Scalloped  edges. 


Swiss  Chard  .Mammoth  Lucullus. 

Thick,  white.  Best  flavored. 


Larkspur  Early  Giant  Hyacinth 

flowered.  Double,  all  colors. 


Strawflowers  Giant  Double. 

Helichrysum.  Mixed  colors. 


Turnip  Early  White  Snowball. 

(Six  weeks)  Round,  sweet,  mild. 


Turnip  Purple  Top  White 
Globe.  Best,  raw  or  cooked. 


Larkspur  Tall  Branching  Dou¬ 

ble  Stock-flowered.  Orchid. 


Sweet  Pea  Giant  Spencer. 

Vicks  Superior  Mixture. 


Watermelon  Cole’s  Early  (Har¬ 

ris'  Earliest).  Luscious,  red. 


Rutabaga  Purple  Top  Yeliow. 
Hardiest  and  heaviest. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PACKETS  ORDERED  ABOVE . @  5e  EACH,  S. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  </4  LBS. 


FREE 


•  With  Every  Order  for  20  or  more 
of  these  Packets,  Ounces  and  Vi 
m  lbs.,  we  will  also  include  a  full- 
size  Packet  of  new  Scarlet  Gleam  Sweet- 
Scented  Double  Nasturtium  Seeds  free. 

USE  THIS  WHOLE  AD  FOR  YOUR 
ORDER  BLANK  (or  write  down  the 
ones  you  want  on  a  piece  of  paper.) 

Fill  in  the  Packets,  Ounces  and 
Quarter-Pounds  in  lists  above. 

These  prices  are  for  early  orders. 

This  Ad  trill  not  appear  again. 

CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


JAMES  VICK.  777  Vick  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Enclosed  is  $ . Send  me  Postpaid: 


Quantity 

Packets  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds  in  lists 
above,  @  Sc  each. 


□ 


Qumtity 

-  Ounces  and  %  lbs.  of 

Vegetable  Seeds  in  column 
at  right.  <§J  10c  each. 


Xante. 


R.  D.  or  Street  . 


P.  O.  and  State . 


□  If  your  1936  Vicks  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  has  not  been 
received,  check  here. 


JAMES  VICK, 


Beans  Burpee’s  Stringless 
Green  Pod.  Tender,  fleshy. 


Beans  Rustless  Golden  Wax. 
Yellow  butter,  stringless. 


Beans  Burpee's  Improved  Bush 
Lima.  Early,  prolific. 


Peas  Extra  Early  Alaska. 
Earliest  of  all.  Round.  45  da. 


Peas  Telephone  (Alderman) 
Sugary.  Prolific.  70  days. 


Peas  Vicks  Daisy  (Dwarf 
Telephone).  Tender,  luscious. 


Sweet  Corn  Golden  Bantam. 
Extra-Early.  Tender,  buttery. 


Sweet  Corn  Stoweil's  Evergreen. 
Main-crop.  Large  white  ears. 


TOTAL  OF  OUNCES 

AND  1/4  LBS.  @  10c  EA....I. 
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—■HARRIS  SUDS  « 

New  York  State  Certified 
Tomato  Seed ! 

This  year  we  offer  New  York  State  Certified  Seed  of  our 
famous  Northern  Grown  Tomatoes.  Ours  are  the  first  tomato 
seed  crops  to  be  certified  in  this  state  ! 

We  also  specialize  in  growing  the  finest  early  strains  of 

Peppers,  Muskmelons,  Sweet  Corn,  Squash,  etc.  for  garden¬ 
ers  whose  seasons  are  short. 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  Market  Gardener s  and 
Plorists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

Moreton  Farm  R.  F.  D.  No.  34  Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


Sow  Scott’s  Clover— 


It ’s  Purer. 


No  matter  whether  you  sow  Red.  Mammoth,  Alsilte, 
Alfalfa  or  Sweet  Glover,  get  information  on  Scott's 
Seed  before  you  buy.  Avoid  troublesome  weeds 
and  small,  immature  grains.  Scott's  Glover  is 
carefully  selected  and  thoroughly  recleaned.  It 
goes  much  farther  and  produces  heavier  yields. 
Even  the  price  per  bushel  is  no  higher  than  that 
of  other  good  seed  and  at  harvest  time  you'll  reap 
your  reward  for  sowing  it.  Ask  for  our  freight 
paid  prices  (bags  free).  We’ll  also  send  you  a 
complete  set  of  Scott’s  Farm  bulletins,  containing 
up-to-the-minute  information.  Be  sure  to  get  our 
prices  before  you  buy. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO., 

71  SIXTH  ST.  -  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


ur Seeds Now 


a*  WE  LL  TRUST  YOU/ 


For  3  years,  thousands) 

-  have  used  Maule’s  Easy- 
Payment  Plan  —  get 

■  II  the  seeds  you 
want,  send  only 
down  payment 
nothing  more  till 
Sept.  No  interest. 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  tree,  and 
Easy  Payment  Plan— tested.  1 
guaranteed  seeds  for  prize 
vegetables,  flowers.; 

WM 

870  Mauls  Bldg., 


aiv 

jHaules 

FAMOUS 

Easy- 
I  Payment 
^  Plan 


HENRY  MAULE  | 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


mss, 


Burpee's 

Vegetable 


Earliest  Tomato 


^GRANDMOTHER'S 

OLD- FAS  HION  ED 

G  A  R  D  E  N 


,  OF  EASY  GROWING  FLOWERS 

^Marvelous  mixture  of  hardy,  ail-season 
blooming  varieties.  Nineteen  kinds; 
everything  from  Asters  to  Zinnias.  Seed 
'^enough  to  plant  3x15  ft.  bed.  Big  $1.00 
value  for  only  lOc  postpaid.  Also  my 
’/j„1936  Seed  Catalog;  America’s  Largest.  650 
illustrations,  60  in  color:  with  words  of 
j,;,—  Vamous  song,  “Old  Fashioned  Garden.” 

:  Send  10c  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 
Catalog  FREE,  500,000  customers  save  money 
annually  buying  seeds  from  me,  a  grower. 

R.  H.  S  HUMWAY,  SEEDSMAN 

Box  359  Rockford,  III.,  Est.  1870 


JsbelLs  Seed  Annual 


Send  Sor  it  Today- NOW! 

A  book  brimful  of  useful  Information 
—over  400  true -to -nature  illustrations— 28 
pages  fn  natural  colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  returns.  Quotes  dlrect-from* 
grower  prices  on  field,  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds.  Raise  vegetables  for  health  and  profit. 

Flowers  for  beauty,.  It's  FREE.  Send  today, 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
146  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson,  Mich,  FREE 


Holmes*  Garden  Book  L 

Describes  flowers  and  vegetables  worth  growing1 — New 
and  all  favorites.  IIOLUtS  SFF.D  00.,  Box  5,  Canton.  Ohio 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World's  largest  wreckers:  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc.. 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


•IIHIIIIIIIIIMilllllllilllllllllllllimillllllllHItllll 


(Sensational  offer  of  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Famous  Vegetable 
Seeds  to  prove  that  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Seeds  are  the  best. 
Five  regular  10c  packets 
postpaid  for  only  10c: 
Burpee’s  Rapid  Red  Radish 
Early  Wonder  Beet 
Burpee's  Goldinhart  Carrot 
Burpee's  Wayahead  Lettuca 
Marglobe  Tomato 
Send  dime  for  seeds  today. 


Packets  Postpa  id 

iO<t 

(Value  50<t) 


CATALOG  FREE 

Burpee's  Seed  Catalog, 
with  seeds  or  alone. 
Free.  Write  today. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  886  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD.  Big  Red 

Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July -4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters,  Everlastings, 
Pinks,  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
J  Zinnias.  A.  20c  in 

10  Packets  for  XUC  Canada. 
-■  9 Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 

Cprr  with  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Shrubs.  Cou- 
■  ■'Gt  pon  for  Rare  premiums  In  each  catalog. 

1.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  Wis. 

Seed  Oats 

QpnCAlinn  One  of  the  most  productive  oata  in 
OCnsdllUn  cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per 
acre  are  frequent.  Large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
48-44  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  You  should  by  all  means  try 
these  high  quality  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low  price 
in  quantities.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy 
Beans.  Woodburn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  Samples  Wanted  and  Catalog,  a 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  6  5  MELROSE,  OHIO 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound  :  1.25 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25, 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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ALONE  Y’S 

TREES  ■  SHRUBS  •  FLOWERS 


Fruit  Trees  *  Berries 

All  Maloney  Healthy,  Hardy,  Up¬ 
land  grown  stock  is  described  in 
our  new  free  catalog.  Altho  good 
nursery  stock  is  scarce  again  this 
season  —  we  have  kept  up  our 
plantings  and  are  able  to  deliver 
the  same  kind  that  has  built  us 
such  a  splendid  reputation  during 
the  past  52  years.  Send  for  your 
catalog.  Read  about  this  season’s 
special  values  and  order  early. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
39  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


/END  fCR  EREE  CATALOG 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  certified 

Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill  and 
Gem,  new  varieties  of  merit,  also 
ail  other  leading  new  Standard 
and  Everbearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices, 
descriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  — WHITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America. 


GOLDEN  COLONEL  CORN 

This  new  variety  of  sweet  com  being  introduced  this 
rear  is  a  cross  of  Country  Gentleman  and  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  and  can  be  thought  of  as  a  Golden  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  The  color  Is  rich  golden  yellow  and  the  com 
has  a  delicious  flavor.  Ears  are  eight  to  nine  inches 
long,  three  inches  in  diameter;  shoepeg .kernels  m  zig¬ 
zag  pattern;  and  matures  in  91  days.  Price:  Pkg.  20c, 
i/4  lb.  35c,  lb.  $1.25,  postage  prepaid. 

SEND  FOR  1936  SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE 

0R0L  LEDDEH  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  tor  Over  Thirty  Years-Largest  Growers  Of 
Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 

Certified  Seed  Oats 

RENEW  vour  OATS  with  HIGH-YIELDING 
CERTIFIED  SEED  this  year. 

LENROC  —  New  trials  have  proved-  this  to  be  the 
highest  yielding  oat  for  New  York  State.  White  Gram. 
CORN  ELL  I  AN — Noted  for  very  large  yields  and  large 
percent  of  meat  in  the  grain.  * 

ITHACAN— Large  White  Oats.  Remarkable  for  high 
yield  and  splendid  appearance. 

Catalog  of  Vegetable.  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 
on  request.  Write  today. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.  Inc.,  RFP  58,  Coldwater,  N.  V. 

Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  DRILLS  AND  REPAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  pnees. 

CROWN  JIFG.  CO.  Box  112  PHELPS,  N.  Y. 


I  Wilt-Resistant  1  Yellow, Crimson, Bine. J 
S  White.  Pint  — a  15c-pkt.  of  seedsj 
of  each,  all  5  for  JOc!  Send  dime 
today!  .Vault’s  Seed  Book  free. 

Wm,  Henry  Meule,  867  Meute  Bldg*.,  Phlle,  Pm 


AA  QUALITY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

wholesale  to  every  grower.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  IOOO-$3.25, 
5  000-$I5.  Premier,  Howard  17,  Big  J oe,  Wm.  Belt, 
Bell-Mar.  Gandy,  Lupton,  Aberdeen,  l,000-$3,  5,000- 
$13  75  Chesapeake.  I.000-$3.50,  5,000-$ 1 6.75.  Masto¬ 
don  EB.,  l,000-$4.25,  5,000-$20.  We  are  booking  orders 
now.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  List  free. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9,  PITTSVILLE,  MD. 
One  of  the  Largest  Strawberry  Growers  in  Maryland. 

GLADIOLUS DAHLIAS 

Phlox.  Lilies,  Snake  Plants.  Bleeding  Hearts,  Ivy  1  ines, 
Baby’s  Breath.  Gayfeathers.  House  Ferns.  Catalog  Free. 
IL  M.  GILLET  Box  253  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Home  or  Commercial  Orchards 

Grown  by  Virginia's  Largest  Growers. 

_  Write  for  Free  Planting  Guide  - 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

200  Large  Flowered  Gladiolus  Bulblets 

100  Regal  Lily  Seed.  1036  List.  oc- 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER 


.  26c. 

FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


Rutger’s  Tomato  Seed  producing  plants. 

75c  peroz.,  S2.60  h  lb..  58.00  per  lb.  Cash  with 
order.  WILLIAM  K.  HOOKSTRA,  Beverly,  New  Jersey 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS-A11  leading  varieties.  Priced 
reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Plant  Farms,  Box  B,  Allen,  Maryland, 

ni-  Newburghs— State  Inspected. 

Kaspoerry  riatllS  100  Prepaid  3rd  zone,  S3.  1000 

Express.  820.  W.  HALBERT  -  Oxford.  New  York 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ON  MONOPOLY 

The  Capita]  Stock  Company 
often  creates  a  monopoly  to  fix 
prices  and  to  earn  big  profits. 

Should  the  Farm  Cooperative 
Association  follow  this  ex¬ 
ample  ?  If  not,  why  not? 

The  explanation  will  be  found 
in  Chapter  XIV  of  the  new 
book 

“Organized  Cooperation” 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 
Price  25  cents 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Slow  Work. — Yon  may  remember  that 
at  the  time  of  the  last  letter  from  the 
Parson  he  was  in  bed  with  what  seemed 
to  be  a  bad  ease  of  lumbago.  He  got  bet¬ 
ter,  was  up  and  around  the  Sunday  after 
Christmas  and  took  his  services — Christ¬ 
mas  tree  exercises,  etc. — but  he  went  off 
to  speak  and  by  the  time  lie  got  home  he 
had  to  be  helped  out  of  the  car.  That's 
what  comes  from  talking  too  much.  So 
here  he  is  in  bed  again  and  has  been  here 
for  a  week.  He  must  get  along  better 
than  this  for  Spring’s  work  or  he  will  be 
little  better  than  a  scarecrow,  probably 
a  poor  one  at  that.  Did  you  hear  about 
the  two  fellows  that  were  boasting  what 
wonderful  scarecrows  they  had  made.  At 
last  one  said  he  made  a  scarecrow  down 
in  Kentucky  on  his  uncle’s  farm  that 
scared  the  crows  so  they  rushed  off  and 
brought  back  all  the  corn  they  pulled  three 
years  before !  As  soon  as  the  Parson  gets 
up  again  he  is  going  to  have  his  teeth 
X-rayed.  From  all  he  hears,  most  of  such 
trouble  as  his  comes  from  bad  teeth  or 
tonsils.  But  while  you  have  it,  about  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  sweat  it  out. 

Help  Sweat. — Even  as  the  Parson  is 
writing  this,  the  dog  begins  to  bark  and 
there  is  a  delegation  coming  up  the  stairs 
from  one  of  the  churches.  They  had  the 
annual  meeting  last  night,  and  of  course 
the  Parson  was  not  there.  They  have 
evidently  sent  him  a  gift,  for  this  man 
has  a  package  under  his  arm.  He  is  the 
treasurer  (the  Parson  is  always  glad  to 
see  him),  and  he  hands  the  Parson  what 
is  due  him  and — the  bundle.  Let's  open 
this.  We  will  untie  this  fancy  paper  rib¬ 
bon,  take  off  this  blue  wrapping  paper 
and  now  we  go  down  to  the  box  itself. 
Here  is  the  name  “Heating  Pad.”  Now 
we  will  open  this  box  and  the  animal  it¬ 
self  is  inside.  My,  what  a  nice  pad  it  is. 
Here  is  a  rubber  case  you  read  on  the 
cover  that  you  slip  that  over  it  first  and 
here  is  a  sort  of  pillow  slip  affair  and 
that  you  slip  over  that.  This  last  slip 
slips  off  very  easily  and  Mrs.  Parson  says 
she  will  put  a  snap  on  that.  Of  course 
she  has  a  snap — that  goes  without  saying. 
It  certainly  is  a  beautiful  thing  and  just 
what  the  Parson  needed  and  wanted  so 
much.  A  good  friend  had  loaned  him  one 
but  it  seemed  to  he  a  sort  of  Model  T  that 
would  heat  up  too  much  in  low.  This 
new  one  lias  a  sort  of  rheostat  arrange¬ 
ment  that  has  three  shifts.  Unlike  a  car 
which  never  has  anything  to  show  you 
the  shift,  this  has  two  indicators — "one 
if  by  day  and  two  if  by  night.  And  let’s 
get  it  going.  We  will  plug  in  here  by  the 
head  of  the  bed  where  there  is  already  a 
telephone  and  a  desk  light  and  a  radio 
cord  and  we  throw  it  in  gear  with  all 
the  boldness  of  a  woman  learning  to  drive 
a  Packard.  My  goodness,  but  doesn’t  it 
warm  up  nice.  It  is  certainly  wonderful 
what  they  can  made  do  with  electricity. 
Then  man  will  never  get  through  finding 
new  uses  for  it  and  yet  never  know  what 
it  is.  But  what  does  it  say  here  on  the 
cover.  Here  are  a  list  of  the  troubles  it 
will  cure:  “Croup”  (the  Parson  may  have 
it  before  Spring  but  not  yet ;  “lumbago” 
—that  hits  the  case.  He  will  be  throw¬ 
ing  down  silage  tomorrow. 

Parson’s  Birthday. — You  see  the  rea¬ 
son  for  that  gift  was  that  this  is  the  Par¬ 
son's  birthday — January  23.  “I  wonder 
how  old  he  is?”  l*es,  the  Parson  knows 
you  wonder  and  so  just  make  a  guess.  If 
we  are  as  old  as  we  feel,  the  Parson  is 
pretty  well  along  in  years  just  now  but 
if  he  is  no  older  than  be  generally  feels, 
with  a  good  cross-cut  saw  in  his  hand,  he 
is  good  for  some  time  yet. 

One  thing,  with  the  thermometer  way 
below  zero  and  a  good  foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground,  he  does  not  have  to  lie  here  and 
think  of  the  weeds  growing  out  in  the 
onion  and  carrot  patch  or  how  the  bean 
beetles  are  eating  up  the  Lima  crop.  Farm 
work  is  quiet  today.  But  did  you  guess 
how  old  the  Parson  was?  Well  he  was 
born  in  1872 — quite  a  while  ago.  But 
still  he  does  not  feel  like  an  old  minister 
did  down  country  when  he  “preached  the 
funeral”  for  an  old  lady  down  there.  Evi¬ 
dently  getting  a  little  short  of  ideas,  at 
last  he  paused  and  stood  gazing  down  at 
the  remains.  “She  had  lived  long  enough. 
Yes,  she  had  lived  long  enough.”  The 
Parson  would  like  to  live  long  enough  so 
thate  he  could  give  up  all  but  his  real 
Lonely  Road  routes,  the  people  that  real¬ 
ly  have  nothing  else,  and  just  putter 
around  on  the  farm,  working  in  the  gar¬ 
den  when  he  feels  like  it  and  sitting  down 
by  lily  pond  and  looking  at  the  lilies  and 
gold  fish  while  he  is  resting  in  the  heat 
of  the  day. 

He  wonders  if  he  could  really  do  that 
and  not  interfere  with  the  young  folks 
and  their  plans  and  ideas  if  they  didn’t 
run  the  place  just  as  he  used  to.  He 
would  like  to  try  it.  By  the  way,  a  farm 
paper  speaks  of  “Blue  tip  sunfish,”  and 
the  Parson  wonders  if  anyone  knows 
where  he  could  get  some.  They  are  said 
to  be  the  very  best  fish  there  is  for  grow¬ 
ing  a  farm  pond. 

For  Beef. — There  was  a  young  fellow 
down  country  some  years  ago  that  adver¬ 
tised  “Wanted.  —  Old  horse  for  beef.” 
Well,  the  Parson  hasn’t  got  quite  to  that 
point  yet  but  we  did  have  the  old  cow  for 
beef.  We  disposed  of  about  half  of  it  and 
most  of  the  hindquarter  is  down  in  the 


big  crock  in  the  cellar  turning  slowly  in¬ 
to  corned  beef  but  really  how  good  it  was. 
Mrs.  Parson  would  boil  a  piece,  leaving  it 
on  the  stove  literally  all  day  and  then 
with  the  brown  gravy  it  would  be  fit  for 
a  king.  One  big  rib  piece  she  put  in  a 
big  baking  pan  with  a  tight  cover  and 
with  plenty  of  water  in  it  for  steam,  she 
put  right  on  top  of  the  stove  all  day — 
tender  enough  for  a  prince. 

Those  cow  bones  did  make  great  stew, 
too.  The  number  of  families  that  had 
beef  stew  around  on  the  Parson’s  circuit 
would  make  quite  a  figure.  We  have  a 
heifer,  two  years  old.  that  does  not  give 
promise  of  ever  giving  any  milk,  and  we 
shall  have  her  to  eat  a  little  later — what 
we  don't  dry  or  can.  Closson  is  out  West 
with  George  but  he  may  possibly  be  home 
by  then  and  if  he  is  how  he  will  help 
about  it  all — and  liow  he  will  enjoy  the 
flavor. 

Getting  Bread.  —  Better  make  your 
own  bread  anyway.  Mrs.  Parson  makes 
ours  whenever  she  can.  But  you  can't 
always  have  it  on  hand.  The  other  day 
Mrs.  Parson  told  one  of  the  boys  to  be 
sure  and  get  some  bread  as  she  did  not 
have  enough  for  the  children’s  lunches. 
This  was  in  the  afternoon  but  he  said  he 
was  in  such  a  hurry  it  slipped  his  mind. 
“I  will  go  in  town  in  the  morning,”  said 
he.  He  went  in  hut  practiced  on  the  big 
organ  in  there  till  so  late  for  dinner  that 
he  forgot  it.  We  had  some  old  toast  and 
crackers  for  dinner.  “Charles,”  said  Mrs. 
Parson,  “you  take  the  car  and  go  and  get 
some  bread.”  He  was  gone  an  awful 
while,  for  it  is  only  a  short  way.  At 
last  he  came  rushing  in.  “Did  I  have  a 
time  with  that  car?  It  stalled  on  me  in 
front  of  the  store  and  the  garage  man 
was  so  busy  lie  couldn't  give  me  a  push, 
so  I  waited  till  someone  came  along  and 
he  got  it  to  going  and  so  I'm  here.”  “And 
where  is  the  bread?”  asked  Mrs.  Parson. 
“Oh,  thunder !  I  left  that  down  in  the 
store  on  the  counter.”  Mrs.  Parson  went 
and  made  some  muffins. 

Copper  Again.  —  You  remember  the 
Parson  likes  copper  kettles.  He  thinks 
people  will  come  to  them  again.  Years 
ago  we  had  a  “squatty”  kettle,  shallow 
you  know,  and  how  Mrs.  Parson  liked  it. 
Things  boiled  so  quickly  it  it — such  a  big- 
surface  on  the  stove.  Now  here  comes  a 
car  from  town  and  here  is  a  liot-box  look¬ 
ing  bundle.  Let's  open  this  and  see  what 
it  is.  Yes.  it  is  that  copper  kettle  the 
Parson  ordered  made.  What  a  fine  one, 
and  note  the  dimensions — 12  inches  in 
diameter  and  eight,  notice  it,  eight  inches 
high.  Here  comes  Mrs.  Parson  and  when 
has  the  Parson  seen  her  more  pleased 
with  anything.  You  know  how  handy  it 
is  to  mash  up  vegetables  in  a  large  shal¬ 
low  kettle.  This  has  two  side  handles. 

Worth  It. — “Yes,”  a  man  said  some 
time  ago  “it  was  worth  going  clear 
around  on  another  street  on  my  way 
down  town  to  meet  that  old  man  going 
for  his  paper.”  The  Parson  used  to  know 
this  old  man  some  years  before  he  passed 
on.  What  a  sweet  little  old  man  lie  was. 
His  smile  was  a  benediction — and  he  al¬ 
ways  had  one.  The  older  he  grew  the 
sunnier  he  grew.  Why  should  that  seem 
unusual?  But  the  Parson  fears  it  does. 
This  is  two  days  later  than  when  he 
wrote  the  above  in  bed.  He  got  up  today, 
went  over  town  and  had  an  X-ray  taken 
of  some  of  his  teeth.  When  he  gets  some 
of  those  out  and  this  back  gets  better,  lie 
certainly  can  keep  sunny  with  a  good  deal 
less  effort  that  he  can  now. 
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February  S,  1930 

Soy  Beans  for  Seed 

It  may  interest  some  of  Tiie  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  to  know  how  we 
have  produced  Soy  bean  seed  for  the  past 
two  years.  We  sowed  two  bushels  per 
acre  about  June  1.  The  ground  was 
plowed  and  harrowed  previously  and  the 
sowing  was  done  with  an  ordinary  grain 
drill  with  all  stops  open  on  the  oat  side. 

If  Soy  beans  were  not  grown  in  this 
field  before  it  is  very  necessary  to  inocu¬ 
late  the  seed  before  sowing.  This  inocu¬ 
lation  can  be  bought  from  any  good  seed 
dealer  and  is  very  easy  to  apply  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  which  accompany  the 
package. 

Another  way  of  inoculating  Soy  bean 
seed  is  by  the  muddy  water  method.  This 
consists  of  taking  soil  from  a  last  year’s 
Soy  beans  field  and  making  a  few  quarts 
of  very  muddy  water.  It  is  necessary  to 
run  the  muddy  water  through  a  sieve  or 
fly  screen  to  remove  stones  and  foreign 
matter.  A  tablespoon  of  granulated  sugar 
is  dissolved  in  each  quart  of  water  used. 
The  seed  is  then  placed  in  a  tub  or  simi¬ 
lar  container  where  it  can  be  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  muddy  water  is  stirred  little 
by  little  into  the  seed  until  seed  is  all 
damp.  The  result  is  that  each  seed  is 
thinly  coated  with  tiny  particles  of  this 
inoculated  soil.  The  sugar  causes  the 
inoculation  to  stick  to  the  seed.  After 
this  process  the  seed  is  allowed  to  dry  in 
a  shaded  place  away  from  the  sunlight. 
It  is  then  ready  for  sowing. 

We  allowed  the  beans  to  stand  until 
the  middle  of  November.  By  this  time 
the  most  urgent  of  our  farm  work  is 
finished.  The  stems  and  beans  are  also 
thoroughly  dry  and  nearly  half  of  the 
leaves  have  dropped  off.  Although  letting 
them  stand  this  way  more  than  a  month 
after  the  frost  has  killed  them,  yve  find 
that  the  stems  do  not  fall  down  and  the 
pods  do  not  crack  open.  We  use  the  black 
Wilson  variety,  but  have  not  experi¬ 
mented  with  other  varieties. 

At  this  period  we  mow  the  beans,  rake 
them  up  and  haul  them  into  the  barn 
the  same  day.  This  eliminates  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  curing  and  the  whole  operation  is 
very  simple.  While  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  leaves  drop  off  they  are  again  recov¬ 
ered  in  raking.  Contrary  to  the  impres¬ 
sion  the  reader  may  get,  this  makes  very 
good  hay.  Even  after  the  beans  are 
thrashed  out,  the  livestock  relish  the  hay. 

If  a  Soy  bean  thrasher  is  available  the 
beans  can  be  thrashed  any  time  during 
the  Winter.  There  are  two  large  farms 
in  our  county  that  grow  them  successful¬ 
ly  iu  this  way.  They  hire  a  grain  com¬ 
bine  which  cuts  and  thrashes  them  in 
the  field  as  late  as  December  with  good 
results.  The  concaves  and  speed  of  the 
machine  are  changed  so  as  not  to  break 
the  beans. 

In  this  community  Soy  bean  thrashers 
are  not  easily  available.  So  we  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
thrashing  with  a  flail.  This  works  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  with  Soy  beans  which 
thrash  easier  than  wheat.  Cold  dry 
weather  should  be  chosen  for  this  work  as 
they  thrash  much  better  than  in  damp 
weather.  We  made  our  own  flails,  too. 
They  are  very  easy  to  make.  The  han¬ 
dle  is  61  inches  long  and  is  a  little  heavier 
than  a  hoe  handle.  The  club  is  29  inches 
long  and  is  about  the  weight  of  a  base¬ 
ball  bat.  There  is  a  knob  at  the  end  of 
the  handle  and  a  slot  at  the  end  of  the 
club.  These  are  fastened  together  with 
a  strip  of  rawhide  in  such  a  way  that  it 
slips  freely  around  the  handle  as  the  club 
is  swung. 

To  begin  the  process  of  thrashing  with 
a  flail,  we  clear  a  space  on  the  barn 
floor  and  throw  on  a  few  forks  full  of 
Soy  bean  hay.  The  flail  is  swng  so  it 
heats  squarely  on  the  hay.  This  is  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  until  hay  is  limp 
and  beans  fall  to  the  floor.  The  pods 
are  then  examined.  If  they  are  empty 
the  hay  is  raked  off  and  the  beans  swept 
to  one  side.  On  a  windy  day  we  pour 
the  beans  from  one  tub  to  another  al¬ 
ternately.  This  fans  the  chaff  and  weed 
seeds  out  and  the  beans  are  ready  for 
seed.  We  find  this  to  be  a  practical 
method  where  not  more  than  15  or  20 
bushels  are  needed  for  planting  and  espe¬ 
cially  when  seed  is  high  in  price. 

A  certain  amount  of  skill  is  soon  as- 
quired  in  swinging  the  flail.  This  is  a 
pleasant,  invigorating  exercise  and  is  a 
profitable  way  to  make  use  of  idle  labor 
on  cold  Winter  days.  b.  t.  weber. 

Pennsylvania. 
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Alfalfa  and  Soil  Formation 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  land  in  New  York  State 
where  Alfalfa  thrives  luxuriantly  and 
gives  heavier  crops  than  on  other  land, 
apparently  similar  soil.  The  soils  on  the 
two  areas  may  be  similar  in  texture  and 
general  physical  make-up,  but  the  com¬ 
position  as  indicated  by  the  rocks  be¬ 
neath,  is  quite  different.  In  Central  New 
York  there  are  two  ridges  of  land,  only 
about  two  miles  apart  on  one  of  which 
heavy  crops  of  Alfalfa  have  been  grown 
for  many  years,  while  on  the  other  ridge 
very  little  has  been  grown,  and  all  at- 
temps  to  grow  it  there  have  met  with 
total  or  partial  failure. 

Geologists  have  given  the  reason  for 
the  results.  The  soil  on  one  of  the  ridges 
is  underlaid  with  limestone  rock,  fairly 
near  the  surface,  while  on  the  other 
ridge  the  rocks  are  the  granite  type, 
nearly  or  quite  free  from  calcium  (lime) 
products.  In  other  words  the  slow  decay 
of  the  rocks  furnishes  the  soil  on  one  of 
these  ridges  with  liberal  amounts  of  lime, 
while  for  the  soil  of  the  other  ridge  none 
is  available  unless  supplied  by  the  farm¬ 
er.  Soils  of  this  ridge  give  an  acid  re¬ 
action  while  those  of  the  limestone  ridge 
are  slightly  alkaline.  In  simple  terms 
the  soil  on  the  granite  ridge  is  “sour.  ' 
while  that  on  the  limestone  ridge  is 
sweet.  The  big  area  of  Alfalfa  lands 
about  Syracuse  is  underlaid  with  lime¬ 
stone  rock  and  here  heavy  crops  of  Al¬ 
falfa  have  been  grown  for  a  long  time. 

On  the  other  hand  comparatively  little 
Alfalfa  is  grown  in  the  southern  tier  of 
counties  in  New  York  State.  Here  the 
rocks  are  of  the  granite  and  schist  types 
of  rocks,  with  very  few  small  patches  of 
limestone.  The  soils  are  generally  lack¬ 
ing  in  calcium  or  lime  compounds,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  give  an  acid  reaction 
when  tested. 

There  is  another  class  of  rocks  that 
have  been  found  in  recent  years  to  make 
good  Alfalfa  soil.  This  is  the  softer 
shales  that  break  down  readily  and  de¬ 
compose  into  a  productive  non-acid  or 
“sweet”  soil.  These  soft  shales  have  been 
shown  by  geologists  to  have  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  calcium  or  lime  com¬ 
pounds  in  their  make-up.  Such  soils,  too, 
are  usually  well  drained  naturally,  which 
adds  to  their  value  for  growing  Alfalfa. 

In  Saratoga  County  there  is  a  ridge  of 
shale  land  about  six  miles  in  length  and 
two  in  width,  where  for  the  past  10  or 
15  years  Alfalfa  has  been  very  success¬ 
fully  grown  without  heavy  liming.  In 
some  places  on  this  area  the  soft  shales 
are  exposed,  but  on  most  of  the  area  the 
rock  is  several  feet  below  the  surface. 
When  the  crop  has  become  well  estab¬ 
lished,  that  is  after  the  first  year,  the  Al¬ 
falfa  seems  to  get  plenty  of  lime  from  the 
subsoils,  due  no  doubt  to  its  deep  grow¬ 
ing  root  system.  Farmers  growing  Al¬ 
falfa  on  these  soils  find  that  one  to  one 
and  one-half  tons  of  ground  limestone 
gives  good  results.  This  agrees  well  with* 
the  experience  of  farmers  who  grow  Al¬ 
falfa  on  soils  in  limestone  regions. 

Most  all  soils  are  more  or  less  de¬ 
ficient  in  lime  in  the  first  six  or  eight 
inches  of  the  top  soil.  This  is  due  partly 
to  long  cropping  and  partly  to  leaching 
into  the  lower  depths.  An  abundance  of 
lime,  in  some  available  form  from  nature, 
seems  to  be  the  most  essential  factor  in 
growing  Alfalfa.  Good  natural  drainage 
is  probably  the  second  most  important 
factor. 

Another  type  of  soil  where  Alfalfa  has 
been  grown  with  some  success  in  Sara¬ 
toga  County  is  the  sandy  or  water  laid 
soils  in  the  old  river  valleys  and  old  lake 
bottoms.  These  soils  are  generally  fine 
textured  to  a  considerable  depth  and  the 
drainage  is  good,  thus  allowing  for  a  deep 
root  growth.  All  such  soils  are  almost 
sure  to  be  lacking  in  lime  compounds. 
Good  results  on  such  soils  can  hardly  be 
expected  without  the  use  of  two  and  one- 
lialf  or  three  tons  of  ground  limestone  and 
by  the  liberal  use  of  stable  manure.  The 
“catch”  of  Alfalfa  on  these  soils  is  usual¬ 
ly  good,  unless  drought  is  serious  the 
first  season.  Long-time  good  crops  are 
not  common  on  these  soils  as  the  crop 
seems  to  be  more  subject  to  winter-kill¬ 
ing  and  disease  than  on  the  natural  lime¬ 
stone  soils  or  on  the  shale  soils.  On  al¬ 
most  all  of  these  soils  the  rock  forma¬ 
tions  are  too  deep  to  have  much  influence 
on  the  surface  soil,  The  soils  are  com¬ 


monly  acid  and  only  by  liberal  liming  can 
good  crops  be  expected.  These  sandy 
soils  can  be  made  to  produce  fair  crops 
of  Alfalfa,  but  the  cost  is  much  greater 
than  on  the  soils  affording  good  natural 
conditions.  Medium  and  Alsike  clovers, 
and  some  of  the  less  woody  kinds  of  Soy 
beans,  are  probably  better  adapted  to 
such  soils.  CHAS.  s.  PHELPS. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


Prince  Albert  Potato 

In  The  Rural  New-Yorker  some 
weeks  ago  someone  asked  if  anyone  re¬ 
members  the  Prince  Albert  potato.  While 
living  on  the  Bloomer  Farm  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Balmville  on  the  Fostertown  Road  my 
father  had  a  lot  planted  with  that  variety 
of  potato. 

Although  70  years  have  gone  by  I  do 
still  remember  my  mother,  brother  and  I 
picking  them  up  while  my  father  dug. 
They  were  a  long  kind,  of  excellent  eat¬ 
ing  qualities  and  very  great  yielders. 

Another  potato  of  that  time  was  the 
White  Peachblow  that  was  an  enormous 
yielder  and  looked  white  and  mealy,  both 
seemed  to  last  but  a  few  years.  Unlike 
the  varieties  of  today  they  bore  great 
clusters  of  seed  balls.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  potato  blight — the  vines 
would  stay  green  till  digging  time. 

SAMUEL  MOHUPvTER. 


Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 

Livingston  County  farmers  note  kladly 
the  improved  conditions  which  ushered  in 
the  New  Year.  On  the  whole  the  1935 
crops  brought  more  remunerative  prices 
than  those  of  the  previous  year.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  canning  companies  sought 
new  territory  in  which  to  contract  peas 
and  sweet  corn.  These  when  ready,  were 
taken  at  the  field  in  many  cases  by  trucks 
from  the  canning  plant.  In  other  cases 
the  farmer  trucked  them  in.  Milk  prices, 
while  still  low,  show  improvement. 

The  1935  hay  crop  throughout  the 
county  was  very  heavy,  and  so  far  there 
is  little  demand  for  the  surplus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  custom  farmers  generally  sold  their 
crops  soon  after  harvest.  Wheat  sold  at 
80  and  85c  per  bushel,  but  it  now  brings 
90c.  Prices  on  beans  are  :  Marrows  $2.50 
per  cwt.,  Yellow  Eyes  $2.75,  and  Red 
Kidneys  $3.50.  Most  of  the  crop  went 
forward  to  market  early. 

A  few  oats  are  moving  at  around  30c 
per  bushel,  but  mostly  from  farmers  who 
had  a  surplus  to  those  who  fear  a  scar¬ 
city  of  feed.  Potatoes  were  a  good  crop 
but  the  market  was  very  low  and  such 
farmers  as  have  storage  facilities  are 
holding  for  higher  prices.  Early  cabbage 
brought  $4.50  per  ton,  hut  the  later  va¬ 
riety  sold  around  $10,  which  was  a  nice 
advance  over  1934.  Very  little  remains 
in  storage.  s.  E.  H. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


Changed  Ideals  of  the 
Younger  People 

Born  in  the  town  where  I  now  live,  on 
a  farm  where  my  grandparents  prac¬ 
ticed  dairying  and  butter-making  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  W.  II.  II.  on  page  554  of  The 
R.  N.W.,  I  read  with  much  pleasure  the 
article  “An  Appreciation  of  Farm 
Ideals,”  in  the  same  issue.  In  my 
opinion,  those  ideals  will  pass  with  the 
present  generation. 

I  know  a  young  ma  nwho  is  “out  with 
the  boys”  every  night.  Cigarettes,  girls, 
whisky  and  fast  autos  are  his  chief  in¬ 
terests  in  life ;  as  with  all  of  the  crowd 
he  goes  with.  His  father,  70,  is  working 
on  ERA.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
young  man  take  his  father’s  place,  but 
the  boy  says  he  would  be  “too  tired  to 
have  any  fun”  if  he  worked  three  or  four 
days  a  week.  He  told  me  that  he  would 
loaf  the  rest  of  his  life  before  he  would 
take  “a  hick  farmer's  job.”  I  know  plenty 
of  young  men  who  are  on  ERA  work,  on 
welfare,  or  living  on  their  parents,  but 
mighty  few  who  are  holding  down  real 
jobs.  And  when  they  are,  their  earnings 
are  spent  for  “gas”  and  “smokes,”  if 
nothing  worse. 

The  government,  by  labeling  the  farmer 
as  in  a  class  which  requires  perpetual  as¬ 
sistance,  and  by  offering  a  life  of  com¬ 
parative  idleness  in  CC'C  camps  is 
turning  the  young  American  men  of  this 
generation  away  from  the  farms.  Foreign- 
born  emigrants  will  take  their  places. 

More  power  to  L.  B.  Reber,  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Parson,  and  all  others  who,  like 
“A  New  England  Puritan,”  appreciate 
the  ideals  of  old  New  England.  But  I 
fear  the  ideals  and  the  spirit  of  old  New 
England  are  near  their  end.  L.  H.  p. 


l^WRITE  TODAY!  for  this 
NEW  .  .  .  FREE  80-page 
CATALOG  offering 

cHoff man’s 

C/  EXTRA  QUALITY 


SEEDS  f o 


r  your 


FARM 


Get  this  free  booh — keep  it  handy  during  the  year  .  .  .  You'll  find 
it  a  big  help.  Sow  the  seeds  it  offers.  They  trill  pay  you  well! 


Clover  Seed  Cleanest,  soundest  seed 

of  the  erop.  Seed  that  is  suited  to  your  section. 
The  kind  that  will  make  you  a  good  heavy,  clean 
erop — free  of  foul  weeds!  Catalog  tells  about  Mr. 
Al.  Denirny,  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  who  got  4% 
tons  of  tine  clean  clover  hay  per  acre,  where  he 
sowed  Hoffman's  Extra  Quality  Clover  seed.  Many 
other  men  kuow  from  experience  that  Hoffman's 
seed  makes  them  better  crops. 

All  the  clovers — Red,  Alsike,  Sweet,  Mammoth, 
Lespedeza,  etc.— are  here  for  you.  Finest  quality 
and  prices  that  are  right!  Just  ask,  and  we’ll 
gladly  send  you  free  samples  of  them. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Hardiest  strains, vigorous, 

heavy  producers.  Come  through  the  wintersin  fine 
shape.  Top-notch  quality,  cleaned  right,  tested, 
sound.  They  grow  crops  that  make  you  money! 


Seed  Oats 


Catalog 


gives  you  many 
actual  reports  from  Hoffman  customers  —  the 
extra  good  yields  they  got  from  these  Hoffman 
strains  of  Seed  Oats  .  .  .  how  they  gained  20 
extra  bushels  to  the  acre !  H.  R.  Craig  of  Green¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  reported  a  25 -bushel  gain  per  acre! 
Such  things  count  on  any  man's  farm!  Learn 
more  about  these  heavy -yielding  Oats  ...  Cleau, 
tested  seed  — several  varieties. 

Soy  Beans  Many  varieties  .  .  .  for  hay, 

beaus,  or  soil  improvement.  Details  on  how  to 
plant.  Catalog  also  offers  many  other  seeds  for 
cover  crops  —  soiling  —  forage  —  with  details  on 
their  use. 


Seed  Corn  13  varieties  .  .  .  splendid 

silo-filling  kinds  . . .  Many  special  husking  strains. 
All  of  first  quality.  Closely  graded,  tested  and 
sound.  Costs  you  but  30c  to  40c  an  acre.  Read 
how  extra  well  many  Hoffman  customers  have 
done  with  this  selected  seed.  Plant  it  and  you 
will  have  a  profitable  corn  crop! 

Pasture  Grasses  Put  any  idle 

land  to  work  for  you  —  in  pasture.  This  new 
Catalog  gives  some  practical  suggestions.  Offers 
many  kinds  of  grasses — with  directions  for  their 
use.  Special  mixture  that  has  supplied  many 
excellent  stands. 

Seed  Potatoes  Certified  seed — clean, 

disease-free  seed  of  heavy-yielding  strains.  Grow  n 
in  the  north.  Produces  better  crops.  Sold  at 
fair  freight-paid  prices. 

Act  right  now  —  answer  this  ad  today.  Get  this 
free,  liaudy-size,  practical  book  on  highest-qual- 
ity  seeds  for  your  farm.  Start  right  for  better 
crops.  Sow  Hoffman’s  Seeds  this  year.  They  will 
please  you.  They  will  make  you  money!  Write 
your  name  and  address  on  a  penny  post- card 
and  mail  it  today. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  220,  Landisville,  Pa. 
(Lancaster  County) 

"QUALITY  SEEDS  SINCE  1899" 
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EASY  ON-EASY  OFF 

IMPLEMENTS 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


J  □  2-3  Plow  Model  "C"  □ 

I  □  3-4  Plow  Model  "L"  □  Grain  Drills 
I  □  Orchard  Tractor  O  Cultivators 

*  □  New  Case  Threshers  □  Oil-Bath  Mowers 

*  □  Combines  □  Hay  Rakes 

J  □  Sulky  &  Gang  Plows  □  Pick-Up  Balers 
J  □  Moldboard  Plows  □  Grain  Binders 

I  □  Wheatland  Plows  □  Row  Binders 

I  □  Disk  Harrows  □  Manure  Spreaders 


J.  I.  CASE  COMPANY,  Dept.  B-81  Racme,  Wis. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  book  on 
the  Motor-Lift  tractor;  also  information  on  the  other 
machines  I  have  marked. 

Na  me _ 


Address _ 


_I  farm 


acres. 


GRIM 

T\Wt 
SMBS 


The  Motor-Lift  gains  time  ON  THE  JOB. 
Owners  say  it  saves  them  an  hour  a  day.  It  acts 
instantly,  regardless  of  footing  or  whether  trac¬ 
tor  is  moving  or  standing.  Step  on  the  button 
and  the  gangs  are  up  .  .  .  step  on  it  again  and  the 
gangs  are  down.  Not  an  inch  of  ground  skipped 
.  .  .  not  a  second  lost  in  turning  or  backing. 
Practical  “easy  on-easy  off”  implements  in  a 
wide  variety,  save  time  BETWEEN  JOBS  .  .  . 
make  tool  changes  a  matter  of  minutes  instead 
of  hours  .  .  .  quicker  than  harnessing  and  hitch¬ 
ing  a  team.  Don’t  buy  a  tractor  until  you  see  the 
Case  Motor-Lift.  Send  today  for  the  Motor-Lift 
tractor  book  and  booklets  on  other  machines 
that  interest  you;  start  now  to  cut  costs  this  year 
and  for  years  to  come. 


CA 


IVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Plenty  of  Power  at  Low  Cost 

Plows,  discs,  seeds,  cultivates, 
difs  potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Swivel  trailer  wheels  and  cul¬ 
tivator  lift  for  easy  turning:. 
Over  4  h.p.  on  belt  work.  Mov¬ 
ing  carts  fully  enclosed.  W rite 
Pioneer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  K-26  West  Alt  is,  Wis. 


Edmonds’  Irapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
TBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  301hSt..  New  York 


Portable  SAW  MILLS 

•  ROLLER  BEARING  or  BABBITTED 

4  Sizes.  Also  gang  edgers,  trimmers,  shingle  and 
lath  machines,  planers,  and  matchers,  woodwork¬ 
ing  machinery,  solid  and  inserted  circular  saws. 
Write  for  literature  on  items  which  interest  you. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILE  MACHINERY  CO. 
115  Main  St.,  Haekettstown,  N.  .1. 


DON‘T  FORGET  to  renew  your  subscription  to  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  The  long  Winter  evenings  are  now  here  when  you  will 
have  more  time  for  reading. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Contracting  as  Related  to 
Consolidation 

BY  A.  D.  OSTRANDER. 

Due  to  some  confusion  which  seems  to 
exist  in  regard  to  the  status  of  those  dis¬ 
tricts  which  contract  with  some  other 
district  for  the  education  of  all  of  the 
pupils  of  the  particular  district,  it-  seems 
that  there  should  he  some  clear  state¬ 
ments  of  facts.  Many  apparently  believe 
that  such  districts  are  in  a  sense  consoli- 
dater  and  further  that,  since  the  district 
in  going  through  the  motions  of  consoli¬ 
dation,  and  the  school  tax  in  their  dis¬ 
trict  is  very  low,  the  conclusion  is 
reached  that  consolidation  would  make 
no  change  in  the  tax  rate.  It  is  my  de¬ 
sire  in  this  article  to  have  this  situation 
made  clearer  to  these  people. 

The  contract  system  of  education  is  an 
agreement  which  is  entered  into  by  one 
district  with  another  for  the  instruction 
of  all  or  a  part  of  the  pupils  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  which  for  some  particular  reason 
found  it  necessary  to  send  its  pupils  out¬ 
side  the  district.  In  order  that  this  may 
be  encouraged,  the  law  has  been  amended 
so  that  certain  financial  inducements  are 
made  available  to  such  districts. 

However  this  fund  is  paid  directly  to 
the  village  district  with  which  the  rural 
district  makes  the  agreement.  Moreover 
under  this  change  we  find  that  the  village 
district  profits  still  more  because  of  the 
equalization  quota  which  is  paid  to  the 
village  school  district,  and  is  based  upon 
pupil  attendance.  So  the  more  pupils 
there  are  attending  the  larger  school  the 
more  State  money  is  received.  If  I  were 
to  term  this  an  educational  racket  there 
would  be  indignant  protests,  but  when  the 
whole  matter  is  made  cleai%  one  can 
readily  understand  that  the  procedure  is 
in  that  classification. 

So  when  we  find  some  village  board  of¬ 
fering  free  grade  instruction  if  the  rural 
pupils  will  be  sent  there  we  can  under¬ 
stand  why.  The  district  is  to  raise  funds 
to  transport  its  children  to  the  larger 
school  and  many  believe  that  the  village 
is  being  magnanimous,  while  all  the  time 
this  move  has  cost  the  State  more  money. 
The  writer  knows  of  one  or  more  cases 
not  far  from  his  home  where  the  village  is 
collecting  about  $35  per  pupil  from  the 
district  and  is  in  addition  receiving  the 
equalization  quota.  Of  course  the  State 
j  is  also  paying  special  aid  funds  to  the 
contracting  district,  really  more  than 
some  rural  districts  receive  which  con¬ 
duct  their  own  schools.  Thus  our  conten¬ 
tion  is  substantiated  by  proof  and  the 
State  is  a  party  to  the  deal. 

One  man  residing  in  one  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  districts  has  recently  stated  that 
the  cost  to  his  district  was  less  than  was 
the  case  before  contracting  about  seven 
years  ago.  Now  this  man  evidently  does 
not  realize  that  before  the  contract  was 
entered  into  the  district  was  receiving 
less  public  money  than  other  one-teacher 
districts  now  receive  under  the  new  so- 
called  four  mill  tax  law.  Now  in  that 
some  locality  rural  schools  are  being  car¬ 
ried  on  at  lower  cost  than  under  the  con¬ 
tracting  system. 

Further  this  man  did  not  understand 
that,  if  the  district  in  which  he  resides  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  larger  district,  his 
tax  rate  for  school  purposes  would  be 
based  not  upon  the  cost  of  getting  the 
pupils  of  that  district  to  the  village,  and 
upon  the  cost  for  instruction  of  these 
alone  but  would  be  based  upon  the  en¬ 
tire  running  cost  of  the  entire  consoli¬ 
dated  district.  Thus  by  doing  a  little 
careful  thinking  it  can  be  understood  that 
since  the  village  spends  more  money  on 
education,  regardless  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  grade  instruction  is  better,  this  cost 
must  be  distributed  in  proportion  over  all 
the  other  districts.  If  consolidated,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  accounted  for  it  will  be 
found  that  the  village  taxpayer  has  little 
advantage  in  the  long  run. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  change  is 
made  if  the  consolidation  takes  place : 
The  administration  of  the  rural  school  is 
changed  entirely.  It  was  previously  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  that  particular 
local  district  but  after  the  change  we 
find  that  there  is  no  longer  a  trustee  in 
the  district,  no  longer  a  tax  collector  and 
instead  of  the  local  people  deciding  what 
amount  of  money  is  to  be  raised,  the 
scene  has  entirely  changed.  Now  the  vil¬ 
lage  board,  catering  to  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  officials,  decide  what  tax 
shall  be  raised  for  school  purposes  and 
should  the  people  decide  that  amount  is 
too  large  and  vote  down  such  a  budget, 
then  the  State  Education  officials  merely 
instruct  the  village  board  to  proceed  with 
the  tax  levy. 

Contracting  has  as  I  have  indicated 
above  been  encouraged  by  the  officials 
with  a  purpose  in  mind.  Such  districts 
are  most  susceptible  to  consolidation  or 
centralization,  first ;  because  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  residents  of  such  a 
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district  have  by  their  very  act,  served  no¬ 
tice  on  the  public  that  they  do  not  appi’e- 
ciate  the  benefits  of  a  school  close  to  their 
homes,  that  the  apparent  lower  cost  of 
contracting  for  instruction  elsewhere  has 
meant  more  to  them  than  the  health  of 
the  children  or  the  possibilities  for  bet¬ 
ter  instruction  with  a  first  rate  teacher  in 
their  local  school.  Or  perhaps  someone 
has  persuaded  them  to  enter  into  the 
agreement  because  that  person  may  bene¬ 
fit  by  securing  a  job  as  bus  driver.  Or 
someone  representing  the  village  board 
has  persuaded  them  that  the  cost  and 
trouble  will  be  minimized  under  the  con¬ 
tracting  system.  Second :  After  a  term 
of  a  few  years  duration,  the  school  build¬ 
ings  in  the  district  have  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
change  back  to  the  home  School  would 
mean  the  erecting  of  a  new  structure. 
Thus  we  find  the  bait  spread  and  the  trap 
set.  Let  us  now  consider  how  the  jaws 
are  allowed  to  spring  close  about  the 
victim.  In  Delaware  County  there  were 
a  group  of  such  districts  contracting  with 
a  certain  village,  their  buildings  were 
about  to  fall  down  or  were  greatly  in 
need  of  repairs,  when  the  district  superin¬ 
tendent  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
village  school  board  notified  the  trustees 
of  the  various  districts  that  the  price  of 
educating  their  children  was  becoming  too 
costly  for  the  present  arrangement  to  be 
continued.  That  the  outside  districts 
would  thereafter  have  to  pay  an  amount 
which  would  equalize  their  tax  with  that 
of  the  village,  this  arrangement  to  be  in 
effect  for  one  year,  after  which  the  dis¬ 
tricts  outside  could  choose  between  creel¬ 
ing  new  buildings  in  the  various  districts 
or  could  centralize  with  the  village  and 
help  erect  a  new  school  there.  The  farm 
people  were  thrown  into  a  panic  at  the 
thought  of  the  cost  of  new  buildings  in 
each  of  their  districts  and  fell  easy  prey 
to  the  centralization  idea.  Incidentally 
the  promise  was  made  that  there  was  to 
be  a  very  low  tax  rate  because  of  the 
large  sums  of  State  aid  to  be  forthcoming. 
The  tax  has  never  been  below  $10  per 
thousand  and  one  year  it  was  jumped  io 
$24.  The  building  we  understand  will 
be  paid  for  by  future  generations. 

There  are  other  glaring  examples  of 
contracting  districts  being  the  victims  of 
the  greed  and  selfishness  of  the  nearby 
villages.  In  one  case  with  which  the 
writer  is  familiar,  the  village  has  been 
erecting  a  big  building  far  beyond  its 
needs.  Last  Spring  the  principal  sent  out 
letters  to  the  various  trustees  nearby  in 
an  effort  to  induce  these  to  contract  and 
later  buses  were  purchased  to  bring  in 
all  which  could  be  induced  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  large  school.  Since  that 
time  the  buses  are  going  into  districts 
which  refused  to  contract  for  all  pupils 
to  be  sent  to  the  village  and  some  of  the 
grade  children  are  carried  free,  and  with 
free  tuition  are  instructed  in  the  village 
school  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  rural 
school  and  to  build  up  the  larger  one  and 
get  the  extra  State  aid  for  itself. 

An  attempt  to  envelope  such  districts 
in  a  trap  which  would  be  indeed  calami¬ 
tous  is  seen  in  a  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  bill  which,  known  as  the  “Gover¬ 
nor  s  Bill,  was  introduced  and  lias  met 
defeat  during  the  past  three  legislative 
sessions.  This  measure  would  automati¬ 
cally  close  all  districts  which  are  now 
contracted  and  would  consolidate  them 
with  some  nearby  district.  Thus  the 
grand  climax  was  planned  to  take  local 
school  control  away  from  all  rural  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  accepted  the  bait  of  addi¬ 
tional  State  aid  offered  if  they  would 
send  their  children  to  some  nearby  vil¬ 
lage,  and  many  officials  such  as  the  above- 
mentioned  principal  are  still  trying  to  in¬ 
duce  other  rural  people  to  accept  (his 
means  of  relieving  themselves  of  the  con¬ 
trol  of  their  own  tax  budgets. 

It  lias  been  repeatedly  stated  by  men 
in  prominent  walks  of  our  local  affairs 
that  (he  more  attention  paid  to  them 
the  better  governed  we  shall  be.  This 
applies  to  our  school  affairs  as  well  as 
town  and  county  governments.  If  we  are 
unwilling  to  give  some  attention  to  our 
own  business  then  we  must  not  complain 
it  others  dominate  us  and  make  us  pav 
for  that  error. 

In  summarizing  we  find  that  those  dis¬ 
tricts  which  have  fallen  prey  to  the  blan¬ 
dishments  of  the  rural  school  enemy  are 
the  first  victims  of  the  consolidation 
movement,  and  when  their  district  goes 
into  oblivion  there  is  usually  carried 
along  those  other  districts  nearby  whose 
people  so  highly  prize  the  heritage  of 
fundamental  education,  which  has  so  long 
been  based  upon  character  building  and 
personal  contact  between  teacher  and 
pupil. 

There  is  si  ill  time  to  save  many  rural 
schools  from  the  wreckage,  and  those  who 
are  desirous  of  salvaging  the  remaining 
smaller  schools  and  upholding  that 
blessed  heritage  will  find,  by  co-operat¬ 
ing'  with  others  that  they  have  refused 
to  relinquish  that  birthright  for  the  mess 
of  pottage  which  contains  the  poison  of 
indifference  and  mediocrity  usually  found 
in  mass  education  brought  by  the  change. 

If  your  district  is  approached  with  the 
plan  of  contracting,  think  over  carefully 
what  it  may  mean  to  you,  to  your  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  your  neighbor  who  may  live 
in  an  adjoining  district. 

If  you  desire  to  assist  in  saving  the 
smaller  schools  you  will  he  interested  to 
know  that  the  New  York  State  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  has  a  plan 
which  needs  your  assistance.  Further  in¬ 
formation  can  he  obtained  by  addressing 
the  secretary,  A.  D.  Ostrander,  Knowles- 
ville,  N.  Y. 
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Ruralisms 


Trouble  With  Asters.  —  D.  J.  B.. 
New  York,  asks  the  cause  of  stalk-rot  and 
deformation  of  the  blooms  of  asters. 
These  are  the  usual  symptoms  of  wilt, 
which  is  probably  the  most  serious  dis- 
east>  of  the  China  aster;  it  is  only  in 
cases  of  mild  infection  that  the  plant  pro¬ 
duces  bloom,  and  the  flowers  are  small 
and  malformed.  Frequently  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  not  noticed  until  the  plant  sud¬ 
denly  dies.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
bark  and  stem  are  rotted  at  the  ground 
line;  the  leaves,  particularly  on  one  side 
of  the  plant,  are  yellow  and  wilted,  and 
the  youngest  leaves  smaller  than  normal. 
Sometimes  the  wilt  is  only  noticeable  on 
one  side  of  the  plant.  Where  the  disease 
appears  early  the  plant  may  die.  or  in  a 
mild  case  it  will  survive  long  enough  to 
produce  a  few  poor  flowers.  This  disease 
occurs  in  the  seed  bed  as  damping  off. 
Transplanting  and  blossoming  time  are 
the  most  susceptible  periods.  It  is  stated 
emphatically  by  plant  pathologists  that 
the  original  infection  occurs  in  the  seed 
bed.  never  in  the  open,  and  they  assert 
that  plants  started  in  the  open  are  not 
susceptible.  When  the  seed  is  started 
under  glass,  or  in  the  liousue,  too  thick 
sowing  should  be  avoided,  and  ample  ven¬ 
tilation  given.  Soil  that  is  known  to  be 
infected  should  not  be  used,  and  con¬ 
ditions  that  induce  damping  off  should 
be  avoided.  Commercial  growers  disinfect 
soil  in  seed  flats  with  formaldehyde,  and 
this  is  a  useful  precaution  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  seedlings  are  grown  in  the  house. 
A  formula  worked  out  at  Cornell  calls 
for  2Y2  tablespoons  of  commercial  for¬ 
maldehyde  (40  per  cent)  for  each  bushel 
of  soil;  this  is  diluted  with  five  or  six 
times  its  volume  of  water,  sprinkled  over 
the  proper  amount  of  soil,  and  well  mixed 
in.  The  treated  soil  is  allowed  to  stand 
12  to  24  hours  before  the  seed  is  sown. 
Soon  after  the  seed  is  sown  the  contain¬ 
ers  are  well  watered,  which  releases  the 
formaldehyde  fumes  and  prevents  injury 
to  the  seed. 

Aster  Yellows. — Another  very  serious 
disease  of  the  China  aster  is  yellows. 
With  this  growth  is  spindling  and  shoots 
and  leaves  are  yellow,  but  do  not  actually 
die.  Where  the  plant  is  badly  affected 
only  the  rudiments  of  flowers,  or  none  at 
all.  develop,  while  in  a  milder  case  the 
flowers  turn  greenish  yellow,  and  are  dis¬ 
torted  in  shape.  No  parasites  are  notice¬ 
able.  and  this  disease  has  long  been  a 
mystery,  some  considering  it  not  an  ac¬ 
tual  disease,  but  a  condition  induced  by 
irregular  supplies  of  water.  However, 
the  work  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Kunkel  of  the 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Re¬ 
search  shows  that  this  is  a  virus  disease 
carried  by  a  leaf-hopper  which  feeds  and 
breeds  on  a  wide  variety  of  host  plants. 
As  a  result  of  this  discovery,  commer¬ 
cial  growers  are  protecting  their  asters 
by  tents  of  tobacco  cloth,  which  keep 
out  the  leaf-hoppers,  and  also  other  de¬ 
structive  insects,  such  as  the  tarnished 
plant  bug  and  the  aster  beetle.  Of  course 
a  home  gardener  who  grows  asters  for 
their  beauty  in  the  garden  would  not 
wish  to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  or 
cover  his  asters  with  a  tent.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  leaf-hop¬ 
per  which  is  the  worst  offender  is  a  wild 
insect  and  avoids  buildings ;  therefore  it 
is  less  troublesome  in  a  well-weeded  gar¬ 
den  near  the  house.  It  is  at  its  worst  in 
the  vicinity  of  meadows  or  weedy  waste 
land.  Among  its  host  plants  are  grasses, 
grains,  sugar  beets,  lettuce,  ragweed,  sow 
thistle,  plantain  and  dandelion.  The  dis¬ 
ease.  carried  by  these  insects,  is  found  on 
about  50  different  plants.  Evidently  the 
commercial  grower  will  do  well  to  use 
protective  tents,  while  the  home  gardener 
relies  upon  thorough  weeding  and  near¬ 
ness  of  buildings.  As  we  learn  more  of 
the  interrelation  of  weeds,  insects  and 
disease,  we  realize  more  and  more  that 
carefuul  gardening  and  good  husbandry 
are  still  our  greatest  safeguards  in  pro¬ 
tecting  ornamental  and  economic  plants. 
A  field  full  of  goldenrod  may  be  a  lovely 
sight  (to  anyone  except  a  hay-fever 
victim)  but  it  loses  its  beauty  when 
one  thinks  how  many  of  those  pestiferous 
rose  bettles  it  has  nourished.  And  a 
solitary  burdock  in  some  corner  at  the 
edge  of  a  field,  may  be  serving  as  a  hotel 
for  stalk-borers  that  will  cause  plenty  of 
trouble  in  the  garden. 

Wilt-Resistant  Asters.  —  Wherever 
the  wilt  disease  has  proved  troublesome, 
it  will  be  wise  to  grow  varieties  of  the 
new  wilt-resistant  strains,  which  have 
been  specially  selected  for  this  quality. 
These  varieties,  listed  by  the  standard 
seed  houses,  are  marked  “W.  R."  in  the 
catalogs,  and  they  include  many  of  the 
finest  sorts  for  cutting  or  garden  decora¬ 
tion.  For  early  bloom,  the  familiar 
Queen  of  the  Market  continues  to  hold 
its  popularity,  and  all  but  two  or  three 
shades  are  listed  as  wilt-resistant.  Of 
later  asters  the  list  lengthens  year  by 
year.  The  Late  Branching  type,  which 
are  at  their  best  in  September,  are  al¬ 
ways  popular,  also  the  Early  Branching, 
that  begin  to  bloom  in  July  or  early  Au¬ 
gust,  but  the  new  and  unusual  types  al¬ 
ways  attract  enthusiastic  gardeners. 
There  is  a  new  yellow  called  Golden 
Sheaf  which  is  said  to  be  the  deepest  yel¬ 
low  of  any  aster;  the  flowers,  which  are 
very  double,  have  several  rows  of  short 
ray  petals  surrounding  a  full  center 
cushion;  this  is  wilt-resistant.  Our  own 
taste  in  asters,  however,  runs  to  pink, 


rose  and  lavender  or  white,  and  in  these 
shades,  also  carmine  and  purple  or  blue, 
we  find  particularly  good  wilt-resistant 
.sorts.  It  is  worth  while  to  study  the 
catalogs  carefully,  to  select  a  list  of  col¬ 
ors  and  types  that  appeal  to  personal 
taste.  We  always  thought  that  we  did  not 
care  for  single  asters,  but  we  have  seen 
some  such  lovely  sorts,  with  large  daisy¬ 
like  flowers,  that  we  are  quite  converted, 
and  think  they  are  very  effective  either 
in  beds  or  for  cutting.  We  were  espe¬ 
cially  attracted  by  the  variety  Marechal 
Joffre,  a  deep  vivid  rosy  crimson,  and 
this  is  listed  as  wilt-resistant. 

What  Asters  Ask  For. — Briefly,  all 
asters  like  a  well-prepared  soil,  that  has 
been  enriched  with  bonemeal,  wood  ashes, 
and  a  little  air-slaked  lime.  Seed  is  sown 
indoors  in  March,  and  outdoors  when 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  Most  gardeners 
put  especial  emphasis  on  the  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  asters ;  it 
should  be  dug  deeply  and  be  in  fine  tilth. 
The  soil  must  not  be  acid.  What  is  called 
a  circumneutral  soil — that  is,  one  in  which 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  influence  pre¬ 
dominates,  is  ideal  for  these  plants.  It 
seems  probable  that,  apart  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  disease,  a  soil  that  is  too  acid  is 
more  often  the  cause  of  poor  results  with 
asters  than  any  other  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tion.  The  distance  apart  at  which  the 
plants  are  set  must  be  governed  by  the 
variety ;  large  tall-growing  sorts  may  be 
IS  to  24  inches  apart ;  smaller  varieties 
six  to  12  inches. 

Asters  and  Asters. — The  plant  familiar 
in  our  gardens  as  the  China  aster  is  not 
an  aster  to  botanists,  who  call  it  Caliis- 
tephus  cliinensis.  The  botanical  name  of 
Aster  belongs  to  the  Michaelmas  daisies. 
The  China  asters  all  come  from  the  wild 
Asiatic  species  found  in  China  and  Ja¬ 
pan  which  had  a  single  flower ;  our  gar¬ 
den  sorts  have  become  double,  quilled, 
twisted  and  imbricated,  showing  most 
amazing  variations  in  form.  The  older 
botanists  say  the  flowers  are  white,  rose, 
crimson,  blue,  lavender  and  purple,  but 
that  there  are  no  true  yellows  among 
them ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  yellow  has 
now  been  produced,  as  there  is  so  much 
yellow  among  the  flowers  of  the  Compo¬ 
site,  to  which  great  family  this  plant  be¬ 
longs.  We  have  often  been  amazed  by  the 
fine  China  asters  grown  in  a  country  gar¬ 
den  by  some  flower-loving  woman,  who 
evidently  had  a  real  “knack.”  They  have 
always  been  favorite  annuals  for  the 
home  garden. 

January  Weather. — Our  “Old  Farm¬ 
er’s  Almanac,”  now  in  the  144th  year  of 
its  usefulness,  predicted  “mild  weather 
for  the  season”  for  the  week  end,  January 
18-20,  when  we  had  our  record  snow¬ 
storm,  and  a  temperature  of  seven  above 
zero.  It  would  seem  safer  to  prophesy 
after  the  event.  We  are  thankful  for  the 
snow  blanket  covering  tender  plants,  but 
as  the  snow  was  preceded  by  sleet  and 
freezing  rain  a  good  many  evergreens  and 
other  shrubs  seem  likely  to  suffer,  being 
weighted  out  of  shape.  e.  t.  royle. 


The  Bookshelf 

“Indians  at  Work” — a  news  sheet  for 
Indians  and  the  Indian  service  published 
a  special  number  some  weeks  ago,  which 
was  written  by  Indian  children  from 
every  part  of  the  country  and  was  a 
partial  record  of  the  genius  inherent  in 
many  of  them. 

Beginning  with  two  pages  of  a  school 
paper  of  the  Southern  Navajo  Boarding 
School,  it  ends  with  a  well-written  story 
of  the  Lone  Wolf  by  a  boy  in  the  ninth 
grade  of  a  school  in  North  Dakota. 

The  aim  of  this  issue  has  been  to  cover 
all  activities  of  Indian  children  and  in 
poem  and  prose  they  have  described  the 
things  which  they  have  observed — ponds, 
prairie  dogs,  gardens,  corn,  vegetables, 
etc.  The  clouds  against  the  New  Mexico 
sky  gave  rise  to  these  lines : 

“The  clouds  go  by 
The  sheep  of  the  sky.” 

Lovers  of  children  will  enjoy  the  naive 
and  heart-to-heart  talks  from  these  In¬ 
dian  youngsters. 

In  the  December  1  issue  of  “Indians  at 
Work,”  Mabel  De  La  Mater  iScacheri 
gives  an  interesting  article  on  bread¬ 
making  and  the  fascinating  way  it  is  car¬ 
ried  on  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the 
Southwest.  On  the  opposite  page  there 
is  a  photo  by  Mario  Scacheri  of  one  of 
these  Indian  women  preparing  to  bake 
bread  in  an  outdoor  oven.  The  writer 
tells  us  that  “once  a  week  the  Indian 
housewife  mixes  a  big  batch  of  dough, 
pats  it  out  into  little  round  loaves,  or 
loaves  slashed  crudely  into  the  shape  of 
a  rooster,  and  sets  them  for  the  final  ris¬ 
ing  on  a  clean  cloth  in  front  of  the  living- 
room  fireplace. 

Then  she  builds  a  hot  fire  in  the  big 
outdoor  oven.  The  fire  is  of  pinon  wood, 
which  sends  out  a  delightful  fragrance 
through  the  smoke-hole  of  the  oven.  When 
the  oven  is  hot,  she  rakes  out  the  ashes 
and  pops  the  loaves  in  with  the  aid  of  a 
long  paddle,  like  the  oar  of  a  boat.  She 
closes  the  oven  with  a  rough  wooden  door, 
held  in  place  by  a  big  rock. 

Tortillas,  made  of  white  flour,  baking 
powder,  salt  and  water,  are  patted  out  in 
flat  cakes  the  size  of  a  small  pie.  They 
are  baked  on  top  of  the  kitchen  stove, 
or  fried  iu  deep  fat.  “Fry  bread,”  as 
the  result  of  this  last  process  is  called,  is 
common  among  many  tribes  of  Indians. 


PITTSBURGH  Fence  is  galvanized  with 
the  heaviest  coating  of  zinc  that  can  be 
successfully  bonded  to  the  wire.  But 
it’s  the  superior  quality  of  steel  under 
the  galvanizing  that  guarantees  the  ex¬ 
tra  long  life  of  PITTSBURGH  Fence. 
Buy  PITTSBURGH  Fence  and  you  can 
be  sure  your  fence  will  be  standing, 
erect  and  strong  as  ever,  years  after 
fences  of  inferior  steel  have  rotted  away. 
Made  in  Pittsburgh,  the  steel  center,  by 


experienced  steel  craftsmen,  the  wire 
in  PITTSBURGH  Fence  is  the  finest 
quality  rust -resisting  copper-bearing 
steel.  PITTSBURGH  Fence  will  give  a 
lifetime  of  service.  It  is  available  in  all 
the  standard  heights  and  spacings  in 
both  Hinge-Joint  and  Stiff-Stay  Styles. 

PITTSBURGH  Fence  is  sold  only 
through  reliable  local  dealers.  Write 
to  us  for  the  name  of  your  nearest 
PITTSBURGH  Fence  dealer. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  CO.  «  723  Union  Trust  Building  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FREE  :  .  .  .  120  page  Book  of  Handy 
Farm  Information.  A  sensationally 
frank  book  now  used  as  a  text  hook 
m  hundreds  of  agricultural  schools. 
Use  the  coupon. 


use  the  coupon- 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 
723  Union  Trust  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  FREE 
a  copy  of  your  Fence  Guide. 

Name . . . . . 


Address- 


VIKING-TWIN 
Garden  Tractor 


L  t-rA  j  v •f 

Viking  Twins  Handle  a 


2  Cylinders 

5  Horsepower 
2  Speeds  forward 

6  Reverse 


Smtll  Firms 


drains 


Nurserymen 


Florrsts 


Poultrymen 


Fruit  Cro.trs 


Suburbanites 


Full 

10  Inch  Plow.  They  Harrow, 

Seed.  Cultivate — Pull  Loads 
and  Do  All  Small-farm  Work. 

Mow  Hay  and  Lawns 

Sickle  bar  &  lawnmower  units. 

Walking  or  Riding  Equipment. 

Belt  Machinery 

Power  pulley  for  belt  work  with 
grinder,  pump,  woodsaw.  etc. 

High  Clearance —  Dirt  Proof. 

1  CYLINDER,  3>s  H.  P.  MODEL 

The  3M  H  P.  One  Cylinder  Viking  Pulls 
a  9  Inch  Plow.  It  has  2  speeds  forward 
and  reverse,  and  has  capacity  for  all 
general  gardening  and  small-field  work. 

Easy  Terms 

Special  Factory  Offer  and  Credit  Plan. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3188  E.  Henn.  Ave., _ 89-93  West  Street 


Belt  Work 


Grangers  Lime 

-  AGENTS  WANTED  - 

New  low  freight  rates  all  over  East. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Succassors  to 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Box  1002  Hartford,  Conn. 

Works  —  West  Stockbridge,  Mast. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT  PRUNING 

SHEARS  Cuts  from  both  sides 
of  the  limb  and  does 
not  bruise  the  bark. 
Send  for  Booklet  and 
Prices. 

RHODES  MFG.CO. 

354  S.  Division  Ave. 

GRAND  RAPIDS, MICH. 


All  Styles  and  Sizes. 
Prepaid. 


Save  Money  On 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts.  Brand 
new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  32  page  free  catalog. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galosburg,  Illinois. 


/names  Seeds 

^for  Prize  Vegetdbles^B^^ 


Special  offer  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Maule’s 
tested  guaranteed  seeds 
—your  choice  of  anv  of 
these  Full  Oz.  packages 
for  10c  —  write  today  ! 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish 
Bloomsdale  Spinach 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half-Long  Carrot 
Purple  Top  White  GlobeTurnip 
Send  a  dime  for  each  Ounce 
package  you  want— do 
it  now ! 

ft laule's  Seed  Book- 
free.  and  our  fa¬ 
mous  Easy-Pay- 
ment  Plan  for 
vegetable  and 
flower  seeds. 


mi.  HENRY  MAULE,878  Maule  Bldg.,  PhiIa.,Pa. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


amazing  money-matter  tor  tarms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  5  H.  P.  ridin$r  or  walking  types. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4h2  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5^12-F  Magnolia  Avo.  Chicago,  Illinois 
i  668 - F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

I 


SH  AW  duauTR  acto  r 


S|§|M4  Giant  Zinnias  IOt^ 

Lovely  Giant  Dahlia- Flowered  Zinnias 
4  colors.  Scarlet.  Yellow.  Lavender,  Rose 
LjVxSStUI  1  Pkt.  each  (value  60c!  for  10c  postpaid. 

Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  883  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


fill  FMIIKIftN  Lime-Sulfur,  Dry  Mix,  Rotenone. 
UIL  LfflULaiUll,  2UC  List  free.  ALLEN  CO„PittstowD,  K.J. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIllllllIlllllIIllIlllltlllllllF 

Edmonds'  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 
Established  is:,o 

ruhlRhtd  Weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Iiie.  333  West  30th  Street. .New  Terk 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

John  J.  Dillon,  President. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 

Canada  $i.  50  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 
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Advertising  rates,  11.50  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


TO  THOSE  accustomed  to  seeing  pasture  gnawed 
down  closely,  Mr.  Stephenson’s  article,  on  page 
127,  may  seem  fussy  and  impractical.  We  do  not 
think  it  is,  however,  because  pasture  is,  or  should  be, 
a  crop  the  same  as  corn,  small  grain  or  hay,  and  it 
would  be  considered  a  waste  of  time  and  land  to 
starve  any  of  these  crops. 

There  is  one  pasture  possibility  on  many  eastern 
farms  that  is  often  overlooked.  That  is  a  piece  of 
land  that,  with  a  little  work  and  care  could  be  made 
what  is  commonly  called  “natural  pasture.”  A  lit¬ 
tle  drainage,  where  needed,  cutting  off  the  bushes 
and  applying  lime  and  phosphorus,  will  set  such 
spots  to  work. 

In  our  boyhood  home,  the  “swamp  lot”  as  it  was 
called,  furnished  excellent  pasture  most  of  the  year. 
So  far  as  we  knew  it  had  never  been  plowed  or 
seeded.  Every  farm  does  not  have  such  a  field,  hut 
a  search  of  what  is  considered  the  waste  land  may 
well  be  made. 

* 

A  REPORT  of  the  work  of  calf  club  members  in 
Clinton  County,  Ohio,  is  interesting  as  show¬ 
ing  the  skillful  way  in  which  these  young  people 
have  handled  the  business. 

Four  years  in  steer  feeding  with  a  good  average 
profit  over  the  period  and  the  payment  of  every 
note  and  interest  on  the  date  of  maturity  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  these  calf  club  members. 

They  did  not  make  profits  each  year.  Losses  oc¬ 
curred  in  1933  and  1934,  but  the  youngsters  made  $33 
a  head  on  their  steers  in  1935  and  nearly  $14  in 
3932.  Their  experiences  are  good  evidence  that 
profits  in  cattle  feeding  depend  upon  staying  in  the 
business  year  after  year  and  not  upon  trying  to 
guess  ^probable  market  futures  and  putting  steers  on 
feed  only  in  the  seasons  when  the  feeder  expects 
high  selling  prices. 

They  showed  72  steers  at  their  county  fair  in  1935 
and  sold  them  for  an  average  of  $11.07  a  hundred¬ 
weight.  This  was  a  good  price  hut  the  steers  were 
excellent  animals,  all  dry  fed  and  in  good  condition 
after  an  average  gain  of  548  pounds  in  the  315-day 
feeding  period.  The  older  members  of  the  Clinton 
group  won  premier  honors  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in 
3932  by  showing  the  champion  steer  and  the  cham¬ 
pion  carload  of  fat  cattle.  Prize  winnings  at  local 
shows  have  been  numerous. 

County  Agricultural  Agent  Walter  L.  Buck  well 
states  that  benefits  from  the  steer  feeding  project 
are  not  limited  to  money  profits.  Business  training 
for  the  youngsters  and  the  discipline  furnished  by 
responsibility  are  of  great  use,  and  the  development 
of  co-operative  effort  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
return  from  the  work. 

* 

ALMOST  everything  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
line  is  in  season  throughout  the  year  in  the 
great  markets.  Even  the  Summer  fruits,  such  as 
plums,  cherries  and  cantaloupes,  or  honey  dews,  are 
on  sale  now.  These  come  from  Chile  and  sell  at  $2 
to  $3  per  box.  There  are  tomatoes  and  such  things 
from  Florida,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Southern  Winter  stuff  crowds  the  northern  growers 
harder  year  by  year.  Even  northern  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  onions  and  carrots  meet  short  dull  market 
seasons,  because  there  is  so  much  fresh  produce  of 
the  same  kind  on  sale.  Hothouse  growers  still  find 
markets  for  tomatoes,  mushrooms,  lettuce,  rhubarb, 
but  prices  are  not  what  they  used  to  be  before  truck- 
loads  from  the  South  were  moving  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  often  selling  at  low  prices. 

Trucking  southern  produce  to  the  North  and  re¬ 
turning  with  loads  of  potatoes,  apples  and  oranges 


is  beginning  to  be  quite  a  big  business.  In  Atlanta, 
they  are  building  a  great  market  center  where  north¬ 
ern  and  southern  truck-loads  are  changed,  shifted 
and  resorted  according  to  demand.  Between  the 
trucks  and  the  freight  boats,  the  railroads  are  hard 
pressed  to  get  their  share  of  the  traffic.  Some  of 
them  are  arranging  to  pick  up  and  deliver  freight 
without  extra  charge,  and  they  still  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  on  long-distance  freight. 

* 

BUTTER  and  egg  markets  have  been  a  matter 
of  weather  so  far  as  concerns  week  to  week 
changes,  since  the  turn  of  the  year.  But  main  trend 
is  downward  as  usual  in  Winter,  because  supplies 
tend  to  increase  more  and  more  with  every  spell  of 
mild  weather.  Pullets  are  starting  to  lay  in  the 
South,  cows  are  freshening,  and  storage  holders 
press  the  remaining  stock  of  eggs  and  butter  upon 
the  market. 

Expectation  is  that  egg  prices  will  go  lower  than 
they  went  last  Spring.  There  will  be  more  eggs  and 
the  storage  men  will  not  be  anxious  to  put  away  so 
many,  because  they  lost  money  this  season  by  paying 
rather  high  prices  last  Spring. 

Butter  will  tend  lower  and  probably  will  keep  at  a 
level  that  will  prevent  any  great  quantity  of  for¬ 
eign  butter  entering  the  market.  Next  Spring  and 
Summer  it  may  sell  higher  than  last,  season  because 
of  increasing  demand  which  is  evident  now  in  the 
more  active  movement  in  the  retail  trade. 

* 

THE  first  series  of  colonial  wool  sales  for  193G 
opened  in  London  January  14,  with  prices  for 
practically  all  descriptions  advanced  over  the  closing 
rates  of  the  previous  series,  December  G. 

Opening  prices  on  January  14,  compared  with  clos¬ 
ing  quotations  on  December  G,  3.935  (the  latter  given 
in  parentheses),  converted  to  cents  per  pound  at  the 
exchange  prevailing  on  those  respective  dates  and 
expressed  in  terms  of  official  LTiited  States  stand¬ 
ards  for  wool,  scoured  basis,  were:  Ordinary  70’s 
at  55.25  (53.45)  ;  G4’s  at  53.1S  (51.40)  ;  GO’s  at  51.64 
(47.29)  ;  58's  at  46.47  (39.0G)  ;  56’s  at  34.08  (  30.841  ; 
and  50's  at  24.78  (24.16).  Carding  48's  opened  at 
23.23  (21.59)  ;  4G’s  at  21.69  (20.56)  ;  44’s  at  21.17 
(20.56);  40's  at  21.17  (19.53)  and  36’s  at  20.14 
(19.53). 

Compared  with  the  closing  rates  of  the  preceding 
sale  greasy  Merinos  opened  5  per  cent  higher  and 
scoured  Merinos  par  to  5  per  cent  higher.  Fine 
greasy  crossbreads  opened  10  to  12%  per  cent  higher, 
medium  greasy  crossbreds  up  7%  per  cent  and  low 
greasy  crossbreds  up  5  per  cent.  The  advance  in 
scoured  crossbreds  was  5  per  cent  for  fine  and  5  to 
3  0  per  cent  for  medium  and  low.  Fine,  medium  and 
low  lambs  wool  slipes  advanced  5  per  cent,  fine  sheep 
slipes  7%  per  cent,  medium  sheep  slipes  5  per  cent, 
and  low  sheep  slipes  were  par  to  5  per  cent  higher. 

Great  Britain  has  been  the  chief  buyer  of  all  types 
of  crossbreds.  British  buyers  are  also  taking  some 
Merinos.  Agents  from  Germany,  Austria  and  France 
are  buying  Merinos  mostly  and  only  a  few  cross¬ 
breds.  In  general  there  has  been  free  competition. 

* 

We  have  a  brick  veneer  cottage  that  stands  all  by  it¬ 
self.  Every  time  it  gets  cold  and  windy  our  windows 
steam  up  and  freeze.  We  have  a  cellar  all  through  the 
length  of  the  house,  and  have  a  hot-air  furnace.  Our 
house  is  warm  inside  and  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
windows  freeze  up  every  time  it  gets  cold.  We  have 
windows  on  all  four  sides  of  the  house.  G.  p.  At. 

Pennsylvania. 

IIE  reason  for  the  frost  on  the  windows  is 
dampness.  The  only  remedy  is  more  ventila¬ 
tion.  This  may  seem  a  loss  of  heat,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  moist  air  blown  out  and  dry  air  from 
the  outside  into  the  room.  In  most  cases  this  can  be 
done  by  leaving  a  window  or  two  open  a  little  crack. 

If  there  is  any  way  to  shut  the  kitchen  and  ven¬ 
tilate  it  separately  from  the  remainder  of  the  house 
when  making  a  lot  of  steam  in  cooking,  that  will  help. 

This  is  the  same  problem  as  with  a  damp  hen¬ 
house,  only  in  that  case  it  is  more  practical  to  do  a 
lot  of  ventilation  than  with  a  living-room. 

* 

OTATQ  markets  are  dragging  in  the  East,  but 
action  is  better  in  the  West,  where  the  owners 
have  a  notion  that  potato  supply  will  turn  out  rather 
limited,  because  of  very  heavy  shrinkage  on  pota¬ 
toes  harvested  after  the  western  freeze  last  Fall. 
Prices  on  good  sacked  stock  in  carload  shipping  sec¬ 
tions  are  not  far  from  $1  per  300  pounds  through 
the  country,  but  leading  city  markets  run  from  $1.25 
to  $1.75. 

The  market  situation  of  seed  potatoes  continues 
weak.  There  is  heavy  production  of  certified  Cob¬ 
blers,  Green  Mountains  and  Triumphs,  but  the  South 
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has  shown  disposition  to  cut  down  acreage  and  buy¬ 
ing  of  seed  stock  has  been  slow.  There  are  more 
seed  potatoes  this  year,  and  not  so  many  buyers. 
The  West  has  been  competing  severely  with  Maine. 
Some  Canadian  seed  stock,  too,  will  enter  under  the 
new  tariff  deal. 

Green  Mountain  seed  potatoes  are  selling  near  $2 
a  barrel  in  Northern  Maine.  This  price  is  disap¬ 
pointing  enough.  Maine  holders  were  hoping  to  get 
about  that  figure  for  table  stock  in  bulk  by  this  time, 
instead  of  current  prices  at  $1.25  to  $1.50.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  poor  market  for  potatoes 
in  Maine  implies  a  poor  market  throughout  the  East, 
since  Maine  ships  about  one  car  in  three  of  all  the 
market  supply  of  potatoes. 

* 

CHERRY  growing  lias  increased  within  the  past 
five  years.  The  average  yearly  output  between 
3927  and  1931  of  the  12  States  which  produce  vir¬ 
tually  the  whole  American  crop  was  94,000.  In  3934, 
the  output  was  313,506  tons.  Recent  improvements 
in  canning,  freezing,  and  other  preservative  methods 
have  played  a  large  part  in  stimulating  the  indus¬ 
try's  growth. 

The  leading  State  is  Michigan,  with  New  York, 
California,  Washington  and  Oregon  following.  Other 
States  which  produce  sizable  crops  include  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Utah,  Ohio,  Idaho  and 
Montana.  This  year,  cherry  growers  in  these  States 
will  again  co-operate  in  observing  National  Cherry 
Week — F  ebrua  ry  1 5-22. 

* 

THE  New  York  Botanic  Garden  continues  to  suf¬ 
fer  damage  from  vandals  who  not  only  gather 
flowers  and  injure  the  shrubbery,  but  also  steal 
plants  outright.  A  large  area  is  unfenced,  so  these 
thieves  can  enter  at  night,  for  there  is  but  a  small 
force  of  watchmen  and  police. 

Not  only  are  plants  dug  up  and  carried  off  from 
the  garden  outside,  but  rare  plants  of  small  size  are 
often  stolen  by  visitors  to  the  conservatories.  It 
would  appear  that  some  of  these  thieves  are  people 
with  horticultural  knowledge,  as  they  select  rare  or 
valuable  plants  for  their  loot. 

This  seems  to  us  a  particularly  despicable  form 
of  dishonesty;  a  botanic  garden  is  sustained,  at 
greal  expense,  lor  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and 
these  vandals  throw  suspicion  on  all  visitors  through 
their  dishonest  selfishness. 

This  sort  of  robbery  recalls  an  incident  that  came 
under  our  observation  in  Chicago  a  number  of  years 
ago.  A  neighbor  who  had  a  small  front  yard  de¬ 
cided  to  establish  a  lawn  quickly  by  using  sod,  in¬ 
stead  of  sowing  grass  seed.  He  went  to  considerable 
expense,  buying  the  sod  from  a  landscape  gardener 
and  having  it  carefully  laid;  then  after  a  final 
drenching  with  the  hose  late  in  the  evening  he  left 
his  new  lawn  and  retired. 

When  he  rose  in  the  morning  and  looked  at  his 
front  yard  he  felt  as  though  suffering  from  a  bad 
dream ;  his  lawn  was  bare  ground,  without  a  single 
blade  of  grass.  During  the  night  some  marauder 
had  lifted  the  whole  lawn,  and  made  off  with  it ! 
The  indignant  owner  never  found  his  cherished  sod, 
and  after  that  experience  decided  grass  seed  was 
a  safer  plan. 

* 

CREAMERY  butter  production  in  Canada  during 
393:>  totaled  239,348,785  pounds  compared  with 
233,557,804  pounds  in  1934,  an  increase  of  2.5  per 
cent.  Higher  outputs  were  reported  by  Quebec,  On¬ 
tario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  Ontario  led  the  provinces  with  a  production  of 
82,763.6; >8  pounds,  while  Quebec  held  second  place 
with  72,999,000  pounds. 

Production  of  factory  cheese  in  Canada  during 
3  9.>.>  totaled  300,398,282  pounds,  compared  with 
99,346,617  pounds  in  3934,  an  increase  of  3.1  per 
cent.  This  is  the  first  time  since  1925  that  the  out¬ 
put  of  factory  cheese  has  shown  an  increase  over  a 
preceding  year. 


Brevities 

Interesting  talk  about  fattening  lambs,  on  page  136. 

Plenty  of  material  for  “Winter  sports”  these  days — 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  reports  56  inches  of  snowfall  thus 

far. 

The  voice  of  the  snow  shovel,  rather  than  that  of  the 
turtle  dove,  is  now  “heard  in  the  land.” 

“God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us;  and  cause 
his  face  to  shine  upon  us.  That  Thy  way  may  be 
known  upon  earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.” 

Look  sharp  for  chiekenpox  in  the  flocks.  The  first 
sign  is  usually  scales  on  tin* *  comb  and  wattles.  Cases 
should  be  reported  to  the  State  Agricultural  College 
for  advice. 

Tf  we  do  every  part  of  a  job  as  well  as  we  can,  the 
whole  thing  is  likely  to  turn  out  quite  well — perhaps 
better  than  though  \v<  were  constantly  worrying  about 
the  when  and  how  of  the  complete  work. 
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Pure  Democracy 

ONE  of  our  good  friends  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  report 
did  not  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  divided  six  to 
three,  on  the  AAA  decision.  He  feels  that  the  omis¬ 
sion  indicates  a  partisan  bias,  and  l'eels  that  nothing 
short  of  the  publication  on  this  page  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  from  the  minority  opinion  of  the  three 
dissenting  judges  will  sustain  our  usual  reputation 
lor  fair  play: 

‘‘For  the  removal  of  unwise  laws  from  the  statute 
book,  appeal  lies,  not  to  the  courts,  but  to  the  ballot  and 
the  processes  of  democratic  government.” 

We  regret  the  omission  hut  are  glad  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  justify  our  reputation  for  fairness. 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  took  us  back  to  the 
“horse  and  buggy  age.”  This  sentence  from  the  dis¬ 
senting  opnion  of  the  court  is  a  criticism  of  the 
majority  opinion  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  go 
back  to  the  New  England  “town  meeting”  age.  We 
admit  that  it  is  ideal  democracy.  In  the  small  New 
England  communities  of  colonial  days,  the  citizens 
were  able  to  assemble  and  make  and  execute  their 
laws  and  act  as  their  own  courts  in  deciding  dis¬ 
putes  and  in  meting  out  justice  collectively  to  them¬ 
selves  individually.  But  that  would  hardly  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  nation  of  125,000,000  people. 

Nearly  300  years  before  the  Christian  era  the 
Roman  farmers  were  independent  freeholders,  gov¬ 
erning  themselves  in  groups  of  100.  They  had  no 
debts.  They  were,  as  we  read,  prosperous  and  happy. 
When  the  city  of  Rome  and  a  general  government 
were  founded,  the  widely  distributed  country  popu¬ 
lation  could  not  be  present  at  the  meeting  and  no 
means  was  known  to  them  by  which  they  could  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings  and  protect  their  interests.  The 
principle  of  representative  government  was  unknown 
to  them.  In  consequence  their  interests  were  sacri¬ 
ficed.  Taxes  were  imposed  on  them  and  later  we  see 
these  once  independent  home-owners  as  vagrants  and 
beggars  on  the  streets  of  Rome. 

These  pages  of  history  were  familiar  to  the  fathers 
of  our  country.  They  loved  democracy,  but  they 
knew  what  happened  to  the  once  prosperous  freehold¬ 
ers  of  Rome.  They  provided  for  local  government  for 
local  communities,  in  their  own  local  affairs  in  the 
city,  county,  township,  village  and  hamlet,  but  in  the 
large  units  of  government,  the  State  and  nation,  they 
provided  representatives  chosen  by  the  people  to 
speak  for  the  remotest  citizen.  This  we  call  a  repre¬ 
sentative  form  of  government  a  republic. 

In  our  representative  form  of  government  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  laws  and  the  “removal  of  unwise  laws  from 
the  statute  books”  “lies  with  the  ballot  and  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  democratic  government.”  The  Supreme 
Court  makes  no  statute  laws  and  repeals  no  statute 
laws.  A  majority  of  all  the  people  make  a  funda¬ 
mental  law— the  Constitution.  A  majority  of  the 
local  citizens  choose  their  representative.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  representatives  make  supplemental  law 
after  taking  an  oath  that  they  will  sustain  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

As  a  safeguard  for  all  the  people  a  Supreme 
Court  is  set  up  to  see  that  the  laws  made  by  the 
representatives  do  not  conflict  with  the  fundamental 
law  made  by  the  people  themselves.  Again  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  court  makes  the  decision.  We  can 
change  the  Constitution  any  time  a  majority  of  us 
want  it  changed.  It  can  be  done  through  the  ballot 
and  the  procseses  of  democratic  government. 

It  is  the  greatest  form  of  government  mankind  has 
ever  known.  It  is  worth  defending  at  the  cost  of 
all  we  possess. 


Helpful  Enemies 

CO-OPERATIVE  officials  have  begun  to  complain 
that  enemies  of  co-operative  organizations  have 
during  the  last  few  years  endeavored  to  harrass 
them  by  ill-concealed  movements  to  have  their  or¬ 
ganizations  investigated  by  State  and  federal 
agencies.  They  protest  the  activities  of  these  agen¬ 
cies  as  “persecutors  of  co-opera  fives  ’  and  demand 
that  such  investigations  should  be  directed  towards 
the  practices  of  private  persons,  partnerships,  cor¬ 
porations  and  company-controlled  co-operatives. 
When  such  investigations  are  undertaken  they  insist 
that  the  investigation  should  include  private  com¬ 
petitors  with  co-operatives. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  reckless  auto  speeder 
who,  when  empounded  at  the  curb,  whines  at  the 
traffic  officer:  “Why  didn’t  you  stop  that  fellow 
ahead?  He  was  going  SO  miles  an  hour  and  1  wTas 
going  only  GO.”  The  crimes  of  others  is  no  defense 
ol'  the  criminal  at  the  bar. 

Farm  co-operative  leaders,  if  true  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  ideals  of  co-operation  need  have  no  fear  of 


enemies  or  investigations.  Farm  co-operation  im¬ 
plies  that  farmers  control  and  do  it  themselves 
through  servants  of  their  own  choosing.  To  state 
this  implies  that  farmers  have  full  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  policies,  the  finances  and  the  procedures 
of  their  organization.  Without  this  they  would  not 
be  competent  to  direct  and  control.  With  such  in¬ 
formation  there  could  be  no  demand  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  because  all  the  facts  would  be  known  from 
mouth  to  mouth  and  in  fact  from  day  to  day.  Any¬ 
thing  short  of  this  is  not  farm  co-operation.  It  is 
simply  another  bunch  of  middlemen  to  support  and 
pamper.  When  farm  co-operative  officials  complain 
that  their  enemies  and  enemies  of  farmers  induce 
State  and  Federal  agencies  to  investigate  co-opera¬ 
tives,  it  is  a  confession  that  they  have  something 
that  they  want  to  conceal.  Their  answer  should  be : 
“Come  on.  The  records  are  public.  Our  members 
know  everything  now  that  you  can  find  to  tell  them. 
We  hide  nothing.”  The  plain  truth  in  his  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  farmer’s  best  safeguard ;  intrigue  and  in¬ 
competence  in  it  is  his  greatest  danger. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  the  centralized  of¬ 
ficials  seem  not  to  understand.  Men  in  private  busi¬ 
ness  work  for  themselves  with  their  own  capital. 
They  are  their  own  stewards.  Co-operative  leaders 
are  the  trustees  of  other  people’s  business  and 
money.  They  are  custodians  of  a  trust.  They  owe 
their  principals  an  accurate  and  scrupulous  account¬ 
ing.  Any  wilful  default  or  deception  is  a  betrayal 
of  the  trust. 

If  the  activities  of  farmers’  enemies  are  limited 
to  demands  for  accurate  accounting  and  access  to 
records  of  co-operatives,  farmers  themselves  will 
feel  no  alarm.  The  more  such  enemies  farmers  have 
the  better. 


Another  Knock  for  Milk 

D BRING  the  last  weeks  of  January  rumor  had  it 
that  the  requirements  of  fluid  milk  were  being- 
decreased  in  the  markets  of  New  York  State  by  im¬ 
portations  of  western  condensed  milk  through  some 
of  the  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
rumors  took  definite  form  in  reports  from  Buffalo 
that  dairy  farmers  in  that  area  had  been  told  to  dis¬ 
continue  delivery  of  fresh  fluid  milk  because  the  in¬ 
stitutions  were  receving  donations  of  condensed 
western  milk  through  Federal  agencies.  Inquiries 
at  one  of  the  relief  offices  at  Albany  revealed  that 
during  1035  the  Federal  Government  sent  approxi¬ 
mately  5,878,000  cans  of  14*4  ounces  each  into  the 
State  for  free  distribution  to  families  and  institu¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  this  relief  distribution  a  spe¬ 
cial  effort  has  been  observed  in  the  metropolitan 
market  to  increase  the  sale  of  condensed  milk 
through  the  stores  that  sold  loose  fluid  milk  before 
the  use  of  it  was  banned  by  law.  Some  of  our  dairy¬ 
men  lost  their  delusions  about  the  beneficence  of  Fed¬ 
eral  control  of  milk  when  it  let  down  the  bars  to 
Canadian  milk  in  December.  If  any  delusions  of 
that  nature  survived  the  Canadian  actions  this  ex¬ 
perience  with  condensed  milk  will  just  about  clean 
the  slate. 


More  G.  L.  F.  Feed  Analysis 

BECAUSE  of  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck’s  letter, 
stating  that  my  analysis  of  his  fertilizer  re¬ 
port  was  misleading,  I  have  made  a  further  study 
of  State  feed  reports  of  the  inspectors  and  chemists 
between  July  1,  1931,  and  December  31,  1934.  I  find 
the  following  showing  on  G.  L.  F.  20  per  cent  Ex¬ 
change  and  G.  L.  F.  24  per  Cent  Milkmaker : 

During  the  3^>  years,  there  were  five  samples  of 
20  per  cent  Exchange  taken  and  four  of  these  fell 
below  the  tag  guarantee  in  either  protein  or  fat. 
For  the  24  per  cent  Milkmaker,  there  were  seven 
samples  taken  and  three  of  them  were  below  the 
guarantee. 

By  combining  the  two  feeds  together,  the  follow¬ 
ing  result  is  obtained.  Total  number  of  samples 
taken  is  12.  Total  number  of  sample  below  guaran¬ 
tee  is  seven.  Therefore,  out  of  every  100  bags  of 
these  two  feeds  which  were  sold  within  this  3U* 
year  i>eriod,  just  about  58  of  them  did  not  deliver 
the  protein  or  fat  which  the  tag  guaranteed. 

ROY  RVSTICUS. 


Federal  Milk  Investigation 

THE  long-expected  investigation  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  New  York  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  now  quietly  under  way.  It  is  in 
charge  of  Andrew  H.  Tackett,  attorney,  and  a  staff 
of  inspectors.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
directed  to  investigate  the  milk  industry  of  the 
country  by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  73rd  Congress. 
It  has  already  made  reports  of  its  work  in  Connec¬ 


ticut  and  Philadelphia.  Recently  it  has  made  inves¬ 
tigations  in  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

The  Congressional  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Herman  P.  Kopplemann,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Congressman  Fred  W.  Sisson,  of  the  Oneida- 
Herkimer  District,  was  largely  responsible  for  its 
passage  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriation  last  year  which  made  the 
New  York  investigation  possible. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  is  broad.  It  is  to 
inquire  into  the  cost  of  distribution,  the  cause  of  the 
wide  spread  between  producer  and  consumer,  prac¬ 
tices  than  tend  to  create  monopoly,  methods  of  com¬ 
petition,  and  operations  to  depress  prices  of  milk  to 
producers.  It  has  a  fertile  field  for  these  inquiries 
in  New  York. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 


December,  1935  : 

- 10-qt.  Units - 

State  of  Origin  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 1.804,279  76,427  17,710 

New  Jersey  .  322,020  1,713 

Pennsylvania  .  455,626  8,815  1,828 

Vermont  .  102.615  6,808 

Connecticut  .  23,824  419 

Maryland  .  13.493  . . .  24S 

Delaware .  1.180  ...  ... 

Ohio  .  ...  2,120 

Indiana  .  ...  1.600  400 

Wisconsin  .  ...  800 

Massachusetts  .  11,377  ...  ... 


Total,  Dee.,  1935  -  2.734.414  98,702  20,186 

Total,  Dec.,  1934 . 2,542,283  109,894  10,760 

^New  York  furnished  65.9  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
77  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  December,  1935.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 


Comments  on  the  Milk  Charter 

I  have  read  the  Dairy  Charter  and  approve  it  in  full. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  help  let  me  know.  f.  r.  w. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


I  am  in  full  accord  with  your  objective  in  the  Milk 
Charter  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  it  every  considera¬ 
tion.  ASSEMBLYMAN. 

New  York. 


I  have  studied  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Milk  Charter 
and  it  should  accomplish  the  purpose.  I  appreciate  the 
work  for  the  milk  producers  of  the  State  and  assure  it 
of  my  support.  j.  m. 


I  have  read  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Milk  Charter 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  I  would  like  to  know  the  price 
of  milk  six  months  ahead  and  sold  on  farm  score. 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  j.  j.  h. 


I  have  read  with  interest  your  “Charter  of  Dairy¬ 
men's  Rights”  and  believe  it  has  much  of  merit  in  it. 
If  such  an  instrument  can  unite  in  one  body  the  oppos¬ 
ing  groups  in  our  milk  industry,  you  will  have  done  us  a 
good  service.  tr.  p.  o. 

New  York. 


The  Charter  of  Dairymen's  Rights  is  right.  Please 
put  me  on  your  record  as  favoring  it.  We  have  pro¬ 
duced  milk  at  a  loss  long  enough.  This  plan  would  go 
over  with  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  100 
per  cent.  It  is  higher-ups  who  will  oppose  it.  A  little 
more  of  the  monopoly  and  we  will  all  be  out  of  business. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  c.  A.  B. 


I  have  been  studying  the  “Charter  of  Dairymen's 
Rights”  and  must  say  that  it  appeals  to  me  better  than 
anything  heretofore  offered.  We  must  have  a  plan  on 
which  all  can  agree  and  work  under.  I  believe  the 
police  powers  of  the  State  and  City  Health  Department 
are  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  industry  without  any 
pacts.  L.  R.  B. 

New  York. 


Your  proposed  system  for  regulating  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  received.  I  have  given  it  some  study  and 
must  say  it  seems  to  me  the  best  yet  proposed.  I  can¬ 
not  in  any  way  improve  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
iron-bound  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  with  the  dealer  who  in  the  past  has  controlled 
not  only  distribution  but  the  price  to  the  producer. 
Producers  are  so  many  and  so  widely  distributed  it  has 
been  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  cope  with  the  closely 
united  small  number  of  buyers.  I  now  begin  to  see 
the  light.  c.  II.  C. 

New  York. 


Bradford  County ,  Pa. 

Peacedale  is  located  in  Northeast  Bradford  County 
among  the  hills  of  old  Pennsylvania.  We  have  had  a 
wonderful  Winter  to  date  (January  22).  December 
was  extra  cold  but  not  up  and  down  as  usual.  The 
roads  have  been  very  icy  for  the  last  two  weeks  and 
traffic  is  light. 

Milk  paid,  December  deliveries,  $1.95  for  3.5  per 
cent  test.  Buckwheat  is  worth  $1  per  hundred.  This 
crop  acreage  was  reduced.  Potatoes  are  bringing  75 
cents,  but  crop  is  not  heavy.  Hay  is  worth  $5  per 
ton  in  barn,  much  of  which  is  trucked  to  the  mines. 
Our  eggs  and  live  poultry  find  a  ready  market — trucks 
take  them  to  the  mining  district,  also  to  New  York 
City  dealers. 

We  are  in  a  mixed  farm  area,  many  cows  are  kept. 
Silos  were  all  full  and  many  new  ones  built  last  year. 
With  a  large  hay  crop  our  farmers  are  doing  good. 

Pennsylvania.  E.  v.  s. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Fattening  Lambs 

BY  R.  W.  DUCK. 


Reports  and  surveys  from  most  all  sec¬ 
tions  where  lambs  are  fed  indicate  small¬ 
er  numbers  on  feed  than  last  year.  This 
means  fewer  slaughter  receipts  at  least 
until  May,  the  prospective  price  outlook 
for  lamb  feeders  therefore  appears  favor¬ 
able.  The  normal  western  lamb  crop  was 
late  last  year  and  considerably  decreased 
in  numbers.  Improved  consumer  demand 
is  also  an  important  contributing  favor¬ 
able  price  factor. 

The  normal  trend  of  the  sheep  cycle 
for  the  next  few  years,  particularly  in  the 
western  sheep  areas,  will  probably  be  up¬ 
ward  for  numbers,  a  considerable  increase 
will  undoubtedly  occur  with  range  breed¬ 
ing  sheep,  due  to  favorable  prices  and  im¬ 
proved  grazing  conditions  over  the  past 
two  years.  Sheep  trends  of  prices  and 
numbers  are  now  almost  completely  con¬ 
trolled  by  change  in  numbers  on  the  west¬ 
ern  sheep  areas.  Numbers  of  farm  flocks 
in  the  East  and  Central  West  have  been 
fairly  constant  for  the  past  several  years. 
The  sheep-killing  dog  has  practically 
driven  sheep  from  eastern  farms.  In 
central  sections  where  several  in  a  given 
community  raise  sheep,  mutual  co-opera¬ 
tion  unites  to  protect  against  marauding 
dog  packs.  However,  where  one  starts  a 
small  flock  more  or  less  isolated  for  sheep, 
the  killei'S,  ranging  from  the  towns  and 
cities  soon  put  sheep  out  of  business. 

True,  fairly  good  indemnities  and  boun¬ 
ties  are  provided,  but  the  sheep  are  dead 
or  ruined  and,  as  a  business,  the  owner 
is  discouraged.  License  fees  for  dogs 
should  be  higher,  and  killing  of  all  un¬ 
licensed  dogs  more  rigidly  enforced. 
Which  is  most  important,  sheep  or  dogs? 
Why  waste  crocodile  tears  and  sympathy 
on  a  cokl-bloded  murdered  and  forget  the 
victim  entirely? 

Western  New  York  Feeders 

On  a  visit  to  various  lamb  feeders  in 
Western  New  York  they  apparently  are 
feeding  about  the  usual  number,  if  not 
more,  than  were  fed  last  year.  Prices  are 
favorable  and  feed  lower,  so  prospective 
returns  should  be  profitable.  In  the  Gen¬ 
esee,  Monroe,  Livingston,  Wyoming 
County  areas  I  would  estimate  there  are 
about  80,000  head  on  feed  during  the 
present  Winter.  About  three-fourths  are 
white-faced  western,  mostly  high  altitude 
lambs.  Feeders  prefer  them  as  they  have 
found  them  to  be  more  hardy,  better  feed¬ 
ers  and  more  free  from  disease  and  para¬ 
site  infestation  to  natives  and  low  alti¬ 
tude  lambs. 

Preference  is  for  terminal  market 
feeder  lambs  as  compared  to  direct  buy¬ 
ing,  due  to  less  shrink  and  more  uniformi¬ 
ty.  Chicago  is  the  preferential  feeder 
lamb  market.  Their  experience  has  been 
such  lambs  can  sell  for  $1  more  per  hun¬ 
dred  and  be  a  more  economical  purchase, 
due  to  the  factors  mentioned,  than  direct 
buying.  Shortly  after  arrival  many  of 
the  large  feeders  vaccinate  against  “ship¬ 
ping  fever,”  (hemorrhagic  septicemia). 

The  lambs  are  fed  in  big  sheds,  well 
bedded  and  dry.  Clean  fresh  water  is 
considered  the  most  important  single 
item,  a  small  stream  constantly  running 
in  a  tank  with  drainage  provided.  On  ar¬ 
rival  only  coarse  hay  is  allowed  for  two 
days.  Then  a  limited  amount  of  bulky 
ration  is  allowed,  barley  or  cjorn  is 
gradually  added.  In  about  six  weeks 
about  40  per  cent  of  their  grain  ration 
consists  of  corn  or  barley. 

If  self-feeding  is  practiced  the  lambs 
are  brought  to  full  feed  on  trough  feed¬ 
ing,  then  changed  over,  if  there  are  any 
considerable  losses  they  are  changed 
back  to  hand  feeding.  The  feeders  con¬ 
sider  anything  below  a  3  per  cent  deatli 
loss  normal.  However,  most  of  such 
losses  occur  during  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  on  feed. 

Various  mixtures  of  barley,  corn,  oats, 
cull  beans  and  molasses  are  used.  One 
used  by  several  feeders  visited  consists  of 
Barley  (chaff  or  needle  barley  often 
used),  three  bushels;  corn  (kiln  dried  if 
purchase  price  is  more  favorable),  two 
bushels ;  cull  beans,  one-half  bushel ;  oats, 
mill  run,  eight  bushels ;  molasses,  five  gal¬ 
lons ;  salt,  three  quarts.  This  is  about 
one  day’s  full  feed  for  200  lambs,  weigh¬ 


ing  between  70  and  80  pounds.  After  the 
feed  is  mixed  the  molasses  is  diluted  with 
warm  water  and  poured  over  the  feed 
mixture.  Pea  and  bean  pods  are  used 
mostly  for  roughage  in  this  area,  as  they 
are  available  and  low  in  price,  when  on 
full  feed  the  lambs  eat  very  little  rough- 
age.  Under  this  system  gains  average  a 
little  over  one-quarte  pound  per  head 
daily. 

Wool  and  Mutton 

Wool  stocks  are  considerably  decreased 
as  compared  to  last  season.  Both  do¬ 


mestic  and  foreign  production  is  below 
the  year  previous.  Mill  consumption 
shows  a  big  increase,  indications  seem 
prices  should  continue  favorable  with 
probably  some  upward  tendency  until  the 
1936  clip  arrives.  With  prices  in  present 
ratio  the  question  will  probably  occur  to 
several  feeders  as  to  the  advisability  of 
shearing  feeder  lambs  this  season.  Ex¬ 
periments  at  various  stations  show  that 
clipping  does  not  generally  pay.  In  trials 
at  the  Indiana  Station  lambs  clipped  pre¬ 
vious  to  starting  on  feed  did  not  gain  as 
rapidly,  had  a  lower  economy  of  gain, 
and  returned  less  profit,  including  the  sale 
of  the  fleece  which  averaged  a  little  over 
three  pound  per  head,  than  unshorn 
lambs,  the  wool  was  sold  for  50  cents  per 
pound.  This  test  was  conducted  during 
the  Winter  of  1916-17. 

Another  group  of  fed  lambs  shorn  two 
weeks  prior  to  marketing  caused  a  de¬ 
cided  decrease  in  gains.  Compared  with 
profitable  unshorn  lambs  they  lost  money. 
The  difference  in  selling  price  was  $2.75 


per  head,  and  the  cost  of  100  pounds  gain 
was  $2.38  more  with  the  shorn  lambs.  It 
might  be  possible  that  wool  will  advance 
sufficiently  for  this  practice  to  prove 
profitable,  however,  before  shearing  it 
would  be  advisable  to  obtain  prospective 
prices  for  the  wool  in  question,  and  quo¬ 
tations  on  the  given  selling  market  for 
shorn  and  unshorn  lambs.  Where  lambs 
are  fed  in  relatively  small  numbers,  sold 
a  few  head  at  a  time  locally,  it  might 
pay  to  shear  just  prior  to  selling.  Where 
a  few  head  are  fed,  local  butchers  will 
often  take  them  dressed  at  a  good  figure, 


price  of  pelts  and  dressed  lamb  are  now 
favorable  for  this. 

Feeder  Types 

Investigators  at  the  Indiana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  have  conducted  careful  lamb 
feeding  trials  at  the  Lafayette  Station 
under  the  direction  of  such  competent 
men  as,  King,  Skinner,  Vestal  and,  since 
about  1926,  Claude  Harper.  I  always 
like  to  get  around  at  least  once  every  two 
years  for  a  visit  with  Claude  and  talk 
over  their  recent  sheep  investigations. 

In  1925  they  started  a  four-year  type 
test  with  feeder  lambs  using  Rambouillets, 
Corriedales,  Hampshire  -  Rambouillet 
cross-breeds,  and  Hampshire-Corriedale 
crossbreds.  An  average  of  the  four-year 
results  presents  the  following  considera¬ 


tions,  the  Hampshire-Rambouillet  lambs 
made  the  largest  daily  gains.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  100  pounds  gain  was  $10.36 
for  the  Ilampshire-Rambouillets ;  $10.4S 
for  the  Ilampshire-Corriedales ;  $10.58 
for  the  Corriedales  and  $11.40  for  the 
Rambouillets. 

Claude  states,  in  part,  in  Bulletin  No. 
343  covering  this  test :  “During  these 
four  years  the  Hampshire-Corriedale 
eross-breds  were  never  first  nor  last  in 
the  cost  of  100  pounds  gain,  but  they 
were  always  below  the  average  of  the 
various  groups.  In  finish  and  valuations 
of  the  various  lots  at  the  close  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  the  Corriedale  blood  in  both  the 
high-grades  and  the  cross-breds  was  re¬ 
garded  with  favor.  The  average  valua¬ 
tion  for  the  four  years  shows  that  the 
Corriedale  lambs  were  vauled  at  $13.90 
per  hundred,  the  Hampshire-Corriedale 
cross-breds  at  $13.13,  the  Ilampshire- 
Rambouillets  at  $13,  and  the  Rambouil¬ 
lets  at  $12.63.” 

On  my  last  visit  Claude  explained  to 


me  the  lambs  carrying  Corriedale  blood 
while  usually  lighter  in  weight  than  the 
Hampshire-Rambouillet  cross-breds  they 
always  finished  smooth  and  showed  qual¬ 
ity.  The  appraisers  criticized  the  Hamp- 
sliire-Rambouillets  for  coarseness  and 
heavy  weight.  The  peltyness,  lack  of 
quality  and  finish  made  for  the  lower 
price  on  the  Rambouillets,  however,  they 
cost  78  cents  less  per  hundred  than  the 
Corriedales,  and  72  cents  less  than  the 
crossbreds. 

Grain  Feeding 

Later  tests  at  the  same  station  brought 
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out  the  important  consideration  that 
while  whole  oats  are  suitable  as  part  or 
all  of  the  grain  fattening  ration,  ground 
oats  was  not  satisfactory  and  lambs  so 
fed  suffered  from  urinary  calculi,  after 
being  on  ground  oats  for  a  period  of  80 
days  or  more.  It  was  also  difficult  to 
get  the  lambs  on  a  full  feed  of  ground 
oats  with  many  of  them  bloating  badly. 
The  finer  the  grinding  the  more  marked 
the  tendency  to  bloat.  Most  of  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  encountered  during  the  first 
tow  weeks  of  the  fattening  period. 

Comparing  shelled  corn ;  whole  oats 
and  equal  parts  shelled  corn  and  whole 
oats  for  three  years  showed  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  these  three  rations  considering 
the  factors  of  gains,  market  finish  and 
profits. 


T.  B.  Outbreak  in  U.  S.  Dairy 
Herd  Under  Investigation 

tt  [The  following  statement  is  from  the 
U-  Department  of  Agriculture.  Office 
of  Information,  Washington,  D.  C.] 

The  cause  of  extensive  tuberculosis  in¬ 
fection  in  the  Government’s  herd  of  dairy 
cattle  at  Beltsville,  Md..  is  under  investi¬ 
gation  by  officials  of  the  U.  8.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  ' 

The  outbreak  involves  82  positive  re¬ 
actors  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  11  “sus¬ 
pects  in  the  herd  of  37S  animals.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  established  policy  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
eradicating  tuberculosis,  the  affected  ani¬ 
mals  are  to  be  slaughtered  and  subjected 
to  post-mortem  examination.  Of  31  of 
the  reactors  and  suspects  killed  thus  far. 
25  have  shown  lesions  of  tuberculosis,  the 
disease  not  being  visible  in  the  other  six. 
Practically  all  lesions  of  the  disease  found 
in  the  slaughtered  animals  have  been  in 
the  neck  glands  and  thoraic  cavity.  The 
remaining  animals  classed  as  tuberculous 


A  well-covered  but  poorly  dressed  carcass 
of  a  finished  tirade  Oxford  native  feeder 
lamb.  In  dressing  lambs  for  local  sale  re¬ 
move  the  pelt  carefully  leaving  the  ''fell” 
which  is  the  thin  parchment  like  skin, 
covering  the  carcass. 

have  been  segregated  from  all  other  live¬ 
stock  on  the  farm  and  are  being  kept  un¬ 
der  close  veterinary  supervision  until 
slaughtered. 

The  cause  of  the  infection  has  thus  far 
baffled  officials  of  the  l'.  S.  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  and  also  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  whose  veterinarians 
have  made  periodic  tuberculin  tests  of  all 
the  cattle.  For  the  last  18  years  the  herd 
has  been  in  an  accredited  status,  signify¬ 
ing  freedom  from  tuberculosis.  Last  April 
all  cattle  were  apparently  free  from  tu¬ 
berculosis,  though  one  animal  was  re¬ 
garded  as  suspicious.  A  retest  in  July, 
after  the  customary  period  of  at  least  90 
days  had  elapsed,  resulted  in  three  re¬ 
actors  ;  and  a  further  retest  in  October 
disclosed  one  reactor.  The  test  which 
showed  the  present  extensive  infection 
was  applied  January  16,  1936. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  department’s  officials  in  the 
prevention  and  eradication  of  tuberculo¬ 
sis,  the  present  outbreak  has  numerous 
baffling  aspects.  All  the  cattle  involved 
were  cows,  heifers  and  calves.  No  bulls 
of  the  25  in  the  herd  were  effected.  The 
herd  has  been  maintained  for  the  last 
seven  years  almost  entirely  by  replace¬ 
ments  raised  on  the  farm ;  only  a  few 
cattle  have  been  introduced  from  outside 
sources  and  they  were  from  accredited 
herds.  All  employes  who  have  handled 
the  cattle  undergo  periodic  medical  ex¬ 
amination  and  none  have  been  found  to 
be  affected  with  tuberculosis.  The  378 
cattle  of  the  dairy  herd  have  been  housed 
in  eight  different  buildings;  only  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  bull  barn  escaped ‘infection. 
The  herd  involved  is  the  only  one  of  many 
herds  of  cattle  maintained  at  Federal  ex¬ 
periment  stations  that  has  experienced 


These  are  the  type  of  white-faced  western  feeders  discussed  in  the  accompanying 
article,  annually  fed  by  the  thousands  in  Western  New  York.  The  preference  of 
these  lamb  feeders  is  for  high-altitude,  terminal  marketed  lambs. 
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sudden  and  extensive  outbreak.  Normal¬ 
ly  tuberculosis  develops  slowly.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  prob¬ 
able  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  a  virulent 
strain  of  the  bovine  tuberculosis  organ¬ 
ism  which  gained  access  to  the  feed  or 
water.  The  possible  source  of  such  infec¬ 
tion  is  now  the  object  of  special  study. 

No  danger  to  other  dairy  or  livestock 
establishments  is  involved  since  all  the 
cattle  in  this  herd  that  have  outlived 
their  usefulness  for  further  experimental 
studies  are  slaughtered.  None  are  dis¬ 
posed  of  for  dairy  or  breeding  purposes. 

In  commenting  on  the  condition.  Dr. 
John  It.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  O.  E.  Heed,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  both 
emphasize  the  importance  of  periodiical 
re-tests,  as  in  the  present  instance.  In¬ 
fected  animals  may  thus  be  detected 
promptly  before  the  disease  makes  further 
inroads  among  healthy  members  of  the 
herd.  In  the  present  case  none  of  the 
lesions  found  thus  far  have  been  exten¬ 
sive.  The  insidious  character  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  apparent  also,  they  assert,  a  fact 
that  merits  attention  even  in  areas  recog¬ 
nized  as  practically  free  of  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis. 


Sextette  15- Year-Old  Ayr- 
shires  Sold  for  Breeding 
Stock 

The  recent  sale  for  breeding  and  dairy 
purposes  of  six  Ayrshire  cows,  whose  ages 
total  92  years,  and  average  15  years,  four 
months  each,  is  believed  to  set  a  new  rec¬ 
ord  in  trading  in  bovine  longevity.  The 
eldest  of  these  cows  is  past  IS  years,  and 
the  youngest  is  12.  During  their  lives 
they  have  given  birth  to  04  registered 
calves  and  have  produced  well  over  half 
a  million  pounds  of  weighed  milk.  One 
of  these  cows,  Penshurst  Katherine,  is  the 
mother  of  13  registered  calves.  All  are 
hale  and  hearty,  and  with  one  possible 
exception,  all.  had  calves  in  1935. 

Preston  Davenport  of  High  Brook 
Farms,  Inc.,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  purchased  these  cows  from  J.  Horace 
I  lam  bo  of  Spring  City,  Pa.,  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  mating  them  to  Willox- 
ton  Satisfaction,  imported,  grand  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  and  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  For  many 
years  these  cows  were  members  of  the 
Penshurst  Farm  herd,  where  they  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  well-known  offspring. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  tlie  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

The  Boston  Produce  Markets  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  fjuiet  and  inactive  the  past  week,  partly 
because  of  cold  and  stormy  weather.  Offerings 
have  cleared  well,  however,  and  slightly  firmer 
prices  are  noted  in  some  instances.  The  apple 
market  continues  iiuiet  with  -a  large  percentage 
of  offerings  comprised  of  fruit  which  has  passed 
its  prime.  The  wool  market  continued  firm  with 
trading  moderate. 

Apples. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  inactive.  Native  Baldwins  ordinary  50c  to 
$1,  fancy  $1.10  to  $1.50,  few  large  extra  fancy, 
higher.  McIntosh  old.  50c  to  $1,  fancy  mostly 
$1.25  to  $1.00,  few  large  extra  fancy  $1.75  std. 
bu.  box.  Conn.  U.  S.  1  Greenings  and  Baldwins 
75c  to  Si. 25  bu.  bskt.  Pa.  Yorks  and  Baldwins 
85c  to  $1.  Stayman  $1  to  $1.25.  Va.  Black 
Twigs  $1.10  to  si. 25.  S'taymans  $1  to  $1.05  bu. 
bskt.  Del.  Black  Twigs  ord.  70  to  75c  bu.  bskt. 

Celery. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  Pascal  $2  to  $2.50,  few  $3,  poorer  $1.50  12- 
beh  box.  N.  Y.  no  sales  noted.  Calif,  washed  3 
to  7  doz.  $3  to  $3.75,  poorer  low  as  $2  Vs  crate. 
11a.  $2.25  to  $3.25  10-in.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  $5  to  $S,  few  fancy  $10  std.  bu. 
box.  l'la.  hothouse  $1.25  to  $1.75  doz.  Cuban  out¬ 
door  $3  to  $4,  poorer  lower  bu.  crate. 

Escarole. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native.  Fla.  $1.50,  poorer  75c  1  Vi!  bu  bskt. 

Lettuce.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  75  to  90c,  few  $1,  poorer 
50c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  $2  to  $2.50, 
poorer  lower,  few  fancy  $2.75  to  $3  crate.  Ariz. 
4  to  5  doz.  $2  to  $2.50  crate.  Fla.  Komaine  $1 
l(4-bu.  hamper. 

Onions.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Market  inactive.  Native  med.  85c  to  $1; 
large  $1.05  to  $1.10  50  lbs.  Col.  Val.  large  $1.05 
to  $1.75  50  lbs.  Ind.  white  $1  to  $1.25  50  lbs. 
N.  Y.  yellow  $1.20  to  $1.25  50  lbs. 

Potatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair. 
Market  dull.  Native  70  to  80c  00-lb.  bags.  Me. 
Gr.  Mts.  $1.40  to  $1.55,  few  fancy  $1.00,  poorer 
lower  100  lbs.  Ida.  few  sales  bakers  $2.50  to 
$2.75  box. 

Squash.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow.  Market  quiet.  Native  Hubbard  $3.50  to 
$4,  poorer  lower  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  5c  lb.  Minn, 
and  Ohio  Blue  llubbard,  few  sales  $75  to  $90 
ton. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  30c; 
firsts  34  to  35V2c  lb.,  seconds  none. 

Eggs.  —  Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries 
brown  specials  31c:  extras  30c  doz.  White  spe¬ 
cial  31c;  specials  30c  doz.  Western  henneries, 
brown  30  to  31c ;  white  30  to  31c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Fowl  western  4  to  0  lbs.  25  to  20 14c;  3 
to  4  lbs.  22  to  24c;  native  22  to  27c.  Chickens, 
none.  Broilers,  western  24  to  29c;  native  fancy 
25  to  30c,  poorer  20c.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl 
fancy  23  to  2314c.  Leghorns  18  to  20c.  Chickens 
20  to  24c.  Leghorns  17  to  19c.  Roosters  15c  lb. 

Cheese  (Jobbing).- — Market  steady.  N.  Y’.  held 
extras  1935  21 14  to  22c;  firsts  1935  21  to  21  %c. 
Fresh  extras  none;  firsts  none.  Western  held  ex¬ 
tras  1935  2OV2  to  21c;  firsts  1935,  19%  to  20c 
lb.  Fresh  extras  none;  fresh  firsts  18  to  19c  lb. 

Dried  Beans  (Small  lot  sales  to  jobbing 
trade).— N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $2.75  to  $3.  Yel- 
Eyes  $4.30  to  $5.  Red  kidney  $5,25  to  $5,50 
100-lb,  bag. 


Wool.  —  Supply  moderate,  trading  moderate, 
prices  very  firm. 


Grease 
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-Supply  moderate,  demand  slow. 

market 

quiet.  No. 

1  Timothy 

$20  to 

$20.50;  No. 

9  i 

Tim- 

othy  $18  to  $18.50.  Clover  mixed  red  No.  1 
$18.50  to  $19;  Alfalfa  second  cutting  $23  to 
$23.50;  first  cutting  $18  to  $19;  stock  bay  $15 
to  $10.  Rye  straw  No.  1  long  $20  to  $20.50 
ton.  Oat  straw  No.  1  $13.50  to  $14  ton.  White 
oats  clipped  38  to  40  lbs.  43  to  44c,  30  to  38 
lbs.  42  to  43c  bu. 

Fluid  Milk  (Minimum  prices  established  by 
Mass.  Milk  Control  Board  to  be  paid  by  dealers 
for  Class  1  milk,  3.7%  fat). — Springfield,  Wor¬ 
cester  and  Cape  Cod,  7c  per  qt.,  $3.25  per  cwt. 
Boston  0.5c  per  qt.,  $3.0225  per  cwt.  Fall  River 
7.3c  per  qt.,  $3.40  per  cwt.  (Federal  license). 
Newburyport  6c  per  qt.,  $2.79  per  cwt. 

Mill  Feed. — Bran,  Spring  $23  to  $23.50;  Win¬ 
ter  $23  to  $23.50;  middlings  $23  to  $28.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  $28.50  to  $31.50;  hominy  $25.50;  stock 
feed  $28.50;  linseed  meal  $32  to  $33.  Soy-bean 
meal  $30.50;  dried  brewer’s  grain  $24  to  $25. 
Dried  beet  pulp  $33  to  $33.50  ton  (above  quota¬ 
tions  on  l.c.l.  sales). 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady,  de¬ 
mand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.25  to  $10. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
mostly  weak  to  25e  lower;  bulls  weak;  veal 
about  steady;  demand  rather  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.50  to  $5.50. 
Low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls.— Low  cutter  to  medium  $5  to  $6. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.75  to  $10.50; 
cull  and  common  $5  to  $0.75. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady 
with  last  week;  few  selected  choice  up  to  $125, 
demand_  only  fair.  Choice,  head,  $85  to  $110; 
good.  $70  to  $85;  medium,  $55  to  $70;  common, 
$40  to  $55. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

_  News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  December,  as 
follows : 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  IOO  lbs.  see  offeial  orders) ;  Class 
2A,  $1.80:  Class  2B.  $1.80;  Class  2C.  $1.80; 
Class  2D.  $1.37:  Class  2E,  $1.80 — with  differen¬ 
tial  of  4c  on  these  classes;  Class  4A,  $1.22 — 
differential  3.5c;  Class  4B,  $1.335 — differential 
3.4c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1.  1934.  Official  Order  74,  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  le  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  36c;  extras,  92  score, 
35%e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  35  to  35%c;  un¬ 
salted,  best,  30:?jc;  firsts  35(4e;  centralized,  34e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  20  to  33e; 
standard,  28e;  brown,  best,  30(4c;  -standards, 
29c;  Pacific  Coast  standards.  29%c;  storage, 
standards,  25%c;  firsts,  23(40. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  25  to  32c;  fowls,  15  to  25c;  roost¬ 
ers,  17  to  20c;  turkeys,  25  to  31e;  ducks,  19  to 
21c;  squabs,  lb.,  30  to  55c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weight  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1(4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  25c:  broilers,  23  to  29e;  ducks,  20c; 
geese,  18c;  squabs,  pair,  40  to  75c;  rabbits,  lb.. 
15  to  20c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers.  $9.00:  cows,  $4  to  $4.50;  bulls,  $6.75; 
calves,  $7  to  $14;  hogs,  $10.35;  sheep,  $5.50; 
lambs,  $9.25  to  $11.35. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  Black  Twig  75  to  85c,  Opales¬ 
cent  85c  to  $1,  Winter  Banana  75  to  90e,  King 
85c  to  $1.13,  Snow  85  to  90c,  Golden  Delicious 
$1.50,  Jonathan  75  to  90c,  Wealthy  80  to  90e, 
Cortland  90c  to  $1.15,  Stark  75  to  90c,  Northern 
Spy  $1.05  to  $1.75,  Baldwins  90c  to  $1.15,  Ben 
Davis  75c,  Newtown  Pippin  65c,  Y'ork  93e  to 
$1.10,  Stayman  Winesap  75c  to  $1.10,  Rome 
Beauty  90c  to  $1.25,  Delicious  $1.13  to  $1.50, 
McIntosh  $1.10  to  $1.75,  R.  1.  Greenings  $1.10 
to  $1.50:  N.  W.  Greenings  90c  to  $1.23;  eastern, 
bbl.,  $2.25  to  $2.75.  Cranberries,  E11.,  (4-bbL, 
$2.10;  E11.,  (4  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $4.25.  Pears,  En., 
bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  10  to  19c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu..  50e  to  $3.25.  Beets,  State,  50  lbs., 
55  to  60c.  Brussels  sprouts,  L.  I.,  qt.,  5  to  9c, 
Cabbage,  nearby,  Savoy,  bbl.,  50  to  75c;  white, 
ton,  $20  to  $22;  Tex.,  white,  crate.  $1.75  to  $2; 
Fla.,  white,  bskt..  75e  to  $1.50.  Carrots,  near¬ 
by,  washed,  bit.,  50c  to  $1.  Celery  knobs,  near¬ 
by,  cut,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Horseradish,  Mo.,  bbl., 
$3  to  $4,50.  Kale,  Va.,  bbl.,  $1  to  $2.  Onions, 
E_n.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag  35c  to  $1.35,  red,  bag, 
75c  to  $1.35.  Oyster  plants,  nearby,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  25  to  75e.  Peas, 
bu..  $1.75  to  $2.50.  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 
Radishes,  bu.,  50  to  65c.  Spinach,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1._  Tomatoes,  repacked,  72s  $1.50  to  $2,  90s 
$1.50  to  $1.75,  10-lb.  box  50c  to  $1.  Watercress, 
100  belts.  $3  to  $8.  White  potatoes,  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $5  lo  $7;  Maine,  ISO  lbs.  $2.75  to  $3;  100 
lbs.  $1.45  to  $1.05;  Idaho,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25. 
Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  35c  to  $1.35. 

HAY 


Timothy, 
$15;  clover 
$22. 


No.  1.  $18:  No.  2,  $17:  No.  3,  $14  to 
mixed,  $10  to  $22;  Alfalfa,  $1S  to 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.18(4:  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
83c;  oats,  43c;  rye,  71%c;  barlev.  85c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  chickens, 
32  to  35c;  squabs,  each,  40  to  75e;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  6c;  letuce,  head,  19  to  25c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  t>0c;  string  beans,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  onions, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  head,  10  to  15c. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Livestock 

Cattle,  better  grades  fat  steers  slow,  steady; 
handy  weight  steers  and  heifers  25c  higher;  fat 
and  bologna  bulls  strong  to  25c  higher;  better 
grade  cows,  25c  higher;  common  kinds  steady. 
Calves,  choice,  $14  to  $14.50.  Hogs,  $11.75  to 
$12.  Lambs  in  fair  demand,  steady;  good  and 
choice,  $11,50  to  $12. 


BETTER  DAIRY  PROFITS 


#  The  Park  &  Pollard  name  on  the  bag  is  your  guarantee 
of  the  full  feeding  values  that  assure  profits.  Back  of  this 
name  is  more  than  30  years  of  research  and  manufacturing 
experience  and  a  record  of  leadership  in  the  development 
of  sound  feeding  practices. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FEEDS— EACH  A  SOUND  VALUE 


The  Park  &  Pollard  line  has  been  developed  to  meet 
every  need  and  every  purse.  The  choice  is  yours  — 
and  regardless  of  that  choice  you  get  a  sound  value 
at  the  price.  «« 

Your  dealer  has  the  complete  line.  See  him  Today. 

THE  PARK  &.  POLLARD  COMPANY 

357  Herfel  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  137  Slate  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SAVE  80*  ON  FENCING ! 


MOORE  BROS.  PURPUL 
MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


ELECTRIC  .7.',  FENCE 


The  PRIME  Electric  Fence 
CONTROLLER  has  been 
proved  SAFE  and  sure  by  4 
years  use  on  thousands  of 
farms.  Holds  cattle,  hogs, 
horses  with  single  electrified 
barb  wire.  “Stings”  them, 
“gets  their  goat”,  never  hurts. 
Don’t  risk  unproved  imitations. 


ELECTRIC  FENCE 

CONTROLLER 

Exclusive  patented  “Chopper'* 
Makes  it  SAFE 

Cuts  current  **on  and  off*'.  Write 
today  for  amazing  20-page  book.  Save 
wire,  save  posts.  Run  4  miles  of  elec¬ 
tric  fence  with  current  or  battery  for 
about  10c  per  mo.  30  days  free  trial. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Dealers  write. 
TUP  PRIME  MFG.  CO. 
1607  S.  First  St.v  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


JO  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


Famous  GLECKNER  Oak-Tan  Harness 

NOW 


IIOIIIIK  WEAR  —  NO  LATHY  COST 
TAKE  advantage  of  these  new  low  prices  for 
GLECKNER  Quality.  With  a.  Gleckner  Oak  Tan 
Harness  your  horses  will  work  better. 

Patented  leather  re-enforcers  give 
double  wear  to  straps  and  prevent 
costly  break-downs. 

Write  at  once  for  latest  price  list 
describing  all  models.  Give  name  of 
your  harness  or  implement  dealer. 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa.  Stijn  ■  >j  the 

57  Years  in  the  Harness  Business  Gleckner 
Member  of  Horse  and  Mule  Ass'n  of  America  Healer 


I'LL  PAY  FOR  MYSELF 
IN  EXTRA  CREAM 


American  Separator  owners  say; 

“My  American  gets  all  the  cream. 

It’s  easy  to  clean  .  .  .  easy  to  turn.” 
STAINLESS  STEEL.  Perfectly  bal- 
anced  bowl.  Convenient  height 
crank. Waist-low  turntable  tank.  All 
mean  closer  skimming,  less  work, 
more  profits.  Fully  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

showing  many  new  features,  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  30  day  free  trial  offer.  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Mail  post¬ 
card  today  1  REMEMBER  ....  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  0,1  all  “lii-A”  cc  larger  moueis. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Dept.  2A-R  Bainbridge.  N.  Y. 


w»mm  Greatest  64  page, 
p|/ pE  on  the  symptons. 


illustrated  SAVOfeS  BOOK 

...  _  _ _ _  diagnosing  and  treatment, 

if  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  551  State  St,,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  SAVOSS,  formerly  Save-the- 
Horse  Treatment  famous  40  years,  sold  at  all  druiorists. 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  "Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

Carload  or  truck—  25c  per  bale. 

Griffin  Lumber  Co.,  Box  C,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4(4  to  6  lbs.  18c  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


700  BRED  EWES 

For  sale,  500  choice  large  black  faced  ewes,  year¬ 
lings  to  4  years  old.  Also  200  Michigan  Delaines. 

A.  B.  CHAPMAN  A  SONS,  South  Rockwood,  Mich. 
Telegraph  or  Telephone  Rockwood 


Imitated  But  Not  Duplicated.  You  Be  The  Judge. 

Pkg.  of  1  Doz.  mailed  FREE  on  request. 
The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.  Dept.  R,  Albany,  N.  V. 


PRIME  ELECTRIC  FENCE  CONTROLLER  saves  80% 

fencing  costs.  Original  and  only  safe  way  to  electrify 
farm  fence.  Free  literature.  0.  H.  BENEDICT,  Dis¬ 
trict  Representative,  Jamestown  or  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smith ville  Flats.  \.  Y. 


BULL  calves 

A.  J.  McNAB  -  -  Shekomeko.  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


30  grade  Holstein  Heifers 

due  to  freshen  60  to  90  days.  Price  $65  to  $85  each. 
T.  B.  and  Blood-Tested. 

J.  C.  REAGAN  T TILLY,  NEW  YORK 

SWINE  *] | 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS ! 

Chester-Yorkshlre  Crossed  1  6>  8>  ,0>  ,2  weeks  0|d> 
Cnester- Berkshire  Crossed  Ship  2  or  more  at  $4, 
Duroc-Poland  Crossed  )  $4.50,  $5,  $6  each. 

Triple  treated  if  desired  to  prevent  cholera  and  pneu¬ 
monia,  50c  each.  Quotations  only  temporary.  We’re 
enough  to  supply  demand  last  Spring.  Buy  NOW! 
Fresh  Boars:  $20,  $25.  $30,  $35.  Young  Boars,  2.  3.  4, 
5  months  old,  $6,  $6.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  $9,  $10,  $12,  $15. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  fall  pigs,  now  ready  to  go.  Boars  and  sows 
and  unrelated  pairs.  Young  serviee  boars  for  spring 
breeding.  All  pedigreed  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MD. 


DOGS 


SHEPHERDS 

Trained  male,  2  yrs.,  $25.00.  Males,  4  mos.,  $12.00. 
Puppies.  $6.00— $10.00.  C.  O.  D.  from  ad.  or  write — 
L.  BAENUM  -  Prattsville,  New  York 


For  Sale  !  —  Irish  Terrier  PUPS 

for  hunters,  ratters,  guards.  Litter  registered. 

MARIAN  FOX  -  -  LIMERICK,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  Dane  Puppies— Thoroughbred,  raised  out  of 
Champion  stock.  JOSEPH  PROZELLER,  Mousey,  N.  I. 


COON-Fox  and  Rabbit  Hound  Pups— males,  S6;  females. 

S4.  On  approval.  PONY  FARM  -  Himrod,N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  L.F.  Payne,H.M.  Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
•  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


SHOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W  30th  St„  New  York  City 
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SAVE 


IN  A  MUTUAL 
SAVINGS  BANK 


BY  MAIL 


AND  DEPOSIT 
YOUR  SAVINGS 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  that  tells 


how  to  bank  by  mail  in  this  strong 
Mutual  Savings  Bank,  Accounts 
can  be  opened  and  deposits  and 
withdrawals  made  by  mail.  $1.00 
opens  an  account.  Interest  paid  on 
accounts  of  $3.00  or  more 
INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 


WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Beylston  St.,  Batten,  Mats. 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  ag  little  as  90 

cents — by  buying  at 

lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mail  _ 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


fJTjj 


r 


Washable  &  Regular 
The  only  house  catalogue  that  samples 
borders.  This  book  makes  papering 
as  simple  as  A.  B.  C.  to 
householders. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  our 
NEW  Wall  Paper  Catalogue 
CLYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 
916  Reeves  Ave.  Camden,  N.  J. 


FREE 


BACKACHES  Need  Warmth 

Miserable  backaches  or  musele  pains  caused 
by  rheumatism,  neuritis,  arthritis,  sciatica, 
lumbago  and  strain  all  respond  instantly  to 
AUcock’s  Porous  Plaster.  The  glow  of  warmth 
makes  you  feel  good  right  away.  Treats  ache 
or  pain  where  it  is.  Insist  on  Allcock’s  .  .  . 
lasts  long,  comes  off  easily.  Get  relief,  or  money 
hack.  25 at  druggists  or 
“Allcock,  Ossining,  N.Y,” 


ALLCOCK’S 


HELP  WANTED  home,  steady  work. 

VAN  WAGENEN  SACER,  Inc.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


XT  1  T|\Tfl  For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
Y  A  K  IV  V  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

1  XllvflU  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  JOHN  J  DILLON 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

TART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-opsrative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE  —  Application  of  Co¬ 
operation  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co¬ 
operative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of 
hooks  have  contented  themselves  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  co-operative  work  where  estab¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all  good  in 
its  time.  But  we  have  grown  beyond  it. 
Farmers  are  now  committed  to  co-opera¬ 
tion,  Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now  is 
principles  and  definite  policies  that  have 
proved  successful.  This  book  is  the  first 
real  attempt  to  supply  this  want.  Other, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line;  but  for  the  present 
there  is  no  other  book  seriously  treating 
the  subject  of  organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


House  Trouble  ? 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 


FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 


By  Roger  B.  Whitman 


320  pages,  5^/i  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Streat  N»w  York  City 


WOMAN  AND  B0ME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Poet  Laureate’s  Tribute  to 
His  King 

His  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 
King  George  Y. 

This  man  was  King  in  England's  direst 
need ; 

In  the  black-battle  years,  after  hope  was 
gone, 

His  courage  was  a  flag  men  rallied  on, 
His  steadfast  spirit  shewed  him  King  in¬ 
deed. 

And  when  the  war  was  ended,  when  the 
thought 

Of  revolution  took  its  hideous  place, 

His  courage  and  his  kindness  and  his 
grace 

Scattered  (or  charmed)  its  ministers  to 
naught. 

No  King  of  all  our  many  has  been  proved 
By  times  so  savage  to  the  thrones  of 
Kings, 

Or  won  more  simple  triumph  over  fate ; 
He  was  most  royal  among  royal  things. 
Most  thoughtful  for  the  meanest  in  his 
state, 

The  best,  the  gentlest,  and  the  most  be¬ 
loved. 

— John  Masefield. 

Courtesy  United  Press. 

* 

On  receipt  of  the  tragic  news  of  the 
death  of  his  King,  John  Masefield,  Eng¬ 
land’s  Poet  Laureate,  who  is  now  so¬ 
journing  in  California,  hastened  to  the 
solitude  of  his  room,  and  composed  the 
beautiful  and  fitting  sonnet  which  is 
reproduced  here. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Unfinished  furniture  always  affords  an 
opportunity  for  experimenting  with  vari¬ 
ous  stains  and  varnish  to  get  the  right 
shade  to  go  with  some  particular  suite. 
Unpainted  servers  were  seen  at  $3.99. 

Desks  were  from  $3.98  and  are  handy 
to  have  about  in  a  hall  or  foyer  where 
a  typewriter  is  used  as  they  are  sturdy 
and  can  bear  the  weight  of  the  larger 
machines.  Unpainted  maple  and  birch 
chairs,  formerly  at  $1.39,  were  at  84c. 
They  were  smoothly  sanded  and  easy  to 
paint  and  were  ideal  to  sit  on  when  pre¬ 
paring  meals  in  the  kitchen. 

The  new  Bates  broom  mop  with  self 
wringer — wet  or  dry — was  sanitary,  ef¬ 
fective  and  reliable.  The  price  was  $1.49. 

Women's  “Vanity  Fair”  frocks  were 
featured  at  88c  and  were  all  good  values. 

Solid  maple  tables  of  various  sizes  were 
at  the  low  price  of  $2.98. 


Orange  Cake 

One-lialf  cup  sugar,  four  egg  yolks, 
beaten  in  one-half  cup  cold  water,  one- 
half  cup  orange  juice,  two  cups  flour, 
with  one  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  one- 
half  teaspoon  soda,  a  pinch  of  salt.  Lastly 
add  two  egg  whites  beaten  stiff.  Bake  in 
layers. 

Orange  filling  for  cake  :  juice  and  rind 
of  one  orange,  one  cup  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter.  Put  in  dish  and  let  come 
to  a  boil,  then  add  one  egg  and  the  two 
whites  left  from  cake  batter.  Put  in  a 
double  boiler  and  stir  constantly  until 
cooked  to  a  smooth  paste,  then  put  be¬ 
tween  layers. 

Molasses  Cake. — One-lialf  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  molasses,  two  tablespoons 
lard,  two-thirds  cup  sour  milk,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  1*4  cups  flour,  little  salt, 
spice  to  taste.  I  put  in  about  one-lialf 
cup  raisins  chopped.  This  makes  a  small 
cake,  but  can  be  easily  doubled.  i*.  T. 


Maple  Cream  Pie 

We  find  this  recipe  in  a  booklet  issued 
by  the  Cary  Maple  Sugar  Co.,  St.  Jolms- 
bury,  Vermont : 

One-third  cup  butter,  one  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  2)4  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one  teaspoon  vanilla  extract,  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  1%  cups  pastry  flour, 
one-fourtli  teaspoon  salt  and  half  cup 
milk. 

Cream  the  butter  well,  then  add  the 
sugar  gradually  while  beating  constantly. 
Add  the  well-beaten  eggs  and  beat  well. 
Measure  and  sift  together  the  flour,  bak¬ 
ing  powder  and  salt,  and  then  add  alter¬ 
nately  with  the  milk  to  the  egg  mixture. 
Add  the  vanilla  and  turn  into  two 
greased  layer  cake  pans.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  of  375  degrees  for  25  to 


30  minutes.  When  cool,  put  Highland 
mafile  filling  between  the  cakes. 

Highland  Maple  Filling.  —  One  cup 
Highland  maple  syrup,  one  egg  white, 
one-third  cup  heavy  cream,  one  teaspoon 
granulated  gelatin,  one  tablespoon  cold 
water. 

Boil  the  syrup  to  24S  degrees  or  until 
it  spins  a  long  thread.  Pour  it  slowly 
over  the  egg  white  stiffly  beaten,  and  beat 
until  cold.  Chill  until  it  begins  to  stiff¬ 
en.  Meanwhile  soak  the  gelatin  in  the 
cold  water  for  five  minutes.  Then  dis¬ 
solve  by  getting  the  bowl  over  hot  water. 
Add  this  dissolved  gelatin  to  the  cream 
which  has  been  beaten  stiff  and  then  fold 
all  into  the  egg  mixture  on  top  of  the 
cake,  pipe  whipped  cream  flavored  with 
Highland  maple  syrup,  using  bag  and 
tube.  Make  lines  running  from  center  of 
cake  to  outside  edge. 


My  Indispensable  Food 
Chopper 

My  food  chopper  was  purchased  five 
years  ago  and  I  figure  it  earns  its  origi¬ 
nal  price  almost  every  week.  It  does  not 
lie  idle  in  a  cupboard  drawer,  but  is  kept 
attached  to  my  pantry  shelf  ready  for  use. 
When  not  in  use  I  draw  a  cotton  salt 
sack  well  over  the  chopper,  stocking 
fashion. 

First  the  food  chopper  increases  my 
egg  supply  in  the  Winter.  Every  waste 
green  leaf  from  cabbage,  celery  or  greens 
of  any  kind  and  all  parings  from  apples, 
turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  etc.,  are  put 
through  the  food  chopper.  These  bits  of 
raw  fruits  and  vegetables  are  mixed  with 
the  dry  feed  for  the  hens.  They  eat 
every  bit  of  it  and  scratch  for  more. 
Scraps  of  gristle  and  meat  go  the  same 
way.  My  friends  tell  me  I  prepare  sal¬ 
ads  for  my  chickens,  but  the  extra  eggs 
pay  for  the  trouble. 

For  my  own  table  the  food  chopper  pre¬ 
vents  the  little  leaks  that  sink  the  ship. 
All  stale  pieces  of  bread,  a  criminal  waste 
in  most  households,  find  their  way  into 
my  crumb  crock,  after  being  dried  in  the 
warming  oven,  and  are  then  ground  up. 
Like  the  red  thrashing  machine,  the  chop¬ 
per  “eats  and  eats  and  never  gets  full.” 

Bread  crumbs  are  used  in  our  family 
for  pancakes,  puddings,  cookies  for  es- 
calloped  dishes  and  breading  fish,  oysters, 
chicken  and  chops.  I  have  even  used 
them  for  thickening  gravies  in  a  pinch.  I 
often  serve  baked  dressing  with  sausage 
and  other  meats  instead  of  saving  it  for 
fowl. 

Many  an  unexpected  gnest  has  been  fed 
a  teacup  of  ground  meat,  leftovers  from 
ham,  beef,  the  honey  parts  of  chicken  and 
even  beef  liver.  Properly  seasoned,  a 
small  amount  of  such  odds  and  ends  will 
extend  the  meaty  flavor  over  a  veritable 
mound  of  rice,  potato,  noodles  or  maca¬ 
roni.  The  combination  will  appeal  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  palate.  Cream  and 
tomato  sauces  help  to  do  this,  or  chopped 
parsley,  curry,  minced  onion  tops  and 
chives. 

My  food  chopper  is  indispensable  dur¬ 
ing  the  canning  and  pickling  period,  espe¬ 
cially  for  chutneys  and  chow-chows,  but 
I  prize  it  most  in  making  cherry  and 
gooseberry  preserves.  I  put  raw  fruit 
through  the  grinder  as  I  do  for  quince 
honey.  The  result  is  a  smooth  product, 
easier  to  spread. 

But  best  of  all.  this  valuable  kitchen 
utensil  enables  me  to  serve  raw  vegeta¬ 
bles  to  my  children  much  more  frequently 
than  I  otherwise  would  be  able  to.  For 
school  lunches,  sandwiches  can  be  made  in 
a  short  time  from  carrots,  cabbage  and 
raisins. 

We  have  the  healthful  raw  vegetable 
salads  almost  daily.  Nothing  comes  to 
the  table  that  is  greeted  with  more  gusto 
than  ground  turnip  mixed  with  mayon¬ 
naise  or  a  sour  cream  dressing.  I  also 
add  celery,  onion,  apple  and  cabbage. 
Whole  spices  are  ground  for  pickling  and 
also  the  peppercorns  that  make  my  boiled 
dinner  so  different.  MRS.  L.  v.  c. 

Nebraska. 


Makings  of  a  Good 
Sandwich 

Ticnics  formerly  were  confined  to  the 
Summer  and  a  family  picnic  meant  hours 
of  cooking  and  baking  the  day  previous. 
They  are,  however,  impromptu  affairs  and 
can  be  enjoyed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
We  go  for  a  drive  and  when  meal  time 
arrives  merely  open  our  lunch  basket  and 
eat  in  a  comfortably  warm  car,  if  the 
weather  is  cold. 

The  “makings”  of  a  picnic  are  always 
in  our  pantry.  Each  Summer  we  put  up 
various  kinds  of  pickles  in  small  jars  that 
will  be  suitable  for  taking  on  picnics.  We 
make  special  conserves  that  will  not  soak 
into  sandwiches.  Here  is  one  of  our 
favorites : 

Peach  Conserve. — Four  pounds  chopped 
peaches  (canned  ones  can  be  used,  one 
pound  English  walnuts  (nut  meats  to  be 
chopped),  one  pound  small  seedless  rais¬ 
ins,  one  lemon  (use  juice  and  grate 
about  one-half  of  rind). 

Boil  all  ingredients  together  except  the 
nuts,  until  mixture  is  thick.  Add  nuts 
a  few  minutes  before  taking  from  the  fire. 
Cool  for  a  few  moments,  pour  in  glasses 
and  seal  with  paraffin.  This  conserve 
with  cream  cheese  makes  most  delicious 
sandwiches, 
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We  were  out  for  a  drive  the  other  day 
with  some  friends,  who  had  the  best 
homemade  bread  in  their  sandwiches,  that 
I  have  tasted  for  a  long  time.  When  Ave 
praised  it  my  friend  told  us  that  it  was 
so  simply  and  quickly  baked  that  anyone 
could  easily  have  such  bread.  I  got  the 
recipe  from  her  and  my  sister  tried  it 
with  splendid  results.  It  certainly  is  the 
simplest  and  easiest  formula  for  bread¬ 
making  that  could  he  devised,  and  the 
bread  is  so  soft,  white,  and  finely  tex¬ 
tured  that  it  reminds  you  of  Angel  Food. 
With  this  recipe  you  do  not  need  to  set  a 
sponge  over  night,  Avhieh  is  a  great  ad- 
Aantage  in  our  family,  for  sometimes  we 
have  set  a  sponge  the  night  before  and  the 
next  morning  circumstances  made  it  de¬ 
cidedly  inconvenient  to  finish  the  task.  In 
the  morning  Ave  take  oue  large  sized  cake, 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  48-in, 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3*4  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
with  ys  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


1636  —  Smart  Sim¬ 
plicity,  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


NT  /rri-Kj- 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18  years. 

36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  'measure. 
Size  36  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  *4  yd.  of 
35  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


1648  —  Schoolgirl 

Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10  and  12  years. 
Size  8  requires  2% 
yds,  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  2  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents, 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York, 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


or  two  small  ones,  of  the  soft,  commercial 
yeast  (depending  on  the  kind  of  yeast 
used.)  Crumble  the  yeast  in  three 
pints  of  luke-warm  Avater,  add  four  table¬ 
spoons  lard,  four  tablespoons  sugar,  and 
four  teaspoons  salt  (all  measurements 
level).  Add  flour  to  stiffen  and  knead 
smooth.  Let  stand  about  20  minutes  and 
knead  down.  Let  rise  another  20  minu¬ 
tes  and  put  in  pans.  It  makes  four 
loaves.  When  loaves  have  risen  to  twice 
their  bulk  (usually  about  tAvo  hours) 
bake  in  a  medium  oven  for  one  hour. 

If  SAveet  rolls  are  desired,  take  off  a 
piece  of  the  dough  Avlien  shaping  it  into 
loaves.  To  this  dough  add  several  table¬ 
spoons  more  lard,  three-fourths  cup  of 
sugar  and  Avork  smooth,  using  enough 
flour  to  stiffen.  Let  rise  for  20  minutes 
and  shape  into  rolls.  Bake  Avhen  they 
have  doubled  in  size. 

Of  course  you  don’t  have  to  go  on  a 
picnic  to  enjoy  this  delicious  bread  and 
rolls.  The  only  trouble  Avith  them  is  that 
once  you  make  them  your  family  Avill 
want  them  often.  One  woman  to  aa'Iioiu 
I  gave  the  recipe,  laughingly  told  me  on 
Seeing  me  later,  “You  got  me  into  a  lot 
of  trouble,  my  family  aren’t  satisfied  Avith 
ordinary  bread  any  more.  They  Avaut 
the  homemade  kind  all  the  time.” 

ELLEN  JOHNSTON. 
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Egg-Laving  Contests  Their 
History  and  Importance 

BY.  WM.  F.  KIRKPATRICK 

Just  about  25  years  ago  two  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  namely  those  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  and  at  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  si¬ 
multaneously  began  blazing  a  new  trail. 
Both  instituted  laying  trials.  Since  their 
inception  at  these  two  widely  separated 
places,  more  than  half  a  hundred  egg- 
laying  contests  have  been  conducted  all 
over  the  country  by  many  different 
agencies.  ,  _  , 

This  contest  idea  soon  infected  endowed 
schools,  county  poultry  associations,  and 
boys  and  girls'  poultry  clubs.  Contests 
have  been  conducted  by  newspapers  in 
various  sections.  As  a  matter  of  record 
the  Storrs  contest  was  for  the  first  two 
years  operated  jointly  by  the  Storrs  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  a  big  Philadelphia 
daily.  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  and 
Chicago’s  Century  of  Progress  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  world  s  fairs  that  staged  .egg- 
laying  competitions  as  added  attractions. 

Contests  of  very  short  duration,  six 
days,  100-yard  dashes  so  to  speak  for 
hens,  constitute  the  most  recent  develop¬ 
ment.  Boston  Poultry  Show  had  this 
happy  thought  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  included  in  its  1934  exhibit  a 
laying  sprint  as  a  feature  of  the  show. 
Fifty-odd  pens  of  four  birds  each  were 
entered  in  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
first  test  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Although  the  Utility  Poultry  Club  of 
England  pioneered  in  the  matter  of  poul¬ 
try  contests  these  competitions  were  for 
the  most  part  of  short  duration,  from  six 
to  16  weeks,  and  were  conducted  during 
the  Winter  only.  Twelve  months  laying 
trials  originated  in  Australia,  now  nearly 
35  years  ago.  and  then  as  a  result  of  a 
newspaper  controversy  carried  on  in  the 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  over  the  relative 
merits  of  Buff  Orpingtons  and  Silver 
Wyandottes  as  Winter  layers. 

In  the  early  days  laying  tests  had  a 
hard  row  to  hoe.  To  be  sure  they  had  a 
few  friends  such  as  I  HE  RURAL  Xew- 
Yorker  that  exemplified  its  confidence  by 
actually  entering  birds  in  the  Storrs  con¬ 
test.  For  many  years,  however,  the  poul¬ 
try  press  practically  ignored  those  pro¬ 
jects.  They  were  just  another  racket,  un¬ 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Today  all  that  has  changed.  It’s  now 
admitted  that  contests  stimulate  breed¬ 
ing  for  egg  production.  They  arouse  a 
keener  interest  in  feeds  and  feeding,  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  management,  and 
stimulate  record  keeping  that’s  so  tre- 
mendously  important  in  any  enterprise. 

Contests  constantly  call  attention  to 
the  annually  recurring  mortality  tax  that 
poultrymen  pay  and  stress  the  import¬ 
ance  of  breeding  for  longevity  and  in¬ 
creased  vigor  without  which  one  cannot 
hope  to  attain  the  peaks  of  profit.  They 
constitute  testing  stations  where  poultry 
breeders  can  compare  the  performance  of 
their  own  birds  with  that  of  other  strains 
and  varieties  under  similar  conditions  of 
liusing,  handling,  feeding  and  mpngement. 
They  have  demonstrated  beyond  perad- 
venture  that  increased  egg  production  can 
be  accomplished. 

Does  one  wonder  what’s  meant  by  in¬ 
creased  production?  Consider  the  fact 
that  during  the  first  10  years  at  Storrs 
any  pen  of  10  pullets  that  could  do  2,000 
eggs  was  sure  to  finish  right  up  towards 
tiie  top.  Meanwhile  good  breeders  have 
raised  the  ante  some  S00  or  900  eggs. 
Average  winning  total  for  the  last  five 
years  has  been  2,906  eggs,  with  point 
scores  running  beyond  the  3,000  mark. 

Large  numbers  of  eggs  are  good  as  far 
as  they  go  but  more  recently  accent  lias 
been  on  size.  Since  the  adoption  five 
years  ago  of  the  point  system  there  has 
been  a  definite  consistent  upward  trend 
in  this  respect.  Weight  of  contest  eggs 
has  risen  fro  man  average  of  23.7  ounces 
per  dozen  in  1931  to  24.4  ounces  in  1935. 
an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  one  ounce  per  dozen  in 
five  years. 

Look  over  the  list  of  entries  in  any  lay¬ 
ing  trial  and  one  will  find  dozens  of  con¬ 
testants  who  are  doing  a  constructive 
job  of  breeding  at  home,  who  are  checking 
(he  output  of  their  contest  pens  against 
the  performance  of  the  home  flock.  Some 
are  checking  pullets  in  one  contest 
against  full  sisters  in  another.  They 
know  where  they  want  to  go  and  are  on 
their  way.  Make  no  mistake,  any  con¬ 
test  that  hopes  for  the  highest  success 
must  enjoy  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
poultry  breeders  who  know  their  breeding. 

►Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  test 
at  Storrs  back  in  1911,  over  8(H)  breeders 
1  ronx  more  than  40  States  have  entered 
close  to  30,000  birds,  the  choicest  and 
best  in  the  land.  On  this  basis  it's  esti¬ 
mated  that  during  the  last  25  years  up¬ 
wards  of  a  million  hens  have  been  en¬ 
tered  in  American  and  Canadian  contests. 
These  hens  have  the  while  laid  more  eggs 
and  larger  eggs  until  in  sonxe  cases  con¬ 
testants  have  approached  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  limit  beyond  which  pullets  cannot  be 
expected  to  go. 

An  important  development  within  the 
last  10  years  has  been  the  construction 
of  no  less  than  eight  contest  plants  in  six 
Northeastern  States,  involving  an  outlay 
of  nearly  $200,000,  to  say  nothing  of 
maintenance  and  operating  costs.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  mere  physi¬ 
cal  equipment  does  not  necessarily  con¬ 
stitute  a  good  laying  trial.  Good  con¬ 
tests  are  in  reality  a  tribute  to  good  birds 
entered  by  good  breeders  who  are  doing 
their  bit  to  improve  the  poultry  program 
as  time  goes  on. 


Summing  up  the  situation  one  should 
say  first  of  all  that  almost  unbelievably 
better  bred  birds  are  now  being  entered  in 
egg-laying  contests  all  over  the  country. 
The  fine  attitude  of  the  poultry  and  agri¬ 
cultural  press  has  inspired  poultrymen 
everywhere  to  do  a  well-rounded  job  of 
breeding  including  increased  production, 
increased  egg  size,  less  broodiness,  in 
short  development  of  a  better  business 
hen.  Better  equipment  provided  for  the 
most  part  by  the  appropriation  of  public 
funds  has  made  egg-laying  contests  es¬ 
tablished  institutions. 


Chicken  Recipes 

Rissoles. — Two  cups  cold  cooked  fowl 
(chopped  fine),  one  tablespoon  fat,  two 
tablespoons  bread  crumbs,  one  teaspoon 
chopped  onion,  one  egg,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one-eighth  teaspoon  grated  nutmeg  and 
black  pepper.  Add  to  the  chicken,  the 
egg,  fat,  bread  crumbs,  onion  and  season¬ 
ings.  Put  into  frying  paix  and  heat. 
When  thoroughly  heated  remove  from 
fire  and  turn  out  to  cool.  When  cool  fornx 
into  balls  about  the  size  of  a  walnxxt,  dip 
first  into  well-beaten  egg,  then  in  bread 
crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  fat. 

Chicken  Souffle.  —  Two  cups  finely 
chopped  chicken,  one-lialf  cxxp  bread 
crumbs,  two  tablespoons  butter  or  chicken 
fat,  two  tablespoons  flour,  1!4  cups  milk, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  parsley, 
one-fourth  teaspooxx  paprika,  one-eighth 
teaspoon  pepper  and  three  eggs.  Make 
a  white  sauce  of  butter,  flour  and  milk, 
add  the  seasonings  and  cook  the  bread 
crumbs  in  this  sauce.  Add  the  egg  yolks, 
well  beaten,  and  let  sauce  cool.  Add  the 
chicken  and  well-beaten  whites.  Bake 
very  slowly  until  it  springs  from  finger. 
Serve  with  cream  saxice. 

Goose  Scalloped  With  Hominy. — Two 
cups  cooked  goose,  two  cups  cooked  homi¬ 
ny,  one-fourth  cup  crumbs,  browned  in 
goose  fat,  1  y2  cups  gravy  of  white  sauce, 
salt,  pepper.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  bak¬ 
ing  dish  with  hominy.  Add  a  layer  of 
goose  meat  and  half  the  gravy,  another 
layer  of  hominy,  meat  and  gravy.  Put 
crumbs  over  top  and  bake  until  crumbs 
are  brown. 

Chicken  Soup. — Six  cups  chicken  stock, 
one  tablespoon  lean  raw  ham,  six  slices 
of  carrots  cut  in  cubes,  one-third  cup  hot- 
boiled  rice,  two  stalks  celery,  one-half  bay 
leaf,  one-fourtli  teaspoon  peppercorns, 
and  one  sliced  onion.  Stock  can  be  made 
from  chicken  bones.  Cover  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  bring  slowly  to  boiling  point  and  sim¬ 
mer  two  hours.  Add  seasonings  to  stock, 
heat  gradually  to  boiling  point  and  boil 
30  minutes,  strain  and  add  rice. 

MRS.  BLANCHE  PEASE. 


Live  Poultry  Licenses 

Boston,  Mass.,  and  Chicago,  Ill.,  have 
been  designated  as  live  poultry  markets 
subject  to  Federal  supervision  under 
terms  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
in  orders  just  issued  by^  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  M.  L.  Wilson.  Live  poul- 
try  dealers,  handlers  and  others  in  these 
two  cities  handling  live  poultry  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  are  reqnired  to  hold 
licenses  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The  Boston  order  will  be  effective  Feb- 
ruary  26.  1936.  The  Chicago  order  will 
be  effective  March  4,  1936.  Other  cities 
previously  designated  as  live  poultry  mar¬ 
kets  subject  to  Federal  supervision  are  : 
New  York  City.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  New¬ 
ark.  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  order  for  Boston  also  applies  to 
East  Boston.  Charlestown.  Dorchester, 
and  other  points  in  the  city  limits,  and  to 
the  following  points  outside  of  the  city 
limits  but  in  Massachusetts:  Chelsea, 
Cambridge,  Canton,  Lynn,  Malden,  Re¬ 
vere,  Sonxerville  and  Brockton. 


New  Jersey  Pigeon  Contest 

By  a  margin  of  one  oxince,  the  pen  of 
White  Kings  owned  by  Francis  Dilks,  of 
Salem,  continued  to  hold  top  place  in  the 
New  Jersey  Pigeon  Breeding  Contest  at 
the  end  of  December,  Prof.  C.  S.  Platt 
is  contest  supervisor.  The  Dilks  pen  has 
produced  10  squabs  totaling  213  ounces, 
giving  it  a  slight  edge  over  the  White 
Kings  of  the  Luckey  Squab  Farm,  of 
Luckey,  Ohio,  which  has  produced  10 
squabs  weighing  212  oxxnces. 

Francis  Reeves,  3rd,  of  Blxie  Bell,  Pa., 
is  owner  of  the  White  King  pen  which 
held  third  place  by  producing  11  squabs 
weighing  208  ounces. 

The  leading  pen  for  December  was  the 
White  King  entry  of  Sanford  Coombs,  of 
Bridgeton,  which  produced  seven  squabs 
weighing  147  ounces.  Second  high  pen, 
owned  by  Fred  Gould,  of  Newfield,  also 
produced  seven  squabs  weighing  126 
ounces. 

Two  pairs  of  pigeons  produced  four 
squabs  totaling  73  ounces  and  were  tied 
for  the  leading  position  among  all  pairs 
in  the  contest.  They  were  White  Kings 
owned  by  Francis  Reeves  and  Giant 
Homers  entered  by  Harry  Klostermann, 
of  East  Camden.  The  pair  in  second 
place  was  an  enti'y  of  Silver  Kings  of 
William  Johnson  of  Millville.  They  pro¬ 
duced  three  squabs  totaling  67  ounces. 


Si ?ANrg£P- 

Trapnested,  Pedigreed 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Leaders  at  Laying  Contest 

Our  pen  led  breed  at  N.  Y.  State  (Farmingdale) , 
1983-34,  and  a  Redbird  Farm  pullet  led  All 
Breeds  in  production  first  four  months,  1934-35. 

44,000  Puliorum  Tested 
Breeders  On  Our  Own  Farm 

Not  One  Reactor.  Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  The  largest  officially  tested  flock  in 
the  TJ.  S.  found  100%  free  from  reactors. 

3-Lb.  Broilers 
at  10  Weeks 


50%  Production 
at  6  Months 

Customers  report  a  good 
percentage  of  3-lb.  broilers 
at  10  weeks  from  our  stock. 
.Pullets  start  laying  at  414 
months,  and  are  usually  in 
50%  production  of  stand¬ 
ard-size  eggs  at  6  months. 


Straight  R.  I.  Reds  for  Meat  and  Eggs. 
Rock-Red  Cross  for  BARRED  Broilers. 
Write  for  Catalog,  and  Price  List. 

ROUTE  7 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


98% 

Livability 
Guaranteed 
First  4  Wk6. 

Any  chicks  lost 
in  excess  of  2% 
during  first  four 
weeks  -will  be  re¬ 
placed  free,  or  we 
will  refund  the 
purchase  price  if 
desired. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


&/</ FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  FACTS — how  you 
can  make  more  money 
with  Fairport  Chicks.  Our 
strict  breeding  and  blood¬ 
testing  program  is  your 
profit  insurance  —  because 
Fairport  breeders  are  bred 
for  size  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest 
— Investigate ! 

NEW  CATALOG 
FREE! 

Write  today  for  Big 
FREE  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  Box  42 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY 


NOW  •  two  weeks 
supply  of  chick  feed 
with  chick  orders 
booked  3  weeks  or 
more  In  advance. 


BROOKSIDE 

Day  Old  -  2  Weeks  Old 

3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  Strain  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds.  Cross-Bred 
_  “Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers. 

Br.  &  \fST Leghorn  Pullets.  4  weeks  old.  Every 
Breeder  Culled  &  Blood-Tested  for  BWD.  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Prices  &  FREE  Catalog. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
£.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


.Pe&ttjeAAl  QfiicJtA-  C  ( D  O 


Big,  husky  profit-making  chicks,  all  leading  breeds 
from  U.  S.  Approved  Breeding  Stock.  All  stock 
BWD  blood-tested.  Chick  losses  first  14  days  re¬ 
placed  at  half  price. 

SEXED  CHICKS  if  you  want  them — or  regular 
day-old  chicks,  also  Turkeys.  Outstanding  Quality 
— surprisingly  reasonable  1936  prices.  Write  for 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  today. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY  Leipsic,  Ohio 


60  lbs.  with  200  chicks,  etc.,  by  booking 
A  breeds 


order  3  weeks  in  advance, 
tested.  Low  Prices. 

SEXED  CHICKS  .  .  .  either  day-old  pullets  or 
cockerels  90 %  Sox  Guarantee. 

SEX-LINKED  Hybrid*  .  .  .  fast  growers, /  ^ 
make  good  layers  or  capons. 

NEUNAUSCR  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

•OX  104  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


% 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  B.  P.  Rocks 

Winning  Bed  Pen  at  W.  N.  Y.  1935  for  second 
successive  year  264.7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bird.  Third  High  B.  P.  Koc.k  Pen  at  C.  N. 
Y,  1935 — 239.7  eggs  and  246.8  points  per  bird. 
Breeders  of  N.  Y.  State’s  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Bock  under  B.  O.  P. 

Puliorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet— Early  Order  Discount. 

douglaston  manor  farm 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


R.  O.  P. 

MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULL0RUM  FREE — 
CERTIFIED 
WEGATEPA  FARMS, 


CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS. 
STOCK.  Circular. 

R.  I.  REDS 

Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


USED  INCUBATORS 

A  T  BARGAIN  PRICES  ! 

35  lamp  incubators  110  to  800  egg  capacity  from  $10.00 
up.  Buckeye,  Prairie'  State,  Cyphers,  Makomb.  Taken 
in  trade  on'  larger  machines.  Every  one  a  bargain. 
Write  us  what  you  want.  Also  a  few  small  electrics. 

CUGLEY  INCUBATOR  Co.  BcxUI,  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 

CUT  BROODING  COSTS 

Lyon  Fan  Ventilated  Improved  Brooders  secure  better 
feathering  and  lower  operation  costs.  Investigate.  Get 
new  free  catalog  on  Time  Switches,  Alarms,  low 
priced  Incubators,  Electrical  Supplies. 

Lyon  Electric  Co.,  Dept.  R.  Y.  San  Diego,  Calif. 


WP0ULTRYFARM 

FAIRPORT.N.Y. 


n 

L—Jw  ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8  $40  $80 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds .  8  40  80 

Ited-Bock  Cross,  N.H.Reds,  W.  &B.M3n. .  9  45  90 

Assorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistervlll#,  Pa. 


NEUHAUSER  GOQD  LUCK  CHICKS 


25  lbs.  Purina  Chick  Startena 
withEachlOO  “Good  Luck” Chicks 

Think  of  it ...  25  lbs.  of  Feed. with  100  chicks 
*■“  A —  *  ’  ‘  uy  booking 

era  blood- 


Order 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  50c.  for  3  years  or  10c.  for  6  months 
trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry  Jour¬ 
nal  540  S.  Clark  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


P 

I 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  try^magazinef  full 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25e  in  TJ._  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 

WEADER’S  ■Rested  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks*  Reds,  W.  Wyand.,  Buff 
Orps.,  W.  &.  BIk.. Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas,  W. 

&  Buff  Leghorns.  All  breeders  BWD  tested. 

100%  live  del  guar.  All  first-quality  chicks. 

Write  for  lowP.P.  prices  &  early  order  dis. 
Weader’s  Elec.  Hatch.,  Bx  R,  McClure.  Pa. 


I 


CHICKS 


KOCH’S  TESTED 

White,  Buff  &  Barred  Bocks,  N.  H.  &  B.  I.  Beds. 
White  Wyandottes,  White  &  Black  Minorcas,  White 
Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  and  guai’antee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HERBSTER’S 


uniuno 

;}$8— 100 


Try  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  Breeding  stock. 

N.  H.  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  to  pedi- 
greed  males.  Blood"  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 

Leonard  Blood  R.  D.  1  Johnstown,  N. 

BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  quality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested,  eggs 
direct  from  New  England's  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns,  Bocks.  Wyandottes,  White  Bunner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FREE 

folders.  Seideiton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Washlngtonville,  Pa. 

QUALITY 
CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds, 

White  Wyandottes,  B.  I.  Beds,  White 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  P,  McCLURE,  PA. 

BUMYED’C  ftllAIITV  b«by  chicks  and  pullets 
Drti’II\LI\  o  yurt  LI  1 1  from  carefully  selected,  blood 
tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Beds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Bunner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  -for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansviile,  N.  Y. 

WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERY°WEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing — Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Bales  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

Foremost  Quality  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  and  N. 
H.  Beds.  Write  for  FREE  Circular  &  lowest  prices. 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

r^T-ITr'VQFROM  BLOOD  -TESTED 
STOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

White  &  Barred  Bocks  ....  8.00  40.00  80. 
Write  for  valuable  FBEE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers  of  TOM  BABBON  W.  LEG¬ 
HORNS.  CHICK  prices  $8.50  per  iOO. 
ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  3,  Richfield,  Pa. 


S.  C.  White  A  Brown  Leg¬ 

horn  Chicks  for  1936. 


English  L  e<?h  or  ns 


bocks'0  $8  -100,  $40-500,  $80-1000 

All  breeders  Blood-Tested.  100%  live  del  P.P.  Cir.  FREE. 

STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY,  Phan*  41123.  McAllaUrvllte,  Pa. 

PHIPYC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
UniUAd  -|-e5t  BWD.  100  500  1000 

'  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type. . .  $7.50  $37.50  $75 
Elsasser’sSp.  W.Leg.  N.  H.  Reds  8.50  42.50  85 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Bocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

B.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  8.00  40.00  80 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid, 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FBEE  CATALOG. 


R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CUIClfC  Tom  Barron  Leghorns.  New  Hampsbires, 

LnltftJ  B.  T.  Reds  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


2  O  O,  O  O  O 

Every  Breeder  Blood- Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Write  for 
Circular  23  years  in  business.  HOUSEWORTH’S 
LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  PORT  TREVORTON,  Pa. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds.  $10.00  per  IOO  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Immediate  and  Future  Delivery. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY,  MT.  AIRY.  MARYLAND 

CHICKS  of  “Known  Quality” 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  at  lowest 
prices.  Cat.  Photos  of  our  plant  &  Stock  &  Prices  Free. 
100%  gtd.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  115.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

x-i TTT p  17  Q  of  modem  quality.  All  parent  stock 
UniVjIViJ  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  H.  Reds 
$9.  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FBEE. 

W-  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

MATTERN'S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  New  Hampsliires,  Big  W.  Leghorns 
!  $8-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

pi  -  I  _„X  D-.H-i.-  Hanson  and  R.O.P.  mated  White 
LniCKS  ana  r  UlletS  Leghorns, Browns,  Anconas,  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  Early  order  discounts.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  free.  QOS  HATCHERY, R.  2R. Zeeland, Mich . 

/^¥  Tlpirg  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New 
vnlv/IVo  Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 
stock.  State  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free. 

E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

pUIpIfC  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 
ed  breeding  flocks.  (Earlv  order  discount). 
Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  Hi  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

OHIO  APPROVED  —  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 
exclusively.  Day-old  pullets  and  cockerels.  Matings 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  males.  Folder  free. 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  SMr'Wfc 


B 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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AT  Vineland,  Kerr's  W.  Leghorn  pen  of  13  was 
3rd  high  for  entire  contest— averaged  445.4  eggs  in 
two  years.  Note  high  record.  Same  birds  laying  two 
straight  years!  Reason:  Bred  to  lay  28  years.  Also 
high  honors  at  Passaic  Co.,  Georgia,  etc.  Year  pre¬ 
vious,  Kerr  won  Central  N.  Y.  contest— average  261 
eggs  per  bird.  Our  contest  winners  are  bred  and  raised 
on  our  own  breeding  farm.  Like  produces  like.  All 
breeders  blood-tested.  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  live, 
thrive  and  develop  into  strong  layers.  You  are  safe 
when  you  order  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks.  Write  for  free 
Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson.  Trenton.  Camden:  N.  Y. _ 

pi™.!0"’  Middletown,  Schenectady.  East  Syracuse.  Kingston; 
rnHHa'  r>La?.casler'»i  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield.  Lowell: 
Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19) 


Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires ~ Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W  D.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
---  NO  REACTORS  FOUND  .  “ 

Tube  Agglulination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year  fik 

WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


clsde  believe  our  nelv  1936  Catalog 
is  the  most  interesting  ever  issued 
by  a  hatchery.  Your  copy  is  free , 
and  waiting  for  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  B®x  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week  without 
a  hatch”  since  1927. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  safe  Delivery 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


HILLPOTm^CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special— Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks— Reds 
lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 
these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred  — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.  I.  Reds:Tompkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Rd  — 

Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


ftEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY\v^I^a  \  BOOK-  TO  DAY ! 
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GE  CHICKSII 

production! 

Grade  A  Grade  AA  Grade  AAA 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY 
AND  THURSDAY 

White  Leghorns,  White  Wv  an  - 
dottes,  Brown  Leghorns. 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Bocks 
White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks. 

Black  Minorcas  &  Anconas  . 

White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Reds. 

Wh.  &  Bl.  Giants,  Buff  Minorcas 

_ _ Assorted  ' . $7.00-100 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  _Method.  _  100%  live  arrival  postpaid, 
can’t  buy  better  Chicks  at  any  price. 


100 

100 

100 

1  4 

$8.00 

$9.00 

$10.00 

DAY 

8.50 

9.50 

10.50 

G  U  A  R- 

9.00 

9.50 

10.00 

10.50 

11.00 

11.50 

ANTEE 

can  pay  more — hut  you 
ORDER  NOW  OR  WRITE  FOR  24-PAGE  CATALOG. 


You 


MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 


FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXCELLENT  QUALITY 
Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog. 


Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anco: 
Barred.  White  or  Buff  Rock* 
White  Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Re 
New  Hampshires,  guaranteed  li 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  — 


BOX  R  — 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$2.25 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

.  2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

.  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

.  3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

PORT  TREVORTON,  PENNA. 


Heavy  English  Type  Leghorns 
and  Sturdy  N.  H.  Reds 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  pnultryman  expects: 
Laying  ability,  fast-growing  and  profit-showing  birds. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested  under  State  Supervision 
(Tube  Agglutination.)  Send  for  prices  and  literature. 

ONE  PRICE  —  ONE  QUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  —  24  Pages  of  Actual 
Photographs. 


tfluit  PdiicfHv  »  mvERSTomn,  m 


The  Real  Problem  in  Egg 
Marketing- 

Thousands  of  our  poultry  readers  come 
to  us  every  year  with  requests  for  advice 
and  also  with  complaints  concerning  egg 
commission  merchants.  Seldom  do  these 
complaints  deal  with  the  manner  of  ship¬ 
ping  or  grading  of  eggs.  Every  poultry- 
man  knows  the  importance  of  proper 
grading  according  to  weight  and  color  and 
of  the  correct  method  of  egg  storage  prior 
to  shipment. 

The  three  main  queries  are :  “Is  this 
commission  merchant  reliable?’’  “What 
commission  merchants  do  you  recom¬ 
mend?’’;  and  “Will  you  try  and  collect 
the  money  due  me  from  a  commission 
merchant?” 

This  last  request  is  the  one  most  often 
received  and  the  one  that  is  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  answer  satisfactorily.  Nine  cases 
out  of  ten  present  the  same  facts ;  the 
egg  shipper  is  contacted  by  a  sure-fire 
salesman  who  is  completely  fitted  out 
with  alluring  price  circulars  and  testi¬ 
monials  and  attractive  shipping  tags.  He 
promises  a  better  return  than  anyone  else 
and  secretly  confides  that  the  reason  is 
his  company’s  lack  of  the  usual  unwieldy 
overhead  expenses.  The  shipper  is  con¬ 
vinced  and  sends  on  a  few  crates  as  a 
trial  shipment.  Payment  is  prompt  and 
above  the  market.  Two  or  three  larger 
shipments  are  sent  and,  returns  still  be¬ 
ing  satisfactory,  the  poultryman  starts 
shipping  liis  whole  daily  output.  Then 
there  is  a  delay  and  a  promise,  then  more 
delays  and  promises  and  finally  no 
further  word  from  the  merchant.  A  claim 
for  $200  to  $300  is  sent  to  us.  Our  let¬ 
ters  are  returned  unopened.  On  inquiry 
it  is  found  that  there  has  been  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  or  an  assignment,  but  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  the  debtor  has  just  dis¬ 
appeared,  having  taken  down  the  sign 
over  his  temporary  cellar  office  that  he 
called  his  New  York  receiving  depot. 

There  is  a  way  to  stop  these  frauds. 
Under  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law, 
commission  merchants  are  required  to  be 
licensed  and  to  post  a  $3,000  to  $10,000 
bond  to  secure  their  shippers.  Inquiries 
should  therefore  at  least  be  made  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
in  Albany  or  in  New  York  City.  Inves¬ 
tigation  should  not  stop  there.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  are  licensed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  many  financially  responsible 
commission  firms  who,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  have  never  become  licensed  under 
the  New  York  State  laws.  Credit  ratings 
and  the  financial  position  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  can  and  should  be  procured.  Be¬ 
fore  any  final  selection  is  made,  the  sliip- 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  will,  on  re¬ 
quest,  and  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  gladly 
advise  as  to  the  responsibility  of  commis¬ 
sion  merchants.  Our  columns  contain  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  only  the  most  responsible 
companies.  If  a  justified  complaint  is 
made  out  against  any  Ii.  N.-Y”.  advertiser, 
lie  is  dropped  immediately. 

Unfortunate  experiences  with  racketeer¬ 
ing  merchants  deter  poultrymen  from 
production  or  at  least  from  city  ship¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  con¬ 
dition  should  exist.  Trade  with  respon¬ 
sible  concerns  should  be  encouraged  aud 
can  be  increased.  Satisfactory  relations 
jetween  shipper  and  receiver,  based  on  a 
complete  and  intimate  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  between  both  parties,  provide 
the  answer  to.  this  perennial  difficulty. 


Chicken  Recipe 

Chicken  Curry. — Two  or  three-pound 
chicken,  one  onion  (medium  size),  one 
tablespoon  fat,  one  teaspoon  curry  pow¬ 
der,  one  cup  strained  tomatoes,  one  cup 
hot  milk,  two  tablespoons  flour,  one  cup 
water,  salt  to  taste.  Dress,  clean  and  cut 
up  chicken,  season  with  salt,  dredge  with 
flour  and  fry  the  chicken,  onion  and  curry 
powder  in  the  fat  until  light  brown.  Add 
water  and  tomatoes  and  stew  until  ten¬ 
der.  Thicken  with  flour  and  add  the  hot 
milk  slowly.  Serve  with  boiled  rice. 
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All  EGGS  used  are  from  MV  OWN 
BREEDERS.  100%  STATE  LABORA¬ 
TORY  BLOOD-TESTED  for  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.)  Free  (Tube  Agglu¬ 
tination  Method.) 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  QUICK  GROWTH  on  Broileri 
and  Capons.  Write  for  special  prices 
on  large  orders. 

I  SPECIALIZE.  ONE  BREED. 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  .  .  .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns. 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  «u*ranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  T  ifio#  Catalog  fc'jgo.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


C/reA^e  L  Ya/l&y  Cftix\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  ..  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  Sc  W.  Plymouth  Rocks....  8.00  40.00  80.00 

8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

8.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv,  or  write  for 
FREE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  tip  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $9  per  100:  $43  per  500:  $85 
per  1000-  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


FREE  RAMOE  A^st^srOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 
Method.)  Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicles  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


j  Robert  L.CIeiuer. 

Box  R  ] 

KlcinfelterivilkPa 

—  - — - - — — 

“KERLIN-QUALITY' 
DAY-OLD 
PULLETS 


36  years  developing 
Money-Making  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Big,  beautiful 
white  bird3.  Lay  big,  white 

_ eggs  and  tots  of  them. 

Mountain  reared.  Trap- 
nested  breeders.  Ail  breeders  bloodtested  for 
B.W.  D.  by  licensed  Vets.  All  reactors  removed.  90%  Sex  Guar¬ 
antee.  Baby  chicks— both  sexes.  Low  Priced.  Bin  catalog:  free. 
BERLIN  POULTRY  FARM,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


SFXFD  CHICkT^  AI  SO  regular 

OLALD  Day  Old  CHICKS 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  re¬ 
placed  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog— all  leading  breeds — bred  to  make  you 
profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests:  High  Records  made:  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years;  8.000  breeders 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOE  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


T 


ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

26  YEARS  in  business.  800  birds  under  trap- 
nest.  Chicks  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Mt.  Aetna  •  Box  5  •  Penna. 

AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing,  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  York 


HUSKY  SSS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
New  Hampshires,  $8.00 — 100.  H.  Mixed,  $7.00.  Live 
delivery.  Postpaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  State  supervised  accredited, 
trapnested  flocks.  Hardy  and  free  from 
disease.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TIMBER  HILL  FARM  —  CRESCO.  PA. 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Davis’s  Pedigreed.  Excellent  records  at  Storrs  last  4 
years  New  Hampshire  State  Pullorum  Clean.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  P.  S.  DAVIS  CONWAY.  N.  H. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

for  SI  years.  DAVID  W.  HAMMOND  .  Portland.  K.  X 
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The  Henyard 


The  Bantam,  an  Interesting 
Fowl 

With  bantams  definitely  in  public 
favor,  and  on  their  way  to  greater  popu¬ 
larity  than  ever  before,  some  pertinent 
paragraphs  about  these  friendly,  appeal¬ 
ing,  midget  fowls  are  in  order. 

Let's  begin  with  the  economical  aspects 
of  keeping  and  fancying  bantams.  There 
is  no  other  species  of  poultry,  from  which 
so  much  pleasure  and  entertainment  can 
be  obtained  for  a  small  outlay  of  money, 
time  and  space.  All  one  need  do  in  ban¬ 
tam  keeping  is  to  procure  a  coop  of  no 
great  proportions  which  will  accommo¬ 
date  easily  the  number  desired.  Many 
novices  in  the  fancy  start  with  coops  no 
larger  than  an  oversize  dog  kennel,  just 
about  large  enough  to  house  two  trios. 
To  this  coop,  is  attached  a  wire  run,  its 
size  being  governed  by  the  number  of 
birds  kept.  In  some  instances  where 
space  is  not  placed  at  a  premium,  a  wire 
run  is  not  needed.  Runs,  however,  are 
convenient  during  setting  time,  and  when 
separating  the  sexes  and  various  breeds. 
The  relation  of  space  to  bantam  keeping, 
is  not  one  of  much  importance.  There  are 
thousands  of  bantam  fanciers  living  in 
crowded  sections  of  most  of  our  big  cities, 
who  are  delighted  and  contented  with  ap¬ 
proximately  10  to  15  square  feet  of  a 
backyard,  shared  by  many  families,  in 
which  to  keep  their  feathered  pets. 

The  upkeep  of  a  flock  of  bantams,  large 
or  small,  is  about  half  the  cost  of  a  like 
amount  of  regular  size  poultry.  They 
eat  little  more  than  a  pigeon.  1  pkeep 
has  always  been  one  of  the  chief  draw¬ 
backs  of  poultry  keeping,  For  bantam 
enthusiasts,  high  feed  costs  do  not  count 
for  this  group.  These  midget  fowl  also 
have  midget  appetites. 

Now  that  coop  and  yard  are  in  readi¬ 
ness  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  the 
stocking  of  that  coop  and  yard  with  some 
one  or  more  of  the  many  breeds  of  ban¬ 
tams.  You  may  wonder  how  one  arrives 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  what  breed  or 
breeds  he  or  she  shall  fancy?  Its  not  at 
all  as  difficult  or  complicated  as  you 
think,  iii  fact  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  Merely  attend  a  poultry  show, 
where  bantams  are  known  to  be  on  ex¬ 
hibition  and  by  the  time  you  have  com¬ 
pletely  scanned  the  different  varieties  of 
these  little  fowl,  you  will  find  that  you 


tarn  is  in  a  class  by  itself  when  it  comes 
to  beauty,  color  blending  and  perfect 
feather  markings.  The  golden  variety  of 
(his  species  are  really  golden  in  color, 
with  a  perfect  lacing  of  black  around  the 
outer  edge  of  each  feather.  The  silver 
variety  are  white  in  color  (commonly 
known  as  silver,  in  the  poultry  world, 
when  white  is  in  contrast  with  another 
color)  the  outer  edge  of  each  feather  be¬ 
ing  laced  with  black.  Originating  in  Eng¬ 
land,  early  in  (he  1800’s,  the  Sebrights 
were  immediately  acclaimed  by  fanciers 
of  that  period,  and  have  held  their  high 
station  ever  since. 

A  breed  that  is  rapidly  gaining  recog¬ 
nition  is  an  imported  one,  a  French  breed 
called  Mille  Fleur.  These  fowl  reflect 
years  of  patient  experimentation  and  re¬ 
search  in  cross-breeding.  They  are  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  as  someone  has  rightfully 
said,  “a  symphony  in  color.”  The  color 
of  the  male  of  this  species  is  brilliant  red, 
the  end  of  each  feather  colored  with  a  V- 
sliape  white  spangle,  separated  by  a  black 
bar.  The  Mille  Fleur  hen  is  an  exact 
model  of  the  rooster,  except  that  her 
color  ground  is  golden  buff  in  place  of 
the  red  ground  of  her  mate.  Both  sexes 
are  feathered  legged,  some  are  bearded 
and  some  are  not. 

The  Cornish  bantam,  another  English 


rience  gained  from  keeping  them,  created 
an  interest  in  poultry  that  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  business.”  So  it  seems 
that  the  credit  for  providing  a  motivat¬ 
ing  interest  in  poultry  as  a  whole,  should 
be  given  proportioiiably  to  these  small, 
friendly,  colorful,  ever  interesting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  bantam  clan. 

GEO.  A.  GOODWIN. 


Oatmeal,  Milk  and  Eggs 

Quick-cooking  Oat  Muffins. — One  cup 
quick  cooking  oats,  one  cup  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  three  tablespoons  honey,  or 
two  tablespoons  sugar,  one  cup  milk,  two 
tablespoons  melted  shortening,  one  egg. 
Sift  baking  powder,  soda  and  salt.  Beat 
egg  yolk,  add  milk,  honey  and  dry  ingre¬ 
dients,  then  melted  shortening  and  last 
stiffly  beaten  egg  white.  Bake  35  min¬ 
utes  in  over  400  degrees. 

Fish  Loaf. — One  pound  can  fish,  one 
cup  roiled  oats,  one  cup  milk,  one  egg, 
two  tablespoons  melted  fat,  one  table¬ 
spoon  minced  onion,  one  tablespoon 
minced  celery  leaves,  three-fourths  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  paprika. 
Scald  milk,  pour  over  oats  and  cook  five 
minutes ;  let  stand  until  cool.  Combine 
with  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  and  form 
into  a  loaf.  Grease  a  baking  dish  well ; 
dust  it  with  fine  dry  crumbs.  Pack  fish 
mixture  in  it  and  let  stand  an  hour  or 
longer.  Bake  until  firm,  about  40  min¬ 
utes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  hot  with 


22,000)  Biood  Qn 

CHICKS  (Tes,ed 

For  2  Weeks  Only 

Personally  Iiatched  by  Z.  C.  Drumm,  one  of  N.  J. 
Foremost  Breeders  and  Hatcherymen. 

WH.  LEGHORNS  •  BARRED  ROCKS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT  —  POSTPAID 
100%  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  11c  each 

No  shipment  less  than  50  Chicks  at  these  special 
prices.  Send  your  order  today,  with  check  or 
money  order. 

These  special  prices  apply  only  to  our  Hatches  of 
Feb.  11-12  and  Feb.  18-19.  Orders  for  later  de¬ 
livery  will  he  filled  at  the  regular  prices  quoted  in 
our  Price  List.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  save 
money  on  Chicks  of  real  breeding. 

Backed  by  25  Years’  Experience 
Mr.  Drumm  has  had  25  years’  experience  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  hatching.  He  personally  selected,  blood- 
tested  and  mated  the  breeders  from  which  these 
Chicks  were  hatched. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Folder  and  Complete  Price  List 
MODEL  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Box  G,  Z.  C.  Drumm,  Mgr.,  Clinton,  N.  J. 


Maule’s  Seed  Book  free 


Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  giant, 
luscious  vegetables,  also  finest 
flowers.  Low  prices — Book  free.  Write 

today:  WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

869  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHICKS  CAcSHo 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . 8.00 

White  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires..  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on  large  lots.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

Iiatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100’%  delivery. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

FOR  BROILERS  AND  LAYERS 
High  livability,  fast,  uniform  growth,  outstanding  vigor, 
early  maturity,  large  eggs  and  plenty  of  them.  Pullortun 
tested.  Very  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  SMITH,  owner,  R.  D.  2,  M  I  D DLET0 WN,  N.  Y. 


{  f  f — f  TT2”  d  New  Hampshire  Reds 

^ — ' -*  *  *  x — the  original  fast- 
growing  kind,  $8.00  per  100.  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
same  price.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  $7.50  per  100. 
Also  Ducklings  &  Poults.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 
ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Quakertown,  Pa. 


LUKERT’S  T  Anhopnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  Ltljnui  113  s  W.  Pullets 

Every  chick  backed  by  20  years  breedlnat  from  old  hens. 

cma-LAx  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

nrn  PUirifC  Parmenters  Rhode  Islands  and 
IvEiL'  LIlILIvD  Youngs  New  Hampshires.  All  breed¬ 
ers  blood  tested.  Hatched  from  eggs  averaging  26-30 
oz.  Circular.  OLIVER  S.  WILLIAMS,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  pickouts  '  in  pullets. 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  1IAMPTOX,  Box  R,  Pittxtown,  X.  J. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  from  Fullorum  Free,  Large-egg 
stock.  Discount  for  early  orders.  CIRCULAR. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Esbenshade’s  Champion  Strain  Bronze 


have  cultivated  a  liking  for  one  or  more 
of  these  breeds  that  attracted  arid  inter¬ 
ested  you.  And  you  now  have  certain 
ideals,' as  to  wliat  constitutes  the  perfect 
bantam,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned. 

The  next  step  is  to  purchase  tlie  certain 
variety,  or  varieties,  desired.  And  this 
is  done  either  by  a  perusal  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  bantam  advertisements  in  most  of  the 
poultry  and  agricultural  publications,  or 
through  an  advertisement  at  the  poultry 
show  lie  or  she  attended.  One  will  find 
reasonable  prices  prevailing  throughout 
most  of  the  popular  varieties.  At  the 
present  prices  of  trios  range  from  $3  up. 

While  many  of  the  bantams  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  ranks  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  size  fowl,  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  varieties  that  are  original  breeds.  New 
breeds  are  being  constantly  introduced 
and  imported,  arid  generally  make  their 
debut  at  the  annual  exhibitions.  The  va¬ 
rieties  derived  from  standard  size  fowl, 
are  The  different  varieties  of  game  ban¬ 
tams,  which  include  the  Black  Breasted 
Old  English,  Golden  and  Silver  Duck- 
wing  Old  English,  Black  Old  English, 
White  Old  English,  Red  Pyle  Old  Eng¬ 
lish,  Blue  Old  English,  Spangled  Old  Eng¬ 
lish,  Black-Red  Old  English,  Blue-Red 
Old  English,  Black-Red  Pit  Game.  Mod¬ 
ern  Pyle,  Modern  Black-Red,  Modern 
Birchen,  Modern  Black.  Modern  Brown- 
Red,  Modern  White,  Modern  Silver  Duck¬ 
wing,  Modern  Golden  DtAckwing.  The 
foregoing  constitute  some  of  the  most 
colorful  of  bantam  varieties. 

The  following  are  also  derived  from 
standard  size  fowl:  Buff  Cochin,  Black 
Cochin,  Partridge  Cochin,  White  Cochin, 
Blue  Cochin,  Light  Brahma.  Dark  Brah¬ 
ma,  Buff  Brahma.  White  Crested  Black 
Polish.  Bearded  White  Polish,  Dark 
Cornish,  White  Cornish.  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn,  Black  Hamburg,  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburg,  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Red,  Partridge  Wyandotte,  Black 
Wyandotte,  White  Wyandotte,  Silver 
Penciled  Wyandotte,  Black  Jersey  Giant, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorn. 

The  original  bantam  breeds,  imported 
and  otherwise,  are :  Cuckoo  Cochin, 
Bearded  and  Non-bearded  Mille  Fleur, 
Blue  de  Anvers,  Black  de  Grubbe,  Blue 
de  Grubbe,  Black  Belgian,  Blue  Belgian, 
Quail  Belgian,  Black  Belgian  Barbus  de 
Anvers,  Mottled  de  Anvers,  Blue  Belgian 
Barbus  de  Anvers,  Belgian  de  Ucele. 
Golden  Sebright,  Silver  Sebright,  Black 
Sumatra.  White  Silkie.  Black  Silkie, 
White  Japanese,  Gray  Japanese,  Black 
Tailed  Japanese,  Creve  Coeur,  Black 
Rose  Comb,  White  Rose  Comb,  Frizzle. 

One  of  the  most  popular  varieties  of 
bantams  now  fancied  is  tlie  Sebright, 
Golden  and  Silver.  This  species  of  ban- 


I'roin  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  ducks  on  a  farm  at  Rive-rhea d,  Y.  Y.,  where  thousands  are  grown  for 
New  York  restaurant  and  family  trade.  Roast  duck  for  Sunday  dinner  is  a  common 

custom. 


Turkeys  again  WON!  At  Penna.  Farm  Show — Best  Dis¬ 
play,  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Prizes 
and  other  high  awards  in  large  classes.  Order  now — 
TOMS  —  HENS  —  EGGS  —  POULTS 
Circular.  Write  your  wants  today. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Box  R,  RONKS,  PA. 


product,  are  being  fancied  quite  exten¬ 
sively  in  this  country.  And,  though  they 
are  not  colorful,  or  highly  attractive  as 
some  of  the  breeds  are.  they  have  like¬ 
able  characteristics.  For  those  who  go 
in  for  (he  elaborate  in  poultry,  there  is 
(he  Silkie,  black  or  white,  a  Japanese  im¬ 
portation.  Their  feathers  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  feathers  at  all,  are  about  the 
best  imitation  of  silk,  yet  seen. 

A  most  appealing  breed  are  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  black  and  white.  Again  as  in  the 
case  of  other  varieties  the  rooster  of  this 
breed  is  the  beautiful  brummel.  His  tail 
is  his  greatest  asset.  It  is  approximately 
10  inches  long,  grows  upward  from  his 
body  about  five  inches,  then  curves 
around  gracefully  toward  his  head.  The 
differently  colored  Cochins,  are  another 
breed  rapidly  coming  to  tlie  front.  Their 


Harry  Chesehro,  Proprietor  of  Colonial 
Farm,  Pembroke.  N.  11..  Breeder  of  Yew 
Hampshires. 

appearance,  somewhat  like  a  ball  of 
feathers,  is  so  enticing,  that  the  most 
prejudiced  of  fanciers  can  do  nothing  but 
confess  bis  admiration  for  this  unique 
species. 

When  many  of  our  leading  commercial 
poultrymen  have  been  asked  the  following 
question,  “How  did  you  happen  to  be¬ 
come  interested  in  poultry”?  they  have  re¬ 
plied,  “When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  a  pair  of 
bantams,  and  the  pleasure  and  the  expe- 


tomato  sauce  or  creamed  tomatoes  as  a 
vegetable,  or  serve  cold  with  tomato  and 
cucumber  salad.  mart  kedyns. 


A  Vermont  Maple  Sugar 
Party 

Miss  Lillian  V.  Anderson,  extension 
nutritionist  of  the  Vermont  Agricultural 
College,  gives  the  following  suggestions 
for  a  sugar-on-snow  party.  The  snow  is 
prepared  in  large  pans  or  soup  plates 
and  packed  hard.  One  quart  of  syrup  is 
allowed  for  six  people.  This  is  boiled  to 
such  consistency  that  when  dropped  on 
the  snow  is  remains  on  the  surface  and 
becomes  waxy.  Each  person  or  couple  is 
then  provided  with  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  to  make  the  afternoon  or  evening 
a  memorable  one.  This  consists  of  a 
pan  or  dish  of  snow,  a  small  dish  of  hot 
syrup,  a  teaspoon  and  a  fork.  What  hap¬ 
pens  after  that  depends  on  the  individual. 

For  a  real  Vermont  sugar  party  plain 
doughnuts  and  sour  pickles  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  menu.  For  an  elegant 
party  butternuts  may  he  passed,  the 
meats  being  dropped  on  the  syrup  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  has  been  distributed 
on  the  snow,  or  eaten  separately.  Coffee 
frequently  puts  in  an  appearance,  and 
sausage  may  be  substituted  for  dough¬ 
nuts  if  preferred. 


44.000  R.  I.  Red  Breeders  at 
Redbird  Farm 

In  the  February  1  issue  there  appeared 
an  item  in  reference  to  the  large  laying 
house  on  Redbird  Farm  in  which  approxi¬ 
mately  9.000  breeders  are  kept.  Due  to 
an  error  the  article  failed  to  state  that  the 
9.000  breeders  referred  to  comprise  only  a 
small  percentage  of  tlie  Redbird  flocks 
which  total  44.000  birds. 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 


and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  714x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
ard  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
hook  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 
FOB.  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


MEADOW  BROOK  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS 

Give  you  MONEY  MAKING  QUALITY  at  low  cost.  FAST  GBOWTH,  LOW  MOR¬ 
TALITY.  from  chicks  to  layers  quickly  and  layers  LIVE  TO  LAY.  They  have  BIG 
BODY  SIZE  capable  of  HEAVY  PRODUCTION  and  are  unsurpassed  layers  of  Big 
chalky  eggs.  DIRECT  HOLLYWOOD  MALES.  284-331  eggs,  insure  a  high  flock  average 
and  GREATER  PROFITS.  Chicks.  Grade  AA  Mating  $85-1000.  4-wk  pullets  $37-100. 
Catalog  Free.  THE  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  3B,  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Inasmuch  as  I  am  interested  in  the 
Hemphill  Diesel  Schools,  which  the  en¬ 
closed  letter  describes,  and  being  of  the 
opinion  that  diesel  power  is  to  be  the 
thing  in  the  automotive  industry,  I'd  like 
to  request  your  opinion  regarding  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  taking  such  a  course;  the 
prospect  of  employment,  etc.  There  must 
be  hundreds  of  these  schools  throughout 
the  country,  which  fact  alone  makes  me 
somewhat  skeptical  of  the  whole  proposi¬ 
tion.  particularly  as  the  school  herein 
described  does  not  lay  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  number  of  their  students  placed. 

Massachusetts.  E,  F.  G. 

The  original  Hemphill-Diesel  Engineer¬ 
ing  School,  we  understand,  was  started  in 
Vancouver  in  1927.  Schools  were  later 
opened  in  Seattle,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  Long  Island  City.  Ralph 
Hemphill  is  reported  to  be  the  president 
and  main  stockholder.  He  previously  op¬ 
erated  the  Radium  Water  Jar  Products 
Co.,  in  Seattle.  In  a  six  months  period 
the  school  alleges  it  teaches  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Diesel  engineering  by  correspond¬ 
ence,  or  home  study,  and  practice  courses 
ranging  in  price  from  $160  to  $310.  It  is 
our  thought  that  no  trade  or  correspond¬ 
ence  course  can  give  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  and  training  in  so  limited  a  time  and 
do  the  subject  of  Diesel  engines  justice. 
From  inquiries  reaching  us  it  is  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  little  or  no  discrimination  is 
shown  in  selecting  students  but  that  they 
take  those  who  have  the  price,  and  the 
price  is  scaled  to  suit  the  individual. 
Therefore  the  course  must  be  prepared  to 
fit  those  who  have  a  minimum  education 
and  experience.  All  schools  are  operated 
for  profit  but  where  a  school  has  high 
sales  expenses  the  cash  price  is  put  ahead 
of  the  education  and  comes  out  of  the 
tuition.  This,  we  believe,  is  true  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  correspondence  schools,  and  we 
would  not  recommend  any  of  them. 
Neither  would  we  recommend  any  of  the 
Diesel  engine  schools  at  this  time,  and 
there  are  many  of  them  operating.  Some 
smart,  able  mechanics  can  gain  some  in¬ 
formation  but  the  same  information  can 
be  obtained  at  less  cost  from  reading  a 
good  book  on  Diesel  engines.  Future 
lucrative  employment  is  promised  but  it  is 
all  in  the  future  and  problematic,  and 
other  promises  made  are  equally  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  keep.  The  majority 
of  such  trade  and  correspondence  schools 
are  operated  strictly  for  private  profit, 
and  education  is  secondary.  We  have 
had  no  complaints  against  this  school  but 
we  do  not  recommend  it  or  any  of  them 
for  the  above  reasons,  and  we  do  not 
carry  advertising  of  correspondence 
schools.  Remember  once  you  sign  the 
contract  you  are  bound  by  it  even  though 
you  fail  to  finish  the  course,  or  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  it. 


I  see  in  Publisher’s  Desk  your  answer 
as  to  Oil  Royalties  and  I  wonder  if  you 
can  tell  me  where  I  stand.  In  December, 
1929,  I  bought  shares  of  the  Ohio  Mid 
Cities  Corp.,  at  $10  a  share.  They  paid 
dividends  for  over  a  year  and  none  since. 
They  reorganized  under  the  name  of  Cen¬ 
tral’  State  Corp.,  with  D.  S.  Parshall, 
president,  P.  O.  Box  70,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas.,  and  keep  very  quiet.  About  the 
same  time  I  bought  shares  in  the  Income 
Shares  Corporation  of  Delaware,  another 
royalty  company,  at  $50  a  share.  They 
also  reorganized  but  under  same  name, 
with  offices  at  910  First  National  Bldg., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  They  also  keep 
mum.  If  you  can  find  out  anything  about 
them  I  shall  be  very  thankful  to  you. 

New  York.  j.  H.  B. 

Our  record  book  shows  no  reference  for 
either  of  these  companies  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  they  have  done  no  business 
and  had  no  earnings.  In  such  cases  all 
one  can  do  is  to  hold  the  stock  for  some 
future  activity,  which,  of  course,  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  done — 
a  case  of  watchful  waiting. 


W.  H.  Wilson,  Crane  Service,  Inc.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  owe  a  board  bill  of  $39 
for  five  years.  He  sent  $25.  but  we  can¬ 
not  collect  the  balance.  He  never  an¬ 
swers  our  letters  and  when  we  telephone 
he  promises  to  send  some  money  the  next 
week.  Can  you  collect  it?  E.  s. 

New  York. 

The  company  ignores  our  letters  also. 
Our  attorney  reports  that  he  could  get 
no  satisfaction  and  that  as  there  were 
judgments  already  it  would  be  useless  to 
sue.  Wages  and  board  bills  are  not  paid 
through  or  on  demand  suit  is  the  only  re¬ 
course.  We  have  little  success  with 
wages,  board  or  private  claims. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  a  complaint  against  Dr.  S.  B.  Hein- 
inger,  of  440  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  charg¬ 
ing  unfair  competition  in  the  sale  of 
dental  plates  by  mail  order,  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Ileininger's  advertising  is  alleged  to 
have  had  a  tendency  to  mislead  purchas¬ 
ers  into  believing  they  could  make  cori’ect 
impressions  of  their  own  teeth  and  gums, 
and  from  such  impressions  the  respond¬ 
ent  could  make  satisfactory  artificial 
teeth. 

The  complaint  also  charges  that  the  re¬ 
spondent’s  advertising  tended  to  deceive 
purchasers  into  believing  they  could  ob¬ 
tain  from  Heininger  artificial  teeth  com¬ 
parable  in  appearance,  fit,  comfort  or 
durability  with  those  made  in  the  usual 
way  by  practicing  dentists. 

The  complaint  asserts  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  layman  to  take  a  correct  im¬ 
pression  of  his  own  teeth  and  gums,  or 
for  a  dentist  to  make  from  such  impres¬ 
sion  teeth  that  will  give  full  power  of 
mastication  or  restore  the  natural  facial 
expression  and  contour. 

He  has  been  given  until  February  14 
to  answer  the  charges. 

Robert  Collier  and  the  Eurydice  Gold 
Mining  Co.  have  been  restrained  by  a 
permanent  injunction  from  selling  stock 
of  the  Eurydice  Gold  Mining  C’o..  and 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  return  more 
than  $50,000  which  had  been  collected 
for  stock  subscriptions. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  proposition 
advanced  by  the  Singer-Speaker  Co.,  P. 
O.  Box  777,  Chicago.  Ill.?  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  elaborate  prospectus  from  them 
and  it  has  an  appearance  similar  to  the 
rabbit  racket  and  others  of  that  nature. 
Apparently  they  are  circularizing  min¬ 
isters  and  if  you  can  determine  it  is  a 
fraud,  I  would  like  to  give  warning  to 
those  I  am  able  to  reach  and  you  may  be 
able  to  expose  them  through  your  col¬ 
umns  in  the  hope  of  saving  some  who 
might  not  be  on  their  guard.  I  enclose 
the  printed  matter  they  sent  to  me.  which 
seems  to  be  overworked  recently  with 
such  matter.  w.  a.  h. 

Virginia. 

The  Singer-Speaker  is  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  recording  machine  which  it  is 
claimed  is  built  for  recordings  of  45 
minutes  each  and  the  only  instrument  of 
the  kind  on  the  market  containing  pro¬ 
grams  of  this  length  and  character.  The 
Singer-Speaker  Company  was  organized, 
the  prospectus  states,  “for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  particular  type  of  religious 
and  educational  work.”  A  religious  work¬ 
er  is  selected  in  every  church  community 
and  given  charge  of  a  machine.  He,  with 
a  substitute  must  sign  a  contract  to  keep 
the  machine  in  use  five  nights  every  week. 
Five  or  10  members  must  also  sign  and 
pledge  to  contribute  a  few  cents  each 
week  to  pay  for  the  recordings.  The 
Singer-Speaker  sells  for  $195  and  record¬ 
ings  will  be  sold  on  a  graduating  scale. 
The  scheme  goes  on  to  figure  out  that 
there  would  be  a  profit  of  $2,500  to 
$3,000  on  every  $100  invested,  based  upon 
placing  10,000  machines.  Furthermore 
there  is  an  issue  of  stock  at  $10  per  share 
and  a  “Trust-Estate  Certificate"  will  be 
issued  for  the  number  of  shares  pur¬ 
chased.  The  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  is  given  as  Vernon  M.  Spivey.  In¬ 
vestigation  reveals  that  the  P.  O.  Box 
777  was  rented  in  March.  1935,  by  the 
Singer-Speaker  Company,  by  Vernon 
Speidy,  address  852  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago.  There  is  no  such  number  on 
Wabash  Ave.,  the  last  number  being  844, 
and  in  the  neighborhood,  the  company 
and  Mr.  Speidy  are  not  known  ;  neither 
does  the  Singer-Speaker  Company  or  Mr. 
Speidy  appear  in  the  telephone  directories 
at  any  address,  although  the  prospectus 
gives  the  office  address  as  5247  West 
Madison  Street.  The  company  is  capital¬ 
ized  at  $100,00  and  they  are  floating  stock 
at  $30,000.  It  is  stated  that  500  shares 
have  already  been  issued.  The  capital  is 
needed  to  put  in  necessary  equipment  for 
building  the  machines  and  pay  artists 
and  scholars  for  their  work.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  is  unsavory  and  from  the 
prospectus  we  judge  it  is  a  stock-selling 
scheme  pure  and  simple. 

AVe  could  not  endorse  the  proposition. 

T All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


WCNG^CHICKS 


10  BREEDS 

90 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


FAMOUS  FOR  BIGGER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  15  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  long  life.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers.  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males. 
We  are  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs.) 
10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 
PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 
That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  *‘1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

‘‘My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.” 

My  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


FREE 

CcCtcdUrq 


U/6N6  CHICK  f  ARmS 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


Colutttdl  IFkrm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State — kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicles  develop  early, 
make  "no  molt”  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  andi  EGGS — from  "high  record”  R.O.P.  parentage.  N.M.i  State  accredited  insures 
100%  freedom  from  BAWD. — no  reactors.  Ordfcr  these  "ability-proven”  chicks  NOW.  Getcatalog. 


COLONIAL  FARM 


BOX  104 

Harry  Chesebro,  Prop. 


PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWX))  Electrio  hatched. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4.75  $9.00  $43.00  $85.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  6.25  12.00  58.00  115.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D,  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


ALL  BREEDEBS  TESTED  FOR  BWD,  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS....  8.00  40.00  80.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

From  Free  Rango  Flocks — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


lERTIFlED 


SUPERVISED 


95%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  to  3  WKS. 

Pullorum  Blood-tested — All  Breeding  Flocks 
Must  Pass  At  Least  One  Test  Without  Any 
Reactors — Agglutination  and  Antigen  Tests. 


CASH 


for  you 
every  week 
in  the  year 


raising  baby  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp 
PR  COMPANY,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Bred  for  Livability  and  High  Flock  Averages 
Babcock  Chicks  Will  Boost  Your  Labor  Income. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORNS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
S.C.  R.I.  REDS  CROSSBREDS 

HYBRID  BABY  PULLETS  &  COCKERELS 


State  Certified.  Leghorns  and  Reds — Supervised 
New  Hampshires.  Sex-Linked  Chicks —  95% 
Sexing  Accuracy  Guaranteed.  Also  Barred 
Cross  and  White  Cross  Chicks.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Prices. 


BABCOCK’S  CERTIFIED  HATCHERY 

BOX  It.  539  WEST  STATE  STREET,  ITHACA,  N.  Y 


SchweglersT”°?2?.vED(H!(KS 


Customer  -  Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big,  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
high  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa..  It.  I.,  N.  J.,  Me. — up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Scliwegler’s  blood-tested 
breeder  Quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLbK'h  HATCtlEKf  ,207  Northampton, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Ir/rMJ 

[LECTRICALLY  HATCH  EdS| 


I 


100%  live  arrival.  P.  P.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8.00  $40.00  $80 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-It.  I.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  8.00  40.00  80 
N.  Hampshires,  Reds  &  Wh.  Minorcas.  9.00  45.00  90 
H.  Mix  $7:  Hatches  every  MON.  &  THUR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  Blood  Tested  by  Antigen  method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  personal  supervision.  Write  for  free  eat.  or 
order  direct  from  ad.  The  McALISTERV  I  LLE  HATCH., 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electrio  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  bv  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MO IY  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering;  Growth;  Low  Mortality. 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  ROP  matings  100%  state-tested-aeeredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R  7,  NORWICH,  Conn. 


¥  A  TV  |  *  6  Jersey  White.  Largest  Fowl 
1  ’  *  *— *  bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels 

ii  months.  Heavy  Producers  large  brown  eggs.  Cat. 
free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Iiul. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  and  Eggs  —  Wonderful  stock. 
Priced  right.  SMITH'S  ROOK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn. 


TAKF  NOTICF  RICHFIELD  hatchery’s 

Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Womer  s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $7S. 

?ar;.JR??ks  R  r-  4.00  8.00  40.00  80 

Asst  d  Breeds  .  3.15  (>30  31  50  63 

— «00:  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Reds  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

HOLTZAPPLE’S 

White  Rock  Chicks — Eggs 

for  greater  egg  and  broiler  profits.  3,000  granddaugh¬ 
ters  of  200-egg  hens  mated  to  240  R.O.P.,  200-270- 
®86  Pedigreed  males.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
T  ested.  Send  for  Free  Circular. 

OSCAR  W.  HOLTZAPPLE,  BOX  35.  ELIDA,  OHIO 

—  SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS  - 

From  New  England  bred  B.  W.  D.  clean  flocks.  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  cross-bred  cockerels 
and  pullets.  Hatches  every  week.  100%  live  delivery 
Adjustment  on  losses  up  to  two  weeks. 
a  u  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Flngar.  . _  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


wSSfiWJaassss 

N.  I 

Also  Turkey  Poults,  Baby 
Clnclcs  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducka 
for  PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 
_  hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  34.  LaRuc,  Ohio 


i 


P"k.eU  Ducklings 


$22—  100 

delivered. 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Isllpf  l?*.’,  Vy! 


Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  frpo 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

AN?,E?SO<N,‘;?,  ?hUe,  r°. 1 1  * n d s — A 1  ways  attracts  atten- 
.  tion.  (  till  ty  and  Exhibition  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.  M Its.  IK.WAItl.  AMlUtSON  ■  Sten.rlshm,,, r.nua. 

Mammoth  R»"nn7p^!,^e^'nK  Toms  and  Hens — Big  bone. 

lUdUUUUlU  Dronze MISS  IDA  CIII  MBI.EY  -  Draper,  Va. 

QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


REID  TURKEY  FARM, 

IV  l  ,e  -  . 


re  eh  old.  New  Jersey 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound, 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

for  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333W.  30th  St„  New  York  : 


Business  Bits 

“Making  a  Small  Flock  Pay.”  This 
booklet  tells  about  the  use  of  semi-solid 
buttermilk,  and  gives  various  other  use¬ 
ful  poultry  suggestions.  Free  from  Con¬ 
solidated  Products  Co.,  Danville,  Ill.,  or 
126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


“Lime  on  the  Farm.”  All  about  the 
use  of  this  substance  on  the  land,  in 
spraying,  building,  white-washing  and 
around  the  farm  generally.  A  useful  bul¬ 
letin  sent  free  on  request  to  IT.  S.  Gyp¬ 
sum  Co..  300  IV.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


“Wene  Chicks  for  Bigger  Eggs,  Better 
Broilers  and  Roasters.”  This  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  24-page  book  giving  details  of  the 
YVcne  Chick  Farms,  Dept.  600,  Vineland, 
N.  J.  Free  on  request  to  above  address. 


“Ospramo  Sprayers.”  This  is  Cata¬ 
log  No.  54,  of  the  Field  Force  Co.,  Dept. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  well  worth  examining 
and  keeping  for  reference. 


“Better  Gardening,  What,  When  and 
How  to  Plant,”  by  Harry  IL  O’Brien. 
This  64-page  book  costs  10  cents,  and  is 
distributed  by  the  Union  Fork  &  Hoe 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is  full  of  useful 
garden  information. 


REE  BOOK  '?, 


PACES 


Beekeeping  is  a  delightful, 
profitable  sideline  or  a  full 
time  business.  Read  what  these 
men  and  women  from  all  walks 
of  life  have  made  from  the  bees. 
We  supply  everything  at  very  lit¬ 
tle  expense  and  tell  you  just  how 
to  start.  Send  for  this  free 
book,  ‘Does  Beekeeping  Pay?’ 
also  a  free  copy  of  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture,  2  yrs.$l,50 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Box  F-31,  Medina,  0. 


INDIAN  RIVER  ORANGES 

Tree  Ripened  —  Tree  Colored 

DIRECT  FROM  FIRST-  PRIZE  $3  QO  Bushel. 
WINNER  GROWERS  of  FLORIDA  *Expre„  Prepaid 

Marvelous  flavor — full  of  juice,  supply  needed  vitamins 
in  Winter.  Can  assort  with  grapefruit,  tangerines,  few 
kunujuats.  Just  like  you  picked  them  yourself. 

Write  for  full  price  list.  Bonded  shippers. 

CHESTER  GROVES,  City  Point,  Florida 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS.  Inc. 
3391  13th  Avenue  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment — Skipping  laps  on  Request — Established  1885 


S  H  1  V  Y  OUR  E  G  G  S 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

1«.  BRENNER  &  SONS 
858  Greenwich  8t.  New  A  ork  City 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


DATTCDirC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batterie* 
DAI  ILlvlLu  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


C3r  uaranteed. 

Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco,  five  pounds 
$1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  nos 
cigars  free.  Carlton  Tobacco  Co.,  Paducah,  Kentucky 


Warwick,  N.  Y.  Views,  Shade,  home  or 

hoarding.  Price  $4,500,  1IARKY  VAIL. 


IfftnAY  Eli  MC  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints,  25c. 
IVUUHIy  rlLlUJ  prints  3c  ea.  lo  in,  enlargement  25c. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


RAZOR 


BLADES,  15— 25c.  15—$  1 .  State  type. 
Guaranteed.  Kirby  Co.,  E.  Chatham.  N.  I. 


GENERAL  IIOUSEWOltKER,  plain  cook,  white 
woman,  neat  and  fond  of  children:  family  of 
live:  salary  ¥35.  with  excellent  accommoda¬ 
tions:  Westchester  County:  state  qualifications 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  1307,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL  WANTED,  help  with  housework,  in  New 
York  Citv.  small  apartment;  $10  monthly  and 
clothes.  ADVERTISER  1314,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  IIOUSEWOltKER  between  ages 
18-30;  plain  cooking.  Christian  doctor’s  home, 
2  adults,  2  children;  40  minutes  from  New  York; 
$25;  can  place  friend:  send  photo;  references. 
MRS.  SPENCER  CALDWELL,  130  Merrick  Rd., 
Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man,  general  work  modern 
dairy  farm,  tractor  experience  preferred; 
initiative  appreciated;  send  references.  NA- 
KOMA  FARMS,  Fairport,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — April  1  Protestant  American  cou¬ 
ple.  poultry  and  garden  truck  farmers,  work¬ 
ers;  man  handy  with  tools.  M.  CHASE,  Plants- 
ville.  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple,  white,  to  cook  in  restaurant, 
work  in  general;  must  be  good  plain  cooks  and 
capable;  (no  children);  good  references  required; 
no  liquor.  ADVERTISER  1318,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary,  but  must  be  used  to  chil¬ 
dren;  modern  house,  all  conveniences;  give  ref¬ 
erences  and  snapshot;  $25  a  month.  A.  F.  ROSE, 
92  Elm  St.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


HOUSE  WORKER,  UNDER  50;  two  adults,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  enclose  photo.  BOX  187, 
Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  manage  large  farm 
consisting  of  purebred  herd,  apple  orchard, 
berries;  milk  produced  is  bottled;  large  acreage 
growing  sufficient  oats,  bay;  numerous  buildings 
with  ample  farm  implements;  house  available 
for  manager;  please  do  not  apply  unless  you 
have  bad  practical,  scientific  and  experience  un¬ 
der  modern  methods;  positively  no  consideration 
given  unless  you  are  efficient  executive  with 
successful  record;  only  written  applications  will 
be  considered.  ADVERTISER  1312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  over  40,  caretaker,  gardener, 
general  handy-man;  excellent  opportunity,  life¬ 
time  job;  $15-$20.  ADVERTISER  1325,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GIRL  for  small  house  in  Brooklyn;  own 
room;  boy  0  years;  $15.  ADVERTISER  1326, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  WHITE,  for  general  housework  in  small 
family;  some  experience  necessary;  good  home; 
salary  to  start  $30  per  month.  Write  MRS.  J. 
II.  REED,  25  Clonavor  Road,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  large  dairy  farm  in 
Northern  New  Jersey;  must  be  reliable,  no 
booze  or  cigarette  smoker  need  apply;  between 
the  age  of  25  and  35,  l’rotestant;  must  be  good 
teamster  and  milker,  able  to  do  all  kinds  of 
farm  work;  state  wages  expected.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  experienced  in 
pruning  apple  trees;  capable  of  driving  trac¬ 
tor;  $50  monthly;  privileges;  reference  in  first 
letter.  WALTER  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN,  housework,  children,  good 
home.  ADVERTISER  1332,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  35  or  40,  milk  one  cow,  handy 
with  tools,  work  around  dog  kennels,  long 
hours;  rapid  advancement  if  willing  worker;  $20 
a  month  with  good  board  to  start.  AALTEN 
KENNELS,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young  man  who  will  stick,  retail 
dairy  farm;  $15  per  month  up.  ADVERTISER 
1334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single"  cow-man  to  work  with  owner. 
Jerseys;  dry-liand  milker;  compensation  with 
ability;  references,  age.  weight,  height;  near 
town;  permanent.  KNOWLES,  Bethel,  Conn. 


GIRL  FOR  housework;  young  man  on  modern 
poultry  farm;  will  consider  couple;  good  home; 
twelve  dollars  each  per  month;  send  picture. 
EEBEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


THREE  MEN,  one  farmer,  one  dairyman  for 
bottling  milk,  one  calf  man;  all  good  milkers; 
$25  first  month;  afterwards  $33,  with  board; 
total  abstainers  only ;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1337,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  dairyman,  first-class  milker, 
good  teamster;  good  wages  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges.  BOX  456,  Cobleskill,  N.  Yr. 


PROTESTANT  CHRISTIAN  couple,  preferably 
middle-aged,  to  assist  on  farm  and  in  bouse. 
C.  B.  WILLIAMS,  R.  D.  1.  Kinsman,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Driver  for  small  milk  route,  able  to 
build  trade;  Albany  County;  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  working  superintendent  es¬ 
tablished  commercial  certified  milk  farm,  up-to- 
date,  producing  feeds,  retailing  milk,  disease-free, 
self-supporting  herd;  guaranteed  monthly  drawing 
account  against  participation  in  results;  active 
workers  interested  in  permanent  security  and 
advancement  in  ideal  conditions  apply  in  confi¬ 
dence  with  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1342, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — April  1,  Protestant,  married  man  as 
working  foreman  New  York  dairy  farm  about 
60  miles  from  New  Y'ork  City;  cottage  with 
bath  and  electricity;  board  one,  sometimes  two 
men;  write  stating  wages  wanted,  children,  ex- 
pej'ience,  references.  ADVERTISER  1341,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  to  operate  my 
highly  cultivated  and  productive  farm  of  about 
125  acres,  which  can  carry  about  40  or  more 
head  of  cattle;  farm  lias  good  buildings,  abun¬ 
dant  water  supply,  fruit  possibilities,  is  located 
on  concrete  road  about  5  miles  south  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie;  to  the  right  farmer  who  lias  his  own 
cows,  horses,  tools,  etc.,  I  offer  to  work  on 
shares  and  wages.  THEODORE  STERLING, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  manager  (married),  expe¬ 
rienced  in  poultry,  dairying  and  fruit;  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  must  be  reliable,  honest  and 
clean;  dwelling  lias  heat,  bath  and  electricity; 
references  required;  state  experience  and  wage 
expected.  II.  L.  W.,  212  Wilson  St.,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  bad  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men.  poultrymeii,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  1’a. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  32,  one  boy  2,  Ger¬ 
man,  wants  position  on  dairy  farm;  take  full 
charge;  life  experience:  wages  or  share;  March 
15  or  later.  ADVERTISER  1313,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  SWEDISH,  married,  all  around 
experience,  registered  stock,  certified  milk, 
mastitis,  Graham  school;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  MAN,  single,  clean  and  sober,  wishes 
job  as  liandy-man,  porter  or  kitelien-man;  un¬ 
derstands  painting.  ADVERTISER  1317.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  37.  WITH  boy  2,  desires  housekeeping 
in  modern  home  of  adults;  go  anywhere  on 
E.  R.  MRS.  NETTIE  WATSON,  Bethel,  Vt. 


POULTR YM AN ,  ALL-AROUND  experience,  col¬ 
lege  training,  single,  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  with  one  or  two  adults,  as  secretary;  com- 
panion-light-liousekeeper,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two;  can  refer  to  A-l  parties  for  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1320,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  manager,  herdsman,  ereamery- 
man,  cheese-maker;  single,  educated,  with 
farm  hand  tools,  wishes  responsible  position  pay¬ 
ing  $50  per  month  and  board;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  man,  German  Ameri¬ 
can,  age  33,  married.  2  children;  dependable, 
trustworthy;  handy  with  tools;  wishes  steady 
work  on  general  farm,  chicken  or  small  dairy. 
ADVERTISER  1323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  HATCHERYMAN,  long  expe¬ 
rience,  have  chick  customers.  ADVERTISER 
1324,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HOLLAND  family  with  2  sons 
wants  to  run  dairy  farm  on  salary,  now  or  in 
Spring.  C.  VERBIEST,  104  North  7th  Street, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATE,  single.  31,  10 

years’  practical  experience;  vegetables,  fruit, 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  1327,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE.  20  years’  experience, 
incubation,  brooding,  batteries,  care  old  or 
young  stock  for  egg  or  meat  production;  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  1328,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE,  TRUSTWORTHY,  married  man, 
wants  position  as  gardener,  caretaker  or  on 
farm;  good  references  from  each  employer;  8 
years  in  last  position;  age  38,  Swedish.  P.  O. 
BOX  317,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced  in 
care  and  feeding,  brooding,  eaponizing,  culling, 
etc.,  desires  position;  reference.  It.  A.  TUR- 
RELL,  R.  D.  1,  New  Milford,  Pa. 


WORKING  EXPERT  manager,  farm,  estate,  ail 
branches;  share  profits.  ADVERTISER  1329, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  SINGLE,  foreman,  life  experi¬ 
enced  garden,  poultry,  horses,  cows,  desires 
responsible  position,  estate  or  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  one  child;  experienced 
market  gardeners,  clean,  honest,  practical ;  no 
tobacco,  sober;  want  position  on  estate  or  farm 
or  will  run  place  on  shares  for  right  people; 
state  particulars;  references  furnished.  WM. 
LEES,  1104  23rd  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER  or  responsible  position;  re¬ 
liable,  married;  satisfaction  proven.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  American  couple,  work  on  estate, 
or  chauffeur;  honest,  practical,  sober,  unques¬ 
tionable  reference;  two  children.  ROBERT 
SELIGER,  Washington  St.,  Camden,  Me. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  or  poultryman, 
wishes  position:  sober  and  dependable:  mar¬ 
ried,  with  small  family.  ADVERTISER  1335, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOREMAN,  or  manager:  Man  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  all  branches  of  farming,  both 
large  and  small;  very  competent  with  pure-bred 
cattle,  handling  of  much  help,  farm  machinery, 
fruit;  hard  worker.  M.  F.,  126  Grove  Street, 
Clifton,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER  familiar  with  all  kinds  of 
livestock,  crop  production  and  ail  phases  of 
the  farming  industry,  desires  a  position;  30 
years’  experience,  and  able  to  give  expert  and 
efficient  service;  wouid  like  to  connect  with  new 
owner  starting  first-class  place,  to  whom  honest 
practical  advice  concerning  the  set-up  would  be 
of  value.  ADVERTISER  1336,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  45.  SINGLE,  wants  job;  good  milker, 
vegetables  and  janitor’s  (steam)  duties.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARMS — Building  and  Loan  Association  in  South 
Jersey  offers  a  few  remaining  farms  at  bar¬ 
gain  prices :  purchaser  gets  commission  usually 
paid  agent;  write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
1252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


95  ACRES,  ROUTE  14,  three  miles  north  Wat¬ 
kins  Glen;  tourists  club-hall,  chickens,  fruit 
land;  reasonable  terms.  MRS.  E.  C.  GABRIEL, 
Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


148-ACRE  VALLEY  dairy-produce  farm;  best 
cultivation,  fine  location,  good  buildings;  price 
half  value;  might  rent;  4%  mortgage.  VALLEY 
LEA,  Box  54,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


149  ACRES  GOOD  soil,  running  water,  125-foot 
basement  barn,  stock,  tools,  new  tractor;  on 
improved  roads.  HENRY  A.  HOWARD,  R.  F.  D. 
3,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


$25  ACRE — 7 Vv>  to  91, 2 -acre  plots,  wooded  land, 
no  swamp,  good  road,  for  poultry,  gardening; 
terms:  also  9-acre  farm,  9-room  house,  near  beau¬ 
tiful  lake.  State  park,  hard  road,  for  Summer 
roomers,  roadside  market,  poultry,  gardening; 
$2,850.  $700  cash,  terms.  SAFRANEK,  R.  4, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FARM,  75  ACRES,  12-room  house,  electricity, 
hard  road,  good  location;  $18,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


150-ACRE  FARM,  10-room  house,  with  improve¬ 
ments;  good  barn,  40  acres  of  pine  and  oak 
timber;  %  mile  on  concrete  road  from  educa¬ 
tional  center  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y. ;  for  particulars 
write  FREDERICK  D.  ORR,  (Administrator), 
R.  D.  3,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


96-AC11E  DAIRY,  new  house,  2  barns,  9  cows, 
one  horse,  30  hens,  all  tools,  electricity;  ma¬ 
cadam  road;  near  Fulton:  $4,500;  sold  to  settle 
estate.  WALTER  WAFFLE,  415  Fifth  St., 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  8-room  house,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  barn,  wagon  house,  2  hen¬ 
houses.  2  brooder  houses,  large  incubator.  F.  B. 
VAN  ALSTYXE,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE1 — Seven-room  bouse.  7  acres  of  land, 
near  Atlantic  City:  must  sell  to  settle  estate; 
$2,700,  worth  double.  BRUCKLER,  6639  N. 
l'airhill  St.,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  farm, 
about  150  acres,  with  or  without  stock  and 
machinery,  65  miles  from  New  York;  buildings 
must  be  in  good  order;  electric  and  plenty  water. 
FRED  FUCHS,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


69-ACRE,  GENESEE  County,  crop  farm;  ma¬ 
cadam  road;  60  acres  tillage,  good  state  of 
fertility;  8-room  house,  natural  gas;  barns  26x76 
and  26x36;  $4,000:  easy  payment  plan.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE: — 258-aere  money-making  dairy  farm 
with  100  bead  of  Federal  accredited,  registered 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys:  retail  400-quart,  13c 
milk  route,  fully  equipped;  located  on  hard-sur¬ 
faced  road  one. mile  from  center  of  city  of  50,000 
population;  old  forest  of  pine,  hemlock  and  hard 
wood;  saw  mill:  spring  water  piped  to  house, 
barns  and  lots;  tillage  land  fertile  and  stoneless; 
shady  pastures  with  springs;  ideal  Summer 
building  sites  near  lake;  owner  wishes  to  retire. 
Address  P.  O.  BOX  59,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT — Farm,  140  acres,  very  productive, 
suitable  large  dairy.  Address  ALEX  HU¬ 
BER,  Neshanie,  N.  J. 

WANTED  TO  LEASE  modern  dairy  farm,  ca¬ 
pacity  forty  bead  or  more;  references  fur¬ 
nished.  H.  P.  GAXTXIER,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

CHICKEN.  BERRY  farm,  buildings,  bungalow, 
conveniences,  cheap;  45  miles  out.  BOX  54, 
Bayshore,  N.  Y. 

FARM  WANTED  to  lease,  with  option  to  buy. 

modern,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm  with  fertile 
pasture  for  50  to  10O  cows;  would  consider  with 
or  without  herd;  reply  giving  rent,  also  best 
sale  price  and  full  detailed  description.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

FLORIDA’S  BEST  FRUIT- — Tree-ripened,  fresh- 
picked,  uneolored  Valencia  oranges  and  seed¬ 
less  grapefruit;  nice  size  of  delicious  flavor;  will 
keep  for  weeks;  bushel  box,  one  kind  or  mixed, 
express  prepaid.  $3;  safe  delivery  guaranteed; 
fruit  that’s  different.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES, 
Orlando,  Florida. 

TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges,  grapefruit 
and  tangerines — sweet,  juicy,  full-flavored;  full 
standard  bushel,  straight  or  assorted,  $1.75  with 
order,  express  charges  collect ;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Tlionotosassa, 
Florida. 

FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges 
or  grapefruit,  not  artificially  colored,  de¬ 
livered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per  bushel. 
THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 

PURE  VERMONT  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.10,  2 
5-pound  pails  $2,  5  pounds  with  comb  $1.25, 
postpaid.  Good  for  kiddies.  FRANK  MAN¬ 

CHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

HONEY  — -  Choice  new  white  clover  $4.80  per 
60-ib.  can,  two  $9.50.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta. 
N.  Y. 

BLACK  WALNUT  kernels.  2  pounds  SI. 25,  post¬ 
paid;  pecan  kernels  $1.35  postpaid;  whole 
black  walnuts  $2.50  for  80-pound  bag;  not  pre¬ 
paid:  fresh,  clean,  high  quality.  H.  F.  STOKE, 
Roanoke,  Virginia. 

GOOD  PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  soft 
sugar  $1.50  per  5-lb.  pail;  delivered  third 
zone.  SCHUYLER  WINSLOW,  Stony  Creek, 
N.  \*. 

HONEY  —  Fine  quality  buckwheat,  liquid  or 
crystallized,  60  lbs.  $4.20.  A.  J.  NORMAN, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2-$l.S0,  6-$4.30:  buckwheat  1  pail  Soe.  2-$1.60, 
6-$3.75;  all  postpaid  third  zone:  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 

FIVE  POUND  PAIL  extra  fancy  honey  $1  post¬ 
paid;  six  pails  $5.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS. 
Buckland,  Mass. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  white  $5,  amber  $4.20,  buck¬ 
wheat  $4.20.  28  lbs.  white  $2.50,  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Choice  pure  Vermont  maple  syrup. 
ERROL  DRIVER,  West  Charleston,  Vermont. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup.  A  No.  1.  $1.85  per  gal¬ 
lon.  ADRIAN  S.  BOLTON,  Burlington  Flats, 
N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  gallon  $2.  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  CLARK  W.  BENTLEY, 
Rupert.  Vermont. 

WHITE  HONEY,  postpaid  third  zone.  5-lb.  pail 
90c,  two  $1.70,  four  $3.  HUGH  GREGG,  El- 
bridge,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar  $1.45,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 

FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-lb.  can  here  clover  $5, 
buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.45;  honey  for  resale.  RAY.  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  X.  Y\ 

Miscellaneous 

COW  AND  HORSE  clippers  sharpened;  enclose 
50c  with  each  set  of  blades  mailed;  factory 
grinding  equipment;  workmanship  guaranteed; 
blades  returned  same  day  received;  established 
1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N.  Sixth 

St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 7,200-egg  Wishbone  incubator,  also 
4.200  Candee;  real  bargains.  HARRY  F. 
PALMER,  Middleport,  N.  Y, 

WANTED — Garden  tractor,  walking  type,  also 
standard  farm  tractor.  REXFORD  SHARP, 
Madison,  N.  J. 

WANTED  — •  Used  sprayer,  or  sprayer  pump; 

must  be  in  good  condition;  capable  of  9  to  12 
gallons  per  minute:  write  full  particulars. 
BURCHELL,  Route  3,  Madison,  Ohio. 

HALL  COAL-BURNING  incubator,  7  sections, 
2,100  egg  capacity,  $S0.  F.  S.  MACKEY, 
Elk  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

HEALTH,  PLEASURE,  for  your  children;  Prot¬ 
estant  country  home:  good  care,  fine  school; 
$6  weekly.  ADVERTISER  1339,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Carrots:  Other  Ways  of 
Preparing 

Carrot  Pudding.  —  One  egg.  one  cup 
granulated  sugar,  one  cup  raisins,  one 
cup  currants,  one  cup  grated  carrots,  one 
cup  raw  potatoes,  one-lialf  cup  cut  nut 
meats,  one-lialf  cup  lard  or  butter,  one- 
lialf  teaspoon  soda  wet  with  water,  two 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  one-lialf  teaspoon 
cloves.  Steam  three  hours.  Brandy, 
foamy  or  butter  sauce  can  be  used  as 
can  also  whipped  cream.  L.  V.  J. 


Carrot  Rings  (All  measurements  level) 
— Two  cups  cooked  shredded  carrots,  two 
beaten  eggs,  1%  cups  grated  American 
cheese,  one  cup  milk,  one  cup  bread 
crumbs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Thor¬ 
oughly  drain  carrots,  add  cheese,  eggs, 
milk,  crumbs  and  seasonings  and  mix. 
Pour  into  well-buttered  ring  mold.  Bake 
in  pan  of  hot  water  until  firm  (about  one 
hour).  Unmold  at  once.  Serve  hot,  (A 
custard  cup  inverted  in  the  center  of  an 
ordinary  pan  makes  a  fine  substitute  for 
a  ring  mold.) 

Rice  Ring  a  la  Marye. — Parboil  lVo 
cups  shredded  carrots  five  minutes  in 
salted  water.  Drain  thoroughly,  add  one 
tablespoon  chopped  onion,  one  cup  cooked 
rice,  one  beaten  egg,  seasoning  to  taste, 
one  cup  grated  American  cheese.  Turn 
into  buttered  ring  mold  and  bake  30  min¬ 
utes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Unmold  and 
serve  hot.  Very  good  with  hot  buttered 
peas  served  in  center. 

Scalloped  Carrots  and  Onions. — Boil 
sliced  and  seasoned  carrots  and  onions 
in  amount  desired.  Place  alternate  layers 
of  vegetables  and  buttered  bread  crumbs 
in  buttered  baking  dish,  until  dish  is  full. 
Pour  hot  cream  (or  top  milk)  over  this  to 
half  fill  dish.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
until  crumbs  are  brown  and  cream  is 
absorbed.  Serve  hot  in  dish  in  which  it 
is  baked. 

Carrot  Salad.  —  One  cup  cold  cooked 
carrots  diced,  one  cup  cold  cooked  beets, 
one  cup  diced  celery,  one  minced  onion, 
one  chopped  hard-boiled  egg.  Mix.  moist¬ 
en  with  your  favorite  salad  dressing,  sea¬ 
son  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper  and  pap¬ 
rika.  Serve  ice  cold  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves 
or  shredded  raw  cabbage. 

MRS.  W.  C.  STORER. 


Carrot  and  Rice  Cutlets. — Two  cups 
cooked  rice,  one  cup  cooked  carrot  pulp, 
one  tablespoon  minced  onion,  one  table¬ 
spoon  milk,  three-fourths  cup  bread 
crumbs,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  egg,  few 
grains  pepper.  Mix  cooked  rice,  carrot 
pulp,  onion,  pepper,  salt,  egg  and  milk 
together.  Form  into  balls  and  shape  into 
cutlets.  Roll  in  crumbs.  Let  stand  a  few 
minutes.  Fry  a  golden  brown.  Serve 
with  apple  or  currant  jelly.  MRS.  E.  s. 


Because  I  do  so  many  things  with  car¬ 
rots  myself,  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  Mrs.  F.  L.  R's  recipes.  I  had  never 
heard  that  they  would  make  your  hair 
curl  but  we  did  get  one  little  daughter  to 
eat  them  “because  they  are  good  for  the 
complexion.” 

The  salad  made  with  lemon  jello  is  a 
favorite  at  our  house.  We  add  nuts  as 
well  as  pineapple  and  call  it  “Golden 
Glow”  salad. 

Here  is  a  variation  of  the  peas  and 
carrots  which  is  filling  and  economical. 
Cut  stewing  lamb  into  serving  sized 
pieces  and  cover  with  boiling  water.  Skim 
when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  add  one  medium 
onion,  chopped  and  as  many  diced  carrots 
as  you  wish.  I  use  as  many  carrots  as 
peas.  When  lamb  and  carrots  are  tender, 
add  canned  peas,  cook  10  minutes  and 
thicken  with  a  little  flour.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  when  about  half  done. 

Jack  Straw  carrots  are  another  popu¬ 
lar  dish.  Cut  six  or  seven  large  carrots 
in  match-like  pieces  and  cook  them  in 
melted  butter,  or  half  butter  and  half 
lard.  Use  one-fourth  cup  fat  and  a  heavy 
saucepan  or  frypan,  with  a  tight  cover. 
Add  carrots  and  season  with  one  teaspoon 
salt  and  one  tablespoon  sugar.  Cover 
closely  and  cook  over  low  heat,  stirring 
often  to  prevent  burning.  When  nearly 
done  add  two  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
(and  these  are  not  half  so  good  without 
it).  Five  minutes  before  serving  pour  in 
one  cup  cream  or  evaporated  milk.  Do 
not  try  to  use  milk,  no  matter  how  rich 
as  it  just  does  not  give  satisfaction.  If 
you  use  evaporated  milk  do  not  let  it 
boil  as  it  sometimes  curdles. 

Autumn  salad  is  made  by  combining 
equal  parts  of  diced  red  apples,  raisins 
and  shredded  carrots.  Celery,  diced,  may 
be  added  for  variety.  Mix  with  dressing, 
mayonnaise  or  boiled,  and  serve  individu¬ 
ally  or  as  a  family  salad. 

Health  salad  is  the  simplest  of  all.  Put 
enough  cleaned,  scraped  carrots  to  make 
two  cups,  through  the  food  chopper,  using 
a  rather  fine  knife.  Squeeze  the  juice 
from  a  lemon  over  the  carrots  and  put 
one-half  through  the  chopper,  rind  and 
all.  Mix  all  together  with  one-half  cup 
sugar.  If  you  like  you  may  put  the  whole 
lemon  through  the  chopper  with  the  car¬ 
rots,  but  that  makes  it  a  little  strong  of 
the  rind. 

I  have  saved  the  best  for  the  last.  This 
salad  I  have  never  eaten  anywhere  ex¬ 
cept  around  here,  but  to  my  mind,  no 
other  carrot  salad  is  as  good.  Combine 
two  cups  chopped  carrots  (put  through 
the  chopper),  one  cup  finely  diced  celery 
and  one-lialf  cup  broken  walnut  meats. 
Mix  with  mayonnaise  or  boiled  dressing. 
This  salad  is  better  mixed  at  least  an 
hour  before  using,  so  that  the  flavors  may 
blend,  MRS,  G.  R.  C.  > 


FAMOUS 

FOR 

SAFETY 


HOW  TO 
BUILD 


firesafe,  long-lasting 
concrete  farm  structures 


FOR  THE  FUTURE 


The  new  1936  Ford  V-8  Stake  Truck  on  the  157-inch  wheelbase 


The  greatest  line  of  farm 
trucks  Ford  has  ever  built 


IN  THE  old  four-cylinder  days, 
farmers  relied  upon  their  Ford 
trucks  as  their  most  dependable 
farm  implements.  With  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  V-8,  farmers  soon 
fonnd  out  that  here  w  as  a  power¬ 
ful,  rugged  modern  truck  as  easy 
on  the  pocketbook  as  the  old 
four-cylinder  Ford. 

The  1936  Ford  V-8  Trucks  are 
the  greatest  farm  trucks  that  ever 
bore  the  Ford  name.  There  are 
no  experiments,  no  untried  fea¬ 
tures  in  them.  They  have  been 
PROVED  BY  THE  PAST  in  millions 
of  miles  of  farm  hauling,  over 
all  kinds  of  roads,  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  And  farmers  now 


acknowledge  them  outstanding 
in  economy  and  reliability,  as 
well  as  in  performance. 

This  year,  they  have  been  IM¬ 
PROVED  FOR  THE  FUTURE.  See 
the  1936  Ford  V-8  Trucks.  Ac¬ 
cept  your  Ford  dealer’s  invita¬ 
tion  for  an  44on-the-job”  test  on 
your  own  farm,  with  your  own 
loads  .  .  .  and  find  out  what  V-8 
Performance  and  V-8  Economy 
will  do  for  you.  ‘That’s  the  test 
that  tells  the  tale. 

•  A  special  farmer  credit  service 
is  available  through  the  Au¬ 
thorized  Ford  Finance  Plans  of 

Universal  Credit  Company, 


THE  1936 


TRUCKS  AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 


Concrete  is  permanent  and 
firesafe;  improves  working 
conditions,  increases  produc¬ 
tiveness  and  gives  you  real 
pride  in  your  place. 

Our  72-page  book, “Plans  for 
Concrete  Farm  Buildings,” 
gives  detailed  information  on 
how  to  mix, form,  reinforce  and 
place  concrete.  Shows  plans 
for  all  types  of  farm  buildings 
— dairy  and  cattle  barns,  hog 
and  poultry  houses,  grain  bins 
and  corn  cribs,  ice  houses  and 
smoke  houses — farm  houses, 
too.  Write  for  free  copy. 

You  can  build  these  improve¬ 
ments  yourself.  Or  get  a  con¬ 
crete  contractor.  Your  cement 
dealer  can  put  you  in  touch 
with  a  good  concrete  builder. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K2b-16,  347  Madison  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M2b-10,  1528  Walnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Famous  Unadilla  Silo 
with  features  like  the 
safe  and  easy  door  front 
ladder  in  best  grade  Oregon 
Fir  can  be  purchased  at  unu¬ 
sually  low  prices.  Write  today 
for  Unadilla  catalog  and  ex¬ 
tra  discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders,  also  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Nows  the  time  to  beat  higher  prices.  Our 
present  low  dlreet-from-factory  prices  will 
hold  until  material  on  hand  is  gone.  Bin  sav¬ 
ings  for  the  early  buyer.  Write  today  for  prices 
and  literature  showing  all  eight  types  of 
Cralne  Quality  SUos. 

CRAINE,  Inc..  30  Taft  St..  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


A.  low  JJ  &  JT  Wo#(|  ^ 

to  you  at  factory  prices, 
units  for  farmers.  Saws 
wood,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
ble  and  shingle  attachments. 
Mandrels.  Pulleys.  Boxes.  Fly 
Wheels,  Feed  Mills.  FREE 
CATALOG.  Ask  about  our  Auto 
Power  Unit,  using  your  truck  or 
auto  to  develop  10  to  20 -belt  h.p.  -  - 

IIERTZT.ER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


?U«n\e  SILO— yet  save  $20  4 

to  3>5U  I  1  fnrty-three  years’  expe¬ 
rience  plus  exclusive  patented  £ea-~ 
tures  yields  outstanding  value. 
Quotations  on  request.  Act  quickly  I 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO.  £ 

Deflt-  K  Frederick.  Md.  i 

Case  Doweled  Stave  Silo 

18  x  36,  capacity  200  tons.  Price  $400.  Will  not  twistg-. 
lean  or  blow  down.  Any  size  made  on  orders.  Writo-w 

JAMES  S,  CASE,  Box  7‘i,  Colchester,  Conn 


BY  THE  PAST 
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7b<  K  l'  R  A  L  NEW-YORKER 


A  FKU1T  grower,  I  am  bringing  up 
the  old  .subject  of  Baldwin  spot.  l’n- 
fortunately,  this  disease  affects  Nortli- 
ern  Spy  as  badly  as  it  does  Baldwin, 
also  Stayman  Winesap  to  a  small  de¬ 
gree.  1  am  wondering  if  any  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  developed  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  help.  Apparently 
weather  conditions,  or  dry  seasons  do 
not  affect;  it,  since  1034  was  extremely  dry  in  this 
locality  and  1035  was  considerably  wetter,  but  Baldwin 
spot  was  very  prevalent  on  both  Baldwin  and  Spy  ap¬ 
ples.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  small-sized 
apples  are  the  least  affected.  w.  e.  c. 

Jamestown,  Pa. 

W.  C.  C.  has  come  out  frankly  with  a  very  difficult 
question  concerning  which  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  and  about  which  very  little  really  helpful 
information  seems  to  be  available.  There  is  evident¬ 
ly  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble 
which  not  one  has  yet  worked  out.  When  people 
disagree  and  when  the  answer  is  not  easily  forth¬ 
coming,  it  usually  means  that  there  is  some  under¬ 
lying  factor  not  yet  discovered.  At  all  events,  what 
W.  C.  C.  says  is  all  too  true,  namely,  that  whereas 
the  trouble  is  supposed  to  be  a  water  relation,  yet 
the  trouble  is  found  in  wet  years,  in  dry  years,  on 
light  soils,  on  heavy  soils,  and  so  on  and  on  in  a 
baffling  array  of  combinations. 

'file  most  recent  thought  is  that  Win¬ 
ter  injury  to  the  roots  and  to  the  water 
conducting  tissues  of  the  trees  may  be 
very  important  in  upsetting  the  water 
relations  in  both  Baldwin  and  North¬ 
ern  Spy  trees.  The  Baldwin,  of  course, 
was  badly  injured  by  cold,  and  North¬ 
ern  Spy  is  very  subject  to  injury  in  the 
crotches.  Those  who  pursue  this  line 
of  thought  say  that  an  ax  applied  at 
the  trunk  is  the  only  real  cure  if  Bald¬ 
win  spot  is  had ! 

The  general  recommendation  still 
stands,  however,  that  trees  which  are 
in  good  growing  condition,  in  good 
soil  and  under  good  orchard  manage¬ 
ment  are  likely  to  have  less  Baldwin 
spot  than  others.  Yet  the  writer 
should  like  to  ask  the  same  question 
as  does  W.  C.  C.,  “what  is  the  answer, 
and  who  knows?”  Are  there  any 
growers  who  have  had  experience  in 
combating  this  trouble  and  who  would 
take  the  time  to  enumerate  their  expe¬ 
riences  and  pass  them  along  to  the 
rest  of  us? 


Ansivered  by  H .  B,  Tukey 

ing  orchard  which  produces  heavy  crops  biennially 
when  the  markets  are  full. 

For  comparison,  you  may  be  interested  to  know- 
some  actual  yield  records.  A  number  of  Western 
New  f  ork  apple  orchards  on  good  soil  have  averaged 
123  bushels  per  acre  over  a  period  of  years.  Other 
orchards  have  averaged  85  to  95  bushels  per  acre. 
There  are  some  orchards  that  may  go  as  high  as  800 
bushels  per  acre  for  single  crops,  and  the  writer  has 
seen  a  10-acre  block  of  Rome  Beauty  trees  that  aver¬ 
aged  1.728  bushels  per  acre  in  one  season. 

As  to  spraying,  the  amount  of  materials  depends 
a  good  deal  upon  the  kind  of  spraying  that  is  done 
and  size  of  the  tree.  Experiment  Station  workers 
figure  on  six  to  eight  gallons  to  a  tree  per  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  thorough  job.  As  to  lime-sulphur  versus 
oil,  it  depends  entirely  upon  what  you  are  aiming 
at.  If  it  is  a  question  solely  of  leaf-roller,  then  a 
lubricating  oil  spray  of  high  concentration  would  be 
the  thing.  It  it  is  a  case  of  rosy  aphis,  you  might 
well  consider  a  tar  wash,  and  so  on.  The  best  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  get  in  touch  with  your  local  Farm 


Earth,  as  absolute,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

We  do  have  the  statement  made  in  Genesis  sixth 
chapter.  "There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those 
da.A  s.  And  the  Bible  tells  us  that  some  men  at¬ 
tained  to  great  age.  Perhaps  we  should  not  smile 
too  plainly  at  the  boy  who  believed  Jack  and  the 
giants  were  real,  or  the  girl  who  wants  to  think  that 
8anta  Plans  comes  into  the  home  by  way  of  the 
chimney. 

There  are  men  who  can  take  an  ordinary  stone, 
a  hammer  and  chisel,  turn  their  imagination  loose 
and  produce,  almost  giant  animals  of  past  ages. 
Sometimes  we  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
that  advanced  education,  find  it  difficult  to  follow 
after  with  implicit  faith. 

It  does  not  require  a  vivid  imagination  to  realize 
that  there  are  giants  on  the  earth  in  these  days. 
Breat  giants  who  live  in  cities  and  towns,  and  they 
come  down  out  of  the  mountains  of  security  where 
they  live,  and  carry  off  the  cattle  and  other  animals, 
the  grain  and  often  the  farms  and  homes  in  which 
people  live.  They  also  take  away  the  children  and 
the  older  boys  and  girls,  and  they  are  never  seen 
again  by  those  who  loved  and  reared  them. 

We  know  these  giants  by  different 
names,  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  of  them  we  flee  from  in  terror 
when  we  see  them  approaching,  and 
others  we  permit  to  live  near  us,  even 
to  enter  our  homes  and  make  little  ef¬ 
fort  to  destroy  them.  Some  of  these 
modern  giants  are  more  destructiv 
than  the  older  ones  whom  we  fear 
much. 


<* 

SO 


GRAFTING  THE  APPLE 
ON  THE  PEAR 

Last  Spring  I  did  some  grafting  with 
good  results.  1  had  a  large  pear  tree 
which  never  had  any  fruit  blossoms.  This 
1  grafted  with  four  different  kinds  of  ap¬ 
ples.  The  grafts  grew  about  40  inches 
long.  E.  c.  D. 

Napoleon,  Ohio. 

it  is  perfectly  possible  to  graft  the 
apple  onto  the  pear,  and  also  the  pear 
onto  ilie  apple,  but  the  combination  is 
not  good  and  is  likely  to  be  short-lived. 

The  writer  has  seen  some  pears  of 
the  Cayuga  variety  which  were  grown 
on  the  apple.  The  Cayuga  tree  was  greatly  dwarfed, 
fame  into  bearing  early,  and  developed  some  re¬ 
markably  large  and  handsome  fruits.  Cayuga  on 
French  pear  loots  is  likely  to  be  late  in  coming  into 
bearing.  Apparently  this  variety  had  benefited  by 
dwarfing,  even  to  the  extreme  dwarfing  which  the 
apple  conveys. 

As  a  general  proposition,  however,  one  should 
expect  that  unions  between  the  apple  and  pear  are 
so  extreme  as  to  be  short-lived. 


APPLE  YIELDS  AND  OTHER  QUESTIONS 

1  have  recently  acquired  a  fruit  farm  in  Dutchess 
County.  There  are  2,500  bearing  trees,  mostly  apples. 
Last  year  we  harvested  7,000  barrels  of  apples.  Do  you 
consider  that  a  good  yield?  Can  you  briefly  outline  a 
convenient  manner  in  which  I  can  estimate  the  amount 
of  spray  material  required  to  properly  protect  my  trees 
— whether  lime-sulphur  or  oil  is  best  for  early  spraying, 
and  the  most  practical  method  of  pruning  a  bearing  or¬ 
chard?  It  seems  to  me  that  most  pruners  cut  away 
loo  much  wood.  c.  s.  t. 

New  York. 

You  ha  ;e,  indeed,  secured  a  very  good  yield  of  ap¬ 
ples,  if  you  have  picked  7.0<}0  barrels  from  2,500 
trees.  Of  course  your  figures  are  for  just  one  year. 
The  real  answer  to  production  is  how  much  fruit  the 
irees  will  produce  year  after  year.  There  is  often 
more  money  in  the  light  yielding  orchard  which  pro¬ 
duces  some  fruit  in  an  off  year,  than  ;  heavy  yield- 


•  j  ,  ,  ,>  ,  „  .  .  ,  C.  Allen,  from  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  X. 

1  n,s  uuncli  oj  barred  hocks  is  enthusiastic  about  a  drinking  fountain  hist  tilled  icilli 
sour  milk.  They  know  that  is  good  for  them. 

Bureau  Agent  and  Spray  Service  and  begin  working 
at  the  fine  point  of  the  game.  It  will  pay  you  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  dividends  to  do  so. 

As  to  pruning,  here  again  there  is  no  blanket  an¬ 
swer.  Generally  speaking,  the  idea  in  pruning  a 
young  tree  is  to  prune  just  as  little  as  possible  and 
yet  have  a  nicely  shaped  tree.  If  the  orchard  has 
come  into  bearing,  the  job  is  to  keep  the  trees  pro¬ 
ducing  high-quality  fruit  of  good  size,  finish  and 
color.  This  often  means  detailed  pruning  and  elimi¬ 
nation  of  weak  spurs  and  wood  of  thin  diameter. 

Often,  too,  a  few  cuts  in  the  top  of  the  tree  to  let 
in  light  will  be  found  helpful  when  trees  are  thick. 


There  Were  Giants  in  Those  Days 

Very  many  have  read  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  and  his  giant  bean  stalk  that  grew  in  a 
night.  It  seemed  so  very  real  that  at  times  we  al¬ 
most  believed  it  to  be  true.  Perhaps  there  were 
giants. 

Science  tells  us  of  the  great  animals  that  lived 
many  million  years  ago,  and  they  attempt  to  prove 
it  to  us.  it  may  be  that  all  but  those  primitive 
souls,  who  were  taught  that:,  “In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,”  accept  all  these 
statements  of  those  who  love  to  dig  into  the  realms 
of  the  past  years,  and  the  hidden  recesses  of  Mother 


One  of  these  giants  who  has  been  in 
the  world  a  long  time  is  Old  Mars.  1 
need  not  tell  you  about  him.  You  may 
read  the  story  of  his  life,  and  the  ruin 
which  follows  in  his  path,  in  your  his¬ 
tories.  Another  giant  which  mankind 
has  permitted  to  carry  away  cattle  and 
homes  and  children  for  many  years,  is 
Old  Booze.  1  don't  need  to  write  of  the 
destruction  and  wrecked  lives  and 
homes  to  be  laid  at  bis  door.  You  may 
know  something  of  his  utter  disregard 
for  those  of  wealth,  or  poverty,  bright 
intellects  or  those  of  weaker  minds, 
those  who  occupy  high  positions  or 
those  in  lower  walks  of  life.  lie  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Nothing  can  be 
recorded  in  his  favor.  He  never  did  a 
kind  deed  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  yet  we  allow  him  to  live  on 
through  the  years  and  centuries,  and 
there  is  no  .Tack  with  the  courage  and 
wisdom  to  destroy  him. 

Then  there  are  more  modern  giants. 
Some  of  these  were  not  so  dangerous  is 
their  youth,  and  men  learned  to  live 
with  them  without  much  fear  as  their 
depredations  were  not  a  serious  bur¬ 
den.  Unfortunately  men  learned  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  this  giant,  at  first,  not 
realizing  his  danger  until  there  was  a 
family  of  them.  Possibly  these  giants  are  most 
dreaded  of  all.  They  wear  different  clothes  but  we 
may  easily  recognize  them.  They  are  all  descend¬ 
ants  of  Old  Taxeatus.  While  not  much  more  than 
two  thousand  years  old,  the  family  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  oppressive  of  all  the  giants. 

Some  of  these  modern  giants  have  become  so 
powerful,  so  destructive  of  property,  life,  and  all 
that  is  worth  while  in  living,  that,  unless  there  is  a 
giant  killer  soon,  with  the  courage  to  climb  these 
bean-stalk  and  explore  the  homes  of  these  mon¬ 
sters  and  kill  them,  they  will  soon  destroy  us  all. 
Some  of  these  giants  you  may  know  as  Old  Graft, 
Racketeer  and  Greed.  They  are  all  sons  of  Selfish¬ 
ness  and  their  mother  Dishonor. 

Some  of  the  descendants  of  this  family  still  strive 
fo  retain  the  clothes  of  respectability.  They  live 
among  us  in  fine  homes  and  wear  fine  clothes  taken 
from  the  backs  of  gentle  sheep,  but  they  have  in 
(heir  bodies  the  hearts  of  wolves.  lake  the  wolves, 
many  of  these  run  in  packs,  which  they  may  term 
associations,  as  it  sounds  better,  but  for  them  all 
outside  the  pack,  are  legitimate  prey,  and  exists  for 
their  comfort  and  sustenance. 

Sometimes  there  are  within  these  packs  those  with 
kindly  hearts  who  would  break  away  from  the  packs 
if  they  had  the  courage,  but  lacking  this  they  cori 
thine  on,  often  despised  (Continued  on  Page  149) 


Questions  About  Horticultural  Matters 
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Through  Nine  Southern  States 

Making  a  rush  business  trip  of  10  days  by  rail 
through  nine  Southern  States  in  January  gives  an 
entire  change  and  surprise  to  a  northerner  making 
Lis  first  trip  of  this  kind.  It  means  a  shaking-up  in 
a  Pullman  berth  every  night,  meals  snatched  here 
and  there,  and  not  much  time  for  sight-seeing  at  any 
one  place,  but  plenty  of  variety  anyway. 

The  South  begins  at  Washington,  where  the  su¬ 
burban  people  live  partly  in  Maryland  and  partly  in 
Virginia  and  where  many  faithful  southerners  find 
SOod  government  jobs.  Appearance  of  the  city  has 
become  far  more  dignified  the-  past  three  years.  Now 
the  scattering  government  offices  have  been  moved 
to  the  great  new  granite  buildings  along  wide  ave¬ 
nues.  The  new  agricultural  building  covers  a  wide 
city  block  on  a  low  hill,  near  the  monument  grounds. 
Stories  are  told  of  visitors  getting  lost  among  the 
scores  of  corridors  and  passages,  all  nearly  alike  and 
hard  to  make  connections  with,  especially  in  the 
evening.  About  the  whole  list  of  “Who’s  Who  in 
Farming”  may  be  met  here  at  one  time  or  another. 

Government  Civil  Service  employes  average  some¬ 
thing  below  $1,500  a  year,  including  everybody  from 
messengers  to  the  higher-ups.  It  is  an  old  saying 
that  “few  die  and  none  resign.”  Most  government 
jobs  offer  no  great  chance  of  fame  or  fortune,  but 
in  the  old  established  departments  they  have  been 
more  secure  than  many  other  kinds  of  work  during 
the  hard  times. 

Across  the  Potomac  the  actual  South  begins,  and 
soon  the  human  scene  becomes  a  little  more  easy¬ 
going,  as  the  train  moves  southward  down  to  Rich¬ 
mond.  a  busy,  well-built  city  and  market  center  for 
thousands  of  rich,  rolling  farm  acres  producing 
grain,  tobacco,  livestock  and  some  fruit,  although 
the  main  fruit  sections  are  northward  along  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  and  mountain  slopes,  home  of 
the  York,  Pippin,  Winesap  and  Stayman. 

Farther  down  in  the  southeastern  corner,  near  the 
North  Carolina  line,  is  Norfolk,  a  great  section  for 
early  truck.  The  growers  were  hard  hit  this  Win¬ 
ter  by  damage  to  spinach  and  kale.  Usually  the 
Winters  are  mild  enough  to  carry  such  crops  through 
iu  a  salable  condition.  They  are  shipping  a  good 
many  carloads  anyhow.  They  will  ship  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  green  beans,  peas,  cabbage,  potatoes,  toma¬ 
toes  and  the  rest  in  Spring  and  Summer.  The  soil  is 
a  fine  black,  sandy  and  mucky  loam,  somewhat  like 
the  drained  muck  lands  of  Central  New  York.  The 
soil  is  highly  fertilized  and  worked  by  tractors  and 
colored  help.  Norfolk  is  on  the  northern  edge  of 
the  cotton  section,  but  the  weevil  thrives  as  it  does 
in  the  Far  South.  There  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  swamps  near  by.  It  extends  well  into  North 
Carolina.  There  is  a  rough  but  fairly  dry  walk  of 
1”  miles  to  the  center,  where  there  is  a  good-size 
lake.  Hunters  find  deer,  bears,  squirrels  and  fish. 
In  old  times  runaway  slaves  used  the  swamp  as  a 
hideout,  and  not  so  long  ago  moonshiners  throve 
there.  Norfolk  is  hot  in  Summer,  but  there  are  some 
good  Summer  shore  resorts,  such  as  1  irginia  Reach 
nearby,  and  those  attract  many  northern  visitors. 

Next  move  southward  is  Raleigh.  N.  C..  an  old  and 
quiet  city  with  attractive  features  distinctly  its  own, 
and  the  Civil  War  atmosphere  still  perceptible,  as 
shown  by  the  statues  and  historical  museums.  The 
city  has  a  good  trade  with  tobacco,  livestock,  pea¬ 
nut  and  cotton  growers.  A  night  train  through 
South  Carolina  brings  us  to  Atlanta.  Ga.,  the  most 
hustling  of  southern  cities  with  busy  business  blocks, 
large  public  buildings  and  rapidly  growing  popula¬ 
tion.  The  location  is  high  enough  to  provide  a  cool 
Summer  climate.  “Need  a  light  blanket  practically 
every  night,”  said  a  citizen  who  had  moved  from  the 
North.  “Wouldn’t  live  anywhere  else;  just  right  all 
year  round.”  That  may  be  generally  the  case  but 
there  was  a  great  ice  storm  in  January  which 
broke  down  most  of  the  wires  and  caused  heavy 
damage.  Another  night  on  the  Pullman  brings  us  to 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  not  much  of  a  farm  city  and 
suffering  severely  from  the  depression  of  the  past 
few  years  in  the  steel  industry.  There  was  more  evi¬ 
dence  of  unemployment  hei’e  than  in  most  other 
large  southern  cities.  Nature’s  stores  of  iron  and 
coal  made  this  city  grow  so  fast  in  good  times  that 
the  slogan,  “Magic  City  of  the  South,”  was  adopted. 
The  steel  business  is  doing  better  lately  and  prob¬ 
ably  Birmingham  will  have  another  spell  of  rapid 
growth,  because  it  is  especially  well  placed  for  low 
cost  manufacturing  of  steel  and  iron  goods.  Another 
jaunt  of  a  few  hundred  miles  brings  us  to  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  the  capital  of  the  State,  an  old  town 
settled  first  by  northern  people.  Mild  and  sunny 
midwinter  weather  makes  a  visitor  long  to  stay 
awhile  and  take  in  the  sunshine  like  a  cat  in  a  store 
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window — not  a  bad  place  to  spend  the  Winter  among 
quiet,  well-behaved,  pleasant  people. 

One  more  night  by  train  takes  us  down  near  the 
tip  of  Louisiana,  where  New  Orleans  sets  before 
the  Great  River,  which  is  as  wide  as  a  lake  here  and 
is  called  a  harbor.  The  most  foreign  of  large  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  half  of  it  is  more  French  than  English  in 
appearance,  and  shows  its  former  Spanish  and 
French  ownership  in  fine  old  houses  and  public  build¬ 
ings.  The  city  is  built  on  low  wet  land  and  the 
weather  is  often  hot  and  muggy,  showing  80  degrees 
at  times  during  the  January  visit.  Many  people  were 
working  in  their  shirtsleeves,  while  the  traveler 
sweltered  in  northern  Winter  clothes.  Grass  and 
palms  were  flourishing  in  the  parks.  There  was 
plenty  of  fresh  garden  truck  in  the  markets.  The 
city  centers  in  a  region  of  rice,  cotton,  sugar  and 
truck  crops.  There  is  also  a  great  area  of  flooded 
marshland  abounding  in  wild  game,  but  providing 
rather  dismal  scenery  each  side  of  the  track  as  we 
rushed  northward  across  Louisiana  and  then  over  a 
rather  low,  level  farming  region  through  Mississippi 
up  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  Riding  on  the  Pan-American, 
one  of  the  fancy  trains  with  radios,  chefs,  libraries, 
lounge  room  and  individual  sleeping  rooms  instead 
of  standard  Pullman  berths.  It  travels  fast  and  a 
few  hours  brings  us  400  miles  to  Memphis,  a  great 
cotton  trading  center  on  a  bluff  above  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Men  in  dealers’  offices  are  pulling  over  sam¬ 
ples  comparing  color  and  length  of  fiber  and  dis¬ 
cussing  terms  with  intending  buyers.  The  Winter 
climate  in  Memphis  and  the  rest  of  Southern  Ten¬ 
nessee  seems  at  the  time  rather  like  a  pleasant 
northern  Spring.  It  is  possibly  one  of  the  best  all- 
year  climates  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  It  is 
near  the  famous  Tennessee  Valley  project  and  the 
citizens  are  on  edge  lest  the  work  be  stopped  to¬ 
gether  along  with  the  heavy  pay  rolls  now  going  to 
the  trading  territory  of  Tennessee  cities. 

Nashville,  some  distance  north  and  east,  is  higher 
and  cooler,  and  Louisville  still  farther  north  is  not 
far  from  Cincinnati,  being  at  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Middle  South.  Louisville  is  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River,  which  looks  nearly  as  wide  as  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  at  Memphis,  although  the  Great  River  down 
there  has  swallowed  the  Ohio  and  several  other  big- 
streams  and  is  a  mile  wide  at  that  point.  Louisville 
escaped  some  of  the  troubles  of  the  South  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  near  the  Blue  grass  farming  region. 
Livestock  and  tobacco  have  done  well  and  the  city’s 
trade  kept  up.  The  country  from  here  to  Lexing¬ 
ton  is  attractive,  green,  rolling  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
farm  land,  with  many  good  farm  buildings.  Some 
of  the  fancy  farms  are  mainly  play  grounds  for  rich 
owners.  Others  are  samples  of  excellent  business 
farming. 

Soon  we  climbed  the  mountain  passes  into  West 
Virginia  and  out  of  the  Sunny  South,  sorry  to  leave 
the  mild  Winter  climate,  the  friendly  people,  good 
food  and  the  park-like  farming  regions.  g.  b.  f. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

The  hibernating  habits  of  insects  furnish  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  subject  for  study.  When  we 
know  the  life  habits  of  the  bug.  we  are  well  on  the 
way  toward  understanding  control  methods,  but 
apart  from  all  that  comes  the  keen  interest  of  the 
seeker  after  knowledge  of  Nature’s  secrets. 

For  instance,  I  know  now  that  the  Mexican  bean 
beetle  has  its  limits  of  both  heat  and  cold.  A  very 
cold  Winter  means  few  survivors  and  a  very  hot 
Summer  kills  the  eggs  so  that  few  hatch  for  late 
broods.  Thus  one  may  plant  late  string  beans  in 
comfort. 

1  never  fail  to  wonder  at  the  extreme  toughness 
of  these  hibernating  insects.  One  would  think  that 
below  zero  weather  with  nothing  but  a  thin  blanket 
of  leaves  or  grass  would  freeze  all  insect  life,  but  a 
supposedly  tender  bug  will  survive  and  be  ready  for 
business  the  next  Spring.  How  they  live  in  the  dor¬ 
mant  stage  is  beyond  me,  but  live  they  do  without 
eating  or  drinking  and  probably  with  little  or  any 
breathing  or  blood  circulation. 

I  like  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  insect 
life  prepares  for  Winter  months.  A  most  enjoyable 
hour  was  spent  in  watching  a  fat  tomato  worm  dig 
a  hole  for  hibernation.  A  clumsy  and  apparently 
helpless  worm  with  no  digging  tools  whatever  dug  a 
rather  deep  hole  in  rather  hard  ground  but  only 
after  prodigious  effort  and  much  squirming.  Then 
the  mystery  began,  a  mystery  which  I  can  never 
solve  for  that  clumsy  worm  built  a  strong,  brown 
casing  in  which  to  spend  the  Winter  after  lining  the 
hole  with  waterproof  silk,  soft  and  warm.  Not  only 
that  but  built  a  jug  handle  on  that  casing  to  hold 
the  long,  slender  tongue  of  the  coming  moth.  Next 
Spring  it  came  out  a  gorgeous  moth,  the  Sphinx 
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moth,  if  you  please,  called  that  because  it  has  a 
death’s  head  on  each  wing,  a  moth  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  a  humming-bird  as  it  hovers  over  the 
flowers  with  rapidly  beating  wings.  And  look  how 
wise  Nature  is  for  the  eggs  hatch  so  late  there  are 
sure  to  be  tomato  plants  ready  for  eating. 

I  judge  that  the  potato  bug  squeezes  his  body  dry 
in  late  Fall  so  he  cannot  freeze  during  Winter,  but 
how  does  it  know  just  when  to  come  out  and  how 
does  it  know  that  we  have  moved  the  potato  patch  to 
another  locality  which  never  grew  potatoes  before? 

I  wonder  how  insects  communicate  with  each 
other,  for  they  unquestionably  do.  The  human  ear  is 
a  poor  sound  catcher  with  very  limited  range. 
Sounds  too  high,  too  low,  too  coarse,  too  fine  are 
not  distinguished  by  our  ears.  Thus  the  ants  may 
have  a  language  and  use  it  too  without  our  being 
able  to  hear  it  because  of  our  limitations. 

Hibernation  has  its  utilitarian  side.  We  know 
that  the  codling-moth  spends  the  Winter  under  the 
rough  bark  of  trees  which  gives  us  two  control 
weapons.  I  question  the  practice  of  hoeing  off  the 
rough  bark  of  trees  as  nature  always  knows  just 
what  she  is  doing  and  she  put  that  rough  bark  there 
for  some  useful  purpose,  probably  protection  against 
Winter  blasts.  It  would  seem  that  a  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  of  tree  trunks  when  applying  the  dormant  spray 
in  early  Spring  should  help  especially  if  we  use  an 
oil  spray  as  oil  or  grease  of  any  kind  is  fatal  to 
insect  life.  But  lime-sulphur  should  be  good,  too, 
as  it  is  a  contact  spray  as  well  as  a  fungicide  if 
used  in  a  very  strong  solution. 

Getting  back  to  insect  life,  a  square  foot  of  lawn 
in  Summer  i*eveals  a  fascinating  picture  of  a  Lilli¬ 
putian  world  inhabited  by 'tiny  creatures  and  replete 
with  all  the  joy  and  grief  of  our  greater  world. 
Those  short  grass  stems  are  mammoth  trees  to  the 
tiny  ants,  the  little  spiders,  the  plant  lice,  the  baby 
grasshoppers  and  other  insects.  I  sometimes  lie  on 
the  grass,  head  propped  up  with  elbows  and  watch 
life  as  it  is  lived  in  this  Lilliputian  world. 

The  dark  tragedy  of  the  strong  devouring  the 
weak  takes  place  before  my  eyes  as  a  gorgeous  lady- 
bug  pounces  upon  an  aphid  to  make  a  juicy  meal. 
An  ant  tackles  a  load  too  heavy  to  drag  and  goes  for 
help,  returning  shortly  with  several  companions  who 
struggle  with  might  and  main  to  conquer  at  last,  al¬ 
though  the  road  led  through  a  tangle  of  mammoth 
trees  and  awful  hills. 

So  my  square  foot  of  lawn  becomes  a  moving  pic¬ 
ture  of  all  that  human  life  knows.  Love,  courtship, 
marriage,  the  mystery  of  reproduction,  joy,  grief, 
despair,  tragedy,  death,  the  eternal  struggle  for  food, 
long  journeys,  even  playtimes  for  insects  do  play  and 
have  a  great  time  doing  it.  Before  my  eyes  forbade, 

T  watched  tiny  bugs  apparently  playing  leap-frog  and 
having  a  mighty  good  time. 

Did  you  say  the  farm  was  so  dull?  Did  you  com¬ 
plain  that  there  was  nothing  to  do,  nothing  of  inter¬ 
est?  Who  knows  but  that  the  pathway  to  greatness 
begins  right  at  the  door  of  the  old  farm  home.  Cer¬ 
tainly  what  we  now  know  about  the  hibernating 
habits  of  insects  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of 
knowledge.  Name  and  fame  awaits  the  one  who 
will  add  to  that  knowledge,  and  the  farm  is  the 
premier  laboratory  in  which  to  acquire  that  knowl¬ 
edge.  Hoptoads  may  easily  be  taught  to  come  at  call 
but  where  do  they  spend  the  Winter?  I  kuow  but  do 
you?  Where  do  frogs  go  in  Winter  time?  What 
becomes  of  the  crickets,  ants,  grasshoppers,  bumble¬ 
bees,  that  last  a  most  interesting  tale.  Do  butter¬ 
flies  spin  cocoons,  or  rather  do  the  worms  which  will 
become  butterflies  spin  cocoons?  How  does  a  big, 
fat,  clumsy  worm  construct  that  lovely,  tough,  wa¬ 
terproof  cocoon  of  spun  silk?  Could  a  man  do  that? 
Man  has  fingers;  the  worm  has  a  mouth  and  no 
other  aid.  yet  study  one  of  those  cocoons  and  won¬ 
der!  I  have  never  caught  a  worm  actually  spinning 
one,  have  you?  Have  you  ever  watched  the  moth 
crawl  out  and  held  it  on  your  finger  while  its  wings 
expand?  Why  yes,  folks,  there  are  some  things  yet 
undiscovered,  a  fascinating  field  of  exploration 
right  in  the  dooryard  of  the  old  farm.  And  so  life 
grows,  fuller,  richer,  more  interesting,  broader.  We 
gradually  grow  nearer  to  Goil.  not  a  punishing  God 
to  fear,  but  a  wise  and  loving  God  who  made  all 
these  things  and  wishes  us  to  read  his  great  book 
spread  out  before  us,  the  book  of  Nature ! 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  l.  b.  reber. 

It.  N.-Y. — There  is  one  near  the  garden  tree  under 
which  we  sometimes  sit  for  a  brief  “resting  spell” 
in  Summer.  On  one  side  of  it  are  always  a  dozen 
or  more  small  flies,  hovering  in  the  air  and  never 
alighting  so  far  as  we  can  see.  What  they  get  out 
of  it  is  too  much  for  us.  Once  under  this  tree  we 
saw  a  “measuring  worm"  go  around  the  edge  of  a 
wash  dish  16  times.  Then  it  calmly  quit  and  went 
its  way. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DON’T  FEED  YOUR 


MILK  CHECK  TO  THE  COWS  ! 
Grow  Your  Own  Dairy  Feed  ! 

Save  your  milk  cheek  for  the  things  that  you  have  been  wanting  to 
buy.  You  can  grow  an  acre  of  Cayuga  Soy  Beans  nearly  as  cheaply  as 
an  acre  of  barley  or  oats.  Ground  with  home-grown  grain,  Cayuga 
Soy  Beans  supply  the  protein  to  make  a  perfect  dairy  ration.  Our 
Catalog  gives  details. 

Certified  Alpha  Barley,  Cornellian  Oats,  29-3  Hybrid 
Silage  Corn,  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  and  Early  Cornell 
1 1  Corn,  Golden  Cross  Sweet  Corn  and  Garden  Seeds. 
Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Catalog  Today. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS,  Box  5,  HALL,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Finger  Lakes 


■HARRIS  SffDS 

BEST  FOR  NORTHERN  GARDENS 

We  specialize  in  breeding  and  growing  the  finest  early  strains  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short.  Such 
seed  is  vigorous  and  hardy  giving  better  results  wherever  grown. 

Be  Sure  To  Try 

HARRIS’  NEW  HARDY  CARNATION 

Rivals  greenhouse  carnations  in  size  and  fragrance.  Vivid 
colors,  blooms  early  in  summer,  easily  grown  from  seed. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  I  1  pkt-  HardY  Carnation:  1  pkt.  IE. 

OrCVIHL  vrrtn  .  Annual  Pinks— both  for  .  .  .  ,3C 

Send  Today  for  Our  FREE  Catalogue  ! 


Market  Gardeners  and 


If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for 
Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  35,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


__  World’s  most  popu¬ 
lar  Cabbage,  enough  seeds 
|  for  250  plants,  FREE  with 
Maule’s  Seed  Book.  Sena 
Se  for  postage.  Or,  tend  $1 
for  i/2  lb.  postpaid.  You’." 
grow  prize  vegetables  and 
vers  with  Maule’s  test¬ 
ed,  guaranteed  seeds.  Y'ou  may  want  to 
use  Maule’s  famous  Easy-Payment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  870  Maule  Bldg.,  PHILA,  PA. 


■FREE 


QUEEN  OF  THE  MARKET.**  Big  Money  Maker. 
Large,  solid  fruit;  excellent  canner.  To 

introduce  to  you  our  Northern  Grown  Live 
Seeds  and  Plants,  weVill  mail  you  125  seeds 
lof  Condon's  Giant  Everbearing 
Tomato  and  our  big  1936Catalog 
of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs.  Over* 1 * * * 
600  illustrations,  100  in  natural  color.  Write 
now  for  big  Helpful  Catalog  and  Free  Seeds. 
Send  Sc  Stamp  to  Cover  Postaae. 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN 

Rockford,  Illinois 

Seed  Oats 

C«KO^  +  i/\n  One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
OenSallun  cultivation.  76  bu.  and  upward  per 
acre  are  frequent.  Large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
48-44  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  You  should  by  all  means  try 
these  high  quality  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low  price 
In  quantities.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy 
Beans.  Woodburn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  lor  Samples  Wanted  and  Catalog. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65  MELROSE,  OHIO 

A|  AWED  cccn  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Timothy,  Sweet 
bLUVEn  OCCU  Clover,  Pasture  Mixtures,  Soy 
Beaus,  Seed  Com,  and  Seed  Oats.  All  Northwestern 
Ohio  grown,  showing  high  purity  and  germination. 
Free  from  noxious  weeds.  High  quality  seed  reasonably 
priced  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  particular 
farmer  and  conservative  buyer.  Write  today  for  price 
list  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  Co.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


,f}iuf  VI 

4  years  old,  Transplanted,  3  to  6  ins.  tall 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

Hardy,  healthy  treea  —  wonderful  root 
systems. 

MANY  OTHER  SPECIAL  OFFERS. 

^islc  f 07*  Price  List 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY,  Box  R26,  Fryeburg,  Me. 


v 

▼  R 

today 1 1 

JAMES 

FRUIT  TREES 


,  KCK$  Qiant  Snapdra 

13 choice  colors,  a  full-size  15c-packet 
of  seedsofeach — Ruby- Red,  Yellow, 

,  Rose— all  3  for  just  10c.  Send  dime 
todav!  Vicks  Garden  and  Floral  Guide  free. 

JAMES  VICK,  776  Vick  Bldfl.,  Phila.. 

June  Bud  Peach  in 
lots  of  300  or  more, 
6-12  inch,  6c:  12-18 
inch,  *c,  delivered. 
Write  for  Complete  Price  List  offering  more  than  800 
varieties  of  plant  material.  Salesmen  Wanted. 
Waynesboro  Nurseries.  Inc.,  Wayneiboro,  Va, 

Holmes  Garden  Book  Its  Different. 

Describes  flowers  and  vegetables  worth  growing— New 
and  all  favorites.  HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Box  6,  Canton,  Ohio 

from  selected  heavy 
producing  plan  ts 
H  lb.,  $8.00  per  lb.  Cash  with 

HOOKSTRA,  Beverly,  New  Jersey 


Rutger’s  Tomato  Seed 

76c  peroz.,  $2.50  " 
order.  WILLIAM  K. 


GLADIOLUS™?  DAHLIAS 

Phlox,  Lilies,  Snake  Plants,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Ivy  Vines, 
Baby's  Breath,  Gayfeathers,  House  Ferns.  Catalog  Free. 

.H.  M.  GILLET  Box  253  New  Lebanon,|N.  Y. 

LADIOLUS  LIST  FOR  THE  ASKING 
Emory  Tilton,  1036  Prospect  Rd.,  Ashtabula,  0 

Hardiest  Alfalfa,  13c.  lb  np.  Sweet  Clover,  4«  up — Free  samples. 

All  shipments  subject  Inspection.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Association,  Fargo,  N.IM  500  cooperating  growers) 

Horse  Radish  Roots  ”  00  a  thousand,  order  now 


C.  O.  D.  B.  E.  STRAIN 


for  spring  delivery.  Shipments 


Glen  Spey,  New  York 


fillip  Giont  Zinnias  IOt 

Lovely  Giant  Dahlia- Flowered  Zinnias 
4  colors,  Scariet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rosa 
1  pkt.  each  (value  60e)  for  10c  postpaid. 
Burgee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  883  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


ms 


CYPRESS  HOT  BED 
SASH  $1.35 

Unpalnted,  Unglazed 

Painted  and  Glazed  Saah,  djJ’J  1  C 

double  thick  glass . qpO.  A«z 

Size  3  by  6  feet  by  1%  ins.  thick. 

Price  f.o.b.  shipping  point 
Lower  prices  on  lots  of  50  or  mora. 
Always  the  best  Buy  for  the  Money. 
Made  with  mortise  and  tenon  joints 
and  steel  reinforcing  bar  thru  center.  Joints  white 
leaded  before  assembled.  Shipped  with  horns.  Horns 
may  be  cut  off  without  exposing  joint. 

Double  thick  glass  10xl4-in. 

Box  51  lights  will  glaze3  sash . 

Order  NOW  or  write  for  folder  HB  I. 


$2.99 


Lord  and  Burnham  Co. 


11  Main  81..  Irvingtan,  N.  T. 


750  Spring  St.,  Elizaletb,  N.  J. 


DREER'S 

1436 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


Sent  free  to  any¬ 
one  interested  in 
gardening.  Con¬ 
tains  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  best 
of  the  new  flowers 
and  vegetables  for 
1  9  3  6.  D reer’s 
Garden  Book  is 
more  than  a  cata¬ 
log  —  it  is  a  valuable  gardening  guide. 
Reasonable  prices — many  special 
values. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

353  Dreer  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Earliest  Tomato 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD.  Big  Red 

Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July  _4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt"  To 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters,  Everlastings, 
Pinks,  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  4  A 20c  In 

10  Packets  for  IvC  Canada. 
A  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 
rprr  with  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Shrubs.  Cou- 
*  pon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  Wis. 


Isbell's  Seed  Annual 


Send  for  It  Today— NOW! 

A  book  brimful  of  useful  information 
—over  400  true -to -nature  illustrations— 28 
pages  In  natural  colon.  Tells  how  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  returns.  Quotes  direct-from- 
srower  prices  on  field,  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds.  Raise  vegetables  for  health  and  profit. 

Flowers  for  beauty...  It* e  FREE.  Send  today, 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.v  Seed  Growers  , 
f  47  Mechanic  St. 9  Jackson,  Mich.  FREE 


Berry  Plants  of  Superior  Quality 

5,000,000  Strawberry  Plants  — Mas¬ 
todon,  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill, 
Premier  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants. 
Grape  Vines,  Currant  and  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes.  Asparagus  roots.  Our 
Spring  1936  Catalog  is  chuck  full  of 
good  things.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 
—  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  — 
Box  A  -  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


Do  You  Know  Tho  Best  Paying 
Varieties  -  Grapes,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries9  Get  our  I 
40  page  catalogue ,  its  tree.  Giv-  I 
I  ing  full  information  on  varieties  ] 
I  and  c  u  1 1  u  r  a  1  d  i  r  e  c  t  i  o  n  a  .  Its  j 

I  America’s  leading  plant  guide 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 

!  19  Vine  St.  Salisbury, Maryland  ] 


DEPENDABLE  QUALIT Y-APPR0VED  VARIETIES 


February  15,  1036 


1936  Offers  New  Vegetable  Varieties 

Several  in  Award  of  Merit  Class 

W.  D.  Enzie 


Each  year  brings  to  our  attention  an  im¬ 
posing  assortment  of  new  and  different 
j  vegetable  varieties.  With  many  home  gar¬ 
deners  this  feature  of  the  project  is  one 
which  is  anticipated  with  great  zeal  and 
delectation.  For  these  fortunate  ones  the 
appearance  of  the  Spring  seed  catalogs 
assures  them  of  many  enjoyable  evenings 
to  search  out  some  of  the  new  styles  in 
i  garden  fineries. 

Most  prominent  among  the  new  varie- 
1  ties  are  those  meritorious  of  the  All- 
i  American  awards,  an  intriguing  contest 
which  has  greatly  accelerated  the  interest 
in  superior  flowers  and  vegetables. 
Seventy-three  vegetables  were  grown  by 
the  All-American  judges  in  1935,  seven  of 
which  were  given  the  distinction  of  being 
superior  sorts  and  worthy  of  the  Award 
of  Merit,  and  five  others  were  given  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  It  has  been  reported  that 
as  a  whole  this  list  possessed  much  higher 
merit  than  in  past  years,  for  although 
there  were  no  sensationally  superior 
sorts,  most  of  the  entries  received  some 
recognition. 

Radishes 

A  radish  entered  by  Zwaan  and  Van 
der  Molen,  of  Holland,  under  the  name 
of  “Comet”  was  considered  to  be  the  out¬ 
standing  new  vegetable.  This  is  a  globu¬ 
lar,  bright  scarlet  red  radish  that  re¬ 
strains  from  seed  stalk  development  ex¬ 
ceptionally  long.  Another  radish,  “Jew¬ 
ell,”  developed  by  Zwaan  and  De  Wiljes, 
also  of  Holland,  was  given  special  men¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  half  long,  blunt-ended,  red 
French  Breakfast  type  without  the  white 
tip  characteristic  of  that  well-known  va¬ 
riety.  It  is  reputed  to  be  very  quick 
growing  and  especially  adapted  for  forc¬ 
ing  under  glass. 

Kohlrabi 

The  kohlrabi  is  a  delectable  vegetable 
when  properly  harvested  and  prepared, 
yet  in  this  country  it  has  never  been  ac¬ 
corded  much  popularity  in  comparison 
with  certain  others.  It  is  all  the  more 
interesting  to  know  that  a  variety  of  this 
vegetable,  “Triumph  of  Prague,”  has  been 
adjudged  noteworthy.  This  is  a  short- 
topped,  white-skinned  variety  of  appar¬ 
ent  uniformity,  and  is  a  product  of  Hol¬ 
land,  having  been  entered  by  the  Sluis 
Brothers  of  that  country. 

Parsley 

Breeders  of  improved  parsley,  usually 
have  had  as  their  object  a  very  dark 
green,  uniformly  and  densely  curled  sort 
that  would  resist  the  browning  of  the  tips 
during  the  cool  Fall  days.  Such  a  va¬ 
riety  was  exhibited  by  the  Ferry-Morse 
Seed  Company  under  the  name  of  “Para¬ 
mount.”  It  is  known  as  a  “triple  curled” 
sort  and  is  reported  to  grow  about  a  foot 
tall  and  have  a  spread  of  IS  or  20  inches. 

Peas 

Although  of  primary  interest  to  can- 
ners,  the  new  pea  “Confidence,”  entered 
by  the  Holland  firm  Zwaan  and  de  Wil¬ 
jes,  may  be  of  some  use  to  home  garden¬ 
ers  interested  in  earliness.  This  pea  bears 
its  Little  Marvel-like  pods  in  pairs,  and 
is  reported  to  have  vines  much  like  those 
of  Perfection  and  to  reach  prime  canning 
maturity  about  the  same  time  as  Thomas 
Laxton. 

Sweet  Corn 

With  the  tremendous  change  in  trend 
of  sweet  corn  breeders  to  develop  superior 
varieties  by  means  of  combining  inbred 
lines,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
outstanding  new  sweet  corn  in  last  year’s 
trials  was  “Golden  Colonel”  an  open  pol¬ 
linated  yellow  Country  Gentleman  type 
which  resulted  from  a  cross  between 
Golden  Bantam  and  Country  Gentleman. 
It  was  introduced  by  the  Associated  Seed 
Growers  after  10  years  of  selection  and, 
although  other  small,  broken-rowed  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  in  existence,  the  ear 
size  and  plant  vigor  of  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  has  been  difficult  to  retain.  Both  of 
these  qualities  are  evident  in  this  new 
variety. 

Beets  and  Tomatoes 

A  new  beet,  “Asgrow  Canner,”  entered 
by  the  Associated  Seed  Growers  and  a 
new  tomato,  “Burpee’s  Globe,”  a  pinkish- 
red  short  with  firm  skin  and  small  seed 
cavities  constitute  the  seven  vegetables  to 
which  were  given  the  All-American 
awards  of  merit. 


Special  Mention 

In  addition  to  the  above  group,  a  list 
of  varieties  was  acknowledged  by  the 
judges  to  deserve  special  mention.  This 
included  two  tomatoes,  “Fletcher’s  Spe¬ 
cial”  from  the  Kilgore  Seed  Company 
and  Penn  State,  developed  by  Dr.  C.  E. 
Myers  of  the  State  College  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  one  bean,  “Dwarf  Stringless 
Green  Pod”  developed  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Sioux  City  Seed  Company ; 
and  one  spinach,  “Bloomsdale  Dark  Green 
Selection  F,”  introduced  by  Sluis  Broth¬ 
ers  of  Holland.  These  undoubtedly  will 
find  favor  in  some  sections. 

There  are  many  one  and  two-year-old 
varieties  and  also  many  other  new  va¬ 
rieties  not  mentioned  among  the  All 
American  list  which  may  prove  to  be  of 
some  value  after  they  have  been  given  a 
trial.  Some  of  these  are  included  in  the 
following  groups,  and  as  the  new  catalogs 
arrive,  additional  ones  may  be  found. 

Beans. — A  new  pole  Lima  bean  makes 
its  appearance  this  year  under  the  name 
of  “Burpee's  Best.”  It  is  reported  to  com¬ 
bine  t lie  favorable  qualities  of  the  Ford- 
hook  Bush  with  the  greater  yield  of  the 
vining  sorts.  Just  how  superior  or  differ¬ 
ent  this  sort  is  in  compariosn  to  Chal¬ 
lenger  remains  to  be  seen. 

Celery. — Three  new  celery  varieties  are 
offered  by  Ferry-Morse  this  season.  One 
cataloged  as  “Golden  Pascal”  is  said  to 
have  developed  from  a  green  plant  found 
in  Golden  Plume  in  1926.  It  is  reputed 
to  be  an  early  Fall  variety  that  blanches 
easily  and  produces  rather  narrow  but 
very  thick  stems.  Another  listed  as  “Non- 
Bolting  Golden  Plume”  is  reputed  not 
to  produce  seed  stalks  the  first  year  from 
seed.  "Crispheart”  is  a  new  green  cel¬ 
ery  which  is  said  to  be  earlier  and  easier 
to  blanch  than  Utah,  and  equal  to  it  in 
quality.  It  is  said  to  grow  IS  to  28 
inches  under  our  conditions  and  to  pos¬ 
sess  thick,  stringless  stems  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  best  green  varieties. 

Onions.— “Early  Gano,”  although  sev¬ 
eral  years  since  introduced,  possesses  the 
very  desirable  characteristic  of  extreme 
mildness  and  sweetness.  It  is  a  very 
poor  keeper,  but  it  has  interesting  possi¬ 
bilities  for  those  home  gardeners  who 
would  like  to  raise  an  onion  as  mild  as 
most  sweet  Italian  sorts.  It  was  intei’est- 
ing  to  find  that  “Sweet  Spanish”  onions 
grown  under  irrigation,  produced  bulbs 
five  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  fully  as 
large  as  those  sold  for  10  or  15  cents 
apiece  in  midwinter — and  they  also  have 
been  keeping  as  well  as  the  domestic 
types. 

Peppers— “Waltham  Beauty,”  recently 
introduced  by  the  Massachusetts  Vege¬ 
table  Field  Station  at  Waltham,  is  a 
promising  early  and  very  prolific  sort  of 
the  California  Wonder  type,  and  “Wind¬ 
sor  A”  is  an  early,  thick-walled  Ruby 
King  type  just  introduced  by  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
New  Haven.  In  the  Connecticut  trials 
these  produced  12, 000  to  13,000  pounds  of 
fruit  per  acre,  which  was  nearly  twice 
that  of  various  California  Wonder  stocks, 
“King  of  the  North,”  introduced  by  Har¬ 
ris  in  1934,  has  been  attracting  some  at¬ 
tention  by  those  growers  interested  in  a 
more  prolific  long-fruited  type. 

Cucumbers.  —  “Straight  Eight”  and 
“Colorado,  1935  Gold  Medal  and  Award 
of  Merit  winners  respectively,  are  worthy 
of  consideration  in  this  account.  They 
are  both  dark  green  and  slender  fruited 
sorts,  very  symmetrical  aud  attractive. 
Colorado  is  the  longer  of  the  two  and 
considered  to  be  somewhat  less  prolific 
than  Straight-Eight. 

Tomatoes. — A  new  canning  variety  of 
very  definite  promise  has  been  introduced 
by  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva  by  the  name  of 
“Nystate.”  This  is  a  second-early,  deep 
oblate,  thick-walled,  deep  red  and  very 
productive  sort,  the  initial  trials  of  which 
have  aroused  considerable  interest  in  the 
canning  industry. 

Most  of  these  varieties  are  undoubtedly 
worthy  of  trial,  and  while  no  recommen¬ 
dations  can  be  made,  several  of  them 
should  he  given  serious  consideration  by 
the  market  garden,  the  canning  crop  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  home  gardener. 
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eTft  EVER-  10  each  of  5  * 

vIVTCREENS  varieties  fb>p 


Four  year  old  transplanted  trees, 
6  to  10  inches  tall.  POSTPAID 

POST 
.PAID 

Offer  No.  1  Offer  No.  2 

Balsam  Fir,  6-12  in.  Mugho  Pine.  3-6  in. 
Colo.  Blue  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Douglas  Fir,  6-12  in. 
Black  Hill  Spruce.  3-6  in.  Austrian  Pine.  6-9  in, 

Scotch  Pine.  4-10  in.  Amer.  Arborvitae.  6-9  in. 

Englcmann  Spruce,  3-6  in.  White  Spruce,  4-10  in* 
All  4  and  5  year  old  Transplanted  trees. 
Combination  Price  for  Both  Offers  Above 
100  FINE  TREES  for  only  $3.75  POSTPAID 

CUl  ~hee*  <3u*vu**Xee<itoLw  j 

WESTERN  MAINE  box  r-2 

FOREST  NURSERY,  FRYEBURC.  ME. 


Burpee’s  Turnips 
3  Ozs.  for  IO<t 


A  sensational  bargain  to  enable  you  to 
prove  for  yourself  that  Burpee’s  Seed3 
are  the  best  that  grow.  Special  Offer:  3  ozs.  of  Turnip 
Seed — 1  oz.  each  of  Purple  Top  White  Globe,  Snow¬ 
ball,  and  Purple  Top  Yellow  Globe  Rutabaga  (Regu¬ 
lar  value  45c),  sent  postpaid  for  only  10c.  Burpee’s 
Seed  Catalog  FREE.  All  best  vegetables  and  flowers. 
W.  Atlea  Burpee  Co.,  885  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Trees  Of  Select  Quality  For  Spring  Planting 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  150.- 
000  one-year  apple,  limited  quantity 
two-year-olds,  best  new  and  older 
varieties.  150,000  select  Peach  trees 
one-year  and  June  Buds.  Nut  trees 
all  kinds.  Ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
We  specialize  in  growing  apple  and 
peach  trees  for  commercial  orcliar- 
dists.  AM  stock  thoroughly  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name. 

1936  Catalog  Ready  —  It’s  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Stra> 

Af  berries 

PAY 

51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today'. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FREE  plant  catalog 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Book. 

Describes  and  illustrates  in  colors  the 
leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberne%, Blackberries, Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Ctc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  grower.  Tells  how  we  grow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants;  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book., 
A  postal  will  bring  your  tree  copy . 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS  j 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified 

Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill  and 
Gem,  new  varieties  of  merit,  also 
all  other  leading  new  Standard 
and  Everbearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices, 
descriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  — WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  2S  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the,  largest  growers  in  America 

“Serving  the  t'omineroial  Strawberry  Growers  for  Tears” 


Ait  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  Station 

says:  "In  bush  and  fruit — the  best  red 
raspberry  under  cultivation.”  Disease  resistant — hardy 
— productive — fruit  large.  Arm,  no  crumble,  excels  for 
home  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced 
Prices  on  15  other  varieties — Latham,  Chief.  June,  Co¬ 
lumbian.  etc.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Roses.  Evergreens,  etc. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Bx  R.  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED  —  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants  Asparagus.  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
L.  &  I'.  UONDiiKO  Box  88  VINELAND,  >.  J, 


AA  QUALITY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

wholesale  to  every  grower.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  IOOO-$3.25, 
5,000-$15.  Premier,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe.  Wm.  Belt, 
Bell-Mar,  Gandv.  Lupton,  Aberdeen,  l.000-$3,  5.000- 
$13.75.  Chesapeake.  I,000-$3.50,  5.000-5I6.75.  Masto¬ 
don  EB.,  1 ,000-$4.25,  5,000-$20.  We  are  hooking  orders 
now.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  1, 1st  free. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9.  PITTSVILLE,  MD. 
One  of  the  Largest  Strawberry  Growers  in  Maryland. 


•*TV.y  Grower  should  have  Raynor's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  rosily  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  irot  tho  moat  from  your 
berries.  Fully  doscribos  Dorsett.  Fairfax 
nd  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It  a 
WRITE  TODAY. 

BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


perdue  Strawberry 

_ P  «-  A  N  TVS _ M. 


Vbv.y  r)  State  Certified — Millions  of  new  &  standard 
varieties.  $2.50-$4.50  per  1000.  Premier  & 
Big  Joe,  I000-$3.00;5000-$I4.00.  Eastern  Shore 
Grown.  True  to  name  plants.  Safe  del.  guaranteed.  Free 

Catalog.  C.  S.  PERDUE.  Box  20-C,  SHOWELL,  MD. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

BASH,  I’FRltY.  Georgetown.  Del. 


OTrawberry  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Priced 
~  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Plant  Farms,  Bos  B  Allen,  Maryland, 


There  Were  Giants  in 
Those  Days 

(Continued  from  Page  146) 
by  their  fellows,  because  they  would  be 
kindly  and  merciful  if  they  dared. 

I  won’t  try  to  bring  to  your  attention 
more  of  these  giants,  that  we  seem  so 
powerless  to  fight  alone.  One  does  not 
have  to  possess  much  imagination  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them,  some,  only  small  giants  as 
yet,  others  greater  ones,  but  all  evil.  “By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  Why 
do  we  permit  them  to  live  and  prey  upon 
the  children  of  men?  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  was  of  only  normal  stature,  but 
the  great  giants  were  powerless  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  wicked  designs  against  him  be¬ 
cause  he  possessed  a  powerful  weapon. 
He  could  move  about  in  his  invisible  coat 
and  his  shoes  of  fleetness  and  the  giants 
were  helpless  to  save  themselves.  He  was 
fighting  in  a  righteous  cause,  and  he  won 
against  them  all. 

How  much  the  world  needs  a  few  giant 
killers  today  to  take  the  part  of  those 
who  are  so  helpless,  against  the  great 
giants  of  modern  days.  Are  there  not 
somewhere  in  some  humble  homes,  in 
America,  some  boys  growing  to  manhood, 
who  will  clothe  themselves  with  ability 
and  power,  and  lead  the  people  to  over¬ 
throw  these  giants? 

For  many  years  men  wanted  to  sail 
ships  from  ocean  to  ocean,  across  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  land,  but  could  not  do  it. 
After  a  time  two  men  who  had  faith  said 
to  yonder  mountain,  “Be  moved  hence,” 
and  it  was  done.  A  strip  of  land  in  which 
it  was  nearly  fatal  for  a  white  man  to  try 
to  live,  became  a  health  zone,  and  ships 
passed  where  land  and  mountains  had 
been.  A  long  and  dangerous  journey  was 
done  away  with  and  the  world  made  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live,  because  two 
giant  killers  had  the  vision  and  faith  to 
go  forth  and  conquer.  Their  names  will 
live  in  the  memory  of  men  long  after  the 
names  of  the  some  giants  of  big  financing 
and  political  intriigue  are  blotted  off  the 
pages  of  history. 

Let  us  encourage  the  youth  of  our  land 
that  they  may  find  greater  happiness  in 
becoming  killers  of  evil  giants,  rather 
than  to  seek  to  emulate  the  example  of 
those  giants.  o.  B.  griffin. 

Maine. 


Ohio  Fruit  Growers  Hold 
Annual  Meeting 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
held  their  annual  meeting  in  Columbus 
January  27-29.  This  was  the  69th  con¬ 
secutive  meeting  held  by  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  Originally  the  society  embraced 
fruit-growers,  vegetable  growers  and  flor¬ 
ists.  Now  the  society  caters  mainly  to 
the  fruit  growers  and  separate  growers’ 
organizations  have  been  formed  for  the 
vegetable  and  flower  growing  industries. 

In  addition  to  the  several  questions 
discussed  during  the  meetings  the  ever¬ 
present  “weather  problem”  was  given 
more  than  the  usual  attention,  all  the 
way  from  four  to  28  degrees  below  zero 
having  been  reported  the  week  previous. 
Ohio  had  just  experienced  the  lowest 
temperatures  for  20  or  more  years  and, 
when  the  first  session  opened,  tempera¬ 
tures  out-of-doors  were  8  to  12  below 
zero.  These  temperatures  may  not  have 
actually  lowered  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
fruit  growers  but  it  did  impede  their 
travel  to  the  center  of  the  State  from 
most  any  direction.  Some  experienced 
long  delays  on  bus  rides,  others  were  de¬ 
layed  because  of  ice  in  gasoline  lines  of 
their  own  cars,  or  other  mechanical  “ail¬ 
ments”  peculiar  to  automobiles  of  most 
any  make  under  extreme  Winter  condi¬ 
tions.  In  spite  of  adverse  weather  and 
driving  conditions  the  attendance  was  not 
much  under  normal. 

A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  topics 
discussed  at  the  meetings  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  fruit  growers  of  other  States 
as  well  as  to  Ohio  growers  who  did  not 
attend. 

The  control  of  insect  and  disease  pests 
came  in  for  the  usual  discussion.  The  past 
season  there  was  relatively  little  damage 
to  fruit  from  codling  worms,  the  main  in¬ 
sect  pest,  hut  such  diseases  as  apple  scab, 
cedar  rust  and  cherry  leaf  spot  were  more 
prevalent  ahan  for  many  years.  Leaf 
curl  on  peaches  was  also  more  serious 
than  is  generally  true.  All  of  these  pests 

(Continued  on  Page  164) 
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Tested  Farm  Seeds 

ALFALFA*  GRASS  SEED  .  COR  N  .  SOY  BEANS 
CLOVER  •  OATS  •  BARLEY*  SEED  POTATOES 

Successful  money-making  farming  depends  first  of  all  on  using  the 
BEST  FARM  SEEDS  OBTAINABLE.  That  has  been  Dibble’s 
goal  from  the  start  —  to  have  nothing  but  the  Best,  We  KNOW 
farm  seeds.  We  GROW  them.  Dibble  Farms,  for  growth,  experi¬ 
ment  and  test,  cover  over  1000  acres.  And  every  bushel  is  North¬ 
ern  Grown  and  acclimated  to  Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

D.  B.  TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA  — Medium  and  Mammoth  Clover.  Guar¬ 
anteed  99.5  %  pure  or  better.  Prices  that  are  right. 

DIBBLE’S  HEAVYWEIGHT  OATS  —  The  most  productive  American 
oat.  40-42  lbs.  per  bushel. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  CORN  — Germination  95%  or  better.  Test  it  your¬ 
self.  All  the  leading  varieties. 

Save  money.  Don’t  buy  your  seed  until  you've  seen  the  Dibble 
Catalog  and  Price  List  —  FREE.  Send  your  name  and  address  on 
lc  post  card. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y, 
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OATS 


Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  seed  oats.  Six  famous, 
heavy-yielding  varieties  to  choose  from— "Shadeland 
Victory”,  "Shadeland  Eclipse”,  "Shadeland  Climax”, 
"Swedish  Select”, "Silver Mine”and  "Peerless”. ..Hardy 
and  prolific . . .  have  often  yielded  90  bushels  and  more 
per  acre.  . . .  Get  your  free  copy  of  new  1935  Hoffman 
Catalog  now.  It  offers  all  the  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Corn,  all  Grains,  Grasses,  Soy  Beans,  etc.  Samples 
free.  Write  today!  It  will  pay  you  well. 

AU  Ua&mamh  |m.  Box  222,  Landisville, 
•  He  Hoffman,  Inc.,  LancasterCounty,Pa. 


(F. 


TEST-PROVEN 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 

Oats,  Barley,  Peas.  Potatoes.  Husking  Corn, 
Silage  Corn,  Cabbage,  Soy  Beans  and  Field 
Beans. 

Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses,  Mil¬ 
lets,  Sorglium,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  etc. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 

To  Fertilize  soil,  Treat  Seed,  Protect  Crops. 
Write  for  Further  Details. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE: 


Prices  Reasonable. 

Box  R 


NEW,  EARLY 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than 
old  favorites,  more  uniform  in  ripening, 
better  type  and  quality.  Similar  to 
Golden  Cross  Bantam,  but  ripening  one 
to  nearly  three  weeks  earlier.  They 
catch  the  early  market  high  prices.  Our 
series  of  hybrids  planted  at  one  time  pro¬ 
duces  surprising  yields  of  delicious  corn 
over  a  four  weeks  period. 

Discounts  on  Early  Orders. 
HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


MARKET  AND  TRUCK  GARDENERS—  A.  B.  C.  DIRT  POTS  AND  BANDS 

•  1936  Price  List  now  ready.  PRICES  are  LOWER. 

•  The  Quality  is  Better.  We  are  the  largest  and  oldest 

mfg.  of  plant  forcing  devices  in  U.  S.  A. 

•  We  mfg.  Transplanting  Pots,  Bands,  Weather  Shields, 

Melon  Shelters,  Cut  Worm  Guards,  Maggot  Protectors. 

•  You  Can  Have  EARLIER,  MORE  PROFITABLE  crops. 

Send  for  CATALOG  —  Use  lc  post  card. 

PLANT  PROTECTOR  CO.,  62  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Kellis 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  56-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys  ’  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialist 

Wa  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia.  Urban*. 
Golden  Muscat.  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  CATALOG  FREE 


Fruit  Trees.  1 
Grape  Vines.  | 
Berry  Plants.  . 
Flowering  Shrubs,  I 
Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes.  * 

I  NEW  Varieties  of 
I  OUTSTANDING  Merit , 

I  APPLE  •  PEACH  •  GRAPES  •  RASPBERRIES  | 

ROSES  ROSES 

New  Color  •  New  Fragrance  •  New  Charm  * 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  vou  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different 
Experimental  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hard}-,  thrifty, 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

I  THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

I  "THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK” 

|  Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niaeara  Co. 


I 


;  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY 

Jf  Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  today. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II,  Geneva.  Ohio 
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Pennsylvania  and 

Waste  in  Distribution 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dairymen's  Association  held  in 
Harrisburg  on  January  23,  Colonel  James 
Pates,  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Board,  attacked  the  waste 
and  extravagance  in  milk  distribution 
throughout  the  State.  Investigators  of 
his  Board  found  that  in  one  city  block  of 
45  families  there  were  “15'  trucks,  belong¬ 
ing  to  11  different  companies,  delivering  a 
total  of  36  quarts  of  milk  and  eight  pints 
of  cream  to  39  families  in  the  block,  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  3  :30  and  6  :45  A.  M.” 

Chairman  Pates  pointed  out  that  when 
dealers  had  complained  they  would  have 
to  have  a  larger  spread,  his  Board  decided 
to  look  into  the  dealer's  business  to  see  if 
some  expense  could  not  be  eliminated 
there  before  taking  it  out  of  the  farmer. 
It  was  in  this  investigation  that  the  over¬ 
lapping  in  street  deliveries  was  disclosed. 
The  one-cent  “cash-and-carry”  store  dif¬ 
ferential  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board,  tend  to  discourage  this  extrava¬ 
gant  method  of  distribution. 

Opposition  to  the  Control  Board  and 
its  general  orders  has  come  not  only  from 
the  big  dealers  but  also  from  officials  of 
certain  producer-organizations.  In  his 
address,  Mr.  Pates  stated : 

“It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the 
Milk  Control  Board  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  have  evidence  in  their 
fiels  to  show  that  many  of  these  officials 
are  among,  or  associated  with,  those  who 
were  so  closely  allied  with  the  large  dis¬ 
tributors,  to  the  detriment  of  the  market, 
that  the  very  law  they  would  now  abolish 
was  enacted  as  a  measure  to  protect  them 
from  themselves.  This  fact  does  not  re¬ 
flect  on  the  sincerity  of  their  opinion ;  it 
merely  helps  us  to  weigh  more  accurately 
the  value  of  that  opinion.” 


Ohio  Milk  Price  Up 

At  a  price  conference  held  in  Cleveland 
Wednesday  a  price  of  $2.23  was  agreed 
upon.  This  means  a  raise  of  one  cent  a 
quart  in  Cleveland  retail  milk.  This  is 
good  news  for  Cleveland  producers  but  it 
really  should  have  come  two  months 
earlier. 

For  February  Class  1  milk  they  will 
receive  $2.23  per  cwt.,  an  increase  of  23 
cents  over  the  price  paid  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

For  Class  2  milk,  which  goes  into 
sweet  cream,  they  will  receive  $1.60  per 
cwt.,  as  compared  to  $1.50  last  month, 
while  the  Class  3  price,  which  goes  into 
manufacturing  purposes,  was  reduced 
from  an  average  of  about  $1.50  to  $1.40 
in  February. 

From  these  price  quotations  producers 
must  pay  plant  differentials  and  hauling 
charges  from  the  local  receiving  station 
to  Cleveland,  organization  dues,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  D.  C.  S.  A.  is  four  cents, 
and  local  hauler’s  charge  from  the  farm  to 
plant,  which  averages  eight  to  10  cents 
per  cwt. 

We  learn  that  the  Creesy  Bill,  or  milk 
control  bill,  is  scheduled  for  action  by  the 
Senate.  We  hope  the  bill  will  be  adopted 
and  then  be  impartially  enforced  so  as 
to  bring  a  much  needed  stability  to  the 
Cleveland  milk  market. 

Real  Winter  is  upon  us  now  with  no 
immediate  prospect  of  warmer  weather. 
The  11  days  beginning  with  January  22 
have  registered  zero  or  colder  on  nine  of 
the  11  days.  This  seem  sto  be  a  63-year 
record. 

At  a  recent  farm  auction  cows  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $45  to  $70,  so  I  am 
informed.  l.  w.  allen. 


Propose  New  U.  S.  Dairy 
Laws 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  says  that 
a  group  of  70  Congressmen  from  leading 
dairy  districts  agreed  last  week  on  a 
legislative  program  for  the  present  ses¬ 
sion.  Representative  Smith  of  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  conference,  said  that 
lowering  of  duties  of  dairy  products,  in¬ 
creasing  competition  of  butter  substitutes 
and  the  encouragement  to  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  through  the  Government  conser- 


Ohio  Milk  Notes 

vation  program  combined  to  undermine 
the  dairy  price  structure. 

Walter  M.  Pierce  of  Georgia  asserted 
that  there  was  little  or  no  material  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  Federal  market  agree¬ 
ment  and  licenses  and  that  a  definite  and 
comprehensive  dairy  legislative  program 
is  imperative. 

The  following  principles  were  adopted  : 

1.  — The  soil  conservation  law  should 
protect  dairymen  by  requiring  that  land 
taken  out  of  production  of  other  basic 
products  should  not  be  used  for  pasture 
or  forage  to  increase  dairy  production. 

2.  —  Recipi’ocal  trade  agreement  act 
should  be  amended  to  prevent  further  re¬ 
duction  of  tariff  on  dairy  products. 

3.  —  Truck  drivers  hauling  farmers’ 
milk  should  be  authorized  to  deliver  milk 
checks  and  settlement  sheets  regardless 
of  the  present  private  postal  regulations. 

4.  — All  funds  for  eradication  of  bovine 
diseases  should  be  put  in  one  fund  and 
necessary  expenses  provided. 

6.  — Legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
prohibit  importation  of  dairy  products  in¬ 
to  the  United  States  from  herds  which  do 
not  meet  the  same  standards  as  inquired 
in  the  United  States. 

7.  — Legislation  should  impose  a  five- 
cent  tax  on  oleomargarine  manufactured 
or  sold  in  the  LTiited  States  in  addition 
to  Federal  and  State  taxes  now  in  effect. 

8.  — Legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
prevent  the  use  of  interstate  commerce 
as  a  means  of  evading  State  taxes  on 
oleomargarine. 


Remedy  for  “Scratches” 

I  would  like  a  remedy  for  scratches  on 
horses.  I  have  a  fou r-year-old  colt  with 
scratches  which  I  cannot  heal.  K.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

“Scratches”  is  a  term  xised  by  horse¬ 
men  to  describe  an  inflamed,  sore, 
chapped  or  cracked  condition  of  the  skin 
about  the  heels  of  the  animals.  It  is 
similar  to  a  chapping  on  one’s  hands  dur¬ 
ing  Winter,  caused  by  frequent  washing 
in  hot  water  and  incomplete  diying  of  the 
skin.  In  horses  it  is  caused  in  exactly 
the  same  way. 

In  chronic  cases  the  skin  thickens, 
hardens  and  may  crack  and  bleed  during 
exercise.  A  slight  discharge  may  be 
present,  but  it  does  not  have  a  foul  odor 
like  that  of  grease  heel.  Contributing 
causes  are  overfeeding  on  grain,  unwhole¬ 
some  fodder,  close,  hot,  dirty  stables. 

In  treatment  the  first  step  is  to  remove 
the  cause  whenever  possible.  If  there  is 
much  heat  and  inflammation,  a  laxative 
such  as  one  pound  of  Glauber’s  salts  may 
be  given,  and  for  the  pampered  animal 
the  grain  should  be  reduced  or  replaced 
entirely  by  bran  mashes,  flaxseed  and 
other  laxative  stimulating  feed.  Poultice 
the  affected  parts  with  warm  flaxseed 
meal  and  bran  for  two  days  to  relieve  in¬ 
flammation.  Then  dry  perfectly.  Two 
or  three  times  daily  apply  a  simple  oint- 
xnent  composed  of  on  edram  each  o 
spirits  of  camphor  and  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  and  two  drams  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  for  each  ounce  of  lanolin  or  un¬ 
salted  lard.  Athiek  paint  of  pure  white 
lead  and  raw  linseed  oil,  applied  to  the 
affected  parts,  sometimes  gives  good  re¬ 
sults.  It  forms  a  protective  coating 
which  should  not  be  disturbed.  In  old 
chronic  cases  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
biniodide  of  mercury  and  25  parts.  of  un¬ 
salted  lard  should  be  rubbed  into  the  af¬ 
fected  parts  at  intervals  of  10  days,  to 
simulate  a  new  growth  of  healthy  skin. 
Do  not  clip  the  long  hair  (“feather”) 
from  a  horse’s  legs.  Let  the  mud  dry  on 
such  hair;  then  rub  it  off  with  a  brush 
or  wisp  of  hay  or  straw.  The  hair  pro¬ 
tects  the  skin  and  tends  to  prevent 
“scratches.”  b.  h.  b. 


Conditioner  for  Horse 

Will  you  give  me  a  conditioner  powder 
to  build  up  my  pair  of  horses  that  are 
thin  in  flesh?  k.  a.  s. 

New  York. 

Conditioners  aid  in  maintaining  the 
animal’s  condition  by  stimulating  the  ap¬ 
petite  and  keeping  the  stomach  and 
bowels  free  from  worms.  They  should 
be  kept  in  covered  boxes  and  within  reach 
of  all  animals  when  they  are  turned  out 
in  the  yard  or  pasture.  The  principal 
ingredients  of  most  conditionres  are  salt 
and  charcoal.  The  following  formula  has 


been  used  successfully  for  many  yeai-s. 
Common  salt,  280  parts;  dried  sulphate 
of  iron,  16  parts;  powdered  wood  char¬ 
coal,  12  parts,  and  flowers  of  sulphur. 
8  parts.  These  materials  should  be  well 
mixed  or  ground  together  to  make  a 
powder.  b.  ii.  b. 


Milk  Prices  by  Sections 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  the  following  milk  prices,  aver¬ 
aged  by  sections,  for  November  and  De¬ 
cember.  These  prices  are  for  3.1  per 
cent  butterfat  delivered  f.o.b.  local  ship¬ 
ping  points  or  country  plants.  The  prices 
include  “flat”  prices  where  such  apply 
and  “basic”  prices  where  surplus  plan  or 
pooling  plan  is  in  effect.  Cities  where 
prices  are  based  on  current  butter  quota¬ 
tions  are  not  included. 


No.  of 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mkts. 

1936 

1935 

1935 

New  England... 

.  13 

$2.69 

$2.69 

$2.74 

Middle  Atlantic. 

.  14 

2.34 

2.34 

2.31 

E.  N.  Central... 

.  27 

1.77 

1.76 

1.74 

W.  N.  Central. 

.  21 

1.76 

1.75 

1.80 

South  Atlantic.. 

.  15 

2.48 

2.44 

2.45 

E.  S.  Central... 

.  7 

1.94 

1.92 

2.01 

W.  S.  Central.. 

8 

1.94 

1.99 

1.91 

Mountain  . 

6 

1.81 

1.79 

1.77 

Pacific  . 

.  10 

1.80 

1.79 

1.90 

United  States... 

.  121 

$2.04 

$2.03 

$2.05 

Co-op.  Denied  Damages 

In  a  suit  brought  by  Sioux  City  Milk 
Producers  Union,  Iowa,  against  one  of 
its  producers,  the  court  granted  an  in¬ 
junction  to  the  Union  restraining  the 
producer  from  selling  his  milk  elsewhere. 
The  Union's  claim  for  $5,000  damages  for 
breach  of  contract  was  dismissed  as  in¬ 
equitable,  oppressive  and  confiscatory. 
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Wasted  Work 


Modern  methods  lighten  labor.  But 
seed  and  soil,  working  together,  must 
still  produce  the  crop. 

Be  sure  your  work  is  not  wasted. 
Thousands  of  farmers  everywhere  are 
learning  that  unprotected  seed  in 
fungus-infected  soil  can  result  in  nothing 
but  disaster.  Protect  your  seed  against 
damping-off  with  Cuprocide,  the  stand¬ 
ard  red  copper  oxide.  The  cost  is 
slight.  Farmers  everywhere  have  found 
the  results  unusually  gratifying. 


When  you  say  "Seed"  to 
your  dealer  -  say  Cupro¬ 
cide  too.  They  go  together 
—  seed  and  seed  protec¬ 
tion.  Make  sure  to  get  both. 


PROCXDE 


ROHM  &  HAAS  CO.,  Inc. 

222  W.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ALONEY’S 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  FLOWERS 


Fruit  Trees  -  Berries 

All  Maloney  Healthy,  Hardy,  Uiv 
land  grown  stock  is  described  in 
our  new  free  catalog.  Altlio  good 
nursery  stock  is  scarce  again  this 
season  —  we  have  kept  up  our 
plantings  and  are  able  to  deliver 
the  same  kind  that  has  built  us 
such  a  splendid  reputation  during 
the  past  52  years.  Send  for  your 
catalog.  Read  about  this  season's 
special  values  and  order  early. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
40  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y- 


/END  FOR  TREE  CATALOG 
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Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half- Long  Carrot 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
PurpleTop  Wh.  GloboTurnlp 
Bloomsdale  Spinach 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish. 

Send  10c  today  I  Maule’s 
Seed  Book  Free,  and  Easy- 
Paymcnt  Plan.  Low  prices. 

MAULE,  881  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila..  P; 


asketSo^crate 

Winter  Discount 


SAVE  M0NEYe»;;;> 

Bu v  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW/ 


The  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 
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Clark  W.  Halliday  .  155 

Markets  . a .  157 

Lunch  Box  Blues  . 163 
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Save  Money  On 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts.  Brand 
new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  32  page  free  catalog. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Blakemnre  and  others.  Ask  for  free 
catalog  giving  descriptions  and  prices. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS  -  Jesterville,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ^4wooCAp™fLL 

Other  kinds  cheaper.  Superior  quality  guaranteed.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS.  Bx  8,  Willards,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 


DIRECT  FROM  GRO AVER 
J.  F.  Truitt,  George  ton  u,  l>el 


— -  '  wu/xo  J  liuilb, 

F.  W.  SCHItOER,  Jr.,  Grower  of  Quality  Plants,  Valdosta, 


B TIGHT  RESISTANT  Sweet  Chestnut  and  other 
choice,  hardy  nut  trees.  Descriptive  circular  on 
request.  MOUNTAIN  NUT  CO.  -  Roanoke,  Va. 


SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS 

Plants.  8CHROER  PLANT  FARMS  -  Valdosta,  Ga. 


•HARRIS  SHDS 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

HARRIS  SEEDS  are  especially  bred  for  earliness  and 
vigor,  and  are  the  best  for  gardeners  whose  seasons 
are  short.  Wherever  grown  they  produce  crops  that 
are  outstanding  for  high  yields  and  fine  quality. 

Two  New  Cauliflowers  Worth  Trying 

NEW  EARLY  AMERICAN  SNOWBALL 

Outstanding  for  earliness  and  fine  type. 

DANISH  GLORY 

Comes  between  Super  Snowball  and  Snowball. 
Large  snow  white  heads. 

Send  TODAY  lor  FREE  HARRIS  CATALOGUE! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  Market  Gardeners’ 
and  Florists’  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.F.D.No.36,  Coldwater,  N.Y. 
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Ruralisms 

Garden  Inventories.  —  During  the 
Winter  prudent  farmers  make  an  inven¬ 
tory  of  their  possessions — stock,  forage, 
feed,  tools,  fertilizers  and  all  other  sup¬ 
plies.  This  enables  a  farm  operator  to 
know  just  where  he  stands,  and  what  his 
actual  financial  condition  is.  If  he  has 
to  go  to  his  bank  for  some  temporary  ac¬ 
commodation,  the  matter  is  much  simpli¬ 
fied  by  this  schedule,  for  real  estate  alone 
is  not  always  a  safe  index  of  a  man's 
financial  condition.  In  the  same  way, 
the  amateur  gardener  will  find  a  garden 
inventory  very  useful  in  planning  for  the 
coming  season,  especially  as  regards  gar¬ 
den  vacancies  and  plants  that  should  be 
renewed.  Of  course  the  fore-handed  gar¬ 
dener  keeps  a  notebook,  in  which  he 
records  behavior  of  existing  plants,  new 
specimens  desired,  and  plans  for  any 
changes  to  be  made  the  ensuing  season. 
The  boxes  or  drawers  in  which  seed  is 
stored  must  be  gone  over  before  ordering 
a  new  supply,  for  there  are  always  sound 
seeds  that  never  will  be  planted,  and  they 
may  well  be  scattered  on  the  snow  for  the 
benefit  of  the  juncoes,  who  have  been  as 
cheerful  as  ever  all  through  our  January 
storms.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  garden 
inventory  will  show  some  neglected  bulbs 
or  roots  that  have  dried  out  to  useless¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  broken  weeders  and  other 
derelict  tools,  which  should  be  discarded. 
Most  of  us  have  a  habit  of  saving  things 
because  they  “may  come  in  handy."  One 
of  our  friends  who  lives  in  a  New  York 
apartment  tells  us  that  she  has  been  dis¬ 
carding  useless  impedimenta  for  several 
years,  and  has  finally  disposed  of  one  item 
that  has  traveled  from  house  to  house, 
from  apartment  to  apartment,  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  to  New  York — heavy,  cum¬ 
brous,  and  in  the  way,  but  saved  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment.  What  was  this  par¬ 
ticular  white  elephant?  It  was  a  dory 
anchor  from  the  old  home  at  Lynn,  and 
anyone  acquainted  with  a  dory  anchor 
will  agree  that  there  is  no  other  appliance 
that  seems  quite  so  out  of  place  in  a  New 
York  apartment.  Of  course  it  might 
“come  in  handy”  if  the  apartment  dwell¬ 
er  were  cast  away  on  a  desert  island. 

Seed  Selections. — We  divide  our  seed 
purchases  into  three  classes;  easily  grown 
familiar  flowers,  well-known  but  more 
delicate  plants,  and  the  novelties.  It  is 
surprising  how  often  the  novelties  are 
found  to  be  easily  grown,  while  there  are 
some  old  favorites  that  always  cause 
anxiety  by  the  coddling  they  demand. 
Last  year  our  annual  Scabiosa  was  an  en¬ 
tire  failure,  though  we  have  seen  big 
spreading  plants  covered  with  those 
showy  “pincushions”  in  old-fashioned 
gardens,  but  several  friends  were  equally 
disappointed  last  season,  so  we  are  all 
going  to  try  again.  The  perennial 
Scabiosas  are  quite  generally  difficult  to 
germinate.  These  plants  all  like  a  sunny 
situation,  with  good  garden  soil.  Among 
newer  annuals,  the  double  nasturtiums 
have  not,  so  far,  done  as  well  with  us  as 
the  old  single  sorts,  but  others  report 
wonderful  success  with  them,  so  we  shall 
keep  on  trying.  ■  Their  fragrance  is  very 
pleasant  and  this  year  there  is  a  greater 
range  of  colors,  including  a  vivid  scarlet. 
There  is  one  new  variety  distinguished 
by  a  plant  patent  which,  unlike  the  semi- 
double  sorts  first  introduced,  has  from  40 
to  50  petals,  so  that  the  fully  opened 
flower  resembles  a  scarlet  carnation. 
However,  we  still  like  single-flowered  nas¬ 
turtiums  for  their  graceful  shape  and 
brilliant  colors,  and  they  have  the  further 
advantage  of  providing  seeds  to  be  used  in 
pickles.  Pickled  nasturtium  seeds  are  an 
old-fashioned  substitute  for  capers,  in 
making  a  sauce  for  boiled  mutton. 

Encouraging  a  Gypsophila. — One  of 
our  correspondents  asks  what  she  can  do 
to  encourage  a  perennial  Gypsophila  this 
Spring.  She  has  treated  it  well,  enrich¬ 
ing  the  border  with  soil  from  the  woods, 
and  yet  her  plant  dwindles  and  pines 
away.  In  this  case  the  kindness  has  been 
misdirected,  and  the  most  likely  cause  of 
the  trouble  is  the  acid  soil.  The  botanical 
name  Gypsophila  is  derived  from  Greek 
words  meaning  a  lover  of  lime,  and  thus 
the  woods  soil,  sure  to  be  acid,  was  a  very 
undesirable  addition.  We  would  treat 
the  Gypsophila  to  an  application  of  lime 
this  Spring,  and  avoid  anything  that  would 
increase  acidity.  These  plants  delight  in 
an  open  sunny  situation ;  they  will  not  do 
well  in  a  shady  place.  We  like  the  im¬ 
proved  double  perennial  sort  called  Bris¬ 
tol  Fairy,  which  is  very  profuse  in  bloom. 
In  addition  to  the  perennial  varieties  of 
baby’s  breath,  to  give  its  popular  name, 
there  are  a  number  of  annual  forms,  both 
pink  and  white.  They  are  all  charming 
for  cutting,  giving  a  graceful  effect  to  a 
bouquet.  Of  all  mixed  bouquets  for  a 
vase,  we  think  the  combination  of  Bris¬ 
tol  Fairy  with  Dr.  Van  Fleet  roses  and 
blue  cornflowTers  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing. 

Tiie  Mexican  Shell  Flower.  —  A 
showy  flower  that  was  always  associated, 
in  our  youth,  with  a  broiling  Summer 
day,  is  the  Tigridia  or  Mexican  shell 
flower,  also  called  tiger  flower.  This  is 
one  of  the  Summer-flowering  bulbs 
treated  like  the  Gladiolus,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  showy  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
The  Tigridia,  whose  native  home  extends 
from  Mexico  to  Chile,  belongs  to  the  Iris 
family ;  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  late 
Spring,  two  to  three  inches  deep,  but 
must  be  lifted  before  frost  and  stored  in 
a  dry  place  over  Winter.  The  flowers 
last  but  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by 
others;  they  are  often  six  inches  across, 
cupped  like  a  shell  in  the  center,  which  is 
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§fc-  ON  OR  OFF 
in  a  Jiffy 

Moldboard  and  Disk 
Plows 

Middlebusters  •  Listers 
Corn  Planters 
Cc  tton  Planters 
Cultivators  •  Mowers 
^  Beet  Pullers  ^ 


IF  YOI 
NEED  A 

TRACTOR  this  YEAR 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  ORDER  IT 

NOW! 

That’s  a  word  of  advice  based  on 
The  double  people  had  last  spring 
getting  their  tractors.  ‘  A  stitch  in 
?ime  saves  nine.”  Order  your  trac¬ 
tor  EARLY  and  let  others  do  the 
worrying  when  the  peak-r 
comes,  as  it  will! 

Drop  us  a  postal  card  for  the 

complete  McCotmick-Deeting 

Tractor  catalog.  It  covers  the  Farm- 
all  12;  the  two  bigger  FarmalJs’  the 
regular  1,  2,  and  3-plow  McCor- 
mfck-Deerings;  orchard  tractors, 
the  TracTracTors  (crawlers);  and 
power  units. 


The  most  complete  line  of 

QUICK-DETACHABLE 


machines  is  now  available  for  the 

FARMALL  12  TRACTOR 


.EVERY  FARMER  wants 
the  utmost  utility  and  flexibility  in 
the  tractor  he  buys.  He  wants  it  to 
be  the  master  of  all  jobs  and  crops, 
the  year  around. 

The  perfect  answer  to  this  need  is 
the  Farmall  12.  This  popular  row- 
crop  and  general-purpose  tractor 
now  can  be  fitted  with  the  most 
complete  line  of  quick-detachable 
machines  on  the  market — on  or  off 
in  2  to  8  minutes,  each  one  adding 
to  the  Farmall  12’s  value.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  you  can  attach  a  No.  90  plow 
to  the  Farmall  12  in  about  4  min¬ 
utes,  do  whatever  plowing  you  have 
to  do,  and  remove  the  plow  in  3 
minutes.  The  drawbar  slips  into 


place  in  1  minute  or  less,  ready  to 
hitch  to  a  disk  harrow  or  other 
drawbar  tool.  Later  on,  1  minute’s 
work  removes  the  drawbar, and  the 
quick-detachable  2-row  planter  goes 
on  in  5  minutes.  The  planting  done, 
off  comes  the  planter  in  less  than  5 
minutes.  At  cultivating  time,  on 
goes  the  2 -row  quick  -  detachable 
cultivator  in  4  minutes,  and  the 
outfit  is  ready  for  the  field. 

See  the  list  above.  Be  sure  you  get 
acquainted  with  this  new  improve¬ 
ment  in  tractor  farming.  Try  your 
own  hand  at  putting  on  and  taking 
off  the  Farmall  equipment  before 
you  make  your  power  investment. 
Ask  the  dealer  about  it. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Avo. 


(incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

TRACTOR  POWER 


NEWS 


Cl  OVFD  “0,er4% 

w  C IV  tons  per  acre" 

Says  Al.  C.  Demmy,  Harrisburg,  Pa. .  .Why  not  get  crops 
like  Mr.  Demmy  did?  Get  more  hay  and  cleaner  hay. 
Sow  Hoffman’s  "Extra  Quality”  Clover  Seed.  Hardiest, 
Northern  Grown,  cleanest  tested  seed  .  .  .  Vigorous, 
healthy,  free  from  foul  weeds.  Very  fair  prices. 

Write  Today!  Get  your  Free  Copy  of  New  Hoffman 
Catalog.  It  offers  Oats,  Corn,  all  other  Grains  and 
Grasses.  Soy  Beans,  etc. . . .  Samples  free.  Don’t  Delay 
—Write  Today! 

All  U  .....  .  Box  223,  Landisvilio, 

•  n.  nonman,  me.,  Lanca*»erCounty,Pa. 


"A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY —  EVERYWHERE” 

Hudson  wheelbarrow 
v  sprayers  make  fast  work 
jxjj  of  the  dormant  spraying 

Sjob— also  for  whitewash 
and  disinfecting.  Mod¬ 
erately  priced — built  to 
last  for  years.  Ask  your 
Hudson  dealer  to  dem- 
onstrate  them. 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors] 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms.Gardeners, Florists, 
urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 
Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools. 

Also  Run  Belt  j 
Machines,  Pumps,  Saws. etc.  , 

High  VVheels-Enclosed  Gears  | 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
MowHaq 
and  Lawns 


mm  row 
m  fori 

v 

ite\  u 
fciqV 
iwns\ 


STANDARD 


ENGINE 


CO. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


EASY  TO  HANDLE-RELIABLE  IN  USE 


Complete  new  line  of  Planet  Jr.  Tractors  —  with  or 
without  rubber  tires.  Perfect  balance,  patented  steer¬ 
ing  and  convenient  control  make  easy  handling. 
Such  improvements  as  —  more  efficient  air  cleaner, 
welded  frame,  roller  bearing  wheels,  etc.,  come  from 
engineering  and  practical  experience. 

Write  for  catalog  showing  how  the  Planet  Jr. 
Tractor  and  equipmentdoes  justabout  everything.  In 
other  words  how  it  will  save  and  make  money  tor  you. 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co..  Inc.,  3443  North  Sth  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


Planet  Jr.  TRACTOR 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Turkey  Experiment  in 
Pennsylvania 

[The  accompanying  picture  and  facts 
are  from  Bulletin  321  of  the  Station  at 
State  College,  Pa.  The  investigations 
were  by  .T.  E.  Hunter,  D.  R.  Marble  and 
II.  C.  Knadel.] 

« 

In  1929  the  Pennsylvania  Station  con¬ 
ducted  a  study  which  was  reported  in 
Bulletin  250,  “Feed  Consumption  and 
Costs  in  Raising  Turkeys.”  Bronze  and 
White  Holland  poults  were  fed,  until  20 
weeks  of  age,  an  all-mash  ration  contain¬ 
ing  16%  per  cent  protein.  Fresh  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  liquid  skim-milk  were  al¬ 
ways  available.  Scratch  grain  was  sup¬ 
plied  after  the  birds  were  20  weeks  of 
age.  This  provided  the  poults  with  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  the  protein  intake. 
Sufficient  liquid  skim-milk  was  consumed 
during  the  first  two  weeks  to  maintain  a 
total  protein  intake  of  26  per  cent.  From 
the  third  to  the  16th  week  the  birds  main¬ 
tained  a  protein  level  intake  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent.  By  the  24th  week, 
the  protein  intake  had  decreased  to  ap¬ 
proximately  15  per  cent  due  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  scratch  grain.  The  high  pro¬ 
tein  requirements  of  turkey  poults  during 
the  first  weeks  of  their  lives  pointed  to 
the  need  for  further  work  with  various 
levels  and  sources  of  protein. 

In  1930  five  groups  of  turkeys  were  fed 
for  24  weeks  as  follows : 

Group  1. — A  24  per  cent  protein  mash 
during  the  entire  period,  and  with  access 
to  a  sunporch. 

Group  2. — A  24  per  cent  protein  mash 
for  the  first  eight  weeks ;  a  20  per  cent 
protein  mash  from  9  to  16  weeks  and  a 
16%  per  cent  protein  mash  for  17  to  24 
weeks.  Confined  for  24  weeks,  with 
access  to  a  sunporch. 

Group  3. — The  same  ration  as  Group 
2.  Confined  the  first  eight  weeks  with 
access  to  a  sunporch  and  then  placed  on 
range  for  the  duration  of  the  experiment. 

Group  4. — A  20  per  cent  protein  mash 
for  24  weeks.  Confined  with  access  to  a 
sunporch. 

Group  5.  —  A  16%  per  cent  portein 
mash  for  24  weeks.  Confined  with  access 
to  a  sunporch. 

There  was  greater  feed  consumption  in 
the  groups  which  received  the  higher 
levels  of  protein.  Better  growth  during 
the  first  eight  weeks  was  obtained  from  a 
24  per  cent  level  of  protein.  There  was 
little  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
various  levels  of  protein  studied  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  rate  of  growth  after  the  poults 
were  eight  weeks  of  age.  A  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  mortality  occurred  in  the 
group  receiving  the  16%  per  cent  level 
of  protein.  This  study  indicated  that 
turkey  poults  require  a  high  protein  in¬ 
take  during  the  early  part  of  their  lives. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  has  recom¬ 
mended  a  mash  containing  24  per  cent 
protein  for  the  first  eight  weeks  and  a 
mash  containing  20  per  cent  protein 
thereafter.  This  mash  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  turkeys  at  all  times.  Scratch 
grain  should  be  supplied  in  hoppers  from 
12  weeks  of  age  until  the  birds  are  mar¬ 
keted.  This  schedule  of  feeding  provides 
definite  protein  reduction  as  the  birds  in¬ 
crease  in  age.  Poultrymen  have  adopted 
a  high  protein  turkey  ration  quite  gen¬ 
erally  and  the  results  have  been  highly 
satisfactory.  It  is  now  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  for  optimum  growth,  turkey 
rations  should  contain  a  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  protein  than  chicken  rations. 

Heretofore  turkey  rations  of  high  pro¬ 
tein  content  have  been  secured  by  the  use 
of  liberal  quantities  of  animal  protein 
concentrates,  such  as  meat  scrap,  dried 
milk,  and  fish  meal.  These  are  compara¬ 
tively  expensive.  Hence,  there  has  been 
demand  for  a  study  of  vegetable  protein 
substitutes  that  will  lower  the  cost  of  the 
rations  without  reducing  their  efficiency. 
Soybean  oil  meal  and  corn  gluten  meal 
are  high  in  protein  and  are  produced  in 
large  quantities.  In  normal  times  these 
products  sell  at  a  lower  cost  on  the  basis 
of  protein  content  than  animal  protein 
concentrates.  The  value  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein  in  poultry  rations  has  been  shown  by 
many  investigators.  The  purpose  in  this 
investigation  was  not  to  eliminate  animal 
protein  but  to  supplement  a  portion  of  it 
with  less  costly  vegetable  protein  con¬ 
centrates. 


Since  animal  protein  concentrates  carry 
considerable  quantities  of  mineral  matter, 
particularly  calcium  and  phosphorus,  it 
appeared  desirable  to  compensate  the 


mineral  loss,  when  vegetable  protein  con¬ 
centrates  were  substituted,  by  additions 
of  calcium  and  phosphorus,  bone  meal, 
calcium  carbonate,  or  both.  A  basal  ra¬ 
tion  of  24  per  cent  protein,  containing 
only  animal  protein  concentrates,  was 


used  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  When 
changes  in  the  basal  ration  were  made, 
adjustments  in  the  protein,  calcium  and 
phosphorus  levels  were  made  also  so  that 


all  the  rations  were  approximately  equal 
in  these  components. 

Experiments  in  1933 

One  hundred  and  eighty-four  day-old 
turkey  poults  of  the  Bronze  and  White 


February  15,  1936 

Holland  varieties,  hatched  July  18,  1833, 
were  divided  into  eight  groups  of  23 
poults  each  and  maintained  under  experi¬ 
ment  for  16  weeks.  Each  group  con¬ 
tained  13  White  Holland  poults  and  10 
Bronze  poults.  The  groups  were  confined 
in  a  long  brooder  house  in  pens  identical 
in  size,  lighting,  ventilation,  heating,  and 
equipment.  Each  pen  was  12x20  feet  and 
was  equipped  with  a  screened  sunporch 
9x10  feet,  the  base  of  which  was  covered 
with  one-inch  mesh  wire  flooring. 

The  rations  contained  approximately 
24  per  cent  crude  protein.  Five  years  of 
experience  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  involving  studies  with  several  thou¬ 
sand  turkeys,  have  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  protein  content  is  adequate. 

The  feed  was  supplied  as  mash  and 
was  available  at  all  times.  Individual 
weights  of  all  birds  were  recorded  bi¬ 
weekly.  Records  of  feed  consumption, 
mortality,  and  general  appearance  of  the 
poults  were  kept  throughout  the  experi¬ 
mental  period.  Oyster  shells  and  insolu¬ 
ble  grit  were  before  the  birds  at  all  times. 
No  other  supplements  were  fed. 

Experiments  in  1934 

Since  the  results  of  1933  experiments 
indicated  that  a  portion  of  the  animal 
protein  in  the  turkey  starter  could  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Soy-bean  oil  meal  or  corn 
gluten  meal,  it  seemed  advisable  to  re¬ 
peat  this  experiment  for  a  longer  period 
using  larger  groups.  On  June  12,  1934, 
(Continued  on  Page  166) 


All-Traction  Tire 
Wins  Farmers’/^ 


FARMERS  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  Goodyear 
Tractor  Type  Tire. 

Announced  only  last  month, 
it  is  already  making  staunch 
friends  wherever  it  is  shown. 

Farmers  like  the  deep  lug  bars 
down  the  sides.  They  appreci¬ 
ate  the  diamonds  that  grip  like 
spade  lugs.  They  can  fairly  see 
the  dirt  slipping  and  dropping 
out  of  the  deep,  self-cleaning 
grooves. 

Farmers  are  quick  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  this  new  Goodyear 
is  an  All-Traction  tire  designed 


for  sure  traction  forward,  back¬ 
wards,  sideways. 

See  it  yourself.  Any  Goodyear 
dealer  or  farm  implement  dealer 
can  show  it  to  you. 

It  is  an  astonishing  time,  labor 
and  fuel  saver.  You  pay  no 
premium  for  it.  You  can  buy 
it  on  most  liberal  terms. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT 

Goodyear  has  put  this  new  tire  to  every 
test.  But  we  will  be  glad  to  arrange 
a  demonstration  for  you.  Just  PRINT 
your  name  and  address  in  the  margin 
below,  tear  it  off  and  mail  it  to  The 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Inc., 
Akron,  Ohio. 


MORE  OF 
EVERYTHING 

The  former  Goodyear  farm 
implement  tire  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  tire  —  successful 
on  thousands  of  farms.  This 
new  tire  excels  it  in  every  way. 

MORE  traction- 

iii  uitk  Broader>  flatter, 
diamond  blocks  —  deeper 
notches — tread  15%  wider 
lug -bars  for  more  ground 
-diamond  buttons  deeper  cut 
for  field  or  highway. 


50% 

thicker 
shoulder 
—  longer 
contact  — 
—better 


30%  MORE 

cause  of  increased  non-skid  depth, 
greater  ground  contact,  faster,  better 
cleaning.  Actual  readings  on  an  in¬ 
dicator  prove  this  drawbar  pull  has 
been  stepped  up,  on  the  average, 
30%  —  more  in  many  operations. 

100%  MORE  |i°“ALgEf 

Twice  as  many  lug-bars  around  the 
shoulders  —  higher  tread  shape  — 
deeper  notches— thicker  side  bars— 
better  on  side  hills  —  prevents  slip. 

48%  MORE  S; 

tread  and  body  —  greater  strength, 
longer  life,  more  freedom  from 
punctures. 

30%  BETTER  ““ 

space  between  diamonds — wider 
channels  force  out  mud  —  does  not 
throw  dust. 


FOR  MUD  OR  SNOW 

Goodyear  Studded  Tires  will  pull  your  car 
or  light  truck  through 
toughest  going  with¬ 
out  chains.  Gripping 
studs  are  22  percent 
higher  than  ordinary 
non-skid  designs.They 
taperoutward  from  the 
base.  Self  cleaning. 


TRACTION 

ALL  WAYS 

Here’s  sure  traction- 
forward,  backward  or 
on  hillsides.  In  mud. 
In  sand.  On  highway. 
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yeasvk  of  Extra 
Service  in  eo&iy 


WATER  SYSTEM 


XjATURALLY  you 
IN  want  a  water  sys¬ 
tem,  if  you  do  not 
already  have  running 
water  in  kitchen, 
bathroom,  laundry 
and  outbuildings. 
But  you  also  want  to 
make  sure  that  when 
you  do  purchase  this 
important  item,  you 
get  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  value  for  your 
money.  Investigate 
the  experiences  of 
thousands  of  others 
who  have  installed 
MYERS  Water  Sys¬ 
tems  and  you  will 
invariably  find  them 
happy  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  high  qual¬ 
ity,  trouble  free  unit 
that  gives  many  years 
of  reliable  service  at 
the  lowest  possible 
cost  for  maintenance 
and  operation. 
MYERS  Water  Sys¬ 
tems  are  noted  the 
world  around  for  the 
quality  of  their  per¬ 
formance.  Mail  the 


YOUB  FAMILY 
DESERVES  IT 

iia 


coupon  today  for 
interesting  free  booklet  and  address  of 
our  nearest  dealer. 

MYERS  Water  Systems,  motor  or 
engine  powered,  are  made  in  both 
deep  and  shallow  well  models. 
Styles  and  sizes  to  suit  all  needs. 

TheF.E.Myers  &  Bro.Co. 

840  Fourth  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 
“ Pump  Builders  Since  1870” 

Send  free  Water  System 
Booklet  and  name  of 
your  nearest  dealer. 


osPRflumo 

“"prayers 


OiveVou^v 
ratjCowestCbsn 
WhatYouWantMosb 
Dependable  Pressure 
Uniformly 
Maintained 


IF  you  raise  Potatoes 
or  Truck  Crops  or 
have  an  Orchard,  it 
will  pay  you  to  send 
for  our  Catalog.  Itde- 
scribes a  complete  line 
of  Traction  and  Pow¬ 
er  Sprayers,  including 
tractor  and  truck-op¬ 
erated  models.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  for  Free 
Catalog  today. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Makers  of  Sprayers  for 
More  Than  54  Years 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


jo.  !  -  . 

0^ 

RoV!U 

Many  Big,  Neiv  Features 

MODEL  KV  Centaur  is  light,  compact, 
powerful.  Pulls  two  12"  plows  in 
most  soils.  Ideal  for  cultivating  and  all 
farm  power  jobs.  Clear  view  ahead — plu3 
54"  row  vision.  16"  clearance.  Balanced 
— in  power,  weight  and  traction.  Easy  to 
handle.  Speedy.  Up  to  20  m.p.h.  for  haul¬ 
ing.  Rides  comfortably.  Low  operating 
cost  and  upkeep.  Model  G.  a  6  h.p.  trac¬ 
tor,  does  the  work  of  man  and  team.  Cen¬ 
taur  prices- — $515  to  $795  f.o.b.  factory. 
Write  for  catalog. 

Centaur  Tractor 
Corporation, 

III  N.  Kniffln  St., 
Greenwich,  Ohio 


f0*'  L 


|0>5 


CENTAUR 

KLEAR  VIEW  Tractor 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling:  stumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
r„  Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
_Jt-  Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land.  Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
E*sy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
3X30  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa* 
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Ruralisms 

(Continued  from  Page  151) 

•spotted  and  splashed  with  contrasting 
colors.  They  include  various  shades  of 
red.  yellow,  lilac  and  creamy  white.  The 
familiar  variety  known  as  Tigridia  con- 
eliiflora  has  bright  yellow  flowers  spotted 
in  the  center  with  red.  Of  late  years  the 
Tigridias  have  been  greatly  improved, 
both  in  size  and  in  brilliance  of  color,  and 
flower-lovers  who  have  not  tried  them  be¬ 
fore  should  certainly  put  them  on  the  list 
for  this  season.  The  bulbs  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Planning  the  Garden. — With  a  foot 
of  snow,  and  temperatures  that  continue 
to  hover  around  zero,  all  the  home  gar¬ 
dener  can  do  is  to  plan  for  the  future. 
The  most  serious  question  to  us  is  to  keep 
up  a  succession  of  bloom,  so  that  there  is 
always  something  to  look  at  and  to  cut. 
Our  garden  is  chiefly  perennials,  but  we 
must  have  annuals  also,  not  only  because 
we  like  them,  but  also  because  they  are 
needed  to  fill  gaps  when  perennials  are 
out  of  bloom.  Last  year  we  had  snow¬ 
drops  in  bloom  Feb.  26,  and  the  hardy 
Chrysanthemums  were  still  blooming  in 
November,  so  we  can  say  the  garden  was 
in  bloom  for  nine  successive  months. 
Among  the  most  useful  annuals  are  the 
|  cornflowers  or  ragged  sailors;  they  al- 
j  ways  self-sow — indeed,  they  become  weeds 
j  — but  the  self-sown  plants,  which  usually 
I  germinate  in  the  Fall,  and  live  over  Win- 
i  ter  flower  much  earlier  than  those  sown 
|  in  Spring,  and  thus  give  us  a  succession. 

|  The  newer  strains  of  seed  give  larger  and 
more  double  flowers,  in  great  variety  of 
coloring.  We  still  like  the  blue  best  of 
all,  but  the  pale  pink,  maroon  and  ruby 
are  very  charming.  Another  annual  that 
easily  becomes  a  weed  is  the  Calliopsis, 
golden  yellow,  red  and  maroon.  This  self¬ 
sows  like  cornflower,  and  one  has  to  be 
rather  hard-hearted  in  pulling  it  out.”  The 
tall  varieties,  which  grow  to  a  height  of 
three  feet,  are  likely  to  sprawl  unless 
staked,  for  they  form  a  heavy  mass  of 
feathery  foliage  and  vivid  flowers,  but 
there  are  dwarf  bedding  varieties  that  are 
ideal  for  edging,  or  to  plant  in  a  mass. 
These  form  compact  bushes  nine  to  12 
inches  high,  covered  with  flowers  through¬ 
out  the  season.  One  can  buy  named  va¬ 
rieties  or  mixtures,  one  of  our  favorite 
dwarfs  being  Dazzler,  a  maroon  crimson 
flower  with  a  broad  golden  border.  Last 
year  we  had  the  problem  of  a  border  of 
rather  poor  soil,  which  is  to  be  improved 
for  shrubbery  planting.  It  is  in  an 
open  and  sunny  place,  so  we  filled  the 
front  with  volunteer  plants  of  cornflower 
and  Calliopsis,  and  later  planted  Dahlias 
at  the  back.  As  the  Dahlias  grew  the  an¬ 
nuals  were  pulled  out  to  give  them  room. 
We  were  to  have  had  Scabiosa  at  the 
edge,  but  as  that  refused  to  grow  the 
space  was  filled  with  dwarf  Alyssum,  an¬ 
other  volunteer  always  ready  to  fill  gaps, 
and  willing  to  flower  persistently  if  the 
spent  stalks  are  sheared  off.  e.  t.  royle. 


New  Jersey  Potatoes 

There  were  about  50,000  acres  har¬ 
vested  in  1935,  as  compared  with  45.500 
acres,  the  average  annual  acreage  li a  in¬ 
vested  during  the  10-year  period.  1925- 
1934.  The  1935  yield  per  acre  was  one 
of  the  best  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey 
agriculture,  amounting  to  about  195 
i  bushels,  as  compared  with  158  bushels, 
the  average  annual  yield  per  acre  during 
the  10-year  period,  1925-1934.  The  total 
production  was  9.750.000  bushels,  or 
about  2,500,000  bushels  more  than  the 
average. 

The  farm  price  per  bushel  averaged  this 
year  only  45c.  It  is  the  lowest  price 
i  New  Jersey  farmers  have  ever  received. 
The  long  term  average  price  is  around 
81.03  per  bushel.  The  farmers’  gross  in¬ 
come  amounted  to  $4,388,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $4,796,000  in  1934  and  $7.- 
403.000,  the  10-year  average,  1925-1934. 
The  excellent  yield  did  not  compensate 
New  Jersey  farmers  for  the  low  price  re¬ 
ceived,  because  the  price  was  unreason¬ 
ably  low  and  the  expense  of  production 
and  marketing  comparatively  high.  New 
Jersey  white  potato  growers  lost  money 
in  1935. 

The  area  of  sweet  potatoes  harvested  in 
New  Jersey  in  1935  was  14.000  acres,  or 
1,000  acres  more  than  in  1934,  and  1.200 
acres  more  than  the  10-year  average 
acreage.  1925-1934.  The  yield  per  acre 
was  normal.  The  average  farm  price  per 
bushel  was  75e,  or  19c  less  than  in  1934, 
and  37c  less  than  the  long  term  average. 
The  income  of  the  growers  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  although  it  was  considerably  be¬ 
low  the  average,  enabled  the  growers  to 
meet  their  expenses,  although  there  was 
no  profit. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  the  acreage  of 
grain  crops  in  New  Jersey  had  been  de¬ 
clining.  The  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  dairy  cows,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  in  poultry,  as  well  as  the  high  price 
of  feed  stuffs,  caused  New  Jersey  farmers 
to  expand  the  acreage  of  grain  crops  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  total  acreage  of  all 
grain  crops  harvested  in  1935  was  301,- 
000  acres,  or  20,000  acres  more  than  in 
1934  and  about  the  same  as  the  10-year 
average,  1925-1934. 

The  1935  weather  was  ideal  for  the 
I  growth  of  grain  crops.  The  average  1935 
|  yield  per  acre  of  grain  crops  was  37.8 
i  bushels,  as  compared  with  36.1  bushels  in 

1934  and  33.8  bushels,  the  average  during 
the  10-year  period.  1925-1934.  The  total 
production  of  all  grain  crops  amounted  in 

1935  to  about  11,367,000  bushels,  or  1.- 
235,000  bushels  more  than  in  1934,  and 
1.138.000  bushels  more  than  the  average 
10-yeav  production,  1925-1934, 


The  Greatest  Spreader 
Improvement  of  All  Time 

MOUNTING  the  beater  on  the  axle,  the  principle  of 
construction  around  which  John  Deere  Spreaders 
have  been  built  for  2  5  years,  is  the  greatest  spreader 
improvement  of  all  time.  This  famous  patented  feature  in¬ 
sures  easier  loading,  easier  pulling,  better  work  and  longer 
life.  It’s  an  advantage  that  can’t  be  equalled  in  anv  other 
spreader. 

The  John  Deere  Model  E  Spreader  for  1936  gives  you  the 
heater-on-the-axle  construction  plus  many  other  high-qual¬ 
ity  features  which  insure  lasting  satisfaction.  The  tronc 
end  of  the  spreader  rides  on  cushion-spring,  ‘*knee-actioa” 
wheels.  Hardened  steel  roller  chain  is  used  on  the  main 
drive.  Roller  bearings  at  both  ends  of  all  three  beaters  re¬ 
duce  wear  and  draft.  The  new-type,  wdde-spread  beater 
completely  eliminates  wrapping  of  straw  and  twine.  The 
wood  box,  mounted  on  heavy  steel  frame,  is  well  braced 
for  years  of  heavy  service.  Replaceable  axle  sleeves  and 
wheel  boxings  absorb  wear  from  front  wheels  and  axles. 
New  short,  easy  turn  insures  easier  handling  in  sheds  and 
feed  lots.  Steel  pole  and  eveners  won’t  break. 

See  this  better  spreader  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s . 

Be  sure  to  mail  coupon  below  today. 


SPREADER 

WITH  THE 

BEATER 

ON  THE 


AYLF 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

JOHN  DEERE,  PLOW  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  S-37. 

Please  send  me  free  folders  on  the  machinery  checked 
below: 

□  Model  E  Spreader  □  Tractor  Plows 

□  Power  Spreader  □  Disk  Harrows 

□  Horse  Plows  □  Corn  Planter* 

NAME . 

TOWN . 

STATE . RT.D . . . 


JOHN  DEERE 


BLACK  HAWK  has  the  EDGE  DROP  on  THEM  ALL 


BLACK  HAWK 
PLANTER 


None  Better  than  the  improved 

No  other  planter  compares  to  the  original  "Black 
Hawk"  with  Its  timepiece  accuracy  and  extra 
long  life  service.  It  ’s  the  standby  of  thousands 
of  farmers,  the  last  word  In  planting  efficiency  and 
economy.  Plants  faster  and  better.  Increases  crop 
yields  and  profits  ! 

CATALOG  FREE!  Send  a  post  card  or  letter  today  lot 
catalog  describing  the  "Black  Hawk”  planter  in  detail. 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  COMPANY 

Box  25  Bellevue,  Ohio 


BY  RESPONSIBLE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Tiros 


Amazing  money-maiter  tor  tarms,  trucK  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homos,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  5  H.P.  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  lO  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4/uiz  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
668'F  North  4th  St..  Columbus,  Ohio 


SHAWmauTRACTOA 


iearn  how  to  save  time  and  labor  plowing, 
seeding,  cultivating,  spraying,  field  mowing, 
etc.  with  the  All-Purpose 

60LENS  Tractors 

Eight  powerful  models— 22  attachments  all  inter*  v 
changeable— simple  tool  control,  power  turn,  high  sgjr 
plant  clearance — boy  or  girl  can  operate— thousands  ift  US0.  Write  fof 

CikSUN  BOLENS  MFG.  CO,  Port  Wa»htnston,  Wia.  U>  catalog. 
662  Park  St. 

NiW  . Mat... .tt«.-/avw»l«f| >a. f*V4*a 4 -» - 
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I'tihlikbf  d  Weekly  by  the  Hnral  Publishing  Co.,  Ine.  333  West  30th  Street, New  Fork 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 

Canada  $2.50  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates.  $1.50  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  tiiis  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


EaRLY  McIntosh,  one  of  the  McIntosh  type  of  ap¬ 
ples  developed  by  the  fruit  breeders  at  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  is  finding  con¬ 
siderable  favor  many  thousands  of  miles  distant 
from  its  home,  as  reported  by  T.  Susa,  Director  of 
the  Aomori  Horticultural  Experiment  Station,  at 
Kuroishi,  Japan.  Scions  of  Early  McIntosh  were 
supplied  Director  Susa  when  he  was  a  student  at 
Cornell  University  in  1926,  and  are  now  fruiting 
heavily  at  the  Japanese  horticultural  station. 

He  says  :  "Early  McIntosh  does  as  well  here  as  in  its 
home  land,”  and  tells  of  the  apple  breeding  program 
now  underway  at  the  Aomori  Experiment  Station, 
where  over  3,000  seedlings  are  growing  on  the  Sta¬ 
tion  grounds. 

Early  McIntosh  is  one  of  several  new  apples  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  in  an 
effort  to  provide  a  series  of  varieties  that  will  pro¬ 
long  the  season  for  the  McIntosh  type  of  apple.  “A 
McIntosh  apple  for  every  day  in  the  year,”  has  been 
stated  as  one  of  the  goals  of  this  breeding  program. 
Early  McIntosh  is  an  important  link  in  the  series, 
ripening  in  the  middle  of  August  and  providing  an 
apple  with  all  of  the  fine  flavor  and  aroma  of  the 
McIntosh  which  does  not  come  into  season  until  fully 
six  weeks  later. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  of  the  new  fruits  originating 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
planting  stock  of  Early  McIntosh  may  be  obtained 
through  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Geneva.  This  association  propagates  and  dis¬ 
tributes  stocks  of  the  Station's  new  fruits  at  a  nomi¬ 
nal  cost. 

* 

PEACH  leaf  curl !  This  can  seriously  damage 
peach  trees.  It  does  not  always  do  so.  No  one 
can  tell  in  advance.  The  only  safe  plan  is  spraying 
while  the  tree  is  dormant.  After  any  growth  starts 
is  too  late. 

The  spores  live  on  the  tree  through  the  Winter 
and  are  ready  to  start  work  at  the  first  sign  of  bud 
growth.  Some  growers  spray  in  Fall  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall.  That  gets  a  good  many  that  would  live 
through  Winter. 

But  it  is  safer  even  then  to  dose  the  trees  again 
just  before  growth  starts.  Concentrated  lime-sul¬ 
phur  1  to  15  or  Bordeaux  mixture  4-1-50  will  handle 
leaf  curl. 

* 

THE  Weather  Bureau  has  been  looking  up  oflieial 
zero  temperatures,  and  finds  that  the  all-time 
low  record  for  the  United  States  is  66  degrees  below 
zero — reported  from  Riverside  Ranger  Station  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  February  9,  1933.  The  world 
record  is  90  degrees  below  zero  in  Northern  Siberia, 
while  7S  below  has  been  experienced  in  Alaska.  Only 
two  States,  Montana  and  Wyoming,  have  been  colder 
than  60  below  zero  since  the  Weather  Bureau  started 
keeping  track  of  the  weather. 

New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Washington — have  records  of 
50  or  more  below. 

Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  every  State 
has  subzero  temperatures  on  its  weather  records. 
The  cold  wave  of  February,  1899,  brought  weather  of 
two  below  to  Northern  Florida  and  zero  to  the  Ala¬ 
bama  coast.  States  as  far  south  as  Tennessee  have 
had  temperatures  30  below  zero.  The  record  for 
cold  in  Texas  is  23  below.  Temperatures  of  16  to  18 
below  have  been  recorded  in  Louisiana  and  the 
northern,  portions  of  the  east  Gulf  States. 


PENNSYLVANIA  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  J. 

Hansel  French,  says  that  the  Commonwealth 
had  the  second  most  valuable  potato  crop,  the  fourth 
most  valuable  apple  crop,  and  the  fifth  most  valuable 
hay  and  peach  crops  of  any  State. 

Pennsylvania  ranked,  among  all  the  States,  first  in 
the  production  of  buckwheat  and  cigar  leaf  tobacco, 
fifth  in  grapes  and  silage  corn,  seventh  in  cherries, 
ninth  in  rye  and  Winter  wheat,  tenth  in  pears, 
eleventh  in  all  corn,  and  thirteenth  in  the  value  of 
all  crops. 

The  value  of  farm  crops  produced  in  Pennsylvania 
during  1935  shows  a  60  per  cent  gain  over  the  low 
level  of  1932  although  slightly  less  than  the  1934 
total.  Substantially  higher  prices  received  by  farm¬ 
ers  were  primarily  responsible  for  this  advance  in 
aggregate  value  during  the  four-year  period.  The 
estimates  by  years  are :  1935,  $135,232.000 ;  1934, 
$142,000,000;  1933,  $11S,000,000 ;  and  1932,  $84,000,- 
000.  Lower  grain  and  hay  prices  were  an  important 
factor  in  the  reduction  of  total  crop  value  in  1935 
compared  with  1934. 

Value  estimates  must  not  be  confused  with  cash 
income,  since  most  of  the  field  crops  grown  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  fed  to  livestock  or  poultry  and  sold  in 
the  form  of  livestock  or  livestock  products,  Secre¬ 
tary  French  explains.  Cash  income  estimates  for 
1935  covering  all  farm  products  sold,  will  likely 
total  roughly  $225,000,000,  compared  with  $200,500,- 
000  in  1934  due  primarily  to  the  higher  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  livestock  products. 

The  six  most  important  Pennsylvania  crops  in 
order  of  their  1935  value  are :  corn,  hay,  wheat,  po¬ 
tatoes,  oats  and  apples. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  planted  910,000  acres  of 
Winter  wheat  last  Fall,  which  is  the  same  acreage 
as  that  sown  the  previous  year. 

The  December  L  condition  of  the  plantings  was 
reported  as  93  per  cent  or  five  points  above  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  crop  a  year  before.  Though  wet  weath¬ 
er  greatly  delayed  planting  in  many  localities  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  rain  and  warm 
weather  in  November  promoted  growth  and  good 
stands  with  an  excellent  start  were  reported  from  all 
sections  of  the  State. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  planted  8,000  less  acres  to 
rye  in  1935  than  a  year  before.  Of  the  134,000  acres 
planted  in  1934,  111,000  acres  were  harvested  for 
grain.  Rye  in  general  made  a  fine  start  last  Fall. 

* 

NEW  Jersey  is  the  leading  State  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  vegetables,  fruits  and  berries. 
During  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn  the  New  York- 
Philadelphia  areas  are  fed  with  fresh  New  Jersey 
products.  The  relative  position  of  New  Jersey  among 
ether  States  in  production  of  certain  crops  is  as 
follows ; 

In  the  production  of  sweet  corn  for  market  New 
Jersey  is  first,  and  the  same  is  true  with  early  Irish 
potatoes  for  market,  Lima  beans  for  market,  cucum¬ 
bers  for  market  and  eggplants  for  market.  In  cran¬ 
berries  for  market  New  Jersey  is  second,  Massachu¬ 
setts  first :  spinach  for  market  New  Jersey  is  second, 
Texas  first ;  beets  for  market  New  Jersey  is  second, 
Texas  first ;  snap  beans  for  market  New  Jersey  is 
second,  Florida  first ;  asparagus  for  market  New 
Jersey  is  second,  California  first ;  green  peppers  for 
market  New  Jersey  is  second,  Florida  first ;  beets 
for  canning  purposes  New  Jersey  is  third,  New  York 
first  and  Wisconsin  second ;  green  Lima  beans  for 
market  New  Jersey  is  third,  Delaware  first  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  second ;  tomatoes  for  manufacture  New  Jersey 
ranks  fourth,  Indiana  first. 

* 

HE  Government  report  on  farm  wages  shows 
that  farm-hands  are  getting  the  highest  Winter 
pay  in  four  years.  Day  wages,  without  board,  range 
from  an  average  of  70  cents  in  South  Carolina,  to 
$2.50  in  Massachusetts  and  California.  The  average 
for  all  States  is  $1.37. 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  was  96.7  per  cent  of 
normal  on  January  1,  and  the  demand  76  per  cent 
of  normal.  But  the  surplus  of  supply  over  demand 
was  less  than  on  January  1,  1935. 

There  was  a  seasonal  drop  in  farm  wages  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1935,  due  to  a  slight  increase  in 
the  available  supply  of  workers  and  a  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  their  services. 

The  index  of  farm  wage  rates  was  94  on  January  1, 
compared  with  102  on  October  1,  and  with  86  on 
January  1  a  year  ago.  The  index  of  supply  of  labor 
was  96.7  on  January  1,  compared  with  94.7  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  and  with  104.1  on  January  1  a  year  ago.  The 
index  of  demand  for  labor  was  76  on  January  1,  com¬ 
pared  with  80.2  on  October  1,  and  66.8  a  year  ago. 

The  average  per  month,  with  board,  for  the  entire 
country  was  $18.54;  without  board,  $28.63. 
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ONION  holdings  are  11  per  cent  more  than  in 
January  last  year,  but  much  stock  on  hand  is 
not  in  first-class  condition.  Those  who  have  good 
onions  are  not  cutting  the  price.  The  market  has 
been  firm  lately.  About  one-third  of  the  crop  is  left. 
The  Connecticut  Valley  has  less  than  10  per  cent 
left.  New  York  State  has  drawn  less  heavily  on  its 
storage  holdings.  The  gains  in  onion  holdings  as 
compared  with  last  year  are  in  the  West  and  Middle 
West.  The  storage  figures  do  not  seem  to  have  much 
effect  on  the  market  yet. 

The  report  of  late  light  cabbage  holdings  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some  gains  in  the  price  of  old  cabbage, 
but  the  rise  may  have  been  the  result  of  news  of 
moderate  injury  to  the  growing  southern  crop  dur¬ 
ing  the  January  freezing  spells.  The  freeze  hit  many 
of  the  young  plants  and  will  tend  to  reduce  the  sup¬ 
ply  available  for  shipment  in  February  and  March, 
but  the  plantings  were  so  large,  especially  in  Texas, 
that  the  shipments  probably  still  will  be  as  large  as 
the  northern  markets  will  take  at  reasonable  prices. 

Meanwhile  northern  growers  expect  to  work  off 
the  rest  of  the  storage  stock  before  the  Texas  move¬ 
ment  gets  into  full  swing.  The  growers  down  there 
are  strongly  organized,  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  strong  pressure  on  growers  and  dealers  who  do 
not  follow  the  rules.  Of  course,  there  is  some  dodg¬ 
ing,  as  with  all  such  attempts  at  control,  but  so  far, 
the  Texas  shippers  have  been  able  to  hold  the  price 
at  about  the  same  level  that  northern  shippers  have 
been  getting  for  cabbage  in  Western  New  York. 

* 

WITH  about  93,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  left, 
the  holdings  are  only  two-thirds  those  of  a 
year  ago.  The  shrinkage  is  greater  than  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  crops.  Production  was  above  average 
this  crop  year  but  holdings  now  are  less  than  aver¬ 
age.  The  potatoes  remaining  now  do  not  all  show 
good  condition  for  long  keeping. 

There  is  no  prospect  for  potato  shortage,  but  the 
position  looks  rather  firm.  Sometimes  when  hold¬ 
ings  are  below  average  and  not  keeping  very  well 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  old  potatoes  in  Spring. 
Those  handling  the  crop  in  Maine  seem  to  be  trying 
to  keep  shipments  as  slow  as  they  can  and  still  make 
sure  of  selling  all  the  potatoes.  This  policy  has 
helped  steady  the  market.  The  price  has  held  firm 
for  some  weeks  past  with  some  grades.  Sales  are 
being  pushed  in  distant  markets  in  small  fancy 
packages,  the  contents  washed  and  graded. 

Southern  potato  prospects  are  taking  shape.  The 
acreage  of  the  early  crop  may  be  cut  down  a  little 
and  probably  will  be  less  than  the  average  of  the 
past  few  years.  The  second  early  crop,  a  little 
farther  north,  shows  some  increases.  The  difference 
in  plantings  as  compared  with  last  year  does  not 
seem  large  enough  to  settle  the  question.  The  mar¬ 
ket  will  depend  more  on  what  happens  to  the  crop 
than  upon  the  difference  in  acreage. 

* 

LAST  week  the  President  sent  a  brief  message  to 
Congress  requesting  that  body  to  repeal  the 
Contton  Control  Act,  the  Tobacco  Control  Act  and 
the  Potato  Control  Act.  In  all  of  these  laws  Con¬ 
gress  yielded  to  the  legal  craft  of  the  brain-trust 
lawyers  to  attempt  indicertly  to  do  what  it  had  no 
direct  authority  to  do.  It  took  the  Senate  only  one 
minute  to  pass  the  three  l’epeals,  which  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  satisfaction  of  Senators  to  have  the  whole 
mess  off  the  plate.  One  x’eason  for  the  haste  seems 
to  be  the  fact  that  the  compulsion  feature  of  this 
legislation  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  with 
prospects  of  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Court 
against  it.  But  no  mattei*  about  the  reasons,  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  prolonging  uncertainty.  The 
plain,  simple,  direct  way  appeals  strongly  to  the 
American  people. 


Brevities 

A  fora\  ard-loo  icing  group  of  horses  on  our  first  page 
this  week. 


“With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all,” 
was  1  resident  Abraham  Lincolns  way  of  considering 
great  public  questions. 


D™:?,  licensed  in  Pennsylvania  during  1935,  outside 

?f,G1i!  a(ld^1‘‘^Plttsbur»h  and  Scranton,  numbered 
o00,000,  or  2o,U00  more  than  in  1934. 


They  catch  over  2,000,000  pounds  of  swordfish  off 
Nova  Scotia  yearly.  The  bulk  of  it  is  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  Its  texture  is  very  firm. 

No  trouble  for  the  ground  hog  to  see  its  shadow  on 
woodchuck  day,”  but  we  are  sure  they  all  had  too 
much  sense  to  get  out  in  that  zero  weather. 


“And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit 
after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth  ; 
and  it  vras  so.” 


Let’s  plan  for  plenty  of  cucumbers  this  year — little 
and  big  and  yellow  and  .Tap.  Climbing  and  small  gher¬ 
kins  for  little  pickles.  There  are  now  insecticides  that 
will  control  the  “yellow  bug”  that  spreader  of  cucurbit 
diseases. 
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A  Legal  Folly 

THE  New  York  Milk  Control  Law  was  enacted  in 
1933  as  an  emergency  measure  to  save  dairy 
farming  from  a  general  collapse.  Consumers  were  pay¬ 
ing  14c  and  up  for  milk  which  dealers  and  co-opera¬ 
tives  paid  farmers  1  to  2c  a  quart.  The  State  finally 
fixed  a  price  to  be  paid  producers,  and  then  made 
two  exceptions :  It  exempted  the  Dairymen’s  League 
and  municipal  institutions  from  the  necessity  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  State  price. 

Under  this  exemption  the  Marcy  State  Hospital 
invited  bids  for  its  supply  of  3  per  cent  milk  for  a 
period  beginning  January  1,  1936.  Robens  Farms, 
Inc.,  of  Poland,  N.  Y.,  was  the  lowest  bidder.  The 
farm  was  incorporated  about  a  year  ago  by  the 
owners,  W.  G.  and  W.  D.  Rubens.  They  had  owned 
the  farm  for  many  years  and  had  the  contract  to 
supply  the  Marcy  Hospital  in  1933,  and  early  in 
December,  1935,  applied  for  a  license  for  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

As  the  lowest  bidder  the  contract  to  Roben  Farms 
was  approved  by  the  purchasing  department  of  the 
State  hospital,  subject  to  the  terms  which  called  for 
a  milk  license  by  the  Division  of  Milk  Control.  Ac¬ 
tion  on  the  license  application  was  promised  on  De¬ 
cember  31.  A  hearing  was  held  on  December  30.  A 
dealer  at  the  hearing  objected  to  the  issue  of  the 
license  on  the  ground  that  there  were  enough  li¬ 
censed  dealers  in  the  area  to  supply  the  needs  of 
consumers.  He  was  the  next  lowest  bidder.  A  formal 
order  denying  the  license  was  signed  on  January  7. 
On  January  10,  Robens  Farms  was  informed  that  no 
license  would  be  issued. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  admits  that  the 
Robens’  herd  of  60  cows  are  registered,  tuberculin 
tested  and  free  from  Bang's  disease  and  mastitis.  It 
was  admitted  that  every  health  requirement  was 
met.  The  license  was  denied  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  licensed  dealers  enough  in  the  area  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  consumers,  and  the  appli¬ 
cant  had  not  satisfied  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  the  granting  of  a  license  to  it  would  be  in 
(lie  public  interest. 

The  purpose  of  this  story  is  not  a  complaint  against 
the  officials  or  the  dealer,  but  we  are  fed  up  on 
projects  and  laws  promising  benefits  to  farmers  but 
resulting  in  losses  and  embarrassments  to  them,  and 
we  wish  to  again  appeal  for  a  repeal  of  this  law 
denying  dairymen  the  right  to  sell  milk  produced  by 
them  to  consumers.  In  this  particular  case  the 
producer  has  access  to  other  outlets.  He  is  a  re¬ 
sourceful  and  successful  farmer  and  may  not  suffer 
any  loss  of  income.  But  many  small  farmers  have 
been  barred  from  selling  their  milk  to  neighbors 
anxious  to  get  a  home  supply  of  fresh  milk  without 
a  license  and  a  fee,  and  in  the  end  denied  a  license 
because  licensed  dealers  objected.  The  practice  has 
caused  these  farmers  real  hardships  without  corre¬ 
sponding  benefit  to  the  dealers  objecting.  But  there 
is  more  to  it  than  the  loss  of  income.  Whether  large 
or  small,  it  is  a  farmer's  natural  and  traditional 
right  to  sell  what  he  produces.  A  denial  of  that  right 
is  an  infringement  on  the  principles  of  our  great  in¬ 
stitution  of  private  property.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
create  a  private  monopoly  by  those  who  come  ahead 
of  us.  It  deprives  the  newcomer  of  his  natural  and 
social  right  to  support  himself. 

We  know  no  other  producer  of  a  primary  product 
to  be  so  restrained,  and  even  if  there  is,  it  would  not 
justify  this  limitation  of  a  natural  right.  This  Milk 
Control  Law  was  enacted  to  correct  farm  abuses  and 
we  know  no  other  single  law  that  every  imposed  so 
many  hardships  on  dairy  farmers.  We  believe  the 
majority  of  the  Legislature  has  been  grossly  misled, 
and  we  hope  it  will  remove  these  impediments  to  the 
success  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State. 


Joker  in  Grade  A  Milk 

ORANGE  County,  N.  Y..  dairy  farmers  in  the  area 
supplying  the  Borden  Grade  A  plant  at  Wasli- 
ingtonville  feel  that  something  has  been  put  over  on 
them.  They  first  spoke  to  one  another  privately  about 
it.  Now  they  have  come  to  resent  it  openly. 

Up  to  December  last  Borden's  took  samples  for 
bacteria  count  out  of  the  can.  Since  that  date  they 
have  taken  the  samples  out  of  the  weight  tank  after 
the  milk  is  dumped,  and  the  count  has  been  against 
producers. 

Originally  the  premiums  were  15,  25  and  35  cents 
on  a  high  limit  of  200.000  bacterial  count.  Grade  A 
milk  testing  4.5  per  cent  fat  and  35  cents  bacterial 
premium  then  returned  the  farmer  SO  cents  per  100 
pounds  above  Grade  R. 

Now  they  have  combined  the  bacterial  premium 
and  the  fat  test  in  such  a  schedule  that  the  fat  dif¬ 
ferential  in  milk  of  4  per  cent  and  above  is  wholly 


confiscated  and  the  bacterial  premium  is  reduced  to 
10  cents  on  100  pounds  of  milk. 

This  is  now  the  schedule  of  combined  differentials 
for  Grade  A  milk : 


r — 

- Bactei 

•ia  Colonies 

per  C.  C. 

Butterfat  10,000  or  less 

10.000  to  2.- 

,000  Over  25 

3.0 _ 

$0.10 

$0.05 

3.1 _ 

.15 

.07.: 

... 

3.2 .... 

.20 

.10 

3.3 _ 

.25 

.15 

3.4 _ 

.35 

.20 

3.5 _ 

.40 

.25 

3.6 _ 

.45 

.30 

$0.02 

3.7.  .  .  . 

.50 

.35 

.04 

3.8 _ 

.55 

.40 

.06 

3.9 _ 

.60 

.45 

.08 

4.0  &  up 

.65 

.50 

.10 

If  the  dealer  reports  a  25  per  cent  surplus,  he  is 
authorized  to  reduce  the  return  to  producers. 

The  New  York  City  requirement  is  100,000  bac¬ 
terial  count  before  pasteurization.  The  producers 
limit  for  a  combined  premium  of  10  cents  is  25,000 
bacterial  count.  Whether  10.000  or  over  25.000  and 
up  to  100.000,  it  is  all  Grade  A  when  Borden's  sell 
it  to  consumers.  If  the  fat  test  is  4.5  per  cent  and 
bacterial  count  25,000  or  above,  the  extra  profit  to 
Borden's  is  75  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  The  high 
count  reduces  the  price  to  the  farmer,  but  increases 
the  profit  to  Borden's. 

Borden's  sell  this  milk  to  consumers  in  quart  bot¬ 
tles  at  16  cents,  or  $7.52  per  100  pounds.  In  pint 
Lotties  the  price  to  consumers  is  20  cents  per  quart, 
oi  $9.40  per  100  pounds.  To  stores  the  quarts  are 
15  cents  and  pints  9  cents.  For  December  the  farmer 
received  $1.72  per  100  pounds,  plus  the  combined 
differential. 

Some  producers  complain  that  the  League  should 
not  have  allowed  this  combined  schedule  to  go  into 
effect,  and  that  their  League  director  does  not  give 
them  a  direct  answer  to  their  questions  about  it. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  League  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  have  something  to  say  about  it.  They  overlook 
the  fact  that  Borden's  went  into  the  alliance  with 
the  League  to  get  milk  cheap.  No  amateur  worked 
out  that  alluring  schedule.  Borden’s  make  the  price. 


Clark  W.  Holliday 

CLARK  W.  HALLIDAY,  Secretary  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  Producers  Co-operative  Association,  died 
at  his  farm  home  at  North  Chatham.  N.  Y.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  27.  For  many  years  Mr.  Halliday  was  head  of 
the  accounting  department  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education.  At  the  same  time  he 
maintained  his  dairy  farm  in  Columbia  County  in 
commuting  distance  from  the  city  of  Albany. 

In  the  break  up  of  the  dairy  organization  in  1920, 
Mr.  Halliday  allied  himself  with  the  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  as  one  of  the  big  three  in  association  with 
the  late  Fred  Boshart  of  Lewis  County,  and  Hugh 
Adair  of  Delaware  County,  and  many  other  promi¬ 
nent  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed.  He  was 
active  ever  since  in  every  proposed  attempt  to  re¬ 
unite  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  State.  He  was  a  man 
of  direct  speech  and  action.  When  he  once  spoke  no 
one  was  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  his  motives  or 
his  purposes.  He  knew  exactly  what  he  stood  for  and 
he  made  his  convictions  clear  to  others.  With  him 
principles  controlled  over  expediences.  He  under¬ 
stood  the  dairy  problem.  His  interests  and  sym¬ 
pathies  were  with  the  dairy  farmer.  His  last  com¬ 
munication  to  this  office  contained  his  vote  for  the 
proposed  farm  charter  and  his  registration  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  further  its  principles. 

In  the  passing  of  Clark  W.  Halliday  the  dairy 
industry  of  New  York  State  has  lost  an  able  cham¬ 
pion  and  a  faithful  friend. 


New  York  State  Fair  Buildings 

THERE  appears  a  good  possibility  that  funds  for 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  buildings  for 
the  New  York  State  Fair  may  soon  be  made  avail¬ 
able.  Senator  George  R.  Fearon’s  bill  will  legalize 
the  issuance  of  needed  bonds  so  they  may  be  legal 
for  trust  companies  to  handle. 

Comptroller  Morris  S.  Tremaine  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  bonds  will  meet  all  requirements 
necessary  for  trustee  investments.  The  bonds  are 
to  be  tax  exempt,  run  20  years,  and  carry  4  per  cent. 

After  trying  to  obtain  Federal  co-operation  for  the 
past  two  years  to  help  finance  this  needed  expansion 
the  State  finally  decided  through  those  in  authority 
to  raise  the  needed  finances  for  the  construction. 
This  will  probably  work  out  much  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  all  concerned.  Every  time  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  attempts  to  finance  and  further  State- 
owned  buildings  and  enterprises  sectional  and  politi¬ 
cal  jealousies  always  exert  a  bad  in  Hue  nee  to 
prevent  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  project. 


It  will  require  an  estimated  sum  of  $238,000  for 
the  proposed  Horticultural  Building,  and  $112,000 
for  the  Pure-Foods  Structure.  The  proposed  farm 
implement  and  machinery  building  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $175,000  probably  will  not  be  built  next  year. 

In  the  livestock  departments  the  most  needed 
equipment  is  a  covered  judging  ring,  with  suitable 
seats,  for  sheep  and  swine.  Every  year  those  inter¬ 
ested  have  to  mill  around  while  the  judging  is  in 
progress  with  little  or  no  opportunity  to  really  see 
what  is  going  on  in  this  department.  Director  A.  L. 
Brown  succeeding  J.  Dan  Ackerman  is  doing  a  good 
job  in  his  difficult  assignment. 


Countrywide  Situation 

The  chief  sensations  in  the  latest  batch  of  crop  news 
are  the  sharp  decreases  in  the  potato  crop  and  the 
heavy  planting  of  onions  and  cabbage  in  the  South 
These  all  have  their  bearing  on  the  market  prospects 
ot  the  northern  holdings  of  these  three  crops 

The  further  drop  of  11,000.000  to  12,000,000  bushels 
in  the  estimate  of  the  late  potato  crop  brings  the  pro¬ 
duction  far  below  average  and  seems  fully  to  justify 
the  rapid  advance  to  about  double  the  former  prices 
\\  hen  there  are  too  many  potatoes,  they  may  keep  on 
selling  low  all  through  the  season,  but  when'  there  are 
not  quite  enough  and  nearly  everybody  knows  of  the 
shortage,  prices  may  almost  go  anywhere.  It  is  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  November  estimate  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  It  ended  with  October  developments  but 
there  were  further  troubles  in  November  when  it  turned 
out  that  many  potatoes  supposed  to  be  unharmed  were 
spoiling  in  storage  or  on  the  tracks  in  city  markets. 
Chicago  dealers  are  reported  expecting  still  higher 
prices  sooner  or  later,  although,  of  course  some  setbacks 
were  hkely  because  of  speed  of  the  upswing. 

Cabbage  growers  are  interested  in  the  reported  14 
per  cent  increase  of  plantings  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
the  Norfolk  district.  Compared  with  the  five-year  aver- 
aSuL  ,  le  ga*n  w°md  be  more  than  50  per  cent.  This 
cabbage  comes  early  and  competes  with  northern  stored 
cabbage.  The  real  Winter  crop  of  cabbage  matures  later 
m  t  lorida,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Growers  in  those 
States  are  expected  to  double  the  acreage  actually  liar- 
vested  last  year  after  the  freeze  had  taken  a  large' share 
or  the  crop.  If  nothing  like  that  happens  this  Winter, 
tliere  will  be  large  supplies  of  southern  cabbage.  This 
is  one  reason  why  the  cabbage  market  has  not  acted  so 
well  as  the  potato  and  onion  markets.  Cabbage  meets 
southern  competition  in  the  Fall  and  Winter.  The 
northern  onion  crop  has  the  market  mostly  to  itself 
until  k  pi  mg  and  northern  potatoes  meet  no  heavy  com- 
petition  until  the  crop  in  Northern  Florida  is  ready  in 
March  and  April.  0 

Eastern  carrots  have  been  meeting  increasing  compe¬ 
tition  from  California.  The  acreage  in  that  State  has 
increased  from  a  few  hundred  to  nearly  eight  thousand 
wit  Inn  a  half  dozen  years.  These  carrots  are  shipped 
fresh  nearly  all  the  year  round  and  have  been  selliiw 
very  well  the  past  season  at  prices  much  higher  than 
eastern  carrots.  At  present,  California  carrots  bring 
about  $3  a  crate  for  the  best  lots,  while  good  eastern 
stock  is  selling  at  50  to  75  cents  for  top  carrots 

Florida  is  shipping  stuff  right  along  and  always  has 
something  to  sell  in  the  vegetable  line.  The  Texas  sea¬ 
son  is  not  quite  so  continuous.  Tomatoes  are  beginninsr 
to  come  from  the  Laredo  and  Winter  Garden  section 
Ihe  season  has  been  favorable,  but  the  vegetables  lack 
flavor  and  need  cooler  weather  to  develop  crispness  and 
to  kill  insect,  pests,  which  have  caused  no  end  of  trou¬ 
ble  this  season.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  having  too 
much  warm  weather  in  the  South  at  a  time  when  the 
principle  worry  of  northern  farmers  is  the  cold  weather 
which  suddenly  puts  an  end  to  the  growing  season 

The  November  apple  report  did"  not  indicate  much 
change  in  the  apple  situation.  The  figures  were  reduced 
somewhat  in  the  Northeast,  increased  in  the  Middle 
States  and  Lake  Region  and  decreased  in  the  Northwest 
Ihe  general  effect  is  to  shift  the  weight  of  production  a 
little  more  to  the  side  of  the  eastern  tvpe  of  apples  but 
nothing  m  sight  indicated  much  effect  on  the  market. 
1  he  main  trouble  with  the  apple  crop  is  too  much  poor 
tiuit  injured  by  scab  and  rust  or  dropping  from  the 
trees.  M  lien  this  fruit  is  out  of  the  way  the  market 
should  be  in  position  to  do  better.  Eastern  apples  are 
m  more  than  ample  supply,  especially  those  of  ordinary 
to  poor  quality  condition.  The  best  apples  are  from 
cold  storage  and  these  are  meeting  a  fair  demand.  While 
the  rank  and  tile  of  eastern  apples  still  sell  at  75c  to 
81.25  a  bushel,  the  market  report  show  sales  of  best 
McIntosh  from  New  York.  Connecticut  and  Vermont  as 
lu&h  as  >1.50  to  $l.io  a  bushel.  Even  some.  Greenings 
are  fine  enough  to  bring  $1.50.  The  best  eastern  apples 
are  not  selling  as  high  as  the  northwestern  box  pack 
this  year,  yet  some  of  the  eastern  fruit  is  quite 
as  fine  in  appearance  as  anything  in  the  market, 
ihe  progress  of  fruit-growers  in  Virginia  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  quite  noteworthy  in  the  direction  of  well- 
finished  apples,  including  such  varieties  as  Baldwin  and 
Northern  Spy  which  reach  fine  appearance  and  quality 
in  the  mountain  orchards.  G.  b.  F.  * 


Approves  the  Milk  Charter 

Your  draft  of  the  dairy  charter  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  essential  propositions  the  dairy  farmer  has 
ever  had  put  before  him.  It  not  only  promises  him  a 
better  living  but  a  better  future  all  the  wav  round  and 
each  and  every  dairy  farmer  should  feel  that  they  are 
a  living  part  of  it  and  co-operate  100  per  cent. 

The  trouble  with  the  dairy  farmer  of  today  is  that  he 
has  been  misled  and  swindled  so  long  that  he  is  afraid 
to  consider  any  proposition  along  the  milk  line — simply 
thinks  it's  just  another  racket  to  gyp  him  some  more. 
For  the  benefit  of  dairymen  generally  we  have  got 
to  get  out  and  put  this  proposition  squarely  before  them, 
explain  the  facts  so  that  they  may  understand  clearly 
all  points  of  this  program  and  just  what  it  means  to 
them.  I  think  that  our  local  Granges  could  do  very 
much  to  help  solve  this  problem  by  calling  a  meeting  of 
all  dairymen  in  their  locality,  appointing  someone  who 
has  made  a  study  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  charter, 
to  point  out  and  explain  just  what  it's  all  about.  After 
once  explained  and  they  get  the  idea  I  think  the  most 
of  them  will  be  ready  to  Co-operate. 

Yrou  will  find  me  always  ready  to  do  what  little  I 
can  at  all  times.  marshaix  b.  pond. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Milk  Production  of  Guernsey 
Cow 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  a  Guern¬ 
sey  cow  would  give  10  to  IS  quarts  of 
milk  a  day  as  1  believe  they  mostly  all 
do  when  fresh.  How  much  butter  does 
that  much  milk  produce?  Or  how  much 
butter  does  that  produce  per  week  at  that 
rate  of  milking?  e.  ir. 

New  York. 

The  amount  of  milk  a  cow  will  give 
shortly  after  freshening  is  not  nearly  so 
important  as  the  total  amount  she  will 
give  during  the  entire  lactation  period. 
There  are  many  Guernsey  cows  which 
average  from  16  to  IS  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  or  between  30  and  40  pounds  for  an 
entire  lactation  period.  The  breed  aver¬ 
age  for  butterfat  test  is  4.4  per  cent,  or 
rather  this  is  set  as  the  requirement  by 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  in 
order  to  sell  milk  through  the  association 
under  their  trade-mark  of  Golden  Guern¬ 
sey. 

The  average  for  the  Guernsey  Ad¬ 
vanced  Register  for  over  43,000  cows  of 
all  ages  from  two  years  to  live  and  over, 
designated  with  six  months’  intervals  by 
letters  from  A  to  G  inclusive,  is  10.073.7 
pounds  of  milk,  with  an  average  test  of 
4.97  per  cent,  which  amounts  to  500.S 
pounds  of  butterfat  for  these  cows. 

Relative  to  amount  of  butter,  let  us  as¬ 
sume  the  cow  referred  to  by  you  is  giv¬ 
ing  34  pounds  of  average  test  milk  of 
4.4  per  cent,  or  1.496  pounds  of  butterfat 
daily,  on  the  basis  of  average  over-run 
this  would  yield  approximately  1.7 
pounds  of  butter. 

Individuality,  breeding,  blood  lines, 
feed,  care  and  management  are  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  will  determine  yield  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  yield  in  cows.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  selected  breeding  backed  by  pro¬ 
duction,  type,  feeding  and  proper  mating, 
J.  M.  McDonald,  East  River  Road,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  has  assembled  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Guernsey  herds  in  Central  New 
York.  One  herd  sire  there  in  use  is 
jointly  owmed  with  Emmadine  Farms, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  This  bull, 
Foremost  Faithful  Supreme,  is  sired  by 
Royal  Supreme,  an  Advanced  Registry 
bull,  that  is  by  Mixter  May  Royal.  Royal 
is  the  sire  of  89  registered  daughters  of 
which  47  have  been  tested  and  qualified 
as  Advanced  Registry  females.  They  have 
the  following  averages :  Five  average  15,- 
194  lbs.  milk,  760  lbs.  fat;  10  average 
13,431.8  lbs.  milk,  700.7  lbs.  fat ;  20  aver¬ 
age  10,361.4  lbs.  milk,  641.1  lbs.  fat.  One 
of  these  daughters.  May  Royal's  Eloise  is 
a  class  leader  in  DD,  with  14,498.3  lbs. 
milk,  S70.2  lbs.  fat.  McDonald  Farms 
are  under  the  management  of  K.  C.  Sly. 


producing  and  saving  a  lamb,  she  has 
made  good.  If  she  loses  the  lamb,  then 
there  is  but  little  chance  to  realize  a 
profit  from  her  for  the  year’s  keep.  I 
have  found  it  very  important  to  spend 
considerable  time  with  the  ewes  during 
the  lambing  season. 

The  ewes  require  a  goodly  amount  of 
exercise  daily.  So  do  not  keep  them  shut 
up  or  housed  where  they  will  become 
over-heated  in  warm  spells  and  also  be 
deprived  of  this  all-important  daily  exer¬ 
cise.  In  bad  weather  we  find  it  is  de¬ 
cidedly  best  to  confine  those  that  are 
likely  to  lamb.  Otherwise  there  may  be 
a  loss  of  several  fine  lambs  during  the 
season,  which  could  have  been  easily 
saved  by  simply  using  just  a  little  better 
judgment  and  care.  They  should  have  a 
house  or  good  shed. 

Some  sheep  raisers  make  a  practice  of 
scattering  their  feed  on  the  frozen  ground 
in  the  farm  or  barn  lot,  which  is  a  very 
good  idea,  as  it  helps  to  make  them  take 


First-class  clover  or  Alfalfa  or  other  le¬ 
gume  hay  is  decidedly  the  best  kind.  The 
grain  feed  should  consist  of  oats  and  corn 
mixed  equal  parts. 

During  cold  weather  sheep  often  suffer 
for  water.  No  kind  of  stock  will  relish 
ice  water.  If  well  water  is  available,  it 
should  be  given  fresh  from  the  well  when 
it  is  of  a  somewhat  warm  temperature. 
Also  use  enough  bedding  to  keep  the  sheep 
clean.  Free  use  of  bedding  material  will 
also  insure  a  larger  supply  of  manure, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked. 

W.  IT.  HARRISON. 

Prince  George  County,  Va. 


Warts  on  Heifer 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer  which  is 
going  to  freshen  in  June.  She  has  a  very 
large  wart  on  the  peak  of  her  belly,  and 
several  small  ones  on  her  udder,  and  I  no¬ 
ticed  later  she  has  them  growing  in  the 
corners  of  each  eye.  I  have  corded  the 
large  one  but  the  hair  broke  and  she  is 
nervous,  kicks  and  is  quite  high  strung. 
What  would  you  suggest?  w.  h.  n. 

Maine. 

The  exact  cause  of  warts  is  unknown. 
Irritation  is  thought  to  be  the  cause,  es¬ 
pecially  of  warts  on  the  teats  of  a  cow. 
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*8 ome  of  the  Guernsey  cows  in  the  Tarbell  Farms  Herd,  Smith  ville  Flats,  N.  Y.  The 
average  of  the  first  55  daughters  to  make  A.  R.  of  Sregor  Ultra  King.  305  days, 
mature  equivalent  basis,  teas  12,388.43  lbs.  milk.  611.45  lbs.  butterfat.  Through  the 
use  of  May  Royal's  Ilolliston  further  improvement  is  being  made. 


more  exercise.  Especially  is  this  a  good 
plan  if  the  ewes  show  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
main  under  shelter  too  closely. 

During  cold  spells  it  is  wise  to  look 
after  the  ewes  several  times  a  day  during 
the  lambing  season,  as  often  a  lamb’s  life 
can  be  saved  if  it  is  rubbed  dry  before  it 
gets  chilled.  Their  quarters  should  be 
visited  late  at  night  before  retiring  and 
very  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  the  faith¬ 
ful  sheep  raisers  who  looks  after  his  flock 
carefully  who  gets  the  most  profit  out  of 
his  flock. 

When  lambs  are  about  two  weeks  old, 
they  will  begin  to  nibble  at  hay  and  grain. 


Young  cattle  are  most  often  affected. 
Warts  may  also  form  on  other  animals, 
but  they  are  not  contagious.  Pull  off  or 
twist  aff  large  warts  that  liavg  narrow 
necks ;  then  apply  pine  tar.  Keep  mass¬ 
es  of  warts  well  covered  with  a  thick 
paste  of  cold  pressed  castor  oil,  salt  and 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  they  may,  in  time, 
come  off. 

Warts  on  the  teats,  that  have  slim 
necks,  may  be  snipped  off  with  blunt  scis¬ 
sors,  a  few  at  a  time ;  then  apply  tincture 
of  iodine.  Saturate  other  warts  on  the 
teats  several  times  daily  with  warm  water 
containing  one  tablespoon  of  washing 


A  few  of  the  Guernsey  brood  cows  talcing  their  daily  “siesta,,  at  McDonald  Farms, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  The  breeding  in  this  herd  is  planned  to  concentrate  the  blood  of  the 

great  cow  Mixter 


The  dam  of  Foremost  Faithful  Su¬ 
preme  is  Mixter  Faithful  who  is  great  as 
a  producer,  individual  and  as  a  brood 
matron.  She  is  the  dam  of  12  calves, 
three  A.  R.  daughters  and  four  A.  R. 
sons.  An  outstanding  Guernsey  breeder, 
John  Clark,  says :  “She  was  the  best  cow 
ever  raised  on  Mixter  Farm.” 

The  Tarbell  Farms  herd,  Smithville 
Flats,  N.  YT.,  owned  by  Gage  E.  Tarbell, 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  average 
yields  by  cows  milked  right  in  the  stanch¬ 
ions  on  twice  a  day  milking.  Fifty-five 
daugters  of  a  bull  they  used  extensively 
named  Sregor  Ultra  King,  a  grandson  of 
Florham  Laddie,  an  outstanding  son  of 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  averaged  on  the  basis 
mentioned  in  305  lays  12,388.43  lbs.  milk, 
611.45  lbs.  fat  computed  to  a  mature 
equivalent  basis.  Through  the  later  use 
of  May  Royals  Holliston,  purchased  from 
Emmadine  Farms,  not  only  production 
has  been  increased,  but  also  uniformity 
and  desired  type,  quality  and  symmetry. 

New  York  State  has  literally  thousands 
of  farms  where  progress  is  being  con¬ 
structively  made  in  breeding  livestock  of 
real  merit  and  usefulness.  R.  w.  duck. 


Care  of  Ewes  at  Lambing 
Time 

[There  are  various  methods  practiced 
by  sheep  men,  differing  in  detail,  but  all 
with  one  aim.  The  following  notes  give 
practices  in  the  Old  Dominion.] 

The  ewe  is  maintained  throughout  the 
year  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  lamb 
and  a  fleece  of  wool.  If  she  succeeds  in 


As  soon  as  this  time  arrives,  a  creep 
should  be  built  so  that  the  young  animals 
can  get  to  a  trough  and  not  be  molested 
by  the  ewes,  and  a  small  amount  of  bran 
or  middlings,  crushed  oats,  fine  hominy, 
and  a  mixture  of  all  three  given  them. 
The  lambs  learn  to  eat  such  feed  quickly, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  rapidly 
they  will  grow  off  or  gain  in  weight.  If 
such  a  mixture  is  not  convenient,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  grain  feed  is  shelled  oats  and 
cracked  corn  mixed  about  equal  parts, 
and  fed  twice  a  day  after  three  weeks  of 
age.  I  also  find  that  Spanish  pea  vines 
make  a  very  good  feed  after  the  nuts  are 
picked  off  by  a  thrashing  machine.  In 
this  way  they  are  cut  quite  fine.  Such  is 
also  a  good  feed  for  the  ewes. 

Careful  feeding  of  the  ewes  during  the 
lambing  season  is  important.  Feed  but 
little,  if  any,  Timothy  or  orchard  grass 
hay.  This  may  cause  impaction  and  in 
many  cases  death  of  a  valuable  ewe. 


Faithful  101637. 

soda  per  cup  and  apply  the  castor  oil  mix¬ 
ture  at  night.  A  large  or  bleeding  wart 
may  be  removed  by  carefully  applying 
lard  or  vaseline  around  the  part  and  then 
carefully  administering  a  little  nitric  acid 
or  a  saturated  solution  of  potash  dichro¬ 
mate  with  a  glass  rod  or  stick.  Tie  the 
animal  so  that  it  will  be  unable  to  bite 
the  part.  Remove  the  scab  when  it  loos¬ 
ens  and,  if  necessary,  again  apply  the 
acid  or  solution. 

A  wart  that  has  a  narrow  base  may  be 
removed  by  tightly  applying  a  few  small 
rubber  bands  or  ligating  lightly  with  a 
fine  cord,  tied  with  a  bow  knot,  so  that  it 
may  be  tightened  now  and  then  until  the 
growth  drops  off. 

Lunar  caustic,  applied  every  three 
days,  is  also  popular  for  the  removal  off 
comparatively  small  warts,  as  is  trichlo¬ 
racetic  acid.  It  is  always  best  to  remove 
warts  while  a  cow  is  dry,  and  if  possible 
before  a  heifer  calves  for  the  first  time. 


February  15,  1936 

If  you  wish  to  administer  medicine  in¬ 
ternally,  give  one-half  an  ounce  of 
Fowder's  solution  of  arsenic  once  daily 
for  10  days,  then  diminish  the  dose  gradu¬ 
ally,  taking  10  days  to  the  process. 

B.  H.  B. 


Heaves 

Could  you  tell  me  a  cure  for  heavey 
horses?  We  have  a  good  horse,  weight 
1.200  pounds,  12  years  old ;  perfect  except 
heaves.  c.  w.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

Much  confusion  exists  in  the  popular 
mind  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  heaves. 
Many  horsemen  loosely  apply  the  term  to 
all  ailments  where  the  breathing  is  diffi¬ 
cult  or  noisy.  Scientific  veterinarians  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  and 
locality  of  the  affection,  but  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact 
cause.  Asthma  is  generally  thought  to  be 
due  to  spasm  of  the  small  circular  mus¬ 
cles  that  surround  the  bronchial  tubes. 
The  continued  existence  of  this  affection 
of  the  muscles  leads  to  paralysis  of  them, 
and  the  forced  breathing  to  emphysema, 
which  always  accompanies  heaves. 

Heaves  is  usually  associated  with  dis¬ 
order  of  the  function  of  digestion  or  to 
an  error  in  the  choice  of  food.  Feeding- 
on  clover  hay  or  on  damaged  hay  or 
Straw,  too  bulky  and  innutritious  food, 
and  keeping  the  horse  in  a  dusty  atmos¬ 
phere  or  a  badly  ventilated  stable  pro¬ 
duce  or  predispose  to  heaves.  Horses 
brought  from  a  high  to  a  low  level  are 
predisposed  to  the  disease. 

In  itself  broken  wind  is  not  a  fatal  dis¬ 
ease.  but  death  is  generally  caused  by  an 
affection  closely  connected  with  it.  Al¬ 
most  every  experienced  horseman  is  able 
to  detect  heaves.  The  peculiar  movement 
of  the  flanks  and  abdomen  point  out  the 
ailment  at  once,  but  in  recent  cases  the 
affected  animal  does  not  always  exhibit 
the  characteristic  breathing  unless  ex¬ 
erted  to  a  certain  extent.  The  cough 
which  accompanies  this  disease  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it.  It  is  difficult  to  describe, 
but  the  sound  is  short,  and  something  like 
a  grunt.  The  lungs  lose  much  of  their 
elasticity,  and  the  air  passes  into  them 
freely,  but  the  power  to  expel  it  is  lost 
to  a  great  extent,  therefore  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  brought  into  play. 

As  mentioned  before,  indigestion  often 
plays  a  part  in  heaves,  and  the  stomach 
is  liable  to  be  overloaded  with  indigestible 
food.  The  abdomen  may  become  “pot  bel¬ 
lied,  ’  and  the  animal  frequently  passes 
gas  of  a  very  offensive  odor.  The  animal 
cannot  stand  much  work,  as  the  muscular 
system  is  soft. 

Certain  individuals  become  very  expert 
in  handling  heavey  horses.  They  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  breathing 
is  much  easier  when  the  stomach  and  in¬ 
testines  are  empty.  They  also  resort  to 
the  use  of  medicines  that  have  a  depress¬ 
ing  effect.  W  hen  the  disease  is  estab¬ 
lished  there  is  no  cure  for  it.  Proper 
attention  paid  to  the  diet  will  relieve  the 
distressing  symptoms  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  they  will  undoubtedly  reappear  in 
their  intensity  the  first  time  the  animal 
overloads  the  stomach  or  is  allowed  food 
of  bad  quality. 

Clover  hay  or  bulky  foods  which  con¬ 
tain  but  little  nutriment  should  be  entire¬ 
ly  omitted  when  the  animal  is  affected 
with  heaves.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
disease  is  unknown  in  localities  where 
clover  hay  is  never  used.  A  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  best  hay,  once  a  day,  is  suf¬ 
ficient.  This  should  be  cut  and  dampened. 
The  animal  should  always  be  watered  be¬ 
fore  feeding,  never  directly  after  a  meal. 
Never  work  a  heavey  horse  immediately 
after  a  meal. 

Exertion,  when  the  stomach  is  full,  in¬ 
variably  aggravates  the  symptoms.  Turn¬ 
ing  on  pasture  gives  relief.  Carrots,  po¬ 
tatoes  or  turnips  chopped  and  mixed  with 
oats  or  corn  are  a  good  diet.  Half  a 
pint  of  pure  thick,  dark  molasses  with 
each  meal  is  helpful. 

Arsenic  is  efficacious  in  relieving  the 
symptoms.  It  is  best  administered  in  the 
form  of  I  owler  s  solution  of  arsenic,  the 
dose  being  one  ounce  in  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  two  or  three  times  daily.  The  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  increased  very  carefully 
when  the  horse  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  drug,  but  when  it  is  no  longer  needed 
the  dose  should  gradually  be  decreased, 
taking  at  least  10  days  to  the  process  of 
discontinuing  the  medicine. 

If  the  bowels  do  not  act  regularly,  a 
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pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  may  be  given  once 
or  twice  a  month,  or  a  handful  of  Glau¬ 
ber's  salts  may  be  given  in  the  feed  twice 
daily,  for  as  long  as  is  necessary.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  all 
medical  treatment  is  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance,  primary  care  being  given  to  the 
diet.  Broken  winded  horses  should  not 
be  used  for  breeding.  *  B.  H.  B. 


Diseased  Quarter  of  Udder 

What  treatment  would  you  advise  for 
a  cow  that  freshened  the  latter  part  of 
November  and  developed  a  lump  in  one 
quarter  which  made  milking  difficult?  The 
lump  gradually  worked  down  into  teat. 
Then  udder  started  to  cake  up.  A  vet¬ 
erinary  called  twice  and  gave  cow  medi¬ 
cine  and  injections  and  said  nothing  could 
be  done  to  save  quarter.  All  this  time 
liot-water  treatments  were  given  three 
times  daily,  followed  by  lard  with  a  little 
turpentine  rubbed  on  and  feed  given  just 
enough  to  keep  cow  alive.  Feed  has  been 
gradually  increased  to  build  cow  up.  Ud¬ 
der  is  still  hard.  Now  it  seems  a  small 
hole  is  noticed  in  cow’s  quarter  just  about 
two  inches  above  infected  teat.  Just  a 
little  white  stuff  passes  through  it  now 
and  then.  INI  ilk  from  rest  of  bag  is  per¬ 
fect.  Is  it  dangerous  to  let  the  cow  in 
barn-yard  to  exercise?  N.  w. 

New  York. 

From  your  description  we  think  it 
likely  that  destructive  mastitis  has  so  af¬ 
fected  the  one  quarter  of  the  udder  that  it 
may  eventually  slough  off.  or  have  to  be 
amputated.  Of  course  it  is  hard  for  one 
at  a  distance  to  decide  just  how  far  the 
disease  has  progressed,  but  the  fact  that 
you  state  you  have  noticed  a  hole  in  the 
udder  through  which  a  discharge  passes 
would  indicate  that  the  tissues  of  the  ud¬ 
der  are  badly  affected. 

If  the  cow  is  valuable  and  a  good  pro¬ 
ducer.  it  might  be  well  to  have  the  dis¬ 
eased  quarter  of  the  udder  amputated  by 
your  veterinarian.  If  this  is  done  re¬ 
covery  often  follows.  Otherwise,  if  the 
quarter  is  diseased,  sloughing  may  result, 
or  gangrene  of  the  affected  part.  The 
gangrenous  part  becomes  cold,  clammy, 
insensitive  a  dark  or  purple  in  color,  and 
a  line  of  demarcation  forms  between  the 
diseased  and  the  healthy  area.  The  fluid 
in  the  quarter  becomes  dark  in  color  and 
offensive  in  odor.  Later  the  necrotic  tis¬ 
sues  slough  away.  If  but  one  quarter  is 
involved  recovery  sometimes  follows,  but 
where  all  of  the  udder  becomes  affected, 
the  disease  usually  proves  fatal. 

The  fact  that  your  veterinarian  stated 
the  condition  could  not  be  cured  would 
indicate  that  the  quarter  is  badly  dis¬ 
eased.  For  that  reason  we  should  advise 
isolating  the  cow,  so  that  discharged 
fluid  cannot  contaminate  other  udders. 
Mastitis  is  often  contracted  by  allowing 
cows  to  lie  on  floors  or  ground  upon 
which  infected  milk  is  allowed  to  fall,  or 
by  infection  spread  by  milker's  hands  or 
teat  cups  of  the  milking  machine.  You 
might  ask  your  veterinarian  whether  he 
would  recommend  amputation  of  the 
quarter.  B.  H.  B. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  December,  as 
follows : 

Class  1,  $2.45  (for  areas  where  Class  1  price 
is  $2.30  per  100  lbs.  see  official  orders);  Class 
2A,  $1.80;  Class  2B,  $1.80:  Class  2C.  $1.80; 
Class  2D.  $1.37;  Class  2E,  $1.80 — with  differen¬ 
tial  of  4c  on  these  classes;  Class  4A.  $1.22 — 
differential  3.5c;  Class  4B,  $1.333— differential 
3.4c. 

RETAIL  MILK  TRICES 

Effective  June  1.  1934,  Official  Order  74.  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  36%  to  37c;  extra.  92 
score,  36c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  33  to  3514c; 
unsalted,  best,  36%  to  37c;  firsts,  35  to  35%c; 
centralized,  35c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium.  30  to  31c; 
standard,  2614c;  brown,  best,  2914  to  30c:  stand¬ 
ards,  27  to  2714c:  Pacific  Coast  standards,  2714 
to  28c;  storage,  standards,  21  to  24c;  firsts,  26 
to  2614c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  24  to  33c;  fowls.  21  to  26c;  roost¬ 
ers,  1814  to  2014c;  turkeys,  24  to  31c;  ducks,  19 
to  23c;  squabs,  lb.,  25  to  55c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  is  the  outside  figure  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  29e;  broilers,  22  to  30c;  ducks,  20c; 
geese,  15c;  squabs,  pair,  50  to  75c;  rabbits,  lb., 
15  to  21c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Wagner  60c,  Nero  80c,  Black 
Twig  75  to  85c,  Ilubbardson  75  to  80c,  Opales¬ 
cent  85e  to  $1.  Winter  Banana  75c  to  $1,  King 
85c  -  to  $1.13,  Snow  85  to  90c,  Golden  Delicious 
$1.50,  Jonathan  75  to  90c,  Wealthy  SO  to  $1, 
Cortland  90c  to  $1.15.  Stark  75c  to  $1,  Northern 
Spy  $1,05  to  $1.75,  Baldwins  $1  to  $1.23.  Ben 


Davis  75c,  Newtown  Pippin  65c,  York  90c  to  $1, 
Stayman  Winesaps  90c  to  $1.25,  Rome  Beauty 
90c  to  $1.25,  Delicious  $1.25  to  $1.63,  McIntosh 
$1.10  to  $1.75,  R.  I.  Greenings  $1.10  to  $1.60, 
N.  W.  Greening  90c  to  $1.25;  Eastern,  bbl.  $2.50 
to  $2.63.  Cranberries,  En.,  %  bbl.,  $2.75  to 
$4.25.  Pears,  En.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $2.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Fla.,  pt.,  10  to  19c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Asparagus,  Fla.,  doz.  bchs.,  $2.  Beans, 
Fla.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $3.  Beets,  State,  50-lb.  bag, 
60  to  65c.  Broccoli,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.25.  Broccoli, 
Cal.,  %  crate,  $2.25.  Brussels  sprouts,  Cal., 
i/4  drum,  $1  to  $2.50;  qt..  10  to  14c.  Cabbage, 
Nearby,  Savoy,  bu.,  25  to  60c;  State,  white,  ton, 
$22  to  $24;  State,  red,  $40  to  $75;  Texas,  white, 
crate  $1.88  to  $2.25.  Carrots.  State,  washed, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.13.  Cauliflower,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.25. 
Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.75  to  $3.  Celery  knobs, 
nearby,  crate,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.13.  Chicory,  Fla., 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Chives,  L.  I.,  doz.,  75c.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.75.  Onions,  En., 
yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  35c  to  $1.35;  red,  bag,  75c  to 
$1.25.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  25  to  73c.  Peas, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.  Peppers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$3.75.  Pumpkins,  nearby,  bu.,  $1.25.  Radishes, 
nearby,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  Fla.,  bu.,  75  to  85c. 
Squash,  Nearby  Hubbard,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 
Tomatoes,  Cuba,  lug,  $1.25  to  $3.55;  repacked 
72s  $1.50  to  $2,  90s  $1.50  to  $1.75,  10-lb.  box 
50c  to  $1.10.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bu.  10  to 
75c.  White  potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $6.50  to 
$7;  Cuba,  bag,  $2.50;  Fla.,  box,  $2.25;  L.  I., 
bag,  75c  to  $2;  Maine,  180  lbs.  $2.75  to  $3; 
Idaho,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25.  Sweet  potatoes,  Jer¬ 
sey,  bu.,  35c  to  $1.35;  Del.,  bu.,  75  to  85c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.35;  cows.  $4  to  $5;  bulls,  $7;  calves, 
$5  to  $14;  hogs,  $10.60;  sheep,  $5.50;  lambs, 
$5.25  to  $11.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.16%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
82%c;  oats,  43c;  rye,  72% c;  barley,  85% c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $18:  No.  2,  $17;  No.  3,  $14; 
clover  mixed,  $13  to  $22:  Alfalfa,  $18  to  $22. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  chickens, 
32  to  35c;  squabs,  each,  40  to  75c;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  6c;  lettuce,  head,  19  to  25c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  60c;  string  beans,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  onions, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  head,  10  to  15c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Live  poultry  prices  are  higher,  while  eggs  are 
little  changed.  Butter  is  also  firmer. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firmer; 
creamery  prints,  39  to  40c;  tubs,  38  to  39c; 
firsts,  36  to  37c;  country  rolls,  37  to  38e.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21  to  22c; 
limburger,  21  to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to 
28c.  Eggs,  weaker;  nearby  fancy,  31c;  grade 
A,  25  to  30e;  grade  B,  23  to  24c;  grade  C,  19 
to  20c;  nearby  at  market,  18  to  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23 
to  27c;  fryers,  25  to  26c;  roasters,  26  to  30c; 
broilers,  2S  to  35c;  ducks,  20  to  24c;  turkeys,  23 
to  32c.  Live  poultry,  higher;  fowls,  21  to  27c; 
roosters,  16c:  springers,  23  to  27c;  ducks,  20c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  weak;  Snow, 
Wealthy,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Wagner,  40  to  90c; 
Baldwin,  40c  to  $1;  Greening,  50c  to  $1;  Jona¬ 
than,  50  to  65c;  Rome  Beautv,  60c  to  $1;  Cort¬ 
land,  65c  to  $1;  King,  70c  to  $1.15;  Stark’s  De¬ 
licious,  Northern  Spy,  McIntosh,  50c  to  $1.25. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.10; 
Cuban,  50-lb.  bag,  $3.50;  Bermudas,  bbl.,  $9; 
sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $1.65. 

Beans  and  Onions.— Beans,  steady;  pet.  cwt., 
$2.75:  medium,  $3.25;  marrow,  $4:  red  kidnev, 
$5;  white  kidney,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  Limas,  $7.50. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  85c  to  $1.65; 
Yellow  Globe.  50-lb.  bag,  SOe  to  $1.25;  Spanish, 
$1.35  to  $1.50. 

Fruits  and  Berries.- — Cranberries,  25-lb.  box, 
$2  to  $3.50;  grapes,  Cal.,  lug,  $2  to  $4:  oranges, 
Cal.,  box,  $3  to  $3.75;  Fla.,  $2.75  to  $4;  pears, 
Wash.,  box,  $2.25  to  $2.50;  pineapples,  Cuba, 
crate,  $4  to  $4.50;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  19 
to  20c. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $4; 
asparagus,  Ill.,  bskt.,  $3  to  $5;  beans,  Fla., 
wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.25;  green,  $2  to  $3;  Cuba, 
Limas,  $4.75  to  $5;  beets,  bu.,  25  to  60c;  broc¬ 
coli,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.25;  Brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  14  to  15c;  cabbage,  bu.,  30c  to  $1; 
carrots,  bu.,  60c  to  85c;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.65  to  $1.75;  eggplant,  Fla.,  1%.  bu.,  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  endive,  lb.,  15  to  17c;  escarole,  Fla.,  1% 
bu.,  $1.25;  lettuce,  5-lb.  crate,  50c;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  75c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs., 
35  to  40c;  parsnips,  %  bu.,  35  to  50c;  peas, 
Mex.,  bu.,  $3;  peppers.  Fla.,  1%  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.50;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  25  to  30c;  spinach, 
Tex.,  bu.,  75e  to  $1.25;  squash,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$2;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1  to  $1.10;  turnips, 
bu.,  50  to  75c. 

Honey. — White  comb,  crate,  24  boxes,  $2.50 
to  $3. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $10.50  to 
$17:  Alfalfa,  $11.50  to  $17;  oat  straw,  $6.50; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton  $19;  standard  middlings, 
$19;  red-dog,  $23;  cottonseed  meal,  43  per  cent, 
$29.50;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $27.50;  gluten, 
$24.85;  hominy,  $23.40;  table  cornmeal,  bag.  $2; 
rolled  oats,  $2.52;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.35; 
Alfalfa,  $13.50;  Alsike,  $15;  clover,  $14. 

C.  H.  B. 


Wilt-Rasl.tant!  3 colors,  Y.llow, 
t  Pink,  Blue,  a  15c-pkt.  seeds  of 
each,  all  3  for  loci  Send  dime 
today.  Maulc’s  Seed  Book  free. 

Wm.  Henry  Maulo,  880  Maule  Bldg 
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HEREFORDS 


Three  Purebred  Bulls — Senior  Yearling*,  Summer  Ye 
ling,  Junior  Calf.  Good  individuals. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON  R.  F.  D.  2  Jamosvlilo,  N. 


DOGS 


COCKER  SPANIELS  and  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

.Special  prices  on  litters.  Also  No.  1  Cow  Dog. 

MERRILL  MAQNANT  .  FRANKLIN,  VERMON1 

GREAT  Dune  Puppies— Thoroughbred,  raised  out  of 
champion  stock.  JOSEPH  1’ROZELLEK,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 


CAT  I  TEC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagh 
LIUl/LlLO  Fed.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  H. 

COON-Fox  and  Rabbit  Hound  Pups— males,  $5:  females, 

$4.  On  approval.  PONY  FARM  -  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Hornless 
•want 
Strain. 


Registered  Toggenburg  Goats 

3  bucks  and  2  does.  One  will  freshen  end  of  this  month 
Bargain  for  quick  buyer,  o.  G.  Robinson,  O.anbury,  N.  J. 

I  «*.  FERRETS  A  | 

Ferrets:  trained  hunters  and  rat  killers  $2;  each  or 
$3.50  pr.  Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  Hartman.  New  London,  O. 

|  a*.  HORSES  ~*| 

FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 


Quicker-Easier 


Top  photo 
shows  Haven 
Milk  Cool¬ 
ing  Unit — 
supplied 
complete 

with  insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  to  16  cans. 
Lower  photo  shows  Haven  Unit — ready  for  use  in 
your  own  insulated  concrete  or  steel  tanks — electric 
or  gas  engine  power. 


10  QUICK  FACTS 


1.  Exclusive  patented  device  elimi¬ 

nates  troublesome  expansion  valve. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted— ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 


Send  coupon  or  write  for  " Easy  Terms "  offer! 


DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about 
the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling — write  today. 


DEALERS  WANTED'  The  rapidly 

- 3  growing  interest 

in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Haven  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  terri¬ 
tory  open  for  live  dealers. 


THE 


HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

Coupon Jor  Full  Information 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.  (EasUni 
Distributors)  Dept.  90-72,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Terms  offer. 


Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night _ morning.... 

Type  of  Power.. ........... _ ............. 


Name 


Address 


Minis  Dinrhinsi  Write  for  folder  on  how  Mink 
IfllnK  nanening  Can  Be  Successfully  and  Profit¬ 
ably  raised.  WILLIAMS  MINX  RANCH,  Ontario,  N.  T. 


Raise  your  own  farm  power  and  the  fuel 
to  operate  it — use  HORSES  and  MULES  ! 

Good  teams,  well  equipped,  are  a  source 
of  pride  for  every  true  farmer*.  Good  teams 
bespeak  a  thoughtful  farmer  who  manages 
his  farm  efficiently  and  economically — one 
who  is  farming  for  greater  profits. 

Horses  and  mules  are  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment.  They  have  a  ready  market  and  are 
always  acceptable  collateral  when  cash  is 
needed. 

For  economy,  safety  and  profit — raise 
your  own  farm  power.  USE  HORSES 
AND  MULES! 

SEE  “HORSE  POWER  IN  ACTION” 

See,  for  the  first  time  on  the  screen,  how  to 
judge  horses  and  mules  .  .  .  the  world's  cham¬ 
pion  pulling  team  out-pull  a  four-ton  elephant 
.  .  .  how  to  hitch  nine  horses  in  one  team 
and  plow  twelve  acres  a  day.  Don't  miss  it. 
Your  county  agent,  vocational  teacher,  harness 
dealer  or  bank  can  arrange  for  you  to  see 
this  interesting  picture.  Ask 


WORSES  MULE 

POWER 

•  M 

AttlfcICAN  MMCVjtfVftt 

j  them  about  it. 

SEND  FOR  THIS 
NEW  BOOK 

Revised  Edition!  Seventy- 
eight  pages  .  .  .  illustrated! 
Farmers  ordered  40,000 
copies  last  year  .  .  .  the  most 

valuable  book  ever  published 
on  judging,  raising,  working  horses  and  mules. 
You  can't  afford  to  be  without  this  book.  It 
Will  help  you  select  many  good  bargains  and 
avoid  bad  ones.  Price  only  10c  a  copy,  coin 
or  stamps.  Send  order  now  to  Dept.  K-2. 

HORSE  AND  MULE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secy. 
Chicago,  Illinois  Dallas,  Texa3 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  Are  Dual  Purpose.  I.e.,  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  heef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  tire 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  lllinoia 


AYRSH1RES  .%  | 


Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOB  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

In  the  past  month  we  have  sold  six  of  our  Sybil  bulla, 
placing  them  in  outstanding  herds  located  at  Athens, 
Ohio,  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania,  Mount  Kisco,  New 
York,  Good  Hope,  Pennsylvania.  Le  Boy,  New  York, 
Moores  Mills,  New  York.  These  bulls  were  all  of  ser¬ 
viceable  age.  surely  there  must  have  been  a  convincing 
reason.  We  are  now  featuring  bull  Tattoo  A-12,  2  years 
old,  solid  color,  excellent  conformation.  Dams  record. 
18.892  pounds  milk,  938.1  pounds  fat.  State  champion 
cow  1934.  Sold  out  of  all  females  at  this  time.  Herd 
accredited  and  negative  to  blood  test. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

Bethesda,  Md.  Manager 


i 

JERSEYS 

1 

TEST  YOUR  JERSEYS 


Get  a  good  Jersey  bull  to  head  your  herd. 
Then  enter  your  herd  on  Herd  Test,  prove 
your  bull  and  get  published  records  on  all 
your  cows  at  small  expense.  Information  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324-R  West  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 

Chester. Yorkshire  Crossed  1  6i  8i  |0i  l2  weeks  old, 
Chester- Berkshire  Crossed  ^  Ship  2  or  more  at  $4, 
Duroc-Poland  Crossed  ^  $4.50,  $5,  $6  each. 
Triple  treated  if  desired  to  prevent  cholera  and  pneu¬ 
monia,  50c  each.  Quotations  only  temporary.  We’re 
enough  to  supply  demand  last  Spring.  Buy  NOW  I 
Fresh  Boars:  $20,  $25,  $30,  $35.  Young  Boars.  2.  3.  4, 
5  months  old.  $6,  $6.50.  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  $9,  $10.  $12.  $15. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  fall  pigs,  now  ready  to  go.  Boars  and  sows 
and  unrelated  pairs.  Young  service  boars  for  spring 
breeding.  All  pedigreed  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  -  BETHESDA,  MD. 


DREG,  Cl|||||l?  ah  ages  for  sale.  F.  M.  Putting 
CROC  O  Ink  ton  A  Son,  Sclpio  Center,  N.Y 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAK15EEE  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders'  Co-Operative,  Ino., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


A.  J.  McNAB  -  -  Shekomeko.  New  York 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  Exclusively— 100 
head.  Federal  Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Pre¬ 
potent  Sires  A.  R.  Dams.  Free  bull  list  with  prices. 

PLEASANT  PLAINS  FARM  -  Annapolis.  Maryland 


Wontnd  1  Young  and  heavy  producing  Grade  Guern- 
Tv  dlllt  U.  sev  and  Holstein  Cows  T  B.  and  blood- 
tested.  preference  given  to  cows  having  official  records. 

Haxton  Canning  Co.,  Inc.  -  Oakfield,  NewYork 

f  RABBITS  ~~| 

RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4%  to  6  lbs.  18c  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


700  BRED  EWES 

For  sale,  500  choice  large  black  faced  ewes,  year¬ 
lings  to  4  years  old.  Also  200  Michigan  Delaines. 

A.  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS.  South  Rockwood,  Mich. 
Telegraph  or  Telephone  Rockwood 


Good,  Grade  Flock  —  Forty  Sheep 

Lambing  $9.00  each. 

ESTHER  THOMPSON  -  King  Ferry,  N.  Y. 
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•Pie  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


You  can’t  afford  to  put 
feed  into  a  cow  that 
isn’t  at  her  best! 


Look  down  the  line.  How  many  of 
your  cows  are  not  doing  just  what 
you  think  they  should? 

Some  cows  that  have  been  on  dry 
feed  through  the  winter  months  de¬ 
velop  indifferent  appetites  and  tired 
systems.  They  are  below  normal  in 
milk  production.  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  will  work  wonders  on  your 
herd  at  this  season.  It  will  whet  up 
the  appetite  and  tone  up  the  system 
—  make  for  better  digestion  and 
elimination  —  supply  minerals  that 
may  be  lacking  in  the  feed. 

Another  thing  to  think  about  is 
calving  time.  It  is  important  that  a 
cow  be  fed  Stock  Tonic  regularly  for 


at  least  60  days  before  calving.  Stock 
Tonic  to  fill  up  the  mineral  store¬ 
room.  It  takes  a  lot  of  calcium  to 
build  a  calf’s  bony  structure.  If  the 
cow  doesn’t  get  it,  calving  troubles 
will  be  the  result.  The  cow  may  calve 
prematurely  or  retain  her  afterbirth. 
Stock  Tonic  will  help  avoid  trouble 
at  calving  time.  And  it  will  help  a 
cow  to  start  off  with  a  good  flow  of 
milk,  and  sustain  production  through¬ 
out  the  entire  lactation. 

Feed  your  cows  Stock  Tonic  now! 
And  remember  that  when  you  feed 
Stock  Tonic,  no  other  minerals  are 
necessary.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  (luring  Winter  Mons. 
Easy  terms.  Factory  to  You  Prices. 
Write  usamlsave  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York 


75", 

BUY  NOW 


Case 


Money.  Saving 
are  Priced  Low 


Silos 


Staves  2-in.  Stock  Silo  Tub  Complete 
Mail  Order  Prices  February  1936 

10x24  $136,  12x24  $156,  14x24  $176 

Every  silo  guaranteed  good  value.  Write  for  price 
delivered  and  erected.  Buy  today.  Can  ship  anytime. 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  BOX  72,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


* 


hh  Greatest  64  pagre,  illustrated  SAVOSS  BOOK 
p  ft#  EE  on  the  symptons,  diagnosing  and  treatment, 
B  •■  ■■  if  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  551  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  SAVOSS,  formerly  Save-the- 
Horse  Treatment  famous  40  years,  sold  at  all  druggists. 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

Carload  or  truck— 2  5c  per  bale. 

Griffin  Lumber  Co.,  Box  C,  Hudson  Falls,  JJ.  Y. 


dbnwlor Medicated 

Teat  Dilators 


h.  w. 


The  only  soft  surface  dilators.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions.  Accept  only 
genuine  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 
LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators)  $1.00 
TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators)  .50 
Ask  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  other  Dr. 
Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 

NAYLOR  CO.  MORRIS.  N.Y. 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


MILKING 

PT  VITAL  TO 

DAIRY  ECONOMY 

.  .  .  Safe  remedies  for  ills  and 

injuries  that  hold  up  milk-flow  are 
BAG  BALM  and  Bag  Balm  Dilators. 
For  treating  Caked  Bag,  Inflammation, 
cracks,  chaps,  soreness,  there  is  nothing 
like  Bag  Balm.  No  mere  substitute,  no 
imitation  can  give  its  exclusive  double¬ 
action  of  ointment-protection  and  heal¬ 
ing,  its  liniment-like  penetration  that 
quickly  reaches  and  soothes  delicate  tis¬ 
sues.  Clean,  pleasant  to  use  for  ALL 
farm  healing.  Big  10-oz.  package  60c 
at  stores  everywhere. 

For  Spider,  Scabs,  Hard  Milkers,  use  smooth, 
ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Dilators  which  hold  teat 
canal  correctly,  carry  healing  ointment  inside, 
cannot  absorb  pus  infection. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  Inc. 


BAG 

BAI 

LI 

1 

25  PACKED  IN 
BAG  BALM  -  60c 

(^^>ahn.  DILATORS 

Swollen  Legs  in  Horse 

My  horse’s  kind  less  swell,  seems  to 
get  worse  when  confined  in  stable.  I 
think  it  is  caused  by  kidneys,  if  so  what 
should  I  do?  He  eats  and  drinks  well. 

Pennsylvania.  n.  w. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys  very  often 
causes  symptoms  such  as  you  describe. 
The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  kidneys 
are  extremely  varied.  Congestion  occurs 
from  the  altered  and  irritant  products 
passed  through  these  organs  during  re¬ 
covery  from  inflammations  of  other  or¬ 
gans  and  during  fevers.  Heart  disease, 
throwing  the  blood  pressure  back  on  the 
veins  and  kidneys  is  another  cause. 
Causes  are,  in  fact,  so  varied  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them 
all  here.  The  symptoms  are  more  or  less 
fever,  manifest  stiffness  of  the  back  and 
straddling  gait  with  the  hind  legs,  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  lying  down  or  rising,  or  in 
walking  in  a  circle,  tenderness  of  the 
loins  to  pinching.  Urine  is  passed  fre¬ 
quently.  The  legs  tend  to  swell  from  the 
foot  up,  also  the  dependent  parts  beneath 
the  belly  and  chest,  and  effusions  of 
liquid  may  occur  within  the  chest  or 
abdomen.  In  the  male  animal  the  alter¬ 
nate  drawing  up  and  relaxation  of  the 
testicdes  in  the  scrotum  are  suggestive. 

Treatment  demands,  first,  the  removal 
of  any  recognized  cause.  Relieve  the 
kidneys  so  far  as  possible  by  throwing 
their  work  on  the  bowels  and  skin.  Boiled 
flaxseed  may  be  added  to  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter,  and  also  used  in  the  rectum  as  an 
injection,  and  blankets  saturated  with  hot 
water  should  be  persistently  applied  to 
the  loins.  This  may  be  followed  by  a 
very  thin  pulp  of  the  best  ground  mustard 
made  with  tepid  water,  rubbed  in  against 
the  direction  of  the  hair  and  covered  with 
paper  and  a  blanket.  This  may  be  kept 
on  an  hour,  or  until  the  skin  thickens  and 
the  hair  stands  erect,  and  then  may  be 
rubbed  or  sponged  off  and  the  blanket 
again  put  on.  Keep  the  bowels  active 
by  a  daily  dose  of  two  to  three  ounces  of 
Glauber's  salts.  The  animal  should  he 
guarded  against  cold,  wet  and  active  ex¬ 
ertion  for  some  time  after  all  active 
symptoms  have  subsided.  During  re¬ 
covery  a  course  of  bitter  tonics,  which 
you  can  get  at  your  drug  store,  should 
be  given.  By  all  means  keep  elimina¬ 
tion  active.  B.  H.  B. 


Head  Cheese 

Many  are  the  hogs  we  butcher  each 
year  and  here  is  how  I  make  head  cheese 
with  good  success.  I  clean  and  prepare 
the  head  and  tongue  of  the  hog.  To  the 
boiling  salted  water,  I  add  an  onion  stuck 
with  whole  cloves  and  a  tiny  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs.  Into  the  water  I  put  the 
hogs  head  and  boil  it  until  very  tender. 
I  remove  the  kettle  from  the  stove  and 
let  the  whole  cool,  then  I  strip  the  meat 
from  the  hones.  For  seasonings,  I  use 
allspice,  powdered  cloves,  salt,  paprika, 
sage  and  about  one-half  cup  of  strong 
vinegar.  Mixing  meat  and  spices,  I  pack 
it  in  crocks,  adding  to  each  layer  a  few 
diced  pieces  of  tongue.  The  spices  help 
to  keep  the  head  cheese. 

I  press  down  and  keep  the  meat  in 
shape  by  placing  a  wet  plate  on  top  of 
each  crock,  weighting  down  with  a  clean 
brick.  Let  cure  for  two  days,  then  serve 
cold  with  chili  sauce,  mustard,  chutney, 
or  you  may  slice  it  thin,  dip  it  in  egg  and 
cracker  crumbs  and  fry  until  brown. 
Serve  hot.  MRS.  e.  r. 


Books  for  the  Home 

Success  With  House  Plants, 

Jane  Leslie  Kilt  and  Karin  B. 

Hedenberg  . $0.75 

American  Rock  Gardens, 

Stephen  Hamblin .  1.25 

Henley’s  XXth  Century  Book  of 

Recipes  and  Formulas . 4.00 

Every  Woman’s  Canning  Book, 

Mary  B.  Hughes .  1.00 

Basket  Pioneering, 

Osma  Palmer  Couch  .  1.35 

Our  Dogs,  C.  E.  Harbison .  2.00 

Water  Gardens  and  Goldfish, 

Sawyer  and  Perkins  . 2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


What  Causes 

SCOURS  in 
CALVES? 


February  15,  1036 

f 


Read  this 
Book  ... 

GET  the  answer  to  this 
question.  Learn  how  to 
avoid  scoursincalves — how 
to  escape  profit-destroying 
digestive  up-sets.  .  .  With 
this  book  asyour  guide,  you 
can  follow  the  best  prac- 
ticesof  thetopnotch  herds¬ 
men  throughout  America. 

TESTED  AND  PROVED 

The  principles  described  are  those  practiced  on  the  coun¬ 
try  s  most  successful  dairy  farms,  including1  Carnation 
Farms,  where  more  than  300  calves  are  raised  yearly.  Your 
copy  of  "The  Key  to  Successful  Calf  Raising”  is  ready. 

Write  for  it  Today 
—  *t  s  FREE  — 

CARNATION  COMPANY 

Dept.  RN  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


Caff 
TTlanncL 

THE  BETTER  WAY  TO  FEED  CALVES 


"SSWr* 


WOOD  lilt 


fCOPPERIZED 

metal 


LeRoy  Silos  Satisfy 

Are  Guaranteed,  Delivered  and  Erected. 

Why  not  have  Highest  Quality  at  Lowest 
Cost?  Write  today  for  facts. 

AGENTS  WANTED 


THE  STOVER 
HAMMER  MILL 


Cuts  Feeding  Cost  35%  By  Avoiding 
Waste  and  Converting  Roughage  and 
Stalks  Into  More  Meat,  Milk  and  Eggs 

Helps  you  feed  3  cattle  on  what  you 
formerly  used  for  2.  Every  pound  of 
homegrown  feed  can  be  made  to  deliver 
STOVER?*  *ts  fatten*n8  value.  The  best  way 
Burr  and  to  tllis  1S  to  mix  and  Erinc*  grains, 
M  mmor  :  roughage  and  stalks  with  a  Stover 

Hammer  Mill.  All-Steel  construction, 
from  Swing  hammers.  Easily  changed  screens. 

1 0  1  in  i  Operated  by  any  farm  tractor. 


SEND  POST 
CARD  FOR 
_  FREE  BOOKS 

That  telfKow,  when  and  why 
to  grind  feed.  Contain  101 
feeding  formulas  and  hints  for 
balancing  rations  and  making 
the  most  money  from  crops. 

Stover  Mfg.  &  Engine  Co.,  Freeport,  III.,  Dept.X-2 


Grinds  for  J3  less' 
than  custom  mills. 
Saves  its  cost  the 
first  year,  feeding 
15  cattle.  Earns 
you  money  grinding 
feed  for  neighbors. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Building? 
Remodeling 
a  Barn ? 


Then  you’ll  want  a  copy 
of  this  NEW  Book.  Pic¬ 
tures.  Floor  plans.  De¬ 
tails  construction.  Pages 
of  helpful  information. 

Result  of  30  years’  barn  planning  experience. 
Sent  FREE.  Write  today. 

Need  Barn  Equipment  ? 

Check  up  on  Louden  before  you  buy.  Fa¬ 
mous  for  “Pasture-Comfort”  and  long  life. 
Always  a  good  investment.  Stalls,  stanchions, 
water  bowls,  litter  carriers,  etc.  Full  line.  Get 
details,  attractive  prices  now. 

Amazing  New 
Brooder  House 

Of  aluminum  coated  in¬ 
sulation.  Scientific  design. 
Saves  fuel.  No  drafts. 
Fewer  losses.  Remarkable 
results.  Postcard  brings 
FREE  booklet,  full  details. 

The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

2659  Court  St.,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA 


Branches : 


Albany 


Toledo 


St.  Paul 


BARN  AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


Graiige  Silo  C? 


DACC  METAL  SILOS 
NOW  COST  LESS 

Ross  copper  conteut  metal  silos  ore 
smooth,  non-porous  and  wind  resist¬ 
ant.  They  save  entire  corn  crop 
without  spoilage.  25  years  leader¬ 
ship.  Write  for  details  before  next 
price  advance. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

1 07  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


TJ$Surge  Milker 

Replaces  four  feet  of  Bacteria  Breeding  Rubber 
Tube  with  four  short  inches.  That’s  only  ONE  of 
the  many  reasons  why  thousands  of  leading  dairy¬ 
men  are  using  this  simple,  common  sense  way  of 
milking.  The  Surge  is  the  first  and  only  milker 
with  N O  long  tubes — NO  claws I  No  wonder  we  can 
guarantee  clean  milk - no  wonder  milk  inspec¬ 

tors  and  farmers  everywhere  welcome  the  Sarge! 

PURE,  SOLID,  NICKEL  PAIL! 

No  tinning— no  corrosion!  Stronger,  more  durable. 
The  BEST  metal  milk 
container.  WRITE  for 
prices  and  our  Easy  Terma 
Plan.  Get  the  Free  Surge 
Catalog.  #  Learn  why  the 
Surge  milks  cows  faster, 
cleaner  and  better  than  haa 
ever  been  possible  :  before. 

Write  today!  Good  territory 
open  to  Dealers  and  Agents, 

THE  SURGE  MILKING 
MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Eastern  Office: 

466  Spencer  St., 

Dept, 9072Syracuse, N.Y. 


CASE  “ Standard ”  SILOS 

ALL  SHIPMENTS  -  FACTORY  TO  FARM 

Standard  staves,  hoops,  door-front  and  doors.  Buy 
now.  Can  ship  any  time.  Mail  order  prices  at 
factory:  10x20  $110  -  10x30  $165  -  12x20  $130  - 
12x30  $190.  Good  Value  Guaranteed.  Write  today. 
JAMES.  S.  CASE,  Box  7:2,  Colchester,  Conn. 


LAST  CALL! 

For  Rock  Bottom 
1936  Silo  Prices! 

If  there’s  any  chance  whatever  of 
your  needing  a  silo  this  year,  by 
all  means  let  us  protect  you  at 
present  low  prices  —  no  obligation 
to  buy ! 


CONCRETE  STAVE 


Get  our  “Giant” 
folder  with  silo 
pictures  nearly 
2:ft.  high  —  all  details  illustrated 
—  including  newest  dormer  in 
silos.  Write  today — 

BOX  R 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Barley  for  Horses 

Would  there  be  any  objection  to  using 
coarsely  ground  barley  as  the  sole  grain 
ration  for  horses  with  clover  hay  for 
roughage?  What  vitamin  or  mineral  de¬ 
ficiency,  if  any.  would  occur  if  barley 
was  substituted  for  corn  in  a  dairy  ration 
composed  of  corn,  linseed  meal,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  41  per  cent  gluten  meal,  dried 
brewer's  grains :  roughage  composed  of 
silage  from  white  corn,  corn  stover  and 
clover  hay  ?  w,  L.  s. 

Maryland. 

Barley  should  be  ground  if  fed  to 
horses.  It  is  rather  extensively  fed  in 
some  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  espe¬ 
cially  California.  However,  where  horses 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  it  there  is 
some  danger  of  it  causing  colic.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Bulletin  319,  in  a  report  by  Morrison, 
Fuller  and  Bohstedt,  found  that  crushed 
barley  was  worth  about  10  per  cent  more 
than  crushed  oats  on  a  pound  for  pound 
basis  used  with  work  horses  on  a  reversal 
feeding  trial. 

Fed  alone  barley  also  tends  to  form  a 
pasty  mass  that  seems  rather  unpalatable 
in  the  mouth  of  the  horse.  It  would 
probably  make  a  more  satisfactory  ration 
if  used  with  corn,  equal  parts.  In  the 
dairy  ration  mentioned  barley  should 
prove  entirely  satisfactory.  The  question 
of  minerals  and  vitamins  is  influenced 
largely  by  the  mineral  content  of  the  soil 
on  which  the  roughage  and  grain  is 
grown,  and  by  the  manner  and  quality  of 
the  hay  as  influenced  by  cutting  and 
curing.  By  adding  5  per  cent  of  equal 
parts  iodized  stock  salt  and  steamed  bone- 
meal,  the  mineral  deficiencies  if  existent 
would  be  corrected.  There  will  probably 
be  plenty  of  needed  vitamins  in  the  ration 
you  mention.  R.  w.  duck. 


Next  National  Dairy  Show 
in  Texas 

Recognizing  the  significance  of  the 
Texas  Centennial  Exposition,  to  be  held 
in  Dallas  from  June  (5  to  November  29. 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Dairy  Association,  meeting  in  Chicago, 
has  awarded  the  27tli  annual  National 
Dairy  Show  which  it  sponsors,  to  Dallas 
as  a  feature  of  the  Exposition’s  Livestock 
Show. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  Livestock 
Show  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  in 
American  history,  with  more  than  0.000 
animals  entered.  At  least  1,000  dairy 
cows  are  expected. 

Exposition  officials  were  informed  of 
the  decision  by  Charles  L.  Hill,  of  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  president  of  the  association. 
The  Exposition  Livestock  Show  is  to  be 
directed  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Stangel,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry  at 
Texas  Technological  College,  and  Lloyd 
Burlingham,  secretary  of  the  association, 
will  manage  the  dairy  cattle  division. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  association  that  the  show  has  been 
held  south  of  Memphis  or  west  of  St. 
Louis.  Twenty-two  States  had  exhibits 
at  the  1935  show  in  St.  Louis  and  more 
are  expected  in  Dallas.  In  addition  to 
animals,  there  will  be  exhibits  of  butter 
and  cheese  and  dairy  farm  equipment. 

The  National  Intercollegiate  Livestock 
Judging  Contest,  in  which  25  teams  par¬ 
ticipated  last  year,  will  be  held  during 
the  exposition.  Participants  are  limited 
to  seniors  of  agricultural  colleges  major¬ 
ing  in  dairy  production. 

The  National  4-11  Club  Dairy  Judging 
Contest  also  will  be  held  at  the  fair,  to 
be  participated  in  by  the  champion  teams 
of  various  States  who  enter  it. 

The  show  is  to  be  held  the  second  or 
third  week  in  October.  Exact  dates  will 
be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Workmen  are  rapidly  erecting  the  two 
livestock  buildings  in  the  200-acre  Exposi¬ 
tion  Park  which  will  quarter  the  live¬ 
stock  show,  to  cost  $390,000.  They  will 
be  of  modern  classic  design  and  will  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  finest  livestock  show 
plants  ever  built. 


Books  Worth  Having 


American  Fruits,  S.  Fraser . $4.75 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Roehl  .  1.00 

Bush  Fruit  Production, 

R.  A.  Van  Meter .  1.25 

The  Cherry  and  Its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardner .  1.25 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  5.00 

Peach  Growing,  II.  I\  Gould .  2.50 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

II.  B.  Tukey .  1.25 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing, 

L.  H.  Bailey .  2.50 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning, 

M.  G.  Kains .  2.50 

Fertilizers  and  Crops  Production, 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke .  4.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

By  Henry  and  Morrison,  complete  4.50 
Soils,  By  E.  W.  Hilgard .  5.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


New  Car  was  a  Gift 

from  )fUf  Cotci, l” 


“Most  everybody  would  like  a  new  car  with  all  the  improvements 
for  comfort,  convenience  and  safety  that  new  cars  have.  But  how  to 
get  one  when  dollars  were  so  few  and  had  to  be  stretched  so  far! 

“Fact  is,  I  needed  a  new  car  years  ago  but  I  put  it  out  of  my  mind, 
it  seemed  so  impossible. 

“But  now  I  have  it  —  and  most  paid  for  —  the  gift  from  my  cows. 
The  same  cows,  or  most  of  ’em,  that  I’ve  had  and  cared  for.  Some 
that  I  bought  and  others  that  I  raised.  They  proved  that  they  could 
do  what  I  thought  was  impossible. 

“These  cows  increased  the  worth  of  their  milk  and  they  kept  making 
more  milk.  They  increased  the  value  of  the  milk  by  increasing  the 
butterfat  and  the  larger  quantity  of  milk  showed  a  twofold  increase 
in  value.  This  became  evident  in  the  size  of  my  milk  checks.  By  and 
by  I  had  money  left  after  paying  my  bills — some  of  ’em  uncomfort¬ 
ably  old  bills.  I  began  laying  money  aside.  I  tell  you,  it  was  a  new 
and  grand  experience. 


"How  did  the  cows  do  it?  Well,  the 
answ  er  is  in  CREAMATINE  the  dairy 
feed  especially  compounded  to  make 
good  dairy  cows  do  their  level  best 
and  mine  did.” 

*  ❖  ❖ 


CREAMATINE  have  created  the 
claims  for  it.  The  records  of  what 
their  cows  have  done  with  CREAM¬ 
ATINE  speak  louder  and  clearer  than 
any  claims  we  might  make.  These 
records  are  yours  for  the  asking. 


You  too  can  have  the  refreshing  ex¬ 
perience  of  increased  net  profit  from 
dairying  if  you  will  give  your  cows 
CREAMATINE.  Hundreds  of  dairy¬ 
men  report  increases  in  butterfat  and 
increases  in  milk  flow  .  Here’s  a  double 
profit  that  shows  up  in  your  milk 
checks  and  in  dollars  that  are  left 
after  you  pay  for  feed  and  other  bills. 

CREAMATINE  is  no  ordinary  dairy 
feed.  It  isn’t  a  flash-in-the-pan.  It  isn’t 
a  forcing  feed.  It  isn’t  on  trial.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  dairymen  who  are  feeding 


But  records  of  others  will  put  not  a 
penny  in  your  pocket.  To  get  the 
benefit  from  CREAMATINE  you  must 
feed  it  to  your  cow’s.  After  you  have 
fed  CREAMATINE  for  90  days  we 
feel  certain  you’ll  never  use  any 
other  feed. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  ask  your 
feed  dealer  to  get  it  for  you  at  once. 
Meanwhile,  fill  in,  cut  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  below.  Tioga  Mills,  Inc., 
Waverly,  N.Y. 

President 


My  dealer’s  name 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc.,  Waverly,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  illustrated  booklet  and 
records  of  dairymen  feeding  CREAMATINE. 


JH INMAN  MILKER 

Ja&tB/t  £euie/L  &  Cdoasu 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100,000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


nt  lowest 

prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/100% 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig-tight  Farm  Fence; 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts ,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints,  Roof¬ 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Bos  230  Muncie,  Indiana. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any  longer? 
Learn  about  our  perfected  inven¬ 
tion  for  all  forms  of  reducible 
rupture.  Automatic  air  cushion 
acting  as  an  agent  to  assist  Na¬ 
ture  has  brought  happiness  to 
thousands.  Permits  natural 
strengthening  of  the  weakened, 
muscles.  Weighs  but  a  few  ounces, 
is  inconspicuous  and  sanitary.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads. 
c.e.  Brooks,  inventor  ]\j0  salves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today 
for  full  information  sent  free  in  plain  envelope.  All 
correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Something  a  man  can 
bite  into — Old-fashioned 


It’s  only  plantation  molasses 
that  gives  the  taste  men  love 

Luscious,  moist  gingerbread  ...  a 
man’s  idea  of  a  really  satisfying  way 
to  finish  off  a  meal!  It’s  sure-fire  every 
time  and  so  easy  to  make! 

Just  remember — when  you  make 
your  gingerbread — it’s  only  the  real 
plantation  molasses  that  gives  that 
rich,  old-fashioned  taste  men  enjoy. 

Use  ginger  and  spices  for  tang — but 
to  get  that  full-bodied,  old-fashioned 
flavor  and  fine  moist  texture,  try  mak¬ 
ing  your  gingerbread  with  Brer  Rabbit 
plantation  molasses.  Brer  Rabbit’s 
made  from  selected  grades  of  freshly 
crushed  Louisiana  sugar  cane — sweet 
and  wholesome  .  .  . 

Try  the  old-time  recipe  below! 
You’ll  be  proud  of  the  result! 

.  .  .  And  did  you  ever  try  molasses  in 
Baked  Beans?  Three  tablespoons 
of  Brer  Rabbit  to  a  can  before  heating. 
That’s  another  treat  that  will  bring  your 
husband’s  praise  .  .  .  his  friends’  too! 


Great-Grandmother’s  Gingerbread 
Recipe  ( over  100  years  old ) 

34  cup  sugar,  34  cup  butter  and  lard  mixed, 
1  egg,  1  cup  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,  234  cups 
sifted  flour,  134  teaspoons  soda,  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  ginger,  Yt  teaspoon 
cloves,  34  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  hot  water. 
Cream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  beaten  egg, 
molasses,  then  dry  ingredients  which  have  been 
sifted  together.  Add  hot  water  last  and  beat 

until  smooth.  The 
batter  is  soft,  but  it 
makes  a  fine  cake. 
Bake  in  greased 
shallow  pan  40-45 
.  .  ,  minutes  in  moder- 
ate  oven  (350°  F.). 
'  Makes  15  portions. 

Good  old-fashioned 
gingerbread. 


t: 


Rabbit 


Mer&meo 


Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN23,  New  Orleans.  La. 
Please  send  me  free  Brer  Rabbit 

FR££ 

Recipe  Book 

booklet  with  94  recipes  for  gin¬ 
gerbread,  cookies,  muffins,  etc. 

City 

State 

KILL  that  cold 


Aji 


m  AN  E'S 


COLD 

TABLETS 


f  r  *  rklTO  For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
V  U  l\  lM\  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

1  iTlVilu  Bartlett  Yarn  Mill*,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


ODIftlTIUP  I  500  Business  Cards  or  Statements,  $2. BO, 

rniniinu  I  CLAYTON  L.  PEARCE,  R.  5,  Danbury,  (Joau, 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 
From  Day  to  Day 


Barter 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell, 

All  beautiful  and  splendid  tilings, 

Blue  waves  whitened  on  a  cliff. 

Soaring  fire  that  sways  and  sings, 

And  children’s  faces  looking  up 
Holding  wonder  like  a  cup. 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell, 

Music  like  a  surf  of  gold, 

Scent  of  pine  tree  in  the  rain, 

Eyes  that  love  you,  arms  that  hold, 
And  for  your  spirit’s  still  delight, 
Holy  thoughts  that  star  the  night. 

— Sara  Teasdale  in 
‘Progress”  Magazine. 

* 

Children’s  faces !  What  a  wealth  of 
eagerness  they  express !  Their  loveliness 
is  incomparable  and  great  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  those  to  whom  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  bestowed.  It  is  for  us  to  give 
them  something  worthy  when  they  turn 
their  faces  to  us. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Misses  and  women’s  suede  jackets  of 
Cossack  style,  warmly  lined,  button  front 
and  adjustable  waist-line,  were  $3.9S. 
Sizes  34  to  42;  in  colors  brown,  green, 
rust  and  red. 

Misses’  and  women’s  -washable  print 
dresses  were  $2.99. 

A  grater  similar  to  the  one  mentioned 
in  a  recent  article,  known  as  the  Acme 
safety  grater  can  be  procured  at  37  cents. 
This  grater  operates  on  an  entirely  new 
principle  and  any  vegetable  can  be  grated 
to  the  last  sliver  -without  danger  of  in¬ 
jury  to  fingers. 

Original  unframed  Icart  etchings,  suit¬ 
able  for  living-rooms  or  bedrooms,  were 
$1.49.  A  special  price  was  offered  on 
framing. 

Eight  garment  bags  were  offered  at  79 
cents  each. 


February 

February  is  the  month  of  many  holi¬ 
days.  The  birthdays  of  two  of  our  most 
honored  and  renowned  President  are  cele¬ 
brated  then.  Another  day  which  is  wel¬ 
comed  by  all  the  children  is  the  festival 
of  St.  Valentine's  Day.  These  three  days 
are  party  days  and  most  of  us,  even 
though  we  do  not  have  a  party,  like  to 
cook  something  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

These  recipes  are  very  simple  to  make 
and  answer  the  purpose  either  for  a  party 
or  just  for  ourselves. 

Log  Cabin  Salad  (Lincoln’s  Birthday). 
With  eight  cheese  straws,  build  up  a 
square,  log  cabin  style.  In  the  center  of 
each  square  place  a  lettuce  leaf  filled  with 
a  iavonte  salad  mixture.  A  favorite  of 
mine  is :  Two  cups  finely  shredded  cab¬ 
bage,  three-fourths  cup  mayonnaise,  one 
cup  drained  crushed  pineapple,  salt  to 
taste,  one  cup  canned  shredded  cocoanut. 

Crisp  the  cabbage  by  allowing  it  to 
stand  in  ice  water.  Drain  and  dry  thor¬ 
oughly.  Toss  together  with  the  remaind- 
ing  ingredients  and  fill  the  lettuce  leaves. 
Garnish  with  strips  of  pimento. 

Log  Cabin  Pudding.  —  One-third  cup 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  molasses,  one-half 
cup  butter,  one  egg,  2%  cups  flour,  one- 
half  cup  raisins,  one-half  teaspoon  soda, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
cloves,  one-half  cup  chopped  walnut 
meats.  Combine  as  for  a  cake.  Pour  in¬ 
to  buttered  baking  powder  cans  or  molds, 
filling  each  two-thirds  full.  Cover  and 
steam  two  hours.  Serve  hot  with — 

Log  Cabin  Sauce.  —  One  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  butter,  one  cup  white 
sugar,  two  eggs,  one-fourth  cup  sweet 
cider  and  two  tablespoons  each  vinegar 
and  lemon  juice.  Melt  the  butter,  add 
sugar  and  unbeaten  egg.  Beat  for  three 
minutes.  Add  cider  and  cook  over  boil¬ 
ing  water  for  five  minutes. 

Washington  Pie. — Beat  two  eggs  well, 
then  add  one  cup  sugar,  one-fourth  cup 
flour,  one  teaspoon  baking  powder,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
mix  and  then  add  one-half  cup  sweet  milk 
heated  with  one  tablespoon  butter  melted 
in  heat  about  10  minutes  and  put  in 
Washington  pie  tins.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  about  30  minutes. 

When  taken  from  the  oven  put  on  a 
large  wet  cold  cloth  and  they  will  come 
out  clean.  Then  spread  strawberry  jam 
or  jelly  between.  Frost  with  chocolate 
frosting  or  white  and  put  pieces  of  mara¬ 
schino  cherries  on  frosting. 

Valentine  Jelly  Roll. — One  egg  white 
unbeaten,  one-half  cup  currant  jelly, 
about  20  vanilla  wafers,  small  candy 


hearts.  Place  unbeaten  egg  white  and 
currant  jelly  in  a  bowl.  Beat  until  stiff. 
Spread  vanilla  wafers  with  this  filling. 
Pile  on  top  of  each  other  to  form  a  cylin¬ 
der.  Lay  roll  on  side  in  serving  dish. 
Cover  top  and  sides  with  remaining  fill¬ 
ing.  Sprinkle  with  candy  hearts.  Put  in 
refrigerator  for  five  hours.  Slice  di¬ 
agonally  and  serve. 

Creamed  Chicken  With  Heart  Shaped 
Biscuits. — Make  your  best  baking  powder 
biscuits.  Roll  out  thinner  than  regular 
biscuits.  Place  half  on  a  baking  shell 
and  butter  well.  Cut  them  all  out  with  a 
heart  shaped  cooky  cutter  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven.  Make  a  cream  sauce  of  four 
tablespoons  buter,  four  tablespoons  flour, 
two  cups  milk,  one-lialf  cup  cream,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  When  made  add  2% 
cups  diced  cooked  chicken,  one  cup  sliced 
mushrooms,  which  have  been  sauted  in 
blitter,  and  one-fourth  cup  sliced  stuffed 
olives.  Heat  thoroughly.  Split  the  bis¬ 
cuits,  put  some  of  the  creamed  chicken 
on  each.  Place  the  top  on  the  chicken 
and  add  more  creamed  chicken.  L.  m.  w. 


Red  Devil’s  Food 

One-half  cup  butter  or  other  shorten¬ 
ing,  two  cups  granulated  sugar,  two  eggs, 
one  cup  buttermilk  or  sour  milk,  2J4  cups 
cake  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der,  two  squares  bitter  chocolate,  one-half 


Patchwork  Pattern 


Improved  Nine  Patch  Quilt. — At  present  this  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  quilt  patterns. 
The  old  nine  patch  was  a  favorite  with  the  pio¬ 
neer  quilt-makers,  and  this  is  the  improved 
model.  This  design  is  fine  for  using  up  scraps 
left  from  other  quilts.  It  is  an  all-over  design 
as  one  may  see  from  the  picture.  Instead  of  a 
square  block  in  the  corner,  the  pointed  block  is 
used  and  the  blocks  are  joined  with  an  oval  or 
oblong  block.  .A  border  is  not  used,  as  the  out¬ 
side  blocks  form  a  rounded  scallop  effect  clear 
around  the  quilt.  The  scallops  may  be  bound  in 
any  preferred  color.  One  color  or  two  colors, 
and  white  may  be  used.  The  price  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  15  cents,  or  any  two  quilt  patterns  for 
25  cents.,  or  one  pattern  and  a  copy  of  the 
quilt  catalog  with  124  pictures  of  old-time 
quilts,  for  25  cents.  The  book  alone  is  15  cents. 
Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

cup  boiling  water,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Cream  butter,  add 
sugar  gradually.  Continue  creaming  un¬ 
til  mixture  is  light  and  fluffy.  Add  well- 
beaten  yolks.  Beat  mixture  vigorously. 
Sift  together  three  times  the  flour  and 
baking  powder  and  add  alternately  with 
the  sour  milk  to  the  butter  mixture.  Pour 
the  boiling  water  into  the  melted  choco¬ 
late  and  mix  quickly.  Add  soda  to  the 
chocolate  and  mix  until  thick.  Cool 
silglitly  before  adding  to  cake  batter.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Add  vanilla  and  stiffly  beat¬ 
en  whites  of  eggs.  Pour  into  two  layer 
cake  pans.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(325-350  degrees)  for  25  or  30  minutes. 
This  cake  is  delicious.  The  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  is  thorough  creaming  of  the  butter 
and  sugar.  Sift  flour  ouce  before  meas¬ 
uring.  All  measurements  are  level.  Be 
accurate.  mrs.  g.  m. 


Best  Molasses  Cake 

One  or  two  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  shortening,  one-half  cup  molas¬ 
ses,  one-lialf  cup  cold  coffee,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  two  cups  flour;  spice  to  suit  your 
own  taste,  mbs.  n.  h. 


For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Remedy  at  Home 

No  Cooking!  No  Work!  Real  Saving! 

You'll  never  know  how  quickly  a  bad 
winter  cough  can  be  relieved,  until  you  try 
this  famous  recipe.  It  is  used  in  more  homes 
than  any  other  cough  remedy,  because  it 
*  gives  more  prompt,  positive  results.  It's  no 
trouble  at  all  to  mix  and  costs  but  a  trifle. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex ;  then  add  granulated  sugar  syrup 
to  make  a  full  pint.  Syrup  is  easily  made 
with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water, 
stirred  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed.  This  gives  you  four  times 
as  much  cough  medicine  for  your  money, 
and  it’s  a  much  better  remedy.  It  never 
spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

Instantly  you  feel  its  penetrating  effect. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  helps  clear  the  air 
passages,  and  soothes  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes.  This  three-fold  action  explains  why 
it  brings  such  quick  relief  in  distressing 
coughs. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  soothing  ef¬ 
fect  on  throat  membranes.  Money  refunded 
if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


FREE  TRIAL  PROOF 

To  Show  You  That 


CONSTIPATION 

Can  Be  Relieved 

We  know  from  70  years’  experience  that  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  convince  people  of  the  benefits  of  Lane’s  Tea  for 
constipation  is  to  get  them  to  try  it.  So  please  mail  your 
name  and  address  on  a  post  card  or  letter  now,  and  we’llsend 
you  a  10  day  treatment  FREE. 

Try  it.  Notice  its  gentle  action  on  the  colon  which  is  tha 
site  of  most  constipation  troubles.  It  helps  stimulate  tha 
bowel  muscles  to  normal  activity.  Made  of  herbs.  Pleasant 
tasting  and  harmless.  Contains  no  habit  forming  drugs. 
rpCC  Get  quick  relief.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now  whila 
■  you  think  of  it.  Let  us  help  you  today. 

LANE’S  TEA,  43  Erie  St.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


LANE'S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FOR  70  YEARS 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  malting  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores.  (5)1935,  C.M.Co. 


Washable  &  Regular 
The  only  house  catalogue  that  samples 
borders.  This  book  makes  papering 
as  simple  as  A.  B.  C.  to 
householders. 

Be  sure  to  send  for  our 
NEW  Wall  Paper  Catalogue 

CLYDE’S  WALL  PAPERS 

916  Reeves  Ave.  Camden,  N.  J. 


FREE 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor"  and  "Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  503-F  Adams  Building,  Washington. 
D.  C.  (Registered  Patent  Attorneys  Before  U.  S. 
Patent  Office). 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto 
owners  on  long  credit.  You  receive  Is  the  profits— 
paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience  necessary. 
Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income 
of  $25.00  to  $00  00  weekly  intereate  you,  write  quick 
SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  362,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IM  ll/CC  Tired  of  poor  quality?  Request  il- 
IV  IH  I  w  lustrated  circular  on  fine  kitchen, 

butcher,  skinning  and  boning  knives,  scissors,  razors,  etc. 

BEO.  F.  CREUTZBURC,  I  1  9  N.  Sixth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


IfAnAK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
lUIUHn  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
r||  M<5  fessional  enlargements  all  for  2oe  (coin). 
I  ILlYlu  Genuine, Nationally  known, Moen tone Su per ior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


B 


ATHROOMS-S34.  Si  ilk  t  ub  Combinations  com 
plete— $26,  Steam  plant  complete  (for  (i  room 
house)  $125.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Sclilossinan’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Films  developed  any  ,sizk  sr>c  coin— 

Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


90  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  9  prints  each  nega- 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  Qeorge,  Chicago 


| - CUT  ME  OUT - 1 

I  and  mail  me,  witll  your  name  and  address,  to  Christy,  ■ 

II  iic.,  1886  Lake  way,  Newark,  New  York.  I  will  bring  you  a  I 
free  sample  of  Christy’s  magic  polishing  Cloth  and  full  I 
details  how  you  as  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  oppor-  * 
|  tunity  to  make  $5  to  $10  a  day  extra  in  your  spare  time.  | 
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White  Fruit  Cake 

One  pound  butter,  one  pound  sugar, 
eight  eggs,  one  pound  flour,  one  teaspoon 
mace,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  Sherry 
wine,  two  tablespoons  fruit  juice,  one 
pound  currants,  two  pounds  raisins,  one- 
half  pound  citron,  one-half  pound  chopped 
nuts. 

Cream  the  shortening,  add  sugar  grad¬ 
ually  and  beat  for  live  minutes.  Beat  the 
egg  yolks  until  light  and  lemon  colored : 
then  the  whites  until  stiff  and  dry.  Add 
the  fruit  juice,  chopped  nuts  and  fruits, 
that  have  been  rolled  in  flour;  then  add 
the  well-sifted  dry  ingredients  (flour, 
mace,  baking  powder  and  salt),  last  the 
Sherry  wine.  Beat  the  mixture  thor¬ 
oughly  and  place  in  deep  round  cake  pan. 
Bake  three  to  four  hours  in  a  slow  oven. 
This  will  make  one  large  or  two  small 
cakes.  charlotte  scheidecker. 


Bran  for  Cooking 

Breakfast  Cereal. — Equal  parts  of  oat 
flake,  either  regular  or  quick  cooking,  and 
bran.  Put  in  double  boiler  at  night,  salt 
to  taste,  mix  and  stir  in  boiling  water.  In 
the  morning  set  over  the  fire  till  heated 
through.  It  needs  no  cooking  at  night. 

Bran  Cookies. — Three  cups  flour,  one 
cup  bran,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  seedless 
raisins,  four  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
salt.  Work  in  one  cup  shortening,  add 
milk  to  make  soft  dough.  Roll  about  one- 
fourth  inch  thick  and  bake. 

For  bran  biscuits  use  one  part  bran 
to  three  parts  white  flour. 

Part  bran  may  be  used  in  ginger  cake, 
coffee  cake  and  yeast  bread.  Do  not  use 
more  than  one-fourth  bran  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  The  box  bran  may  be  used  though 
many  mills  have  a  special  grade  for  cook¬ 
ing  which  is  very  good  and  much  cheaper. 
Bran  is  very  healthful.  A.  L.  B. 


A  Batch  of  Cookery 

Split  Pea  Soup  With  Frankfurters. — 
This  is  a  savory  and  economical  supper 
dish.  It  requires  one  cup  split  peas.  2% 
quarts  cold  water,  a  two-inch  cube  of  salt 
pork,  one-half  cup  sliced  onions,  three  ta¬ 
blespoons  butter,  two  tablespoons  flour, 
one  pint  milk,  two  teaspoons  salt,  dash  of 
cayenne,  four  to  six  frankfurters,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size.  Wash  peas  and  soak  in 
cold  water  over  night.  In  the  morning, 
drain,  add  cold  water,  pork  and  onion. 
Cook  until  peas  are  soft.  Press  through 
a  sieve.  Blend  butter  and  flour,  add  sev¬ 
eral  tablespoons  of  hot  peas.  Add  this 
to  the  rest  of  the  peas.  Cook  until  thick¬ 
ened.  Add  milk,  bring  to  a  good  boil,  add 
salt,  cayenne  and  frankfurters  sliced  thin. 
Cook  three  or  four  minutes,  long  enough 
to  heat  frankfurters  thoroughly.  If  too 
thick  add  more  milk.  Do  not  cook  them 
too  long  or  they  will  be  tough. 

Caramel  Apple  Pudding. — The  sauce  re¬ 
quires  1%  cups  brown  sugar,  three  cups 
water,  one-third  cup  butter;  the  batter: 
IA4  cups  brown  sugar,  one-third  cup 
shortening,  three-fourths  cup  milk,  two 
cups  of  all-purpose  flour,  four  teaspoons 
tartrate  or  phosphate  baking  powder  or 
three  teaspoons  double-action  baking  pow¬ 
der,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt,  1%  or  1 % 
cups  diced  peeled  apples.  Mix  ingre¬ 
dients  for  sauce.  Bring  to  boiling  point. 
Boil  two  minutes.  Peel  and  dice  apples ; 
sprinkle  with  one-half  cup  brown  sugar. 
Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and  the 
rest  of  brown  sugar  together.  Work  in 
shortening.  Add  milk,  then  flour  and 
last  the  apples.  Spread  over  hot  syrup. 
Place  in  a  moderate  oven,  350  or  375  de¬ 
grees.  Bake  from  30  to  40  minutes. 
Serve  hot.  This  is  a  delicious  dessert. 

Great  Grandmother's  Brown  Sugar 
Fried  Cakes. — One  cup  brown  sugar,  1% 
tablespoons  melted  butter,  one  egg,  two- 
thirds  cup  buttermilk,  three  cups  sifted 
flour,  two  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar,  one 
teaspoon  soda,  three-fourths  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt.  Sift  or 
roll  brown  sugar  until  entirely  free  from 
lumps.  Add  melted  butter  and  egg.  Beat 
well.  Add  butter,  milk.  Sift  flour,  soda, 
salt  and  cream  of  tartar  together  and 
add,  mixing  thoroughly.  Place  dough  on 
a  floured  surface  and  roll  to  about  one- 
half  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  and  fry  in 
deep  hot  fat,  375  degrees,  or  hot  enough 
to  brown  a  cube  of  bread  in  60  seconds. 
Drain  on  absorbent  paper.  Roll  in  sugar. 
This  recipe  makes  about  two  dozen  fried 
cakes. 

Maple  Sponge  Cake.  —  One  and  one- 
fourth  cups  maple  syrup,  six  eggs,  one 
cup  sifted  cake  flour,  one  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt.  Sift 
flour  and  baking  powder  together  four 
times.  Bring  maple  syrup  to  a  boil.  Boil 
gently  until  it  spins  a  thread.  Add  salt 
to  egg  whites  and  beat  until  they  are  dry 
and  stiff.  Pour  hot  syrup  on  egg  whites 
gradually,  beating  constantly.  Beat  un¬ 
til  mixture  is  cool.  Beat  egg  yolks  until 
thick  and  lemon  colored.  Fold  into  egg 
whites.  Fold  in  flour  and  baking  powder. 
Bake  in  tube  loaf  tin  in  moderate  oven, 
3o0  degrees,  about  one  hour.  Invert  pan 
to  cool  cake.  When  cake  is  cool  serve 
topped  with  banana  whip. 

Banana  Whip.  —  One  egg  white,  one 
cup  banana  pulp,  one-half  cup  confec¬ 
tioner’s  sugar,  two  teaspoons  lemon  juice. 
Boat  egg  white  until  stiff.  Add  sugar, 
Heating  in  well.  Add  banana  pulp  and 
lemon  juice.  Continue  beating  until  it 
holds  its  shape. 

Cream  Roll. — Three-fourths  cup 
silted  cake  flour,  1%  tablespoon  tartrate 
or  phosphate  baking  powder  or  one  tea¬ 
spoon  double-action  baking  powder,  one- 


fourtli  teaspoon  salt,  three-fourths  cup 
granulated  sugar,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoon 
vanilla  extract.  Sift  flour,  measure, 
add  baking  powder  and  salt;  sift  twice; 
sift  sugar  twice.  Beat  eggs  until  foamy. 
Sift  sugar  in  gradually,  beating  in  each 
addition.  Fold  in  flour  and  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Pour  into  a  well-greased  pan,  10x15 
inches,  which  should  be  lined  with  paper 
and  greased.  Bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven,  400  degrees,  about  10  minutes,  un¬ 
til  a  tester  inserted  comes  out  clean.  As 
soon  as  cake  is  done  invert  on  a  clean 
cloth  or  waxed  paper  sprinkled  with  con¬ 
fectioner’s  sugar.  Trim  off  all  crisp 
edges.  Spread  with  maple  cream  filling 
and  roll.  Wrap  cloth  or  paper  around 
cake  and  leave  until  cake  is  cool. 

Maple  Cream  Filling. — One  cup  maple 
syrup,  one-third  cup  cornstarch,  one- 
eighth  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  scalded 
milk,  two  eggs  beaten,  two  teaspoons  but- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1641  —  Shirtwaist 

Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16.  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


ffTT 

310 — Practical  Home 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re- 


663 — A  Smart  Dress. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4% 
yds.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
27  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Daughter.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
2.  4  and  6  years. 
Size  4  requires  1  x/% 
yds,  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1%  yds.  of 
35  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


ter.  Mix  cornstarch,  salt  and  scalded 
milk.  Add  maple  syrup.  Cook  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  boiler  until  smooth  and  thick,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  several  tablespoons  of 
the  sauce  to  the  slightly  beaten  eggs ;  re¬ 
turn  to  double  boiler  and  cook  one  min¬ 
ute.  Add  butter,  remove  from  stove,  beat 
thoroughly  and  set  aside  to  cool.  If 
filling  is  made  first,  it  is  about  the  right 
temperature  to  use  when  cake  is  ready. 

Maple  Macaroons. — One  egg,  one-half 
cup  maple  syrup,  two  teaspoons  melted 
butter,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups 
crisped  cornflakes,  rice  crispies  or  puffed 
rice.  Crisp  cereal  in  oven.  Beat  egg 
until  light.  Add  maple  sugar  and  melted 
butter,  beating  well.  Add  crisped  cereal. 
Mix  well.  Drop  from  teaspoon  to  greased 
cooky  sheet.  Bake  in  moderate  oven,  350 
degrees,  about  20  minutes,  until  delicately 
browned.  These  are  a  delicious  sweet 
meat.  mart  redyns. 


NEWS  IN  JUNE- 

LANDSLIDE  jN  January 

OVER  $3,000,000  WORTH  OF 
ZENITH  FREP0WER 
FARM  RADIOS  NOW  SOLD 

Don’t  waste  the  wind . . .  Ask  the  Zenith  Owners 


POWER 


50c  A  YEAR 

OPERATING  COST  A  BIG  HIT! 
NO  DRY  BATTERIES 


Europe,  South  America  or  the 
Orient— every  day  or  money  back 
—  all  American  Stations,  too. 

Zenith  Farm  Radio  performs  like  our  own 
city  sets.  Far  or  near — clean  and  clear  re¬ 
ception.  All  the  famous  Zenith  features 
— Black  Dial,  Split  Second  Tuning,  etc. 


•  Last  spring,  after  twenty  years  of  research,  Zenith 
announced  a  new,  economical  type  of  radio  for  the 
country  home  without  electric  power.  Up  to  J anuary 
over  three  million  dollars  worth  of  Zenith  Farm 
Radios  had  been  sold.  At  the  lowest  power  operating 
cost  on  record  —  50  cents  a  year — this  remarkable 
set  brings  the  whole  world  of  entertainment  to  your 
home.  Using  Frepower  from  the  air  through  an 
automatic  controlled  roof-mounted  machine  which 
keeps  your  battery  charged,  we  built  the  Zenith 
Farm  Radio  with  special  design  for  this  particular 
service.  Always  a  pioneer.  Zenith  has  opened  and 
is  again  first  with  the  economical  Farm  Radio  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  name  Zenith  on 
the  set  you  buy  is  your  protection  against  a  “make¬ 
shift”  or  substitute.  Be  safe — Buy  Zenith. 

NO  POWER  LINES  — NO  RUN  DOWN  BATTERIES 


SPECIAL  PRICE  ON 
WINCHARGER  TO 
ZENITH  BUYERS 

*10oo 


Zenith  offers  8  Frepower  Farm 
Models,  22  different  32  volt 
Models  and  40  AC  City  Models. 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  CHICAGO 
for  20  years  makers  of  fine  radios. 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 
3620  Iron  St.,  Dept.  200,  Chicago 
Without  obligation,  send  me  new  catalogue  and 
introductory  free  trial  offer  on  the  new  Zenith 
Long  Distance  Farm  Radio. 


Name.. 


Stop  That  Cough 

Before  It  Becomes 

Something  Worse 

Stop  it  before  others — maybe  the  children — catch  it. 
Stop  it  by  the  “quickest  by  test”  way  with  the 
famous  FOLEY  S  HONEY  &  TAR.  Now  intensi¬ 
fied  with  6  other  speed  ingredients  so  that  it  also' 
helps  correct  cause.  Quickly  relieves  tickling, 
hacking,  coughing.  Spoonful  at  night  insures  sleep 
free  from  coughing.  No  habit-forming,  stomach¬ 
upsetting  drugs.  Ideal  for  children,  too.  Refuse 
substitutes  and  delayed  recovery.  Only  FOLEY'S 
HONEY  &  TAR  can  do  what  FOLEY’S  HONEY 
&  TAR  does.  Get  a  bottle  today  sure.  Only  30o- 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

w /or 

90* 


Vou  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mail  _ 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f 


Save  at  Direct 


Only  18c  a  Day 

FREE  —  Kalamazoo’s  great  new  Catalog  in  celebration  of  our  ONE 
MILLIONTH  satisfied  customer  and  the  BIGGEST  YEAR  in  our 
36-year  history.  Mail  Coupon  Today 

Mail  coupon!  Don’t  miss  this  exciting,  colorful  Sale  Catalog.  Shop 
direct  at  the  factory.  Make  big  savings  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Get 
Kalamazoo  factory  terms— as  little  as  18c  a  day  on  stoves. 

24  Hour  Shipments— 30  Days’  Trial 
Orders  are  pouring  in.  24  hour  shipment  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  A.  All  stoves 
and  furnaces  sold  on  30  Days  Trial— all  guaranteed— try  before  you  buy  —  if  not 
satisfied  your  money  back.  .  __  _ 

Are  Prices  Going  Up? 

Important  I  Costs  on  everything  are  still  rising.  Iron  and  steel,  too.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  cannot  guarantee  the  low  trices  in  this  catalog  for  long.  Send 
for  your  catalog  now.  _  hhhmmmhhhhi 

Porcelain  Enamel  Stoves 

More  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores — in-  | 
eluding  new-style,  new-color  Porcelain  _ 

Enamel  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  ■ 

Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Porcelain  ■ 

Enamel  Heaters,  Oil  Ranges  and  Furnaces.  " 

Find  out  about  the  Kalamazoo  Oven  that  I 
“Floats  in  Flame,”  Ripple  Oven  Bottom,  ■ 

Copper  Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids,  * 

Enameled  Ovens,  etc.  Mail  coupon! 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS.  m 

t61  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  " 

Varehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  O.;  I 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass,  g 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO„  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  your  FREE  Catalog. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  □ 


Name.. 


(Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


Oil  Stoves  □ 
Furnaces  □ 


A  Kalamazoo, 


|  Address.. 


R«gistrr«4  Direct  to  You” 


.Stale. 
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APPEALING  TO  A 
VITALLY  IMPORTANT 

MARKET 

the  2,149,499  boys  and  girls 
between  10  and  19  years 


Jacks  j 
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One  of  the  /iue  adv  ertising  appeals  of  the  current  New 
York  State  Milk  Publicity  Campaign.  Written  especial¬ 
ly  for  and  to  adolescents.  At  these  ages  their  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk  starts  to  decline.  The  purpose  of  this 
specialized,  specific  appeal  is  not  only  to  arrest  the 
present  decline  but  also  to  build  the  foundation  for  a 
life-long  recognition  of  the  value  of  drinking  milk. 


THE  STATE  OF  NEWJTORK 


i 


A  STEADY  INCOME  for 
the  REST  of  your  LIFE 


WOULD  you  like  a  check  coming 
to  you  every  month,  commencing 
when  you  retire  at  55,  60  or  65  ? 
Our  Special  Retirement  Income 
Life  Insurance  Policy,  paid  for  in 
yearly  deposits,  guarantees  you  a 
peaceful,  enjoyable  old  age.  Write 
today  for  all  the  facts. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  434-R 

STATE  TOWER  BLDG.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL 


iMLIGHT  PLANTS 
iND  BATTERIES 

— , _ i-wvnP.Ylt 


i nu  - 

adicator.  ttery 

V ,or 

rite  tor  territories  today- 


—  LET  US  - - - 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

Fur  Dressers  and  Taxidermists 

Send  for  Catalog 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue _  _ Rochester.  N.  V. 


KEMPS  BALSAM 


Tennessee  Notes 

Already  another  milestone  has  been 
passed.  We  look  backward  on  a  retro¬ 
spective  glance  of  1935.  We  see  the  usual 
heartaches,  the  disappointments,  the  frus¬ 
trated  hopes,  and  then  we  count  our  many 
blessings  over — one  by  one — and  realize 
that  our  Father  has  been  very  good  to  us. 
Every  cloud  has  been  followed  by  a  bit 
of  sunshine ;  every  trouble  by  a  snack  of 
joy. 

On  Christmas  Day  I  though  I  would  be 
gloomy,  and  gathered  up  my  work  (a 
knotted  coverlet).  The  newest  daughter- 
in-law  said :  “Are  you  not  looking  for 
Thelma  today?”  I  answered,  “I’m  not 
looking  for  any  of  them,  as  I  do  not  want 
to  be  disappointed  if  they  do  not  come.” 
I  stitched  away,  with  a  grouch  slowly 
growing. 

Soon  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 
It  was  the  eldest  daughter  who  had  come 
for  the  day,  bringing  a  Christmas  present 
for  Father  and  Mother.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  Thelma  and  her  husband  came,  and 
ere  long,  Paul  and  his  family,  and  Cecil 
and  bis  crew;  then  Clyde  and  her  chil¬ 
dren.  who  spent  the  night. 

Taken  altogether,  it  was  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  Christmas,  with  friends,  children, 
neighbors,  coming  and  going.  Really  when 
niglit  came  1  was  almost  ashamed  to  try 
to  count  my  blessings. 

How  thankful  we  should  he  to  he  able 
to  look  for  dear  ones  to  come  home,  for 
we  know,  that  in  many  homes  are  vacant 
chairs  that  will  never  more  be  filled, 
broken  links  that  will  never  more  he 
welded  here.  I  am  unspeakably  grateful 
tonight  that  the  home  ties  remain  intact. 

A  new  experience  befell  me  Monday. 
Our  teacher  was  called  away  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  relative,  and  asked  if  I 
would  teach  for  her  one  day.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  said  “Surely  I  will  do 
the  best  I  can.”  For  many  years  I  have 
sympathized  with  the  teacher.  Surely 
their  responsibility  is  great.  I  wonder  if 
we  apprecaite  them  as  we  really  ought ! 

I  have  a  variety  of  scraps,  many  of 
them  thin  Summer  goods,  pretty  colors.  I 
decided  to  use  them,  crazy  fashion  on 
squares  of  old  sheeting.  Then  squares 
were  set  together.  The  result  was  good. 
With  a  warm  lining  and  two  pounds  of 
cotton  added,  the  quilting  design  was 
rather  large  fans,  for  less  than  one  dollar, 

I  have  a  nice  warm  comfort. 

From  my  window,  as  I  write,  I  look 
out  on  the  hare  hills,  small  grain  sleeping, 
no  doubt  the  warm  days  that  are  sure  to 
come,  will  bring  forth  the  green  grass, 
leaves  and  flowers.  Again  sometime  we 
will  see  the  flowers  bloom,  hear  the  birds 
sing  again.  I  shall  be  out  after  the  tur¬ 
keys,  the  chickens,  to  the  garden,  to  help 
things  to  grow.  Oh,  I  do  love  the  Spring, 
because  it's  so  full  of  hopes.  We  think, 
sometimes,  that  life  is  a  treadmill,  around 
and  around  in  the  same  old  groove,  but  in 
our  heart  of  hearts,  we  really  enjoy  it  all. 

Oh,  life  is  wonderful.  Friends  made  it 
a  Happy  Christmas  for  the  little  folks  at 
the  Alleghany  School.  And  now  here  is 
wishing  the  editors  and  all  the  readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  courage  and 
faith  to  carry  on  and  the  best  life  can 
give.  MRS.  d.  b.  p. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Everybody  laughs  about  New  Year 
resolutions  but  most  of  us  think  we  need 
at  least  a  little  improving  upon  and 
secretly  make  them.  For  about  six 
months  of  last  year  I  kept  mine  nicely, 
then  began  to  gradually  fizzle  out.  Still 
I  can  see  enough  improvement  in  the 
backward  look  to  warrant  another  try. 
According  to  the  old  copybooks,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  try  and  fail,  than  not  to  try  at  all. 
Looking  over  my  glaring  faults,  I  see  lack 
of  persistence  in  all  my  activities.  One 
cannot  afford  to  he  discouraged  even  in 
the  face  of  insurmountable  difficulties. 
There  is  usually  a  way  or  another  door, 
but  if  we  fall  in  despair,  our  eyes  are 
blinded  to  opportunity.  So  perseverance 
will  figure  in  my  resolutions — you  know 
there  is  a  difference  between  those  two 
words.  I  will  persist,  all  the  while  look¬ 
ing  around  for  new  or  better  ways  and 
that  will  be  perseverance.  One  is  simply 
butting  one’s  head  against  the  wall,  the 
latter  is  finding  the  door,  or  at  least  mak¬ 
ing  a  grand  try  to  do  so.  I  resolve  to 
improve  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
whole  family,  to  make  the  home  more  in¬ 
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teresting  and  bring  about  increased  hap¬ 
piness  and  good  humor. 

Now  for  Farm  Bureau  news.  “When 
will  we  have  another  4-H  meeting!”  Jean 
is  wondering.  For  various  reasons  the 
meeting  has  been  postponed  and  it  looks 
as  though  the  Winter  frock  Jean  planned 
to  make  will  turn  out  to  be  a  Spring  one. 
We  were  pleased  to  read  that  the  4-H  and 
Farm  Bureau  in  this  county  had  the 
largest  gain  in  membership  in  the  State 
for  1935. 

Milk  business  is  about  as  usual,  noth¬ 
ing  to  begin  shouting  about.  A  truck 
visits  some  localities  picking  up  cream 
which  is  much  better  than  sending  whole 
milk.  We  are  hoping  it  will  go  through 
here  next  year  and  very  likely  it  will  as 
the  only  requirement  is  enough  fanners  to 
send  and  several  want  to. 

We  have  a  new  interest  on  Crystal 
Spring  Farm.  We  turned  the  corner 
where  an  adventure  was  waiting  and  that 
adventure  is  music.  Not  a  radio,  not  a 
baby  grand — oh.  nothing  wonderful,  but 
it  has  brought  us  much  pleasure.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  I  bought  a  ukelele.  I  tried  to 
play  it.  Thump,  thump,  rap  rap,  tin  tin. 
Oh.  gracious  there's  no  music  in  that 
thing !  Then  Mark  tried.  Patiently  I 
hummed  “My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the 
Ocean.”  “It  might  be  all  right  if  we  had 
a  piano  to  play  the  tune — ”  And  that  was 
that.  So  when  Jean  decided  to  pick  it 
out  from  the  instruction  hook  I  was  not 
enthusiastic.  Steadily  she  dug  at  those 
blind  directions,  practiced  and  I  hummed 
the  tune.  It  didn't  sound  like  much,  hut 
she  worked  so  hard  I  admired  her  grit. 
Then  my  father  brought  over  my  organ. 
I  had  never  really  wanted  it.  “Some  day 
we  will  have  a  piano.”  But  when?  With 
the  organ  we  could  at  least  learn  some  of 
the  old  songs  and  hymns  we  wanted  to. 
At  first  I  could  hardly  remember  a  note. 
Then  gradually  it  began  to  come  hack  to 
me.  In  spite  of  a  silent  key  or  two  and 
my  stumbling  efforts,  organ  and  uke  be¬ 
gan  to  sound  a  hit  like  music.  What  fun 
Daughter  and  I  have  playing  together ! 
Then  sometimes  Roderic  keeps  time  with 
sticks  and  Douglas  with  tambourine.  So 
one  of  my  dreams  came  true  in  our  home¬ 
made  orchestra !  But  this  is  not  all.  A 
teacher  who  is  well-known  for  organizing 
children’s  bands,  came  to  substitute  in 
Petli’s  school  and  gave  two  musical  en¬ 
tertainments.  You  can  imagine  Jean’s 
excitement  over  playing  in  a  real  hand 
and  my  happiness,  too.  Piano,  harmoni¬ 
cas,  violins,  auto  harp,  ukelele,  ukelin, 
and  how  beautiful  it  sounded  on  “School 
Christmas”  night  with  its  “Silent  Night" 
and  “The  First  Noel !”  Roderic  played 
hells  in  the  toy  band — in  this  the  children 
kept  time  by  sticks,  cymbals  and  ringing 
bells  to  the  piano  tune. 

One  of  Winter’s  perfect  days  is  ending. 
Just  the  right  tang  in  the  air,  not  too  cold 
to  he  comfortable  indoors  or  out  and  now 
the  sun  has  gone  down  behind  the  pasture 
hills,  leaving  a  golden  sliine  against  the 
sky.  A  sled  went  down  past  a  moment 
ago,  its  bells  ringing  as  the  sleek  horses 
headed  towards  home.  I  love  sleighbells 
and  regret  their  passing  hut  that  is  one 
of  many  things  we  must  pay  for  progress. 
And  beauty  is  never  lost ;  it  can  always 
be  remembered  as  well  as  being  around 
us  always  in  varied  forms. 

One  R.  N.-Y.  reader  wrote  me  that  slie 
preferred  my  Winter  articles  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer  ones.  She  lives  in  Florida,  so  per¬ 
haps  the  opposite  climate  fascinates  her 
as  tales  of  the  tropics  do  me.  But  there 
is  glamor  wherever  we  are,  if  we  are 
alert  to  life’s  lovely  things  and  determined 
to  make  something  glorious  out  of  life. 
Days  like  this,  warm  fires,  the  house  in 
order,  the  smell  of  beans  baking,  my 
family  happy  and  busy  about  their  vari¬ 
ous  activities,  a  few  quiet  moments  for 
me  to  do  what  I  like  best  to  do,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  New 
England  Winter  for  me. 

Readers  interested  in  earning  extra 
money  might  like  to  keep  an  idea  clip¬ 
ping  box.  All  directions  for  making  any¬ 
thing  which  might  sell,  tales  of  unique 
business  ventures  and *  services,  go  into 
mine.  Each  year  I  earn  a  little  by  mak¬ 
ing  gifts  to  sell.  I  have  also  found  it 
helpful  to  ask  myself  these  questions: 
“What  can  I  do  best?”  “What  do  people 
in  my  locality  buy?”  If  a  local  market 
is  too  limited  or  otherwise  unsuitable. 
“What  tearoom,  gift  shop,  city  store, 
church  sale  fir  women's  exchange  can  I 
reach?”  “Would  it  pay  me  to  hire  some¬ 
one  to  sell  for  me  or  to  advertise?”  Of 
course  Christmas  is  always  the  host  time 
to  sell  but  one  planning  on  a  steady  in¬ 
come  might  capitalize  on  gifts  for  gradu¬ 
ates,  brides,  going-away-to-sehool  young¬ 
sters,  birthdays,  Mother’s  Day  and  holi¬ 
day  novelties. 

Norman  is  running  everywhere  now,  a 
fat  toddler  into  mischief  faster  than  all 
of  us  together  can  get  him  out.  Next 
Winter  he  will  he  going  outdoors  with 
Douglas,  proud  over  his  chip  pile  in  the 
shed  and  bringing  in  kindling.  Douglas 
loves  these  little  ways  of  helping.  I  have 
just  made  Norman  some  eating  bibs,  knee 
length  (they  keep  him  clean,  too!)  using 
bleached  bagging  double  and  at  the  neck 
a  long  length  of  flowered  percale  forms 
binding  and  strings.  They  are  pretty, 
easily  washed  after  each  meal  and  wear 
like  iron.  For  the  older  boys  I  made  mit¬ 
tens  cut  flat  from  an  old  lumberjack, 
sewed  them  securely  over  and  over,  then 
buttonholed  in  red  yarn.  For  Jean  a 
scrap  of  striped  silk  hemmed,  triangle 
shape,  made  a  kerchief  to  wear  with  a  V- 
necked  dress.  Enough  for  Winter  sew¬ 
ing.  Time  now  to  start  Spring  garments 
and  begin  housecleaning.  Let’s  begin 
early.  It  is  easier. 

Vermont.  MRS.  MARK  N.  FLINT. 
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Those  Lunch  Box  Blues 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  about  how 
many  school  lunches  must  be  eaten  in  a 
school  year.  One  hundred  eighty !  Less, 
of  course,  if  your  child  misses  on  bad 
weather  days,  and  vacation  time.  What 
to  send  is  a  problem  every  mother  of  rural 
children  must  confront.  When  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  repeated  every  week  for  live  days 
a  week,  it  is  a  serious  one.  It  should  be, 
for  the  welfare  of  our  children  is  at  stake 
and  we  don’t  want  our  rural  youngsters 
to  be  under-nourished  and  underweight. 

I  think  a  suitable  lunch  kit  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  Our  boy  has  a  black 
metal  one,  shaped  like  a  satchel,  and  in¬ 
cluding  a  pint  thermos  bottle.  Any  lunch 
box  should  be  easily  cleaned,  ventilated, 
and  of  a  size  suitable  for  easy  packing. 
Be  sure  the  kit  is  washed  with  suds  each 
night,  and  left  open  to  air.  Over  the 
week-ends  subject  it  to  a  good  sunning. 

Thermos  bottles  require  good  care.  To 
clean  thermos  bottles,  use  warm  water 
with  a  bicarbonate  of  soda  solution.  If 
the  bottle  becomes  accidently  sour  or 
foul,  a  good  way  to  clean  it  is  to  tear  up 
a  few  scraps  of  paper,  place  in  the  bottle, 
add  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
shake  around,  and  then  pour  out.  After 
cleaning,  he  sure  to  rinse  with  hot  water. 
The  cork  can  be  sterilized  by  boiling.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  more  than  one 
cork.  While  not  in  use  the  vacuum  bot¬ 
tle  should  be  left  open  to  air ;  this  is  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  to  keep  it  sweet 
and  clean. 

Napkins  are  a  necessity  in  any  school 
lunch.  Paper  napkins  are  inexpensive.  I 
buy  80  for  only  10  cents.  Send  two,  one 
for  napkin  use  and  one  for  use  as  a  table¬ 
cloth  on  the  child's  desk.  Vary  the  colors 
of  napkins — white  ones  are  so  uninterest¬ 
ing  for  little  folk. 

Pack  the  heavier  foods  on  the  bottom 
and  so  on.  Use  plenty  of  waxed  paper  to 
keep  the  foods  moist  and  the  flavors  and 
odors  from  mixing.  A  lunch  is  so  much 
daintier  when  waxed  paper  is  used  any 
way.  Small  glass  jars  such  as  peanut- 
butter  conies  in,  can  be  used  as  contain¬ 
ers  for  soft  foods. 

I  buy  100  soda  straws  for  10  cents  and 
you  can  bet  your  life  that  any  drink 
tastes  twice  as  good  when  it  is  sipped 
through  a  straw.  Ask  any  child  and 
they'll  assure  you  that  a  marshmallow 
melted  in  a  steaming  cup  of  cocoa  makes 
it  twice  as  delicious. 

Now  to  the  actual  food.  Sandwiches, 
of  course,  but  what  sandwiches !  Can 
you  imagine  two  great  slabs  of  bread, 
with  a  hunk  of  cold  meat  thrust  between 
them,  so  big  a  child  can  hardly  bite  into 
them?  A  sandwich  like  that  is  not  appe¬ 
tizing  in  the  first  place  and  time  doesn’t 
improve  it.  When  the  lunch  hour  arrives 
it  is  a  tired  and  dejected  looking  bit  of 
food.  Perhaps  the  butter  was  too  cold  to 
spread,  and  the  child  bites  into  gobs  of 
it  in  spots  and  none  at  all  in  others. 
Warm  the  butter,  and  cream  it  before  you 
spread  it  on  the  sandwiches.  Slice  the 
bread  thinly,  and  use  different  kinds  of 
bread.  Make  things  interesting  ! 

Any  sandwich,  no  matter  how  humble 
will  taste  better  if  cut  in  different  shapes. 
Make  them  round,  square,  in  triangle 
shape,  doughnut  shape,  pine  tree  shape, 
oh — there  are  all  kinds  of  shapes.  Let 
your  imagination  run  riot !  Try  out  dif¬ 
ferent  ingredients,  use  the  food  grinder, 
use  some  salad  dressing,  use  cheese  and 
cottage  cheese,  fruits,  etc.  First  thing 
you  know  you'll  be  turning  out  sand¬ 
wiches,  your  own  mother  wouldn't  recog¬ 
nize.  And  will  the  kiddies  be  pleased? 
Empty  lunch  boxes  and  ruddy  cheeks  will 
fill  you  with  satisfaction. 

New  animal  cooky  cutters  will  do  won¬ 
ders  for  that  old  favorite  cooky  recipe. 
But  try  some  new  ones.  Children  appre¬ 
ciate  new  foods  more  than  you  realize. 
Ice  the  cookies  once  in  a  while  just  for 
fun.  In  our  town,  we  can  buy  the 
chocolate  coated  animal  cookies,  and  are 
they  good? 

Cup  cakes  can  wear  so  many  different 
kinds  of  dresses !  Now  girls  like  them 
decorated  with  gum  drop  flowers  and  col¬ 
ored  icing.  And  they  like  their  initials 
on  them.  But  boys  like  those  with  faces 
— and  raisins  make  the  “snickiest  eyes.” 
Their  noses  might  be  candy  corn,  and  a 
few  peanuts  or  raisins  will  make  a  big 
mouth.  Cocoanut  is  good  for  a  frosting, 
and  it  will  make  them  look  just  like  hay¬ 
stacks.  Would  you  believe  it — once  when 
our  little  boy  had  a  birthday,  he  found  a 
cup  cake  in  his  lunch  with  a  tiny  candle 
in  it.  Teacher  lighted  it,  and  was  it  fun  ! 

Modern  mothers  know  that  sweets 
should  be  included  often  in  the  lunch  box. 
You  see  sweets  are  turned  at  once  into 
energy.  Just  the  other  day,  at  the  na¬ 
tional  corn-husking  meet,  the  champion 
ate  brown  sugar  20  minutes  before  the 
contest  to  provide  him  with  energy  at 
once.  And  he  won  ! 

These  sweets  might  be  milk  chocolate 
cigars,  penny  chocolate  bars,  or  a  stick 
of  pure  stick  candy.  Buy  some  gum  drops 
of  different  sizes  and  make  a  whole  me¬ 
nagerie  of  different  sorts  of  animals. 
Using  toothpicks  to  fasten  the  gum-drops 
together  you  can  form  men,  mice  and 
what  have  you?  Marshmallows  are  fine 
ror  this,  too.  Prunes,  raisins,  dates  and 
dried  fruits  lend  themselves  to  this  sort 
ot  lunch-box  surprise.  The  element  of 
surprise  in  his  lunch  means  much  to  a 
child. 

Little  extras  help  to  make  things  taste 
more  appetizing.  Jello  is  tempting,  with 
or  without  fruit  and  is  inexpensive.  Al¬ 
ways  send  either  fresh  or  cooked  fruit. 


Raw  carrots  are  good.  Cut  them  in 
cubes,  or  in  thin  straws  and  have  the 
child  eat  them  as  he  would  celery. 

Don’t  forget  cheese.  I’ve  discovered  I 
can  use  the  cooky  cutters,  and  cut  ani¬ 
mals  from  slices  of  the  yellow  cream 
cheese.  Cream  cheese  can  be  formed  in 
little  balls,  or  into  pumpkins  with  a  sprig 
of  parsley  or  celery  leaf  as  a  top  decora¬ 
tion.  Once  you've  begun,  you’ll  be  turn¬ 
ing  out  all  sorts  of  lunch-box  creations. 

Lastly,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  two 


popular  dishes  that  my  own  small  young¬ 
ster  likes  particularly.  The  first  is  a : 

To  make  a  Hippledoodle,  you  will  need 
one  white  slice  of  bread  and  one  brown. 
With  a  thimble  cut  out  eyes,  and  put  the 
white  eyes  in  the  brown  bread  and  vice- 
versa.  Do  the  same  with  the  nose.  The 
mouth  must  be  cut  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  done  carefully,  so  as  to  fit  in  well. 
A  Hippledoodle  may  be  round  or  square, 
the  brown  features  in  the  wThite  will  de¬ 
light  the  children. 


Egg  Apples.  —  Egg  apples  taste  best 
when  eggs  are  most  scarce.  This  is  a 
very  funny  thing  but  it  is  true.  Hard 
cook  one  egg  for  each  apple.  While  the 
egg  is  warm,  carefully  manipulate  it  into 
shape  of  a  small,  round  apple,  pressing 
down  at  stem  and  blossom  ends.  Insert 
a  clove  for  blossom  end,  and  a  sprig  of 
parsley  for  the  stem.  Color  egg  carefully 
and  delicately  with  a  small  brush  and 
food  coloring  to  resemble  apples.  Serve 
with  mayonnaise,  mrs.  blanche  pease. 
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SIMPLE  RULES 

0  This  contest  is  open  to  ell  except  B.  T. 
Babbitt  employees  and  their  families. 

Use  Entry  Blank.  Select  10  best  HOME  or 
FARM  uses  for  a  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye. 
Number  them  from  1  to  10  in  the  order  of  their 
importance. 

All  member*  of  your  family  can  enter.  Each 
may  send  as  many  entries  as  desired.  Each 
entry  must  be  accompanied  by  the  upper  front 
half  part  of  one  label  from  any  BABBITT  Brand 
of  Lye  or  facsimile  .  . .  and  mail  to  B.  T.  Babbitt, 
Inc.,  Dept.  4,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Decision  of  three  impartial  Household  Eco¬ 
nomic  Judges  will  be  final.  In  case  of  tie,  dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

For  additional  FREE  Entry  Blanks  ask  your 
Dealer  ...  or  obtain  them  FREE  by  writing 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  Contest  closes  April  30,  1936. 


ENTER  NOW! 

•  It’s  just  as  easy  to  qualify 
as  the  big  First  Prize  Winner 
of  this  interesting  contest  — 
as  it  is  to  understand  why 
BABBITT  Brands  of  Lye  are 
the  most  efficient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  of  all  lyes  for  farm 
and  home  use.  Y ou  can  always 
depend  on  a  BABBITT  Brand 
of  Lye  to  give  quicker  results, 
more  fasting  results...  because 
every  particle  of  it  is  full 
strength  — full  of  ACTION. 
Now  for  action  on  this  great 
$3500  Prize  Contest !  Read 
the  simple  rules... use  the  con¬ 
venient  Entry  Blank... (it  all 
takes  but  a  few  minutes  . . . 
and  mail  your  Entry  today  ! 

292  PRIZES 

1st  Prize-CASH . $250.00 

2nd  and  5rd  Prizes— 2  Elec¬ 
trolux  Refrigerators  at  $250  500.00 
4th  Prize  — European  Trip, 

American  Scantic  Line....  250.00 
51h  Prize— I.  J.  Fox  Fur  Coat.  200.00 

6th  Prize-CASH  .  100.00 

7th  to  11th  — 5  K  alamazoo 

President  Kitchen  Ranges.  500.00 

12th  Prize-CASH .  50.00 

15th  to  17th  — 5  Everite 

Kitchen  Ranges  .  250.00 

18th  and  19th-CASH-$25.00 

each  .  50.00 

20th  to  39th  — 20  Bourjois 

Toilet  Sets  at  $7.50 .  150.00 

40th  to  43rd  — 4  Dowell  Pres¬ 
sure  Cookers . 70.00 

44th  to  47th  — 4  Dowell  Pres¬ 
sure  Can  Sealers  ....  70.00 
48th  to  57th— 10  Admiral  Byrd 
Men’s  Leather  Cossack 

Coats  .  150.00 

58th  to  72nd— 15  Syroco  Tab- 

orette  Tables  .  180.00 

73rd  to  92nd— CASH— $5  each.  100.00 
93rd  to  292nd— 200  Fairway 

J7Bathroom  Scales  .  500.00 

Prizes— to  Grocers— CASH  130.00 

PRIZES  FOR  DEALERS 

Cash  Prizes  of  $130.00  awarded  to 
Dealers  whose  customers  win  any  of 
the  first  17  prizes. ..for  co-operation 
in  displaying  BABBITT  Brands  of 
Lye  and  distributing  Entry  Blanks. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 


2  PC.  FOWL  SET. 
Stainless  Steel. Stag¬ 
horn-type  handles. 


CAKE  SER¬ 
VER.  Silver 
Plate. 


B.  T.  BABBITT.  INC.,  Dept.  “P,”  386 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Please 
send  the  checked  item(s)  postpaid. 

I  enclose . e  and  upper  front  half 

parts  of . Babbitt  Brand  Lye  Labels. 


Name 


Address 
City  .... 


.State 


BE  SURE  TO  USE  A 
BABBITT  BRAND  OF  LYE 
TO  CLEAR  CLOGGED 
DRAIN  PIPES 

MAIL  THIS  CONTEST 
ENTRY  BLANK  TODAY! 
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B.  T.  BABBITT,  INC.,  Lye  Contest  Dept.  4  —  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Having  used  a  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye,  I  herewith  submit  my 
entry  in  the  Babbitt  Lye  $3500  Cash  and  Merchandise  Prize  Contest. 

Name .  Address. . . 

City . . . . .  State _ _ _ 

Grocer’s  Name  and  Address . . . . 

SUGGESTED  USES  FOR  BABBITT  BRANDS  OF  LYE 

Select  10  Best  Home  OR  Farm  Uses 

IN  THE  HOME  ...  (number  10  best  uses  in  the 
order  of  importance) 


ON  THE  FARM  ...  (number  10  best  uses  in  the 
order  of  importance) 


□  Softening  water 
for  washing. 

□  Cleaning  toilet 
bowls. 

□  Making  soft 
soap. 

□  Malting  hard 
soap. 

□  Home  canning. 

□  Cleaning  garages. 

□  Cleaning  pots 
and  pans  (not 
aluminum). 

□  Clearing  clogged 
drains. 


□  Scrubbing  floors 
and  cellar  walls. 

□  Cleaning  refrig¬ 
erators. 

□  Cleaning  gar¬ 
bage  pails. 

□  Washing  fluid. 

□  Clearing  frozen 
drains. 

□  Removing  old 
paint  and  var¬ 
nish. 

□  Cleaning  gas 
burners  and 
lamps. 


□  Cleaning  ma¬ 
chinery. 

□  Fruit  i-id  vege¬ 
table  spray. 

□  Cleaning  stables 
and  dog-kennels. 

□  Cattle  dip. 

□  Lye  hominy. 

□  Sterilizing  milk¬ 
ing  machines. 

□  Cleaning  out¬ 
houses. 


□  Making  fertil¬ 
izer. 

□  Cleaning  hog- 
houses. 

□  Insecticide. 

□  Poultry -house 
sanitation. 

□  Cleaning  dairies. 

□  Sheep-pen  sani¬ 
tation. 

□  Sweetens  hog- 
swill. 


□  For  cesspools. 

IMPORTANT  !  CONTEST  CLOSES  APRIL  50.  1936.  Send  this  Blank  together  with  the  front  part 
of  a  label  from  any  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye  (excepting  that  portion  containing  the 
“Poison  Caution”  and  "Antidote  Instruction”)  or  facsimile,  to  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  Lye 
Contest  Dept.  4,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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GET  THAT 


O  R  D 


Spring  is  just  around  the  corner  —  now's  the  time  to  get  a 
Fordson.  It’s  a  tractor  that’s  made  for  just  one  place  —  the 
farm.  Made  to  do  year-round  farm  work  and  give  year-round 
service  at  low  cost. 

Write  for  complete  information  on  the  improved  Fordson 
(coupon  below).  And  drop  in  and  have  a  look  at  it  the  next 
time  you’re  in  town. 

Fordson  parts  always  available  on  all  models  of  Ford sons  through  your 
Ford  or  Fordson  dealer.  Make  sure  you  get  Genuine  Fordson  Parts. 

SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

34th  Street  and  2nd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

34th  Street  and  2nd  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Phone :  SUnset  6-3360 


Please  send  me  latest  information  on  the  FORDSON. 


JSame_ 


Post  Offi  ee_ 


_ State . 


3t*  HEW 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  L  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Frea 


IVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Plenty  of  Power  at  Low  Cost 

Plows,  discs,  seeds,  cultivates, 
dies  potatoes,  landscape  work. 
Swivel  trailer  wheels  and  cul- 
'tivator  lift  for  easy  turning:. 
Over4h.p.  on  belt  work.  Mov¬ 
ing:  Darts  fully  enclosed.  Write 

Pioneer  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  K-26  West  Allis, Wis. 


New  Idea  Sprc 


ader 

The  Machine 

°(  . 

Outstandinq 
Quality 


SUM  up  every  quality  feature  that  you 
can  possibly  ask  for  in  a  spreader: 
Easy  loading  to  start  with.  Short  turn¬ 
ing  radius,  stability  and  handiness  to 
save  time  in  getting  about.  Light  draft 
so  that  your  team  can  work  faster.  Ability 
to  handle  and  shred  the  toughest,  most 


Better  made,  more  durable,  lighter  running,  safer, 
handier.  Three  ton  capacity  with  ample  reserve. 
Adaptable  for  every  type  of  load,  Offered  at  an 
attractive  price.  Be  sure  to  see  it  at  your  dealer’s. 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  24  ,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  free  information  on  machines  checked. 

Manure  Spreaders  .  .  □  Hay  Loaders . □ 

Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □  Side  Delivery  Rakes  .  □ 
Hand  Com  Shelters  .  □  Transplanters  .  .  .  .  □ 

Power  Com  Shellers  □  Feed  Mixers . □ 

Husker-Shredders  .  .  □  Portable  Elevators  .  .  □ 
Com  Pickers . □  Gasoline  Engines  .  .  □ 


Name 


Address 


stubborn  manure.  Efficient  pulverizing 
and  spreading  in  a  truly  wide  and  even 
blanket  of  fertility.  Positive  control 
which  enables  you  to  apply  the  exact 
number  of  loads  per  acre  that  you  want 
to.  Add  to  all  these  a  durability,  rugged¬ 
ness  and  freedom  from  repairs  that  is 
almost  unbelievable  —  and  you  have  ex¬ 
actly  described  America’s  leading  spreader 
—  the  NEW  IDEA.  Thousands  of 
farmers  can  testify  that  the  high  grade 
materials,  careful  workmanship  and  per¬ 
fected  design  of  the  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  have  never  been  excelled  in 
any  piece  of  farm  machinery. 

.  NEW  IDEA  Spreaders  are  built  in  two  sizes. 

I  Model  8  for  heavy  users.  Model  9  for  average 
farm.  Mail  coupon  for  complete  description. 

I  NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Factories  at 

Coldwater,  Ohio  Sandwich,  Illinois 
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Ohio  Fruit  Growers  Hold 
Annual  Meeting 

(Continued  from  Page  145) ) 
were  discussed  by  workers  from  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  staff.  A  report  on  meas¬ 
ures  recently  developed  for  the  control  of 
apple  flea  weevil,  presented  by  J.  S. 
Ilouser,  Station  entomologist,  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  important  “new”  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  the  growers.  Apple  flea 
weevil  has  been  exceedingly  troublesome 
in  some  areas  and  successful  control  for 
it  has  only  recently  been  developed. 

The  subject  of  spray  residues  under 
Ohio  condition  was  discussed  by  Stanley 
Porter,  County  Agent  of  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  C.  W.  Ellenwood  from  the  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  data  presented  showed  rather 
conclusively  that  where  arsenate  of  lead 
was  used  as  a  July  spray  the  lead  load  on 
unwashed  fruit  would  be  over  the  Federal 
tolerance.  Little  difficulty  was  experi¬ 
enced  in  reducing  the  lead  residue  well 
under  the  tolerance  by  washing  in  an  acid 
solution.  Grimes  and  Jonathan  were 
shown  to  have  had  heavier  deposits  of 
lead  than  McIntosh,  Baldwin  or  Stay- 
man.  Jonathan  was  the  most  difficult 
variety  to  clean  of  those  included  in  the 
experimental  work.  'Where  calcium  arse¬ 
nate  was  substituted  for  lead  arsenate 
in  the  late  Summer  sprays  the  residue 
was  generally  well  under  the  tolerance. 

Generally  the  residue  problem  was  less 
acute  among  commercial  growers  in  Ohio 
last  year  than  for  several  years  due  to  the 
very  light  infestation  of  codling  moth.  A 
smaller  quantity  of  insecticides  was  re¬ 
quired  in  the  spray  program  in  1935  than 
is  generally  true.  Brushing  was  not  ef¬ 
fective  where  the  residue  exceeded  the 
lead  load  by  25  or  30  per  cent.  Here  and 
there  washers  are  making  their  appear¬ 
ance  as  part  of  the  regular  packing-house 
equipment. 

Drs.  J.  H.  Gourley  and  F.  S.  Howlett 
of  the  Station  staff  presented  recent  data 
for  fertilizers  and  water  relation  studies 
at  the  Ohio  Station.  One  of  the  talks 
which  elicited  many  questions  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Sam  Wilson,  prominent  Cleve¬ 
land  commission  man.  He  strongly  urged 
Ohio  growers  to  cater  to  the  demand  for 
Rome  Beauties  of  the  larger  size.  He 
stated  that  the  Gallia  Beauty  was  even 
a  better  market  apple  but  that  some  of 
the  other  red  strains  were  not  so  easy 
to  sell  as  the  original  variety  from  which 
the  strain  was  developed. 

I.  P.  Lewis  spoke  on  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  with  the  milder  spray  formulas. 
Pears  and  peach  cultural  directions  and 
variety  observations  came  in  for  a  share 
of  the  thought  of  the  meeting.  Hr.  Y. 
R.  Garner  of  the  Michigan  Station  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  on  Trends  and  Adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  Fruit  Industry.  Orchard 
Costs,  Elimination  of  Unprofitable  Ap¬ 
ple  Trees  and  many  phases  of  marketing 
and  grading  all  came  in  for  full  discus¬ 
sion.  The  question  box,  in  charge  of  W. 
II.  Mathews,  once  each  day  provoked  a 
great  deal  of  interest  among  growers. 

Running  through  the  discussion  follow¬ 
ing  several  papers  and  talks  were  re¬ 
peated  references  to  ways  and  means  of 
controlling  the  sale  of  low-grade  fruit 
from  Ohio  and  elsewhere.  Since  Ohio 
fruit  growers  generally  produce  only 
from  one-third  to  one-lmlf  of  the  apples 
consumed  in  the  State,  there  is  a  growing 
resentment  against  the  marketing  of  off- 
grade  apples  by  hucksters  and  especially 
when  this  fruit  comes  from  other  States. 
The  possibility  of  enacting  legislation  to 
bar  from  Ohio  markets  fruit  from  other 
States  below  certain  standards  was  sug¬ 
gested.  It  seems  entirely  possible  that 
some  of  these  suggestions  emanate  from 
those  who  have  observed  State  legislation 
either  enacted  or  proposed  in  other 

States  to  control  shipments  of  other  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  across  State  lines. 

The  tendency  is  toward  more  local 

viewpoints.  Eastern  growers  oppose  re¬ 
duction  of  freight  rates  from  the  West. 
Quarantine  regulations,  residue  toler¬ 

ances,  and  many  other  of  the  problems 
common  to  fruit  growers,  are  all  subject 
to  local  viewpoints,  and  it  does  not  take 
very  close  observation  to  detect  that  these 
local  viewpoints  are  not  lacking.  Nor  is 
this  situation  peculiar  to  fruit  growers. 

W.  J.  Welday,  retiring  president, 

turned  his  gavel  over  to  Howard  N. 
Scarff,  prominent  fruit  grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  Other  officers  elected  were  C. 
J.  Neal,  vice-president  and  F.  H.  Beach, 
secretary.  c.  w.  ellenwood. 


THEY 
CALL 
HIM 
LUCKY 

.  .  .  But  He  Doesn’t  Trust 
To  Luck  In  Buying  Tools 

Other  folks  work  as  hard  as  he  does.  Other 
fields  are  as  fertile  as  his.  "Things  just  seem 
to  grow  for  him — ”  people  say.  But  it  isn’t 
"good  luck” — it’s  good  management !  Good 
management  that  reflects  itself  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools 
that  make  seeding,  cultivating  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  easier,  cheaper,  and  more  accurate. 

This  Planet  Jr.  No.  12  Double  Wheel  Hoe 
is  designed  for  a  wide  range  of  work  in  all 
large  gardens.  Pressed  steel  frame  is  light 
and  unbreakable.  Handles  are  adjustable  to 
suit  height  of  operator.  Fully  equipped  with 
hoes,  plows  and  cultivator  teeth, all  hardened 
and  tempered. 

Write  for  free  Planet  Jr.  Catalogue  which 
illustrates  and  describes  a  wide  variety  of 
agricultural  implements  including  a  wheel 
hoe  for  as  little  as  $1.90. 


UTILITOR 


THE  ALL-PURPOSE  TRACTOR 
STURDY  -  RUGGED  •  LONG  LIVED 

Your  most  Economical  Power  for  tmatl  farm 
plowing,  ditcing,  cultivating,  mowing,  fiauling  or 
belt  work.  Hundreds  in  use  5  to  10  year*  and  still 
going.  New  improved  model*  3  to  6  f».p.  tiding  and 
walking  type*  Air  tire*  w  *teel  wheel*  •  3  speeds 
forward;  reverse.  Write  for  Free  Catalog.  Territory 
open  for  active  dealert. 

UTILITOR  CoDAdVp?hroh'° 


Grangers  Lime 

-  AGENTS  WANTED  - 

New  low  freight  rates  all  over  East. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Successors  to 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Box  1002  Hartford,  Conn. 

Works — West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Maine's  Seed  Book  F 


Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  giant, 
luscious  vegetables,  also  finest 
flowers.  Low  prices — Bool;  free.  Write 
today:  WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

869  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BUl»p 

SEEDlC, 


SEED>CATALOG 

All  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  £BEE 
Guaranteed  Seeds.  Write  today.  rKEE 

Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  884  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


House  Trouble  ? 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  whitman 

320  pages,  5^/z  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  move  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.?  , 


This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 


PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 

l!l!lllllllllil!lilll!!!lll!lllllll!ll!!llll!llllllll 
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RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Leaders  at  Laying  Contest 


Our  pen  led  breed  at  N.  Y.  State  (Farmingdale), 
1933-34,  and  a  Redbird  Farm  pullet  led  All 
llreeds  in  production  first  four  months,  1934-35. 


44,000  Pullorum  Tested 
Breeders  On  Our  Own  Farm 

Not  One  Reactor.  Tests  made  by  Mass.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  The  largest  officially  tested  flock  in 
the  U.  S.  found  100%  free  from  reactors. 

3-Lb.  Broilers 
at  10  Weeks 


50%  Production 
at  6  Months 

Customers  report  a  good 
percentage  of  3-lb.  broilers 
at  10  weeks  from  our  stock. 
Pullets  start  laying  at 
months,  and  are  usually  in 
50%  production  of  stand¬ 
ard-size  eggs  at  6  months. 


98% 

Livability 
Guaranteed 
First  4  Wks. 

Any  chicks  lost 
in  excess  of  2% 
during  first  four 
weeks  will  be  re¬ 
placed  free,  or  we 
will  refund  the 
purchase  price  if 
desired. 


StraightR.  I.  Reds  for  Meat  and  Eggs. 
Rock-Red  Cross  for  BARRED  Broilers. 
Write  for  Catalog,  and  Price  List. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


ROUTE  7 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


tGG  MONEY!  That’s  what  you  want? 
— '  And  that  is  what  you  get  when  you  buy 
Cobb’s  chicks.  These  birds  have  proved 
and  are  proving  themselves  in  poultrymen’s 
houses  and  laying  contests.  Why  else  have 
we  grown  300%  in  5  years?  Big  baskets 
heaped  with  big  brown  eggs  spell  your  in¬ 
come  and  your  profits.  Barred  Rocks  that 
have  won  best  liens  at  Storrs  four  years 
iu  the  past  six  and  Reds  which  lead  the 
nation’s  contests  today  (our  pen  of  "Flock 
Mating  Rainbow,”  a  13c  chick,  is  high¬ 
est  Red  contest  pen  in  the  country  as  this 
goes  to  press)  insure  your  profit  for  1936. 
NEVER  A  REACTOR  IN  NINE  YEARS 
Our  guarantee  protects  you.  You  can’t 
lose.  Send  for  free  catalog  and  guarantee. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
350  Great  Bd„  Concord,  Mass,  f 


ROCKS 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Inherent  Vitality  fairly  sparkles  in  our  chicks. 
Bred  in  bracing  1200  ft.  climate,  lusty,  energetic, 
they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  mature  early,  uni¬ 
formly — ready  for  long  time  production  of  large 
brown  eggs.  14  years  State  Accredited — never  a  re¬ 
actor — 100%  B.W.D.  free.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Ine. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  78,  East  Wolfcboro,  N.  H. 
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trapnested  and  pedigreed  since  191s  ^ 

■AT&  ^Strain  BrtJ  for  Lary  Uniform  It  in  It  E$£J  Aiwojl.'r' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 
Our  past  literaturo  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
pars  by  a  man  who  knows  Leghorns  and  how  to 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  chicks  and  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

■ CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
I  f.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  ¥. 


YANDUZEltt 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 

.  ♦««  ^ _  BARRED  ROCKS 

|  C ATjal fn  lability  to  3  weeks  guaran- 

VC'VAA.VAV  teed.  Business-like  birds  for  large 
y-tf)  •  ft  and  small  flocks.  Big  broilers, 
I  K ilfLjA  husky,  persistent  layers  —  famous 
Nh'lAMvJ/  for  health  and  production  of  large 
eggs.  Get  iu  on  the  profits  with  a  Van  Duzer 
llock.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM -New  York  State’s 
Largest  Certified  Hatchery,  Box  24.  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULLORUM  FREE 

REDS 

and  Rock-Bed  Crossbreds. 

Bred  for  large  eggs,  lots  of  them,  and  low1  mortality. 

Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock. 

24  pedigree  pens.  1500  birds  under  traps.  Circular. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


SX  R.  I.  Reds  -  B.  P.  Rocks 

i  Winning  Red  Pen  at  W.  N.  Y.  1935  for  second 
successive  year  264.7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bud.  Third  High  B.  P.  Rock  Pen  at  C.  N. 
Y  1935 — 239.7  eggs  and  246.8  points  per  bird. 
Breeders  of  N.  Y.  State’s  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Rock  under  R.  O.  P. 

Pullorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet — Early  Order  Discount. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


Day  Old  or  Started  Chicks,  ha 
Inr  eggs,  growing  pullets  —  New  Hairps 
State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100 **  S 
.  ,  tested  B.W.D.  free,  no  reactors.  Money  bp>  h, 
aa,r;V.ti°^?xU.?.rant00’  Free  Catalog.  Write-  V 
MELVIN  MQUL,  Brentwood  Poultry  Farm,  Exeter, 'N 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

The  Farmer  and  the  Geese 

The  old  story  of  the  goose  has  been  told 
and  retold  many  times.  Yet  the  constant 
flow  of  correspondence  coming  to  us  in¬ 
dicates  revival  of  interest  from  many  of 
our  folks  who  wish  to  try  goose-raising 
for  the  first  time.  Whether  or  not  you 
should  attempt  to  raise  geese  either  for 
the  open  market  or  for  breeding  purposes 
depends  entirely  upon  yourself,  and  your 
condition  locally.  That  these  big  birds  can 
be  bred  at  a  profit  is  as  certain  as  with 
any  other  line  of  poultry,  and  especially 
so  now  with  the  rise  in  prices  for  all  the 
fowl  family. 

The  idea  that  you  can  raise  geese  on 
the  farm,  let  them  run  at  full  liberty,  lay 
and  hatch  their  own  eggs,  and  glean  their 
living  from  the  pasture  is  not  in  line  with 
present-day  methods  of  animal  husbandry. 
This  was  successfully  done  by  our  grand¬ 
mothers,  but  pioneer  days  have  passed 
and  poultry  of  every  kind  has  been 
brought  to  a  very  high  state  of  produc¬ 
tion  calling  for  improved  stock,  a  better 
understanding  of  their  requirements,  in¬ 
cluding  careful  selection  of  breeds  or 
crosses,  better  methods  of  incubation,  and 
expert  feeding  of  such  grains  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  feeds  as  fit  them  for  the  block  at 
the  earliest  age  possible  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  prices  with  smallest  expense. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the 
goose  business  is  beyond  the  track  of  the 
average  mortal  who  stays  on  the  farm 
and  wants  to  increase  his  or  her  livestock 
income. 

Starting  the  Flock 

As  has  been  said,  the  best  way  to  start 
is  with  the  purchase  of  breeding  geese  in 
the  Fall ;  you  must  get  breeders  into  new 
homes  early.  This  should  mean  not  later 
than  November  previous  to  Spring  lay¬ 
ing.  If  moved  to  new  surroundings  after 
Winter  starts,  especially  in  our  own 
State,  the  birds  have  not  sufficient  time 
to  forget  their  old  home  and  accept  the 
new  before  mating  season  which  begins  in 
early  February. 

Geese  are  sensitive  birds.  They  do  not 
like  changes  and  will  resent  them,  unlike 
chickens  or  turkeys  or  even  ducks  which 
will  keep  on  producing  eggs  even  if  moved 
while  laying.  Most  kinds  of  poultry  stop 
the  egg  business  immediately  .  after  a 
change  in  quarters  has  been  made,  but 
will  start  up  again  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days ;  not  so  with  the  geese,  and 
often  they  will  refuse  to  lay  at  all  when 
moved  in  the  Spring,  though  some  eggs 
may  be  obtained. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  buy  breeders  for 
1936,  but  if  you  have  answered  your 
goose  question  in  the  affirmative  and 
want  to  get  going,  your  next  best  move 
is  to  buy  day-old  goslings. 

Where  to  Buy 

Watch  the  advertisements  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Usually  there  are 
breeders  near  you  who  sell  goslings  di¬ 
rect  from  the  incubator.  The  nearer  home 
you  can  get  them  the  better  so  as  not  to 
subject  them  to  long  trips  or  layovers 
any  more  than  is  necessary.  Some  of  the 
large  hatcheries  are  in  the  West ;  we 
know  of  customers  buying  from  long- 
distances  who  have  received  their  goslings 
in  fine  condition,  but  in  the  main  it  is 
best  to  get  them  as  soon  as  possible  after 
hatching. 

What  Kind  Shall  I  Buy? 

This  question  answered  yourself  de¬ 
pends  on  which  breed  you  like  best ;  if 
you  were  to  start  a  dairy  and  I  should 
tell  you  of  some  one  breed  best  for  all 
purposes  the  cattle  men  would  want  to 
mob  me,  and  well  they  might,  because 
there  are  many  breeds  any  one  of  which 
would  or  should  answer  your  purpose.  It 
is  so  with  the  geese. 

For  killing  for  early  market,  the  Tou¬ 
louse,  Embden  and  the  various  ci’osses 
between  these  and  the  Chinese  and  Afri¬ 
can  are  all  excellent,  and  you  will  not  go 
wrong  on  breeds  by  selecting  any  of  them. 
If  you  are  going  to  raise  purebred  stock 
to  sell  later  as  breeders  you  will,  of 
course,  start  with  only  the  best  of  the 
pure-breeds  of  improved  strains  which 
have  been  bred  up  to  a  high  state  of  egg 
production,  early  maturity  and  good  con¬ 
formation.  Such  birds  can  be  had  from 
any  of  the  breeding  farms  scattered  over 
the  country  from  East  to  West. 

All  breeds  of  geese  have  merits.  Tou- 
( Continued  on  Page  16S) 
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Leghorns  -Reds  ~  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires  ~HaIIcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


What  have  been  the  important  changes  in 
the  poultry  business  during  the  past  35 
years? 

When  were  New  Hampshires  first 
advertised?  Under  what  name? 

When  did  crossbred  chicks 
first  become  popular? 

Which  breeds  are  gaining,  and  which  are 
losing  in  popularity  in  northeastern 
United  States? 
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These  and  other  interesting  facts  are  found 
in  our  new  1936  Silver  Anniversary  cat¬ 
alog.  You’ll  find  it  decidedly  different,  and 
very  interesting. 

A  copy  is  being  reserved  for 
you.  Send  the  coupon  or  a 
postal  for  your  copy  now. 


It  will  help  you  decide  just  which  kind  of  chickens  Will 
make  the  most  money  for  you. 
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J  Hall  Bros.  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

|  Please  send  my  copy  of  your  1936  catalog  to 

I 
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New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State — kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  "no  molt”  winter  layers,  lay  at  434  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  and  EGGS — from  “high  record”  R.O.P.  parentage.  N.KD.i  State  accredited  insures 
100  freedom  from  B.  W*D. — no  reactors.  Ordter  these  “ability-proven”  chicks  NOW.  Get  catalog. 

Harry  Chesebro,  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


COLONIAL  FARM 
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State 

Contract  Awarded  for 
5th  Consecutive  Year 

We  have  received  an  order  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Department  of  Mental  Diseases, 
for  26.400  Day-Old  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  to  he  shipped 
this  spring.  This  is  the.  fifth  consecutive  year  the 
State  has  purchased  from  us. 

Advanced  R.O.P.  Sires  Only 

Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  R.  O.  P.  Record  of 
from  240  to  313  eggs,  averaging  24  to  31  ozs.  to 
the  doz.  during  pullet  year. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

In  addition,  we  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  back  our 
guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out  to  you  100% 
free  of  pullorum  (B.W.D.). 

Straight  R.  I.  Red* — Warren  Rock- Red  Cross 

Let  us  supply  you  with  Chicks  of  precisely  the 
same  quality  as  we  ship  on  State  order. 

NEW  CATALOG,  explains  breeding  methods.'  Write 
for  it,  also  for  Spring  Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

MAstACHusirrs  J?  BOX  20 

R.O.  P.  4  North  Brooklield,  Mass. 

/ BAUOtHS  ASSOC  "a TION' 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


16  years'  experience.  11  with  our  present  strain  of 
Reds.  3,100  birds.  Continual  testing  against  other 
leading  strains  shows  their  excellence.  They 

PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST 

Have  had  to  add  another  900-bird  house,  new  in¬ 
cubators  and  batteries,  to  care  for  growing  business. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  of  our  chicks  for 
two  weeks,  and  your  satisfaction  with  Peckham 
Farm  Reds.  Officially  Pullorum  Free.  Our  prices 
for  eggs  and  chicks  are  most  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Please  mention  this  paper. 
EXTRA  QUALITY  AT  NO  EXTRA  PRICE. 

PECKHAM  FARM  Roy  E.  Peckham 


3136  Acushnet  Ava.  •  New  Bedford, 

or  N.  E,  CHICK  SERVICE 


Mass. 
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R.I.Reds 

Again  Are  Tops 
At  N.  Y.  State  Contest 

(Farmingdale) 

As  Prof.  Horton,  director,  says,  "This  seems  to 
he  a  habit  with  Moss  Farm  birds.”  Better  get 
your  chicks  from  this  leading  strain  of  Reds, 
leaders  5  years  out  of  7  an  unbeatable  record. 
STRAIGHT  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS— High  pro¬ 
duction  bred  for  twenty- seven  years.  This  is 
tlie  quality  you  should  buy  to  insure  you 
complete  success. 

MOSS  CROSS  CHICKS  for  Barred  Broilers 
I  and  Roasters,  also  for  Egg  Production. 

Large,  new  illustrated  catalog  gives  unique 
j  Chick  Feeding  Program.  Write  for  it. 

[MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO*,’ MASS. 


COBURN  S  REDS 

BABY  CHICKS  and  HATCHING  EGGS 

Are  you  looking  for  strong ,  healthy 
chicks  with  exceptional  vitality  ? 

Buy  T£.  I.  Red  chicks  bred  and  raised  iu 
Massachusetts  —  they  live  and  grow  well. 
Every  bird  on  our  plant  Pullorum  tested, 
tube  agglutination  method,  with  no  re¬ 
actors  found.  Our  1930  catalog  is  now 
ready.  W  rite  for  it  today. 

CHARLES  H.  COBURN,  Tyngsboro,  Mass* 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


25,000  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders 

The  world’s  largest  flock  of  this 
breed,  rigorously  selected,  then  test¬ 
ed  for  B.W.D.  by  N.  H.  State  authori¬ 
ties.  The  SPIZZERINKTUM  strain  is 
sweeping  America  like  a  tide.  Ride 
on  this  tide  to  prosperity.  Hatches 
Daily.  Write  for  Prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE 
Box  GO  Kingston,  N.  H. 

nrn  ruifPC  EGGS— New  Hampshires.  Rhode  Islands. 

I\L1T  UTILIVd  Circular.  O.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Ku^hville,  X. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 
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QUICK  MATURING  —  HEAVY  LAYERS 


Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 

Standard— ‘Special— Super  Matings 

MASTER  BRED  STRAINS!  BARRED  ROCKS: 

Thompson— Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS:  Holly¬ 
wood —Tancred— Oakdale  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS: 
Tompkins— Knickerbocker  Strains;  N.  H.  REDS. 
All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Day  Old  Chicks— 3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 
—4  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Low  1936  prices. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


WHERE  QUALITY 
‘RULES  the  ROOST” 

Illustrated  CHICK  JOUR¬ 
NAL  tells  all  about  AT¬ 
KINS  FLOCK  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  PROGRAM.  PEDI¬ 
GREED  and  R.O.P.  MALE 
MATINGS.  ATKIJ'S' 
"SERVICE  MAN”  LET¬ 
TERS.  2  CHICK  RAISING 
CONTESTS.  The  3  TEAR 
PROFIT  LAVERS.  POINTS 
OF  PROFIT  IN  GENUINE 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WH  Y 


BETTER  and  many  other 
interesting  items.  It  will  PAY  YOU  to  read  thi-  JOUR¬ 
NAL  before  placing  your  order.  WRITE  TODAY. 

ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY,  Box  287-R.  Athens.  O. 


D  AY  -OLD  and  STARTED 

Allen’s  Super- Quality  Chicks  are 
making  big  profits  for  poultrymen. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds.  K.  I. 
Reds.  N.  H.  Reds.  Breeding  flocks 
tested  for  BWD.  Allen’s  Chicks 
will  make  money  for  YOU.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 


aUerth. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Cr  HATCHERY 


BOX  5 


SEAFORD 


DELAWARE 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  W(!  Vn,p 

All  Free  Range  stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
.  Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write 
for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
flocks  and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYPE  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
&  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

$7-100.  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 

.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$7.00  $35.00  $75.00 
Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled. 
Blood- tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen  method.  Write  for 
FREE  Circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

FOR  BROILERS  AND  LAYERS 

High,  livability,  fast,  uniform  growth,  outstanding  vigor, 
early  maturity,  large  eggs  and  plenty  of  them.  Pullorum 
tested.  Very  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I.  C.  SMITH,  owner,  R.  D.  2,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


/^tTTOTT  * — *  New  Hampshire  Reds 
-L3 — _th0  0^^!  fast. 
growing  kind,  $8.00  per  100.  Barred  A  White  Rocks, 
same  price.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  $7.50  per  100. 
Also  Ducklings  &  Poults.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 
ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


, LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

/L  Highest  quality  Chicks  bred  to  satisfy. 
We  give  better  value  this  year  than  ever. 
jqjv'7*  36  years’  experience  in  breeding  and 
hatching.  Literature  free. 

Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm, 

‘  JX  Dept.  6,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


HUSKY  ehaetccthr^  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Barred  &  White  Rocka, 
New  Hampshires,  $8.00—100.  H.  Mixed,  $7.00.  Liva 
delivery.  Postpaid.  „ 

j.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

nr  enn  TCCTCn Turkeys, Ducks, iGeese, Guineas, 
dLUUU-  l  LJ  I  £JUn.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Cross, 
Barred  Rox,  Cornish  and  Heavy  White  Leghorns.  Chicks- 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Order  from  a  life  long  ex¬ 
perienced  Poultry  man.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM,  L.  B.  RltDnhouae,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar  &  Wh.  Rocks.  New  Hampshires.  Big  W.  Leghorns 
S8-i0O  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CHICKS 


of  modem  quality.  All  parent  stock 
blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  II.  Reds 
$9.  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

fHIfTQ  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 
UlllM  R.  I.  Reds  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 

Duff  Mlnnrnoe  Chicks,  Eggs.  Schmidt’s  big  type  direct. 

Dull  mmorcas  jinks  POULTRY  FARM,  Hillside,  N.  J. 


R 


ICE’S  POULTRY  FARM — Hollywood  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorn 
Chicks,  stock  tested  for  B.W.D.  South  Dayton,  Pi.  T. 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  265,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  265,600  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


^.WVJVAV.V.*.V.Vd,AVA*.Wl 


FOR  STEADY 


duch 


on 


um 


jdr.salsbury’s 

AVI -TONE 


•  With  egg  prices  as  high  as  they  are,  it  pays 
to  keep  your  hens  in  steady  production.  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Avi-Tone,  when  used  as  a  flock  con¬ 
ditioner,  not  only  keeps  down  round  worm 
infestation,  but  also  improves  the  appetite,  aids 
digestion,  builds  up  vitality,  and  helps  to 
increase  egg  production.  It  is  100  per  cent 
medicine  with  no  fillers. 

So  keep  your  hens  in  steady  production.  Be¬ 
gin  now  to  add  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Tone  to 
their  laying  mash.  You’ll  be  surprised  to  see 
how  much  healthier  they  will  be,  and  how 
much  steadier  they  will  lay.  5-lb.  package — 
$1.75. 

•  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Phen-O-Sal  Tablets,  in  the 
drinking  water,  form  a  medicinal  fluid  that 
checks  intestinal  disorders,  soothes  infiammed 
tissues — furnishes  blood-building  elements. 

IT  D  P  C  16-page  book  “First  Aid  to 
■  ■»  “  «  Baby  Chicks”;  book  on  YVorm 
Control;  book  on  Vaccination.  Write  us  ! 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury, 

Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Diseases 

113  Water  Street,  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Take  Yonr  POULTRY  TROUBLES  To 
The  Dealer  Who  Displays  This  Emblem. 
He  Ic  a  Member  of  Oar  NATION-WIDB 
POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE. 


SPRUNGER 


CHICKS  from 


EXED 


iAmerica’t  Leading  Sexing  Instructor 

Sprunger  taught  350  Hatcherymen  how  to  sex 
Sexed  over  500,000  chicks.  The  pioneer  sexing 
expert.  Experience  counts. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Buy  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger  s  personal  flock  of  2,000  breeders 
Hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  and  better 
i  mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  rec¬ 
ords  of  250  eggs.  90%  SEX  GUARANTEE 

Order  with  confidence  from  the  pioneer 
sexer.  Also  my  own  Mating 
Poults  and  Ducklings.  Write 
for  FREE  Folder.  Leghorn 
cockerels,  only  3c.  WTrite  Box  25. 


BR00KSIDE 

Day  Old  -  2  Week*  Old 
3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  Strain  Wh.  Leg- 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Cross-Bred 
“Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers. 

Br.  &  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  4  weeks  old.  Every 
Breeder  Culled  &  Blood-Tested  for  BWD.  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Prices  &  FREE  Catalog. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Hatched  &  Sold  by  the  Golden  Kule 

Pure-bred  Golden  Buie  Chicks  are  your  safeguard 
against  inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  strong, 
vigorous,  large  type,  healthy  chicks.  You’H  find 
Golden  Rule  prices  are  very  reasonable.  Get  our  Dis¬ 
count  for  Early  Chick  Orders.  18  favorite  varieties, 
all  bred  for  high  production  of  large  s' ze  eggs.  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  by  antigen  method.  Chick  losses 
first  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular  price.  100% 
alive  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL  32-PAGE 
CATALOG  FREE.  Write  today. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Positively  Kills  Lice! 

Prove  for  yourself  that  CCC 
Louse  Powder  destroys  all  lice 
it  touches  on  cattle,  hogs  and 
poultry.  CCC  kills  even  the 
blue  variety.  Cheapest  way  to 
get  rid  of  costly  pest.  Also 
_ I  flea3  on  dogs  and  cats.  Harm¬ 
less  to  animals.  Hardware, 
seed,  feed  or  drug  dealer  has  it  at  50c  lb.,  or  order 
direct.  Send  10c  for  enough  to  delouse  full-size  cow. 
Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.B.  Natural  Bridge,  N.Y. 


LOUSE 

POWDER 


P00RMAN  FEATHER  BROODER  AND  BATTERY 


HATURAl 

AS  A  -  fcOKWy  .  Y. 


Operate  in  healthy  70°.  Eliminates  stench,  disease  due  to  90°.  Low- 
est  mortality,  operating  cost.  Over  100,000  used  by  Gov’t.  Insts., 
Hatcheries,  Poultry,  Turkey,  Game  Farms. 

SAVE  TO  50%  BY  MAKING 
brooder,  table,  .storage,  broiler,  laying  battery 
frames;  buying  only  Feather  Boards  and  Feeders. 
Write  for  Free  Literature,  Plans,  Ration. 

JOHN  G.  PO ORMAN,  BOXI8.TINLEY  PARK,  ILL. 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  .ViSMi 

of  morn  -making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III, 


Turkey  Experiment  in 
Pennsylvania 

Continued  from  Page  152) 

328  turkey  poults,  one  week  of  age,  were 
divided  into  eight  groups  of  41  poults 
each.  Each  group  contained  16  White 
Holland  and  25  Bronze  poults.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  begun  when  the  poults  were 
one  week  of  age  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
occasional  abnormal  bird  not  suited  for 
experimental  work.  The  housing  condi¬ 
tions  were  identical  with  those  of  the 
experiment  conducted  in  1933.  The  ra¬ 
tions  for  the  first  12  weeks  were  the 
same  as  those  used  in  1933.  When  the 
poults  were  12  weeks  of  age,  fish  meal 
was  replaced  with  meat  scrap  and  eod- 
liver  oil  was  omitted  from  the  ration. 

During  the  last  12  weeks  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  period,  the  protein  levels  were  re¬ 
duced,  since  previous  work  at  this  station 
had  shown  that  lower  protein  rations  may 
he  used  advantageously  after  the  early 
growth  period.  Throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  growing  period,  it  seemed  inad¬ 
visable  to  feed  a  higher  level  of  protein 
than  that  required  for  satisfactory 
growth. 

Discussion  of  Data 

A  study  of  the  growth  data  obtained  in 
the  experiments  of  1933  and  1934  shows 
that  a  portion  of  the  animal  protein  can 
be  replaced  by  Soy-bean  oil  meal  or  corn 
gluten  meal  without  unfavorable  results 
on  the  growth  or  condition  of  the  birds. 
In  normal  years,  both  of  these  concen¬ 
trates  sell  for  a  lower  price,  on  the  basis 
of  protein  content,  than  meat  and  fish 
meals.  Dried  milk  invariably  sells  at  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  protein  con¬ 
centrate.  Because  of  the  high  biological 
value  of  milk  protein  and  the  high  vita¬ 
min  G  content  of  milk,  it  was  considered 
desirable  that  part  of  the  protein  should 
be  derived  from  this  source  in  all  of  the 
experimental  rations.  In  the  1933  and 
1934  studies,  it  was  possible  to  replace 
50  per  cent  of  the  milk,  meat  scrap,  or 
fish  meal  with  either  of  the  two  vegetable 
proteins  studied  and  still  obtain  highly 
satisfactory  results.  It  was  also  possi¬ 
ble  to  replace  half  of  any  two  of  the 
three  animal  protein  concentrates  used. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the 
turkey-grower  is  to  produce  a  well-fleslied 
carcass  at  marketable  age.  Since  the  im¬ 
provement  of  fleshing  condition  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  groups  receiving  corn  gluten 
meal  during  both  years  of  the  experiment 
and  as  early  as  10  weeks  of  age,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  this  particular  source 
of  protein  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
producers  who  are  attempting  to  finish 
turkey  broilers  or  are  interested  in  mar¬ 
keting  a  portion  of  their  turkey  crop 
prior  to  the  Thanksgiving  season.  This 
source  of  protein  also  offers  possibilities 
for  finishing  late-hatched  poults  in  order 
to  market  them  during  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son,  when  there  is  always  a  demand  for 
small,  well-finished  birds. 

Summary 

1.  — In  the  mash  which  was  used  as  a 
basal  ration  in  this  study  during  the 
period  from  1  to  13  weeks,  the  protein 
from  50  per  cent  of  the  dried  milk  and  50 
per  cent  of  either  the  meat  meal  or  fish 
meal  was  satisfactorily  replaced  by  either 
Soy-bean  oil  meal  or  corn  gluten  meal, 
when  the  calcium  and  prospliorus  losses 
were  compensated. 

2.  — In  the  ration  fed  from  13  weeks  to 
maturity,  satisfactory  growth  results 
were  obtained  when  one-third  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  animal  protein  in  the 
ration  was  replaced  by  an  equal  amount 
from  Soy-bean  oil  meal  or  corn  gluten 
meal  when  the  calcium  and  phosphorus 
losses  were  compensated. 

3.  — Satisfactory  growth  was  obtained 
when  vegetable  protein  concentrates  were 
substituted  for  a  part  of  the  animal  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates  in  the  starting  and  de¬ 
veloping  mashes. 

4.  —  Fourteen  per  cent  Soy-bean  oil 
meal  or  12.5  per  cent  corn  gluten  meal 
may  replace  equivalent  amounts  of  ani¬ 
mal  protein  in  the  24  per  cent  turkey 
starter. 

5.  — Corn  gluten  meal  produced  a  su¬ 
perior  fleshing  condition. 


CordQarms 

Grade-A  Chicks 
Bred  for  Production 

by  Men  Who  Know  Poultry 

For  25  years,  the  name  Lord  Farms  lias  meant 
top-notch  quality  in  Day-Old  Chicks.  Pullets  aud 
Breeding  Stock.  Formerly,  our  Grade-A  quality 
was  available  only  in  White  Leghorns.  Now,  wo 
have  added  other  breeds  and  cross-breeds  to 
meet  changing  requirements. 

Pure-Bred  Grade-A 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Backed  by  25  yrs.  Pedigreed  Breeding 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Quick  growers,  wonderful  layers 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Non-broody,  egg-bred  strain 

BARRED  PL.  ROCKS 

Old-time  favorite,  dual-purpose 

Cross-Bred  Grade-A 
ROCK-HAM PS HIRES 

For  BARRED  broilers  and  roasters 
LEGHORN-HAM PS HIRES 

lor  near-wliite  broilers  and  production 
of  creamy  white  eggs. 

All  produced  under  the  personal  super-  /di¬ 
vision  of  members  of  the  Lord  family.  S'! 

Write  today  for  descriptive  - — ' 

Folder  and  our  moderate  sprinq  r % 
prices.  (<>’ 

LORD  FARMS/^SfH 

67  Forest  Street  - 

METHUEN,  MASS.5 


USED  INCUBATORS 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES! 

tin  IaRimi"»™b: r>0r®  •110cto  800  eRS  capacity  from  $10.00 
in’fMdfi  nn'  ,Irame  Stat?-  Cyphers.  Makomb.  Taken 
Write  ns  I,  8"  machines.  Every  one  a  bargain, 
rnot  rv  "'ant  AIso  a  few  small  electrics. 

CUGLEY  INCUBATOR  Co.  BoxUI,  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 

CHICKS  f!.°“d-Teste[l  Stocks.  Antigen 

,:,Test  BWO.  100  500  1000 

1S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type. .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 

Elsasser  s  fep.  W.Leg.  N.  H.  Reds  8.50  42  50  85 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Bocks .  8.00  40  00  80 

uimr  r‘eds,t  BL  Minorcas..  g.OO  40.00  80 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  FATA  LOG 

ELSASSER,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA.' 


Order 

R.  W. 


STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests:  High  Records  made;  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years;  S.OOO  breeder* 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168 _  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


Hreeds-low  pricea-iiheral  guarantees. 
^AlsoWli.I  elt  in  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Write 

«ew  Washington  Hatcher  j  Box  I>,  New  »  ashinpton.O 


CHICKS 


KOCH’S  ?-E!ffED6  .  . 

White,  Buff  &  Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  &  R  I  Reds 
White  Wyandottes,  White  &  Black  Minorcas,'  White 
Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  and  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Try  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  Breeding  stock 
N.  H.  Reds  and  S  C.  White  Leghorns  mated8  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Blood  tested.  Send  tor  Circular 

Leonard  Blood  R.  D.  l  Mohnstown.  N.  Y. 

BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  quality  anywhere.  Trapnested.  bloodtested  egg* 
direct  from  New  England’-,  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  White  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FRE0 

folders.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Wa»hlngtonville,  Pa. 

HERBSTER’S  “chicks 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  -  gmicks 
White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Ancon  as 

Heavy  Mixed  .  t7milu 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  MoCLURE.  PA? 

BANKER’S  QUALITY 

strain.  N^w  Ham^hfre  Kells,  'Tllibba restrain. 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
J)111  'Vhit®  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices6 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

fPTf  Q“a,.{ty  ,Lar^e  Type  White  Leghorns  and  N. 

HOLLYWOOD  chicks 

Hollywood  S.  C.‘  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  elr 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


’  CHICKS 

;}$8— 100 


CHICKS£™M  B  L  0  0  D  -  TESTED 
”*1V:IV,3ST0CK.  (BWD  Antiqen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  ioo  500  1000 

. ,7'50  D7.50  $75. 

Whito  &  Barrod  Rocks  ....  8.00  40.00  80. 
Write  for  valuable  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers  of  TOM  BARRON  W.  LEG 
HORNS.  CHICK  prices  $8.50  per  100 
ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM,  Box  3,  Richflold,  Pa. 


WALCK’S  CHICKSm‘H>£S« 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Groencostle,  Pa. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Immediate  and  Future  Delivery. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY.  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 


ft 


CHICKS  of  “Known  Quality 

N.  IT.  Reds  &  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  at  lowest 
prices.  Cat.  Photos  of  our  plant  &  Stock  &  Prices  Free. 
100%  gtd.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  115,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Clliflfs  onti  Pllllpfq  Johnson  and  h.O. P,  mated  V  bite 
Clllltib  allU  i  UIlclS  Leghorns, Browns,  Anconas,  liar- 
red  Rocks.  Early  order  discounts*  Blood-tested.  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY, R.  2R, Zeeland. Mich 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New 
1  ■v' *  Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 

stock.  State  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free. 

E,  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlistorvll.'e,  Pa. 


CHICKS 
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Plan  Designed  For  Poultry  Housing 

Multiple  Unit  Laying  House ,  Prepared  By 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 


The  developments  of  more  than  20 
years  are  incorporated  in  this  house.  The 
type  and  quality  of  material  used  will 
naturally  depend  on  local  conditions  as 
to  what  is  available  and  ideas  of  the 
builder  as  to  expense. 

A  study  of  the  two  pictures  and  the 
following  details  will,  it  is  believed,  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  see  just  how  this  house 
is  built.  A  single  unit  is  480  square  feet, 
24  feet  deep  and  20  feet  wide,  and  pro¬ 
vides  ample  room  for  150  birds.  Thus  it 
is  possible  to  add  as  many  units  as  may 
be  needed  as  the  flock  develops  in  size. 

The  nests  are  12x12x16  inches  deep. 
The  bottoms  are  made  of  two  lx8-inch 
boards  as  are  the  ends  but  the  partition 
between  nests  is  made  of  a  short  length 
of  lxl2-inch  set  on  edge. 

The  two  rear  pieces  of  insulation  on 
each  end  wall  are  cut  from  a  4xl2-foot 
piece  by  making  the  proper  slanting  cut. 
This  cut  must  start  at  the  middle  of  a 


the  wall,  the  sash  cord  passes  from  the 
sash  through  the  wall,  over  the  pulley, 
and  down  to  the  sash  weight. 

The  window  can  be  adjusted  either  from 
the  outside  or  inside  of  the  house.  The 
rear  and  side  windows  are  usually  not 
hung  but  are  lifted  out  of  the  frame  and 
removed  in  the  Summer  time.  The  sills 
of  these  windows  slope  outward  one  inch 
in  two  inches  of  shed  water.  Poultry 
netting  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the 
front  windows  and  outside  for  all  others. 

Ventilation  in  this  house  is  obtained 
by  adjusting  the  front  windows.  Air 
circulation  in  Summer  is  aided  by  re¬ 
moval  of  the  rear  window  sash.  Condi¬ 
tions  in  a  house  that  is  kept  well  closed 
in  Winter  weather  may  be  benefited  by 
placing  an  outtake  flue  at  the  post  in 
the  center  of  each  unit.  This  flue,  16x21 
inches,  inside  measurement,  should  extend 
from  two  feet  above  the  floor  through 
the  roof.  A  flat  cap  three  feet  square, 


Front  Elevation  of  Unit  of  Xew  J  ersey  Multiple  Unit  Laying  House 


12-foot  edge.  The  front  and  rear  walls 
require  careful  fitting  in  order  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  joints. 

Insulation  is  valuable  for  retaining 
heat  in  the  Winter  and  excluding  it  in 
the  Summer,  the  insulated  house  being 
much  more  uniform  in  temperature  and 
humidity  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Sud¬ 
den  changes  are  detrimental  to  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Rear  wall  and  ceiling  insulation 
is  most  important.  It  is  necessary,  to 
paint  all  insulating  board  within  their 
reach  to  prevent  the  birds  from  eating 
it.  Two  coats  of  outside  white  are  usually 
sufficient.  A  blue  tinted  paint  is  sug¬ 
gested  as  an  added  deterrent  to  picking. 
Spray  painting  the  entire  interior  makes 
it  more  sanitary  and  easier  to  clean. 

The  window  pockets  on  the  front  of 
the  house  provide  protection  for  the  mus¬ 
lin  or  glass  substitute  when  windows  are 
opened.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
with  glass  substitutes  which  deteriorate 
rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  hot  sun. 
These  windows  slide  up  and  down,  each 
frame  or  sash  being  counterbalanced  by  a 
sash  weight  and  sash  cord  or  chain  op¬ 
erating  over  a  pully.  A  hole  is  drilled 
through  the  wall  just  above  the  window, 
the  pulley  is  fastened  to  the  inside  of 


placed  eight  inches  above  the  walls  of  the 
flue  will  keep  out  snow  and  rain. 

A  substantial  foundation  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  If  of  concrete,  a  1 :2%  mix¬ 
ture  provides  ample  strength.  Clean  wa¬ 
ter  and  materials  should  be  used.  Water 
fit  to  drink  is  preferable.  A  concrete 
floor  may  be  substituted  for  the  wood.  It 
should  be  made  of  a  1 :2  :4  mixture.  A 
thickness  of  four  inches  is  recommended 
but  many  thinner  floors  are  giving  entire 
satisfaction.  If  laid  on  dry  sand  or  a 
well-compacted  bed  of  cinders  the  thick¬ 
ness  may  sometimes  be  reduced  to  two 
inches  without  serious  difficulty  from 
cracks.  Much  also  depends  upon  the  mix¬ 
ing  and  placing.  Coarse  aggregate  should 
be  used  in  all  concrete  mixtures  if  the 
conditions  of  placing  will  permit.  This 
materially  reduces  the  total  amount  of 
cement  needed. 

In  constructing  a  wood  floor  the  sub¬ 
flooring  should  be  placed  diagonally  so 
the  finished  floor  may  be  nailed  to  the 
floor  joist  rather  than  to  the  sub-flooring. 
Waterproofed  building  paper  between  the 
two  layers  of  flooring  helps  to  keep  the 
floor  tight  and  dry.  Insulating  board 
may  be  substituted  for  the  paper  and  sub¬ 
flooring. 


WENE*^  CHICKS 


ELMER  H.WEKE 

10  BREEDS 

OO 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


FAMOUS  FOR  BIGGER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  15  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  long  life.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers.  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males. 
We  are  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2 lbs.) 
10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 
PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 
That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  ‘1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

"  My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.” 

My  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


IRiE 

cgfaJUitf 


U/ENE  CHICK  FARMS 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hen*  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4.75  $9.00  $43.00  $85.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  6.25  12.00  58.00  115.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  hooks  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D  Catalog  free. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


ATT.  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOB.  BWD.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS....  8.00  40.00  80.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED . . .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MEADOWBROOK  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORIYS 

Give  you  MONEY  MAKING  QUALITY  at  low  cost.  FAST  GROWTH.  LOW  MOR¬ 
TALITY,  from  chicks  to  layers  quickly  and  layers  LIVE  TO  LAY.  They  have  BIG 
BODY  SIZE  capable  of  HEAVY  PRODUCTION  and  are  unsurpassed  layers  of  Big 
chalky  eggs.  DIRECT  HOLLYWOOD  MALES,  284-331  eggs,  insure  a  high  flock  average 
and  GREATER  PROFITS.  Chicks.  Grade  A  A  Mating  $85-1000.  4-wk  pullets  $37-100. 
Catalog  Free.  THE  MEAD0WBR00K  POULTRY  FARM,  3B,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


25  Ye  ai  rs’  Experience 
Ml  a  kes  Them  Good 


from  the  cream  of 

NEW  JERSEY’S  BREEDERS 


Blood  Tested  —  Production  Bred 

Model  Chicks  are  hatched  from  large  selected 
eggs  laid  by  8,000  of  New  Jersey's  choicest 
breeders.  Mr.  Z.  C.  Drumm,  well-known 
poultryman,  personally  selected,  blood- tested, 
seal-banded  and  mated  these  breeders. 

NOW  HATCHING— IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Discount  on  Orders  Placed  before  Feb.  25th 
CpcpiAl  One  -  Week  -  Old  Wh.  Leghorns, 
fcDIHL  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  lOe 
each  in  lots  of  50  or  more:  New  Hampshires, 
same  age,  12c  each.  We’ll  ship  at  once,  ex¬ 
press  collect.  100%  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Send  check  or  money  order.  No  discount  on 
this  Special  Offer. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  describing  our  Ma¬ 
tings,  also  Price  List  and  Early  Order  Discount. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARMS  Clinbt°oxnS.  j. 

Z.  C.  DRUMM,  Manager. 


For  24  years,  we’ve  been  supplying  poultry  raisers 
with  rugged,  livable  clucks.  Better  now  than  ever. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES — From  Matings  on  our  own 
farm.  Great  for  broilers  and  big  brown  eggs. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Our  own  selection  from 
famous  New  England  strain.  Non-broody. 
BARRED  ROCKS — Well-bred  dual-purpose  strain. 
WHITE  LEGHORNS— Extra  nice.  Bred  for  high¬ 
speed  production  of  large,  white  eggs. 


JERSEY  BL.  GIANTS— The  turkeys’  only  rival. 
WHITE  ROCKS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Prices  a  little  lower  than  you’d  expect 
for  Chicks  with  real  breeding. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Price  List. 
ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 
Drawer  4,  ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 


Quality  and 
Prices  Have 
Sold  90% 
Capacity 
Weeks  Ahead 


Order  NOW.  If  unable  to  fill,  order  re¬ 
turned  at  once.  We  don’t  substitute.  Heavy 
Layers  Large  Eggs.  Quick  maturity.  Com¬ 
pletely  healthy.  Still  producing  Barred 
Crosses.  8,000  ‘home  farm”  breeders. 

Free  catalog. 

C.  T.  Avery  &  Son 
Route  2, 

Col  rain.  Mass. 


i 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

TtmiXBYS 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependable 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
Farm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS.  Box  13,  WALPOLE.  N.  H, 


DUCKLINGS 
&  GOSLINGS 

t  jng  a* 


Also  Turkey  Poults,  Baby 
Chicks  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
for  PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY.  Ino. 

Box  34.  LaRue,  Ohio 


I 


)  ARDEE’S 


P» 

EKIN 


*22—  ICO 

delivered. 


Ducklings  . . 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I„  N.Y. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


ANDERSON’S  White  Hollands— Always  attracts  atten¬ 
tion.  Utility  and  Exhibition  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.  SIRS-  HOWARD  ANDERSON  -  Stewsrtstonu,  l’enua. 


u  _  ,i  Breeding  Toms  and  Hens — Big  bone. 

Mammoth  monze  MISS  IDA  CHI  UBLKY  -  Draper,  Va 


Retd  turkey  farm. 

Freehold.  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


An  efficient  and  economical  Brooder  that  Is  trouble-free  In  action. 
Float  type  carburetor  arives  constant  pressure.  A  real  companion 
to  the  Buckeye  Coal  Brooder  you  know  so  well.  A9k  your  dealer  for 
details  and  new  low»prices  on  Buckeye  Brooders  and  Poultry  Equip. 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Dep.  X161. 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


TREXLAYER  LEGHORNS 

Proven  consistent  layersi  of  large  white  eggs 
in  profitable  quantities.  15.000  White  Leghorns 
in  our  flocks  from  which  our  breeders  are 
selected.  We  hatch  only  from  our  own  eggs. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Literature 

Trexler  Farms,  Box  B,  Allentown,  Pa. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKSZS&Z £3? 

the  nation’s  Poultry  Capital.  Special  offer  with  each 
order.  Secure  healthy,  hardy  baby  chicks  from  select, 
blood-tested  flocks.  Book  order  for  early  delivery. 
Barred.  Buff  or  White  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
dottes  $7.50-100,  $36.25-500.  Buff  or  White  Minorcas, 
Black  Australorps  $8.90-100;  $43.50-500.  White.  Buff 
or  Brown  Leghorns  $7-100,  $34-500.  Assorted  Heavies 
$6.75-100,  $32.50-500.  Assorted  $5.80-100,  $28.50-500. 
Catalog  free, 

CRANDALL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  R,  CRANDALL,  IND. 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  BREEDERS 
BLOOD-TESTED 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns.  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 
Barred  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix.  $6.50.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
From  Free  Range  Flocks.  Write  for  FREE 
CIRCULAR. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Ickesbury,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  J00 

XevvJHampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds .  *7.26 

Barredjand  White  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes. ..  7.26 

A  A  Grade  White  Leghorns .  '  7.76 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns .  8.60 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.60 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


22  Years  Breeding  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  high  egg  record  ancestry  of  trapnest  records  2*0- 
387  eggs  per  bird.  Livability  guaranteed. 

Free  Folder  anil  Prices, 

Wool!  Poultry  Farm  Box  H  218  Milford,  N.  J, 


LUKERT’S  f  pnhnpnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  ^yBUI  US  H  W.  Pullets 

IS  years  breeding  from  Ped.  Sires.  200-328  egg  dams. 

circular^  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


PH  IP  If  Q  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 
LlllLIVu  ed  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 
Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


PITT  I  FTS  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshires.  Avail- 
r  ULLL  l  J  ^1^  practically  year  round.  From  6  weeks 
up.  First  class  stock.  SUNNY  ACRES,  PUTNEY,  Vt. 


White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks. 
Reds,  four  weeks  old.  20c. 
Pullets.  30c.  HANDYSIDE  -  Elyria,  Ohio 


Started  Chicks 


MINORCA  Leg.  Hybrids  lay  large  white  eggs.  13  pure 
breeds,  e  Hybrids  as  hatched.  Sexed.  Blood  tested. 
Early  discount.  Cat.  WAYNE  IIATOIIERY,  Wayne  City,  III. 


DUCKLINGS 


High  producing  Runners,  #7  for  50. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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AT  VINELAND,  Kerr’s  W.  Leghorn  pen  of  13  was 
3rd  high  for  entire  contest— averaged  445.4  eggs  in 
two  years.  Note  high  record.  Same  birds  laying  two 
straight  years!  Reason:  Bred  to  lay  28  years.  Also 
high  honors  at  Passaic  Co.,  Georgia,  etc.  Year  pre¬ 
vious,  Kerr  won  Central  N.  Y.  contest— average  261 
eggs  per  bird.  Our  contest  winners  are  bred  and  raised 
on  our  own  breeding  farm.  Like  produces  like.  All 
breeders  blood-tested.  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  live, 
thrive  and  develop  into  strong  layers.  You  are  safe 
when  you  order  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks.  Write  for  free 
Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton.  Camden;  N.  Y. — 
Binghamton.  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston; 
Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield.  Lowell* 
Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyvillc.  (Address  Dept.  19) 


W.W.  Kerlin 

Owner, 

Manafer 


Day-Old  Pullets 

Wegruarantee  90%  sex  accuracy, 
but  we  delivered  far  greater 
accuracy  last  season.  Also  day 
old  chicks  (no  sexing  done). 
Low  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


I’ll  Send  You  My 1936  Catalog  FREE 

—Just  Mail  a  Penny  Postcard  Today 

Don’t  “Keep  Chicken*”— Let  “Kerlin-Quality”  Chickens  “Keep  You” 

RERUN-QUALITY 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— The  Money-Making  Strain: 
Bred,  Developed,  Improved  for  36  Years. 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD -TESTED 

—for  B.  W.D.  (tube  agglutination  method)  by  licensed  Vet« 
and  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Mountain  reared 
trapneated  breeders.  Big,  beautiful,  vigorous 
white  birds.  Customers  report  flock  averages  to  200, 
up  to  and  over  250  eggs;  mortality  under  3%. 


PROFIT  SHARING 
CERTIFICATE 


over  100  official  Bred  for  Size  and  Type 

up  to  331  eggs—  This  hen  laid  331  eggs  at 
Worth  up  to  sioo.oo  to  anybody  ov?r  2?.°  cash,  Alabama  Contest.  Hen 

ordering  “ Kerlin  -  Quality  ,f  Bold,  silver  and  true  4*Kerlin» 

baby  chicks  this  year.  Full  de-  bronze  awards  for  jcpresentb  true  nerilll 
tails  in  catalog.  unusual  merit.  Quality  type. 


RERUN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


THDRNWDDD  BLOODED  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  World’s  Largest  Incubators  —  All  Bloodtested 

Back  of  our  Blooded  Chicks  are  the  Famous  Tancred,  WyckofT,  FIs hel, ‘Thompson,  Holter- 
man  and  other  world’s  finest  bloodlines.  Sensational  egg  production  and  large,  quick 
maturing  broilers  guarantee  highest  profits.*  Order  now  or  send  for  our 
Big  FREE  4-Color  Poultry  Book..  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  ’ 

AA-Select  .  AAA-Exhibition 


PRICES  PREPAID— PROMPT  DELIVERY  100  500  100  500 

Wh..  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed..  .$  7-00  $34-50  S  8-00  $38-00 
Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  8  00  38  00  9-00  44  00 

BJ.  Orps.,  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  White  Minorcas .  9  00  44  00  10  00  48-00 

Jllver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants..,,  10-00  48  00  11-00  52-00 

Assorted .  6-00  30-00 

TH0RNW00D,  INC.,  BOX  101  -S,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 


$50  to  $150 

MORE  PROFIT 

2  to  4  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  hen  means 
$50.00  to  $150.00 
more  profit  from  100 
hens  at  NO  EX¬ 
TRA  Cost  to  YOU! 


HIGHEST  AVERAGE,  ALL  EGG  LAYING  CONTESTS,  1935 

Winner  Poultry  Item  and.  American  Poultry  Jr.  Trophies.  Contest  average,  5 
Pens  (50  Hens)  273.3  Eggs;  283.8  Points  per  Hen.  Highest  Leghorn  Hen,  329 
Eggs;  347  Points.  Highest  White  Rooks,  Penna,,  Georgia  Con¬ 
tests,  An  amazing  record.  Our  Breeding  Program  produces 
results.  Pay-Streak  Chicks  in  ten  breeds  offer  you  best 
Trapnest  Bloodlines.  Early  Order  Discount.  Free  Catalog. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  AND  HATCHING  CO.  Box  N 


FREE  CHICK 
BOOKLET 


We  enter 
your  name 
FREE  in 
Nat'l  Chick 
Growing 
Contests 

TIRO,  OHIO 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS — 23  years  of  breeding  back  of  these  large  Leghorns.  Th.ej  “ie. sw-fion’ 
type  and  egg  production.  Our  farm  is  the  oldest,  the  largest  and  the  best 

Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns  when  you  can  get  JUNIATA  Leghorn  chicks  at  the  same  price.  write 
today  for  photos  of  our  farm  —  they  are  free.  We  will  have  chicks  for  sale  during  Feb.,  filar  Apr. 

May  and  June.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  pa. 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXCELLENT  QUALITY  —  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEE 


FULL  BRED  _ _  ^  .  . 

Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog  ~  25  50 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.25 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  !  2.25  4.50 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks  .  2.50  4.75 

White  Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Reds  . 2.50  4.75 

New  Hampshires,  guaranteed  livability  .,!."!!,"!!! . 3.00  5.75 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  4.00  7.75 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY . —  BOX  R  —  PORT 


100 

$8.00 

8.50 

9.00 

9.00 

11.00 

15.00 


500 

$38.75 

41.25 

43.75 

43.75 

53.75 

73.75 


TREV0RT0N, 


1000 

$75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

85.00 

105.00 

145.00 

PENNA. 


Address 
Route  3 


Heavy  English  Type  Leghorns 
and  Sturdy  N.  H.  Reds 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  poultryman  expects: 
Laying  ability,  fast-growing  and  profit- showing  birds. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested  under  State  Supervision 
(Tube  Agglutination.)  Send  for  prices  and  literature. 

ONE  PRICE  —  ONE  QUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  —  24  Pages  of  Actual 
Photographs. 


CARLE  POULTRY  FRRHt  •  RIVCRSTOUIR,  PR. 


FOR  j 

VIGOR/ 

HARDY/ 


^■mun  LitGE  EGG  STRAIN  ENGLISH  LEGHORN! 


baby 


ELEVEN  GENERATIONS 
of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-tested  breeders  back 
of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens,  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers. 


lCHICKF 


Nesto-U 


NORTHERN / 
STOCK 


PEARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


Catalog, 


i 


EVERY 

w  CHICK 

/  FROM 

' 26  to  30  oz. 

EGGS 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  165) 
louse  are  as  large  as  any  and  dress  well, 
but  they  are  slower  to  grow  than  the 
cross-breds  for  early  market.  Chinese 
and  Toulouse  make  a  fine  cross,  feather 
very  quickly,  are  ready  for  the  knife 
earliest,  or  as  early  as  any.  However, 
we  at  Ark  Farm  for  years  bred  the  White 
Chinese  gander  with  the  Toulouse  female 
and  then  bred  the  young  half-bred  fe¬ 
males  the  following  year  to  a  pure  Emb- 
den  gander,  which  gives  the  best  carcass 
of  all — so  we  think.  This  cross  is  not 
easy  to  buy ;  you  will  in  most  cases  have 
to  produce  your  own.  That  is  easy  if 
you  start  with  the  original  pure  stock. 

Feeding  the  Goslings 

A  few  goslings  can  be  put  with  a  hen 
even  though  not  hatched  by  her;  it  is 
best,  however,  to  have  the  hen  used  as  a 
nurse,  hatch  them.  Brooders  are  best 
when  many  birds  are  wanted,  and  you 
can  brood  them  with  a  small  chick 
brooder  or  with  a  hot-water  jug  inside 
their  small  box  or  inclosure  provided  the 
weather  is  not  severe  at  the  time  you  re¬ 
ceive  them  from  the  hatchery.  Feed 
chick-starting  mash ;  keep  some  of  it  dry 
in  container  before  them  at  all  times  so 
placed  that  they  cannot  get  into  it.  A 
wet  mash  of  the  same  with  milk  used  to 
moisten  it  will  hasten  growth  amazingly. 
Grass,  green  oats,  lettuce,  in  fact  any 
form  of  fresh  (not  wilted)  greens  must 
be  supplied  in  abundance.  Never  let  wa¬ 
ter  founts  get  dry.  Whole  grains  are  not 
fed  by  most  breeders,  but  scratch  grains 
added  at  six  weeks  will  be  beneficial. 

Gravel  and  oyster  shells  and  charcoal 
must  be  supplied.  Do  not  forget  this. 
Small  amounts  of  bonemeal  mixed  with 
the  wet  mash  or  even  the  dry  will  be  of 
decided  benefit  in  supplying  the  bone 
[growth  for  any  and  all  farm  animals  and 
poultry.  Brood  mares,  pigs,  lambs  and 
calves  do  not  get  enough  of  the  mineral 
content  from  ordinary  feeds  to  supply 
them. 

Keep  goslings  away  from  swimming 
[water  until  well  feathered  and  when  they 
are  to  be  killed  for  early  market.  Do  not 
let  them  ever  go  to  the  brook  or  pond. 
They’ll  swim  off  their  flesh  and  eat  less 
than  when  kept  confined  to  their  runs  or 
pens. 

>  Care  of  Breeders 

Most  every  farm  can  find  a  ivaste  place 
where  geese  will  thrive  and  turn  a  profit 
that  now  gives  none.  Such  a  place  is  a 
swampy  area  large  or  small,  fenced  to 
keep  the  geese  where  they  belong. 

Summer  feed  for  breeders,  or  from 
early  Spring  to  the  end  of  egg-laying 
should  be  ordinary  laying  mash,  as  used 
for  laying  hens.  Keep  under  cover  so  it 
will  not  get  wet  and  sour.  You  may  feed 
a  moist  mash  with  milk  or  water  same  as 
for  baby  goslings  with  success  while  the 
eggs  are  coming,  but  stop  it  when  eggs 
are  not  wanted ;  oats,  grass  and  a  small 
amount  of  mixed  grains  are  right  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  or  up  until  pairing  time 
comes  again  in  February.  Old  geese  like 
beets,  carrots,  turnips  and  the  like  all 
Winter,  and  even  silage  is  used  largely 
by  many  breeders,  thereby  cutting  down 
the  feed  bills  and  yet  keeping  the  birds 
in  excellent  condition. 

Number  of  Females  to  One  Male 

Usually  two  geese  to  one  gander  gives 
best  results.  Follow  this  rule  and  you 
will  get  more  fertile  eggs.  Geese  will 
pair  if  equal  sexes  are  Kept,  but  this  is 
not  necessary.  Once  mated  they  are  good 
for  15  or  20  years  and  should  not  be 
changed  so  long  as  they  lay  well  and 
produce  fertile  eggs.  willet  eandall. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Two  Fine  Fillings  for  Cake 
or  Cookies 

No.  1. — Four  pounds  hard  pears,  1  lb. 
figs,  3  lbs.  white  sugar,  one  orange  peeled 
and  cut  fine,  juice  of  one  lemon.  Put 
pears  and  figs  through  food  chopper,  mix 
all  together,  cook  slowly  until  thick,  stir¬ 
ring  often.  Seal  in  jelly  glasses. 

No.  2. — Three  pounds  hard  pears,  1  lb. 
raisins,  1  lb.  figs,  2 y2  lbs.  white  sugar. 
Put  all  except  sugar  through  food  chop¬ 
per,  mix  well  and  cook  slowly  until  thick. 
Seal  in  jelly  glasses. 

These  are  both  very  good  as  layer-cake 
filling,  or  a  teaspoon  put  in  the  center  of 
drop  cookies  makes  a  very  nice  change 
from  the  plain  ones.  e.  c.  e. 


SUPERVISED 


95%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  to  3  WKS. 

Pullorum  Blood-tested — All  Breeding  Flocks 
Must  Bass  At  Least  Oue  Test  Without  Any 
Reactors — Agglutination  and  Antigen  Tests. 


Bred  for  Livability  and  High  Flock  Averages 
Babeoek  Chicks  Wilt  Boost  Your  Labor  Income. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
S.C.  R.I.  REDS  CROSSBREDS 

HYBRID  BABY  PULLETS  &  COCKERELS 

State  Certified  Leghorns  and  Reds — Supervised 
New  Hampshires.  Sex-Linked  Chicks —  95% 
Sexing  Accuracy  Guaranteed.  Also  Barred 
Cross  aud  White  Cross  Chicks.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Brices. 


BABCOCK’S  CERTIFIED  HATCHERY 

BOX  It,  539  WEST  STATE  STREET,  ITHACA,  N.  V 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  80  years  .  .  .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns. 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  T:4fia*  Catalog  J/roe.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


CL6CTRICALLV  hatchcd 


Cash  or  COD.  100%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  &  White  Box.  R.  I.  Reds...  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.0C 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.0C 


Hatch  Mon.  &  Tliur.  Cat.  on  Spe.  Matings,  etc.  FREE. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


1  Plymouth 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $12.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $7.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  SPECIALIZE— One  Breed,  One  Grade 
at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

ROCKLAND, 'mASS. 


sf^sroCK 


FROM 

FREE  RANGE  . 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 
Method.)  Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guar- 


Robert  L.CUuier, 

Box  R 

Kleinfelteriville.Pa 

SEXED  CHICKS 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  11  davs  re¬ 
placed  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog — all  leading  breeds — bred  to  make  you 
profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — ■ 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


<0* 


SAVE  up  to  3  cents  on 


COLONIAL  CHICKS 


by  ordering  early 

1  breeds.  Standard  to  R.O.P.  sired  evade  ,t 

I  LOW  Western  prices  with  100  per  cent  safe  deliv- 
— ,,5ry,  to  all  points  East.  Also  hybrids  and  sexed. 
— e  World  sharpest  chick  producers.  Send  for  special  offer 

today.  Colonial  Poultry  Farms,  Box  768,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 

|$|  Worm  s  O! dost  &  firvntrst 
m  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS  STRAIN  — bred  for  EGGS  since  1889 

CONTEST  Winners,  and  Used  by  Leading  Breeders, 
Ibxperiment  Stations  and  Foreign  Governments. 

PHD  Pennsylvania  State  Super-  Catalog 

i\  U  r  vised  -  Official  B.W.D.  Tested  FREE 

EGGS  •  CHICKS  •  YOUNGSTERS  •  PRICED  RIGHT 

J.  W.  PARKS  a,  SONS.  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

26  YEARS  in  business.  SOO  birds  under  trap¬ 
nest.  Chicks  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Mt.  Aetna  -  Box  5  -  Penna. 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

—Dependable  layers— Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  York 


BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

— WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100;  $75.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAllstervltle,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  State  supervised  accredited, 
trapnested  flocks.  Hardy  and  free  from 
disease.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TIMBER  HILL  FARM  —  CRESCO,  PA. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

Davis’s  Pedigreed.  Excellent  records  at  Storrs  last  4 
years.  New  Hampshire  State  Pullorum  Clean.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  P.  S.  DAVIS  CONWAY,  N.  H. 


EWING’S  ™  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  Poultry  Farm,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  from  Pullorum  Free.  Liirge-egK 
stock.  Discount  for  early  orders.  CIRCULAR. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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The  Henyard 


Battery  vs.  Old  Method 

Is  battery  raising  to  be  preferred  to  the 
usual  method?  It  seems  so  cruel  and 
unnatural  that  although  some  speak  so 
highly  of  it  1  am  reluctant  to  believe  in 
it.”  What  do  you  think?  j.  c.  li. 

New  York. 

The  use  of  batteries  in  poultry-keeping 
has  its  place  and  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  may  be  preferable  to  older  meth¬ 
ods,  but  I  should  consider  it  more  prudent 
for  the  prospective  poultry-keeper  to  fol¬ 
low  the  well-established  methods  until,  at 
least,  the  need  for  a  change  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated.  Batteries  mean  concentration 
and  concentration  may  mean  batteries, 
but  I  think  that  you  will  be  better  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  of  some  freedom  up¬ 
on  clean  ground  in  growth  and  health  of 
the  chicks  you  propose  to  get.  If  your 
ground  has  not  become  infested  with  dis¬ 
ease  producing  organisms  from  continued 
use  as  a  poultry  run,  it  should  be  a  suit¬ 
able  place  for  the  chicks  and,  if  it  has,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  use  “sun  porches’’  of 
concrete  or  wire  to  keep  the  chicks  from 
it.  This  gives  them  a  freedom  that  bat¬ 
teries  do  not  and  helps  to  avoid  some  of 
the  disadvantages  that  the  latter  suffer. 
It  seems  true  that  present-day  flocks  do 
not  possess  the  stamina  of  other  days 
and  the  prevalence  of  serious  diseases 
much  more  marked.  It  does  not  seem 
reasonable,  however,  to  expect  still  more 
highly  artificial  methods  of  care  to  in¬ 
crease  that  wanted  stamina.  My  sugges¬ 
tion  would  be  to  avoid  over  crowding 
your  available  space  and  to  use  the 
space  and  to  use  the  methods  long  known 
to  be  satisfactory  if  properly  observed. 
If  you  have  but  limited  space,  your  temp¬ 
tation  will  be  to  overstock  it  in  the  hope 
of  making  that  “dollar  per  hen  per  year” 
expand  the  bank  account  as  the  numbers 
in  the  flock  increase.  it.  B.  D. 


Poultry  Typhoid  Symptoms 

I  have  a  flock  of  Barred  Rocks  and 
every  so  often  I  lose  one  with  some  form 
of  diarrhoea.  I  first  notice  it  by  their 
drooping  around  and  not  eating.  Another 
trouble  I've  had  too  is  a  lameness  in  one 
leg  or  an  apparent  weakness  in  the  back. 
I  have  killed  several  of  these  and  found 
pus  over  the  entire  cavity,  bones  enlarged 
with  it.  and  the  kidneys  filled  with  it  and 
enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  gizzard.  These 
birds  seem  well  otherwise.  A.  J.  M. 

Virginia. 

The  diarrhoea  and  lameness  are  symp¬ 
toms  of  some  disease,  not  the  disease  it¬ 
self.  Either  may  have  more  than  one 
cause  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  fx-om  a 
symptom  or  two  what  the  underlying- 
cause  is.  An  autopsy  by  a  veterinarian 
acquainted  with  the  appearance  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  organs  of  poultry  in  health  and 
disease  is  the  only  means  of  diagnosis. 
Sometimes  only  a  laboratory  examination 
will  distinguish  one  disease  from  another 
of  similar  symptoms  and  appearances.  It 
might  be  assumed  that  poultry  typhoid  is 
the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea  described,  this 
showing  much  the  same  course.  In  the 
absence  of  exact  knowledge  as  to  the 
character  of  any  disorder,  ^he  precautions 
of  removal  of  sick  birds  from  the  flock 
and  the  observance  of  strict  sanitary 
methods  of  disease  prevention  should  be 
taken.  Poultry  diseases  are  transferred 
from  one  fowl  to  another,  either  by  direct 
contact  or  through  the  medium  of  soiled 
utensils  and  contaminated  runs.  Sanita¬ 
tion  consists  in  removing  these  means  of 
transferance.  M.  B.  D. 


Turkey  With  Roup 

I  have  a  turkey  hen.  July  1  hatch,  that 
acts  as  if  it  had  a  cold.  Head  is  swollen 
only  under  each  eye.  Eats  fine,  eyes  run 
and  for  two  days  have  given  it  a  spoon  of 
melted  lard.  Lots  of  mucus  runs  from 
nose  after  swallowing  the  lard.  Makes  a 
noise  like  a  short  sneeze  or  cough  all  the 
time.  Others  are  healthy,  have  had  no 
sickness  with  them  but  this  one.  Could 
you  give  me  some  help  soon  as  possible? 
Have  rubbed  lard  on  swollen  parts,  too. 

New  York.  D.  E. 

This  turkey  evidently  has  roup  and 
should  be  promptly  removed  from  the 
flock,  as  this  disease  is  contagious  and 
may  easily  spread  to  other  turkeys.  Such 
precautions  as  would  be  taken  to  prevent 
ordinary  colds,  such  as  damp  quarters, 
drafts  upon  the  perches  if  turkeys  are 
confined,  the  common  use  of  feeding  or 


drinking  utensils  soiled  by  a  bird  having 
the  discharge,  etc.,  should  be  taken.  Treat¬ 
ment  of  a  sick  bird  is  unsatisfactory,  as 
the  germs  of  roup  find  lodgement  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  head  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  local  applications.  The  swell¬ 
ing  under  each  eye  is  caused  by  distension 
of  a  sac  communicating  with  nostrils  and 
is  one  of  the  lodging  places  of  the  roup 
germs.  If  my  own,  I  should  dispose  of 
this  turkey  before  her  flesh  was  lost  and 
she  became  undesirable  for  the  table,  at 
the  same  time  removing  the  source  of 
contagion  to  others.  All  utensils  or  litter 
soiled  by  the  discharges  from  this  turkey 
should  be  disinfected  by  boiling  water  or 
removed  from  possible  contact  for  the 
safety  of  the  others  in  the  flock. 

U.  B.  D. 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contests 

Reported  by  Cornell  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment,  for  week  ending  Jan.  27  : 

IIORSEHEADS,  N.  Y.,  CONTEST 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1,016  1,047 

Carey  Farms.  Ohio .  989  1.024 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y.  .1,012  1,015 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 1,012  999 

R.  O.  Boyce  Pltry  Farm,  Del.  991  978 

Foreman  Pltry  Farm,  Mich..  966  978 

East  Side  Legh.  Farm,  N.  Y..  933  494 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.  954  947 
Quality  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J. .  .  .  974  947 
Ormsby  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y...  939  937 

"White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Dumka  Bros.,  N.  Y .  924  939 

P.  S.  Davis,  N.  H .  946  910 

Dumka  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y. ...  871  S82 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Dryden  Pltry  B.  Farm,  Cal..  .1,061  1,013 

"Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . 1,011  1,010 

Arthur  J.  Day,  N.  Y .  999  983 

Wliimsey  Farm,  Vt .  959  942 

Stafford,  N.  Y.,  Contest 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

Dryden  Pltry  B.  Farm,  Cal...  1.039  1,053 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1,015  1,051 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.1,016  1.015 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y .  952  1,006 

W.  A.  Seidel,  Texas .  993  998 

Ilolser’s  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y. . 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y. .  . 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y' 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 

Schwegler’s  Hatch.,  N.  Y. . . . 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds— 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass.  .  9S7  1,054 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass .  931  965 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm,N.Y.  947  957 

Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y .  948  944 

New  Hampshires — 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II .  904  952 

Walter  A.  Stacy,  N.  II .  940  935 

Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  II .  S97  913 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farming-dale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y. ;  report  for  January  27  : 

During  the  17th  week  of  the  14th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  the 
pullets  averaged  4.58  eggs  per  bird  or  at 
the  rate  of  65.5  per  cent.  This  is  neither 
an  increase  nor  decrease  from  last  week’s 
production  but  is  8  per  cent  higher  than 
the  production  for  the  17th  week  of  the 
previous  contest.  The  total  production 
to  date  is  65.56  eggs  per  bird.  This  is 
6.48  eggs  per  bird  above  the  production 
to  date  at  the  end  of  the  17th  week  in  the 
last  contest. 

High  Pen  for  the  17th  Week. — R.  I. 
R.,  Mass  Farm,  63  points,  5S  eggs ;  R.  I. 
R.,  Colonial  Poultry  Farm,  62  points,  62 
eggs ;  B.  P.  It.,  V.  H.  Kirkup,  60  points, 
60  eggs ;  W.  L.,  George  A.  Pearce,  59 
points,  59  eggs ;  B.  P.  R.,  Pond  Hill  Egg 
Farm,  59  points,  59  eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  Cane 
Poultry  Farm,  59  points,  59  eggs;  R.  I. 
R.,  Colonial  Poultry  Farm,  59  points,  56 
eggs. 

The  highe  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes  are  as  follows: 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  A.  Pearce, 
937  points,  963  eggs;  The  Joachim  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  82S  points,  79S  eggs :  Quality 
Poultry  Farm,  787  points,  789  eggs; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  753  points, 

816  eggs;  Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm,  746 

points  804 ;  The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm, 
738  points,  720  eggs;  Leo  Newel  Farm, 

735  points,  749  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  926  points, 
866  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  736  points, 
747  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  735  points, 
756  eggs. 

New  Hampshires. — Lamar  W.  Sexton, 
670  points,  670  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  762  points,  828  eggs;  Pond  Hill 
Egg  Farm.  761  points,  796  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Fair  Farm, 
742  points,  758  eggs;  Faith  Farm,  681 
points,  732  eggs. 

Cross. — Hall  Bros.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm, 
843  points,  838  eggs. 

Egg  Prices  Jan.  27. — White  32c,  brown 
SO^c,  medium  29e. 


1.  CHOOSE  breeders  carefully. 
Males  should  be  strong  and  vigorous;  hen3 
healthy  and  full-bodied,  laying  50%  or 
better. 

2.  FEED  breeders  all  they  will  eat  of 
a  mash  rich  in  minerals  and  in  Vitamins  A 
and  D.  Mashes  mixed  with  Nopco  XX 
are  guaranteed  to  contain  a  plentiful 
supply  of  both  these  important  vitamins. 

3*  SET  only  eggs  of  normal  shape  and 
color,  weighing  at  least  24  oz.  per  dozen- 

4.  START  your  chicks  on  a  mill- 
mixed  or  home-mixed  mash  containing 
Nopco  XX  to  supply  the  Vitamins  A  and 
D  they  need  for  fast,  sound  growth, 
straight  legs,  health  and  vigor. 

,*».  WRITE  today  for  your  free  copy 
of  valuable  new  booklet,  “25  Profitable 
Chick  Brooding  Suggestions.” 

NATIONAL.  OIL  PRODUCTS,  CO.,  INC. 

8663  ESSEX  STREET,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


Why  It  pays  to  Insist  on  Feeds 
Containing  Nopco  XX 

•  All  birds  and  animals  need  Vitamins  A  and  D. 
Grains  and  roughages  contain  practically  no 
vitamin  D  and  vary  widely  in  vitamin  A. 

•  Nopco  XX  is  a  scientific  blend  of  Vitamin  A 
and D  Concentrate  (U.  S.  PatentNo.  1,678,454) 
and  cod  liver  oil,  assuring  uniform,  standardized 
vitamin  A  and  D  feeding  values. 

•  When  enough  natural  cod  liver  or  fish  oils  arc 
used  to  supply  the  vitamin  intake  required  for 
maximum  profit,  harmful  unsaturated  fatty 
acids  are  added  to  the  ration.  Nopco  XX  sup¬ 
plies  maximum  vitamin  A  and  D  content  with¬ 
out  excessive  amounts  of  these  acids. 

•  Nopco  XX  is  safe,  uniform,  dependable — 
a  profitable  product  to  feed.  Mixed  and  sold 
by  more  than  6000  dealers  and  mills. 

★  CUT  CALF-RAISING  COSTS 

by  feeding  a  calf  meal  containing  Nopco  XX, 
or  Nopco  XX  in  skim  milk,  instead  of  whole 
milk.  Folder  “A  New  Way  to  Raise  Thriftier 
Calves”  tells  how.  WTite  for  your  free  copy. 
W e  will  also  send  you  abso¬ 
lutely  freea  handy  tape  for  v—  Ct„u,NC 
estimating  live  weight  of  \ 
calves  and  cows.  A|t| t "x | 11 


THESE  DEALERS  SELL  MASHES  CONTAINING  GENUINE 
NOPCO  XX— IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  RED-TOP  TAG 


NEW  YORK 

Albany:  Barber  &  Bennett 

(Arch  &  Church  Sts.) 
Amenia:  Wilson  &  Eaton  Co. 
Baldwinsville : 

Mercer  Milling  Co. 
Belmont:  Cyrus  Gray  &  Son 

The  Red  Mill 
Brisben:  Ed.  Barton 

Brooktondale:  H.  C.  Whitlock 
Buffalo:  Vita-Vim  Millers 

(35-39  East  Market  St.) 
Burke  :W.C.Sherwell&  Co.,  Inc. 
Candor:  Ward  and  Van  Scoy 

Castle  ton  :Schodack  Valley  Mills 
Catatunk:  Arthur  Hollenbeck 
Catskill:  Catskill  Valley  Mills 
Caughdenoy: 

Community  Feed  Mill 
Chemung:  John  I.  Ford  &  Son 
Chittenango:  E.  II.  Cook  &  Co. 
Claverack:  J.  L.  Lampman&Co. 
Clintondale:  C.  D.  Williamson 
Clyde:  Clyde  Renco  Milling  Co. 
Cobleskill  :Cobleskill  MillingCo. 
Cochecton:  Cochecton  Mills 

Delmar:  Schnurr  &  Wood 

Deposit:  Tri-County  Mills,  Inc. 

Hinrnan  Bros. 
Eaton:  Moses  Bros. 

Florida:  Roe  Brothers 

Fort  Plain:  Russell  J.  Ehle 

Frankfort: 

Geo.  Corrado  Milling  Co. 
Fulton:  Geo.  V.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Glens  Falls :H.B.&  11.  M. Parks 
Granville:  Race  Milling  Co. 

Greene:  Maxon  Feed  Co. 

Greenwich:  Jos.  Lyttle  &  Son 
Hankins:  P.  Gottschalk 

Hayt  Corners:  Bean  Brothers 
Hyde  Park:  Sterling  Dickinson 
Jamesville :  Jamesville  Feed  Co. 
Jeffersonville:  G.  C.  Segar 

Lake  Katrine:  Brink  Brothers 
Locke:  The  Atwater  Co. 

Marion:  Chas.  L.  Seybold 

Milford:  S.  S.  Harrison 

Modena:  W.  E.  Harcourt 

Mt.  Upton:  H.  B.  Curtis 

Munnsville:  W.  J.  Hollenbeck 
Narrowsburg:  J.C.  Branning  Co. 
Newark  Valley:  Bert  Bliss 

Odessa:  Odessa  Mills 

Otego:  Redington  &  Palmer 
Owego:  Holmes  &  Watkins 

Owego:  Owego  Feed  Mills,  Inc. 


Painted  Post: 

Hodgman  Milling  Co. 
Palmyra:  Barnhart  &  Tack 

Penn  Yan:  Ole  Pallesen 

Port  Byron:  I.  R.  Warren 

Port  Jefferson,  L.I.:  Remz  Bros. 
Port  Jervis:  K.  M.  Depuy 

Portlandville : 

West-Nesbitt,  Inc. 

Rochester: 

Newman  Bros.  Grain  Co. 
Salem:  William  J.  Chambers 
Schenevus:  L.  A.Wyckoff  &  Co. 
Shushan:  Peck  Brothers 

Union:  Union  Milling  Co. 

Utica :  Ogden  Grain  Co. 

Vorheesville:  O.  B.  Vunck&  Co. 
Warsaw:  Montgomery  Bros.Inc. 
West  Winfield: 

J.  H.  Watkins  &  Son 
Westtown:  C.  G.  Clark  &  Son 
Williamson : 

Farmers  Feed  &  Grain  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton:  Serata  &  Sons 

Clinton:  Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Flemington :  Berkaw  &  Mathews 
Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Franklinville :  Norman  Brown 
Hackettstown :  Alvah  Thomas 
Charles  Wiseburn 
Hawthorne:  A.  J.  Van  Den  Berg 
(146  Florence  Ave.) 
Lambertville:  C.  A.  Niece 

Laurel  Springs:  Jno.E.  Strafford 
Lawrenceville:  Mercer  Feed  Co. 
Long  Branch: 

H.  B.  Sherman  &  Sons 
Milford:  Little,  WRson  &  Deats 
Mount  Holly: 

Schaerer  Farm  Supplies 
Neshanic  Station: 

Lester  Shurts  &  Son 
Norma:  Berko witz  Feed  Co. 
Pittstown: 

Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Port  Murray:  Adam  WTandling 
Thorofare:  C.  Pappus  &  Sons 
Toms  River:  United  Feed  Co. 
Tuckahoe : 

James  DeSantis  &  Sons 
Washington:  Miller  Feed  Store 
Washington  Feed  Store 
Windsor:  Golden  Rule  Mills 

Wyckoff:  A.  J.  Mowerson  Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Apollo:  West  Apollo  Milling  Co. 
Bellefonte:  C.  Y.  Wagner 

Bryn  Mawr: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Canton:  Preston  Mills,  Inc. 

H.  Rockwell  &  Son 
Carbondale  :Thorpe  Baker  &  Co. 
Carlisle:  Wm.  B.  Barnitz 

Chalfont: 

F.  D.  Hartzel  &  Sons  Co. 
Doyiestown: 

Pine  Run  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Dublin:  Dublin  Milling  Co. 

Elizabethtown  :Grubb  &Madeira 
East  Greenville: 

I.  B.  Heimbaeh  &  Son 
Easton :  Bushkill  Milling  Co. 

Glenville:  Codorus  &  Manheim 
FarmersAssn. 
Homer  City:  Thomas  K.  George 
Indiana:  Lewis-Steel  Feed  Co. 
Knoxville:  R.  A.  Bates  &  Son 
Kunkletown:  Flory  Milling  Co. 
Laceyville:  Floyd  Vandervort 
Linfield:  Jacob  Trinley  &  Son 
Lititz :  Elmer  Eby 

Lock  Haven:  E. E.Weniz  &  Son 
Macungie: 

D.  D.  Fritch  Milling  Co. 
M  ehoopany :  Kintner  MillingCo. 
Midway: 

D.  G.  Bamford  Milling  Co. 
Montoursville:  Herman  Keebler 
Mt.  Joy:  Reist  Seed  Co. 

Muncy:  City  Flouring  Mills 

Monsey  Milling  Co. 
Nazareth:  Flory  Milling  Co. 

Newberry:  Lycoming  Mills 

Northampton: 

R.  A.  Smith  Milling  Co. 
Paoli :  Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Phoenixville: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Salladasburg:  M.  S.ThomasCo. 
Scotland:  Isaao  Horst 

Towanda:  Dayton  Milling  Co. 
Tunkhannock:  Brown  &  Fasset 
Ulster:  H.  O.  Ayer 

Warren:  Warren  City  Mills 

Wellsboro:  R.  J.  Dunham 

West  Chester: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
West  Willow: 

West  W'illow  Farmers  Ass’n. 
Willow  Street :  H.  S.  Hunsecker 
Wyalusing:  Welles  Milling  Co. 


WORLD’S  LOWEST  PRICED  QUALITY  HOME 


WE  PAY 


FREIGHT 


Buy  direct  from 
Mill.  Save  $200 
to  $800.  Price 
includes  all 
lumber  readi- 
cut,  millwork, 
windows,  doors, 
interior  woodwork,  hardware,  roofing,  glass,  nails, 
paints,  varnish  and  stains.  We  pay  freight. 
BUILD  IT  YOURSELF.  ALADDIN’S  READI-CUTi; 
System  saves  labor  costs  and  lumber  waste.  Com¬ 
plete  plans  for  quick,  easy  erection. 

SUMMER  COTTAGES — *230 — UP 

CDCIT  PoGIntf  shows  many  designs  in  newest  type 
"  uuldlUg  Homes,  Summer  Cottages  and 

Automobile  Trailer  Coaches.  Send  coupon  for  it  today. 
Address  the  nearest  office.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  577. 

ALADDIN  CO.  Bey  City,  IMich.,  or  Portland,  Oregon 


ALADDIN 

5-ROOM  HOME 

Shipped  Anywhere 

ALUMINUM  PROTECTED  LUMBER 

. . . .  v 

-  MAIL  THIS  COUPON-ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE  ; 
j  The  ALADDIN  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich,  or  Portland,  Ore.  ; 

-  Send  free,  new  Catalog,  No.  577.  J 

J  Name _  I 

■ 

I  Street - - —  - 

■ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  man  representing  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Travelers’  Association,  National 
Headquarters,  Taylor-Finney  Bldg.,  1638- 
40-42  North  Taylor  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
called  in  reference  to  sending  me  tourists. 
I  have  my  tourist  sign  hanging  out.  He 
told  us  the  good  it  would  be  to  us 
and  how  many  tourists  his  associa¬ 
tion  could  send  for  the  sum  of 
810,  which  would  also  pay  for  my  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  emblem  to  display  out¬ 
side  of  my  tourist  sign.  In  his  talk  he 
said  it  only  costs  $13.50  to  belong  to  the 
association  a  whole  year,  I  thought  the 
$10  was  a  part  of  the  $13.50.  Now  I 
find,  after  he  had  gone,  my  receipt  calls 
for  $10,  and  the  balance,  $13.50,  to  be 
paid  when  the  emblem  comes  to  our  local 
Post  Office.  Can  you  inform  me  if  this 
association  is  on  the  square?  The  repre¬ 
sentative  also  informed  that  only  one  in 
a  town  can  belong  to  this  association. 

New  Jersey.  m.  p. 

The  association  explains  that  the  terms 
are  clearly  written  in  their  contract  and 
there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  it  or 
deviation  from  it.  They  write : 

“Agreements  are  made  to  be  fulfilled — 
not  to  he  discarded  at  will  by  one  party, 
to  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  the  other. 
Then  to  ask  a  third  party  to  pull  her 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  is  the  height  of 
impropriety.  Already  our  cost  has  been 
more  than  $10,  the  amount  she  paid  to 
cover  entrance  fee  and  administration 
cost.” 

Concerns  selling  through  agents  and 
getting  signed  contracts  fail  to  take  into 
consideration  the  natural  exaggeration  of 
all  salesmen,  the  haste  urged  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer  for  one  reason  or  another  to  sign 
the  contract  at  once,  and  the  possible  de¬ 
liberate  failure  in  many  instances  to  give 
the  customer  time  to  read  the  contract. 
The  important  parts  are  usually  in  fine 
print.  The  entrance  fee,  administrative 
cost,  emblem  and  membership  fee  at 
$23.50,  we  regard  as  high  for  the  privi¬ 
leges  offered.  Usually  the  original  amount 
paid  the  agent  covers  his  commission  and, 
unless  the  balance  is  paid,  the  company 
has  no  remuneration  for  devising  the 
plan — hence  there  desire  to  collect  on  the 
signed  contract.  AVe  repeat  again — sign 
no  contracts  or  papers  of  any  kind  with¬ 
out  full  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  contents.  Delays  will  not  hurt  you. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine 
for  at  least  10  years.  You  saved  me 
money  when  I  wrote  you  about  Lehigh 
Packing  idea.  I  followed  your  advice.  I 
want  your  opinion  on  this  matter :  Great 
Eastern  Poultry  Farms,  018  AY.  Lacka- 
wanna  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  sells  heavy 
chicks  for  $11.50  a  100,  and  agree  to  buy 
back  all  broilers  at  from  20  to  25c  per 
pound  at  my  farm,  taken  in  their  trucks. 
What  is  your  opinion?  H.  S. 

New  York. 

We  do  not  favor  any  plan  that  con¬ 
templates  buying  back  the  product, 
whether  it  is  chickens,  rabbits,  frogs, 
mice,  mushrooms  or  what  have  you.  The 
debacle  of  the  Lehigh  Packing  Company 
has  been  duplicated  many  times. 

I  saw  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
about  James  Morgan  Corbett,  a  security 
salesman.  He  also  sold  Oklahoma  oil  se¬ 
curities  in  this  neighborhood,  taking  in 
exchange  for  them  oil  royalties  that  were 
producing  more  than  twice,  almost  three 
times,  as  much  as  the  ones  received  in 
exchange  from  him.  He  said  that  what 
they  had  were  hot  oil  and  that  when  the 
government  stopped  bootlegging  they 
would  not  get  much  ;  also  they  were  near¬ 
ly  at  their  end  of  production.  AATe  are 
not  getting  half  of  what  he  said  we 
would  get.  Have  written  him  several 
times  and  every  time  he  promises  he 
would  be  around  to  see  us  in  a  short  time, 
always  giving  an  excuse,  but  never  puts 
in  an  appearance.  He  said  he  would  sell 
them  any  time  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
them  for  much  more  than  we  paid  for 
them.  AArould  be  very  thankful  for  any 
aid  which  you  might  give  us.  The  last 
letter  I  wrote  he  did  not  answer.  A.  x. 

New  York. 

AAre  publish  this  experience  merely  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  caution.  Com¬ 
plaints  of  this  kind  should  be  sent  to  the 
Division  of  Securities,  New  York.  They 
may  be  able  to  stop  the  practice  or  at 
least  apprehend  the  offender  as  they  did 
in  Connecticut. 


I  have  Montgomery  Oil  and  Gas  Co. 
stock  which  belonged  to  my  father  before 
his  death.  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  they  are  of  any  value.  They  are  some 
years  back.  x.  M.  j. 

New  York. 

The  term  of  existence  of  the  charter  of 
this  company  expired  in  1924  and  we  can 
find  no  record  or  market  for  the  stock  at 
this  time,  and  no  value  that  we  can  trace. 


In  1924  I  executed  a  bond  and  mort¬ 
gage  on  my  property.  Later  I  sold  the 
property  to  a  party  who  bought  subject 
to  the  mortgage.  The  mortgage  became 
due  in  1927  and,  without  my  consent,  the 
mortgagee  and  the  owner  agreed  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  for  five  years.  Now  the  mort¬ 
gagee  plans  to  foreclose  and  claims  that 
I  am  still  liable  on  the  bond  for  any 
deficiency  between  the  present  value  of 
the  property  and  the  amount  due  under 
the  mortgage.  Can  he  make  good  on  this 
claim?  J.  J.  M. 

New  York. 

Under  New  York  law,  where  a  mort¬ 
gagor  sells  his  property  subject  to  the 
mortgage,  the  land  itself  is  thereafter  con¬ 
sidered  the  primary  fund  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  mortgage  and  the  mortgagor 
assumes  the  role  of  a  surety.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  if  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  agrees 
later  with  the  new  owner  to  extend  the 
date  of  maturity  without  the  consent  of 
the  original  mortgagor,  the  latter  is 
usually  held  to  be  relieved  of  any  liability 
for  a  deficiency  provided  he  can  prove 
that  on  the  date  of  the  original  maturity, 
the  land  was  worth  more  than  the  mort¬ 
gage  debt.  Such  proof  will  show  that 
through  no  fault  of  the  mortgagor,  the 
land  value  decreased  below  the  mortgage 
debt  and  for  this  decrease  he  cannot  be 
held  responsible. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  L.  B.  Stoll  came 
to  me  and  wanted  to  buy  some  poultry. 
He  said  that  he  had  been  sent  by  a  friend 
of  mine.  He  was  supposedly  employed 
by  the  Farmers'  Produce  Commission  Co., 
in  Philadelphia.  I  let  him  have  springers, 
hens  and  geese,  and  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  since.  I  waited  for  a  while 
and  then  called  the  commission  house. 
They  said  he  didn't  work  for  them,  but 
that  they  had  done  business  with  him  and 
had  paid  him  for  the  chickens,  c.  G.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Farmers’  Produce  Commission  Co. 
report  that  L.  B.  Stoll  was  never  in  their 
employ,  but  that  lie  delivered  two  small 
shipments  to  them  which  they  handled 
on  consignment  and  paid  him  with  a 
check  which  was  cashed,  but  they  do  not 
have  his  address  and  we  cannot  locate 
him. 

About  a  year  ago  an  agent  came  to  my 
home  with  one  of  our  church  workers 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  Tiny 
Tower  and  several  other  papers.  By  tak¬ 
ing  this  paper  for  three  years  you  could 
get  same  for  $2  and  the  church  would 
get  a  certain  amount  of  this.  AATe  took 
the  Tiny  Tower  for  three  years,  paying 
the  agent  $2,  which  was  the  price.  AAre 
received  this  paper  for  a  short  time,  then 
it  failed  to  come  any  more.  AATe  wrote  to 
one  or  two  different  addresses  but  have 
failed  to  get  any  reply.  Two  others  in¬ 
cluding  otir  school  took  this  paper  and 
they,  too,  have  failed  to  receive  theirs. 
Could  you  look  this  up  for  us?  I  en¬ 
close  a  leaf  taken  from  a  Tiny  Totcer 
giving  several  addresses.  I  feel  others 
should  be  advised  if  the  concern  does  not 
live^  up  to  its  bargain.  L.  w.  E. 

New  York. 

The  Tower  Magazines,  Inc.,  give  ad¬ 
dresses  at  Chicago,  Ilk,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  and  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  At 
the  latter  address  the  telephone  is  discon¬ 
tinued.  No  reply  is  received  to  letters 
to  the  company.  The  Tower  Publishing 
Co.,  whose  publications  were  formerly 
sold  by  TVoolworth  stores,  went  into 
bankruptcy  in  September,  1935,  and  we 
understand  receivership  proceedings  are 
still  pending,  but  the  publication  of  the 
magazine  has  been  suspended.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  gives  no  information  as  to  Avhether 
publication  will  ever  be  resumed,  or  re¬ 
funds  made  to  those  subscribers  whose 
subscriptions  have  not  expired,  or  what 
the  future  plans  are.  AVe  have  a  number 
of  similar  complaints. 


Last  year  the  Binghamton  Seed  Com¬ 
pany's  agent,  Jason  Meade  of  Owego.  N. 
Y.,  came  here  for  an  order  of  seed.  I  or¬ 
dered  $15.43  worth  of  seed  and  got  it. 
The  corn  looked  like  chicken  feed,  and  as 
I  had  samples  from  two  other  places  I 
decided  to  test  them  all.  The  germina¬ 
tion  of  Binghamton  company  was  50  per 
cent,  while  the  other  was  87  and  98  per 
cent.  Then  I  took  a  second  test  and  the 
Binghamton  ran  around  73.  I  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  agent.  He  asked  me 
to  run  a  third  test.  This  ran  about  the 
same.  I  then  reported  to  him  and  he 
said  he  would  come  after  the  seed  and 
see  about  an  adjustment.  I  asked  him 
several  times  later  if  he  had  got  an  ad¬ 
justment  and  he  said  no,  but  would.  I 
have  written  them  three  letters  without 
reply  of  any  kind.  Is  there  any  way  of 
getting  my  money?  I  have  had  seed  of 
them  for  several  years  and  all  I  sowed 
was  satisfactory.  a.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Binghamton  Seed  Company  make 
no  response  to  our  demands  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  still  unsettled.  AATe  put  the  history 
of  this  transaction  on  record. 
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.  ^  LESS  ROUP 
AND  COLDS 


That’s  what  CLO-TRATE 
in  your  starting  mash 
will  mean  for  you.  For 
CLO-TRATE,  used  at  the 
recommended  level,  insures 
an  abundance  of  the  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D. 

This  is  important.  CLO-TRATE’S  ade¬ 
quate  vitamin  A  means  lower  mortality, 
less  cold,  roup,  bronchitis,  etc.,  and  faster 
growth.  And  CLO-TRATE’S  vitamin  D 
insures  strong  leg  and  breast  bones. 

For  healthy,  profitable  hens  tomorrow, 
use  mashes  containing  CLO-TRATE  today. 

HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FIND  OUT  WHY 
SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  MONEY  MAKERS 


ALL  STANDARD 
VARIETIES 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
N.  H.  Reds 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rock* 
White  Rocks 
Sex  Linked  Cockerel* 
and  Pullets 
Red  Rock  Broiler 
Cross 

White  Wyandotte* 
Started  Chicks 


Nock's  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  not  ordinary  chicks! 

They  are  the  kind  that  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  profits. 

That’s  w  h  y  more  than 
7,000,000  have  been  sold  to 
satisfied  poultrymen  since 
1929.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  from  liand-culled  stock 
bred  for  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  50,000  breeders 
blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by 
Md.  Live  Stock  &  Sanitary 
Service.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  electrically  hatched  Tin¬ 
der  strictest  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions;  they  are  rigidly  inspected  before  shipment 
to  make  sure  you  get  strong,  vigorous  chicks 
ready  for  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity. 
Don’t  take  chances  with  your  chicks  this  year — 
make  sure  they  pay  you  a  profit — order  SNO-HIL 
CHICKS  from  the  LARGEST  STATE  BLOOD- 
TESTED  HATCHERY  IN  MARYLAND. 

Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  price  list. 
164  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•  SuHt/SnUUi'  IntflJUL  • 


HATCH  ERIES 


C/ieA^efu  ya£C&ii  Ctu/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rocks _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWI)  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  pickouts  ‘  in  pullets. 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HABIPTOS,  Box  K,  Pittstown,  N.  i. 

^fTJl  1.1.11  .1 


/  HUBBARD'S  \ 

(Ptofit-dibMl 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


YOU,  TOO,  can  make  bigger  poultry  profits  if 
you  select  chicks  of  balanced  breeding.  For  18 
years  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  havebeen  scien¬ 
tifically  developed  with  an 
8  Point  Program  with  the 
sole  idea  of  making  more 
money  for  poultrymen. 

Not  a  single  tr apnested 
pedigreed  bird  is  ever  sold. 

Every  Hubbard  chick  you 
buy  is  free  from  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.  D.)t  is  big¬ 
bodied,  inheriting  rugged 
health  and  vitality.  They 
grow  fast,  provide  early  in¬ 
come,  and  stand  up  under 
heavy  egg  production. 

Mail  coupon  for  a  copy 
of  our  free  money-making 
catalog.  Full  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast,  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full 
Fea  t  h  e  fin  g 

6  Early  Maturity 


HuMrarJ  Farms 


Schweglers  TH°ERffARYEDCHICKS 


Customer -Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big,  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
high  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 
Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Record*  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  R.  I.,  N.  3.,  Me. — up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen, 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood-tested 
breeder  quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 207  Northampton,  Buffalo. N.Y 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electrio  incubators. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R.  I.  Beds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.OO  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  bv  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $9  per  100;  $43  per  500:  $85 
per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 


Marvin  F.  Moll  Kleinfeltersviue.Pa 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MODI  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUV  ! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering;  Growth;  Low  Mortality. 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  ROP  matings  100%  state-tested-accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R  7,  NORWICH,  Conn. 

TAKT  NftTIfT  Richfield  hatchery’s 

1  rYI\L<  U  I  ILL  Quality  Chick* — Antigen  Test 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.00  8.00  40  00  80 

Asst’d  Breeds  .  3.15  6.30  31.50  63^ 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns,  $8—100;  Grade  A  Rocks  A 
Beds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

-SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS- 

From  New  England  bred  B.  W.  D.  clean  flocks.  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  cross-bred  cockerels 
and  pullets.  Hatches  every  week.  100%  live  delivery. 
Adjustment  on  losses  up  to  two  weeks. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Flngar,  .  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WEADER’S 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 

-  _  TESTED  - 

Bar.  &  W.  Rock*,  Red*.  W.  Wyand.,  Buff 
Orps.,  W.  &.  Blk.. Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas,  W. 
&  Buff  Leghorns.  All  breeders  BWD  tested. 
100%  live  dal  guar.  All  first-quality  chicks. 
Write  for  lowP.P.  prices  <St  early  order  dis. 
Weader’*  Elec.  Hatch.,  Bx  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


I 


OHIO  APPROVED  —  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 
exclusively.  Day-old  pullets  and  cockerels.  Matings 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  males.  Folder  free. 

^SHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM  £?  .V""* Kft 


pi  A  Mire  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 

I  1 1  |\  I  ,3  bred.  Make  10-lb.  Cockerels  6  mo. 

Cat,  free.  GOSHEN  POULT R Y^FAR M^' Go^ifon,  tVd. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

for  21  years.  DATIDjM.  HAMMOND  .  COrtlond,  N.  S 

Birds  Selling 
at  Grown-up 
Prices  ! 

See  Rural  New-Yorker  for  squabs  under  N  Y 
Wholesale  Markets  (also  Retail).  High  figures 
are  for  Royal  Squabs.  To  learn  details  for  raising  these 
top  market  baby  birds  send  stamp  for  hook  to— 

E.  RICE  205  Howard  Street,  MELROSE,  MASS 


BABY 


WALPOLE.  N.H. 


(At  Uut  •  •  A  GUIDE  for 
PRODUCTION  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 

Poultry  Guide 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Proft.L.  F .  Payne, H.M.  Scott 

^HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
.  _  „  culling  and  flock  selection  — sets 

a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  —  Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hene 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  —  Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  — How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Vi.  30th  St..  New  York  City 


FREE 


i  THIS  VALUABLE! 

i  CATALOG  . 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Please  mail  a  free  copy  of  your  1936  catalog. 

Name _ . 

Address - - 

City.. _ State _ _ ... 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 


BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


•  • 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


nil  IDirC  Guaranteed  male  singers,  beautiful 
I  ANAnlLiI  colors.  Every  bird  raised  and  train- 
IjlllumiiJU  <,<)  on  our  own  farm.  Finest  breed¬ 
ing  pairs.  Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  invited. 

SHADY  REST  CANARY  FARM.  Box  38,  Deans,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM 

FOR  SALE ! 

PRICE  REASONABLE  —  FINANCING  ARRANGED 

One  hundred  eight  acres.  Modern  buildings  with 
water  and  electricity;  capacity  for  twenty  thousand 
chicks,  eight  thousand  layers.  Forty-flve  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  For  details  write — 

SECURITY  TRUST  COMPANY,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


320  ACRES,  near  Albany,  %  level,  productive.  Grade 
A  barn,  75  capacity,  electricity,  nuining  water,  three 
houses,  orchard,  silos,  concrete  road,  schools  near  bus 
line.  $12,000,  $3,000  down,  or  $10,000  cash. 

FRANK  DRUMM,  NIVERVILLE,  New  York. 


FRESH  EGGS  WANTED 

Farmers,  Poultrymen:  Write  us  for  tags  and  Shipping  in¬ 
structions.  We  need  fresh  eggs  every  week.  Largest  fresh 
egg  distributors,  established  1910.  Payment  in  24  hours. 

KRENRICH-BRITTEN  CO.,  INC., 

177  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

to  GEORGE  SCHAEFER  &  SONS.  Inc. 
2391  12th  Avenue  New  York  City 

Daily  Payment— Shipping  Tag*  on  IteqneKt — Established  1885 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 
8**8  Greenwich  8t.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


DATTCDIFC  Edison  non-acid  Btorage  Battenea 
I»AI  lEIVlLO  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed 

Chewing,  Smoking  or  Cigarette  Tobacco,  five  pounds 
$1.00,  Ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe  and  bos 
cigars  free. 


/GUARANTEED  Best  Chewing  or  Smoking  Leaf-Five 

pounds  $J.OO,  ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received,  Pipe 
and  box  Cigars  free.  SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 


BEES 


—good  sideline,  pleasure,  profit. 
Send  $1.00  for  one  year  sub 
seription  and  190  page  book 
“First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping.”  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


WANTED — Experienced  man  or  boy,  permanent; 

state  experience  and  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT, ED — Farm-hand,  middle-aged,  clean  about 
chores,  dry-hand  thrde  cows,  exceptional  plow- 
er.  team;  ,$15  monthly  year  round,  bed,  board, 
laundry;  work  cold  weather:  fellow,  18,  where 
needed,  farm-raised,  $8;  up  New  York:  only  ad¬ 
vanced  if,  work  warrants  it.  ADVERTISER 
1356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  manage  large  farm 
•consisting  of  purebred  herd,  apple  orchard, 
berries;  milk  produced  is  bottled;  large  acreage 
growing  sufficient  oats,  hay:  numerous  buildings 
with  ample  farm  implements;  house  available 
for  manager;  please  do  not  apply  unless  you 
have  had  practical,  scientific  and  experience  un¬ 
der  modern  methods;  positively  no  consideration 
given  unless  you  are  efficient  executive  with 
successful  record:  only  written  applications  will 
be  considered.  ADVERTISER  1312,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  WHO  understands  dairy-poultry  to  work 
in  a  feed  mill  on  Long  Island:  state  age  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  1361,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  American  woman,  general  house¬ 
work,  conveniences,  country;  good  home,  small 
Wages.  ADVERTISER  1362,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farming  on 
small  farm;  must  be  sober,  drive  car;  good 
home  preferable  to  large  wages.  RAY  DEAM- 
ER.  Stephentown,  Rensselear  County,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  not  necessarily 
experienced,  permanent;  references;  modern 
house,  two  adults;  $15-$20  monthly.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  EXPERIENCED,  pleasant  ap¬ 
pearance,  7-room  apartment,  2  adults,  boy 
seven  years:  $30  month.  MRS.  GRAFFMAN,  226 
West  97th  St.,  New  York. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  willing  to  do  chores  and 
help  around  poultry  farm;  good  home  and 
board  with  owner,  small  wages  to  start:  state 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
1367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  FOND  of  children,  general 
housework,  light  laundry;  permanent  position; 
one  child;  state  salary.  DR.  ROBERT 
TSCHORN,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Houseworker  and  cook  to  care  for 
small  family;  room  with  bath;  residence  in 
Westbury,  Long  Island;  in  writing,  state  age, 
experience  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
1379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  vole  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  ItIVER,  CONN. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed, 

8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  PhcteSer.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


DA7AD  BLADES,  15— 2SC.  75— #1.  State  type. 
•»  /A  Mm  Pw  Guaranteed.  Kirby  Co.,  E.  Chatham.  N.  Y, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 

number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


AVANTED — Couple,  white,  to  cook  in  restaurant, 
work  in  general,  must  be  good  plain  cooks  and 
capable;  (no  children);  good  references  required; 
no  liquor.  ADVERTISER  1318,  care  Rural  New- 
A'orker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  UNDER  50;  two  adults,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  enclose  photo.  BOX  187, 
Smithtowu  Branch,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— Young  man  who  will  stick,  retail 
dairy  farm;  $15  per  month  up.  ADA'ERTISER 
1334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— Capable  working  superintendent  es¬ 
tablished  certified  milk  farm,  up-to-date,  pro¬ 
ducing  feeds,  retailing  milk,  disease-free,  self- 
supporting  herd;  guaranteed  monthly  drawing  ac¬ 
count  against  participation  in  results;  active 
workers  interested  in  permanent  security  and 
advancement  in  ideal  conditions  apply  in  confi¬ 
dence  with  full  -particulars.  ADVERTISER  1342, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man,  general  work  modern 
dairy  farm;  tractor  experience  preferred; 
initiative  appreciated;  send  references.  NA- 
KOMA  FARMS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


FARM-RAISED  BOY,  handy,  willing,  for  poul¬ 
try  farm;  write,  stating  wages  expected. 
VICTOR  HERR,  R.  I).  2,  Norristown,  l’a. 


AVANTED — Young  couple  immediately,  to  man¬ 
age  small  New  Jersey  farm;  man  experienced 
poultry  and  garden;  wife,  cooking;  two  in 
family:  give  full  information  and  wages  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  1347,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Man  and  wife,  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  45,  to  work  on  large  estate  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland;  man  must  he  excel¬ 
lent  farmer  and  take  charge  of  all  planting  and 
stock;  woman  must  he  good  cook  and  take 
charge  of  mansion  house;  salary  $40  per  month, 
including  room  and  board  for  couple  and  in 
addition  20%  of  all  profits  of  farm;  farm  has 
all  modern  conveniences  and  equipment;  couple 
must  be  Americans  with  good  education  and  ap¬ 
pearance;  no  children,  but  might  consider  cou¬ 
ple  with  one  grown  son  or  daughter;  in  reply 
state  all  particulars.  ROOM  702,  49  Wall  St., 
New  York  City. 


COUPLE  FOR  FARM,  private  estate;  woman, 
expert  cook,  efficient  housekeeper ;  man,  un¬ 
derstands  gardens,  chickens,  chauffeur,  farming; 
both  country  born,  ADVERTISER  1351,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARCH  FIRST,  assistant  gardener,  farmer, 
married;  wages  $60  per  month  to  start,  cot¬ 
tage,  unfurnished,  fuel;  give  full  particulars 
hrst  letter,  nationality,  age,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  family;  AVestern  Long  Island.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  COUPLE,  no  children;  man  care  two 
,  'torses,  two  cows,  calf,  furnace,  general  farm- 
|n§;  woman,  general  housework,  wait  on  table, 
laundry  by  machinery;  must  he  agreeable,  other 
help;  write  Stating. age,  reference  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  answers  to  this  ad.  were  accidently  de¬ 
stroyed;  please  reply  again.  BOX  12,  Milford, 


COUPLE — Cook,  houseworker;  man,  handy,  tools, 
around  grounds;  Long  Island;  starting  $25 
month;  references,  description.  ADArERTISER 
1370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  married,  no  children;  fur¬ 
niture  not  necessary ;  $40  month,  home,  milk, 
eggs,  etc.,  and  single  farmer,  $20  month,  hoard; 
both  expert  cow-men,  poultrymen,  handy;  refer¬ 
ences;  Middletown,  N.  Y. ;  15  cows;  all  informa¬ 
tion  first  letter.  GEDAT,  931  Fox  St..  P.ronx, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  herdsman  for  Jerseys; 

also  man  for  general  farm  work;  no  liquor; 
state  age  and  wages  expected.  P.  O.  BOX  255, 
Jvinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  A  single,  middle-aged  herdsman; 

must  thoroughly  understand  care  of  Guernseys; 
references  required;  state  wages.  ADA'ERTISER 
J3S1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOME  FOR  worthy  woman  middle-aged  and 
son  15,  or  for  either  boy  or  woman;  pleasing 
country  environment;  permanent.  ADA'ERTIS¬ 
ER  1369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COOK,  steady  work,  3  adults, 
no  laundry;  six  rooms  with  all  modern  im¬ 
provements;  $20  monthly,  room  and  board. 
FAIRWAY  POULTRY  RANCH,  Coram.  L.  I„ 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  EXPERT  milker,  interested  in  A.  R. 

work;  $50  and  board.  PLEASANT  PLAINS 
FARM.  Annapolis,  Aid. 


AVANTED  ON  MODERN  dairy  farm,  Northwest¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  experienced  farm-hand,  35- 
45,  married,  no  children;  must  understand  all 
farm  machinery,  including  tractor,  good  team¬ 
ster  and  milker;  wages  $55  per  month  and  un¬ 
furnished  living  quarters  with  bath;  also  single 
man,  30-40,  wages  $32  per  month  and  board; 
in  each  case  give  in  detail  experience,  age, 
height,  weight,  state  habits,  give  references  as 
to  character  and  ability.  ADA'ERTISER  1375, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-aere  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN,  SAVEDISH,  married,  all  around 
experience,  registered  stock,  certified  milk, 
mastitis,  Graham  school ;  references.  ADA’ER- 

T1SER  1316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  manager,  herdsman,  creamery- 
man,  cheese-maker;  single,  educated,  with 
farm  hand  tools,  wishes  responsible  position  pay¬ 
ing  $50  per  month  and  hoard;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  EXPERT  manager,  farm,  estate,  all 
branches;  share  profits.  ADA’ERTISER  1329, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  SIAN,  educated,  experienced,  desires 
position  with  dependable  poultryman:  East¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  1345, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWISS  MAN,  22,  wishes  a  position  on  clean 
dairy;  can  milk  15  cows;  state  wages  in  first 
letter.  SAVISS  FARM,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  with  family,  wants  poultry  work; 

some  experience.  DALE  MERSHON,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Springboro,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  single  edu¬ 
cated,  intelligent,  trustworthy,  reliable,  wishes 
position  as  manager  on  small  poultry  farm  with 
nice  family;  will  be  free  in  April;  excellent, 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  1348,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  EXPERIENCED  fruit  and  dairy 
farmer,  desires  position  first  April  to  operate 
a  farm;  wages,  rent  or  shares;  has  some  help. 
ADV'ERTISER  1350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  foreman  or  herdsman,  mar¬ 
ried,  life  experience,  excellent  references, 
Grade  A  or  certified:  wages  or  percentage.  AN¬ 
THONY  CONKLIN,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARD  manager,  agricul¬ 
tural  school  graduate,  10  years’  experience. 
ADVERTISER  1353,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN,  single,  age  35, 
competent  worker,  with  varied  poultry  experi¬ 
ence  on  commercial  plants,  desires  to  locate  with 
successful  poultry  farm  where  conscientious, 
efficient  work  is  desired;  wages  very  reasonable. 
ADA’ERTISER  1354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  on. small  farm  or  estate  by 
single  American,  forty-five,  clean,  willing 
worker;  Protestant:  can  milk,  drive  team;  ref¬ 
erences.  Apply  GREEN,  Box  64,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  AVITH  daughter  (14),  eco¬ 
nomical  cook  and  baker;  understands  canning, 
also  good  saleswoman;  can  run  car;  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  farm.  ADA'ERTISER  1355,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOY,  16,  AVISHES  position  on  farm  or  estate. 
J.  de  A'RIES,  329  Totowa  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER  wants  work  on 
farm  or  estate.  J.  SMITH,  168  Bergen  Blvd., 
Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


TWO  WOMEN,  young,  Americans,  caretakers, 
charge  poultry  farm;  experienced.  CURLEY, 
153  East  31st  St.,  New  York. 


HEAD  GARDENER,  married,  34,  on  estate;  23 
years’  experience  vegetable  growing,  green¬ 
house.  lawns,  trees;  European  training. 
MAITLES,  1496  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  position  poultry  farm, 
shares;  life  experience.  ADVERTISER  1380, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  YOUNG,  reliable,  experienced,  desire 
position  with  private  estate,  resort  or  camp; 
man  suitable,  handy-man,  clerk,  gardener,  care¬ 
taker;  lady  as  hostess,  maid,  nursery.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  23  YEARS  large  scale  expe¬ 
rience,  active,  practical,  honest  worker;  no 
liquor,  tobacco;  excellent  references.  BOX  387, 
Concord,  N.  H. 


POULTRYMAN.  MARRIED,  10  years  solid  expe¬ 
rience  in  breeding,  production;  real  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  1373.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COOK,  nurse,  chauffeuse,  ex¬ 
perienced,  refined;  country  or  town;  kindly 
give  details  and  wages  offered.  ADVERTISER 
1374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  19,  several  months  farming 
experience,  wants  work  on  a  poultry  or  dairy 
farm.  ADA'ERTISER  1376,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


$25  ACRE — 714  to  914 -acre  plots,  wooded  land, 
no  swamp,  good  road,  for  poultry,  gardening; 
terms:  also  9-acre  farm,  9-room  house,  near 
beautiful  lake,  State  park,  hard  road,  for  Sum¬ 
mer  roomers,  roadside  market,  poultry,  garden¬ 
ing:  $2,850,  $700  cash,  terms.  SAFRANEK,  R.  4, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  8-room  house,  mod¬ 
ern  improvements;  barn,  wagon  house,  2  hen¬ 
houses.  2  brooder  houses,  large  incubator.  F.  B. 
VAN  ALSTYNE,  Kinderliook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  modern  dairy  farm,  ca¬ 
pacity  forty  head  or  more;  references  fur¬ 
nished.  H.  P.  GANTNIER,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


11  ACRES,  7-ROOM  house,  garage,  basement 
barn,  improved  for  poultry,  chicken  house; 
improved  road;  fruit;  running  stream;  gas  and 
oil  business;  immediate  possession,  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock.  ADVERTISER  1344,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SOUTH  JERSEY  farm  for  sale,  56  acres,  31 
good  truck  land,  25  woods;  bungalow  with 
cellar,  furnace,  electric;  barn,  poultry-houses; 
mile  from  Delaware  Bay;  good  market  at  near¬ 
by  Summer  resorts;  excellent  for  turkey  or 
chicken  raising:  price  $2,500.  E.  BUCH,  Green 
Creek,  Cape  May  County,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  cheap;  part  cash. 
LILLIE  MARTIN.  R.  D.  1,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  small  New  York  farm, 
with  option  of  buying.  ADA’ERTISER  1349, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILLING  TO  BUY  farm,  with  or  without 
stock:  send  full  details,  also  directions  to 
reach  farm  by  auto  from  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1359.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


25  ACRES.  HUNTERDON  County,  suitable  Sum¬ 
mer  residence,  year  round  home,  boarding, 
chicken  farm;  high  elevation.  New  York  neigh¬ 
bors.  1*2  hours  from  New  York  City.  ARTHUR 
AVICHT,  324  Stiles  St.,  Vauxhall,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 135-aere  farm,  dairy,  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment.  ACKERMAN  &  KIRCHNER, 
New  York.  Atlantic  City  Blvd.,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  118-acre  farm,  with  house, 
large  barn;  reasonable.  MRS.  G.  CORSON, 
Califon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Rent,  buy,  cheap,  abandoned  farm, 
Schoharie  section.  ADA'ERTISER  1360,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  a  small  farm  in  or  near 
village.  ADA’ERTISER  1364,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


42  ACRES,  BEST  strawberry  soil,  10  minutes 
Lake  Ontario,  four  miles  from  thriving  city; 
lovely  old  colonial  house;  rent  reasonable  to 
couple  able  to  work  same  or  shares;  references. 
ADVERTISER  1366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  old  established  business 
property,  44  years  under  one  successful  man¬ 
agement  in  selling  farmers’  supplies;  very  low 
price,  very  easy  terms;  filling  station  included; 
new  profitable  business  can  be  added,  extensive 
market;  profits  should  be  limited  only  by  op¬ 
erator’s  ability  and  capital.  BOX  657,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 264  acres,  good  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  also  would  make  excellent  place  for 
country  home;  fine  views  from  farm,  not  far 
from  lake,  game  frequently  seen.  D.  M.  SAF- 
FORD,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


149  ACRES  FOR  SALE,  good  soil,  running  wa¬ 
ter,  125-foot  basement  barn,  stock,  tools,  new 
tractor;  on  improved  roads.  II.  HOAVARD,  R.  3, 
Clifton  Springs,  X.  Y. 


150-ACRE  FARM,  19-room  house,  with  improve¬ 
ments;  good  barn;  40  acres  of  pine  and  oak 
timber;  %  mile  on  concrete  road  from  educa¬ 
tional  center  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.;  for  particulars 
write  FREDERICK  I).  0RR.  (Administrator) 
R.  D.  3.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  to  settle  estate:  3  miles  from 
Middletown,  N.  Y.:  190  acres,  12-room  house, 
2  tenant  houses,  barn  for  40  cows,  water,  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  golf  links  %  mile;  borders  on  AA’all- 
kill  River;  $13,000  cash.  ORANGE  COUNTY 
TRUST  COMPANY,  Executor,  Middletown, 
I  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm.  30  acres  or  over,  good  build¬ 
ings  and  land.  ADOLPH  POSNER,  831  Nos¬ 
trand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SALE — Creamery,  between  Allentown  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  established  business,  in  good  running 
order;  good  opportunity  for  ohe  who  understands 
the  business.  ADVERTISER  1371,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Butcher  shop,  good  location,  with 
apartment:  New  York  vicinity.  L.  DEKANY, 
22-30  42nd  St.,  Astoria,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

200-ACRE  FARM,  price  $10,000.  E.  A.  HOAV- 
ARI).  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  TO  RENT  dairy,  general  farm,  stock, 
equipment:  cash  or  shares:  option  buying. 
FRANK  LOBDELL,  Abseeon.  N.  J. 

9S  ACRES,  STATE  highway  Jersey;  dairy,  stock, 
machinery.  ADArEItTISER  1372,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

100-ACRE  FARM  for  sale  on  State  road,  4  miles 
from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  electricity;  particu¬ 
lars.  MRS.  A,  SIBEL,  R.  D.  3,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges 
or  grapefruit,  not  artificially  colored,  de¬ 
livered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per  bushel. 
THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 

PURE  VERMONT  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.10,  2 
5-pound  pails  $2,  postpaid.  Health  sweet  for 
children  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury. 
Vermont. 

GOOD  PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  soft 
sugar  $1.50  per  5-lb.  pail;  delivered  third 
zone.  SCHUYLER  AVINSLOAV,  Stony  Creek. 

N.  Y. 

HONEY — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2-$L 80,  6-$4.30;  buckwheat  1  pail  85c,  2-$1.60, 
6-$3.75;  all  postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer. 
N.  Y. 

FIVE  POUND  PAIL  extra  fancy  honey  $1  post¬ 
paid;  six  pails  $5.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS. 
Buckland,  Mass. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  white  $5,  amber  $4.20,  buck¬ 
wheat  $4.20,  28  lbs.  white  $2.50,  not  prejiaid; 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  $1.50:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  A  No.  1,  $1.85  per  gal¬ 
lon.  ADRIAN  S.  BOLTON,  Burlington  Flats, 

N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar  $1.45,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 

FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-lb.  can  here  clover  $5. 

buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.45;  honey  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PL’RE  FORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain  fed  hogs,  no  cereal, 
no  water;  5  lbs.  $1.75,  prepaid  third  zone;  satis¬ 
faction  assured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro. 

N.  Y. 

PEANUTS — Farm  stock,  ungraded  in  shell,  $1.25 
bushel;  graded,  shelled  stock,  any  quantity, 
prices  free.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin. 
A'irginia. 

FANCY  HOME  dried  apples,  4  lbs.  $1;  black 
walnut  meats.  2  lbs.  §1.10;  postpaid.  L.  AV. 
DENLINGER,  Clayton,  Ohio. 

BLACK  WALNUT  and  pecan  meats  (small)  2 
lbs.  $1.25;  sliellbark  75c  lb.  GLEN  DALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

CHOICE  BLACK  walnut  kernels.  2  lbs.  $1.15.  5 
lbs.  $2.50,  postpaid.  II.  M.  ARTZ,  AVood- 
stock,  A’irginia. 

A  A  ERA’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid:  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.O.D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  sugar,  5-lb.  pail  $1.40,  10  pails 
$11.25:  best  maple  cream,  40e  lb.  delivered. 
HAROLD  TILLSON,  Morris,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  ItIA  ER  oranges,  tree-ripened,  tree-col¬ 
ored,  direct  from  first-prize  winner  growers  of 
Florida,  $3  bushel  express  prepaid;  marvelous 
flavor,  full  of  juice,  supply  needed  vitamins  in 
AA  inter:  can  assort  with  grapefruit,  tangerines, 
few  kumquats;  write  for  full  price  list;  bonded 
shippers.  CHESTER  GROVES.  City  Point,  Fla. 

Miscellaneous 

COW  AND  HORSE  clippers  sharpened;  enclose 
50e  with  each  set  of  blades  mailed;  factory 
grinding  equipment;  workmanship  guaranteed; 
blades  returned  same  day  received;  established 
1S52.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N.  Sixth  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON. 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

HOOKED  AND  BRAIDED  rug  materials,  wool- 
ens,  stockings,  jerseys  listings;  patterns  on 
burlap;  hooks,  frames;  hand-machines  for  hook¬ 
ing  and  cutting  rags;  plain  burlap  3  feet  to  6 
feet  wide;  free  illustrated  circular  and  price 
list:  fo.rty-fon-  page  book  25  cents. 

FIELD  FORCE  fruit  tree  power  sprayer,  good 
condition,  for  sale.  E.  M.  GUILD,  27  Alturas 
Road,  Spring  Aralley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  cheap,  new  and  used  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Used  garden  tractor,  running  con¬ 
dition,  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  1358,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Tractor  attachment  for  Model  T 
Ford;  state  lowest  price.  BLAKE,  9722  133rd 
Ave.,  Ozone  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WrANTED — Second-hand  ice  tools;  especially  car¬ 
rier  outfit.  ADVERTISER  1377,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Country  Board 

GENTLEMAN,  EMPLOYED  nights,  wants  room 
with  board,  convenient  to  Grand  Central  Ter¬ 
minal.  ADVERTISER  1365,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  t  i  ; 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Distiller’s  Grains 

There  is  a  distillery  in  town  where  I 
can  get  the  slop.  It  is  85  per  cent  rye 
and  15  per  cent  barley.  Is  this  feed  good 
for  cows  and  hogs?  If  so  would  you  have 
to  mix  any  other  feed  to  make  it  better? 
About  how  much  would  you  feed  to  cows? 
They  claim  it  will  produce  more  milk 
when  given  to  cows.  As  I  can  get  the 
contract  to  sell  some,  about  how  much  is 
such  feed  worth  a  gallon?  L.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 

Relative  to  distillery  slop  will  say  it 
is  very  important  to  distinguish  between 
distillery  slop,  strained  or  whole,  and  dis¬ 
tiller's  grains,  wet  or  dry.  You  have 
Stated  the  distillery  slop  is  made  from 
rye  and  barley.  Wet  distiller’s  grains 
have  about  the  same  feed  value  as  corn 
silage,  and  can  he  used  in  place  of  it  in 
the  ration  or  as  a  supplement. 

Distillery  slops,  or  slump,  is  the  watery 
residue  left  from  the  distilling  process. 
The  whole  slop  contains  a  little  less  than 
115  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
per  ton,  and  is  over  90  per  cent  water ; 
the  strained  slop  contains  about  80 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  per 
ton.  However,  they  are  both  high  in  pro¬ 
tein,  averaging  about  25  per  cent  crude 
protein  on  a  digestible  basis.  If  this  slop 
was  fed  to  pigs  or  cattle  it  would  be  best 
to  make  a  slop  with  grain,  using  corn  for 
pigs,  and  a  low-protein  content  feed  for 
cattle. 

Getting  at  the  feeding  value  of  one 
gallon  could  be  done  as  follows :  Corn 
silage  contains  an  average  of  354  pounds 
of  total  digestible  nutrients  in  one  ton, 
figured  at  v$5  per  ton.  these  nutrients  are 
available  at  a  price  of  1.4  cents  per 
pound.  Whole  distillery  slop  contains  112 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients  per 
ton,  which  could  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  silage  at  the  price  quoted,  giving  it  a 
value  for  feeding  of  $1.57.  A  gallon 
would  weigh  about  10  pounds  which 
would  be  worth  .78  of  one  cent  per  gallon. 
Strained  distillery  slop  wofild  be  worth 
only  about  one-lialf  cent  per  gallon  by  a 
similar  process  of  calculation. 

R.  W.  DUCK. 


N.  Y.  State  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders  to  Hold  Sale 

A  sale  of  unusual  interest  to  the  An¬ 
gus  breeders  of  the  country  comes  in  the 
announcement  of  the  Dutchess  County 
(N.  Y.)  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  sale  to  be  held  at  Bethel  Farm, 
Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
March  30,  1936.  Due  to  his  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  Bethel  Farm.  Henry  H.  Jackson, 
Stormville,  N.  Y.,  has  decided  to  disperse 
the  well-known  Homestead  Farm  herd  of 
Angus.  This  herd  Avas  founded  about 
eight  years  ago  on  Briarcliff  bred  cattle, 
and  is  today  one  of  the  leading  herds  of 
the  East.  Additions  at  various  times 
have  been  made  from  the  top  consign¬ 
ments  of  Briarcliff  and  middle  western 
herds  in  the  International  sales. 

The  present  herd  sires,  Briarcliff  Bar^ 
barbarian  8th  was  first-prize  senior  year¬ 
ling  bull  at  the  1934  International  and 
Briarcliff  Barbarian  12th  was  the  first- 
prize  senior  bull  calf  the  same  year. 
There  will  be  about  35  head  of  females 
in  calf  to  these  tAxro  bulls  and  about  10 
head  of  1935  ojien  heifers  that  are  a  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive  lot. 

Briarcliff  Farms  will  consign  six  head 
of  top  selections  of  the  1935  bull  calf 
crop,  every  one  of  which  is  an  outstanding 
herd  bull  prospect.  Other  consignments 
Avill  probably  come  from  the  herds  of 
Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Pine  Plains ;  Senator 
Frederic  H.  Bontecou,  Millbrook :  John 
H.  Baker.  Dover  Plains,  Sehoonlioven 
Farm,  Millbrook ;  Robert  Rymph.  La- 
Grangeville :  and  possibly  a  feAV  other 
herds  will  be  represented. 

The  blood  lines  represented  in  the  sale 
are  the  most  popular  tribes,  and  the  herd 
bulls  represented  are  the  bulls  that  have 
made  such  a  well-known  record  for  Briar¬ 
cliff.  In  the  purchase  of  the  Bethel  herd 
Mr.  Jackson  selected  eight  of  the  chief 
stock  bulls  used  at  Briarcliff  and  due  to 
the  reduced  number  of  coavs  being  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Bethel  herd,  four  of  these 
outstanding  sii’es  Avill  be  -  off  ered  in  this 
auction.  This  sale  should  prove  a  most 
attractive  place  to  secure  foundation  ani¬ 
mals  or  for  Avell-established  herds  to  add 
some  females  of  outstanding  merit. 

The  catalog  Avill  be  ready  for  mailing 
in  due  time.  Those  requesting  a  copy 
should  drop  a  card  immediately  to  Frank 
Richards,  Manager  of  Bethel  Farm,  Inc., 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  R.  W,  duck. 


REAL  ECONOMY  * 


WHEELING  IfiS 


cop-r-loy  HEAVY  ZING  COATING 


^  LONG  LIFE  a LOW  UPKEEP 


This  is  the  farm  fence  for  1936, — 
and  tor  many  years  to  come !  This  is 
the  farm  fence  so  widely  known  as  the 
double  value  fence.  And  for  good  reas¬ 
on.  From  the  standpoint  of  metal  and 
coating  Wheeling  has  produced  a  com¬ 
bination  for  field  wear,  a  union  of 
rugged  COP-R-LOY  durability  and 
heavy  zinc  protection.  In  addition 
Wheeling  Farm  Fence  has  extra  quali¬ 
ty  due  to  superior  loom  facilities  and 
practice  and  to  the  fact  that  pre-testing 
at  the  factory  under  actual  field  con¬ 
ditions  gives  that  final  check  on  work¬ 
manship  which  means  so  much  when 
you  come  to  stretching  up  your  fence. 


zinc  .  .  .  united  weather-wearing 

metals  to  buck  the  elements,  protect 
investment  and  save  you  fencing  re¬ 
pairs.  The  zinc  coating  on  Wheeling 
Farm  Fence  is  by  Wheeling’s  admit¬ 
tedly  superior  galvanizing  processes 
developed  and  perfected  through  con¬ 
tinuous  production  of  galvanized  prod¬ 
ucts  during  more  than  45  years.  Wheel¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  largest  users  of  pure 
zinc.  Wheeling’s  galvanizing  processes 
include  many  exclusive  improvements 
which  contribute  directly  to  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  zinc  coating  you  obtain  on 
Wheeling  Farm  Fence. 


ONLY  WHEELING  FENCE 
GIVES  YOU  GENUINE 
COP-R-LOY  WIRE 

As  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  farm  necessities  in  Amer¬ 
ica  Wheeling  has  learned  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  true  economy  lies  in  the  life 
of  the  product.  So  Wheeling  uses 
COP-R-LOY  exclusively  in  making 
fence  wire, — an  alloy  of  copper  and 
steel, — time  tested  and  today  a  prefer¬ 
ence  in  many  industries  because  it  is 
extra  resistant  to  rust  and  when  pro¬ 
tected  by  galvanizing  insures  a  hardy 
life  to  withstand  the  years.  COP-R-LOY 
is  an  exclusive  product  of  Wheeling  and 
only  Wheeling  Fence  gives  you  gen¬ 
uine  COP-R-LOY  quality. 

WHEELING'S  HEAVY 
ZINC  COATING 

Wheeling  Fence,  the 
fence  for  1936  and  many 
years  to  come,  is,  there¬ 
fore,  genuine  Wheeling 
COP-R-LOY  protected 
by  a  heavy  coating  of  pure  | 


© 

Wheeling 

CORRUGATING  COMPANY 


CONSIDER  THIS  WHEN 
YOU  GET  READY  TO  BUY 
YOUR  FENCING 

There  is  no  divided  responsibility  in 
the  making  of  Wheeling  Fence,  the 
double  value  fence.  Every  single  pro¬ 
cess  is  this  company’s.  This  means 
mining,  smelting,  steel  making,  alloy¬ 
ing,  wire  drawing,  galvanizing,  weav¬ 
ing  and  actual  stretching  up  the  finished 
product  to  anticipate  and  prove  your 
final  satisfaction  with  Wheeling  Heavy 
Zinc  Coated  Farm  Fence. 

You  will  find  that  the  dealer  who 
sells  Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc  Coated 
Farm  Fence  will  enthusiastically  recom¬ 
mend  its  purchase.  It  is  because  he 
knows  how  it  will  serve  you,  how  it 
makes  and  keeps  friends.  No  matter 
what  style  or  type  of 
fencing  you  need  the 
Wheeling  dealer  can  sup¬ 
ply  you  .  .  .  ask  for 
Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc 
Coated  Farm  Fence. 


f  YOUR  WHEELING 
FENCE  DEALER 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 

WHEELING  .  WEST  VIRGINIA 


New  York  Buffalo  Chicago  Ailanta  Minneapolis  Columhus  ,  O. 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Louisville  Philadelphia  Detroit  Richmond 


Buffalo 


SA  VE  MONE  Y 

on  Paint  Requirements -BUY 

3***  Quality 


Incersoll  PAI  NT 


WHOLESALE 
FACTORY 
PRICES 


w  Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY’S  USE. 

SAVE  MONEY  —  write  TODAY  for 
FREE —  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  o.  painting  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD. -PREPAID  F  R  E  I  G  H  Tp  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS. 

Z4fi  Plymouth  St-  Brooklyn,  N 


Protect  your  buildings  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather  before  advancing 
costs  force  next  price  raise. 
Ask  for  Catalog  88  .  .  .  Send  roof  measurements. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING*^. 

W~l  5223-273  BUTLER  STREET  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  ; 


HOW 


to  doit .... 


CONCRETE 


Improve  your  farm  for  keeps , 
with  concrete!  Here’s  a  “how  to 
do  it”  book  you’ll  swear  by.  It 
tells  all  you  need  to  know  about 
mixing,  forming,  reinforcing  and 
placing  concrete.  Gives  accurate, 
detailed  information  on  building 
septic  tanks,  foundations,  feed¬ 
ing  floors,  barn  floors,  tanks  and 
troughs,  milk  cooling  tanks — all 
the  new  construction  and  repair 
lobs  that  will  improve  your  farm. 
Remember,  concrete  is  fire-safe, 
termite  proof,  easy  to  work  with, 
low  in  first  cost,  needs  no  upkeep, 
and  endures  for  generations. 

You  can  do  your  own  concreting 
— or  hire  a  local  concrete  con¬ 
tractor.  Write  us  for  your  free 
copy  of  “Permanent  Farm  Con¬ 
struction”. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K2c-16,  347  Madison  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M2c-10,  1528  Walnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Built  to  last  ...  to  earn  profits 
for  years  to  come.  Marietta 
Silos,  both  concrete  and  wood 
prove  their  value  In  compari¬ 
son  with  any  silo  made.  The 
HANDY  AIRTIGHT  RED 
WOOD  HINGED  DOOR 
an  exclusive  Marietta  feature, 
means  easier  accessibility  and 
better  ensilage  for  you. 


Get  the  facta  about 

Marietta  Silos 

before  you  buy. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

Dept.  R.  N.  Box  356 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


AND  A  YEAR  TO 
PAY  FOR  A 
TRULY  GREAT 

SEPARATOR 


Don't  risk 
r  losing  butter- 
fat  with  an  in- 
ferior  separator. 
111  Be  sure  of  more  cream 

•—save  middlemen's  costs — increase  your 
profits— with  the  NEW  BUTTERFLY.  Over 
250,000  in  use— many  as  long  as  30  years. 
Five  sizes.  Write  for  Illustrated  Folder. 
Rose  Butterfly  Separator  Co.  (Successor  to 
Albaugh-Dover)»46  W.Lake  St., Chicago. 

Buy  Direct  from  Factory 
and  SaveMoney  on  New 

BUTTERFLY 


10 

1 

-s) 


7) 

fO 
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SILOS 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex-  -> 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves  j 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write  ^ 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery 
IAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72"  COLCHESTER.  CONN. 
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The  Making  of  Dairy  Butter  on  the  Farm 


CCOllDING  to  news  notes  appearing 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  there  is 
a  demand  for  information  regarding 
the  making  of  butter  on  the  farm.  In 
many  sections  the  creameries  make 
the  butter.  The  cream  is  purchased 
from  the  producer,  who  in  return  can  purchase  his 
butter  from  the  creamery.  Even  milk  receiving  sta¬ 
tions  and  cheese  factories  have  convenient  systems 
for  selling  butter  to  their  patrons.  Many  farmers 
prefer  this  system.  A  large  percentage  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  feel  justified  in  spending  the  time  and 
effort  in  making  butter  on  the  farm. 

In  spite  of  the  above  fact  much  butter  is  still  made 
on  the  farm.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  on 
the  making  of  farm  butter.  Conservatively  more 
than  200,000,000  pounds  of  butter  are  produced  an¬ 
nually  on  farms  in  our  country.  In  some  cases  the 
entire  milk  supply  is  converted  into  butter.  In  other 
cases  surplus  milk  from  one  or  two 
cows  is  made  into  butter.  Obviously 
the  two  methods  present  two  types  of 
problems.  That  is  making  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  amount  of  cream  into  but¬ 
ter  or  a  fairly  large  amount.  Butter 
will  always  be  made  on  the  farm.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  better  butter  mak¬ 
ing  on  the  farm  should  be  encouraged. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  score  more  than  40  samples  of  farm 
butter  with  a  butter  judge.  These  sam¬ 
ples  in  the  main  were  not  equal  to  com¬ 
mercial  butter  of  the  three  upper 
grades.  However,  a  limited  number  of 
the  40  samples  were  of  high  quality. 

The  main  defect  in  making  farm  but¬ 
ter  is  due  to  improperly  handled  cream. 

Saving  cream  warm  or  for  too  long  a 
period  results  in  a  rancid  flavor  which 
is  quite  common  in  farm-made  butter. 

It  is  possible  '  but  inadvisable  to 
churn  milk.  The  first  step  in  butter 
making  is  the  separation  of  the  cream. 

Cream  may  be  separated  from  the  milk 
by  gravity  or  by  a  centrifugal  sepa¬ 
rator.  Gravity  separation  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  shallow-pan,  the 
deep-setting,  or  the  water-dilution 
method.  The  first  two  have  been  ex¬ 
tensively  used  and  are  still  in  use 
where  very  few  cows  are  milked.  In 
the  first  method  the  milk  is  placed  in 
shallow  pans  and  set  in  a  cool  place  for 
about  36  hours,  usually  in  a  cellar  or  a 
spring  house,  and  sometimes  in  cold 
water,  to  permit  the  cream  to  rise. 

During  that  time  the  surface,  as  a  rule, 
is  exposed  to  the  air  and  frequently  the 
cream  absorbs  or  develops  objection¬ 
able  flavors.  The  skim-milk  resulting 
from  the  removal  of  the  cream  by  this 
method  usually  contains  .5  to  1.5  per 
cent  of  butterfat;  that  is,  one-eighth  to 
one-third  of  all  the  butterfat  in  the 
whole  milk.  It  is  frequently  sour  also; 
its  value  for  calf  feeding  is  injured, 
and  its  use  in  the  household  limited. 

By  the  deep-setting  method  the  milk  as  soon  as 
drawn  from  the  cow  is  placed  in  a  “shotgun”  can, 
which  is  placed  in  cold  water,  preferably  ice  water, 
for  12  hours.  Because  of  the  quick  cooling  to  a  low 
temperature  the  cream  rises  more  quickly  and  com¬ 
pletely  than  in  the  shallow-pan  method  and  is 
skimmed  before  its  fresh,  sweet  flavor  has  been  lost. 
The  resulting  skim-milk  may  contain  as  low  as  .2 
per  cent  of  butterfat,  though  often  nearer  .5  per 
cent,  and  is  sweet.  If  the  milk  is  not  placed  in  ice 
water  immediately  after  it  has  been  drawn  the  loss 
of  butterfat  is  still  greater. 

The  dilution  of  milk  with  water  has  been  used  to 
some  extent,  in  the  belief  that  it  aids  creaming,  but 
investigations  have  shown  that  the  loss  of  butterfat 
is  as  great  as,  or  greater  than,  in  the  shallow-pan 
method.  There  is  the  further  objection  that  a  watery 
flavor"  is  imparted  to  the  cream,  and  the  urefulness 
of  the  skim-milk  is  limited,  mixtures  of  water  and 
skim-milk  being  undesirable  either  for  household  use 
or  for  calffeeding.  The  water-dilution  method  there¬ 
fore  is  not  advisable  under  any  condition. 

A  centrifugal  separator  gives  by  far  the  best  re¬ 
sults,  because  the  separation  is  accomplished  in  a 
few  minutes,  while  the  milk  is  still  warm.  The  skim- 
milk  usually  contains  only  a  trace  of  butterfat 
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and  is  available  for  use  at  once,  while  fresh.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  ability  of  the  mechanical  separator  to 
skim  clean,  it  is  a  profitable  investment  unless  the 
quantity  of  milk  is  very  small. 

A  cream  separator  should  be  placed  in  the  dairy 
house  or  dairy  room  where  there  are  no  odors  to 
contaminate  the  milk  and  cream  during  separation. 
It  must  be  set  level  and  firmly  fastened  on  a  solid 
foundation  so  as  to  be  rigid  when  in  operation.  If 
that  is  not  done  the  running  of  the  machine  will 
cause  the  frame  to  vibrate,  and  as  a  result  the  bowl 
will  wabble,  the  bearings  wear  quickly,  and  the 
separation  of  cream  from  the  milk  will  not  be  com¬ 
plete  :  that  is,  butterfat  will  be  lost  in  the  skim-milk. 
When  setting  up  the  separator,  a  spirit  level  should 
be  used  to  insure  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  bowl 
casing  is  level.  If  the  machine  is  set  upon  wood, 
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lag  screws  may  he  used  to  fasten  it  in  place,  if  upon 
cement,  a  bolt  should  be  set  in  the  floor,  exposing 
thread  enough  to  extend  through  the  frame  of  the 
machine  and  accommodate  a  nut.  Bolts  may  be  set 
in  the  cement  when  the  floor  is  laid,  or  holes  may 
be  drilled,  the  holts  inserted,  and  molten  lead  poured 
around  them  until  flush  with  the  floor.  When  cold 
the  lead  will  have  shrunk  and  should  be  pounded  in 
tight.  Washers  or  other  pieces  of  metal  may  be  used 
at  the  bolts  to  make  the  machine  level.  An  espe¬ 
cially  sanitary  setting  for  a  separator  may  be  made 
by  setting  the  machine  upon  pieces  of  three-fourth 
inch  pipe  about  1%  inches  long.  The  machine  is 
then  supported  upon  four  short  posts,  which  makes 
cleaning  the  floor  much  easier. 

A  cream  separator  should  he  run  according  to  the 
directions  furnished  by  the  manufacturer.  Bearings 
and  gearings  should  be  kept  clean,  free  from  grit, 
and  well  lubricated  with  good  oil.  Special  care 
should  be  used  to  run  the  machine  at  the  speed  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  manufacturer.  If  a  speed  indica¬ 
tor  is  not  used,  the  revolutions  of  the  crank  should 
be  timed  by  a  watch  or  a  clock.  In  turning,  even 
pressure  should  be  maintained  on  the  handle 
throughout  the  revolution,  as  jerking  causes  unequal 
wear  on  the  bearings  and  the  gears.  The  cream 


sopaiiiun  is  piooaoij  me  most  delicate  machine  m 
general  use  on  the  farm,  and  should  he  handled  with 
the  care  that  its  construction  demands. 

A  separator  does  its  best  work  only  when  run  un¬ 
der  proper  conditions.  It  will  not  skim  clean  when 
(1)  it  is  run  too  slowly  ;  (2)  the  bowl  wabbles  or  vi¬ 
brates;  (3)  the  milk  is  too  cold,  90  degrees  being  the 
minimum  temperature  for  the  best  work;  (4)  the 
howl  parts  are  bent,  dirty,  or  not  properly  assem¬ 
bled;  (5)  particles  of  foreign  matter  get  into  the 
bowl  and  partially  obstruct  the  cream  outlet;  or  (6) 
the  milk  is  nearly  sour.  During  the  Winter,  in  or¬ 
der  to  warm  the  bowl,  some  warm  water  should  be 
run  through  the  separator  so  that  the  first  milk  that 
enters  will  not  be  cooled  below  90  degrees.  When 
through  separating,  a  small  quantity  of  skim-milk  or 
warm  water  should  always  be  used  to  flush  the  bowl 
in  order  that  no  cream  may  be  wasted. 

Like  all  milk  utensils,  the  separator  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  after  each  time  it  is 
used.  Merely  flushing  the  bowl  with 
warm  water  after  use  and  taking  it 
apart  for  washing  but  once  a  day  is  a 
filthy  practice  and  must  be  condemned. 
All  parts  of  the  separator  bowl,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  tinware,  should 
first  be  rinsed  with  lukewarm  water, 
then  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  a  brush 
in  warm  water  in  which  washing  pow¬ 
der  has  been  dissolved.  Soap  or  soap 
powder  is  liable  to  leave  a  soapy  film  on 
the  utensils  and  should  not  be  used. 
Soda  ash  or  olie  of  the  commercial 
dairy  cleaning  powders  is  satisfactory, 
as  either  is  easily  rubbed  off.  The 
utensils  should  then  be  sterilized  by 
means  of  the  farm  sterilizer  or  boiled 
for  five  minutes.  The  use  of  a  dish 
towel  or  cloth  for  drying  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable,  because  the  hot  uten¬ 
sils  will  dry  of  themselves,  and  in 
order  that  they  may  remain  sterile 
they  should  be  handled  or  touched  as 
little  as  possible. 

The  thorough  cleaning  and  steriliz¬ 
ing  of  all  dairy  utensils  are  essential  to 
the  production  of  butter  of  good  flavor. 
Unclean  utensils  harbor  bacteria  that, 
when  the  utensils  are  used  again,  con¬ 
taminate  the  milk  and  cream  and  de¬ 
velop  bad  flavors  and  thus  injure  the 
butter. 

The  cream  separated  for  farm  but¬ 
ter  making  should  test  about  30  per 
cent  butterfat.  A  gallon  of  this  rich¬ 
ness  in  cream  can  be  obtained  from 
three-fourths  to  one  40-quart  can  of 
average  milk. 

The  cream  after  separation  should 
be  cooled  to  at  least  60  degrees,  and 
held  at  this  temperature  or  below  until 
ready  for  churning. 

The  cream  may  be  churned  sweet  or 
sour.  To  sour  the  cream,  heat  it  to  70 
degrees,  and  hold  at  this  temperature 
until  the  cream  tastes  sour.  This  will 
usually  require  24  hours.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  cream  should  be  churned  at  52  to  60  degrees, 
and  during  the  Winter  from  58  to  66  dgrees. 

The  desirable  temperature  at  whiA  to  churn  is 
that  which  makes  the  butter  granules  firm  without 
being  hard.  This  is  usually  obtained  under  normal 
conditions  when  the  churning  occupies  30  or  40 
minutes.  The  churning  temperature  necessary  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  season  of  the  year  and  certain  other 
factors,  but  is  usually  from  52  to  66  degrees  in  the 
Winter.  If  the  cream  is  churned  at  62  degrees  in 
Winter,  and  the  butter  comes  in  35  minutes,  with 
the  granules  firm,  it  will  be  noticed,  as  Summer  ap¬ 
proaches  and  the  cows  are  turned  out  to  pasture, 
that  the  cream  churns  more  quickly  and  the  butter 
is  softer.  This  is  an  indication  that  a  lower  churn¬ 
ing  temperature  should  be  used,  and  thus  from  sea¬ 
son  to  season  the  churning  temperature  is  regulated 
so  that  the  butter  granules  may  have  the  proper 
firmness. 

When  the  temperature  is  either  too  low  or  too 
high,  undersirable  results  are  obtained.  A  low 
temperature  prolongs  the  churning  period  unneces¬ 
sarily,  and  may  even  make  it  impossible  to  churn 
butter.  It  causes  the  granules,  especially  when  the 
cream  is  thin,  to  form  (Continued  on  Page  178) 
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We  Build  A  New  Grange  Hall 


ANY  of  the  old  towns  of  New  York 
and  New  England  that  have  no  in¬ 
dustrial  or  manufacturing  plants, 
have  had  very  little  to  cause  a  build¬ 
ing  boom  or  any  other  radical 
change  in  their  layout  for  the  last  50 
or  100  years.  Unless  Are  has  laid  its  heavy  hand  on 
the  few  country  stores  and  churches  which  have 
served  these  hamlets  for  “lo  these  many  years,”  few 
changes  have  taken  place  until  very  recently. 

During  the  last  10  or  15  years  gasoline  stations 
and  garages  have  sprung  up  like  mushrooms.  To 
quote  from  a  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  “along 
your  highways  a  whole  new  world  has  come  into 
existence— a  revival  of  the  old  coach  system,  cele¬ 
brated  in  song  and  story,  the  automobile  finds  its 
food,  its  roof,  its  drink  and  its  valet,”  while  here  and 
there  new  sehoolhouses  have  been  built  to  fill  ques¬ 
tionable  needs  in  some  cases. 

Aside  from  these  recent  changes,  the  same  old 
homes  have  housed  succeeding  generations.  Occas¬ 
ionally  the  declining  birthrate  in  our  best  American 
stock,  has  brought  some  of  our  choicest  families  to 
an  almost  tragic  end,  and  some  retired  farmer  has 
moved  into  town  to  pass  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  a  well-earned  and  deserved  rest. 

The  old  blacksmith  and  harness  shops  have  largely 
disappeared,  supplemented  by  the  aforementioned 
“gas  stations.”  _________ 

Where  water  power  was  available, 
are  the  remains  or  ruins  of  old  woolen 
mills,  foundries  , distilleries,  grist  mills, 
saw  mills,  cheese  factories.  Possibly 
the  last  to  go  were  the  cooper-shops. 

The  “general  store”  with  its  sign  “cash 
or  barter”  has  survived  in  diminishing 
numbers. 

The  greatest  factor  in  bringing 
changes  to  these  quiet  unmolested 
towns,  and  disturbing  their  rest  of  half 
a  century  or  more,  is  the  increasing 
use  of  the  motor  car  and  truck.  The 
multi-colored  electric  signs  adorning 
(?),  these  service  stations,  together 
with  glaring  advertising  contrivances, 
and  electric  street  lighting,  has  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  change  in  the  countryside 
— particularly  at  night — that  lie  who 
returns  to  visit  the  scene  of  his  birth¬ 
place  and  boyhood,  like  old  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  almost  needs  a  guide  to  direct 
him  through  the  old  home  town. 

The  rebuilding,  widening  and  relocat¬ 
ing  of  our  State  and  Federal  highways 
has  altered  the  appearance  of  a  great 
many  of  our  smaller  towns  and  villages 
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ing  of  its  size,  40x52  feet.  A  thorough  examination 
showed  that  the  framework,  entirely  of  oak,  was  as 
sound  as  the  day  the  trees  were  cut  in  the  nearby 
forests.  Not  only  that,  but  the  mammoth  size  of 
these  timbers  are  a  source  of  wonder,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  whole  structure  is  as  plumb  and  true  as 
it  was  when  framed  together  a  century  ago.  Lum¬ 
ber  must  have  been  more  plentiful  in  those  early 
days  to  encourage  or  permit  such  construction :  Sills 
of  oak  10x12  inches;  studding,  4xS  inches,  spaced 
10  inches,  center  to  center ;  posts  SxlO  inches ;  beams 
10x10  inches;  plate  0x12  inches;  ceiling  joists  3xS 
inches ;  rafters  4x4  inches,  and  everything  else  in 
the  same  proportion — all  of  oak,  and  with  extra  tim¬ 
bers  and  braces  at  very  angle  thrown  in  for  good 
measure ;  no  wonder  it  stands,  and  will  continue  to 
stand  if  a  good  roof  is  maintained,  and  fire  does  not 
consume  this  monument  to  those  good  old  Baptists  of 
early  days  who  built  for  time  as  well  as  eternity. 

Like  many  other  churches  of  its  time,  a  gallery 
extended  around  three  sides;  this  was  torn  out,  a 
second  floor  was  constructed,  providing  a  hall  above, 
with  dining-room  and  kitchen  on  the  first  floor, 
equipped  with  ample  cupboards,  drawers  and  shelves 
accessible  from  both  sides  of  the  partition  separat¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  from  the  dining-room.  Modern  plumb- 
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own  town,  typical  of  the  type  referred  to.  a  general 
store,  for  many  years  an  old  land  mark,  with  its  box 
of  sawdust  or  ashes  behind  the  old  chunk  stove,  has 
just  been  condemned  to  meet  the  fate  of  progress. 
It  was  a  “corner  store,”  jutting  out  into  the  inter¬ 
section  of  two  main  highways.  In  the  liorse-and- 
buggy  days  this  was  an  ideal  location,  for  it  pro¬ 
vided  double  the  hitching  space  that  any  other  lo¬ 
cation  offered. 

But  now  it’s  all  different ;  with  these  two  converg¬ 
ing  highways,  covered  with  broad  strips  of  concrete, 
the  old  store  must  go  in  order  to  provide  better 
vision  for  the  motorist  approaching  the  intersection 
at  00  miles  per  hour. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  reason  for  our  story !  This 
antiquated  corner-store  was  remodelled  some  time 
ago  to  provide  an  assembly  hall  on  the  second  floor, 
with  a  dining-hall  and  kitchen  below ;  never  a  really 
satisfactory  arrangement,  but  answering  the  pur¬ 
pose  till  something  better  could  be  secured.  It  has 
been  the  meeting  place  for  our  -local  Grange  for 
many  years.  The  building  was  not  worth  moving, 
consequently  our  Grange  must  cast  about  for  an¬ 
other  home. 

In  many  places  we  find  that  in  their  religious  zeal, 
the  early  inhabitants  have  been  more  zealous  than 
wise,  and  more  houses  of  worship  have  been  erected 
than  circumstances  or  the  population  would  justify, 
and  after  struggling  on  for  several  generations, 
clinging  tenaciously  to  the  creeds  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  the  inevitable  has  happened,  and  we  find 
vacant  churches,  or  at  least  unused  for  their  original 
purpose.  Not  far  from  our  old  Grange  Hall  was  one 
of  these  abandoned  churches,  for  some  years  used  as 
a  storage  house.  Upon  investigation  a  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  committee  found  that  this  old  church  could 
be  bought  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  build- 
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ing  was  installed  in  the  two  rest  or  cloak  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  with  septic  tanks  for  each.  With  some 
excavating,  a  cistern  and  place  for  a  satisfactory 
heating  plant  were  provided.  Efficient  ventilation, 
which  is  frequently  neglected  in  our  public  buildings, 
has  not  been  forgotten,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  will 
have  a  Grange  home  to  be  proud  of  when  the  first 
meeting  is  held  in  March. 

One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  whole  project  is 
the  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  remodeling  process.  A  large  share  of 
the  labor  has  been  voluntarily  given.  Some  who  were 
unable  to  work,  hired  a  substitute  or  donated  cash. 

Before  work  actually  started,  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  visited  several  other  Grange  Halls  and  com¬ 
bined  the  best  features  of  each  in  the  plans  drawn 
up  for  our  own  hall.  Where  all  have  a  will  to  work 
and  pull  together,  the  community  becomes  a  much 
pleasanter  place  in  which  to  dwell,  and  from  a  senti¬ 
mental  standpoint  it  seems  just  a  little  more  ap¬ 
propriate  for  this  splendid  old  structure,  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  God,  to  be  used  again  as  a  meeting- 
place  for  our  most  substantial  citizenry — the  farmer 
—in  an  organization  with  the  high  ideals  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Grange. 


will  be  but  very  little  leisure  for  the  Shore  farmers. 

One  of  our  farmers  produced  what  we  believed  is 
a  world's  record  sweet  potato  crop  this  past  season. 
Wm.  I*.  Hotton,  raised  733.3  bushels  of  prime  sweet 
potatoes  on  one  acre.  The  variety,  known  as  the 
Maryland  Golden,  is  one  that  is  becoming  very  popu¬ 
lar  with  not  only  the  producer  but  with  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  yield  was  obtained  as  part  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  test  conducted  by  Mr.  Hotton  in  1935  in  which 
he  compared  1,200  pounds  of  a  3-8-10  on  one  plot, 
with  the  same  amount  of  3-S-10  plus  200  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash  per  acre  on  another  and  1,200 
pounds  of  a  3-S-10  plus  400  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
potash  on  the  third  plot.  The  yields  were  566 
bushels,  600  bushels  and  733.3  bushels  respectively. 

The  flax  acreage  will  doubtless  be  larger  this  year 
than  last  as  growers  have  learned  more  about  the 
possibilities  of  the  crop  and  again  buyers  feel  that 
they  can  afford  to  pay  more  for  the  crop  than  they 
did  last  year.  Agents  have  been  visiting  farmers 
for  the  past  month  in  an  effort  to  contract  with 
these  farmers  for  the  past  month  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
tract  with  these  farmers  to  grow  flax  this  season. 
Some  mighty  fine  flax  was  displayed  by  Shore  grow¬ 
ers  at  the  recent  Farm  Products  Show  held  at 
Paintor,  Ya.  I  believe  that  the  first  real  attempt,  in 
recent  years,  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  flax 
culture  on  the  Shore  was  started  in  1929  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia. 

Many  growers  made  at  least  a  little 
money  on  Lima  beans  in  1935  and  as  a 
result  canners  are  being  besieged  by 
growers  who  would  like  to  contract  to 
grow  this  particular  crop  this  year.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  Lima  bean  pack  of  the 
United  States  is  around  1.000.000  cases 
and  approximately  one-half  of  the  total 
pack  is  grown  and  packed  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore — Sussex  County.  Del.,  pro¬ 
ducing  most  of  the  crop. 

As  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
there  are  farmers  on  the  Shore  who 
have  made  money  during  the  “depres¬ 
sion."  I  have  in  mind  one  who  has  but 
23  acres  in  all.  including  laud  used  for 
buildings  and  a  pine  thicket.  Last 
year  his  broccoli  crop  not  only  paid  its 
own  expenses  but  netted  enough  to  pay 
for  2,000  chicks  and  buy  feed  for  them 
until  of  laying  age.  After  harvesting 
his  cantaloupe  and  cucumber  crop  this 
man  paid  all  current  expenses  includ¬ 
ing  $300  rent,  seed,  fertilizer,  etc.,  and 
after  harvesting  his  tomato  crop  lie  not 


Eastern  Shore  Farm  News 

The  past  few  days  have  been  sunshiny  and  warm 
and  as  a  result  the  farmers  in  this  section  realizes 
that  Spring  is  indeed  “just  around  the  corner.”  In¬ 
creased  activity  may  be  noted  everywhere  on  the 
Shore  as  farmers  are  plowing,  spreading  manure  for 
cantaloupes  and  other  crops,  hauling  pine-shats,  pre¬ 
paring  sweet  potato  seed  beds,  etc.  In  about  a 
month,  if  the  weather  is  favorable,  farmers  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Shore  will  plant  the  Irish  po¬ 
tato  crop  and  from  then  until  next  November  there 


only  was  able  to  bank  some  money  but  bought  a  new 
automobile  and  paid  cash  for  that.  In  addition  to 
these  “cash"  crops  this  farmer  grew  feed  for  a  team 
and  a  cow  on  the  few  acres  that  he  had  under  his 
management. 

A  new  Irish  potato,  the  Worba.  has  been  tried  out 
by  several  of  the  growers  and  seems  to  have  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Minnesota 
and  is  a  cross  between  the  Irish  Cobbler  and  Tri¬ 
umph  varieties.  Reports  state  that  this  new  variety 
is  earlier  than  the  Cobbler,  is  more  resistant  to  dis¬ 
ease  and  produces  a  larger  crop. 

Having  been  a  staunch  advocate  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  many  years  and  always  assuming  that  it 
\\  as  the  copper  in  this  mixture  that  killed  or  re¬ 
presser  the  disease  organisms,  I  was  much  interested 
in  reading  the  other  day  that  the  copper  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  good  effects  of  the  combination. 
The  article  I  read,  and  I  have  forgotten  where  I 
read  it,  stated  that,  according  to  some  scientists, 
Bordeaux  mixture  allowed  only  the  “poisonous”  blue 
rays  of  light  to  penetrate  to  the  leaf  and  it  was  this 
blue  ray  that  killed  the  disease  organisms.  Be  that 
as  it  may  the  fact  remains  that  Bordeaux  is  still 
the  best  all-around  fungicide  for  our  purpose. 

Visitors  form  other  States  who  happened  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Peninsular  Horticultural  Meetings,  at 
Bridgeville,  Del.,  and  the  Farm  Products  Show  at 
Paintor,  Ya.,  were  surprised  at  the  variety  of  farm 
products  and  the  quality  of  these  products  displayed 
at  these  meetings.  One  naturally  expects  to  find  high 
quality  potatoes,  but  the  exhibits  of  corn,  apples  and 
several  other  products  could  not  be  surpassed  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  country.  I  was  amazed  when, 
noting  the  first  prize  winning  “Collection  of  Canned 
Fruit.  Vegetables  and  Meats”  to  find  that  there  were 
62  different  articles  in  this  exhibit.  o.  k.  c. 

Maryland. 
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Milk  Notes 


Dealers’  Opposition  in  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Board 
is  tied  hand  and  foot  in  the  courts.  Both 
the  law  and  the  new  Official  General  Or¬ 
der  of  the  Board  are  "hung  up”  by  court 
action.  The  Board  has  been  awaiting  a 
decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Milk  Control  Law  from  the  Supreme 
Court  since  November  14. 

After  two  months  of  public  hearings 
and  fact  finding,  the  long-awaited  new 
General  Order  No.  24  as  amended  was  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Board  to  become  effective 
January  16,  only  to  be  suspended  for  50 
dealers  by  the  Dauphin  County  Court 
until  February  10.  On  that  date,  the 
court  granted  a  60-day  extension  of  part 
of  the  supersedeas,  and  required  a  bond. 
The  court  relieved  the  50  dealers  only 
from  price  increases  to  producers,  and  for 
this  required  a  bond  to  guarantee  that  the 
dealers  would  back-pay  the  producers 
from  January  16,  the  effective  date  of  the 
new  order,  in  the  event  that  the  order  is 
upheld. 

No  action  was  taken  against  the  order 
by  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  dealers 
who  had  provided  nearly  all  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Board  on  previous  occasions. 
It  is  understood  that  the  small  Phila¬ 
delphia  dealers  revolted  at  the  demand  of 
the  "Big  Four”  to  sign  petitions  to  the 
court  for  injunctions  against  the  new 
order,  with  the  result  that  the  big  dealers 
gave  up  their  plans  to  attack  the  order. 


Regulations  in  Maryland 

I  wonder  if  the  dairy  farmers  in  New 
England  and  New  York  are  ground  down 
with  the  foolish  regulations  that  are  im¬ 
posed  on  farmers  shipping  milk  to  "Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.?  And  then  the  problems 
of  plain  general  farmers  with  their  little 
herds  and  flocks  in  sickness  and  accident 
present  another  phase  that  bulks  large. 
As  an  instance  I  am  not  permitted  to 
give  my  hired  man  milk  as  part  of  his 
wage  because  I  do  not  have  concrete 
floors  and  manger  where  my  one  or  two 
milk  cows  are  fed  and  milked.  Just  the 
other  day  an  inspector  was  here  trying  to 
tell  me  that  I  would  have  to  haul  all  ma¬ 
nure  from  my  feed  yard,  and  stop  com¬ 
posting  as  is  the  old-time  custom 
thoroughout  this  part  of  Maryland,  simp¬ 
ly  because  two  of  my  neighbors  have  pas¬ 
tures  adjoining  mine.  Yet  my  herd  of 
thrifty  cattle  is,  and  always  has  been 
free  from  both  tuberculosis  and  Bangs’ 
disease,  which  is  far  more  than  either  of 
the  two  neighbors  can  say.  j.  s.  B. 

Maryland. 


A  Defense  of  Butter 


Milk  Charter  Approved 

I  am  favorably  impressed  with  “A 
Charter  of  Dairymen's  Bights”  which 
looks  to  restoring  the  dairyman's  market 
to  his  own  substantial  control  in  the  in¬ 
terest  not  Only  of  the  producer  but  of  the 
consumer  as  well.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  whole  farm  problem  is  concerned 
not  so  much  with  surpluses  and  over¬ 
production  as  with  faulty  distribution. 

T\  hy  should  there  not  be  in  every  town 
of  sufficient  size  a  farmer-controlled,  prob¬ 
ably  largely  farmer-owned,  auction  mar¬ 
ket  outlet  for  all  manner  of  farm  produce, 
where  all  such  products  offered  would  be 
sold  for  what  they  would  bring,  letting 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the 
farmer's  intelligent  response  to  such  a 
force,  regulate  his  operations  in  a  normal 
way  ? 

Nearly  all  co-operative  farm  undertak¬ 
ings  in  the  past  have  failed  for  one  or 
other  of  two  reasons :  Either  they  were 
organized  from  outside,  by  powers  osten¬ 
sibly  friendly  but  whose  main  purpose 
was  exploitation  of  farmers  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  organizing  power;  or  because 
an  honest  co-operative  effort  was  too 
weak  to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of  un¬ 
fair  competition  or  other  chicanery  set  up 
by  vested  interests  that  might  suffer  from 
farmer  success. 

Give  the  farming  population  adequate 
protection  from  these  antagonistic  ele¬ 
ments,  supply  them  with  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  crop  reports,  market 
conditions,  etc.,  as  is  already  being  done, 
and  encourage  them  in  getting  established 
in  the  managing  of  their  market  outlets, 
and  I  believe  the  farmer  will  secure  for 
himself  that  reasonable  parity  with  other 
American  classes  to  which  he  is  entitled 
— and  all  without  the  pother  of  Federal 
regulation  of  production — without  humili¬ 
ating  subsidies  that  proclaim  the  recipient 
an  inferior.  Regulation  of  agricultural 
production  is  so  manifestly  beyond  the 
power  of  any  government  that  one  can 
only  marvel  that  anyone  should  have 
thought  of  attempting  it.  j.  m.  s. 

Maryland. 


Adulterated  Milk  Dumped 

The  authorities  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health  dumped  a  1,600-gallon 
truck-load  of  milk  into  the  East  River 
from  the  Willard  Park  Hospital  grounds 
at  16th  Street  on  February  8.  The  milk 
was  shipped  from  the  Boiling  Springs 
Creamery,  Boiling  Springs,  Pa.  An  or¬ 
der  was  issued  barring  further  shipments 
from  that  creamery  to  New  York.  The 
name  of  the  Brooklyn  shipper  was  with¬ 
held.  The  milk  was  alleged  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  in  that  it  was  deficient  in  fat,  and 
total  solids,  and  showed  at  least  10  per 
cent  watering.  The  plant  had  been  ship¬ 
ping  5,000  gallons  a  week  for  some  time. 


Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Meeting  | 

The  annual  Orleans  County,  N.  Y., 
fruit  meeting,  will  be  held  in  Albion,  N. 
Y.,  Wednesday,  February  26.  Among 
the  speakers  for  this  annual  Winter 
event  of  the  fruit-growers  will  be  Dr.  A. 
.T.  Heinicke,  head  of  the  pomology  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  College  of  Agriculture ;  Prof. 
1*.  .T.  Parrott  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  ;  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Mills,  of  the 
plant  pathology  department  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  In  addition  to  these 
specialists  one  of  the  features  will  be  a 
talk  by  Dr.  Magniss  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Maryland. 
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SD’eiaI  thoroughly  built  mar 
»  VrlvWkJUlU  chines  — at  attractive  prices. 

inn  m  <-rrirvr»n  sherman  &  sheppard, 

TRACTORS  nc" 34th S1,  and 2n<*  avo., 

-  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Chestnut  Trees  Blight-Resistant  Bcious^nuts 

at  3  ami  4  years  of  age.  Send 
for  circular  to.  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manlielm.  Pa. 


TWO  NEW  VARIETIES 


RUTGERS  TOMATO 


New  Jersey  Certified  Seed 

This  new  variety  was  developed  and  introduced  by 
Lyman  G.  Sehermerliorn  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  The  fruit  is  similar  in  shape  to 
the  Xlarglobe,  but  larger,  firmer  and  a  heavier  cropper. 
This  will  lie  the  leading  variety  of  Tomato  in  the  future 
Package  20c  -  Ounce  50c  -  </4  Pound  $1.50 
Pound  $5.00  •  Postage  Prepaid. 


Golden  Colonel  Corn 

This  new  variety  of  sweet  corn  being  introduced  this 
year  is  a  cross  of  Country  Gentleman  and  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  and  can  be  thought  of  as  a  Golden  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  The  color  is  rich  golden  yellow  and  the  corn 
lias  a  delicious  flavor.  Ears  are  eight  to  nine  inches 
long,  three  inches  in  diameter;  shoepeg  kernels  in  zig- 
zag  pattern ;  and  matures  in  91  days.  Price:  Pkg.  20o. 
54  lb.  35c,  lb.  $1.25,  postage  prepaid. 

SEND  FOR  1936  SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE 


OROL  LEODEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  Over  Thirty  Years — Largest  Grower,  of 
 Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  VINES 

Our  new  FREE  Catalog  fn  color*  tells  about  tho 
y’  true- to- name  stock  grown  in  our 

400  aero  nurseries  —  gives  planting  directions  — 
guarantees  satisfaction  —  saves  you  money.  62 
years  experience  backs  every  item.  We  have 
exceptional  Rose  values  this  year. 

MALONEY  BROS*  NURSERY  CO..  Inc  ,  41  Main  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


XEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Hor AKAuuo 

r V*?ars  Old  Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry.  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
vju iflties  ftt  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWl^H’*  Pricos  In¬ 
teresting  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  'Write— 

L.  &  F.  IHEMJFKO  Box  340  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


scribes  new  and  better  varieties  that  will 
make  real  profit.  Contains  valuable  grow- 
„  _  ’')g  ^formation.  Write  today! 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


ii  L.nDui\un  itfijrDtnKY 

.  .  „  .  This  variety  is  free  from  mosaic  disease. 

**•<>0  lEH  ,,UN'CUKI>  —  $35.00  LEII  Thousand 

ROSE  FARM  ESTATE,  460  Castle  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


'VZZWl  l: 


Wilt-Resistant  1  3  colors,  Yellow. 


- , - ,  _  15c-pkt.  seeds 

each,  alia  for  10c!  Send  dime 
today.  A laule’s  Seed  Book  free. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  880  Maule  Bldg.,  Philo.,  Pa. 


Holmes’  Garden  Book  LUl:' 

Describes  flowers  and  vegetables  worth  growing-Xew 
and  all  favorites.  HOLMES  SEED  CO,,  Box  5.  Cantin.  Ohio 

CROSTPROOF  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Certl* 
■  lied  Tomato  Plants,  Pepper  Plants.  Write  card  for* 
description  and  prices.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO..  Tifton,  Ga 

AMAZING  NEW  INVENTION 

KEENE  MFG.nCOMPANY°r  arDept.E426-nbl^-  RACINE,  WIS. 


EVERY  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax  and 
other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s  FREE. 
WRITE  TODAY  ! 


RAYNER  BROS. 


Box  lO 

SALISBURY,  MD. 


An  Albany  paper  asks  ‘‘Why  tax  oleo¬ 
margarine  V”  It  says  there  are  only  about 
25,060,000  pounds  of  oleo  used  in  the 
.State  (not  a  competitive  factor  in  the 
market)  what  market?  25,000,000  pounds 
of  oleo  (the  cocoanut  cow)  displace  62,- 
000  cows  grown  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  take  4,000  so-called  marginal  farms 
off  New  York  State  tax  list. 

The  Albany  paper  has  been  advocating 
“buy  American  goods,”  so  why  not  buy 
butter  made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  instead  of  an 
inferior  article  rats  would  starve  on? 

It  also  states  we  import  217.000,000 
pounds  of  butter.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  have  542,050  cows  to  produce  that 
amount  of  butter  and  put  36,000  farms 
back  into  Circulation  and  taking  an  aver¬ 
age  of  180,000  persons  off  rural  relief 
rolls. 

That  25,000,000  pounds  of  oleo  repre¬ 
sents  about  $6,250,000,  figuring  oleo  at 
25  cents  per  pound.  This  little  factor 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  tax-pay¬ 
ing  farmers  of  the  United  States  as  the 
money  would  remain  here  and  not  go  out 
for  cocoanut  groves  with  labor  at  a  few 
cents  a  day. 

As  a  tax-paying  farmer  it  seems  to  me 
the  New  York  State  farmer  should  have 
a  voice  in  stopping  the  importation  of 
butter  and  cocoanut  oil  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  frank  lichtfuss. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


What  Dairy  Farmers  Want 

Dr.  A.  J.  Lanterbaeh,  President  of  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers’  Association,  of 
the  Philadelphia  milk  shed,  encourages 
the  organization  of  co-operative  associa¬ 
tions  to  supply  the  secondary  markets  of 
Pennsylvania  and  an  affiliation  of  all  co¬ 
operatives  including  the  Interstate  in  one 
body.  As  a  general  outline  this  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  charter  proposed  for  New 
York  State. 

The  New  York  plan  proposes,  however, 
to  drop  the  classified  price  plan,  and  the 
exemptions  to  eo-operatives,  and  to  put 
the  control  of  the  system  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  producers.  This  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  democratic  or  de¬ 
centralized  plan.  Pennsylvania  has 
adopted  the  centralized  plan  yet  in  use  in 
New  York,  including  the  classification  of 
milk  by  use,  and  the  co-operative  exemp¬ 
tions,  which  make  a  uniform  price  to 
producers  practically  impossible.  If  these 
two  disturbing  elements  were  eliminated, 
and  dairy  farmers  empowered  to  control 
the  co-operative,  Pennsylvania  dairymen 
would  have  the  means  of  handling  their 
milk  problem  for  themselves.  We  hope 
this  is  what  Dr.  Lanterbaeh  intends.  This 
is  what  producers  are  coming  to  demand 
everywhere. 


Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper 


/•HARRIS  SKDS -i 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

HARRIS’.,  SEEDS  are  especially  bred  here  on 
our  own  Farm  to  give  the  best  results  for  gar¬ 
deners  whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  famous 
early  strains  of  Peppers,  Tomatoes, 
Sweet  Corn,  Muskmelons,  Squash, 
etc.  are  noted  everywhere  for  their  high  quality 
and  large  yields. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  TODAY  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market  be  sure  to  ask  for  our  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardener’s  and  Florist’s  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.F.D.No.37,Coldwater,  N.Y. 


"Famous  for  Qualiiy  Since  1899 


A  I  C  A  I  E  A  "iZ  ACRES  ALFALFA 

ALrALrA65T0NS...3  cuttings- 

That’s  what  a  prominent  farmer  at  Annville,  Pa.,  got  from 
Hoffman  Alfalfa— It  pays  to  sow  seed  like  this. 

For  over  20  years  we  have  specialized  in  extra  fancy  alfalfa 
seed.  We  offer  the  hardiest  strains  ..  .  vigorous,  heavy  pro¬ 
ducers— seed  that  is  clean  and  tested— alfalfa  seed  that  will 
make  money  for  you.  Write  Today!  Get  your  Free  Copy  of 
New  1936  Hoffman  Catalog.  It  offers  Oats,  Corn,  all  other 
grains  and  grasses.  Soy  Beans,  etc.  . . .  Samples  free. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.  EL2SS2ETS; 
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Fully  illustrated  id  colore  and  describes  the  newer  and 
bitter  paying  varieties.  Strawborrios,  Raspborrios, 
Blackberries,  Crapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc.  Giving  com- 
i>li  te  cultur  e  directions,  and  tells  how  our  customers  ore 

-  getting  larger  yields  of  fancy  fruit. 

Many  of  them  making  $300.  per 
acre  from  Townsondrs  Selected 
Strain  plants  of  approved  varie¬ 
ties.  hvery  fruit  grower  and  gar¬ 
dener  should  have  this  book.  Four 
Free  Copy  Is  Ready. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
25  Vino  St.  Salisbury. Maryland 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY  -  APPROVED  VARIETIES 


CARFF’S 

Fruits — Ornamentals 

Finest  Varieties— Potomac,  Black  Beauty, 
Logan,  Newburgh  and  Latham.  This  is  a 
combination  of  Raspberry  varieties  that 
rank  with  the  best.  Youngberries  and 
Boysenberries  —  most  delicious  of  all 
bramble  fruits.  “Sweet  September’’ — 
Sensational  new  Fall  Bearing  Cherry. 
Bears  fruit  second  or  third  year.  Lodi 
Apple,  New  Stanley  Plum  and  many 
other  “Best’’  varieties.  FREE  Catalog. 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS 
BOX  107  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


Stras 

h  berries 

PAY 

51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  Is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified.  DOR- 
SETT  and  FAIRFAX  also  all 
other  leading  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices,  de¬ 
scriptions.  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  — WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America. 
“Serving  the  Commercial  Strawberry  Growers  lor  25  Years"* 


Planting  of  Evergreens 

Spring  planting  time  is  nearing  fast 
and  with  it  thoughts  of  planting  ever¬ 
greens,  shade  trees  and  shrubs.  Often  is 
it  noted  that  a  hole  about  the  size  of  an 
average  derby  hat  is  deemed  sufficient,  the 
roots  are  squeezed  into  the  hole,  maybe 
dampened  a  little  and  the  hole  filled  in 
without  sufficient  firming  of  the  soil 
around  the  roots,  whereas,  a  careful  plant¬ 
er — one  who  knows  how — digs  a  hole 
fully  as  large  again  as  the  ball  of  earth 
around  the  evergreens  and  the  breadth  of 
the  roots  of  the  shade  trees  and  shrubs. 
If  the  soil  is  dry,  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
should  be  soaked  before  the  specimen  is 
planted.  In  the  case  of  balled  evergreens, 
the  burlap  covering  of  the  ball  should  not 
be  taken  off,  but  merely  loosened  at  the 
top  and  spread  out  somewhat  after  the 
tree  is  placed.  Following  this  it  is  well 
to  shovel  in  some  soil  and  tamp  it  well, 

I  then  follow  with  a  pail  of  water  and  let 
I  this  soak  in  before  putting  in  more  soil. 
If  the  soil  taken  from  the  hole  is  very 
clayey  or  slialey,  it  is  advisable  to  secure 
good  loamy  or  sandy  soil  for  the  filling, 
so  that  the  new  roots  may  get  a  better 
start,  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  old 
hard  soil  were  used.  Another  pail  of 
water  should  be  poured  in  before  the  fin¬ 
ishing  of  the  filling.  Should  the  soil  be 
particularly  dry  and  of  a  hard  texture, 
more  water  will  be  needed ;  when  plant¬ 
ing  five  six-foot  evergreens  some  time  ago, 
the  writer  used  40  pails  of  water.  Ever¬ 
greens  with  bare  roots  should  be  puddled 
in  thick  clayey  Avater. 

In  the  planting  of  shade  trees  and 
shrubs,  all  broken  roots,  if  any,  should 
be  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting 
from  the  under  side,  the  roots  well  ; 
wetted  or  better  puddled,  and  the  plant-  j 
ing  done  as  with  the  evergreens  and  the 
specimens  set  somewhat  deeper  than  they 
stood  in  the  nursery  row  before  digging.  \ 
If  a  neAA'ly  set  tree  is  tall,  it  is  advisable 
to  stake  it  for  the  first  year  so  that  the 
wind  will  not  cause  it  to  settle  at  an 
angle.  e.  h.  burson. 

New  York. 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  Station 
says:  "In  bush  and  fruit — the  best  red 
raspberry  under  cultivation.”  Disease  resistant — hardy 
— productive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for 
home  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced 
prices  on  15  other  varieties — Latham.  Chief,  June,  Co¬ 
lumbian,  etc.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc. 
BAKER'S  NURSERY,  Bx  R,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Natne 
CERTIFIED  —  Raspberry.  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  AVrite  for  Catalog. 
L.  &  F.  DONDEKO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  ,J, 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buv  at  FACTORY  and  AVIN- 
TER  PRICES.  AVrite  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.’ 


The  Rerun  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


AA  QUALITY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

wholesale  to  overy  grower.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  IOOO-$3.25, 
5,000-$I5.  Premier,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe.  AVm.  Belt, 
Bell-Mar,  Gandy,  I.upton,  Aberdeen.  I, 000-S3,  5,000- 
$13.75.  Chesapeake.  l,000-$3.50,  5,000-$ 1 6.75.  Masto¬ 
don  EB.,  l,000-$4.25,  5.000-S20.  We  are  booking  orders 
now.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  List  free. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON.  Box  9.  PITTSVILLE,  MD. 
One  of  the  Largest  Strawberry  Growers  in  Maryland. 
— 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Priced 
w  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Plant  Farms,  Box  B,  Allen,  Maryland, 


Strawkerrv  Plante  PIRECT  FROM  GROWf:R 

OirdWOerry  rianis  J.  F.  Truitt,  Georgetown,  Mel 

- — - 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  "gSOTJi,1 

Other  lands  cheaper.  Superior  quality  guaranteed.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  Bx  8,  Willards,  Md. 

GLADIOLUS  ant  DAHLIAS 

I  hlox,  Lilies,  Snake  Plants,  Bleeding  Hearts,  Ivy  A  iues, 
baby’s  Breath,  Gayfeathers,  House  Ferns.  Catalog  Free. 

H.  NL  GII.LET  Box  253  New  Lebanon, |N.  Y. 


^00  Large  Flowered  Gladiolus  Bulblets 

100  Regal  Lily  Seed,  1936  List .  25c. 

CEO.  G.  FOWLER  .  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 

LADIOLUS  LIST  FOR  TIIE  ASKING 
Emory  Tilton,  1036  Prospect  Rd.,  Ashtabula,  O 

Grow  Vegetables  two  weeks  earuer  with  our 


-  ,  -  HARDY  FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS, 

uabbage,  S  1 .00  thousand;  Onion, 60c;  Tomato,  S  1 .50. 
efil?  ,or  descriptive  list.  Largest  Individual  Grower. 
CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA 

IVWfx*  D„  ' _ _ _  on  I, ending  Varieties  of 

TOV  Prices  Vegetable  Plants. 

•  feOlIROER,  Jr.,  Grower  of  Quality  Plants,  Valdosta,  Ga 

SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS  kinds6  f  p  vegetSwi 

bruts,  8CHR0ER  PLANT  FARMS  -  Valdosta.  Ga. 

Horse  RaHiclt  Pnnfc  *®-00  a  thousand.  Order  now 
tuiac  Rdllisn  lAOOlS  for  spring  delivery.  Shipments 

•  9.  B,  E.  STRAIN  -  Glen  Spey,  New  York 


Defense  of  the  Pheasant 

I  was  interested  in  H.  D.’s  article  in 
the  February  1  issue.  We  own  and  op¬ 
erate  a  hundred-acre  farm.  We  have  a 
great  many  pheasants  and  even  feed  them 
in  the  Winter  with  corn  and  Avheat  to 
keep  them  around;  the  reason  being  that 
J  Ave  feel  that  they  do  so  much  good  in  the 
!  Summer  that  they  more  than  pay  for 
J  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  they  do  pull  young  corn, 
but  this  can  be  entirely  stopped  if  the 
seed  corn  is  first  soaked  in  one  of  the 
many  crow  repellants  on  the  market. 
They  will  try  one  or  two,  but  Avill  soon 
give  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

They  also  take  a  little  corn  Avhen  it  is 
left  out  in  the  field  in  the  Fall,  but 
pheasants  prefer  shelled  corn,  and  when 
there  is  plenty  of  other  food  about,  they 
Avill  not  do  much  damage. 

On  the  other  hand  they  eat  the  Japa¬ 
nese  beetle  in  great  quantities.  At  first 
I  thought  they  were  eating  the  wheat  out 
of  the  shocks,  but  found  they  Avere  eating 
the  beetles  off  the  wheat.  They  also  eat 
all  kinds  of  other  worms  and  injurious 
pests,  and  in  the  Winter  they  eat  weed 
seed. 

Therefore,  if  H.  D.  Avill  soak  his  seed 
corn  before  the  plants  it,  I  think  he  Avill 
find  his  pheasants  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability. 

As  for  the  hunters  in  the  Fall,  he 
should  treat  liis  pheasants  as  a  crop.  If 
1  3  has  good  shooting,  he  can  charge  $2  a 
day  per  hunter.  If  lie  encourages  the 
pheasants  by  feeding,  he  Avill  have  men 
by  the  dozens  willing  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  shooting,  provided  that  he 
does  not  let  too  many  shooters  on  at 
once.  We  have  found  that  on  a  hundred 
acre  farm,  which  has  plenty  of  cover  and 
plenty  of  birds,  two  hunters  per  day, 
three  days  a  week,  Avitli  a  rest  day  be¬ 
tween  each  hunting  day,  is  plenty.  A 
return  of  $8  a  Aveek  for  practically  no 
work,  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  c.  L.  D. 

Pennsylvania. 


A  judge’s  little  daughter,  who  had  at¬ 
tended  her  father’s  court  for  the  first 
time,  told  her  mother:  “Papa  made  a 
speech,  and  several  other  men  made 
speeches  to  12  men  who  sat  all  together, 
and  then  these  12  men  were  put  in  a  dark 
room  to  be  developed." — Montreal  Star. 


Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Timothy  Seed 

"Cream  of  the  Crop” —  99.50%  Pure  or  Better 

Ordinary  Alfalfa  Seed  supply  is  normal,  but  the  real  hardy 
northern  seed  is  scarce.  Better  cover  your  needs  NOW  1 

Clover  Seed  Crop  is  very  short— 32  to  37%  below  5  year  aver¬ 
age.  Our  stocks  are  ample  for  early  buyers  —  Keservatiou  orders 
insure  protection  at  lowest  prices. 

Every  bushel  from  the  extreme  northern  states  —  adapted  to 
your  soil  and  climate.  Sold  with  our  famous  lO-day-money-back-if- 
you-want-it  GC  Ail ANTEE,  subject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make. 

D.  B.  TIMOTHY  D.  B.  NORTHWESTERN  ALFALFA 

D.  B.  MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER  D.  B.  MONTANA  GRIMM  ALFALFA 

D.  B.  MAMMOTH  RED  CLOVER  D.  B.  WHITE  BLOSSOM  SWEET  CLOVER 

TIMOTHY  —  ALSIKE  NATURAL  MIXTURE 

Catalog, 
Samples, 
Price  List 

FREE 

Send  Today  ! 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Full  Stock  of  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Spring  Wheat, 
Peas,  Soy  Beans.  Buckwheat,  Seed  Potatoes. 

The  Dibble  Creed.  One  Quality  Only — the 
BEST  it  is  possible  to  grow.  Due  Price  Only  — 
the  LOWEST  possible. 


Fruit  Trees, 
Grape  Vines. 
Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes. 

NEW  Varieties  of 

OUTSTANDING  Merit 

APPLE  •  PEACH  •  GRAPES  •  RASPBERRIES 

ROSES  ROSES 

New  Color  •  New  Fragrance  •  New  Charm 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  A'arieties  introduced  by  the  different 
Experimental  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Nursery  Products  to  select  front.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

"THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK" 
Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co. 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  56-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-xvide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys  ’  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1830 


tOIitJt 


Four  year  old  transplanted  trees, 
6  to  10  inches  tall.  POSTPAID 


EVER-  10  each  of  5 


*2. 


POST 

PAID 


Offer  No.  1  Offer  No.  2 

Balsam  Fir,  6-12  in.  Mugho  Pine.  3-6  in. 
Coio.  Blue  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Douglas  Fir,  6-12  in. 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Austrian  Pine,  6-9  in. 

Scotch  Pine,  4-10  in.  Amer.  Arborvitae,  6-9  in. 

Englemann  Spruce,  3-6  in.  White  Spruce,  4-10  in* 
All  4  and  5  year  old  Transplanted  trees. 
Combination  Price  for  Both  Offers  Above 
100  FINE  TREES  for  only  $3.75  POSTPAID 

CUt  ~hee*  Qua/mUeedtoLiue\ 

•WESTERN  MAINE  box  r-2 

FOREST  NURSERY,  FRYEBURG,  ME. 


Berry  Plants  of  Superior  Quality 


5.000.000  Strawberry  Plants  — Mas¬ 
todon,  Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Catskill, 
Premier  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants. 
Grape  Vines,  Currant  and  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes.  Asparagus  roots.  Our 
Spring  1936  Catalog  is  chuck  full  of 
good  things.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 
—  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  — 
Box  A  -  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


SEEDS.  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Varieties 
„  Save  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  today. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II.  Geneva,  Ohio 


ISBELL'S 

NEW 

Seed  Annual  J 


Your  Garden  will  produce  better  qual¬ 
ity  vegetables  and  finer  flowers — at  no 
greater  cost— when  you  plant  ISBELL’S 
Northern  Grown  Seeds.  Write  today 
for  a  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual— it  is 
brimful  of  useful  information— over  400  true- 
to-nature  illustrations  — 28  pages  in  natural 
colors.  Tells  how  and  when  to  plant.  Quotes 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  flower,  vege¬ 
table  and  field  seeds.  It’s  Free.  Write  today. 
ISBELL  SEED  COMPANY,  Seed  Crowers 
148  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 


Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July  .4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.c  To 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters.  Everlastings, 
Pinks,  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  1A„  20c  in 

10  Packets  for  XUC  Canada. 
Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 
rprp  with  bargains  in  Seeds.  Plants,  and  Shrubs.  Cou- 
r  pon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  Wis. 


Seed  Oats 

RonCfltinn  One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 
OCllaallUn  cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per 
acre  are  frequent.  Large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
48-44  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  You  should  by  all  means  try 
these  high  quality  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low  price 
in  quantities.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy 
Beans.  Woodburn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  Samples  Wanted  and  Catalog. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65  MELROSE,  OHIO 


naqmnV  PetlUlidS 

3  kinds,  all  colors— Bedding  Opwrc 
dwarf  mixed;  Balcony 

large-flowered  mix-  I  f  I 

ed;  velvety-violet  Sl»r  M  I  I 

of  California,  all  3  only,™  * 

10c — send  dime  today ! 

Mattie’s  Seed  Book  free 
—  low  prices,  prize 
vegetable  and  flower 
seeds,  and  Kasy-Payment  Plan. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  866  Maule  Bldg.  Phila.  Pa. 


All  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  Pngg 
[Guaranteed  Seeds.  Write  today.  PKEE 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  884  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Yes t  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialist 

We  offer  latest  grape  Introductions.  Fredonia.  Urban*. 
Golden  Muscat.  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  CATALOG  FREE 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W.30!h  Si., N.Y. 
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Every  Acre 


0  ARMOUR  FlR^a'ltR 


QUALITY  Crops 

L  *W  FROM 

Jirntour's 

I  ACTIVE 
1  PLANT 
1  FOODS 


There’  S  extra  quality  in 


the  Armour  bag  because  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Ferti¬ 
lizers  contain  not  only  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  Potash  from  carefully  selected  sources,  but 
also  minor  and  secondary  plant  foods.  Though 
they  cost  you  nothing  extra,  these  other  active 
plant  foods  play  an  important  part  in  crop  develop¬ 
ment.  Armour’s  Active  Plant  Foods  will  help  you 
"Make  Every  Acre  Do  Its  Best.”  Let  us  supply  you. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Baltimore.  Md.  Sandusky,  Ohio 

Presque  Isle,  Me. 


Irmoufs 


ARMOUR'S  ACTIVE  PLANT  FOODS 


Tamous  for  otualiiy  Since  1899 


Good  Clover  Seed  Pays 

We  offer  cleanest,  soundest  seed  of  the  crop.  Seed  that  is 
suited  to  your  section.  The  kind  that  will  make  you  a  good 
heavy,  clean  crop— free  of  foul  weeds!  Mr.  Al.  Demmy,  near 
Harrisburg, Pa.,  got  43A  tons  of  fine  clean  clover  hayperacre, 
where  he  sowed  Hoffman's  Extra  Quality  Clover  seed.  Many 
other  men  are  getting  bigyieldfrom  plantingHoffmanCIover 
seeds.  Write  Today!  Get  your  Free  Copy  of  New  1936 
Hoffman  Catalog.  It  offers  Oats,  Corn,  all  other  grains  and 
grasses.  Soy  Beans,  etc  .  . .  Samples  free. 

AU  it  rr  a  Box  225,  Landisville, 

•  H*  Hoffman,  Inc*  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 


World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  truck*, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Writ©  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  71,ixl0%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
hook  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Burpee’s 

Vegetable 


Sensational  offer  of  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Famous  Vegetable 
Seeds  to  prove  that  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Seeds  are  the  best. 
Five  regular  10c  packets 
postpaid  for  only  10c: 
Burpee’s  Rapid  Red  Radish 
Early  Wonder  Beet 
Burpee’s  Goldinhart  Carrot 
Burpee’s  Wayahead  Lettuce 
Marglobe  Tomato 
Send  dime  for  seeds  today. 


Packets  Postpaid 

iO<t 


CATALOG  FREE 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog, 
with  seeds  or  alone. 
Free.  Write  today. 

W.  AtJee  Burpee  Co.,  887  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


See' 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half-Long  Carrot 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
PurpleTop  Wh.  GlobeTurnlp" 
Bloomsdale  Spinach 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish. 

Send  10c  today  I  Maule’C 
Seed  Book  Free,  and  Easy- 
Payment  Plan.  Low  prices. 

WH.  HENRY  MAULE,  881  Maule  Bldg.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Book  FREE 


VI  KING  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  5  H.  P. 

It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates, 
Seeds,  Mows,  Pulls  Loads,  etc. 

1  Cylinder,  3>£  H.P.  Models 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
[•fcfAat  3189  E.Henn. Are.  89-92  Want  Str.et 


for  t  i 

m 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


Guaranteed  highest  quality  at  lowest 
prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/100% 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high , 
,  Bull-strong,  Pig-tightForm  Fence: 

Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Gates, BarbWire, Paints, Roof¬ 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.* 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  Muncie,  Indiana. 
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Making  of  Dairy  Butter  on  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  176) 


in  tiny  pellets,  like  fine  shot,  many  of 
which  run  out  with  the  buttermilk.  The 
working  of  the  butter  and  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  salt  are  accomplished  only 
with  great  difficulty,  and  the  body  of  the 
butter  is  liable  to  he  brittle  and  tallowy. 
Adding  hot  water  to  cream  to  warm  it, 
and  using  wash  water  more  than  3  de¬ 
grees  warmer  than  the  butter  in  order  to 
soften  it,  are  bad  practices,  since  they  in¬ 
jure  the  quality  of  the  butter.  If  the 
proper  churning  temperature  is  used,  the 
butter  granules  will  he  of  the  proper 
fineness. 

Too  high  a  churning  temperature  in 
churning  is  even  more  to  be  avoided,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
following  undesirable  results : 

1.  — Loss  of  butterfat  in  the  buttermilk. 
When  the  churning  temperature  is  high 
enough  to  reduce  the  churning  period  t 
about  10  minutes,  the  loss  of  butterfat  in 
the  butermilk  may  be  as  great  as  1  or  2 
per  cent,  whereas,  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions,  the  loss  usually  does  not  exceed  .2 
per  cent. 

2.  — Injury  to  the  quality  of  the  butter. 

(a)  Too  much  buttermilk  in  the  but¬ 
ter.  When  the  butter  granules  are  so 
soft  that  they  do  not  remain  distinct,  but 
stick  together  in  large  masses,  the  wash¬ 
ing  out  of  the  buttermilk  is  greatly  in¬ 
terfered  with  and  abnormally  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  are  incorporated  into  the  but¬ 
ter.  Butter  of  that  kind  has  poor  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  and  quickly  develops  bad 
flavors.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
less  buttermilk  or  curd  in  butter  the  bet¬ 
ter  are  its  keeping  qualities.  The  “off 
flavors”  that  so  quickly  develop  in  much 
of  the  farm-made  butter  are  not  produced 
by  decomposition  of  the  butterfat,  but  by 
decomposition  of  the  milk  solids  which 
are  found  in  the  buttermilk.  Because  the 
drops  of  moisture  expressed  from  the  but¬ 
ter  are  milky  in  appearance,  the  butter 
is  said  to  have  a  milky  brine  and  for  that 
reason  is  discriminated  against. 

(b)  “Leaky”  butter  and  too  much  mois¬ 
ture.  Butter  that  “comes  soft”  retains 
large  quantities  of  moisture  from  the  but¬ 
termilk  and  wash  water.  Because  of  the 
softness  of  the  butter  the  moisture  is  not 
well  incorporated,  but  is  found  in  pockets 
and  large  drops.  Upon  the  butter  stand¬ 
ing,  some  of  the  moisture  oozes  out  or, 
when  the  butter  is  cut  , large  drops  appear 
on  the  cut  surface.  Such  butter  is  said 
to  be  “leaky.”  That  fault  is  objection¬ 
able  in  itself  and  has  the  additional  ob¬ 
jection  of  causing  a  material  shrinkage 
in  the  weight  of  the  butter. 

(c)  A  weak,  salvy  body.  Butter  prop¬ 
erly  made  has  a  firm,  waxy  body,  but 
high  temperatures  during,  manufacture 
make  it  soft  and  of  a  salvy  consistency. 
When  eaten  it  seems  to  melt  slowly  and 
stick  to  tiie  mouth,  in  contrast  to  the 
quickly  melting  and  quickly  disappearing 
butter  with  a  firm,  waxy  body. 

The  use  of  the  proper  churning  tem¬ 
perature  is  thei’efore  essential  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  first-class  butter,  which  means 
that  the  churning  period  must  occupy  30 
or  40  minutes.  There  is  no  short  cut  in 
churning.  Patent  churns  that  churn  but¬ 
ter  in  seven  minutes  produce  practically 
the  same  harmful  results  as  those  just 
described. 

When  cream  is  ready  for  churning  the 
churn  should  be  prepared  for  use  by 
cleaning  it  thoroughly,  rinsing  it  with 
scalding  water,  and  then  thoroughly  rins¬ 
ing  and  chilling  with  cold  water. 

The  blitter  ladles,  paddles,  worker  and 
printer  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  all  but  the  worker  placed  in  a 
pail  of  cold  water  until  needed.  If  that 
is  not  done,  the  butter  will  stick  to  them. 

Cream  should  be  poured  into  the  churn 
through  a  strainer  to  break  up  possible 
lumps  and  to  remove  curd  particles  and 
any  foreign  matter  that  may  be  in  it. 
In  order  to  have  the  necessary  concus¬ 
sion  the  churn  should  be  only  about  one- 
third  full.  If  too  full,  the  churning  pe¬ 
riod  is  prolonged,  and  if  the  cream  foams 
it  nearly  fills  the  churn  and  prevents  con¬ 
cussion.  In  that  case  it  is  usually  nes- 
essary  to  remove  some  of  the  cream  in 


order  to  obtain  butter  in  a  reasonable 
time. 

Except  late  in  the  Spring  and  early  in 
the  Summer,  when  butter  has  a  naturally 
high  color,  a  small  quqantity  of  butter 
color  is  usually  added.  In  Winter  the 
quantity  required  to  produce  a  shade  of 
yellow  like  the  desirable  June  color  va¬ 
ries  from  about  20  to  35  drops  per  gallon 
of  cream. 

The  color  having  been  added  to  the 
cream,  the  churn  may  be  started  at  a 
speed  to  produce  the  greatest  concussion, 
which  can  be  determined  largely  by  the 
sound.  About  60  revolutions  a  minute  is 
the  usual  speed  for  the  common  barrel 
type  of  churn.  After  a  few  revolutions 
the  churn  speed  for  the  common  barrel 
type  of  churn.  After  a  few  revolutions 
the  churn  should  be  stopped,  bottom  up, 
and  the  cork  removed  to  permit  the  es¬ 
cape  of  gas.  This  is  repeated  two  or 
three  times  in  the  early  stages  of  churn¬ 
ing.  At  that  period  cream  produces  a 
very  liquid  sound,  and  the  glass  in  the 
churn  is  evenly  covered  with  cream. 

When  churning  is  nearly  completed 
there  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  the 
sound  made  by  the  cream,  while  on  the 
glass  in  the  churn  a  thick,  mushy  mass 
will  appear,  which  occasionally  breaks 
away,  leaving  the  glass  clear.  At  this 
point  the  buter  granules  are  just  forming, 
and  the  cream  is  thick  and  finely  granu¬ 
lar,  like  yellow  cornmeal  mush,  with  but¬ 
termilk  separating  slightly  from  the’  tiny 
ganules.  The  churn  should  be  revolved 
several  times,  then  stopped  and  the  but¬ 
ter  examined  in  order  to  prevent  over¬ 
churning.  When  the  granules  are  the 
size  of  grains  of  wheat  the  churning  is 
completed.  To  continue  the  churning  un¬ 
til  the  butter  is  in  large  masses  is  a  bad 
practice,  because  it  incorporates  quanti¬ 
ties  of  buttermilk  which  cannot  be  washed 
out. 

Churning  completed,  the  buttermilk  is 
drawn  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of 
the  churn  and  is  run  through  a  strainer 
to  catch  any  particles  of  butter. 

The  object  of  washing  is  to  remove  the 
buttermilk.  The  only  way  that  this  can 
be  done  properly  is  to  wash  the  butter 
when  it  is  in  small  granules  so  that  the 
largest  possible  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
water.  To  try  to  remove  buttermilk  by 
working  it  out  of  the  butter  is  not  effec¬ 
tive  ;  moreover,  the  excessive  working  in¬ 
jures  grain  and  body  of  the  butter. 

While  the  last  of  the  buttermilk  is 
draining  off.  the  wash  water  should  be 
prepared.  Only  pure,  clean  wasli  water 
should  he  used,  and  it  should  be  twice  the 
quantity  of  and  at  about  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  the  buttermilk.  The  water 
should  he  placed  in  a  pail  or  other  re¬ 
ceptacle  and  its  temperature  determined 
with  a  thermometer;  if  necessary  it 
should  be  tempered  by  the  addition  of 
either  warm  water  or  ice.  If  the  butter 
granules  are  too  soft  or  too  hard  the 
temperature  of  the  wash  water  may  he 
either  a  few  degrees  warmer  or  colder 
than  the  buttermilk.  Warm  water  has 
the  same  effect  upon  the  body  of  the  but¬ 
ter  as  high  churning  temperatures,  where¬ 
as  cold  water  makes  the  butter  so  hard 
that  it  can  be  worked  only  with  great 
difficulty,  and  if  very  cold  the  proper  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  salt  is  practically  im¬ 
possible. 

After  the  buttermilk  has  been  drawn 
off,  the  cork  is  replaced  and  one-half  the 
wash  water  is  poured  into  the  churn.  The 
cover  of  the  churn  is  then  replaced  and 
the  churn  given  about  four  rapid  revolu¬ 
tions.  The  wash  water  is  drawn  off  and 
the  washing  repeated.  Two  washings  are 
usually  sufficient,  the  second  wash  water 
when  drawn  off  usually  being  almost  per¬ 
fectly  clear. 

While  the  wash  water  is  draining  off 
the  worker  should  be  rinsed  again  with 
hot  water  followed  by  a  thorough  rinsing 
and  cooling  with  cool  water.  This  must 
be  done  immediately  before  using,  because 
if  the  worker  is  slightly  di’y  the  butter 
will  stick  to  it.  The  lever  worker  is 
widely  used  and  gives  satisfactory  results, 
though  other  types  do  just  as  good  work. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Ruralisms 


Propagating  Poinsettias.  —  One  of 
our  friends  asks  “how  to  make  slips  from 
Poinsettias?”  We  really  do  not  ad\ise 
amateurs  without  a  greenhouse  to  try  to 
propagate  the  Poinsettia,  but  having 
known  plant  enthusiasts  to  do  things  that 
professional  growers  said  could  not  be 
done,  we  will  give  standard  methods  of 
rooting  such  cuttings.  The  Poinsettia  is 
propagated  in  two  ways,  from  doimant 
wood  and  from  green  cuttings.  When 
dormant  wood  is  used,  after  flowering  is 
over  the  stems  are  allowed  to  ripen  thor¬ 
oughly  by  gradually  withholding  water, 
and  later  placing  them  under  the  bench 
in  a  warm  house,  where  they  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  any  moisture  at  the  root.  In  March 
ripened  canes  are  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  four  inches.  When  the  milky  sap 
ceases  to  flow  they  are  washed  in  warm 
water,  and  the  lower  end  dipped  in  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal,  so  that  coagulated  sap 
will  not  prevent  the  formation  of  callus. 
The  cuttings  are  then  inserted  in  sand  in 
the  propagating  bed,  which  is  warmed  by 
bottom  heat.  They  are  watered  sparingly, 
and  as  soon  as  roots  appear  they  are 
potted  in  thumb  pots  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  sand,  equal  parts,  with  a  layer 
of  rough  screenings  at  the  bottom  for 
drainage.  For  green  cuttings  the  plants 
are  started  into  growth  early  in  May,  be¬ 
ing  repotted  in  rather  smaller  pots.  The 
dormant  buds  will  soon  grow,  and  when 
a  few  inches  long  may  be  taken  off,  with 
a  heel  of  bark  attached,  and  either 
started  in  the  sand  bed,  or  potted  in¬ 
dividually  and  put  in  a  close  frame.  The 
plants  from  green  cuttings  usually  give 
the  largest  heads  of  bracts.  M  e  think 
an  amateur  might  be  able  to  do  better 
with  green  cuttings  than  with  dormant 
wood.  In  handling  cuttings  the  milky 
sap  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  a  cut 
or  abrasion  on  the  hands,  as  it  is  quite 
poisonous,  and  may  canse  trouble, 
though  there  is  no  danger  whatever  in 
handling  the  plants.  We  have  never 
heard  of  trouble  with  the  sap  except 
where  the  skin  was  broken. 

“Easy”  Rock  Garden  Plants.  —  A 
correspondent  in  our  own  State  asks  if 
there  are  any  easily-grown  rock  garden 
plants  that  will  grow  rapidly,  spread,  and 
flower  freely.  Most  of  us,  when  we  make 
a  beginning  with  rockery  plants,  feel  as 
though  the  great  open  spaces  would  never 
be  filled,  and  we  are  very  likely  to  plant 
too  enthusiastically,  requiring  a  drastic 
thinning  out  later.  Sometimes,  too,  we 
are  discouraged  by  a  highly  scientific 
plant  fancier,  who  seems  to  look  coldly  on 
anything  easily  grown,  and  is  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  rare  alpines  that  must  be  coddled 
like  incubator  babies.  However  there  are 
many  lovely  rock  plants  that  are  easily 
grown  and  some  that  will  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  entire  space,  if  not  repressed. 

A  Few  Favorites. — The  common  moss 
pink  or  mountain  pink.  Phlox  subulata,  is 
certainly  easy  to  grow,  profuse  in  bloom, 
and  pretty  at  all  times,  its  compact  car¬ 
pet  of  bright  green  foliage  being  attrac¬ 
tive  when  not  in  flower.  The  type  is  deep 
pink  in  bloom,  but  there  are  other  shades 
of  softer  coloring.  The  variety  Lilacina. 
is  covered  with  pale  blue  flowers  in  May, 
and  the  evergreen  foliage  is  charming 
through  the  Winter.  This  is  an  extreme¬ 
ly  rampant  creeper ;  where  there  is  plenty 
of  space  it  will  soon  make  large  masses. 
A  particularly  lovely  variety  is  Fairy ; 
this  is  less  spreading  than  the  variety 
named  above,  a  neat  compact  grower,  the 
flowers  pale  blue  with  dark  purple  eye. 
Another  variety,  Vivid,  bright  pink  with 
a  darker  eye,  is  similar  in  growth  to 
Fairy,  and  we  consider  both  of  these  very 
desirable  in  the  rock  garden.  The  white 
variety  of  Phlox  subulata,  Alba,  is  also 
a  desirable  subject.  The  familiar  pink 
form,  while  harsher  in  color  than  the 
improved  varieties,  forms  a  welcome  spot 
of  color  early  in  the  season,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  cover  plant  for  a  dry  sunny 
bank,  or  any  similar  situation.  It  spreads 
rapidly,  and  is  easily  divided,  for  it  roots 
freely,  and  takes  hold  readily. 

Snow-in-Summer.  —  This  is  a  pretty 
name  for  a  pretty  plant  which  is  really  a 
cliiekweed,  botanically  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum.  It  is  low-growing,  the  foliage 
silvery  white,  while  in  May  it  is  covered 
with  charming  white  flowers.  It  is  very 


desirable  in  the  rock  garden,  hardy,  and 
rapid  in  growth.  It  may  also  be  used  as 
an  edging  plant  for  a  border,  for  the  sil¬ 
very  foliage  is  attractive  all  through  the 
season.  We  have  seen  it  used  as  ground 
cover  in  a  bed  of  choice  May  tulips ;  the 
effect  of  this  silvery  carpet,  with  the  tall 
and  vivid  tulips  rising  above  it,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  striking.  It  spreads  quite  rapidly. 

The  Trailing  Cup-flower. — This  is 
a  dwarf  creeping  alpine  plant  which  did 
well  with  us  last  year ;  it  is  very  low- 
growing,  so  it  must  be  planted  where  it 
will  not  be  smothered  by  taller  plants. 
The  botanists  call  it  Nierembergia  rivul- 
aris,  and  though  the  plant  itself  is  so 
tiny  it  bears  flowers  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  cup-shaped,  white  shading  to 
creamy  yellow  in  the  center.  It  does  not 
like  too  dry  a  place,  but  does  not  seem 
difficult  in  requirements  otherwise.  It  is 
in  bloom  from  June  to  September.  Why 
give  a  little  plant  such  a  big  name? 
When  it  was  introduced  from  Argentina 
about  70  years  ago  the  name  was  given  to 
commemorate  the  writings  of  Father 
Nieremberg,  a  naturalist  whose  work  was 
done  two  centuries  before.  There  really 
is  a  reason  for  plant  names,  though  to 
some  of  us  they  sound  as  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  did  to  Mr.  Boffin,  when  introduced 
to  them  by  Mr.  Wegg,  in  the  “Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

A  Rock  Plant  for  Shade. — If  we 
have  a  shady  corner  in  the  rock  garden, 
where  a  low-growing  plant  is  required  in 
front  of  taller  subjects,  the  Ajuga  or 
bugle  may  be  warmly  recommended. 
Ajuga  Genevensis  has  rich  dark  green 
foliage  which  forms  a  flat  carpet  on  the 
ground,  while  A.  reptans  rubra  has  red¬ 
dish  bronze  foliage.  The  blue  flowers 
appear  in  May  and  June,  rising  above 
the  foliage  in  small  spikes  suggestive  of 
miniature  hyacinths.  In  addition  to  its 
rockery  use  the  bugle  is  excellent  for  car¬ 
peting  the  ground  in  shady  positions 
where  grass  will  not  grow,  as  under  trees. 

Plumbago  or  Leadwort. — A  plant  we 
think  indispensable  in  the  rock  garden  is 
Plumbago  Larpenta?,  or  leadwort.  Modern 
botanists  call  it  Ceratostigma  plumbagi- 
noides,  which  hardly  seems  an  improve¬ 
ment.  This  has  a  dwarf  spreading  habit, 
the  young  leaves  chestnut  i'ed.  It  grows 
six  to  eight  inches  high,  and  during  Au¬ 
gust  and  September  it  is  covered  with 
flowers  of  a  deep  vivid  blue.  The  lead¬ 
wort  likes  an  open  sunny  situation ;  the 
first  specimens  we  planted  were  partially 
shaded,  and  did  not  flourish ;  those  we 
put  on  a  sunny  ledge  in  the  rock  garden 
were  a  sheet  of  blue  last  Summer,  and 
spread  considerably.  This  leadwort  comes 
from  China,  and  is  thoroughly  hardy. 

White  Rock  Cress. — Every  rock  gar¬ 
dener  tells  us  to  grow  the  double  rock 
cress,  Arabis  albida  flore  pleno,  and  it 
really  is  a  charming  thing,  a  sheet  of 
white  in  May.  It  should  not  be  planted, 
however,  where  it  will  crowd  out  slower 
growing  plants.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  it  where  it  can  spread  over  a  rock, 
or  at  the  edge  of  the  path,  where  it  can 
grow  without  injury  to  others. 

Flowers  That  Are  Weeds. — We  have 
always  liked  the  trailing  myrtle  or  peri¬ 
winkle,  Vinca  minor ;  it  is  invincibly 
hardy,  its  shining  dark  green  foliage  is 
beautiful  12  months  of  the  year,  and  it 
begins  to  expand  its  soft  lilac-blue  flow¬ 
ers  before  Spring  really  seems  on  the 
way.  But  it  is  so  rampant,  and  so  per¬ 
sistent,  that  we  think  it  has  no  place  in 
the  rock  garden,  unless  one  has  a  rough 
bank  or  slope  that  must  be  covered.  We 
use  it  as  a  ground  cover,  in  shady  places, 
being  hardier  than  English  ivy,  or  in 
odd  corners  where  a  slope  must  be  car¬ 
peted.  But  it  is  often  seen  in  a  new  rock 
garden  planted  for  immediate  effect,  and 
this  seems  a  mistake,  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
moved  before  it  takes  all  the  space.  This 
Vinca  has  been  growing  in  our  garden  for 
at  least  60  years;  every  Spring  it  is  given 
away  by  the  bushel,  but  the  supply  is  as 
unfailing  as  the  widow’s  cruse.  There  is 
a  variety  having  the  foliage  variegated 
with  golden  yellow  that  does  not  grow  so 
rapidly,  and  this  gives  an  attractive  spot 
of  Winter  color.  e.  T.  royle. 
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From  sunup  to  sundown  you  cover  more  ground  and  do  more  work 
with  the  Row  Crop  ”70” — or  else  quit  earlier — with  more  spare 
time  for  other  things.  Think  what  it  means  to  your  crops  to  gain 
even  a  week's  time  with  your  spring  work. 

When  the  land’s  right — you  turn  12  to  13  acres  in  a  10-hour  day 
in  3rd  speed — and  even  in  "tough  going”  records  of  9  to  10  acres 
in  2nd  speed  are  not  unusual.  That’s  plowing!  And  this  great 
Sunshine  Saver  is  faster,  too,  for  harrowing  —  planting  and 
cultivating.  Why?  Because  this  3,000-pound,  6-cylinder,  2-plow 
Tractor  has  balanced  working  powder  and  working  weight.  AH 
excess  load  has  been  sheared  off.  There’s  far  less  wasted  energy. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  "70’s" 

.  ..”70”  H-C  (High  Compression  for  Gaso¬ 
line)  and  "70”  H-D  (for  Kerosene  or  Dis¬ 
tillate).  Both  have  a  new  Governor  Control 
that  has  set  new7  standards  of  fuel  economy. 

LEADING  THE  TRACTOR  PARADE! 

Don’t  miss  seeing  this  sensational  new7 
Row  Crop  ”70”.  Like  all  Oliver  Farm 
Equipment,  it  has  won  its  place  in  the 
sun.  See  your  Oliver  Dealer  at  once  —  or 
mail  the  coupon  today. 


ON  THE  DRAWBAR 


OLIVER 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 


OLIVER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 

1  3  Verona  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1 420  Mayflower  St,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Please  send  me  copy  of  the  book  "Out-of-Tomorrow" — on  the  Oliver  70 
Tractor. 


Name. 
R.  D.-. 


_ City. _ _ State. 

Also  information  on  the  tools  checked  below. 


□  Row  Crop  "70"  Tractor 

□  Standard  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  1  8-28  or  28-44  Tractor 


□  Tractor  Gang  Plow 

□  Tractor  Sulky  Plow 

□  Two-Way  Tractor  Plow 


□  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

□  Brush  Harrow 

□  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 

RNY-2-22-36 


powered,  low  in  price.  Equipped  with  low  pres¬ 
sure  tires  and  four  speed  transmission,  it  handles 
a  full  size  plow,  as  well  as  other  tools,  with 
greater  ease  and  economy  than  many  larger  type 
tractors.  Speeds  2 M  to  25  m.  p.  h.  Pulls  a  rubber 
tired  trailer,  replaces  trucks.  You'll  like  its  com¬ 
pactness,  flexibility,  low  gas  and  oil 
consumption.  Before  you  buy  a 
tractor,  get  our  FREE  BOOK  describ¬ 
ing  the  SILVER  KING — the  tractor 
sensation  of  the  year. 

Send  post  card  for  FREE  BOOK. 

THE  FATE -ROOT -HEATH  CO. 

Box  366  Plymouth,  Ohio 


FACTORY  PRICE 


dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  6  H.  P.  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  lO  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.v  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4 1 U2  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 

130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F Magnolia  Avs.  Chicago,  Illinois 
668 ■  F  North  4th  St..  Columbus,  Ohio 


I  AW  ou-all^ TRACTOR. 


Grangers  Lime 

-  AGENTS  WANTED  - 

New  low  freight  rates  all  oxer  East. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Successors  to 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Box  1002  Hartford,  Conn. 

Works —  West  Stockbridge.  Mass. 


PlOW  Powerful  GasT ractors for smallf arms. 

Seed.  K  gardeners,  florists,  nurseries. 

Cultivated  fruit  growers  &  poultrymen. 

MowHavl  1  and  2  Cylinders  '  ' 

,  r  Walk  orride-Do  belt  work  V 1 

*tt4  I,aWnS,  High  wheels— Free  Catalog* 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.J 

Minneapolis,  Mina.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2403  Market  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


As  low  as 


H.  &.  Z.  Wood  Saws 

Direct  to  you  at  factory  prices. 
Practical  units  for  farmers.  Saws 
wood,  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
and  shingle  attachments. 
Mandrels,  Pulleys.  Boxes.  Fly 
Wheels.  Feed  Mills.  FREE 
CATALOG.  Ask  about  our  Auto 
Power  Unit,  using  your  truck  or 
auto  to  develop  10  to  20-belt  h.p. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO..  Box  3,  Belleville,  Bn. 


Save  Money  On 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts,  Brand 
new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  32  page  free  catalog. 

•  RVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galesburg.  lllinot*. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Published  Weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing:  Co.,  Inf.  333  West  30th  StreeU>ew  York 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Tltree  Years  for  One  Dollar 

Canada  $2.50  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 
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Advertising  rates,  *1.50  per  agate  line — T  words.  References  required  tor 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  w  ithin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Lesson  From  the  Farm 

THE  five-day  week  in  Amercian  business  is  con¬ 
tinually  increasing,  according  to  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  This  report  leads  to 
some  interesting  and  serious  reflections. 

The  popularity  of  the  five-day  week  is  not  due  to 
the  desire  among  employers  to  provide  more  jobs  for 
prospective  employees.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  busi¬ 
ness  worked  on  a  full  six-day  week  basis.  Gradually, 
this  was  pruned  down  to  5*4  days  and  Saturday 
afternoon  was  joined  with  Sunday  as  leisure  time. 
During  the  last  10  years  there  has  been  continual 
agitation  for  a  five-day  week.  Employers  have,  if 
anything,  encouraged  this  movement,  realizing  that 
the  half  day  on  Saturday  was  wasted  and  fritted 
away  by  the  majority  of  employees. 

This  contrast  is  startling  by  comparison  with  the 
seven-day  week  of  our  farmers.  They  are  up  at 
work  just  as  the  sun  clears  over  the  hills  in  the 
east  and  their  chores  carry  them  long  past  the  sun¬ 
set  hour.  The  farmer  and  the  farm  housewife  enjoy 
their  work,  find  it  diverting  and,  at  the  same  time, 
pleasant.  They  have  no  time  nor  reason  for  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  result  that  we  find  no  organized 
movement  afoot  to  shorten  their  work-hours  and 
give  them  more  time  for  play  and  leisure. 

The  injustice  of  the  arrangement  is  that  industry 
demands  more  for  a  40-liour  week  than  it  is  willing 
to  pay  workers  on  the  farm  for  a  week  of  SO  to 
100  hours.  This  is  what  makes  the  farm  problem. 
It  is  the  wrong  America  must  correct  if  it  would  re¬ 
main  a  great  nation. 

Deft  political  lobbying  and  labor  union  propa¬ 
ganda,  for  a  price,  are  softening  the  sinews  of 
American  business  and  industry.  Send  industry  to 
the  farm  and  it  will  learn  how  comfort  and  con¬ 
tentment  can  be  obtained  from  an  abundance  of 
work,  rather  than  from  the  lack  of  it. 

* 

HEN  the  weatherman  turned  the  mercury 
downward  in  the  nation’s  thermometers,  the 
market  quotations  on  eggs  in  mid-western  cities  went 
up  from  one  to  three  cents,  not  because  the  egg  sup¬ 
ply  that  first  day  was  shorter  but  because  the  mar¬ 
ket  men  knew  that  the  shortage  would  occur  within 
a  few  days. 

Ohio  poultrymen  are  advised  by  the  specialists  in 
poultry  at  Ohio  State  University  that  it  is  possible 
to  cash  in  on  these  cold  weather  market  rises  in  egg 
prices  by  mainaining  production  in  the  flock.  All 
that  has  to  be  done  is  to  maintain  normal  tempera¬ 
tures  within  the  poultry  house. 

Artificial  heat  can  be  supplied  to  keep  the  laying 
flock  from  becoming  chilled.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  the  poultry  house  hot  in  order  to  get  eggs.  An 
even  temperature  of  40  degrees  is  more  satisfactory. 
The  sudden  shifts  in  thermometer  readings  are  the 
factors  that  keep  the  egg  basket  empty  and,  in  main¬ 
taining  40  degree  temperatures,  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  heat  only  a  few  days  each  year  in 
properly  insulated  poultry  houses. 

* 

HE  importance  of  proper  seed  testing  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  Prof.  M.  T.  Munn,  seed  analyst,  at 
the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station.  Farmers 
may  have  any  seed  of  their  own  growing  tested  free 
of  charge  by  the  seed  laboratory  at  the  Station  so 
long  as  the  results  of  the  tests  are  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  planting.  When  the  results  are  to  be  used 
in  a  commercial  way,  a  small  fee  is  charged  for  the 
tests.  The  dangers  of  weed  infestation,  disease  in¬ 
troduction,  or  the  use  of  weak  or  unadapted  seed  can 
often  be  avoided  by  simple  practical  tests  in  the  seed 
laboratory  and  control  fields. 


THE  Poultry  Industries  Exposition,  held  in  New 
York  City  from  February  4  to  8,  achieved  signal 
success.  This  show,  really  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  was  sponsored  by  the  Northeastern  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  Council.  Its  predominant  purpose  was 
to  bring  together  in  a  bond  of  common  understand¬ 
ing  all  branches  of  our  great  American  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  Breeders  and  hateherymen  exhibited  their 
prize  birds;  manufacturers  displayed  their  inter¬ 
esting  exhibits  of  new  types  of  poultry  equipment ; 
while  distributors  and  retail  concerns  sponsored 
educational  and  domestic  science  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  consumers. 

It  is  reported  that  because  of  the  encouragement 
given  to  NEPPCO  by  the  attendance  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  reception  of  its  first  show,  the  Council  is 
planning  an  early  repetition  in  the  later  part  of  this 
year.  Certainly,  this  attempt  to  co-ordinate  all 
phases  and  branches  of  our  great  poultry  industry 
must  be  commended  and  all  future  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Council  to  attain  its  goal  should  receive 
whole-hearted  co-operation. 

* 

OOD  prices  were  bid  for  beef  cattle  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg  last 
month.  The  Grand  Champion  4-II  club  baby  beef 
was  sold  for  .$737.80  or  62  cents  per  pound.  The  1935 
Grand  Champion  attracted  a  high  bid  of  47  cents  a 
pound  and  the  1934  champion  was  sold  at  55  cents 
per  pound.  The  Reserve  Grand  Champion  4-II  club 
steer  was  knocked  down  by  the  auctioneer  at  1814 
cents  per  pound,  or  $229.40. 

Thirty-five  cents  per  pound  was  bid  for  the  Grand 
Clmimpionship  pen  of  4-H  club  lambs.  Weighing  a 
total  of  362  pounds,  they  brought  $126.70.  The  Re¬ 
serve  Grand  Champion  pen  brought  24  cents  per 
pound,  or  $S4.96. 

Twenty-seven  Duroe  Jersey  bred  sows  were  sold 
at  the  Show  for  $1,788.50,  an  average  of  $66.24  per 
animal.  Twenty-six  Poland  Chinas  brought  $1,313.52 ; 
24  Chester  Whites,  $1,132.80,  and  15  Hampshires 
$7S6. 

* 

IN  1900,  H.  L.  Bolley  of  the  North  Dakota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  determined  flax  wilt  was  caused  by 
a  parasitic  fungus.  Most  of  the  flax  planted  at  that 
time  in  the  wilt-infested  soil  of  the  “test”  plot  died 
early,  but  a  few  plants  survived.  These  survivors, 
Mr.  Bolley  knew,  had  something  in  their  inheritance 
that  enabled  them  to  fight  disease.  He  used  them  as 
parent  stock  in  developing  wilt-resistant  varieties, 
and  was  probably  the  first  man  in  the  history  of 
agriculture  to  subject  plants  to  a  disease  in  order  to 
get  resistant  selections.  Today  this  plan  is  basic  for 
crop  improvement  work. 

Mr.  Bolley's  achievement  changed  the  outlook  for 
flax  production  in  the  United  States.  Older  varieties, 
susceptible  to  wilt,  could  survive  only  on  new  land. 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  grow  flax  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  same  land,  or  even  to  grow  it  at 
intervals  with  several  years  between. 

The  wilt-resistant  Bison  variety  developed  by  Mr. 
Bolley  is  the  principal  commercial  variety  in  the 
United  States.  Last  year  flax  growers  raised  more 
than  10,000,000  bushels  of  this  variety — highly  re¬ 
sistant  to  wilt.  Several  other  satisfactory  varieties 
have  been  developed  in  this  country. 

Oil  is  extracted  from  the  seed  of  most  flax  grown 
in  this  country  and  is  used  in  making  paints,  lino¬ 
leum,  patent  leather  and  other  products.  The  resi¬ 
due  from  the  pressed  seed,  linseed  cake,  is  ground 
into  meal  and  fed  to  livestock.  Flax  breeders  of  the 
State  experiment  stations  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  now  trying  to  improve  the  yield 
and  drying  quality  of  the  oil.  The  oil  content  of 
the  different  lots  of  seed  may  vary  from  33  to  42 
per  cent.  A  difference  of  4  per  cent  between  two 
lots  of  seed  means  a  difference  of  2.24  pounds  of  oil 
per  bushel  of  seed,  or  3,360  pounds  of  oil  in  a  car¬ 
load  of  1,500  bushels. 

* 

AILURE  of  trees  newly  set  in  the  orchard  to  get 
off  to  an  early  and  vigorous  start  in  the  Spring 
has  presented  a  problem  to  nurserymen  and  horticul¬ 
turists  that  apparently  is  not  be  be  easily  solved. 
Dr.  H.  B.  Tukey  and  K.  D.  Brase  of  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  point  out  that 
occasionally  the  person  who  sets  out  the  young  trees 
is  at  fault  by  delaying  in  opening  up  the  bundles  or 
by  exposing  the  roots  to  the  drying  effects  of  the 
sun  and  wind,  but  often  the  failure  of  the  trees  to 
make  a  good  start  is  not  easily  determined. 

Fertilizing  the  trees  in  the  nursery  rows  prior  to 
digging  in  the  Fall  is  suggested  as  a  method  by 
which  the  trees  could  store  up  an  extra  supply  of 
nutrients  which  would  give  them  a  boost  in  the 
Spring  when  they  are  set  in  the  orchard. 


February  22,  1936 

LTHGUGII  the  ground  is  still  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  thermometer  is  hovering  near 
the  zero  mark,  it  is  none  too  early  to  make  plans  for 
the  farm  garden.  The  long  Winter  evenings  may 
be  spent  in  a  pleasant  and  profitable  manner  study¬ 
ing  the  attractive  catalogs  that  are  issued  by  va¬ 
rious  seed  houses.  These  catalogs  not  only  list  all 
the  well-known  standard  varieties,  but  they  also 
describe  many  new  and  worth-while  varieties  that 
have  not  yet  received  public  recognition.  While  we 
do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  speculate  on  a  large 
scale  with  new  varieties,  the  experienced  gardener 
always  finds  it  interesting  at  least  to  try  out  in  a 
small  way  some  of  the  new  things  that  are  offered 
each  season  by  the  reputable  seed  houses. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  leading  houses  in  the 
horticultural  field  appeal  for  the  trade  of  our 
readers  through  the  advertising  columns  of  this 
paper.  A  post-card  request  to  any  of  these  houses 
will  bring  you  a  copy  of  their  catalogs. 

* 

HE  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  issued  a  timely  warning  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  of  hives  of  bees  and  apiary  equipment 
bought  at  farm  closing-out  sales.  Possibilities  of 
spreading  infection  to  the  premises  of  new  owners 
is  a  serious  matter  to  those  who  may  purchase  dis¬ 
eased  hives  and  apiary  supplies,  according  to  the 
Department.  To  avoid  such  infection  prospective 
purchasers  are  urged  to  examine  all  of  the  hives 
present  on  farms  where  sales  are  held  in  order  to 
make  certain  which  hives  are  active  and  healthy. 
Dead  hives  which  may  have  succumbed  to  American 
foul-brood  are  often  visited  by  bees  from  healthy 
hives  seeking  to  “rollout”  some  of  the  remaining 
honey.  The  infection  is  thus  spread  to  other  disease- 
free  hives  and  often  results  in  serious  losses  to  the 
beekpeepers.  All  hives  should  be  observed  on  the 
first  warm  days  of  Spring  and  those  showing  no 
activity  should  be  examined.  As  to  whether  such 
hives  have  succumbed  to  American  foul-brood  can 
be  determined  by  the  presence  of  dry  scales  formed 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  brood  cell  wall  by  the  dead 
and  shrunken  larva*.  This  condition  is  readily  visi¬ 
ble  when  the  frame  is  held  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 
Samples  of  comb  from  suspicious  hives  should  be 
sent  to  the  Department  at  Trenton  for  definite 
diagnosis. 

* 

LWAYS  alert  and  watchful,  guinea  fowls  have  a 
special  value  as  danger  alarms  and  safety  lead¬ 
ers  for  other  poultry,  particularly  the  rattle-headed 
turkeys.  II.  L.  Shrader  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  suggests  that  turkey -growers  will  do 
well  to  include  a  few  eggs  of  guinea  fowls  with  each 
incubator  lot  of  turkey  eggs.  They  have  the  same 
period  of  incubation. 

“The  guinea  chick.”  lie  says,  “is  brighter,  more 
alert.  It  tenches  the  turkey  poults  how  to  find  the 
feed  hopper  and  the  warm  spots  under  the  brooder. 
As  the  two  grow  older  and  range  together,  the  young 
guinea  sounds  the  first  alarm  when  strange  animals 
or  predatory  hawks  appear.  To  see  a  few  guineas 
in  a  large  flock  of  turkeys  reminds  one  of  a  motor¬ 
cycle  policeman  weaving  in  and  out  in  traffic.” 

Guinea  fowl  also  give  variety  for  the  table,  and 
many  consider  the  garney  meat  a  great  delicacy. 

* 

T’S  Springtime  in  the  display  houses  in  the  main 
conservatory  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
Fairy  primroses,  acacias,  graceful  sprays  of  jasmine 
and  fragrant  butterfly-bush,  azaleas,  yellow  tulips, 
white  hyacinths  and  both  yellow  and  white  narcissi 
greet  the  Winter  visitor  who  braves  the  snow  and 
cold  for  a  heartening  glimpse  of  plants  that  repre¬ 
sent  the  Spring.  Red .  and  white  camellias  are  in 
full  flower  on  potted  plants  and  trees  indoors.  One 
entire  side  of  the  circular  display  house  is  filled  with 
vivid  pink  begonias — notably  varieties  Lay  Mac  and 
Melior — while  in  the  adjoining  display  house  to  the 
left  are  two  dozen  splendid  species  and  varieties  of 
begonia  of  many  different  types.  White  eallas  are 
there,  too,  and  an  abundance  of  orchids.  The  bright 
crimson  pompons  of  the  celliandra— a  tall  graceful 
shrub  from  no-one-knows-whicli  distant  land — add 
color  to  the  display.  Some  of  the  small  plants  which 
can  he  raised  in  the  house  receive  much  attention, 
especially  the  African  violets  (Saintpaulia  ionan- 
tha ) . 

* 

T  IS  reported  that  New  Zealand  butter,  totaling 
2,500,000  pounds  is  on  its  way  to  this  country. 
One  lot  of  about  150,000  pounds  is  already  here.  At 
36  cents  per  pound  here  it  appears  to  be  possible  to 
pay  the  duty  of  14  cents  per  pound  and  still  make  a 
profit  for  New  Zealand  farmers. 

Some  of  this  butter  has  been  offered  as  low  as 
34 ]/4  cents.  The  trade  is  cautious  because  of  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  just  what  conditions  may  develop. 
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Price  Control  is  the  Prize 

FARMERS  have  always  agreed  with  us  that  in 
the  dairy  business,  of  the  three  interests  con¬ 
sumers  came  first  because  milk  is  a  necessity  to 
housewife  and  mother  in  the  raising  of  children. 
Farmers  could  live  without  selling  milk.  Babies 
would  perish  without  it.  Farmers  come  next  be¬ 
cause  no  one  could  have  milk  without  them.  Dis¬ 
tributors  come  last.  They  perform  a  helpful  service, 
but  take  either  the  producer  or  consumer  out  of 
the  picture  and  there  would  be  no  distributors. 

Yet  the  dealers,  the  least  important  factor,  have 
fixed  the  price  for  both  producer  and  consumer  and 
dominated  the  industry  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  only  exception  was  for  a  short  period 
beginning  in  1910.  Their  right  to  dictate  prices  to 
producers  is  now  again  challenged,  and  they  are 
making  a  determined  fight  to  hold  their  advantage. 

Since  our  cross-section  vote  indicated  a  practically 
unanimous  demand  by  dairymen  for  a  charter  au¬ 
thorizing  them  to  determine  a  price  for  their  own 
milk,  the  Metropolitan  Milk  Institute,  which  includes 
all  the  metropolitan  dealers,  the  New  York  State 
Dealers’  Association  which  includes  up-State  dealers, 
and  the  dealer-controlled  co-operatives,  which  in¬ 
clude  all  co-operatives  except  a  few  local  associa¬ 
tions,  are  working  overtime  on  a  scheme  to  have  the 
dealer-controlled  leaders  fix  the  price  for  farmers 
under  the  pretense  that  this  would  be  an  act  of 
farmers,  and  then  these  dealers  would  go  through 
the  farcical  form  of  conferring  with  another  set  of 
city  dealers  to  confirm  the  price.  This  scheme  was 
worked  by  the  Milk  Exchange,  Ltd..  50  years  ago. 
The  court  stopped  it.  declaring  the  scheme  inten¬ 
tionally  and  deliberately  fraudulent. 

In  contrast  a  milk  committee  of  farmers  have 
proposed  a  charter  for  a  system  that  would  enable 
them  to  negotiate  the  price  and  sale  of  their  milk 
for  themselves  collectively. 

This  charter  contains  these  points: 

1.— Unites  all  producers’  groups. 

2. — One  price  for  every  producer. 

3. — Price  fixed  before  milk  leaves  the  farm. 

4.— Weight,  fat  test  and  bacterial  count  checked 
for  farmers. 

5. — Monthly  full  and  detailed  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
counting. 

G. — No  surplus ;  dealer  to  pay  the  price  for  all  the 
milk  he  takes. 

7. — Farmers  to  control  the  whole  system  from 
start  to  finish  by  a  ballot  vote. 

8. — Farmers  to  vote  all  funds  to  be  raised,  and  to 
vote  where  and  how  the  funds  are  spent. 

9. — Every  farmer  in  the  local  area  has  a  right  to 
deliver  his  milk  to  one  local  plant.  He  is  then  a 
member  of  the  incorporated  “local  milk  unit."  The 
unit  a  ill  control  its  own  milk,  but  will  not  determine 
prices. 

10. — All  of  the  units  will  send  a  delegate  to  a 
State  meeting  to  form  a  “Milk  Marketing  Board” 
authorized  by  the  charter  or  law. 

11.— This  board  will  determine  prices  and  nego¬ 
tiate  sales  of  the  milk.  A  State  commission  may  re¬ 
view  the  price,  but  cannot  reduce  it  unless  it  is 
proved  that  the  income  of  labor,  capital  and  manage¬ 
ment  is  more  than  in  other  industries. 

12.— Units  in  areas  surrounding  up-State  markets 
may  co-operate  to  supply  such  markets. 

13. — Provision  is  made  to  handle  surplus  milk,  if 
any  is  produced,  in  the  country,  and  to  encourage  a 
revival  of  butter  and  cheese  production. 

14. — Records  will  be  kept  of  all  transactions,  and 
these  will  be  open  to  members  and  their  agents  at 
all  times. 

15. — Farmers  through  a  ballot  vote  will  control 
and  direct  the  business.  They  will  have  constant  in¬ 
formation  to  enable  them  to  vote  intelligently.  It 
will  be  a  system  controlled  by  regulations  and  law. 
An  officer  knowingly  violating  the  law  will  be  re¬ 
moved  and  subject  to  punishment. 

17. — The  aim  is  to  sell  milk  to  distributors,  but  the 
charter  authorizes  retail  distribution  where  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  cost  of  distribution  to  con¬ 
sumers  is  too  high. 

18. — The  purpose  is  to  provide  a  legal  system  by 
which  farmers  can  collectively  determine  and  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  price  and  sale  of  their  own  milk  in  the 
simplest  and  easiest  way  without  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery  or  expensive  details. 

Existing  organizations  may  affiliate  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  or  continue  their  business,  provided  they  pay 
producers  the  uniform  price  and  conform  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  charter. 

This  is  fair  to  the  distributors.  It  is  helpful  to 
the  consumers.  It  contains  no  special  privilege  for 
dairymen.  It  simply  safeguards  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  and  restores  his  natural  and  social  rights. 


Cost  of  the  Bonus 

THE  Federal  government  has  printed  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $18,000,000,000  which  it  turned  over 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  in  exchange  for  the 
credit  of  the  banks.  The  government  will  pay  inter¬ 
est  semi-annually  to  the  banks  on  these  bonds.  The 
principal  and  interest  of  these  bonds  are  a  first 
mortgage  coming  ahead  of  all  other  liens  on  every 
farm,  home,  mine,  factory,  utility  and  every  other 
form  of  wealth  and  income  in  the  nation. 

For  every  $G0  of  these  bonds,  and  $40  of  gold  cer¬ 
tificates,  the  government  will  print  $100  or  legal 
tender  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  banks  on  request  at  the  cost  of  printing. 

Recently  the  government  obligated  itself  to  pay 
the  soldiers’  bonus  of  $2,000,000,000,  but  made  no 
provision  to  get  the  money.  Hence  there  has  been 
speculation  as  to  how  the  money  is  to  be  acquired. 
It  could  be  collected  by  a  new  tax  levy,  by  the  sale 
of  new  interest-bearing  bonds  to  the  banks  which 
would  add  $2,000,000,000  more  to  the  first  mortgage 
already  on  us,  or  by  issuing  Federal  legal  tender, 
non-interest  notes  direct  to  the  soldiers. 

The  Treasury  has  made  it  known  that  the  money 
will  be  acquired  in  the  “orthodox  way.”  That 
means  by  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the  banks.  If  the 
bonds  run  for  about  33  years  at  present  rates  of  in¬ 
terest,  the  banks  will  receive  in  principal  and  inter¬ 
est  $4,000,000,000,  which  in  the  credit  work  out  cost 
them  very  little.  Ultimately  this  amount  will  be 
paid  in  real  money  by  those  who  produce  the  wealth 
of  the  nation. 

The  financiers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in¬ 
sist  that  non-interest  notes  issued  direct  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  would  be  “printing  press  money”  and  “infla¬ 
tion,”  but  the  interest  bearing  notes  printed  on  the 
same  paper  by  the  same  presses  by  the  same  Federal 
government  and  issued  to  the  banks  would  be  the 
“orthodox  way”  and  “sound  money.” 

When  a  farmer  pays  his  hired  man  in  milk 
checks  his  pasteboard  disk  is  a  receipt  for  a  unit 
of  wealth  and  performs  the  functions  of  money.  The 
farmer  avoids  inflation  of  milk  checks  by  limiting 
his  checks  to  his  supply  of  milk.  The  government 
charters  a  private  monopoly  to  issue  its  milk  checks 
(money),  pays  interest  to  the  monopoly  and  au¬ 
thorizes  it  to  “inflate”  and  “deflate”  to  suit  the 
speculative  interests  of  the  financiers. 

The  principle  of  the  farmer’s  simple  direct  way 
would  save  a  heavy  tax  burden  and  the  tragedies 
of  panics  and  depressions. 


Lawful  and  Unlawful 

ON  FEBRUARY  10,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
found  one  provision  of  the  New  Y ork  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Act  lawful  and  another  provision  unlawful. 

First  it  denied  Borden's  appeal  from  the  decision 
ot  a  lower  Federal  Court  which  sustained  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  control  law  permitting  unknown  brands 
of  milk  to  be  sold  in  New  York  City  for  one  cent  a 
quart  less  than  the  advertised  or  well-known  brands. 
Borden’s  had  insisted  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  sell  at  the  lower  price.  Justice  Roberts,  who 
wrote  the  decision,  said  that  the  differential  had  pre- 
viously  existed  and  the  law  was  intended  to  con¬ 
tinue  it.  To  require  them  to  abandon  the  existing 
price  and  compel  them  to  charge  the  same  price  for 
their  milk  as  the  well  advertised  brands  commanded 
would  be  to  transfer  all  their  customers  to  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  well-known  brands,  and  put  themselves  out 
of  business.  Borden’s,  the  Court  said,  had  failed  to 
show  any  loss  because  of  the  law. 

In  the  second  decision  the  Court  held  a  provision 
of  the  control  act  unlawful.  The  law  limited  the 
one-eent  differential  privilege  to  dealers  who  were  in 
the  business  on  April  10,  1933.  Mayflower  Farms, 
Inc.,  began  business  September  6.  1933.  It  held  that 
the  la\v  was  an  attemjtt  to  create  a  monopoly  for 
dealers  in  the  business  against  new'  dealers  entering 
the  field. 

The  Court  held  that  the  time  limit  gave  dealers  in 
the  business  an  all-time  economic  advantage  as  to 
those  who  entered  after  that  date,  Justices  Brandeis, 
Stone  and  Cardozo  dissented  as  they  did  in  the 
Rochester  case  in  which  the  majority  held  that  the 
State  might  fix  prices  in  an  emergency.  Some  day 
the  emergency  plea  must  be  abandoned,  and  then 
State  price  fixing  must  be  reviewed  all  over  again. 

This  Mayflower  Farms  case  is  on  all  fours  with 
the  case  of  farmers  who  are  denied  the  right  to  sell 
their  own  milk  because  other  dealers  operate  in  the 
same  area.  After  this  decision  of  the  highest  court 
in  the  nation  no  lower  court  would  fail  to  sustain  a 
farmer’s  right  to  sell  his  milk.  The  State  should 
promptly  repeal  this  provision  of  the  control  law 
so  clearly  unconstitutional  under  this  decision. 


To  Tax  Oleo  in  State 

ENATOR  Rhoda  Fox  Graves  has  introduced  a 
well-thought  bill  to  impose  an  excise  tax  of  five 
cents  a  pound  on  oleomargarine  sold  within  the 
State  by  distributors.  The  distributors  are  required 
to  register  with  the  tax  bureau  and  keep  a  record 
of  their  purchases  and  sales  of  the  butter  substi¬ 
tutes  showing  the  number  of  pounds  imported,  manu¬ 
factured  or  compounded  with  dates  and  such  other 
information  as  the  tax  department  may  require.  The 
bill  is  carefully  drawn  in  its  provisions  for  enforce¬ 
ment.  The  only  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of 
this  bill  is  that  the  tax  might  wrell  be  increased  or 
doubled.  It  should  be  promptly  passed. 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 


January,  are  as  follows  : 

Crowley  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  1.95 

Dairymen's  League  Co-op.  Assn . $1.69 

Dellwood  Dairv  Co.,  Inc .  2.02 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.995 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc....  1.96 
Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc....  2.28 


For  the  Rural  School 

Last  week  at  the  McAlpine  Hotel,  Dr.  Cooper  of  the 
State  school  department  explained  to  leaders  of  the 
N.  Y.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  the  diversified  bless¬ 
ings  that  await  America  when  the  last  rural  school  is 
centralized.  Yet  if  city  voters  only  knew  the  sufferings 
and  deprivations  of  rural  children  and  parents  under  the 
high-pressure  scheme  of  “city  type”  schooling,  they 
would  turn  deaf  in  the  centralization  ear.  Moreover,  by 
their  votes  they  would  defeat  the  present  costly  scheme 
to  herd  country  children  into  million-dollar  barracks 
19  to  20  miles  from  home. 

A  few'  facts  :  Poorly  clad  infants  struggle  a  mile  or 
more  from  home  through  drifts  to  the  highway  in  sub¬ 
zero  weather,  wait  shelterless  for  the  school  bus.  (Bus 
station  padlocked  because  hoodlums  staged  “floor 
shows”,  impairing  children’s  morals.)  They  arrive 
tired  out  at  school,  kill  time  from  9  to  4.  squirming  like 
a  nest  of  maggots,  ride  back,  struggle  home  through 
drifts  and  perhaps  blinding  snow  after  dark.  Economy? 
The  centralized  school  costs  four  times  as  much  per 
pupil  as  New  York  City  schools.  Transportation  as 
high  as  $200  per  pupil  yearly ;  running  the  school,  from 
$200  to  $-,000  per  pupil  yearly. 

Country  people  are  fighting  centralization ;  the  State 
Grange  voted  against  it:  the  Rural  School  Improvement 
Society  will  live  in  history  beside  Bunker  Hill  for 
championing  the  divine  right  of  parents  to  a  voice  in 
their  children’s  education.  Nobody  favors  centraliza¬ 
tion  except  “big  business”  and  the  unknowing.  Let  New 
York  investigate  how7  its  tax  money  goes  to  support  a 
cruel  and  scandalous  graft,  politely  termed  “giving 
country  children  the  city  type  of  education.”  E.  L.  f. 

Minerva,  N.  Y. 


Orange  County,  N .  Y.,  Notes 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  January  18-19.  Orange 
County  was  caught  in  one  of  the  worst  snow  storms 
lhat  has  hit  us  in  the  last  15  years.  It  started  with 
sleet  on  Saturday  and  then  after  an  interval  of  a  few 
hours,  the  real  snow  storm  or  blizzard  struck,  resulting 
in  a  19-incli  snowfall  which  combined  with  a  gale  of 
59  miles  per  hour  at  times  piled  in  places  drifts  seven 
feet  high.  Traffic  on  main  highw'ays  wras  interrupted 
for  two  days  and  some  town  roads  were  still  impassable 
at  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  Washington  ville  branch  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  held  their  annual  meeting  on  January  24,  and 
elected  Benjamin  Tuttill  president. 

Market  growers  are  firing  up  their  greenhouses  and 
are  planting  cabbage,  broccoli  and  lettuce  seed.  The 
small  plants  will  be  transplanted  once  or  twice  under 
glass,  hardened  off  and  set  in  the  open  in  April. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  of  all  the  sweet  corn  that  will 
be  planted  in  this  section  this  season  80  per  cent  will 
be  of  the  hybrid — Golden  Cross.  c.  o.  w. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y .,  Notes 

Members  of  the  Columbia  County  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association  have  sold  3S  bull  calves  for  herd 
sires  during  the  past  year,  besides  several  cows  and 
heifers  for  breeding  stock.  During  December  the  high 
herd  for  both  milk  and  fat  is  owned  by  Gould  Patchin ; 
an  average  production  of  1,208  pounds  of  milk,  39.4 
pounds  fat.  John  Muller’s  herd  was  close  with  a  record 
of  39.2  pounds  fat.  John  Muller's  registered  Holsteins 
gave  1.913  pounds  of  3.7  per  cent  milk,  70.8  pounds  fat 
on  twice  a  day  milking,  which  made  them  the  high  cows 
in  fat  production  for  twice  a  day  milking ;  the  high  cows 
in  fat  for  three  times  a  day  milking  are  owned  by  Frank 
Miller  &  Son  of  Copake,  with  1.9S4  pounds  of  3.9  per 
cent  milk,  77.4  pounds  fat.  The  high  cow  for  milk  is  a 
registered  Holstein  owned  by  Seth  Merwin ;  her  name 
is  “Bell :”  she  produced  2.139  pounds  of  milk,  74.2 
pounds  fat  on  two  tmies  a  day  milking.  There  were 
seven  other  cows  in  the  association  which  produced 
ever  60  pounds  of  fat  for  the  month. 

The  biggest  snow  storm  of  the  season  is  with  us ;  a 
snow  plow  on  a  county  road  got  stuck  and  two  other 
plows  came  to  its  rescue.  There  was  no  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  where  the  snow  plows  were  stalled  and  a  nearby 
farmer  took  care  of  the  men  until  the  other  plow'  and 
crew  arrived.  From  Saturday  to  Tuesday  there  was 
no  traffic  over  this  road  except  the  snow  plows ;  they 
went  over  the  road  twice  Saturday  ni.  ht.  and  once 
early  Sunday  morning,  but  got  stuck  in  a  deep  ravine 
cut  'on  Sunday  afternoon.  School  buses,  mail  service, 
milk  delivery,  etc.,  tied  up  for  days.  Until  back  roads 
are  opened  the  mail  service  only  covers  the  main  lines 
where  there  are  State  or  county  roads.  One  schoolboy 
who  was  to  take  a  regents  examination  on  Monday, 
left  his  home  on  foot  at  7  A.  M.,  and  reached  the  school- 
house  at  2  P.  M..  after  a  tiring  wade  through  drifts  foi¬ 
ls  miles.  We  believe  that  boy  v'ill  go  far  in  the  years 
to  come  along  educational  lines  if  he  continues  to  value 
education  as  lie  does  now,  e.  a.  h. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

Pork  Production  Considerations 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


With  all  types  and  kinds  of  livestock 
production  on  any  farm  there  are  six  pri¬ 
mary  considerations  to  which  much 
thought,  care  and  attention  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  given  if  any  such  enterprise  is 
made  a  success.  In  the  theoretical  hog 
business  it  is  easy  to  become  rich  using 
paper  and  pencil  and  figuring  out  possi¬ 
ble  profits. 

If  you  want  to  calculate  how  easy  it  is 
to  become  established  in  the  hog  business 
consider  the  possibility  that  two  bred 
gilts  are  purchased,  due  to  farrow  in  two 
weeks,  assume  they  are  handled  on  the 
two-year  litter  plan  and  raise  an  average 
of  10  weaned  pigs  per  year,  five  of  which 
are  sows  and  five  boars.  Mind  you  this 
is  based  on  an  average  of  only  five 
weaned  pigs  per  litter.  The  sow  pigs  are 
bred  at  an  average  age  of  eight  months, 
with  the  same  average  numbers  raised  as 
the  original  gilts.  The  boar  pigs  are  cas¬ 
trated,  fattened  and  sold  as  barrows. 
Based  on  these  figures,  which  certainly 
seem  conservative,  you  will  be  amazed,  if 
figured  through,  what  a  theoretical  herd 
of  hogs  you  could  have  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  but  try  and  do  it. 

The  six  considerations  mentioned  will 
be  discussed  as  they  influence  hogs,  but 
not  necessarily  in  their  relative  import¬ 
ance. 

Housing 

If  brood  sows  or  gilts  are  kept  as  a 
side  line,  allowed  to  roam  more  or  less 
at  will  about  the  place  in  old  tumble- 
down  buildings  or  sheds,  with  little  feed, 
care  or  attention,  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  normally  or  profitably.  The 
hog  is  no  dirtier  than  any  other  animal 
if  given  an  opportunity  to  keep  clean. 

A  permanent  hog-house  needs  no  elab¬ 
orate  or  expensive  equipment,  but  does 
need  to  be  dry,  located  on  well  drained 
land,  properly  ventilated,  with  no  drafts. 
The  temporary  liog-liouse,  or  colony- 
house,  may  be  of  a  number  of  types.  The 
Iowa  gable  roof  movable  hog-house  is 
about  as  efficient  and  economical  as  any 
I  have  seen  at  the  experiment  stations. 
The  Illinois  colony  hog-house  is  also  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  for  group  units.  Plans 
for  building  these  may  be  obtained  from 
the  station  without  cost.  Whatever  State 
you  are  located  in  your  own  experiment 
station  probably  has  or  should  have  bul¬ 
letins  and  plans  for  building  hog-houses 
which  are  sent  without  cost. 

Farmers’  taxes  help  support  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  they  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  service  offered.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  my  contention  that  if  only  half 
of  the  really  useful  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  compiled  by  long  effort  and  care¬ 
ful  investigation  could  be  properly  dis¬ 
seminated,  and  carried  back  to  the  farms 
instead  of  piling  it  up  on  the  shelves  of 
reference  rooms  and  bulletin  mailing  de¬ 
partments,  the  experiment  stations  would 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended.  This  could  be  better  at¬ 
tained  through  more  personal  extension 
work  and  less  duplication  of  experiments. 
There  should  be  a  central,  national  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  such  information,  and  not 
continual  useless  duplication  of  many 
costly  and  needless  experiments. 

In  the  permanent  hog-house  my  own 
floor  preference  is  concrete.  It  has  many 
advantages.  If  used,  a  slatted  raised 
board  floor  should  be  constructed  to  cover 
half  the  pen  area  so  the  hogs  can  bed 
down  warm. 

Feeding 

The  value  of  any  feed  depends  on  the 
need  for  it.  Where  corn  or  barley  alone 
is  used  to  fatten  shotes  it  will  require  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of 
such  feed  to  produce  100  pounds  of  pork. 
Assuming  a  price  of  $30  per  ton,  the  feed 
cost  of  such  production  would  be  between 
$9  and  $10  per  cwt.,  just  about  the  exist¬ 
ing  ratios  of  feed  and  hogs  during  the 
past  Fall  and  early  Winter.  As  one  such 
feeder  remarked,  about  all  he  got  out  of  it 
was  the  use  of  the  hogs. 

If  the  corn  or  barley  had  been  supple¬ 
mented,  either  hand  or  self-fed,  with  one 
or  a  combination  of  the  various  protein 
feeds  such  as  tankage,  fishmeal  or  linseed 
meal,  plus  some  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  and 
needed  minerals,  using  equal  parts  salt, 


ground  limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal, 
about  30  to  40  pounds  of  such  protein 
supplement,  and  10  pounds  of  the  min¬ 
eral  mixture,  mixed  with  350  pounds  of 
corn  or  barley,  would  have  replaced  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  the  feed  requirement 
for  100  pounds  gain.  At  $30  per  ton  this 
gives  the  protein  supplement  a  replace¬ 
ment  value  of  over  $150  per  ton.  Experi¬ 
ments  at  practically  every  station  in  the 
I  nited  States  have  for  years  repeatedly 
demonstrated  this  feeding  fact,  yet  sur¬ 
veys  in  the  Corn  Belt  indicate  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  hogs  marketed  are  fattened 


pounds  of  suitable  protein  and  mineral 
supplement  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
pork,  at  $30  per  ton  for  the  corn  and  $40 
per  ton  for  the  supplement  the  feed  cost 
would  be  $6.80  per  cwt.,  with  hogs  at  $10 
per  cwt.,  this  leaves  $3.20  margin,  a 
favorable  situation  existing  for  the  hog 
feeder  today. 

Brood  sows  need  more  bulk  and  va¬ 
riety  than  just  straight  corn  or  barley; 
they  should  be  hand-led  in  order  to  lower 
maintenance  cost  and  Keep  them  from 
getting  too  (at.  Based  on  an  extensive 


home-grown  and  charged  to  the  sows  at 
prevailing  market  price  it  affords  a  top 
price  outlet  for  such  feed.  Availability 
then  becomes  an  important  factor,  where 
gaibage,  skim-milk,  whey  or  buttermilk 
can  be  obtained  at  low  prices  or  are 
available  as  by-products,  costs  of  main¬ 
taining  brood  sows  may  be  materially 
lowered.  Many  of  our  New  England 
herds  selling  pigs  at  weaning  time  or 
shortly  thereafter  are  operated  on  this 
basis,  they  handle  good  strong  healthy 
pigs,  and  where  only  a  few  head  are  de¬ 
sired  for  home  butchering  they  can  be 
obtained  at  a  lower  average  cost  than  if 
home  raised. 

Breeding 

1  olurnes  could  be  written  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  so  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give 
much  ot  an  outline  in  a  few  paragraphs. 
However,  the  hog  breeder  must  determine 
which  of  two  general  systems  it  seems 
best  to  follow;  these  are:  (1)  Raising 
registered  purebreds  for  sale  as  breeding 
replacements;  (2)  breeding  for  the  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  producing  pigs  to  fatten 
for  market.  It  might  seem  these  should 
be  the  same,  because  if  purebred  hogs  do 
not  produce  the  most  efficient  feeder 
shotes,  then  why  raise  them? 

The  result  of  six  years’  experimental 
work  recently  completed  in  crossing  and, 
using  the  coined  catch  phrase,  crisscross¬ 
ing  hogs  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station  is  in  no  way  unfavorable  to  the 
purebred  hog  business,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  at  first  seem.  On  the  contrary  it 
should  prove  beneficial  because  the  system 
used  requires  a  foundation  of  purebred 
sows,  and  the  continued  use  of  purebred 
boars,  but  not  of  the  same  breed. 

While  indiscriminate  cross-breeding 
has  always  resulted  disastrously  in  herds 
v  here  practiced  for  several  generations 
the  Minnesota  system  followed  a  definite 
plan  involving  the  use  of  two  given 
breeds.  If  purebred  Duroe  sows  were 
bred  to  a  purebred  Poland  China  boar, 
the  resulting  cross-bred  gilts  were  bred 
back  to  either  a  Du  roc  or  Poland  boar. 

If  bred  back  to  a  Duroc  boar  the  criss¬ 
crossed  gilts  were  next  bred  to  a  Poland 
boar,  or  the  reverse  depending  which 
breed  was  used  for  the  second  top  cross. 
This  system  always  keeps  the  concentra¬ 
tion  blood  ratio  of  the  breeds  used  on  a 
continual  reversal  between  35  and  65  per 
cent.  The  first  cross  pigs  averaged  one- 
fourth  heavier  weaning  weight,  and  the 
crisscross  pigs  40  per  cent  heavier  at 
weaning  time  than  purebred  litters. 

The  work  has  been  published  as  Min¬ 
nesota  Bulletin  320.  It  is  entitled,  “A 
Six  Year  Study  of  Crossbreeding  Swine,” 
and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Bul¬ 
letin  Office,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  Dr.  L.  M.  Winters  discussed 
progress  work  on  this  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able  test  with  me  on  my  last  visit  at  the 
Minnesota  Station.  I  have  therefore  been 
especially  interested  in  the  results.  As 
he  points  out,  the  system  would  involve 
the  use  of  approximately  20  per  cent 
fewer  sows  to  attain  the  same  weaned 
weight  pork  production ;  crisscrossing 
shotes  attained  market  weight  in  about 
18  days  less  time,  with  a  greater  economy 
of  feed  cost. 

Management 

Assuming  a  definite  and  systematic 
housing,  feeding  and  breeding  program  is 
followed,  proper  management  includes  the 
thousand  and  one  little  details  which  only 
close  and  constant  personal  attention  can 
accomplish,  and  which  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  make  the  enterprise  a  success 
or  failure. 

>Some  of  the  best  suggestions  I  have 
ever  seen  used  have  been  passed  along  by 
Secretary  Eugene  M.  Harsch  through  the 
American  Hampshire  Herdsman.  Among 
tlie  many  excellent  ideas  presented  by  ex¬ 
perienced  practical  hog  men  I  have  found 
the  following  to  be  especially  helpful: 

C.  S.  Braisted,  Hope,  N.  D.,  suggested 
an  easy  way  to  crate  hogs,  which  I  have 
found  works  100  per  cent  and  saves  a  lot 
of  time  and  trouble.  Use  an  alley  way 
four  or  five  feet  wide.  Place  the  crate 
about  half  or  three-fourths  the  length  of 
the  hog  against  one  side  from  the  alley- 
way  end.  Have  the  crate  opening  to¬ 
ward  the  alley- way  end.  Drive  the  hog 
without  excitement  or  fuss  down  the  al- 


survey  during  1924,  1925  and  1926,  Wil- 


,,  ,,  s  ,  °ua  liable  roof  movable  hothouses.  Ames,  Iowa,  are  easily  cleaned  and  moved. 
1  l  0  s  ate  seeded  lo  rape.  Forage  crops  make  more  efficient  and  economical  gains. 
An  acre  of  rape  will  carry  about  fifteen  horses. 


A  practical,  economical  shelter  and  shade  for  Hummer  use.  These  brood  sows  on 
blue-grass  pasture  are  owned  by  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Feed  the  brood  sows  outdoors,  make  them  get  out  and  take  exercise  by  feeding  them 
some  distance  away  from  the  hoghouse,  keep  clean  water,  needed  minerals  and 
Alfalfa  hay  available  for  them  in  their  pens  at  all  times. 


on  corn  alone.  No  doubt  extension  and 
farm  bureau  men  have  carried  this  in¬ 
formation  back  to  hog  feeders,  but  it 
needs  to  be  emphasized  not  just  casually 
mentioned. 

On  many  farms,  too,  the  situation 
mostly  resolves  itself  into  having  the 
feeder  pigs  and  the  corn  on  hand  raised 
and  produced  on  the  place,  while  protein 
and  mineral  supplements  necessitate  a 
cash  outlay,  the  point  to  be  stressed  in 
this  case  is  that  any  such  feeder  would 
be  money  ahead  to  sell  some  of  the  pigs 
or  other  kind  of  livestock  to  purchase 
enough  of  the  needed  supplements.  It  re¬ 
quires  about  400  pounds  of  corn  and  40 


cox,  Carrol  and  Ilornung  of  the  Illinois 
Station  report  the  three-year  average  on 
1.760  sows  required  a  little  over  one  ton 
of  feed  per  year.  Allowing  for  the  pork 
value  of  gain  made  by  the  sows,  the  net 
feed  cost  per  year  per  head  was  $25.98. 
The  sows  averaged  7.4  pigs  weaned  per 
farrowing,  consumed  280  pounds  of  feed 
for  each  pig  weaned.  Crediting  the  pork 
produced  the  net  feed  cost  at  market 
price,  per  pig  weaned,  was  about  $3.50 
per  head. 

It  becomes  apparent  one  could  not  af¬ 
ford  to  purchase  grain  to  use  in  the  hog 
business  with  the  idea  of  selling  pigs  at 
weaning  time.  However,  where  grain  is 
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ley-way,  a  little  corn  at  the  inner  edge  of 
the  crate  and  then  up  forward  will  help, 
turn  the  hog  toward  the  crate  and  it  will 
go  right  in.  Do  not  crowd  or  attempt  to 
push  it. 

Properly  handling  hogs  is  one  of  the 
biggest  tricks  in  the  business.  Never  hit 
or  kick  them,  never  run  or  hurry  a  hog, 
pet  and  make  friends  with  them  and  it 
will  be  positively  amazing  how  easily 
they  can  be  handled.  If  in  spite  of  kind 
treatment  there  are  some  mean  sows  or 
wild  gilts,  and  there  always  will  be,  send 
these  off  to  the  butcher,  breed  the  gentle, 
good  mother  type,  in  a  couple  of  genera¬ 
tions  the  entire  herd  will  be  the  quiet, 
profitable  kind. 

Another  suggestion  I  like  is  one  from 
.T.  F.  Dixon,  Mineola,  Mo.  He  has  found 
that  when  stubborn  hogs  will  not  be 
driven  up  a  loading  chute  they  can  be 
easily  tricked  by  starting  them  back¬ 
wards,  hold  a  half-busliel  basket,  with  a 
little  corn  in  it,  over  their  heads  and  they 
will  back  right  up  the  chute  into  the 
crate,  wagon  or  truck.  It  is  just  too  bad 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  pass  on  all 
these  good  ideas.  Our  recommendation  is 
that  Secretary  Harsch  put  the  sugges¬ 
tions  which  have  won  their  “Best  Idea  of 
the  Month”  prize  in  booklet  form  and 
have  it  available  for  distribution  to  hog 
men  desiring  copy  of  same. 

Marketing 

The  best  time  to  sell  anything  is  when 
it  offers  a  profit,  yet  how  few  of  us  avail 
ourselves  of  this  obvious  fact.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  Winter  we  were  forced  to  sell 
some  30  or  40  brood  sows  and  gilts  on  a 
declining  market.  I  had  saved  and  se¬ 
lected  these  with  the  greatest  care  for 
breeding  replacements  and  it  broke  my 
heart  to  see  them  go.  However,  they  sold 
for  12  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  and 
averaged  about  375  pounds  per  head  at 
the  slaughter  house,  bringing  something 
around  $45  each,  and  I  thought  we  took 
an  awful  licking  on  them.  Two  years 
later  I  was  glad  to  sell  bred  gilts,  regis¬ 
tered  and  transferred,  absolutely  top 
stuff,  for  $15  per  head. 

The  lrog  market  looks  good  for  the  next 
six  to  12  months.  It  would  seem  the 
present  hog  situation  indicates  that  now 
is  the  time  to  sell  bred  gilts  and  sows ; 
it  is  a  good  time  to  cull  and  breed-in 
instead  of  buy-in. 

Disease 

Hog  cholera  and  worms  are  the  two  big 
disease  limiting  factors  in  the  hog  busi¬ 
ness.  Both  can  be  effectively  controlled 
by  proper  preventive  methods.  There  are 
a  lot  of  little  things  in  the  hog  business 
that  have  to  be  done  regularly  to  prevent 
a  good  many  other  hog  ailments. 

Harry  L.  Shonkwiler,  Sheldon,  Ill., 
idea  about  cleaning  and  disinfecting  pens 
is  one  I  have  found  to  be  especially  good. 
He  cleans,  disinfects  and  gives  a  lye 
scrub  to  the  farrowing  pens,  then  fills  a 
loose  woven  burlap  sack  about  half  full 
of  air-slaked  lime  and  thumps  this  up  and 
down  on  the  floor  a  few  times.  It  ab¬ 
sorbs  dampness  and  helps  eliminate 
odors.  There  will  be  fewer  sore  mouths 
and  tails  with  the  little  pigs  in  pens  so 
treated. 

Often  a  sow  will  develop  sore  or  caked 
udder  and  will  not  let  her  pigs  nurse. 
Henry  Loeht,  Jr.,  Caldwell,  Texas,  has 
found  that  if  cooling  feeds,  such  as 
bran  are  fed,  also  giving  a  purgative, 
placing  in  clean  comfortable  quarters,  and 
administering  about  eight  drops  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  in  the  sow’s  ear :  Spirits 
of  camphor,  two  ounces;  tincture  opri, 
one  ounce,  this  condition  will  be  relieved. 
The  sow  can  also  be  put  to  sleep  by  ad¬ 
ministering  one  capsule  of  sodium  amytal, 
repeat  dose  in  three  hours  if  necessary. 
She  will  let  the  pigs  nurse  and  when  she 
wakes  up  the  inflammation  will  be  gone. 


Garden  Index 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  making  a 
card  index  of  your  garden  operations  so 
that  next  January  you  won't  have  to 
rack  your  brain  to  remember  the  things 
that  needed  doing?  Perhaps  then  you 
wouldn't  need  to  hunt  back  through  your 
books  or  pamphlets  or  other  printed  or 
written  material  to  check  up  on  just  how 
things  should  be  done.  It  is  much  easier 
to  find  them  in  a  card  index. 


In  Switzerland,  their  native  home,  the 
Brown  Swiss  breed  is  called  Schwyz  or 
Braunvich.  In  Western  Switzerland  a 
spotted  breed  known  as  the  Simmenthal 
is  found. 

The  modern  American  type  is  distinct¬ 
ly  a  dairy  breed,  and  is  now  so  classified 
at  leading  fairs  and  shows.  This  breed 
combines  longevity,  hardiness  and  produc¬ 
tion  to  a  degree  which  many  are  finding 
exceedingly  desirable  and  profitable.  Sil¬ 
ver  Belle  9322,  owned  by  J.  Frank  Zol- 
ler,  Wallialla  Farms,  Rexford,  N.  Y.,  has 
a  depth,  capacity  and  unusual  smooth¬ 
ness  combined  with  great  ruggedness 
which  enabled  her  to  attain  Brown  Swiss 
championship  honors  in  a  305-day  test, 
with  a  record  of  17,692  pounds  milk, 
772.98  pounds  butterfat. 

Adolph  Schillawsi,  whose  farm  is  be¬ 
tween  Auburn  and  Skaneateles,  has  been 
breeding  registered  Brown  Swiss  for  the 
past  10  years.  Mr.  Schillawsi  says  they 
are  mighty  useful  and  profitable  cattle. 
He  has  two  cows  in  the  herd  over  13 
years  of  age  which  have  had  calves  every 


Infected  Navel  in  Calf 

I  have  a  Jersey  bull  calf  with  an  in¬ 
fected  navel.  He  is  now  five  months  old. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  use  to 
cure  him?  I  first  discovered  pus  coming 
from  the  navel  when  he  was  12  weeks  old. 
I  have  syringed  it  out  with  hydrogen 
peroxide,  also  with  creolin,  but  it  does 
not  get  any  better  or  worse.  There  is 
no  swelling,  nor  does  it  affect  him  in  any 
way.  If  there  is  no  cure  for  this  would 
this  bull  be  all  right  to  use  for  breeding 
purposes?  T.  d. 

New  Hampshire. 

Practically  all  new-born  animals  are 
susceptible  to  germ  infection  of  the  navel 
and  formation  of  secondary  abscesses  in 
the  joints.  In  case  of  navel  infection,  pus 
forms  at  the  point  of  infection ;  then 
abscesses  form  in  the  joints  and  some¬ 
times  in  internal  organs,  notably  the 
liver.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  disease 
in  acute  cases  by  great  swelling,  heat  and 
pain  in  a  joint,  and  inability  of  the  new¬ 
born  animal  to  stand  and  suck.  In  the 
case  in  question  a  veterinarian  should 
probe  the  opening  if  possible,  and  give 
hypodermic  treatment  with  serum  and 
bacterin  antagonistic  to  the  disease.  We 
should  also  advise  injecting,  in  place  of 
the  hydrogen  peroxide  or  creolin,  a  so¬ 
lution  of  one-half  dram  of  chlorid  of  zinc 
in  one  pint  of  boiled  water,  or  of  one 
dram  of  compound  tincture  of  iodine  in 
two  ounces  of  boiled  water.  Inject  one 
of  the  antiseptic  solutions  as  deeply  as 
possible,  and  keep  the  opening  dusted 
with  sifted  slaked  lime  or  powdered 
starch. 

The  use  of  the  bull  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses  would  depend  largely  upon  his  con¬ 
dition  at  maturity.  Navel  infection  that 
becomes  chronic  often  causes  joint  ills, 
rheumatism  and  disease  of  the  liver,  heart 
or  lungs.  If  the  condition  persists  and 
the  animal  becomes  unsound,  we  should 
not  advise  using  him  for  breeding.  If, 
however,  persistent  irrigation  of  the  navel 
with  antiseptics,  and  the  use  of  the  se¬ 
rum,  causes  healing  and  cure,  we  know 
of  no  reason  for  not  using  the  bull. 

a  h.  b. 


year  since  first  freshening,  and  they  look 
good  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  is 
about  a  20-cow  herd,  with  an  average  test 
of  around  4  per  cent. 

The  Brown  Swiss  cow,  Believe  4245, 
made  an  official  record  of  25,847  pounds 
milk,  1,002.62  pounds  fat,  started  wdien 
she  was  over  13  years  old.  Swiss  Valley 
Girl  10th  7SS7,  owned  by  Hull  Bros.  Co., 
Painesville,  Ohio,  has  the  high  record  of 
27,513  pounds  milk,  1,106.33  pounds  but¬ 
terfat.  Hawthorn  Farm,  Lake  County, 
Ill.,  has  a  wonderful  herd  of  Brown 
Swiss.  Their  great  show  and  producing 
cow  HawThorne  Dairy  Maid  6753  has  an 
official  record  of  22,622  pounds  milk, 
927.23  pounds  butterfat.  Brown  Swiss 
cattle  owned  by  Matthew  Suydam  and 
Sons,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  have  been 
prominent  in  show  rings  during  recent 
years  with  exhibits  combining  real  type 
and  production.  Pride  Marie  Gringer 
27575,  owned  by  Mooney  and  Larabee, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  made  a  high  three- 
year-old  record  of  22,091  pounds  milk, 
877.46  pounds  fat.  R.  w.  duck. 


Sheep  Infection 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
last  few  months  with  my  sheep.  Several 
young  ewres,  in  spite  of  excellent  food, 
have  grown  thinner  and  weaker,  some 
have  died,  others  appear  on  the  point  of 
doing  so.  Post-mortem  of  one  or  two  has 
revealed  a  lot  of  nodules  on  small  intes¬ 
tines.  Is  the  nodular  disease  sufficient 
to  cause  death?  If  so,  what  can  you  sug¬ 
gest  as  remedy  or  prevention?  w.  D.  D. 

Virginia. 

The  embryo  of  the  internal  parasite 
which  causes  nodular  disease  in  sheep  is 
the  cause  of  nodules  inside  the  intestines. 
It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  give 
medicine  which  will  kill  or  remove  these 
nodules  without  injury  to  the  sheep ; 
therefore  medical  treatment  is  not  ef¬ 
fective. 

Once  badly  infested  there  is  little  hope 
of  successfully  treating  the  sheep.  Pre¬ 
vention  by  rotation  and  raising  the  lambs 
in  dry  lots  off  pasture  is  the  only  ef¬ 
fective  measures  for  controlling  this  dis¬ 
ease.  K.  W.  D. 


Ayrshire  Records 

The  12  Ayrshire  cows  and  heifers  of 
the  Hutchby  &  Cooper  herd  at  Newark, 
N.  Y.,  completed  their  first  year  of  herd 
testing  with  an  average  yield  of  8,146 
pounds  of  4.57  per  cent  milk,  372  pounds 
of  butterfat  on  a  twice  a  day  milking 
schedule. 

The  21  Ayrshire  cows  and  heifers 
owned  by  Arnold  Brothers,  Canandiagua, 
N.  Y.,  completed  their  first  year  of  herd 
testing  with  an  average  yield  of  8,963 
pounds  of  4.12  per  cent,  369  pounds  of 
butterfat,  equal  to  10,077  pounds  of  milk, 
416  pounds  of  butterfat  on  a  mature  age 
basis. 

Twenty-one  Ayrshire  cows  and  heifers, 
ranging  in  age  from  first  calf  heifers  to 
12-year-olds,  completed  the  seventh  year 
of  herd  testing  at  Iroquois  Farm,  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y.,  with  the  good  average  of 
8,168  pounds  of  4.17  per  cent  milk  and 
341  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Broivn  Swiss  on  pasture  in  the  herd  of  Adolph  Sehillaicsi,  near  Skaneateles, 
Onondaga  County,  V.  Y.  Two  cotvs  in  the  herd  over  13  years  old  are  regular  and 

heavy  producers. 


Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 


Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  giant, 
luscious  vegetables,  also  finest 
flowers.  Low  prices — Book  free.  Write 
today:  WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

869  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Case  Doweled  Stave  Silo 

18x30,  capacity  150  tons.  Price  $300.  Will  not  twist, 
lean  or  blow  down.  Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write — 

JAMES  S.  CASE,  Box  72.  Colchester,  Conn. 


mhb  Greatest  64  page,  illustrated  SAVOSS  BOOK 
PI#  pp  on  the  symptons,  diaprnosinpr  and  treatment, 
■  if  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  551  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing-  of  SAVOSS,  formerly  Save-the- 
Horse  Treatment  famous  40  years,  sold  at  all  druggists. 


HORSES 


MIDDLEflELD  HORSE  MART 

A.  W.  GREEN.  AGENT 

A  good  place  to  buy  or  sell  Quality 

Belgian  &  Percheron  Stallions 

OVER  SO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 
40  Miles  West  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  Rt.  17 


J»  p  1/  C  RAISE  MULES 
H  IV  O  AND  GET  RICH 

21  Big  Black  Spanish  Jacks, -7  Breeding 
Jennys,  Arabian  and  Draft  Stallions. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
KREKLEK’S  STOCK  FARM 
West  Elkton  (Preble  Co.)  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— Stallions  Percheron  and  Belgian,  different 
ages.  Prices  reasonable.  Howard  V.  Gillogly,  P*task&la,0. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smith ville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES 

A,  J.  McNAB  -  -  Sbekomeko.  New  York 


l 


HEREFORDS 


] 


HEREFORDS 

Three  Purebred  Bulls — Senior  Yearling,  Summer  Year¬ 
ling',  Junior  Calf.  Good  individuals. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON  R.  F.  D.  2  Jamesvllle,  N.  Y. 


L 


] 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


6  Purebred  Angus  Heifers 

Unregistered,  bred,  SI  00  each. 

B.  A.  BOICE  Route  3  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


] 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 


■)  6.  8,  10,  12 
(  Ship  2  or  i 
j  $4.50,  $5,  $6 


weeks  old, 
more  at  $4, 
each. 


Chester- Yorkshire  Crossed 
Chester-Berkshire  Crossed 
Duroc-Poland  Crossed 
Triple  treated  if  desired  to  prevent  cholera  and  pneu¬ 
monia,  50c  each.  Quotations  only  temporary.  WeTe 
enough  to  supply  demand  last  Spring.  Buy  NOW! 
Fresh  Boars:  $20,  $25,  $30,  $35.  Young  Boars,  2.  3.  4 
6  months  old.  $6,  $6.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8.  $9,  $10,  $12,  $15. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


DOGS 


ROSTON  BULL  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

Good  Stock  A.  K.  C.  Prices  reasonable.  Write 

WALTER  Z.  SENSENIG,  148  E.  Main  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa 


ft  inrn  ft  t  rC  With  Pedigree,  3  months  old. 
HlnCUnLCi}  Males,  $10  —  females.  $7. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Midwig  -  -  Glen  Rock,  Pa. 


REGISTERABLE  COLLIE  MALE  PUPPIES— 3  months 
old,  si  O.OO.  HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y, 


EXCEPTIONAL  COLLIES  cb0S„„*°“: 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS—  Beauties.  Males  $10: 
females,  $5.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vermont 


GREAT  Dane  Puppies— Thoroughbred,  raised  out  of 
champion  stock.  JOSEPH  PROZE1LER,  Mousey,  N.  T. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4%  to  6  lbs.  18c  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


700  BRED  EWES 

For  sale,  509  choice  large  black  faced  ewes,  year¬ 
lings  to  4  years  old.  Also  200  Michigan  Delaines. 

A.  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS.  South  Rockwood,  Mich. 
Telegraph  or  Telephone  Rockwood 


GOATS 


Refused  Toggenburg  Goats 

3  bucks  and  2  does.  One  will  freshen  end  of  this  month. 
Bargain  for  quick  buyer.  C-  G.  liobinson,  Cranbnry,  J. 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw?  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm?  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  he  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Woman  and  Home 

From  Day  to  Day 


Chicken — the  Loyal  Old 
Standby 

Did  we  ever  stop  to  think  how  scant 
our  table  would  be  without  the  good  old 
hen  and  her  products?  As  we  awaken 
in  the  morning  to  the  aroma  of  eggs  and 
bacon,  we  begin  to  realize  what  a  re¬ 
sourceful  friend  man  has  in  the  barnyard, 
until  we  sit  down  at  night  to  a  meal  of 
delicious  fried  chicken.  Is  there  anyone 
who  ever  gets  tired  of  eating  chicken? 
There  are  so  many  ways  of  preparing  it 
that  it  seems  as  if  it  is  just  as  resource¬ 
ful  when  killed  as  it  is  alive. 

Chicken  sandwiches  will  always  remain 
the  aristocrats  of  the  table  in  spite  of 
the  manifold  other  fillings  that  appear  to 
tempt  us  and  while  there  may  be  some 
tasty  desserts  without  eggs,  there  never 
can  be  a  substitute  that  could  ever  take 
the  place  of  good  old  Humpty-Dumpty. 
Long  may  he  sit  on  the  wall  and  if  he 
must  fall  let  us  have  our  mixing  bowls 
ready  to  receive  him. 


Refreshing  Winter  Drink 

Mulled  grape  juice  is  a  Winter  drink 
that  will  be  appreciated  by  one  who  has 
been  chilled  by  exposure  to  wintry  weath¬ 
er.  It  is  nourishing,  too,  and  will  often 
be  taken  by  a  delicate  person  or  a  child 
with  a  finicky  appetite.  Beat  the  yolk 
and  white  of  an  egg  separately,  and  to 
the  yolk  add  one  tablespoon  of  sugar,  a 
dash  of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  one  cup 
of  unfermented  grape  juice.  Place  this 
over  hot  water  until  the  mixture  is  slight¬ 
ly  thickened,  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg- 
white  with  a  little  salt,  and  beat  them 
for  two  minutes  over  the  hot  water.  When 
the  egg  white  is  completely  incorporated 
and  the  beverage  is  piping  hot,  serve  it 
at  once. 


Weight  Reducing  Nostrums 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  the  following  statement  re¬ 
garding  nostrums  for  reducing  weight : 

The  “reducing  racket”  has  a  group  of 
new  and  dangerous  drugs,  dinitrophenol 
and  related  compounds.  Racketeers  are 
selling  these  drugs  in  fat  reducers  in  spite 
of  reports  of  deaths  caused  by  their  com¬ 
pounds,  says  W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  “Re¬ 
ducing  agents  containing  these  drugs,” 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  “have  sprung  up  like 
mushrooms  all  over  the  country,  and  are 
endangering  the  lives  of  patrons.  The 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  has  no  juris¬ 
diction  over  products  of  this  type,  danger¬ 
ous  though  they  may  be.  All  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  can  do  is 
to  warn  the  public  that  these  compounds 
are  dangerous.” 

Clinical  evidence  shows,  Mr.  Campbell 
said,  that  these  drugs  act  by  increasing 
the  metabolic  rate.  This  amounts  to  a 
speeding  up  of  the  body  processes,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  destruction  of  the  tissues?  includ¬ 
ing  fat,  to  provide  fuel  for  the  accelerated 
metabolism.  Common  symptoms  are  in¬ 
creased  temperature,  pulse  or  respiration, 
or  copious  sweating.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Campbell  warned,  these  drugs  should  not 
be  used  by  individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  rheumatism,  alcoholism,  tubercu¬ 
losis  or  diseases  of  the  heart,  liver  or 
kidneys,  as  poisonous  and  otherwise 
harmful  effects  are  even  more  likely  to 
manifest  themselves.  There  is  also  some 
evidence  that  they  may  cause  profound 
disturbance  of  the  blood-forming  organs. 

These  drugs,  in  common  with  many 
others,  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  when 
the  dosage  is  properly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  patient,  provided 
there  are  no  contra-indications  to  its  use, 
he  says.  Proper  dosage  and  indications 
for  use,  however,  as  well  as  prompt  dis¬ 
covery  of  toxic  effects,  can  be  determined 
only  by  a  skilled  physician.  Furthermore, 
there  may  be  unexpected  harmful  effects 
that  are  not  disclosed  by  the  first  tests. 
Such  effects  can  be  determined  conclu¬ 
sively  only  after  extensive  trial  and  use. 
in  addition  to  the  tests  which  should  in 
all  eases  be  made  before  the  preparation 
is  offered  to  the  public. 


A  Homemade  Face  Cream 

One  ounce  white  wax,  one  ounce 
spermaceti,  one-fourth  pint  oil  of  almonds. 
Shave  the  wax  and  spermaceti,  add  to 
oil  in  an  earthen  jar,  and  stand  in  a  pan 
of  water  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  until 
wax  and  spermaceti  are  melted.  Then 
remove  from  stove,  keeping  the  jar  in  the 
vessel  of  hot  water,  and  stir  in  four  fluid 
ounces  of  rose  water.  Stir  until  an 
emulsion  is  formed,  and  keep  on  stirring 
until  nearly  cold.  Put  in  little  glass  or 
crockery  jars.  This  is  a  very  old  family 
recipe,  received  many  years  ago  from  an 
English  lady  of  title,  and  it  is  safe  for 
use  on  the  most  delicate  skin. 


George  Washington 

This  was  the  man  God  gave  us  when  the 
hour 

Proclaimed  the  dawn  of  Liberty  begun  ; 

Who  dared  a  deed,  and  died  when  it  was 
done. 

Patient  in  triumph,  temperate  in  power, 

Not  striving  like  the  Corsican  to  tower 

To  Heaven,  nor  like  great  Philip’s  greater 
son 

To  win  the  world  and  weep  for  world's 
unwon, 

Or  lose  the  star  to  revel  in  the  flower. 

The  lives  that  serve  the  eternal  verities 

Alone  do  mold  mankind.  Pleasure  and 
pride 

Sparkle  awhile  and  perish,  as  the  spray 

Smoking  across  the  crests  of  cavernous 
seas 

Is  impotent  to  hasten  or  delay 

The  everlasting  surges  of  the  tide. 

— John  Hall  Ingham. 


Strudel  Recipe 

My  mother  came  from  Austria  and  this 
is  how  she  made  strudel  but  we,  as  chil¬ 
dren,  did  not  know  any  other  name  but 
“Deutscli  cake.” 

One-half  pint  warm  water,  one-half 


teaspoon  salt,  flour  to  make  as  stiff  as 
bread  dough.  Roll  as  thin  as  possible, 
then  lay  the  rolled  dough  on  a  table  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  clean  cloth.  Put  some  melted 
lard  or  butter  on  the  dough,  spread  the 
lard  and  fold  the  dough  over  so  the  entire 
surface  is  coated  with  it.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  get  the  dough  thin.  Then 
pull  and  stretch  with  the  fingers.  It  will 
cover  the  whole  table. 

Filling. — Beat  two  or  three  eggs  sep¬ 
arately,  add  to  yolks  one-half  joint  cream 
or  one-fourth  pound  butter,  then  egg 
whites  and  spread  this  all  over  the  dough. 
Mix  sugar  and  cinnamon  and  sprinkle 
this  on,  then  raisins  or  any  other  fruit. 
If  apples  are  used  they  should  be  well 
sugared  and  allowed  to  stand  awhile,  then 
all  juice  squeezed  out  before  putting  on 
the  dough.  This  has  a  delicious  flavor, 
different  from  anything  I  have  ever  eaten, 
and  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  cake  although 
I  seldom  make  it.  e.  it. 


Some  Tasty  Cherry  Recipes 

To  George  Washington  and  his  hatchet 
must  be  given  a  good  deal  of  the  credit 
for  the  popularity  of  the  cherry.  A  few 
years  ago  the  idea  of  a  National  Cherry 
Week.  February  15  to  22.  was  born  and 
now  it  is  an  established  custom.  So  it  is 
that  our  minds  turn  to  thoughts  of  the 
delicious  cherry  tidbits  that  can,  with  a 
little  patience  and  care,  come  out  of  our 
kitchens. 

Cherry  and  Raisin  Pie. — One  No.  2  can 
pitted  red  cherries,  iy2  cups  seeded  rais¬ 
ins,  three-fourth  cup  cherry  syrup,  two 
tablespoons  flour,  one-half  cup  sugar, 
pinch  salt,  two  tablespoons  butter.  Drain 
cherries  and  let  raisins  stand  in  three- 
fourths  cup  of  the  syrup  for  half  an  hour. 
Add  the  cherries  and  the  flour,  sugar  and 
salt  mixed  together.  Ileat  almost  to  boil¬ 
ing  and  pour  into  pastry-lined  pie  tin. 
Dot  with  butter  and  cover  with  strips  of 
pastry.  Bake  at  425  degrees  for  10 
minutes,  then  375  degrees  for  20  to  25 
minutes. 

Cherry  Bread  Pudding.  —  Four  cups 
scalded  milk,  two  cups  stale  bread,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt, 
one  tablespoon  butter,  two  eggs,  one  can 
pitted  red  cherries.  Pour  scalded  milk 
over  bread,  add  sugar,  salt  and  butter 
and  let  stand  30  minutes.  Beat  eggs 


slightly  and  add.  Cut  cherries  in  halves 
and  add.  Pour  into  buttered  baking  disli 
and  bake  in  a  slow,  325-degree  oven  45 
minutes  to  one  hour  or  until  knife  comes 
out  clean.  Do  not  overcook  or  pudding 
will  curdle.  Serve  with  the  following 
hard  sauce.  Serves  eight. 

Hard  Sauce.  —  One-tliird  cup  butter, 
one  cup  confectioner’s  sugar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  red  cherry  syrup.  Cream  together 
butter  and  sugar  and  add  cherry  syrup. 

Steamed  Cherry  Roll. — Baking  poAvder 
biscuit  dough  (using  about  four  cups 
flour),  two  tablespoons  soft  butter,  one 
No.  2  can  red  pitted  cherries,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  cinnamon.  Roll  biscuit  dough  into 
an  oblong  shape  and  spread  with  the  soft 
butter.  Cover  with  drained  cherries  and 
sprinkle  with  the  sugar  and  a  little  cin¬ 
namon.  Roll  up  and  pinch  sides  and  ends 
well  together.  Place  on  a  plate  and  put 
in  steamer.  Steam  one  hour. 


February  22,  1936 

Soups  On 

When  Winter  winds  blow  and  I  want 
to  serve  a  cosy  family  meal,  I  turn  to  my 
recipes  for  savory  soups  and  choose  a 
soup  that  hits  the  spot.  There  is  usually 
some  left  over  and  this  is  ideal  to  send 
for  sonny's  school  lunch,  next  day,  for  as 
everyone  knows  soups  improve  with  age. 

Beef  Soup. — Three  pounds  beef  shank, 
one-third  cup  diced  carrots,  one  table¬ 
spoon  minced  onion,  one-fourth  teaspoon 
celery  salt,  one-eiglitli  teaspoon  pepper, 
three  quarts  cold  water,  one-third  cup 
diced  turnips,  one  bay  leaf,  one  teaspoon 
salt  and  two  tablespoons  cooking  fat. 

41  ipe  beef  shank,  cut  meat  in  small 
pieces.  Crush  bone.  Brown  meat  in  hot 
cooking  fat,  combine  meat,  bone,  bay  leaf, 
celery  salt,  water,  salt  and  pepper.  Cover, 
simmer  slowly  four  to  five  hours.  Skim 
as  necessary.  Brown  vegetables  in  cook¬ 
ing  fat.  Add  to  meat  broth.  Simmer 
until  vegetables  are  tender.  Serves  six. 

Salmon  Soup. — Four  cups  milk,  scald¬ 
ed,  two  cups  shredded  salmon,  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  salt  and  pepper. 

Combine  salmon,  butter  and  milk.  Sea¬ 
son  to  taste.  Heat  thoroughly.  Stir  until 
well  blended.  Serve  at  once.  Serves  six. 

Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup. — One  cup 
canned  mushrooms,  two  cups  thin  white 
sauce,  one  tablespoon  minced  onions,  salt, 
pepper  and  paprika.  Chop  mushrooms. 
Add  white  sauce,  mushroom  liquor  and 
onion.  Cook  over  hot  water,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  10  minutes.  Rub  through  sieve. 
Reheat.  Season  to  taste.  Garnish  with 
paprika.  Serves  six. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. — One  cup  diced 
celery,  three  tablespoons  flour,  one  table¬ 
spoon  minced  onion,  one  cup  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  2 y2  cups  milk,  scalded  ;  three  table¬ 
spoons  melted  butter,  salt  and  pepper. 
Combine  celery  and  water.  Cover,  simmer 
until  celery  is  tender.  Brown  onion  in 
butter  or  butter  substitute.  Add  flour,  mix 
until  smooth.  Add  milk  slowly,  stirring 
constantly.  Cook  over  hot  water  until 
smooth  and  thick.  Add  celery  and  the 
water  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Season  to 
taste.  Heat  thoroughly.  Serves  six. 

Tomato  Bean  Soup. — Two  cups  navy 
beans,  one-fourth  pound  diced  bacon  or 
salt  pork,  two  cups  cooked  tomatoes  and 
salt.  44Tash  beans,  cover  with  cold  water, 
add  bacon  or  salt  pork,  cover,  heat  to 
boiling.  Simmer  until  tender  but  not 
mushy.  Add  water  as  needed.  Season  to 
taste.  Add  tomatoes.  Simmer  30  minutes. 
Serve  hot.  Serves  six. 

Chicken  Cornmeal  Soup.  —  Six  cups 
chicken  broth,  one-fourth  cup  diced  onion, 
one  cup  diced  potatoes,  one  cup  chopped 
chicken,  one-fourth  cup  cornmeal,  salt 
and  pepper.  Heat  broth  to  boiling,  add 
vegetables.  Cover,  simmer  until  vegetables 
are  tender.  Sift  in  cornmeal  slowly,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  Add  chicken.  Season  to 
taste.  Cover  and  simmer  10  minutes. 
Serves  10.  blaxciie  pease. 


More  Ways  With  Liver 

German  Liver  Dumplings. — Scald  1  lb. 
liver  with  boiling  water,  let  stand  five 
minutes,  remove,  cool  and  grate  or  chop 
very  fine.  Add  one  cup  stale  bread  crusts 
soaked  in  water  and  squeezed  as  drv  as 
possible,  three  tablespoons  flour,  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  each  thyme  and  mar¬ 
joram.  one  tablespoon  butter  or  bacon 
drippings,  and  several  sprigs  of  parsley 
cut  fine.  Have  meat  broth  or  plain  salted 
water  boiling.  Tilt  your  pan  with  liver 
mixture  over  the  boiling  broth,  and  as 
dough  comes  to  the  edge  cut  off  tinv 
slivers  with  a  knife  (about  the  size  of  a 
peanut)..  Keep  pot  boiling  until  all  are 
in,  then  cover,  pull  to  the  side  of  stove 
and  simmer  for  10  minutes. 

Rye  Loaf. — One-half  loaf  rye  bread, 
two  pounds  raw  liver,  four  tablespoons 
quick-cooking  oatmeal,  one-half  pound 
sliced  bacon,  one-half  teaspoon  marjoram 
and  thyme,  1  y2  teaspoons  salt,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  pepper  (scant).  44Tipe  liver 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  put  through  meat 
chopper,  alternating  slice  of  liver  with 
slice  of  bread.  Mix  with  other  ingre¬ 
dients  and  turn  into  two  small  loaf  pans 
that  have  been  lined  with  bacon.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  three-fourths  hour, 
basting  two  or  three  times  with  two 
cups  of  any  kind  of  broth  or  hot  water 
with  a  tablespoon  of  butter  will  do.  I  al¬ 
ways  fill  one  pan  fuller  than  the  other 
and  serve  it  with  rich  browned  flour 
gravy,  and  use  the  smaller  loaf  for  the 
lunch  pails  the  next  day. 

Energy  Cutlets. — Wipe  one  pound  liver 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  drop  in  boiling 
salted  water,  simmer  for  10  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  and  cool,  chop  it  and  onion  very 
fine,  add  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  one-half 
pound  sausage,  one  well-beaten  egg,  two 
tablespoons  chili  sauce  or  catsup.  Mix 
well  and  shape  into  cutlets.  Dredge  with 
flour  and  saute  in  bacon  fat  or  drippings. 
44rhen  nicely  browned  remove  to  hot  plat¬ 
ter  and  add  to  fat  in  pan  three  table¬ 
spoons  flour  and  two  cups  of  broth  in 
which  liver  was  simmered;  season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  when  thickened  add 
two  tablespoons  grated  horseradish.  Sim¬ 
mer  three  minutes. 

Liver  Loaf. — One  and  one  half  pounds 
raw  liver,  1  y2  cups  bread,  one  onion,  one 
green  pepper,  one  tablespoon  celerv  and 
one  of  parsley;  all  put  through  food’ chop¬ 
per.  Add  1  y2  teaspoon  salt,  one-eiglitli 
teaspoon  pepper,  two  eggs  and  one-half 
cup  stock  (hot)  and  one-lialf  cup  evapo¬ 
rated  milk.  Mix  well  and  put  into  well- 
greased  baking  dish  and  set  in  a  pan  of 
hot  water.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  1  y2 
hours.  A.  B.  T. 


Wild  Rose  Applique. — The  quilt  pictured  is  a  very  old  one,  and  has  larger  buds  than 
usual.  It  was  varied  by  different  makers.  It  is  made  in  four  shades  of  pink,  and 
green  for  flower  stems  and  leaves,  with  yellow  for  the  center  of  the  rose.  The  blocks 
can  be  joined  with  white  blocks,  if  desired.  The  blocks  are  quite  large.  One  quilt 
has  been  made  with  one  appliqued  block  in  the  center  and  one  in  each  corner,  thus 
requiring  only  five  blocks.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents. 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


,«!)/ 


1676  —  Charming 

Jacket  Dress.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18  years, 

36,  38.  40,  42,  44 

and  46-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
5  yds,  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
39  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


1677  —  New  Bolero 
Jacket  Dress.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18 

years,  36,  38  and  40- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1  yd.  of 
39  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


1673  —  Youthfully 
Smart  Blouse.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14.  16,  18 

years,  36,  38  and  40- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  2 Ya 
yd.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  long  sleeved 
blouse.  Ten  cents. 


1665  —  French  Mili¬ 
tary!  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
Yi  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Fried  Eggplant 

Eggplant  seldom  finds  favor  the  first 
time  it  is  eaten,  as  it  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  vegetables  tve  have  to  learn 
to  like.  Eggplant  fried  in  batter  is  a 
favorite  here,  and  quickly  disappears 
when  prepared  as  follows :  Quarter  ami 
pare  the  eggplant  and  boil  or  steam  un¬ 
til  tender.  Drain  in  colander  until  cool 
and  place  in  refrigerator  for  an  hour  or 
so,  as  it  slices  better  when  cold.  Cut  in 
very  thin  slices,  dip  in  egg  batter  and 
fry  in  part  lard  and  part  butter.  Serve 
immediately.  When  frying  a  large  Quan¬ 
tity,  much  of  the  crispness  is  retained  if 
it  is  kept  in  a  hot  oven  until  ready  to 
serve. 

Egg  batter  is  made  by  beating  two 
eggs,  adding  one  cup  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  enough  milk  to  make  a 
medium  batter.  Esther  h.  knox. 


Sauerkraut 

Slice  the  cabbage  fine  and  pack  firmly 
in  stone  jars  or  kegs,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  salt  on  eacli  3-in.  layer.  The  propor¬ 
tion  is  1  lb.  of  salt  to  40  lbs.  of  cabbage. 
When  the  vessel  is  filled  within  three 
inches  of  the  top,  put  a  clean  cloth  over 
it,  and  a  plate  or  lid  with  a  stone  or 
heavy  weight  on  top,  to  keep  the  cabbage 
under  the  brine.  Put  in  a  warm  place 
and  let  it  ferment  for  10  days.  The 
scum  that  forms  on  the  top  should  be 
skimmed  off,  as  it  is  likely  to  destroy 
acidity.  When  sufficiently  sour  the  kraut 
may  be  packed  and  sealed  in  sterilized 
glass  jars. 

The  following  method  is  a  very  easy 
way  of  making  kraut.  Cut  cabbage  fine 
and  put  in  quart  jars  with  one  teaspoon 
salt  to  the  jar.  Fill  up  with  cold  water 
and  seal.  It  ferments  in  the  jars,  and 
makes  a  good  product. 


The  Visiting  N urse 


Kinds  of  Milk 

Not  long  ago  an  article  appearing  in 
this  column  referred  to  milk  in  the  care  of 
stomach  ulcers.  A  reader  living  in  \  ir- 
ginia  wrote  in  to  tell  of  the  benefit  she 
had  derived  from  the  use  of  goat's  milk. 
This  fact  caused  your  Visiting  Nurse  to 
make  further  inquiries  into  the  value  of 
goat’s  milk.  The  results  have  been  so 
very  interesting  that  it  seems  well  worth 
while  to  mention  here  that  if  anyone 
wants  to  know  more  about  goat's  milk, 
there  are  available  some  fascinating,  book¬ 
lets  compiled  by  one  who  has  specialized 
in  the  study  of  the  nutritional  and  thera¬ 
peutic  value  of  goat's  milk. 

But  goat's  milk  is  not  the  only  kind 
about  which  readers  have  been  inquiring. 
From  Pennsylvania  came  a  letter  asking 
about  different  brands  of  fermented  milk, 
all  of  which  are  made  by  similar  pro¬ 
cesses.  These  are  whole  milk  into  which 
has  been  introduced  pure  lactic  culture, 
that  is  some  tiny  micro-organisms  which 
have  been  grown  in  a  laboratory  and 
which,  when  placed  in  milk,  make  a  prod¬ 
uct  resembling  manufactured  buttermilk. 
Some  physicians  recommend  its  daily  use 
in  cases  of  chronic  constipation. 

Bulgarian  buttermilk  can  be  made  at 
home  by  adding  lactobacilli  to  either 
whole  milk  or  skim-milk.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  patients  who  have  difficulty 
with  their  intestinal  tracts.  Ordinary 
buttermilk  is  excellent  as  well. 

Kumyss  is  whole  milk  to  which  has 
been  added  yeast,  sugar  and  water.  It  is 
Aery  easily  made  and  easily  digested.  It 
is  often  prescribed  for  patients  suffering 
with  chronic  tuberculosis,  gastric  ulcers, 
etc.  Originally,  Kumyss  was  made  abroad 
from  mare's  milk  only,  but  in  America, 
cow's  and  goat's  milk  both  are  used. 

An  energizing  milk  drink  which  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  convalescents  and  children  may 
be  made  from  rice,  sago  or  tapioca.  One 
ounce  of  rice  should  be  soaked  overnight, 
drained  fairly  dry,  then  have  added  to  it 
a  pint  of  milk  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  boiling  point.  A  pinch  of  salt  and  a 
bit  of  sugar  will  make  it  most  palatable. 

Malted  milk,  is  good  for  those  Avho  are 
someAvhat  underweight,  since  it  gives 
nourishment  without  overtaxing  the  di- 

The  Farm 

How  It  Can 

At  intervals  some  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents  have  written  about  the  front  yard 
and  porch  planting  when  describing 
improvements  and  landscape  activities, 
etc.  ;  but  seldom  is  there  a  vvord  about 
the  backyard  or  the  back  porch  plantings. 
The  attitude  of  mind  thus  betokened 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  basic  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  our  whole  farm  situation 
and  problem.  Of  course,  farming  is  a 
business — a  most  necessary  and  strenuous 
business,  but  it  is  much  more  than  that 
to  the  true  farmer- — it  is  a  Avay  of 
living.  Its  deepest  joys  and  satisfactions 
are  things  someAvhat  apart  from  the  very 
important  matters  of  profit  and  loss  . 

Most  normal  people  more  or  less 
consciously  long  for  beautiful  things,  and 
instinctively  reach  tOAvards  them ;  surely 
Avhat  Ave  see  oftenest  should  be  the  most 
beautiful.  The  modern  fashion  of  dress¬ 
ing  up  the  kitchen  in  attractive  colors 
and  convenient  arrangement  is  a.  long 
step  .  in  the  right  direction  ;  that  is.  the 
part  of  the  'house  in  Avhich  the  'farm 
family  spends  most  of  its  time. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  back,  porch 
and  yard,  as  most  of  the  farm  operations 
and  the  household  activities  pass  through 
these  parts  of  the  place  at  some  stage. 
Then  here  is -the  opportunity  to  get  the 
greatest  dividends  in  satisfaction  for 
labor  invested  in  beauty.  Too  often  the 
backyard  and  its  surroundings  are  dis¬ 
orderly  morgues  for  broken  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  and  chicken  equipment,  without 
much  real  grass,  and  no  attempt  at 
making  the  place  a  rest  and  a  joy.  to  see. 
We  are  all  only  too  familiar  Avith  this 
type. 

It  need  not  be  an  expensive  job  to 
make  the  house  surroundings  live  in  the 
memories  of  the  children  as  the  place 
Avhere  their  first  concepts  of  beauty  were 
formed. 

Next  to  teaching  spiritual  values,  is 
there  anything  one  can  do  for  a  child 
that  is  more  valuable  than  to  help  him 
to  store  up  happy  and  beautiful  memories? 
One  blessed  part  of  the  Avhole  matter  is 
that  in  very  many  cases  the  farm  yard 
may  be  made  beautiful  by  the  expenditure 
of  some  thought  and  planning,  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  information  about,  your 
resources  and  those  of  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  a  fierce  determination  to 
rescue  the  backyard  from  its  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  junkpile  or  a  dessert,  as 
the  case  may  be;  but  without  the  outlay 
of  much  money. 

Several  years  ago  our  old  back  porch 
Avns  in  process  of  SAvift  disintegration 
and  avc  decided  to  rebuild  it  of  field  stone 
with  a  concrete  floor.  Twenty-four  loads 
of  Rockland  County’s  native  building 
material  Avere  dumped  into  the  excava¬ 
tion,  50  feet  long  and  seven  wide,  on  the 
northside  of  our  house,  which  happens 
to  be  the  side  aAvay  from  the  too-near 


and  Their  Uses 

gestive  system.  Growing  children  often 
do  Avell  on  it.  It  is  excellent  for  nursing 
mothers  and  for  invalids.  Malted  milk  is 
produced  commercially  by  adding  extracts 
of  malted  barley  and  Avheat  to  whole  milk. 

It  is  best  to  buy  the  unflavored  product 
though  chocolate  flavor  can  be  purchased 
also.  A  tablespoon  of  the  powder  is 
mixed  to  a  paste  Avith  Avarm  water  then 
added  to  a  glass  of  milk.  The  whole 
should  be  beaten  Avith  an  egg  beater. 

For  babies,  doctors  often  order  either 
arrowroot  or  barley  gruel  added  to  the 
milk.  Of  arrowroot  tAvo  teaspoons  to  a 
cup  of  milk  is  the  correct  proportion.  One 
tablespoon  of  barley  flour  is  used  for  one 
cup  of  milk.  Which  ever  is  prescribed 
must  be  blended  Avith  cold  Avater,  then 
stirred  into  the  milk  and  cooked  for  20 
minutes  in  a  double  boiler.  Salt  may  be 
added  for  seasoning  but  not  sugar  unless 
the  doctor  orders  it. 

When  a  bottle  baby  is  to  take  a  trip  it 
often  is  difficult  for  his  mother  to  know 
Iioav  to  solve  the  problem  of  formula-mak¬ 
ing  en-route.  The  best  plan  is  to  use 
either  dried  milk,  unsAveetened  condensed 
milk,  or  evaporated  milk.  These  are  made 
from  the  best  grades  of  whole  milk.  They 
are  absolutely  sterile,  and  the  feedings  are 
easily  prepared  by  the  addition  of  sterile 
(boiled)  Avater.  When  dry  milk  is  used 
it  must  be  mixed  Avith  the  required 
amount  of  xvater  jxist  before  the  baby  is 
fed  since  dry  milk  does  not  keep  well 
after  it  has  been  mixed  with  water. 

Recently  there  has  been  offered  to  the 
public  milk  to  which  has  been  added  that 
valuable  vitamin,  D.  Milk,  in  its  natural 
state,  is  as  nearly  a  perfect  food  as  can 
be  found,  bxxt  it  may  not  contain  enough 
vitamin  D  to  meet  the  needs  of  babies  and 
growing  children. 

Sugar-free  milk  was  mentioned  by  a 
correspondent  but  it  is  not  often  ordered 
noxv-a-days  since  diabetic  patients  are 
treated  more  by  means  of  insulin  than 
they  used  to  be,  so  their  diets  do  not  have 
to  be  quite  so  rigid.  If  a  doctor  should 
want  a  diabetic  patieixt  to  have  milk 
which  is  free  of  sugar  it  can  be  made  at 
home,  but  the  process  is  lengthy  and 
tedious.  BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 

Backyard 

be  Improved 

road  in  fi*ont,  and  it  also  happens  that 
our  best  vieAV  is  from  this  sidej  towards 
the  Avestern  slopes  of  the  Palisades  that 
are  part  of  the  Interstate  Park. 

The  long  east  porch  reappeared 
metamorphosed  into  a  terrace  15  feet 
Avide,  running  the  entire  depth  of  the 
house,  a  little  over  33  feet,  xvith  only  a 
little  brick  entrance  poi'ch  at  the  east 
door.  The  terrace  is  kept  in  place  by 
a  low  Avail  of  field  stone,  anti  makes  a 
fine  place  for  a  little  floAver  garden  of 
things  that  one  wants  near  by.  Some 
day  Ave  dream  of  being  affluent  enough 
to  haAre  a  glass  roof  and  sides  over  our 
terrace  and  a  connection  with  our  fxir- 
nace  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  things 
growing  in  the  terrace  all  Winter.  Then 
Ave  can  have  our  living-room  doors  open 
out  into  Summer  Avhile  we  look  on  out 
into  Winter. 

The  long  north  porch  is  where  we 
spend  much  time  and  do  a  lot  of  work. 
A  drain  set  in  the  red  concrete  top,  near 
the  outer  edge,  takes  care  of  xvaste  water 
from  churning,  etc.,  as  it  is  connected 
with  our  seAver  .system.  The  concrete  is 
marked  off  in  squares  to  simulate  tile, 
and  Avith  the  latticed  pillars  makes  a 
very  good-lookixxg  porch.  A  border,  vary¬ 
ing  in  Avidth  from  three  feet  to  a  little 
less,  is  planted  Avith  native  ferns,  xvild 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  with  lilies- 
Of-the-valley  filling  in  the  spaces  betAveen 
them.  This  border  ties  the  porch  to  the 
laAvn,  and  I  set  my  Begonias  among  the 
ferns  during  the  warm  weather.  ’ 

We  have  several  varieties  of  evergreens 
around  the  yard,  most  of  them  in  the 
backyard,  or  visible  from  the  back  porch. 
A  number  of  these  Ave  raised  from  the 
seed,  as  Ave  could  not  afford  to  pay  nurs- 
ery  prices.  Our  blue  sprxxces  are  not  as 
blue  as  a  grafted  Roster’s  blue,  but  they 
are  pretty,  and  much  better  than  going 
Avithout.  We  have  an  Axistrian  pine  that 
is  more  than  20  feet  high  that  xve  raised 
from  the  seed ;  and  year  by  year  it  furn¬ 
ishes  its  branches  for  our  Christmas 
lights,  and  so  bears  an  increasing  freight 
of  loving  memories. 

My  neighbor  tells  me  that  her  children 
contend  for  the  chance  to  come  over  here 
on  errands,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
shrubbery  and  flowers  have  their  parts 
in  the  attraction  and  I  am  sxxre  that  the 
little  pool  in  the  front  yard,  with  its 
frogs  and  goldfish,  is  a  great  drawing  card. 
Surely  childi'en  Avho  groxv  up  in  a  place 
where  there  are  many  beautiful  things 
aauII  have  very  different  memories  and 
sentiments  aboxit  their  old  homes  than 
those  whose  memories  are.  broken  tools, 
Aveeds,  and  tumbledown  chickencoops.  I 
cannot  think  that  “Be  it  ever  so  humble” 
is  synonymous  Avith  “be  it  ever  so  dis¬ 
orderly  and  ugly.” 

Nanuet,  N.  Y.  edna  c.  jones. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25e  at  all  drug  stores.  t£1935,  C.M.Co. 
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PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

90* 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOTEL 


ADELPHIA 


WHERE  YOU  MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 


EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH -AT 
A  MOST  MODERATE  TARIFF. 


NEAREST  EVERYTHING 


CHESTNUT  ai  13 th  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


GiantZinnias  IOt 

Lovely  Giant  Dahlia- Flowered  Zinnias 
4  colors,  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
lVa  1  pkt.  each  (value  60c)  for  10c  postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  AVrite  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  883  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


KNITTING  YARNS 

FOR  OVER  25  YEARS 

for  dresses,  coats,  sweaters,  Afghans,  etc. 
Lowest  Prices.  OVER  500  FREE  SAMPLES. 
CLIVEDEN  YARN  CO.,  Dept.  A-26,  711  Arch  St.,  PH1LA.,  PA. 


17  t  flATp  For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
Y  AKNN  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

1  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


lfnnAff  Cl!  MQ  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints,  25c. 
IwDRIV  riLlYltj  prints  3c  ea.  lu-in.  enlargement  25c. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.t  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HOOKED  and  BRAIDED  RUG  MATERIALS 

Woolens.  Stockings.  Jersey  Listings.  Patterns  on  burlap. 
Hooks.  Frames.  Hand  Machines  for  hooking  and  cutting 
rags.  Plain  burlap,  3  feet  to  6  feet  wide.  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  and  price  list.  Forty-four  page  Illus¬ 
trated  book  25  cents.  RALPH  WARREN  BURNHAM, 
Dept.  R.  -  IPSWICH,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Films  developed  any  size  asc  coin— 

Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 
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REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George.  Chicago 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 


Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


House  Trouble  ? 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in- 
valuable  handbook. 


FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 


By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5i/i  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  Avant  to  have 
more  hot  Avater;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects:  get  more  furnace  heat  Avith  less 
coal;  stop  Avail  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions.  methods  arul  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 


PRICE  $2.00 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

lube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


'We  believe  our  neiv  1936  Catalog 
is  the  most  interesting  ever  issued 
by  a  hatchery,  your  copy  is  free, 
and  Waiting  for  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  |Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week  without 
a  hatch”  since  1927. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  safe  Delivery 


w 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Brown )  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  It.  J.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  j - $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 


White  Books,  Buff  Bocks 

Black  Minorcas  &  Anconas  .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Buff  &  White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Beds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

White  &  Black  Giants . 10.00  50.00  100.00 

Assorted  $7-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  Method. 

_  _  _  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  more — but  you  can’t  buy 

better  Chicks  at  any  price.  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  &  24-PAGE  CATALOG 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Extra  Quality! 


1  4 
DAY 
G  U AR¬ 
AN  T  E  E 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  582  McBride  Ave.,  West  Pa¬ 
terson,  N.  J. ;  phone  Sherwood  2-S641. 
High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Feh.  7. — X.  J. 
fancy  large  3244  to  34c ;  N.  J.  fancy  me¬ 
dium  3044  to  30% c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  large 
30  to  34c,  brown  29%  to  3244c;  N.  J. 
(trade  A  medium  2844  to  3044c,  brown 
2744  to  2744c;  large  creams  29%  to  31c; 
medium  creams  2844  to  28%c;  pullets 
27%  to  2Sc,  brown  26%c;  peewees  2044 
to  2444c;  127  cases  sold. 


Egg  Auction  Market,  Hightstown,  N. 
J. ;  sales  days,  Monday  and  Thursday,  10 
A.  M. ;  T.  S.  Field  auction  manager ; 
phone  Hightstown  484.  High  and  Low 
Egg  Price  Feb.  G.  —  N.  J.  fancy  ex¬ 
tra  28  to  29%c ;  N.  J.  fancy  medium  26 
to  2744c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  extra  28  to  2944c. 
brown  28  to  30c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  medium 
2544  to  27c,  brown  24%  to  2644c;  extra 
tints  27  to  2744c;  medium  tints  25c;  pul¬ 
lets  2344  to  2444  e;  peewees  20  to  2244  c; 
195  cases  sold. 


Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction  As¬ 
sociation,  109  N.  Montello  St.,  Broqkton. 
Mass.  High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Feb.  G. 
— Brown:  Large  spec.  31  to  3544c;  med. 
spec.  2844  to  30%c ;  large  extras  29%  to 
3244c;  med.  extras  2844  to  30c;  pullets 
2744  to  2844c.  White :  large  spec.  30  to 
31c;  med.  spec.  2844  to  3044c;  large  ex¬ 
tras  29c;  medium  extras  2Sc ;  pullets 
26c;  509  cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices  Feb. 
4— Fowl,  heavy  2G  to  2744c,  heavy,  poor, 
2o  to  26c;  broilers,  cross  2344  to  26  44  c. 
"Wyandottes  21 14  to  23c;  roasters,  cross 
25%  to  26%c;  roosters,  Beds  1944  to 
19%  c ;  fowls,  culls  11  to  24c;  43  coops 
sold. 


Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Pa. ;  Elmo  Pn- 
derkoffler,  manager;  phone  Center  Point 
120 ;  sales  Monday  and  Thursday,  9  A. 
M.  High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Feb.  G. — 
Fancy  large  29  to  31e.  brown  2844  to 
2944c;  fancy  medium  2744  to  29c,  brown 
2J  to  2Sc ;  extra  large  29  to  3044c,  brown 
-844  to  30c;  extra  medium  2744  to  2844c. 
brown  2744  to  2S44c;  standard  large  29 
to  2944c;  standard  medium  28  to  2844c* 
producers  large  2844  to  2944c;  producers 
medium  2844c;  pullets  2644  to  3144c, 
brown  2544  to  2644c;  ducks  2544  to  26c; 
2SS  cases  sold. 


TSCOUNT  ON 


WOLF 


FARMER f 

FRIEND 


You’ll  Save  Money  by  ORDERING  NOW! 

Get  the  fact»  Now  about  my  Big  Early  Order  Discounts ...  it  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Get  started  NOW  with  Wolf  "Farmers'  Friend"  Chicks  and  cash  in  on  the  early  profits 

Wolf  "Farmars'  Friend"  chicks  from  flocks  inspoctod  by  A.  P  A  or#  tho  choico  of  thousands 
My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tolls  you  tho  comploto  story  about  our  11  profitable  broods  and  how  wo 
have  improved  our  Brooding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O,  P.  Stock.  Bloodtosting  with  Anti 
gen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector.  All 
reoctors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog  ...  it 
is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  moil  a  post  cord,  or  write  TODAY! 


:i:imti 


WOLF 


HATCHING&BREEDING  CO. 


CIBSONBURC.  OHIO 


BOX  5 


Address 
Route  3 


Heavy  English  Type  Leghorns 
and  Sturdy  N.  H.  Reds 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  poultryman  expects: 
Laying  ability,  fast -growing  and  profit-showing  birds. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested  under  State  Supervision 
(Tube  Agglutination.)  Send  for  prices  and  literature. 

ONE  PRICE  —  ONE  DUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  —  24  Pages  of  Actual 
Photographs. 


CJUcJU 

Xcj/kttnA 
and!  TUur 
Mcunpfc&teA, 


EARLE  POULTRY  fARltt  »  fllVKBSTOlUfl,  Pft. 


Colonial  Tfk vm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State — kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  “no  molt"  winter  layers,  lay  at  4*/&  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  and  EGGS— from  “high  record"  R.O.P.  parentage.  N.HJ,  State  accredited  insures 
100%  freedom  from  B.W  -.D.  no  reactors.  Ordter  these  “ability-proven"  chicks  NOW.  Get  catalog. 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  Chesebro,  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

EXCELLENT  QUALITY  —  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 


FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS 
Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $2.25 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  2.25 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rooks  .  2.50 

White  Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Reds 

New  Hampshires,  guaranteed  livability  .  3.00 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  . . . . . 4.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R 
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1000 
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$8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 
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41.25 

80.00 
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4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

.  3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

— 

PORT 

TREVORTON, 

PENNA. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Electric  hatched. 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD) 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS . .  5.25 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 
100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

..$4.75 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 

9.00 

43.00 

85.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

12.00 

58.00 

115.00 

ship  C 

O.D. 

Catalog  free. 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75  00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS....  8.00  40.00  80.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  - —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


MEAOOWBROOK  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS 

Give  you  MONEY  MAKING  QUALITY  at  low  cost.  FAST  GROWTH.  LOW  MOR¬ 
TALITY.  from  chicks  to  layers  quickly  and  layers  LIVE  TO  LAY  Tliev  have  BIG 
BODY  SIZE  capable  of  HEAVY  PRODUCTION  and  are  unsurpassed  layers  of  Big 
chalky  eggs.  DIRECT  HOLLYWOOD  MALES.  284-331  eggs,  insure  a  high  flock  average 
and  GREATER  PROFITS.  Chicks,  Grade  A  A  Mating  $85-1000.  4-wk  pullets  S37- 100 
Catalog  Free.  THE  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  3B,  RICHFIELD,  PENNa! 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative, 
Doylestown,  N.  Y. ;  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson, 
auction  manager.  High  and  Low  Egg 
Prices  Feb.  6.— Fancy  large  3244  to  35c; 
fancy  medium  30  to  33c;  extra  large  31 
to  3444c;  extra  medium  2S  to  30c;  stand¬ 
ard  large  32  to  3344c;  standard  medium 
2944  to  30c;  pullets  2744  to  3044c;  pee¬ 
wees  2644c ;  309  cases  sold. 


Hamden  Co-operative  Poultry  Auction, 
Inc.,  2313  YS  hitney  Ave.,  Hamden, 
Conn. ;  C.  II.  Pearsall,  auction  master. 
High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Feb.  4. — Large 
spec.  30c,  brown  30c;  medium  spec., 
brown  2Sc ;  extra  large  2844  to  3144c, 
brown  28  to  2844c;  medium  extra  26  to 
2644c,  brown  25  to  27c;  pullets  2344  to 
24c:  large  producers  26  to  27c,  brown  27 
to  28c ;  medium  producers  26c ;  120  cases 
sold.  Poultry  Prices  Feb.  4. — Fowls, 
Rocks  28  to  29c.  Reds  2744  to  2844c; 
Leghorns  26  to  2644c,  misc.  2844  to  29c; 
broilers,  Rocks  22  to  24c,  Reds  19  to  21c, 
Leghorns  17  to  2244c ;  misc.  18  to  1944c; 
roasters,  Rocks  2944  to  3044c,  capons 
34c;  misc.  26c;  pullets,  Rocks  2344  to 
30e,  Reds  30c;  Leghorns  2644  to  2744c; 
roosters.  Rocks  20  to  2544c.  Reds  20  to 
2344c,  Leghorns  2044c,  misc.  23c;  cull 
chickens  10  to  26c;  rabbits  1744  to 
1844c;  calves  $6  to  $10;  190  crates  sold. 


South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  J. ;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction  man¬ 
ager.  High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Feb.  6. 
— Fancy  extras  28  to  3144  c;  fancy  me¬ 
dium  2644  to  2844c;  Grade  A  extras  2744 
to  2944c,  brown  2744  to  2944c;  Grade  A 
medium  2644  to  2844c,  brown  26  to 
2744c;  pullets  2444  to  2644  c,  brown 
ducks  33c;  773  cases  sold.  Poultry 
Prices. — Fowls,  heavy  2444  to  2644c,  Leg¬ 
horns  1744  to  21  % c ;  roasters  28  to  29c; 
■broilers,  heavy  2044  to  2344c;  pullets, 
heavy  2144  to  2744c;  63  crates  sold. 


Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  Ent¬ 
er,  Pa. ;  auctions  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
10  A.  M. ;  phone  Butler  4-5150;  Mark 
R.  Weser,  autcion  manager.  High  and 
-  iOW  Egg  Prices  Feb.  7. — Fancy  large  30 
to  33%c,  brown  3044c;  fancy  medium  28 
to  3244c,  brown  27c;  extra  large  29  to 
33%e,  brown  27%  to  3044c;  extra  me¬ 
dium  28%  to  3044c,  brown  26%c;  pro¬ 
ducers  large  2744  to  2844c,  brown  27  44c; 
producers  medium  2644c;  pullets  2544  to 
26c ;  checks  18  to  20c ;  250  cases  sold. 


Lehigh  Yallev  Egg  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  It.  Bethlehem  Pa.;  phone  Beth¬ 
lehem  9265 ;  E.  A.  Kirchman.  manager. 
High  and  Low  Egg  Prices  Feb.  7.  — 
Fancy  large  31  to  34%c.  brown  30  to 
31%c;  fancy  medium  2744  to  2944c, 
mown  2844  to  30c;  extra  large  32  to 
33 % c.  brown  2844  to  30%c;  extra  me¬ 
dium  26%  to  2844c,  brown  28  to  28  44c: 
extra  large  DY  39%  to  40c;  standard 
large  32%  to  33c.  brown  2844c;  stand¬ 
ard  medium  28  to  2844c,  brown  2Sc ;  pro* 
ducers  large  31%  to  32%c;  producers 
medium  2844c;  pullets  2644  to  2844c; 
cracks  28c;  195  cases  sold. 


LAYING-HOUSE  PROFITS 

COME  FROM 

PROPERLY  FED,  HEALTHY  HENS 

Park  &  Pollard  Lay  or  Bust 
feeds  are  built  for  health  and 
production.  They  have  been 
providing  poultrymen  with 
the  means  for  maximum 
profits  for  over  thirty  years. 


Two  Outstanding 
Laying  Mashes 
proved  for 
Feeder  Profits! 

Lay  or  Bust 
Dry  Mash 
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Mash  (a  Lay  or  Bust  Feed) 

See  your  Park  &  Pollard  Dealer  today. 
He  carries  the  full  line  .  .  .  Write  for 
new  poultry  literature  and  egg  records. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

357  HERTEL  AVENUE  •  BUFFALO,  N.  T. 
137  STATE  STREET  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 


®i^ark  ^Pollard  G> 


R.l.  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  I 

pGG  MONEY!  That’s  what  you  want! 

And  that  is  what  you  get  when  you  buy 
Cobh  s  chicks.  These  birds  have  proved 
and  are  proving  themselves  in  poultrvmen’s 
houses  and  laying  contests.  Wliv  else  have 
we  grown  300%  in  5  years?  Big  baskets 
heaped  with  big  brown  eggs  spell  your  in¬ 
come  and  your  profits.  Our  Barred  Rocks 
Uavo  won  best  pens  at  Storrs  four  years 
in  the  past  six.  Our  Reds  lead  the 
nation  s  contests  today  (our  pen  of  “Flock 
Mating  Rainbow,”  a  13c  chick,  is  FIRST 
FEN,  all  breeds,  all  contests,  end  of  3rd 
month,  775  eggs,  822  points.) 

NEVER  A  REACTOR  IN  NINE  YEARS 
Our  guarantee  protects  you.  You  can’t 
lose.  Send  for  free  catalog  and  guarantee. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
350  Great  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 


BABY  CHICKS  -  $12.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $7.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Bocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  SPECIALIZE— One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


BOX  F 

ROCKLAND, MASS. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  B.  P.  Rocks 

■■■■■  Winning  Red  Pen  at  W.  N.  Y.  1035  for  second 
successive  year  264.7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bird.  Third  High  B.  P.  Rock  Pen  at.  C.  N. 
Y.  1035 — 239.7  eggs  and  246.8  points  per  bird. 
Breeders  of  N.  Y.  State’s  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Rock  under  R.  O.  P. 

Pullorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet — Early  Order  Discount. 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Chich^A.  C  O  '  D 


Big,  husky  profit-making  chicks,  all  leading  breeds 
from  U.  S.  Approved  Breeding  Stock.  All  stock 
BWD  blood-tested.  Chick  losses  first  14  days  re¬ 
placed  at  half  price. 

SEXED  CHICKS  if  you  want  them — or  regular 
day-old  chicks,  also  Turkeys.  Outstanding  quality 
— surprisingly  reasonable  1936  prices.  Write  for 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  today. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY 


H.  \Jm  ■  ■ 

MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULLORUM  FREE— 
CERTIFIED 
WEGATEPA  FARMS, 


STOCK.  Circular. 

R.  I.  REDS 

Box  9,  HARVARD.  MASS. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

Davis’s  Pedigreed.  Excellent  records  at  Storrs  last  4 
years.  New  Hampshire  State  Pullorum  Glean.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  P.  S.  DAVIS  CONWAY,  N.  H. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  from  Pullorum  Free.  Lmge-egg 
stock.  Discount  for  early  orders.  CIRCULAR 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


KM)  I  HIlKS  eoos— New  Hampshires.  Rhode  Islands. 

HCD  U1ILIU  Circular.  0.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Hushvllle,  N.  T. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Continued  severe  weather  has  restricted  trad- 
in-  on  most  produe  at  Boston  during  the  past 
week  and  moderate  .offerings  have  cleared  slow- 
iv  in  most  cases.  Poultry,  eggs,  butter  and 
cheeses  continued  firm  with  no  important  price 
chances  noted.  The  wool  market  continued  its 
upward  trend  with  price  advances  quite  general. 

Annies —Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  '  quiet  Native  Baldwins  ord.  oOe  to  $1, 
fancy  $110  to  $1.50,  few  large  extra  fancy 
$1  73  McIntosh  ord.  50c  to  $1;  fancy  mostly 
Sl'-'o  to  $1.00,  few  large  extra  fancy  $1.7o  std. 
?  ‘  conn.  U.  S.  1  Greenings  and  Baldwins 

75C  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  Pa.  Yorks  and  Baldwins 
85c  to  $1.  Staymans  $1  to  $1- o.  \  a.  . 
i  wi-s  $110  to  $1.23.  Staymans  $1  to  $1.0o  bn. 
tektf  Del.  Black  Twigs,  ord  70  to  85c  bu. 
bskt.  Ya.  Black  Twigs  and  Yorks  ord.  $-.37 
to  $2.50  bbl. 

Beets.— Supply  moderately  light,  demand  slow, 
native  cut  off  00  to  85c.  poorer  lower  std.  bu. 
ox  Texas  bchd.  $1  to  $1.10,  poorer  ioc  Ya 
craie.  X.  I.  cut  off  few  sales  $1.10  to  $1.25 
100-lb.  sack.  . 

Broccoli. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  No 
native  Calif.  24  bchs.  $1  to  $1.7o,  some  fancy 
$2.25  poorer  low  as  75c  crate.  Texas  24  bchs. 
$1  to  $1.50  crate. 

Cabbage.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  18 
heads  Danish  ord.  50  to  7oc;  Savoy  ord.  JOc  to 
$1  1%-bu.  hpr.  Texas  round  $1.10  to  $1—0  /2 
crate. 

Carrots. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  00  to  75c.  few  83c,  poorer  oOc  std, 
bu  box.  Calif.  72  bchs.  $3  to  $3.o0.  poorer 
lower  crate.  Ariz.  no  sales  noted.  Texas  4b 
bchs.  $1.30  to  $1.03  Vs  crate. 

Cauliflower.  — Supply  moderate,  demand  good. 
Calif,  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.40,  few  fancy  $l.o0, 
poorer  lower  pony  crate. 

Celerv — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  Pascal  $2  to  $2.30,  few  fancy  $3,  Poorer 
$1.50  12-bch.  box.  N.  Y.  no  sales  noted.  Calif, 
washed  3  to  7  doz.  $3  to  $3.73,  poorer  low  as  $- 
1/,  crate.  Fla.  $2.50  to  $3.50  10-in.  crate. 

Cranberries. — Supply  light,  demand  poor.  Cape 
Cod.  ord.  $2  to  $2.30,  poorer  low  as  $1.  Howes 
fancy  $2.73  to  $3  !i-bbl.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Supply  light,  demand  poor.  Na¬ 
tive  hothouse  $3  to  $S.  few  fancy  $10  std.  bu. 
box  Fla.  hothouse  $1.25  to  $l.io  doz.  Cuban 
outdoor  $3  to  $4,  poorer  lower  bu.  crate. 

Esearole.— Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  No 
native  Fla.  $1.50  to  $1.75  !i-Uu.  bskt. 

Lettuce. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  18  heads  hothouse  75  to  90c,  few  $1,  poorer 
50c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  3  doz.  $2  to  $2-a, 
poorer  lower  crate.  Ariz.  4  to  a  doz.  $_  to 
$2.50  crate.  Fla.  Iloiniue  $1  to  $1.10  lle-bu. 
hamper. 

Onions — Supply  moderately  light,  demand  fair, 
market  quiet.  Native  med.  85c  to  $1,  large 
$1.03  to  $1.10,  few  $1.23  50  lbs.  Col.  Val.  large 
$1:75  50  lbs.  Ind.  white  $1  to  $1.25  50  lbs. 
N.i  Y.  yellow  $1.20  to  $1.30  50  lbs.  Mich,  yel¬ 
low  $1.20  to  $1.25,  smaller  $1  50  lbs. 

tarsley. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  Texas  73c  to  $1  Ya  crate. 

Parsnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair.  Na¬ 
tive  cut  off  33  to  50c,  poorer  25c  Ya  std.  bu. 
box.  No  ottiers  noted. 

Potatoes.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  fair, 
market  quiet.  Native  best .  70  to  SOc,  poorer 
lower  00-lb.  bags.  Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.40  to  $1.55, 
faw  fancy  $1.60.  poorer  lower  100  lbs.  Ida,  few 
sales  bakers  $2.25  to  $2.50  box. 

Radishes. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Na¬ 
tive  40  to  50  bchs.  hothouse  fancy  75  to  90c, 
few  $1,  poorer  low  as  33c  std.  bu.  box. 

Rhubarb. — Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
fair.  No  native.  5-lb.  etns.  hothouse  N.  Y. 
fancy  9  to  10c  lb.  Mich,  fancy  10c,  poorer 
lower  lb.  Me.  10-lb.  bdles.  fancy  9  to  10c  lb. 

Spinach. — Supply  moderate,  demand  good  for 
best.  No  native.  Tex  73  to  85c,  poorer  00c  bu. 

Squash. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  hubbard  $3  to  $3.50,  few  $4, 
poorer  lower  bbl.  Blue  hubbard  4  to  5e_lb.  Minn, 
and  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard,  few  sales  $73  to  $90 
ton. 

Tomatoes.  —  Supply  moderately  light,  demand 
slow,  market  dull.  Native  hothouse  ord.  15  to 
25c,  few  fancy  30  to  33c,  poorer  10c  lb.  Fla. 
$2  to  $2.73,  poorer  lower  lug.  Cuban  lugs  over¬ 
ripe  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Ohio  hothouse  no  sales. 

Turnips. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  mar¬ 
ket  quiet.  Native  rutabagas  50  to  00c,  poorer 
lower,  l’urple  top  fancy  40  to  50c,  poorer  25c 
std.  bu.  box.  White  capes  35  to  50c  50-lb.  sack. 
P.  E.  I.  rutabagas  60  to  05c  50  lbs. 

Butter. — Market  firm,  creamery  extras  36 %c; 
firsts  34 Yi  to  30c  lb.;  seconds  none. 


Eggs. — Market  steady.  Nearby  henneries  brown 
specials  31c.  Extras  30c  doz.  White  specials  30c 
doz.  Western  henneries,  brown  30  to  31c;  white 
30  to  31c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed.  Supply  moderate,  demand 
good.  Fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs.  23  to  201^c;  3 
to  4  lbs.  22  to  24c;  native  22  to  27c.  Chickens 
none.  Broilers  western  24  to  29c;  native  fancy 
25  to  SOc,  poorer  20c.  Live  poultry  firm.  Fowl 
fancy  23  to  24c.  Leghorns  20  to  21c.  Chickens 
22  to  25c.  Leghorns  18  to  20c.  Roosters  14  to 
15c  lb.  Squabs,  at  retail,  weighing  9  to  12  lbs. 
to  doz.  plucked  and  bled,  50  to  S5c,  mostly  65 
to  75c  each.  - 


Cheese  (Jobbing). — Market  steady.  N.  Y.  held 
extras  1935  21  > ...  to  22c;  firsts  1935  21  to  2iy>c; 
fresh  extras  none;  firsts  none.  Western  iield  ex¬ 
tras ’1935  20! 3  to  21c ;  firsts  1933  lOH  to  20c 
lb.  Fresh  extras  none;  fresh  firsts  18  to  19c  lb. 

Dried  Beans  (small  lot  sales  to  jobbing 
trade).— X.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $2.75  to  $3.  Yel¬ 
low  Eyes  $4.30  to  $5.  Red  kidney  $3.25  to  $3.50 
100-lb.  bag. 

Hay. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow,  market 
quiet.  (L.  C.  L.  sales)  No.  1  Timothy  $20  to 
$20.50;  No.  2  Timothy  $18  to  $18.50.  Clover 
mixed  red  No.  1  $18.50  to  $19;  Alfalfa  second 
cutting  $23  to  $23.50;  first  cutting  $18  to  $19: 
stock  lmy  $15  to  $10.  Rye  straw  No.  1  long  $20 
to  $20.50  ton.  Oat  straw  No.  1  $13.50  to  $14 
ton.  White  oats  clipped  38  to  40  lbs.  44  to  45e, 
30  to  38  lbs.  43  to  44c  lb. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  ns  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201  -210-mile  zone  delivered  during  January,  as 
follows: 

Class  l,  $2,375  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  2B  and 
-C,  $180;  Class  2D.  $1.39;  Class  2E.  $1.34; 
Vin“  8-  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1.24;  Class 
4B,  $1.29, 


RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74.  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  Tile  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  37  to  37%c;  extra, 
92  score,  30%e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  35!4  to 
35%c;  unsalted,  best,  37  to  37%c;  firsts,  35!4 
to  35%c;  centralized,  35!4c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  32Yz  to 
33 Ya !  standard,  29c;  brown,  best,  32  to  32!4c; 
standards,  29  !£>  to  30c;  Pacific  Coast  stand¬ 
ards,  29 Yt  to  30c;  storage,  standards,  20  to  21c; 
firsts,  25ya  to  26c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  24  to  33c;  fowls,  1G  to  25!4c; 
roosters,  18Ya  to  20!4c;  turkeys,  21  to  28 YaCi 
ducks,  23c;  squabs,  lb.,  25  to  55c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  he  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2Ya  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1!4  lbs.  each  up:  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  besC  quality. 
Umlergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  24  to  25c;  broilers,  17  to  22c;  ducks, 
19  to  20c;  geese,  14  to  15c;  rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Nero  SOc,  Black  Twig  75  to  90c, 
Hubbardson  75  to  SOc,  Opalescent  85c  to  $1, 
Winter  Banana  75c  to  $1,  King  85c  to  $1.13, 
Snow  83  to  90c,  Golden  Delicious  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
Jonathan  75  to  90c,  Wealthy  SOc  to  $1,  Cortland 
90c  to  $1.15,  Stark  75c  to  $1,  Northern  Spy 
$1.65  to  $1.75,  Baldwins  $1  to  $1.25,  Ben  Davis 
75c,  Newtown  Pippin  05c,  York  SOc  to  $1.10, 
Stayman  Winesaps  90c  to  $1.25,  Rome  Beauty 
90c  to  $1.25,  Delicious  $1.18  to  $1.50,  McIntosh 
$1.10  to  $1.75.  R.  I.  Greenings  $1.10  to  $1.50, 
N.  W.  Greenings  90c  to  $1.25;  Eastern,  bbl., 
$2.45  to  $2.50.  Cranberries,  En.,  !4  bbl.,  $2.75 
to  $4.  Pears,  E11.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $2.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Fla.,  pt.,  8  to  15c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $10.  Beaus,  Fla., 
bskt.,  $1  to  $2.75.  Beets,  State,  50-lb.  bag,  GO 
to  05c.  Broccoli,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Brussels  sprouts,  Cal.,  Ya  drum,  75c  to  $2.75. 
Cabbage,  nearby,  Savoy,  bu.,  25  to  00c;  State, 
white,  ton,  $22  to  $24;  State,  red,  ton,  $50  to 
$80;  Texas,  white,  crate,  $2  to  $2.38.  Carrots, 
State,  washed,  bu.,  SOc  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  Cal., 
crate,  75c  to  $1.75.  Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $2  to 
$3.75.  Celery  knobs,  nearby,  crate,  bu..  90c  to 
$1.15.  Chives,  L.  I.,  doz.,  75  to  85e.  Lettuce, 
Fla.,  bskt.,  $2  to  $2.25.  Onions,  E11.,  yellow,  50- 
lb.  bag,  35c  to  $1.25;  red,  bag,  75c  to  $1.25. 
Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Peas,  Fla.,  bu., 
$1.38  to  $1.03.  Peppers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25. 
Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  50  to  00c;  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.15 
to  $1.25.  Squash,  Fla.,  yellow,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$1.50.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 
Wiiite  potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $5.50  to  $7; 
Cuba,  bag  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Fla.,  box,  $1.93  to 
$2.10;  L.  I.,  bag,  90c  to  $2;  Maine,  ISO  lbs., 
$2.90  to  $3.10;  Idaho,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.35. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1 . 1 4 !4 ;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  82 Vic;  oats,  43 Vic;  rye,  72%c;  barley,  85e. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No.  3, 
$14;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $22;  Alfalfa,  -$1S  to 
$22. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  50e;  chickens, 
32  to  35c;  squabs,  each,  40  to  75c;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  0c;  lettuce,  bead,  19  to  25c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  00c;  string  beans,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  onions, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  head,  10  to  15c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  good  to  choice,  dry  feds,  $10  to  $10.50; 
good  to  choice,  $9  to  $9.50;  good,  1,300  to  1,400 
lbs.,  $8  to  $8.30;  medium  to  good,  1,200  to  1,300 
lbs.,  $7.23  to  $7.73;  tidy,  1,030  to  1,150  lbs.. 
$7.75  to  $8.75;  fair,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $0  to 
$7.25;  common  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4  to  $5.50;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $7 ;  common  to  good 
fat  cows,  $3.75  to  $0.50;  heifers,  700  to  1,100 
lbs.,  $4  to  $8;  fresh  cows  and  springers,  $20  to 
$05.  Hogs,  prime  heavy  hogs,  $10.25  to  $10.75; 
heavy  mixed,  $10.90  to  $11.10;  prime  medium 
weights,  $11.15  to  $11.25;  best  heavy  yorkers, 
$11.15  to  $11.25;  good  light  yorkers,  $10.50  to 
$10.90;  pigs,  as  to  quality,  $10  to  $10.40;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  roughs,  $8  to  $9.25;  stags.  $3.50 
to  $6.50.  Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $0.73  to  $7 : 
good  mixed,  $0  to  $0.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $4.75  to  $5.75;  culls  and  common,  $2  to 
$4:  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5.50  to  $11.  Veal 
calves,  $12.30  to  $13;  heavy  and  thin  calves, 
$4  to  $9.50. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter.  34 Vi  to  41  Vie;  eggs,  23  to  29c;  live 
fowls,  21  to  25c;  chickens,  22  to  25c:  turkeys, 
21  to  28c;  ducks,  IS  to  22c;  geese,  10  to  20c; 
dressed  fowls,  23 Vi  to  20c;  chickens,  27  to  32c; 
capons,  27  to  30c;  turkeys,  28  to  31c;  ducks, 
23c;  geese,  18  to  19c;  apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
cabbage,  50  lbs.,  50  to  63c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to 
75c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  05c;  kale, 
bu.,  35  to  50c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.15; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.10;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$1.65  to  $1.75. 


LANCASTER  LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.50; 
good,  $8.25  to  $8.73;  medium,  $7.23  to  $S:  com¬ 
mon,  $5.50  to  $0.50;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$9  to  $9.25;  good,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  medium.  $7.23 
to  $8;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.25; 
good,  $8.25  to  $8.75.  Heifers,  choice,  $S  to  $8.50; 
good,  $7  to  $7.75;  medium.  $5.73  to  $0.75;  com¬ 
mon,  $3.50  to  $5.  Cows,  choice,  $0.25  to  $0.75; 
good,  5.25  to  $0;  common  and  medium,  $4.25  to 
$5.25:  low  cutter  and  cutter.  $3.50  to  $5.  Bulls, 
good  and  choice,  $7.50  to  $S.75;  cutter,  common 
and  medium,  $5.25  to  $7.25.  Vealers,  good  and 
choice,  $13  to  $13.50;  medium.  $11.50  to  $12.50; 
cull  and  common,  $7  to  $10.  Feeder  and  stocker 
cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $7.50  to 
$8.50:  common  and  medium.  $5  to  $0.50;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.50: 
common  and  medium.  $5  to  $6.50.  Hogs,  good 
and  choice,  100  to  180  llis.,  $11.50  to  $12:  ISO 
to  200  lbs..  $11.50  to  $12  :  200  to  220  lbs.,  $11.50 
to  $12;  220  to  250  lhs.,  $11.50  to  $11.75;  250  to 
290  lbs.,  $10  to  $11.25;  290  to  350  lbs.,  $10  to 
$10.75:  medium  and  good.  350  to  500  lbs.,  $9 
to  $10.  Sheep,  choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down, 
$11.50  to  $12;  medium,  $9.50  to  $10:  common, 
$8.50  to  $9:  yearling  wethers,  $0,50  to  $7; 
ewes,  $2  to  $4, 


Moist  Ration  for  Hens 

I  would  like  some  information  on  feed¬ 
ing  laying  hens,  how  much  mash  morning 
and  night,  for  about  25  hens?  My  hens 
do  not  eat  dry  “laying  mash”  very  well, 
but  like  a  wet  mash.  I  have  two  hens  in 
my  flock  that  are  lame,  act  as  if  their  leg 
was  broken  at  the  joint.  I  have  no  idea 
what  caused  the  trouble.  g.  s. 

The  dry  or  moist  mash  given  hens  has 
for  its  purpose  the  supplying  of  more  pro¬ 
tein  in  the  ration  than  would  be  afforded 
by  the  whole  grains  alone.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  the  part  of  the  ration  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the 
eggs.  While  this  is  not  wholly  true,  for 
both  ground  and  whole  grains  take  place 
in  both  egg  production  and  nourishment 
and  growth  of  the  fowl,  it  is  true  in  a 
measure  and,  without  the  higher  protein 
content  of  the  mash,  egg  formation  would 
be  hampered,  though  not  stopped.  Hens 
do  not  like  the  ground  mixed  mash  as  well 
as  the  whole  grains  and,  if  given  all  they 
want  of  the  latter,  will  neglect  the  mash. 
To  encourage  the  eating  of  the  latter, 
the  whole  grains  are  usually  fed  in  lim¬ 
ited  quantity,  or  not  at  all,  in  the  morn- 
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25  Years’  Experience 
Ml  a  kes  Them  Good 


FROM  THE  CREAM  OF 
NEW  JERSEY’S  BREEDERS 

Model  Chicks  are  hatched  from  large  selected 
eggs  laid  by  8,000  of  New  Jersey’s  choicest 
breeders.  Mr.  Z.  C.  Drumm,  well-known  poultry- 
man,  personally  selected,  blood-tested,  banded 
and  mated  these  breeders. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
AH  Popular  Breeds 
Including  Red-Rock  Cross 

Your  inquiry,  if  mailed  on  or  before  Feb.  25th, 
will  entitle  you  to 

EARLY  ORDER  CASH  DISCOUNT 

Write  today  for  prices  and  literature.  Get  an 
early  start  with  chicks  of  real  quality. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARMS  CLINTON,**.  J. 

Z.  C.  DRUMM,  General  Manager 


S+ick^STUCK^ 


HI -GRADE  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  7.00  35.00  70 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for FreeCircular. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R,  McALISTERV ILLE,  Pa. 


ing,  while  a  dry  mash  is  always  available 
to  them  in  guarded  troughs  or  hoppers. 
At  night,  however,  a  full  ration  of  whole 
grain  is  given,  that  it  may  give  a  full 
crop  for  night’s  nourishment.  There  is 
no  fixed  rule  with  regard  to  this.  Some 
poultry  men  give  a  little  grain  in  the 
morning  and  perhaps  some  in  the  lit¬ 
ter  at  noon  but  the  idea  is  to  encourage 
mash  consumption  by  refusing  the  fowls 
enough  whole  grain  to  fully  satisfy  them 
through  the  day.  This  apparent  lameness 
is  probably  not  due  to  a  broken  bone  but 
one  of  the  obscure  troubles  that  bring 
about  lameness  and  paralysis  in  young 
and  old  fowls.  M.  B.  D. 


Orders  for  Baby  Chicks 

Owing  to  the  extremely  cold  weather 
farmers  have  delayed  ordering  their 
Spring  supplies  this  year  later  than 
usual.  Hatcheries,  nursery  houses  and 
seedsmen  all  anticipate  an  avalanche  of 
orders  to  reach  them  as  soon  as  the 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $9  per  100;  $43  per  500;  $85 
per  IOOO.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


CHICKS 


BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  100 


White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  . 6.25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 


Add  lo  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 


PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


won  $2858  in  Chick.  Growhig  Contest, 
details  on  1036  Contest.  600  R.O.P.  Males 
from  200-328Egg  Hens.Official  Records 252to  327 
Eggs.  Free  Brooding  Bui.  Honest  Prices.  Free  Cat. 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Bx.  124  Metropolis,  III. 


weather  moderates.  They  are  preparing  to 
handle  a  rush  of  business  during  the 
shipping  season  but  their  facilities  are 
limited  owing  to  the  fact  that  skilled  help 
is  required  to  handle  shipments  of  this 
nature.  In  order  to  avoid  disappointment, 
however,  it  is  wise  to  place  orders  for 
supplies  early. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Be  sure  of  buying  GENUINE  New  Hampshire  Reds 
from  a  farm  that  has  complete  control  of  breeding. 

ivery  Breeder  State  B.W.D.  Blood-Testei 

I  Write  for  FREE  1936  literature  and  prices 
Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks  Hatching  Eggs 

LUCAS  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  E  Castanea,  Pa. 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

FOR  nUOltERS  ANT)  LAYERS 

High  livability,  fast,  uniform  growth,  outstanding  vigor, 
early  maturity,  large  eggs  and  plenty  of  them.  Puilonini 
tested.  Very  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  SMITH,  owner,  R.  D.  2,  Ml  DDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Blood -Tested  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY.  Milford,  Del. 


LOST  CREEK  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8-100.  Write  for  prices  on  other 
breeds.  .  C.  E.  DUNN,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


WArNTD’C  Chicks.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
YV  A  Ll  li  Ij  IV  O  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Barred,  YVh., 
Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $8-100;  Wh.  Giants.  $10-100;  H. 
Mix,  $7-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


98% 


Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 


We  guarantee  that  98  our  of  every  100  cliicks  purchased  will  be  alive  when  4 
in  excess  of  2%  will  be  replaced  free,  or  we  will  refund  the  ptirchase  price, 
make  this  offer  if  our  chicks  did  not  possess  unusual  qualities. 

Why  Is  Redbird  Farm  the  World’s 
Largest  Breeding  Plant  ? 

The  answer  is  easy— because  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  are  money  makers. 
Customers  report  that  they  outdo  our_  claims 
also  pullets  laying  at  from  4  V 
24-oz.  eggs  at  6  months. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  from  Trapnested, 
Pedigreed  Strain  —  ROCK-RED  CROSSBRED 
CHICKS  for  BARRED  Broilers  and  Roasters 

Large  Illustrated  Free  Catalog  pictures  our  plant,  describes  our  breeding 
methods  and  gives  reports  of  remarkable  results  obtained  by  our  customers. 
Write  for  your  copy  and  spring  prices. 


3-lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks, 
to  5  mos.,  and  in  50%  production  of 


weeks  old.  Any  chicks  lost 
We  could  not  continue  to 


44,000 

BREEDERS 

PULL0RUM  TESTED 
Not  One  Reactor 

Tests  were  made  by 
Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Ours  is  the  largest 
officially  tested  flock  in 
the  United  States  found 
100%  free  from  pullor- 
um.  This  flock  is  main¬ 
tained  on  our  own  farm 
and  produces  all  the 
eggs  we  set. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


Route  7 

Wrentham,  Mass. 


UieNE%CHICKS 


ELMER  H.  WENE 

10  BREEDS 

00 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


FAMOUS  FOR  BIGGER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  15  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  ad  ored 
for  ee*  production.  health,  vigor  and  long  life.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  fines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers.  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males. 
We  are  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1--  lbsy 
10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 

PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 

That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  1206  ^uper  Mating  Wene 

Leghorns  are  making  $21.00  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

“  Mv  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  2b0  eggs  the  past  >  ear. 

My  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story, of  thousands  of  satisfied 
SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


FREE 


IU€N€  CHICK  FARfYIS 


Dept. 

600 


VINELAND,  N.J. 
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OFFICIAL  BLOOD-THUD  CHICKS 

r»r\!  V  ,4  STATE  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  a  breeder 

I  L ll  1 » rl .  SUPERVISED  that  has  been  selected  bv  the  Penna.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  '  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Tube 
Agglutination  test  in  tho  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— “Big  Typo”  7  yrs.  State  Improvement  work,  $9.25-100;  $90-1000. 
WHITE  ROCKS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  R.  I.  REDS,  all  Breed¬ 
ers  true  to  type  &  carry  State  legband  for  selection  and  bloodtest,  $9.75-100;  $95-1000. 
NEW  HAM  PSH  I  RES — Always  uniform  quality  make  real  profits,  $10.25-100;  $100-1000. 
HEAVY  ASSORTED  for  BROILERS — No  Leghorns — $7.50- 100 -  $75- 1000. 
RED-ROCK  CROSS  BRED— Sex  linked  Hybred  Chicks— from  N.  H.  Bed  Males 
crossed  with  Bar.  Bock  Females  resulting  in  increased  vigor,  rapid  growth.  Price: 
Day  Old  Pullets  95%  accurate  $12.95-100;  $127.50-1000;  Day  Old  Cockerels  95% 
accurate,  $7.95-100;  $77.50-1000. 

SPECIAL  ACCREDITED  NEW  HAM  PSH  I  R  ES— State  accredited  Eggs  direct  from 
State  of  N.  H.  under  personal  supervision  of  University  of  N.  H.  Accredited  clean 
— No  B.  W.  D. — No  reactors  for  10  years.  Outstanding  for  Yitalitv— Fast  growth- 
big  egg  production— large  egg  size— less  broodiness.  $13.75-100;  $135-1000. 

Send  NOW  for  FREE  1936  Catalog 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

"Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania” 


QUICK  MATURING  — HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard  —  Special — Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns  —  Rocks—Reds 
lively  interest  io  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 

these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Taacred  — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
BishopStrains.  R.I.Reds:Tompkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.F.HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Rd 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY  yr A  BOOK-TODAY 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


BR00KSIDE 


Day  Old 


2  Weeks  Old 


3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  Strain  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Cross-Bred 
“Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers, 

Br.  &  Wh7 Leghorn  Pullets.  4  weeks  old  Every 
Breeder  Culled  &  Blood-Tested  for  PAY D.  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Prices  &  FBEE  Catalog. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


R  STONCV  [RUN 


English  L  e^h  orn s 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Grade  AA  Matings . $8.50  $42.50  $85 

Utility  Matings .  8.00  40.00  80 

Hi-Quality  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 


Every  Breeder  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Me¬ 
thod.  100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  today  for  FREE  circu¬ 
lar  describing  my  Breeds  &  Hatchery.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY,  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Healthy — Vigorous — No  BWD.  Fully  Guaranteed  BIG 
TYPE  Trapnested  White  Leghorns — Frostproof  Brown 
Leghorns — Giant  Black  Minoreas — Partridge,  White, 
Barred  Bocks — Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes — Beds 
&  N.  H.  Reds — Sexed  chicks — Free  Catalog. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx.  60,  WALL  KILL,  N.  Y. 


r’Hir’K'QFROM  B  L  0  0  D  -  TESTED 
'-'TTH^l^.OSTOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  ....  8.00  40.00  80. 
Write  for  valuable  FBEE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RAWVTD’C  nilAITTV  baby  chicks  and  pullets 
DAImLK  3  VtUHLllI  from  carefully  selected,  blood 
tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Beds.  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Kunner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


HERBSTER’S 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds, 

White  Wyandottes,  B.  I.  Beds,  White 
Leghorns,  White  Minoreas,  Anconaa 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

}$8— 100 


BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  quality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested,  egga 
direct  from  New  England’s  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns,  Bocks,  Wyandottes,  White  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FREE 
folders.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Washlngtonville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  CACSVW 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00 

Bd.  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds .  8.00 

White  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires..  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on  large  lots.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 

$7.50  per  100  -  $75.00  per  1000 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FBEE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  York 


JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  lekesburg.  Pa. 


ANCESTORS  OF 
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LIVELY  CHICKS 
LAY  THIS  WAY 


At  Vineland,  Kerr's  W.  Leghorn  pen  ol  13  aver^ 
aged  445.4  eggs  in  two  years.  Note  the  record. 
Same  birds  laying  two  straight  years  1  Other 
high  honors  at  Passaic  Co.,  Georgia,  etc.  Pre¬ 
vious  year,  Kerr  won  Central  N.  Y.  contest  — 
average  261  eggs.  All  contest  winners  bred 
and  raised  on  our  own  farm.  Order  Kerr's 
Lively  Chicks  and  get  quality.  All  breeders 
blood-tested.  28  years  of  up-breeding  and  fair, 
square  dealing.  Write  for  free  Chick  Book  and 
advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J.  —  Paterson.  Trenton,  Cam- 
den;  N.  Y.  —  Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady, 
East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton; 
Mass.  —  West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn.  —  Danbury. 
Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19) 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  . . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  RockB,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  inTf&O,  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  firm, 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 
)  Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guar- 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.Ciauier,  Kleinfcltersville  Pa 


KERLIN-QUALITY 
DAY-OLD 


PULLETS 


36  years  developing 
Money-Making  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Big,  beautiful 
white  birds.  Lay  big,  white 
eggs  and  lots  o t  them. 
Mountain  reared.  Trap- 
nested  breeders.  All  breeders  bloodtested  for 
B.W.  D.  by  licensed  Vets.  AH  reactors  removed.  90%  Sex  Guar* 
antee.  Baby  chicks— both  sexes.  Low  Priced.  Big:  catalog  free. 
KERLIN  POULTRY  FARM,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


NEUHAUSER  GOQD  LUCK  CHICKS 


25  lbs.  Purina  Chick  Startenz 
withEachlOO  “Good  Luck” Chicks 

Think  of  it  ...  25  lbs.  of  Feed, with  100  chick 
.  .  60  lbs.  with  200  chicks,  etc.,  by  bookini 
order  3  weeks  in  advance.  Ail  breeders  blood 
tested.  Low  Prices. 

SEXED  CHICKS  .  .  .  either  day-old  pullets  t 
cockerels  90%  Sex  Guarantee. 

SEX-LINKED  Hybrids  .  , .  fast  grrowers#t/L 
make  good  layers  or  capons. 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 

BOX  104  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

26  YEARS  in  business.  800  birds  under  trap- 
nest.  Chicks  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Mt.  Aetna  •  Box  5  -  Penna. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  State  supervised  accredited, 
trapnested  flocks.  Hardy  and  free  from 
disease.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TIMBER  HILL  FARM  —  CRESCO,  PA. 


WALCK’SCHICKSeve4r0v0^ek 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Qrooncastle,  Pa. 


I  Merits  of  Early  Hatching 

I  am  getting  a  lot  of  Leghorn  chicks 
in  February,  another  lot  May  4,  and 
want  to  get  another  lot  after  that,  but 
don't  know  what  month  to  do  so  as  I 
would  not  like  to  raise  a  lot  that  would 
lay  small  eggs.  H.  G. 

While  April  and  May  were  formerly 
considered  the  most  favorable  months  for 
hatching  in  the  Northern  States,  and  still 
are  for  the  farmer  or  small  poultry  keeper 
who  has  few  facilities  for  brooding  in 
cold  weather,  the  tendency  in  late  years 
is  for  the  commercial  poultryman  to 
hatch  as  early  as  February  to  produce 
layers  that  will  mature  sufficiently  to  be¬ 
gin  laying  in  midsummer  and  produce 
marketable  eggs  during  September,  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November,  the  months  of  peak 
prices.  Though  they  will  molt  after  a 
period  of  production,  they  will  be  in  con¬ 
dition  to  lay  in  early  Spring  and  con¬ 
tinue.  The  early  broiler,  hatched  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  brings  the  high  prices 
that  later  ones  must  forego,  an  additional 
advantage  in  hatching  early  if  the  chicks 
can  be  properly  cared  for  during  the  cold 
snaps  that  occur  in  early  Spring.  Hatch¬ 
ing  later  than  April  for  the  production  of 
layers  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  sue- 


lERILEip 


SUPERVISED 


Pullorum  Bloodtested — 
All  Breeding  Flocks 
Must  Pass  At  Least  One 
Test  Without  Any  Re¬ 
actors  —  Agglutination 
and  Antigen  Tests.  Bred 
for  Livability  and  High 
Flock  Averages.  Babcock  Chicks  Will  Boost 
Your  Labor  Income. 


95%  Livability 

GUARANTEED 
to  3  Weeks 


CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
CERTIFIED  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
SUPERVISED  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Sex-Linked  Chicks — 95%  Sexing  Accuracy  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  Barred  Cross  and  White  Cross 
Chicks.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

BABCOCK’S  CERTIFIED  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  539  WEST  STATE  ST.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  inoubatora. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  I93S  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Bocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R.  I.  Beds  ......  .  8.00  40  00  80.00 

Aew  Hampshire  Beds  .  9.00  45.00  90  OO 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blond-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


ceeding  is  a  measure  of  questionable  de¬ 
sirability.  M.  B.  D. 


Paralysis  in  Pullets 

I  wish  to  ask  you  for  advice  about  a 
chicken  ailment  that  has  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  our  small  flock  of  White 
Rocks.  The  first  symptom  that  these  pul¬ 
lets  show  when  coming  down  is  a  twist¬ 
ing  of  the  head  and  neck  and  a  slight 
drooping.  They  seem  to  lose,  to  a  degree, 
the  sense  of  balance  as  they  usually  can¬ 
not  walk  straight  or  upright.  Then  they 
stop  eating  and  anything  that  we  put  be¬ 
fore  them  is  refused.  Finally  they  lose 
the  power  to  stand  on  their  legs  and  will 
crouch  or  even  lie  on  the  side  for  some 
time  before  death.  We  have  doctored  one 
with  cod-liver  oil,  etc.,  to  no  avail.  I 
opened  up  the  last  one  at  the  point  of 
death  and  found  one  or  two  yellowish 
spots  on  the  edge  of  the  liver;  the  intes¬ 
tines,  while  practically  empty,  had  a  sort 
of  greenish  substance  in  it ;  the  gizzard 
also  was  filled  with  a  small  amount  of 
greenish  stuff.  l.  s. 

This  is  evidently  an  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  causing  one  of  the  forms 
of  paralysis  to  which  fowls  are  subject, 
and  which  are  more  or  less  obscure  in 
their  origin.  The  eating  of  spoiled  food  of 
some  kind,  perhaps  from  table  scraps  kept 
too  long  before  being  used,  may  be  one 
cause,  the  presence  of  internal  parasites 
may  be  another.  There  is  little  that  can 
be  done  for  a  bird  showing  these  symp¬ 
toms,  but  the  administering  of  a  good 
dose  of  physic,  as  a  teaspoon  or  two  of 
castor  oil  or  a  teaspoon  of  epsom  salts 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  may  clear  the 
digestive  tract  and  be  of  help.  The 
sources  of  food  should  be  inspected  to  see 
that  nothing  of  a  poisonous  nature  is 
given  the  flocks  ration  or  placed  within 
their  reach.  The  trouble  is  probably  not 
contagious  but  ailing  birds  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock.  m.  b.  d. 


Swollen  Liver  in  Hen 

What  is  wrong  with  my  hens?  They 
mope  around,  do  not  scratch,  get  lighter 
and  lighter  and  finally  die.  I  opened  one 
and  found  no  worms  but  the  liver  and 
gall  bladder  were  about  three  times  their 
normal  size.  These  chickens  have  com¬ 
mercial  egg  mash,  charcoal,  oyster  shell 
and  meat  scrap  before  them  all  the  time, 
and  I  feed  a  mixture  of  wheat,  buckwheat 
and  cane  seed  in  the  morning  and  corn 
at  night.  I  keep  roosts  and  houses  clean 
and  provide  plenty  of  clean  straw  for 
sera  telling.  m.  ii. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  your  de¬ 
scription  what  ails  these  chicks,  as  the 
symptoms  you  mention  are  common  to  a 
number  of  diseases.  Tuberculosis,  chronic 
coceidiosis,  leucosis  and  other  disorders 
may  display  the  same  conditions  preced¬ 
ing  death.  In  the  absence  of  definite 
knowledge,  pains  should  be  taken  to  re¬ 
move  possible  causes  of  spread,  this  in¬ 
cluding  all  evidently  sick  birds  and  all 
contaminated  matter  which  may  contain 
disease  germs  from  the  droppings  of 
affected.  These  measures  of  cleanliness 
that  come  under  the  heading  “sanitation” 
should  be  observed  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  care.  Your  poultry  rations  are  good, 
though  I  judge  that  you  do  not  mean 
that  you  keep  meat  scrap  by  itself  before 
the  hens.  That  would  result  in  a  ration 
too  high  in  animal  protein.  A  dry  mash 
containing  one-fiftli  part  (20  per  cent) 
meat  scrap  is  not  only  cheaper  but  better, 
and  this  amount  need  not  be  fed  if  milk 
in  some  form  is  made  part  of  the  ration. 

M.  B.  D. 


BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  St 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatclierv. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


€L€CTRICALLV  HATCHED 

Cash  or  COD.  100%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  &  White  Box,  R.  1.  Beds...  8.00  40  00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Hatch  Mon.  &  Thur  Cat.  on  Spe.  Matings,  etc  FBEB. 
Smith’*  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


sexfd  CHiri<r<;  Ars°  regular 

Day  Old  CHICKS 

from  tr.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days  re- 
:  ced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our  illustrated 
catalog— all  leading  breeds— bred  to  make  you 
profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write _ 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  a  re  011 
mountain  range. 
CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100 

ENCUSH  LEGHORN  FARM  fRirfifoM  pa. 


WIDE  HAUL 


CHICKS 


BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

v  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100:  $75  00-innn 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guarni 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Started  Cliicka 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM  “  k8’ 
Wm.  Nace,  Prop,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BL00O 

_  „  ,  TESTED 

For  Quality  &  Profit  inn 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7  50 

Barred  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds...  .  8  00 

O  ,!lvo  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD 
HP.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

2  to  9  jears  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

n  STERN  BROTHERS 

Box  168 _ South  Vineland.  N.  J. 


Order 


CHICKS  tPT  o  ““^-Tested  Stocks,  Antlqen 
q  rAv  t  iest  B,WD-.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type. .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 
L  sasser’sSp  W.beg.  N.  H.  Reds  8.50  42.50  85 

*  Barred  Ply  Bocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

it.  I.  Beds  &  Bi.  Minoreas..  8  00  40  on  no 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O  I).  postpaid0 

-  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  pa! 

FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

Foremost  quality  Largo  Type  White  Leghorns  and  N. 
II.  Reds.  Write  for  FREE  Circular  &  lowest  prices. 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY.  Box  97,  MoAlutervHJe.  Pa. 

CHICKS  ,°f  ®°dern  quality.  All  parent  stock 

1 1  *V  „  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wll.  &  Bar.  Rocks.  R  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  H.  Reds 
$9.  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  243  Kcllerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  of  “Known  Quality ” 

H.  Reds  &  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  at  lowest 
M’eeS'  Cat  Photos  of  our  plant  &  Stock  &  Prices  Free. 
100%  gtd.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  115,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHicKS 

23  leading  breeds.  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Immediate  and  Future  Delivery 

BECK’S  HATCHERY.  MT.  AIRY.  MARYLAND 

c l-I IPY  Q  Ra-rse  Type  Whi te  Leghorns  &  New 
m  Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 
stock.  State  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free 
E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm.  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa! 

rHim  Torn  Barron  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires. 
iniUVd  R.  1.  nerts  an(j  Bar.  Bocks.  Low  Prices 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS.  Box  R,  RICHF4E LD.Pa. 

Chirlf  <5  and  Piillpfc  Hanson  and  R.O.  P.  mated  W’hite 
rUIieiS  Leghorns,  Iirowns,’ Aneonas,  l’.ar- 
red  Rocks.  Early  order  discounts.  Blood-tested.  COD 

Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,*,  2R(* eelanU.MIch! 
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Poultry  Exposition  Held  in 

New  York 

3000  Baby  Chicks  Compete  for  Awards 


That  the  poultry  industry  is  a  billion- 
dollar  industry,  and  the  second  largest 
agricultural  activity  in  the  country,  was 
readily  seen  and  acknowledged  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  who  attended  New  York 
City's  first  poultry  exposition,  the  Tonl- 
try  Industries  Exposition,  held  February 
!-8,  in  the  Commerce  Ilall  of  the  Port 
Authority  Building  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council. 

More  than  two  acres  of  floor  space 
were  devoted  to  the  many  exhibits  of 
necessary  poultry  equipment,  educational 
poultry  exhibits,  a  mammoth  baby  chick 
show,  a  miniature  poultry  show,  and  an 
egg  show  of  huge  proportions.  All  this 
activity  together  with  various  poultry 
contests,  lectures  each  day  by  prominent 
poultrymen,  and  State  college  professors, 
contributed  to  produce  one  of  the  finest 
commercial  poultry  reviews  this  city  has 
ever  seen. 

The  first  two  days  were  devoted  mainly 
to  interesting  talks  and  addresses  by  F. 
It.  Hazard,  General  Chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
position ;  Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York 
City;  James  E.  Rice,  President  of  the 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council, 
who  spoke  on  the  “Significance  of  the 
Poultry  Industries  Exposition  to  the 
Producer,”  and  many  others. 

Automatic  Trap-nest  Exhibited 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
exposition,  was  the  daily  demonstration 
of  an  automatic  trap-nest,  called  the 
“Autotrap,”  by  its  originator,  Costas 
Sifakas,  of  62  E.  103rd  St.,  New  York,  a 
graduate  of  the  N.  lr.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Farmingdale.  Mr.  Sifakas  has 
invented  a  trap-nest,  perhaps  the  only  one 
to  record  the  hen,  as  she  lays,  as  well  as 
her  egg.  To  use  this  nest  each  hen  must 
wear  a  number  gadget  made  of  aluminum, 
small,  light,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
cigarette  lighter.  This  is  worn  on  hex- 
hack,  secured  under  each  wing  and  the 
tail,  with  string.  Each  nest  is  fitted 
with  a  slot  in  the  top  of  the  entrance 
opening  that  corresponds  with  the  size 
of  the  gadget  worn  by  the  hen.  Inside 
this  slot  is  a  paper  ribbon.  As  the  hen 
enters  the  nest  to  lay,  the  number  gadget 
fitted  on  her  back  slides  through  this  slot 
and  marks  her  individual  number  on  the 
paper  ribbon  in  ink.  As  soon  as  the  hen 
enters,  the  entrance  automatically  closes, 
keeping  her  prisoner  until  she  lays  the 
egg.  When  she  does  lay  the  egg,  the  egg 
passes  through  an  opening  in  the  center 
of  the  laying  board,  rolls  down  a  short 
guarded  incline  into  a  container,  the  first 
ogg  first,  the  second  egg  second,  and  so 
on.  As  soon  as  the  egg  is  laid  and  passes 
into  the  container,  it  releases  the  entrance 
board  which  opens,  releasing  the  hen;  the 
ribbon  bearing  the  number  of  the  hen 
laying  the  egg  is  brought  forward,  leaving 
a  blank  space  on  this  endless  tape,  for 
the  record  of  the  number  of  the  next  hen 
to  enter  the  nest. 

Approximately  100  fowl  representing 
the  popular  standard  size  and  bantams, 
were  on  exhibition  and  competed  for  rib¬ 
bons  and  trophies  in  the  poultry  show, 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Exposition. 
R.  I.  Red  entries  of  Harold  Tompkins  of 
Concoi-d,  Mass.,  made  a  clean  sweep  in 
Ihe  American  classes.  This  same  pen 
went  on  to  take  the  best  pen  in  show 
award.  His  R.  C.  Black  Bantams  took 
the  best  pen  in  the  show  award  over  five 
other  pens  of  diffei-ent  breeds.  lie  won 
the  American  Poultry  Association  Sweep- 
stakes  awards  for  standard  size  fowl  and 
bantams.  Individual  breed  awards,  were 
as  follows  : 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks.  D.  J.  Lambert,  East 
Greenwich,  it.  I.:  White  Plymouth  Bocks,  M.  L. 
chapman,  llobhinsville,  N.  J.;  New  Hampshires, 
Andrew  Christie,  Kingston,  N.  II.;  White  and 
Silver  Penciled  Wyumlottes,  Elwood  Taylor,  and 
o.  1).  Cleveland,  Eatontown,  N.  J.,  and  F.  F. 
Field,  Jr.,  Brockton.  Mass;  Buff  Cochins,  Henry 
t.  Dagle,  Jr.,  Old  Saybrook,  Conn.;  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  F.  ().  Grosbeck,  Vernon,  Conn.;  Dark 
Cornish,  Silas  H.  Andrews,  Mineola,  N.  Y. ;  Buff 
Orpingtons,  Connecticut  State  College,  Storrs. 

Turkey  Awards 

The  grand  champion  in  the  turkey 
show  was  a  Mammoth  Bronze  tom,  owned 
and  shown  by  E.  J.  Simonson,  Mystic, 


Conn.  This  bird  was  awarded  the  Male 
Championship  Gold  Medal  and  a  plaque 
by  NEPPCO.  The  female  championship 
award  went  to  a  Mammoth  Bronze  hen, 
owned  and  shown  by  Alice  Wolfe  Sattler, 
Monkton,  Md.  Bourbon  Red  cockerels, 
owner  and  shown  by  Simonson,  placed 
first,  second  and  third.  Elsie  M.  Hallock, 
Washington  Depot,  Conn.,  owned  the 
best  old  Bourbon  Red  tom,  which  was  the 
runner-up  to  Simonson’s  grand  champion. 
The  runner-up  in  the  old  female  cham¬ 
pionship,  w-as  a  'White  Holland  hen, 
owned  by  J.  J.  Banigan,  of  Danielson, 
Conn.  Awards  for  blood  and  feather 
dressed  turkeys  were : 

Edward  J.  Simonson,  Mystic,  Conn.,  the  cham¬ 
pion  dressed  turkey.  Second  and  third  places 
also  went  to  birds  of  Simonson.  Large  tom,  P. 
M.  Christenson,  Hanover.  Conn.,  first  and  sec¬ 
ond;  Adam  Yormwald,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth.  Medium:  H.  II.  Weaver,  Har¬ 
risonburg,  Ya.,  third.  Large  Hen:  George  Jef¬ 
freys,  Calcium,  N.  Y.,  first;  II.  II.  Weaver, 
third.  Medium:  Mrs.  Florence  Snow,  Bridewater, 
Vt.,  first;  M.  De  Forest,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y\, 
second;  George  Jeffreys,  third.  Small:  Arthur 
K.  Leonard.  Individual  Pack:  George  Jeffreys, 
first;  Mrs.  Florence  Snow,  third;  It.  L.  Tilgh- 
man,  fourth. 


Baby  Chick  Awaeds 

Approximately  3,000  baby  chicks  and  a 
few  ducklings  competed  for  Gold  and  Sil¬ 
ver  Medals  and  ribbons,  awarded  for  the 
best  groups  of  each  breed  and  classifica¬ 
tion  were  as  follows : 

B.  0.  r.  CLASS  1. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks:  Saunderstown  Poultry 
Farm,  Saunderstown,  B.  I. 

PULLOBCM  CLEAN,  CLASS  2. 

White  Leghorns:  Dave  Co.  Hen  Farm,  Guilford, 
Conn.,  first;  Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y.,  second;  Broad  Acres  Farm,  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  third. 

Rhode  Island  Beds:  Homestead  Farm,  Newton, 
Conn.,  first  and  third;  G.  B.  Treadwell,  Spencer, 
Mass.,  second. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks:  W.  A.  and  F.  E. 
Gastler.  Durham  Center,  Conn.,  first;  George  C. 
Cove,  Raymond,  N.  II..  second;  Broad  Acres 
Farm,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  third. 

New  Hampshires:  Rudolph  Kneuer,  Branford, 
Conn.,  first;  Richardson  Farm,  Gonic,  N.  H., 
second;  Christie’s  Poultry  Farm,  Kingston,  N. 
H.,  third. 

Jersey  White  Giants:  Highland  Poultry  Farm, 
Portsmouth.  B.  I.,  first. 

White  Plymouth  Bocks:  John  Spangenberg, 
West  Haven,  Conn.,  first;  Kallerok  Farm,  Con¬ 
cord.  Mass.,  second;  The  Belcarikiil  Farms, 
Easton,  Mass.,  third. 

Cross  Breeds:  C.  &  T.  Poultry  Farm.  Wash¬ 
ington,  R.  I.,  first;  Gegatepa  Farms,  Harvard, 
Mass.,  second;  Cotton  Mountain  Farm,  Wolf  boro, 
N.  H.,  third. 

BREEDER  FARM,  CLASS  3. 

White  Leghorn  Chicks:  Egg  &  Apple  Farm, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y..  first;  Dave  Co.  Hen  Farm, 
Guilford.  Conn.,  second;  Locust  Grove  Poultry 
Farm,  Hanover,  Pa.,  third. 

Rhode  Island  Beds:  Dave  Co.  Hen  Farm,  Guil¬ 
ford.  Conn.,  first;  G.  B.  Treadwell,  Spencer, 
Mass.,  second;  II.  K.  Jenkins,  Andover,  Mass., 
third. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks:  W.  A.  and  F.  E. 
Gastler,  Durham  Center,  Conn.,  first;  B.  W. 
Bishop,  Guilford,  Conn.,  second;  Dave  Co.  Hen 
Farm.  Guilford.  Conn.,  third. 

White  Wyandottes:  Hunliughouse  Farm,  North 
Seituate,  R.  I.,  first. 

New  Hampshires:  Cotton  Mountain  Farm, 
Wolf  boro,  N.  II.,  first;  George  W.  Higgins, 
Salem  Depot,  N.  II.,  second;  Rudolph  Kneuer, 
Branford,  Conn.,  third. 

White  Plymouth  Bocks:  John  Spangenberg, 
first;  A.  C.  Lawton,  Foxboro,  Mass.,  second; 
E.  A.  Ilirt,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass.,  third. 

Cross  Breeds:  Christie’s  Poultry  Farms,  first 
and  second;  Clements  Bros..  Winterport,  Me., 
third. 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  CLASS  4 

White  Leghorns:  Hall  Bros.,  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  first:  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Worley.  Hanover,  l’a., 
second;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  Frenehtown,  N.  J., 
Third. 

Rhode  Island  Beds:  Kerr  Chiekeries,  first  and 
second;  Lorraine  Ilatchcry,  llyde  Park,  N.  Y., 
third. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks:  Cook  Hatchery,  first. 

Rhode  Island  Beds:  Hines  Poultry  Farm, 
Olney,  Md.,  first;  Kerr  Chiekeries,  second  and 
third. 

White  Wyandottes:  Ridgeway  Duck  Hatchery, 
first;  McDonald  Hatchery.  Dallas.  Tex.,  second. 

New  Hampshires :  Hubbard  Farms,  Ephrata, 
Ta.,  first:  Kerr  Chiekeries,  second  and  third. 

Cross-Breeds:  Hall  Bros..  Wallingford.  oCnn., 
first  and  third;  Hubbard  Farms,  Ephrata,  Pa., 
second. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks:  Kerr  Chiekeries,  first 
and  second;  Ridgeway  Duck  Hatchery,  third. 

Other  Varieties:  Cook’s  Hatchery,  first;  Ridge¬ 
way  Duck  Hatchery,  second;  McDonald  Hatch¬ 
ery.  Dallas,  Tex.,  third. 

White  Pekin  Ducks:  Weber’s  Duck  Farm, 
Wreutham,  Mass.,  first. 

Some  2,000  dozen  eggs  were  handled 
with  care  and  inspected  with  caution,  in 
what  was  said  to  be  the  world’s  largest 
egg  show.  The  best  dozen  eggs  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  Sundale  Poultry  Farm, 
Lebbardt,  N.  Y.  They  were  white  eggs, 
and  scored  9894  out  of  a  possible  100. 

Awards  in  the  Ponltrymen’s  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Organizations  Class  went  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Farmers’  Association,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Fii-st  prize  in  the  4-II  Club 
Class  was  won  by  Austin  Risse,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  N.  .7.  First  place  in  the  Vovational 
Agricultural  Students’  Class  was  won  by 
J.  Mokryeki,  Enlield,  Conn. 

GEORGE  A.  GOODWIN. 


NEW  JERSEY  CERTIFIED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

ALL  FLOCKS  MATED  WITH 
R.O.P.  MALES  .  B-W.D- 
TESTED  AND  CULLED  UNDER 
SUPERVISION  NEW  JERSEY 
BUREAU  OF  MARKETS  . 
VARIETIES -BABY  CHICKS. 


flt/t/ FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR  "EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  FACTS — how  you 
can  make  more  money 
with  Fairport  Chicks.  Our 
strict  breeding  and  blood¬ 
testing  program  is  your 
profit  insurance  —  because 
Fairport  breeders  are  bred 
for  size  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest  v — 

-—Investigate!  f 

NEW  CATALOG 
FREE! 

Write  today  for  Big 
FREE  Catalog  and 
low  pricee.  Box  42 


NOW  ■  two  weeks 
supply  of  chick  feed 
with  chick  orders 
booked  3  weeks  or 
more  In  advsnee. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYri’or’onNY 


Sthweglers™°!!2  ?.v!DlHI(KS 


Customer  -  Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big,  husky  chicks  from  northern -grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
'nigh  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings— from  R.  O.  P. 
sire6  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs.. 

Over  IOO  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N  Y  Pa.,  R.  I.,  N.  J.,  Me. — up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  to 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  oO  pullets  laid  ll,b3o 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler  s  blood-tested 
breeder  quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCH  WEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y 


YaM&y  C/wx\ 


vim-vigor-vitality 


8.00  40.00  80.00 
8.00  40.00  80.00 
9.00  45.00  90.00 
7.00  35.00  70.00 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  IOO  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  O.  \\  Leghorns. ..  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rocks. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Beds. 

JJeaVy  "\LiXt?d  «••••••••••••••*•  *  ■  VV  wv,w  m  v<vv 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  eir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

TAvr  wmrif'T  Richfield  hatchery’s 
1  AIvL  IN  U  1  1A.E.  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  -  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

Asst’d  Breeds  .  3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns.  $8 — 100;  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Reds.  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


I 


WEADER’S 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyand.,  Buff 
Orps.,  W.  &  Blk.. Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas,  W. 
&.  Buff  Leghorns.  All  breeders  BWD  tested. 
100%  live  del  guar.  All  first-quality  chicks. 
Write  for  lowP.P.  prices  &  early  order  dis. 
Weader’s  Elec.  Hatch.,  Bx  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


I 


— SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS  — 

From  New  England  bred  B.  W.  D.  clean  flocks.  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  cross-bred  cockerels 
and  pullets.  Hatches  every  week.  100%  live  delivery. 
Adjustment  on  losses  up  to  two  weeks. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Flngar,  •  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


^SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


|  f  Popular  Breeds— low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
*7— 'A$Also  Wli.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Write 

New  Washington  Hatchery  Box  11,  .New  Washington,!) 


KOCH’S 


CHICKS 


p 


FREE  BOOK  PJl 


PACES 


i  these  ^ 


Send  For  It  Now! 

Beekeeping  is  a  delightful, 
profitable  sideline  or  a  full 
time  business.  Bead  what 
men  and  women  from  all  walks 
of  life  have  made  from  the  bees. 
We  supply  everything  at  very  lit¬ 
tle  expense  and  tell  you  just  how 
to  start.  Send  for  this  free 
book,  ‘Does  Beekeeping  Pay?’ 
also  a  free  copy  of  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture,  2  yrs.$l,50 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Box  F-32,  Medina,  0. 


BEES 


_  r/xtzzAf/xttSi, 

*  3  — 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  arrival  PP.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8.00  $40.00  $80 

Bar.  &W.  Rox-R,  I.  Beds  &  W.  Wyand  8.00  40.00  80 
N.  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas..  9.00  45.00  90 
H.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  THTJR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec. 
Hatched.  Write  for  free  cat.  or  order  direct  from  ad. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS...., 7?so  $$& 

Bd.  Rocks  &.  R.  I.  Reds _  8.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00  70.00 

Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  arrival 

postpaid.  FREE  circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY, 
R.  D.  6  •  -  •  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


FROM  BREEDERS 
BLOOD-TESTED 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  W.  Leghorns. .  $7.50  $37.50  $75 
Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix.  $6.50.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
From  Free  Range  Flocks.  Write  for  FREE 
CIRCULAR. 

NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wli.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.50  37.50  75.00 

5.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Asst’d  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  l’P.  Cash  or  COD.  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM 

6.  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CASH 


for  you 
every  week 
in  the  year 


raising  baby  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 
PR  COMPANY,  20o  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

’ihe  only  VV  hite  Rock  breeder  in  the  United  States  with 
-0  years  of  consecutive  competition  at  Storrs  Egg  Con¬ 
test,  winning  our  share  of  blue  ribbons  both  for  the 
highest  yearly  and  monthly  production.  Why  not  head 
your  pen  with  a  cockerel  from  certified  record  birds 
from  236  to  263  eggs.  Baby  Chicks  $15  per  hundred. 
ALBERT  T.  LENZEN,  SOUTH  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


B.  W.  D. 

TESTED 

White,  Buff  &  Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes,  White  &  Black  Minorcas,  White 
Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  and  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Try  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  Breeding  stock. 

N.  H.  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Blood  tested.  Send  foe  Circular. 

Leonard  Blood  It.  I).  1  [Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Mil  C  If  V  ELECTRIC 
I  HATCHED 

All  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Barred  &  While  Bocks, 
New  Hampshires,  $8.00 — 100.  H.  Mixed,  $7.00.  lave 

delivery.  Postpaid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


New  Hampshire  Reds 
_  — the  original  fast¬ 
growing  kind,  $8.00  per  100.  Barred  &  White  Bocks, 
same  price.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  $7.50  per  100. 
Also  Ducklings  &  Poults.  Prompt  shipment.  last  free. 
ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wli.  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Big  W.  Leghorns 
$8-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

2/-k  /-v  /-v  /x  /-v  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg- 
vJ  vJ*  vJ  vJ  horn  Chicks  for  1936. 

Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Write  for 
Circular.  23  years  in  business.  HOUSEWORTH’S 
LEGHORN  FARMS,  Bex  R,  PORT  TREVORTON,  Pa. 

¥*/HITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS  from  high 
WW  producing  birds,  all  trapuested  and  blood-tested; 
hatching  eggs.  M.  D.  MARCY  -  Tuckerton,  N.  J- 

0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  try  magazine,  full 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  IOO 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds .  *7  2B 

Bar  red  land  White  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes  ..  7  25 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns .  "7  7r 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  a  ten 

Heavy  Mixed . .  I. so 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

LLAYING  Leghorns  S^SSSS 

14  years  Progeny  testing  for  livability,  prodnetion,  large  eggs 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


CHICKS  Ai1vkl,,5?-  frJ?m  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 

ed  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 
Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  III  Manchester  Rd„  Schenectady,  N  Y 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 


GIANTS iss: 


Cat,  free. 


,,  “•  ,  -  u-  vucnereis  o  mo. 

rnsHCU  nonl,10iLBab5’  Chicks  for  sale. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  SSSKiiKU'Sg 

for  01  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  .  Cortland,  5b  L 


R  A R RED  Rock  Chicks  and  Eggs —  Wonderful  stock 
P  I  need  right.  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn) 


Oualitv  Chicks  *  r,onl  Hons,  Tested.  Carefully 

V£uainjr  vuitha  selected  stoek.  Write  for  Prices 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Milloratown.  P.: 


UIHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  -  EGGS.  36tli  YEAR 

"  SHERMAN  BOWIIEN  A  SON.  Box  105A,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong  deueudabiA 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 

HiiRRann  galepiie  forJ Circular  and  Prices.  7 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  13,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklinqs  Breeders 

HICHlInd^arm3  °n  early  oners' 'Tbst  frretderS’ 

HIGHLAND  FARM  .  SELL  E  RSV I LLE,  PA. 


AN?ionS<lAiHt^o  Hollands- Always  attracts  atten- 
m-ices  ‘how  . nn  ^'nbmon  stock  at  reasonable 

pmet..  MRb.  upward  ANDERSON  •  Stew.rtstonn,  Penna. 


TURKEYS  y  bite  Holland.  Choice  Toms, 

Goshen  Poultry  Earn P*’  -°  *  Goshe^TndiSna 


DEII>  TURKEY  FARM, 
*  reehold.  Now  Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


Mammoth  Bronze 


Also  Turkey  Poults,  Baby 
Clucks  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
for  PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

THE  RIDGWAY  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  34.  LaRue,  Ohio 


I 


PeTien  Ducklings 


S22—  IOO 

delivered. 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islipf  U*’,V.y! 


nilPKI  INfiQ  Mammoth  White  Pekin*— Large  type. 
If U vnLlltUv  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lake-view  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


niirVJ  Hieh  producing  Runners,  *7  for  50. 

L/U  LiYLiilUO  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Mammoth  Toulouse  Geese  For  Sale  S«ko^,EN? f : 

|\UCKLINGS — Wb.  Indian  Runners.  Ilig-h  Producing1  strain* 
u  Satisfaction  jjnar.  LAKEY1EW  POULTRY  FA  KM,  Barker,  N.Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  enclosing  some  printed  matter 
which  sounds  like  the  chain  letter  which 
you  denounced  at  this  time  last  year.  Let 
us  know  about  this  as  soon  as  possible 
for  it  is  taking  money  from  people  here 
who  believe  in  it  and  yet  it  may  be  like 
the  chain  letter  of  last  year.  w.  tv.  m. 

North  Carolina. 

The  plan  enclosed  proposes  a  member¬ 
ship  in  a  club  called  the  Ruby  Hospital 
Building  Fund  Club.  To  be  a  member 
one  must  pay  25c  and  secure  five  members 
each  of  whom  must  also  send  25c  and  five 
names.  The  method  of  the  club,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  literature,  is  presented  as  very 
simple — each  member  secures  five  mem¬ 
bers  and  these  in  turn  secure  five  mem¬ 
bers  and  each  member  continues  the  pro¬ 
cess  until  the  membership  is  complete,  but 
we  do  not  see  any  set  limit  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members.  When  a  new  member 
is  admitted  each  member  pays  10c  and 
the  total  collection  is  paid  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  who  heads  the  list  and  his  name  is 
removed  from  the  list  and  each  new 
member  goes  to  the  end  of  the  list,  and 
this  continues  indefinitely.  No  one  can 
receive  more  than  $1,562.50  The  circular 
states  that  the  system  is  based  on  full  co¬ 
operation  of  all  members,  but  the  Ruby 
Hospital  of  Ponca  City,  Okla.,  is  to  re¬ 
tain  10  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the 
member  as  a  building  or  endowment  fund. 
The  plan  further  states  that  this  mutual 
wealth  insurance  or  income  insurance  is 
a  new  form  of  mutual  insurance  that 
pays  off  while  the  member  is  still  living 
and,  therefore,  differs  from  life  insur¬ 
ance,  which  pays  after  the  death,  but  in 
this  case  the  payment  depends  on  each 
party  sending  in  his  dime  and  list  of  five 
new  names.  If  this  chain  is  broken  the 
other  members  fail  to  get  their  “insur¬ 
ance.”  This  is  similar  to  the  dime  schemes 
that  were  promoted  last  year  and  in  the 
last  analysis  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  chain  proposition  as  our  reader 
surmises. 

I  wish  to  know  if  the  Dobe  School  of 
Drafting  is  reliable?  w.  B. 

Ohio. 

Frederick  W.  Dobe,  Libertyville,  Ill., 
conducting  the  Dobe  School  of  Drafting, 
has  been  obliged  to  discontinue  methods 
of  competition  in  the  sale  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence  course  in  drafting.  He  made 
the  representations  that  draftsmen  are 
in  great  demand  and  jobs  in  their  field 
were  plentiful ;  that  salaries  for  begin¬ 
ners  were  greater  than  the  general  pre¬ 
vailing  salaries.  He  is  ordered  to  cease 
these  greatly  exaggerated  claims  and  also 
to  stop  advertising  that  he  has  an  em¬ 
ployment  agency  for  the  students  and 
will  refund  money  if  jobs  are  not  ob¬ 
tained,  unless  such  statements  are  true. 
He  is  also  restrained  from  using  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  building  in  which  his  school 
has  space  unless  and  until  he  actually 
occupies  the  entire  building  or  makes  ex¬ 
planation  that  he  only  occupies  a  portion 
of  the  building. 

Several  years  ago  I  resorted  to  your 
generosity  in  investigating  a  claim  in 
New  York  with  great  success.  Again  I 
am  in  need  of  assistance.  Won't  you 
please  put  a  little  pressure  in  the  right 
place.  I  purchased  of  the  Coast-to-Coast 
Radio  Corp.,  then  at  121  West  17th  St., 
New  York,  a  public  address  system,  and 
returned  home  with  about  $125  worth  of 
equipment.  The  outfit  was  not  as  power¬ 
ful  as  they  represented  it  to  be.  I  was 
not  satisfied  and  invested  another  $50  to 
have  it  brought  up  to  what  they  said 
would  be  what  I  wanted.  After  using  it 
for  four  or  five  jobs  a  transformer  burned 
out.  They  sent  a  new  transformer  which 
I  put  in.  They  did  not  write  any  letter 
to  explain  the  cause  or  offer  a  preventi- 
tive  for  future  trouble  as  I  asked  them  to. 
Now  the  transformer  has  burned  out 
again.  I  asked  them  to  send  me  a  new 
transformer  and  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
prevent  further  trouble.  They  have  never 
answered  my  letter.  I  repeated  the  same 
request,  and  told  them  I  would  give  them 
five  days  in  which  to  reply  but  have  heard 
nothing  from  them  after  10  days.  They 
are  now  located  at  559  Sixth  Avenue. 
New  York.  F.  M.  p. 

We  could  not  get  any  redress,  and  the 
reader  bought  his  requirement  elsewhere. 
We  are  now  advised  that  the  Coast-to- 
Coast  Radio  Corp.  made  an  assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  Proof  of 
claim  for  any  claim  against  the  corpora¬ 
tion  should  be  sent  to  Sigmund  Milan, 
Assignee,  559-565  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York, 


Last  year  I  answered  an  advertisement 
in  a  newspaper  which  stated  for  men  who 
wanted  government  jobs  to  answer  in 
care  of  the  newspaper  in  letter  form. 
II.  H.  Houck,  who  signed  the  receipt  as 
Registrar  of  the  Public  Service  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  came  to  my  home 
while  I  was  away,  but  my  family 
bought  this  course  for  two  of  us 
from  him  on  which  the  full  amount  has 
been  paid  and  we  never  received  any 
recommendation  for  a  government  exami¬ 
nation.  They  sent  us  four  examinations 
which  we  passed  with  high  marks.  Then 
they  said  their  school  went  out  of  exist¬ 
ence.  Is  there  any  way  you  can  help  me 
get  back  my  money  that  I  have  received 
no  benefit  from?  g.  p.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Service  Instruc¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  business.  A  fraud  order  was 
issued  against  them  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment.  There  is  no  possibility  of  get¬ 
ting  a  refund  of  money  paid  for  a  course 
to  these  people.  We  referred  to  this  pre¬ 
viously. 

I  have  been  shipping  to  the  Weledniger 
Produce  Co.,  251  Washington  St..  New 
York.  They  said  if  I  would  get  them 
Some  shippers  they  would  pay  me  3  per 
cent  for  all  shipments.  They  sent  a  few 
checks  at  the  beginning  and  they  have 
not  sent  any  more.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  you  could  get  this  money  for  me. 

New  Jersey.  j.  l. 

This  company  is  in  bankruptcy  and  as 
they  were  not  bonded  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  claims 
against  them  can  only  be  collected 
through  the  assets  and  proof  of  debt  must 
be  filed  with  the  receiver. 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  and  asking 
you  if  it  is  legitimate.  I  dislike  being 
gipped.  in  fact  I  cannot  afford  to  spend 
even  $1  foolishly,  that  is  why  I  am  ap¬ 
pealing  to  you,  as  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
look  before  you  leap  than  to  try  to  get 
out  of  the  ditch  afterwards.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  fitting  subject  for  your 
columns  as  probably  many  of  your  read¬ 
ers  are  as  puzzled  as  I  am  concerning 
these  slogan  contests.  E.  k. 

New  York. 

These  contests  are  originated  in  this 
way  because  lotteries  are  illegal  in  the 
United  States.  With  your  remittance  you 
are  obliged  to  send  a  slogan.  By  using  the 
slogan  feature  they  get  around  the  law. 
Some  will  win  but  there  are  many  who 
will  lose  and  it  resolves  itself  into  a 
virtual  gamble.  Often  these  contest 
schemes  involve  getting  subscriptions  or 
selling  the  goods  of  the  promoter.  We 
cannot  approve  of  them. 

Is  there  such  a  place  of  business  as  the 
Hollywood  Studio  Stores,  Inc..  Ltd.,  5657 
Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Cal.?  They 
offer  to  teach  me  to  make  hooked  rugs,  a 
complete  colonial  kit  and  material  for  one 
rug  for  $9.75.  They  further  agree  to  buy 
any  hooked  x-ugs  I  wish  to  sell.  Do  you 
consider  this  on  the  square?  a.  e.  l. 
New  York. 

This  coixcern  is  listed  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  i-eference  book,  but  no  rating  given. 
The  literature  l'eads  like  a  typical  work- 
at-liome  buy-back  scheme.  We  could  not 
approve  it.  The  initial  payment  is  usually 
the  chief  concern  of  these  houses. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  I  have  to¬ 
day  received  a  very  nice  letter  from  the 
commission  merchants  of  Baltimore,  with 
check  for  $16.01.  the  full  amoxint  of 
shortage  I  clainxed  on  a  sale  of  poultry. 
While  I  have  no  doubt  they  lost  their 
commission  and  possible  lxxore  on  the  sale 
yet  I  felt  sure,  under  the  circumstance 
it  was  not  right  for  me  to  stand  the  loss 
and  I  think  after  they  looked  into  the 
matter  they  realized  the  amount  was  due 
me  even  at  their  loss.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  calling  tlioir  attention  to 
the  transaction  and  assure  you  I  appre¬ 
ciate  same  and  have  enjoyed  the  weekly 
visit  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  the 
past  27  years.  j.  e.  h. 

West  Virginia. 

This  is  a  sample  of  a  fair  attitude  on 
the  part  of  a  commission  house.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  market  dropped  and 
they  coxxld  not  get  the  promised  price,  and 
lost  money  themselves  on  the  transaction, 
they  lived  up  to  their  agreement  and  paid 
the  higher  price. 

The  company  has  just  sent  me  a  check 
for  $15,  in  full  payment.  I  feel  this 
money  is  a  present  from  you,  that  I  never 
would  have  received  it  if  it  had  not  been 
for  your  kind  assistance  in  my  behalf.  I 
was  absolutely  powei-less  in  obtaining 
recognition  for  my  claim,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  money  that  was  so  badly  needed 
at  home.  Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks 
and  consider  me  a  valued  friend  and  sub¬ 
scriber,  as  long  as  you  publish  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  l.  b. 

New  York. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  be  of  help  to 
our  readers  and  we  appreciate  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  adjustment  followed  our  in¬ 
tercession. 


Southeast  Ohio  Notes 

We  have  been  having  a  real  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Winter.  Several  counties  in  this 
part  of  the  State  had  a  very  bad  flood 
last  August,  and  this  took  hundreds 
of  acres  of  oats  and  wheat  after  it  was 
cut.  Many  think  it  was  due  to  the  ob¬ 
struction  of  water  by  the  Wills-Creek 
dam.  There  will  be  a  permanent  lake  cov¬ 
ering  several  hundred  acres.  They  are 
buying  this  land  from  the  farmers  at  the 
present  time  at  prices  that  seem  very 
good  to  the  outsider.  However,  when  one 
has  spent  almost  his  entire  life  getting  a 
home  improved  and  fixed  up  and  then  has 
to  give  up  that  home  and  go  elsewhere  and 
try  to  find  a  suitable  lioixie,  it  is  quite 
diffei'ent. 

A  livestock  auction  was  stai'ted  at  Co¬ 
shocton  in  Coshocton  County  some  time 
ago.  It  has  been  doing  a  very  good  busi¬ 
ness.  They  have  sales  every  Friday  and 
sometimes  sell  until  past  midnight.  An 
auction  has  also  been  started  at  Zanes¬ 
ville  in  Muskingum  County,  and  one  in 
Guernsey  County  near  Cambridge. 

ROY  SMITH. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 


READY  TO 
SLIDE  UP* 


ff 


UP  in  j 
place 


DOORS 

ALWAYS  WORK 

Unadilla  owners  say  the 
doors  alone  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  whole  silo. 

They  provide  a  safe  and  easy  step  lad¬ 
der  to  go  up  and  down;  to  tighten  or 
loosen  all  hoops.  A  flip  of  the  finger 
up  and  a  slight  push  in,  loosens  any 
door  in  any  weather.  You  do  every¬ 
thing  for  or  with  the  Unadilla  at  the 
front.  Only  the  Unadilla  offers  these 
patented  advantages.  Send  for  catalog, 
prices,  terms  and  early  order  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla, 
New  York. 


Carried  oil  at  the  State  institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmiugdale,  Long 
Island.  Report  for  week  ending  Feb.  3 : 

During  the  18th  week  of  the  14th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  the 
pullets  averaged  4.48  eggs  per  bird  or  at 
the  rate  of  ^64  per  cent.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  1.5  per  cent  under  last  week’s 
production  but  is  3.6  per  cent  higher  than 
the  production  for  the  18th  week  of  the 
previous  contest.  The  total  production  to 
date  is  70.04  eggs  per  bird.  This  is  6.74 
eggs  per  bird  above  the  production  to  date 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  week  in  the  last 
contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  18tli  Week. — R.  I. 
R.,  Moss  Farm,  61  points,  57  eggs;  W. 
L.,  George  A.  Pearce,  61  points.  60  eggs; 
R.  I.  R.,  Colonial  Poultry  Farm,  59 
points,  59  eggs;  B.  P.  R..  Pond  Hill  Egg 
Farm,  59  points,  57  eggs  :  B.  P.R.,  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  58  points,  57  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Orms- 
by  Poultry  Farm.  58  points,  56  eggs;  W. 
L..  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  57  points,  56 
eggs. 

High  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes : 

White  Leghorns. — George  A.  Pearce, 
996  points,  1.021  eggs;  Joachim  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm.  880  points.  847  eggs:  Quality 
Poultry  Farm.  831  points,  830  eggs;  Day- 
Fresli  Egg  Farm,  797  points.  S56  eggs; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  796  points, 
861  eggs;  Joachim  Breeding  Farm.  785 
points.  764  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
785  points,  819  eggs. 

It.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  9S7  points, 
922  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm.  780 
points,  791  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
766  points,  78S  eggs. 

New  Ilampshires. — Lamar  W.  Sexton, 
717  points,  716  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  II.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  816  points.  882  eggs;  Pond 
Hill  Egg  Farm,  814  points,  848  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Fair  Farm, 
779  points,  795  eggs ;  Faith  Farm,  718 
points,  775  eggs. 

Cross. — Hall  Bi'os.,  Poplar  Hill  Farm, 
883  points,  877  eggs. 

Egg  Prices  (Highest  wholesale  quota¬ 
tion  N.  Y.  market,  Feb.  3. — White  31c, 
brown  29V->c,  medium  27c. 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contests 

Conducted  by  the  Poultry  Department, 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture ;  report 
for  week  ending  Feb.  3  : 

Stafford,  N.  Y.,  Contest 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns —  Eggs  Poixits 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal.1094  1113 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1068  1108 

Kauder's  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.1069  1073 

W.  A.  Seidel.  Tex . 1046  1055 

Holser's  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y...1034  1035 
Bodine’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.  .1039  1029 

Egg  A  Apple  Farm.  N.  Y .  985  1028 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 1034  1028 

Scliwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y...  996  1012 

Content  Farms.  N.  Y .  993  1005 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds — 

Cobb's  Rainbow  Reds.  Mass..  1044  1117 


E.  B.  Parmentei’,  Mass .  992  1031 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  N.  Y.  999  1012 

Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y . 1003  1002 

New  Ilampshires — 

E.  N.  Lai'rabee,  N.  II .  955  1007 

Walter  A.  Stacy,  N.  H .  994  992 

Cotton.  Mt.  Farms,  N.  II .  939  95S 

Horseiteads,  N.  Y.,  Contest 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns —  Eggs  Points 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1065  1101 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 1047  1087 

Sclxwegler’s  Hatchery.  N.  Y...1062  1069 
Creighton  Bros..  Ind . 1068  1058 


R.  O.  Boyce  Pltry  Farm.  Del.  .1047  1038 
Foreman  Pltry  Farm.  Mich...  1015  1030 
East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.  988  1008 
Kauder's  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.1005  1001 

Qualify  Pltry  Farm,  N.  J . 1021  996 

Ormsby  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  978  978 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Dumka  Bros.,  N.  Y .  9S2  998 

P.  S.  Davis,  N.  H . 1002  967 

Dumka  Pltry  Farm,  N.  Y .  920  935 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks — 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm.  Cal.1122  1075 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass . 1071  1073 

Arthur  J.  Day,  N.  Y . 1057  1034 

Whimsy  Faijui,  Vt . 1004  996 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


GROWTH^ 
BonE- 
muSCLE 


7 


Grow  your  calves  big 
—  grow  them  strong 
boned,  full  of  vitality 
and  grow  them  fast  with  plenty  of  bone  and 
muscle.  Avoid  dangerous  setbacks,  eliminate 
pail  feeding— feed  them  the  Calf-Manna  way. 

Can  Scours  Be  Prevented? 

"The  Key  to  Successful  Calf  Raising”  tells 
how  leading  herdsmen  throughout  America 
are  successfully  solving  this  and  other  calf 
raising  problems.  You  can  adopt  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  succeed.  Send  for 
.this  book.  It’s  Free. 

The  Carnation  Company 

Dept.  R'N  Oconomowoc.Wisc. 


CoM 
TTtanncL 


THE  BETTER  WAY  TO  FEED  CALVES 


Save  Double.  Huy  before  prices  go  up— and  get 
substantial  discount  for  earlylortlers !  Greatest 
silo  opportunity  in  years.  \V  rite  for  literature 
showing;  all  types,  tohelp you  decide  what’s  best 
for  your  farm.  Get  lowest  dlrect-from-factory 
Iiriceson  Dependable CraineQuality.  Write  today. 
CRAINE,  Inc.,  31  Taft  St..  NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


ILL  PAY  FOR  MYSELF 
IN  EXTRA  CREAM 


American  Separator  owners  say, 

“My  American  grots  all  the  cream. 

It's  easy  to  clean  .  .  ,  easy  to  turn.’* 
STAINLESS  STEEL.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  bowl.  Convenient  height 
crank. Waist-low  turntable  tank.  All 
mean  closer  skimming,  less  work, 
more  profits.  Fully  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

showing  many  new  features,  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  30  day  free  trial  offer.  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Mail  post¬ 
card  today l  REMEMBER  .  ...  WE  PAY 
t  tvc-iGtii  i  on  all  “ iZ-A  '  &  larger  uiouoia. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.  * 
Dept.  2B-R  8a  nbridge,  N.  Y. 


MOORE  BROS.  PURPUL 
MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


Arrowhead 


Needlepoint 


Imitated  But  Not  Duplicated.  You  Be  The  Judge. 

P&g.  of  1  Doz.  mailed  FREE  on  request • 
The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.  Dept.  R,  Albany,  N.  Y* 


rC  tT*  SILO-yet  save 
to  3>50 !  Thirty-three  years’  e 
rience  plus  exclusive  patented 
tures  yields  outstanding  vc 
Quotations  on  request.  Act  quid 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO 

K  Frederick, 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  during  Winter  Mons 
Easy  terms.  Factory  to  You  Prices’ 
Write  us  and  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
[J^jjmERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York 


71500 

I  Wop 

BlIV  NOW 


SILOS 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER.  CONN. 

BALED  SHAVINGS 

Carload  or  truck— «5e  per  bale. 

Grinin  Humber  Co..  Box  C.  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM 

FOR  SALE  ! 

PRICE  REASONABLE  —  FINANCING  ARRANGED 

Onp  hundred  eight  acres.  Modern  buildings  with 
Tvifpr  and  electricity;  capacity  for  twenty  thousand 
Phi  -ks  eight  thousand  layers.  Forty-five  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  For  details  write- 

SECURITY  TRUST  COMPANY,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

•wTTrniCC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
BA  1  1  tiKILiJ  for  Fower-Light  PlantB.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Bong  life.  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

mm  I  unci  e  Gummed,  guaranteed  positively  stick 
MAPI  F  LADfcLO  to  tin.  Beautifully  colored  illustrated 

lYlHl  kft-  designs.  New  ideas  for  selling  maple  products. 
Samples  mailed  FREE  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer.  Beebe  Plain,  Vt 

GUARANTEED  Best  Chewing  or  Smoking  Leaf-Five 

pounds  $1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Pay  when  received.  Pipe 
and  box  cigars  free.  SUNSHINE  FARMS,  Sedalia,  Ky. 

n.  ^AD  BLADES,  15— 2Bc.  75-*  1 .  State  type. 

tC  A  mm  Iw  Guaranteed.  Kirby  To.,  E.  Chatham.  X.  T. 

~ "  SHIP  YOUR  EGOS 

hf«T  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

BEST  FRIi^  ItRENNER  &  SONS 

858  Greenwich  St. _ New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO 

Box  20,  West  Wxxhlnalon  Market,  Now  York  City 

ANTED — Philadelphia  Saturday  Museum  Newspaper 

—1843-1844.  The  Dollar  Newspaper  1843.  Books, 
Magazine  or  Newspaper  Articles  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

JOHN  M  GELWIX,  51  S.  Second  St.,  Chambeisburg,  Pa. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


MAN  MARRIED,  no  children,  general  farming 
Hunterdon  County.  N.  J.:  must  be  experienced 
and  well  recommended;  owner  lives  at  farm 
onlv  during  Summer  and  week-ends  Spring  and 
Fall;  farm  equipped  with  team,  tractor,  all  nec¬ 
essary  tools;  can  carry  16  cows,  lias  silo,  new 
pig  and  poultry  houses;  small  cottage  for  farm¬ 
er  running  water,  no  electricity;  place  being  re¬ 
conditioned;  newly  fenced,  soil  good;  want  man 
who  can  and  will  run  it  so  it  shows  a  profit; 
owner  supplies  all  necessary  capital;  write 
rally  stating  age.  experience,  schoohng.  rcfer- 
onces,  salary  or  terms  expected.  AUVMaisriit 
1388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  —  A  single,  middle-aged  herdsman; 

must  thoroughly  understand  care  of  Guernseys; 
references  required;  state  wages.  ADVER1  ISLK 
1381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED— Good  truck  gardener,  share  basis. 
ADVERTISER  13S2,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUl’LE,  NO  CHILDREN,  middle-aged  pre¬ 
ferred;  must  be  liouest,  neat,  sober  and  con¬ 
scientious  workers;  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work;  handy-man  to  assist  in  general  duties  m 
tavern  business  in  Catskill  Mountains;  >ear 
round  employment  to  right  couple  if  satisfac¬ 
tory;  reasonable  wages,  room  and  board. 
VERTISEIt  1384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AD- 


GOOD  HOME  for  reliable  couple,  also  chance  to 
make  money;  references  required.  E.  FARNS¬ 
WORTH,  Cuba,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  WANTED.  March  23.  with  switchboard 
experience,  to  liolp  in  a  small  telephone  ex¬ 
change,  also  to  assist  with  housework;  two 
adults,  good  home  and  wages;  tnodorn  conve¬ 
niences;  send  description.  ADVERTISER  13S9, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  teamster,  single,  for 
farm  work;  state  wages.  BOX  338,  llarts- 
dale,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

OWNER  OF  700-ACRE  farm,  near  southwest 
line  of  New  York  State,  wants  experienced 
sheep-man  to  run  same  on  shares;  must  have 
some  financial  responsibility.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Three  men,  one  married  man  and 
wife,  no  children,  both  work ;  must  Vie  cow¬ 
men.  horse-men  and  understand  general  farm 
work;  total  abstainers  only  and  references; 
everything  furnished,  good  wages.  ADV  EU- 
TISER  1390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  man,  12-cow  dairy,  drive  milk 
route  and  make  himself  useful;  830  month, 
room,  board,  laundry.  PHILIP  ROBINSON, 
Washington  Ave.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Reliable  single  man  general  farm 
work,  good  milker;  state  lowest  wages.  BOX 
25,  Pluckemin,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  truck  and  fruit  farm 
in  Northern  New  Jersey;  German  preferred; 
must  be  good  teamster,  able  to  do  all  kinds  of 
farm  work;  send  references;  to  Start  830  a 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  1398,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — April  1  single  man,  dry-hand  milker 
on  small  dairy  farm,  teamster,  ear  license, 
good  habits,  reliable;  references  preferred;  860 
month  and  room,  board  self.  PERCY  HOG  BEN, 
St.  Lukes  Farm,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  inde¬ 
pendent  children  in  the  family,  to  work  in  a 
school  for  boys;  modern  living  quarters  and  at¬ 
tractive  wages;  previous  teaching  experience 
unnecessary:  middle-aged  American-born  country 
or  town  people  with  good  luibits  and  church 
membership  are  desired.  For  application  blank, 
write  CHS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  girl  for  general  housework.  Write 
MRS.  CLAYTON.  242  Fairfield  Ave.,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  White  Protestant,  sober,  honest 
couple,  cooking,  all  housework;  house-man, 
yard-man,  chauffeur;  family  three  adults;  appli¬ 
cations  must  mention  ages,  experience,  weights, 
capabilities,  health;  fifty  to  seventy  dollars; 
references.  BOX  438,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


HAVE  ONE-ACRE  chicken  farm,  good  egg  route, 
need  live  wire  on  shares  to  carry  on;  must 
understand  feeding,  vaccinating,  breeding;  lo¬ 
cated  near  many  clubs  and  hotels,  25  miles  from 
New  York  markets;  several  acres  of  ground  avail¬ 
able;  brook  on  place;  or  will  lease.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
that  is  faithful  and  trusty  that  is  interested 
in  registered  IIolstein-Friesian  cattle  for  general 
farming;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
1407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  IIOUSEWORKER.  start  $25,  private 
room,  hath.  Christian  family  of  four;  trust¬ 
worthy  with  children.  HILTON,  49  Green  Place, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  EXPERIENCED  farm-hand,  white,  no 
liquor  or  cigarettes;  small  dairy;  $25  monthly; 
send  copy  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  1413, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farmer,  experienced  in  poul¬ 
try,  for  modern  equipped  place;  moderate 
salary,  later  profit-sharing ;  available  5-room 
cottage,  electric,  running  water  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges;  give  particulars  pertaining  to  experience, 
age,  weight,  family,  smoke  or  drink,  references 
and  wages  expected:  do  you  own  car?  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Dairyman,  teamster,  single  830 
monthly,  room  and  board;  give  experience  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  1414,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL  WANTED,  experienced  general  housework, 
no  washing,  no  cooking,  small  family,  excel¬ 
lent  home;  820  month.  MRS.  S.  A.  MARSHAK, 
2108  Avenue  J,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  HOUSEKEEPER,  small  family. 

E.  M.  R.,  187  Turners  Falls  Road,  Greenfield, 
Mass. 


Y'OUNG  MAN,  experienced  on  poultry  farm; 

state  age,  experience;  825  month,  good  home. 
SHKI.EN’S  POULTRY  FARM,  North  Salem, 

N.  Y. 


WANTED — Foreman  vegetable-fruit  farm,  capi¬ 
tal,  retail  trade,  family  workers.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  PERSONS,  chauffeur  and  automobile 
mechanic;  woman  for  cooking  and  general 
housework  for  adults;  good  milker  and  farmer; 
total  abstainers  only;  references;  early  hours; 
$25  to  $35  monthly  with  hoard.  ADVERTISER 
1422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  married  or 
single:  give  details,  past  work  and  wages  with 
hoard;  North  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  1423,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single,  all-around  farm¬ 
hand,  dry-hand  milker;  820  per  mouth;  no 
booze.  WARD  WELCH,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men,  poultry-men,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


WORKING  EXPERT  manager,  farm,  estate,  all 
branches;  share  profits.  ADVERTISER  1329, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWISS  MAN,  22,  wishes  a  position  on  dean 
dairy;  can  milk  15  cows;  state  wages  in  first 
letter.  SWISS  FARM,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  single,  edu¬ 
cated,  intelligent,  trustworthy,  reliable,  wishes 
position  as  manager  on  small  poultry  farm  with 
nice  family;  will  be  free  in  April;  excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  1348,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AGE  SIXTY,  fruit-grower,  thirty  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  commercial  orchards,  also  caretaker, 
gardener,  shrubs,  flowers,  lawns,  rose  culture, 
vegetable  garden,  milk,  do  anything  necessary; 
references  on  request.  ADVERTISER  1385,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  single  man,  30,  charge 
of  private  estate;  fully  experienced  in  gar¬ 
dening.  poultry-raising,  lawns,  flowers,  expert 
repairman,  chauffeur:  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN,  Swede,  42,  small 
family,  Graham  school;  references;  state 
wages  paid  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  1390, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWISS-AMERICAN  WANTS  position  as  farm 
or  estate  foreman;  life  experience,  practical 
dairyman:  Graham  school  graduate;  care  of  or¬ 
chard;  entire  responsibility;  best  reference;  mar¬ 
ried.  age  36;  will  board  help.  ADVERTISER 
1392,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  past  60,  available  as  gardener, 
lawns,  property  upkeep.  C.  R.  TALLCOT,  78 
Pinewoods  Ave  ,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


5  01  NG  MAN  wants  work  on  farm,  some  expe¬ 
rience;  815  a  month  and  found.  ELMER 
WORDELL,  ISA  Benton  St.,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


PERSONABLE,  CAPABLE.  well-liked  young 
married  man,  requires  work;  will  consider 
anything,  anywhere.  RAYMOND  BURRILL, 
Cumberland  Center  Maine. 


HANDY-MAN,  CARPENTER,  can  milk,  some 
experience  with  poultry,  wants  position;  good 
habits,  honest,  single,  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1397,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer,  180-acre 
equipped  Dutchess  County  farm,  dairy,  crops 
and  poultry;  share  basis;  also  would  consider 
renting;  should  own  some  stock.  Write  FERN- 
BROOK  FARM,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  superintendent,  age  30  to 
40,  experience  and  ability  to  manage  250- 
acre  dairy  farm;  start  modestly,  increase  to  ca¬ 
pacity,  develop  registered  herd  paying  running 
expenses  with  grades;  real  opportunity  for  light 
man;  answer  by  letter  stating  full  particulars 
as  to  experience,  education,  etc.;  references  re¬ 
quired.  H.  R.  BRISCOE,  Bethel,  Conn. 


FARMER  WANTED,  mechanic  wanted;  house, 
fuel;  state  wages  expected.  1S37  E.  loth  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MlDDl.E-AGED  MAN,  single,  experienced  in 
poultry,  good  milker,  all-around  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  30  years’  experience, 
wants  position;  small  salary.  ADVERTISER 
1400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  on  farm  or  estate  by  Ameri¬ 
can  couple  ns  farm  manager  or  caretaker;  life 
experience;  sober,  reliable,  honest;  available  at 
once.  AD\  ERTISER  1403,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  42,  LIFETIME  experience,  wants 
position;  three  children,  good  schooling,  Gra¬ 
ham  experience,  references;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  farm  manager,  mar¬ 
ried,  with  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
1404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  SINGLE,  22,  wants  permanent  job 
on  large  dairy  farm,  anywhere;  dry -hand 
milker,  some  experience  with  team,  inexperi¬ 
enced  on  machinery;  willing  worker;  worth  $20 
month;  no  liquor  and  no  drifter;  will  start  im¬ 
mediately  and  stick  if  used  right.  Address  re¬ 
plies,  BENTON,  207  Nassau,  Manhasset,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  FULLY  experienced  poultryman,  de¬ 
sires  position;  no  liquor,  tobacco;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1408,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  foreman,  experienced  in  han¬ 
dling  all  branches  of  farming;  competent  with 
dairy  cattle  and  handling  of  help;  married,  41 
years;  no  family.  ADVERTISER  1409,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  29,  POSITION  working  foreman  small 
estate,  April  1;  must  he  steady.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN,  30,  wants  job  as  man 
ager  of  producer-distributor  dairy.  ADVER 
TISER  1416,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Poultryman,  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches.  ADVERTISER  1417, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  SWEDISH,  married,  all  around 
experience,  registered  stock,  certified  milk, 
mastitis,  Graham  school;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1424,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


$25  ACRE — 7%  to  9  % -acre  plots,  wooded  land, 
no  swamp,  good  road,  for  poultry,  gardening; 
terms;  also  9-acre  farm,  9-room  house,  near 
beautiful  lake.  State  park,  hard  road,  for  Sum¬ 
mer  roomers,  roadside  market,  poultry,  garden¬ 
ing;  $2,850,  $700  cash,  terms.  SAFRANEK,  R.  4, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  modern  dairy  farm,  ca¬ 
pacity,  forty  head  or  more;  references  fur¬ 
nished.  H.  H.  GANTNIER,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 135-acre  farm,  dairy,  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment.  ACKERMAN  &  KIRCHNER, 
New  York,  Atlantic  City  Blvd.,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


149  ACRES  FOR  SALE,  good  soil,  running  wa¬ 
ter.  125-foot  basement  barn,  stock,  tools,  new 
tractor;  on  improved  roads.  H.  HOWARD,  R.  3, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  to  settle  estate:  3  miles  from 
Middletown,  N.  Y\ ;  190  acres,  12-rootn  house, 
2  tenant  houses,  barn  for  40  cows,  water,  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  golf  links  %  mile;  borders  on  Wall- 
kill  River;  $13,000  cash.  ORANGE  COUNTY 
TRUST  COMPANY.  Executor,  Middletown, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARMER,  honest,  capable,  with  prac¬ 
tical  experience  wants  farm  on  shares  with 
future  possibilities.  MERREALL  TURNER, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE- — Two-acre  village  lot,  house,  barn; 

concrete  road;  water,  tine  for  garden  and  poul¬ 
try.  ADVERTISER  1383,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  hotel  man  or  chef  with  a 
few  thousand  dollars  to  take  over  large  and 
one  of  the  best  Summer  propositions  in  the 
country;  doing  fine  business  and  unlimited  as  to 
development:  rare  opportunity.  ADVERTISER 
1386,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Eastern  Shore  Maryland  farm,  rent, 
option  to  buy;  chickens  and  crops;  gas.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1391,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 69  acres  good  fertile  land,  good 
buildings;  $4,500  ;  43-acre  poultry  and  garden 
farm.  $3,500.  C.  W.  KNOX,  Owner,  303  S.  Ray 
St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


20-ACRE  VINEYARD  in  full  bearing  including 
buildings  and  implements.  NORA  M.  KIST- 
LER,  Emporia,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — 71-acre  dairy  farm,  Chenango  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  with  or  without  equipment;  tine 
location,  good  buildings.  ADVERTISER  1394, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  HIRE  by  experienced  farmer,  10 
to  15-cow  York  County,  Pa.,  dairy  farm  of 
100  acres  on  State  highway,  cream  or  milk 
taken  at  door,  with  stock  and  tools,  for  a  year, 
with  privilege  of  buying;  near  school;  fruit  and 
wood  for  home  use:  electricity.  ADVERTISER 
1402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  dairy  barn  or  farm,  ca¬ 
pacity  40  head  up;  could  buy  stock;  near  New 
York  or  Jersey;  references.  ADVERTISER  1395, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  FARM,  106  acres,  carry  25  cows,  16- 
room  colonial  bouse,  good  buildings,  good  re¬ 
pair.  new  dairy  barn,  cost  $2,000;  buildings  in¬ 
sured  $5,650;  price  $4,000;  hard  road,  Albany  35 
miles.  ADVERTISER  1401,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  FOR  cash  farm  suitable  gas  station;  give 
detail  description.  SPENCER  MOORE,  West- 
wood,  N.  J. 


120  ACRES,  MOSTLY  red  shale,  rolling;  10-room 
house,  40x60  barn,  water  and  lights  all 
through;  16  cows  and  9  yearlings,  2  horses,  300 
chickens;  V>  mile  to  creamery,  good  road;  near 
Route  6.  E.  E.  BUNNELL,  P.  0.  Box  284, 
Honesdale,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT — Two  farms,  good  buildings;  one 
was  worked  recently;  one  idle  20  years.  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  Route  1,  Box  391,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  COLONIAL  home  on  500-acre 
farm,  all  modern  conveniences,  furnace,  elec¬ 
tricity,  etc. ;  place  for  swimming  pool,  lovely 
views,  beautiful  woods;  second  house  for  farm 
help;  good  soil,  excellent  fencing,  many  outbuild¬ 
ings,  barns  all  in  good  condition;  between  War¬ 
ren  and  Erie;  will  sell  for  half  value,  part  cash, 
part  mortgage.  ADVERTISER  1406,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 200-acre,  40-cow  farm,  modernly 
equipped;  cement  road,  near  Vermont  city; 
tourists  business;  large  income;  attractive  home; 
large  smooth  fields;  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER 
1411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


130-ACRE  FARM,  $8,000  cash.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  135-acre,  State  road,  Columbia 
County  farm;  good  land,  buildings,  house; 
$4,000,  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  1412,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


75-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  on  Long  Island  with 
well  established  retail  routes,  all  year  around 
market,  fully  equipped  and  stocked;  splendid 
opportunity.  ADVERTISER  1418,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  RENT  fully  equipped  dairy  farm 
with  about  30  cows,  in  Southwestern  New 
Y"ork  or  Pennsylvania,  by  reliable  American 
couple.  ADVERTISER  1420,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  VERMONT  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.10,  2 
5-pound  pails  $2,  postpaid.  Best  of  all  sweets. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


HONEY — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2-S1.80,  6-$4.30,  buckwheat  1  pail  85c,  2-$1.60, 
6-83.7." :  all  postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar  $1.45,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-lb.  can  here  clover  $5, 
buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.45;  honey  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  using  the  hams,  loins  and 
shoulders  of  choice  grain  fed  hogs,  no  cereal, 
no  water;  5  lbs.  $1.75,  prepaid  third  zone;  satis¬ 
faction  assured.  GEO.  DAWSON,  Peterboro, 

N.  Y. 


FANCY  HOME  dried  apples,  4  lbs.  $1;  black 
walnut  meats,  2  lbs.  $1.10;  postpaid.  L.  W. 
DENLINGER.  Clayton,  Ohio. 


BLACK  WALNUT  and  pecan  meats  (small)  2 
lbs.  $1.25;  shellbark  75c  lb.  GLEN  DALE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


INDIAN  RIVER  oranges,  tree-ripened,  tree-col¬ 
ored,  direct  from  first-prize  winner  growers  of 
Florida,  $3  bushel  express  prepaid;  marvelous 
flavor,  full  of  juice,  supply  needed  vitamins  in 
Winter;  can  assort  with  grapefruit,  tangerines, 
few  kumquats;  write  for  full  price  list;  bonded 
shippers.  CHESTER  GROVES,  City  Point,  Fla. 


PEANUTS,  DIFFERENT  grades,  shelled,  un¬ 
shelled,  how  many,  prices  on  request.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


NEW  ENGLAND  only,  prepaid.  5  lbs.  up  split 
salt  codfish,  15  cts.  lb.  C.  EARL  FOLLETT, 
Bellingham  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey.  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


LOOK! — New  black  walnut  kernels.  2  lbs.  $1.25, 
5  lbs.  $2.50,  prepaid.  BLACK  WALNUT  CO., 
Strasburg,  Virginia. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  gallon  $2.  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  CLARK  W.  BENTLEY, 
Rupert,  Vermont. 


NEW  SQUAW,  finest  thing  in  popcorn,  10 
pounds  shelled  $1.25,  third  zone  postpaid. 
B.  H.  MARSHALL,  Brookline,  N.  H. 


Miscellan  eous 


COW  AND  HORSE  clippers  sharpened;  enclose 
50c  with  each  set  of  blades  mailed;  factory 
grinding  equipment;  workmanship  guaranteed; 
blades  returned  same  day  received:  established 
1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N.  Sixth  St., 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 


WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines ;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 


FIELD  FORCE  fruit  tree  power  sprayer,  good 
condition,  for  sale.  R.  M.  GUILD,  27  Alturas 
Road,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Used  garden  tractor,  running  con¬ 
dition,  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  135S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — One  Case  hay  baler,  used  one  week; 

cost  $1,380,  will  take  $500  for  same.  FRED 
J.  HAUPERT.  228  Meeker  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 4  Buckeye  incubators,  capacity: 

250,  350  and  600.  HERMAN  MEIER,  Cox- 
saekie,  N.  Y. 


PEAHEN  WANTED,  mate  to  peacock;  price 
must  be  low;  location  convenient  to  Katonah, 
N.  Y.  FOSTER,  Box  568,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Ark  Farm  Notes 

Part  II. 

Telling  the  Sexes 


This  is  easy  for  the  expert  but  not  so 
for  the  novice.  The  one  sure  way  is  to 
make  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
vent ;  sexual  organs  of  the  male  are  visi¬ 
ble,  where  nothing  shows  in  the  female. 
Ganders  or  males  are  usually  larger,  have 
coarser  thicker  heads,  longer  necks  and 
a  shriller  higher  pitched  voice. 

The  gander  is  a  pugnacious  individual 
and  many  are  the  drubbings  I  received 
when  a  boy  from  his  strong  pinions.  The 
gander  that  runs  to  meet  you  with  neck 
outstretched  and  hissing  beak,  and  strong 
antipathy  for  the  dog,  is  the  chap  that 
gives  you  the  fertile  eggs.  You  may  keep 
all  your  breeders  in  one  place  provided 
there  is  plenty  of  room  and  sufficient 
nests  for  the  geese.  On  the  other  hand 
some  fighting  will  occur  through  mating 
season,  which  usually  does  no  harm,  yet 
can  be  dispensed  with  when  each  mated 
trio  are  by  themselves.  This  of  course 
applies  to  market  stock  and  this  reference 
is  made  only  for  those  to  be  sent  to  the 
block.  Purebred  geese  used  for  raising 
breeders  to  be  sold  for  that  purpose  is 
best  kept  separately,  so  that  no  mixing  of 
lines  happens ;  usually  once  mated  each 
gander  sticks  to  his  favorite  mate,  but  if 
there  are  more  females  than  males,  these 
will  be  accepted  for  the  egg-laying  period 
by  some  old  polygamous  male  during  that 
time.  After  the  eggs  stop  he  stays  to  his 
one  selected  wife. 

Plucking  Live  Geese 

In  the  old  days  live  geese  were  regu¬ 
larly  plucked  for  their  feathers,  but  sel¬ 
dom  these  times  do  we  find  this  much  in 
practice.  In  June,  after  the  breeding 
season  is  over  and  just  prior  to  shedding, 
the  geese  may  be  plucked  alive  to  save  the 
major  portion  of  the  breast  and  the 
feathers,  but  never  at  any  other  time  and 
only  at  this  particular  period. 

Off  Season  Laying 

Geese  like  ducks  will  lay  at  any  time  of 
year  provided  you  feed  them  for  eggs ; 
however,  December  goslings  are  usually 
not  wanted  by  the  average  person  who 
raises  geese  as  there  is  not  the  demand 
for  them  at  12  weeks  old  that  there  is 
later.  Majority  of  young  geese  go  for 
Christmas  and  the  other  holidays. 

If  the  goose  story  as  give  here  seems  a 
bit  rambling,  please  bear  in  mind  that  I 
have  attempted  to  answer  the  questions 
asked  in  the  pile  of  letters  before  me 
beai’ing  on  the  subject,  all  of  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  answer  personally 
at  length. 

Whether  or  not  the  ending  of  these 
particular  notes  will  be  of  interest  to  you, 

I  may  at  least  say  that  by  the  time  you 
are  reading  this,  I  shall  have  “taken 
wing”  and  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
beating  pinions  of  the  wild  geese,  laud  in 
their  midst,  away  down  on  the  south¬ 
ern  coast,  where  the  vast  hordes  of  wild 
fowl  spend  the  Winters ;  my  dream  at 
last  a  realization — a  year  in  the  southern 
swamps  and  sand  plains,  where  my  entire 
time  will  be  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
wild  fauna  of  the  Sunny  South. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  Ark 
Farm  Notes  will  be  discontinued.  On  the 
other  hand  I  should  have  much  of  inter¬ 
est  to  write  you.  Ark  Farm  will  be 
closed  until  sometime  in  1937.  Therefore 
no  geese  will  be  raised  and  there  is  no 
stock  for  sale  at  this  time.  Tippie  and 
the  White  Doe  will  not  be  separated,  so 
you-  who  have  seen  them  together  will 
not  paint  the  finger  of  scorn  my  way.  I 
shall  hate  to  leave  them,  but  together 
they  will  ever  be  happy — and  when  the 
geese  rise  from  the  southern  sloughs  and 
point  their  necks  to  the  North,  early  in 
the  Spring  of  1937,  I  shall  at  least,  hope 
to  feel  the  same  urge  that  compels  them 
thus,  and  steer  for  the  same  course,  land¬ 
ing  near  to  the  little  lake  so  dear  to  me, 
which  for  the  time  I  am  leaving  behind. 

A  prosperous  1936  to  all  my  friends 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  shall  not  forget  you ; 
and,  when  the  geese  go  north  again  in 
the  Spring — if  you'll  strain  your  eyes  to 
watch  for  it,  there'll  be  my  message  to 
you  borne  by  the  strong-hearted  leader, 
as  he  steadily  and  defiantly  cuts  his 
swath  through  the  clouds  on  the  age  old 
route  which  his  ancestors  have  followed 
since  the  early  days  of  the  ice  age — and 
maybe  longer — who  knows? 

WILLET  RANDALL. 
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FaRMERS  everywhere  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praises  of  the  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tire  —  they 
say  it’s  the  greatest  traction  tire  ever  built,  and  so 
economical.  How  was  it  possible  for  Firestone  to  build 
such  a  remarkable  tire?  Firestone  patented  construction 
features  are  the  answer.  Gum-Dipping,  a  process  that 
soaks  every  cotton  fiber  in  every  cord  with  pure  liquid 
rubber,  prevents  internal  friction  and  heat  and  gives 
the  cord  body  greater  strength  to  withstand  the  stresses 
and  strains  of  heavy  pulling  at  low  air  pressures. 


The  patented  feature  of  two  extra  layers  of  Gum- 
Dipped  cords  under  the  tread  locks  the  massive  super 
traction  tread  securely  to  the  body  of  the  tire.  This 
patented  Ground  Grip  tread  is  made  wider,  heavier 
and  deeper,  with  scientific  spacing  between  the  bars 
so  that  the  tire  is  self-cleaning,  yet  rides  smoothly  on 
improved  roads.  These  patented  construction  features 
are  used  only  in  Firestone  Tires.  This  is  why  you  get 
greatest  traction,  longest  life  and  outstanding 
performance  in  Ground  Grip  Tires.  They  are  the  best 
investment  a  farmer  can  make. 


Equip  your  car,  truck,  tractor  and  farm  implements 
with  new  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  and  save 
yourself  time,  money  and  hard  work.  See  this 
remarkable  tire  at  your  nearby  Firestone  Auto  Supply 
and  Service  Store,  at  your  Tire  Dealer,  or  at  your 
Implement  Dealer.  Remember,  when  buying  farm 
equipment  specify  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  for 
greatest  efficiency  and  economy. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard 
Crooks  or  Nelson  Eddy — with  Margaret  Speaks ,  Monday 
evenings  over  Nationtvide  N.  B.  C. — WE AF  Network 
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With  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  on 
your  truck  you  can  30  through  snow, mud, 
sand,  gravel  or  over  unimproved  roads, 
u  save  the  cost  and  bother  of  chains 


On  your  car.  Firestone  Ground  Grip 
Tires  will  enable  you  to  go  through — 
road  or  no  road,  regardless  of  weather 


Ground  Grip  Tires  on  farm 
implements  reduce  shocks  and 
vibration ;  you  save  on  repair  bills 


“New  Main”  Building,,  Penn  State  College 
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Oil  in  Poultry  Feeding 


Cod  L  iver 

OD  liver  oil  is  led  to  humans,  ani¬ 
mals  and  poultry  for  the  vitamins 
that  it  contains.  Up  to  1912,  the 
beneficial  values  of  cod  liver  oil  feed¬ 
ing  had  been  attributed  to  its  iodine 
content,  its  high  content  of  unsatu¬ 
rated  acids  and  to  other  constituents.  It  is  only 
during  the  past  decade  that  cod  liver  oil  has  become 
so  widely  used  because  of  its  high  potency  of  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D. 

When  chickens  or  laying  hens  are  getting  a  nor¬ 
mal  ration,  they  do  not  need  all  of  some  vitamins 
or  additional  amounts  of  other  vitamins.  The  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  C  vitamin  does  not  need  to  be 


Histological  Section  of  Chicken  Leg  Bone  Showing 
Normal  Calcification  and  Normal  Cartilage  Band  (A') 

added  to  the  ration  for  poultry.  Additional  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  B  vitamin  may  be  beneficial  to  growth 
in  chicks,  but  the  growth  is  not  usually  economical. 
There  apparently  is  sufficient  of  the  B  vitamin  in 
the  normal  ration  to  prevent  avian  polyneuritis. 
There  is  no  proof  that  additional  amounts  of  the 
anti-sterility  vitamin  E  are  beneficial.  To  the 
poultryman,  vitamins  A  and  D  are  the  essential  ones 
and,  as  they  are  the  ones  on  which  certain  vital 
processes  necessary  to  growth  and  production  de¬ 
pend,  they  are  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  study  at  the  present  time. 

DEFICIENCY  DISEASES 

The  importance  of  cod-liver  oil  in  poultry  nutri¬ 
tion  lies  in  its  ability  to  prevent  certain  deficiency 
diseases.  Dr.  II.  J.  Stafseth,  in  a  recent  Michigan 
bulletin,  has  stated  ‘‘Lack  of  vitamin  D  causes  rick¬ 
ets,  characterized  by  leg  weakness,  deformed  bones, 
enlarged  joints  and,  since  this  disease  occurs  most 
frequently  in  chicks,  stunted  growth  is  a  common 
symptom.”  E.  J.  Sheehy  of  the  University  College, 
Dublin,  has  shown  that,  in  addition  to  preventing 
leg  weakness,  the  anti-rachitic  factor  of  vitamin 
D  is  of  very  great  importance  in  body  development, 
its  absence  resulting  in  soft  bones,  crooked  breast, 
reduced  size  of  skeleton  and  internal  body  organs, 
and  particularly  in  a  very  serious  distortion  and  re¬ 
duction  in  size  of  the  chest  cavity  and  its  organs. 
IIe  observed  that  chickens  which  suffer  even  from  a 
mild  and  non-apparent  attack  of  rickets  at  an  early 
age,  are  definitely  prevented  from  reaching  the  limit 
of  their  inherited  capabilities  either  as  fatteners  or 
egg  producers. 

Most  poultrymen  are  familiar  with  rickets  in 
growing  chicks,  but  are  less  familiar  with  vitamin 
D  deficiency  in  laying  hens.  The  symptoms  of  vita¬ 
min  D  deficiency  in  adult  birds  usually  make  their 
appearance  during  or  just  after  the  Winter  period 
during  the  time  they  are  confined  and  when  they 
get  little  sunshine  on  range.  The  symptoms  of  vita¬ 
min  D  deficiency  in  laying  hens  are:  (1)  Wasting 
away  with  no  apparent  cause;  (2)  Paralysis  due  to 
the  oviduct  being  bound  with  soft-shelled  or  shelless 
eggs;  (3)  Poor  texture  of  shells  of  eggs;  (4)  De¬ 
crease  in  egg  production;  (5)  Decrease  in  egg  size; 


By  Dr.  Raymond  T.  Parkhurst 

(6)  Crooked  breastbone;  and  (7)  Poor  hatchability. 
In  addition,  there  may  be  certain  skeletal  changes, 
such  as  the  beading  of  the  ribs,  and  also  in  some 
cases  there  is  enlargement  of  the  parathyroid  glands. 

Vitamin  A  deficiency  characteristics  are  similar  in 
the  chick  and  the  adult  fowls  except  that  poor 
growth  is  typical  in  the  growing  chick.  Lack  of 
vitamin  A  causes  nutritional  roup.  In  this  disease 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  white  nodular  eankery 
materials  in  the  eye  or  eyes.  Additional  results  of 
vitamin  A  deficiency  may  be  loss  of  weight,  paleness, 
ruffled  feathers  and  diarrhoea,  with  perhaps  the 
most  typical  symptoms  being  the  small  nodular  ele¬ 
vations  in  the  throat  and  a  network  of  white  lines 
that  streak  the  large,  pale  kidneys.  In  adult  fowls 
loss  of  egg  production  and  heavy  mortality  usually 
result  in  two  to  three  months  after  normal  birds 
have  been  put  on  a  vitamin  A  free  ration. 

VITAMIN  CONTENT  OF  COD  LIVER  OIL 

Cod  liver  oils  vary  in  their  vitamin  content  due  to 
their  source  and  also  the  time  of  the  year.  There 
are  two  important  factors  that  influence  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  vitamins.  The  first  is  the  nature  of  the 
codfish's  food,  and  the  second  the  amount  of  oil  in 
the  liver.  Because  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the 
vitamin  content  of  cod  liver  oil  by  means  of  chemi¬ 
cal  examination,  a  biological  test  is  necessary.  The 
usual  measure  of  vitamin  D  potency  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  rat-units  and  is  based  upon  the  curative 
effect  of  the  vitamin  D  material  when  fed  to  a  rat 
having  rickets.  Because  it  has  been  definitely 
shown  that  the  response  of  the  chicken  differs  from 
that  of  the  rat,  it  is  also  necessary  to  test  a  cod 
liver  oil  intended  for  poultry  feeding  by  feeding  it 
to  chicks  in  a  ration  that  gives  a  normal  growth  and 
over  a  period  of  time  sufficient  to  measure  its  ability 
to  prevent  rickets  in  a  chicken.  The  cod  liver  oil 
should  not  only  be  tested  at  the  protective  level,  but 
should  also  be  proved  at  the  recommended  level  be¬ 
cause  of  the  variation  which  occurs  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  poultry  rations,  especially  in  their  mineral 
content.  It  should  be  realized  that  there  is  a  pro¬ 
tective  level  and  also  an  optimum  level  for  maximum 
results  and  the  latter  is  usually  the  one  that  results 
in  profitable  returns. 

Color,  odor  and  the  free  fatty  acid  content  of  an 
oil  are  of  secondary  importance  to  the  biological 
potency  of  it.  Oils  may  fluctuate  within  reasonable 
limits  in  these  factors  without  any  effect  on  the 
vitamin  A  and  D  content,  or  on  their  effect  on  the 
chickens  fed.  Very  red  oils  and  those  with  very 
high  free  fatty  acid  content  are  not  especially  de¬ 
sirable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  light  oil  may  be 
deficient  in  vitamin  A  content.  A  good  quality  of 
cod  liver  oil  does  not  materially  lose  its  vitamin  D 
potency  when  stored  under  ordinary  conditions  for  a 
period  of  a  year  or  more.  Light  rays,  however, 
bleach  cod  liver  oil  and  reduce  its  vitamin  A 
potency.  Contact  with  air  possibly  increases  the 
rate  of  formation  in  it  of  free  fatty  acid.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  maintaining  the  vitamin  A  potency 
of  cod  liver  oil  it  is  important  that  the  oil  be  stored 
in  opaque  vessels,  and  that  the  containers  be  han¬ 
dled  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  excessive  oxidation. 

VITAMIN  A  AND  D  CARRIERS 

Extensive  experiments  have  recently  been  reported 
on  the  vitamin  D  requirements  of  poultry.  The  out¬ 
standing  result  of  these  studies  has  been  the  dou¬ 
bling  of  the  oil  content  of  the  rations  fed  to  layers 
and  breeders  and  the  realization  that  there  is  a  level 
for  protection  from  disease  and  another  high  level 
for  maximum  or  profitable  results. 

A  ration  containing  all  parts  of  such  grains  as 
wheat  and  yellow  corn,  green  leaves  and  milk  and 
cod  liver  oil  will  prevent  present  known  deficiency 
diseases.  Most  modern  rations  contain  all  the  feeds 
just  mentioned  with  the  exception  of  cod  liver  oil. 
At  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  chicks  of  three  different  breeds  receiving 
cod  liver  oil  and  no  sunlight  were  compared  with 
those  receiving  sunlight  and  no  cod  liver  oil,  up  to 
the  time  they  were  12  weeks  of  age.  The  mortality 
was  much  less  in  the  lots  fed  cod  liver  oil  and  the 
growth  in  each  instance  was  also  greatest  when  cod 
liver  oil  was  included  in  the  ration.  Contrary  to  the 
general  opinion,  cod  liver  oil  is  beneficial  for  laying 
liens  and  breeders,  not  only  when  in  confinement, 
but  also  when  on  free  range.  In  trials  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  the  feeding  of  cod 


liver  oil  in  free  range  experiments  resulted  in  better 
egg  production  during  the  Summer  and  Fall,  as  well 
as  during  the  Winter  months.  It  also  resulted  in 
more  economical  use  of  feed  and  better  hatchability. 

On  the  basis  of  extensive  research  work,  our  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  usually  recommend  for 
chicks  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  cod  liver  oil  in  the 
ration  and  for  layers  and  breeders  to  2  per  cent. 
Different  grades  of  cod  liver  oil  have  been  found  to 
vary  considerably  in  their  potency,  which  has  made 
the  above  recommendation  of  our  State  colleges  the 
only  safe  one  to  follow  on  straight  unfortified  oils. 
With  the  vitamin  A  and  D  concentrates  in  cod,  that 
is,  oils  to  which  extra  vitamins  A  and  D  have  been 
added,  the  recommendation  may  be  as  low  as  one- 
eightli  of  1  per  cent  and  still  provide  the  desired 
margin  of  safety.  These  oils  are  produced  by  adding 
a  concentrate  obtained  from  cod  liver  oil  to  a  natu¬ 
ral  cod  liver  oil.  The  vitamin  A  and  D  concen¬ 
trate  is  now  used  to  standardize  the  potency  of  cod 
liver  oils,  as  well  as  increase  the  vitamins  potency 
ol:  milk  and  bread  for  human  consumption.  When 
used,  vitamin  A  and  D  concentrates  in  cod  liver  oil 
should  be  included  in  the  ration  at  the  level  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturer. 

There  is  some  excellent  advice  in  a  recent  Michi¬ 
gan  Extension  Bulletin  on  chick  diseases.  This  bul¬ 
letin  states  that  “Leg  weakness  or  paralysis  must 
not  be  considered  as  a  disease  in  itself.  We  find 
leg  weakness,  paralysis  and  inco-ordination  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  number  of  diseases  such  as  coccidio- 
sis,  leukemia,  worm  infestation,  rickets  and  even 
other  poultry  ailments.  Therefore,  when  chicks 
show  leg  weakness,  paralysis  or  inco-ordination  of 
movements,  one  should  make  an  attempt  to  find  the 
exact  cause  by  having  some  affected  chicks  examined 
by  a  qualified  veterinarian.  To  attempt  to  treat 
symptoms  like  leg  weakness  or  paralysis,  as  is  so 
often  done,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  the  trou¬ 
ble,  is  just  a  waste  of  time,  effort  and  money.” 

A  correct  diagnosis  of  vitamin  D  deficiency  is  not 
simple.  In  addition  to  the  internal  symptoms,  it  is 
really  necessary  to  know  the  bone  ash  content  and  to 
make  a  histological  study  of  the  bone  structure. 


Histological  Section  of  Chicken  Leg  Bone  Showing 
Lack  of  Calcification  and  Wide  Cartilage  Band  (A) 
Due  to  Vitamin  D  Deficiency 


Cod  liver  oil  and  vitamins  A  and  D  concentrates 
in  cod  liver  oil  are  of  great  importance  to  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  because  of  the  important  part  that  they 
play  in  preventing  nutritional  diseases  due  to  a  lack 
of  vitamin  A  and  D.  The  definite  results  that  can 
now  be  obtained  with  tested  oils  speak  well  for  the 
improved  technique  of  production,  refinement  and 
standardization  which  has  been  developed  in  the 
last  few  years.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
poultry  industry  appreciates  their  value  more  than 
it  ever  has  before  and  their  use  within  the  industry 
will  continue  to  become  of  even  greater  significance. 
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New  Ideas  on  Pruning 

Thin  wood  primings,  more  open  centers  of  trees, 
better  care  of  wounds  and  primings  every  other  year 
are  the  newer  ideas  in  orchard  cuts.  Further  we 
might  add  the  fact  that  most  pruning  has  a  dwarf¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  trees  and  should  not  he  severe,  and 
that  following  the  pruning  at  the  time  of  setting  the 
tree,  it  is  better  not  to  prune  much  till  the  bearing 
period  comes.  These  points  are  the  gist  of  the  newer 

ideas. 

Thin  wood  pruning  consists  in  removing  slender 
branches  which  have  but  little  bearing  capacity, 
often  yielding  poor  fruit.  Thin  wood  cuttings  are 
made  mostly  in  the  center  of  the  tree  and  of  poorly 
nourished  branches  which  are  slender,  have  poor 
leaves  and  bear  inferior  fruit.  The  best  apples  grow 
on  thick  sturdy  branches,  on  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  tree  where  the  sun  shines.  Here  one  finds 
large  leaves  and  better  quality  fruit. 

The  following  quick  facts  and  short  cuts  to  prun¬ 
ing  practice  in  the  light  of  newer  knowledge  may 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  orcliardist  who  wants 
to  get  the  best  results  from  the  least  work. 

WHY  PRUNE? 

(Five  Reasons  for  Doing  the  Work) 

1.  — To  regulate  size  and  shape  of  trees. 

2.  — To  help  in  spraying  and  harvesting. 

3.  — to  remove  injured  parts  or  broken  limbs. 

4.  — To  reduce  number  of  culls  each  year. 

o. — To  make  larger  and  better  fruit. 

WHEN  TO  PRUNE. 

(Season  of  Year  Is  Important) 

1.  — Some  every  year;  never  a  lot  at  a  time. 

2.  — Prune  in  dormant  season ;  best  in  Winter  or 
Spring. 

3. — Head  back  a  little;  sometimes  on  the  long 
branches. 

4. — Any  time  for  injuries  and  disease  removal. 

5.  — In  some  cases  every  other  year  will  do. 

HOW  TO  PRUNE. 

(The  Way  to  Do  the  Work) 

1.  — Keep  the  center  open  and  the  head  low. 

2.  — Cut  close  to  the  main  limb,  below. 

3.  — Make  smooth,  clean  cuts. 

4.  — Cut  large  limbs  below  and  above. 

5.  — Avoid  splits  on  large  limbs. 

6.  — Keep  tools  sharp  to  do  good  work. 

7.  — Cut  out  the  thin  wood. 

LATER  ATTENTION. 

(Care  of  Wounds  and  Old  Cuts) 

1. — Disinfect  wounds,  antiseptic  mercuric  chloride 
tablets,  one  to  pint  of  water. 

2.  — Paint  large  wounds  except  near  bark,  to  fill 
pores. 

3.  — Cut  away  cankered  areas  and  disinfect  the 

wounds.  » 

4.  — Use  a  sponge  on  the  end  of  a  pole  to  apply  dis¬ 
infectant. 

In  brief,  pruning  is  primarily  effective  in  altering 
the  shape,  size,  form  and  strength  of  tree,  and  the 
denseness  of  the  top.  But  thin  wood  pruning  is  im¬ 
portant  and  well-made  cuts  are  imperative. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


Nut  Culture  for  New  York  State 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  nut  trees  may  be  grown  quite  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  New  York  and  other  States  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  climate.  For  several  reasons,  at  least  a  few  nut 
trees  should  be  grown  on  most  farms.  Instead  of 
letting  less  desirable  weed  trees  occupy  this  land, 
v by  not  plant  a  few  good  nut  trees  in  such  areas? 
The  black  walnuts  and  hickories  are  valuable  timber 
trees  and  while  reaching  marketable  size  will  supply 
many  crops  of  nuts. 

The  difficulties  in  nut  culture  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Because  of  the  difficulties  of  propagation, 
nut  trees  are  more  expensive  than  fruit  trees,  and 
some,  especially  the  hickories,  are  hard  to  establish. 
Many  of  the  varieties  in  the  trade  originated  in 
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regions  south  of  New  York  State  where  the  growing 
season  is  longer  and  total  Summer  heat  is  greater. 
Fortunately  many  northern  varieties  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  recent  years  and  trees  and  scions 
of  these  will  soon  be  available. 

Grafted  or  budded  trees  of  named  varieties  may 
be  purchased  from  nurseries  specializing  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  nut  trees.  However,  thei’e  is  consider¬ 
able  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  from  raising  one’s 
own  trees.  The  smaller  wild  trees  of  the  walnut 
and  hickories  may  be  top-worked  to  the  improved 
varieties.  The  person  who  raises  his  own  trees  is 
able  to  have  many  of  the  newer  and  better  varieties 
that  are  not  yet  available  from  the  nurseries. 

Walnuts  require  a  rather  deep  fertile  soil,  well- 
drained  and  nearly  neutral  in  reaction.  The  hic¬ 
kories  will  likewise  thrive  on  such  a  soil,  but  are 
also  satisfactory  on  the  poorer  upland  soils.  The 
butternut  also  does  well  on  the  poorer  soils. 

Nut  trees,  except  filberts,  are  more  difficult  to 
transplant  and  establish  than  fruit  trees,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long  clubby  tap  root  and  absence  of 
finer  roots.  Much  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  drying  out  while  the  tree  is  becoming  es¬ 
tablished.  It  is  advisable  to  wet  the  ground  thor¬ 
oughly  when  setting  the  tree  and  mulch  heavily  for 
the  first  two  or  three  years.  Little  or  no  pruning 
is  needed,  except  to  shape  the  tree.  Fertile  soils 
heavily  mulched  will  probably  not  need  fertilizers, 
but  trees  on  the  poorer  soils  will  probably  respond 
to  the  same  fertilizers  that  are  used  on  fruit  trees. 
Avoid  fertilizing  until  the  tree  is  well  established. 


Little  has  been  done  to  improve  the  butternut,  but 
a  few  improved  sorts  are  known  to  amateurs.  Hy¬ 
brids  between  the  different  walnuts  occur  naturally 
when  seedlings  are  raised  from  trees  growing  near 
other  species  of  walnuts.  In  general  these  hybrids 
are  not  of  nrtich  merit  except  for  their  rapid  growth. 
Of  the  several  species  of  hickory  that  will  grow  in 
New  York  only  one,  the  shagbark,  is  of  much  value. 
The  kingnut  or  shellbark  produces  very  large  nuts, 
but  these  are  thick-shelled  and  only  fair  in  quality. 

The  pecan  is  hardy  in  New  York  and  makes  a  good 
shade  tree,  but  the  seasons  are  too  short  and  cool 
to  mature  the  nuts.  The  pecan-hickory  hybrids, 
sometimes  called  hicans,  are  fine  shade  trees  and 
rapid  growing,  but  unproductive  and  rarely  fill  their 
nuts.  The  native  chestnut  is  a  thing  of  the  past  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blight,  but  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  selecting  varieties  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  origin  that  are  sufficiently  blight  resistant 
to  be  worth  growing.  Seedling  trees  vary  greatly  in 
hardiness  and  age  of  bearing,  but  grafted  trees  may 
bear  very  young.  Although  not  as  hardy  as  the  na¬ 
tive  chestnut  their  precocity  of  bearing  and  the 
fact  that  only  the  severest  Winters  injure  them 
make  them  well  worth  trying.  g.  l.  slate. 


Weed  Education 

White  snakeroot,  water  hemlock,  wild  cherry  and 
cocklebur  are  the  four  outstanding  plants  that  cause 
heavy  livestock  losses  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River.  Livestock  that  are  well  fed  are  not 
as  apt  to  eat  undesirable  plants  as  those  that  are 
required  to  eat  leaves  and  weeds  to  get  their  fill. 
White  snakeroot  grows  only  in  the  shade,  while 
water  hemlock  has  a  liking  for  wet  land.  It  is  most 
commonly  found  along  ditches  or  in  swampy  areas. 
Cockleburs  are  only  poisonous  in  the  two-leaf  stage. 
Many  farmers  have  experienced  mysterious  losses  of 
hogs  in  early  Spring  when  cockle  burs  first  make 
their  appearance.  The  young  shoots  and  wilted 
leaves  are  the  poisonous  parts  of  the  wild  cherry. 
They  contain  prussic  acid,  a  very  dangerous  poison. 

Livestock  losses  caused  by  poisonous  plants  can 
be  reduced  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  livestock  on 
pastures  that  will  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of 
good  grass.  Avoid  early  pasturing  where  poisonous 
weeds  may  be  more  plentiful  than  edible  plants.  Care 
should  be  taken  so  as  not  to  permit  livestock  to  have 
access  to  branches  of  trees  of  the  wild  cherry  that 
may  have  been  broken  or  cut  down.  Water  hem¬ 
lock  and  white  snakeroot  should  be  destroyed. 

The  outstanding  types  of  field  weeds  are  European 
bindweed,  perennial  sow  thistle,  quack  grass  and 
Canada  thistle.  It  is  very  much  worth  while  to  keep 
a  careful  lookout  for  new  weeds.  If  they  are  of  the 
perennial  type,  growing  from  both  root  and  seed 
they  should  be  eradicated  at  once. 

Spraying  with  sodium  chlorate,  applying  persist¬ 
ent  cultivation  and  using  smother  crops  are  the  three 
recommended  methods  of  control.  Each  of  them  has 
their  place  in  an  eradication  program.  Spraying  is 
practical  for  small  patches  and  should  be  used  as  a 
weapon  to  stamp  out  infestations  before  the  weeds 
become  widespread.  Areas  of  perennial  weeds  cov¬ 
ering  an  acre  or  more  in  size  should  be  left  idle  and 
cultivated.  Best  results  have  been  obtained  where 
fields  have  been  plowed  in  early  Summer  and  the 
cultivator  kept  going  enough  to  keep  down  all  top 
growth.  Alfalfa  will  eradicate  large  areas  of  Can¬ 
ada  thistle.  Quack  grass,  perennial  sow  thistle  and 
bindweed  can  be  held  in  check  but  not  be  eradicated 
by  the  Alfalfa. 

Johnson  grass  has  become  a  serious  weed  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Recent  experi¬ 
mental  work  has  found  spraying  with  sodium  chlo¬ 
rate  and  thorough  Summer  cultivation  the  most 
practical  method  of  control.  The  growing  of  wheat 
on  Johnson  grass-infested  fields  is  recommended.  The 
grass  does  not  harm  the  wheat  crop  because  it  does 
not  make  much  growth  until  the  latter  part  of  June. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  or  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is 
harvested,  the  field  should  be  plowed.  The  area 
should  be  cultivated  or  disked  so  as  to  keep  down  all 
top-growth  until  wheat  sowing  time  in  the  Fall.  If 
this  practice  is  followed  for  two  years  the  Johnson 
grass  will  be  thinned  out  sufficiently  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  corn  or  other  crops  for  two  or  three 
years  before  the  practice  must  be  repeated.  In  some 
cases  this  method  has  completely  eradicated  John¬ 
son  grass  in  two  years. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  European 
bindweed  and  perennial  sow  thistle.  These  are  two 
newcomers  that  threaten  to  become  more  serious 
than  the  two  “veteran”  weeds — Canada  thistle  and 
quack  grass.  The  bind  weed  is  a  morning-glory-like 
plant  with  arrow-shaped  leaves  and  white  flowers. 
Sow  thistle  resembles  wild  lettuce  and  has  yellow 
flowers  resembling  those  of  the  dandelion.  They 
spread  from  both  seed  and  roots.  At  present  they 
are  confined  to  small  patches  but  are  spreading 
rapidly.  The  importance  of  stamping  out  these  two 
super  pests  cannot  be  over  emphasized.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  eradicate  bindweed  by  cultivation, 
leaving  only  spraying  as  a  satisfactory  method  of 
eradication,  another  good  reason  why  immediate  at¬ 
tention  is  necessary.  Sow  thistle  can  be  eradicated 
with  sodium  chlorate  or  by  persistent  cultivation.  It 
is  more  persistent  than  Canada  thistle  and  cannot 
be  crowded  out  with  Alfalfa.  olivek  c.  lee. 
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Good  Clover  Seed  Pays 

We  offer  cleanest,  soundest  seed  of  the  crop.  Seed  that  is 
suited  to  your  section.  The  kind  that  will  make  you  a  good 
heavy,  clean  crop— free  of  foul  weeds!  Mr.  Al.  Demmy,  near 
Harrisburg, Pa.,  got  43A  tons  of  fine  clean  clover  hayperacre, 
where  he  sowed  Hoffman’s  Extra  Quality  Clover  seed.  Many 
other  men  are  getting  bigyieldfrom  plantingHoflfman Clover 
seeds.  Write  Today!  Get  your  Free  Copy  of  New  1936 
Hoffman  Catalog.  It  offers  Oats,  Corn,  all  other  grains  and 
grasses.  Soy  Beans,  etc  . . .  Samples  free. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.  e^'K: 


'Famous  for  3.ualHy  Since  1899 
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TEST-PROVEN 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 

Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Husking  Com. 
Silage  Corn,  Cabbage,  Soy  Beans  and  Field 
Beans. 

Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses,  Mil¬ 
lets,  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  etc. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 

To  Fertilize  soil,  Treat  Seed,  Protect  Crops. 
Write  for  Further  Details. 

K.  C-  LIVERMORE 


Prices  Reasonable. 

Box  R 


NEW,  EARLY 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 

Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than 
old  favorites,  more  uniform  in  ripening, 
better  type  and  quality.  Similar  to 
Golden  Cross  Bantam,  but  ripening  one 
to  nearly  three  weeks  earlier.  They 
catch  the  early  market  high  prices.  Our 
series  of  hybrids  planted  at  one  time  pro¬ 
duces  surprising  yields  of  delicious  corn 
over  a  four  weeks  period. 

Discounts  on  Early  Orders. 
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—HARRIS  SKDS— 

NORTHERN  GROWN  FOR 

NORTHERN  GARDENS 

We  specialize  in  Muskmelon,  Sweet  Com,  Tomatoes,  Peppers, 
Beets,  Squash,  etc.  grown  and  bred  here  in  our  own  farm.  Such 
seed  is  more  vigorous  and  hardy  and  give  best  results  where  the 
growing  seasons  are  short. 

The  Photo  to  the  right  shows  the  new  “Aristocrat” 
Muskmelon,  the  best  flavored  melon  we  ever  tasted. 
SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners  and  Florists 
Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  Moreton  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  38,  Coldwater,  N.  Y, 

1—  1936  catalogue  now /leady  - 


LEROY 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE, 

Leroy  wood,  tile,  metal 


Delivered 
Erected 

GUARANTEED  Si 

Prices  very  low  for  such  high 
Quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write  > 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 
Box  R  LeRoy.  N.  Y. 


Convenient 
Continuous 
Door  Fronts. 
p  Other  Latest 
s  Improvements. 

SILOS 


LIME  SPREADER 

A  simple,  efficient  machine  that  can  be  attached 
to  any  farm  wagon  or  cart  in  a  few  minutes.  I  an 
be  used  for  lime,  fertilizer,  ashes  or  Phosphate. 
Capacity  200  lbs.  to  3  tons.  Spreads  a  strip  6  Jt. 
wide — 5  or  6  acres  a  day.  Will  last  a  life  time. 
Price,  $16.00,  freight  prepaid.  Write  for  circular. 
IAMES  CASE,  Box  72,  Colchester,  Conn. 


Trees  Of  Select  Quality  Spring  For  Planting 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  150,- 
000  one-year  apple,  limited  quantity 
two-year-olds,  best  new  and  older 
varieties.  150,000  select  Peach  trees 
one-year  and  June  Buds.  Nut  trees 
all  kinds.  Ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
We  specialize  in  growing  apple  and 
peach  trees  for  commercial  orchar- 
dists.  All  stock  thoroughly  Inspected 
for  trueness  to  name. 

1936  Catalog  Ready  —  It’s  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLERSYT%ufFo: 

RURAL  RUSSET,  AND  KATAHDIN.  SELECTED 
HUSH  COBBLER.  BLISS  TRIUMPH.  SPAULDING 
ROSE,  SMOOTH  RURAL  GROWN  FROM  CERTIFIED 
SEED  AND  ROGUED  FIELDS.  THE 

NEW  VARIETY  KATAHDIN  \VF?  RECOMMEND 

ITS  TRIAL.  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND 
PRICES.  PORTER  &  BONNEY,  ELBA,  New  York 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  VINES 

Our  new  FREE  Catalog:  'in  color  tell9  about  the 
hardy,  healthy,  true-to-name  stock  grown  in  our 
400  acre  nurseries  —  gives  planting  directions  — 
guarantees  satisfaction  —  saves  you  money.  62 
years  experience  backs  every  item. 

We  have  exceptional  Rose  values  this  year, 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc  .  42  Main  Street.  Dansville,  N.  T. 


/END  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Isbells  Seed  Annual 


Send  for  it  Today— NOW! 

A  book  brimful  of  useful  Information 

—over  400  true- to -nature  illustrations— 28 
pages  in  natural  colors.  Tells  bow  and  when  to 
plant  for  best  returns.  Quotes  direct-from- 
growerprices  on  field,  vegetable  and  flower 
seeds.  Raise  vegetables  for  health  and  profit. 

Flowers  for  beauty..  It'e  FREE.  Send  today « 

ISBELL  SEED  CO.,  Seed  Growers  f 
1  49  Mechanic  St. f  Jackson,  Mich.  FREE 


Grangers  Lime 

-  AGENTS  WANTED  - 

New  low  freight  rates  all  over  East. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Successors  to 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Box  1002  Hartford,  Conn. 

Works — West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 


Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  giant, 
luscious  vegetables,  also  finest 
flowers.  Low  prices — Hook  free.  Write 
today:  WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 
869  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ATTENTION  —  MARKET  GARDENERS! 

We  will  grow  and  guarantee  to  ship  you  plants  from 
your  own  seed  selection  at  reasonable  prices.  5,000 
plants  of  any  variety — Broccoli,  Catfbage,  Cauliflower, 
Eggplant,  Onion.  Pepper  and  Tomato  plants.  References 
given.  Largest  individual  grower. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  -  VALDOSTA,  Georgia 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  "£!5oCAJr6l!J{bL 

Other  kinds  cheaper.  Superior  quality  guaranteed.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  Bx  8,  Willards,  Md. 

TI/’„  • _ _  on  Leading  Varieties  of 

Write  tor  rrices  Vegetable  Plants. 

F.  IV.  SC1IUOEII,  Jr.,  Grower  of  Quality  Plants,  Valdosta,  Ga 

Chestnut  Trees  Blight-Resistant  lickmsnnts 

CtUCOimil  II  CCD  at  3  and  4  years  of  age.  Send 

for  circular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manheim,  Pa. 

Budded  Walnut  and  PecanTreesH#RvD”ERN 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Bax  168,  R0CKP0RT,  Itio' 

SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS  tTndl f Sr p  ve”etSuc 

Plants.  8CHROER  PLANT  FARMS  -  Valdosta,  Ga. 

FOR  SA  LE— Certified  No.  l  Newburgh  Raspberry  Sets, 
$20  per  1000.  WARREN  DILLMAN,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

CDCC  Write  for  “WHAT’S  WRONG  WITH 
L  ItCCi  SOUTHERN'  PLANT  GROWERS.”  It’s 

free.  CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Valdosta,  Georgia. 

EXTRA  STRONG  CLUMPS. 

BALK’S  FARM,  Clinton,  N.  3. 


RHUBARB 


February  29,  1930 

What’s  New  in  Annuals 


What  fancy  new  colors  and  dresses  our 
annuals  are  wearing  these  days !  In 
comparison  with  live  years  ago  one  scarce¬ 
ly  recognizes  some  of  our  beloved  old  an¬ 
nuals.  The  most  rapid  strides,  it  seems, 
have  been  made  in  petunias,  marigolds, 
cosmos  and  nasturtiums. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  the  new  seed 
catalogs  arrived  we  scanned  them  care¬ 
fully,  read  descriptions  painstakingly  and 
made  our  selections  from  the  new  varie¬ 
ties  offered,  being  influenced  greatly  by 
the  bright  colors  of  the  beautiful  pictures 
used  to  illustrate  the  varieties.  Some¬ 
times  our  choices  turned  out  well — some¬ 
times  we  were  sadly  disappointed. 

Now  all  this  is  no  mere  matter  of 


One  of  the  Afresh" -preserved  plant  speci¬ 
mens  recently  on  view  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden.  A  newly  developed 
chemical  treatment  retains  the  natural 
form  and  color  of  the  plant,  making  of  it 
not  only  a  valuable  accurate  record  of 
the  living  subject,  but  also  an  object  for 
wall  decoration. 

chance  for  in  1932  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  Ray  Hastings  of 
Georgia  in  charge,  established  10  official 
testing  grounds.  New  annual  novelties 
from  all  over  are  directed  to  Mr. 
Hastings  who  sends  them  out  to  all 
the  various  testing  plots.  All  flow¬ 
ers  are  numbered  rather  than  named 

Rural  Sch 

Goose-step  Education 

Here  are  some  observations  I  have 
made  from  long  years  of  experience  in 
school  work,  rural,  village  and  city.  My 
mother  was  a  former  teacher  and  in  later 
life  a  member  of  a  village  school  board  for 
years ;  so  1  have  heard  much  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  good  schools  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munity. 

A  teacher  naturally  enjoys  the  luxuries 
and  conveniences  of  a  city  school  along 
with  the  sense  of  security  her  position 
gives  her.  But  one  can  never  have  every¬ 
thing  and  to  gain  this  coveted  security 
and  pleasure  a  teacher  is  required  to  give 
up  most  of  her  individuality  and  initia¬ 
tive  to  walk  goose-step  with  all  the  other 
teachers  of  that  same  grade  in  that  city 
system.  So  likewise  have  the  pupils  been 
made  to  conform  to  these  iron-clad  rules. 
Thus  the  real  object  of  teaching  the  in¬ 
dividual  child  is  lost  in  a  maze  and  only 
a  few  actually  receive  the  benefits  in¬ 
tended  for  them. 

It  has  long  been  realized,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  always  admitted,  that  the  aver¬ 
age  pupil  has  a  better  opportunity  in  a 
small  school  than  in  a  large  one.  Many 
times  have  I  seen  a  pupil  from  a  country 
school  advance  a  grade  upon  entering 
a  city  school.  “Over  supervised”  was 
the  criticism  I  heard  levelled  at  one  city 
system  which  I  believe  was  only  too  true 
for  I  found  a  supervisor  at  every  turn 
there. 

From  what  I  have  observed  I  believe  a 
rural  school  can,  with  co-operation  of 
the  parents,  a  good  teacher  and  proper 
equipment,  produce  a  better  foundation 
and  better  results  than  a  large  central¬ 
ized  school  system  if  for  nothing  more 
than  the  personal  equation  and  the  out¬ 
door  life  connected  with  it. 

Our  constant  need  of  associating  with 
those  younger  than  ourselves,  as  well  as 
older,  is  a  very  great  one.  How  much 
the  young  children  absorb  from  the  older 
pupils’  recitation  no  one  can  tell,  nor  the 
good  that  is  done  the  older  pupils  when 
the  needs  of  the  tiny  tots  are  daily 
brought  to  their  mind.  So  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  my  small  bit  to  help  keep  the  rural 
school  in  the  rural  community.  E.  B.  c. 


so  that  the  companies  growing  them  and 
those  who  judge  them  do  not  know  the 
names  of  the  novelties.  After  judging, 
the  results  are  sent  in  to  headquarters 
where  they  are  averaged  and  arranged  in 
three  classes. 

A  gold  medal  is  given  to  the  plant  with 
the  highest  score.  Those  scoring  25  or 
more  points  receive  awards  of  merit  and 
those  receiving  less  than  25  points  are 
given  special  mention.  From  these  list¬ 
ings,  the  gardener  who  makes  a  hobby  of 
growing  new  things  in  his  garden  each 
year,  may  make  ids  selection  with  more 
assurance. 

A  new  petunia,  of  the  hybrid  type, 
which  you  will  find  listed  as  Flaming 
Violet  in  the  catalogs  received  the  gold 
medal  this  year,  scoring  71  points.  A 
rich,  wine-purple  with  a  velvety  sheen,  it 
comes  from  Holland  and  runs  almost  100 
per  cent  true  to  type. 

Those  receiving  awards  of  merit  this 
year:  Cosmos,  Sensation  mixed;  Nastur¬ 
tium,  Dwarf  Double  Golden  Globe;  Pe¬ 
tunia,  Grandiflora  Dainty  Lady;  Mari¬ 
gold,  Dixie  Sunshine,  and  Petunia  liana 
compacta,  Rose  Gem. 

The  Cosmos,  with  two  shades  of  pink 
and  white,  is  of  the  giant  flowering  early 
type,  growing  six  feet  in  height  and  pro¬ 
ducing  flowers  four  to  six  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Golden  Globe  Nasturtium  grows 
about  10  inches  high,  producing  semi¬ 
double,  sweet-scented  golden  yellow  flow¬ 
ers.  Petunia  Dainty  Lady  brings  a  new 
color,  a  soft  golden  yellow,  to  the  large 
flowered,  fringed  petal  group. 

Those  folks  who  object  to  the  usual 
odor  of  marigolds  will  welcome  the  new 
Marigold,  Dixie  Sunshine.  About  two 
weeks  earlier  than  Guinea  Gold,  tall, 
stately  and  golden  yellow,  it  truly  resem¬ 
bles  shaggy  Chrysanthemums.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  Georgia  and  must  be  started 
earlier  if  northern  gardeners  are  to  en¬ 
joy  its  blooms.  The  Petunia  Rose  Gem 
is  an  outstanding  shade  of  rose-pink. 

On  the  list  of  special  mention  we  find : 
Snapdragon  Royal  Rose,  a  half-dwarf 
plant,  bearing  unusually  large  flowers  of 
rose  cerise  color ;  the  Iceland  Foppy,  Yel¬ 
low  Wonder  which  is  not  now  available 
because  of  insufficient  seeds ;  Snapdragon 
St.  George  of  coppery  orange  line  with 
a  rose-colored  throat  and  Aster  El  Monte, 
early  blooming  and  bearing  extra  large 
crimson  flowers. 

V  ith  such  varieties  to  choose  from,  it 
won’t  be  difficult  to  fill  with  a  riot  of 
gorgeous  bloom,  those  ugly  bare  spots  in 
the  perennial  borders — those  mute  re¬ 
minders  of  the  heavy  toll  of  drought 
years.  MRS.  B.  N. 

ool  Notes 

School  Bill  Hearing1 

Notice  for  a  joint  legislative  hearing 
on  the  Home  Rule  bill  for  school  districts, 
introduced  by  Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves 
and  the  companion  Assembly  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Assemblyman  William  E.  Mor¬ 
ris  has  been  posted  by  Hon.  A.  Spencer 
Feld,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
of  Public  Education  for  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  March  4,  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
at  the  State  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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"prayers 


(QiveVouV 
fat£owest€osr\ 
WhatYouWantMost- 
Dependable  Pressure 
Uniformly 
Maintained 


IF  you  raise  Potatoes 
or  Truck  Crops  or 
have  an  Orchard,  it 
will  pay  you  to  send 
for  our  Catalog.  Itde- 
scribesacomplete  line 
of  Traction  and  Pow¬ 
er  Sprayers,  including 
tractor  and  truck-op¬ 
erated  models.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  for  Free 
Catalog  today. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Makers  of  Sprayers  for 
More  Than  54  Years 


Uniform  Hiqhr  Pressure  Guaranteed 


Strawberries 


51  years'  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


M 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Our  Plants  Are  Certified.  DOR- 
SETT  and  FAIRFAX  also  all 
other  leading  standard  and  ever- 
hearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices,  de¬ 
scriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  — WRITE  TODAY 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America. 
“Serving  tbe  Commercial  Strawberry  Growers  tor  25  Tears” 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
D.  &  F.  DONDEKU  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


raspberry  under  cultivation."  Disease  resistant — hardy 
—productive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for 
home  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced 
prices  on  15  other  varieties — Latham,  Chief.  June,  Co¬ 
lumbian,  etc.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses.  Evergreens,  etc. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Bx  R.  H00S1CK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


(Do  You  Know  Tho  Best  Paying 
Varieties  *  Grapes,  Strawberries. 

J  Raspberries.  Blackberries7  Get  our 
40  page  catalogue ,  its  tree.  Giv* 
I  ing  full  information  on  varieties 
I  and  cultural  directions.  Its 
I  America's  leading  plant  guide 
C.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
19  Vine  St.  Salisbury, Maryland 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY-APPROVED  VARIETIES 


SAVE 


Thk  Berlin 
Quart  or  Pint 


MONEY  Els' 

Buv  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


AA  QUALITY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

wholesale  to  every  grower.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  IOOO-$3.25, 
5,000-$ 1 5.  Premier,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Wm.  Belt. 
Bell-Slar,  Gandy,  Lupton,  Aberdeen.  l,000-$3,  5,000- 
$13.75.  Chesapeake.  l,000-$3.50,  5,000-$!6.75.  Masto¬ 
don  EB.,  l,000-$4.25,  5,000-$20.  We  are  hooking  orders 
now.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  List  free. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &.  SON,  Box  9,  PITTSVILLE.  M  D. 
One  of  the  Largest  Strawberry  Growers  in  Maryland. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rnyner'e  New 
Berry  Book.  Containa  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  got  the  moat  from  your 
berrleB.  Fully  describee  Doreett,  Fairfax 
ind  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’a 
WRITE  TODAY. 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  S,  Salisbury,  Md. 


PERDUE  CTRAWBERRV 

^  plants  1 


h  State  Certified — Millions  of  new  &  standard 
varieties.  $2.50-$4.50  per  1000.  Premier  «.% 
Big  .Toe,  1 000  -  $3. 00 : 5000-  $  1 4.00.  Eastern  Shore 
Grown.  True  to  name  plants.  Safe  del.  guaranteed.  Free 

Catalog.  C.  S.  PERDUE.  Box  20-D,  SHOWELL,  MD. 


Strawberry  plants 

One  of  the  finest  paying  crops  you  can 
raise.  Get  Pryor’s  Free  Catalog.  It  de¬ 
scribes  new  and  better  varieties  that  will 
make  real  profit.  Contains  valuable  grow- 
..  _  ing  information.  Write  today! 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


NEWBURGH  RASPBERRY 

This  variety  is  free  from  mosaic  disease. 

*1.00  Per  Hundred  —  $35.00  Per  Thousand 

ROSE  FARM  ESTATE,  469  Castle  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CTRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Amending  varieties.  Priced 
j*  reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

J  H.  SHIVERS,  Plant  Farms,  Box  B.  Allen,  Maryland, 


Strawberry  Plants  £ 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free, 
ASIIi  PfillKY.  Georgetown,  .Del 


llardlest  Alfalfa,  13c  lit  tip.  Sweet  Clover,  to  up — Free  samples. 
All  shipments  subject  Inspection.  Farmer  agents  wanted. 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Association,  Fargo,  N, D.(500  ooopcratiug  growers) 


An  Ear  of  Corn 

There  may  be  no  money  value  in  know¬ 
ing  why  the  rows  on  an  ear  of  corn  are 
always  even  in  number,  but  there  is  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  to  it  just  the  same. 
And,  of  course,  if  anyone  is  particularly 
addicted  to  wagering,  it  may  stand  him 
in  good  stead  to  appreciate  the  facts  and 
to  know  that  the  rows  of  kernels  on  an 
ear  of  corn  are  always  in  multiples  of 
two,  that  is,  always  even  in  number.  You 
will  look  in  vain  for  an  ear  with  an  odd 
number  of  rows.  So,  when  someone  offers 
you  a  prize  for  an  odd-ear  of  corn,  do 
not  waste  too  much  time  looking  for  it. 
You  may  be  a  long  time  at  the  job. 

The  answer  is  not  so  difficult  to  find. 
It  lies  in  an  understanding  of  what  an 
ear  of  corn  really  is.  The  “cob”  is 
actually  a  main  branch,  like  a  main 
branch  of  a  cherry  tree.  Only  this 
branch,  instead  of  growing  out  for  several 
feet  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
collapsed  upon  itself  like  an  accordion  at 
the  end  of  a  squeeze,  or  a  closed  telescope. 

Furthermore,  from  this  main  branch 
or  “cob”  arise  rows  of  smaller  branches, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  short  spur-like 
growths  on  a  cherry  tree.  These  rows 
of  branches  divide  so  that  each  branch 
gives  two  smaller  branches,  each  bearing 
a  kernel  of  corn. 

Obviously,  then,  if  each  row  of 
branches  from  the  cob  divides  to  give  two 
rows  of  kernels,  then  a  cob  with  four 
rows  of  branches  will  give  eight  rows  of 


A.  Ten-row  Variety  of  Sweet  Corn — 
Charlevoix 

kernels,  and  a  cob  with  five  rows  of 
branches  will  give  10  rows  of  kernels. 
The  odd-number  never  has  a  chance  be¬ 
cause  nature  multiplies  it  by  two. 

To  go  a  step  further,  perhaps  if  you 
have  eaten  corn  on  the  cob  you  may  be 
interested  in  what  it  is  that  catches  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth.  A  kernel  of  corn,  of 
course,  is  really  a  fruit,  and  all  fruits 
arise  from  flowers.  Unlike  the  wheat  and 
oat  kernels  which  are  entirely  surrounded 
by  floral  parts  at  maturity,  the  corn 
kernel  pushes  itself  up  and  above  them; 
yet  they  are  there  just  the  same  to  slip 
between  the  teeth  of  the  one  who  munches 
at  sweet  corn  on  the  cob. 

Not  only  are  the  flower  parts  from 
each  kernel  there  to  provide  a  nuisance, 
but  also  there  are  the  flower  parts  from 
a  second  kernel  which  never  develops. 
That  is,  each  kernel  is  one  of  two  flowers 
of  a  spikelet.  One  kernel  develops  into 
a  mature  kernel,  the  other  fails  to  ma¬ 
ture  ;  and  all  that  remains  of  the  unde¬ 
veloped  kernel  are  the  flower  parts  which 
surround  it.  In  other  words,  for  every 
kernel  of  corn  there  are  the  flower  parts 
from  two  flowers. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  a  beginning  for 
anyone  who  wishes  to  enquire  further 
into  a  corn  plant.  For  instance,  have  you 
noticed  that  the  “germ”  of  the  kernel 
always  faces  the  tip  of  the  ear?  And 
have  you  noticed  that  the  tassel  is  really 
a  cob  that  bears  only  pollen  and  no  fruit? 

H.  B.  TUKEY. 


DIBBLE'S 


tested  Heavyweight  Oats 

Heaviest,  Most  Productive  American  Oat 

You  can’t  make  a  profit  growing  oats  with  30  bus. 
yields  (U.  S.  average).  Our  customers  make  good  profits 
because  they  get  2  to  3  times  this  average.  You’ll  be 
amazed  at  the  astounding  returns  of  this  mammoth  oat. 
Not  only  Big  Yields  but  heavier  in  weight  per  bushel. 

Average  Weight  40-42  lbs.  Per  bu. 

Thoroughly  CLEANED  -  SCREENED  -  GRADED 

Good  seed  oats  are  scarce  this  year  —  much  light 
weight  and  poor  quality.  You  can’t  make  PROFITS 
with  poor  seed.  Don’t  take  chances!  We  positively 
handle  nothing  but  QUALITY  seed  —  and  our  prices 
are  reasonable. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Seed  Oats  •  Barley  •  Corn  •  Alfalfa  •  Clover  •  Grass 
Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes. 

FREE  CATALOG,  PRICE  LIST,  SAMPLES.  WRITE 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees, 
Grape  Vines. 
Berry  Plants, 
Flowering  Shrubs, 
Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes- 

NEW  Varieties  of 

OUTSTANDING  Merit 

APPLE  •  PEACH  •  GRAPES  •  RASPBERRIES 

ROSES  ROSES 

New  Color  •  New  Fragrance  •  New  Charm 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  tbe  different 
Experimental  Stations.  1 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of  I 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

“THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK" 

Located  In  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co. 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  56-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys '  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices . 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


WESTERN!  MAINE  box  r-2 

FOREST  NURSERY,  FRYEBURG.  ME. 


C£f|  EVER-  10  each  of  5$*%  P 
vJVPGREENS  varieties  fm.  * 


Four  year  old  transplanted  trees. 
6  to  10  inches  tall.  POSTPAID 

POST 
.PAID 

Offer  No.  1  Offer  No.  2 

Balsam  Fir.  6-12  in.  Mugho  Pine.  3-6  in. 
Blue  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Douglas  Fir.  6-12  in. 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Austrian  Pine.  6-9  in. 

Scotch  Pine.  4-10  in.  Amer.  Arborvitae.  6-9  in. 
Englemann  Spruce,  3-6  in.  White  Spruce,  4-10  in» 
All  4  and  5  year  old  Transplanted  trees. 
Combination  Price  for  Both  Offers  Above 
100  FINE  TREES  for  only  $3.75  POSTPAID 


(Ut  Jw£4,  (jMA&*Xe&itoLwe 


i 


West  Hill  Nurseries 

Box  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialist 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia.  TTrbana. 
Golden  Muscat.  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  CATALOG  FKEB 


SEEDS.  PLANTS.  SHRUBBERY 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  better 
stock  Write  today. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II.  Geneva.  Ohio 


rFRUIT  TREES^ 

SHRUBS  -  ROSES  -  PERENNIALS 

Highest  Quality  —  Reasonable  Prices. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  8,  Yaleville,  Conn.  . 


Burpee’s  Turnips 
3  Ozs.  for  IO< 


A  sensational  bargain  to  enable  you  to 
prove  for  yourself  that  Burpee’s  Seed3 
are  the  best  that  grow.  Special  Offer:  3  ozs.  of  Turnip 
Seed — 1  oz.  each  of  Purple  Top  White  Globe,  Snow¬ 
ball,  and  Purple  Top  Yellow  Globe  Rutabaga  (Regu¬ 
lar  value  45c),  sent  postpaid  for  only  10c.  Burpee’s 
Seed  Catalog  FREE.  AU  best  vegetables  and  flowers. 
W.  Atlea  Burpee  Co.,  885  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Seed  Oats 


C/vHC-^  +  inn  One  of  the  most  productive  oata  in 
OcnSdllOn  cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per 
acre  are  frequent.  Large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
42-44  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  You  should  by  all  means  try 
these  high  quality  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low  price 
in  quantities.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy 
Beans.  Woodburn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  Samples  Wanted  and  Catalog. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65  MELROSE,  OHIO 


M  MfCD  cccn  Alfalfa.  Alsike,  Timothy,  Sweet 
vLUVCn  OllU  Clover.  Pasture  Mixtures,  Soy 
Beans,  Seed  Com,  and  Seed  Oats.  All  Northwestern 
Ohio  grown,  showing  high  purity  and  germination. 
Free  from  noxious  weeds.  High  quality  seed  reasonably 
priced  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  particular 
farmer  and  conservative  buyer.  Write  today  for  price 
list  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  Co.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Holmes*  Garden  Book  LRp|ei! 

Describes  flowers  and  vegetables  worth  growing — New 
and  all  favorites.  HOLMES  SEEl>  CO.,  Box  5,  Canton.  Ohio 


Tpouf  VrrCTtDIEC  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  WITH  OUR 
UKUW  Y tbt  1  ADLlo  HARDY  FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS. 
Cabbags,  SI. 00  thousand;  Onion, 60c;  Tomato,  Sl.SO. 
Write  for  descriptive  list.  Largest  Individual  Grower. 
CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA 


Early  Vegetable  Plants  Onion,  Lettuce,  Beet.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Broccoli.  Tomato.  Pepper,  Potato  Plants.  Illus¬ 
trated  cat.  free.  PIEDMONT  PLA.VI  CO.,  Box  922.  Albany,  6a. 


Berry  Plants  of  Superior  Quality 

5,000,000  Strawberry  Plants  —  Mas¬ 
todon.  Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Catskill. 
Premier  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants. 
Grape  Vines,  Currant  and  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes.  Asparagus  roots.  Oar 
Spring  1936  Catalog  Is  chuck  full  ot 
good  things.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 
—  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  — 
Box  A  -  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


GLADIOLUS™?  DAHLIAS 

Phlox,  Lilies.  Snake  Plants,  Bleeding  Hearts.  Ivy  Vines, 
Baby's  Breath.  Gayfeathers.  House  Ferns.  Catalog  Free. 

H.  M.  GILLET  Box  ‘153  New  Lebanon.iN.  Y. 


LADIOLT  S  LIST  FOR  THE  ASKING 
Emory  Tilton,  1036  Prospect  Rd.,  Ashtabula,  O 


et  Your  Seeds  Now 


6*0 

jtfaule's 

FAMOUS 

Easy- 

Payment 

Plan 


WE’LL  TRUST  YOU  ! 

k‘For  3  years,  thousands  of  farmers 
have  used  Maule’s  popular  Easy-  | 
Payment  Plan— get  all  the  seeds 
.  you  want  and  let  your  crops  help 
\  pay  for  them  this  fall.  No  interest. 
Mauie’s  tested,  guaranteed 
.  seeds  for  prize  vegetables  and  J 
\  dowel's,  low  prices.  Down  .  - 
payment  with  order,  noth- 
ing  more  till  September, 


SEND  TODAY  for  this  FREE  BOOK 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
883  Maule  Bldg. .Philadelphia,  Pa-  - 

Send  Mauie’s  Seed  Book  free  and  5 
convenient  Easy-l’ayment  Plan.  a 

* 

T]  Name  .  J 

R  D.  or  St .  J 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Making  of  Dairy  Butter  on  the  Farm 


Part  II. 


The  butter*,  •which  is  still  in  the  granu¬ 
lar  condition,  is  removed  from  the  churn 
with  the  ladle  and  placed  in  a  convenient 
receptacle  for  weighing.  The  old-fash¬ 
ioned  butter  bowl  is  convenient,  and  this 
is  the  only  use  that  should  be  made  of  it. 
The  butter  having  been  weighed,  the 
quality  may  be  varied  to  suit  personal 
taste  or  the  requirement  of  the  market. 
The  best  grade  of  butter  salt  or  table  salt 
should  be  used.  The  butter  is  placed 
upon  the  worker,  spread  out  about  two 
inches  thick,  and  the  salt,  free  of  lumps, 
sifted  upon  it.  The  butter  is  then 
pressed  with  the  lever  or  other  device, 
care  being  taken  to  press  and  not  to  rub 
or  smear  it.  After  being  pressed  into  a 
thin  layer  it  is  folded  upon  itself  into  a 
pile  and  the  pressing  repeated.  The  work¬ 
ing  is  continued  until  there  is  a  thorough 
and  even  distribution  of  the  salt  and  a 
desirable  grain  and  body  have  been  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  working  of  the  butter  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  making  process  and 
should  receive  careful  attention.  Too 
much  working  is  a  common  fault  in  farm- 
made  butter.  Overworked  butter  has  a 
sticky  and  salvy  body,  a  dull,  greasy  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  gummy  grain.  It  feels 
warm  in  the  mouth,  sticks  and  dissolves 
slowly.  Properly  worked  butter  has  a 
waxy  body  and  a  bright  appearance,  and 
feels  cool  and  dissolves  quickly  in  the 
mouth. 

When  butter  is  underworked  it  is  brit¬ 
tle,  may  be  gritty  because  of  undissolved 
salt  and,  worst  of  all,  may  be  mottled  or 
uneven  in  color.  The  latter  fault  is  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  purchaser  who  is  not  versed 
in  buttermaking  sometimes  thinks  it  is 
due  to  mixing  light  and  deep-colored  but¬ 
ter,  and  for  that  reason  mottled  butter  is 
strongly  discriminated  against  on  the 
market.  Mottles  are  caused  by  the  un¬ 
even  distribution  of  salt,  the  deeper  col¬ 
ored  streaks  or  spots  containing  more 
salt  than  those  of  lighter  color.  To  pre¬ 
vent  that  condition  the  butter  must  be 
worked  until  the  salt  is  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  butter. 

For  market  the  rectangular  one-pound 
print  is  the  most  desirable  form.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  more  atti*active  appearance  than 
the  crock  or  “country  roll,”  is  more  con¬ 
venient  and  easily  handled,  and  can  be  in¬ 
serted  into  a  carton  which  not  only  pro¬ 
tects  the  butter  but  also  adds  greatly  to 
the  appearance  of  the  package.  To  make 
prints,  the  printer  is  pressed  upon  the 
butter  on  the  table  until  it  is  completely 
tilled,  the  surplus  is  then  scraped  off  with 
the  paddle  and  the  print  pressed  out  on 
parchment  wrapping  paper.  In  order 
that  the  prints  may  weigh  exactly  a  pound 
the  printer  should  be  carefully  regulated 
and  an  occasional  print  weighed  on  an  ac¬ 
curate  scale.  Prints  for  market  should 
be  wrapped  in  white  parchment  paper 
made  lor  the  purpose,  8  by  11  inches  in 
size,  and  placed  in  paraffined  cartons, 
upon  which  may  appear  the  name  of  the 
farm  or  brand. 

After  printing  and  wrapping,  the  but¬ 
ter  should  be  placed  in  a  refrigerator  or 
other  cool  place. 

The  churning  utensils  should  then  re¬ 
ceive  immediate  attention.  They  should 
all  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  means  of  a 
hand  brush,  hot  water  and  dairy  cleanser 
or  washing  powder,  and  thoroughly  rinsed 
with  boiling  water.  To  place  them  in  the 
sunshine  or  occasionally  wash  them  with 
limewater  aids  in  keeping  them  sweet. 

The  farm  buttermaker  sometimes  fails 
to  obtain  butter  after  churning  the  usual 
length  of  time;  in  fact,  the  churning  is 
sometimes  prolonged  for  several  hours 
without  obtaining  butter.  The  causes  of 
the  difficulty,  together  with  the  remedies, 
are  as  follows : 

1.  — Churning  temperature  too  low.  It 
may  be  necessary,  under  exceptional  con¬ 
ditions,  to  raise  it  to  between  65  and  70 
degrees. 

2.  — Cream  too  thin  or  too  rich.  It 
should  contain  about  30  iier  cent  butter- 
fat. 

3.  — Cream  too  sweet.  If  ripened  to  a 
moderate  acidity  it  will  churn  more 
easily. 

4.  — Churn  too  full.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  maximum  concussion  the  churn 
should  be  not  more  than  one-tliird  full. 

5.  — Ropy  fermentation  of  the  cream 
preventing  concussion.  This  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  sterilizing  all  the  utensils  and 
producing  the  milk  and  cream  under  the 
most  sanitary  conditions.  If  additional 
measures  are  needed,  the  pasteurization 
of  the  cream,  with  subsequent  protection 
from  contamination,  and  ripening  it  with 
a  good  starter,  wfill  be  effective. 


6.  — Individuality  of  the  cow.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  obtain  cream  from  a  cow 
recently  fresh,  or  cream  that  is  known  to 
churn  easily,  and  before  ripening  mix  it 
with  the  cream  that  is  difficult  to  churn. 

7.  — The  cow  being  far  advanced  in  the 
period  of  lactation.  The  effects  may  be 
at  least  partially  overcome  by  adding,  be¬ 
fore  ripening,  some  cream  from  a  cow 
that  is  not  far  advanced  in  the  period  of 
lactation. 

S. — Feeds  that  produce  hard  fat.  Such 
feeds  are  cottonseed  meal  and  Timothy 
hay.  Linseed  meal,  gluten  feed  and  suc¬ 
culent  feeds  such  as  silage  and  roots  tend 
to  overcome  the  condition. 

In  Summer  there  is  usually  a  surplus 
of  milk,  and  prices  are  lower;  farmers 
therefore  often  find  it  desirable  at  that 
season  to  make  a  supply  of  butter  for 
\\  inter  use.  Such  butter  must  have  good 
keeping  qualities  in  order  that  the  least 
possible  deterioration  may  take  place. 
Butter  which  will  keep  fairly  well  may  be 
made  from  cream  ripened  to  a  mild  sour 
flavor.  To  make  butter  of  superior  keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  however,  it  is  advisable  to 
churn  sweet  cream  which  has  been  pas¬ 
teurized.  Pasteurization  consists  of  heat¬ 
ing  the  cream  to  such  a  temperature  that 
most  of  the  bacteria  in  it  are  destroyed. 
Butter  made  from  pasteurized  sweet 
cream  keeps  much  better  than  that  made 
from  raw  ripened  cream. 

Cream  may  be  pasteurized  on  the  farm 
by  placing  shotgun  cans  or  pails  contain¬ 
ing  cream  in  a  wash  boiler  or  other  suit¬ 
able  container  partly  filled  with  water 
and  set  on  a  stove.  The  cream  should  be 
stirred  occasionally  while  being  heated, 
should ^be  brought  to  a  temperature 
of  from  145  to  150  degrees,  and  held  at 
that  temperature  for  25  to  30  minutes. 
It  should  then  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  50  degrees,  or  lower,  and  held  at 
that  temperature  for  at  least  three  hours 
before  being  churned,  in  order  that  the 
butter  granules  may  be  firm.  The  cream 
may  be  cooled  by  running  cold  water  into 
boiler  or  by  setting  the  cream  cans  in  the 
cooling  tank,  as  described  before. 

The  churning  is  done  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  when  ripened  raw  cream  is 
churned.  It  is  especially  desirable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  have  the  churning  occupy  at  least 
30  minutes,  in  order  that  loss  of  fat  in 
the  buttermilk  may  be  avoided. 

The  butter  should  be  well  packed  into 
earthenware  crocks  or  wooden  tubs, 
which  should  be  thoroughly  scalded  and 
cooled  just  before  they  are  filled.  The 
butter  should  then  be  covered  with  paraf¬ 
fin  to  keep  it  from  spoiling  on  the  surface. 

Butter  may  also  be  made  into  rolls  or 
prints  and  immersed  in  a  saturated  brine 
made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  salt  in 
four  pounds  of  water.  The  butter  should 
be  wholly  submerged  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  crocks  of  butter  should  be  kept  in 
the  coolest  place  available  which  in  Sum¬ 
mer  is  probably  the  cellar.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  is  cool,  however,  the  butter 
should  be  moved  to  a  place  where  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  outside  cold.  The  colder  the 
butter  is  the  better  it  keeps.  In  com¬ 
mercial  cold  storage  it  is  kept  at  zero. 

Summary  of  steps  in  making  butter  on 
the  farm  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Produce  clean  milk  and  cream.  Cool 
the  cream  immediately  after  it  comes 
from  the,  separator.  Clean  and  sterilize 
all  utensils.  (2)  Ripen  the  cream  at  from 
65  to  75  degrees  until  mildly  sour.  Always 
use  a  thermometer  in  order  to  know  that 
the  right  temperature  is  reached.  (3) 
Cool  the  cream  to  churning  temperature 
or  below,  and  hold  at  that  temperature 
for  at  least  two  hours  before  churning. 

(4)  Use  a  churning  temperature,  usually 
between  52  and  66  degrees,  that  will  re¬ 
quire  30  or  40  minutes  to  obtain  butter. 

(5)  Clean  and  scald  the  churn,  then  half 
fill  it  with  cold  water  and  revolve  until 
churn  is  thoroughly  cooled,  after  which 
empty  the  water.  (6)  Pour  the  cream 
into  the  churn  through  a  strainer.  (7) 
Add  butter  color,  from  20  to  35  drops  to  a 
gallon  of  cream,  except  late  in  Spring 
and  early  in  the  Summer.  (8)  Put  the 
cover  on  tight;  revolve  the  churn  several 
times ;  stop  with  bottom  up,  and  remove 
stopper  to  permit  escape  of  gas;  repeat 
until  no  more  gas  forms.  (9)  Continue 
churning  until  butter  granules  are  formed 
the  size  of  grains  of  wheat.  (10)  Draw 
off  the  buttermilk  through  the  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  churn,  using  a  strainer  to 
catch  particles  of  butter.  When  the  but¬ 
termilk  has  drained  out,  replace  the  cork. 
(11)  Prepare  twice  as  much  wash  water 
as  there  is  buttermilk,  and  at  about  the 
same  temperature.  Use  the  thermometer; 
do  not  guess  at  temperatures.  Put  one- 
half  the  water  into  the  churn  with  the 
butter.  (12)  Replace  the  cover  and  re¬ 
volve  the  churn  rapidly  a  few  times, 
then  draw  off  the  water.  Repeat  the 
washing  with  the  remainder  of  the  water. 

(13)  The  butter  should  still  be  in  granu¬ 
lar  form  when  the  washing  is  completed. 

(14)  Weigh  the  butter.  (15)  Place  the 

butter  on  the  worker  and  add  salt  at  the 
rate  of  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  to  a 
pound  of  butter.  (16)  Work  the  butter 
until  the  salt  is  dissolved  and  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  Do  not  overwork  it.  (17)  Pack 
in  any  convenient  form  for  home  use,  or 
make  into  one-pound  prints  for  market, 
wrapping  the  butter  in  white  parchment 
paper  and  inclosing  in  a  paraffined  cart¬ 
on.  (18)  Clean  the  churn  and  all  butter¬ 
making  utensils.  j.  c.  marquardt. 


How  are  Your  Bees? 

Lucky  indeed  is  the  beekeeper,  who, 
through  these  cold,  stormy  Winter  eve¬ 
nings,  is  snugly  engrossed  in  his  bee  jour¬ 
nals,  without  a  thought  of  worry  as  to 
how  his  “pets”  are  wintering.  Careful 
planning  last  Summer  and  Fall  made 
evident  the  assurance  of  a  plentiful  store 
of  properly  ripened  and  fully  sealed 
stores,  a  snug,  warm  hive  properly  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  fury  of  high,  strength¬ 
sapping  winds,  so  that  worries  go  up  the 
chimney  of  the  open  fireplace  with  the 
curling  smoke  of  the  white  birch  logs. 
There  is  one  good  thing  that  has  come 
out  of  the  “West,”  so  to  say,  and  that  is 
the  snow.  Blowing  and  swirling  and 
drifting  as  it  did  it  has  completely  cov¬ 
ered  some  of  the  hives  with  a  blanket 
which  will  keep  out  the  cold  winds  which 
are  so  detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  proper  colony  heat.  So,  if  the  colony 
has  sufficient  honey  of  the  right  quality 
and  is  protected  from  high  winds,  then 
all  is  well. 

But  1  fear  that  there  are  many  colonies 
which  went  into  the  Winter  light  in 
stores  and  if  this  wasn’t  corrected  by  late 
Fall  feeding  then  there  are  many  who 
will  have  to  resort  to  Winter  feeding  if 
they  are  to  save  their  stocks  from  starva¬ 
tion.  How  is  this  to  be  done,  when  the 
weather  is  too  cold  for  the  feeding  of 
sugar  syrup  without  disturbing  the 
cluster?  The  only  answer  I  know  is  to 
obtain  a  recipe  telling  how  to  make  bee- 
candy  and  make  some  of  it  and  then,  up¬ 
on  some  warm  day,  open  up  those  hives 
which  need  feeding  and  lay  one  or  two 
strips  of  the  candy  directly  over  the 
cluster  and  immediately  shut  the  hive  up 
as  snug  and  warm  as  possible. 

Now  is  the  time,  while  your  shins  are 
roasting  in  front  of  a  comfortable  fire  to 
lay  out  the  plans  for  the  coming  season. 
Are  you  planning  to  make  a  little  more 
comb  honey  than  you  did  last  year  or  are 
you  going  in  for  all  extracted?  If  so,  is 
your  equipment  of  the  proper  type;  is  it 
all  ready  for  the  Spring  rush?  If  it  isn’t, 
now  is  the  time  to  overhaul  it  and  make 
the  necessary  repairs.  Are  you  going  to 
be  a  little  more  careful  in  the  fight 
against  A.  F.  B.  by  co-operating  more 
fully  with  the  inspectors?  Are  you  going 
to  avoid  selling  your  crop  at  cut-throat 
prices?  You  are?  Well,  then  it  won’t 
be  such  a  bad  year  after  all.  Clover  is 
well  covered  with  a  snug  blanket  of  snow, 
the  bees  are  warm  under  their  overcoats 
and  when  the  snow  melts  in  the  Spring  it 
means  a  bountiful  supply  of  moisture  for 
all  our  honey  producing  crops  and  the 
market  is  cleaning  up  the  old  honey  fairly 
steadily.  So  let’s  profit  by  our  mistakes 
so  that  we  won  t  be  caught  worrying 
about  what  Spring  will  bring. 

Vermont.  Frederick  e.  devoe. 


Soil  -for  Potatoes 

I  have  30  acres  of  river  bottom  land, 
which  is  a  rich  sandy  loam.  In  1935  1 
harvested  a  crop  of  wheat  from  this  land. 
After  the  wheat  was  cut,  I  covered  it 
with  lime,  about  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 
In  the  Fall  it  had  a  good  stand  of  clover 
on  it.  This  ground  had  not  been  limed 
for  about  30  years.  Now  1  would  like 
your  opinion  whether  this  would  be  in 
good  condition  to  plant  early  and  late  po¬ 
tatoes.  Would  the  lime  cause  scab  on 
the  potatoes?  If  it  would  cause  scab, 
would  it  be  to  such  an  extent  as  to  spoil 
the  crop  or  the  market  value  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes?  j.  p.  h. 

Pennsylvania. 

Immediate  liming  does  produce  scab  in 
potatoes,  but  this  risk  is  less  probable 
after  the  clover  planting.  However,  it 
would  be  wise  practice  to  turn  the  clover 
sod  under  this  season,  and  plant  corn, 
following  the  corn  with  potatoes  next 
year.  This  would  be  a  good  rotation. 


Save  Labor  ■  - 
■  Save  Money 


Use  Farquhar  Riding  and  Walking  Weeders — 
the  most  profitable  implement  on  the  farm — 
Eliminates  small  weeds  around  the  young 
plants,  stimulates  growth  and  aids  tremend¬ 
ously  in  producing  bigger  crops  at  lower  cost 
—Strongly  built.  High  carbon  steel  teeth,  ad¬ 
justable  axle  braces — with  or  without  grass 
seeder  attachment. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
Box  1530 _ York.  Pa. 


FREE  plant  catalog 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Book. 

Describes  and  illustrates  in  colors  the 
leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Etc .  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  grower.  Tells  how  we  grow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants;  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book. 
A  postal  will  bring  your  free  copy 1 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS  i 
25  Vino  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


See. 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half- Long  Carrot 
Big  Boston  Lettuce  . 

PurpleTop  Wh.  GlobeTurnlp 
Bloomsdale  Spinach 
Scarlet  Glob©  Radish. 

Send  10c today!  Maule’S'- 
Seed  Book  Free,  and  Easy. 

Payment  Plan.  Low  prices.  . —  - 

WH.  HENRY  MAULE,  881  Maula  Bldg.,  Phlla..  Pa. 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 
Horseradish 
ROOTS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  <o  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  ut  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write— 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


«4  Giant  Zinnias  IOt 

)  Lovely  Giant  Dahlia- Flowered  Zinnias 
“  4  colors,  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
1  pkt.  each  (value  60c)  for  10c  postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  883  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


AW.V.W.V.W.V.V.".V.V^JV) 


“If  you  were  half  a  man  you’d  take 
me  to  the  circus  tomorrow.”  “Honey,  if 
I  were  half  a  man  I’d  be  in  the  circus.” — 
Montreal  Star. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


CORN 


BIG  YIELDS  FOR 
SILO  OR  CRIB 

“1614  Tons  silage  per  acre,”  writes  one  customer.  Another 
writes.  On  the  Lancaster  Co.  Sure  Crop,  I  raised  925  bushels 
(on  cob)  on  8  acres,  the  best  corn  ever  seen  in  this  section.” 
You, too, can  get  big  yieldsifyouselectgoodseed.ITPAYS! 
W rite  Today.  Get  Free  Copy  of  New  1936  Hoffman  Catalog. 
(Newsize.Fitsyour  pocket.)  1 3  leading  varieties  ofcorn  for  silo 
and  crib.  All  carefully  selected  and  tested.  It!also  offers  oats,  all 
grains,  grasses  and  soy  beans.  Don’t  delay.  Get  your  copy  now! 

A  H  Hoffman  Ini'  Box  227>  i****disviiie, 

ft-  n.  nUllllldll,  Ml.  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
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Ruralisms 


An  Unkindly  Season.  —  This  has 
seemed  a  severe  Winter;  even  the  weath¬ 
er  experts  admitted  that  temperatures 
were  below  the  average.  Tender  plants 
should  be  safe,  under  a  foot  of  snow,  but 
there  is  an  inch  of  hard  ice  on  top  of  the 
snow,  and  this  is  not  so  good,  especially 
for  plants  that  retain  their  foliage 
through  the  Winter.  This  gardener  real¬ 
izes  that  the  ice  is  hard,  since  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  arm  wrapped  in  a  surgi¬ 
cal  cast  covering  a  fractured  wrist 
which  is,  we  believe,  quite  a  common  re¬ 
sult  of  a  fall.  However,  gardening  is 
still  far  away,  though  snowdrops  were  in 
bloom  last  year  February  26,  and  once 
the  snow  is  gone  it  will  take  but  a  few 
days’  sunshine  to  bring  them  up. 

Muscari  or  Grape  Hyacinths. — One 
of  our  friends  asks  about  these  charming 
little  bulbous  plants,  which  are  also  called 
musk  hyacinths.  They  are.  of  course, 
planted  in  Fall,  like  other  Spring-flower¬ 
ing  bulbs,  and  are  very  hardy.  With  us 
last  year  they  began  to  bloom  April  4.  the 
dark  blue  variety  making  a  lovely  show 
planted  in  front  of  some  early  daffodils. 
In  addition  to  the  dark  and  lighter  blue 
there  is  a  striking  pure  white  variety, 
sometimes  called  Pearls  of  Spain,  and  a 
plumed  form  in  which  the  flowers  are 
fringed  and  feathery.  The  grape  hya¬ 
cinths  are  old  favorites,  long  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  originally  natives  of  Southern 
Europe;  there  are  also  Asiatic  varieties. 
We  have  some  clumps  in  our  garden 
which  have  been  growing  and  spreading 
for  more  than  10  years,  and  like  many 
other  small  Spring  bulbs,  the  first  cost 
is  very  little. 

Perennials  from  Seed.  —  One  of  our 
readers  asks  if  we  did  not  give  directions 
for  growing  perennials  from  seed  in  the 
Winter.  We  think  this  reader  refers  to 
starting  annuals  in  February  and  March, 
under  glass,  as  it  is  not  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  to  start  perennials  in  this  way.  Some 
of  them  will  bloom  the  first  year  when 
started  early  under  glass,  but  as  a  rule 
the  seed  is  germinated  latex’,  and  the 
plants  bloom  the  second  year.  The 
hardier  perennials  are  sown  in  beds  out¬ 
side  in  May,  June  and  July;  in  a  favor¬ 
able  season  they  may  even  germinate  well 
in  August  and  Septembei’.  They  are  also 
started  in  cold  frames,  or  germinated  in 
the  open  ground  and  then  set  in  cold 
frames  for  the  Winter,  which  is  especially 
desirable  for  such  subjects  as  Canter¬ 
bury  bells.  European  practice  is  not  al¬ 
ways  satisfactory  in  our  climate,  because 
of  our  hot  dry  Summer  weather,  but  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  later. 

Starting  Annuals. — While  we  usual¬ 
ly  expect  to  sow  annuals  in  their  place  in 
the  garden,  after  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
much  is  gained  by  sowing  some  of  them 
indoors,  or  in  hotbeds,  during  February 
and  March.  This  gives  plants  that  should 
bloom  early  a  real  start  and  prolongs  the 
season.  When  the  seeds  are  started  in  the 
window  there  is  more  danger  of  spin¬ 
dling  plants  than  when  grown  in  a  green¬ 
house,  and  for  this  reason  many  varie¬ 
ties  give  better  plants  when  sown  in 
March  rather  than  February,  as  there  is 
not  so  long  a  delay  befoi’e  they  can  be 
safely  moved  to  a  cold  frame.  However, 
we  have  seen  excellent  Zinnias  and  mari¬ 
golds  that  were  started  in  a  window  in 
February.  These  were  sown  in  well- 
drained  pans,  and  kept  in  a  temperature 
of  45  to  50  degrees.  As  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  were  transplanted 
into  flats  to  allow  more  room.  Hotbeds 
are  excellent  for  starting  seeds,  as  every 
grower  of  cabbage  and  other  vegetables 
knows  by  experience,  but  it  is  such  a 
problem,  in  many  localities,  to  get  fresh 
manure  that  growers  are  turning  more 
and  more  to  other  forms  of  heating,  and 
we  think  an  amateur  grower  of  orna¬ 
mental  plants  may  well  consider  a  small 
greenhouse,  where  he  can  work  in  com¬ 
fort,  and  enjoy  Winter  gardening,  rather 
than  a  heated  frame.  One  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  troubles  when  germinating  seeds  in 
the  house  is  damping  off,  which  is  largely 
controlled  by  free  ventilation  and  cai'e  in 
watering.  A  thin  layer  of  clean  sand  on 
the  top  of  the  soil  is  another  help,  be¬ 
cause  it  prevents  moisture  from  lying  on 
the  surface,  while  soil  disinfection,  as 
described  jn  this  department  in  our  issue 


of  February  S,  is  a  wise  precaution.  Even 
where  the  plants  pass  through  the  seed¬ 
ling  stage  without  trouble,  some  serious 
diseases  in  later  growth  are  traced  to  in¬ 
fection  of  the  damping-off  fungus  in  the 
seed  bed. 

Rules  With  Variations. — It  is  not 
easy  to  give  any  one  rule  that  will  cover 
them  all ;  but  speaking  broadly,  annuals 
are  divided  into  thi’ee  classes :  hardy,  half 
hardy  and  tender.  The  hardy  annuals  are 
usually  sown  where  they  are  to  grow,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  Such 
annuals  often  self-sow,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  they  may  be  sown  in  the  Fall  if  de¬ 
sired.  like  cornflowers  or  Alyssum.  Half- 
hardy  annuals  are  generally  hardy 
enough,  but  require  a  long  growing  sea¬ 
son,  and  thus  are  better  started  indoors, 
as  they  cannot  be  sown  outside  until  the 
ground  is  warm.  Tender  annuals  must 
be  sown  indoors,  and  set  out  when  the 
ground  is  warm,  for  they  do  not  like  cold 
Spring  weather,  or  early  Fall  fi’osts.  As 
examples  of  the  different  classes  we  may 
name  Alyssum  as  an  example  of  a  hardy 
annual,  cockscomb  as  a  half-liardy-one 
which  may  be  sown  in  April  indoors,  but 
not  until  May  outside,  while  the  Salvia 
is  tender,  and  should  be  sown  indoors  in 
February  or  March.  The  Calendula  is  a 
hardy  annual,  but  in  the  trade  it  is  sown 
inside  to  get  plants  for  sale.  Plants 
sown  in  February,  and  grown  on  in  a 
greenhouse,  are  a  nice  salable  size  for 
Memorial  Day,  while  April  sowings  out¬ 
side  give  flowers  for  Summer  cutting.  Pe¬ 
tunias  are  satisfactory  when  started  in¬ 
side  in  April,  and  set  outside  in  May,  but 
with  us  they  self-sow  so  prodigiously  that 
we  always  have  plenty  of  early  seedlings, 
and  xxierely  make  new  sowings  to  get  spe¬ 
cial  colors.  There  are  new  and  improved 
varieties  each  year,  all  with  some  spe¬ 
cial  quality  of  interest.  Sweet  peas, 
which  are  very  hardy,  are  sown  outside 
in  March,  the  soil  being  well  prepared 
the  previous  Fall.  Nicotiana  or  sweet- 
scented  tobacco,  is  classed  as  tender,  and 
one  is  usually  advised  to  sow  inside  in 
March,  but  with  us  this  self-sows  freely, 
and  we  always  have  many  sturdy  volun¬ 
teer  plants  early  in  the  season.  Of  course 
one  must  sow  fresh  seed  for  the  fine  new 
sorts,  such  as  Crimson  Redder  or  Crimson 
King,  with  their  striking  color  and  sturdy 
growth,  but  we  had  lovely  pink  and 
violet  shades  last  year  among  seedlings 
from  the  white  form. 

Tuberose  Culture. — M.  E.  R.,  New 
York,  asks  about  tuberose  culture;  his 
bulbs  grow  well,  and  fonn  many  new 
bulblets,  but  do  not  flower.  They  are 
given  a  sunny  place  in  rather  light  soil, 
and  evidently  properly  stored  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  We  think  the  whole  trouble  is  that 
the  season  is  not  long  enough ;  they  are 
Summer  and  Autumn  bloomers,  and  if 
really  warm  weather  persisted  until  Oc¬ 
tober  our  inquirer  would  probably  get 
flowers.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Amaryllis  family.  They  are 
planted  oixt  in  Jixne  or  the  middle  of  May 
and  must  be  dug  before  frost,  which  of 
course  meaixs  quite  a  short  season.  The 
variety  Double  Pearl  has  been  developed 
for  outdoor  bedding,  and  in  this  locality 
is  planted  the  middle  of  May,  but  our 
inquii’cr  is  farther  north,  and  would 
probably  have  to  wait  until  June.  A 
single  tuberose,  Mexican  Everblooming,  is 
very  free  in  flowei’,  usually  beginning  to 
bloom  in  August.  We  have  seen  them 
blooming  well  in  a  warm  sunny  place 
facing  soxxtlieast.  whei'e  sheltered  at  the 
north  by  buildings.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  our  inquirer  would  get  better  results 
if  he  started  his  bulbs  in  pots  inside,  and 
then  transplanted  them  cai’efully  in  a 
warm  sunny  place  in  the  middle  of  June. 
One  of  our  early  recollections  is  of  acres 
of  tuberoses  gi’own  commercially  in  the 
sandy  soil  of  Southeni  Nexv  Jersey,  the 
air  for  a  considerable  distance  beixxg 
heavy  with  their  cloying  fragrance,  but 
we  think  their  extensive  culture  has  now 
gone  farther  south,  where  stroixg  bulbs 
are  l’eadily  growix  as  a  field  cx*op.  Tube¬ 
roses  are  not  as  fashionable  as  they  once 
were,  for  many  people  dislike  their  fra¬ 
grance,  but  we  like  to  see  them  in  a  coun¬ 
try  garden,  among  the  cheerful  flowers 
that  return  so  much  for  the  casual  care 
of  a  very  busy  gardener,  E,  T.  Boyle. 


YEARS 

without  an  overhaul 


GOOD  GASOLINE 
KEEPS  ENGINES 
IN  GOOD  SHAPE 


Mr.  cordes  uses  good  gasoline  because. 

as  he  says,  “It  saves  me  money  to  get  the 
better  running  that  good  gasoline  gives.” 

His  letter  continues:  “Most  farmers  have  to 
have  their  tractors  overhauled  every  few  years, 
and  I  think  the  reason  for  this  is  the  low-grade 
fuels  they  burn.  In  eight  seasons  of  service 
(covering  7 M  years) ,  I’ve  never  had  the  pan  off  my 
Wallis  tractor.  Last  year  I  took  out  the  transmis¬ 
sion  and  motor  and  found  it  needed  NO  repairs 
other  than  to  have  one  pulley  bearing  tightened.*’ 
About  kerosene  and  distillate  as  tractor  fuels, 
Mr.  Cordes  says:  “I  have  been  disappointed  in 
their  cost  and  in  the  performance  I  got.  There  is 
so  much  oil  wasted  by  the  use  of  these  fuels  that 
it  costs  me  less  to  run  on  gasoline.” 

Last  year  the  Cordes  farm  required  an  addi¬ 
tional  tractor  and  Mr.  Cordes  bought  a  small 
tractor  that  was  supposed  to  do  a  good  job  on  low 
grade  fuels.  Two  months  later  he  traded  it  in  .  .  . 
and,  at  the  right,  read  what  he  says  about  the  new 
high  compression  tractor  he  got  with  the  trade-in. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City.  Manufacturers  of  anti-knock 
fluids  for  premium  and  regular  gasolines. 


CARL  J.  CORDES,  of  Napoleon, 
Ohio,  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  farmers 
who  have  learned  that  pennies 
spent  for  good  gasoline  save 
dollars  in  repair  bills.  Of  his  own 
experience,  Mr.  Cordes  says: 
“I  don’t  thinkany  tractor  would 
give  this  excellent  service  unless 
it  burned  gasoline  entirely.” 


TO  TAKE  FULL 
ADVANTAGE  OF 
GOOD  GASOLINE: 

High  compression! 

“Recently,”  adds  Mr. 
Cordes,  “I  purchased  a 
new  gasoline  tractor 
with  high  compression 
head,  as  a  second  trac¬ 
tor.  Before  I  bought  it,  I 
had  a  distillate-burn¬ 
ing  tractor  that  cost 
about  the  same  but  it 
didn’t  have  power  enough 
to  run  my  clover-huller. 
I  got  rid  of  it  as  a  trade- 
in.  Of  eoxxrse  it  was  a 
small  tractor,  but  my  new 
high  compression  tractor 
is  small,  too,  axxd  it  pulls 
the  clover-huller  easy 
and  has  power  to  spare. 
Give  me  a  tractor  that  is 
made  for  gasoline  every 
time.” 


It  pays  to  buy 

GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Beginners  in  farming,  young  folks  and 
city  folks  who  farm  for  the  first  time,  al¬ 
most  invariably  plan  to  set  an  orchard 
“for  home  use’’  and  often  write  asking  me 
to  recommend  varieties. 

Invariably  the  home  orchard  produces 
too  much  fruit  for  one  family  to  consume. 
A  full  grown  apple  tree,  for  instance  may 
and  often  does  produce  from  25  to  30 
bushels  of  apples.  A  full-grown  peach 
tree  may  produce  10  or  more  bushels.  So 
we  see  right  at  the  start  that  a  home  or¬ 
chard  of  early,  midseason  and  late  varie¬ 
ties  will  produce  far  more  than  a  family 
can  consume.  That  is  why  I  recommend 
commercial  varieties  for  the  surplus  may 
then  be  sold  at  some  pi-ofit. 

Begin  with  the  fact  that  early  apples 
rarely  pay,  so  go  light  on  them.  A  tree 
or  two  of  Red  June,  Early  Harvest,  thexi 
Red  Astrachan,  Yellow  Transparent  for 
midseason ;  Duchess  and  Wealthy  for 
Fall;  Snow  (Fameuse),  King,  Jonathan, 
Stayinan  Winesap  and  Cortland  for  Win¬ 
ter,  but  note  that  you  have  far  too  many 
for  home  use  only. 

Burbank,  Green  Gage,  Damson  and 
Gei-man  Pruxxe  make  your  plum  list. 
Early  Richmond,  Montmorency  sour  cher¬ 
ries,  and  Windsor,  Schmidt  and  Napo¬ 
leon,  sweet  cherries.  South  Haven,  Hale, 
Elberta,  Carman  for  peaches.  Bartlett, 
Seckel  and  Kieffer  for  pears. 

Probably  I  personify  trees  too  much 
but  they  do  seem  to  have  many  human 
traits.  Trees,  like  people,  do  not  like  to 
be  alone.  The  scientists  explain  it  in 
terms  of  cross  polllnization,  but  just  the 
same  there  is  something  in  my  thought, 
too.  So  plant  your  trees  of  the  same 
kind,  plums  for  instance,  near  each  other 
and  they  will  do  better.  Apple  trees 
should  be  planted  40  feet  apart  both 
ways.  This  will  seem  an  awful  distance 
while  the  trees  are  small  so  plant  your 
plum  and  cherry  trees  as  fillers.  The  ap¬ 
ples  will  outlive  the  others  so  no  crowd¬ 
ing  will  result  for  many  years. 

Never  put  manure  in  the  holes  when 
planting  trees.  For  apples  and  peai's  I 
like  Fall  setting,  but  not  so  for  peaches, 
plums  and  cherries.  An  orchard  site 
must  be  well  drained  and  that  makes  a 
hill  an  ideal  place.  Lean  young  trees  in 
the  direction  of  prevailing  winds,  that  is 
against  the  wind ;  they  will  straighten  in 
time.  Here  is  where  I  made  a  mistake, 
so  I  pass  it  on  that  you  may  not  repeat 
it.  I  pruned  too  often  and  too  much.  If 
I  have  it  to  do  again  I  shall  prune  very 
little  on  apples  and  pears  and  not  at  all 
on  plums  and  cherries.  Peaches  will 
stand  a  lot  of  pruning  as  they  grow  like 
weeds  anyway  but  even  with  peaches, 
thinning  is  better  than  heavy  pruning. 

Calvin  wrinkles  his  brow  and  wets  his 
pencil  while  drawing  a  map  of  Europe. 
Drawing  a  map  of  Europe  was  my  pet 
peeve,  but  how  about  South  America  or 
Africa.  Baby  proudly  writes  her  name 
and  makes  other  letters.  Say  what  you 
will,  modern  methods  of  teaching  cannot 
get  away  from  the  old  alphabet.  All  the 
written  wisdom  of  the  world  is  made  up 
of  those  letters  in  the  old  alphabet  aixd 
the  child  needs  to  know  them  thoroughly 
in  all  their  various  sounds. 

Lately  I  have  looked  up  a  lot  of  old 
timers  I  knew  in  my  youth,  and  was  dis¬ 
tressed  to  note  that  so  many  of  them  had 
made  a  nice,  comfortable  rut  and  stayed 
right  in  it.  To  all  purposes,  they  actually 
stopped  living  many  years  ago.  That  is 
one  danger  we  who  have  reached  or 
passed  the  half-way  mark  must  leaim  to  | 
avoid.  It  is  so  easy  to  stagnate,  the  warm 
corner  is  so  comfortable,  mind  exertion  is 
so  hard  at  times  and  yet  why  not  stay 
alive  for  it  makes  life  real  instead  of 
dread  drudgery. 

I  know  men  of  60  who  need  only  a 
funeral  service  and  I  know  men  of  70 
who  are  alive  from  toes  to  crown  of  head. 
For  that  matter,  I  know  men  well  past 
80  who  are  keenly  alert  and  make  ideal 
companions  and  1  know  men  of  50  who 
are  a  millstone  around  the  neck  to  say 
nothing  of  being  a  pain  in  the  neck. 

Recently  I  got  acquainted  with  a  lot 
of  CCC  boys.  The  townfolks  near  the 
camp  told  me  that  those  CCC  boys  were  a 
tough  lot  of  gangsters.  I  found  them  a 
lot  of  homesick  boys  who  almost  cried 
when  I  chatted  with  them  about  their  old 
home  towns.  I  had  visited  many  of  the 
towns  and  could  give  them  a  few  crumbs 
of  news  and,  oh,  how  eager  they  were  to 
hear  from  home. 

Recently,  too,  my  work  took  me  into  a 
community  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  Lithuanians.  The  nearby  town  folks 
told  me  that  those  foreigners  were  a 
tough  lot,  but  I  found  them  pitifully 
eager  to  talk  about  their  homes  in  the 
old  country,  and  I  found  them  almost  too 
friendly,  as  they  insisted  that  I  drink 
with  them,  something  I  never  do.  Men 
and  women  are  alike,  no  matter  where 
you  find  them.  Treat  them  like  human 


beings  and  they  respond  in  kind  but  look 
upon  them  with  disgust  and  suspicion 
and  they  meet  that  attitude,  too. 

How  I  do  long  for  my  old  chair  near 
the  stove  and  how  I  do  hustle  far  away 
from  that  chair  but  there  is  much  to 
learn  and  how  I  soak  up  all  the  farm  in¬ 
formation  I  caix  get.  It  is  a  great  relief 
to  get  oxit  where  folks  do  not  grow  fruit 
but  are  engaged  in  dairying,  feeding, 
raising  potatoes,  i-aising  beans.  I  took 
home  some  Yellow  Eye  and  some  cran- 
beri’y  beans ;  never  had  seen  any  before. 
They  made  good  eating.  L.  B.  eeber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Pigeon  Paragraphs 

People  the  world  over  may  disagree  as 
to  their  choice  of  different  meats,  differ- 
ent  drinks,  different  ways  of  spending 
their  leisure  time,  but  most  people  who 
have  ever  partaken  of  roast  squab  (the 
name  for  a  roasted  young  pigeon)  will 
agree  that  it  is  one  of  the  world’s  choice 
delicacies. 

An  industry  about  half  the  size  of  the 
poultry  industry  is  needed  to  supply  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  this  most  de¬ 
lectable  of  meats.  Every  month  in  the 
year,  thousands  of  squab  breeders  in  the 
country  ship  their  fresh-killed  and  dressed 
sqxiabs  to  the  leading  markets  in  the  big 
cities.  A  large  number  of  them  have  their 
own  private  cxistomers,  who  contract  for 


their  entire  output.  Breeders  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  class  receive  the  highest  prices. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  were  the 
pioneers  in  the  breeding  of  squabs  for 
market.  And  during  the  last  decade  or 
two,  this  unique  industry  has  been 
adopted  in  almost  every  country  in  the 
world.  As  most  pigeon  fanciers  know, 
squabs  weighing  between  16  ounces  and 

24  ounces  cannot  be  produced  each  month 
over  the  period  of  a  year’s  time,  from  a 
pair  of  ordinary  pigeons.  The  French 
realized  this  and  so  began  to  experiment 
with  many  breeds,  trying  to  breed  by 
crossing  different  varieties  a  large  pigeon 
of  solid  color  weighing  approximately  two 
pounds  or  more  when  full  grown.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  these  experiments  was  the  Car- 
neau  and  the  French  Gros  Mondaine.  A 
little  later  in  America  some  fanciers  got 
together  and  decided  to  ti-y  to  breed  some¬ 
thing  they  could  call  American.  They  did 
by  crossing  the  following  varieties :  The 
Runt,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  oldest 
known  pigeons;  the  Homer,  the  Maltese 
and  the  French  G  ros  Mondaine.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  cross-breeding  is  the  well- 
known  King. 

An  interesting  method,  or  system,  is 
followed  in  breeding  and  marketing 
squabs.  Most  squab  plants  are  situated 
under  one  roof,  the  average  loft  is  from 
30  to  50  feet  in  length,  and  approximately 
20  feet  wide.  The  total  area  is  divided 
into  individual  pens  of  about  10  square 
feet  each.  Generally  25  pairs  of  stock 
birds  make  up  a  pen,  in  which  there  are 

25  nest  boxes  placed  vertically  against 
one  side  or  wall.  In  these  nest  boxes  are 
placed  two  earthen  bowls,  filled  with  hay, 
in  which  the  two  eggs  are  laid,  and  kept 
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warm  by  the  hen  and  cock  for  a  period  of 
from  17  to  21  days. 

After  they  are  hatched  the  squabs  are 
fed  many  times  daily  for  a  period  of 
about  four  weeks.  When  these  squabs 
are  about  2%  weeks  old  the  hen  lays  an¬ 
other  pair  of  eggs  in  the  second  bowl 
placed  in  the  nest  box  for  that  purpose, 
so  that  by  the  time  the  first  pair  of 
squabs  are  ready  to  leave  the  nest  at  the 
age  of  four  weeks  and  be  killed  and  mar¬ 
keted,  the  second  pair  of  eggs  laid  while 
the  first  pair  were  being  fed,  are  almost 
ready  to  hatch.  This  process  goes  on 
throughout  the  year,  except  for  intermit¬ 
tent  rest  periods  for  the  producers. 

Not  ever  squab  raised  goes  to  market, 
not  by  a  long  shot.  Careful  obseiwation 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  loft,  of  those 
birds  that  are  leading  in  production,  is 
taken,  and  the  best  specimens  of  this 
strain,  or  strains,  are  allowed  to  breed  a 
certain  number  of  young,  to  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  as  future  stock  birds.  Before 
each  squab  is  killed  it  is  closely  examined 
for  tell-tale  characteristics  that  denote  a 
possible  show  champion.  Type,  feather, 
color,  size,  weight,  color  and  length  of 
bill,  color  and  brightness  of  eye,  etc.,  are 
the  points  taken  into  consideration. 

Squabs  are  killed  and  dressed  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  manner  as  poultry.  They 
are  packed  in  cartons  and  kept  at  a  low 
temperature  until  they  are  ready  to  be 
eaten.  Hotels  and  i-estaurants  comprise 
the  outlets  for  most  of  the  squabs  raised 
in  this  country.  Hospitals  and  sanatori- 
ums  offer  squab  as  a  regular  feature  of 
their  menu.  The  meat  is  dark  and  of  a 
tender  texture. 


GEORGE  A.  GOODWIN. 


“AGRICO’S  A  MONEY-MAKER ! 


IT  COST  ME  50?  MORE  AN  ACRE— 
BUT  PAID  ME  * 31.27  EXTRA  CASH!” 

says  Joseph  T.  Reagan,  of  Tally,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CROPS,  like  actions,  speak  louder  than  words.  That’s 
why  we  present  our  case  for  Agrico  in  the  words  of 
men  who  use  this  famous  old  fertilizer  with  the  EXTRA 
plant  foods.  For  example,  there  is  Joseph  T.  Reagan,  of 
Tully,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  says: 

“I  found  in  tests  6  years  ago  that  Agrico’s  extra  plant  foods 
were  just  what  my  crops  needed.  Last  year  I  used  Agrico  on  6lA 
acres  of  cabbage.  My  yield  was  15ii  tons  an  acre  of  extra-quality 
heads  which  brought  $7.06  a  ton — $1  above  the  market  here. 

“MY  YIELD  WAS  4I£  TONS  ABOVE  AVERAGE,  SO  I  FIG¬ 
URE  THAT  THE  50£  EXTRA  I  SPENT  FOR  AGRICO  IN¬ 
CREASED  MY  INCOME  $31.27  AN  ACRE,  OR  $203.25  ON  6'A 
ACRES.  THAT’S  WHY  I  SAY  AGRICO  CERTAINLY  IS  A 
MONEY-MAKER!” 

Believe  us,  folks,  it  isn’t  by  accident  that  grower  after 
grower  reports  results  like  these.  Note,  for  instance, 
what  Commissioner  Chisholm  (see  lower  right)  says 
about  Agrico  for  Corn.  There’s  a  brand  of  Agrico  specially 
formulated  for  each  crop  and  each  crop-producing  section 
—with  the  extra  plant  foods  that  mean  increased  yields, 
better  quality— and  extra  cash  at  harvest  time.  Try 
some  Agrico  this  year— you’ll  find  it’s  a  money-maker, 
sure  enough. 


Remember,  Agrico  is  Manufactured  Only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Cjo. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Carteret,  N.  I. 


50*!  INVESTMENT  PAYS  $31.27:  Here  is  Joseph  T.  Reagan,  of  Tull 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  with  some  of  the  cabbage  grown  with  Agri< 
which  sold  for  $1  a  ton  above  the  market,  due  to  unusually  fine  qualit 
Yield  was  4%  tons  an  acre  above  local  average.  Result,  $31.27  an  aci 
extra  income!  Yes,  Agrico  cost  Mr.  Reagan  50f!  more  an  acre.  B 
who  wouldn't  spend  50<!  to  make  $31.27! 

FIELD  CORN  YIELDS  125  BU.  OF  EARS  PER  ACRE  — 2  FULL! 
MATURED  EARS  ON  MOST  STALKS:  (Left)  Pictured  here,  on  left, 
Hon.  J.  H.  Chisholm,  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare,  Schenectady  Cc 
N.  Y.,  with  John  Van  Valkenburgh,  examining  two  fully-matured  ea; 
from  one  stalk,  part  of  his  crop  grown  with  Agrico  for  Corn.  Says  M 
Chisholm:  "Agrico  has  shown  such  great  results  on  all  crops  that  I': 
glad  to  recommend  the  Fertilizer  with  the  Extra  Plant  Foods  to  an 
farmer  who  aims  to  increase  yields  and  lower  his  crop-production  costs. 


AGRICO 


THE  FERTILIZER  WITH 
THE  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 
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In  NuRexform  the  reaction  between 
Lime  Sulphur  and  Arsenate  of  Lead  is 
so  definitely  minimized  that  it  stays  in 
suspension  even  when  used  as  a  com¬ 
bination  spray.  Other  logical  reasons 
for  NuRexform  preference  and  de¬ 
mand  are:  It  stays  in  suspension;  it 
spreads  uniformly;  it  leaves  no  gaps 
and  it  will  not  clog  screens  or  nozzles. 


GRASSELLI  GRADE 


Bordeaux  Mixture 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Dutox* 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Loro*  —  A  contact 
insecticide 


Manganar* 
Paradichlorobenzine 
Sulphate  of  Nicotine 
Sulforon* 

Zinc  Sulphate 
and  many  others 
(*Trade  Mark  Reg.) 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 


Founded  1839 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Made  by  a,  Firm  With  97 years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


A  Good  Neighbor  always 
recommends  -  -  -  - 
The /MACE  BAN  D  WAY  PL  ANTER 
for  Potatoes. Beans. Peas  and  Corn 


The  Potato  grower  to  make  money  must  strive  tor 
efficiency  plus  economy.  He  finds  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY  PLANTER  for  lower 
production  costs,  proper  placement  of  fertilizer  In  2-In. 
bands,  quicker  germination,  greater  uniformity,  earlier 
maturity  and  higher  yields  per  acre. 

You  cannot  afford  to  wait — buy  your  IRON  AGE 
PLANTER  now — and  you,  too,  as  a  good  neighbor  will 
highly  recommend  It. 


IRON  AGE  POTATO  PLANTERS  are  built  in  One, 
Two,  Three  or  Four  Row  sizes — Assisted  Feed  or  Auto¬ 
matic  —  Seed 
Hoppers  inter¬ 
changeable.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  attach¬ 
ments  available 
for  high  or  low 
analysis  Fertil¬ 
izers.  Convertible 
disc  covering 
gangs  for  ridge 
covering  or  shal¬ 
low  covering  in 

the  furrow.  MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  1230, York,  Pa. 

Please  send  Catalog  1234. 


NAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


(Standard 
I  Garden  Trac  torsi 


b  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
*  lOW  W  forSmall  Farms.Gardeners. Florists, 
o  •  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

r  three  sizes 

UllmrateA  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

MowHai))  l  ^Crop  Tools, 
and  L  awns  \  Also  Run  Belt  y 

Machines.  Pumps.  Saws.  etc.  < 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears  j 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  _ 

and  Free  Catalog  ^ 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements -BUY 

Quality  _ 

Incersoll  PA  I  NT 


WHOLESALE 
FACTORY 
PRICES 


Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY’S  USE. 

W'  SAVE  MONEY  —  write  TODAY  for 
FREE —  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  •„  painting  .  -j  decorating 

sample  card-- prepaid  freight  offer 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS.inc. 

Z46  PIl|  mouth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Price 

largest  wreckers:  22  acres  tractors,  truck 
S0L.wiI'  buv  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wir 
Phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc 

GALESBUBG,  ILLINOIS. 


Buy  an 

ALL-CROP  HARVESTER 

( Successor  to  the  Binder ) 

Cut  Your  Harvesting  Costs— Increase  Your  Profits 


Treatment  for  Pea  Seed 
Decay 

Much  research  has  been  done  lately  on 
the  problem  of  why  pea  seeds  decay  so 
readily  in  the  ground,  why  they  do  not 
always  come  to  a  good  stand.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  seed  catalogs,  it  is  well  to 
consider  what  causes  some  of  these  seeds 
to  rot.  Back  in  1932,  I  discussed  this 
subject  briefly  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  but  much  has  been  learned  in  the 
intervening  four  years.  It  is  remarkable 
how  rapidly  research  can  change  the 
complexion  of  a  problem. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that 
pea  seed  does  not  feed  readily  through  a 
force-feed  grain  drill,  and  yet  that  seems 
to  be  the  only  machine  available  for  can¬ 
ning  factory  peas.  The  seeds  are  kicked 
out  in  groups  and  the  plants  come  up  in 
bunches.  These  bunches  of  peas  mature 
slightly  earlier  than  their  neighbors  and 
hence  make  hard  peas  when  canned.  Pro¬ 
trusions  on  one  seed  interlock  with  in¬ 
dentations  on  another  so  that  the  seeds 
bind  up  in  passing  through  the  throat  of 
the  drill.  This  little  knot  of  seeds  is  then 
expelled  as  a  group.  Sometimes  the  seed 
coat  is  broken  in  the  process,  and  such 
a  seed  decays  readily  in  the  soil.  Prof. 
Hulburt  of  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station 
learned  that  as  many  as  10  per  cent  of 
the  seed  coats  may  be  broken,  and  that 
field  emergence  may  be  curtailed  to  that 
extent. 

Obviously,  then  some  of  the  trouble 
with  peas  is  in  the  drilling  mechanism. 
Corn-planters  and  garden  seeders  do  not 
break  peas  as  readily  as  internal  force- 
feed  grain  drills,  but  on  the  other  hand 
these  devices  are  not  suitable  for  sowing 
factory  peas  broadcast.  The  situation 
might  be  remedied  by  changing  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  drill,  but  that  would  be  an 
expensive  change  for  farmers,  who  would 
have  to  buy  a  new  drill  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Prof.  Hulburt  found  a  simpler  remedy. 
He  coated  the  seed  with  a  thin  layer  of 
pulverized  graphite,  which  made  it  so 
slippery  that  it  did  not  bind  up  in  the 
drill,  the  seed  coats  were  not  broken,  and 
hence  the  seed  did  not  decay  so  readily  in 
the  soil.  Being  chemically  inert,  the 
graphite  was  not  detrimental  to  the  seed. 

But  something  is  needed  in  addition  to 
a  preventive  for  seed  breakage.  We  need 
a  covering  of  chemical  over  the  seed  to 
galvanize  it  against  decay  in  the  soil. 
Last  Spring  we  had  a  co-operative  test 
with  nearly  100  farmers,  testing  red  cop¬ 
per  oxide  on  peas.  The  treatment  pro¬ 
duced  a  25  per  cent  favorable  difference 
in  stand  for  the  canning  variety.  Surprise. 
In  1934  on  a  smaller  scale,  it  gave  20  per 
cent  difference.  Assuming  an  average 
difference  of  only  20  per  cent,  then  four 
bushels  of  seed  would  give  the  same  stand 
as  we  now  get  with  five  bushels.  Of  more 
importance  than  a  relatively  small  saving 
in  seed  is  that  the  chemical  will  give 
higher  yields  of  peas  per  acre  and  thus 
make  for  more  economical  production. 
Part  of  this  increase  in  yield  is  due  to 
better  stands,  no  doubt,  but  a  larger  part 
is  due  to  alleviation  in  the  severity  of 
root  rot  where  that  disease  is  prevalent. 
Red  copper  oxide  is  no  substitute  for  the 
graphite  treatment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
pea  seeds  dusted  with  red  copper  oxide 
are  more  difficult  to  sow  than  those  not  so 
treated.  When  the  seeds  are  treated, 
they  are  separated  by  the  tiniest  bit  by 
the  nbn-lubrieating  red  dust.  This  is 
just  enough  to  increase  the  friction  be¬ 
tween  them  considerably.  In  fact  it  may 
I  increase  the  drilling  friction  so  greatly 
that  drills  may  be  broken.  This  likeli¬ 
hood  of  breakage  is  increased  by  storing 
the  seeds  under  moist  conditions  or  dur¬ 
ing  a  rain  period.  The  graphite,  how¬ 
ever,  smooths  out  the  flow  of  dusted 
seeds,  so  that  they  will  drill  easily. 

It  requires  2%  ounces  of  red  copper 
oxide  and  1%  ounces  of  graphite  to  coat 
the  seeds  in  a  bushel.  Seeds  may  be 
treated  at  any  time  during  the  Winter. 
Left-over  graphite  can  be  used  the  next 
year,  but  if  the  red  copper  oxide  happens 
to  turn  dark  over  Winter  it  should  be  dis¬ 
carded. 

The  graphite  should  be  so  finely  pul¬ 
verized  that  90  per  cent  or  more  will 
pass  through  a  silk  screen  having  325 
meshes  to  the  inch.  The  type  of  red  cop¬ 
per  oxide  also  is  important.  Only  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  bright  brick  red  and  dusty 
should  be  used.  It  should  not  be  lumpy. 
This  material  although  still  new  as  a 
fungicide  is  now  available  in  most  seed 
houses  for  90  cents  per  pound,  retail. 

Even  at  these  retail  prices  for  chemi¬ 
cals,  it  should  cost  not  more  than  15 
cents  per  bushel  for  red  copper  oxide  and 
five  cents  per  bushel  for  graphite,  making 
20  cents  in  all.  On  the  basis  of  four 
bushels  per  acre,  that  would  he  80  cents 
per  acre,  but  this  SO  cents  will  save  a 
whole  bushel  of  seeding,  costing  between 
$4  and  $5.  Having  written  off  the  cost 
of  the  treatment  on  the  seed,  any  in¬ 
creased  yield  from  treatment  is  clear 
gain.  JAMES  G.  HORSFALL,. 


With  the  history-making  All-Crop 
Harvester  .  .  .  YOUR  farm  can 
realize  the  advantages  of  a  one-man 
harvest.  Without  extra  help,  you 
can  cut  and  thresh,  in  one  low-cost 
operation,  all  your  small  grains, 
seeds  and  beans  —  much  easier  and 
quicker,  and  at  far  lower  cost  than 
ever  before.  The  All-Crop  Harvester 
is  operated  by  any  good  2-plow 
tractor  with  power  take-off.  Saves 
down  and  tangled  crops  —  after 
binders  and  other  combines  fail. 


It  pays  to  fix  up  your  farm  with 
concrete.  Concrete  is  sanitary 
and  fireproof,  termite-proof, 
makes  your  work  easier,  lasts 
a  lifetime,  increases  returns. 

What  do  you  need  on  your 
farm?  New  steps,  sidewalks,  a 
cellar  floor  ...  a  sanitary  milk 


Big  capacity  —  5-foot  cylinder,  and 
separating  area  equal  to  10-foot 
combines.  Higher  speeds.  Rubber¬ 
faced  cylinder  bars  and  stripper 
plates  prevent  cracking  of  beans  or 
grains.  Straw,  unbroken,  can  be 
saved.  Easily  adjusted  for  variety 
of  crops.  Rubber  tires  and  light 
weight  —  goes  into  field  sooner  after 
rain.  Goes  through  gates.  Im¬ 
proved  quality  of  grain  —  threshed 
from  standing  crop.  Send  coupon 
today  for  FREE  catalog. 


house  .  .  .  new  approaches, 
floors  and  mangers  in  the  barn  ? 

You  can  do  it  yourself— or 
ask  a  local  concrete  builder 
for  an  estimate.  Let  us  help. 
Check  list  for  free  plans  and 
suggestions,  paste  on  post 
card  and  mail. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K2e-l6,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M2e-l6,  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Name . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No . . . 

City . State . 

□  Floors  □  Foundations  □  Basement  Walls  □  Paved  Yards  □  Tanks  □  Troughs 

□  Sidewalks  □  Permanent  Repairs  □  Milk  Houses  □  Milk  Cooling  Tanks  □  Feeding 
Floors  □  Poultry  Houses  □  Septic  Tanks  □  Making  Concrete 


ALLIS-  CHALMERS 

•  TRACTOR  DIVISION— MILWAUKEE.  U.S.  A. 

ALLIS-CH  ALMERS  MFG.  CO. 
cAvv’  •  Dept. 10,  Tractor  Division 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Gentlemen:  Send  FREE  catalogs  on 
items  checked.  I  farm _ acres. 


It's  done  for  keeps  when  you  do  it  with 

CONCRETE 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advei’tisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Tricks  in  the  Trade 

FARM  relief  of  one  vintage  or  another  has  been  in 
national  politics  for  15  years.  It  has  been  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  political  platforms,  in  the  press  and  on 
the  air.  During  the  past  live  or  six  years  more  than 
$2,000,000,000  of  public  money  lias  been  directly 
poured  into  it.  The  billions  that  it  has  cost  farmers 
and  the  nation  indirectly  would  be  staggering  if  the 
amount  could  be  fairly  estimated. 

There  is  nothing  secret  or  mysterious  about  farm 
economy.  The  business  is  done  on  the  open  under 
the  eye  of  the  community.  Neither  the  land  nor  its 
products  can  be  hidden.  Poverty  or  prosperity,  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure,  are  matters  of  public  observation. 
As  it  is  with  the  individual  farm,  so  it  is  with  the 
community,  the  State  and  the  nation. 

The  concensus  of  all  minds  is  that  the  farmer  is  a 
success  in  production.  In  fact  his  critics  allege  that 
the  surplus  he  produces  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  mis¬ 
fortune.  The  millions  of  the  hungry  and  cold  are 
over-looked  by  this  philosophy,  but  that  is  another 
story.  The  farmer  produces  more  than  95  per  cent 
of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  in  raw  materials.  It  is 
his  when  it  comes  from  the  ground,  and  yet  he  is  not 
wealthy.  On  the  contrary  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  charlatans  dramatize  his  plight 
on  the  political  stage. 

The  farmers  troubles  start  where  production  ends 
and  marketing  begins.  When  he  gives  up  ownership 
or  title  to  the  wealth  he  produced  he  accepts  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  other  wealth  in  exchange.  The  receipt  is 
called  money.  Its  unit  is  called  a  dollar. 

Industry  takes  the  farmers’  wealth,  processes  some 
of  it,  eats  it,  wears  it,  shelters  itself  with  it,  and 
gives  some  of  it  to  others  who  serve  and  entertain 
its  patrons.  Industry  and  its  patrons  create  gov¬ 
ernments  which  spend  money  lavishly  and  which 
legally  put  an  underlying  first  mortgage  on  every 
acre  of  farm  land  and  on  every  farm  home  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  farmer.  This  must 
be  paid  in  annual  installments  by  giving  up  some  of 
the  receipts  taken  in  exchange  for  farm  wealth. 

When  the  farmer  goes  back  to  industry  and  trade 
for  the  supplies  for  his  farm  and  home  and  family 
needs,  he  gives  up  his  receipts  (paper  dollars)  for 
them.  He  receives  back  the  old  products  of  the 
farm,  changed  and  modified  and  made  more  useful 
to  be  sure,  but  the  tradesman  fixed  the  number  of 
receipts  he  gave  the  farmer  for  the  raw  materials 
and  now  he  fixes  the  number  that  the  farmer  must 
give  back  in  exchange  for  his  supplies.  The  trades¬ 
man  fixes  the  price  and  terms  both  ways,  and  in  the 
process  the  farmer  gets  less  for  his  time  and  labor 
than  industry  and  trade  get  for  their  services. 

This  is  the  simple  process  in  our  system  of  farm 
distribution.  It  is  modified  by  many  complications, 
but  the  essentials  are  all  in  the  story.  In  produc¬ 
tion  the  farmer  has  worked  in  harmony  with  na¬ 
tural  laws  with  success ;  in  distribution  he  has  been 
tricked  by  man-made  laws  devised  to  cheat  him. 

Economic  success  gains  political  power.  Industry 
and  trade  are  strong  in  numbers  and  wealth.  They 
command  political  power.  The  politicians,  the  pro¬ 
moters  are  ever  ready  to  serve  them.  The  self-ap¬ 
pointed  farm  leaders  fall  easily  into  their  service. 
Witness  the  number  of  farm  organizations  that  fall 
into  their  hands ! 

Does  any  reasonable  person  believe  that  the  na¬ 
tional  government  could  not  find  a  way  to  correct 
the  abuses  in  the  farm  system  of  marketing  in  all 
the  time  and  talk  and  money  devoted  to  it?  One- 
ten  of  the  time  and  talk  used  to  confuse  and  mislead 
the  farmer  would  correct  the  whole  system,  and  put 
the  farmer  beyond  the  need  of  relief. 


ONE  of  our  friends  who  has  a  poultry  farm  about 
30  miles  north  of  this  city  says  he  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  Winter  sports — successive  snowfalls  have 
left  a  covering  about  three  feet  deep,  and  his  chief 
problem  is  shoveling  out  a  300-foot  driveway  so  that 
he  can  reach  the  main  road,  which  is  kept  plowed. 
The  drive  drifts  full  again,  and  some  days,  after 
making  deliveries,  he  has  to  dig  out  a  hole  for  the 
car  near  the  gate,  and  leave  it  there  over  night, 
loading  up  from  a  sled  the  next  day.  Meanwhile 
the  hens  are  doing  surprisingly  well,  in  spite  of  the 
Winter.  We  think  many  of  our  readers  could  tell 
strange  tales  of  transportation  difficulties,  where 
they  make  regular  deliveries  to  retail  customers. 
However,  the  farmer  or  poultryman  who  has  sur¬ 
mounted  these  difficulties,  and  kept  his  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  supplied,  should  be  building  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  of  good  will  to  carry  him  through  the  coming 
season. 

* 

THE  New  Jersey  State  Grange  held  a  spelling 
contest  during  Agricultural  Week  at  Trenton. 
Michael  Olaskiewicz,  13,  of  Ringoes,  Hunterdon 
County,  spelled  down  92  other  contestants  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  won  this  seventh  annual 
Grange  Spelling  Bee. 

After  two  and  a  half  hours  of  spelling  there  re¬ 
mained  five  contestants.  Of  these,  Beatrice  Rush,  12, 
of  Phillipsburg,  took  second  prize  in  the  bee,  having 
misspelled  the  word  “tranquillity.”  The  third  prize 
was  awarded  to  Marie  Ammon.  12,  of  Oakhurst,  who 
stepped  down  after  having  misspelled  the  word  “ag¬ 
gravate.”  Fourth  place  was  taken  by  Robert  Min- 
teer,  12,  of  Jobstown,  who  misspelled  the  word 
“sleight.” 

David  H.  Agans,  of  Three  Bridges,  Master  of  the 
State  Grange,  presented  the  prizes  to  the  winners. 
First  prize  was  a  gold  medal  and  $10 ;  the  second,  a 
silver  medal  and  $5;  the  third,  a  bronze  medal  and 
$2.50;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  prizes,  medals.  Miss 
Helen  II.  Berger,  of  Ringoes,  lecturer  of  the  Ringoes 
Grange  No.  12,  which  was  represented  by  the  winner, 
was  awarded  a  banner  for  the  local  Grange  hall  by 
William  B.  Duryee,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

* 

A  TEN- WEEKS  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  property  owners  wishing  to  maintain  their 
shade  trees  in  a  healthy  state  of  growth  is  being 
offered  by  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture, 
Rutgers  University.  The  course,  said  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  offered  in  this  country,  will  include 
lectures  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  shade 
trees,  relation  of  soils  to  shade  tree  growth,  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  insect  and  tree  disease  control,  pruning,  dress¬ 
ing  wounds,  bracing  and  cabling,  and  sprays  and 
spray  equipment.  It  will  be  open  to  the  public,  the 
only  fee  being  $2  to  cover  the  cost  of  copies  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  be  presented. 

* 

THE  preliminary  report  of  the  1935  farm  census 
for  Pennsylvania  has  just  been  completed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  A  change  of  less 
than  1  per  cent  in  crop  land  harvested  in  1934,  as 
compared  with  1929,  indicates  the  stability  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Quaker  State.  In  actual  figures, 
6,632.941  acres  were  harvested  in  1934,  as  against 
6.587,707  in  1929,  an  increase  of  45,234  acres. 

There  have  been  increases  of  87,000  acres  in  corn, 
36,000  in  barley  and  32,000  in  Irish  potatoes.  On  the 
other  hand,  wheat  acreage  dropped  41,000,  tobacco 
22,000  and  hay  81.000. 

The  livestock  inventory,  as  of  January  1,  1935, 
records  an  increase  of  181,522  in  the  number  of  cat¬ 
tle  over  the  five-year  period.  Of  this  gain,  143,000 
has  been  in  the  number  of  cows. 

There  are  18,865  more  farms  in  Pennsylvania  than 
there  were  five  years  ago.  It  is  significant  that 
11,500  of  these  new  farms  are  fully  operated  by 
their  owners. 

* 

WOOL  is  one  of  the  market  features  quite  satis¬ 
factory  to  producers.  Mills  have  continued 
active  and  the  world  supply  of  wool  is  rather  light. 
Trade  in  the  wool  centers,  mainly  Boston,  has  been 
good  and  prices  were  still  going  up  in  January.  The 
wool  market  was  expected  to  continue  near  the  cur¬ 
rent  level  for  several  months  at  least.  Holdings 
in  this  country  are  the  lightest  in  years  and  im¬ 
porters  will  need  to  compete  with  active  demand  in 
foreign  markets  for  a  worldwide  supply  about  12 
per  cent  less  than  last  season. 


February  29,  1936 
EADING  of  the  misery  and  deprivation  follow¬ 
ing  heavy  snow  and  intense  cold,  we  wonder 
once  more  whether  the  old-time  country  cellar  and 
pantry  are  now  things  of  the  past.  Even  Nantucket 
was  reported  at  one  time  this  season  to  be  short  of 
food,  while  in  the  prairie  States  the  lack  of  food 
and  fuel  brought  whole  communities  to  a  hare  sub¬ 
sistence  level.  Yet  within  the  memory  of  persons 
still  with  us  farm  homes,  over  a  wide  area  of  our 
country,  were  so  well  supplied  with  food  that  it  was 
not  until  Spring  that  “pinch  time”  began,  while  the 
huge  woodpile,  close  to  the  house,  would  carry  them 
through  the  cold  months.  Even  before  the  modern 
conveniences  for  canning,  stored  root  crops,  dried 
fruits,  stone  crocks  of  pickles  and  fruits,  and  an 
ample  stock  of  preserved  meats,  together  with  home¬ 
grown  meal  or  flour,  insured  the  family  against 
starvation.  A  farm  family  without  at  least  a 
month's  supply  of  food  ahead  would  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  shiftless  and  improvident.  We  have 
grown  so  accustomed  to  plowed  highways  and  ac¬ 
cessible  food  that  we  forget  nature  is  still  unchang¬ 
ing  and  inexorable.  There  is  still  room  for  rugged 
individualism— especially  in  laying  in  a  Winter  food 
supply. 

* 

HE  extremely  low  temperatures  of  the  past  few 
weeks  presents  a  situation  that  demands  a  care¬ 
ful  survey  of  all  orchards,  tree  by  tree,  to  determine 
what  injury  if  any  has  been  done  by  the  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  Where  this  injury  is  manifested,  first 
by  vertical  cracks  in  the  trunks  extending  up  into 
the  lower  crotches  of  the  tree,  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  advises  that  these  cracks  be  sealed  with 
brush  grafting  wax  or  some  suitable  wound  dressing 
as  soon  as  the  work  can  he  done  to  avoid  further 
injury.  Where  Winter  injury  takes  the  form  of  a 
cleavage  of  bark  and  wood,  and  it  is  discovered  in 
time,  the  bark  can  be  nailed  fast  to  prevent  further 
separation.  The  crevices  leading  into  this  type  of 
injury  ought  to  be  disinfected  and  covered  with 
some  sort  of  protective  coating  to  facilitate  healing. 
Another  type  of  Winter  injury  to  look  for  at  this 
season  is  crotch  splitting.  Occasionally,  the  split¬ 
ting  at  a  crotch  will  be  serious  enough  to  warrant 
bolting  or  bracing.  The  extent  of  the  damage  to 
small  t\\  igs  may  not  be  apparent  now  and,  in  any 
event,  this  sort  of  injury  does  not  demand  tbe 
piompt  attention  required  in  the  case  of  trunk  or 
crotch  injury. 

* 

A  STILL  further  result  of  this  cold  weather  has 
seen  the  abrupt  drop  in  sales  volume  of  eggs 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  egg  prices.  South  Jer¬ 
sey  auctions  report  volume  decreases  of  IS  per  cent, 
and  price  rises  of  2%  cents  for  fancy  extras. 

* 

THE  production  of  baby  chicks  by  commercial 
hatcheries  in  January,  1936,  showed  a  very  large 
increase  over  the  production  of  January,  1935,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Reports  from  a  group  of  388  plants  in¬ 
dicated  an  increase  of  45.8  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  salable  chicks  hatched,  and  49.4  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  eggs  set.  Advance  orders  as  of  February 
1,  for  February  or  later  delivery,  were  54.4  per 
cent  larger  than  on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier’. 
With  the  exception  of  1930,  the  commercial  output 
oi  baby  chicks  in  January  was  the  largest  for  that 
month  for  any  year  of  which  the  Bureau  has  any 
record. 


Brevities 

We  are  likely  to  hear  of  many  flooded  cellars  when 
the  snow  goes.  It  is  always  prudent  to  remove  heavy 
drifts  from  the  vicinity  of  foundation  walls. 

Leeds.  England,  reports  that  poultry  dealers  are 
using  lipstick  to  paint  the  faded  combs  of  old  hens  so 
that  they  can  be  sold  for  pullets.  Racketeering  has  cer¬ 
tainly  taken  the  place  of  the  once  world  famous 
pirateenng. 

Because  political  office  seekers  in  early  Rome  wore 
white  linen  togas  made  from  Egyptian  flax,  office  seek¬ 
ers  today  are  called  candidates.  The  Latin  word  for 
white  was  Candidas.  So  office  seekers  were  called  can¬ 
didates,  that  is,  wearers  of  white  linen. 

Some  of  the  New  York  shops  specializing  in  sports 
apparel  have  been  giving  skiing  lessons  on  a  carpet  of 
pine  needles.  When  they  get  to  some  of  the  mountain 
jumps,  however,  tbe  timid  amateur  will  feel  that  these 
lessons  ought  to  have  included  a  descent  from  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Building. 

Everyone  who  grows  that  noble  tulip,  Clara  Butt, 
will  learn  with  regret  that  Dame  Clara  Butt  herself 
recently  passed  away.  She  was  famous  as  a  concert 
singer  all  over  the  world,  and  was  made  a  Dame  of  tbe 
Order  of  the  British  Empire,  not  only  for  her  musical 
attainments,  but  also  for  philanthropic  and  humani¬ 
tarian  efforts. 
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The  Cow  in  Albany 

LAST  week  political  milk  flowed  in  to  the  Capitol 
at  Albany  from  many  points  of  the  compass. 
Milk  problems  were  discussed  in  pairs,  in  three¬ 
somes,  in  foursomes  and  in  large  groups.  Milk  was 
talked  from  many  view  points,  but  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  dominating  consideration  was  the  political 
fortunes  of  men  and  parties. 

Kindly  men,  good  fellows  in  their  instincts  and 
sympathies,  readily  admit  that  the  milk  producer  is 
getting  a  raw  deal ;  but  this  year  a  Governor  and  a 
President  are  to  be  elected,  and  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  are  at  stake.  Party  strategy  must 
be  considered.  Milk  monopolies  can  be  relied  on 
for  liberal  contributions  and  money  is  a  necessity  in 
a  political  campaign.  Of  course,  the  contributions 
come  out  of  the  milk  cans,  but  party  strategy  is 
made  at  the  top  and  the  man  in  the  ranks  cannot 
wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  if  he  has  any  ambition 
to  get  anywhere  in  Albany. 

Up  to  20  years  ago  the  milk  business  was  a  simple 
affair  compared  with  today.  Up  to  that  time  farm¬ 
ers  individually  or  in  small  isolated  groups  con¬ 
tracted  directly  with  the  dealer  for  the  sale  of  milk. 
For  the  most  part  the  dealers  then  as  now  fiixed  the 
price,  but  just  20  years  ago  in  1916,  dairymen  were 
able  to  put  up  a  fight  against  low  prices  and  won. 
Since  then  the  dealers  have  jockeyed  them  into 
groups,  and  in  many  cases  made  them  unconscious 
parties  to  a  monopoly  which  destroyed  their  freedom 
of  action  and  binds  them  to  a  combination  delib¬ 
erately  designed  to  exploit  them. 

The  monopoly  pushed  its  advantage  so  far  three 
years  ago,  the  State  was  forced  to  step  in  to  save 
the  industry  from  total  collapse.  It  helped  a  little 
for  a  while  but  the  monopoly  today  is  more  strongly 
intrenched  than  before,  and  partisan  groups  go  down 
to  Albany  and  tell  the  Legislators  that  farmers  want 
the  system  continued. 

In  consequence  the  whole  situation  is  confused  and 
uncertain.  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  the  complications 
and  strategy  and  intrigue,  if  dairy  farmers  could 
drop  the  group  formations  into  which  they  were  un¬ 
wittingly  and  unconsciously  led,  and  forget  party 
loyalty,  they  could  regain  control  of  their  milk  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  first  of  April,  hold  it  and  perman¬ 
ently  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  dairy  industry. 
They  have  many  friends  who  would  help  but  to 
succeed  they  must  restore  the  1916  unity  among 
themselves. 


Milk  Control  Faults 

A  DAIRY  leader  and  proponent  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Control  Law  asks  us  to  refrain  from 
criticisism  of  the  control  law,  to  support  it  and  help 
to  “amend  its  faults.”  This  is  the  first  intimation 
that  any  sponser  of  the  control  law  would  admit 
that  it  had  any  faults. 

Despite  the  fact  that  political  control  of  piices 
and  industry  has  always  failed,  in  196.!  milk  prices 
were  controlled  indirectly  under  a  State  law  and 
when  the  price  was  so  low  many  farmers  were 
threatened  with  ruin,  we  accepted  it  as  an  emerg¬ 
ency  measure,  with  the  understanding  that  when 
the  emergency  was  past,  we  would  insist  that  farm- 
ex's  be  given  a  system  to  enable  them  to  control  their 
own  business  as  the  only  way  they  could  be  sure  of 
fair  treatment. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  emergency  has  at 
least  another  year  to  run,  and  we  would  like  to 
know  what  corrections  in  the  law  its  proponents 
w’ould  consider  for  a  year's  renewal.  W  ill  they 
abandon  the  classified  prices  and  fix  the  price  of 
milk  before  it  leaves  the  farm?  Will  they  insist 
that  all  co-operatives  pay  their  producers  the  price 
fixed  by  the  State  for  other  dealers  to  pay?  Will 
they  insist  that  all  dealers,  whether  co-operatives  or 
otherwise,  acting  as  agents  or  trustees  of  producers, 
make  a  detailed  monthly  profit  and  loss  statement  to 
their  producers?  Will  they  provide  for  a  check  of 
weight,  fat  test  and  bacterial  count  so  that  farmers 
will  know  that  they  get  paid  for  what  they  deliver? 
Will  they  keep  political  and  dealer  control  out  of  it 
and  enforce  the  law  fairly  and  openly  alike  to  all? 
Will  they  repeal  the  provision  that  denies  a  farmer 
the  right  to  sell  his  own  milk  to  a  consumer? 

These  are  not  all  the  requirements  of  a  good  dairy 
sales  system,  hut  it  would  be  a  good  start  for  one 
year  in  the  right  direction.  If  the  friends  of  the 
control  law  refuse  to  accept  any  or  all  of  these  pro¬ 
visions,  will  they  state  which  ones  they  approve  and 
which  ones  they  oppose  and  why? 


The  Essence  of  Democracy 

I  differ  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  various 
matters,  however  I  believe  that  you  mean  to  be  fair.  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement 
you  made  in  your  editorial  of  February  8  under  the 
caption  “Pure  Democracy,”  in  which  is  this  statement: 
“We  can  change  the  Constitution  any  time  a  majority 
of  us  want  it  changed.” 

Now,  the  facts  are  that  the  Constitution  itself  states 
that  it  cannot  be  changed  or  amended  without  the 
ratification  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

The  facts  are  that  2  per  cent  of  the  votes  rightly 
placed  can  thwart  any  Constitutional  change  even 
though  every  member  of  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court  may  vote  with  the  98  per  cent. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  practically  every  law  we 
have  passed  that  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole 
or  any  major  part  of  the  people  was  done  only  after 
amending  this  instrument  of  which  so  many  stand  in 
awe. 

One  of  the  bloodiest  wars  of  modern  time  was  waged 
because  the  inspired  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
did  not  realize  that  human  slavery  was  incompatible 
with  Christian  civilization.  One-half  of  our  citizens 
were  disfranchised  for  more  than  a  century  because 
these  same  men  held  women  as  little  more  than  chatties. 

It  required  an  amendment  to  enact  the  graduated  in¬ 
come  tax,  which  is  certinly  in  line  with  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ings  that  “  the  strong  should  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
weak.”  G.  c.  C. 

Kansas. 

F  COURSE  we  know  that  consent  of  three- 
foui’ths  of  the  States  is  one  of  the  two  ways  by 
which  a  proposed  change  in  the  Constitution  can  be 
legalized,  but  our  friend  also  made  an  error  in  as¬ 
serting  it  cannot  be  changed  without  the  ratification 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  To  be  exact,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  also  provides  as  an  alternative  that  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  shall  become  a  valid  part  of  the 
Constitution  when  ratified  by  conventions  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

But  we  were  not  thinking  of  either  of  the  two 
legal  requirments.  What  we  had  in  mind  is  that 
our  States  as  well  as  the  nation  are  controlled  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  Fortunately  these 
changes  cannot  be  made  spontaneously  under  State 
or  national  emotions.  It  is  better  that  time  is  re- 
quired  so  that  hasty  errors  may  be  avoided  by  de¬ 
liberate  considerations. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  anticipated  and 
expressed  all  that  we  have  yet  lxeeded  or  said  about 
the  necessity  of  change  in  our  fundamental  law  to 
meet  changed  conditions.  We  have  more  to  fear 
from  a  hasty  and  emotional  change  in  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  has  given  us  more  freedom  and  liberty 
than  the  people  of  any  other  government  has  ever 
enjoyed  than  from  the  delay  necessary  to  a  de¬ 
liberate  procedure  in  making  a  change. 

Taken  by  itself  we  admit  the  error  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  referred  to  from  our  editorial,  but  we  yet  con¬ 
tend  that  the  vote  is  the  essence  of  our  government, 
and  when  a  majority  want  a  change  in  the  Consti- 
tixtion  they  can  make  the  change  through  demo¬ 
cratic  processes. 


Use  for  New  York  Grapes 

Twenty-five  years  ago  along  the  Hudson  here,  as  well 
as  up-State.  over  100.000  aci’es  of  the  finest  table  grapes 
in  the  world  were  under  cultivation.  Today  less  than 
10.000  acres  throughout  this  State  are  on  a  paying 
basis.  Unless  immediate  aid  is  extended,  we  might  as 
well  plow  up  our  vineyards,  allowing  that  land  to  revert 
to  forests,  with  ourselves  gracing  the  relief  rolls. 

And  this  alarming  situation  confronts  us  notwith¬ 
standing  there  are  500.000  aci’es  of  land  in  our  valleys 
and  hillsides  of  the  inland  lakes  with  suitable  climate 
and  adaptable  soil — as  the  best  wine  grapes  grow  on 
thin  soil,  remember. 

Thirty  years  ago  our  State  table  grapes  were  in  de¬ 
mand  at  a  profitable  figure,  and  from  300.000  to  500.- 
000  tons  brought  fancy  prices  to  our  growers.  Today 
the  table  grape  market  has  been  taken  over  by  Cali¬ 
fornia  (just  as  she  has  hurt  us  with  apples),  and  we 
produce  and  ship  less  than  100.000  tons.  Concords  for 
grape  juice  now  bring  from  $10  to  $20  per  ton,  costing 
from  $25  to  $40  to  grow.  At  that  distant  period,  also, 
our  State  wines  were  the  best  on  the  market  and  took 
all  kinds  of  fancy  ribbons  at  expositions  abroad.  It  is 
too  long  a  story  here  to  dwell  how  we  have  been  hurt 
by  the  California  grape-growers  as  well  as  western 
apple-raisers.  But  this  condition  of  affairs  can  be 
easily  remedied  by  placing  our  State  table  wines  in 
the  class  of  food  and  not  with  intoxicant  liquors,  and 
authorizing  the  manufacture  by  any  grower  and  sale 
in  any  place  where  foods  are  sold  without  restrictions. 
Both  Georgia  and  North  Carolina — both  dry  States,  re¬ 
member — have  recently  enacted  similar  legislation.  This 
will  increase  our  revenue.  And  doing  all  this  extra 
labor,  too,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  we  are  not  over¬ 
burdened  with  our  usual  farm  work,  homer  m.  green. 


Potato  Inspection  Nullified 

I  have  seen  the  folly  of  potato  inspection  as  carried 
out  at  present,  that  is,  inspection  only  at  the  growers’ 
end  of  the  market.  Plenty  of  incontroversial  evidence 
is  at  hand  that,  after  most  rigid  inspection  by  the  buy¬ 
ers  here,  and  most  careful  bagging  and  shipping,  upon 
reaching  market  the  potatoes  ax-e  again  mixed  (first  and 
seconds)  and  the  customers  are  given  to  understand 
that  the  potatoes  are  thus  received  as  the  fanner  dug 
them.  There  is  also  misbranding  by  dumping  Maine 
sacked  potatoes  into  Long  Island  and  P.  E.  I.  sacks. 

Thus  I  say  that  the  cost  of  the  grading  comes  out 
of  the  potato-raiser  and  after  all  the  State’s  efforts, 
through  the  County  Agents  activities  to  have  the  farmer 
produce  a  paying  and  a  No.  1  marketable  crop,  the 
dealers  nullify  their  effox-ts  in  that  direction. 

Buyers  accept  only  two  grades.  U.  S.  No.  1  and  Com¬ 
mercials,  which  ax*e  really  No.  2.  What  is  left  after 
there  are  graded  out  ai’e  called  “culls.”  These  the 
farmer  cannot  sell  and  feeds  out  to  his  stock. 

Aroostook  County,  Me.  A.  J.  brown. 


Farm  and  Home  Week 

SLIGHTLY  improved  conditions  were  forecast  for 
vegetable  growers  in  1936  in  the  various  Farm 
and  Home  Week  lectures.  The  market  for  canned 
vegetable  (in  the  field)  will  not  be  as  good 
as  for  fresh  vegetables.  It  will  take  at  least  two 
years  for  adjustment  following  the  relatively  high 
level  of  1935  production.  That  remains  a  very  high 
year  in  the  canning  records  of  green  peas,  sweet 
corn,  green  beans  and  tomatoes. 

The  Ball  Cage  on  the  Campus  attracted  a  good 
crowd.  Once  inside  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
sound.  Someone  was  chopping  wood,  and  chop¬ 
ping  mighty  fast,  too.  It  proved  to  be  Walter  Rey¬ 
nolds,  from  Dutchess  County,  who  was  defending 
his  unofficial  State  woodchopping  championship 
against  five  competitors.  He  won  again,  chopping 
through  a  beech  log  nine  and  six-tenths  inches  thick 
in  2S  seconds.  Men  from  12  counties  competed,  but 
only  six  reached  the  finals.  They  ’were :  Frank 
Barnett,  Onondaga  County,  time  44  seconds ;  Martin 
Dinwiddie,  Madison  County,  44  1-5  seconds;  Ed¬ 
ward  Westfall,  Schenectady  County,  1 :02  2-5  sec¬ 
onds  ;  Russel  Smith.  Chenango  County,  1 :21  2-5  sec¬ 
onds ;  Irving  Ameigh,  Watkins  Glen,  1:33  seconds. 

No  discussion  of  this  past  week  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  at  least  passing  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  They  ranged  from  reptiles  to  well-known 
works  of  art.  Improved  varieties  of  potatoes  that 
are  resistant  to  scab  and  other  diseases,  and  new 
bakers  for  New  York  were  shown ;  also  improved 
varieties  of  vegetables,  and  how  soil  samples  sent 
for  testing  are  handled. 

The  usual  run  of  beautiful  McIntosh  apples  were 
on  display  in  the  fruit  exhibit.  Also  almost  all  the 
varieties  well  known  in  the  State,  including  some 
new  seedlings,  among  which  are  Kendall  and  Ma- 
coun. 

In  the  plant  breeding  department  there  were  corn- 
hybrids,  double-cross  and  commercial  varieties :  Soy 
beans — varieties  best  adapted  for  grain,  hay  and 
silage  purposes :  recommended  varieties  of  oats  and 
barley :  and  cabbage  and  potatoes. 

Attendance  did  not  make  a  record  this  year,  but 
only  because  of  terrible  traveling  conditions,  and 
bad  weather.  However,  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  number  of  people  who  did  come  to  realize  what 
the  week  means  to  farmers  and  all  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  agriculture.  Over  7.300  persons  registered ; 
only  500  less  than  last  year :  and  an  increase  over 
the  year  before  of  about  350  people. 

P.  H.  Wessels,  working  on  soil  improvement  in 
Long  Island  at  Riverhead,  stated  in  a  lecture  that 
he  had  found  a  good  green  cover  crop  almost  as 
valuable  as  10  tons  of  manure  per  acre.  He  said 
that  the  price  of  nitrogen  has  been  declining  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  that  it  looks  now  as  though  the 
non-legumes  are  a  better  choice  than  the  legumes 
for  cover  crops.  As  exampels  of  good  non-legume 
crops  he  mentioned  barley ;  Pearl  millet,  which  is 
better  than  the  Japanese  variety;  Sudan  grass; 
sorgum ;  and  rye  grass.  Among  the  poorer  ones  as 
far  as  total  dry  matter  is  concerned  ai*e  buckwheat 
and  sunflowers.  Among  the  better  legume  crops  ai*e 
Crimson  clover,  hairy  Winter  vetch  and  Austrian 
Winter  peas.  x.  d. 

More  January  Milk  Prices 

These  prices  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in 
our  last  issue.  They  are  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5 
per  cent  milk  in  the  201 -210-mile  zone  for  January : 


Boonville  Farms  Co-op.,  Inc . $1.97 

Brescia  Milk  Co..  Inc .  2.17 

Conesus  Milk  Producers'  Assn.,  Inc .  1.915 


Albany  County,  New  York  Notes 

The  snow  stonn  that  reached  this  section  January 
19  was  the  most  severe  we  have  experienced  in  years. 
However,  thex’e  was  little  subzero  temperature,  the 
mercury  ranging  from  two  below  to  10  or  12  above,  with 
strong  west  winds.  The  Catskill  Mountains,  usually  a 
deep  blue  in  color  and  plainly  visible  in  cold  weather, 
were  obscured  by  a  thick  white  haze  for  several  days. 
The  main  roads  were  opened  with  town  and  county 
plows,  but  were  filled  in  again  by  Wednesday  morning. 
All  schools  were  closed  for  two  days  as  no  side  roads 
were  opened.  Throughout  the  countryside  many  back 
roads  are  now  being  opened  with  old-fashioned  man¬ 
power  and  shovels  as  the  snow  plows  broke  down  in 
the  crusted  snow  drifts  and  could  not  be  readily  re¬ 
paired.  The  ice  harvest  has  furnished  employment  for 
a  number  of  men  since  before  Christmas.  It  is  20  to 
21  inches  thick  and  the  second  cutting  16  inches.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  have  been  drawn  from  ponds  and  stored 
in  ice-houses. 

A  lone  starling  was  obsexwed  fluttering  from  the  bar- 
berry  hedge  where  he  had  taken  his  morning  meal  from 
the  scarlet  berries  that  formed  a  colorful  line  through 
the  deep  white  snow  in  front  of  our  home.  Later  in  the 
day  the  food  put  out  for  the  birds  was  gi’eedily  eaten. 
Starlings,  blue  jays,  chipping  sparrows,  chickadees  and 
a  lone  spari’ow  were  noted. 

Apples  have  not  been  any  too  plentiful  and  prices 
moderate.  McIntosh.  Delicious,  R.  I.  Greenings  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  bushel :  Irish  potatoes  now  $1.80  per 
bushel ;  at  the  store,  fresh  beef  25c  per  pound ;  strained 
honey,  five-pound  pail  50  to  75c;  butter  40  to  43c  per 
pound ;  eggs  23c  a  tlozen.  a.  e.  m  . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


N.  Y.  Guernsey  Breeders ?  Annual  Meeting 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


The  New  York  State  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Co-Operative,  Inc.,  held  their  fourth 
annual  meeting  at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  January  31.  The 
weather  was  probably  the  most  inclem¬ 
ent  that  has  been  experienced  at  any  an¬ 
nual  meeting  for  several  years ;  yet  the 
attendance  was  remakable.  Approximate¬ 
ly  125  Guernsey  breeders  attended  the 
meeting.  There  was  an  enthusiasm  and 
interest  that  reflects  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  not  only  in  business  conditions  but 
the  stimulation  of  improvement  within 
the  Guernsey  circles  as  well  as  in  milk 
marketing  organizations. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Henry  M.  Brown  of  Utica,  at 
10 :30.  With  a  few  preliminary  remarks, 
Mr.  Brown  characterized  the  year  1935 
as  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishment 
and  most  outstanding  work  of  any  year 
the  Association  has  experienced,  in  all  of 
its  major  departments  and  particularly 
with  its  milk  marketing  program. 

The  usual  formal  procedure  of  the  read¬ 
ing  of  minutes  and  officers’  reports 
brought  out,  in  general,  the  following 
facts : 

The  Business  Manager’s  report  of  the 
organization  for  the  year  covered  every 
department  in  detail,  in  a  comparative 
anlaysis  form.  All  records  were  based  on 
figures  under  the  monthly  supervision  of 
B.  J.  Beckwith,  Certified  Public  Account¬ 
ant,  whose  report  was  also  included. 

The  report  was  based  on  two  phases 
of  operation,  namely,  pool  funds  and  op¬ 
erations,  and  the  management  and  pro¬ 
motion  activities.  It  showed  that  the 
pool  gross  receipts  for  the  six  markets 
wei-e  $540,887.32.  The  Producer-Dis¬ 
tributor  sales  volume,  figured  at  Milk 
Control  Board  prices,  amounted  to  $118,- 
296.03.  This,  added  to  the  pool  value, 
gives  a  gross  volume  of  $659,1S3.34 — an 
inci-ease  of  36.14  per  cent  over  1934. 

Membership  showed  an  increase  of 
24.29  per  cent  over  1934,  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  State  organization.  Of 
the  total  State  membership,  70.81  per 
cent  ai-e  selling  their  milk  through  the 
Association  as  Golden  Guernsey.  This, 
again,  is  the  highest  figure  ever  obtained. 

The  cattle  sales  activities,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  our  Assist¬ 
ant  Manager  “Prof.”  Duck,  showed  one 
of  the  best  years  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Association.  The  total  volume  of 
sales,  of  course,  did  not  equal  the  boom 
year  of  1928 ;  yet  it  was  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  over  last  yeai\  Some  77  purebred 
animals  were  sold,  15  of  which  were 
heifer  calves  and  nine  bull  calves.  Still 
the  average  was  $205.77,  the  high  price 
paid  for  a  proven  bull  being  $2,500. 

As  for  the  extension  work,  the  majority 
of  this  was  likewise  under  “Profs”  su¬ 
pervision.  He  traveled  some  18,139  miles, 
making  719  herd  visits,  attending  51 
meetings  and  giving  four  radio  talks. 

The  Model  Dairy  activities  at  the  N. 
Y.  State  Fair  furnished  a  satisfactory 
and  profitable  outlet  this  year  as  in  the 
past,  for  the  milk  produced  by  the  Guern¬ 
seys  on  exhibit  at  the  Fail'.  In  spite  of 
unseasonably  cold  weather  and  several 
bad  rainy  days,  the  milk  sales  were  sat- 
isfactoi-y  for  this  activity. 

There  was  a  total  increase  in  the  sales 
of  Golden  Guernsey  milk  under  the  Trade 
Mark  of  34.07  per  cent.  The  pool  mar¬ 
kets  increase  was  55.5  per  cent,  while  the 
Producer-Distributor  sales  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.56  per  cent.  The  Syracuse 
market  led  with  an  icrease  of  132.5  per 
cent ;  Rochester  was  second,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  110.31  per  cent ;  Buffalo  in¬ 
creased  66.66  per  cent;  Utica,  23.4  per 
cent ;  and  Eastern  District  showed  13.47 
per  cent. 

A  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  is  on  file 
in  the  Association  office  and  may  be 
studied  by  any  member  who  may  care  to 
do  so. 

Gage  E.  Tarbell,  owner  of  Tax-bell 
Farms  at  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y.,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  audience  relative  to  basic 
economic  principles  in  a  stirring  extem¬ 
poraneous  speech  which  literally  held 
the  group  spell-bound  not  only  by  the 
clarity  and  forcefulness  of  the  discussion 
but  by  Mr.  Tarbell’s  own  magnetic,  pleas¬ 
ing  and  compelling  personality  and  man¬ 


ner  of  delivery.  It  is  to  be  regi-etted  that 
his  talk  could  not  have  been  taken  ver¬ 
batim  and  published  here  for  all  to  i-ead. 

Following  Mr.  Tarbell’s  talk,  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  adjourned  for  lunelieoix. 

The  group  i-e-convened  for  the  aftei-- 
noon  session  at  approximately  2  o'clock. 
Mi-.  Brown  stated  he  was  very  sorry  to 
disappoint  the  assemblage  by  having  to 
announce  that  due  to  illness  Commis¬ 
sioner  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
an  ex-px-esident  of  the  association,  would 
not  be  able  to  be  present  to  speak. 

For  the  first  feature  of  the  afternoon, 


Mr.  Brown  called  on  AY.  B.  Jones,  Chair- 
man  of  the  Cup  Committee,  to  award  the 
silver  trophies  to  the  owners  of  the  cows 
that  exceeded  their  butterfat  require¬ 
ments  by  the  lai-gest  percentage  in  the 
various  divisions  for  the  year  1934.  Air. 
Jones  officiated  in  this  capacity  as  he  has 
done  since  the  beginning  of  the  cup 
awards,  in  his  usual  jovial  and  pleasing 
manner. 

In  the  single  letter  classes,  the  first  and 
grand  championship  award  went  to  Val¬ 
or's  Faithful  364627.  owned  by  the  .T.  C. 
Penny-Gwinn  Corp.,  at  Emmadine  Farm, 
Hopewell  Junction,  X.  Y.,  that  produced 
14,084.6  pounds  of  milk,  755.2  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  Class  F,  thereby  exceeding 
her  butterfat  requirements  by  141.66  per 
cent ;  the  second  went  to  Alaple  Lane 


Alonarch’s  Fashion  341461,  from  the  herd 
of  A.  H.  Chambers  at  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
with  a  Class  G  record  of  11.826.3  pounds 
of  milk,  726.5  pounds  of  butterfat  which 
was  139.68  per  cent  in  excess  of  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  third  prize  was  presented 
to  Hari-y  Bailey  of  Beechfords  Farm, 
Mount  Tremper,  N.  Y.,  for  the  Class  C 
record  of  his  cow  Beechfords  Golden 
Glow  283490  that  produced  14,768.9 
pounds  of  milk,  808.4  pounds  of  butter¬ 


fat  axid  exceeded  her  requirements  by 
121.05  per  cent. 

For  the  double  letter  classes,  Reserva¬ 
tion  Alarjory,  owned  by  Di*.  C.  F.  Alignin 
at  Castile,  N.  Yr.,  took  the  first  place  by 
virtue  of  her  BB  record,  making  17,299.6 
pounds  milk,  893.4  pound  of  butterfat  and 
exceeded  the  requirements  by  131.09  per 
cent ;  the  second  went  to  Ahxloi-’s  Geral¬ 
dine  317306  from  the  herd  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  that  made 
16,342.2  pounds  milk,  702.3  pounds  of 
butterfat  in  Class  DI) — 100.19  per  cent 
in  excess  of  requirements;  third  place 
was  taken  by  Beechford’s  Nina  358394, 


owned  by  Harry  Bailey,  that  made  10,- 
413.8  pounds  of  milk,  567.4  pounds  of 
butterfat,  which  was  83.32  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  requirements  for  Class  FF. 

The  first  in  the  triple  letter  classes 
went  to  Aloorland  Dairymaid  326369  in 
the  O.  II.  Cheney  herd  at  Patterson,  N. 
Y.,  by  virtue  of  her  EEE  record  of  9,- 
150.6  pounds  milk,  522.3  pounds  butter¬ 
fat,  whei-eby  she  exceeded  the  require¬ 
ments  by  78.93  per  cent ;  the  second 
award  was  made  to  Tarbell  Farms  Ultra 
Ursina  329599,  owned  by  G.  E.  Tarbell 
of  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y.,  for  her  record 
in  FFF  in  which  she  made  9.564  pounds 
of  milk,  475.5  pounds  of  fat  and  exceeded 
the  requirements  by  75.46  per  cent;  and 
the  third  place  was  taken  by  Stadacona 
Daybreak  331819,  owned  by  Aliss  Eliza¬ 


beth  Douglas  of  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y.,  that 
produced  9,688.5  pounds  of  milk,  543.1 
pounds  of  fat  in  Class  GGG,  thereby  go¬ 
ing  70.46  per  cent  beyond  her  required 
fat  production. 

Thei-e  were  three  additional  trophies 
given  this  year  to  the  high  butterfat  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
classes,  a  comparatively  new  division  in 
the  Advanced  Register.  The  honors  in 
this  new  classification  were  carried  off 


first,  by  Bell  m  a  tlx  Lena  330753,  owned 
by  Earl  I).  Crocker,  Sennett,  N.  Y.,  by 
her  producing  11,796.6  pounds  of  milk, 
551.5  pounds  of  butterfat  in  Class  EHI — . 
91.99  per  cent  in  excess  of  her  require¬ 
ments  ;  second,  by  Alai-iflor  of  Riverview 
329585,  from  the  herd  of  Herbert  H. 
Crumb  at  Oxford,  X.  Y.,  that  made  9,- 
853.1  pounds  of  milk,  4S9.1  pounds  of 
butterfat,  thus  exceeding  the  requirements 
of  Class  EHI  by  66.92  per  cent,  and  the 
third  place  was  taken  by  Rising  Sun's 
Gertrude  of  Applecot  209303,  owned  by 
Heatley  Green  of  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  and 
Detroit,  Alich.,  that  made  10,978.5  pounds 
of  milk,  525.2  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
Class  AIII  and  exceeded  her  requirements 
in  that  class  by  45.S8  per  cent. 

Following  the  awarding  of  the  tro¬ 
phies,  Air.  Brown  introduced  the  speaker 
of  the  afternoon,  R.  Lounsbury,  Alanag- 
ing  Editor  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders' 
Journal.  AYe  are  always  glad  to  hear 
“Link,”  not  alone  because  of  the  facts 
which  he  brings  out  but  because  of  the 
sincerity  of  pui-pose  and  loyalty  to  the 
breed  which  his  personality  radiates.  He 
first  bx-ought  greetings  from  All-.  Alusser, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present.  He  spoke 
words  of  real  commendation  for  the  work 
the  New  York  State  association  was  ac¬ 
complishing  in  the  interest  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  breed. 

lie  stated  that  the  Guernsey  breed  is 
foi-ging  ahead  as  it  has  continued  to  do 
even  through  the’  depression  years,  and 
mentioned  that  during  the  12  months  of 
1935  the  club  had  experienced  the  largest 
number  of  registration  in  its  history — 
over  10.000  more  than  in  1934.  He  like¬ 
wise  pointed  out  that  sales  of  purebred 
animals  during  the  12  months  has  in- 
creased  over  9,000  more  than  in  1934, 
which  was  almost  equal  to  the  years  of 
1928  and  3929.  the  “peak”  years;  that  at 
141  auction  sales  held  in  all  sections  of 
the  counti-y,  some  2.2S0  animals  averaged 
$222 — almost  a  100  per  cent  increase 
over  the  same  analysis  for  1934.  He 
stated  that  in  the  Advanced  Register  Di¬ 
vision  their  records  showed  that  there  are 
more  cows  on  test  at  the  present  time 
than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
breed.  He  particularly  mentioned  the 
popularity  and  importance  of  the  Daii-y 
Herd  Improvement  groups,  and  pointed 
out  that  iix  these  groups  and  the  regular 
A.  R.  groups  there  wei-e  a  combined  total 
of  167  more  breeders  with  1.500  more  ani- 
lxials  than  there  have  been  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time. 

He  mentioned  the  usual  anlaysis  of 
class  leaders  made  by  the  club  each  year 
and  stated  that  the  last  analysis  showed 
that  the  2,100  animals  tested  in  1935  had 
increased  the  breed  average  by  10  pounds 
of  milk,  .9  pound  of  butterfat. 

Of  all  this  accomplishment  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  breed,  Air.  Lounsbury  consid¬ 
ered  the  most  important  factor  that  of  the 
Golden  Guernsey  milk  work,  stating  that 
70  per  cent  of  all  sales  of  cattle  during 
the  past  three  years  came  as  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Golden  Guernsey  milk  pro¬ 
gram.  He  showed  the  growth  of  this  de¬ 
partment  by  mentioning  that  for  the  full 
year  of  1931  there  were  9,000,000  quarts 
marketed,  while  for  the  11  months  of 
1935  for  which  figures  were  available 
over  32, (XX), 000  quarts  had  been  marketed. 

Among  other  features  of  the  active 
work  of  the  club  mentioned  by  Air. 
Lounsbury  was  the  work  done  in  studying 
the  color  factor  of  milk  and  the  judging 
school  which  is  going  to  be  conducted 
this  year  in  the  hope  of  a  correlation  of 
uniform  types  in  the  minds  of  the  judges 
who  will  judge  at  the  major  fairs  through¬ 
out  the  countx-y. 

Following  Air.  Lounsbui-y’s  talk,  the 
two-reel  film  “Guei-nseys  Discover  Ant- 
ai-ctica”  was  shown  and  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  The  various  experiences  of  the 
three  Guernsey  cows  and  the  young  bull, 
and  their  feed,  care  and  management  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  trying  period,  all  wei-e  won¬ 
derfully  presented  in  pictorial  form  — 
truly  a  living  record  of  achievement 
which  is  not  only  of  interest  today  but 
will  remain  as  an  historical  review  of  the 
remarkable  accomplishments  of  Guernsey 
cattle  and  hardy  pioneering  men  under 
the  arduous  conditions. 


Guernsey  brood  matrons,  Emmadine  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.  Mixter 
Faithful  in  foreground  has  an  approximate  comparable  man  uge  of  70  years. 


When  deep  snows  made  roads  impassable  for  trades  and  horses,  B.  IF.  Murray, 
Campbell  Hall.  A.  I7.,  rigged  up  a  platform  on  the  bade  of  a  tractor  and  sent  his 
milk  through  without  difficulty.  Zeno  Widees  is  shown  heading  into  a  deep  drift. 
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Drying-off  Cow 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow  four  years  old 
which  is  due  to  freshen  April  16.  When 
should  this  cow  go  dry?  Will  this  cow 
be  any  better  after  she  freshens?  She 
is  now  giving  only  about  live  quqarts  of 
milk  daily.  c.  a. 

New  York. 

It  is  advisable  to  allow  every  cow  with 
calf  a  rest  period  of  six  weeks  before 
calving.  To  that  end,  the  “drying-off’  pro¬ 
cess  in  a  persistent  milker  should  start 
eight  weeks  prior  to  that  event.  If  milked 
right  up  to  the  time  of  calving  the  cow 
will  he  likely  to  give  much  less  milk  than 
normal,  or  may  fail  to  yield  milk.  The 
calf  from  a  cowT  that  is  in  good  condition 
at  calving  time,  will  also  show  good  re¬ 
sults  from  liberal  feeding  during  the  dry 
period  of  its  dam.  A  ration  of  legume 
hay,  some  silage  or  roots,  and  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats  and  linseed  meal,  is  excellent 
for  conditioning  dairy  cows.  Hominy 
feed,  or  barley  meal,  may  be  substituted 
for  the  corn  meal.  The  fattening  ration 
should  be  fed  liberally  for  a  period  of 
four  to  six  weeks,  and  up  to  within  10 
days  of  calving  time ;  then  the  corn  meal 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  mixture 
and  the  amount  reduced  to  four  or  live 
pounds  a  day.  Just  before  calving  time, 
a  light  ration,  that  keeps  the  bowels  mild¬ 
ly  relaxed  and  has  no  tendency  to  produce 
a  feverish  condition,  should  be  supplied. 
After  calving,  it  should  take  approximate¬ 
ly  three  weeks  to  get  a  cow  on  full  feed 
and  up  to  her  full  flow  of  milk. 

The  best  method  of  drying-off  a  cow 
with  which  we  are  familiar  is  as  follow’s : 
Start  drying  off  the  cow  eight  weeks  be¬ 
fore  she  is  due  to  freshen.  Milk  her 
once  a  day  for  two  or  three  days;  then 
once  in  three  milkings ;  then  once  in  four 
milkings.  Some  cows  dry-off  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  others.  If,  for  instances,  a  cow 
is  giving  15  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and 
one  milking  is  dropped,  she  will  perhaps 
gives  12  pounds  at  the  next  milking.  Then 
milk  once  a  day,  until  the  milk  yield  falls 
to  10  or  11  pounds  per  day ;  then  milking 
may  be  dropped  to  once  in  three  periods. 
This  should  dry  off  any  cow.  If  a  cowT 
is  known  to  be  a  very  persistent  milker, 
stop  her  grain,  and  in  Summer,  when 
grass  is  good,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  keep  the  cow  in  the  barn,  on  dry  feed. 

B.  H.  B. 


Hog  Cholera 

My  pig  got  sick  one  day  and  died  the 
next.  It  did  not  seem  to  be  in  pain.  After 
it  died  it  bled  at  the  nose  and  got  purple 
all  over  it  stomach.  It  didn’t  bleed  be¬ 
fore  it  died. 

Also,  last  Summer,  two  litters  lived 
until  they  were  one  week  old.  They  got 
so  they  couldn’t  walk  and  dirty  spots 
appeared  all  over  them.  At  the  end  of 
the  one  week,  every  one  was  dead.  M.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but 
what  your  hog,  and  very  likely  the  little 
pigs,  died  of  hog  cholera.  This  malig¬ 
nant  disease  annually  causes  great  losses 
in  herds  of  swine  that  are  kept  in  unsani- 
tary  condition  and  unvaccinated. 

There  is  no  successful  medicinal  treat¬ 
ment.  Prevention  succeeds.  It  consists 
of  vaccination  by  the  double  or  simul¬ 
taneous  method,  with  serum  and  virus,  to 
confer  lasting  or  acting  immunity ;  or  by 
single  vaccination,  with  serum  alone,  to 
confer  temporary  or  passive  immunity. 
The  first  method  is  preferable  in  all 
emergency  cases,  when  the  infection  is 
nearby  or  on  the  farm,  and  always  should 
be  applied  by  a  qualified  veterinarian, 
i'he  single  method  is  advisable  for  little 
Pigs,  for  sows  in  pigs  and  for  hogs  from 
a  non-infected  farm  that  are  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  fairs.  It  must  be  repeated  at 
intervals  of  six  weeks,  or  thereabout,  but 
simultaneous  vaccination  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated.  Great  care  must  also  be  taken 
to  avoid  infection  of  the  tissues  by  the 
use  of  non-sterilized  instruments,  or  by 
doing  the  vaccinating  without  cleansing 
the  skin  or  in  a  dirty  place.  Keep  gar¬ 
bage  fed  hogs  vaccinated.  Burn  carcasses. 
Keep  hogs  away  from  running  streams. 
Quarantine  new  hogs  and  those  returned 
from  fairs.  Do  not  let  hogs  sleep  under 
tbe  stables,  in  slack  bottoms  or  in  other 
dirty  places.  Maintain  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions.  Use  disinfectants  freely  in  hog- 
houses  and  lots,  B.  H.  B. 


Sheep  in  Orchards 

Have  you  any  data  in  connection  with 
raising  sheep  in  matured  orchards  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  the  grass  down  and  save  cut¬ 
ting  this?  If  this  is  done,  will  the  sheep 
have  enough  grazing  to  take  care  of  their 
needs,  or  if  it  is  necessary  to  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  feeding  in  some  other  manner? 

New  York.  a.  e.  f. 

To  pasture  sheep  in  mature  orchards  is 
a  common  practice  which  seems  generally 
satisfactory.  The  question  of  graining 
would  be  the  same  as  for  any  other  pas¬ 
ture  system.  It  would  vary  entirely  with 
the  kind  and  abundance  of  the  pasture  in 
question.  If  on  good  mixed  grass,  or 
Blue  grass,  and  pastured  not  over  seven 
head  per  acre,  such  pasture  will  usually 
keep  the  ewes  in  good  condition  until  pas¬ 
ture  starts  getting  short  in  late  Sum¬ 
mer  or  early  Fall. 

When  pasture  begins  to  get  short  it  is 
a  good  practice  to  grain  the  ewes  some 
so  that  they  have  been  gaining  about  one- 
quarter  pound  daily  for  some  three  weeks 
prior  to  turning  the  ram  with  them  on 
the  first  early  Fall  days.  Such  a  system 
is  known  as  flushing  and  tends  to  make 
the  ewes  settle  more  readily  and  be  more 
prolific.  Under  such  a  system  they  will 
drop  a  higher  percentage  of  twin  lambs, 
and  all  lambs  will  be  thriftier  and  larger, 
provided  the  ewes  in  lamb  are  properly 
fed  and  housed  during  the  Winter.  Keep 
approved  iodized  stock  salt  before  the 
ewes  at  all  times,  Summer  and  Winter. 

B.  W.  D. 


Excessive  Perspiration 

My  friend  has  a  bay  horse  which 
has  a  long  coat  and  sweats  terribly. 
One  day  recently  he  had  a  blanket  on  him 
during  his  rounds.  He  sweated  terribly. 
Some  say  the  horse  will  founder,  others 
say  get  pneumonia.  What  can  be  done 
and  what  disease  is  a  horse  most  apt  to 
get  in  this  condition,  pounder  or  pneu¬ 
monia?  A. 

New  York. 


Excessive  perspiration  can  be  due  to 
tuberculosis,  rheumatism,  kidney  disease, 
indigestion  and  many  other  causes.  It 
can  possibly  lead  to  either  of  the  diseases 
mentioned,  namely  pneumonia  and  found¬ 
er,  although  founder  is  most  often  caused 
by  gorging  with  feed.  Founder  is,  how¬ 
ever,  also  often  caused  by  drinking  cold 
water  when  hot  and  tired,  sudden  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  physic  ball  without  due 
preparation,  exposure  to  a  cold  rain,  an 
attack  of  colic,  or  prolonged  over-driving 
on  a  hard  road. 

In  the  case  in  question  we  should  ad¬ 
vise  as  follows :  Supply  plenty  of  pure 
drinking  water,  feed  a  light,  laxative  ra¬ 
tion  and  try  to  keep  elimination  as  active 
as  possible.  Give  two  to  four  ounces  of 
Glauber  or  Epsom  salts  in  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  daily  if  horse  is  constipated.  Also 
try  the  effect  of  administering  from  one- 
half  to  one  tablespoon  of  Fowler's  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  twice  a  day  for  10  days. 
Gradually  discontinue  the  medicine  when 
no  longer  needed,  taking  at  least  10  days 
to  the  process.  Repeat  the  treatment 
when  seen  to  be  necessary.  When  mild 
weather  comes,  clip  the  under  side  of  the 
belly.  B.  h.  b. 


j  SWINE _ j 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS  ! 


Chester-Yorkshire  Crossed 
Chester- Berkshire  Crossed 
Duroc- Poland  Crossed 


6,  8,  10,  12  weeks  old. 
Ship  2  or  more  at  $4, 
$4.50,  $5,  $6  each. 


Triple  treated  if  desired  to  prevent  cholera  and  pneu¬ 
monia,  50c  each.  Quotations  only  temporary.  We’re 
enough  to  supply  demand  last  Spring.  Buy  NOW  I 
Fresh  Boars:  $20,  $25.  $30.  $35.  Young  Boars.  2.  3,  4, 
6  mouths  old,  $6,  $6.50,  $7.  $7.50,  $8,  $9,  $10,  $12.  $15. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  c/o  Old  Battle  Ground,  Concord,  Mass. 


PIGS 


large  enough  to  eat,  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated,  crated. 
C.  O.  D.  or  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  If  not.  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory,  feed  and  return  express  collect.  Polands. 
Berks,  Duroes,  Hamps.  Chesters,  Boars,  barrows  or 
sows.  SUOATS  over  30  lbs.  $6,  over  40  lbs.  $7  each. 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write, 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  -  CHESWOLD.  Del. 


DRE6‘  <vWINF  dll  ages  for  sale.  F»  M,  Puttliig 

UROC  d  it  I II  L  ton  «L  Son,  Selplo  Center,  N.Y 


SHEEP 


700  BRED  EWES 

For  sale,  500  choice  large  black  faced  ewes,  year¬ 
lings  to  4  years  old.  Also  200  Michigan  Delaines. 

A.  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS,  South  Rockwood,  Mich. 
Telegraph  or  Telephone  Rockwood 


PLAN  YOUR  BARN  NOW! 


Don’t  let  next  winter  catch  you  unprepared. 
As  the  1934  drought  taught  farmers  to  con¬ 
serve  feed,  so  will  this  winter  cause  dairy 
farmers  to  build  better  barns — or  remodel 
old  ones — to  meet  next  winter’s  icy  blasts. 

A  Starline  planned  barn  will  combat 
coldest  weather  successfully;  will  keep  cows 
warmer  and  more  contented ;  will  keep  milk 
production  up  and  your  work  down. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  barn.  Let 
us  help  you.  In  fact,  we’ll  plan  your  barn, 
equip  it  with  Starline  Stalls,  Stan¬ 
chions  and  Water  Bowls.  Attrac- 


Send  forThis  PLAN  BOOK 

Send  today  for  free  Proved  Barn 
Plan  Book  and  complete  story  about 
amazing  Starline  Features. 


tive  finance  plan  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Starline’s  Plan  Department  has  been  help¬ 
ing  dairy  farmers  for  over  52  years.  This 
barn  planning  and  remodeling  service  is 
absolutely  free.  To  get  your  plans  under 
way,  fill  in  and  mail  attached  coupon  NOW ! 


n 


STARLINE  Inc.,  Dept.  36,  Albany,  N.Y. 

I  want  complete  free  information  AT  ONCE 
about  a  Starline  Winter-Proof  Barn  Plan  for 
my  place.  Also  send  me  your  free  Proved  Barn 
Plan  Book.  I  am  planning  to  □  Build  □  Re¬ 
model  □  Equip  my  barn.  I  have _ cows. 


Name. 


Address- 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address— 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAKIJELL  FARMS  -  Smitlxville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered! 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  i  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


A,  J.  McNAB  -  -  Sliekomeko.  New  York 


JERSEYS 


TEST  YOUR  JERSEYS 

Get  a  good  Jersey  bull  to  head  your  herd- 
Tlien  enter  your  herd  on  Herd  Test,  prove 
your  bull  and  get  published  records  on  all 
your  cows  at  small  expense.  Information  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324-R  West  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 


Either  sex,  4%  to  6  lbs.  I8o  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


Ferret*:  trained  hunters  and  rat  killers  $2;  each  or 
$3.50  pr.  Ship  C.O.D,  E.  L.  Hartman,  New  London,  O. 


ELFCTRIFIF.D  FENCES  —  reduce  ’costs  80*. 
Operates  on  battery  or  power  current.  30  days  trial. 

Write,  ONE-WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  B-29.  Whitewater.  WIs. 


HORSES 


middle™  horse  mart 

A.  W.  GREEN,  agent 
A  food  place  to  buy  or  sell  Quality 

Belgian  &  Percheron  Stallions 

OVER  SO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 
40  Milts  West  tf  MMnvilIt,  Pa.,  on  Rt  $7 


JA  C  iy  C  RAISE  MULES 
r\  IV  O  AND  GET  RICH 

21  Big  Black  Spanish  Jacks.  7  Breeding 
Jennys,  Arabian  and  Draft  Stallions. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
KREKLER’S  STOCK  FARM 
West  Flktou  (Preble  Co.)  Olilo 


p^rS  percheron  mares 

8  years  old.  wt.  »400  lbs.,  both  in  foal  to  “Clemenceau’ 
twice  champion  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  $GOO.  Yearling  filly’ 
dark  gray.  *125.  II.  II.  BELL  &  SONS,,  Mt.  Ephraim.  5.  J, 


FOR  SALE— Stallions  Percheron  and  Belgian,  different; 
ages.  Prices  reasonable.  Howard  V.  Gillogiy,  l’staskala.O. 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Charlton,  Iowa. 


DOGS 


Bull  Terrier  Puppies 

Great  vermin  destroyers  and  watch  dogs. 

EBGEBROOK  FARM  -  New  City,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY  FARM  RAISED  PUPPIES 

A.K.C.  Chows  and  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers:  Males 
$15.  Females  $10.  Scottish  Terriers  $20  &  $15.  Boston 
Terriers  (no  papers)  $10  &  $5. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  JEFFERSON,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  AIREDALE  PUPPIES 

Males  ...  $15  Females .  $10 

ADAM  SCHOFIELD  -  New  Ringgold,  Pa. 


Male  Cross-Bred  Collie  and 
Parents  grand  farm  dogs. 
Maida  G.  Putnam 


Police  pUpS 

Grafton,  Mass. 


3HFPHFRI)  PIIPPIF^  Also  ALL  WHITE  COLLIES. 

ontrnenu  rurnco  Priced  reasonable  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  FRED  HENTY  -  Coneaus,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Bull  Terriers  EeLFbi«TneSMWRd3x"axbIj. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nel“;!o 


GREAT  Dane  Puppies— Thoroughbred,  raised  out  of 
champion  Stock.  JOSEPH  PROZELI.EIt,  Mousey,  V. 


PEDIGREED  COCKER  PUPS-Also  Cockers  at 

*■  Stud.  GRETIA  FARR  -  Bristol,  Vt. 


iiiltiimiiiiiiiimiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiin 

Edmonds*  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

TBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W,  30thSt..  New  York 

iimuimiiiinininmininnmiiimmiiinnHniii>uiiniuuanini>iuinniumiituwimMiitt«»iMM»t«HMM> 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


To  End  Annoying 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving!  No  Cooking!  So  Easy! 


Here  is  the  famous  old  recipe  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  housewives  have  found  to  be  the 
most  dependable  means  of  breaking  up  win¬ 
ter  coughs.  It  takes  but  a  moment  to 
prepare,  and  costs  very  little,  but  it  posi¬ 
tively  has  no  equal  for  quick,  lasting  relief. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex.  Pour  this  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill 
the  bottle  with  granulated  sugar  syrup, 
made  with  2  cups  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water,  stirred  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking  needed — it's  so  easy  ! 
Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  better  rem¬ 
edy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made,  and  you 
get  four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It 
never  spoils  and  children  love  its  taste. 

This  simple  mixture  soothes  the  irritated 
throat  membranes  with  surprising  ease.  It 
loosens  the  phlegm  and  eases  the  soreness 
in  a  way  that  is  really  astonishing. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  effect  in  stop¬ 
ping  coughs  quickly.  Money  refunded  if 
it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


Jt 


<?  (Macro 

invites  Ifoul 

HERE’S  an  invitation  to 
be  a  Larkin  Secretary. 
Just  by  introducing  our  new 
Edna  May  Dress  Club  you 
can  earn  charming  frocks  as 
well  as  other  big  rewards. 
Get  our  new  Edna  May  Dress 
folder.  It  brings  you  America’s 
greatest  dress  bargains  like 
the  smart  little  street  frock  in 
this  advertisement. 

Mail  a  postcard  today.  Just  say : 
"Send  me  the  Edna  May  Dress  fol¬ 
der  and  Club  information.” 


LiUtrlcttX  C<X  Inc 


698  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


STOP 

NIGHT  COUGHING 

A  Sip  of  KEMP’S  BALSAM  Relieves 
Tickling  Throat.  Pleasant  Tasting. 


KEMPS  BALSAM 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor’’  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O'Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  503-F  Adams  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Registered  Patent  Attorneys  Before  U.  S. 
Patent  Office).  _ 

FOR  INVENTORS  recordVree 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourPatent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form— both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cl  I*  _ 

^^SIEDlCATALOG 

All  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  PAPE 
1  Guaranteed  Seeds.  Write  today.  rK.EE 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  884  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Re  o’! 


Wilt-Resistant!  3 colors.  Yellow. 

Pink,  Blue,  a  I5e-pkt.  seeds  of 
each,  alls  for  10c!  Send  dime 
today.  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free. 

Wm.  Henry  Maulo,  880  Maulo  Bldg.,  Phila.,Pa. 

HOOKED  and  BRAIDED  RUG  MATERIALS 

Woolens,  Stockings,  Jersey  Listings.  Patterns  on  burlap. 
Hooks,  Frames,  Hand  Machines  for  hooking  and  cutting 
rags.  Plain  burlap,  8  feet  to  6  feet  wide.  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  and  price  list.  Forty-four  page  Illus¬ 
trated  book  25  cents.  RALPH  WARREN  BURNHAM, 
Dept.  R.  -  IPSWICH,  MASSACHUSETTS 

REAL  JOBS  OPEN— Auto  Mechanical,  Field, 
Diesel  Engines,  Aviation,  Earn  $35.00-$75.00 
weekly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Book  and 
Special  Low  Tuition  Now,  McSweeny  Schools 
Dept.62-26  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto 
owners  on  long  credit.  You  receive  M,  tlie  profits — 
paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience  necessary. 
Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income 
of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly  interests  you,  write  quick. 
SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  363f  Cleveland,  Ohio 


B 


ATHROOMS— S34,  Sinktub  Combinations  com 
plete — *26,  Steam  plant  complete  (for  6  room 
house)  SI  25.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Schlossman's,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


YARNS 


For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


and  mail  me.  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  to  Christy,  Inc.,  2286  Lakeway 
Newark,  New  York.  I  will  bring  you  a 
free  sample  of  Christy’s  Magic  Pol¬ 
ishing  Cloth  and  full  details  how  you, 
as  our  Local  Manager,  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  $5  to  $10  a  day 
extra  in  your  spare  time  Your  earn¬ 
ings  can  start  the  very 
day  you  get  free  sample  , 

Polishing  Cloth  and  de¬ 
tails. 


CHRISTY,  INC.  ■ 

2286  Lakeway,  Newark,  New  York  I 

Send  me  free  sample  Polishing  Cloth  and  details  | 
of  your  Extra  Money  Opportunity  as  per  your  offer.  | 

Name  . | 

Address  .  I 

Town  . .  State .  * 

_ 


Last  Week  of  February 


Hark,  the  merry  birds,  hark  how  they 
sing ! 

Although  'tis  not  yet  Spring 
And  keen  the  air ; 

Hale  Winter,  half  resigning  ere  he  go, 
Doth  to  his  heiress  show 
His  kingdom  fair. 

In  patient  russet  is  liis  forest  spread, 

All  bright  with  bramble  red. 

With  beeclien  moss 

And  holly  sheen ;  the  oak  silver  and  stark 
Sunnetli  his  aged  bark 
And  wrinkled  boss. 


But  ’neatli  the  ruin  of  the  withered  brake 
Primroses  now  awake 

From  nursing  shades ; 

The  crumpled  carpet  of  the  dry  leaves 
brown 

Avails  not  to  keep  down 
The  hyacinth  blades. 

The  hazel  hath  put  forth  his  tassels 
ruffed ; 

The  willow's  flossy  tuft 

Hath  slipped  him  free : 

The  rose  amid  her  ransacked  orange  hips 
Waggetli  the  tender  tips 
Of  bowers  to  be. 


A  black  rook  stirs  the  branches  here  and 
there, 

Foraging  to  repair 

His  broken  home : 

And  hark,  on  the  ash  boughs !  Never 
thrush  did  sing 
Louder  in  praise  of  Spring, 

When  Spring  is  come. 

— Author  unknown. 


Spool  Ch 


:c  ir 


S\fl 


Archway  and  Gate 


Flower 


Stake 


Spool  Table 


Save  the  Spools 

It  is  always  a  problem  to  keep  children 
busy  and  happy,  and  empty  spools  have 
proved  a  veritable  anchor  to  windward 
on  a  stormy  day  when  they  have  had  to 
stay  indoors,  or  when  one  of  the  young¬ 
sters  was  recovering  from  an  illness.  I 
just  give  them  a  bag  full  of  assorted  sizes, 
and  they  entertain  themselves  all  day  and 
the  ingenuity  they  display  is  surprising — 
even  little  Betty  designed  some  realistic 
doll  furniture  out  of  the  sizes  containing 
50  thread,  and  Sonny,  a  potential  gar¬ 
dener,  made  a  garden  fence,  gate,  trees 
and  flower  pots  containing  plants.  The 
“whittler”  of  the  trio  made  pencil  and 
pen  tops  out  of  the  finest  spools  and  gar¬ 
den  stake  tops  out  of  the  very  large  ones. 

The  following,  brief  description  of  this 
spool  craft  will  give  others  a  hint  how 
to  start  and  their  own  originality  will  do 
the  rest. 

Very  little  additional  equipment  is 
needed  for  this  amusement.  The  bottom 
of  Betty's  chair  was  made  of  cardboard 
with  small  holes  punched  in  each  corner. 
The  spools  were  held  together  and  the 
bottom  in  place,  with  heavy  twine,  and  a 
big,  bright  bead  was  tied  at  the  top  of 
each  post  to  secure  the  twine,  and  a  bit 
of  toothpick  answered  the  same  purpose 
next  to  the  floor. 

Sonny's  garden  needed  green  cardboard 
to  supplement  the  spools.  The  tree  tops 
and  the  gate  were  made  of  this.  The  trees 
were  cut  with  a  “stem”  of  cardboard  to 
thrust  into  the  spool.  Long  narrow  spools 
are  needed  for  these.  Four  spools  are 
required  for  gate  posts  and  white  card¬ 
board  made  a  trim  gate  secured  to  the 
post  with  thumb  tacks.  Flower  pots  were 
made  of  tiny  spools  and  plants  of  green 
and  white  cardboard  with  stems  to  hold 
in  place  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tree 
tops.  An  archway  was  made  of  more 
spools  and  curved  top  of  cardboard  held 
in  place  by  pointed  ends  inserted  in  the 
spools.  Stepping  stones  were  made  of 
pieces  of  cardboard. 

The  pen  and  pencil  tops  and  garden 
stakes  called  for  some  water  colors  or 
other  paints.  For  these  the  spools  were 
merely  whittled  into  the  right  shape  to 
represent  head  and  neck,  and  hat  if  de¬ 
sired,  the  features  and  hair  were  painted 
on,  L.  M.  c. 
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The  Little  House  Is  Home 

How  small  the  Little  House  looks  to¬ 
day  squatting  on  the  snow-covered  prai¬ 
rie.  The  great  trees  bend  protectingly 
over  it.  as  if  to  shelter  it  from  wind  and 
cold.  Weatherbeaten,  battered  and  buf¬ 
feted,  it  looks  even  older  today  than  the 
many,  many  years  it  boasts. 

Should  you  chance  to  go  by,  stop  in, 
and  knock  at  the  door  of  the  Little 
House.  The  Motherlady  will  come  to  the 
door,  and  ask  you  into  the  kitchen.  The 
Motherlady  loves  her  kitchen.  Through 
the  south  window,  sun  streams  on  sunny 
days  and  lights  up  the  worn  linoleum. 
The  Littlest  One  will  try  in  vain  to  catch 
the  dancing  sun  beams,  not  realizing  that 
his  smile  holds  the  sunshine  of  the 
Motlierlady’s  heart. 

Bread,  crusty  and  brown,  may  be  cool¬ 
ing  on  the  worn  white  board.  Perhaps 
you’ll  eat  a  slice  spread  with  liome- 
churned  apple  butter. 

When  the  Motherlady  speaks  of  the 
Fatherman  her  face  lights  up  and  there 
comes  a  proud  look  to  her  eyes.  For  the 
Fatherman  is  tall  and  fair-haired  and 
blue  of  eye.  His  glance  is  as  steady,  and 
his  faith  as  strong  as  the  sturdy  old 
house  which  shelters  them.  His  is  the 
courage  and  the  hidden  strength  of  pio¬ 
neers,  and  like  them,  he  finds  life  and 
his  living  in  the  soil. 

They  are  three,  here  at  the  Little 
House.  Young  with  the  glory  of  living, 
and  old  with  the  bitterness  of  drought 
and  wind  and  hail.  Dry-eyed  they  have 
watched  their  crops  wither  and  die.  Again 
with  the  Spring,  they  have  planted  and 
plowed,  and  have  grown  eager  with  Sum¬ 
mer’s  promise  of  Fall's  fulfillment. 

Ah,  many  are  the  stories  that  the  Little 
House  could  tell !  Tales  of  love  and 
laughter — of  tragedy  an  1  tears.  Of  days 
when  the  dust  blew,  hour  on  hour.  Of 
nights  when  the  cold  bit  deeply  into  the 
old  earth,  and  even  the  wild  things 
shivered  in  their  dens.  Still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  Little  House,  the  floods 
of  1935,  and  the  horror  it  wrote  forever 
on  the  heart  of  the  Motherlady. 

But  the  Little  House  can’t  talk !  Deaf 
— and  dumb,  ugly  and  old  it  hovers  there 
— and  provides  a  bit  of  heaven  for  the 
Home  Folk.  Because  you  see — the  Little 
House  is  Home!  blanche  pease. 
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WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c  at  ail  drug  stores.  (5)1935,  C.M.Co. 

STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any  longer? 
Learn  about  our  perfected  inven¬ 
tion  for  all  forms  of  reducible 
rupture.  Automatic  air  cushion 
acting  as  an  agent  to  assist  Na¬ 
ture  has  brought  happiness  to 
thousands.  Permits  natural 
strengthening  of  the  weakened 
muscles.  Weighs  but  a  few  ounces, 
is  inconspicuous  and  sanitary.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads, 
c.e.  Brooks,  inventor  salves  or  plasters.  Durable, 

cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today 
for  full  information  sent  free  in  plain  envelope.  AH 
correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Midi. 
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PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

m  ybr 

[90' 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 

the  usual  small  mail  _ 

order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Stop  That  Cough 

Before  It  Becomes 

Something  Worse 

Stop  it  before  others — maybe  the  children — catch  it. 
Stop  it  by  the  “quickest  by  test”  way  with  the 
famous  FOL'EY’S  HONEY  &  TAR.  Now  intensi¬ 
fied  with  6  other  speed  ingredients  so  that  it  also 
helps  correct  cause.  Quickly  relieves  tickling, 
hacking,  coughing.  Spoonful  at  night  insures  sleep 
free  from  coughing.  No  habit-forming,  stomach¬ 
upsetting  drugs.  Ideal  for  children,  too.  Refuse 
substitutes  and  delayed  recovery.  Only  FOLEY'S 
HONEY  &  TAR  can  do  what  FOLEY’S  HONEY 
&  TAR  does.  Get  a  bottle  today  sure.  Only  30o- 

Smart  Hand  Knitted  Garments  $Ta  li¥y 

IDEALITY  and  STYLE.  For  these  our 
STUDIOS  are  NOTED.  Send  £5e  for  dress  designs  and 
sample  yarns.  THE  YATES  STUDIOS,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

KODAK  J'msr  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
nvuftn  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
Fll  MQ  Iessio.nal  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 

*  ■  till  w  Genuine. Nationally  known, Moentone Stipend 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R-867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed, 
b  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements.  25o. 
American  Photo  Ser,,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FILMS  DEVELOPED  ANY  SIZE  35c  COIN  — 

*  Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

20  ^^NT$25c.  Films  developed  2  pi ints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30tli  St.  New  York 


House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5^/z  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Stre.t  New  York  Cilf 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Brawn  by  Raymond  Arnold,  Xeic  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 
Magazine  Anthology 

Four  and  twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a 
pie  : 

Four  and  twenty  mag  bards  bunched  to 
make  a  buy. 

When  the  book  is  opened  the  bards  be¬ 
gin  to  swell 

But  only  one  or  two  of  ’em  have  any¬ 
thing  to  tell. 

By  Keith  Preston,  taken  from  the 

"Bookman.”  Sent  by  Elspeth  Field  (16),' 

New  York. 


Brawn  by  Shirley  Sack,  New  1  ork 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls :  I  took  the  part 
of  “Mother  Goose”  in  a  play  at  school 
and  I  learned  something  that  I  never 
knew  before. 

“Mother  Goose”  was  a  real  person 
named  Elizabeth  Foster,  born  in  1665.  in 
Massachusetts.  She  was  married  in  1693 
to  Isaac  Goose.  She  joined  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston.  She  had  a  gift 
for  telling  nursery  rhymes  and  told  them 
to  her  children  and  grandchildren  and 
from  these  came  the  “Mother  Goose” 
rhymes.  She  died  in  1757  and  was  92 
years  old.  In  1716  her  son-in-law 
Thomas  Fleet  published  her  rhymes  in  a 
book.  This  was  very  interesting  and  new 
to  me.  I'm  a  regular  reader  of  Our  Page. 
— Teresa  Melisonsi  (13),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I'm  sure  that  the  people 
who  wanted  a  real  old-fashioned  Winter 
are  satisfied  now.  Even  though  the  snow 
is  deep  in  some  places  it's  frozen  hard  on 
top  and  anyone  can  walk  over  it  without 
sinking — except  once  in  a  while.  The 
crust  is  very  slippery  though.  Our  dog, 
Buddy,  doesn't  seem  to  realize  this.  We 
have  to  hold  our  sides  when  we  see  him 
go  scampering  off  at  a  furious  pace  and 
then  suddenly  sprawl  and  slide  awkward¬ 
ly.  He  looks  so  surprised — his  one 
brown  eye  and  one  blue  eye  seem  to  say, 
"Does  this  happen  to  me?”  I  could 
write  a  book  on  him,  perhaps  I  will. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  escape  regents 
this  term  so  I'm  having  the  entire  week 
off.  I  was  supposed  to  work  on  an  Eng¬ 
lish  project  but  1  forgot  the  book  so  I’m 
having  a  deliciously  free  week  from 
school!  I  liked  Mary  Gelletly’s  picture 
“Grace”  in  the  January  issue  of  Our 
Page. — Florence  Wicks,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends :  Speaking  about  a  new 
column,  don’t  you  think  that  a  sport’s 
column  would  be  of  interest  to  everyone? 
We  have  all  kinds  of  sports  at  all  times. 
The  sports  might  be  the  experiences  of 
the  girls  and  boys  themselves  or  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  game  of  some  kind.  Perhaps 
some  one  might  live  near  a  famous  Win¬ 
ter  resort  now  and  could  give  interesting 
reports. — Shirley  Sack,  New  York. 


Brawn  by  Mary  Gelletly,  Maryland 

•tan.  25.  —  Oh,  the  wheels  went  round  and 
round- — Dad  pushed  the  accelerator  down — but 
we  didn’t  come  out  from  under  the  drift.  Of 
course,  on  such  a  day  we  should  have  hugged  the 
stove  tighter  instead  of  venturing  out  into  a 
temperamental  blizzard  to  scatter  butter  and 
eggs  through  the  village.  Not  that  we  weren’t 
fortunate,  for  the  school  teacher  made  our  tracls 
to  the  village  when  she  closed  school  two  hours 


early.  But  the  return  was  different!  The  milk¬ 
man  neighbor  who  made  our  track  met  us  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  whole  cat-path  and 
after  pausing  to  exchange  troubles,  the  door 
handles  caught  together.  Twisting  and  turning 
loosened  them  but  our  neighbor  had  to  do  addi¬ 
tional  tinkering  to  close  his  door.  We  ourselves 
had  dug  too  deeply  into  the  snowbank  and  ar¬ 
tistic  and  energetic  action  with  that  renowned 
instrument  the  shovel  was  necessary,  before 
Priscilla  moved  homeward.  By  then,  the  busy 
wind  had  raised  cute  little  drifts  in  the  place 
where  the  road  is  in  the  Summer  time,  and 
blasts  playfully  shook  the  car,  though  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  forward.  So  we  plunged  backward 
and  forward  churning  and  chugging  resolutely 
toward  home.  The  first  hill  turned  our  spirits 
to  ice  but  proved  upon  investigation  to  be  wide 
open.  The  second  hill,  very  small,  was  hardly 
considered  but  proved  to  have  a  drift  where  we 
thrashed  around  and  tried  all  our  tricks  with 
absolutely  no  results  except  to  be  nearer  China. 
So  tools  and  groceries  were  indiscriminately 
Scrambled  together  while  the  heavy  chains  were 
dug  from  the  depths.  Of  course  the  emergency 
chains  had  to  be  temperamental  about  coming 
off.  Of  course  our  old  friend  Jack  had  to  have 
cramps  at  inconvenient  times,  just  to  add  inter¬ 
est  to  the  day’s  activities.  But  even  with  the 
chains  finally  secure.  Prissy  refused  to  budge  un¬ 
til  we  had  shown  her  the  courtesy  due  a  lady 
and  had  smoothed  the  path  before  her.  Again, 
near  the  crossroads,  more  plain  and  fancy  work 
with  the  shovel  was  necessary  and  here  the 
playful  blizzard  built  up  the  drift  as  fast  as 
we  took  it  down.  But  at  least  we  didn’t  have 
to  use  brakes  coming  down  the  schoolhouse  hill. 
When  almost  to  our  gate,  disaster  almost  over¬ 
took  us,  but  we  bucked  this  one  with  all  the 
artfulness  acquired  through  our  past  experiences. 
We  wouldn’t  be  stuck  right  in  sight  of  home! 
As  the  house  appeared  through  the  flying  snow, 
“Home  sweet  home,”  said  I  with  a  sigh  equal 
to  the  guests  outside.  “Yes,”  chuckled  Dad, 
“home  is  a  great  place  to  be,  isn’t  it  Dilly?” 
And  I  hastily  agreed. — "Dilly  the  Diarist.” 


Jan.  25. — It  finally  stopped  snowing  and  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  we  already  have  23  inches.  A 
fine  crust  has  formed  and  the  coasting  is  excel¬ 
lent,  that  is.  if  you  don’t  happen  to  hit  any  soft 
spots,  as  I  did.  and  found  the  sled  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  in  back  of  myself.  Speaking  of  soft  spots 
in  the  snow  reminds  me  of  my  father.  At  noon 
he  set  out  to  carry  two  buckets  of  water  to  a 
chicken-house.  If  I  had  not  known  his  task  I 
might  have  believed  he  was  playing  a  hilarious 


game  of  football,  for  about  every  five  steps  took, 
lie  made  a  down  and  just  before  he  reached  his 
destination  he  made  a  final  touchdown.  He 
brought  down  the  buckets  in  such  a  position 
that  the  open-end  faced  the  snow,  slowly  raising 
himself  to  a  sitting  position,  I  heard  the  voice 
of  my  fair  friend  blurring  forth:  “Would  you 
mind  bringing  up  two  buckets  of  water?”  I, 
being  considerably  lighter  in  weight,  brought 
that  precious  water  unto  him  without  much  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Fortunate  to  be  slender,  eh? — “Calico.” 


Jan.  21. — The  snow  is  packed  hard — grand  for 
sleigh  riding.  My  little  sister  insisted  on  my 
pulling  her  sled.  Diary.  After  doing  so  about 
an  hour  (it  seemed  to  me)  we  decided  to  change 
positions.  No  sooner  than  I  sat  down  and  Helen 
tried  futilely  to  pull  me,  a  car  passed,  full  of 
neighbors  who  plainly  showed  their  disapproval. 
They  seemed  to  say,  “Isn’t  that  a  shame — that 
little  tot  pulling  her  lazy  sister.”  Honestly, 
Diary,  I  felt  myself  blush  up  to  my  ears.  When 
I  reached  home,  imagine  my  surprise  when 
mother  said,  "Holly,  don’t  you  think  you’re 
rather  heavy  for  Helen  to  pull?”  I  sighed  in 
resignation  and  let  it  pass.  But  deep  down,  I’m 
still  brooding  on  the  injustices  heaped  upon  me 
for  one-half  of  a  second  of  sleigh  ride! 

Jan.  22.- — Billy  decided  to  take  some  snap¬ 
shots.  Eagerly,  I  posed  in  the  freezing  cold. 
When  the  films  were  developed,  they  were  all 
blank!  What  we  hadn’t  known  was  that  Mitchell 
(my  youngest  brother)  had  playfully  "clicked” 
the  loaded  camera  several  times!  I  could  have 
slain  him,  but  decided  not  to. — “Holly.” 

Jan.  18. — Today  I  went  skating  at  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Golf  Links,  and  what  a  time!  As  I  can’t 
skate  fast  nor  very  well,  I  wiped  tip  the  whole 
pond  with  my  ski  suit. 

After  skating  with  a  group  of  girls,  I  started 
out  by  myself.  When  I  had  gone  about  three 
feet  I  saw  a  ripper  coming  towards  me.  Like  a 
dnmbell  I  stood  there,  waiting,  hoping,  praying, 
that  they  wouldn’t  knock  me  down,  but  not  see¬ 
ing  how  they  could  help  it.  They  were  coming 
closer  and  closer.  Suddenly  they  were  upon  me 
(thank  goodness  they  were  good  skaters),  and 
formed  a  circle  around  me,  as  they  couldn’t 
stop.  I  stood  there  a  second,  amazed  that  they 
didn’t  touch  me  even,  and  then  sat  down  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  circle.  Was  my  face  red! 

Jan.  20. — Yesterday  it  hailed  and  snowed  all 
day,  and  today  was  it  slippery!  I  had  to  go  to 
town  and  did  I  have  an  awful  time.  The  trolley 
car  I  started  out  on  got  stuck.  We  were  told  to 
go  to  another  car  which  we  did.  This  car  cras'lied 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Lloyd  O'Ree,  New  York 


World's  Fastest  Sport — By  Charles 
Stankwitz  (16).  Xew  York 


Snow  Bound  January — By  Leona  Lasky 
(16),  New  York 
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Valentine  Greetings — By  Mary  Gelletly 
(18),  Maryland 


Abraham  Lincoln — By  Raymond  Burke 
(17),  New  York 


Lincoln’s  Boyhood  Home — By  Esther 
Martin  (10),  Pennsylvania 


The  Great  Oak — By  Malvene  Danetey 
(15),  Ohio 


into  an  oil  truck  and  the  step  was  torn  off  the 
trolley  car.  We  were  -again  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  car  and  I  finally  arrived  at  my  destination. 

Jan.  28. — Here’s  one  for  all  you  Diary  readers 
to  puzzle  out.  I’ve  tried  but  gave  it  up  as  hope¬ 
less.  Does  a  grasshopper  ever  get  the  hiccoughs? 
If  they  did  I  should  think  that  the  force  of  hic¬ 
coughing  for  a  grasshopper  would  be  so  great 
that  it  would  make  the  grasshopper  hop.  There¬ 
fore,  if  the  grasshopper  was  going  to  hop  and 
hiccoughed  at  the  same  time,  it  would  hop 
twice  as  far.  If  the  grasshopper  hiccoughed  in- 
between  hops,  he’d  be  hopping  every  second. 
What  do  you  think? — Jenny  Wren. 


VIVE  LE  ROM 

“The  king  is  dead!”  I  heard  him  say. 
“Long  live  the  king!” 

Then  turning  from,  the  lighted  square 
He  trudged  along  the  darkened  way, 

And  scarce  could  feel  the  trembling  shawl 
That  brushed  against  his  tattered  sleeve. 
“Tommy,”  she  said  as  they  passed  by, 

“He’s  gone!  And  we  so  far  front  home.” 
But,  “No,”  he  said,-  “not  gone,  my  dear. 
Just  waiting,  resting  there  on  high. 

The  King  of  Kings  has  summoned  him. 

And  we’U  soon  join  them  in  the  skies.” 
The  starry  hosts  smiled  down  on  them. 

And  gazing  at  the  friendly  lights, 

“The  king  is  dead!”  I  heard  her  say. 

“Long  live  the  king!” 

— Dorothy  Carol  Frederick,  Pennsylvania. 


Draicn  by  Lloyd  O'Ree,  Neio  York 

Smut 

A  very  pretty  cat. 

Black  spots  and  white; 

A  spot  on  his  nose 
Black  as  night. 

A  black  spot  on  his  chin. 

A  pretty  white  vest. 

And  with  white  mittens. 

Looks  his  best. 

This  kitty  likes  mice. 

As  all  kittens  do, 

He  also  likes  birds 

And  will  eat  them,  too. 

His  name  is  Smut, 

For  the  spot  on  his  nose. 

He  carries  it  with  him 
Wherever  he  goes. 

— Doris  Doan  (13),  Maine. 


Death 

I  seem  to  be  walking  through 
A  dark  wood. 

It  is  night  and  I  am  afraid, 

’Till  in  the  distance  I  hear. 

The  twittering  of  birds. 

Now  I  am  coming  out  of  the  wood. 
Before  me  is  a  winding  road 
Leading  to  a  rainbow  gate. 

From  behind  the  gate  comes 
Faint  singing  and  I  know 
That  the  singing  is  that 
Of  angels  and  the  gate  is 
The  gate  of  heaven. 

— Susan  Chase  (17),  Massachusetts. 


Brooks 

Oh,  how  fast  the  brooks  seem  to  run, 

I  am  sure  that  ’tis  the  most  fun, 

They  run  away,  and  never  stay. 

But  keep  on  running  all  the  day. 

— June  Wenrich  (11),  Pennsylvania. 


Winter 

How  beautiful  is  the  Winter! 

With  softly  falling  snow. 

And  peace  on  the  earth  below. 

How  beautiful  is  the  Winter! 

With  happy  Christmas  air, 

And  snowflakes  dancing  everywhere. 
How  beautiful  is  the  Winter! 

AVitli  everything  so  pure  and  white, 

In  the  quietness  of  the  night. 

— Marjory  Dean  (16),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Vykiena  Bos,  New  York 


Even  though  many  of  us  are  buried  un¬ 
der  snow  drifts  we  seem  not  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  to  write  to  Our  Page  this  month. 
February  sent  us  many  new  contributors, 
Susan  Chase,  Raymond  Arnold,  Raymond 
Burke,  Charles  Stankwitz  and  others. 
Most  of  our  poetry  “went  mystic”  this 
month.  That  is  tine,  but  we  need  short 
verses  about  everyday  life,  also.  March 
is  coming  with  its  queer  freaks  of  wind 
and  weather,  the  first  day  of  Spring,  St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  perhaps  a  few  stray  robins 
who  returned  too  early. 

(Continued  on  Page  213) 
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METAL 

VENTILATING 
WINDOWS 
Air-Flo  Window  Frames.. 

Light,  ventilation  without 
drafts,  convenience,  low 
cost,  install  yourself  .  .  no 
rattling  or  sticking.  Rot 
proof.  Use  regular  wood 
sash.  Metal  Frames,  i — i 
$1.30  to  $2.00.  I _ I 

Open-Air 
Complete 
Windows 

Sash,  frame  and  wings  of  heavy 
steel  construction.  Easy  to  ad¬ 
just,  ventilation  without  drafts. 

Finest  barn  window  made,  | — | 

$5.60  to  $9.40.  I-J 

Stanchions  . .  Stalls  .  . 

line  of  modern  barn  equipment  includ- 
y  ing  the  famous  Clay  Lever 
Stalls.  Check  for  details. 

Water  Bowls  .  .  .  Patented  brass 
valve.  Galvanized,  rust  proof, 
steel  bowl.  Can’t  break.  More 
than  10  improvements.  i — i 

A  $5.00  value  at  $2.95.  I — I 

Steel  Gates . .  ah  styles 
of  Farm  Gates  .  .  Walk 
Gates,  Ornamental 
Fence  and  Gates.  More 
than  2,500,000  sold,  j — | 

Ventilators  . . 

A  complete  and  up-to-date  line 
for  Barns  □  Hog  Houses  □ 

Poultry  Houses  □ 

Ventilation  catalog  free. 

Roof  Windows 

35%  more  light  for  same  glass 
area ;  throw  light  farther  back 
in  building.  Cost  less.  Leak- 
proof  construction. 

Check  for  details. 

Ultra  Violet  Glass  .  Real  glass 

.  .  .  not  a  substitute.  Perma¬ 
nent  transmission  of  health 
and  germ  killing  rays  from  the  sun  to  poultry 
and  farm  animals.  Get  free  booklet.  □ 

Litter  Carriers  □  Hog  House  Equipment  □ 
Steel  Barn  Columns  □  Hay  Tools  Q 

Plans  for  Barns  □  Plans  for  Hog  Houses  □ 
Plans  for  Poultry  Houses  □ 

Check  squares  □  for  circulars  wanted.  Tear  out 
advertisement,  PRINT  your  name  and  address 
on  margin  and  mail  today.  No  obligation, 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Dept.  R-226  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Branch  127  Solar  SI.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


/  rrrr, 
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LICE  do  the  most  damage  in  winter 
months  when  hair  is  long. 

Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer,  a  powder, 
gets  right  down  to  the  skin,  where  lice 
five.  The  hair  holds  the  fumes.  The  fumes 
kill  the  lice. 

FOR  WINTER  TICKS  ON  SHEEP.  When 
it's  too  cold  to  dip,  use  Instant  Louse 
Killer. 

FOR  LICE  ON  POULTRY.  Put  it  in  the 
dust  bath.  Your  birds  will  do  the  rest. 

See  your  Dr.  Hess  _ 

dealer.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark; 

Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio, 


I  DR.  HESS  U3F 

Louse  killer 


CORONA 

Wool  Fat 

For  Caked  Udders  and 
Cracked  Teats 

With  CORONA  you  are  always  ready  for  those 
frequent  emergencies  which  call  for  a  reliable 
quick -acting  ointment.  Wool  fat’s  unusual  prop¬ 
erty  of  thorough  absorption  quickly  carries 
Corona’s  other  valuable  medicaments  in  to  the 
affected  tissues,  and 

SOFTENS -SOOTHES  and  PROMOTES  HEALING 

Helps  keep  Udders  and  Teats  well-conditioned.  Supplies 
the  natural  oil  of  which  exposure  is  constantly  depriving 
these  tender  areas.  Many  other  uses.  Get  Corona  at  your 
dealer’s  or  order  direct.  8  oz. 
size — 60c,  or20oz. 

—  $1.20  postpaid. 

WRITE  TODAV 
for  free  sample 
and  instructive 
booklet. 

THE  CORONA  MFC.  COMPANY 

Box  G -172  :  Kenton,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLE 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
*  minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  January,  as 
follows: 

Class  1,  $2,375  (base  price) ;  Class  2A.  2B  and 
2C,  $1.80;  Class  21).  $1.39;  Class  2E.  $134: 

Class  3.  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1.24;  Class 
4B,  $1.29. 

RETAIL  MILK  TRICES 


Fla.,  bu.,  $2.50;  peppers,  Fla.,  1%-bu.  crate,  $4 
to  $5.50:  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  20c;  spinach,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.15;  squash,  lb.,  5c;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
carton,  $1.10  to  $1.20:  turnips,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 

Honey. — White  comb,  24-box  crate,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton.  $10.50  to 
$17;  Alfalfa,  $11.50  to  $17;  oat  straw,  $6.50; 
wheat  bran,  carlot.  ton,  $19.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $19.50:  red-dog,  $22.50:  cottonseed  meal, 
41  per  cent,  $28.50;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $20.50; 
gluten  feed.  $22.85;  hominy.  $22.40:  table  corn- 
meal,  bag,  $2:  rolled  oats,  $2.44;  Timothy  seed, 
bu..  $2.35;  Alfalfa.  $13.50;  Alsike,  $15:  ‘clover, 
$14.  c.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 


Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74.  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  Ne\v  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresli.  fancy,  38%  to  39%c;  extra, 
92  score,  3S%c;  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  37%  to 
38c:  unsalted,  best,  38%  to  39%c;  firsts,  36% 
to  38c;  centralized,  37  to  37%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  36%  to 
36%c;  standards,  35%  to  35%c;  brown,  best, 
37  to  37%c;  standards,  35c;  Pacific  Coast  stand¬ 
ards,  34%  to  35%c;  storage,  firsts,  31  to  33c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  24  to  33c:  fowls,  15  to  25%e;  ca¬ 
pons,  33  to  34%c;  roosters,  18%  to  20%c;  tur¬ 
keys.  21  to  31c;  ducks,  22  to  23e;  squabs,  25 
to  55e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given 
on  broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery". 

Fowls,  22  to  24c;  broilers,  17  to  22c;  turkeys, 
19  to  27c;  ducks,  18  to  19c;  geese,  13  to  14c; 
rabbits,  lb.,  20c. 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Nero  80c,  Black  Twig  75  to  90c, 
Iltibbardson  75  to  85c,  Opalescent  85c  to  $1, 
AVinter  Banana  75c  to  $1,  King  85c  to  $1.13, 
Snow  85  to  90c,  Golden  Delicious  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
Jonathan  75  to  90c,  Wealthy  80c  to  $1,  Cortland 
90c  to  $1.15,  Stark  S5c  to  $1.  Northern  Spy 
$1.65  to  $1.75,  Baldwins  $1  to  $1.25,  Ben  Davis 
75c,  Newtown  Pippin  65c,  York  83c  to  $1.15, 
Stayman  Winesaps  85c  to  $1.25,  Rome  Beauty 
90c  to  $1.15,  Delicious  $1.18  to  $1.50,  McIntosh 
$1.10  to  $1.75,  R.  I.  Greenings  $1.10  to  $1.50, 
N.  W.  Greenings  90c  to  $1.25;  Eastern,  bbl., 
$1.50  to  $2  35.  Cranberries.  En.,  %  bbl.,  $2.50 
to  $4.  Pears,  En..  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  pt.,  10  to  15c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $10.  Beans,  Fla., 
bskt.,  50c  to  $3.25.  Beets,  State,  50-lb.  bag,  60 
to  65c.  Broccoli,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 
Brussels  sprouts,  Cal.,  drum,  50c  to  $3.  Cab¬ 
bage.  State,  white,  ton,  $22  to  $24;  Texas, 
white,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.13,  Savoy,  crate,  $1.75 
to  $2.  Carrots,  State,  washed,  bu.,  40c  to  SI. 25. 
Cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  50c  to  $1.75.  Celery, 
Fla.,  orate,  $1  to  $3.50.  Celery  knobs,  nearbv, 
bu.,  90c  to  $1.10.  Chives,  L.  I.,  doz.,  75c.  Let¬ 
tuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  50c  to  $1.75.  Onion,  En..  yel¬ 
low,  50-lb.  bag,  35c  to  $1.20;  red,  bag,  50c  to 
$1.20.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  30  to  75c.  Peas. 
Fla.,  bit.,  75e  to  $2.  Peppers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.75 
to  $3.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  Fla., 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Squash,  Fla.,  yellow,  bu.,  75c  to 
$2.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 
White  potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $5.75  to  $7; 
Cuba,  bag,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Fla.,  box,  $1.75  to 
$2;  L.  I.,  bag,  85c  to  $1.90:  Maine.  180  lbs., 
$3  to  $3.10;  Idaho,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.30.  Sweet 
potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.13. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $8.25  to  $9.60:  cows,  $4.50  to  $5.50; 
bulls,  $7.25;  liogs,  $11.30;  lambs,  $8  to  $11.35. 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.12%;  corn.  No.  2  vel- 
low  82%c;  oats,  44  Vic;  rye,  72%c;  barley, 
So%c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $18:  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No. 
3,  $14;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $22. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Batter.  45  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  chickens, 
ow  to  3oc;  squabs,  each,  40  to  75c;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  6c;  lettuce,  head.  19  to  25e;  apples,  doz., 
44*  to  60c;  string  beans,  lb..  20  to  25c;  onions, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  head,  10  to  15c. 

Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Produce  prices  are  generally  stronger,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  interrupted  traffic  conditions  and 
severe  weather. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm: 
creamery  prints,  41  to  42c;  tubs,  40  to  41c; 
firsts,  38  to  39e;  country  rolls,  39  to  40c  Eggs’ 
firm;  nearby  fancy,  33c;  grade  A,  32  to  37e; 
grade  B,  30  to  32c;  grade  C,  25  to  28c;  nearby 
at  market,  25  to  33c.  Cheese,  steadv;  new  flats 
daisies,  longhorns.  21  to  22c;  limburger,  21  to 
27c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to  28c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steadv;  fowls.  23 
to  26c;  fryers,  25  to  26c;  roasters,  26  to  30c: 
broilers,  28  to  35c;  ducks.  20  to  24c;  geese  17 
to  18c;  turkeys,  28  to  32c.  Live  poultry,  firm; 
fowls,  20  to  26c;  roosters,  16c;.  springers,  18  to 
26c;  broilers,  20  to  25c;  ducks,  16  to  17c;  geese, 

15  to  16c;  turkeys,  25  to  28c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  easy;  Wagner, 
bu.,  40  to  90c;  Baldwin.  40c  to  $1:  Jonathan! 
Wealthy,  Snow,  50  to  75c;  Rome  Beautv,  60c  to 
$1;  Cortland,  65c  to  $1;  King,  75c  to  $i :  North- 
<“vn  Spy,  Delicious,  50c  to  $1.25;  McIntosh. 
$l.-o ;  Greening  50c.  I’otatoes.  steadv;  home¬ 
grown.  bu.,  50c  to  $1.20:  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb. 
bag,  $1.50;  Red  Bliss,  $1.35;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.65. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea  cwt 
$2.75;  medium,  $3.25;  marrow.  $4:  red  kidnev, 
$5;  white  kidney,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  Limas,  $7.50. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1  50; 
Yellow  Globe,  50-lb.  bag.  60c  to  $1.25;  Colo., 
Spanish,  50-lb.  crate,  $1.75. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes.  Cal.,  lug.,  $2  to 
$3.75;  lioneydews,  Chile,  crate,  82  to  8°  25- 
oranges,  Cal.,  box.  $3.25  to  $4;  Fla.,  $3.25  to  $4; 
pears,  Ore.,  box,  $2.50;  strawberries,  Fla.,  pt., 

16  to  18c. 

Vegetables. — Anise.  Cal.,  crate,  82.50  to  $2.75; 
asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $12  to  $12.50;  beans. 
Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.25;  green,  $2  to 
$2.50;  beets,  bu.,  35  to  40e;  broccoli,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2  to  $3:  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  12%  to  15c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  30  to  50c;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate.  $1.65  to  $1.75;  celery, 
doz.,  40c  to  $1.15;  eggplant,  Fla.,  1%-bu.  crate, 
#3.2o  to  $3.75;  endive,  lb.,  15  to  25c;  escarole, 
5-lb.  bskt.,  40c;  lettuce,  Cal.,  crate,  82  to  $2.75- 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  50  to  90c;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bchs.,  40  to  50c;  parsnips,  bu.,  75c;  peas, 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


D.UU1UUS  UlU.  4  df  lo 

poorer  50c.  fancy  81.35  to  81.60,  few  large  extra 
fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  ord.  50e  to  $1; 
fancy  mostly  $1.25  to  $1.60,  few  large  extra 
fancy  $1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  U.  8.  1  Green¬ 
ings  and  Baldwins  $1  to  $1.35,  poorer  lower  bu. 
bskt.  Pa.  Yorks  and  Baldwins  85c  to  $1.10. 
Staymans  $1  to  $1.25.  Ya.  Black  Twigs  $1  to 
$1.25.  Staymans  $1  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt.  Del.  Black 
Twigs  and  Paragons  $1  to  $1.35  bu.  bskt.  Me. 
No.  Spy  and  Baldwins  $2.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N  Y 
Baldwins  U.  S.  1  2%  in.  $1.15  to  $1.20  crate. 

Cabbage.— 18  heads  Danish  ord.  50  to  75c; 
Savoy  ord.  50  to  75c  std.  bu.  box.  N.  Y.  Danish 
S!*ck.  Fla.  $1.25,  poorer  75e. 
Savoy  $1.75  1%  bu.  hamper.  Tex.  round  $1.15  to 
$1.2o,  poorer  lower  %  crate. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  hothouse  75c  to  $1 
poorer _ 50c  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4-5  doz.  $2.25 
to_  $2.50,  few  $2.75,  poorer  lower  crate.  Ariz. 
4-t>  doz.  $2  to  $2.50,  fanev  $3  crate. 

liIA10,is'~?“tive  me<i-  85c  to  $1.  large  $1.05  to 

SH2-  'T..  *1--0  50  ll,s-  N-  Y-  yellow  $1.20  to 
$1.2o  50  lbs. 

potatoes. — Native  best  70  to  80e,  poorer  lower 
60-lb.  bag.  Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.45  to  $1.65,  few 
fancy  higher,  poorer  lower  100  lbs.  Ida.  bakers 
few  sales  $2.25  to  $2.50  box. 

Squash. — Native  Hubbard  $3  to  $3.50,  few  $4 
pooler  lower  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  4  to  5c.  poorer 
lower  lb.  Minn,  and  Ohio  Blue  Hubbard,  few 
sales  fancy  $83  to  $90,  poorer  lower  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Native  hothouse  few  fanev  30  to 
40c,  poorer  low  as  10c  lb.  Fla.  $1.75  to  $2  25 
poorer  lower  lug.  Cuban  $2.10  to  $2.25  lug.  Ohio 
liothouse,  no  sales  noted. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  37c;  firsts  35%  to 
o0%c  lb.,  seconds  none. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  37c; 
extras  36c  doz.  White  specials  37c;  extras  36c 
doz.  Western  henneries,  brown  37c,  whites  36c 
doz. 


Poultry. — Dressed:  Fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs. 
-o  to  26c:  3  to  4  lbs.  22  to  24c;  native  22  to 
27c.  Chickens  none.  Broilers,  western  24  to 
29c;  native  fancy  25  to  30c,  poorer  20c.  Duck¬ 
lings  20c  lb.  Live  poultry:  Fowl  fancy  26  to 
27c.  Leghorns  23  to  24e.  Chickens  25  ‘  to  26c. 
smaller  23  to  24c.  Roosters  15  to  16c  lb.  Squabs 
at  retail,  weighing  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.  plucked 
and  bled  50  to  85c,  mostly  65  to  75c  each. 

Cheese. —  (Jobbing)  N.  Y.  held  extras  1935  21 
to  21  %c,  firsts  1935  20%  to  21c.  Fresh  extras 
none:  firsts  none.  Western  held  extras  1935 
20%  to  21c;  firsts  1936  19%  to  20c  lb.  Fresh 
extras  none;  fresli  firsts  17%  to  18c  lb. 

V  ool.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  limited, 
prices  firm. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  34  to  35U>c 
clothing  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  36c, 

clothing  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39e. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  88  to  92c, 
clothing  78  to  81c;  %  blood,  combing  82  to  84c, 

clothing  72  to  77e;  %  blood,  combing  78  to  82c, 

clothing  73  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing  73  to  75c, 

clothing  66  to  70c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  93  to  95c, 
clothing  85  to  87c:  %  blood,  combing  88  to  90c, 

clothing  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  73  to  76c;  %  blood,  combing  74  to  77e, 

clothing  69  to  72c. 

Hay. — (L.C.L.  sales)  No.  1  Timothy  $19  to 
$20;  No.  2  Timothy  817  to  818.  Clover  mixed 
red  No.  1  $18.50  to  810.50;  Alfalfa  second  cut¬ 
ting  $22  to  $22.50:  first  cutting  $17.50  to  $18; 
stock  hay  $15  to  816.  Rye  straw  No.  1  long  $21 
to  $21.50  ton.  Oat  straw  No.  1  $13  to  $14  ton. 
White  oats  clipped  38  to  40  lbs.  43  to  44c,  36 
to  38  lbs.  42  to  43c  bu. 

Fluid  Milk. — (Minimum  prices  established  by 
Mass.  Milk  Control  Board  to  be  paid  by  dealers 
for  Class  1  milk  3.7  per  cent  butterfat).  Spring- 
field,  Worcester  and  Cape  Cod  7c  qt..  $3.25  cwt. 
Boston,  6.5c  qt..  $3.0225  cwt.  Fall  River  (Fed¬ 
eral  license)  7.3c  qt.,  $3.40  cwt.  Newburvport 
6c  qt.,  $2.79  cwt. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  25  to  50c 
higher,  demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $10  to 
$11. 

Cattle.— Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
mostly  25c  higher,  bulls  50c  higher,  vealers 
steady  to  mostly  50c  higher,  demand  onlv  fair 
to  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5  to  $5.75:  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $4  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  85.50  to  86.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $7.50  to  $11.50; 
cull  and  common  $5  to  $7.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady 
with  last  week,  few  selected  offerings  $125.  de¬ 
mand  fair  to  slow.  Choice,  head,  885  to  $100; 
good,  $70  to  $85;  medium,  $55  to  $70;  common, 
$40  to  $55. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PITTSBURGH 


Steers,  good  to  choice,  dry  feds,  $9  to  $9.50; 
good  to  choice,  $8.65  to  $8.85;  good,  1,300  to 
1.400  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50:  medium  to  good,  1,200 
to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  tidy,  1,050  to  1,150 
lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6 
to  $7.25;  common,  700  to  800  lbs.,  $4  to  $5.50; 
common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $7;  common  to 
good  fat  cows,  $3.75  to  $6.50;  heifers,  700  to 
1.100  lbs.,  $4  to  $8;  fresh  cows  and  springers, 
$25  to  $65.  Hogs,  prime  heavy  hogs,  $10.25  to 
$11;  heavy  mixed.  $11.20  to  $11.50;  prime  me¬ 
dium  weights.  $11. C0  to  $11.75:  best  heavy 
yorkers,  $11.50  to  $11.75;  good  light  yorkers, 
$10.50  to  $11;  pigs,  as  to  quality,  $10  to  $10.50; 
common  to  good  roughs,  $8.25  to  $9.40;  stags, 
83.50  to  $6.50.  Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $0.75  to 
$7:  good  mixed,  $6  to  $6.50;  fair  mixed  ewes 
and  wethers.  $4.75  to  $5.50;  culls  and  common, 
$2  to  $4:  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5.50  to  $10.50. 
Veal  calves,  $12.50  to  813;  lieavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $9.50.  Wheat.  No.  2  red.  90  to 
92c;  corn.  No.  2  yellow,  72%c:  oats.  37  to  40c; 
Timothy  hay,  No.  1,  $12.50  to  $13;  clover  mixed, 
$11.50  to  $14. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter.  30%  to  43%c;  eggs.  28  to  30c;  live 
fowls,  19  to  24c;  chickens.  22  to  25e;  turkevs, 
21  to  27c;  ducks,  17  to  20c;  geese,  16  to  20c; 
dressed  fowls,  21  to  25%c;  chickens.  27  to  32c; 
capons,  27  to  31%e;  turkeys.  26  to  31c;  ducks, 
23c;  apples,  bn..  $1  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  50  lbs., 
50  to  70c;  carrots,  bu.,  60  to  85c;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt..  50  to  65c;  kale,  bu.,  25  to  40c; 
onions.  50  lbs.,  90c  to  $1.20;  spinach,  bu.,  DO  to 
90c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.55  to  $1.80. 


MORE  MILK 

from  the  same  feed 


From  now  forward  to  late  spring 
you  fight  an  uphill  battle  in  the  dairy 
barn.  Long  weeks  and  months  of 
barn  confinement  and  heavy  diet  lay 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  cow’s  organs 
of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Deep 
in  the  winter  season  as  we  now  are, 
economical  feed-conversion  requires 
a  supplement  to  fortify  the  over¬ 
worked  milk-making  organs  and  to 
ward  off  expensive  ailments.  Good 
dairy  feeders  are  now  regularly  add¬ 
ing  Kow-Kare  to  the  winter  feed- 
program  to  improve  the  milk-making 
function,  reduce  breeding  troubles 
and  procure  stronger,  healthier 
calves. 


A  Valuable  Conditioner  Now 
Improved  by  Adding  Iodine 


In  addition  to  its 
time-tested  content  of 
Iron,  the  great  blood 
tonic,  medicinal  herbs 
and  minerals,  Kow- 
Kare  now  provides  as¬ 
similable  Iodine  as  an 
added  help  in  putting 
body-building  proteins 
and  minerals  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  to  work,  and  bal¬ 
ance  an  iodine  defi¬ 
ciency  known  to  exist 
in  most  areas  of  the 
country. 


FRESHENING  COWS  need  this 
vital  aid  for  at  least  a  month  before, 
during  and  after  calf-birth.  So  many 
of  the  ills  directly  traceable  to  fresh¬ 
ening  can  be  avoided  by  promoting 
top-notch  health  and  vigor.  Kow- 
Kare  is  sold  by  general  stores,  feed 
dealers,  druggists  —  $1.25  and  65c 
sizes.  If  dealer  is  not  supplied,  order 
direct. 


FREE  BOOK —  “First  Aid  for 
Dairy  Cows,”  mailed  on  request. 
Chapters  on  all  common  cow  ail¬ 
ments. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


LAST  CALL! 

For  Rock  Bottom 
1936  Silo  Prices! 

If  there’s  any  chance  whatever  of 
your  needing  a  silo  this  year,  by 
all  means  let  us  protect  you  at 
present  low  prices — no  obligation 
to  buy  I 


Get  our  “Giant” 

folder  with  silo  concrete  stay* 
pictures  nearly 

2  ft.  high  all  details  illustrated 
—  including  newest  dormer  in 
silos.  Write  today — 

BOX  R 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Grriige  Silo  C? 
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A  “New-Old9'  Type  of  Mash  Hopper 


The  cheapest  and  best  mash  hopper  I 
have  ever  used  for  my  3,000  hens  is  what 
I  call  a  butter  tub  mash  hopper.  It  is 
made  from  a  common  wooden  butter  tub 
cut  down  so  that  it  is  but  eight  inches 
high  on  the  outside.  The  hoops  should 
first  be  driven  down  tightly  and  nailed  in 
place.  Six  penny  nails  should  be  driven 
through  the  lower  hoop,  into  the  tub  and 
a  dozen  or  so  up  through  the  bottom  and 
tipped  over  so  they  are  no  more  than 
half  an  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 
These  nails  are  to  act  as  re-inforcement 
for  cemeitf  later  put  into  the  tub  to 
weight  it  down  so  that  the  hens  will  not 
tip  it  over. 

A  three-quarter  inch  rail  flange  should 
be  fastened  to  the  bottom  center  of  the 
tub  with  % x% -inch  stove  bolts.  A  %- 
inch  pipe  6%  inches  long  is  next  screwed 
into  the  rail  flange.  Then  a  three  to  one 
sand  and  cement  mixture  is  poured  into 
the  tub  to  just  cover  the  top  of  the  rail 
flange.  The  tub  and  cement  mixture 
should  weigh  about  12  pounds.  After  the 
cement  has  hardened  it  should  be  brushed 
over  with  a  creamy  mixture  of  pure  ce¬ 
ment  and  water  to  give  it  a  smooth  hard 
surface. 

After  the  cement  has  hardened  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  the  tub  should  be  painted  over 
or  dipped  in  earbolineum  or  a  creosote 
solution.  It  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
for  a  week  before  it  is  used.  This  pre¬ 
serves  the  wood  and  prevents  it  from 
shrinking. 

The  butter  tub  stove  pipe  hopper  is 
made  by  replacing  the  short  piece  of  %- 
inch  pipe  by  a  piece  30^  inches  long. 
Hang  a  seven-inch  stove  pipe  (galvan¬ 
ized)  two  feet  long  from  the  top  of  the 
pipe  by  means  of  some  wire  and  a  %-inch 
carriage  bolt  stuck  down  into  the  top  of 
the  pipe. 


A  rubber  crutch  tip  pushed  onto  the 
end  of  the  pipe  in  the  low  hopper  serves 
to  cushion  it  and  thus  make  it  softer  for 
the  hens  to  bump  up  against. 

About  15  large  hens  can  eat  from  one 
of  these  hoppers  at  one  time.  I  have 
never  known  of  one  being  tipped  over  by 
the  hens.  Large  hens  such  as  R.  I.  Reds 
cannot  get  into  them  to  scratch,  the  %- 
pipe  in  the  middle  prevents  that.  They 
can  be  filled  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
top  and  the  hens  will  not  waste  their 
mash.  They  can  also  reach  the  last  bit 
of  mash  in  the  bottom  without  much 
stretching.  For  low  hoppers  I  have  been 
surprised  at  the  very  small  amount  of  lit- 


Butter  Tub  Mash  Hoppers  made  by 
Homer  R.  Rowell,  Lynden  Farm,  Grove- 
land,  Mass. 

ter  scratched  into  them.  The  birds  seem 
to  enjoy  eating  out  of  the  stove  pipe 
hopper  and  it  keeps  a  steady  uniform 
supply  of  nice  fresh  mash,  that  has  not 
been  picked  over  at  all,  before  them  all 
the  time. 

I  recommend  five  of  these  hoppers  to 
each  100  hens,  for  the  floor.  Another 
advantage  is  that  they  do  not  take  up 
much  floor  space.  We  put  one  of  these 
hoppers  on  the  roosts  so  that  any  timid 
molting  hens  can  get  a  chance  to  eat  and 
get  back  into  production. 

As  far  as  I  know,  I  believe  this  idea 
of  a  butter  tub  mash  hopper  originated 
here  at  Lynden  Farm.  We  have  nearly 
100  of  them  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

HOMER  R.  ROWELL. 


Practical  Hints  on  Wintering  Poultry 


After  having  all  your  birds  settled  in 
their  Winter  quarters,  responsibility  for 
their  health  and  comfort  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  at  an  end.  Simply  because  we  have 
made  sure  (as  far  as  possible)  their  quar¬ 
ters  are  free  of  lice,  mites  and  disease 
germs,  we  must  not  expect  them  to  stay 
rid  of  these  pests  without  some  little  care 
at  this  season  on  the  owner’s  part  in  the 
way  of  cleaning  up  and  disinfecting  oc¬ 
casionally.  The  droppings  should  be  re- 


Poultry  Thieves  Welcome ! 

This  is  Clipper,  our  Rural  New-Yorker 
aoy.  Me  bought  him  four  gears  ago  from 
one  of  your  regular  advertisers.  A  thief 
wouldn't  have  a  loolc-in  around  here. — 

L  George  L.  Gone,  Massachusetts. 

r 

moved  at  least  every  two  or  three  weeks 
(oftener  would  be  better),  and  at  each 
cleaning  all  roosts,  nests  and  sides  of 
building  adjacent  to  the  roosting  place 
°r  piece  should  be  sprayed  with  kerosene 
or  carbolic  acid.  Both  are  sure  death 
to  lice  and  mites.  Nests  and  floors  must 
also  be  cleaned  and  supplied  with  fresh 
material  for  laying  and  scratching  pur¬ 
poses  occasionally. 

Often  young  fowls  we  have  turned  out 


for  cockerels  and  layers  do  not  take  to 
their  new  quarters,  so  we  have  to  catch 
them  from  their  coops  and  place  them  in 
the  regular  poultry  house.  This  lias  to 
be  repeated  for  several  nights.  After¬ 
wards,  just  about  sun  down,  we  can  drive 
them  to  the  poultry  house  and  stand 
guard  a  short  while  until  they  go  in.  By 
so  doing  in  a  night  or  two  they  will  go 
in  without  assistance. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleas¬ 
ure  one  looks  upon  a  nice  flock  of  well- 
grown  birds,  cockerels  and  pullets.  Our 
long  season  of  hard,  patient  work  in 
handling  and  caring  for  them  is  forgot¬ 
ten.  and  only  the  pride  in  their  possession 
is  the  ruling  thought. 

Winter  is  the  most  severe  on  poultry 
and  the  most  trying  on  poultrymen  of 
all  seasons.  The  houses  should  be  kept 
warm,  dry  and  free  from  drafts;  all 
cracks  and  openings  should  be  carefully 
covered  or  stopped  up  to  prevent  drafts 
through  the  houses.  TIens  will  lay  but 
few  eggs  at  this  season  if  they  are  not 
carefully  looked  after  in  every  way. 
Every  effort  possible  should  be  made  to 
make  the  hens  lay  the  most  eggs.  I  find 
that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  eggs  for  market  at  this  season  is 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  egg  production  through  scien¬ 
tific  management  and  feeding.  No  one  not 
fully  informed  on  these  matters  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  a  full  egg  supply  from  pul¬ 
lets  or  older  hens  during  the  Winter 
months.  A  good  supply  of  green  food, 
well  selected  grains,  proper  quality  of 
nourishing  food,  and  fresh  water  are 
necessities  at  this  season. 

Some  complain  that  poultry  doesn’t 
pay.  It's  just  like  every  other  line  of 
business  —  without  the  proper  care  and 
attention  at  all  times  and  in  every  way, 
the  business  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less 
a  failure.  That’s  the  principal  reason 
why  poultry  doesn’t  pay  for  a  good  many 
people.  Am  I  not  right?  w.  11.  h. 

Virginia. 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  during  Winter  Mons. 

Easy  terms.  Factory  to  You  Prices. 

Write  us  and  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York  BUY  NOW 


Por  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  pricea  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  "Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 
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GUARANTEED  TO  PRODUCE 
MOST  MILK  PER  FEED  DOLLAR  OR 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


«RM  MY  MAXIMUM 

'promts  BECAUSE 
THEY  ARE  FED  OH 
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DAIRY  RATION 
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ZENITH  FARM  RADIO 

FREPOWER  FROM  THE  FOUR  WINDS 

Revolutionizes  Farm  Radio  Reception 


50c  A  YEAR 

POWER  OPERATING  COST  PROVED  ON  THE  FARM 

NO  DRY  BATTERIES 

ZENITH— America’s  Most  Copied  Radio 
Thousands  and  Thousands  Already  Installed — 
Farmer  Owners  Enthusiastic 

Don’t  Waste  The  Wind — 

Ask  Your  Neighbor  Who  Owns  A  Farm  Zenith 

AFTER  20  years  of  research,  Zenith  last  spring 
.  announced  a  new  economical  type  of  radio  for 
country  homes  without  electric  power.  Since  then, 
thousands  and  thousands  have  been  sold  and  are 
now  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  At  the  lowest  power 
operating  cost  on  record— 50c  a  year— this  remarkable 
set  brings  the  whole  world  of  entertainment  to  your 
home.  Using  Frepower  from  the  air  through  an  auto¬ 
matic  controlled  roof-mounted  machine  which  keeps 
your  battery  charged,  we  built  Zenith  Farm  Radio 
with  special  design  for  this  particular  service.  The 
name  Zenith  on  the  set  you  buy  is  your  protection 
against  a  makeshift,  substitute  or  imitation.  Always 
a  pioneer,  Zenith  has  opened  and  is  again  first  with 
the  economical  Farm  Radio.  Be  Safe — Buy  Zenith. 

NO  POWER  LINES-N0  RUN-DOWN  BATTERIES 

Zenith  offers  8  Frepower  Farm  Models,  22  different 
32-volt  models  and  40  AC  City  Models 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  CHICAGO 
for  20  Years  Makers  of  Fine  Radios 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY  ^(^^RE^TRJALOFIJiR 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation 
3620  Iron  St.,  Dept.  203,  Chicago 
Without  obligation,  send  me  new  catalog  and 
introductory  free  trial  offer  on  the  new  Zenith 
Long  Distance  Farm  Radio. 

Name . . . 

Address . . . 

City  . . . . . . State. . 


Europe,  South  America  or  the  Orient 
—  guaranteed  every  day  or  money 
back  —  all  American  Stations,  too. 

Zenith  Farm  Radio  performs  like  city  sets. 
Far  or  near— -clean  and  clear,  daylight  or 
night  reception.  All  the  Zenith  features. 
Split  Second  Tuning,  the  Big  Black  Dial, 
easy  to  read — easy  to  tune. 
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98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 

We  guarantee  that  08  out  of  every  100  chicks  purchased  will  be  alive  when  4  weeks  old.  Any  chicks  lost 
in  excess  of  2%  will  be  replaced  free,  or  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price.  \\  e  could  not  continue  to 
make  this  offer  if  our  chicks  did  not  possess  unusual  Qualities. 

Why  Is  Redbird  Farm  the  World’s 
Largest  Breeding  Plant  ? 

The  answer  is  easy — because  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  are  money  makers. 

Customers  report  that  they  outdo  our  claims — 3-lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks, 
also  pullets  laying  at  from  to  5  nios. ,  and  in  50%  production  of 
24 -oz.  eggs  at  6  months. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  from  Trapnested, 

Pedigreed  Strain  —  ROCK-RED  CROSSBRED 
CHICKS  for  BARRED  Broilers  and  Roasters 

Large  Illustrated  Free  Catalog  pictures  our  plant,  describes  our  breeding 
methods  and  gives  reports  of  remarkable  results  obtained  by  our  customers. 

Write  for  your  copy  and  spring  prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


44,000 

BREEDERS 

PULLORUM  TESTED 
Not  One  Reactor 

Tests  were  made  by 
Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Ours  is  the  largest 
officially  tested  flock  in 
the  United  States  found 
100%  free  from  pullor- 
um.  This  flock  is  main¬ 
tained  on  our  own  farm 
and  produces  all  the 
eggs  we  set. 


ELMER  H.WENt 

10  BREEDS 

90 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


FAMOUS  FOR  BIGGER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  15  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  long  life.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers.  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males. 
We  are  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs.) 
10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 
PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS  _ 

That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  '1266  Super  Mating  Wene  ■ 

Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

"My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.’ 

My  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 

■ 


W€N€  CHICK  FARADS 


Dept 

600 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


TH0RNWD0D  BLOODED  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  World’s  Largest  Incubators  —  All  Bloodtested 

Back  of  our  Blooded  Chicks  are  the  Famous  Tancred,  Wyckoff,  Flshel, 'Thompson,  Holter- 
man  and  other  world’s  finest  bloodlines.  Sensational  egg  production  and  large,  quick 
maturing  broilers  guarantee  highest  profits..  Order  now  or  send  for  our 


Big  FREE  4-Color  Poultry  Book..  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed, 

**  AA-Select 

PRICES  PREPAID— PROMPT  DELIVERY  100  500 

Wh„  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed..  .$  7-00  $34-50 
Bd.  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  8-00  38-00 

Bf  Orps.,  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  White  Minorcas .  9-00  44-00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants -  10-00  48-00 

Assorted .  6-00  30-00 

TH0RNW00D,  INC.,  BOX  101  -S,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 


AAA-Exhlbltion 

100  500  1 

$  8-00  $38-00 
9  00  44-00 

10-00  48-00 

1 1  -00  52-00 


$50  to  $150 

MORE  PROFIT 

2  to  4  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  hen  means 
$50.00  to  $150.00 
more  profit  from  100 
hens  at  NO  EX¬ 
TRA  Cost  to  YOU! 


HIGHEST  AVERAGE,  ALL  EGG  LAYING  CONTESTS,  1935 

Winner  Poultry  Item  ar.d  American  Poultry  Jr.  Trophies.  Contest  average,  5 
Pens  (50  Hens)  273.3  Eggs;  283.8  Points  per  Hen.  Highest  Leghorn  Hen,  329 

.  q Art 


FREE  CHICK 
BOOKLET 


Eggs;  347  Points.  Highest  White  Rooks,  Penna.,  Georgia  Con¬ 
tests.  An  amazing  record.  Our  Breeding  Program  produces 
results.  Pay-Streak  Chicks  in  ten  breeds  offer  you  best 
Trapnest  Bloodlines.  Early  Order  Discount.  Free  Catalog. 


We  enter 
your  name 
FREE  in 
Nat’ I  Chick 
Growing 
Contests 


CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  AND  HATCHING  CO.  Box  N  TIRO,  OHIO 


FOR  J 

VIGOR/ 

HARDY/ 


.wuSre:  UM  EGG  SmiM  ENGLISH  LEGHORN* 


NORTHERN/ 
STOCK 


V 


ELEVEN  GENERATIONS 
of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-tested  breeders  back 
f  of  each  chick,  assures  you  . 

of  high  livability  in  the  lay-  I-  -- c  • 
ing  pens.  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers. 


Pearson’s 


PEARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R,  KEENE,  N.  H. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 
'Tix  Strain  Brtd  for  Lary  Umtorm  Mbtu  Egg  rilunoyi.'' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  _  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  hy  a  man  who  knows  Leghorns  and  how  to 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  chicks  and  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland, 


kRM  I 


IH 


osemont 


Get  these  “American  Beauty”  Chicks  for  Real 
Quality  1  Sturdy,  Rugged  Day  Olds  from  Qualified 
Bloodtested  Breeders. 

7  ROSEMONT  BREEDS— 24 YearsBreed- 
ing  and  Square  Dealing  is  your  “insur¬ 
ance  policy”  for  profits. 

New  Hampshires  Jer.  Black  Giants 

R.  I.  Reds  White  Rocks 

Barred  Rocks  Wh.  Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns 

Free  Attractive  Polder.  Prices  Will  Please 
l'ou.  Writo  Today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc.,  rosemont 


Birds  Selling 
at  Grown-up 
Prices  ! 

Orders  waiting  for  hundreds  of  thousands. 

See  Rural  New-Yorker  for  squabs  under  N.  Y. 
Wholesale  Markets  (also  Retail).  High  figures 
are  for  Royal  Squabs.  To  learn  details  for  raising  these 
top  market  baby  birds  send  stamp  for  book  to— 

E.  RICE  205  Howard  Street,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


CHICKS  frbm 


SPRUNGER 


(America's  Leading  Sexing  Instructor 

Sprunger  taught  350  Hatcherymen  how  to  sex. 
Sexed  over  500,000  chicks.  The  pioneer  sexing 
expert.  Experience  counts. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Buy  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger’s  personal  flock  of  2.000  breeders, 
j  Hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  and  better, 
Imated  to  males  from  R.  O,  P.  Dams  with  rec¬ 
ords  of  250  eggs.  90%  SEX  GUARANTEE. 

Order  with  confidence  from  the  pioneer 
sexer.  Also  my  own  Mating 
i  Poults  and  Ducklings.  Write 
for  FREE  Folder.  Leghorn 
cockerels,  only  3c.  Write  Box  25. 


WAYNE,  INDIANA 


SAVE  up  to  5  cents  on 


COLONIAL  CHICKS 


by  ordering  early 

Leading:  breeds.  Standard  to  R.O.P.  sired  grade  at 
i  LOW  Western  prices  with  100  per  cent  6afe  deliv¬ 
ery  to  all  points  East.  Also  hybrids  and  sexed. 
-  World's  largest  chick  producerg.  Send  for  special  offer 

today.  Colonial  Poultry  Farms*  Bo*  762,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo* 


Raising1  of  Capons 

Is  there  a  ready  market  for  capons? 
How  much  floor  space  is  required  per 
bird,  also  the  amount  of  feed  needed  to 
raise  each  bird  to  maturity?  What  is 
the  best  breed  for  this  purpose? 

New  Jersey.  H.  c.  a. 

This  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  a 
“ready  market.”  There  is  the  always 
available  wholesale  market  at  current 
prices,  which  prices  are  highest  from  No¬ 
vember  to  April  of  each  year. 

The  floor  space  required  will  depend 
upon  method  of  raising.  If  confined  to 
a  poultry-house,  four  square  feet  of  floor 
space  area  per  bird  would  not  be  too 
much. 

It  requires  from  nine  to  ten  pounds  of 
feed  to  produce  one  pound  of  gain  in  ca¬ 
pons  of  the  American  breeds,  such  as  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  or  Reds. 
These  breeds  should  produce  capons 
weighing  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  in 
weight.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  are.  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  popular  of  the  capon  pro¬ 
ducers.  M.  B.  D. 


Scratch  Feed  Mixture 

Can  you  tell  me  in  what  proportion  to 
!  mix  cracked  corn,  wheat,  barley  and 
I  buckwheat,  to  make  scratch  feed  for  hens, 
and  how  many  pounds  to  feed  per  hun¬ 
dred  hens,  per  day?  f.  s.  s 

Make  the  scratch  feed  to  consist  of  one- 
half  or  more  cracked  corn  or  whole  corn 
and  add  as  much  or  little  of  the  various 
other  ingredients  as  you  wish.  Barley 
and  buckwheat  may  need  introduction  to 
hens  not  accustomed  to  them  in  the  ra- 
j  tion  but  are  usually  eaten  readily  after 
the  acquaintance  is  formed.  If  laying 
hens  have  a  dry  mash  always  before  them, 

,  a  light  feeding  of  scratch  grain  may  be 
1  given  in  the  morning,  with  as  much  as 
will  be  eaten  before  the  fowls  go  to  roost 
at  night.  Hens  should  have  full  crops  at 
night,  with  a  lighter  feeding  of  grain  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  to  induce  greater  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  less  palatable  mash.  Some 
poultrymen  prefer  to  feed  whole  grain 
both  morning  and  noon,  scattering  this 
in  the  litter,  with  a  full  feeding  the  last 
thing  at  night.  Pounds  per  hundred  are 
disregarded  but  it  should  be  remembered 
!  that  hens  prefer  whole  grain  to  a  dry 
mash.  M.  B.  D. 


Cannibalism  in  Hens 

We  seem  to  be  having  consider  hie 
trouble  with  our  hens  pulling  each  others 
feathers  out,  and  eating  them,  mostly  in 
the  lower  back  parts,  causing  them  to  be¬ 
come  very  bloody.  These  hens  are  now 
laying,  and  we  are  keeping  them  apart 
from  the  main  flock  but  every  few  days 
there  are  more  in  this  same  condition.  We 
are  feeding  them  buckwheat  and  barley, 
morning  and  night,  with  a  warm  wet 
mash  at  noon,  consisting  of  boiled  pota¬ 
toes,  barley  meal  and  kitchen  slops.  What 
can  we  do  to  remedy  this  feather-pulling 
and  eating?  r.  o. 

Feather  pulling  and  eating  are  vices 
|  easily  acquired  by  confined  fowls  and 
often  very  difficult  to  abolish.  A  taste 
of  fresli  blood  of  the  quill  arouses  an  ap¬ 
petite  that  often  leads  to  disembowelling 
and  killing  the  victim  of  the  attack.  A 
number  of  control  measures  are  used. 
Sometimes  they  are  efficient,  sometimes 
not.  If  removal  of  the  attacking  birds 
cannot  be  effected,  it  may  suffice  to  daub 
the  spots  with  tar  or  with  one  of  the 
pick-out  salves  offered  for  the  purpose. 
A  more  certain  protection  is  found  in  the 
metal  vent  shields  which  are  held  in 
place  by  an  attached  safety  pin  passed 
horizontally  through  that  fibrous  mass 
forming  the  root  of  the  tail.  These 
shields  may  be  placed  upon  the  pullets 
when  they  are  placed  in  their  Winter 
quarters  and  left  there  during  the  life  of 
the  bird.  Another  method  is  to  remove 
the  tip  of  the  upper  beak  by  cutting  for 
about  a  quarter  inch  into  it  from  each 
side  and  about  the  same  distance  back 
from  the  extreme  end.  This  tip  is  then 
torn  loose  from  the  quick  beneath  with 
the  flat  side  of  the  blade.  The  removal 
of  this  tip  of  the  upper  half  of  the  beak 
prevents  the  fowl  from  holding  a  feather 
and  pulling  it,  though  it  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  eating.  The  hard  tip  back  to 
the  quick  is  needed  for  holding  and,  until 
it  is  replaced,  the  offender  is  given  op¬ 
portunity  to  repent  of  and  forego  her 
cannibalism.  If  you.  wish  to  make  a  no¬ 
pick  paste,  you  may  mix  two  ounces  of 
pine  tar  with  an  ounce  of  bitter  aloes  and 
enough  tincture  of  iodine  to  give  the  mass 
a  pasty  consistency.  The  bitter  taste  is 
not  relished  by  hens.  M.  b.  d. 


WARREN'S 

CERTIFIED  mm 


0 


State  _ 

Contract  Awarded  for 
5th  Consecutive  Year 

Wa  have  received  an  order  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Department  of  Mental  Diseases, 
for  26.400  Day-Old  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  to  be  shipped 
this  spring.  This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the 
State  has  purchased  from  us. 

Advanced  R.O.P.  Sires  Only 

Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  R.  O.  P.  Record  of 
from  240  to  313  eggs,  averaging  24  to  31  ozs.  to 
the  doz.  during  pullet  year. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

In  addition,  we  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  back  our 
guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out  to  you  100% 
free  of  pullorum  (B.W.D.). 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds — Warren  Rock- Red  Cross 

Let  us  supply  you  with  Chicks  of  precisely  the 
same  quality  as  we  ship  on  State  order. 

NEW  CATALOG,  explains  breeding  method!.  Write 
for  it.  also  for  Spring  Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

tssAcNustrrt  BOX  20 

R.O.P.  C  North  Brookfield, Mass. 

iBKtfDtis  ASSOgAftOH' 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


HUBBARD'S  pBRR°EFiT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


18  YEARS  of  Balanced 
Breeding  give  every 
chick  you  buy  genera¬ 
tions  of  profit-proved 
blood.  Write  for  free 
money-making  catalog. 
Full  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 

HuUmhJ 

Farms 

Box  No.  902B 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


BALANCED 
m  BREEDING 
features' 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  F  r  e  e  d  o  m  from 
Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.DJ 

3  Fast,  Uniform  Growth 

4  Outstandinji  Viyor 

i  5  Rapid,  Full  Feather^ 
_ing 

6  Early  Maturity 

7  Good  E gti  Production 

8  Large  Egg  Size 


OSS 

*3  a  I'm 

RI.Reds 

Again  Are  Tops 
At  N.  Y.  State  Contest 

(Farmingrdale) 

As  Prof.  Horton,  director,  says,  "This  seems  to 
he  a  habit  with  Moss  Farm  birds.”  Better  get 
,iour  clucks  from  this  leading  strain  of  Reds, 
leaders  5  years  out  of  7  an  unbeatable  record. 
STRAIGHT  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS— High  pro¬ 
duction  bred  for  twenty-seven  years.  This  is 
the  quality  you  should  buy  to  insure  you 
complete  success. 

MOSS  CROSS  CHICKS  for  Barred  Broilers 
and  Roasters,  also  for  Egg  Production. 

Large,  new  illustrated  catalog  gives  unique 
Chick  Feeding  Program.  Write  for  it. 

MOSS  FARM 


Box  R, 

ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


“POP  FROM  BOX  LIKE  POPCORN” 

That’s  how  a  Texas  customer  described  our  chicks 
after  a  72-hour  journey.  Lusty,  energetic,  full  of  1200 
ft.  climatic  pep;  they  fairly  radiate  inherited  vitality ! 

14  Years  Pullorum  Clean  (State  Accredited)  — 
never  a  reactor — 100%  BWD  free.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  1936  Catalog  gives  full  details  of 
these  remarkable  chicles.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73  East  Wolfeboro.  N.  H. 


25,000  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders 

The  world’s  largest  flock  of  this 
breed,  rigorously  selected,  then  test 
ed  for  B.W.D.  by  N  H.  State  autlioi  i- 
ties.  The  SPIZZERINKTl  M  strain  is 
sweeping  America  like  a  tide.  Ride 
on  this  tide  to  prosperity.  Hatches 
Dally.  Write  (or  Prices.' 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE 
Box  60  Kingston,  N.  II. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  B.  P.  Rocks 


Winning  Bed  Pen  at  W.  N.  Y.  1935  for  second 
successive  year  264.7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bird.  Third  High  B.  P.  Rock  Pen  at  C.  N. 
Y.  1935 — 239.7  eggs  and  246.8  points  per  bird. 
Breeders  of  N.  Y.  State's  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Rock  under  R.  O.  P. 

Pullorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet — Early  Order  Discount. 

BOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
 Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULLORUM  FREE 


and  Rock-Red  Crossbreds. 

Bred  for  large  eggs,  lots  of  them,  and  low  mortality. 

Cliicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock. 

24  pedigree  pens.  1500  birds  under  traps.  Circular. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


CHICKS 


from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type. .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 
Elsasser’sSp.  W.  Leg.  N.  II.  Reds  8.50  42.50  85 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

R.  I.  Reds  &  151.  Minorcas..  8.00  40.00  80 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid, 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

Box  r.  McAlister vi lle,  pa. 


Order 

R.  W.  ELSASSER, 


BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  quality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested.  eggs 
direct  from  New  England's  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  White  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FREE 

folders.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx  R.  Washlngtonville.  Pa- 


Marking  Devices  for  Poultry! 

Clincher  and  Seal  Wing  Bands  for  Chicks,  also  Log 
Bands,  Tattoos  and  other  devices  for  marking  Poultry 
and  Livestock.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

KETCIIUM  MFG.  CO.  r  . 

50  Jay  Street  Luserue,  New  York 


Kill  Rats 

Without  Poison 


Proven  Exterminator  that  Won’t 
Kill  Livestock,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Cats , 
Baby  Chicks— Gets  Rats  Every  Time 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
noison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  Squill,  as  recognized  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Oven-dried 
process  which  insures  maximum  strength.  Used 
by  County  Agents  in  most  rat-killing  campaigns. 
Sold  by  druggists,  seed  merchants,  poultry  supply 
dealers.  Remember,  every  rat  on  your  place  costs 
vou  at  least  $2  a  year.  Kill  them  sure  with 
Original,  genuine  K-R-O.  Ready-Mixed  35*!,  $1.00; 
Powder  75*!.  Results  or  money  back.  Don’t 
waste  time,  money  on  useless  imitations. 

K-R-O-Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

K-Br© 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


R.l.  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

EGG  MONEY!  That’s  what  you  want! 

And  that  is  what  you  get  when  you  buy 
Cobb’s  chicks.  These  birds  have  proved 
and  are  proving  themselves  in  poultrymen’S 
bouses  and  laying  contests.  Why  else  have 
we  grown  300%  in  5  years?  Big  baskets 
heaped  with  big  brown  eggs  spell  your  in¬ 
come  and  your  profits.  Our  llarred  Rocks 
have  won  best  pens  at  Storrs  four  years 
in  the  past  six.  Our  Reds  lead  the 
nation’s  contests  today  (our  pen  of  "Flock 
Mating  Rainbow,”  a  13c  chick,  is  FIRST 
PEN,  all  breeds,  all  contests,  end  of  3rd 
month,  775  eggs,  822  points.) 

NEVER  A  REACTOR  IN  NINE  YEARS 
Our  guarantee  protects  you.  You  can’t 
lose.  Send  for  free  catalog  and  guarantee. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 

350  Great  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


|o50  Great  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass,  t . | 

i^B  OC  KSaufej 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $12.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $7.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (ll.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  SPECIAUZEI— One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  ROCKUU4D,FMASS. 


PEDIGREED 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen  nil  U.  S. 
Contest  —  293  Eggs;  308  Pts. 
per  hen.  Proven  Livability,  Long 
Lifo.  Fine  Body  Type.  Reduced 
Prices.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Early 
order  discount. 


KAUDER'S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Box  100,  New  P.IU,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

CATALOG 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wiLL„.s S."“ 

All  Free  Range  6tock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write 
for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
flocks  and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYRE  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorna - $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

_ _  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  G.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Mix  $7-100.  $1  per  100  books  order  m  advance. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlitterville,  Pa. 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reservo  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $9  per  100;  $43  per  500;  $85 
per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  I).  Catalog  free. 


SBf 


Klein  felt  e  rsville.  Pa 


CHICKS 


BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  100 


White  Leghorns  . ^Z'99 

Barred  Rocks  .  7'5o 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  V'”® 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . SIO'OO 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D, 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 


PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Sbick^STUCK^j 


HI-GRADE  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

llarred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R,  McALISTERV  ILLE,  Pa. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  from  rulloruni  Free,  Large-egg 
stock.  Discount  for  early  orders.  CIRCULAR. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


DARRED  Rock  Chicks  and  Eggs  —  Wonderful  stock. 
*"*  Priced  light.  SVIIIII  S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn. 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  try  ^magazine,  full 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept,  56,  Mount  Morris,  III, 
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N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land ;  report  for  week  ending  Feb.  10; 

High  Pens  for  tlie  19th  Week. — N.  H., 
Lamar  W.  Sexton,  63  points,  60  eggs  ;  R. 
I.  It.,  Colonial  Poultry  Farm.  63  points, 
62  eggs;  W.  L.,  Ormsby  Poultry  Farm, 
61  points,  60  eggs ;  R.  I.  It.,  Redbird 
Farm,  60  points,  59  eggs ;  B.  P.  R.,  R.  C. 
E.  Wallace,  60  points,  59  eggs;  W.  L., 
The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  60  points. 
56  eggs;  W.  L.,  George  A.  Pearce,  58 
points,  58  eggs. 

High  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes : 

White  Leghorns. — George  A.  Pearce, 
1,053  points,  1,076  eggs.;  The  Joachim 
Breeding  Farm,  939  points,  902  eggs; 
Quality  Poultry  Farm,  867  points,  864 
eggs;  Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm  (J.  Dia¬ 
mond),  850  points,  909  eggs;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  839  points,  906  eggs ;  Cane 
Poultry  Farm,  836  points,  868  eggs ;  Leo 
Newel  Farm,  829  points,  839  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  1,037  points, 
970  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  827 
points,  836  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  F arm, 
804  points,  826  eggs. 

New  Hampshires. — Lamar  W.  Sexton, 
769  points,  774  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pond  Hill 
Egg  Farm,  885  points,  898  eggs ;  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  879  points,  959  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Faith  Farm, 
824  points,  839  eggs ;  Faith  Farm,  766 
points,  825  eggs. 

Cross. — Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm, 
827  points,  919  eggs. 

Egg  Prices  (Highest  wholesale  quota¬ 
tion  N.  Y.  market  Feb.  10). — White  31c, 
brown  30c,  medium  27c. 


Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  Contest 

Carried  on  by  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture ;  report  for  week  ending  F eb. 
10;  Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  Contest: 

White  Leghorns. — Carey  Farms,  Ohio, 
1.107  eggs,  1.152  points ;  J.  A.  Hanson, 
Ore.,  1.111  eggs.  1.150  points ;  Schweg- 
ler's  Hatchery,  N.  Y.,  1.105  eggs,  1,120 
points;  Creighton  Bros.,  Ind.,  1.120  eggs, 
1.112  points  ;  Foreman  Farm.  Mich.,  1,- 
063  eggs,  1.094  points;  R.  O.  Boyce  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Del.,  1,099  eggs,  1,093  points; 
East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,042 
eggs,  1.066  points ;  Kauder’s  Ped.  Leg¬ 
horns,  N.  Y„  1,059  eggs,  1,05S  points ; 
Quality  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,072  eggs, 
1,049  points;  Ormsby  Poultry  Farm,  N. 
Y..  1.026  eggs,  1.030  points. 

White  Plymoth  Rocks. — Dumka  Bros., 
N.  Y.,  1,035  eggs,  1,055  points ;  P.  S. 
Davis,  N.  H.,  1.053  eggs,  L020_points; 
Dumka  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  970  eggs, 
990  points. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Dryden 
Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal.,  1,183  eggs, 

I. 137  points;  Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc., 
Mass.,  1.126  eggs,  1,131  points ;  Arthur 

J.  Day,  N.  Y.,  1,111  eggs.  1,091  points ; 
Whimsy  Farm,  Vt.,  1,051  eggs,  1,046 
points. 


Pa.  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Report  for  week  ending  F eb.  10 : 

Ten  High  Pens  for  the  Week. — W.  L._, 

A.  M.  Wolgemuth,  Pa.,  69  points,  65 
eggs ;  W.  I*.  R.,  Gardner-Abbott  Poultry 
Farm,  Ind..  67  points.  63  eggs ;  W.  L., 
Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa.,  66  points,  63  eggs; 

B.  P.  R..  Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y., 
66  points,  64  eggs;  AY.  L.,  Carey  Farms, 
Ohio,  65  points.  61  eggs ;  R.  I.  R.,  Morris 
Morter,  Ohio,  65  points,  60  eggs  ^  W.  L.. 
Jos.  8.  Suppan.  Pa.,  65  points,  61  eggs; 
AY.  L.,  IVelty  Bros.,  W.  Va.,  64  points, 
63  eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmenter, 
Mass..  64  points.  60  eggs ;  B.  P.  R.,  Clyde 
Brenner.  Pa.,  62  points,  61  eggs. 

High  Pens  Each  Breed  for  the  Week. — 
W.  L.,  A.  AI.  Wolgemuth,  Pa..  69  points, 
65  eggs ;  AA\  P.  R.,  Gardner-Abbott  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Ind.,  67  points,  63  eggs;  B.  1‘. 
R.,  Schwegler’s  Hatchery.  N.  Y.,  66 
points.  64  eggs;  R.  I.  R..  Morris  G.  Mor- 
ter,  Ohio,  65  points,  60  eggs;  N.  H., 
Fuzzydele  Farm,  Pa.,  60  points,  55  eggs; 
AY.  AI.,  Colonial  Poultry  Farm,  AIo.,  55 
points,  53  eggs;  B.  L..  AVm.  Lehman,  Pa., 
45  points,  45  eggs ;  S.  C.  A.,  Erilisen’s 
Ancona  Yards,  N.  Y.,  35  points,  37  eggs; 
W.  AY.,  Colonial  Poultry  Yards,  AIo.,  26 
points,  26  eggs. 


Storrs  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs;  report  for  week  ending 
February  6 : 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

New  Hampshires. — Steelman  Poultry 
Farm,  Pa.,  606  eggs,  570  points;  Hub¬ 
bard  Farms.  N.  H.,  5S0  eggs,  656  points. 

AYhite  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Alass., 
675  eggs,  649  points;  P.  S.  Davis,  N.  TL, 
618  eggs,  57S  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb,  Alass.,  698 
eggs,  692  points;  Broad  Acres  Farm, 
Conn.,  589  eggs,  623  points ;  Dryden 
Poultry  Farm.  Cal.,  661  eggs,  605  points. 

R.  I.  Reds. — So.  Bend  Poultry  Farm, 
Alass.,  730  eggs.  753  points ;  E.  B.  Par¬ 
menter,  Alass.,  704  eggs,  714  points;  R. 
AV.  Anderson,  Alass.,  709  eggs,  707 
points;  Globus  Poultry  Farm.  Alass.,  702 
eggs,  688  points ;  D.  I.  Goodenough, 
Conn.,  682  eggs,  657  points. 

AATiite  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  741  eggs,  720  points;  Wm.  L. 
Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  744  eggs,  718 
points;  George  A,  Pearce,  N.  J.,  734  eggs, 
712  points ;  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding- 
Farm,  Cal.,  704  eggs,  70S  points;  Irving 
J,  Kautlei’,  N,  X„  70S  eggs,  6S9  points. 


Leghorns  ~Reds  ~ Rocks ~  Wyandottes 

New  HampsTiires~Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W  D.)  by  the 
A  Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
__  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year’ 

'WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 
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Hall  Bros.  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  my  copy  of  your  1 936  catalog  to 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWI) ) 
Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  P 


Electrio  hatched. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS . . 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS... 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  < 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Catalog  free. 

Address 
Route  3 


Heavy  English  Type  Leghorns 
and  Sturdy  N.  H.  Reds 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  poultryman  expects: 
Laying  ability,  fast-growing  and  profit-showing  birds. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested  under  State  Supervision 
(Tube  Agglutination.)  Send  for  prices  and  literature. 

ONE  PRICE  —  ONE  QUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  —  24  Pages  of  Actual 
Photographs. 


EARLE  POULTRY  FARR!  •  RIVERSTOUM,  PA. 


Colonial 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in,  State— kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  "no  molt”  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  and  EGGS — from  "high  record”  R.O.P.  parentage.  N.HL  State  accredited  insures 
100%  freedom  from  B.W-D. — no  reactors.  Ordfer  these  "ability-proven”  ohicksNOW.  Get  catalog. 


M COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  ESJSJ  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXCELLENT  QUALITY  —  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED 
Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . . . $2.25 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Aneona3  .  2.25 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks  .  2.50 

White  Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Reds  . . . . . 

New  Hampshires,  guaranteed  livability  . . .  3.00 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  . . . ••■••••• . 4.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R 
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Schweglers  thl°r5^dCHICKS 


Customer  -  Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big.  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
.breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
•high  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  R.  I„  N.  J.,  Me.— up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood -tested 
breeder  Quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY.207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


T'AYC  MATirr  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
1  AIVEi  llU  1  ILEi  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

Asst’d  Breeds  .  3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns,  $8 — 100:  Grade  A  Bocks  & 
Reds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


ANCESTORS  OF 
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WEADER’S  tbels0t°edd  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks*  Reds.  W.  Wyand.,  Buff 
Orps.,  W.  &.  Blk.  .Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas,  W. 
&  Buff  Leghorns.  All  breeders  BAA’D  tested. 
100%  live  del  guar.  All  first -Quality  chicks. 
Write  for  lowP.P.  prices  &  early  order  dis. 
Weader’s  Elec.  Hatch.,  Bx  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


I 


QUALITY  CHICKS  *„ 

New, Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds .  97.25 

Barred)and  White  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes. ..  “  7.25 

A  A  Grade  White  Leghorns .  "  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns .  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.5  0 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


LIVELY  CHICKS 
LAY  THIS  WAY 

At  Vineland,  Kerr's  W.  Leghorn  pen  of  13  aver¬ 
aged  445.4  eggs  in  two  years.  Note  the  record. 
Same  birds  laying  two  straight  years  1  Other 
high  honors  at  Passaic  Co.,  Georgia*  etc.  Pre¬ 
vious  year,  Kerr  won  Central  N.  Y.  contest  — 
average  261  eggs.  All  contest  winners  bred 
and  raised  on  our  own  farm.  Order  Kerr's 
Lvely  Chicks  and  get  quality.  All  breeders 
blood-tested.  28  years  of  up-breeding  and  fair, 
square  dealing.  Write  for  free  Chick  Book  and 
advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  CHickeries,  Inc* 


19  Railroad  Ave. 


Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J.  —  Paterson.  Trenton,  Cam- 
den;  N.  Y.  —  Binghamton.  Middletown,  Schenectady, 
East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton: 
Mass. —West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn.  —  Danbury, 
Norwich;  Del. — Setbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19) 


CERTIFIED 


SUPERVISED 


95%  Livability 
GUARANTEED 
to  3  Weeks 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. .  .$7.00  $35.00  $75.00 
Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled. 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen  method.  Write  for 
FREE  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R>  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


O^LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

U  Highest  quality  Chicks  bred  to  satisfy, 
wjj  We  give  better  value  this  year  than  ever. 
“  36  years'  experience  in  breeding  and 
hatching.  Literature  free. 

Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm, 
Dept.  6,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


EWING’S  Sffig  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  pi  own  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R,  T.  EWING  Poultry  Farm,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 

rHirK-^FROM  BLOOD.  TESTED 
V*‘1v-:iv“-7STOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  .7 . $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

White  &  Barred  Rocks _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Write  for  valuable  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  Yoric 


T 


BANKER’S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

.tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rooks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Pullorum  Bloodtested — 
All  Breeding  Flocks 
Must  Pass  At  Least  One 
Test  Without  Any  Re¬ 
actors  —  Agglutination 
and  Antigen  Tests.  Bred 
for  Livability  and  High 
Flock  Averages.  Babcock  Chicks  Will  Boost 
Your  Labor  Income. 

CERTIFIED  S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS 
CERTIFIED  S.  C.  R.  I.  REDS 
SUPERVISED  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Sex-Linked  Chicks — 95%  Sexing  Accuracy  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Also  Barred  Cross  and  White  Cross 
Clucks.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

BABCOCK’S  CERTIFIED  HATCHERY 

Box  R,  539  WEST  STATE  ST.,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT 


cwsfifflCHICKS  1 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Yearst 
Standard — Special— Super  Matings 
MASTER  BRED  STRAINS!  BARRED  ROCKS: 

Thompson— Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS:  Holly¬ 
wood— Tancred— Oakdale  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS: 
Tompkins— Knickerbocker  Strains;  N.  H.  REDS. 
All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Day  Old  Chicks— 3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 
—4  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Low  1936  prices. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.l. 


;}$8— 100 


HFDRQTFD’s;  quality 

th  tv.  DO  1  E,  tv  3  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 

WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Groencastlo,  Pa. 


HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Day  Old  or  Started  Chicks,  hatch 
ins  eggs,  arrowing:  pullets  —  New  Hampshire 
State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100 %  State 
tested  B.W.D.  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back,  sat¬ 
isfaction  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write— 

MELVIN  MOUL,  Brentwood  Poultry  Farm,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


Popular  Breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
Also  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Write 

New  Washington  Hatchery  JloxD.  New  V  asliington.O. 


CHICKS 


HI,  CUV  ELECTRIC 
USH  »  HATCHED 

All  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested.  Barred  &  White  Bocks, 
New  Hampshires,  $8.00 — 100.  H.  Mixed,  $7.00.  Liva 
delivery.  Postpaid. 

j.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Bax  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  State  supervised  accredited, 
trapnested  flocks.  Hardy  and  free  from 
disease.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TIMBER  HILL  FARM  —  CRESCO.  PA. 

Try  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  Breeding  stock. 

N.  H.  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Blood’ tested.  Send  foe  Circular. 

Leonard  Blood  R.  D.  1  TJolinstown,  N.  Y. 

LUKERT’S  f  OfihAPIlC  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  HiS  8W.  Pullets 

4  yrs.  blood  testing  by  U.  S.  Gov’t  Pat.  Antigen  test. 

circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 
22  Years  Breeding  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 

From  high  egg  record  ancestry  of  trapnest  records  270- 
337  eggs  per  bird.  Livability  guaranteed. 

Free  Folder  and  Prices. 

Woolf  Poultry  Farm  Box  H  2,6  Milford,  N.  J. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  thisstrain  exclusively 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  .  Cortland,  N.  T 

PHIPIfQ  Tom  Barron  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires, 
V/IllLIVO  R.  I.  Reds  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


R 


ICE’S  POULTRY  FARM— Hollywood  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorn 
Chicks,  stock  tested  for  B.W.D.  South  Dayton,  N.  Y, 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  SO  years  .  . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns. 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  Catalog  Free*  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Hatched  entirely  In  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


C/iekt&v  ycuCteAi  CAix\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatthed  —  Cash  or  COD  160  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  A  W.  Plymouth  Rocks....  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


rrtAgj 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  arrival  PP.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8.00  $40.00  $80 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  8.00  40.00  80 
N.  Hampshires.  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas.  .  9.00  45.00  90 
H.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  THUR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec. 
Hatched.  Write  for  free  cat.  or  order  direct  from  ad. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BIG  cherry  hill 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100;  $75.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Pa. ;  auctions 
Monday  and  Thursday,  9  A.  M. ;  phone 
Center  Point  120 ;  Elmo  Underkoffler, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  13. — Fancy 
large  35%  to  38  %c,  brown  35  to  36y2c; 
fancy  medium  32  to  35c,  brown  30y2  to 
31%c;  extra  large  34  to  37%c,  brown  35 
to  36%c;  extra  medium  34  to  35c,  brown 
32  to  35c ;  standard  large  34  to  35c ; 
standard  medium  34c ;  producers  large 
33%  to  35c;  producers  medium  34%c; 
pullets  32%  to  34c,  brown  30%  to  31c; 
peewees  2Sc ;  279  cases  sold. 


FIND  OUT  WHY 
SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  MONEY  MAKERS 


Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa. ;  auctions  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
10  A.  M. ;  phone  Butler  4-5150;  Mark 
B.  Weser,  auction  manager.  Egg  Prices 
Feb.  14. — Fancy  large  35  to  36c,  brown 
35c;  fancy  medium  33  to  34%c,  brown 
33c;  extra  large  35  to  35%c,  brown  35c; 
extra  medium  33  to  33%c,  brown  33c; 
standard  large  34e ;  standard  medium 
33c;  producers  large  31%  to  33%e;  pro¬ 
ducers  medium  32c;  pullets  28%  to 
29%c;  cheeks  25  to  25%c;  294  cases  sold. 


Nock’s  SNO-IIIL  CHICKS 
are  not  ordinary  chicks! 

They  are  the  kind  that  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  profits. 

That’s  why  more  than 
7,000,000  have  been  sold  to 
satisfied  poultrymen  since 
1929.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  from  hand-culled  stock 
bred  for  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  50.000  breeders 
blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by 
Md.  Live  Stock  &  Sanitary 
Service.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  electrically  hatched  un¬ 
der  strictest  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions;  they  are  rigidly  Inspected  before  shipment 
to  make  sure  you  get  strong,  vigorous  chicks 
ready  for  uniform  growth  aud  early  maturity. 
Don’t  take  chances  with  your  chicks  this  year- 
make  sure  they  pay  you  a  profit — order  SNO-HIL 
CHICKS  from  the  LARGEST  STATE  BLOOD- 
TESTED  HATCHERY  IN  MARYLAND. 

Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  price  list, 
164  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 


ALL  STANDARD 
VARIETIES 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn! 
N.  H.  Red* 

R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Sex  Linked  Cockerels 
and  Pullets 
Red  Rock  Broiler 
Cross 

White  Wyandottes 
Started  Chicks 


IMLnJUl 


H  ATC  H  E  R  I  ES 


Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  B.  1,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  phone  9265 ; 
auctions  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1 :30  P. 
M. ;  E.  A.  Kirscbman,  manager.  Egg 
Prices  Feb.  14. — Fancy  large  38  to  3S%c, 
brown  35%  to  38c;  fancy  medium  33% 
brown  32  to  33%c;  extra  large 
37%  to  38%c;  extra  medium  33  to 
34%c;  extra  large  DY  40  to  40%c; 
standard  large  37%  to  37%c;  standard 
medium  30%  to  32%c;  producers  large 
34  to  36%c;  producers  medium  31%  to 
31  %c ;  pullets  28  to  32%c;  199  cases 
sold. 


BR00KSIDE 

Day  Old  -  2  Weeks  Old 

3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  Strain  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds.  Cross-Bred 
“Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers. 
Br.  &  Wh.” Leghorn  Pullets,  4  weeks  old.  Every 
Breeder  Culled  &  Blood-Tested  for  BWD.  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Prices  &  FREE  Catalog. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  Doylestown,  Pa. ;  phone 
Doylestown  1028 ;  auctions  Monday  and 
Thursday,  1  P.  M. ;  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  13. — Fancy 
large  36%  to  38c ;  fancy  medium  32  to 
34%c ;  extra  large  36  to  38c ;  extra  me¬ 
dium  30%  to  33%c;  standard  large  36 
to  36%c;  standard  medium  32  to  33e; 
pullets  29%  to  33c;  peewees  25c;  416 
cases  sold. 


South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association, 
A  ineland,  N.  J. ;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction  mas¬ 
ter.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  13. — Fancy  extras 
35%  to  38c;  fancy  medium  34  to  36%c; 
Grade  A  extra  35%  to  37%c,  brown  36 
to  38c ;  Grade  A  medium  33  to  36c, 
brown  34  to  37c;  pullets  30%  to  32c, 
brown  32c;  peewees  25  to  25%c;  ducks 
34c ;  815  cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices.  — 
Fowls,  Leghorns  19%  to  20%c;  roasters 
24  to  26%c;  broilers,  heavy  19  to  24c; 
pullets,  heavy  25  to  26%c;  pigeons  20  to 
25c  ;  70  crates  sold. 


Increase  Your 
EGG  YIELD  !  I ! 

With  ATKINS  CHICKS 
from  Ped.  and  R.  O.  P. 
Male  matings.  14  Varie¬ 
ties.  Only  2  Grades.  All 
flocks  Blood-tested.  Ohio- 
U.S.  Approved  and  super¬ 
vised.  $1075  in  Cash  paid 
winners  in  Two  Chick 
Growing  Contests.  Illus¬ 
trated  Chick  Journal 
tells  all.  Interesting,  in¬ 
structive,  different  from 
catalogs.  Write  for  Your 
copy  today. 

Athens  Chick  Hatchery 

Dept.  7-R,  Athens,  O. 


^  Flemington  Egg  Auction,  Flemington, 
N.  J. ;  phone  Flemington  175.  Egg 
Prices  Feb.  14.— N.  J.  fancy  extra  39  to 
42c;  N.  J.  fancy  medium  37%  to  39%c; 
N.  J.  Grade  A  extra  37%  to  39%c,  brown 
36%  to  38%c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  medium  35 
to  39%c,  brown  33%  to  36%c;  N.  J.  pul¬ 
lets  32  to  35 %e,  brown  32  to  33%c; 
N.  J.  peewees  28c;  ducks  30%  to  31%c; 
607  cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices. — Fowl, 
colored  22%  to  27 %c,  Leghorns  19%  to 
24%c ;  broilers,  Rocks  20  to  27c,  Reds 
22%  to  22%c,  Leghorns  18  to  23c ; 
chickens,  Rocks  23  to  27  %c;  pullets, 
Rocks  21%  to  30c,  Reds  24%  to  26%c; 
old  roosters  17%c;  turkeys,  bens  25  to 
26c,  toms  20%  to  22c;  ducks  18  to  19c; 
geese  18%c;  pigeons,  pair  31  to  37c; 
rabbits  18  to  18%c;  465  crates  sold. 


QFYirn  r’UTr’kTQ  ALSO  regular 
0L.A.E4L!  V^niV_rvO  Day  Old  CHICKS 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-lialf  original  cost.  Get  our 
Illustrated  catalog — -all  leading  breeds — bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


gnxit^L 


CHIC  KS 


ELeCTRICALLV  HATCHED 

Cash  or  COD.  I00°o  live  del.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  &  White  Rox.  R.  I.  Reds. .  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Hatch  Mon.  &  Thur.  Cat.  on  Spe.  Matings,  etc.  FREE 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


Egg  Auction  Market,  Higlitstown,  N. 
J. ;  phone  Hightstown  484  ;  sales  Monday 
and  Thursday,  10  A.  M. ;  T.  S.  Field, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  17. — N.  J. 
fancy  extra  35%  to  37%c;  N.  J.  fancy 
medium  32%  to  33%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
extra  31  to  34%e,  brown  31  to  35c;  N. 
•T.  Grade  A  medium  32%  to  33%c,  brown 
31%  to  33%c;  extra  tints  31c;  medium 
tints  32c;  pullets  26  to  28%e;  223  cases 
sold. 


rREnUMOE-A^Tf^sroCII 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
j  .  {Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 
Method.)  Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


lbs. 


Robert  L.CUuter. 


Box  R 


KleinfelterivilkP* 


Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction  As¬ 
sociation,  109  N.  Montello  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  13. — Brown : 
Large  spec.  35%  to  39%c;  med.  33  to 
35%c;  large  extra  35%  to  37c;  med. 
extra  33  to  35c;  pullets  30  to  31%c; 
double  yolks  45c;  White:  Large  spec. 
34  to  35%c;  med.  spec.  33  to  34c;  large 
extra  34%c;  513  cases  sold. 


ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Hamden  Co-operative  Poultry  Auction, 
Inc.,  2313  Whitney  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 
Egg  Prices  Feb.  7. — Specials :  large  31c, 
brown  31  to  31%c ;  medium  28c,  brown 
29%  to  30c;  extras:  large  31%  to  32c, 
brown  31  to  34c;  medium  29%  to  32c, 
brown  30  to  31%e;  pullets  27  to  29c; 
producer  grade  :  large  30  to  31%c,  brown 
28%  to  31  %c :  medium  29c,  brown  29  to 
30c ;  pullets  28  to  28%c,  double  yolks  28 
to  2S%c;  115  cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices 
Feb.  11. — Fowls :  Rocks  25%  to  26%c, 
Reds  23  to  26% c.  Leghorns  23%  to  25c, 
misc.  24%  to  25%c;  broilers:  Rocks  17 
to  26c,  Reds  16%  to  25c,  Leghorns  15% 
to  16c.  misc.  18c ;  pullets :  Rocks  18  to 
26c.  Reds  24%  to  26c,  misc.  15%  to 
25%c ;  roasters :  misc.  24c ;  roosters : 
Rocks  21  to  24e.  Reds  22  to  24c;  capons 
25%  to  26c ;  cull  chickens  5%  to  22c ; 
ducks  22  to  22%c :  rabbits  16e ;  calves : 
190  lbs.  $16.50,  90  lbs.  $6.50;  turkey 
culls  23  to  24c;  255  crates  sold. 


26  YEARS  In  business.  800  birds  under  trap¬ 
nest.  Chicks  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Mt.  Aetna  -  Box  5  -  Penna. 


BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  ,» 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds....  8.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00  70.00 

Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  arrival 
postpaid.  FREE  circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
R.  D.  6  -  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  witli  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  AVe  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  ROI*  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 

Heavy  Type  S.  C.  AV.  Leghorns . $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks .  80.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed .  70.00  per  1000 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  AV.  D.  Free  Circular. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa- 

Pf  TFSTFn  Turkeys, Ducks, |Geese. Guineas, 

DLUUU-  1  CD  1  LLf  n.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Cross, 
Bai  l  ed  Rox,  Cornish  and  Heavy  White  Leghorns.  Chicks. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Order  from  a  life  long  ex¬ 
perienced  Poultryman.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM,  L.  B.  Rlttenhouso,  Prop,,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa- 

Xir _ x-  J  Cross-Bred  Hatching  Eggs  in  case  lots- 

rr  anted  d-  hens  mated  with  Rock  males. 

Immediate  shipmet\f"AVrite  particulars. 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  -  Seaford, ‘Delaware 
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Tltii  *«a«OB  t»y  NEU- 
HAI'SEH'S  big,  strong, 
sturdy,  healths 

"GOOD  LUCK"  CHICKS. 
Hon«sl  deoliW  assort,  ff 


^BI6  EGG  PROFITS  af 
yoanU  you  START  NOW. 
Many  custom*'*  have 
bought  them  tot  23  long 
years.  Ohio,  Indiana, 


ycowm.  - - *  -  ' 

Michigan  hotter  chiek*J| 


df, 


Boy  with  confidence. 
JBEE  Calendar-Catalog 
prints  i>  ■=«■«“•  S*"**  *  i 
—*lca,d  today  to  Box  104  ! 


r250,000  Blood-Tested 
Breeders.  23  "GOOD 
LUCK"  Breeds  and  Duck¬ 
lings,  Hy-Brids  and  Sexed^ 
•  .pullets  or  Cockerels. 


Tree  Toed  and  Special 
Discount  on  Brooder 
Stoves,  with  your  order. 
WRITE  NOW  for  low 
i  prices.  A  Square  Deal  f. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES/  Napoleon,  Ohio. 


FARM 


fted& 


1G  years’  experience.  11  with  onr  present  strain  of 
Beds.  3,100  birds.  Continual  testing  against  other 
leading  strains  shows  their  excellence.  They 
PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST 
Have  had  to  add  another  900-bird  house,  new  in¬ 
cubators  and  batteries,  to  care  for  growing  business. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  of  our  chicks  for 
two  weeks,  and  your  satisfaction  with  Peckham 
Farm  Beds.  Officially  Pullorum  Free.  Our  prices 
for  eggs  and  chicks  are  most  reasonable. 

Circular  free.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

EXTRA  QUALITY  AT  NO  EXTRA  PRICE. 


Louis  X.  Peckliam 
Boy  E.  Peckham 


PECKHAM  FARM 

3136  Acush net^Ave.  ^Be^ord,  Mass. 


CHICKS 

W. 

11 1 


1-WEEK 
STARTED 

Immediate  Delivery 

Wh.  Leghorns  ) 
Barred  Rocks  ) 

R.  I.  Reds  ! 

NewHampshires  j 

In  lots  of  25  or  more.  Shipped  express  collect; 
100%  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Order  today. 

Day-Olds— Immediate  Delivery 

From  breeders  personally  selected,  blood-tested, 
banded  and  mated  by  Z.  C.  Drumm,  one  of  New 
Jersey's  foremost  poultrymen. 

Write  for  illustrated  Folder  describing  the  above 
and  other  breeds. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  G,  Clinton,  N.  J. 

Z.  C.  DRUMM,  Manager 


DAY  -OLD  and  STARTED 
Allen’s  Super-Quality  Chicks  are 
making  big  profits  for  poultrymen. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Bocks.  Barred  Cross-Breds.  K.  I. 
Beds.  N.  H.  Beds.  Breeding  flocks 
tested  for  BWD.  Allen’s  Chicks 
will  make  money  for  YOU.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 


Qjtluib. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Cr  HATCHERY 


BOX  5 


SEAFORD 


DELAWARE 


d  \  pv  miri/c  c.  D- ,rom 

D/lDl  L/tllLl\i3  Farm  Flocks 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Khode  Island  Beds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

10.000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
5-weel:s-old  30e  each.  Express  C.  O.  D. 


C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

BOX  109,  -  M1NGOVILLE,  Pa. 


Contaminated  Grounds 

For  some  years  I  have  been  losing  my 
old  hens  with  paralysis  and  coccidiosis. 
Last  Fall  I  bought  some  pullets  and  put 
them  in  my  henhouse  which  I  cleaned 
and  sprayed.  They  also  got  it.  Now  this 
Spring  I  am  wondering  if  I  should  raise 
little  chicks  on  a  different  ground  and 
treat  them  for  coccidiosis  when  small. 
What  would  I  do  in  Fall  with  my  hen¬ 
house  so  they  would  not  get  it,  or  should 
I  move  it  to  clean  ground?  N.  L. 

New  Jersey. 

It  would  certainly  be  advisable  to  re¬ 
frain  from  attempting  to  raise  chicks  up¬ 
on  ground  that  had  been  used  by  old 
fowds  suffering  from  coccidiosis  and  pa¬ 
ralysis.  The  germs  of  this  disease  infest 
the  soil  and  may  remain  alive  and  active 
for  several  years.  If  such  ground  can  be 
put  to  other  uses  for  two  or  three  years, 
it  may  again  become  safe  for  young 
chicks,  though  a  longer  period  of  disuse 
for  that  purpose  would  still  be  advisable. 
It  ought  to  be  practicable  to  make  a  poul¬ 
try-house  safe  for  a  flock  by  thorough 
cleaning  and  disinfection,  remembering 
that  any  dirt  left  in  the  floors  and  furn¬ 
ishing  of  the  building  might  hold  the  or¬ 
ganisms  that  it  is  desired  to  get  rid  of. 
Too  much  dependence  may  be  placed  upon 
the  “spraying.”  This  should  be  a  sec¬ 
ondary  measure  after  all  removable  dirt 
has  been  taken  out.  Spraying  is  not  a 
magic  method  of  killing  disease  germs  at 
long  range ;  it  may  be  a  very  inefficient 
one.  The  hoe,  the  broom,  the  buckets  of 
hot  water  left  from  the  family  washing, 
followed  by  spraying  with  an  efficient 
germicidal  solution  or  by  a  thorough 
whitewashing  with  freshly  made  lime 
whitewash  and,  finally  by  open  windows 
to  admit  air  and  sunshine  should  make 
any  reasonably  well  built  poultry  house 
safe  for  new  occupants  not  already  in¬ 
fected  by  the  gex-ms  of  coccidiosis,  but  re¬ 
member  that  coccidiosis  is  a  disease  of 
early  life  in  chicks  and  may  become  a 
chronic  infection.  m.  b.  d. 


Boys  and  Girls 

(Continued  from  Page  207) 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  after  Our 
Page  was  published  last  month,  we  found 
that  one  of  the  sketches  had  been  copied. 
Let's  not  forget  that  all  contributions — 
sketches  as  well  as  written  material — 
must  be  original.  It  really  is  more  or  less 
a  form  of  cheating  to  copy  someone. else's 
work,  isn't  it?  It's  much  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  think  up  your  own  ideas,  and  of 
course  you  experience  a  much  more  gen¬ 
uine  thrill  of  pleasure  when  you  see  your 
work  in  print  if  it  is  wholly  your  own, 
not  copied  from  someone  else's  ideas. 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  fifth 
of  the  month  if  intended  for  March  to 
Violet  and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York.  Work  is  welcome  at  any 
time  but  must  be  held  over  if  received 
later. 


JIMMY'S  FIRST  SALE 


PARMENTER’S  REDS 

Mated  to  Parmenter’s  R.  O.  P.  cockerels  with  dams’ 
records  of  240-290  eggs. 

PROVEN  -j  jgj^  Byproduct, on  S‘TuUorui  dula?™ 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  R.  1,  Hartford  Ave.,  MEDWAY,  MASS. 

DllDV  /" UiriC G.  Blood-tested  stock.  Low  Prices. 
UnD  l  LfllLn  J  All  breeds.  —  New  catalogue. 

NEWCOMER  HATCHERY,  Route  3,  Unlontown,  Pa 

ID! 

lllilllllllllll 

ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  in  three  parts. 

PART  ONE — The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co  oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 

It  lias  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 

But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
hne;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  25c 
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333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

“Yes  sir.  I  got  $50  for  him.  Did  I  get  it  for 
the  white  steer?  Of  Course  not.  Nope,  I  got  it 
for  the  old  black  curly  steer.  That’s  salesman¬ 
ship,  boy  oh  boy,  am  I  the  salesman!’’  And  so 
on  and  on,  all  through  the  day,  all  through  the 
countryside  did  Jimmy  go  telling  everyone  he 
met  about  the  steer  he  had  sold  himself  without 
anyone  helping  him  to  find  a  buyer. 

That  evening  at  supper  time  Mr.  Grey, 
Jimmy's  father  said  to  Jimmy,  “I  wouldn’t  tell 
everybody  about  it.  son.  Someone  might  steal 
that  money  of  yours.”  "Nope,  they  can’t,”  said 
Jimmy,  "because  they  don't  know  where  I’ve 
hidden  it,”  so  saying  Jimmy  went  to  bed. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Jimmy  sud¬ 
denly  awoke.  Ilis  first  thought  was  his  money. 
His  second  was  what  had  awakened  him.  As  he 
drowsily  turned  over  to  resume  sleeping  he  heard 
the  creaking  of  stairs.  One,  two  creaks.  In¬ 
stantly  he  covered  up  his  head  with  a  warm 
quilt,  and  then  the  thought  that  someone  was 
lifter  his  money  thoroughly  awakened  him.  What 
if  someone  had  seen  him  hide  the  money?  Slowly 
he  peeked  over  the  top  of  the  quilt,  not  a  sound 
did  he  hear.  He  waited,  his  whole  body  trem¬ 
bling.  About  him.  no  sound,  occurred.  Slowly, 
oil  so  slowly,  he  climbed  out  of  bed.  lie  opened 
the  door  very  slowly.  Not  a  sound  greeted  him. 
He  stepped  into  t lie  hall,  suddenly  a  hoarse  long- 
drawn-out  sigh  greeted  him.  Oh.  horrors!  What 
was  that?  Fright  possessed  him.  Then  he  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was  his  aunt  snoring. 

Suddenly  filled  with  courage  he  wrenched  the 
door  open.  And  there  stood  Mother  making  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  for  breakfast.  “You’re  up  very 
early,”  she  said,  “it’s  only  five  o’clock.  What’s 
the  matter?”  “I  smelled  the  cakes  and  came 
down  to  tell  you  to  make  a  lot,”  he  said.  “Now 
you  run  back  to  bed.”  she  said  and  run  back  to 
bed  be  did. — By  Leona  Lasky,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly,  Maryland 

Charles  Mnnro  (181,  New  York;  Virginia 
Grant  (16),  New  York;  Almeda  Cornell  (14), 
New  York;  Sherman  Glasier  (15).  New  York; 
Fannie  Kranz  (12),  New  York;  Margaret  Now- 
lan  (12),  Vermont;  Marjorie  Deane  (1C).  New 
York;  Lilian  Krug  (11),  Pennsylvania;  Bertha 
Weaver  (11),  Ohio:  Wanda  Marble  (16),  New 
York;  Jane  Comstock  (14),  New  York;  Jane 
Wenrick  (11),  Pennsylvania;  Gladys  Shirk  (12), 
Pennsylvania;  Sylvia  Folsom  (14),  New  York. 


YOU  GOULD  LOOK 


INTO 


PELLETS  OR  MASH 

A  TIOGA  PRODUCT 


YOU’D  FIND  —  Highly  digestible  ingredients, 
properly  proportioned,  resulting  in  low  feed  costs 
because  large  amounts  of  feed  do  not  have  to  be 
eaten  to  provide  enough  of  any  one  essential 
nutrient;  — 

An  abundance  of  vitamins  for  steady ,  healthy 
growth;  all  the  necessary  minerals  correctly  bal¬ 
anced  so  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  other  nutrients 
is  obtained; — 

CHICATINE  produces  normal  rapid  growth  — 
strong  disease  resistant  chicks  —  well-developed 
frames  —  sound  healthy  bodies. 

Thousands  of  poultrymen  have  “looked  into 
CHICATINE”  and  know  from  experience  that 
it’s  the  profitable  feed  for  developing  strong, 
sturdy  layers.  Only  by  trying  CHICATINE  can 
you  know  how  profitable  it  can  be  for  you. 


TIOGA  MILLS,  INC.,  Nutrition  Dept.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  generous  free  sample  of  Chicatine  Pellets. 

I  expect  to  get . chicks,  about  (date) . . .  I  have . hens. 

Name . . 

P.  O.  Address . . 

R.  F.  D . State . 


OATS 


90  BUSHELS  OR 
MORE  PER  ACRE 

Good  seed  oats  do  pay  the  man  that  sows  them.  Get  our 
New  Catalog  now  ready  that  tells  how  farmers  are  getting 
yields  of  90  bushels  or  more  per  acre.  Six  famous  heavy- 
yielding  strains.  Shadeland  Victory,  Shadeland  Climax, 
Swedish  Select,  Silver  Mine,  Shadeland  Eclipse  and  Peerless. 
Write  today!  Get  your  Free  Copy  of  New  1936  Hoffman  Cat¬ 
alog.  New  Size.  Fits  your  pocket ...  It  offers  oats,  corn, 
all  other  grains  and  grasses,  soy  beans,  etc.  Samples  free. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.  cZ’iTHa. 


nsnrntnminit^Ktid 

'Famous  for  Quality  Since  1899 


Make  More  Money: 

Feeding  Rex  Starting  and  Growing  Mash.  Shipped  by  Truck  or  Carload. 

REX  GRAIN  AND  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

95  Kentucky  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD,  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.0O  35.00  70.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Hatch  Your  Own  Chicks— SAVE  MONEY 

Genuine  Calif.  Redwood  outer  walls 
1  in.  thick.  Inner 
walls  of  Insulite— top 
and  bottom  plywood; 
double  glass  in  door; 
roomy  nursery;  cop¬ 
per  tanks.  hot  water 

Money-Back  Guarantee 

ing  tray  and  flxtures  ”  *“  •  •  * 


_  s.  160  Egg  size  only  $1 1.85 

Freight  Paid.  Order  from  this  ad.  Catalog  of 
larger  size6,  brooders,  poultry  supplies  FREE. 

Wisconsin  Ironclad  Ca.t  Dept.  426-B  I, 


TURKEYS 

DUCKS 

GEESE 

..can  be  hatch¬ 
ed  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Incubators 
without  change 
or  adjustment. 


Racine,  Wis. 


READ  MY  STORY !  for  big  strong  chicks, 1 

big  eggs,  and  big  profits.  Buy  Bucyrusl 
Chicks,  bred  toearn  more  money  but  se!l-l 
ing  at  ordinary  prices,  12  leading  breeds! 
and  Pekin  ducks.  All  mating  B.W.D.  test-1 
ed  from  Purebred  flocks.  Eighteen  years 
of  square  dealing  and  customer  satisfac-l 
tioi^VR^LF0^936  C^^L0Gj 

BUCYRUS  HATCHERY  CO.  Bucyruss2,66h. 


KOCH’S  CHICKS 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  White.  Buff  &  Barred  Rocks.  N. 
H.  &  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes.  White  &  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  &  guarantee. 

KOCH'S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

Foremost  Quality  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  $7-100. 
N.  H.  Beds  $7.50-100.  100%  gtd.  Circular  FREE. 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Astounding — highest  value  we  have  ever  offered.  Pure 
HANSON  300  Egg  Double  Pedigree  Cockerels  head 
our  flocks.  IOO-$II.OO,  500-$53.75,  l,000-$!05.00  Pre¬ 
paid.  Deposit  $2  hundred.  Early  order  discount. 
Without  exaggeration  double  these  prices  and  more 
are  asked  for  Chicks  with  less  or  no  better  breeding. 
Request  pedigree  charts  and  convincing  literature. 
6UCKHILL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Hackettstown.N.J. 


PITI  I  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshires.  Nice 

r  ULLCilO  3  months  old  pullets  available  now. 

Healthy,  well  grown.  SUNNY  ACRES,  PUTNEY,  Vt. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependable 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
Farm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  13,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


ANDERSON’S  White  Hollands— Always  attracts  atten¬ 
tion.  Utility  and  Exhibition  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.  MRS.  HOWARD  ANDERSON  •  Stewartstown,  Penna. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


TURKEYS 


White  Holland.  Choice  Toms, 
Eggs,  Poults.  Catalog  Free. 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm  -  Goshen,  Indiana 


DRONZE  and  Bourbon  Bed  Turkeys-Breeders. 
-t-a  hatching  eggs.  Elsie  M.  Ilallork, Washington  Depot,  Conu. 

nilOiri  I  Ruse  Mammoth  White  Pekins— Large  type. 
VUVItLinaO  Prompt  deliveiy.  Satisfaction  guar, 
anteed.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y 


PARDEE’S 
EKIN 

World’s  Best. 


Ducklings  *£5* 

Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  (slip,  L.  I,,  n.Y. 


DUCKLINGS — Wb*  Indian  Runners.  Rich  Producing  strain* 
Satisfaction  g-nar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Harker«N.\  . 


LOST  CREEK  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8-100.  Write  for  prices  on  other 
bleeds.  .  C.  E.  DUNN,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


DUCKLINGS 


High  producing  Runners,  $7  for  50. 
1IAURY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  T. 


CID  TURKEY  FABM. 
Freehold.  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  salesman  of  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son, 
New  York,  persuaded  my  wife  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  three  magazines,  paying  60  cents 
a  month  for  24  months,  a  total  of  $15, 
with  the  privilege  to  discontinue  any  time. 
She  paid  for  one  month  and  two  hours 
after  a  collector  came,  but  as  it  was  paid 
he  came  back  the  next  week  and  I  asked 
him  to  stop  sending  the  magazines.  He 
said  I  should  write  to  the  company,  which 
I  did^  and  they  replied  as  follows : 

“We  have  ordered  all  of  your  maga¬ 
zines  on  the  strength  of  your  order  to  us 
and  as  we  have  paid  the  publishers  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  magazines  it  would  mean  a 
direct  financial  loss  to  us  to  cancel  the 
order  at  this  late  date,  which  we  do  not 
believe  you  would  ask  us  to  incur. 

“Your  order  was  accepted  in  good  faith 
at  the  time  it  was  given,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  one  of  our  representatives 
called  on  you  afterwards  to  deliver  the 
magazines  or  books  and  to  verify  the  or¬ 
der  so  there  would  be  no  chance  for  any 
misunderstanding,  we  feel  certain  you 
will  agree  with  us  that  the  responsibility 
for  completing  the  contract  rests  with 
you.” 

Pennsylvania.  c.  w.  n. 

The  company  explains  that  their  sales¬ 
man  contacts  the  prospective  subscriber 
and  a  contract  is  signed  for  the  magazines 
offered.  A  second  salesman  then  calls 
and  verifies  the  contract  and  gets  another 
signature  and  explains  again  the  full 
terms  and  how  payments  will  be  collected, 
etc.,  and  the  subscriber  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cancel  the  contract  at  this  visit 
of  the  second  salesman.  The  commission 
is  then  paid  to  the  salesman.  The  con¬ 
tract  contains  a  no  cancellation  clause. 
In  the  case  in  question  the  subscriber 
supposed  he  had  the  privilege  to  cancel 
when  the  second  collector  called  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  verbal  promise  made 
him.  This  would  also  be  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  salesmanship  expressed 
to  us  by  the  company.  They,  however, 
claim  that  the  cancellation  was  not  given 
at  the  proper  time  and  that  they  have  the 
signed  contract  and  they  do  not  intend  to 
release  the  customer  from  payment  on 
this  account,  but  will  personally  make 
every  effort  to  collect  it  either  amicably 
or  through  the  medium  of  the  law.  The 
verbal  promises  of  the  salesman  are  com¬ 
pletely  discounted  and  the  word  of  the 
customer  also  when  he  contends  that  he 
cancelled  the  contract  at  what  he  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  proper  time.  The  record 
would  tend  to  discourage  the  installment 
subscription  methods  used  by  some  pub¬ 
lishers. 

The  Tost  Office  Department  has  issued 
a  fraud  order  against  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  World,  a  puff  sheet.  The  promo¬ 
ters  of  puff  sheets  usually  conduct  their 
business  by  long  distance  phone — charges 
reversed — telling  the  individual,  business 
or  professional  man — as  it  may  be — that 
they  are  publishing  an  article  in  their 
magazine  with  reference  to  him  and  ask¬ 
ing  if  he  would  like  to  order  some  copies. 

It  is  necessary,  they  assert,  to  give  an 
immediate  reply  as  they  are  holding  up 
the  press  awaiting  the  party's  reply.  If  he 
agrees  to  take  copies,  usually  a  good  price 
is  asked.  When  received  the  publication 
consists  of  a  few  pages  with  brief  articles 
about  others  who  “bit”  on  the  bait,  and 
nothing  of  importance  to  any  of  them. 
The  prospect  is  disgusted  but  does  not 
wish  to  complain  and  expose  his  credulity 
to  his  neighbors  so  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  Post  Office  to  gather  evidence  against 
the  puff  sheets.  When  the  scheme  has 
been  worked  hard  under  one  name,  the 
operators  simply  change  the  name  of  the 
sheet  and  start  on  a  new  set  of  victims. 
Many  do  not  use  the  mail  but  telephone 
and  express  service  and  it  is  difficult  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  issue  fraud 
orders.  It  is  said  that  puff  sheets  are 
again  making  headway  in  Ohio  sections. 
Bew’are ! 

Lewis  Cooper,  of  Chicago,  formerly 
trading  as  the  Berkshire  China  Company, 
Publicity  Department,  but  now  at  Lan¬ 
caster  China  Company,  Publicity  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  agreed  to  discontinue  certain 
unfair  advertising  practices.  Cooper  will 
no  longer  use  coupons  or  otherwise  am¬ 
biguous  and  misleading  representations  in 
regard  to  how  coupons  are  to  be  re¬ 
deemed  and  certain  references  to  payment 
by  customers  for  premiums.  He  has 
also  agreed  to  refrain  from  using  exag¬ 
gerated  representations  regarding  the  sell¬ 
ing  value  of  the  premiums  to  which  cus¬ 
tomers  may  be  entitled. 


Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  such  a  place 
as  the  Industrial  Bug  Co.,  710  Bitter¬ 
sweet  Place,  Chicago,  Ill.?  Last  year  a 
salesman  called,  selling  chenille  rugs.  He 
claimed  they  were  made  by  the  blind. 
Feeling  rather  sorry  for  him,  as  he  was 
blind  in  one  eye,  we  ordered  three  rugs, 
making  a  deposit  of  $3.  Not  receiving 
them  I  wrote  to  the  address  and  my  letter 
.was  returned  unopened.  MRS.  H.  R. 

New  York. 

The  Industrial  Bug  Company  is  said  to 
be  the  sales  agency  for  the  former  Light¬ 
house  Bug  Company,  which  was  later 
known  as  the  Chenille  Corporation  of 
America,  and  an  order  against  them  was 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
because  of  misrepresentation  that  the 
rugs  were  made  by  blind  people  connected 
with  a  local  charitable  institution.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  portion  of  work 
done  on  these  rugs  by  the  blind  was  so 
slight  that  it  did  not  warrant  the  chari¬ 
table  appeal  used  to  sell  the  goods.  The 
company  reports  that  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  orders  we  presented  and  ad¬ 
mit  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
the  manner  of  taking  the  orders  and 
asked  a  complete  description  of  the  rugs 
and  complete  address  of  the  complainants. 
This  was  sent  but  there  has  been  no  ad¬ 
justment  reported. 

Have  you  any  information  about  the 
International  Tableware  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.?  w.  B. 

New  York. 

We  have  no  complaints  against  this 
company  but  we  are  advised  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  charged  Michael 
Wliitehouse,  trading  as  the  International 
Tableware  Company,  with  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  in  the  sale  of  tableware  and  dishes 
in  a  sale  promotion  plan.  Through  per¬ 
sonal  solicitation  by  agents  it  is  alleged 
that  they  sold  trade  cards  to  retail  deal¬ 
ers  for  $4.50  a  thousand  which  were 
to  be  distributed  to  the  dealer’s  cus¬ 
tomers  and  would  later  be  redeemed 
in  tableware  or  dishes  when  returned  by 
the  customers.  Wliitehouse  also  repre¬ 
sented  that  he  would  refund  $4.50  to  the 
dealers  for  each  thousand  credit  cards  re¬ 
turned.  The  sales  promotion  plan,  it  is 
alleged,  represented  that  gift  boxes  would 
be  distributed  to  customers  for  20  cents, 
which  would  purportedly  contain  four 
pieces  of  tableware  and  a  certificate  per¬ 
mitting  the  customer  to  make  other  pur¬ 
chases  of  tableware  at  specified  special 
prices.  It  was  also  claimed  that  20  cents 
would  be  refunded  for  each  gift  box  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  customers  and  that  a  26- 
piece  display  set  would  be  furnished  mer¬ 
chants.  The  complaint  states  that  the 
refunds  were  not  made,  the  cards  were 
not  redeemed,  no  display  sets  of  table¬ 
ware  were  supplied  and  the  four-piece 
gift  actually  consisted  of  one  piece.  The 
practices  it  is  alleged  tend  to  deceive  re¬ 
tailers  and  merchants. 

I  am  sending  you  an  accident  policy  I 
had  in  the  Monarch  Life  Insurance  Co. 

I  paid  $25  a  year  for  12  years  and  then 
received  a  letter  saying  that  I  was  getting 
to  be  70  my  next  birthday  and  they  were 
discontinuing  the  policy.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  I  can  see  in  my  policy  about  be¬ 
ing  put  out  at  70,  so  I  am  sending  the 
policy  and  the  letter  to  you  and  would 
thank  you  if  you  can  do  anything  for  me. 
New  York.  g.  n.  n. 

Th  policy  contained  a  clause  indicat¬ 
ing  that  it  was  cancellable  at  70,  so  that 
the  company  was  within  its  legal  right. 

It  is  hard  on  older  people  to  have  poli¬ 
cies  discontinued  but  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  protect  themselves  in  the  policy. 
The  experience  indicates  the  necessity  of 
reading  a  policy  carefully  before  taking 
it  out. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gards  to  Tiny  Tower  Pub.  Co.,  55  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York?  I  wrote  them  en¬ 
closing  $1  for  a  year’s  subscription.  The 
magazine  has  not  been  received  and  al¬ 
though  I  have  written  twice  I  have  not 
received  any  acknowledgment  of  my  let¬ 
ters.  m.  E.  s. 

New  York. 

We  are  advised  that  a  receiver  has  been 
appointed  for  the  Tower  Magazine  Com¬ 
pany.  Those  who  have  claims  against 
the  publication  should  send  same,  prop¬ 
erly  verified,  to  Attorney  J.  Julius  Levy, 
Scranton,  Pa. 

William  J.  Bailey,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  convicted  of  obtaining  money  under 
false  pretenses.  He  represented  himself 
as  president  of  the  Leagu*  of  Independ¬ 
ents,  a  co-operative  trade  organization  for 
neighborhood  merchants  and  he  offered 
through  this  co-operative  so-called  jobs  in 
return  for  investments  in  the  stock  of  his 
company. 


Aren’t  you  glad  they  hired  me,  chick? 
I  keep  you  warm  and  healthy  in  your 
electric  brooder  .  .  Yet  I  work  for 
almost  nothing . . 


NEW  YORK  POWER  AND  LIGHT 

NIAGARA  HUDSON 


W.W.  Kerlin 

Owner, 
Manager 


Day-Old  Pullets 

\Vegruarantee90%sexaccuracy, 
but  we  delivered  far  greater 
accuracy  last  season.  Also  day 
old  chicks  (no  sexing:  done). 
Low  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


I’ll  Send  You  My  1936  Catalog  FREE 

—Just  Mail  a  Penny  Postcard  Today 

Don’t“Keep Chickens’* — Let“Kerlln-Quality”  Chickens  “Keep  You” 

RERUN-QUALITY  I 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— The  Money-Making  Strain: 
Bred,  Developed,  Improved  for  36  Years. 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD -TESTED 

—for  B.  W.D.  (tube  agglutination  method,  by  licensed  Vets 
and  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Mountain  reared 
trapnested  breeders.  Big,  beautiful,  vigorous 
white  birds.  Customers  report  flock  averages  to  200 
up  to  and  over  250  eggs;  mortality  under  8%. 


PROFIT  SHARING 
CERTIFICATE 


over  loo  official  Bred  for  Size  and  Type 

Contest  Records— 


up  to  331  eggs—  This  hen  laid  331  eggs  at 
Worth upto $100. ootoanybody  ovft  2?°  cash;  Alabama  Contest.  Hen 

ordering  “Kerlin  -  Quality"  gold,  stiver  and  rpnp_t._nt«  trno  “Korlin- 
baby  chicks  this  year.  Full  de-  bronze  awards  for  fieri  IB 

tails  in  catalog.  unusual  merit.  Quality"  type. 


RERUN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


P00RMAN  FEATHER  BROODER  AND  BATTERY 


Operate  in  healthy  70°.  Eliminates  stench,  disease  due  to  90°.  Low¬ 
est  mortality,  operating  cost.  Over  100,000  used  by  Gov’t.  Insts., 
Hatcheries,  Poultry,  Turkey,  Game  Farms. 

SAVE  TO  50%  BY  MAKING 
brooder,  table,  storage,  broiler,  laying  battery 
frames;  buying  only  Feather  Boards  and  Feeders. 
Write  for  Free  Literature,  Plans,  Ration. 

JOHN  G.  POORMAN,  BOX18,TINLEY  PARK, ILL. 


CHICKS 


KATURAL 

AS  A  *  fcOKTO 


STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests:  High  Records  made:  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years;  8,000  breeders 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 

HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  clr. 

$7.50  per  100  -  $75.00  per  1000 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WIDE  HAUL 


B 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

FOR  BROILERS  AND  LAYERS 

High  livability,  fast,  uniform  growth,  outstanding  vigor, 
early  maturity,  large  eggs  and  plenty  of  them.  Pullorura 
tested.  Very  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  SMITH,  owner,  R.  D.  2,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Blood -Tested  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  Vi  bite  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY.  Milford,  Del. 


Original  last  growing 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
S8.00  per  100.  Barred 
Rocks.  97.50.  Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  97.00. 
Also  W.  P.  Ducklings.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free 
ItOSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quukertown,  Fa. 

OHIO  APPROVED  —  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 
exclusively.  Day-old  pullets  and  cockerels. Matings 
headed  by  I!,  O.  P.  pedigreed  males.  Folder  free. 

'ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  n6 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Big  W.  Leghorns 
$8-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

("'TTTL'IK’  C  of  modern  Quality.  All  parent  stock 
1 1 A  v><  ^  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 

horns,  Wh  &  Bar.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  H.  Reds 
$9.  27  years  batching  experience.  Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WAfINFR’S  Chick,.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 

,  „  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Barred.  Wli.. 

Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $8-100:  Wh.  Giants,  $10-100;  It 
,  ,  V  ' °2-  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

CHICKS  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 

e,,  611  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 

CHICKS  of  “Known  Quality 

■  Beds  A  Large  Type  White  leghorns  at  lowest 
?f  our  PIant  &  Stock  &  Prices  Free. 
100%  gtd.  Twin  Hatchery.  Box  115,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

BECK’S  blood-tested  Thicks 

23  leading  breeds.  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducka  and 
o'. oFr5'i,  tflog.  Immediate  and  Future  Delivery. 

BECKS  HATCHERY,  MT.  AIPY.  MARYLAND 


» 


Q  Largo  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New 
T-'*  Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 

Stock.  State  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free. 
E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Thirlf  <S  anil  Plllletc  fIa,\son  R.O.r.  mated  White 
in,  dull  r  Ulieis  Leghorns, Browns.  Anconas,  Ba 
red  Locks.  Early  order  discounts.  Blood-tested  C.O.L 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY, R.  2R. Zeeland, Mich 

I  JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 


iHELMS  CHICKS  GIANTS  10-lb.  Cockerels  6  mo. 

CiKtrtnlflrs  ujnn  VOftnn  in  Chl.t,  Rn,,,,:..  n  — ....  ,  ,  - - - - 


S««Customer$  won  $2858  In  Chick  Growing  Contest. 
r^Get  details  011  1936  Contest.  600  R.O.P  Male, 
'from  200-328Egg  Hens. Official  Records 252to  327 
Eggs.  Free  Brooding  Bui.  Honest  Prices.  Free  Cat 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Bx.  124  Metropolis,  III. 


\  m.  \  DI ivtTPia  u  juu. 

_  Mammoth  Babv  Chicks  for  salo 

Cat  frao-  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshon,  Ind. 

Oualitv  Chirlcs  °,W  Hens,  Tested.  Carefully 
LTiNeli  o  7.  n  se'ectecI  stock.  Write  for  Prices. 

LONGS  Reliable  Hatchory,  BexJR,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  eggs 

best  prices  paid 

rOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

r^ESH^EGGS  WANTED 

strUSi.uWr  "Mtehed  1910.  Payment  in  24  bourn. 

“r«“T“  C0”  New'Vorh  C«y 

177  Duane  Streer, _ _ 

ouip  y  OC  K  EGGS 

„„  ,rrS  1  PROMPT  RETURNS 

best  prices  brennek  &  SONS 

858  Greenwich  Bt. _  ew  or _ 

chip  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
SH  krAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

BOX  20  w1».  W.»!ln8lon  Market,  New  York  City 
: ,  ,  TTrnirC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 

BATTER  ES  ch.s„  0= 

Cordwood  24"-S3.60.  Other  sizes. 
Saw  Tables.  Catalog  free. 

PALMER  BROS.  COS  COB,  CONN. 


SAWS 


I  BLADES,  15-25c.  75-*  1.  State  type. 
.  Guaranteed.  Kirby  Co.e  E.  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
that  is  faithful  and  trusty  that  is  interested 
in  registered  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  for  general 
farming;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
1407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — April  1,  couple,  dairy,  general  farm 
and  garden;  wife  help  milk,  dry-hand  milkers, 
sober,  reliable;  German  preferred;  $40  and 
board;  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  1426,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKING  herdsman  for  small 
Guernsey  herd  near  Rochester.  N.  Y.;  state 
wages  expected.  Address  ADVERTISER  1427, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  couple  to  oc¬ 
cupy  house  on  estate  in  Connecticut  and  do 
general  farm  work;  wife  to  do  washing;  state 
wages  desired;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — All-around  man  on  farm;  milker, 
orchardman,  cheese-maker.  GEORGE  CAN- 
ZONERI,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT.  GENERAL  houseworker,  family 
3;  $25  monthly.  MRS.  HOMER  GODFREY, 
Fairfield,  Conu. 


EXPERIENCED  HOUSEKEEPER  and  cook  for 
physician’s  home;  $40  month  start;  perma¬ 
nent  home  right  person ;  begin  April  1 ;  inter¬ 
view  necessary.  ADVERTISER  1432,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  small  Connecticut 
farm;  must  be  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge,  sober,  reliable  and  industrious.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  single  farmer,  cowman,  able  to 
go  ahead  and  accomplish  things,  mechanically 
inclined:  steady  job;  state  wages  and  age. 
JENSEN’S  GRADE  A  DAIRY,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  about  30,  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  for  permanent  job  on  dairy  farm.  Rock¬ 
land  County;  experienced  milker,  milk-house 
work,  retail  route;  give  references;  wages,  start 
$40  month,  house  rent.  milk,  privilege  of  gath¬ 
ering  lire  wood.  ADVERTISER  1435,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  EXPERIENCED  poultryman, 
single;  write,  state,  references  and  wages. 
MATHEWS  FARM,  Grove  &  Myrtle  St.,  Ram¬ 
sey,  N.  J. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE,  experienced  single  men  to 
work  on  poultry  farm;  write  particulars, 
stating  age,  experience  and  wages  expected; 
must  have  references;  write  to  TINE  TOP 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc.,  Tamwortli,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Young  salesman  for  local  mill;  must 
know  feeds  and  farm  machinery  from  live¬ 
stock  and  farm  experience;  high  school  educa¬ 
tion;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  previous  sales’  expe¬ 
rience  not  necessary;  references  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  ON  MODERN  dairy  farm.  Northwest¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  married  herdsman  around 
40,  no  children;  wages  $05  per  month  and  un¬ 
furnished  living  quarters  equipped  with  modern 
conveniences;  give  age,  height,  weight,  copies 
of  references  as  to  character  and  ability:  ex¬ 
plain  in  detail  experience  and  habits.  AD\  Elt- 
T1SER  1439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  for  modern  broiler  plant,  experi¬ 
enced;  references;  board.  room  and  $20 
monthly  to  start.  SCIENTIFIC  POULTRY 
FARM,  Franklin  Ave.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  COOK,  houseworker;  man,  farmer, 
handy  carpenter  work ;  modern  home  near  Al¬ 
bany,  four  children;  state  wages  including  board, 
living  quarters;  references.  ADVERTISER  1443, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  no 
children;  good  dry-hand  milker,  tractor  opera¬ 
tor;  wife,  good  plain  cook,  laundress,  for  family 
of  three,  in  Upper  Hudson  Valley.  AD\  ER- 
TISER  1445,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM-HAND,  CHORES,  cut  wood,  $10  monthly 
start;  teamster  later  $20.  ADI  ERTISER 
1447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED  on  farm,  good  home.  $15  per 
month  to  start.  BOX  386,  Waldwick,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER,  WHITE,  no  laundry,  six-room 
apartment;  country  in  Summer;  state  salary 
expected.  SAPHIR,  321  West  78th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

W ANTED — Man  to  handle  bees,  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty;  write  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
1419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  GIVE  home  to  single  man  or  couple  in 
exchange  for  taking  care  and  working  small 
farm;  must  be  honest,  sober  and  reliable.  Write 
to  ADVERTISER  1452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl,  general  housework,  some  cook¬ 
ing,  family  four  adults;  electrical  appliances; 
must  be  willing,  neat;  twenty-five  dollars  a 
month;  send  picture,  references  first  letter.  P. 
O.  BOX  212,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE— Farm-hand,  milker,  with  thorough 
knowledge  all  branches  dairy  farming;  laun¬ 
dress,  useful;  permanent  position,  to  occupy 
house,  no  improvements;  near  Lambertville,  N. 
J.;  state  references,  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  all  around  farm-hand  and 
milker,  on  retail  dairy  farm;  one  who  can 
go  ahead  with  any  kind  of  farm  work;  wages 
$25  per  month  With  board.  ADVERTISER  1463, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man.  farmer,  dry-hand  milk¬ 
er,  drive  truck,  chauffeur's  license;  small 
family,  age  25-35.  sober,  industrious  and  best  of 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1464,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  NO  CHILDREN,  total  abstainer; 

references;  $25  to  $35  monthly  with  board. 
ADVERTISER  1465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IVANTED  -  -  Experienced  woman,  no  encum¬ 
brances,  to  assist  in  farm  home;  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  steady  employment.  $20  per  mouth,  $40 
in  busiest  season;  state  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  MRS.  R.  A.  WELLINTZ,  It.  D.  2, 
Princeton.  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED  —  Single  middle-aged  Ameri¬ 
can  Protestant,  experienced  cows,  poultry;  no 
cigarettes  or  liquor;  references.  Apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1468,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


WORKING  POULTRY  manager,  single,  desires 
position,  private  or  commercial;  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  including  wild  and  domes¬ 
ticated  water-fowl,  turkeys,  pheasants  and  wild 
game;  expert  incubating  and  brooding;  excellent 
executive  ability;  capable  to  records,  mix  all 
feeds  and  construct  modern  buildings:  please 
state  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1429,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


WORKING  EXPERT  manager,  farm,  estate,  all 
branches;  share  profits.  ADVERTISER  1329, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SWISS- AMERICAN  WANTS  position  as  farm 
or  estate  foreman:  life  experience,  practical 
dairyman;  Graham  school  graduate;  care  of  or¬ 
chard;  entire  responsibility;  best  reference:  mar¬ 
ried,  age  36:  will  board  help.  ADVERTISER 
1392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  FULLY  experienced  poultryman.  de¬ 
sires  position:  no  liquor,  tobacco;  reference. 
ADVERTISER  1408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  29,  POSITION  working  foreman  small 
estate,  April  1;  must  be  steady.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN.  SWEDISH,  married,  all  around 
experienced,  registered  stock,  certified  milk, 
mastitis.  Graham  school;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  WORKING  superintendent  or 
farm  foreman  by  clean  cut,  energetic  married 
man;  thorough  knowledge  crop  production,  dairy; 
16  years’  experience  exceptional  ability;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1431,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  POSITION — Young  single  man  Wishes 
position  as  farm  manager;  Cornell  short 
course,  life  experience,  best  references:  go  any¬ 
where.  CLARENCE  II.  KLAUS.  Box  28,  Bridge- 
liampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  53  YEARS,  35  years  banking,  all  depart¬ 
ments,  22  years  fire  and  casualty  insurance, 
30  years  fruit,  vegetable,  flower  and  landscape 
gardening;  wife  capable  household  manager, 
musician.  ADVERTISER  1436,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST,  MANAGER  or  superintendent; 

20  years  practical  and  scientific  experience, 
seeks  opening;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  BO.'RDING-IIOUSE  work,  cook,  man¬ 
ager,  gardener,  repairs,  experienced,  good 
character.  ADVERTISER  1444,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  that  can  put  your  farm  or 
estate  on  a  paying  basis;  twenty-five  years’ 
experience  in  practical  farming  and  dairying; 
reference  from  owners  of  prominent  dairy  farms 
in  East  and  Middle  West  as  to  my  efficiency, 
capability  and  reliability:  can  save  and  make 
you  money.  ADVERTISER  1446,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN.  59,  EXPERIENCE,  wishes  position  on 
poultry  farm;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
1448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  GERMAN  woman  wants  a  house¬ 
keeping  job;  wages  $5  a  week.  71-52  71st 
Place,  Glendale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARD  manager,  agricul- 
i  tural  school  graduate,  10  years’  experience. 
ADVERTISER  1450,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  farm  bred  in  Maine,  desires  op- 
pottnuity;  willing  and  capable.  ADVERTISER 
1451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GOOD  cook,  houseworker:  gardener, 
repairs;  capable,  trustworthy.  ADVERTISER 
1454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  42  years, 
life  experience;  excellent  references;  Grade 
.  A  or  ■  certified  dairy.  ADVERTISER  1455,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE.  30,  both  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  with  poultry  and  turkeys;  can  take 
charge;  must  be  large  capacity,  shares  or  salary; 
best  references;  all  particulars  first  letter.  P. 
O.  BOX  I.J.,  Charlton  City,  Mass. 


SITUATION — Herdsman,  dairyman,  life  experi¬ 
ence,  A.  It.  calf  man:  capable  full  charge, 
Cornell  certificate:  married,  references.  HERDS¬ 
MAN,  Lakeview  Farm,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AMERICAN,  married,  thorough 
knowledge  of  production  and  handling  of  cer¬ 
tified  milk,  routes,  crops,  fruit,  poultry,  seeks 
connection  with  established  plant:  can  put  farm 
or  estate  on  paying  basis;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  superintendent,  mar¬ 
ried,  experienced  dairy,  fruit,  poultry,  seeks 
connection  with  farm,  estate  or  institution;  good 
recommendations.  ADVERTISER  1459,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  32,  AMERICAN,  Christian,  strong  and 
husky,  desires  work  on  farm;  good  milker, 
some  experience;  accept  small  wages  to  start. 
ADVERTISER  1460,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGE  36,  married,  experienced, 
reliable;  wife  experienced  grader  and  Can¬ 
dler  ADVERTISER  1461,  care  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


COUPLE,  AGES  36-30;  man  experienced  poul¬ 
tryman,  gardener,  caretaker,  handy-man:  wife 
expert  cook,  efficient  houseworker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  COMMERCIAL  poultryman, 
general  farmer,  married,  reliable,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  would  rent  modern  equipped  poultry-gen¬ 
eral  farm:  State  road;  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1466,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  35-50,  for  Long  Island  farm; 

thoroughly  experienced  commercial  vegetable 
growing,  hotbed  operation :  sober,  initiative, 
handy  machinery;  write  particulars,  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 135-aere  farm,  dairy,  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment.  ACKERMAN  &  KIRCHNER, 
New  York-Atlantic  City  Blvd.,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


20-ACRE  VINEYARD  in  full  bearing  including 
buildings  and  implements.  NORA  M.  KIST- 
LER,  Emporia,  Virginia. 


75-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  on  Long  Island  with 
well  established  retail  routes,  all  year  around 
market,  fully  equipped  and  stocked;  splendid 
opportunity.  ADVERTISER  1418,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 264  acres,  good  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  also  would  make  excellent  jtlace  for 
country  home;  fine  views  from  farm;  not  far 
from  lake,  game  frequently  seen.  D.  M.  SAF- 
FORD,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 163-acre  dairy  farm,  fully,  equipped, 
or  exchange  for  smaller  farm  in  the  South ; 
good  markets,  3  miles  from  Little  Falls.  FRANK 
DUDIS1I,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  235-acre  farm,  1%  miles  from 
Greenwich,  235  acres  good  clear  land,  29  acres 
wood  and  pasture;  good  house  and  barns;  price 
$5,500;  also  252-acre  farm,  100  yards  from  Eddy 
Street.  Greenwich;  two  good  houses  and  barns. 
235  acres  good  clear  land,  17  acres  wood  and 
pasture;  both  farms  have  abundant  water  and 
wood  and  partly  bounded  by  river:  price  $5,500 
each;  or  34  head  of  cattle,  5  horses  and  one 
farm  $8.0<H).  PATRICK  McCORMICK,  Green¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 


45  ACRES  LEVEL  land,  some  cleared;  electric 
line:  Southern  New  Jersey.  EVERETT 

CLARK,  Franklinville,  N.  J. 


MILK  ROUTE  for  sale  and  home  in  center  of 
village;  population  1.300:  good  house,  large 
barn,  five  acres  of  good  land;  also  cheap  farm; 
2%  miles  from  village:  on  State  road;  with  or 
without  tools  and  stock.  ADVERTISER  1430, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANT  SMALL  farm,  rent  or  buy.  about  100 
miles  from  New  York;  write  particulars.  SAM 
GINN  IS,  1849  66th  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Two  lots,  very  reasonable,  town¬ 
ship  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  two  blocks  from  boule¬ 
vard,  direct  route  from  New  York  City  to 
Philadelphia,  on  Penn.  R.  R.  line,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1434,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — 30-acre  farm.  BOX  173,  R.  1,  Preston, 
Maryland. 


PAYING  POULTRY  FARM — Bargain,  personal 
affairs  compel  sale;  equipped,  on  main  high¬ 
way,  retail  trade,  capacity  2.000  layers  or  7,000 
broilers;  A-l  condition;  6-room  house,  bathroom, 
electrie  and  running  water  all  houses;  garage, 
shade;  railroad,  bus.  store,  boating,  swimming; 
owner:  $4,000.  A.  F.  MATTHEWS,  R.  D.,  Box 
146,  Mount  Holly,  X.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 127-acre  truck  farm,  good  buildings, 
with  or  without  equipment.  Write  MRS.  FRED 
MEDIXG,  Felton,  Del. 


SALE  OR  RENT — Thirty-two  acres  cultivated 
land,  twenty  acres  woodland,  machinery,  live¬ 
stock,  buildings  good  condition.  ANNA  RUDY, 
Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acres  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry 
farm;  fine  location:  description  and  price  on 
request.  ADVERTISER  1438,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


5  ACRES.  ESTABLISHED  nursery,  good  stock, 
prominent  thoroughfare;  cash  opportunity. 
OWNER,  61  Hauppauge,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 110-acre  farm,  Albany  County,  N. 

Y.;  $10  per  month.  J.  P.  WHITE,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  LARGE  fruit,  dairy  and  crop 
farm,  240  acres,  214  tillable,  Orleans  County; 
concrete  road,  power  line;  9-room  house,  2  ten¬ 
ant  houses;  3  barns,  concrete  stables,  silo;  $10,- 
000;  will  divide;  long-term,  easy  payments. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  large  dairy  farm,  equipped, 
stocked;  good  productive  land;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 5-room  bungalow,  bath,  electric,  3- 
car  garage,  chicken  houses,  and  one  acre 
ground;  city  improvements,  will  sell  for  $3,600 
cash;  on  shore  road  to  Wildwood.  WOOLSTON 
DORON,  Box  33,  Ocean  View,  Cape  May  County, 
N.  J. 


THREE-HUNDRED  acres,  wonderful  buildings, 
improvements,  now  operating  dairy  farm; 
fourteen  acres,  every  possible  improvement. 
State  road,  suitable  residential  or  boarding 
house:  low  prices,  easy  terms:  brokers  protected. 
SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BUY,  or  rent  with  option,  large  crop 
farm,  New  York;  reasonable;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  1442,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


$1,400,  $300  DOWN  buys  66  acres  of  good  land, 
7-room  house,  basement  barn.  MRS.  ELLA 

RHOADES,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 74-acre  river  farm,  dairy,  with  or 
without  equipment.  MARK  WATLEY,  Mary¬ 
land,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — In  Finger  Lakes  Region,  farm,  10 
acres  or  more,  in  or  near  village,  preferably 
with  lake  frontage:  describe  fully  and  state 
price.  ADVERTISER  1453,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


IVANTED  TO  BUY  farm,  approximately  100 
acres;  Ontario  loam  soil  preferred.  Finger 
Lakes  Region.  ADVERTISER  1437,  cure  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  36  acres,  2  acres  of  wood¬ 
land.  large  barn,  silo,  8-room  house,  hard 
road,  running  water,  electric,  phone,  close  to 
town,  schools,  church;  price  $6,000.  W.  D. 
PLUMMER,  Canton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 73-aere  farm,  3  miles  from  Ilones- 
dale.  Pa.;  also  97-acre  farm  adjoining  good 
land  and  buildings;  particulars.  A.  W.  QUIN- 
NEY,  Carbondale,  Pa. 

|  FRUITS  AND  FOODS  I 

PURE  VERMONT  honey.  5-pound  pail  $1.10,  2 
5-pound  pails  $2,  postpaid.  Best  sweet  to  buy. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup.  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar  $1.45,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  V  ermont. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-lb.  can  here  clover  $5, 
buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75,  buck¬ 

wheat  $1.45;  honey  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RIVER  oranges,  tree-ripened,  tree-col¬ 
ored,  direct  from  first-prize  winner  growers  of 
Florida,  $3  bushel  express  prepaid;  marvelous 
flavor,  full  of  juice,  supply  needed  vitamins  in 
Winter;  can  assort  with  grapefruit,  tangerines, 
few  kumquats;  write  for  full  price  list:  bonded 
shippers.  CHESTER  GROVES,  City  Point,  Fla. 


PEANUTS,  DIFFERENT  grades,  shelled,  un¬ 
shelled.  how  mnnv.  prices  on  request.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey.  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  gallon  $2,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  CLARK  W.  BENTLEY. 
Rupert,  Vermont. 


CHOICE  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.15.  5 
lbs.  $2.50,  postpaid.  H.  M.  ARTZ.  Wood- 
stock,  Virginia. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges 
or  grapefruit,  not  artificially  colored,  de¬ 
livered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per  bushel. 
THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


HONEY'— Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1. 

2-$l.S0,  6-$4.30.  buckwheat  1  pail  83c,  2-$1.60 
6-$3.75;  all  postpaid  third  zone:  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer. 
N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey.  10  lbs.  $1.50.  not 
prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
II.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  white  $3,  amber  $4.20,  buck¬ 
wheat  $4.20,  28  lbs.  white  $2  50,  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON, 
Nut’ey,  N.  J. 


COW  AND  HORSE  clippers  sharpened;  enclose 
50c  with  each  set  of  blades  mailed;  factory 
grinding  equipment;  workmanship  guaranteed; 
blades  returned  same  day  received;  established 
1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N.  Sixth  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1.800-egg-  Wishbone  incubator,  also 
3,000  Candee  and  1,800:  real  bargains;  rea¬ 
sonable.  CLARENCE  BLUME,  Livingston  Man¬ 
or,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  A  hand  sheep  shearing  machine. 
BENJ.  HARRIS,  Ohiopyle,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  JNew  Year  with  it. 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  744x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
hook  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


A  Boost  for  the  Goat 

Generally  speaking,  when  one  thinks  of 
a  goat,  they  think  of  a  dirty  creature  that 
eats  tin  cans  and  is  a  genei’al  nuisance. 
In  modern  times  the  goat  has  always  had 
an  evil  reputation.  One  has  to  go  back 
to  Biblical  times  to  find  the  goat  appre¬ 
ciated  as  a  delicate  food  and  giver  of 
valuable  milk. 

This  reputation  came  into  being  prin¬ 
cipally  because  the  male  goat,  especially 
during  breeding  season,  from  September 
until  February,  has  a  disagreeable  odor  to 
those  not  accustomed  to  it.  Popular  opin¬ 
ion,  not  taking  the  trouble  to  go  into  de¬ 
tails,  labels  the  goat  as  “smelly.”  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  doe  or  female  gets  the 
same  reputation.  The  latter  is  free  from 
any  odor  whatsoever,  as  much  so  as  the 
dairy  cow.  While  it  is  difficult  to  do 
away  with  this  odor  on  the  buck  or  male 
goat,  it  can  be  accomplished  to  a  great 
extent  with  a  little  soap  and  water  and 
care. 

In  my  experience  and  study,  I  find  the 
dairy  goat  one  of  the  very  cleanest  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Let  a  goat  run  wild  and  it  will 
pick  its  living  the  same  as  other  animals. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  properly  fed,  it  is 
most  particular. 

In  feeding,  it  is  recommended  that  a  16 
per  cent  dairy  ration  be  fed  along  with 
good  Alfalfa  hay.  Most  of  the  well-known 
goat  dairies  use  this  combination.  If 
this  is  used,  pasture  is  not  necessary,  al¬ 
though  it  is  well  to  have  a  place  for  them 
to  exercise. 

You  have  heard  it  said,  “But  they  don’t 
give  enough  milk  to  put  in  your  cof¬ 
fee.”  True,  a  lot  of  scrub  goats  do  not, 
but  how  quick  I  could  change  one’s  mind 
if  they  were  to  see  my  dairy  goats  milked. 
A  recent  authoritative  analysis  reports 
6.32  pounds  of  milk  per  100  pounds  body 
weight  for  goats  compared  with  that  of 
3.48  pounds  of  milk  per  100  pounds  of 
body  weight  for  dairy  cows.  In  other 
words  the  goat  gave  almost  as  much  again 
milk  per  100  pounds  body  weight  as  the 
cow."  A  good  goat  will  give  from  two  to 
10  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  but  you  cannot 
buy  this  class  of  goats  for  $10  or  $15. 

The  period  of  lactation  is  around  10 
months,  but  there  are  some  does,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  dry  off.  The  best  policy 
is  to  have  dry  two  or  three  months  before 
kidding.  The  gestation  period  is  approxi¬ 
mately  five  months. 

Goat  milk  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  while 
that  of  the  cow  is  acid.  Goat  milk  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  in  calcium,  phosphorus 
and  vitamin  D,  and  contains  about  four 
times  as  much  iron  as  cow's  milk.  The 
protein  of  goat  milk  is  much  more  easily 
digested  than  cow's  milk.  While  cow’s 
milk  requires  from  two  to  three  hours  to 
digest,  the  same  amount  of  goat  milk  will 
digest  in  20  minutes.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant  in  infant  feeding,  and  for  the 
aged  or  one  with  digestive  trouble.  Goats 
are  immune  from  tuberculosis,  therefore 
making  it  unnecessary  to  pasteurize  the 
milk.  It  is  a  cure  for  many  diseases  and 
an  aid  to  all.  Not  only  is  goat's  milk 
very  valuable  but  the  products  of  same 
are  also,  such  as  cheese,  butter,  cream. 
There  are  several  plants  in  the  West 
making  goat  evaporated  milk,  but  cheese 
is  the  brightest  spot  in  the  goat  industry 
today. 

While  the  West  and  Middle  West  are 
full  of  goat  organizations  we  are  just 
getting  started  in  the  East,  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  response.  In  this  State  we 
have  the  American  Goat  Society  and  the 
New  York  Dairy  Goat  Society,  with  four 
branches  affiliated.  These  are  all  very 
active  and  every  one  owning  a  goat 
should  belong  to  at  least  one  of  them. 

There  are  more  goats  and  goat  owners 
in  the  United  States  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  However,  the  goat  industry  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  in  this  part  of  the  country 
at  least.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when 
people  become  educated  to  goats  and  their 
worthy  products  they  will  be  as  common 
as  the  cow. 

There  are  several  breeds  of  goats,  the 
most  commonly  known  as  the  Toggenburg 
and  Saanen.  The  Toggenburg  derives  its 
name  from  the  Toggenburg  Valley  in  the 
Canton  of  St.  Gaul,  situated  in  the  north- 
cast  portion  of  Switzerland  and  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Obertoggenburg  is  the  true  Tog¬ 
genburg  breeder.  The  Saanen  originates 
from  the  Saanen  Valley  in  Switzerland. 
Some  of  the  other  breeds  are  the  Alpine, 
Bock  Alpine  and  Nubian. 

New  York.  kenneth  j.  coon, 
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that  seem  to  promise  a  tidy  saving. 
But  a  tire  that  does  not  offer  safety 
often  proves  a  very  dear  bargain' 

That  is  why  the  famous  Goodyear 
Pathfinder  is  the  world’s  first-choice 
economy  tire.  Millions  say  it  excels 
many  higher  priced  tires  in  safety 
and  mileage.  Yet  it  sells  at  a  really 
thrifty  price! 

Look  at  these  advantages  — 
for  so  little  money 

Extra-thick  tread.. .wide,  flat,  tough 
...that  gives  you  surprising  mileage . 

Traction  in  the  center  of  the  tread... 
deep  cut  blocks  with  quick-stopping, 
life-saving  grip  .  .  .  that  give  you 
greater  safety . 

Patented  Supertwist  Cord  in  every 
ply . . .  that  gives  maximum  blowout 
protection . 

More  shoulder  non-skid  andprismed 
sidewalls  that  give  you  extra  grip  on 
curves... more  grip  in  ruts  and  mud. 

Genuine  Goodyear  quality 

And  remember  you  get  all  this  in  a 
genuine  Goodyear — with  the  Good¬ 
year  name  and  house  flag  on  the 
sidewall  that  stands  the  world  over 
for  greatest  value  in  materials  and 
workmanship.  No  wonder  thrifty 
motorists  have  bought  more  than 
twenty-two  million  Pathfinders! 

Buy  no  tire  until  you  see  this 
amazing  value  that  only  the 
world’s  largest  tire  man-  <jj  ■"»  j-j*  i 
ufacturer  can  offer  at 
prices  starting  as  low  as 


PASSENGER 
AND  TRUCK  TIRES 

• 

KLINGTITE  FARM  BELTS 


SPRAY  HOSE 


EASY  TO  HANDLE-RELIABLE  IN  USE 


Complete  new  line  of  Planet  Jr.  Tractors  —  with  or 
without  rubber  tires.  Perfect  balance,  patented  steer¬ 
ing  and  convenient  control  make  easy  handling. 
Such  improvements  as  —  more  efficient  air  cleaner, 
welded  frame,  roller  bearing  wheels,  etc.,  come  from 
engineering  and  practical  experience. 

Write  for  catalog  showing  how  the  Planet  Jr. 
Tractor  and  equipmentdoes  just  about  everything.  In 
other  words  how  it  will  save  and  make  money  for  you. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co..  Inc.,  3459  North  5th  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 


Planet  J 

|  GARDEN 

*  ■  •  TRACTOR 

JA.-  NEW 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


POTATO 

PROFITS 


ENGINE 

DRIVEN 


BEAM 


•  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  spraying  Potatoes,  Cel¬ 
ery,  Grapea,  etc,  with  the 
Bean  AIT- Purpose  Engine- 
.p.lSp 


ALL  PURPOSE 


driven 

rows,  3  nozzles  to  a  row 


en[3hp.]  Sprayer.  Four 
i,  3  nozz ' 


SPRAYERS 


to  7  gallons  a  minute  at  300 
lbs.  pressure,  larger  sizes 
also.  »»  Quickly  adapted  to 
orchard  use. 


Send  for  Catalog 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 


DIVISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

SB  llosmer  Street  348  W.  Julian  Street 
Causing,  M teh. San  Jose.  Unllf. 


3  SpMd*  Fwd. 

and  Rovers.. 
Runs  4  to  8 
hours  p.r  gal. 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1063  33rd  Ave,  S,  £,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Si 

es, 

country  homos,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows. 


cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cute  weeds!  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  6  H.P.  riding  or  walking  types. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4702  Front  St.,  Galosburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.(  New  York.  N.  Y. 
S812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
66S*F  North  4th  St..  Columbus,  Ohio 


SH  AW  DUA‘- ‘•TRACTOR 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling:  stumps.  New  Thrift 


rull  mar  _ _  _ _ _ 

Model  Hercules  Horse  and 


Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 
3130  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 


L1ZZARD 


To  PROSPECTS.  If  in  the 
market  for  silo  filler,  be 
sure  to  learn  about  mar¬ 
velous  new  1936  changes 
and  exclusive  features. 
Distributors  from  coast  to 
coast.  Ask  for  name  of 
nearest  one.  FREE  full 
color  catalog. 

BLIZZARD  MFG,  CO. 


To  BLIZZARD  OWNERS. 
New  repair  list  shows 
lower  prices.  Repair  now 
at  low  cost.  Better  still 
— 1936  models  will  fit 
old  trucks  and  pipe — at 
big  saving.  Tell  us  sixe 
and  model  you  have — no 
obligation. 

Box  R,  Canton,  Ohio 


prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/100% 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high , 
Bull-strong,  Pig-tight  Farm  Fence; 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Gates,  BarbWire,  Paints, Roof¬ 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  — 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  Muncie ,  Indiana. 1  ’  " 


Save  Money  On 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts.  Brand* 
new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.1 
Write  for  32  page  free  catalog. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO..  Galesburg.  Illinois.^ 
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LANE'S  tac.°l1edts 

Sugar  Coated  .  Easy  to  Take 
24  TABLETS  ...  25  CENTS 
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The  Blossoms  of  Spring 


...TO  THE  TICK  OF  A  WATCH 


★Fifty  years  ago  a  man  bought  a  watch. 

It  was  a  good  watch  .  .  .  better  than  he 
ever  expected  to  own,  at  a  lower  price 
than  he  ever  expected  to  pay. 

The  man  who  bought  the  watch  was 
LEWIS  LINDEMAN  of  North  Redwood, 
Minnesota;  and  the  man  he  bought  it 
from  was  richard  w.  sears  of  North 
Redwood,  Minnesota. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  other  day  we  got  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lindeman  .  .  .  from  the  man  who  really 
started  this  Company  in  business  . . .  the 
man  who  set  the  example  which  50  mil¬ 
lion  other  Americans  have  followed  .  .  . 
the  man  who  took  the  first  step  toward 
making  sears  the  buy  word  of  the  nation. 

lewis  lindeman!  On  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.’s  golden  jubilee,  fifty  thousand 
Sears  employes,  the  profitably-employed 
men  and  women  in  6,000  factories  mak¬ 
ing  Sears  merchandise,  together  with  12 
million  families  throughout  the  land  who 


today  are  Saving  at  Sears,  join  in  nation¬ 
wide  tribute  to  the  first  sears  customer! 
★  ★  ★ 

Things  have  changed  a  lot,  haven’t 
they,  Mr.  Lindeman,  since  the  day  you 
bought  that  watch?  Fifty  years  ago  it 
seemed  impossible  ever  to  put  the  jig¬ 
saw  pieces  together.  “E  Pluribus  Unum” 
was  just  an  empty  phrase.  The  Texan 
laughed  at  the  New  Yorker’s  spats.  The 
New  Yorker  laughed  at  the  Texan’s  ten- 
gallon  hat.  The  farmer  wouldn’t  open 
his  door  more  than  an  inch  to  “the  city 
slicker.”  And  city  people  didn’t  yet  realize 
how  little  their  poor  lives  would  be  worth, 
but  for  the  gnarled  hands  that  reach  across 
“the  corporation  line”  to  feed  them. 

★  ★  ★ 

You  and  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 
know,  Mr.  Lindeman,  how  far  this 
country  has  really  come!  We  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  people  used  to  say:  “You  can’t 
any  more  do  that  than  you  can  fly”; 
when  the  fastest  thing  on  rails  was  the 


old  “Cannonball  Special”;  and  when  the 
nearest  we  had  to  an  automobile  was  a 
high-wheel  bicycle. 

★  ★  ★ 

Across  the  years,  we  caress  the  memory 
of  it  all.  Men  in  jeans  pants,  stuffed 
into  wood-pegged  boots!  Women  in 
ruffles,  high-topped  button  shoes  and 
home-made  yarn  stockings!  Give  thanks 
that  the  blood  of  such  pioneers  still  runs 
in  our  veins  .  .  .  something  tells  us  we 
are  going  to  need  it  .  .  .  always. 

★  ★  ★ 

Mr.  Lindeman,  what  time  is  it?  Is  it 
NIGHTFALL  .  .  .  or  just  THE  DAWN?  Tick, 
tick,  tick  ...  on!  On!  The  Cavalcade  of 
America!  Marching  into  a  new  day! 
Grander  .  .  .  more  beautiful  than  we  have 
ever  known  before!  Marching!  March¬ 
ing  ...  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and 
.  .  .  the  tick  of  a  watch. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 
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An  Eastern  New  York  McIntosh  Orchard  Just  Coming 
Into  Its  Prime 


Looking 

Ahead 

With 


The  Farm  Cold-Storage  Plant  Helps  in  Improving  the 
Market  Qualities  of  McIntosh  Apples 


Eastern  Fruit  Growers 


FjjjETWDEN  the  Fall  and  the  Spring- 
^  time,  when  the  days  are  beginning 
to  lengthen,  comes  a  time  when 
fruit-growers  of  the  country  pause, 
take  stock,  and  plan  the  way  ahead. 

_ g  Each  year  sees  a  new  keynote 

struck,  a  new  line  of  advance  or  retreat  proposed. 


tVhat  is  it  this  year?  What  are  eastern  fruit  men 
thinking  about  and  whither  are  they  going?  Draw 
up  a  chair,  then,  and  visit  for  a  few  moments  with 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  in  its 
seven-day  session— four  days  at  Rochester,  January 
14,  15,  16  and  17— and  three  days  at  Kingston,  Janu¬ 


ary  29,  30  and  31. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  spray  problems  that  stole 
the  show,  last  year  it  was  Winter  injury  and  new 
varieties.  This  year  it  was  something  less  tangible, 
but  in  the  minds  of  many  it  was  the  crystallization 
of  a  most  significant  trend.  Perhaps  this  trend  is 
best  measured  by  recognizing  that  while  this  is  sup¬ 


posedly  a  report  of  what  New  York  fruit  men  are 
doing,  it  refuses  to  be  confined  by  the  boundaries  of 
New  York  State  and  runs  over  into  New  England 
and  into  adjoining  States.  It  insists  upon  shaping 
itself  into  a  fruit-growing  region  of  the  Northeast, 
rather  than  remaining  solely  a  discussion  of  New 
York  State. 

Witness  the  formation  of  the  New  York-New  Eng¬ 
land  Apple  Institute,  organized  by  New  York  and 
New  England  growers  and  devoted  to  the  advertising 


and  merchandizing  of  Eastern  apples.  Witness  the 
Eastern  apple  box,  and  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
something  is  happening  here  in  the  East  which  is 
making  history.  This  regional  point  of  view  is  par¬ 
ticularly  alive  in  Eastern  New  York.  It  seems  to 
have  started  in  New  England,  spread  over  into  New 
York  State,  and  is  now  making  its  way  westward 
into  Western  New  York.  It  seems  to  be  identified 
with  the  McIntosh  apple,  because,  of  course,  wher¬ 
ever  the  McIntosh  is  grown  there  is  a  common  inter¬ 
est  in  growing,  in  handling,  and  in  marketing.  Where 
the  fruit-growing  interests  of  the  East  once  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  Baldwin  apple  in  Western  New 
York,  now  the  new  plantings  of  McIntosh  coming 
into  bearing,  plus  the  tremendous  losses  of  Baldwin 
from  Winter  cold,  established  McIntosh  as  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  arch. 

Add  to  this  the  increasing  realization  that  the 
East  can  and  will  regain  her  markets,  and  you  have 
a  combination  that  is  hard  to  beat.  Markets  are  at 
the  finger  tips,  truck  transportation  spreads  out  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel  from  the  great  market  centers. 
By  variety,  by  soils,  by  cultural  practices,  by  picking 
and  harvesting  problems,  by  marketing  methods,  by 
topography,  by  climate,  by  friendships,  by  age,  by 
instincts — New  York  and  New  England  and  parts 
of  adjoining  States  are  developing  an  aggressive 
regional  viewpoint  that  will  bear  watching — this  is 
perhaps  the  most  vivid  impression  from  the  Winter 
meeting. 


The  consumption  of  fruit,  it  was  pointed  out,  has 
increased  eight  pounds  per  person  per  decade  to  a 
present  consumption  of  ISO  pounds  per  person,  or  an 
equivalent  of  500,000.000  bushels.  Yet  apples  have 
fallen  in  consumption,  while  bananas  and  citrus 
fruits  have  risen  remarkably.  To  carry  the  idea  a 
step  further,  where  New  York  growers  produced  two 
fthd  a  half  to  three  bushels  of  apples  for  every 
person  in  the  State  a  generation  ago,  they  now  pro¬ 
duce  only  one  bushel.  With  a  population  of  seven 
and  a  quarter  millions  in  1900,  the  production  of 
apples  was  24,500,000  bushels,  whereas  in  1934  with 
a  Population  of  13,000,000  the  production  was  12,- 
990,000  bushels.  In  other  words,  New  York  State 
growers  produce  only  half  of  the  apples  which  the 
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population  of  New  York  State  consumes!  “Has  the 
New  York  grower  withdrawn  from  the  markets,  or 
has  he  been  crowded  out?”  was  the  question.  No 
answer  was  necessary. 

What  to  do  about  it?  First,  was  the  suggestion, 
regain  self  confidence.  Eastern  grown  fruit  can  top 
the  market  in  competition  with  fruit  from  other  sec¬ 
tions.  It  can  because  it  does  in  some  cases.  Second, 
decrease  the  production  of  culls  and  inferior  fruit, 
by  better  growing  methods.  Third,  put  up  a  pack  to 
meet  modern  needs. 

One  of  the  definite  moves  in  this  direction  was 
at  the  Kingston  meeting  where  a  group  of  growers 
met  to  formulate  plans  for  a  volume  pack  of  stand¬ 
ardized  grade  to  meet  chain  store  needs.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  work  out  a  suitable  grade, 
such  as  the  present  “Fancy”  grade  but  with  a  tol¬ 
erance  of,  say,  only  6  per  cent  defects,  to  which  in¬ 
terested  growers  could  pack.  The  East  has  been 
definitely  handicapped  in  the  past  by  such  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  growing  conditions,  varieties  and  age  trees 
that  volume  standardization  has  seemed  impossible. 
Now  with  many  orchards  of  the  same  age  producing 
fruit  somewhere  near  the  same  types  and  of  the 
same  varieties,  there  is  a  good  chance  for  this  vol¬ 
ume  pack  to  succeed  where  it  failed  15  or  20  years 
ago,  and  so  release  other  markets  for  other  grades 
of  fruit. 

A  very  strong  case  was  presented  for  a  successful 
campaign  to  increase  the  use  of  apples — not  just  a 
“publicity”  campaign  but  a  campaign  of  three 
planned  steps,  namely:  (1)  publicity  and  good  will 
to  secure  public  acceptance;  (2)  advertising  which 
says  “Buy,”  and  (3)  merchandizing  which  actually 
follows  the  fruits  into  the  store  and  sees  that  it  is 
bought. 

But  if  the  sentiment  is  shaping  towards  recaptur¬ 
ing  eastern  markets  and  if  the  problem  is  one  of 
producing  not  fewer  but  more  fruit,  and  to  grow  four 
or  five  times  as  many  Fancy  and  A  grade  apples  and 
only  one-quarter  as  many  culls,  what  is  the  proced¬ 
ure?  Quite  naturally,  attention  at  once  moves  to¬ 
wards  insect  and  disease  control.  It  was  reported 
that  records  for  Rochester  in  1S65  show  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  fruit  on  display  was  wormy!  Appar¬ 
ently  there  has  been  some  progress  in  pest  control 
since  then. 

Growers  were  advised  to  consider  a  well-balanced 
spray  program  because  when  the  important  pests  are 
taken  care  of,  there  are  30  or  40  minor  pests  auto¬ 
matically  cared  for.  For  example,  oil  and  nicotine 
used  as  a  Summer  spray  may  control  codling  moth, 
yet  this  past  Summer  it  prevented  the  export  of 
some  apples  from  Western  New  York  because  it 
failed  to  control  apple  maggot,  or  railroad  worm. 

To  start  the  season,  rosy  aphis  can  be  controlled 
with  the  new  tar  sprays  directed  at  the  eggs,  using 
three  gallons  to  the  hundred.  Tar  sprays  give  splen¬ 
did  results  against  cherry  aphis,  too,  and  seem  better 
adapted  to  the  grower's  psychology  than  the  nicotine 
sprays. 

Red  mite  was  reported  as  much  worse  in  New 
England  and  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  attacks  of 
this  pest  resulting  in  bronze-colored  leaves,  devitili- 
zation,  poor  color  of  fruit,  and  reduced  fruit-bud 
formation.  A  0  per  cent  lubricating  oil  for  leaf-roller 
used  by  one  grower  in  Central  New  York  on  a  block 
in  alternate  years  has  also  given  good  control  of 
mite,  with  minimum  chances  of  oil  injury  on  any 
weak  and  frost-injured  trees. 

“Measles”  has  been  found  on  Delicious  trees,  a 
new  disease  from  the  Middle  West  which  is  seen  as 


reddish  spots  on  the  bark,  mostly  on  weak  trees,  and 
considered  as  a  physiological  upset  of  the  trees,  as 
yet  little  understood.  Snppen,  or  Baldwin  spot,  was 
said  to  be  worse  than  usual,  due  possibly  to  the 
bold-over  influence  of  Winter  injury.  The  better 
wettable  sulphurs  were  said  to  give  good  scab  con¬ 
trol,  with  little  spray  injury;  while  copper  sprays 
always  raised  the  possibility  of  injury  in  certain 
years.  Cedar  rust  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  if 
one  will  apply  the  required  sulphur  sprays  thorough¬ 
ly  and  in  time  (1)  when  the  flowers  show  pink,  (2) 
when  the  petals  have  fallen,  (3)  10  days  later,  and 
(4)  the  middle  of  June.  Spreaders,  such  as  Goulac, 
are  advisable  in  most  sprays  but  should  not  be  added 
to  wettable  sulphur  combinations  because  they  al¬ 
ready  contain  a  spreader,  and  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  getting  too  much. 

And  then,  having  discussed  fully  how  to  put  the 
sprays  on,  and  how  much  and  what  to  use,  the  scenes 
turned  completely  and  asked  how  to  take  off  any 
excess  residue  so  as  to  meet  the  tolerance  prescribed 
by  law  of  no  more  than  .018  grains  of  lead  and  .010 
grains  of  arsenic  per  pound  of  fruit. 

For  those  who  must  spray  with  arsenate  and  lead 
sprays,  it  was  said  that  the  brusher  alone  was  con¬ 
sidered  unsatisfactory  for  any  but  lightly  sprayed 
fruit,  that  the  flotation  type  washer  was  satisfac¬ 
tory  excepting  for  heavily  sprayed  fruit,  and  that  a 
brusher-washer  machine  was  necessary  when  fruit 
had  an  appreciable  residue.  Fruit  cleans  most  easily 
immediately  after  picking.  Muriatic  acid  is  better 
than  sodium  silicate  for  the  removal  of  lime  sprays 
used  in  the  East.  A  temperature  of  85  to  90  degrees 
is  the  maximum  for  the  wash,  using  1 y2  per  cent 
muriatic  acid.  Two  gallons  of  water  are  required 
for  rinsing  each  bushel  of  washed  fruit. 

For  the  grower  with  only  a  few  bushels  of  apples, 
and  which  he  feels  might  present  a  residue  problem, 
the  fruit  might  be  put  in  slatted  crates  and  dipped 
into  a  bath  of  1  to  1  y>  per  cent  muriatic  acid  for 
two  minutes,  and  then  rinsed.  Cherry-growers  now 
have  the  promise  that  ground  derris  root  will  control 
the  cherry  maggot,  so  that  the  use  of  lead  arsenate 
may  be  avoided. 

A  drier  is  not  needed  following  a  washer,  and 
only  increases  bruising.  The  diverging  “Y-belt”  type 
grader  gives  the  least  bruising.  Sponge  rubber  one- 
half  to  one  inch  in  thickness  is  very  useful  in  any 
harvesting  operation.  Bruising,  in  picking,  it  has 
been  discovered,  is  largely  a  matter  of  individuality 
of  the  picker.  Records  show  that  in  one  gang  of 
pickers  only  3  per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  bruised  by 
one  picker,  and  63  per  cent  by  another.  Slatted 
crates  cause  more  bruising  than  lug  crates.  Metal 
16-quart  pails  are  better  than  common  bags  for  pick¬ 
ing  McIntosh. 

Interest  in  the  farm  cold  storage  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing — not  suddenly  nor  sporadically,  but  step 
by  step  each  year.  No  one  denies  the  gain  in  stor¬ 
age  character  of  McIntosh  fruits  when  put  promptly 
into  cold  storage  from  the  tree.  The  problem  is  one 
of  finances,  of  remaking  old  farm  buildings  into 
storages,  of  water  supply  for  cooling,  of  Diesel  power 
versus  electric  power,  and  of  expansion  systems 
versus  blower  systems.  The  general  idea  meets  with 
no  negative  votes. 

While  some  topics  may  not  draw  animated  discus¬ 
sion,  merely  mention  the  dropping  of  McIntosh  and 
the  crowd  gathers.  Of  course,  the  season  of  1935 
was  one  of  excessive  drop.  Temperature  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  the  biggest  factor,  that  is.  a  dry  spell 
followed  by  rain  and  warm  weather  means  dropping 
of  fruit.  The  further  south  one  goes,  the  more  the 
drop;  while  the  further  north,  the  less  the  drop. 
Records  of  manured  plots  (Continued  on  Page  230) 
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Methods  of  Controlling  Fruit  Insects 


LTOGETHER  too  many  insects  look  upon 
apple  trees  as  an  old-time  free  lunch 
counter.  The  grower  buys  the  land,  pays 
the  taxes,  cultivates  the  soil,  prunes  and 
fertilizes  the  trees,  but  so  long  as  he 
doesn't  spray  the  bugs  get  their  free  lunch 
and  the  grower  foots  the  bill.  Insects  and  diseases 
are  so  numerous  and  destructive  that  unsprayed 
fruits  are  often  sadly  battle-scarred  veterans  that 
cannot  compete  for  the  consumer's  favor  and  pocket- 
book  with  the  smooth,  luscious  product  of  the  care¬ 
fully  sprayed  orchard. 

But  not  every  orchard  is  a  free  lunch  counter  for 
the  bugs.  The  commercial  fruit-grower  is  in  the 
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business  to  make  a  living  and  in  addition  to  prop¬ 
erly  pruning,  cultivating  and  fertilizing-  his  trees, 
he  applies  a  thorough,  well-timed  program  of  sprays 
— an  expert  campaign  of  chemical  warfare  against 
Ihe  bugs.  The  result  is  good  apples  instead  of  poor 
eider  and,  with  luck,  some  profit  from  the  crop. 

The  present  recommended  spray  schedule  is  based 
on  years  of  research  by  entomologists  and  plant 
pathologists  and  on  the  experience  of  successful 
fruit-growers.  The  spray  schedule  is  designed  to 
give  a  high  percentage  of  fruit  free  from  insect  and 
disease  injury  at  the  lowest  feasible  cost.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  standard  spray  materials 
of  proved  effectiveness  and  safety  and  by  the  careful 
timing  of  spray  applications. 

EARLY  SEASON  APPLE  SPRAYS 

Some  of  our  most  important  apple  pests  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  early  season  sprays  applied  either  during 
late  March  and  April  while  the  buds  are  still  dor¬ 
mant  or  at  the  stage  known  as  delayed  dormant 
when  the  first  leaves  of  the  blossom  buds  are  out 
about  one-half  inch.  Chief  among  these  pests  are 
the  rosy  aphis,  San  Jose  scale,  bud  moth,  fruit  tree 
leaf-roller  and  European  red  mite.  Since  these  pests 
vary  in  importance  in  different  areas  and  from  year 
to  year  the  grower  to  some  extent  has  to  determine 
what  pests  are  most  important  in  his  orchard  from 
obseravtions  on  the  different  injuries  of  the  fruit. 

ROSY  APHIS 

The  clusters  of  dwarfed,  gnarly,  puckered,  worth¬ 
less  apples,  resulting  from  rosy  aphis  injury  are  all 
too  familiar  to  many  growers.  Severe  general  out¬ 
breaks  of  rosy  aphis  occur  on  the  average  of  one 
year  out  of  three  in  Western  New  York  and  less 
often  in  the  Hudson  Yalley.  In  these  “rosy  aphis” 
years  losses  of  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  on  aphis 
susceptible  varieties  are  common.  Practically  every 
year  rosy  aphis  causes  commercial  damage  in  some 
orchards.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rosy  aphis 
is  not  a  major  pest  in  all  orchards  every  year,  most 
of  the  better  growers  feel  that  spraying  for  rosy 
aphis  control  every  year  is  a  worthwhile  insurance 
against  loss  particularly  on  varieties  which  are  most 
subject  to  aphis  injury,  for  example  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Rome  Beauty,  Cortland,  Maiden  Blush 
and  Twenty  Ounce.  On  the  other  hand  rosy  aphis  so 
rarely  causes  any  fruit  injury  to  McIntosh  and 
Wealthy  that  most  growers  omit  control  measures 
on  these  varieties. 

For  many  years  the  standard  treatment  for  rosy 
aphis  has  been  the  use  of  one  pint  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  to  each  100  gallons  of  spray  applied  at  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  period  to  kill  the  newly  hatched  aphis 
then  present  on  the  buds.  The  nicotine  is  usually 
used  in  combination  with  2%  gallons  of  liquid  lime- 
sulphur  for  apple  scab  control  and  three  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  for  chewing  insects  such  as  case 
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bearers.  To  be  effective  the  treatment  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  after  the  rosy  aphis  have  hatched  from  the 
eggs  and  before  they  have  become  protected  by  the 
tight  rolling  and  curling  of  the  leaves  on  which  they 
feed.  This  period  is  often  so  short  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cover  any  large  acreage  in  time  and  winds 
are  often  so  strong  that  it  is  difficult  to  thoroughly 
cover  the  buds  in  one  application.  Spraying  from 
different  sides  at  different  times  “with  the  wind” 
usually  results  in  failure  since  many  of  the  aphids 
keep  on  the  sheltered  or  lee  side  of  the  buds  and 
move  as  the  wind  shifts  thus  escaping  the  spray 
each  time. 

These  difficulties  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  an 
alternative  method  of  control  recently  developed  by 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  This  consists  in  the 
application  of  an  emulsion  of  coal  tar  creosote  oil 
while  the  trees  are  dormant  to  kill  the  over-winter¬ 
ing  eggs  of  the  rosy  aphis.  The  spray  is  usually  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Spring  during  late  March  and  April 
after  severe  freezing  weather  is  over  but  before  the 
buds  show  gray  or  silvery  tips.  Severe  injury  to  the 
buds  may  result  from  spraying  with  tar  oils  after 
the  buds  show  green  tips.  The  advantages  of  this 
treatment  over  the  use  of  nicotine  in  the  delayed 
dormant  are  the  longer  time  available  for  making 
the  application,  the  opportunity  to  choose  days  when 
the  weather  is  favorable  for  spraying,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  spraying  opposite  sides  at  different  times 
“with  the  wind”  if  necessary.  Also  the  grower  is 
left  free  to  time  the  delayed  dormant  spray  either 
earlier  or  later  for  best  results  in  apple  scab  con¬ 
trol.  The  treatment  is  very  effective  and  most 
growers  are  apt  to  have  better  success  with  the  tar 
oil  treatment  than  with  nicotine.  Some  growers 
with  large  acreages  use  tar  oil  on  part  of  the  or¬ 
chard  and  nicotine  on  the  remainder  thus  easing  up 
on  the  pressure  of  spray  work  at  delayed  dormant 
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time.  The  cost  of  materials  for  the  two  methods  of 
treatment  is  approximately  the  same. 

A  number  of  brands  of  proprietary  coal  tar  creo¬ 
sote  oil  preparations  suitable  for  rosy  aphis  sprays 
are  now  on  the  market.  Most  of  these  contain  either 
83  or  85  per  cent  of  tar  oil  together  with  an  emulsi¬ 
fying  agent.  These  preparations  when  mixed  with 
water  for  spraying  form  an  emulsion  with  tiny  drop¬ 
lets  of  the  oil  distributed  throughout  the  water. 
They  are  diluted  with  water  at  the  rate  of  three 
gallons  to  make  100  gallons  of  spray,  thus  giving 
approximately  2%  per  cent  of  tar  oil  in  the  spray. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE  AND  RED  MITE  CONTROL 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  periodically  a  problem  in 
many  orchards  throughout  the  State  and  is  particu¬ 
larly  injurious  in  long,  hot  seasons.  On  infested 
fruits  reddish  rings  develop  around  the  spots  where 
the  scales  are  attached.  These  are  commonly 
grouped  around  the  blossom  and  stem  ends.  It  is 
usually  not  necessary  to  apply  special  control  meas¬ 
ures  for  San  Jose  scale  each  year  but  when  the 
scale  begins  to  increase  and  show  on  the  fruit, 
treatment  is  advisable  the  following  Spring.  The 
most  effective  spray  for  San  Jose  scale  is  a  petro¬ 
leum  oil  emulsion  containing  3  per  cent  of  oil.  Many 
brands  of  proprietary  petroleum  oil  stock  emulsions 
are  on  the  market.  To  give  3  per  cent  of  oil  in  the 
spray  they  are  diluted  at  the  rate  of  3 y2  or  4 y2  gal¬ 
lons  respectively  to  make  100  gallons  of  spray. 
Petroleum  oil  sprays  for  scale  are  usually  applied 
during  late  March  or  April  while  the  trees  are  dor¬ 


mant.  In  addition  to  controlling  San  Jose  scale  the 
petroleum  oil  spray  will  also  kill  a  high  percentage 
of  the  over- wintered  eggs  of  the  European  red  mite. 
The  Euporean  red  mite  is  ordinarily  not  an  import¬ 
ant  pest  in  most  New  York  orchards  and  is  usually 
well  controlled  by  the  Summer  strength  lime-sulphur 
sprays  during  the  delayed  dormant,  pre-blossom,  and 
petal  fall  period.  However,  in  long,  hot  seasons 
particularly  when  wettable  sulphurs  are  substituted 
for  lime-sulphur  the  mites  may  become  very  abund¬ 
ant  and  cause  a  general  browning  of  the  foliage,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  Baldwin.  Under  these  conditions  the 
use  of  a  dormant  oil  spray  is  of  value  in  red-mite 
control. 

In  orchards  where  San  Jose  scale  and  rosy  aphis 
both  require  treatment,  two  alternative  combination 
spray  treatments  are  available.  An  old  established 
practice  consists  of  the  use  of  liquid  lime-sulphur  at 
the  rate  of  11  gallons  in  100  gallons  of  spray  for 
scale  combined  with  one  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate 
for  rosy  aphis  applied  at  the  delayed  dormant  stage. 
The  spray  must  be  applied  promptly  since  it  may 
burn  the  foliage  severely  if  the  leaves  arc  out  more 
than  one-half  inch. 

A  newer  method  of  controlling  both  pests  in  one 
dormant  application  is  by  the  use  of  a  combination 
coal  tar  creosote  oil  and  petroleum  oil  emulsion.  A 
number  of  brands  of  these  are  available  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Those  most  suitable  for  the  control  of  scale  and 
rosy  aphis  contain  approximately  37  per  cent  of 
coal  tar  creosote  oil  and  40  per  cent  of  petroleum  oil. 
A  spray  made  by  diluting  0%  gallons  of  one  of  these 
combination  stock  emulsions  for  each  100  gallons 
contains  approximately  3  per  cent  of  petroleum  oil 
and  2*4  per  cent  of  coal  tar  creosote  oil  and  will  give 
excellent  control  of  both  San  Jose  scale  and  rosy 
aphis.  This  spray  should  be  applied  as  a  strictly 
dormant  spray  before  the  buds  show  silver  tips  and 
should  not  be  applied  to  very  weak  trees. 

BEDBUG  CONTROL 

The  apple  redbug  is  injurious  enough  to  require 
control  measures  in  many  orchards  throughout  the 
State.  Fortunately  the  infestation  is  confined  to  a 
part  of  the  orchard  or  to  certain  varieties.  The  in¬ 
jury,  which  is  due  to  the  feeding  punctures  of  the 
bugs,  varies  considerably  in  appearance  depending 
on  the  stage  of  development  of  the  fruit  when  at¬ 
tacked.  Fruit  attacked  when  small  either  falls  off 
or  becomes  very  misshapen  and  gnarly.  If  fruit  is 
cut  open  a  hard,  corky  line  will  often  be  found  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  depressions  in  to  the  core  line. 
Punctures  made  later  after  the  fruit  is  larger  de¬ 
velop  into  shallow  pits  or  into  peculiar,  irregular 
russeted  areas.  The  most  practical  method  of  con¬ 
trol  for  redbugs  is  by  the  use  of  one  pint  of  nicotine 
sulphate  in  100  gallons  of  spray  mixture  added  to 
the  petal  fall  of  calyx  spray.  Very  thorough  spray¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  Best  control  is  secured  when  the 
application  is  made  promptly  as  soon  as  the  petals 
have  fallen. 

CODLING  MOTH  AND  APPLE  MAGGOT 

Tho  codling  moth  caterpillar  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  serious  pest  of  apples.  Not  only  does  it  cause 
the  familiar  wormy  apples  but  it  also  produces 


serious  damage  in  the  form  of  stings,  or  small  shal¬ 
low  cavities  which  throw  affected  apples  out  of  the 
better  grades.  The  codling  moth  in  New  York  is 
most  destructive  in  Niagara  and  Orleans  counties. 
It  is  much  less  serious  in  the  Hudson  and  Champlain 
Yalley  districts  and  in  some  of  the  less  intensive 
fruit  areas  in  Central  New  (Continued  on  Page  231) 
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Varietal  Hardiness  in  the  Peach 

By  M.  A.  Blake 

EVER  before  in  modern  times  have  the  At¬ 
lantic  Seaboard  States  experienced  such 
extremes  and  variations  in  weather  as 
those  which  occurred  from  1931  to  1936  in¬ 
clusive.  Very  severe  droughts,  although 
not  consistently  in  the  same  areas,  oc¬ 
curred  from  1931  to  1936.  An  exceptionally  warm 
Winter  was  experienced  in  1930-1931  and  only  slight¬ 
ly  less  so  in  1931-1932.  In  1933-1931  all  time  mini¬ 
mum  records  were  broken  between  Washington  and 
Boston,  particularly  during  January  and  February. 
Other  significant  weather  variations  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  that  i>eriod,  but  those  mentioned  are  sufficient 


./.  77.  Hale  Tree,  Showing  Decay,  Following  Winter 

of  1933-1934 

to  indicate  the  range  of  conditions  to  which  plants 
were  exposed. 

An  extensive  collection  of  species  and  varieties  of 
peaches  were  growing  upon  the  grounds  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  during  that  period  so  an  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  was  provided  to  observe  their  re¬ 
sponse  or  resistance  to  unfavorable  climatic  factors. 

HARDINESS  DEFINED 
The  gardener  and  plantsman  commonly  term  a 
variety  of  plant  hardy  when  it  succeeds  under  a 
particular  set  of  conditions,  including  ability  to 
favorably  withstand  such  cultural  practices  as  trans¬ 
planting.  In  the  case  of  a  variety  of  peach,  hardi¬ 
ness  is  often  considered  largely  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  resistance  of  the  tree  to  Winter  cold.  How¬ 
ever,  climatic,  nutritional  and  other  factors  in  Sum¬ 
mer  often  determine  the  relative  Winter  hardiness 
so  that  “hardiness”  is  here  employed  to  mean  ability 
to  endure  unfavorable  factors  in  environment. 

EARTS  OF  A  PLANT  VARY 
In  any  discussion  of  hardiness  it  is  important  to 
note  at  the  start  that  the  various  organs  and  tissues 
of  a  plant  vary  in  their  ‘ability  to  withstand  the  un¬ 
favorable  factors  of  environment.  For  example,  the 
pith  and  sap-wood  of  a  peach  tree  is  more  easily  in¬ 
jured  by  low  temperatures  than  the  cambium.  The 
sap-wood  is  not  infrequently  killed  in  Winter  but 
since  the  cambium  often  remains  alive  the  tree  is 
able  to  renew  growth  and  develop  a  layer  of  new 
wood  over  that  which  has  been  winter-killed. 

TYPES  OF  VARIETAL  HARDINESS 


Pioneer  Peach  Tree,  October.  1934.  Following  Severe 
Injury  of  1933-1934  11  inter 


1.  — Ability  of  the  tree  to  begin  and  maintain 
growth  at  relatively  low  temperatures  in  Spring : 
Some  varieties  of  peaches  are  able  to  start  and  main¬ 
tain  growth  more  effectively  at  temperatures  of  40  to 
50  degrees  in  early  Spring  than  others.  This  is  an 
important  varietal  quality  in  regions  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  described  are  prevalent.  Such  varieties  as 
Alton,  Carman  and  Greensboro  have  been  good  ex¬ 
amples  in  New  Jersey,  while  Krummel  has  not  func¬ 
tioned  well  under  such  conditions. 

2.  — Ability  of  the  flowers  to  set  fruit  during  cold 
wet  weather  at  blooming  time :  Eclipse  has  been  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  variety  which  is  able  to  set 


a  crop  of  fruit  in  spite  of  dull,  cool  wet  weather  at 
blooming  time.  In  1932,  Eclipse  set  and  produced  a 
full  crop  of  peaches  at  New  Brunswick  with  only  15 
per  cent  of  its  buds  alive  at  the  close  of  Winter.  In 
contrast,  Krummel  with  SO  per  cent  of  its  buds  alive 
in  April  did  not  bear  any  fruit. 

3.  — Ability  to  develop  fruit  normally  at  variable 
Spring  and  Summer  temperatures :  A  question  fre¬ 
quently  asked  is  the  approximate  date  when  a  va¬ 
riety  may  be  expected  to  ripen,  and  another,  what 
variety  will  ripen  a  few  days  later  for  a  succession? 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  some  varieties  vary 
considerably  from  season  to  season  in  the  length  of 
their  fruit  development  period  from  full  bloom  to 
fruit  maturity. 

At  Vineland,  N.  J.,  the  Alton  peach  showed  a 
variation  of  from  100  to  10S  days  over  a  period  of 
seven  years.  During  the  same  period  the  fruit  de¬ 
velopment  period  of  Reeves  varied  from  111  to  135 
days  and  of  Elberta  123  to  144  days.  This  means 
that  Alton  was  less  disturbed  by  climatic  variations 
than  the  other  varieties. 

4.  — Ability  to  resist  drought  in  Summer :  During 
the  severe  droughts  which  prevailed  in  New  Jersey 
in  1931  and  1932  it  became  quite  apparent  that  some 
varieties  were  able  to  withstand  such  conditions 
much  better  than  others.  At  New  Brunswick, 
Hiley,  Kathryn  and  N.  .T.  66  were  found  to  be  no¬ 
tably  affected  by  the  drought,  while  Oriole,  Rosebud 
and  Eclipse  were  markedly  resistant.  It  was  ob¬ 
served  further  that  the  varieties  which  suffered  the 
most  from  drought  in  Summer  were  less  resistant 
to  cold  the  following  Winter. 


The  New  England  Sugar  House 

By  Leon  W.  Dean 

EW  ENGLAND  barns.  New  England  farm 
homes.  These  have  had  their  place  in  song 
and  story.  But  there  is  one  type  of  build¬ 
ing  among  the  New  England  hills  to  which 
little  attention  has  been  paid  and  scant 
justice  done.  It  has  been  in  existence  for 
100  years,  but  those  whose  love  for  the  past  has  gath¬ 
ered  to  itself  all  things  pertaining  to  its  period  have 
failed  to  notice  it.  Architects  have  passed  it  by  as 
unworthy.  Those  who  have  written  the  social  his¬ 
tory  of  its  birthplace  have  not  taken  it  into  account. 
It  is  the  old  New  England  sugar  house,  whose  ad- 


WINTER  INJURIES 

A  common  form  of  injury  to  the  peach  in  Winter 
is  the  killing  of  the  fruit  buds  by  low  temperatures. 
Some  bud  killing  is  almost  certain  to  occur  in  New 
Jersey  and  to  the  south  at  a  minimum  of  minus  5 
degrees  and  severe  injury  at  minus  15  to  20  degrees. 
When  the  latter  temperatures  prevail  twig  killing, 


'When  the  Noons  Are  Sunny  and  the  Nights  Cold 


crotch  injuries,  bark  and  trunk  splitting  and  other 
types  may  occur  also. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  if  a  variety  of  peach 
is  “tender  in  bud,”  it  is  also  susceptible  to  the  more 
severe  injuries  of  the  tree  and  vice  versa,  that  if  the 
wood  of  the  tree  is  resistant  to  low  temperatures 
then  the  fruit  buds  will  be  proportionately  hardy. 
Observations  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  have  shown 
that  this  is  not  always  true.  For  example,  the  wood 
of  the  twigs  of  Prunus  davidiana  was  not  even  dis¬ 
colored  by  a  minus  16  degree  temperature  in  the 
Winter  of  1933-1934,  hut  its  fruit  buds  were  com¬ 
pletely  killed.  Berks  is  a  late  white  peach  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  and  the  tree  and  branches  have  been 
very  hardy,  but  the  fruit  buds  are  quite  tender  and 
the  variety  is,  therefore,  uncertain  in  production. 

5.  — Ability  of  fruit  buds  to  resist  variable  Winter 
temperatures :  In  some  peach  districts  the  late  Fall 
weather  may  he  quite  warm  and  miximum  tempera¬ 
tures  of  65  to  70  degrees  prevail  at  times,  and  simi¬ 
lar  temperatures  may  also  occur  in  Winter.  In  such 
areas  the  minimum  temperature  may  not  often  be 
lower  than  zero  in  any  season.  The  Fall  of  1932 
was  warm  at  New  Brunswick.  On  February  13,  1933, 
a  minimum  of  minus  3  degrees  was  experienced.  The 
outstanding  hardy  peaches  in  the  New  Jersey  collec¬ 
tion  that  year  were  Pallas,  Ambergem,  Greensboro, 
Dewey,  Buttercup  and  Oriole.  Such  well-know  va¬ 
rieties  as  Elberta,  J.  II.  Hale  and  Hiley  experienced 
a  bud  kill  of  95  per  cent  and  produced  no  fruit. 

6.  — Ability  of  the  trees  to  resist  serious  injury  by 
wood  and  bark :  The  Winter  of  1933-1934  was  the 
most  severe  from  the  standpoint  of  low  temperatures. 

The  wood  of  J.  II.  Hale  was  so  severely  injured 
that  practically  all  of  the  trees  were  removed  as  no 
longer  of  value.  The  trees  of  the  varieties  St.  John, 
Shipper’s  Late  Red,  Brackett  and  Mountain  Rose 
were  severely  injured.  In  contrast,  the  trees  of 
Cumberland,  Pioneer,  Rosebud,  Oriole,  Carman, 
Dewey,  Rochester  and  Chili  wereoutstandingly  re¬ 
sistant  to  injury. 


Up  on  the  Hillsides  One  Finds  It 

vent  rates  back  to  the  coming  of  the  boiling  pan  as 
an  exchange  for  the  ancient  iron  kettle. 

There  is  nothing  elaborate  about  the  average  New 
England  sugar  house.  It  is  usually  a  rude  sort  of 
shelter,  but  it  is  due  a  certain  recognition  and  re¬ 
spect.  Unprepossessing  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  stood 
more  than  once  as  the  balance  between  profit  and 
loss  on  a  New  England  farm.  Up  on  the  hillsides 
one  finds  it  or  down  in  some  wooded  dell.  Around 
it  grow  the  maples,  the  great  holed  trees  of  50  years 
standing  mixed  with  younger  growth,  that  are  its 
reason  for  being.  It  is  fashioned  roughly  of  rough 
lumber.  A  stovepipe,  protruding  through  end  or  roof, 
perhaps  does  service  as  a  chimney,  there  is  an 
opening  or  two  for  light  and  ventilation,  the  door¬ 
way,  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  rest  of  the 
building,  is  serviceably  large.  Within  is  the  boiling 
apparatus,  and  here,  too,  or  perhaps  under  a  lean-to 
outside,  the  four-foot  lengths  of  wood  for  firing  are 
stacked.  For  most  of  the  year  it  stands  neglected, 
but  in  the  Spring,  when  the  sap  stirs  in  the  trees, 
its  broad  door  is  flung  open,  and  the  acrid  wood 
smoke  and  fragrant  steam  from  the  patent  evapora¬ 
tor  come  steaming  from  crack  and  crevice. 

There  is  romance  in  these  old  sugar  houses  of  the 
New  England  woods.  They  take  one  back  to  the 
threshold  of  the  time  when  the  ax  was  used  to  gash 
the  tree  and  the  sap,  running  from  a  splinter,  was 
caught  in  a  hollowed  log  at  the  foot.  They  are  a 
part  of  their  surroundings,  a  part,  too,  of  the  days 
of  Spring,  when  the  south  winds  blow  up,  and  the 


Fragrant  Steam  Streaming  from  Cracks  and  Crevice 


snows  begin  to  melt,  when  the  noons  are  sunny  and 
the  nights  cold,  and  life  renews  itself  with  new  hope. 
An  integral  part  of  the  life  of  the  New  England 
farm  are  these  old  sugar  houses.  One  sees  them, 
half  hidden  away,  high  on  the  mountains  and  down 
in  the  valleys.  They  are  one  with  the  old  rail 
fences  and  stone  walls,  the  nestling  homesteads 
and  the  abandoned  cemeteries,  the  country  store  and 
old  mill  standing  with  broken  windows.  They  are  a 
part  of  stern  old  New  England  and  the  race  of  men 
it  has  bred. 
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DIBBLE’S 


Seed Potatoes 


NORTHERN 
GROWN 


Potato  Yields  depend  on 
best  varieties  adapted  to 
YOUR  soil.  Our  big  free  catalog 
devotes  Five  pages  in  full  color 
just  to  Potato  varieties.  Before  you  select  your 
seed  this  year  get  our  catalog.  It  will  help  you. 


STATE  CERTIFIED 

Russets,  Rurals,  Carmans,  Raleighs,  Heavyweights, 
No.  9’s,  Green  Mountains,  Irish  Cobblers,  Early 
Ohios,  Spaulding  Rose.  Katahdins. 


Grown  front  Certified  Seed 

Irish  Cobblers,  Manistees,  Russets,  Rurals,  Raleighs, 
Carmans,  Heavyweights,  No.  9’s,  Dibble  Russet 
seconds. 

Remember 

Dibble  Seed  Potatoes  are  Northern  Grown  right 
where  the  soil  best  suits  the  yarieties. 

DIBBLE  PRICES  ARE  LOW 

C4DROG  UNO  PRICE  LIST  SENT  FREE. 
Use  ale  Postcard. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  8  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


■HARRIS  StIDS 

BEST  FOR  NORTHERN  CARDENS 

We  specialize  in  breeding  and  growing  the  finest  early  strains  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  for  gardeners  whose  seasons  are  short.  Such 
seed  is  vigorous  and  hardy  giving  better  results  wherever  grown. 

Be  Sure  To  Try 

HARRIS’  NEW  HARDY  CARNATION 


Rivals  greenhouse  carnations  in  size  and  fragrance.  Vivid 
colors,  blooms  early  in  summer,  easily  grown  from  seed. 

1  pkt.  Hardy  Carnation:  1  pkt.  1  Ca 
Annual  Pinks — both  for  .  .  . 


SPECIAL  OFFER  ! 

Send  Today  for  Our  FREE  Catalogue  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  Market  Gardeners  and 
Florists  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  39,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


C  fk\l  CT  IN  A  MUTUAL 

Vlrlw  Ebe  savings  bank 


AND  DEPOSIT  DV  BUB  A  I  fl 

YOUR  SAVINGS  EP  1  ITim  !■ 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  that  tells 
how  to  bank  by  mail  in  this  strong 
Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Accounts 
can  be  opened  and  deposits  and 
withdrawals  made  by  mail.  $1.00 
opens  an  account.  Interest  paid  on 
accounts  of  $3.00  or  more. 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Boylston  St.,  Besten,  Mass. 

FREE  plant  catalog 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Book. 

Describes  and  illustrates  in  colors  the 
leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries , Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees ,  Etc .  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long:  berry  grower.  Tells  how  we  grow 
©ur  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants;  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book., 
A  postal  will  bring  your  free  copy • 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS  j 
25  Vino  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


1 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half- Long;  Carrot 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
PurpleTop  Wh.  GlobeTurnlp 
Bloomsdale  Spinach 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish. 
Choose  yours,  send  today! 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free  and 
Easy-PaymentPlan.  Low  price 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  885  Maule  Bldg., 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old — Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry.  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  •‘DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write — 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


$3.88  APPLE  TREES  It 

Northern  Grown,  Well  Rooted  and  True  to  Name. 
Order  now  before  our  small  surplus  is  sold. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  our  “ Home  Planting  Guide.” 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
lO  W.  Main  Street  -  -  Perry,  Ohio 


Giant  Zinnias  IO€ 

Lovely  Giant  Dahlia- Flowered  Zinnias 
4  colors.  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
1  pkt.  each  (value  60e)  for  10c  postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Writetoday. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co., 888  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Marglobe,  Rutgers,  Pritchard  and  Greater  Baltimore. 

TIFTON  PLANT  COMPANY,  Tifton,  Ga. 


ODD  PLANTS,  Fancy  Leaved  Caladiunis  and  Red 
Amaryllis  10c  each.  3  bulbs  for  25c  postpaid.  Butterfly 
Orchid  growing  on  wood  50c  postpaid.  Catalogue  Free. 

SHAFFER  NURSERIES,  B  400,  Clearwater,  Florida 


flDDI  C  the  McIntosh,  40c;  Orange, 
HrrlX  Quince,  60c;  2-3  ft.  postpaid 
With  catalog.  TBE  E.  H.  BI  RSON  NURSERY,  OiJtcn,  N.  y 


TREEKOTE. 

Most  efficient  tree  wound 
dressing,  pruning  and 
grafting  compound.  Ap¬ 
plied  cold.  Dries  Quickly. 
No-t  effected  by  climatic 
changes. 

40c  Pt.,  70c. Qt.,  $1.90  Gal. 
Postpaid 

Trowbridge 
GRAFTING  WAX 

Best  hand  or  brush  wax 
for  grafting  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines. 

Postpaid,  54  lb.  25c;  5z 
lb.  35c;  I  lb.  60c. 


Sold  by  best 
Seed  &  Hdw. 
Stores  or  buj 
direct. 


For  further  information  WRITE. 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON 
Milford  Box  10  Conn. 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE 
PAHLIA 
OFFER! 

>s _ 


10  Named  Dahlias 
100  Mixed  Glad’s  . 

22  Named  Cannas 

BEST-EVER  GARDENS 

830  PINEWOOD 
SCHENECTADY, 


^•^STRAWBERRIES 


I  for  best  results  set  Rayner’s  high 
|  quality,  true  to  name  plants,  strong, 
vigorous  fresh  dug.  100%  Satis¬ 
faction.  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 
.  _____  _  6end  for  Free  Berry  Book. 

50  100  500  1000  5000 

DORSETT . $0.40  $0.70  $2.13  $4.25  $18.75 

FAIRFAX . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

PREMIER  . 35  .65  1.88  3.75  16.25 

CATSKILL . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

Big  Joe . 35  .65  1.88  3.75  16.25 

CLERMONT . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

CHESAPEAKE . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

GEM  E.  B . 60  1.00  3.63  7.25  31.25 

MASTODON  E  B . 60  1.00  3.38  6.75  28.75 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRIES 

niy  Allen’s  1936 Berry-Book 
f'  II  |  Describes  Best  Methods, 
*  Tm  M  Plants.  Varieties:  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 

Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

DORSETT  —  FAIRFAX  —  BLAKEM0RE 
BIG  JOE  —  PREMIER 

Vigorous,  heavy  rooted,  true  to  name.  State  Inspected. 
Ask  for  free  catalog  giving  cultural  directions,  variety 
descriptions  and  prices.  Write  for  your  copy  now. 

M.  D.  ROBERTS  Jesterville,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  N£w„c"s,ii0L„'- 

Other  lands  cheaper.  Superior  quality  guaranteed.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  Bx  8,  Willards,  Md. 


Bjealthy  hill  grown  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  I 
■  ■  offer  a  selected  list  of  the  best  standard  varieties. 
Also  1<  redonla  and  Portland,  two  new  varieties  of 
exceptional  merit.  Instructive  catalogue  free.  Write 
today,  Honorable  treatment  guaranteed 

J.  E.  MILLER  GRAPE  NURSERY 
Naples,  New  York 


Ruralisms 


A  rose  garden  gives  a  sense  of  con¬ 
tinuity  through  association  of  past  and 
present,  since  the  same  garden  may  show 
varieties  originating  a  century  apart.  The 
tirst  rose  we  knew  by  name  in  childhood 
was  Madame  Plantier,  which  was  sent 
out  by  a  French  grower  in  1835.  This 
is  white,  full  petaled,  opening  out  rather 
flat,  flowers  abundantly  produced,  but  it 
flowers  in  Spring  only.  However,  it  is 
extremely  hardy,  and  does  well  far  north. 
It  is  reported  to  do  well  in  Maine  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  only  other  rose  that  sur¬ 
vives  the  Winter  is  Rugosa.  The  foliage 
is  said  to  be  very  fine  in  northern  locali¬ 
ties ;  with  us  it  is  often  badly  injured  by 
the  rose  slug. 

Rose  Requirements. — Since  a  rose 
bed  is  expected  to  be  a  permanent  feature, 
care  and  labor  must  be  expended  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  properly.  If  the  soil  is  a  heavy 
clay,  drainage  must  he  given,  while  a 
light  sandy  soil  is  improved  by  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  clay.  Speaking*  broadly,  a 
soil  that  will  grow  good  corn  will  grow 
good  roses.  Where  drainage  must  be 


amount  of  shock,  cannot  take  care  of  all 
the  old  growth.  Climbers  ai’e  allowed  to 
retain  from  6  to  30  buds  or  eyes,  while 
dwarf  varieties  should  be  cut  to  throe  to 
six  eyes.  When  the  roses  are  well  es¬ 
tablished  pruning  in  Spring  is  desirable 
for  Teas  and  Remontants;  this  enables 
one  to  cut  away  winterkilled  growth,  and 
to  leave  enough  strong  eyes.  The  ten¬ 
dency  with  most  amateurs  is  to  prune 
roses  too  much.  Fall  pruning  is  less  de¬ 
sirable,  because  in  a  late  mild  season 
there  is  likely  to  be  some  new  growth 
which  is  killed  later,  but  some  of  the 
Remontants  make  long  sprawling  canes 
after  flowering  which  may  well  be  short¬ 
ened  because  they  whip  about  in  strong 
winds,  sometimes  to  the  injury  of  the 
plant.  As  a  rule,  cutting  the  flowers  takes 
the  place  of  Summer  pruning.  Climbers 
of  the  rambler  class  are  usually  im¬ 
proved  by  pruning  after  flowering  is  over ; 
this  enables  one  to  cut  out  useless  old 
canes  and  weak  interfering  growth.  We 
can  never  bring  ourselves  to  cut  off  the 
faded  flower  clusters  of  the  climbers, 


Golden  Dream — New 


Courtesy  Bobbixik  &  Atkins. 

Large-flowered  Climbing  Rose. 


given,  it  is  advised  to  dig  the  bed  three 
feet  deep,  placing  six  inches  of  crushed 
stone  or  cinders  in  the  bottom.  There 
are  some  cases  where  a  tile  drain  may  be 
needed,  but  we  would  prefer  to  avoid  such 
a  location  for  roses.  Stony  or  gravelly 
soil  will  provide  enough  natural  drainage. 
As  for  soil  preparation,  the  highest  au¬ 
thorities  say  that  the  upper  2^  feet  of 
the  rose  bed  should  be  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  good  top  soil,  one-third  subsoil  and 
one-third  old  well-rotted  cow  manure.  The 
soil  should  be  well  mixed,  and  if  not  in 
a  limestone  district  it  is  wise  to  add 
ground  air-slaked  lime,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  pailful  to  a  border  25  or  30  feet 
long,  3%  feet  wide.  If  a  very  heavy  clay, 
commercial  humus  or  peat  should  be 
added.  A  mulch  of  peat  moss  during  hot 
weather  conserves  moisture.  In  planting, 
size  and  vigor  of  growth  determine  the 
distance  apart  plants  should  be  set.  Large 
growers  should  he  set  21  inches  apart, 
small  growers  16  to  20  inches.  The  Hy¬ 
brid  Remontants  are  set  24  to  30  inches 
apart.  Climbers  require  more  room,  the 
rule  being  to  allow  one-half  the  spread 
of  its  canes,  which  means  that  a  plant 
requires  at  least  six  or  eight  feet  in  a 
two-foot  border.  Strong  growers,  like 
Dr.  Van  Fleet,  will  soon  be  crowded, 
however.  We  are  always  more  inclined 
to  plant  climbing  roses  too  closely,  rather 
than  too  far  apart;  usually  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  is  considered,  rather  than  the  future 
growth. 

Pruning. — When  planting  roses  they 
should  be  cut  back  quite  severely,  for  the 
roots,  which  are  suffering  from  a  certain 


though  we  think  it  may  be  good  practice, 
but  the  heps  are  ornamental,  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  birds. 

Single  Roses. — At  one  time  there  was 
little  apparent  interest  in  single  roses,  ex¬ 
cepting  such  sturdy  old  friends  as  Aus¬ 
trian  Copper  and  its  like,  which  belong 
moi’e  among  shrubs.  The  general  sen¬ 
timent  was  in  favor  of  double  roses  and 
the  more  petals  the  better.  Our  old 
friend  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  to  whom 
rose  lovers  are  so  deeply  indebted,  told  us 
that  when  he  found,  among  his  seedlings, 
a  single-flowered  climber  of  noticeable 
color  and  robust  growth  he  decided  to  dis¬ 
card  it,  in  spite  of  its  merits,  because  he 
was  convinced  that  the  rose-growing  pub¬ 
lic  would  have  no  use  for  a  single  flower. 
A  nurseryman  of  wide  experience  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  retain  this  rose,  and  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  that  grand  variety, 
American  Pillar.  It  is  hardy,  vigorous, 
a  profuse  bloomer,  and  the  showy  blooms, 
vivid  carmine  shading  lighter  at  the  base 
of  the  petals,  are  very  lasting.  The  petals 
do  not  drop  readily,  and  keep  well  when 
cut.  The  single  pure  white  Wichuraiana 
or  memorial  rose  is  listed  as  a  climber, 
but  is  best  as  a  trailer;  it  forms  a  dense 
mat  of  rich  green  foliage,  which  is  almost 
evergreen,  and  the  flowers,  which  are 
really  very  showy  with  their  bright  yel¬ 
low  stamens,  are  followed  by  vivid  red 
fruit.  There  is  a  trailing  Hybrid  Rugosa 
rose,  Max  Graf,  which  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  even  better  than  Wichuraiana  as 
a  ground  cover;  it  has  large  bright  pink 
single  flowers  with  crimped  petals,  and  i* 
(Continued  on  Page  225) 
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Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  56-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’,  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys '  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  SI.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


BARNES  BROS. 
1936 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOG 

FREE! 


It  describes  hundreds  of 

FRUIT  TREES— SHRUBS— ROSES— PERENNIALS 
Highest  Quality —  Reasonable  Prices 


Tou  will  find  many  new  and  interesting  plants 
as  well  as  special  bargain  offers. 

Write  now  for  your 

BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

Box  8,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


IQS'Jl 


Four  year  old  transplanted  trees. 
6  to  10  inches  tall.  POSTPAID 

CA  EVER-  10  each  of  POST 

JVGREENS  varieties  fc.PAID 
Offer  No.  1  Offer  No.  2 

Balsam  Fir,  6-12  in.  Mugho  Pine,  3-6  in. 
Colo.  Blue  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Douglas  Fir,  6-12  in. 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Austrian  Pine,  6-9  in. 
Scotch  Pine,  4-10  in.  Amer.  Arborvitae.  6-9  in, 
Englemann  Spruce,  3-6  in.  White  Spruce,  4-10  in. 
All  4  and  5  year  old  Trantplanted  trees. 
Combination  Price  for  Both  Offers  Above 
100  FINE  TREES  for  only  $3.75  POSTPAID 


CUt  QuoAamteert.  to  Lioe 


;  WESTERN  MAINE  BOX  R-3 
FOREST  NURSERY,  FRYEBURG,  ME. 


ALONEY'S 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  -  FLOWERS 


Fruit  Trees  -  Berries 

All  Maloney  Healthy,  Hardy,  Up¬ 
land  grown  stock  is  described  in 
our  new  free  catalog.  Aitho  good 
nursery  stock  is  scarce  again  this 
season  —  wo  have  kept  up  our 
plantings  and  are  able  to  deliver 
the  same  kind  that  has  built  us 
such  a  splendid  reputation  during 
the  past  52  years.  Send  for  your 
catalog.  Head  about  this  season’s 
special  values  and  order  early. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 
40  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


/END  EOI2  FREE  CATALOG 


Bartlett  Tools 


Prune  Easier 


This  drop  Forged  Tool  Steel  nine  inch  Hand  Pruner 
has  a  crucible  steel  blade  and  hardened  hook.  Unsur¬ 
passed.  No.  999  Special  price  $2.50  prepaid.  Ask  for 
catalog  showing  a  complete  line  of  pruning  tools, 
shears,  saws,  scrapers,  etc. 

BARTLETT  MFG.  CO.,  3022  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


ROSES 


are  only  one  specialty  of 
Bobbink  &  Atkins  (near¬ 
ly  1000  varieties  grown). 
Others  are  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons.  Mag¬ 
nolias,  Flowering  Crabapples  and  Cher¬ 
ries,  French  Lilacs,  Evergreens,  Rock 
Plants,  New  Perennials.  Described,  scores 
illustrated  in  the  catalogue.  Seud  for  copy. 

Bobbink  &  Atkins,  Rutherford  39,  N.  J. 


IRH  V  — make  a  beautiful  house 

plant  or  tree  for  the  yard. 
I  I  _  Bear  farther  north  than 
M  most  folks  think.  Cover- 

9  ed  with  figs  four  months 

after  beginning  growth.  Three  plants 
postpaid  $1.00,  One  for  50  cents. 

FITZGERALD’S  NURSERY 
STEPHEN V1LLE,  TEXAS 


FRUIT  TREES 


.Tune  Bud  Peach  i 
lots  of  300  or  mori 
0.12  inch.  6c:  12- 

- - —  inch,  8c,'delivere( 

n  rite  for  Complete  Price  List  offering  more  than  S( 
varieties  of  plant  material.  Salesmen  Wanted. 
Waynesboro  Nurseries.  Ine. ,  Waynesboro,  V* 


Resistant  CHESTNUTS  for  the  Home  Grounds. 

Beautiful,  productive,  good.  Grafted  trees. 

J-  RUSSELL  SMITH  Box  A  Round  Hill,  Va. 


BUGHT 


gLIGHT  RESISTANT  Sweet  Chestnut  and  other 
„„  choice,  hardy  nut  trees.  Descriptive,  circular  on 
leanest.  MOUNTAIN  NUT  CO  -  Roanoke,  Va. 

I  V DIO UT IS  LIST  FOR  THE  ASKING 
Emory  Tilton,  1036  Prospect  Rd.,  Ashtabula.  0 


Electric  Hotbed  Heating 

Because  of  the  extensive  and  appar¬ 
ently  successful  use  of  electric  hotbeds  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  their  possibilities  in 
this  country  have  recently  been  under 
much  discussion  and  expert  observation. 
In  a  survey  which  was  made,  replies 
were  received  from  46  horticultural  work¬ 
ers  in  experiment  stations  in  40  States 
in  the  United  States  and  one  Province 
of  Canada.  Some  rather  interesting 
things  came  out  of  these  replies. 

The  Ontario  users  pay  less  than  one 
cent  per  kilowatt-hour  for  electricity  for 
hotbed  heating  but  in  only  one  State 
(Utah)  was  the  electric  rate  reported 
near  this  low  figure  and  in  most  States 
the  users  were  having  to  pay  three  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  or  more ;  in  two  places 
the  rate  was  seven  cents.  These  men  re¬ 
ported  relatively  few  electric  hotbeds  in 
operation  in  their  respective  localities, 
only  three  reporting  as  many  as  “50 
growers,”  “several  hundred  sash,”  and 
“400  to  500  sash.”  One  man  reported 
that  there  had  been  several  electric  hot¬ 
beds  in  his  State  but  that  most  of  them 
had  been  discarded  because  of  the  cost  of 
operation.  The  average  cost  of  current 
as  reported  was  from  $1  to  $2  per  month 
per  3x6-foot  sash,  with  some  reporting  as 
high  as  $3. 

Thirty-two  of  the  horticulturists  re¬ 
ported  having  had  some  experience  with 
electric  hotbeds  and  most  of  these  men 
had  used  them  for  the  growing  of  vege¬ 
table  seedlings.  When  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Were  you  pleased  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  beds?”  24  said  “yes;” 
the  others  indicating  a  lesser  degree  of 
satisfaction.  When  asked  whether  the 
practical  growers  in  their  localities  were 
satisfied,  half  of  these  men,  some  of  whom 
were  speaking  only  for  backyard  garden¬ 
ers  and  other  small  users,  said  “yes,”  and 
the  others  made  statements  like  these : 

“Expensive  except  for  seedlings.”  “Not 
sure.”  “Don’t  know.”  “Results  O.  K. 
Costs  too  high.”  “Not  entirely.”  “Worked 
■well  but  too  expensive.”  “Fairly  well.” 
“No.”  “?.” 

Twenty-four  of  these  46  horticulturists 
had  experimented  with  some  of  the  other 
forms  of  hotbed  heating  including  coal, 
gas,  wood,  manure,  kerosene  and  corn¬ 
stalks.  When  these  men  were  asked  how 
their  results  compared  with  those  from 
electric  hotbeds,  there  were  less  who  said 
they  got  best  results  from  electricity  than 
there  were  who  said  some  other  method 
gave  best  results ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
other  methods  appeared  to  be  just  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  electricity  when  judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  plant  production.  These 
men  were  asked  also  if  they  would  expect 
to  use  electricity  for  their  hotbeds  if  they 
were  practical  growers.  In  reply,  11  said 
“no,”  11  others  said  “yes,”  three  said 
“part,”  and  the  others  qualified  their 
answers. 

When  asked,  “Do  you  recommend  elec¬ 
tric  hotbeds?”  four  said  “yes”  (includ¬ 
ing  Ontario),  eight  said  “no,”  and  12 
said,  “if  current  is  cheap  enough 15 
others  replied  in  terms  indicating  that 
they  recommended  them  either  on  a  very 
small  scale  or  where  the  electric  rates 
were  favorable.  The  reason  for  the  very 
few  who  unqualifiedly  recommended  elec¬ 
tric  hotbeds  may  be  found  in  the  replies 
made  to  the  next  question,  “What  do  you 
consider  the  chief  limiting  factors  to 
more  extensive  use  of  electric  hotbeds?” 
Thirty-six  men  answered  this  question, 
mentioning  in  all  48  factors ;  some  of 
them  mentioning  more  than  one  “limit¬ 
ing”  factor.  Of  these,  35  replied  either 
“Cost  of  current”  (21),  “Cost  of  instal¬ 
lation”  (7),  “Cost”  (6),  or  “Tliree-cent 
rate”  (1).  The  other  13  mentions  in¬ 
cluded  such  as  “people  think  it  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive,”  “not  in  a  gardening  section,” 
and  some  others.  It  is  significant  that 
nearly  all  of  the  objections  which  they 
raised  against  electric  hotbeds  were  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost  of  operation.  Some 
illustrations  of  the  statements  which  were 
made  are  briefly  given  here. 

One  man  in  a  large  Middle  West  State 
said,  “We  have  not  had  much  experience 
with  electric  hotbeds  but  the  amount  of 
experience  which  we  have  had  indicates 
that  when  considered  from  the  economy 
standpoint  they  are  still  quite  a  luxury, 
and  might  be  considered  so  until  the  elec¬ 
tric  rates  are  reduced  to  less  than  half  or 
perhaps  less  than  one-third  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  level.” 

It  was  concluded  from  this  study  that : 
(1)  Other  methods  of  hotbed  heating  give 
as  satisfactory  results  as  electricity.  (2) 
Except  in  localities  where  electric  rates 
are  very  low,  electric  hotbeds  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  use  on  a  commercial  scale. 
(3)  Three  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  is  much 
more  than  commercial  growers  generally 
can  afford  to  pay  for  current  for  hotbed 
heating.  (4)  Where  costs  permit  its  use, 
electricity  is  a  convenient  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  hotbed  heating  medium. 

G,  J,  STOUT. 


SEEDS 

for  the  Farm 

WRITE  TODAY 

for  this 

FREE 

CATALOG 

N-E-W  .  .  .  through  and 
through!  .  .  .  New,  handy 
pocket  size  .  .  .  New  facts 
.  .  .  New  low  prices  .  .  . 
HOFFMAN  S  OLD  RELI¬ 


ABLE,  FINE  QUALITY  Seeds  for  all  farm  crops! 

ALFALFA  and  CLOVER  Seed.. .Extra  hardy  strains... 
Make  more  hay,  and  clean,  weed-free  stands.  SEED  OATS 
making  15  to  20  more  bushels  per  acre  than  ordinary  seed. 
CORN,  Thirteen  Varieties  . . .  Splendid  seed  that  makes 
extra  good  crops  that  fill  your  silo  and  your  corn-crib! 

All  the  PASTURE  GRASSES  .  .  .  SOY  BEANS  .  .  . 
POTATOES  .  .  .  COVER  CROPS  .  .  .  Nothing  but  fine 
quality  seed  . . .  Offered  at  very  fair.  Freight-paid  Prices. 

WRITE  TODAY  AND  GET  THIS  NEW  HANDY- 
SIZE  BOOK — keep  it -through  the  year.  It  will  guide 
you  to  better  profits  .  .  .  because  it  offers  you  seeds  that 
will  make  money  for  you.  Truly  the  finest  quality  seeds 
that  money  can  buy.  Write  today! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC.,  Box' 230,  Landisville,  Pa.  (Lancaster  County) 


"HOFFMAN’S  SEEDS  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

v  •  .  ■  •  ' _■ - -  • 


TEST-PROVEN 
HIGH  YIELDING  STRAINS 


NEW,  EARLY 
HYBRID  SWEET  CORNS 


Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Potatoes.  Husking 
Corn,  Silage  Corn,  Cabbage,  Soy  Beans 
and  Field  Beans. 

Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses, 
Millets.  Sorghum,  Sudan  Grass,  |Rape,  etc. 

FARM  CHEMICALS 

To  Fertilize  soil.  Treat  Seed,  Protect  Crops. 

Write  for  Further  Details, 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 


Yielding  25%  to  over  100%  better  than 
old  favorites,  more  uniform  in  ripening, 
better  type  and  quality.  Similar  to 
Golden  Cross  Bantam,  but  ripening  one 
to  nearly  three  weeks  earlier.  They 
catch  the  early  market  high  prices.  Our 
series  of  hybrids  planted  at  one  time  pro¬ 
duces  surprising  yields  of  delicious  corn 
over  a  four  weeks  period. 

Discounts  on  Early  Orders. 
HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Prices  Reasonable, 

Box  R 


\ 


Garden  of  Gladiolus 

100  Bulbs  for  $2.00 

A  wonderful  collection  of  45  modern  va¬ 
rieties  in  about  every  color  imaginable 
from  white  thru  the  various  shades  of 
pink,  yellow,  lavender,  blue  and  smoke  to 
dark  red.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  the 
finest  unlabelled  collection  of  Glads  sold  in 
America  at  anywhere  near  the  price.  Con¬ 
tains  varieties  that  a  few  years  ago  sold 
for  as  high  as  $10  a  bulb.  These  bulbs  are 
medium  size  and  should  produce  wonderful 
blooms.  No  greater  gardening  pleasure  can 
be  secured  for  so  little  money.  Become  a 
Glad  Fan.  Directions  for  growing  with 
every  order.  Send  for  my  free  68-page  cata¬ 
log,  the  finest  Gladiolus  catalog  published, 


CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 

B»x  RN-1,  Burlington,  Vermont 


BEAUTIFUL 

GLADIOLUS 

Our  handsome  “All-color  Mixture,"  50 
large  or  100  medium,  will  bloom  this  sum¬ 
mer,  $1  postpaid.  5  labeled  large  flower¬ 
ing  Dahlias,  all  different,  $1  postpaid. 

Write  for  free  catalog  of  Gladiolus, 
Dahlias.  Peonies.  Phlox.  Lilies,  Gay- 
featliers,  House  Ferns,  etc. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET 
Box  253-R  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Varieties 
Save  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  today. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  Houss 
Box  I).  Geneva.  Ohio 


West  HillNurseries 

Box  8,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialist 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia.  Urban*, 
Golden  Muscat.  Portland  and  60  others,  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  CATALOG  FREB 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nut3 
Catalog  free.  Indiana  nut  nursery,  b«  iss,  rockport,  ind 


VARDY  IMPROVED  NUT  TREES— Early  bearing,  thin 
shelled,  black  walnuts,  shellbnrks,  pecans,  liicans, 
filberts  and  hazels.  Price  sheet  free.  Manual  25c. 
NUT'.TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  esc,  Downlngtown,  Pa. 


Hyb’rld  Hickories  and  Northern  Pecans  oainite 

J.  RUSSELL  SMITH  Box  A  ROUND  HILL,  VA. 


GRAFTWAX-TREE  HEALANT  K5E2&?g£ 

diseases,  blights,  wounds.  Water  proof,  adhesive.  Excels  in 
grafting.  Hastens  union  of  stock  and  scion.  SMEARED 
ON  COLD.  Scions  dipped  in  melted  Graftvvax  keep  indefi¬ 
nitely,  prolonging  grafting  season.  Curative  tree  cavity 
filler.  GRAFTW AX  SEALS  AND  HEALS-  Free  sample. 
12  oz.  can;  50c.  2  to  6  lbs  .  50c  Lb.  12  lbs.,  $5.  Postpaid. 
CLARION  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R, Clarion,  Pa 


URAFTINr1  WAY  fokorcharmsts— 

VllVfxX1  I  liiVT  I  '  *1  A  Both  Hand  and  Brush  V  ax. 
We  follow  Mich.  State  College  formulas.  Free  Price 
List.  HUNT  &  SON,  Box  7-K,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Kalediscope  Gladiolus  Collection 

too  BLOOMING  SIZE  BULBS,  <&-|  Post 
100  REGAL  LILY  SEED  -  -  V-l  Paid 

1036  Bargain  List  Free. 

GEO.  G.  FOWLER  -  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


LRGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS— General  mixture  S1.2S 
and  balance  mixture  S2.25  per  100  delivered.  WEST 
END  GLADIOLUS  GARDENS,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


GRAFT  YOUR  OWN  NUT  TREES  nhSEtted 

J.  Russell  Smith  •  Swarthmore,  Pa,  25c. 


Bui*p 

SEEDlr 


SEED>CATALOG 

All  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  BMBP 
Guaranteed  Seeds.  Write  today.  PKBE 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  889  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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TOWNSEND’S 


HIS  TRADE  MARK 

IS  YOUR  PROTECTION 
FOR  TRUE-TO-NAME 
QUALITY  PLANTS 


SELECTED  STRAIN 

Trade  Marked  Berry  Plants  are  being 

grown  by  the  Largest  Berry  Assns.,  thou¬ 
sands  of  Market  Gardeners  and  backyard 
gardeners  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  They 
will  increase  your  yields  as  they  are 
doing  for  these  thousands  of  customers.  Mr. 
G.  G.  Adams,  Penobscot  County,  Maine  pick¬ 
ed  8,200  qts.  from  %  acre.  F.  D.  Rogers, 
Warren  County,  Pa.  averaged  11,700  qts. 
to  the  acre.  Mr.  S.  Hintman,  Rockingham 
County,  Va.  averaged  11,520  qts.  per  acre. 
There  is  no  secret  in  making  yields  of  this 
kind.  You  will  find  that  Townsend’s 
Selected  Strain  has  the  vitality  and  yield¬ 
ing  ability  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Write  for  our  FREE  CATALOGUE  — 

Strawberries  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

Let  us  help  you  get  started  right.  Send  for 
our  free  40  page  Catalog  illustrating  in 
colors  and  describing  the  leading  varieties  of 
strawberries  including  new  Dorsett,  Fair- 
lax,  Catskill,  Gem.  Gives  complete  cul¬ 
tural  directions  and  tells  how  we  grow  our 
selected  strain  plants.  Also  lists  better 
paying  varieties,  Grapes,  Raspberries, 
Fruit  Trees,  Blackberries,  etc.  Valu¬ 
able  to  every  fruit  grower. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS 
21  Vine  Street  Salisbury,  Md. 


WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  or  Express 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

AS  GOOD  AS  GROWN— NONE  B  ETT  E  R— R  EG  A  R  D- 
LESS  OF  PRICE 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE 

NO  RISK  TO  TAKE  YOU  MUST  BE  FULLY 
SATISFIED 

List  of  standard  varieties  including  Mastodon  Everbear¬ 
ing,  also  Dorsett  and  Fairfax,  the  latest  in  strawberries. 

SPECIAL  ALSO 

INTRODUCTORY  ASPARAGUS 

OFFER  HORSERADISH 

50  DOBSETT . 4ft  Runnx<?B 

50  FAIRFAX . 40  ,  „ 

50  MASTODON  E.  D.  .60  LOWEST  PRICE  FOR 

TOTAL  VALLE  $1.40  GOOD  ROOTS 

SPECIAL  PRICE  SI  .00  POSTPAID  with  free 
catalog  including  other  small  fruits,  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS  and  seeds,  if  ordered  promptly  from  this 
advertisement  and  sent  with  five  names  and  addresses 
of  gardeners  or  fanners. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT  PRUNING 

SHEARS  Cuts  from  both  sides 
of  the  limb  and  does 
not  bruise  the  bark. 
Send  forBookletand 
Prices. 


HOPES  MPG.CO. 


’  All  Styles  and  Sizes. 
Prepaid. 


355  S.  Division  Ave. 
GRAND  RAPIDS, MICH. 


Crown  Drills 

with  linger  fertilizer  feed; 
also  Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders  and  repairs.  Write 

CROWN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  112  Phelps,  N.  V. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Grown  in  the  CHAUTAUQUA  GRAPE  BELT. 
Twenty-six  leading  and  tested  varieties,  Get 
better  stock  and  save  money.  Write  for 
special  LOW  PRICES. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Fredonia,  New  York 


SAMUEL  FRASER 

NURSERY,  GENESEO,  N.  Y. 

Invites  your  correspondence  regarding  your 
planting  problems.  Suggestions  and  catalog  free. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

from  yearlings  to  bearing  sizes 


Lpples — McIntosh,  Early  McIntosh,  Melba,  Or¬ 
gans,  Red  Spy.  etc.  Poorman  Gooseberry.  Red 
lake’ (new)  Red  Currant. 


ale’s 

finest  varieties,  many  beau¬ 
tiful  colors,  guaranteed  to 
bloom.  10  Bulbs  postpaid  for 
,,  lOo  (a  25c  value!)  100  Pro¬ 
fs  paid  for  $1.00!— Send  dime  or 
dollar  today! 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  free — 
j  low  prices,  and  famous  vege- 
'  table-and-flower-seeds  Easy- 
Payment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
884  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Get  Our  New  1936  Catalog 

before  you  buy.  AMAZING  bargains  on  °ur  Hai  y 
Northern  Grown  stock.  Mastodon,  Wayzata,  Lem,  the 
world  leading  everbearers.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill, 
the  New  SUPREME  spring  bearers.  Raspberry.Black^ 

SPECIAL  BARGAIN  OFFER  Japanese 

Barberry  (Berberis  thunbergi)  2  yr.  12  to  15  in. 
Delivered  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Remit  with  order  Write 
for  our  new  Free  64  page  illustrated  1936  Catalog. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Westminster,  Md. 


March  Window  Garden 

Without  the  snow  is  two  feet  deep,  the 
wind  howls  down  the  Hudson,  and  Rho¬ 
dodendron  leaves,  tight-curled  against  the 
cold,  tap  the  pane  as  though  plaintively 
begging  to  he  admitted  to  the  window 
garden  flourishing  within. 

If  there  is  any  sun  at  all  it  pours  into 
this  bay  window  two-thirds  of  the  day, 
and  across  it  are  great  sprays  of  For- 
sythia  in  golden  bloom.  There  are  two 
long  metal  window7  boxes  in  which  I 
planted  geraniums  and  Begonias  from  the 
garden  last  Fall.  The  common  pink  and 
white  Begonias  have  never  ceased  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  a  Coleus  adds  the  perpetual  color 
of  its  leaves.  In  a  separate  pot  a  rare 
Begonia,  which  has  come  down  through 
three  generations  of  my  family,  is  sending 
up  three  buds  to  celebrate.  It  will  be 
fun  to  watch  these  shell  pink  blossoms 
unfurl.  The  plant  is  so  healthy  and 
thriving.  At  the  end  of  the  Summer, 
when  it  is  lush  and  thick-leaved  from  out¬ 
door  life,  I  divide  the  root  into  several 
pots  and  bring  them  in  just  as  my 
mother  and  grandmother  did,  making 
new  plants  which  bloom  in  February.  I 
have  a  cactus  which  is  as  comical  as  a 
clown  and  a  geranium  called  the  giraffe 
because  it  is  so  gangling  and  tall.  High, 
on  sturdy  stems,  it  lifts  green  circlets 
against  my  curtain.  The  Forsythia  was 
cut  close  to  the  snow  and  brought  in  just 
10  days  ago  to  be  forced  in  water.  Soon 
Japanese  quince  w7ill  bloom  beside  it, 
only  its  blossoms  instead  of  being  red  are 
a  delicate  pink  when  forced. 

In  a  fish  bovTl  15  inches  long  is  Bed¬ 
ford  Village,  a  flourishing  green  of  moss 
and  flowering  w7ood  dirt  with  a  seven-inch 
cedar,  all  shoveled  up  from  Bedford 
woods  last  Fall.  In  it  ferns  uncurl  like 
bass  viols,  ground  pine  looks  exotically 
tropical,  and  the  wThite  stripes  of  pipsis- 
sewa  give  character  to  this  miniature, 
but  satisfying  landscape. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  secret  about  a  small 
house.  Give  it  at  least  one  bay  window, 
and  you  will  not  feel  confined,  even 
though  your  four  walls  are  narrow,  for 
the  arc  of  its  view  is  yours.  You  can 
look  as  far  as  you  will,  and  on  its  sill  de¬ 
feat  the  wintry  landscape  without. 

Mine  is  a  casual  indoor  garden.  I  have 
not  begun  to  develop  its  possibilities. 
With  a  little  water,  whatever  sun  there 
is,  and  not  too  much  cold  at  night,  it 
grows  like  Topsy  and  did  not  cost  a  cent, 
except  for  the  green  metal  boxes.  Yet 
people  exclaim,  “Oh !”  when  they  enter 
the  room,  and  for  me  it  furnishes  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight. 

KATHARINE  O.  WRIGHT. 


Giants  of  Nature 

It  is  said  that  if  an  article  bears  com¬ 
menting  upon,  it  is  well  worth  reading — 
not  only  worth  reading,  but  worth  real 
reading,  the  kind  that  spurs  to  action. 
Such  was  the  one  on  giants  (page  146). 
Since  reading  it  I  have  been  impressed 
with  its  worth-while-ness.  These  giants 
are  temporal.  They  are  easily  overcome 
by  some  shepherd  lad  like  David.  Goliath 
felt  insulted  when  confronted  by  a  boy 
with  a  sling.  David’s  stature  came  in 
play,  when  casting  a  stone  at  Goliath,  for 
it  sought  a  vulnerable  place.  So,  the 
giants  mentioned  need  to  be  overcome,  not 
by  other  giants,  but  by  men  low  in  the 
world  renown,  but  filled  with  eternal 
power. 

May  I  mention  a  few  other  giants,  of 
recent  manifestation,  which  are  not  so 
readily  overcome?  They  are  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  working  of  Nature  and  Na¬ 
ture’s  God.  I  refer  to  the  flood  of  1935, 
which  has  and  will  cost  the  county  of 
Steuben,  N.  Y.,  many  millions  of  dollars. 
The  Conservation  Department  had  be¬ 
gun  working  on  the  matter,  when  its 
carefully-begun  works  were  washed  away 
like  a  house  built  on  sand. 

Another  is  that  giant,  Jack  Frost,  who 
has  showed  so  plainly  the  present  Win¬ 
ter.  Cellars  have  been  entered  which 
were  considered  frost  proof,  although  the 
ground  is  said  not  to  be  frozen  under  the 
great  coat  of  snow.  It  has  been  banked 
deeply  around  our  house,  and  then  coated 
by  a  hard  crust,  but  our  cellar  was  not 
secure. 

The  great  body  of  snow  is  another 
giant,  which  has  held  out  his  hand  like 
a  traffic  policeman.  Traffic  ceased  for  a 
time.  The  most  powerful  snow  plows 


have  been  baffled  in  their  efforts  to  clear 
the  roads.  Pretty  soon  the  sun’s  rays 
will  quietly  melt  this  giant,  and  he  will 
slink  away  in  defeat.  As  he  sneaks  away, 
lie  will  follow  the  tracks  made  by  the 
flood  giant,  and  deepen  them.  So  these 
giants  co-operate  in  a  work  which  few 
can  hinder  and  none  can  prevent. 

New  York.  c.  M.  drake. 


Tennessee  Notes 

Rain  and  snow,  then  snow  and  rain, 
zero  weather  a  plenty.  We  have  had 
more  snow  than  for  many  years,  roads, 
too,  have  been  dangerous — ofttimes  the 
school  buses  could  not  go,  wood  piles  and 
coal  yards  running  low,  but  every  cloud 
has  a  silvery  lining.  The  farmers  say 
“the  excessive  snows  mean  a  good  wheat 
crop.”  Any  way  the  snow  doesn't  wash 
out  hillside  farms  like  rain. 

Piecing  quilts,  quilting,  cooking,  wash¬ 
ing,  ironing,  etc.,  is  about  all  one  can  do. 
With  it  all  life  is  busy,  the  dark  dismal 
days  pass  rather  swiftly,  bringing  in  their 
wake  the  budding  trees  and  blooming 
flowers.  What  a  wonderful  thing  hope  is. 
In  the  Springtime  we  hope  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer’s  fruitage ;  in  the  Summer  we  hope 
for  the  Autumn’s  abundance ;  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn  we  hope  there  is  sufficient  to  carry 
us  through  until  the  harvest  comes  again. 

The  hens  have  been  on  a  strike  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  the  Winter.  We  are  planning 
on  a  turkey  lot.  The  many  miles  I 
walked  last  Summer  after  turkeys  are  not 
to  be  repeated. 

Well,  I  am  twenty  odd  miles  from  home 
today  enjoying  Elizabethton.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  Elizabethton  is  noted  for  the  large 
rayon  plants.  Below  the  site  of  the 
plants  where  a  new  concrete  highway 
has  been  built  through  the  hills,  many  In¬ 
dian  bones  and  relics  were  turned  up. 
Almost  on  the  same  spot,  where  the  In¬ 
dians  slept,  is  now  a  white-man’s  ceme¬ 
tery  being  slowly  filled.  I  wonder  if  in 
the  centuries  to  come,  when  the  present 
inhabitants  of  this  nation  will  mayhaps 
have  become  extinct,  through  famine,  pes¬ 
tilence,  war  or  some  destructive  cause, 
will  some  succeeding  race,  too,  plant  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors  over  those  of  the 
present  generation. 

Science  can  only  conjecture.  We,  like 
busy  ant  in  a  hive,  are  scrambling  for  a 
short  existence,  thinking  our  own  burd¬ 
ens  the  heaviest  to  bear.  Soon  we  too 
shall  disappear  from  the  busy  marts, 
making  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  time.  Then  when  the  shadows  of 
night  enfold  us,  you  in  your  little  niche, 
I  in  mine,  let’s  count  our  blessings  over, 
let’s  strive  to  forget  the  things  that  are 
sad,  and  remember  the  things  that  have 
made  us  glad,  as  gifts  from  our  Father. 

MRS.  D.  B.  P. 
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Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes. 


NEW  Varieties  of 

OUTSTANDING  Merit 

APPLE  •  PEACH  •  GRAPES  •  RASPBERRIES 

ROSES  ROSES 

New  Color  •  New  Fragrance  •  New  Charm 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  tho  different 
Experimental  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
true-to-namo  stock  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  »  New  Y ork 

“THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK ” 

Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co. 


Plan  to  Inoculate  Your  Legumes  With 

FARMOGERM 

highly  selected  pure  cultures.  Guaranteed.  The 
old  established  seed  inoculation  which  has 
been  on  the  market  for  25  years  Farmogerm 
is  a  superior  legume  culture  of  nitrogen  fix¬ 
ing  bacteria  in  jelly,  put  out  in  a  ventilated 
bottle. 

Farmers  everywhere  are  enthusiastic  over  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  its  use.  Cut  your  costs  this 
year  and  inoculate  with  Farmogerm. 

Tliis  ad.  worth  18%  on  your  purchases.  Send 
for  valuable  printed  matter — how  to  improve 
land  at  low  cost. 

EARP-THOMAS  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD.  Big  Red 

Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July  ‘1th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters,  Everlastings, 
Pinks,  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  A.  20c  in 

10  Packets  for  XUC  Canada. 
4  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 
■TDCE1  with  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Shrubs.  Cou- 
pon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  Wis. 


CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLERS™^1™; 

RURAL  RUSSET,  AND  KATAHDIN.  SELECTED 
IRISH  COBBLER,  BLISS  TRIUMPH.  SPAULDING 
ROSE,  SMOOTH  RURAL  GROWN  FROM  CERTIFIED 
SEED  AND  ROGUED  FIELDS.  THE 


NEW  VARIETY  KATAHDIN 


IS  OUTSTANDING 
WE  RECOMMEND 


ITS  TRIAL.  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND 
PRICES.  PORTER  &  BONNEY,  ELBA,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE  wherever  plant¬ 
ed.  Pryor’s  free  catalog  describes  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Gives  valuablo  information. 
Bo  sure  to  get  your  copv.  Write  now! 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  Box  R.  SALISBURY,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Dorsett,  *6.00 per  1000.  Howard  17,  S5.00.  Mastodon,  *7.00 
Healthy  Connecticut  grown  plants.  Send  for  complete 
list.  1)EAHI)K.\  BROS.,  44  long-  Hill  St.,  Last  Hartford,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties.  Priced 
reasonable.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Free  Catalog. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Plant  Farms,  Box  B,  Allen,  Maryland, 


NEWBURGH 


NO.  1 — Free  from  Mosaic,  Stale 
inspected,  S2.50  per  hum,  *12.50 
per  thou.  HAROLD  C.  HILL  -  Hoosick  Falls,  N  Y, 


NURSERY  STOCK 

and  trees.  Prices  reasonable. 

Fairview  Evergreen  Nurseries, 


150  Acres  — Evergreens, 
ornamental  shrubs. 
Catalogue  on  request, 

Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


ATTENTION  —  MARKET  GARDENERS! 

We  will  grow  and  guarantee  to  ship  you  plants  from 
your  own  seed  selection  at  reasonable  prices.  5,000 
plants  of  any  variety — Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Eggplant,  Onion,  Pepper  and  Tomato  plants.  References 
given.  Largest  Individual  grower. 

CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  -  VALDOSTA,  Georgia 


CA  n  Hardy  Field  Grown  Frostproof 

•  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties  500,  60c;  1,000,  $1.00  :  5,000,  $4.50. 
Also,  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts  and 
Cauliflower  Plants.  Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
prices.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


p,|u  Direct  and  Save— Asp’gus,  Strawberry,  Raspberry. 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Plants,  150  varieties  (List 
with  0  Big  Pansy,  6  Daisy  all  in  bud  and  fi  hardy  Carna¬ 
tions  p’paid  50c.)  Glick  Plant  Farm,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


FOUR  Varieties  Hardy  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Red,  Yellow,  Bronze,  White  or  five  varieties  Bronze, 
Red  Iris,  only  30c  labeled  and  postpaid.  Folder  FREE. 

A.  B.  KATKAMIER  -  .  MACEDON,  NEW  YORK 


Uiesftmt  Irees  »ngnt-Kesistant  licious  nuts 

at  3  and  4  years  of  age.  Send 
for  circular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manhelm,  Pa. 


RHUBARB 


EXTRA  STRONG  CLUMPS. 

BALK’S  FARM,  Clinton,  N.  J- 


Arnlioril  froec  Duy  from  grower,  $1.75  per  bushel. 

urenara  UldSb  j.  G.  LESHER  -  Greencaatie,  Pa. 


FroatpVoo'f  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  S™DY. 

500— 60c,  1000— 95c.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Titton,  Ga. 


Ask  and  Receive 

and  Care  for  Them. 


Green’s  Unusual  Catalog— 1000  Bar¬ 
gains  with  Free  Gifts,  How  to  Plant 
GREEN’S  NURSERY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  tario'uL. 

Prompt  shipment.  500—  60c,  1000—  si.  Pay  on  arrival. 
Illustrated  catalog  Jr  ee.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tilton,  Ga. 


HARDIEST  ALFALFA,  13o  lb.  up.  Sweet  Clover.  4o  up— Free 
samples.  All  shipments  subject  to  Suspect  ion  and  testing* 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Association,  Fargo, N.  I).  (500 cooperating  growers) 


DXJ  Hahooc  Handmade  from  native  California 
a-JltCI  nOUSCS  Redwood  Bark.  Pnat.na.id  *0.75. 


ROSS  C.  WINSLOW, 


Bark,  Postpaid,  $0.75. 

Hayward,  California 
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THE  GRAND  NEW 

“Penn.  State”  Tomato 

Has  Made  Good  Every  Claim  for  It! 

Wins  in  the  All -America  Selections  for  1936 

Bred  and  developed  by  Dr.  C.  E._  Myers  of 
I’a.  State  College  of  Agriculture — 'introduced 
by  us  last  year. 

Seed  now  available  in  bulk  from  1935  crop. 

It  has  Quality,  Earliness,  Tremendous  Yield¬ 
ing.  Order  this  original  seed  at  once.  Prices, 
Pkt.  10  cts.,  3  pkts.  25  cts.,  l/2  oz.  $1,  oz. 
$1.85,  Vi  lb.  $6. 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  our  Beautiful  Market 
Gardeners’  Catalog.  Thirty-six  of  the  pages  of 
1  egetables  and  Flowers  arc  in  natural  colors. 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

1  Seeds 

910  SCHELL  BUILDING  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Central  Pennsylvania’s  Largest  Seed  House 


Sow  Scott’s  Clover— 

It's  Purer. 

No  matter  whether  you  sow  Bed,  Mammoth,  Alsike, 
Alfalfa  or  Sweet  Clover,  get  information  on  Scott's 
Seed  before  you  buy.  Avoid  troublesome  weeds 
and  small,  immature  grains.  Scott’s  Clover  is 
carefully  selected  and  thoroughly  recleaned.  It 
goes  much  farther  and  produces  heavier  yields, 
then  the  price  per  bushel  is  no  higher  than  that 
of  other  good  seed  and  at  harvest  time  you’ll  reap 
your  reward  for  sowing  it.  Ask  for  our  freight 
paid  prices  (bags  free).  We’ll  also  send  you  a 
complete  set  of  Scott’s  Farm  bulletins,  containing 
up-to-the-minute  information.  Be  sure  to  get  our 
prices  before  you  buy. 

0.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO., 

72  SIXTH  ST.  -  MARYSVILLE,  OHIO 


y^^Petunias 

V  1/ in/lo  all  r.jji..  ^ 

I 


3  kinds,  all  colors— Bedding 


dwarf  mixed;  Balcony  ^ 


...  J™ 

large-flowered  mix¬ 
ed;  velvety-violet  Star 

of  Caliiornia,  all  3  only,'; 
10c— send  dime  today  ! 

J laule’s  Seed  Book  f  re 
—  low  prices,  prize 
vegetable  and  flower 
Kasy-Payment  Plan. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  866  Maule  Bldg.  Phila.  Pa. 


Sensational  offer.  5  full  sized 
packets  postpaid  10c:  Early 
Wonder  Beet,  Goldinhart 
Carrot,  Rapid  Red  Radish, 
Wayahead  Lettuce,  Marglobe 
Tomato.  50c  value  for  10c. 

Send  dime  today  for. seeds. 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

890  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


DREEKS 

1936 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


Sent  free  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  gardening.  Con¬ 
tains  full  information  about 
the  finest  Flowers,  Veg¬ 
etables,  Bulbs,  Boses,  etc. 
More  than  a  catalog,  it  is 
a  valuable  gardening  guide. 
Reasonable  prices — and 
many  special  values. 
HENRY  A.  DREER 
Dreer  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CONDON'S  New  Wisconsin 
BALL  HEAD  CABBAGE  SEED 


lOO1*  Yellows  Resistant -LATEST  INTRO¬ 
DUCTION-NEW  AND  DISTINCT.  Earliest  of 
all  Ball  Heads.  Fine  texture,  flesh  pure  white. 
Very  uniform  type— Enormous  Yielder.  Big-  f 
gest  Money-Making  Cabbage  for  Home 
and  Market.  Wonderful  Keeper.  We  want  r 
everybody  to  try  this  wonderful  new  Cab- 
b<v?e.  Send  3c  stamp  to  cover  postage 

and  will  ITTTTTTTTtTTTI  an(*  our 

mail  you  *rv*‘l  »  d  1036  180  pagre 

Catalog:  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  and  Bulbs. 

CONDON  BROS..  SEEDSMEN 

'  Box  208  Rockford.  Illinois. 


Seed  Oats 


One  of  the  moat  productive  oats  in 
oensalion  cultivation.  76  bu.  and  upward  per 
acre  are  frequent.  Barge,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
48-44  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  You  should  by  all  means  try 
these  high  quality  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low  price 
in  quantities.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Velvet  Barley,  Soy 
Beans.  Woodburn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  Samples  Wanted  and  Catalog. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  05  MELROSE,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Mastodon  and  all  standard  varieties  at  a  prico  that 
will  knock  your  hat  off.  Boys  it  will  pay  you  to  have 
our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS 
Box  X.  -  Willards.  Md. 


PLANTS 

you  can 
It  do- 
that  will 

profit.  Contains  valuable  grow- 
,  ing  information.  Write  today! 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.,  SALISBURY,  MO. 

{CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  Plants.  Spring  Planted: 
^Charleston  and  Jersey  Wakefield.  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre  and  Marion  Market  Cabbage  Plants  ready 
for  shipment  about  April  10.  $1  per  thousand;  five 
thousand  $4.50.  Booking  orders  for  Certified  Marglobe 
and  other  varieties  of  Tomato  Plants.  Cauliflower  and 
*  weet  Pepper  Plants,  for  later  shipment. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  Jr..  FRANKLIN,  Va. 

fiRftW  VprCTADICC  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  WITH  OUR 
OIUMT  TtbfclADLti  HARDY  FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS. 
Labb.go,  S  1 .00  thousand;  Onion, 60c;  Tomato,  S  1 .60. 
P T'*°  f°r  descriptive  list.  Largest  Individual  Grower. 
CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA 

Holmes'  Garden  Book  L  dJLL! 

1  escribes  flowers  and  vegetables  worth  growing— New 
111111  nU  favorites.  HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Hoi  5.  Canton,  Ohio 

Se"/  *Vlr"y  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

{yt-L  varieties  now  ready  /  soo-aoc.  1000— 


95c. 


I KIETIES  NOW  READY ! 
s  1  AN  OA11D  PI, ANT  CO. 


500 -eoo.  iooo- 
Tifton,  Gn. 


Write  for  Prices 

f  "  SCHHOEK 


Jr. 


on  Leading  Varieties  of 
Vegetable  Plants. 

Grower  of  Quality  Plants,  Valdosta,  Ga 


SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS  uT 

hints.  SCHR0ER  PLANT  FARMS 


Write  for  prices  on  all 
kinds  of  Vegetable 

Valdosta,  Ga. 


FOR  SAI  F  I  White  Cedar  Fence  Posts — 7  ft.  long 
IT-  r  ,  -i"  to  top,- 12c;  3«"  to  5"  top, 

«=.  John  Burnham  -  Essex,  New  York 


RURALISMS 


(Continued  from  Page  222) 
very  hardy.  Both  these  roses  are  very 
desirable  for  planting  on  steep  banks,  or 
to  hang  over  a  retaining  wall. 

The  single  roses  that  are  especially 
suitable  for  shrubbery  planting,  or  as  in¬ 
dividual  specimens,  are  out  of  place  in  a 
rose  bed,  but  are  charming  for  garden 
decoration.  Rosa  Hugonis,  from  West¬ 
ern  China,  produces  masses  of  pale  yel¬ 
low  single  flowers  on  long  arching  sprays, 
and  the  plant  is  an  attractive  shrub  when 
out  of  bloom.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  re¬ 
ported  as  doing  well  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  had  fallen  to  36  degrees  below  zero. 
The  Austrian  Briar  roses,  Persian  Yel¬ 
low,  Harison's  Yellow,  and  Austrian  Cop¬ 
per,  are  widely  known ;  the  two  first 
named  are  double,  but  Austrian  Copper, 
a  gorgeous  copper  red,  is  single.  It  is 
extremely  hardy,  and  as  it  was  described 
by  Gerard,  the  herbalist,  in  1596,  it  has 
certainly  been  well  tested. 

A  Miniature  Rose. — One  of  the  novel¬ 
ties  offered  this  Spring  is  a  tiny  rose 
called  Tom  Thumb,  a  variety  of  Rosa 
Rouletti.  The  newcomer  produces,  we 
are  told,  a  bud  no  larger  than  a  grain  of 
wheat,  while  the  bloom  could  open  inside 
a  thimble.  The  flower  is  bright  crimson, 
shading  to  white  at  the  base  of  each 
petal,  so  that  it  forms  a  white  eye.  Rosa 
Rouletti  is  a  very  hardy  rose  of  dwarf 
growth,  that  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
rock  garden,  and  Tom  Thumb  is  advised 
^  for  similar  locations.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
an  excellent  window  plant.  Miniature 
!  plants  seem  much  in  fashion  now.  and  we 
:  expect  Tom  Thumb  will  make  many 
,  friends. 

|  New  Varieties. — We  still  cling  to  old 
,  roses  that  have  never  disappointed  us, 
like  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  introduced  by 
Geschwind  in  1897,  but  we  always  want 
some  new  ones.  This  year  we  would  in¬ 
clude  Better  Times,  a  magnificent  cerise 
red  flower,  large,  double  and  fragrant. 
Carrie  Jacobs  Bond,  named  in  honor  of 
the  author  of  “The  End  of  a  Perfect 
Day,”  is  receiving  extraordinary  praise; 
it  is  deep  rose  shaded  coral,  elegant  in 
form.  Crimson  Glory  attracted  us  at  the 
great  New  York  Flower  Show ;  it  is  vivid 
crimson  with  a  rich  velvety  texture. 
Glowing  Sunset,  another  patented  Hy¬ 
brid  Tea  is  described  as  a  mixture  of 
orange  yellow  and  rose  pink,  the  inner 
petals  prolonged  and  twisted  like  a  cac¬ 
tus  Dahlia.  We  have  not  seen  this  yet, 
but  the  unique  form  and  brilliant  color 
should  be  very  striking.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
free  and  continuous  bloomer.  Amelia 
Earhart  is  deep  yellow  shading  to  cream, 
with  strong  dark  green  foliage.  Carillon, 
orange  scarlet  in  bud,  shading  to  coral,  is 
especially  recommended  for  its  continu¬ 
ous  bloom  as  a  bedding  rose. 

Older  Favorites. — New  varieties  come 
and  go,  but  those  that  show  real  merit 
always  remain  with  us.  Talisman  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
satisfactory  roses  we  grow.  Radiance  and 
Red  Radiance,  Ophelia,  Mrs.  Wakefield 
Christie-M filer,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover,  Yille  de  Paris,  Etoile  de 
Hollande,  are  all  familiar  and  indispen¬ 
sable.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  retains  its 
place  as  a  most  satisfactory  white  rose. 
There  is  a  new  blush  pink  rose,  Sym¬ 
phony,  which  is  described  as  a  pink  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  and  which  suggests  a 
bedding  rose  of  the  first  class. 

Newer  Climbers. — The  climber  Blaze 
is  described  as  an  everblooming  scarlet 
giving,  in  addition  to  a  mass  of  flowers 
in  June,  a  continuation  of  bloom  through 
the  Summer  and  Fall.  Another  hardy 
everblooming  climber  is  New  Dawn,  a 
sport  from  Dr.  Van  Fleet,  the  loveliest 
of  our  hardy  climbers.  We  need  more 
everblooming  climbing  roses  that  are 
hardy  in  the  North,  and  apparently  the 
two  named  above  meet  these  require¬ 
ments.  A  new  English  variety  called 
Easlea’s  Golden  Rambler  comes  to  us 
with  high  praise  for  hardiness,  color  and 
profusion  of  bloom,  while  Mrs.  Arthur 
Curtiss  James  with  semi-double  golden 
yellow  blooms  of  fine  shape  and  size 
blooms  throughout  the  season. 

Rose  Troubles. — Insects  and  diseases 
trouble  rose-growers  like  all  other  gar¬ 
deners,  but  all  the  leading  nurserymen 
and  florists  can  supply  up-to-date  mate¬ 
rials  for  their  control.  There  are  special 
preparations  for  roses,  which  wifi  give 
control  without  injury  to  plant  or  foliage. 
One  of  those  handy  little  compressed  air 
sprayers  is  of  great  value  in  the  rose  gar¬ 
den,  because  it  gives  the  necessary  com¬ 
plete  coverage.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
dilute  prepared  sprays  with  water,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  directions ;  there  is  no  need 
for  an  amateur  to  try  to  mix  basic  mate¬ 
rials,  which  is  better  done  commercially. 
Where  a  variety  seems  extremely  suscep¬ 
tible  to  black  spot  or  mildew  in  a  certain 
locality,  it  would  seem  wise  to  discard  it 
in  favor  of  one  with  more  resistant  foli¬ 
age.  E.  T.  KOYLE. 


fLedden’s  Seeds  and  Plants^ 

Before  buying  seeds  and  plants  of  any  kind  write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Catalog.  A  post¬ 
card  will  bring  it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate  description  of  hundreds  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  plants  and  vegetables,  written  by  men  who  know  the  needs  of  both 
the  amateur  gardener  ar.d  the  commercial  truck  farmer.  Each  year  we  grow  millions  of 
plants  and  ship  only  plants  that  we  grow  ourselves  and  on  which  we  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Two  New  Money-Making  Varieties! 


RUTGERS  TOMATO 

New  Jersey  Certified  Seed 

This  new  variety  was  developed  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  Lyman  G.  Sehermerhorn  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The 
fruit  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  Marglobe,  but 
larger,  firmer  and  a  heavier  cropper.  This 
will  be  the  leading  variety  of  Tomato  in 
the  future.  Price — 

Package  20c  -  Ounce  50c  -  %  Pound  $1.50 
Pound  $5.00  -  Postage  Prepaid 

SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED 


Golden  Colonel  Corn 

This  new  variety  of  sweet  corn  being  intro¬ 
duced  this  year  is  a  cross  of  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Golden  Bantam  and  can  be  thought 
of  as  a  Golden  Country  Gentleman.  The 
color  is  rich  golden  yellow  and  the  corn  has 
a  delicious  flavor.  Ears  are  eight  to  nine 
inches  long,  three  inches  in  diameter;  shoe- 
peg  kernels  in  zig-zag  pattern;  and  matures 
in  91  days.  Price — 

Package  20c  -  %  Pound  35c 
Pound  $1.25  -  Postage  Prepaid 

SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE 


OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  Over  Thirty  Years  —  Largest  Growers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


BUNTINGS’  BERRY  PLANTS,  FRUIT  TREES,  ETC. 

Growing  friiit  is  profitable.  Past  history  of  tho  industry  in  tills  country  is  convincing  evidence.  We 
are  proud  to^  be^in  a  position  to  offer  the  American  public  varieties  that  have  proven  decidedly  of 

greater  merit  than  those  originally  introduced,  such  as  Dorsett, 
.Fairfax  and  Catskill  Strawberries;  Newburgh  Raspberries;  Can- 
doka  Peaches  and  Bedyorking  Apples,  in  addition  to  a  number 
of  other  new  tested  varieties,  also  all  of  the  old  leading  varieties 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  BEST 

We  can  assure  you.  if  your  business  is  placed  with  us,  that  you 
will  receive  trees  and  plants  that  you  will  he  proud  to  plant 
and  show  to  your  neighbor  competitors.  Approximately  one 
thousand  acres  of  fertile  soil  devoted  to  the  growing  of  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruit  plants,  evergreens,  flowering 
shrubs,  roses,  perennials,  etc.  Write  today  for  a  copv  of  both 
our  fruit  and  ornamental  catalog,  which  honestly  illustrate  in 
color,  describe  and  price  the  most  complete  line  of  nursery  stock 
to  he  found  anywhere  in  this  country. 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc.  selbvvilll,  del. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America  Serving  the  public  for  more  than  25  years. 


EVERY  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax  and 
other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s  FREE. 
WRITE  TODAY  ! 


RAYNER  BROS. 


Box  lO 

SALISBURY,  MD. 


‘  ES 


IEEN  MOUNTAIN  EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY 

U.  S.  Plant  Patent  No.  112 

Proven  A  Sensational  Berry  For  Commercial 
And  Home  Use  Alike— Write  for  catalog 
ants  $1.50  for  25:  $4.00  per  100:  $25.00  per  1000 
Originated  at 


Stra> 

^berries 

PAY 

51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BERRY  BASKETS 

PEACH  BASKETS,  Etc. 


Write  for  quotations  and  samples. 

H.  E.  MONTAGUE 


“Factory  Shipment  at  Factory?  Prices” 

102  Warren  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  ES7 

Buv  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.' 


Tm:  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


l  ATU  A  M  Leading  Red  Raspberry.  Certified  plants, 
LrtllmlU  $ ■*  hundred:  $15  thousand.  Monev  mak¬ 
ers.  TWIN  CEDAR  NURSERY,  Williamsburg.  Mass. 


Prscnhomr  Plnntc  Newburghs—  State  Inspected. 
ixaSpUCrry  rldlllS  loo  Prepaid  3rd  zone,  S3.  1000 
Express,  S20.  W.  HALBERT  -  Oxford.  New  York 


CARFPS 

Fruits — Ornamentals 

Finest  Varieties— Potomac,  Black  Beauty, 
Logan,  Newburgh  and  Latham.  This  is  a 
combination  of  Raspberry  varieties  that 
rank  with  the  best.  Youngberries  and 
Boysenberries  —  most  delicious  of  all 
bramble  fruits.  “Sweet  September” — 
Sensational  new  Fall  Bearing  Cherry. 
Bears  fruit  second  or  third  year.  Lodi 
Apple,  New  Stanley  Plum  and  many 
other  “Best”  varieties.  FREE  Catalog. 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS 
Box  107  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  Station 
says:  “In  bush  and  fruit — the  best  red 
raspberry  under  cultivation.”  Disease  resistant — hardy 
—productive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for 
home  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced 
prices  on  15  other  varieties — Latham.  Chief.  June,  Co¬ 
lumbian,  etc.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries, 
Grapes.  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Evergreens,  etc. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY.  Bx  R.  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


AA  QUALITY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

wholesale  to  every  grower.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  IOOO-$3.25. 
5.000-$ 1 5.  Premier,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Wm.  Belt. 
Bell-Mar.  Gandy,  Lupton,  Aberdeen,  l,000-$3,  5,000- 
$13.75.  Chesapeake.  l.000-$3.50,  5,000-$I6.75.  Masto¬ 
don  EB.,  l,000-$4.25,  5,000-$20.  We  are  booking  orders 
now.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  List  free. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON.  Box  9,  PITTSVILLE,  MO. 
One  of  the  Largest  Strawberry  Growers  in  Maryland. 


Mastodon 


WORLD'S 

CREATEST 

EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRY 


Also  Other  Varieties .  Guaranteed  Trite- to- Name 
CERTIFIED — Raspberry.  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants  Asparagus.  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
L.  &  1-’.  DONDERO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious.  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids,  large  as  grapes. 
Rubel,  Rancocas,  Concord,  Jersey,  etc. 

1-Yr.  Plants  50  cents  each.  $5  dozen,  $40  per  100 
8-Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea.,  $10  doz,  $75  per  100 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  » 

Howard  17.  Big  Joe  and  Chesapeake  60c  per  100,  $4  per 
1000.  Mastodon  Everbearing  80c  per  100,  $6  per  1000. 
Catalog  free.  BASIL  PERRY.  Rt.  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  Plants— Direct  from  grower  Premier,  Big- 
Joe.  Dorsett.  $3.30—1000;  Fairfax.  $3.73.  Other  varie 
ties.  Prico  list  free.  J.  F.  TRUITT,  No,  7.  Georgetown,  l)el. 


Qfrouikor-ru  Plante  I  A1!  leading  varieties,  including 
OiraWDerry  nanis  l  the  new  Dorsett  and  Fairfax. 
Catalog  FREE.  H.  H.  BENNING  -  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


VTEWBFROH  RED  RASPBERRY  -  State  in- 
14  speeted  and  certified  one  year  plants,  100—62.26. 
500—  sa.oo,  1000—  0  1  5.00,  5000—  $70.00.  F.  O.  B.  here. 

CHARLES  L.  TODD  -  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Certified  No.  1  Newburgh  Raspberry  Sets, 
$30  per  1000.  WARREN  DILLMAN,  Victor.  N.  Y. 
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PREVENT 
INSECT  DAMAGE 

WITH 

GRASSELLI 

SPRAY  PRODUCTS 


•  The  unvarying  uni¬ 
formity  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  Grasselli  Spray 
Products  are  gaining 
more  and  more  favor 
year  after  year. 

Endorsed  by  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  successful 
growers  everywhere  GRAS¬ 
SELLI  Spray  Products  assure 
dependable  orchard  protec¬ 
tion  from  insect  damage.  See 
your  dealer. 


GRASSELLI  GRADE 


Arsenate  of  Lead 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Dutox* 

Lime  sulphur  Solution 
Loro*  — A  contact 
insecticide 


Manganar* 
NuRexform* 
Paradichlorobenzine 
Sulphate  of  Nicotine 
Sulforon* 

Zinc  Sulphate 
and  many  others 
[♦Trade  Mark  Reg.] 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  INC. 


Founded  1839 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Made  by  a  Firm  Mitfi  97 years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


- continued 

rain 

Without  rain,  there  could  be  no  crop 
yield,  and  no  “Damping-off.  "For  rain 
brings  to  life  the  millions  of  tentacled 
soil  fungi  that  spread  under  the  ground 
to  kill  your  unprotected  seed. 


WorK  With  the  Rain 

Damping-off  under  the  ground  cannot 
injure  your  seeds  if  you  have  coated 
them  with  Cuprocide— the  standard  Red 
Copper  Oxide.  The  cost  is  slight,  the 
method  simple.  Farmers  everywhere 
have  found  Cuprocide-protected  crop 
yields  unusually  gratifying. 


When  you  say  "Seed"  to 
your  dealer  -  say  Cupro¬ 
cide  too.  They  go  together 
• —  seed  and  seed  protec¬ 
tion.  Make  sure  to  get  both. 


ROHM  &  HAAS  CO.,  Inc. 

222  W.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GARDENING  GIVES 
EMPLOYMENT  TO  ALL 

Healthful,  profitable  work  in  producing  delicious 
food  for  one’s  own  family  ...  An  Iron  Age  Wheel 
Hoe  speeds  up  work  amazingly,  saves  bending  over 
the  rows. 

IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  have  been  standard  for 
many  years— used  by  successful  home  and 
market  gardeners.  Write  for  FREE  booklet 
showing  many  models. 


IRON  AGE 
No.  306 
the  most  com¬ 
plete  garden 
tool  made. 


mm 

Ellis  Keystone  Agr’l  Works 
Cross  and  Keim  Streets 
Pottstown,  Penna. 


|||P  SUPPLIES  PLANT  FOODS 
||U|k  MAKES  CLOVER  SURE 
kllVlk  IMPROVES  FEEDING  VALUE 

Buy  in  carload  lots  direct  from  the  quarry  and 
save  money.  Ground  or  hydrated,  packed  in  paper 
hags.  Write  for  special  prices  for  early  orders. 

JAS.  CASE,  Box  72,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


DITTCDirC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DAIlEiivlLo  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

Deeded  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


Working  in  the  Woods 

A  beautiful  tree  is  one  of  God’s  bless¬ 
ings  to  mankind.  To  those  who  love  trees 
it  is  a  joy  to  work  among  them.  This 
Winter  my  wife  and  I  have  both  been 
working  in  the  eight  acres  of  woods  on 
Windleswisp  Farm. 

One  crisp  morning  after  breakfast  I 
said,  “I  like  these  days  in  the  woods.” 

“Why  can’t  a  woman  also  come?”  she 
asked.  “I  can  clean  the  limbs  from  trees, 
pick  up  brush  and  pile  it.  And  I'll  talk 
to  you  so  you  won’t  be  lonely !”  So  now 
we’re  cultivating  the  woodlot  together. 

Here  in  America,  nature  was  so  gen¬ 
erous  that  we  have  wasted  our  woods.  As 
time  goes  on  we  shall  cherish  our  timber- 
lands  for  what  they  are — a  great  resource 
to  be  carefully  husbanded. 

Five  of  our  eight  acres  we  are  gradu¬ 
ally  “cultivating.”  The  gray  and  white 


A  Wonderful  Plant 

How  many  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  botanists, 
I  wonder,  are  familiar  with  that  unique 
member  of  the  floral  family,  Venus’  fly¬ 
trap?  Native  only  to  North  Carolina, 
and  chiefly  limited  to  the  southeastern 
section  of  that  State  of  varied  vegetation, 
Dionsea  muscipula  is  regarded  by  scient¬ 
ists  as  being  in  a  class  by  itself.  True, 
we  have  other  insectiverous  flowers,  as 
the  pitcher  plants  and  sundews — both 
bog-dwellers  by  the  way — but  none  em¬ 
ploy  the  fly-trap's  mechanical  ingenuity 
in  securing  its  meat. 

Strolling  negligently  along  a  sandy 
cart-track  between  Carolina  Beach  and 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  one  October  day, 
our  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
colony  of  low-growing  plants  whose 
singular  aspect  instantly  announced  their 
identity.  We  had  read  of,  but  never  seen 


birch,  the  cherry  and  alder  go  into  fire¬ 
wood.  We  are  leaving  the  white  pine, 
maples  and  red  oaks.  Some  20  years  ago 
the  land  was  timbered  off,  and  now  there 
are  clumps  of  ten  or  a  dozen  maple  sap¬ 
lings.  We  cut  all  but  three.  These  will 
grow  a  few  years  and  then  two  of  them 
will  go  for  firewood. 

There  are  several  small  groves  of  pines. 
We  are  cutting  off  the  dead  branches,  and 
incidentally  these  are  the  finest  of  kin¬ 
dling  wood.  A  pine  grove  with  its  carpet 
of  brown  needles,  its  bracing  perfume,  “is 
a  lovesome  spot,  God  wot.” 

There  is  one  area  of  three  acres  which 
is  dedicated  as  a  bird  sanctuary.  One 


these  curiosities.  The  oval  inch  long 
leaf  blades  on  their  upper  surface  gleam 
a  soft  deep  crimson  in  the  sun,  hinged  at 
the  midrib  and  gaping  as  would  the  two 
shells  of  a  small  open  clam.  Their  marg¬ 
ins  are  furnished  with  a  row  of  bristles, 
some  15  on  a  side  and  a  quarter  inch  long. 
Bright  color  may  be  the  attraction,  for  no 
sticky  or  sweet  substance  is  to  be  found, 
as  in  the  case  of  sundew,  nor  can  an  un¬ 
suspecting  fly  be  incontinently  drowned 
in  a  flagon  of  water,  as  is  the  pitcher 
plant’s  plan.  Only  Dionsea  employs,  and 
most  effectively,  the  steel  trap  principle. 
Near  to  the  midrib  of  each  blade  are 
placed  literal  hair  triggers,  three  on  each 


The  path  winds  around  a  garden ,  just  inside  the  edge  of  woods. 


corner  is  swampy ;  one  part  is  open  hard¬ 
woods  ;  one  is  a  tangled  mass  of  brush, 
scrub  pine,  birches  and  alders.  The  only 
thing  we  shall  do  is  to  make  some  paths 
in  this  part.  Last  Summer  we  identified 
60  or  more  species  in  our  neighborhood. 

Winter  evenings  we  have  been  study¬ 
ing  books  and  pamphlets  on  forestry. 
There  is  much  literature  available  even  if 
one  hasn’t  much  money.  The  Black  For¬ 
est  of  Germany  is  an  example  of  a  forest 
“cultivated”  for  generations.  In  France 
and  Belgium  the  woodlands  are  cared  for 
as  lovingly  as  the  small  farms. 

I  read  a  prediction  that  eventually  we 
would  have  500,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States,  but  long  before  we  have 
half  a  billion  people  I  hope  that  our  na¬ 
tion  will  love  and  appreciate  our  wood¬ 
lands.  HUGH  S.  PEARSON. 


side,  and  these  must  he  touched  in  order 
to  spring  the  trap.  Nor  will  a  chance  bit 
of  leaf  or  bark  deceive  them.  A  fly  may 
alight  and  nothing  happen,  but  let  it 
make  the  first  move  to  depart  and, 
presto !  the  leaf  flies  shut,  its  two  sides 
close,  marginal  bristles  interlock,  and  for 
the  rash  intruder  it  is  “just  too  bad !” 
Nothing  can  induce  the  two  halves  to 
open  in  release  until  the  prices  of  that 
fly  have  been  assimilated.  Even  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  pry  the  leaf  open  by  hand  meets 
with  surprising  resistance. 

Talk  about  the  cruelty  of  trapping — 
nature  seemingly  has  no  scruples.  I 
have  myself  seen  a  fly  remain  alive  and 
kicking  for  24  hours,  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  a  fly-trap’s  leaf !  And  yet  in 
a  way  it  is  a  sporting  proposition  since 
the  result  depends  upon  which  can  act 
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more  speedily,  plant  or  insect,  wings  ox- 
hair  trigger ! 

Dionsea's  blossom  while  pretty  is  not 
outstanding,  and  the  plant  iself  impresses 
one  as  grotesque  rather  than  beautiful 
enoug^  to  be  ascribed  to  Venus.  East 
Carolina  rock-gai-deners  sometimes  seek  to 
domesticate  their  local  rarity.  One  plant 
taken  from  its  sandy  bog  axxd  reset  in  a 
glass  dish  on  my  table  is  an  object  of  in¬ 
terest  to  every  caller,  while  the  children 
invariably  demand  thata  leaf  perform  its 
incredible  trick  befox-e  their  unbelieving 
eyes.  Altogether  it  is  not  strange,  per¬ 
haps,  that  Darwin,  familiar  though  lie 
was  with  natural  marvels,  is  said  to  have 
called  our  Venus  fly-trap  “the  most  won¬ 
derful  plant  in  the  world.”  r.  g.  d 


Thoughts  About  Wild  Life 

I  noticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February 
1  that  H.  D.,  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
is  no  greater  friend  of  the  pheasant  than 
is  W.  A.,  who  wrote  against  it  in  the 
December  7  issue. 

Yes,  the  pheasant  is  surely  destructive, 
and  so  also  will  be  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Leghorn  hens  should  we  not  feed 
them,  but  turn  them  loose  to  get  a  living. 

Like  H.  D.,  I  am  a  vegetable  grower 
and  as  such  have  suffered  great  loss  from 
the  ravages  of  woodchucks.  I  finally  se¬ 
cured  a  good  Collie  dog  and  the  ravages 
of  the  woodchucks  ceased.  But,  were  I 
not  to  feed  my  Collie  she  would  have  to 
live  by  destroying  my  poultry. 

Grasshoppers  always  were  a  pest  with 
me  as  I  was  surrounded  by  farms  on 
which  the  fields  bordering  my  farm  were 
never  plowed.  But  the  grasshopper  pest 
with  me  has  subsided  in  direct  proportion 
as  the  pheasants  have  increased. 

The  pheasants  pick  many  bushels  of 
worms  and  grubs  during  the  Spring  and 
Summer  seasons.  Of  course  they  will  eat 
corn  and  for  the  work  they  do  killing 
grasshoppers  and  bugs  and  worms,  I  pay 
them  their  wages  in  shelled  corn.  In  my 
section  two  bushels  of  shelled  corn  cost¬ 
ing  around  two  dollars  will  protect  a  two- 
acre  field  of  sweet  corn  for  a  month,  by 
scattering  through  the  corn  each  day  a 
handful  of  kernels  here  and  there.  Also, 
I  have  found  that  when  I  am  pulling  corn 
for  market,  occasionally  I  will  pull  an 
ear  which  is  not  just  suitable  for  the  bag 
or  basket.  If  this  is  husked  and  thrown 
on  the  ground  the  pheasants  will  eat  that 
rather  than  climb  up  on  the  hill  of  stalks 
and  pick  the  fresh  ear. 

They  used  to  pull  my  corn  after  I  had 
planted  in  the  Spring  and  at  this  work 
they  are  experts  as  they  will  follow  a 
row  and  clean  it  up,  never  missing  a 
kernel.  Now,  I  pay  no  attention  to  this 
danger  as  I  use  a  crow  repellent  on  the 
seed  corn.  A  dollar’s  worth  will  treat 
the  seed  for  several  acres  and  although 
the  pheasant  may  pull  one  kernel  he  will 
pot  bother  with  another. 

II.  D.  says,  “All  birds  missed  by  the 
hunters  went  to  an  adjoining  farm.” 
These  words  contain  the  remedy  for  tres¬ 
passing  pheasants.  A  few  shots  fired  at 
them  and  they  will  leave  the  cornfield  and 
the  farm  and  if  they  hear  an  occasional 
shot  they  will  not  come  back  to  bother. 
If  one  does  not  care  to  shoot  a  gun,  a 
quarter’s  worth  of  Fourth  of  July  tor¬ 
pedoes  judiciously  applied  will  scare  away 
all  the  pheasants  from  a  large  cox-nfield 
and  the  children  will  like  the  fun. 

Personally  I  like  to  have  the  pheas¬ 
ants  stay  with  me  until  the  law  goes  off 
in  the  Fall  and  then  for  a  few  days  I 
have  my  fun.  And  I  consider  the  sport 
in  securing  some  of  them  is  well  worth 
the  price  tlu>y  have  charged. 

In  my  section  of  the  State  hunters  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  coming 
on  the  farm  aixd  shooting  a  bird  or  two, 
so  the  amount  that  a  person  may  secui-e 
from  the  selling  of  hunting  privileges  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  two  or  three  bush¬ 
els  of  shelled  corn  with  which  he  may 
have  bribed  the  pheasants  to  leave  his 
corn  alone. 

During  the  Winter  when  other  food  is 
scarce  the  pheasants  will  eat  every  weed 
seed  that  stands  above  the  snow  line 
which  work  is  worth  somethiTig  to  the 
neglectful  farmer.  I  think  so  much  of 
the  pheasants  that  every  Winter  I  scat¬ 
ter  corn  or  tie  ears  of  corn  on  bushes 
about  the  farm  in  order  that  the  birds 
will  stay  with  me  and  kill  grasshoppers, 
bugs  and  worms,  and  also  provide  me 
with  sweet  morsels  in  the  Fall. 

I  absolutely  agi-ee  with  H.  D.  when  he 
implies  that  the  State  should  re-emburse 
farmers  for  damages  done  their  ci-ops  by 
wild  birds  and  animals,  c.  o.  WARFORD. 

Orange  County,  N,  Y. 
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Salad  Potatoes 

“Quality,"  when  used  to  define  the 
character  of  a  potato,  is  used  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  senses.  A  good  many  people  use 
the  word  to  define  the  external  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  tuber.  In  this  sense  bruises, 
.scab,  rhizoc  or  wireworm  injuries  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  low  quality.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  internal  characteristics  of  a 
tuber  determine  its  quality  after  it  has 
reached  the  table.  The  majority  of  folks 
iu  this  country  clearly  prefer  a  dry.  mealy 
potato.  There  are,  however,  a  good  many 
persons  who  like  a  potato  of  waxy  con¬ 
sistency.  Such  persons  know  that  a  Cob¬ 
bler  or  a  Green  Mountain  when  properly 
grown  is  dry  and  mealy  and  that  when 
these  varieties  are  poorly  grown  they  may 
he  wet  and  soggy  but  not  waxy. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe,  potatoes  that 
have  a  waxy  consistency  when  boiled  are 
grown  for  salad  purposes.  The  housewife 
may  buy  two  kinds  of  potatoes  just  as  we 
commonly  buy  cooking  apples  and  desert 
apples.  There  are  regions  where  the  waxy 
fleshed  potato  is  so  well  liked  that  it  is 
used  for  all  purposes.  If  one  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  live  in  such  an  area  for  a  few 
months  he  is  likely  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
such  potatoes.  Surprisingly  enough  such 
a  taste  has  not  been  lost  by  the  writer 
after  nearly  10  years.  The  proof  of  this 
came  about  in  the  following  way. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  developed 
at  Weibullsholm  in  Sweden  a  new  va¬ 
riety  of  potato  which  was  eventually 
named  Imperia..  Extended  tests  of  the 
variety  in  Sweden  and  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  developed  the  fact  that  the  va¬ 
riety  is  very  resistant  to  leaf-roll.  A  sin¬ 
gle  tuber  of  the  variety  was  obtained  for 
tests  at  Ithaca.  After  six  years  of  ob¬ 
servation  no  leaf-roll  ever  has  been  seen 
in  Imperia  even  though  Russet  Rural  in 
a  parallel  row  jumped  from  3  to  100  per 
cent  leaf-roll  in  a  single  year.  Some  ta¬ 
ble  tests  of  Imperia  were  made  and  the 
variety  pronounced  excellent  by  my  whole 
family.  “Like  the  potatoes  we  used  to 
get  in  Strasbourg.”  Certain  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  were  known  to  be  interested 
were  given  samples  for  test.  Their 
unanimous  decision  was  that  the  variety 
has  no  value  whatever  except  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Doubtless  they  are  right  and 
their  verdict  has  been  accepted. 

The  variety  has  been  maintained  in 
small  quantity.  The  crop  of  1935  was 
larger  than  usual  and  consists  of  a  half 
bushel  or  more  of  tubers,  including  the 
small  ones.  The  yield  was  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  but  some  of  the  tubers  are  irregular 
because  of  aftergrowth.  This  condition  is 
rather  general  in  standard  varieties 
grown  in  the  same  field  and  is  probably 
attributable  to  the  very  uneven  distri¬ 
bution  of  moisture  during  the  Summer. 

DONALD  REDDICK. 


The  Farm  Vegetable  Garden 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in 
favor  of  the  value  of  the  home  vegetable 
garden.  It  is  attractive  enough  to  have 
some  part  in  the  rejuvenation  of  natural 
life ;  to  dig  and  rake  and  level ;  to  feel 
the  earth  warming  up,  but  to  plant  seeds 
and  then  be  able  to  watch  the  response 
of  the  tiny  plants  to  those  great  stimu¬ 
lants  of  nature,  sunlight  heat  and  rains, 
is  a  pleasure  that  we  look  forward  to  each 
Springtime.  Some  gardeners  spend  hours 
with  the  hoe  and  rake  just  because  they 
think  it’s  fun  to  watch  every  green  sprout 
that  comes  peeping  through ;  some  gar¬ 
den  for  the  exercise  and  others  to  grow 
specimens  for  exhibit. 

Most  gardeners,  however,  work  in  the 
garden  to  produce  an  important  supply  of 
fresh  vegetables  for  the  table,  an  abund¬ 
ant  supply  throughout  the  season  with 
the  assurance  of  having  strictly  fresh 
vegetables  of  the  best  quality.  The  size 
of  the  area  necessary  to  plant  in  order  to 
have  such  a  supply  will  vary  consider¬ 
ably  with  the  size  of  the  family  and  upon 
the  real  wishes  of  those  who  are  to  do  the 
work  required.  Some  even  wonder  if  it  is 
possible  say  with  a  small  plot  of  ground 
100  by  100  feet  to  raise  vegetables  enough 
to  feed  the  family  and  have  a  surplus  of 
some  things  left  over  to  sell. 

Every  family  having  a  plot  of  land 
which  they  can  use  as  a  garden  is  really 
interested  in  making  the  best  use  of  that 
land.  It  may  be  true  that  a  plot  of 
ground  of  10,000  square  feet  in  area  can 
be  made  to  produce  a  surplus  of  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Consideration,  however,  should  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  making  this 
area  a  complete  garden  with  some  space 
given  over  to  fruit  plantings  such  as 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  grapes 
and  blackberries.  Another  factor  to  con¬ 
sider  is  that  it  probably  is  necessary  to 
have  a  reasonable  quantity  of  a  few  kinds 
°f  vegetables  rather  than  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  large  number  of  kinds. 

The  possible  amount  of  any  one  thing 
that  should  find  a  sale  must  also  be  care¬ 
fully  considered,  as  well  as  the  space 
necessary  to  produce  a  surplus  of  each 
vegetable.  A  gardener  who  has  a  quarter- 
( Continued  on  Rage  22S ) 
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FILL  MY  CUP  WITH 

ASTRINGENT  LEAD 

..AND  I’LL  KILL  OFF  * 
THE  WORMS  AS  FAST  * 
AS  THEY  COME. 


THE  toxic  effectiveness  of 
"Astringent”  Arsenate  of 
Lead  shows  15 %  to  20%  better 
control  than  without  an  as¬ 
tringent.  This  is  not  our  claim, 
but  the  observed  results  by  thousands 
in  every  apple  and  pear  growing  district. 

"Astringent”  Lead’s  extra  efficiency  is 
widely  discussed  whenever  horticulturists 
meet.  It  is  recognized  as  a  standard  pro¬ 
duct,  and  is  in  standard  use.  The  need  for 
better  codling  moth  control  is  a  dire  one  in 
orchards  which  have  not  yet  used  the 
"Astringent”  product.  This  of  all  years 
is  the  time  to  cut  down  the  culls  and  cash 
in  on  a  full  crop  of  "Extra  Fancy”  fruit. 

Read  over  the  reports  in  "Cash  Crops’ 
and  you  can’t  help  being  convinced. 


EC.  o-  6-  patopp. 


SPRAYS  AND 
DUSTS  > 


General  Chemical  company.  .  .40  Rector  st.,  New  York 

Aha'.  ATLANTA,  BALTIMORE,  BOSTON,  BUFFALO,  CHARLOTTE,  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND, 
DENVER,  KANSAS  CITY,  LOS  ANGELES,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MONTEZUMA  (GA,),  PHILADELPHIA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PROVIDENCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  ST.  LOUIS. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Cash  Crops.”  I  am  interested  in  "Astringent”  Lead 
and  also  in  the  product  (s)  I  have  underscored  below. 


Name  fefiiMrw . . .  ■  ,  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — 

ALSO,  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  —  DRY  LIME  SULPHUR  —  OIL  EMULSION  "B3"— STANDARD  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  —  CALCIUM  ARSENATE  —  ARSENtTE  OF  ZINC  —  BASIC  ZINC 
ARSENATE  —  PARIS  GREEN  —  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  —  DRITOMIC  SULPHUR  —  APPLE  DRITOMIC  SULPHUR  —  PARADICHLOROBENZENE  —  NICOTINE  SULPHATE  4G%  — 
X-13  (PYRETHRUM  EXTRACT)  —  FUNGI  (SULPHUR)  DUST  —  SULPHUR-ARSENICAL  DUSTS  —  BORDEAUX-ARSENICAL  DUST  —  COPPER  LIME  DUSTS  —  ROTENONE  DUST 


Grow  BETTER  Fruit 

THIS  Year ...  0  . 

l^rchards  require  pro¬ 
per  plant  foods  for  quality  fruit  with  best  color  and  flavor. 


Armour’s  Big  Crop  Orchard  Special  Fertilizer  supplies  more 
than  a  balancetl  ration  of  the  major  plant  foods  —  Nitrogen, 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  derived  from  carefully  selected 
sources.  In  addition,  it  provides  substantial  amounts  of  minor 
and  secondary  plant  foods  without  extra  cost. 


So  when  you  use  Armour’s,  you  give  your  trees  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Active  Plant  Foods  —  the  major  plant  foods  plus  minor 
and  secondary  plant  foods  —  all  combined  to  produce  normal 
tree  growth  and  yield,  resulting  in  fruit  of  fine  color  anti  flavor. 


FERTILIZERS' 

Si 

Make 

* 

LveryAcre 

§ 

Do  Its 

ST 

-  Best 

J 
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Let  Armour’s  Active  Plant  Food*  help 
you  produce  quality  fruit  this  year.  Your  local 
Armour  agent  will  gladly  serve  you. 


Armour  Fertilizer  Works 

120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md..  Presque  Isle,  Me.,  Sandusky,  Ohio 


USE  ARMOURS  ACTIVE  PLANT  FOODS 


LowCos 

with  the 


Lj**>*>^  Latest 
■  features.  Low 
"  price.  Front 
oad  rear  wheels 


MARTIN 

R  IDEAL 


Reverses . .  . . 

Sets  blade! 

any  angle.  //  Farm  „ 

injfs.  On  3  wheels.  Ditcher, Terracer,  Grader  ^  A" 

Stops  sod-washing;  (/‘"Wsteei 
wind-erosion,  fertilizer  loss.  Conserves  rain*  ..Reversible 
water  againstdrouth.Doublesgrazing.  Cuts  Adjustable 
ditches,  drainage,  irrigation,  builds  rice  “ 
levees,  gradesroads.  At  hand  for  work  spare 
time,  horses  or  tractor.  10  DAYS  TRIAL. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  34  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Send  far  free  illustrated 
'<ith  i  .  literature 

~  ‘■SS'toM.a,. 


“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED,f 


Be  ready  for  spring 
planting  with  this  mod¬ 
ern,  accurate  Hudson 
Seeder.  It  opens  fur¬ 
row,  drops  seed,  closes 
furrow,  packs  earth  and 
marks  next  row — in  one 
operation.  Easy  to  use ; 
built  tolast ;  priced  low. 

The  complete  Hudson  Line  includes  sprayers,  barn 
equipment,  poultry  equipment,  garden  tools,  pumps, 
tanks,  etc.  Known  everywhere — used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  lor  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  Cd. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  STREET.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Advice  on  Pear  Pruning 

We  live  and  learn.  Here  I  thought  I 
knew  considerable  about  pear  tree  prun¬ 
ing  but  must  revise  my  methods  in  the 
light  of  more  experience.  We  pruned  the 
Duchess  trees  with  grub  hoe  and  ax  with 
a  never-again  vow.  Duchess  pears  are  of 
excellent  quality  but  the  pears  have  a 
poor  appearance  and  consumers  buy  by 
looks,  hence  the  pears  sell  for  little.  These 
trees  of  mine  were  17  years  old  and  had 
never  repaid  their  first  cost  so  out  they 
came.  They  were  shy  bearers,  too.  I 
shall  replace  them  with  German  plums, 
with  a  few  Damsons  thrown  in.  I  al¬ 
ways  wanted  some  Damson  plum  trees 
and  they  also  will  aid  in  cross-pollination 
which  is  a  great  factor  in  plum  orchards. 
Then  I  shall  have  Burbank,  Italian 
Prune,  German  Prune,  Dunkleberg  and 
Damsons  growing  in  the  same  orchard. 

My  Bartlett  trees  evidently  do  not  need 
much  pruning  as  they  grow  older.  They 
bear  well  and  grow  large  pears  even  when 
not  pruned  at  all  and  they  do  not  grow 
brushy  like  others.  I  shall  prune  them 
lightly  from  now  on  but  head  back  a 
couple  which  have  grown  too  tall.  But 
the  Ivieffers  are  the  ones  which  upset  my 
pruning  notions.  I  thought  to  stop  head¬ 
ing  back  and  allow  free  growth  upward 
confining  pruning  to  cutting  out  water 
sprouts.  That  practice  resulted  in  an 
abundant  crop  last  year  but  the  pears 
ran  small  and  consumers  demand  large 
Kieffers.  For  some  unknown  reason  they 
were  rusty,  too,  and  that  again  hurt  the 
sale,  so  my  profits  vanished  even  with  an 
unusually  big  crop.  I  shall  head  them 
back  again,  sacrificing  all  that  nice,  high 
top  wood  I  grew  with  such  great  expec¬ 
tations.  Thus  we  live  and  learn,  but  this 
year  I  shall  feed  more  and  cultivate  less, 
especially  among  the  pear  and  apple  trees. 
Evidently  pear  varieties  differ  in  their 
pruning  requirements  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  handle  all  varieties  alike.  Until  I  knew 
better,  all  apple  trees  looked  alike  to  me, 
but  I  know  now  that  varieties  differ  in 
their  growth  and  development,  and  re¬ 
quire  different  handling,  too.  Here  again 
I  shall  feed  more  and  cultivate  less,  with 
at  least  one  small  orchard  seeded  down. 
Apples  have  become  progressively  less 
profitable  with  little  prospects  for  a  come 
back.  I  see  Iowa  has  developed  a  freeze- 
proof  peach  and  it  sure  was  needed  as 
present  varieties  are  not  hardy  to  present 
temperatures. 

We  are  having  an  “old-fashioned”  Win¬ 
ter,  the  kind  our  grandsires  love  to  tell 
about,  with  deep  snow  and  down-dropping 
temperatures  until  each  night  brings  an¬ 
other  shiver.  I  have  seen  more  teams 
and  bob  sleighs  this  Winter  than  for 
many  years,  with  many  rural  mail  car¬ 
riers  going  back  to  old  dobbin  and  cutters. 
I  have  also  seen  mighty  trucks  slipping 
and  grinding  in  a  futile  effort  to  pull  out 
of  slipper  snow  while  a  team  and  sleigh 
went  disdainfully  along  as  easy  as  pie.  I 
must  concede  though  that  truck  transpor¬ 
tation  has  revolutionized  farm  crops,  es¬ 
pecially  the  marketing  end.  Regions 
which  were  remote,  with  railroad  freight 
rates  prohibitive  of  competition,  are  now 
within  trucking  distance  of  each  other 
and  farm  crops  must  take  notice.  As  an 
illustration,  northern-grown  potatoes  are 
hardly  on  the  Winter  markets  before 
southern-grown  new  potatoes  compete  for 
consumers.  Oranges  and  grapefruit,  let¬ 


tuce  and  tomatoes,  spinach,  green  beans, 
pod  peas,  new  cabbage,  even  truck  crops 
like  radishes  and  beets,  are  regular  Win¬ 
ter  articles  of  diet  at  an  amazingly  low 
price  so  that  we  northern  farmers  must 
adjust  our  farm  crop  programs  to  meet 
this  new  competition.  Perhaps  con¬ 
sumers  need  to  be  educated  to  the  value 
of  fresh  vegetables.  We  know  now  that 
vegetables  begin  to  deteriorate  as  soon  as 
gathered  and  grow  progressively  less 
tasty  as  they  grow  older.  Sweet  corn  for 
instance  is  never  so  good  as  when  fresh 
picked  right  from  the  garden,  but  grows 
stale  and  tough  in  time,  while  the  same  is 
true  of  other  vegetables.  I  note,  too,  that 
soil  has  a  great  influence  upon  quality. 

Sand  grown  vegetables  are  invariably 
cleaner,  brighter  and  more  attractive  than 
muck  grown  vegetables.  Perhaps  we  are 
inclined  to  take  facts  for  granted  without 
studying  reasons  for  those  facts.  Why 
are  apples  red?  What  soil  condition  fav¬ 
ors  production  of  bright  red  apples? 
What  is  lacking  when  apples  fail  to  color 


well?  What,  if  anything,  can  we  do 
about  it?  We  know  that  plenty  of  nitro¬ 
gen  makes  green  coloring  matter,  while 
poor  drainage  brings  a  sickly  yellow,  and 
we  know  what  to  do  about  such  things, 
but  why  confine  our  knowledge  to  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash  and  phosphate  when  there  are 
so  many  other  chemicals  present  and 
evidently  needed  by  growing  crops?  Ex¬ 
periments  with  sulphur  are  by  no  means 
conclusive  nor  satisfactory  nor  do  we 
know  it  all  concerning  lime.  Which 
makes  farming  all  the  more  interesting  if 
we  farm  with  our  eyes  and  minds  as  well 
as  with  hands.  My  pear  trees  for  in¬ 
stance  have  told  me  emphatically  that  one 
system  of  pruning  will  not  do  for  all  va¬ 
rieties  and  I  suspect  that  the  apple  trees 
are  trying  to  tell  me  things  which  I  need 
to  know. 

In  my  travels  I  have  seen  many  places 
which  made  me  wonder  why  folks  were 
content  to  live  in  such  desolate  regions, 
but  probably  folks  from  there  would  look 
upon  my  own  community  as  a  most  un¬ 
desirable  place  in  which  to  live.  I  learn 
anew  that  life  for  most  of  us  is  carried 
on  in  an  exceedingly  circumscribed  circle 
whose  boundary  line  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  home.  But  I  learn,  too,  that  the 
same  small  circle  is  chock  full  of  inter¬ 
esting  people  and  things.  The  great 
world  comes  to  my  home  in  newspaper, 
magazine  and  radio ;  the  President’s  voice 


is  heard  in  my  humble  home ;  great  sing¬ 
ers  sing  for  us  while  we  sit  in  comfort  in 
favorite  chairs.  Great  scientists  come  to 
us  to  tell  about  their  discoveries,  but 
when  it  is  all  over  the  little  farm,  the 
Missus  with  her  mending,  little  daughter 
sleeping  so  peacefully  on  the  old  daven¬ 
port  waiting  for  bed  time  for  grownups — 
these  are  the  real  values  which  make  life 
infinitely  worth  living. 

On  one  of  my  trips  at  a  little  village  I 
met  a  railroad  station  agent  and  pursued 
my  usual  way  of  finding  a  new  friend.  A 
chat  revealed  that  he  was  from  Cattarau¬ 
gus  County,  N.  Y.  His  name  is  Tucker, 
and  he  remebered  old  friends  in  Collins 
Center,  the  village  where  my  preacher 
brother  was  stationed  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  I  have  some  R.  N.-Y.  friends  there, 
too,  so  hello  folks,  do  you  remember  the 
Tucker  family?  That  was  the  open  se¬ 
same  for  a  fine  chat  and  he  showed  me 
snapshot  pictures  of  things  as  they  are 
or  were  at  and  near  Collins  Center.  I 
was  never  there  but  I  remember  other 


New  York  villages  where  mighty  fine  peo¬ 
ple  dwell.  It  all  simmers  down  to  my  old 
belief  that  the  great  world  after  all  is 
just  home  and  our  own  community  with 
our  own  folks. 

The  radio  pi'edictors  talk  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  war ;  they  speak  confidently  of 
world-wide  events  to  come.  I  look  out 
of  the  window  to  a  snow-covered  land 
dotted  with  orchards,  homesteads  in  view, 
smoke  curling  from  chimneys,  barns  and 
sheds,  the  big  white  rooster  wonders 
whether  he  should  again  give  way  to  tiny 
bantam  who  struts  so  high  with  his  short 
legs  covered  with  feathers.  Jack,  the  mis¬ 
named  duck,  waddles  along  in  snow ;  she 
is  getting  old  and  snow  is  hard  on  her 
but  she  is  a  member  of  the  family  and 
has  been  so  long  that  no  baking  pan  will 
ever  menace  her.  Little  things  these  but, 
oh,  so  much  more  important  than  world 
events,  for  they  touch  our  real  lives.  The 
Missus  says  she  must  have  another  per¬ 
manent,  a  permanent  you  know  is  some¬ 
thing  which  looks  like  heck  and  lasts  only 
a  short  time,  but  how  the  women  do  go 
in  for  them.  No  doubt  we  men  are  just 
as  foolish  over  little  things  like  corncob 
pipes  for  instance.  It  almost  seems  like 
Thanksgiving  I  have  so  much  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  and.  the  world,  my  little  world,  is 
so  enchantingly  lovely.  Can  you  see  your 
world  in  that  light,  here’s  hoping ! 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  reber. 
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Let’s  Grow  Bittersweet 

Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to 
scout  around  for  those  lovely  bittersweet 
vines  that  you  might  have  bright  bouquets 
in  the  house  for  the  Winter  months?  How 
jealously  you  watched  some  vine  and 
after  the  first  frost  you  journeyed  to  cut 
it  only  to  find  someone  else  had  been 
there  first? 

Most  folks  think  of  this  vine  as  a  wild 
thing  growing  only  in  out  of  the  way 
places.  Perhaps  you  will  be  as  surprised 
as  I  was  to  find  bittersweet  (Celastrus) 
may  be  grown  in  one’s  own  garden.  Seed 
catalogs  list  these  vines.  They  are  hardy 
climbers  and  easy  to  grow  from  seedlings. 
They  thrive  on  all  types  of  soil  except 
muck  and  are  unexcelled  for  hiding  un¬ 
sightly  places  and  withstand  the  driest 
seasons — a  splendid  recommendation.  The 
American  variety  seems  superior  to  the 
Japanese. 

The  bloom  is  self-sterile  and  unless  the 
blossoms  are  fertilized  they  will  not  set 
fruit.  One  staminate  plant  to  five  or 
ten  pistillate  plants  insures  proper  cross 
pollination. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  locate 
any  roots  you  may  dig  them  up  and  trans¬ 
plant  them  to  your  garden  without  fuss  or 
extra  care  as  they  are  very  hardy.  Nor 
can  you  mistake  the  roots  for  they  are  as 
orange  red  as  the  berries.  Though  I  have 
known  the  vines  to  grow  on  rocky,  burned 
over  ground  they  respond  much  better  to 
good  conditions. 

loo  often  climbers  arc  planted  by  a 
porch,  trellis  or  close  to  a  foundation  wall 
where  the  soil  is  clay  or  sand,  perhaps 
with  a  mixture  of  building  material.  If 
this  location  seems  the  most  suitable,  then 
dig  a  big  hole  and  throw  away  this  poor 
soil.  Replace  it  with  a  good  loam  and  a 
little  rotted  cow  manure.  You  will  be 
well  repaid. 

M  ith  an  assured  supply  of  your  own 
at  hand  you  need  not  wait  until  frost  to 
enjoy  a  bouquet.  Pick  some,  strip  off  the 
leaves,  place  them  in  a  vase  or  wall- 
pocket — without  water  of  course — and 
within  two  or  three  days  the  berries  will 
burst  their  bright  chcei’y  pockets.  These 
would  become  too  dusty  and  dry  if  kept 
the  entire  Winter  but  are  so  decorative 
before  frost  which  enables  one  to  make 
the  big  harvest.  Mrs.  b.  n. 


The  Farm  Vegetable  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  227) 

aei-e  garden  and  who  wants  to  sell  what 
surplus  can  be  produced  over  what  the 
family  can  xise  should  realize  that  he  has 
what  might  be  called  a  dual  garden,  a 
combination  garden  planned  to  serve  two 
masters.  Such  a  gardener  must  first 
choose  the  list  of  crops  to  be  grown.  A 
list  of  the  vegetables  which  are  most  com¬ 
monly  used  on  the  table  and  which  are 
the  easiest  to  grow  follows :  Perennials : 
rhubarb,  asparagus,  green  bunching 
onions.  Salads  or  greens :  head  lettuce, 
leaf  lettuce,  radish,  Swiss  chard,  cabbage. 
Cooked  greens :  spinach,  cabbage.  Root 
crops :  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips, 
onions,  rutabagas.  Pod  crops  :  peas,  snap 
beans,  shell  beans,  Lima  beans.  Vine 
crops:  Summer  squash,  Winter  squash, 
cucumbers,  muskmelons,  pumpkin.  Fruit 
crops :  tomatoes,  eggplant,  peppers.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  :  sweet  corn,  celery. 

W.  T.  TAP  LEV. 


Birds  eye  view  of  a  section  of  the  Farmers’  Market  in  operation  at  Menands,  New  York.  The  location  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  north 
of  the  city  of  Albany.  It  is  supplied  and  operated  by  farmers  themselves.  A  law  to  build  an  opposition  market  on  the  south  side  of  Albany  teas  passed 
last  year  under  the  influence  of  local  politicians.  This  would  be  a  useless  expense  and  further  increase  cost  of  production.  It  is  hoped  that  the  State  will 

repeal  this  law  and  avoid  hardship  to  this  worthy  farm,  enterprise. 
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Beetles  in  the  Timbers 


There  are  two  beams  under  my  attic 
roof,  about  30  years  old  or  more,  that  I 
have  noticed  during  the  past  year  to  be 
slowly  disintegrating,  noticed  by  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  enclosed  dust  on  the  floor.  I 
consulted  a  carpenter  and  he  thinks  its  a 
sort  of  dry  rot  but  advised  me  to  consult 
vou.  What  is  the  cause  or  can  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  remedy.  mbs.  p.  h.  b. 

There  is  a  group  of  small  dark  beetles 
which  spend  their  lives  within  the  old 
dry  timbers ;  flooring,  wainscotting,  win¬ 
dow  sills,  old  furniture,  and  in  similar 
woods  in  dwellings,  barns,  storehouses, 
bridges  and  even  railroad  cars,  the  mov¬ 
ing  and  jarring  of  which  do  not  seem  to 
disturb  them.  Moreover,  ax,  hoe.  shovel 
and  hammer  handles,  spokes,  felloes  and 
hubs  of  wheels  when  piled  away  in  store 
houses  furnish  homes  and  food  for  the 
grubs  of  these  beetles.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  fond  of  the  sapwood  of  dry  oak, 
hickory  and  ash,  woods  which  demand 
good,  sharp,  strong  jaws  for  munching. 
We  should  hardly  choose  a  piece  of  oak  or 
hickory  for  an  all-day  sucker  but  these 
creatures  appear  to  be  happiest  in  the 
oldest,  driest  wood. 

The  small,  white  grubs  of  the  beetles 
live  within  the  wood  chewing  it  until  the 
whole  interior  becomes  reduced  to  a 
powder  like  very  fine  sawdust.  When  the 
grubs  become  grown  they  develop,  of 
course,  into  the  tiny  beetles  which  emerge 
from  the  wood  through  small  circular 
holes.  These  shot-like  holes,  usually  pres¬ 
ent  in  large  numbers  over  the  surfaces  of 
the  infested  timbers,  together  -with  the 
fine  flour-like  dust  falling  from  the  wood, 
are  sure  indications  of  the  presence  and 
work  of  the  powder-post  beetles  for  “By 
their  fruits  [works]  ye  shall  know 
them.”  Termites  are  more  secretive  in 
their  habits  for  the  workers  are  blind  and 
do  not  come  into  the  light.  When  ter¬ 
mites  are  living  in  a  beam  there  is  no  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  their  presence  and  one 
is  usually  totally  unaware  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  until  the  timber  suddenly  gives  way 
or  by  chance  one  finds  nothing  but  a  thin 
paper-like  shell  on  the  outside  of  the  hol¬ 
low  joist  or  sill. 

One  wonders  how  an  active  animal 
lives  within  dry  wood  where  no  visible 
water  is  present  because  all  living  ani¬ 
mals  must  have  water  from  some  source 
for  without  it,  they  surely  die.  Some 
years  ago  the  man  whom  we  now  honor  so 
highly  because  of  the  great  work  he  did 


for  the  dairy  interests  of  this  country, 
Prof.  Stephen  A.  Babcock  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  inventor  of  the  Bab¬ 
cock  milk  test,  wrote  an  epoch-making 
paper  on  what  is  known  as  “Metabolic 
Water.”  Prof.  Babcock  showed  how  an 
animal  living  in  dry  wood,  for  example, 
where  there  was  an  insufficient  supply  of 
free  water  had  the  remarkable  power  of 
manufacturing,  as  it  were,  its  own  water. 
This  paper  by  Prof.  Babcock  explains, 
we  believe,  how  these  powder-post  beetles 
are  able  to  live  and  grow  to  maturity  in 
dry  oak  or  hickory  wood  in  which  there 
is  certainly  a  dearth  of  ordinary  free  wa¬ 
ter.  During  the  process  of  breathing 
(respiration)  each  tiny,  white,  powder- 
post  grub  in  the  dry  beam  is  capable,  un¬ 
consciously  of  course,  of  combining  the 
oxygen  which  is  present  everywhere,  with 
the  hydrogen  of  its  food  in  the  proper 
proportions  to  make  water  (IPO),  such 
water  being  known  as  “metabolic  water.” 

The  water,  be  it  understood,  is  the  same 
as  any  other  water,  the  term  metabolic 
referring  to  the  method  by  which  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  made,  not  to  its  quality.  Thus 
these  tiny  insects  are  furnished  by  nature 
with  a  remarkable  provision  for  living  in 
situations  where  there  is  little  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  forms  of  life.  I  must, 
confess,  however,  that  these  interesting 
facts  do  not  help  much  in  solving  the 
problem  of  preventing  the  beetles  from 
eating  up  our  houses. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  important  to 
know  that  these  beetles  do  not  attack 
heartwood.  Therefore,  if  the  sapwood  is 
first  removed  from  a  log  and  only  the 
heartwood  is  utilized  for  the  timbers, 
trouble  from  powder-post  beetles  will  be 
eliminated.  Thus,  when  a  rafter,  joist,  or 
sill  becomes  so  badly  eaten  that  it  has  to 
be  removed,  it  should  be  replaced  by  one 
sawn  from  heartwood.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble  that  the  beam  in  the  house  of  P.  II.  B. 
is  so  thoroughly  infested  with  the  beetles 
and  so  nearly  eaten  up  that  it  will  have 
to  be  replaced  by  a  new  heartwood  tim¬ 
ber.  If  the  beam  is  not  too  badly  eaten 
the  work  of  the  insects  may  be  checked 
by  spraying  the  timber  with  ordinary 
kerosene  oil.  Great  thoroughness  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  soak  the  beam  with 
kerosene  because  the  oil  must  penetrate 
the  wood  and  sawdust  in  order  to  reach 
the  grubs  and  kill  them.  G.  w.  h. 


The  Blueberry  Romance 

It  is  indeed  a  romantic  and  interesting 
tale  that  describes  the  winning  and  im¬ 
proving  of  the  retiring  and  blushing  blue¬ 
berry.  The  story  is  something  like  this. 
The  most  desirable  bushes  of  blueberries 
in  the  matter  of  size,  color  and  flavor, 
were  searched  for  among  thousands  of 
wild  bushes.  These  were  taken  up  care¬ 
fully  and  moved  to  a  location  where  they 
received  cultivation,  pruning  and  feeding. 
The  result  was  the  discovery  that  they 
took  kindly  to  this  care  and  yielded  in 
increased  size  and  quantity  of  berries.  It 
was  decided  from  this  experience  to  try 
crossing  these  among  themselves,  and 
from  these  crosses  many  thousands  of 
resultant  seedlings  have  been  fruited.  The 
U.  S.  Government,  having  done  this,  has 
selected  after  a  rigid  system  of  elimina¬ 
tion  about  eight  or  ten  which  have  been 
named  and  are  now  being  offered  for  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  selection  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  size,  flavor,  color,  yield,  hardi¬ 
ness,  etc. 

The  size  has  been  increased  until  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  have  fruits  in  large 
quantities,  that  will  run  half  inch  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
flavor  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  wild 
fruit,  and  color  is  a  beautiful  blue  with  a 
heavy  bloom  or  blush  that  adds  to  their 
attractiveness.  In  yield,  one  picking  from 
a  single  bush  has  been  five  quarts  and 
there  are  usually  three  or  four  pickings. 
They  will  stand  quite  heavy  frosts  when 
in  bloom,  and  while  dormant  their  hardi¬ 
ness  was  proven  two  years  ago  when 
they  withstood  a  temperature  of  40  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  They  begin  ripening 
early  in  July  and  ripen  until  the  last  of 

August. 

The  one  requirement  to  grow  blueber- 
i'ies  successfully  is  an  acid  or  sour  soil, 
which  is  light  enough  in  texture  to  en¬ 
able  the  roots  to  obtain  air.  They  will 
not  grow  in  tight  clay  soils,  or  where 
there  is  limestone  in  the  soil.  They  will 
also  grow  in  peat  and  sour  muck  soils, 
"he  idea  that  they  will  grow  only  in 
swamps  is  erroneous.  I  am  growing  them 
on  light  sand  where  the  watertable  is  at 
least  15  feet  below  the  surface,  and  they 
grow  and  yield  well.  GEO.  A.  mouse. 


Codling  Moth  in  New  Jersey 

The  codling  moth  in  New  Jersey  dur¬ 
ing  1935  was  a  week  to  10  days  later 
emerging  than  in  the  previous  year.  This 
tended  to  make  its  control  somewhat 
easier  due  to  the  fact  that  more  spraying 
was  done  before  the  larvae  began  hatching 
and  this  resulted  in  better  coverage  of  the 
apples  at  the  time  the  worms  were  seek¬ 
ing  entry.  On  the  other  hand  continued 
warm  weather  in  August  caused  a  more 
than  normal  second  brood  activity  and  in 
those  orchards  where  first  brood  was  not 
properly  controlled,  second  brood  did  con¬ 
siderable  damage. 

During  the  past  three  seasons  more 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  controlling 
the  codling  moth  during  first  brood. 
Spraying  the  tops  of  the  trees  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  proper  timing,  the  use  of  Summer 
oil  to  give  a  supplemental  egg  kill  and  to 
stick  the  lead  arsenate  better,  and  the 
use  of  bands  to  capture  larvae,  are  some 
of  the  factors  which  have  operated  to  re¬ 
duce  population  and  improve  moth  con¬ 
trol.  Those  orchards  where  one  or  more 
of  the  foregoing  practices  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  conscientiously  showed  the  results 
at  the  end  of  the  1935  season. 

The  fixed  nicotine  schedule,  developed 
for  codling  moth  control  to  avoid  poison¬ 
ous  residues  at  harvest  and  to  lessen 
foliage  injury,  compared  favorably  to  the 
standard  lead  arsenate-lime-milli  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  1935  tests  which  were  carried 
on  in  a  heavily  infested  orchard  in  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  An  improvement  in  the 
nicotine  schedule  was  made  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  dry  skim-milk  could  be  used 
as  a  spreader.  It  was  further  found  that 
nicotine-oil  was  superior  to  nicotine  tan- 
nate  as  a  spray  to  follow  nicotine  bento¬ 
nite.  Better  moth  control  was  obtained 
with  the  nicotine-oil  and  the  bentonite 
residue  disappeared  more  readily  from  the 
fruit.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  use  of 
the  solid  nicotine  schedule  for  codling 
moth  control  in  New  Jersey  is  the  cost 
per  spray  gallon.  This  increased  cost 
over  the  lead  arsenate  treatment  is  partly 
offset  by  the  freedom  from  foliage  injury 
and  the  ability  to  market  apples  without 
washing  when  the  nicotine  schedule  is 
used.  STREET  F.  DRIGGERS. 


YOU  RE  SURE  OF 

EXTRA' 


(S-I5) 


CATALOG  FREE 
Mail  coupon  today 


SPRAY  PUMPS 


IT  is  no  accident  that  MYERS 
Spray  Outfits  have  an  outstand¬ 
ing  reputation  for  quality.  The 
heart  of  every  spray  outfit,  large  or 
small,  is  the  pump  which  supplies 
the  pressure,  and  pumps  are  the  one 
big  MYERS  specialty.  The  great 
MYERS  factory  builds  the  largest 
and  most  complete  line  of  high 
quality  pumps  in  the  world. 

Whatever  your  spray  require¬ 
ments  may  be,  you  will  find 
described  in  the  MYERS  cat¬ 
alog  an  outfit  that  will  do 
the  work  quickly,  effectively, 
and  with  greatest  economy. 

The  needs  of  those  who  culti¬ 
vate  the  smallest  home  gar¬ 
dens  are  just  as  carefully  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  MYERS  line 
of  spray  equipment,  as  are  the 
needs  of  farmers,  orchardists,  market 
gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen  and  other 
professional  users. 

The  MYERS  line  of  hand  operated  spray¬ 
ers  runs  from  the  smallest  sizes  of  com¬ 
pressed-air  and  bucket  type  sprayers  up  to 
the  largest  practical  barrel  and  cart  types. 
The  MYERS  line  of  power  operated  spray¬ 
ers  includes  traction  driven,  tractor  driven 
and  engine  driven  types  in  all  the  wanted 
sizes  and  combinations,  for  work  in  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards,  row  crops,  fields,  green¬ 
houses  and  gardens.  A  complete  line  of 
spray  rig  accessories,  such  as  nozzles,  booms, 
valves,  fittings,  hose,  engines  and  pumps 
is  also  listed  separately  [in  the  illustrated 
MYERS  Spray  Catalog. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  this  great  book 
today.  It  contains  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  when  and  how  to  spray 
for  the  various  pests  that  ruin  trees, 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers. 


«  THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

isV'. 

.-■‘-•  •viJ  Q50  Fourth  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

“Pump  Builders  Since  1870“ 

Hand  Pumps . □  Send  free  Spray  Catalog  and  Spray  Guide.  I  am  interested 

Water  Systems . □  jn  Power  Sprayers  □  Hand  Sprayers  □.  You  may  also 

Power  Pumps . □  send  books  on  other  items  checked. 

Pump  Jacks . □ 

Sump  Pumps . □  Name _ 

Centrifugal  Pumps  ...... 

Hay  Tools . □  ... 

Address. _ 

Door  Hangers . □ 


Take  OfLYour  Hat 
To  The 

-  WCTCW  SYSTEM,  ~  HAY  TOOCS  -  OOP.  HANG, 


1HE  T1\ /ID  CHIMNEY 
FAMOUS  liVlA  CLEANER 


Prevents  and  puts  out  chimney  fires  quick.  Imp  has 
saved  untold  property  damage  from  chimney  fires.  Safe¬ 
guard  your  home,  keep  Imp  on  hand  ALWAYS.  Saves 
fuel,  gives  a  comfortable,  warm  home,  aids  cooking. 
Makes  no  smell,  mess  or  dirt.  No  dangerous  flame  or 
explosion.  No  work.  Just  throw  package  on  HOT  fire 
in  furnace,  stove,  or  fireplace.  Imp  cleans  chimneys  and 
flues  thoroughly.  Indorsed  and  recommended  by  fire 
companies  everywhere.  Guaranteed  safe — sanitary — sure. 
Start  the  fall  and  winter  right  by  getting  jour  stove 
and  furnace  ready  to  give  real  safe  service  with  Imp. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you.  give  us  his  name  and 
address,  and  send  $1.00  for  two  50c  packages.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  Salesmen  and  dealer  inquiries 
invited.  Avoid  dangerous  and  useless  imitations,  often 
made  of  Gunpowder. 

F.  C.  FOARD  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN.  Box  481,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


FILL  CASE  SILOS 

in  .Tune  with  Oats  and  Peas,  feed  in  July- August. 
Corn  can  be  cut.  on  top  without  loss.  Silage  pays 
Winter  and  Summer.  March  mail  order  prices  are 
low.  Can  deliver  to  farm  via  truck. 

Silo  information  free,  write  me. 

JAMES  S.  CASE.  Box  72,  Colchester,  Conn. 

BEST  Wisconsin  noxious  free  Clover  $12,95  bu.  delivered. 
Agents  wanted,  Lloyd  Schuld,  dealer,  Jefferson,  Wis. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pullin*?  stumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 

_  Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 

land. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO., 
29th  Street.  Centerville.  Iowa, 


FORDSON 


Several  thoroughly  rebuilt  ma¬ 
chines— at  attractive  prices. 

_ _  —  — .  SHERMAN  *  SHEPPARD, 

TRAlTllR^  Inc..  34th  St.  and  2nd  Avo., 
*  Brooklyn,  Now  York. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  SPRAYER 


you  are  entitled  to  your  money’s  worth. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  get  everything 
needed  in  a  sprayer  to  do  your  spraying  job  quickly, 
correctly  and  without  costly  “time  out.” 

YOU  GET  THESE  NEEDED  FEATURES  IN 


BEAN  ROYAL  ARMORED  SPRAYERS 


1  THE  ORIGINAL  STREAMLINED 
ARMORED  SPRAYER. 

2.  PUMPS  DESIGNED  FOR  HIGHER 
PRESSURES. 

3.  PUMPS  BUILT  FOR  GREATER 
CAPACITIES. 

4  STEEL  TANK  AND  FRAME— ONE 
UNIT. 

5.  ALL  ENCLOSED  ROYAL  PUMP- 
DIRT  PROOF 

6.  ONE  PLACE  TO  OIL  ON  PUMP— 
NOT  A  DOZEN. 

13.  RADIATOR  COOLED  IS  BEST 

14.  ROLLER  BEARING  WHEELS— DUST 
PROOF. 

15.  HERCULES  ENGINE. 

16  ROLLER  CHAIN  DRIVE. 

17  SHORT  WHEELBASE. 

18.  SAW  TOOTH  STRAINER. 

19.  ADJUSTABLE  AGITATOR. 

20  FILTERED  SPRAYING. 

21  SUPERIOR  GUN  EQUIPMENT 


AND  YOU  GET  REAL  SERVICE 

JOHN 

1 

BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

.ANSING,  MICHIGAN 

7.  ECCENTRIC  DRIVE  FOR  HEAVY 
DUTY. 

8.  GENUINE  ROLLER  AND  BALL 
BEARINGS. 

9  A  "NO  GASKET"  VALVE  SEAT- 
NO  THREADS. 

10.  BEAN  FAMOUS  PORCELAIN  CYL¬ 
INDERS. 

11.  SPECIAL  PACKING  FOR  PLUNGERS. 
12  PRESSURE  REGULATOR  (PLUNGER 

TYPE! 


Always  uniform — 99%  pure! 


Write  for  new  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


A  Combination  Single  Gun  and  3  Nozzle  Spray  Rod  $ 

with  50  feet  of  i/6  inch  High  Pressure  Hose  for  ... 


WRITE  for 
CA  TALOG! 


Double  Guns  •  Rods  •  Valves 
SPRAYER  SUPPLY  MFG.  CO. 


ICHIGAN  -~SP RAY~GUN 


Nozzles  •  Couplings  •  Etc. 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ALWAYS  HANDY  ON  THE  FARM 


Fronts  of  Steel 

Buy  the  Head  and  Bolts  and  make  theDrag  yourself,  Wrile 

for  full  information.  We  deliver  anywhere  in  the  IJ.S7L 

HUSSEY  PLOW  CO.,  Box  R  North  Berwick,  Maine. 


The  SHOW  EVERYONE  WANTS  to  SEE 
23rd  International 

FLOWER  SHOW 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE 

New  York  City 

MARCH  16th  to  21st  Inclusive 

HERE  will  be  competitions  of  the  world’s  foremost  profes¬ 
sional  gardeners  and  amateur  enthusiasts.  Club  displays 
of  exquisite  charm  embracing  many  new  ideas — rock  gardens, 
formal  gardens,  lily  pools,  sculpture,  table  decorations,  floral 
arrangements,  soil  preparation,  gardening  tools,  equipment  and 
furniture.  Marvelous  displays  of  roses,  orchids,  tulips,  daffodils, 
lilies,  delphiniums — all  of  the  dear  old  favorites  and  many  rare 
exotics.  New  discoveries  and  varieties,  modern  landscaping, 
tree  and  shrub  adaptations — four  acres  of  fragrance  and  color 
in  this  wonderland  of  a  million  blooms.  There  will  be  many  pleas¬ 
ant  memories.  Expert  advice  on  your  horticultural  problems. 


Looking  Ahead  with  Eastern 
Fruit  Growers 

(Continued  from  Page  219) 
have  shown  severe  drop  on  heavily  ma¬ 
nured  plots  one  season  and  just  the  op¬ 
posite  the  next.  In  a  dry  season  ma¬ 
nure  might  help  to  prevent  dropping  by 
conserving  moisture,  yet  in  a  wet,  year 
the  nitrogen  added  in  the  manure  might 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  drop. 
One  grower  quietly  took  the  writer  aside 
and  told  how  to  control  the  drop ;  yes, 
he  even  explained  the  technique.  It 
sounds  a  little  foolish  and  will  not  be 
repeated  here,  but  if  it  works — as  many 
much  more  foolish  sounding  ideas  have 


worked  in  the  past — there  will  be  plenty 
of  people  hearing  about  it,  never  fear.  At 
present  the  only  comfort  seems  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  everyone  is  in  the  same 
boat  as  regards  the  dropping  of  McIntosh. 

Varieties  claimed  attention,  too,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  a  late  Winter  ap¬ 
ple.  Cortland  has  settled  down  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  variety  in  some  sections,  picked 


promptly  after  McIntosh.  Baldwin  is 
losing  popularity  in  spite  of  many  strong 
supporters.  McIntosh  and  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ing  continue  to  be  favorites,  with  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious  and 
Rome  Beauty  gaining  in  general  approval. 
One  grower  even  ventured  that  R.  1. 
Greening  would  be  replaced  by  Cortland 
as  the  latter's  fine  cooking  qualities  are 
better  understood.  Macoun,  to  follow 
Cortland  as  a  late  Winter  McIntosh,  is 
still  on  trial  awaiting  further  reports  as 


trees  come  into  bearing,  and  Kendall,  the 
new  highly  colored  McIntosh-like  variety 
is  still  in  its  infancy  and  a  relatively  un¬ 
known  quantity. 

Rootstocks  for  fruit  trees  attracted  un¬ 
usual  attention,  not  only  from  the  home 
gardener  who  wants  a  very  dwarf  tree, 
but  also  from  the  commercial  grower, 
who  is  interested  in  the  new  types  of 
semi-dwarfing  stocks  which  aim  to  keep  a 
tree  low  enough  to  handle,  yet  large 
enough  to  be  a  commercial  feature.  After 
all,  those  very  tall,  very  old  trees  in 
Western  New  York  become  more  of  a  lia¬ 
bility  than  an  asset  towards  the  ends  of 
their  careers. 


Cherry-growers  were  told  that  produc¬ 
tion  is  likely  to  increase,  but  that  prices 
are  not  likely  to  rise  above  two  to  two 
and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  A  man  cannot 
make  money  at  these  prices  unless  he 
has  high  production.  Soil,  location  and 
management  must  be  right.  Peak  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  tree  is  at  17  to  21  years  of 
age,  with  55  pounds  per  tree  as  a  good 
average.  It  costs  $50  an  acre  to  pro¬ 
duce  cherries,  and  about  one  cent  a 
pound  to  deliver  to  the  canner.  If  the 
price  is  two  cents  a  pound,  a  yield  of 
5,000  pounds  means  no  profit  and  no  loss. 
Exceptionally  good  orchards  will  produce 
100  pounds  per  tree,  and  may  then  yield 
12  per  cent  on  the  investment.  Some 
growers  secure  only  six  pounds  a  tree 
and  are  going  rapidly  into  insolvency. 

As  for  a  few  rapid  fire  questions  that 
came  from  the  floor  and  indicate  some¬ 
thing  of  the  problmes  on  growers’  minds : 

Q. — What  does  it  cost  to  bring  a  young 
orchard  into  bearing?  A. — Plenty!  $225 
an  acre  to  bring  an  eight-year-old  Bald¬ 
win  orchard  to  that  age. 

Q. — What  will  a  two  or  three-year-old 
Columbian  raspberry  plantation  yield?  A. 
— In  1934  one  patch  set  in  1932,  set  six 
feet  by  two  and  a  half  feet,  yielded  3,460 
quarts  in  13  pickings  from  July  13  to 
August  8.  In  1935  it  yielded  4,12S 
quarts  from  July  19  to  August  8. 

Q — Is  Fall  application  of  fertilizer  rec¬ 
ommended  for  fruit  trees?  A. — Yes.  The 
main  idea  is  to  get  it  on  before  growth 
stai’ts  in  early  Spring,  and  Fall  will  do 
quite  well. 

Q. — Why  is  nitrogen  recommended 
now,  when  it  was  not  a  few  years  ago? 
A. — Nitrogen  costs  less  than  it  did,  more 
orchards  are  in  sod  than  used  to  be,  and 
soils  are  being  depleted  of  original  fer¬ 
tility. 

But  it  would  take  a  volume  to  print 
all  the  ideas  and  comments  and  sugges¬ 
tions  and  questions  and  answers  that 
arise  in  any  gathering  of  this  kind  and 
which  last  until  the  wee  small  hours  of 
the  night.  The  business  of  fruit-growing 
is  not  just  a  business,  it  is  a  form  of 
life,  and  the  men  and  women  who  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  it  enjoy  telling  about  it  and 
living  with  it.  Horticulture  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  features  that  this  earth 
offers,  and  fortunate  is  the  man  who  finds 
himself  happy  with  it. 

Officers  of  the  New  York  State  Horti- 
cultux-al  Society  for  the  new  year  are : 
President,  Millard  F.  Hincher,  Morton, 
and  secretary-treasurer,  Roy  P.  McPher¬ 
son,  Leroy,  N.  Y. 


He  makes 
more 'on  his  acreage 


.  .  .  For  He  Gives  More 
Thought  to  Good  Tools 


He  isn’t  tricked  by  "gadgets.”  He  doesn’t 
argue  price.  He  has  three  important  jobs  to 
do — seeding,  cultivating — fertilizing.  The 
tools  that  help  him  do  them  more  quickly, 
accurately  and  economically,  are  the  only 
tools  for  him.  He  saves  time  that  some  men 
lose — effort  that  some  men  waste — money 
that  some  men  let  slip  away !  He  insists  on 
Planet  Jr.  Farm  and  Garden  Tools. 


Plow,  pulverize,  weed  and  hoe  with  this  Planet  Jr. 
No.  17  Single  Wheel  Hoe — while  you  walk  along.! 
light  enough  to  handle  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Sturdy  enough  to  serve  through  many  seasons. 
Equipped  with  pair  of  hoes;  three  cultivator  teeth; 
one  large  garden  plow—  all  hardened  and  tempered. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  it  —  and  write  for  Free 
Planet  Jr.  Catalogue  featuring  a  wide  variety 
of  agricultural  implements  including 
a  garden  plow  for  as  little  as  $1.90. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  & 
COMPANY.Inc. 

3477  N.  Sth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN 
TOOLS 


Standard 
{Garden  Tractor  si 

Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
MowHai) 
and  Lawns 


M  Pov 
m  for 

V 

ite\  \ 
iwnsV 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms. Gardeners. Florists, 
urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 
Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools. 

Also  Run  Belt  i 


Machines.  Pumps.  Saws. etc. 

H  igh  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears  j 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 


STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

146  Cedar  St. 


Potato 

Planter 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Paya  tor  Itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  ( if  desired ) , covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.-  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  In  stock  near  you.  Inves¬ 
tigate  Now. 

Write 
for 

Catalog 

Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box  MO 
Utica,  N.Y. 


Sa\/o  Money  On 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts.  Brand 
new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  32  page  free  catalog. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galesburg.  Illinol*. 


Grangers  Lime 

-  AGENTS  WANTED  - 

New  low  freight  rates  all  over  East. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.'Successors  to 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Box  1002  Hartford,  Conn. 

Works — West  Stockbridge,  Mass . 


USE  THIS 

seeding,  cultivating,  spraying,  field  mowing, 
etc,  with  the  All-Purpose 

BOLENS  Tractors 

Eight  powerlul  model® — 22  attachment®  all  inter¬ 
changeable-simple  tool  control,  power  turn,  high 
plant  clearance — boy  or  girl  can  operate— thousands  in  US6.  Write  lot 
on  SON  BOLENS  MFG.  COn  Port  Washington,  Wi*  (1) 

663  Park  St* 

Name  . . . . . . 

Addreee. _ ........................................... ............... 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

I’Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 
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^TRACTORat 
FACTORY  PRICE 


Here’s  untiring 
speed  and  power 

—  that  gets  field  and 
belt  work  done  on 
time!  Smallest  size 
does  work  of  many 
men— saving  wages. 
Larger  sizes  do  work  of  2  horses  or  mules  — 
quicker,  cheaper,  more  efficiently  —  saving 
costly  animal  keep.  Runs  all  day 


s«ysw 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


for  33c. 


Woman  or  10-year- 
old  boy 
can  run  it. 


DOES 
WORK  OF 
MANY 
MEN 


TRACTOR  OF  “100  USES 

Does  all  field,  road,  belt  work. 

Plows,  discs,  harrows,-  furrows,  seeds, 
cultivates,  harvests,  mows,  rakes,  cuts 
tall  weeds,  hauls.  Huns  washing  machines, 
feed  grinders,  corn  shelters,  light  plants, 
saws,  concrete  mixers,  water  pumps, 
lathes,  other  belt  machinery.  Does  deep 
mold-board  plowing,  other  heavy  work. 

Amazing  Money  -  maker  for  farms, 
ranches,  truck  gardens,  nurseries,  or¬ 
chards.  poultry  ranches,  estates,  subur¬ 
ban  homes,  golf  courses,  parks,  etc. 

New  1936  Model  Has  3  Speeds  For¬ 
ward  and  Reverse.  Special  to  Order, 

6  Speeds  Forward— runs  from  H  mile 
to  15  miles  per  hour.  New  Power  Turn 
enables  Shaw  to  turn  in  it3  tracks,  with 
no  lifting  or  pushing.  Reverse  Gear 
makes  it  easy  to  work  among  rocks,  roots, 
inclose  quarters.  Tool  Attachmenta  for 
different  uses.  Convenient  Jiffy  Hitches. 

Patented  tool  control.  Width  adjustable. 

4  Models,  2  to  5  H.  P.,  Walking  and 
Riding  Types. 

Available  With  Air  or  Steel  Tires. 

Air  Tires  save  25%  fuel.  Enables  Shaw 
to  do  more  work  in  a  day. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICE!!  Mail  coupon 
for  details  of  price  and  terms  today  1 

Uae  on  your  own 
work  for  10  daya. 

Know  how  the  Shaw  makes  you  much  more 
money—with  leas  work  and  trouble!  Mail  cou¬ 
pon  for  details  10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  today! 

rorr  D  A  ft  If  y  Explains  everything 
rnaL  DvUn  ■  about  Shaw. Telis  what 
enthusiastic  owners  say.  Shows  photos  of  tractors  in  use. 
Gives  LOW  Factory  Prices  on  4  different  size  models— 
with  different  attachments.  Mait  Coupon  today] 


See  Them 
At  Tha 
International 
Flower  Show 
New  York 
City 

Booth  256 
March  16-21 


10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 


u 


-y— 

b  I 


__ . * 

H'ri'kYll 


S  THE  SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (Address  Nearest  Office)  » 
4703  Front  St.,  Galesburg.  Kans. :  5812-F  Mag-  I 
-  nolla  St.,  Chicago,  III.:  130- F  West  42  St.,  New  ! 
|  York,  N.  Y. ;  668-F  No.  Fourth  St..  Columbus,  Ohio  | 
Send  me  FREE  information  at  once  about  the  Shaw 


I  oena  me  r  ttr.c.  lniormation  at  once  aDout 
“Du-All”  Garden  Tractor,  as  checked  below! 

|  |— J  FREE  Book  and  Low  |—|  10-DAY  TRIAL 


Factory  Prices 


□ 


OFFER 


Name . 


Address- 


Town _ _ _ State. 
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(NCREAS 


100 


THE 

HKD 

3  POWER 

FORESTER 


For  brush  cutting  and  heavy  pruning 
-the  powerful  Porter  Forester  does  the 
work  of  axe  or  saw— and  does  it  easier, 
quicker— closer  and  cleaner.  A  great  time 
and  labor  saver  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
forest.  Equipped  with  the  Porter  slide  shift 
power  slot  as  shown  above.  Gives  50%  to 
100%  increase  in  cutting  power  as  required. 
A  rugged  tool  that  can  stand  the  gaff, 
with  tempered  steel  jaws  that  stay  sharp. 

No.  3  cuts  2"  standing  green  wood .  $7.00 

No.  2  cuts  1  Vi"  standing  green  wood .  6.50 

No.  1  cuts  lVi#"  standing  greenwood .  4.25 

For  light  pruning— Porter  Pointcut  Pruner 
is  recommended. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply,  order  direct  from 
uj,  or  send  for  descriptive  circular  of  Porter 
metal  and  wood  cutting  tools. 

H.  K.  PORTER,  INC.,  EVERETT,  MASS., 
The  Bolt  Clipper  People— Est.  50 


U.S.A. 

years. 


OUTCUTS  Hit  OTHERS 


PRUNER 

Expert  gardeners  everywhere  »y  It  cuH 
easier,  closer,  cleaner.  Rustproof  chrome 
finish;  non-pinching  grips;  new  "one-hand" 
catch.  Two  sixes.  Surprisingly  economical. 
$1.75  (Ladies'  size  $  1 .25)  postpaid. 

SEND  FOR  THIS  10c  DOOK 
"Secrets  of  Success  in  Pruning."  Increase 
bearing  and  beauty  of  shrubs,  trees,  and 
vines.  Free  with  purchase  of  Pruner,  or 
send  10c  to— 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON.  INC. 

63  MAIN  STREET  OAKVILLE,  CONN. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Methods  of  Control  for 
Fruit  Insects 

(Continued  from  Page  220) 

York.  On  the  other  hand  the  apple  mag¬ 
got  or  “railroad  worm”  is  most  import¬ 
ant  in  the  Hudson  and  Champlain  Val¬ 
leys  and  much  less  prevalent  in  Western 
[New  York.  Control  measures  for  the 
codling  moth  are  directed  largely  toward 
[poisoning  the  newly  hatched  caterpillars 
[before  they  enter  or  cause  stings  in 
[the  fruit.  Control  measures  for  the  ap¬ 
ple  maggot  rely  on  poisoning  the  par¬ 
ent  flies  before  they  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  fruit.  The  timing  of  spray  applica¬ 
tions  for  codling  moth  is  based  on  moth 
emergence  cages,  bait  pails,  and  orchard 
observations.  The  apple  maggot  sprays 
are  timed  by  the  emergence  of  the  apple 
maggot  flies  in  cages  “seeded”  the  pre¬ 
cious  Fall  by  means  of  infested  fruit 
which  is  removed  after  the  maggots  have 
entered  the  soil. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley  the  program  for 
codling  moth  and  apple  maggot  control 
calls  for  three  applications  approximate¬ 
ly  June  10-15,  June  25- July  1,  and  July 
10-15,  but  varying  with  the  season.  The 
first  spray  is  primarily  for  codling  moth, 
the  second  and  third  for  botii  apple  mag¬ 
got  and  codling  moth.  Sulphur  fungi¬ 
cides  are  ordinarily  included  in  these 
sprays  for  apple  scab  control.  In  the 
Champlain  Valley  a  similar  program  is 
used  but  the  sprays  are  timed  about  a 
week  later-.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  ordi¬ 
narily  used  in  the  June  10-15  spray  at 
tire  rate  of  three  pounds  to  100  gallons 
of  spray  mixture  but  its  use  in  later- 
sprays  is  very  likely  to  result  in  lead  and 
arsenic  residues  in  excess  of  the  legal 
tolerance.  Up  to  the  present  most  of  the 
growers  in  the  Hudson  and  Champlain 
Valleys  have  been  able  to  avoid  a  residue 
problem  by  the  use  of  calcium  arsenate 
(arsenate  of  lime)  in  place  of  arsenate  of 
lead  in  the  second  and  third  cover  sprays. 
The  calcium  arsenate  does  not  contain 
lead  and  since  it  weathers  off  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  lead  arsenate  it  leaves  consider¬ 
ably  less  arsenical  residue  at  picking  time. 
It  controls  apple  maggot  satisfactorily 
and  is  adequate  for  the  light  infestations 
of  codling  moth  occurring  in  most  Hudson 
and  Champlain  Valley  orchards.  This 
program  may  also  prove  satisfactory  for 
[some  orchards  in  certain  other  parts  of 
the  State  where  codling  moth  is  light. 
;The  calcium  arsenate  is  ordinarily  used 
at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  in  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  spray  mixture  with  the  addition 
of  nine  pounds  of  fresh  hydrated  lime  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  arsenical  injury. 
Considerable  foliage  injury  has  resulted 
from  the  use  of  calcium  arsenate  particu¬ 
larly  on  such  varieties  as  Baldwin,  King 
and  Ben  Davis.  The  injury  is  usually 
characterized  by  a  gradual  yellowing  and 
dropping  of  the  foliage.  A  number  of 
companies  are  planning  to  have  supplies 
of  relatively  “safe”  calcium  arsenate 
available  this  season  and  growers  in  or¬ 
dering  should  specify  this  kind  for  use 
on  apples. 

In  the  Western  New  York  fruit  area 
where  codling  moth  is  a  much  more  seri¬ 
ous  problem,  calcium  arsenate  has  not 
given  satisfactory  control.  Extensive  or¬ 
chard  experiments  on  codling  moth  con¬ 
trol  have  been  carried  on  with  great  va¬ 
riety  of  materials  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
lion-arsenical  spray  program  that  would 
avoid  the  necessity  of  washing  the  fruit. 
At  the  present  time  the  use  of  lead  arse¬ 
nate  is  still  the  most  effective  and  prac¬ 
tical  method.  In  relatively  lightly  in¬ 
fested  orchards  three  applications  are 
made  for  the  first  brood  codling  moth,  ap¬ 
proximately  June  15,  July  1  and  July  15, 
using  three  pounds  of  lead  arseuate  in 
100  gallons  of  spray  mixture.  In  mod¬ 
erately  infested  orchards  two  additional 
sprays  are  applied  for  the  second  brood, 
approximately  August  1  and  August  15, 
using  the  same  dosage  of  lead  arsenate. 
In  heavily  infested  orchards  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  apply  the  full  program  of  five 
cover  sprays  and  to  increase  the  dosage  of 
lead  arsenate  to  five  or  six  pounds  in  100 
gallons.  The  use  of  one-half  to  one 
pound  of  fresh  hydrated  lime  for  each 
pound  of  lead  arsenate  is  suggested  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  arsenical  injury  to 
foliage.  Thorough  coverage  of  the  foliage 
and  fruit  is  essential  and  this  is  impos¬ 
sible  without  adequate  pruning  to  open 
up  the  trees. 

Two  bulletins  on  “Protecting  Orchard 
Crops  from  Insects  and  Diseases”  are 
available  from  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  One  bulletin, 
E-31H,  is  for  growers  in  Western  New 
York,  and  the  other,  Bulletin  E-314,  is 
for  growers  in  the  Hudson  Valley  area. 
These  bulletins  give  the  recommended 
spray  schedules  for  all  the  orchard  fruits 
together  with  an  account  of  the  important 
fruit  insects  and  diseases  with  the  latest 
recommendations  for  their  control.  These 
bulletins  are  revised  each  year  to  keep 
them  up  to  date. 


An  Improved 

SUNOCO 


EMULSIFYING  SPRAY 


Pours  readily  in  Cold  Weather. 

The  Best  of  its  type  for  control  of 
scale  and  European  red  mite,  12 
years  of  successful  use  in  orchards. 

Available  at  SUN  OIL  COMPANY 
branches  in  your  vicinity 

For  information,  literature  and  prices, 
write  the  nearest  branch  or  direct  to 
the  Philadelphia  office. 


SUN  OIL  COMPANY 


1608  WALNUT  ST„  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Makers  of  BLUE  SUNOCO  Motor  Fuel 


CONTINENTAL 

6ALVANIZED  ROOFIN6  AND  SIDING.... 


MONEY-SAVING  BOOK 

Tells  how  to  choose  style  of  sheets  to  suit 
your  job — how  to  estimate  amount  needed 
— how  to  put  them  on.  Also  tells  about 
fence,  location  and  erection.  Ask  for  your 
copy  today. 


Now  you  can  roof  with  something  far 
better  than  regular  galvanized  steel. 
Continental’s  new  EXTRA-LIFE  roofing 
sheets  are  rolled  from  special-analysis 
steel  made'expressly  for  roofiag  and  sid¬ 
ing  use.  Then  they  are  givea  a  special 
heavy  coating  of  alloyed  zinc.  This  extra 
protection  adds  extra  life  to  Conti¬ 
nental  Sheets. 


PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS 
AT  LOW  COST 


Continental’s  EXTRA-LIFE  roofing 
sheets  are  economical  to  buy  and  to  in¬ 
stall.  They  guard  your  property  from  fire 
and  (when  grounded)  from  lightning. 
Use  them  to  put  more  protection  and 
more  permanence  in  your  improvements. 

CONTINENTAL  STEEL  CORP, 
Kokomo,  Indiana 


If  you  need  fence 
you  will  find  It 
economy  to  use 
Continental.  Con¬ 
tinental  Is  Flame- 
Sealed  against  rust 
which  adds  years  to 
its  life. 


CONTINENTAL 


EXTRA  LIFE  ROOFING  AND  SIDING 
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NITRAGIN 

I  N  O  C  U  LA  N  T 


BOOSTS  CROP  YIELDS 
BUILDS  UP  THE  SOIL 


Don’t  blame  your  soil  or  seed  for  a  mid¬ 
dling  crop  when  the  trouble  is  poor  in¬ 
oculation.  NITRAGIN  inoculation  often 
doubles  the  yield  of  alfalfa,  soy  beans 
and  other  legumes  and  enriches  the  soil 
for  future  crops.  Costs  only  a  few  cents 
an  acre  to  play  safe  with  NITRAGIN, 
the  oldest  commercial  inoculant.  Billions 
of  live,  tested  bacteria  packed  in  every 
can;  bacteria  count  and  date  on  label, 

GOOD  SEED  DEALERS 
SELL  NITRAGIN 

NITRAGIN  has  been  proved  and  tested. 
Farmers  have  used  it  successfully  for  37 
years.  Prices  for  1936  are  the  low¬ 
est  in  NITRAGIN  history. 

THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  Inc. 
3787  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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HECHL'INEFS 


Message  to 
Fruit  Growers : 

MECHLING’S  SUPERIOR  SCALE  OIL 

gives  a  complete  kill  of  Stale,  Aphis  and  Red 
Mite.  Mixes  instantly,  stays  in  emulsion  in¬ 
definitely,  and  is  not  affected  by  cold  weather. 
Perfect  Control. 

Vegetable  Growers: 

SULROTE,  Rotenone-Sulphur  Dusting  Mixture 
- — Non-Poisonous  Insecticide  and  Fungicide,  gave 
remarkably  effective  results  in  controlling  the 
Mexican  Bean  Beetle  last  season.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptive  folder,  also  one  of  our  latest  control 
calendars. 

Most  dealers  sell  Mechling’e  Insecticides. 

iMECHUING* 

BROS*  CHCHICAU  CO* 

Camden,  New  Jersey 

Est.  1869 


Lou/-  Cost  Power  Farming 


_  16-Inch  Clearance 

MODEL  KV  Centaur  gives  you  a  clear 
view  ahead,  plus  54-inch  row  vision. 
PERFECT  for  cultivating.  Powerful !  Pulls 
two  12-inch  plows  in  most  soils.  Speedy ! 
Up  to  20  m.p.h.  for  hauling. 

Handles  easily,  turns  short,  rides  comfort¬ 
ably.  BALANCED — -in  power,  weight  and 
traction.  Amazingly  economical.  Built  for 
15  to  20  years  of  hard,  all-round  service. 
Model  G,  for  smaller  acreage,  does  the  work 
of  man  and  team.  Centaur  prices — $515  to 
$795  f.o.b.  factory.  Write  for  catalog. 

Centaur  Tractor  Corporation 
112  N.  Kniffin  St.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


CENTAUR 

KLEAR  VIEW 
TRACTOR 


for  Farms 
of  100  Acres 
or  Less 


osj>Bflumo 

MMipra  ye  rs 


GiveYou^ 
rat£pwest(bsry 
WhdtYouWdntMost' 
Dependable  Pressure 
Uniformly 
Maintained 


IF  you  raise  Potatoes 
or  Truck  Crops  or 
have  an  Orchard,  it 
will  pay  you  to  send 
for  our  Catalog.  Itde- 
scribesacomplete  line 
of  Traction  and  Pow¬ 
er  Sprayers,  including 
tractor  and  truck-op¬ 
erated  models.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  for  Free 


Catalog  today. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  Sprayers  for 
More  Than  54Years 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


TRACTOR 


Now  available  with  Air  Tires 


for  greater  speed  and  foe!  econo* 
my.  Low-pressure  ballon  type. 
Easy  to  handle,  splendid  traction. 
Also  with  steel  wheels  and  lugs. 
Plenty  of  power  at  low  cost;  over 
4  h.  p.  on  belt  work.  Plows, 
discs,  seeds,  cultivates, etc.  Write 


PIONEER  MFC.  CO.,  DEFTf  K*366,  WEST  ALLIS,  W|S. 


Shall  It  Be  Centralization? 


The  proposal  to  form  a  central  school 
district  usually  carries  with  it  a  long  list 
of  references  to  the  rural  school  as  an¬ 
tiquated,  dilapidated  and  poorly  equipped. 
This  may  possibly  lit  a  few  rural  school 
buildings  in  New  York  State  but  it  does 
not  fit  many.  A  traveler  -who  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  rural  sections  of  the  State  as 
has  the  writer  and  his  associates  will 
find  such  statements  to  be  a  fabrication. 

A  traveler  who  is  willing  to  visit  some 
of  the  one  or  two-room  schools  will  find 
in  most  cases  that  the  buildings  have  been 
kept  in  good  repair,  the  paint  has  been 
renewed  and  the  grounds  are  well  kept, 
and  playground  equipment  is  available 
for  the  children.  The  interior  of  the 
school  will  be  found  to  be  well  painted 
and  lighted.  In  many  electricity  is  avail¬ 
able  for  use  on  dark  days  and  for  meet¬ 
ings  which  may  be  held  there  evenings. 
Serviceable  desks,  spacious  blackboards, 
sand  tables  for  the  smaller  children,  oil 
stoves  for  the  teacher’s  use  in  serving  hot 
soups  or  cocoa  in  the  cold  weather  are 
part  of  the  equipment.  If  the  school  is 


sign  this  paper  it  would  be  used  to  bring 
speakers  to  their  school  to  discuss  cen¬ 
tral  schools.  What  actually  happened  to 
that  paper  can  be  understood  when  one 
learns  that  it  was,  according  to  the  sign¬ 
ers,  later  filed  at  Albany  with  a  heading 
which  requested  the  formation  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  district.  Needless  to  relate  no  meet¬ 
ings  were  held,  nor  were  speakers  ever 
sent  to  the  districts. 

One  central  district  meeting  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  the  front  seats  all  filled  with 
children  to  prevent  too  many  farm  voters 
from  finding  places.  This  was  held  on 
the  second  floor  and  the  time  of  voting 
was  limited  to  a  very  short  duration. 
When  a  majority  of  the  farmers  arrived 
the  voting  was  under  way  and  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  stairway  were  posted  two 
State  troopers  who  warned  the  new¬ 
comers  that  the  hall  above  was  unsafe 
for  any  more  persons  to  enter  and  many 
voters  went  home,  although  it  was  stated 
after  the  meeting  that  there  were  suffi¬ 
cient  opponents  to  the  central  school  idea 
present  to  vote  it  down.  The  farmers 


Rural  School  in  District  3,  Rushford,  Alleghany  County,  N.  Y. 


in  session  the  teacher  will  usually  be 
found  to  he  doing  excellent  work,  taking 
personal  interest  in  those  whom  she  has 
undertaken  to  teach. 

Many  school  grounds  have  a  well  of 
good  water,  with  a  pump.  Some  have 
running  water  with  inside  toilets.  A  few 
rural  school  buildings  do  not  fit  this  de¬ 
scription  but  the  majority  do  and  such  a 
building  is  seen  in  the  photograph  in  this 
article.  It  is  the  building  located  in 
District  No.  3,  Rushford,  Alleghany 
County  and  was  presided  over  by  a  teach¬ 
er  wTho  had  college  training.  However, 
this  district  was  swallowed  up  by  a  cen¬ 
tralization  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  dooi-s  of 
this  splendid  schoolhouse  will  be  closed 
for  all  time.  The  same  fate  awaits  all 
the  other  smaller  schools  of  the  State  if 
the  present  program  is  carried  out  by  the 
State  Education  Department  authorities. 

More  rural  and  village  people  must  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  present-day  in¬ 
justices  practiced  in  the  formation  of 
Central  Rural  Districts.  There  is  a  plan 
now  under  way  to  bring  this  about  if  you 
are  interested  and  wish  to  help,  then  you 
should  at  once  address  the  writer.  You 
are  entitled  to  the  facts  and  this  article 
deals  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
central  school  law.  Write  your  Senator 
for  a  copy  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves. 
Then  if  you  approve  of  her  bill  write  her. 

Many  instances  have  been  reported 
where  rural  people  were  presented  with 
a  blank  paper  for  their  signatures  and 
being  told  by  a  member  of  the  village 
school  board  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
district  superintendent  that  if  they  would 


Cheap  Seeds  vs.  Quality  Seed 

“Buy  weeds,  sow  weeds,  pull  weeds, 
harvest  weeds — is  the  short  story  of  im¬ 
pure  seed  buying.” 

No  truer  maxim  was  ever  given  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener  than  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  The  purchase  price  of  good,  guar¬ 
anteed,  quality  seed  is  usually  higher 
than  the  price  of  ordinary  seed,  but  the 
cost  is  of  small  consideration  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  results.  Particularly  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  the  market  gar¬ 
den  seeds. 

Seed  that  produces  vegetables  that  are 
not  true  to  type  will  ruin  the  market¬ 
ability  of  the  entire  crop.  A  refund  of 
the  cost  of  the  seed,  does  but  little  good 
in  such  cases,  for  the  season  is  over  and 
the  use  of  land,  fertilizer  and  labor  a 
total  loss. 

In  former  years,  many  seedsmen  hid 
behind  the  old  statement  of  “No  warran¬ 
tee,  either  expressed  or  implied,”  but  to- 


took  their  case  to  court,  thinking,  of 
course,  that  they  would  receive  justice 
there,  but  the  law  soon  was  brought  to 
their  attention  which  declares  that  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
is  not  reviewable  in  any  court. 

The  matter  of  the  law’s  requirement 
that  certain  notices  must  be  posted  in 
each  township  needs  some  spotlight  cast 
upon  it.  Three  notices  in  regard  to  the 
place  and  time  of  the  meeting  are  all  that 
the  law  requires  in  each  township.  Why 
does  not  the  law  require  that  a  notice 
shall  be  served  on  at  least  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  each  district  and  that  notices 
shall  be  posted  in  each  rural  district? 
One  district  superintendent  posted  the 
three  notices  in  one  township  off  the  main 
highway  on  the  side  of  a  milkhouse  which 
was  located  some  distance  up  a  private 
lane  and  the  notices  being  all  side  by 
side  were  placed  on  the  far  side  of  the 
little  building  facing  away  from  the  main 
highway  and  in  such  a  position  that  per¬ 
sons  passing  would  not  know  any  notice 
of  the  kind  was  on  the  building.  Photo¬ 
graphs  are  available  of  these  notices.  The 
law  states  that  the  notices  shall  be  placed 
in  conspicuous  places  and  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  district  superintendent  to  at¬ 
tend  to  this  but  it  is  the  town  clerk’s 
duty.  In  this  case  not  more  than  one 
resident  of  the  district  knew  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  A  protest  was  taken  to  Commis¬ 
sioner  Graves  at  Albany  by  a  carload  of 
farmers,  but  when  they  arrived  they  were 
refused  permission  to  interview  the  of¬ 
ficial  head  of  our  State  Education  De¬ 
partment.  A  formal  protest  later  brought 
no  results.  a.  d.  Ostrander. 


day  many  seedsmen  are  awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  grower  is  entitled  to  some  pro¬ 
tection  and  that  future  sales  must  be 
based  on  results. 

Such  seed  invariably  costs  more,  hut  is 
by  far  the  cheapest  seed  to  use. 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 


Narcissus  Bulbs 

Are  paper  White  Narcissus  bulbs  which 
are  through  blooming  now  of  any  value  to 
use  again  at  any  time,  if  so  how  should 
they  be  treated?  L.  s.  v. 

New  York. 

The  Paper  White  Narcissus  is  a  tender 
variety,  not  hardy  in  the  North.  The 
forcing  bulbs  are  grown  in  a  milder  cli¬ 
mate  until  they  reach  blooming  size,  but 
they  are  so  far  exhausted  by  this  forcing 
that  they  cannot  be  held  for  another  sea¬ 
son’s  bloom.  We  do  not  recommend  any 
attempt  to  save  them  after  blooming  in 
the  house. 


March  7,  1936 

New  Faces  in  the  Garden 

Did  the  new  year  bring  you  new  seed 
catalogs  containing  new  flowers  or  new 
varieties  of  the  old  favorites?  As  you 
studied  them  (and  what  is  more  entranc¬ 
ing  to  a  real  flower  lover)  what  was 
your  reaction,  to  use  the  vernacular  of 
the  day?  Were  you  skeptical  of  their 
claims  for  superiority  or  did  you  wish 
that  you  could  be  the  first  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  try  every  single  novelty? 

Among  the  newer  varieties  tried  out  in 
our  modest  flower  garden  last  year  per¬ 
haps  the  Blue  Bedder  Salvia  was  the 
most  strikingly  different.  Coming  into 
bloom  early  it  continued  until  frost  and 
the  fact  that  the  flower  stems  were  the 
same  bright  blue  as  the  flowers  gave  an 
attractive  blue  accent  to  the  gardener. 
Combined  with  Sunshine  Calendula  or  in 
mixed  bouquets  they  -were  attractive. 

One  of  our  standbys  for  Summer  bou¬ 
quets  is  the  blue  Chinese  Forget-me-not 
or  Cynoglossum.  It  usually  self-sows  and 
is  a  hardy  grower,  remaining  in  bloom  for 
a  long  period.  It  is  such  a  bright  blue 
that  is  combines  well  with  pink  or  yel¬ 
low  flowers.  Last  year  I  tried  the  pink 
variety  of  the  same  plant  thinking  it 
would  combine  so  nicely  in  bouquets  with 
the  blue  but  was  very  disappointed.  Sown 
early  the  plants  made  a  fine  growth  but 
the  few  plants  that  did  blossom  late  in 
the  Fall  were  a  muddy  pink. 

Orange  Flare  Cosmos  proved  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  flower  resembles  other 
Cosmos  except  in  color,  but  the  foliage  is 
entirely  different.  When  young-  the  plants 
resemble  ragweed.  Orange  Flare  came 
into  blossom  early  and  lasted  until  frost. 
It  is  pretty  in  bouquets  but  not  very  last¬ 
ing  ;  fine  for  a  background  plant. 

For  two  years  the  double  nasturtium 
has  proved  to  me  that  it  had  all  the  good 
qualities  claimed  for  it  and  last  year  the 
mixed  colors  in  the  double  sweet-scented 
were  just  as  satisfactory.  Nothing  pret¬ 
tier  as  a  cut  flower  and  so  easy  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Rooting  easily  from  slips  it  makes 
a  satifactory  vine  for  the  Winter  win¬ 
dows. 

As  I  lacked  pink  flowers  for  cutting  I 
tried  a  packet  of  Sweet  Brier  Shirley 
Poppies  and  what  delicate  bouquets  they 
made.  A  few  in  a  clear  glass  vase  make 


One  stem  of  Picardy  Gladiolus  compared 
with  the  height  of  9- year-old  Kathryn 
Turner,  Wayne,  N,  Y. 


such  a  dainty  centerpiece  for  the  table 
either  alone  or  combined  with  another 
fine  flower  as  the  blue  Chinese  forget-me- 
not.  Cut  poppies  early  in  the  morning 
and  plunge  stems  in  water  at  once  and 
they  last  several  days. 

Though  not  new  last  year  I  tried 
Orange  Shaggy  Calendula  for  the  first 
and  was  glad  I  had  added  them  to  my 
Calendula  family  whom  I  consider  one  of 
standbys  both  for  bedding  and  cut  flowers. 

I  could  not  close  without  mentioning 
the  pleasure  we  had  from  some  of  the 
newer  Gladioli  which  we  added  to  our 
“glad  garden.”  Picardy  in  particular  was 
marvelous,  its  immense  size  and  delicate 
pink  color  attracting  everyone.  Mother 
Mac-hree  with  its  odd  colorings,  also 
Yvonne,  Bleeding  Heart,  Giant  Nymph 
and  Olive  Goodrich  were  all  satisfactory. 
A  bouquet  of  any  one  variety  or  two 
harmonizing  colors  is  so  much  prettier 
than  a  mixed  bouquet.  Cosmos  foliage 
makes  a  good  green  to  use  with  Gladioli 
in  bouquets.  flower  fan. 
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Apples  For  Looks 


All  northern  people  ought  to  agree  that 
the  apple  is  the  most  useful  tree  in  the 
world;  and,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it, 
what  tree  can  surpass  it  for  beauty? 
Whether  standing  rugged  and  picturesque 
in  the  snow  bank  of  January  or  buried  in 
the  snowbanks  of  blossoms  in  May,  it 
presents  a  sight  to  stir  an  artist’s  heart 
and  make  common  folks  glad  to  be  alive. 
As  a  landscape  architect,  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  making  brighter  and  more 
cheerful  homes  for  American  citizens,  I 
often  recommend  the  planting  of  apple 
trees  for  strictly  ornamental  purposes. 
Of  course  if  these  trees  bear  good  crops 
of  bright  red  Baldwins  or  shiny  Golden 
Grimes,  those  fruits  are  ornamental,  too. 
And  if  some  day  the  family  makes  two 
apple  pies  or  a  jug  of  cider  from  those 
decorative  fruits,  that  doesn't  impair  the 
landscape  architecture  in  the  least. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  good  old 
apple  is  about  as  desirable  a  lawn  tree 
as  can  be  found  in  the  whole  nursery 
catalog.  It  makes  good  shade ;  for  swing¬ 
ing  a  hammock  it  can’t  be  beaten ;  as  a 
place  for  the  youngsters  to  climb  it  is  a 


Missouri.  Thousands  of  people  see  this 
in  the  wild  every  Spring  time  and  glory 
in  its  free  luxurious  beauty.  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  it  is  so  seldom  planted  it  has 
ornamental  tree  is  just  because  it  has 
become  familiar  in  the  woods.  But  that 
is  a  very  poor  reason  ;  transplanted  to  the 
lawn  it  thrives  and  make  a  most  delec¬ 
table  picture. 

Another  variety  used  considerably  for 
ornamental  planting  is  known  as  Beck- 
tel’s  Crab.  This  has  quite  double  rose¬ 
like  flowers  of  great  beauty.  However, 
the  tree  is  not  thrifty  and  the  foliage 
rusts  badly,  so  that  we  may  well  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  there  are  other  varie¬ 
ties  which  may  be  substituted  for  it. 

Of  these  I  would  choose  the  Arnold 
Crab,  a  dwarf  bushy  hybrid  variety, 
which  makes  a  sturdy  mass  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  showing  of  particularly  attractive 
blossoms  in  May.  There  is  another  de¬ 
sirable  variety  bearing  rich  red  flowers 
(the  Carmine  Crab:  atrosanguinea)  and 
which  brings  a  thrilling  color  note  into 
the  garden.  Anyone  who  likes  to  play 
with  novelties  may  well  try  this  one.  Or 
he  can  also  buy  the  fine  ornamental  apple 
tree  which  thrives  in  spite  of  its  name — 
Niedzwetzkyana.  The  tree  truly  never 
did  anything  to  deserve  this  name,  but 
that  Russian  botanist  who  discovered  it 


An  Apple  Tree  Like  This  in  Your  Yard  Will  Provide  Beauty  as  Well  as  Fruit! 


whole  gymnasium ;  the  flowers,  fruits  and 
foliage  are  all  beautiful.  Moreover,  it 
has  a  homely  domestic  air  profoundly 
suited  to  the  grounds  of  any  farm  or  any 
suburban  place. 

There  is  no  objection  either  to  having 
two  apple  trees  on  the  home  lot,  or  10.  or 
20.  If  this  is  a  farm  home,  a  convenient 
orchard  which  figures  as  a  part  of  the 
domestic  landscape  will  be  as  appropriate 
as  coffee  with  doughnuts.  Farm  orchards 
have  been  disappearing  rapidly  these  last 
few  years  on  the  theory  that  the  average 
farmer  can  buy  his  apples  cheaper  than 
he  can  grow  them.  There  is  no  point  in 
arguing  against  this  statement  as  pure 
economics ;  but  a  farm  home  has  a  lot  in 
it  besides  pure  economics.  In  fact  the 
most  important  considerations,  as  is  well 
known,  have  nothing  to  do  with  eco¬ 
nomics.  Books  and  music  in  the  house, 
roses  and  apples  in  the  garden  belong  in 
this  region  beyond  the  reckoning  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents. 

However,  there  are  other  kinds  of  ap¬ 
ples  to  he  remembered  when  we  begin  to 
discuss  them  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
beauty.  The  crab  apple  is  more  floriferous 
than  the  common  orchard  varieties.  Es¬ 


pecially  that  variety  known  as  the  Tran 
cendent  Crab  is  magnificent  when 
bloom  and  is  a  fine  tree  at  all  otln 
times.  It  has  often  been  planted  as  a 
ornamental  tree.  It  also  has  the  advan 
asm  of  being  extremely  hardy,  and  tl 
iruit  has  many  special  culinary  uses. 

I  hen  there  are  several  other  spech 
grown  and  sold  by  the  nurserymen  to  r 
other  end  except  to  decorate  somebody 
garden  or  park.  Of  these  the  best  one  i 
|ny  taste,  especially  as  a  small  ornamei 
jal  tree  for  home  grounds,  is  the  Japane: 
r  lowering  Crab.  This  makes  a  hug 
o'!)  ,or  smaH  tree,  sometimes  20  fe< 
'?  '  Picturesque  and  interesting  at  a 
mies,  but  a  perfect  riot  of  color  ai 
Perfume  at  blossoming  time.  It  ought  i 
>e  Pointed  by  thousands. 

-  °“g  with  this  Japanese  Flowerir 
i ab  should  be  recommended  the  nati\ 
American  Wild  Sweet  Crab  (I’y  rus  c< 
«ir/,au-  xv*'*c^  hrrows  native  from  Pern 
l'  aiua  1°  South  Carolina  and  west  I 


in  Southwest  Siberia  was  perhaps  en¬ 
titled  to  commemorate  himself  in  this 
way. 

There  are  in  fact  a  good  many  more 
species  and  varieties  of  apples  propagated 
especially  for  their  decorative  value.  Any 
gardener  or  home  lover  who  delights  in 
apples  and  who  wants  to  undertake  a 
collection  of  these  shrubs  and  trees  has 
years  of  joy  ahead  of  him.  A  more  grati¬ 
fying  pastime  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Since  everybody  seems  bent  on  collecting 
something — be  it  stamps,  antiques,  books 
or  pictures — ornamental  apples  can  be 
cordially  recommended  as  a  field  of  op¬ 
erations.  Less  money  will  be  required 
than  in  collecting  etchings  and  there  will 
be  more  health  and  education  in  it  than 
can  be  found  in  a  museum  of  stuffed 
birds. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  more  apples 
planted  merely  for  their  looks. 

FRANK  A.  WAUGH. 


“Wormy  Apples” 

I  have  about  25  apple  trees  on  the  Is¬ 
land,  and  have  had  very  many  wormy 
apples  for  the  past  two  season.  What 
would  you  advise  to  spray  and  when? 

Long  Island.  h.  h. 

Of  course  there  are  dozens  of  insects 
that  would  give  wormy  fruit,  but  just  the 
way  II.  II.  says  very  “wormy  fruit”  con¬ 
veys  to  the  writer’s  mind  the  fact  that 
he  has  something  that  looks  exceedingly 
bad.  Furthermore,  he  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  apple  belt  where  some  pests 
are  worse  than  others.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  is.  therefore,  that  he  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  either  apple  maggot  or  codling 
moth — more  likely  the  former.  A  general 
purpose  spray  for  his  consideration  which 
will  include  both  codling  moth  and  apple 
maggot  is  three  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
to  100  gallons  of  water,  applied  (1)  just 
after  the  blooms  are  off;  (2)  10  days 
later;  (3)  the  last  of  June  or  first  of 
July;  and  (4)  the  middle  or  last  of  July. 

It  will  be  just  as  well  to  include  lime- 
sulphur  2  to  100,  or  some  wettable  sul¬ 
phur,  so  as  to  catch  any  fungus  troubles 
that  may  be  around.  H.  b  t 


'Black  Leaf  40”  is  recognized  as  the 
economical  insecticide  because  of  its 
many  uses.  If  you  have  a  garden,  an 
orchard,  a  farm,  a  flock  of  sheep,  a 
herd  of  cattle,  a  flock  of  poultry,  or 
a  lawn  on  which  there  is  shrubbery 
to  be  protected  against  "dog  nuisance”, 
"Black  Leaf  40”  will  serve  you.  It 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  many 
uses  of  "Black  Leaf40”.  Saves  money; 
i  only  one  product  to  buy. 


for  killing  aphis, 

hopper,  etc.,  u 


Gives  Effective  Results 

Directions  on  labels  and  in  leaflets 
describe  the  many  uses  for  "Black 
Leaf  40”.  Used  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  "Black  Leaf  40”  can  be 
depended  on  for  effective  results. 
It  is  easy  to  use.  It  is  economical* 
A  little  makes  a  lot  of  spray. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 

"Black  Leaf  40 


stoma 


as  a  di 
worms 


as  a  a'l 

Jivestoc 


is  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere  in  original  factory-sealed 
packages.  Demand  these  original 
packages  to  be  sure,  always,  of  full 
strength  "Black  Leaf  40". 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL 
CORP.,  Incorporated  •  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


^Tdusl  for  the  control 
of  insects  on  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables  and  conning  crops 


itrofs  insect  pests 
flower  garden- 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc.. 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


REPAIRS  FOR 

W.  A.  Wood  &  Adriance  Machines 

From  Original  Patterns. 

HOOSICK  FALLS  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

Hooalck  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SMITH  STUMP  PULLER  lTA^,Fre  Catal0(f  00- 


,  LaCreseent.  Minn. 


EncIo$edfL  , 

Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing  .L 

A  reliable  engine,  using  all  fuels, 
for  farm  or  factory.  Cheapest  power  for  pump¬ 
ing,  sawing,  separating  or  similar  work.  The 
best  engine  for  the  money.  Put  one  to  work  and 
watch  it  pay  for  itself.  Sold  Direct  From 
Factory  to  YOU.  Immediate  Delivery. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2  I  9c  Mulberry  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


BETTER,  FASTER  ORCHARD  TILLAGE  FOR  YOU  WITH 


LOOK! 


10  feet  wide  — 
Reversible  — 
Double  or  Single 


NEW  10  ft.  Exten.  Reversible 

Wonder  Disker 

and  6  ft.  Reversible  Wonder  Oisker 
in  Tandem  as  pictured  above 


The  new  extension  model  of  this  popular  im¬ 
plement  is  what  hundreds  of  oreliardists  want 
and  need.  Nothing  else  like  it.  Extension  and 
Regular  models  may  be  purchased  and  used  sepa¬ 
rately.  or  iii  tandem.  The  Wonder  Disker  is  ideal 
for  subduing  brush  land,  old  pastures,  etc. 
Disks  guaranteed  3  years.  Write  for  special 
folder  T  \V.  also  complete  catalog  and  free 
book.  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.”  Send  your 
name  and  address  on  post  card  TODAY. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..  51  Main  St..  HIGGANUM.  CONN. 
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Heavy  rains  wash  off  your  spray. 
Insects  and  fungus  creep  into  crev¬ 
ices  and  uncovered  spots.  But  not  if 
you  use  KAYSO! 

For  KAYSO  spreads  the  spray  in 
an  even,  heavy  film  that  covers  every 
surface,  fills  each  crevice.  And  it 
stays. 

Whether  you  grow  fruits  or  veg¬ 
etables,  KAYSO  will  assure  you  of 
a  better  crop.  And  a  better  crop 
means  bigger  profits.  A  pound  of 
KAYSO  is  sufficient  for  100  gallons 
of  spray  (smaller  quantities  may 
be  used  where  rainfall  is  light). 
KAYSO  really  costs  you  nothing  for 
you  more  than  save  its  slight  cost 
in  better  coverage  and  increased 
efficiency.  Ask  your  dealer. 


ftAVEO 


SPREADS  THE  SPRAY 
AND  MAKES  IT  STAY 

Be  sure  that  KAYSO  is  on  your  spray 
material  list 

★  ★  ★ 

Distributed  by 

John  Bacon,  Inc., 
Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Apothecaries  Hall  Co., 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
or 

GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 

99  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City 


Here's  a  different  kind  of  tractor — rugged,  full 
powered,  low  in  price.  Equipped  with  low  pres¬ 
sure  tires  and  four  speed  transmission,  it  handles 
a  full  size  plow,  as  well  as  other  tools,  with 
greater  ease  and  economy  than  many  larger  type 
tractors.  Speeds  to  25  m.  p.  h.  Pulls  a  rubber 
tired  trailer,  replaces  trucks.  You'll  like  its  com¬ 
pactness,  flexibility,  low  gas  and  oil 
consumption.  Before  you  buy  a 
tractor,  get  our  FREE  BOOK  describ¬ 
ing  the  SILVER  KING — the  tractor 
sensation  of  the  year. 

Send  post  card  for  FREE  BOOK. 

THE  FATE -ROOT -HEATH  CO. 

Box  366  Plymouth,  Ohio 


There  is  scarcely  a  single  farm  crop 
produced  in  the  Northeastern  States  that 
over  a  period  of  a  few  years  is  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  ordinary  consumer  demands. 
Some  would  have  it  that  if  there  was 
adequate  distribution  there  would  be  no 
over-production.  Whichever  it  is  the  re¬ 
sults  to  the  producer  are  the  same.  Un¬ 
der-consumption  is  quite  often  laid  to 
poor  distribution.  There  may  be  a  grain 
of  truth  in  this  contention,  but  the  cry 
of  faulty  distribution  may  come  from  a 
very  few  individuals  who  at  just  the  time 
they  would  buy  a  product,  are  not  able  to 
do  so  because  of  one  of  several  reasons. 
But  if  these  same  would  ask  for  the  same 
products  a  few  days  later,  they  would 
likely  find  that  the  desires  could  be  met. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  grower  of  a 
specialized  crop,  perhaps  there  may  be  un¬ 
der-consumption  of  it.  This  is  quite  likely 
to  come  not  from  a  lack  of  desire  to  con¬ 
sume  this  product,  but  rather  for  the 
reason  that  the  human  stomach  will  hold 
just  about  so  much,  and  the  specialized 
crop  is  in  competition  with  a  half  dozen 
others  that  are  just  as  good  for  the 
bodily  welfare.  Now  with  the  commercial 
production  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables, 
these  fresh  products  are  no  longer  going 


to  have  the  field  to  themselves  they  once 
did.  How  we  all  used  to  long  for  the 
home-grown  strawberries  and  peaches. 
The  housewife  would  not  think  of  can¬ 
ning  the  southern  grown.  The  preserving 
plants  in  the  North  rarely  processed 
southern  fruits.  But  now  all  is  changed. 
Strawberries  from  the  Southern  States 
begin  rolling  to  northern  markets  in 
January,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  week 
that  they  cannot  be  purchased  right  up 
till  the  northern  berries  are  ripe.  The 
same  holds  true  of  peaches,  cherries, 
raspberries  and  other  fruits.  Probably  the 
total  consumption  of  fruits  is  just  as 
great  per  capita,  but  the  heavy  supplies 
makes  the  spread  thinner.  Much  has 
been  said  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  of  the  reduced  purchasing  power 
of  certain  groups  of  our  population.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  has  been  curtailment  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  some  food  products,  but 
statistics  show  that  others  have  moved  in 
about  the  same  degree  as  before  1929. 

A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  New  York  City 
dailies  had  a  very  beautiful  editorial, 
beautiful  so  far  the  English  was  con¬ 
cerned,  purporting  to  tell  the  farmer  how 
to  get  out  the  red.  The  editor’s  conten¬ 
tion  hinged  on  reductions  in  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Now  we  must  admit  that  costs 
of  raising  crops  are  most  pertinent  to  the 
success  of  all  well  regulated  farm  enter¬ 
prises,  but  most  production  costs  have 
been  so  shaved  down  that  the  cry  for 
greater  reduction  cannot  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  by  most  farmers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  zeal  with  which  some  have 
striven  to  attain  lowered  costs  have  been 
strikingly  reflected  in  poorer  quality, 
which  in  turn  has  lessened  the  returns  to 
the  producer.  If  further  efforts  are  put 


forth  to  reduce  the  overhead  so  that  the 
consumer  may  have  cheaper  fruits,  he 
will  get  inferior  quality.  Lower  selling 
costs  of  grapes,  at  least,  must  come  at 
the  expense  of  quality. 

Now  for  several  years  most  growers  of 
Concord  grapes  have  been  sorely  pressed 
to  market  their  grapes  at  prices  even 
near  production  costs.  If  they  believed 
that  the  prices  which  they  have  received 
for  the  past  four  or  five  years  were  only 
temporary  even  though  they  were  consid¬ 
erably  below  growing  costs,  would  be  bet¬ 
tered  in  the  near  future,  there  would  be 
some  incentive  to  grow  fruit  of  higher 
quality.  But  as  before  mentioned  in  their 
efforts  to  lower  the  costs  of  growing,  qual¬ 
ity  has  necessarily  been  sacrificed.  The 
infrequent  use  of  small  quantities  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  manure,  the  failure  to  con¬ 
trol  insects  and  diseases,  and  the  let  down 
in  cultivation  and  hence  weed  control 
have  all  served  to  x-educe  quality,  and 
consequently  selling  prices.  There  is  but 
one  other  step  that  the  vineyardist  can 
take  in  lowering  production  costs,  and 
that  is  in  omitting  pruning,  and  this 
would  be  the  last  straw. 

No  variety  of  fruit  is  so  easily  grown 
in  so  wide  an  area  as  the  Concord  grape. 
This  adaptability  has  resulted  in  plant¬ 
ings  of  commercial  proportions  in  many 
regions  which  heretofore  had  but  a  few 
vines  in  the  home  gardens.  Between  1920 


and  1930  the  Concord  acreage  has  in¬ 
creased  38  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  California  grape  acreage  increased 
by  53  per  cent. 

During  the  early  days,  the  principal 
outlet  for  the  Concoial  was  for  dessert 
and  culinary  purposes  in  the  home.  Few 
shipments  to  distant  markets  were  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  con¬ 
sumed  within  relatively  short  distances. 
Probably  a  considei'ably  poundage  was 
made  into  light  wines  by  home  wine 
makers.  When  the  supply  became  greater 
than  these  demands,  shipments  to  more 
distant  points  followed.  As  time  went  on 
it  was  found  that  some  native  varieties 
made  better  wine  than  did  Concord,  and 
that  these  varieties  could  be  grown  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities  better  than  others.  Thence 
began  the  development  of  wine  manufac¬ 
ture  in  such  x-egions.  The  Concord  grape 
has  never  been  much  sought  at  any  time 
for  commercial  wine  manufacture.  But 
for  a  considerable  period  it  was  in  great 
favor  for  dessert  purposes,  and  the  home 
manufactui-e  of  unfermentcd  grape  juice. 

At  about  the  time  that  the  demand  for 
the  Concord  for  dessert,  and  the  making 
of  unfermented  grape  juice  had  about 
reached  the  saturation  point,  the  variety 
received  a  new  lease  of  life  as  the  base 
for  commercial  grape  juice.  Ten  times 
more  Concord  grapes  were  used  for  such 
manufacture  in  1915  than  was  used  in  the 
late  nineties.  From  18  to  47  per  cent  of 
the  production  in  the  several  producing 
areas  is  now  used  annually  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  unfermented  grape  juice. 

In  the  early  days,  Concord  was  picked, 
transferred  to  the  packing  house,  and 
after  they  had  wilted,  packed  in  2,  4  and 
6-quart  baskets.  In  some  localities  trays 
or  crates  were  shipped.  These  held  from 
24  to  40  pounds  of  fruit  net.  From  the 
latter  packages  the  grocer  sold  the  fruit 
by  the  pound  or  more,  placing  the  fruit  in 
paper  bags  for  carrying  home.  There 
must  have  come  a  demand  from  some 
source  for  a  larger  basket,  for  within  a 
few  years  by  far  the  larger  quantity  of 


Concord  grapes  that  were  shipped  to  mar¬ 
ket  were  contained  in  a  12-quart  basket. 
As  its  use  increased,  the  smaller  pack¬ 
ages  were  less  used.  And  here  pi*obably 
is  the  big  mistake.  Consumers  could  no 
longer  buy  in  the  small  containers  which 
carried  the  fruit  to  market  so  that  it  ar¬ 
rived  in  better  condition  than  it  possibly 
can  in  the  larger  package.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  perhaps  all  would  have  been 
well  had  not  the  American  people  de¬ 
cided  that  the  liquor  interests  were  out¬ 
side  the  law,  and  in  order  to  make  them 
stand  hitched,  adopted  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment,  which  banned  all  eommeieial 
wines,  except  for  special  purposes.  All 
sections  that  were  recognized  as  adaptable 
lor  growing  grapes,  foresaw  or  thought 
they  did,  a  prolonged  drought  about  to 
settle  down  over  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 
Limited  home  wine  making  was  finally 
declaimed  legal,  and  then  each  gTape  pro- 
(hieing  State  tried  to  outdo  the  other  by 
planting  as  many  grapevines  as  were  ob- 
tamable.  TV  itli  the  demand  fox’  gi’apes  foi* 
home  wine  making,  and  an  under-sxipply, 
naturally  prices  sored.  High  selling 
prices  for  farm  commodities  in  any  one 
year,  means  increased  pi'oduction,  just  as 
soon  as  seed  or  plants  can  be  brought  into 
production.  California,  which  easteim 
grape-growers  rarely  considered  a  com¬ 
petitor,  began  flooding  the  East  not  only 
with  wine  grapes,  but  even  table  and 
raisin  varieties  which  were  substituted 
tor  wine  purposes. 

n  T‘‘e  0.ver-supply  of  wine  grapes  from 
California,  together  with  the  increased 
tonnage  of  Concoi’d  that  was  going  for 
the  same  purpose  soon  forced  prices  to  a 
level  that  left  a  profit  for  neither  sec¬ 
tion.  Then  table  grapes  began  to  arrive 
from  the  West  in  an  ever-increasing 
surge,  and  as  the  Concord  had  already 
disappeared,  packed  in  the  smaller  con¬ 
tainers,  Old  World  grapes  literally  took 
possession  of  the  table  grape  markets. 
1  he  demand  for  Concord  for  home  wine 
making  continued  as  long  as  certain 
laboring  groups  were  working  steadily 
and  receiving  good  wages.  But  as  1929 
neared,  it  became  evident  that  the  home 
wine  maker  was  discriminating  in  favor 
of  the  varieties  from  California.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  cost  to  him,  since  the 
prices  he  has  paid  for  this  fruit  has  been 
considerably  higher  than  he  would  have 
had  to  pay  for  Concord.  For  the  past 
five  years  a  prospective  purchaser  could 
have  bought  Concord  grapes  for  consider¬ 
ably  less  money  than  he  paid  for  the  Old 
no  rid  varieties.  The  selling  prices  of 
table  stock  for  these  varieties  went  down 
and  down.  Theie  seemed  no  end  to  the 
supply.  Lugs  of  the  sevei-al  sorts  were 
on  sale  at  every  place  foodstuffs  were 
dispensed. 

Fortunately  there  has  not  been  a  suf¬ 
ficient  planting  of  Concord  during  the 
past  few  years  to  make  good  the  acreage 
that  has  gone  out  from  neglect  and 
planned  reduction,  through  removal  of 
thousands  of  vines.  No  doubt  a  greater 
reduction  would  be  made  if  substitute 
crops  could  be  suggested  to  occupy  the 
abandoned  vineyard  acreage.  Home'  sub¬ 
stitution  of  grape  varieties  is  being  made 
from  year  to  year.  This  changing  from 
one  variety  to  others  may  in  the  long  run 
supply  the  answer  to  the  present  over¬ 
production  problem.  During  recent  years 
the  acreage  devoted  to  grapes  in  Califor¬ 
nia  has  diminished  somewhat,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  lack  of  rainfall  further 
reduced  the  total  tonnage  produced.  Yet 
with  these  factors,  contributing,  there 
has  at  all  times  been  an  ovei’-supply  of 
grapes  from  California  in  eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  Now  word  comes  from  this  State, 
that  owing  to  heavier  rains,  the  water 
table  is  being  raised,  and  as  a  result 
grape  production  there  is  going  to  greatly 
increase  within  the  next  four  or  five 
years.  The  statement  is  made,  apparently 
by  one  who  knows  the  conditions  there, 
that  if  the  increased  crops  that  are  to  fol- 
bjw  are  to  be  marketed,  400, 000  tons  or 
33,000  carloads  of  12  tons  each  must  be 
disposed  of  in  eastern  markets.  These 
figures  include  both  wine  and  table  va¬ 
rieties.  Since  California  has  shipped 
around  14,000  cai’s  of  wine  grapes  east 
lor  several  years  past,  this  section  of 
the  counti-y  is  going  to  receive  many 
more  cars  than  has  previously  been 
shipped. 

Shortly  after  the  repeal  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Amendment,  there  occurred  quite 
a  flurry  among  wine  manufacturers  for 
certain  varieties.  For  a  year  or  two  very 
high  prices  were  paid  for  Catawba,  Dela- 
ware,  Elvira  and  Ives.  The  high  prices 
encouraged  the  planting  of  these.  Now 
the.  prices  for  such  varieties  are  sagging, 
which  would  indicate  that  production  is 
catching  up  with  demand. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  increased 
commercial  plantings  of  American  grapes 
should  only  be  made  after  much  thought, 
and  only  after  all  possible  contingencies 
are  weighed  carefully.  There  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  our  native  grapes,  but  it 
requires  a  prophet  to  foretell  whether 
one  should  plant  wine  or  table  sorts  or 
both,  if  and  when  demands  warrant. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  land 
owners  to  attempt  commercial  grape 
growing  in  Eastern  United  States  in  any 
but  the  proven  sections,  for  certainly 
’there  are  ali’eady  enough  competing  areas 
of  known  potentialities,  f.  E.  Gladwin. 
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Facts  and  Fancies  About  Onions 


The  onion  is  one  of  our  oldest  vegeta¬ 
bles,  having  been  in  man’s  gardens  for 
over  4.000  years,  and  was  probably  used 
aS  an  article  of  human  diet  long  before 
the  dawn  of  civilization.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  the  plant  we  now  know  as  the 
onion,  together  with  its  sisters,  chives, 
„arlic  and  leek,  should  have  accumulated 
a  host  of  myths  and  legends  during  its 
long  association  with  the  human  race.  It 
is  tlie  purpose  of  these  notes  to  point  out 
a  few  of  these  fancies  and  some  now-ac¬ 
cepted  facts.  .  ,  , 

Our  garden  onion  is  known  to  botan- 
ists  as  Allium  Cepa,  a  native  of  Asia 
from  Persia  eastward  to  the  central  part 
of  that  continent.  Along  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  genus  Allium,  of  which  there 
are  275  known  distinct  species,  not  count¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  numerous  varieties  of 
garden  onions,  it  is  closely  related  to  the 
Plies  of  our  flower  gardens,  a  fact  that  is 
easily  determined  if  you  are  of  a  botani¬ 
cal  turn  of  mind.  It  has  varied  so  much, 
however,  and  has  been  so  vastly  improved 
in  size  and  shape  of  bulb  under  the  hand 
of  man,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  connect  our 
garden  varieties  with  the  wild  plant  of 
Asia. 

Countless  legends  have  grown  up 
around  the  onion,  just  one  of  which  can 
be  related  here  and  that  relates  to  its 
origin.  A  Mohammedan  tradition  tells 
us  that  when  Satan  was  leaving  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Eden  after  he  had  induced  Eve  to 
eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  garlic  sprang  up 
in  the  print  of  his  left  foot  and  onion  in 
that  of  his  right.  Page  could  be  spent  in 
relating  the  facts  and  fancies  which  have 
become  a  part  of  onion  literature. 

Horticulturally  speaking,  onions  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  classes  :  Top 
onions,  multipliers  and  Winter  onions. 
The  last  named  is  not  a  definite  term,  and 
carries  no  scientific  precision,  but  is  the 
name  commonly  used  in  referring  to  the 
plant  so  generally  grown  in  this  country. 
We  must  like  our  onions,  too.  for  the  es¬ 
timated  commercial  production  in  the 
United  States  in  1935  was  14.432.000 
hundred-pound  sacks.  This  does  not  take 
into  consideration,  eithei*,  the  millions  of 
pounds  produced  in  home  gardens 
throughout  the  land. 

A  few  words  about  varieties  for  the 
home  gardener  may  not  be  out  of  place 
at  this  time.  Because  of  their  adapta¬ 
bility  to  our  local  conditions,  gardeners 
have  found  that  it  is  best  to  depend  upon 
American-grown  varieties  for  the  main 
crop,  and  probably  the  best  of  the  gi*oup 
is  one  of  the  Globe  varieties,  with  special 
emphasis  on  Mountain  Danvers.  Com¬ 
mercial  growers  have  special  reasons  for 
selecting  some  other  variety,  but  the  home 
gardener  will  not  often  go  wrong  if  he 
makes  his  main  planting  with  Mountain 
Danvers  seed. 

He  will  undoubtedly  want  to  grow 
some  of  the  extra-lai’ge  ones,  however,  for 
exhibition  if  nothing  else,  and  this  will 
call  for  an  entirely  different  selection. 
The  advice  usually  given  when  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  in  mind  is  to  plant  Bermudas,  but 
that  comes  from  a  confusion  of  terms. 
Bermuda  onions  are  small,  usually  not 
over  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  quite 
flat,  and  are  represented  in  catalogs  by 
such  varietal  names  as  Crystal  Wax, 
White  Bermuda  and  Red  Bermuda.  They 
mature  in  about  two  months  and  are  very 
poor  keepers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
extremely  lai'ge  onions  one  sees  on  mar¬ 
kets  and  on  tlie  exhibition  bench  are  not 
Bermudas,  as  commony  supposed,  but  be¬ 
long  to  a  group  known  to  horticulturists 
as  Spanish.  The  first  of  this  type  in 
Axnerica  was  Prizetaker,  a  selection  of 
the  original  Spanish  onion  which  was 
known  in  Europe  as  Yellow  Zittan  Giant. 
Then  eanxe  Giant  or  Gigantic  Gibraltar, 
which  was  milder  than  Prizetaker  and 
more  resistant  to  disease.  Giant  Denia 
was  a  result  of  selectioix  among  the 
progeny  of  Gibraltar.  The  climax  in  size 
and  beauty  of  bulb  among  onions  of  the 
Spaxxisli  type  came  with  the  introduction 
of  Ailsa  Ci-aig  from  England  a  number 
of  years  ago.  In  addition  to  these  one 
finds  a  long  list  of  catalog  names,  includ¬ 
ing  Riverside  Sweet  Spanish,  Valencia, 
etc.,  which  are  apparently  selections  of 
or  the  same  as  the  oixes  named.  This 
multiplicity  of  names  may  confuse  the 
amateur,  but  he  will  make  no  mistake  in 
selecting  a  well-grown  strain  xinder  any 
of  the  names,  choosing  Ailsa  Craig  if  he 
wants  to  reach  the  maximum  of  size,  pro¬ 
viding,  of  course,  he  can  give  it  the  cul¬ 
ture  demanded. 

Spanish  onions  are  a  long  season  crop 
that  must  be  started  into  growth  indoors 
or  at  latest  in  a  protected  frame  in  time 
to  give  plants  large  enough  to  put  out¬ 
doors  in  April.  The  soil  in  which  onions 
are  planted  must  be  rich,  preferably  from 
a  liberal  application  of  barnyard  manure. 
Manuring  axxd  plowing  in  the  Fall  is 
recommended.  That  allows  the  soil  to 
become  nxellow  from  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing,  and  makes  it  much  easier 


to  secure  a  firm,  well-worked  seed  bed 
and  also  permits  early  Spring  planting. 
If  animal  manures  are  not  available, 
broadcast  and  thoroughly  incorporate 
with  the  soil  a  liberal  application  of  a 
5-8-7  fertilizer  at  least  a  week  before 
setting  the  plants.  The  plants  should 
be  spaced  four  to  six  inches  apart  in 
rows  any  distance  as  under  that  permits 
efficient  cultivation.  A  light  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  chicken  manure 
about  two  weeks  after  planting  tends  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  Thorough 
cultivation  to  keep  down  weeds  and  con¬ 
serve  moisture  is  also  essential  to  maxi¬ 
mum  gi’owth.  Onions  grown  from  seed 
sown  directly  in  the  field  need  the  same 
careful  preliminary  and  subsequent  at¬ 
tention. 

Fairly  good  onions  may,  of  course,  be 
grown  from  sets  planted  in  early  Spring. 
This  is  a  most  pi’actical  method  of  cul- 
tiire  whei’e  the  growing  season  is  extreme¬ 
ly  short  and  is  often  followed  in  the 
home  garden.  Planting  and  after  care 
is  essexxtially  the  same  as  that  outlined 
previously,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  no  seed  stalks  are  allowed  to  mature. 
These  should  be  cut  oxxt  as  rapidly  as 
they  form,  for  they  cause  a  hard  center 


that  is  useless  for  the  table.  An  adaption 
of  the  set  methods  is  to  sow  seeds  in  the 
garden  during  a  moist  period  in  August 
and  apply  a  protective  covering  of 
coarse  litter  after  the  ground  has  frozen 
in  Autumn,  removing  it  in  Spring  before 
active  growth  starts.  This  will  provide 
bulbs  in  the  following  July  and  August. 

The  onion  is  a  most  accommodating 
crop  that  can  be  grown  in  some  form  in 
every  home  garden.  Best  results  demand 
thorough  care,  though  profitable  returns 
may  be  had  from  ordinary  garden  cul¬ 
ture.  c.  w.  WOOD. 

Michigan. 


An  Inexpensive  Shade  for 
Greenhouses 

The  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  Bulle¬ 
tin  remarks  that  what  to  use  as  a 
temporary  shade  for  a  greenhouse  is 
always  a  matter  of  much  interest  to 
gardeners  and  florists.  Particularly  con¬ 
cerned  is  the  one  who  has  had  the  la¬ 
borious  task  in  the  Fall  of  hand-scraping 
the  glass  to  allow  the  entrance  of  much- 
needed  sunshine.  The  ideal  mixture  is 
that  which  will  give  the  desired  shade 
during  the  season  and  yet  possesses  suf¬ 
ficient  adhesive  properties  to  withstand 


the  Summer  rains.  About  September  the 
shading  should  begin  to  wear  off  until 
by  Winter  it  has  entirely  disappeared, 
permitting  full  sunshine  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  grower  who  has  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  use  white  paint  instead 
of  white  lead  as  a  base  for  his  spray  will 
find  himself  busily  engaged  scraping  off 
the  Summer  spray  from  the  roof  glass. 

Various  shading  materials,  including 
white  lead,  whiting,  benzine,  etc.,  were 
discussed  in  detail  some  years  ago.  More 
recently  another  material  has  been  used 
at  the  garden  as  a  “sticker”  with  very 
satisfactory  results  —  ordinary  Portland 
cement.  For  a  temporary  spray  in  early 
Spring,  strong  enough  to  withstand 
several  rains,  use  one  part  of  cement  to 
three  parts  of  whiting.  Keep  well  agi¬ 
tated  when  spraying  and  wrhen  dry  a 
pure  white  shade  will  result.  For  a  per¬ 
manent  Summer  spray  that  seems  to 
meet  all  requirements,  including  that  of 
peeling  off  with  the  first  frost,  the  follow¬ 
ing  formula  has  proven  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  :  Water,  3  gals. ;  cement  ( three  4-in. 
pots),  6  lbs.;  whiting  (two  4-in.  pots), 
5,lbs. ;  powdered  glue  (one  3-in.  pot), 

Ordinary  powdered  glue  dissolved  in 
hot  water  is  added  to  the  solution  of  ce¬ 
ment  and  whiting  just  before  spraying 
upon  the  roof.  Keep  well  agitated.  Re¬ 
member  that  cement  hardens  rapidly  and 
do  not  make  up  more  than  can  be  used  at 
one  time. 


You  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  do  a 
COMPLETE  job  of  PLOWING  if  you 
want  to  get  the  best  yield  from  the  soil. 


It’s  equally  necessary  to  buy  a  COMPLETE 
CAR — such  as  only  Chevrolet  offers  at  low 
prices — if  you  want  to  get  the  most  out  of 
motoring. 


MASTER  DE  UUXE  SPORT  SEDAN 


The  only  low-priced  car  in  the  world 
with  all  these  features! 

New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes  .  .  .  Improved  Gliding  Knee- Action  Ride*  .  .  .  Shockproof  Steering*  .  .  .  Genuine 
Fisher  No  Draft  Ventilation  . . .  Solid  Steel  one-piece  Turret  Top  Bodies  . . .  High-Compression  Valve-in-Head  Engine 

It’s  also  the  only  low-priced  car  with  Genuine  Fisher 
No  Draft  Ventilation ,  giving  each  passenger  plenty  of 
fresh  air  without  dangerous  drafts  .  .  .  Shockproof 
Steering*,  giving  the  greatest  driving  and  parking  ease 
you’ve  ever  known  .  .  .  High-Compression  Valve-in- 
Head  Engine ,  giving  that  better  combination  of  power, 
economy  and  reliability  which  has  made  valve-in-head 
engines  supreme  on  land  and  water  and  in  the  air  .  .  . 
and  a  great  many  other  advantages  which  you  will 
certainly  want  in  your  new  car. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is  that  this  new 
Chevrolet ,  with  all  these  features,  actually  costs  less  to 
buy ,  operate  and  maintain  than  any  car  you  would  think 
of  comparing  with  it.  It's  the  most  economical  of  all 
fine  cars — just  as  it  is  the  finest  of  all  economical  cars! 

See  this  beautiful  1936  Chev¬ 
rolet  at  your  nearest  Chevrolet 
dealer’s — drive  it — prove  to 
your  own  satisfaction  that  it’s 
the  only  complete  low-priced 
car — and  place  your  order  for 
immediate  deliverv! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Be  sure  to  see  the  new  Chevrolet  first 
when  you  get  ready  to  buy  a  new  car, 
because  it  will  bring  you  more  motoring  enjoyment  for 
less  money  than  any  car  you  have  ever  seen. 

In  fact,  this  new  1936  Chevrolet  is  the  only  complete 
low-priced  car ,  as  you  will  agree  when  you  check  its 
many  exclusive  quality  features. 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car  with  New  Perfected 
Hydraulic  Brakes.  The  smoothest,  surest,  safest  brakes 
ever  developed.  You  and  your  family  have  every 
right  to  demand  these  brakes,  in  view  of  today’s 
driving  conditions. 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car  with  a  Solid  Steel  one-piece 
T urret  Top — which  puts  a  fortressof  steel  over  your  head 
—  another  feature  that’sessential  to  real  mo  toringsafety. 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car 
with  the  Knee-Action  Gliding 
Ride*.  With  those  famous 
Knee-Action  Wheels  which  step 
over  bumps  and  holes  and  give 
the  smoothest,  steadiest  ride 
of  all.  Absolutely  necessary  for 
complete  comfort  and  safety. 


$ 


495 


AND  UP.  List  price  of  Nezo  Standard  Coupe  at 
Flint,  Mich.  With  bumpers,  spare  tire  and  tire  lock, 
the  list  price  is  $20  additional.  *  Knee-Action  on 
Master  Models  only,  $20  additional.  Prices  quoted  in 
this  advertisement  are  list  at  Flint,  Mich.,  and  subject 
to  change  without  notice.  A  General  Motors  Value. 


b%  New  Money-Saving  G.M.A.C.  Time  Payment  Plan 
Compare  Chevrolet’s  low  delivered  prices  and 
low  monthly  payments. 


(nt£vp  complete  (sou?  - policed!,  Cfct/z 

CHEVROLET 
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NO/ WONDER 


THE  HAM 
TASTED  STRONG/ 


DEAR  HANK:  Will  you  please 
keep  that  tainted  pipe  and 
swamp-root  tobacco  out  of  the  smoke 
house?  Or  better  still, treat  yourself  to 
a  pack  of  pipe-cleaners  and  a  tin  of 
pleasanter,  sweeter  smoking  tobacco? 
“Like  Sir  Walter  Raleigh?”  Right; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  itself!  You  see, 
we’ve  developed  a  special  blend  of 
Kentucky  Burleys  that  are  raised  and 
cultivated  and  aged  to  smoke  cooler 
and  smell  more  fragrant.  We  think  it’s 
the  one  best  brand  for  the  man  whose 
pipe  is  kept  going  morning,  noon  and 
night.  Booming  sales  tell  us  that 
farmer  after  farmer  agrees.  Try  a  tin 
and  see  what  YOU  think! 


SWITCH*!® 


Rebrand 

grW*5. 


aroi 


UNION 

MADE 


FREE  booklet  tells  how  to  make 
your  old  pipe  taste  better,  sweet¬ 
er;  how  to  break  in  a  new  pipe. 
Write  for  copy  today.  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.RN-63. 


Comments  From  Prominent  Fruit  Growers 


HALLORAN  H.  BROWN, 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

Apple-eaters,  as  a  rule,  do  not  know 
where  the  apples  they  eat  are  grown. 
They  are  able  to  distinguish  only  between 
those  whose  flavor  and  texture  please 
them  and  those  whose  flavor  and  texture 
do  not.  Those  who  know  and  have  com¬ 
pared  the  apples  grown  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  New  England  States 
with  those  grown  in  the  West — in  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington,  California,  etc.  —  are 
unanimously  in  favor  of  New  York  State 
and  New  England  grown  apples. 

The  western  apple-growers  early  real¬ 
ized  that  the  only  method  by  which  they 
could  sell  their  apples  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  East,  was  through  carefully  grad¬ 
ing  them  as  to  size,  wrapping  them  in 
fancy  paper  and  putting  them  in  fancy 
boxes  or  packs,  so  that  the  attention  of 
the  eastern  public  would  be  attracted, 
through  the  eye,  to  their  product  and,  on 
account  of  their  operating  larger  units  or 
orchards,  as  a  rule,  than  the  eastern  ap¬ 
ple-growers,  they  have  been  able  to  make 
these  selected  packs.  There  are  several 
ways  to  advertise  and  bring  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  product:  attractive  radio 
programs,  holding  an  apple-blossom  or 
apple-harvesting  carnival  at  a  central 
point  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  with 
plenty  of  newspaper  and  circular  adver¬ 
tising  about  the  event,  and  by  organiz¬ 
ing  an  apple  co-operative  or  selling 
agency  under  the  practical  management 
of  the  apple-growers,  themselves. 

I  believe  that  if  any  of  the  above  were 
put  into  operation,  the  sales  of  our  east¬ 
ern  apples  could  be  vastly  increased,  or 
even  doubled.  Some  fruit-growers  seem 
to  be  in  favor  of  marketing  through  the 
College  of  Agriculture  or  with  govern¬ 
ment  aid.  They  may  believe  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  funds  spent  this  way,  in  admin¬ 
istering  government  agencies  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  apples,  would  be  well 
used.  Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  prac¬ 
tical  benefit  in  either  of  these.  To  my 
mind  it  would  be  only  another  means  of 
spending  the  taxpayers’  money  and  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  nil. 

The  American  fruit-grower,  as  well  as 
ihe  American  farmer,  will  never  stand  for 
any  degree  of  regimentation  or  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  his  activities.  He  would 
be  paying  more  in  taxes  and  would  lose 
more  through  confusion  than  he  would 
have  received  in  the  beginning  through 
government  aid. 


B.  J.  CASE, 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

I  started  planting  the  Case  Farm  in 
1882,  being  about  12  acres  of  apples  and 
peaches  which  my  father  planted  in  1853. 
1  have  kept  planting  and  replanting  till 
now  there  are  about  90  acres  of  mostly 
young  apple  trees  and  20  acres  of  cher¬ 
ries  on  the  farm. 

We  have  troubles  galore  with  insects 
and  fungus  diseases,  but  most  of  them 
we  feel  we  are  boss  of  today.  But  how 
soon  some  new  insect  or  some  of  the 
old  ones  take  a  new  tack  and  we  have  to 
learn  all  over  again,  none  of  us  can  tell. 
I  have  claimed  for  several  years  that  we 
had  bred  up  a  family  of  “codling  moth” 
that  were  partially  immune  to  arsenate 
of  lead.  Certainly  a  few  years  since  one 
calyx  spray  once  in  10  days  kept  them 
under  control.  But  now  we  have  to  add 
certainly  four  more  cover  sprays  and 
then  can  hardly  keep  our  apples  free  of 
codling  moth  stings.  Very  few  get  into 
the  apple  but  a  lot  of  them  have  to  have 
several  bites  before  the  poison  gets  them, 
thus  leaving  scars  that  bar  the  apples 
from  U.  S.  No.  1.  We  have  kept  the  leaf- 
roller,  bud  moth  and  the  different  families 
of  lice  under  control  pretty  well.  Very 
little  trouble  with  the  San  Jose  scale. 

I  am  writing  now  of  the  Case  Farm, 
but  there  are  insects  in  abundance  all 
around  us  that  are  a  constant  menace. 
Most  of  these  orchadists  do  more  or  less 
spraying  but  either  are  not  thorough 
enouugh  or  their  sprays  are  not  timed 
right.  We  have  here  about  20  growers 
who  formed  the  “Northern  Wayne  Co-op¬ 
erative  Growers’  Association”  six  years 
ago  and  all  of  them  are  outstanding  as 
fruit-growers  in  Western  New  York.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  market  our  apples  col¬ 
lectively  only  helping  each  other  to  solve 
our  growing  and  packing  problems.  We 
are  all  pretty  close  together  and  each 
ready  to  help  the  other  out  on  any  com¬ 
plicated  problem. 


GEORGE  A.  DREW, 

Middlesex  County, 

The  Massachusetts  fruit-grower  in  com¬ 
mon  with  fruit-growers  from  other  ad¬ 
joining  States,  has  had  his  problems  of 
difficult  growing  conditions  this  past  sea¬ 
son  and  severe  competition  from  other 
sections  in  marketing  his  products  at  a 
price  that  would  pay  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

A  rainy  season,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year  made  scab  control  arduous 
and  expensive,  at  the  same  time  exces¬ 
sively  high  temperatures  in  many  eases 
added  to  the  general  difficulties. 

These  combined  factors  have  given  a 
very  interesting  contrasting  picture  of  the 
alert,  up-to-date  fruit-grower  meeting 
these  difficult  conditions  and  coming 
through  with  a  clean  profitable  crop, 


while  his  less  experienced  and  careless 
neighbor  has  been  unable  to  win  out. 

Winter  injury  to  old  neglected  trees  is 
gradually  eliminating  these  from  future 
competition.  The  Baldwin  and  Graven- 
stein  varieties  in  many  locations  have 
been  severely  winter-injured.  Many  of 
these  trees  have  already  been  removed ; 
many  more  will  shortly  succumb.  These 
two  best  varieties  of  our  past  generation 
(while  still  of  importance)  will  never  re¬ 
gain  the  outstanding  position  they  once 
held. 

The  McIntosh  apple  and  other  McIn¬ 
tosh  types  have  placed  our  progressive 
New  England  fruit-grower  in  an  enviable 
position  where  we  feel  we  can  meet  any 
legitimate  competition  we  may  have  to 
face. 

For  the  first  time  we  have  seriously 
undertaken  an  aggressive  advertising 
campaign  to  let  the  public  know  we  have 
a  real  product,  that  we  intend  to  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  most  approved  manner. 
We  have  finally  convinced  the  chain  store 
and  independent  merchant  that  as  they 
depend  on  our  local  patronage  for  their 
success,  it  is  to  their  advantage  as  well 
as  ours  that  they  handle  our  local  fruit 
rather  than  that  from  distant  sections. 

The  Massachusetts  fruit-grower  with 
nearby  markets,  growing  the  McIntosh 
and  other  varieties  of  quality,  properly 
merchandized,  and  their  merits  made 
known  to  the  public  faces  the  future  with 
confidence,  in  the  belief  that  better  times 
are  ahead. 


JAY  GELDER, 

Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 

In  most  cases,  I  believe,  marketing 
could  be  made  a  growers  problem.  I  re¬ 
cently  inspected  the  apples  in  10  fruit  and 
grocery  stores  on  the  leading  business 
streets  in  a  city  of  50,000  population. 
They  all  had  Winesaps  selling  on  the 
average  of  five  pounds  for  25  cents.  When 
I  asked  what  varieties  they  were,  the 
clerks  would  answer  with  “good  cooking” 
or  “good  eating.”  The  apples  were  in 
baskets  on  the  floor.  Some  had  been  kept 
so  long  that  they  were  withered  and  some 
decay  was  noted  in  most  cases.  I  was 
told  that  the  apples  came  from  Virginia. 
One  of  the  stores  had  some  very  high- 
class.  Mclntoshes ;  another  had  a  display 
of  high-grade  cider  apples ;  another  had 
some  good  No.  1  Mclntoshes;  three  others 
had  very  poor  Mclntoshes.  In  that  sec¬ 
tion  there  are  plenty  of  good  apples 
grown  and  stored.  These  growers  do 
their  trading  at  these  same  stores  where 
inferior  apples  from  another  State  were 
sold. 

Brother  growers,  make  a  survey  of 
stores  in  your  community.  If  local  ap¬ 
ples  are  for  sale  they  are  invariably  on 
the  floor  in  baskets  or  in  crates  jumble 
packed,  bruised,  stem-punctured  and  with¬ 
ered.  Competitive  fruit  on  the  other 
hand  are  artistically  arranged  on  count¬ 
ers,  shelves  or  show  windows.  It  is  a 
bit  unreasonable,  isn’t  it,  to  expect  our 
grocer  to  sort,  polish  and  grade  our  fruit? 

I  used  to  be  a  merchant  and  speak 
from  experience.  A  merchant  will  forgo 
some  profit  if  he  has  to  in  order  to  give 
his  customers  what  they  want.  One  of 
our  key  men  makes  daily  trips  with  ap¬ 
ples  to  a  small  city  about  50  miles  from 
our  market  selling  direct  to  consumers. 
Several  of  the  merchants  now  buy  of  him 
because  their  customers  ask  for  Chazy 
Orchards’  apples.  They  could  buy  for¬ 
eign  apples  cheaper  but  their  customers 
do  not  want  them  when  they  can  buy 
local  apples. 

I  guess  we  all  believe  in  wayside  mar¬ 
kets.  We  keep  ours  open  every  day  in 
the  year  except  Christmas.  Trucks  de¬ 
liver  from  the  market  direct  to  consum¬ 
ers  during  Winter  months.  Sales  have 
rapidly  increased  each  year  until  we  have 
now  reached  a  total  of  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  bushels  of  apples,  ten  to  twelve 
tons  of  honey  yearly  and  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  worth  of  vegetables, 
plants  and  flowers. 

More  important,  however,  we  have 
doubtless  tripled  apple-consumption  in 
this  section.  The  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute  is  doing  a  won¬ 
derful  work  contacting  the  distributors 
and  getting  local  apples  in  local  stores — 
both  independent  and  chain.  The  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  institute  are  apple-growers 
of  the  highest  type  and  are  giving  their 
time  out  of  the  goodness  of  their  heart. 


E.  H.  MITCHELL, 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  substitute  will  be  found  for  hard 
work  and  thrift  and  that  the  future  well 
being  of  our  agriculture  lies  with  the 
initiative  and  ability  of  our  farmers 
rather  (Fan  in  any  quack  remedies  and 
paternalistic  nursing. 

No  one  has  to  farm  unless  he  wants 
to  and  in  every  line  of  work  the  margin 
of  profit  is  becoming  narrow  as  we  be¬ 
come  more  capable  and  means  of  com¬ 
munication  of  every  sort  are  improved. 
Horticulture  is  a  very  inviting  field.  The 
competition  is  bound  to  be  keen  and  re¬ 
sult  in  plenty  of  good,  cheap  food  for  the 
consume!-,  which  is  his  good  luck,  and  a 
strenuous  life  for  the  horticulturist  which 
is  good  for  developing  his  ability  and 
character. 


MILLARD  HINCHER, 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Have  we  not  been  too  busy  producing 
apples,  and  attempting  to  have  them  of 
as  high  quality  as  we  were  able,  and  woe¬ 
fully  neglecting  the  very  important  point 
of  marketing?  Oftentimes  have  we  not 
sacrificed  price  in  order  not  to  be  both¬ 
ered  with  marketing  during  the  task  of 
harvesting?  I  firmly  believe  there  is  a 
market  for  all  grades,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  some  types  of  cider  apples, 
but  I  am  equally  convinced  thex-e  is  no 
good  market  for  the  various  grades  if 
they  are  not  separated  carefully  into  their 
various  classes. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  a 
fruit  committee  that  made  several  visits 
to  that  market  and  I  was  interested  in 
the  apparent  accurate  estimate  of  the 
contents  of  packages  by  buyers.  These 
men  were  expert  appraisers  of  fruit  and 
they  seemed  to  know  instinctively  what 
was  in  a  package.  After  brief  examina¬ 
tion,  it  was  my  conclusion  they  could 
tell  more  about  what  was  in  the  package 
than  the  man  who  packed  it.  Fruit  from 
the  Northwest  was  largely  in  a  separate 
department.  About  all  the  buyer  needed 
to  know  was  the  probable  quantity  he 
needed  to  supply  his  trade  for  the  day, 
the  variety,  size  and  grade.  The  apples 
were  so  uniformly  packed  he  did  not  have 
to  waste  time  trying  to  figure  out  how 
they  actually  graded. 

^ne  our  chief  difficulties  in  New 
York  State  seems  to  be  lack  of  uniformity 
in  several  ways.  1  would  place  them  in 
about  the  following  order :  lack  of  uni¬ 
form  pack,  preventing  a  buyer  from  rely¬ 
ing  upon  car  after  car  conforming  to  the 
same  classification,  and  lack  of  unifomity 
of  ideas  of  value,  indicating  we  are  iii 
disorganized  position  as  to  be  highly 
competitive  among  ourselves,  often  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  same  community  work¬ 
ing  against  each  other. 

One  who  feels  the  market  will  absorb 
any  pack  so  long  as  it  conforms  to  legal 
grade  is  not  clear  in  his  line  of  thinking. 
Ihe  market  will  dispose  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  but  often  at  a  woeful  sacrifice. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  so  absorbed  in 
growing  apples  we  have  not  given  thought 
to  selling  them.  Recent  efforts  to  popu¬ 
larize  our  apples  in  the  big  markets  awak¬ 
en  our  interest.  1  confess  I  do  not 
know  much  about  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Apple  Institute,  but  in  Western 
New  York  we  hear  its  efforts  have  been 
very  successful.  I  feel  all  our  growers 
will  want  to  know  more  about  it,  and 
that  they  will  be  glad  to  get  behind  this 
co-operative  effort  to  win  eastern  markets 
for  eastern  apples. 


GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS, 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

For  good  growers,  with  capital  enough 
to  properly  care  for  their  orchards,  pros¬ 
pects  are  good.  Orchards  planted  on  un¬ 
favorable  soils  or  poor  locations  or  with 
wrong  varieties  or  lack  of  capital  or  in¬ 
efficiently  managed  are  going  out. 

Bear  in  mind  that  success  depends  in  the 
future  on  volume  production  at  low  cost. 
Remove  at  once  unproductive  trees,  be 
they  either  old  trees  or  wrong  varieties 
for  your  particular  market.  In  growing, 
utilize  the  sod  mulch  method  which  is 
quite  generally  conceded  to  be  very  ef¬ 
fective  in  building  up  and  maintaining 
the  liumus  content  of  your  soil.  Fer¬ 
tilize  with  nitrogen  if  foliage  and  growth 
is  not  vigorous.  Spray  or  dust  thorough¬ 
ly  to  control  fungus  troubles.  Utilize 
fully,  sanitary  measures  to  control  chew¬ 
ing  insects,  viz.  banding  trees  and  remov¬ 
ing  from  orchards  all  wormy  apples  when 
thinning  or  picking.  Supplement  this 
when  necessary  by  spraying  with  a  poison 
solution  that  is  palatable  to  the  worms 
and  readily  washed  off  by  rain.  When 
crop  is  ready  to  harvest  lose  no  time  in 
placing  in  cold  storage.  Establish  your 
grades  and  whatever  grade  you  offer  keep 
it  uniform.  The  trade  will  soon  find  this 
out  and  you  will  get  your  share  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

M  hat  we  fruit-growers  want  most  of 
all  today  is  organized  selling  to  combat 
organized  buying.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
can  be  brought  about  most  effectually 
through  our  regional  markets  now  being 
constructed  and  in  this  way:  (1)  Sheds 
erected  where  growers  can  sell  at  retail. 
(2)  Sheds  erected  to  accommodate  truck¬ 
men  and  shippers.  (3)  Building  through 
which  growers  can  consign  to  any  market. 
(4)  Cold  storage  facilities  in  connection 
with  above  building.  (5)  Federal  inspec¬ 
tion  furnished  for  all  grades. 

This  is  my  fifty-seventh  year  growing 
apples.  My  birthday  indicates  that  I  am 
getting  into  the  reflective  age  but  my 
feelings  are  more  aggressive  than  ever. 


F.  A.  SALISBURY, 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  to  me  that  growing  good  fruit 
at  the  present  time  is  not  the  big  prob¬ 
lem.  With  all  the  knowledge  of  cultural 
methods  and  spray  practices  that  are 
available,  the  only  excuse  for  not  having 
good  fruit  in  most  cases  is  lack  of  thor¬ 
oughness  and  proper  timing  of  horticul¬ 
tural  practices.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
must  devote  more  time  and  effort  to 
marketing.  I  commend  the  New  York 
and  New  England  Apple  Institute  as 
making  a  start  in  market  development. 
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HARDIE  DEPENDABLE  SPRAYERS 


At  this  season  of  the  year  thousands  of  our  readers  study  with  interest  the 
attractive  Spring  catalogs  that  are  issued  by  the  prominent  seed  and  nursery  houses. 
These  catalogs  contain  a  description  of  practically  all  of  the  well  known  standard 
varieties  as  well  as  detailed  information  about  the  new  varieties  that  have  not  yet 
become  familiar  to  the  public.  Many  also  contain  illustrations  printed  in  natural 
colors  that  enable  the  reader  to  visualize  the  fruits  and  vegetables  described.  We 
are  listing  below  some  of  the  catalogs  that,  have  recently  come  to  our  desk.  They 
inay  be  obtained  free  simply  by  writing  to  the  concern  specified  and  mentioning  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Burpee’s  Garden  Book.  An  attractive  Townsend’s  Strawberry  Catalog.  A  book 
book  consisting  of  144  pages  of  illustra-  that  strawberry  growers  will  find  of 

tions  and  descriptions.  It  lists  a  wide  interest.  It  is  exceptionally  well  printed 

variety  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  on  coated  paper  and  contains  numerous 

and  contains  several  pages  reproducing  illustrations  in  color.  It  lists  and  de- 

popular  varieties  of  flowers  in  their  scribes  all  the  well  known  varieties  of 
natural  colors.  It  may  be  obtained  free  strawberries.  It  will  be  mailed  free  by 

by  writing  to  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  25  Vine  St., 

8S7  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Ledden’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog.  A  well 
printed  catalog  issued  by  Orol  Ledden 
and  Sons,  Sewell,  N.  J.,  the  largest 
growers  and  shippers  of  vegetable 
plants  in  New  Jersey.  Among  the 
many  popular  varieties  listed  will  be 
found  the  new  Golden  Colonel  Swreet 
Corn — a  cross  of  Country  Gentleman 
and  Golden  Bantam.  This  catalog  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Livingston’s  Seed  Annual.  This  attractive 
book  will  be  of  interest  to  every 
gardener  who  is  planning  to  plant 
vegetable  or  flower  seed.  It  describes 
a  wide  assortment,  is  well  illustrated 
and  contains  helpful  hints  for  the 
gardener.  Mailed  free  by  Livingston 
Seed  Co.,  52  E.  Spring  St.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Maloney’s  Nursery  Catalog.  A  nicely 
printed  catalog  containing  many  attrac¬ 
tive  illustrations  in  colors.  It  lists  a 
complete  line  of  nursery  stock  but 
makes  a  special  feature  of  roses  and 
ornamentals.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  fruit  growers  and  lovers  of  flowers. 
Address  Maloney  Bros.,  41  Main  St., 
Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Hoffman’s  Farm  Seed  Book.  A  real  farm 
book  listing  the  various  kinds  of  farm 
seeds  sold  by  this  old-established  seed 
house.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  any 
farmer  who  is  planning  to  buy  farm 
seed  this  season.  It  is  free.  Write  to 
A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  224  Landis- 
ville,  Pa. 

Allen’s  Book  of  Berries.  A  book  that  will 
be  of  interest  and  help  to  every  berry- 
grower.  It  not  only  describes  all  the 
leading  varieties  of  strawberries  but  it 
also  contains  considerable  valuable  in¬ 
formation  in  reference  to  the  proper 
care  and  cultivation  of  plants.  Write 
to  W.  F.  Allen  and  Co.,  72  Market  St., 
Salisbury,  Md. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog.  An  excep¬ 
tionally  attractive  book;  well  illustrated 
with  realistic  pictures  of  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  oats,  clover  and  other  farm  seeds 
reproduced  in  color.  It  also  contains 
an  interesting  review  of  the  farm  seed 
situation  for  1936.  Sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest  by  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Feed  the  Soil  to  Feed  the  Plant.  This 
is  one  of  several  attractive  pamphlets 
issued  by  the  Limestone  Products  Corp. 
of  America,  Dept.  245,  Newton,  N.  J. 
These  little  pamphlets  contain  valuable 
information  in  reference  to  the  value 
of  lime  in  the  growing  of  vegetables  and 
flowers.  They  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request. 

"Harris  Seeds.”  A  complete  seed  catalog, 
well  printed  and  illustrated.  It  lists  a 
wide  assortment  of  garden  and  field 
seeds  as  well  as  ornamental  shrubs, 
bulbs,  plants,  flowers,  etc.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  commercial  grower 
and  the  amateur  gardener.  Mailed  free 
by  Joseph  Harris  Co.,  R.  F.  D.  37, 
Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

Rayner’s  Berry  Book.  A  practical,  busi¬ 
ness-like  catalog  that  contains  illustra¬ 
tions  and  descriptions  of  all  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  berries.  It  bears 
the  earmarks  of  having  been  written 
by  men  who  know  strawberries  and 
how  to  grow  them.  It  is  free.  Address 
Rayner  Bros.,  Box  10,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Livermore’s  Seed  List.  Although  modest 
in  appearance,  this  little  folder  and  price 
list  will  be  of  interest  to  farmers  who 
are  going  to  buy  farm  seeds.  It  features 
a  number  of  Hybrid  Sweet  Corns  and 
also  includes  potatoes,  cabbage,  oats, 
corn,  clover,  etc.  Address  K.  C.  Liver¬ 
more,  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Everything  for  the  Garden.”  This  annual 
book  issued  by  Peter  Henderson  and 
Company,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York 
I  ity,  has  long  enjoyed  an  enviable  posi¬ 
tion  among  seed  catalogs.  As  the  name 
indicates,  it  lists  everything  for  the 
garden,  including  seeds,  fertilizers,  in¬ 
secticides,  implements,  etc.  It  will  be 
mailed  upon  request. 


Wilson  Nurseries  Catalog.  An  attractive 
book  that  will  be  of  interest  to  fruit 
growers.  Although  it  features  the 
standard  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  it  also 
includes  ornamentals,  shrubs,  ever¬ 
greens,  roses  and  berry  plants.  Sent 
free  by  Thomas  Marks  and  Company, 
Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Buntings’  Nurseries  Catalog.  Although 

considerable  space  in  this  catalog  is 
devoted  to  the  description  of  new  and 
standard  varieties  of  strawberries,  it 
also  lists  various  other  types  of  berries, 
fruit  trees,  ornamentals,  etc.  Sent  free 
upon  request  by  Buntings’  Nurseries, 
Inc.,  Box  28,  Selbyville,  Del. 

"1936  Nursery  Guide.”  This  is  the  name 
of  an  attractive  catalog  issued  by  the 
West  Hill  Nurseries,  Box  7,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.,  who  have  long  been  recognized 
as  grape-vine  specialists.  The  catalog 
not  only  features  the  leading  varieties 
of  grapes  but  also  lists  an  assortment 
of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  etc.  It 
will  be  mailed  free  iipon  request. 

Dondero’s  Vegetable  and  Berry  Plant 
Book.  Although  this  catalog  lists  a 
variety  of  vegetable  and  berry  plants, 
it  features  sweet  potato  plants  and 
asparagus  roots.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  postcard  to  L.  and  F. 
Dondero,  Box  240,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Green’s  Nursery  Catalog.  A  compact  little 
booklet  that  describes  the  numerous 
varieties  of  trees,  berries  and  orna¬ 
mentals  that  are  grown  by  this  old 
concern.  Sent  free  upon  request  by  E. 
H.  Burson  Nursery,  (successors  to 
Green’s  Nursery  Co.,)  Clifton,  N.  Y. 

Your  Guide  to  Better  Fruit.  An  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  listing  a  complete  line  of 
fruit  trees,  ornamentals,  berries,  etc. 
It  features  the.  new  "Colora”  Red  York 
Apple  which  is  desciubed  as  an  im¬ 
proved  York  Imperial.  It  is  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box 
A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Stoke’s  Tomato  Catalog.  Devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  tomatoes.  It  contains  color 
illustrations  and  description  of  several 
varieties.  This  catalog  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  truck  farmers  and  large 
growers.  Address  Francis  C.  Stokes 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Kelly’s  Book  of  Bargains.  A  neat  little 
catalog  of  convenient  size,  listing  a 
complete  line  of  Fruit  Trees,  and  Orna¬ 
mentals.  It  is  free.  Address  Kelly 
Bros.,  200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

"New  Roses  for  1936”.  A  list  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  new  roses  offered 
this  season  by  Bobbink  and  Atkins, 
Rutherford,  39,  New  Jersey. 


Controlling  Black  Knot 

Black  knot  on  plums  and  cherries  lives 
from  year  to  year  by  wintering  over  in 
the  form  of  cankers  on  the  trees,  and  in 
the  mummified  fruit  that  is  left  lying  on 
the  ground.  It  requires  only  a  few  mild¬ 
ly  warm  days  in  midwinter  to  start  these 
cankers  to  developing  spores  which  rapid¬ 
ly  infect  new  areas.  The  first  few  days 
of  March  offer  the  last  opportunity  of  the 
season  for  combatting  this  disease.  All 
mummified  fruits  should  be  gathered  up 
and  burned.  If  the  limb  on  which  a 
canker  has  formed  is  not  too  large,  it 
should  be  cut  off  between  the  canker  and 
the  tree  and  the  limb  burned.  The  cut 
should  be  made  at  least  six  inches  back 
from  the  canker.  On  limbs  that  are  too 
large  to  be  cut  off,  without  greatly  dam¬ 
aging  the  tree,  the  canker  should  be  dug 
out  with  a  chisel  until  nothing  but  clean, 
healthy  wood  remains.  The  wound  then 
should  be  disinfected  with  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  at  the  rate  of  1  to  1,000  parts  of 
water  and  the  cavity  filled  with  cement. 
Chisels .  and  pruning  tools  should  be 
dipped  in  the  same  strength  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  between  each  cut  to  avoid  spread¬ 
ing  the  disease. 

SUM jN'EB  D.  HOLLIS. 


•  Many  growers  are  just  realizing 
that  the  real  value  of  a  sprayer  is 
its  practical  utility  in  the  never  end¬ 
ing  fight  for  pest  control  in  orchard, 
grove  and  field. 

For  these  reasons  every  detail  of 
Hardie  sprayers  is  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  directly  and  valuably  to  the 
practical  advantage  of  the  grower. 

Every  new  thing  put  into  a  Hardie 
is  orchard  tested. 

Hardie  sprayers  are  streamlined 
not  merely  for  appearance  but  to 
avoid  damage  to  trees  and  fruit  and 
to  eliminate  the  time  lost  dislodging 
branches  that  become  caught  on 
sprayers  which  have  projecting  an¬ 
gles  and  parts. 

The  roller  bearings  on  Hardie 
trucks  reduce  the  pull  50%. 

The  dust-proof  armor  sheltering 
pump  and  engine  actually  protects 
those  parts — there  is  no  radiator  to 
suck  in  dirt  and  damaging  spray 
material. 


Stationary  sprayers  in  all  sizes 

The  platform  for  hose  men  on  the 
larger  Hardies  speeds  and  facili¬ 
tates  handling  the  guns. 

The  short-turn  truck  saves  time  on 
turns. 

Hardie  pump  lubrication — every 
part  including  plungers  running  in  a 
bath  of  filtered  oil — not  only  cuts 
operating  cost  but  protects  and 
lengthens  the  life  of  the  pump. 

Every  one  of  the  numerous  exclu¬ 
sive  Hardie  features  contributes  di¬ 
rectly  to  convenience  and  practical 
utility. 

See  the  Hardies  before  you  buy. 
Write  for  catalog  showing  40  sizes 
and  styles  of  portable  and  station¬ 
ary  Hardies  powered  by  truck,  trac¬ 
tor,  gasoline  engine  and  electric 
motor  delivering  3  to  50  gallons  per 
minute  at  300  to  800  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  per  square  inch  for  every  spray¬ 
ing  job. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY  •  HUDSON,  MICH. 

Branch  Factories,  Sales  and  Service  Offices: 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  •  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
BROCKPORT,  N.  Y.  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  Export  Deportment:  DETROIT,  MICH. 


•  Really  Streamlined  •  Fully  Armored  and  Dust  Proofed  •  Roller 
Bearings  on  All  Wheels  •  Interchangeable  Wood  or  Steel  Tanks 

•  All  Moving  Parts,  Including  Plungers,  Running  in  a  Bath  of 
Filtered  Oil  •  Short-turn  Trucks  #  Rubber  or  Steel  Wheels 


TEMPERED  RUBBER 

GIVES  THE  "U.  S."  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE  THIRD 
LONGER  WEAR  THAN  ORDINARY  BOOTS. 
DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE.  PIGSKIN 
FINISH.  AND,  LIKE  OTHER  "U.S."  BOOTS, 
EVERY  BOOT  IS  LEAK-TESTED  BEFORE  IT 
LEAVES  THE  FACTORY. 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


Newness  That  Makes  the 
Sprayer  a  More  Practical 
Operating  Unit . 


Hardie  streamlined  cutunder 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resnonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  ““nth  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Our  45th  Horticultural  Issue 

WE  LOOK  forward  every  year  to  our  first  issue 
in  March  which  has  come  to  be  well  known 
as  our  Horticultural  Issue.  With  the  gradual  and 
successful  increase  in  fruit  and  vegetable  growing 
throughout  the  East,  so  has  this  issue  steadily 
gained  in  popularity. 

Every  year  offers  new  and  interesting  problems. 
At  the  present  time,  the  question  of  profitable 
marketing  of  merchandise  is  rightly  command¬ 
ing  paramount  attention.  The  remarks  of  Prof. 
Tukey  in  his  article  on  page  219  as  well  as  the 
comments  of  prominent  fruit-growers  on  page  236 
are  indicative  of  the  prominence  now  being  given 
to  marketing  in  its  various  jihases.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  of  leading  agricultural  concerns  display  new 
refinements  and  improvements  of  their  respective 
products,  whether  they  be  nursery  stock,  seeds,  spray 
materials,  farm  implements,  fertilizers  or  baby 
chicks.  Careful  and  intelligent  buying,  a  plan  of 
economic  production,  regular  cultivation,  all  the 
while  giving  thought  to  the  final  step  of  choosing  the 
proper  marketing  methods,  should  return  to  our 
farmers  this  year  a  fair  return  on  their  investment. 

* 

The  Anti-Crime  Program 

GOVERNOR  Lehman  and  the  Legislature  are  out 
of  step  on  his  $308,000,000  budget,  his  tax  bill, 
and  most  of  all  on  his  anti-crime  bill.  He  publicly 
accused  “powerful  lawyer  groups  of  legislators”  of 
attempting  to  strangle  his  anti-crime  program.  The 
Assembly  by  resolution  requested  the  Governor  to 
give  the  names  of  the  “powerful  group.” 

On  Sunday  night,  February  23,  the  Governor  made 
a  30-minute  appeal  to  the  public  over  the  radio  for 
his  crime  bills,  which  he  claimed  are  non-partisan. 
He  named  Assemblyman  James  R.  Robinson  of 
Tompkins  County  and  Assemblyman  Horace  M. 
Stone  of  Onondaga  County,  both  Republicans,  and 
Assemblyman  John  A.  Byrnes  of  New  York,  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  who  with  other  members  of  his  own  party, 
were  attempting  to  defeat  his  anti-crime  bills. 

On  the  following  night  all  of  the  accused  members 
replied  to  the  Governor  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly. 
The  accused  members  defended  the  report  of  bills 
without  recommendation  as  a  proper  procedure  to  al¬ 
low  discussion  by  all  the  members.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  there  are  100  of  these  crime  bills.  The  whole 
program  has  been  opposed  by  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Citizens  Union 
of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  County  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion.  Other  noted  authorities  insisted  that  the  laws 
now  on  the  books  are  sufficient  and  more  eflicient  en¬ 
forcement  is  what  is  needed.  The  criticized  members 
insisted  that  they  had  impartially  co-operated  with 
the  Governor  and  that  his  criticism  was  unfair  and 
unmerited.  Mr.  Byrnes  put  the  most  emotion  into 
his  defense.  He  said  he  had  voted  against  only  four 
of  the  many  crime  bills,  and  defended  his  right  to 
vote  in  accordance  with  his  judgment  and  conscience. 

The  Governor  included  racketeers  with  the  crimi¬ 
nals  and  gangsters  that  he  promised  to  fight  to  sup¬ 
press.  The  biggest  racket  in  the  State  is  the  milk 
racket.  The  Governor  is  familiar  with  it.  He  has 
promised  to  suppress  it.  But  instead  he  has  added 
new  laws  and  new  procedure  to  encourage  it  from 
year  to  year,  and  yet  there  are  enough  of  the  old 
laws  left  to  suppress  this  racket.  It  may  be  at¬ 
tacked  any  minute  in  a  non-partisan  way  because  the 
crime  itself  is  non-partisan  and  highly  respectable. 
We  hope  the  Governor  will  open  his  promised  fight 
immediately  on  this  particular  racket. 


A  CAREFUL  study  of  the  horticultural  catalogs 
demonstrates  the  extreme  care  that  reputable 
concerns  take  to  give  an  accurate  and  trustworthy 
description  of  the  various  varieties  listed.  Many 
nurserymen  and  seedmen  go  to  the  expense  of  having 
illustrations  reproduced  from  actual  photographs  in 
order  that  the  prospective  customer  may  be  able  to 
visualize  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  de¬ 
scribed.  Unfortunately,  there  are  a  few  irrespon¬ 
sible  houses  that  still  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
make  extravagant  and  sensational  claims  for  their 
stock  in  order  to  attract  the  interest  of  buyers. 
Other  concerns,  with  a  mistaken  sense  of  economy, 
attempt  to  save  money  by  using  a  picture  of  one  va¬ 
riety  to  illustrate  some  other  variety. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  experienced  growers 
recognize  this  attempted  deception  and  place  little 
confidence  in  any  claims  that  are  made  in  such  cata¬ 
logs.  One  of  the  most  despicable  forms  of  deception 
in  the  nursery  business  is  the  practice  of  renaming 
plants  of  some  well-known  variety  and  selling  the 
plants  under  the  assumed  name.  During  recent  years 
there  have  been  several  flagrant  cases  where  the  evi¬ 
dence  indicated  clearly  that  a  nurseryman  had  taken 
a  popular  variety  of  strawberry  plants  that  had  al¬ 
ready  gained  a  reputation  under  its  proper  name, 
and  listed  this  variety  under  a  new  name  and  pre¬ 
tended  that  it  was  a  new  creation  that  he  had  per¬ 
sonally  developed.  Concerns  that  resort  to  this  form 
of  piracy  are  soon  discovered  and  lose  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  both  their  customers  and  their  fellow 
nurserymen.  Fortunately  there  are  comparatively 
few  of  them. 


* 

NUMBERS  of  dairy  cattle  and  hogs  on  New  York 
State  farms  increased  in  1935,  while  the  num¬ 
bers  of  horses  and  sheep  have  continued  to  decline. 
The  most  recent  report  shows  1,347,000  milk  cows 
on  New  York  State  farms  January  1,  compared  with 
1.321,000  a  year  ago,  or  an  increase  of  about  2  per 
cent.  On  the  average,  cow  values  have  increased 
from  $70  a  head  to  $100  a  head  in  the  year’s  time. 
The  value  of  all  cattle  in  New  York  State  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $125,000,000. 

The  number  of  hogs  increased  nearly  10  per  cent 
during  the  year,  or  from  190,000  head  to  209.000 
head.  Sheep  numbers  declined  from  370,000  head  a 
year  ago  to  355,000  on  January  1.  The  number  of 
horses  continued  the  decline  from  339.000  head  in 
1930,  to  315.000  head  a  year  ago  and  312.000  on 
January  1.  The  average  value,  however,  increased 
from  $120  a  head  to  $143  a  head  a  year  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report. 


* 

THE  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Conference  held 
its  ninth  conference  and  exhibition  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  for  three  days  beginning  February  27.  On 
Saturday  several  interesting  addresses  were  de¬ 
livered.  Prof.  II.  O.  Stuart,  Rhode  Island  State  Col¬ 
lege,  spoke  on  “Pertinent  Poultry  Problems Prof. 
W.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  on  “The  Healthy  Flock,”  and  John  Lyman  on 
“Marketing  New  England  Fruit.” 

In  conjunction  with  the  Agricultural  Farm  Confer¬ 
ence  the  Rhode  Island  Beekeepers  Association  des¬ 
ignated  the  last  week  of  February  as  Rhode  Island 
Honey  Week.  There  are  approximately  seven  hun¬ 
dred  apiaries  scattered  throughout  the  State,  the 
capital  investment  in  bees  and  equipment  being  es¬ 
timated  at  $52,795,000. 

* 


THE  fertility  of  the  plant-bed  soils  should  vary 
with  the  crop  to  be  started,  according  to  recent 
tests  made  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  In 
most  cases  the  soil  should  be  open,  porous,  and  fairly 
loose  to  allow  rapid  drainage  of  excess  water  and  to 
allow  the  re-entrance  of  air  to  permit  adequate  bac¬ 
terial  action.  A  compact  soil  holds  too  much  water, 
which,  in  turn,  shuts  out  the  air  and  favors  the  sur¬ 
face  growth  of  the  damping-off  fungi.  Consequently, 
a  fairly  loose,  open  soil  should  be  provided  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  these  organisms. 

Lettuce  and  cucumber  seeds  contain  only  small 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  so  that  the  soils  in  which  they 
are  sown  should  contain  considerable  quantities  in 
order  to  keep  the  plants  growing  rapidly.  In  other 
words,  plant-bed  soils  for  lettuce  and  cucumbers 
should  be  rich  in  quickly  available  nitrogen.  On  the 
other  hand,  tomato  seeds  contain  all  of  the  nitrogen 
they  need  for  germination  and  growth  up  to  trans¬ 
planting  time.  They  will  therefore  do  well  in  a  very 
poor  soil.  When  the  seedlings  are  about  two  inches 
high,  they  should  be  transplanted  to  somewhat 
richer  soil  so  that  growth  at  a  medium  rate  may  be 
maintained.  This  will  induce  greater  root  growth, 
which  will  be  conducive  to  heavy  fruitfulness  in  the 
mature  plants. 
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ROY  A.  PORTER  of  Elba,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the 
organized  potato-growers  in  New  York,  sounds 
a  friendly  warning  for  New  York  State  farmers.  The 
State’s  peak  potato  production,  nearly  49,000,000 
bushels  in  1909,  dropped  to  the  all-time  low  of  nearly 
22,000,000  bushels  in  1929.  While  national  produc¬ 
tion  increased  47  per  cent  between  1S99  and  1934. 
New  York’s  acreage  declined  32  per  cent.  In  1919 
New  York  State  supplied  about  33  per  cent  of  all  the 
potatoes  arriving  in  New  York  City,  and  by  1929, 
just  10  years  later,  New  York  State  supplied  only 
19  per  cent  of  the  potatoes  sold  on  the  metropolitan 
market,  most  of  these  from  Long  Island.  He  urges 
New  York  growers  to  give  serious  attention  to  the 
problem  of  recapturing  this  market,  stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  soil,  grades  and  grading,  as  well  as  the 
great  losses  that  can  be  attributed  to  tuber  defects. 

* 

SEED  tubers  cut  when  the  sprouts  at  the  bud-end 
were  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  long  gave 
greater  yields  where  the  biul-end  was  used  for  seed 
than  where  the  stem-end  was  used  in  some  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  at  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  reported  in  a  recent  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  by  the  station.  Where  the  seed  tubers  were 
cut  before  sprouting,  however,  little  or  no  difference 
in  yields  resulted  between  bud  and  stem-end  seed 
pieces. 

“It  is  improbable  that  the  results  of  this  study 
warrant  recommendations  for  any  material  change 
in  the  cutting  and  planting  practices  in  general  use 
by  New  York  potato-growers  at  the  present  time,  as 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  difference  in  yield  between 
plants  from  stem-end  and  bud-end  seed  pieces  is 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  rejection  of  stem-end 
sets,”  concludes  Prof.  Stewart.  It  is  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  experiments  will  prove  of  interest  to 
potato-growers  as  throwing  light  on  the  relative 
value  of  stem-end  and  bud-end  sets  and  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cutting  seed  potatoes  before  or  after  sprout¬ 
ing.  The  report  that  the  average  plant  from  bud- 
end  sets  emerge  a  little  earlier,  are  a  little  larger  up 
to  time  of  blooming,  have  fewer  stalks,  mature  a 
little  earlier,  and  give  a  larger  total  yield  than 
plants  from  basal  or  stem-end  sets  of  equal  weight 
from  the  same  seed  tuber. 


* 

COLD  weather  in  the  area  now  infested  by  the 
Japanese  beetle — roughly  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  the  southern  two-thirds  of  New  Jersey — seems 
to  be  no  hindrance  to  the  grubs  hibernating  in  the 
ground.  Recent  studies  show  that  numbers  of  this 
destructive  post  in  the  soil  do  not  decrease  in  Win¬ 
ter,  usually  the  season  of  heaviest  insect  mortality. 
Even  the  abnormally  cold  Winter  of  1933-34  in  the 
East  killed  comparatively  few  beetle  grubs. 

Low  temperatures  stop  activities  of  disease  organ¬ 
isms  that  prey  on  larva  of  the  beetle  in  the  soil  in 
warm  weather.  Furthermore,  the  larvse,  or  grubs, 
of  the  beetle — the  over-wintering  form — go  down  so 
deep  into  the  ground  that  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  intense  cold  as  well  as  of  birds  and  other  preda¬ 
tors  feeding  at  the  surface. 

Japanese  beetles  in  the  ground  reach  greatest 
numbers  early  in  September  at  the  end  of  two 
months  of  active  egg  laying.  Then  they  decrease 
until  the  weather  gets  cold.  Return  of  warm  weather 
starts  another  decrease  in  the  number  found  in  the 
ground— most  striking  in  May  and  early  June. 

* 


THE  “Jersey  tomato”  is  making  a  fine  record  for 
itself,  attributable,  according  to  reports,  to  its 
clisease-resistant,  true-to-form  quality  and  prolific 
yields.  From  about  100  pounds  of  seed  approved  in 
1921,  the  New  Jersey  certified  tomato  seed  crop  had 
increased  in  1935  to  70,524  pounds.  About  70  per 
cent  of  that  amount  will  soon  be  planted  within  the 
State.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  crop  has  been  shipped 
to  five  foreign  countries  and  six  other  States.  For¬ 
eign  countries  whose  tomato-growers  look  to  New 
Jersey  for  reliable  seed  as  Cuba,  Mexico,  British 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  Porto  Rico.  The  largest 
domestic  market  is  Georgia,  where  12.000  pounds  of 
New  Jersey  certified  tomato  seed  will  be  planted 
next  month.  Much  of  the  Georiga  planting  will  be 
returned  to  New  Jersey  growers  in  the  form  of  field- 
grown  plants,  to  be  set  out  in  the  northern  fields  in 
preference  to  plants  grown  in  cold  frames,  formerly 
the  commonly  accepted  practice  of  getting  a  head 
start  on  the  northern  growing  season.  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Texas,  Florida  and  California  also  have 
purchased  substantial  shipments  of  New  Jersey  seed 
for  their  early  crops. 

Tomato-growers  in  other  States  and  countries  are 
willing  to  pay  premium  prices  for  New  Jersey  cer¬ 
tified  seed  because  of  its  15-year  heritage  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  color,  shape  and  flesh  texture,  uniformity  of 
size,  and  resistance  to  disease. 
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Farming  the  Farmer 

ON  FEBRUARY  22,  page  141,  we  spoke  briefly  of 
a  series  of  meetings  of  milk  dealers  in  the  city 
of  Syracuse  held  behind  closed  doors  to  devise  a 
law  which  would  empower  the  dealers  to  directly 
fix  the  price  of  milk  while  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  being  a  price  fixed  by  dairy  farmers  themselves. 
During  Farmer’s  Week  at  Cornell,  the  seat  of  con¬ 
ferences  was  transferred  to  Ithaca.  At  a  conference 
there  a  bill  was  drafted  as  an  amendment  of  the 
Milk  Control  Law  to  take  effect  in  part  July  1,  and 
fully  on  November  1,  the  present  law  to  be  continued 
for  the  seven  months.  The  draft  was  dispatched  to 
Albany  by  a  Cornell  messenger  and  hurried  through 
the  bill-drafting  bureau  for  introduction  Monday 
night,  February  17,  when  it  was  introduced  by  As¬ 
semblyman  Lonis  of  Oswego  County.  A  closed  con¬ 
ference  on  it  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  19th.  The 
news  at  the  Capitol  was  that  it  was  to  be  rushed 
through  the  Legislature.  It  was  later  discovered, 
however,  that  some  amendments  would  be  necessary, 
and  pending  preparation  of  the  amendments  we  con¬ 
sented  to  a  request  to  withhold  criticism  of  its 
provisions. 

On  Friday,  February  21,  another  conference  was 
held  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel  in  Syracuse.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  appearances  were  reported  : 

Sheffield  Producers’  Co-operative  Association. 

Sheffield  Farms  Company. 

Dairymen’s  League. 

Borden  Company. 

Brown  &  Bailey. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Milk  Institute,  Inc. 
Crowley  Milk  Company. 

Crowley  Milk  Producers’  Co-operative  Association. 
Agricultural  Council. 

Farm  Conference  Board. 

Up-State  Milk  Dealers’  Association. 

General  Ice  Cream  Company. 

Mutual  Dairy  Co-operatives,  Inc. 

A  committee  of  five  members  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  complete  bill.  The  members  were : 

Eugene  D.  Lichtenberg  of  Syracuse,  attorney  for  the 
Up-State  Milk  Dealers’  Association. 

Lloyd  C.  Anderson  of  Binghamton,  attorney  for  the 
Crowley  Milk  Producers’  Association. 

L.  A.  Chapin,  secretary  of  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

I)r;  Shirley  W.  Wynne  of  New  York,  president  of 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Milk  Institute,  Inc. 

Homer  S.  Rolfe  of  Ogdenburg,  acting  secretary  of 
Sheffield  Producers’  Co-operative  Association. 

The  bill  as  drafted  was  tentatively  approved  by 
the  representatives  of  each  group  listed  above,  but  the 
representatives  of  the  Mutual  Dairy  Co-operatives 
withheld  final  approval  until  they  could  confer  with 
their  member  units  or  trustees.  Then  the  other  rep¬ 
resentatives  made  similar  reservations.  The  bill  is 
to  reach  Albany  on  Tuesday,  March  3.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  put  in  as  an  amendment  of  the  bill  already 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  Ernest  Lonis. 

The  story  so  far  indicates  the  authorship  of  the 
bill,  but  it  is  useless  to  analyze  its  provisions  until 
the  amendments  are  all  in.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Farmers’  Control  bill,  proposed  by  producing  dairy¬ 
men,  will  be  introduced  in  the  meantime.  Assembly- 
man  Howard  N.  Allen,  Chairman  of  the  Assembly 
Agricultural  Committee  has  given  his  assurance  that 
all  milk  bills  will  be  given  a  full  and  open  hearing. 

At  the  Assembly  Committee  conference  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  read  a  long  statement  in  reference  to  milk. 
He  recommended  a  renewal  of  the  Milk  Control 
Law,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  a 
further  investigation  of  milk  conditions  and  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Syracuse  dealers’  conference  at  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Hotel  on  the  Friday  following  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  opposing  further  investigations. 

At  Albany  one  heard  much  about  the  desire  of 
farmers  for  a  continuation  of  the  Milk  Control  Law 
as  it  is.  But  during  the  same  week  the  Rome 
Sentinel  invited  its  readers  in  an  area  of  substan¬ 
tially  25  miles  square  to  vote  by  mail  for  or  against 
the  renewal  of  the  control  law.  It  received  404 
votes,  and  G5  per  cent  voted  “no,”  and  35  per  cent 
for  State  control,  which  confirmed  the  results  of  a 
personal  canvass  last  Summer  against  State  control. 

The  canvass  of  the  Milk  Committee  was  a  still 
broader  test.  Purposely  to  eliminate  all  possible 
influence,  no  names  were  given.  An  explanatory 
printed  note  and  10,000  ballots  were  mailed  to  20 
per  cent  of  farmers  in  22  of  the  largest  dairy  coun¬ 
ties,  and  4  out  of  every  5  votes  were  against  State 
control.  From  many  notes  received  by  the  Milk 
Committee  with  the  ballots,  it  is  evident  that  if  as¬ 
surances  could  have  been  given  that  a  farm  control 
would  replace  the  State  control  the  vote  would 
have  been  practically  unanimous  against  State  con¬ 
trol.  This  cross  section  vote  indicates  by  the 
usual  form  of  estimate  that  77,000  dairymen  in  these 
22  counties  are  in  favor  of  a  system  of  genuine  farm 
control  of  prices  and  sale  of  milk.  It  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  other  farm  sentiment. 


Centralized  County  Government 

Farmers  in  this  community  have  held  a  conference 
over  the  County  Government  bill.  After  a  study  of  the 
proposed  bill,  they  unanimously  condemned  it.  The 
feeling  was  expressed  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
the  only  paper  in  the  State  that  has  any  real  interest 
in  the  farmer,  and  a  request  wTas  made  to  ask  your  ad¬ 
vice  and  help  to  defeat  it.  Every  taxpayer  in  this 
vicinity  would  sign  a  petition  against  it. 

We  object  to  it  because  it  proposes  to  have  the  local 
home  work  of  our  towns  and  villages  taken  from  us  and 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  people  in  the  county  seat.  They 
would  take  the  control  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  know  the  local  needs,  and  who  pay  the  bills,  and 
rest  the  control  in  strangers,  who  do  not  know  the  local 
needs  and  have  no  interest  in  them  and  wTho  are  not 
required  to  account  in  any  way  to  us. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  consolidated  school  law.  It 
takes  away  from  us  the  responsibility  and  work  that 
we  know  how  to  do  for  ourselves.  It  denies  us  the 
exercise  of  community  thrift  and  economy.  It  leaves 
u.s  the  bills  to  pay,  and  clothes  county  politicians  with 
authority  to  spend  our  money.  We  know  the  law  per¬ 
mitting  this  change  was  voted  last  Fall,  but  it  was  a 
village  and  city  vote.  The  rural  districts  voted  against 
the  change.  It  is  leading  away  from  our  American 
system  of  government.  It  is  leading  away  from  de¬ 
mocracy  back  to  the  centralized  form  of  government 
with  its  bureaucracy,  waste,  taxes,  oppression,  tyranny 
and  ultimate  collapse. 

Is  America  to  neglect  and  beggar  its  farmers  and 
repeat  the  experience  of  the  Roman  empire? 

New  York.  C.  C.  W. 

HE  amendment  to  the  Constitution  permitting 
the  Legislature  to  pass  optional  laws  for  changes 
in  the  form  of  county  government  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  approved  by  the  voters  in  1935.  It 
was  a  matter  that  more  particularly  concerned  the 
counties  in  country  areas,  but  the  city  vote  car¬ 
ried  it  through. 

The  bill  is  carefully  drawn.  It  indicates  ability, 
skill  and  scholarship  in  its  finish.  Its  author  must 
have  devoted  much  time  and  painstaking  labor  to  it. 
It  allows  county  governments  of  four  different 
forms  to  lie  adopted,  including  a  retention  of  the 
present  form.  When  one  of  the  three  new  forms  are 
selected,  various  policies  and  numerous  choices  of 
procedure  may  be  adopted  to  create  a  new  working 
form  of  county  government. 

The  plan  seems  complicated.  Probably  any  plan 
for  a  centralized  county  government  would  seem 
complicated  to  a  people  who  have  lived  all  their 
lives  under  a  decentralized  county  system.  Whether 
the  local  hamlet  and  township  control  of  local  af¬ 
fairs  could  be  abandoned  and  a  simple  county 
system  found  may  well  lie  questioned.  If  the  local 
offices  were  retained  there  could  be  no  centralized 
county  system.  We  sometimes  have  a  form  of 
monarchy  under  the  mask  of  democracy,  but  we  can 
never  have  kingdom  and  self-government  at  the 
same  time. 

We  are  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  our  cor¬ 
respondent  from  the  farm  and  community  stand¬ 
point.  He  has  fairly  stated  the  objections  to  this 
whole  policy  of  change  in  county  government.  It  is 
proper  that  citizens  so  affected  should  protest  and 
petition  to  be  let  alone  to  manage  their  own  local 
affairs.  With  them  we  protest  the  law  and  suggest 
that  the  present  system  be  continued  and  improved 
and  operated  economically.  The  Constitutional 
amendment  does  not  mandate.  It  merely  permits  an 
optional  change.  We  are  in  a  period  of  reckless 
public  spending.  The  State  government  was  cen¬ 
tralized  on  a  plea  to  save  expenses.  It  is  now  more 
than  seven  times  what  it  was  20  years  ago.  The 
cost  of  the  Federal  government  is  staggering.  The 
proponents  of  centralized  schools  in  county  districts, 
where  the  people  did  not  want  them  insisted  that 
the  change  from  local  schools  would  reduce  the 
school  taxes.  School  taxes  have  been  multiplied  by 
ten.  This  centralized  government  scheme  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  reduce  the  local  expenses.  Judging  from 
the  past,  if  the  change  is  made,  we  predict  that  the 
cost  will  be  multiplied  within  a  short  period. 

Frankly  it  seems  that  the  Democrats  are  planning 
to  put  one  over  on  the  Republican  leaders.  The 
Democrats  get  the  bulk  of  their  votes  in  the  large 
cities  with  local  government  of  their  own.  The  Re¬ 
publican  strength  comes  from  the  rural  counties. 
The  so-called  reform*  was  urged  by  city  Democratic 
leaders,  though  it  involves  a  principle  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  democracy  which  they  professed.  The 
change  will  not  affect  the  cities  except  probably  to 
enlarge  the  city  patronage  and  control  over  adjacent 
agricultural  areas. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  form  of  centralized  county 
government  can  be  devised  that  would  not  as  a 
whole  do  injustice  to  farm  areas.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  seem  suicidal  for  the  Republican  organization 
to  father  this  bill,  embarrass  their  traditional 
friends  and  serve  their  political  opponents. 


The  Report  Should  be  Published 

WHEN  the  NRA  was  ruled  out  of  existence 
some  nine  months  ago,  a  bill  was  rushed 
through  Congress  setting  up  a  so-called  fact-finding 
commission,  popularly  styled  as  a  skeleton  NRA. 
The  declared  purpose  of  this  bureau  was  to  conduct 
surveys  looking  toward  some  permanent  social  and 
industrial  legislation. 

The  report  is  finished  but  is  said  to  have  been 
pigeon-holed  in  line  with  the  present  general  policy 
of  the  Administration  to  soft-pedal  any  but  the 
most  conservative  programs  until  after  the  Fall  elec¬ 
tions.  We  have  always  advocated  publicity  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  activities.  There  is  no  reason  to  make 
any  exception  in  this  case.  The  report  may  contain 
some  valuable  material.  It  should  be  made  public, 
as  should  any  plans  that  Washington  might  have  in 
mind  to  carry  out  whatever  remedies  might  be 
suggested.  Political  defeat  or  victory  in  November 
should  not  be  the  determining  factor. 


Borden  Company  Reorganized 

THE  filing  of  a  reorganization  statement  with  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  indicates  a  consid¬ 
erable  change  in  the  corporate  structure  of  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company.  Four  large  sub-holding  companies 
were  dissolved.  They  include  Borden’s  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Inc.,  Borden’s  Food  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Borden’s  Ice  Cream  and  Milk  Company, 
Inc.,  and  Borden's  Cheese  and  Produce  Company, 
Inc.  It  is  also  understood  that  37  similar  sub¬ 
sidiaries  will  be  dissolved. 

Borden’s  Canadian  sub-holding  company,  Borden's 
Limited,  together  with  its  subsidiaries  are  reported 
as  not  affected  by  the  reorganization. 

It  is  understood  that  the  reorganization  has  been 
planned  on  the  line  of  many  other  industrial  cor¬ 
porations  to  save  taxes  under  the  recent  Federal 
income  tax  law. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 


January.  1936 : 

- 40-qt.  Units - 

State  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 1,825,499  82,819  22,170 

New  Jersey  .  320,619  1.519 

Pennsylvania .  4S2.479  10,704  2,0S2 

Vermont  .  116.148  6.977 

Connecticut  .  25,046  390 

Maryland  .  13,175 

Delaware  .  1,226  . . .  124 

Ohio  .  ...  1,840 

Indiana  .  ...  1,160 

Wisconsin  .  ...  1,400 

Massachusetts  .  12.691 


Total,  January,  1936.2,796,883  106,809  24.376 

Total,  January,  1935.2,576,791  110.054  13,279 

New  York  furnished  65  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
77.5  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  January,  1936.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 


Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

After  a  full  month  following  the  blizzard  of  January 
18-19,  during  which  time  the  thermometer  constantly 
hovered  around  or  below  the  zero  point,  on  Monday, 
February.  17,  the  temperature  at  noon  rose  to  50 
degrees,  followed  by  rain  in  the  evening  and  night, 
which  finally  turned  to  snow  on  Tuesday  morning,  the 
snow  continuing  until  noon  with  the  thermometer 
gradually  dropping  until  it  was  20  at  the  close  of  the 
storm.  The  thermometer  continued  its  downward  way 
until  at  midnight  it  reached  a  10  below  after  which  it 
gradually  rose.  It  has  fluctuated  ever  since.  Today, 
February  20,  at  sunrise  the  temperature  was  five  below. 

Our  rural  churches  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  snow¬ 
fall  which  has  kept  the  attendance  away.  Many  have 
been  closed  for  the  entire  month  following  the  blizzard. 

On  February  5  a  truckload  of  hides  turned  over  on 
the  State  highway,  four  miles  south  of  Newburgh.  The 
hides  were  imported  and  consigned  to  a  glove  factory 
in  Gloversville.  Meantime  tons  of  American  hides  are 
reported  in  storage  and  no  market. 

It  is  good  news  to  the  dairymen  of  Orange  County 
to  be  told  that  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  city  and  town  of  Newburgh  shows  that 
during  the  month  of  January  $2,965  worth  of  milk 
was  distributed  to  the  destitute  of  that  city.  c.  o.  w. 


Rocky  Point  Orchard  Notes 

The  lowest  temperature  recorded  here  was  17  below, 
though  it  was  as  low  as  24  below  in  Philippi,  W.  Ya. 
Water  barrels  and  pumps  froze  and  creeks  -were  used 
many  places  as  a  source  of  water  for  livestock. 

All  livetsoek  was  affected  by  the  extremely  cold 
weather.  Milk  production  dropped  one-tliird.  and  our 
flock’s  egg  production  dropped  from  11  to  1  a  day,  but 
on  the  first  day  of  warm  weather,  February  4,  it  was 
back  to  11  again.  The  one  hen  that  continued  laying 
was  a  Jersey  Giant  which  shows  that  the  larger  breeds 
are  better  able  to  stand  adverse  conditions. 

Fruit  does  not  seem  to  be  damaged  seriously,  but  that 
is  probably  due  to  the  mildly  cold  weather  for  a  short 
time  before  the  Sub-zero  weather. 

Prices  have  been  good.  Eggs  were  25c  until  the  cold 
wave,  when  they  went  to  30c.  and  are  now  28c.  Butter- 
fat  has  been  higher  than  usual  at  30  to  35e.  Fresh 
milk  went  from  eight  up  to  ten  cents  a  quart  locallv, 
while  cream  raised  from  15  to  20e  a  pint. 

West  "V  irginia.  ekmer  zinn. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Dairy  Cattle 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


At  one  of  the  feeding  school  meetings 
held  in  Geddes  Grange  Hall.  Onondaga 
County,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  bad 
weather,  was  unusually  well  attended. 
The  average  for  the  two  days  attendance 
being  approximately  100  interested  dairy¬ 
men.  Among  the  valuable  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  was  the  question  of  quality  in  hay. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  sweet  clover 
hay  carries  a  substance  which  if  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  as  the  dry  roughage  for  a  period 
much  in  excess  of  three  weeks,  has  a 
tendency  to  prevent  blood  from  clotting, 
so  that* if  cows  so  fed  are  injured  or  de¬ 
horned  they  are  very  liable  to  bleed  to 
death.  This  may  be  overcome  by  feeding 
it  two  weeks  and  then  alternating  with 
other  hay  for  two  weeks,  or  use  an  al¬ 
ternating  system  of  feeding.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  sweet  clover  hay  be  fed  in 
liberal  amounts  so  that  the  cattle  can 
pick  it  over  and  eat  only  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  leafy  and  less  stemy  portions. 
This  is  also  true  of  all  rather  poor  quality 
hay  and  corn  stover.  The  coarser  part 
may  be  used  for  bedding,  and  the  return 
will  be  much  better  where  tliis#practice 
is  followed. 

■  Feeding  Individual  Cows 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  are  three 
basic  periods  in  lactation  for  a  dairy  cow, 
the  first  one  representing  the  adjustment 
period,  the  next  seven  months  the  produc¬ 
tion  period  and  the  last  four  months  the 
fitting  period.  A  different  system  of  feed, 
care  and  management  is  necessary  for 
each  of  the  various  periods. 

Prof.  Crandall  brought  out  the  point 
that  each  cow  must  always  be  fed  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  ability  to  utilize  feed  in 
proportion  to  her  production  ability.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fitting  period,  she  should  not  be 
fed  on  the  basis  of  trying  to  stimulate 
production  but  rather  to  build  her  up  for 
the  next  lactation. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was 
stated  that  particularly  with  first  calf 
heifers  when  they  freshen,  considerable 
congestion  and  cake  in  the  udder  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  good  producer  and  of  the 
fact  that  the  cow  has  been  properly  fitted. 
It  should  be  accepted  as  simply  inevitable 
with  good  producers  and  is  not  fraught 
with  hazards  to  the  cows  if  properly  fed 
and  handled. 

The  question  was  asked  :  “In  order  for 
a  cow  to  produce  12,000  pounds  of  milk  in 
a  given  lactation  period,  how  much  milk 
would  she  have  to  average  daily  during 
her  second  month?”  A  study  of  charts 
on  such  production  brought  out  the  fact 
that  she  would  have  to  milk  an  average 
of  55  pounds  daily  during  that  period. 

A  study  of  cows  on  test  showed  that  in 
instances  where  they  had  been  fed  below 
their  normal  requirements  for  a  given 
production  they  had  made  in  some  in¬ 
stances  higher  net  returns,  but  in  every 
case  during  the  next  lactation  the  cow  so 
handled  rendered  a  correspondingly  lower 
return.  It  was  a  good  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing. 

In  my  attendance  at  various  breed 
meetings  and  in  contact  with  numerous 
producers  in  the  field  I  have  been  observ¬ 
ing  an  increasing  number  of  cases  where 
dairymen  have  raised  the  question,  that 
while  they  are  feeding  liberally,  their 
cows  are  not  producing  as  they  did  for¬ 
merly.  In  every  case  inquiry  has  brought 
out  the  fact  that  during  the  last  or  even 
the  two  jn'evious  lactations  due  to  the 
high  price  of  feed  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  the  concentrate  ra¬ 
tion.  No  matter  how  well  the  cows  are 
fed  they  are  therefore  going  to  have  to 
replace  a  lost  body  reserve,  and  this  is 
something  that  will  require  time.  If  pro¬ 
duction  is  increased  by  feeding  more 
grain,  then  the  cost  of  such  increased  pro¬ 
duction  is  only  the  amount  represented  by 
the  additional  grain  because  the  over¬ 
head  and  all  other  cost  factors  remain 
constant  and  fixed.  However,  the  in¬ 
dividual  capacity  of  the  cow  to  handle 
such  increased  grain  feed  must  always  be 
carefully  considered. 

Fall  and  Spuing  Freshening 

Discussion  relative  to  this  always  in¬ 
teresting  consideration  brought  out  the 
fact  that  Fall  freshening  cows  received 
a  second  lactation  stimulation  from 
Spring  pastures  which  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  one  sense  a  second  freshening  pe¬ 
riod,  and  more  important  still  it  comes 
just  at  the  right  time  to  correct  to  con¬ 
siderable  extent  for  the  normal  lactation 
decline  and  prevent  a  sudden  drop  in 
production,  this  results  in  a  more  per¬ 
sistent  and  uniform  production  period. 

Human  nature  is  so  constituted  that 
when  cows  are  on  pasture  and  freshen  in 
the  Spring  the  tendency  is  to  pinch  off 


as  liberally  on  pasture,  so  they  do  not 
receive  the  build  up  when  it  is  most 
needed  and  will  manifest  its  lack  in  the 
their  grain.  Therefore  they  are  not  fed 
production  period.  Another  disadvantage 
is  that  the  stimulus  of  both  freshening 
and  pasture  occur  at  the  same  time. 
These  factors  combined  produce  for 
Spring  freshening  cows  as  compared  with 
Fall  freshening  cows.  A  rapid  drop, 
which  may  occur  during  early  lactation, 
common  in  Spring  freshening,  means  that 
it  will  lower  yearly  production  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  one  factor. 

Feed  Factors 

In  discussing  various  feed  factors  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  five  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  relative  to  the  feed  con¬ 
sideration  were : 

1.  — Weight  of  the  cow. 

2.  — Amount  of  the  roughage. 

3.  — Quality  of  roughage. 

4.  — Milk  production  per  day. 

5.  — Percentage  of  butterfat. 

All  of  these  are  important  influencing 
factors  in  feeding  dairy  cattle  in  order 
to  maintain  health,  body  weight,  thrift 
and  attain  a  maximum  production. 

John  Lucksinger  of  Onondaga  Hill 
stated  that  his  herd  of  Jerseys  averaged 


about  800  pounds  in  body  weight.  For 
his  cows  in  production  he  feeds  an  aver¬ 
age  of  22  pounds  of  silage  per  head  daily, 
10  pounds  of  good  hay,  and  grain  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  3%  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily,  for  an  average  test  of  6  per 
cent.  Floyd  Somes  of  Memphis,  N.  Y., 
said  he  feeds  his  Guernseys  10  pounds  of 
good  hay,  equivalent  and  30  pounds  of 
corn  silage  daily  for  roughage.  The  cows 
average  1,000  pounds  in  weight,  produce 
an  average  of  40  pounds  of  milk  testing 
5  per  cent.  He  is  feeding  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  314  for  milk  production.  The  Stone 
herd  of  high-producing  Holsteins  at  Mar¬ 
cellas,  N.  Y.,  are  fed  in  wider  ratio,  and 
of  course  with  the  heavier  cattle  are  fed 
slightly  more.  The  total  production  being 
greater,  but  the  average  fat  test  is  some¬ 
what  less.  The  point  is  that  all  of  the 
real  good  dairymen  in  this  section  of  New 
York  are  feeding  on  the  average  quite  a 
bit  wider  ratios  of  grain  to  milk  produc¬ 
tion  than  the  theoretical  requirements 


call  for.  The  reason  is  that  the  quality 
legume  roughage,  largely  Alfalfa,  raised 
in  this  limestone  section,  is  quite  superior 
in  quality  and  quantity.  Therefore  the 
dry  roughage  portion  of  the  feed  fur¬ 
nishes  a  higher  percentage  of  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients  and  consequent  nutrient 
carry  over,  enabling  the  herds  to  produce 
more  economically  and  efficiently  on  a 
somewhat  lower  grain  ration  to  theoreti¬ 
cal  production  requirements. 

The  question  was  brought  up  in  regard 
to  the  correlation  between  heart-girth  and 
body  weight.  National  Oil  Products  Co., 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  are  distributing  a  tape 
measure  they  have  especially  designed  for 
such  purposes.  By  taking  heart  girth 
measurements  on  any  given  cow  it  shows 
her  weight  on  the  tape.  This  is  distri¬ 
buted  free  and  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  them.  R.  w.  duck. 


Sheep  Raising 

I  would  like  some  advice  about  sheep 
farming  as  I  intend  to  put  on  a  flock 
this  year.  I  have  a  farm  of  50  acres,  all 
of  which  is  good  corn  and  wheat  soil.  I 
wish  to  grow  100  per  cent  grass  to  fur¬ 
nish  pasture  and  roughage  for  sheep  and 
two  cows.  The  main  pasture  grasses  will 


be  blue  grass  and  white  clover,  while  the 
meadow  will  be  Alfalfa.  I  will  add  min¬ 
eral  fertilizer  and  lime  to  pasture  and 
lime  and  manure  to  Alfalfa.  Now  what 
proportion  of  the  farm  would  you  put  in 
pasture  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Orleans 
County  is  very  dry  in  Summer  and  early 
Fall?  Is  there  danger  of  sheep  bloating 
if  they  are  pastured  on  Alfalfa  in  Sum¬ 
mer?  Into  how  many  fields  would  you 
divide  the  permanent  pasture  so  as  to 
provide  a  succession  of  pasture  in  order 
to  avoid  stomach  worm?  How  many 
sheep  will  the  farm  carry  if  the  lambs 
are  dropped  about  March  1?  Do  you 
consider  the  Merino,  Dorset  and  South- 
down  combination  about  the  best  for  meat 
and  wool?  R.  W.  C. 

New  York. 

About  10  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  10  acres 
in  pasture  should  provide  sufficient  area 
in  view  of  your  plans  concerning  the 
number  of  sheep  and  cows.  Au  acre  of 


good  pasture  will  carry  from  10  to  15 
head  of  sheep.  To  prevent  infestation 
from  sheep  stomach  worms,  it  is  a  better 
plan  to  pasture  sheep  on  relatively  large 
areas  than  too  close  on  small  plots.  Use 
about  five  acres  for  pasture,  using  cattle 
on  one  area  and  sheep  on  the  other.  Al¬ 
ternate  the  pasture  area  each  year. 

When  sheep  are  placed  on  Alfalfa,  some 
seem  to^bloat  badly  and  other  flocks  not 
at  all.  The  condition  of  the  sheep  when 
pastured  on  Alfalfa  probably  has  consid¬ 
erable  to  do  with  bloating.  A  thin  sheep. 
Poorly  wintered,  put  right  out  on  Alfalfa 
would  bloat  more  than  one  in  good  flesh 
and  condition.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
first  turn  the  sheep  on  grass,  let  them 
fill  up  in  the  morning,  then  in  the  after¬ 
noon  put  them  on  the  Alfalfa.  This  may 
be  done  for  a  few  days  and  then  they 
may  be  left  on  the  Alfalfa. 

With  your  conditions  a  flock  of  from  40 
to  50  ewes  would  seem  about  the  number 
which  could  be  well  carried. 

Merino-Dorset,  cross-bred  ewes,  mated 
to  good  Southdown  ram,  are  finding  con¬ 
siderable  favor  for  the  production  of  early 
lambs,  and  for  the  production  of  hot¬ 
house  lambs,  finished  off  for  the  holiday 
and  fancy  trade,  as  ewes  so  bred  wiil 
breed  any  season  of  the  year.  The  De¬ 
laine  type  is  best  for  using  for  the  Dor¬ 
set  first  cross.  r.  w.  duck. 


Wet  Brewer’s  Grains 

Is  there  any  great  value  in  brewer's 
grains  as  part  of  dairy  feed?  Many  farm¬ 
ers  around  here  who  have  cows  use  it  and 
some  think  it  makes  more  milk,  others 
not.  Have  used  it  but  cannot  see  any 
difference  with  or  without  it.  E.  F.  d. 

Wet  brewer’s  grains  contain,  on  the 
average,  about  three-fourths  water,  there¬ 
fore  are  only  worth  about  one-fourth  the 
price  per  ton  of  dried  brewer's  grains.  At 
present  dried  brewer's  grains  retail  for 
around  ,$30  per  ton ;  wet  brewer's  grains, 
compared  with  the  dried  product,  would 
have  a  value  of  $7.50  per  ton.  Wet 
brewer's  grains  weight  about  50  pounds 
per  bushel,  which  equals  40  bushels  to  the 
ton.  Figured  with  a  ton  value  of  $7.50 
would  give  them  a  value  of  18  cents  per 
bushel. 

Wet  brewer’s  grains  contain  just  about 
the  same  amount  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  per  ton  as  corn  silage,  so  com¬ 
pared  on  the  basis  of  a  succulent  rough- 
age  which  is  probably  more  accurate,  with 
corn  silage  figured  at  a  value  of  $5  per 
ton,  wet  brewer's  grains  have  a  feed  value 
of  only  12 cents  per  bushel.  However, 
wet  brewer's  grains  contain  on  the  aver¬ 
age  over  90  pounds  of  digestible  crude 
protein  per  ton,  while  corn  silage  con¬ 
tains  only  slightly  over  20  pounds  of  di¬ 
gestible  protein.  This  would  permit  a 
lower  protein  grain  or  concentrate  feed 
mixture,  which  would  lower  the  expense 
of  the  ration.  In  other  words  wet  brew¬ 
er's  grains  are  approximately  a  30  per 
cent  protein  feed.  Dried  distiller's  grains 
are  not  selling  so  low  in  price  that  a  high 
content  protein  feed  can  be  purchased 
just  about  or  in  some  cases  cheaper  than 
a  low-protein  feed. 

Where  poor  quality  silage  or  hay  low  in 
quality  and  protein  is  used  more  benefit 
would  come  from  the  use  of  the  wet 
grains.  Dairymen  seem  to  get  better  re¬ 
sults  or  at  least  prefer  to  first  put  the  wet 
grain  down  and  then  place  the  grain  or 
concentrate  feed  used  right  on  top  of  the 
wet  grain.  r.  w.  duck. 


Remedy  for  Scours 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  request  for  a  remedy  for  scours 
among  calves.  I  am  sending  mine  with 
which  I  have  had  wonderful  success.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  cured  a  fine  heifer  calf 
about  four  weeks  old  that  had  reached 
the  hemorrhage  stage  before  it  was  called 
to  my  attention.  She  is  now  healthy  as 
can  be  and  developing  nicely. 

Boil  one  teacup  of  flax  seeds  in  tlu’ce 
quarts  of  water  for  30  minutes.  Strain 
out  seeds,  cool  to  milk  warm,  then  add 
one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  egg  white.  Give 
amount  according  to  age  of  calf.  For  two 
to  four  weeks  I  give  one  quart  of  the  tea 
with  two  egg  whites  and  one  teaspoon 
salt  three  to  four  times  per  day.  I  dis¬ 
continue  milk  entirely  the  first  day.  Then 
boil  a  small  amount  and  add  to  the  gruel 
from  time  to  time.  Discontinue  any  kind 
of  grain  fed  as  it  seems  to  provoke  the 
irritated  digestive  system. 

Make  fresh  tea  often  with  fresh  seed, 
being  sure  to  keep  it  fresh  and  all  uten¬ 
sils  sweet  and  clean.  I  usually  get  them 
straightened  out  in  from  four  to  ten  days. 
It  is  important  to  put  them  back  on  their 
regular  diet  gradually,  being  careful  not 
to  over  feed  and  always  keep  fresh,  clean 
water  before  a  milk-fed  calf.  J.  t.  k. 


Geddes  Grange  Hall,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  inhere  one  of  the  feeding  school 

meetings  was  recently  held. 


liriarcliff  Blaclcmere  2nd,  considered  by  the  late  William  Pew  to  be  one  of  the  best 
Aberdeen- Angus  show  bulls  of  the  breed.  Sire  Revolution  of  Page  2nd,  International 
Grand  Champion,  1928.  Owned  by  Homestead  Farm,  Stormville,  N.  Y. 
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Rations  for  Calves 

During  the  last  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Ithaca,  there  were  calves  of  all  differ¬ 
ent  dairy  breeds  which  were  being  fed  a 
calf  meal  made  up  for  one  ton  as  follows : 
Ground  yellow  corn,  G45  pounds;  rolled 
oats,  560  pounds;  wheat  bran,  200 
pounds;  linseed  meal,  100  pounds;  white 
lishmeal,  60  pounds;  dry  skim-milk,  400 
pounds;  salt,  10  pounds;  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  10  pounds ;  steamed  bonemeal,  10 
pounds;  reinforced  cod  liver  oil,  5  pounds. 

In  general  the  system  used  was  to 
leave  the  calves  with  their  mother  for 
from  one  to  four  days.  From  the  fourth 
to  the  seventh  day  they  were  fed  not  to 
exceed  eight  pounds  of  whole  milk  daily ; 
second  week  not  to  exceed  nine  pounds, 
third  week  about  one  pound  more,  drop 
hack  to  nine  pounds  fourth  week,  fifth 


fitting  ration  were  fed.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  see  that  the  calf  gets  all  the 
salt  and  clean  water  it  wants. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  feed  bull  calves 
to  desired  weights  for  home  butchering, 
or  heifer  to  maturity,  feed  what  good 
quality  hay  and  the  fitting  ration  they 
will  clean  up  at  each  feeding.  If  on  pas¬ 
ture  supplement  it  with  the  fitting  ra¬ 
tion  suggested.  r.  w.  duck. 


Symptoms  of  Bang’s  Disease 

I  have  a  cow  about  six  years  old.  When 
she  has  been  milked  quite  a  while,  about 
three  months  before  freshening,  the  butter 
we  make  from  the  milk  tastes  and  smells 
bad.  It  burns  in  your  throat  when  you 
eat  it.  It  isn't  a  case  of  carelessness  in 
keeping  utensils  clean  and  scalded  for  we 
use  every  precaution  in  that  line.  She  is 
fed  bean  pods  and  hay  and  grain.  The 
last  time  she  freshened,  her  calf  wasn’t 


Shorthorn  bull  calf,  Broad  Acres  Cob,  bred  and  owned  by  Frank  M.  Smith,  Spring- 
field  Center,  N.  Y,  A  straight,  deep  calf  that  shows  proper  development. 


A  herniated  Holstein  calf,  owned  by  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
It  takes  proper  feeding  in  sufficient  amounts  all  the  time  to  get  the  right  growth. 


and  sixth  weeks  from  six  to  seven 
pounds ;  seventh  week  reduce  to  four 
pounds.  No  whole  milk  allowed  from 
then  on.  Of  course  the  thrift  of  the 
calf  might  cause  some  changes,  also  size. 
Remember  absolute  cleanliness  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  prevent  scours.  The  best  test  as 
to  whether  a  calves  fed  milk  is  really 
clean  is  to  ask  yourself  if  you  would  he 
willing  to  take  a  drink  from  the  bucket 
you  offer  the  calf.  Temperature  is  also 
important.  100  degrees  actually  taken,  not 
guessed  at,  is  generally  recommended  by 
successful  calf-raisers. 

Many  prefer  to  add  boiling  water  to  the 
milk  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  tempera¬ 
ture.  Also  some  prefer  to  add  water  to 
the  milk  claiming  it  satisfies  the  calf  bet¬ 
ter  on  less  milk  and  prevents  too  rapid 
eating.  Most  farms  where  I  find  water 
is  added  the  plan  is  to  add  one  pint  of 
boiled  water  to  each  quart  of  milk  fed. 
Where  skim-milk  is  available  it  is  added 
gradually  from  the  third  week,  and  grain 
allowed.  With  the  calf  meal  mentioned  it 
was  placed  before  the  calves  as  soon  as 
I  hey  would  eat  it.  However,  they  were 
limited  to  four  pounds  daily  per  head. 
When  they  were  eating  this  amount  they 
were  given  a  fitting  ration  consisting  of 
600  pounds  ground  yellow  corn,  600 
pounds  ground  oats,  600  pounds  wheat 
bran,  200  pounds  linseed  oilmeal.  This 
was  led  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
head  daily,  plus  the  calf  starter  men¬ 
tioned.  At  the  end  of  16  weeks  the 
oalf  starter  was  no  longer  used.  From 
then  on  only  good  quality  hay  and  the 


strong  and  it  died.  Since  then  she  has 
only  given  about  three  quart  of  milk  a 
day  and  the  butter  isn’t  fit  to  eat. 

New  York.  L.  P. 

Although  your  cow  might  have  one  of 
several  things  the  matter  with  her,  it 
would  seem  probable  she  has  Bang's  dis¬ 
ease,  with  some  probable  udder  complica¬ 
tion.  This  could  only  be  determined  by 
having  a  qualified  veterinarian  make  an 
examination  and  draw  blood  sample  so  as 
to  have  the  proper  test  made.  It  would 
not  be  advisable  to  use  her  milk,  or  make 
butter  from  the  cream  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  at  least  until  you  have  the  vet¬ 
erinarian  examination.  r.  w.  duck. 


Minis  Dnns-hinn  Write  lor  folder  on  how  Mink 
IVI  inn  nanciung  Can  Be  Successfully  and  Profit¬ 
ably  raised.  WILLIAMS  MINK  RANCH,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4%  to  6  lbs.  I80  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


700  BRED  EWES 

For  sale,  500  choice  large  black  faced  ewes,  year¬ 
lings  to  4  years  old.  Also  200  Michigan  Delainea, 

A.  B.  CHAPMAN  &  SONS.  South  Rockwood,  Mich. 
Telegraph  or  Telephone  Rockwood 


GOATS 


the  beginners  guide,  interna¬ 
tionally  read,  well  illustrated. 

Price  25c  coin.  MINKDALE  FARM,  Newtown,  Conn. 


“GOAT  FARMING” 


FERRETS 


!=□ 


FERRETS— Trained  hunters  and  rat  killers,  *2.00  each, 
or  $4.00  pair.  Ship  C.O.D.  E.  1.  Hartman,  New  London,  O. 


D  E  LAVAL 


SEPARATORS  and  MILKERS 


Sizes,  Prices  and  Terms  for 
Every  Need  and  Purse 


^TpHERE  never  was  a  time  in  the 
■*-  58  years  of  De  Laval’s  leadership 
when  buyers  obtained  so  much  value 
as  they  do  in  the  De  Laval  Separa¬ 
tors  and  Milkers  of  today. 

De  Laval  Separators  Sold  for 
as  Little  as  $1.00  a  Week 

In  skimming  efficiency,  ease  of 
operation  and  handling,  and  length  of 
life,  there  is  nothing  that  can  com¬ 
pare  with  a  De  Laval  Separator. 

There  are  four  complete  series  of 
De  Laval  Cream  Separators,  com¬ 
prising  17  different  styles  and  sizes, 
providing  a  De  Laval  Separator  for 
every  need  and  purse.  One  may  be 
bought  for  as  little  as  $1.00  a  week, 
so  that  it  will  pay  for  itself  from  in¬ 
creased  earnings. 

De  Laval  Milkers  Sold  on 
Easy  Monthly  Payments 

And  when  it  comes  to  the  milking 
of  cows,  De  Laval  Milkers  will  do 


better,  faster,  cleaner  work  and  are 
more  economical  to  own  and  operate. 

There  are  two  lines  of  De  Laval 
Milkers:  the  famous  Magnetic,  the 
world’s  best  milker;  and  the  Utility, 
the  ideal  milker  for  those  to  whom 
low  first  cost  is  an  essential  consider¬ 
ation.  Sold  on  such  easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  that  they  pay  for  themselves. 

More  than  3,000,000  cows  the  world 
over  are  now  milked  the  De  Laval 
way,  and  many  of  the  world’s  highest 
production  records  have  been  made 
with  De  Laval  milking.  There  is 
nothing  which  will  give  a  dairyman 
more  profit  or  satisfaction. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7030.  ■ 

New  York,  165  Broadway 

Chicago,  427  Randolph  St.  S 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  with-  (  Separator  □  J 
out  obligation,  full  in-  ■<  Milker 
formation  on  (  check  which  J 


See  your 

De  Laval  dealer  or 


MAIL  COUPON 


Name. 
Town. 
State. , 


. . .  R.  F.  D . No.  Cows . . . 


Marking  Devices  for  Livestock 

Ear  Tags.  Tattoos,  several  sizes  for  all  Livestock,  also 
Bull  Bings,  Syringes.  Teat  Dilators  and  Poultry  Bauds. 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

KETCHUM  MFG.  CO. 


Electrified  fences  —  reduce  costs  so«. 
Operates  on  battery  or  power  current,  30  davs  trial. 

Write,  ONE-WIRE  FENCE  C0-.  B-29.  Whitewater,  Wis 


AYRSHIRES 


Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOB  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Manager  Bethesda,  •  Md. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  darns  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  6ee  us. 

TAlOiELL  FARMS  -  SmitliviUe  Flats.  N.  Y. 


A.  ,T.  McNAB  -  -  Shekomeko.  New  York 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  Exclusively— 100 
head.  Federal  Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Pre¬ 
potent  Sires  A.  B.  Dams.  Free  bull  list  with  prices. 

PLEASANT  PLAINS  FARM  -  Annapolis,  Maryland 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Bulls,  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

FRED  J.  BROWN  -  Du  BOIS,  PENNA. 


DOGS 


sale!  English  Shepherd  Pups  driving 

Parents.  Males,  $6  00:  females,  $3.00.  Most  always  have 
Pups  on  hand.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM  KENNELS,  Chester,  Tt. 


IRISH  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

Eligible  A.  K.  C.  $10  and  $20 
EMMA  BROWN,  -  YOUNGS,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


middle™  horse  mart 

A.  W.  GREEN,  AGENT 

A  good  place  to  buy  or  sell  Quality 

Belgian  &  Percheron  Stallions 

OVER  SO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 
40  Miles  West  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  Rt  iJ 


FOR  SALE-BL0CKY  PAIR  OF  PERCHERON  HORSES 

Gelding  and  mare,  5  and  6  years,  weight  3200. 

Sound . .  Price  $450 

Middle  aged  grey  gelding,  weight  1250,  sound 

good  worker  single  or  double .  Price  $125 

EARL  WHITE,  Village  Farm,  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE! 

Michigan  State  College  Belgian  and  Percheron  Stallions. 
Write  for  Illustrated  Folders. 

R.  S.  HUDSON,  Farm  Supt.,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 


CHESTER-Yorkshire  Crossed 
CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed 
HAMPSHIRES 


r6-S-10-12  weeks 
old.  Ship  2  or 
more  on  approval. 

■4  O.  O.  D.  Money  or¬ 
der  or  check  at 
$4-  $4.50-$5-$5.50- 
_$6  each 


Shoats  and  Feeders.  Discount  on  S  or  more. 


Selected  Boars — Fancy  Gilts — 3-4  mon.  old  $6.50-$7- 
$7.50-$3-$  I 0  each.  Older  Boars  $l5-$l8-$20-$25-$30-$35. 
Triple  treatment  50  cents  each.  Protect  your  investment. 
Give  the  pigs  a  square  break.  Quotations  only  temporary. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  BOX  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Residence — Carr  Road 


PIGS 


large  enough  to  eat,  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated,  crated, 
C.  O.  D.  or  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  If  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory,  feed  and  return  express  collect.  Polands, 
Berks,  Durocs,  Harnps,  Chesters,  Boars,  barrows  or 
sows.  SHOATS  over  30  lbs.  $6,  over  40  lbs.  $7  each. 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write, 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  .  CHESWOLD,  Del. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  N>1\r^sv' a!y;voaFarM 


Cokln  &  Wkifo  fnllioc  Beallties.  Males,  $10:  females,  to 

OdlllC  tx  <1  Illlc  LUIllcS  OSCAR  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


GREAT  Dime  Puppies— Thoroughbred,  raised  out  of 
champion  stock.  JOSEPH  PROZELLE11,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  —  Tel.  1085. 

Quality  Pigs:  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I. 
C.  Crossed.  6-7  weeks.  $4.00  each,  S-9  weeks  old  $4.25 
each.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  Young  Boars,  90-125  lbs., 
above  breeds,  $20.00  each.  Kindly  remit  with  order. 


Reliable  Shepherd  Pups  arltS,sn.sy°n* 

Cocker  SPANIEL  PUPS —Beauties  — Males,  $10; 

females,  $5.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt- 


pA|  |  TCC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
ViULLlCO  Ped.  RAILWAY  V1F.VV  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y 


BOSTON  TERRIERS  am!  Stud  dogs.  MRS.  M.  C. 
McGLONE,  1422  Pelham  Parkway  S.,  New  York  City 


C-U  |  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES— $5.00  up. 
D<MC  .  SACKSTFDERS,  Riverside,  Muneie.  Indiana. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Williams  bleeding.  EDWIN  PRETTYMAN,  Farmington,  Del. 


BOARS  —  BOARS  —  BOARS 

Special  Sale — Prices  reduced.  Chester- Yorkshire  crossed, 
Chester-Berkshire  crossed.  Duroc- Poland  crossed.  Short 
nose- Yorkshire  crossed,  Hampshire- Berkshire  crossed. 
For  immediate  service,  $15,  $18,  $20,  $22,  $25,  $30 
For  future  service.  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  $8.50  $9,  $10,  $12 
Hogs  will  be  short  for  several  years.  I  urge  you  to  breed 
your  sow's.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life. 

CH AS  C.  DAVIS,  Carr  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Milk  Notes 


Calf  Diphtheria 

What  ails  my  calves  by  the  description 
of  these  symptoms?  We  first  noticed  and 
doctored  them  for  diarrhoea  when  they 
were  about  four  weeks  old.  Then  throat 
of  one  of  them  began  to  swell  making  the 
jaws  protrude.  The  swelling  kept  get¬ 
ting  worse  until  she  wheezed  when  she 
breathed,  but  had  no  cold.  She  wanted 
to  eat  but  had  to  be  fed  with  a  bottle  at 
times.  Upon  examining  her  teeth  we 
found  all  the  grinders  with  black  centers ; 
also  the  fore  legs  swelled  a  little.  One 
day  we  went  out  and  found  her  dead.  The 
other  calf  did  not  come  down  with  it  un¬ 
til  today.  What  can  I  do?  E.  v. 

We  think  that  the  cause  of  death  of 
your  calf  was  necrotic  stomatitis,  com¬ 
monly  called  “calf  diphtheria.”  Necrotic 
stomatitis  is  an  acute,  specific,  highly  con¬ 
tagious  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  oc¬ 
curring  in  young  cattle.  The  first  symp¬ 
toms  noted  are  a  disinclination  to  take 
nourishment,  some  drooling  from  the 
moth,  and  an  examination  of  the  mouth 
will  show  on  some  portion  of  its  mucous 
membrane  an  area  of  redness.  The  latter 
gradually  increases  in  size,  and  may 
measure  anywhere  from  the  size  of  a 
nickel  to  that  of  a  dollar,  or  even  larger. 
In  spite  of  plenty  of  good  food  the  calf 
continues  to  fail,  it  stop  sucking,  the 
slabber  becomes  profuse,  swallowing  dif¬ 
ficult,  opening  of  the  mouth  quite  painful, 
and  a  most  offensive  odor  is  exhaled.  The 
tongue  is  swollen  and  its  motion  greatly 
impaired.  Sometimes  the  mouth  is  kept 
open,  permitting  the  tongue  to  protrude. 
An  examination  of  the  animal  also  often 
shows  a  lump  under  the  neck  or  swelling 
of  the  throat  or  head.  The  disease  prin¬ 
cipally  attacks  suckling  calves  not  over 
six  weeks  of  age,  but  older  calves  some¬ 
times  are  affected,  and  cases  have  been 
reported  among  adult  cattle.  Calves  not 
treated  for  the  disease  die.  If  taken  in 
hand  early  the  disease  usually  responds 
to  treatment.  To  treat  the  calf  now  af¬ 
fected,  perfectly  cleanse  and  disinfect  the 
mouth  and  other  affected  surfaces  as  soon 
as  possible.  Irrigate  the  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  mouth  with  a  2  per  cent 
solution  of  creolin  in  warm  water,  at 
least  twice  daily.  Scrape  or  open  ul¬ 
cerated  spots  with  a  sterilized  instru¬ 
ment,  to  let  air  get  at  the  bacilli.  Fol¬ 
low  the  irrigation  of  the  sores  with  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  paste  made  with  one  part  of 
salicylic  acid  in  water,  or  the  affected 
parts  may  be  painted  with  Lugol’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  iodine.  Frequent  injections  into 
the  mouth  of  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  solution  make  an  excellent 
treatment.  Also  administer  internally 
two  grams  of  salicylic  acid  and  three 
grams  of  chlorate  of  potash  three  times 
a  day. 

Separate  the  sick  from  the  healthy  ani¬ 
mals.  Disinfect  once  or  twice  daily  for 
live  days  the  mouths  and  nasal  passages 
of  animals  that  have  been  exposed.  Com¬ 
pletely  disinfect  all  stables  and  sheds. 
Put  the  affected  calf  in  a  roomy  box  stall, 
freshly  bedded,  and  use  disinfectants 
freely.  Support  strength  with  milk,  thin 
gruels,  raw  eggs,  and  flaxseed  tea,  adding 
a  teaspoon  of  aromatic  spirits  per  pint. 

B.  H.  B. 


Health  Rules  on  Clipping 
Cows 

I  wish  to  know  if  their  is  a  law  in  New 
York  State  that  all  dairy  cows  must  be 
clipped.  °-  E-  G- 

The  questio  nof  clipping  cows  is  large¬ 
ly  determined  by  regulations  of  the  health 
authorities  in  the  city  or  town  where  the 
producer  is  shipping  milk.  Where  clip¬ 
ping  is  required  it  is  usually  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  clip  on  the  udder  and  flanks.  A 
recent  regulation  adopted  by  the  Health 
Department  of  New  York  City  relative  to 
clipping  cows  whose  milk  is  being  shipped 
into  the  metropolitan  area  includes  both 
Grade  A  and  Grade  B  milk.  It  is  re¬ 
quired  that  during  the  season  the  cows 
are  stabled  they  shall  be  clipped  short  on 
the  udders  and  flanks  for  cows  in  milk; 
also  the  tail  must  be  clipped  above  the 
switch.  It  is  required  that  the  switch 
shall  be  cut  to  clear  the  ground  or  plat¬ 
form  by  at  least  four  inches.  With  pure¬ 
bred  animals  where  it  is  not  desired  to 
cilp  the  switch  it  is  required  that  it 
shall  be  washed  frequently  enough  so 
that  it  shall  be  clean  at  each  milking.  The 
milk  from  herds  failing  to  comply  can  be 
barred  from  shipping  into  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  r,  w.  duck. 


Flaxseed  Feeding 

Is  it  all  right  to  feed  flaxseed  to  a 
cow’  that  will  calve  in  April?  J.  F. 

If  you  have  been  feeding  flaxseed  to  the 
cow’  in  question  during  the  entire  term, 
We  think  it  all  right  to  continue  to  do  so, 
in  not  too  large  quantities.  If  you  have 
not  been  feeding  flaxseed,  w’e  would  not 
recommend  starting  it  at  this  stage,  as  it 
has  a  laxative  action.  Dairymen  have 
the  choice  of  many  feeds  for  making  up 
rations,  and  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
figure  which  feeds  are  most  efficient  and 
economical.  It  pays  to  make  a  study  of 
feeds  and  to  figure  rations  w’henever  it 
becomes  necessary  to  correct  a  ration  or 
to  utilize  feeds  on  hand.  B.  H.  B. 


Ointment  for  Scratches 

On  page  150  of  February  15  issue  I  no¬ 
tice  your  article  on  “Scratches  or  Mud 
Fever.”  For  years  I  have  always  used 
this  ointment :  One  part  carbolic  acid, 
four  parts  glycerine,  six  parts  linseed 
oil.  We  ahvays  wash  with  castile  soap, 
wipe  as  dry  as  possible,  let  horse  stand 
until  perfectly  dry  and  then  apply  the 
ointment.  The  worst  cases  were  cured 
after  the  second  treatment.  Often  only 
one  treatment  w’as  needed.  I  keep  some 
of  the  ointment  in  the  barn. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  e.  c. 


The  Ohio  Milk  Bill 

The  Ohio  Senate  finally  took  up  the 
Creesy  Milk  Bill  which  was  approved  by 
the  Assembly  but  decided  that  the  bill 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Senate.  They 
requested  Representatives  B.  F.  Creesy 
of  Ashtabula  and  E.  H.  Diebel  of  Me¬ 
dina,  the  sponsers  of  the  bill  in  the  As¬ 
sembly,  to  confer  with  producers  and 
distributors  in  the  attempt  to  draft  a 
satisfactory  bill.  It  seems  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  wants  a  bill  that  will  satisfy  pro¬ 
ducers,  dealers  and  consumers.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  ideal,  but  the  economic 
ideal  is  never  attained  in  this  human 
competitive  world.  It  seems  like  a  diplo¬ 
matic  way  for  the  Senate  to  kill  the  bill. 
But  we  will  see.  e.  w.  aleen. 


Forty-six  dairymen,  members  of  the 
Dairymen’s  Co-operative  at  Fraser,  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  N.  Y.,  applied  for  a  tempo¬ 
rary  injunction  restraining  the  State 
Agricultural  Commission  from  enforcing 
milk  price  orders.  The  application  was 
made  before  the  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Andrew  J.  McNaught  of  Delhi  according 
to  Associated  Press  reports.  Justice  Mc¬ 
Naught  reserved  decision. 

The  petition  charged  that  the  orders 
discriminated  against  the  small  inde¬ 
pendents  and  in  favor  of  big  distributors. 


New  N.  Y.  Milk  Vote 

The  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  covering  a 
dairy  section  substantially  25  miles 
square,  published  a  coupon  for  three  days 
requestiong  its  dairy  readers  to  answer 
the  following  question  : 

1. — Do  you  favor  the  continuance  of 
the  State  Milk  Control  Act?  Vote  yes 
or  no. 

A  total  of  404  votes  were  mailed ;  26”, 
or  65  per  cent,  voted  against  continuance 
of  the  State  Milk  Control;  141,  or  35  per 
cent,  voted  to  continue  the  State  Milk 
Control.  The  Sentinel’s  representative 
made  a  personal  canvass  of  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory  last  Summer.  The  present  vote 
confirmed  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
dairymen  at  that  time.  The  present  can¬ 
vass  was  made  to  convince  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  that 
he  wras  in  error;  that  farmers  did  not 
favor  continuance  of  the  State  Milk 
Control. 

The  vote  conducted  by  The  Rurae 
New'- Yorker  covered  20  per  cent  of  22 
dairy  counties  in  the  State  with  even  a 
more  pronounced  trend  against  the  Con¬ 
trol  Law.  From  4.620  ballots,  3,622 
voted  against  a  continuance  of  the  law, 
representing  7S  per  cent  of  the  total  vote 
cast;  723,  or  15%  per  cent,  voted  for  a 
continuance  of  State  control. 

These  results  are  certainly  convincing. 


The  Farmall  Tractor  pulling  a  McCormick-Deering  Self-Clearing  Spring-Tooth 
Harrow.  This  harrow  is  built  strong  for  tractor  work  and  is  controlled  from  the 

tractor  seat  by  a  rope. 


McCORMICK- 


McCormick-Deering  Soil  Pulverizers  break  clods  and  form  a  mulch  valu¬ 
able  in  retaining  sub -surface  moisture.  The  double -gang  pulverizer  is 
shown  above  with  the  Farmall  12. 


PEERING 


TILLAGE  TOOLS 


The  McCormick-Deering  Rotary  Hoe,  shown  above  with  the  Farmall  12 
Tractor,  provides  the  big  advantage  of  breaking  the  crust  and  killing 
weeds  while  they  are  young — before  it  is  possible  to  use  shovel  cultivators. 


McCormick-Deering  “No.  9“  Disk  Harrow  pulled  by  a  McCormick-Deering 
W-30  Tractor.  The  “No.  9“  Harrow  is  noted  for  its  quick  angling,  accurate  trail¬ 
ing,  and  strength  to  stand  hard  conditions. 

•  The  right  tool  for  every  tillage  job  is  available  at 
the  McCormick  -  Deering  dealer’s  store.  From  the 
McCormick-Deering  line,  he  can  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  types  and  sizes  of  disk,  spring-tooth,  and 
peg-tooth  harrows;  field  cultivators;  rod  weeders; 
soil  pulverizers;  rotary  hoes;  tractor  cultivators  that 
work  to  a  depth  of  9  inches;  land  packers;  plow 
packers;  and  harrow  plows. 

Good  farmers  know  the  importance  of  good  till¬ 
age  tools.  Don’t  go  into  your  spring  work  with  worn- 
out  machines.  New  McCormick-Deering  equipment, 
representing  the  best  in  tillage-tool  design,  will  pay 
for  itself  by  working  the  soil  thoroughly  and  uni¬ 
formly  to  assure  quick  germination  of  seed  and  a 
healthy,  vigorous  stand.  See  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  now  and  be  prepared  for  spring. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  also  provides 
the  most  efficient  horse-drawn  tillage  tools. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Shepherd  and  His  Flock 


It  has  occurred  to  me  many  times  that 
t  lie  shepherds  of  great  reputation  in 
America,  were  they  so  disposed,  could  re¬ 
late  experiences  that  would  he  of  great 
value  to  those  new  in  the  work  and  con¬ 
fronted  by  unusual  problems. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years  in  which 
I  have  been  associated  with  men  of  great 
achievement  in  the  sheep  industry,  and 
with  flocks  large  and  small,  in  the  East 
and  West,  there  is  borne  upon  me  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  have  succeeded  are 
those  who  have  learned,  very  early  in  the 
game,  to  cope  with  unusual  situations. 

What  these  situations  may  be,  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say ;  a  flock  may  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  today,  and  on  tomorrow  show  signs 
of  some  outbreak  of  trouble ;  even  years 
of  experience,  or  the  service  of  a  veteri¬ 
narian  does  not  always  fully  solve  the 
problem.  Some  times  a  sheep  may  be 
found  dead  with  no  indication  of  the 
cause,  without  a  post-mortem,  and  this  to 


Examination  of  the  lungs  will  often  re¬ 
veal  the  primary  cause  of  death,  but  more 
often  the  secondary  cause ;  such  as  pneu¬ 
monia  brought  on  by  some  other  condi¬ 
tion  ;  here  also  you  may  find  the  work  of 
the  malady  called  by  some  the  shipping 
fever,  known  scientifically  as  hemor¬ 
rhagic  septicemia ;  this  usually  fatal 
trouble  may  be  suspected  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  high  fever,  heavy  breathing, 
drowsiness  and  frothing.  The  lungs  will 
show  a  surprising  pulmonary  condition ; 
one  lung  may  have  disappeared,  in  the 
place  where  it  had  been  you  may  find  a 
quart  or  more  of  foul  smelling  pus.  When 
such  conditions  are  found,  you  have  a 
right  to  suspect  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
trouble  if  not  prevented  by  some  means, 
now  well  known,  the  usual  method  being 
a  sub-cutaneous  injection  of  a  prepared 
solution. 

Impaction  of  the  rumen  is  usually  dis¬ 
covered  bv  the  watchful  shepherd  as  soon 


Pastures  of  Lcspedeza  and  Blue  Grass  Keep  the  Flock  in  Good  Condition 


the  amateur,  will  mean  little  at  first: 
reading  of  works  on  veterinary  science  is 
good  but  sometimes  confusing,  by  the  use 
of  terms  unfamiliar  to  the  beginner. 

I  can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  posting  animals  found  dead,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  cause  is  unknown ;  the 
proper  method  of  posting  should  be 
learned  early  in  the  game  by  everyone 
who  expects  to  be  a  sheep  man,  for  rea¬ 
son  that  will  be  evident  to  any  novice  in 
attempting  this  operation. 

I  can  not  take  space  to  tell  what  one 
may  expect  to  find  in  the  carcass  of  a 
posted  animal,  but  suggest  that  one  learn 
the  location  of  the  fourth  stomach,  and 
search  for  the  deadly  small  worm,  and  if 
found,  the  whole  flock  should  be  treated, 
by  one  of  the  standard  methods,  now 
widely  advertised.  I  also  suggest  that 
the  lungs  be  opened  and  a  careful  search 
be  made  for  the  most  annoying  and  most 
deadly  of  the  parasites.  The  examination 
must  be  made  immediately  after  death, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  smaller  tubes, 
having  the  appearance  of  small  white 
fibers. 


as  an  animal  becomes  troubled  and  steps 
taken  to  relieve  the  condition,  and  to  pre- 
ven  tfurther  development  by  a  change  to 
a  more  laxative  ration. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  many 
unusual  situations,  many  more  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  lambing  time.  I  have  been  greatly 
surprised  to  note  the  large  per  cent  of 
lambs  born  under  abnormal  difficulties,  it 
behooves  the  shepherd  to  be  very  close  to 
his  flock  during  this  most  important 
period,  and  to  have  a  warm  dry  place  for 
the  ewe  and  her  lamb,  and  to  be  near  to 
give  aid  if  necessary,  and  to  keep  them 
penned  up  until  the  lamb  is  safe  on  his 
feet,  with  a  full  stomach,  and  the  instinct 
to  find  more  food  when  hungry.  A 
neglect  of  this  important  job  will  often 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  lamb.  Both  ewe 
and  lamb  must  be  kept  dry.  as  it  takes  so 
little  to  bring  a  loss  at  this  time  of  year. 

Keep  your  flock  in  good  flesh  at  all 
times,  be  constantly  watchful,  be  prepared 
for  the  unexpected,  study  symptoms  of 
diseases  and  the  reaction  to  your  efforts 
as  an  amateur  veterinarian,  and  you  will 
be  well  repaid.  Robert  luce. 


Nausea  in  Calf 

I  have  a  heifer  calf  five  months  old. 
After  drinking  water  she  vomits  part  of 
the  water.  I  am  told  that  this  is  due  to 
giving  the  calf  cold  water  and  I  should 
warm  the  water  about  blood  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  this  does  not  remedy  the  cause. 
Can  you  suggest  remedy  or  the  cause? 

New  Jersey.  s.  b.  k. 

There  is  probably  some  digestive  de¬ 
rangement,  or  a  form  of  calf  indigestion, 
which  causes  the  vomiting  of  water  about 
which  you  have  written.  Sucking  calves 
often  are  subject  to  these  disturbances, 
and  older  calves  sometimes  suffer.  The 
chief  causes  of  such  derangement,  and  of 
calf  diarrhoea,  etc.,  are  numerous.  Calves 
fed  on  artificial  food,  used  as  a  substitute 
for  milk,  frequently  become  sick.  Dam¬ 
aged  food,  sour  or  rotten  milk,  milk  in 
dirty  cans,  skim-milk  from  a  dirty  cream¬ 
ery  vat,  sltim-milk  hauled  warm,  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  fed  from  unclean  buckets ; 
all  of  these  may  be  contributing  causes. 
Overloading  of  the  stomach  by  infrequent 
and  too  prolonged  sucking  ai‘e  bad.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  damp  and  cold  may  be  a  pre¬ 
disposing  cause. 

Our  advice  would  be  to  discontinue  the 
drinking  water  for  the  time  being,  and 
let  it  drink  milk  only,  as  water  seems  to 
upset  it.  Give  appropriate  food  of  best 
quality  in  small  quantities.  Make  sure 
that  the  cow  furnishing  the  milk  is 
healthy  and  properly  fed.  Clean  all  ves¬ 
sels  used  for  feeding.  Clean  and  disin¬ 
fect  the  stall,  and  maintain  sanitary 
conditions.  a  h.  b. 


Bruised  Knee  in  Mare 

I  have  amare  that  has  bunches  on  her 
knees  caused  by  bruise ;  they  are  hard 
bunches  like  bone  and  are  growing  lagrer 
all  the  time.  Her  knees  are  getting  real 
stiff  and  seem  to  pain  her  and  she  is  go¬ 
ing  lame.  Do  you  know  of  any  remedy 
for  this?  r.  v.  b. 

New  Yoi’k. 

You  do  not  state  the  age  of  the  mare, 
but  if  she  is  old,  and  the  condition  has 
existed  for  a  long  time,  treatment  may 
not  be  entirely  successful.  We  should  ad¬ 
vise  occasional  painting  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  mild  blistering  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  biniodide  of  mercury  and 
16  parts  of  unsalted  lard.  This  may  dis¬ 
perse  the  swelling  and  cause  some  im¬ 
provement.  Precautions  should  also  be 
taken  to  prevent  further  bruising.  Posts 
should  be  padded,  or  the  horse  moved  into 
a  roomy  box  stall.  Bruising  upon  stall 
floors  can  be  prevented  by  deep  bedding. 
When  using  the  blister,  clip  off  the  hair, 
rub  the  blister  in,  a  little  at  a  time,  for 
15  minutes;  then  tie  the  horse  so  short 
that  it  will  be  unable  to  lie  down  or  bite, 
lick  or  rub  the  blistered  part.  Wash  the 
blister  off  in  4S  hours  and  then  apply  a 
little  lard  daily.  You  might  also  try  a 
stimulating  ointment,  or  a  stimulating 
liniment.  A  good  liniment  can  be  made 
of  one  egg,  beaten  up  in  14  ounces  of 
water,  to  which  is  added  one  ounce  of 
turpentine  and  one  ounce  of  aqua  am¬ 
monia,  with  brisk  shaking,  after  the  egg 
and  water  mixture  has  stood  for  12  hours. 

B.  H.  B. 


Henry  Ford  pioneered  the  idea  of  low-cost  truck  trans¬ 
portation.  His  idea  was  to  make  a  truck  so  low  in  price 
and  so  economical  to  run  that  every  fanner  could  afford 
to  own  it.  Henry  Ford  knows  that  a  good  farm  truck  must 
be  reliable,  economical,  and  a  good  performer.  •  These 
ideas  of  Ford's  are  ideas  that  every  farmer  agrees  with.  • 
Ford  V-8  Trucks  have  been  proved  by  the  past  on  the 
toughest  farm  hauling  jobs.  For  1936,  Ford  V-8  Trucks  have 
been  improved  for  the  future.  Every  part  is  made  to  match 
the  high  quality  of  the  V-8  engine.  Your  Ford  dealer  invites 
you  to  try  one  ...  on  your  own  farm.  Get  in  touch  with 
him  today  and  set  a  date  for  an  "on-the-job"  test. 

• 

THE  ONLY  TRUCK  AT  ANY  PRICE  THAT  GIVES  YOU  ALL  THESE  FEATURES 

80-horsepower  V-8  truck  engine  . ..  full-floating  rear  axle  with  straddle-mounted 
pinion  .  .  .  full  torque-tube  and  radius-rod  drive  .  .  .  quick-action  safety  brakes 
.  .  .  big,  11-inch  heavy-duty  clutch  .  .  .  truck-type  four-speed  transmission  .  .  . 
deep,  rugged  frame  with  full-channel-depth  cross-members  .  .  .  durable  baked* 
enamel  finish.  You  need  all  these  features  in  a  modern  farm  truck. 

•  Any  new  112-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Commercial  Car  can  be  purchased  for 
$25  a  month,  with  usual  low  down-payment.  Any  new  13142-inch  or  157-inch 
wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Truck  can  be  purchased  with  the  usual  low  down* 
payment  on  the  new  UCC  per  month  Finance  Plans. 


THE 


FARMER'S  IDEA 

or  A  GOOD  TRUCK  IS 

FORD'S  IDEA,  TOO 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


N.  Y.  Lamb  Feeders’  Tour 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  several 
years,  the  lamb  feeders  of  Genesee  and 
surrounding  counties  planned  their  an¬ 
nual  Winter  tour  to  visit  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  feeders  and  observe  the 
lambs  on  feed,  and  the  practices  followed 
in  preparing  them  for  market. 

A  representative  group  assembled  at 
tire  barns  of  W.  E.  Gall  on  January  22 
where  about  700  lambs  are  making  excel¬ 
lent  gains.  The  same  number  were  on 
feed  at  the  farms  of  Clark  Walker  and 
Cabot  Hint,  while  Gilbert  Prole  and 
Dennis  Phelps  had  1,800  and  2,300  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  practices  followed  by  these  and 
other  feeders  vary  considerably  from  year 
to  year,  depending  not  only  upon  the  feed 
stuffs  produced  on  their  own  farms,  but 
also  controlled  to  a  certain  degree  by  the 
market  price  on  the  various  grains  which 
have  to  be  purchased  in  large  quantities. 
The  type  and  quality  of  roughage  grown 
on  the  different  farms  influence  the  feeder 
in  the  grain  ration  he  must  use  to  secure 
the  proper  proportion  of  the  different  in¬ 
gredients  to  obtain  the  best  and  most 
profitable  gains.  Where  plenty  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  is  available,  the  cost  of  the 
grain  ration  can  be  materially  reduced. 

Again  February  5  an  enthusiastic 
group  gathered  at  the  modern  Methodist 
Church  in  Pavilion,  and  many  of  the  men 
present  gave  impromptu  talks  about  their 
feeding  experiences.  Martin  O.  Bement, 
known  all  through  Western  New  York 
among  livestock  feeders  as  “Mart,”  spoke 
at  greater  length  on  the  market  demands 
and  prospects  as  seen  from  the  livestock 
commission  man’s  standpoint.  In  his 
opinion  the  intelligent  careful  feeder  is 
bound  to  make  some  money  in  his  opera¬ 
tions  this  season.  Going  from  the  church, 
the  farms  of  Robert  Bradley,  John  Whit¬ 
ney,  Charles  Taylor,  Ralph  Shepard  and 
Horace  Bradley  were  visited,  where  we 
saw  different  types  and  breeds  of  lambs 
on  feed.  One  lot  of  New  Mexico  or 
Texas  lambs  had  only  arrived  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  and  still  showed  the  effects  of 
their  long  journey  under  very  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  conditions. 


In  the  barn  of  Horace  Bradley  we  saw 
a  most  interesting  individual — a  17-year- 
old  ewe  that  was  almost  regarded  as  one 
of  the  family.  Raised  on  a  bottle  by  his 
daughter,  this  ewe  has  made  a  place  for 
herself  on  the  farm  that  no  other  sheep 
can  ever  fill  when  she  is  through  with  the 
labors  of  this  world,  she  already  has  to 
her  credit  over  a  ton  of  lambs,  and  her 
fleeces  have  averaged  at  least  10  pounds 
per  year.  Just  how  long  she  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  on  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
from  all  appearances  she  still  has  a 
future. 

In  concluding  this  trip,  and  starting 
out  for  home,  we  all  hoped  for  better 
weather  for  our  1937  lamb  feeders  tour. 

IRVING  C.  II.  COOK. 


Lump  Jaw 

I  have  a  young  cow  that  has  large  and 
hard  lumps  on  her  jaw.  I  first  noticed 
the  lump  late  last  Fall.  It  is  getting 
larger  and  seems  to  trouble  her  when  she 
eats  or  drinks.  J.  M.  C. 

New  York. 

The  lumps  that  form  on  the  face,  neck 
or  jaws  of  cattle  are  not,  necessarily,  in¬ 
dications  of  true  lump  jaw,  but  lump  jaw 
is  very  often  present.  Sometimes  the 
lumps  may  be  due  to  tuberculosis,  or 
may  be  caused  by  a  bruise,  or  by  a  dis¬ 
eased  molar  tooth.  In  the  case  in  ques¬ 
tion,  we  think  lump  jaw  is  present,  but 
should  advise  you  first  to  make  a  careful 
examination  of  the  teeth,  and  if  one  is 
found  to  be  diseased  or  split,  to  have  it 
removed  by  a  veterinarian.  When  lump 
jaw  is  present,  it  has  been  caused  by 
spores  of  the  “ray  fungus”  being  carried 
into  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  of  the  face 
or  jaw  by  barley  beards  or  awns,  or  other 
sharp  particles  of  feed  or  fodder.  The 
disease  is  not  directly  contagious,  nor 
is  tendecy  to  it  hereditary.  The  milk  of 
an  affected  cow  is  considered  fit  for  hu¬ 
man  use,  provided  there  is  no  discharge 
of  pus  that  might  get  into  the  milk,  and 
the  cow  is  not  emaciated  and  is  eating 
well  and  is  otherwise  healthy. 

When  the  bones  are  involved  treatment 


rarely  pays.  When  the  soft  tissues  only 
are  affected,  internal  administration  of 
one  dram  of  potassium  iodide  twice  daily 
in  water,  until  it  causes  discharge  from 
the  eyes  and  bran-like  scurf  on  the  skin, 
often  proves  remedial.  The  treatment 
may,  however,  cause  a  cow  in  calf  to 
abort,  and  causes  weakness,  emaciation 
and  loss  of  flesh  if  continued  too  long,  so 
that  iodisim  or  iodine  poisoning  is  in¬ 
duced.  If  the  tongue  is  affected,  causing 
“wooden  tongue,”  scarification,  applica¬ 
tions  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  internal 
administration  of  potassium  iodide  often 
proves  remedial.  Examine  the  teeth  first 
in  this  case,  and  if  they  are  normal  use 
the  treatment  prescribed  above.  B.  H.  B. 


Butter-Making  on  the  Farm 

In  answer  to  the  recent  request  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  as  to  the  amount 
of  butter-making  still  done  on  the  farm, 
my  observation  is  that  more  butter  is  be¬ 
ing  made  in  this  county  at  present  than 
for  quite  a  few  years  past.  In  what  we 
called  the  “good  years”  the  Aroostook 
“potato-raisers”  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  milking  a  cow,  and  much  butter 
or  oleo  was  bought  and  eaten  on  the  farm. 
Within  the  past  few  years  more  farmers 
are  keeping  cows  and  therefore  making 
more  butter  or  selling  the  cream.  The 
setting  of  pans  was  long  ago  superceded 
by  the  use  of  creamers  or  separators.  The 
creamers  are  too  well  known  to  need  de¬ 
scribing  here  and  their  advantages  over 
the  pans.  But  on  the  farms  where  the 
cream  is  not  sent  to  creameries  the  sepa¬ 
rators  are  now  used  most  altogether.  The 
advantage  of  the  separators  in  obtaining 
more  cream  from  the  milk  has  hastened 
the  passing  of  the  pans.  Speaking  of  the 
separators  I  can  recall  the  first  one  I 
ever  saw.  This  was  in  1893  in  a  small 
creamery  in  Northern  New  York.  It  was 
a  power  machine,  water  power  from  a  wa¬ 
ter  wheel  furnishing  the  motive  power.  A 
Danish  invention,  I  was  told,  and  as  it 
was  new  in  that  locality,  regarded  as  an 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

Aroostook  County,  Me.  a.  j.  b. 


*  March  7,  1936 

Chronic  Cough  in  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  coughing.  My 
hay  was  dusty  in  the  Fall  but  it  is  all 
right  now.  I  did  feed  an  ear  of  corn  but 
I  now  feed  oats.  I  wet  the  hay  and 
oats.  Would  there  be  anything  to  do  to 
stop  the  cough  J.  G.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  chronic  cough  may  succeed  the 
acute  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
such  as  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  laryngitis, 
etc.  It  also  accompanies  chronic  roaring, 
chronic  bronchitis  and  broken  wind.  It 
may  succeed  influenza.  The  cough  is  very 
often  but  a  symptom,  and  not  a  disease 
in  itself.  A  chronic  cough  is  also  often 
associated  with  diseases  other  than  those 
of  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  may  be 
a  symptom  of  chronic  indigestion  or 
worms.  In  such  cases  it  is  caused  by  a 
nervous  reflex  irritation.  The  proper 
treatment  of  a  cough,  if  possible,  is  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease  of 
which  it  is  a  symptom,  and  then  cure  the 
disease  if  possible,  and  the  cough  will 
cease.  We  would  therefore  advise  wet¬ 
ting  all  feed  with  limewater.  In  Summer 
feed  grass  instead  of  hay,  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  feed  bright  oat  straw  or  oat  sheaves 
and  corn  stover.  Also  feed  oats  and 
wheat  bran  and  give  carrots  in  season. 
Do  not  work  the  horse  immediately  after 
a  meal,  and  do  not  feed  bulky  roughage 
at  noon  when  the  horse  has  to  work.  In 
this  way  you  can  relieve  the  distress  to  a 
great  extent.  If  the  horse  shows  any 
signs  of  heaves,  give  it  one  tablespoon  of 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  night  and 
morning,  sprinkled  on  feed  or  in  a  little 
water,  by  means  of  a  dose  syringe.  When 
the  medicine  has  had  the  desired  effect, 
gradually  discontinue  it,  taking  at  least 
10  days  to  the  process.  Allowing  a 
coughing  horse  to  inhale  the  fumes  of 
crude  oil  from  a  pail  set  in  the  manger  is 
also  helpful.  If  the  horse  breathes  with 
difficulty  in  muggy,  wet  weather,  and 
coughs  more,  mix  in  each  feed  of  grain  at 
such  times,  one  teaspoon  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  chlorid  of  ammonia 
and  powdered  stramonium,  omitting  the 
Fowler's  solution.  B.  H.  B. 
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Complete  With  %  H.  P.  Electric  Motor 
or  %  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine—  ONLY 

Every  dairy  farmer,  with  or  without  electric  power  can  now  command  top  prices  for  his  milk  because  with 
a  NETCO  Milk  Cooler,  either  Electric  or  Gasoline  Unit,  milk  can  be  reduced  from  udder  heat  to  50  degrees 
within  an  hour  or  less. 

The  NETCO  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  coolers  ever  made.  These  units  were  designed 
and  built  for  us  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  this  type  of  equipment.  Hundreds  are  in  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  — Read  these  letters. — 


"About  a  year  ago  we  purchased  a  NETCO  Electric  Milk 
Cooler.  We  have  cooled  on  an  average  of  3  cans  of  milk 
and  as  last  Summer  was  unusually  hot,  it  gave  the  outfit 
a  good  test.  Outside  of  oiling  a  few  times,  no  other  at¬ 
tention  has  been  necessary,  and  it  has  certainly  given 
100%  satisfaction.  As  near  as  we  can  judge  from  our 
light  bills,  it  costs  less  than  $1.00  per  month  to  run  the 
outfit.  We  have  the  highest  praise  for  the  NETCO 
Milk  Cooler." 

— H.  HEEMAN,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 


"The  NETCO  Milk  Cooling  Unit  is  the  most  efficient, 
most  economical  machine  I  have  ever  seen  or  used  and  1 
have  used  plenty  of  them.  ” 

— CLYDE  J.  ROLSIN,  Canandaigua.  N.  Y. 


"The  NETCO  Electric  Milk  Cooler  purchased  in  August. 
1934,  has  proved  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  am  cooling 
from  nine  to  ten  20-gallon  jugs.  ” 

VIRGINIA  SCHUTTE,  Northborough,  Mass. 


USE  WITH  ANY  COOLING  TANK 


COMPLETE  %  H.  P. 
ELECTRIC  UNIT 


The  NETCO  is  a  single,  compact  unit — portable— like  an  out¬ 
board  motor.  It  can  be  moved  and  used  anywhere.  Furnished 
complete  with  either  a  %  H.  P.  Electric  Motor  or  %  H.  P.  Gaso¬ 
line  Engine.  It  is  automatically  controlled  by  a  thermostat. 
When  water  reaches  proper  temperature,  it  automatically  shuts 
Off.  The  gasoline  motor  is  compact,  perfectly  balanced,  runs 

gently  and  smoothly.  Automatically 
oiled.  Compressor  is  sealed  in  oil. 
Easy,  quick  starting  with  handy 
ratchet  lever.  Fireproof.  Consumes 
only  one  pint  of  gasoline  per  hour. 
Otherwise  Gasoline  Motor  Unit  op¬ 
erates  exactly  the  same  as  the 
Electric  Unit. 

The  NETCO  Milk  Cooler,  either 


COMPLETE  %  h.  P. 
GASOLINE  UNIT 


Electric  or  Gasoline  Engine  Unit,  comes  to  you  charged  and 
tested,  all  ready  to  set  into  your  cooling  tank  for  instant  opera¬ 
tion.  It  can  be  used  in  any  cooling  tank  because  the  cooling 
coils  are  adjustable  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  fit  any  size 
tank.  Illustration  below  shows  bow  it  can  be  placed  in  any 
cooling  tank.  Two  angle-iron  side  supports  are  furnished  with 
each  unit,  and  by  resting  on  top  of  the  cooling  tank  hold  the 
Milk  Cooler  securely  in  position.  The  NETCO  Cooler  Unit  will 

supply  refrigeration  for  standard  tanks  of  four,  six  or  eight  10-gallon  can  capacity.  With  the  water 
pre-cooled  to  34  degrees,  five  10-gallon  cans  of  milk,  430  lbs.,  can  be  cooled  from  udder  temperature 
to  50  degrees  F.  within  an  hour.  The  NETCO  is  the  most  practical  development  since  the  introduction 
of  mechanical  refrigeration.  Built  to  use  in  any  cooling  tank,  it  saves  dairymen  who  already  have 
cooling  tanks  the  expense  of  buying  a  tank  with  the  cooler.  However,  if  you  have  no  tank,  we  can 
also  supply  tanks  at  very  reasonable  cost.  If  you  have  no  cooling  tank,  write  us  for  prices.  We  can 
save  you  money. 


SOLD  ON  A  30  DAY  TRIAL  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


You  take  absolutely  no  risk  in  ordering  either  the  electric  or  gasoline  NETCO  Milk  Cooler.  We  will  send  you  one  of  these  splendid 
coolers  at  the  low  price  of  $125.00  with  the  understanding  that  if 
after  using  it  30  days  you  are  not  fully  convinced  it  is  one  of  the 
best  coolers  on  the  market,  regardless  of  price,  you  can  return 
cooler  to  us  in  good  condition  and  we  wTill  refund  every  cent  you 
paid  us. 


AUTOMATIC  WATER  AGITATION  PRODUCES 
THERMAL  STIRRING  IN  THE  CANS 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD 

Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  get  a  complete,  fully  guaranteed  Milk 
Cooler  at  an  exceptionally  low  price.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  in  this  ad. 
Send  it  with  Check  or  Money  Order  and  we  will  ship  your  cooler  at 
once.  If  you  don’t  want  the  cooler  delivered  right  away,  send  .$20.00 
and  we  will  hold  one  for  you  for  delivery  when  you  want  it.  When 
you  want  the  cooler  delivered,  send  us  the  balance  of  $105.00,  or  we  will 
ship  it  O.  O.  D.  Remember,  you  take  no  risk — money  back  if  not 
perfectly  satisfied  after  30  days’  trial. 

National  Electric  Tool  Co. 

Dept.  B-3,  560  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  III. 


NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO.,  Dept.  B-3 
560  VV.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Enclosed  find  .  for  $125.00  for  which 

(check  or  money  order) 

you  are  to  send  me  One  NETCO  Milk  Cooler  . 


(state  whether  you  want  Electric  or  Gasoline) 

It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  cooler  after  30  days’  trial,  I  can  return  it  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  get  my  money  back. 

NAME  . 


P.0. 


R.F.D. . . . 


STATE 


It  you  pt  efer  to  have  us'hold  a  cooler  for  you  for  later  delivery, 
send  $20  with  order  and  balance  when  you  want  cooler  delivered. 
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World-Famous 

STEWART 


CLIPMASTER 

Over  wor,4’s  clipper  users  own  and  PRE¬ 

FER  STEWART  clippers.  CLIPMASTER  is  faster, 
cooler  running,  easier -to-use.  Has  two  to  five  times 
as  much  power  as  other  clippers  of  this  type.  Lasts 
longer.  Stays  sharp  longer.  Fan-cooled,  ball-bearing 
motor  exclusive  Stewart  design.  Completely  insulated  in 
the  special  EASY-GRIP  handle  barely  2  inches  in 
diameter.  The  finest,  most  enduring  clipper  ever  made 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  $25.00  value  for 
oiuy  $16.96  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special  voltages 
slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00.  Pay 
balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart 
electric  and  hand  power  Clipping  and  Shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Company,  5598  RooseveltRd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  A6  years 
making  Quality  products. 


Famous  GLECKNER  Oak-Tan  Harness 


TAKE  advantage  of  these  new  low  prices  for 
GLECKNER  Quality.  With  a  Gleckner  Oak-Tan 
Harness  your  horses  will  work  better. 

Patented  leather  re- enforcers  give 
double  wear  to  straps  and  prevent 
costly  break-downs. 

Write  at  once  for  latest  price  list 
describing  all  models.  Give  name  of 
your  harness  or  implement  dealer. 

W.  W.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa. 

67  Years  in  the  Harness  Business  Gleckner 
Member  of  Horse  and  Mule  Ass’n  of  America  Dealer 


ILL  PAY  FOR  MYSELF 
IN  EXTRA  CREAM 


American  Separator  owners  say; 

"My  American  gets  all  the  cream. 

It’s  easy  to  clean  .  .  .  easy  to  turn.” 
STAINLESS  STEEL.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  bowl.  Convenient  height 
crank. Waist-low  turntable  tank.  All 
mean  closer  skimming,  less  work, 
more  profits.  Fully  guaranteed. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

showing  many  new  features,  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  30  day  free  trial  offer.  Low 
Prices.  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Mail  post¬ 
card  today  1  REMEMBER  ....  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  on  all  '12- A’  &  larger  models. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Dent.  3-R  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


mm 


_ I  Will  Save  You  Money 

Let  me  mail"you  my  big  new  catalog. 

Just  send  me  your  name.  Compare  my  FAC-  . 

TORY  PRICES  on  260  styles  of  fencing.  See  ] 
how  muchmoney  1  save  you.  Also  on  Gates, 

Posts,  Biffb  Wire,  Paint,  Roofing,  etc. 

JIM  BROWN  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT  I 

Don’t  boy  until  yon  get  my  free  catalog.  Jim  / 

Frown's  quality  is  guaranteed.  47th  year./ 

Over  1,600,000  customers.  24  hour  service.^ 

Write  now  to  my  factory  nearest  you. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO-  f 

Dept.  4307  Cleveland*  Ohio  Memphis*  Tenn.' 


book  * 


MOORE  BROS.  PURPUL 
MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


Imitated  But  Not  Duplicated.  You  Be  The  Judge. 

Pk g.  of  1  Doz.  mailed  FREE  on  request . 
The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.  Dept.  R,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  during  Winter  Mons. 
Easy  terms.  Factory  to  You  Prices. 
Write  us  and  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York 


75SS 

BlIV  iyow 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  price*  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100,000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail’  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Cause  and  Treatment  of 
Itching  in  Heifers 

I  have  two  young  heifers  that  have 
been  in  the  stanchions  since  cold  weather 
practically.  Only  out  of  doors  a  very 
few  times.  Their  hair  became  very  long 
and  thick  and  of  course  falling  out.  Last 
week  the  heifers  we  allowed  them  to  be 
out  of  doors  and  in  that  time  they  licked 
spots  on  their  sides  till  they  were  bare 
from  hair  and  then  their  hides  bled.  Can¬ 
not  stop  them  from  licking.  A  curry 
comb  was  used  to  get  the  old  hair  out  but 
still  they  lick.  I  noticed  the  hair  seemed 
to  be  very  thick  and  full  of  little  eczema 
particles.  Haven’t  noticed  any  lice. 

New  York.  J.  l.  h. 

Itching  is  a  symptom  accompanying 
most  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  is  a 
functional  affection  produced  by  slight 
irritation  from  without  or  from  some  in¬ 
ternal  cause.  The  most  common  cause 
of  it  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  probably 
high  feeding  while  the  cattle  are  stabled, 
close  quarters,  dust  and  straw  which  fall 
down  from  above  and  irritate  the  skin, 
etc.  It  also  occurs  in  some  forms  of  in¬ 
digestion.  It  is  often  found  that  cattle 
will  rub  themselves  when  passing  from 
the  stable  to  the  open  air,  or  from  warm 
to  cold  atmospheres.  Again  we  find  cattle 
that  do  all  of  their  rubbing  while  in  the 
stall.  Lice  are  often  a  contributing 
cause.  The  scab  mite  of  cattle  is  closely 
related  to  the  mange  mite  of  the  horse. 
It  lives  in  colonies  on  the  skin.  The  back, 
loins  and  croup  are  first  attacked  because 
they  are  hard  to  scratch.  Scabs  form 
from  the  serum  which  oozes  from  the  skin 
through  tiny  openings  made  by  the  mites 
to  obtain  food.  The  scabs  pile  up  and 
the  hair  gets  rough  and  finally  falls  out. 
The  animal  rubs  against  every  sharp  ob¬ 
ject  to  relieve  the  intense  irritation. 

We  should  advise  you  first  to  find  if 
lice  or  mites  are  present.  Treatment 
consists  in  dipping  and  applying  remedies 
that  will  kill  the  parasites.  A  lime-sul¬ 
phur  dip  has  been  found  by  the  U.  S. 
Department,  of  Agriculture  to  be  the  most 
successful  means  of  eradicating  this  dis¬ 
ease.  We  should  then  advise  you  to  treat 
as  follows :  First  of  all  feed  moderately, 
and  of  not  too  stimulating  a  character — 
such  as  green  feed,  mashes,  ground  oats, 
clean  hay,  plenty  of  salt.  If  the  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  fed  too  high,  give  an  ac¬ 
tive  purgative.  Give  a  dose  of  Epsom 
salts  once  a  week,  if  necessary,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  potash 
may  be  given  in  the  feed  twice  a  day.  If 
the  animal  is  in  poor  condition,  give  a 
tablespoon  of  the  following  mixture  in 
feed  twice  a  day :  Powdered  copperas, 
gentian,  sulphur  and  sassafras  .  bark, 
equal  parts  by  weight.  Externally  use  a 
good  coal  tar  dip,  such  as  creolin,  in  pro¬ 
portions  of  one  ounce  to  one  quart  of 
water.  In  some  cases  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  will  do  well :  Oil  of  tar,  one-half 
ounce ;  glycerine,  one  ounce  and  alcohol, 
one  pint.  Rub  this  in  after  cleansing  the 
parts  with  soap  and  water.  Correct  feed¬ 
ing,  sanitation  and  grooming  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  should  clean  up  the  trouble,  b.  h.  b. 


Feeding  Sows 

My  method  for  feeding  ugly  sows  after 
farrowing  is  as  follows :  If  your  sow  will 
not  own  her  pigs,  put  a  small  handful  of 
wood  ashes  in  her  swill  twice  a  day  for 
two  or  three  days  before  putting  pigs  in 
with  her.  I  had  very  good  success  with 
this  remedy  last  Spring.  w.  c. 

V  erinont. 


THE  MAILBAG 


CUTTING  WILLOWS 

I  have  a  good  pasture  lot  near  a  brook, 
is  damp  and  willows  grow  on  it.  How 
can  I  get  rid  of  them?  I  have  cut  them 
twice  but  they  grow  again.  It  is  too 
much  of  a  job  to  dig  them  out  as  they  are 
well  rooted.  Some  folks  say  there  is  a 
time  of  year  to  cut  them  and  they  will 
not  grow  back.  Have  any  of  your  readers 
any  idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  willow 
trees  and  what  is  the  best  time  of  year 
to  cut  them?  r,  j.  d. 

New  York. 


YELLOW  LOCUSTS 

Can  you  advise  me  if  there  is  any 
known  salt,  acid  or  poison  that  could  be 
used  to  kill  off  yellow  locusts?  We  have 
hundreds  of  them  on  our  newly  purchased 
farm,  the  largest  about  three  inches  in 
diameter.  We  have  tried  pulling  them 
out  by  the  roots  but  it  is  a  slow,  hard  job. 
Perhaps  one  of  your  subscribers  could 
help  me  out.  e.  R.  k. 

New  Jersey. 


to  Better  Feed 


MANY  of  the  commercial  rations  on  the  market 
at  the  time  we  started  making  feeds  in  1918 
were  formulated  as  an  outlet  for  by-products.  Our 
idea  of  a  feed  service  was  different.  So  we  de¬ 
cided  to  depart  from  what  had  been  done  and 
open  a  new  road. 

Our  conception  of  a  feed  service  was  to  use  only 
quality  ingredients  with  a  proved  feeding  value. 
Then  to  blend  these  ingredients  according  to  the 
latest  scientific  research  and  practical  experience. 

This  idea  has  won  respect  with  thousands  of 
Poultrymen  and  Dairymen  in  the  Northeast.  They 
have  discovered  that  maximum  results  come  from 
,the  use  of  our  feeds.  And  that  in  the  long  run 
they  are  the  cheapest  feeds  to  use. 


Investigate  the  Following  Feeds* 
Your  Local  Beacon  Dealer. 


See 


•  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration — Give  your  baby 
chicks  the  right  start  by  feeding  them  this  remarkable 
Starting  Ration.  A  complete  ration  for  the  first  six 
weeks.  Needs  no  supplements.  Produces  rugged  well- 
fleshed  chicks  that  make  money. 

•  Beacon  Calf  Pellets — This  milk  substitute  will  help 

you  dairymen  raise  better  calves.  Saves  labor,  time 
and  money.  Sanitary — easy  to  feed.  No  muss  or  fuss 
in  mixing  mashes.  Practically  eliminates  scours. 

See  your  local  Beacon  Dealer  for  further  details  of  our 
feeds  or  write  us  for  Free  Booklets,  stating  the  feeds  in. 
which  you  are  interested. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  New  York 


eed) 


Tells  How  to  Train  COLTS 


Professional  Horse  Trainer  tells  his  secret.  It’*  easy,  simple,  humane.  Make  your  colts 
into  faithful,  obedient  animals.  Anyone  can  do  it  in  six  30-minute  lessons.  Teaches 
more  than  average  horse  learns  in  lifetime  Absolutely  FREE,  no  obligations. 

COLTS  AND  HORSES  NEED  PROPER  TRAINING— PROPER  CARE 
in  treatment  of  Coughs  and  Colds.  Famous  horsemen  have  used 
SPOHN’S  COMPOUND  for  40  years.  A  stimulating  expectorant.  Acts 
on  mucous  membranes  of  nose,  throat,  and  bronchial  tubes.  Makes 
breathing  easy.  Brings  quick  relief.  Give  “SPOHN’S"  at  first  Cough  I' 
Sold  at  druggists  —  60c  and  $1.20.  Get  a  bottle  of  SPOHN’S  COM¬ 
POUND  today.  Keep- it  handy.  Write.  NOW  for  free  training  book. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.  Box  282  GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


SPOHN’5  COMPOUND  &&  ssCouqhs-Colds 


LOOK  INTO ///A  BETTER 


Every  farmer  who  wants  to  save  time, 
labor  and  barn  room,  besides  doing  away 
with  the  hardest  part  of  haying,  should 
take  this  opportunity  of  finding  out  all 
about  the  Papec  System  of  handling  hay. 
Straw  and  silage. 

Two  men  with  a  Papec  can  put  up  hay 
faster  than  three  men  with  a  harpoon  fork. 
No  one  works  in  the  hot,  dusty  mow.  The 
chopped  hay  is  blown  into  the  barn.  Twice 
as  much  hay  goes  in  a  given  space.  Chop¬ 
ped  hay  keeps  in  better  condition,  feeds 
out  much  easier,  stops  feeding  waste  and 
often  increases  milk  production. 

A  Papec,  without  any  change,  is  the 
best  silo  filler  obtainable  either  for  corn 
Silage  or  for  handling  uncured  alfalfa, 


doubles  mow  capacity— makes 
easier,  faster  haying- 
stops  feeding  waste 

clover  and  soy  beans  used  in  making  the 
new  molasses  silage.  Also  cuts  and  stores 
straw  direct  from  the  thresher,  ending  the 
disagreeable  job  of  stacking  and  providing 
the  world’s  best  bedding. 

You  will  be  interested  in  reading  what 
men  who  have  used  Papec  Hay  Chopper- 
Silo  Fillers  for  several  seasons  say  about  the 
time,  labor  and  money  they  are  saving. 
Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  for  free  book¬ 
let  and  full  information. 

Send  For  Full  Information 


Papec  Machine  Co.,  103  S.  MainSt.,Shortsville,N.Y. 
Send  free  copy  of  “A  Better  Way  To  Put  Up  Hay” 
describing  the  Papec  Haying  System  and  Papec 
Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fillers. 

Name _ 


Post  Office- 


HAY  CHOPPER  -  SILO  FILLER 
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Shipped 
Direct 
from  Our 
Mill 


Sn 


'are  30%/o40% 
on  your  View  Home. 


Don’t  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  when  you  build  a  home!  Buy  it  direct  from  our 
mill  at  our  low  factory  price.  We  ship  you  the  ma¬ 
terials — lumber  cut-to-fit,  ready  to  erect.  Paint,  glass, 
hardware,  nails,  etc.,  all  included  in  the  price — no  ex¬ 
tra  charges.  We  pay  the  freight.  Plans  furnished — also 
complete  building  instructions.  No  wonder  our  customers 
write  us  that  we  saved  them  30%  to  40%,  compared 
with  builders’  prices.  Easy  terms— 3  years  to  pay. 


FREE 


Handsome  Big 
CATALOGUE 

Pictures  wonderful  homes  in  colors  at  money¬ 
saving  prices.  Designs  to  suit  everyone. 

Writelor  your  catalogue  toaay. 
LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  303,  Bay  City,  Michigan 


Soothing  antiseptic  vapors  of 
Vapo-Cresolene  relieve  diffi¬ 
cult  breathing  and  air-hunger 
of  bronchial  asthma  sufferers 
— ■  permitting  restful  sleep. 
Use  this  famous  56-year-old 
remedy.  It  relieves  the  parox¬ 
ysms  of  whooping  cough,  spas¬ 
modic  croup,  bronchial  asthma, 
and  coughs  associated  with  bron¬ 
chial  irritations  and  colds.  Drug- 
iess,  harmless.  Directions  with 
every'  package.  At  all  drugstores. 


electric  t 

VAPORIZER 


LAMP-TYPE 

VAPORIZER 


FREEI  Send  for  bookletl  2B“Little  Lamp  of  Health” 

i  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  CortlandtSt.,NewYork,N.Yv 


SORE,  RHEUMATIC 

Mlicrilrc  Say  Eoodbye  to 

HfH  g B  ,  1  f  messy  liniments 

and  salves,  that 
have  to  be  smeared  on  every  few'  hours  to  be 
effective.  The  new  treatment  for  sore,  aching 
muscles  is  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster,  that  stays 
on  until  pain  is  all  gone.  One  Adcock's  Plas¬ 
ter  lasts  days  and  days  without  further 
thought.  The  blood  is  gently  drawn  to  the 
painful  rheumatic  area,  and  the  muscles  are 
massaged  as  you  move.  No  rubbing.  Nothing 
smelly  or  sticky.  Allcock’s  is  pleasant.  Easy 
on,  easy  off  when  pain  is  gone.  5  million 
users  testify  that  Allcock’s  is  marvelous  for 
backaches,  arthritis,  pains,  chest  colds.  25<f  at 
druggists,  or  write  “All- 
cock’s,  Ossining,  N,  Y.” 


ALLCOCK'S 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight — all  day 

“(CLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Kiutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn't  it,  don’t  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2403C.  Elmira,  N.Y. 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

Jbr  . 

90' 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Send  for  400  FREE  Samples 
Tweeds  $2.75  lb.  Shetland  $2.25. 
All  Flake  &  Nub  Yarns  $4.00  lb. 
Choose  from  40  Assorted  Yarns. 

YARN  NOVELTY  CO.,  42-L-North  9th  St.,  Rhila  ,  Pa. 


rnnW  rri  lyre  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints,  25c. 
ItUU/iIV  riLlllO  Prints  3c  ea.  10-in.  enlargement  25c. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Films  developed  any  size  ssc  coin— 

Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


4ft  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLANO,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


THE  FINEST  HAND  KNITTED  GARMENTS 

are  knitted  of  our  fine  Quality  FRENCH,  ENGLISH 
&  SCOTCH  imported  yarns.  Our  Studios  are  Noted 
for  INDIVIDUAL  STYLE  DESIGN  and  CLARITY 
of  our  INSTRUCTIONS.  Send  25c  for  our  SPECIAL 
$5.00  and  $6.00  dress  designs  and  sample  yams. 
THE  YATES  STUDIOS  -  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  bow  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


Woman  and  Home 

March 


The  cock  is  crowing, 

The  stream  is  flowing. 

The  small  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  doth  glitter, 

The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun ; 
The  oldest  and  youngest 
Are  at  work  with  the  strongest ; 
The  cattle  are  grazing, 

Their  heads  never  raising  ; 

There  are  forty  feeding  like  one ! 


Like  an  army  defeated 
The  snow  hath  retreated, 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 
On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill; 

The  plowboy  is  whooping — anon — anon  ! 
There’s  joy  on  the  mountains ; 
There's  life  in  the  fountains ; 

Small  clouds  are  sailing. 

Blue  sky  prevailing ; 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone ! 

— 'William  Wordsworth. 


A  Squib  on  Quilts 

“I  said  it  in  the  valley-patli, 

I  said  it  on  the  mountain-stairs ; 

The  best  that  any  mortal  hath 

Is  that  which  every  mortal  shares.” 

— Author  unknown. 

How  many  piecers  of  quilts  have  tried 
cutting  out  the  blocks  on  folds  of  soft 
cloth?  I  think  it  works  fine,  the  best  of 
of  anything  I  have  experimented  with  so 
far.  The  shears  sink  in  by  the  edge  of 
the  cloth.  Also  how  many  use  stiff  card¬ 
board  or  tin,  as  I  have  seen  recom¬ 
mended?  I  consider  a  very  thin  card¬ 
board  or  two  thicknesses  of  paper  best.  I 
am  thinking  of  trying  sandpaper  for  a 
tiny  spool  pattern.  Always  make  two  ex¬ 
tra  patterns ;  put  one  in  a  secure  place 
for  an  emergency,  the  remaining  one  to 
use  if  the  first  is  spoiled  by  cutting  into 
it.  I  never  use  that  third  one,  but  cut. 
another  pattern  from  it  if  necessary.  It 
is  on  the  plan  of  filing  away  a  carbon 
copy.  Here  is  a  hint :  if  you  are  piecing 
on  a  dark  day  or  by  poor  light,  sew  with 
the  lightest  colored  blocks  toward  you  or 
follow’  a  stripe.  I  always  center  the  seams 
an  sew’  both  ways  for  I  do  not  intend  that 
my  quilts  will  show  imperfect  matching 
of  seams,  if  I  know  myself.  One  should 
fasten  the  seams  very  securely  as  there  is 
a  strain  on  them  in  the  frames  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  through 
years  of  use  and  washing.  If  tempted  to 
put  in  a  doubtful  block,  either  because  of 
color  or  strength,  don't !  A  quilt  is  no 
stronger  than  its  w’eakest  block.  If  afraid 
of  color  running  test  by  washing.  To  set 
colors  wash  first  in  salt  water. 

After  using  up  prints  in  making  large 
blocks,  use  the  remaining  small  pieces  to 
make  a  spool  quilt.  Very  quaint  when 
it  is  done,  especially  one  color  for  thread, 
dark  blue  for  spool  top  and  bottom,  fancy 
prints  to  frame  spool. 

Every  quilt  block  that  is  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  or  any  others  i  can  get,  are  pasted 
into  a  scrap  book.  One  book  is  completed 
and  daughter  has  indexed  it.  Another  is 
started,  also  quite  a  duplicate  book  to 
lend,  as  the  first  one  is  already  wearing 
out  from  too  much  handling.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  I  made  a  quilt  of  New  York  State 
milk  strainers.  The  soft  outing  dyed  a. 
lovely  color,  orange  to  cover  up  the 
stained  ones,  old  blue  on  a  small  percent¬ 
age ;  150  orange,  32  blue,  plain  un¬ 
bleached  outing  dyed  blue  for  the  back 
and  wool  for  interlining.  Allow  me  to 
suggest  wool  as  an  interlining  whenever 
possible,  as  it  is  so  much  lighter,  said  to 
be  seven  times  as  warm  as  cotton,  and  I 
believe  it.  A  good  colored  batt  can  be 
bought  for  $1 ;  this  one  used  opened  up  a 
very  good  size. 

There  is  such  a  difference  in  people 
piecing ;  some  do  good  work,  matching 
corners  perfectly,  spread  and  press  seams. 
Seeing  the  chain  quilts  sent  in  illus¬ 
trates  this  point ;  of  IS  received  by  one 
woman  only  three  were  good  w’ork,  you 
may  be  sure  those  wrere  pressed.  Some 
of  the  blocks  even  had  puckery  seams. 
“What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  do¬ 
ing  well.”  L.  G.  w. 


International  Meeting  of 
Country  Women 

At  the  invitation  of  the  LTnited  States, 
the  Associated  Country  Women  of  the 
World  are  to  hold  their  triennial  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  week  of  June  1. 
The  A.  C.  W.  of  the  World  have  a  large 
membership  in  this  country,  especially 
among  members  of  Farm  Bureaus  and  the 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  As¬ 
sociation,  who  are  affiliated  members.  The 
chairman  for  the  United  States  is  Miss 
Grace  Frysinger  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  At  the  time  of  this 
meeting  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
country  women  will  be  staged.  Over  50 
women  of  foreign  countries  have  already 
signed  up  and  from  50  to  100  are  ex¬ 
pected  from  Kansas  and  Kentucky.  Fine 
trips  have  already  been  planned  for 
Washington  visitors  and  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  expected 
to  attend  the  opening. 


Winter  and  Early  Spring 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  January  25,  I 
came  across  a  recipe  for  packing  hams.  I 
tried  this  method  one  year,  but  found  the 
meat  a  bit  hard  by  the  time  it  was  re¬ 
fried.  and  somewhat  strong  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  jar.  Now  I  slice  my  hams, 
trim  off  rind  and  spongy  parts  near  bone 
and  cut  into  nice  pieces  of  serving  size. 
I  pack  in  new  lard  compound,  placing  a 
cup  of  melted  (not  hot)  compound  in  the 
jar,  then  layers  of  raw  meat,  fitting  as 
snugly  as  possible  and  stamping  with 
wooden  masher,  adding  more  melted  fat 
as  needed  to  fill  any  space  between  slices 
or  layers  of  meat.  Leave  space  for  at 
least  an  inch  of  melted  fat  to  seal  the 
jar.  After  using  from  the  jar  pour  hot 
fryings  back  to  make  a  new  seal,  but  do 
not  cover  until  cold. 

How  many  of  you  have  canned  liver? 
Last  year  we  had  more  than  usual  and 
tired  of  it,  so  I  sliced  it,  scalded  as  usual 
in  soda  water  and  seared  it  in  very  hot 
fat.  Packed  in  glass  jars  with  a  few 
spoons  of  fryings  to  each  jar,  I  adjusted 
clamps  and  processed  for  one  hour  in 
boiling  water.  We  found  it  very  tasty  in 
July. 

After  the  butchering  was  over,  of 
course,  there  were  the  usual  bits  which 
naturally  go  into  mincemeat,  but  I  had  no 
apples,  nor  could  I  afford  to  buy  any  at 
local  prices,  so  I  experimented  as  many 
of  my  R.  N.-Y.  sisters  have  done.  I 
made  my  mincemeat  just  as  usual  except 
that  it  contained  no  apples.  This  I 
packed  in  a  stone  jar  and  sealed  with  an 
inch  of  melted  fat.  When  apples  grew 
last  Summer  I  scraped  off  the  fat  and 
found  the  contents  of  my  jar  just  as  nice 
as  when  packed ;  so  I  took  it  up,  added 
the  usual  proportion  of  apple,  cooked  it 
again  thoroughly  (I  do  mine  in  the  oven 
and  find  it  does  not  scorch  so  readily) 
and  sealed  in  glass  jars  which  had  been 
emptied  during  Spring  and  Summer.  I 
seldom  have  them  to  spare  for  mincemeat 
after  canning  the  year's  supply  of  meat. 

This  year  I  had  apples  but  they  were 
wasting  rapidly,  so  I  reversed  the  order 
and  made  meatless  mincemeat.  When 
butchering  was  over  and  the  other  meat 
cared  for,  I  brought  up  my  jar,  unsealed 
it,  added  my  usual  proportion  of  meat 
and  cooked  again.  My  experiment  had 
proved  a  success,  and  so  we  enjoy  mince 
pies  which  otherwise  we  could  not  have 
had.  mrs.  l.  o.  c. 


Soleless  Bedroom  Slippers 

I  have  knitted  40  pairs  since  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  December  besides  doing  my  work, 
which  is  a  lot.  I  have  sold  them  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  to  the  house ;  advertised  in 
no  way,  and  no  one  yet  on  seeming  them 
have  guessed  what  they  were.  When 
finished  they  are  4  in.  deep  and  5 *4  in. 
wide. 

I  buy  my  yarn  at  the  mill,  $1.50  per 
pound  or  19  cents  a  skein,  two  skeins 
make  two  pairs.  I  take,  say  gray  and 
blue,  two  ordinary  knitting  needles  as  are 
used  for  stockings  (steel)  ;  cast  on  60 
stitches,  knit  2,  purl  2,  knit  across  4 
times,  will  say  with  the  blue,  then  6 
times  with  the  gray ;  then  2  of  blue,  6  of 
gray,  which  will  make  your  border,  2  in., 
then  knit  4  in.  blue,  then  your  6  of  gray, 
2  of  blue,  6  of  gray  and  4  of  blue.  Then 
bind  off.  Fold  over  and  sew  each  end. 
Now  hold  some  black  heavy  cord  elastic 
which  is  found  in  the  10-cent  store  for 
five  cents  a  yard,  inside  of  the  top  of  the 
slipper,  and  with  your  bone  crochet  nee¬ 
dle  make  a  single  crochet  with  the  gray, 
take  into  the  first  rib  about  down  to  the 
third  stitch  that  hold  it  firm,  making  a 
chain  of  two  stitches  between  each  single 
crochet.  Pull  up  your  elastic  so  your 
slipper  is  straight.  Fasten  your  elastic 
tight  and  cut  off.  Make  a  little  pompon 
of  the  two  colors  and  sew  on  front,  then 
you  have  yarn  enough  to  make  the  other 
pair  gray  and  blue.  These  do  not  have 
a  sole;  they  are  straight,  like  a  cuff  or 
flat  pocket,  when  off,  but  when  on  con¬ 
form  to  the  shape  of  the  foot,  the  elastic 
holding  them  on  at  the  ankle.  I  sell 
them  for  75  cents  a  pair.  o.  M.  E. 
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Self -iced  Cakes 

How  many  times  we  serve  the  family 
plain  cake  or  quickly  whip  up  some  cream 
because  we  are  just  too  busy  to  make  an 
icing !  There  are  so  many  easy  ways  of 
icing  and  baking  cakes  at  the  same  time 
that  we  need  never  be  guilty  of  this. 
How  would  you  like  to  stir  up  a  batch 
of  delicious  icing  when  you  have  time, 
tuck  in  the  refrigerator  and  have  that 
smug  feeling  of  knowing  there  is  an  icing 
already?  Pecan  nut  topping  keeps  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well — if  hidden.  It  should  be 
placed  in  the  greased  pan  and  the  batter 
poured  on  top.  When  the  cake  has  fin¬ 
ished  baking  it  should  be  removed  from 
the  pan  at  once  and  left  upside  down. 

Pecan  Nut  Topping. — Two  cups  brown 
sugar,  four  tablespoons  water,  one-half 
teaspoon  maple  flavoring,  eight  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  four  tablespoons  honey,  one 
cup  unchopped  pecan  nutmeats  and  one- 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


360  —  Attractive 

Apron,  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  12. 
14,  16,  18  and  20 
years.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in,  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


379  —  Two  -  piece 

Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3  yds.  of  39-in.  plain 
material  with  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


687 

687  —  Smart  Jacket 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  48 
and. 48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
6  yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  %  yd.  of 
39  -  in,  contrasting. 
Ten  cents.  .. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


334  —  For  Growing 
Girls.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2*4 
of  39-in.  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting  and  % 
yd.  of  Vt  -in.  ribbon 
for  neck  bow.  Ten 
cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


eighth  teaspoon  salt.  Blend  and  cook 
slightly. 

For  a  crunchy  top,  bake  until  the  crust 
has  formed.  Then  cover  with  a  syrup 
made  by  boiling  together  three-fourths 
cup  of  sugar  and  three  tablespoons  water. 
Remove  from  fire,  add  one  teaspoon  va¬ 
nilla.  Sprinkle  with  pecans  or  blanched 
almonds  and  finish  baking. 

Peppermint  Icing. — Sprinkle  one-hab 
cup  of  crushed  peppermint  stick  candy  on 
the  batter  just  before  baking.  The  candy 
will  go  to  the  bottom  and  melt.  So  the 
cake  must  be  removed  at  once  after  bak 
ing  before  the  candy  hardens. 

MRS.  BENJAMIN  NIELSEN. 
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Across  the  Ohio  Line 


Midwinter  is  particularly  sewing  time. 
True,  the  (lays  are  short  and  dark,  unless 
lengthened  by  electricity ;  but  it  is  indoor 
lime,  except  for  a  few  chores  (in  my  own 
case,  few  indeed,  compared  with  former 
times)  and  there  is  no  canning,  except  of 
meat,  and  that  doesn’t  last  clay  in  and 
day  out  like  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Last  year  I  wrote  about  mittens  made 
from  old  coats.  We  find  that  they  are 
much  improved  by  covering  the  palms  and 
insides  of  thumbs  with  ticking  or  linen 
canvas,  such  as  stiffens  the  fronts  of 
coats.  Otherwise  the  wool  wears  through 
quickly.  Some  of  the  same  old  coats 
have  been  furnishing  foot-warmers  — 
moccasins  to  wear  inside  rubber  boots. 
An  old  “boughten”  one  supplied  the  pat¬ 
tern,  cut  in  one  piece,  sewed  up  toe  and 
heel.  No  finish  at  top,  as  the  heavy 
cloth  will  not  ravel.  Another  sewing 
stunt  was  the  lining  of  one  of  Billy’s 
denim  jackets  with  wool  flannel,  an  old 
brown-and-black  plaid  dress  skirt ;  the 
sleeves  not  lined,  too  clumsy  over  other 
coats  or  sweaters.  But  I  believe  most 
serious  chilling  is  through  the  back  and 
chest,  especially  the  back. 

My  favorite  kitchen  apron  pattern  calls 
for  buttonholes  on  the  bias.  Now  but¬ 
tonholes  are  bugbears  to  me  in  any  shape 
or  form,  but  most  of  all,  on  the  bias !  So 
in  making  up  some  new  ones,  I  experi¬ 
mented  with  loops  of  old-fashioned  skirt 
braid,  saved  for  years,  magpie  fashion. 
Thus  far  they  work  all  right.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  hated  to  tie  threads  at  the  end  of 
stitching.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary,  but 
in  many  cases  it  is  really  better  to  turn 
and  stitch  back  an  inch  or  two,  then  cut 
the  threads  close. 

A  new  dress  graces  a  hanger ;  that  is, 
if  you  can  call  it  new,  when  the  dark  red 
silk-and-wool  material  was  a  late-Winter 
special  bargain  four  or  five  years  ago, 
while  the  blaek-and-steel  buttons,  from 
my  mother’s  button  box,  trimmed  some 
garment  so  long  ago  that  I  never  saw  her 
wear  it,  in  my  remembrance.  As  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  bought  so  far  in  advance  of 
the  pattern,  trouble  arose  when  they  were 
introduced  to  each  other!  It  seemed  as 
if  two  sleeves  of  the  desired  length  and 


proper  run  of  the  cloth,  could  not  be 
found !  And  they  could  not  have  been, 
except  by  cutting  a  second  sleeve  pattern 
from  paper,  so  that  both  could  be  upon 
the  scene  at  once,  slipping  one  past  the 
other  a  bit. 

When  through  machine  stitching  in  a 
color  not  likely  to  be  used  again  soon,  I 
take  the  bobbin  thread  for  inside  finish¬ 
ing,  hemming,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc., 
thereby  doing  away  with  a  lot  of  bobbins 
with  dabs  of  various  colored  threads  on 
them.  It  is  so  rare  that  one  might  say 
“Never,”  that  the  job  and  the  bobbin 
come  out  even  !  Maybe  most  women  who 
sew  know  all  these  tricks,  but  I  have 
sewed  a  good  deal  and  yet  learned  some  of 
them  lately. 

I  don’t  know  whether  I  have  ever  told 
(not  recently  at  least)  my  idea  of  home 
dress  for  a  farm  woman.  Light  or  bright 
prints  and  ginghams  are  all  very  well  for 
warm  weather,  or  in  uniformly  heated 
houses,  with  no  outside  work,  but  I  want 
something  heavier.  A  jnmper  dress  of 
wool  or  heavy  cotton  suiting,  with  wash 
waists  of  various  weights,  fills  the  bill. 
Sometimes  the  jumpers  are  from  old 
dresses  with  the  sleeves  worn  out ;  if  new, 
I  cut  them  by  my  princess  slip  pattern  ! 
Why  not?  Last  Summer  I  almost  lived 
in  a  light  green  jumper,  heavy  enough  to 
need  no  slip,  with  old  thin  white  blouses, 
cool  and  easily  washed,  especially  one 
of  linen. 

I  thought  the  canning  season  was  real¬ 
ly  over  when  the  beef  was  put  away, 
though  mincemeat  packed  in  stone  jars 
and  paraffined  might  have  to  be  canned, 
if  not  used  before  warm  weather.  But 
the  pumpkins,  scarce  enough  to  be  prec¬ 
ious  this  year,  were  touched  with  frost, 
in  the  house ,  on  our  terrible  Christmas 
Day.  (Terrible,  for  weather  but  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  be  kept  at  home,  so 
missed  harrowing  experiences  of  blockades 
and  frozen-up  houses.)  So  I  cooked  and 
canned  the  rest  of  the  pumpkins.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  rather  hard  to  keep, 
but  cooked  as  for  pies,  then  processed 
like  a  raw  vegetable,  they  keep  perfectly. 

E,  II,  C.  L. 


With  the  Sheep  and  Lambs 


The  sheep  and  lambs  are  snugged  up 
for  Winter.  The  barn  cleaning  finished ; 
windows  washed,  so  that  the  sunshine, 
what  little  there  is  of  it,  can  stream  in, 
the  floor  spread  with  fresli  straw,  the 
racks  filled  with  choice  Alfalfa  hay.  No 
society  event  gives  me  more  pleasure  than 
seeing  the  Woolie  family  in  their  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  contented  and  happy. 

It  is  good  to  go  in  the  barns  this  year 
and  see  the  mows  piled  high  with  Alfalfa. 
Last  year  we  had  to  be  sparing  with  the 
feed ;  so  this  year  when  I  feel  like  giving 
an  extra  lock  or  two  I  have  no  qualms  of 
conscience. 

Our  lambs  did  splendidly  last  Spring 
and  we  had  the  wethers  all  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket  by  June  1.  We  had  planned  to  sell 
the  little  fellows  for  the  Greek  Easter 
celebration,  then  the  price  dropped  so  the 
man  who  was  to  take  them  refused  them, 
but  it  was  as  well  as  they  grew  into  fine 
sturdy  fellows.  We  did  not  feed  so  much 
very  finely  ground  feed  as  formerly.  When 
the  lambs  got  along  a  bit  we  had  the  corn 
cracked,  but  not  made  into  meal,  and  fed 
the  oats  whole  in  the  bran,  with  the  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  oilmeal  and  we 
thought  the  lambs  fattened  faster  and  ate 
cleaner  than  when  the  food  was  finer. 

Our  one  longing  and  dream  has  been  to 
have  more  and  more  Alfalfa  pasture,  so 
we  could  put  the  sheep  on  them  at  all 
times.  This  year  we  almost  attained  it, 
hut  like  most  things  you  wish  for  very 
hard  they  do  not  prove  up  to  your  expec¬ 
tations.  It  rained  almost  every  day  in 
August,  and  when  it  wasn’t  raining,  it 
was  very  hot  and  the  earth  steamed;  so 
with  the  first  week  in  September.  The 
sheep  looked  at  the  inviting  fields  each 
side  of  the  lane  and  baa'd  and  begged  to 
he  turned  from  their  June  grass  sod  over 
<»n  to  the  greener,  more  luscious  fields. 
We  were  fearful  hut  every  one  told  us  to 
till  them  up  with  hay  and  then  let  them 
on  and  there  would  be  no  bad  results.  We 
tried  it  and  in  less  than  an  hour  two  of 
our  best  sheep  were  dead.  When  we  first 
discovered  them,  they  were  lying  down. 
We  got  them  out  of  the  field,  opened  them 
Avitli  a  trocar  and  tried  our  best  to  save 
•  them  but  it  Avas  of  no  avail.  Several  of 
our  neighbors  had  very  heavy  losses.  We 
found  that  the  ground  Avas  so  moist  that 
even  Avith  the  hot  sun  it  did  not  dry  the 
Alfalfa  at  the  roots  and  a  little  earth 
mold  seemed  to  have  crept  in.  After  that 
we  Avatched  the  flock  and  turned  them  in 
for  only  a  short  time  Avhen  it  Avas  very 
dry.  We  have  always  had  enough  Al¬ 
falfa  pasture  in  previous  years  so  A\e 
"ere  able  to  drench  out  in  the  Fall,  be¬ 
fore  breeding,  and  never  had  any  loss, 


so  all  we  could  lay  it  to  was  the  damp 
season. 

Colds  seemed  to  be  more  prevalent  than 
usual  this  Fall  among  the  sheep  caused 
from  dampness.  Father  used  to  make  a 
salt  tonic  for  the  hogs  and  we  made  up 
something  similar  for  the  flock.  To  50 
pounds  of  salt,  mix  tAvo  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phur,  a  pound  and  a  half  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  tAvo  pounds  of  avoo(1  ashes.  Put 
it  in  the  salt  containers  and  let  them  lick 
at  it.  At  first  they  passed  it  by  but  as 
soon  as  they  got  the  salt  taste  they  were 
eager  for  it. 

Someone  who  called  here  this  Fall  told 
of  putting  sulphur  on  oats  and  feeding  as 
a  tonic,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  knoAV 
Iioav  much  to  feed,  nor  Iioav  often,  so  we 
did  not  dare  try  it  as  Ave  found  no  in¬ 
structions  in  our  sheep  book. 

I  inherited  a  love  of  land ;  the  smell  of 
ploAved  ground  has  always  intrigued  me 
and  neatly  furroAved  fields  have  always 
attracted  my  attention.  Snow  is  falling. 
I  look  out  over  the  fields,  see  my  Avoolies 
in  the  paddock  and  knoAV  that  the  fleeces 
off  their  backs  made  possible  the  tax 
money  which  went  to  the  collector  this 
morning  and  I  know  that  where  there  are 
pleasures  in  fur-lined  coats  and  fat  sal¬ 
aries,  there  are  also  joys  to  be  had  in 
sheep-lined  canvas  jackets,  a  pair  of  old 
riding  breeches  and  some  leggins  and 
arctics  and  to  us,  having  the  farm  to 
come  back  to,  has  meant  hours  of  the 
hardest  kind  of  work — but  after  all  to  be 
able  to  work  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys 
on  earth.  emily  j.  fox. 


No.  E-854 — Lamb,  Duck  and  Ducklings.  Pattern 
provides  transfer  designs  for  lamb,  duck  and 
duckling.  They  may  be  made  from  scraps  of 
material  from  the  rag  bag.  Turkish  toweling 
and  eiderdown  will  make  an  attractive  lamb. 
The  features  are  embroidered  or  painted  with 
textile  paints.  Stitch  the  wings  around  the 
front  (curved)  edges,  or  flat  to  the  body. 

Ten  cents. 


Measured  in  terms  of  protection, 
expert  handling  of*  claims,  prompt  square 
settlement,  and  the  personal  service  and 
counsel  of  a  local  agent.  Merchants  Mutual 
is  the  best  and  most  economical  automobile 
insurance  you  can  purchase.  Ask  the  man 
who  has  had  an  accident. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


Morris  S.  Tremaine 

President 


C.  W.  Brown 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Home  Office  :  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


"  LET  US  — . . . 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

Fur  Dressers  and  Taxidermists 

Send  for  Catalog 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Lyell  Avenue  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Only  18c  a  Day 

FREE  —  Kalamazoo’s  great  new  Catalog  in  celebration  of  our  ONE 
MILLIONTH  satisfied  customer  and  the  BIGGEST  YEAR  in  our 
36  year  history.  Ma,-f  Coupon  Today 

Mail  coupon!  Don’t  miss  this  exciting,  colorful  Sale  Catalog.  Shop 
direct  at  the  factory.  Make  big  savings  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Get 
Kalamazoo  factory  terms— as  little  as  18c  a  day  on  stoves. 

24-  Hour  Shipments  — 30  Days’ Trial 
Orders  are  pouring  in.  24  hour  shipment  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  A.  All  stovea 
and  furnaces  sold  on  30  Days  Trial— all  guaranteed — try  before  you  buy — if  not 
satisfied  your  money  back.  m  _  .  .  . 

Are  Prices  Going  Up? 

Important!  Costs  on  everything  are  still  rising.  Iron  and  steel,  too.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we  cannot  guarantee  the  low  prices  in  this  catalog  for  long.  Send 
for  your  catalog  now.  —  —  —  an  m  mm  i 

Porcelain  Enamel  Stoves 
More  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores— in¬ 
cluding  new-style,  new-color  Porcelain 
Enamel  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges.  Porcelain 
Enamel  Heaters,  Oil  Ranges  and  Furnaces. 

Find  out  about  the  Kalamazoo  Oven  that 
“Floats  in  Flame,”  Ripple  Oven  Bottom, 

Copper  Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids, 

Enameled  Ovens, etc.  Mail  coupon! 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  O.; 

Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO„  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave.  .Kalamazoo.Micfi. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  your  FREE  Catalog. 
Check  articles  In  which  you  are  Interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  □ 


Name.. 


( Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


Oil  StOV69  Z] 
Furnaces  Q 


A  Kalamazoo, 

Rtgisrnwl  Direct  to  You” 
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Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandotte s 
New  Hampshires  - Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
L-—  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


{/  it  /  (I 

'9ll- 

936| 

We  believe  our  new  1936  Catalog 
is  the  most  interesting  ever  issued 
by  a  hatchery,  your  copy  is  free, 
and  ' Waiting  for  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week  without 
a  hatch”  since  1927. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  safe  Delivery 

Tel.  Wallingford  645*5 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special— Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks— Reds 
lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 
these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 
— r  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred  — 

Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.  I.  Reds:Tompkins— Knicker- 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers.  .  pt 

W. F. HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Rd.  «««§£€&( | 

nmm. nnfe MS™* Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  WeeksOld  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


HILLPOTa-J^CHICKS 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY^ BOOK  TODAY 


IG  L/ I  SCO  U  NT  ON 


WOLF  frriend<(  H I CKI 


You'll  Save  Money  by  ORDERING  NOW! 

Got  the  fact!  Now  about  my  Big  Early  Order  Discounts...  it  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Get  started  NOW  with  Wolf  "Farmers'  Friend"  Chicks  and  cash  in  on  the  early  profits 

Wolf  "Farmer*'  Friend”  chick*  from  flocks  inspected  by  A.  P  A  ore  the  choice  of  thousand* 

My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tell*  you  the  complete  *tory  about  our  11  profitable  breeds  and  how  > 
have  improved  our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock.  Bloodtesting  with  Anti 
gen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector.  All 
reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog  ...  it 
is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  cord,  or  write  TODAY* 


WOLF 


HATCHING&BREEDING  CO. 


C1BSONBURG.  OHIO 


BOX  S 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Brown  1  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  Rocks,  >  ....$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks . i 

Black  Minorcas  &  Anconas  .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Buff  &  White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

White  &  Black  Giants  . 10.00  50.00  100.00 

Assorted  $7- 1 00.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  Method. 

_ ___  100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can.  pay  more — hut  you  can’t  buy 

better  Clucks  at  any  price.  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  &  24-PAGE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


1  4 
DAY 
G  U AR¬ 
AN  T  E  E 


Stale  Bread  as  Feed 

I  am  in  the  broiler  business  and  I  have 
often  wondered  if  I  could  not  mix  stale 
bread  with  other  ingredients  to  make  a 
starting  chick  or  broiler  fattening  ration. 

New  York.  f.  g. 

Stale  white  bread,  not  moldy,  may  be 
used  in  poultry  feeding  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Its  food  value  is  about 
that  of  flour  wheat  middlings  and  it  is, 
of  course,  of  fattening  nature.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  steam  or  soak  hard  crusts 
to  get  chicks  to  eat  them.  I  do  not  know 
just  what  proportions  might  safely  be 
used  in  broiler  fattening  rations  but 
should  judge  that  one-fifth  part  of  the 
mash  might  well  be  composed  of  the 
bread.  Some  trial  and  observation  of  the 
effects  of  this  feed,  not  available  to  all 
poultrymen,  should  serve  to  make  its 
value  known.  Stale  bread  is  fed  to  dairy 
cows  with  good  results  and  it  has  been 
made  part  of  the  ration  of  working 
horses,  a  note  as  to  this  latter  use  by  an 
authority  upon  feeding  contains  the 
rather  to  be  expected  comment  that  one 
objection  found  to  the  use  of  this  bread 
by  cab  drivers  was  their  practice  of  eat¬ 
ing  a  considerable  number  of  the  loaves 
themselves.  M.  b.  d. 


Chicks  Like  Coal  Ashes 

What  is  there  about  coal  ashes  that 
brooder  chicks  like?  Are  they  harmful 
or  beneficial  to  chickens,  or  is  it  some¬ 
thing  they  lack  in  their  feed  that  causes 
them  to  eat  them?  What  minerals  are  to 
be  found  in  hard-coal  ash?  L.  V.  w. 

Delaware. 

Chicks  like  grit  in  some  form  and  it  is 
likely  that  their  desire  for  that  found  in 
coal  ashes  accounts  for  their  eating 
these.  The  composition  of  coal  ashes 
varies  with  different  deposits  of  that  min¬ 
eral.  Carbon  is  the  chief  and  most  valu¬ 
able  constituent  of  coal,  being  in  great¬ 
est  proportion  in  hard,  or  anthracite, 
coal.  The  ash,  after  burning,  may  con¬ 
tain  such  mineral  impurities  as  iron  and 
lime.  This  is  not  harmful  to  chicks  but  I 
know  of  no  reason  for  considering  it  of 
any  greatei’  value  than  that  afforded  by 
its  content  of  grit.  M.  B.  D. 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contests 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  Reports  for  week  ending 
Feb.  17: 

Stafford,  N.  Y.,  Contest 


Colonial  Farm 


New  Hampshire 


ldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State— kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
lake  "no  molt”  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
igh  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features,  our 
wn  BREED  and  EGGS — from  "high  record"  R.O.P.  parentage.  N. It.  State  accredited  insures 
00%  freedom  from  B.W.D. — no  reactors.  Ordfer  these  "ability-proven"  chicks  NOW  .  Get  catalog. 


COLONIAL  FARM 


BOX  104 
Harry  Chesebro,  Prop 


.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


Address 
Route  3 


Heavy  English  Type  Leghorns 
and  Sturdy  N.  H.  Reds 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  poultryman  expects: 
Laying  ability,  fast-growing  and  profit-showing  birds. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested  under  State  Supervision 
(Tube  Agglutination.)  Send  for  prices  and  literature. 

ONE  PRICE  —  ONE  QUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  —  24  Page*  of  Actual 
Photographs. 
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CAREFULLY  CULLED  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXCELLENT  QUALITY  —  SAFE  ARRIVAL  GUARANTEED. 
Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog.  25 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $2.25 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  2-25 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks  .  2.50 

White  Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Reds  . . .  2.50 

New  Hampshires,  guaranteed  livability  . .  3.00 

ULSH  ‘pStlATFAMT1 HATCHERY . - ' -BOX  ’il _ 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 
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73.75 
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(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electrio  hatched. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — ■ 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).. $4. 75 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROC  '" 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS . 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 
100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Per — - 
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1000 

each) 

..$4.75 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 
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9.00 

43.00 
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48.00 

95.00 
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Catalog  free. 

MEADOWBROOK  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS 

Give  you  MONEY  MAKING  QUALITY  at  low  cost.  FAST  GROWTH.  LOW  MOR¬ 
TALITY.  from  chicks  to  layers  Quickly  and  layers  LIVE  TO  LAY.  They  have  BIG 
BODY  SIZE  capable  of  HEAVY  PRODUCTION  and  are  unsurpassed  layers  of  Big 
chalky  eggs.  DIRECT  HOLLYWOOD  MALES,  284-331  eggs,  insure  a  high  flock  average 
and  GREATER  PROFITS.  Lowest  priced  QUALITY  chicks  and  pullets.  Write  for 
catalog.  THE  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  3B,  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


N ACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR  &.  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS -  8.00  40.00  80.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. — Dryden  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm,  Cal.,  1,211  eggs,  1,238 
points;  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  1.178  eggs, 
1,226  points ;  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns,  N.  Yr.,  1.180  eggs,  1,192  points ; 
W.  A.  Seidel,  Tex.,  1,147  eggs,  1,163 
points ;  Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,- 
083  eggs,  1,135  points;  Bodine’s  Pedi¬ 
greed  Leghorns,  N.  Y.,  1.134  eggs,  1,132 
points ;  Sehwegler’s  Hatchery.  N.  Y.,  1,- 
101  eggs.  1,125  points;  Creighton  Bros., 
Ind.,  1,117  eggs,  1.115  points ;  Content 
Farms,  N.  Y.,  1,096  eggs,  1,115  points; 
Holster’s  Valley  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,100  eggs, 
1,113  points. 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. — Cobb’s  Rainbow 
Reds,  Mass.,  1,145  eggs,  1,228  point;  E. 
B.  Parmenter,  Mass.,  1,106  eggs,  1,147 
points ;  Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y.,  1,109 
eggs,  1.115  points;  Douglaston  Manor 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,085  eggs,  1.105  points. 
New  Hampshires. — E.  N.  Larrabee,  N. 

H. ,  1,062  eggs,  1.123  points ;  Walter  A. 
Stacy,  N.  H„  1,101  eggs,  1,106  points ; 
Cotton  Mt.  Farms,  N.  H.,  1,006  eggs, 

I, 029  points. 


Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  Contest 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  —  Carey  Farms, 
Ohio,  1,168  eggs,  1,218  points ;  J.  A.  Han¬ 
son,  Ore.,  1,153  eggs,  1,196  points; 
Sclnvegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Yr.,  1,170  eggs, 
1,179  points;  Creighton  Bros.,  Ind.,  1,- 
175  eggs,  1,170  points;  R.  O.  Boyce  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Del.,  1,153  eggs,  1,150  points; 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich.,  1,111 
eggs,  1,133  points;  East  Side  Leghorn 
Farm,  N.  Y„  1,094  eggs,  1,122  points; 
Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  N.  Y.,  1,- 
108  eggs,  1,111  points;  Quality  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  J.,  1.121  eggs,  1,100  points ; 
Baker  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,081  eggs, 
1,079  points. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Dumka 
Bros.,  N.  Y.,  1,093  eggs,  1,118  points ;  I*. 
S.  Davis,  N.  II.,  1,100  eggs,  1,069  points; 
Dumka  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,014  eggs, 
1,037  points. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Dryden 
Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal.,  1,241  eggs, 
1.196  points;  Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass., 
1,183  eggs,  1,191  points;  Arthur  ,T.  Day, 
N.  Y„  1,162  eggs,  1,143  points:  Whimsy 
Farm,  Vt„  1.103  eggs,  1,099  points. 


FIND  OUT  WHY 
SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  MONEY  MAKERS 


Nock’s  SNO-IIIL  CHICKS 
are  not  ordinary  chicks! 

They  are  the  kind  that  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  profits. 

That’s  why  more  than 
7,000,000  have  been  sold  to 
satisfied  poultrymen  since 
1929.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  from  hand-culled  stock 
bred  for  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  50,000  breeders 
blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by 
Md.  Live  S'tock  &  Sanitary 
Service.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  electrically  hatched  un¬ 
der  strictest  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions;  they  are  rigidly  inspected  before  shipment 
to  make  sure  you  get  strong,  vigorous  chicks 
ready  for  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity. 
Don’t  take  chances  with  your  chicks  this  year — 
make  sure  they  pay  you  a  profit — order  SNO-HIL 
CHICKS  from  the  LARGEST  STATE  BLOOD- 
TESTED  HATCHERY  IN  MARYLAND. 

Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  price  list. 
164  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•SlfUSnUU?  lHLnJUl  * 


HATCH  ERIES 


ALL  STANDARD 
VARIETIES 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
N.  H.  Reds 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Sex  Linked  Cockerels 
and  Pullets 
Red  Rock  Broiler 
Cross 

White  Wyandottes 
Started  Chicks 


16  years’  experience,  11  with  our  present  strain  of 
Reds.  3,100  birds.  Continual  testing  against  other 
leading  strains  shows  their  excellence.  They 


FRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST 

Have  had  to  add  another  900-bird  house,  new  in¬ 
cubators  and  batteries,  to  care  for  growing  business. 

We  guarantee  9S%  livability  of  our  chicks  for 
two  weeks,  and  your  satisfaction  with  Peckham 
Farm  Reds.  Officially  Pullorum  Free.  Our  prices 
for  eggs  and  chicks  are  most  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Please  mention  this  paper. 
EXTRA  QUALITY  AT  NO  EXTRA  PRICE. 


PECKHAM  FARM  Roy  E.  Peckham 


3136  Acushnet  Ave.  -  New  Bedford,  Mass, 
or  N.  E.  CHICK  SERVICE 


IE 


osemont 


Get  these  "American  Beauty”  Chicks  for  Real 
Quality!  Sturdy.  Rugged  Day  Olds  from  Qualified 
Bloodtested  Breeders. 

7  R0SEM ONT  BREEDS— 24  YearsBreed- 
ing  and  Square  Dealing  is  your  "insur¬ 
ance  policy"  for  profits. 

New  Hampshires  Jer.  Black  Giants 

R.  I.  Reds  White  Rocks 

Barred  Rock*  Wh.  Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns 

Free  Attractive  Folder.  PricesWiil  Please 
You.  Write  Today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc.,  rosMu 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

“POP  FROM  BOX  EIRE  POPCORN” 

That’s  how  a  Texas  customer  described  our  chicks 
aftera  72-hour  journey.  Lusty,  energetic,  full  of  1200 
ft.  climatic  pep :  they  fairly  radiate  inherited  vitality! 

14  Years  Pullorum  Clean  (State  Accredited)  — 
never  a  reactor — 100%  BWD  free.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  1036  Catalog  gives  full  details  of 
these  remarkable  chicks.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Ino. 

Robert  F.  Thurrcll,  Box  73.  East  Wolfeboro.  N.  H. 


UB0I5 
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HEW 

pAMPSHIRESj 


rr 

I  I  I  Official  Laying  Contests  show  splendid  re- 
■  *  I  suits  for  this  wonder-breed  that  combines 
rapid  broiler  development  with  heavy  pro- 
duction  of  large  eggs.  Plenty  of  meat  on  a 
sturdy  frame.  The  "All  Purpose”  fowl.  DuBoia 
Baby  Chicks  come  from  flocks  bred  for  Livability. 
They  PAY.  Write  for  folder,  prices. 

DuBols  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


H.  H.  EGG-BRED  RED  CHICKS 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  good  results  in  the 
livability  of  your  chicks  order  some  of  mine.  I 
stand  back  of  them  with  a  two-weeks’  guarantee; 
also  for  21  years  I  have  had  constructive  breed¬ 
ing  done  on  quality  of  eggs  and  profitable  Fall 
and  Winter  laying;  chicks  are  priced  at  $12.50 
per  100,  prepaid,  with  lower  prices  for  calling 
and  quantity  orders;  circular  free.  ARTHUR  B. 
COLBY,  559  S.  Main  St.,  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

Wo  stand  behind  our  clucks  with  liberal  guarantees 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don't 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  ROP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN 


PARMENTER’S  REDS 


Mated  to  Parmenter’s  R.  O.  P.  cockerels  with  dams' 
records  of  240-290  eggs. 

High  Eg* ' Production  ftifn£*” 

,  Large  Egg  Size  Pullorum  dtteaoo. 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  R.  1,  Hartford  Ave.,  MEDWAY,  MASS. 


PROVEN 


R.  O.  P. 

MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULLORUM  FREE— 
CERTIFIED 
WEGATEPA  FARMS, 


CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS. 
STOCK.  Circular. 


Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  quality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested,  eggs 
direct  from  New  England’s  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  White  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FRE0 

folders.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Washlngtonville,  Pa, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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LOSS 


HAVE  A-B  FIVE  ON  HAND 

WHEN  CHICKS  ARRIVE,  GIVE  IN  FIRST  DRINK. 

STOP  BABY  CHICK  LOSS 

NEW  JERSEY  CUSTOMER  —  MORTALITY  LOSS  WAS 
CHANGED  FROM  65%  TO  ^  OF  1%  ON  3,200  BABY 
CHICKS  —  PRODUCED  1,500  EXTRA  FINE  PULLETS, 
TENN.  CUSTOMER  547  CHICKS  TO  FOUR  WEEKS. 
WEIGHT  %  POUNDS  AND  NOT  A  SINGLE  DEATH. 
OHIO  CUSTOMER.  1000  CHICKS  —  FREE  LETTER. 

1935— ^ OHIO  MAN  LOST  1020 

CHICKS  OUT  OF  1050  —  ASK  FOR  THIS  LETTER. 

COCCIDIOSIS 

is  poultry’s  worst  enemy  —  prevent  it. 
In  the  light  form  your  flock  may  have 
it  and  you  not  know  it  or  the  acute 
may  kill  25%  in  five  days.  Three  years 
test,  pullets  protected  from  incubator 
to  laying  house  —  not  a  single  death 
during  first  three  years  laying  period. 
Second  brood  in  which  coccidiosis  killed 
25%  before. reaching  laying  house — 33% 
of  the  laying  hens  died  during  first 
three  years  —  Protect  with  A-B  FIVE. 


OUR  OWN  1935  FLOCK  RECORD  —  NO  CULLING 

P^YJG9LPR0DUCT,0N  64%—  400  EGGS  TO  EACH 
100  LBS  GRAIN  —  NO  LICE  —  NO  WORMS, LESS 
FEED.  LET  US  HELP  YOUR  FLOCK.  WRITE  FOR 
fREE  LITERATURE  AND  TESTIMONIALS.  USE  POST 
CARD.  WITHOUT  COST,  WE  TELL  YOU  HOW  TO 
PREVENT  BROODY  HENS,  NO  COOPING  OR  DOPE, 

AMERICAN  BEAUTY  FIVE 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


Trim? 


25  Years'  Experience 
M  a  kes  Them  Good 
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Blood-Tested  —  Production-Bred 

Sturdy  CUiek®  hatched  from  large,  selected 
eggs  laid  by  8,000  of  New  Jersey’s  choicest 
breeders.  Chicks  from  these  expertly  mated 
flocks  must  be  good. 

Imm.  Delivery  —  All  Leading  Breeds 

COUPON  included  with  every  order  for  100 
Chicks  or  more,  entitles  you  to  25  lbs.  of 
PURINA  STARTEXA  Chick  Food,  at  dealer's. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog,  Price  List 
and  details  of  Feed  Coupon  Plan. 


MODEL  POULTRY  FARMS 


BOX  G 

CLINTON,  N.  J. 
Z.  C.  DRUMM,  General  Manager 


NEW 

ekoiand 

POULTRYMAN 


TO  MAKE  MORE 
LEARN  MORE 

Read  the  New  England  Poultryman 
Magazine,  published  for  the  poultry 
raisers  of  the  Northeast.  Its  articles 
are  so  helpful  and  reliable,  that 
Colleges  use  copies  as  textbooks.  Its 
editorial  staff  includes  such  emi¬ 
nent  teachers  as  Prof.  T.  B.  Charles, 
Prof.  Roy  E.  Jones  and  others;  such 
breeders  as  Andrew  Christie,  A.  B. 
Hall  and  Harold  Tompkins.— (Over 
COO  pages  a  year).  Regular  subscription  price  1  year 
$1.00;  3  years  $2.00. 

TRIAL  OFFER  10  Mos.  for  50  cts. 


WRITE  TODAY 

NEW  ENGLAND  POULTRYMAN 
4-A  Park  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


POULTRY  HOUSE  BLUE  PRINTS 

of  the  new  Connecticut  24x24  Two- Story  laying  house 
FREE  in  March  EVERYBODY'S.  Complete  details  for 
construction  furnished.  Get  this  valuable  issue.  1  yr. 
sub.  25c;  4  yrs.  and  Scrap  Book.  $1.00. 

Everybodys  Poultry  Magazine,  Dept.  23.  Hanover,  Pa. 


SHRAWDER'S 

IS  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

Breeders  Blood-Tested,  Grade  A,  AA.  AAA. 
Order  now — New  low  prices.... 8e  9o  10c 
Our  Chicks  live  well,  grow  rapidly.  Bred  to  lay 
more  eggs.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FREE  circular.  $1.00  per  I OO  books  order, 

j  Extra:  25  lbs.  Purina  Feed  with  ea.  100 Chicks) 

Shrawder’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


"ILL  HflLL  CHICKS 

—  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

From  Vigorous  -  Well  Bred  -  Free  Range 

BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  for  FOLDER  and  PRICE  LIST. 

MILL  HALL  HATCHERY 

Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


-SUNNYBROOK  CHICKS 

From  New  England  bred  B.  W.  D.  clean  flocks.  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  cross-bred  cockerels 
and  pullets.  Hatches  every  week.  100%  live  delivery. 
Adjustment  on  losses  un  to  two  weeks. 

.  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

Howard  Flngar,  .  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


&  Hour Imn  lied  Turkeys  from  Fasteru  States,  Hartford 
«v  New  Tork  winners,  Elsie  Hullock,  Washington  Depot, Coum 


Connecticut  Poultry  Meeting 

The  fourth  annual  poultry  business 
show  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  from  March  11  to  13  in¬ 
clusive  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  This  show  will  combine  a 
business  meeting,  egg  and  baby  chick 
show  and  consumers’  meeting  as  well  as 
demonstrations  of  practical  value  to  the 
poultry  industry  and  the  consumers  of 
poultry  products. 

The  Wednesday  program  starts  at  8  A. 
M.,  with  the  judging  of  baby  chicks  and 
eggs.  Th  eeonsumers’  meeting,  designed 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  women, 
will  start  at  2  P.  M.  On  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  at  10  A.  M.  Prof.  TI.  E.  Botsford  of 
Cornell  University  will  talk  on  “Meeting 
the  Financial  Challenge  in  Poultry  Farm 
Management.”  Following  Botsford's  talk 
Dr.  E.  A.  Perregaux  of  the  Connecticut 
State  College  will  lead  a  discussion  on 
this  subject. 

Sidney  A.  Edwards  of  Portland,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Council,  will  report  at  11  A.  M., 
on  the  success  of  the  recent  Poultry  In-  I 
dustries  Exposition  in  New  York.  At  1 
11 :15  reports  of  officers  will  be  heard  j 
and  new  officers  will  be  elected  for  1936. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  March  12, 
talks  will  be  given  by  Prof.  J.  Vander- 
vort  of  Pennsylvania  State  Colleg  on 
brooding  practices ;  by  Dr.  F.  It.  Beau- 
dette,  Poultry  Pathologist,  N.  J.  State 
Experiment  Station,  infectious  laryn- 
gotracheitis ;  and  by  Prof.  Roy  E.  Jones, 
Extension  Poultry  Specialist  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  College  on  Connecticut’s 
poultry  tattooing  program  for  1936.  Later 
demonstrations  will  be  given  on  poultry 
tattooing  and  egg  candling. 


Cure  for  Egg-breaking 

I  have  noticed  quite  a  few  instances  j 
where  the  question,  “What  to  do  to  pre-  ! 
vent  chickens  from  eating  eggs?”  is  asked 
by  subscribers.  I  had  the  same  trouble 
last  Fall  and  will  give  my  experience  and 
remedy. 

Most  of  my  trouble  was  with  the  hens 
scratching  in  nest  material  and  thereby 
breaking  eggs.  When  once  they  had  a 
taste  they  seemed  to  make  deliberate  ef- 
j  forts  to  break  eggs.  A  friend  told  me  to 
dust  red  pepper  (cayenne  pepper)  in  the 
\  nests.  I  did  this  and  it  almost  imme¬ 
diately  stopped  the  scratching,  although 
I  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  going  on  the 
|  nests  for  laying.  I  dust  a  little  red  pep¬ 
per  in  the  nests  several  times  a  week  as 
it  gradually  loses  its  strength  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  J.  P.  D. 


Timely  Hints  on  Bees 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  do 
not  delay  any  longer  in  getting  your 
equipment  ready  for  use.  Scrape  down 
extra  supers,  tops  and  bottoms,  inside 
and  out.  If  they  need  paint,  here  is  an 
excellent  and  low  cost  formula  :  Mix  to  a 
creamy  consistency  Venetian  red  powder 
with  about  two  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil 
to  one  of  turpentine ;  strain  and  for 
every  gallon  add  one-half  pint  of  dryer. 
Give  the  parts  one  heavy  coat  of  this  and 
when  thoroughly  dry,  one  coat  of  a  good 
grade  aluminum  paint.  This  treatment 
will  keep  them  for  five  years  or  more 
plus  the  advantage  of  coolness  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  as  this  metallic  surface  seems  to  re¬ 
flect  the  sun's  rays  better  than  lead  and 
oil  base  paints.  The  writer  also  gives 
the  inner  walls  of  all  hive  bodies  one  coat 
of  the  red  to  prevent  rot  from  the  inside ; 
the  bees  do  not  seem  to  mind  it. 

With  the  first  warm  days  coming  and 
the  bees  anxious  to  start  a  new  cycle  of 
colony  life,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  place  a 
ten-pound  friction  top  pail  of  sugar 
syrup,  with  tiny  holes  punched  in  the  top, 
upside  down  directly  on  the  frames.  Even 
though  they  may  have  plenty  of  stores 
this  artificial  honey  flow  will  stimulate 
brood  rearing.  Many  colonies  will  'Win¬ 
ter  in  good  condition  but  because  of  a 
shortage  of  food  in  early  Spring  they 
cannot  rear  brood,  and  as  the  number  of 
old  bees  diminishes  very  rapidly  at  this 
time,  the  colony  will  die  out  in  April  or 
early  May. 

The  time  your  bees  spend  in  cleaning 
the  bottom  board  of  their  dead  numbers, 
cappings,  etc.,  can  he  put  to  better  use ; 
you  can  save  them  that  time  by  lifting  off 
the  brood  chamber  and  scraping  the  board 
yourself ;  about  three  minutes  of  your 
time,  but  many  days  of  the  bees. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  names 
of  all  the  flowers  from  which  bees  gather 
nectar,  but  by  keeping  a  close  watch  over 
your  own  bees  and  noting  the  approxi¬ 
mate  dates  on  which  they  work  certain 
blooms  you  can  get  a  fairly  accurate  idea 
of  the  time  of  honey  flows  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity,  ARTHUR  R.  HULL.WINHEL. 
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FIRST  ON  5  COUNTS  AT  N.  Y.  CONTEST 

The  following  are  taken  from  the  Bulletin,  of  the  14th  Annual  New  York  State 
Egg  Laying  Contest,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  summarizing  results  to  January  31,  1936: 

First  High  Red  Pen  in  Number  Eggs  to  Date 
First  High  Red  Pen  in  Number  Points  to  Date 
First  High  Pen,  ALL  Breeds,  in  Egg  Weight 
First  High  Pen,  ALL  Breeds,  in  Points  for  Jan. 

First  High  Pullet,  ALL  Breeds  to  Date 

Actually  1st  and  2nd  High  Pullets  in  Both  Points  and  Eggs. 

Can  more  be  said  about  Moss  Farm  quality?  Yet  Chicks  from  our  strain  are 
very  reasonably  priced. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-RED  CHICKS 

large  Illustrated  Catalog  gives  unique  Chick  Feeding  Program.  Write  for  your  copy, 

MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


L.  J.  MOSS,  Owner 


T.  D.  MOSS,  Manager 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 


We  guarantee  that  98  out  of  every  100  chicks  purchased  will  he  alive  when  4  weeks  old.  Any  chicks  lost 
in  excess  of  2%  will  he  replaced  free,  or  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price.  We  could  not  continue  to 
make  this  offer  if  our  chicks  did  not  possess  unusual  qualities. 


Why  Is  Redbird  Farm  the  World’s 
Largest  Breeding  Plant? 

The  answer  is  easy — because  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  are  money  makers. 
Customers  report  that  they  outdo  our  claims — 3-lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks, 
also  pullets  laying  at  from  4%  to  5  mos.,  and  in  50%  production  of 
24-oz.  eggs  at  6  months. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  from  Trapnested, 
Pedigreed  Strain  —  ROCK-RED  CROSSBRED 
CHICKS  for  BARRED  Broilers  and  Roasters 

Large  Illustrated  Free  Catalog  pictures  our  plant,  describes  our  breeding 
methods  and  gives  reports  of  remarkable  results  obtained  by  our  customers. 
Write  for  your  copy  and  spring  prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


44,000 

BREEDERS 

PULLORUM  TESTED 
Not  One  Reactor 

Tests  were  made  by 
Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Ours  is  the  largest 
officially  tested  flock  in 
the  United  States  found 
100%  free  from  pullor- 
um.  This  flock  is  main¬ 
tained  on  our  own  farm 
and  produces  all  the 
eggs  we  set. 


DlSINFECTINCTORCH 

destroui  COCCIDlOf  1 1/ 


NEW  TORCH  ONLY  $16 

HEAT  is  most  effective  disinfectant. 
No  living  organism  can  survive  Aer- 
oil’s  2000°  F.  heat.  Write  for  special 
introductory  offer  and  large  illus¬ 
trated  folder  221  AL. 

AEROIL  BURNER  CO.,  INC. 

West  New  Ydrk,  N.  J.  1 78  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
or  469  8ryant  Street,  San  Francisco 

~  — Il-TTTI 


TRIAL 


Official  World’s  Record  Flock  for  high 
Production— all  breeds. 

PADMENTER’1 

PEDIGREED  r\ 

SINCE  1915  L 

3-pen  Contest  Average  1935 — 301.3  points  per  pullet 

CHICKS 

/4CCRfD!Tft) 
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EGGS 
STOCK 
CATALOG 

E.  B.  PARMENTER  Franklin,  Mass. 


Get  Dependable  chicks  from  the 
Oldest  Hatchery  in  the  TJ.  S.  Six 
leading  breeds,  blood-tested.  Prices 
lower  for  prompt  March.  April  de¬ 
livery.  Select  your  chicks  from 
Country’s  Oldest  producer. 

1936  list  ready.  Write 
PINE  TREE  HATCHERY, 

Box  R,  STOCKTON,  N.  J. 


PINE  TREE 


Hubbard  Strain  of  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

formally  N.  II.  Reds.  All  breeding  stock  tested  for  B. 
W.  D.  for  10  years  100%  clean.  Quality  chicks  12c; 
1000  chicks  or  more  lie.  After  May  1,  10c.  Bred  for 
full  feathering  early  maturity  Heavy  egg  production. 
Send  for  circular.  0.  J.  FISKE  &  SON.  Wilton.  N.  H. 


Large  Type  Brown  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
I.  V/«m.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  from 

Pedigreed  stock.  State  Blood-Tested.  Circular  FREE. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  GIANT  CHICKS 

HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM  -  Portsmouth.  R.  I. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  and  Eggs  —  Wonderful  stock, 
Priced  right.  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn. 


RED  CHICKS 


eggs— New  Hampshires.  Rhode  Islands. 
Circular.  0.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Uusliville,  \.  V. 


LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


THOUSANDS  TURKEY  POULTS— Six  Breeds. 
*  E.  Z.  WALLIN  -  Broadway,  Virginia 


DUCKLINGS-GOSLINGS-EGGS 

SHANLBY  FARMS  -  THomaston,  Conn. 


Peafowls 


Blue,  white,  green.  Breeders  and  Eggs. 
Pheasants,  Swan.  Stamp  for  reply. 

PAUL  H.  SPENCER  -  GENTRY,  MO. 


CfttcJEA.  COD 


Big,  husky  profit-making  chicks,  all  leading  breeds 
from  U.  S.  Approved  Breeding  Stock.  All  stock 
BWD  blood-tested.  Chick  losses  first  14  days  re¬ 
placed  at  half  price. 

SEX  ED  CHICKS  if  you  want  them — or  regular 
day-old  chicks,  also  Turkeys.  Outstanding  quality 
—surprisingly  reasonable  1936  prices.  Write  for 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  today. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY  J^oV.o 


FOR  FAST  UNIFORM  GROWTH 

DdDODSEP 
STARTING  MASHES 


THIS  year  make  it  easy  for  your 
chicks  to  grow  fast.  Feed  them 
starting  mashes  that  are  Iodized. 

Iodine  enables  chicks  to  more  fully 
assimilate  minerals  to  build  strong 
bones  and  healthy  tissue.  It  also  breaks 
down  the  rich,  flesh-building  proteins 
and  makes  them  more  digestible.  You 
get  fast,  uniform  growth — when  your 
starting  mashes  bear  the  Iodine  Seal 
of  Approval. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN  WHEN  YOU 
BUY  FEEDS  AND  MASHES  .  .  . 


1  HEALTHIER  BIRDS 

2  EARLIER  MATURITY 

3  BETTER  USE  OF  FEEDS 

4  MORE  AND  BETTER  EGGS 

5  QUICKER  PERIOD  OF  MOULT 


NEW  FEEDING  BOOKLET  ^ 

.  .  .just  off  the  press!  | 


Iodine  Educational  Bureau,  Inc. 
120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  this  free  booklet. 


Name.*. _ 

Town _ 

State.. _ R •  F-  D.„ 
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3V  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  7,  193G 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS — 23  years  of  breeding  back  of  these  large  Leghorns.  They  are  bred  for  size, 
type  and  egg  production.  Our  farm  is  the  oldest,  the  largest  and  the  best  equipped  in  this  section. 
Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns  when  you  can  get  JUNIATA  Leghorn  chicks  at  the  same  price.  Write 
today  for  photos  of  our  farm  —  thev  are  free.  We  will  have  chicks  for  sale  during  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr., 
May  and  June.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


AIRVIEW 

R£'~  Cij  v 

fa N 


All  breeders  closely  culled  and  blood-tested. 
A  careful  vitality  test  is  also  made  with 

chicks  and  ducklings  from  all  flocks. 

Heavy  Eng.  W.  Legs,  crossed  with  a  N.  Y.  State 
flock  of  highest  official  50  100  500  1000 

egg  records . $5.00  $  9.00  $42.00  $85. 

N.  H.  Hods  (Hubbard’s), 

B.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons..  5.50  10.00  45.00  90. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes .  6.00  11.00  50.00  95. 

Mammoth  Pekin,  White  or  Fawn  &  White  Indian  Runner  Duck¬ 
lings,  12,  $2.65  :  25.  $5.25;  50,  $10.00;  100,  $19.00. 

Shipments  are  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


USED  INCUBATOR  BARGAINS 

240  to  2,440  eggs  —  several  makes 
$10.00  to  $45.00  —  good  condition 
CUGLEY  INCUBATOR  Co.,  Bx.  Ul  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  B.  P.  Rocks 


Winning  Red  Pen  at  W.  N.  Y.  1935  for  second 
successive  year  264.7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bird.  Third  High  B.  P.  Rock  Pen  at  C.  N. 
Y.  1935 — 239.7  eggs  and  246.8  points  per  bird. 
Breeders  of  N.  Y.  State’s  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Bock  under  R.  O.  P. 


Pullorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet — Early  Order  Discount. 


DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  LEGHORNS 

Breeding  up  to  355  Eggs 

During  the  past  17  years  we  have  had  more 
birds  certified  than  any  other  poultryman  in 
N.  Y.  State.  This  represents  high  quality. 
Large  Leghorns  that  lay  and  pay.  Circular. 

FARLEY  PORTER’S  LEGHORN  RANCH 
Sodus,  New  York 


QUALITY  CHICKS  /00 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds .  97.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes...  ;  7.25 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns .  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery.  Sunbury,  Pa. 


SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

Large  type  Hollywood  Leghorns,  Special  Rocks  and 
N.  H.  Beds,  $8.50  per  100.  Other  grades  lower.  100% 
delivery  guaranteed.  Ask  for  folder  giving  more  details. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
Box  73.  -  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

Highest  quality  Chicks  bred  to  satisfy. 
We  give  better  value  this  year  than  ever. 
36  years’  experience  in  breeding  and 
hatching.  Literature  free. 

Uhl  Pioneer  Hatchery  &  Egg  Farm, 
Dept.  6,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


BIG  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 

From  Blood-Tested  Breeders  on  our  Farm.  Prices  and 
circular  FREE.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  _  Postpaid. 

Brubaker’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


nr  s  purnre  Chicks.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
WAuDlE.IV  O  Large  Type  Wli.  Leg.,  Barred,  Wh., 
Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $8-100;  Wh.  Giants.  $10-100;  H. 
Mix,  $7-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


s-i  rjir1  C  of  modern  quality.  All  parent  stock 
villlVJlViJ  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  H.  Reds 
$9.  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LUKERT’S  I  AfifiAiiiiG  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  ULUIIU1  8VV.  Pullets 

Real  quality  stock  that  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 

circular!  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

Foremost  Quality  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  $7-100. 
N  H.  Reds  $7.50-100.  100%  gtd.  Circular  FREE. 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

EARL  SWARTZ’S  HATCHERY 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Barred  Kocks 
Mixed. 

Write  for  Prices. 

•  IMillerstown,  Pa. 


LOST  CREEK  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8-100.  Write  for  prices  on  other 

breeds.  .  C.  E.  DUNN,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Chicks  of  Quality  n'  H.  Reds,  Rocks,’  Giants. 

liOTTEKEK’S  ELE0TKI0  HATCHERY  -  ShanesTille,  Pa. 


PULLETS— Barred  Rocks  for  sale,  healthy,  laying,  15  or 
more  at  $1.50.  FRANCIS  GLEN  -  Matawan,  N.  J 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependable 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
Farm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  13,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

ANDERSON’S  White  Hollands— Always  attracts  atten¬ 
tion.  Utility  and  Exhibition  stock  at  reasonable 
prices.  MRS.  HOWARD  ANDERSON  -  Stewartstown,  Pennu. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM,  QUALITY  BREEDERS 
IV  Freehold.  New  Jersey  AND  POULTS 


B 


RONZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys— Breeders 
hatching  eggs.  Elsie  M.  Hallock, Washington  Depot,  Conn’ 


nil  Pin  I  NnC  Mammoth  White  Poklns— Large  type. 
UU UnLlllUO  Prompt  deliveiy.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


pfiRDEE’S 


EKIN 

World’s  Best.  Circular. 


Ducklings 

ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I„  N.V. 


DUCKLINGS — Wh,  Indian  Runners.  High  Producing  strnin- 
W  Satisfaction  guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker.N.Y. 


Warren '5 
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State 

Contract  Awarded  for 
5th  Consecutive  Year 

We  have  received  an  order  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Mental  Diseases, 
for  26.400  Day-Old  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  to  be  skipped 
this  spring.  This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the 
State  has  purchased  from  us. 

Advanced  R.O.P.  Sires  Only 

Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  B.  O.  P.  Record  of 
from  240  to  313  eggs,  averaging  24  to  31  ozs.  to 
the  doz.  during  pullet  year. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

In  addition,  we  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  back  our 
guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out  to  you  100% 
free  of  pullorum  (B.W.D.). 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds — Warren  Rock- Red  Cross 

Let  us  supply  you  with  Chicks  of  precisely  the 
same  quality  as  we  ship  on  State  order. 

NEW  CATALOG,  explains  breeding  methods.  Write 
for  it,  also  for  Spring  Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

**SSACHVSfTT$  J?  BOX  20 

f  RQ/?  ^  North  Brooklield.Mass. 

iBSlEOtKS  ASSOCIATION 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


FAUST’S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
WH.  &  BD.  ROCKS 
WH.  &  BLK.  GIANTS 


95% 


Livability 

Guarantee 


First  3  Weeks 


Send  for  Circular 

All  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Test. 

PRICES :  $90.00—1000 


Order  CHICKS  Early 


FAUST  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

Route  No.  1,  EPHRATA,  PENNA. 


f  HATCHES 
TWICE  A  WEEK 


NEW  JERSEY  CERTIFIED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

ALL  FLOCKS  MATED  WITH 
R.O.P.  MALES.  B.W.D. 
TESTED  AND  CULLED  UNDER 
SUPERVISION  NEW  JERSEY 
BUREAU  OF  MARKETS. 
VARIETIES- BABY  CHICKS. 


HATCHERY 

f  43ANNABELLE  AVE 

tTRENTON.N.J 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  DVewJfampshires 

Abg'i’n  S  PI  ZZ  ERI N  KTU  Ml 


THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  FLOCK’  OF 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS  I _ 

Over  29,000  Native  New  Hampshire*,  100  3* 
Pullorum  Tested  —  NO  REACTORS.  Rigorously 
•elected  for  vim,  vitality  and  vigor.  The  famous 
SPIZZERINKTUM  strain.  Noted  for  high  liva¬ 
bility  in  chicks  and  low  mortality  in  *  lay  era. 
Hatches  daily.  Write  for  new  CATALOG  and 
PRICE  LIST. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston, 'N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS  Farm  Flocks 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

10,000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
5-weeks-old  30c  each.  Express  C.  O.  D. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

BOX  109,  -  MINGOVILLE.  Pa. 


WEADER’S  TYSTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyand.,  Buff 
Orps.,  W.  &.  Blk.  .Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas,  W. 
&  Buff  Leghorns.  All  breeders  BWD  tested. 
100%  live  deil  guar.  All  first-quality  chicks. 
Write  for  lowP.P.  prices  &  early  oTder  dis. 
Weader’s  Elec.  Hatch.,  Bx  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


KOCH’S  tested  CHICKS 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  White,  Buff  &  Barred  Rocks,  N. 
H.  &  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  White  &  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  &  guarantee. 

KOCH'S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


nnrm  tNCQ  High  producing  Runners,  S7  for  50. 

t/UCIVtilJYUiJ  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  T. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  -  EGGS.  36tll  YEAR. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  &  SON.  Box  195A,  Mansfield.  Ohio 


Renewing  the  Farm  Flock 


The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we 
must  again  lay  the  foundation  for  next 
Winter's  supply  of  eggs  and  poultry.  That 
foundation  is  a  new  batch  of  healthy  baby 
chicks.  For  without  annual  replacement 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  farm  flock  on 
a  paying  basis.  And  the  farm  flock  of 
100  layers  should  pay  at  least  $150  an¬ 
nually  into  the  family  income,  if  properly 
managed. 

My  experience  has  shown  that  to  main¬ 
tain  a  flock  of  100  layers  it  is  necessary 
to  purchase  or  raise  approximately  150 
chicks  each  year.  To  bring  them  to  the 
age  of  three  months,  when  some  returns 
can  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  roosters, 
requires  about  $47,  at  the  prices  which 
prevailed  last  year.  This  outlay  would 
be  roughly  divided  as  follows :  Chicks 
$12,  300  pounds  starting  mash  $7,  600 
pounds  growing  mash  $14.  600  pounds 
scratch  feed  $12,  fuel  for  heat  $1.20,  grit 
and  incidentals  $1. 

I  believe  that  by  far  the  most  practical 
way  to  raise  chicks  is  to  brood  them  with 
a  mechanical  brooder,  rather  than  to  raise 
them  with  hens.  In  order  to  do  this,  one 
must  have  a  brooder  house,  the  size  of 
Which,  within  certain  limits,  may  depend 
upon  the  number  of  chicks  one  wishes  to 
brood.  Certain  other  requirements  are 
rigid.  It  must  be  warmly  constructed, 
free  from  drafts,  have  a  smooth  tight 
floor,  and  sufficient  light  and  ventilation. 
I  have  always  favored  the  policy  of  using 
the  materials  at  hand  in  constructing 
farm  buildings.  So  if  lumber  was  readily 
available,  I  would  construct  a  double 


crowd  and  smother.  But  not  high  enough 
so  that  they  will  spread  their  wings  and 
pant  and  try  to  get  away  from  the  source 
of  the  heat. 

The  chicks  should  be  placed  under  the 
hover  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  Feed  in 
shallow  dishes  and  slightly  warmed  water 
in  easily  accessible  fountains  should  be 
provided.  See  that  they  all  get  a  chance 
to  eat  and  drink.  Cripples  should  be 
killed,  as  should  very  weak  chicks. 
Prompt  action  in  disposing  of  ailing 
chicks  at  all  times  may  save  the  outbreak 
of  serious  disease. 

If  the  weather  is  cold  when  the  chicks 
arrive,  I  place  about  two  inches  of  chaff 
on  the  brooder  house  floor.  On  top  of  the 
chaff,  under  the  hover  I  place  about  five 
separate  layers  of  newspapers.  This  al¬ 
lows  one  layer  to  be  taken  off  each  day 
to  provide  a  clean  surface  for  the  chicks 
without  disturbing  the  floor  insulation. 

Provide  sufficient  mash  hoppers  so  that 
all  chicks  who  wish  to  do  so  may  eat  at 
one  time.  Keep  the  drinking  fountains 
clean,  and  fill  with  fresh  water  at  least 
three  times  daily.  Avoid  overheating  and 
chilling.  After  the  first  week,  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  reduced  slightly  each 
day  until  the  chicks  have  some  feathers, 
when  the  heat  may  be  discontinued  en¬ 
tirely  during  the  daytime.  But  some  heat 
should  be  furnished  during  cold  nights  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  the  chicks  will  not  crowd 
and  smother  for  lack  of  it.  It  is  well  to 
have  some  light  in  the  brooder  house  at 
night  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  crowd. 

I  have  obtained  favorable  results  by 


The  Chicks  Are  Busy 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway.  N.  Y. 


boarded  brooder  house  about  eight  feet 
wide  by  16  feet  long  in  which  to  brood 
150  chicks.  The  walls  would  have  one  or 
two  thicknesses  of  building  paper  between 
the  boards.  The  floor  would  be  double 
boarded  with  building  paper  between.  And 
the  top  floor  made  of  matched  lumber. 
Otherwise,  if  lumber  was  not  readily 
available  at  reasonable  cost,  I  would  use 
insulating  material. 

Such  a  brooder  house  would  have  a 
tight  partition  in  the  middle  dividing  the 
interior  into  two  equal  sized  rooms ;  this 
to  allow  chicks  to  be  brooded  in  colder 
weather,  as  there  is  not  so  much  space  to 
heat,  also  to  provide  freedom  from  floor 
drafts,  as  entrance  can  be  made  from  the 
room  not  occupied.  The  extra  room  to 
provide  space  when  needed  for  the  rapidly 
growing  chicks.  For  heat  I  prefer  the 
fuel  oil  type  of  brooder.  But  coal  and 
wood-burning  stoves  are  much  more 
easily  regulated  in  cold  weather  than 
when  the  outside  temperatures  are  higher. 

The  brooder  house  may  be  placed  where 
the  surrounding  land  can  be  divided  into 
four  equal  parts  to  provide  new  range 
each  year  for  the  new  flock.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  let  growing  chicks  run  at  large. 
They  stray  too  far  away  from  their  feed, 
and  eat  too  many  things  which  are  not 
good  for  them  to  develop  properly.  It  is 
equally  bad  to  range  them  on  the  same 
ground  year  after  year. 

Before  the  baby  chicks  arrive  this 
Spring,  a  supply  of  good  starting  mash 
should  be  on  hand.  The  brooder  house 
should  be  cleaned  and  disinfected  and  the 
brooder  stove  should  have  been  burning 
for  two  days  to  thoroughly  warm  the 
house.  The  temperature  should  be  95  de¬ 
grees,  two  inches  above  the  floor  at  the 
edge  of  the  hover.  But  from  that  time 
on  the  temperature  should  be  regulated 
by  the  behavior  of  the  chicks,  rather  than 
the  thermometer,  although  it  is  well  to 
keep  the  thermometer  in  place  to  check 
up  with.  The  temperature  should  always 
be  high  enough  so  that  the  chicks  will  not 


feeding  scratch  feed  composed  of  cracked 
corn  and  wheat,  beginning  at  about  one 
month  of  age.  Starting  with  a  small 
amount,  the  ration  of  scratch  feed  is 
gradually  increased  until  it  is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  mash  which  they  will  con¬ 
sume.  This  ratio  is  continued  until  the 
pullets  are  ready  to  go  into  the  laying 
house. 

As  soon  after  the  chicks  are  six  weeks 
old  as  the  weather  conditions  will  per¬ 
mit,  the  pullets  should  be  separated  from 
the  cockerels  and  placed  in  their  Summer 
home  on  new  range.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  It  reduces  the  size  of  the  flock 
and  gives  the  pullets  a  free  chance  to 
develop.  I  use  the  New  Jersey  Collapsible 
Summer  Shelter  for  the  pullets.  This 
shelter  can  he  readily  constructed  from 
plans  secured  from  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  located  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  remaining 
roosters  can  continue  to  occupy  the  brood¬ 
er  house  and  the  original  range  until 
they  go  to  market. 

In  most  instances  the  cause  of  failure 
to  make  the  farm  flock  pay  is  due  to  dis¬ 
eases,  under-development,  failure  to  start 
early  chicks,  and  failure  to  raise  sufficient 
chicks  each  year  to  keep  the  flock  on  a 
paying  basis.  Frequently  the  trouble  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  feed  used  as  in  the 
manner  of  feeding  and  the  lack  of  regu¬ 
larity.  Chickens  should  never  be  fed 
scratch  feed  oil  the  ground,  for  in  con¬ 
suming  it  they  will  pick  up  a  certain 
amount  of  dirt,  and  may  thereby  contact 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  scratch 
feed  is  placed  iii  the  mash  hoppers,  they 
will  pick  up  mash  with  it  instead.  Mash 
hoppers  which  the  chickens  can  run  over 
and  contaminate  should  not  be  used. 
Keep  the  feed  and  water  as  clean  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  provide  plenty  of  it  at  regular 
intervals,  liaise  your  new  flock  on  clean 
new  ground.  Separate  the  roosters  and 
pullets  at  about  six  weeks  of  age.  And 
your  flock  will  reward  you  with  real  cash 
for  your  efforts.  w.  a.  smith. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


The  feature  of  the  extreme  cold 
weather  in  January  and  February  was 
the  length  of  time  it  lasted,  not  only  in 
the  North,  but  in  the  Southern  States 
also.  There  was  deep  snow  as  far  down 
as  Georgia  and  in  the  interior  and  high 
sections  of  adjoining  States.  Of  course, 
there  was  some  damage  to  peach  buds 
and  to  whatever  Winter  crops  were  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  time.  Farther  south  in  Florida 
and  Southern  Texas  there  was  not  any 
such  severe  injury  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  because  the  cold,  although  steady, 
did  not  reach  the  hard  freezing  point. 
The  actual  result  was  by  no  means  as 
serious  as  happened  a  year  ago  when 
most  of  the  early  stuff,  including  even 
cabbages  and  greens,  were  nearly  killed 
out. 

Northern  produce  farmers  watching  the 
effect  in  the  South  will  conclude  that  the 
main  damage  was  delaying  the  crops  and 
reducing  the  yield.  Not  much  stuff  was 
killed  outright.  Berry  plants  in  Florida 
lost  many  early  blooms.  Most  Florida 
potatoes  were  not  far  above  ground.  Per¬ 
haps  one-fourth  or  more  were  cut  back 
by  frost  and  will  be  late  and  not  so  good 
as  they  might  have  been.  What  little 
was  remaining  of  the  Fall  planted  beans 
in  Southern  Texas  were  killed  and  some 
Texas  cabbage  was  injured.  Florida  cel¬ 
ery  was  frosted*  a  little.  Farther  North 
in  the  Gulf  Region  and  in  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  States  generally,  early  planting  was 
delayed.  There  was  12  inches  of  ice  in 
ihe  river  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  hardy 
Winter  crops  in  the  Norfolk  district  were 
badly  frozen.  For  most  of  the  southern 
truck  crops,  the  damage  was  not  very  im¬ 
portant  in  its  effect  on  the  season's  prob¬ 
able  supply.  There  was  plenty  of  land 
planted  to  truck  crops.  Delay  of  early 
southern  potatoes  is  of  some  importance 
to  northern  growers.  It  means  a  longer 
market  season  this  Spring,  much  needed 
to  dispose  of  the  holdings  of  potatoes,  ap¬ 
ples.'  and  cabbage  at  a  fair  price. 

Potatoes  advanced  about  15  cents  per 
100  pounds  in  Northern  Maine  in  the  cold 
spell,  because  fresh  holdings  to  shipping 
stations  were  hindered  in  all  leading  po¬ 
tato  sections.  There  was  even  some  risk 
shipping  in  heated  cars.  Considerable 
stock  arrived  at  such  centers  as  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Boston  in  partly  frozen 
condition.  Much  stock  was  available 
from  Maine  storehouses  beside  the  track 
and  Maine  has  been  shipping  one-third  or 
more  of  the  total  carlot  supplies.  Car- 
lots  piled  up  on  track  at  New  York  and 
Boston  and  the  city  price  did  not  change 
fast.  Mid-western  markets  advanced  more. 
The  January  report  of  countrywide  stocks 
on  hand  did  not  affect  the  market  much, 
because  the  holdings  reported  were  about 
as  large  as  dealers  exjieeted.  In  the  long 
run  the  poor-keeping  quality  of  many  po¬ 
tatoes  will  strengthen  the  position  of 
good  stock,  nearer  the  end  of  the  season, 
especially,  if  southern  potatoes  are  late. 
Just  now,  mid-February,  arrivals  of 
frozen  potatoes  are  upsetting  the  situa¬ 
tion  a  little.  Sacked  potatoes  are  selling 
from  90c  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds  at  car- 
lot  shipping  points  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  at  $1.15  to  $1.85  in  city  markets. 
New  York  growers  are  getting  mostly  50c, 
or  a  little  more,  a  bushel.  Prices  of  the 
small  supplies  of  southern  potatoes  are 
still  near  $2  per  bushel,  but  usual  ten¬ 
dency  is  slightly  downward  as  southern 
shipments  slowly  increase.  Price  of  Flor¬ 
ida  potatoes  are  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  Northern  potatoes  are  two  to  three 
times  last  year’s  prices  in  producing  sec¬ 
tions,  but  the  difference  is  less  in  central 
markets. 

Cabbage  sold  better  in  cold  weather. 
Supplies  were  reduced;  Demand  was 
fairly  active  and  northern  bulk  cabbage 
advanced  $2  or  $3  a  ton,  bringing  $20  to 
$25  in  the  cities.  Country  prices  also 
gained  a  little.  Texas  cabbage  shippers 
are  trying  to  keep  the  price  not  lower 
than  $12.50  a  ton  to  growers  at  local 
shipping  stations,  and  all  sorts  of  pres¬ 
sure  are  used  to  force  growers  and  dealers 
into  line  in  keeping  shipments  down, 
l'here  were  fist,  fights  and  spraying  boot¬ 
leg  cabbage  with  kerosene.  Texas  has  a 
big  crop,  despite  some  injury,  and  will 
keep  the  market  full  the  next  month  or 
iwo.  Texas  has  become  the  leading  pro¬ 
ducing  center  for  early  cabbage  and 
onions.  The  onion  crop  will  be  delayed, 
•nit  probably  will  be  large.  Northern 
holders  of  onions  will  have  six  weeks  or 
more  to  clear  out  stocks.  Holdings  must 
be  lighter  than  they  seem,  because  many 
onions  have  not  been  keeping  well.  Prices 
"*  good  sacked  onions  have  not  changed  to 
?“y  Sreat  extent  lately.  Carlots  sell  a 
•ttle  above  $1  per  50  pounds  in  Western 
■  ew  York  onion  sections,  and  a  little  be- 
<>w  that  level  in  Michigan  and  consider¬ 
ably  below  in  the  Far  West.  Large  east- 
mn  city  markets  sell  eastern  yellow 
omons  at  $1  to  $1.35  per  50  pounds. 


Prices  of  most  kinds  of  farm  produce 
were  jogging  along  on  steady  basis  in 
January  and  early  February.  The  only 
jolts  were  from  cold  weather,  which  gave 
a  final  lift  to  the  egg  and  butter  markets, 
but  even  these  prices  were  below  the 
prices  of  early  1935,  because  supplies  on 
hand  are  larger  and  new  receipts  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  fast  in  milder  weather. 
Grain  feeds,  livestock,  poultry  and  most 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  not  shown 
much  change  in  prices  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  although  there  was  a  moderate  rise 
for  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  livestock  and  poultry  are 
20  to  40  per  cent  higher  this  year.  Grain, 
feeds,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  apples  and 
most  vegetables,  except  potatoes,  are 
somewhat  lower.  The  vegetables,  except 
potatoes,  are  somewhat  lower.  The  ap¬ 
proach  of  Spring  may  be  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  many  lines  and  may 
bring  lower  prices. 

The  nation’s  strawberry  patch  is  likely 
to  be  a  larger  one  the  coming  season,  but 
perhaps  the  better  business  conditions 
prevailing  in  some  sections  may  provide 
buyers  enough,  if  the  yield  per  acre  is 
not  more  than  average. 

The  apple  market  is  not  showing  the 
good  action  it  should  develop  so  late  in 
the  season  with  a  smallish  crop  and  mod¬ 
erate  cold  storage  holdings.  Perhaps  the 
main  trouble  is  the  large  Canadian  export 
movement,  which  has  hurt  the  foreign 
market  for  United  States  apples.  The 
freezing  of  many  carlots  and  truckloads 
on  the  way  to  market  has  resulted  in  con¬ 
siderable  poor  fruit,  which  does  the  mar¬ 
ket  no  good.  The  last  end  of  the  season 
may  be  better  with  Canadian  shipments 
light  and  southern  early  fruits  and  ber¬ 
ries  delayed  and  injured  by  Winter 
freezing. 

Peppermint  raising  for  oil  manufactur¬ 
ing  is  another  old  sideline  which  has 
moved  westward.  Fields  of  peppermint 
and  spearmint  used  to  be  quite  a  feature 
on  some  farms  In  New  York  State.  Now 
nine-tenths  of  the  crop  is  in  Indiana  and 
Michigan.  The  price  of  the  oil  dropped 
about  one-half  in  the  early  thirties.  The 
market  picked  up  a  little  in  1934  and 
1935,  but  last  season  production  was 
about  50  per  cent  more  than  average  and 
the  price  is  down  again  below  $2  a  pound. 
An  acre  of  plants  yields  15  to  30  pounds 
of  Oil.  G.  B.  F. 


Buffalo  Produce  Markets 

Fruits. — Apples,  bu.:  McIntosh  $1  to  §1.25, 
Wealthy  6a  to  85c,  R.  I.  Greening  90c  to  .$1, 
Baldwin  60  to  75c,  Northern  Spy  $1  to  $1.25. 
Western.  Delicious,  extra  fancy,  box  $2  to  $2.25. 
Jonathan,  box  $2  to  $2.25,  Rome  Beauty,  box 
$2.25.  Cranberries.  Mass.,  Late  Howe.  25-lb. 
box  $2.50  to  $3.  Tears,  Fla.,  Avocadoes,  bbx, 
$3  to  $3.50;  Ore.,  Anjou,  box,  $2.75.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  pt.,  18  to  19c. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  bu.,  30  to  40c;  broccoli, 
Ariz.,  ert.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Brussels  sprouts.  Cal., 
drum,  $2  to  $2.25;  cabbage,  Danish,  bu.,  40  to 
65c;  TeX.,  half  crt.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  mushrooms, 
Ta.,  3  lbs.  fancy  50  to  60c:  onions.  N.  Y.,  50 
lbs..  $1.10  to  $1.35;  Idaho,  Spanish,  50  lbs.  $1.35 
to  $2;  parsley.  Tex.,  crt.,  $1.50;  parsnips.  V_. 
bu..  40  to  50c;  potatoes,  Fla.,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  Texas,  bu.,  $2;  Idaho,  cwt.,  $2.75;  Maine, 
$1.85  to  $2. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Artichokes,  Cal.,  box,  $2  to  $2.25;  beets. 
Teffas.  Va  crt.  $1.25;  broccoli.  Cal.,  crt.,  $2.50 
to  $2.75;  Brussels  sprouts.  Cal.,  drum.  $1.75  to 
$2;  cabbage.  N.  Y.  Danish,  50  lbs.  60  to  65c: 
Texas,  found  type,  let.  crt.  $2.25.  Vi  crt.  $1.15 
to  $1.25;  Fla..  Savoy.  lVa  crt.  $1.50:  carrots, 
Cal.,  crt.,  $2.90  to  $3;  Cal.,  crt.  $2.50  to  $3; 
cauliflower.  Cal.,  crt.  $1.40  to  $1.50;  celery.  Cal.. 
%  crt.  $2  to  $2.50.  let.  crt.  $2.50  to  $2.75; 
chicory,  Cal.,  crt.  $2.50;  cucumbers,  Ind.,  h.li., 
crt.  $1  to  $1.15:  eggplants,  Cuba,  1 R  bu.  crt. 
$2.25;  lettuce.  Cal.  Iceberg,  4-5  doz.  $2.50  to 
$2.75:  Ariz..  4  doz.  $2.50:  mushrooms,  N.  Y., 
i’a.,  60  to  75c;  onions,  N.  Y.,  yel..  50  lbs.  $1.25; 
Ohio.  50  lbs..  $1.15  to  $1.20:  Ind.,  50  lbs.,  S5e 
to  $1;  peas,  Fla.,  bu.  lipr..  $1.50;  peppers.  Fla., 
1*4  bit.  crt.,  $3.75  to  $4;  potatoes.  Me.  Gr. 
Mts.,  100-lb.  sack.  $1.50  to  $1.60;  spinach, 
Texas,  bu.  bskt.,  75  to  S5e;  turnips,  T.  E.  I.,  50 
lbs.,  60  to  65c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  35  to  40%e:  eggs,  29  to  33Vic;  live 
fowls.  24  to  25c;  chickens.  22  to  25e;  turkeys. 
20  to  28c;  ducks.  18  to  21c;  geese.  16  to  19c; 
dressed  fowls.  21  Vi  to  25Vic;  chickens,  27  to 
32c;  capons.  27  to  31  Vie;  turkeys,  26  to  31c; 
apples,  75c  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  50  to  75c; 
carrots,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
50  to  60c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.25;  spinach, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.55  to  $1.75. 

PITTSBURGH 

Steers,  good  to  choice,  dry  feds,  $9  to  $9.60; 
good  to  choice,  $8.35  to  $8.75;  good,  1.300  to 
1.400  lbs..  $7.90  Jo  $8.25;  medium  to  good,  1,200 
to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75:  tidy,  1,050  to  1,150 
lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.25:  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $6 
to  $7.25;  common.  700  to  900  lbs..  $4  to  $5.50; 
common  to  good  fat  bulls.  $4  to  $7:  common  to 
good  fat  cows,  $3.75  to  $6.25;  heifers,  700  to 
1.100  lbs..  $4  to  $7.75;  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers,  $20  to  $65.  Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $10.25  to 
$10.50;  heavy  mixed.  $10.50  to  $10.75;  best 
heavy  yorkers.  $10.75  to  $10.85;  good  light 
yorkers,  $10.25  to  $10.50;  pigs,  as  to  quality, 
$9.50  to  $10;  common  to  good  roughs,  $8  to  $9; 
stags,  $3.50  to  $6.50.  Sheep,  prime  wethers, 
$6.50  to  $7;  good  mixed,  $6  to  $6.25;  fair  mixed 
ewes  and  wethers.  $4.50  to  $5.50;  culls  and 
common,  $2  to  $4.50:  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5 
to  $10.40;  veal  calves,  $10  to  $12:  heavy  and 
thin  calves,  $4  to  $9.  Wheat,  No.  2  red,  90  to 
92c:  corn.  No.  2  yellow.  72  to  72Vie;  oats,  35 
to  40c:  Timothy  hay,  No.  1,  $12.50  to  $13; 
clover  mixed,  $11.50  to  $14. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  January,  as 
follows: 

Class  1,  $2,375  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.80;  Class  2D,  $1.39;  Class  2E,  $1.34; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1.24;  Class 
4B,  $1.29. 


RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 


Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74,  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 


BUTTER 


Consumptive  trading  has  lately  been  slack  and 
receivers  have  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  fancy 
fresh,  on  which  selling  interest  was  generally 
fairly  free.  The  market  showed  a  mixed  tone. 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  36  to  36% c;  extra,  92 
score.  35% e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  35  to  35*Ae; 
unsalted,  best.  36%  to  37y2c;  firsts,  34  to  36c; 
centralized,  34%  to  35V4c. 


EGGS 


There  was  still  a  scarcity  of  fresh  mixed  col¬ 
ored  western  eggs  and  prices  rose  slightly.  Most 
spot  offerings  of  fresh  eggs  were  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  were  freely  sold  without  ma¬ 
terial  change  in  values,  although  one  ear  by  ex¬ 
press  at  33Bjc.  Nearbys  costing  higher  not  en¬ 
tirely  cleared.  Fancy  browns  sharply  higher. 

Certain  sales  of  Pacific  Coast  reported  at  1 
to  4c  premium  as  to  size  and  selection,  includ¬ 
ing  one  mark  Utahs  at  le  over  the  top  Pacific 
quotations. 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  34  to  35c; 
standards,  31*4e;  brown,  best.  32  to  32*4e; 
standards.  31Vic:  Pacific  Coast  standards,  31  Vi 
to  32c;  storage,  26  to  28c. 


CHEESE 


Trading  in  fresh  makes  quiet,  with  no  fresh 
daisies  reported  under  17c.  Most  business  in 
curd  cheese,  with  a  fairly  steady  call  for  these 
at  prices  about  in  line  with  recent  quotations. 
State,  whole  milk,  held,  1935.  fry  20  to  21c: 
Wisconsin  daisies,  fresh  17e,  held  1935  18 Vi  to 
19c,  1934  20 Vi  to  22c. 


DRESSED  POULTRY 


Chickens,  24  to  32c;  fowls,  16Vi  to  25Vie; 
capons.  33  to  34Vic;  roosters.  19  to  21  Vic;  tur¬ 
keys,  21  to  31c;  ducks,  22  to  34c;  squabs, 
25  to  55c. 

LITE  POULTRY 


The  BIG  MONEY 
TODAY— is  in 
AUTO  PRODUCTS! 

“Loyd’s  Offers  Best  Opportunity” 

“For  15  years  I  have  been  a  direct  sales¬ 
man.  I  have  handled  a  great  many  lines 
but  I  find  Loyd’s  is  the  biggest  money 
maker.  I  have  a  big  repeat  business  now 
which  I  couldn’t  get  with  ‘one  time’  spe¬ 
cialties.  Every  customer  is  a  booster  for 
Loyd's  quality.” 

W.  B.  Jones,  Oxford,  Pa. 


i 


Make  Your  Future 


With  This  100 


Year  Old 


Company 

Openings  available  for 
intelligent,  ambitious 
men  to  build  big 
profits  with  fast  sell¬ 
ing  auto  products,  pre¬ 
mium  motor  oils,  etc. 
Products  guaranteed 
—  priced  low  for  vol¬ 
ume  business.  Credit 
backing  and  zone 
manager  positions 
available  to  producers. 
Mail  coupon  for  de¬ 
tails. 


LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA 

850  Cooper  Street 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  full  details 
of  the  Loyd’s  Profit  Plan. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . 


Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2*4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1*4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  23  to  25c;  chickens,  20  to  24c;  turkeys, 
22  to  27c;  ducks,  19c;  geese,  14e;  squabs,  pair, 
20  to  75c;  rabbits,  lb.,  15  to  22c. 


FRUITS 


Apples,  bu..  Nero  SOe,  Black  Twig  75  to  90c, 
Hubbardson  $1.25  to  $1.63.  Opalescent  85c  to  $1, 
Winter  Banana  75c  to  $1.  King  85c  to  $1.13, 
Snow  85  to  90c,  Golden  Delicious  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
Jonathan  75  to  90c,  Wealthy  SOe  to  $1.  Cortland 
90c  to  $1.15,  Stark  85c  to  $1,  Northern  Spy 
$1.65  to  $1.75,  Baldwin  $1  to  $1.25,  Ben  Davis 
75e,  Newtown  Pippin  65c,  York  S3e  to  $1.10, 
Stayman  Winesap  Sue  to  $1.13,  Rome  Beauty 
90e  to  $1.25,  Delicious  $1.18  to  $1.50,  McIntosh 
$1.08  to  $1.40,  R.  I.  Greening  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
N.  W.  Greening  90c  to  $1.13.  Eastern,  bbl., 
$1.50  to  $2.65.  Cranberries,  En.,  V4  bbl.,  $1.75 
to  $3.50.  Pears.  En.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  pt.,  10  to  18c. 


VEGETABLES 


Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Beans,  Fla.,  bskt.,  25c  to  $3.  Beets, 

State,  50-lb.  bag,  60  to  65e.  Broccoli,  Cal., 
crate,  $1.25  to  $2.75.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cal., 
drum,  75e  to  $3.50.  Cabbage,  State,  white,  ton, 
$20  to  $22;  Texas,  white,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.13. 
Savoy,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25.  Carrots.  State, 
washed,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3. 
Celery  knobs,  nearby,  bu..  75c  to  $1.  Chives, 

L.  I.,  doz.,  SOe.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  50  to  75c. 
Onions,  En.,  yellow.  50-lb.  bag,  30e  to  $1.20; 
red.  bag.  25c  to  $1.15.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  30 
to  75c.  Peas,  Fla.,  bu.,  25  to  $1.88.  Peppers. 
Fla.,  bu.,  $2  to  $3.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu..  50 
to  60c;  Fla.,  bu..  50  to  85e.  Squash,  Fla.,  yellow, 
bu..  $1  to  $1.75.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bu.. 

50  to  75e.  White  potatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $5.50 
to  $6.50:  Cuba.  bag.  $1.50  to  $1.90;  Fla.,  box, 
75c  to  $1.65:  L.  I.,  bag.  $1.50  to  $2;  Maine. 

ISO  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $3:  Idaho,  100-lb.  bag.  $2.25 
to  $2.30;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  30c  to 
$1.35. 


DRIED  PEAS  AND  BEANS 


Market  generally  unchanged  in  continued  easy 
trading.  Most  lines  in  firm  position.  Beans. 
Dorn.  mar.  jumbo.  1935  $3. IK)  to  $4;  peas,  $2.85: 
red  kidney.  $5.40;  white  kidney,  $5.75;  Lima, 
reg.,  $7.50  to  $7.60;  baby  Lima,  $6.50.  Peas, 
Dom.,  100  lbs.,  whole  green,  $3  to  $3.25;  mar¬ 
rowfat.  $4.15  to  $4.25;  split  green.  $3.50  to 
$3.75;  split  yellow,  $4.25;  blackeye,  $5.35. 


LIVESTOCK 


Steers.  $S.20:  cows,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  bulls,  $7; 
bogs,  $10.50;  lambs,  $9.50  to  $10.75. 


GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red.  $1.14%:  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low.  82  c;  oats,  43%e;  rye,  71*4c;  barlev, 
S4?sC. 

HAY 


Timothy,  No.  1.  $18:  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No.  3. 
$14;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $22. 

RETAIL  TRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 


45  t0  45  to  50e;  chickens, 

aL  to  Soe;  squabs,  each,  40  to  75c;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  6c;  lettuce,  bead.  19  to  25c;  apples,  doz.. 
40  jo  60c:  string  beans,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  onions, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  head,  10  to  15c. 


SAVE  80%  IN 
FENCING  COST 

Save  wire.  Save  posts,  use  „u„ 

stakes.  No  gates,  use  snap.  No  rn^lTOfll  ITS 
up-keep  cost  except  about  10c  tUR  InULLEH 
monthly  for  electricity  for  one  For  AC-DC  or  Battery 
to  200  acres.  30  day  trial.  Write 
THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO. 

1608  So.  First  St.(  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


iO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


World’s  cheapest,  most 
effective  livestock  fence. 
Controller  plugged  into 
light  socket  or  battery 
gives  wire  harmless  kick. 
Livestock  won’t  go  over 
or  under  it.  We  prove  it. 


VIKING-TWIN 
Garden  Tractor 


2  Cylinders 

5  Horse  Power 
2  Speeds  formrd 

6  Reverse 


Viking  Twins  Handle  a  Full  L, 

10  Inch  Plow.  They  Harrow,  aVglir1 
Seed,  Cultivate —  Pull  Loads 
and  Do  All  Small-farm  Work. 

Mow  Hay  and  Lawns 

Sickle  bar  &  lawnmower  units. 

Walking  or  Riding  Equipment. 

Belt  Machinery 

Power  pulley  for  belt  work  with 
grinder,  pump,  woodsaw,  etc. 

High  Clearance —  Dirt  Proof. 


Plowing 


1  CYLINDER,  3*4  H.  P.  MODEL 

The  3H  H.  P.  One  Cylinder  Viking  Pulls 
a  9  Inch  Plow.  It  has  2  speeds  forward 
and  reverse,  and  has  capacity  for  all 
general  gardening  and  small-field  work. 

Easy  Terms 

Special  Factory  Offer  and  Credit  Plan. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 


Cultivating 


Belt  Work 


ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn- 

3188  E.  Henn.  Ave., 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

89-93  West  Street 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 


l  from  spring,  creek  or  artesian  well  having 
J  at  least  2-ft  fall  and  flowing  2  gallons  per 
j  minute  or  more.  A  Rife  Ram  pumps  water 
to  house  and  barn,  or  for  irrigation.  Con¬ 
tinuous  flow.  No  operating  cost.  Money’s 
worth  or  money  back.  Send  for  catalog. 


v  RIFE  RAM  4  PUMP  WORKS 
BOX  901,  WAYNESBORO,  VA 
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WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

FOR  BROILERS  AND  LAYERS 

High  livability,  fast,  uniform  growth,  outstanding 
vigor,  early  maturity,  large  eggs  and  plenty  of 
them.  Pullorum  tested.  Very  reasonable  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  C.  SMITH,  Owner 

R.  D.  2  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


A  CU  evlry^eek 

JLKw/JL  A  «n  the  year 

raising  baby  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 
PR  COMPANY,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests;  High  Records  made;  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years;  8,000  breeders 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD  cmcifs 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 

$7.50  per  100  -  $75.00  per  1000 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


nnny  AUiriTQ  FROM  BREEDERS 

DHD  I  VniV/ftO  blood-tested 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  NIEMOND’S  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leg . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 


Assorted,  $6.50-100.  Safe  arrival  P.  P.  Circular  FREE. 

NIEMOND’S  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


WIDE  HAUL  TESTED  CHICKS 


For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00 


100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P.P.  Circular  free  All  Free  Range  Stock. 

Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Blood -Tested  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


HERBSTER’S 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Anconas  .  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 

}  $8—100 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

—Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  York 


JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


plJIPK'QFR0M  BLOOD-TESTED 
'-'mv^IVOsTOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

White  &  Barred  Rocks _  8.00  40.00  80. 

Write  for  valuable  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  &  S.  C.  R.  1.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons  $8-100.  Large  White  Leghorns  $7.50-100. 
Heaw  Mixed  $7-100.  Postage  Paid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BANKER’S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Try  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  Breeding  stock. 
N.  H.  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Blood  tested.  Send  for  Circular. 

Leonard  Blood  R.  D.  1  TJolinstown,  N.  Y. 


WALCK  S  CHICKS  EVERY* WEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greoncastle,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hampshire,?,  Big  W.  Leghorns 
$8-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


2/~v  /v  /-v  /~v  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg- 

U  U*  U  U  U  horn  Chicks  for  1936. 

Everv  Breeder  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Write  for 
Circular.  23  years  in  business.  HOUSEWORTH’S 
LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  PORT  TREVORTON,  Pa. 


CHICKS  of  “Known  Quality” 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  at  lowest 
prices.  Cat.  Photos  of  our  plant  &  Stock  &  Prices  Free. 
100%  gtd.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  115,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Immediate  and  Future  Delivery. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY,  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 


mirif  Q  AH  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood-test- 
LniUIVO  ed  breeding  flocks.  (Early  order  discount). 
Now  hatching.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  Ml  Manchester  Rd.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


-_J  D..l|-«.„  Hanson  and  R.O.P.  mated  White 
CHICKS  ana  r  UlietS  Leghorns,Browns.  Anconas,  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  Early  order  discounts.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY, R.  2R, Zeeland. Mich. 


O  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New 
UV/IVk3  Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 
stock.  State  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free. 
E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


fir  .  J  Cross-  Bred  Hatching  Eggs  in  case  lots. 
ww  nntpn  N.  H.  Red  hens  mated  with  Rock  males. 
"  '  Immediate  shipment-  Write  particulars. 

ALLEN’S  HATCHERY  -  Seaford, ‘Delaware 

,  f  L*  |r.  From  old  Hens,  Tested.  Carefully 
Ualliy  A  lllCKS  selected  stock  Write  for  Prices. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  this  strain  exclusively 

for  “1  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  .  Cortland,  N.  V 


A  VCON AS— Trapnested — I’edlgreeing.  Supreme  Layer*. 
Chieka-Eggs.  F.riksen’s  Ancona  Yards,  R.3,Scheneetady.  N.Y, 


I 


BECAUSE  (1)  They  come  strong  and  vigor- 
ous-they  LIVE,  THRIVE,  GROW.  (2)  Care¬ 
fully  bred  for  laying  for  28  years.  (3)  High 
prepotency  for  laying  PROVED  every  year 
by  the  winnings  of  ancestors  in  contests. 
(4)  All  Kerr  contest  birds  are  bred  and 
raised  on  our  own  breeding  farm,  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  (5)  All  breed¬ 
ers  carefully  culled,  banded  and  blood- 
tested.  Write  for  free  Kerr  Chick  Book  and 
advance  order  discount  offer. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


rnmdcn-N0  V  ICi®:  ,N-  J' — Paters°8,  Trenton, 
Camden,  N.  Y.— Binghamton,  Middletown,  Sche- 
nectady.  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna.— Lan- 
taster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell: 
Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich:  Del. — Selbvvilla.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  19.) 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R  L  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  MLxed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  bv  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


CfieA^eSv  IciTCesy  Chix  1 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rocks....  8.00  40.00  80.00 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  B#x  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STTONey  [RUN 


Eh  owlish  L e/*  h  orn  s 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  100  500  1000 

Grade  AA  Matings . $8.50  $42.50  $85 

Utility  Matings .  8.00  40.00  80 

Hi-Quality  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 


Every  Breeder  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Me¬ 
thod.  100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  today  for  FREE  circu¬ 
lar  describing  my  Breeds  &  Hatchery.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY,  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on 
mountain  range. 
CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  B3°*  Richfield,  Pa. 


. — V  igorous — No  BWD.  Fully  Guaranteed  BIG 
TYPE  Trapnested  White  Leghorns — Frostproof  Brown 
Leghorns — Giant  Black  Minorcas — Partridge,  White, 
Barred  Rocks — Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes — Reds 
&  N.  H.  Reds — Sexed  chicks — Free  Catalog. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


“  KERLI N  -QUA  LIT  Y’ 
DAY-OLD 


PULLETS 


years  developing 
Money-Making  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Big,  beautiful 
white  birds.  Lay  big,  white 

_  eggs  and  lots  of  them. 

— — — —  Mountain  reared.’tTrap- 
nested  breeders.  All  breeders  bloodtested  for 
B.W.  D.  by  licensed  Vete.  All  reactors  removed.  90%  Sex  Guar¬ 
antee.  Baby  cbicka— both  sexes.  Low  Priced.  Big  catalog  free. 
KERLIN  POULTRY  FARM,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  . 6,25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Add  1c  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door, 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100;  $75.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  7.50  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Asst’d  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  I»P.  Cash  or  COD.  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TAKF  NHTirF  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
1  rVIYE.  ItU  1  1UL  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

Asst’d  Breeds  .  3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns.  $8 — I0O:  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Reds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICH  FI  ELD,  PA. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion,  Inc..  5S2  McBride  Ave.,  West  Pa¬ 
terson,  N.  J. ;  phone  Sherwood  2-S641 ; 
sales  Tuesday  and  Friday.  1 :30  P.  M. 
Err  Prices  Feb.  21. — N.  J.  fancy  large 
38%  to  40c ;  N.  .T.  fancy  medium  37%  to 
3Sc ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  large  37  to  40%c, 
brown  37%  to  37%c;  N.  J.  Grade  A 
medium  35*4  to  36%c.  brown  35%  to 
35%c;  large  creams  36%  to  37%c;  me¬ 
dium  creams  35%  to  37c;  pullets  35  to 
35%c,  brown  2Sc;  peewees  20%c;  135 
cases  sold. 


^  Flemington,  N.  J..  Egg  Auction :  phone 
Flemington  175.  Egg  Prices  Feb  18. — 
N.  J.  fancy  extra  36  to  38c;  N.  ,T.  fancy 
medium  34  to  37%c;  N.  ,T.  Grade  A  ex¬ 
tra  35  to  3Sc.  brown  34  to  36c ;  N.  J. 
Grade  A  medium  34  to  36c.  brown  32% 
to  33%c:  pullets  32  to  33%c,  brown 
29%  to  30%c;  peewees  26%c;  ducks  28 
to  33%e;  1,072  cases  sold. 


Egg  Auction  Market,  Hightstown,  N. 
.T. :  phone  Hightstown  484  ;  sales  Monday 
and  Thursday,  10  A.  M. ;  T.  S.  Field, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  20. — N.  J. 
fancy  extra  37%  to  39%c;  N.  J.  fancy 
medium  35%  to  36%c;  N.  J,  Grade  A 
extra  86%  to  37%c,  brown  36%  to 
38 %c ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  medium  35  to 
36%c,  brown  35  to  35%c:  extra  tints 
35%  to  36%c ;  medium  tints  35c ;  pul¬ 
lets  34c ;  230  cases  sold. 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association.  Doylestown,  Pa. ;  auctions 
phone  Doylestown  1028;  auctions  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  1  P.  M. ;  W.  Atlee 
Tomlinson,  auction  manager.  Egg  Prices 
Feb.  17. — Fancy  large  32%  to  35c:  fancy 
medium  32%  to  35c;  extra  large  33%  to 
36%c;  extra  medium  30%  to  34c;  stand¬ 
ard  large  30%  to  31%c:  standard  me¬ 
dium  32  to  33c ;  pullets  24  to  30c ;  pee¬ 
wees  19c;  370  cases  sold. 


Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc,.  Worcester,  Pa. ;  phone 
Center  Point  120 ;  auctions  Monday  and 
Thursday  9  A.  M. ;  Elmo  Fnderkoffler, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  17.  —  Fancy 
large  35  to  37e.  brown  84%  to  35%c; 
fancy  medium  33  to  34c,  brown  33  to 
33%e;  extra  large  34  to  35%c,  brown 
34%  to  35%c;  extra  medium  33  to  34%e, 
brown  33c;  standard  large  33%c:  pro¬ 
ducers  large  33  to  33%c;  pullets'29%  to 
33c,  brown  29  to  32c ;  231  cases  sold. 


South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  J. ;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction 
master.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  17. — Fancy  ex¬ 
tras  34  to  35%c;  fancy  medium  32  to 
34%c;  Grade  A  extra  33  to  35c,  brown 
33%  to  34%c;  Grade  A  medium  31%  to 
34%c,  brown  31  to  32%e:  pullets  25  to 
27  %c,  brown  25  to  25%e;  peewees 
23%c;  ducks  32  to  33c;  954  cases  sold. 
Poultry  Prices  Feb.  18. — Fowls,  heavy 
23  to  24c,  Leghorns  18  to  22%c ;  roast¬ 
ers  21%  to  22%c;  broilers,  heavy  24  to 
26%c;  42  crates  sold. 


Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction  As¬ 
sociation.  109  N.  Montello  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  20. — Brown : 
large  spec.  39  to  40%c,  med.  spec.  36% 
to  37%c  ;  large  extra  38  to  39%c  ;  med.  ex¬ 
tra  35%  to  37%c ;  pullets  33  to  35c;  white, 
large  spec.  38  to  38%c;  med.  spec.  36% 
to  37%c;  large  37c;  509  cases  sold. 
Poultry  Prices  Feb.  18. — Fowl,  heavy  23 
to  25%c,  heavy  poor  20%  to  22%c; 
broilers,  Reds  18%  to  25c,  Rocks  poor 
16%  to  16%,  cross  18%  to  24%c;  roast¬ 
ers.  cross  24%  to  25c;  pullets,  cross 
26%  to  27c;  roosters,  18  to  20%c;  134 
coops  sold. 


Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  R.  1,  Bethlehem.  Pa. ;  auctions 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  1 :30  P.  M. ;  E.  A. 
Kirschman,  manager.  Egg  Prices  Feb. 
21. — Fancy  large  36%  to  37c,  brown  37 
to  38%c;  fancy  medium  34  to  36%c, 
brown  33  to  34%c;  extra  large  35%  to 
36%r,  brown  36%  to  38c;  extra  medium 
34%  to  35%c;  extra  large  DY  38%c; 
standard  large  35  to  36%e;  standard 
medium  34  to  34%c;  producers  large 
34%  to  36%c:  producers  medium  34  to 
36c;  pullets,  27%  to  32%c. 


Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa.;  phone  Butler  4-5150;  auctions, 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  A.  M. ;  Mark  R. 
Weser,  auction  manager.  Egg  Prices 
Feb.  21.— Fancy  large  35%  to  37%c, 
brown  35%c:  fancy  medium  33%  to  34c; 
extra  large  35  to  36%e,  brown  35  to 
35%c;  extra  medium  33%  to  34%c. 
brown  33c ;  standard  large  35  to  35%c; 
producers  large  35  to  35%e;  producers 
medium  33%  to  34c;  pullets  28%  to 
30% c;  checks  25  to  27%c;  272  cases 
sold. 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  ...  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  (guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  T  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  arrival  PP.  Cash  or  COD.  '  100  500  1000 

Large  English.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8.00  $40.00  $80 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  8.00  40.00  80 
N.  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas.  .  9.00  45.00  90 
H.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  THUR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec 
Hatched.  Write  for  free  cat.  or  order  direct  from  ad 
THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 


BABY  CHICKS  -  $12.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $7.00  Per  100 

AU  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  SPECIALIZE— One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


BOX  F 

ROCKLAND, MASS. 


Sfick^STUCK^ 


_  HI-GRADE  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  lout) 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for FreeCircular. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


S.  C.  V  hite  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
Rocks,  A.  H. Reds.  From  supervised  and  controlled  (locks, 
headed  by  R.O.P.  Cockerels.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  Breeders.  Doubly  graded  eggs,  scien¬ 
tific  sanitary  hatching,  Guaranteed  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  free  cat.  and  price  list. 

Hastings  hatchery 

Dept.  B,  Parsonsburg,  Maryland 
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Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Rletli 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $9  per  100;  $43  per  500:  $85 
per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

nmmm 


SFXFD  CHICKS  Ar  so  regular 

LniLfO  Day  Old  CHICKS 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog — all  leading  breeds— bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


€L€CTR1CALLV  HATCH6D 


Cash  or  COD.  100%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  &  White  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds...  8.00  40  00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  MLxed  .  7.00  35.00  70.0C 

Hatch  Mon.  &  Thur.  Cat.  on  Spe.  Matings,  etc.  FREE 
Smith’*  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


Large  typo  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 
)  Extra  quality  clucks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guar- 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.CUuter.  B?Mf!lKlginf«ltgnville.P» 


Q|  |A|  World's  Oldest  &  Greatest 

DM  W  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK§. 

PARKS  STRAIN-  bred  for  EGGS  since  1889 

CONTEST  Winners,  and  Used  by  Leading:  Brooders, 
Experiment  Stations  and  Foreign  Governments 
D  n  D  Pennsylvania  State  Super-  Catalog 
It  Ur  vised  -  Official  B.W.D.  Tested  FREE 

EGGS  •  CHICKS  •  YOUNGSTERS  •  PRICED  RIGHT 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

20  YEARS  in  business.  800  birds  under  trap- 
nest.  Chicks  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Mt.  Aetna  •  Box  5  -  Penns- 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  State  supervised  accredited, 
trapnested  flocks.  Hardy  and  free  from 
disease.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TIMBER  HILL  FARM  —  CRESCO.  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 


Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $75.00  per  1009 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks .  80.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed .  70.00  per  1000 


All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  Circular. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.  O  D. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


PUIPIfC  Tom  Barron  Leghorns.  New  Hampshires. 
unillVO  R.  1.  Reds  and  Bar.  Rocks  Low  Prices 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  Pa- 


Wc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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FAMOUS 

GRADE-A  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Leg-  « 
horns.  Our  Grade-A  Leghorn  chicks 
have  been  the  foundation  blood  for 
a  good  part  of  the  successful  Com¬ 
mercial  Egg  Farms  of  the  country. 
Our  Leghorns  are  backed  by  twenty- 
five  years  pedigree  breeding  for 
high-flock  production  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs. 

Ixtrd  Farms  also  have  Grade-A  chicks  available 
in  the  following  breeds:  New  Hampshires,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Rock- Hampshires 
and  Leghorn- Hampshires. 

ALL  BREEDERS 

ALL  breeding  and  hatcliing  under  the  ]ier- 
jjoual  supervision  of  members  of  the  Lord 
Family,  poultrymen  for  two  generations. 

■i' 


100 %  hon-pullorunj 
by  State  test. 


Write  today  for  Year 
and  special  Spring  Prices. 


lord  farms 

67  Forest  Street  V 
METHUEN,  MASS.*. 


Book  XT's 
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5i/t/ FAIRPORT  CHICKS 


FOR'EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  FACTS — how  you 
can  make  more  money 
with  Fairport  Chicks.  Our 
strict  breeding-  and  blood- 
testing  program  is  your 
profit  insurance  —  because 
Fairport  breeders  are  bred 
for  size  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest 
— Investigate ! 

NEW  CATALOG 
FREE! 

Write  today  for  Big 
FREE  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  Box  42 


NOW  •  two  weeks 
supply  of  chick  feed 
with  chick  orders 
booked  3  weeks  or 
more  In  advance. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYwmemm' 


Sch»vegler5i*™SKS5“*CHrCKS 


r  Customer  -  Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big,  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
H breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
•nigh  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  K.  I..  N.  J.,  Me. — up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  In 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS— 14  popular  breeds— are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Sohwegler’s  blood-tested 
breeder  quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 207  Northampton.Bnffalo.N.Y 
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BR00KS1DE 

Day  Old  -  2  Weeks  Old 

3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  Strain  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Cross-Bred 
“Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers. 

Hr.  & 'WhT’Tx'ghorn  Pullets.  4  weeks  old.  Every 
Breeder  Culled  &  Blood-Tested  for  BWD.  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Trices  &  FREE  Catalog. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Hatched  &  hold  by  the  Golden  Rule 


Puro-brcd  Golden  Rule  Chicks  are  your  safeguard 
against  inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  strong, 
vigorous,  large  type,  healthy  chicks.  You'll  find 
Golden  Rule  prices  are  very  reasonable.  Get  our  Dis¬ 
count  for  Early  Chick  Orders.  18  favorite  varieties, 
all  bred  for  high  production  of  large  s'zeeggs.  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  by  antigen  method.  Chick  losses 
first  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular  price.  100% 
alive  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL  32-PAGE 
CATALOG  FREE.  Write  today. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 
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CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


-  ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8  $40  $80 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rooks.  R.  T.  Reds .  8  40  80 

Hod-Rook  Cross.  N. II. Reds.  W.  &•  B.Min. .  9  45  90 
Assorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
JJhuer  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
1  hursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatclierv. 

_  _  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

••  B,  LEISTER,  Prep.,  Box  49,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

DARREd  Rock  Chicks  from  Pullorum  Free.  Tjuge-egg 
stock.  Discount  for  early  orders.  CIRCULAR. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College,  Storrs,  Conn.  Report  for  week 
ending  Feb.  18 : 

For  the  first  time  in  five  weeks  the  pul¬ 
lets  in  the  Storrs  egg-laying  contest  have 
faced  about  and  are  back  on  the  upgrade. 
White  and  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  this  show  of 
strength.  Net  gain  of  55  eggs  over  the 
previous  week’s  production  was  not  large, 
but  enough  to  show  that  even  hard  Wint¬ 
ers  can’t  get  the  birds  down. 

Total  number  of  eggs  laid  by  all  pens 
in  the  15th  week  ran  to  4,097  or  a  yield 
of  58.5  per  cent.  This  is  still  below  par 
if  one  considers  that  averages  for  the  last 
five  years  can  be  xised  as  a  criteron.  New 
Hampshires  slipped  a  little  last  week  and 
White  Leghorns  just  about  held  their 
own.  When  these  two  breeds  step  into 
the  gap  there'll  be  better  times  ahead. 

George  B.  Treadwell's  entity  of  R.  I. 
Reds  from  Massachusetts,  that  tied  for 
first  last  week  held  undisputed  sway  in 
the  15th  week  with  a  total  of  66  points. 
Charles  Lind's  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
from  New  Jersey,  was  second  with  64 
points,  and  Kalerock  Farm’s  entry  of 
White  Rocks  from  Massachusetts,  was  a 
close  third  with  a  count  of  63  points. 

R.  I.  Reds  by  Weue  Chick  Farms  of 
New  Jersey,  and  White  Leghorns  by 
Coombs  Poultry  Farm  from  Kansas,  tied 
for  fourth  with  scores  of  60  points  each. 
Edward  N.  Larrabee’s  team  of  New 
Hampshires  from  that  State,  and  two 
teams  of  Leghorns  sponsored  by  Wm.  L. 
Mehrmann,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Wene 
Chick  Farms,  both  tied  for  fifth  with  59 
points  per. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

New  Hampshires. — Steelman  Poultry 
Farm,  Pa.,  650  eggs,  615  points ;  E.  N. 
Larrabee,  N.  II.,  578  eggs,  600  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
725  eggs,  700  points;  P.  S.  Davis,  N.  H., 
652  eggs,  612  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb.  Mass.,  747 
eggs,  743  points;  Broad  Acres  Farm, 
Conn.,  631  eggs,  669  points ;  Dryden 
Poultry  Farm,  Cal.,  715  eggs,  657  points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  South  Bend  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  772  eggs,  797  points;  E.  B. 
Parmenter,  Mass.,  755  eggs,  768  points; 
Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass.,  755  eggs,  756 
points ;  Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  746 
eggs,  733  points;  Benj.  Brundage  &  Sons, 
Conn.,  666  eggs,  693  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Wm.  L.  Mehrmann, 
Jr.,  N.  Y.,  798  eggs,  775  points;  George 
A.  Pearce,  N.  J.,  7S7  eggs.  768  points: 
George  Lowry,  Conn.,  785  eggs,  767 
points ;  Dryden  Poultry  Brooding  Farm, 
Cal.,  734  eggs,  740  points;  Charles  Lind, 
N.  j.,  732  eggs,  73S  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4,097  eggs,  4,243  points;  total  to  date, 
58,958  eggs,  57,722  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  No.  54.  62  eggs.  66  points ;  best 
pen  to  date,  No.  24,  772  eggs.  797  points: 
average  pen  total  to  date,  590  eggs,  577 
points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 10 
Aneonas,  64.3 ;  10  Australorps,  21.4 ;  20 
White  Wyandottes,  29.3;  70  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  59.2 ;  70  White  Rocks,  5S.6 ;  130 
Barred  Rocks,  54.3 ;  320  White  Leghorns, 
64.5;  370  R.  1.  Reds,  57.1;  1,000  average 
all  varieties,  58.5. 


STOP  USING  CHICK  STARTER 
FOR  FERTILIZER! 

Feed 

New  “Crop-SoIidV^^***  Pellets 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long  is¬ 
land.  Report  for  week  ending  Feb.  17 : 

During  the  20th  week  of  the  14th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest, 
the  pullets  averaged  4.84  eggs  pei*  bird  or 
at  the  rate  of  69.1  per  cent.  This  is  an 
increase  of  3.3  per  cent  over  last  week's 
production  and  is  3.6  per  cent  higher  than 
the  production  for  the  20th  week  of  the 
previous  contest.  The  total  production 
to  date  is  78.01  eggs  per  bird.  This  is 
6.16  eggs  per  bird  above  the  production  to 
date  at  the  end  of  the  20th  week  in  the 
last  contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  20th  Week. — R.  I. 
R.,  Moss  Farm.  64  points,  60  eggs;  W. 
L.,  Colonial  Poultry  Farm,  62  points,  60 
eggs;  B.  P.  R.,  R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  61 
points,  61  eggs;  W.  L.,  George  A.  Pearce, 
61  points,  60  eggs;  R.  1.  R.,  Colonial 
Poultry  Farm,  61  points,  61  eggs ;  B.  P. 
R.,  R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  61  points,  61  eggs; 
IV.  L.,  Miami  Chick  Hatchery  60  points, 
58  eggs. 

High  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes : 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  A.  Pearce, 
1.112  points,  1,135  eggs;  The  Joachim 
Breeding  Farm,  996  points,  955  eggs: 
Quality  Poultry  Farm,  907  points,  902 
eggs;  Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm  (J.  Dia¬ 
mond),  897  points,  975  eggs;  Cane  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  S92  points,  922  eggs;  Cedar- 
lmrst  Poultry  Farm,  891  ^  points,  960 
eggs;  Leo  Newel  Farm,  878  points,  8S6 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  1.099  points, 
1,028  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  871 
points,  SSO  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  846 
points,  867  eggs. 

New  Hampshires. — Lamar  W.  Sexton, 
825  points,  828  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pond  Hill 
Egg  Farm,  936  points,  948  eggs ;  R.  C. 
E.  Wallace,  933  points,  1,012  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Faith  Farm. 
876  points,  890  eggs;  Faith  Farm,  800 
points,  861  eggs. 

Cross. — Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm, 
980  points,  970  eggs. 

Egg  Prices  (Highest  wholesale  quota¬ 
tions  N.  Y.  market  Feb.  17) — White  3Sc, 
brown  36 lie,  medium  33 lie. 


Digest  NATURE’S  Way! 
Save  Feed  Now  Lost 
in  Droppings 

CHICK  STARTER  is  too  expensive  to 
use  as  fertilizer. 

How  can  you  expect  to  grow  better 
chicks  at  low  feed  cost  if  enough  of 
the  feed  passes  out  in  the  droppings  to 
keep  wild  birds  thriving?  The  Authority’s 
statement  above  proves  this  happens. 
The  illustrations  show  why.  They  show, 
too,  why  only  Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby 
Chick  “PRECISION  PELLETS”  stop 
this  loss  of  feed. 

In  the  crop,  ordinary  pellets  and  mash 
quickly  break  down  into  a  pasty  mass 
which  soon  passes  to  the  gizzard.  No 
time  isYaken  to  soften  sharp,  jagged  bits 
of  fibre.  The  pasty  food  mass  offers  noth¬ 
ing  for  natural  gizzard  grinding  so  it  races 
on  into  the  intestines  still  full  of  jagged 
fibres,  which  damage  tender,  intestinal 
walls.  In  defense,  sensitive  glands  flood 
the  intestines  with  slimy  mucus  cover¬ 
ing  the  food  absorbing  ducts.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  feed  can  penetrate  the 
mucus  and  be  absorbed.  Much  feed  is 
wasted  in  droppings. 

Thru  an  exclusive  process  (patent  ap¬ 
plied  for),  Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick 
“PRECISION  PELLETS”  are  made 
“crop-solid”  like  grain.  The  crop  holds 
them  for  hours — gradually  softening 
fibres.  When  passed  into  the  gizzard,  the 


PROOF!- 


W.  P.  BLOUNT,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Prom¬ 
inent  poultry  disease  authority  in  his 
book  “Poultry  Ailments”  writes: 
“Practically  every  chick  examined  under  in¬ 
tensive  systems  or  conditions  where  an  un¬ 
limited  supply  of  mash  is  available  shows 
large  quantities  of  undigested  food  in  the 
droppings;  in  fact,  far  from  being  unnutri- 
tious,  such  excreta  would  surely  feed  and  nour¬ 
ish  many  of  Nature’s  birds.” — W.  P.  Blount. 


partly  digested  feed  is  easily  pulverized 
into  healthful  bulk. 

Thus,  in  the  intestines,  there  is  no  irrita¬ 
tion  ...  no  overflow  of  mucus  to  block 
food  absorption.  Every  ounce  of  nour¬ 
ishment  gets  into  the  bird,  producing 
extra  health,  growth  and  disease  re¬ 
sistance.  Stop  using  chick  starter  for 
fertilizer.  Save  feed — raise  better  chicks 
with  Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick 
Pellets.  Send  us  25c  for  a  24-chick  card¬ 
board  hopper  filled  with  PRATTS 
“Crop-Solid”  PELLETS  and  full  details 
of  the  precision  pellet  feeding  system. 

F REE  HOPPER1 

Battuzmdfe  BABY  CHICK  PELLETS 


eeeegeittttt 


fttoiNC,  -fHECXSION  PELLETS-  SAVES  FEED 


'  PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  142. 

I  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•  I  enclose  25c  for  24-Chick  Feed  Hopper  filled  with 
I  several  pounds  of  Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick 
Pellets.  Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
your  "PRECISION  PELLETS”  feeding  system. 


|  Name.. 

I 

I 


Address . P.  O.  Box.. 


Town . . . JState.. 


C  Butte/itniCA  nr  I  |  ETC 

Baby  Chick  rtLLt  ID 


AKE 


ORE 


ONEY! 


Feeding  Rex  Starting  and  Growing  Mash.  Shipped  by  Truck  or  Carload* 

REX  GRAIN  AND  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

95  Kentucky  Street  Buffalo,  New  York 


V  ermin-Repelling 
Cedar  Brooding  Houses 

One-stove  and  two-stove  Brooder  Houses, 
made  throughout  of  fragrant  red  cedar, 
vermin-repelling,  decay-resisting.  Same 
prices  we  formerly  quoted  on  houses  of 
fir  and  spruce. 

CDUP  Bale  of  Cedar  Nesting  Material  given 
r  txllilla  with  every  order  for  $50.00  or  more. 
For  limited  time  only. 

Write  us  for  Folder  describing  our  new  line  of 
Poultry  Houses  for  every  purpose.  Consult  your 
local  Bank  regarding  Federal  Housing  Loan. 

EC  VHITWr  f  A  86  depot  street 

.  t.  IUUIlU  vl/.,  RANDOLPH,  MASS. 


Electric  Hatched  Chicks 

Stronger,  more  easily  raised.  Bred  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  No  orders  held  up.  Antigen  tested  for  B.W.D., 
&  from  26-oz.  up  eggs.  Extra  large  Bocks,  Reds,  English 
White  Leghorns  $11.00.  Catalog  free.  See  wood  brooder 
stove,  turkey  poults,  Pekin  ducklings.  WEAVER 
ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  Box  D,  Stuarts  Draft,  Va. 


ruirvc  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
UllLhi)  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type. .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 
Elsasser’sSp.  W.Leg.  N.  H.  Reds  8.50  42.50  85 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas. .  8.00  40.00  80 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid, 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Order 

R.  W. 


isfactory,  and  best  brooder  ever 
made.  No  tools  needed  but  knife 
and  shears.  Wind-proof,  fire-proof,  fool-proof. 
Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  making  easy 
to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  364-B  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  $705°o  $75% 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds....  8.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00  70.00 

Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  arrival 
postpaid.  FREE  circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
R.  D.  6  -  •  MoAllsterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CASH  OR 
C.  O.  I>, 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00 

Bd.  Rooks  &  R.  I.  Rods .  8.00 

White  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires. .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on  large  lots.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


P 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  try  ^magazine?  full 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  1935  Record 

While  the  collection  of  claims  is  a 
small  part  of  the  work  of  Publisher’s 
Desk,  certainly  less  important  than  other 
parts  of  it,  there  is  something  about  it 
that  causes  our  friends  usually  to  think 
and  speak  of  it  first,  and  even  leads  our¬ 
selves  to  usually  give  it  first  place  in  the 
annual  report. 

It  is  a  little  strange  how  consistently 
collections  and  in  fact  general  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  department  increase  from  year 
to  year  almost  in  proportion  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  circulation  of  the  paper.  The 
amount  of  each  claim,  however,  has  de¬ 
creased  of  recent  years,  though  the  totals 
have  continued  to  increase  because  of  the 
increase  in  number  of  claims.  During 
1935  the  smallest  claim  collected  was  68 
cents.  The  largest  was  $2,000.  The  high 
record  for  a  single  collection  was  made 
some  years  back.  It  was  $25,000. 

The  total  claims  received  last  year  were 
1.674,  total  amount  of  claims  was  $43,- 
512.60.  We  succeeded  in  collecting  1,184 
claims,  totaling  $39,452.15.  This  was  an 
increase  over  collections  of  1934  of  $10,- 
466.32. 

In  the  work  of  Publisher's  Desk  we 
wrote  28,580  letters. 

The  total  record  of  collections  for  26 


years  is  as  follows : 

1910— 

400 

claims 

collected, 

$  9.665.45 

1911— 

539 

66 

12.110.63 

1912— 

558 

66 

66 

10,026.51 

1913— 

743 

66 

66 

10.112.91 

1914— 

800 

66 

66 

10,665.50 

1915— 

921 

66 

66 

13.021.12 

1916— 

1,192 

66 

66 

18,131.54 

1917— 

1,630 

66 

66 

23,961.21 

1918— 

2,232 

66 

66 

37,425.54 

1919— 

2,596 

66 

66 

44,684.29 

1920— 

2,493 

66 

66 

45,592.74 

1921— 

1,584 

66 

66 

45,804.23 

1922— 

1,479 

66 

66 

62,549.60 

1923— 

2,246 

66 

66 

79.138.91 

1924— 

1,588 

66 

66 

52.753.39 

1925— 

1,436 

66 

66 

56.323.09 

1926— 

1,613 

66 

66 

45.864.59 

1927— 

1,450 

66 

66 

52,520.94 

1928— 

1,046 

66 

66 

47,159.59 

1929— 

1,459 

66 

66 

49,554.01 

1930— 

1,148 

66 

66 

41.128.01 

1931— 

1,064 

66 

66 

57,065.68 

1932— 

1,240 

66 

66 

38.141.49 

1933— 

1,080 

66 

66 

39,791.83 

1934— 

1,153 

66 

66 

2S.9S5.83 

1935— 

1,184 

66 

66 

39,452.15 

34,874 

$971,630.81 

The  thing  we  have  most  pride  in  and 
most  hope  in  is  the  reports  and  records 
that  save  our  friends  from  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  fakers,  cheats  and  swindlers — 
big  and  little.  These  schemes  take  differ¬ 
ent  forms  from  time  to  time  but  they  are 
all  worked  on  the  same  principle.  In 
one  way  or  another  they  offer  more  than 
they  could  deliver,  if  they  wanted  to  live 
up  to  their  promises,  which  they  have  no 
intention  of  doing.  Usually  they  appeal 
to  one’s  hope  for  a  great  bargain.  They 
would  guarantee  to  make  one  rich  over 
night  as  it  were.  They  appeal  to  our 
charity,  our  ambitions,  our  pride  and  our 
weakness.  Few  of  us  escape  them  some¬ 
time  in  our  lives.  Country  people  are 
supposed  to  be  most  succeptible  to  their 
allurements,  but  we  have  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  from  our  experience  that  as  a  whole 
city  people  fall  for  more  deceptions  than 
their  country  cousins. 

After  all  protection  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  redress,  and  protection  for  the 
most  part  means  better  information,  and 
our  job  is  to  furnish  the  information. 

I  have  a  note  for  $100  signed  by  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Mart,  Inc.,  E.  Y. 
Culberson,  president,  and  E.  C.  Mylius, 
assistant  treasurer,  which  has  not  been 
paid  and  am  now  unable  to  get  an  answer 
to  my  last  letter  sent  to  their  address  at 
205  East  42nd  St.,  New  York.  I  sent 
them  some  letters  previously  that  they 
did  not  answer  until  after  I  had  sent  one 
by  registered  mail.  I  wonder  if  you  can 
make  collection  and  advise  me  the  stand¬ 
ing  or  reputation  of  this  firm.  In  1934 
Mr.  Culberson  remitted  $2  interest. 

Texas.  W.  C.  K. 

This  International  Business  Mart  was 
one  of  the  Walter  M.  Ostrander  promo¬ 
tions.  A  final  injunction  was  issued  in 
1932  against  the  International  Business 
Mart,  Inc.,  American  Business  Builders, 
Inc.,  Green  Tree  Land  Corp.,  and  Walter 
M.  Ostrander.  The  parties  consented  to 
the  injunction.  Mr.  Ostrander  has  since 
died.  We  have  made  demand  for  payment 
of  the  note,  but  from  the  records  have  no 
hope  for  a  collection. 


Your  Publisher’s  Desk  is  an  education 
in  itself  and  should  teach  us  to  secure 
definite  information  in  these  various 
plans  -that  are  offered,  before  we  get  into 
them.  Could  you  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  Marliar  Sales  Co., 
Philadelphia,  formerly  of  Collingwood, 
N.  .T.  They  have  clubs  into  which  each 
person  pays  25  cents  per  week  for  22 
weeks,  $5.50.  At  intervals  they  have  a 
drawing  for  numbers  and  the  name 
drawn  secures  a  blanket  for  what  has 
been  paid  in,  no  further  payments  being 
made  by  this  member.  The  blankets, 
which  I  have  seen,  are  very  good.  How¬ 
ever  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are  to 
receive  the  blankets  as  we  would  not 
want  anyone  to  start  paying  and  then 
get  no  blankets  and  to  return  money  to 
all,  would  make  us  out  of  pocket. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  i.  e. 

This  is  another  plan  on  the  line  of  the 
endless  chains  writh  blankets  used  instead 
of  dimes,  etc.  The  success  depends  on 
a  continuous  addition  to  the  membership 
and  when  one  drops  out  or  the  plan  is 
discontinued  those  who  have  not  been 
reached  will  lose  not  only  the  chance  for 
a  blanket  but  also  whatever  amount  they 
have  paid  in. 

Alden  H.  Weed.  Jr.,  offers  a  chart  that 
it  is  claimed  will  help  one  to  be  lucky.  Is 
this  a  fair  offer?  G.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  no  confidence  in  charms  or 
charts  of  the  kind.  A.  H.  Weed.  Jr.,  ad¬ 
vertises  as  Prof.  Abdullah  and  Swami 
Abdullah  and  sells  an  astrometeorology 
chart  and  dream  dope.  He  claimed  that 
the  use  of  his  chart  enabled  one  to  pick 
lucky  numbers  and  make  a  success  of 
life,  and  with  his  “dream  dope’’  dreams 
could  be  interpreted  to  the  advantage  of 
the  purchaser  of  the  book.  The  authori¬ 
ties  stepped  in  and  ordered  him  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  misleading  representations 
and  advertisements,  and  papers  that  had 
carried  the  advertising  agreed  to  discon¬ 
tinue  same. 

The  attached  card,  sent  out  by  The 
National  Observer,  570  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  has  the  earmarks  of 
a  scheme.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
valued  paper  for  many  years  and  possi¬ 
bly  your  column  has  developed  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  cynicism.  My  record  as  a  citizen 
is  entirely  undeserving  of  any  magazine 
write-up.  W.  E.  S. 

Massachusetts. 

The  card  sent  by  The  National  Observ¬ 
er  said  a  special  article  commenting  on 
our  reader's  fine  record  was  in  prepara¬ 
tion  and  ready  to  run  in  their  next  issue 
and  they  wanted  to  check  it  with  him  be¬ 
fore  publication,  inviting  him  to  tele¬ 
graph  or  write  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  request  furnishes  a  cause  for  reflec¬ 
tion.  If  the  matter  was  of  importance 
the  copy  could  be  sent  for  verification  or 
a  reporter  to  interview  the  reader.  We, 
too,  smell  a  mouse. 

One  of  the  leading  brokerage  concerns 
makes  the  timely  suggestion  that  holders 
of  securities  should  check  the  status  of 
their  holdings  and  make  sure  they  are 
not  losing  any  interest  because  of  failure 
to  take  some  specific  action  in  certain 
cases.  If  a  reorganization  was  made  new 
certificates  or  securities  were  to  be  de¬ 
livered  and  if  not  received  a  check-up 
should  be  made. 

We  are  interested  in  the  advertising  of 
Max  Mehl,  numismatic,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 
Can  you  recommend  him?  A.  L.  K. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  not  recommend  Mr.  Mehl,  and 
it  is  said  the  authorities  at  Ft.  Worth 
have  one  person  who  practically  does 
nothing  but  answer  inquiries  about  him. 
We  have  many  inquiries  and  also  reports 
that  duplicate  the  following  experiences, 
reported  by  a  resident  of  Texas : 

We  have  one  of  the  biggest  coin  men  in 
the  world  right  here  in  Texas.  He  has 
80  clerks.  If  he  bought  old  coins  the 
country  would  have  to  be  teeming  with 
them,  but  those  fellows  buy  very  few  if 
any  old  coins.  An  acquaintance  took  him 
a  lot  of  coins  he  advertised  for.  He 
looked  them  over  and  offered  her  face 
value  for  them.  He  sells  a  small  book  for 
10  cents  and  a  larger  one  for  a  dollar. 
Think  of  the  dimes  he  gets.  He  is  now 
offering  his  book  at  bargain  prices  for 
50  cents.  lie  seems  to  have  a  lot  of 
competition.  Another  friend  sent  him 
an  old  quarter.  He  wrote  back  that  he 
could  not  pay  him  more  than  face  value 
for  the  quarter  and  if  he  did  not  want  to 
take  that,  kindly  send  50  cents  registry 
fee  and  for  packing  and  he  would  return 
the  quarter.  My  friend  let  him  keep  the 
quarter  and  so  there  you  are.  I  under¬ 
stand  they  get  thousands  of  pieces  of 
money  in  this  way.  In  other  words  if  the 
victim  sends  50  cents  the  coin  faker  is 
better  off  and  if  the  victim  does  not  send 
money  the  coin  man  is  still  25  cents  to 
the  good.  The  books  sent  out  for  a  dollar 
cost  six  cents  each  to  print.  j.  e.  f. 


Poultry  and  Hog  Houses 


Jamesway  Fuel  Oil  Brooder 

Send  for  literature  on 
this  and  other  Jameeway  i 
Poultry 

(27)  J1 _ HI  Equipment- 


Will  Help  You  Build,  Remodel, 
Ventilate  or  Equip  any  Farm  Buildinq 

•  Every  farmer  knows  that  better  housing  of  his 
livestock  and  poultry,  means  increased  production 
with  less  feed,  less  waste  and  less  labor. 

Right  now  with  farm  conditions  so  much  better 
and  the  future  so  much  brighter,  premanent  im¬ 
provements  in  farm  buildings  means  EXTRA 
profits  now,  and  in  years  to  come. 

Before  you  build,  remodel  or  equip  any  farm  building, 
write  to  Jamesway  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  long  practical 
experience. 

We  will  show  you  how  to  do  the  job  right — how  to  plan 
it  so  it  will  save  you  money  on  material  and  construction 
costs.  How  to  make  it  comfortable  for  livestock  and  con¬ 
venient  for  you.  For  more  than  35  years  Jamesway  have 
been  helping  farmers  with  their  housing  and  equipping 
problems.  This  expert  advice  can  be  yours  without  cost 
or  obligation.  Just  fill  out  coupon  below — check  item  in¬ 
terested  in  and  mail  to  our  office  nearest  you. 


James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.B-X?  Elmira,  N.  Y«  I 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. — Minneapolis,  Minn.  _ 

Chickasha,  Okla. — Oakland,  Calif. 

Send  me  literature  and  prices  on  □  Building,  □  Re-  I 
modeling,  □  Equipping,  □  Ventilating,  □  Cow  Barn,  _ 

□  Horse  Barn,  □  Hog  House,  □  Poultry  House.  I 

□  Send  literature  on  Oil  Burning  Brooder. 

Name . .  | 

P.O .  | 

R.  F.  D . State .  | 


EMPIRE 


MILK  COOLERS 

and 


MILKING  MACHINES 


Send  for  information  on  efficient 
and  quick  way  of  cooling  milk. 
Comply  with  latest  milk  regula¬ 
tions  and  save  rejections. 

Also  complete  information  on 
sanitary  milking  machines,  vacu«J 
um  pumps,  vacuum  clippers,  sani¬ 
tary  rubber  goods  and  solution 
racks. 

40  years  manufacturing  dairy 
equipment. 

A  few  good  territories  open 
for  dealers. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE,  Inc. 

114  Humboldt  St.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


These 

FEATURES 

Made  The?n 

FAMOUS! 

Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  Tighten  and 
loosen  hoops;  open  and  close 
up  doors  and  shove  out  silage 
at  door  level;  walk  up  and  down 
with  ease  and  safety.  Write  at 
once  for  Unadilla  Catalog,  low 
prices  and  name  of  nearestagent. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


LAODEIkun, 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


BUY  NOW— SAVE  MONEY! 

Economy  offers  the  best  value  in 
silos.  Unusually  low  prices.  Thirty- 
three  years’  silo  building  experience 
and  our  famous  exclusive  Patented 
Features  make  ours  an  outstanding 
silo  value.  No  nails  —  no  rust!  A 
card  will  bring  you  quotations. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Maryland 


are  not  patented  and 
sell  for  less.  We  know 
they  are  good  value. 
Buy  yours  delivered 
and  erected.  IWrite 
your  Silo  Wants  Today. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  Box  72  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Case  Silos 


Leaning,  weakened,  or  even  col¬ 
lapsed —  your  silo  can  be  made 
better  than  new,  at  tz  the  cost  of  a 
new  Craine.  Rebuild  it  with  Pat¬ 
ented  CraineloxContinuousSpiral 
Covering — and  you  make  it  a 
famous  Craine  Triple  Wall  —  the 
finest  silage-keeper  ever  invented! 
Crainelox  Covering  of  finest 
Clear  Heart  Redwood,  costs 
so  little!  Buy  nowandsave! 

Write  at  once  for  literature. 

Craine,  Inc.,  32  Taft  Street, 
Norwich,  New  York. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


LEROY 


Delivered 

Erected 

GUARANTEED 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE, 
LeROY  WOOD,  TILE,  METAL 


Convenient 
Continuous 
Door  Fronts. 
z  Other  Latest 
s  Improvements, 
t 


Prices  very  low  for  such  high 
Quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 
Box  R  LeRoy.  N  Y. 


SILOS 


PHQQ  metal  SILOS 

NOW  COST  LESS 

Ross  copper  content  metal  eiloa  aro 
smooth,  non-poroua  and  wind  resist¬ 
ant.  They  save  entire  corn  crop 
without  spoilage.  25  yearn  leader¬ 
ship.  Write  for  details  before  next 
price  advance. 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

I  07  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J.  Dillon 

This  book  Is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE— The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
of  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  This  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  It  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  New  York  City 


PERRICH  BROS. 


Trading  Members 


Handles  all  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables.  Strictly  consign¬ 
ment.  Personal  service. 

Daily  Returns  to  our  Shippers 

272-274  Washington  St.,  New  York 
Branch:  103-105  Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


fr^LlVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W  aidiliigtoii  Market,  New  Y orb  City 


Receive  all  grades — paying  premiums  for  fancy— 
a  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  retail  trade. 
Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS  Inc. 

S  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  1898 


SHIP  YOUK  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

li.  BRENNER  &  SONS 
858  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  A  II.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jav  St.  New  York  City 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  115  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


WANTED— All  kinds  of  old  cast  iron  mechanical  coin 
or  penny  banks.  Old  wood  dolls.  Highest  cash 
prices  paid.  Write  description.  Stony  Battar  Antique 
Exchange,  North  Second  Street,  Chamberaburg,  Pa. 


I  ADCIC  Gummed,  guaranteed  positively  stick 
— to  tin.  Beautifully  colored  illustrated 
designs.  New  ideas  for  selling  maple  products. 
Samples  mailed.  FREE  R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain,  Vt 


D  A7AD  BLADES,  15— 25c.  75— SI.  State  type. 
Mm  w  lA  Guaranteed.  Kirby  Co.,  E.  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  live  young  man  of  good  habits 
that  is  faithful  and  trusty  that  is  interested 
in  registered  Ilolstein-Friesian  cattle  for  general 
farming;  will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
HOT,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  small  Connecticut 
farm;  must  be  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge,  sober,  reliable  and  industrious.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  GIVE  home  to  single  man  or  couple  in 
exchange  for  taking  care  and  working  small 
farm;  must  be  honest,  sober  and  reliable.  AA'rite 
to  ADA'ERTISER  1452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  all  around  farm-hand  and 
milker,  on  retail  dairy  farm;  one  who  can 
go  ahead  with  any  kind  of  farm  work;  wages 
$25  per  month  with  board.  ADVERTISER  1403, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  farmer,  dry-liand  milk¬ 
er,  drive  truck,  chauffeur’s  license;  small 
family:  age  25-35,  sober,  industrious  and  best  of 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1404,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA  ANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work, 
good  wages,  house  and  privileges;  no  dairy; 
Central  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  1400,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm,  be¬ 
tween  ages  of  35  to  45;  steady  job;  state 
wages,  with  references,  in  first  letter.  THE 
SEVEN  BROOKS  FARM,  Inc.,  119  AVasliington 
Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


AA’ANTED — Housekeeper,  country  farm;  man, 
two  children.  GEO.  GLASSEL,  R.  D.  1,  Cal- 
lieoon,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  and  reliable 
farmer;  must  be  clean,  sober,  good  milker  and 
a  real  worker;  prefer  single  man.  AA’rite  A.  B. 
PRICE,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Good  dairyman  for  small  dairy,  no 
farming,  by  single  man;  $50  month  including 
modern  house,  electric,  gas,  heat,  orchard  and 
garden;  or  single  man,  $70  month  and  room. 
BELLMORE  AVE.  DAIRY,  East  Hempstead, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED — Alan,  with  social  character,  milker, 
car,  tractor-driver,  for  general  farm;  8  cows; 
good  home.  AA'ILII.  SCHMIDT,  R.  D.  2,  Stock- 
ton,  N.  J. 


AA'ANTED — A  refined  man,  willing  and  cheerful, 
help  with  invalid,  some  housework,  gardening, 
chickens;  $20  to  $25  monthly,  $30  if  quick  and 
good  cook.  AI)  A'  ERT1SER  1472,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Reliable  couple  for  steady  work  on 
small  boarding  farm;  man  experienced  farmer, 
wife  able  to  cook;  some  wages,  share  basis. 
AYANTA  FARM,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


AA'ANTED  —  Reliable  man  on  private  farm, 
Northwest  Connecticut;  no  liquor;  willing  to 
do  chores;  familiar  with  tractor  and  power 
luwnmower;  chief  work  garden,  lawns,  trees, 
chickens;  wages  $50,  permanent;  six-room  house 
with  bath;  references  required;  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  age,  nationality,  married  or  single  and 
experience ;  available  April  1.  ADVERTISER 
1479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  general  farm  work;  take  care  of 
about  8  cows,  200  chickens,  team  of  horses; 
wages  4  months  at  $20,  8  months  at  $30.  with 
room  and  board ;  references  required.  H.  G. 
WAGNER,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Alan,  gardener  and  rough  carpenter; 

woman,  plain  cook  and  houseworker;  small 
place,  two  in  family,  no  laundry;  Southern  New 
York;  $00  and  board.  ADA’ERTISER  1488,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Young  man  on  dairy  farm;  must  be 
good  milker  and  know  how  to  drive  tractor; 
German  preferred;  $2’0-$25  month,  good  home. 
ADA’ERTISER  1475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY  EA1PL0YAXENT  for  young  man  on 
fruit  farm;  must  be  sober,  industrious;  good 
home  for  right  party;  full  particulars.  BROOK- 
VIEAV  ORCHARDS,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  AIIDDLE-AGED,  white,  for  farm; 

woman  efficient  housekeeper;  man  all  around 
experienced  farmer,  tractor  and  car  experience; 
sober,  willing  worker,  reliable;  $50  per  month, 
free  rent  and  products  growing  on  farm.  AVrite 
ROOAI  805,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York  City. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  milk  2  cows,  do  general 
work  small  farm;  $12  per  month,  good  home. 
KLEIN,  R.  1,  Hawley,  Pa. 


AVOAIAN  FOR  GENERAL  housework,  small 
modern  country  home,  young  couple  with 
baby;  must  be  neat  and  intelligent;  wages  $30 
per  month.  K.  R.  SCHAAL,  Red  Oak  Lane, 
AVhite  Plains,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Aliddle-aged  woman  for  housekeeper, 
one  to  take  charge;  state  age  and  wages  in 
letter;  modern  conveniences.  AIRS.  A.  J.  DYER, 
Red  Bird  Farm,  Norway,  AXaine. 


BOY',  18  OR  OA’ER.  to  assist  on  Long  Island 
farm;  must  be  able  to  milk  and  drive;  $15 
monthly  and  found;  give  details  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  1489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  IIOUSEAA’ORKER  for  country  home 
on  farm  in  Southeast  Pennsylvania;  Protes¬ 
tant,  white,  a  good  cook,  capable,  reliable,  fond 
of  children,  two  adults,  two  children;  forty  dol¬ 
lars  monthly;  daughter  desirable,  willing  assist 
housework  and  wait  on  table.  ADVERTISER 
1490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Jersey  chicken  farm,  good  cook,  com¬ 
petent,  responsible  man  outdoor  work;  mod¬ 
erate  wages;  permanent  home;  write  experi¬ 
ence,  ages,  references.  ADVERTISER  1492, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  man,  Jersey  chicken  farm; 

opportunity,  advancement;  write  details.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  1493,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARM-HAND,  GOOD  milker,  $20  monthly,  board 
and  room.  E.  E.  KAISER,  Annapolis,  Aid. 


FARAIER,  WORKING,  for  small  country  place 
in  New  Jersey;  two  cows,  two  horses,  trac¬ 
tor;  help  in  Summer  only;  must  be  able  to  do 
some  repairs  and  small  painting  jobs  in  AVinter; 
give  full  particulars  and  salary  wanted  in  first 
letter;  must  have  references  for  character  and 
ability;  only  self-respecting  people  need  apply. 
ADA  ERTISER  1496,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  lady  or  gentleman’s 
estate,  camp,  hunting  lodge;  practical,  life 
experience,  greenhouses,  lawns,  flowers,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  grains,  road-making,  tree-planting,  land¬ 
scape,  construction  work,  farm,  stock,  dairy, 
game;  wife  open  and  close  employer’s  residence, 
care  for  in  absence  if  required;  Protestants, 
English  and  Scotch,  two  boys  10  and  7,  well  be¬ 
haved;  please  state  full  particulars,  with  furn¬ 
ished  cottage  or  partly;  go  anywhere;  open  for 
engagement  April  1  or  to  suit  employer;  thor¬ 
oughly  competent,  trustworthy,  obliging;  six 
years  present  position.  CARETAKER,  Box  233, 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  AA’ANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARAX 
SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


TRUSTAVORTHY  MAN,  single,  24,  no  tobacco, 
sober,  clean,  dependable;  15  years*  experience 
with  poultry;  desires  work  on  poultry  farm,  or 
handyman  on  estate.  GLENN  II.  AV  AT  It  OS, 
Slaterville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AA’ANTED — Farm  manager,  40,  life 
experience,  modern  methods,  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  fruit,  vegetables,  clean  milk;  suc¬ 
cessful,  Graham  graduate;  all  details  purebred 
herd  management,  Cornell  graduate.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A-l  DRY’-HAND  milker;  single.  ADA’ERTISER 
1467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTItA'AI AN,  28.  SINGLE,  life-time  experi¬ 
ence.  ADA  ERTISER  1468,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  wants  place,  country  pre¬ 
ferred.  AIRS.  ROGER  AVILLIAAIS,  Brookfield, 
N.  Y’. 


MARRIED  AIAN,  34.  no  children;  caretaker, 
farmer,  general  worker,  all-around  handy-man; 
long  time  in  last  position,  good  references.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  1484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  COUPLE,  country  born,  no  children, 
want  position  on  private  estate  or  modern 
farm,  as  working  foreman,  capable  of  all  build¬ 
ing  and  mechanical  repairs;  wife  excellent 
housekeeper.  IIAltOLD  REID  CORNELL,  R.  D, 
3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y\ 


YOUNG  AIAN,  22.  experienced,  single,  white, 
Protestant,  wishes  position  truck  driver,  ga¬ 
rage,  service  station  or  farming;  drive  tractor, 
car,  horses,  operate  farm  machinery;  no  tobacco 
or  liquor;  honest,  willing  worker;  state  wages. 
ADA'ERTISER  1469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


O  It  C II A  It  D  1ST — Intelligent,  reliable,  practical, 
college  trained,  competent  in  handling  help; 
excellent  references.  ADA'ERTISER  1476,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAA’O  AAIERICANS  desire  work  together  on 
farm  or  estate;  two  years’  general  farm  and 
estate  experience,  good  habits.  ADVERTISER 
1477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARAIER,  grown  son,  operate 
farm  or  estate;  those  in  search  of  capability 
and  absolute  houesty  should  investigate,  AD- 
VERTISEIt  1481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AIIDDLE-AGED,  SINGLE,  American,  farm  and 
estate  superintendent,  honest,  sober,  healthy; 
life  experience  farming,  gardening,  livestock, 
poultry,  handling  help,  general  lip-keep  and 
production;  anywhere;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
1497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  single,  middle-aged 
American,  honest,  sober,  healthy;  drives;  life 
experience  farming,  livestock,  poultry,  garden¬ 
ing,  lawns,  handling  help,  up-keep  and  produc¬ 
tion;  reasonable  low  wages  and  maintenance 
with  privilege  raising  a  few  pigs  and  chickens, 
furnishing  own  feed.  ADVERTISER  1498,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  young  college  man, 
_  married,  agricultural  background,  experienced 
livestock  management,  certified  milk  production, 
processing  and  marketing  milk  and  by-products; 
experienced  handling  men.  ADVERTISER  1478, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVORKING  FARAX  manager,  foreman  or  herds¬ 
man,  35,  married,  no  family;  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  life  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  dairy,  poultry;  hard  worker,  good  refer¬ 
ences,  able  to  show  good  results;  wife  willing  to 
board  help;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1482, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AIAN,  26,  with  six  years’  experience 
poultry,  gardens,  lawns,  desires  position  sea¬ 
sonal  or  otherwise.  ADVERTISER  1483,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  20,  DESIRES  position  as  housekeeper; 

prefer  no  cooking.  ADVERTISER  1485,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARAI  manager,  truck,  vege¬ 
tables,  grains,  fruit,  etc.,  wants  position  farm 
or  gentleman’s  estate;  salary,  share  or  both; 
other  particulars  on  request;  send  full  details 
with  serious  propositions  only.  ADA’ERTISER 
1487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  as  vegetable  gardener; 

familiar  AVinter  work,  pruning.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1491,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  DRY-HAA'D,  test-cow  milker;  don’t  drink 
or  smoke;  seeks  permanent  milking  position 
only;  available  April  15;  best  references;  salary 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  1470,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LOCATION  AA’ANTED  —  Supervisor,  operator, 
caretaker,  nine  years  manager  and  builder 
large  poultry  farm,  small  dairy,  twenty  years 
supervisor  general  building  construction,  pipe-fit¬ 
ting,  accounting,  bandy  with  all  tools;  age  46, 
one  dependent.  ADVERTISER  1486,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — 135-acre  farm,  dairy,  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment.  ACKERAIAN  &  KIRCHNER, 
New  York-Atlantic  City  Blvd.,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


20-ACRE1  VINEYARD  in  full  bearing  including 
buildings  and  implements.  NORA  AI.  KIST- 
LER,  Emporia,  Virginia. 


75-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  on  Long  Island  with 
well  established  retail  routes,  all  year  around 
market,  fully  equipped  and  stocked;  splendid 
opportunity.  ADVERTISER  1418,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  255-acre  farm,  1(4  miles  from 
Greenwich,  235  acres  good  clear  land,  20  acres 
wood  and  pasture;  good  house  and  barns;  price 
$5,500;  also  252-acre  farm,  100  yards  from  Eddy 
Street,  Greenwich;  two  good  houses  and  barns, 
235  acres  good  clear  land,  17  acres  wood  and 
pasture;  both  farms  have  abundant  water  and 
wood  and  partly  bounded  by  river;  price  $5,500 
each;  or  34  head  of  cattle,  5  horses  and  one 
farm  $8,000.  PATRICK  AIcCORAlICK,  Green¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 140-acre  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry 
farm;  fine  location;  description  and  price  on 
request.  ADVERTISER  1438,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AA’ILL  BUY,  or  rent  with  option,  large  crop 
farm,  New  York;  reasonable;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADA’ERTISER  1442,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 74-acre  river  farm,  dairy,  with  or 
without  equipment.  AIARK  AVATLEY,  Alary- 
land,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 73-acre  farm,  3  miles  from  Hones- 
dale.  Pa. ;  also  97-acre  farm  adjoining  good 
land  and  buildings:  particulars.  A.  AV.  QUIN- 
NEY,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE- — Farm,  114  acres,  good  buildings, 
fine  location:  electricity;  cheap  for  cash  sale. 
MRS.  D.  L.  BROWN,  Odessa,  Schuyler  County, 


SACRIFICE  SALE — 49  acres,  garden  soil,  mod¬ 
ern  house,  two  barns,  14  stanchions,  hen¬ 
houses,  creek,  electricity,  gas,  running  soft  wa¬ 
ter,  low  taxes;  ((,  mile  city,  hard  road;  equipped 
or  not.  RIVENBURGH,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


96-ACRE  DAIRY,  new  house,  2  barns,  9  cows, 
one  horse,  30  hens,  complete  tools;  electricity; 
silo;  macadam  road;  Fulton  3  miles;  $4,500  to 
close  estate.  AVALTER  AA’AFFLE,  415  Fifth  St. 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  RENT — 250-acre  farm,  10-room  house,  large 
barn,  other  buildings,  river  front;  write  for 
particulars.  J.  GARLAND  HILL,  Seaford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 10’  acres,  7%  cleared,  good  house, 
outbuildings,  fruit  trees,  implements  and 
furniture  optional;  5  miles  to  beach  market; 
$1,800,  terms.  MRS.  ANNIE  BR0ZEE,  Alana- 
liawkin,  Ocean  County,  N.  J. 


AA’ANT  SMALL  farm,  rent  or  buy,  about  10O 
miles  from  New  York;  write  particulars.  SAAX 
GINNIS,  1849  66th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


35-ACRE  TRUCK  farm  near  Asbury  Park,  on 
highway;  modern  house  and  buildings;  elec¬ 
tricity;  steam  beat;  five  hundred  a  year  with 
farm  tools.  H.  HEROY,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


FARM,  EASTERN  New  York,  eight  thousand 
five  hundred  cash.  ADVERTISER  1471,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


7],a  ACRES,  NEW  land,  near  Elmer,  N.  J.,  near 
Harding  Highway,  Southern  Jersey;  southern 
exposure,  loam  soil,  firewood,  surveyed,  clear 
title,  good  road;  $20’  acre;  investigate.  ELTON 
J.  NEWKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Colonial  farmhouse,  conveniences, 
suitable  tea  room,  tourists;  100  acres,  fruits, 
farm  buildings;  reasonable  rent.  9-AV  Catskill, 
New  York.  Address  AA’ILLIAAl  VAN  ORDEN, 
AA’illiamstown,  Alass. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  stocked  farm  with  privilege 
of  buying  with  monthly  payments.  LESTER 
AA’ALKER,  Damascus,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 60-acre  farm,  6-room  house,  2  big 
barns;  good  location,  A-No.-l;  reasonable 
price:  write  for  further  information.  AI.  P. 
ENDER,  Box  48,  Tryonville,  Pa. 


$16  ACRE- — Twenty  to  sixty  acres  good  farm 
land,  hard  road,  electricity,  telephone;  particu¬ 
lars.  DAVENPORT,  R.  3,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  BUY  small  place,  5  acres  or  more, 
good  house,  roadside  stand.  ADVERTISER 
1480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCHENECTADY  COUNTY  —  Seven-room  house 
with  new  29x23  addition  for  store,  ladies’  par¬ 
lor  and  two  rest  rooms;  barn,  10  lots  (about 
2  acres),  about  1,038  feet  frontage,  brook,  fruit 
and  shade  trees,  light  and  heavy  garden  soil, 
three  wells,  two  electric  pumps,  city  gas  and 
electricity,  on  Schenectady-Altimont  cement 
highway,  on  two  bus  lines;  seven  blocks  from 
Schenectady  boundary;  furniture  and  tools  in¬ 
cluded.  LOUIS  SCHNEIDER,  P.  O.  Box  314, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIA’E  25  ACRES,  State  road,  8-room 
house,  barn,  fruit;  $1,350  cash;  write  particu¬ 
lars.  AVILLIAAX  CLARK,  R.  2,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y, 


BARGAIN,  139  ACRES,  stock  and  tools,  good 
buildings;  electricity.  RAYAIOND  ORNER, 
Alill  Hall,  Pa. 

100  ACRES  HARD  mountain  timber,  heel  stock, 
horses,  camps,  mill,  etc.;  bargain.  HARRY 
VAN  ARUUAI,  Porter  Corners,  N.  Y. 

I  OWN  A  PROPERTY  in  the  center  of  Alain 
.  Street  in  a  good  town  in  New  Jersey;  building 
is  insured  for  $9,000;  occupied  by  a  hardware 
store,  insurance  office,  tax  collector’s  office  and 
a  living  apartment;  will  sell  for  $10,000,  all 
cash  or  half  cash,  half  mortgage,  providing  that 
present  tenants  can  continue  to  occupy  at  pres¬ 
ent  rental  of  $100  month.  BOS  657,  Trenton, 

•  J  « 

FOR  SALE — 20  acres,  mile  from  Dover,  Del.; 

paved  road,  10  outbuildings,  pond,  250  apples; 
electricity,  furnace,  five  rooms,  house  three 
years  old;  $4,000,  one-half  down.  JOHN  PIT¬ 
KIN,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Dover,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — Account  of  ill  health,  my  306-acre 
peach  orchard  and  stock  farm,  with  or  with¬ 
out  equipment;  easy  terms,  small  down  pay¬ 
ment,  3  miles  north  of  Gettysburg;  profitable 
farm  and  good  bargain.  O.  C.  RICE,  Bigler- 
ville,  Pa. 

FARAI  AVANTED  to  rent  with  option  to  buy: 

modern,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm  with  good 
soil  for  50  to  100  cows,  with  or  without  herd; 
reply  giving  rent,  sale  price  and  full  particulars. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1495,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

PROFITABLE  400-ACRE  farm  with  implements 
m  boarding  section  near  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  on 
Delaware  River.  ADVERTISER  1494,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

PURE  VERAIONT  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.10,  two> 
Pa^s  $2,  postpaid ;  best  sweet  to  buv. 
FRANK  AIANC’HESTER,  Aliddlebury,  Vermont. 

FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-lb.  can  here  clover  $5, 
buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.45;  honey  for  resale.  RAY  C.  AA’IL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

INDIAN  RIVER  oranges,  tree-ripened,  tree-col¬ 
ored,  direct  from  first-prize  winner  growers  of 
Florida,  $3  bushel  express  prepaid;  marvelous 
flavor,  full  of  juice,  supply  needed  vitamins  in 
\\  inter;  can  assort  with  grapefruit,  tangerines, 
few  kumquats;  write  for  full  price  list;  bonded 
shippers.  CHESTER  GROVES,  City  Point,  Fla. 

TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges  —  sweet 

juicy,  full-flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.95 
with  order,  express  charges  collect;  grapefruit, 
heavy,  tender  and  flavory,  price  $1.50;  assorted 
$1.<5;  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed1  MRS 
HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES 
Ionia,  N.  Y.  ’ 

PURE  A’ERAIONT  maple  syrup,  gallon  8°  de- 

livered  third  zone.  CLARK  AV.  BENTLEY 
Rupert,  Vermont. 

FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges 

or  grapefruit,  not  artificially  colored  de¬ 
livered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per  bushel 
THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida 

HONEY — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1 

2-$l_.80,  6-$4.30,  buckwheat  1  pail  Soe,  2-81. 60* 
6-$3.75;  all  postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  whole- 
sale-prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 

HONEY — 60  lbsf.  white  $5,  amber  $4.20  buck- 

wheat  $4.20,  28  lbs.  white  $2.50,  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  .$1.50;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PREPAFD,  NEAV  England  only,  5  lbs.  salt  cod- 
„  “v?.  ■Strips„*1’  5  lbs-  salt  codfish  hits  90c. 
C.  EARL  FOLLETT,  Billingham  St.,  Chelsea, 
Alass.  ’ 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  first  quality,  $2  gallon 

delivered  third  zone.  E.  A.  STEELE,  Clemons, 

N.  j.  . 

CLOVER  HONEY,  postpaid,  third  zone,  5-lb. 

01 KoVAse,*”  Y.™'  *  HC”U 

THOSE  FAMOUS  delicious  Chesapeake  Bay  ovs- 

ters  are  “on  the  air.”  Fresh  from  the  beds _ 

not  just  oysters — but  altogether  “different.”  Se- 
£allon’  medium  $1.85,  all  prepaid. 
AA  M.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Aid. 

Miscellan  eous 

C-OAY,  SHEEP  and  horse  clippers  sharpened*  en- 
close  50c  with  each  set  blades  mailed;  sheep 
blades  3oe  set;  factory  grinding  equipment; 
guaranteed;  blades  returned  day  received*  es¬ 
tablished  1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  1X9  N. 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

XA’IIY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service;  enclose  50e  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAAVSON, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

*  OR 'SALE. — l,S00-egg  Wishbone  incubator,  also 
3,000  Candee  and  1.800;  real  bargains;  rea¬ 
sonable.  CLARENCE  BLUAIE,  Livingston  Alan- 
or,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  TO  BUY  a  quantity  of  trapnests; 

state  make.  FAIRVIEXV  POULTRY’  F’ARAIS 
Theresa,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Deep  well  machine  in  good  condition. 
H.  R.  SANDERS,  Johnson  City,  Ky. 

WANTED — Power  lawn  mower,  good  condition 

reasonable.  L.  PEARL,  15  AVest  11th  Street! 
New  lock  City. 

FOR  SALE — One  bride’s  bouquet  quilt.  AIRS. 
CARRIE  M.  JONES,  Smitlisburg,  Aid. 

WANTED — Yellow-bark  oak  saw  logs  within 
100  miles  of  New  York  City.  AAIOS 

HARNED,  Commaek,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Two  new  Disston  hand  saws,  D-20 
heavy-weight  crosscut,  26-inch  skew-back,  7 
or  8  point.  Address  H.  A.  SAV ANSON,  Carmel, 

N.  Y, 

j  Country  Board 

CONVALESCENT,  BEDRIDDEN  or  elderv  people 
cared  for  in  small  private  sanitoriuin,  25  miles 
from  New  York;  from  $20  weekly;  graduate 
nurses.  ADA'ERTISER  1473,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ETHICAL  A1ATERNITY  services  offered  in 
small  country  sanitarium,  25  miles  from  New 
York  City;  admitted  any  time;  rates  from  $25 
weekly.  ADA’ERTISER  1474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ELMER  H.  WENE 

Former  supt.  of  Vineland, 
N.  .1.  Ess  laying  Contest. 
Past  President  International 
Baby  Chick  Assn. 


poultrymen 


women 


raised  nearly  4.000.000  Wene  Chicks.  We  have  hundreds 
of  letters  from  these  poultry  people  who  say  that 
WENE  CHICKS  DO  LAY  BIGGER  EGGS  —  MATURE 
QUICKER  —  MAKE  BETTER  AND  MORE  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  BROILERS  AND  ROASTERS. 


OVER  12,000 


POULTRY  RAISERS  ORDER  WENE  CHICKS 
EACH  YEAR  FOR  GREATER  PROFITS  ! 

The  growth  of  Wene  Chick  Farms  to  one  of  America’s  largest  baby 
chick  breeding  and  hatching  institutions  can  be  attributed  to  three 
things  —  Well  Bred  Quality  Chicks  — -  A  fair  and  reasonable  price  — 
Ability  to  supply  chicks  365  days  of  the  year. 

Thousands  of  Wene  Chick  customers  depend  on  poultry  for  their  sole 
income.  These  poultrymen  must  have  a  DEPENDABLE  Institution 
from  which  they  can  purchase  chicks.  They  have  come  to  know  that 
Wene  Chick  Farms  is  ONE  place  where  they  can  get  dependable. 


healthy,  egg  bred,  easily  raised,  quick  maturing 
money-saving  price. 


chicks  at  a  reasonable. 


Read  below  the  statements  of  only  a  very  few  of  our  thousands  of 
satisfied  customers. 

$1971  Profit  In  7  Months— $21  a  Day 

South  Deunis,  N.  J.,  Dec.  2,  1935 

“This  is  the  fourth  year  we  have  pur¬ 
chased  White  Leghorn  baby  chicks  from 
you.  From  Jan.  1st  to  Aug.  1st,  1935,  our 
birds  netted  us  a  profit  above  feed  cost, 
the  sum  total  of  $1971.45  .  .  .  This  for 
a  flock  of  1,266  birds,  in  seven  months. 
During  this  time  this  flock  produced 
144.166  eggs.  In  one  single  day,  our  larg¬ 
est,  this  flock  netted  us  above  feed  cost, 
$21.60.  At  this  time  our  April  pullets 
are  producing  very  well,  their  eggs  grad¬ 
ing  83%  No.  1.  We  are  indeed  pleased 
with  such  results  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  we  will  continue  to  keep  nothing 
but  Wene  Chicks.”  Meerwald  Bros.,  by 
Frances  Meerwald. 

CDFAIRI  iiatp.  On  January  7th  Meerwald  Bros,  placed  their  order  for 
vrfcvlAL  Mil  t.  1936  chicks  .  .  .  2,100  White  Leghorn  Chicks  to  be 
delivered  February  10th  .  .  .  1,400  Sex  separated  Pullets  on  or  about  April  1st. 

260  EGG  FLOCK  AVERAGE 

Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  Jan.  SI.  1935 

“Her?  are  some  of  our  own  records  on  chicks  bought  from  you.  The  laying  year  is  based  on 
1st  of  Oct.  to  1st  of  Oct.  the  following  year.  1930-1931  we  had  a  flock  average  of  200  eggs 
per  bird.  That  is  the  entire  flock  of  pullets  as  a  whole.  One  individual  pen  went  as  high 
ns  260  average.  1931-1932  we  had  a  flock  average  of  180  eggs  per  bird.  One  pen  went  to  210 
eggs  per  bird.  1932-1933  we  again  averaged  190  per  bird  with  one  pen  going  to  230  eggs. 
1933-1934  last  year  we  averaged  close  to  215  eggs  per  bird  with  one  pen  of  200  birds  averaging 
260  eggs.  We  have  most  of  this  flock  at  present  and  are  laying  at  an  average  of  35%  yet. 
In  fact,  they  have  not  been  below  that  point  since  Sept,  1st,  1933.”  Harry  W.  Staats. 

193  Egg  Average— Egg  Size  Extraordinary 

Williamstown.  N.  J.,  Nov.  26th,  1935 

“We  have  had  such  wonderful  success  with  your  chicks  the  past  year,  that  I  want  you  to  know 
about  it.  We  raised  450  fine  pullets  which  started  laying  November  1st.  We  have  had  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  193  eggs  per  bird,  or  a  total  of  82,176  eggs,  which  brought  us  a  net  profit  above  feed 
tost  of  $1,471.38  for  the  year.  The  egg  size  has  been  most  extraordinary  and  the  first  20  days 
of  November,  this  year,  these  hens  are  in  full  molt,  yet  have  produced  us  2,364  eggs.  The 
mortality  in  the  flock  has  been  only  2%  during  the  production  year.”  Martin  Gassenbauer. 

Wyan-Rocks  Equal  N.  Y.  Egg  Laying  Contest 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  12.  1935 

“I  am  enclosing  an  order  for  200  Wyan-Rocks  for  Apr.  1st  delivery.  The  pullets  I  am  winter¬ 
ing  from  last  year’s  flock  of  the  same  breed  began  laying  in  August  and  through  October. 
November,  and  December,  averaged  the  same  as  the  New  York  State  egg-laying  contest  which 
I  consider  very  good  for  an  unculled  flock.  Have  lost  but  one  since  they  were  put  in  the 
laying  house  and  that,  a  fine  laying  pullet  through  accident.  ”  Wm.  M.  Crysler. 

$612  Profit  From  700  Wyan-Rock  CHICKS 

I’ort  Elizabeth,  N.  J. .  Dec.  5,  1935 

“We  purchased  700  Wyan-Rock  Chicks  from  you  on  May  25.  At  12  weeks  of  age  they  averaged 
4%  lbs.  each.  At  six  months  we  sold  roasters  amounting  to  $450  and  began  at  8  months,  to 
sell  the  pullets  for  meat  at  the  rate  of  15  per  week.  The  total  sales  from  these  pullets 
amount  to  $286.  They  began  laying  at  5  months  of  age,  and  by  the  time  they  were  all  sold, 
we  had  taken  in  $336.  from  the  eggs.  Our  total  sales  amounted  to  $1,072.  and  we  netted  a 
clear  profit  of  $612.  Needless  to  say.  these  chicks  have  proved  to  be  a  very  profitable  invest¬ 
ment"  Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Yanaman. 


During  the  15  years  that  we  have  been  constantly  improving  our  breeding  flocks  we  have 
spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  purchasing  both  males  and  females  from  the  Highest 
Official  Egg  Contest  Laying  blood  in  the  U.  S.  We  have  also  bred  and  developed  many 
outstanding  males  and  females  who  have  made  excellent  records  in  the  Official  Laying 
Contests.  The  offspring  of  these  outstanding  birds  have  also  been  used  extensively  in  our 
controlled  breeding  program.  We  have  developed  this  program  to  the  high  level  that  today 
all  of  our  super-mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  headed  by  Official  R.  O.  P.  200-300  egg  males. 
Every  one  of  the  140,000  breeders  from  which  we  are  hatching  chicks  has  been  thoroughly 
and  scientifically  bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  Many  of  these  breeders  have  been  tested  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  New  Jersey  or  New  England  Official  Stock  Testing  agencies. 

100%  Live  Delivery  and  14  Day  Replacement  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery  and  full  count  of  good,  strong,  healthy  chicks.  Me  assume  all 
the  risk  of  shipping  and  will  replace,  free  of  charge, _  all  chicks  dead  upon  arrival.  Me  will  also 
replace  at  one-half  our  regular  price  any  that  die  from  the  1st  to 
the  14th  day. 

A  NEW  3  WAY  PROFIT  BREED  That  Is 
Making  History  for  High  Egg  Production 
and  Quick  Growth — Wcnc  Wyan-Rocks 

Our  most  outstanding  breeding  development  lias  been  the  origination 
of  the  Mryan-Rock  breed.  This  name  is  copyrighted  by  the  U.  S.  Gov. 
and  there  is  only  ONE  place  where  you  can  get  Wyan-Rock  chicks — 
from  M’ene  Chick  Farms. 

Impartial  tests  by  experienced  poultrymen  and  women  who  have 
raised  M'ene  Wyan-Rocks  have  shown  that  Wyan-Rocks  will  reach 
broiler  weight  (2%  lbs.)  from  10  to  15  days  earlier  than  pure  straight 
breeds  hatched  at  the  same  time.  M'yan-Rocks  grow  quicker  at  less 
cost.  Bodies  are  plump — the  skin  a  rich  yellow— the  meat  tender  and 
delicious.  They  have  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  large  broiler 
raiser.  The  pullets  make  excellent  layers  as  proved  by  the  words  of 
our  customers.  W£N£  WYAN-ROCKS 

Wc  Select  30,000  Leghorn  Breeders  from  1,000,000  Hens 

During  the  past  15  years.  MTene  Chick  Farms  have  co-operated  in  every  way  with  the  Flock  Owners  who 
originally  started  with  Mrene  Chicks  as  a  foundation  for  their  flock  improvement.  Under  our  controlled 
breeding  program,  we  now  reserve  the  right  to  supervise  the  Feeding,  Breeder  Selection  and  Iilood-Testing 
of  these  flocks  and  in  fact,  to  control  every  point  of  vital  importance  to  the  chick  buyer. 

In  an  8-mile  radius  of  M’ene  Chick  Farms  there  are  over  1,000,000  Leghorn  Hens  on  Commercial  Egg 
Farms.  Some  of  these  flocks  are  trapnested  every  day  and  have  flock  averages  of  over  250  eggs.  From 
these  flocks  we  select  30,000  Hen  breeders  each  year.  IV e  know  just  what  results  are  obtained  by  these 
flock  owners  every  day  of  the  year.  These  flocks  must  be  profit  producers  because  these  flock  owners, 
many  times,  make  their  entire  living  from  these  Leghorn  Flocks. 

If  you  want 
prices,  then  get 

20,000  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
RED  BREEDERS 

New  Hampshire  Reds  are  sweeping  the 
country  with  their  popularity  and  M’ENE 
CHICK  FARMS  the  last  few  years  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  eggs  of  many  of  the  finest  New 
Hampshire  Red  Breeding  flocks  in  New 
England.  Mre  have  over  20.000  breeders — ALL 
OFFICIALLY  TESTED,  no  re  actors  found. 

If  you  want  New  Hampshire  Reds  that  are. 
the  real  thing,  that  carry  the  true  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Red  Blood,  then  order  M’ene  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Red  Chicks  this  year. 


Leghorn  Chicks  that  will  quickly  develop  into  pullets  that,  lay  eggs  that  bring  top  market 
t  M’ene  Leghorn  Chicks  this  year  and  start  the  profits  rolling  in  next  fall. 


WENE  CHICKS  HATCHED  EVERY 

DAY  OF  THE  YEAR 

Every  day  of  the  year  you  can  get  WENE  chicks  in  anv 
quantity  that  you  may  need.  Each  and  every  one  with  a 
100-live  delivery  and  a  2-week  replacement  guarantee.  In 
1935  over  3  million  Wene  Chicks  were  purchased  by  thou 
sands  of  regular  Wene  customers. 

We  hatch  7  straight  Breeds — 

S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred 
and  White  Rocks,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  R.  I.  Reds.  White 
Wyandottes  and  White  Giants. 

Also  the  famous  Wenecross 
W.van-Rocks,  Wenecross  Red- 
Rocks.  Wenecross  Brant-Rocks, 
and  sex  guaranteed  8.  C.  White 
Leghorn  pullet  or  cockerel  chicks 
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A  Study 

WEET  corn  hybrids  developed  and 
introduced  by  the  Connecticut  Sta¬ 
tion  were  grown  last  year  in  22 
States.  This  indicates  the  tremen¬ 
dous  popularity  of  crossed  sweet 
corn  sent  out  for  trial  by  farmers. 
The  hybrid  was  Redgreen  (Red  leaved  white  Ever¬ 
green)  developed  by  Dr.  Donald  F.  Jones.  In  the  12 
years  since  this  beginning",  hybrid  sweet  corn  has 
been  grown  each  year  in  increasing  amounts.  In 
the  latest  survey  of  all  crossed  field  and  sweet  corn 
which  was  made  in  1932,  it  was  estimated  that  80,- 
000  acres  were  grown  throughout  the  United  States. 
Last  year  more  than  a  million  pounds  of  seed  of  one 
hybrid  sweet  corn,  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  were  pro¬ 
duced.  This  means  that  in  1936  there  will  be  more 
than  100,000  acres  of  just  one  hybrid.  Two  million 
pounds  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  crossed  sweet  corn  seed  produced  in  1935. 

Why  has  crossed  sweet  corn  suddenly  become  so 
popular?  One  reason  is  Golden  Cross  Bantam.  This 
hybrid  is  distinguished  by  a  high  yield  of  uniform 
cylindrical  ears  of  unsurpassed  quality.  Also,  it  is 

highly  resistant  to  bacterial  wilt.  Its 

! 

excellent  quality  both  in  the  fresh  ears 

and  canned  product  has  firmly  estab- 

} 

lished  it  in  the  market  garden  and 
canning  industry. 

Redgreen,  a  later  variety  than  Gold¬ 
en  Cross  Bantam,  is  also  being  grown 
t<i  a  considerable  extent  by  c-anners  in 
New  York  State.  It  is  a  white  variety 
of  excellent  quality.  It  does  best  in  the 
Northeastern  States  and  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  is  not  adapted  to  the 
central  corn  belt. 

Spancross  C2,  Marcross  C6,  Whip- 
cross  C6.2  and  Whipeross  P39  are  some 
of  the  new  hybrids  that  will  he  planted 
extensively  for  the  first  time  in  1936. 

They  have  been  grown  in  trials  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  last  year  in  22  States.  Fav¬ 
orable  reports  were  received  from  the 
Northeast,  Northwest  and  also  from 
nearly  all  of  the  Corn  Belt  States  in 
the  Middle  West.  Spancross  C2  is  a 
first  early  variety  maturing  in  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  season  as  Golden 
Early  Market.  Last  year  at  the  Mount  Carmel  ex¬ 
periment  farm  it  producer  12,000  marketable  ears  to 
the  acre,  double  the  yield  of  Golden  Early  Market. 

Probably  the  naming  system  used  by  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Station  should  be  explained,  since  this  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  several  of  the  leading  seed  com¬ 
panies.  The  name  consists  of  an  abbreviation  of  the 
variety  used  in  making  the  hybrid,  followed  by  tin- 
word  “cross"’  to  show  its  hybrid  nature,  to  which  is 
added  the  number  of  the  inbred  or  inbreds  involved 
in  the  cross.  Spancross  C2  indicates  Spanish  Gold 
was  crossed  by  Connecticut  2,  a  Whipple  inbred. 
Whipeross  C6.2  is  a  cross  between  two  Whipple  in¬ 
breds,  Connecticut  6  and  Connecticut  2.  Spancross 
C2  is  called  a  top-cross,  a  hybrid  between  a  variety 
and  an  inbred,  while  Whipeross  C6.2  is  a  single  cross 
between  two  inbreds.  These  two  types  of  hybrids 
comprise  the  hulk  of  crossed  sweet  corn  today.  When 
inbreds  from  another  station  are  used  they  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  letter  indicating  their  origin.  Thus  Whip- 


By  Ralph  W.  Singleton 

Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

cross  P39  is  a  top-cross  between  Whipple  and  Purdue 
39  (the  seed  parent  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam). 

Marcross  C6  (Golden  Early  Market  x  Connecti¬ 
cut  6)  is  another  first  early  hybrid,  perhaps  a  day 
or  two  later  than  Spancross  C2.  It  has  a  broader 
kernel  and  a  more  chunky  ear,  very  similar  to  that 
of  Golden  Early  Market.  Spancross  P39  and  Mar¬ 
cross  P39  are  the  next  to  ripen  and  in  the  order 
named.  Spancross  P39  has  a  rather  slender  ear 
and  is  inclined  to  produce  two  ears  to  the  stalk. 
It  has  excellent  quality.  Marcross  P39,  a  few  days 
later,  produces  a  very  large  ear  of  high  quality.  It 
matures  a  few  days  before  the  Whipple  season.  In 
New-  England  the  Whipple  variety  has  been  the  main 
season  crop  because  of  the  good  yield  of  large  ears, 
although  quality  is  only  fair.  In  other  sections  of 
the  country  Golden  Giant,  about  the  same  season  as 
Whipple,  has  been  the  mid-season  corn.  The  two 


hybrids.  Whipeross  C6.2  and  Whipeross  P39,  are 
meeting  the  need  for  a  large  yielding  mid-season 
corn  of  good  quality.  Both  of  these  hybrids  mature 
about  a  week  to  10  days  before  Golden  Cross  Ban¬ 
tam,  which  is  too  late  for  this  main  season  crop.  An¬ 
other  mid-season  hybrid  that  was  exceptionally  good 
in  1935  was  Whipeross  P39.C2.  This  gave  the  largest 
yield  of  all  the  mid-season  and  late  vareties,  15,000 
marketable  ears  to  the  acre.  A  little  seed  of  this 
hybrid  is  still,  available. 

Most  of  the  hybrids  developed  by  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  are  either  early  or  mid-season 
and  v’ere  produced  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  market 
gardener,  who  wants  a  rather  large  ear.  Quality  has 
not  been  such  a  large  factor,  but  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  importance.  Work  is  now  in  progress  to 
produce  a  first  early  hybrid  with  quality  equal  to 
Golden  Cross  Bantam. 

Several  experiment  stations  and  seed  companies  in 
this  country  are  now  carrying  on  extensive  inbreed- 


Corn 

ing  and  crossing  programs  to  develop  improved  hy¬ 
brids  of  both  sweet  and  field  corn.  The  sweet  corn 
crosses  range  from  the  first  early  season  to  varieties 
very  late  in  maturing.  Some  of  the  latter  are  Nar¬ 
row’  Grain  Evergreen  hybrids,  Stowell’s  Evergreen 
hybrids,  Stowell's  Evergreen  hybrids  and  Country 
Gentleman  hybrids.  Several  different  seedsmen 
have  stated  that  the  demand  for  the  open-pollinated 
varieties  is  falling  off  each  year,  wiiile  they  have 
never  been  able  to  fill  add  their  orders  for  the 
crossed  varieties.  This  is  because  of  the  larger  yield 
of  high  quality  ears  so  uniform  in  ripening  that 
they  can  be  picked  all  on  the  same  day. 

Commercial  crossed  sw’eet  corn  did  not  spring  into 
existence  overnight.  The  story  must  go  back  to 
1905  when  two  men  separately  and  independently  be¬ 
gan  to  self-pollinate  corn  for  different  reasons.  They 
W’ere  George  H.  Shull  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y., 
and  Edw’ard  M.  East,  then  at  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  in  Urbana.  Both  found  practically  the  same 
results,  that  upon  selfing,  the  inbred  lines  decrease 
rapidly  in  vigor.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration.  As  the  inbreds  decreased  in  size 
they  become  homozygous,  or  pure,  and 
had  their  growth  factors  in  a  more 
concentrated  form.  When  two  of  these 
inbreds  were  crossed  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  hybrid  was  very  vigorous,  in  near¬ 
ly  all  cases  exceeding  the  growth  of  the 
open-pollinated  variety  from  which  the 
inbreds  w’ere  derived. 

Having  discovered  this  hybrid  vigor 
the  next  logical  step  was  to  produce 
crossed  seed  commercially.  This  is 
simple  in  corn  since  the  male  pollen¬ 
bearing  inflorescence  (tassel)  and  the 
female  flowers  (ear)  are  located  in 
different  parts  of  the  plant.  The  two 
parents  are  planted  in  alternate  rows, 
all  the  tassels  removed  from  one  so 
that  it  gets  all  its  pollen  from  the  other 
row.  The  seed  on  the  detasseled  row’  is 
then  crossed  seed  and  is  the  seed  used 
to  grow  hybrid.  Dr.  Donald  F.  .Tones 
was  the  first  to  utilize  the  hybrid  vigor 
in  the  production  of  crossed  seed  corn 
for  commercial  use.  Double  Crossed 
Burr-Learning  was  the  pioneer  in 
crossed  corns.  It  was  sent  out  to  the  various  sta¬ 
tions  for  trial  in  1921. 

The  process  of  crossing  must  be  repeated  each 
year.  Seed  cannot  be  saved  from  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  hybrids.  Such  seed  is  much  like  selfed  seed 
and  will  show  a  marked  reduction  in  yield,  compar¬ 
able  to  the  reduction  between  the  first  and  second 
generation  plants  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
There  is  no  short  cut  to  the  production  of  good 
quality  crossed  seed.  The  two  inbreds  must  be 
grown  in  a  field  and  one  inbred  detasseled.  Usually 
three  or  four  of  the  seed  rows  are  grown  to  one  pollen 
row.  This  decreases  the  cost  of  production.  It  is 
by  this  painstaking  method  that  the  2,000.000  pounds 
of  crossed  sweet  corn  seed  wrere  produced  in  1935, 
which  will  explain  why  a  greater  charge  must  be 
made  for  crossed  seed.  The  extra  amount  expended 
for  seed  w’ill  be  repaid  many  times  by  the  extra 
profits  from  the  crossed  sw’eet  corn. 


Spancross  C 2 — Outstanding  for  Early  Maturity  and  Large  Ears  in  Trials  in  1935 


Whipple  Crosses.  This  picture  taken  in  the  trial  grounds  shows  two  different  hybrids. 
A  ote  the  uniformity  of  height  of  tassel  in  each  row.  Luxuriant  growth  is  an  out¬ 
standing  characteristic  of  all  Whipple  hybrids. 


Tuo  inbreds  at  right.  'Next  in  order  from  right  to  left  are.  first  generation  hybrid, 
second  generation,  etc.,  to  eighth  generation  on  extreme  right.  Note  difference  In  - 

tween  first  and  second  generation. 
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Hand  Labor  on  the  Farm 

There  is  something  about  hand  labor  on  the  farm 
that  is  difficult  to  replace.  There  is  a  satisfaction 
in  it  that  can  never  be  experienced  through  mechani¬ 
cal  substitutes.  The  substitutes  may  be  more  prac¬ 
tical  and  efficient,  more  exact  and  calculable,  but 
they  are  not  so  human.  Hand  labor  is  more  elemen¬ 
tal,  satisfies  more  completely  man's  desire  for  a 
struggle. 

One  reason  perhaps  why  we  surround  the  past 
with  the  glamor  of  romance  is  because  in  those  days 
men  labored  with  their  hands.  Their  own  two  hands 
were  their  only  resource.  With  them  they  met  the 
trials  and  emergencies  of  a  stern  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  existence.  By  them  they  survived  or  perished. 
They  had  not  society  to  depend  upon.  They  had  only 
their  own  minds  and  bodies  and  these  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  work  of  their  hands. 

Hands  were  strong  in  those  days,  and  a  man  was 


The  planter  is  not  the  sower,  the  mechanical 
loader  lacks  something  that  the  man  who 
walks  beside  the  load,  pitching  on.  possesses.  Into 
the  reaper  and  binder  one  does  not  read  the  story 
of  Ruth.  The  one  is  natural,  in  keeping  with  the 
soil  and  the  things  of  the  soil,  the  other  is  artificial. 
Poets  and  painters  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
unnatural,  mechanical  world,  but  in  this  world  it 
will  be  hard  to  find  human  interest  material  to  equal 
the  picture  of  a  man  swinging  his  ax  in  the  Winter 
woods,  mowing  away  in  the  mid-summer  heat  or 
tapping  a  maple  in  the  Spring.  There  is  that  in  the 
bend  and  life  of  human  bodies,  the  grip  of  hands 
upon  the  plow,  the  sway  of  shoulders  as  the  scythe 
cuts  through  the  yellow  grain  that  is  symbolic  of  all 
the  hard  won  past,  the  dignity  .of  man  at  honest 
labor,  earning  his  meat  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
These  things  have  left  their  imprint  on  the  racial 
characteristics  of  a  nation.  Their  story  is  nearly 
told,  but  the  story  of  the  machine  is  only  in  the 
making,  with  its  tragic  or  happy  ending  yet  un¬ 
known.  LEON  W.  DEAN. 


The  Joys  in  Poultry  Raising 

Many  of  us  who  live  in  the>  country  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  very  fond  of  all  kinds  of  poultry.  Yet 
very  few,  comparatively  speaking,  keep  anything  but 
a  few  hens  because  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
no  profit  can  be  made  in  anything  else.  However,  a 
few  people  keep  poultry  because  they  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  with  it.  As  one  visitor  recently  said,  “I  don't 
know  whether  I  make  anything  with  my  hens  or 
not,  but  I  do  know  this :  when  I  want  to  get  some 
money  together  for  taxes  or  the  like,  I've  got  some¬ 
thing  to  sell.”  She  keeps  no  account  of  expendi¬ 
tures.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  she 
makes  some  money,  or  at  least  receives  pay  for  her 
hours  spent  with  the  chickens.  No  matter  where  one 
may  live,  one  can  always  sell  poultry.  If  one  is 
rather  isolated,  then  the  varieties  raised  may  have 
to  be  sold  wholesale,  but  that  is  not  a  disadvantage. 
True,  an  investment  of  money  is  always  necessary. 


Notes  From  the  Southern  Tier 


There  Is  a  Color  to  Hand  Labor  on  the  Farm 


In  Keeping  With  the  Soil  and  the  Things  of  the  Soil 


known  by  the  work  of  his  hands.  They  were  the 
days  when  men  felled  the  forest  with  their  hands, 
when  they  built  their  homes  and  furnished  them 
with  their  hands,  when  they  brought  in  the  seed 
and  planted  it  and  harvested  it  with  their  hands. 
They  were  strong  and  paid  homage  to  strength  be¬ 
cause  strength  was  a  necessity.  It  was  the  means  of 
tbeir  subsistence.  Even  their  sports,  reflecting  their 
way  of  life  and  thought,  were  sports  of  physical 
strength  and  endurance  and  skill.  Out  of  those  days 
come  the  tales  of  strong  men.  These  strong  men 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  professional  wrestling 
ring,  the  advertising  pages  of  a  magazine  or  the  side¬ 
show  of  a  circus.  They  were  men  who,  like  their 
fellows,  strove  with  their  strength  at  their  daily 
tasks,  and  at  the  raisings  or  the  liuskings  and  amid 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  pioneer  existence  stood  out  as 
men  of  superior  physical  powers. 

The  hands  of  these  men  were  not  only  strong  but 
clever.  They  had  to  fashion  much  of  what  they  had 
with  their  hands.  Their  minds  were  of  necessity 
inventive  and  their  hands  had  the  cleverness  to  make 
what  their  minds  contrived.  Most  of  them  were 
handy  men.  They  were  self  sufficient.  They  could 
use  tools,  were  possessed  of  Yankee  ingenuity,  were 
builders.  Much  that  they  made  we  admire  today  as 
having  an  individuality  and  a  craftsmanship  that 
machines  cannot  reproduce.  Their  very  tools,  hand 
wrought  perhaps,  polished  by  sweat  and  use,  had 
that  about  them  which 
made  them  akin  to  the 
spirit  of  their  makers 
and  users.  One  looks  at 
them,  crude  as  some  of 
them  are,  and  wonders. 

They  evoke  a  feeling 
that  cold,  precise  metal, 
cast  in  quantity  produc¬ 
tion  amid  the  clatter  of 
modern  industry  and 
commercialism,  never 
can.  We  can  appreciate 
the  marvel  of  mechanical 
contrivances,  be  stirred 
even  by  the  epic  song  of 
steel  and  what  it  can 
accomplish,  but  in  their 
presence  we  do  not  feel 
that  responsive  emotion¬ 
al  warmth  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  lowly  object 
of  man’s  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  his  en¬ 
vironment. 

Even  today  there  is  a 
color  to  hand  labor  on 
the  farm  that  gasoline 
aad  electricity  cannot 
Ulix  upon  the  palette. 


However,  at  short  notice  most  varieties  of  poultry 
can  be  quickly  and  readily  turned  into  cash.  Poultry 
houses  need  be  but  simply  and  cheaply  built  and 
will  last  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Wire 
netting  and  utensils  are  generally  good  for  several 
seasons. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  much  joy  is  derived  from 
keeping  a  variety  of  a  breed  or  a  breed  itself  that  is 
rare.  Many  falsely  believe  that  hens  with  handsome 
plumage  will  not  lay  well.  To  a  certain  extent  such 
is  true.  There  are  individual  strains  in  all  breeds 
that  lay  better  than  others.  I  know  of  farm  flocks 
of  rather  rare  breeds  that  average  well  over  ISO 
eggs.  I  also  know  of  flocks  of  the  so-called  utility 
breeds  that  do  not  average  ir>0  eggs.  There  is  a 
grand  chance  for  individuals  to  work  up  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  strains  in  the  more  beautiful  plumaged  birds.  It 
can  be  clone.  I  know  because  I  am  doing  it. 

I  know  a  grand  old  lady  over  SO  years  of  age  who 
has  kept  Golden  Wyandottes  for  35  years,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  breed  was  rare,  but  because  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  color  pattern.  And  incidentally  this  breed  is 
rare  in  this  district.  Golden  Wyandottes  make  nice 
poultry  when  dressed.  Their  egg  yield  is  just  as 
good  if  not  better  than  many  strains  of  common  fowl. 

I,  myself,  have  found  and  continue  to  find  all 
kinds  of  poultry  exceedingly  profitable  when  man¬ 
aged  correctly.  The  pleasure  of  keeping  a  variety 

of  fowls  is  never  ending. 
Ducks,  geese,  peafowl 
a  n  d  guinea  chickens 
each  pay  their  way  with 
me.  Turkeys  are  profit¬ 
able  only  when  managed 
understandingly.  I  find 
turkeys  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  of  any  poultry, 
except  peafowl.  Turkeys 
respond  very  readily  to 
good  care.  Also,  they 
are  the  source  of  a  good 
income.  Light  Brahmas 
are  my  favorite  domes¬ 
tic  fowl.  Many  the 
stories  I  can  truthfully 
tell  of  my  beautiful 
Brahmas.  For  the  first 
time  I  am  trying  some 
New  Hampshires.  At 
the  present  time  there 
are  many  chickens  that 
weigh  two  pounds.  As 
time  goes  on  it  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  more  and 
more  breeds. 


A  neighbor  just  told  me  that  his  grandfather 
knew  the  time  when  all  they  had  in  the  way  of  cash 
for  a  year  was  $0— something  different  from  the 
present  business  estimate  of  $2,500  necessary  for  a 
family  for  a  year.  I  can't  say  that  I  am  sure  of  any 
such  time  within  my  memory  but  I  do  recall  my 
folks  talking  of  something  of  the  sort.  The  farmer 
had  his  corn,  rye  and  wheat  and  the  mill  c-oulcl  be 
reached  where  the  grist  would  be  tolled  and  no  cash 
needed.  Potatoes,  beets,  turnips  and  other  vege¬ 
tables,  pumpkins,  squash  and  beans  in  abundance, 
and  maple  sugar  for  the  year.  A  beef  or  two,  hogs 
and  not  infrequently  mutton  and  veal,  and  no  meat 
market  to  go  to  or  needed.  Sometimes  the  sugar 
didn’t  hold  out  the  whole  year  and  I  have  heard  the 
folks  talk  of  dried  and  green  apple  pie  without 
sugar.  But  all  that  is  too  far  back  for  much  interest 
now.  In  fact  I  didn't  think  to  say  this  when  I  began, 
for  I  had  something  else  in  mind. 

I  was  thinking  partly  of  a  conversation  I  had  re¬ 
cently  with  a  doctor  of  my  acquaintance.  He  sud¬ 
denly  asked,  ‘‘What  do  you  think  of  the  centralized 
school?”  He  stumped  me,  for  I  know  he  went  once 
with  a  committee  to  Albany  to  see  about  centraliza¬ 
tion  for  he  was  acquainted  there.  I  didn't  care  to 
get  into  any  argument  so  I  hesitatingly  said  that  I 
hardly  knew,  which  really  wasn't  the  truth.  To  my 
surprise  he  retorted  that  he  didn’t  think  much  of  it. 
He  added,  there  was  a  little  girl  in  here  just  a  short 
time  ago,  a  nervous  wreck,  nothing  in  the  world  the 
matter  but  that  long  bus  ride  night  and  morning. 
By  that  time  I  had  regained  my  courage  and  added, 
although  they  can  fix  them  out  better  for  society 
than  the  old  district  school,  as  for  getting  a  living,  I 
am  somewhat  in  doubt. 

Then  there  is  the  statement  that  is  going  yet  in 
the  newspapers  about  a  great  big  man  who  thinks 
we  must  have  a  leisure  class  or  no  civilization.  Just 
now  I  picked  up  a  book  to  read  a  bit.  Here  was 
Disraeli  (he  was  supposed  to  know  something)  who 
said,  “It  is  the  humble  of  our  realm  that  is  most 
abiding  in  national  characteristics.” 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  lyons. 


The  Squampamock  in  Winter 


CHARLES  GOULD,  JR. 
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Good  Clover  Seed  Pays 

We  offer  cleanest,  soundest  seed  of  the  crop.  Seed  that  is 
suited  to  your  section.  The  kind  that  will  make  you  a  good 
heavy,  clean  crop— free  of  foul  weeds!  Mr.  Al.  Demmy,  near 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  got  4%  tons  of  fine  clean  clover  hay  per  acre, 
where  he  sowed  Hoffman’s  Extra  Quality  Clover  seed.  Many 
Other  men  are  getting  bigyieldfrom  plantingHoffmanClover 
seeds.  Write  Today!  Get  your  Free  Copy  of  New  1936 
Hoffman  Catalog.  It  offers  Oats,  Corn,  all  other  grains  and 
grasses.  Soy  Beans,  etc  .  . .  Samples  free. 

An  m  rr  a  Box  231,  Landisville, 

•  11.  Rionman,  Inc.  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


'Famous  for  Quality  Since  1899 


Pritchard’s  Scarlet  Topper 


ARRIS  SHDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

HARRIS’  SEEDS  are  especially  bred  here  on 
our  own  Farm  to  give  the  best  results  for  gar¬ 
deners  whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  famous 
early  strains  of  Peppers,  Tomatoes, 
Sweet  Corn,  Mnskmelons,  Squash, 
etc.  are  noted  everywhere  for  their  high  quality 
and  large  yields. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  TODAY  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market  be  sure  to  ask  for  our  Mar¬ 
ket  Gardener’s  and  Florist’s  Wholesale  Price  List. 

Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  R.F.D.No.40,CoIdwater,  N.Y. 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD.  Big  Red 

Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July  .4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.c  To 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters,  Everlastings, 
Pinks,  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  20c  in 

10  Packets  for  XUC  Canada. 
■*Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 
rper  with  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Shrubs.  Cou- 
rrco-i-i  ponfor  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  WIs. 


TREES 


SHRUBS  -  ROSES  -  PERENNIALS 


Highest  Quality  —  Reasonable  Prices. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

THE  BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  CO., 
Box  8,  Yaleville,  Conn. 


Rhubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 


ASPARAGUS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry.  (Including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write— 

L.  &  F.  DON'DURO  Box  240  VINELAJVB,  N.  J. 


TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  VINES 

Our  new  FREE  Catalog  in  color  tells  about  the 
hardy,  healthy,  true-to-name  stock  grown  in  our 
400  acre  nurseries  —  gives  planting  directions  — 
guarantees  satisfaction  —  saves  you  money.  52 
years  experience  backs  every  item. 

We  have  exceptional  Rose  values  this  pear. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc..  44  Main  Streel,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


/END  rcc  FREE  CATALOG 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  "SrjCSf 

Other  kinds  cheaper.  Superior  Quality  guaranteed.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS,  Bx  8,  Willards,  Md. 


(7acnh/>mf  Plante  Newburghs—  State  Inspected. 
naspucriy  rianis  mo  Prepaid  3rd  zone.  S3.  n><>0 
Express,  $20.  W.  HALBERT  -  Oxford.  New  York 


APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES 

Virginia's  largest  growers  of  Fruit  Trees  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  the  New  Double 
Red  Varieties  of  Apple;  also  Golden  Jubilee,  Shipper’s 
Red  and  Elberta  Peach. 

44  Page  Planting  Guide  and  Price  List  Free. 
WAYNESBORO  Nurseries,  Inc.,  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 


A  MART  OF  THE  UNIJSUALI 

n  AH  I  I  AC  Ten  prize  winning  giants.  Average  seven 
UHlILlHO  inches  across.  Expensive  varieties  unlabel¬ 
ed,  mixed  in  handling.  One  75c  labeled  beauty  included. 
A11  postpaid  only  $1.00.  Send  for  catalogue. 

HAILEY’S  DAHLIA  GARDENS  -  Litchfield,  Conn. 


Cft  CUCDPDCCU  SEEDLINGS— S  1 .25  Postpaid,  3-8 

w U  LHCnunLCn  in-  10  each  of  Colorado,  Blue,  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  Norway  Pine.  Douglas  Fir  and  Oriental  Ar- 

borvitae.  Elfgren  Nurseries  -  East  Willingly,  Conn. 


.  f'D  AD  IP  IITMFC  Healthy  hill  grown  stock 
\XJtVf\JrL,  VlilLO  at  reasonable  prices.  A 
selected  list  of  the  best  standard  varieties.  Also 
Fredonia  and  Portland,  two  new  varieties  of  exceptional 
merit.  Instructive  catalog  free.  Write  today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  GRAPE  NURSERY,  NAPLES,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


[PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE.  These  varieties 
assure  success.  Dujr  to  your  order  from  new 
beds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 
send  for  FREE  catalog.  Prices  F.O.B.  Salisbury. 

100  250  500  1000  5000 

Dorsett^ . $.70  $1.25  $2.00  $4.00  $17.50 

Fairfax,  Chesapeake  ...  .70  1.35  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Catskill  . 80 

Premier,  Big  Joe . 65 

Mastodon  E.  B . 95 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D. 


1.60  2.75  5.50  25.00 
1.15  1.75  3.50  15.00 
2.00  3.25  6.50  27.50 
SALISBURY.  MD. 


SAMUEL  FRASER 

NURSERY,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

McIntosh,  Early  McIntosh,  Orleans,  Melba, 
Red  Spy  Apples,  Red  Lake  (new)  Red 
Currant.  Poorman  Gooseberry,  etc.  Special 
on  Am.  Arbor  Vitae.  Catalog  free. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  OFFER  Japanese 

Barberry  (Berberis  thunbergi)  2  yr.  12  to  15  in. 
Delivered  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Remit  with  order.  Write 
for  our  new  Free  64  page  illustrated  1936  Catalog. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY,  Westminster,  Md. 


os-  . ■■■■  -  —  •  ---  

Organized  Co-operation 


A  NEW  BOOK 

This  book  is  written  in  three 
parts. 

PART  ONE.  —  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO.  —  Fundamental 
Principles  and  Adaptable  Forms 
of  Co-operative  Organization.  In 
ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE.  —  Application 
of  Co-operation  to  Efficient  and 
Economic  Distribution  of  Farm 
Products.  In  seven  chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the 
co-operative  subjects.  Heretofore 
writers  of  books  have  contented 


By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

themselves  with  accounts  of  co¬ 
operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda 
and  exhortation.  This  was  all 
good  in  its  time.  But  we  have 
grown  beyond  it.  Farmers  are 
now  committed  to  co-operation. 
Once  shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a 
unit  for  it.  What  they  want  now 
is  principles  and  definite  policies 
that  have  proved  successful.  This 
book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  better,  books  will 
follow  on  this  line ;  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  other  book 
seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 


Bound  in  Cloth _ Price  25c 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Horticulture  Notes 


Dark  Red  Strains  of  Apples 

I  should  like  to  discuss  the  extra  color 
strains  of  apples.  A  farmer  in  my  locali¬ 
ty  has  Starking  and  he  is  compelled  to 
pick  the  fruit  before  it  is  ripe  or  else  it 
is  too  black  to  sell.  On  the  other  hand, 
Starking  has  the  preference  over  Richa- 
red  with  a  prominent  grower  in  another 
section.  Wliat  is  your  experience  with 
the  red  strains?  My  dark  red  Romes  bore 
one  or  two  apples  the  first  year  and  they 
were  almost  black  and  the  second  year 
they  were  much  lighter  and  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  Is  there  a  tendency  for  the  fruit 
to  get  lighter  as  the  tree  gets  older? 

Califon,  N.  J.  J.  A.  E. 

Like  all  subjects  that  come  up  for  at¬ 
tention,  the  red  color  sport  idea  has  per¬ 
haps  worked  itself  a  little  bit  beyond  its 
real  value.  The  real  demand  for  a  color 
sport,  of  course,  came  from  growers  in 
sections  where  poorly  colored  fruit  was 
produced.  Somehow  it  was  assumed  that 
tlie  red  color  strains  would  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  everywhere,  even  in  sections  where 
Ihe  standard  varieties  already  attained 
splendid  color.  The  result  has  been  dis¬ 
appointment  to  a  few.  After  all,  if  Grav- 
enstein  is  grown  as  a  highly  colored  at¬ 
tractive  fruit  in  your  section,  why  should 
you  look  for  a  fruit  with  more  color?  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  much  color  would  deaden  it. 
Likewise,  with  Delicious,  with  Northern 
Spy  and  with  Rome  Beauty.  The  writer 
has  seen  specimens  of  Red  Gravenstein 
and  other  red  sports  which  were  so  dark 
colored  that  they  were  most  unattractive. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  red  color 
sports  should  be  condemned.  It  means 
merely  that  they  should  be  used  where 
they  give  their  greatest  usefulness  and 
should  not  be  used  where  they  might  over 
color  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  un¬ 
attractive.  If  you  can  grow  a  highly  col¬ 
ored  specimen  of  the  standard  varieties, 
j’ou  will  be  well  to  let  well  enough  alone. 
If  j’ou  cannot,  then  of  course  you  should 
think  of  the  red  color  strains. 

As  to  a  tree  producing  less  highly  col¬ 
ored  fruit  as  it  grows  older,  there  are 
practical  reasons  why  this  may  be  true. 
A  young  tree  is  not  so  thick  as  an  older 
one ;  accordingly,  light  can  get  through 
and  the  fruit  can  color  much  bettex-. 
Furthermore,  a  younger  tree  is  not  likely 
to  overload  to  the  same  degree  that  an 
older  tree  may.  An  overload  as  you  well 
know,  often  means  lack  of  maturity  and 
poor  color.  One  might  expect,  therefore, 
that  an  older  tree  might  produce  more 
poorly  colored  fruit,  and  a  young  tree 
might  produce  more  highly  colored  fruit. 

H.  B.  T. 


Selection  of  Apple  Trees 

I  want  to  buy  12  apple  trees  so  that  I 
will  have  a  few  apples  for  my  own  use 
and  a  few  to  sell.  I  want  hardy  trees 
and  good  producers,  also  they  must  he 
Winter  apples.  How  soon  do  apple  trees 
bear  after  they  are  set?  L.  R. 

You  might  eiioose  your  varieties  from 
McIntosh,  Cortland,  Delicious,  Rome, 
Golden  Delicious  and  Northern  Spy. 
These  varieties  are  all  hardy,  they  are 
commercial  possibilities,  the  fruit  is  either 
of  high  quality  or  of  good  market  useful¬ 
ness,  and  they  cover  the  range  of  Win¬ 
ter  season  from  December  to  May.  There 
may  be  some  question  about  the  Northern 
Spy  in  your  section,  but  it  is  worth  a 
try.  The  Golden  Delicious,  too,  is  near 
the  limit  of  its  range  in  your  section,  yet 
the  Golden  Delicious  is  a  splendid  pollin- 
izer  for  other  varieties,  and  the  tree  is  a 
good  grower.  Besides,  if  the  fruit  is  even 
half  way  to  perfection,  you  will  find  it  a 
most  delightful  product.  The  Rome 
Beauty  fruit  will  be  useful  for  cooking 
and  as  a  general  purpose  variety.  De¬ 
licious  will  be  good  for  eating  out  of  hand 
and  for  the  dessert  trade.  All  things  con¬ 
sidered,  this  selection  of  six  varieties 
should  give  a  pretty  good  account  of  it¬ 
self.  Apple  trees  come  into  bearing  be¬ 
tween  the  fourth  and  eighth  year. 

H.  B.  T. 


Handling  Spent  Manure 

AVould  you  recommend  the  purchase  of 
manure  in  which  mushrooms  have  been 
grown  and  discarded  to  be  used  to  grow 
vegetables?  There  is  a  plant  about  a 
mile  from  here  where  they  make  over 
their  bed  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and 
they  have  a  lot  to  get  rid  of.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  it  all  right  to  use  it  im¬ 
mediately  or  does  it  have  to  be  piled  up 
and  later  worked  over  with  some  chemical 
added  to  it?  c.  P. 

This  spent  manure  is  usually  quite 
strawy,  and  will  also  contain  soil  from 
casing  the  mushroom  beds ;  thus  it  does 
not  possess  the  fertilizing  value  of  fresh 
manure,  and  it  will  be  deficient  in  am¬ 
monia.  It  is,  however,  valuable  for 
humus,  but  would  need  reenforcement 
with  chemical  fertilizer. 


Grower’s  Suggestions  About 
Baldwin  Spot 

Concerning  your  article  about  Baldwin 
spot,  in  my  30  years’  experience  in  fruit¬ 
growing  in  Pennsylvania,  Baldwin,  Jona¬ 
than,  Northern  Spy  and  Stark  are  all 
more  or  less  equally  affected.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  not  due  to  any  disease  of  the  tree 
itself.  It  comes  from  over  feeding  the 
tree  and  getting  it  too  thrifty.  It  can 
happen  in  many  different  ways,  as  by 
using  too  much  fertilizer  or  too  much  ma¬ 
nure  or  too  much  moisture.  Cultivation 
may  or  may  not  help,  depending  on  how 
much  fruit  is  on  the  tree.  A  tree  that  is 
full  of  fruit  can  use  more  nitrogen ;  while 
if  there  are  only  a  few  apples,  he  careful 
how  j’ou  feed  the  tree  or  j’ou  will  get  the 
spot.  We  do  not  feed  our  Northern  Spy 
trees  at  all  unless  the  tree  is  getting 
stunted.  If  you  feed  the  Baldwin  too 
much  you  get  no  color  and  plenty  of  spot. 

About  two  miles  from  me  lives  a  man 
who  gave  his  son  a  large  Baldwin  tree 
and  said  to  him,  “Here,  son,  take  care  of 
this  tree ;  trim,  spray  and  the  apples  are 
yours  to  sell  to  get  spending  money.” 
Well,  the  boy  got  ambitious  and  cleaned 
the  chicken  pen  out  and  put  the  litter 
around  that  Baldwin  tree — about  20 
times  more  than  should  have  been  put  on. 
lie  got  about  50  bushels  of  apples  and 
not  one  was  fit  to  eat  or  sell — just  cov¬ 
ered  with  spot.  That  was  an  extreme 
ease.  Another  tree  along  side  of  it  and 
treated  normally  had  perfect  fruit. 

Catawissa,  Pa.  a.  a. 

There  is  a  lot  of  merit  in  what  A.  A. 
says  about  Baldwin  spot  occurring  on 
overly  vigorous  trees.  The  trouble  is  that 
a  grower  in  another  section  may  he  able 
to  give  an  exactly  contrary  report.  The 
problem  does  seem  to  be  associated  with 
moisture,  that  is,  if  a  tree  has  developed 
lush  foliage  and  then  a  droughty  condi¬ 
tion  occurs,  or  the  soil  is  shallow,  or 
some  injury  occurs  which  reduces  the 
moisture  supply,  then  the  tree  suffers  and 
the  fruit  develops  stippen.  Manure  might 
be  helpful  in  some  sections  by  increasing 
the  moisture  holding  capacity  of  the  soil ; 
while  in  another  year  it  might  induce  a 
heavy  foliage  which  could  not  be  ade¬ 
quately  supplied  with  moisture  and  so  in¬ 
duce  stippen  in  the  fruit.  Apparently  it 
is  a  local  problem,  and  seasonal  at  that. 
A.  A.  is  to  he  congratulated  on  having 
solved  the  problem  for  his  particular 
needs.  His  advice  may  be  helpful  to 
others,  as  well.  h.  b.  t. 


Time  to  Cut  Willows 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  in  the  March 
7  issue  about  cutting  willows,  I  have 
found  that  willows  are  vei’y  persistent, 
hut  j’ou  can  subdue  them.  Cutting  should 
begin  in  early  Summer,  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  out,  and  continue  cutting  when¬ 
ever  the  sprouts  show.  The  idea  is  to 
starve  the  roots  by  destroying  all  top- 
growth,  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  life  of 
the  plant  to  have  foliage  which  assimi¬ 
lates  food.  It  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
work  to  kill  out  willows.  R. 


Credit  to  Michigan  Station 

On  page  195  of  our  Febimary  29  issue, 
there  were  four  pictures  accompanying 
the  article  on  thin  wood  primings.  We 
regret  that  credit  for  these  illustrations 
was  not  given  to  the  Michigan  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  under  whose  direction  they 
were  prepared. 
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NuREXFORM 

SPREADS  EVENLY 


UNIFORM  COVERAGE  •  NO  GAPS 


Aiaartl  /fettat 

jQniact  Eonttol 


TYTuRexform,  the  Improved  Arsenate 
of  Lead  provides  an  even  spread 
over  foliage  and  fruit.  No  unprotected 
gaps  are  left  after  spraying  where 
the  chewing  insects  may  attack. 
NuRexform  mixes  well  with  Lime 
Sulphur  and  stays  in  suspension. 
Ask  your  dealer. 


GRASSELLI 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Dutox* 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Loro* 


GRADE 

Manganar* 
Paradichlorobenzine 
Sulphate  of  Nicotine 
Sulforon* 

Zinc  Sulphate 
and  many  others 


(*  Trade  Mark  Reg.) 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO 

Founded  1839 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


INC. 


Made  by  a  Firm  With  97 years 
Of  Chemicat  Experience 


Get  your  TRACTOR 
at  FACTORY 


Coats  to  4|f 
an  hour  to  run. 


See  Them  At  The 

INTERNATIONAL 
FLOWER  SHOW 
SPACE  256 
Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York  City 

March  16-21 


AIR 
TIRES 

New  models 
equipped 
wilhpepuler 
low  pree- 
surtballoon 
lire*  fer 
■  r  e  •  (  •  r 
•peed  and 
fuel  ocas* 
•my. 

Does  Work  of  Many 

Mon  F  direct  from  factory 
,r"**""*  end  save!  Famous  Shaw 
Du- All  Tractor  eaves  time,  labor 
and  money.  Dependable.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Just  the  thing'  for  farms, 
track  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries, 
poultry  farms,  ranches,  estates, 
golf  courses,  etc.  Plows,  harrows, 
discs,  furrows,  seeds,  cultivates, 
harvests,  mows,  rakes  and  heals 
hay,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall  wpede, 
operates  washing  machines,  con¬ 
crete  mixers,  wood  saws  and  other 
belt  machinery*  Easily  operated  by 
woman  or  boy.  Handles  adjustable. 

10  DAYS  TRIAL! 

Write  for  generoas  offer.  Use  a 
SHAW  DU-ALL  10  days  at  our  risk. 
Address  nearest  office. 

SHAW  MFG.  COMPANY 

4703  Front  St.,  Qalosburg,Kans. 
X30-F  W.  42  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia,  Chicago.  III. 
668-F  N.  4th  St..  Columbus,  O. 


SHAWpt|  au-TRACTOR 


Grangers  Lime 

-  AGENTS  WANTED  - 

New  low  freight  rates  all  over  East. 

GRANGERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Successors  to 

GRANGERS  LIME  CO. 

Box  1002  Hartford,  Conn. 

Works — West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


dependable  quality- approved  varieties 


3$ 

Best  Paying 
Varieties  ■  Grapes,  Strawberries. 
Raspberries,  Blackberries7  Get  our 

40  pa ge  catalogue ,  its  free.  Giv¬ 
ing  full  Information  on  varieties 
amlculturaldirections.  Its 
America's  leading  plant  guide 

C.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
19  Vine  St.  Salisbury, Maryland 


Berry  Plants  of  Superior  Quality 


5. 000,000  Strawberry  Plants  — Mas. 
todon,  Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Catskill, 
Premier  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants. 
Grape  Vines,  Currant  and  Goose- 
berry  bushes.  Asparagus  roots.  Our 
Spring  1936  Catalog  is  chuck  full  of 
good  things.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 
—  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  — 
Box  A  -  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


fV  GiantZinnias  lOt 

Lovely  Giant  Dahlia- Flowered  Zinnias 
4  colors.  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
1  pkt.  each  (value  60c)  for  10c  postpaid. 
^  Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Write  today. 

w.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  888  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


[aide's  Beets  -2oz.  Seeds 

Detroit  Dark  Red,  and  Crosby’s 
ijjjjY  Early  Egyptian — enough  tor  100-ft. 
r0'v  °f  each — to  got  acquainted.  Send 
dime  today!  Maule’ s  Seed  Book  Free  w 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  887  Maule  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  taHdeu?,. 

i  I'oinpt  shipment,  r,oo— 60c,  1000— si.  Pay  on  arrival. 
oiustrated  catalog  free.  p.  D.  FULWOOO,  Tilton,  Ga. 


Witchgrass  Extermination 
in  Aroostook  County 

There  has  already  appeared  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  quite  a  bit  concern¬ 
ing  the  eradication  of  witchgrass,  wire- 
grass  or  called  by  various  names  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  so  important  to  everyone  who  tills 
even  a  small  piece  of  ground  in  infested 
areas,  that  I  venture  to  add  a  little  more 
from  my  own  experience,  and  the  history 
of  this  county. 

Forty  years  ago  when  the  growing  of 
potatoes  in  this  county  really  began  in 
earnest,  practically  all  our  cultivated 
fields  were  infested  with  this  pest,  some 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  cultivation  and 
harvesting  was  difficult.  Today  on  well- 
tilled  farms  it  gives  little  trouble.  Sev¬ 
eral  things  have  contributed  to  getting- 
rid  of  the  pest.  First,  most  sod  to  be 
planted  to  potatoes,  is  plowed  the  Sum¬ 
mer  before  during  the  warm  weather  of 
August.  This  is  a  serious  set  back  for 
the  grass.  Then  comes  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  the  following  Spring  to  fit  the  land 
for  planting.  This  is  followed  by  culti¬ 
vation  and  burying  of  the  young  potato 
plants,  usually  twice.  This  holds  back 
any  growth  of  grass  until  the  potato 
plants  begiu  to  shade  the  ground.  Heavy 
fertilization  of  the  potatoes  produce  a 
top-growth  which  completely  covers  the 
ground.  This  prevents  the  growth  of 
grass  to  much  extent  until  tops  die,  then 
digging  follows  so  soon  that  what  growth 
has  been  made  is  nearly  destroyed.  The 
potato  digger  tears  up  all  roots  in  the 
row  and  after  shaking  out  most  of  the 
soil  leaves  them  on  top  of  the  ground  to 
dry  out.  Most  infested  fields  are  planted 
the  second  time  in  succession  and  some¬ 
times  the  third.  Unless  seasons  have 
been  wet  little  grass  will  be  left.  It 
will  gain  some  in  grain  and  grass  but 
where  but  one  crop  of  grain  and  one  of 
grass  is  taken  it  gets  but  little  chance  to 
get  a  foothold  again. 

Where  potatoes  or  some  cultivated 
crop  is  not  grown  some  other  method  will 
have  to  be  adopted. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  I  had  a  field  badly 
infested  which  I  wished  to  plant  to  po¬ 
tatoes  but  without  treatment  it  was  not 
feasible.  I  first  manured  with  a  good 
dressing  of  barnyard  manures,  in  August, 
and  plowed  about  six  inches  deep,  har¬ 
rowing  surface  lightly  with  spring-tooth 
harrow.  The  next  May  I  crossed  plowed, 
cutting  about  two  inches  under  old  sod 
and  started  to  tear  old  sod  to  pieces  with 
disk  and  spring-tooth  harrows.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  me  it  started  to  rain  and 
rained  most  of  the  time  for  three  weeks. 

I  put  it  in  best  shape  I  could  and  planted 
to  potatoes  but  a  wet  June  and  July  made 
proper  cultivation  impossible.  Result :  At 
harvest  time  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  and 
a  good  crop  of  hay.  It  was  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  harvest  the  potatoes,  'and 
many  were  left  in  the  sod.  The  field  was 
a  bed  of  sods  and  witchgrass  roots,  the 
largest  and  longest  I  ever  saw. 

The  field  lay  until  the  next  June  when 
we  tried  to  plow  it,  but  it  was  a  sorry 
job.  We  then  harrowed  as  best  we  could 
and  broadcast  two  bushels  of  rough  buck¬ 
wheat  per  acre.  Both  grass  and  buck¬ 
wheat  made  a  fine  start  but  the  buck¬ 
wheat  soon  outstripped  the  grass.  It 
was  the  best  stand  of  buckwheat  I  ever 
saw.  attaining  a  height  of  nearly  four 
feet  and  of  nearly  uniform  height.  "When 
harvested  the  yield  was  slightly  over  40 
bushels  per  acre.  The  grass  was  nearly 
smothered  out,  having  made  hut  a  sickly 
growth. 

Late  that  Fall  we  plowed  the  field  to 
a  depth  of  about  seven  inches,  and  no 
real  sod  was  in  evidence.  Old  grass  roots 
were  practically  rotted.  The  following 
Spring  this  field  was  planted  to  Green 
Mountain  potatoes,  which  make  a  heavy 
top,  fertilized  with  one  ton  commercial 
fertilizer — 5-7-10 — per  acre  and  we  har¬ 
vested  a  fine  crop  both  in  yield  and  qual¬ 
ity.  and  there  was-  no  trouble  to  dig. 
M  hat  grass  survived  the  buckwheat 
shade  was  finished  with  the  cultivation 
given  the  potatoes. 

We  have  rather  more  witchgrass  than 
most  Aroostook  farmers  as  we  use  con¬ 
siderable  barnyard  manures  and  we  us¬ 
ually  cut  three  years  in  grass  instead  of 
one  and  two,  as  on  most  farms.  This 
gives  the  grass  a  chance  to  get  a  foot¬ 
hold  again. 

Where  there  are  solid  bowlders  in  a 
field  or  trees,  it  will  he  necessary  to  dig 
the  grass  roots  out  by  hand  around 
these  or  they  will  prove  centers  and  will 
spread  far  out  into  the  fields  if  left  in 
grass  for  a  few  years,  especially  so  if 
soil  is  rich. 

Buckwheat  makes  a  splendid  shade 
crop  to  smother  out  grass,  but  it  needs  to 
le  fed  to  promote  rapid  and  strong 
growth.  Commercial  fertilizer  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  this  and  it  should  carry  5  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  or  ammonia. 

Maine.  o.  b.  griffin. 
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f  Y  KNOW, ELMER,  I  N 
FIGGER  TH'TRACTOR'S 
THE  AAOVT  VALUABLE 
FARtA  MACHINE  y 
v  WE  GOT  Al 
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hibernate 


'  I  TELL  YE, 
ELMER,  WE 
LIVE  AN'  LEARN 


-THEN  WE  BUY  > 
SILVERTOWNS 
and  EARN Jy 


YEAH  -IF  HED  \ 
only  LEARN  TO 
WEAR  GALOSHES 


r  I  BET  EVEN  ' 
A  BEAR  COULD 
LEARN  NOT  TO 
HIBERNATE, y 
.  ELMER^^ 


Now  you  can  get  extra 
traction  — super- traction 
—  for  any  kind  of  job! 

The  Farm  Service  Silver- 
town  is  built  with  heavy 
double -deep  lug  cleats. 
If  you  cut  a  section 
through  one  of  these 
tires,  the  side  view  would 
look  like  the  drawing  at 
the  left.  It’s  a  regular 
gear  wheel ! 

As  this  tire  rolls  over 
the  ground  these  “teeth” 
press  into  the  soil.  Be¬ 
tween  each  two  lugs  the 
dirt  is  packed  into  an 
upright  “tooth”  meshing 
with  the  rubber  teeth 
of  the  tire!  The  tire 
forms  its  own  track  as 
it  travels!  It  has  a  yl 
gear-tooth  grip!  STm 
And  it  provides  ^p| 
super-traction! 


That’s  why  Goodrich 
Silvertowns  pull  through 
any  kind  of  soil,  enable 
you  to  travel  faster,  do 
jobs  steel  wheels  can’t  t 
handle  and  save  up  to  a 
third  on  fuel  alone!  And 
remember,  Silvertowns 
are  s-l-o-w  wearing. 


GEAR 
TOOTH 
.  GRIP 


IN  THE  FIELD 
GOODRICH  GETS 
TRACTION  LIKE  THIS 


ELMER  BEAN  LEARNS  A  NEW  TRICK 


It  NEVER  OCCURRED  TO  OUR  FRIEND  ELMER  8EAN  He  USED  IT  FOP  PLOWING.FOR  DISCING,  FOR  MOWING, 
HIS  TRACTOR  WAS  REALLY  A  YEAR  'ROUND  MACHINE  HARVESTING,  THRESHING  AND  ROTARY  HOEING 


Then  farm  service  Siivertown  tires  revealed  It  hauls  loads  to  -own, hustles  milk,  fetches  wood 

HIS  TRACTOR  AS  USEFUL  ON  HIGHWAY  AS  FIELD  -DOES  TWICE  AS  MUCH  WORK  ,AND  DOES  IT  AS  6000 


osPRAumo 

Sprayers 


GiveYou^ 
ratfowestCbsn 
WhdtYouWantMost' 
Dependable  Pressure 
Uniformly 
Maintained 


IF  you  raise  Potatoes 
or  Truck  Crops  or 
nave  an  Orchard,  it 
will  pav  you  to  send 
for  our  Catalog.  Itde- 
scribes  a  complete  line 
of  Traction  and  Pow¬ 
er  Sprayers,  including 
tractor  and  truck-op¬ 
erated  models.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  for  Free 
Catalog  today. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Makers  of  Sprayers  for 
More  Than  54Years 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


Standard 
IGarden  Tractor: 

m  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
■  lOW  for  Small  Farms. Gardeners. Florists, 

(•  •  m  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

»\  three  sizes 

iulnvale\  With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

MowHaqX  Oop  ToolsTrUCk- 
and Lawns \  Also  Run  Belt, 

Machines.  Pumps.  Saws.  etc.  , 

High  Wheels- Enclosed  Gears  l 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Now  York,  N.  Y 
3261  Como  Avc.  2410  Market  St. 146  Cedar  St. 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World's  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  truck* 
oars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  win* 

pUoag,  ELMWOOD  auto  wrecking  CO.  Inc.. 
GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 
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SEED  FARMS 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS  jj 

EVERY  BUSHEL  NORTHERN  GROWN,  HARDY, 

ACCLIMATED,  DEPENDABLE,  PRODUCTIVE.  55=5 

77*  e  Highest  Grade  Obtainable 

D.  B.  Alfalfa — 99.60%  Pure.  D.  B.  Grimm  99.60%  Pure.  > 

D.  B.  W.  Blossom  Sweet  Clover— 99.60%  Pure.  - 

D.  B.  Medium  Mammoth  Clover — 99.60%  Pure. 

D.  B.  Timothy — 99.60%  Pure  or  Better. 

Recleaned  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  Average-- 
22%  to  25%  Alsike. 

Seed  Corn,  10  varieties  for  crop  or  for  Silo.  Average 
germination  above  95%. 

Heavyweight — 40  lb.  Seed  Oats.  Alpha  and  Wisconsin 
No.  38.  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Field  Peas,  Soy  Beans. 

Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes.  All  at  low  prices. 

PRICE  LIST — Samples—FREE.  Use  lc  postcard. 


Catalog  FREE 

g 

m 


EVEfiYBtf 


has  a  TAG 
jhouttM^J 

PUHITY, 

4}  $nt  I 

CfBMDWTON 


Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Contains  healthful  vitamins.  Thrives  every- 
where.Gardeners  say  finest  carrot  cultivated. 
Returns  of  $700  per  acre  reported.  To 

introduce  this  fine  vegetable  and  our  Supe¬ 
rior  Pure  Bred  Seeds  and  Plants  we  will  mail 
you  125  Seeds  and  Our  Big  1936  Illustrated 
Catalog  FREE.  Send  So  stamp  to  cover  postage. 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN 

BOX  207  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Burpee’s  Turnips 
3  Ozs.  for  IO«t 


A  sensational  bargain  to  enable  you  to 

_ _  prove  for  yourself  that  Burpee’s  Seeds 

are  the  best  that  grow.  Special  Offer:  3  ozs.  of  Turnip 
Seed — 1  oz.  each  of  Purple  Top  White  Globe,  Snow¬ 
ball.  and  Purple  Top  Yellow  Globe  Rutabaga  (Regu¬ 
lar  value  45c),  sent  postpaid  for  only  10c.  Burpee  s 
Seed  Catalog  FREE.  All  best  vegetables  and  flowers. 

W.  Atle«  Burpee  Co.,  891  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

Seed  Oats 

^  One  of  the  most  productive  oats  in 

OCIaS£LXIOn  cultivation.  75  bu.  and  upward  per 
acre  are  frequent.  Large,  white,  meaty  grains  weighing 
48-44  lbs.  per  measured  bu.  You  should  by  all  means  try 
these  high  quality  oats.  Get  our  exceptionally  low  price 
in  quantities.  Also  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Velvet  Barley ,  Soy 
Beans.  Woodburn,  Clarage  and  White  Cap  Seed  Corn. 

Write  for  Samples  Wanted  and  Catalog-  ; 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65  MELROSE,  OHIO 

CERTIFIED  IRISH  C0BBLERSyT%u£?o; 

RURAL  RUSSET,  AND  KATAHDIN.  SELECTED 
IRISH  COBBLER,  BLISS  TRIUMPH,  SPAULDING 
ROSE,  SMOOTH  RURAL  GROWN  FROM  CERTIFIED 
SEED  AND  ROGUED  FIELDS.  THE 

NEW  VARIETY  KATAHDIN  1VB°  RECOMMEND 

ITS  TRIAL.  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND 
PRICES.  PORTER  &  B0NNEY,  ELBA,  New  York 


Grow  Vegetables 


TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  WITH  OUR 
HARDY  FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS. 


Cabbage,  $  1 .00  thousand;  Onion, 60c;  Tomato,  S  1 .60. 
Write  for  descriptive  list.  Largest  Individual  Grower. 
CARLISLE  PLANT  FARMS,  VALDOSTA,  GEORGIA 


Se“«  o°  rey  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES  NOW  READY !  S00-6OC,  1000— 
66c.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.  -  Tilton,  Ga. 


Early  Vegetable  Plants  Onion,  Lettuce,  Beet,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Broccoli,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Potato  Plants.  Illus¬ 
trated  cat.  free.  MEDMOKT  PLANT  CO. .Box  922,  Albany,  (la. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  READY. 

500— 60c,  1000— 95c.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tiftou,  Ga. 


11/  £ _ n„  ■  on  Leading  Varieties  of 

Write  tor  rrices  Vegetable  Plants. 

p.  IV.  SOIIROEK,  Jr„  Grower  of  Quality  Plants,  Valdosta,  G» 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Certi¬ 
fied  Tomato  Plants,  Pepper  Plants.  Write  card  for. 
description  and  prices.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Trees  Of  Select  Quality  Spring  For  Planting 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  150,- 
0C0  one-year  apple,  limited  quantity 
two-year-olds,  best  new  and  older 
varieties.  150,000  select  Peach  trees 
one-year  and  June  Buds.  Nut  trees 
all  kinds.  Ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
We  specialize  in  growing  apple  and 
peach  trees  for  commercial  orchar- 
dists.  All  stock  thoroughly  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name. 

1936  Catalog  Ready  —  It’s  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Mo. 


')  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Varieties 
__  gave  money  and  get  better 
stock.  Write  today. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
Box  II,  Geneva,  Ohio 


West  HillNurseries 

Box  8,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialist 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia,  Urban*. 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others,  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  CATALOG  I  REE 

S3.88  APPLE  TREES  lit 

Northern  Grown,  Well  Rooted  and  True  to  Name. 
Order  now  before  our  small  surplus  is  sold. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  our  “ Home  Planting  Guide.’ 

CHAMPION  NUJtSEBIES 
10  W.  Main  Street  •  *  Ferry»  Ohio 


Kelly’s 

Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  56-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successtul  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys’  Book  of  Bargains 
ottering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  m\ost  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


nURSERY  STOCK 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes. 


I 


I  NEW  Varieties  of 
1  OUTSTANDING  Merit  I 

I  APPLE  •  PEACH  •  GRAPES  •  RASPBERRIES  i 

I  ROSES  ROSES 

I  New  Color  •  New  Fragrance  •  New  Charm  I 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  I 

I  these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  I 
Experimental  Stations.  . 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of  I 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 

Itrue-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  rates.  1 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  | 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

I  “THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK”  ■ 

Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co.  | 


TREEKOTE 

Most  efficient  tree  wound 
dressing,  pruning  and 
grafting  compound.  Ap¬ 
plied  cold.  Dries  quickly. 
Not  effected  by  climatic 
changes. 

40c  Pt.,  70c  Qt.,  $1.90  Gal. 
Postpaid 

Trowbridge 
GRAFTING  WAX 

Best  hand  or  brush  wax 
for  grafting  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines. 

Postpaid,  'U  lb.  25c;  Vx 
lb.  35o ;  I  lb.  60c. 


Sold  by  best 
Seed  &  Hdw. 

Stores  or  buy 
direct. 

For  further  Information  WRITE. 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON 
Milford  Box  10  Conn. 


iOMtJl 


50 


Four  year  old  transplanted  trees, 
6  to  10  inches  tall.  POSTPAID 

EVER-  10  each  of  POST 

GREENS  varieties  fc.PAIO 

Offer  No.  1  Offer  No.  2 

Balsam  Fir,  6-12  in.  Mugho  Fine,  3-6  in. 
Blue  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Douglas  Fir,  6-12  in. 

Black  Hill  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Austrian  Fine,  6-9  in* 

Scotch  Fine,  4-10  in.  Amer.  Arborvitae,  6-9  in, 
Engtemann  Spruce,  3*6  in.  White  Spruce,  4-10  in*. 
All  4  and  5  year  old  Transplanted  trees. 
Combination  Price  for  Both  Offers  Above 
100  FINE  TREES  for  only  $3.75  POSTPAID 


CUl  "heel  QaciAatUesd1oLioe\ 


WESTERN  MAINE  box  r-3 

FOREST  NURSERY,  FRYEBURC.  ME. 


RURALISMS 


A  Garden  Succession.  • —  One  of  the 
most  frequent  questions  asked  us  refers 
to  garden  plans  which  will  give  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  bloom  from  early 
Spring  until  frost.  Usually  the  inquirer 
desires  to  plan  perennial  borders  of  this 
type,  which  is  a  difficult  thing,  for  even 
the  most  carefully  planned  perennial  bor¬ 
ders  have  their  ragged  intervals,  and 
where  a  constant  show  of  bloom  is  de¬ 
sired,  it  is  usual  to  fill  in  some  spaces 
with  annuals,  which  bridge  over  the  gap 
until  the  other  perennials  come  on.  Some 
of  the  perennials  give  a  second  blooming 
if  the  old  flower  spikes  are  removed  as 
soon  as  the  blooms  are  withered,  and  this 
should  always  be  done  in  the  interest  of 
neatness.  In  some  eases,  of  course,  one 
wishes  to  ripen  seeds,  but  merely  some 
selected  stalks  should  be  left  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  We  like  to  ripen  Delphinium  seed 
from  some  of  the  finer  spikes,  and  these 
seeds,  sown  while  fresh,  always  give  us 
strong  young  plants ;  then  these  stalks 
are  cut  off  also,  and  the  old  plants  given 
a  moderate  amount  of  bonemeal  or  gar¬ 
den  fertilizer,  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  later  flowers. 

Beginning  the  Season. — In  this  lati¬ 
tude  we  depend  on  early  bulbs  for  bloom 
in  March ;  snowdrops,  squills,  glory-of- 
the-snow  and  Crocuses.  Winter  aconite 
is  usually  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  water-lily  tulip,  Tulipa 
Kaufman niana  a  little  later.  But  we 
must  wait  until  April  for  any  extensive 
show,  though  these  small  plants  make  the 
rockery  gay  even  in  inclement  March. 

April  Flowers. — April  brings  us  quite 
a  show  of  perennials,  including  some  of 
our  native  sorts.  Most  of  the  April  flow¬ 
ers  are  rather  low-growing ;  thus  are  at 
their  best  edging  the  perennial  borders, 
while  taller  plants  for  center  or  back  of 
the  bed  come  on  later.  The  hardy  candy¬ 
tuft,  Iberis  sempervirens,  begins  bloom  in 
April,  and  continues  through  May.  The 
yellow  Alyssum,  commonly  called  gold 
dust  (A.  saxatile)  flowers  in  April,  and 
is  very  hardy.  The  little  Iris  pumila  be¬ 
gins  to  flower  in  April,  continuing  in 
May ;  the  dark  purple  is  very  attractive 
near  daffodils.  This  Iris  is  so  hardy,  so 
fragrant,  and  increases  so  freely,  that  it 
is  an  essential  in  the  home  garden.  We 
like  the  deep  purple  of  the  type,  and  the 
white  form,  but  there  are  a  variety  of 
shades,  including  yellow.  Among  the  na¬ 
tive  flowers  blooming  at  this  time  are 
the  Virginia  cowslip,  Mertensia  Virginiea, 
at  its  best  in  a  shaded  place,  Trilliums, 
bloodroot,  and  Ilepatica.  The  garland 
flower,  Daphne  Cneorum,  with  its  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bright  pink  blossoms,  is  usually 
in  bloom  in  April,  and  is  very  showy. 
Phlox  divarieata,  commonly  called  wild 
Sweet  William,  and  the  creeping  Phlox 
subulata,  commonly  called  moss  pink,  are 
both  in  bloom  at  this  time ;  also  prim¬ 
roses  and  cowslips.  Last  year  our  hardy 
primroses  were  in  full  bloom  April  20,  but 
we  have  had  them  earlier  in  a  favorable 
season.  But  we  do  not  expect  the  taller 
perennials,  that  make  a  show  later,  to  do 
anything  for  us  in  April ;  they  give  us  a 
mass  bloom  in  succeeding  months. 

The  Permanent  Border.  —  Naturally 
a  permanent  perennial  border,  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  a  show  throughout  the 
season,  must  be  well  prepared  and  well 
enriched  before  planting  begins.  It  is 
mistaken  economy  to  treat  the  top  soil 
only ;  it  should  be  dug  down  18  to  24 
inches,  and  some  well-rotted  manure  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  subsoil.  Many  peren¬ 
nials  send  down  deep  tap-roots,  and  if 
they  can  find  nourishment  well  below  the 
surface  they  do  not  suffer  nearly  so  much 
from  lack  of  moisture  during  a  dry  sea¬ 
son.  The  soil  is  kept  in  better  condition 
where  a  mulch  of  manure  is  applied  in 
Fall,  to  be  worked  into  the  surface  in 
Spring,  and  we  also  like  bonemeal  for 
perennials.  It  is  scattered  over  the  sur¬ 
face  in  quantity  sufficient  to  whiten  the 
soil,  and  is  then  scratched  in.  There  is 
no  risk  in  applying  bonemeal,  but  we  are 
always  very  careful  in  applying  chemical 
fertilizers.  Frequent  cultivation  is  very 
helpful ;  a  dust  mulch  conserves  moisture 
during  a  dry  time,  and  the  prevention  of 
a  hard  crust  on  the  surface  permit  aera¬ 
tion  ;  the  roots  need  air  as  well  as  the  top. 

Planting  Time. — Our  preference  is  to 
plant  in  Spring,  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  but  Fall  is  also  favorable, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  left  too  late.  Last 
year  we  set  out  Primulas  and  a  variety 
of  rock  plants  April  4,  but  we  had  some 
very  cold  nights  after  that,  when  we  were 
obliged  to  cover  these  little  plants  to  keep 
them  from  freezing.  However,  they  did 
not  suffer,  and  the  little  English  prim¬ 
roses  were  soon  in  bloom.  If  Spring 
planting  is  contemplated,  orders  should 
be  sent  in  early,  for  sometimes  a  favorite 
plant  may  be  out  of  stock.  We  had  sev¬ 
eral  disappointments  last  year,  among 
them  the  fragrant  Russian  violets  that 
are  so  hardy  and  so  early  in  bloom. 

E.  T.  royle. 
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WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

AS  GOOD  AS  GROWN— NONE  BETTER— REGARD- 
LESS  OF  PRICE 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE 

NO  RISK  TO  TAKE  YOU  MUST  BE  FULLY 
SATISFIED 


List  of  standard  varieties  including  Mastodon  Everbear¬ 
ing,  also  Dorsett  and  Fairfax,  tile  latest  in  strawberries. 


SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY 

OFFER 

50  DORSETT . 40 

50  FAIRFAX . 40 

50  MASTODON  E.  B.  .60 


ALSO 

ASPARAGUS 

HORSERADISH 

RHUBARB 

ROOTS 

LOWEST  PRICE  FOR 


TOTAL  VALUE  $1.40  GOOD  ROOTS 

SPECIAL  PRICE  51.00  POSTPAID  with  free 

catalog  including  other  small  fruits,  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS  and  seeds,  if  ordered  promptly  from  this 
advertisement  and  sent  with  five  names  and  addresses 
of  gardeners  or  farmers. 


C.  E.  FIELD  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


^.STRAWBERRIES 


liltvif*  m  for  best  results  set  Rayner’s  high 
liHMMEC  ^  quality,  true  to  name  plants,  strong, 
vigorous  fresh  dug.  100%  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 
6end  for  Free  Berry  Book. 

50  100  500  1000  5000 

DORSETT  . $0.40  $0.70  $2.13  $4.25  $18.75 

FAIRFAX . 40  .  70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

PREMIER  . .35  .65  1.88  3.75  16.25 

CATSKILL . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

Big  Joe . 35  .65  1.88  3.75  16.25 

CLERMONT . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

CHESAPEAKE . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

GEM  E.  B . 60  1.00  3.63  7.25  31.25 

MASTODON  E.  B . 60  1.00  3.38  6.75  28.75 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Stra> 

n  berries 

PAY 

r 

1 51  years’  experience  behind 
|  our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  Is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FREE  plant  catalog 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Booh. 

Describes  ami  illustrates  in  colors  the 
leading  varieties  of  Stratybarriat, 
Baapberriea, Blackberries,  Grapes. 
Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  grower.  Tells  how  we  grow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants;  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  nave  this  book., 
A  postal  will  bring  yaur  trao  copy'. 

C.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS  , 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Save 
Money.  Tells  you  how  to  Buy  Direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and  Bas¬ 
ket  Factory  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

New  Albany  Box  5  Basket.Co.,  Bax  III,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva.  Station 
says:  "In  bush  and  fruit — the  best  red 
raspberry  under  cultivation."  Disease  resistant — hardy 
— productive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for 
home  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced 
prices  on  15  other  varieties — Latham,  Chief,  June,  Co¬ 
lumbian,  etc.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Bx  R,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True~to~Name 
CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
L.  Si  F.  DO.NDEKO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


AA  QUALITY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

wholesale  to  every  grower.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  1 000- $3. 25, 
5,000-$ 1 5.  Premier,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Wm,  Belt, 
Bell-Mar,  Gandy,  Lupton,  Aberdeen.  l,000-$3,  5,000- 
$13.75.  Chesapeake,  l,000-$3.50,  5,000-$16.75.  Masto¬ 
don  EB.,  1 ,000- $4.25,  5,000-$20.  We  are  booking  orders 
now.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  List  free. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON.  Box  9,  PITTSVILLE,  M  D. 
One  of  the  Largest  Strawberry  Growers  in  Maryland. 


PERDUE  CTRAWBERRY 

sfflB.—  Cl  PLANTS  H 


State  Certified — Millions  of  new  &  standard 
varieties.  $2.50-$4.50  per  1000.  Premier  A 
Big  Joe,  1 000- $3.00;  5000- $14. 00.  Eastern  Shore 
Grown.  True  to  name  plants.  Safe  deL  guaranteed.  Free 
Catalog.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Box20-E,  SHOWELL,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17,  Big  Joe  and  Chesapeake  60o  per  100,  $4  per 
1000.  Mastodon  Everbearing  80c  per  100,  $6  per  1000. 
Catalog  free.  BASIL  PERRY,  Rt.  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


PI  We  f  A11  leadinpr  varieties,  including 
OiraWDerry  I  lallis  .  the  new  Dorsett  and  Fairfax. 
Catalog  FREE.  H.  H.  BENNING  -  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


I  ATI!  AM  Leading  Red  Raspberry.  Certified  plants, 
LrillllilU  $2  hundred;  $15  thousand.  Moneymak¬ 
ers.  TWIN  CEDAR  NURSERY,  Williamsburg,  Mass. 


FOTt  SALE— Certified  No.  1  Newburgh  Raspberry  Sets. 
$30  per  1000.  WARREN  D1LLMAN,  Viclor,  N-  Y 


DUIIDADD  EXTRA  STRONG  CLUMPS. 

nnUDHItD  BALK’S  FARM,  Clinton,  N.  J 


JUARDY IMPROVED  NUT TREES-Early  bearing,  thin 
11  shelled,  black  walnuts,  shellbacks,  pecans,  hicans, 
filberts  and  lmzels.  Price  sheet  free,  Manual  26c. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  esc,  Pownlnglown,  P*. 

XJIIDQCPV  CTnrir  150  Acres— Evergreens, 
1"  UnOLn  1  O  I  vvn  ornamental  shrubs, 
and  trees.  Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue  on  request, 

Fairview  Evergreen  Nurseries,  Falrview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


Budded  Walnut  and  PecanTreesHANv/«iEf!EsERN 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUI  NURSERY,  Baa  IIS,  ROCKRORT.  IND. 
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Apple  Pollination 

it  ii  as  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  of 
the  interesting  things  about  growing  fruit 
was  the  fact  that  there  was  always  some¬ 
thing  new  coming  up  to  keep  one  “on  his 
toes.”  I  suspect  that  a  good  many  fruit¬ 
growers  feel  that  there  are  altogether  too 
many  of  these  new  problems  and  quite 
likely  that  is  true.  This  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  our  fruit-growers  are  an 
unusually  alert  and  progressive  group  of 
farmers. 

Probably  most  fruit-growers  would 
agree  that  a  high  yield  per  acre  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  points  in  making  a  profit. 
Perhaps  no  other  single  item  is  more  im¬ 
portant  since  so  many  of  our  expenses 
are  per  acre  costs.  Among  all  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  influence  these  yields  one 
which  has  most  interesting  possibilities  is 
the  matter  of  pollination.  Two  points 
that  have  come  up  in  our  work  are  worth 
special  mention.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
marked  difference  in  the  per  cent  of  blos¬ 
soms  which  set  on  a  particular  variety 
when  different  pollens  are  used  on  these 
blossoms.  Working  with  McIntosh,  we 
found  that  with  its  own  pollen  (“selfed” 
blossoms),  it  averaged  under  3  per  cent, 
and  Baldwin  pollen  was  just  about  as  in¬ 
effective.  On  the  other  hand  Wealthy 
pollen  gave  a  25  per  cent  set,  Delicious 
2S  per  cent  and  Ben  Davis  36  per  cent. 
Although  there  are  many  factors  besides 
pollen  which  influence  the  percentage  of 
blossoms  to  set  and  that  other  orchards 
under  different  conditions  might  have  va¬ 
ried  somewhat  in  results,  yet  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  right  pollen  is  a  vital  matter 
if  the  best  yields  are  to  be  obtained.  As 
a  practical  demonstration  of  what  one 
may  secure  when  the  proper  pollen  is 
available,  we  have  in  one  of  our  orchards 
a  row  of  McIntosh  trees  now  38  years 
set,  with  a  row  of  Wealthy  trees  on  one 
side  of  it  and  a  row  of  Ben  Davis  trees 
on  the  other — two  of  the  best  McIntosh 
pollinizers  as  I  have  mentioned.  The 
records  of  crops  produced  by  these  Mc¬ 
Intosh  trees  over  a  period  of  years  are 
really  remarkable.  Three  trees  in  the 
row  have  averaged  over  30  bushels  per 
tree  per  year  for  the  past  14  years,  and 
several  others  almost  as  good.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  give  the  yearly  croj)s  of 
one  of  these  trees  just  to  emphasize  the 
uniformly  good  yields  produced,  many  of 
them  remarkable.  Beginning  in  1921  this 
tree  produced  as  follows :  1921 — 26  bu. ; 
1922—40  bu.,  1923—31  bu.,  1924—13  bu., 
1925—31  bu.,  1926—14  bu.,  1927—54  bu., 
1928 — 28  bu.,  1929 — 42  bu.,  1930—35  bu., 
1931—64  bu.,  1932 — 45  bu.,  1933—75  bu., 
1934 — 35  bu.  One  might  expect  that  after 
bearing  a  crop  of  64  or  75  bushels  the 
tree  would  take  a  complete  rest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  but  it  comes  across  with  45 
bushels  following  the  64  bushels  and  with 
35  bushels  following  the  75  bushels. 

Just  figure  for  a  moment  what  a  grow¬ 
er  would  realize  from  an  acre  of  orchard 
if  the  trees  average  as  much  as  one  of 
these  trees.  Take  the  third  highest  tree 
with  an  average  of  32  bushels  per  year. 
With  trees  40  feet  apart  each  way  one 
would  have  27  trees  per  acre  which  would 
give  him  a  crop  of  864  bushels  per  year. 
And  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  which  is  a  fair 
average  for  McIntosh,  he  would  gross 
$1,080  for  his  acre. 

If  a  fruit-grower  is  planning  to  set  out 
a  new  orchard,  or  has  an  old  one  which 
does  not  produce  satisfactory  crops,  this 
matter  of  the  best  provision  of  pollination 
merits  very  careful  consideration. 

F.  C.  SEARS. 


Coleus  Culture 

I  would  appreciate  your  giving  me 
some  advice  on  Coleus.  In  the  garden  in 
Summer  it  flourishes  but  inside  during  the 
Winter  it  seems  to  fade  and  die  out.  The 
plants  seem  to  be  affected  with  many 
worms  at  the  roots,  a  white  mold  appears 
on  the  leaves  and  a  sort  of  flat  grayish 
hug  (no  doubt  sucker  type)  on  the  stems. 

New  York.  B.  A.  s. 

The  Coleus,  which  belongs  to  the  nettle 
family,  is  of  the  easiest  possible  culture. 
It  likes  plenty  of  sun,  light  soil,  and  a 
fair  supply  of  moisture.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  bedding  plant  for  a  warm  sunny 
Place.  In  the  house,  however,  they  are 
very  subject  to  attack  by  mealy  bug,  and 
this  is  doubtless  what  the  inquirer  de¬ 
scribes  as  white  mold  on  the  leaves.  This 
is  a  sucking  insect  which  secretes  a  white 
cottony  covering.  We  imagine  the  gray¬ 
ish  bug  referred  to  is  the  young  mealy 
bug  before  the  cottony  covering  is  formed. 
The  texture  of  the  Coleus  is  so  soft  that 
it  is  difficult  to  treat  it  with  insecticides. 
I  he  mealy  bug  must  be  gently  rubbed  off 
with  a  sponge  or  swab  dipped  in  soap¬ 
suds  containing  Black  Leaf  40,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  to  the  gallon.  Dipping  the  plant 
hi  this,  preparation  should  remove  the 
young  insects.  The  treatment  should  be 
repeated  as  necessary.  Personally,  we 
would  not  try  to  treat  badly  infested 

oleus,  for  the  plants  will  look  shabby, 
and  unless  very  thoroughly  treated  the 
trouble  will  return. 
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ON  FARM  TRACTORS,  traction  is  all- 
important.  The  better  grip  and  pull- 
ing-power  of  this  New  Goodyear  All-Trac¬ 
tion  Tractor  Type  Tire  means  better  work, 
faster  work— greater  savings  in  time,  fuel 
and  money. 

Let  us  arrange  a  demonstration.  Watch 
those  deep-cut  diamond  blocks  grip  like 
spade  lugs!  See  those  lug  bars  down 
the  sides  take  hold  in  furrows  and  soft 
ground!  Watch  the  dirt  fall  from  those 
wide,  self-cleaning  grooves!  The  former 
Goodyear  farm  implement  tire  was  an 
exceptionally  fine  tire.  But  here’s  a  trac¬ 
tor  type  tire  that  gives  you  — 

MORE  OF  EVERYTHING 

50%  More  Traction  100%  More  Shoulder 

48%  More  Rubber  Tread 

30%  More  Draw-Bar  Pull  30%  Better  Cleaning 

— and  it  costs  no  more 


We’ll  be  glad  to  arrange  a  demonstration  for  you. 
PRINT  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin  below, 
tear  it  off  and  mail  to  Dept.  A-31,  The  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company,  Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


TRACTION 

ALL  WAYS 


Here’s  sure  traction— 
forward,  backward  or 
on  hillsides.  In  mud. 
In  sand.  On  highway. 
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ON  YOUR  TRUCKS,  TOO, 
GOODYEARS  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 


Whatever  your  trucks  do,  there  is 
a  Goodyear  Truck  Tire  that  will 
give  you  better,  longer,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  service.  Recent  additions 
to  the  Goodyear  line  include  the 
Pneumatic  Lug  for  maximum  trac¬ 


tion  in  off-the-road  service  and 
the  Studded  Tire  for  cars  and  light 
trucks  that  travel  unimproved 
roads  in  mud  and  snow.  Ask  your 
Goodyear  dealer  to  show  you  just 
the  right  tire  for  your  truck. 


r  AAn  All  money  savers 

liUlID^  I  EAR  FOR  THE  FARM 


V IKING  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  S  H.  P. 

It  Plows.  Harrows,  Cultivates. 
Seeds.  Mows.  Pulls  Loads,  etc. 

1  Cylinder,  H.P.  Models 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

r ■  ,,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
•tai_.it'  3189  E.Henn.Ave.  89-92  West  Street 


Save  Money  On 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts.  Brand 
new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  32  page  free  catalog. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


P lan  now  for  PROFITS 


LET  “LIME  CREST" 

CALCITE 

HELP  YOU  GET  BIGGER 
CROPS  THIS  YEAR 

Now  13  the  time  to  begin  thinking  and 
planning  for  this  year’s  crops.  One  of  the 
best  things  you  can  do  to  insure  bigger  and 
better  yields  is  to  lime  your  soil.  Maybe  you 
feel  your  soil  doesn’t  need  lime — 
but  the  chances  are  it  does.  A  soil 
test  will  tell  you  how  much  to  use. 

And  when  you  order  your  lime,  in¬ 
sist  on  “Lime  Crest’’  Calcite; 

“Lime  Crest”  Calcite  comes  in 
both  pulverized  and  hydrate  form. 

Both  forms  are  quick-acting,  long- 
lasting.  Both  forms  are  effective  in  correct¬ 
ing  soil  acidity,  changing  sour,  unproductive 
fields  into  sweet,  fertile  land. 

“Lime  Crest’’  Calcite  is  your  best,  most 
economical  liming  agent.  Use  it  this  spring 
for  bumper  crops  next  summer  and  fall. 


WHAT  KIND 

LIME 

SHALL  I  USE? 


The  right  limestone  is  the  one 
which  will  not  only  sweeten  the 


land,  but  add  needed  minerals  to  the  soil  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions.  Two  of  these  necessary  elements  are  calcium  and  mag¬ 
nesium.  “Studies  indicate  that  the  minimum  content  of 
calcium  required  to  prevent  deficiency  symptoms  is  four  or 
five  times  the  magnesium  requirement,”  says  W.  W.  Garner 
of  U.S.D.A.  This  is  the  ratio  of  calcium  and  magnesium  as 
found  in  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite. 

Remember — too  much  magnesium  is  just  as  dangerous 
as  too  little.  Use  Calcite  and  play  safe. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  “Feed  the  Soil  to  Feed  the  Plant." 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP,  OF  AMERICA— DEPT.  264,  NEWTON,  N.J. 


PI  fllfCQ  Qrrn  Alfalfa.  Alsike,  Timothy,  Sweet 
VkVltli  wbkV  clover.  Pasture  Mixtures.  Soy 
Beans,  and  Seed  Oats.  All  Northwestern  Ohio  grown, 
showing  high  purity  and  germination.  Free  from  nox¬ 
ious  weeds.  High  quality  seed  reasonably  priced  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  most  particular  farmer  and  con¬ 
servative  buyer.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  free 
sa  mples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  Co.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

r  A  II  Hardy  Field  Grown  Frostproof 
CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties— 500,  60c:  1,000,  $1.00  :  5.000,  $4.50. 
Also.  Lettuce.  Tomato.  Broccoli.  Brussel  Sprouts  and 
Cauliflower  Plants.  Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
prices.  PI  EDMONT  PLANT  CO..  G  REENVI  LLE,  S.  C. 


g3  ki 


Petunias 


kinds,  all  colors — dwarf  Bedding;  O  pkts. 
^large  -  flowered  Balcony;  velvety,  ^  ^  a 
IriotchedStar  of  Cal iforniajapkt.of  each! 

Kfeend  10c  today.  Maule's  Seed  Book  free. _ 

*Wm.  Henry  Maule,  886  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 


m 


But* 


SEED^CATALOG 

All  best  flowers  and  vegetables.  1JOBB 
_  l Guaranteed  Seeds.  Write  today.  FiKEE 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  889  Burped  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


FOL  K  Varieties  Hardy  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Red.  Yellow,  Bronze,  White  or  five  varieties  Bronze, 
Red  Iris,  only  30c  labeled  and  postpaid.  Polder  FREE 

A.  8.  KATKAMIER  -  ■  MACEDON,  NEW  YORK 


^2*L ADIOUUS  LIST  FOR  THE  ASKING 
Emory  Tilton,  1036  Prospect  Rd.,  Ashtabula,  0 


ODD  PLANTS,  Fancy  Leaved  Caladiums  and  Bed 
Amaryllis  10c  each.  3  bulbs  for  25c  postpaid.  Butterfly 
Orchid  growing  on  wood  50e  postpaid.  Catalogue  Free. 

SHAFFER  NURSERIES,  B  400,  Clearwater,  Florida 


SCHROER’S  BETTER  PLANTS K 

Valdosta,  Ga- 


riauts.  SCHROEK  PLANT  FARMS 


UTAKDIEST  ALFALFA,  13c  lb.  up.  Sweet  Clover.  4o  np — Free 
**  samples.  All  shipments  subject  to  inspectiou  aud  testlng- 
Griuiui  Alfalfa  Association.  Fargo,  fi.  D.  (oOO  cooperating  growers) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ; 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  om  goo 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  dishonest 

transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  \ve  \\  ill  not be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sMCfconed  time  ?f 

Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ot  the  1 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Echoes  of  Independence 

ONE  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  Ethan  Allen 
came  down  from  the  hills  of  Vermont  with 
his  Green  Mountain  boys  to  aid  in  the  fight  for 
American  independence.  What  they  did  made  his¬ 
tory.  Their  daring  forays  and  amazing  victories 
were  constant  thorns  in  the  Britishers’  sides  and 
at  the  same  time  a  healthy  tonic  to  the  morale  of 
the  struggling  colonists. 

American  tradition  has  stamped  Ethan  Allen  and 
his  comrades  with  an  heroic  individualism.  1  his 
trait  is  still  running  strong  in  the  blood  of  'Ver¬ 
monters. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  New  York  engineer,  with  a 
Summer  home  in  Vermont,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
parkway  270  miles  long  running  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  line  through  the  Green  Mountains  to  the 
Canadian  border.  In  1934  the  National  Park  Service 
obtained  a  $50,000  appropriation  from  Washington 
to  conduct  a  survey.  The  result  was  an  offer  by  the 
Federal  Government,  not  unusual  in  these  days,  to 
spend  $18,000,000  to  construct  this  highway,  pro¬ 
vided  the  State  of  Vermont  would  authorize  a  $500,- 
000  bond  issue  with  which  to  buy  up  the  necessary 
35,000  acres  and  then  deed  them  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  was  to  own  and  operate  this  210- 
mile  strip  of  land. 

The  proposition  was  finally  put  up  to  the  citizens 
of  the  State  and  in  a  referendum  vote  held  on 
March  3,  the  bond  issue  was  overwhelmingly  de¬ 
feated. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  expres¬ 
sion  of  public  opinion.  Vermont  is  a  farm  State  and 
as  such  has  forged  steadily  ahead.  She  has  always 
prided  herself  on  her  verdant  countryside,  sloping  in¬ 
to  Connecticut  River  on  the  east,  walled  in  on  the 
west  by  the  sturdy  Green  Mountain  range.  The  great 
American  tourist  trade  is  not  slavishly  invited  to  de¬ 
spoil  nature’s  finery  in  this  proud  State.  Hot-dog  and 
soft-drink  stands,  shabby  over-night  cabins  and  those 
roaring  motor  bus  monstrosities  are  politely  discour¬ 
aged  from  their  fly-by-niglit  enterprises.  Vermonters 
like  their  State  as  it  is.  Progress,  to  them,  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  typified  by  streaming  lines  of  white  cement 
careening  crazily  through  their  rural  villages  and 
cutting  zig  zag  over  rolling  farmland  and  rugged 
mountain  peaks.  When  the  test  came  in  the  form  of 
Federal  sugar-coated  encroachment,  the  citizens  rose 
up  in  a  body  and  voted  a  decisive  “No.”  Time  has 
not  disinherited  these  men  and  women  of  their 
legacy  of  independence  bequeathed  to  them  by  Ethan 
Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  boys. 

* 

THE  Holstein-Friesian  Association  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  its  1935  4-H  awards.  Miss  Monetha 
Newman,  of  York,  Neb.,  has  been  declared  the  Na¬ 
tional  Champion  4-H  Holstein  Girl  for  1935.  George 
Smith,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  has  been  designated  the  Na¬ 
tional  Champion  4-H  Holstein  Boy  for  1935. 

In  1930  Miss  Newman  started  her  dairy  project 
with  a  Holstein  calf  and  the  project  grew  each  year 
until  she  now  has  11  head  of  Holsteins.  Many 
prizes  have  been  won  by  her  cattle  at  both  the 
York  County  Fair  and  the  State  Fair.  Starting  in 
1928  with  a  purebred  Holstein  calf,  young  Smith 
now  has  a  herd  of  13  Holsteins  and  he  also  has 
added  swine,  corn,  health  and  farm  account  projects 
to  his  program.  In  1935  he  won  $151.50  in  prize 
money  on  the  exhibits  which  he  made  at  the  fairs 
which  speaks  well  for  the  quality  of  his  stock. 


NEW  York  nurserymen  dealing  in  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  stocks  are  reported  to  be  anticipating 
good  business  in  replacements  this  year. 

Licensing  of  nurseries  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shows  1,810  licensed  nurserymen  and  dealers 
in  the  State  with  a  total  area  of  13,000  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  growing  the  young  trees  and  shrubs. 

New  York  State  for  many  years  has  maintained 
its  leadership  in  the  nursery  industry,  and  with 
what  appears  to  be  a  new  record  number  of  nur¬ 
series  in  operation  this  year,  the  State's  position  in 
this  industry  looms  stronger  than  ever.  Of  the 
available  stock  this  year  there  are  more  than  2,200,- 
000  two-year-old  fruit  trees  and  approximately  an 
equal  number  of  one-year-old  fruit  trees.  Some 
5,000,000  fruit  tree  seedlings  are  coming  on. 

Inspectors  report  the  nursery  stocks  to  be  in  good 
condition  this  year  because  temperatures  were  not 
low  enough  to  cause  serious  injury. 

Nurserymen  in  New  York  State  are  granted  cer¬ 
tificates  only  after  the  stock  they  grow  has  passed 
rigid  inspection  as  to  freedom  from  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases.  This  is  a  protection  to  fruit-growers,  home 
owners  and  gardeners  who  patronize  certified  nur¬ 
serymen.  Prospective  buyers  are  warned  by  the  De¬ 
partment  to  scrutinize  carefully  the  credentials  of 
itinerant  agents. 

* 

IN  TESTS  of  various  methods  of  propagating 
quinces  from  hard  wood  cuttings,  particularly  as 
rootstocks  for  pears,  it  has  been  found  that  “heel” 
cuttings  are  distinctly  superior  to  “straight”  cuttings 
and  that  wood  collected  in  the  Fall  and  stored  in  the 
nursery  cellar  in  sand  over  Winter  gives  better  re¬ 
sults  that  wood  collected  in  the  Spring. 

For  the  purposes  of  these  tests  material  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  East  Mailing  Research  Station  at 
East  Mailing,  England,  and  consisted  of  wood  col¬ 
lected  in  November  when  plants  were  dormant  but  be¬ 
fore  they  had  been  subjected  to  any  severe  cold,  and 
another  lot  collected  in  late  February  or  early  March 
while  the  plants  were  still  dormant. 

In  the  tests  conducted,  both  Fall  and  Spring  col¬ 
lected  wood  were  subjected  to  two  types  of  cutting. 
In  one  lot  “straight”  cuttings  were  made  by  making 
a  clean,  straight  cut  of  the  knife  and  consisted  solely 
of  llie  wood  of  a  single  shoot.  In  “heel”  cutting,  the 
lateral  shoots  were  torn  from  the  main  stem  so  that 
a  portion  of  the  latter  remained  at  the  base  of  the 
cutting. 

In  the  first  season  of  the  test  the  heel  cuttings 
gave  almost  S3  per  cent  of  rooted  plants  as  com¬ 
pared  with  51  per  cent  from  the  straight  cuttings. 
In  addition,  the  stand  from  the  wood  collected  in  the 
Fall  before  it  had  been  exposed  to  cold  weather  was 
much  higher  than  that  secured  from  Spring-collected 
wood.  In  one  lot  of  Fall-collected  wood  the  stand 
was  59  per  cent  as  compared  with  only  13  per  cent 
for  Spring-collected  wood,  while  in  another  case  the 
Fall-collected  wood  gave  a  stand  of  83  per  cent  and 
the  Spring-collected  wood  only  about  3  per  cent. 
Although  these  figures  are  for  only  one  season,  the 
same  general  situation  has  been  observed  to  apply 
for  several  seasons  past. 

* 

BACK-YARD  fruit-growers  who  have  only  one  or 
two  trees  for  each  kind  of  fruit  frequently  have 
trouble  getting  them  to  bear,  even  when  they  have 
a  good  crop  of  blossoms.  Blossoms  of  certain  com¬ 
mon  fruit  varieties  do  not  fertilize  themselves  but 
must  be  cross-pollinated.  They  are  self-sterile,  and 
depend  upon  pollen — usually  brought  by  bees — from 
nearby  trees  of  other  varieties. 

A  small  home  orchard  should  be  planted  to  varie¬ 
ties  which  fertilize  themselves,  or,  if  they  are  self- 
sterile,  two  or  four  varieties  of  the  same  tree  may  he 
planted.  Where  self-sterile  trees  already  are  estab¬ 
lished,  a  permanent  remedy  is  to  top-work  a  few  of 
the  limbs  to  varieties  that  bloom  at  the  same  time  as 
the  rest  of  the  tree.  The  best  time  for  top-working 
fruit  trees  is  just  as  growth  starts  in  the  Spring. 

A  temporary  measure  is  to  place  a  limb  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  variety — blooming  at  the  same  time  as  the  tree 
to  be  pollinated — in  the  top  of  the  self-sterile  tree. 
Bees  will  visit  the  blossoms  of  the  limb  and  pollinate 
the  flowers  of  the  tree.  Branches  cut  from  one  tree 
and  placed  in  another  retain  their  freshness  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  if  the  cut  ends  are  placed  in  water. 

Self-sterility  in  fruit  trees  is  common.  It  occurs 
in  many  varieties  of  apples,  and  in  most  varieties  of 
pears,  sweet  cherries  and  Japanese  plums.  Most  of 
the  common  varieties  of  peaches  are  self-sterile,  and 
so  do  not  need  cross-pollinating.  Two  exceptions  are 
the  J.  H.  Hale  and  June  Elberta. 


March  14,  1936 

(’CORDING  to  warnings  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  17-year  locust  will 
hop  again  this  year  in  many  States,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  any  of  the  brood  will  appear  in  New  York 
State.  In  1919,  the  last  time  they  came,  the  only 
records  were  from  a  few  points  on  Staten  Island  and 
from  Islip  and  Farmingdale  on  Long  Island. 

Called  by  scientists  the  “periodica  cicada,”  the 
brood  is  known  officially  as  brood  X  and  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  widespread.  The 
early  stages  of  this  brood  have  been  feeding  on  the 
juices  extracted  from  the  roots  of  plants,  mainly 
trees,  ever  since  the  Summer  of  1919. 

The  punctures  made  in  the  twigs,  branches  and 
trunks  of  trees  constitute  the  chief  injury  of  this 
insect.  No  particular  variety  of  tree  is  selected,  but 
oak,  hickory  and  fruit  trees  suffer  severely.  Entire 
plantings  of  young  apple,  peach  and  pear  trees  may 
be  severely  injured  or  rendered  valueless.  Older 
trees  are  not  damaged  so  severely,  though  many 
twigs  and  branches  may  be  killed  or  weakened 
enough  to  be  blown  down. 

* 

USTIFICATION  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
hop  industry  in  favored  sections  of  New  York 
State  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  despite  low 
yields  per  acre,  because  of  their  high  quality  “State” 
hops,  as  they  are  known  to  the  trade,  command  a 
premium  over  all  other  domestic  hops,  making  them 
a  profitable  venture  where  they  can  be  grown  to  best 
advantage,  according  to  Prof.  J.  D.  Harlan  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 

“That  there  is  a  demand  for  New  York  grown  hops 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  present  production 
is  quickly  purchased  at  prices  substantially  higher 
than  those  paid  for  hops  grown  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,”  says  Prof.  Harlan.  The  1935  New 
York  State  crop  sold  at  the  rate  of  2S  to  33  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  price  for  prime  domestic  hops  on 
the  New  York  City  market  was  16  to  17  cents.  “This 
indicates,”  continues  Prof,  Harlan,  “that  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  hops  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for 
New  York  grown  hops.” 

During  the  year  ended  in  June,  1935,  over  five  and 
a  half  million  pounds  of  hops  were  imported  into 
this  country  under  relatively  high  tariffs  and  sold 
at  prices  substantially  above  those  paid  for  Ameri¬ 
can  grown  hops.  There  seems  good  reason,  therefore, 
to  believe  that  American  consumers  would  be  glad  to 
make  use  of  high  grade  New  York  hops  to  replace 
the  relatively  higher  priced  imported  product. 

* 

HE  Rhode  Island  Fertilizer  Law,  which  took 
effect  on  January  1.  1911,  protects  Rhode  Island 
buyers  of  plant  foods  from  unscrupulous  individuals 
and  concerns  that  erroneously  label  lots  or  parcels 
of  commercial  fertilizers.  Purchasers  of  fertilizing 
materials  should  pay  careful  attention  to  guarantees 
and  make  certain  that  the  brands  are  registered  with 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Conservation  which  signifys  compliance 
with  the  State  law. 

Before  any  commercial  fertilizer  is  sold  in  Rhode 
Island,  the  seller  must  register  and  certify  with  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  the  name  of  the  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial,  the  brand  name,  the  name  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  importer,  the  address,  and  the  guaranteed 
chemical  analysis.  To  make  certain  that  the  guar¬ 
anty  is  being  fulfilled,  samples  are  collected  and 
analyzed  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station  of  the  State  College.  With  this 
inspection  service,  supervised  by  the  department  in 
co-operation  with  the  Rhode  Island  State  College, 
buyers  have  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  just  what 
is  guaranteed  by  the  seller. 

* 

HE  Winter  with  its  repeated  waves  of  thawing 
and  feeding,  snow  and  ice,  may  be  hard  on  hu¬ 
mans,  but  it  has  not  injured  many  fruit  trees  in 
Connecticut.  There  has  not  been  the  extreme  cold 
experienced  in  the  Winters  of  1934  and  1935,  and 
growers  report  that  even  the  tender  peach  buds  are 
intact  so  far.  Pears,  plums,  grapes  and  apples  also 
are  in  good  condition. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-four  was  a  practi¬ 
cally  peachless  year  in  Connecticut  and  1935  nearly 
so.  Indications  are  that  the  crop  will  flourish  again 
in  1936. 

* 

SURVEY  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Markets  reveals  that  Pennsylvania  has  more 
beekeepers  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Some 
other  States  lead  Pennsylvania  in  number  of  hives 
as  well  as  in  honey  production,  for  the  reason  that 
honey  is  considered  a  by-product  by  most  apiaries  in 
this  State  where  bees  are  kept  largely  for  the  pollini- 
zation  of  fruits  and  berries. 
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Milk  Bills  at  Albany 

THERE  are  three  milk  bills  in  Albany.  The  State 
control  bill  for  renewal  just  as  it  is ;  the  dealers’ 
bill  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  of  the  present 
control  law;  and  the  farmers’  bill,  the  principles 
and  policies  of  which  were  written  by  farmers 
themselves. 

State  control  has  failed  because:  (1)  it  exempts 
co-operative  associations  from  paying  its  producers 
the  price  that  other  dealers  are  required  by  the  law 
to  pay  their  producers  but  do  not  pay;  (2)  it  sanc¬ 
tions  the  classified  price  plan;  (3)  it  was  dictated 
in  its  essential  features  by  milk  dealers;  (4)  the 
Borden-League  combination  has  dominated  its  pro¬ 
cedure.  Supplementary  laws  passed  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  control  authorities  and  rather  strictly 
enforced  deprived  farmers  of  previous  common  law 
lights.  The  clear  purpose  is  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
milk  by  farmers  to  licensed  dealers,  and  to  give 
existing  dealers  a  monopoly  of  distribution.  The 
farmer  violates  these  laws  if  he  delivers  a  quart  of 
milk  in  regulated  areas. 

The  “dealers’  bill”  retains  all  of  these  bad  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  present  law,  and  adds  more.  There  is 
not  a  single  provision  in  it  to  help  the  producer.  The 
most  drastic  of  the  amendments  is  one  to  replace 
Section  258M,  authorizing  fixing  of  prices.  If  prop¬ 
erly  enforced  this  article  of  the  old  law  would  have 
been  helpful.  It  could  not  be  enforced  because  other 
provisions  of  the  law  as  enumerated  above  made  en¬ 
forcement  impossible. 

The  new  amendment  to  replace  it  is  just  a  trans¬ 
parent  piece  of  deception.  Wiping  out  the  restraint 
of  trade  laws,  dealers,  co-operatives  of  New  York 
and  other  States  and  producers  are  authorized  to 
meet  and  fix  prices  for  milk  to  be  paid  producers 
and  to  be  charged  stores  and  consumers.  They  may 
also  agree  on  trade  practices  and  some  other  inci¬ 
dentals.  The  agreements  reached  are  to  be  signed 
and  sent  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The 
Commissioner  may  then  hold  a  hearing.  If  he  finds 
an  agreement  is  entered  into  “without  fraud,”  and 
represents  70  per  cent  of  the  fluid  milk  of  the  market 
and  75  per  cent  of  the  producers,  he  shall  approve 
the  agreement  within  five  days.  There  are  also  pro¬ 
visions  for  rehearings,  revisions  and  terminations. 
Once  finally  approved  the  contract  will  be  binding  on 
all  dealers  and  producers  whether  they  are  parties 
to  it  or  not.  In  determining  the  volume  of  milk  in 
the  agreement  and  the  percentage  of  producers,  the 
vote  of  the  co-operatives  is  to  be  accepted  as  the 
vote  of  the  producers  in  the  associations. 

The  provision  for  an  equalization  fund  among  the 
dealers  and  co-operative  dealers  is  retained.  By  this 
device  it  is  proposed  that  a  thrifty  and  economic 
co-operative  dealer  will  contribute  to  a  fund  to 
equalize  the  returns  to  their  producers,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  reduce  them.  This  can  be  adopted  only 
after  the  seven-State  pact  is  in  effect.  This  may  ac- 
count  for  the  hysteria  for  the  pact. 

The  law  is  not  to  apply  to  milk  sold  to  the  Federal 
government,  to  the  State  or  municipalities.  Just  why? 

The  deception  is  in  the  pretense  that  it  would  give 
dairymen  a  part  in  fixing  the  price.  Milk  dealers 
voting  for  exploited  producers  en  masse  is  a  climax 
of  mercy!  A  picked  delegation  of  picked  producers 
in  a  dealers’  price-fixing  conference  is  a  stroke  of 
genius  borrowed  from  the  Milk  Exchange,  Limited, 
of  60  years  ago,  which  the  courts  outlawed  as  inten¬ 
tional,  deliberate,  systematic  and  fraudulent.  The 
real  purpose  is  to  head  off  and  defeat  the  demand 
of  producers  to  determine  the  price  of  their  own 
milk  and  to  negotiate  its  sale  and  terms. 

The  Borden-League  combination  has  the  power  un¬ 
der  existing  laws  to  fix  the  price  of  milk  for  the 
metropolitan  market.  That  gives  them  a  monopoly. 
The  farmers’  charter  would  break  up  that  monopoly. 
Borden's  would  pay  just  what  other  dealers  pay. 
Borden  and  League  producers  would  get  just  what 
other  producers  get.  Borden’s  will  not  let  that  hap¬ 
pen  if  they  can  stop  it.  Most  of  the  other  dealers 
will  go  along  with  them  because  they  benefit  by  the 
monopoly  price  now  fixed  by  Borden’s. 

There  is  a  peril  in  this  amendment  for  the  small 
dealer  as  well  as  for  the  farmer.  Borden's  power  to 
dv  the  price  to  the  farmer  is  extended  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  consumers,  dealers  selling  to  other  dealers, 
and  to  stores,  whether  for  resale  or  consumption  on 
i  he  premises,  including  hotels  and  bakeries  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  Under  this  provision,  the  monopoly  could 
fix  the  price  for  the  small  dealer,  and  not  only  wipe 
dim  out  but  remove  the  last  independent  buyer  for 
a  farmer’s  milk. 

Something  near  40  dealers  have  organized  their 
producers  into  co-operatives  of  the  League  type.  All 


these  are  exempt  from  the  price  to  be  fixed  in  the 
above  proposed  scheme.  None  of  them  pay  the  State 
price  now.  None  of  them  can  or  will  pay  it.  These 
dealers  were  forced  to  resort  to  this  method  to  put 
themselves  on  a  buying  basis  with  Borden's.  Their 
producers  were  forced  to  consent  to  keep  their  local 
plants  open.  They  get  more  than  the  League  pro¬ 
ducers,  because  these  dealers  take  less  profit  than 
Borden’s  and  because  they  have  no  organization 
politics  to  support  out  of  their  milk.  Except  for  a  few 
small  locals,  they  are  all  dealer-controlled  co-opera¬ 
tives  after  the  League  pattern.  There  are  many 
honest  fair  dealing  men  among  them,  but  with  few 
exceptions  they  want  to  buy  cheap.  Some  of  them 
make  frank  accounting  to  their  producers.  The 
League  binds  its  producers  to  waive  their  right  to 
an  accounting. 

The  city  stores  will  approve  this  bill.  Through  a 
system  of  rebates  their  profit  on  a  quart  of  milk  is 
now  about  as  much  as  the  farmer’s  price.  Some¬ 
times  more.  Three  cents’  profit  is  the  lowest. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  know  better  than  to 
believe  that  they  can  fool  informed  farmers  with  it. 
They  don't  care.  They  want  the  power  to  fix  the 
price  of  the  milk  they  buy  and  sell.  Farmers  of  all 
groups  want  to  negotiate  the  price  and  terms  for 
their  own  milk.  This  time  legislators  at  Albany 
will  vote  for  the  dealers’  unjust  power  or  for  the 
dairy  farmers’  just  rights. 

Farmers  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  New  l’ork 
State.  Their  demand  by  cross  section  vote  of  all 
groups  is  now  practically  unanimous  for  their  rights, 
which,  if  denied  now,  may  plague  some  candidates 
and  some  campaign  managers  next  Fall. 


The  Peril  of  Society 

IN  A  SPEECH  at  Washington  on  March  2,  Mayor 
LaGuardia  proclaimed  that  “the  highest  function 
of  government  is  the  protection  of  life.”  On  the 
previous  Sunday  morning  a  stylish,  well-groomed 
gentleman  ordered  a  strike  of  men  and  women  serv¬ 
ing  business  buildings,  hotels  and  apartment  houses 
all  over  Manhattan  Island.  Elevators  were  stopped, 
fires  went  out.  women  and  children  remained  in  their 
lofty  rooms,  or  walked  from  six  to  23  flights  of 
stairs.  The  well-dressed  spokesman,  said  to  draw 
$50,000  as  salary,  boasted  that  lie  would  stop  the 
elevators  and  put  out  the  fires  in  11.000  buildings. 
The  houses  were  “picketed.”  Men  who  wanted  to 
work  and  hold  their  jobs  were  beaten  with  clubs  and 
iron  pipes.  Many  were  sent  to  the  hospitals.  At  this 
writing  the  city  government  has  failed  to  either  keep 
the  peace  or  protect  life.  Gang  rule  is  more  in  evi¬ 
dence  than  civil  government.  The  information  is 
that  the  money  to  finance  the  disturbance  comes 
from  the  gangsters  of  Chicago  and  that  the  fund  is 
a  half  billion  dollars.  Here  we  have  a  fearless,  de¬ 
termined  mob  of  gangsters  in  open  conflict  with  a 
hesitating  and  cowardy  civic  government.  Why  the 
desperate  attempt  to  destroy  the  peace?  The  an¬ 
swer  :  profit  in  racketeering,  and  fear  that  votes 
would  be  lost,  if  life  were  really  protected. 


The  Unrecorded  First  Mortgage 

ON  THE  last  day  of  1035,  real  estate  in  New 
York  City,  valued  by  the  assessors  at  $2,500,- 
000.000  had  paid  no  taxes  for  the  year.  It  is  now 
subject  to  interest  charges  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
The  first  half  of  the  1036  tax  has  not  yet  l>een  paid. 
On  April  1  the  owners  will  owe  $3,500,000  for  interest, 
and  unless  they  pay  up  by  October  1.  they  will  owe 
another  $3,500,000  interest.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
who  will  owns  the  bulk  of  this  property  in  the  near 
future.  Some  of  it  is  now  four  years  in  arrears. 
New  city  and  State  and  Federal  taxes  are  con¬ 
stantly  added  and  yet  the  government  income  is  not 
enough  to  cover  reckless  spending  of  money.  Every 
new  bond,  and  every  new  deficit,  adds  something  to 
the  burdens  on  all  the  properties  of  the  nation.  The 
tax  is  always  a  first  lien.  It  comes  ahead  of  the 
first  mortgage  recorded  in  the  county  records.  Some 
people  are  innocent  enough  to  think  and  say  they 
own  no  property,  hence  pay  no  tax.  That  is  a  fal¬ 
lacy.  Every  dollar  of  the  bonds  so  readily  author¬ 
ized  as  an  increase  of  Newr  York  State  debt  by  the 
vote  of  people  wrho  think  they  pay  no  taxes  fastens  a 
debt  on  every  self-supporting  bread-winner  and  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  living  of  all.  Producers  pay 
most  of  all. 


A  Defense  of  Oleo 

The  fact  that  oleomargarine  is  taxed  is  evidence  in 
itself  that  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  Then  why  refuse 
people  a  clean  and  wholesome  product  which  they  want 
and  can  afford?  The  dairymen  have  simply  combined  to 
tax  the  oleo  people  out  of  business  and  incidentally  to 
prevent  the  poorer  class  from  obtaining  even  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  butter.  I  speak  from  experience.  This  is  ex¬ 
tremely  selfish.  I  am  now  selling  a  little  cream,  yet  I 
would  play  fair.  Many  who  could  buy  oleo,  if  the  tax 
was  removed,  cannot  buy  it  at  present  prices.  The 
oleo  tax,  like  the  tariff,  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  I 
don’t  expect  this  to  get  into  print  because  it  is  an  un¬ 
popular  truth  which  would  run  the  culprit  out  of  hiding 
where  he  would  be  seen.  j.  h.  tichnor. 

AY  isconsin. 

HIS  dairyman  from  a  gx-eat  dairy  State  seems 
not  to  have  thought  the  oleo  problem  out  to  the 
end.  The  consumption  of  his  own  product  is  more 
important  to  him  than  any  saving  he  could  make  in 
the  use  of  oleo.  AVe  know  the  dairyman  has  been 
hard  pushed  to  make  ends  meet  and  we  sympathize 
most  sincerely  with  his  plight,  but  oleo  is  certainly 
not  the  answer.  Oleo  is  at  best  a  very  cheap  sub¬ 
stitute  for  butter.  The  vegetable  ingredients  of  it 
are  mostly  tropical  products  worked  up  in  imitation 
of  real  butter.  The  poor  have  no  saving  in  food 
value  when  they  use  it  instead  of  the  higher  food 
value  of  butter.  It  is  only  the  deceptive  appearance 
of  oleeo  to  make  it  resemble  butter  that  induces 
many  people  to  use  the  substitute.  Cheaper  and 
more  nutritive  fats  may  be  produced  on  any  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  than  exists  in  the  components  of  this  for¬ 
eign  product.  Farmers  operating  a  small  dairy  for 
a  cash  income  could  raise  one  more  cow  for  family 
supply  and  with  a  little  work  improve  the  table  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  family  at  less  than  the  cost  of  oleo.  An 
extra  pig  or  two  would  contribute  to  the  same  end. 
In  the  writer's  early  days  the  farm  produced  most  of 
the  family  living,  and  no  city  family  today  is  better 
fed. 


Columbia  County ,  N.  Y.  Notes 

On  the  morning  of  February  20  we  were  told  over  the 
radio  that  the  coldest  spot  that  morning  in  New  York 
State  was  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Columbia  County 
and  that  it  was  the  coldest  February  20  morning  on  rec¬ 
ord,  with  25  below  zero  at  the  coldest  spot.  Having  had 
over  a  month  of  snow  and  below  zero  weather  we  have 
become  so  hardened  to  the  cold  we  really  did  not  realize 
how  cold  we  really  were  until  the  temperature  was 
given.  The  snow  plow  has  been  the  most  welcome 
sound  at  night  and  the  sunshine  the  most  appreciated 
thing  on  the  days  when  it  did  shine.  Many  days  it 
looked  “sick,”  as  one  person  expressed  it,  and  shone 
dimply :  then  the  old  weather  prophets  predicted  more 
snow.  The  snow  plow  threw  banks  over  10  feet  high  in 
one  place  and  buried  the  mail  box  fastened  onto  a  tree. 
The  fact  that  it  was  attached  to  the  tree  gave  us  a 
chance  to  find  out  where  it  was :  otherwise  we  could 
not  have  located  it  without  much  effort.  In  Gallatin 
the  snow  plow  tractor  broke  down  during  the  January 
snow  storm.  AA  hile  it  was  being  repaired  men  shoveled 
by  hand.  In  one  instance  about  a  mile  for  six  men’s 
work  totaled  over  $100:  fortunately  the  tractor  is  now 
back  on  the  job.  otherwise  the  70  miles  of  road  opening 
iu  the  township  would  have  meant  more  expense  to  the 
taxpayers.  One  snow  shoveling  by  hand  is  bad  enough. 
It  was  lucky  that  some  of  the  roads  were  opened  before 
the  tractor  broke.  Also  lucky  there  are  a  few  miles  of 
State  and  county  roads  in  the  town  which  do  not  re¬ 
quire  hand  shoveling  at  any  time  as  the  efficient  county 
snow  plows  take  good  care  of  them  whenever  there  is 
any  snow.  One  county  snow  plow  found  an  abandoned 
auto  buried  under  14  feet  of  snow,  fortunately  with  no 
occupants  in  the  car.  A  crowd  of  snow  shovelers  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  were  surprised  to  see  a 
young  doe  coming  towards  them  unafraid.  They  all 
petted  her  and  finally  a  young  boy  came  along  and  it 
followed  him  like  a  dog.  It  developed  that  this  doe’s 
mother  was  killed  when  the  doe  was  a  baby ;  the  family 
fed  the  baby  doe  and  brought  it  up  along  with  the 
young  stock  on  the  farm,  with  which  it  is  now  winter¬ 
ing.  Dogs  are  chasing  deer  in  many  places.  One  man 
puts  hay  out  of  doors  for  the  deer  each  night  and  each 
morning  the  hay  is  all  gone  and  the  herd  stays  in  a 
sheltered  place  near  the  barn  nearly  all  of  the  time; 
they  are  getting  .to  be  real  tame.  Rabbits  come  in 
gangs  and  eat  tops  of  flower  bushes  that  show  above  the 
drifts,  and  they  gnaw  the  bark  and  sprouts  from  pear, 
peach  and  apple  trees  even  if  near  the  farmstead. 
Pheasants  are  so  starved  they  come  close  to  the  house, 
and  feed  under  a  shed  with  the  poxxltry. 

A  man  employed  on  the  highway  being  short  of  wood 
bought  a  load  of  oak  wood  from  a  dealer  who  adver¬ 
tised;  the  price  is  $7  for  “about  a  half  cord”  and 
“dumped  in  the  yard."  and  not  even  split.  The  man  did 
not  have  enough  to  last  a  week  iu  one  stove  used  for 
cooking.  Another  dealer  delivers  apple  wood  in  blocks 
for  $5  a  cord  which  is  more  like  being  “fair"  we  think. 
Still  another  dealer  charges  $7  for  birch  and  soft  maple, 
split,  ready  for  burning  ;  another  dealer  sells  hard  wood, 
hickory,  oak  and  hard  maple  for  $7  unsplit.  and  a  man 
splits  it  for  $1  extra.  This  appears  to  be  the  best  wood 
at  the  best  buy.  A  pile  of  about  30  cords  of  hardwood 
slabs,  sawed  into  stove  length  was  sold  for  $130.  but 
buyer  had  to  take  the  whole  lot.  One  man  sells  dry 
wood  iu  baskets,  12  for  $1  (bushel  baskets  and  packed 
full  measure)  ;  one  man  reports  he  is  unable  to  get  his 
wood  cut  this  AYinter  due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who 
formerly  worked  at  his  wood-cutting  are  now  on  relief 
and  do  not  have  to  work.  Several  people  would  hire 
wood  cut  in  their  own  woods  but  the  woodchoppers  that 
formerly  did  the  work  for  them  being  on  relief  will  do 
no  work  of  a ny  kind.  Hence  the  dealers  have  more 
business  and  it  is  a  choice  of  burning  coal,  oil,  or  some¬ 
body’s  wood  which  we  buy,  while  we  have  hundreds  of 
acres  of  wood  which  he  cannot  get  anybody  to  cut  One 
dealer  reports  that  he  advertised  for  two  months  last 
FaH  for  woodcutters  before  he  got  two  men ;  one  from 
New  York  City  and  the  other  from  “up  north.”  e  A  c 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Farm  and  Home  Week 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


There  is  always  such  a  diversity  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  discussion  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  during  Farm  and  Home  Week  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  which  one  it  would  be 
best  to  attend.  The  last  meeting  was  the 
29th  annual  gathering  of  farmers  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  had  an  attendance  equal  to  the  past 
few  years  when  the  weather  was  much 
more  favorable. 

Value  of  Different  Feeds 

Director  F.  B.  Morrison  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject  said  in  part :  “Pigs 
will  eat  considerable  more  protein  sup¬ 
plement,  self-fed,  when  fed  ground  barley 
as  compared  to  corn,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  barley  is  higher  in  crude-protein 
than  corn.  This  may  be  overcome  by  mix¬ 
ing  the  protein  supplement  with  the  self- 
fed  barley  in  desired  mixtures.”  One 
probable  reason  for  this  is  that  barley  is 
not  as  palatable  as  corn.  The  average  of 
many  experimental  trials  show  barley  to 
be  93  per  cent  as  valuable  a  feed  as  corn. 

“Oats  should  not  be  fed  as  the  only 
grain  for  fattening  as  it  is  too  bulky. 
However,  tests  show  it  is  more  valuable 
for  dairy  cows  and  heifers  than  its  chemi¬ 
cal  content  indicates.  When  limited 
amounts  are  used  in  the  dairy  grain  ra¬ 
tion,  it  is  worth  as  much  as  corn  or 
hominy.  Tests  at  the  Indiana  Station 
indicate  that  if  oats  is  used  as  one-third 
of  the  fattening  ration  fed  to  lambs  with 
.corn,  it  may  be  worth  as  much  or  even 
more  than  corn.” 

“The  value  of  molasses  in  any  given 
ration  will  depend  to  considerable  extent 
on  the  manner  and  amount  fed.  It  is  best 
used  with  poor  roughage  to  make  it  more 
palatable.  Used  with  a  good  ration,  tests 
at  the  Wisconsin  Station  gave  it  a  value 
of  only  SO  per  cent  that  of  corn.  With 
steers  on  feed,  tests  indicate  relatively 
small  amounts  per  head  daily  are  best, 
that  is,  about  two  pounds.  An  average 
of  all  test  work  with  steers  give  it  a 
value  of  only  53  per  cent  that  of  corn. 
Used  with  fattening  lambs  its  value  is 
S4  per  cent.” 

Proved  Sires  and  Dams 

Prof.  A.  C.  Dahlberg,  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  discussed  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  with  their  station  herd  of 
Jerseys  by  following  certain  rules  of  se¬ 
lection.  As  he  pointed  out,  no  one  can 
stand  still  in  breeding  dairy  cattle,  pro¬ 
duction  will  either  be  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  with  the  use  of  each  new  herd 
sire.  If  the  average  production  of  a  herd 
is  below  the  breed  average  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  step  it  up  and  improve  produc¬ 
tion.  His  thought  was  that  there  is  too 
much  tendency  to  stress  certain  individual 
animals  rather  than  the  herd  average,  or 
at  least  the  average  of  all  a  sire's  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  that  the  range  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  must  also  be  considered. 

In  other  words  if  a  sire  gets  a  few  or 
several  daughters  of  extremely  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  as  many  or  more  with  low 
production  the  average  of  all  might  look 
good,  yet  he  is  so  variable  in  his  trans¬ 
mitting  of  production  that  such  a  sire 
would  not  be  desirable  for  use,  where 
constructive  breeding  was  the  goal. 

In  the  Geneva  herd,  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  selecting  based  on  the 
transmitted  production  of  the  females  in 
the  herd.  One  cow  averaged  213  pounds 
fat ;  her  daughters  averaged  1C8  pounds, 
and  her  granddaughters  averaged  only 
218  pounds ;  all  the  females  of  this  strain 
were  eliminated  from  the  herd.  Another 
cow  had  four  daughters  whose  production 
on  a  mature  12-month  basis  averaged  701 
pounds  of  butterfat.  This  strain  was  re¬ 
tained,  the  average  of  all  female  de¬ 
scendants  of  this  line  is  650  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Since  1921,  of  four  bulls  used, 
three  have  held  or  improved  production  of 
daughters  compared  with  dams. 

Bang’s  Disease 

Dr.  R.  R.  Birch,  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College,  is  generally  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities 
on  this  important  subject,  which  today  is 
playing  such  a  significant  role  in  the 
herds  of  dairy  farmers.  It  was  therefore 
a  real  pleasure  to  again  hear  this  eminent 
authority  discuss  the  subject  in  his  usual 


sane,  practical  manner.  Among  the  con¬ 
siderations  presented  it  was  mentioned 
there  are  three  methods  or  agencies  for 
the  blood  test.  These  include:  (1)  Pri¬ 
vate  Test :  Under  this  plan  a  local  gradu¬ 
ate  veterinarian  takes  the  blood  samples 
and  sends  them  to  an  approved  testing 
laboratory.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it 
makes  no  difference  where  the  blood  is 
sent  for  testing  as  long  as  it  is  an  ap¬ 
proved  laboratory  as  the  test  fluid  is  all 
supplied  by  the  Veterinary  College.  The 
plate  test  may  also  be  used,  but  is  not  so 
accurate.  (2)  State  Testing:  This  test 
does  not  permit  use  of  the  plate  test. 
Samples  are  drawn  and  tested  in  an  ap¬ 
proved  laboratory.  The  owner  agrees  to 
make  official  tests  as  required.  The  herd 
is  known  as  a  Recorded  Herd.  It  be¬ 
comes  known  as  an  Approved  Herd,  com¬ 
parable  to  an  Accredited  Herd  for  tuber¬ 
culosis,  when  three  clean  tests  have  been 
passed.  (3)  Federal  Plan  :  Is  the  same 
as  the  State  Plan,  except  indemnities  are 


paid  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  head  for  posi¬ 
tive  grades  and  $50  for  reactor  purebreds. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  cleaning  up 
the  herd  for  Bang’s  that  the  disease  is 
highly  infective,  particularly  at  certain 
stages,  and  is  therefore  easily  trans¬ 
mitted,  while  tuberculosis  is  contagious, 
and  requires  more  direct  and  frequent 
contact  to  transmit  it  to  others  in  the 
herd. 

It  was  especially  emphasized  that 
where  the  herd  is  being  tested  under  one 
of  the  mentioned  plans  that  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive,  most  sure  and  quickest  manner 
of  getting  a  clean  herd  is  to  blood  test  the 
herd,  remove  all  reactors ;  if  cows  must 
be  added  for  milk,  add  only  tested  cows 
which  have  calved  at  least  30  days  and 
preferably  somewhat  longer.  Retest  the 
entire  herd  in  60  days.  Remove  any  re¬ 
actors  and  retest  until  a  clean  test  lias 
been  passed.  From  this  time  on  buy  only 
from  clean  herds.  Where  milk  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  needed,  add  only  young  unbred 


heifers  which  have  passed  a  clean  test 
from  an  entirely  negative  herd.  Such 
heifers,  if  under  six  months  when  pur¬ 
chased,  will  probably  raise  clean,  even  if 
from  positive  cows.  However,  they  should 
be  kept  separate  for  60  days  and  then  he 
blood  tested  before  placing  them  with 
the  herd. 

Judging  Contests 

The  students’  livestock  show  and  judg¬ 
ing  contest  presented  the  best  display  of 
high  quality  and  type  in  livestock  ever  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  judging  pavilion.  Joseph 
Pendergast,  Phoenix,  was  superintendent 
of  the  show,  assisted  by  Ceylon  Snider, 
Fillmore.  Joseph  P.  King,  Ithaca,  an¬ 
nounced  the  classes.  Official  judges  were : 
Dairy  Cattle:  Iv.  C.  Sly,  MacDonald 
Farm,  Cortland;  Sheep  and  Beef  Cattle: 
P.  C.  MacKenzie,  Pennsylvania  State 
College ;  Horse  and  Swine :  J.  M.  Vial, 
University  of  Maryland. 

Carl  House,  Central  Square,  won  the 
livestock  judging  contest ;  second  honors 
were  won  by  Norbert  Simon,  Miona ; 
Conrad  Milks,  McGraw,  won  third.  First 
place  for  milk  judging  was  won  by 
Walter  Congdon,  Clinton  Central;  Bur¬ 
ney  Taylor,  Mexico,  second  ;  John  Kolasa, 
Boonville,  third.  In  poultry  judging, 
George  Peterson,  Geneva,  was  first,  Floyd 
Lockwood,  Unadilla,  second;  George 
Fesczko,  Scott,  third. 

Horses 

Horsemen  formed  an  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  New  York  State  Draft 
Horse  Club.  Officers  elected  were :  Presi- 
dens,  E.  P.  Forrestel,  Medina,  Belgian 
breeders;  vice-president,  Arthur  Horton, 
Johnson  City.  Belgian  breeder;  secretary- 
treasurer,  R.  W.  Watt,  Ithaca ;  execu¬ 
tive  committee :  John  Adrian,  Williams- 
ville,  Belgian  breeder;  J.  D.  Hunt, 
Owego.  and  Steve  Pendergast,  Phoenix, 
Percherons. 

This  organization  is  a  revival  of  the 
old  horse  breeders’  organization  which 
was  active  several  years  ago  under  the 
guidance  of  E.  S.  Atkin,  Syracuse.  The 
membership  fee  is  $1,  its  purpose  is  to 
work  for  the  promotion  and  betterment 
of  draft  horses. 

Prof.  M.  W.  Ha  rper,  in  charge  of  the 
horse  department,  outlined  some  experi¬ 
mental  work  now  in  progress  relative  to 
work  horses  and  colts.  The  work  horse 
test  is  to  compare  a  low  protein  ration, 
as  wide  as  1  to  11,  in  which  the  work 
horses  are  fed  a  grain  ration  of  corn  and 
oats,  with  Timothy  hay,  to  a  narrower 
ration  of  1  to  7.5.  So  far  the  wide  ra¬ 
tion  has  proven  the  most  satisfactory  and 
economical.  Colts  are  being  fed  mixtures 
to  determine  their  mineral  requirements. 
Prof.  Harper  has  promised  to  send  me 
progress  reports  as  they  become  available. 

Beef  Cattle 

The  beef  cattle  department  in  charge  of 
Prof.  R.  B.  Ilinman  has  made  beef  cat¬ 
tle  something  of  importance  in  the  live¬ 
stock  program  of  New  York  State  farm¬ 
ers.  In  his  discussion  of  this  subject  Bob 
brought  out  the  considerations  that  as 
early  as  1873  beef  cattle  were  very  im¬ 
portant  in  this  section.  Fundamental 
changes  have  and  are  taking  place  in 
cattle. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  when  pro¬ 
ducers  cater  to  consumer  demand  they 
usually  receive  a  compensating  price. 
Beef  from  worn  out  dairy  cows  is  vastly 
inferior  to  well  finished  beef ;  also,  con¬ 
sumer  demands  relative  to  weight  must 
be  considered.  Heavy  weight,  two-year- 
old  steers  have  a  very  limited  demand  and 
their  cost  of  production  is  too  high. 
lTounger,  light  weight  steers,  finishing  off 
at  1,000  pounds  or  less,  meet  best  market 
demands  and  are  more  profitable. 

Beef  cattle  are  on  the  increase  in  New 
York;  pasture,  hay  and  corn  silage  are 
readily  available.  A  ton  of  silage  and 
one-lialf  ton  of  hay  will  winter  a  beef 
cow  well,  or  if  hay  is  high,  three  tons  of 
silage  may  be  used,  or  straw  or  corn 
stalks  may  be  substituted.  A  little  over 
a  ton  of  grain  will  finish  a  beef  calf  ready 
for  the  market  at  around  850  pounds,  the 
cost  of  production  may  then  be  rendi  y 
figured. 

Bob  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 


These  western  eiee  lambs  have  been  fed  corn  and  Alfalfa  this  Winter  by  the  Animal 

Husbandry  Department,  Ithaca. 


Holstein  cows  used  in  student  judging  contest.  Farm  and  Home  Week.  Placed  in 
order  from  left  to  right.  First  cow  made  425  pounds  fat  in  300  days  with  first  calf. 
Holding,  left  to  right,  Thayer  Whitney,  Dunsville ;  Donald  Ditts,  Pulaski;  Harland 
Crandall,  Jamestown;  Paul  Dean,  Forest  Home. 


Milking  Shorthorn  coiv,  Princess  May  2nd,  648801.  owned  by  Willard  S.  Martin. 
Greatwood  Farm,  Plainfield,  Vt.,  made  a  breed  world’s  two-year-old  record  of  12.330 
pounds  of  milk,  451  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  completed  a  six-year-ohl  record  of 
over  15,000  pounds  of  milk.  Lifetime  and  consistent  production  are  obtained  only 
if  cows  are  properly  fed  during  their  dry  period. 
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late  William  Pew,  Briarcliff  Farms,  tried 
from  every  possible  angle  to  ship  in  and 
feed  purchased  western  feeder  steers.  His 
results  clearly  show  it  is  more  profitable 
to  raise  one's  own  feeder  beef  steers. 

Growing  Dairy  Heifers 

This  subject  was  presented  by  Prof. 
E.  S.  Harrison  who  said  in  part :  “If  a 
heifer  is  poorly  grown  she  will  never  at¬ 
tain  her  maximum  possibilities.  We  must 
think  of  our  dairy  cows  in  terms  of  their 
entire  production  life,  the  average  of 
which  is  slightly  less  than  four  years.  If 
a  heifer  freshens  without  proper  body  de¬ 
velopment  she  will  never  have  proper 
feeding  capacity. 

“Two  kinds  of  development  influence 
type,  under-feeding  and  over-feeding.  A 
fat  round  body  is  not  a  well-developed 
body  for  the  dairy  cow.  Always  think  of 
the  heifer  as  a  miniature  cow  and  feed 
to  keep  her  growing  in  that  manner.  Most 
folks  feed  and  care  for  their  calves  from 
birth  to  six  months  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  ;  it  is  the  periods  from  then  on  that 
often  spoil  a  promising  female. 

“If  pasture  is  poor  it  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  and  also  to  correct  it  must  be  im¬ 
proved  by  proper  fertilization.  A  home- 
mixed  feed  for  heifers  which  is  hard  to 
beat  consists  of :  300  pounds  ground  oats, 
300  pounds  wheat  bran,  300  pounds  corn- 
meal  and  100  pounds  linseed  oilmeal. 

“It  is  poor  economy  to  feed  all  the 
good  hay  to  the  producing  cows  and  leave 
only  the  poor  quality,  stemmy  hay  for  the 
growing  heifers.  A  mixture  of  hays  is 
preferable  to  one  kind.  The  following 
seed  mixture  is  excellent :  five  pounds 
medium  red  clover,  three  pounds  Alsike. 
five  pounds  Timothy,  six  to  nine  pounds 
Alfalfa.  Cut  early,  heavy  seeded  mix¬ 
tures  per  acre  increase  the  number  of 
plants,  are  finer  stemmed  and  are  more 
palatable  and  better  for  the  stock ;  how¬ 
ever,  such  seeding  does  not  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  yield  per  acre.” 

Sheep 

In  forage  crop  tests  for  sheep  and 
lambs  it  was  shown  that  broad-leaved 
rape  proved  superior  to  dwarf  Essex  rape 
or  to  a  mixture  of  dwarf  Essex  rape, 
oats  and  peas. 

Recent  tests  by  Willman  show  it  did 
not  pay  to  chop  first  cutting  Alfalfa  hay 
for  breeding  ewes. 

Continued  investigations  regarding 
“stiff-lamb"  disease  has  established  the 
fact  that  neither  heavy  grain  feeding  or 
exercise  of  ewes  in  lamb  will  produce  the 
disease.  The  addition  of  vitamin  C  did 
not  prevent  the  disease.  The  kind  and 
combinations  of  feeds  used  seemed  to 
have  a  decided  influence  in  preventing  the 
disease.  When  ewes  in  lamb  were  fed 
second  cutting  Alfalfa  hay  and  a  grain 
ration  composed  of  300  pounds  oats,  300 
pound  barley  and  400  pounds  cull  beans. 
In  four  years  feeding  tests  used  liberally 
and  moderately  with  and  without  exercise 
121  ewes  produced  43  stiff  lambs  on  this 
ration.  One  hundred  comparable  ewes 
fed  mixed  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  corn 
silage  and  a  mixture  of  two  parts,  by 
weight,  of  oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran 
and  given  exercise  produced  no  stiff  lambs 
during  the  same  period. 


HORSES 


MIDDLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

A.  W.  GREEN,  agent 

A  good  place  to  buy  or  sell  Quality 

Belgian  &  Percheron  Stallions 

OVER  30  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

MIDDLEFIELD.  OHIO 

40  Milts  West  il  Gmtvillt,  Pi.,  oa  RL  17 


.  FOR  SALE! 

Pair  Grade  Percheron  Geldings 

own  brothers,  coming  3  and  4,  weight  22u0,.  partly 
broken  driven  a  few  times,  4250  for  pair. 

.  yj.  old  mare,  weight  1250,  broken  double.  Price  4  1  45. 
lhese  are  native  colts,  sound,  kind  good  condition. 

EARL  WHITE,  Village  Farm,  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 

X77REG.  PERCHERON  STALLION 

Dark  dappled  grey,  3  years  old.  proven  breeder,  4600. 
leaning  colt,  4350.  Il.ll.  BELLA  SONS.  Nt.  Ephraim,  J. 


WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
andcheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Charlton.  Iowa. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHIN( 

sex,  4%  to  0  lbs.  180  per  lb.  dellve 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  ot 
full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  Cl 


SHEEP 


_  700  BRED  EWES 

linna  500  choice  large  black  faced  ewes,  year- 
a  D  «.4  years  old-  Also  200  Michigan  Delaines. 

«■  CHAPMAN  4  SONS.  South  Rockwood,  Mich. 
Telegraph  or  Telephone  Rockwood 


Dutchess  County  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  Sale 

to  be  held 

Monday,  March  30  at  Bethel  Farm,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

7  Bulls  —  57  Females 

The  sale  features  the  dispersion  of  the  famous  HOMESTEAD  FARMS.  INC.,  herd.  This  herd 
was  founded  about  eight  years  ago  and  is  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  East  today.  The  females 
of  breeding  age  will  carry  the  service  of  two  first  prize  International  bulls — BRIARCLIFF 
BARBARIAN  8th  and  BRIARCLIFF  BARBARIAN  12th.  No  better  bloodlines  can  be  found 
and  we  feel  this  is  the  best  offering  of  Angus  sold  in  many  years. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  INC.,  will  sell  three  young  herd  bull  prospects.  They  are  by  some 
of  the  well  known  bulls  and  can  go  to  head  good  herds. 

FUERST  FARM  offers  four  outstanding  open  heifers  that  are  by  Briarcliff  bred  sires.  They 
are  the  foundation  kind. 

BETHEL  FARM,  INC.,  will  sell  four  of  the  tried  sires  used  at  Briarcliff.  Every  one  of 
them  of  proven  worth  and  not  priced  for  sale  before.  There  will  also  be  12  bred  heifers  that 
were  selected  by  the  late  W.  H.  Pew  for  replacement  in  the  Briarcliff  herd. 

Every  animal  in  the  sale  is  one  that  the  owner  would  rather  keep  in  the  herd.  Those 
interested  in  better  beef  cattle  should  attend  this  sale.  The  cattle  are  all  from  accredited 
herds  and  have  recently  passed  a  clean  Bang’s  test.  Catalog  is  sent  only  on  request.  Address— 

FRANK  RICHARDS,  Mgr.,  Bethel  Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Mail  bids  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Tomhave,  Secretary  Aberdeen-Angus  Assn.,  in  our  care. 


AYRSHIRES 


is  the  cow  - 


THAT  RETURNS  THE  MOST 
4%  QUALITY  MILK  FOR 
FEED  CONSUMED 

No  wonder  the  Ayrshire  is  the 
choice  of  those  dairymen  who 
must  count  costs  and  who  are 
trying  to  get  the  greatest  net 
returns  from  their  cows. 

Write  for 


Lists  of  breeders  living 
near  you  with  stock  for 
sale,  or  for  literature  re¬ 
garding  America’s  fastest 
growing  dairy  breed. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  A’ssn 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


JERSEYS 


HELP  THE  JUNIORS  BEGIN  WITH  JERSEYS 

Start  the  boys  and  girls  right  in  Calf  Club  and 
Vocational  group  work  with  Jerseys.  Special 
Tibbon  awards,  medal  awards  and  membership 
registration  rates  are  offered  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  when  the  junior  breeders  have 
complied  with  certain  requirements. 

Write  for  the  special  offers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324-R  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  \%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
malm  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’3  pricea.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAKBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


Pedigreed  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

- at  Reasonable  Prices -  *  ^ 


A,  J.  McNAB  -  -  Shekonieko.  New  York 


Registered  Guernsey  Heifer l™3 aeVed“ 

ed.  tuberculosis  and  infectious  abortion  free— $50.00. 
C.  R.  McPherson  -  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


Wanted 


f  T.  B.  Blood-Tested  Herd  of  about 
•  15  head  Grade  Guernseys.  Team. 

CEDAR  HILL  FARM  -  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS— Trained  hunters  and  rat  killers,  $2.00  each. 
Of  $4.00  pair,  ship  C.O.D.  F.  L.  Hartman,  New  London.  O# 


C 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 


CHESTER-Yorkshire  Crossed 
CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed 
HAMPSHIRES 


,-6-8-10-12  weeks 
old.  Ship  2  or 
more  on  approval. 
C.  O.  D.  Money  or¬ 
der  or  check  at 
$4-  $4. 50- $5 -55.50- 
.56  each 


Slioats  and  Feeders.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 


Selected  Boars — Fancy  Gilts — 3-4  non.  old  56.50-57- 

57.50-58-510  each.  Older  Boars  515-518-520-525-530-535. 


Triple  treatment  50  cents  each.  Protect  your  investment. 
Give  the  pigs  a  square  break.  Quotations  only  temporary. 

CHAS.  DAVIS.  BOX  II,  CONCORD.  MASS. 
Residence — Carr  Road 


PIGS 


grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated,  crated. 
C.  O.  D.  or  money  back  guar- 
.  antee.  If  not  absolutely  satis¬ 

factory  feed  and  return  express  collect.  Polands. 
-Berks,  Durocs,  Hamps,  Chesters,  Boars,  barrows  or 
sows.  SHOATS  over  30  lbs.  $6,  over  40  lbs.  57  each 
state  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write 
C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  -  CHESW0LD,  Del. 


Est.  1913  Tel.  1085 

D  AILE  Y  STOCK  F  ARM,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Top  quality  Spring  pigs— Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed.  6-7  weeks  54.50  each; 
8-9  weeks  55.00.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Our  guarantee  —  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire,  6  weeks  $4,  7-8 
weeks  54,50,  20,  25,  30,  40,  50  lbs.  55-510  each.  Boars 
barrows,  sows.  Boars,  75  to  115  lbs.  512-520.  Vaccina¬ 
tion  extra.  Crates  free.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd„  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DREG,  CU/INP  All  age?  for  sale.  Ft  M.  Patting 
UROC  V  If  I  lit  ton  A  Son,  Selplo  Center,  N.Y 

¥*7 ANTED— Chester  White  Sow  due  to  litter  April 
second  litter.  JESSE  CONNOR  -  Kyserike,  N.  Y. 


[ 


DOGS 


] 


ENGLISH  BULL  PUPPIES 


Nice  Ones  — 

C.  W.  HARVEY 


Imported  Sire. 

COVINGTON,  PA. 


IRISH  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

EMMA  BR^r  ^  K-  .C-  810  "V^GS.  y. 

T  Oil  ER  PRICES — on  good  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terrier 
J"-*  Pups  and  Scottie  Pups.  Also  grown  stock  lor 
breeders.  MRS.  M.  DEMMON  -  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

I  RISH  and  English  setters;  quality  matrons  and  proven 
sires.  Handsome  male  and  female  pointers  four 
months  old.  CHAS.  H.  JACKSON,  Forked  River,  N.  J. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nel,Gro«Puly7p»ar,“ 

COLI  IFS  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

UVLL1LG  Ped.  KAiLWMT  VIEW  FA  It  315,  Hastings,  A.  T. 

FARM  RAISED  SHEPHERDS  AH£?&*<SL|?W- 

■ROCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — Beauties  —  Males.  Sio- 
females,  45.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  V»! 

RE*UJ,F‘JL  Bul1  TsrrUr,  415.  Beautiful  Female 

U  Collie  Pup,  $  to.  HOWARD  HCRI)  Thorndike.  Maine 

DUPPIES— Wire-Haired  Terriers,  classy, pedigreed- also 
*  Beagle  started.  GATES,  Richard  St.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

C  Blue  Tick  Beagle  Hounds  bred  for  rabbits 

uua  THOS.  CITTADINI  -  Gilboa,  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiii 


EDMONDS’ 
POULTRY 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 


•  • 


Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Proflt  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


fimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii 


On  a  golf  course 
score  each  player  strives  to  make  and  the  standard  by  which  all  are 
judged.  Cows  don’t  play  golf  but  there  is  a  “par”  for  each  one  of  them 
just  the  same.  It  is  the  amount  of  milk  she  should  be  producing  during 
a  certain  lactation  period.  Larro  Research  Farm  has  worked  out  a  plan 
whereby  you  can  compute  a  daily  “par”  for  each  milking  cow  in 
your  herd  and  forecast  the  approximate  total  amount  each  one  should 
produce  in  that  lactation  period.  Put  your  cows  on  Larro  Dairy  Feed 
and  their  production  will  be  higher  and  more  profitable  for  you  because 
Larro  keeps  cows  in  better  health  and  condition,  makes  them  live  longer 
and  produce  more  milk  and  better  calves  than  anything  else  you  can  feed. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  he  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  February,  as 

10 Class  1,  $2.45  (base  price);  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.80;  Class  2D,  $1,485;  Class  2E,_  $1,435; 
Class  3.  not  available;  Class  4 A,  $1,335;  Class 
4B,  $1,175. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1034,  Official  Order  74,  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  34%  to  35%c;  extra, 
92  score,  34%c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  33%  to 
34c;  unsalted,  best,  35%  to  30c;  firsts,  33%  to 
34%c;  centralized,  33  to  34c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  30%  to  32c; 
standards,  27  to  27 %c;  brown,  best,  30  to  31c; 
standards,  28%  to  29c;  Pacific  Coast  standards, 
28%  to  29c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  20  to  32c;  fowls,  10%  to  25%c; 
capons,  29%  to  34%c;  turkeys,  20  to  31c; 
ducks,  22  to  23c;  geese,  14%  to  17c;  squabs, 
25  to  55c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  22  to  24c;  chickens,  21  to  25c;  turkeys, 
30c;  ducks,  19c;  geese,  14c;  squabs,  pair,  30  to 
85c;  rabbits,  lb.,  15  to  21c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Nero  80c;  Black  Twig  75  to  90e, 
Hubbardson  $1.25  to  $1.03,  Opalescent  85c  to  $1, 
Winter  Banana  75c  to  $1,  King  85c  to  $1.25, 
Snow  75  to  85c,  Golden  Delicious  $1.20  to  $1.50, 
Jonathan  75  to  90c,  Wealthy  80c  to  $1,  Cortland 
90c  to  $1.15,  Stark  85c  to  $1,  Northern  Spy 
$1.10  to  $1.75,  Baldwin  90c  to  $1.15,  Ben  Davis 
75c,  Newtown  Pippin  65c,  York  83c  to  $1.10, 
Stayman  Winesap  85c  to  $1.13,  Rome  Beauty 
90c  to  $1.25,  Delicious  $1.18  to  $1.50.  McIntosh 
$1.08  to  $1.40,  R.  I.  Greening  $1.25  to  $1.50, 
N.  W.  Greening  90c  to  $1.13.  Eastern,  bbl., 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  Cranberries,  En.,  %  bbl.,  $1.75 
to  $3.50.  Pears.  E11.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  pt.,  12  to  18c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Beans,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $3.  Beets, 
State,  50-lb.  bag,  45  to  50c.  Broccoli,  Cal., 
crate,  $1  to  $3.25.  Brussels  sprouts,  Cal., 
drum,  25c  to  $3.  Cabbage,  State,  white,  ton, 
$20  to  $22.  Texas,  white,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.88; 
Savoy,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25.  Carrots,  State, 
washed,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate, 
75c  to  $1.50.  Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3. 
Celery  knobs,  nearby,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.25.  Chives, 
L.  I.,  doz.,  50c.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  75c  to  81. 
Onions,  En.,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  30c  to  $1.20; 
red,  bag,  50c  to  $1.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  30 
to  85c.  Peas,  Fla.,  bu..  $1.25  to  $1.88.  Peppers, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $4.25.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu., 
25c  to  50c;  Fla.,  bu..  75c.  Squash,  Fla.,  yellow, 
bu.,  75c  to  $3.50.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bu., 
50  to  75c.  White  potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $4.50 
to  $6.50;  Cuba,  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Fla.,  box, 
75c  to  $1.65;  L.  I.,  bag,  80c  to  $1.85;  Maine, 
180  lbs.,  $2.65  to  $3;  Idaho.  100-lb.  bag,  $2.2o 
to  $2.30;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  30e  to 
$1.35. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cows,  $3.75  to  $4.75;  common  bulls,  $5  to 
$6.25;  calves,  $5.50  to  $12.50;  hogs,  $10.70; 
lambs,  $8  to  $10.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.15%;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  81c;  oats,  43%e;  rye,  71%c;  barley,  84%e. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No. 
3,  $14;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $22. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  chickens, 
32  to  35c;  squabs,  each,  40  to  75c;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  6c;  lettuce,  head,  19  to  25c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  60c;  string  beans,  lb..  20  to  25c;  onions, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  head,  10  to  15c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  Baldwins  ord.  7oc  to  $1.2o, 
poorer  50c,  fancy  $1.35  to  $1.60,  few  large  extra 
fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  ord.  50c  to  $1,  fancy 
mostly  $1.25  to  $1.60,  few  large  extra  fancy 
$1.75  std.  bu.  box.  Conn.  U.  S.  1,  Greenings  and 
Baldwins  $1  to  $1.35,  poorer  lower  bu.  bskt.  Pa. 
Yorks  and  Baldwins  85c  to  $1.25.  Staymans  $1  to 
$1  25.  Va.  Black  Twigs  $1  to  $1.25.  Staymans 
$l’  to  $1.10  bu.  bskt.  Del.  Black  Twigs  and 
Paragons  $1  to  $1.35  bu.  bskt.  Me.  No.  Spy  and 
Baldwins  $2.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U. 
S  1  2% -in.  $1.15  to  $1.20,  poorer  $1  crate. 

Beets. — Cut  off  75c  to  $1,  poorer  lower  std.  bu. 
box.  Texas  belid.  $1  to  $1.35,  poorer  lower  % 
crate. 

Broccoli.— Cal.  24  bclis.  fancy  $2.50,  few  $3, 
poorer  $2  crate.  Tex.,  fancy  $2.25  to  $2.50  crate. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  75e  to  $1,  poorer  50c 
std  bu.  box.  Cal.  72  bclis.  $3  to  $3.25,  poorer 
§•>  50  crate.  Ariz.  72  bclis.  small  $2.50  to  $2.75 
crate  Tex.  48  bchs.  $1.50  to  $1.65  %  crate, 
N  y'.  cut  and  washed  90c  to  $1  bu.  bskt. 

Celery  — Native  Pascal  fancy  $2.50  to  $3, 
poorer  $2  12  bch.  box.  Cal.  washed  3  to  7  doz. 
$3  to  $3.75,  poorer  low  as  $2.50  %  crate.  Fla. 
$2  50  to  $3.35,  poorer  low  as  $1.50  10-in.  crate. 

Lettuce. — Native  IS  heads  hothouse  $1  to 
$1  10,  poorer  lower  std.  bu.  box.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz. 
$2.25  to  $2.50,  few  $2.75,  poorer  lower  crate. 

Onions. — Native  med.  85c  to  $1,  large  $1.05 
to  $1.10,  few  $1.20  50  lbs.  Col.  Va.  large  $1.60 
to  $1.75  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  yellow  fair  $1.15  to  $1.25 
50  lbs.  Mich,  yellow  $1.15  to  $1.25,  smaller  $1 
50  lbs.  , 

Potatoes.— Native  best  75.  to  90c,  poorer  lower 
60-lb.  bags.  Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.45  to  $1.05,  few 
fancy  higher,  poorer  lower  100  lbs.  Ida.  bakers 
few  sales  $2.25  to  $2.50  box. 

Spinach.— Texas  75c  to  $1,  mostly  8o  to  90c, 
poorer  lower  bu.  bskt. 

Tomatoes. — Native  hothouse  few  fancy  30  to 
40c,  poorer  low  as  10c  lb.  Fla.  $1.75  to  •$2.25, 
poorer  low  as  75c  lug.  Cuban.  $2.10  to  $2.-o 
iug. 

Butter.  —  Creamery  extras  39c,  firsts  38  to 
38 %e  lb.  ,  .  ,  oft 

E"gs  — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  39c, 
extras  38c  doz.  White  specials  39c,  extras  38c 
doz.  Western  henneries  brown  39c,  white  38c. 

Poultry.— Dressed:  Fowls  western  4  to  6  lbs. 
25  to  25% c;  3  to  4  lbs.  22  to  24e;  native  26  to 
27c;  poorer  22c.  Broilers,  western  24  to  29c; 


native  fancy  25  to  30c;  poorer  20c.  Ducklings 
20c  lb.  Live  poultry:  Fowls  fancy  22  to  23c; 
Leghorns  18  to  21c;  chickens  large  25c;  smaller 
22  to  24c;  Leghorns  18  to  20c;  roosters  15  to  16c 
lb. ;  squabs,  at  retail,  weighing  9  to  12  lbs.  to 
doz.,  plucked  and  bled  50  to  85c,  mostly  65 
to  75  each. 

Cheese  (Jobbing). — N.  Y.  held  extras  1935  21 
to  21  %c;  firsts  1935  20%  to  21c.  Western  held 
extras  1935  20  to  20%c;  firsts  1930  19%  to  20c 
lb.  Fresh  firsts  17%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans  (small  lot  sales  to  jobbing  trade) 
— N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $2.75  to  $3.  Yellow  eyes 
$4.50  to  $5.  Red  kidney  $5.25  to  $5.50  100  lbs. 

Wool.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  limited, 
market  quiet  with  few  sales  noted. 

Grease  Basis. — -Ohio  fine,  combing  34  to  36e, 
clothing  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  36c, 

clothing  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  88  to  92c, 
clothing  78  to  81c;  %  blood,  combing  82  to  84c, 

clothing  72  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing  78  to  82e, 

clothing  73  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing  73  to  75c, 

clothing  66  to  70c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  93  to  95c, 

clothing  85  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing  88  to  90c, 

clothing  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83e, 

clothing  73  to  76c;  %  blood,  combing  74  to  77c, 

clothing  69  to  72c. 

Hay  (LCL  sales). — No.  1  Timothy  $19  to  $20; 
No.  2  Timothy  $17  to  $18.  Clover  mixed  red  No. 
1  $1.8.50  to  $19.50;  Alfalfa  second  cutting  $22 
to  $22.50;  first  cutting  $17.50  to  $18;  stock  hay 
$15  to  $16.  Rye  straw  No.  1  long  $21  to  $21.50 
ton.  Oat  straw  No.  1  $13  to  $14  ton.  White  oats 
clipped  38  to  40  lbs.  43  to  44c,  36  to  38  lbs.  42 
to  43c  bu. 

Fluid  Milk  (minimum  prices  established  by 
Mass.  Milk  Control  Board  to  be  paid  by  dealers 
for  Class  1  milk,  3.7  per  cent  butterfat). 
Springfield,  Worcester  and  Cape  Cod,  7c  qt., 
$3.25  cwt.  Boston,  6.5c  qt..  $3.0225  c-wt.  Fall 
River  (Federal  license)  7.3c  qt.,  $3.40  cwt. 
Newburyport  6c  qt.,  $2.79  cwt. 

Mill  Feed. — Bran.  Spring  $22.75  to  $23.25, 
Winter  $22.75  to  $23.25;  middlings  $22.75  to 
$27.75.  Cottonseed  meal  $27.50  to  $31:  hominy 
$24.50;  stock  feed  $27.  Linseed  meal  $32  to  $33. 
Soy  bean  meal  $30.50;  dried  brewer’s  grains  $23 
to  $24.  Dried  beet  pulp  $33  to  $33.50  ton.  Above 
quotations  LCL  sales. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs,  bulk  of  sales  $10  to  $11.  Cattle,  market 
on  cows  mostly  50c  higher,  bulls  25  to  50c  high¬ 
er,  vealers  steady.  Cows,  common  and  medium 
$5.50  to  $6.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter  $4.50  to 
$5.50.  Bulls,  low  cutter  to  medium  $6  to  $6.75. 
Vealers.  medium  and  choice  $7.50  to  $11.50, 
cull  and  common  $5  to  $7.50.  Milk  cows,  choice 
$85  to  $110,  good  $70  to  $85,  medium  $55  to 
$70,  common  $40  to  $55. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  34%  to  39%e;  eggs,  25  to  30%e:  live 
fowls,  22  to  25c;  chickens,  20  to  24c;  turkeys, 
20  to  28c;  ducks.  18  to  21e;  geese,  16  to  20c; 
dressed  fowls,  22%  to  25%c;  chickens,  27  to 
32c;  ducks,  23c;  apples:  Stayman  85c  to  $1.15, 
Black  Twig  75  to  90c,  York  Imperial  90c, 
Golden  Delicious  $1.35,  Baldwin  $1;  watercress, 
bch.,  2  to  3c;  turnips,  bu.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1; 
white  potatoes,  Maine,  100  lbs.,  $1.55  to  $1.60; 
Idaho,  100  lbs.,  $2.15;  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.65; 
Pa.,  100  lbs.,  $1.35  to  $1.65. 

PITTSBURGH 

Steers,  choice  dry  feds,  $9  to  $9.50;  good  to 
choice,  $8.40  to  $8.65;  good,  1,300  to  1.400  lbs., 
$7.90  to  $8.25;  medium  to  good,  1,200  to  1.300 
lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  tidy,  1,050  to  1,150  lbs., 
$7.50  to  $8.25;  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6  to 
$7.25;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4  to  $5;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $7;  common  to 
good  fat  cows,  $3  to  $6.25;  heifers,  700  to  1,100 
lbs.,  $4  to  $7.75;  fresh  cows  and  springers,  $20 
to  $65;  hogs,  prime  heavy,  $10.25  to  $10.60; 
heavy  mixed,  $10.75  to  $10.90;  prime  medium 
weights,  $11  to  $11.10;  best  heavy  yorkers, 
$10.90  to  $11.10;  good  light  yorkers,  $10.25  to 
$10.60;  pigs,  as  to  quality,  $9.75  to  $10;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  roughs,  $8  to  $9;  stags,  $3.50  to 
$0.50.  Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $6.25  to  $6.50; 
good  mixed,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  fair  mixed  ewes 
and  wethers,  $4.25  to  $5.25;  culls  and  common, 
$2  to  $4;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5  to  $9.85. 
Veal  calves,  $10  to  $10.50;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $8.50.  Grain,  wheat,  No.  2  red,  90 
to  92c;  corn,  No.  2  yellow,  72  to  72%c;  oats.  35 
to  40c;  Timothy  hay,  No.  1,  $12.50  to  $13;  clover 
mixed,  $11.50  to  $14. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  39  to  40c;  tubs,  38  to  39c; 
firsts,  35  to  36c;  country  rolls,  36  to  38c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  19  to  20c; 
limburger,  21  to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to 
28c.  Eggs,  unsettled;  nearby  fancy,  37c;  grade 
A,  29  to  35c;  grade  B,  20  to  31c;  grade  C,  24 
to  27e;  nearby  at  market,  24  to  32c. 

Poultry.- — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23 
to  26c;  fryers,  25  to  26c;  roasters,  26  to  30c; 
broilers,  28  to  35c;  ducks,  20  to  24c;  geese,  17 
to  18c;  turkeys,  28  to  32c.  Live  poultry,  steady; 
fowls,  21  to  26c;  roosters,  16c;  springers,  25  to 
26c;  broilers,  26c;  capons,  28c;  ducks,  17  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weaker;  Bald¬ 
win,  Wagner,  bu.,  40  to  90c;  Wealthy,  Snow, 
50  to  75c;  Greening,  50c  to  $1;  Jonathan,  50  to 
65c;  Rome  Beauty,  60c  to  $1.10;  Cortland,  65c  to 
$1;  Northern  Spy,  Delicious,  50c  to  $1.25;  King, 
75c  to  $1;  McIntosh,  60c  to  $1.25.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  50c  to  $1.20:  Idaho  bakers, 
50-lb.  crate,  $2.35;  Red  Bliss.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.35; 
sweets,  N.  J..  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$2.75;  medium,  $3.25;  marrow,  $4;  red  kidney, 
$5;  white  kidney,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  Limas,  $7.50. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.35; 
Col.,  Spanish,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.90;  La.,  bbl.,  $7. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Honeydew.  Chile,  crate, 
$2  to  $2.25;  oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $5;  Fla., 
$3.50  to  $4;  lemons.  Cal.,  crate,  $5  to  $6. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.50;  beans, 
Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $1  to  $3;  green,  $1  to  $2.50; 
beets,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  broccoli,  Cal.,  crate,  $3; 
Brussels  sprouts,  Cal.,  drum,  $2  to  $2.75;  cab¬ 
bage.  bu.,  35  to  60e;  carrots,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50;  celery,  doz.,  40c 
to  $1;  cucumbers,  doz.,  90c  to  $1;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  1%-bu.  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  endive,  lb., 
15  to  22% c ;  esearole.  Fla.,  1%-bu.,  $1.90  to  $2; 
lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  45c;  mushrooms,  3-lb. 
bslct.,  70  to  90c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to 
50c:  parsnips,  %  bu.,  25  to  50c;  peas,  Fla.,  bu., 
$2.25:  peppers,  Fla.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  radishes, 
doz.  bchs.,  10  to  12c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  75  to 
85c;  squash,  lb.,  5  to  5%c;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
carton.  $1.35  to  $1.50;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Feeds.- — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $10.50  to 
$17:  Alfalfa,  $11.50  to  $17;  oat  straw,  $6.50; 
wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $20:  standard  middligs, 
$20;  red  dog,  $24;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent, 
$28.50;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $26.50;  gluten, 
$23.35;  hominy,  $21.90:  table  cornmeal,  bag.  $2; 
rolled  oats.  $2.56:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.35; 
Alfalfa,  $14,50;  Alsike,  $15;  clover,  $14. 

C.  H.  B. 


Remedy  for  Nodular  Disease 
in  Sheep 

We  have  had  some  trouble  with  nodular 
worms  in  our  few  sheep.  Our  local  vet¬ 
erinary  said  there  was  no  cure,  and  ex¬ 
plained  why.  For  the  last  two  years  we 
have  been  getting  a  small  amount  of  swill 
from  the  local  county  farm.  This  swill  is 
mostly  potato  peelings.  The  pigs  and  the 
sheep  were  all  in  the  same  lot  and  the 
sheep  ate  more  swill  than  the  pigs  did.  I 
have  not  found  any  nodules  in  any  sheep 
that  I  have  butchered  lately.  I  had  the 
same  experience  once  before  when  we  fed 
a  lot  of  very  small  potatoes.  J.  A.  B. 

We  are  glad  to  get  this  information 
and  pass  it  along  to  the  other  members 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  family.  We  will  also  be 
much  interested  to  hear  from  others  on 
this  subject,  and  request  those  trying 
this  home  treatment  for  nodular  disease 
to  write  us  and  let  us  know  what  results 
if  any  were  noticed  or  obtained. 

It.  w.  DUCK. 


Cows  Eating  Hair 

We  have  a  drove  of  cows,  11  head  and 
four  head  of  young  stock.  There  are  two 
or  three  of  these  cows  and  two  of  the 
young  heifers  that  eat  hair  from  the  sides 
of  the  others,  bite  it  right  out  and  eat  it. 

New  York.  h.  r.  m. 

There  are  two  possible  reasons  for  the 
depraved  appetite  among  your  cows  and 
heifers.  The  commonest  cause,  in  which 
cows  ravenously  chew  and  swallow  for¬ 
eign  bodies  such  as  bark,  rags,  earth, 
hair,  etc.,  is  an  absence  of  something  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  ration,  such  as  minerals,  lime, 
etc.  The  foreign  bodies  mentioned  are 
all  indigestible  and  commonly  induce  di¬ 
gestive  derangement,  and  sometimes  prove 
fatal.  To  correct  this  condition  offer  a 
variety  of  feed  to  form  a  complete  ration. 
Include  a  legume  hay,  such  as  Alfalfa  or 
clover,  and  add  minerals.  Phosphate  of 
lime  is  usually  lacking  when  cattle  show 
stiffness  and  lameness  fi*om  incomplete 
nutrition.  Add  wheat  bran  fx*eely  to  the 
ration.  Allow  free  access  to  salt.  Four 
pounds  of  steamed  bonemeal  added  to 
each  100  pounds  of  concentrate  feed 
usually  proves  beneficial.  Baking  soda, 
freely  given,  often  helps. 

The  other  possible  reason  for  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  hair  is  lice.  Two  kinds  of  suck¬ 
ing  lice  and  one  kind  of  biting  louse  in¬ 
fest  cattle  and  cause  great  iri’itation,  in¬ 
dicated  by  biting,  rubbing,  etc.  There 
would  be  less  trouble  from  this  cause  if 
stables  wex’e  made  sanitary  in  Autumn,  be¬ 
fore  occupation  by  cattle  in  Winter,  and 
new  animals  were  quarantined  and  freed 
from  lice  before  adding  them  to  the  herd. 
If  the  cattle  are  found  to  be  infested  with 
lice,  they  may  be  washed  with  a  decoction 
of  four  ounces  of  stavesacre  and  larpspur 
seeds,  boiled  in  one  quart  of  water  for  30 
minutes.  This  can  be  used  in  mild 
weather.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  use  a 
mixture  of  powdei’ed  sabadilla,  powdered 
tobacco  and  flowers  of  sulphur  in  equal 
quantities.  Dust  the  animal  with  the 
powder,  blanket  the  animal  for  a  few 
hours  after  treatment,  and  then  thor¬ 
oughly  brush  the  skiix,  prefex-ably  out  of 
doors.  Cover  your  nose  and  mouth  with 
cheesecloth  when  using  this  mixture,  as 
the  sabadilla  is  very  irritating. 

If  upon  examination  the  animals  are 
found  to  be  clean  skinned,  and  have  been 
kept  in  sanitary  quarters,  correct  the 
feeding  ration  to  supply  needed  eleixients 
that  may  be  lacking.  You  can  also  place 
in  covered  boxes,  within  reach  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  when  in  the  yard,  the  following  con- 
ditionei’,  which  has  given  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Mix  or  grind  togethei*,  to  make  a 
powder,  280  parts  of  common  salt ;  1G 
parts  of  dried  iron  sulphate ;  12  parts  of 
powdered  wood  charcoal  and  eight  parts 
of  flowers  of  sulphur.  B.  H.  B. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  279 * 

HONEST,  RELIABLE,  life-time  experienced 
farmer,  good  mechanic,  will  rent  stocked, 
equipped  dairy  farm,  good  location,  modern 
buildings,  April  1.  ADVERTISER  1521,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  RENT — Ilundred-aere  farm  near  Fleming- 
ton,  N.  J.,  either  share  or  cash  basis;  $25 
month;  good  buildings  and  soil:  give  references 
and  background.  ADVERTISER  1527,  care 
Rural  New-YTorker. 


WANTED — Equipped  New  York  farm  to  rent  or 
on  shares.  ADVERTISER  1529,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  100  miles  New  York,  main 
road,  reasonable;  give  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  tillable  acreage,  livable  shack. 
ROBERT  WHITE,  Purdys,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Complete  modern  pasteurizing  plant 
with  retail  route  in  prosperous  Long  Island 
town;  no  livestock.  ADVERTISER  1507,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Four  acres,  six-room  house,  chicken 
houses.  ALBERT  BOIIL,  Fishkill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  One  acre,  suitable  for  poultry, 
dwelling  24x36  ft.  nearly  finished,  wired,  elec¬ 
tric  available;  $1,200;  in  Jersey  37  miles  out. 
1  ADVERTISER  1545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARM  wanted,  reasonable  rent,  com¬ 
muting  distance  to  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
1555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 80-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  all 
improvements,  main  house  14  rooms,  tenant 
house  7  rooms;  wonderful  location  overlooking 
Hudson  River;  Columbia  County.  ADVERTISER 
1547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  three  furnished  rooms  and 
kitchen  for  Summer  within  40  miles  New 
York  City;  state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
1544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  ON  SHARES  or  rent,  general  dairy 
farm,  stocked,  equipment;  description.  EL¬ 
MER  BIGELOW,  Route  3,  Amherst,  Mass. 

BARGAINS — 115  acres,  31  timber,  Bradford 
County,  I’a.,  $1,150.  Corner  home,  Lynn  Ha¬ 
ven.  Florida,  electric  lights,  pump,  $750.  BUSH¬ 
MAN,  Nicholson,  Pa. 

80- ACRE  DAIRY’  and  poultry  farm,  electric 
equipped,  good  buildings,  near  village.  W.  E. 
ARMSTRONG,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  RENT  or  buy  small  farm,  cheap, 
or  would  join  elderly  person  on  farm  raising 
chickens  and  vegetables.  ADVERTISER  1537, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

(  FRUITS  AND  FOODS  | 

PURE  VERMONT  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.10,  two 
5-pound  pails  $2.  postpaid ;  best  sweet  to  buy. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-lb.  can  here  clover  $5, 
buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.45;  honey  for  resale.  RAY  O.  WIL¬ 
COX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges  —  sweet, 
juicy,  full-flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.95 
with  order,  express  charges  collect;  grapefruit, 
heavy,  tender  and  flavory,  price  $1.50;  assorted 
$1.75:  absolute  satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS. 
HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 

INDIAN  RIVER  Valencia  oranges,  tree-ripened, 
tree-colored;  best  sizes  for  flavor,  thin  skinned, 
long  keepers,  essential  vitamins;  can  assort  with 
grapefruit;  $3.25  bushel,  express  charges  paid; 
bonded  growers;  write  for  full  price  list.  CHES¬ 
TER  GROVES,  City  Point,  Florida. 

FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges 
or  grapefruit,  not  artificially  colored,  de¬ 
livered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per  bushel. 
THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 

HONEY — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1. 

2-$l.S0,  6-$4.30,  buckwheat  1  pail  85c,  2-$1.60, 
6-$3.75;  all  postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  white  $5,  amber  $4.20,  buck¬ 
wheat  $4.20,  28  lbs.  white  $2.50,  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  first  quality,  $2  gallon 
delivered  third  zone.  E.  A.  STEELE,  Clemons. 
N.  Y. 

EX1RA  HEA\  Y,  first  run  pure  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  gallon  postpaid  third  zone:  price 
list  free.  OAKLAND  FARM,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  1). 
II.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

DLI.lt  IO US  CLO\  ER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1  poslpaid 
,  zone:  60  lbs.  $4.50  here;  Alfalfa  $3.90. 

NOAH  BORDNER,  Ilolgate,  Ohio. 

NEW  SQUAW,  finest  thing  in  popcorn;  10 

pounds  shelled  $1.25  third  zone  postpaid.  B.  11. 
MARSHALL,  Brookline,  N.  H. 

SHEOMET  FARM  maple  syrup  is  famous  for 
its  heavy  body  and  delicate  “maple”  flavor; 
two  dollars  per  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Win¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup.  $2  gal.,  2  qts.  $1.10,  de¬ 
livered.  CLARK  BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

COW,  SIIEEP  and  horse  clippers  sharpened;  en¬ 
close  50c  with  each  set  blades  mailed;  sheep 
blades  35c  set;  factory  grinding  equipment; 
guaranteed;  blades  returned  day  received;  es¬ 
tablished  1S52.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  319  N. 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  he  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed:  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Two  new  Disston  hand  saws,  D-20 
heavyweight  crosscut,  26-inch  skew-back,  7 
or  8  point.  Address  II.  A.  SWANSON,  Carmel, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  About  25  K.W.  stationary  late 
Diesel.  BELL-OFF,  21  Abeel,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

V  A  NT  ED — Used  Farmall  12  tractor  and  equip- 
ment.  CHARLES  BIGOR,  Moriali  Center, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED— Drag  saw.  WALTER  FREEMAN, 
Medina,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Tractor  attachment  for  Ford,  bar- 
gain  price.  WALTER  LAWRENCE,  Macedon, 
N.  Y. 

BEES  For  complete  satisfaction  let  us  till  your 
orders,  package  bees,  nuclei,  queens  or  com¬ 
plete  colonies;  bee  supplies;  catalog  on  request. 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

I  OR  SALE  cheap,  new  and  used  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  haying  machinery,  Menua  lime 
spreader,  drill,  electric  refrigerator,  milking 
machine,  tractor,  etc.;  possibly  150  miles  New 
York  in  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  1522,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — I  pay  cash  for  old  New  England 
primer  or  other  old  books  printed  witli  old- 
style  letter  “s”;  write  me  what  you  have.  It. 
W.  I.OSEY,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 120-egg  Old  Trusty  incubator,  120- 
eg£  Cyphers  electric  incubator,  300-egg  elec¬ 
tric  incubator.  LINDSEY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Northville,  N.  Y. 

|  Country  Board 

REFINED  GENTLEMAN  wants  room  and  board 
on  small  farm;  full  partieulars  first  letter. 
BOX  133,  Sta.  A,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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The  secret  of  avoiding  costly  interrup¬ 
tion  of  milk-flow  lies  in  being  PRE¬ 
PARED  at  all  times  with  reliable  first 
aid.  Bag  Balm,  the  time-tested  reliance 
of  dairymen  the  country  over,  makes 
quick  work  of  clearing  up  most  of  the 
troublesome  ills  of  udder  and  teats. 
Caked  Bag,  Chaps,  Cuts,  Bruises,  In¬ 
flammation  yield  readily  to  the  soften¬ 
ing,  stimulating,  healing  action  of  this 
famous  application.  Bag  Balm  provides 
double  action — ointment  protection  and 
healing;  liniment  softening  and  pene¬ 
tration.  Exclusive  distilled-oil  ingre¬ 
dient  brings  results  that  make  users 
say:  “There’s  nothing  like  Bag  Balm.” 
Big  10-oz.  package  only  60c  at  stores. 

> 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9A  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Bag  Balm  Dilators  maintain  correct  normal 
position  of  teat  canal  while  healing.  Molded 
of  smooth,  tough,  ivory-like  composition 
that  will  not  absorb  pus  infection.  25 
packed  in  special  Bag  Balm,  60c. 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

More  than  00  head  of  exceptionally 
well-bred  animals  will  be  sold  at  auction 
at  the  Dutchess  County  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Sale,  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  on  March  30  at  Bethel  Farm,  Pine 
Plains,  1ST.  Y.  The  sale  will  include  the 
entire  Homestead  Farm  herd  as  well  as 
a  number  of  choice  animals  from  such 
well-known  breeding  establishments  as 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Bethel  Farms,  etc.  The 
finest  blood-lines  of  the  breed  is  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  animals  that  are  to  be 
sold.  All  the  cattle  are  from  accredited 
herds  and  have  recently  passed  a  clean 
Bang’s  test.  The  sale  will  be  under  the 
management  of  Frank  Richards,  manager 
of  the  Bethel  Farms. 


Butterfat  Records 

I  have  a  10-cow  herd  which  is  mixed 
but  more  than  half  are  Guernseys.  I  have 
computed  the  yield  and  find  an  average 
of  3,447  quarts  or  7,257  pounds  of  3.9 
per  cent  milk  (tests  sometimes  up  to  4.2 
per  cent)  per  cow.  Would  you  consider 
that  a  poor,  fair  or  good  record  or  aver¬ 
age?  No  silage  is  .used  at  all.  b.  p.  o.  d. 

In  Denmark,  where  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  dairy  cows  are  on  dairy 
herd  improvement  test  work,  their  aver¬ 
age  annual  production  per  cow  is  285 
pounds  of  butterfat.  In  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  there  is  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  our  dairy  cows  under  such 
test  work,  and  the  annual  average  butter¬ 
fat  production  per  cow  in  this  country  is 
about  160  pounds  butterfat. 

In  a  recent  report  of  cows  under  dairy 
herd  improvement  test  work  in  New  York 
State  representing  a  little  less  than  4  per 
cent  of  our  total  cow  population  the  an¬ 
nual  production  per  head  for  cows  under 
such  testing  was  8,077  pounds  of  milk 
and  307  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  figures 
to  an  average  test  of  just  a  little  less 
than  3.8  per  cent  butterfat. 

Therefore  the  average  yield  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  7,257  pounds  of  milk  per  cow, 
testing  3.9  per  cent,  or  2S3  pounds  of 


Get  the  facts  about 


Marietta  Silos 

before  you  buy. 


Built  to  last  ...  to  earn  profits 
for  years  to  come.  Marietta 
Silos,  both  concrete  and  wood, 
prove  their  value  in  compari¬ 
son  with  any  silo  made.  The 
HANDY  AIRTIGHT  RED¬ 
WOOD  HINGED  DOOR, 
an  exclusive  Marietta  feature, 
means  easier  accessibility  and 
better  ensilage  for  you. 


the  marietta  concrete  corporation 


Dept.  R.  N.  Box  356 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
i  he  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


butterfat,  is  as  you  can  see,  123  pounds 
about  the  U.  S.  average,  and  only  24 
pounds  below  the  average  of  cows  on  D. 
H.  I.  test  in  New  York  State. 

B.  W.  DUCIC. 


Sterility  in  Twin  Heifers 

We  have  twin  heifer  calves  which  are 
now  21  months  old  and  so  far  neither 
has  bred.  Some  of  the  farmers  around 
here  say  that  twin  calves  are  sterile 
and  will  give  no  milk,  but  several 
months  ago  I  read  a  government  report 
on  twin  animals  and  it  said  that  if  a  bull 
calf  and  a  cow  calf  were  born,  then  they 
were  both  sterile,  but  that  if  two  heifers 
or  two  bulls  were  born,  then  they  were  all 
right.  Let  me  know  if  that  is  so  as  I 
do  not  want  to  keep  the  two  heifers  if 
they  cannot  be  bred.  N.  A.  M. 

When  a  heifer  calf  is  twinned  with  a 
hull,  the  heifer  calf  is  almost  invariably 
barren,  and  is  commonly  called  a  “free- 
martin.”  The  bull  calf  in  such  a  case  is 
fertile.  When  heifer  calves  are  twinned, 
or  when  hull  calves  are  twinned,  they  are 
normal.  Failure  to  breed  has  so  many 
different  causes  that  there  can  be  no  sin¬ 
gle  remedy,  and  the  exact  cause  must,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  determined  and  cor¬ 
rected.  If  possible,  we  should  advise  you 
to  have  a  veterinarian  examine  the 
heifers.  b.  h.  b. 


Swollen  Ankle  in  Horse 

My  mare,  a  blooded  pacer,  about  six 
months  ago  knocked  her  fore  ankle  on 
the  near  side  while  entering  the  stable. 
This  resulted  in  her  knocking  the  skin 
off.  The  injured  member  soon  became 
swollen.  The  wound  healed  well  enough 
yet  the  ankle  remains  large  to  this  day. 

To  reduce  the  swelling  in  the  ankle  of 
your  pacing  mare  we  should  advise  as 
follows :  Have  a  druggist  dissolve  three 
drams  of  potassium  iodide  in  enough 
glycerine  to  make  a  solution.  Then  have 
him  mix  this  with  one  ounce  of  blue  oint¬ 
ment.  This  makes  what  is  known  as  a 
resolvent,  which  you  will  find  excellent 
for  the  purpose  in  question,  and  for  re¬ 
ducing  capped  hocks,  etc.  When  using 
the  paste  clip  the  hair  from  the  affected 
part,  and  rub  it  in  for  about  eight  min¬ 
utes.  Then  let  it  alone  for  a  week,  and 
repeat  the  treatment,  if  necessary. 

After  using  this  mild  blistering  paste, 
we  should  also  advise  you  to  use  a  stimu¬ 
lating  liniment  from  time  to  time  until 
the  part  becomes  normal.  You  can  make 
a  good  stimulating  liniment  as  follows : 
Mix  a  beaten  egg  with  14  ounces  of  water 
and  let  it  stand  for  12  hours.  Then  add, 
with  brisk  shaking  one  ounce  of  pure 
turpentine  and  one  ounce  of  aqua  am¬ 
monia.  Rub  this  in  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary,  b.  H.  B. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  WITH  BIGGER  MILK  CHECKS 


Dairy  farmers  and  health  au¬ 
thorities  everywhere  know 
the  value  of  a  concrete  milk 
house.  Easy  to  keep  clean 
and  odor-free.  One  of  the 
surest  aids  to  lower  bacterial 
counts,  higher  grade  milk 
and  bigger  milk  and  cream 
checks.  A  concrete  milk 


house  costs  surprisingly  lit¬ 
tle  to  build.  You  can  do  it 
yourself  or  get  a  local  con¬ 
crete  builder.  Send  today  for 
a  free  copy  of  "Sanitary  Milk 
Houses .”  It  contains  suggest¬ 
ed  designs,  specifications, 
drawings  —  everything  you 
need  to  plan  the  job. 


Paste  coupon  on  penny  postal  for  literature  on  other  subjects 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.,  K3b-I6,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M3b-I6,  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  Sanitary  Milk  House  book,  also  literature  on  subjects  checked. 

Name . . . 

Street  or  R.  R.  No. . 

Ctly . . . . . State . 

□  Dairy  Barn  Floors  □  Milk  Cooling  Tanks  □  Silos  □  Feeding  Floors  □  Founda- 
tions  □  Soil  Saving  Dams  □  Tanks,  Troughs  □  Poultry  Houses  □  Septic  Tanks 


The  Surge  Method  Is  the  accepted  method  because  It  milks 
cows  quicker  than  any  other  machine  ever  milked  cows  be¬ 
fore  .  .  .  AND  .  .  .  because  it  has  NO  long  tubes,  NO  claws— 
it  is  easier  to  clean  and  KEEP  clean.  Pure,  Solid,  Nickel 
Pail!  WRITE  tor  Free  Surge  Catalog  prices,  and  “20  Months 
to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer ! 

NEW  SURGE  MILKING  PARLOR! 

increase  profits  by  installing  a  NewSurge  Milking  Parlor.  Send 
for  Special  Milking  Parlor  circular  1 

fcl  CIA/  *936  TEAT  CUP  rri»i 
new  AND  INFLATION 

The  NEW  1938  triple-cured  Surge  infl»- 

tionandthe  NEW  Surge  Teat  Cup  gives  Pel  §  dj  TTflMI 

longer  life  to  the  rubber  inflation— longer  W  1,1% 

life  than  ever  possible  before— and— we  be-  ’A  ) 

hove  we  can  now  boast  of  the  lowest  cost  f  f  V  t  \  "g  lpSF 

or  npkeep— a  cost  so  low  it's  insignificant.  Lw M  w  m  I  wHsM 

WRITk  TODAY.  .  .  Good  territory  open  fyFMNBhkflB 

to  dealers  and  agents!  PPWi 

The  Surge  Milking  Machine  Co.,  lac. 

Eastern  Office:  466  Spencer  St.  J3  laVHfi 

Dept.  3073  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Is  Ready  to  Help  You  Make 
GREATER  DAIRY  PROFITS 

This  Dealer  carries  the  full  line  of  Park  &  Pollard  dairy  feeds.  He  is 
ready  to  supply  a  feed  for  every  need  and  to  fit  every  purse — each 
a  sound  value  at  the  price. 

P  &  P  FEEDS  ARE  PROFIT  MAKERS 

The  Park  &  Pollard  name  on  a  bag  of  feed  is  a  guarantee  of 
profit-making  feeding  values.  Back  of  it  is  more  than  30  years 
of  research  and  manufacturing  experience  in  the  development 
of  feeding  practices  and  feeds.  Whether  you  choose  one  of  the 
regular  P  &  P  Dairy  Feeds  or  one  of  the  P  &  P  ManAmar  Dairy 
Rations  carrying  all  the  plus  values  of  ManAmar,  Minerals  from 
the  Sea,  you  can  be  sure  of  full  value  and  feeding  results  that 
will  add  materially  to  your  profits. 

See  Your  Nearby  P  &  P  Dealer,  Today  6i0 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

357  Hertel  Avenue,  Buffalo.  N.Y.  •  137  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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In  spite  of  rising  costs,  we  are  now  quoting” 
rock-bottom  prices,  freight  paid,  on  plain  or 
copper  bearing  galvanized  inter-locking  sheet 
roofing  and  metal  shingles.  Now  is  the  time  to 

protect  your  home  and  barns  permanently  from  fire, 
lightning,  wind  and  weather.  Easy  to  apply.  Sold 
under  1 10,000  guarantee.  Send  roof  measurements 
today.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  88. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
323-373  Butler  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements  - 
3e5t  Quality 

Ingersoll  PAI  NT 


Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY'S  USE. 

SAVE  MONEY  —  write  TODAY  for 
/7*££- INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  on  painting  and  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD--PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORICS.inc. 


246  PI  l)  m  o  u  t  h  St.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 

90* 


You  can  paper  the  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mall 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


r 


|A|/%/\|  BLANKETS 
FVVVV  BATTING-ROBES 

Kid  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
.old  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  creations. 
Priced  reasonable  ....  Sample,  and  Catalog  FREE. 

FREE  BLANKETS 

To  our  customers  each  month  .  .  .  Writ,  for  Dotalla. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS  •  I  1  2  Lynn  Straa* 
WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 


mm  m  M  n  Send  for  400  FREE  Samples 
mg  IK  II  Al  Tweeds  $2.75  lb.  Shetland  $2.25. 

V  fl  K  VY  All  Flake  &  Nub  Yarns  $4.00  lb. 

|  ini  Ilia  Choose  from  40  Assorted  Yarns. 

YARN  NOVELTY  CO.,  42-L-Norlh  9th  SI.,  Phil*.,  Pa. 


vAaiv  Finer  Finishing.  Holls  developed  and  printed 
IVIIUHn  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
rn  u»  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
I  I  Lind  Genuine, Nationally  known,  Moentone Superior 
Quality.  M0EN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


B 


ATHROOMS—  *34,  Sinktub  Combinations  com 
plete— 526,  Steam  plant  complete  (for  6  room 
house)  SI  25.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Schlos.man’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN— Auto  Mechanical,  Field, 
Diesel  Engines,  Aviation,  Earn  $35.00-$75.00 
weekly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Book  and 
Special  Low  Tuition  Now,  McSweeny  Schools 
Dept.62-27  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25e. 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946 K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


41)  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6070-90  George,  Chicago 


fU?70  MCNALLY 

WORLD 

atlas 

and 

miBHNATIONAl 

gazetteer 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  258 
pages  7V4*10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities» 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
hook  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 
FOR  SAXE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Woman  and  Home 


God  in 

I  wandered  down  a  shady  glen, 

Bedecked  with  flowers  all  bright  and 

gay ; 

And  as  I  gazed,  with  rapture  thrilled, 

I  turned,  and  to  the  flowers  did  say  : 

“Which  is  the  flower  whose  cheerful  face 
Aurora’s  form  doth  hail  and  greet?" 

A  little  yellow  flower  replied  : 

“That  is  my  daily  duty  sweet, 


Nature 

‘How  bright  that  little  daisy  shines ! 

What  color  to  the  grass  it  gives !’ 

And  then  I  know,  they  soon  will  say  : 
‘How  bright  the  day  in  which  it  lives !’ 

Then  next  they'll  think  of  God  above, 
Who  made  the  flowers  so  bright  and 
fair. 

And  also  made  the  days  in  which 

To  thank  Him  for  His  wondrous  care. 


I  wake  to  greet  the  rising  dawn, 

So  have  been  named  the  Eye  of  Day. 
And  gladly  do  I  brightly  shine, 

For  ofttimes  have  I  heard  folks  say : 


So  though  I  am  a  tiny  flower, 

My  duty  is  to  me  quite  clear; 

That  through  the  daisy  men  may  see 
Their  God  and  Father  everywhere.’’ 

— M.  L.  Yearwood. 


It’s  Maple  Sugar  Time  Again 


Here  are  some  excellent  ways  of  using 
these  two  ingredients,  lending  delightful 
and  unusual  treates  to  our  menus  at  this 
season.  Our  family  rates  Maple  Nut  Ice 
Cream  at  “tops.”  It  requires  two  cups 
rich  milk,  114  cups  maple  syrup,  one  cup 
whipping  cream,  one  tablespoon  gelatine, 
two  tablespoons  cold  water,  one-half  cup 
pecan  meats,  finely  chopped.  Soak  gela¬ 
tin  five  minutes  in  the  cold  water,  then 
dissolve  over  boiling  water  and  add  it  to 
the  two  cups  milk  and  maple  syrup  which 
have  blended  together.  Turn  mixture  into 
electric  refrigerator  pan  or  ice  cream 
freezer.  If  freezing  in  refrigerator,  stir 
down  from  sides  occasionally.  When 
partly  frozen,  add  the  cream  which  has 
been  whipped  and  the  nut  meat  and  finish 
freezing.  Serves  six. 

Ham  Delicious. — One  center  slice  of 
ham  114  inches  thick;  one  dozen  whole 
cloves,  one-half  teaspoon  dry  mustard, 
one-lialf  cup  maple  sugar,  one  cup  hot 
water,  12  halves  canned  pears,  thx-ee  ta¬ 
blespoons  maple  sugar,  one  teaspoon  pre¬ 
served  ginger  chopped  fine.  Thoroughly 
mix  the  mustard  and  the  one-half  cup 
maple  sugar  and  rub  half  of  it  into  one 


Winter  Pears 

A  month  or  so  ago,  when  Uncle  Sil¬ 
vester  brought  in  some  things  from  the 
farm,  did  you  glance  a  bit  disdainfully  at 
a  box  of  hard  green  pears  and  push  them 
out  of  sight?  We  hope  that  they  landed 
in  a  warm  dark  corner.  If  so,  you  will 
find  a  box  of  mellow,  luscious  fruit. 

So  many  are  not  acquainted  with 
Winter  pears.  And  it  seems  a  shame ! 
Ripened  properly,  they  are  truly  a  de¬ 
licious  fruit  with  a  wonderfully  fine 
flavor.  They  have  the  added  virtue  of  be¬ 
ing  so  reasonable  in  price  that  many  who 
have  denied  themselves  fresh  fruit  during 
the  Winter  may  use  them  unsparingly. 

Serve  slices  of  fried  pear,  the  same  as 
you  do  apple  rings,  with  ham,  bacon  or 
pork  chops.  Browned  pears  are  a  grand 
accompaniment  for  any  kind  of  roast 
meat.  Thirty  minutes  before  the  roast  is 
done,  place  unpeeled  pear  halves,  cut  side 
down,  around  the  edge  of  the  roast.  Baste 
frequently  with  the  drippings  in  the  pan 
and  10  minutes  before  serving  time  turn 
the  pears  cut  side  up,  and  sprinkle  with 
sugar.  Allow  to  brown.  When  serving, 
surround  the  roast  with  the  pears,  plac¬ 
ing  a  teaspoon  of  mint  jelly  in  the  center 
of  each  half. 

Winter  pears  baked  whole  and  unpeeled 
are  unusual  and  simply  grand.  The  skin 
of  the  fruit  adds  flavor  and  color.  Place 
upright  in  deep  baking  dish  four  Winter 
pears.  Mix  one-third  cup  sugar,  one-half 
cup  water,  three  teaspoons  lemon  juice, 
one-half  tablespoon  butter,  stick  cinna- 
man  two  inches  long,  few  grains  of  salt 
and  nutmeg.  Pour  over  pears.  Cover  and 
bake  at  300  degrees  for  two  to  2*4  hours. 

B.  s. 


side  of  the  ham,  place  it  in  a  roasting 
pan,  stick  the  cloves  in  the  upper  side  and 
rub  the  rest  of  the  sugar  and  mustard 
mixture  into  it,  pour  the  hot  water 
around  the  ham  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (325  degrees),  for  one  hour.  Re- | 
move  from  oven,  arrange  the  halves  of 
pears  around  the  ham  and  sprinkle  over 
them  the  three  tablespoons  maple  sugar  < 
and  preserved  ginger.  Return  to  the  1 
oven  for  15  minutes,  then  place  on  large 
platter  and  border  with  the  pear  halves. 
Serves  six. 

Southern  Waffles. — Two  and  one-lmlf 
cups  sifted  flour,  214  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  one-lialf 
teaspoon  salt,  1*4  cups  sweet  milk,  two 
egg  yolks,  well  beaten,  two  tablespoons  J 
melted  butter,  two  egg  whites,  beaten 
until  stiff.  Sift  flour  before  measuring, 
add  baking  powder,  sugar  and  salt,  then 
sift  again.  Combine  the  milk  and  egg 
yolks,  add  flour  and  beat  until  smooth, 
add  the  melted  butter  and  beat  in  thor¬ 
oughly,  then  carefully  fold  in  the  egg 
whites.  Bake  in  a  hot  greased  waffle 
iron  and  serve  with  butter  and  maple 
Symp.  BESS  T.  JACUMSKT. 

Fish  as  You  Like  It 

Salmon  Turbat. — One  quart  of  milk, 
one  small  onion,  one  can  salmon,  cracker 
crumbs,  pepper  and  butter.  Put  milk  on 
in  double  boiler,  adding  the  sliced  onion. 
When  boiling,  thicken  with  flour  and  cook 
until  it  is  a  very  thick  gravy.  Butter  an 
earthen  dish,  deep  enough  for  two  layers. 
Sprinkle  with  a  layer  of  cracker  crumbs, 
then  a  layer  of  salmon,  then  a  layer  of 
the  white  sauce.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  repeat  the  layers.  Finish 
with  cracker  crumbs  on  the  top.  Bake 
half  an  hour. 

Codfish  Fritters. — Cut  the  codfish  into 
small  pieces  and  soak  over  night  to  re¬ 
move  excess  salt.  Remove  and  dry  be¬ 
tween  a  cloth.  Make  a  batter  by  putting 
two  level  tablespoons  of  flour  into  a  bowl, 
adding  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  beat  well 
to  remove  all  the  lumps.  Beat  the  white 
of  the  egg  to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  to  the 
batter,  and  dip  the  small  strips  of  fish 
into  it  one  at  a  time.  Drop  at  once  into 
hot  fat,  having  enough  fat  in  the  kettle 
to  completely  cover  the  fritters.  Cook 
golden  brown  and  drain  on  brown  paper. 

Macaroni  and  Clams. — Boil  a  package 
of  macaroni  20  minutes  and  drain.  Heat 
a  pudding  dish  on  the  stove  and  put  in  a 
slice  of  salt  pork  chopped  or  diced.  Add 
three  or  four  small  onions  and  fry  al¬ 
most  brown.  Chop  the  clams.  Turn  mac¬ 
aroni,  clams,  clam  liquor,  salt  and  pepper 
into  the  pudding  dish  and  stir  all  to¬ 
gether.  Lastly  add  one  and  one-half  pints 
of  milk  and  bake  30  to  60  minutes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  heat  of  the  oven.  I  use 
fresh  clams,  but  the  canned  ones  may  he 
used  with  good  results. 

ALICE  M.  ESTEN. 
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WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  >our  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c  at  ail  drug  stores.  (£1935,  C.M.Co. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any  longer? 
Learn  about  our  perfected  inven¬ 
tion  for  all  forms  of  reducible 
rupture.  Automatic  air  cushion 
acting  as  aa  agent  to  assist  Na¬ 
ture  has  brought  happiness  to 
thousands.  Permits  natural 
strengthening  of  the  weakened 
muscles.  Weighs  but  a  few  ounces, 
is  inconspicuous  and  sanitary.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads. 
c.E.  Brooks,  inventor  salves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today 
for  full  information  sent  free  in  plain  envelope.  All 
correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


NATIOHAL 


Stop  That  Cough 

Before  It  Becomes 

Something  Worse 


It  op  it  before  others — maybe  the  children — catch  it. 
itop  it  by  the  “quickest  by  test”  way  with  the 
amous  FOLEY’S  HONEY  &  TAR.  Now  intensi- 
ed  with  6  other  speed  ingredients  so  that  it  also 
ielps  correct  cause.  Quickly  relieves  tickling, 
lacking,  coughing.  Spoonful  at  night  insures  sleep 
ree  from  coughing.  No  habit-forming,  stomach¬ 
ipsetting  drugs.  Ideal  for  children,  too.  Refuse 
ubstitutes  and  delayed  recovery.  Only  FOLEY  S 
IONEY  &  TAR  can  do  what  FOLEY’S  HONEY 


HOTEL 

ADELPHI 


WHERE  YOU  MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 
EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH -AT 
A  MOST  MODERATE  TARIFF. 
NEAREST  EVERYTHING 


CHESTNUT  at  13 ±h  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  503-G  Adam*  Building.  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Registered  Patent  Attorneys  Before  U.  S. 
Patent  Office). 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selling  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto 
owners  on  long  credit.  You  receive  >£  the  profits— 
paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience  necessary. 
Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare  time,  if  income 
of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly  interests  you,  write  quick. 
SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO..  Dept.  364,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HOOKEDand  BRAIDED  REG  MATERIALS 

Woolens,  Stockings,  Jersey  Listings.  Patterns  on  burlap 
Hooks,  Frames,  Hand  Machines  for  hooking  and  cutting 
rags.  Plain  burlap,  3  feet  to  G  feet  wide.  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  and  price  list.  Forty-four  page  Illus¬ 
trated  book  25  cents.  RALPH  WARREN  BURNHAM. 
Dept.  R.  -  IPSWICH,  MASSACHUSETTS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Hobbies  for  Happiness 

It  is  really  discouraging  to  read  the 
papers  now.  The  financial  system,  the 
political  system,  the  social  unrest,  the 
murders  and  suicides  have  a  really  dam¬ 
pening  effect,  even  on  a  nice  Fall  day. 
The  conditions  on  most  farms  are  on 
about  the  same  level — living  costs  in¬ 
creasing  all  the  time.  Hope  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  flower  but  cannot  blossom  as  freely 
under  such  conditions.  This  continued 
condition  is  getting  the  better  of  us  and 
will  lead  to  trouble  if  we  don't  watch  out. 

What  to  do  about  it?  That’s  some¬ 
thing  else  to  think  about.  May  I  sug¬ 
gest  we  each  one  find  a  hobby  and  ride 
it  hard  so  we  can  for  a  time  each  day 
eitirely  forget  our  troubles.  What  kind 
of  a  hobby  to  choose  depends  on  our  own 
conditions.  Do  we  need  outdoors  and  ex¬ 
ercise?  Try  a  flower  garden  next  Spring. 
Try  out  some  new  flowers  or  rearrange 
the  old  ones  we  have  or  know.  _  Make  a 
rose  garden — a  rock  garden  or  just  fill  a 
little  corner  somewhere  _ with  pansies.  Go 
to  bed  every  night  thinking  of  _  it  and 
hurry  in  the  morning  to  look  at  it.  See 
if  those  buds  opened  or  catch  the  sun’s 
first  rays  on  yesterday’s  bloom.  Trade 
seeds,  bulbs  or  plants,  and  it  need  not  cost 
a  penny. 

If  you  need  a  quiet,  restful  hobby  and 
all  the  old  household  arts  are  played  out 
(I  mean  pieced  quilts,  hooked  rugs  and 
embroideried  pillow  slips)  why  not  try 
stamp  collecting?  It  is  called  the  hobby 
of  kings  but  the  humblest  servant  may 
enjoy  it,  too.  I  have  just  recently  be¬ 
come  interested,  although  I  once  pasted 
a  couple  of  dozen  stamps  in  a  small 
memorandum  book,  and  I  also  recently 
discovered  how  widespread  this  hobby  is, 
and  that  it  is  called  philately.  I  had 
heard  of  fabulous  prices  paid  for  old 
stamps,  but  had  never  thought  of  it  as  a 
poor  man's  pleasure.  However,  I  find  it 
need  cost  very  little  to  accumulate  some 
common  stamps  of  the  various  countries. 

There  are  many  other  hobby  possibili¬ 
ties,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  choose  one 
and  every  time  you  start  to  feel  blue  and 
think  of  your  troubles,  just  shut  the  door 
of  your  mind  to  them  and  open  the  door 
to  your  hobby  hall  and  you  will  forget 
your  troubles  until  supper  time. 

EDNA  MAHER. 


Ways  With  Pies 

Not  long  ago  at  a  woman’s  club  picnic, 
a  pie  which  I  had  taken  caused  much 
comment.  I  had  been  using  my  new  “top 
crust  idea”  for  some  time,  in  fact  for  so 
long  that  I  had  ceased  to  think  of  it  as 
different.  This  group  of  women,  however, 
seemed  so  enthused  about  it  and  one  said, 
“You  should  send  that  idea  to  some  paper 
so  that  other  women  may  know  of  it.” 

The  idea  is  simply  this  :  Make  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  your  two-crust  pies  just  as  any 
other  except  that  instead  of  smoothing 
over  the  edge  of  the  pan,  flute  it  up  like 
you  do  for  a  custard  or  pumpkin  pie.  Add 
your  fruit,  then  cut  a  circle  of  pastry 
that  will  just  fit  over  the  fruit  and  touch 
the  lower  crust,  cut  the  usual  opening  in 
the  center  and  place  on  top  of  the  pie.  Do 
n#t  moisten  either  crust.  It  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cut  a  round  piece  of  crust  if  you 
use  another  pie  plate  or  any  round  dish 
slightly  smaller  than  the  pie  plate.  Place 
this  on  the  pastry  and  cut  around  it. 

I  originated  this  idea  as  it  prevents 
pies  boiling  over  when  baking.  With  the 
top  crust  loose  from  the  bottom,  this  rises 
when  the  fruit  boils.  Do  not  put  any 
more  fruit  into  this  pie  than  you  would 
otherwise  use.  After  the  pie  is  baked  the 
top  crust  settles  over  the  fruit  and  except 
in  cases  of  fruit  with  dark  juice  that 
happens  to  boil  over  the  edge  of  the  top, 
it  will  never  be  noticed  from  the  usual 
pie.  This  method  not  only  keeps  pies 
from  boiling  over  into  the  oven,  but  they 
can  be  made  more  quickly  and  require 
less  crust,  which  is  so  often  left  on  the 
plate.  The  latticed  strips  of  pastry  on 
top  give  similar  results  but  do  not  seem 
to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  two-crust 
pie. 

When  doing  the  baking  at  home  as  a 
young  girl,  my  mother  always  insisted 
that  I  kept  a  large  pan  of  pie  paste  on 
hand  so  that  when  a  pie  or  two  was 
needed  it  was  not  necessary  to  mix  it 
each  time.  With  the  shortening,  salt  and 
flour  blended  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  add 
the  water  and  have  the  paste  ready.  Since 
I  have  my  own  home  I  have  still  followed 
mother’s  idea  of  having  pie  crust  on  hand. 
Remember  to  keep  in  a  cool  place. 


Treasure  Chest 

One  loaf  white  bread,  one-half  pound 
fresh  mushrooms,  small  bunch  parsley, 
chopped  stuffed  olives,  pimentos  (red), 
green  pepper,  two  large  onions,  one-half 
pound  chopped  meat,  one  small  can  green 
pickles,  mayonnaise,  chicken  fat.  Saute 
onions,  add  mushrooms.  Fry  meat  sep¬ 
arately  in  fat.  Mix  both,  add  chopped 
parsley.  Cut  top  of  bread  to  form  lid  of 
chest.  Scoop  out  soft  part  of  bread  with 
spoon.  Break  up  this  soft  part,  add  to 
meat  mixture  and  simmer.  Fill  chest 
thus :  One  layer  meat  mixture,  one  layer 
chopped  olives,  pickles,  pimento,  one  lay¬ 
er  green  peas.  Repeat  until  filled.  Damp¬ 
en  bread  a  little,  also  place  a  little  fat  on 
top.  Place  in  oven  to  brown.  Remove. 
Lift  lid  and  spread  mayonnaise  on  top  of 
mixture.  Dampen  back  of  lid  with  hot, 
wet  towel  to  close  lid.  Make  two  holes 
on  either  side  of  chest,  take  one-half  ring 
of  green  pepper  for  each  side  for  handles. 
Place  on  bed  of  lettuce,  garnish  to  suit 
taste.  H.  s. 


jCadt  (Uumu&  to  Ufa*/ 

3500.00  IN  PRIZES 

CONTEST  CLOSES  APRIL  30,  1^36 


NOTHING  TO  WRITE! 
ENTER  TODAY! 

•  You  still  have  a  good  chance  to 
win  a  wonderful  cash  or  merchan¬ 
dise  prize  in  this  easiest  of  con¬ 
tests.  ..madepossible  by  the  best  of 
all  lyes:  BABBITT  BRANDS  OF 
LYE!  The  famous  fu/7-strength, 
fast- acting  lye  with  a  hundred 
valuable  farm  and  home  uses.  Re¬ 
member— you  don’t  write  anything 
in  this  great  contest  — you  merely 
LIST  10  NUMBERS.  And  you 
can  win  if  you  act  at  once.  Fill  out 
and  mail  the  Entry  Blank  today! 

292  BIG  PRIZES 

1st  Prize -CASH  . $250.00 

2nd  and  3rd  Prizes— 2  Electrolux  Re¬ 
frigerators  at  $250 .  500.00 

4th  Prize— European  Trip,  American 

Scantic  Line  .  250.00 

5th  Prize— I.  J.  Fox  Fur  Coat .  200.00 

6th  Prize-CASH  .  100.00 

7th  to  11th— 5  Kalamazoo  President 

Kitchen  Ranges  .  500.00 

12th  Prize-CASH .  50.00 

13th  to  17 th— 5  Everite  Kitchen 

Ranges .  250.00 

18th  and  19th-CASH-$25.00  each ....  50.00 

20th  to  39th— 20  Bourjois  Toilet  Sets 

at  $7.50  .  150.00 

40th  to  43rd— 4  Dowell  Pressure 

Cookers  .  70.00 

44th  to  47th— 4  Dowell  Pressure  Can 

Sealers  .  70.00 

48th  to  57th— 10  Admiral  Byrd  Men’s 

Leather  Cossack  Coats .  150.00 

58th  to  72nd— 15  Syroco  Taborette 

Tables .  180.00 

73rd  to  92nd— CASH— $5  each .  100.00 

93rd  to  292nd— 200  Fairway  Bath¬ 
room  Scales . .  500.00 

17  Prizes— to  Grocers— CASH .  130.00 
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SIMPLE  R  U  LES 

#  This  contest  is  open  to  all  except  B.  T. 
Babbitt  employees  and  their  families. 

Use  Entry  Blank.  Select  10  Best  HOME  or 
10  Best  FARM  uses  for  a  BABBITT  Brand  of 
Lye.  Number  them  from  1  to  10  in  the  order  of 
their  importance. 

All  members  of  your  family  can  enter.  Each 
may  send  as  many  entries  as  desired.  Each 
entry  must  be  accompanied  by  the  upper  front 
half  part  of  one  label  from  any  BABBITT  Brand 
of  Lye  or  facsimile  . . .  and  mail  to  B.  T.  Babbitt, 
Inc.,  Dept.  4,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Decision  of  three  impartial  Household  Eco¬ 
nomic  Judges  will  be  final.  In  case  of  tie,  dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

For  additional  FREE  Entry  Blanks  ask  your 
Dealer...  or  obtain  them  FREE  by  writing 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.  Contest  closes  April  30,  1936 

PRIZES  FOR  DEALERS 

Cash  Prizes  of  $130.00  awarded  to  Dealers 
whose  customers  win  any  of  the  first  17  prizes 
.  .  .  for  co-operation  in  displaying  BABBITT 
Brands  of  Lye  and  distributing  Entry  Blanks. 


gXBABBITij 

*  CONCENTRATED 

..... 


BABBITT’S  &  RED  SEAL  LYE 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 


CUT  out  now -Mail  today i 


BE  SURE  TO  USE  A 
BABBITT  BRAND  OF  LYE 
FOR  EFFICIENT  AND 
ECONOMICAL  DAIRY, 
POULTRY  AND  HOG 
SANITATION 


1 


All-Purpose 
Knife — Heavy 
8"  blade.  Fine 
ha  rdwood 
handle. 

B.  T.  BABBITT, 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
send  the  checked  item(s)  postpaid. 

I  enclose  . c  and  upper  front  half  parts 

of . Babbitt  Brand  Lye  Labels. 


Genuine  Marbloid 
Stainless  Kitchen 
Knives  —  Carver 
and  Paring  Knife. 

INC. 


Dept. 


“P”.  386  I 
Please 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.  State . 


B.  T.  BABBITT,  INC.,  Lye  Contest  Dept.  4-386  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York.  Having  used  a  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye,  I  herewith  submit  my 
entry  in  the  Babbitt  Lye  $3500  Cash  and  Merchandise  Prize  Contest. 


Name - 

City . 


Address . 

State _ 


. . 


Grocer’s  Name  and  Address _ _ 

SUGGESTED  USES  FOR  BABBITT  BRANDS  OF  LYE 

Select  10  Best  Uses  of  Lye  in  the  Home  or  10  Best  Uses  of  Lye  on  the  Farm 

ON  THE  FARM  . . .  (number  10  best  uses  in  the 

order  of  importance) 


IN  THE  HOME  ...  (number  10  best  uses  in  tbe 
order  of  importance) 


□  Softening  water 
for  washing. 

O  Cleaning  toilet 
bowls. 

O  Making  soft 
soap. 

O  Making  hard 
soap. 

□  Home  canning. 

□  Cleaning  garages. 

□  Cleaning  pots 
and  pans  (not 
aluminum). 

□  Clearing  clogged 
drains. 


□  Scrubbing  floors 
and  cellar  walls. 

□  Cleaning  refrig¬ 
erators. 

□  Cleaning  gar¬ 
bage  pails. 

□  Washing  fluid. 

□  Clearing  frozen 
drains. 

□  Removing  old 
paint  and  var¬ 
nish. 

□  Cleaning  gas 
burners  and 
lamps. 


□  Cleaning  ma¬ 
chinery. 

□  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  spray. 

□  Cleaning  stables 
and  dog-kennels. 

□  Cattle  dip. 

□  Lye  hominy. 

□  Sterilizing  milk¬ 
ing  machines. 

□  Cleaning  out¬ 
houses. 


□  Making  fertil¬ 
izer. 

□  Cleaning  bog-* 

houses. 

□  Insecticide. 

□  Poultry -housa 
sanitation. 

□  Cleaning  dairies. 

□  Sheep-pen  sani¬ 
tation. 

□  Sweetens  hog- 
swill. 

□  For  cesspeols. 


IMPORTANT  !  CONTEST  CLOSES  APRIL  30,  1936.  Send  this  Blank  together  with  the  front  part 
of  a  label  from  any  BABBITT  Brand  of  Lye  (excepting  that  portion  containing  the 
“Poison  Caution”  and  “Antidote  Instruction”)  or  facsimile,  to  B.  T.  Babbitt,  Inc.,  Lye 
Contest  Dept.  4,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


- —  .  ■  -  • 

To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail'  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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March  14,  193G 


You  can’t  afford  to  put 
feed  into  a  cow  that 
isn’t  at  her  best! 


Look  down  the  line.  How  many  of 
your  cows  are  not  doing  just  what 
you  think  they  should? 

Some  cows  that  have  been  on  dry 
feed  through  the  winter  months  de¬ 
velop  indifferent  appetites  and  tired 
systems.  They  are  below  normal  in 
milk  production.  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic  will  work  wonders  on  your 
herd  at  this  season.  It  will  whet  up 
the  appetite  and  tone  up  the  system 
— -make  for  better  digestion  and 
elimination  —  supply  minerals  that 
may  be  lacking  in  the  feed. 

Another  thing  to  think  about  is 
calving  time.  It  is  important  that  a 
cow  be  fed  Stock  Tonic  regularly  for 


at  least  60  days  before  calving.  Stock 
Tonic  to  fill  up  the  mineral  store¬ 
room.  It  takes  a  lot  of  calcium  to 
build  a  calf’s  bony  structure.  If  the 
cow  doesn’t  get  it,  calving  troubles 
will  be  the  result.  The  cow  may  calve 
prematurely  or  retain  her  afterbirth. 
Stock  Tonic  will  help  avoid  trouble 
at  calving  time.  And  it  will  help  a 
cow  to  start  off  with  a  good  flow  of 
milk,  and  sustain  production  through¬ 
out  the  entire  lactation. 

Feed  your  cows  Stock  Tonic  now! 
And  remember  that  when  you  feed 
Stock  Tonic,  no  other  minerals  are 
necessary.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc., 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALK  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York 


□ 

□ 

□ 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 


Why  Not  Arrange  a 
To  Get  a  GRANGE  i 

If  there’s  any  chance  whatever  of 
your  needing  a  silo  this  year,  by 
all  means  let  us  protect  you  at 
present  low  prices — no  obligation 
to  buy ! 


TILE  f. 
STEEL  SILOSl 
RELINERS 


Get  our  “Giant” 

folder  with  silo  concrete  stay 
pictures  nearly 
2  ft.  high  — all  details  illustrate 
—  including  newest  dormer  i 
silos.  Write  today — 

BOX  R 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Grmige  Silo  C? 


WANTED! 

I  Ambitious  responsible  men  capable  of  earning  $50 
a  week  as  representatives  for  guaranteed  motor  and 
tractor  oils,  auto  specialties,  insecticides  and 
fast  consumed  farm  products  in  ready  demand  by 
farmers,  dairymen,  truckers  and  fleet  owners. 
Over  500  representatives  now  earning  good  incomes. 
Zone  Managers  positions  open.  Right  men  can  win 
advancement  and  become  independent.  Write  to 
Loyd’s  of  America,  858  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


* 


—  If  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow. 

CD  EC  Greatest  64  pasre,  illustrated  SA VOSS  BOOK 
■  on  the  symptona,  diagnosing  and  treatment. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  551  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  SAVOSS,  formerly  Save-the- 
Horse  Treatment  famous  40  years,  sold  at  all  druggists. 


DR.  LESURE’S  C.  C.  and  F.  DROPS 

TO  REDUCE  FEVER,  COUGHS  and  COLDS 
The  old  and  Reliable  for  40  years 
FOR  HORSES,  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25,  postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


EI-ECTRIFI ED  FENCES  — reduce  'costs  80* 
Operates  on  battery  or  power  current.  30  days  trial 
Write,  ONE-WIRE  FENCE  CO  ,  B-29,  Whitewater,  Win 


PRICE  $1.50 


Adventures  in  Silence 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth  288  page*. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


Disease  op.  Cure. — It  is  possible  that 
sometimes  the  cure  may  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  The  Parson  heard  of  a 
farmer  that  found  the  pheasants  were 
working  somewhat  in  his  corn.  So  he 
phoned  to  some  friends  in  the  city  to  come 
and  hunt  them — they  would  be  assured  of 
abundant  trophies.  Now  to  turn  a  city 
gang  loose  in  a  field  of  corn  that  was  get¬ 
ting  long  ready  to  be  cut  could  lead  to 
but  one  result  and  probably  to  but  one 
type  of  speech  when  the  farmer  came  in 
to  cut  it.  A  drove  of  heifers  coming  home 
from  a  Summer  pasture  would  have  just 
about  the  same  effect  on  that  corn  patch 
as  the  hunters  did.  Well,  Mrs.  Parson 
has  been  meditating  over  the  relative  joys 
of  a  cure  or  the  trouble.  You  see  her 
tonsils  have  been  bad  for  a  long  time  and 
as  she  had  become  more  and  more  given 
to  many  aches  and  pains  and  had  to  doc¬ 
tor  much  for  anemia,  it  was  decided  to 
have  these  tonsils  out.  Now,  while  she  is 
far  from  joining  Cheerio’s  procession  of 
the  gay  nineties  (the  Parson  will  have  to 
hide  this  Rural  New-Yorker  as  soon  as 
it  comes),  she  is  on  that  side  of  the  half 
century.  She  still  has  to  pay  a  head  or 
poll  tax  while  the  Parson  doesn’t.  It  is 
two  -weeks  now  since  the  operation  and 
while  she  probably  could  sit  up  she  is 
bolstered  up  in  bed  and  quite  comfort¬ 
able  and  getting  a  good  rest  together  with 
the  cure,  just  as  the  Parson  did  that  time 
when  he  fell  off  the  load  of  hay. 

A  Great  Loss.  —  Do  you  remember 
that  picture  the  Parson  had  in  along  last 
Fall  some  time  of  the  musical  family  with 


answer,  for  the  pews  are  so  restful  and 
I  have  so  little  to  think  about.” 

Those  Katjiadins. — The  Parson  lias 
quite  a  few  letters  about  those  Ivathadin 
potatoes,  mostly  asking  him  to  spare  some 
seed.  While  he  is  willing  to  help  in  any¬ 
way.  he  thinks  it  would  probably  give  bet¬ 
ter  results  to  get  northern  seed  through  a 
dealer.  Very  few  farmers  plant  their  own 
seed  here  and  none  of  them  should.  The 
difference  between  the  price  of  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  and  the  potatoes  one  has,  which 
can  always  be  sold,  is  not  much  and  the 
yield  will  much  more  than  justify  the  dif¬ 
ference.  The  Parson  must  leave  this  now 
and  go  down  and  put  some  in  the  copper 
kettle.  The  beans  are  done,  having  cooked 
most  of  the  time  for  two  days  and  he 
thinks  they  will  be  good.  He  poured  an 
awful  lot  of  molasses  on  them !  But  beans 
are  a  little  heavy  without  some  potatoes 
— the  two  together  make  a  fine  pair. 

Tiie  Letter  Box. — You  know  the  Par¬ 
son  wrote  about  how  much  trouble  we 
had  had  with  the  rubbers  on  the  tomato 
fruit  jars  molding.  We  keep  the  jars  in 
the  cellar  in  a  cupboard  with  the  doors 
generally  closed,  thinking  it  would  not  be 
so  damp  in  there.  Some  reader  writes  in 
a  letter  that  she  has  used  powdered  sul¬ 
phur,  sprinkling  it  over  the  shelves  and 
then  over  the  cans.  She  says  it  is  not 
expensive  and  they  have  never  had  a  bit 
more  mold.  This  woman  writes :  ‘-You 
have  told  us  so  many  things  that  have 
helped  in  so  many  ways.”  There  is  a  lot 
of  little  ideas  that  we  pick  up  here  and 
there.  Mrs.  Parson  was  telling  a  good 


A  Herd  of  Hohtcins  Enjoying  a  Good  Pasture 


all  their  instruments  and  the  father  and 
mother  out  in  front  of  their  house?  We 
had  the  funeral  of  the  mother  of  those 
seven  children  yesterday.  We  all  felt 
dreadfully  over  this  great  loss — loss  to 
her  family,  loss  to  our  church,  loss  to  all 
who  knew  her.  However,  there  is  no  use 
of  pondering,  “Why  God  does  such  things 
and  takes  some  away  and  leaves  others?” 
In  a  sense  God  doesn’t  take  them  away  at 
all.  No  one  could  be  as  sorry  about  such 
an  event  as  God  is.  But  there  are  many 
things  that  won't  do  because  He  can't  do 
them.  God  is  morally  bound  not  to 
change  the  great  underlying  laws  which 
control  His  universe.  There  would  be 
utter  chaos  and  confusion  if  there  was 
even  likelihood  of  change.  If  a  hardware 
man  told  you  that  that  ax  weighed  three 
and  a  half  pounds  all  last  week  but  today 
the  law  of  gravitation  has  changed  and  it 
only  weighed  two  and  a  half  pounds  and 
it  probably  will  weigh  three  by  the  time 
you  get  to  chopping  tomorrow  —  what 
would  you  say  to  that?  Or  if  your  ga¬ 
rage  man  should  say,  “I've  got  com¬ 
pressed  gas  and  a  good  spark  in  these 
cylinders  but  there  is  no  combustion  this 
afternoon.  Perhaps  there  will  be  later  on 
in  the  evening.”  What  would  you  say  to 
him? 

“No  Go  Kitcii.” — There  is  an  old  fel¬ 
low  down  county  that  is  well  learned  in 
his  own  tongue,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a  little 
hard  for  him  to  talk  English.  II is  good 
wife  has  had  quite  a  spell  of  sickness.  The 
house  is  on  a  side  hill  and  the  living  part 
is  on  a  level  with  one  side  and  the  kitchen 
on  a  level  with  the  other  side.  This  upper 
level  or  living  and  sleeping  part,  the  man 
terms  “home.”  Now  that  raises  a  real 
question.  Where  is  a  woman's  home  in 
a  house — in  the  kitchen  or  some  other 
part?  Well,  in  many  a  good  big  old- 
fashioned  house  the  kitchen  came  pretty 
near  to  being  the  home  for  the  whole 
family,  but  no  woman  should  have  to  live 
in  one  small  room  all  the  time.  “I  say  to 
her.  ‘No  go  kitch,  you  stay  home.  No  go 
kiteh,  you  stay  home’.”  And  the  Parson 
guesses  she  did  stay  home,  for  she  seems 
to  be  all  better  now.  A  church  might 
have  been  best  of  all.  You  know  about 
the  minister  that  felt  so  pleased  over  the 
regular  attendance  of  a  new  member.  At 
last  be  just  bad  to  felicitate  him  about  it. 
“I  certainly  am  pleased  to  see  you  so 
regularly  in  church,”  he  remarked.  “Well, 
I  certainly  do  like  to  come,”  came  the 


one  today.  A  place  where  she  went  to 
call,  the  woman  is  very  deaf,  but  talking 
with  her  was  quite  easy.  What  do  you 
imagine  she  used  for  a  speaking  tube? 
Her  daughter  went  downtown  one  day 
and  came  back  with  a  vacuum  attachment* 
for  the  electric  cleaner.  As  she  showed 
(his.  to  her  mother,  it  just  popped  into 
her  head  and  she  remarked  that  it  would 
not  make  such  a  bad  speaking  tube.  She 
tossed  one  end  to  her  mother,  motioned 
her  to  put  it  to  her  ear  and  told  her  of 
the  idea.  It  worked  perfectly,  was  so 
long  that  one  could  talk  to  her  from  most 
anywhere  in  the  room  and  has  been  used 
as  such  ever  since. 

A  Birthday  Gift. — Perhaps  the  Par¬ 
son's  gift  to  Sister  down  in  Williams- 
burgh,  at  college,  was  not  what  most  of 
the  girls  might  expect  from  home,  but 
from  what  she  wrote  and  from  what  the 
Parson  knows  of  her  food  liking,  it  was 
far  from  being  scorned.  “My.  what  a 
feast  we  had  last  night,”  she  wrote.  It 
was  fried  heifer’s  liver,  not  over  fried. 
The  liver  before  frying  was  dipped  in 
beaten  egg  and  then  dipped  in  dry  toast 
crumbs.  Even  before  this  as  a  first 
preparation  it  had  boiling  water  poured 
over  it  to  sear  the  outside  and  help  keep 
(he  juice  in.  How  the  Parson  does  like  a 
girl  that  eats,  eats,  eats  and  eats  like 
other  folks  and  relishes  food  and  gets 
hungry  as  a  bear  and  says  so.  Anything 
under  heaven  but  a  mincer  that  doesn’t 
like  this  and  never  eats  that.  What  a 
terrible  crime  to  bring  a  child  up  not  to 
eat  in  general  what  other  people  eat  and 
to  go  out  into  the  world  with  these  ideas 
and  pretty  quickly  to  be  branded  as 
“queer.” 

To  Enjoy  It. — The  Parson  must  close 
this  letter.  But  we  are  still  enjoying  our 
religion — even  in  this  weather.  Last 
Sunday  we  had  church  in  a  house  down 
country.  The  man  had  not  been  able  to 
attend  church  since  last  Fall.  We  had 
three  violins  and  a  piano  to  lead  the  sing¬ 
ing.  They  led  it  all  right — out  of  hear¬ 
ing.  But  we  had  a  fine  happy  time  and 
all  had  sandwiches  and  coffee  afterwards. 
Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  old  Connec¬ 
ticut  Yankee  that  went  up  into  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  a  while  and  apparently 
stayed  with  a  pretty  strict  family — no 
doubt  of  Puritan  stock — “And  won't  I  be 
glad  to  get  back  into  Connecticut  where 
one  can  chaw  tobacco  and  enjoy  religion.” 

REV.  GEORGE  15.  GILBERT. 
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High  Lights  in  Poultry  Investigations 


During  the  past  20  years  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  poultry  industry  have  been 
noticeably  along  two  lines.  First,  there 
lias  been  a  marked  increase  in  farm  flocks 
as  a  side-line  to  some  other  branch  of 
farming.  Second,  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
cided  increase  in  the  special,  commercial 
poultry  plants  of  considerable  size.  Quite 
a  few  farmers  who  get  the  chief  part  of 
their  income  from  fruit,  or  in  some  cases 
from  the  dairy  herd,  are  developing  poul¬ 
try  as  a  side-line  because  it  increases  the 
farm  income  without  detracting  from  the 
main  source  of  business.  In  the  case  of 
the  fruit  specialist,  the  poultry  fits  into 
the  other  branch  by  providing  a  better 
distribution  of  labor.  During  the  late 
Fall  and  Winter  the  fruit  requires  little 
attention,  while  at  the  same  season  poul¬ 
try  needs  much  care,  and  egg  prices  are 
good.  Then  again,  the  chicks  can  be  got 
well  started  in  March  and  April,  before 
the  fruit  trees  need  spraying.  Probably 
no  two  branches  of  farming  nick  to¬ 
gether  better  than  fruit  and  poultry. 

The  increased  demands  for  poultry 
products  of  high  grade,  during  the  past 
10  years,  has  encouraged  the  building  up 
of  many  commercial  poultry  plants,  with 
a  capacity  of  800  to  3,000  birds,  where 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  income 
is  from  poultry.  In  New  York  State  the 
poultry  kept  on  large  commercial  plants 
lias  more  than  doubled  since  1920.  The 
tendency  today  is  toward  the  compact, 
two  or  three-story  house,  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  building  costs  and  to  save  on  labor 
in  caring  for  the  birds.  This  type  of 


ing  contests  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
standard,  but  with  the  average  well-cared- 
for  flock  running  around  12  dozen  eggs  a 
year,  and  the  best  third  of  the  flocks, 
showing  an  average  of  15  dozen  eggs,  the 
possibility  of  increase  in  well-managed 
flocks  is  apparent. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  big  question 
for  the  poultryman  is  where  to  obtain 
good  chicks,  of  real  quality  and  breeding 
merit.  Few  poultrymen,  except  those 
with  large  plants,  are  doing  their  own 
hatching  and  so  the  small  flock  owner 
should  be  ever  on  the  lookout  for  a  source 
of  chicks  that  will  improve  his  flock.  The 
Extension  Department  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  is  pointing  out  that  there  are 
today  many  breeders  of  either  supervised 
or  certified  stock,  from  -whom  choice 
chicks  may  be  obtained,  but  never  at  low 
or  bargain  prices.  There  are  two  gen¬ 
eral  classes  of  hatcheries;  one,  those  who 
buy  most  of  the  eggs  they  hatch,  and  the 
other,  those  that  breed  and  rear  most  or 
all  of  the  birds  supplying  their  hatching 
eggs.  The  man  who  hatches  from  his 
own  stock  is  usually  ready  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact,  and  to  show  his  stock  to 
prospective  buyers  at  all  times.  If  the 
breeding  stock,  supplying  the  eggs  for 
hatching,  is  from  supervised  or  certified 
stock,  one  may  be  fairly  sure  the  chick 
stock  is  of  highest  class.  Poultry  experts 
visit  breeders’  farms  several  times  a  year, 
and  either  select  the  birds  by  handling  or 
from  the  trap-nest  records  made  under 
their  supervision.  The  first  of  these 
methods  gives  layers  for  the  supervised 


U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

A  Hatful  Ready  for  Their  First  Meal 


house,  with  the  laying  stock  housed  all 
the  year,  is  fast  replacing  the  long,  low 
house,  and  the  large  yard  runs  or  open 
range  plan.  Farm  account  studies  have 
shown  that  poultry  is  one  of  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  branches  of  farming,  with  a  labor  in¬ 
come  to  the  owner-operator  of  47  cents 
an  hour  for  the  time  expended,  even  when 
all  overhead  and  other  costs  are  included. 
Several  other  branches  of  farming  only 
show  an  hourly  labor  income  of  10  to  30 
cents  an  hour.  One  noticeable  fact  is 
that  fewer  abandoned  poultry  plants  are 
to  be  seen  about  the  State  than  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  available 
plenty  of  data  to  show  that,  where  good 
business  management  is  applied,  there  is 
good  profit.  But  wild  scheme  plunges, 
without  experience  or  sound  business 
methods,  are  sure  to  fail.  Today  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence,  both  among  prac¬ 
tical  poultrymen,  and  through  the  egg- 
laying  contests,  to  show  the  factors  that 
lead  to  profit  or  to  failure.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  breeding  stock  and  in  methods 
of  rearing  the  young  stock  have  doubt¬ 
less  shown  the  greatest  advancement. 

Just  at  present  the  New  York  State 
and  the  national  plans  of  mating  and  care 
are  attracting  much  attention.  The  su¬ 
pervised  and  the  certified  flocks  as  a 
source  of  choice  chicks  have  attracted 
much  attention  for  the  past  few  years. 
While  the  average  of  122  farm  flock 
studies  showed  an  average  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  about  150  eggs  for  the  year,  the 
best  third  of  these  showed  an  average  of 
about  180  eggs  for  the  year.  On  the 
other  hand  carefully  selected  birds  in  the 
egg-laying  contests  sometimes  show  an 
average  of  200  to  225  eggs  per  year.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  contests 
only  highly  bred,  selected  birds  are  en¬ 
tered  and  that  the  birds  get  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  care  without  crowding.  No  commer- 
mal  flock  has  ever  come  anywhere  near 
/p.e  re?0l'ds  made  in  the  laying  contests, 
ihe  high  averages  shown  iu  the  egg-lay¬ 


chicks,  and  the  second  for  the  certified 
chicks.  Breeders  will  usually  choose 
from  the  certified  flocks,  while  the  market 
egg  poultryman  will  more  often  choose 
from  the  supervised  flocks. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  demand  by  poultrymen 
for  help  in  their  disease  problems,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  the  laying  flock. 
These  losses  have  been  estimated  as  high 
as  25  per  cent  of  the  birds  put  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters,  during  the  first  year.  In 
1935  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
State  College  at  Cornell  received  a  State 
appropriation  of  $10,000  for  poultry  dis¬ 
ease  investigations.  While  time  has  been 
too  short  to  expect  big  results  the  first 
step  has  been  taken.  The  first  effort  has 
been  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury 
done  by  different  diseases.  Losses  have 
been  grouped  into  two  general  classes, 
those  due  to  parasites  and  losses  due  to 
bacterial  diseases.  The  losses  from  para¬ 
sites  can  be  controlled  by  using  the  best 
sanitary  methods  in  rearing  and  caring 
for  the  flock.  Certain  infectious  diseases, 
like  fowl-pox  and  bronchitis,  have  been 
successfully  treated  by  the  use  of  vac¬ 
cines,  or  by  what  is  known  as  the  in¬ 
oculation  treatment.  The  most  serious 
losses  in  small  chicks  in  the  past  have 
been  due  to  pullorum  disease,  and  to 
coccidiosis.  The  first  is  now  pretty  well 
under  control  by  the  blood-test  method  in 
handling  the  breeding  stock.  Coccidiosis 
can  be  kept  under  control  by  using  proper 
sanitary  methods  so  that  any  spore  germs 
may  be  destroyed  in  the  intermediary  or 
insect-life  stage.  The  diseases  that  are 
today  giving  the  greatest  losses  are  those 
that  affect  the  egg-laying  organs  together 
with  the  tumor  type  of  disease  that  may 
act  on  any  of  the  internal  organs.  The 
best  recommendation  today  seems  to  be  to 
adopt  the  best  possible  feeding  methods, 
together  with  good  sanitary  management 
and  above  all  to  work  with  only  healthy 
well-bred  stock.  ciias.  s.  phelps. 
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KILLS  EVERY  LOUSE 


Not  even  the  tough  blue  kind 
escapes  where  CCC  gets  a 
chance  at  it.  Destroys  all  lice 
it  touches  on  cattle,  hogs, 
chickens.  Also  fleas  on  cats 
and  dogs.  Harmless  to  animals. 
Inexpensive.  Hardware,  seed, 
feed  or  drug  store  has  CCC  at 
50c  lb.,  or  order  direct.  Send  10c  for  enough  to 
delouse  full  size  cow. 

Carbola  Chemical  Co..  Dept.  B,  Natural  Bridge,  N.Y. 


LOUSE 

POWDER 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  Quality 
stock.  EOP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


BLOOD-  TESTED 

Barred  Rox,  Cornish  and  Heavy  White  Leghorns.  Chicks. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Order  from  a  life  long  ex¬ 
perienced  Poultryman.  INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM,  L.  B.  Rltl.nhou..,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


pill  f  CTO  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshires.  All 
ages  from  6  weeks  to  maturity.  Well 
grown  stock.  SUNNY  ACRES,  J.  M.  Palan,  Putney,  Vt 


Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 

Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLE  RSV I LL  E,  PA. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependable 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
Farm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  13,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


DROXZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys— 
hatching  eggs.  Elsie  M.  Ilallock, Washington  De 


Breeders. 

Depot,  Conn_ 


DEID  TCRKEY  FARM,  QUALITY  BREEDERS 
Freehold.  New  Jersey  AND  POULTS 


Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults.  Write  for  catalog  & 
juices.  WEADER’S  Elec.  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


Pnultc  Bronze— Quality— Livability— Reasonable  Prices 

1  UUllb  PFLEIDERER’S  TURKEY  FARM,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


UUwIVLIIIad  Prompt  "delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


UCU  V  Cl  l 


Iekin  UUCKUNGSEgBIt,n 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  (slip,  L.  |„  n.Y, 


nUCKLINGS-GOSLINGS-EGGS 

SHANLEY  FARMS  -  Thomaston,  Conn. 


IYUCKLINGS — Wb,  Indian  Runners,  nigh  Producing  strain* 
U  Satisfaction  guar.  LAKEY1EW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker, N.Y  . 


DUCKLINGS 


High  producing  Runners.  97  for  50. 

1IARKY  BE  It  Ml  AH,  North  Collins,  N.  T. 


WANTED— Brazilian  Duck  Eggs  for  hatching—  (100), 
C.  F.  BAKER  Box  9  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

During  the  coming  months  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks  will'  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  If  you  are  looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  tell  these  readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
advertisers  in  the  paper,  They  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 
parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 
paper.  They  do  not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 
our  advertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 
paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 
advertise  in  the  paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
will  be  seen  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  you 
a  large  volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.50  per  line  or  $21.00  per  inch.  (About  seven  words  in  small 
type  make  a  line.) 

References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address — 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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140.0  O  O 


You  might  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  few  people,  but  you  just  can’, 
doubt  the  good  judgment  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Thousand  Honest 
Poultry  Raisers.  Their  preference  for  SIEB’S  OVERSIZE  CHICKS  is 
stronger  proof  of  their  remarkable  value  than  anything  we  could 
possibly  tell  you. 

LETTERS  LIKE  THESE  EXPLAIN  WHY  / 
140,000  POULTRYMEN  HAVE  BOUGHT 
FORTY  MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS 


“I  consider  your  big  type  Leghorn 
Chicks  the  most  profitable  I  have 
ever  raised  as  the  hens  are  not  only 
great  layers,  but  they  bring  me  a  pre¬ 
mium  price  as  setting  eggs.  The  cock¬ 
erels  at  3  to  5  months  old  will  weigh 
an  average  of  at  least  1  lb.  per  bird 
more  than  the  usual  run  of  broilers  at 
that  age,  which  gives  me  a  splendid 
profit.  I  am  placing  an  order  for  600 
chicks  to  be  shipped  about  the  first  week 
of  April,  1935." — Mrs.  Jake  J.  Aper. 


“I  ordered  3600  chicks  of  you  in  April, 
they  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
ordered  from  you  for  seven  years,  and  will 
order  again  next  year.  We  sold  the  cock¬ 
erels  and  all  pullets  but  900  for  broilers  at  a 
nice  profit.  The  900  pullets  I  put  into  laying 
pens  Sept.  1,  sold  them  the  following  March  at 
a  profit  of  $1.00  per  hen  for  7  months.  I  have  had 
people  visit  us  from  different  states  and  they  were  all  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  success  I  have  had  with  my  pullets.” 

— K.  M.  Webb. 
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WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ...ONLY  THE  BEST 


Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks  Are  One  Grade  Only,  the  Best!  Nothing  finer  for  profitable  commercial 
poultry.  Send  for  our  new  free  Poultry  Book,  or  order  from  this  ad — 100%  live  prepaid  delivery 
guaranteed. 

AVOID  DELAY... ORDER  NOW.. .QUICK  SERVICE 

PRICES  PREPAID  25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns. . . .  . $2.24  $4.23  $7.95  $38.50  $74.50 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  1  O  OO  A  AO  O  R  A 4  flA  *7Q  CA 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons ....  }  ‘$■*40  8<43  4XaUU  <  3i3U 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  White)  A  4Q  A  7?  Q  QC  AO  CA  Oil  CA 

Orpingtons,  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Anconas)  OmU if  04i3U 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.12  3.98  7.4S  36.00  69.50 

Light  Assorted  for  Layers .  1.99  3.73  6.95  33.50  64.50 

Heavy  and  Light  Assorted .  2.04  3.83  7.15  34.50  66.50 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  (All  Breeds) .  1.74  3.23  5.95  28.50  54.50 

crvrn  PUIPIfC  Pr'Fes  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas— Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45. 
OlAlU  unlbno  Any  Heavy  Breeds — Pullets,  $12.95;  Males,  $8.95.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  132,  LINCOLN,  ILL. 


ELMER  H.WENt 
10  BREEDS 

90 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


FAMOUS  FOR  BIGGER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  15  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  long  life.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males. 
We  are  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs.) 
10  to  16  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 
PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 
That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J..  write:  ‘1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

“My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year. 

My  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  _of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


WENE  CHICK  f  ARmS 


Dept. 


6  UU 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  SEE  OUR  PAGE  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  MARCH  7TH  ISSUE 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


penna.  cm  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  _a  breeder 


_  ,  SUPERVISED  that‘  jias  j3e611  selected  bv  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 

of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWD  by  the  Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  That  s  why  our  Uhth 
sales  increased  90%  last  season. 

Order  Now  at  these  low  Prices 

White  Leghorns  “Big  Type.”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs”  .  $9.25 

Barred  Pocks  &  White  Rocks  “True  to  Type”  . .  9.75 

White  Wyandottes— R.  I .  Reds  “None  Better”  .  975 

NEW  H  AM PSH  I  RES  “Penna  Supervised”  .  I0-J5 

Special  Accredited  NEW  HAM  PS  HIRES  —  eggs  come  direct 

thru  University  New  Hamp. ;  No  reactors  for  10  years  .  13.75 

Heavy  Assorted  “no  Leghorns”  . . . . 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  accurate’  .  12.95 

RED- ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  accurate”  . .  7.95 

Send  Only  2c  per  Chick;  Balance  C.  O.  D. ;  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
Add  %o  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R,  —  LEWIST0WN.  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


1000 

$90.00 

95.00 

95.00 

100.00 

135.00 

75.00 

127.50 

77.50 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  Blood-Tested  CHICKS 


FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXCELLENT 
GUARANTEED.  Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalo; 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas  . 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks  . 

Wh.  Wvandottes  or  R.  1.  Reds  and  New  Hampsl 
'New  Hanipshlres.  (Red)  Grade  A.  Livability  g 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  . 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 


QUALITY  —  SAFE  ARRIVAL 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.25 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

.  2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

i  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

,  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

c  R, 

PORT 

TREVORTON, 

PENNA. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electrio  hatched. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4.75  $9.00  $43.00  $85.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  6.25  12.00  58.00  115.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Hatched  entirely  In  Electrio  incubators.' 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  ,100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  wrote  Leghorns,  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Ail  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTER V I LLE,  Pa. 


RICK’S  POULTRY  FARM— Hollywood  Strain.  Wrh.  Leghorn 
Chicks,  stock  tested  for  B,W,D,  South  Payton,  K.  Y. 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  . . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Giants  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocka  B.W.D.  touted.  100  per  cent  lire  delivery  Kiieranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  Tjmn,  Catalog  Free,  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


Cost  of  a  College  Education 

“How  much  does  it  cost  to  send  a  boy 
to  college?’’ 

For  four  years  as  an  agricultural  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  I  kept  complete  cost  ac¬ 
count  records.  I  know,  therefore,  what 
has  been  my  experience,  and  judging  from 
it,  can  state  a  few  generalities  that  may 
be  helpful  to  others. 

Tuition  fee  to  residents  of  New  York 
State  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Home 
Economics  and  Veterinary  Medicine.  To 
students  from  other  States  or  countries, 
and  those  entering  other  colleges,  it  will 
vary  from  ,$200  to  ,$400  per  year. 

My  college  education  cost  me  $1,980, 
approximately  $500  per  year.  That  in¬ 
cludes  every  expense  incurred  while  in 
Ithaca — fees,  books,  clothes,  etc.  It  did 
not  include  traveling  expenses.  For  the 
boy  who  expects  to  receive  all  his  ex¬ 
penses  from  home,  this  figure  may  be 
slightly  low.  But,  in  the  long  run,  the 
amount  of  money  spent  is  always  de¬ 
termined  by  the  temperament  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  himself.  If  he  wishes  to  save,  he 
must  cope  with  new  conditions  by  alter¬ 
ing  his  tastes  to  some  extent,  by  denying 
himself  many  pleasures,  making  a  proper 
choice  of  companions  and  last  but  not 
least,  by  economy  and  prudence. 

Many  students  w’ork  for  pay,  room  or 
board  and  meet  some  of  their  expenses 
in  this  way.  I  know  many  boys  w’lio 
earn  as  much  as  half  of  their  expenses. 
I  remember  one  very  exceptional  case. 
The  boy,  now  a  practicing  veterinarian  in 
this  State,  started  school  writh  nothing, 
earned  his  way  for  the  entire  four  years, 
and  left  with  a  good  car  and  some  money 
in  the  bank.  But,  the  best  the  average 
student  can  do  is  to  earn  a  few  dollars 
each  week  to  help  meet  his  expenses.  For 
three  years  I  lived  some  distance  from 
the  campus,  where  I  was  able  to  obtain 
much  cheaper  board.  During  my  last 
year  in  college  another  boy  and  myself 
rented  a  small  apartment,  and  did  all  our 
own  cooking,  food  for  both  of  us  costing 
on  the  average  $5  a  wreek.  Thus  I  saved 
$3  to  $4  each  week,  and  this  proved  to 
|  be  my  least  expensive  year. 

The  prospective  student  may  wrant  to 
|  know  liowr  much  a  boy  should  have  to  be- 
i  giu  with.  During  the  first  three  weeks 
1  of  any  term,  expenses  are  always  com- 
[  paratively  high  due  to  demands  for  fees, 
j  books  and  other  supplied,  and  the  new 
I  student  will  always  find  that  $100  is 
I  gone  before  he  knows  it.  From  the  fourth 
week  on  things  generally  settle  down  to 
the  normal  routine,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  semester  an  average  student  may  live 
on  about  $12  to  $14  per  week.  This  is 
assuming  $10  a  week  for  room  and  board. 
I  found  that  my  average  weekly  expense 
for  the  entire  four-year  period,  including 
the  first  three  weeks  of  each  term,  was 
$14.68,  and  that,  on  the  average,  I  paid 
each  year  fees  amounting  to  $44. 

I  started  keeping  these  records  as  an 
experiment  and  it  soon  became  a  very  use¬ 
ful  hobby.  Each  night  I’d  enter  every 
expense  of  the  day  and  it  became  so 
habitual  after  a  time  that  I  couldn't  go  to 
bed  without  doing  it.  Each  succeeding 
year  I  made  real  use  of  the  record  of 
past  years  as  a  sort  of  budget.  They  are 
not  the  records  of  an  extremely  wrise  or 
frugal  person,  but  simply  those  of  one 
who  tried  to  use  his  money  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  also  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
social  activities  of  the  university  at  the 
same  time. 

A  good  college  education  does  not  cost 
a  fortune  and  if  the  boys  are  to  keep  up 
the  pace  set  by  their  fathers,  not  to  say 
improve  on  it,  the  young  men  must  make 
up  in  mind  what  many  of  us  lack  in 
brawn.  L.  D, 

New  York. 


Ears  of  Puppy 

I  am  anxious  for  some  information  con¬ 
cerning  a  Boston  terrier  puppy.  He  is 
three  months  old  and  of  full  pedigreed 
stock,  but  his  ears  do  not  stand  erect  yet. 
I  am  wondering  just  what  the  cause  is. 
If  he  is  too  young  and  his  ears  will  stand 
as  he  grows  older  or  if  they  are  too 
weak.  I  am  feeding  him  a  balance  ra¬ 
tion  containing  all  necessary  vitamins 
including  cod  liver  oil.  A.  G. 

Although  we  often  find  puppies  of  as 
young  as  six  weeks  with  ears  erect,  they 
very  often  do  not  stand  up  until  the 
puppy  is  six  or  six  and  one-half  months 
old,  and  teething  is  completed.  If  you 
wish  you  could  tape  the  ears  at  this  time, 
but  we  should  not  advise  you  to  do  so. 
Our  advice  would  be  to  see  that  the 
puppy  is  completely  fed,  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  normally,  is  wormed  and  healthy 
in  every  way,  and  you  will  very  likely 
find  the  ears  beginning  to  develop  correct¬ 
ly.  If  they  do  not  do  so  by  the  time  the 
puppy  is  six  months  old.  write  again,  and 
we  will  advise  you  as  to  the  correct 
method  of- training  the  ears.  The  ration 
you  are  feeding  should  develop  the  puppy 
so  that  normal  growth  will  follow. 

B.  H.  B. 


UU 


SEXED 


CHICKS  from 


SPRUNGER 


'America’s  Leading  Sexing  Instructor  1 

Sprunger  taught  350  Hateherymen  how  to  sex. 
Sexed  over  500.000  chicks.  The  pioneer  sexing 
expert.  Experience  counts. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Buy  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Pullets  from 
Spruuger's  personal  flock  of  2,000  breeders 
Hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  and  better. 

1  mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  reo- 
^ords  of  250  eggs.  90%  SEX  GUARANTEE. 

Order  with  confidence  from  the  pioneer  ' 

,  sexer.  Also  my  own  Mating 
Poults  and -  Ducklings.  Write 
for  FREE  Folder.  Leghorn 
cockerels,  only  3c.  Write  Box  25, 


250,000  Blood. T*. led 
Breeder..  2)  "GOOD 
LUCK"  Breeds  and  Duck¬ 
lings,  Hy-Brids  and  taxed ‘ 
JPuUeU  or  Cockerel*.  _i 


•  IC  EGO  PROFITS  or* 
yoars  il  yon  START  NOW. 
Many  custom*™  hart 
bought  them  for  23  long 
yoars.  Ohio,  Indiana/ 
Michigan  hotter  chicks. j 


Tree  Feed  and  Special 
Discount  on  Brooder 
Stoves  with  your  order. 
WRITE  NOW  for  low 
prices.  A  Square  Deal 
J  Always.  .  fFj 


This  seasen  try  NEU- 
/KAUSER'S  BIO,  STRONG, 
STURDY,  HEALTHY 
"GOOD  LUCK"  CHICKS. 
Honest  dealing*  assured 


^Buy  with  confidence.  I 
jfBEE  Calendar-Catalog 
printed  im  color*.  Send  a 
postcard  today  to  Box  104  ] 


B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested  ■ 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered  I 
the  meUiod  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather  I 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years  * 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  Quality.  Bred  24  ■ 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  Leghorns  and  how  to  I 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover-  I 
dale  chicks  and  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free.  I 


■ CLOVERDALE 
I  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons 


POULTRY  FARM  | 
R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y.  I 


DAY  -OLD  nn<l  STARTED 
Allen's  Super-Quality  Chicks  are 
making  big  profits  for  poultrymen. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Bocks.  Barred  CYoss-Breds.  R.  I. 
Reds.  N.  H.  Reds.  Breeding  flocks 
tested  for  BWD.  Allen’s  Chicks 
will  make  money  for  YOU.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 


suPktt.  quAnrv 


alUnJi 


POULTRY  FARM 
€r  HATCHERY 


BOX  5 


SEAFORD 


DELAWARE 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wdLL0s5,p 

’3VA11  Free  Rango  stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
--rTested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write 
for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
flocks  and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYPE  100  500  1000 

„  -  „  *L.C\„W-  Leghorns...  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Mix  $7-100.  $1  per  100  books  order  In  advance. 

T.  i.  EHREN2ELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  500  1000 

Laige  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen  method.  Write  for 
FREE  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Original  fast  growing 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
_  .  S8.00perl00.  Barred 

Rocks,  *7.50.  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  *7.00, 
Also  W.  P.  Ducklings.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free 
KOSKDALK  rOULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 

orders.  R.  T.  EWING  Poultry  Farm,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  State  supervised  accredited, 
trapnested  flocks.  Hardy  and  frea  from 
disease.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TIMBER  HILL  FARM  —  CRESCO.  PA. 


TrFFY>w:/4:4;r7.vji;//;ilM 

Day  old  or  Started  Chicks,  hatch 
Ingr  ear?*,  ffrowlnar  pulleta  —  New  Hampshire 
8tate  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100*  State 
tested  B.W.D.  free,  no  reactors  Money  back,  sat¬ 
isfaction  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write— 

MELVIN  MOUL.  Brentwood  Poultry  Farm,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


gh.  SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 

m, 


B 


^Popular  Breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantee!.. 
t  Also  Wit.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Write 

»  New  Washington  Hatchery  Box  1>,  New  Washington, O. 

OHIO  APPROVED  —  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 
exclusively.  Day-old  pullets  and  cockerels.  Matings 
headed  by  R.  O.  1’.  pedigreed  males.  Folder  free 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM 


P f  c  Large  Type  Wlii  te  Leghorn  s  &  New 

Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 
stock.  State  Blood-Tested  Sc  Supervised.  Circular  free. 

E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  -  EGGS.  86th  YEAR. 

SHERMAN  BOWDEN  St  SON,  Box  1‘JiA,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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ICKE-LAVAN 

METAL 

BROODER  HOUSE 


sa  w* 

Si  SSK 


PATENT  1,670,932 

Stop  Baby  Chick  Losses 

Raise  90%  to  97%  of  Your  Chicks 

THE  DICKELMAN  Corrugated  Metal  Brooder  House 
grows  more  and  better  chicks.  It  Stops  Losses. 
Lessens  Labor.  Fireproof,  Ratproof.  Sanitary.  Per¬ 
fect  Ventilation.  More  Light.  No  Crowding.  No  Sweating. 
Faster,  Sturdier  growth  — Raise  2-pound  Broilers  in 
8  woohs* 

Recommended  by  Users 

"We  are  having  wonderful  luck  with  the  chicks  placed 
In  your  houses,  says  H.  M.  Tibbals,  Roselawa  Poultry 
Farrru  Dayton,  Ohio.  ‘‘Best  Brooder  House  we  even 
used,  says  George  Cox,  Kenton,  Ohio,  who  raises 
20,000  chicks  annually.  Millions  of  chicks  raised  in 
Dickelman  Metal  Brooder  Houses  every  year.  EASY 
and  QUICK  TO  ERECT-  Endorsed  by  prominent) 
poultrymen  everywhere. 

VVriteforcatalogue.  New 
tow  prices  and  terms. 

DICKELMAN 
nMFGiCO. 

Box  150  Forest.  Q. 


BECAUSE  (1)  They  come  strong  and  vigor- 
ous-they  LIVE,  THRIVE,  GROW.  (2)  Care¬ 
fully  bred  for  laying  for  28  years.  (3)  High 
prepotency  for  laying  PROVED  every  year 
by  the  winnings  of  ancestors  in  contests. 
(4)  All  Kerr  contest  birds  are  bred  and 
raised  on  our  own  breeding  farm,  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  (5)  All  breed¬ 
ers  carefully  culled,  banded  and  blood- 
tested.  Write  for  free  Kerr  Chick  Book  and 
advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston:  Penna. — Lan¬ 
caster,  Scranton:  Mass. — West  Springfield.  Lowell; 
Conn. — Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbwille.  (Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  19.) 


Schweglers>™*£?*tDCHI(K$ 


r*  .  r»  I  849*  of  our 

Customer  -  rroven  I  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big.  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
•nigh  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings— from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  It.  I.,  N.  J.,  Me. — up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  In 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs— 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds— are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler  s  blood-tested 
breeder  Quality  cbicks  at  low  prices. 

SCH  WEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 207  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.Y 


HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  dr. 

$7.50  per  100  -  $75.00  per  1000 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  •  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds . .  $7.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes...  1  7.25 

A  A  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns .  6.5  0 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  6.6  0 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery.  Sunbury.  Pa. 

NIEMONDS  CHICKS 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $’.50  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Books  &  It.  I.  Reds. .  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix,  $6.50.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx. R,  McAlisterville, Pa. 

SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Hollywood  Leghorns,  Special  Rocks  and 
N.  H.  Reds  $8.50  per  100.  Other  grades  lower.  100% 
live  delivery  guar.  Ask  for  folder  giving  more  details. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
Box  73,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

PITirVC  of  modern  Quality.  All  parent  stock 
'^llltjIV  J  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  H.  Reds 
$9-  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREQ. 

W.  A.  Lauvcr,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LOST  CREEK  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8-100.  Write  for  prices  on  other 

breeds.  ■  C.  E.  DUNN,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

USED  INCUBATOR  BARGAINS 

240  to  2,440  eggs  —  several  makes 
$10.00  to  $45.00  —  good  condition 
CUGLEY  INCUBATOR  Co.,  Bx.  Ul  White  Pigeon,  Mich. 

Marking  Devices  for  Poultry! 

Clincher  and  Seal  Wing  Bands  for  Chicks,  also  Leg 
bunds.  Tattoos  and  other  devices  for  marking  Poultry 
and  Livestock.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

,  „  KETCHUM  MFG.  CO. 

*>0  Jay  Street  Luzerne,  New  York 


CASH 


for  you 
every  week 
the  year 


in 


raising  baby  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 
PR  COMPANY,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


World  Poultry  Congress 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  a 
large  delegation  of  poultrymen  from  the 
United  States  will  attend  the  Sixth 
World’s  Poultry  Congress,  which  will  be 
held  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  July  24  to  Au¬ 
gust  2.  An  official  tour  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  that  will  leave  New  York  on 
July  8  and  arrive  hack  about  August  20. 

The  tour  itinerary  includes  a  visit  to 
many  historical  scenes  and  agricultural 
colleges  as  well  as  to  the  Poultry  Con- 
gi'ess.  All  poultrymen  who  are  planning 
to  attend  the  congress  are  invited  to  join 
this  group  which  will  include  many  of 
the  leaders  in  the  poultry  world.  Efforts 
will  be  made  by  the  delegates  from  the 
United  States  to  bring  the  next  World’s 
Poultry  Congress,  which  will  be  held  in 
1939,  to  this  country. 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ;  report  for  week  ending  Feb.  24  : 

Ten  High  Pens  for  the  Week. — W.  P. 
IL,  Gardner-Abbott  Poulty  Farm,  Ind., 
65  points,  60  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Woodland 
Poultry  Farm,  Pa.,  64  points,  64  eggs ; 
W.  L.,  A.  M.  Wolgemuth,  Pa.,  64  points, 
60  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Jos.  H.  Suppan,  Pa.,  64 
points,  60  eggs;  W.  L.,  Guy  A.  Leader, 
Pa.,  63  points,  62  eggs;  W.  L .,  Carey 
Farms,  Ohio,  63  points,  59  eggs;  N.  H., 
Fuzzydele  Farms,  Pa.,  62  points,  57  eggs ; 
R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass.,  62 
points,  57  eggs ;  W.  L.,  Booth  Farm 
Hatchery,  Mo.,  61  points,  60  eggs;  B.  P. 
R.,  Clyde  Brenner,  Pa.,  61  points,  59 
eggs. 

High  Pens  Each  Breed  for  the  Week. — 
W.  P.  R.,  Gardner-Abbott  Poultry  Farm, 
Ind.,  65  points,  60  eggs;  W.  L.,  Wood¬ 
land  Poultry  Farm,  Pa.,  64  points,  64 
eggs ;  N.  H.,  Fuzzydele  Farm,  Pa.,  62 
points,  57  eggs ;  R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Parmen¬ 
ter,  Mass.,  62  points,  57  eggs;  B.  P.  It., 
Clyde  Brenner,  Pa.,  61  points,  59  eggs; 
W.  M.,  Colonial  Poultry  Farm,  Mo.,  49 
points,  4S  eggs ;  B.  L.,  Wm.  Lehman,  Pa., 
42  points,  42  eggs ;  W.  AY.,  Colonial  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Mo.,  36  points,  35  eggs;  S.  C. 
A.,  Eriksen’s  Ancona  Yards,  N.  Y.,  34 
points,  35  eggs. 


Hebrew  Holidays  for  1936 

The  following  gives  dates  of  Jewish 
holidays,  best  market  dates  and  kinds  in 
most  demand : 

Purim,  Alarcli  8:  best  market  days, 
March  4,  5  and  6 ;  live  fat  fowl,  hen  tur¬ 
keys  and  squabs. 

Passover,  April  7-8;  best  market  days, 
April  2,  3  and  4;  live  hen  turkeys,  fat 
fowl,  ducks,  geese  and  capons. 

Last  Passover,  April  13-14  ;  best  mar¬ 
ket  days,  April  8,  9  and  10 ;  prime  quality 
live  poultry  of  all  kinds. 

Feast  of  Weeks,  May  27-2S;  best  mar¬ 
ket  days,  May  22,  23  and  25 ;  prime 
quality  live  poultry  of  all  kinds. 

Jewish  New  Year,  September  17-18; 
best  market  days,  September  14  and  15; 
live  fat  fowl,  hen  turkeys,  ducks,  geese 
and  squabs. 

Day  of  Atonement,  September  26 ;  best 
market  days,  September  22,  23  and  24 ; 
all  prime  livestock,  especially  chicken  and 
fowl. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  October  1-2;  best 
market  days,  September  28  and  29 ;  live 
ducks,  fowl,  fat  geese,  squabs  and  hen 
turkeys. 

Feast  of  Law,  October  8-9;  best  mar¬ 
ket  days,  October  3,  5  and  6 ;  prime 
quality  live  poultry  of  all  kinds. 


A.  &  P.  Buys  Conn.  Eggs 

The  Connecticut  Poultry  Producers  As¬ 
sociation,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  just  added 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea.  Co.  to  its  list 
of  customers  that  are  handling  Connec¬ 
ticut  Newlaid  Fancy  Eggs.  These  eggs 
first  pass  the  standards  set  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  are  then 
delivered  direct  to  the  retail  stores  by  the 
association’s  own  trucks. 


Annsville,  N.  Y.  Opposes 
Centralization  Plan 

In  a  secret  ballot  taken  at  a  property 
owners’  meeting  in  Annsville,  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y.,  on  February  24, 
the  resolution  of  Trustee  George  \Tan  Wart 
was  unanimously  adopted  opposing  the 
order  to  dissolve  the  Annsville  school  dis¬ 
trict.  Not  one  vote  was  cast  in  favor  of 
the  plan  to  consolidate  with  the  Van  Cort- 
landtville  Union  Free  School  District. 

Charles  Francis  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Annsville  School  District 
enjoys  one  of  the  lowest  school  tax  rates 
in  this  section,  and  probably  in  the  State. 
The  rate  is  $3.95  per  $1,000.  Compared 
with  this,  Mr.  Francis  pointed  out,  Van 
Cortlaiultville  has  a  rate  of  $16.65.  Add¬ 
ing  the  two  budgets  and  assessed  valua¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Francis  determines,  that  the 
new  tax  rate  would  be  $9.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  was  unjust,  as  it  would  in¬ 
crease  the  Annsville  rate  nearly  $5. 


Leghorns  ~Reds  ~  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested,  witbin  tbe  preceding  calendar  year 
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Hall  Bros.  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  my  copy  of  your  1 936  catalog  to 


THDRNW00D  BLOODED  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  World’s  Largest  Incubators  —  All  Bloodtested 

Back  ol  our  Blooded  Chicks  are  the  Famous  Tancred,  Wyckoff,  FIshel.RThompson,  Holter- 
man  and  other  world’s  finest  bloodlines.  Sensational  egg  production  and  large,  quick 
maturing  broilers  guarantee  highest  profits.*  Order  now  or  send  lor  our 


Big  FREE  4-Color  Poultry  Book.,  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed, 

AA-Select 

PRICES  PREPAID— PROMPT  DELIVERY  100  500 

Wh.,  BL,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed..  .$  7-00  $34-50 
Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  S  CO  38-00 

Bf.  Orps.,  Jersey  Bl.  Giants.  White  Minorcas .  9  00  44-00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants...,  10-00  48-00 

Assorted .  6-00  30-00 

TH0RNW00D,  INC.,  BOX  101 -S,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 


AAA-Exhlbttlon 

100  500  I 

$  8-00  $38-00 
9-00  44-00 

10- 00  48-00 

11- 00  52-00 


$50  to  $150 

MORE  PROFIT 

2  to  4  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  hen  means 
$50.00  to  $150.00 
more  profit  from  1 00 
hens  at  NO  EX¬ 
TRA  Cost  to  YOU! 


VIGOR 

HARDY/ 


URGE  EGG  5TBAM  ENGLISH  LEGH0RH4. 


NORTHERN/ 
STOCK y 


f ELEVEN  GENERATIONS 

of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-tested  breeders  back 
of  each  chick,  assures  you 
r*  of  high  livability  in  the  lay-  L  ILMNE, 
r  ing  pens.  29  years  service  to 

PEARSON’S  NES-To-U 


Pearson’s 


Nes-to-U 
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Box  R,  KEENE,  N.  H.  /j 


EVERY 

V  CHICK 

f  PROM 

26  TO  30  oz. 

EGGS 


FIND  OUT  WHY 
SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  MONEY  MAKERS 


Nock’s  SNO-IIIL  CHICKS 
are  not  ordinary  chicks! 

They  are  the  kind  that  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  profits. 

That’s  why  more  than 
7,000,000  have  beeu  sold  to 
satisfied  poultrymen  since 
1929.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  from  liand-eulled  stock 
bred  for  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  50,000  breeders 
blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by 
Md.  Live  Stock  &  Sanitary 
Service.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  electrically  hatched  un¬ 
der  strictest  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions;  they  are  rigidly  inspected  before  shipment 
to  make  sure  you  get  strong,  vigorous  chicks 
ready  for  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity. 
Don’t  take  chances  with  your  chicks  this  year- 
make  sure  they  pay  you  a  profit — order  SNO-HIL 
CHICKS  from  the  LARGEST  STATE  BLOOD- 
TESTED  HATCHERY  IN  MARYLAND. 

Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  price  list. 
1C4  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•  StlHUSnUU?  1HUUUL  • 


H  ATC  HERIES 


ALL  STANDARD 
VARIETIES 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn. 
N.  H.  Red. 

R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Sex  Linked  Cockerels 
and  Pullets 
Red  Rock  Broiler 
Cross 

White  Wyandottes 
Started  Chicks 


BROOKSIDE 

Day  Old  -  2  Weeks  Old 

3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  Strain  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Cross-Bred 
“Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers. 
Br.  &  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  4  weeks  old.  Every 
Breeder  Culled  &  Blood-Tested  for  BWD.  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Prices  &  FREE  Catalog. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown ,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  tbels0t°edd  CHICKS 

Bar.  or  W.  Rooks  $8.-100;  New  Hampshires  $10.-100; 
Utility  grade  $8.-100;  W.  Jersey  Giants  $10.-100:  W. 
Minorcas  or  W.  Wyand.  $9.-100;  W.  Leg.  $8.-100;  IT. 
Mix  $7.50-100:  100%  live  prep’d  arrival.  Send  for  cir. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


LliK CRT’S  T  pi|T|Ai>TK<  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  laCH1,Urll»  8  W.  Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  L  Moriches,  N.Y. 


mint?  An  fcbids,  from  Wealthy,  sturdy  blood- 
vuuvnj  tested  breeding  flocks.  Now  hatching 
Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
III  Manchester  Rd.,  »  Schenectady,  N.  Y 


BUCK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Plttstown,  ».  J, 
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98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 

We  guarantee  that  9S  out  of  every  100  chicks  purchased  will  be  alive  when  4  weeks  old.  Any  chicks  lost 
in  excess  of  2%  will  bo  replaced  free,  or  we  will  refund  the  purchase  price.  We  could  not  continue  to 
make  this  offer  if  our  chicks  did  not  possess  unusual  qualities. 

Why  Is  Redbird  Farm  the  World’s 
Largest  Breeding  Plant  ? 

The  answer  is  easy— because  Redbird  Farm  Chicks  are  money  makers. 

Customers  report  that  they  outdo  our  claims — 3-lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks, 
also  pullets  laying  at  from  4%  to  5  mos.,  and  in  50%  production  of 
24 -oz.  eggs  at  6  months. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  from  Trapnested, 

Pedigreed  Strain  —  ROCK-RED  CROSSBRED 
CHICKS  for  BARRED  Broilers  and  Roasters 

Large  Illustrated  Free  Catalog  pictures  our  plant,  describes  our  breeding 
methods  and  gives  reports  of  remarkable  results  obtained  by  our  customers. 

Write  for  your  copy  and  spring  prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


44,000 

BREEDERS 

PULL0RUM  TESTED 
Not  One  Reactor 

Tests  were  made  by 
Mass.  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Ours  is  the  largest 
officially  tested  flock  in 
the  United  States  found 
100%  free  from  pullor- 
um.  This  flock  is  main¬ 
tained  on  our  own  farm 
and  produces  all  the 
eggs  we  set. 


Colmtial  W&vrn 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State — kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  “no  molt”  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  and  EGGS — from  'high  record”  B.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  State  accredited, 
BWD  free — no  reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today! 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests:  High  Becords  made:  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Yineland  Contest  for  5  years:  8,000  breeders 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 


STERN  BROTHERS 

Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Blood-Tested  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


HrDDCTTD’K  QUALITY 
L  Iv  D  O  1  Hi  rv  O  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocka,  N.  H.  Beds,  l 

s.  White  V  QS  __ 
Anconas  J 

. $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


WIDE  HAUL  TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.50 

Barred  Rocks  &.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


White  Wyandottes,  R.  X.  Re 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas, 
Heavy  Mixed  . 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers— Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’a  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  York 


JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery, 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


/^HIpirCFROM  BLOOD- TESTED 
k-'AU'-'AVOsTOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  ....  8.00  40.00  80. 
Write  for  valuable  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa¬ 


ll  U  S  K  Y  ehaetcchr^  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Butt 
Orpingtons  $8-100.  Large  White  Leghorns  $7.50-100. 
Heavy  Mixed  $7-100.  Postage  Paid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

banker’squalTty^  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Try  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  carefully  selected  Breeding  stock. 

N  H.  Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  mated  to  pedi¬ 
greed  males.  Blood' tested.  Send  for  Circular. 

Leonard  Blood  R.  1>.  1  ;  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Groencastle,  P». 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar  A  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Big  W.  Leghorns 
S8-i00  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Large  Type  Brown  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 

and  New  Hampshire  Beds  from 
Pedigreed  stock.  State  Blood-Tested.  Circular  FREE. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  of  “Known  Quality” 

N.  H.  Rada  &  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  at  lowest 
prices.  Cat.  Photos  of  our  plant  &  Stock  &  Prices  Free. 
100%  gtd.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  115,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds,  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Free  Catalog.  Immediate  and  Future  Delivery. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY.  MT.  AIRY.  MARYLAND 


_  l  Hanson  and  R.O.P.  mated  White 

is  DICKS  allu  Jr  UlietS  Leghorns,  Browns, 'A  nconas.  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  Early  order  discounts.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY, R.  2R.Zeeland.Mich. 


ruirrc  Tom  Barron  leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 
LiuLAj  R.  I.  Reds  and  Bar.  Rocks.  Low  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  Pa. 


l’x  From  old  Hens,  Tested.  Carefully 

quality  V-DlCKS  selected  stock.  Write  for  Prices. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  thisstrain  exclusively 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M,  HAMMOND  •  Cortland,  H. «. 


HUBBARD'S  pbrr°efdt 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


THIS  year  buy  chicks 
direct  from  Hubbard, 
a  reliable  breeding 
source  for  18  years. 
Every  chick  inherits 
proved  blood.  Full  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  free  catalog. 


Farms 


Box  No.  903A 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


8  BALANCED 
BREEDING 
FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Disease 
{B.W.D. » 

3  Fast, Uniform  Growth 

4  Outstanding  Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full  Feather¬ 
ing 

6  Early  Maturity 
7  Good  Egg  Production 
8  Large  Egg  Size 


L 
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Get  these  “American  Beauty"  Chicks  for  Real 
Quality  1  Sturdy,  Rugged  Day  Olds  from  Qualified 
Bloodtested  Breeders. 

7  ROSEMONT  BREEDS — 24  YearaBreed- 
ing  and  Square  Dealing  is  your  “insur¬ 
ance  policy"  for  profits. 

New  Hampshires  Red-Rock  Crosses 

R.  I.  Reds  White  Rocks 

Barred  Rocks  Wh.  Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns 

Free  Attractive  Folder.  PricesWill  Please 
You.  Write  Today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc.,  rosemont/ 


MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULLORUM  FREE 


and  Rock-Red  Crossbreds. 

Bred  for  large  egg*,  lot*  of  them,  and  low  mortality. 

Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock. 

24  pedigree  pen*.  1500  bird*  under  trap*.  Circular. 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  -  B.  P.  Rocks 

,  Winning  Bed  Pen  at  W.  N.  Y.‘  1935  for  second 
successive  year  264.7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bird.  Third  High  B.  P.  Rock  Pen  at  C.  N. 
Y.  1935 — 239.7  eggs  and  246.8  points  per  bird. 
Breeders  of  N.  Y.  State’s  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Rock  under  R.  O.  P. 

Pullorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet— Early  Order  Discount. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CU  |  f"  1C  Q  BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
*  A  A  Antigen  Tost  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7,50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . !  8.00 

Assorted  .  6  25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.OD 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  ■  DALMATIA,  PA. 

TAKE  NOTICF  Richfield  hatchery's 
'w££.  w"  mo 

Asst  d  Breeds  . .  3.15  6  qi  Kn 

$8—'°®:  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Reds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

RIG  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100;  $75.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 


Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks .  80.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed .  70.00  per  1000 


All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D  Free  Circular. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C,  O  D. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  582  McBride  Ave.,  West  Pa¬ 
terson,  N.  J. ;  phone  Sherwood  2-8641 ; 
sales,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1 :30  P.  M. 
Egg  Prices  Feb.  28. — N.  J.  fancy  large 
3544  to  3644c;  N.  J.  fancy  medium  32% 
to  3344c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  large  33  to  38e, 
brown  34  to  3444c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  me¬ 
dium  32%  to  33%c,  brown  32%c;  large 
creams  33  to  3444c;  medium  creams 
3244c;  pullets  3044  to  32c;  peewees, 
2044c;  154  cases  sold. 


Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  R.  1,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  phone  9265 ; 
auctions  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1 :30  P. 
M. ;  E.  A.  Kirseliman,  manager.  Egg 
Prices  Feb.  28. — Fancy  large  32  to  32%c, 
brown  31 44  to  32%c;  fancy  medium  30 
to  31%c,  brown  2944c;  extra  large  31  to 
3244c,  brown  32c;  extra  medium  29%  to 
3044c ;  extra  large  DY  37  to  38c;  stand, 
large  29%  to  3044c;  stand,  medium  2844 
to  2944c:  prod,  large  2944  to  3044c; 
prod,  medium  27%  to  28%c;  pullets  27 
to  2844c;  peewees  21c;  ducks  26  to  28c; 
cracks  2244c;  255  cases  sold. 


South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  ,T. ;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction  mas¬ 
ter.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  27. — Fancy  extras 
32  to  34%c;  fancy  medium  3044  to  32c; 
Grade  A  extra  3144  to  33%c,  brown  32 
to  33%c;  Grade  A  med.  31  to  31%c, 
brown  3044  to  3144c;  pullets  28  to  29%c, 
brown  2844  to  29c;  peewees  26  to  2644c; 
ducks  37  to  3844c ;  868  cases  sold. 


Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa. ;  phone  Butler  4-5150 ;  auctions, 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  A.  M. ;  Mark  R. 
Weser,  auction  manager.  Egg  Prices 
Feb.  28. — Fancy  large  30  to  31c,  brown 
29  to  30c :  fancy  medium  28  to  30c,  brown 
2744c;  extra  large  2944  to  3144c,  brown 
29  to  30c;  extra  medium  2844  to  30c, 
brown  2644  to  2744c;  stand,  large  3044c; 
pro.  large  2844  to  2944c;  pro.  med.  2844c, 
brown  2844c;  pullets  23  to  27%c;  checks 
2444  to  2644c;  284  cases  sold. 


Flemington,  N.  .T..  Egg  Auction;  phone 
Flemington  175.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  28.  — 
N.  J.  fancy  extra  37  to  3844c;  N.  J. 
fancy  med.  3244  to  3544c;  N.  J.  Grade 
A  extra  3344  to  35%c,  brown  33  to 
3644c;  N.  J.  Grade  A  med.  33  to  35%c, 
brown  3244  to  34%c;  N.  J.  pullets  30  to 
32  %e,  brown  2944  c;  N.  J.  peewees  25c; 
ducks  35  to  3844c;  841  cases  sold.  Poul¬ 
try  Prices  Feb.  26. — Fowls,  colored  25  to 
3044c,  Leghorns  21  to  2444c;  broilers, 
Rocks  1544  to  2644c,  Reds  2044  to  25%c, 
barebacks  1744c,  Leghorns  1544  to  2344c; 
chickens,  Rocks  2444  to  2944c,  Reds 
2844c,  Leghorns  21c ;  pullets,  Rocks  23% 
to  28%c,  Reds  2444c,  Leghorns  19%c; 
old  roosters  1744c;  turkeys,  hens,  26  to 
3044c,  toms  23  to  2544c;  ducks  19  to 
24%c;  geese  1744  to  19%c;  pigeons, 
pair  31  to  35c ;  rabbits  1844  to  21c ;  418 
crates  sold. 


Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction  As¬ 
sociation,  109  N.  Montello  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  27. — Brown:  large 
spec  35  to  3744c;  med.  spec.  33%  to 
35%c;  large  extra  34  to  35%c;  med. 
extra  33  to  34c;  pullets  3144  to  32%c. 
White :  large  spec.  32  to  34c ;  med.  spec. 
34%  to  35%e  ;  large  extra  32%  to  3344c  ; 
med.  extra  3344c;  566  cases  sold.  Poul¬ 
try  Prices  Feb.  25. — Fowls,  heavy  24% 
to  25%c;  broilers,  Reds  2444  to  2444c, 
cross  22  to  24%c;  roasters,  Reds  26c, 
cross  2444  to  25%c;  pullets,  cross  24% 
to  27  %c;  fowls,  culls  10  to  15c;  68  coops 
sold. 


Bucks  Couuty  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  Doylestown,  Pa. ;  phone 
Doylestown  1028 ;  auctions,  Monday  and 
Thursday,  1  P.  M. ;  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson, 
auction  manager.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  27. — 
Fancy  large  31  to  3244c;  fancy  medium 
3044  to  3144c;  extra  large  31  to  33c;  ex¬ 
tra  med.  30  to  31%c;  stand,  large  30  to 
31c;  stand,  med.  30  to  31c;  pullets  2844 
to  2944c;  peewees  27c;  526  cases  sold. 


Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Pa. ;  phone 
Center  Point  120 ;  auctions,  Monday  and 
Thursday,  9  A.  M.  ;Elmo  Underkoffler, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  Feb.  27. — Fancy 
large  31  to  3644c,  brown  3144  to  3344c; 
fancy  med.  3044  to  32c,  brown  30  to 
3044c;  extra  large  3044  to  33c,  brown  31 
to  32c;  extra  med.  31  to  3244c,  brown 
3044  to  3144c;  stand,  large  30  to  3144c; 
stand,  med.  3044c:  prod,  large  3044  to 
3144c;  prod.  med.  31c;  pullets  26  to  29c, 
brown  2644c;  338  cases  sold. 


Hamden  Co-operative  Poultry  Auction, 
Inc.,  2313  Whitney  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 
C.  H.  Pearsall,  auction  master.  Poultry 
Prices  Feb.  25. — Fowls,  Rocks  2644  to 
2S44c,  Reds  26  to  2744c,  Leghorns  25  to 
26c,  misc.  2644  to  2744c;  broilers,  Rocks 
20  to  28c.  Reds  20  to  2444c,  Leghorns 
1744  to  2344c,  misc  21c;  roasters,  Rocks 
27  to  2944e ;  pullets,  Rocks  20  to  2944c, 
Reds  25  to  2544c,  misc.  17  to  18%c; 
roosters,  Reds  2244  to  23c ;  cull  chick¬ 
ens  I21/0  to  26e ;  calves.  78  lbs.  $6,  93 
lbs.  .88.50:  181  crates  sold.  Egg  Prices 
Feb.  21. — Spec,  large  37c,  brown  36%  to 
37c;  spec.  med.  33c;  extra  large  3644  to 
37c,  brown  36%  to  37c ;  med.  33  to  36c, 
brown  33  to  36c:  pullets  30  to  31  %c; 
prod,  large  36c,  brown  35%  to  36%c: 
prod.  med.  33%c  brown  32  to  34c;  115 
cases  sold. 


R.l.  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
|7GG  MONEY!  That’s  what  you  want  I 
*-*  And  that  is  what  you  get  when  you  buy 
Cobb's  chicks.  These  birds  have  proved 
and  are  proving  themselves  in  poultrymen’s 
houses  and  laying  contests.  Big  baskets 
heaped  with  big  brown  eggs  spell  your  in¬ 
come  and  your  profits.  Our  Barred  Rocks 
have  won  best  pens  at  Storrs  four  years 
in  the  past  six.  Our  Reds  lead  the 
nation’s  contests  today  (our  pen  of  “Flock 
Mating  Rainbow."  a  13o  chick,  is  FIRST 
PEN,  all  contests,  end  of  4th  month,  1020 
eggs,  1090.75  points  and  within  one  point 
of  leading  ALL  BREEDS.) 

NEVER  A  REACTOR  IN  NINE  YEARS 
Our  guarantee  protects  you.  You  can’t 
lose.  Send  for  free  catalog  and  guarantee. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
350  Great  Rd.,  Concord,  Mas*,  f 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $12.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $7.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  SPECIALIZE — One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN  R  O  C  K  LAND  TlW  A  S  S 


Sticky  STUCK<°* 


HI-GRADE  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on 
mountain  range. 
CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $9  per  100:  $43  per  500;  $85 
per  1000-  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 

ESI 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


QCYCTl  r'UirifTQ  also  regular 

JLALU  LrllLfVJ  Day  Old  CHICKS 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog — all  leading  breeds — bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

ox  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


CH  ICKS 


ELECTRICALLY  HATCHED 


Cash  or  COD.  100%  live  del.  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  &  White  Rox,  B.  I.  Beds...  8.00  40  00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Hatch  Mon.  &  Thur.  Cat.  on  Spe.  Matings,  etc.  FREE. 
Smith’*  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


FRErRA»IOE>^sf’tsrOC« 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  Whito  Leghorn*.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 
Method.)  Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
por  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guar- 
anteod.  io%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.CliUter. 


Box  R 


Klcinfelterfville.fr 


Fl-IIPIfC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks.  Antlaen 
Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

8.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type.  •  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 
[Elsasser’sSp.  W. Leg.  N.  H.  Reds  8.50  42.50  85 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

J*  L  Beds  &  BI.  Minorcas..  8.00  40.00  80 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid. 
Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


28  YEARS  in  Business.  800  birds  under  trap- 
nest.  Chick3  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS. 

Mt.  Aetna  -  Box  5  -  Ponna. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  from  Pullorum  Free,  Large-egg 
stock.  Discount  for  early  orders.  CIRCULAR. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


DARRED  Rock  Chicks  and  Eggs  —  Wonderful  e 
U  Priced  right.  SMITH'S  llOC'K  FARM,  Madison, 


stock, 

Coon. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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YOUR  CHICKS' 
FRIEND 


PHEN-O-SAL 

TABLETS 


•  Yes,  even  chicks  need  friends,  in  order  to 
grow  into  strong,  healthy  birds.  At  the  head  of 
the  list — the  best  friend  of  all — is  Dr.  Sals- 
bury’s  PHEN-O-SAL.  When  dissolved  in  the 
drinking  water,  PHEN-O-SAL  tablets  form  a 
medicinal  fluid  that  goes  to  all  parts  of  the 
intestines.  There  it  checks  bowel  troubles  in 
the  early  stage  of  development,  gently  heals 
any  inflammation  present,  and  soothes  the  sore 
tissues.  In  addition,  it  furnishes  many  blood¬ 
building  elements  that  are  necessary  to  good 
health  and  vitality. 

See  that  your  chicks  get  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
PHEN-O-SAL  in  their  drinking  water  reg¬ 
ularly.  A  package  of  125  tablets  costs  only  $1.00. 


•  To  clear  up  colds  and  other  respiratory 
troubles  spray  your  chicks  (and  older  birds, 
too)  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  CAM-PHO-SAL. 


p  U  C  P  16-page  book  “First  Aid  to 
a  It  t  I.  Baby  Chicks”;  book  on  Worm 
Control;  book  on  Vaccination.  Write  us! 
DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Salebury, 
Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Diseases 

113  Water  Street,  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Take  Your  POULTRY  TROUBLES  To 
The  Dealer  Who  Displays  This  Emblem. 
He  Is  a  Member  of  Our  NATION-WIDE 
POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE. 


HILLPOT 


«B!»CHfCKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years' 


Standard— Special— Super  Matings 

MASTER  BRED  STRAINS!  BARRED  ROCKS: 

Thompson— Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS: Holly¬ 
wood— Tancred— Oakdale  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS: 
Tompkins — Knickerbocker  Strains;  N.  H.  REDS. 


All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Day  Old  Chicks— 3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 
—4  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 
Valuable  Poultry  Book  Free.  Low  1936  prices. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Rd.,Frenchtownf  N.i. 


SHRAWDER'S 

FNGUSH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

Breeders  Blood-Tested,  Grade  A.  AA,  AAA. 

Order  now — New  low  prices _ 8o  9o  10c 

Our  Chicks  live  well,  grow  rapidly.  Bred  to  lay 
more  eggs.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FREE  circular.  $1.00  per  100  books  order 

j Extra:  25  lbs.  Purina  Feed  with  ea.  100 Chicks) 

Shrawder’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MILL  HALL  CHICKS 

—  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

From  Vigorous  -  Well  Bred  -  Free  Range 

BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDING  STOCK 

Write  for  FOLDER  and  PRICE  LIST. 

MILL  HALL  HATCHERY 
Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


VanDuzerl* 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 

,vt  -n  —  BARRED  ROCKS 

|  V  klrliCrl  55%  livability  to  3  weeks  guaran- 
VLAM.\ICv  teed.  Business-like  birds  for  large 
wn  .  rt  and  small  flocks.  Big  broilers, 
&  TAtC'lryk  husky,  persistent  layers  —  famous 
'  .4  lvLfv3/  for  health  and  production  of  large 
eggs.  Get  in  on  the  profits  with  a  Van  liu/.ei- 
flock.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM— New  York  State’s 
Largest  Certified  Hatchery,  Box  24,  Sugar  Loal,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  Farm  Flocks 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks . 2.00  3.50  6.00 

10.000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

«5-weeks-old  30o  each.  Express  C.  O.  D. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

BOX  109,  -  MING0VILLE,  Pa. 

HEADER'S  tbe1s0t0e°d  CHICKS  ■ 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  Reds,  W.  Wyand.,  Buff 
Ovps.,  w.  &.  Blk.  .Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas,  W. 

&  Buff  Leghorns.  All  breeders  BWD  tested. 

100%  live  del  guar.  All  first- Quality  chicks. 

Write  for  lowP.P.  prices  &  early  Ol  der  dis. 
Weader’s  Elec.  Hatch.,  Bx  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

KOCH’S  CHICKS 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  White.  Buff  A  Barred  Rocks.  N. 
H.  &  R.  T.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes.  W’iiite  &  Black 
Mworcas,  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  &  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

Foiemost  Quality  Largo  Tvpe  White  Leghorns  $7-100. 
}}■  Beds  $7.50-100.  100%  gtd  Circular  FREE. 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

WA  fJNFR’Q  Chicks.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested, 
n,  «  “  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Barred.  Wh., 

xV)?  Bocks.  R,  X.  Rods  $8-100;  Wh.  Giants,  $10-100;  H. 
2-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

woGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  (he  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Report  for  week  ending 
Feb.  24. 

High  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes : 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  A.  Pearce, 
L171  points,  1,193  eggs;  The  Joachim 
Breeding  Farm,  1,052  points,  1,007  eggs; 
Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm  (J.  Diamond),  953 
points,  1,013  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
948  points,  970  eggs;  Quality  Poultry 
Farm,  946  points,  940  eggs ;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  938  points,  1.004  eggs; 
Leo  Newel  Farm,  928  points,  934  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  1.156  points, 
1,0S0  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  920 
points,  928  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  892 
points,  912  eggs. 

New  Hampshires. — Lamar  W.  Sexton, 
874  points,  876  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pond  Hill 
Egg  Farm,  995  points,  1.005  eggs ;  R.  C. 
E.  Wallace,  9S0  points,  1,068  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Fair  Farm, 
924  points,  936  eggs ;  Faith  Farm,  842 
points,  893  eggs. 

Cross. — Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm, 
1,030  points,  1,017  eggs. 

Egg  Prices  (Highest  wholesale  quota¬ 
tion  N.  Y.  market  Feb.  24.)  White  37c, 
brown  SS^c,  medium  34c. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  Connecticut  State 
|  College,  Storrs,  Conn.  Report  for  week 
j  ending  Feb.  20. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

New  Hampshires.  —  Steelman  Poultry 
Farm,  Pa..  695  eggs,  661  points ;  E.  N. 
Larabee,  N.  II.,  622  eggs,  647  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
771  eggs,  747  points;  P.  S.  Davis,  N.  H., 
690  eggs,  652  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobh,  Mass.,  796 
eggs,  794  points;  Broad  Acres  Farm, 
Conn.,  680  eggs,  722  points ;  Dryden 
Poultry  Farm,  Cal.,  771  eggs,  713  points. 

R.  I.  Reds. — So.  Bend  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  826  eggs,  855  points ;  E.  B.  Par- 
menter,  Mass.,  808  eggs,  825  points; 
Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass.,  799  eggs,  803 
points;  Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  791 
eggs,  779  points;  Benj.  Brundage  & 
Sons,  Conn.,  713  eggs,  743  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Wm.  L.  Mehrmann, 
Jr.,  N.  Y.,  845  eggs,  823  points;  George 
A.  Pearce,  N.  J.,  8.3S  eggs.  822  points ; 
George  Lowry,  Conn.,  836  eggs,  821 
points;  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 
Cal.,  770  eggs,  799  points;  Irving  J. 
Ivauder,  N.  Y.,  805  eggs,  793  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4.393  eggs,  4.606  points ;  total  to  date, 
62,821  eggs,  61,832  points :  best  pen  for 
the  week,  No.  54.  63  eggs,  69  points; 
best  pen  to  date,  No.  24,  826  eggs,  855 
points ;  average  pen  total  to  date,  628 
eggs,  61S  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
10  Anconas,  68.6 ;  10  Australorps,  54.3 ; 
20  White  Wyandottes,  30;  70  New 

Hampshires,  44;  70  White  Rocks.  63.5; 
130  Barred  Rocks,  54.6;  320  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  65.8;  370  R.  1.  Reds,  64.6;  1,000 
average  all  varieties,  62.8. 


TAKE  A  LOOK 
IN  THERE.  I 
HAVE  THE  FEED 
ALL  READY  FOR 
CHICKS 


IT  CONTAINS  A  LOT 
OF  OATMEAL  AND  IT 
SURE  GROWS  BIG. 
HUSKY  /^PULLETS 


CAN'T  GO  WRONG 
ON THAT/ 


yes.sir/andon 


THERE  THEY 
ARE/ WHAT  A 
HUSKY  LOOKING 
LOT  OF  CHICKS. 


FUL-0-PEP  CHICK 
STARTER  THEY'LL 
SOON  GROW  INTO 
FINE  PULLETS 


^  ^  . 


ARE  YOU 
EXPECTING 
CHICKS  TO  DAY' 


YOU  BET/ AND 
THESE  WILL  BE 
FED  RIGHT 


I  HOPE  IT’S  A 
BETTER  FEEDING 
METHOD  THAN 
LAST  YEAR’S 


IT'S  THE  ONE  THAT 
SUCCESSFUL 
POULTRYMEN 
HAVE  USED  FOR 
YEARS/ 


>  v.  > 


SAYS  YOU  / 
WHAT  IS  o 
THIS  FEED/ 


V0H!  IT'S  FUL-0-PEP./ 

THAT'S  REAL  FEED 


SEE/  I’M  ALL  SET 
TO  GROW  MORE 
AND  BETTE 
PULLETS 


FINE!  LET'S  GO 
SEE  IF  THE  POST¬ 
MAN'S  BROUGHT 
''HICKS 


START  this  Spring  to  raise  a  flock  of  bigger,  huskier  pullets  for  your  layers  next 
Fall.  You  can  have  better  success  by  feeding  your  chicks  on  Ful-O-Pep  Chick 
Starter  from  the  time  they  are  hatched.  Read  how  successful  poultry  keepers  raise 
their  chicks  the  Ful-O-Pep  Way.  Send  coupon  or  post  card  today  for  FREE  32-page 
book— "Ful-O-Pep  for  Better  Chicks.”  Do  it  now. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

Dept.  27-C,  141  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO, U.  S.A. 


fPS  J 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW? 

TOR  THIS  NEW  32  PAGE  BOOK.  # 


Name. 


Address 


Town 


State 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contests 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  Reports  for  week  ending 
Feb.  24. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  Contest 
White  Leghorns. — Carey  Farms,  Ohio, 
1.232  eggs,  1.288  points;  J.  A.  Hanson, 
Ore.,  1.200  eggs,  1,247  points;  Sehweg- 
ler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y.,  1,224  eggs,  1,236 
points ;  Creighton  Bros.,  Ind.,  1,226  eggs, 
1,224  points;  R.  O.  Boyce  Poultry  Farm. 
Del..  1,207  eggs,  1,208  points ;  Foreman 
Poultry  Farm,  Mich.,  1.104  eggs,  1.190 
points;  East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y., 
1,143  eggs,  1.175  points;  Kauder’s  Ped. 
Leghorns,  N.  Y.,  1.157  eggs,  1.104  points; 
Quality  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,172  eggs, 
1.153  points;  Ormsby  Poultry  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  1.122  eggs,  1,13S  points. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — Dumka  Bros., 
N.  Y.,  1,143  eggs.  1,172  points;  P.  S. 
Davis,  N.  H.,  1.155  eggs,  1,127  points; 
Dumka  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,059  eggs, 
1,086  points. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Weber  Duck 
Farm,  Inc.,  Mass.,  1,245  eggs,  1,256 
points;  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 
Cal.,  1.29S  eggs,  1.254  points;  Arthur  J. 
Day,  N.  Y.,  1,218  eggs,  1,202  points; 
Whimsy  Farm,  Vt.,  1,162  eggs,  1,162 
points. 

Stafford,  N.  Y.,  Contest 

White  Leghorns.  —  Dryden  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm.  Cal.,  1.266  eggs.  1.297 
points;  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  1,22S  eggs, 
1,278  points ;  Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N. 
Y.,  1,227  eggs,  1.242  points;  W.  A.  Seidel, 
Texas,  1.198  eggs,  1.218  points;  Bodine’s 
Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.,  1.183  eggs,  1.189 
points;  Egg  and  Apple  Farm.  N.  Y.,  1,- 
128  eggs,  1.184  points;  Sehwegler’s 
Hatchery,  N.  Y.,  1.152  eggs.  1.180  points; 
Content  Farms,  N.  Y.,  1,143  eggs,  1,166 
points;  Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y., 

I, 188  eggs,  1,164  points;  Creighton  Bros., 
Ind.,  1.147  eggs,  1.147  points. 

Ii.  I.  Reds.  —  Cobb's  Rainbow  Reds, 
Mass.,  1,194  eggs,  1.282  points ;  E.  B. 
Parmenter,  Mass.,  1.156  eggs,  1,201 
points;  Homer  8.  Kuney,  N.  Y„  1,167 
eggs,  1.176  points;  Douglaston  Manor 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,122  eggs,  1,144  points. 
New  Hampshires. — E.  N.  Larrabee,  N. 

II. ,  1,115  eggs,  1.179  points ;  Walter  A. 
Stacy,  N.  II..  1,149  eggs.  1.157  points: 
H.  S.  and  M.  E.  Twitchell,  N,  H„  1,072 
eggs,  1,074  points. 


W.W.  Kerlin 

Owner, 

Manafer 


Day-Old  Pullets 

\Veguarantee90%sexaccuracy, 
but  we  delivered  far  greater 
accuracy  last  season.  Also  day 
old  chicks  (no  sexing  done). 
Low  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


I’ll  Send  You  My 1936  Catalog  FREE 

Just  Mail  a  Penny  Postcard  Today 

Don’t“KeepChfcJ«eIM,,— Let“Kerlin-Quality”  Chickens  “Keep  You” 


RERUN-QUALITY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— The  Money-Making  Strain: 
Bred,  Developed,  Improved  for  36  Years. 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD -TESTED 

—for  B.W.D.  (tube  agglutination  method)  by  licensed  Veta 
and  Bureau  of  ADimal  Industry.  Mountain  reared 
trapneeted  breeders.  Big,  beautiful,  vigoroua 
white  birds.  Customers  report  flock  averages  to  200, 
up  to  aDd  over  250  eggs;  mortality  under  3%. 


PROFIT  SHARING 
CERTIFICATE 


over  ioo  Official  Bred  for  Size  and  Type 

up  to  331  eggs—  This  hen  laid  331  eggs  at 
Worth  opto  $100. ootoanybody  ov?T  cash,  Alabama  Contest.  Hen 

ordering  “ Kerlin  -  Quality  ”  gold,  silver  and  renresentS  true  “Kerlin- 
baby  chicks  this  year.  Full  de-  bronze  awards  for  r e p r eseni b  u  ue  net  mi 
tails  in  catalog.  unusual  merit.  Quality  type. 


RERUN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS — 23  years  of  breeding  back  of  these  large  Leghorns.  They  are  bred  for  size, 
type  and  egg  production.  Our  farm  is  the  oldest,  the  largest  and  the  best  equipped  in  this  section. 
Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns  when  you  can  get  JUNIATA  Leghorn  chicks  at  the  same  price.  Write 
today  for  photos  of  our  farm  —  they  are  free.  We  will  have  chicks  for  sale  during  Feb,.  Mar..  Apr., 
May  and  June.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Address 

Route  3 


Heavy  English  Type  Leghorns 
and  Sturdy  N.  H.  Reds 

Mv  specialty  breeds  have  what  every  poultryman  expects: 
Laying  ability,  fast-growing  and  profit- showing  birds. 
Every  breeder  blood-tested  under  State  Supervision 
(Tube  Agglutination.)  Send  for  prices  and  literature. 

ONE  PRICE  —  ONE  QUALITY  —  THE  BEST 
Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  —  24  Pages  of  Actual 
Photographs. 


EARLE  POULTRY  FRflifl  •  WIVE  It  STOW  tl,  PR. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD,  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  ...  8  00  40.00  80.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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<Rr  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  14,  19.40 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


[All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 

If  a  person  bought  a  farm  in  New  York 
f(tate  last  December,  would  they  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  1935  taxes,  or  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  previously  owned  it? 

Pennsylvania.  s.  P.  H. 

If  no  reference  is  made  to  the  tax  in 
the  contract  of  sale  and  a  proportioning 
of  the  taxes  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
contract,  then  the  taxes  are  paid  by  the 
person  who  owned  the  property  when  the 
taxes  became  due  according  to  local  law. 
In  other  words  if  taxes  were  a  lien  on 
the  property  in  November  and  remained 
unpaid  and  property  was  sold  in  Decem¬ 
ber  without  proportioning  them  in  the 
contract,  the  taxes  would  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  party  who  held  the  property 
previous  to  the  sale. 


The  application  of  Franzel  &  Simon, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  a  Federal 
license  for  handling  poultry  in  New  York 
City  was  denied  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets.  This  is  the 
first  time  a  license  has  been  denied  since 
the  supervision  was  installed.  Those  ap¬ 
plying  for  licenses  are  required  to  prove 
their  fitness  for  handling  interstate  poul¬ 
try  and  also  must  establish  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  licensing  is  in  effect  to 
correct  abuses  in  handling  of  interstate 
live  poultry  transactions.  There  are  Fed¬ 
eral  live  poultry  markets  in  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Camden,  Jersey 
City,  Newark  and  New  York.  Another 
Brooklyn  concern,  the  M.  &  51.  Poultry 
Co..  Inc.,  was  also  requested  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  they  were  entitled  to 
a  license. 


A  few  years  ago  I  bought  200  shares  of 
51  a  vis  Bottling  Co.  A  year  or  so  after¬ 
wards  the  company  requested  return  of 
stock  in  exchange  for  5-1  shares ;  this 
made  me  possessor  of  40  shares  of  $5  par 
value.  A  year  ago  they  sent  me  notice 
of  bankruptcy,  but  I  have  not  heard  from 
this  concern  and  would  ask  you  if  it  is 
lawful  to  accept  money  from  people  and 
then  just  drop  out  of  the  picture 

New  York.  c.  c.  w. 

4Ye  are  informed  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  form  the  proposed  reorganization 
and  a  final  liquidation  was  anticipated. 
4Yhen  and  in  what  amounts  dividends  will 
be  paid,  if  any  assets  are  available,  is 
not  known  at  this  time.  Report  of  the 
transaction  may  be  made  to  the  Securi¬ 
ties  Exchange  Commission  but  there  is 
little  hope  of  recovery  when  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  fails  to  go  through. 


We  have  been  doing  business  for  the 
past  several  years  with  the  Estates 
Equipment  Co.,  292  51adison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  They  owe  me  $37.50.  We 
sent  them  the  bill  three  times,  also  a  let¬ 
ter  requesting  our  money  but  do  not  get 
any  reply.  We  would  be  pleased  if  you 
would  look  this  up  and  see  what  you  can 
do  for  us  regarding  this  matter,  as  the 
terms  for  these  sales  were  cash  on  ar¬ 
rival  at  destination.  I  believe  they  are 
still  in  business  as  our  letters  have  not 
been  returned.  c.  L. 

New  York. 

The  Estates  Equipment  Company  re¬ 
ported  that  they  were  unable  to  pay  the 
account  in  full  but  would  pay  20  per  cent 
of  it.  However,  they  neglected  to  keep 
their  promise  and  ignore  further  in¬ 
quiries.  They  are  said  to  be  conducting 
a  small  business.  A  suit  was  entered 
against  the  owner,  for  goods  sold  and  de¬ 
livered,  which  he  stated  had  been  adjusted 
but  no  adjustment  has  been  made  in  our 
subscriber’s  case  to  date  and  suit  is  not 
advised. 


.  Weisenberg  &  Wagner,  Inc.,  8  West 
36th  St.,  New  York,  have  made  an  as¬ 
signment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  to 
Irving  Katzwein,  Room  1600,  26  West 
44th  St.,  New  York.  Those  who  have 
claims  against  this  company  must  file  a 
duly  verified  affidavit  with  51 r.  Katzwein 
within  30  days  (ending  5Iareh  26,  1936). 
Creditors,  it  is  stated,  will  receive  a  very 
small  dividend.  The  assignee,  51r.  Kurtz- 
wein,  requests  that  all  goods  on  hand  be 
returned  to  him.  Your  local  lawyer  or 
justice  of  peace  has  proof  of  debt  blank 
which  should  be  filled  out  and  sworn  to 
and  sent  to  the  assignee  promptly. 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  po¬ 
tato  chip  machine?  Can  one  make  the 
amount  they  claim  selling  the  chips? 

New  York.  S.  N. 

A  complaint  has  been  issued  against 
the  Food  Display  5Iachine  Corp.,  500  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  because  of 
misrepresentations  in  its  advertising.  The 
claim  for  large  profits  is  alleged  to  be 
grossly  exaggerated  as  are  also  the  claims 
for  mineral  content  of  the  “Vita--Sealed” 
potato  chips.  The  cost  of  the  machine 
is  high  and  the  opportunity  for  sales  and 
profits  to  cover  same  would  necessitate 
greater  sales  than  the  prospect  offers. 
The  statement  was  that  a  live  wire  could 
make  $1,000  to  $1,500  a  month  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  actual  earnings  or  profits  are  much 
less. 


I  am  enclosing  literature  from  the 
5Iedia  Research  Bureau.  Would  I  be 
justified  in  acceding  to  their  appeal? 

New  York.  w.  a.  b. 

The  5Iedia  Research  Bureau  has 
mailed  postcards  to  individuals  all  over 
the  country  stating  that  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  genealogical  and  historical  sketch 
of  their  families  and  offering  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  manuscript  for  $2.  The  enter¬ 
prise  is  said  to  be  conducted  by  several 
membei’S  of  the  Congressional  Librai’y  and 
the  material  supplied  is  alleged  to  be  very 
general  in  character  and  not  essentially  a 
reference  to  the  family  approached.  Save 
the  $2! 

In  regard  to  my  North  Dakota  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  claim,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
inform  you  that  check  of  $316  was  re¬ 
ceived,  which  they  claim  is  the  total 
amount  turned  in  on  assessment.  I  pre¬ 
sume  we  may  now  consider  the  matter 
ended.  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  courteous  manner  and  helpful 
way  in  which  this  case  has  been  con¬ 
ducted,  and  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
the  splendid  Rural  New-Yorker  family. 

5Iaryland.  w.  H.  w. 

We  were  glad  to  be  of  service  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  cordiality  of  this  reader’s 
letter. 


I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  long  time, 
40  years  or  more  and  can  recommend  it 
to  anyone — its  pages  are  all  good.  The 
one  I  am  most  interested  in  is  the  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk,  not  that  it  has  helped  me 
out  of  trouble,  it  has  done  better  than 
that,  it  has  kept  me  out  of  trouble  aud 
saved  me  $65  at  the  same  time.  w.  E.  r, 
5Iichigan. 

This  is  what  we  want  to  do — show  the 
earmarks  so  our  people  can  see  the  catch 
and  keep  their  money. 


I  like  your  paper.  I  cannot  send  any 
new  readers  as  everybody  around  here 
reads  it.  I  expect  to  read  it  as  long  as 
I  live.  Publisher’s  Desk  is  the  first  thing 
I  read.  I  notice  you  do  not  let  crooks 
advertise  in  your  paper  and  I  am  glad 
you  do  not  take  fake  advertisements.  I 
like  your  paper  because  it  is  honest. 

New  York.  m.  e. 

We  aim  to  keep  our  columns  clean  and 
are  glad  our  readers  appreciate  our 
efforts. 


I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  prompt  answer  to  my  inquiry  con- 
ceniing  the  Song  Service.  As  I  am  not  a 
subscriber  the  favor  is  that  much  greater. 
I  am  going  to  take  your  good  advice. 
5Ioney  is  too  scarce  to  risk  in  such  an 
enterprise.  B.  n.  h. 

5Iaine. 

We  take  pleasure  in  rendering  a  service 
and  [iride  in  so  courteous  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment. 


I  wrote  to  a  concern  for  details  con¬ 
cerning  work  that  typists  might  do  at 
home.  They  want  me  to  send  a  dollar  to 
get  the  names  and  addresses  of  people 
who  want  typing  done.  Do  you  think 
that  I  would  be  able  to  earn  a  little 
money  in  this  manner?  F.  w. 

New  York. 

We  consider  that  the  chief  purpose  is 
to  get  your  dollar  and  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  such  work-at-home  schemes. 


I  have  20  shares  of  Bankinstock  Hold¬ 
ing  Corp.,  common  stock.  This  concern 
is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York.  Will  you  advise  if  its  has  any 
value?  o.  i.  o. 

Connecticut. 

The  corporation  was  dissolved  by  proc¬ 
lamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
New  York  in  December,  1935,  and  we 
find  no  record  of  any  value  for  the  stock. 


FIRST  AID 

LrVawQ^r 


ELEMENT 

IN  HER  RATION 

I 

Right  now  you  can  point  your  cows  toward 
a  profitable  milk-crop  for  the  balance  of  the 
barn-feeding  season.  For  weeks  past  heavy, 
hard-to-digest  diet  has  replaced  green 
feeds,  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  The  pace  is 
certain  to  tell,  on  cows  not  at  the  peak  of 
condition.  Feed  only  partly  turned  into  milk 
means  loss.  Off-feed  cows  are  easy  prey  for 
costly  disease. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  balanced  medicinal  formula 


FREE  BOOK  —  Competent 
veterinary  advice  on  what 
to  do  when  cows  ail.  Chap¬ 
ters  on  Gorging,  Bloat, 
Choke,  Winter  Cholera, 
Lousiness,  Constipation, 
Drenching,  Impaction,  Slow 
Breeding,  Abortion,  Re¬ 
tained  Afterbirth,  Difficult 
Calving,  Milk  Fever,  Mas¬ 
titis,  Garget,  Troubles  of  t 
Udder  and  Teats — and 
numerous  other  cow 
topics.  32  pages  — 
handsomely  illus¬ 
trated. 


IODINE  Added! 

To  offset  a  known  deficiency 
in  the  vital  element,  IODINE, 
in  feed  and  forage  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  Kow- 
Kare  now  includes  a  scientific 
balance  of  assimilable  Iodine 
.  .  .  thus  keeping  abreast  of 
latest  medical  knowledge  and 
practice. 


of  Iron,  the  great  blood  tonic,  plus  Iodine 
and  botanical  drugs  that  promote  vigor  in 
the  generative  and  digestive  organs.  Added 
to  the  winter  feed,  it  aids  your  cows  to  con¬ 
vert  the  rich  proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins 
into  more  milk,  greater  bodily  resistance, 
easier  and  safer  calving.  The  cost  of  this 
medicinal  supplement,  compared  with  the 
proven  benefits,  is  amazingly  light.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  pay  good  money  for  winter  dairy 
feeds  and  then  assume  your  cow’s  ability  to 
maintain  top  milk-flow  and  keep  healthy  as 
on  summer  diet  and  outdoor  life. 

Extra  Important  at  CALVING 

To  help  cows  build  up  a  health  reserve 
for  freshening  time  is  plain  common  sense. 
Kow-Kare  with  the  feed  for  several  weeks 
before  and  after  calving  saves  many  worries 
and  costly  ills.  Try  the  program  once  and 
you  will  never  again  allow  a  cow  to  freshen 
without  this  conditioning  aid.  Kow-Kare  is 
sold  by  drug,  feed  and  general  stores — $1.25 
and  65c  sizes.  Mailed  direct  if  dealer  is  not 
supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


LEROY 


’ Delivered 
Erected 
GUARANTEED  g 


Prices  very  low  for  such  high 
Quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 
Box  R  LeRoy.  N.  Y. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE, 
LeROY  WOOD,  TILE,  METAL 


Convenient 
Continuous 
Door  Fronts. 

-  Other  Latest 

-  Improvements. 

SILOS 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  during  Winter  Mons. 
Easy  terms.  Factory  to  You  Prices. 
Write  us  and  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York 


75r! 

BUM  mow 


SILOS 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Mineral 

FOR 

„  MINERAL 

461 -4  th  Avenue 


COMPOUN 

HORSES 

REMEDY  CO. 

Pittsburgh, 


D 

Pa. 


D5NAYL0FfS^/ca^ 

Teat  Dilators 


The  only  soft  surface  dilators.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal. 
Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions.  Accept  only 
genuine  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 
LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators)  $1.00 
TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators)  .50 
Ask  dealer  or  write  for  folder  of  other  Dr. 
Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  MORRIS.  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  wrire  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords;  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

!  Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30lhSI.,  New  York 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 

BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Are.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Wxxhlngton  Market,  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
nrcr  PRICES  prompt  returns 

BESi  K  jjRENNER  &  SONS 

358  Greenwich  Bt. _ Sew  York  City 

HAY  and  STRAW 

II  S.  lI0T*MNfl  601  Went  83rd  Sti  Mt  NEW  TORE  CITY 

i  40  Years  Commission  Merchant —  Write 

niTTCDICC  Edison  non-acid  Btoraga  Batteriei 
BA  I  I LKILD  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat- 
iliir  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

— good  sideline,  pleasure,  profit. 
Send  $1.00  for  one  year  sub 
scription  and  190  page  book 
“First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping.”  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 

...  if  Man  with  truck  to  sell  Ladders  direct 

W rtnTOfl  i  to  consumer.  Steady  job  for  a  hustler 
’’  ^  Ferris,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


BEES 


CVDIID  LABELS— Beautiful,  1  and  *2  colors,  $1.20  per  500 
MKUr  up,  Samples!  HONESTY  PIlESS^I’utney,  Vermont 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  In  thl«  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


COUPLE — Man,  gardener  and  rough  carpenter; 

woman,  plain  cook  and  liouseworker;  small 
place,  two  in  family,  no  laundry;  Southern  New 
York;  ¥00  and  board.  ADVERTISER  1488,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  housekeeper, 
one  to  take  charge;  state  age  and  wages  in 
letter:  modern  conveniences.  MRS.  A.  J.  DYER, 
Red  Bird  Farm,  Norway,  Maine. 


GENERAL  LIOUSEWORKER.  plain  cook,  trust¬ 
worthy  with  children;  work  arranged  to  suit; 
salary  $30  to  start;  answer  in  detail,  send 
photo'  and  names  for  reference.  MRS.  COR¬ 
NELIUS  HUNT,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  girl  for  small  house  in  Long 
Island;  own  room,  .$12  per  month;  no  laun¬ 
dry,  no  cooking;  send  photo.  ADVERTISER 
1501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Orphan  girl  as  mother’s  helper; 

Chautauqua  County.  ADVERTISER  1502,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Unmarried,  settled,  agreeable  poul- 
trymau  under  50;  assist  with  incubation,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  brooder  stoves;  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  comfortable  home  eight  miles  from 
town,  good  board;  no  liquor;  state  qualifica¬ 
tions,  references,  age.  wages.  BAKER’S  MARY¬ 
LAND  TURKEY  FARM,  Chestertown,  Md. 


WANTED— Young  or  middle-aged  man  to  work 
on  farm;  mist  be  good  milker  and  general 
farm-hand;  good  room  and  board  and  forty  dol¬ 
lars  a  month;  in  replies  give  references,  age, 
etc.  JOHN  Y.  CURR,  ltingoes,  N.  J. 


WANTED— April  1  reliable  experienced  single 
man  on  dairy  farm;  good  milker  and  teamster; 
no  smoking;  $25.  ROBERT  CLARK,  Delhi, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  HOUSEKEEPER  and  cook,  four 
adults,  modern  equipment;  send  references 
first  letter;  $35  month.  MRS.  WILLIAM  De- 
MOTT,  Millington,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Man  for  dairy  farm  with  view  to 
full  responsibility;  copy  of  recommendations. 
0.  M.  HEROD,  Maidsville,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — Capable  middle-aged  Protestant  wo¬ 
man  in  farm  home;  $5  per  week;  Albany 
County.  ADVERTISER  1510,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  general  farm 
work;  wages  $15  a  month.  JOHN  GOETZ, 
Pipersville,  Pa. 


WOMAN  FOR  general  housework.  MRS.  J.  J. 
MEAD,  132  Caudee  Ave.,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y’. 


COUPLE — Man  to  work  on  dairy  farm;  expe¬ 
rienced;  use  all  machinery  including  tractor; 
wife  help  with  housework  in  boarding  house; 
reference.  A.  ROUX,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  ON  LARGE  dairy  farm.  Pennsylvania, 
experienced  single  farm-hand,  30-40;  must  be 
good  fast  dry-hand  milker,  good  teamster  and 
able  to  operate  all  farm  machinery;  give  age, 
height,  weight;  state  habits  and  references, 
character  and  ability;  wages  $32  per  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  1513,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  couple  to  work  at  dairy 
farm;  10  cows,  2  horses;  on  highway,  near  Al¬ 
bany;  steady  to  right  people;  reply  age  and 
wages.  SIGG,  88  Serpentine  Dr.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple;  woman  for  housework  in 
small  family  with  two  hired  hands;  man  witli 
carpentry  experience  and  general  farm  work ; 
should  drive;  near  Stamford;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  write  full  particulars,  1’ERCIVAL 
WHITE,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York. 


WANTED’ — Single  man,  35-50,  for  Long  Island 
farm;  thoroughly  experienced  commercial  vege¬ 
table-growing,  hotbed  operation;  sober,  initiative, 
handy  machinery;  write  particulars,  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1508,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Milker,  clean  dry-hand,  farm-raised; 

wages  $40;  write  age  and  experience.  AD 
VERTISER  1520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WHO  UNDERSTANDS  poultry,  garden 
and  general  farm  work,  few  cows  to  milk:  one 
who  can  drive  preferred;  $20  to  start.  ANTON 
NIELSEN,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


REFINED  GIRL,  mother’s  helper;  $12  monthly; 

Albany  County.  ADVERTISER  1526,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  AT  ONCE  farm-hand,  dry  milker. 

three  cows,  extra  good  plower  with  team  and 
scythe  mower;  bed.  board,  laundry  and  $15  a 
month;  middle-aged;  also  farm-raised  fellow 
about  18  at  $10  a  month;  fill  in  where  needed. 
It.  A.  SHEPARD,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Protestant  family  to  run  100-acre 
poultry  and  general  farm,  Sussex  County,  N. 
J. ;  good  house  and  barns,  electricity;  must  be 
handy;  used  Summer,  week-ends  by  owner;  have 
all  machinery;  good  home  and  living  to  party 
able  to  stock.  ADVERTISER  1531,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  strong  boy  to  work  steady  on 
small  dairy  farm  in  Southern  Connecticut; 
small  wage  to  start;  give  full  details  of  self, 
snapshot  if  possible;  references,  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  1532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farmer,  handy  man,  married,  no 
children;  knowledge  of  milking  and  poultry 
essential;  wages  $40  a  month  and  maintenance; 
Dutchess  County;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  COOKING  and  general  housework; 

single  or  married  to  farm-worker,  no  children: 
total  abstainers;  mail  copies  of  references:  $35 
monthly;  country;  two  adults.  ADVERTISER 
1552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Herdsman,  married,  for  growing  An¬ 
gus  herd  on  large  Connecticut  farm;  wages 
$65  monthly  with  modern  house  and  usual  privi¬ 
leges;  prefer  man  about  40,  experienced  genebti 
farming:  give  fail  details  concerning  experience 
and  habits;  references.  ADVERTISER  1551, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  HOME  and  $20  monthly  offered  to  an 
honest  white  girl  to  assist  mother  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  housework.  AVrite  G.  NEAA’TON,  124 
Summit  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Unmarried  herdsman  for  Guernsey 
cows:  must  understand  the  breed  and  business 
of  getting  results:  good  position,  pays  sixty  dol¬ 
lars  at  start,  room,  hoard  and  laundry;  must 
have  reference.  ADA’ERTISER  1550,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN.  HANDY,  poultry,  wood-cutting,  auto- 
mohile:  good  home:  state  salary,  etc. 

CHARLES  MAAS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT  CHRISTIAN  couple,  under  55,  to 
take  full  charge  38-acre,  well-established  frn-'t. 
vegetable,  chicken  farm  on  half  share  basis; 
only  experienced  workers  may  reply.  ANDREAV 
KNICKEL,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Chatham,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  WANTED  April  1.  Central  New  Jersey; 

dairyman  and  farmer:  wife  assist  housework, 
no  children;  $00  and  board;  good  references  re¬ 
quired.  ADA’ERTISER  1548,  care  Rural  New- 
A'orker. 


AA’ANTED — Gardener  and  helper,  single,  one  to 
drive  commercial;  state  wages  with  room  and 
board ;  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  1543,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man,  gardener,  groom,  some  driving; 

wife,  good  cook;  no  children;  Irish  or  Scotch 
preferred;  write  stating  experience  and  wages 
expected.  ADA  ERT1SER  1540,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  dairy  farm;  must  be  good 
teamster  and  good  dry-hand  milker:  steady  posi¬ 
tion  all-year  round:  refer  to  DIOGUARDI,  214 
East  58th  Street,  New  York. 


AA’ANTED — Married  man.  around  40.  as  working 
superintendent  of  farm  in  Columbia  County; 
must  be  familiar  with  dairy  system,  ;heep- 
raising  and  crop  systems  of  that  locality;  board 
some  help:  only  high-class  man  need  apply; 
agricultural  college  man  with  life  experience 
preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  1539,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AVOMAN,  housework,  country, 
Pennsylvania;  $20  per  month.  AA’rite  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  1538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Responsible  woman,  cook,  house- 
worker,  assist  care  2  children;  $25  per  month. 
BOX  114,  Chappaqtta,  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Experienced  helper  for  poultry  farm; 

references;  board,  room,  washing,  good  home 
and  $25  monthly.  NORMAN  BIRLEY,  AVood- 
cl iff  Lake,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  young  man  for  small 
dairy  farm;  must  have  absolutely  clean  habits, 
Christian;  good  milker  and  good  honest  worker; 
this  place  requires  such;  average  wages  $25 
monthly,  room  and  board  to  suitable  party.  AD¬ 
VERTISER,  Box  92,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Man,  single,  poultry  farm,  bandy 
with  tools:  references,  salary.  ADA’ERTISER 
1535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  AVANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  *  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Position  as  farm  foreman  by  life- 
experienced  farmer,  40,  small  family,  strictly 
temperate;  thoroughly  understands  dean  milk, 
calf-raising,  erops,  etc.;  executive  ability:  good 
references.  HOAA’ARD  E.  BLODGETT,  Spring- 
field,  A’ermont.  Tel.  3S3-4. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  teamster,  desires  field 
work;  trustworthy;  married;  private  quarters 
with  meals.  ADVERTISER  1499,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUl’LE  AA’OULD  like  position;  man  caretaker 
or  gardener,  understands  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers,  also  riding  horses  and  cows.  MRS.  JOHN 
ADAM,  care  The  Harbor  State  Bank,  Fourth 
Ave.  and  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


WOMAN  WISHES  position  as  housekeeper  in 
Christian  home;  can  all  kinds,  baking  and 
cooking;  a  very  neat  and  willing  worker;  ca¬ 
pable,  trustworthy  in  every  way;  $2.50  per 
week.  ADVERTISER  1503,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AA’ANTED— Housekeeper  and  handy¬ 
man,  farm,  private  estate;  woman  age  41, 
cook,  bake,  can,  knows  boarding  business;  not 
servant  type;  nephew  age  23,  chauffeur,  house¬ 
man,  gardening,  poultry,  handy  with  tools, 
farming.  BOX  16-A,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


GERMAN,  MARRIED.  32,  one  hoy  6;  charge  of 
private  estate,  life-time  experience,  farm, 
vegetables,  shrubs,  flowers,  lawns,  greenhouse 
experience,  also  horses;  driver’s  license:  good 
reference;  Long  Island  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
1514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED.  MARRIED  American  farm 
foreman,  herdsman,  all  branches  farming, 
dairying,  showing,  help;  or  rent  furnished  up- 
to-date  farm;  references.  LYNN  COLVIN, 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED— Yearly  job  on  Grade  A  dairy  farm; 

20  years’  farm  experience;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren.  JOE  GRAHAM,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


HEAD  GARDENER,  married,  wishes  position 
on  private  estate;  30  years’  experience;  A-l 
references.  M.  H.  GUTHRIE,  Ellsworth,  Me. 


AVANTED — Farm  job  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
for  Protestant  Italian  boy  of  18;  experienced 
in  ail  kinds  of  farming;  cheerful,  strong  and 
willing.  375  MT.  KEMBLE  AVENUE,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


AA’ANTED — Farm  job  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
for  Protestant  boy  of  18;  desire  connecting 
with  high  type  family;  experienced  in  milking; 
reliable.  MCCH,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


POSITION  AVANTED  on  estate  or  farm  by 
father  and  son ;  father  to  do  general  farming, 
son  to  drive  tractor  and  be  handy-man;  Maine 
preferred;  son  married,  with  two  children.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  1504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION — Competent  housekeeper,  small  fami¬ 
ly.  E.  M.  R.,  187  Turners  Falls  Road,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass. 


EXPERT  HERDSMAN,  farmer,  30,  married,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  superintendent  or  herdsman; 
thorough  knowledge,  care  and  management  of 
dairy  cattle,  calf-raising,  production  Grade  A 
milk,  mastitis  control  work;  capable  all  branches 
farm  and  estate  work,  crops,  crop  rotation,  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractor,  building  repair,  orchards;  best 
of  recommendations.  ADA’ERTISER  1505,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


MAN  AA’ITH  some  experience  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
1506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  middle-aged,  experienced,  very 
efficient,  care  poultry,  garden,  lawn,  flowers, 
can  milk,  experienced  painting,  repairing,  bandy 
all  around;  temperate,  steady,  reliable;  $20 
monthly,  maintenance.  GENE  HIDLEY,  Gen. 
Del.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21,  Christian,  State  Agricultural 
School  graduate,  landscaping,  greenhouse  and 
gardening  experience;  can  drive,  travel  any¬ 
where;  state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER  1512.  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


HERDSMAN.  45,  MARRIED.  Hollander,  experi¬ 
enced  with  purebreds,  certified  milk  and  A.  R. 
work,  wishes  position  on  private  estate  or  up-to- 
date  stock  farm;  available  April  1;  kindly  state 
details  and  wages  in  first  letter;  answer  every 
reply.  JACOB  II.  SCHURMANS,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Newton,  N.  J. 


MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER  26.  American  Prot¬ 
estant,  neat,  dependable,  desires  positions  to¬ 
gether,  private  cook,  waitress,  luncheonette, 
filling  station,  store,  camp,  supervise  poultry 
care  and  way-side  marketing;  reference.  BOX 
135,  Route  3,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  refined,  position  with 
couple,  small  family;  cook,  liouseworker;  gar¬ 
dener,  carpentry,  lawn,  repairs,  drive  car.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  1518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUl’LE  DESIRES  position  in  hoarding  house; 

cook,  general  work ;  experienced,  capable  of 
managing.  ADA’ERTISER  1519,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


AMERICAN  COUl’LE,  clean,  honest  workers,  32 
years  old.  experienced  market  gardeners  want 
position  on  farm  or  estate;  would  consider 
shares  with  reliable  people:  references;  please 
give  details.  ADVERTISER  1524,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  CONSIDER  responsible  position,  ex¬ 
perienced  all  brandies :  satisfaction  proven; 
married.  ADA’ERTISER  1525,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21,  agricultural  school  graduate, 
three  years’  experience,  desires  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  battery  plant,  middle  April;  state 
wages.  ADA’ERTISER  1528,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  wants  position 
April  1;  married,  small  family.  H.  STEAA’- 
ART.  Geu.  Del.,  AA’est  Orange,  N.  J. 


AA’ORKING  POULTRY  manager  or  caretaker, 
44,  married,  desires  change  where  efficiency 
and  honesty  are  appreciated;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  no  liquor,  nominal  salary,  good  living 
quarters;  private  or  commercial.  ADA’ERTISER 
1533,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN,  41,  wants  position  on 
dairy  farm  or  estate;  life-time  experience,  ex¬ 
pert  cow -man;  have  daughter  17,  keeping  house. 
ADVERTISER  1556,  eare  Rural  New-A’orker. 


POSITION  AA’ANTED — Capable,  reliable,  com¬ 
petent  superintendent:  specialties,  any  breed, 
purebred  or  grades,  calf-raising,  Grade  A  milk, 
butter-making,  sheep,  pigs,  chickens  and  broil¬ 
ers;  all  soiling  and  farm  crops,  repair  work, 
farm  improvement;  neat,  honest,  diligent  worker; 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  1554,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  HANDY-MAN  on  small  poultry 
farm;  some  experience  with  poultry  and  gar¬ 
den  necessary;  family  privileges,  moderate 
wages.  JOHN  FLICK,  Box  123,  Meclmnicsville, 
Maryland. 


SINULE  MAN,  dairy  farm,  no  smoking  or 
liquor;  wages  $20  monthly,  board,  room  and 
washing.  G.  L.  HESELTON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  couple;  man  to  do  general  farm 

i Work  and  milk;  woman  do  light  housework  for 
elderly  American  farmer;  2  in  family,  no  board- 
“bice  rooms  and  all  maintenance;  on  small 
bury  farm,  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  year 
pund.  ADVERTISER  1523,  care  Rural  New- 
lorker. 


MANAGER,  AA’ORKING  foreman,  experienced 
breeder  Grade  A;  married,  childless;  privi¬ 
leges;  give  particulars,  wages,  breed,  number. 
ADA’ERXISER  1500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  AVANTS  work,  day  or  contract; 

can  handle  biggest  jobs;  single;  wants  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  1509,  care  Rural  New- 
Aorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  American,  good  habits,  don’t 
drink  or  smoke;  at  present  student  at  agricul¬ 
tural  school,  desires  employment  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  poultry  farm  after  April  6:  pleasant, 
wholesome  surroundings  more  important  than 
salary.  Address  HAMILTON  AVEEKS,  8  Main 
St.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED  farm-hand  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  $25.  JOHN  TAIT,  1601  Bedford  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


.EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN.  Swedish,  42, 
small  family.  Graham  school;  Guernseys  pre¬ 
ferred;  references;  state  wages.  ADA’ERTISER 
1553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  SINGLE,  interested  in  poultry,  some 
experience,  anxious,  willing;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  1558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  AIAN,  AGE  21.  agricultural  school 
training,  would  like  a  position  on  a  modern 
poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  1542,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  on  chicken 
farm.  ADVERTISER  1559,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CONGENIAL  AIAN,  .34,  single,  French  descent, 
desires  work;  will  go  anywhere.  RAYMOND 
PAPENEAU,  AVorcester,  N.  Y. 


POSITIONS  AVANTED  —  Practical  experienced 
men  (11)  with  agricultural  college  education, 
specializing  in  landscape  gardening,  poultry, 
fruit  and  dairying.  ADVERTISER  1549.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  IRISHMAN,  age  30,  employed  in  city, 
desires  change  to  country;  permanent,  no 
drifter,  nor  drinker;  farm  born;  can  milk,  shoe 
horses;  would  like  job  on  farm  or  estate:  would 
go  any  time,  any  State.  ADA’ERTISER  1546. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  to  operate  farm  on 
shares  or  small  wage;  trustworthy.  BOX  158, 
Sharon,  Conn. 


FARMER,  35,  EXPERIENCED  dairy,  poultry, 
gardening;  $25  per  month.  ADA’ERTISER 
1560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER  AVANTS  job.  ADVERTISER  1536,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  GARDENER,  single,  middle-aged; 

lawn,  garden,  cows;  useful.  ADA’ERTISER 
1541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


PERFECT  FARM  FOR  SALE— 140  acres,  level. 

no  stones,  20  acres  woods,  balance  all  tillable: 
25  acres  Alfalfa,  Grade  A  barn,  largest  in 
county;  metal  stanchions  25  cows,  cement  floors, 
electric  milk  cooler,  two  silos,  also  barn  five  box- 
stalls;  artesian  well  always  flowing;  24  reg¬ 
istered  Guernseys;  milk  check  $300  per  month, 
Will  be  $400  July  1;  bungalow  eight  rooms, 
heated,  bath,  toilet,  hardwood  floors:  another 
house  eight  rooms;  mile  frontage  on  three-strip 
U.  S.  main  line  highway;  40  minutes’  drive 
city;  15  minutes’  drive  two  villages;  ail 
churches;  electric  lights  all  buildings:  horses, 
all  machinery  including  tractor;  fine  land,  ail 
limed  at  cost  $S00;  inventory  $32,500,  insurance 
$3  8,000,  free  and  clear;  price  $20,000:  owner 
will  take  long  term  liberal  mortgage.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  1516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


20-ACRE  *A  INEYARD  in  full  bearing  including 
buildings  and  implements.  NORA  M.  KIST- 
LER,  Emporia,  A’irginia. 


AA  ANTED  TO  BUY  small  place,  5  acres  or  more, 
good  house,  roadside  stand.  ADVERTISER 
1480,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE — 72-acre  farm  on  hard  road 
%  mile  from  town;  good  barn,  other  outbuild¬ 
ings,  spring  water,  considerable  timber,  apple 
orchard;  no  house;  bargain  $1,200.  Inquire  1*. 
O.  BOX  141,  Roulette,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 130-aere  Mohawk  A’alley  farm  on 
Route  5;  colonial  house,  barn,  outbuildings; 
wonderful  opportunity.  ADA’ERTISER  1534, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOUR-ROOM  HOUSE,  glass  porch,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  outbuildings,  two  acres  niee  land,  near 
seashore,  suitable  for  chicken  farm;  price  rea¬ 
sonable.  GEORGE  GRINNELL,  AVestbrook 
Conn. 


County  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  202  acres,  142 
productive  tillage;  12-room  house,  78-foot  gam¬ 
brel  roof  barn;  concrete  stable;  double  deck 
18x09:  80.500,  easy  payment  plan. 
1-EDEKAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfieid,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE,  or  trade  for  large  farm,  store  prop¬ 
erty  O’l  hard  road;  good  location;  price  right. 
HULL  BROS.,  Galilee,  Pa. 

200-ACRE  FARM,  price  $10,000.  E.  A.  HOAA’¬ 

ARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y’. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  April  1  by  experienced 
tarmer,  large  fully  equipped  dairy  or  poultry 
farm,  electricity.  ARTHUR  E.  TURRET  i' 
New  Milford,  Pa. 


AVANTED  ON  SHARES  fully  equipped  drtirv  or 
poultry  farm,  or  will  manage  same  for  wages- 
experience  with  stock  and  tools.  E.  AA’  CL  IRK 
Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  HOME  and  farm  of  63  acres, 
modern  cement,  road,  close  to  town- 
price.  LORD  &  KNOX,  New  Castle,  Pa.’ 


all 

half 


90-ACRE  DAIRY’,  new  house,  2  barns.  9  cows. 

one  horse,  30  hens,  complete  tools,  eleetrieitv. 
silo;  macadam  road,  Fulton  3  miles:  $4,500;  to 
close  estate.  AV ALTER  AVAFFLE,  415  Fifth  St.. 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 


I  OR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  near  Flemington,  X 
J.;  large  buildings,  fresh  painted,  tile  silo, 
excellent  state  of  cultivation.  H.  D.  BELLIS 
Ringoes,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  dairy 
farm,  1S7  acres,  Grade  A  milk  market,  good 
buildings,  running  water,  electric  lights;  never 
rented;  for  particulars  write  ADVERTISER 
loll,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RENT  OR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  40  acres,  with 
or  without  land;  reasonable;  modern  hen¬ 
houses;  deep  well;  ail  improvements;  concrete 
highway,  Route  25;  fine  location  for  road-stand 
selling  eggs,  broilers,  vegetables,  etc.  LOl’ER 
BROS.,  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MUST  BE  SOLD  at  once,  equipped  200-acre 
farm,  2  houses,  1  old  colonial  house,  fireplaces, 
A-l  condition;  2  large  barns,  50  head  Guernseys. 
15  acres  timber,  lake,  trout  brook:  on  trunk 
highway:  200-bottle  (cash)  milk  route.  E.  AY. 
BROWN,  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


with  water  power;  feed,  fertilizer,  cement. 
ADA  ERTISER  1515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LAKEWOOD,  N.  J., — Highway  4  and  9.  sell 

farm,  10  to  20  acres,  best  soil.  100-foot  hen¬ 
house.  2-car  garage,  6-room  dwelling,  every  mod¬ 
ern  improvement,  steam,  bathroom;  $4,750  cash 
payment.  ADVERTISER  1517,  care  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 


TOR  SALK  Flatiron  Market  and  Grocery;  new 
electric  refrigeration,  living-rooms  and  an 
apartment;  near  school  and  factory;  “bargain  ” 
OTTO  GEISS,  owner,  Broad  and  William  Sts., 
Lyons,  N.  Y. 


149  ACRES  for  sale,  dairy  or  crop  farm;  10- 

room  house,  water  in  house  and  barn;  stock 
complete  line  of  tools.  H.  HOAVARD  R  s’ 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


iuik  mare- 


luuusiicu  uusinesb  or 

ter  Farmer;  good  buildings,  gas,  electricity  an 
running  water;  live  miles  from  city  of  Hornell 
MRS.  I.  D.  KARR,  Almond,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  268. 


Flower  Show  in  New  York 

Designed  along  new  and  different  lines 
for  1936,  the  23rd  annual  International 
Flower  Show  in  Grand  Central  Palace 
March  16  to  21,  will  present  possibly  a 
more  striking  appearance  than  any  shows 
of  the  past.  Eighteen  large,  magnificent 
gardens  will  form  the  central  display — a 
harmonious,  colorful  arrangement  to  de¬ 
light  the  thousands  of  visitors.  As  usual, 
the  show  will  be  conducted  by  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  of  New  York  and  the 
New  York  Florists’  Club,  with  numer¬ 
ous  other  organizations  co-operating.  , 

On  the  second,  or  mezzanine,  floor  will 
be  displays  of  the.  Garden  Club  of 
America,  occupying  10,000  square  feet  of 
space.  Among  the  interesting  and  color¬ 
ful  exhibits  will  be  a  display  of  standard, 
climbing  bush  and  sweet-scented  geran¬ 
ium*  arranged  in  flower  beds.  — A  large 
portion  of  the  club’s  showing  will  be 
given  over  to  competitive  gardens  planted 
for  Spring,  but  showing  promise  of  Sum¬ 
mer  bloom.  Kitchen  dooryard  gardens 
featuring  herbs  also  will  be  in  competi¬ 
tion  and  will  be  judged  for  horticultural 
merit.  A  low  solid  fence  will  separate 
the  gardens,  and  an  old  covered  stone  wall 
will  serve  as  an  axis. 

The  third  floor  will  feature  rose  bor¬ 
ders.  tulip  borders  and  other  horticul¬ 
tural  displays.  The  exhibits  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  the  Brooklyn 
Botanic  Garden,  displays  of  suburban 
planting  and  miscellaneous  tropicals  will 
be  seen  on  this  floor. 

In  addition  to  a  contest  of  original 
color  sketches  of  wayside  stands,  there 
will  be  shown  a  real  wayside  stand  which 
won  honors  for  the  Millbrook  Garden 
Club  at  the  Dutchess  County  Fair  last 
Summer. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  main  com¬ 
petitive  events  are  scheduled  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  numerous  classes  have 
been  arranged  by  garden  club  groups. 


Clear  the  Lawn  of  Rocks 

Have  you  a  rock  in  your  lawn  or  cro¬ 
quet  bed  which  you  do  wish  was  not 
there?  We  had,  so  one  day  last  Spring 
the  children  and  Dad  vowed  destruction 
on  it.  They  removed  the  sod  for  about 
two  feet  around  it  and  dug  a  trench 
which  they  filled  with  whatever  they 
could  find  in  the  way  of  old  boards,  posts, 
newspapers,  etc.,  and  started  a  fire.  Of 
course  this  disposed  of  considerable  rub¬ 
bish  which  will  accumulate  about  a 
farmyard.  It  was  almost  a  game  to  see 
who  could  gather  the  most  useless  yet  in¬ 
flammable  stuff.  After  the  fire  had  been 
kept  for  some  time  and  the  rock  had  be¬ 
come  heated,  Dad  raked  away  the  ashes 
and  threw  on  part  of  a  pail  of  cold  water*. 
What  joy  to  hear  the  snapping  and  see 
the  cracks !  But  it  wasn't  enough.  The 
next  skirmish  brought  a  wooden  bucket 
which  had  contained  roofing  cement,  sev¬ 
eral  tins  in  which  a  small  amount  of 
paint  and  oil  were  found,  and  best  of  all, 
a  can  of  used  crank-case  oil.  These  were 
added  judiciously  and  the  rock  heated 
again.  As  the  oil  heated  it  crept  into  the 
tiny  cracks,  so  we  let  the  fire  burn  very 
low  this  time  before  raking  off  the  ashes 
and  dashing  on  the  water.  What  a  nice 
lot  of  pieces  and  cracks,  which,  with  the 
help  of  the  crow-bar,  went  so  deep  into 
the  rock  that  they  were  able  to  break  off 
the  whole  top  of  the  rock.  Next  day, 
when  all  was  cool,  the  broken  rock  was 
drawn  away,  the  earth  and  sod  replaced, 
and  how  nice  it  looked !  mbs.  l.  o.  c. 


Christmas  Cactus  Troubles 

I  have  a  Christmas  cactus  two  years 
old.  This  year  I  had  35  or  40  buds. 
When  they  got  to  be  a  good  size  they  all 
blight.  I  have  only  had  two  blossoms. 
What  is  wrong  with  my  plant?  M.  L. 

New  Hampshire. 

Chill  or  deficiency  of  moisture  are  the 
usual  causes  for  a  Christmas  cactus 
dropping  buds.  When  the  pot  is  very 
full  of  roots  the  water  may  not  penetrate 
to  the  center  of  the  ball,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  soak  it  once  a  week  by  standing 
the  pot  in  a  vessel  containing  two  or 
three  inches  of  water,  until  the  moisture 
shows  on  the  top  of  the  soil.  This  cactus 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  where  it  grows  on 
the  branches  of  trees.  It  flowers  during 
the  dense  moisture  of  the  rainy  season, 
then  rests  and  ripens  during  the  dry 
period.  It  must  always  have  good  drain¬ 
age,  but  abundant  moisture  during  the 
flowering  period.  It  also  requires  warmth, 
and  a  chill  at  night  is  likely  to  cause  loss 
of  buds.  During  the  Summer  the  plant 
may  be  set  in  a  sheltered  but  not  heavily 
shaded  place  in  the  garden,  watering  oc¬ 
casionally  during  a  long  dry  spell.  It 
should  be  brought  inside  in  September, 
before  Fall  rains  start.  It  does  not  re¬ 
quire  frequent  repotting,  for  it  does  bet¬ 
ter  without  too  much  room,  but  if  re¬ 
quired,  this  may  best  be  done  ia  June. 


EXTRA  HEAVY 

ZINC  COATED 

COP-R-LOY 


CORRIGAIING  COMPANY 


Here  is  the  finest  roofing,  in 
metal,  in  coating  and  in  design, 
that  Wheeling  has  ever  made. 
Wheeling  Super-Channeldrain 
Roofing,  made  of  COP-R-LOY 
with  extra  heavy  zinc  coating,  has 
in  it  the  features  of  quality  and 
construction  gained  through 
Wheeling’s  45  years  of  practical 
experience  in  manufacture  of 
metal  roofings  and  many  hundreds 
of  other  farm  necessities,  —  ex¬ 
clusive  features  of  durability  and 
faithful  performance. 

The  patented  drain  channel  you 
find  in  Wheeling  Super-Channel¬ 
drain  Roofing  works  to  perfection 
because  it  carries  off  water  that 
may  get  under  the  side  laps  of  the 
sheets, — “when  it  rains  it  drains’* 
is  no  misnomer.  Into  this  super 
roofing  goes  Wheeling  COP-R- 
LOY,  nationally  known  copper  al¬ 
loyed  metal,  refined  steel  from 
Wheeling’s  open  hearth 
furnaces  fortified  by 
the  right  addition  of 
pure  copper  to  the 
molten  metal,  often 
called  a  metallurgical 


achievement.  It  means  long  life 
to  the  roofing  made  of  it  because 
it  is  better  metal,  more  resistant 
to  corrosion  than  plain  steel.  But, 
in  addition,  there  is  an  extra 
heavy  coating  of  pure  zinc  on 
Super-Channeldrain  Roofing  made 
of  COP-R-LOY, — extra  atmos¬ 
pheric  protection  that  costs  you 
no  more  but  gives  you  extra  du¬ 
rability  along  with  fire-proof, 
lightning-proof  and  trouble-proof 
roofing  service  with  freedom  from 
worry  and  frequent  repairs. 

The  retail  dealer  who  sells 
Wheeling  Super-Channeldrain 
Roofing  is  the  dealer  for  you  to 
talk  to  because  he  can  do  some¬ 
thing  more  for  you  than  merely 
take  an  order.  He  can  help  you 
protect  your  investment  not  only 
in  roofing  but  in  all  the  property 
Super-Channeldrain  Roofing  cov¬ 
ers  on  your  farm  buildings;  pro¬ 
tect  it  surely,  safely 
and  economically. 
Look  up  that  Wheeling 
Super  -  Channeldrain 
Roofing  dealer  in  your 
community. 
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WHEELING  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 

WHEELING  .  WEST  VIRGINIA 


New  York  Buffalo  Chicago  Atlanta  Minneapolis  Columbus  ,  O. 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Louisville  Philadelphia  Detroit  Richmond 


POTATO  MACHINERY  * 


OUTSTANDING  VALUES 
in  PLANTERS  and  DIGGERS 


FREE 


How  you’ll  like  tlie  new  anil  improved  Star 
Potato  machinery.  Planter  (picker  and 
bucket  types)  plants  deep  or  shallow  as  de¬ 
sired.  Digger  equipped  with  22  in.  shovel 
and  vine  trimmer  attachment.  Turns  easily 
at  end  of  row.  Both  machines  perfectly 
balanced,  hug  the  ground,  are  light  draft. 

Send  a  post  card  for  free  catalog,  price 
list  and  name  of  dealer. 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Box  8  BELLEVUE,  OHIO 


THE  MOST  FOOL-PROOF  POTATO  MACHINERY  gif  a/l  DEVE 


HERE  is  the  latest  type  of  pivot-axle 
cultivator  embodying  all  the  most 
advanced  engineering  and  designing.  Has 
roller  bearings  —  no  chains;  four  levers  — 
a  lever  for  each  gang,  and  master  two-gang 
control  lever  —  plus  pole  adjustment  lever. 

It  is  exceptionally  easy  to  operate,  thorough 
in  its  work,  and  of  unusual  strength. 

It’s  the  value  of  the  year  in  pivot-axle 
type  cultivators. 

Distributed  by 

NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 


Harrisburg,  Penna. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


H  RODERICK 

J  Saika.  Ca.:..,T..lL  . 


RODERICK  LEAN 
Spring-Tooth  <nd  Disc  Harrows; 
Walking  *nd  Riding  Cultivators;  Walk¬ 
ing  and  Riding  WaaWors;  ond  Othor 
Tillage  Tools. 

VULCAN 

Walking,  Riding  and  Tractor  Plows. 
PEORIA 

Grain  Drills,  Seeders  it  Sowers. 


Home  Office 


ME U/ 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
1065  33rd  flve.  8.  L  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Guaranteed  highest 


ty  at  lowes 
prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/1001 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high , 
Bull-strong,  Pig- tight  Farm  Fence: 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts,  Gates,  BarbWire, Paints.Roof- 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  Muncie,  Indiana. 


By  Planting  the 

“IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY” 

...  A  controlled  side  mid  depth  appli¬ 
cation  of  fertilizer  In  proper  relation 
to  the  seed  . .  .  Saves  loss  of  seed  and 
plants  .  .  .  Stimulates  quicker  germina¬ 
tion  and  maturity 
. . .  Increases  qual¬ 
ity  and  yield— Get 
the  full  value  and 
benefit  without  in¬ 
jury  from  your 
fertilizer. 

.Sign  and  mail  the 
Coupon  for  New 
“Band  - Way 
Bulletin. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  2030,  York, Pa. 

Please  Send  “BAND-WAY"  Bulletin. 
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March  21,  1936 


A  1936  Farm  Chick-Rearing,  Program 


HE  season  of  baby  chicks  is  here 
again !  Many  a  farm  this  1936  sea¬ 
son  may  quite  rightly  see  a  new  in¬ 
terest  developed  in  the  profit-making 
possibilities  of  an  increased  poultry 
flock.  Hens  hold  reasonable  prom- 
economical  means  of  turning  some  of 
the  farm  grains  into  a  profitable  sales  product.  The 
most  advantageous  time  for  most  farmers  to  get 
further  into  poultry  and  egg  production  is  in  the 
Spring,  and  with  baby  chicks.  Therefore,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  “how”  to  take  care  of  those  chicks  in  order 
to  raise  as  nearly  100  per  cent  of  them  as  possible 
and  grow  them  economically  during  the  coming- 
weeks  is  of  paramount  importance.  There  are  count¬ 
less  satisfactory  methods  by  which  chicks  may  be 
economically  reared  on  the  average  farm,  but  it  is 
often  useful  to  have  the  details  of  some  one  workable 
scheme  laid  down  in  black  and  white,  step  by  step — 
that  is  what  this  article  proposes  to  do.  The  farmer 
must  secure  his  chicks  from  a  reputable  source,  get 
good  stock,  in  other  words,  for  like  every  other  crop 
on  his  farm,  quality  pays  for  its  increased  initial 
cost  many  times  over.  The  chicks  may  be  Reds, 
Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Leghorns  or  cross-breds, 
that  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice  and  fitness  for  the 
main  purpose  of  the 
poultry  keeping  in  mind. 

The  same  general 
scheme  of  chick  man¬ 
agement  applies. 

Whether  the  chicks  to 
be  reared  are  from  one’s 
own  flock  or  are  pur¬ 
chased  and  delivered  at 
the  day-old  stage,  each 
chick  flock  will  demand 
a  certain  place  and 
space  in  which  they  are 
to  be  kept. 

1.  —  Three  hundred 
day-old  chicks  make  an 
economical,  easily  han¬ 
dled,  and  efficient  flock 
unit.  More  than  that 
number  will  tend  to 
work  against  best  health 
and  growth ;  less  than 
that  will  prove  some¬ 
what  uneconomical. 

2.  —  Each  such  chick 
flock  should  have  one 
colony  brooder  stove 
provided  for  it,  and  that 
stove  should  be  placed 
approximately  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  so 
that  chicks  can  move 
about  on  all  sides  of  the 
source  of  heat,  and  so 
that  the  caretaker  can 
readily  and  quickly  attend  to  the  stove  and  pen  at 
all  times. 

3. — A  room  approximately  10x12  feet,  or  having 
120  square  feet  of  floor  space,  is  adequate  for  each 
stove  and  chick  flock. 

4.  — A  few  days  before  the  chicks  are  expected 
the  brooder  room  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  All 
old  litter,  refuse  matter,  dirt  and  cob-webs,  etc., 
swept  out.  After  as  much  has  been  removed  as  is 
possible,  the  interior  of  the  room  should  be  sprayed 
with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  some  available  disin¬ 
fectant  material,  preferably  applied  hot,  and  with  a 
force  pump.  A  workable  force  pump  is  an  indis- 
pensible  piece  of  equipment  for  the  present-day 
farmer.  It  may  be  a  barrel  pump,  half-barrel  size, 
knap-sack  type,  or  even  hand  pump  fitting  into  a 
pail,  but  it  must  throw  the  spray  with  some  force 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  If  apparently 
necessary,  scrub  the  floor  and  lower  30-inch  of  the 
walls  with  a  hot  lye  solution.  The  point  is  to  give 
the  new  chick  flocks  an  even  break  for  healthful  de¬ 
velopment  by  insuring  against  their  coming  into 
contact  with  any  infection  which  might  have  been 
carried  over  in  dirt  and  dust  of  the  previous  season. 
This  sanitary  precaution  is  cheap  insurance.  One 
should  never  gamble  on  its  being  unnecessary.  Be¬ 
tween  broods  treat  the  brooder  room  in  this  same 
manner.  If  poultry-raisers  would  take  fewer  chances 
than  they  often  do,  they  might  go  far  in  reducing 
mortality  rates  among  their  flocks. 

5.  — Set  the  brooder  stove  up,  seeing  to  it  that  all 
parts  are  at  hand  and  that  all  are  in  working  order. 


Willard  C.  Thompson 

Get  the  stove  going  in  full  operation  and  under  con¬ 
trol  for  at  least  24  hours  before  chicks  entrusted  to 
it.  Set  it  so  that  the  regulated  temperature  taken 
down  under  the  edge  of  the  hover  and  about  one  inch 
from  the  top  of  the  litter,  just  where  the  chicks 
will  want  to  stay  when  getting  warm,  is  about  95 
degrees.  Too  much  heat  is  often  provided  and  chicks 
are  over-heated  especially  during  the  first  week  or 
two.  This  temperature  should  be  maintained  during 
the  first  10  days,  and  then  dropped  approximately 
five  to  eight  degrees  per  week  until  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  weeks  the  average  chick  flocks 
should  be  practically  weaned  from  artificial  heat.  Of 
course,  outside  weather  conditions  will  necessitate 
the  alteration  of  this  rule.  Use  common  sense.  Keep 
the  chicks  comfortable,  but  the  breeder  room  should 
not  be  too  hot  at  any  time. 

6. — Chick  litter — an  important  item.  If  coarse 
sand  is  available — and  on  many  farms  it  might  have 
been  stored  in  the  Fall  against  just  this  sort  of  early 
Spring  need — it  can  well  be  used  to  the  depth  of 
about  one  inch  over  the  whole  brooder  room  floor. 
Do  not  let  it  get  too  dry  and  dusty.  Sprinkle  it  on 


the  outer  edges  of  the  room  each  morning  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  heat  of  the  brooder  stove  will  keep  the 
sand  under  the  stove  sufficiently  dry  for  the  chicks. 
Over  the  sand  place  about  an  inch  of  dry,  clean 
barn  floor  chaff,  coarsely  cut  oat  straw,  or  some  such 
economical  litter  material.  Overly  dusty  chick  litter 
is  not  good.  The  average  farm  usually  has  plenty  of 
material  which  will  make  good  chick  litter  without 
going  out  to  buy  anything  further.  Plan  to  change 
the  litter  when  apparently  needed.  Removal  of  the 
bulk  of  the  chick  manure  under  the  hover  daily  after 
the  first  few  days  may  do  much  to  keep  the  brooder 
sanitary  and  safe. 

7. — Ventilate  the  room  so  as  to  furnish  fresh  air 
to  the  chicks.  They  like  coolness  and,  if  they  can 
get  back  to  the  source  of  heat  when  they  want  to, 
getting  cool  helps  rather  than  hinders  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Get  the  chicks  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  they  are  four  or  five  days  old,  unless,  of 
course,  the  system  of  chick-rearing  chosen  is  one  of 
entire  indoor  management.  On  the  average  farm, 
however,  the  rearing  of  chicks  out  of  doors  and  on 
range  has  many  advantages  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  offers  the  best  chance  for  economical  growth 
and  the  development  of  the  best,  most  vigorous  sort 
of  birds. 

S. — If  possible,  preferably  jdace  the  chicks  under 
the  hovers  toward  evening,  so  that  they  will  tend  to 
remain  under  the  hovers  automatically  for  the  first 
few  hours  and  thus  learn  where  the  source  of  heat 
is  located.  Use  a  roll  of  hardware  cloth,  or  three- 
ply  paper,  or  other  material  as  a  guard,  placed  out 


from  the  edge  of  the  hover  about  two  feet,  making 
a  wide  circle  about  the  hover,  and  confining  the 
chicks  therein  for  the  first  three  or  four  days.  The 
circle  should  be  gradually  enlarged  each  day.  Per¬ 
manently  eliminate  the  square  corners  in  the  room 
by  blocking  them  off  with  wire,  lumber,  or  other 
means.  This  will  help  to  eliminate  crowding  in 
corners  later  on. 

9.  — The  writer  likes  to  use  sour  skim-milk,  usually 
available  in  quantity  on  the  farm,  as  the  first  bever¬ 
age  for  chicks,  feeding  it  in  vacuum  fountains,  pref¬ 
erably  stone-ware  type.  Have  this  sour  skim-milk 
ready  for  the  chicks  that  first  night  under  the  hov¬ 
ers.  They  will  not  need  water.  The  writer  prefers 
to  withhold  water  even  for  the  first  six  weeks,  forc¬ 
ing  consumption  of  sour  skim-milk,  which  contains 
much  and  enough  water,  and  carries  easily  digested 
solids  which  stimulate  rapid  and  even  growth,  whets 
appetites,  and  tends  to  act  as  a  corrective. 

10.  — Also  on  that  first  night  give  a  light  feeding 
of  chick-size  grain  and  bright,  clean  chick  grit. 
Spread  down  a  clean  newspaper  inside  the  ring  and 
scatter  the  grain  and  grit  on  it.  The  chicks  will  be 
attracted  at  once  and  thus  take  their  first  solid  food. 

11— There  are  many  good  chick  grains  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  of  course.  A  satisfactory  home-mixed  chick 

grain  might  consist  of 
100  p  o  u  n  d  s  finely 
cracked  yellow  corn,  100 
pounds  finely  cracked 
wheat,  and  50  pounds 
pinhead  oats.  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  fed  for  the  first 
four  weeks,  after  which 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  cracked  yellow  corn 
and  cracked  wheat  may 
be  substituted.  The  use 
of  the  pinhead  oats  for 
the  first  month,  how¬ 
ever,  is  advocated  be- 
e  a  u  s  e  of  their  great 
value  to  young  chicks. 
Feed  grain  four  times 
daily  f  o  r  the  first 
month,  and  then  cut  to 
three  feedings  daily  for 
the  balance  of  the  brood¬ 
ing  season.  Feed  what¬ 
ever  the  chicks  will  pick 
up  clean  in  about  20 
minutes.  Feed  the  chick 
grain  in  low,  wide,  flat 
troughs,  this  method  be¬ 
ing  more  sanitary  and 
less  wasteful  than  litter 
feeding.  Take  up  the 
troughs  between  feed¬ 
ings,  to  keep  them  clean¬ 
er  and  more  sanitary. 
They  may  be  hooked  to 
the  side  walls  out  of  the  way.  Provide  sufficient 
grain  hopper  space  so  that  every  chick  may  eat  grain 
at  feeding  time.  Err  on  the  side  of  providing  too 
much  rather  than  too  little  hopper  space  for  chicks. 
The  same  thing  is  true  for  the  water  or  milk  foun¬ 
tains.  Let  every  chick  have  ample  opportunity  to 
drink  when  it  wishes.  Probably  four  fountains  are 
necessary  for  each  300-chick  flock. 

12.  —  Chicks  need  a  protein-furnishing,  growth- 
stimulating  mash  from  the  start.  Again,  there  are 
many  excellent  commercial  mixtures  available.  But, 
if  a  home-mix  is  desired,  the  following  is  good :  20 
pounds  yellow  eornmeal,  20  pounds  wheat  bran,  20 
pounds  flour  middlings,  20  pounds  pulverized  oats,  15 
pounds  meat  scraps  (55  per  cent  protein),  5  pounds 
Alfalfa  leaf  meal,  2  pounds  oyster  shell  meal  or 
limestone  flour,  1  pound  iodized  salt,  and  1  pound 
cod-liver  oil.  The  cod-liver  oil  may  be  omitted  after 
the  chicks  have  access  to  sunshine  and  green  food  on 
range.  Start  feeding  this  mash  the  second  day  by 
putting  a  handful  for  each  100  chicks  in  the  center 
of  an  egg-crate  flat.  Continue  feeding  mash  through¬ 
out  the  growing  season,  encouraging  consumption  at 
every  turn. 

13.  — After  the  third  week,  approximately,  some 
green,  succulent  food  should  supplement  the  grain 
and  mash  ration.  This  is  available  on  the  farm. 

14.  — At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  if  possible, 
and  by  the  sixth  week  in  any  case,  separate  the 
sexes.  Probably  most  of  the  cockerels  will  best  be 
turned  off  onto  the  broiler  market,  or  at  least  be 
separately  reared  from  the  pullets. 


In  many  rural  communities  electric  poiver  has  come  to  introduce  many  neio  methods — here  the  electric  brooder,  a 

clean,  efficient  and  labor-saving  provider  of  heat. 


Improving  the  Farm  Woodlot 

“What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me ; 

We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors ; 

We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 

The  beams,  the  siding,  all  parts  that  be  : 

We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree.” 

— Henry  Abbey. 

There  are  comparatively  few  farms  in  the  eastern 
part  of  our  country  that  do  not  have  an  area  of 
woods,  and  taken  altogether  there  is  no  other  part  of 
the  farms  so  much  neglected  and  abused  as  the 


Fit  Only  for  the  Woodpile 


woodlots.  On  many  farms  the  woodlot  is  included  in 
the  pasture  and  livestock  browse  off  and  trample 
down  the  little  seedlings  and  in  this  way  destroy  the 
undergrowth.  Without  this  undergrowth  there  is 
nothing  to  take  the  place  of  any  tree  that  is  cut, 
or  that  is  broken  down  by  the  winds  or  dies  from 
any  other  cause.  The  woodlot  becomes  more  and 
more  open  and  eventually  becomes  just  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  trees;  species  disliked  by  cattle,  such  as  alder, 
sumac  and  gray  birch  come  in  and  the  productivity 
of  the  woodlot  is  lost.  The  amount  of  feed  obtained 
by  cattle  per  acre  of  woodlot  grazed  over  is  very 
small  and  in  most  cases  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  invest  in  enough  fence  to  keep  the  cattle  out  of 
the  woods. 

Another  way  in  which  woodlots  are  damaged  is 
through  carelessnesss  in  cutting  the  fuel  supply  for 
the  farm.  Often  when  the  farmer  is  ready  to  cut 
his  stock  of  fuel,  he  picks  out  the  place  where  the 
trees  are  tallest  and  have  the  smoothest  trunks  and 
proceeds  to  cut  the  amount  needed,  leaving  a  few 
trees  with  short  trunks  and  bushy  tops  if  any  such 
come  in  his  way.  This  is  the  quickest  way  and  gives 
the  neatest  looking  pile  of  wood,  but  if  continued 
year  after  year  means  a  woodlot  steadily  decreasing 
in  value.  On  the  other  hand  if  those  short  trunked 
trees  are  cut,  broken  down  or  dead  trees  added  to 
the  woodpile  and  care  taken  to  avoid  breaking  down 
or  cutting  small  trees  of  desirable  species,  the  wood- 
lot  will  increase  in  value  each  year.  It  takes  a  little 
more  time  to  cut  and  work  up  the  woodpile  with  this 
method  of  cutting  but  qn  most  farms  Winter  is  not 
an  especially  busy  time  and  the  improvement  to  the 
woodlot  will  be  of  much  greater  value  than  the 
time  needed. 

On  a  nearby  farm,  with  the  coming  of  the  first 
snow  this  Winter,  the  owner  and  his  son  took  their 
team  and  bob-sled  and  went  into  their  woodlot,  cut¬ 
ting  and  hauling  out  spruce,  pine  and  balsam  fir 
that  was  blown  up  by  the  roots,  dead,  or  having  the 
tops  broken  off  by  the  wind.  When  these  logs  were 
sawn  at  a  nearby  mill  they  had  lumber  enough  to 
build  a  14x40-foot  henhouse.  This  timber  was  sound 
and  it  took  but  a  little  more  time  than  it  would  to 
have  got  the  same  quantity  from  living  trees.  The 
woodlot  was  actually  in  better  shape  after  his  stuff 
was  removed  for  if  it  had  been  left  in  one  or  two 
years  it  would  have  been  a  breeding  place  for  borers 
and  fungus  that  later  on  would  have  attacked 
other  trees.  Often  there  are  areas  of  young  growth 
in  the  woodlot.  If  the  growth  in  these  areas  is 
thick,  it  is  well  to  begin  to  cut  out  the  poor  sjjecies 
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by  the  time  the  trees  are  three  to  five  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  few  such  areas  where  gray 
birch,  striped  maple,  bird  or  pin  cherry,  hornbeam 
and  willow  do  not  form  quite  a  large  percentage  of 
the  stand.  If  these  are  left  until  they  die  out  many 
trees  of  the  better  kinds  will  be  seriously  stunted 
or  killed.  Considerable  fire-wood  can  be  gathered 
from  this  thinning. 

In  lumbering  operations,  where  a  tract  of  forest  is 
cut  clean  it  is  often  followed  by  a  stand  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  species ;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  soil  must  have  been  liberally  supplied  with  seeds 
from  the  former  stand.  Presumably  this  is  due  to 
the  accumulation  of  plant  poisons  in  the  soil  or 
whatever  it  is  that  makes  a  rotation  of  farm  crops 
so  much  more  successful  than  continuous  use  of  the 
ground  for  one  crop.  Something  of  this  same  nature 
often  takes  place  in  the  farm  woodlot  and  it  is 
usually  better  in  a  young  stand  to  leave  thrifty 
trees  of  any  species  that  make  large  trees  good  for 
lumber  or  fuel  rather  than  to  try  to  thin  to  a  clear 
stand  of  a  few  species.  The  trunks  of  oaks,  white 
ash,  sugar  maple,  basswood,  poplar,  white  or  paper 
birch  and  yellow  birch  will  usually  find  a  ready  sale 
at  some  factory  or  lumber  yard  not  far  from  the 
farm  at  prices  considerably  above  the  price  of  fuel. 
The  tops  of  such  trees  will  pile  up  fuel  rapidly.  The 
farmer  can  often  get  logs  of  the  hardwoods  sawn 
into  plank,  boards  or  stock  of  various  dimensions 
that  will  be  a  great  help  in  repairing  the  wooden 
parts  of  implements,  carts,  truck  bodies  and  for 
other  uses.  Where  the  woodlot  contains  a  stand 
of  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  balsam  fir  or  cedar,  lumber 
for  the  repair  of  buildings  or  the  erection  of  new 
ones  can  be  got  without  much  cash  outlay.  If  there 
is  more  of  these  kinds  than  is  needed  for  the  use  of 
the  farm,  there  is  little  trouble  in  finding  a  profit¬ 
able  inaket  for  any  surplus.  The  tops  of  these  coni¬ 
fers  make  good  Summer  fuel  if  well  dried.  The 
wood  burns  readily,  gives  an  intense  heat  and  soon 
burns  out.  The  experience  of  many  has  shown  that 
it  is  better  to  sell  any  such  lumber  by  the  thousand 
or  cord  rather  than  to  sell  the  stand  on  a  given 
area  for  a  lump  sum. 

Many  farms  have  some  land  that  is  of  little  use  in 
its  present  condition,  steep  hillsides,  patches  that  are 
extremely  rocky,  areas  that  are  beginning  to  gully, 
that  might  profitably  be  planted  to  forest  trees. 
Many  States  maintain  nurseries  where  forest  trees 
are  grown  from  seed  and  sold  as  seedlings  or  trans¬ 
plants  to  planters  in  their  own  States  at  about  the 
cost  of  growing.  Nurseries  growing  trees  for  forest 
planting  generally  offer  white  and  red  pine.  Nor¬ 
way  spruce  and  sometimes  a  few  species  of  hard¬ 
woods.  These  and  other  species  can  also  be  bought 
from  commercial  nurseries. 

The  proper  time  -for  planting  is  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  the  Spring.  If  planted 
then  and  the  earth  is  tramped  tightly  about  the  roots 
nearly  all  of  the  little  trees  will  live.  Six  feet  apart 
each  way  is  a  good  distance  to  plant  the  trees  and 
will  take  about  1.200  trees  to  the  acre.  As  these 
grow  they  will  need  thinning  just  as  those  do  from 
a  natural  seeding,  but  if  planted  at  a  distance  so 
that  thinning  will  not  be  necessary  the  trees  will 
grow  scrubby  and  the  trunks  will  be  extremely 
knotty.  h.  l.  smith. 

Maine. 


Ferns  in  Pasture 

We  are  troubled  with  ferns  invading  one  of  our  pas¬ 
tures  and  are  not  successful  in  fighting  them.  Perhaps 
some  reader  knows  what  to  do.  Plowing  them  under 
is  useless,  our  neighbor  tried  that  and  they  seemed  to 
benefit  by  this  treatment,  and  spread  more  than  before. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  h.  h.  g. 

Ferns  in  the  pasture  come  from  wet,  sour  soils  and 
the  killing  out  of  grass  by  long-continued  feeding  of 
the  cattle  upon  it.  To  really  do  much  good  you  must 
do  as  I  did  with  such  a  piece.  Fence  it  off.  blow  a 
ditch  with  dynamite  through  the  wet  part,  plow  and 
harrow  it,  as  well  as  can  be  done  with  rough,  rocky 
land,  put  on  a  ton  of  slag  meal  or  lime,  grow  corn 
and  potatoes  with  manure  a  year  or  two,  and  seed 
down  to  pasture,  mainly  with  white  and  red  clover, 
with  Alsike  on  the  wet  parts  if  any  remain. 

Good  grasses  are  likely  to  come  in  naturally  after 
the  tillage  crop.  Plowing  stony,  old  pasture  is  a 
tough  job  and  may  take  three  days  or  more  to  the 
acre  and  break  a  few  plow-points.  Lime  is  import¬ 
ant  to  sweeten  the  soil.  A  ditch  can  be  blasted  for 
a  few  dollars  and  cleaned  out  by  hand.  I  reckoned 
the  whole  job  for  planting  cost  $35  an  acre,  but  two 
fine  tillage  crops  paid  the  bill.  The  pasture  thick 
with  clover  would  make  almost  any  cow  a  good 
milker.  I  considered  it  a  good  investment  and  great 
satisfaction  to  make  a  nearly  useless  piece  of  laud 
worth  while.  The  ferns  soon  disappeared,  o.  b.  f. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

Whether  to  adapt  the  crop  to  the  soil  or  the  soil 
to  the  crop  is  quite  a  problem.  Almost  any  soil  may 
be  under-drained,  sweetened  with  lime,  made  fertile 
with  phosphates  to  get  a  legume  stand,  the  legume 
plowed  under  for  humus  and  then  the  desired  crop 
raised  successfully.  But,  and  there  comes  that  awful 
“but,”  and  still  worse  “if,”  not  all  of  us  can  do  such 
things.  For  instance,  I  know  right  well  that  laying  a 
lot  of  tile  and  spreading  a  lot  of  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  would  bring  my  barren  apple  trees  into  pro¬ 
duction  but  will  someone  tell  me  where  the  money 
for  the  tile  and  fertilizer  is  to  come  from?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  from  those  trees  which  grow  so  green 
but  produce  so  few  apples.  And  again  the  question 
of  ultimate  profit  enters  in.  Apples  in  bulk  have 
been  selling  all  Winter  at  from  10  to  25  cents  per 
bushel.  Now  you  try  to  raise  apples  for  that  and 
see  where  you  come  out.  If  the  apples  are  sorted 
painstakingly,  polished,  packed  in  fancy  containers 
in  lovely  layers,  the  price  is  better  but  not  enough 
better  to  pay  for  all  the  extra  cost  of  sorting,  pack¬ 
ing  and  container.  A  Massachusetts  R.  N.-Y.  friend 
writes  his  tale  of  barren  apple  trees  and  poor  va¬ 
rieties  and  asks  about  grafting.  My  advice  was  to 
fertilize  those  trees  with  a  tubful  of  grubhoe  juice 
and  a  bushel  of  crosscut  saw.  Small  orchards  used 
to  pay  but  we  little  fellows  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  the  big,  commercial  orchards  for  our  farms  will 
not  stand  the  heavy  investment  in  equipment  which 
would  get  so  little  use.  It  costs  as  much  for  a 
spray  rig  whether  you  use  it  once  every  two  weeks 
or  month  or  every  day  and  if  costs  as  much  for  a 
washer  to  wash  one  bushel  as  if  used  to  wash  10,000 
bushels.  I  see  more  and  more  that  we  with  small 
farms  and  little  capital  must  get  into  the  small  fruit 
crops  which  require  so  much  hand  work  that  the 
big,  commercial  farms  will  not  bother  with  them. 
Anything  which  can  be  done  with  machinery  is  all 
right  for  a  commercial  farm  on  a  large  scale,  but 
hand  work  is  ruinous  for  those  big  farms.  On  the 
other  hand,  heavy  investment  in  machinery  is  out  of 
the  question  for  the  small  farm  but  hand  work  is 
possible  without  ruinous  cost  as  mostly  the  family 
does  it.  It  took  me  many  years  to  figure  all  that  out 
and  figuring  it  out  through  experience  was  a  costly 
and  disappointing  job,  so  I  pass  on  the  information 
gained  for  your  benefit. 

My  book  of  experience  shows  that  plums  and  pears 
do  quite  well  on  heavy  clay  which  has  only  natural 
drainage  and  a  high  water  level  during  Spring  and 
until  late  in  Summer.  Plums  do  not  pay  very  well 
but  they  are  salable  and  here  again  comes  the  old 
truism  that  the  public  buys  on  looks  and  likes  lug- 
fruits.  That  is  why  I  am  setting  the  German  prune 
plums  instead  of  the  Italian  prune.  The  Damson  is 


A  Good,  Stand 


the  one  exception  as  the  Damson  is  in  demand  for 
making  excellent  plum  preserves.  The  Damson  is 
a  heavy  bearer,  too,  and  very  hardy.  Plums,  you 
know,  are  rarely  self-fertile  so  that  is  why  I  am 
mixing  varieties  with  a  seed-king  plum  originally 
from  Pennsylvania.  These  new  ones  will  go  in 
where  Delicious  and  (Continued  on  Page  294) 
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ASPARAGUS  is  tie  First  Spring  Vegetable  from  your  garden.  Save  a  Full  Year  with  Robson's  “Mary  Washington  ”. 


Northern  Grown 
Heavier 
Freshly  Dug 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 


Asparagus  planted  now  will  furnish  jour  table  with  a  delicious  early  spring 
vegetable  for  years  to  come.  Set  roots  in  trench  about  8  in.  deep  and  IS  in. 
apart  in  row.  Cover  with  4  inches  of  soil.  Gradually  till  trench  as  plants  grow. 

Fast  growth  and  early  development  depend  largely  on  quality  of  roots, 
uninjured  by  digging — large  size,  _ heavy,  and  freshly  dug.  Fortunately,  our 
soil  is  especially  adapted  to  growing  the  best  quality  roots — Light  and 
warm,  yet  fertile  enough  to  make  vigorous  growth. 

PLANT  ROOTS  NOW.  Start  cutting  earlier  by  using  our  one  or  two-year 
roots — freshly  dug  for  quick  starting  after  planting. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

150  1  yr.  roots  (prepaid)  ....$2.00 

60  for  . $1.00 

125  2  yr.  roots  ■  (prepaid) - $2.00 

50  for  . $1.00 

ORDER  TODAY 

(Ask  for  prices  on  larger  quantities) 


•  •  • 

Mary  Washington  is  best  variety  for 
planting.  Newest  rust  resistant  as¬ 
paragus  of  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri. 
Tightest  tips  of  finest  quality.  Stalks 
deep  green  with  purple  tops. 

•  •  • 


Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Farm  and  Garden  Seed  Catalog  today. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS  HALL,B|?EW5  YORK 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  FINGER  LAKES 


OATS 


90  BUSHELS  OR 
MORE  PER  ACRE 

jay  the 

New  Catalog  now  ready  that  tells  how  farmers  are  getting 
yields  of  90  bushels  or  more  per  acre.  Six  famous  heavy- 
yielding  strains.  Shadeland  Victory,  Shadeland  Climax, 
Swedish  Select,  Silver  Mine,  Shadeland  Eclipse  and  Peerless. 
Write  today!  Get  your  Free  Copy  of  New  1936Hoffman  Cat¬ 
alog.  New  Size.  Fits  your  pocket ...  It  offers  oats,  corn, 
all  other  grains  and  grasses,  soy  beans,  etc.  Samples  free. 

All  UaUmiM  |nA  Box  232,  Landisville, 
.  H.  HOTTman,  Inc.  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


vnrinkfiiiiiriwarziri 

‘ Famous  for  Slualiiy  Since  1899 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD.  Big  Red 

Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July  ,4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt.  To 
introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad¬ 
ish.  Superb  Asters,  Everlastings, 
Pinks,  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
Zinnias.  hn  20c  in 

10  Packets  tor  XUL  Canada. 
lOur  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 
CD  PIT  with  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Shrubs.  Cou- 
rUtEi  pon  f0r  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  Wis. 


Guaranteed  to  Bloom 

Famous  PICARDY  Included  EXTRA 

each  of  six  popular  varieties,  such  as 
Flaming  Sword,  Pride  of  Wanaka,  W.  II. 
Phipps,  F.  C.  Peters,  etc.  Send  20c  for  these 
18  Bulbs.  We  include  EXTRA  one  Picardy — 
a  magnificent  salmon  apricot,  newest  and 
finest  of  all  Gladiolus.  We  also  offer  60  Bulbs, 
5  each  of  12  varieties,  for  60c  with  3  Picardy 
EXTRA;  100  Mixed  for  $1.00,  with  5  Picardy  EXTRA. 
All  postpaid.  FREE  Catalog  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

FAIRFIELD  SEED  &  BULB  CO.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SAMUEL  FRASER 

NURSERY,  GENESEO,  N.  Y. 

Invites  your  correspondence  regarding  your 
planting  problems.  Suggestions  and  catalog  free. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

from  yearlings  to  bearing  sizes 
Apples. — McIntosh,  Early  McIntosh,  Melba,  Or¬ 
leans,  Red  Spy,  etc.  Poorman  Gooseberry.  Red 
Lake  (new)  Red  Currant.  Am,  Arbor  Vitae. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious,  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids,  large  as  grapes. 
Rubel,  Raneoeas,  Concord,  Jersey,  etc. 

1-Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $5  dozen,  $40  per  100 
3-Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea.,  $10  doz.  $75  per  100 


Garden  of  Gladiolus 

100  Bulbs  for  $2.00 

A  wonderful  collection  of  45  modern  va¬ 
rieties  in  about  every  color  imaginable 
from  white  thru  the  various  shades  of 
pink,  yellow,  lavender,  blue  and  smoke  to 
dark  red.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  the 
finest  unlabelled  collection  of  Glads  sold  in 
America  at  anywhere  near  the  price.  Con¬ 
tains  varieties  that  a  few  years  ago  sold 
for  as  high  as  $10  a  bulb.  These  bulbs  are 
medium  size  and  should  produce  wonderful 
blooms.  No  greater  gardening  pleasure  can 
be  secured  for  so  little  money.  Become  a 
Glad  Fan.  Directions  for  growing  with 
every  order.  Send  for  my  free  68-page  cata¬ 
log,  the  finest  Gladiolus  catalog  published. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 

Box  RN-1,  Burlington,  Vermont 


BURPEE'S 
REGAL  LILIES 

for  25$ 

(Value  25c  each ) 

One  of  the  easiest  grown 
and  most  beautiful  Lilies. 
Flowers  arc  fragrant,  pure 
white,  often  suffused  pink. 
Grows  3  to  6  ft.  high. 
Blooms  July.  Lives  for 
years.  Special  Offer,  small 
blooming  size  bulbs  (4 
to  5  in.  cir.)  postpaid: 

3  Bulbs  for  only  25c 
7  Bulbs  for  only  50c 
15  Bulbs  for  only  $1.00 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog 
FREE.  Describes  all  best 
flowers  and  vegetables. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  892  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES 

-Virginia’s  largest  growers  of  Fruit  Trees  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  tlie  New  Double 
Red  Varieties  of  Apple;  also  Golden  Jubilee,  Shipper’s 
Red  and  Elberta  Peach. 

44  Page  Planting  Guide  and  Price  List  Free. 
WAYNESBORO  Nurseries,  Inc.,  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 


DON  BYERS 

NEW  HARDEE  PEACH 

Stood  test  of  18  degrees  below  zero.  Write  for  literature 

Dept.  B,  FRENCH  NURSERIES,  Clyde,  Ohio 


ASPARAGUS  — 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  "DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Brices.  In¬ 
teresting.  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write— 

j„  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants:  Golden  Acre.  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  leading  sarieties,  75C-IOOO.  Marglobe  and 
Baltimore  tomato  plants:  75c- 1000.  White  Bermuda 
onion  plants:  75c.  Certified  Porto  Rico  potato  plants: 
$1.25-1000.  California  Wonder  Large  Bell  pepper  plants: 
40c- 100,  $2.50-1000.  Hot  pepper  plants,  same  price. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


uies  — 

Finest  varieties,  many  beau¬ 
tiful  colors,  guaranteed  to 
bloom.  10  Bulbs  postpaid  for 
10c  (a  25c  value!)  100  Pre¬ 
paid  for  $1.00! — Send  dime  or 
dollar  today! 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  free — 
low  prices,  and  famous  vege- 
table- and- flower-seeds  Easy- 
/  Payment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
884  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNUSUAL  FLOWERS  Place's 

Seeds  of  New  Fragrant  Pansy,  Blackborry  Lily,  Winter- 
hardy  Begonia,  Everblooming  Tahoka  Daisy,  Rare  Opal 
Flower.  Garden  Amaryllis,  and  a  thousand  others  as 
interesting.  Unique  catalog. 

REX.  D.  PEARCE,  Dept.  TI,  Merehantville,  N.  .1. 


GLADIOLUSand  DAHLIAS 

JO  large,  or  100  medium.  Glad  Bulbs,  many  colors,  $1. 
Dahlias.  Phlox,  Lilies.  Gayfeathers,  House  Ferns. 
Catalog  free.  H.  M.  Gillet,  Bx  253,  Ne-w  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


DELPHINIUM  SEED— Many  double.  50o  Packet. 

AHLI AS— Selected,  all  different,  $3.00  Dozen. 
The  Greeley  Dahlia  Gardens  -  West  Cheshire.  Conn 


PIEDMONT  PLANTS — Open  Field  grown — Frostproof 
Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Leading  varieties.  Post¬ 
paid:  200,  60c:  500.  $1.10;  1,000,  $2.00.  Collect:  500, 
60c;  1,000,  $1.00.  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Beet,  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Write  for 
free  catalog  and  cultural  directions. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY,  Box  922,  Albany,  Ga. 


CABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  all 

varieties:  500-60c,  I000-80c,  5000-$3.25.  Broccoli: 
$1.50-1000.  Catalogue  free.  Tomato.  Pepjter.  Egg  Plants. 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


<  LADIOLUS  LIST  FOR  THE  ASKING 
Emory  Tilton,  1036  Prospect  Rd.,  Ashtabula,  0 


FREE  ! — 3  Small  Shade  Trees 

with  one  hundred  two  year  Asparagus  roots  $1.75,  or  one 
hundred  Horse  Radish  roots  $1.50.  All  postpaid.  Twenty 
trees  free  with  every  1000  Horse  Radish  roots  $6. — or 
every  1000  Asparagus  roots  $6.50,  express  collect.  Select 
from  30  kinds  of  trees — list  promptly  mailed. 
WARREN  SHINN  -  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 


rnmlifin/1  Rural  Russet  Seed  Potatoes.  Price 
LUrilllcU  reasonable.  E.  A.  WEEKS,  Locke,  N.  Y. 

Sencd  o°  mney  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES  NOW  READY !  500-6Oc,  1000— 
©6c.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.  -  Tilton,  Ga. 


If  You  Want 


good  Peach,  Apple  and 
other  fruit  trees,  shrubs, 
lilacs,  etc.  prepaid  by 
parcel  post  with  Free  Gift,  send  postcard  to 
GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Rochester,  New  York 


Horticulture  Notes 


Home-made  Oil  Sprays 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  make  a  home¬ 
made  oil  emulsion  for  spraying  fruit 
trees?  I  understand  that  any  oil  is  ef¬ 
fective  in  destroying  tree  pests.  Would 
it  be  practical  to  use  old  engine  crank  oil 
or  kerosene?  J-  M. 

Astoria,  L.  I. 

You  can,  of  course,  make  oil  emulsions, 
kerosene  emulsions  and  so  on,  if  you. care 
to  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  do  so.  But, 
considering  the  splendid  lot  of  materials 
now  on  the  market,  lowness  of  their 
prices  and  their  effectiveness,  it  would 
really  be  a  mistake  to  fool  around  trying 
to  .  make  them  yourself  unless  you  have 
some  particular  reason  for  wanting  to  do 
so.  Furthermore,  you  will  find  that  oils 
are  not  good  things  to  play  with  where 
plants  are  concerned.  Years  ago  when  it 
was  impossible  to  buy  good  manufactured 
articles,  it  was  necessary  to  make  vari¬ 
ous  emulsions  including  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion,  because  good  materials  were  not 
available,  but  anyone  who  has  worked 
with  these  home-made  materials  will  tell 
you  that  he  always  applied  them  with 
fear  in  his  heart.  Furthermore,  you  can¬ 
not  depend  upon  any  one  emulsion  to  cover 
all  the  troubles.  Tar  oils,  for  example, 
are  useful  against  rosy  aphis  eggs,  but 
not  against  scale,  while  lubricating  oil 
emulsions  work  well  against  scale  and  are 
ineffective  against  rosy  aphis  eggs. 

H.  B.  T. 


The  Harm  of  a  March  Frost 

The  thermometer  has  registei’ed  below 
zero  several  times  during  January  and 
February,  and  some  fruit-growers  are 
fearing  that  the  buds  of  the  fruit  trees 
are  injured  if  not  killed  outright,  but  by 
examining  buds  of  the  trees  in  consider¬ 
ably  exposed  places  of  apples,  plums, 
pears,  peaches  and  cherries,  I  find  that 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  buds 
on  the  more  tender  peaches,  no  perceptible 
injury.  I  believe  that  there  is  more  dan¬ 
ger  of  fruit  bud  injury  should  we  experi¬ 
ence  zero  nights  in  March.  This  belief  is 
based  on  an  experience  of  some  years  ago. 

I  had  at  that  time  a  nice  block  of  5,000 
sweet  cherries,  one  year  old,  rows  running 
east  and  west.  These  trees  stood  four  to 
six  feet  and  were  a  picture.  On  March 
1  they  showed  no  effects  of  Winter  in¬ 
jury  ;  the  buds  were  in  perfect  condition. 
On  or  about  April  1  a  man  was  sent  to 
head  the  trees  back  so  that  they  would 
head  up  for  the  next  Fall  digging.  The 
trees  were  not  seen  by  me  again  until 
some  time  in  June  and  then  it  was  found 
that  they  were  well  branched  on  the 
north  side  while  there  was  not  a  branch 
showing  on  the  south  side.  Upon  exami¬ 
nation  it  was  found  that  all  the  buds  on 
the  south  side  were  dead.  We  lost  the 
entire  block  as  one  sided  trees  could  not 
be  used  to  fill  orders. 

Looking  into  my  diary  I  found  entries 
showing  that  in  mid-March  there  were 
two  or  three  days  where  the  sun  shone 
bright  and  warm  and  two  nights  when 
the  thermometer  went  down  to  zero.  The 
sun  evidently  warmed  up  the  south  side 
of  the  trees,  made  the  buds  soft  and  the 
damage  followed.  My  thought  at  the  time 
was  that  if  the  rows  had  run  north  and 
south,  less  damage  would  have  showed  if 
the  trees  in  the  rows  would  have  in  a 
way  protected  each  other  but,  as  they 
stood,  there  was  nothing  to  keep  the 
warm  rays  from  showing  directly  on  to 
the  trees  in  all  the  rows.  E.  li.  burson. 


Apple  Maggot  in  Baldwin 

I  have  a  Baldwin  apple  tree  about  12 
years  old.  Each  year  the  apples  seem  to 
grow  to  good  size  for  Baldwin,  although 
they  are  not  much  colored,  but  they  seem 
irregular  and  half  of  them  fall  and  rot 
before  maturing.  Those  that  are  left  and 
which  we  put  into  storage  were  full  of 
pithy  spots,  some  half  and  most  of  them 
all  through  the  apple.  It  looked  like 
wormy  fruit.  c.  R. 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  it  is  like  shooting  in  the  dark 
to  try  to  diagnose  the  trouble  at  this  dis¬ 
tance,  and  with  just  a  few  words  of  de¬ 
scription.  lTet  the  remarks  made  by  C. 
It.  call  to  mind  the  possibility  of  apple 
maggot  or  railroad  worm.  This  pest  is 
very  fond  of  Baldwin.  The  flies  lay  eggs 
in  the  fruit,  and  the  tiny  worms  that 
hatch  from  them  burrow  and  tunnel 
through  the  flesh.  Badly  infested  fruit 
drops  prematurely.  Infested  specimens 
often  have  submerged  areas  and  poorly 
colored  regions.  There  are  no  large  worm 
holes  appearing  on  the  fruit,  so  that  in¬ 
fested  fruit  put  into  storage  may  seem  in 
good  shape,  only  to  reveal  itself  later  in 
the  season  as  entirely  worthless.  Control 
lies  in  using  lead  arsenate  in  the  Summer 
sprays  using  three  pounds  to  100  gallons 
of  water  applied  (1)  the  last  of  June, 
and  (2)  the  10th  to  loth  of  July.  h.  b.  t. 


Sooty  Mold  and  Cracked 
Bark 

I  am  sending  you  a  twig  taken  from  a 
young  tree.  It  is  covered  with  a  black 
sooty  appearance.  The  sap  runs  out 
from  pruning  wounds  until  the  middle  of 
July  and  the  bark  is  cracked,  a.  c.  s. 

Exeter,  It.  I. 

The  twig  that  was  enclosed  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  sooty  mold,  a  fungus  which 
thrives  on  injured  tissue  or  on  anything 
upon  which  it  can  get  sufficient  nourish¬ 
ment  to  live.  It  is  no  problem  in  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  because  the  regular 
spray  program  controls  it.  If  you  will 
spray  with  lime  sulphur  at  the  rate  iff 
one  gallon  to  50  of  water  you  will  hold  it 
in  check.  The  more  important  considera¬ 
tion,  however,  is  that  the  tree  may  be 
suffering  from  some  other  trouble,  such  as 
Winter  injury.  Your  reference  to  file 
cracks  in  the  bark  and  to  the  exudation 
of  sap  from  pruning  wounds  is  highly 
suspicious.  Winter  injured  trees  act  ex¬ 
actly  this  way.  It  would  be  a  good  sug¬ 
gestion  for  you,  therefore,  to  see  whether 
the  tx-ee  is  making  good  growth  or  not. 
If  it  is  weak  and  making  poor  growth, 
you  will  be  time  and  money  ahead  by 
pulling  out  the  young  tree  and  replant¬ 
ing.  h.  B.  T. 


Miscible  Oil  Sprays 

In  the  article  on  page  220  of  your 
March  7  issue,  where  it  deals  with  San 
Jose  scale  and  red-mite  control,  reference 
is  made  only  to  petroleum  oil  emulsions 
and  the  required  amount  neeessai’y  to 
make  100  gallons  of  spray.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  how  long  it  will  take  people  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  miscible  oils  on  the  market  which 
by  the  use  of  three  gallons  will  give  them 
a  3  per  cent  mixture.  It  seems  only  rea¬ 
sonable  that  these  emulsifying  oils,  con¬ 
taining  practically  no  water,  should  be 
mentioned  along  with  the  directions  given 
for  pest  control.  j.  g.  s. 


Business  Bits 

“Robson  Seed  Catalog” — A  20-page  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  that  lists  and  describes 
a  wide  variety  of  garden  and  farm  seeds. 
Mailed  free  upon  request  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  high-class  seeds.  Address  Robson 
Seed  Farms,  Box  5,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


“Miller’s  Grape  Booklet.” — An  eight- 
page  booklet  devoted  exclusively  to  vari¬ 
ous  varieties  of  grapes.  Will  be  mailed 
free  by  J.  E.  Miller  Grape  Nursery,  Na¬ 
ples,  N.  Y. 


“Prime  Electric  Fence.” — A  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  that  describes  the  advant¬ 
age  of  the  one-wire  electric  fence.  It  tells 
how  easily  a  herd  can  be  confined  with  a 
single  wire  that  carries  a  slight  current 
of  electricity.  Address  Prime  Mfg.  Co., 
160G  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


“Allen’s  Nursery  Catalog.” — A  64-page 
free  illustrated  catalog  that  lists  a  wide 
selection  of  fruit  trees,  ornamentals  and 
plants,  including  a  number  of  new  varie¬ 
ties.  Address  Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed 
House,  Box  11,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


“Leafox.” — An  attractive  pamphlet  is¬ 
sued  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  ICO 
Front  St.,  New  York,  dealing  with  uses 
of  zinc  sprays  for  stone  fruits  and  corn. 
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WE  PAY  TRANSPORTATION  or  Express 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

AS  GOOD  AS  GROWN— NONE  BETTER— REGARD- 
LESS  OF  PRICE 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE 

NO  RISK  TO  TAKE  YOU  MUST  BE  FULLY 
SATISFIED 


List  of  standard  varieties  including  Mastodon  Everbear¬ 
ing,  also  Dorsett  and  Fairfax,  the  latest  in  strawberries. 


SPECIAL 

ALSO 

INTRODUCTORY 

ASPARAGUS 

OFFER 

HORSERADISH 

50  DORSETT  . 

. ..  .46 

RHUBARB 

50  FAIRFAX  . 

ROOTS 

50  MASTODON  R. 

B.  .60 

LOWEST  PRICE  FOR 

TOTAL  YALUB 

$1.40 

GOOD  ROOTS 

SPECIAL  PRICE 

$1.00 

POSTPAID  with  free 

catalog  including  other  small  fruits,  VEGJ7TABLB 
PLANTS  and  seeds,  if  ordered  promptly  from  this 
advertisement  and  sent  with  five  names  and  addresses 
of  gardeners  or  farmers. 

C.  E.  FIELD  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Send 

Tow 


c Yneo 


Gm&iicd&  JUadinQ- Apuiwb&x/iit  hooK 

fully  illMttraltd  lit  colors  ami  describes  the  newer  and 
brttrr  paying  varieties.  Strmwbarriaa,  Rmmpbarriam, 
Blackberrie %,  Crap os.  Fruit  Traaa,  Etc,  Giving  com 


iilrtt*  culture 


In  actions,  and  tells  how  our  customers  are 
getting  larger  yields  of  fancy  fruit. 
Many  of  them  making  $500.  par 
aero  from  Townsend'*  Salaciad 
Strata  plant*  at  mpprovad  vmrio- 
ties.  Lvery  fruit  grower  and  gar- 
«k*ner  should  have  this  book.  Yaur 
Fraa  Copy  Is  Raady. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
25  Vino  St.  Salisbury, Maryland 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY  -  APPROVED  VARIETIES 


^.STRAWBERRIES 


liTEfia  k  for  best  results  set  Rayner’s  high 
I’iUMU  ■  quality,  true  to  name  plants,  strong. 

vigorous  fresh  dug.  100%  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 

^  _  send  for  Free  Berry  Book. 

LtfllV7  50  100  500  1000  5000 

DORSETT  . $0.40  $0.70  $2.13  $4.25  $18.75 

FAIRFAX  . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

PREMIER  . 35  .65  1.88  3.75  16.25 

CATSKILL  . . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

Big  Joe . 35  .65  1.88  3.75  16.25 

CLERMONT  . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

CHESAPEAKE  . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

GEM  E.  B . 60  1.00  3.63  7.25  31.25 

MASTODON  E  B  . 60  1.00  3.38  6.75  28.75 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  5.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Stra> 

tvberries 

PAY 

151  years’  experience  behind 
|  our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Youi 
Copy  Is  Ready,  Write  today 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified.  DOR- 
SETT  and  FAIRFAX  also  all 
other  leading  standard  and  ever- 
hearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices,  de¬ 
scriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

FREE!  COPY  — WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America. 
“Serving  the  Commercial  Strawberry  Grower,  for  25  Years" 


The  Berlin 


SAVE  MONEYS 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW/ 

The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 


Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights.  Ohio 


An  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  Station 
says:  “In  hush  and  fruit— the  best  red 
raspberry  under  cultivation.”  Disease  resistant — hardy 
— productive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for 
homo  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced 
prices  on  15  other  varieties — Latham,  Chief.  June.  Co¬ 
lumbian,  etc.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries, 
Grapes.  Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs,  Roses.  Evergreens,  eto. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY.  Bx  R,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


AA  QUALITY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

wholesale  to  every  growor.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  1 000- $3. 25, 
5,000-$l5.  Premier.  Howard  17,  Big  Joe.  Wm.  Belt. 
Bell-Mar,  Gandy.  Lupton,  Aberdeen,  l,000-$3,  5,000- 
$13.75.  Chesapeake,  l.000-$3.50,  5,000-$l6.75.  Masto¬ 
don  EB..  l,000-$4.25,  5,000-$20.  We  are  booking  orders 
now.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  List  free. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON,  Box  9,  PITTSVILLE,  MD. 
One  of  the  Largest  Strawberry  Growers  iu  Maryland. 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Natnc 
CERTIFIED — Raspborry.  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
L.  &  F.  DONDliKO  Box  8S  VINKLAM),  N.  J, 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ^4w„0CApJ,sli» 

Other  kinds  cheaper.  Superior  quality  guaranteed.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &.  SONS,  Bx  8,  Willards,  Md. 


Sfrawlievrv  Plonfo  I  A1>  leading  varieties,  including 
OirdWDerry  riants  !  the  new  Dorsett  and  Fairfax. 
Catalog  FREE.  H.  H.  BENN1NG  -  Clyde.  N.  Y- 


1  ATHSM  Leading  Red  Raspberry.  Certified  plants, 
hundred;  $15  thousand.  Money  tnak- 
ers.  TWIN  CEDAR  NURSERY,  Williamsburg,  Mass. 

POR  SALE— Certified  No.  1  Newburgh  Raspberry  Sets. 
$30  per  1000.  WARREN  DILLMAN,  Victor,  N.  Y  ' 


DUIIDA  DD  EXTRA  STRONG  CLUMPS 

■vn  w  DM  rc  D  BALK’S  FARM,  Clinton,  N,  J, 


Starting  Plants  in  Cold 
Frames 

Many  people  who  take  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  their  home  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  gardens  find  it  inconvenient  to  use  a 
hotbed  for  starting  their  early  plants. 
However,  with  a  little  additional  care  in 
operation,  an  ordinary  cold-frame  may  be 
made  to  serve  satisfactorily  for  many  pur¬ 
poses. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  some  heat  is 
supplied  to  a  hotbed,  a  cold-frame  is  simi¬ 
lar  in  construction.  The  most  common 
method  is  to  use  standard  size  (8x6  feet) 
hotbed  sash,  although  any  size  sash  may 
be  used  provided  the  frame  is  constructed 
accordingly.  The  frame  is  built  of  boards 


A  Two-sash  Bed ,  Six  by  Six  Feet 

and  so  planned  that  it  will  be  about  8  to 
12  inches  high  on  the  south  side  and 
about  six  inches  higher  on  the  north  side, 
making  a  gentle  slope  to  the  south  so 
water  will  drain  off.  A  two-sash  bed, 
six  by  six  feet,  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram.  Pieces  of  2x4-in.  may 
he  used  in  the  corners  and  a  piece  of 
2x4-in.  is  placed  through  the  middle  of  the 
frame  to  help  support  each  sash  if  more 
than  one  sash  are  to  be  used. 

The  cold-frame  should  be  located  in 
some  sunny  place,  preferably  on  the 
south  side  of  a  building  where  it  will  be 
protected  from  cold  north  winds.  The 
illustration  below  shows  a  three-sash 
frame  located  in  such  a  position. 

The  frame  should  be  set  into  the  ground 
an  inch  or  two  and  the  soil  banked  up 
around  it  for  protection.  In  order  to 
keep  cold  drafts  of  air  from  entering  be¬ 
tween  the  sash  and  the  frame,  pieces  of 
felt  or  old  rubber  automobile  inner-tubing 
may  be  tacked  along  the  inside  edge  of 
the  frame  in  such  a  way  that  this  will 
make  contact  with  the  sash  when  these 
are  in  place. 

If  a  cold-frame  is  started  earlier  than 
April  15  (Central  Pennsylvania  condi¬ 
tions)  some  kind  of  protective  material 
should  be  placed  over  the  sash  on  cold 
nights.  Straw,  old  carpets,  or  mats  ninde 
of  old  burlap  bags  sewed  together,  will 
serve  the  purpose  provided  they  are  fas¬ 
tened  or  held  down  so  the  wind  will  not 
blow  them  off.  If  considerable  cold 


Protected  from  Cold  North  Wind 

weather  is  encountered  before  the  seed¬ 
lings  appear  above  ground,  the  mats  may 
need  to  be  left  on  day  and  night.  After 
(he  seedlings  appear,  the  protection 
should  be  removed  during  the  day  to  al¬ 
low  light  to  reach  the  plants.  If  the 
sun  shines  during  the  day,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  in  the  frame  should  be 
watched  and  the  sash  should  be  raised 
slightly  if  there  is  danger  of  the  beds  be¬ 
coming  warmer  than  80  to  90  degrees. 

A  cold-frame  may  be  used  for  the  start¬ 
ing  of  many  kinds  of  cool  season  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowering  plants,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  celery,  and  may  be  used  for 
warm  season  plants  the  latter  part  of 
April.  The  soil  may  be  placed  directly 
into  the  frame  and  the  seed  sown  in  it,  or 
flats,  pots  or  boxes  may  be  used,  simply 
placing  these  within  the  frame.  With 
some  warm  season  crops,  better  germi¬ 
nation  may  be  secured  by  starting  the 
seeds  in  a  box  in  the  house,  later  moving 
these  to  the  cold-frame.  Keep  the  plants 
well  watered  but  not  too  wet,  you  may 
expect  good  results  from  one  of  these 
simple  structures.  gerald  j,  stout. 


Russet  Potatoes 

Customers  say  they  are  superior  to  any 
other  variety.  Round  to  oblong,  often  larger 
than  Rurals  or  Carmans.  White  fle3h, 
superb  quality  baked  o.r  boiled. 

Enormous  Producer  —  8,  10,  12  beauties 
per  hill.  Strong  vines,  disease  resistant. 

400  Bu.  Per  Acre 

NOT  AT  ALL  UNCOMMON 

State  Certified  or  Selected  Seed  Grown 
from  Certified  Stock. 

•  AND  ALSO  • 
Rural*,  Carmans,  No.  9’*,  Raleighs, 
Heavyweights,  Green  Mountains, 
Irish  Cobblers,  Spaulding  Rose, 
Early  Ohios,  Manistees,  Katahdin. 

Full  Stocks  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds, 
Oats.  Barley.  Corn,  Peas,  etc. 

AT  PRICES  THAT  ARE  RIGHT l 


le  POST  CARD  BRINGS  Catalog  FREE 
CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  %j> 

ecrnr.powER  ^ 


SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y 


Kelly*  s 
Quality 

Certified 

Trees 


Buy  direct  of  56-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys'  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  m\ost  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1S80 


nURSERY  ST0CH 

Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes. 


I  NEW  Varieties  of 
1  OUTSTANDING  Merit  I 

I  APPLE  •  PEACH  #  GRAPES  •  RASPBERRIES  | 

I  ROSES  ROSES 

I  New  Color  •  New  Fragrance  •  New  Charm  I 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  I 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  I 

I  Experimental  Stations.  , 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of  I 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 

Itrue-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  rates.  1 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  I 
Thomas  Marks  &  Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

I  "THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK ”  ■ 

Locttid  In  the  C«ntT  •£  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  ef  Niagara  Co.  | 


/-FRUIT  TREES^ 

SHRUBS  -  ROSES  -  PERENNIALS 


Highest  Quality  —  Reasonable  Prices. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


THE  BARNES  BROTHERS  NURSERY  C0-, 
Box  8,  Yaleville,  Conn. 


DREEKS 

1936 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


Sent  freb  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  gardening.  Con¬ 
tains  full  information  about 
the  finest  Flowers,  Veg¬ 
etables,  Bulbs,  Roses,  etc. 
More  than  a  catalog,  it  is 
a  valuable  gardening  guide. 
Reasonable  prices — and 
many  special  values. 
HENRY  A.  DREER 
o  Dreer  Bldg..  Phila..  Pa. 


BURPEE'S  VEGETABLES 


Sensational  offer.  5  full  sized 
packets  postpaid  10c:  Early 
Wonder  Beet,  Goldinhart 
Carrot.  Rapid  Red  Radish, 
Wayahead  Lettuce,  Marglobe 
Tomato.  50c  value  for  10c. 

Send  dime  today  for  seeds. 
Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

890  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


ahIa'G  PriTPSPP 


Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet 
Danvers  Half- Long  Carrot 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
PurpleTopWh.  GlobeTurnlp 
Bloomsdale  Spinach 
Scarlat  Globe  Radish. 

Choose  yours,  send  today! 

•  Maule’*  Seed  Book  Free  and 
■  Easy- Pay  mentPlan.  Low  prices. 
HENRY  MAULE,  885  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila. 


WM 


Pa. 


West  HillNurseries 

Box  8,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vine  Specialist 

We  offer  latest  grape  introductions,  Fredonia,  Urbana. 
Golden  Muscat,  Portland  and  60  others.  500  varieties 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  eto.  CATALOG  FREE 


IQ 


Imuce 


Four  year  old  transplanted  trees, 
6  to  10  inches  tall.  POSTPAID 

MEVER-  10  each  of  POST 

CREENS  varieties  fc.PAID 
Offer  No.  I  Offer  No.  2 

Balsam  Fir,  6-12  in.  Mugho  Pine,  3-6  in. 
Colo.  Blue  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Douglas  Fir.  6-12  in. 
Black  Hill  Spruce.  3-6  in.  Austrian  Pine,  6-9  in. 
Scorch  Pine,  4-10  in.  Amer.  Arborvitae.  6-9  in. 

Englemann  Spruce,  3-6  in.  White  Spruce,  4-10  in. 
All  4  and  5  year  old  Transplanted  trees. 
Combination  Price  for  Both  Offers  Above 
100  FINE  TREES  for  only  $3.75  POSTPAID 


Oil  Tw&h  QmamCL& ct  In  Live 


WESTERN  MAINE  BOX  R-3 

FOREST  NURSERY,  FRYEBURG.  ME. 


SEEDS,  PLANTS,  SHRUBBERY 

Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Varietie* 
Save  money  and  get  better 
stocK.  Write  today. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 
II,  Geneva.  Ohio 


UARDY IMPROVED  NUT  TREES-Varly  bearing,  thiu 
11  shelled,  black  walnuts,  shellbarks,  pecans,  Means, 
filberts  and  hazels.  Price  sheet  free.  Manual  25c. 
NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65C,  Downingtown,  Pa. 


Budded  Walnut  and  PecanTreesH#^0,,B7E0TKSH£R', 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  Box  168,  ROCKPORT,  IND. 


SPECIAL  BARGAIN  OFFER  Japanese 

Barberry  (Berberls  thunbergl)  2  yr.  12  to  15  in. 
Delivered  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Remit  with  order.  Write 
for  our  new  Free  64  page  illustrated  1936  Catalog. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  NURSERY.  Westminster.  Md. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Grown  in  the  CHAUTAUQUA  GRAPE  BELT. 
Twenty-six  leading  and  tested  varieties.  Get 
better  stock  and  save  money.  Write  for 
special  LOW  PRICES. 


FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Fredonia,  New  York 


TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  VINES 

Our  new  FREE  Catalog  Hn  color'  tells  about  tha 
hardy,  healthy,  true-to-name  stock  grown  In  our 
400  acre  nurseries  —  gives  planting  directions — 
guarantees  satisfaction  —  saves  you  money.  62 
years  experience  backs  every  item. 

PW  We  have  exceptional  Rose  values  this  year. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc  .  43  Main  Street.  Dansville,  N.  f. 


/END  FDD  FREE  CATALOG 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN.  Send  no  money.  Frostproof 
Oabbaga  and  Onion  Plants.  Leading  varieties.  500. 
50c:  1,000,  90c.  Albany  Plant  Company,  Albany.  Ga. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  t’rfeVlL. 

Prompt  shipment.  500— 60c,  1000 — si.  Pay  on  arrival. 
llltistrated  catalog  free.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tlfton,  Ga. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  Serov. 

500 — 60c,  1000— 95c.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


CA  ft  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
■“""■Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  500,  50c:  1000.  90c. 
Prompt  Shipment.  Georgia  Plant  Company.  Albany,  Ga. 


HARDIEST  ALFALFA,  ISo  lb.  np.  Sweet  Clover.  to  np — Free 
samples.  All  shipments  subject  to  inspection  and  testing 
Grimm  Alfalfa  Association,  Fargo,  Y  D.  (500  cooperating  growers! 


CCIlpACD’C  RETTED  PI  A  WTQ  Write  for  pri  'es  on  all 
jtnKUtK  O  DC1  ILK  rLAnlOkinds  of  Vegetable 
Plants.  SCHROER  PLANT  FARMS  -  Valdosta,  Ga- 


CAD  Qt|  C  I  White  Cedar  Fence  Posts— 7  ft.  long 

run  a  ALE,  i  2H"  to  3  H"  top,  1  2c;  ZH"  to  5"  top. 


17c,  Jouu  Burnham 


Essex,  New  York 
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Accurate  Planting  of 
Small,  Medium,  or  Large  Seed 


McCormick-Deering  2-row  Potato  Planter  with  fertilizer  attachment  planting  behind  the 
Farmall  12  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  1  and  2-row  planters  for  horse  or  tractor  operation 
are  available  in  the  McCormick-Deering  line. 


•  Three  different  sets  of  inter¬ 
changeable  picker  heads  are  now 
standard  equipment  on  McCor¬ 
mick -Deering  Potato  Planters. 
These  include  a  large  size  for 
seed  averaging  3  to  4  ounces  and 
for  whole  potatoes,  a  medium 
size  for  seed  averaging  2  to  3 
ounces  and  for  mixed  uneven 
seed,  and  a  small  size  for  seed 
weighing  less  than  2  ounces. 

This  big  feature  makes  it 
possible,  simply  by  changing  to 
the  right  size  of  picker  head,  to 
maintain  the  same  planting  accu¬ 
racy  and  assure  a  uniform  stand 


regardless  of  the  size  of  the  seed. 

Strong,  rugged  construction 
has  always  been  characteristic 
of  McCormick-Deering  Potato 
Planters.  A  good  planting  job  is 
impossible  with  wobbly  wheels 
and  frame  and  loose  mechanism. 
This  doesn’t  develop  in  a  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  because  there  is  no 
skimping  in  its  construction. 
Make  your  own  comparisons  and 
you  will  readily  see  why  you  can 
expect  years  of  satisfactory  plant¬ 
ing  with  a  McCormick-Deering. 
Ask  the  McCormick-Deering 
dealer  for  complete  information. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


(incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

POTATO  PLANTERS 


'Arwuffip/f* 


LD.j 

aint  | 
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•  when  roofs  grow  old. 

call  the  American  Oil  &  Paint 
Representative.  Let  him  inspect 
your  roof  —  show  you  how  to  re¬ 
pair  leaks  and  weak  spots  and 
then  cover  with  ALR  Cement— with  an  ashes' 

tos  base.  Makes  your  old  roof  good  as  new  at 
half  the  cost  of  a  new  __  ..  , 

roof-and  we  provide  J£ ^  YEAR  SERVICE 

H  a  roof  repaired  according  to  our  directions 
leaks  within  ten  years,  we  will  furnish  free  ma¬ 
terial  to  put  it  in  water-tight  condition.  Our  sug¬ 
gestions  save  customers  thousands  of  dollars  — 
provide  tight  water-proof  roofs  for  homes,  bams, 
poultry  houses  and  other  buildings  —  protect  con¬ 
tents  against  costly  damage.  You  can’t  afford  to 
risk  damage  and  loss  especially  when  ALR  Cement 
cuts  roofing  costs  in  half.  Don ’  t  wait  —  our  method 
works  on  any  type  of  roof  —  write  today  for  name 
of  nearest  representative. 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

County  representatives  needed  to 
make  a  business  of  introducing 
this  specialty.  Protected  territo¬ 
ry.  Permanent  business.  Chances 
for  advancement. 

Write  for  details. 

The  American  Oil  &  Paint  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  truck*, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pulling  stumps.  New  Thrift 
Model  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  Stump  Pullers. 
Easiest,  cheapest  way  to  clear 
land. Write  quick  for  New  Low  Prices 
Easy  Terms.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.r 
3130  29th  Street,  Centerville,  Iowa. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 


to  Spread  Lime,  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Smooth,  even  coverage.  Saves  materials. 
Eliminates  20  tons  scooping  every  10  tons 
lime  spread.  Fits  any  wagon  or  t ruck. 
Switched  in  3  minutes' — no  tools.  Spreads 
wet  lime.  Can’t  clog.  Get  more  FACTS. 


• 

Warehouse  stocks  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Batavia,  N.  Y.t  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

• 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 

353  IWcLun  St.  Bloomington,  III. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


_  _ _  KS 

dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery .  2  to  6  H .  P .  riding  or  walking  types. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4703  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
668-F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


AW°u  allTRACTOIL 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


l  Powerful  GasT  ractors  f  or  small  farms, 
[  gardeners,  florists,  nurseries, 

L  fruit  growers  &  poultrymen. 

1  and  2  Cylinders 

I  Walk  orride-Do  belt  work 
High  wheels— Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Plow  i 
Seed. 
Cultivate 
Mow  Hay 
and  Lawns 


V 

1ST , 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
3260  Como  Ave. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
2408  Market  St. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
344  Cedar  St. 


Ruralisms 


Later  Planting.  —  We  have  planted 
German  Irises  in  Spring  and  Fall,  lint  the 
orthodox  time  is  as  soon  as  they  have 
finished  blooming,  which  with  ns  means 
during  July.  The  roots  take  hold  well  in 
Spring,  but  one  must  wait  a  year  for 
bloom.  The  Fall  is  less  favorable,  though 
last  year  we  planted  some  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor's  garden  in  October.  They  seemed  to 
start  into  root  growth  at  once,  the  season 
being  late  and  warm,  but  we  do  not  know 
yet  how  they  stood  the  severe  Winter. 
The  ample  covering  of  snow  is  in  their 
favor.  In  a  long  perennial  border,  a  row 
of  these  Irises,  with  low-growing  early 
plants  in  front  of  them,  is  very  desirable, 
for  the  handsome  foliage  fills  the  space 
after  blooming  is  over,  and  taller  later- 
blooming  perennials  may  be  put  at.  the 
back.  These  German  Irises  do  well  in  all 
sorts  of  places,  moist  or  dry,  but  they 
want  sun,  and  are  never  at  their  best 
when  shaded.  The  Japanese  and  Siberian 
Irises  need  more  moisture. 

Tiie  Oriental  Poppyl  —  This  is  an¬ 
other  perennial  that  needs  later  planting. 
After  the  plants  have  finished  blooming 
the  leaves  begin  to  die  down,  and  the 
roots  enjoy  baking  in  the  hot  sun.  In 
late  August  or  September  new  leaves  ap¬ 
pear,  and  the  proper  time  to  transplant 
is  when  these  leaves  form.  It  is  not  easy 
to  transplant  this  poppy,  for  the  roots  are 
like  fleshy  thongs,  going  down  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth.  No  matter  how  careful 
we  are,  we  always  seem  to  break  these 
long  roots,  but  so  long  as  they  are  set 
with  the  top  side  up  they  grow.  They 
soon  form  such  a  large  clump  that  di¬ 
vision  is  needed.  Seeds  are  rather  trou¬ 
blesome,  and  the  seedlings  must  be  win¬ 
tered  in  the  cold  frame,  but  cuttings  of 
the  roots,  about  two  inches  long,  root 
readily,  and  this  is  the  usual  method  of 
propagation.  There  are  many  color  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  Oriental  poppies  now,  pink, 
white  and  salmon,  but  we  still  like  the 
old  single  scarlet. 


Later  Planting  for  Lily-of-the- 
V alley. — Friends  often  tell  us  that  they 
have  “bad  luck”  starting  lily-of-the-valley. 
We  usually  find  that  they  have  purchased 
dry  roots  in  Spring,  and  these  are  very 
slow  in  starting.  If  the  roots  are  planted 
after  flowering  is  over,  when  the  foliage 
is  mature,  and  beginning  to  show  some 
yellow  leaves,  the  roots  will  take  hold  at 
once,  form  plump  buds,  and  usually 
flower  the  next  Spring.  Our  first  efforts 
were  made  with  the  dry  roots  in  Spring, 
and  for  several  seasons  the  results  were 
discouraging.  Then  they  took  hold,  and 
now  this  is  one  of  our  garden  crowders 
that  must  be  dug  out  and  kept  in  check. 
We  give  the  roots  away  every  year,  and 
transplant  them  into  dark  corners  where 
nothing  else  grows.  Naturally  this  plant, 
which  is  a  native  of  European  woods,  pre¬ 
fers  moist  rich  soil  in  a  shaded  situation, 
but  it  will  grow  in  fairly  dry  positions,  so 
long  as  shaded,  though  less  luxuriantly. 
Lily-of-the-valley  is  excellent  to  plant  on 
the  north  side  of  a  house  or  garage, 
against  the  foundation  wall,  and  there-  is 
always  pleasure  in  having  so  much  of  it 
that  the  flowers  may  be  gathered  freely. 
Some  of  the  stronger  spikes,  allowed  to 
fade  and  form  seed,  are  very  noticeable 
later,  when  the  seeds  show  as  bright  red 
berries.  We  have,  in  one  of  our  lily-of- 
the-valley  beds,  a  colony  of  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  although  it  is  really  too  dry  a 
location  for  them,  being  robbed  of  moist¬ 
ure  by  nearby  trees,  but  they  make  a 
brave  show  in  the  Spring,  and  in  late 
Summer  the  bright  red  fruits  stand  up 
above  the  lily  foliage.  They  self-sow  and 
increase,  so  we  are  able  to  take  young 
plants  for  a  moist  shady  corner  among 
Trilliums  and  similar  native  plants. 


Tiie  Shrimp  Plant.  —  Our  shrimp 
plant,  spending  the  Winter  in  a  south 
window,  is  beginning  to  form  “shrimps,” 
being  much  later  than  usual  in  coming 
into  flower.  This  plant,  botanieally 
Beloperone  guttata,  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  belongs  to  the  Acanthus  family.  In 
Florida,  and  we  think  in  other  Gulf 
States,  it  is  grown  outdoors  as  a  shrub, 
but  here  in  the  North  it  is  grown  under 
glass  as  a  pot  plant,  or  as  a  border  plant 
during  Summer.  Its  common  name  comes 
from  the  form  of  the  inflorescence,  which 
has  a  series  of  overlapping  bracts  like 
scales,  the  two-lipped  white  flower  pro¬ 
truding  from  between  these  bracts.  The 
curving  form,  with  these  overlapping 
plates,  tapering  towards  the  end,  is  quite 
suggestive  of  a  shrimp,  the  bracts  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  warm  pink  shaded  with  reddish 
bronze.  The  foliage  is  an  attractive  light 
green.  This  plant  is  of  the  simplest  cul¬ 
ture,  merely  requiring  a  warm  sunny 
place  either  indoors  or  out.  After  it  has 


finished  flowering  we  cut  some  sprays  for 
cuttings,  which  root  readily  either  in 
moist  sand  or  in  a  glass  of  water,  so  that 
we  always  have  young  plants  coming 
along.  Handsome  compact  plants,  cov¬ 
ered  with  bloom,  are  usually  among  the 
displays  at  the  great  New  York  Flower 
Show.  This  is  not  a  new  plant,  but 
seemed  little  known  until  displayed  by 
some  commercial  growers  of  recent  years. 
There  are  many  worthy  old  plants  that 
have  been  neglected,  because  popular 
taste  seemed  to  call  for  more  showy  cut 
flowers,  but  the  increasing  interest  in 
ornamental  horticulture  now  brings  them 
back. 

Interesting  Succulents.  —  What  we 
call  succulent  plants  are  those  with  thick 
fleshy  leaves,  and  this  includes  a  variety 
of  natural  families.  Mostly  they  are  na¬ 
tives  of  mild,  temperate  or  tropical  cli¬ 
mates,  but  some  are  found  in  regions  of 
extreme  cold.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
found  in  countries  that  are  arid  or  partly 
arid  for  some  portion  of  the  year,  the 
thick  sappy  leaves  providing  their  water 
supply  during  this  dry  period.  Succulent 
fanciers  prize  them  especially  for  their 
odd  and  grotesque  forms,  which  cause 
them  to  be  confused  with  members  of  the 
cactus  family,  though  botanieally  they 
are  distinct.  The  fashion  for  those  little 
“Japanese  gardens”  arranged  in  bowls  or 
other  containers  has  increased  the  taste 
for  this  class  of  plants,  since  succulents 
and  cacti  are  the  chief  plant  material 
used. 

Most  succulents  require  a  warm  sunny 
situation  and  a  porous  gritty  soil  that 
does  not  stay  wet,  and  yet  holds  enough 
moisture  to  keep  the  plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Those  we  grow  in  the  house  during 
the  cold  months  spend  the  Summer  out 
of  doors.  Some  rarely  flower;  others  are 
very  attractive  when  in  bloom.  We  have 
referred  in  previous  notes  to  one  of  llie 
most  familiar  succulents,  (he  Crassula, 
commonly  called  Japanese  rubber  or  jade 
plant.  Soggy  and  sour  soil  is  likely  to 
make  any  of  the  succulents  rot  at  the 
root,  but  so  long  as  this  is  avoided  there 
is  no  trouble  in  growing  them.  If  soil  is 
rather  heavy  for  them,  it  can  be  lightened 
by  adding  pulverized  rock  or  brick.  Much 
fresh  organic  material  must  be  avoided 
in  the  soil.  Hardy  succulents  are  often 
used  in  the  rock  garden,  while  many  of 
the  tender  sorts  are  used  in  the  Summer 
in  formal  bedding.  The  climate  of  South¬ 
ern  California  is  especially  congenial  to 
this  class  of  plants,  and  they  are  used 
effectively  in  combination  with  cacti. 

The  Carrion  Flower.  —  Among  odd 
succulents  the  Stapelias  are  especially  in¬ 
teresting,  though  they  have  one  unpleas¬ 
ant  feature.  The  flowers  have  a  most 
abominable  odor,  exactly  like  decaying 
meat,  lienee  the  name  of  carrion  flower. 
We  have  seen  a  dog,  offered  one  of  these 
flowers,  carry  it  off  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  something  in  the  nature  of  an 
over-ripe  bone.  The  Stapelias  belong  to 
the  milkweed  family,  but  their  appearance 
suggests  a  cactus,  as  they  are  leafless, 
with  thick  fleshy  four-angled  stems.  They 
come  from  South  Africa,  and  like  many 
other  South  African  plants,  they  are  dor¬ 
mant  during  our  Winter  season.  We  have 
seen  them  kept  during  Winter  in  a  warm 
dark  corner  of  a  greenhouse,  with  little 
or  no  attention.  The  flowers  are  fleshy, 
wheel-shaped ;  the  colors  usually  a  com¬ 
bination  of  purple  and  brown.  One  va¬ 
riety,  Stapelia  gigantea,  in  addition  to 
its  markings  of  brown,  purple  and  cream 
color,  is  also  covered  with  silky  brown 
hairs,  giving  it  a  most  extraordinary  ap¬ 
pearance.  Evidently  the  loathsome  odor 
is  meant  to  attract  some  special  insect  to 
aid  in  pollinating  the  flowers;  though  in 
cultivation  the  Stapelias  are  propagated 
by  cuttings. 

Tiie  Stately  Liquidambar.  —  One 
of  our  friends  sends  us  a  round  spiky 
seed  vessel  with  a  request  for  identifica¬ 
tion,  stating  that  it  came  from  a  hand¬ 
some  tree  with  leaves  that  suggested  a 
deeply  pointed  maple.  This  was,  of  course, 
the  tree  commonly  called  sweet  gum  or 
bilsted,  botanieally  Liquidambar  Styraci- 
flua.  We  mention  it  here  because  it  is  a 
native  tree  of  unusual  beauty,  the  foliage, 
which  may  be  called  starfish-shaped,  being 
a  handsome  green  in  Summer,  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  vivid  shades  of  yellow,  scarlet, 
crimson  and  bronze  in  Autumn.  With  us 
it  does  not  grow  rapidly,  but  in  moist 
ground  farther  south  it  attains  large  size. 
Its  gorgeous  Autumn  coloring  makes  it 
very  desirable  for  landscape  effect,  and  it 
holds  its  spiny  seed  vessels  long  after  the 
foliage  is  gone;  they  are  now  falling  on 
our  own  snow-covered  lawn. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 
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Haro's  a  different  kind  of  tractor — rugged,  full 
powered,  low  in  price.  Equipped  with  low  pres¬ 
sure  tires  and  four  speed  transmission,  it  handles 
two  full  size  plows,  as  well  as  other  tools,  with 
greater  ease  and  economy  than  many  larger  type 
tractors.  Speeds  2J^  to  25  m.  p.  h.  Pulls  a  rubber 
tired  trailer,  replaces  trucks.  You'll  like  its  com¬ 
pactness,  flexibility,  low  gas  and  oil 
consumption.  Before  you  buy  a 
tractor,  get  our  FREE  BOOK  describ¬ 
ing  the  SILVER  KING — the  tractor 
sensation  of  the  year. 

Send  post  card  for  FREE  BOOK. 

THE  FATE -ROOT -HEATH  CO. 

Box  366  Plymouth,  Ohio 


COMPLETE  NEW  LINE 

with  or  without  rubber  tires 


SAVES  TIME 
ant/ MONEY in 
Plowing 
Harrowing 
Cultivating 
Fertilizing 

Perfect  balance,  patented  steering  Mowing 
and  convenient  control  makeeasy  Hauling 
handling.  Engineering  and  prac-  cowjna 
tical  experience  provide  such  im-  oowmg 
portant  improvements  as  more  efficient  air  cleaner, 
welded  frame,  roller  bearing  wheels,  etc.,  etc.  Built 
for  a  long  life  of  trouble-free  service. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc..  3459  North  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Planet  J  r •  TRACTOR 


Portable  SAW  MILLS 

•  ROLLER  BEARING  or  BABBITTED 

4  Sizes.  Also  gang  edgers,  trimmers,  shingle  and 
lath  machines,  planers,  and  matchers,  woodwork¬ 
ing  machinery,  solid  and  inserted  circular  saws. 
Write  for  literature  on  items  which  interest  you. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 
145  .Main  St..  Ilackcttstoivn,  N.  .1. 


“A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY —  EVERYWHERE” 


Indoor  and  outdoor 
spraying  jobs  will  be 
easier  for  years  to  come 
with  this  new  Hudson 
High-Pressure  Sprayer 
— priced  so  low  you 
shouldn’t  be  without  it. 
HudsonSprayersfrom 

_ _ 6  ounces  to  100  gallons. 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  dealer  or  write  for  Folder 
H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
S94 EAST  ILLINOIS  ST„  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


IVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Now  available  with  Air  Tires 


for  greater  speed  and  fuel  econo¬ 
my.  Low-pressure  ballon  type. 
Easy  to  handle,  splendid  traction. 
i  Also  with  steel  wheels  and  lugs. 
J  Plenty  of  power  at  low  cost;  over 
F4  h.  p.  on  belt  work.  Plows, 
discs,  seeds,  cultivates, etc.  Write 

PIONEER  MFG.  CO..  DEPT.  K-366.  WEST  ALLIS.  WlS. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOi 

.  „  and  Power  La wn mower 

i  <ra.ct!ca1'  Pr°ven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator 
in^V^rdencrit.  h  ruit  Growers,  Truckers 
Conner '  pUrserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymeu. 

*  Pric°3  EasV  Terms 

P1KE«  „c.an  farm  machine  CO. 

Uto  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Tent  Caterpillar  Problem 

[Excerpts  from  Bulletin  378,  issued  by 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  The  investigation  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Britton,  State  En¬ 
tomologist.] 

Will  193G  be  a  caterpillar  year?  There 
is  no  one  who  can  make  an  infallible  pre¬ 
diction,  but  many  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
mindful  of  the  hosts  of  furry  creepers 
that  deformed  his  trees  last  Spring,  is 
alread  raising  the  battle  cry  against  this 
prolific  pest. 

There  are  few  persons  who  do  not 
recognize  the  tent  caterpillar,  or  at  least 
liis  nest.  Any  May  day  the  dirty  web 
tents  may  be  seen  in  the  forks  of  choke 
cherry  bushes  or  in  neglected  apple  or¬ 
chards.  In  plague  years  they  are  a  blot 
on  the  New  England  landscape.  But 
aside  from  injuring  our  aesthetic  sensi¬ 
bilities,  tent  caterpillars  do  actual  dam¬ 
age.  While  they  prefer  to  feed  on  choke- 
cherry  and  apple,  in  peak  seasons  they  at¬ 
tack  cherry,  plum,  peach,  fruiting  and 
flowering  crabs,  and  have  been  reported 
devouring  the  foliage  of  beech,  birch,  oak, 
willow  and  poplar.  Trees  thus  injured 
send  out  new  leaves  hut  are  considerably 
weakened  in  the  effort.  As  a  result,  they 
are  frequently  unable  to  fonn  fruit  buds 
for  the  next  season. 

Nature  provides  a  number  of  foes  to 
keep  the  tent  caterpillars  from  inheriting 
the  earth.  Some  parasites  deposit  their 
eggs  inside  the  eggs  of  the  tent  caterpillar 
moth,  thus  assuring  their  offspring  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  food.  The  young  of  others 
feed  directly  on  the  bodies  of  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  or  on  their  pupae  a  little  later  in 
the  season.  It  is  reported  that  these  in¬ 
sects  reduce  the  pests  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  each  season. 

Like  the  economic  system,  caterpillars 
move  in  cycles  of  abundance  and  scar¬ 
city,  controlled  largely  by  the  parasites. 
In  caterpillar  years,  parasites  are  also 
numerous  because  they  And  a  goodly  har¬ 
vest,  but  their  activities  work  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  caterpillars  the  following 
season.  The  downward  trend  continues 
until  the  caterpillar  population  is  at  a 
low  ebb.  At  the  same  time  the  number 
of  parasites  decrease,  finding  less  and  less 
food,  and  their  prey  have  an  opportunity 
to  build  up  numbers  again. 

Other  insects,  including  the  large 
ground  beetles,  feed  on  the  caterpillars, 
as  do  a  certain  number  of  birds.  How¬ 
ever,  birds  prefer  the  hairless  variety  of 
worm  in  their  diet  so  that  they  are  not 
so  violent  an  enemy  as  might  be  expected. 

Wet  seasons  also  work  against  the 
caterpillars,  for  moisture  fosters  a  wilt 
disease  that  attacks  them.  At  such  times, 
the  sick  insects  become  sluggish  and 
flabby  and  die  on  trees,  buildings  and  on 
fences  or  outside  their  own  nests. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  man 
should  not  curb  the  pest.  Here  are  a 
few  practical  methods  to  follow : 

The  warfare  begins  in  March  before  the 
trees  leaf  out.  No  one  can  miss  the  egg 
masses,  cylindrical  swellings  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  protected  by  a 
dark  brown,  varnish-like  substance.  Look 
for  them  near  the  ends  of  apple  twigs  and 
on  other  fruit  trees,  especially  wild 
cherry.  Each  mass  contains  about  200 
eggs  so  you  feel  you  have  accomplished 
something  when  you  break  off  a  dozen  or 
so  and  burn  them.  Tree  primers  with 
long  handles  are  useful  in  this  work. 
With  one,  the  caterpillar  killer  may  stand 
on  the  ground  and  clip  twigs  from  the 
farther  reaches  of  the  trees.  School  chil¬ 
dren,  boy  and  girl  scouts  have  been  cor¬ 
ralled  into  such  campaigns  in  former 
years  and  Dr.  Britton  reports  that  the 
youngsters  are  lining  up  again  this  sea¬ 
son.  But  the  most  optimistic  can  hardly 
expect  all  eggs  to  be  destroyed.  AYheu 
the  warm  April  sun  begins  to  swell  leaf 
buds,  millions  of  miniature  creatures  will 
emerge  from  eggs  and  start  an  immediate 
search  for  newly  opened  leaves.  At  this 
point  oreliardists  begin  to  spray  their 
trees  and  thus  effectively  control  tent 
caterpillars  along  with  some  other  pests. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  the  white  tents 
will  begin  to  appear  in  forks  of  branches 
of  unsprayed  trees. 

Fortunately  the  habits  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lar  are  such  that  disposal  is  quite  simple. 
Each  day  they  leave  their  tents  in  the 
morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon  to  go 
foraging.  At  night  and  in  wet  weather 
they  prefer  to  remain  indoors.  And  this 
is  man’s  opportunity.  Nests  in  valuable 
trees  should  not  be  burned  as  this  is  like¬ 
ly  to  scar  or  otherwise  injure  the  tree.  A 
special  long-handled  brush  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  with  bristles  trimmed  to  the  shape 
of  a  cone.  The  operator  inserts  the  brush 
into  the  nest,  gives  a  twist  and  caterpil¬ 
lars,  web  and  all  are  wrapped  around  the 
bristles.  The  kill  is  then  dropped  into 
a  pail  of  kerosene  and  water  so  that  none 
may  escape. 

An  improvised  tent  remover  that  works 
quite  well,  is  made  by  driving  four  long 
nails  criss-cross  through  the  ends  of  a 
pole.  Both  head  and  point  of  each  nail 
project,  pinwheel  fashion.  This  imple¬ 
ment.  is  qsed  the  same  way  as  the  brush. 
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PAY 


MANURE  taken  directly  from  barn  to  field 

and  properly  applied,  has  a  proven  fertility  value  of  $3.50  ana 
more  per  ton.  That  value  should  be  pure  gain  for  you.  Leaching,  fer¬ 
menting  and  rotting  rapidly  steal  away  this  fertility.  You  can  prevent 
such  losses  by  spreading  at  more  frequent  intervals  with  a  NEW  IDEA 
—  the  one  spreader  which  has  proved  that  it  is  sturdy  enough  to 
handle  tough  unrotted  manure  under  all  conditions.  Other  losses  occur 
when  the  manure  is  not  scattered  evenly  or  shredded  and  pulverized 
finely  enough.  No  spreader  ever  excelled  the  NEW  IDEA  at  this  task. 


Hauling  costs,  too,  are  reduced  by 
the  NEW  IDEA  —  handy,  short 
turning,  easy  to  load  —  lightest  in 
draft  of  any  spreader  ever  built. 
And  finally,  when  it  comes  to 
durability  and  FREEDOM  FROM 
REPAIRS,  the  famous  NEW 
IDEA  quality  beats  the  world. 
Farmers  call  it  “the  lifetime 
spreader.”  That’s  why  NEW  IDEA 
makes  manure  management  PAY. 

Two  sizes.  Model  8  for  heavy 
users.  Model  9  for  the  average 
farm.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for 
complete  description. 

New  Idea,  i„c. 

Factories 

Coldwater,  Ohio  Sandwich.  Ill. 


New  Idea 

■  N  INCORPORATED  W  » 

Farm  Equipment 


NEW  IDEA  Steel 
FARM  WAGON 


Replaces  the  sturdy 
wood  wheel  wagon 
of  older  days.  Better  made,  more  dur¬ 
able,  lighter  running,  safer,  handier. 
Equipped  with  the  famous  NEW  IDEA 
wheels,  which  have  stiff staggered  spo  kes 
to  resist  severest  side  strain,  and  high 
carbon,  long  wearing  rims.  Twin  roller 
bearings,  renewable  sleeves. 


i 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  25  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  free  information  on  items  checked. 


Manure  Spreaders  .  .  □ 
Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □ 

Hay  Loaders . □ 

Side  Delivery  Rakes  .  □ 
Hand  Com  Shelters  .  □ 
Feed  Mixers . □ 

Name _ 


Transplanters  .  .  .  .  □ 
Gasoline  Engines  .  .  □ 

Com  Pickers . □ 

Portable  Elevators  .  .  □ 
Husker-Sh  redder  s  .  .  □ 
Power  Com  Shelters  □ 


Address _ 


If  an  old  line 
stoel  frame 
harrow  is  a 
good  one  and 
rates  40 

THEN  CONSIDER  THE  WEED  HOG: 

First  design  better  than 


Improved  to  Top 


Redesigned  to 

90+ 

Every  farmer  will  want  to  go  forward  with  THE  WEED 
HOG  when  lie  gets  information  from  the  nearest  Dis¬ 
tributor.  Bulletiu  VYH-S  ou  request  from — 

Eureka  Mower  Co.  .  .  Utica.  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Cropper  Co.  -  -  Macon,  Ga. 

Tri-State  Machinery  Co.  •  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

J.  A.  Freeman  &  Son  •  Portland,  Oregon 

Copyrighted,  Registered,  Patented  and  Built  only  by 

THE  BABCOCK  MFG.  CO.,  Leonardsville,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  On 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts,  Brand 
new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  32  page  free  catalog. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galesburg.  Illinois. 


Crown  Drills 

with  Anger  fertilizer  feed; 
also  Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders  and  repairs.  Write 

CROWN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  112  Phelps.  N.  V. 


UR  AFTINC  WAY  fororchardists- 

vJl\.i\JP  1  livvT  TV  A  A  Both  Hand  and  Brush  Wax 
We  follow  Mich.  State  College  formulas.  Free  Price 
List.  HUNT  &  SON,  Box  7-R,  Lansing,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE  wherever  plant¬ 
ed.  Pryor's  free  catalog  describes  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Gives  valuable  information. 
Be  sure  to  get  your  copy.  Write  now! 

M.  S.  PRYOR.  Box  R,  SALISBURY,  M  D. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  leading  varieties  including  the  popular  Dorsett  and 
Fairfax.  All  stock  fresh-dug.  true-to-name  and  grown 
on  our  own  farm.  Satisfaction  guaranteed — send  for 
free  catalog  and  price  list. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS  PLANT  FARM,  Box  B.  Allen.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Premier,  Big  Joe. 

Howard  17  and  Chesapeake.  60c  per  IOO,  $4  per  1000. 
5000  for  $17.50.  Mastodon  Everbearing.  80c  per  100. 
$6  per  1000.  5000  for  $25.  Catalog  free. 

BASIL  PERRY  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN.  DEL. 


W  Rural  Russet,  and  Katalidin.  Selected  Irish 
Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph.  Spaulding  Rose.  Smooth 
Rural  grown  from  certified  seed  and  rogued  fields. 
The  New  Variety  Katahdin  is  outstanding.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  its  trial.  Write  for  information  and  prices. 
PORTER  &,  BONNEY,  -  ELBA,  New  York 


Write  fnr  Print**  °“  Leading-  Varieties  of 
’  ’  'lie  For  r  TlCCS  Vegetable  Plants. 

F-  W.  SCIIROEK,  Jr.,  Grower  »f  Quality  Plants,  Valdosta,  Ga 
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DIFF.  HARDY  PHLOX — labeled  and  named.  $1.50. 

A.  LINDEMAN,  R.  1.  B.  89,  CATSXILL,  H.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper ;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
TBE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30IHSI..  New  York 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Always  uniform — 99%  pure! 

Write  for  new  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST..  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE„  CHICAGO 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  ''ankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  t-*  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Come  Back  is  Good 

THERE  seems  to  be  compensation  for  every  evil 
in  this  human  world  of  ours.  During  the  hectic 
days  of  prosperity  the  sound  American  principles 
that  controlled  and  inspired  the  people  of  this  nation 
to  subdue  the  forests,  cultivate  the  land  and  build 
homes  and  institutions  were  in  danger  of  being  lost. 
Industry,  savings,  prudence  were  by  many  derided. 
National  and  some  industrial  leaders  pictured  to  us 
a  life  of  ease  if  we  would  frolic  and  spend,  believe 
that  a  new  dispensation  availed  all  who  believed 
in  America,  and  take  a  gamble.  Many  took  the  ad¬ 
vice.  Money  that  fathers  would  have  used  to  pay 
their  debts  which  they  held  as  the  best  investment, 
was  used  for  speculation  with  the  expectation  of 
riches  to  follow'.  Payment  of  debts  was  deferred 
until  the  glorious  landslide. 

Then  came  the  slump  and  the  dreams  of  easy 
fortune  were  over.  Hard  days  followed  but  the  old 
instincts  and  inheritance  of  work,  prudence  and 
saving  returned  to  the  people  of  the  farm.  For  the 
most  part  they  had  not  given  up  to  speculative 
frenzy,  but  the  effect  of  it  pressed  hard  on  their 
resources,  and  they  allowed  the  promoter  and  the 
leader  to  exploit  them.  Today  the  old  derided  “stern 
individualism”  is  fast  returning.  Nothing  could 
please  us  more  than  the  way  farmers  are  seeking 
correct  information,  weighing  it  for  themselves  and 
thinking  for  themselves.  This  is  the  salvation  of 
the  farm  and  of  the  nation. 


The  Cost  of  Rackets 

WILLIAM  F.  Morgan,  Commissioner  of  Mar¬ 
kets  for  New  York  City,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  racketeers  collect  $100,000,000  a  year 
from  the  housewives  of  the  city  through  their  food 
supplies.  He  does  not  amplify  the  statement  by  any 
details  as  to  just  what  articles  of  food  are  subject 
to  these  rackets,  nor  the  estimated  amount  col¬ 
lected  from  each  class.  For  ourselves  without  the 
actual  figures  available  to  Commissioner  Morgan, 
we  would  on  general  information  estimate  the  cost 
of  the  rackets  at  a  much  higher  figure.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  goes  on  to  say  that  the  racketeers  control  of 
labor  unions  account  for  the  $106,000,000  extra  cost 
of  food,  and  that  this  could  not  exist,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  alliance  between  politicians  and  racketeers 
which  existed  without  restraint  before  the  time  of 
the  LaGuardia  administration.  The  inference  is  that 
the  alliance  is  more  now.  To  this  the  New  York  Sun 
properly  asks,  “Why  then  the  rackets  still  go  on 
after  more  than  two  years  of  LaGuardia?” 

The  present  city  administration  is  today  support¬ 
ing  a  single  racket  that  alone  would  account  for 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  extra  $100,000,000  cost 
of  food  to  the  city  housewives. 

* 

N  UNUSUALLY  strong  wmrld  wool  situation  is 
repoited.  The  Southern  Hemisphere  clip  has 
been  sold  quickly  at  high  prices,  and  most  grades  of 
domestic  wool  at.  Boston  are  at  the  highest  prices 
since  1929.  The  wool  supply  in  the  Southern  Hemis¬ 
phere  was  22  per  cent  smaller  on  February  1  than 
on  February  1,  1935,  and  a  limited  supply  of  domes- 
tic  ’wool  at  Boston  is  reported. 

The  restricted  supply  of  domestic  wools  on  the 
spot  market  is  reflected  in  early  contracting  for 
1936  wool  in  the  Western  States  and  in  increased 
purchases  abroad  for  importation  by  Boston  dealers. 
Sales  of  spot  foreign  wools  at  Boston  have  increased. 
Consumption  of  apparel  class  wool  in  the  United 
States  was  much  larger  in  1935  than  in  1934. 


ONE  of  the  strong  impressions  we  got  early  on 
the  farm  was  that  work  must  be  done  in  time. 
Perhaps  Father’s  “oats  sown  in  April,”  “corn  planted 
by  May  10,”  “haying  half  done,  at  least,  by  July 
4,”  may  have  been  a  bit  arbitrary.  We  doubt  it, 
though.  Those  dates  were  well  established  for 
those  types  of  work  in  the  locality.  Weather  may 
upset  our  arrangements  now  and  then,  but  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  near  we  can  keep  to  what  we  know  are 
approximately  right  dates  for  our  localities  if  we  try. 

But  this  “being  on  time”  idea  is  not  merely  a  fad 
or  a  habit  or  a  principle  of  work.  It  is  to  a  large 
extent  what  makes  success  in  a  farm  season’s  pro¬ 
gram.  Look  over  the  results  of  last  year,  and  see 
where  being  a  little  late  caused  damage.  A  farm 
never  spares  its  owner's  feelings  in  telling  its  story 
about  why  this  or  that  crop  failed  to  do  its  best. 
Being  on  time  will  help. 

* 

ESULTS  of  three  years’  experiments  showing 
that  applying  fertilizer  in  contact  with  pea  seed 
reduced  yields  while  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer 
applied  separately  increased  yields  led  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  attachment  for  drills  that  makes 
possible  the  sowing  of  the  fertilizer  and  the  seed  in 
one  operation  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  seed 
from  the  fertilizer.  Repeated  tests  have  shown  that 
placing  fertilizer  in  contact  with  pea  seeds  is  very 
injurious,  but  unfortunately  this  is  the  only  place¬ 
ment  possible  if  the  fertilizer  and  seed  are  sown  in 
one  operation  with  the  types  of  drills  commonly  used 
in  this  State.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  an  attach¬ 
ment  for  grain  drills  has  been  devised  which  makes 
possible  several  different  placements  of  fertilizers 
while  sowing  the  seed. 

Based  on  last  year’s  results,  specialists  are  recom¬ 
mending  for  cannery  peas  an  application  of  300  to 
600  pounds  of  16  per  cent  superphosphate  or  of  a 
4-16-4  fertilizer  placed  2  to  2%  inches  to  the  side 
and  one  inch  lower  than  the  seed  as  giving  the  great¬ 
est  degree  of  safety  and  at  the  same  time  placing  the 
fertilizer  where  it  will  be  used  more  efficiently  by 
the  growing  plant. 

* 

ERE  are  a  few  hints  for  the  truck  gardener : 
1. — In  buying  vegetable  seeds  it  is  important  to 
make  a  choice  of  varieties.  Standard  varieties  that 
have  proved  their  value  over  a  period  of  years  are 
the  best.  A  few  novelties  are  often  offered  by  some 
seedsmen  each  year  and  these  may  be  tried  in  an 
experimental  way,  but  are  dangerous  to  rely  upon 
for  the  main  crop.  2. — Cabbage  plants  are  often  at¬ 
tacked  by  root  maggots  a  few  weeks  after  they  are 
set  out.  To  prevent  losses  of  plants  from  maggots 
the  gardener  can  do  one  of  two  things,  either  use  a 
tarred  paper  pad  about  the  plant  when  setting  it  out 
or  apply  to  the  soil  about  the  plant  the  standard  so¬ 
lution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate.  3. — To  grow  strong,  sturdy  plants  ample  room 
is  needed  between  the  young  plants  with  not  too 
high  temperature  as  they  grow  in  a  greenhouse  or 
hotbed.  Some  growers  pinch  out  the  terminal  growth 
of  the  plant  when  it  is  four  inches  high  or  so  and 
induce  three  laterals  each  of  which  bears  early  to¬ 
matoes.  4.— Most  head  lettuce  in  the  United  States 
is  grown  from  seed  planted  directly  in  the  soil  with 
the  plants  thinned  out  later  on  to  stand  12  to  15 
inches  apart.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  of  some  people 
that  lettuce  will  not  head  without  transplanting. 
Lettuce  plants  grown  in  hotbed  and  set  out  in  March 
will  make  the  earliest  lettuce,  ready  to  use  sometime 
in  May. 

* 

EPORTS  indicate  that  March  4  was  quite  a  day 
in  Western  New  York.  On  that  day  sugar 
bushes  were  tapped  for  the  first  time  this  year  in 
Chautauqua  and  Wayne  counties  and  by  now  the 
work  of  collecting  and  boiling  sap  is  thoroughly  in 
hand  throughout  the  State. 

Owners  of  sugar  bushes  in  53  counties  of  the  State 
have  been  preparing  for  some  time  to  begin  the  big 
task  of  harvesting  the  sap — forerunner  of  a  crop  of 
maple  sweets  which  promises  to  put  $1,500,000  in  the 
pockets  of  New  York  State  farmers. 

The  value  of  the  1935  crop  was  computed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  as  follows: 
987,000  gallons  of  maple  syrup  produced  in  New 
YTork  State  at  an  average  price  of  $1.36  a  gallon,  or 
$1,342,320;  465,000  pounds  of  sugar  at  an  average  of 
25  cents  a  pound,  or  $116,250,  for  a  grand  total  of 
$1,458,570. 

St.  Lawrence,  Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus  and  Dela¬ 
ware  are  the  leading  maple  producing  counties  of 
New  York,  but  in  almost  every  county  maple  trees 
are  tapped  on  a  commercial  scale.  A  total  of  3,345,- 
000  trees  were  tapped  last  season  and  yielded  the 
second  greatest  amount  of  sap  produced  by  any 
State. 


March  21,  1936 

OUR  hundred  Vermont  poultrymen,  who  expect 
to  raise  about  200, <W)0  baby  chicks  this  year,  have 
already  enrolled  in  the  third  annual  State  “Grow 
Better  Chicks”  campaign.  A  number  of  the  enrolled 
poultrymen  started  to  brood  chicks  last  month  ;  many 
are  starting  this  month,  and  still  others  plan  to  be¬ 
gin  their  operations  in  April. 

All  the  poultrymen  enrolled  in  the  campaign  are 
receiving  a  series  of  letters  on  the  care  of  chicks 
from  the  Extension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  constant  attention  to  details  in  the  rearing 
of  chicks  is  being  emphasized  in  the  1936  campaign. 

4= 

ELAYED  plantings  and  replantings  are  among 
the  troubles  many  farmers  may  face  in  some 
sections,  due  to  wet  and  soggy  fields  and  an  excess 
of  ground  water.  Heavy  snows  and  low  tempera¬ 
tures  that  prevented  thawing  could.be  blessings,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact  that  the  surplus  water  may  keep 
back  for  weeks  the  Spring  plowing  and  seeding. 

This  handicap  may  be  overcome  by  providing  the 
necessary  drainage,  either  by  cleaning  out  clogged 
ditches  or,  where  required,  digging  new  ones  which 
can  be  accomplished  either  by  hand  tools  and  labor, 
mechanical  means  or  blasting  with  dynamite. 

Manual  labor  is,  obviously,  slow  and  costly.  Me¬ 
chanical  methods  will  be  handicapped  by  the  water¬ 
logged  condition  of  the  ground.  Blasting  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  quick,  efficient  and  economical,  and  it 
may  be  carried  on  regardless  of  the  presence  of 
water.  In  fact,  the  wetter  the  ground,  the  better 
dynamite  will  work. 

* 

HOSE  who  have  had  trouble  in  obtaining 
clover  seedings  are  cautioned  to  remember  that 
the  so-called  nurse  crops  are  not  nurses  at  all  and 
that  the  more  competition  given  the  clover  by  the 
companion  crop,  the  fewer  the  chances  of  getting  a 
good  seeding.  The  only  reason  that  clover  is  seeded 
with  a  grain  crop  is  to  protect  the  clover  plants 
from  being  washed  out  before  they  become  estab¬ 
lished  and  to  keep  down  weeds  which  would  lie  more 
injurious  than  the  grain  crop.  Spring  grains  are 
better  than  Fall  sown  cereals  as  companion  crops  for 
legumes  because  oats  and  barley  do  not  compete 
with  the  young  clover  as  much  for  food  and  water  as 
strongly  growing  Fall  grains  do. 

* 

HE  home  gardener  is  urged  to  decide  now  what 
kinds  of  vegetables  he  wants  to  grow,  how  much 
he  wants,  and  when  he  wants  them ;  then  with  pencil 
and  paper  to  translate  these  ideas  into  terms  of  next 
Summer’s  garden.  The  plan  should  show  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  rows  are  to  run,  the  crops  that  will  be 
grown,  the  approximate  space  needed  for  each  crop, 
the  part  of  the  garden  where  each  will  be  placed, 
and  the  distance  between  rows. 

One  distinct  advantage  of  looking  and  planning 
ahead  is  that  it  allows  the  gardener  to  order  his 
seed  early  and  not  lie  forced  to  buy  inferior  grades 
of  seed  because  his  dealer’s  stock  runs  out.  Then, 
too,  the  grower  can  start  looking  around  for  fertil¬ 
izer  or  bean  and  tomato  poles,  often  picking  them  up 
for  little  or  nothing  before  the  real  demand  sets  in. 
The  need  for  insecticides  and  fungicides  also  can  be 
foreseen  through  planning. 

* 

HE  Federal  government  paid  out  some  $500,- 
000,000  on  the  triple  A  adventures  to  reduce 
farm  production.  It  expected  to  get  it  back  through 
a  processing  tax  which  the  millers  and  other  proces¬ 
sors  were  expected  to  pay.  The  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
clared  the  tax  illegal.  Hence  the  processors  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  the  tax.  Expecting  to  be  obliged  to 
pay,  the  processors  added  the  tax  to  their  price  for 
flour,  cotton,  corn,  pork,  peanuts,  etc.  Now  the 
extra  half  billion  is  extra  profit.  But  where  one 
gains,  someone  else  must  lose.  The  President  has 
now  requested  Congress  to  levy  a  new  tax  to  re¬ 
place  the  amount  paid  out.  This  is  one  of  the  items 
in  a  total  new  tax  levy  of  $1,700,000,000.  Attempt 
has  been  made  to  place  the  responsibility  of  the  half 
billion  loss  on  several  different  shoulders.  If  the 
manager  of  a  business  corporation  made  a  blunder 
of  this  relative  proportion,  he  would  be  criticised 
as  a  venturesome  speculator  and  on  the  next  day 
would  be  looking  for  a  new  job. 

Brevities 

Sowing  clover  seed  in  the  “frost  cracks”  of  "Winter 
grain  fields  now  often  results  well.  Pick  out  the  right 
time,  before  the  fields  are  soft  and  muddy. 

The  elusive  vitamin  C,  so  essential  for  good  teeth  and 
bones,  has  been  discovered  to  exist  in  considerable 
amounts  in  at  least  three  varieties  of  apples — Baldwin, 
Northern  Spy  and  Ben  Davis. 

Have  a  border  of  herbs  in  the  garden  this  Spring — 
sage,  savory,  thyme,  mint,  rosemary,  marjoram  and  even 
bitter  rue.  Many  may  be  bought  in  small  clumps, 
so  that  they  will  come  on  quickly. 
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The  Milk  Hearing  at  Albany 

ON  TUESDAY,  March  10,  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  held  a  joint 
hearing  on  the  milk  bills.  The  matters  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  included  the  two  Dunn  blls,  one  to  extend 
the  present  Control  Law,  and  the  other  advocating 
the  creation  of  a  State  Commission  of  live  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  milk  industry  with  a  view  to  recom¬ 
mending  new  legislation,  if  necessary ;  Senator 
Graves’  bill,  seeking  a  continuance  of  the  present 
law  with  amendments  to  omit  the  classified  price 
plan  and  the  “co-operative  exemption”’  joker;  the 
Lonis  bill,  to  scrap  the  Control  Law  and  to  set  up 
machinery  providing  for  marketing  agreements  be¬ 
tween  distributors  and  producers ;  the  Hendel  bill, 
seeking  the  establishment  of  a  milk  industrial  com¬ 
mittee  to  set  a  flat  price  for  fluid  milk  and  cream 
before  leaving  the  farm  and  to  control  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  so-called  surplus ;  and  the  Otto  bill,  to 
return  the  power  to  farmers  to  determine  their  owu 
price  for  milk. 

Fully  2,000  farmers  attended  the  hearing  and 
many  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  their  views. 
Senator  George  Kelly,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee,  presided  and  conducted  the 
hearing  in  a  fair  and  dignified  manner. 

Five  speakers  representing  a  large  contingent  from 
Northern  New  York  urged  the  continuation  of  the 
present  Control  Law  with  varying  amendments.  Earl 
Laidlaw,  Gouverneur,  for  St.  Lawrence  County;  E. 
Kelsey  Ainsworth,  Cape  Vincent,  for  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty  ;  Paul  Woodard  for  Oswego  County ;  and  Assem¬ 
blyman  Fred  Young  for  Lewis  County,  and  John  T. 
Harris,  Watertown,  representing  this  northern  group. 
Among  the  amendments  suggested  by  these  speakers 
were  a  flat  price  for  fluid  milk  and  cream,  or,  at 
least,  a  reduction  from  nine  to  three  classifications, 
and  an  independent  audit  of  dealers’  and  co-opera¬ 
tives*  books. 

Mr.  Woodard  vigorously  repudiated  the  Lonis  bill 
worked  up  at  Syracuse  and  Ithaca  by  the  big  dealers, 
dealer-controlled  co-operatives,  elements  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Council  and  of  the  Farm  Bureaus.  It  is 
our  information  that  a  previous  meeting  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York  dairymen  at  Watertown  favored  re¬ 
newal  of  control  for  another  year,  but  with  the 
amendments  provided  in  Senator  Graves’  bill. 

G.  R.  Bedenkap,  speaking  for  the  Niagara  County 
Producers,  likewise  urged  continuance  of  the  Con¬ 
trol  Law.  On  behalf  of  Crowley  Milk  Producers,  E. 
II.  Skillman  and  Lloyd  Anderson,  of  Binghamton, 
opposed  renewal,  denying  that  the  law  was  neces¬ 
sarily  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  milk  prices  from  the 
1933  low  price. 

Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  took  the  opposite  position 
giving  credit  to  the  Control  Law  for  the  gradual 
price  increase  and  urged  its  continuance.  He  also 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  Dunn  bill  for  the  appointment 
of  an  investigating  commission. 

Irwin  Kotclier,  Brooklyn,  urged  the  passage  of  the 
Hendel  bill  as  the  nearest  approach  to  giving  the 
farmer  full  control  over  making  the  price  for  his 
milk.  The  general  sentiment  of  his  audience  was  a 
query  as  to  the  method  of  appointing  the  industrial 
committee  and  the  lack  of  insurance  as  to  the  “pro¬ 
ducer”’  qualifications  of  such  appointees. 

Fred  Sexauer,  head  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
favored  the  Lonis  bill  as  a  long-term  measure.  He 
admitted  that  this  legislation  had  been  prepared  by 
five  men  chosen  from  dealer  co-operative  ranks  al¬ 
though  he  styled  it  as  a  “joint  industry  effort.” 

John  J.  Dillon  held  the  classified  price  plan 
and  the  co-operative  exemption  in  the  present  law 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  State  control.  He 
urged  the  committee  members  to  omit  these  two 
features  if  the  law  was  to  l>e  continued.  He 
recommended  the  principles  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  bill  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Otto  of 
Steuben  County  providing  a  system  by  which  dairy 
farmers  could  fix  the  price  and  determine  the  sale 
of  their  own  milk.  He  insisted  that  the  producers  of 
wealth  have  had  this  right  under  the  economic  rule 
of  “private  property”  for  more  than  3,000  years,  and 
that  it  was  not  fair  that  dairymen  alone  should  be 
denied  that  right  now. 

The  general  feeling  after  the  meeting  was  that  the 
Lonis  bill,  made  by  and  for  the  dealer  group,  was 
dead.  The  dairymen  were  likewise  united  in  unani¬ 
mous  criticism  of  the  classified  price  plan  and  the 
co-operative  exemption  clause.  These  sentiments 
could  not  possibly  have  escaped  the  legislative  mem¬ 
bers  charged  with  preparing  the  new  law.  Even 
those  who  favored  a  continuance  of  the  Control  Law 
were  very  definite  in  demanding  these  amendments 
us  a  step  forward  to  the  day  when  State  regulation 
will  cease.  Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  now  was 
the  time  to  return  control  to  the  industry. 

fhe  Senators  and  Assemblymen  of  the  two  Agri¬ 


cultural  Committees  are  charged  with  a  sacred  duty 
to  interpret  fairly  the  public  sentiment  expressed  at 
this  hearing.  They  know  that  the  dairy  farmers  of 
New  York  want  to  know  the  price  of  their  milk  be¬ 
fore  it  leaves  the  farm.  They  know  that  these  farm¬ 
ers  are  anxious  to  reassume  the  responsibility  of 
bargaining  for  a  fair  price  for  their  own  product. 
They  have  done  it  in  the  past  and  successfully.  The 
milk  is  theirs  to  sell  at  a  price  and  not  for  a  promise 
to  pay  45  days  after  delivery  on  a  basis  deliberately 
set  beyond  their  control  and  made  unimpeachable 
by  the  very  laws  that  were  professedly  designed  for 
their  protection. 

Since  the  farm  sentiment  was  strong  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  Control  Law  with  amendments, 
the  very  least  the  Legislature  can  do  in  view  of  pro¬ 
ducers’  demand  is  to  knock  out  the  classified  price 
plan,  the  co-operative  exemption  and  provide  for  a 
profit  and  loss  accounting  of  co-operative  dealers. 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 
February,  1936,  are  as  follows : 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn . $1.79 


Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc .  2.025 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.139 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc....  1.96 
Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen's  Assn.,  Inc .  2.28 


Milk  Broker  Held  as  Dealer 

IN  AN  opinion  handed  down  on  March  9,  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  in  Albany  County,  held  that 
a  milk  broker  was  a  milk  dealer  under  the  Control 
Law  and  as  such,  is  required  to  make  application 
and  obtain  a  milk  dealer's  license  from  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  case  involved  injunction  proceedings  against 
James  D.  Lombard,  a  milk  broker  of  New  York  City, 
who  handled  milk  for  the  Little  Falls  Dairy  Com¬ 
pany  and  who  had  not  procured  a  dealer's  license.  LTn- 
der  the  decision,  he  is  now  prevented  from  carrying 
on  any  further  brokerage  business  until  he  complies 
fully  with  the  license  provisions  of  the  Control  Law. 
The  dealers  and  the  brokers  are  not  troubled  about 
the  license  fees.  Ultimately,  these  fees  come  out  of 
the  producer. 


The  Farmer  in  Politics 

During  my  seventy-odd  years  I  have  watched  our 
country  emerge  from  various  depressions.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  agriculture  and  business  would — somehow— have 
muddled  their  way  pretty  well  out  of  this  one  before 
now  if  they  had  been  given  necessary  minimum  amounts 
of  guidance  and  financial  assistance — and  let  alone  !  The 
stream  of  recovery  has  been  dammed  by  the  “planned 
economies,”  “regimentation,”  autocratic  orders,  etc.,  of 
swarms  of  impractical  bureaucrats.  Why  should  a 
young  man  who  couldn't  tell  the  difference  between  a 
potato  blossom  and  that  of  a  jimson  weed  be  allowed 
to  tell  experienced  farmers  what  they  must  do?  To  get 
financial  aid.  why  must  the  farmer  sign  agreements  to 
obey  any  and  all  future  orders  that  Secretary  Wallace 
and  his  minions  may  impose  upon  him? 

We  need  more  well-managed  co-operative  association, 
fewer  autocratic  .  bureaucrats.  Simpler  distribution 
methods  must  be  worked  out — producer  and  consumer 
brought  nearer  together  for  mutual  benefit.  But  sweep¬ 
ing,  over-night  changes  shouldn't  be  expected. 

As  the  November  elections  approach  we  will  find  the 
professional  politician  shedding  more  and  larger  tears 
over  the  woes  of  the  farmer.  Farmers  throughout  the 
country  should  learn  to  turn  deaf  ears  to  their  pleas  for 
votes.  It’s  a  pity  that  all  of  them  do  not  read  the 
sound,  sensible  editorial  comment  given  us  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  old-timer. 


Resettlement  Program  Criticised 

We  are  experiencing  the  workings  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  land  projects  where  farms  are  being  bought  and 
the  occupants  are  sent  to  seek  other  places  to  live.  The 
policy  is  unwise  and  not  well  considered.  Many  of 
those  hill  farms  have  supported  families,  members  of 
which  have  become  distinguished  and  useful  citizens  in 
the  activities  of  business  and  professional  life.  Cheap 
land  means  opportunity  for  our  people  to  turn  those 
farms  out  of  cultivation  and  disperse  the  inhabitants 
works  great  harm.  What  is  the  gain?  Those  people 
who  have  been  earning  a  living  on  those  farms  after 
being  transferred  are  likely  to  become  welfare  subjects 
instead  of  self-supporting  people.  Those  farms  furnished 
a  living  for  the  occupants.  We  cannot  all  have  the 
best  land,  nor  the  best  farms,  but  such  land  furnished 
places  for  our  people  to  go  and  make  a  living  in  re¬ 
spectability.  The  crops  produced  did  not  much  exceed 
what  the  producer  consumed.  Production  was  not  such 
as  to  affect  the  grain  market  but  did  furnish  a  place 
for  our  people  to  work  and  live  and  not  to  drift  into 
the  centers  of  population.  I  register  a  firm  protest 
against  this  destruction  and  unwise  policy. 

If  professional  uplifters  would  let  the  farm  people 
alone  and  listen  to  the  recommendations  of  the  rural 
people  who  understand  conditions  and  recognize  them, 
better  results  will  follow.  The  policies  that  have  made 
our  country  great  should  not  be  thrown  aside  for  un¬ 
tried  and  doubtful  theories.  m.  M.  s. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Frankness  is  Now  Forbidden 

A  COMMITTEE  of  Congress  wmnted  information 
on  the  housing  of  the  Army.  General  Hagood, 
an  officer  of  high  record  and  enviable  reputation, 
was  invited  to  enlighten  the  committee.  He  testified 
frankly  and  sincerely.  He  quite  naturally  felt  that 
the  committee  wanted  to  know  the  facts.  lie  was 
complying  to  a  request,  and  he  believed  it  was  for 
the  information  of  the  committee  only  as  it  was  to 
recommend  appropriation  for  the  Army.  Two  weeks 
after  the  committee  made  the  testimony  public,  Gen. 
Hagood  was  directed  to  retire  to  his  private  home 
and  remain  there.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
any  regulation  forbidding  an  officer  to  give  the  gov¬ 
ernment  such  information  on  requst.  The  informa¬ 
tion  he  gave  has  not  been  disputed,  but  the  General 
has  been  disciplined  and  humiliated.  We  have 
sycophants  and  idol  worshippers  enough  in  and  out 
of  office.  They  can  be  depended  upon  to  say  what 
their  superiors  want  them  to  say.  It  is  too  bad  that 
an  honest,  sincere  officer  .  f  the  Army  cannot  testify 
to  the  truth  without  fear  of  being  disciplined  at  the 
will  of  weak  executive  superiors. 


Orange  County ,  New  York  Notes 

The  snow  is  rapidly  going  and  robins  and  bluebirds 
are  in  evidence  but  the  thermometer  still  occasionally 
drops  to  the  zero  point. 

On  one  of  our  rural  mail  routes  running  out  from 
Newburgh,  some  of  the  patrons  complained  that  the 
carrier  was  unreasonably  late  in  deliveries.  An  investi¬ 
gation  was  made.  It  w*as  found  that  five  weeks  and 
two  days  after  the  great  snow  storm,  although  the 
highways  were  cleared  of  snow,  only  one  mail  box  in 
eight  had  a  clear  passage  opened  to  it  from  the  roadway 
by  the  owner  so  that  the  carrier  could  have  ready  access. 

On  the  morning  of  Washington’s  birthday,  fire  burned 
a  barn  on  the  O’Niel  farm  at  Chester  and  destroyed  18 
cows  and  one  bull. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  which  has  promise  of 
fulfillment  for  securing  to  Newburgh  Bay  a  designation 
as  a  Port  of  Entry.  Ice  on  the  bay  during  the  month 
of  February  reached  a  thickness  of  26  inches.  As  usual, 
it.  is  claimed  that  the  establishment  of  a  port  here 
will  greatly  benefit  the  farmers  of  the  surrounding 
region. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  last  six  weeks  more  than 
.>200,000  worth  of  snow  fighting  machinery  has  been 
ordered  by  the  various  towns  and  cities *  of  Orange 
County.  Percy  Y.  R.  Gott,  County  Attorney  of  Orange 
County,  at  a  public  meeting  at  Chester  on  February  28, 
criticised  the  operations  of  the  WPA  in  Orange  County 
as  being  politically  controlled. 

Mr.  Gott  stated  that  the  WPA  has  a  duplicate  set  of 
superintendents  and  foremen  on  the  six  county  highway 
WPA  projects  now  under  way.  and  that  these  men 
stand  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  while  the  regu¬ 
lar  country  superintendents  and  foremen,  tinder  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Highways,  do  the  actual  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  work. 

Because  of  the  very  satisfactory  prices  which,  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  were  received  by  the  cabbage-grow¬ 
ers  of  the  county,  the  acreage  of  this  vegetable  this  year 
promises  to  be  doubled. 

The  short  trucking  distance  to  the  New  York  market 
is  a  material  help  in  bringing  Orange  Countv  growers 
fair  returns.  c.  o.  warford. 


Countrywide  Market  Situation 

Business  activities  were  slowed  down  bv  the  hard 
Winter,  the  worst  one  since  1918,  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  Coal  and  Winter  clothing  were  about  the  only 
lines  reporting  great  benefit,  although  it  seems  plain 
enough  that  the  substantial  farm  food  products  are  used 
more  heavily  in  such  weather.  The  steel  and  building 
industries  are  expected  to  show  much  activity  this 
Spring.  Cloth  and  leather  factories  have  been  busy 
light  along. 

If  those  forecasters  are  right  who  predict  at  least  10 
per  cent  more  business  of  all  kinds  together  this  Spring, 
the  demand  should  increase  for  the  whole  list  of  farm 
products,  although  not  always  at  higher  prices.  There 
is  a  prospect  now  of  larger  production  of  cotton,  grain, 
livestock,  butter,  eggs,  poultry  and  some  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Better  demand  might  offset  some  gains  in 
supply  expected  before  the  end  of  the  year,  but  there 
would  still  be  doubt  regarding  the  cotton  market,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  stocks  held  over,  also  about  the  wheat 
markets,  because  a  large  crop  will  need  an  export  de¬ 
mand  and  export  trade  means  that  prices  are  likely  to 
drop  back  to  the  levels  prevailing  in  other  countries,  and 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  which  has  kept  up 
the  price  of  wheat  the  past  year. 

Cost  of  fertilizer  is  one  of  the  big  items  bearing  on 
expense  of  production  and  the  net  return.  Signs  of  ac¬ 
tive  buying  of  fertilizer  were  reported  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fertilizer  market  season.  Southern  tobacco-grow¬ 
ers  and  truck  farmers  were  fertilizing  their  plant  beds 
heavily.  Dealers  were  expecting  a  busy  time  through 
the  early  Spring  months.  Increasing  use  of  fertilizer 
seems  to  be  general  the  past  year  or  two  in  most  for¬ 
eign  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Prices  of 
fertilizer  materials  seem  likely  to  hold  part  of  last 
year’s  advances  and  the  market  is  quite  strong  on  some 
materials.  Tankage  and  dried  blood  are  up  $5  a  ton. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  selling  below  $25  a  ton  in  New  York, 
seems  low  compared  with  old-time  price  levels.  Cotton¬ 
seed  is  $3  to  $4  lower  per  ton  the  last  year,  but  higher 
than  in  other  years  since  1928.  A  great  deal  of  it  is 
used  in  fertilizers  as  for  other  kinds  of  growing  crops. 

The  honey  crop  is  light.  Some  bee-keepers  are  sold 
out  of  supplies.  There  were  not  so  many  bee-keepers, 
as  were  in  the  business  some  years  ago  and  the  clover 
bloom  was  poor  in  some  parts  of  tli  ecountry.  Market 
tone  shows  some  recent  improvement  over  the  small 
price  advances  in  the  sugar  market,  and  there  is  re¬ 
covery  in  the  demand  for  honey  in  the  manufacture  of 
various  foods  and  drinks.  Commercial  bee-keepers  are 
feeling  encouraged,  although  there  are  no  special  signs 
of  rapid  gains  in  the  price  of  honey.  g.  b.  f. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Making  Beef  on  Improved  Pastures 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


[In  talking  over  beef  cattle  problems, 
particularly  as  they  apply  to  eastern  con¬ 
ditions,  with  my  old  friend  Prof.  Bob 
Hinman  in  Ithaca  during  last  Farm  and 
Home  Week  he  kindly  brought  the  fol¬ 
lowing  important  considerations  to  my 
attention.  Realizing  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  interest  of  eastern  farmers  in 
beef  cattle  I  knew  many  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  question  of  pastures  as  it 
applies  to  making  beef  in  the  East.  Bob 
is  certainly  doing  a  real  job  with  the  beef 
breeding  cattle  and  steer  feeding  work  at 
Ithaca.] 

It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  last  word 
regarding  beef  cattle  in  New  York  State 
has  not  been  said,  and  that  as  a  branch  of 
the  livestock  industry  requiring  relatively 
small  overhead,  as  to  buildings  and  labor, 
it  is  the  duty  of  its  advocates  to  also  re¬ 
duce  its  feed  bill  wherever  this  is  possible, 
thus  lowering  the  cost  of  production. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  available  to 
make  it  almost  axiomatic  that  success 
with  beef  cattle  means  pastures,  and  the 
the  better  the  pastures,  the  better  the  re¬ 
sults.  Therefore  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  our 
better  New  York  State  improved  pastures, 
what  gains  may  be  expected  from  one 
acre,  and  also,  what  will  be  the  condition 
of  the  animals  at  the  end  of  the  grazing 
season.  I  stress  this  latter  factor,  for 
young  animals  possessing  in  a  high  degree 
the  stimulus  to  grow,  may  develop  large 
frames  on  relatively  poor  pastures,  but 
their  carcasses  at  the  end  of  the  grazing 
season  may  be  very  deficient  in  condition. 
Under  such  conditions  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  live  weight  gain  alone  is  the  only 
true  measurement  of  the  value  of  the  pas¬ 
ture.  It  is  too  greatly  modified  by  the 
individuality  of  the  animal.  Our  work 
this  past  year  indicates  that  degree  of 
finish  among  steers  on  the  same  pasture 
throughout  the  entire  season,  is  also  an 
individual  factor.  Furthermore  steers 
very  thin  in  the  Spring  may  show  a  large 
live  weight  gain  on  pasture,  but  are  still 
very  low  in  condition,  while  on  the  other 
hand  steers  not  so  thin  in  the  Spring  may 
not  show  so  large  a  gain  from  the  grass, 
but  will  end  the  grazing  season  in  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  high  condition  to  render  a  long 
dry-feeding  period  unnecessary.  Tell  me, 
which  one  is  to  be  preferred  from  the 
economical  point  of  view? 

In  the  Spring  of  1935,  six  purebred 
Aberdeen-Angus  yearling  steers  and  four 
purebred  two-year-old  Aberdeen-Angus 
heifers  of  known  weights  were  turned  out 
on  May  15  on  a  lot  of  6.776  measured 
acres.  It  was  doubted  very  much  at  the 
time  whether  this  plot  would  carry  all 
these  animals  throughout  the  season,  but 
Ave  were  ready  to  remove  one  or  all  of  the 
heifers  along  as  was  indicated.  The  ideal 
way  would  probably  have  been  to  use  only 
steers,  but  they  were  not  available  at  the 
time,  so  these  bred  heifers  were  used  and 
weighed  regularly  along  with  the  steers. 

Since  the  four  bred  two-year-old  heifers 
averaged  959  pounds  when  they  were 
turned  out,  and  the  six  yearling  steers 
averaged  only  628  pounds,  it  certainly 
would  not  be  any  too  favorable  to  the 
pasture  to  say  that  the  steers  represent 
three-fifth  of  the  amount  of  stock  carried 
by  the  lot  during  the  Summer. 

At  the  end  of  the  grazing  season  (Sep¬ 
tember  25)  the  steers  were  arranged  in 
order  as  killers  by  a  representative  of  one 
of  our  Central  New  York  killing  estab¬ 
lishments  according  to  their  ear  tag  num¬ 
bers,  being  ranked  132,  122,  134,  135, 
137  and  131.  Since  this  man  regarded 
steer  Number  132  so  vastly  superior,  this 
steer  was  dropped  from  records,  and 
steers,  Nos.  122  and  134.  were  killed  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  grass.  Their  picture  was 
taken  before  being  taken  to  the  slaughter¬ 
house,  after  being  dressed,  and  fore  and 
hind  views  of  the  rib  cuts  after  some  two 
weeks  in  the  cooler.  They  weighed  790 
and  750  pounds  each,  and  since  they 
weighed  636  pounds  and  550  pounds  when 
turned  to  grass,  had  gained  154  pounds 
and  200  pounds  on  grass  respectively  be¬ 
tween  May  15  and  September  25,  or  133 
days.  The  steaks  from  these  two  steers 
were  sold  to  several  members  of  the 
faculty — all  of  whom  pronounced  them 
very  desirable — and  some  20  pounds  sold 
and  taken  to  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
College  Fertilizer  Conference  who  re* 


ported  back  to  me,  “The  steaks  Avere  very 
satisfactory  in  content  of  lean  meat  to 
fat  and  particularly  pleasing  in  flavor 
and  tenderness.” 

Then  in  order  to  see  what  steers  of  this 
age  and  condition  could  do  on  a  dry  feed 
period  of  60  days,  steers  135,  137  and  131 
were  brought  to  the  barn  and  given  all 
they  would  eat.  Their  ration  consisted  of 
a  full  feed  of  coarse¬ 
ly  ground  corn,  one 
pound  per  steer  daily 
of  a  protein  supple¬ 
ment  made  up  of 
equal  parts  by 
weight  of  linseed  oil 
meal  and  cottonseed 
meal,  and  four 
pounds  per  steer 
daily  of  cut  mixed 
clover  hay.  The  steers 
were  given  three 
weights  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  trial,  and 
the  average  of  these 
three  taken  as  their  beginning  Aveights. 
Similarly  their  final  weight  Avas  obtained 
by  taking  the  average  of  their  Aveights  on 
the  last  three  days  of  the  trial.  During 
this  60-day  dry  feeding  period  these  steers 
gave  an  average  daily  gain  of  2.97 
pounds.  The  feed  cost  per  100  pounds 
gain  Avas  581.43  pounds  corn,  32.29 
pounds  supplement,  a  total  of  613.7 
pounds  of  concentrate  and  110  pounds 
hay — or  a  total  cost  of  $9.83  per  cwt. 

The  two  grass  carcasses  Avere  graded  as 
“medium’  "by  our  university  grader,  Avliile 
the  two  carcasses  from  the  animals  fed 
the  60  days  were  graded  as  “good.”  Ex¬ 


cept  for  the  “marbling”  of  the  fat 
throughout  the  lean  tissues  of  the  latter 
two  steers,  very  little  added  fat  was  no¬ 
ticed  except  a  slightly  thicker  layer  over 
the  outside  surface. 

It  would  be  honoring  this  little  trial 
far  beyond  its  merit  to  call  it  an  experi¬ 
ment,  but  we  can  get  some  interesting 
leads.  For  instance,  these  six  steers  put 
on  82S  pounds  gain 
( 138  pounds  per 
steer)  throughout 
the  grazing  season 
from  three-fifths  of 
6.766  acres  or  4.06 
acres  of  improved 
pasture,  or  204 
pounds  of  live  Aveight 
gain  per  acre.  In 
addition  it  gave  us 
steers  of  sufficient 
vigor  and  condition 
that  they  could  gain 
2.97  pounds  per  day 
for  the  first  60  days 
on  feed  and  grade  “good”  at  the  end  of 
the  feeding  period. 

It  is  relatively  impossible  to  assign  ac¬ 
curate  values  Avhich  would  be  applicable 
in  all  cases,  but  the  figures  for  1935  are 
at  least  interesting.  For  instance  Ave  gave 
nine  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for 

choice  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  feeder, 

tuberculin  tested  and  laid  doAvn  in  our 
OAvn  yards,  Aveighed  on  our  OAvn  scales. 
Under  such  conditions  these  steers  made 
a  pasture  increase  Avhich  was  worth 
$18.36  from  one  acre  of  improved  pasture. 

In  making  known  these  results,  the 
writer  Avishes  to  specifically  mention  tAvo 


things  which  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
It  would  seem  to  give  a  much  more  ac¬ 
curate  picture  of  pasture  carrying  ca¬ 
pacity  than  would  dairy  cows  which  re¬ 
ceive  rations  of  from  5  to  20  pounds  per 
day  of  grain  in  the  barn.  Furthermore 
this  particular  trial  was  not  conducted 
on  land  AA’hich  had  been  pastured  for 
years,  but  on  land  which  had  been 
cropped  until  the  returns  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  sufficiently  large  to  pay  for  the 
labor  of  tillage. 

Let  me  summarize  this  part  by  saying 
that  this  past  Summer,  a  pasture  esti¬ 
mated  by  some  of  our  agronomy  authori¬ 
ties  as  not  possibly  beyond  23  acres  in 
area,  and  containing  as  it  did  tAvo  very 
large  hills,  carried  throughout  the  pas¬ 
ture  season  from  May  13  to  September  39 
a  pasture  herd  Aarying  from  15  females 
and  their  calves,  to  17  females  and  their 
calves  and  one  bull.  Every  female  bred 
but  one  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  thrifty 
calf  and  raised  it  well.  Only  one  calf 
Avas  lost  throughout  the  Summer  and 
that  from  a  cause  (pneumonia)  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination  connected  with  the 
pasture.  These  females  ran  on  the  same 
pasture  in  1934  and  every  coav  conceived. 
Experts  liaATe  found  no  trace  Avhatever  in¬ 
dicating  any  nutritional  deficiency,  and 
during  the  entire  pasture  season  of  both 
years  the  cattle  received  all  they  got  from 
the  pasture,  receiving  in  no  case  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  supplementary  feed. 


Ration  for  Pigs 

Will  you  give  a  formula  on  starting  and 
growing  feed  for  pigs,  as  I  Avould  like  to 
mix  my  OAvn  ration  ?  j.  c.  R. 

DelaAvare. 

A  good  Avay  to  wean  pigs  is  on  skim- 
milk  and  shorts,  with  a  little  cracked  corn 
added.  Make  a  protein  supplement  con¬ 
sisting  of  tankage  or  meat  scrap  300 
pounds,  linseed  oilmeal  100  pounds,  and 
Alfalfa  meal  100  pounds.  Fish  meal  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  tankage  or  meat 
scrap,  in  fact  many  prefer  it.  Mix  10 
to  15  pounds  of  this  mixture  with  each 
85  to  90  pounds  of  corn  fed,  mix  the 
protein  supplement  in  Avell  with  the  corn- 
chop. 

Would  also  suggest  a  mineral  mixture 
be  mixed  consisting  of  equal  parts  ground 
limestone,  salt  and  steamed  bonemeal,  and 
the  five  pounds  of  this  mineral  mixture  be 
mixed  in  AArell  with  each  100  pounds  of 
the  feed  mixture  suggested.  Gradually 
change  the  shorts  to  the  complete  feed 
mixture  suggested.  If  skim-milk  is  avail¬ 
able  the  protein  supplement  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  five  or  six  pounds  per  95  pounds 
of  corn.  Get  the  pigs  on  pasture  or  for¬ 
age  as  soon  as  available,  continue  to  feed 
them  all  the  feed  suggested,  either  hand 
or  salf-fed.  Give  them  all  they  will  eat, 
and  they  will  make  good  gains  and  re¬ 
turns  if  disease  free.  r.  av.  duck. 


Hay,  Buckwheat  and  Oats 
Ensilage 

I  would  like  to  know  if  I  could  cut  up 
real  green  oats  and  pack  in  silo  like  you 
do  corn.  Could  I  do  the  same  Avith  green 
hay?  a.  G. 

Cut  green  hay  and  oats  contain  an 
average  of  about  70  per  cent  water.  Ex¬ 
perimental  work  indicates  it  is  best  to 
let  these  lie  in  sAvath  for  a  feAV  hours  or 
long  enough  to  become  wilted,  but  not 
dry. 

Recently  I  took  up  the  subject  of  buek- 
Avheat  silage  Avith  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison, 
Avhose  thought  is  that  buckwheat  Avouhl 
make  fair  silage  even  if  ensiled  alone,  as 
its  composition  is  quite  similar  to  that  of 
the  small  grains.  He  further  stated: 
“On  account  of  the  lack  of  definite  in¬ 
formation  on  this  question,  I  Avouhl  ad¬ 
vise  anyone  to  mix  green  buckAvheat  Avith 
green  corn  fodder,  for  the  mixture  would 
make  satisfactory  silage,  Avithout  much 
question.  I  presume  that  equal  weights 
of  corn  fodder  and  green  buckwheat 
would  be  suitable,  though  I  Avould  prefer 
a  combination  of  tAvo  tons  of  green  corn 
fodder  to  one  of  green  buckAvheat.” 

R.  AV.  DUCK. 


Junior  herd  sire  in  Airs.  Adriana  Tucker's  Angus  herd,  Homestead  Farms, 

Stormville,  N.  Y. 


D.  O.  Beresford,  manager  the  Gage 
Stock  Farm ,  Belanson ,  N.  Y.,  is  getting 
a  nice  finish  on  these  Herefords  hy 
making  maximum  use  of  pasture. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Bots  of  Horse  Iowa  Feed  Tests 


Last  Fall  I  had  a  horse  with  the  hots. 
He  was  very  thin  and  would  not  eat.  One 
morning  when  I  went  out  to  feed  him  he 
was  dead.  Is  there  any  cure  for  the 
hots?  C.  L. 

New  York. 

The  larvie  or  grubs  of  the  horse  botfly 
or  gadfly  inhabit  the  stomach  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  horse  that  grazed  during  the 
previous  Summer.  They  usually  cause  no 
appreciable  distress  or  derangement  hut, 
when  numerous,  they  probably  cause  indi¬ 
gestion  of  chronic  or  sub-acute  type.  They 
rarely  cause  colic  and  do  not  rupture  the 
stomach.  Occasionally  they  have  been 
known  to  hook  on  to  the  lining  of  the  rec¬ 
tum  when  passing  out  of  the  body,  thus 
causing  considerable  irritation,  or  to 
block  the  exit  of  the  stomach  or  lower 
opening  of  the  gullet.  The  female  fly 
cements  her  eggs  to  the  hairs  of  the 
horse’s  jaws,  chest  and  forelegs.  The 
grubs  hatch  from  the  eggs  in  three  weeks 
and,  when  licked  off  and  swallowed,  enter 
the  stomach  and  cling  to  its  walls  by 
small  hooks,  remaining  there  10  months, 
absorbing  nourishment  from  the  mucous 
lining  membranes. 

Treatment :  Bots  resist  almost  every 
drug  that  may  safely  be  given  to  a  horse, 
ami  will  live  for  a  considerable  time  in  al¬ 
cohol  or  a  weak  solution  of  formalin.  In 
recent  years  carbon  bisulphid  admin¬ 
istered  in  gelatin  capsules  has  been  found 
most  effective  for  the  expulsion  of  bots. 
The  horse  is  fasted  for  IS  hours  before 
giving  the  medicine.  For  a  horse  weigh¬ 
ing  1,000  pounds  the  dosage  of  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  is  as  follows :  One  dose  of  six 
drams  of  the  drug  in  capsules,  or  two 
doses  of  four  drams  each  in  capsules, 
with  a  two-hour  interval ;  or  three  doses 
of  three  drams  each,  with  one-hour  inter¬ 
vals.  Do  not  give  a  physic  after  admin¬ 
istering  the  capsules.  The  veterinarian 
will  give  younger  horses  appropriate 
doses,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of 
the  animal.  Prevent  bots  by  singeing  off 
the  hairs  to  which  eggs  adhere,  or  de¬ 
stroy  the  eggs  by  saturating  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  of  kerosene  and  two 
parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  or  cottonseed  oil, 
or  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  coal  tar 
dip  or  carbolic  acid.  When  bots  cause 
irritation  in  the  rectum,  inject  warm, 
soapy  water  containing  a  decoction  of  to¬ 
bacco  leaves  or  stems.  B.  h.  B. 


Ringworm 

I  would  like  to  have  some  advice.  I 
have  a  cow  which  broke  out  with  a  sore 
on  her  side ;  it  started  like  a  ringworm 
but  all  the  hair  is  falling  off  the  sore. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do?  A.  A. 

New  York. 

Ringworm  is  a  contagious  disease  of 
the  skin,  which  chiefly  affects  calves,  but 
also  affects  adult  cattle  and  gloves  should 
be  worn  when  treating  an  affected  animal. 
The  parasite  causes  the  hair  to  drop 
from  invaded  areas  of  skin  which  then 
becomes  covered  with  thick  grayish 
scabs  or  crusts,  with  upstanding  hairs 
surrounding  the  affected  part.  The  spots 
itch  and  are  rubbed.  Spots  denuded  of 
hair,  grayish  white  in  color  as  stated 
above,  and  covered  with  thick  crusts 
form  about  the  eyes,  on  the  face,  and 
to  less  extent  upon  the  skin  of  the  neck 
and  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  disease 
spreads  at  the  circumference  of  each  spot, 
and  successive  circles  of  hair  become  brit¬ 
tle.  Irritation  causes  the  affected  animal 
to  rub  the  spots  and  the  skin  may  bleed 
and  become  intensely  sore,  thickened  and 
cracked,  as  in  cases  of  parasitic  mange 
or  scab. 

To  treat  the  disease,  isolate  the  affected 
animal  and  then  cleanse,  disinfect  and 
whitewash  the  stall  or  pen  it  has  occu¬ 
pied.  Obtain  dry  conditions  in  the  stable 
by  correcting  the  ventilation,  lighting, 
etc.  Saturate  each  spot  daily  with  cas¬ 
tor  oil  or  sweet  oil,  or  cottonseed  oil,  un¬ 
til  the  scabs  soften.  Then  scrub  clean 
without  drawing  blood  and  when  dry  rub 
strong  iodine  ointment  upon  and  around 
each  spot.  Do  that  twice  daily  for  three 
or  four  days  and  then  when  seen  to  be 
necessary.  When  many  animals  have  to 
be  treated  it  is  cheaper  to  saturate  spots 
on  the  neck  and  body,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  with  a  solution  of  four  ounces  of 
bluestone  per  pint  of  hot  water,  after  the 
scabs  have  been  removed.  Spots  around 
the  eyes  should  be  bathed  several  times 
daily  with  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of 
soda  (“B-K”).  There  would  be  much  less 
trouble  from  ringworm  infection  if  stables 
were  thoroughly  cleansed,  disinfected, 
whitewashed  and  properly  ventilated  and 
lighted  each  Autumn  in  preparation  for 
occupation  by  livestock  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  b.  u.  B. 


Tests  recently  completed  by  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  de¬ 
termine  the  feeding  value  of  dry  and  wet 
rendered  tankage  as  compared  with  lin¬ 
seed  meal  gave  linseed  meal  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  meat  by-product  protein 
feeds.  Steers  were  fed  for  a  period  of 
240  days,  being  divided  into  eight  496- 
pound  calves  to  a  group.  The  initial  cost 
of  feeder  calves  at  Ames,  Iowa,  when  the 
experiment  started  was  $6.65  per  cwt. 

The  figures  for  average  daily  gains  and 
estimated  margin  per  calf  over  feed  cost, 
after  crediting  hog  gains  at  $10.80,  were 
as  follows :  Linseed  meal,  2.28  pounds 
daily  gain  and  $28.34  profit;  dry  rendered 
tankage,  1.97  pounds  daily  gain  and 
$21.23  profit ;  wet  rendered  tankage 
(limited  amount),  2.24  pounds  daily  gain 
and  $23.68  profit ;  ivet  rendered  tankage 
(more  liberal  amount),  2.14  pounds  daily 
gain  and  $22.84  profit;  tankage  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal  blend,  2.06  pounds  daily  gain 
and  $18.95  profit. 

Besides  the  designated  protein  supple¬ 
ments  the  cattle  were  fed  shelled  corn. 
Alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage  and  a  mineral 
mixture  plus  block  salt  self-fed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  feed 
prices  used  in  the  report  included  linseed 
meal  and  tankage  on  about  the  same  price 
basis.  These  prices  existed  when  the  ex¬ 
periment  started  a  year  ago,  but  at  the 
present  time  linseed  meal  is  nearly  $15  a 
ton  less  than  tankage.  If  present  prices, 
which  allow  a  normal  spread  between 
the  two  protein  concentrates,  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  results  of  the  test,  linseed 
meal  would  show  a  still  greater  advant¬ 
age  over  dry  and  wet  rendered  tankage 
as  a  feed  for  cattle. 


N.  J.  Holstein  Record 

In  averaging  16,156  pounds  of  milk 
and  522.4  pounds  of  butterfat  for  12 
months,  74  Holstein  cows  comprising  the 
dairy  herd  of  the  Essex  County  Hospital 
at  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.,  have  established  a 
new  high  milk  production  record  in  the 
United  States  for  herds  of  more  than  50 
cows  milked  thrice  daily.  The  butterfat 
record  is  the  second  highest  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  herds  milked  three  times  a  day. 

The  seven-year-old  Lady  De  Kol  Korn- 
dyke  Segis  Canary  boosted  the  average  of 
the  Essex  County  herd  by  producing  30,- 
103  pounds  of  milk  and  888.7  pounds  of 
butterfat  during  the  year.  She,  with 
Speckled  Segis,  another  Holstein  in  the 
Essex  County  herd,  are  the  only  two  New 
Jersey  cows  with  production  records  in 
excess  of  30,000  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
year. 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  Essex 
herd  had  averaged  80  cows,  each  produc¬ 
ing  approximately  15.135  pounds  of  milk 
and  500.1  pounds  of  butterfat. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 


1 


6-S-10-12  week' 
old.  Ship  2  Oi 
more  on  approval, 
l'.  O.  D.  Money  or¬ 
der  or  check  ai 
*4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $( 
each. 


CHESTER-Yorkshire  Crossed 
CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed 
HAMPSHIRES 

Slioats  and  Feeders.  Discount  on  S  or  more. 
Selected  Boars— Fancy  Gilts— 3-4  mon.  old  $6.50-$7. 
$7.50-$8-$l0  each.  Older  Boars  $  15-$ l8-$20-$25-$30-$35 
Triple  treatment  50  cents  each  Protect  your  investment 
Give  the  pigs  a  square  break.  Quotations  only  temporary 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  BOX  II.  CONCORD,  MASS 
Residence — Carr  Road 


PIGS 


large  enough  to  eat,  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated,  crated. 
C.  O.  D.  or  money  back  guar- 
antee.  If  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory,  feed  and  return  express  collect.  Polands 
Berks,  Durocs,  Hamps,  Chesters,  Boars,  barrows  or 
sows.  S1IOATS  over  30  lbs.  $6,  over  40  lbs.  $7  each. 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write 
C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  -  CHESW0LD,  Del. 

Est.  1915  Tel.  1085 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Top  quality  Spring  pigs— Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed.  0-7  weeks  $4.50  each: 
S-9  weeks  $5.00.  Shipped  0.  O.  D. 

Our  guarantee  —  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITES 

Why  not  raise  the  host.  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog 
than  a  scrub.  Choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and 
Unrelated  pairs.  Also  service  hoars  for  spring  breeding. 

ay  It I. AWN  FARMS  -  lletliesda,  Maryland 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  white,  Chester  Berkshire.  6  weeks  $4.00.  S  weeks 
$4.50.  Boars,  immediate  and  future  service  $I0-$I2-$I5- 
$20- $25  each.  Vaccination  extra.  Crates  free.  Ship  C.O.l) 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord  Mass’ 


fl  I  R  1’u retired,  pedigreed  pigs.  SIO  each.  Unre- 

u«  I.  u.  lated  pairs,  *20.  It.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  to  <5  lbs.  I8o  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Easter  Bunnies  Wanted ! 

Any  quantity,  whites  preferred.  Ship  from  March  27  to 
Aprils,  best  prices.  Reference  E.  Rutherford  Nat  Bank. 

N.  J.  Hygrade  Rabbit  Farm,  Rt.  2,  Carlstadf,  N.  1. 


ONLY  TIME  WILL  TELL  unless 

you  buy  fence  made  by  a  RELIABLE  fence  manufacturer 


When  you  buy  fence,  buy  PITTSBURGH  Fence  and 
you  can  be  sure  the  steel  under  the  galvanizing  is  the 
finest  your  money  can  buy.  It’s  the  extra  durability 
©f  this  rust-resisting  steel  in  Pittsburgh  Fence  that 
guarantees  a  lifetime  of  service.  Made  in  Pittsburgh, 
the  steel  center,  by  experienced  steel  craftsmen,  the 
wire  in  Pittsburgh  Fence  is  the  finest  quality  rust  re¬ 
sisting  copper-bearing  steel,  doubly-protected  against 
rust  by  an  extra  heavy  and  permanently-bonded 
coating  of  pure  zinc.  Pittsburgh  Fence  is  available 
in  all  the  standard  heights  and  spacings  in  both 
Hinge- Joint  and  Stiff-Stay  styles. 

Pittsburgh  Fence  is  sold  only  through  reliable 
local  dealers.  If  you  don’t  know  the  name  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Fence  dealer  nearest  you,  write  to  us. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 

723  Union  Trust  Building  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write 

Today 

GET 

FREE 

BOOKLET 
“Howto  Get 
Bigger 
Milk  Profits 
.  .  .  The 
ESCOWay!” 


COOL  YOUR  MILK  TO  50 

(or  lower)...and  Make  More  Money 

An  ESCO  Milk  Cooler  will  cool  your  milk  to 
50°  or  below  within  1  hour  ...  You  will  get 
lower  bacteria  count . .  .  Your  milk  will  be 
moresaleable . ..  andy  ou  will  get  higher  prices. 

An  ESCO  Cooler  is  a  good  investment.  It 
will  pay  for  itself  from  the  very  start. 

One  farmer  saved  $34  in  one  month.  Another 
says,  "ExtraMilk  Profits  Paid  For  It”. 

WRITE  TODAY. .  and  get  FREE  Booklet. 

It  shows  howyou  can  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
from  your  milk. 

ESCO  it  the  Original  Patented  Milk  Cooler 

ESCO  CABINET  CO. 

509  E.  Biddle  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


* 


_  __  If  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow. 

•■DEC  Greatest  64  pa*re,  illustrated  SA  VOSS  BOOK 
■  on  the  symptons,  diagnosing  and  treatment. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  551  State  St.,'Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  SAVOSk,  formerly  Sove-the- 
Horse  Treatment  famous  40  years,  sold  at  all  druggists. 


•lectrified 


FEXCES  —  reduee  'costs  SO*. 

30  days  trial. 


Write,  ONE-WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  B-29,  Whitewater,  Wis 

j - T“ 

HORSES 

1 

AYRSHIRES 

3 !! 

1000  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Good  Individuals  —  Out  of  Big  Milkers. 
With  4%  Test  and  Udders  That  Wear. 
Write  for  Lists. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASS  N..  96  Cento  Si.,  Brandon  Vt. 

Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Manager  Bethesda,  Md. 


GUERNSEYS 


Marking  Devices  for  Livestock 


Ear  Tags,  Tattoos,  several  sizes  for  all  Livestock,  also 
Bull  Rings,  Syringes,  Teat  Dilators  and  Poultry  Bands. 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

50  JAY  STREET, 
LUZERNE,  N.  Y. 


KETCHUM  MFG.  CO. 


MIDDLMD  HORSE  MART 

A.  W.  GREEN  ,  AGENT 

A  food  place  to  buy  or  sell  Quality 

Belgian  &  Pcrcfieron  Stallions 

OVER  30  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 
40  Milts  West  «f  Greenville,  Pi.,  on  RL  87 


For  Sale!- 5  REG.  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

Laet  &  Carnot  Bleeding  —  3  to  6  years  old. 

E  D.  WAGNER  &  SON  -  -  Volant,  Pa. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  darns  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAUBELL  1AR.MS  -  Sinitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


A,  J.  McNAB  -  -  Shekomeko.  New  York 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  Exclusively— 100 
head,  Federal  Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Pre¬ 
potent  Sires  A.  K  Pams.  Free  bull  list  with  prices. 

PLEASANT  PLAINS  FARM  -  Annapolis,  Maryland 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Xe,o^ePairi-»'‘rm 


pAI  I  ICC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

L>vL«Iai£,kJ  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FAKUS,  Hastiugs,  >.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS —Beauties  — Males,  SIO; 

females,  SB.  O  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  V«. 


Registered  American  Fox  Hounds  ci,bS,Ttocr 

Beautiful  Am.  Bull  Terrier,  *16.  Beautiful  Female 

Collie  Pup,  *10,  HOWARD  HURD  lhorndikc,  Maiue 
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Woman  and  Home 


March 


'The  earth  seems  a  desolate  Mother — 
Betrayed  like  the  princess  of  old. 

The  ermine  stripped  from  her  shoulders, 
And  her  bosom  all  naked  and  cold. 


But  a  joy  looks  out  from  her  sadness, 
For  she  feels  with  a  glad  unrest, 
The  throb  of  the  unborn  Summer 
Under  her  bare,  brown  breast. 

— Charles  Henry  Webb. 


A  Miracle  in  Glass 

It  is  now  possible  to  cook  directly  in 
dishes  of  sparkling  glass.  These  new 
marvels  in  cooking  utensils  are  made 
and  guaranteed  by  the  makers  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Pyrex”  brand  ovenware.  The  one- 
quart  size,  with  removable  handle,  can 
now  be  obtained  in  most  hardware  and 
department  stores  at  95  cents  and  the 
1%  quart  size  at  $1.25.  One  can  boil, 
bake,  serve  and  store — all  in  the  same 
dish.  The  removable  handle  is  used  when 
cooking,  removed  when  the  dish  is  on  the 
table  for  serving  or  when  stored  in  the 
refrigerator.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a 
mold  for  desserts  and  for  serving  salads. 


Sausage  Making 

On  page  80,  as  to  sausages,  many 
people  do  not  care  for  nutmeg.  I  put 
sausage  meat  through  coarse  grinder,  then 
season  and  put  through  fine  grinder,  then 
pack  in  cloth  bags ;  size  right  for  cutting 
across  to  fry.  C. W. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  ol  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


989  —  Smart  House 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3*4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  36-in.  dark 
and  %  yd.  of  35 -in. 
light  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


1670  —  Smart  and 
Lovely.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  4  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with  % 
yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 


trasting.  Ten  cents. 


450  —  Jaunty  and 
Tailored  Looking. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
4  yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  3*4  yds. 
of  braid  trim.  Ten 
cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion 


1671  —  For  Growing 
Daughter.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  4  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  K  u  r  a  1  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


With  the  Shoppers 

A  brand  new  idea  in  a  blouse  slip — a 
slip  with  a  real  blouse  attached — is  fea¬ 
tured  at  one  of  our  shopping  centers.  Per¬ 
fect  under  suits,  smartly  tailored  and 
smooth  fitting — they  are  in  white,  rosita, 
maize  and  aquamarine — new  silk  crepe 
and  priced  at  $2.95. 

London  ton — the  new  color  we  have 
been  hearing  about  for  accessories — was 
seen  in  a  Spring  costume  of  lovely  soft 
crepe.  It  was  the  adaptable  tunic  with 
leather  buttons  and  belt  to  match,  and 
the  price  was  $16.95 ;  sizes  14  to  20. 

Quite  recently  it  was  our  privilege  to 
attend  a  fashion  show  featuring  new 
Summer  materials.  They  a  re  known  as 
Duonella — a  hairy  fabric  dominant  in 
displays,  at  79c.  Twintwine,  the  rustic 
hearty  delight  of  the  beaches,  at  94c,  is 
destined  to  become  very  popular  with 
home  dressmakers,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  comes  the  Sancraft  pique, 
54c— pert  and  fresh  ;  its  incredible  East 
Indies  colors  being  acclaimed  by  all. 

The  woman  who  wants  the  fashion 
successes  of  the  season  in  her  own  ward¬ 
robe  can  very  easily  find  a  way  to  have 
them  by  selecting  a  pattern  suitable  for 
these  materials. 

Peasant  ideas,  tailored  suits,  active 
sports  outfits  and  evening  gowns  were  all 
exhibited  in  these  various  materials  at 
the  above  mentioned  show  and  the  prices 
of  these  are  amazingly  low. 

There  is  no  danger  of  shrinkage  as 
they  are  made  of  cottons  that  are  san¬ 
forized  shrunk  —  completely  shrunk  in 
length  and  width. 


Lenten  Meals 

Many  an  economical  housewife  is  cast¬ 
ing  about  these  days  for  new  and  differ¬ 
ent  dishes  to  serve  during  the  Lenten 
season.  I  believe  these  recipes  will  an¬ 
swer  the  daily  problem  and  also  save 
many  pennies. 

Salmon  Rice  Cutlets. — One  cup  rice, 
four  cups  boiling  salted  water,  one  can 
salmon,  flaked,  one  cup  cornmeal  wet  with 
one  cup  cold  water.  Add  rice  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  when  it  starts  bubbling  up 
again  add  the  wet  cornmeal.  Let  cook 
until  rice  is  tender.  Remove  from  stove 
and  add  the  flaked  salmon.  Pour  and  pack 
into  a  pan,  wet  with  cold  water,  to  mold, 
and  let  stand  overnight.  Unmold,  slice 
down,  roll  in  cornmeal  and  brown  in 
bacon  fat. 

Vegetable  and  Cheese  Casserole. — One 
and  one-half  cups  scalding  milk,  one  cup 
soft  bread  crumbs,  one-lialf  cup  melted 
butter,  one  chopped  green  pepper,  iy2  ta¬ 
blespoons  parsley  chopped,  one  cup  grated 
American  cheese,  pepper,  salt  and  paprika 
to  taste,  three  eggs,  beaten,  two  cups  of 
any  cooked  vegetable,  asparagus,  carrots 
or  Lima  beans.  Pour  the  milk  over  the 
bread  crumbs.  Beat  in  the  eggs  along 
with  the  seasonings  and  cheese.  Into  a 
buttered  casserole  or  baking  dish  place 
the  cooked  vegetable  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  it.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about 
an  hour.  Serve  plain  or  with  a  mush¬ 
room  sauce. 

Filet  of  Halibut  and  Pineapple. — Two 
large  halibut  steaks  or  other  fish  fillets, 
one  cup  cooked  rice,  one  cup  soft  bread 
crumbs,  one  small  onion  minced,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  paprika,  salt  and  poultry 
seasoning,  one-fourth  teaspoon  pepper, 
two  cups  crushed  canned  pineapple.  Com¬ 
bine  the  rice,  bread  crumbs,  crushed, 
drained  pineapple,  onion  and  seasonings. 
Spread  this  dressing  on  the  fish  fillets  and 
place  in  a  baking  dish.  Add  the  juice 
from  the  can  of  pineapple  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven  of  450  degrees  for  about  40 
minutes.  mbs.  blanche  pease. 


Homemade  Vinegar 

Recently  a  friend  told  me  how  to  make 
delicious  vinegar.  Here  is  how  she  makes 
it :  Into  a  larger  stone  jar  she  puts  all 
fruit  juices,  small  amounts  that  other¬ 
wise  would  be  thrown  out.  She  also  adds 
odds  and  ends  of  jellies  and  preserves,  the 
juice  of  cooked  apple  parings,  also  the 
raw  apple  parings  and  other  fruit  par¬ 
ings.  She  then  added  enough  vinegar  to 
set  it  to  working  and  before  long  she  had 
good  vinegar.  I  tried  this  method  of 
making  vinegar  and  I  find  it  has  a  zesty 
flavor  that  the  boughten  vinegar  does  not 
have.  mbs.  E.  bomig. 


A  Child’s  Desk  from  a 
Grocery  Box 

You  need  not  be  a  fancy  carpenter  to 
make  a  little  desk  that  will  make  any 
youngster  happy — either  girl  or  boy. 

Select  a  good  strong  box  about  two  feet 
long  and  18  inches  wide.  Saw  through 
the  box  on  a  slope,  so  that  the  front  will 
be  about  four  inches  deep  and  the  back 
about  seven.  Nail  one  narrow  board  on 
the  top  at  the  back.  To  this  hinge  the 
best  piece  of  lumber  you  can  find  about 


the  place  for  the  writing  surface.  Divide 
the  inside  of  the  desk  into  compartments 
for  paper,  pencils,  crayons,  eraser,  etc. 
Nail  sturdy  legs  onto  the  corners  to  fit 
the  child. 

Paint  the  desk  if  you  like.  A  little 
paint  helps  but  is  not  necessary.  Better 
still,  if  the  child  is  old  enough — and  he 
won't  need  to  be  very  old — include  a  can 
of  paint  with  the  desk  and  let  him  deco¬ 
rate  it  himself.  What  matter  if  it  isn't 
quite  as  smooth  a  job  as  you  might  do. 
Children  like  to  do  things  for  themselves. 
That  is  one  of  the  failings  we  oldsters 
have.  We  feel  we  must  complete  the  pic¬ 
ture,  as  it  were,  and  there  is  nothing  left 
for  the  child  to  create.  “wallowa.” 

Oregon. 


THE  MAILBAG 


CORN  SYRUP  QUERY 

What  are  the  benefits  derived  from 
using  corn  syrup?  Can  some  reader  tell 
me?  w.  T.  c. 


SWEET  POTATO  WAFFLES 

Will  someone  give  a  recipe  for  sweet 
potato  waffles?  s.  s.  b. 

New  Jersey. 


SOUR  PICKLES 

Will  some  reader  give  a  recipe  for  sour 
pickles?  I  mean  the  green  kind. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  a.  t. 


J 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 

jfbr 


You  can  paper  tbs  av- 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  90 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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20  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 

*■  w  tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


mjnajiV  Petunias 
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3  kinds,  all  colors- Bedding  ' 


dwarf  mixed;  Balcony  3 


.J™ 

laifre-llow  ered  mix 
ed;  velvety-violet  Star 

ol  California,  all  3  only 
luc— send  dime  today  ! 

Maute’s  Seed  Book  free 
—  low  prices,  prize 
vegetable  and  flower 
and  Easy-Payment  Plan.  C! 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  866  Maule  Bldg.  Phila.  Pa. 


4  GiantZinnias  lOt 

Lovely  Giant  Dahlia- Flowered  Zinnias 
4  colors.  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rosa 

1  pkt.  earh  (value  60c)  for  10c  postpaid. 

Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FREE.  Writetoday 
Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  888  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook, 

FIRST  AID  THE 

AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5%  x  8 

HEBE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  got  more  furnace  beat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Save  at  Direct 
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“I  saved  $40 
on  my  Kalamazoo  Range’ 


FACTORY  PRICES 


Only 


18c 


Day 


a 


FREE  —  Kalamazoo’s  great  new  Catalog  in  celebration  of  our  ONE 
MILLIONTH  satisfied  customer  and  the  BIGGEST  YEAR  in  our 
36  year  history.  Ma/,  Coupon  Today 

Mail  coupon!  Don’t  miss  this  exciting,  colorful  Sale  Catalog.  Shop 
direct  at  the  factory.  Make  big  savings  at  FACTORY  PRICES.  Get 
Kalamazoo  factory  terms— ns  little  as  18c  a  day  on  stoves. 

24  Hour  Shipments  — 30  Days’  Trial 
Orders  are  pouring  in.  24  hour  shipment  to  all  parts  of  U.  S.  A.  AH  stoves 
and  furnaces  sold  on  30  Days  Trial— all  guaranteed— try  before  you  buy  — if  not 
satisfied  your  money  bock.  _  _. 

Are  Prices  Going  Up? 

Importantl  Costs  on  everything  are  still  rising.  Iron  and  steel,  too.  Con- 
scquently t  we  cannot  guarantee  the  low  prices  in  this  catalog  for  long .  Send 
for  your  catalog  now. 

Porcelain  Enamel  Stoves 

More  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores — in¬ 
cluding  new-style,  new-color  Porcelain 
Enamel  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Porcelain 
Enamel  Heaters,  Oil  Ranges  and  Furnaces. 

Find  out  about  the  Kalamazoo  Oven  that 
“Floats  in  Flame."  Ripple  Oven  Bottom, 

Copper  Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids, 

Enameled  Ovens,  etc.  Mail  coupon ! 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehouses:  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Akron,  O.; 

Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


r 
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KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COi,  Mfrs. 

161  Rochester  Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  your  FREE  Catalog. 
Check  articles  In  which  you  are  Interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  □  Heaters  □ 

Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  Q 


Oil  Stoves  0 
Furnaces  Q 


Name.. 


( Please  Print  Name  Plainly) 


“A  Kalamazoo, 

Direct  to  You” 
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My  Neighbors 

I  believe  the  biggest  compensation  that 
comes  with  farm  life  are  the  free  things; 
like  pure  air,  fresh  water,  far  views  and 
good  neighbors.  I've  been  wondering  if 
we  have  been  grateful  enough  for  these 
blessings  and  whether  we  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  time  to  get  the  full  benefits  and  really 
appreciate  these  gifts  of  ours.  We’ve  al¬ 
ways  had  these  things  and  I  am  afraid 
that  perhaps  we  are  taking  them  too 
much  for  granted. 

Here  in  Lancaster  County  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  greater  than  in  most  rural  sec¬ 
tions.  Farm  homes  are  close  together 
and  we  are  blessed  with  many  and  near 
neighbors.  We  know  by  experience  that 
having  neighbors  with  which  to  share  our 
joys  and  sorrows  helps  to  increase  the 
one  and  divide  the  other.  What  a  com¬ 
fort  it  is  to  call  across  the  garden  fence, 
to  have  somebody  with  which  to  share 
our  surplus  apples  and  then  have  some¬ 
body  share  up  with  us  their  good  crisp 
lettuce.  Since  I've  been  thinking  about 
the  blessings  of  having  good  neighbors 
I’ve  just  come  to  realize  how  helpless 
I  would  be  without  them.  My  flower- 
garden  is  a  friendship  garden  made  up 
of  seeds,  slips  and  bulbs  from  other  gar¬ 
dens.  It’s  like  an  old  neighbor  says,  “It 
makes  your  garden  grow  better  where  you 
share  it.”  My  cook  book  is  made  up  of 
prized  recipes  from  all  around.  My  pat¬ 
tern  drawer  has  mostly  “cut-off"  pat¬ 
terns  contributed  again  by  neighbors.  My 
life  has  been  made  more  full  and  happy 
and  useful  because  of  them.  I  like  to 
think  of  all  the  ideas,  etc.,  shared  with 
me  so  unselfishly  as  more  material  to  send 
to  The  II.  N.-Y.  since  I  have  been  writ¬ 
ing  these  notes. 

It  seems  as  though  I  am  just  receiving 
continually.  When  the  children  were 
unite  small  and  home  was  the  best  place 
to  be  and  stay,  how  good  it  felt  to  have 
neighbors  drop  in  and  say  “hello,”  and 
tell  you  the  news.  And  what  a  surprise 
to  have  a  fresh  custard  you  didn’t  make 
yourself.  How  well  I  remember  when  I 
was  continually  swamped  with  work  and 
of  all  the  times  someone  stopped  in  for  a 
minute  and  stayed  to  give  a  lift.  I  was 
so  grateful  for  these  kindly  visits  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  as  soon  as  our 
children  were  bigger  I  was  certainly  go¬ 
ing  to  try  to  do  my  bit  in  being  neigh¬ 
borly. 

This  afternoon  I  spent  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor  several  miles  away  so  our  calls  are 
not  only  frequent  and  the  few  hours 
were  much  too  short  for  all  our  varied 
interests.  First,  there  was  sewing.  We 
were  both  getting  our  Spring  sewing  out 
of  the  way  before  gardening  and  house¬ 
cleaning  would  become  too  urgent.  I 
brought  home  seven  patterns,  besides  new 
ideas  and  short  cuts.  I  learned  how  to 
make  a  dainty  trimming  by  stitching  a 
border  with  the  sewing  machine  and  then 
going  underneath  alternate  stitches  with 


in  the  Garden 

a  needle  threaded  with  colored  floss. 

Next  we  went  to  the  kitchen.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  confided  to  me  that  she  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  cooking  because  her 
folks  appreciate  good  food  so  much.  Don’t 
we  mothers  and  everybody  else  fairly 
live  and  thrive  on  praise  and  apprecia¬ 
tion?  Here  besides  learning  how  to  tie 
used  par  rubbers  together  to  make  a 
drainbord  mat  and  finding  out  a  good  and 
cheaper  brand  of  tapioca,  I  tasted  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  generous  sample  of  egg  cheese  to 
take  along  home.  The  recipe  is  so  simple 
I  will  make  it  often. 

Beat  five  eggs  and  mix  with  one  pint 
of  thick  milk,  add  this  to  one  gallon  of 
fresh  milk  that  has  been  heated.  Let 
boil  a  minute  or  two  until  it  forms  a 
curd,  then  pour  in  colander  to  drain  and 
cool.  This  is  delicious  eaten  on  bread 
with  molasses. 

Then  we  had  a  treat  with  surprise 
cakes,  which  looked  like  plain  sugar  cakes 
but  with  the  first  bite  you  found  a  de¬ 
licious  raisin  filling.  Of  course  I  had  to 
get  the  recipe.  Next  tve  went  to  the 
cellar.  We  Lancaster  County  women  get 
a  huge  satisfaction  from  our  canning 
cupboards  and  I  found  out  more  new 
ways  and  means  which  I'll  try  out  my¬ 
self  this  Summer.  Her  mixed  vegetables 
for  soup  were  put  in  the  cans  in  layers 
and  looked  pretty  enough  to  take  to  the 
fail-. 

Looking  at  scrap  books  and  magazines 
came  next  but  there  was  no  time  to  make 
copies  for  my  own  scrap  book  and  will 
have  to  do  that  later.  The  afternoon,  as 
I  said  before,  was  much  too  short.  And 
the  value  of  the  visit  to  me  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  although 
the  ideas,  patterns,  etc.,  are  worth  real 
money.  I  will  have  new  inspiration,  new 
things  to  think  about  and  new  things  to 
do.  And  I  hope  I  can  be  as  good  a 
hostess. 

It  is  good  to  live  in  a  neighborhood  j 
that  practices  “Love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself.”  If  there  is  sickness,  word  goes 
around  and  neighbors  turn  out  in  a  body 
and  get  in  the  hay,  husk  corn  or  any 
work  that  is  urgent.  If  your  horse  goes 
lame,  there  will  be  a  neighbor  ready  to 
loan  you  his.  Put  a  quilt  in  the  frame 
and  women  will  soon  be  exchanging  ideas 
over  the  frame.  A  new  baby  draws  a 
great  deal  of  friendly  interest  and  many 
gifts  are  brought  to  welcome  him.  But 
don't  think  if  you  don’t  quilt  or  get  sick 
or  have  a  new  baby  you'll  be  forgotten. 
Because  someone  will  butcher  and  bring 
you  a  new  sausage  or  another  find  a  new 
recipe  and  bring  you  a  sample.  Maybe  a 
neighbor  farther  on  will  call  you  or  one 
still  farther  write  to  you.  I  often  think 
of  the  poem  “Each  day  will  bring  a  lovely 
thing,”  for  it  always  does.  How  much 
joy  and  happiness  is  scattered  by  thought¬ 
ful,  friendly  neighbors.  May  we  all  be 
that  kind.  MRS.  R.  c. 


Let's  Have  Fried  Oysters 


The  oyster  fry  merits  its  popularity  be¬ 
cause  of  its  delicious  flavor  as  well  as  the 
simplicity  of  its  preparation.  Ready  for 
the  table,  the  fry  has  an  enticing  aroma 
and  an  appetizing  appearance. 

Fried  Oysters.  —  Three  dozen  oysters, 
one  cup  fine  bread  crumbs,  one  tablespoon 
water,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half 
teaspoon  pepper,  two  eggs.  Drain  oysters 
and  dry  between  towels.  Dip  in  seasoned 
crumbs  (cracker  crumbs  or  cornmeal  will 


do  as  well)  egg  diluted  with  water  and 
then  in  crumbs  again.  Fry  in  deep  fat,  | 
“65  degrees,  until  golden  brown.  Drain  j 
on  soft  paper  and  serve  with  tartar  sauce  j 
on  the  toasted  halves  of  English  muffins. 

Tartar  Sauce.  —  One-half  cup  mayon¬ 
naise,  one  tablespoon  minced  pickles,  one 
teaspoon  minced  onion,  one  tablespoon 
minced  olives,  one  tablespoon  minced  pars-  ; 
ley.  Mix  all  ingredients  together.  | 


I  MADE  TWO  BAKHEf  OF 
THIS  GINGERBREAD- S"0 

everybody'© 

■HAVE  ENOUGH  M&mUki 


The  whole  family  is  happy 


when  old-fashioned 


tops  off 
Sunday  dinner 


That  real  plantation  molasses  taste  is  the  thing  they  enjoy 


Brer 
Rabbit  Jg| 

Molasses 


Great-Grandmother’s 
GINGERBREAD  RECIPE 
(Over  100  years  old) 

>2  cup  sugar,  12  cup  butter  and  lard 
mixed,  lfo  teaspoons  soda,  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  1  teaspoon  ginger,  1  egg,  1  cup 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses,  2'2  cups  sifted  flour, 
to  teaspoon  cloves,  1 2  teaspoon  salt,  X  cup 
hot  water 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  beaten  egg, 
molasses,  then  dry  ingredients  after  sifting 
together.  Add  hot  water  last  and  beat  until 
smooth.  The  batter  is  soft,  but  makes  a 
fine  cake.  Bake  in  greased  shallow 
>  pan  40  to  45  minutes  in  moderate 
oven  (350°  F.).  Makes  15 
portions. 


When  the  whole  family  is  home  for  Sun¬ 
day — and  everybody  has  worked  up  an 
appetite  for  a  big  dinner  with  a  grand 
dessert — there’s  one  dessert  you  know 
will  make  a  hit. 

Large  moist  squares  of  gingerbread — 
maybe  with  delicious  stewed  fruit  or 
frothy  whipped  cream  on  the  side. 

Ginger  and  spices  give  gingerbread 
tang.  Sugar,  butter  and  lard  make  it 
creamy,  sweet.  But  that  real  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flavor  and  tender,  moist  texture 
come  only  from  rich,  full-bodied  planta¬ 
tion  molasses. 

Use  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses — the  real 
plantation  kind — in  your  next  batch  of 
gingerbread.  Brer  Rabbit  is  made  only 
from  the  most  carefully  chosen  grades  of 
freshly  crushed  Louisiana  sugar  cane — 
juicy  and  sweet.  That’s  why  it  turns  out 
delicious  gingerbread  every  time. 

.  .  .  And  here’s  a  trick  you’ll  like.  Try 
adding  3  tablespoonfuls  of  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses  to  a  can  of  Baked  Beans  before 
Wj  heating.  It  makes  a  world  of  difference! 

Breh  Rabbit 


RECIPE  BOOK 

MM  Name _ 


Penick  8s  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Dept.  RN  24,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  free  Brer  Rabbit 
booklet  with  94  recipes  for  gin¬ 
gerbread,  cookies,  muffins,  etc. 


City 


State 


. . —  LET  US  — 

TAN  YOUR  HIDE 

Fur  Dressers  and  Taxidermists 

Send  for  Catalog 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

593  Uyell  Avenue  _ Rochester,  N.  V. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  t>  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFC.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


.■.v.v.\w.\\wvs^%vv%w.w 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Oft  ice  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newsnapers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address* 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

PENNA.  STATE  SUPERVISED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

7  Years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  has  put  us  in  a  position  to  produce  better 
Big  Tvpe  Leghorn  Chicks  at  no  extra  cost  to  you: 

10,000  LEGHORN  BREEDERS 

STATE-SELECTED  —  STATE  LEG-EANDED  —  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED 
“Bred  to  pound  out  plenty  of  Chalk  White  Ego*-” 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  -  $9.25  per  100  -  $90.00  per  1000 

NO  SEXING  DONE  — NOT  A  SINGLE  PULLET  REMOVED. 
Chicks  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Send  only  2c  per  chick.  Balance  C.O.D.  100%  lave  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Add  %c  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R.  —  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


MEADOWBROOK  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS 

Give  you  MONET  MAKING  QUALITY  at  low  cost.  FAST  GROWTH.  LOW  MOR¬ 
TALITY,  front  chicks  to  layers  Quickly  and  layers  LIVE  TO  LAY.  They  have  BIG 
BODY  SIZE  capable  of  H 11 A  \  Y  PRODUCTION  and  are  unsurpassed  layers  of  Big 
chalky  eggs.  DIRECT  HOLLYWOOD  MALES,  284-331  eggs,  insure  a  high  flock  average 
and  GREATER  PROFITS.  Lowest  priced  QUALITY  chicks  and  pullets.  Write  for 
catalog.  THE  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  3B,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS  —  Order  your  chicks  now  for 
Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  from  the  oldest,  largest  and 
best  equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct 
importers  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN.  Photos 
tf  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 
UNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


<Siic 

k^STUCK^ 

DI-GRADE 

CHICKSL. 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9-00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed . •••••■  7.00  35.00  70 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


SEXED  CHICKS  Dn^oJfVcHICKS 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog— all  leading  breeds— bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write— 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


pift  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cask  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100;  $75.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farni  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed’  Write  for  circular  Sc  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

teed.  " rlQH ERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop. _ Box  R, _ McAlisterville,  PfL 

BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORN S....8L50  vl.w 

Bd.  Rocks  &.  R.  I.  Reds -  8.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . .....  7.00  70.00 

Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  arrival 
i.  Dost  Da  id-  FREE  circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
p_  (j  g  .  .  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 

$7.50  per  100  -  $75.00  per  1000 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


NIEMOND’S  So  CHICKS 

SLcre^UeglSlghorns . ^ 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Beds. .  8.00  40.00  80 
H  Mix,  $6.50.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 

Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx.R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 

Heaw  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  P  Rocks  &  White  Rocks .  80.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed .  70.00  per  1000 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  Circular. 

G^EEN'FOR^WpouTuy'Farm?1  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

herbster  ’  s 

Barred  Sc  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  1  ▲  ^  -  a  a 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Beds.  White  \  $g_1  QQ 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas.  Anconas  j  V° 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  McCLURE,  PA. 

Blood  -  Tested  CHICKS 

Rflrred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
11  White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 

WEADER’S.S  CHICKS 

Bar.  &.  W.  Rocks,  Reds.  W.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orps.,  W. 
&.  Blk.  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas.  W.  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
Bronze  Turkey  Poults.  All  breeders  BWD  tested.  100% 

Dr.  ROMIG’S  t*?™  CHICKS 

Bar  or  W.  Rocks  $8.-100;  New  Hampsliires  $10.-100; 
Utility  grade  $8.-100:  W.  Jersey  Giants  $10.-100;  W. 
Minorcas  or  W.  Wyand.  $9.-100;  W.  Leg.  $8.-100;  H. 
Mix  $7.50-100;  100%  live  prep'd  arrival.  Send  for  cir. 
F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


4  O  ¥  I  for  you 

■  f\  I  in  M  every  week 

V^iTLkJl  L  in  the  year 

raising  baby  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  daye 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 
PR  COMPANY.  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mas*. 


BECAUSE  (1)  They  come  strong  and  vigor- 
ous-they  LIVE,  THRIVE.  GROW.  (2)  Care¬ 
fully  bred  for  laying  for  28  years.  (3)  High 
prepotency  for  laying  PROVED  every  year 
by  the  winnings  of  ancestors  in  contests. 
(4)  All  Kerr  contest  birds  are  bred  and 
raised  on  our  own  breeding  farm,  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  (5)  All  breed¬ 
ers  carefully  culled,  banded  and  blood- 
tested.  Write  lor  free  Kerr  Chick  Book  and 
advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BRANCH  OFFICES ;  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.  Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lan- 
easter,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield.  Lowell; 
Conn, — Danbury,  Norwich;  Del, — Selbvville.  fAd- 
dress  Dept  19.) 


Schweglers  T»°R5SED(HKKS 


Customer  -  Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big,  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
high  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  R1  O.  P. 


Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa..  R.  I.,  N.  J.,  Me.— up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs— 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood-tested 
breeder  quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHER Y,207Northampton,Buffalo.N.Y 


BR00KSIDE 

Day  Old  -  2  Weeks  Old 

3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 

Largo  Eng.  Strain  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds.  Cross-Bred 
“Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers. 

Br.  &  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  4  weeks  old.  Every 
Breeder  Culled  Sc  Blood-Tested  for  BWD.  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Prices  &  FREE  Catalog. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown ,  Prop.  SergeantsTille,  N.  J. 


SHRAWDER'S 

;;s„  LEGHORN  (HICKS 


14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

Breeders  Blood-Tested,  Grade  A,  AA,  AAA. 
Order  now — New  low  prices.... 8o  9o  10c 
Our  Chicks  live  well,  grow  rapidly.  Bred  to  lay 
more  eggs.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FREE  circular.  $1.00  per  I0O  books  order 

|  Extra:  25  lbs.  Purina  Feed  with  ea.  100  Chicks  J 

Shrawder’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


STQNCV  RUN 


6 

Enp  lish  llep  horns 


CASH  OB  C.  O.  D,  100  500  1000 

Grade  AA  Matings . $8.50  $42.50  $85 

Utility  Matings .  8.00  40.00  80 

Ill-Quality  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 


Every  Breeder  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Antigen  Me¬ 
thod.  100%  live  del.  P.  P.  Write  today  for  FREE  circu¬ 
lar  describing  my  Breeds  Sc  Hatchery.  STONEY  RUN 
HATCHERY,  H.  M.  Leister,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 


i'V.  kj  Antigen 

Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . . 

. $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  , 

. . . . .  8.00 

Assorted  . . 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  , 

.  12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100. 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Delivered  109%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

(Continued  from  Page  283) 
McIntosh  apples  came  out.  Thus  I  am 
adapting  the  crop  to  the  soil  instead  of 
building  the  soil  up  to  adapt  it  to  the 
crop,  a  much  less  expensive  proposition. 
Plums  grow  rapidly,  come  into  bearing 
very  early  but  do  not  last  long,  25  years 
being  about  the  limit.  Black  knot  gets 
into  them  despite  spraying,  curculio  are 
especially  bad  on  ^ilums,  so  about  five 
sprayings  are  necessary,  the  first  applied 
just  when  the  shucks  are  falling  and  the 
others  about  two  weeks  apart  but  even 
then  curculio  will  get  part  of  the  crop. 
We  used  to  spread  sheets  or  a  canvas  un¬ 
der  the  tree,  shake  the  tree  or  jar  it  and 
down  came  the  curculio  to  be  gathered 
and  burned.  The  bugs  have  a  habit  of 
playing  dead  like  a  potato  bug.  One  lady 
curculio  can  cut  half  moons  in  plums  and 
lay  an  egg  in  each  to  destroy  a  very  large 
number  of  fruits.  So  far  no  parasite 
works  on  plum  curculio.  The  State  de¬ 
partment  has  introduced  wasps  to  prey 
on  Oriental  fruit  moth  larva;  and  cocoons 
and  it  is  proving  so  successful  that  we 
no  longer  greatly  fear  the  Oriental  fruit 
moth. 

A  friend  writes  wanting  to  know  what 
to  do  for  cureulios  so  her  eis  a  partial 
answer.  Another  wants  to  know  what  to 
do  for  rose  bugs  which  eat  her  raspber¬ 
ries.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  really  the 
rose  bug  but  rather  the  much  smaller 
raspberry  beetle.  This  tiny  beetle  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  blossoms  after  eating  part 
of  the  blossom,  the  center  part  which  is 
to  make  the  raspberry.  The  tiny  grub 
causes  the  berry  to  be  one  sided  with  a 
dry,  hard  side  and  examination  will  show 
the  tiny  white  grub  on  the  inside  of  the 
berry.  What  to  do  is  something  else 
again  as  so  far  no  dust  nor  spray  has 
proved  successful  in  combatting  the  rasp¬ 
berry  beetle.  If  it  really  is  the  rose  hug 
doing  the  damage,  then  again  no  spray 
will  do  any  good  and  only  hand  picking 
will  help.  However,  there  is  again  the 
old  idea  of  adapting  the  crop  to  the  soil. 
Rosebugs  work  only  on  crops  planted 
on  sandy  soil  or  sand  loam  soils.  They 
will  not  be  found  on  crops  planted  on 
clay  soils.  I  have  had  success  with  rasp¬ 
berries  on  heavy  clay  soil  none  too  fertile 
either,  in  fact  my  present  patch  on  clay 
yields  bigger  berries  than  those  on  sand 
but  they  are  a  few  days  later.  These  are 
Lathams  as  the  Newburgh  and  Taylor 
have  not  fruited  commercially  as  yet  for 
me  as  I  am  just  getting  into  them.  How¬ 
ever  some  will  go  on  sandy  loam  and 
some  on  clay  soils  so  I  shall  be  able  to 
report  later  on  that. 

We  have  tried  spraying  grapes  with  a 
solution  of  cheap  molasses  and  water,  the 
solution  being  thick  enough  to  make  the 
rose  bugs  sticky,  their  legs  get  sticky  and 
they  fall  off.  It  sounds  foolish  but  it 
works  and  many  do  spray  grapes  with  the 
solution  if  rose  bugs  are  bad. 

This  Winter  has  broken  all  Midwest 
records  for  cold  and  snowfall  so  I  am 
wondering  what  will  happen  when  the 
general  thaw  does  come.  I  can  fairly  see 
screaming  headlines  telling  of  floods  with 
rivers  boiling  over  their  banks.  I  once 
saw  the  Lehigh  River,  small  and  peaceful 
as  could  be,  then  the  ice  suddenly  broke 
up  and  within  15  minutes  that  little 
river  was  a  boiling  torrent  spreading 
wide.  And  I  have  seen  other  and  larger 
rivers  do  the  same  thing,  so  no  doubt  this 
Spring  will  see  terrible  floods  and  great 
loss. 

Comes  the  old  query,  how  are  all  the 
folks?  Well,  the  Missus  mixes  cormneal 
with  the  pancake  flour  and  an  ice  cold 
morning  grows  peaceful  as  we  fill  up  on 
those  golden  browns,  baby  and  I  first  at 
the  table  to  share  hot  ones,  then  the 
hungry  boys.  Calvin  grabs  a  shovel  and 
valiantly  tackles  the  huge  drifts,  working 
side  by  side  with  me.  He  won’t  work 
with  the  boys  but  always  has  been  my 
particular  helper.  The  calf  went  the 
veal  route,  so  rich  milk  and  lots  of  but¬ 
ter  make  eating  a  pleasure.  The  three 
younger  ones  take  cod-liver  oil  to  make 
up  for  the  almost  total  lack  of  sunlight 
this  long  Winter.  I  grow  fat  with  so 
little  to  do  as  it  has  snowed  so  con¬ 
stantly.  But  stored  up  ambition  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  longingly  at  snow-covered 
fields  and  orchards  and  visualize  plow 
and  hoe  going  again  with  much  planting 
to  do. 

So  the  days  drift  by  peacefully  while 
politicians  roar  and  rage,  telling  us 
farmers  about  the  wonderful  plans  to 
make  us  rich.  Seems  to  me  I  have  heard 
all  that  before  but  still  am  far  from  being 
in  the  plutocrat  class.  To  plow,  to  plant, 
to  sow,  to  reap,  to  be  a  good  neighbor  and 
a  faithful  friend,  to  live  so  that  you  can 
look  straight  in  the  eye  the  fellow  that 
gazes  back  at  you  from  the  mirror,  to 
laugh,  to  love  and  to  hope,  to  look  for¬ 
ward  instead  of  moaning  about  the  good 
old  days.  What  more  can  we  ask  of  life, 
and  it  is  so  great  just  to  be  alive. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  1U2UEB. 
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BROODER  $480 

For  $4.80,  including’  heater,  you 

can  make  the  simplest,  most  sat- 

isfactory,  and  best  brooder  ever 

made.  No  tools  needed  but  knife 

and  shears.  Wind-proof,  fire-proof,  fool-proof. 

Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  making  easy 

to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  364-B  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

USED  INCUBATOR  BARGAINS 

240  to  2,440  eggs  —  several  makes 
$10.00  to  $45.00 — ’  good  condition 
CUGLEY  INCUBATOR  Co.,  Bx.  Ul  WhitePigeon,  Mich. 


P 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  tVS«i 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


“KERLIN-QUALITY’ 
DAY-OLD 


PULLETS 


36  years  developing 
Money-Making  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.  Big,  beautiful 
white  birds.  Lay  big,  white 

_  eggs  and  lots  of  them. 

-  Mountain  reared  Trap- 
nested  breeders.  All  breeders  bloodtested  for 
B.W.  D.  by  licensed  Vets.  All  reactors  removed.  90%  Sex  Guar¬ 
antee.  Baby  chicks— both  sexes.  Low  Priced.  Bier  catalog:  free. 
MERLIN  POULTRY  FARM,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  arrival  PP.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Largo  English,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8.00  $40.00  $89 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  8.00  40.00  89 
N.  Hampsliires,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas.  .  9.00  45.00  90 
II.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  TITUR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec. 
Hatched  Write  for  free  cat.  or  order  direct  from  ad. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  Farm  Flocks 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

10,000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
5-weeks-old  30c  each.  Express  C.  O.  D. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

BOX  109.  -  MINGOVILLE,  Pa. 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $9  per  100;  $43  per  500;  $85 
per  1000-  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 
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Kleimfelte  rsville.  Pa 


Large  typo  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  liens  weigh  up  to  1 
, ,  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 

Method.)  Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guar- 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.  CUuter .  gffW  Kleinfeltertville.  Pa 


"Pee/tfeMl  CfiicJtA.  C  O  O- 


Big,  husky  profit-making  chicks,  all  leading  breeds 
from  U.  S.  Approved  Breeding  Stock.  Ail  stock 
BWD  blood-tested.  Chick  losses  first  14  days  re¬ 
placed  at  half  price. 

SEXED  CHICKS  if  you  want  them — or  regular 
dav-old  chicks,  also  Turkeys.  Outstanding  quality 
— surprisingly  reasonable  1936  prices.  Write  for 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog,  today. 

PEERLESS  HATCHERY  L^lcf0Vio 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on 
mountain  range. 
CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  Richfield.  Pa. 


STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests:  High  Records  made;  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  A’ineland  Contest  for  5  years;  8,000  breeders 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

26  YEARS  in  business.  800  bird3  under  trap- 
nest.  Chicks  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS. 

Mt.  Aetna  •  Box  5  •  Penna. 


TAIfC  MflTIPP  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
1  AIvEi  111)  1 IUL  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

Asst’d  Breeds  .  3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns,  $8 — 100;  Grade  A  Rocks  St 
Reds.  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Order 


CHICKS 


from  Blood-Tested  Stocks.  Antigen 
Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type.  .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 
Elsasser’sSp.  W.Leg.  N.  II.  Reds  8.50  42.50  85 

W.  Sc  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  8.00  40.00  80 
100%  Uve  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid, 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Healthy— Vigorous— No  BWD.  Fully  Guaranteed  BtU 
TYPE  Trapnestod  White  Leghorns— Frostproof  Brown 
Leghorns— Giant  Black  Minorcas — Partridge,  Wnito. 
Barred  Rocks — Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes  Reas 
&  N.  II.  Reds — Sexed  chicks — Free  Catalog.  v 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  * • 
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Poultry  Problems 


Feed  for  Broilers  Lice  and  Red  Mites 


1  am  going  to  raise  broilers  this  year. 
There  is  a  special  way  of  feeding  them  I 
believe  to  put  weight  on  them,  and  spe¬ 
cial  care.  Could  you  tell  me  anything 
about  this?  I  am  getting  100  day-old 
Leghorn  pullets  at  the  same  time.  Could 
I  raise  these  with  the  cockerel  broilers 
for  the  length  of  time  they  need  the 
brooder?  Could  you  tell  me  something 
inexpensive  but  good  to  use  in  their  drink¬ 
ing  water?  E-  b- 

New  Jersey. 

Except  for  the  final  two  weeks  or  so  of 
“finishing,”  when  there  is  an  addition  of 
milk  to  the  ration  if  it  has  not  been  fed 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  soft  food  that 
is  moistened  with  water  or  milk  replaces 
dry  and  hard  grains,  the  feeding  and  care 
of  broilers  is  practically  the  same  as  pre¬ 
scribed  for  chicks  being  kept  for  layers. 
Both  these  classes  may  run  together  in 
the  brooders  until  broilers  are  separated 
for  finishing,  or,  if  need  be,  without  sepa¬ 
ration.  The  sooner  that  the  male  chicks 
can  be  separated  from  the  flock  the  bet¬ 
ter,  however,  for  they  annoy  the  pullet 
chicks  and  interfere  with  their  growth 
and  comfort.  The  best  thing  to  do  for 
drinking  water  is  to  keep  it  in  always 
clean  containers.  The  addition  of  disin¬ 
fectants  can  have  little  value  other  than 
to  distract  attention  from  the  more 
needed  measure  of  sanitation  (cleanli¬ 
ness).  A  disinfectant  in  strong  enough 
solution  to  destroy  disease  germs  would 
render  the  drinking  water  unsuitable  for 
its  need  and,  moreover,  the  worst  of  the 
hen’s  germ  enemies  are  not  reached  when 
(he  fowl  is  drinking.  M.  b.  d. 


Cost  of  Raising  Pullets 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  fuel,  mash  and 
corn  required  for  each  month  to  raise  100 
day-old  chicks  to  six  months  of  age? 

New  Jersey.  E.  s. 

The  cost  of  raising  chicks  to  six  months 
of  age  will  vary  with  each  flock  and  in 
each  year.  There  are  differences  in  costs 
of  rations  fed,  in  kinds  and  amounts  of 
fuel  used  with  the  season  of  the  hatch — 
March  fuel  costs  are  much  higher  than 
(hose  of  May  because  of  greater  amounts 
needed — in  equipment  needed,  in  “over¬ 
head”  expressed  in  numerous  items,  in 
variety  of  fowl — the  larger  breeds  cost 
somewhat  more  than  the  smaller — and. 
even  more  particularly  in  the  number  of 
chicks  raised  to  the  given  age — starting 
with  100  chicks,  one  might  find  himself  at 
six  months  with  but  80  or  00.  The 
deaths  of  these,  after  having  been  a 
source  of  expense,  would  have  to  be 
charged  against  the  survivors,  increasing 
(lie  cost  of  the  latter.  The  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  broilers  or  any  other  chicks 
sold  would,  of  course,  affect  the  value  of 
(lie  remainder,  high  prices  for  broilers, 
for  instance,  lowering  the  cost  of  the  pul¬ 
lets  kept  for  production.  As  a  rough  es¬ 
timate  under  average  conditions,  it  is 
probably  fair  to  estimate  the  cost  of  a  six 
months  old  chick  at  around  $1,  but,  as 
outlined  above,  the  items  of  cost  vary 
with  circumstances.  It  might  easily  go 
above  that  figure  and  might  <be  kept  be¬ 
low.  The  Department  of  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College 
is  credited  with  an  estimate  of  81.50  as 
the  approximate  cost  of  raising  a  pullet 
of  one  of  the  American  (heavy)  breeds  to 
a  laying  age;  $1.20  to  $1.25  as  the  cost 
of  a  Leghorn  pullet.  M.  b.  d. 


Barley-Oats  Mixture 

1  would  like  a  formula  for  laying  and 
growing  mash.  I  have  about  five  tons  of 
ground  barley  and  oats  and  would  like  to 
use  these  grains.  h.  j.  g. 

New  York. 

Barley  and  oats  have  about  the  same 
feeding  value  and  you  might  make  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  one  part  by  weight  of  yellow  corn- 
meal,  one  part  wheat  bran,  two  parts 
ground  barley-oats  mixture  and  one  part 
ugh-grade  meat  scrap.  The  oats  and 
•arley  should  be  fine  ground  and  the  ad- 
1  11  ‘.on  some  milk  would  improve  the 
ta t ion,  particularly  for  growing  chicks. 

M.  B.  D. 


Will  you  advise  me  of  a  good  spray  or 
disinfectant  for  chicken  lice  and  mites? 
I  have  tried  several  disinfectants  but 
every  once  in  a  while  I  find  a  few  lice. 

New  York.  G.  M. 

The  body  lice  of  the  hens  require  dif¬ 
ferent  measures  for  their  cont rol  than  do 
the  red  mites,  having  different  life  habits 
and  occupying  different  portions  of  the 
premises.  Perhaps  the  most  simple  of 
louse  destroyers  is  the  liquid  tobacco 
preparation  known  as  Black  Leaf  40.  It 
is  used  by  running  a  narrow  ribbon  of  the 
liquid  along  the  top  surface  of  the  perches 
shortly  before  the  fowls  go  to  roost.  The 
fumes  from  this  liquid  rise  and  penetrate 
the  plumage  of  the  hen,  killing  the  lice 
therein.  Another  good  louse  killer  is 
sodium  fluoride.  A  few  pinches  of  this 
powder  are  worked  down  among  the 
feathers  of  the  fowl  to  be  treated,  the 
main  sections  of  the  body  being  given  at¬ 
tention.  For  i-ed  mites,  quite  different 
insects,  a  simple  killer  is  some  sort  of 
oil — old  engine  oil  diluted  with  kerosene 
is  good.  This  is  painted  upon  the  perches, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  surfaces 
where  two  parts  come  together,  as  where 
the  perches  rest  upon  their  supports.  Lift 
the  end  of  a  perch  some  day  and  see  the 
slowly  moving  gray  mass  hidden  under  it. 
This  is  a  mass  of  mites  that  come  out  at 
night  to  suck  the  blood  of  the  fowls,  hid¬ 
ing  in  cracks  and  crevices  during  the  day. 
Any  oil  will  kill  them,  if  it  reaches  them 
but  they  hide  in  small  retreats.  M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  for  Colds 

I  have  had  some  trouble  with  colds  in 
my  flock  of  It.  I.  Reds.  Could  you  sug¬ 
gest  some  kind  of  treatment  for  such  trou¬ 
ble?  Have  had  no  deaths,  but  quite  a 
falling  off  in  egg  production.  d.  w.  h. 

New  York. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  consider  the 
cause  of  the  common  “cold”  to  be  a  germ 
or  virus  that  is  carried  in  various  ways 
from  one  person  to  another — for  colds 
seem  to  be  communicable — but  no  such 
virus  has  as  yet  been  found.  Fowls  ex-  j 
hibit  the  same  symptoms  of  a  cold  and  j 
they  recover  in  much  the  same  way — by  | 
“throwing  it  off.”  In  any  event,  the 
treatment  of  a  “cold”  is  to  give  the  flock 
good  treatment.  Keep  quarters  dry,  well 
ventilated  but  without  drafts  through 
cracks  and  chinks  and  clean.  Remove 
evidently  sick  birds  and  do  not  allow 
utensils  used  in  feeding  and  watering  to 
become  foul  with  discharges.  Avoid  too 
close  confinement  for  the  sake  of  warmth, 
for  that  induces  dampness  of  quarters 
and  dampness  favors  the  cold.  A  cold-, 
dry  air  is  much  more  healthful  than  a 
warm,  moist  one.  m.  b.  d. 


Poultry  Pen  in  Basement 

I  purchased  a  farm  with  a  large  base¬ 
ment  barn,  much  larger  than  I  need; 
there  being  no  outbuildings  am  wondering 
if  I  could  not  use  the  south  side  of  base¬ 
ment  for  a  henhouse.  Do  you  think  that 
lice  might  get  the  best  of  me  and  infest 
the  other  stock?  I  have  in  mind  putting 
in  a  partition  with  several  windows  be¬ 
tween  the  hens  and  the  rest  of  the  base¬ 
ment  to  give  as  much  light  as  possible  for 
other  animals.  e.  h.  h. 

New  York. 

A  basement  may  make  a  very  suitable 
poultry  pen  if  it  can  be  given  light  and 
air,  with  sufficient  ventilation  to  keep  the 
interior  dry.  If  the  south  wall  of  your 
basement  is  largely  above  ground,  window 
openings  may  be  used  for  both  light  and 
ventilation.  If  these  are  protected  by 
sash,  they  should  be  kept  open  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  using  the  sash 
only  to  protect  against  driving  storms  or 
extreme  drops  in  temperature.  They  may, 
instead,  have  cloth-covered  frames  that 
can  be  placed  in  position  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  basement  floor  should,  of 
course,  be  well  drained  to  prevent  water 
seeping  in  or  dampness  from  beneath. 
Lice  should  not  prove  an  enemy  out  of 
control.  You  will  need  to  combat  them 
but,  with  present-day  weapons,  that  is 
not  a  difficult  task.  Red  mites,  the  great¬ 
est  enemy  of  penned  fowls,  are  easily  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  suitable  applications  to  the 
perches  and  even  the  body  lice  yield  to 
simple  treatment  of  the  perches  instead 
of  tedious  individual  treatment  of  each 
bird.  m.  B.  D. 


1 1 reproduced  from  the  “ Japan  Poultry  Journal ,”  of  Nagoya,  Japan , 

appreciation  of  a  variety  of  breeds. 


shows 


THAT  FIRST  MEAL  THEY  EAT 


SHOULD  CONTAIN 


NOPCO  XX 


When-  they  pop  out  of  the  shell, 
chicks  bring  with  them  enough 
nourishment  to  last  for  a  day  or  so. 
When  that  is  gone  they  are  ready  to 
eat.  That  first  meal  should  contain 
Nopco  XX. 

Chicks  need  the  Vitamins  A  and  D 
that  Nopco  XX  supplies.  They  need 
them  in  order  to  resist  disease — ward 
off  infection — guard  against  rickets — 


Why  It  Pays  to  Insist  on  Feeds 
Containing  Nopco  XX 

1.  All  birds  and  animals  need  Vitamins  A 
and  D.  Grains  and  roughages  contain  practi¬ 
cally  no  Vitamin  D  and  vary  widely  in  Vita¬ 
min  A. 

2.  Nopco  XX  is  a  scientific  blend  of  Vitamin 
A  &  D  Concentrate  (U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,678,- 
454)  and  cod  liver  oil,  assuring  uniform,  stand¬ 
ardized  Vitamin  A  and  D  feeding  values. 

3.  When  enough  natural  cod  liver  or  fish  oils 
are  used  to  supply  the  vitamin  intake  required 
for  maximum  profits,  harmful  unsaturated 
fatty  acids  are  added  to  the  ration.  Nopco  XX 
supplies  maximum  Vitamin  A  and  D  content 
without  excessive  amounts  of  these  acids. 

4.  Nopco  XX  is  safe,  uniform,  dependable — 
a  profitable  product  to  feed.  Mixed  and  sold  by 
more  than  6000  dealers  and  mills. 


grow  strong,  rugged  frames  and 
sturdy  bodies. 

Make  sure  that  your  chicks  get  these 
all-important  vitamins  in  abundance 
by  insisting  on  a  chick  mash  containing 
Nopco  XX.  Or  you  can  buy  Nopco  XX 
from  your  dealer  for  home  mixing. 

Genuine  Nopco  XX  helps  make 
faster  growth,  huskier  chicks,  lower 
mortality.  Order  a  supply  at  once  so 
that  your  chicks  will  start  getting  these 
benefits  with  their  first  meal. 

CpPP  Valuable  new  booklet,  “25  Profit- 
r  llLC  able  Chick  Brooding  Suggestions,” 
tells  how  to  order  chicks,  how  to 
build  and  heat  brooder  houses,  and  many  other 
things  every  chick  raiser  should  know.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy. 


THESE  DEALERS  SELL  MASHES  CONTAINING 

GENUINE  NOPCO  XX 

IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  “RED-TOP”  GUARANTEE  TAG 


NEW  YORK 

Albany:  Barber  &  Bennett 

(Arch  &  Church  Sts.) 
Amenia:  Wilson  &  Eaton  Co. 
Baldwinsville : 

Mercer  Milling  Co. 
Belmont:  Cyrus  Gray  &  Son 

The  Red  Mill 
Brisben:  Ed.  Barton 

Brooktondale:  H.  C.  Whitlock 
Buffalo:  Vita-Vim  Millers 

(35-39  East  Market  St.) 
Burke  :W.C.  Sherwell  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Candor:  Ward  and  Van  Scoy 

Castleton:Schodack  Valley  Mills 
Catatunk:  Arthur  Hollenbeck 
Catskill:  Catskill  Valley  Mills 
Caughdenoy: 

Community  Feed  Mill 
Chemung:  John  I.  Ford  &  Son 
Chittenango:  E.  H.  Cook  &  Co. 
Claverack:  J.  L.  Lampman&Co. 
Clintondale:  C.  D.  Williamson 
Clyde:  Clyde  Reneo  Milling  Co. 
CobleskilhCobleskill  MillingCo. 
Cochecton:  Cochecton  Mills 

Corfu:  A.  R.  Lawrence 

Darien  Center:  Rapp  Bros.  Inc. 
Delmar:  Schnurr  &  Wood 

Deposit:  Tri-County  Mills,  Inc. 

Hinman  Bros. 
Eaton:  Moses  Bros. 

Florida:  Roe  Brothers 

Fort  Plain:  Russell  J.  Ehle 

Frankfort: 

Geo.  Corrado  Milling  Co. 
Fulton:  Geo.  V.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Glens  Falls :  H.B. &H. M. Parks 
Granville:  Race  Milling  Co. 

Greene:  Maxon  Feed  Co. 

Greenwich:  Jos.  Lyttle  &  Son 
Hankins:  P.  Gottschalk 

Hayt  Corners:  Bean  Brothers 
Hyde  Park:  Sterling  Dickinson 
Jamesville:  JamesvilleFeedCo. 
Jeffersonville:  G.  C.  Segar 

Lake  Katrine:  Brink  Brothers 
Locke :  The  Atwater  Co. 

Marion:  Chas.  L.  Seybold 

Milford:  S.  S.  Harrison 

Modena:  W.  E.  Harcourt 

Mt.  Upton:  H.  B.  Curtis 

Munnsville:  W.  J.  Hollenbeck 
Narrowsburg :  J.C.  Branning  Co. 
Newark  Valley:  Bert  Bliss 

No.  Tona  wanda: 

Thiel  Coal  &  Fuel  Co. 
Odessa:  Odessa  Mills 

Otego:  Redington  &  Palmer 

Owego:  Holmes  «fc  Watkins 

Owego  Feed  Mills,  Inc. 
Painted  Post: 

Hodgman  Milling  Co. 
Palmyra:  Barnhart  &  Tack 
Penn  Yan:  Ole  Pallesen 

Port  Byron:  I.  R.  Warren 

Port  Jefferson,  L.I.:  Remz  Bros. 
Port  Jervis:  K.  M.  Depuy 

Portlandville: 

West-Nesbitt,  Inc. 


Rochester: 

Newman  Bros.  Grain  Co. 
Salem:  William  J.  Chambers 
Schenevus:  L.  A.  Wyekoff  &  Co. 
Shushan:  __  Peek  Brothers 
Union:  Union  Milling  Co. 

Utica:  Ogden  Grain  Co. 

Vorheesville:  O.B.  Vunek& Co. 
Warsaw :  Montgomery-  Bros.  I  nc. 
Watertown :  A.  H.  Herrick  &  Son 
West  Winfield: 

J.  H.  Watkins  &  Son 
Westtown:  C.  G.  Clark  &  Son 
Williamson : 

Farmers  Feed  &  Grain  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Apollo:  West  Apollo  MillingCo. 
Bellefonte:  C.  Y.  Wagner 

Bryn  Mawr: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Canton:  Preston  Mills,  Inc. 

H.  Rockwell  &  Son 
Carbondale :  T horpe  Baker  &  Co. 
Carlisle:  Wm.  B.  Barnitz 

Catawissa:  F.  B.  Kern 

Chalfont: 

F.  D.  Hartzel  &  Sons  Co. 
Doylestown : 

Pine  Run  Farm  Supply  Co. 
Dublin:  Dublin  Milling  Co. 

Elizabethtown  :Grubb  &Madeira 
East  Greenville: 

I.  B.  Heimbach  &  Son 
Easton:  Bushkill  Milling  Co. 

Glenville :  Codorus  &  Manheim 
FarmersAssn. 
Homer  City:  Thomas  K.  George 
Indiana :  Lewis-Steel  Feed  Co. 
Knoxville:  R.  A.  Bates  &  Son 
Kunkletown:  Flory  Milling  Co. 
Lacey ville:  Floyd  Vandervort 
Linfield:  Jacob  Trinley  &  Son 
Lititz :  Elmer  Eby 

Lock  Haven:  E.  E.  Wentz  &  Son 
Macungie : 

D.  D.  Fritch  Milling  Co. 
Mehoopany:  KintnerMillingCo. 
Midway: 

D.  G.  Bamford  Milling  Co. 
Montoursville:  Llerman  Keebler 
Mt.  Joy:  Reist  Seed  Co. 

Muncy:  City  Flouring  Mills 

Monsey  Milling  Co. 
Nazareth :  Flory  Milling  Co. 

Newberry:  Lycoming  Mills 

Northampton: 

R.  A.  Smith  Milling  Co. 
Paoli:  Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 


Phoenixville : 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
Salladasburg:  M.  S.  Thomas  Co. 
Scotland:  Isaac  Horst 

Towanda:  Dayton  Milling  Co. 
Tunkhannock:  Brown  &  Fasset 
Ulster:  H.  O.  Ayer 

Warren:  Warren  City  Mills 

Wellsboro:  R.  J.  Dunham 

West  Chester: 

Paoli  Coal  &  Supply  Co. 
West  Willow: 

West  Willow  Farmers  Ass’n. 
Wilkes-Barre : 

Scureman  Milling  Co. 
Willow  Street:  H.  S.  Hunsecker 
Wyalusing:  Welles  Milling  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bridgeton:  Serata  &  Sons 

Clinton:  Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Flemington :  Berkaw  &  Mathews 
Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Franklinville:  Norman  Brown 
Frenchtown:  N.  L.  Worman 

Hackettstown:  Alvah  Thomas 
Charles  Wiseburn 
Hampton:  W.  W.  Supplee  Jr. 
Hawthorne :  A.  J.  Van  Den  Berg 
Lambertville:  C.  A.  Niece 

Laurel  Springs:  Jno.E.  Strafford 
Lawrenceville:  Mercer  Feed  Co. 
Long  Branch: 

H.  B.  Sherman  &  Sons 
Medford:  Kirby  Brothers 

Milford:  Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Mount  Holly: 

Schaerer  Farm  Supplies 
Neshanic:  Neshanic  Mills 

Neshanic  Station: 

Lester  Shurts  &  Son 
Netcong:  Marvin  Smith 

Norma:  Berkowitz  Feed  Co. 

Pittstown:  Bodine  Lumber  Co. 

Little,  Wilson  &  Deats 
Port  Murray:  Adam  Wandling 
Pottersville :  Vernon  Wortman 
Somerville:  W.  H.  H.  Wyekoff 
Sussex:  Consolidated  Feed, 

Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 
Thorofare:  C.  Pappus  &  Sons 
Three  Bridges:  Kuhl  Brothers 
Tuckahoe:  J.  DeSantis  &  Sons 
Washington:  Miller  Feed  Store 
Washington  Feed  Store 
Windsor:  Golden  Rule  Mills 

Woodbine: 

Woodbine  Poultry  Ass’n,  Inc. 
Wyekoff:  A.  J.  Mowerson  Co. 


•  CUT  CALF-RAISING  COSTS 

by  feeding  a  calf  meal  containing  Nopco  XX,  or 
Nopco  XX  in  skim  milk,  instead  of  whole  milk. 

Folder,  “A  New  Way  to  Raise  Thriftier  Calves,” 
tells  how.  Write  for  your  free  copy,  and  for  handy 
tape  for  estimating  live  weight  of  calves  and  cows. 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 

8667  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  thisstrain  exclusively 

for  21  years.  DAVll)  M.  IIAMMOND  .  Cortland,  N.  V. 


fL*  L.  From  old  Hens,  Tested.  Carefully 
vUalliy  vnlCKS  selected  stock.  Write  for  Prices. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Mitlerstown,  Pa. 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND 

White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Brown  v 
Leghorns.  It.  I.  Beds.  Barred  Bocks,  > 


THURSDAY 
IOO  500 
.$8.00  $40.00 


White  Bocks,  Buff  Bocks . j 

Black  Minorcas  &  Anconas  .  8.50 

Buff  &  White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Beds .  9.00 


42.50 

45.00 

50.00 


1000 

$80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

100.00 


■100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  Method, 
arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  more — but  you  can’t  buy 


1  4 
DAY 
C  U  A  R- 
A  NTEE 


White  &  Black  Giants  . . . . 10.00 

Assorted  $7  “ 

_ _ 100%  live 

tetter  Chicks  at  any  price.  WRITE  FOR  ST  Ex  I A  L  CASH  DISCOUNT  &  24 -PAGE  CATALOG 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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»IM  CordOarms 


Hatched  entirely  In  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  or  White  Bocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

B.  I.  Beds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood -Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


Customers  Prove  Mon  Ideal  Chicks  Best  Buy! 

Letters  praise  fast  feathering,  growth,  low  mortality. 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don't 
waste  nwney-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  BOP  matings.  100%  state-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R-7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


Q|  |4|  World's  Oldest  A  Greatest 

DM  W  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS  STRAIN-br*slf»rEG6S  sine*  18*9 

CONTEST  Winners,  and  Used  by  Leading:  Breeders, 
Experiment  Stations  and  Foreign  Governments. 

DAD  Pennsylvania  State  Super-  Catalog 
it  Ur  vised  -  Official  B.W.D.  Tested  FREE 

EGGS  •  CHICKS  •  YOUNGSTERS  •  PRICED  RIRHT 

J.  W.  PARKS  A  SONS,  Bex  V,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


CHICKS 


CASH  OR 

c.  o.  n 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00 

Bd.  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds .  8.00 

White  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires..  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on  large  lots.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  7.50  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Asst’d  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  PP.  Cash  or  COD.  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


T 


WIDE  HAUL  TESTED 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Bange  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FBEB  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  York 


FAMOUS 
GRADE-A  LEGHORN 
CHICKS 

Co*t  no  more  than  ordinary  Leg¬ 
horns.  Our  Grade-A  Leghorn  chicks 
have  been  the  foundation  blood  for 
a  good  part  of  the  successful  Com¬ 
mercial  Egg  Farms  of  the  country. 
Our  Leghorns  are  backed  by  twenty- 
fire  years  pedigree  breeding  for 
high-flock  production  of  large  chalk- 
white  eggs. 

Lord  Farms  also  have  Grade-A  chicks  available 
In  the  following  breeds:  New  Hampshires,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Rock-Hampshires 
and  Leghorn- Hampshires. 

ALL  BREEDERS  KaT&f0™ 

AU  breeding  and  hatching  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  of  members  of  the  Lord 
Family,  poultrymem  for  two  generations 

Write  today  for  Year  Book  \ 

and  special  Spring  Prices.  yi// 

LORD  FARMS 

67  Forest  Street 
METHUEN.  MASS.’ 


NEW  JERSEY  CERTIFIED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

ALL  FLOCKS  MATED  WITH 
R.O.P.  MALES.  B.W.D. 

.  TESTED  AND  CULLED  UNDER 
SUPERVISION  NEW  JERSEY 
BUREAU  OF  MARKETS. 

Y  VARIETIES  -  BABY  CHICKS. 


BANKER’S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Beds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  Bull  Orpingtons.  White  Bunner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


KOCH’S  ^tedd 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  White.  Buff  &  Barred  Bocks,  N. 
H.  &  It.  I.  Beds.  White  Wyandottcs.  White  &  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  &  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Psl 


CHICKS 


Hll  c  If  V  ELECTRIC 
1/  3  n  I  HATCHED 

AU  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  New 
Hampshire  &  S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds.  White  Wyandottes.  Buff 
Orpingtons  $8-100.  Large  White  Leghorns  $7.50-100. 
Ifeaw  Mixed  $7-100.  Postage  Paid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 

Foremost  Quality  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  $7-100. 
N  H.  Reds  $7.50-100.  100%  gtd.  Circular  FREE. 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  MeAlistervilJe.  Pa. 


WAGNER’S 


Chicks.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
Large  Type  Wh.  Leg. .  Barred,  Wh., 
Buff  Bocks,  B.  I.  Reds  $8-100;  Wh.  Giants,  $10-100;  H. 
Mix,  $7-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Oroencastlo,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  New  Hampshires,  Big  W.  Leghorns 
$8-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


&/</ FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR®EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  FACTS — how  you 
can  make  more  money 
with  Fairport  Chicks,  Our 
strict  breeding  and  blood- 
testing  program  is  your 
profit  insurance  —  because 
Fairport  breeders  are  bred 
for  size  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest 
—Investigate ! 

NEW  CATALOG 
FREE! 

Write  today  for  Big 
FREE  Catalog  and 
low  prices.1*-  Box  42 


NOW  •  two  weeks 
supply  of  chick  feed 
with  chick  orders 
booked  3  weeks  or 
more  in  advance. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERY^K 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  . . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  Wo  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns. 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Giants  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


2/x  /A  rv  8.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg- 

Vr  X-F*  Vf  KJ  horn  Chicks  for  1936. 

Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Write  for 
Circular.  23  years  in  business.  HOUSEWORTH’S 
LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  PORT  TREVORTON,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  State  supervised  accredited, 
trapnested  flocks.  Hardy  and  free  from 
disease.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TIMBER  HILL  FARM  —  CRESCO.  PA. 


Ci  ITT l/"  Q  of  modern  quality.  All  parent  stock 
Vj  II 1  \J  IV  J  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wh.  St  Bar.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  H.  Reds 
$9.  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


s^fjfpV'C  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New 
Gi  l  1 V —  IVkJ  Hampshire  Beds  from  Pedigreed 
stock.  State  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free. 
E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


U V f  1/  C  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
GIUVUiJ  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  from 
Pedigreed  stock.  State  Blood-Tested.  Circular  FREE. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 


f’Hirif  C  All  binds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
'JlTsGiIY.iJ  tested  breeding  flocks.  Now  hatching. 
Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
III  Manchester  Rd.,  -  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


f  Kirlr«  anil  Pullof «  *Ian.son  an<?  RO-  p-  mated  White 
alUl  I  undo  Leghorns, Browns,  Anconas,  Bar¬ 
red  Locks.  Early  order  discounts.  Blood-tested.  C.O.l) 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY, R.  2R, Zeeland, Mich. 


ruirvc  Tom  Barron  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires, 
LlllLlvj  R.  i.  Reds  and  Bar.  Bocks.  Low  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD.  Pa. 


VM/TIITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS -from 
■  *  high  producing  birds,  all  trapnested  and  blood- 
tested,  hatching  eggs.  M.  D.  MARCY,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  from  Pullorum  Free,  Large-egg 
stock.  Discount  for  early  orders.  CIRCULAR. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS.  West  Brattleboro,  Tt. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


_  ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8  $40  $80 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds .  8  40  80 

Red-Roel;  Cross,  N.H.Reds,  W.  &  B.Min. .  9  45  90 

Assorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tasted  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  St 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pure-bred  Golden  Buie  Chicks  are  your  safeguard 
against  inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  ot  strong, 
vigorous,  large  type,  healthy  chicks.  You'll  And 
Golden  Rule  prices  are  very  reasonable.  Get  our  Dis¬ 
count  for  Early  Chick  Orders.  18  favorite  varieties, 
all  bred  for  high  production  of  large  s’zeeggs.  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  by  antigen  method.  Chick  losses 
first  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular  price.  100% 
alive  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL  32-PAGE 
CATALOG  FREE.  Write  today. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bueyrus,  Ohio 


Gfve&be/i'  Ya£C&if  CJu/x\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 


Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rocks 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Beds . . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 


8.00  40.00  80.00 

8.00  40.00  80.00 

...  9.00  45.00  90.00 

.  . .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

BWD  by  the  stained 


antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LOST  CREEK  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8-100.  Write  for  prices  on  other 

breeds.  .  C.  E.  DUNN,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington.  N.  J.,  Egg  Auction.  Egg 
Prices  Mar.  (j. — Fancy  extra  28  to  32%c ; 
fancy  medium  2714  to  31c;  Grade  A  ex¬ 
tra  27  to  2S%c.  brown  2S%  to  30c ; 
Grade  A  medium  26  %  to  2Sc,  brown  26% 
to  2Sc ;  pullets  23%  to  26%c,  brown  23% 
to  24%e;  peewees  23c;  ducks  37  to 
41%e;  95S  cases  sold.  Poultry  I’rices  Mar. 
4. — Fowl,  colored  23  to  27  %c,  Leghorn 
22  to  26c;  broilers,  Rock  23%  to  28%e, 
Red  22%  to  24%c,  bareback  20%  to  23c, 
Leghorn  23  to  25e ;  chickens.  Rock  25% 
to  20 %c,  Red  27%c,  Leghorn  23%  to 
25c;  pullets.  Rock  26  to  28%c.  Red  24% 
to  26%c;  old  roosters  20%  to  21%e;  tur¬ 
key,  hens  31  %c.  toms  26%  to  27c,  gob¬ 
blers  18%c;  ducks  16  to  19%c;  geese  10 
to  20c;  guineas,  pair  $1.35;  rabbits  18% 
to  21c ;  386  crates  sold. 


South  Jersey  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  J.;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction 
manager.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  5. — Fancy  ex¬ 
tras  28%  to  30%c;  fancy  medium  27% 
to  20c;  Grade  A  extra  28  to  29%c, 
brown  20%  to  31%c;  Grade  A  medium 
27%  to  29%c,  brown  27%  to  28%c;  pul¬ 
lets  26%  to  2S%c,  brown  26%  to  27c; 
peewees  24%c,  brown  22%c;  ducks  40  to 
42c ;  002  cases  sold. 

Egg  Auction  Market.  Hightstown,  N. 
J. ;  Phone  Hightstown  484;  sales  Monday 
and  Thursday,  10  A.  M. ;  T.  S.  Field, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  5. — Fancy 
extra  2S%  to  30%c;  fancy  medium  27% 
to  2S%c;  Grade  A  extra  27%  to  30c, 
brown  28  to  30%c;  Grade  A  medium  27 
to  20c,  brown  27c;  extra  tints  27%  to 
28%c;  medium  tints  26%c;  pullets 
24%c;  252  cases  sold. 


North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion.  Inc.,  582  McBride  Ave.,  West  Pater¬ 
son.  N.  J. ;  sales  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
1 :30  1*.  M.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  6. — Fancy 
large  30%  to  34%c;  fancy  medium  28% 
to  30%c;  Grade  A  large  28%  to  33%c, 
brown  29%  to  30%e;  Grade  A  medium 
27%  to  29c,  brown  28%  to  29%c;  large 
creams  30  to  34%c;  medium  creams  27% 
to  28%c ;  pullets  27  to  20c,  brown  26c ; 
197  cases  sold. 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  Doylestown,  Pa.;  phone 
Doylestown  102S;  auctions,  Monday  and 
Thursday,  1  1*.  M. ;  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson, 
auction  manager.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  5. — 
Fancy  large  28  to  30c ;  fancy  medium  27 
to  20c;  extra  large  2S  to  30c;  extra  me¬ 
dium  27  to  28%c;  standard  large  27%  to 
28c;  standard  medium  26%  to  27c;  pul¬ 
lets  26  to  27%c;  peewees  23c;  580  cases 
sold. 


Hamden  Co-operative  Poultry  Auction, 
Inc.,  2313  Whitney  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 
Egg  Prices  Feb.  28.  —  Specials,  large, 
brown  36%  to  37c;  medium,  brown 
36%c;  extras:  large  36  to  37%c,  brown 
36  to  37%c;  medium  35%c,  brown  35% 
to  36c ;  pullets  33c ;  producer  grade : 
large  34%c,  brown  35  to  36c;  medium 
34%c,  brown  34%c;  pullets  32%c;  109 
cases  sold. 


Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction  As¬ 
sociation.  100  N.  Montello  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  5. — Brown,  large 
spec.  32%  to  35%c;  med.  spec.  31  to 
33%e;  large  extra  31%  to  32%c;  med. 
extra  30  to  31%c;  pullet  20c;  double 
yolk  46  to  48c.  White:  Large  spec.  31% 
to  31%c;  med.  spec.  31%  to  32c;  large 
extra  30%  to  31c;  med.  29  to  20  %>c ;  528 
cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices  Mar.  3. — Fowl, 
heavy  25%  to  26%c,  poor  heavy  20%c; 
broilers,  Reds  23  to  24%c,  cross  22c; 
roasters,  cross  24  to  25c ;  pullets  10  to 
26%c;  roosters  18  to  18%c;  turkeys  20% 
to  24%c;  76  coops  sold. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College,  Storrs,  Conn. ;  report  for  week 
ending  Feb.  27  ; 

New  Hampshires.  —  Steelman  Poultry 
Farm,  Pa.,  755  eggs,  722  points;  E.  N. 
Larabee,  N.  II.,  670  eggs,  709  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
823  eggs,  800  points ;  E.  J.  and  G.  C. 
Morgan,  Conn.,  743  eggs,  714  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  841 
eggs,  845  points ;  Broad  Acres  Farm, 
Conn.,  723  eggs,  760  points ;  Liryden 
Poultry  Farm,  Cal.,  813  eggs,  754  points. 

R.  I.  Iteds — South  Bend  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  886  eggs,  020  points ;  E.  B.  Par- 
menter,  Mass.,  865  eggs,  885  points ; 
Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass.,  848  eggs,  856 
points ;  Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  837 
eggs,  S25  points;  Benj.  Brundage  &  Sons, 
Conn.,  765  eggs,  709  points. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  Lowry, 
Conn.,  893  eggs,  881  points ;  Wm.  L. 
Mehrmann,  N.  Y.,  899  eggs,  8S0  points ; 
George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J.,  880  eggs,  876 
points ;  Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  Y.,  860  eggs, 
852  points ;  Charles  Lind,  N.  J.,  834  eggs, 
847  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
4.700  eggs,  4,095  points;  total  to  date, 
67,045  eggs,  66.318  points ;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  No.  85,  63  eggs,  67  points ;  best 
pen  to  date.  No.  24,  886  eggs.  020  points ; 
average  pen  total  to  date,  670  eggs,  663 
points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
10  Anconas,  78.6;  10  Australorps,  65.7; 
20  White  Wyandottes,  43.6;  70  New 
Hampshires,  71;  70  White  Rocks,  67.8; 
130  Barred  Rocks.  60.1 ;  320  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  71.9;  370  R.  I.  Reds,  69.1;  1,000 
average  all  varieties,  68.4. 


fafS! 


98%  LIVABILITY 
GUARANTEED 

First  4  Weeks 

4.ny  clucks  lost  in  excess  of  2%,  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refund  the  purchase 
price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this  Guarantee 
year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not  iiossess  un¬ 
usual  vigor. 

HIGH  CONTEST  SCORES 
Prove  Strain  Superiority 

From  Maine  to  Florida.  Redbird  Farm  pens  scored 
high  records  at  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contests  during  the 
past  year.  These  records 
'made  under  differing  con¬ 
ditions  prove  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  our  strain.  Chicks 
from  this  strain  will  make 
money  for  you. 

3  lb.  Broilers 
at  10  Weeks 

•  •  • 

50%  Production 
at  6  Months 

Straight  R.  1.  Reds S'SffiS 

strain,  backed  by  27  years  of  production  breeding. 

n  t  n  a  for  Borrod  BROILERS;  put. 

KOCK-Kea  Gross  let,  make  excellent  lj,cri 
Write  for  large  new  Catalog  and  Prices. 

ROUTE  7 

WRENTHAM.  MASS 


44,000 

Pullorum 

Tested 

Breeders 

NOT  ONE 
REACTOR 
The  largest  official¬ 
ly  tested  flock  in 
the  U.  S.  found 
100%  free  from 
reactors. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


wPrent 

CERTIFIED  mm 


0 


We  Buy  _ 

Another  Farm-  j 

Growing  Chick  Demand 
Forces  Expansion  Program 

Last  Fall,  we  purchased  our  second  farm — 250  acres 
—and  built  a  4-deck  laying  house.  Although  the 
demand  for  our  clucks  lias  increased  many  fold, 
we  still  produce  on  our  own  farms  every  egg  we  set. 

Advanced  R.O.P.  Sires  Only 

Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  B.  O.  P.  Record  of 
from  240  to  313  eggs,  averaging  24  ozs.  to  the  doz. 
during  the  pullet  year. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

In  addition,  we  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  back  our 
Guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out  to  you  100% 
free  of  pullorum  (B.  W.  D.). 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Warren  Rock- Red  Cross 

New  Catalog  pictures  our  plant  and  describes  our 
breeding  methods.  Truthful  and  "factful.  ”  Write 
for  your  copy,  also  our  Price  List. 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20 

North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


OSS 

R.I.Reds 


LEADING  ALL  REDS 
AT  N.  Y.  STATE  CONTEST 

For  the  5th  time  in  7  years,  our  pen  at  Farm- 
ingdale  led  all  R.  J.  Beds  during  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter  months.  Average  egg  weight  to 
Jan.  1st  was  25. 2G  ozs.  per  doz.  I  A  remarkable 
record  for  young  pullets.  On  Jan.  27th.  our  pen 
was  still  leading  by  more  than  100  eggs. 
STRAIGHT  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS— Same  blood 
as  Contest  leaders.  Backed  by  27  years  of  trap¬ 
nesting  and  pedigreeing. 

MOSS-CROSS  CHICKS— for  Barred  Broilers 
I  and  Boasters,  also  for  Egg  Production. 
Large,  illustrated  Catalog,  gives  unique  Chick 
|  Feeding  Program.  Write  for  your  copy. 

MOSS  FARM  attleboroVmass. 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARM! 


HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


33  STORIES  OF  SUCCESS 
Bo  sure  to  send  for  our  new  catalog  giving  many 
letters  from  satisfied  customers.  Our  chicks  are 
lusty,  energetic,  full  of  1200  ft.  climatic  pep;  they 
fairly  radiate  inherited  vitality! 

14  Years  Pullorum  Clean  (State  Accredited)  — 
never  a  reactor — 100%  BWD  free.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 
Robert  F.  Tlimrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


C  H  Rl  STIES  Weiv'Tfampshires 

Ab°rndSPIZZERINKTUM 


THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  FLOCK  OF 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS  ( 

Over  29,000  Native  New  Hampshires,  100 % 
Pullorum  Tested  —  NO  REACTORS.  Rigorously 
selected  for  vim,  vitality  and  vigor.  The  famous 
SPIZZERINKTUM  strain.  Noted  for  high  liva¬ 
bility  in  chicks  and  low  mortality  In  Mayers. 
Hatches  daily.  Write  for  new  CATALOG  and 
PRICE  LIST. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H* 


R.  O.  P. 


CHICKS.  HATCHING  EGGS, 
STOCK.  Circular. 


MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULLORUM  FREE— 
CERTIFIED 
WEGATEPA  FARMS, 


R.  I.  REDS 

Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $12.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $7.00  Per  100 

AU  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  8tat'’ 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Bocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
largo  orders.  SPECIALIZE— One  Braed.  Ona  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  rocklanVmass- 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  —  EQOS.  36th  YEAR 

MILKMAN  BOWDEN  h  SON,  Bex  195A,  Mansfield.  Oblo 
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A  New  Champion 


Carnation  Ormsby  Butter  King  with  Carl  Gockerell,  her  milker,  and  R.  E.  Everly, 

Manager  Carnation  Milk  Farms 


Carnation  Ormsby  Butter  King  1,165,- 
152,  bred  and  developed  by  Carnation 
Milk  Farms,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  February 
11,  1936,  completed  a  365-day  record- 
breaking  official  test  of  38,606.6  pounds 
of  milk,  having  an  average  test  of  3.63 
per  cent  butterfat,  or  a  total  of  1,402 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

A  record  such  as  this  makes  the  old 
auctioneer’s  saying,  “She  is  all  milk  ex¬ 
cept  her  horns,”  seem  almost  if  not  quite 
literally  true.  Her  milk  record  exceeds 
that  of  the  former  champion,  Segis  Pie- 
tertje  Prospect,  by  1,225.2  pounds.  Her 
butterfat  record  exceeds  that  of  De  Kol 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Boston  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  priees  are 
given.  „  ,  ,, 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  he  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  i>er  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
301-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  February,  as 
follows:  „ .  _ 

Class  1,  $2.45  (base  price);  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.80:  Class  2D.  $1,485;  Class  2E._  $1,433; 
Class  3.  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1,335;  Class 
415,  $1,175. 

RETAIL  MILK  TRICES 

Effective  June  1.  1934,  Official  Order  74.  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  15  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  31%  to  324c;  extra. 
92  score,  31  Vic;  firsts,  90  to  91  score.  31  to 
31  Vi e ;  unsalted,  best,  32)4  to  33c;  firsts,  31Va 
to  31%e;  centralized,  30)4  to  31c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  20  to  27c; 
standards,  22c:  brown,  best,  24c;  standards, 
21  Vic;  l’acific  Coast  standards,  25  to  23 Vie. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  24  to  33c;  fowls,  10  Vi  to  25Vic:  ca¬ 
pons,  29  Vi  to  34  Vic ;  turkeys,  21  to  31  Vic; 
ducks,  23c;  squabs,  25  to  55c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2Vi  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1  ]u  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  trio  k  delivery. 

Fowls,  23  to  24c;  chickens,  21  to  25c;  turkeys, 
20  to  30c;  ducks,  18c;  geese,  14c;  squabs,  pair, 
30c  to  $1;  rabbits,  lb.,  15  to  20c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  Nero  80c,  Black  Twig  75  to  90c, 
Ilubbardson  $1.25  to  $1.03.  Opalescent  85c  to  $1, 
Winter  Banana  75c  to  $1,  King  85c  to  $1.25, 
Snow  73  to  83c,  Golden  Delicious  $1.13  to  $1.25. 
Jonathan  75  to  90c,  Wealthy  80c  to  $1,  Cortland 
90c  to  $1.15,  Stark  85c  to  $1.  Northern  Spy 
$1.10  to  $1.75,  Baldwins  90c  to  $1.15,  Ben  Davis 
w,  Newtown  Pippin  05c,  York  83c  to  $1.10, 
Staymun  Winesap  85c  to  $1.13,  Rome  Beauty 
90c  to  $1.25,  Delicious  $1.18  to  $1.00,  McIntosh 
$L08  to  $1.40,  11.  I.  Greening  $1.20  to  $1.40, 
N.  W.  Greening  90c  to  $1.13.  Eastern,  bid.. 
$1.25  to  $2.  Cranberries,  Eu.,  V4  bbl.,  $1.75  to 
$4.  Pears,  En.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Strawberries, 
Ha.,  pt.,  8  to  13c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Beans,  Fla.,  bskt..  $1  to  $3.  lleets, 
State,  50-lb.  bag,  45  to  50c.  Broccoli,  Cal., 
crate,  $2.50  to  $3.75.  Brussels  sprouts.  Cal., 

drum,  $1  to  $2.50.  Cabbage,  State,  white,  ton, 
$18;  Texas,  white,  crate,  $2  to  $2.13; 
Savoy,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.88.  Carrots,  State, 
washed,  bu.,  05c  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.13  to  $1.75.  Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $3. 
'  elery  knobs,  nearby,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Chives, 
L-  I.,  doz.,  50c.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$3.o0.  Onions,  En.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  30c  to  $1.20; 
Tetl>  bag,  70c  to  $1.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  30 
to  Ooc.  Peas,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Peppers, 
bu.,  $3  to  $5.25.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu., 
-a  do  50c;  Fla.,  bu.,  35  to  50c.  Squash,  Fla., 
yellow,  bu.,  75c  to  $3.50.  Turnips,  nearby,  white, 
*°  75c.  White  potatoes.  Bermuda,  libl., 
$h.00;  Cuba,  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Florida,  box, 
?r)c  to  $1.65;  L.  1..  bag,  75c  to  $1.85;  Maine. 
f"0  lbs  $2.75  to  $3;  Idaho,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25 
$1 33  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  30c  to 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massehu- 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples.. — Native  Baldwins  ord.  75c  to  $1.25. 
fancy  $1.35  to  $1.60,  few  large  extra  fancy  $1.75 
to  $2.  McIntosh  ord.  75c  to  $1.25,  fancy  $1.35 
to  $1.65.  Large  extra  fancy  $1.75  bu.  Conn.  U. 
S.  1  Greenings  and  Baldwins  $1  to  $1.35  bu. 
l’a.  Yorks  and  Baldwins  85c  to  $1.25.  Staymans 
$1  to  $1.25.  Va.  Black  Twigs  $1  to  $1.25.  Stqy- 
mans  $1  to  $1.10  bu.  Del.  Black  Twigs  and  Bald¬ 
wins  $1  to  $1.35  bu.  Me.  No.  Spys  and  Baldwins 

$2.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S.  1  2% 
in.  $1.15  to  $1.25  crt. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  75  to  90c  bu.  Texas 
behd.  $1.10  to  $1.35  Vi  crt.  Native  beet  greens 
50  to  65c,  few  75c  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1  bu.  Cal.  72 
bclis.  $3  to  $3.25  crate.  Ariz.  72  bchs.  mostly  $3 

crate.  Texas  36  bchs.  $1.25  to  $1.35  Vi  crate. 

N.  Y'.  cut  and  washed  $1  to  $1.15  bu. 

Onions. — Native  med.  SYc  to  $1.  large  $1.05  to 
$1.10  50  lbs.  Col.  Va.  large  $1.60  to  $1.75  50 
lbs.  N.  Y.  yellow  $1.10  to  $1.20  50  lbs.  Mich, 
yellow  $1  to  $1.25  50  lbs. 

Potatoes. — Native  best  75  to  90c  60  lbs.  Me. 
Gr.  Mts.  $1.45  to  $1.60  100  lbs.  Ida.  bakers 
$2.25  to  $2.50  box. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  3Ge,  firsts  35Vie  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery  brown  specials  32c, 
extras  31c  doz.  White  specials  32e.  Extras  31c 
doz.  Western  hennery  brown  31e.  White  30c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs.  25 
to  25Vic;  3  to  4  lbs.,  22  to  24c;  native  26  to  27c. 
Broilers  western  24  to  29c;  native  fancy  25  to 
30c.  Ducklings  20c  lb.  Live  poultry:  Fowl  fancy 

23  to  25c.  Leghorns  18  to  20c.  Chickens  large 

24  to  25c,  smaller  22  to  23c.  Leghorns  19  to  20c. 
Roosters  15  to  16c  lb.  Squabs,  at  retail,  weigh¬ 
ing  9  to1  12  lbs.  to  doz.  plucked  and  bled  50  to 
S5c.  mostly  65  to  75c  each. 

Cheese.  —  N.  Y'.  held  extra  1935  21  to  21Vic; 
firsts  1935  20i.,  to  21c.  Western  held  extras  1935 
20  to  20 Vic;  firsts  1936  19 Vi  to  20c  lb.  Fresh 
firsts  17 Vf’  to  18c  lb. 

Ilay  (I. CL  sales).— No.  1  Timothy  $19  to  $20; 
No.  2  Timothy  $17  to  $18.  Clover  mixed  red  No. 
1  $18.50  to  $19.50;  Alfalfa  second  cutting  $22 
to  $22.50;  first  cutting  $17.50  to  $18:  stock  hay 
$15  to  $16.  Rye  straw  No.  1  long  $21  to  $21.50 
ton.  Oat  straw  No.  1  $13  to  $14  ton.  White  oats 
clipped  38  to  40  lbs.  44  to  45c;  36  to  3S  lbs.  43 
to  44c  bu. 


MILK  COOLERS 


AT  A  PRICE  EVERY 
DAIRYMAN  CAN  AFFORD 


Plus  Segis  Dixie,  the  former  champion  by 
18  pounds. 

Her  paternal  and  maternal  grandsires 
are  full  brothers,  being  sired  by  King 
Segis  10th  71153  and  out  of  Matador 
Twisk  Minnette  4th  129S7S.  The  next 
top  sire  back  in  the  pedigree  is  the  great 
bull  King  Segis  36158  with  87  Advanced 
Registry  daughters,  and  87  A.  R.  sons. 

The  men  who  made  the  record  possible 
are  ;  Rube  Everly,  superintendent  Carna¬ 
tion  Milk  Farms;  Carl  Gockerell,  who  did 
the  milking  and  feeding ;  Prof.  H.  N.  Col- 
man,  chief  supervisor  during  the  test ;  and 
Henry  Duve,  herdsman  at  the  farms. 


Complete  with  %  H.  P.  Electric 
or  %  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 


$12522 


Gasoline 
or  Electric 
Motor 


Motor 
Only 

Every  dairy  farmer,  with  or  without  electric  power  can  now  command 
top  prices  for  his  milk  because  with  a  NETCO  Milk  Cooler,  either 
Electric  or  Gasoline  Unit,  milk  can  be  reduced  from  udder  heat  to  50 
degrees  within  an  hour  or  less. 

The  NETCO  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  coolers  ever 
made.  These  units  were  designed  and  built  for  us  by.  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  this  type  of  equipment.  Hundreds  are  in  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

Use  with  Any  Cooling  Tank 

These  complete  units  come_  charged  and  tested,  all  ready  to  use.  They 
are  portable  and  can  be  set  into  any  cooling  tank  for  instant  operation. 
They  supply  refrigeration  for  any  standard  tanks  of  four,  six,  or  eight 
10-gallon  can  capacity.  Both  the  Electric  and  Gasoline 
Units  are  compact,"  perfectly  balanced,  run  smoothly; 
automatically  controlled  with  thermostat.  Gasoline  Motor 
starts  easily  with  handy  ratchet  lever.  ... 

Fully  Guaranteed — 30  Days  Trial 

Write  at  once  for  Complete  Descriptive  Folder,  which 
fully  illustrates  and  describes  these  marvelous  guaranteed 
Milk  Coolers.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  learn  all 
about  them.  Send  no  money — just  a  postcard  or  letter  and 
free  descriptive  folder  will  be  sent  you  at  once.  Write  today. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO.  Dept.B-3 

560  West  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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°JheJIRNDl System 

A  Complete,  Expertly  Engineered 
Battery  Poultry  Plant,  Backed  by 
Efficient  Individual  Service. 

The  ARNDT  Line  Includes: 

Starting  Units  for  Chicks 
Growing  Units  for  Broilers 
Developing  Units  for  Pullets 
Laying  Units  for  Mature  Birds 
Complete  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Equipment 
All  Backed  by 
Unique  Advisory  Service 
We  guide  you  with  expert  individual 
counsel  until  you  are  well  on  your  way 
to  success.  ARNDT  pioneered  the  way. 
Let  our  vast  experience  aid  you  .  .  . 
2,000,000  Birds  now  in  ARNDT  cages 
.  .  .  Why  not  yours?  ARNDT  Customer 
Service  and  Quality  continues  long  after 
your  purchase  is  made. 

Easily  Financed— Convenient  Payments 
Visit  our  One-Acre  Demonstration  Plant 
of  16,000  Birds.  Write  for  large  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  explaining  the  ARNDT 
plan  for  Profitable  Poultry  Raising. 

M.H.  ARNDT  MFG.  CO  .  trentonV 

SYSTEM 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  and 
Sturdy  New  Hampshires 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what 
every  poultryman  expects: 
Laying  ability:  fast  growing 
Address  and  profit  showing  birds.  Send 
R.  D.  3  for  prices  and  24  page  catalog. 


EARLE  POULTRY  FARItt 
mvtnsTown, PtnnA. 


BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  quality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested,  eggs 
direct  from  New  England’s  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes.  White  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FREE 
folders.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Washlngtonville,  Pa. 

PARMENTER’S  REDS 

Mated  to  Parmenter’s  R.  O.  P.  cockerels  with  dams’ 
records  of  240-290  eggs. 

PROVEN |  m|he  k||ebpr^duc.ion 

F.  D.  THOMAS,  R.  1,  Hartford  Ave.,  MEDWAY,  MASS. 

SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Hollywood  Leghorns,  Special  Rocks  and 
N.  H.  Reds  $8.50  per  100.  Other  grades  lower.  100% 
live  delivery  guar.  Ask  for  folder  giving  more  details. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
Box  73,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


puir-K'QFROM  B  L  0  0  D  -  TESTED 
'-'TiaV^IV»-/STOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

White  &  Barred  Bocks  ....  8.00  40.00  80. 
Write  for  valuable  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery. 

Johnson's  Hatchery,  lekesburg.  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  33)4  to  364c;  eggs,  20  to  25c;  live  j 
fowls,  23  to  25c;  thickens,  22  to  25c:  turkeys, 
20  to  28c;  ducks,  18  to  21c;  geese,  16  to  20e; 
dressed  fowls.  21  '4  to  25 '4c;  chickens,  27  to 
32c;  ducks,  23c. 

PITTSBURGH 

Steers,  choice  dry  feds,  $9  to  $9.50;  good  to  j 
choice,  $8.40  (o  $8.65;  good,  1,300  to  1,400  lbs., 
$7.90  to  $8.25;  medium  to  good,  1,200  to  1,300  j 
lbs..  $7.25  to  $7.75;  tidy,  1.050  to  1.150  lbs.. 
$7.50  to  $8.25;  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.50  to  1 
$7.25;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $6;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $7;  common  to 
good  fat  cows.  $3.50  to  $6:  heifers,  700  to  1,100 
lbs.,  $4  to  $7.75;  fresh  cows  and  springers.  $10 
to  $65;  bogs,  prime  heavy,  $10.10  to  $10.60; 
heavy  mixed,  $10.60  to  $10.85;  prime  medium 
weights,  $10  to  $11.10;  best  heavy  yorkers, 
$11  to  $11.10;  good  light  yorkers,  $10.25  to 
$10,60;  pigs,  as  to  quality,  $9.75  to  $10;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  roughs,  $8  to  $9;  stags,  $3.50  to 
$6.50,  Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $6.50  to  $6.75: 
good  mixed,  $6  to  $6.25;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  culls  ami  common,  $2  to 
$4:  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $6  to  $10.35.  Veal 
calves,  $10  to  $10,50;  heavy  and  thin  calves,  $4 
to  $8.50. 


LUKERT’S  T  p/il|Ai>nc!  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LCyilUl  U3  8  VV.  Pullets 

Extra  Large  —  Strong  Birds 

circular!  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

W.  Giants  $10-100;  N.  H.  Reds  $9-100:  Hubband  Strain 
Barred  ltocks  &  W.  Leghorns  $8-100.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  H.  Mixed  $7- ICO.  Cash  or  0.0.  D.  Postage  Paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  BOX  R,  SELINSGROVE.  PA. 

ICDCrV  WHITE  GIANTS— Qualitystock.  Disease  free, 
«lblfdC.I  Hatching  eggs.  $1.45  per  setting.  Chicks. 
$19.00  per  IOC.  T.  FR1EDAUER  -  Demurest,  N.  J. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  piekouts  ^  in  pullets. 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  llAJll’TO.S,  Box  li,  Fitutown,  X.  J. 

Dili  I  ETC  White  Leghorns,  4  weeks  old,  30o. 
r  U  LLLi  Id  10  vvks.  Old,  50c.  I1ASDYS1DE,  Elyria,  O. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


DEID  TURKEY  FARM. 
*»  Freehold.  New  Jersey 


DROYZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys— Breeders 
L»  hatching  eggs.  Elsie  M.  Halloek, Washington  Depot,  Conn 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Poults.  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices.  WEADER’S  Elec.  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

Pnnlfc  Bronze— Quality— Livability— Reasonable  Prices 

1  UUIIa  FFLEIDERER’S  TURKEY  FARM,  Bucyrns,  Ohio 

nilP.KI  INftC  Mammoth  White  Pekins— Large  type. 
vuvnLIIIQg  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

$22—  100 

delivered. 

Eggs,  $  1  1. 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I„  N.Y. 


Pekien  Ducklings 


DUCKLINGS-GOSLINGS-EGGS 

SHAHLEY  FARMS  -  Thomaston,  Conn. 

V 


.UCKLINGS — VVb.  Indian  Knunrrs.  High  Producing  strain* 
Satisfaction  gnar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FA li M, Barker, N.Y. 


nUCICI  INC?  High  producing  Runners,  $7  for  50. 

LfULJVLIJYUD  HARRY  BUR.NHAVI,  Korth  Collins,  N.  Y. 

rinnl/linrrp  Quality  Pekins,  $16—100;  Imperials,  *18—100 

UUCKimgS  LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM  -  PittBtown,  N.  J. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  299. 

FOR  SALE  cheap,  new  and  used  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  SKY'EIt,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Johnson  Sea  Horse  outboard  boat 
motor,  2  cylinder,  16  H.  1’.,  1930  model,  good 
as  new,  no  use  for  same,  price  $75.  Address 
HARRY  C.  HOLLOWAY,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

FORDSON  TRACTOR,  A-l  condition,  two  Buck¬ 
eye  incubators  (300,  also  600-egg  machine), 
with  automatic  turning  trays;  like  new.  MACK 
NESS,  R.  D.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Eight  each,  big  goose  and  turkey 
quills,  for  pens;  will  pay  $1.  ROBERT 
SMALLEY,  Quaker  Hill,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

13  TONS  CLOVER  hay  must  be  sold;  come  and 
get  it  at  your  own  price.  GOODWIN  WAT¬ 
SON,  YVarwiek,  N.  Y, 

WANTED  TO  ADOPT — Young  married  couple 
would  adopt  baby  from  birth  to  six  months. 
ADI  ERTISER  1583,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

WANTED — Currier  &  Ives  prints.  SIDNEY  B. 
FITZGERALD,  Rindge,  N.  H. 

M  ANTED  TO  BUY'  old  books,  maps,  sheet 
music,  sporting  pictures,  letters,  documents, 
etc.;  describe.  CORNELIUS  KUZBIK,  34  Erie 
Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Four  H.  P.  Shaw  tractor,  nearly 
new,  equipment,  $160,  bargain.  ROBERT 
MENZIES,  Willseyville,  N.  Y. 

BARGAIN — Eleetrie  battery  brooder,  500  ca¬ 
pacity,  violet  health-ray  bulbs,  like  new;  cost 
must  sell  $15.  OTTO  SQUIRMER,  3137 
Barnett  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiimmimimmiimiiiimiimim 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependable 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
Farm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  13,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLE  RSV I LLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


ORGANIZED 

CO-OPERATION 

A  New  Book  By  John  J,  Dillon 

This  book  is  written  In  three  parts. 

PART  ONE  The  Development  of  the 
Agricultural  Industry.  In  five  chapters. 

PART  TWO — Fundamental  Principles 
and  Adaptable  Forms  of  Co-operative 
Organization.  In  ten  chapters. 

PART  THREE — Application  of  Co-op¬ 
eration  to  Efficient  and  Economic  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Farm  Products.  In  seven 
chapters. 

This  is  a  new  treatment  of  the  co-oper 
ative  subject.  Heretofore  writers  of  books 
have  contented  themselves  with  accounts 
ot  co-operative  work  where  established. 
It  has  been  mostly  propaganda  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  This  was  all  good  in  its  time. 
But  we  have  grown  beyond  it.  Farmers 
are  now  committed  to  co-operation.  Once 
shy  of  it,  they  are  at  last  a  unit  for  it. 
What  they  want  now  is  principles  and 
definite  policies  that  have  proved  success¬ 
ful.  Thi9  book  is  the  first  real  attempt  to 
supply  this  want.  Other,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  better,  books  will  follow  on  this 
line;  but  for  the  present  there  is  no  other 
book  seriously  treating  the  subject  of 
organized  co-operation. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Price  25c 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St„  New  York  City 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  O.  F.  Schoeck  School  of  Alton, 
Ill.,  advertised  for  mechanically  inclined 
men  to  learn  Diesel  engineering  work.  I 
answered  the  advertisement  and  they 
agreed  to  send  me  correspondence  lessons 
for  six  months,  and  then  I  was  to  enter  a 
Diesel  factory  for  another  six  months  of 
school  and  I  am  to  receive  a  salary  of 
from  $18  to  $30  per  week.  The  agent 
told  me  that  this  school  charged  better 
than  $400  for  the  course,  but  I  am  to 
pay  $119  in  payments  of  $11.60  down 
and  $5  a  month,  the  factory  is  to  pay 
balance.  It  seems  like  an  awful  good 
proposition.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
is,  do  you  know  of  anyone  completing 
such  a  course  and  obtaining  a  position 
from  or  by  this  school?  L.  R.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

I  am  interested  in  Diesel  engines.  Two 
men  are  around  here  to  get  men  to  take 
the  course  for  Diesel  engines.  The 
course  is  rather  expensive.  They  prom¬ 
ise  you  a  job  in  six  months,  maybe  be¬ 
fore  as  an  oiler.  The  Institute  is  in  Al¬ 
ton,  111.  The  Buffalo  agents  promise  me 
work  when  my  course  is  only  one-third 
paid.  I  have  signed  my  contract  but 
they  said  if  I  was  not  satisfied  I  would 
get  my  money  back.  P.  M. 

New  York. 

We  have  no  record  of  anyone  getting  a 
position  because  of  taking  this  course. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  or¬ 
dered  O.  F.  Schoeck,  doing  business  as 
the  O.  F.  Schoeck  School,  1903  Park 
Ave.,  Alton,  Ill.,  to  refrain  from  false  and 
misleading  advertising  in  connection  with 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  correspond¬ 
ence  courses  of  study  and  instruction. 
They  must  discontinue  representations 
through  newspaper  advertising  or  in  any 
other  way  that  indicates  that  he  has  posi¬ 
tions  or  jobs  at  his  disposal  or  that  em¬ 
ployment  is  offered  to  persons  answering 
the  advertisements.  The  applicants  are 
under  the  impression  from  the  advertise¬ 
ments  and  contracts  that  they  are  to  be 
offered  employment  but  find  they  are  of¬ 
fered  a  correspondence  course  in  commer¬ 
cial  and  engineering  subjects  and  are  in¬ 
formed  that  positions  will  be  given  upon 
completion  of  the  courses;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  alleged,  Schoeck  had  no  such 
positions  available.  Mr.  Schoeck  is  also 
ordered  to  discontinue  representing  that 
tools  are  included  when  this  is  not  a  fact, 
lie  must  cease  representing  that  he  has 
firms  lined  up  to  employ  his  students 
when  they  have  completed  the  correspond¬ 
ence  course.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
put  all  the  applicants  and  students  to 
work  by  July  or  even  later,  it  is  alleged, 
by  authorities. 


Is  there  a  way  to  stop  these  motor 
associations  from  going  around  and  col¬ 
lecting  money  from  people  and  telling 
them  they  are  giving  protection  which 
they  never  do?  A  salesman  of  the  United 
States  Motorists  Association,  75  State 
St ,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  gave  us  to  understand 
that  if  our  car  is  damaged  in  a  wreck, 
the  association  pays  the  repair  bill,  also 
pays  for  cleaning  the  gas  line,  or  starting 
the  car  if  stalled  on  the  highway,  or  tow¬ 
ing  it  to  the  service  station  only,  and  you 
pay  your  own  repair  bill.  They  give  a 
bond  up  to  $5,000  for  your  protection  if 
you  get  in  trouble,  and  a  $5,000  accident 
policy.  w*  G* 

New  York. 

Steve  Zangara,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Automobile  Service  League,  Inc.,  and 
the  United  States  Motorists  Association 
for  the  jiast  four  years,  was  brought  to 
New  York  by  detectives  of  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  on  charges  of  violating 
the  State  insurance  law  and  conspiracy. 
As  president  of  the  associations  he  pur¬ 
ported  to  sell  automobile  service  and  in¬ 
surance  as  indicated  by  the  above  record 
and  it  is  alleged  swindled  thousands  of 
car  owners  out  of  more  than  $2,500,000. 
He  was  indicted  in  December  for  viola¬ 
tions  and  conspiracy  by  the  anti-racket 
bureau  of  the  Attorney  General’s  office. 
A  number  of  similar  “auto  clubs”  have 
been  dissolved  and  indictments  have  been 
entered  against  some. 


W.  J.  and  E.  M.  Garfungel,  Inc.,  273 
Washington  St.,  New  York,  and  J.  Bert 
Moritz  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  liquidation.  The  records 
do  not  show  any  unpaid  claims  of  ship¬ 
pers  but  if  any  are  outstanding  the  ship¬ 
pers  are  instructed  to  file  claims  with  the 
Bureau  of  Food  Control,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
on  or  before  April  1.  This  applies  to 
New  York  State  shippers  only  and  for 
only  those  claims  since  June  30,  1935. 


I  am  named  in  a  will  to  receive  house¬ 
hold  furnishings  and  personal  belongings 
of  every  name  and  nature  on  the  place. 
Can  I  hold  a  mortgage  which  is  kept  in  a 
safe  in  the  house?  c.  B. 

New  York. 

Household  furnishings  and  personal  be¬ 
longings  “of  every  name  and  nature  on 
the  place”  would  not  ordinarily  include 
a  mortgage  kept  in  the  safe  in  the  house. 
It  is  very  doubtful  that  a  court  would 
hold  that  a  mortgage  was  a  personal  be¬ 
longing  since  that  term  is  usually  used  to 
describe  some  article  of  clothing,  house¬ 
hold  furniture  or  goods  of  a  personal 
nature.  A  mortgage  is  known  as  per¬ 
sonal  property  but  there  is  quite  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  “personal  property”  and 
“personal  belongings.” 


The  emergency  mortgage  moratorium 
and  deficiency  judgment  laws  which  were 
first  enacted  in  1933  and  since  extended 
from  year  to  year  to  help  owners  of 
property,  have  again  been  extended  until 
July  1,  1937.  The  mortgage  moratorium 
bill  prohibits  foreclosures  of  mortgages 
because  of  non-payment  of  principal  in¬ 
stallments  where  the  taxes,  interest  and 
assessments  are  paid  up  but  this  exten¬ 
sion  is  not  applicable  to  mortgages  held 
by  savings  and  loan  associations  where 
payments  are  made  monthly  and  extended 
over  a  period  of  10  years  or  more.  The 
deficiency  judgment  bills  limits  the  de¬ 
ficiency  judgment  to  the  actual  value  of 
the  property  foreclosed. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  Utilities  Engineering  Institute,  Chi¬ 
cago?  Their  business  is,  of  course,  a 
correspondence  school  for  electrical  re¬ 
frigeration.  They  get  $125  for  a  six- 
months  course  and  at  the  end  agree  to 
give  free  a  two  weeks  schooling  at  their 
school  which  they  claim  will  put  the 
scholar  in  a  position  to  go  ahead  and  get 
a  position.  What  about  it,  do  you  know 
anything  about  these  people?  E.  H. 

New  York. 

The  Utilities  Engineering  Institute, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  claim  that  $125  is  the 
minimum  charge  and  that  it  does  not 
guarantee  employment  and  does  not  as¬ 
sign  sales  areas;  that  it  gives  corre¬ 
spondence  through  home  leaflets ;  when 
half  through  students  are  given  a  series 
of  job  tickets  and  business  cards  so  that 
they  can  do  simple  service  work  on  re¬ 
frigerators  in  a  community  and  make  a 
charge  for  it ;  they  have  to  go  out  and 
get  the  work.  When  they  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  course  they  can  go  into  the 
laboratory  and  work  on  all  types  of  re¬ 
frigerators;  they  have  two  weeks’  prac¬ 
tical  shop  work  and  the  benefit  of  a 
placement  service.  It  appears  that  their 
course  is  offered  only  through  advertise¬ 
ments.  This  is  their  own  analysis  of  the 
service.  Those  who  take  up  correspond¬ 
ence  and  resident  courses,  however,  must 
understand  that  the  value  of  a  course  to 
them  will  depend  upon  themselves  and 
their  fitness  for  the  work,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  they  can  be  held  to  the 
contract  which  they  have  signed. 


Last  week  a  man  representing  the 
Royal  Art  Co.,  2233  W.  109th  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  came  to  this  section  with  en¬ 
velopes  of  which  you  were  to  draw  two. 
There  were  pink  and  green  checks  in  the 
envelopes.  If  you  drew  a  green  one  you 
would  receive  a  painting  free  and  they 
would  enlarge  one  photograph  for  you. 
The  green  .cheek  was  worth  $23.85.  You 
paid  $1  and  the  picture  would  be  sent 
C.  O.  D.,  $7.95  for  shipping  them.  Would 
you  consider  it  a  good  proposition. 

New  York.  m.  m. 

This  is  the  old  lucky  card  trick.  We 
would  not  recommend  it  and  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  many  times. 


Claims  for  non-payment  for  produce 
consigned  to  A.  Maggio  &  Co.,  Inc.,  370 
Washington  St.,  New  York,  may  be  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  in  accordance  with  the  licensing 
and  bonding  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  applies  to  New  Yrorlc  ship¬ 
pers  only  and  not  to  those  shipping  from 
other  States.  The  firm  is  reported  to  be 
definitely  out  of  business  and  undergoing 
liquidation.  It  is  said  that  all  shippers’ 
claims  have  been  paid  but  if  payment  is 
outstanding  send  to  the  Bureau  of  Food 
Control,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  proper  forms 
on  which  to  file  your  claim  for  payment. 
The  claims  must  be  in  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  before  April  1,  1936. 


Leghorns  -Reds  ~  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires  ~Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W  D. )  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 

WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


‘JsOe  believe  our  new  1936  Catalog 

Hk(M\ 

is  the  most  interesting  ever  issued 
by  a  hatchery .  your  copy  is  free, 
and  "Waiting  for  you. 

£'936 

HALL  BROS.,  Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week  without 
a  hatch”  since  1927. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  safe  Delivery 

Tel.  Wallingford  045-5 


ELMER  H.WENE 

10  BREEDS 

oo 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


.^CHICKS 


FAMOUS  FOR  BIGGER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  15  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  long  life.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers.  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males. 
We  are*  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs.) 
10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 
PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERAGES  IIP  TO  260  EGGS 
That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  ‘1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

“  My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year. 

My  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


I 


U/€N€  CHICK  FARADS 


C7epi» 


bvQ 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  SEE  OUR  PAGE  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  MARCH  7TH  ISSUE 


QUICK  MATURING  —  HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special— Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks — Reds 
lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 

these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred  — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.  I.  Reds:Tompkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  1  Milford  Rd. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY  vf 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


AB00KT0DAY 


ISCOUNT  ON 


WOLF  FRIENdCH  ICK5 


You'll  Save  Money  by  ORDERING  NOW! 

Get  the  facts  Now  about  my  Big  Early  Order  Discounts...  it  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Get  started  NOWwith  Wolf  "Farmers’  Friend'  Chicks  and  cash  in  on  the  early  profits 

Wolf  "Farmer*'  Friend”  chick*  from  flock*  inspected  by  A.  P  A  are  the  choice  of  thousand* 

My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tell*  you  the  complete  story  about  our  11  profitable  breeds  and  how  v 
have  improved  our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O  P.  Stock  Bloodtesting  with  Anti 
gen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector.  All 
reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog  ...  it 
is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  cord,  or  write  TODAY! 


WOLF 


HATCHING&BREEDING  CO. 


CIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


BOX  S 


SMITH'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

100D-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

BARRED  and  WHITE  BOX,  R.  I.  REDS . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  9.00 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  B0XR, 


100 

500 

1000 

$8.00 

$40.00 

$80.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

ELECTRICALLY 

HATCHED 


Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 

COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


Cixbmial  farm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State— kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  "no  molt"  winter  layers,  lay  at  iVs  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  and  EGGS— from  "high  record"  R.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  State  accredited, 
BWD  free — no  reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today! 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  &£.!%  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.25 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

.  2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

1  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

.  4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

CAREFULLY  CULLED  Blood-Tested  CHICKS 

FUEL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXCELLENT  QI’AUTV  —  SAFE  ARRIVAI. 
GUARANTEED.  Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . . . 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . 

T^SBarred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks  . 

Jwh.  Wyandottes  or  R.  1.  Rods  and  New  Hampshires 
•j^/New  Hampshires.  (Red)  Grade  A.  Livability  guar. 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  . 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  R, 


PORT  TREVORTON,  PENNA. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  tost  for  BWD) 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROC  “ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS . 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Eloctrio  hatched. 


Per — 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

each) 

.  .$4.75 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 

S.  . .  . 

9.00 

13.00 

85.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

Can 

12.00 

58.00 

115.00 

ship  C 

!.O.D 

Catalog  free. 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1009 

i?w™£N„F0UNDAT,0N  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $17.50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7  50  37  50  75.00 

a  ox^H-nS0CJiS;  „RU  REDS-  WH-  WYAND.  &  BUFF '  ORPINGTONS!  "  !  sibo  4o!o0  80  00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

■  ..  .  _ _  Erom  Free  Range  Flocks— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  _  RICHFIELD.  PA- 


SHIP  TOOK  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  BKENJiEK  &  SONS 
858  Greenwich  8t.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


DATTEDirC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteriea 
DA  I  1  IjIVIEiO  for  Power- Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN.  STEADY,  single,  on  large  modern 
dairy,  producing  and  bottling  Grade  A  milk; 
milking  machines  used,  but  must  be  a  good  hand 
milker;  capable  of  taking  charge;  would  con¬ 
sider  married  man  without  children.  LAW¬ 
RENCE  LINDQUIST,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


WILL  GIVE  home  to  woman  or  man  exchange 
small  amount  cooking.  J.  A.  MARPLE,  R.  1, 
Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  TO  ASSIST  in  housework  on  farm,  2 
children,  3  adults;  state  salary  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1003,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Films  developed  any  size  25c  coin— 

Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


vnnAIf  EH  MC  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints,  25c. 
MJUnlV  riLlTlJ  Prints  3c  ea.  lo  in,  enlargement  25c. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


HOMES 


AND  FARMS— Any  size  you  wish. 

Easy  terms.  0.  tYITMF.lt.  Crewe,  Virginia 


MAPLE  LflBELS 

ITIftl  Mmtm  deaJ™#  New 
Samples  mailed. •  FREE 


Gummed,  guaranteed  positively  stick 
■*  -  fin.  Beautifully  colored  illustrated 
new  ideas  for  selling:  maple  products. 

R.  N.  Howie,  Printer,  Beebe  Plain,  Vt 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  ~j 


WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  man  to  work 
on  farm;  must  be  good  milker  and  general 
farm-hand;  good  room  and  board  and  forty  dol¬ 
lars  a  month;  in  replies  give  references,  age, 
etc.  JOHN  Y.  CURR,  Uingoes,  N.  J. 


SINGLE,  ALL-AROUND,  on  small  place;  can 
milk,  drive  tractor:  hoard,  room.  $20  a  month. 
Address  KALNIN,  Pinesbridge  Road,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  WANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners,  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
I'or  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


WANTED— Farm  job  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
for  Protestant  Italian  boy  of  18;  experienced 
in  all  kinds  of  farming;  cheerful,  strong  and 
willing.  375  MT.  KEMBLE  AVENUE,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  job  in  Northern  New  Jersey 
for  Protestant  boy  of  18;  desire  connecting 
witii  high  type  family;  experienced  in  milking; 
reliable.  MCCH,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


MAN  WITH  some  experience  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
1506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARMER  wishes  position:  seven  years 
last  place,  had  full  charge;  references;  will 
take  farm  on  salary  and  percentage  basis.  FRED 
ANDERSON,  6  Emerson  St.,  East  Norwalk, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Alilker,  clean  dry-hand,  farm-raised; 

wages  $10;  write  age  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  AMERICANS,  22,  agricultural  graduates, 
will  consider  any  farm  work.  ADVERTISER 
1563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SMALL  FARM  family  or  father  and  sons;  wages 
Yr  shares.  WM.  BLACK,  Yardley,  Pa. 


KENNEL  HANDYMAN,  permanent  position  for 
voung,  willing,  sober  man;  write  stating  age, 
nationality,  references;  wages  $25  month,  room 
and  board.  CULLEY,  870  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPING  POSITION  wanted  in  small 
family  by  middle-aged  woman;  references. 
BOX  461,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN,  34.  one  child  10;  orehardist, 
farmer;  life  experience;  desires  year  round 
work;  wife  work  inside.  ADVERTISER  1564, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  —  Couple,  middle-aged; 

woman  as  cook  and  houseworlter  (no  laundry); 
man  to  care  for  lawn  and  small  garden.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  50-ACRE  FARM  in  Adirondack  Mountains,  am 
wanting  a  farmer,  poultryman  worth  his  salt. 
MRS.  GRANT  COCHRAN,  Loon  Lake,  Franklin 
County,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple  for  tea-room  and  gas  station 
on  main  highway,  New  Y'ork  to  Atlantic  City; 
salary  ten  dollars  a  month,  tips,  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing;  permanent  position  for  right  couple  with 
chance  for  good  living;  no  application  considered 
without  photographs,  full  information  and  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1566,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER  wants  work  on 
farm  or  estate.  J.  de  VRIES,  329  Totowa 
•Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN,  15  years’  experience, 
Graham  treatments,  blood-testing.  ARNOLD 
JACKSON,  Coweset  Farm  No.  3,  Attleboro, 
Mass. 


A  MAN  l'OU  will  like;  Single,  34,  life-time 
farm  experience,  courteous  treatment  assured; 
poultry  or  small  farm  preferred;  go  anywhere. 
JOHN  LARSSON,  Waldwiek,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  estate  experience, 
agricultural  training:  can  milk;  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1569,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN,  COMPETENT  general  housekeeper, 
cook,  waitress,  not  over  40,  for  family  of  five; 
must  like  children  and  country;  start  at  $30 
with  future  depending  upon  adaptability.  HAM¬ 
METT,  Apt.  79,  230  West  76th  St.,  New  York. 


MAN  WANTED  by  month  on  farm;  must  milk. 
HARLEY  MELO'Y,  Itiehford,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  WITH  tractor  and  other  farm  imple¬ 
ments  to  work  80  acres  on  shares;  four-room 
bungalow  furnished.  Apply  MOUNTAIN  VIEW 
INN,  Route  31,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Cook  and  housekeeper;  preferably  35 
to  40;  capable,  neat;  send  picture,  experience. 
L.  II.  R’OBINSON,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  dairy  farm  hand,  must  be 
good  teamster  and  experienced  in  general 
farming;  give  references,  wages  and  experience 
in  application.  It.  ROCKWELL,  Salisbury  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Woman,  white,  cooking,  baking, 
housework,  some  laundry;  wages  $30:  refer¬ 
ences;  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  1573,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gardener;  must  know  flowers  and  be 
a  competent  worker;  $50  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  WORKMEN’S  CIRCLE  SANATORIUM, 
Liberty,  N.  Y„ 


MAN  ON  FARM,  experience  unnecessary;  board 
and  $12  a  month.  BOX  563,  Port  Jefferson 
Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Man  for  general  farm 
work,  help  milk;  German  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Companion,  housekeeper,  clmuffeuse; 

2  adults,  country.  MRS.  H.  C.  BEERS,  Lanes- 
boro,  Mass. 


WANTED  ■ —  Experienced  farmer,  single,  good 
milker,  teamster,  strong,  willing;  good  room, 
hoard,  $30  monthly  year  round.  BOX  34,  Mill¬ 
stone,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  practical  and  technical  farm 
training,  desires  work  on  fruit  or  poultry 
farm;  can  take  management  of  fruit  orchard. 
ADVERTISER  1570,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — -Single  American  wishes 
position  as  test  cow  milker,  milker  or  barn- 
man:  best  of  references  and  years  of  experience. 
NOR1S  LOWE,  Route  1,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


REFINED  YOUNG  couple,  no  children;  man 
practical  poultryman.  New  York  State  chauf¬ 
feur’s  license;  wife  board  help;  first-class  place 
only:  detailed  information,  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  1572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  36,  experience  landscaping, 
garden,  farm,  reliable,  wishes  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  MARRIED,  15  years’  experience, 
Protestant,  hard  worker,  no  liquor,  excellent 
character  and  business  references;  now  em¬ 
ployed.  ADVERTISER  1605,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  EXPERIENCED,  single  dairyman  with 
mother,  wishes  position  on  farm  with  house; 
references.  ADVERTISER  1576,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  21,  desires  to  learn  poultry  busi¬ 
ness;  reliable,  honest,  no  tobacco  or  liquor; 
small  salary  to  start.  ADVERTISER  1577,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  21,  Protestant,  farm  experience, 
desires  position  on  poultry  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Orchard  manager,  20 
years’  practical,  scientific  experience;  thor¬ 
oughly  competent,  college  trained;  references. 
ADVERTISER  1579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WITH  experience  in  dairying,  poultry, 
gardening,  desires  position  on  private  estate; 
married,  one  child,  competent,  reliable,  excel¬ 
lent  references.  ADVERTISER  1580,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


INDUSTRIOUS  STRONG  man,  experienced  in 
carpentry,  mechanics,  poultry,  etc.;  state 
wages.  J.  H.  ELDER,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  no  children;  caretaker  and 
housekeeper,  country  home,  family  of  two; 
good  home,  thirty  dollars  a  month  to  start;  give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter,  nationality,  ages, 
weight,  religion,  references.  48  MAIN  STREET, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  for  market  garden  farm, 
$20  monthly  with  room,  board  and  washing. 
ADVERTISER  1591,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE  wants  position;  experienced 
vegetable  gardener,  lawns,  carpentry,  gener¬ 
al  useful:  cook,  general  houseworker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1581,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  graduate  of  State  School  of 
Agriculture,  looking  for  position  as  poultry- 
man:  will  accept  a  reasonable  wage;  write  53S 
FIFTH  AYE.,  North  Troy,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  HOLLAND  family,  father  and 
two  sons  want  to  run  dairy  farm  on  shares  or 
monthly.  ADVERTISER  1587,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GIRL,  EXPERIENCED  general  housework,  small 
family;  own  room,  $25  start.  GOLDFARB, 
1027  President  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  FARM-HAND,  familiar  with  milking 
machine  and  tractor;  no  smoking;  steady  job. 
GERMAIN,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

M ANTED — Experienced  farmer  and  wife  to  op- 
.  crate  farm  near  Poughkeepsie,  general  farm- 
aa(i  poultry,  livestock;  woman  must  be  com- 
ictent  to  care  for  house,  preserve  fruits  and 
„r,rrlbles;  waSes  $65  monthly,  modern  living 
l  arters  and  use  of  all  farm’s  products,  light 
<  -  heat.  ADVERTISER  1592,  care  Rural  New- 
iorker. 


douse  worker,  beautiful  room,  $20 

t.  a*,011DG  4  adults;  write  stating  age;  send  i 
A’va  k  ^n  1  y  BERNER,  51  Willow  St.,  Cent 


DAIRY  FARM  manager,  married,  30  years  old, 
11  years’  experience,  references;  no  boarders. 
ADVERTISER  1580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  33,  wants  farm  work;  single  so¬ 
ber,  industrious;  no  smoking.  ADVERTISER 
1589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  HONEST,  reliable,  experienced; 

also  farm  school  graduate  capable  of  taking 
full  charge;  best  references.  E.  FUNK,  3S9  4th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VIGOROUS  YOUNG  man,  experienced, 

employment  on  progressive  general 
OTTO  HOENOW,  Farniingdale,  N.  Y. 


wishes 

farm. 


1 ' ' c.n * ,  -w a  wishes  rariu  job,  good  home; 

poultry,  general,  little  milking  experience; 
references.  ADVERTISER  1595,  care  1 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  caretaker,  livestock, 
drives,  experienced,  references;  married, 
grown  child.  ADVERTISER  1596,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ADAPTABLE  WOMAN,  Protestant,  middle-aged, 
desires  employment,  fair  pay,  business,  house¬ 
hold,  American;  farm  environment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  thorough  knowledge;  excellent  character. 
ADVERTISER  1598,- care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARMER,  life-time  experience,  working 
manager  or  herdsman,  42,  small  family,  good 
schooling,  Graham  graduate,  references;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1600,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PERSONS  NEEDING  reliable  experienced  help, 
poultry  farm;  we  are  middle-aged  American 
couple,  also  middle-aged  man  wants  poultry 
work.  ADVERTISER  1601,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  age  30,  poultry 
plant  manager,  any  size;  experienced  all 
branches;  sober,  honest,  reliable,  A-l  references. 
ADVERTISER  1602,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  (WITH  independent  child)  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker;  experienced  gardener,  very 
industrious  inside  and  outside;  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  1606,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


200-ACRE  FARM,  price  $10,000.  E.  A.  HOW¬ 
ARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


149  ACRES  for  sale,  dairy  or  crop  farm;  10- 
room  house,  water  in  house  and  barn;  stock, 
complete  line  of  tools.  H.  HOWARD,  R.  3, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


368-ACRE  DAIRY,  poultry  and  crop  farm;  es¬ 
tablished  business  of  a  New  York  State  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer;  good  buildings,  gas,  electricity  and 
running  water;  five  miles  from  city  of  Hornell. 
MRS.  I.  D.  KARR,  Almond,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  modern  pasteurizing  plant 
with  retail  route  in  prosperous  Long  Island 
town;  no  livestock.  ADVERTISER  1507,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — SO-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  all 
improvements,  main  house  14  rooms,  tenant 
house  7  rooms,  wonderful  location  overlooking 
Hudson  River.  Columbia  County.  ADVERTISER 
1547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  without  implements  for 
money  in  Germany.  ADVERTISER  1561,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  farm.  Northeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  with  or  without  equipment.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  TRADE  house,  Colorado,  for  farm  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  EUGENE  T.  DeWITT, 
Califon,  N.  J. 


98-ACRE  FARM,  Hudson  Valley  fruit,  suitable 
dairy,  up-to-date  chicken  and  farm  equipment; 
young  cherry,  peach,  apple  orchards;  11-room 
house,  electricity,  running  water,  all  necessary 
buildings,  everything  first  class  shape;  brook, 
ideal  campsite,  macadam,  4  miles  9-W  route,  75 
miles  New  York  City.  G.  GLENN,  Ardonia, 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


SALE — 25-acre  hill-top  farm,  electricity,  or  rent 
1  acre,  garage.  $25  monthly.  BOX  228,  R.  1, 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty-one-room  hotel,  Deposit,  N. 

Y.,  completely  furnished  including  bar;  all 
improvements;  cheap.  ADVERTISER  156S,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SARATOGA  COUNTY  farm,  45  acres,  rich  soil, 
modern  bungalow,  good  outbuildings.  HELFER, 
Route  1,  Ballston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 325-acre  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped. 
JOSEPH  B.  LENZE,  Paul  St.,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 105-aere  farm,  2  miles  from  Valois, 
between  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Lake,  95  acres 
tillable.  10  acres  woods.  ADVERTISER  1571, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  all  or  part  30  acres  tillable, 
40  meadow  and  brook,  100  woodland,  12  rooms, 
water,  electricity;  75  miles  New  York,  Sullivan 
County;  boarders,  hunting  club,  poultry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — -53-acre  dairy  farm,  7  cows, 
4  heifers,  2  horses,  hens,  farm  tools,  13-room 
house,  barn  64x38,  silo;  price  $3,800.  SOPHIE 
SEROTA,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


ONE  ACRE  ground,  8-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  3-ear  garage;  Valley  Road,  Preakness, 
5  miles  from  Paterson.  H.  GROENEWAL,  R. 
D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


40-ACRE  FARM  in  Maryland,  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try,  trucking,  etc. ;  5-room  house,  needs  re¬ 
pairs;  cheap  at  $1,400.  Write  B.  O.  PUGH, 
1024  W.  Market  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


96-ACRE  DAIRY,  new  house,  2  barns,  9  cows, 
one  horse,  30  hens,  complete  tools,  electricity* 
silo;  macadam  road,  Fulton  3  miles;  $4,500;  to 
close  estate.  WALTER  WAFFLE,  415  Fifth  St., 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SELL  or  rent  my  farm  on  Long  Island. 
It  ZIMMERLE,  Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Gas  station  and  lunch-stand,  2 
acres;  New  York  Blvd.  ZERITT’S,  New 
Gretna,  N.  J. 


180-ACRE  FARM  for  lease;  dwelling,  barn  and 
buildings  in  excellent  condition;  Dairymen’s 
League  milk  stations;  capacity  barn  thirty-five 
to  forty  heads;  location  Schoharie  County,  N. 
Y. ;  only  farmer  with  own  cattle  will  receive 
consideration.  ADVERTISER  15S2,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MODERN  RETAIL  hardware  store,  established 
1916;  located  at  Center  Moriches,  L.  I. ; 
$10,000:  good  marketable  stock,  fully  equipped, 
price  $10,000;  store  building  may  be  bought  or 
reasonably  leased;  inspection  invited.  GEORGE 
HERRMANN,  Jr.,  Center  Moriches,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. — 168-acre  farm,  Jefferson  County, 
good  condition;  electric,  gas,  2  barns,  2 
houses;  $7,000,  Vj  down.  439  NORTH  AVE., 
Kittanning,  Fa. 


VILLAGE  FARM,  106  acres,  carry  25  cows.  16- 
room  colonial  house,  good  buildings,  good  re¬ 
pair.  new  dairy  barn,  cost  $2,000;  buildings  in¬ 
sured  $5,650;  price  $4,000;  hard  road,  Albany  35 
miles.  ADVERTISER  1583,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 180-acre  farm  near  town  $3,500. 
PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  1’a. 


FOR  SALE — -Small  chicken  farm  on  main  high¬ 
way,  local  market,  modern  6-room  house,  2- 
car  garage.  PARKS,  192  W,  Madison  Ave., 
Dumont,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT— Long  Island,  12  acres,  house,  barn, 
gas.  electricity,  $25  per  month;  State  road. 
ADVERTISER  1584,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  farm,  new  brick  house,  all 
improvements,  outbuildings,  on  highway.  MRS. 
ROSE  RYNIAK,  Star  Route,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE- — Washington  County  dairy  farm,  200 
acres,  $2,800,  part  cash;  Alfalfa,  fine  pasture, 
never  failing  water,  hard  wood  and  timber; 
buildings  in  good  repair;  open  slate  quarry. 
Write  DR.  W.  S.  BENNETT,  Granville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  road-stand,  cabins,  bathing 
beach,  14  acres  of  wooded  land;  east  shore 
Saratoga  Lake;  near  race  track;  on  Route  9X, 
State  road :  would  consider  trade  for  other 
property.  EDNA  DECKER,  Route  1,  Meehanies- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Rent  small  farm,  large  house,  100 
miles  vicinity  New  York;  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM,  4  acres,  modern  6-room 
house,  bath,  electricity,  etc.;  on  good  road,  20 
miles  to  Atlantic  City;  $3,000.  ADVERTISER 
1593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Exceptional  equipped  farm;  cement 
road,  near  city;  good  buildings,  beautiful  mod¬ 
ern  home,  good  income  from  milk,  stock,  tour¬ 
ists;  large  smooth  fields;  wonderful  bargain.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MULDOON  HOMESTEAD,  105  acres,  beautiful 
location,  hard  and  soft  timber,  good  buildings, 
poultry-houses,  water;  good  road,  high  school 
district;  sell  all  or  part.  WOODARD  REYN¬ 
OLDS,  Belfast,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm,  rent 
or  shares,  or  manager  position;  am  operating 
300-acre,  50-head  dairy  farm;  New  York  State. 
ADVERTISER  1599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  farm,  housing  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  chickens;  ideal  for  dairy  or  vegetable 
farm;  convenient  highways  to  near  markets; 
7-room  house,  excellent  condition,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  FRED  RIMMLER,  Lodi,  N.  J. 


160  ACRES,  11-ROOM  house,  good  barns,  etc., 
^  on  main  road.  15  minutes  from  city  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.;  will  make  terms;  may  exchange.  WM. 
STORM,  161-22  118th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 118-acre  hay,  grain,  dairy  farm; 

unfailing  well,  springs,  creek;  10  acres  timber; 
15-room  house,  good  cellar,  ample  buildings; 
church  and  school  half  mile,  village  10  minutes; 
county  road;  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  VERMONT  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.10,  two 
5-pound  pails  $2,  postpaid :  best  sweet  to  buy. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-ib.  can  here  clover  $5, 
buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.45:  honey  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  oranges  —  sweet, 
juicy,  full-flavored,  full  standard  bushel  $1.95 
with  order,  express  charges  collect;  grapefruit, 
heavy,  tender  and  flavory,  price  $1.50;  assorted 
$1.75:  absolute'  satisfaction  guaranteed.  MRS. 
HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonotosassa,  Florida. 


INDIAN  RIVER  Valencia  oranges,  tree-ripened, 
tree-colored,  best  sizes  for  flavor,  thin  skinned, 
long  keepers,  essential  vitamins;  can  assort  with 
grapefruit;  $3.25  bushel,  express  charges  paid; 
bonded  growers,  write  for  full  price  list.  CHES¬ 
TER  GROVES,  City  Point,  Florida. 


FANCY  TREE-R-IPENED  Indian  River  oranges 
or  grapefruit,  not  artificially  colored,  de¬ 
livered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per  bushel. 
THE  ARD  GROVES.  Sharpes,  Florida. 


HONEY — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2-$l.S0.  6-$4.30,  buckwheat  1  pail  85c,  2-$1.60, 
6-$3.75:  all  postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY' — 60  lbs.  white  $5,  amber  $4.20,  buck¬ 
wheat  $4.20.  28  lbs.  white  $2.50,  not  prepaid ; 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  first  quality.  $2  gallon 
delivered  third  zone.  E.  A.  STEELE,  Clemons, 
N.  Y. 


SIIEOMET  FARM  maple  syrup  is  famous  for 
its  heavy  body  and  delicate  “maple”  flavor; 
two  dollars  per  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Win¬ 
chester,  N.  II. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  $2  gal.,  2  qts.  $1.10,  de¬ 
livered.  CLARK  BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SQUAW,  finest  thing  in  popcorn;  10 
pounds  shelled  $1.25  third  zone  postpaid.  B.  II. 
MARSHALL,  Brookline,  N.  II. 


NEW  MAPLE  syrup,  best  quality,  $2  gallon, 
$1  10  half  gallon,  delivered.  D.  T.  BARNARD 
SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANTS- 
VILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  good  quality, 
heavy,  excellent  for  waffles,  griddlecakes,  gal¬ 
lon  $1.75;  delicious  soft  maple  sugar,  5  and  10- 
lb.  pails,  pound  30c.  W.  H.  WARREN,  North. 
Pomfret,  Vermont. 


Country  Board 


WANTED  —  Correspondence,  parties  wanting 
fine  home,  reasonable  price;  husband  and  wife, 
sisters  or  brothers,  or  both;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN  WANTS  board  in  New  York 
State:  swimming,  fishing,  long  stay:  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  reasonable  rate.  ADVERTISER  1604, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 

COW,  SHEEP  and  horse  clippers  sharpened:  en¬ 
close  50c  with  each  set  blades  mailed:  sheep 
blades  35c  set;  factory  grinding  equipment; 
guaranteed:  blades  returned  dav  received ;  es¬ 
tablished  1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N. 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON. 
Nutley,  N.  J. 


HORSE  AND  SHEEP  clippers,  also  barber’s, 
electric  and  old  style  clippers  ground  and  re¬ 
paired;  all  work  guaranteed  to  cut  like  new; 
send  blades  and  50c  for  each  set  to  D.  11. 
MEAD,  400  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  297. 


What  joy  and  happiness  we  could  have  if  once  we  could  be  out  of 
debt!  A  farm  free  and  clear  from  mortgages  and  chattels  may  seem 
only  a  dream,  but  it  can  be  and  is  being  realized. 

That  herd  of  dairy  cows  you’ve  developed  over  the  years,  have  it 
in  them  to  lift  the  mortgage  and  deliver  you  out  of  debt.  Nature 
has  endowed  them  with  ability  never  before  suspected.  Many  alert 
dairymen  are  now  experiencing  the  thrill  of  extra  income,  real 
extra  profit,  cash  they  can  see  and  handle  and  use. 

Here’s  the  simple  explanation.  There  are  two  ways  to  make  milk 
checks  larger  from  the  same  cows.  Milk  with  more  butterfat  and  more 
milk  from  the  same  cows  you  now  own,  pays  a  double,  extra  profit. 


Ohio  Fruit  Grower  Reviews 
His  Crops 

First  I  must  say  that  I  think  our  very 
interesting  writer,  L.  B.  Reber,  is  rather 
hard  on  the  McIntosh  apple  in  his  com¬ 
ments  some  time  ago.  I  consider  it  about 
topnotch  in  quality  when  used  in  right 
season.  No  apple  has  gained  in  favor  in 
last  few  years  as  it  has  in  New  York 
State  and  New  England.  It  is  classed  as 
a  Winter  apple  and  is  such  there,  and 
keeps  fairly  well  in  cold  storage. 

I  have  Cortland,  a  Mclntosh-Ben  Da¬ 
vis  cross,  in  bearing  and  like  its  quality 
and  looks  so  much.  Holds  onto  tree  at 
least  two  weeks  longer  than  McIntosh, 
hears  very  young  and  annually.  In  fact 
if  I  were  setting  an  orchard  I  would  at 
least  use  this  freely  as  a  filler.  I  have 
enough  McIntosh  bearing  for  Fall  trade 
and  shall  set  more  Cortland. 

We  admit  that  McIntosh,  Red  Delic¬ 
ious  and  some  of  our  best  quality  apples 
are  badly  subject  to  scab,  but  there  is  the 
opportunity  for  the  real  fighter  to  grow 
something  of  high  quality  not  grown  good 
by  the  indifferent  orchardist. 

What  a  pity  that  Rome  and  York  Im¬ 
perial  and  some  others  that  are  produc¬ 
tive  and  heavily  grown  are  not  higher 
quality !  Rome,  especially,  sells  well  to 
hotels  and  restaurants  because  it  stands 
up  well  and  looks  good  when  baked.  I 
will  take  quality  as  in  McIntosh,  Cort¬ 
land,  Spy,  etc.,  even  if  the  apple  does 
collapse  when  baked. 

I  have  a  tree  of  Medina  apples — an  off¬ 
spring  of  Red  Delicious.  Although  young, 
it  is  starting  to  bear,  is  of  darker  color 
and  a  little  more  acid  than  Red  Delicious. 
It  is  probably  going  to  be  a  better  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  apple. 

As  to  the  plum  family,  this  year  has 
proven  further  the  turn  from  the  common 
plums  to  the  prune  class,  as  I  believe 
three-fourths  of  my  yard  trade  last  year 
has  been  for  prunes.  They  cook  less  acid, 
and  all  varieties  I  have,  are  free-stone, 
which  is  quite  an  advantage.  The  next 
in  demand  to  these  was  the  Reine  Claude, 
a  green  Gage,  because  of  its  sweetness. 
I  wrote  some  time  ago  about  Stanley, 
Hall  and  Imp.  Epineuse.  As  to  quality 
I  think  Epineuse  leads,  but  is  quite  apt  to 
be  hit  in  bud  by  low  temperature.  The 
tree  is  a  little  scrub  for  the  first  three  or 
four  years  and  then  starts  off  making 
good  with  age.  However,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  from  the  first  if  worked  onto  a  good 
strong  stock  like  Imp.  Gage.  General 
Hand  or  Quanckenbos.  Hall,  of  which  I 
have  30  to  40  trees,  is  likely  to  get 
worked  over  this  Spring,  as  it  just  can't 
stand  low  temperature  in  the  buds.  In 
the  Winters  of  1933  and  1934  there  were 
no  live  buds  left  and  last  year  the  fruit 
had  peculiar  hard  spots  in  the  flesh.  The 
foliage  is  very  subject  to  shot  hole  fungus 
and  is  not  nearly  as  good  a  grower  as 
Stanley,  with  Stanley  starting  to  bear 
some  times  before  Hall.  Those  who  do 
like  a  plum  that  is  acid,  take  very  well 
to  Bradshaw  and  Yellow  Egg. 

Of  peaches  I  must  relate  my  disap¬ 
pointment  about  the  Wilma.  I  thought 
I  had  a  wonderful  peach,  as  it  is  good  size 
and  quality,  ripens  at  a  good  season  for 
canning,  lapping  right  onto  Elberta.  It 
had  no  buds  get  through  alive  in  1933  or 
1934,  when  I  had  some  peaches  on  South 
Haven,  Rochester,  Belle  of  Georgia, 
Champion,  Heidelburg  and  others.  There 
could  be  no  profit  in  a  peach  bearing  one 
year  in  three.  There  are  a  good  many 
others  about  as  weak.  I  am  now  study¬ 
ing  to  set  hardy  budded,  early  ripening 
varieties.  Ones  ripening  before  or  at 
least  by  Elberta  season,  are  not  so  in¬ 
fested  by  Oriental  moth  larvae. 

I  have  four  acres  of  sweet  cherries  in 
bearing  in  many  varieties  including  most 
of  the  old  ones,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
newer  varieties.  Some  varieties  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  cracking  badly  when  approaching 
maturity,  if  there  is  much  rain.  Lambert 
is  inclined  that  way,  but  still  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  ones,  as  it  is  a  good 
tree,  productive  and  is  a  sweet  and  large 
cherry.  Schmidt  is  a  fine  black  cherry 
and  does  very  little  cracking,  but  the  tree 
grow  so  rankly  in  this  soil  that  severe 
Winters  are  liable  to  cause  bad  injury  to 
the  body  and  head.  Does  not  start  to 
bear  as  early  as  some  others,  but  when 
not  injured,  eventually  makes  a  large 
tree.  The  soft  fleshed  cherries  like  Black 
Tartarian  and  Black  Eagle  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  cracking.  I  am  now  filling  in 
where  I  lose  trees  with  some  of  the  Black 
Tartarian  and  old  Yellow  Spanish,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  new  varieties.  I  have 
the  Seneca  eight  to  ten  years  old — a  num¬ 
ber  of  trees — but  have  gotten  but  little 
fruit  as  it  ripens  so  far  ahead  of  any 
other  fruit  that  robins  come  from  all  over 
to  the  feast.  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of 
scare  contraptions  but  it  looks  as  if  that 
only  proves  to  them  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  there  worth  getting. 

Some  time  I  may  give  my  experience 
with  vegetables,  as  I  grew  many  kinds 
between  trees  while  they  were  young. 

HIRAM  BURKHOLDER. 

Sandusky  County,  Ohio. 


Until  recently  it  was  not  believed  by 
scientists  or  practical  dairymen  that 
feed  could  make  a  difference  in  the 
butterfat  per  cent  in  milk.  But  there 
now  is  one  feed  that  does  make  the 
difference.  Hundreds  of  dairymen 
know  it— from  their  own  experience. 

CREAMATINE  is  that  feed.  It’s  so  ex¬ 
pertly  and  scientifically  compounded 
that  it  delivers  more  milk  per  pound 
of  feed  and  that  milk  runs  consist¬ 
ently  higher  in  butterfat,  month  after 
month,  year  in  and  year  out. 

CREAMATINE  is  no  forcing  feed,  no 
flash-in-the-pan.  Cows  get  into  better 
condition  and  stay  that  way.  Troubles 
that  heavy  feeders  often  experience 
seem  to  be  absent  when  CREAMA¬ 
TINE  is  the  feed. 

All  that  we  say  here,  and  much  more. 


is  what  feeders  say.  Their  records 
speak  for  themselves,  in  terms  you’ll 
understand.  These  records  we’ll  glad¬ 
ly  send  you,  but  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  many  extra  dollars  such  as 
others  are  getting,  you  must  feed 
CREAMATINE  to  your  cows. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin,  while 
the  butterfat  trend  is  down,  while 
cows  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  win¬ 
ter  stabling  and  dry  feeding. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  get  CREAMA¬ 
TINE  for  you.  When  you  have  fed 
it  90  days  we’re  certain  you’ll  never 
feed  anything  else.  While  your  dealer 
is  getting  CREAMATINE  for  you,  fill 
in,  cut  out  and  mail  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  get  more  facts  about  CREAM¬ 
ATINE.  Tioga  Mills,  Inc.,  Waverly, 
New  York. 

President 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


QyyrtMJvccoA 
'.(Jhje&it  JO cuAtf.  Kead}. 
"JlTlOGA  MtLLSiTNC^ 


TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc.,  Waverly,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  illustrated  booklet  aad 
records  of  dairymen  feeding  CREAMATINE. 

Name .  . 

Address . 

Number  of  cows  fed . 

My  dealer’s  name . 


Leaning,  weakened,  or  even  collaps¬ 
ed —  your  silo  can  be  made  better 
than  new,  at  less  than  V2  the  cost  of 
a  good  Wood  Stave  Silo.  Rebuild  it 
wit  h  Pat  entedCrainelox  Continuous 
Spiral  Covering — and  you  make  it 
a  famous  Craine  Triple  Wall — the 
finest  silage-keeper  ever  invented  I 
Crainelox  covering  of  finest 
Clear  Heart  Redwood,  costs 
so  little!  Buy  now  and  save! 

Write  at  once  for  literature. 

Craine,  Inc.,  33  Taft  Street, 
Norwich,  New  York. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


LEROV 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE, 

Leroy  wood,  tile,  metal 


Delivered 
Erected  _ 

GUARANTEED  m 


Prices  very  low  for  such  high 
Quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 
Box  R  LeRoy,  N,  Y. 


Convenient 
Continuous 
Door  Fronts. 

'z  Other  Latest 
=  Improvements. 

SILOS 


I 


BUY  NOW— SAVE  MONEY! 

Economy  offers  tlio  best  value  In 
silos.  Unusually  low  prices.  Thirty- 
three  years’  silo  building  experience 
and  our  famous  exclusive  Patented 
Features  make  ours  an  outstanding 
silo  value.  No  nails  —  no  rust  t  A 
card  will  bring  you  quotations. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  K  Frederick,  Maryland 


fi*umi>s  Water  with 

NO  OPERATING  COST 

from  spring,  creek  or  artesian  well 
having  at  least  2-ft.  fall  and  flowing 
2-gallons  per  minute  or  more.  A  Rife 
Ram  pumps  water  to  house  and  barn, 
or  for  irrigation.  Continuous  flow.  No 
operating  cost.  Money’s  worth  or 
money  back.  Send  for  catalog. 

RIFE  RAM  &  PUMP  WORKS 

Box  901,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


READY  TO 


DOORS 

ALWAYS  WORK 

Unadilla  owners  say  the 
doors  alone  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  whole  silo. 

They  provide  a  6afe  and  easy  step  lad* 
der  to  go  up  and  down;  to  tighten  or 
loosen  all  hoops.  A  flip  of  the  finger 
up  and  a  slight  push  in,  loosens  any 
door  in  any  weather.  You  do  every¬ 
thing  for  or  with  the  Unadilla  at  the 
front.  Only  the  Unadilla  offers  these 
patented  advantages.  Sen  d  for  catalog, 
prices,  terms  and  earl  v  order  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla, 
New  York. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


EMPIRE 

MILK  COOLERS 

and 

MILKING  MACHINES 

Send  for  information  on  efficient 
and  quick  way  of  cooling  milk. 
Comply  with  latest  milk  regula¬ 
tions  and  save  rejections. 

Also  complete  information  on 
sanitary  milking  machines,  vacu¬ 
um  pumps,  vacuum  clippers,  sani¬ 
tary  rubber  goods  and  solution 
racks. 

40  years  manufacturing  dairy 
equipment. 

A  few  good  territories  open 
for  dealers. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE,  Inc. 

114  Humboldt  St.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


AND  A  YEAR  TO 
PAY  FOR  A 
TRULY  GREAT 

SEPARATOR 


Don’t  risk 
r  ^losing  butter- 
r  fat  with  an  in- 
^ferior  separator. 

-  Be  sure  of  more  cream 

—save  middlemen's  costs— increase  your 
profits— with  the  NEW  BUTTERFLY.  Over 
250,000  in  use— many  as  long  as  30  years. 
Five  sires.  Write  for  Illustrated  Folder. 
Rose  Butterfly  Separator  Co.  (Successor  to 
Albaugb*Dover)S>46  W.Lake  St., Chicago. 

Buy  Direct  from  Factory 
and  SaveMoney  on  New 

BUTTERFLY 


INMAN  MILKER 

JoAte/i  tb  Gdoosu 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100.000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Du/ 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co..  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


MOORE  BROS.  PURPUL 
MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


Needlepoint 


A  rrowhead 


Imitated  But  Not  Duplicated.  You  Be  The  Judge. 

Pkg.  of  /  Doz.  mailed  FREE  on  request. 
The  Moore  Bros.  Corp.  Dept.  R,  Albany,  N.  V . 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  during  Winter  Mons. 
Easy  terms  Factory  to  Yon  Prices. 
Write  usand save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York 


75S 

buv  mow 


For  New  England  Dairymen  er- 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  deliw? 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


(A  ■ 
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Tau^hanrtock  Falls,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PUTS  THE  FARM 


GROUND  CRIP  TIRES 


SPEED  UP  FARM  WORK-MAKE 


IT  EASIER-MORE  PROFITABLE 


It  requires  only  a  minimum 
investment  to  put  all  your  equipment 
on  Ground  Grip  Tires*  With 
Firestone’s  new  demountable  rim  and  cut-down 


HEAVY  DUTY 


4.40/4.50/4.75-21.. 

4.75/5.00-19 . • 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20.. 

5.25/5.50-17 . • 

5.25/5.50-18 . 

6.00-16 . 


$9*80 

10.60 

10.35 

12.50 

12.75 

14.15 


Other  Sires  Proportionately  Low 


FIRESTONE 


Harvey  s.  firestone 

pioneered  and  Firestone  engineers 
developed  a  pneumatic  tire  which  is 
the  greatest  contribution  in  recent 
years  to  more  efficient  and  economical 
farming.  Farmers  using  Ground  Grip 
Tires  on  their  tractors  are  saving 
more  than  25%  in  time  and  fuel. 


On  all  farm  implements  the 
Ground  Grip  Tire  has  proved  of 
practical  time-saving  and  money¬ 
saving  value.  Wagons,  combines, 
mowers,  sprayers,  grain  drills  require 
up  to  50%  less  draft  to  pull  them. 
Hauling  is  speeded  up.  Plowing  is 
done  with  more  uniform  depth. 
Vines  and  roots  are  not  injured  or 
cut,  allowing  closer  planting  and 
greater  yield.  Ground  Grip  Tires  do 
not  pack  the  soil  and  give  greater 
protection  to  equipment. 


50/4.75-21.. 

4.75/5.00-19 . 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20.. 

5.25/5.50-17 . 

5.25/5.50-18 . 

6.00-16 . 


$7.85 

8.50 

8.35 

10.55 

10.65 

11.95 


FOR  TRUCKS 

32x6  Truck  Type - 

$27.65 

32x6  H.D . 

36.25 

6.00-20 . 

16.95 

6.50-20 . 

21.95 

7.00-20 . 

29.10 

7.50-20 . 

35.20 

7.50-24 . 

39.00 

8.25-20 . 

49.30 

8.25-24 . 

54.75 

9.00-20 . 

60.75 

Other  Sixes  Proportionately  Low 

FOR  TRACTORS 

5.00-15 . 

$9.35 

5.50-16 . 

9.95 

6.00-16 . 

11.15 

7.50-18 . 

15.70 

8.25-40 . 

68.40 

9.00-36 . 

66.55 

11.25-24 . 

59.95 

12.75-28 . 

86.85 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 

method  of  applying  the  rim  to  the  original  implement 
wheels,  one  set  of  tires  will  fit  several  implements. 
Tires  can  be  changed  quickly  from  one  implement 
to  another — you  need  only  two  or  three  sets  for 
practically  ail  your  implements. 

Firestone  patented  Gum-Dipped  cords,  with 
two  extra  layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords  under  the 
tread,  holding  the  patented  super-traction  tread  to 
the  cord  body,  made  this  great  tire  possible. 

See  the  nearby  Firestone  Tire  Dealer,  Implement 
Dealer  or  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store 
today — and  in  placing  your  order  for  new  equipment, 
be  sure  to  specify  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  on 
your  new  tractor  or  farm  implement. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard  Crooks 
or  Nelson  Eddy  —  with  Margaret  Speaks,  Monday 
evenings  over  Natiomvide  N.  B.  C. —  WEAF  Network 


Guarantee — This  heavy,  Super- 
Traction  tread  is  guaranteed  not  to 
loosen  from  the  tire  body  under  any 
conditions,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  tire 
are  fully  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 


[FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 
;  Dept.  RNY-328  Farm  Division — Akron, O. 

Z  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  Farm  Tire 
;  Catalog. 

•  NAME _ 1, _ 

■  /  farm. . Acres,  I  own  a . . . . Tractor 

n 

*  • 

I  TOWN . . . R.F.D. .  STATE . 


FOR  CARS  •  TRUCKS  •  TRACTORS  and  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


Intelligent  Co-operation  in 
Merchandising  Apples 

Since  the  article  “Making  Apples 
Stylish  Again,”  which  appeared  in  the 
January  11  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  expansion  of  interest  and  support,  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  methods  and 
the  accumulation  of  data  and  knowledge 
concerning  the  problems  involved. 

In  so  new  and  vast  an  undertaking  as 
the  attempt  to  organize  such  a  notor¬ 
iously  individualistic  and  scattered  class 
as  the  apple-growers  of  this  country  are 
supposed  to  be,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
interest,  confidence  and  financial  support 
of  but  a  modest  percentage  of  apple  in¬ 
terested  people  can  be  secured,  at  least, 
in  the  trial  stages  of  the  adventure. 

The  need  of  a  new  approach  to  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  marketing  of  our  ap¬ 
ples,  if  the  industry  is  to  escape  the  dis¬ 
aster  of  underconsumption  and  inade¬ 
quate  distribution,  has  become  so  evident 
to  many  self  reliant  and  courageous  men 
that  an  energetic,  well  rounded  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  financed  and  an  organi¬ 
zation  developed.  The  results  obtained 
to  date  are  said  by  many  of  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  advertising  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  be  phenomenal  when  the  small 
amount  of  money  spent  and  the  short 
time  it  has  been  operating  are  considered. 

What  are  the  indications  which  justify 
such  favorable  comment  by  outside  ob¬ 
servers?  The  following  random  remarks 
and  reports  are  typical. 

A  great  retail  organization :  “During 
the  first  three  weeks  of  our  apple  drive 
our  sales  of  McIntosh  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  district  increased  51  per  cent  and 
in  the  New  York  area  33  per  cent  over 
the  preceding  three  weeks.  Wre  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  extend  the  campaign  and  wish 
more  advertising  material.” 

Storages,  packing  houses  and  trucks 
worked  night  and  Sundays  to  fill  orders 
which  poured  in  after  the  New  England 
campaign  opened. 

A  large  grower :  “During  the  three 
weeks  since  the  advertising  started  I  have 
moved  apples  faster  than  in  any  such  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  past.  At  this  rate  I  will  be 
sold  out  by  March  1.  Of  course  I  will 
subscribe  next  year  to  the  institute.” 

A  large  dealer :  “When  I  totaled  my 
McIntosh  movement  for  January,  I  found 
it  greater  than  I  expected.  The  growers 
all  seem  greatly  impressed  and  expect  to 
support  the  institute  in  the  future.” 

A  Connecticut  grower  and  storage  op¬ 
erator  :  “I  am  all  sold  out  of  McIntosh. 
Buyers  must  go  to  the  Hudson  Valley  or 
Massachusetts  from  now  on.” 

A  Hudson  Valley  storage:  “McIntosh 
are  moving  much  better.  I  just  sold  a 
large  block  to  Connecticut  buyers  who 
have  used  up  local  stocks.” 

A  group  of  Ohio  growers:  “The  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute 
is  the  best  balanced  plan  for  increasing 
apple  consumption  we  have  seen.  We  will 
call  a  meeting  at  once  to  plan  a  cam¬ 
paign  along  similar  lines  in  our  market 
area.” 

Representative  of  another  industry : 
“You  have  secured  chain  store  co-opera¬ 
tion  that  would  have  cost  us  thousands 
of  dollars.  How  did  you  do  it?” 

1  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  last 
question  as  well  as  the  key  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  success  can  be  summed  up 
in  two  words,  “neighborly  co-operation." 

Neighborly  co-operation  implies  much 
more  than  an  ordinary  partnership  of  in¬ 
terest  between  individual  growers,  sec¬ 
tions  and  business  connections  where 
strict  account  is  kept  lest  some  profit  un¬ 
duly  without  personal  effort  or  material 
help  should  be  received.  Rather,  it  recog- 
nizes Alie  need  of  all  factors  working  with 
each  other  to  help  solve  the  problems 
which  are  making  apples  unprofitable  to 
the  producer  and  often  less  desirable  to 
the  merchant  than  other  fruits. 

When  producers,  distributors  and  con¬ 
sumers  live  together  or  in  close  proxi¬ 
mity  to  each  other,  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  learn  and  appreciate  their  mutual 
problems  when  such  a  lovely  and  roman¬ 
tic  a  thing  as  an  apple  is  their  vital  con¬ 
cern.  If  they  can  get  together  as  human 
personalities,  whether  they  be  next-door 
neighbors  or  in  adjoining  city,  town  or 
State,  it  is  possible  and  essential  to  reach 
a  sympathetic  understanding  which  can 
lead  to  the  evolution  of  workable  pla’]^ 
resulting  in  financial  benefit  to  both.  Tl'lS 
seems  to  be  the  answer. 

Each  section  of  the  country  has  ^ 
local  problem.  If  there  are  men  of  vision, 
patience,  and  energy  who  will  join  f°" 
gether  in  a  serious  effort  to  put  their  ap¬ 
ple  corner  in  order  along  these  lines,  •  bet¬ 
ter  times  are  ahead  for  the  apple  indus¬ 
try,  E.  STUART  HUBBARD. 


©  1936,  F.  T.  &  R.  Co. 
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Thoughts  On  St  rawterry  Culture 


Proper  Plant  Feeding 

The  strawberry  industry  of  the  eastern  section  of 
the  United  States  is  wide,  varied  and  interesting.  It 
is  also  in  too  many  instances  conducted  on  all  too 
slipshod  basis.  On  the  Del-Mar-Ya  Peninsula  straw¬ 
berries  have  declined  as  a  crop  during  the  past 
years  as  a  result  of  the  wearing  out  of  strains  rather 
than  from  the  non-existence  of  good  productive  va¬ 
rieties.  Such  varieties  as  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Blalcemore  will  be  in  the  limelight  for 
years  and  certainly  Big  Joe,  Lupton  Late,  Gandy, 
Chesapeake,  Premier  and  Missionary,  are  all  good 
varieties  if  properly  grown.  But  it  remained  for  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  present  to  the 
growers  of  the  country  Dorsett  and  Fairfax,  two  of 
the  finest  types  of  strawberries.  Both  varieties  are 
very  productive  and  their  fruiting  season  extends 
over  a  good  three  weeks  or  longer.  It  is  necessary 
to  pick  fruit  from  the  plants  about  10  times  during 
the  season,  which  just  about  doubles  most  varieties 
in  this  respect. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  these  two  varieties, 
it  is  necessary  to  grow  varieties  highly  acid  in  their 
content  to  assure  shipping  quality.  Of  course,  this 
resulted  in  a  sacrifice  of  flavor  to  distant  markets  in 
favor  of  shipping  quality.  The  fact  that  both  va¬ 
rieties  have  low  acid  content  yet  ship  well,  will  no 
doubt  result  in  an  expansion  of  distant  markets  to 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  growers. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  and  against  various 
methods  of  growing  strawberries  as  a  market  crop. 
Intensive  cultivation  of  a  piece  of  land  prior  to  it 
receiving  a  planting  of  strawberries  is  a  necessity  if 
you  are  to  realize  the  so  needed  weed-free  straw¬ 
berry  field  of  the  following  year.  It  is  impossible  to 
grow  a  bumper  crop  of  berries  amid  a  bumper  crop 
of  weeds,  for  not  only  will  they  interfere  with  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  plants,  but  with  their  ability  to  ripen 
the  fruit  as  well.  Most  any  type  of  well-drained 
soil  can  be  made  almost  weed  and  grass  free  over 
a  period  of  three  years  of  intensive  cultivation  to 
any  other  crop.  Thus,  for  best  results,  you  must 
plan  ahead  for  the  handling  of  this  crop.  Set  your 
plants  in  this  type  of  soil.  Give  them  frequent  cul¬ 
tivation  and  use  hand  and  hoe  to  keep  plants  free 
from  all  other  vegetation.  Now  comes  the  vital 
point  of  plant  feeding.  During  the  war  years,  due 
to  a  scarcity  of  potash,  this  element  became  a  for¬ 
gotten  product  for  the  growing  of  farm  crops;  in 
fact  many  growers  of  strawberries  located  in  poultry 
raising  sections  have  gone  so  far  as  to  use  exclu¬ 
sively  the  almost  free  chicken  manure  that  can  be 
obtained  for  the  hauling.  This  manure  contains,  of 
course,  lots  of  nitrogen  in  ammonia  form  and  com¬ 
pletely  lacks  potash,  a  vital  necessity  to  successful 
strawberry  culture.  An  application  of  potash  at 
the  rate  of  10  pounds  to  every  100  yards  of  row 
should  be  made  in  September.  Apply  this  along  the 
side  of  the  row  being  careful  not  to  let  any  hit  the 


plants,  particularly  if  they  are  damp.  This  should 
be  cultivated  in  immediately.  Applied  at  this  sea¬ 
son,  it  has  plenty  of  time  to  get  into  action.  This 
will  result  in  a  heavier  root  system  and  stronger 
fruiting  buds.  Another  fault  to  be  found  is  in  the 
method  of  Spring  fertilization  which  is  generally 
applied  along  in  April  too  late  to  realize  the  return 
that  would  be  possible,  if  it  was  applied  earlier  and 
of  the  right  content. 

The  proper  procedure  of  the  so-called  top-dressing 
of  strawberry  plants  is  to  apply  a  fertilizer  analyz¬ 
ing  4  per  cent  ammonia,  8  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  10  per  cent  potash,  and  instead  of  being  broad¬ 
cast  in  the  strawberry  rows  in  April,  this  application 
should  be  made  not  later  than  the  early  part  of 
March  and  preferably  in  January  or  February, 
which  gives  the  potash  ample  time  to  act.  Potash 
disseminates  slowly  and  when  applied  in  April  has 
little  value  to  a  crop  which  ripens  in  May  and  early 
June,  here  on  the  Peninsula  and  most  of  the  sections 
of  the  East  and  Central  West.  With  the  more  bal¬ 
anced  plant  food  containing  the  much  needed  potash, 
you  will  get  instead  of  a  rank  heavy  foliage  a  more 
moderate  leafage  which  will  admit  both  light  and  air 
so  necessary  to  the  good  development  of  fruit.  Not 
to  be  discounted  is  the  more  sturdy  root  system  that 
will  develop  from  the  addition  of  potash,  a  root 
system  that  will  carry  the  plant  over  periods  of 
weather  stress  in  good  order. 

Mulching  with  wheat  straw,  salt  hay  or  even  pine 
needles,  which  are  plentiful  in  most  sections,  will  be 
found  profitable  and  is  of  vital  importance.  It  will 
keep  the  soil  cool  which  is  most  desirable  with  a 
plant  as  shallow  rooting  as  strawberries,  and  will 
prevent  splashing  of  sand  or  other  soil  on  the  fruit 
from  hard  showers  resulting  in  clean  attractive 
fruit  which  commands  much  better  prices. 

The  package  in  which  the  fruit  is  shipped  to  mar¬ 
ket  is  of  great  importance.  It  has  been  customary 
for  years  to  ship  in  a  crate  containing  32  to  GO 
quarts.  Today  the  practical  package  contains  16 
to  24  quarts.  The  smaller  package  is  much  easier  to 
handle  and  less  subject  to  shake  up  and  damage. 
Further,  the  trade  that  wants  fancy  fruit  much  pre¬ 
fers  a  smaller  package.  I  used  24-quart  crates  when 
marketing  Dorsett  and  Fairfax  last  Spring  and 
labeled  each  crate  with  an  attractive  label  in  actual 
color.  This  served  as  a  trade-mark  and  held  cus¬ 
tomers  throughout  the  season.  The  “would  be*’  new 
customers  were  unable  to  get  our  special  mark,  the 
result  being  that  prices  held  remarkably  well  even 
in  the  face  of  general  market  decline. 

In  my  judgment,  the  future  holds  much  for  the 
market  grower  of  strawberries,  if  he  will  do  the 
little  important  things  and  grow  the  right  varieties. 

Sussex  County,  Del.  clayton  a.  bunting. 


$257  an  Acre  Profit 

In  April,  1934,  a  farmer  operating  a  fruit  farm  in 
Newaygo  County,  Mich.,  set  a  plot  of  seven  acres  to 
Premier  strawberries.  They  began  picking  from  this 
plot  on  June  10  and  when  the  final  picking  was  made 
they  had  made  a  net  profit  of  approximately  $1,S00. 
or  at  the  rate  of  $257  an  acre. 

The  land  chosen  was  clay  loam.  It  had  been  in 
Alfalfa  and  the  Alfalfa  sod  was  plowed  under  to  a 
depth  of  four  or  five  inches  with  a  tractor-operated 
plow.  •  It  was  thoroughly  worked  up,  being  disked 
seven  or  eight  times  with  a  tractor  disk.  The  plants, 
secured  from  a  Southern  Michigan  nursery,  were 
then  set  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  the  plants  two 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  matted  row  system  was 
followed. 

They  were  cultivated  constantly  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  not  a  weed  being  allowed  to  grow  at  any  time. 
By  reason  of  this  constant  cultivation,  they  made  a 
wonderful  growth,  filling  in  the  row  solidly.  Nothing 
was  done  to  them  the  next  Spring  until  after  pick¬ 
ing.  When  the  berries  began  to  set,  an  abnormally 
long  dry  spell  threatened  to  ruin  the  crop  or  to  re¬ 
duce  the  production  greatly.  Then  it  rained  for 
several  days  so  the  ground  was  like  mush.  The  rain 
saved  the  crop  but  covered  the  first  picking  with  grit. 

“AA'e  did  not  expect,”  says  the  grower,  “to  realize 
more  than  enough  from  the  first  picking  of  200  crates 
to  pay  for  the  crates  and  the  picking  expense.  AAliile 
we  do  not  ordinarily  ship  to  Chicago,  on  account  of 
the  condition  of  the  berries,  we  sent  these  there. 
Imagine  our  surprise  to  receive  a  check  for  them  at 
$1.50  a  crate.  The  other  pickings  ran  from  200  to 
300  crates  each.  While  these  were  not  gritty  or 
dirty,  the  excess  rain  made  them  soft.  AATe  trucked 
these  to  a  canning  factory  40  miles  away  and  re¬ 
ceived  4*4  cents  a  pound  for  them.  AAThen  we  figured 
up  at  the  end  of  the  season,  we  found  we  had  a  total 
production  of  about  60.000  pounds.  Our  total  receipts 
were  about  $2,700.  The  total  cost  of  production 
was  $900,  which  left  us  a  net  profit  from  the  seven 
acres  of  about  $1,800  or  $257  an  acre. 

“This  same  plot  gives  promise  of  a  good  produc¬ 
tion  for  another  year.  While  we  never  expect  any¬ 
where  near  the  returns  the  second  year,  it  will  leave 
us  a  good  profit  as  the  expense  is  much  less.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  to  have  good  care.  Immediately  after 
harvesting,  we  plowed  back  furrows  between  the 
rows,  narrowing  down  the  latter  to  about  six  inches 
wide,  followed  by  intensive  cultivation.  As  this  is 
written,  about  the  middle  of  September,  the  new  run¬ 
ners  have  made  the  rows  run  out  from  a  foot  to  18 
inches  wide  and  they  look  very  promising  for  an¬ 
other  good  year.  We  used  no  fertilizer,  no  mulch 
and  no  spraying  on  the  plot.  But  we  did  cultivate 
intensely.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  reason  why  our 
plot  responded  with  such  good  returns.” 

HAKRY  L.  SPOONER. 


|H$i§jg 


The  sandy  soil  of  Delaware  is  ivell-adapted  to  strawberry  growing.  Here  we  see  the  results  of  careful  cultivation  and  fertilization. 
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Planning  lor  Spring  in  Maine 

It  is  true  that  no  two  seasons  are  just  the  same. 
One  will  be  dry,  at  times  so  little  rain  as  to  badly 
injure  the  growing  crops  on  the  farms ;  another  so 
much  rain  that  crops  are  cut  short  and  quality  in¬ 
jured,  some  fields  destroyed,  some  localities  suffer¬ 
ing  more  than  other  localities  a  few  miles  away.  Yet 
the  farmer  must  plan  and  work  as  the  seasons  come 
and  go  bringing  their  own  work,  doing  his  part  to 
make  a  paying  crop  possible. 

The  northern  part  of  Maine  is  about  as  far  north 
as  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  we  are  certain 
of  a  long  cold  Winter  each  year.  Some  sections  are 
not  as  cold  as  others,  but  the  cold  is  a  sure  crop 
and  we  prepare  for  it.  Fuel  is  packed  in  the  sheds, 
and  feed  in  the  barns.  The  thrifty  husbandman  and 
matron  working  together  have  provided  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  stored  safely  in  the 
cellars.  Rows  of  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
glass  jars  adorn  the  shelves  ready  for  use  when  all 
out  of  doors  is  locked  up  in  frost  and  snow.  At  our 
house,  if  well,  we  would  not  suffer  for  food  if  a 
storm  should  shut  us  in  for  months.  It  seems 
strange  to  read  of  a  farm  family  snowbound  for 
several  days  and  an  airplane  flying  food  to  them  to 
keep  them  from  starving.  Something  wrong  with 
this  sort  of  farming. 

While  other  parts  of  our  country  are  enjoying  sun¬ 
shine  and  balmy  breezes,  planting  and  caring  for 
gardens  we  can  only  lay 
our  plans.  Looking  out 
from  my  window  as  I 
write  over  fields  covered 
with  three  or  four  feet 
of  snow,  Spring  looks 
far  away,  but  it  comes 
quickly  here  in  the 
North.  Four  weeks  will 
m  a  k  e  wonderful 
changes. 

We  h  a  v  e  already 
sown  the  celery  seed,  as 
celery  germinates  slow¬ 
ly,  and  about  ten  days 
ago  some  early  tomatoes 
and  perhaps  a  few  pan¬ 
sies  that  were  not  sown 
last  Fall.  We  are  still 
eating  celery  and  think 
it  will  last  until  April. 

It  has  kept  better  than 
usual  and  quality  has 
been  very  good.  This 
year  it  is  mostly  Winter 
Queen.  We  like  the  crisp 
juicy  stalks  of  Giant 
Pascal,  but  this  variety 
seems  to  require  more 
moisture  to  develop  to 
its  best,  than  we  usually 
have. 

The  year’s  supply  of 
wood  is  yarded  near  the 
buildings,  but  we  must 
cut  it  and  split  and  pile, 
until  dried  out  some  be¬ 
fore  putting  in  the  shed. 

The  bulk  is  in  drags,  tree  trunks  varying  from  one 
to  two  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter.  A  year  ago  a 
son  built  a  saw-rig  to  cut  these  which  is  a  pleasure 
to  work  with.  A  five  horsepower  motor  is  mounted 
on  the  sawing  machine,  connected  with  the  power 
line  near  by.  It  is  so  simple  to  operate.  Just  move 
a  little  lever  and  the  power  is  off  or  on,  and  so  still. 
The  motor  does  not  give  us  quite  power  enough  for 
circular  wood,  so  we  drive  the  circular  saw,  with 
which  we  cut  up  the  limbs  and  smaller  trees,  with 
the  tractor.  This  gives  all  the  power  we  need  and 
to  spare. 

Barnyard  manures  cannot  be  hauled  to  fields  in 
Winter  as  piles  are  frozen  and  snows  too  deep  but 
we  usually  haul  to  distant  fields  on  the  last  snows 
and  pile  in  large  piles,  from  which  we  spread  with 
manure  spreader  when  ready.  This  hastens  work 
in  the  busy  season  but  there  is  some  loss  which  I 
do  not  like  as  these  piles  will  heat  to  some  extent 
and  this  means  loss  of  ammonia. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  is  gone,  we  will  fill  the  hot¬ 
bed  and  get  it  ready  for  the  seeds  and  plants  which 
must  go  in  here  if  we  want  early  vegetables.  Let¬ 
tuce  is  sown  in  boxes  in  the  house  and  then  trans¬ 
planted  later  to  one  end  of  hotbed  or  coldframe. 
This  gives  us  nice  heads  long  before  we  could  have 
them  from  the  garden.  Another  planting  is  made 
later  and  transplanted  to  open  ground  when  suitable 
for  second  crop.  Late  a  third  planting  for  a  late 


Now  I  must  order  the  supplies  needed  for  the 
bees  and  do.  what  I  can  to  be  ready  for  a  crop.  The 
early  Spring  months,  before  we  can  get  out  on  the 
land,  is  an  excellent  time  to  get  the  supers  ready  and 
the  extra  hives  for  new  swarms.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  bees  are  coming  out  of  Winter  quarters  as 
1  have  not  seen  them  since  the  middle  of  November 
and  will  not  before  April  15.  When  we  put  them  in, 
we  did  what  we  could  to  make  them  safe.  There  is 
little  we  can  do  by  disturbing  them.  In  my  case 
they  are  half  a  mile  from  home  and  under  snow.  The 
cellar  is  covered.  We  expect  fair  results  if  they  come 
out  fairly  strong  and  in  good  condition.  It  will  be 
pleasant  to  hear  their  hum  on  the  wing  again,  but 
we  must  wait  about  five  .weeks  or  a  hit  longer  for 

this.  O.  B.  GRIFFIN. 


Missaukee  Co.,  Michigan  Notes 

Well,  it's  March  again,  the  crows  are  back  with 
us  and  we  hope  Spring  will  also  be  here  before  long. 
Most  people  are  a  bit  more  tired  of  the  Winter  than 
usual,  partly  because  the  county  has  made  such  a 
poor  job  of  keeping  the  roads  open.  School  bus 
routes  were  so  blocked  that  one  consolidated  school 
has  been  closed  for  nearly  three  weeks ;  isn't  open 
yet.  This  has  made  the  consolidated  school  more 
unpopular  than  ever  with  most  people  but  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  this  type  of  schools  say  that  they  can  be 
closed  down  for  a  few  weeks  in  such  bad  weather 


crop  in  early  Fall  or  until  frost, 


and  make  it  up  in  the  Spring.  Not  so  good  where 
the  farmers  want  the  boys  home  to  help  with  the 
Spring  planting.  Pretty  soon,  should  we  happen 
to  get  several  severe  Winters  in  succession,  they 
will  want  to  change  the  plan  and  have  school  all 
Summer  when  the  buses  can  run  and  have  the  va¬ 
cation  in  Winter. 

The  last  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  February  were 
real  warm  and  the  snow  went  down  a  lot.  (This 
was  the  first  and  only  thaw  we’ve  had  this  Winter 
that  has  settled  the  snow  any.)  But  since  that  it 
has  been  down  around  zero  much  of  the  time.  Silage 
so  frozen  up  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  enough  that 
the  cows  will  eat.  Snow  so  deep  in  the  woods  that 
it  is  hard  to  get  any  wood;  so  dry  and  light  that  for 
a  long  time  it  was  impossible  to  keep  a  road  packed 
and  broke  open.  Roads  so  filled  between  the  snow¬ 
plow  banks  that  a  team  couldn't  get  through  at  all. 
Thus  for  a  week  no  mail  came  through,  anyone  run¬ 
ning  out  of  groceries  or  oil  had  to  walk  out  to  the 
nearest  store  for  supplies.  The  State  did  much 
better  than  the  county  in  keeping  their  roads  open 
so  most  of  the  country  stores  were  able  to  get  in 
some  stuff.  Thus  we  have  been  putting  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  But  now  it  is  breaking  away.  The  sun  rises 
further  north  every  day  and  gets  a  little  higher 
every  noon  than  the  day  before  so  we  have  hopes 
that  Old  Sol  will  soon  take  a  hand  in  opening  the 
roads  and  making  things  ready  for  Spring  work. 

HAROLD  SHACK  ELTON. 


Soil  Factors  Affecting  Orcharding 

In  a  large  percentage  of  orchards  one  will  quickly 
notice  individual  trees  which,  for  some  reason,  are 
not  so  vigorous  as  those  adjoining.  No  difference  in 
the  treatment  of  the  trees  can  be  recalled,  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  yield  of  fruit. 

Extensive  studies  carried  on  in  many  apple  or¬ 
chards  have  shown  that  there  is  such  a  definite 
relationship  between  the  yield  of  fruit  and  the  soil 
that  one  can  predict  the  chance  of  profitable  opera¬ 
tion  if  soil  characteristics  are  known.  By  selecting 
proper  soils,  much  of  the  gamble  can  be  removed  in 
the  management  of  the  orchard.  No  fertilizer  treat¬ 
ment  can  completely  overcome  a  naturally  unadapted 
soil.  This  fact  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  both 
in  setting  a  new  orchard  and  in  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  continue  with  an  orchard  that  is  already 
of  hearing  age.  There  is  no  use  in  prolonging  the 
life  of  an  orchard  which  should  never  have  been 
planted.  The  same  land  may  be  well  adapted  to 
seme  other  crop. 

In  New  York  State  a  survey  showed  that  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  orchards  in  one  of  the  fruit  sections 
were  on  marginal  or  utterly  unfit  land.  Poor  drain¬ 
age  conditions  are  more  often  responsible  for  un¬ 
profitable  orchards  than  any  other  one  factor.  Apple 

trees  require  deep  root¬ 
ing  in  order  to  supply 
water  and  nutrients  at 
all  times.  Roots  will  not 
live  very  long  under  wa¬ 
ter  during  the  periods 
of  rapid  growth.  Roots 
need  oxygen  which  is 
excluded  by  water.  The 
roots  naturally  grow 
vigorously  for  a  period 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  the  buds  break  in 
the  Spring  and  again  in 
the  Fall  when  leaf 
growth  has  stopped.  A 
high  water  table  at 
these  times  is  very  un¬ 
desirable.  Soils  in  which 
the  subsoil  is  near  tin' 
surface  are  usually  poor 
drained.  This  gray  or 
clay  layer  of  soil  allows 
water  to  pass  through 
very  slowly  and  some¬ 
times  not  at  all,  there¬ 
fore,  during  periods  of 
heavy  rainfall,  water 
collects  on  top  of  the 
subsoil  and  the  roots 
are  killed.  Later,  when 
the  water  does  recede 
and  a  drought  comes, 
the  trees  have  a  weak¬ 
ened  root  system  and 
are  unable  to  absorb  the  water  necessary  for  the 
development  of  fruit.  Soils  which  do  not  have  a 
hardpan  layer  or  ledge  which  holds  water  during 
the  first  part  of  the  growing  season  will  be  found 
to  be  full  of  roots  to  a  considerable  depth  and 
usually  support  vigorous  and  productive  orchards. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  testing  soil  for 
adaptability  for  orchards.  One  is  to  dig  holes  of 
some  considerable  size  and  study  the  character  and 
depth  of  the  surface  soil  and  subsoil.  If  a  hardpan 
is  found  within  three  feet  of  (he  surface,  the  land  is 
not  adaptable  for  profitable  orcharding.  Deeper  soils 
are  much  more  desirable.  The  other  method  is  some¬ 
what  simpler  but  is  to  be  used  only  on  soil  which 
is  likely  to  he  flooded.  Dig  holes  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet,  with  a  post-hole  digger  or  soil  auger,  at  several 
points  distributed  throughout  the  orchard,  then  after 
heavy  rains  measure  (lie  depth  of  water  in  the  holes 
and  see  how  long  it  remains  there.  This  study 
should  be  started  the  first  of  April  and  continued 
for  at  least  two  months.  Unless  the  water  disap¬ 
pears  from  the  holes  within  (hree  or  four  days  the 
soil  is  not  suitable  for  profitable  orcharding. 

Unless  examination  of  the  soil  removed  from  the 
holes  shows  that  there  will  he  an  opportunity  for 
the  roots  to  penetrate  in  (he  soil  to  a  depth  of  two 
and  one-half  to  three  feet  before  contracting  hard- 
pan,  it  is  of  little  use  to  set  fruit  trees  on  such  soil. 

SUMNEli  p.  I10LLIS. 


Countrywide  Market  Situation 

The  first  spell  of  mild  weather  brought  the  ex¬ 
pected  slump  in  prices.  Down  went  livestock,  butter, 
eggs  and  vegetables  as  soon  as  the  roads  opened  a 
little  and  the  usual  Spring  increase  in  supplies  could 
take  effect.  Pullets  reached  their  laying  records. 
Cows  stopped  shivering  and  holding  up  their  milk. 
Growers  of  produce  rushed  their  shipments,  hoping 
to  catch  part  of  the  Winter  price  boom.  Almost 
everything  was  slanting  downward  in  price  near  the 
first  of  March,  but  feeds  were  not  in  the  decline  be¬ 
cause  feeders  in  some  sections  were  nearly  out  of 
supplies  and  had  to  buy  in  quantity.  The  long  range 
effect  of  cold  Winter  weather  is  good  for  the  farm 
market.  Cold  weather  increased  demand  and  helped 
clear  the  market  of  supplies  of  butter,  eggs,  poul¬ 
try,  meats  and  stored  vegetables’  opening  the  way 
for  new  buying  for  storage. 

Northern  truck  farmers  were  favored  by  the  de¬ 
lay  and  injury  to  southern  crops,  helping  the  north¬ 
ern  onion,  cabbage  and  potato  holdings  to  be  sold 
out.  Perhaps  the  competition  from  the  increased 
southern  acreage  will  not  be  so  large  as  expected, 
because  the  delay  in  the  season  will  cause  some 
southern  farmers  to  change  their  plans,  and  some  of 
the  young  crops  were  considerably  in¬ 
jured.  In  any  case,  there  will  be  a 
spell  when  the  delayed  crops  from  sev¬ 
eral  early  and  midseason  sections  are 
bunched  together  in  northern  cities,  re¬ 
sulting  in  one  or  more  of  those  market 
gluts,  which  cause  garden  trucks  to  sell 
below  cost  for  awhile. 

Northern  onion  and  cabbage  growers 
will  do  well  to  clear  out  stocks  soon. 

The  new  Texas  early  onion  crop  is 
large  and  good  at  present,  and  reports 
say  it  will  be  ready  to  move  in  carlots 
after  the  middle  of  March.  Old  onions 
show  many  sprouts  already  and  need 
marketing  without  great  delay.  Texas 
cabbage  comes  cheaper  and  cheaper 
now,  and  there  is  as  much  of  it  as  the 
growers  will  sell  at  such  low  prices. 

They  have  been  getting  only  $5  to  $10 
a  ton  lately. 

Potato  market  prospects  are  not  so 
bad.  Prices  are  expected  to  go  down 
for  awhile  as  soon  as  shipments  are 
resumed  from  the  Upper  Lakes  Region. 

But  there  is  time  for  recovery  in  late 
March  or  April,  because  much  of  the 
southern  crop  is  later  than  expected. 

The  Maine  growers  have  felt  quite  a 
slump  from  top  prices  of  February,  but 
they  reckoned  they  have  only  about 
1(1,000  carloads  and  that  they  could 
move  them  all  with  only  200  cars  a  day 
shipped  to  the  beginning 
ing  about  the  usual  quantity  to  be 
shipped  in  May  and  June.  That  would 
be  a  light  shipping  movement  and 
prices  would  be  good  at  that  rate  of 
supply  unless  midwesteru  potatoes 
come  along  faster  than  expected.  The 
Northern  Maine  shippers  are  a  cheer¬ 
ful  set  and  they  still  talk  of  higher 
prices  before  the  season's  end.  Most 
of  the  other  sections  will  have  to  sell 
out  their  potatoes  early  in  the  Spring. 

It  is  likely  there  will  be  quite  a  rush  of  carlot 
supplies  to  market  in  March  and  lower  prices  for 
awhile.  G- B- F* 


Starting  Off  Young  Trees 

In  regard  to  your  item  on  page  ISO  on  the  failure  of 
newly  set  orchard  trees  to  get  off  to  an  early  and  vigor¬ 
ous  start  in  the  Spring,  may  1  say  that  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  this  is  caused  by  the  sun  drying  out  the  rising  sap 
in  the  trunks,  so  that  none  is  left  for  the  buds.  By  wrap¬ 
ping  these  trunks  with  burlap  the  effects  of  the  hot  sun 
are  eliminated,  so  that  in  a  few  days  the  buds  open  and 
begin  growth.  In  setting  our  orchards  we  had  several 
instances  of  this  nature,  which  were  cured  by  wrapping 
the  tree  trunks  with  burlap.  u.  B.  B. 

Friskdale,  Mass. 

There  is  a  good  suggestion  in  what  II.  Ik  l*.  says, 
indicating  that  the  problem  of  slow  starting  is  to  be 
associated  with  water  movement  in  the  plant,  rather 
than  with  nutrition  or  fertilizers.  Protecting  the 
trunk  will  undoubtedly  be  of  benefit  in  years  when 
the  plants  are  likely  to  dry  out  before  water  move¬ 
ment  can  be  established  in  the  trees.  Yet  there  is 
some  danger  even  to  this.  For  example,  tests  have 
been  made  in  which  trees  have  been  coated  with 
paraffin  or  with  some  other  similar  protective  ma- 
lerial.  In  several  instances  the  trees  have  been 
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severely  injured  by  the  treatment,  while  in  other 
instances  the  trees  have  seemed  to  be  protected  and 
to  have  made  good  growth.  Certainly  nut  trees  and 
grafts  have  been  benefited  by  a  paraffin  coating  after 
trees  have  been  planted,  and  after  grafts  have  been 
made.  Yet  the  results  of  coated  trees  held  in  storage 
for  a  period  of  time  have  not  been  any  too  favorable. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  recount  an  experiment 
in  starting  young  trees  which  was  undertaken  by 
Prof.  E.  S.  Goff  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station 
in  1897.  He  observed  that  the  failure  of  trees  to 
start  in  the  Spring  was  not  always  due  to  lack  of 
water  in  the  soil.  He  reasoned  that  perhaps  the 
trees  might  start  more  quickly  if  the  water  could  be 
forced  into  the  roots.  Accordingly,  he  devised  an  ap¬ 
paratus  for  injecting  water  into  the  roots  of  newly 
planted  trees.  It  consisted  of  a  rubber  tube  fastened 
to  one  of  the  roots  and  with  a  head  of  water  about 
as  high  as  the  tree  was  tall ;  supplied  with  water 
from  a  flask  or  bottle.  He  attached  this  apparatus 
to  every  other  tree  in  two  rows  of  newly  planted 
stock.  The  experiment  was  begun  April  28.  Seven 
days  later,  May  5,  the  leaves  of  the  water  injected 


trees  were  opening,  while  the  adjacent  trees  not 
water  injected  appeared  dormant,  even  slightly 
shriveled.  By  June  22,  55  days  after  planting,  the 
water  injected  trees  showed  good  foliage  develop¬ 
ment.  while  the  non-injected  trees  were  still  devoid 
of  foliage.  These  slow  starting  trees  later  developed 
foliage  and  made  good  growth  by  Fall,  yet  the  effect 
of  water  injection  in  favor  of  good  starting  was  most 
marked. 

This  experiment  places  emphasis  upon  a  fact 
which  all  nurserymen  and  professional  gardeners 
know,  that  it  is  essential  to  place  the  roots  in  inti¬ 
mate  contact  with  the  soil.  Planters  can  at  least 
stamp  the  plants  firmly  in  place. 

Another  procedure  to  aid  in  water  intake  is  to  dip 
the  roots  in  a  puddling  material  of  clay.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  will  be  greeted  with  many  a  laugh,  but  we  are 
still  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that  we  have  seen 
some  very  good  results  from  dipping  the  roots  in 
puddled  clay  just  before  planting.  The  argument  in 
favor  of  this  method  in  the  past  has  been  that  it 
keeps  the  roots  from  drying  out.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  answer ;  instead  the  benefit  from  such 
treatment  may  be  that  it  places  the  roots  in  intimate 
contact  with  the  soil,  and  thus  establishes  water 
movement  into  the  tree.  At  all  events,  it  has  its  ad¬ 
vocates,  h.  b.  x. 
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Sunnyrock  Notes 

When  you  find  a  person  who  is  forever  getting  a 
pair  of  earthly-looking  hands,  it's  a  safe  bet  he  or 
she  is  a  pretty  good  gardener  because  a  good  gar¬ 
dener  is  almost  always  at  it,  indoors  or  out.  I  sup¬ 
pose  a  greenhouse  is  the  true  gardener's  dream  of 
Paradise.  Lacking  one,  most  of  us  grow  what  we 
can  on  our  window  sills,  and  from  our  perennial  ex¬ 
perimenting  comes  various  odds  and  ends  of  in¬ 
formation. 

I  failed  with  a  few  mixed  asparagus  seed  last 
Fall.  Then  I  found  a  catalog  that  advertised  bot¬ 
tom  heat  for  starting  them,  so  tried  again.  That 
bottom  heat  was  a  problem,  but  by  filling  a  tall,  tin 
gallon  can  with  soil  and  planting  the  seeds  in  that 
I  found  I  could  keep  the  can  warm  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  without  much  risk  of  overheating  the 
upper  part  of  it.  This  method  worked  so  well  I 
now  have  several  thrifty  asparagus  seedlings,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Plumosus  and  a  Sprengeri.  I  am  growing 
them  in  a  fairly  warm  northern  window  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil.  They  grow  quickly  once  started,  but  are 
quite  slow  to  germinate. 

Gloxinias,  I  learned  to  my  sorrow,  will  freeze  be¬ 
fore  almost  anything  else.  They  really  need  a 
warmer  night  temperature  than  most 
plants  anyhow.  If  plants  are  to  be 
raised  from  seed  they  should  be  started 
any  time  from  January  to  early  March. 
This  will  bring  the  blooming  period 
early  in  the  Fall,  and  the  bulbs 
can  be  stored  in  dry  sand  over  the 
Winter. 

Many  plants  have  gone  to  some 
sunny  Elysium  because  they  got  the 
right  treatment  for  some  other  kind 
which  happened  to  be  all  wrong  for 
them.  Cinerarias  do  best  in  the  cool¬ 
est.  shadiest  window,  even  in  Winter. 
They  are  temperamental  about  their 
soil  moisture,  too.  I  grow  mine  in  a 
fairly  roomy  pot  so  that  the  soil  will 
stay  uniformly  moist  for  a  longer  time. 
Neighbor  though  of  that  sooner  and 
now  her  plant  is  much  thriftier  than 
mine  is.  Over  watering  is  disasterous, 
as  is  a  stuffy  atmosphere,  for  cinera¬ 
rias  love  plenty  of  fresh  moist  air.  I’m 
afraid  I  got  more  education  than 
plants  from  my  first  sowing,  but  ex¬ 
pect  to  do  better  with  my  next  one.  I 
start  the  young  seedlings  in  a  light 
sandy  soil,  adding  well-rotted  manure 
and  leaf  mold  gradually  with  each 
transplanting. 

I've  found  that  it  really  pays  to  stir 
the  soil  occasionally  around  potted 
plants,  although  we  seldom  think  of 
an  indoor  garden  in  terms  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  nec¬ 
essary.  too,  to  keep  the  plants  thrifty, 
and  a  few  trays  of  water  under  them 
will  keep  the  surrounding  air  in  a 
moist  condition. 

Following  manufacturer's  directions 
is  a  very  good  idea,  but  mixing  a  little 
horse  sense  with  them  often  helps.  Back 
a  few  years,  I  hatched  some  turkey 
eggs  in  an  incubator  with  poor  results. 
The  percentage  of  cripples  was  too  high,  and  the 
percentage  of  poults  hatched  too  low.  Last  Spring 
T  started  the  incubator  running  and  considered  my 
turkey  eggs.  I  felt  pretty  dubious,  for  the  eggs  in 
this  previous  incubation  had  seemed  to  dry  out  too 
much.  However  I  didn't  have  hens  enough  so  the 
turkey  eggs  went  into  the  incubator.  Now  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions  state  that  moisture  should  never 
be  supplied  in  the  incubator  at  any  time.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  filled  a  small  pan  with  about  two  inches  of 
water  and  set  it  under  the  egg  tray.  I  kept  it  there 
during  the  entire  period  of  incubation.  From  62  tur¬ 
key  eggs  58  poults  hatched.  One  was  crippled,  all 
the  others  as  healthy  as  could  be.  I  don't  know  how 
much  of  the  success  of  this  hatch  was  due  to  the 
pan  of  water — I  didn’t  cool  the  eggs  as  much  as 
recommended — but  I  do  know  other  operators  with 
the  same  make  of  machine  who  keep  pans  of  water 
under  the  trays  for  both  hen  and  turkey  eggs,  and 
claims  the  hatch  is  much  better  because  of  it.  Any¬ 
how,  my  eggs  hatched  much  better  in  the  incubator 
than  under  either  hens  or  turkeys  last  Spring. 

Outside  the  sun  is  shining  on  a  world  of  snow  and 
the  time  of  swelling  buds  seems  very  far  away.  But 
with  both  chick  and  seed  catalogs  coming  in  every 
mail,  “can  Spring  be  far  behind?”  m.  v.  f. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y, 


Kaptation.  a  black  four-year-old  Percheron  stallion,  owned  by  Atherton  Bros.,  of 
Greencastle,  Pa.  He  was  champion  Percheron  stallion  at  the  Hag  erst  oxen  Interstate 
Fair  and  fourth  prize  stallion  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1935. 


of  May.  leav- 


Azur,  a  strawberry  roan  Belgian  stallion,  three  years  old,  recently  imported  from 
Belgian  by  Charles  E.  Shafer,  Sharpsburg.  Md.  He  was  second  prize  Belgian 
stallion  at  Hagerstown  Interstate  Fair  and  the  Baltimore  Livestock  Show  in  1935. 
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BIG  Nr 

Now  You  Can  REN 
Tool  Made  by  UNI 
Get  2  to  4  Times  More 

For  35  years,  farmers  have  preferred  the 
Stronger  tools  forged  from  one  piece  of 
by  The  Union  Fork  8s  Hoe  Company.  But, 
because  misfit  repair  handies  spoil  even  the 
finest  tools,  we  now  supply  duplicate  “Right 
Repair”  Handles,  guaranteed  to  fit  and  to 
preserve  the  perfect  hang  and  balance  of 
our  original  tools.  All  you 
need  do  is  ask  your  dealer 
for  the  Right  Repair  Handle 
whose  number  is  stamped  in 
the  handle  of  your  tool.  These 
“ renewable ”  tools  save  you 
money,  give  years  of  extra 
service.  Made  only  by 

THE  UNION  FORK  a  HOE  CO, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
Makers  of  "UNION”— "Allas"— 
"Herkimer"— "Red  Hawk"  Tools 


OUT  TOOLS 


SAMUEL  FRASER 

NURSERY,  GENESEO,  N.  Y. 

Invites  your  correspondence  regarding  your 
planting  problems.  Suggestions  and  catalog  free. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 

from  yearlings  to  bearing  sizes 
Apples — McIntosh,  Early  McIntosh,  Melba,  Or¬ 
leans,  Red  Spy,  etc.  Poorman  Gooseberry,  Red 
Take  (new)  Red  Currant,  Am,  Arbor  Vitae. 


APPLE  and  PEACH  TREES 

Virginia’s  largest  growers  of  Fruit  Trees  offer  a  com¬ 
plete  stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  including  the  New  Double 
Red  Varieties  of  Apple;  also  Golden  Jubilee,  Shipper’s 
Red  and  Elberta  Peach. 

44  Page  Planting  Guide  and  Price  List  Free. 
WAYNESBORO  Nurseries,  Inc.,  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 


FREE  -Three  Small  Shade  Trees 

with  100  two  year  Washington  Asparagus  roots  $1.75.  Or 
100  Horse  Radish  roots  $1.50,  all  postpaid.  Twenty  small 
shade  trees  with  1.000  two  year  Washington  Asparagus 
roots  $6.50,  or  1,000  Horse  Radish  roots  $6 — Express 
collect.  List  sent  of  trees,  30  varieties,  your  selection. 
WARREN  SHINN  -  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  7%xl0%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  ebanges,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


SEED  SWEET  POTATOES 

Jersey  Yellow  and  Reds.  Free  from  disease.  Also 
Yams  and  the  New  Vlneless,  Write  for  free  booklet 
giving  complete  description,  culture  and  prices. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Delsea  Or.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


CR'R  fk  Hardy  Field  Grown  Frostproof 
•  "•  U.  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties — 500,  60c;  1,000,  $1.00;  5,000,  $4.50. 
Also,  Lettuce.  Tomato,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts  and 
Cauliflower  Plants.  Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
prices.  PI  ED  MONT  PLANT  CO.,  G  REEN  V I LLE,  S.  C. 


send  no  M<,aey  prostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES  NOW  READY  !  500  -60c,  1000— 
06c.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.  -  Tifton,  Ga. 


VWWAVAVAWA W.-UWWVW* 

Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 
THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 


You  can  have  definite 
protection  from  lightning  with  a  Cer¬ 
tified  West  Dodd  System.  Approved 
by  U.  S.  Government  and  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters  Laboratories.  Costs  sur¬ 
prisingly  little. 


FREE  If  your  lightning  system  has 

been  up  for  years  it  may  invite  light¬ 
ning  —  be  a  target  for  it  —  because  of 
t*«.  bad  repair.  West  Dodd  engi¬ 
neers  wilt  inspect  it  without 
cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Write 
for  free  BOOK  on  LIGHTNING 


M#UC  TIO* 


and  name  of  dealer  nearest  you. 


WEST  DODD 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORPORATION 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY 


Townsend’s  Selected  Strain 
Berry  Plants  are  known  the 
Country  over  for  their  de¬ 
pendable  quality  and  heavy 
yielding  ability.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Prompt  Delivery 
or  can  reserve  plants  for  later 
shipment.  We  guarantee  safe 
arrival.  Forty  Page  Illustrated 
berry  book  free. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  19  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

None  Better  Regardless  of  Price 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE 

No  Risk  to  take  you  must  be  Satisfied 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Vegetable  Plants  in  season.  Also  Seeds. 
STRAWBERRY — Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Wm. 
Belt,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake  and  Mastodon  Everbearing 

We  Pay  Transportation  aprice1e 

Parcel  Post  or  Express  100  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry,  1st  0  Yar.  above.  .$0.75  $2.50  $4.50  $20.00 
Dorsett,  Fairfax.  Chesapeake..  .85  3.00  5.25  25.00 

Mastodon  Everbearing  .  1. 10  3.75  7.25  32.50 

Raspberry  :Latham,  Chief.  St.  Regis.  Cumberland,  Logan 
Blackberry:  Eldorado,  13.  Harvest,  Lucreta,  Dewberry 
All  Trans.  Paid.  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus.  1-yr.  No.  l.$0.30  $0.50  $0.75  $1.20  $4.00;  $7.00 

Rhubarb,  1-yr.  No.  1.  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

Horserad.  1-yr.  No.  1.  .30  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 

Rasp.  &  Blackberry. .  .60  1.00  1.75  2.75  10.001  18.00 

Catalog  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Trees  Of  Select  Quality  Spring  For  Planting 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  150,- 
000  one-year  apple,  limited  quantity 
two-year-olds,  best  new  and  older 
varieties.  150,000  select  Peach  trees 
one-year  and  June  Buds.  Nut  trees 
ail  kinds.  Ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
We  specialize  in  growing  apple  and 
peach  trees  for  commercial  orchar- 
dists.  All  stock  thoroughly  Inspected 
for  trueness  to  name. 

1936  Catalog  Ready  —  It’s  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 
Horseradish 
ROOTS 

On©  and  Two  Years  Old — Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  “DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write— 

L.  &  F.  DONDFRO  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


anle’sBeets-2oz.  Seeds 

Detroit  Dark  Red,  and  Crosby’s 
Early  Egyptian — enough  tor  100-ft. 
low  of  each — to  get  acquainted.  Send 
dime  today!  J laule’s  Seed  Book  Free. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  887  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  EARLY  JERSEY, 
CHARLESTON  WAKEFIELDS,  FLAT  DUTCH. 
GOLDEN  ACRE,  COPENHAGEN  MARKET  CABBAGE 
PLANTS— 1, 000- $1.00:  5,000-$4.00 :  10, OO0-$7.OO ;  ready 
for  shipment  about  April  15th.  Write  for  prices  on 
other  plants.  BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin  Va. 


CA  r-  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
■V.U.Onion  Plants.  All  varieties.  500,  50c:  1000.  90e. 
Prompt  Shipment.  Georgia  Plant  Company,  Albany,  Ga. 


Horticulture  Notes 

======  By  H.  B.  Tukey  ===== 


Varieties  for  Home  Orchard 

Could  you  recommend  two  plum,  two 
sweet  cherry,  two  apple  and  two  peach 
trees  adaptable  to  a  home  orchard  in 
Southern  Vermont?  a.  s. 

Cambridge,  Md. 

Of  course  the  best  practice  in  selecting 
Varieties  is  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
local  grower  in  your  vicinity ;  his  expe¬ 
riences  will  be  most  valuable.  You  must 
remember  also  that  there  are  personal 
likes  and  dislikes  in  varieties  which  will 
determine  your  choice.  You  may,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  choose  varieties  because  of  their 
commercial  possibilities.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  may  choose  varieties  because 
they  are  new  and  interesting,  depending 
upon  the  commercial  markets  for  your 
supply  of  staples.  If  you  are  interested 
in  trying  the  new  and  the  unusual  and 
which  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  inter¬ 
est  and  attractiveness  of  your  place,  you 
might  try  the  Stanley  and  Imperial  Epi- 
neuse  plums,  the  Seneca  and  Giant  Sweet 
cherries,  the  Milton  and  McIntosh  apples, 
and  the  Golden  Jubilee  and  South  Ha¬ 
ven  peaches.  From  the  commercial  stand¬ 
point,  you  might  find  Heine  Claude  and 
Italian  prune  superior  to  the  plums  that 
have  been  mentioned,  while  if  you  desire 
the  Japanese  kinds  you  might  try  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Burbank.  Since  hardiness  will 
be  an  item  with  the  sweet  cherry  and  the 
peach,  you  might  think  of  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  W  indsor  and  Yellow  Spanish 
sweet  cherries  because  of  their  hardiness, 
and  you  might  think  of  Greensboro,  South 
Haven  and  Rochester  peaches  because  of 
their  hardiness,  too. 


Clapp  Favorite  vs.  Bartlett 

Is  the  Clapp  Favorite  pear  better  than 
Bartlett  for  home  use?  How  soon  do 
pear  trees  bear  after  they  are  set?  L.  r. 

New  York. 

The  Clapp  Favorite  pear  ripens  a  few 
days  ahead  of  Bartlett,  and  softens 
rapidly.  It  is  considered  a  good  market 
pear  to  precede  Bartlett,  but  one  must 
realize  that  the  tree  blights  even  worse 
than  Bartlett  and  that  the  fruits  soften 
at  the  core.  If  one  had  just  one  variety 
to  choose,  he  would  probably  take  Bart¬ 
lett  first. 


Sun-Glo  and  Polly  Peaches 

Will  you  let  me  know  the  value  of  the 
new  peaches — Sun-Glo  and  Polly? 

South  Plainfield,  N.  J.  t.  h.  e. 

Both  of  these  varieties  are  relatively 
new.  Sun-Glo  is  a  bud  sport  from  the 
South  Haven  and  as  such  is  recommended 
as  a  “superior  South  Haven.”  South 
Haven,  as  you  know,  ripens  two  weeks 
ahead  of  Elberta  and  is  hardy  in  the  bud. 
It  has  established  a  good  reputation  in 
Michigan  and  in  other  sections  where  a 
variety  is  needed  which  ripens  ahead  of 
Elberta. 

Polly  is  a  third  generation  seedling  of 
Hill's  Chili.  It  is  a  white  variety  much 
like  Champion,  of  high  quality,  ripening 
August  18  to  20.  It  is  reported  to  have 
withstood  24  below  zero  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  to  have  carried  a  crop  that 
year. 


The  Newburgh  Raspberry 
in  Maine 

Could  you  give  me  information  about 
the  Newburgh  raspberry?  Is  it  hardy  in 
Maine?  I  have  tried  many  varieties,  such 
as  Cumberland,  Plum  Farmer,  St.  Regis 
and  Latham.  Latham  does  better  than 
any  of  theothers,  but  even  it  winter-kills 
back  abouta  foot  from  the  tips.  j.  N.  A. 

Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 

Plants  which  winter-kill  back  only  a 
foot  from  the  tip  should  not  be  considered 
as  being  particularly  Winter  tender,  be¬ 
cause  after  ail,  in  pruning  the  red  rasp¬ 
berry  these  tips  will  be  removed.  Latham, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  Minnesota  varie¬ 
ties,  and  as  such  is  considered  quite 
hardy.  Chief  is  another  variety  of  Min¬ 
nesota  origin,  which  ripens  a  little  ahead 
of  Latham  and  which  also  should  he 
hardy  in  your  section.  The  Newburgh 
raspberry  is  relatively  new,  but  so  far 
has  given  a  good  account  of  itself  in  parts 
of  Canada  and  other  northern  sections. 
Interestingly  enough,  this  matter  of  Win¬ 
ter  hardiness  is  not  always  associated  with 
the  coldest  sections.  For  example,  the 
Herbert  raspberry  which  is  considered 
quite  hardy  in  New  England,  is  consid¬ 
ered  tender  in  southern  sections,  possibly 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  foliage  trou¬ 
bles  there,  or  possibly  because  of  trou¬ 
bles  involving  maturity. 


Care  of  Strawberries 

I  should  like  some  advice  on  strawber¬ 
ries  that  will  pick  this  year.  What  can 
I  do  to  kill  the  weevils?  What  time 
should  I  fertilize  them?  Is  nitrate  of 
soda  good?  j.  \y# 

As  a  general  rule  strawberry-growers 
prefer  to  get  the  ground  in  good  condition 
before  the  bed  is  set  rather  than  attempt 
to  add  fertilizer  and  otherwise  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  ground  after  the  bed 
is  established.  As  a  general  proposition 
this  will  be  found  good  advice  to  follow. 
Of  course,  there  are  times,  as  with  old- 
established  beds,  when  something  must  be 
done  to  increase  the  vigor  of  the  plants. 
In  such  cases,  late  Summer  applications 
of  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  150  to 
•>00  pounds  per  acre  have  been  found 
helpful.  Spring  applications  have  been 
reported  to  result  in  excessive  plant 
growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit-bud  forma¬ 
tion.  If  manure  is  used,  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  at  the  rate  of  10  to 
20  tons  per  acre,  preferably  on  the  land 
before  the  plants  are  set.  For  control  of 
weevil,  use  four  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  in  100  gallons  of  water  at  the  time 
the  weevil  begins  feeding,  namely,  shortly 
before  the  buds  open,  and  then  again  a 
week  later. 


Wood  Ashes  for  Apple  Trees 

Is  it  advisable  to  put  hard-wood  ashes 
around  fruit  trees  year  after  year?  How 
much  per  tree?  f.  c.  w. 

There  is  certainly  no  harm  in  putting 
wood  ashes  around  trees.  This  has  been  a 
favored  practice  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  a  question,  however,  just  how  much 
good  the  material  does,  since  most  experi¬ 
mental  results  with  apple  trees  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  have  shown  no  response  from  potash 
or  from  wood  ashes  in  general.  An  ap¬ 
plication  of  50  to  100  pounds  of  potash 
Per  acre  is  the  customary  application. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  wood  ashes  per 
tree  is  the  amount  that  has  been  used  by 
some  who  have  made  the  application  of 
this  material  regularly. 


THE  MAILBAG 


TENANT  OR  HIRED  HELP? 

A  woman  has  inherited  a  farm  under  a 
will  and  plans  to  live  on  it  and  run  it. 
►She  has  no  practical  knowledge  of  farm¬ 
ing.  Which  is  the  better  plan  for  her  to 
follow — to  have  “hired  help,”  or  to  have 
a  tenant?  There  is  only  ojie  house  on  the 
property.  She  would  like  to  hear  how 
other  women  farmers  have  made  out. 
There  must  be  many  women  who  have 
had  a  problem  of  this  sort  and  have  to 
farm  alone. 


RED  SQUILLS  FOR  RATS 

I  have  read  a  lot  about  red  squills  be¬ 
ing  excellent  to  rid  buildings  of  rats  and 
mice  but  never  a  thing  is  said  about  how 
to  use  it.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  way 
to  use  it  so  they  will  eat  it?  c.  w.  u. 


TWO-MAN  CROSS-CUT  SAW 

Do  any  of  your  readers  know  how  to 
rig  up  a  two-man  cross-cut  saw  so  one 
man  can  use  it  in  cutting  down  trees? 

A.  L.  II. 
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Strawberries 


51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SrS^STR  A WB E R R I  E  S 


i  for  best  results  set  Bayner’s  high 
I  quality,  true  to  name  plants,  strong, 
vigorous  fresh  dug.  100%  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 


send 

for  Free  Berry  Book. 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

5000 

DORSETT  . 

.$0.40  $0.70 

$2.13  $4.25 

$18.75 

FAIRFAX  . 

.  .40 

.70 

2.37 

4.75 

21.25 

PREMIER  . 

.  .35 

.65 

1.88 

3.75 

16.25 

CATSKILL  . 

.  .40 

.70 

2.37 

4.75 

21.25 

Big  Joe . 

.  .35 

.65 

1.88 

3.75 

16.25 

CLERMONT  . 

.  .40 

.70 

2.37 

4.75 

21.25 

CHESAPEAKE  . 

.  .40 

.70 

2.37 

4.75 

21.25 

GEM  E.  B . 

.  .60 

1.00 

3.63 

7.25 

31.25 

MASTODON  E  B.  . . 

.  .60 

1.00 

3.38 

6.75 

28.75 

RAYNER  BROTHERS, 

Box  5, 

,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

AH  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  Station 
says:  “In  hush  and  fruit — the  best  red 
raspberry  under  cultivation."  Disease  resistant — hardy 
— productive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for 
home  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced 
prices  on  15  other  varieties — Latham.  Chief.  June,  Co¬ 
lumbian,  etc.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses.  Evergreens,  etc. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Bx  R,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE.  Theso  varieties 
assur#  success.  Dug  to  your  order  from  new 
FS  beds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 
send  for  FREE  catalog.  Prices  F.O.B.  Salisbury. 

_  100  250  500  1000  5000 

Dorsett  . $0.70  $1.25  $2.00  $4.00  $17.50 

Fairfax.  Chesapeake  ..  .70  1.35  2.25  4.50  20.00 

Catskill  . 80  1.60  2.75  5.50  25.00 

Premier,  Big  Joe . 65  1.15  1.75  3.50  15.00 

Mastodon  E.  B . 95  2.00  3.25  6.50  27.50 

M.  S.  PRYOR.  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Save 
Money.  Tells  you  how  to  Buy  Direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and  Bas¬ 
ket  Factory  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

New  Albany  Box  *  BomketCo.,  Box  1)1,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
CERTIFIED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
L.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


PERDUE  CTRAWBIRRV 

O  P>  L  A  M  T  S  JL 


1  State  Certified — Millions  of  new  &  standard 
■  v  varieties.  $2.50-$4.50  per  1000.  Premier  & 
Big  Joe,  l000-$3. 00: 5000-$I4.00.  Eastern  Shore 
Grown.  True  to  name  plants.  Safe  deL  guaranteed.  Free 
Catalog.  C.  S.  PERDUE.  Box  20-F,  SHOWELL,  MD. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Dorsett,  $6.00  per  1000.  Howard  1".  $5. 00.  Mastodon.  $7.00 
Healthy  Connecticut  grown  plants.  Send  for  complete 
list.  DEAKPEX  HKOS.,  44  Long  Hill  St..  Eait  Hartford,  Conn. 


CTDAWDCDDV  PI  A1UTQ  Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
d  1  MtiDERIV  I  I  LAll  I  d  Premier.  Big  Joe. 
itoward  17  and  Chesapeake,  60c  per  100,  $4  per  1000, 
5000  for  $17.50.  Mastodon  Everbearing.  80c  per  100, 
$6  per  1000,  5000  for  $25.  Catalog  free. 

BASIL  PERRY  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  N,E4wooCApIrSX 

Other  kinds  cheaper.  Superior  quality  guaranteed.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &.  SONS,  Bx  8.  Willards,  Md. 


Cl— DL.i,  I  All  leading  varieties,  ineluding 
Strawberry  l  lants  !  the  new  Dorsett  and  Fairfax. 
Catalog  FREE.  H.  H.  BENNING  -  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


I  ITU  IM  I, eading  Red  Raspberry.  Certified  plants, 
Lrt  1  IlrtlTl  $3  hundred;  $15  thousand.  Moneymak¬ 
ers.  TWIN  CEDAR  NURSERY,  Willixmsburg,  Mass. 


FOK  SALE — Certified  No.  1  Newburgh  Raspberry  Sets. 
$15  per  1000.  WARREN  DILLMAN,  Victor,  N.  Y 


D  ET  n  I  A  If  ET  Red[Curront— New,  outstanding- 

l'1-  “  FARM  OFlI’ASOHKK.  North-East.  Pa. 


$3.88  APPLE  TREES 

Northern  Grown,  Well  Rooted  and  True  to  Name. 
Order  now  before  our  small  surplus  is  sold. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  our  “Home  Planting  Ouide.” 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
10  W.  Main  Street  -  -  Perry,  Ohio 


fil  nun)  ccrn  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Timothy,  Sw 
VLVIU1  vtCU  Clover,  Pasture  Mixtures.  £ 
Beans,  and  Seed  Oats.  All  Northwestern  Ohio  grov 
showing  high  purity  and  germination.  Free  from  nt 
ious  weeds.  High  quality  seed  reasonably  priced  to  m 
the  demands  of  the  most  particular  farmer  and  cc 
servative  buyer.  Writo  today  for  price  list  and  f 
samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  Co.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OH 

SEED  POTATOES  Reflsonable  r 

N.  Ralph  Baker 


Write  Toda 

Victor,  New  A 


j-JA ltDIkST  ALFALFA,  l!to  lb.  up.  Sweet  Clover.  4c  up 
samples.  All  shipments  subject  to  inspection  and  t 
jTimm  Alfalfa  Association,  Fargo,  N.  D.  (500 cooperating  gr 


Rhubarb 


EXTRA  STRONG  CLUMPS. 

BALK’S  FARM,  Clinton.  N.  J. 


Chestnut  Trees  Blight-Resistant 

f„„  ,  at  3  nnd  4  years  ol 


Bearing 
licious  i 

.  in  j  nnu  a  years  of  age.  S 

01  circuiar  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manhelm, 


FOR  S  A  I  F  I  wh,,e  Cedar  Fence  Poets— 7  ft. 

...  to  W"  top,  12c;  oH"  to  5” 

'*•  John  Burnham  -  Essex.  New  Y 


long 
top, 

Essex,  New  York 


Insects  That  Damage  Roses 

Whenever  a  conversation  turns  to 
roses,  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  a 
great  many  feel  they  are  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  various  insects  attacking 
their  rose  plants.  Many  also  feel  that 
in  consequence  they  are  unable  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  combat  these  insects. 

For  those  people  we  wish  to  point  out 
that  their  problem  is  really  not  very  dif¬ 
ficult.  Most  damage  to  roses  is  caused  by 
aphis,  leaf  hopper,  thrips  or  slugs. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  aphis  (frequent¬ 
ly  called  plant  lice).  One  is  green,  the 
other  a  rosy  color.  The  aphis  attacks 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  Summer. 
Being  a  slow  moving  insect,  it-  settles  on 
the  tips  and  underside  of  the  leaves, 
where  it  can  drive  its  bill  into  the  tender 
plant  tissue  and  suck  out  the  sap.  Once 
settled  on  a  spot,  the  aphis  rarely  moves, 
even  though  so  many  congregate  in  a 
place  as  to  make  it  seem  that  the  leaf  is 
covered  with  a  kind  of  scale. 

Leaf-hoppers  in  appearance  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  aphis.  They  are,  however,  ac¬ 
tive  and  when  disturbed  move  rapidly 
about.  Leaf  hoppers  not  only  suck  out 
sap,  but  are  said  to  inject  a  toxic  poison 
which  cause  tender  plant  tissues  to  wither 
and  die. 

Thrips  are  tiny  yellowish-brown  crea¬ 
tures  which  usually  attack  the  blossoms 
rather  than  the  leaves.  They  are  so  small 
that  they  can  crawl  into  newly  formed 
buds  before  a  person  realizes  that  they 
are  present.  Thrips  live  on  sap  but  do 
not  draw  it  through  a  bill.  With  their 
mouths  they  scrape  and  lacerate  the  petal 
freeing  the  sap  so  they  can  drink  it.  Buds 
which  thrips  attack  soon  become  mis¬ 
shapen  and  rarely  open  to  full  bloom. 

Slugs  are  the  larval  form  of  a  fly, 
known  to  scientists  as  the  “saw-fly.” 
They  attack  the  leaves  and  eat  away  the 
green  tissue  leaving  just  the  yellowish- 
brown  frame  work  of  the  leaf. 

All  or  any  of  these  insects  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  with  a  mixture  of 
two  teaspoons  of  Black  Leaf  40  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  plus  a  little  dissolved  laun¬ 
dry  soap.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  spray  with 
this  mixture  every  10  days  during  the 
early  weeks  of  Summer — being  sure  to 
reach  the  underside  of  the  leaves — and, 
when  fighting  thrips,  to  apply  it  directly 
to  the  top  of  the  buds. 


Winter  Birds — North  and 
South 

A  nice  little  entertainment  that  costs 
nothing  and  is  different  from  anything  to 
be  found  on  the  radio  is  to  be  had  by 
simply  standing  out  of  sight  under  a  tree 
or  perhaps  on  the  porch  if  a  tree  or  two 
is  near  and  whistling  to  the  birds. 

The  writer  heard  a  plaintive  wild  ca¬ 
nary  call  out  in  the  soft  maple  tree  on 
February  26.  Standing  perfectly  still  on 
the  porch  the  listener  repeated  the  notes 
as  nearly  as  possible.  The  call  was  re¬ 
turned  and  in  a  moment  two  more  of  the 
little  goldfinches  flew  into  the  tree.  Then 
they  were  busy  calling  to  each  other. 
These  finches  are  dull-colored  in  Winter, 
but  black  and  gold  in  Summer.  They 
love  sunflow’er  seeds. 

The  three  finches  were  no  more  than 
settled  than  three  bluejays  came  togehter. 
They  are  noisy  sauce-boxes  but  beautiful. 
About  a  dozen  of  them  have  eaten  chicken 
feed  with  the  other  birds  in  our  back 
yard  all  Winter. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  been 
oil  a  hasty  trip  to  Florida.  There  the 
mocking-birds  seem  to  be  singing  from  al¬ 
most  every  tree.  Lovers  of  birds  should 
not  miss  the  Tamiami  Trail  which  runs 
south  of  Lake  Okeechobee  through  the 
everglades,  for  there  are  to  be  seen  there 
vast  flocks  of  blue  and  white  herons,  the 
queer  pelicans  like  something  out  of  a 
nursery  rhyme,  the  tall  white  cranes,  and 
even  flocks  of  sandpipers — all  different 
from  our  northern  birds,  but  no  more 
beautiful  than  ours,  only  interesting  be¬ 
cause  different. 

To  return  to  our  bird  entertainment  as 
mentioned  above,  the  red  bird  is  changing 
his  song  now — have  you  noticed  it?  He 
sings,  three  distinct  songs  during  the  year, 
the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  his  Spring 
song  in  May.  The  red  bird’s  song  is  easy 
of  imitation  at  this  time  of  year  and  he 
responds  readily  to  a  call  if  in  range  of 
hearing. 

For  next  Winter  we  plan  to  build  feed¬ 
ing  boxes  for  the  birds,  protected  from 
the  weather  and  the  cats.  The  birds  be¬ 
come  tame  from  being  fed  regularly  and 
if  fed  on  the  ground  become  easy  prey 
for  cats.  The  food  house  on  a  pivot, 
such  as  a  stake  or  post,  like  an  open  box 
lying  on  its  side,  with  small  wooden 
wings  in  front  that  are  blown  forward  by 
the  wind  to  keep  the  closed  side  of  the 
box  against  the  blast,  would  seem  like 
an  easy  type  of  house  to  build. 

MARION  ELLEN  WOOD. 


DIBBLE’S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

This  is  the  year  to  he  SURE  of  tested  high 
germination  corn!  Good  Seed  Corn  is  scarce, 
due  to  excess  moisture,  lack  of  sunshine,  and 
early  freezes  over  wide  areas.  Not  since  1917 
has  the  country  seen  such  a  serious  seed  corn 
situation. 

Don't  take  chances  with  low  germination! 
Avoid  a  half  crop!  Be  sure  your  seed  corn 
tests  high! 

Our  average  germination  to  date  is  above 
90<7r.  And  we  offer  highest  grade  northern 
grown  seed  in  following  varieties — and  all 
sold  on  10-day  test  or  money-back  basis: 

Early  Yellow  Dent 
Improved  Learning 
Mammoth  White  Dent 
Big  Red  Dent 
Golden  Glow 
Cornell  11 
Smoky  Dent 


Lancaster  Co. 

Sure  Crop 
West  Branch 

Sweepstakes 
Mammoth  8  Rowed 
Yellow  Flint 
Smut  Nose  Flint 
White  Cap  Yellow  Dent 

Also  Headquarters  for  all  Farm  Seeds,  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley. 

Certified  and  Selected  Seed  Potatoes 


CATALOG  —  PRICE  LIST 


FREE 


EDWARD  F. 

Box  B 


DIBBLE  Seedgrower 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


nURSERY  ST0CH 


|  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes. 

I  NEW  Varieties  of 
1  OUTSTANDING  Merit 

APPLE  •  PEACH  •  GRAPES  •  RASPBERRIES 


I 

LX  •  rtfitn  •  bllfiru  •  KASrBEKKIES  1 

ROSES  ROSES  I 

I 
I 


New  Color  •  New  Fragrance  •  New  Charm 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 

these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different 
Experimental  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &ZCo. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

“ THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK " 

Located  in  tha  Center  of  the  Famom  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co. 


Buy  direct  of  56-year  establish¬ 
ed  nursery  with  nation-wide  rep¬ 
utation  for  square  dealing  and 
integrity. 

Successful  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  will  tell  you  Kellys’  trees 
are  best  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

Write  for  Kellys '  Book  of  Bargains 
offering  trees  of  the  highest  quality 
at  the  reasonable  prices. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
200  Cherry  SI.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

k  Established  1880 


Four  year  old  transplanted  trees, 
6  to  10  inches  tall.  POSTPAID 

RA  EVER-  10  of  POST 

JVCREENS  *««•*«.  fc.rAlO 
Offer  No.  1  Offer  No.  2 

Balsam  Fir,  $-12  in.  Mugho  Pino,  3-S  ia. 
Colo.  Blue  Spruco,  3-6  in.  Douglas  Fir,  6-12  in. 
Black  Hill  Spruce.  3-6  in..  Austrian  Pine,  6-9  in, 
Scotch  Pine.  4-10  in.  Amer.  Arborvitae.  6-9  in. 

Englemann  Spruce,  3-6  in.  White  Spruce.  4-10  in* 
All  4  and  5  year  old  Transplanted  trees. 
Combination  Price  for  Both  Offers  Above 
100  FINE  TREES  for  only  $3.75  POSTPAIO 

(Hi  TUfA,  ftp  /ft*fj 

•WESTERN  MAINE  box  R-s 

1  FOREST  NURSERY,  FRYEBURO,  ME. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified.  DOR¬ 
SETT  and  FAIRFAX  also  all 
other  leading  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices,  de¬ 
scriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  — WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  2®  „  .  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America. 
“Serving  the  Commercial  Strawberry  Growers  for  25  Years” 


■ttfbr^iyy  FLOWERING  SEIZE 

^“yOlADIOLUSl 


iGuaranteed  to  Bloom 

'  Famous  PICARDY  Included  EXTRA 

?Three  each  of  six  popular  varieties,  such  as 
[Flaming  Sword,  Pride  of  Wanaka,  W.  H. 
1  Phipps,  F.  C.  Peters,  etc.  Send  20c  for  these 
-18  Bulbs.  We  include  EXTRA  one  Picardy — 
"a  magnificent  salmon  apricot,  newest  and 
finest  of  all  Gladiolus.  We  also  offer  60  Bulbs. 
5  each  of  12  varieties,  for  60c  with  3  Picardy 
EXTRA:  100  Mixed  for  $1.00,  with  5  Picardy  EXTRA 
All  postpaid.  FREE  Catalog  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables. 

FAIRFIELD  SEED  &  BULB  CO.,  BrKort.  c^nn. 


is  kinds,  all  colors— dwarf  Bedding;  Opkts. 
_liarge  -  flowered  Balcony;  velvety,  **  * 

„  olotchedStar  of  California ;a pkt.of  each! 
ySend  10c  today.  Mantes  deed  Book  free. i  _  _ 

*<Vm.  Henry  Maule,  886  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila..Pa. 

UNUSUAL  FLOWERS  FPRL°AMclAsR 

Seeds  of  New  Fragrant  Pansy,  Blackberry  Lily,  Winter- 
hardy  Begonia,  Everblooming  Tahoka  Daisy.  Bare  Opal 
Flower,  Garden  Amaryllis,  and  a  thousand  others  as 
interesting.  Unique  catalog. 

REX.  D.  PEARCE,  Dept.  TI,  Merchantvllle,  N.  J. 

GLADIOLUS  and  DAHLIAS 

50  large,  or  100  medium.  Glad  Bulbs,  many  colors.  $1. 
Dahlias,  Phlox,  Lilies,  Gayfeathers.  House  Ferns. 
Catalog  free.  H.  M.  Gil  let.  Bx  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


LADIOLl'S  LIST  FOR  THE  ASKING 
Emory  Tilton,  1036  Prospect  Rd.,  Ashtabula.  O 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD.  Big  Red 

Fruits,  ripe  as  early  as  July. 4th. 
Regular  price  15c  per  pkt .®  To 
Introduce  Jung's  Quality  Seeds, 
will  send  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato, 
and  Carrot,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Rad- 
.  Ish.  Superb  Asters,  Everlastings, 
r'  Pinks.  Giant  Sweet  Peas,  Fancy 
'  Zinnias.  <\  A-*  20c  in 

10  Packets  for  lUu  Canada. 
—  ■-  ■  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  filled 

pprr  with  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Shrubs.  Cou- 
r  rEfcKi  pon  for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Sta.  12,  Randolph,  W»«- 


BURPEE’S  VEGETABLES 


Sensational  offer.  5  full  sized 
packets  postpaid  10c:  Early 
Wonder  Beet,  Goldinhart 
Carrot,  Rapid  Red  Radish, 
Wayahead  Lettuce,  Marglobe 
Tomato.  50c  value  for  lOe. 

Send  dime  today  for  seeds. 
Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

890  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


‘SEEDS.  PLANTS.  SHRUBBERY 

’  Free  64-page  catalog  full 
of  bargain  prices.  New  Ex* 

perlment  Station  Varietleo 
Save  money  and  get  better 
Stock.  Write  today. 

Alien’*  Nurtery  &  Seed  Hou*a 
Box  1 1 . Genova,  Ohio 


Berry  Plants  of  Superior  Quality 

5.000.000  Strawberry  Plants  —  Mas¬ 
todon.  Dorsett.  Fairfax.  Catskill, 
Premier  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants. 
Grape  Vines,  Currant  and  Goose- 
I  berry  bushes.  Asparagus  roots.  Our 
Spring  1936  Catalog  is  chuck  full  of 
good  things.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 
—  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  — 
Box  A  -  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


Budded  Walnut  and  PecanTrees 

mrjsssr 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts 
Catalog  free.  INDIAN*  NUT  NURSERT.  In  IBS.  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 

PIEDMONT  PLANTS — Open  Field  grown — Frostproof 
Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Leading  varieties.  Post- 
jiaid:  200.  60c:  500.  $1.10:  1.000,  $2.00.  Collect:  500. 
60c:  1.000,  SI. 00.  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Beet.  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  Pepper.  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Write  for 
free  catalog  and  cultural  directions. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY,  Box  922,  Albany,  Ga. 

Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph.  Early  Ohio. 

Bural  Busset.  and  Katalidin.  Selected  Irish 
Cobbler.  Bliss  Triumph.  Spaulding  Bose.  Smooth 
Rural  grown  from  certified  seed  and  rogued  fields- 
The  New  Variety  Katahdin  is  outstanding.  Wo  rec¬ 
ommend  its  trial.  Write  for  information  and  prices 
PORTER  &  B0NNEY,  -  ELBA,  New  York 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  tarieVi?.. 

Prompt  shipment.  500—  60c,  1000— $|.  Pay  on  arrival 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  p.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tiflon,  6a. 

CABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  all 

varieties:  500-60C,  I00O-80C,  5000-$3.25.  Broccoli: 
1.50-1000.  Catalogue  free.  Tomato.  Pepper.  Egg  Plants 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY.  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 

PAY  THE  POSTMAN.  Send  no  money.  Frostproof 
Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants.  Leading  varieties.  500. 
50c;  1.000,  90c.  Albany  Flant  Company,  Albany,  Ga. 

Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  g??ov 

5IW-600,  1000 — 05c.  FARMERS  FLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 
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Save! 

Save  Seed 
Save  Re-planting 
Save  Time 

• 

Even  Good  Seed 
Needs  Help 

Treat  Your  Seed  With 


CUPROCIDE 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 

The  Standard  Red  Copper  Oxide 

Ask  your  dealer 
or  write 

ROHM  &  HAAS  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Chemicals 
222  W.  Washington  Square 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

Quart)  enough 
for  4  bushels  seed  ▼ 

LOO 

.60 


(1  pint)  Enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(|-  pint)  Enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
"Money- Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1 1 29H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  Good  Neighbor  always 
recommends  -  -  -  - 
TheimAGEBMD-mY  PLANTER 
for  Potatoes. Beans. Peas  and  Corn 


The  Potato  grower  to  make  money  must  strive  for 
efficiency  plus  economy.  He  finds  there  is  no  substitute 
for  the  IRON  AGE  BAND-WAY  PLANTER  for  lower 
production  costs,  proper  placement  of  fertilizer  in  2-in. 
bands,  quicker  germination,  greater  uniformity,  earlier 
maturity  and  higher  yields  per  acre. 

You  cannot  afford  to  wait — buy  your  IRON  AGE 
PLANTER  now — and  you,  too,  as  a  good  neighbor  will 
highly  recommend  it. 


IRON  AGE  POTATO  PLANTERS  are  built  in  One, 
Two,  Three  or  Four  Row  sizes — Assisted  Feed  or  Auto¬ 
matic  —  Seed 
Hoppers  inter¬ 
changeable.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  attach¬ 
ments  available 
for  high  or  low 
analysis  Fertil¬ 
izers.  Convertible 
disc  covering 
gangs  for  ridge 
covering  or  shal¬ 
low  covering  in 

Ihe  furrow.  MAIL  COUPON  FOR  CATALOG 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  1230, York,  Pa. 

Please  send  Catalog  1234. 


UAME  ... 
ADDRESS 


Pluralisms 


Yellow  Climbing  Roses. — Inquiries 
are  often  received  asking  for  “a  really 
bright  yellow”  climbing  rose ;  the  earlier 
yellow  ramblers  were  always  too  pale 
when  open.  Much  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  that  new  variety.  Golden 
Dream,  recently  illustrated  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  This  is  described  as  having  well¬ 
shaped  flowers  of  soft  chamois  yellow, 
shading  to  a  deeper  golden  shade  on 
opening.  It  is  a  vigorous  climber  de¬ 
scended  from  Rugosa,  a  family  noted  for 
its  hardiness.  We  are  told  that  the 
plant  is  remontant  in  character,  bloom¬ 
ing  more  or  less  through  the  Summer. 
The  first  yellow  climbing  rose  we  tried 
was  Gardenia,  which  was  also  known,  in¬ 
correctly  but  popularly,  as  Hardy  Mare- 
chal  Niel.  This  was  sent  out  in  1899, 
its  parents  being  Perle  des  Jardins  and 
Wichuraiana.  The  flowers  are  small,  hut 
it  makes  very  pretty  plump  bright  yellow 
buds,  which  open  to  cream  white  flowers. 
It  is  extremely  hardy,  and  has  very  hand¬ 
some  glossy  foliage.  We  think  it  has 
been  discarded  by  commercial  growers,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  finer  varieties  of  more  re¬ 
cent  origin,  but  we  keep  our  old  plant 
because  we  like  those  plump  yellow  buds. 
We  have  not  grown  Emily  Gray,  a 
climber  with  long  pointed  buds,  yellow 
changing  to  pale  orange  as  they  open  ;  it 
is  very  attractive,  but  needs  Winter  pro¬ 
tection  north  of  Philadelphia,  and  we  like 
climbers  that  are  reckoned  reliably  hardy. 
However,  we  may  have  some  losses  that 
were  not  anticipated  this  Spring. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit. — One  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  asks  whether  he  should  start 
seeds  of  the  wild  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  in  the 
house  in  Spring,  he  having  saved  seed 
over  Winter.  We  consider  this  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  if  the  seeds  were  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  very  dry,  not  being  stratified,  they 
may  be  slow  in  germinating.  Nature’s 
way  is  to  bury  the  ripe  seeds  in  humus 
near  the  parent  plants,  where  they  germi¬ 
nate  readily.  A  damp,  shady  spot  in  the 
garden  is  a  desirable  place  to  naturalize 
this  native  aroid,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  those  velvety  black  stripes  on 
the  “pulpit”  vary  in  different  individuals. 
Another  reader  tells  us  that  she  has  been 
growing  this  plant  in  the  house  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  She  potted  the  root 
Dec.  1,  and  it  was  in  bloom  Feb.  14,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  good  condition  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
watch  its  growth  and  development. 

Flowers  for  a  Northern  Exposure. 
— Here  is  a  question  from  an  Ohio  friend, 
who  touches  on  problems  that  interest 
most  flower-loving  rural  women  : 

”1  would  so  much  like  to  know  what  to 
plant  on  the  north  side  of  a  tall  lilac  bor¬ 
der  and  grove  of  tall  young  oaks,  with  a 
house  on  the  east  side ;  good  clay  soil,  no 
means  of  watering  except  by  bucket,  in 
Southwestern  Ohio,  where  Winters  may 
be  mild  or  severe  and  Summers  may  be 
pleasant  or  dry  and  hot.  Tiger  lilies  do 
fairly  well  after  a  long  pout;  Aquilegias 
grow  small  and  dindle  out ;  Iris  fails  to 
increase ;  Sedum  spectabile  likes  it  if  cud¬ 
dled  by  boulders. 

“Because  1  have  chickens  and  dogs  in 
the  yard,  my  flowers  overflow  from  the 
corner  of  the  garden  above  described,  into 
the  vegetable  rows.  Zinnias  planted  along 
among  early  lettuce  or  beets,  take  the 
row  later ;  snapdragons  love  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  between  rows  and  come  on  after  the 
|  early  radishes.  Later  year  a  row  of  the 
new  orange  Cosmos  back  against  the  gar- 
:  den  fence  rose  above  everything  and 
looked  all  Summer  like  a  cloud  of  dancing 
orange  butterflies.  How  satisfactory  they 
are !  An  aged  relative  used  to  plant  a 
Dahlia  tuber  close  to  each  fence  post  of 
the  vegetable  garden.  Another  friend  who 
had  a  large  vegetable  garden,  gave  each 
alternate  row  over  to  flowers.  Blue  moon- 
flowers  oji  an  ugly  old  wire  fence!” 

Those  flower-loving  women  who  com¬ 
bined  flowers  with  vegetables  in  this  way 
were  unconsciously  carrying  out  the  gar¬ 
den  plans  seen  on  many  large  estates. 
Some  of  our  older  friends  have  told  us 
of  the  flowers  used  to  edge  the  vegetable 
borders  at  Dosoris,  the  island  estate  of 
Charles  A.  Dana,  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  Petunias,  dwarf  marigolds, 
Calendulas  and  China  asters  are  espe¬ 
cially  desirable  under  such  conditions. 
The  well-enriched  soil  and  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  given  the  vegetables  are  just  what 
the  flowers  need. 

According  to  our  Ohio  friend’s  letter, 
both  shade  and  drought  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  We  can  name  a  number  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants  that  will  do  well  in  shade  if 
the  ground  is  moist,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  sun-loving  plants 
that  will  endure,  or  prefer,  a  dry  spot. 
We  think  in  this  case,  the  first  thing  to 
do  it  to  put  the  soil  in  good  condition  by 


adding  humus  in  the  form  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  and  giving  good  tillage.  This  would 
aid  it  in  retaining  moisture,  and  plenty 
of  nourishment  will  he  needed,  because 
both  the  lilacs  and  the  adjacent  trees  will 
rob  the  soil.  If  the  surface  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  bake  hard  during  hot  dry  pe¬ 
riods,  a  mulch  of  lawn  clippings  would 
he  an  advantage.  The  greatest  difficulty 
will  he  in  providing  a  succession  of  bloom, 
but  this  problem  occurs  even  where  shade 
is  not  considered. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  comes  to 
mind  is  lily-of-tlie-valley.  This  plant  likes 
moisture,  but  we  have  it  growing  luxu¬ 
riantly  in  a  dry  place  partly  shaded  by 
large  trees.  It  was  rather  slow  in  taking 
hold  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  it  began  to 


virens  does  well  in  a  dry  and  partly 
shaded  spot,  and  is  a  long-lived  plant.  The 
I  iolas  prefer  more  moisture,  but  we  have 
had  them  iu  a  rather  dry  shady  place 
where  they  did  quite  well.  The  cranes- 
bill,  Geranium  sanguineum,  with  deep  red 
flowers,  is  a  permanent  addition  to  such 
a  border,  and  the  wild  eranesbill,  Gera¬ 
nium  maculatum,  with  light  purple  blos¬ 
soms,  is  worth  transplanting  from  the 
woods.  The  little  harebell  Campanula 
rotundifolia.  is  another  plant  that  is  likely 
to  do  well. 

Among  taller  growing  plants  the  Mis¬ 
souri  evening  primrose,  (Enothera  Mis- 
souriensis,  and  the  Kansas  gay  feather 
or  blazing  star,  Liatris  pycnostachya  will 
both  endure  shade  and  dry  soil,  and  are 
both  very  showy.  The  Liatris  has  rosy 
purple  flowers,  but  there  is  also  a  very 
charming  white  form. 

If  the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  so  that 
it  does  not  bake,  foxgloves  will  be  found 
desirable.  They  prefer  a  deep  moist  soil, 
but  we  have  had  tine  spikes  of  bloom  in  a 
rather  dry  situation  shaded  by  large  trees. 
The  plantain  lilies  or  Funkias  (Hosta  to 
the  botanists)  should  give  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  this  shaded  border,  for  they  will 
flourish  in  sun  or  shade,  they  endure 
drought,  and  they  have  handsome  foliage 
that  is  attractive  before  they  bloom.  The 
most  familiar  variety  is  Funkia  laneeo- 
lata,  with  abundant  spikes  of  lavender 
flowers  in  September,  but  the  handsomest 
of  all.  to  our  mind,  is  Funkia  subcordata 
grandiflora,  which  has  large  fragrant 
Pure  white  flowers  in  late  August  and 
September.  A  variegated  variety,  Funkia 
undulata  media  picta,  has  very  striking 
green  and  white  foliage,  and  purple 
flowers  in  July.  All  the  Funkias  are 
very  readily  propagated  by  division,  and 
may  be  increased  quite  rapidly.  Usually 
the  day  lilies,  Hemerocallis,  may  be  said 
to  prefer  a  deep  rather  moist  soil,  but  we 
have  some  growing  in  dry  soil  in  a  partly 
shaded  location  that  bloom  profusely. 
These  plants  are  Hemerocallis  Thunbergi, 
which  produces  bright  buttercup  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  There  are  a  number  of 
fine  new  hybrid  day  lilies  that  give  great 
brilliancy  of  color  with  a  longer  season 
of  bloom. 

If  the  soil  is  enriched,  so  that  there  is 
more  humus,  we  should  expect  a  variety 
of  lilies  to  do  well  in  this  border,  unless 
it  is  in  a  limestone  district.  Leaf  mold 
would  be  a  desirable  addition ;  as  a  rule 
our  garden  lilies  prefer  a  sandy  loam  to 
a  clay,  but  leaf  mold,  well  worked  in,  will 
ameliorate  the  soil.  A  stiff  clay,  with 
poor  drainage,  is  undesirable. 

Irises  generally  require  a  rich  rather 
moist  soil  and  sunshine;  they  often  do 
well  in  dry  locations  where  the  soil  is 
well  enriched  with  humus.  The  little 
Iris  pumila  does  not  object  to  partial 
shade,  and  often  does  well  where  it  is 
rather  dry,  but  this  is  not  an  exacting 
plant.  The  large  Irises  are  impatient  of 
shade.  Aquilegias  like  shady  places,  but 
we  judge  that  the  soil  here  was  too  dry 
and  hard.  Working  in  leaf  mold  would 
probably  be  an  improvement  for  these 
plants.  The  old-fashioned  Jacob’s  ladder 
or  Greek  valerian  (Polemonium)  thrives 
in  dry  places  with  partial  shade,  but  likes 
a  rich  soil.  Some  of  the  native  Asters  or 
Michaelmas  daisies  may  do  well ;  there 
are  some  pretty  varieties  that  grow 
naturally  along  the  edges  of  dry  woods. 
We  usually  find  that  these  plants,  when 
moved  from  field  or  woodland  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  respond  to  the  care  given  them  with 
added  beauty. 

We  have  become  rather  cautious  about 
saying  that  any  plant  will,  or  will  not, 
succeed  in  a  certain  location.  Plants  are 
like  people,  and  some  of  our  finest  speci¬ 
mens  may  appear  in  what  we  consider  an 
uncongenial  environment.  E.  T.  royle. 


March  28,  19:36 

In  the  Carolina  Marshes 

Obsessed  with  a  desire  from  childhood 
to  study  the  wild  fowl  in  the  southern 
marshes  is  responsible  largely  for  this 
story,  yet  when  all  too  suddenly  I  saw  a 
realization  of  this  far-fetched  dream,  I 
was  perhaps  loath  to  consider  it;  how 
could  it  be  possible  for  me  to  break  away 
from  Ark  Farm  and  plunge  into  the  wilds 
of  the  southern  swamps  and  abandoned 
rice  fields?  What  will  I  do  with  Tippie 
and  the  fawns?  These  babes  of  the  North 
Woods  came  always  first  and  quickly  to 
mind!  A  thousand  other  things  would, 
and  could  hold  me  back,  but.  to  him  who 
wills,  nothing  seems  impossible ;  so  here 
I  am  down  in  the  Carolinas  where  the 
breath  of  the  tropics  seems  to  mingle  with 
the  life  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Our  trip  coming  down  was  uneventful 
save  perhaps  the  hourly  pages  we  read 
from  unwritten  books  as  we  sped  quietly 
along  on  rubber  wheels,  down  out  of  the 


you  may  guess  we  found  plenty  of  inter¬ 
esting  things  to  look  upon  and  talk  about. 

Much  to  our  surprise  the  snowbanks 
followed  us ;  and  evidences  of  the  freak 
weather  that  seems  to  have  held  the 
country  in  its  grip  kept  us  company  until 
we  had  passed  the  boundary  of  North 
Carolina. 

Included  among  our  outfit  were  several 
animals  and  birds,  some  of  which  will  be 
added  to  the  collections  now  under  way 
for  exhibition  and  scientific  purposes  at 
the  far-famed  Brookgreen  Gardens  in 
South  Carolina,  a  tract  of  some  8,000 
acres  which  has  recently  been  given  to 
the  State,  together  with  $1,000,000  for 
its  perpetual  upkeep. 

Mickey  and  Pat,  our  two  pet  black 
bears  which  have  lived  so  long  at  Ark 
Farm  were  brought  along  with  us,  and  it 
has  been  with  keen  interest  that  we  have 
observed  what  would  happen  after  dis¬ 
turbing  them  from  a  snug  Winter  den  up 
in  the  Adirondack  snows  and  bringing 
them  so  suddenly  into  the  warmer  semi- 
tropical  sunshine  at  a  time  when  Mother 
Nature  in  the  Northland  has  decreed  that 
“all  hands  sleep.” 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  the  bears  were  the  easiest  of  all  to 
handle  on  the  way  down,  and  though  on 
arrival  we  found  them  very  much  awake, 
they  showed  little  inclination  to  move 
about  unduly,  and  were  not  even  anxious 
for  a  drink  of  water,  much  less  they 
spurned  the  idea  of  taking  food.  1  know 
Mickey  so  intimately  that  I  was  not  mis¬ 
taken  when  she  plainly  told  me  to  go 
away  and  let  her  sleep,  while  she  ac¬ 
cepted  the  large  bed  of  fresh  straw  await¬ 
ing  her  in  the  new  home  and  promptly 
set  about  building  a  snug  nest  into  which 
she  buried  herself. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  observe  the  effects  of  changes  on  hi¬ 
bernating  animals  moved  from  North  to 
South,  and  if  I  remain  here  another 
Winter,  will  tell  you  what  has  happened  ; 
question  has  already  been  asked,  “Will 
these  bears  obey  the  instinct  instilled  in¬ 
to  them  through  hundreds  of  generations 
and  go  to  sleep  at  the  advent  of  another 
Winter,  or  will  they  stay  awake  and  par¬ 
take  of  food  throughout  the  dormant 
period?”  I  am  inclined  to  say  they  will 
cut  the  issue  in  halves — that  they  will 
eat  less  ravenously  through  the  Fall 
months  and  carry  less  excessive  fat,  but 
they  will  not  be  able  to  shake  off  the  in¬ 
born  desire  to  spend  much  of  their  time 
within  the  confines  of  the  den  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  problematical  and  interest¬ 
ing  indeed  will  be  the  result,  while  1  am 
of  the  opinion  that  with  the  passing  of 
two  or  three  Winters  in  the  South,  these 
animals  will  adapt  themselves  just  as  the 
southern  hears  of  Ihe  same  species  and 
remain  awake  through  the  Winter 
months. 

I  am  in  the  haunts  of  the  hog -bear 
whose  type  and  habits  we  are  told  are 
not  unlike  those  of  the  northern  form, 
thought  they  do  not  hibernate  at  any  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year. 

But  the  bears  alone  will  not  be  the 
only  animal  to  experience  a  change,  and 
just  how  “yours  truly”  is  going  to  feel  its 
effects  is  an  open  question.  Time  here 
slips  rapidly.  I  cannot  seem  to  hold  on 
to  it  at  all  and  though  our  stay  may  be 
limited,  I  seem  unable  to  tell  where  the 
days  already  have  gone. 

History  records  that  more  species  of 
birds  have  been  made  known  to  science 
from  the  Carolinas  than  any  other  com¬ 
monwealth  in  the  United  States,  so  I  feel 
my  selection  of  territory,  could  hardly 
have  been  better  chosen. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


spread  it  became  very  luxuriant,  and  the 
foliage  is  attractive  when  out  of  bloom. 


ice-clad  Northland  buried  in  snows,  leav- 


lf  kept  in  bounds  it  would  make  a  neat  "‘f  su,b;f ro  bebin(b  gently  drifting 

toward  the  evening  shades  of  a  southern 


edging  for  this  shaded  border,  and  would 
defy  an  occasional  foray  of  dogs  or  chick¬ 
ens.  The  hardy  candytuft,  Iberis  semper- 


sun.  None  of  the  four  in  our  party  had 
ever  been  South  before,  except  myself,  so 
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Rural  School  Notes 


The  report  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Aid  Com¬ 
mission  has  rendered  a  service  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  to  the  farm  people  of  the 
State.  Farmers  can  now  know  that  or¬ 
ders  have  been  issued  for  a  comprehensive 
Statewide  bombardment  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  country  school. 

The  report,  of  course,  records  many 
facts  of  great  interest. 

State  aid  to  schools  has  increased  from 
$7,741,000  in  1919  to  $117,347,000  in 
1936  and  nearly  $5,000,000  additional  is 
asked  for  next  year.  Gasoline  taxes  have 
increased  along  with  the  increase  in 
State  aid.  Every  dollar  increase  in  State 
aid  requires  a  dollar  increase  in  tax.  The 
great  danger  of  State  aid,  the  report  em¬ 
phasizes,  is  that  the  school  districts  re¬ 
ceive  other  people’s  money  to  spend. 
Therefore,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  should  have  comprehen¬ 
sive  control  over  the  spending  of  State 
money  ear-marked  for  education. 

The  commission,  while  expressing  it¬ 
self  in  favor  of  the  centralized  school,  yet 
states  that,  “In  many  cases  they  are  not 
in  harmony  with  a  well-considered  plan,” 
and  moreover,  “The  aid  is  often  excessive 
and  often  bears  little  relation  to  needs.” 
In  reference  to  the  Pine  Plains  central 
district  the  report  states  that  the  cost  per 
child  in  average  daily  attendance  has 
reached  $267,  with  a  total  expenditure  of 
$70,997.  The  district  expects  to  spend 
$10,000  additional  during  the  following 
year  which  will  reflect  a  much  higher  cost 
per  pupil.  Only  six  of  the  19  former 
schools  are  running  and  the  president  of 
the  board  expects  these  to  be  closed  soon. 

“Transportation  costs  accounted  for  23 
and  25  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  current 
expenditures  of  the  Middleburg  and  Scho¬ 
harie  central  schools.”  Thirty  separate 
transportation  contracts  are  operative  in 
the  Middleburg  district  alone.” 

Officials  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers’ 
Association  preseiited  the  commission 
with  the  following  complaint  (in  part) 
against  the  continuance  of  the  one-teaclier 
district  (page  120-122  of  report)  :  “The 
typical  district  contains  about  a  dozen 
voters.  They  do  not  all  attend  the  an¬ 
nual  school  meetings  unless  there  is  some 
trouble  stirring.  Hence  it  is  easy  for  a 
small  faction  to  turn  out  at  the  meeting 
and  decide  as  they  see  fit.  To  expect  a 
person  who  has  never  been  to  high  school 
to  select  a  teacher  is  extending  the  theory 
of  local  initiative  to  a  very  questionable 
extent.  To  give  such  a  person  authority  to 
prescribe  the  course  of  study,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  instructional  supplies  shall  be 
bought  or  to  establish  rules  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  schools  is  to  require  ex¬ 
pert  services  of  inexpert  individuals.” 

Thus  are  farm  people  given  fair  warn¬ 
ing  in  unmistakable  terms  as  to  the  at¬ 
titude  and  plans  of  the  State  Education 
Department.  The  Rural  School  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  has  a  definite  plan  that  can 
win  country  control  over  the  country 
School.  D.  BOYD  DEVENDORF. 

Amsterdam,  X.  Y. 


In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  14,  under 
the  caption,  “Annsville,  N.  Y.,  Opposes 
Centralization  Plan,”  the  statement  is 
made  that  “Annsville  enjoys  one  of  the 
lowest  school  tax  rates  in  this  section  and 
probably  in  the  State.  The  rate  is  $3.95 
per  thousand.”  When  it  comes  to  boast¬ 
ing  of  low  rates,  the  East  Coldenlmm 
School  District  of  the  Town  of  New¬ 
burgh,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  also  has 
cause  to  claim  honors,  its  rate  being  but 
$2.83  per  thousand  on  an  84  per  cent  as¬ 
sessed  valuation. 

In  this  case  there  are  three  schools  lo¬ 
cated  practically  at  the  points  of  a  tri¬ 
angle,  the  distance  between  schools  being 
about  three  miles. 

The  authorities  of  the  big  school  of 
the  Union  Grove  District  invited  the  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  East  Coldenham  and  Orange 
Lake  District  schools  to  meet  with  them 
to  discuss  the  advisability  of  consolidating 
the  three  districts  and  using  the  facili¬ 
ties  afforded  by  the  Union  Grove  school. 

The  officials  met  and  discussed  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  an  entire  evening  but  took  no  of¬ 
ficial  action  and  finally  adjourned  with 
the  understanding  that  should  the  smaller 
districts,  at  any  future  time,  desire  con¬ 
solidation,  at  their  request,  the  Union 
Grove  officials  would  call  another  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  official  action  can  be  taken. 

Here  is  a  case  where,  there  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  larger  district  to  force 
consolidation  but  a  willingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  neighbor  and  form  a  partnership 
should  the  neighbors  desire.  c.  o.  w. 

TWhat  has  been  objected  to  in  the  cen¬ 
tralization  program  is  the  methods  that 
have  been  adopted  to  force  consolidation 
°n  unwilling  districts.  From  all  reports, 
the  exemplary  procedure  followed  in  the 
East  Coldenham  case  would  seem  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule. — Eds.] 


Tve  Put  All  Three 
over  the  Bumps. 


_AND  PLYMOUTH  IS  MY  CHOICE  OF  LOW-PRICED  CARS” 


MR.  CONDRY’S  PLYMOUTH  carries  Vz  ton  of  drill  parts 


"BOGS  . .  .  SAND  . . .  RUTS:  my  car  gets  plenty  of  rough  going!  But  my 
Plymouth  has  the  stamina  .  .  .  and  lots  of  style,  too,”  says  Mr.  Condry. 


"IT’S  THE  CAR  for  this  work,”  he  says.  "Farm¬ 
ers  should  appreciate  Plymouth’s  stamina.” 


A  CERTIFIED  INTERVIEW  WITH  N.  P.  CONDRY,  OIL  CO.  SUPERVISOR,  CONROE,  TEXAS 


POUNDING  THROUGH  rough  going  of  the  oil  country, 
Field  Supervisor  Condry  needs  a  car  that  stands  up. 
**I  know  Plymouth  is  engineered  and  built  right,”  he 
says,  “so  I  bought  one.” 

When  he  first  got  his  1936  Plymouth,  Mr.  Condry 
couldn’t  believe  he  was  getting  23  miles  to  the  gallon. 
“I  built  me  a  tester  with  a  quart  can  and  some  copper 
tubing . . .  yes  sir ...  23  miles  to  the  gallon  is  the  figure !” 


Mr.  Condry  sometimes  has  to  carry  over  a  half  a  ton  of 
drill  parts  to  the  wells.  “My  Plymouth  handles  it,  sure 
enough!  .  .  .  and  say,  it’s  a  pleasure  to  drive,”  he  says. 

Thousands  of  farmers  will  back  Mr.  Condry  up  in  his 
enthusiasm  about  his  Plymouth.  They  know  about  this 
safety,  economy,  reliability  and  comfort.  Drive  one  of 
these  cars  at  any  Chrysler,  Dodge  or  De  Soto  dealer’s. 
Plymouth  Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation 


Insist  on  the  Official  Chrysler  Motors 

Commercial  Credit  Company 

£*  <%.  TIME  PAYMENT 
O  /C  plan 

Available  through  all  PLYMOUTH  Dealers 

PAY  $25  A  MONTH -INCLUDING  EVERYTHING 

You  pay  for  credit  accommodation  only  of  1  % 
per  month  on  your  original  unpaid  balance.  To 
arrive  at  your  original  unpaid  balance:  1.  Add  cost 
of  insurance  to  cost  of  car.*  2.  Deduct  down  pay¬ 
ment — cash  or  trade-in.  - 

Result  is  Original  Unpaid  Balance. 

•In  some  states  a  small  legal  documentary  fee  is  required. 


AND  UP,  LIST  AT 
FACTORY,  DETROIT 
SPECIAL  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  EXTRA 


"I  ALWAYS  FEEL  SAFE  driving  with  Plymouth’s  100%  hydraulic  brakes.’* 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


My  piece  on  red  raspberries  met  with 
such  a  tine  response  that  perhaps  folks 
would  like  to  know  how  we  raise  black 
raspberries  here.  We  call  them  black¬ 
caps  by  the  way.  Blackcaps  are  propa¬ 
gated  and  raised  in  a  different  manner 
from  red  raspberries  but  are  equally  in 
demand  for  fresh  fruit  and  pie  material. 
I  shall  begin  with  propagation  as  that 
shows  you  how  your  plants,  which  you 
got  from  the  nursery,  were  grown. 

Each  Summer  a  hill  of  blackcaps 
throws  out  new  canes  which  must  have 
the  tops  inched  or  cut  off  when  the  canes 
reach  a  height  of  about  two  feet.  This 
causes  them  to  throw  out  side  branches 
which  by  early  Fall  are  long  enough  to 
reach  the  ground  easily.  Then  we  dig  a 
shallow  hole  alongside  the  hill,  lay  the 
tip  of  one  of  the  side  branches  into  the 
hole,  hoe  some  soil  over  it  and  tramp  the 
soil  down  solidly.  The  tip  then  makes 
many  roots  to  become  a  new  plant.  The 
next  Spring  or  very  late  in  Fall,  the 
mother  branch  is  cut  off,  leaving  a  handle 
about  six  inches  long.  The  plants  are 
dug  and  tied  together  in  bunches  of  25. 
That  is  how  they  come  to  you  from  the 
nursery  and  be  sure  to  keep  the  roots 
from  the  sun  by  covering  the  bunches 
lightly  with  fresh  soil. 

Any  soil  which  will  raise  a  good  crop 
of  corn  will  raise  blackcaps  if  it  is  well 
drained  but  they  will  not  stand  wet  feet, 
so  low  ground  is  not  good.  They  prefer 
a  sandy  or  clayey  loam  but  will  grow 
almost  anywhere  if  it  is  not  wet. 

Fit  the  piece  as  for  any  field  crop. 
After  harrowing,  lay  off  rows  about  seven 
feet  apart  with  a  one-horse  plow.  Drop 
the  plants  about  six  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  hoe  in  soil  to  cover  and  then  till  fur¬ 
row  completely.  You  will  notice  that 
among  the  roots  are  some  white  tips. 
They  will  make  the  new  plants  but  they 
are  very  tender  so  be  careful  not  to  break 
them  off.  After  planting,  keep  ground 
clean  from  weeds  but  a  row  crop  may  be 
raised  between  the  berry  rows  the  first 
year.  In  Fall,  plow  shallowly  toward  the 
rows.  In  Spring  plow  away  and  hoe  be¬ 
tween  and  around  the  plants  being  extra 
careful  to  get  all  grass.  Blackcaps  must 
be  kept  in  hills  and  they  will  stay  natur¬ 
ally  in  hills  and  not  make  a  hedgerow  the 
way  the  red  raspberries  do.  In  Spring, 
the  side  branches  must  be  pruned  back 
to  a  length  of  not  over  eight  inches  to 
insure  a  bigger  berry  and  better  crop 
yield.  They  are  picked  over  about  every 
three  days  and  sold  in  pint  or  quart 
boxes.  AATe  sell  them  either  in  crates  hold¬ 
ing  24  pint  boxes  or  crates  holding  1G 
quart  boxes.  Yield  depends  entirely  up¬ 
on  growth  and  care  but  will  be  very 
heavy  on  fertile  soil  .  * 

The  Plum  Farmer  is  a  good  variety  but 
has  the  one  fault  of  ripening  its  crop  al¬ 
most  at  once,  so  but  three  pickings  can 
be  made.  The  Logan  is  good  but  not  dis¬ 
ease-free  as  claimed.  The  Cumberland  is 
extra  good  as  it  is  a  very  large  berry  and 
ripens  over  a  long  season  thus  prolonging 
picking  and  not  flooding  the  market  as 
does  the  Plum  Farmer.  The  Gregg  is  a 
very  late  blackcap.  I  have  the  Bristol, 
Sodus  and  another  new  one  but  only  a 
few  of  each  so  cannot  report  yet.  The 
Sodus  is  a  purple  berry.  Purple  berries 
are  not  in  demand  so  do  not  plunge  on 
them  as  the  market  does  not  care  for 
them.  They  are  good  for  home  use  or  a 
very  local  market.  They  are  really  a 
blackcap,  so  raised  the  same. 

After  picking  is  over,  remove  and  burn 
the  old  canes  at  once  as  a  cane  fruits  but 
once  and  then  dies  the  hill  being  renewed 
by  the  new  cans  which  come  up  each 
Summer. 

Blackcaps  are  very  susceptible  to  an- 
thracnose,  a  fungus  disease  which  begins 
as  grayish  spots  on  the  young  canes.  The 
spots  later  turn  black  and  are  pitted. 
Blue  stem  is  a  virus  disease  afflicting 
blackcaps  also  stem  or  crown  gall  is  bad. 
Control  disease  by  spraying  each  Spring 
and  again  when  the  new  shoots  are  about 
a  foot  high.  Do  not  use  lime  sulphur  but 
do  use  the  regular  Bordeaux  mixture.  Do 
not  use  oil  sprays  on  berries,  stick  to 
Bordeaux.  This  is  the  voice  of  experience 
speaking  for  I  raise  blackcaps  as  do  most 
of  my  neighbors.  This  is  a  blackcap  land 
you  know,  with  some  men  having  as  many 
as  40  acres  in  one  patch  and  nearly  all 
fruit-growers  having  an  acre  or  more. 

If  you  prefer  working  your  berry  patch 
with  two-horse  tools,  set  the  rows  at 
least  eight  feet  apart,  preferably  nine. 
These  helpful  hints  hold  good  for  a  dozen 
plants  in  the  back  garden  to  100  acres, 
the  method  of  growing  is  the  same.  You 
can  begin  with  a  few  plants  and  then 
raise  your  own  as  one  hill  will  often  fur¬ 
nish  a  dozen  or  more  tip  rooted  plants. 
Blackcaps  are  so  easy  to  raise  and  so 


good  to  eat  that  every  farmer  should  have 
a  few  and  the  surplus  is  always  easily 
marketed.  There  is  an  opportunity  here 
for  the  man  with  a  small  acreage  in  the 
midst  of  large  general  or  dairy  farms  to 
get  into  the  berry  business  and  make  a 
lot  of  money  supplying  his  neighbors.  I 
know  men  who  have  done  that  very  thing. 
You  know  a  10-acre  farmer  in  a  section 
where  large  farms  are  the  rule  is  gener¬ 
ally  looked  upon  as  small  potatoes  but  he 
can  make  more  than  his  neighbors  by 
raising  berries  to  supply  them. 

So  now  you  many  folks  who  wrote  me 
for  more  information  about  red  raspber¬ 
ries  may  have  a  blackcap  patch,  too,  but 
do  not  set  them  too  close  together  as  the 
reds  will  give  mosaic  to  the  blacks  and 
mosaic  is  very  bad  for  blacks ;  bad  for 
reds,  too,  but  the  reds  seem  to  survive 
anyway  while  the  blacks  curl  up  and  die 
if  mosaic  gets  among  them.  Mosaic  is 
another  of  those  strange  diseases  which 
are  classified  as  virous  disease,  the  mean¬ 
ing  being  that  a  strange  substance  gets  in¬ 
to  the  blood  stream  and  poisons  it ;  virus 
evidently  being  a  liquid  germ  carrier 
which  transmits  disease  from  plant  to 
plant  probably  by  means  of  sucking  in¬ 
sects  like  aphids  or  plant  lice. 

And  that,  folks,  finishes  my  daily  or 
rather  weekly,  dozen  which  duty  demands 
so  now  the  old  typewriter  may  have  its 
own  way  and  begin  to  ramble  as  it 


pleases.  It  bas  been  bucking  for  some¬ 
time. 

Cheer  up,  we  shall  be  picking  violets 
soon  even  though  now  we  can  pick  only 
the  lowest  places  through  mountainous 
drifts.  Snow  shoveling  is  fine  exercise,  a 
before-breakfast  appetizer  which  makes 
buckwheat  pancakes  and  hot  sassingers 
seem  an  epicurean  banquet,  especially  if 
maple  syrup  is  available.  Maple  syrup  is 
.$2.25  a  gallon  here,  so  it  roosts  high  for 
me.  A  maple  syrup  appetite  does  not  go 
so  well  with  a  sorghum  income  but  sor¬ 
ghum  is  not  so  bad,  not  as  bad  as  the 
blackstrap  we  ate  as  youngsters. 

Well  then,  how  about  hot  cereal  and 
doughnuts?  The  Missus  can  make  dough¬ 
nuts  which  are  actually  too  good  because 
the  youngsters  and  myself  gobble  them 
far  too  rapidly.  They  are  truly  vanish¬ 
ing  doughnuts  if  you  get  my  meaning  and 
I  know  you  do  if  hungry  boys  are  in  your 
home.  Come  in  from  the  awful  cold,  tired 
after  a  lot  of  hard  work,  right  into  the 
warm  kitchen  where  a  most  heavenly 
aroma  greets  your  nose.  The  Missus  is 
not  a  crabby  cook  so  she  makes  no  fuss 
when  we  grab  a  smoking  hot  doughnut,  so 
crisp  it  fairly  crackles  and  so  good  we 
reach  for  another,  would  reach  for  a  third 
but  the  Missus  begins  to  look  a  little — 
well  you  know — so  we  sigh  and  amble 
away  from  temptation. 

I  held  a  girl  on  my  lap  the  other  day, 
a  real  sweet  one,  a  Hollander  with  taffy- 
colored  hair  and  round  cheeks.  I  nibbled 
at  her  ribs,  smacked  her  on  the  neck 
with  a  loud  smack,  tickled  her  under  the 
chin.  “Awful,”  you  say,  “for  an  old 
married  man  like  me.  ”  AVell,  maybe  so, 
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but  all  she  said  was  “Da-da,”  for  she 
couldn’t  talk  yet,  even  if  she  could  gig¬ 
gle  happily.  My  own  baby  will  be  six 
this  month.  She  always  was  a  great 
mamma  girl,  but  of  late  she  seems  to  take 
to  daddy  a  lot  which  naturally  pleases 
me  much. 

Children  are  an  awful  expense,  a  great 
source  of  worry  but  what  would  life  be 
without  them — too  terrible  to  think  about. 
Youth  with  its  urge  for  pleasure  recks 
little  of  children,  but  maturity  loves  the 
feel  of  baby  arms,  the  prattle  of  baby 
lips,  the  warmth  and  companionship  of 
little  ones,  so  I  exclaim  anew  over  the 
wonderful  doll,  laugh  again  over  the  jokes 
Calvin  brings  home  from  school,  hear 
baby  read  from  her  gay  primer  and  ex¬ 
claim  over  her  aptitude  with  a  pencil. 
A\"e  all  do,  you  know,  for  we  live  anew 
with  those  our  loved  ones  and  the  great 
world  becomes  a  very  small  world  en¬ 
compassed  about  by  the  four  walls  of 
home.  L.  B.  REBER. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Pruning  Arbor  Vitae 

Would  you  tell  me  when  and  how  to 
shape  and  prune  American  arbor  vitae? 

New  York.  j.  a.  p. 

Prune  in  early  Spring  before  new 
growth  starts.  The  arbor  vitae,  how¬ 
ever,  will  stand  trimming  during  the 
Summer  also.  The  chief  thing  needed  is 
to  trim  so  that  the  specimen,  or  the 
hedge,  is  broader  at  the  bottom,  slanting 
like  a  wedge  to  the  top.  If  the  top  is 
allowed  to  become  broader  than  the  base 
the  lower  part  is  likely  to  become  bare 
and  twiggy.  e.  x.  r. 


I  KNOW  IT  PAYS  TO 
USE  AGRICO!” 


DOES  it  pay  to  use  Agrico?  Ask  Jesse  Smeaton,  of  Delan- 
son,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whose  smiling  face  you  see 
at  the  right.  And  well  may  he  smile!  Because  his  yield  of 
oats  last  year  was  double  that  of  his  neighbors.  Writes  Mr. 
Smeaton: 

“My  crop  yields  have  been  increasing  steadily  since  I  began  to  use 
Agrico  5  years  ago,  and  1  KNOW  for  a  fact  that  Agrico’s  extra  plant 
foods  have  increased  the  productivity  of  my  soil. 

“Last  year  I  had  25  acres  in  oats,  fertilized  with  250  lbs.  of  Agrico 
per  acre.  The  growing  season  was  poor,  but  1  harvested  60  bu.  of  36-lb. 
oats  per  acre— all  first-class  grain.  The  thresher  told  me  my  yield  was 
about  double  the  average  last  season,  and  the  quality  and  weight 
were  extraordinary.  He  said  neighbors  using  16%  Superphosphate 
on  oats,  threshed  only  19  to  30  bu.  an  acre,  weighing  22  to  32  lbs.  per  bu.” 

Why  Not  Try  Agrico? 

It  isn’t  by  accident  that  Agrico  produces  results  like  these — 
wins  test  after  test  in  the  same  field,  against  Super¬ 
phosphate  or  complete  goods  of  even  higher  analysis. 
Agrico  contains  just  the  right  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phorus  and  Potash,  plus  extra  plant  foods  that  give  it  this 
extra  crop-producing  power.  There  is  a  brand  of  Agrico 
specially  formulated  for  each  crop— to  increase  yields, 
speed  maturity,  and  produce  the  quality  that  brings  pre¬ 
mium  prices  from  buyers.  Try  some  Agrico  this  year — and 
see  the  difference  in  YOUR  crops. 


Agrico  is  Manufactured  Only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Carteret,  N.  J. 


AGRICO 


Here  is  Jesse  Smeaton,  oi  Delanson,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  says:  “I'm 
not  guessing,  I  know  it  pays  to  use  Agrico."  He  tells  you  why,  in  a  letter 
printed  at  left,  above. 


40  BU.  BEANS  PER  ACRE— PICKED  1  LB.  PER  100:  A.  R.  Mills,  of  Portage- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  (left)  also  has  good  reason  to  smile,  as  he  exhibits  this 
'  giant  bean  stalk."  He  writes:  “I  used  Agrico  on  6  acres  of  red  kidneys  last 
year.  They  were  up  5  days  after  planting,  and  grew  steadily  until  ripe.  Yield 
was  40  bu.  an  acre,  (15  bu.  above  average  here) — and  the  beans  were  so  good 
we  picked  out  only  one  pound  per  hundred."  There's  a  brand  of  Agrico 
specially  made  for  each  crop  grown  in  this  locality.  With  extra  plant  foods 
added,  not  by  'happenstance'  or  as  a  by-product  in  some  other  plant-food  ma¬ 
terial,  but  in  carefully  predetermined  quantities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  crop, 
proved  by  our  own  crop  tests.  Try  some  Agrico  this  season  on  your  own  farm 
— you'll  never  regret  it. 


THE  FERTILIZER  WITH 
THE  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 
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Where  Late  Tomato  Blight 
Spends  the  Winter 

[This  bulletin  has  been  released  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  College,  based  on  re¬ 
search  and  experiment  work  done  by  Dr. 
Oran  C.  Boyd.] 

Another  gain  in  the  fight  to  control  late 
h light  of  tomatoes  has  been  reported  by 
Dr.  Oran  C.  Boyd,  extension  plant  pathol¬ 
ogist  at  Massachusetts  State  College. 
After  three  years  of  research  he  has 
definitely  established  that  the  fungus  of 
the  blight  can  over-winter  in  the  crop 
refuse  on  the  farm,  that  is,  in  tomatoes 
left  in  the  field  or  thrown  along  the  fence, 
and  in  plowed-under  vines.  From  these 
infection  spreads  to  the  new  crop. 

Dr.  Boyd  also  urges  the  burning  of  all 
diseased  vines  and  spraying  at  seven  to 
ten-day  intervals  throughout  August  and 
September. 

This  is  the  second  signal  advance  that 
has  been  made  since  this  study  of  late 
tomato  blight  was  undertaken.  Last 
year  he  proved  that  the  disease  was  able 
to  live  through  the  Winter  in  seeds  saved 
from  diseased  fruit  and  to  spread  to  the 
new  crop  when  those  seeds  were  planted. 
Lip  to  that  time  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  late  blight  over-wintered  only  in  po¬ 
tato  tubers.  After  this  first  discovery, 
tomato-growers  began  to  save  seed  only 
from  disease-free  plants  and  to  disinfect 
their  seeds  before  planting. 

Dr.  Boyd's  work  was  started  after 
blight  had  caused  severe  losses  of  toma¬ 
toes  in  1932  and  1933.  Until  then  late 
blight  had  been  present  on  potatoes  grown 
in  the  Northeast,  but  it  had  not  been  no¬ 
ticeable  on  tomatoes  for  about  25  years. 
When  it  did  strike,  some  fields  were  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  before  picking  had  be¬ 
gun.  Fruit  in  all  stages  of  development 
decayed. 

The  Winters  preceding  both  the  1932 
and  the  1933  seasons  were  abnormally 
mild,  thus  perhaps  favoring  the  over-win¬ 
tering  of  the  fungus  on  the  farm.  Late 
blight  was  less  prevalent  in  1934  and  still 
less  in  1935. 

The  first  definite  result  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  was  the  discovery  that  the  disease 
was  being  carried  in  seeds  saved  from  in¬ 
fected  fruits.  Seeds  were  saved  from 
both  diseased  and  healthy  fruits  and  the 
plants  from  them  established  in  sterilized 
soil.  Some  of  the  seeds  from  each  lot 
were  treated  for  five  minutes  in  mercuric 
chloride  1-2,000,  and  their  plants  set  in  a 
continuation  of  the  rows  of  the  same  plot. 

By  the  end  of  September  practically  all 
the  leaves  were  destroyed  and  the  fruits 
were  infected  on  the  plants  where  the 
seed  had  not  been  treated  and  where  the 
seed  was  from  infected  tomatoes.  This 
evidence  pointed  toward  the  seeds  as  the 
source  of  infection,  but  the  case  still  re¬ 
mained  to  be  proved. 

A  powerful  microscope  revealed  disease 
organisms  of  some  kind  on  the  outside  of 
the  seed  and  also  inside  the  seed  coat. 
Since  late  blight  was  the  only  disease 
that  appeared  in  these  plants,  it  seemed 
a  pretty  safe  guess  that  the  microscope 
was  pointing  at  late  blight.  Then  to  make 
doubly  sure,  Dr.  Boyd  made  cultures  of 
the  seed  and  found  that  the  late  blight 
fungus  started  to  grow  from  these  seeds. 

Thus  it  was  established  that  late  blight 
of  tomatoes  was  surviving  in  the  seed 
saved  from  infected  plants.  Still  this  did 
not  explain  the  reoccurrence  of  late  blight 
on  farms  in  the  tomato-growing  sections, 
because  growers  do  not  save  their  own 
seed,  and  the  seed  most  of  them  use  is 
grown  where  late  blight  seldom  is  a 
factor. 

So  Dr.  Boyd  laid  his  plans  for  investi¬ 
gating  the  over-wintering  possibilities  of 
the  disease  on  the  farm.  Around  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  last  year  he  set  70  Dwarf 
Stone  tomato  plants  in  the  college  test 
plots.  He  placed  40  of  them  where  old 
fruits  and  vines  had  been  plowed  under  in 
the  Fall  of  1934,  and  30  where  vines  only 
were  turned  under. 

Then  a  check  row  of  70  plants  from  the 
same  lot  was  established  about  40  yards 
away.  Late  blight  appeared  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23.  Only  one  early-stage  primary  in¬ 
fection  area  was  observed  in  the  check 
row,  16  such  areas  were  found  in  the 
section  where  fruits  and  vines  had  been 
plowed  under,  and  five  in  the  rows  where 
only  vines  had  been  left  the  preceding 
year.  No  further  spread  of  the  disease 
occurred  during  the  season. 

Besides  proving  that  the  disease  or¬ 
ganism  can  and  does  over-winter  in  dis¬ 
eased  plants  left  in  the  field,  the  test  in- 
t  mated  that  the  organism  survives  more 
readily  in  old  fruits  than  in  diseased 
' mes-  It  may  be  that  diseased  vines 
a  one  do  not  carry  the  organism,  because 
}  ''as  impossible  to  remove  all  infected 
. 1  Uljs  before  the  refuse  was  plowed  under 
•a  1J34.  But  the  test  gave  conclusive 
(  \  alence  that  late  blight  spores  can  sur- 
Uu‘  iu  crop  refuse  left  in  the  field,  and 
spread  from  that  to  the  new  crop. 


GOODYEAR 
l  STUDDED 
A  TIRE 


MATCH  this  big  handsome 
Goodyear  Pathfinder  against 
any  tire  selling  at  its  low  price  and 
you  see  what  a  real  bargain  it  is  in 
money-saving  value  —  in  life-saving 
protection! 

As  the  world’s  first  choice  economy 
tire.  Pathfinder  offers  you  the  time- 
proved  mileage  and  safety  that  have 
made  Goodyears  the  most  popular 
tires  on  earth  for20  consecutive  years. 

Here’s  what  you  get 

Extra-thick  tread . . .  wide,  flat,  tough 
.  .  .  gives  you  lowest-cost  mileage . 

Traction  in  the  center  of  the  tread  . . . 
deep-cut  blocks  with  quick-stopping, 
road-holding  grip . . .  give  you  greater 
safety . 

Patented  Supertwist  Cord  in  every 
ply  ...  gives  you  maximum  blowout 
protection . 

More  shoulder  non-skid  and  prismed 
sidewalls  .  .  .  give  you  more  “hold” 
on  curves  .  .  .  more  grip  in  ruts  and 
mud . 

22,000,000  sold 

Back  of  all  these  extra  features  is  the 
quality  guarantee  of  the  Goodyear 
name  on  Pathfinder’s  sturdy  side- 
wall  that  tells  the  world  you’re  rid¬ 
ing  on  the  finest ,  safest  tire  you  can 
buy  for  the  money  —  as  millions  of 
thrifty  motorists  will  testify. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  to  show  you 
this  genuine  Goodyear  quality  tire 
that  makes  it  safe  to  be  $ 
thrifty  —  at  prices  start¬ 
ing  as  low  as . 


(for  cars  and 
trucks)  pulls 
through  soft 
spring  roads, 
mud,  1  °  ™ 
ground.  With¬ 
out  chains. 


tr's  GOT  MORS  POLL 
THAN  A  POLITICIAN! 


NEW  GOODYEAR  ALL-TRACTION  TRACTOR  TIRE 

30%  greater  draw-bar  pulL  .  .^SO^greater 

traction  in  snow  ,mud, p  8  backward. 

on  hills  .  .  .  both  forwardandbackwarO. 

PROVED  in  FARM  TESTS  l 


A  Combination  Single  Gun  and  3  Nozzle  Spray  Rod  $4  £[00 

with  50  feet  of  Vi  inch  High  Pressure  Hose  for  .  .  .  V 


IICHISAN  ~SPBAV  g  U  N  ^ 


WRITE  fot 
CA  TALOG! 


Double  Guns  •  Rods  •  Valves  •]  Nozzles  •  Couplings  •  Etc 
SPRAYER  SUPPLY  MFG.  CO.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH 
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'praters 


Give  Vo 
ratfowestCbsn 
WhdtVouWdntNosb 
Dependable  Pressure 
Uniformly 
Maintained 


IF  you  raise  Potatoes 
or  Truck  Crops  or 
have  an  Orchard,  it 
will  pay  you  to  send 
for  our  Catalog.  Itde- 
scribes a  complete  line 
of  Traction  and  Pow¬ 
er  Sprayers,  including 
tractor  and  truck-op¬ 
erated  models.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  for  Free 
Catalog  today,  • 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Makers  of  Sprayers  for 
More  Than  54  Years 


Uniform  Highr  Pressure  Guaranteed 


Standard 
IGarden  Tractor  si 

Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
MowHaq 
and  Lawns 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms. Gardeners. Florists, 
urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field 
Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools. 

Also  Run  Belt 

Machines.  Pumps.  Saws. etc. 

High  Wheels- Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  tor  Easy  Terms  Plan 

Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINECO. 
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taiA1, 
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and 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St. 


Now  York,  N.  Y. 

146  Cedar  St. 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  Wn. 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 

GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 


Tho  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 


FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  ROGER  B.  WHITMAN 

320  pages,  x  8 

YTEEE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects:  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal:  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions.  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easv  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Try  Building  a  Log  Cabin 


So  many  of  our  friends  have  admired 
our  cabin  and  wished  they  might  build 
one  that  I  have  decided  to  tell  you  how 
we  built  our  cabin,  hoping  that  it  may  be 
of  real  assitance  to  you  if  you  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  build  one  in  the  near  future.  By 
carefully  combining  a  little  time,  money 
and  ambition  you  may  achieve  a  cabin 
that  is  charming  as  well  as  practical. 

The  foundation  of 
our  cabin  is  very 
simple.  We  dug  a 
trench  two  feet  deep 
and  a  foot  wide  and 
filled  it  with  stones. 

On  this  we  laid  our 
first  log,  just  above 
the  ground.  A  foun¬ 
dation  wall  that  is 
more  attractive  may 
be  built  by  using- 
stone  and  a  little 
concrete.  If  you  build 
such  a  foundation  wall  be  sure  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  ventilation  under  the  floor  by 
properly  screened  holes  in  the  wall.  Two 
large  stones  may  be  used  for  the  corner 
stones  and  the  first  log  placed  on  these. 

Logs  may  be  secured  in  almost  any 
vicinity  by  “prospecting  around”  a  bit. 
You  may  use  oak,  pine,  spruce,  hemlock, 
cedar,  poplar,  birch,  hickory,  tamarack  or 
any  combination  of  these.  We  used  pine 
and  hemlock.  Eight  logs  high  we  decided 
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Fig.  1.  Corner  of  cabin,  showing  notching 


we  bought  most  reasonably  from  the 
owner  of  a  greenhouse  which  was  no  long¬ 
er  in  use.  The  openings  for  the  doors 
were  made  after  the  same  fashion  and 
the  doors  we  built  of  lumber. 

The  pitch  of  the  roof  must  be  between 
25  and  45  degrees  to  shed  water  properly. 
The  poles  for  rafters  may  be  as  small  as 
four  inches  in  diameter.  For  a  roof  we 
used  asphalt  roofiing 
over  the  roof  boards 
the  first  year  and 
this  proved  most  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  second 
year  we  wrecked  an 
old  shed  and  used 
the  fine  slate  shingles 
for  our  cabin. 

In  Fig.  3  you  will 
see  how  the  ends 
were  filled  in  with 
smaller  sticks  placed 
vertically.  We  chose 
this  method  of  finishing  in  as  well,  and 
perhaps  more  easily,  with  logs  placed 
horizontally  to  the  top. 

For  floor  joist  we  used  good  sized  logs 
hewn  flat  on  top.  Over  these  we  laid  a 
cheap  grade  of  tar  paper  to  keep  out  the 
moisture.  On  this  we  laid  our  floor 
boards.  The  second  year  we  used  this 
sub-flooring  and  laid  a  hard-wood  floor 
over  it. 

The  fireplace  has  been  a  huge  success 
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Fig.  2.  Peg  logs  before  cutting  ivindows 


Chemetka  ( Indian  for  Place  of  Rest) 


would  bring  it  to  the  proper  height,  so 
we  had  28  logs  cut.  Eight  were  used  for 
the  front,  eight  for  the  back  and  several 
of  the  others  were  cut  in  half  to  make 
two  end  logs,  these  being  only  22  feet 
long.  These  logs  may  be  procured  very 
reasonably  if  you  cut  them  yourself.  Not 
feeling  equal  to  this  task  we  found  an 
old  lumberman  who  cut  and  trimmed 
them  ready  for  use  in  one  weed-end.  We 
decided  to  leave  the  bark  on  our  logs. 
Many  of  the  Canadian  and  Adirondack 
camps  are  built  in  this  manner  and  some 
have  already  with¬ 
stood  50  severe  Win-  <. 
ters.  If  you  decide 
to  leave  the  bark  on 
your  cabin,  there  are 
a  few  precautions 
that  you  must  take. 

The  logs  should  be 
cut  if  possible  in  the 
Winter  and  sea¬ 
soned  for  one  year 
in  the  open.  If  this 
method  seems  to  take 
too  much  time  the 
logs  may  be  cut  and 
painted  with  a 
mixture  of  creosote 
and  kerosene.  Should 
you  wish  to  remove 
the  bark  it  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter  if  the  trees  are  cut  when  the 
sap  is  rising  in  the  Spring. 

We  notched  our  logs  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  To  keep  the  wall  level  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  the  butts  and  tops  of  the 
logs  alternately,  as  there  would  always 
be  some  taper  in  a  30-foot  log.  The  first 
four  rows  of  logs  we  lifted  into  place. 
Higher  than  this  we  used  cant  hooks  and 
two-by-fours  to  roll  them  into  place. 

The  openings  were  made  by  cutting 
hard-wood  wedges  and  hammering  them 
into  the  logs  to  hold  them  in  place  as  the 
cuts  were  being  made.  (See  Fig.  2.) 
After  the  cut  was  made  the  logs  were 
hewn  flat  and  two-by-fours  nailed  in^  as 
frames  for  large,  attractive  windows  tnat 


and  has  never  smoked  even  when  burning 
three  good-sized  logs  in  it.  The  smoke 
shelf  keeps  the  smoke  from  blowing  back 
into  the  room  on  the  windiest  day.  We 
built  a  wooden  frame  for  the  main  part  of 
the  fireplace  to  guide  us  while  we  were 
building  it.  When  this  was  removed  the 
fire  box  was  finished  with  fire  clay. 

Our  cabin  has  the  natural  logs  inside  as 
well  as  out  but  if  you  wish  the  inside 
walls  may  be  finished  with  wall  board. 
Most  of  us  want  a  large  living-room  and 
this  was  one  of  first  considerations  in  de¬ 
ciding  on  a  floor 
plan.  We  find  wre 
have  plenty  of  sleep¬ 
ing  room  by  using 
the  bunks  on  each 
side  of  the  fireplace 
and  large  screened 
porch  as  well  as  the 
bedroom. 

Our  porch  has 
proved  one  of  our 
nost  useful  rooms.  It 
has  a  stone  floor 
which  we  made  by 
setting  flat  stones  in 
pounded  earth.  This 
made  it  very  cool  in 
Summer. 

We  have  now  used 
our  cabin  for  two 
years  all  the  year  around.  Countless  peo¬ 
ple  have  asked  us  if  it  is  difficult  to  heat. 
No,  it  is  not.  We  used  a  small  oil  heater 
and  the  fireplace  for  heat  last  Winter  and 
were  very  comfortable. 

When  reading  the  story  of  how  we  built 
our  cabin  please  keep  in  mind  that  we 
did  it  with  an  initial  outlay  of  about 
$200.  There  are  many  places  where  the 
construction  could  have  been  simplified 
by  slightly  increasing  the  cost,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  commercial  window  and  door 
frames.  Our  roof  and  floor  boards  we 
purchased  from  a  wrecking  firm  and 
these  were  also  a  little  more  difficult  to 
lay  than  new  lumber  would  have  been. 

New7  York.  helen  m.  waltemire. 


Increasing  Fertilizer  Value 

I  am  using  about  half  straw  and  half 
leaves  for  bedding.  I  intend  to  use  shav¬ 
ings.  What  will  I  need  to  make  a  better 
or  complete  fertilizer?  h.  o.  I>.  J. 

Bellport,  N.  Y. 

With  straw  and  leaves  it  is  considered 
good  practice  to  use  about  100  pounds  of 
superphosphate  per  ton  of  manure.  This 
may  be  scattered  in  the  gutters  or  spread 
on  the  manure  when  it  is  being  removed 
to  the  field.  In  the  case  of  shavings  it 
is  recommended  that  additional  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  be  made  to  the  erop. 

H.  B.  T. 


Spraying  for  Bindweed 

In  your  issue  of  February  29  I  read  an 
article  on  weed  education  in  which  I  wTas 
interested  as  it  treated  on  bindweed.  If  a 
spray  should  be  used,  can  I  raise  a  crop 
at  the  same  time  or  must  the  land  lay 
idle  for  a  year?  Will  the  spray  be  apt  to 
kill  my  crop?  j.  o. 

New7  York. 

Calcium  chlorate  will  kill  any  plant. 
You  cannot  use  it  as  a  spray  to  kill  weeds 
among  any  other  crop.  The  land  should 
lie  idle  but  receiving  clean  cultivation  for 
a  season.  Of  course,  if  the  patches  of 
bindweed  are  not  very  large,  you  could 
treat  them  individually,  growing  crops 
where  the  land  was  clean.  E,  T.  u. 


Eastern  Milk  Notes 


Creating  Milk  Surplus 

I  live  in  a  small  village  in  Greene 
County,  N.  Y.  Two  farmers  are  deliver¬ 
ing  bottled  milk  to  residents  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  price  was  eight  cents  per  quart 
and  all  parties  were  satisfied.  The  farm¬ 
ers  were  willing  to  continue  selling  at 
that  price  which  was  twice  what  they 
would  have  received  had  they  taken  the 
milk  to  the  creamery. 

About  October  1,  1935,  the  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  orders  from  Albany  that  they  must 
charge  12  cents  per  quart.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  less  milk  consumed  here — the 
surplus  to  be  marketed  in  some  other 
place.  Of  course  the  small  amount  of 
surplus  in  this  village  is  not  much  but  if 
other  villages  are  doing  the  same  the  ag¬ 
gregate  is  considerable. 

The  order  for  the  increase  in  price  was 
only  for  that  sold  in  Greene  County. 

Should  not  the  farmers  have  the  right 
to  sell  what  he  produces  at  any  price 
agreed  upon  between  himself  and  the  con¬ 
sumer?  Dictatorship  seems  to  be  spread¬ 
ing  from  the  national  government  to  the 
State.  d.  w.  SOUTHARD. 

The  oldest  economic  rule  in  the  world 
grants  title  and  ownership  of  wealth  to 
the  producer  of  it.  With  ownership  goes 
the  right  to  consume,  sell,  exchange,  or 
give  away  as  a  gift.  An  attempt  is  being 
made  to  persuade,  induce  or  bribe  farm¬ 
ers  to  surrender  their  rights  in  “private 
property.”  Farmers  are  against  it,  but 
sentiment  is  not  enough.  The  denial  of 
the  fruits  of  production  to  those  who  cre¬ 
ate  it  should  be  openly  and  persistently 
protested  in  every  possible  way,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  ballot  box. 


Federal  Control  in  Boston 

“Tricked”  seems  to  be  the  proper  word 
to  use  to  describe  what  happened  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  milk  producers  for  the  Boston 
market  when  Federal  operatives  recently 
took  over  that  district,  went  through  the 
rating  files  and  are  putting  out  bases  that 
seem  to  be  dictated  principally  by  their 
own  questionable  ideas  of  remaking  the 
farmer’s  world.  Base  rulings  as  set  forth 
by  the  NEMPA  and  which  farmers  were 
following  were  thrown  into  the  discard 
without  a  moment’s  warning.  Some 
farmers’  representatives,  assembled  in 
Boston,  now  state  that  the  matter  did 
come  before  them  and  that  they  voted  it 
down — but  it  is  now  put  across  neverthe¬ 
less. 

The  ordinary  farmer  is  so  handicapped 
by  a  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  regard¬ 
ing  conditions  and  of  the  proper  method 
of  fighting  for  his  rights,  that  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  send 
even  a  dozen  lines  indicating  what  might 
be  the  best  way  to  combat  this  menace. 
I  am  told  that  certain  areas  are  to  be 
“discouraged”  in  order  that  other  areas 
may  be  given  the  advantage.  Has  this 
Federal  set-up  the  right  to  destroy  plans 
and  programs  adopted  and  paid  for  by 
dairymen?  edwin  nichols. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  just  one  salvation  for  milk 
producers  everywhere.  They  cannot  let 
the  job  out  to  professional  promoters  or 
leaders ;  not  trust  it  to  milk  dealers,  or  to 
State  or  Federal  authorities.  They  must 
not  wait  to  be  organized  by  others  who 
wish  to  exploit  them.  They  must  build 
organizations  of  their  own,  and  safeguard 
control  of  them  for  themselves,  and  col¬ 
lectively  win  back  their  right  as  pro¬ 
ducers  of  wealth  to  the  title,  ownership 
of  it.  That  right  has  been  recognized 
by  primeval  men  and  no  producers  have 
surrendered  that  right  but  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  is  a  responsibility  for  dairy 
farmers  to  assume  for  themselves.  Believe 
it  or  not,  it  is  not  a  hard  job.  They  have 
the  ability  to  do  it. 


Claims  vs.  Pa.  Milk  Dealers 

The  Milk  Control  Board  heard  testi¬ 
mony  the  last  week  of  February  by  four 
dealers  in  the  Scranton,  Pa.,  area  who 
owed  farmers  money.  One  other  dealer 
settled  a  similar  complaint  before  the 
hearing.  The  citation  charged  the  Wood- 
lawn  Farm  Dairy  Company,  of  Scranton, 
with  owing  farmers  $10,319  for  milk  de¬ 
livered  from  May  to  August,  1935.  The 
testimony  revealed  that  the  company  un¬ 
derpaid  the  farmers  $32,619.15,  and  over¬ 
paid  the  Dairymen’s  League  $21,876.12. 
The  vice-president  of  the  company  testi¬ 
fied  he  did  not  know  how  much  the  league 
paid  farmers.  Settlement  was  deferred. 

The  Springdale  Dairy,  of  Wapwallopen, 
admitted  owing  farmers  $869  and  made 
settlement. 

Ferrer’s  Dairy,  of  West  Pittston, 
owed  farmers  $3,137.  The  excuse  was 
the  company  had  a  fire  that  destroyed 
part  of  the  records  and  the  company  had 
no  money.  The  case  was  reserved  for 
another  hearing. 

The  Berwick  Creamery  of  Scranton  was 
charged  with  underpaying  farmers  $350. 
They  guaranteed  payment  within  90  days. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hygienic  Dairy  of 
Avoca,  who  said  they  could  pay  farmers 
the  code  price  and  sell  other  dealers  at  a 
profits,  no  decision  was  announced.  The 
charge  against  the  Manor  Farms  Dairy 
of  Scranton  was  also  undecided. 


N.  Y.  State  Fair  Livestock 

Dr.  Albert  L.  Brown,  Director,  New 
York  State  Fair,  announces  that  cash 
prizes,  premiums  and  special  awards  to  be 
distributed  among  cattle  exhibitors  at  the 
96th  annual  New  York  State  Fair  will 
be  more  than  $13,000. 

An  auction  of  baby  beef  steers  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  fair  will  be  again  held.  It 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Bob 
II  in  man,  Ithaca.  Bidding  on  the  fat 
cattle  so  sold  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  keen,  with  resultant  good  prices  for 
the  boys  and  girls  exhibiting  in  this  de¬ 
partment. 

The  horse  department,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Superintendent  Stephen  C.  Pen- 
dergast,  Phoenix,  announces  awards  of¬ 
fered  for  a  total  of  $7,000.  There  will 
also  be  several  medal  and  special  awards. 
Sheep  and  swine  departments  are  offer¬ 
ing  a  premium  total  of  $5,000.  Poultry 
and  pet  departments  offer  between  $6,000 
and  $7,000.  Dairy  department  offers 
$2,000  in  premiums ;  farm  products  and 
various  other  divisions  a  total  of  $3,500. 


New  Milk  Law  for  Ohio 

The  Ohio  Senate  has  received  a  new 
milk  control  bill.  It  was  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  four  member  sub¬ 
committee  that  had  been  holding  hearings 
on  the  Casey-Oreery  bill  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  passed  the  Assembly.  That  bill 
contained  an  authority  to  fix  the  price  to 
producers.  The  new  bill  eliminates  all 
price  fixing,  both  to  the  producer  and  the 
price  to  be  charged  to  the  consumer. 
There  is  considerable  doubt  about  the 
value  of  it  and  rather  strong  intimation 
that  it  will  die  in  committee. 

The  Dorset  Milk  Company  elected 
three  new  board  members  on  March  3. 
Only  three  producers  on  our  road  re¬ 
mained  with  them.  Others  are  shipping 
to  Cleveland.  Five  milk  trucks  pass  our 
house  daily  to  Cleveland.  One  good  truck 
could  handle  all  of  it.  l.  w.  alt. ex. 


"In  ten  gears  rug  dairy  cows  and  farm  crops  have  paid  for  this  modern,  well- 
equipped  barn,  mg  new  house  and  other  improvements  on  the  place.  Beginning  with 
grade  cows,  J  have  worked  up  to  purebred  Ayrshires  which  average  9,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  gear.” — Robert  Squires,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 
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NEW 

IMPROVED 

CERESAN 


treats  oats  and  barley  at 
lower  cost  than  any  other  dust 


You  profit  three  ways  when  you  treat 
seed  with  New  Improved  CERESAN. 
As  a  rule  you  increase  your  yields.  Re¬ 
duce  loss  from  loose  and  covered  smuts 
of  oats;  covered  smut,  black  loose  smut 
and  stripe  of  barley;  and  seedling  blight 
of  both  grains.  And  you  save  money  in 
treating  cost! 

This  dust  costs  less  to  use  than  any 
other  —  4<f  an  acre  on  barley  and  5^  on 
oats,  at  average  seeding  rates.  The  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  approves  it.  Very 
little  flying  dust  in  treating;  hardly  any 
labor  if  you  use  a  gravity  treater;  no 
drill  damage.  In  actual  tests,  New 
Improved  CERESAN  has  given  an  18% 
average  yield  increase  on  oats  and  a  6% 
increase  on  barley! 

Write  for  Cereal  Pamphlet  and  free 
blueprints  —  how  to  make  your  own 
gravity  treater  from  an  old  oil  drum. 
Bayer  -  Semesan  Company,  Inc.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware. 


TREAT  SEED  IT  O  A  VC 
EVERY  YEAR  I  f  V  f\  f  J 


Using1  Second-hand  Beekeep¬ 
ing  Equipment 

Second-hand  bee  material  constitutes 
such  a  menace  that  at  least  one  State 
(Michigan)  prohibits  its  entrance  into 
that  State  unless  it  is  proven  free  of  dis¬ 
ease.  Even  were  there  such  a  law  in 
every  State  it  would  not  prevent  the  care¬ 
less  use  of  such  equipment  within  the 
borders.  However  it  can  be  made  safe  to 
use  if  certain  precautions  are  taken. 
There  is  no  disinfecting  or  fumigating 
method  which  is  trustworthy,  the  only 
safe  procedure  being  fire  or  boiling  in  a 
solution  of  lye  or  ordinary  washing  soda. 

Procure  a  metal  wash  tub  or  boiler*, 
build  it  up  on  bricks  to  a  height  of  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground,  fill  with  water 
and  start  a  wood  fire  under  it  if  you  do 
not  care  to  do  the  job  indoors.  When  the 
water  is  boiling  empty  the  contents  of  a 
small  can  of  lye,  about  a  pound,  into  it. 
Then  take  the  frames  from  which  the  old 
comb  and  wire  have  been  removed  and 
allow  them  to  boil  in  this  solution  for  at 
least  15  minutes.  Remove  them  and  rinse 
immediately  in  fresh  water,  being  careful 
not  to  get  any  of  the  lye  solution  on  any 
exposed  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
the  eyes.  After  thorough  drying  in  the 
sun  they  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  you 
use  soda,  about  five  pounds  is  sufficient. 
The  combs  taken  from  these  frames  make 
an  excellent  fuel  if  you  do  this  in  the 
open,  also  it  gets  rid  of  the  combs  which 
if  they  are  very  old  are  not  worth  ren¬ 
dering  and  must  be  destroyed  anyway. 

The  other  hive  parts  are  easier.  Scrape 
them  well,  bodies,  outer  and  inner  covers, 
bottoms,  stands,  excluders,  in  fact  every 
piece  of  equipment  that  has  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  hive,  scorch  them  well  in¬ 
side  and  out  with  a  gasoline  torch,  tak¬ 
ing  particular  care  with  cracks  and  cor¬ 
ners  and  finish  with  a  coat  of  Venetian 
red,  the  formula  for  which  appeared  on 
page  240  of  the  March  7,  1936.  issue  of 
this  magazine.  Apply  this  inside  and  out 
and  you  can  be  certain  that  there  will  be 
no  disease  to  trouble  you. 

ARTHUR  R.  BULL  WINKLE. 


FAMOUS  FOR  100  YEARS 


SLICKERS 

SUITS  and  HATS 

THE  FARMER'S  CHOICE  SINCE  1836 

TOWER’S  Fish  Brand 

Wot  Weather  Garment* 
have  stood  the  test  of  o 
century  of  service  to 
farmer*  and  outdoor 
worker*  the  world  over 
in  all  kind*  of  weather. 

For  Street  Wear  buy 
the  new  HANDICOAT 

SOLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 
Write  for  Catalog  L2 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 


BE  SURE! 

PINK  -  SUGAR  COATED  •  YELLOW  BOX 

LANE'S  ta.°lledt, 

24  FOR  2  S  CENTS 


3  SpMdt  Fwd. 

■nd  R«v«rs«. 

Runs  4  to  8 
hours  psr  gat. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


ivmazingr  money-maker  tor  tarma.  track  sfsr- 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to6H.  P.  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Pricss  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4703  Front  St.,  Galsaburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  Now  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Avs.  Chicago,  Illinois 
668-F  North  4th  St..  Columbus.  Ohio 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R,  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 


Muskmelon  Trouble 

What  caused  my  cantaloupe  melons  to 
rot  last  Summer  and  how  can  I  prevent 
it  another  year?  When  the  melons  were 
about  two-thirds  grown  little  brownish 
spots  appeared  which  later  started  to  rot 
and  spoil  the  melons.  g.  f.  e. 

Franklin  County,  Maine. 

It  is  very  probable  that  anthracnose 
brought  about  this  trouble.  Although 
ordinarily  most  severe  with  watermelons, 
it  does  cause  considerable  trouble  at  times 
on  muskmelons  and  cucumbers.  The  dis¬ 
ease  first  shows  itself  as  black  angular 
spots  on  the  leaves  and  oblong  ones  on 
the  leaf  stems  and  later  attacks  the  par¬ 
tially  grown  fruits.  Soft  rots  occur  after¬ 
wards  and  obviously  cause  a  great  deal  of 
spoilage.  Recommendations  are  to  treat 
the  seed  by  putting  it  in  a  cheesecloth 
bag,  and  dip  in  a  corrosive  sublimate  so¬ 
lution  for  five  minutes.  This  solution  can 
be  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  the 
powder  in  a  pint  of  hot  water  and  further 
dilute  it  into  7%  gallons.  Only  wooden, 
glass  or  earthenware  containers  should 
be  used. 

Because  it  is  believed  that  the  fungus 
is  carried  by  insects,  spraying  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  2-2-50  or  dusting  with  copper-lime 
is  also  advocated  as  an  additional  precau¬ 
tion.  This  should  not  be  done  too  early 
as  the  young  plants  may  be  injured  by 
these  copper  fungicides.  Usually  weekly 
applications  are  necessary  to  afford  ade¬ 
quate  protection.  W.  D.  E. 


Moss  in  Lawn 

Can  you  tell  me  bow  to  get  rid  of  moss 
in  a  lawn?  l.  e.  l. 

New  York. 

Moss  in  a  lawn  usually  results  from 
starvation  and  lime  deficiency.  Lime 
would  be  beneficial,  for  the  soil  has  prob¬ 
ably  become  acid.  As  soon  as  snow  is 
gone,  apply  lime  in  the  proportion  of  35 
pounds  hydrated  lime  or  50  pounds 
ground  limestone  to  1,000  square  feet. 
Follow  the  lime  with  an  application  of 
lawn  fertilizer.  You  can  get  special  mix¬ 
tures  for  this  purpose.  The  usual  appli¬ 
cation  is  at  least  30  pounds  to  1,000 
square  feet.  Shredded  cattle  manure,  or 
sheep  manure  give  good  results.  Bare 
patches  should  be  reseeded  as  soon  as  the 
snow  melts.  Regular  dressings  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  encourage  grass  so  that  weeds  have 
little  opportunity  to  grow.  Raking  off 
the  clippings  when  the  grass  is  cut  de¬ 
pletes  the  soil  of  humus:  if  the  clippings 
are  allowed  to  remain  they  are  an  aid  to 
growth,  E.  T.  B. 


NOTE:  Parts  for  all  mod- 
els  of  Fordsons  available 
through  your  Ford  or 
Fordson  dealer.  Be  * 
sure  you  get  Genu-  M 
ine  Fordson  Parts.  /•  . 


A  Fordson  Tractor  will  increase  the  productive  value  of  your  acres 
and  multiply  the  efficiency  of  your  man-power.  Illustrated  is  a 
Fordson  equipped  with  wheelless  plow.  With  this  combination  you 
can  plow  side-hills,  fence-rows,  small  patches  and  in  the  corners  as 
thoroughly  as  with  a  horse-drawn  plow,  in  far  less  time  and  at 
lower  cost. 

Get  the  facts  on  economy  of  power-farming  with  a  Fordson. 
Use  the  coupon. 


SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

34th  Street  and  2nd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

34th  Street  and  2nd  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Phone  :  SUnset  6-3360 

Please  send  me  booklets  describing  new  features  of  the  Fordson  Agricultural  Tractor. 


Post  Office. 


State 


CLARK  AUTO  SALES 

Fordson  Tractor  Dealers 

'Phone  Walden  900  WALDEN,  NEW  YORK 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements -BUY 

Quality 


Ingersoll  PAINT 


WHOLESALE 
FACTORY 
PRICES 


W  Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY'S  USE. 

SAVE  MONEy-write  TODAY  for 

FREE—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  ..  painting  ...  daeorating 
SAMPLE  CARO  — PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORICS.inc. 

246  Plymouth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SINGAC  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

Reconditioned  Used  Tractors 

SINGAC,  NEW  JERSEY 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical.  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers.  Truckers, 
Florists,  Nurserymen.  Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  L  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Save  Money  On 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts.  Brand 
new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  48  page  free  catalog. 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO..  Galesburg.  Illinois. 


See  your  local  Armour  agent 
for  your  fertilizer  needs. 


It  has  “THAT 
EXTRA  PUSH” 

In  Armour’s  you’re 
assured  of  a  balanced  ration  of 
Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and 
Potash.  And,  at  no  added  cost, 
you  get  a  generous  ration  of  the 
minor  and  secondary  elements, 
all  with  recognized  plant  food 
value.  These  fertilizers  are  well 
cured  and  ripened  —  they  flow 
evenly  and  drill  easily.  Use  them 
with  confidence,  and  to  your 
profit.  Give  your  crops  “That 
Extra  Armour  Push”. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
120  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Presque  Isle.  Me. 

Sandusky.  Ohio  , 


o/trmours 


% 


ARMOUR'S  ACTIVE  PLANT  FOODS 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


More  Spending  Sprees 

THE  spending  orgies  of  our  political  leaders  are 
a  trifle  disheartening  to  anyone  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  have  been  educated  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  days.  The  Federal  government  seems  to 
have  been  quite  successful  in  inoculating  the  various 
State  officials  with  the  deadly  virus  of  extravagance. 
Right  here  in  New  York  State,  the  1936  Legislature 
is  devising  wrays  and  means  to  divert  hard-earned 
taxpayers’  money  into  what  are  justified  as  de¬ 
serving  channels. 

Bills  for  appropriations  of  $1,440,000  are  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Albany  law  makers  in  order  to  establish  37 
new  investigating  commissions.  Twenty-eight  other 
commissions  are  already  in  existence  for  which 
$1,332,000  was  appropriated  last  year  and  prob¬ 
ably  an  equivalent  sum  for  the  current  year.  The 
subject  matter  sought  to  be  investigated  in  the  new 
commissions  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  origin 
of  baseball  ($5,000),  to  food  menus  ($50,000)  and  un- 
American  activities  ($150,000).  Also  in  the  list  is 
a  $50,000  appropriation  for  a  milk  investigation 
which  was  unanimously  rejected  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  New  York  dairy  farmers  as  just  another  waste¬ 
ful  expense. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  investigations 
prove  nothing.  They  result  either  in  a  complete 
whitewash  or  in  recommendations  of  new  laws 
which,  unless  those  affected  are  careless,  find  their 
way  into  legislative  dead  archives. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  from  time  to  time  sur¬ 
veys  by  a  State  agency  might  be  worth  while  and 
productive.  But  when  the  politicians  run  them 
steadily  through  the  Albany  mill  year  after  year 
solely  for  the  creation  of  soft  jobs  and  with  little 
or  no  thought  for  the  subject  matter  involved  nor 
for  the  persons  footing  the  bill,  it  is  just  about 
time  to  line  up  in  solid  ranks  and  demand  a  little 
common  sense  in  government.  As  matters  stand 
now,  the  politician  has  a  good  spending  spree  and 
all  the  taxpayer  gets  is  the  headache. 

* 

A  READER  near  a  Pennsylvania  town  of  1,500 
asks  about  the  possibilities  of  raising  apples, 
peaches,  grapes,  etc.,  for  shipment  to  the  large  mar¬ 
kets  from  his  small  farm.  Why  not  consider  this 
nearby  small  town  the  logical  market,  perhaps  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  roadside  stand  if  on  a  much-traveled 
road? 

It  is  easy  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  chance  in 
the  small  town.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  every¬ 
thing,  but  where  did  it  come  from?  We  knew  one 
small  farmer  in  a  town  so  near  to  New  York  City 
that  he  hauled  his  sweet  corn,  string  beans  and 
other  garden  truck  to  a  commission  house  in  the 
city.  On  his  way  he  went  through  a  town  of  5,000, 
but  had  never  tried  to  sell  his  produce  there.  One 
day,  about  half  way  between  this  town  and  New 
York,  he  met  a  man  with  a  large  truck  loaded  with 
vegetables  and  fruit.  He  knew  the  man  as  owner  of 
a  large  store  in  the  town  he  had  just  come  through, 
and  recognized  on  his  load  three  bags  of  sweet  corn 
he  had  carted  to  the  city  the  day  before.  Both  men 
stopped.  “I  see  that  you  have  some  of  my  sweet 
corn,”  said  the  farmer.  “I’ve  got  five  more  bags  on 
my  load  only  just  picked.  Do  you  want  them?” 

“Yes,  I  do,  and  what  else  have  you  got?”  He 
looked  over  the  farmer’s  small  load.  “If  you  care  to 
turn  around  and  come  back  I’ll  take  it  all.” 

That  was  the  start  of  a  different  way  of  marketing 
for  that  small  farmer.  He  was  not  “dumb”  but 
merely  had  not  realized  the  possibilities  nearby. 


NEW  York  State's  “big  four”  vegetables  used  in 
commei’cial  canning — peas,  sweet  corn,  toma¬ 
toes  and  snap  beans — had  a  farm  value  in  1935  of 
about  $4,000,000.  Another  half  million  may  be  added 
if  beets,  spinach,  carrots  and  a  few  other  vegetables 
that  are  canned  commercially  are  considered. 

Of  the  several  vegetables  grown  for  canning  in 
this  State,  tomatoes  brought  in  the  most  money, 
though  they  ranked  third  in  acreage.  Peas  followed 
tomatoes  among  canning  crops  with  the  second 
highest  total  valuation.  Snap  beans  and  sweet  corn 
followed  in  that  order. 

* 

CROPS  planted  on  well-drained  soils  are  better 
able  to  withstand  droughts  than  those  which 
are  sown  where  no  provision  is  made  to  lower  the 
water  table  in  the  soil.  The  reason  for  the  better 
resistance  of  plants  on  drained  soils  is  that  they 
develop  root  systems  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
soil  and  are  able  to  obtain  moisture  from  the  lower 
layers  when  the  surface  soil  is  dry  as  powder.  Plants 
on  waterlogged  soil  develop  root  systems  which  are 
confined  to  the  top  few  inches  of  soil  where  air  can 
penetrate,  and  when  this  layer  becomes  dry,  the 
plant  cannot  obtain  water  nor  food. 

A  system  of  tile  drains  requires  less  maintenance 
expense  in  money  and  labor  than  most  any  other 
farm  improvement,  but  the  drains  should  x*eceive 
attention  now  when  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether 
they  are  working  properly  or  not.  Most  difficulties 
with  the  drains  originate  at  the  outlets.  Drainage 
systems  permit  earlier  working  of  the  fields  and  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  an  entire  crop  in  years  of 
wet  harvests  when  a  few  days  difference  in  time  is 
very  important.  The  soil  itself  is  in  better  physical 
condition  in  well  dx-ained  fields  and  is  better  adapted 
to  the  bacteria  which  aid  the  decay  of  organic  mat- 
tex  needed  for  plant  food. 

* 

HE  new  29-3  variety  of  silage  corn  has  just  won 
high  ranking  in  tests  at  the  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station,  Michigan  State  College.  In  silage  tests 
with  20  hybrids  and  four  of  that  State’s  best  com¬ 
mercial  varieties,  the  29-3  corn  stood  at  the  top.  It 
ranked  fourth  from  the  top  in  tests  for  its  grain 
value,,  competing  with  19  hybrids  and  five  com¬ 
mercial  varieties. 

For  the  third  year,  demonstration  plots  will  be 
planted  throughout  New  York  State  with  the  new 
corn.  Last  year  about  120  plots  were  planted.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few,  all  reports  of  the  corn's  yield,  quality 
and  adaptability  were  favorable.  Last  year,  only 
155  acres  of  29-3  seed  were  planted  for  commercial 
seed  for  farm  use.  Hence,  the  seed  is  still  relatively 
scarce.  If  29-3  seed  is  desired  farmers  should  be 
absolutely  sure  that  it  comes  from  a  reliable  source. 

* 

OMATOES  resistant  to  disease  is  a  goal  of 
breeders  and  growers.  Control  measures  take 
time  and  money,  can  never  be  effective  on  an  entire 
crop  and  are  quite  ineffective  in  controlling  wilt  and 
mosaic  diseases. 

The  breeder  cannot  produce  a  resistant  variety 
until  he  finds  a  plant  with  some  capacity  for  “re¬ 
sistance”  which  it  can  transmit  to  its  offspring.  Once 
found,  breeding  stocks  uniform  for  “resistance” 
should  be  developed.  If  these  uniform  strains  are 
not  good  commercial  varieties,  the  breeder  must  use 
them  as  parents  to  cross  with  varieties  of  desired 
commercial  qualities.  Successive  selections  from  hy¬ 
brids  must  then  be  carefully  made  and  tested  to 
make  sure  they  breed  true  for  resistant  and  com¬ 
mercial  characters.  This  is  slow  work,  because 
many  generations  with  thousands  of  plants  usually 
must  be  grown  before  desired  characteristics  are 
fixed  in  a  variety  that  breeds  true  for  the  desired 
vine  and  fruit  type,  and  for  resistance  to  a  specific 
disease  or  diseases. 

* 

THE  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  Pennsylvania 
has  issued  a  warning  that  seventeen-year  locusts 
will  infest  at  least  35  Pennsylvania  counties  this 
year,  mainly  those  located  in  the  central  and  south¬ 
eastern  parts  of  the  State.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
no  young  fruit  trees  be  planted  in  infested  areas  this 
year  as  the  locust  is  capable  of  killing  young  trees; 
also  that  grafting  operations  be  postponed  a  year 
and  that  no  young  trees  be  pruned.  Spraying  young 
trees  with  white  wash,  Bordeaux  mixture,  pyreth- 
rum  powder,  kerosene  emulsion  or  other  contact  in¬ 
secticides  is  recommended. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  will  not  be  very  much  troubled  by  the  insects, 
although  they  will  probably  appear  in  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  localities. 
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N  SPITE  of  generally  unfavorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  which  checked  egg  production  quite  sharp¬ 
ly  and  made  it  difficult  for  hatcheries  to  secure  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  hatching  eggs,  the  output  of  baby 
chicks  by  commercial  hatcheries  in  February  was 
35.8  per  cent  larger  than  in  February  last  year.  This 
relatively  large  increase  over  a  year  earlier  was  in  a 
measure  due  to  a  substantially  heavy  input  of  eggs 
into  incubators  in  late  January,  as  comments  from 
hatcheries  in  widely  scattered  sections  indicate  that 
the  exceptionally  heavy  snows  and  cold  weather  for 
the  major  part  of  February  made  it  almost  impos¬ 
sible  at  times  for  egg  producers  under  contract  to 
hatcheries  to  make  deliveries  of  eggs  suitable  for 
hatching.  Such  comments  are  supported  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  10  per  cent  in  the  number  of  eggs 
set  as  compared  to  an  increase  of  35.8  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  chicks  hatched.  This  situation  is  likely 
to  be  reflected  in  light  early  March  hatchings,  but 
hatchings  the  latter  part  of  the  month  will  probably 
show  the  effects  of  more  liberal  supplies  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  following  the  sharp  moderation  in  weather 
conditions  in  late  February  and  early  March. 

* 

THE  proper  time  to  apply  fertilizers  to  New  York 
apple  orchards  to  insure  their  most  effective  use 
by  the  trees  has  been  receiving  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  from  soil  specialists  in  recent  years.  Fall  ap¬ 
plications  are  found  to  be  just  about  as  effective  as 
Spring  applications,  providing  the  latter  are  made 
sufficiently  early,  say  in  late  March  or  the  first  ten 
days  of  April,  depending  somewhat  on  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

Much  of  the  failure  to  obtain  the  results  expected 
from  applications  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  apple 
orchards  is  said  to  lie  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  applied  too  late.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  apple  tree  roots  are  active  practically 
throughout  the  so-colled  dormant  period,  especially 
at  the  lower  soil  levels.  Early  absorption  of  plant 
nutrients  places  the  trees  in  a  position  to  respond 
at  once  when  temperature  conditions  are  favorable 
for  growth,  resulting  in  better  growth  and  higher 
yields. 

* 

TWO  billion  dollars  just  about  covers  the  damage 
done  by  insect  pests  in  this  country  each  year. 
This  sum  is  estimated  from  the  known  amount — 
about  $900,000,000 — of  the  damage  done  annually  by 
34  of  the  more  important  insect  pests.  The  boll 
weevil  exacts  an  average  yearly  toll  of  $164,000,000, 
and  the  corn  ear  worm,  which  attacks  cotton  and 
tomatoes  as  well  as  corn,  a  toll  of  $104,000,000. 

The  world  has  moi’e  than  700,000  kinds  of  insects 
that  have  been  named  and  desci'ibed,  and  new  ones 
turn  up  every  now  and  then.  In  North  America 
theie  aie  50,000  kinds  of  insects — 6,500  being  con¬ 
sistently  destructive  year  after  year. 

No  one  l'egion  is  specially  subject  to  insect  infesta¬ 
tion,  nor  is  one  region  likely  to  be  the  heaviest 
sufferer  in  successive  years.  Sometimes  insect  pests 
ai’e  worst  in  the  Cotton  Belt ;  at  other  times  in  the 
Grain  Belt.  Naturally,  they  are  most  costly  in 
regions  where  crop  values  are  high. 

* 

T'HE  pruning  of  shade  ti'ees  is  of  as  great  im- 
A  portance  in  their  preservation  as  cultivation,  fer¬ 
tilization,  disease  and  insect  control,  accoi’ding  to 
the  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  Park  Commission.  All  dead 
wood  should  be  removed  from  a  tree,  and  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  connect  the  condition  causing  the 
death  of  the  branches,  if  this  is  posible. 

In  removing  large  limbs,  Mr.  Witte  points  out 
three  separate  pruning  cuts  are  necessary  to  pi'event 
stiipping  of  the  bark  and  damage  to  the  underlying 
wood.  The  first  cut  is  made  from  the  underside  of 
the  limb  and  it  need  not  be  deep.  The  second  cut  is 
made  from  the  top  and  a  few  inches  beyond  the  first 
exit.  Both  these  cuts  should  be  made  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  point  of  the  final  cut.  When  the  second 
cut  is  made,  the  larger  portion  of  the  limb  drops  off, 
leaving  a  stub  which  can  be  handled  easily  by  the 
operator.  The  third  and  final  cut  should  be  made 
flush  and  parallel  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

* 

THE  1936  corn  crop  in  Argentina  has  been  se¬ 
riously  damaged  by  drought,  high,  temperature 
and  strong  winds  during  January  and  February. 
Damage  by  locusts  also  has  been  heavy  in  some 
areas.  As  a  result  the  crop  will  probably  be  no 
larger  and  possibly  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1935, 
when  it  reached  an  all-time  record  of  451,943,000 
bushels.  The  corn  acreage  this  season  was  the  larg¬ 
est  on  record,  or  18,850,000  acres,  compared  with  17,- 
368,000  acres  last  season. 
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League  Producers  Protest 

HE  following-  protest  and  appeal  was  approved 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  patrons  of  Borden’s 
Grade  A  plant  at  Washingtonville,  Orange  County, 
N  Y.  It  was  signed  by  the  patrons  and  sent  to  the 
Dairymen’s  League  office : 

AVe,  members  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Association, 
Inc.,  and  patrons  of  the  Borden  plant  at  AVashington- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  feel  that  the  present  schedule  for  paying 
Grade  A  premiums  to  Grade  A  producers  is  an  injustice 
to  the  producer  and  works  to  his  disadvantage,  while  at 
the  same  time  works  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
distributor.  AAre  feel  that  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  the 
producer  to  have  the  butterfat  premium  and  the  bac¬ 
teria  premium  tied  together. 

AA'e  feel  that  the  maximum  count  of  10,000  bacteria 
per  c.c.  is  entirely  too  low,  since  the  distributor  is  al¬ 
lowed  100,000  count  prior  to  pasteurization.  If  the 
distributor  allows  contamination  to  get  into  the  milk,  or 
bacteria  that  is  already  there,  to  grow  more  than  90,000 
after  receiving  the  milk,  it  shows  laxity  on  their  part. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  That  we  strongly  urge  our 
board  of  directors  to  take  this  matter  up  with  our  buy¬ 
ing  dealers  with  a  view  of  working  out  a  schedule  for 
premium  payments  that  has  some  justice  in  it  for  the 
producer  as  well  as  compensating  him  more  fully  for 
Ids  extra  expense  and  effort.  To  produce  Grade  B  milk 
at  Grade  B  prices  is  bad  enough  hut  to  be  forced  to 
produce  Grade  A  milk  at  not  much  better  than  Grade 
B  prices  is  ruinous. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  we  strongly 
urge  our  directors  to  insist  that  the  butterfat  premium 
and  bacteria  premium  be  separated  and  that  each  he 
paid  for  on  its  own  merits ; 

T'hat  the  bacteria  count  be  raised  from  a  maximum 
of  10,000  to  25,000; 

That  if  there  is  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  dealer  that  the  butterfat  test  be  raised  above  3.7 
or  that  we  subject  our  dairies  to  more  than  four  veteri¬ 
nary  inspections  a  year,  this  suggestion  be  answered  by 
our  directors  with  an  emphatic  “no”; 

That  once  more  we  impress  upon  our  directors  how 
disturbed  we  feel,  and  how  much  we  dislike  the  idea  of 
having  money  deducted  from  our  milk  check  to  pay  the 
salary  of  the  veterinarians  in  the  employ  of  our  buying 
dealers,  and  working  for  the  interest  of  our  buying 
dealers ; 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  with  signatures  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Dairymen' s  League  News. 

MILK  testing-  3  per  cent  fat  or  more  and  having 
no  more  than  100,000  bacterial  count  is  legal 
Grade  A  milk  in  New  York  State.  The  base  price 
of  100  pounds  was  formerly  fixed  on  3  per  cent  milk 
and  four  cents  added  for  every  1/10  of  1  per  cent  fat 
increase.  The  base  was  changed  to  3.5  per  cent  milk 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  price  was  20  cents  higher. 
Actually  it  remained  the  same.  Formerly  the  bac¬ 
terial  count  was  200,000.  Then  the  dealer’s  price  to 
consumers  was  two  cents  a  quart  above  Grade  B. 
Now  the  bacterial  count  is  reduced  to  100.000,  and 
the  cost  to  consumer  increased  to  three  cents  above 
Grade  B  in  quart  bottles  and  seven  cents  above  in 
pint  bottles. 

The  cost  of  fat  is  supposed  to  depend  on  its  in¬ 
trinsic  value  as  a  nutrient  food.  The  bacterial  count 
gives  an  indication  of  the  cost  of  the  care  taken  to 
keep  the  milk  clean  and  cool.  These  are  different 
things.  Since  they  are  both  within  hygienic  rules 
they  do  not  affect  each  other.  The  differential  on 
fat  and  the  premium  for  bacterial  count  should  be 
separate,  each  in  itself.  The  combined  schedule  is 
confusing  and  discriminating  and  deceptive. 

The  ubiquitous  “surplus”  also  affects  the  price  of 
Grade  A  milk  in  addition  to  the  elusive  combined 
schedule.  If  the  dealer  receives  more  milk  than  he 
reported  sold  to  consumers,  he  is  allowed  to  reduce 
the  price  to  farmers  for  the  surplus  in  excess  of  the 
volume  reported  sold  plus  25  per  cent. 

The  farmer’s  return  for  Grade  A  milk  depends  on 
the  weight,  the  fat  test,  the  bacterial  count,  and  the 
volume  of  reported  surplus.  Borden's  determines 
all  these  factors.  The  more  the  producer  loses  on 
these  items  the  more  the  Grade  A  dealer  profits. 

Borden’s  pays  no  hygienic  premium  on  milk  testing 
less  than  3.7  per  cent  fat,  and  none  on  milk  testing 
more  than  4  per  cent  fat.  The  premium  for  milk  with 
over  25,000  bacterial  count  runs  from  four  to  ten 
cents  premium.  They  pay  no  fat  differential  up  to  4 
per  cent  test.  Milk  testing  less  than  3.5  per  cent 
loses  as  much  in  fat  deductions  as  milk  from  3.6  to 
4  per  cent  gains  on  the  3.5  per  cent  base. 

AVhat  our  farm  friends  want  to  know  is  why  all 
this  milk  of  different  degrees  of  fat  content  and 
varying  degrees  of  bacterial  count  is  dumped  into 
one  tank,  and  the  combined  product  sold  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  a  premium  of  three  cents  in  quart  bottles 
ond  seven  cents  a  quart  in  pint  bottles  above  base, 
while  many  producers  get  no  premium  and  others 
comparatively  little  or  nothing. 

This  scheme  of  buying  is  neither  logical  nor  fair. 
The  farmer’s  cost  of  production  was  increased,  but 
Ihe  schedule  of  prices  was  designed  to  lower  the 
price  to  producers  while  the  cost  to  consumers  was 
increased,  with  no  increase  in  cost  of  distribution. 

•t  costs  no  more  to  deliver  a  bottle  of  Grade  A  milk 
than  a  bottle  of  Grade  B,  but  the  dealer’s  extra  price 
o\er  Grade  B  seems  to  fully  equal  or  exceed  the  full 
Rrade  B  price  to  producers.  The  manhood  of  Orange 
County  is  calmly  and  firmly  asserted  in  this  dig¬ 
nified  protest. 


The  WPA  on  Parade 

THE  recent  activities  of  the  AATPA  in  New  York 
City  leave  much  to  be  desired  and  a  great  deal 
more  to  be  criticised.  From  his  AVashington  office, 
Administrator  Harry  Hopkins  has  decreed  all  pro¬ 
jects  under  his  supervision  should  henceforth  be 
plastered  with  AVPA  signs  and  posters  telling  the 
world  at  large,  and  November  voters  in  particular, 
that  they  are  being  sponsored  and  financed  by  the 
Federal  government.  The  Park  Department  in  New 
York  City  has  been  employing  71.000  AATPA  men  and 
its  Commissioner,  Robert  Aloses,  refused  to  have  the 
signs  posted  on  projects  under  his  supervision.  Mr. 
Hopkins  threatened,  as  a  strike  leader  would,  to  call 
off  all  the  men.  To  date  the  threat  has  not  been 
carried  through  but  the  incident  has  gone  far  enough 
to  demonstrate  the  danger  of  mixing  together  busi¬ 
ness,  politics  and  other  people's  money. 

The  second  AVPA  activity  in  New  York  is  even 
more  significant.  A  legitimate  show,  “Triple-A 
Plowed  Under,”  has  just  opened  in  a  Broadway 
theater  under  the  auspices  of  the  AVPA  and  adver¬ 
tised  as  the  “Theater's  Newest  Thrill.”  Admission 
is  25  cents.  The  play  is  in  22  scenes,  was  written  by 
243  authors  and  is  acted  by  a  cast  of  100,  all  AVPA 
employees.  It  deals  with  the  farm  problem  from 
1917  down  to  the  present  time,  its  climax  being  a 
scene  whereby  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  declares  the 
AAA  unconstitutional.  In  this  scene,  Earle  Browder, 
secretary  of  the  Communist  party  in  this  country 
and  a  convicted  war  slacker,  is  depicted  telling  the 
Supreme  Court  that  it  has  no  right  to  declare  un¬ 
constitutional  any  laws  passed  by  Congress. 

Whether  or  not  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended  to  help  the  New  Dealers  is  beside  the 
point.  The  mere  idea  of  spending  public  money  to 
educate  our  citizenry  on  delicate  political  problems 
via  the  dramatic  stage  is  revolting  and  impertinent. 
For  the  past  three  years  appropriations  have  been 
voted  by  Congress,  but  administered  under  executive 
order  of  the  President.  Our  government  of  checks 
and  balances  is  thus  effectively  thwarted,  and  no 
one  knows  just  where  the  money  is  going  until  sud¬ 
denly  up  pops  some  scatterbrain  extravagance  such 
as  this  theater  project. 

AATien  the  AAA  decision  was  handed  down,  Wash- 
ington  attempted  to  accept  it  gracefully.  There 
were  rumors  of  a  movement  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  but  no  one  connected  with  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  openly  espoused  it.  Political  strategists 
thought  it  too  dangerous  a  problem  on  the  eve  of 
an  election.  Now  it  is  brought  forth  by  the  AATorks 
Progress  Administration,  secretly  disguised  as 
amusement,  but  none  the  less  dangerous  propa¬ 
ganda  from  the  lips  of  a  Communist  with  the  con¬ 
stant  and  quiet  approval  of  the  Administration. 

AVe  Americans  are  wont  to  smile,  sometimes  even 
laugh,  at  those  who  make  it  a  practice  of  “viewing 
with  alarm.”  AATe  rather  enjoy  playing  the  role  of 
the  dupe.  This  habit  of  ours  might  well  become  a 
chronic  lethargy  with  no  awakening  until  it  is  too 
late. 


Charles  Emhree  Thorne 

CHARLES  Emhree  Thorne  died  in  his  home  at 
AVooster,  Ohio,  on  February  29  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  From  1S87  to  1921  he  served  as  Director  and 
Chief  of  the  Soils  Department  of  the  Ohio  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  From  1921  until  his 
death  he  held  the  title  of  Director  Emeritus. 

Farm  born  and  raised,  he  never  lost  the  ability  to 
see  agriculture  from  the  “dirt”  farmer's  viewpoint. 
He  was  born  of  Quaker  parents  and  inherited  no  little 
of  the  characteristics  of  that  substantial  sect  of 
people.  His  firmness  of  character  and  self-disci¬ 
pline  frequently  led  the  younger  members  of  his 
staff  to  rate  him  as  a  severe  taskmaster.  This  was 
partly  due  to  his  natural  modesty  and  retiring  na¬ 
ture.  No  matter  what  those  who  worked  with  him 
may  have  thought  at  their  first  appraisal  of  him, 
they  could  not  doubt  his  sense  of  justice. 

He  was  a  contemporary  of  that  fast  disappearing 
group  of  hardy  agricultural  investigators  who  dedi¬ 
cated  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  bettering  agricul¬ 
ture  without  thought  of  personal  reward.  Those 
who  worked  with  Dr.  Thorne  have  more  and  more 
come  to  understand  that  to  come  in  close  contact 
with  him-  was  a  real  privilege.  Personally  we 
shall  always  remember  Director  Thorne  astride  his 
tall  bay  horse.  He  frequently  rode  on  horseback 
the  two  and  a  half  miles  from  his  home  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  building.  Both  the  horse  and  rider 
have  now  slipped  away.  But  it  will  take  agricul¬ 
ture  and  society  a  long  time  to  forget  either  of 
them.  c.  w.  e. 

Ohio. 


The  Balance  of  Power 

HE  politicians  of  the  New  Deal  have  been  trou¬ 
bled  about  many  things  but  particularly  the 
prospects  of  losing  New  York  State.  Recently  they 
have  been  doing  some  conferring  and  apparently 
have  fixed  up  a  program. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  up-State  New  York 
where  the  New  Deal  is  unpopular,  will  turn  in  a  500,- 
000  plurality  against  it.  This  must  be  made  up  and 
exceeded  in  the  Greater  New  York  area,  to  hold  the 
present  Administration  in  power.  The  organization 
in  the  big  city  while  formally  regular  is  cool  to  the 
Administration.  Many  of  its  leaders  are  openly 
hostile.  The  Jewish  vote  is  therefore  the  one  block 
hope  to  save  the  State  for  Roosevelt. 

Governor  Lehman,  who  has  a  large  personal  and 
racial  following  in  the  city  recently  had  a  long  con¬ 
ference  with  A1  Smith.  Soon  after  the  Governor 
made  a  visit  to  the  AVhite  House.  AVhile  no  formal 
announcement  of  the  conference  has  been  made,  it 
has  leaked  out  that  Governor  Lehman  consented  to 
become  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  to  save  the 
State  for  President  Roosevelt,  and  that  the 
present  State  officers  would  be  renominated.  The 
Governor's  city  following  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
New  Deal.  During  the  last  year  he  has  lost  favor 
up-State,  particularly  in  the  rural  sections  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  dairymen  because  of  his  failure  to  keep 
his  former  pledge  to  them.  His  ability  to  carry  the 
vote  of  his  city  followers  over  to  the  national  ticket 
against  their  natural  tendency  and  interest  in  suffi¬ 
cient  volume  to  overcome  his  own  loss  and  President 
Roosevelt’s  loss  up-State  will  not  be  definitely  known 
until  the  votes  are  counted.  Just  now  the  Jewish 
vote  seems  to  have  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
coming  campaign. 

There  is  another  interesting  factor  in  the  State 
politics.  A1  Smith  is  openly  opposed  to  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Administration.  In  his  recent  Liberty  League 
speech,  he  threatened  to  walk  out  if  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  renominated,  which  is  practically  certain.  He 
is,  however,  personally  and  said  to  be  financially  in¬ 
debted  to  Governor  Lehman.  He  will  support  the 
Governor,  who  will  support  Roosevelt.  Gratitude, 
emotion  and  self-interest  are  badly  mixed  up.  But 
these  leaders  fix  the  ballot  the  rest  of  us  must  vote 
or  stay  home  on  election  day.  This  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  making  idols  of  what  we  should  regard  as 
political  servants. 


All  Reported  Feb .  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 


February,  1936,  are  as  follows : 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn . $1.79 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc .  2.025 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.139 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc....  1.96 

Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc . 2.28 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc . $2.0S 

Crowley's  Milk  Producers’  Co-op.  Assn..  1.94 


Notes  from  the  Old  Dominion 

At  this  writing  I  hope  the  “backbone”  of  winter  ts 
broken,  as  we  have  had  the  worst  AY  inter  on  record  for 
Tidewater  A'irginia,  as  well  as  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  It  really  has  been  a  AVinter  to  talk  about. 
The  mercury  has  been  as  loth  to  come  out  of  its  hole  as 
a  hibernating  bear  and  in  as  big  a  hurry  to  get  back 
as  a  ground  hog  on  a  bright  second  day  of  February. 
The  mercury  registered  anywhere  from  two  to  five 
below  zero  several  times  during  January  and  February, 
which  was  cold  for  Southside  Virginia.  AVhen  it  didn’t 
rain,  it  snowed  or  sleeted.  As  fast  as  one  bright  day 
came,  a  cold  wave  and  snow  would  take  its  place  in  a 
day  or  so.  Snow  has  been  on  the  ground  ever  since 
January  came,  and  there  was  quite  a  bit  in  December. 
I  am  64  years  old  and  never  saw  so  much  snow  and 
severe  cold  weather. 

This  AVinter  will  go  down  in  history  along  with 
those  of  1SSS-89.  but  more  severe.  Ice.  three  feet  thick, 
formed  on  the  rivers  in  Virginia  and  floating  blocks  of 
it  jammed  swollen  channels  causing  disruption  of  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  James  and  Appomattox.  It  didn’t  break 
up  for  navigation  for  three  weeks  or  more.  AVater 
systems  on  farms  and  in  cities  and  villages  froze  and 
bursted.  Schools  were  closed  all  over  the  State  for  a 
week  or  two,  as  roads  were  impassable  during  the  deep 
snoow  and  after  the  thaw.  State  highways  gave  way 
and  had  to  be  repaired.  All  heavy  trucks  and  buses 
were  barred  from  running  over  them  for  a  week  or  more. 

The  old  saying  is,  "Plenty  of  cold  weather  and  snow 
indicate  a  good  crop  year.”  If  that  is  true,  1936  surely 
ought  to  be  an  ideal  crop  year.  I  hope  so,  anyway.  All 
grain  crops,  clover,  etc.,  were  hard  hit  by  the  zero 
weather  when  the  snow  wasn’t  on  the  ground.  All  to¬ 
gether,  I  am  sure  we  had  four  feet  of  snow. 

Now  for  a  line  of  cheer.  Those  who  have  been  shiv¬ 
ering  and  complaining,  tired  of  feeding  the  furnace  or 
stove,  worried  because  travel  has  been  hazardous,  busi¬ 
ness  slowed  up  all  outdoor  farm  work  practically  at  a 
standstill,  should  not  be  low-spirited  or  discouraged, 
for  the  following  is  the  truth,  “The  worst  of  the  weather 
is  behind  us,  and  the  best  of  the  year  is  ahead.” 

Farm  products  continue  about  the  same.  Wheat,  $1 ; 
corn,  85c;  oats.  50  to  75c;  live  hogs,  lb.,  10:)ie;  eggs. 
30c;  live  hens,  lb.,  18  to  21c;  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes, 
bu.,  $1.25;  quality  apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  peanuts, 
bu.  of  30  lbs.,  85c.  _  w.  h.  h. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Milk  Marketing  Problems 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


During  the  latter  part  of  February 
and  March  I  visited  and  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  at  a  number  of  farms  in  the 
New  York  southern  tier  region  and  at  all 
of  them  I  was  impressed  by  the  outstand¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  herds  and  milk  pro¬ 
duced,  and  by  the  fact  breeders  and  pro¬ 
ducers  are  giving  more  careful  thought 
and  consideration  to  milk  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  than  ever  before.  They  are  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  with  immediate  and  im¬ 
pending  legislation  relative  to  milk  mar¬ 
keting  and  its  possible  influence  on  the 
price  of  their  milk,  but  also  about  the 
possible  influence  of  such  legislation  on 
the  future  breeding  operations  of  their 
herds. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  fat  requirement  too  high 
means  that  the  low  fat  breeds  or  types 
will  add  yellow  cows  of  a  higher  fat  pro¬ 
ducing  ability.  Breeders  have  seen  the 
results  of  such  mixing  of  herds,  years  of 
constructive,  selective  breeding  being  tore 
down  and  destroyed,  with  daily  demon¬ 
strations  of  this  practice  being  given  and 
exhibited  in  the  pastures  and  barns  of 
our  great  Empire  dairy  State.  Such  nes- 
essary  mixing  to  meet  market  require¬ 
ments  is  working  to  the  disadvantage  of 
all  breeds. 

Breeders  also  realize  and  are  thinking 
about  the  adverse  results  which  will  ac¬ 
crue  from  any  legislation  or  ordinance 
which  will  compel  or  permit  no  premium 
payments  to  producers  exclusively  han¬ 
dling  the  high  fat  breeds,  such  as  the 
Guernsey  and  Jersey.  Such  rulings  or 
dealer  combines  will  mean  they  must  add 
cows  of  the  low-testing  breeds  to  eco¬ 
nomically  meet  any  such  enforced  require¬ 
ments. 

All  breeds  have  their  special  adapta¬ 
tions,  and  strong  and  weak  points.  It 
costs  extra  money  to  produce  milk  of  a 
high  butterfat  content,  and  such  cows  sell 
for  higher  relative  prices  than  those  of 
lower  butterfat  producing  ability.  The 
high  fat  herds  are  supplying  an  increasing 
percentage  of  the  fluid  milk  for  consum¬ 
ers.  Requirements  of  such  markets  are 
being  constantly  increased.  To  meet  all 
Ihese  requirements  the  Grade  A  producer 
has  necessarily  had  to  materially  increase 
overhead  by  adding  expensive  equipment. 
It  is  only  fair  and  just  that  consumers 
should  pay  a  properly  adjusted  price  for 
a  quality  milk  the  same  as  for  any  other 
quality  product,  and  they  are  uniformly 
willing  to  do  so.  However,  the  point  is 
that  such  premiums  should  be  just  and 
equitable,  adjusted  fairly  on  a  point  basis 
for  the  increased  butterfat  involved,  and 
a  fair  share  of  such  increased  premiums 
returned  to  the  producer. 

To  say  that  all  milk  is  similar  is  no 
more  correct  than  to  make  the  assertion 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  composition 
and  flavor  of  apples,  meats,  vegetables  or 
other  food  products.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  chemical  differences  and  the  ratio 
of  fat  to  solids-other-than-fat  there  has 
now  been  proven  to  be  important  differ¬ 
ences  in  milk  vitamin  content,  and  also 
curd  tension  of  the  casein.  Therefore,  all 
milks  from  the  different  breeds  have  spe¬ 
cial  adaptations  and  selling  points.  Far 
from  blending  these  breed  milks  and  de¬ 
livering  the  consumer  a  mixed  milk  meet¬ 


ing  no  special  need  or  requirements,  the 
discriminating  housewife  should  have  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  a  special  selected 
breed  milk  to  meet  her  particular  family 
requirements  and  needs. 

On  the  basis  of  cold  chemistry  alone, 
various  authorities  give  the  following 
average  breed  milk  compositions,  as  sum¬ 


marized  by  Morrison,  in  “Feeds  and 
Feeding 


Per  Cent  Per  Cent 
Breed  Total  Solids  Fats 

Jersey  .  14.70  5.35 

Guernsey .  14.49  4.98 

Devon  .  14.50  4.60 

Shorthorn  .  13.38  4.05 

Brown  Swiss  .  13.27  4.24 

Ayrshire  .  12.61  3.66 


Holstein-Friesian  ....  12.00  3.45 

The  combination  and  ratios  of  these 
solids  and  fats  to  each  other,  plus  vita¬ 
min  and  curd  tension  differences  would 
necessarily  have  a  profound  influence  on 
flavor  and  physiologic  results  produced 
from  their  digestion  and  assimilation  in 
the  human  body.  Still  another  very  im¬ 
portant  breed  difference  is  the  size  of 
the  fat  globules.  No  one  questions  the 
importance  of  this  in  its  application  of 
special  adaptations  for  cheese-making. 

In  the  last  analysis,  nature  intended 
milk  to  be  used  in  its  natural  form.  The 
craze  for  artificial  processed  milks  may 
have  some  convincing  selling  arguments, 


but  such  expedients  can  never  replace  or 
improve  on  old  Mother  Nature. 

All  mammals  have  important  milk  dif¬ 
ferences.  Briefly,  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  facts  of  such  milk  contents  are 
that  human  milk  is  relatively  high  in 
milk  sugar,  fat  globules  are  larger  than 
in  cows,  but  there  not  so  many  of  them 


in  a  given  quantity.  In  goat’s  milk  the 
fat  globules  are  very  uniform  in  size,  but 
comparatively  small.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  cream  does  not  rise  on  goat’s 
milk  to  any  appreciable  degree,  and  that 
cream  cannot  be  separated  if  the  milk  is 
passed  through  a  separator.  There  is 
more  sugar,  casein  and  fat  in  sheep’s 
milk  than  in  cow’s  milk.  Mare’s  milk  is 
low  in  both  fat  and  solids.  Hughes,  of 
the  California  Experiment  Station,  has 
found  that  averages  for  normal  sow's 
milk  were :  total  solids  17.9S  per 
cent,  fats  6.77  per  cent,  protein  6.22  per 
cent,  and  ash  .97  per  cent. 


Horses  on  Short  Hauls 

We  are  starting  an  intensive  study  of 
the  cost  of  horse-drawn  transportation 
against  motor  trucks  for  short  hauls  and 
we  hope  that  we  can  interest  you  in  co¬ 
operating  with  us  in  this  matter  because 
we  believe  it  will  be  of  real  interest  to 
the  eastern  farmer.  It  will  be  the  policy 
of  our  brewery  to  buy  our  horses  nearby 
wherever  possible,  and  not  from  the  West 
unless  there  is  an  absolute  lack  of  quality 
horses  in  the  East. 

We  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any  sug¬ 


gestions  you  can  give  us  as  to  where  to 
get  information  on  the  subject  of  the  cost 
of  horses,  suggestions  as  to  economic 
maintenance  and  feeding,  how  much  work 
we  should  lay  out  for  a  horse,  and  how 
many  spares  would  be  required,  say,  to 
keep  six  teams  in  the  field  daily  for  six 
days  a  week.  j.  M.  B 

New  York  City. 

Several  of  the  experiment  stations  have 
done  investigational  work  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  of  the  published  findings 
which  it  would  seem  desirable  for  you  to 
obtain  are :  Illinois  Bulletin  395,  “A 
Study  of  Horse  and  Tractor  Power  on 
Illinois  Farms,”  Urbana,  Ill.  Iowa  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  264,  “Horses,  Tractors  and 
Farm  Equipment,”  Ames,  Iowa.  Oregon 
Bulletin  No.  250,  “Cost  of  Horse  Labor 
on  Oregon  Farms,”  Corvallis,  Ore.  Also 
if  you  will  write  to  Secretary  Wayne 
Dinsmore,  Horse  and  Mule  Association 
of  America,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  he  will  be  glad  to  supply  you  with 
information  relative  to  the  things  you 
have  in  mind,  without  cost  to  you. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  costs,  feeding 
and  work  involved  for  horses  it  was  found 
by  the  Oregon  Station  in  summarizing 
cost  of  city  horse  labor  based  on  records 
for  30  horses  of  the  Partland-Damascus 
Milk  Co.,  working  313  days  (eight  hours) 
per  horse  year,  1924-1928,  or  a  total 
average  yearly  hours  of  2,504  hours,  pre¬ 
sents  the  following  findings :  Tons  of  feed 
per  horse  per  year :  Hay  3.65  at  $22  per 
ton;  oats  (rolled),  2.4  at  $36.50  per  ton; 
bran,  .5  at  $33.50;  carrots,  .1  at  $16; 
salt  (brick)  .01  at  $75.  The  total  annual 
feed  cost  per  horse  was  then  $187,  or  a 
feed  cost  per  liorse-hour-work  performed 
of  7.5  cents.  These  prices  are  especially 
significant  as  they  will  probably  be  fairly 
comparable  to  those  which  may  prevail 
during  1936-1937.  Labor  with  horses 
was  389  man  hours  at  56  cents  per  hour, 
or  an  annual  labor  cost  per  horse  of  $218, 
which  figures  to  a  cost  per  horse  hour  of 
8.7  cents.  The  next  largest  cost  item 
was  shoeing,  which  annually  cost  $61  per 
horse,  or  2.4  cents  per  horse  hour.  The 
barn  charge  was  $34.52  per  horse,  or  1.4 
cents  per  horse  hour.  Other  cost  items 
included  interest  at  5  per  cent  on  an 
average  value  of  $118  per  head ;  deprecia¬ 
tion  at  2  per  cent  on  an  original  value  of 
$125  per  head,  harness,  bedding,  veteri¬ 
nary  supplies,  etc.,  which  figures  to  a 
total  of  1.7  cents  per  hour.  Manure  is 
credited  at  $8.33  per  head,  or  .3  cents  per 
horse  hour.  The  total  net  cost  annually 
per  horse  then  was  $535.43,  or  21.4  cents 
per  hour.  Without  the  credit  allowed  for 
the  manure  it  was  $543.76  per  head  an¬ 
nual  cost,  or  21.7  cents  per  hour. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  costs 
with  the  Illinois  work  based  on  hours  of 
use  and  cost  of  keeping  horses  on  35 
farms  in  Central  Illinois  in  1931.  Pas¬ 
ture  was  available  for  198  days  which 
lowered  costs  of  feed.  However  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time  the  amount  of  feed 
per  horse  per  year  was :  Ilay,  .9  ton : 
other  roughage,  .3  ton ;  corn,  22.8  bush¬ 
els  ;  oats,  38.5  bushels.  The  total  annual 
feed  cost  was  $39.45  per  horse.  Labor 
presents  another  interesting  comparison 
as  it  was  only  $10.60  per  horse,  for  an 
average  horse-hours  worked  of  652  hours. 
Other  items  such  as  interest,  depreciation, 
etc.,  bring  the  total  yearly  cost  to  $67.50, 
an  allowance  of  $5.23  is  made  for  ma¬ 
nure,  making  a  net  cost  of  $62.34,  or  a 
horse-labor  cost  per  hour  of  9.6  cents. 


7'his  flock  of  breeding  ewes,  owned  by  Scott  DeGolyer,  Castile,  Wyoming  County, 
N.  Y.,  tv  ere  wintered  on  pea-vine  hay  all  Winter,  except  on  stormy  days  tchen  they 

had  the  run  of  a  fenced  lot  for  exercise. 


11  eservation  Marjorie  289162.  This  Class  Leader  Guernsey  cow,  fourth  place  in 
Class  Bli,  has  excellent  type  combined  with  outstanding  production.  Bred  and 
owned  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Mignin,  Castile,  N.  Y.  Her  official  record  is  17,299  pounds  of 
milk,  893  pounds  of  butterfat,  365  days,  carrying  calf  200  days. 


Some  of  the  Percherons  at  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  The  Oregon  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  found  that  horses  worked  on  city  streets,  1924-1928,  working  an 
average  of  2,504  annual  work  hours  cost  21,4  cents  per  hour, 


A.  D.  Fuller,  Smith  and  Fuller  Farm,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.,  using  a  eultipak  after  oats 
seeding.  Investigations  by  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  on  35  Central  Illinois 
farms  show  that  in  1931  horse  labor  cost  9.6  cents  per  hour  for  652  hours  annually- 
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dr.  LESURE'S  special  liniment 

Ker  Sprains,  Bruises  and  simple  Neuralgia. 

for  M AN  and  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS 

Excellent  to  relieve  pain 
At  dealers  or  sent  direct  for  65c,  postage  paid 

j  R.  Weber,  160  Sylvan  Terrage,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

—  if  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow. 
PPCC  Greatest  64  page,  illustrated  SAVOSS  BOOK 
■  IThli  on  the  symptons,  diagnosing  and  treatment. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  551  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  SAVOSS,  formerly  Save-the¬ 
ft  oree  Treatment  famous  40  yearn.  Bold  at  nil  druggists. 


* 


I.ECTRIFI KD  FENCES  —  reduce  'costs  80 %. 
£j  Operates  on  battery  or  power  current.  30  days  trial. 
Write,  ONE-WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  B-29,  Whitewater,  Wis 


c 


SWINE 


dependable  pigs 

CHESTER-Yorkshire  Crossed  r^|;10'sLPw  V 
CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed  j  more  on  ^rprovai. 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed  1  ,1 

HflMPSHIRES  l  each. 

Slioats  and  Feeders.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Selected  Boars — Fancy  Gilts — 3-4  mon.  old  $6.50-$7- 
$7.50-$8-$  10  each.  Older  Boars  $l5-$l8-$20-$25-$30-$35. 
Triple  treatment  50  cents  each.  Protect  your  investment. 
Give  the  pigs  a  square  break.  Quotations  only  temporary. 
CHAS.  DAVIS.  BOX  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Residence — Carr  Road 


large  enough  to  eat,  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated,  crated, 
C.  O.  D.  or  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  If  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory,  feed  .and  return  express  collect.  Polands. 
Berks,  Duroes,  Hamps,  Chesters,  Boars,  barrows  or 
sows.  SHOATS  over  30  lbs.  $6,  over  40  lbs.  $7  each. 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write, 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  -  CHESWOLD,  Del. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Wily  not  raise 
the  best  i  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub. 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 


Eat.  1915  Tel.  1085 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Top  quality  Spring  pigs — Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed.  6-7  weeks  $4.50  each; 
8-9  weeks  $5.00.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Our  guarantee  —  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  whites,  Chester  Berkshire  6-7  weeks  $4.50:  8-9 
weeks  $5.00.  Chester  white  boars  for  service  $20-$25. 
Vaccination  extra.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  Crates  free. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


C  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.  $  1 0  each.  I'nre- 
•  lated  pairs,  $20.  R.  HII,L,  SENECA  EALLS,  N.  Y. 


DREG,  CUflklC  All  ages  for  sale.  F,  M.  Putting 
UROC  Oil  In  L.  toil  A  Son.  Soipio  Center,  N.  Y 


HORSES 


MIDDLEflELD  HORSE  MART 

A.  W.  GREEN,  agent 
A  good  place  to  buy  or  sell  Quality 

Belgian  &  Percheron  Stallions 

OVER  SO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 
40  Miles  West  of  Greenville.  Pi.,  on  Rt  87 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  'rlZroXy£rm 


Collie  Females  J  waei«on,0NHlynd 


PHI  I  IRQ  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
DUDDICO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.  Y 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHI 


Dehorning  Calves 

Will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the 
paste  to  take  the  horns  off  my  calf?  I 
am  going  to  raise  it.  It  is  two  weeks  old 
and  it  is  time  to  put  it  on.  F.  L. 

The  horns  of  a  calf  may  be  prevented 
from  growing  by  chemical  dehorning,  and 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  it  is 
done  before  the  calf  is  a  week  old.  For 
that  reason  we  should  advise  you  to  use 
the  following  procedure  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  receipt  of  this  letter,  before  the 
calf  gets  too  old.  The  hair  is  shaved  from 
the  skin  where  the  horn  buttons  can  be 
felt  under  the  skin.  Then  the  skin  is 
dampened  over  each  horn  button  and 
thoroughly  rubbed  with  a  stick  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda  until  about  ready  to  bleed. 
Be  careful  not  to  make  the  skin  so  wet 
that  some  of  the  cautsic  runs  into  the 
eyes.  That  may  cause  blindness,  and  al¬ 
ways  causes  intense  suffering.  Also  be 
careful  to  wrap  the  end  of  the  stick  in 
paper,  and  to  wear  an  old  glove  to  protect 
your  fingers  when  using  the  caustic.  You 
can  get  the  caustic  at  any  drug  store. 
Horns  that  have  come  through  the  skin 
cannot  be  prevented  from  growing,  but 
may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  special 
gouging  instrument.  That  operation  is 
cruel  and  not  to  be  recommended.  In 
such  cases  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the 
horns  are  well  grown  and  then  remove 
them  with  clean  sharp  dehorning  shears, 
or  with  a  dehorning  saw.  The  saw  causes 
the  greater  suffering.  Cut  the  horns  so 
close  to  the  head  that  a  collar  of  hair  and 
skin  comes  away  with  each.  Do  the  work 
on  any  fine  day  when  flies  do  not  abound. 
If  bleeding  is  profuse,  after  dehorning,  tie 
the  animal's  head  high,  saturate  cotton  or 
oakum  with  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  coal 
tar  disinfectant  and  bind  it  upon  the  poll 
with  a  bandage.  Cut  the  bandage  in  24 
hours,  and  let  the  cotton  or  oakum  work 
off  without  interference.  Bathing  with 
very  cold  or  very  hot  water  also  tends  to 
stop  bleeding.  In  some  eases  artery  for¬ 
ceps  may  have  to  be  used,  or  a  red-hot 
iron  applied.  Do  not  dehorn  cattle  that 
are  living  on  sweet  clover,  or  fatal  bleed¬ 
ing  may  result.  If  pus  forms  in  the 
cavity  at  the  base  of  the  horn,  after  de¬ 
horning,  the  animal  holds  the  head  to  one 
side,  shows  pain,  stops  eating  and  pus 
discharges.  It  may,  in  time,  also  dis¬ 
charge  from  a  nostril.  Treat  by  sawing 
off  the  horn  stub  as  close  to  the  head  as 
possible,  syringing  out  the  cavity  with  a 
warm  1  per  cent  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  removing  all  foreign 
bodies,  pus,  etc.,  and  then  plugging  with 
oakum  saturated  with  the  potassium 
permanganate  solution.  Repeat  the 
syringing  daily,  with  a  fountain  syringe, 
until  pus  ceases  to  form ;  then  dust  the 
wound  with  iodoform  and  cover  with  oak¬ 
um  bound  in  place.  B.  H.  B. 


Sudan  Grass  Silage 

How  does  Sudan  grass  with  Soy  beans 
compare  with  corn  for  silage?  How  does 
it  compare  in  quantity,  in  quality  of 
keeping  and  in  the  labor  of  cutting  and 
filling  silo?  Also,  is  it  as  palatable  as 
corn  silage  ?  L.  w.  t. 

According  to  tests  and  investigations 
made  by  the  California  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  found  from  tests  and  investigations 
published  in  California  Station  Bulletin 
No.  2S2  that  Sudan  grass  silage  was 
worth  only  10  per  cent  less  than  corn. 
The  total  digestible  nutrients  in  100 
pounds  of  Sudan  grass  silage  are  a  little 
over  15  pounds,  corn  silage  contains  al¬ 
most  18  pounds  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  per  100  pounds  of  silage,  the 
amount  of  digestible  crude  protein  is 
about  the  same  in  each. 

Soy  beans  and  cow  peas  are  best  mixed 
with  other  crops  for  silage.  They  are 
richer  in  protein  than  corn.  They  may 
be  grown  with  other  crops  or  mixed  at 
time  of  putting  in  the  silo.  R.  W.  duck. 


Lactation  Period 

My  cow  is  six  years  old  and  for  two 
years  she  has  been  milking  right  along 
and  has  not  been  fresh  for  two  years. 
How  long  is  her  milk  good?  She  is  in 
the  best  of  health.  A.  f. 

1  know  of  a  Jersey  cow  which  had 
been  milking  continuously  for  over  three 
years,  without  ever  getting  in  calf  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  At  last  report,  this  cow 
was  giving  about  a  gallon  of  milk  at  a 
milking,  testing  about  5  per  cent  butter- 
fat.  The  family  which  owned  her  have 
continually  used  her  milk  during  this 
period  as  raw  milk.  Its  quality  has  been 
excellent  and  no  had  results  or  flavors  or 
odors  of  any  kind  have  been  present. 

The  determining  factor  in  such  cases 
would  be  the  flavor,  odor  and  actual  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  milk.  While  milk  from  cows  in 
the  latter  stages  of  lactation  often  pro¬ 
duces  cream  which  may  be  hard  to  churn 
or  make  off-flavor  butter,  such  is  not  al¬ 
ways  or  even  often  the  case.  K.  w.  d. 


hand  for  ALL  farm 
package  60c  at  stores 


UiCK 
HEALING 

Cracks,  chaps,  in¬ 
juries  lose  their 
soreness,  heal 
quickly  —  often 
between  milkings. 
Bag  Balm  pene¬ 
trates,  softens, 
relieves  irritation. 
Caked  Bag,  In¬ 
flammation,  teat 
and  udder  ills  are 
treated  with  Bag 
Balm  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  Keep  it  on 
healing.  Big  10 -oz. 
everywhere. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Department  9A  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ~] 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
j  milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 
Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

I  Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
j  horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
j  have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
j  preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
I  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer's  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAHBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

- at  Reasonable  Prices -  ** 

A.  J.  McNAB  -  -  Shekomeko.  New  York 


AYRSHIRES 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4%  to  6  lbs.  18c  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Easter  Bunnies  Wanted ! 

Any  quantity,  whites  preferred.  Ship  from  March  27  to 
April  8,  best  prices.  Reference  E.  Rutherford  Nat  Bank. 

N.  J.  Hygrade  Rabbit  Farm,  Rt.  2,  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  S  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


REGISTEREDGUERNSEYS— Young  cows, bred  heifers; 
also  a  few  grade  heifers  bred.  Accredited.  Negative. 

J.  Harlan  Frantz  -  -  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


HELP  THE  JUNIORS  BEGIN  WITH  JERSEYS 

Starr  the  boys  and  girls  right  in  Calf  Club  and 
Vocational  group  work  with  Jerseys.  Special 
ribbon  awards,  medal  awards  and  membership 
registration  rates  are  offered  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  when  the  junior  breeders  have 
complied  with  certain  requirements. 

Write  for  the  special  offers. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324  R  West  23rd  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  OFFERING 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Accredited,  blood-tested.  One  2  years,  one  yearling 
bull,  oustanding  sous  of  Boutilliere’s  Sybil  Oxford. 
Few  Choice  females.  Inspection  invited. 

L.  D.’COWDEN  -  -  Fredonla.  N.  Y. 
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•  On  the  farm,  washings  are  bigger, 
clothes  harder  to  clean,  and  time  more 
valuable.  That’s  why  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  farm  homes  prefer  the 
Maytag.  Its  roomy,  square,  one-piece, 
cast -aluminum  tub  has  an  extra  large 
water  capacity.  The  Gyratator  water 
action  provides  faster  and  cleaner  wash¬ 
ing  without  hand -rubbing  or  boiling. 
The  Roller  Water  Remover  damp- 
dries  the  clothes  in  quick  time. 

THE  GASOLINE  MULTI-MOTOR 

The  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  built  by  Maytag 
for  a  woman  to  operate  is  a  simple,  finely -built 
engine  designed  exclusively  for  washer  power. 
Electric  models  for  homes  on  the  power  line. 

Ask  the  nearest  Maytag  dealer 
about  the  easy  payment  plan. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS 

FOUNDED  1893  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 

F-6-36 


STOP  THAT  COUGH! 

GET  A  GOOD  NIGHT'S  SLEEP! 

A  Sip  of  KEMP’S  BALSAM  Soothes 
Throat  Irritation.  Pleasant  Tasting. 


KEMPS  BALSAM 


BLANKETS 

Tv  VwL  BATTING-ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
Bold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  creations. 
Priced  reasonable  ....  Samples  and  Catalog  FREE. 

FREE  BLANKETS 

To  our  customers  each  month  .  .  .  Writ*  for  Details. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS  •  <12  Lynn  Street 

WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD 
advantages  DENIED  toYOU 


YOUR  dearest  possessions  are  your 
children.  What  does  the  future  hold 
for  them  ?  Our  Juvenile  Policy  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  any  special  need.  It  Guar¬ 
antees  death  benefits,  cash  and  paid-up 
values.  An  easy  way  to  save  for  the 
child  —  or  for  yourself,  if  you  should 
need  cash. 

Get  the  facts.  Write  us  today. 

FARMERS  &  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Room  435-R 

STATE  TOWER  BLDG.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


«4  GiantZinnias  lOt 

)  Lovely  Giant  Dahlia- Flowered  Zinnias 
?  4  colors.  Scarlet,  Yellow,  Lavender,  Rose 
1  pkt.  each  (value  60c)  for  10c  postpaid. 
Burpee’s  Garden  Book  FR  EE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atleo  Burpee  Co.,  888  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


MAKE  STEADY  INCOME 

selliner  Double  Refined  Motor  Oils  to  farmers  and  auto 
owners  on  long  credit.  You  receive  L  the  profits— 
paid  weekly.  No  investment,  no  experience  necessary. 
Free  selling  outfit.  All  or  your  spare  time.  If  income 
of  $25.00  to  $60.00  weekly  interests  you,  write  quick, 
SOLAR  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  365,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  hew  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  “Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  503-G  Adams  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Registered  Patent  Attorneys  Before  U.  S. 
Patent  Office). 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any  longer? 
Learn  about  our  perfected  inven¬ 
tion  for  all  forms  of  reducible 
rupture.  Automatic  air  cushion 
acting  as  an  agent  to  assist  Na¬ 
ture  has  brought  happiness  to 
thousands.  Permits  natural 
strengthening  of  the  weakened 
muscles.  Weighs  but  a  few  ounces, 
is  inconspicuous  and  sanitary.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  hard  pads. 
c.E. Brooks,  invtntor  Ro  salves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today 
for  full  information  sent  free  in  plain  envelope.  All 
correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


FOR  INVENTORS  recor'dVr^e 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
Your  Patent"  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form— both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN— Auto  Mechanical,  Field, 
Diesel  Engines,  Aviation,  Earn  $35.00-$75.00 
weekly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Book  and 
Special  Low  Tuition  Now,  McSweeny  Schools 
Dept.62-27  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


■ntnitf  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
ILvUHn  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
Cll  lit  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
I  I  Lind  Genuine.Nationally  known, MoentoneSuperior 

Quality.  M0EN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867.  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


9(1  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 
tw  tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970*90  Goorge,  Chlcaga 


- SELL  YOUR - 

BABY  CHICKS 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  205,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks 
this  season.  They  will  study  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their 
chicks  from  these  advertisements.  Our 
readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they 
know  that  we  accept  advertisements 
from  reliable  parties  only.  Every  reader 
is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he 
places  an  order  with  one  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks 
this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an 
advertisement  in  these  columns.  Tell 
our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock 
and  you  will  find  it  easy  to  do  business 
with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  infor¬ 
mation  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W. 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE— 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  Just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


PAPER  YOUR  HOME 


J 


You  can  paper  th«  av¬ 
erage  room  with  high- 
grade  artistic  wall  pa¬ 
per  for  as  little  as  20 
cents — by  buying  at 
lowest  prices.  Send  for 
big  free  catalog.  Not 
the  usual  small  mail 
order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 


Dept.  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


B 


ATHROOMS— S34,  Sink  tub  Combinations  com 
plete— *28,  Steam  plant  complete  (for  6  room 
house)  *125.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Avo.,  New  York  City 


Woman  and  Home 

— - -  J. 

The  Better  Way 


He  serves  his  country  best 
Who  joins  the  tide  that  lifts  her  nobly  on  ; 
For  speech  has  myriad  tongues  for  every 
day, 

And  song  but  one ;  and  law  within  the 
breast 

Is  stronger  than  the  graven  law  on  stone ; 
There  is  a  better  way. 


lie  serves  his  country  best 
Who  lives  pure  life  and  doeth  righteous 
deed, 

And  walks  straight  paths,  however  others 
stray, 

And  leaves  his  sons,  as  uttermost  bequest, 
A  stainless  record,  which  all  men  may 
read ; 

This  is  the  better  tray. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 


My  Braided  Rug 

Those  who  have  spare  time  and  a  love  for 
old-time  things  may  care  to  hear  about 
my  rug. 

We  all  seem  to  collect  left-over  gar¬ 
ments  and  scraps  from  sewing  and  take 
pleasure  in  using  them  to  create  some¬ 
thing.  I  used  mixtures  for  wider  stripes 
and  divided  them  by  narrower  ones  of 
gray  edged  with  black.  This  makes  an 
attractive  design  and  the  gray  being  neu¬ 
tral  does  not  detract  from  the  bright 
colors.  The  braiding  is  continued  so  as 
to  avoid  many  joinings  which  must  be 
carefully  done.  A  little  care  will  make 
one  adept  in  braiding  the  rugs  smoothly 
by  folding  in  the  edges  as  braided. 

Use  coarse  thread  and  sew  on  wrong 


Deep  Frying  Foods 

The  following  are  the  fried  food  fav¬ 
orites  at  our  house : 

Raisin  Spirals. — Two  eggs,  one  cup 
sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  one  cup 
chopped  raisins,  one-half  cup  sour  milk, 
one  teaspoon  soda  and  spice  to  taste.  Stir 
in  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Roll  very 
thin,  cut  in  strips,  roll  over  the  finger  as 
if  curling  hair.  Cook  in  deep  fat  until 
light  brown.  Drain  and  sift  powdered 
sugar  over  them. 

Pumpkin  Doughnuts. — One  cup  mashed 
pumpkin,  one  cup  sugar,  four  tablespoons 
melted  shortening,  three  eggs,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger,  1 y2  teaspoons  nutmeg,  two 
teaspoons  vanilla,  four  cups  flour,  four 
teaspoons  baking  powder  and  one  cup 
milk.  Mix  pumpkin,  sugar  and  shorten¬ 
ing,  add  beaten  egg,  mix.  Add  sifted  dry 
ingredients  alternately  with  the  milk,  add¬ 
ing  enough  more  flour  to  handle  easily. 

Cheese  Puffs.  —  Two  eggs,  one  cup 
milk,  one  cup  flour,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  cup  grated  cheese,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Add  milk  to  lightly 
beaten  eggs.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder 
and  seasoning;  add  to  milk  and  eggs,  then 
add  cheese  and  beat  well.  Drop  by  spoon¬ 
fuls  into  hot  fat  and  fry  until  golden 
brown.  Drain  and  serve  with  powdered 
sugar  or  lemon  sauce. 

Fruit  Fritters. — One  cup  bananas,  cut 
in  small  cubes,  three-fourths  cup  crushed 
pineapple,  one-half  cup  pineapple  juice, 
one  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  two  eggs, 
beaten,  two  tablespoons  butter,  1%  cups 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt.  Mix  and  sift  dry  in¬ 
gredients  ;  add  lemon  and  pineapple 
juices,  eggs  and  butter.  Mix  well,  sta¬ 
in  bananas  and  pineapple.  Drop  by  table¬ 
spoons  in  deep  hot  fat.  Fry  about  three 
minutes  at  360  degrees.  Drain  and  dust 
with  powdered  sugar.  Serve  with  honey 
or  syrup  as  dessert  or  plain  with  meat. 

MRS.  BENJAMIN  NIELSEN. 


side.  Keep  rug  on  table  while  sewing  to 
keep  it  smooth,  folding  part  of  rug  as 
size  increases.  This  rug  is  72  by  60 
inches  and  will  look  well  in  a  room  with 
a  few  antique  pieces  of  furniture. 

In  my  small  dining-room  I  have  a  drop- 
leaf  table  and  an  antique  corner  cup¬ 
board. 

Such  a  rug  is  very  durable  besides  re¬ 
calling  family  sentiments.  This  thought 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  a  poem  by 
Alice  P.  Palmer  from  which  I  quote : 

“I  see  beneath  my  feet  (tread  softly, 
please) 

My  wedding  grown,  in  part, 

A  stripe  of  gray  was  grandmother’s  best 
frock. 

Oh,  yes !  dear  braided  rug,  I  love  you ! 

I  look  on  you  and  live  again  in  memory, 
Those  blessed  years  of  long  ago.” 

ADA  I.  LANDON. 


Apple  Roll 

Peel  and  core  four  medium-size  apples 
and  chop  them  fine.  Put  lx/>  cups  sugar 
and  two  cups  water  in  a  baking  pan  and 
cook  slowly  on  top  of  stove  while  mak¬ 
ing  the  dough.  Sift  together  two  cups 
flour,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  two  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  four  level  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  then  cut  in  three  tablespoons 
shortening  and  mix  with  one  beaten  egg 
and  one-lialf  cup  milk.  Roll  out  one- 
half  inch  thick,  spread  with  the  chopped 
apples  and  roll  up  as  for  a  jelly  roll ; 
cut  l1/*  or  2-inch  slices  and  place  them, 
cut  side  down,  in  the  hot  syrup,  sprinkle 
with  sugar  and  cinnamon  and  dot  with 
butter.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  with 
cream.  RUTII  WINSLOW  GORDON. 


In  our  issue  of  March  21,  we  regre 
that  the  words  “on  the  flame”  weri 
omitted  from  the  first  line  of  the  noti 
about  the  new  Pyrex  dish. 


Food  Ideas  for  the  Easter  Season 


Part  I. 


We  think  of  yellow  and  white  and 
green  as  Easter  colors,  so  tables  would 
look  attractive  if  given  touches  of  these 
hues  which  could  be  used  in  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  ways.  An  oval  centerpiece 
of  yellow  crepe  paper  with  riiiples  of 
“made”  flounces  deftly  attached  to  form 
a  soft  and  dainty  border  would  enhance 
the  appetizing  look  of  most  any  “main 
dish.”  The  “ripples”  could  be  easily  put 
on  with  just  the  least  bit  of  white  wall 
paper  paste. 

For  Easter  foods  we  always  think  of 
ham.  Stores  advertise  their  “Easter 
hams”  among  other  good  things.  So  you 
might  like  to  try  this :  Ham  Pudding. — 
Soak  a  pint  of  stale  bread  crumbs  in  a 
pint  of  sweet  milk  while  chopping  fine  l1/^ 
cups  of  boiled  lean  ham.  Mince  enough 
onion  to  make  IV2  level  teaspoons.  Sprin¬ 
kle  a  little  salt  and  pepper  evenly  over 
the  ham,  then  scatter  the  onion  over,  and 
mix  all  through  well.  Beat  one  egg  and 
stir  it  into  the  bread  and  milk,  then  add 
the  seasoned  liam  and  stir  all  together. 
Pour  into  a  buttered  pudding  dish  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  a  silver 


knife  slipped  into  the  center  shows  it  is 
set.  Or,  Little  Toasted  Ham  Sandwiches 
might  intrigue  you.  Chop  two  cups  of  cold 
boiled  ham  and  season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per.  Ileat  one  cup  of  rich  top  milk  in  a 
double  boiler,  add  the  beaten  yolks  of 
two  fresh  eggs  and  stir  until  it  thickens. 
Then  put  in  the  seasoned  ham,  and  when 
heated,  dip  out  by  spoonfuls  and  place  be¬ 
tween  buttered  toasted  soda  crackers. 

Easter  Nests  will  fit  the  occasion  and 
— ryour  purse ;  this  is  the  way  they  are 
fashioned :  Wash  and  scrape  well  one 
small-to-medium-sized  carrot  for  each  per¬ 
son  to  be  served,  and  put  on  to  boil  in 
salted  water  until  tender.  Drain  off  every 
bit  of  water  and  mash  or  chop  fine.  Then 
mix  in  well  one  level  teaspoon  of  melted 
butter  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Put 
through  a  potato  rieer  on  to  a  hot  plat¬ 
ter,  making  little  “nests”  around  it.  Have 
ready  as  many  halves  of  hard-boiled  eggs 
as  there  are  persons,  and  deftly  place  one 
in  each  carrot  “nest.”  Put  a  small  cube 
of  cold  hard  butter  on  top  of  each  and 
garnish  in  any  desired  way.  riioda  raYE. 
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MEMORY  VERSE 
Exit 

'Die  day  goes  faltering  toward  the  tum¬ 
bled  west, 

Ragged  and  old  and  muttering,  in  his 
thought, 

<  )£  grevious  wrongs,  and  crippled  and 
oppressed, 

lie  wears  the  ruin  that  the  storm  has 
wrought. 

The  prowling  wind  will  never  let  him  be, 

The  blinking  stars  lean  out  and  stare 
at  him ; 

The  old  man  is  too  bitter-blind  to  see : 

His  wits  are  wandering  and  his  eyes 
are  dim. 

The  hills  have  opened  for  his  going  out, 

Where  gaunt  trees  mock  him  with  gro¬ 
tesque  goodbys, 

In  a  great  wind  that  gathers  to  a  shout 

And  sends  him  tottering  down  the  angry 
skies  — 

Gone,  with  his  mumbling  and  his  tattered 
pack. 

And  none  cares  whither  —  he  will  come 
back. 

— David  Morton. 

Sent  by  Elspeth  Field  (1G),  New  York. 


PI 


Dear  Our  Pagers :  Hi,  everyone !  May 
I  join  Our  Page,  please?  Why  not  have  a 
tongue  twister  column?  Here  is  one: 

"Susan  shineth  shoes  and  socks, 

Socks  and  shoes  Susan  shineth ; 

She  ceaseth  shining  shoes  and  socks, 
For  shoes  and  socks  shock  Susan.” 

I’ve  read  Our  Page  for  years  and  I 
have  enjoyed  it  so  much.  I  am  16  and  a 
senior  in  high  school.  I  love  travel  and 
airplanes  besides  my  guitar.  Come  on  my 
pals  and  slink  some  ink  my  way.  Some¬ 
one  from  the  West  please  write  me. — 
Wanda  Marble  (1G),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends :  Toward  the  end  of  each 
month  I  become  very  anxious  for  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  with  Our  Page  in 
it.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  this  page  for 
two  years.  I  live  on  a  farm  near  Dexter 
and  attend  high  school. 

I  think  Shirley  Sack,  Mary  Gelletly 
and  Lloyd  O'Ree's  drawings  are  excel¬ 
lent.  The  poems  and  diaries  are  also 
very  good.  I  wish  someone  would  write 
to  me. — Reta  O’Neill  (12),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends :  The  days  have  gone  so 
fast  this  month  I  can't  keep  track  of 
them.  I  have  gotten  into  many  embar¬ 
rassing  situations  because  I  thought  it 
was  Tuesday  when  it  was  really  Wednes¬ 
day  or  even  Thursday.  The  snow  is 
disappearing  with  a  vengeance  and  the 
zero  weather  has  certainly  jumped  up ! 
I've  actually  seen  a  green  patch  of  grass. 
Of  course  the  grass  wasn’t  very  green 
and  there  wasn’t  very  much  of  it  but 
still  it's  green  grass,  and  I  was  certainly 
delighted  to  see  it  again. 

I  have  a  terrible  time  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  my  favorite  season.  When  Winter 
is  here — Winter  is  my  favorite.  When 
Spring  arrives,  well,  my  favorite  is 
Spring.  When  Summer  comes  1  can’t 
imagine  how  I  ever  liked  Winter.  And 
when  Autumn  arrives  in  its  time  I  can't 
see  why  I  thought  Spring  was  so  marve¬ 
lous.  There  you  are  !  I’ve  given  up  try¬ 
ing  to  discover  my  favorite.  They’d  ar¬ 
rive  as  they  always  did  so  my  having  a 
favorite  wouldn’t  affect  anything.  Then, 
to,  this  way  I  can  enjoy  them  all. 

1  haven't  seen  Dorothy  Brodine’s  work 
on  Our  Page  for  a  long  time.  I  won¬ 
der  what  has  happened  to  her?  I'll  be 
looking  forward  to  the  next  issue  of  Our 
Page  and  I  know  my  expectations  won't 
he  disappointed — they  never  have  been 
yet. — Florence  Wicks,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Don't  you  think 
we  had  an  awfully  hard  Winter?  But 
still  l  had  a  lot  of  fun.  1  made  a  feed¬ 
ing  box  outside  for  the  little  birds  and 
give  them  some  suet  and  bread-crumbs. 
Marly  in  the  morning  I  would  hear  them 
chirp  and  twitter  on  my  windowsill,  so 
1  could  really  say  that  the  birds  woke 
me  every  morning. 

I  am  always  waiting  for  Our  Page  to 
come  each  month.  I  like  Mary  Gclletly’s 
picture,  ‘‘Valentine  Greetings”  very  much 
•uit  all  the  others  are  good,  too. — Lillian 
Krug  (11),  Pennsylvania. 


I.1  j'  — Behold!  A  new  member  of  that  won- 
society — Knitters!  Yes,  dear  diary,  I 

Anally  deeided  to  learn  how  to  knit.  I 
wany  didn’t  want  to,  for  I  thought  knitting 
•reined  very  tedious  and  tiresome,  But  1  was 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (18),  Maryland 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Raymond  Arnold  (18),  New  York 


Skiing — By  Helen  Ashman,  Wisconsin 

Son  of  the  North — By  M.  Minoyue  (16), 
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Drawn  by  Raymond  Arnold,  Ncio  York 

Lois  Hump  (12),  New  York;  Evelyn  Bump 
(!)),  New  York;  Reta  O’Neill  (121,  New  York; 
Cleo  Lobdell  (12),  New  York;  Anna  Gardner 
(15),  New  York;  Helen  Gardner  (18),  New 
York;  Margaret  Ashman,  New  York. 

Letters  to  Our  Page  contributors  must  be  sent 
under  separate  cover,  stamped  and  sealed.  Place 
the  name  and  State  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
letter  is  intended  on  the  envelope.  Send  all 
letters  to  Violet  and  Elise  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  and  we  shall  see  that  they  are 
forwarded  to  the  correct  person. 


Stormy  Seas— By  Josephine  W ukitsch 
(14),  New  Jersey 


surprised.  1  discovered  that  you  can  talk  just 
as  easily  as  if  your  hands  were  idle.  I’ve 
started  some  queer  looking  thing.  The  entire 
family  is  begging  me  to  tell  them  what  it  is.  I 
refuse  to  do  so.  You  see  I  really  don’t  know 
what  it  is  myself!  I’m  just  going  to  keep  on 
knitting  and  purling  and  perhaps  it’ll  turn  into 
something.  If  it  doesn’t,  I  don’t  know  what 
I’m  going  to  tell  the  family. 

Feb,  22. — If  this  isn’t  the  worst  trick  of  the 
year.  How  could  anyone  be  so  cruel!  Why  must 
George  Washington’s  birthday  fall  on  a  Satur¬ 
day?  I  greatly  admire  and  respect  him,  but  oh. 
I’d  positively  adore  him  if  his  birthday  fell  on 
a  Monday  or  another  school  day.  It’s  hard  to 
have  the  right  respect  for  a  great  man  when 
you’re  sweeping  or  dusting.  However  I  went 
to  see  ‘‘Captain  Blood’’  and  it  helped  restore  me 
to  higher  spirits.  What  a  grand  picture  it  was. 
We're  studying  that  period  in  school,  and  now 
we  have  a  much  better  idea  of  it.  Isn’t  it 
nice,  diary,  to  combine  business  with  pleasure? 

Feb.  28. — The  famed  amateur  hour  lias  struck 
our  school.  Today  at  assembly  we  hail  our  own 
amateur  hour.  There  were  about  11  hopefuls 
and  of  these  seven  got  the  gong!  You  can  see, 
diary,  that  I'm  glad  I  didn’t  try.  Of  course 
if  I  had  a  voice  at  all  or  any  talent,  I’d  try. 
But  I  found  out  that  they  didn’t  care  whether 
you  can  knit  at  all!  My  strange  garment  that 
I'm  knitting  is  coming  along — terribly!  Diary, 
I  don’t  know  what  to  do.  All  my  friends, 
family,  everybody  wants  to  know  what  it  is  and 
1  don’t  know  myself.  I  think  I’ll  call  it  a 
"mysterissimo.”  Nobody  will  know  what  that 
means  and  perhaps  they  won’t  ask.  Diary,  I 
can't  write  any  longer.  This  knitting  business 
has  me  so  worried  that  I’m  incapable  of  doing 
anything — except  knit  and  hope  that  it  will  turn 
into  something! — "Holly.” 


Feb.  12. — Early  this  morning  Yee  woke  Fern 
by  clutching  her  arm  in  a  terrified  grip.  "I 
heard  some  thing  coming  up  the  stairs!”  she 
whispered  breathlessly.  "It  creaked  up  the 
stairs  and  bumped  into  a  chair  and  stopped!’’ 
"Silly!”  scolded  Fern,  but  she  ordered,  "Pan. 
light  a  lamp.  There’s  something  funny  here!” 
While  the  shivering  Pan  meekly  arose  and 
groped  for  the  matches  and  the  lamp,  Lanny 
from  the  next  room  asked  in  a  wee  small  voice 
(so  wee  nobody  heard),  "Who’s  gonna  get  up 
besides  me?”  Creak — ere-a-k  sounded  the  floor¬ 
boards.  A  white  shape  advanced  slowly  across 
the  room  with  out-stretched  arms.  Wee  didn’t 
wait  to  see.  she  heard  and  screamed!  Then, 
under  my  quivering  efforts  a  blessed  light  ap¬ 
peared  and  Mom  arrived  on  the  scene.  Fere 
was  trying  to  quiet  Vee.  "Don’t  cry!  Don’t. 
It  was  only  Lanny!”  and  Lanny  murmured  in 
an  abused  tone,  "I  told  you  I  was  coming!”  and 
withdrew  to  his  lied.  The  dauntless  Pan,  reas¬ 
sured  by  the  light  and  Mom’s  presence,  crept 
back  into  bed  and  fell  asleep. — “Pan.” 


Fob.  20. — Goodness  gracious!  This  is  what  I 
call  snow,  course  it  isn’t  as  bad  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  but  then  its  nothing  to  he  sneezed  at. 
especially  when  you  have  to  go  out  doors  and  trv 
to  shovel  a  path — woe  is  me!  I’ve  still  got  the 
blisters.  This  afternoon  I  took  a  walk  down  to 
"Ele’s”  to  get  some  typing  papers,  of  course 
the  nature-loving  creature  that  I  am  I  decided 
to  go  through  the  wood,  with  no  idea,  mind  you, 
that  it  was  drifted  with  snow  even,  worse  than 
our  road.  Everything  was  going  grand  and  I 
began  to  sigh  with  the  beauty  of  it  all;  you 
know  how  it  is  diary  sometimes  you  get  a  sort 
of  silly  feeling  that  you’re  something  big  when 
you're  really  nothing.  So  I  proceeded  on.  Now 
1  have  been  through  that  wood  many  times  i.i 
the  past,  and  I  was  so  sure  I  knew  it  like  a 
book,  but  suow  changes  the  looks  of  everything 
completely.  I  mistook  a  hill  for  flat  ground — 
talk  about  snow  men!  I  landed  in  the  most 
awkward  position  and,  strange  to  say,  was  se¬ 
curely  stuck.  I  can't  say  how  long  I  was  held 
a  prisoner,  but  I  will  state  I  called  for  "help.” 
not  that  I  had  any  hopes  of  being  heard  (per¬ 
haps  I  was  just  trying  to  be  dramatic).  As  I 
state  no  answer  met  my  call,  but  a  small  squir¬ 
rel  happened  to  be  passing  and  cast  a  look  mv 
way  and  scurried  off  for  all  he  was  worth. 
P.  S. — I  took  the  road  home. 

Feb.  25.— We  had  dancing  class  today  in  gym, 
the  dance  is  called  "Goofus”  and  does  it  fit  its 
name?  It  deals  with  a  hick  from  Hieksville.  or 
maybe  its  Ohio,  I  can’t  remember.  Of  course  it 
was  our  duty  to  play  the  part,  and  were  to 
act  as  silly  as  possible.  In  the  middle  of  the 
dance  I  fell,  much  to  my  horror.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened  the  teacher  saw  me.  "Miss  B —  that 
was  wonderful.  Class  watch  Miss  B—  this  time 
and  you  will  see  how  the  dance  should  be  done.” 
I  can’t  say  whether  I  was  more  surprised  or 
embarrassed. — "Smiler.” 


Drawn  by  Helen  Webb  (15),  New  York 

As  we  are  giving  Our  Page  the  last 
touches  before  sending  it  oft'  to  press  we 
wonder  what  it  was  that  seemed  to  make 
February  go  so  quickly.  Indeed,  this 
lively  Spring  weather  seems  more  like 
April  than  March.  Let's  work  some  of  it 
into  our  poems  and  drawings  next  month, 
shall  we?  Let's  try  next  month  to  put 
down  on  paper  our  ideas  about  the  more 
commonplace  things.  Remember,  there's 
a  rhyme  in  the  click  of  the  latch  of  the 
henhouse  door  just  as  well  as  there’s  a 
rhyme  in  an  April  day ;  there’s  a  mystery 
in  a  squeaky  hinge  as  well  as  in  a  deep 
Spring  night.  Of  course  we  mustn’t  for¬ 
get  about  Easter  and  Easter  vacation. 

Which  column  would  you  like  best — 
sports,  cooks,  movie,  hobby  or  tongue- 
twister?  These  are  the  types  which  re¬ 
ceive  the  most  suggestions.  By  the  way, 
how  many  of  you  are  saving  your  money 
for  the  Our  Page  Reunion  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  next  Summer? 
We  are  looking  forward  to  a  bigger  and 
better  crowd  this  year?  Why  not  start 
planning  now? 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and 
Elsie  Unger.  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York, 
before  the  fifth  of  the  month  if  meant  for 
April.  Work  is  welcome  at  any  time,  but 
if  received  later  must  be  held  over  until 
the  next  month. 
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IT  PAYS  TO  KEEP 
MILK  SWEET  WITH 

CONCRETE 

COOLING  TANKS 


An  insulated  concrete  cooling 
tank  in  your  milk  house  gives 
low  cost,  reliable  cooling  in  sum¬ 
mer  ;  keeps  milk  from  freezing  in 
winter.  You  can  build  a  concrete 
tank  yourself  or — hire  a  concrete 
builder.  Concrete  meets  health 
department  rules,  is  easy  to  keep 
clean,  doesn’t  rust,  rot  or  leak, 
is  termite  proof. 

There  are  dozens  of  ways  con¬ 
crete  can  make  work  easier,  save 
money  and  increase  productive¬ 
ness  on  your  farm.  It  is  per¬ 
manent,  firesafe,  storm-proof, 
and  repair-free.  We  have  book¬ 
lets  and  folders  on  many  sub¬ 
jects — free  on  request. 

Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K3d-16,  347  Madison  Ave. , 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M3d-10,  1528  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

□  MilkCoolingTanks  □  Perm’nt  Repairs 

□  Milk  Houses  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Barn  Floors  □  Feeding  Floors 

□  Foundations  □  Silos 

□  Basement  Walls  □  Septic  Tanks 

H  Tanks  8s  Troughs  □  Making  Concrete 


Why  Not  Arrange  a 
To  Get  a  GRANGE  i 

If  there’s  any  chance  whatever  of 
your  needing  a  silo  this  year,  by 
all  means  let  us  protect  you  at 
present  low  prices — no  obligation 
to  buy ! 


, 

, 

;  - 

Get  our 
folder  with  silo 
pictures  nearly 


CONCRETE  STAY! 


2  ft.  high  —  all  details  illustrated 
—  including  newest  dormer  in 
silos.  Write  today — 

BOX  R 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Grrrge  Silo  c? 


Grow  your  calves  big 
—  grow  them  strong 
boned,  full  of  vitality 
and  grow  them  fast  with  plenty  of  bone  and 
muscle.  Avoid  dangerous  setbacks,  eliminate 
pail  feeding  —feed  them  the  Calf-Manna  way. 


Can  Scours  Be  Prevented? 

"The  Key  to  Successful  Calf  Raising”  tells 
how  leading  herdsmen  throughout  America 
are  successfully  solving  this  and  other  calf 
raising  problems.  You  can  adopt  their  prin- 
ciples  and  succeed.  Send  for 


TTLamuv 

:his  book.  It’s  Free. 

The  Carnation  Company 

|  Dept.  R'N  Qconomowoc,Wisc. 

THE  BETTE! 

\  WAY  TO  FEED  CALVES  | 

Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cow  With  Pneumonia 


Unthrifty  Hogs 


Recently  we  lost  a  young  cow  by  being 
injured  by  another  animal  and  having 
pneumonia,  she  only  lived  about  four 
days.  When  opened,  her  lungs  were  found 
to  be  swollen  to  twice  their  normal  size. 
What  could  have  been  done  to  help  her? 
Would  poulticing  the  chest  with  flax-seed 
or  bran  help  to  reduce  the  congestion? 

Vermont.  h.  c.  g. 

Pneumonia  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
lung  tissue,  occurring  in  three  different 
forms.  It  mostly  follows  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  and  is  caused  by  the  germ 
pneumococcus.  In  the  case  in  question 
it  is  very  likely  that  ribs  may  have  been 
broken,  causing  pleurisy  and  pneumonia 
from  mechanical  means. 

In  treating  pneumonia,  good  hygienic 
surroundings  and  good  nursing  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  connection  with  the  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  The  probability  of  recovery  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  extent  of  the  lung 
tissue  involved,  as  well  as  the  intensity 
of  the  inflammatory  process.  Admit  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  without  causing 
drafts.  At  all  times  keep  an  abundance 
of  pure  cold  water  before  the  animal.  In 
hot  weather,  put  a  lump  of  ice  in  the 
manger.  Tempt  the  appetite  with  vege¬ 
tables  and  green  feed.  Do  not  drench 
the  animal.  Medicine  is  best  given  in 
small  doses  by  means  of  a  strong,  half 
ounce  hard  rubber  syringe,  or  may  be 
mixed  with  molasses  or  honey  and  placed 
on  the  tongue  or  teeth.  A  good  general 
fever  medicine  for  use  in  pneumonia  is 
composed  of  three  drams  of  fluid  extract 
of  belladonna  leaves ;  two  ounces  fluid 
extract  of  gentian  root ;  one  ounce  each  of 
chloride  of  ammonia  and  saltpeter  (ni¬ 
trate  of  potash),  and  one  pint  of  water. 
The  dose  for  an  adult  horse  or  cow  is  two 
ounces.  Give  smaller  animals  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  one  tablespoonful.  At  time  of 
administration  add  two  ounces  of  sweet 
spirits  of  niter  to  each  dose.  The  medi¬ 
cine  is  administered  every  three,  four  or 
six  hours,  as  follows :  every  three  hours 
if  temperature  runs  from  102  to  103 ;  four 
hours  if  from  103  to  104 ;  six  hours  if 
from  104  to  106.  Externally  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  blanket  the  legs  and  chest  of  the 
animal  with  flannel.  Apply  counter  ir¬ 
ritants  externally,  such  as  mustard  plas¬ 
ters,  turpentine  and  ammonia  liniment  or 
cantharides.  The  flaxseed  or  bran  poul¬ 
tices  you  mentioned  would  also  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
if  the  animal  is  constipated,  give  one  to 
three  drams  of  calomel,  which  acts  as  a 
cathartic  and  febrifuge.  Half  a  pint  of 
brandy  or  whiskey  given  in  a  quart  of 
gruel  three  times  daily  is  often  used  and 
found  helpful.  As  stated  previously,  good 
nursing  is  of  great  importance,  together 
with  fresh  air,  cold  water  and  careful 
treatment.  b.  h.  b. 


Butterfat  in  Jerseys 

As  a  boy  I  worked  on  a  dairy  farm  in 
Oregon  where  they  had  33  head  of  im¬ 
ported  Jersey  cows  and  as  I  remember 
they  gave  better  than  12  quarts  of  milk 
at  a  milking  and  tested  from  9  to  13  per 
cent.  Will  you  verify  this  or  correct  me 
as  this  story  seems  to  be  gaining  momen¬ 
tum?  c.  A.  p. 

New  York. 

The  Jersey  Bulletin,  offiical  publication 
of  the  breed  publishes  a  list  of  50-pound 
cows  on  a  monthly  basis  and  carries  from 
100  and  more  so  listed.  On  the  average 
Jerseys  would  not  give  the  volume  of 
milk  you  mention,  and  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  cow  which  gave  as  high  as  9  per  cent 
butterfat,  let  alone  13  per  cent  for  a  lac¬ 
tation.  It  might  be  possible  to  artificially 
induce  such  high  levels  for  a  very  short 
time.  r.  w.  duck. 


I  am  writing  regarding  unthrifty  pigs. 
These  pigs  are  fed  cornmeal,  garbage  and 
hot  feed  which  formula  l  am  enclosing. 
With  all  the  feeds  they  appear  to  be  get¬ 
ting  all  they  want  to  eat.  They  dress 
about  140  pounds.  Their  appetites  are 
good  and  the  piggery  is  up-to-date  and 
clean.  They  have  been  housed  up  since 
Fall  and  are  not  on  ground.  The  breed 
is  mixed  with  a  purebred  sire.  c.  B.  E. 

There  are  three  possible  causes  for  this 
lack  of  thrift.  The  first  and  probably  the 
most  likely,  due  to  the  fact  they  have 
been  closely  housed  since  Fall  and  are 
not  on  ground,  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  iron 
in  their  diet.  This  may  be  readily  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  ferrous  sulphate.  It 
should  he  added  in  powdered  form  to  the 
extent  of  .1  pound  to  each  100  pounds  of 
dry  feed.  Some  prefer  to  make  a  saturated 
solution  and  add  one  teaspoon  per  head 
daily  to  a  slop  feed.  A  trace  of  copper 
can  also  be  added  by  making  a  saturated 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  then  put¬ 
ting  a  teaspoon  of  the  copper  solution  in 
one  gallon  of  the  saturated  iron  sulphate 
solution  used  as  mentioned. 

Another  possibility  is  an  iodine  deficit. 
This  can  be  overcome  by  mixing  in  10 
pounds  of  iodized  stock  salt  with  the  dry 
feed  per  100  pounds.  In  my  opinion 
cracked  corn  is  the  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  feed  to  fatten  hogs  on,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  properly  supplemented  with  a 
good  supplement.  The  trinity  mixture  is 
hard  to  beat.  It  consists  of  300  pounds 
fish  meal  or  tankage,  I  prefer  fish  meal; 
100  pounds  Alfalfa  meal  and  100  pounds 
linseed  meal.  Mix  10  pounds  of  this  with 
each  100  pounds  of  corn  chop  and  you 
have  a  hog  feed  hard  to  beat  or  even 
equal  for  fattening.  Also  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  ground  limestone, 
steamed  bonemeal  and  iodized  stock  salt 
mixed  to  the  extent  of  3  per  cent  with 
the  dry  feed  mixture  mentioned.  The  third 
possibility  is  worms.  R.  w.  duck. 


Breeding-  Ewes  in  the  Fall 

I  would  like  to  breed  some  ewes  to 
lambs  about  November  1  to  have  lambs 
to  sell  at  Easter  time.  What  breed 
should  I  use?  c.  R.  d. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  use  ewes 
which  breed  at  the  season  mentioned. 
Some  fine-wool  ewes  such  as  Delaines  will 
breed  in  the  Fall,  but  are  not  certain. 
The  Dorset-Horn  breed  is  the  one  which 
is  certain  in  this  respect.  Tunis  will  also 
breed  with  regularity  in  the  Fall.  Many 
use  the  following  method  to  get  a  start  in 
Fall  breeding  ewes  at  low  cost.  Purchase 
a  registered  Dorset-Horn  ram,  and  cross 
him  on  grade  fine-wool  ewes.  Use  a  good 
registered  mutton  ram  from  such  breeds 
as  Southdown,  Oxford,  Hampshire  of  Suf¬ 
folk  or  Shropshire.  They  will  produce 
desirable  lambs.  R.  W.  DUCK. 


Mineral  Deficiency 

I  have  a  heifer  that  will  freshen  this 
month.  She  is  a  Jersey,  two  years  old, 
is  thin,  and  her  coat  is  rough.  She  licks 
the  buildings  we  had  painted  three  years 
ago  with  crank-case  oil  and  Venetian  red. 
I  feed  good  mixed  hay,  corn  fodder,  oats 
and  corn  chop  and  bran,  about  two  quarts 
daily.  K.  M.  D. 

From  the  description  it  would  seem 
probable  that  heifer  is  deficient  in  min¬ 
erals.  Make  the  following  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  :  equal  parts  by  weight  of  ground 
limestone,  approved  iodized  stock  salt, 
and  steamed  bonemeal.  Mix  these  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly  and  then  mix  in  five 
pounds  of  the  mixture  with  each  100 
pounds  of  grain  fed.  R.  w.  duck. 


Cement  feed  trough,  built  by  J.  E.  Coleman ,  Farragut,  Iowa,  which  he  has  found 

to  be  a  “ real  success  and  a  great  saver” 


False  economy  in  allowing  cows 
due  to  freshen  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves  will  almost  certainly  cost 
you  money.  After  a  hard  winter  of 
barn  confinement  and  heavy,  dry 
feeds  the  added  strain  of  calving 
invites  dangerous  breakdowns. 

Begin  now  to  put  KOW-KARE 

in  the  feed - a  tablespoonful  with 

the  grain.  Your  cows  will  benefit 
from  the  prompt  tonic  effect  of 
Iron  and  the  blended  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  drugs  that  build  up  the  diges¬ 
tive  and  generative  functions. 

Start  at  once;  reduce  calving 
disorders  and  start  your  cows  to 
pasture  this  spring  at  the  peak  of 
condition.  All  drug,  feed  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores  have  Kow-Kare — $1.25 
and  65c  sizes.  Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Condition  now  with 

KOW-KARE 


For  57  years  Lawrence  Caustic 
Balsam  has  been  keeping 
horses  in  working  9hape.  As  a 
blister  and  counter  irritant  it 
brings  quick  re9ult3  in  cases 
of  spavin,  capped  hock,  fistula, 
sprains,  cuts,  etc. 

For  cows,  Lawrence  Caustic  Balsam 
has  many  uses.  It  clears  up  caked 
udders,  heals  chapped  and  leaking 
teats,  cuts,  bruises,  etc. 

Say  “Lawrence”  when  yon  ask  for 
Caustic  Balsam.  Identify  it  by  the 
old  reliable  black  and  white  pack¬ 
age.  It  costs  less  and  goes  farther. 


The  LAWRENCE -WILLIAMS  Co. 

Established  57 years  Cleveland, O. 


RESULTS  GUARANTEED 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW,  LOW  PRICES  <. 

’  Get  our  new,  low  prices  and  see  how 
much  you  can  save  on  quality 
Fence!  We  make  and  ship  every 

rod,  brand  new ,  direct  to  you.  All 

COPPER-BLEND  Steel,  99  92/100% 
\pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high, 
~tull-strong,  fig-tight  Farm  Fence; 
\  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
l  Posts,  Gates,  BarbWire,  Paint, 

1  Roofing.  We  Pay  Freight, 

IWrite  Dept.,  230 
|  KITSELMAN  BROS, 

Muncie,  Indiana 


FACTORY  TO  YOU 


LEROY 


Delivered 
Erected 
GUARANTEED  m 


Prices  very  low  for  such  high 
Quality.  Free  Catalog.  Write 

RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  CORP. 
Box  R  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


RIB-STONE  CONCRETE  STAVE, 
LeROY  WOOD,  TILE,  METAL 


Convenient 
Continuous 
Door  Fronts. 
Other  Latest 
Improvements. 


SILOS 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  during  Winter  Mons. 
Easy  terms.  Factory  to  You  Prices. 
Write  usnnd8n^  o  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York 


75S 

BUV  NOW 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 

SIThe  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
"01-°10-mile  zone  delivered  during  February,  as 


*°rMss  1  $2.45  (base  price) ;  Class  2A.  2B  and 

ef  SI. 80:  Class  2D,  $1,485;  Class  2E.  $1,435; 
Class  3  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1.33.»;  Class 
4B,  $1,175. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 
Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74,  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
nints  10c  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  33  to  33%c;  extra, 
qo  score  32-% c ;  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  32  to 
unsalted,  best.  33%  to  34%c;  firsts,  32  to 
32%c;  centralized,  32  to  3214c. 

EGGS 


Fancy  white,  including  premium,  25%  to 
■'7%c;  standards.  22  to  22%e;  brown,  best,  24% 
to  25c;  Pacific  Coast  standards,  25  to  2Cc. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  25  to  33c;  fowls,  1C  to  25%c;  ca¬ 
pons,  28  to  34 %c ;  turkeys,  26  to  31%c;  ducks, 
23c;  squabs,  25  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 


Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  small  sizes  proportionately 
lar"er.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  24  to  25c;  chickens,  21  to  25c;  turkeys, 
20  to  30e;  capons,  22  to  30c;  ducks,  18c;  geese, 
14c;  squabs,  pair,  30  to  $1;  rabbits,  lb.,  15 


Apples,  bu..  Black  Twig  70  to  85c,  Hubbard- 
son  $1.25  to  $1.63,  Opalescent  85c  to  $1,  Winter 
Banana  75c  to  $1,  King  85c  to  $1.10.  Snow  75 
fo  85c,  Golden  Delicious  $1.13  to  $1.25,  Jona¬ 
than  75  to  90c,  Wealthy  80c  to  $1,  Cortland 
90c  to  $1.15.  Stark  85c  to  $1,  Baldwins  90c  to 
$1  ”0  Ben  Davis  75c,  York  83e  to  $1.10,  Stay- 
man  Winesap  86c  to  $1.15.  Rome  Beauty  90c  to 
SI  Delicious  $1.18  to  $1.60,  McIntosh  $1.25  to 
$L50,  R.  I.  Greening  $1.20  to  $1.40.  Eastern, 
bbi . ,  $1.25  to  $2.38.  Cranberries,  Bn.,  %  bbl., 
$1  to  $3.75.  Pears,  En.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25. 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  10  to  16c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1  25.  Beans.  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $3.  Beets,  State, 
50-lb.  bag,  30c  to  $1.15.  Broccoli,  Cal.,  crate, 
$2.50  to  $3.75.  Brussels  sprouts.  Cal.,  drum, 
50c  to  $2.  Cabbage,  State,  white,  ton,  $18; 
Texas,  white,  %  crate,  $1.75  to  $1.88;  Savoy,, 
crate,  50c  to  $1.63.  Carrots,  State,  washed,  bu., 
40  to  85c.  Cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.13  to 
$1.75.  Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1  to  $3.  Celery 
knobs,  nearby,  bu.,  70  to  80c.  Chives.  L.  I., 
doz.  50  to  75c.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$2.  Onions,  En.,  yel..  50-lb.  bag,  30  to  90c; 
red  bag,  40  to  85c.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  30 
to  65c.  Peas,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  Peppers, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $2.50.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  25  to 
50c.  Squash,  Fla.,  yellow,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3.25. 
Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bu.,  25  to  65c.  White 
potatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $6;  Cuba,  bag,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  Florida,  box,  $1  to  $1.75;  L.  I.,  bag,  90c 
to  $2.10;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Idaho, 
100-lb.  bag.  $2.25  to  $2.30;  sweet  potatoes,  Jer¬ 
sey,  bu.,  35c  to  $1.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.13%;  corn,  No.  2,  yellow, 
81c;  oats,  40c;  rye,  70%c;  barley,  83%c. 

HAY 


Timothy,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No. 
3,  $14;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $22. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs.  45  to  50c;  chickens, 
32  to  35c;  squabs,  each,  40  to  75e;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  6c;  lettuce,  head.  19  to  25c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  60c;  string  beans,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  onions, 
lb.,  10  to  12e;  cabbage,  head,  10  to  15c. 


Buffalo  Produce  Markets 

Egg  prices  have  had  a  sharp  decline  with  the 
more  moderate  weather.  Apples  are  weaker. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  weak; 
creamery  prints,  35  to  36c;  tubs,  34  to  35c; 
firsts,  31  to  32c;  country  rolls,  32  to  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  19  to  20c; 
old  flats,  daisies,  26  to  28c;  limburger,  21  to 
27c.  Eggs,  weaker;  nearby  fancy,  27c;  Grade 
A,  23  to  25c;  Grade  B,  23c;  Grade  C,  20  to  21c; 
nearby  at  market,  16  to  22c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23 
to  26c;  fryers,  25  to  26c;  roasters.  26  to  31c; 
broilers.  26  to  35c;  ducks,  17  to  24c;  turkeys, 
28  to  32c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  20  to 
24c;  roosters,  16c;  springers,  18  to  25c;  broilers, 
18  to  27c;  ducks,  16c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Wagner, 
bu.,  40  to  65c;  Baldwin,  40  to  90c;  Greening,  50 
to  90c;  Rome  Beauty,  60c  to  $1.10;  Cortland^  65c 
to  $1;  Northern  Spy,  50c  to  $1.25;  King,  75c  to 
$1:  McIntosh,  00c  to  $1.25.  Potatoes,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.20;  Red  Bliss,  50-lb. 
bag.  $1.35;  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  crate,  $2.35; 
sweets,  N.  ,1  ,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75. 

Beaus  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$2.75;  medium,  $3.25;  red  kidney.  $0;  white 
kidney,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  Limas,  $7.50.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.10;  Yellow 
Globe,  50-lb.  bag,  60  to  85c;  Col.,  Spanish,  $1.90. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapefruit,  Fla.,  box,  $3 
to  $4;  lemons.  Cal.,  crate,  $5.50  to  $6:  oranges, 
Cal.,  box.  $3.25  to  $4.50;  Fla.,  $3  to  $4;  straw¬ 
berries,  Fla.,  pint,  10  to  13c. 

Honey. — N.  Y.  State,  white  comb,  crate,  24 
boxes,  $2.50  to  $3.  New  maple  sugar,  lb.,  21c. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25; 
artichokes.  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $3;  asparagus,  Cal., 
2-doz.  bclis.,  $5.25  to  $5.50;  beans.  Flu.,  wax, 
bu.,  $2  to  $3.50;  green,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  beets, 
bu.,  35  to  50c;  broccoli.  Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25; 
cabbage,  bu.,  25  to  40c;  carrots,  bu..  40  to  60c; 
cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  celery, 
doz.,  70c  to  $1;  cucumbers,  2-doz.,  $2;  eggplant, 
Fla..  1%  bu.,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  endive,  lb.,  10  to 
25c;  esearole,  Fla.,  1%  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75:  let¬ 
tuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
°0  to  S5c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bclis.,  45  to  50c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.75; 
peppers,  Fla.,  1%  bu.,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  radishes, 
doz.  bclis.,  10  to  14c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  carton.  25 
to  45c;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  70  to  90c;  squash, 
bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton,  $1  to 
$1.50;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

reeds. — Timothy  hay,  baked,  ton,  $10.50  to 
$l<;  Alfalfa,  $11.50  to  $17;  oat  straw,  $6.50; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $19.50;  standard  mid- 
dlings,  $19;  red  dog,  $23.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
43  per  cent,  $29;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $26.50; 
gluten.  $23.35;  hominy,  $21.90;  table  cornmeal, 
$2;  rolled  oats,  $2.47;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$-.3o;  Alfalfa.  $14.50;  Alsike,  $15;  clover,  $14. 

C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  Baldwins  ord.  75c  to  $1.25, 
fancy  $1.35  to  $1.60;  McIntosh  ord.  75c  to  $1.25, 
fancy  $1.35  to  $1.65  bu.  Conn.  U.  S.  1  Greenings 
and  Baldwin  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  Pa.  Yorks  and 
Baldwins  85c  to  $1.05.  Va.  Black  Twigs  $1  to 
$1.10  bu.  Del.  Baldwins  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  Me.  No. 
Spys  and  Baldwins  $2.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Y. 
Baldwins  U.  S.  1  2%-in.  $1.15  to  $1.25  crate. 

Beets.— Native  cut  off  75  to  90c  bu.  Tex.  behd. 
$1.10  to  $1.35  %  crate.  Native  beet  greens  50 
to  65c  bu. 

Broccoli. — Cal.  24  bclis.  fancy  $2.50  to  $3  crate. 

Cabbage. — 18  heads  Danish  ord.  50  to  65c, 
Savoy  ord.  50  to  65c  bu.  N.  Y.  Danish  fair  50 
to  60c  50  lbs.  Texas  white  90c  to  $1.05,  Savoy 
75c  to  $1  %  crate. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  85c  to  $1  bu.  Cal.  72 
bclis.  $2.40  to  $2.75  crate.  Ariz.  72  bclis.  $2.50 
crate.  Texas  36  bchs.  $1.35  to  $1.50  %  crate. 
N.  Y.  cut  and  washed  $1.10  to  $1.15  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.25  to  $1.40  crate. 

Celery. — Cal.  fancy  washed  3  to  7  doz.  $3.75 
to  $4  crate.  Fla.  $2.50  to  $3  10-in.  crate. 

Cranberries.  —  Cape  Cod  ord.  $2  to  $2.50, 
Ilowes  fancy  $3  to  $3.50  %  bbl. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  $1.25  to  $1.50  doz. 
Fla.  h.h.  75c  to  $1  doz.  ctns.  Cuban  outdoor 
$4  to  $5  bu.  Ind.  h.h.  75e  to  $1  doz. 

Dandelions. — Native  h.h.  fancy  $2  to  $2.25  bu. 

Esearole. — Fla.  $1.50  to  $1.75  1%  bu. 

Lettuce.— Native  18  heads  h.h.  60  to  75c  bu. 
Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  $2.25  to  $2.75  crate. 

Mushrooms. — Native  fancy  65  to  75c,  N.  Y. 
60  to  75c,  Pa.  65  to  75c  3  lbs. 

Onions. — Native  med.  75  to  85c,  large  90c 
to  $1  50  lbs.  Col.  Val.  large  $1.60  to  $1.75  50 
lbs.  N.  Y.  yellow  $1.10  to  $1.20  50  lbs.  Mich, 
yellow  $1  to  $1.20  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Texas  75  to  $1  %  crate. 

Parsnips.- — Native  cut  off  25  to  50c  %  bu. 

Potatoes. — Native  best  75  to  90c  60  lbs.  Gr. 
Mts.  $1.35  to  $1.55  100  lbs.  Ida.  bakers  $2.25 
to  $2.50  box. 

Radishes.— Native  40  to  50  bchs  h.h.  fancy  $1 
to  $1.25  bu. 

Rhubarb. — H.h.  native  10  lbs.  bdls.  9  to  10c 
lb.  5-lb.  ctns.  N.  Y.  fancy  9  to  10c  lb.  Mich, 
fancy  9  to  10c  lb.  Me.  10-lb.  bdls.  fancy  8  to 
9c  lb.  Wash.  h.h.  $1.25  15-lb.  box. 

Spinach. — Texas  75  to  85c  bu. 

Squash.— Native  Hubbard  $3  to  $3.50  bbl. 
Blue  Hubbard  4  to  4%e  lb.  Minn,  and  Ohio  Blue 
Hubbard  $70  to  $80  ton. 

Tomatoes. — -Native  h.h.  30  to  35c  lb.  Fla. 
$1.50  to  $2.25  lug. 

Turnips.— Native  Rutabagas  50  to  G5c.  Pur¬ 
ple  tops  fancy  50  to  65c  bu.  White  Capes  35  to 
50c  50  lbs.  1*.  E.  I.  Rutabagas  75  to  85c  50  lbs. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  35c,  firsts  34%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennerys  brown  specials  32c; 
extras  31c  doz.  White  specials  32c.  Extras  31c 
doz.  Western  hennerys  brown  31c;  white  30c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Fowls  western  4  to  6  lbs. 
25  to  25%c;  3  to  4  lbs.  22%  to  24%e;  native  26 
to  27c,  poorer  22  to  25c.  Chickens  30  to  33c. 
Broilers  western  24  to  29c;  native  fancy  25  to 
30c,  poorer  20  to  25c.  Ducklings  20c  lb.  Live: 
Fowls,  fancy  22  to  24c;  Leghorns  18  to  20c. 
Chickens  large  23  to  24c;  smaller  22  to  23c; 
Leghorns  19  to  20c;  Roosters  15  to  16c.  Squabs, 
at  retail,  weighing  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.  plucked 
and  bled  50  to  85c,  mostly  65  to  75c  each. 

Cheese  (Jobbing). — N.  Y.  held  extras  1935  21 
to  21%c;  firsts  1935  20%  to  21c.  Western  held 
extras  1935  20  to  20%e;  firsts  1936  19%  to  20c 
lb.  Fresh  firsts  17%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans  (Small  lot  sales  to  jobbing  trade) 
— N.  Y.  and  Mich,  pea  $2.75  to  $3.  Yellow 
eyes  $4.50  to  $5.  Red  kidney  $5.25  to  $3.50 
100  lbs. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  light,  mar¬ 
ket  very  quiet. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  34  to  36c, 
clothing  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  36  to  37c, 

clothing  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  88  to  92c, 
clothing  78  to  81c;  %  blood,  combing  84  to  86c, 

clothing  72  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing  78  to  S2e, 

clothing  73  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing  73  to  75c, 

clothing  66  to  70c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  93  to  95c, 

clothing  85  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing  88  to  90c, 

clothing  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  S3e, 

clothing  73  to  76c;  %  blood,  combing  74  to  77c, 

clothing  69  to  72c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly  25c 
higher,  demand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.75 
to  $10.50.  Cattle. — Supply  moderate,  market  on 
cows  steady  to  mostly  25c  higher:  bulls  25c 
lower;  vealers  $1  to  $1.50  lower;  demand  gen¬ 
erally  slow.  Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5 
to  $5.75;  low  cutter  to  cutter  $3.75  to  $5.  Bulls. 
— Low  cutter  to  medium  $3  to  $6.  Vealers. — Me¬ 
dium  and  choice  $6  to  $9;  cull  and  common  $3.50 
to  $6.  Milk  Cows. — Choice,  83  to  $110;  good, 
$70  to  $85;  medium,  $55  to  $70;  common,  $40 
to  $55. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  33  to  37% c:  eggs,  19  to  24c;  fowls,  22 
to  26c;  chickens,  22  to  23c;  turkeys,  20  to  28c; 
ducks,  18  to  21c;  geese,  16  to  20c;  dressed 
fowls,  21%  to  25%c;  chickens,  28  to  32c; 
ducks,  23e. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.73; 
good,  $8.25  to  $S.75;  medium,  $7  to  $8;  common, 
$6  to  $7;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $9.50  to 
$10;  good,  $8.50  to  $9.25;  medium,  $7.73  to  $8; 
choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.23;  good, 
$9  to  $9.75.  Heifers,  choice,  $7.75  to  $8.23; 
good,  $6.75  to  $7:  medium,  $3.50  to  $6.50;  com¬ 
mon,  $4  to  $3.  Cows,  choice,  $6  to  $6.50;  good, 
$5.50  to  $6;  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to  $5.25; 
low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4.50.  Bulls,  good 
and  choice,  $7  to  $7.75;  cutter,  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $5  to  $0.50.  Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $10 
to  $10.50;  medium,  $9  to  $9.50:  cull  and  com¬ 
mon,  $5  to  $7.  Feeder  and  stoeker  cattle,  good 
and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common 
and  medium,  $5  to  $6.50;  good  and  choice.  800 
to  1,050  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common  and  medium. 
$3  to  $6.50.  nogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $11.30  to  $11.75:  ISO  to  200  lbs.,  $11.50 
to  $11.75;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $11.50  to  $11.75;  220 
to  250  lbs.,  $11.23  to  $11.50;  250  to  290  lbs.. 
$10.50  to  $11;  290  to  330  lbs..  $10  to  $10,50; 
medium  and  good,  330  to  500  lbs.,  $S.75  to 
$9.75.  Sheep,  choice  lambs.  00  lbs.  down.  $10.50 
to  $11;  medium,  $8.50  to  $9;  common,  $7.50  to 
$8;  yearling  wethers,  $5.50  to  $6;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


Because  Every  Ingredient 
is  Combined  in 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  every  worth-while 
new  discovery  in  poultry  nutrition  has  been 
embodied  in  CHICATINE.  But  we  are  not 
extremists.  We  do  not  go  in  for  every  nutri¬ 
tional  ’'fad”.  Any  new  finding  must  first 
prove  its  practical  value  in  feeding  tests. 

CHICATINE  is  the  result  of  long  study,  ex¬ 
perience  and  experiment  to  learn  the  exact 
requirements  of  growing  chicks  and  how  to  properly  develop 
them  into  profitable  layers  with  greatest  economy. 

CHICATINE  raises  sturdy  birds  that  stand  up  under  heavy  egg 
production  — at  low  feeding  cost.  That’s  why  CHICATINE  has  a 
host  of  friends  today,  and  more  and  more  poultrymen  are  feeding 
it  every  year. 

It’s  thrilling  to  take  chances,  but  not  when  you’re  gambling  with 
the  profit  from  your  pullets.  You’re  always  safe  when  you  feed 
CHICATINE.  Send  for  booklet  on  Raising  Chicks.  Tioga  Mills, 
Inc.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


A 


MASH  OR  PELLETS 


PRO  DUCT  OF  TIOGA  MILLS.  Inc. 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen  all  U.  S. 
Contests.  293  Eggs;  308  Pts. 
per  Hen.  High  Livability.  Long 
Life.  270*342  Egg  Sires.  Send 
for  Reduced  Summer  Prices  on 
Chicks,  Eggs. 

KAUDER’S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Bo*  100,  New  Palti,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

CATALOG 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

PRODUCTION  BRED  —  B.  W.  D.  TESTED 

Baby  Chicks — $12  per  100,  $55  per  500,  $100  per  1000  pre¬ 
paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  All  chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  on  my  own  farm,  from  my  own  breed¬ 
ers.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  A  hatch  every  Monday. 

J.  C.  SMITH,  Owner 

R.  D.  2  Middletown,  N.  Y . 


HATCHING  EGGS  WANTED  Brahmas,  Dark  Cornish, 

Bronze  Turkey.  KLINE  -  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


A  MTCn  HATCHING  EGGS— Red,  White  Leghorns 
YV  AIN  1  KjV  and  White  Rocks.  Also  used  giam  drill. 

FOUR  ELMS  POULTRY  FARM  -  E.  Taunton,  Mass 


UfUITC  INMAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— World’s  great- 
nm  Ik  INUIHN  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LARGEST  MARYLAND  B R E ED ER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


BRONZE  autl  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys— Breeders, 
hatching  eggs.  Elsie  M.  llalloek, W  ashington  Depot,  Conn. 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  327. 


SHEOMET  FARM  maple  syrup  is  famous  for 
its  heavy  body  and  delicate  “maple”  flavor; 
two  dollars  per  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Win¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

NO.  1  MAPLE  syrup  $1.50  gal.:  sugar  5-pound 
can  $1.25:  ten-pound  cans  $2.50;  f.o.b.  H.  P. 
HALL,  Jericho,  Vermont. 

PREPAID  4TH  ZONE — 5  lbs.  boneless  salt  cod¬ 
fish  strips  $1,  5  lbs.  boneless  salt  codfish  bits 
90c.  C.  EARL  FOLLETT,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


HONEY — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1 
2-$1.80,  6-$4.30,  buckwheat  1  pail  S5c,  2-$1.60 
6-$3.75 :  all  postpaid  third  zone:  write  for  whole 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer 
N.  Y. 


FIVE-POUND  PAIL  extra  fancy  honey  $1  post¬ 
paid.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buekland. 
Mass. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  0.  D. 
II.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


NEW  MAPLE  sugar  cakes  40c  lb.,  palls,  10  lbs. 

$2.50,  5  lbs.  $1.33;  syrup  $2  gallon;  all  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  LEONARD  WILLIAMS,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Center,  Vermont. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2  gallon;  sugar 
10-lb.  pall  $2. SO,  5-lb.  pail  $1.50;  express  or 
postpaid  third  zone.  ROBERT  OLIVER,  Craig- 
lea  Farm,  South  Ryegate,  Vermont. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  llis.  sugar  $1.45,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  white  $5,  amber  $4.20,  buck¬ 
wheat  $4.20;  28  lbs.  white  $2.50,  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


X’URE  FRESH  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $1.90  per 
gallon,  delivered  third  zone.  RAYMOND  G. 
FISHER,  Rupert,  Vermont. 


Miscellan  eous 


WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

COW,  SHEEP  and  horse  clippers  sharpened;  en¬ 
close  50c  with  each  set  blades  mailed;  sheep 
blades  35c  set:  factory  grinding  equipment; 
guaranteed:  blades  returned  dav  received;  es¬ 
tablished  1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N. 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  old  books,  maps,  sheet 
music,  sporting  pictures.  letters,  documents, 
etc.;  describe.  CORNELIUS  KUZBIK,  34  Erie 
Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Sawmill  setwork  for  a  60-in.  saw, 
also  large  stump  puller;  state  make,  age,  price 
in  reply.  ADVERTISER  1610,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  stone  crusher,  Wonder  Digger 
or  disk  harrow;  state  price.  BLAKE,  9722 
133rd  Ave.,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Used  row  crop  tractor.  J.  JURISKO, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  surface  planer  and  matcher; 

state  price,  condition,  location.  JOHN  W, 
DAVITT,  Poestenkiil,  N.  Y. 

GEISER  SAWMILL,  Witte  tree  saw,  cultivators, 
McCormick  mower,  wagons,  plow,  holly  trees. 
D.  WRIGHT,  Bayville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — I  pay  cash  for  old  New  England 
primer  or  other  old  books  printed  with  old 
style  letter  “s”;  write  me  what  you  have.  R.  W. 
LOSEY,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Country  Board 

BOARD  ON  FARM  one  mile  from  Goshen,  $7 
week  up.  W.  MANEY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  would  pay  small  amount 
monthly  and  do  light  chores  for  balance  of 
board.  ADVERTISER  1613,  care  Rtiral  New- 
Yorker. 
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dt  €cut  •  •  A  GUIDE  for 
PRODUCTION  POULTRY 

INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.L.F  .Payne,  H.M.Scott 

k  HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raisingpoultry  for 
1  profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you — 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks— How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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♦H»3  LARGE  LEGHORNS  and 
Sturdy  New  Hampshires 

My  specialty  breeds  liave  what 
every  poultryman  expects: 
Laying  ability;  fast  growing 
Address  and  profit  showing  birds.  Send 
R.  D.  3  for  prices  and  24  page  catalog. 


r,l4ir,K'QFROM  BLOOD.  TESTED 
'-'JrlH^IS.OsTOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  .1 . $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

White  &  Barred  Bocks  ....  8.00  40.00  80. 
Write  for  valuable  FKEE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BANKER’S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Beds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Bunner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

KOCH’S  ?ErfEDD  CHICKS 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  White.  Buff  &  Barred  Bocks,  N. 
H.  &  B.  I.  Beds,  White  Wyandottes.  White  &  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  &  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 

HUSKY  sysasg  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  New 
Hampshire  &  S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds.  White  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons  $8-100.  Large  White  Leghorns  $7.50-100. 
Heavy  Mixed  $7-100.  Postage  Paid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HUBBARD  STRAIN  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

formerly  N.  H.  Beds.  All  my  stock  tested  for  10  years. 
Quality  chicks  bred  for  full  feathering',  early  maturity 
and  heavy  egg  production.  Hatching  eggs.  Be.  Send  for 
circular.  O.  J.  PISIvE  &  SON  -  Wilton,  N.  H. 

W  ArNED'Q  Chicks.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
”  r\  VI  Is  L  O  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Barred,  Wh., 
Buff  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  $8-100;  Wh.  Giants.  $10-100;  H. 
Mix,  $7-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencaslle,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  New  Hampshires.  Big  W.  Leghorns 
$8-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  State  supervised  accredited, 
trapnested  flocks.  Hardy  and  free  from 
disease.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TIMBER  HILL  FARM  —  CRESCO,  PA. 

LUKERT'S  T  pnhnrilC  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  8  W.  Pullets 

Every  chick  backed  by  20  years  breeding  from  old  hens. 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  All  kinds-  frora  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
vJIHVaIViJ  tested  breeding  flocks.  Now  hatching. 
Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
III  Manchester  Rd.,  -  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
ij  an(i  New  Hampshire  Beds  from 
Pedigreed  stock.  State  Blood-Tested.  Circular  FBEE 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

nHinif  Q  ot  modem  quality.  AH  parent  stock 
vji  iivjivj  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wh  &  Bar.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  $8.  N.  H.  Beds 
$9.  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FBEE. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  chicks.  FBEE  CATALOG 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  A  New 
7"  **  Hampshire  Beds  from  Pedigreed 

stock.  State  Blood-Tested  A  Supervised.  Circular  free 
E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa! 

BIG  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 

From  Blood-Tested  Breeders  on  our  Farm.  Prices  and 
circular  FBEE.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Brubaker’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


They’ll  Grow  Into 

BETTER  PULLETS 


When  you  use 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Poultry  Manure  as  Fertilizer 


Park  &  Pollard 

"Lay  or  Bust" 

FEEDS 


LOST  CREEK  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

STM&S-'tt 

Chicks  and  Pullets  flan,son  an^  H.0.P.  mated  White 
Leghorns, Browns,  Anconas,  Bar¬ 
red  Rooks.  Pullets  6,  8,  10  weeks.  Blood-tested  COD 

Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY, R.  2R.Z.el«nd.Mlch 


Ou&litv  Chirks  ^r,OIIi  Hens,  Tested.  Carefully 
V.  k.  u  !el.eoted  stock-  Write  for  Prices. 

LONG  S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Mllleratown,  P«. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  SSE&.SLS3J 

for  21  years.  DATIII  M.  HAMMONB  .  Cortland.  K.  Y. 

PHI  1  FT'S  White  Leghorns.  4  weeks  old,  30e. 

I  ULLt  1  5  10  wks.  old,  50c.  HASIIYSIUE,  Elyria,  a 


Kill  Rats 

Without 


Proven  Exterminator  that  Won*t 
Kill  Livestock ,  Poultry ,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Baby  Chicks— Gets  Rats  Every  Time 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  Squill,  as  recognized  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Oven-dried 
process  which  insures  maximum  strength.  Used 
by  County  Agents  in  most  rat-killing  campaigns. 
Sold  by  druggists,  seed  merchants,  poultry  supply 
dealers.  Remember,  every  rat  on  your  place  costs 
you  at  least  $2  a  year.  Kill  them  sure  with 
Original,  genuine  K-R-O.  Ready-Mixed  35g,  $1.00; 
Powder  75 1.  Results  or  money  back*  Don’t 
waste  time,  money  on  useless  imitations. 

K-R-O-Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL  MS 

Feed  alone  or  mix  in  mashes.  Feed-Bag  size,  50  pounds 
net  weight.  $1.00  per  bag. 

Est.  of  Geo.  I.  Treyz  -  Cooks  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DARRED  Rock  Chicks  and  Eggs  —  Wonderful  stock, 
U  Priced  right.  SMITH’S  HOCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn. 

DUFF  Minorcas,  Barred  Leghorns.  Size  of  Rocks. 
AF  Chicks.  JINKS  POULTRY  FARM  .  HILL. Sint,  N.  j. 


Let  Park  &  Pollard’s  acknowl¬ 
edged  leadership  in  poultry  feeding 
development  guide  you  in  growing  your 
chicks.  Whether  you  prefer  the  "one. 
mash  system” or  the  "three-mash  system” 
Park  &  Pollard  research  has  developed 
a  feed  that  assures  better  growth,  vigor 
and  the  stamina  so  necessary  when  your 
pullets  go  into  production. 

ManAmar  Life-Cycle  Mash,  the  most  recent  P  &.  P 
achievement  carries  all  the  values  of  ManAmar, 
Nature’s  Food  Minerals  from  the  Sea.  P  &  P 
Chick  Starter  provides  all  the  nutrients  essential 
to  sound  chick  growth  during  the  first  six  weeks. 

Two  "Lay or  Bust"  FEEDS 
PARK& POLLARD 
CHICK  STARTER 

and 

PAR K&  POLLARD 
ManAmar 
LIFE-CYCLE  MASH 

{A  Starter- Grower-Layer} 

CHOOSE  THE  FEED  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEED. 

Your  nearby  dealer  can  supply  a  P  &  P 
feed  for  every  need.  See  him  today. 
Write  for  “Poultry  Profit”  pamphlets. 

611 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 

357HERTEL  AVENUE  •  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
137  STATE  STREET  •  BOSTON,  MASS. 


(B^Park  (^Pollard  G> 


Is  chicken  manure  useful  as  an  all- 
around  manure  by  balancing  it  with  an 
acid  phosphate?  If  this  is  so,  which  acid 
phosphate  is  used?  a.  j.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

Poultry  manure  alone  is  not  a  well- 
balanced  fertilizer,  neither  would  it  be  if 
acid  phosphate  were  added,  since  it  is 
lacking  in  potash  also.  Poultry  drop¬ 
pings  are  rich  in  nitrogen,  the  fertilizer 
ingredient  which  stimulates  vegetable 
growth  and,  incidentally,  is  most  expen 
sive  when  purchased  in  the  ordinary  mar¬ 
ket  forms.  While  containing  much  of  this 
ingredient  when  passed,  lack  of  proper 
care  afterward  may,  and  frequently  does, 
bring  about  a  loss  of  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  it  by  permitting  it  to  pass  off 
into  the  atmosphere  as  ammonia  gas ;  a 
gas  whose  presence  is  very  evident  about 
most  poultry  manure  piles.  If  dried  at 
once  by  the  addition  of  some  such  mate¬ 
rial  as  dry  loam  and  kept  dry  while 
stored,  with  additions  of  acid  phosphate 
and  kainit  (potash),  it  would  make  a 
“complete'’  fertilizer.  An  example  given 
of  this  is  a  mixture  of  30  pounds  of  hen 
manure,  10  pounds  of  sawdust,  16  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  and  8  pounds  of  kainit 
would  carry  .25  per  cent  nitrogen ;  4.5 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  2  per  cent 
potash  (Pearl).  This  would  be  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  in  the  sense  that  it  would 


J.  C.  Allen,  from  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

A  Husky  Chick  Looks  Out  at  Life 

carry  the  three  plant  foods  —  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash —  though  in 
small  quantities.  The  acid  phosphate 
used  is  now  known  by  the  trade  name 
superphosphate  and  is  frequently  added 
alone  to  farm  manures.  M.  B.  D. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  POULTRYMEN 

who  are  looking  for  more  trade. 

°Ubrn?hick3CTlafc^  .ft  *eard<??S  °f  TH  Eura}  New-Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of 
Rural  New-Yorker  H  f  tkeSe  ,chlcks  wlU'  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The 

youto  *teU  Uie^6  readers5^  about6  your^Ttock?* 1  “eW  CUSt°merS  this  season’  “  wiU  >ay 

advertisfrSrSin0fthehL^rralT?eW'3r°rkeil,  Prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other  supplies  from 
parties  fnd  iikn°?  we,  accept  advertisements  from  only  reliable 

naner  Thevdn  Be,Jhe  reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the 

our  advertisers!  *  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of 

^5aV^FeW'L0rker*nCarrtexSr,  mo,re  bahy  fhick  advertising  than  any  other  farm 
in  East*  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  advertisers  have  used  space  in  the 

aHverH^n  il®3'*'  f°r  ®  doze^  0r  more.  years  past’  The  fact  that  they  continue  to 

r e sutt s' 7 rom  tLValverSents!1,  ""  “  the  b6St  ®VidenCe  that  they  secur®  profitaWe 

,  *f  you  hav?  asurplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find  an  attractive 
tdueiLlSemen!  ln  Tke  , ®ural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  investment.  Your  announcement 
large  Svohime  borders  °f  *  miUlon  Potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  you 


The  advertising  rate  is  $1.50  per  line  or  $21.00  per  inch, 
type  make  a  line.) 


(About  seven  words  in  small 


References  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  particulars  address— 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Dressing  Birds  for  Market 

I  would  like  to  send  dressed  chickens 
to  the  market.  Will  you  inform  me  which 
is  the  best  way  of  plucking?  a.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

The  best  way  of  dressing  market  birds, 
if  appearance  is  to  have  weight,  is  to  dry 
pick  them.  This  is  accomplished  by  sus¬ 
pending  the  fowl  at  a  convenient  height, 
severing  the  large  veins  in  the  throat  by 
a  narrow,  sharp  blade  and  then  piercing 
the  brain  with  the  same  blade.  If  prop¬ 
erly  “stuck”  the  bird  will  give  a  squawk 
and  shudder  and  the  feathers  will  be 
loosened  for  prompt  removal.  As  this 
method  is  best  demonstrated  in  actual 
use,  it  will  be  better,  besides  more  hu¬ 
mane,  if  you  can  witness  the  process  at 
some  nearby  poultry  plant,  which  I  judge 
yon  cannot  get  far  away  from  in  your 
poultry-keeping  locality.  If  you  wish 
merely  to  dress  a  fowl  or  two  for  local 
disposal  and  can  deliver  quickly  after 
dressing,  the  ordinary  method  of  scalding 
in  water  at  nearly  the  boiling  point  will 
probably  suit  your  purpose  better.  If 
carefully  done,  with  precaution  against 
tearing  the  skin,  a  fowl  so  dressed  may 
be  very  attractive  in  appearance. 

M.  B.  D. 


Crow  Kills  Hawk 

Has  anyone  a  record  of  a  crow  killing 
a  hawk?  Such  a  happening  occurred  in 
this  vicinity  recently.  I  had  never  heard 
where  a  crow  had  accomplished  this  feat. 
Several  men  saw  the  battle.  The  hawk 
was  larger  than  the  ordinary  pigeon 
hawk.  G.  E.  CARD, 

New  York. 


March  28,  1930 

Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Headers  are  warned  to  exercis* 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don't 
wait  until  you  lose  half  your  chicks 
Use  preventive  methods.  Give  Walko 
Tablets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 

REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downv 
fellows  from  bowel  troubles,  tried 
many  remedies  and  was  about  discour¬ 
aged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept  690,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets  for 
use  in  the  drinking  water  of  baby 
chicks.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  Wyandottes  and  never  lost 
one  or  had  one  sick  after  using  the 
Tablets  and  my  chickens  are  larger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before.  I  have 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  aud  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mail.”— Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Diagonal,  Iowa. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ly  at  our  risk — postage  prepaid— so 
you  can  see  for  yourself  wliat  a  won¬ 
der-working  remedy  it  is  when  used  ia 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  on 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or 
$1.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
— give  it  in  all  drinking  water  anti 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  hank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  hack  of  our  guarantee. 
WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  690 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependable 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
uiioo  *  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  13,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Bourbon  Red  Tom  Turkeys,  $( 

White  Muscovy  Ducks,  $3.  No  Drakes.  Big  R.  I.  Be. 
Cockerels,  $3.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituck,  N.  S 


Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
»l)ecial  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLE  RSV I LLE,  PA. 


>ft|i|fc  J*™"*®- Quality — Livability — Reasonable  Prices 

rFLEIDERER’8  TURKEY  FARM,  Bucyrns,  Ohio 


,^£mmwhcr.B,C0J\??oTurkey  p°u*ts-  Write  for  catalog  & 
prices.  WEAPER’S  Elec.  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


REID  TURKEY  FARM,  QUALITY  BREEDERS 
Freehold.  New  Jersey  AND  POULTS 


PeTm  Ducklings 


*22-  100 

delivered. 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  lallpf  U  Vy! 


DUCKLINGS-GOSLINGS-EGGS 

SHANLEY  FARMS  -  Thomaston,  Conn. 

DIIHKI  ING8  While  Peklns — Large  type. 

uuvnLIMUv  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS  llli,  Indian  Itnnners.  High  Producing  drain- 
Satisfaction  guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FA  It  M,  Barker.  Pi.  Y. 

T)1WK1  INC*  IGirh  producing'  Runners,  *7  for  50. 

LtULALUf Ud  HARRY  Kl'KMIAH,  North  Oolllos.  Pi.  *• 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  1 08  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Vmi  Just  can’t  doubt  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  140,000  honest  poultry 
mKers  who  have  bought  FORTY 
MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS.  Their 
Preference  for  Sleb’s  Oversize  Chicks 
fg  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re¬ 
markable  value  that  could  possibly 
tU>  offered.  Sleb’s  Chicks  are  ONE 
CRADE  ONLY,  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
Pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  Insures  you 
«  Mehlv  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  prepaid  delivery. 

avoid  delay-order  now 

-  100  500  1000 

•$7.95$38.50$74.50 
8.45  41.00  79.50 
■  8.95  43.50  84.50 
.  7.45  36.00  69.50 
.  6.95  33.50  64.50 
.7.15  34.50  66.50 
5.95  28.50  54.50 


PRICES  prepaid 
Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns  .  . 
pd  Wh.,Bf. Rocks, 

S.  c.Reds,  Wh.  Wyands. 

ufh/te’an'diteck  Minoreas 
Wh.  orps.,  S.  L.  Wyands. 

Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers  . 
Light  Mixed  for  Layers  .  • 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  . 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks 


u  3CACU  vtl.vn-  •  •  ■  •  — - -  - - - - — 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than 


100. 


_ L/AU1  a  avwcu  xvvno  man  A  v  VI 

PrVCn  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Mln- 
BLAElI  orcas--Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45;  Any 
I'Ll  IP  HC  Heavy  Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
IrflluiVd  $8.95.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  132,  Lincoln,  III. 


CHICKS  from 


I  America’s  Leading  Sexing  Instructor 

Sprunger  taught  350  Hateherymen  how  to  sex 
Sexed  over  500,000  chicks.  The  pioneer  sexing 
expert.  Experience  counts. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Buy  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger’s  personal  flock  of  2.000  breeders 
Hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  and  better 
mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  rec¬ 
ords  of  250  eggs.  90%  SEX  GUARANTEE. 

Order  with  confidence  from  the  pioneer 
sexer.  Also  my  own  Mating 
W  Poults  and  Ducklings.  Write 
for  FREE  Folder.  Leghorn 
cockerels,  only  3c.  Write  Box  25. 


.nd//FOf)T  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


c 

Q 

B 


R.l.  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  I 

rGG  MONEY!  That’s  what  you  want  I 
And  that  is  what  you  get  when  you  buy 
Cobb's  chicks.  These  birds  havo  proved 
and  are  proving  themselves  in  poultrymen’s 
houses  and  laying  contests.  Big  baskets 
heaped  with  big  brown  eggs  spell  your  in¬ 
come  and  your  profits.  Our  Barred  Rocks 
havo  won  best  pens  at  Storrs  four  years 
in  tlie  past  six.  Our  Reds  lead  the 
uation’s  contests  today  (our  pen  of  "Flock 
Mating  Rainbow,”  a  13c  chick,  is  FIRST 
PEN,  all  contests,  end  of  4th  month,  1020 
egg*.  1090.75  points  and  within  one  point 
of  leading  ALL  BREEDS.) 

NEVER  A  REACTOR  IN  NINE  YEARS 
Our  guarantee  protects  you.  You  can’t 
lose.  Send  for  free  catalog  and  guarantee. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
350  Great  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass,  p 


ROCKSs&iiaJ 


QUICK  maturing  — heavy  layers 


Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 

Standard— Special — Super  Matings 
master  bred  strains:  barred  rocks: 

ihompson— Bishop  Strains;  LEGHORNS:  Holly¬ 
wood— Tancred  —  Oakdale  Strains;  R.  I.  REDS: 
lompkins — Knickerbocker  Strains;  N.  H.  REDS. 
All  Breeders  Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

Day  Old  Chicks— 3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 
u  — 4  to  12  Weeks  Old  Pullets 

iniw^r8  Poultry  Book  Free.  Low  1936  prices. 
*“0/O  Hve  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Rd.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Hatched  entirely  In  Electric  incubators. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

barred  or  White  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

«  I.  Reds  .  8.00  40  00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

AnaVy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Ml  Breeders  Blond-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
'iraer  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

L.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


tolman  Plymouth  ROCKS 

MAY  CHICKS  -  $10.00  Per  100 

hatching  eggs  -  $6.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
kstPil  iiuv  t)  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

*‘7  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
°n  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
'  orders.  SPECIALIZE— One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  ROCK  LAND,  MASS. 


Barred  Rock  Chicks  from  Pullorum  Free,  Large-egg 
Discount,  for  curly  orders.  CIRCULAR. 

vaamBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


The  Oriental  Frills 

The  distinctive  blending  of  colors,  in¬ 
dividual  and  collective,  in  all  things,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind  in  all 
ages.  Color  plays  a  leading  part  in  almost 
all  of  our  daily  activities,  it  is  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  beauty.  It  may  be  said  of  the 
Oriental  frills,  which  are  without  a  doubt 
the  most  colorful  of  all  pigeons,  that  they 
reflect  to  the  highest  attainable  degree, 
the  distinctive  blending  of  colors,  indivi¬ 
dual  and  collective. 

These  “gems  of  the  Orient,”  unlike 
most  of  our  domestic  breeds,  whose  place 
of  origin  leads  here,  there,  everywhere 
and  nowhere  in  particular,  originated  in 
Persia,  in  Asia  Minor,  many  centuries 
ago.  Their  importation  into  Europe  and 
America  via  England  about  85  years  ago, 
is  comparatively  recent.  The  Persians 
no  doubt  were  pioneers  in  the  art  of  suc¬ 
cessful  and  painstaking  pigeon  breeding. 
One  thing  we  are  sure  of,  and  that  is 
their  genius  for  color  blending,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  color  effects  in  the  art  of  pigeon 
breeding,  of  which  their  products,  the 
Oriental  frills,  are  true  examples. 

Pigeon  fanciers  in  all  countries  have 
been  persistently  engaged  in  experiments 
whereby  they  hoped  to  introduce  the  ex¬ 
clusive  color  qualities  of  the  Oriental 
frills,  into  various  domestic  breeds  of 
their  own  liking,  but  without  success. 
Just  why  this  cannot  be  done  is  a  mys¬ 
tery,  and  has  been  for  quite  some  time. 
There  is  no  other  known  breed  of  domes¬ 
tic  pigeon  that  will  not  impart  its  various 
characteristics  to  its  offspring,  when 
mated  to  a  pigeon  of  opposite  nature  and 
color,  after  four  to  five  generations  have 
been  in-bred  and  line-bred. 

Through  the  patient  method  of  in- 
breeding  and  line-breeding  for  from  four 
to  five  generations,  the  desired  character¬ 
istics  of  most  breeds  of  piegons,  be  they 
color,  or  shape,  can  be  transferred  to  the 
make-up  of  the  offspring  of  the  certain 
breed  the  experimenter  may  wish  them 
realized  in.  without  the  loss  of  any.  of  the 
natural  characteristics  of  this  certain 
breed  in  the  process.  This  same  formula 
has  been  followed  in  the  case  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  take  the  beautiful  color  character¬ 
istics  from  the  Oriental  frills  and  adding 
them  to  the  natural  beauty  of  some  other 
breed.  But  every  attempt  to  do  this  has 
resulted  in  failure.  The  beautiful  color 
characteristics  of  the  Oriental  frills  just 
cannot  seem  to  be  transferred  to  any  un¬ 
related  domestic  breed  of  pigeon. 

The  Owl  and  Turbit,  while  not  listed 
as  part  of  the  Oriental  frill  family  in  the 
classification  of  the  different  breeds,  are 
nevertheless  subdivisions  of  this  family, 
as  can  he  readily  seen  by  their  charac¬ 
teristics  of  color  and  shape ;  and  due  to 
their  relationship  to  the  Oriental  frills, 
they  are  the  only  domestic  pigeons  to  f 
which  breeders  have  been  able  to  transfer 
the  exclusive  color  qualities  of  the  Orien-  : 
tal  frills. 

Ten  differently  colored  pigeons  consti¬ 
tute  the  Oriental  frill  family.  They  are 
'known  as  SatinettC,  Sulpkurette,  Brun¬ 
ette.  Bluette.  Silverette,  Vizor,  Domino. 
Blondinette,  Turbiteeii  and  Oriental  Tur- 

bit.  GEORGE  A.  GOODWIN. 


Hens  Stop  Laying 

Practical  poultrymen  know  that  an  in¬ 
festation  of  lice  can  quickly  throw  a  nor¬ 
mal  and  healthy  flock  out  of  production. 
Of  course,  there  are  other  causes  which 
will  interrupt  steady  laying,  but  when 
the  flock  suddenly  begins  to  slack  down 
in  production,  it  is  wise  to  look  imme¬ 
diately  for  lice. 

A  little  Black  Leaf  40  tapped  along  the 
roost  and  then  smeared  into  a  thin  film  i 
extending  the  full  length  of  each  roost.  | 
will  quickly  rid  the  flock  of  lice  and 
feather  mites. 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 

Report  for  month  ending  February  29 : 

Ten  High  Pens  to  Date. — W.  L.,  A.  M. 
Wolgemutli  1,349  points,  1,315  eggs;  W. 
L.,  Guy  A.  Leader,  1,347  points,  1.327 
eggs;  W.  L..  Welty  Bros..  1,264  points, 
1,270  eggs;  W.  L.,  J.  A.  Hanson.  1.249 
points,  1.244  eggs;  W.  L.,  Guy  A.  Leader, 
1,243  points,  1,269  eggs;  R.  I.  R., 
E.  B.  Pannenter,  1,239  points,  1.238 
eggs ;  IV.  L.,  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding 
Farm,  1.238  points,  1,235  eggs;  W.  L., 
North  Poultry  Farm.  1,222  points,  1.184 
eggs:  IV.  L.,  Carey  Farms,  1.214  points, 
1.169  eggs;  W.  L.,  Sunnyridge  Poultry 
Farm,  1.201  points,  1,123  eggs. 

High  Pens  Each  Breed  to  Date.- — IV. 
L„  A.  M.  Wolgemutli,  1,349  points,  1,315 
eggs;  R.  I.  R.,  E.  B.  Pannenter,  1,239 
points,  1.238  eggs;  B.  P.  R.,  Clyde  Bren¬ 
ner,  1,133  points,  1.194  eggs;  N.  IL,  Fuz- 
zydele  Farm,  1.110  points,  1,027  eggs; 
W.  P.  R.,  A.  II.  Ward.  955  points,  969 
eggs;  S.  C.  W.  M..  Colonial  Poultry 
Farms,  S72  points.  862  eggs;  Anconas, 
Eriksen’s  Ancona  Yards,  801  points,  924 
eggs;  B.  L.,  Wm.  W.  Lehman,  712  points, 
759  egps;  W.  W„  Colonial  Poultry  Farm, 
473  points,  494  eggs. 


Hall  Bros.  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Please  send  my  copy  of  your  1 936  catalog  to 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires~Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


(  All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the ^  ; 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  J- 
r  ,  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

-Jr.  Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


*•  -»«ld  ,  B 
\  ,  Sr  ""  4 

■wt  ! 

22^62.  ■ -  0  tb.09©  3  of 

just  cwy®  trust 

« •  T  to  J°U 

SSdTo  order 

lMtact *.  «• 


W.W.  Kerlin 

Owner, 

Manager 


Day-Old 

Weguarantee90%sexaecuracy, 
but  we  delivered  far  greater 
accuracy  last  season.  Also  day 
old  chicks  (do  sexing  done). 
Low  prices.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed. 


I’ll  Send  You  My 1936  Catalog  FREE 

—Just  Mail  a  Penny  Postcard  Today 

Don,t“Keep  Chickens”— Let  “Kerlin-Quality”  Chickens  “Keep  You’1 

RERUN-QUALITY 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns— The  Money-Making  Strain: 
Bred,  Developed,  Improved  for  36  Years. 

EVERY  BREEDER  BLOOD -TESTED 

—for  B.  W.D.  (tube  agglutination  method)  by  licensed  Vets 
and  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Mountain  reared 
trapnested  breeders.  Big,  beautiful,  vigorous 
white  birds.  Customers  report  flock  averages  to  200, 
up  to  and  over  250  eggs:  mortality  under  3%. 


PROFIT  SHARING 
CERTIFICATE 


over  100  official  Bred  for  Size  and  Type 

up  to  331  eggs—  This  hen  laid  331  eggs  at 
Worth  up  to  $100.00  to  anybody  ov?.r  2?.°  cash.  Alabama  Contest.  Hen 

ordering  **  Kerlin  -  Quality 99  gold,  silver  and  represents  true  4  Ker  I  ill- 

baby  chicks  this  year.  Full  de-  bronze  awards  for  _  ”  , 

tails  in  catalog.  unusual  merit.  Quality  type. 


RERUN’S  GRAND  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  250  Walnut  Rd.,  Centre  Hall,  Pa 


_  Leghorns 

[  Specialty  BfedonaReal  Breeding  Faim 


R.O.P.  SIRES  EXCLUSIVELY 


CONTINUOUS  R.  0.  P.  PROGRAM  OF 
TRAPNESTING  AND  PEDIGREEING 

In  Addition.  We  Conduct  Systematic 
Progeny  Testing. 

5,500  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Tests  made  by  Penna.  State  authorities. 
All  Matings  headed  hy  sires  from  dams  of  from  225 
to  297  eggs  averaging  24  ozs.  or  more,  to  the  dozen. 

15  YEARS  OF  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTION 

We  know  from  experience  that  egg  producers  must 
have  Leghorns  that  will  give  a  steady  year-around 
production  of  large-size  eggs,  free  from  tint.  That 
is  the  kind  of  stock  we  breed. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
TAYLOR  BROS..  Box  582-G,  NEWTOWN,  PA. 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  SO  years  ...  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Giants  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.'  W0  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  Tiffin,  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  hrm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  BcX  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


H  AY  -OT.H  and  STARTED 
Alien’s  Super- Quality  Chicks  are 
making  big  profits  for  poultrymen. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks.  Barred  Cross-Breds.  R.  I. 
Reds.  N.  H.  Reds.  Breeding  flocks 
tested  for  BWD.  Allen's  Chicks 
will  make  money  for  YOU.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


ciLCesi/i 


POULTRY  FARM 
fr  HATCHERY 


BOX  5 


SEAFORD 


DELAWARE 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  W(5LL0SS,P 

,A11  Free  Range  stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write 
for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
flocks  and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYT»E  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorna - $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

- &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  8.00  40  00  80  00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . .  9.00  45.00  90  00 

Mix  $7-100.  $1  per  100  hooks  order  in  advance. 

EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Bar. 


T.  J. 


VanDuzes# 

Cutlifoc) . . 

OUcfca, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  ROCKS 

95%  livability  to  3  weeks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Business-like  birds  for  large 
and  small  flocks.  Big  broilers, 
husky,  persistent  layers  —  famous 
for  health  and  production  of  large 
eggs.  Get  in  on  the  profits  with  a  Van  Dozer 
flock.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM— New  York  State’s 
Largest  Certified  Hatchery,  Box  24,  Sugar  Loaf,  N.  Y. 


Marking  Devices  for  Poultry! 

Clincher  and  Seal  Wing  Bands  for  Chicks,  also  Leg 
Bands,  Tattoos  and  other  devices  for  marking  Poultry 
and  Livestock.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

KETCHl’M  MFG.  CO. 

50  Jay  Street  Luzerne,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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II  f  p  C  BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
ii  JL  V— -  IV.  k3  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7,00 

Barred  Bocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  8.00 

Assorted  . 6,25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  12,00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


SFYFH  ALSO  regular 

jlalu  LniurkO  r>ay  out  chicks 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog — all  leading  breeds — bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


Rift  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100:  $75.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAllstervIlle,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 

$7.50  per  100  -  $75.00  per  1000 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  •  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


NIEMOND’S  IXW:,  CHICKS 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  &  B.  I.  Beds. .  8.00  40.00  80 

H.  Mix,  $6.50.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx.R,  McAlisterville, Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 
Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled. 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen  method.  Write  for 
FREE  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 

Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Bocks  &  White  Rocks .  80.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed .  70.00  per  1000 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  Circular. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PUIPIfC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
miLllO  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type.  .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 
Elsasser’sSp.  W.Leg.  N.  H.  Beds  8.50  42.50  85 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Bocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  8.00  40.00  80 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid, 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


BECAUSE  (1)  They  come  strong  and  vigor- 
ous-they  LIVE,  THRIVE,  GROW.  (2)  Care- 
JuIIy  bred  for  laying  for  28  years.  (3)  High 
prepotency  for  laying  PROVED  every  year 
?/.  of  ancestors  in  contests. 

(4)  All  Kerr  contest  birds  are  bred  and 
raised  on  our  own  breeding  farm,  which  is 
“P“er*he  supervision  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Dept  of  Agriculture.  (5)  AH  breed¬ 
ers  carefully  culled,  banded  and  blood- 
tested.  Wnte  for  free  Kerr  Chick  Book  and 
advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

CamAdenC-HN°YF,CR?:  „N’  Paterson,  Trenton, 
nectad v  ’  w?'n9hafT,,on'  Middletown,  Sche- 
eastterdykrr-.nttnn?yu  e’  K,n9ston •'  Penna. — Lan- 
Sn^ailton'  M,ass- — West  Springfield.  Lowell- 

dressTept  lsT  °rW'Ch:  De'. — Selbwille.  fAd! 


Schweglers  ™°K  ?™CH  KKS 


Customer  -  Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big,  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
.ligli  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  B.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  B.  I.,  N.  J.,  Me.— up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood-tested 
breeder  quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY.207  Northampton, Buffalo.N.Y 


Order 


R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Blood -Tested  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY.  Milford,  Del. 

EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron's  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white.  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardv  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  Poultry  Farm,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

WEADER’StS  chicks 

Bar.  &.  W.  Rocks,  Reds,  W.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orps.,  W. 
&  Blk.  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas,  W.  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
Bronze  Turkey  Poults.  All  breeders  BWD  tested.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  low  P.  P.  prices. 

V/EADER’S  ELEC.  HATCH.,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 

HERBSTER’S  qcuha,lc,,[| 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  N.  H.  Beds, 

White  Wyandottes,  B.  I.  Beds,  White 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


BR00KSIDE 

Day  Old  -  2  Weeks  Old 
3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 

Large  Eng  Strain  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Cross-Bred 
“Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers. 
Br.  &  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  4  weeks  old.  Every 
Breeder  Culled  St  Blood-Tested  for  BWD.  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Prices  &  FREE  Catalog. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


;}$8— 100 


SHRAWDER'S 

FNGUSH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED' 

Breeders  Blood-Tested,  Grade  A,  AA,  AAA. 
Order  now — New  low  prices.... 8o  9o  10c 
Our  Chicks  live  well,  grow  rapidly.  Bred  to  lay 
more  eggs.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FREE  circular.  $1.00  per  IOO  books  order. 

j  Extra:  25  lbs.  Purina  Feed  with  ea.  100  Chicks | 

Shrawder’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield, Pa. 


ED 
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Day  Old  or  Started  Chick  e,  hatch 
Ing  eggs.  growing  pullets  —  New  Hampshire 
State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100 X  State 
tested  B.W.D.  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back,  sat¬ 
isfaction  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write — 

MELVIN  MOUL,  Brentwood  Poultry  Farm,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Original  fast  growing 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
S8.00  per  100.  Barred 
Rocks,  S7.50.  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  87.00. 
Also  W.  1’.  Ducklings.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 
ItOSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  P». 

OHIO  APPROVED  —  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 
exclusively.  Day-old  pullets  and  cockerels. Matings 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  males.  Folder  free. 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM 


CHICKS 


B 


^  SATISFACTORY  CHICKS 

9R 


Popular  Breeds — low  prices — Jiberal  guarantees. 
'Also  Wh,  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Write 
.  .  «wn  New  Washington  llatcher j  Hoi  I),  New  >t  ushlngton.O. 

RICE’S  POULTRY  FARM— Hollywood  Strain.  Wh.  Leghorn 
Chicks,  stock  tested  for  B.W.D.  South  Dayton,  K.  Y. 


An  Excellent 

Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breedingt 
Houses  and  Equip- 

fl’.  CCMMJtfCIAW 
l  Potass’*^! 

#1  i 

ment,  Incubation  and 

Brooding,  Feeding, 

r  ■■  ■  /  Jr\1 

Marketing  Methods: 

:N::>  ’gSfc 

587  pages,  342  illust- 

\  % 

rations;  beautifully 

y a  ■  > \ 

t  m  1 1  m 

printed  and  bound. 

IL  4 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

.  ^  j,*,. 

$3.00 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Get  these  “American  Beauty”  Chicks  for  Beal 
Quality!  Sturdy,  Rugged  Day  Olds  from  Qualified 
Bloodtested  Breeders. 

7  ROSEMONT  BREEDS — 24  YearsBreed- 
ing  and  Square  Dealing  is  your  “insur¬ 
ance  policy”  for  profits. 

New  Hampshires  Red-Rock  Crosses 

R.  I.  Reds  White  Rocks 

Barred  Rocks  Wh.  Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns 

Free  Attractive  Folder.  Prices  Will  Please 
l'ou.  Write  Today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc., R0SMl 


IRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  19U 

“Tb*  Sir  aim  BnJ  Jtr  Lsrp  UmJtrm^Wbttt^E^g^Alwayt." 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  .egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  Leghorns  and  how  ta 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  chicks  and  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

|  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 

1  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  It.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y.  I 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Large  White  Leghorn  100  500  1000 

Utility  Matings  . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

English  Leghorns  Grade  AA  Matings  8.50  42.50  85  00 

Hi-Quality  Barred  Bocks .  8.00  40.00  80  00 

All  Free  range  breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  Can 
ship  at  once,  cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 
telling  my  breeding  of  English  Leghorns.  100%  live 
del.  I  pay  the  postage.  STONEY  RUN  HATCHERY 
H.  M.  Leister,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa! 

STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests:  High  Records  made:  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years;  8.000  breeders 

2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 

Box  16» _ South  Vineland,  N.  J. 

ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

26  YEARS  in  business.  800  birds  under  trap- 
nest.  Chicks  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Mt.  Aetna  »  Box  5  •  Ponna. 


Storrs,  Conn.,  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs,  Conn. ;  report  for  week 
ending  March  5 : 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

New  Hampshires.  —  Steelman  Poultry 
Farm,  Pa.,  833  eggs,  780  points;  E.  N. 
Larabee,  N.  IT.,  741  eggs.  777  points. 
White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass.,  S7S 
eggs,  855  points ;  E.  J.  and  G.  C.  Morgan, 
Conn.,  S03  eggs,  77S  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — 11.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  S90 
eggs,  904__points ;  Broad  Acres  Farm, 
Conn.,  777  eggs,  827  points;  Dryden 
Poultry  Farm,  Cal.,  851  eggs,  780  points. 

II.  I.  Reds — South  Bend  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  945  eggs,  9S3  points;  E.  B.  Par- 
menter,  Mass,,  924  eggs,  949  points ; 
Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass.,  899  eggs,  911 
points ;  Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.,  8S6 
eggs,  873  points ;  Benj.  Brundage,  Conn., 
817  eggs,  855  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Wm.  L.  Mehrmann, 
Jr.,  N.  Y.,  958  eggs,  943  points;  George 
Lowry,  Conn.,  945  )eggs,  93G  points; 
George  A.  Pearce,  X.  J.,  942  eggs,  933 
points;  Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  Y„  914 
eggs,  909  points;  Charles  Lind,  N.  J., 
885  eggs,  901  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
5,190  eggs,  5.424  points;  total  to  date, 
71,782  eggs,  71,260  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week.  No.  54,  66  eggs,  71  points;  best 
pen  to  date,  No.  24,  945  eggs,  983  points ; 
average  pen  total  to  date,  71S  eggs,  713 
points. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island :  report  for  week  ending  March  9  : 

High  Pens  for  the  23rd  Week. — B.  P. 
R.,  R.  C.  E.  Wallace  64  points,  04  eggs ; 
R.  I.  R.,  Moss  Farm,  61  points,  57  eggs; 
W.  L.,  W.  Whiting  “Nodrone  Poultry 
Farm”,  61  points,  60  eggs ;  R.  1.  R.,  Red- 
bird  Farm,  61  points,  59  eggs;  N.  H.,  La- 
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59  points,  58  eggs. 

High  pens  to  date  in  various  classes : 

White  Leghorns. — George  A.  Pearce, 
1,284  points,  1,303  eggs;  The  Joachim 
Breeding  Farm,  1.158  points,  3.105  eggs; 
Cane  Poultry  Farm,  1,060  points,  1,084 
eggs;  I)ay-Fresh  Egg  Farm  (J.  Dia¬ 
mond) ,  1,055  points,  1.117  eggs;  Leo 
Newel  Farm,  1.034  points,  1,034  eggs; 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  1.033  points, 
1,090  eggs ;  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  1,019 
points,  1,007  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  1.272  points, 
1,188  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  1,015 
points,  1,019  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
1,000  points,  1,017  eggs. 

New  Hampshires. — Lamar  W.  Sexton, 
992  points,  990  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Pond  Hill 
Egg  Farm,  1,095  points,  1,103  eggs;  R. 
C.  E.  Wallace,  1.094  points,  1,158  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Faith  Farm, 
1,039  points,  1.04S  eggs;  Faith  Farm,  927 
points,  9S6  eggs. 

Cross. — Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm, 
1,135  points,  3.33S  eggs. 


FIND  OUT  WHY 
SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
arc  MONEY  MAKERS 


Nock's  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  not  ordinary  chicks! 

They  are  the  kind  that  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  profits. 

That’s  why  more  than 
7,000,000  have  been  sold  to 
satisfied  poultrymen  since 
1929.  SNO-HIL  CIIICKS 
are  from  hand-culled  stock  c_v  ,  .  , 

bred  for  egg  and  meat  pro-  Sex  L  "ked  Cockerel* 
duction.  50,000  breeders  and  Pullets 

blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by 
Md.  Live  Stock  &  Sanitary 
Service.  SNO-HIL  CIIICKS 
are  electrically  hatched  un¬ 
der  strictest  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions;  they  are  rigidly  inspected  before  shipment 
to  make  sure  you  get  strong,  vigorous  chicks 
ready  for  uniform  growtli  and  early  maturity. 
Don’t  take  chances  with  your  chicks  this  year— 1 
make  sure  they  pay  you  a  profit — order  SNO-IIIL 
CIIICKS  from  the  LARGEST  STATE  BLOOD- 
TESTED  HATCHERY  IN  MARYLAND. 

Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  price  list. 
164  Washington  Street,  Snow  llill,  Maryland 

•  £l7ft/5hUU7  IMLttJUL  • 


HATCH  ERIES 


ALL  STANDARD 
VARIETIES 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
N.  H.  Reds 
R.  I.  Rods 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 


Red  Rock  Broiler 
Cross 

White  Wyandottes 
Started  Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS  Farm  Flocks 

Prices  on 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

Mixed  Chicks . 

10.000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
5-wceks-old  30c  each.  Express  C.  O.  D. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

BOX  109,  -  MINGOVILLE,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

.  .$2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.00 

7.50 

4.50 

8.50 

Pullets 

3.50 

6.00 
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Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $9  per  100:  $43  per  500:  $85 
per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order,  can 
ship  C.  O.  D.  Catalog  free. 


Marvin  F.  Noll  Kieimfeltersville.Pa 


HI-GRADE  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  tho  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
H.  N.  STUCK.  Box  R,  McALIST E R V I  LLE,  Pa. 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contests 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture;  report  for  week  of  Mar.  9. 
IIORSEIIEADS,  N.  Y.,  CONTEST 
White  Leghorns. — Carey  Farms,  Ohio, 

I. 339  eggs,  1.404  points ;  Schwegler’s 
Hatchery,  N.  Y.,  3.335  eggs,  1,355  points; 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  1,293  eggs,  1,354 
points;  Creighton  Bros.,  Iiul.,  1.334  eggs. 
1.338  points;  II.  O.  Boyce  Poultry  Farm. 
Del.,  1,309  eggs,  1,316  points;  Foreman 
Poultry  Farm,  Mich.,  1,270  eggs,  1,304 
points;  East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y., 
1,261  eggs,  1.292  points ;  Kauder’s  Ped. 
Leghorns,  N.  Y.,  1,252  eggs,  1,266  points; 
Quality  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,270  eggs, 
1.255  points;  Ormsby  Poultry  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  1.229  eggs,  1.253  points. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — Dumka  Bros., 
N.  Y.,  1,248  eggs,  1,285  points;  P.  S. 
Davis,  N.  II.,  1,261  eggs,  1,237  points; 
Dumka  Poultry  Farm,  1,150  eggs,  1,185 
points. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. — Weber  Duck 
Farm,  Inc.,  Mass.,  1,361  eggs,  1.377 
points ;  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 
Cal.,  1,413  eggs,  1.373  points ;  Arthur  J. 
Day,  N.  Y.,  1,310  eggs,  1,300  points; 
Whimsy  Farm,  Vt.,  1,272  eggs,  1,278 
points. 

Stafford,  N, 

White  Leghorns. 

Breeding  Farm,  Cal.,  1.372  eggs.  1,410 
points ;  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  1,323  eggs, 
3  .380  points ;  Kauder's  Ped.  Leghorns,  N. 


FREE  RAM0E.P^PCR 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 
Method.)  Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guar- 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  l.CUiuer. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS  —  Order  your  chicks  now  for 
Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  from  the  oldest,  largest  and 
best  equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct 
importers  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN.  Photos 
of  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  todav. 

I U  N I  AT  A  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Richfield.  Pa. 


Y..  Contest 
—  Dryden  Poultry 


points;  Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y.,  1, 
252  eggs,  1.289  points ;  Egg  and  Apple 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.219  eggs,  1.284  points; 
Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.298 
eggs,  1,276  points;  Carey  Farms,  Ohio, 
1,216 
N.  Y 
R. 

Mass 


eggs,  1,262  points ;  Content  Farms, 


1.232  efr<rc 


:sbS,  1.262  points. 

I.  Reds.  —  Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds, 
1.474  eggs,  1.397  points;  E.  B. 
Parmenter,  Mass.,  1,256  eggs,  1,307 
points ;  Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y.,  1,274 
eggs,  1.2S9  points;  Douglaston  Manor 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.209  eggs,  1,235  points. 

New  Hampshires. — -E.  N.  Larrabee,  N. 
IL,  1,207  eggs,  1.277  points;  Walter  A. 
Stacy,  N.  II.,  1,255  eggs,  1,270  points; 
H.  S.  and  M.  E.  Twichell,  N.  II.,  1,168 
eggs,  1,175  points. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  arc  direct  import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on 
mountain  range. 
CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  B3°*  Richfield,  Pa. 


TAYC  NOTICE1  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
1AHE.  nUUGL  Quality  Chicks— Antigen  Test 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  _  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

Asst’d  Breeds  .  3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns.  $8 — 100:  Grade  A  Rocks  A 
Reds.  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Customers  Prove  Mon  Ideal  Chicks  Best  Buy! 

Letters  praise  fast  feathering,  growth,  low  mortality. 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  ROP  matings.  100%  state-tested,  accredited  for 
pulloruin  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R-7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

rESTED  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P  P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WIDE  HAUL  tb!lood 


I 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  Now  York 


JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  lekesburg.  Pa- 


SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Hollywood  Leghorns,  Special  Rocks  and 
N.  H.  Reds  $8.50  per  100.  Other  grades  $7.00.  100% 
live  delivery  guar.  Ask  for  folder  giving  more  details- 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
Box  73,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa- 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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98%  LIVABILITY 

guaranteed 

,  ■  •  rx» 

Any  cbiel'S  jost  ’i  Mce  wiu  refimd  the  purchase 
wi»  he  replaced  Ueo  ot  make  this  Guarantee 

y!'ar°  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not  possess  un- 

HIGH  CONTEST  SCORES 
Prove  Strain  Superiority 

—  Amine  to  Florida.  Redhird  Farm  pens  scored 

hX  records  at  Egg  Lay- 
g  Contests  during  the 
hist  year.  These,  records 
made  under  differing  con¬ 
ditions  prove  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  our  strain.  Chicks 
from  this  strain  will  make 
money  for  you. 

3  |b.  Broilers 
at  10  Weeks 


44,000 

Pullorum 

Tested 

Breeders 

NOT  ONE 
REACTOR 
The  largest  official¬ 
ly  tested  flock  in 
the  U.  S.  found 
100%  free  from 
reactors. 


•  •  • 

50%  Production 
at  6  Months 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  pedigreed 

etrain,  hacked  hy  27  years  of  production  breeding. 

_  lor  Barred  BROILERS;  pul. 

Rock- Red  Cross  lets  make  excellent  layers. 
Write  for  large  new  Catalog  and  Prices. 

ROUTE  7 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


warrEN  5 

CERT?nff)  S/REDJ 


We  Buy 
Another  Farm- 
Growing  Chick  Demand 
Forces  Expansion  Program 

Last  Fall,  we  purchased  our  second  fa^TT250,?4?,®;!, 
-and  built  a  4-deck  laying  house.  Although  the 
demand  for  our  chicks  has  increased  many  fold, 
ive  still  produce  on  our  own  farms  every  egg  we  set. 

Advanced  R.O.  P.  Sires  Only 

Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  It.  0.  P.  Record  of 
from  240  to  313  eggs,  averaging  24  ozs.  to  me  aoz. 
during  the  pullet  year. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

In  addition,  wo  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  hack  our 
Guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out  to  you  100% 
free  of  pullorum  (B.  W.  D.). 

Straight  R.  I.  Red*  —  Warren  Rock- Red  Cross 

New  Catalog  pictures  our  plant  and  describes  our 
breeding  methods.  Truthful  and  .  "factful.  Writo 
for  your  copy,  also  our  Price  last. 

J.  J .  WARREN 
Box  20 

R.O.  P.  S  North  Brookfield. Mass. 

f »»tiDt*s  associatiqh'  - * — |r# — 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULLORUM  FREE 

REDS 

and  Eock-Red  Crossbreds. 
Bred  for  large  eggs,  lots  of  them,  and  low  mortality. 

Ct'cks,  Hutching;  Esrgrs,  Stock. 

24  pedigree  pens.  1500  birds  under  traps.  Circular. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


Df  O/in  TrCTETl  N.  H.  Reds,  Bed  Rot,  Barred 
DLi\J\JU -  i  J  tjLf  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  live  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 

Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rlttenhouse,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 
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tifically  developed  with  an 
8  Point  Program  with  the 
sole  idea  of  making  more 
money  for  poultrymen. 

Not  a  single  trapnested 
Pedigreed  bird  is  ever  sold. 
Every  Hubbard  chick  you 

I  buy  is  free  from  Pullorum 
Disease  (B.W.D.),  is  big¬ 
bodied,  inheriting  rugged 
health  and  vitality.  They 
grow  fast,  provide  early  in- 
come,  and  stand  up  under 
heavy  egg  production. 

Mail  coupon  for  a  copy 
of  our  free  money-making 
catalog.  Full  satisfaction 
T '  Kuaranteed. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast.  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  R  a  p  i  d.  Fu  1 1 
Fea  t  h  e  rin  g 

6  Early  Maturity 

7  Good  Eg  g 
Prod  uc  t io  n 

8  Large  Egg  Sire 


Hukkard 


f? 


arct  Farms 

„  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

anch  plants:  Ransomville.  N.  Y.  —  Ephrata,  Pa. 


*  THIS  VALUABLE! 

catalog  I 


FREE 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  J. ;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction 
master.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  12. — Fancy  ex¬ 
tras  24  to  25%c;  fancy  medium  22  to 
23%c;  Grade  A  extra  23%  to  25%c, 
brown  23  to  24c ;  Grade  A  meditim  22  to 
23%c,  brown  21%  to  22%c;  pullets  21  to 
22c,  brown  19%  to  20%c;  peewees  lSe ; 
ducks  42%  to  41%e;  1,092  cases  sold. 


Egg  Auction  Market,  Hightstown,  N. 
.T. ;  phone  Hightstown  4S4 ;  sales,  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  10  A.  M. ;  T.  S.  Field, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  12. — Fancy 
extra  23%  to  25c;  fancy  medium  22  to 
23%c;  Grade  A  extra  23  to  24%c,  brown 
23%c  ;  Grade  A  medium  22  to  23c,  brown 
21%  to  22c;  extra  tints  22%  to  23%c; 
medium  tints  20%c;  pullets  18  to  18%c; 
260  cases  sold. 


North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  582  McBride  Ave.,  West  Pa¬ 
terson,  N.  J. ;  phone  Sherwood  2,8641 ; 
sales  Tuesday  and  Friday,  1  :30  P.  M. ; 
Egg  Prices  Mar.  13. — Large  24  to  30%e; 
medium  22  to  23%c;  Grade  A  large, 
brown  24  to  28%c;  Grade  A  medium, 
brown  22%c;  pullets  19%  to21%c,  brown 
19  to  21%c;  peewees  18%c;  222  cases 
sold. 


/  HUBBARD'S  N 

(Ttcfit-Oitwl 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


YOU,  TOO,  can  make  bigger  poultry  profits  if 
you  select  chicks  of  balanced  breeding.  For  18 
years  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  have  been  scien- 

fificill..  J _ 1_  i  •  .1 


Flemington,  Egg  Auction,  Flemington, 
N.  J. ;  Phone  Flemington  175.  Egg  Prices 
Mar.  13. — Fancy  extra  26  to  29e ;  fancy 
med.  21%  to  26c;  Grade  A  extra  24  to 
25%c,  brown  23  to  25c;  Grade  A  med. 
21%  to  23 %c,  brown  21%  to  23%c;  pul¬ 
lets  19%  to  21c,  brown  18  to  lS%c;  pee- 
woes  17c;  ducks  35  to  42%c;  1,062  cases. 
Poultry  Prices  Mar.  11. — Fowl,  colored 
25  to  28%c,  Leghorns  24%  to  26%c ; 
broilers,  Rocks  23  to  28% e.  Reds  23  to 
27%c,  barcbacks  22%  to  24%c,  Leghorns 
22  to  24%c;  chickens,  Rocks  29%  to 
30%c,  Reds  27  to  27%c,  Leghorns  23%c  ; 
pullets,  Rocks  26  to  30%c,  Blk.  Giants 
29c,  Leghorns  24%c;  old  roosters  21% 
to  25c:  turkeys,  toms  19%  to  25%c; 
ducks  17%  to  23c;  geese  20%c;  pigeons, 
pair  38c;  guineas,  pair  $1.22%c;  rabbits 
17  to  20c;  275  crates  sold. 


Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  auctions,  Tuesday 
and  Friday ;  E.  A.  Kirschman,  manager. 
Egg  Prices  Mar.  13. — Fancy  large  23%  to 
24%c;  brown  22%  to  23%c;  fancy  me¬ 
dium  22  to  22%c,  brown  22  to  22%c; 
extra  large  23  to  25 %c;  extra  medium 
21%c;  extra  large,  double  yolk  30  to 
36%c;  stand,  large  22%  to  24%c;  stand, 
medium  21  %  to  22c ;  prod,  large  22  to 
23c;  prod,  medium  20%  to  21  %c;  pul¬ 
lets  20%  to  20%c;  cx-aeks  18  to  20%c ; 
duck  eggs  32  to  32%c;  247  cases  sold. 


Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  But¬ 
ler,  l*a. ;  phone  Butler  4-5150 ;  auctions 
held  Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  A.  M. ;  M. 
R.  Weser,  auction  manager.  Egg  Priced 
Mar.  13. — Fancy  large  20%  to  23  %c, 
brown  20  to  21%c;  fancy  medium  20  to 
21%c,  brown  18%c;  extra  large  20%  to 
23%e,  brown  20%  to  21%c;  extra  me¬ 
dium  19%  to  20%c,  brown  18%c ;  prod, 
large  20  to  21%e;  prod,  medium  20%  to 
21  %c,  brown  18%c ;  pullets  16e;  checks 
15%  to  16%c;  378  cases  sold. 


Harleysville  Live  Poultry  Auction, 
Harleysville,  Pa.;  phone  Souderton  7S20; 
auctions  Wednesday,  1  P.  M. ;  Norman 
Bergey,  auction  master.  Poultry  Prices 
Mar.  11.  —  Leghorn  fowl  18  to  25%c; 
heavy  fowl  20  to  27%c;  pullets  27  to 
32%c;  broilers,  3-lb.  av.  up  23%  to 
33%c,  medium  size  17%  to  21%c;  roast¬ 
ers  23%  to  33%c;  ducks  17  to  21%c; 
geese  16  to  22c;  turkeys,  toms  19  to  23c, 
hens  34%c;  rabbits  13%  to  19c;  pigeons 
25  to  30c ;  guineas  23  to  28%c ;  261 
crates  sold. 


Hamden  Co-operative  Poultry  Auction, 
Inc.,  2313  Whitney  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 
Egg  Prices  Mar.  6. — Specials  :  large  33c ; 


brown 
brown 
brown 
grade 
26c 
24c 


32  to  34c;  extras:  large  31  to  32c, 
31  to  32c ;  medium  28%  to  30c, 
28%  to  29  %c;  pullets  28c;  prod, 
large  24%  to  26c,  brown  25  to 
medium  22  to  25%c,  brown  23%  to 
pullets  17c;  129  cases  sold.  Poultry 


Prices  Mar.  10. — Fowls;  Rocks  2Se,  Reds 
27  to  29c,  Leghorns  27  to  27 %c,  misc.  28 
to  28 % c ;  broilers :  Rocks  19  to  25c,  Reds 
18  to  25%e,  Leghorns  18%  to  21e,  misc. 
20%  to  22c;  roasters:  Rocks  27%  to  28c, 
pullets :  Rocks  22%  to  24c,  misc.  17  to 
19c;  roosters:  Rocks  18%c,  Reds  lS%c; 
capons  31c;  capon  slips  28%c;  rabbits 
17  to  19e ;  pigeons,  pair  56c;  cull  chick¬ 
ens  10  to  25%e;  calves,  72  to  98  lbs.  $3 
to  $5.50 ;  216  crates  sold. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  Box  No.  903B 
lease  mail  a  free  copy  of  your  1936  catalog. 

[  N  amc. 


State. 


Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction  As¬ 
sociation.  109  N.  Montello  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  12. — Brown : 
Large  spec.  26  to  30%c ;  med.  spec.  23  to 
27%c;  large  extra  25  to  26c;  med.  extra 
21  to  22%e ;  pullets  20c;  D.  Y.  47c; 
White:  large  spec.  25c:  med.  spec.  22% 
to  22%c;  large  extra  22%  to  23%c;  med. 
extra  21c;  627  cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices 
Mar.  10. — Fowl,  heavy  24%  to  25%c, 
poor  19%  to  23c;  broilers,  Reds  19%  to 
24%c,  Rocks  21%  to  24%e,  cross  19%  to 
23%;  roasters,  Reds  25%e;  pullets, 
cross  21%  to  27%c;  roosters  16  to  17%c; 
110  coops  sold. 


WENE^CHICKS 


ELMER  H. WENE 

10  BREEDS 

oo 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


■  u  one 
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FAMOUS  FOR  BIGGER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  15  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  longlife.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males. 
We  are"  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs.) 
10  to  15  days  earlier  Lthan  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 
PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 
That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  ‘1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

“  My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.” 

My  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


FREE 

Cej&Jkxj 


WENE  CHICK  EAR(Y)S 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  SEE  OUR  PAGE  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  MARCH  7TH  ISSUE 


|  jgt  THDRNWDDD  BLOODED  CHICK5I 

HPEI  Hatched  in  World’s  Largest  Incubators  —  All 

Back  of  our  Blooded  Chicks  are  the  Famous  Tancred,  Wyckofl,  Flshel,1’ 
C. A. SIMS  man  and  other  world’s  finest  bloodlines.  Sensational  egg  product! 

Ma»a<t*r  maturing  broilers  guarantee  highest  profits."  Order  now  or  send  for  our 

Big  FREE  4-Color  Poultry  Book..  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

AA-Select  .  AAA-Exhlbltion 
PRICES  PREPAID— PROMPT  DELIVERY  100  500  100  500  < 

%Vh.,  BL,  Br.  Leghorns,  Aneonas,  Heavy  Mixed..  .$  7-00  $34-50  $  8-00  $38-00 

Bd.,  ‘Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  8-00  38-00  9-00  44-00 

Bf.  Orps..  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  White  Minorcas .  9-00  44  00  10-00  48-00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Jersey  'White  Giants. . . .  10-00  48  00  1 1  -00  52-00 

TH0RNW00D,  INC.,  BOX  101  *S,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 

1  Bloodtested 

Thompson,  Holter- 

on  and  large,  quick 

$50  to  $150 

MORE  PROFIT 

2  to  4  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  hen  means 
$50.00  to  S150.00 
more  profit  from  100 
hens  at  NO  EX¬ 
TRA  Cost  to  YOU! 

0SSEGE>iftftarCHICKS 

from  BLOODTESTED  FLOCKS 


SEXED  GUARANTEED  BABY  CHICKS  Either  Pullets  or  Males 

A  new  way  ti>  make  more  money  with,  poultry.  Get  our  Catalog 
with  particulars. 

RANGE  BRED  STRONG  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

Our  chicks  make  healthy  layers.  During  our  27  years  hatching 
experience  we  have  learned  that  health  and  strength  must  come  first. 
Large  English  type  Leghorns  and  24  others.  Ossege  high-hred  birds, 
flocks  blood  tested  and  reactors  removed  by  stained  antigen  method 
under  my  personal  supervision.  Get  our  new  low  prices. 

J.  W.  OSSEGE  HATCHERY,  Box  0,  OTTAWA,  OHIO 


(i ECO  STRAIN  ENGLISH  LBGHORHj. 

CHICK? 


FOR  j 

VIGOR/ 
HARDY/ 


NORTHERN. 
STOCK 


«i  t 


f ELEVEN  GENERATIONS 
of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
f  blood-tested  breeders  back 
of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  29  years  service  to  New 


baby 


KEENE, 


I  Lnl\ 


England  farmers. 

SON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R,  KEENE, 


EVERY 

rar  cecmk 

'26  TO  30  oz. 

EGGS 


Catalog 

N.  H. 


i 


Colonial  Farm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  instate — kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  "no  molt”  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  and  EGGS — from  "high  record”  It.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  State  accredited, 
BWD  free — no  reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today! 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  8SJ£  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  H.  H. 


/ft  CAREFULLY  CULLED  Blood- 

UfV--  FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXCELLENT 

GUARANTEED.  Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog.  25 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $2.25 

Huff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Aneonas  .  2.25 

*  [  'i^jBarred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks  .  2.50 

-4  All.  Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshires  2.50 
1  .tr.Vew  Hampshires,  (Red)  Grade  A.  Livability  guar.  3.00 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  .  4.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  R, 


■Tested  CHICKS 

QUALITY  — SAFE  ARRIVAL 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

PORT 

TREV0RT0N. 

PENNA. 

SMITHS  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOOD-TfSTED 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $8.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS .  8.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  900 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  B0XR, 


ICO 

500 

1000 

$8.00 

$40.00 

$80.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

ELECTRICALLY 

HATCHED 


Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 

COCOLA  M  US,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4.75 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS .  5.25 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS... 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  < 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.  .$4.75 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 

9.00 

43.00 

85.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

12.00 

58.00 

115.00 

ship  C 

.O.D 

Catalog  free. 

N ACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS....  8.00  40.00  80.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks — Safa  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  is¬ 
sued  a  complaint  charging  that  H.  E.  Mar- 
tindale,  trading  as  Federal  Institute  of 
Meats  and  Marketing,  805%  Sheridan 
Rd.,  Menominee,  Mich.,  has  made  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  effect  that  his  corre¬ 
spondence  school  business  is  a  branch  of 
or  connected  with  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment.  Martindale,  who  sells  courses  in 
butchery  and  meat  packing,  is  alleged  to 
have  advertised  his  business  as  the  “Cen¬ 
tral  States  Division,  Federal  Institute- 
Meats-Marketing,  Washington,  D.  C.,  H. 
E.  Martindale,  Divisional  Director,  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Office,  Menominee,  Mich.” 
The  complaint  alleges  that  although  the 
respondent  advertised  a  certain  “survey” 
as  part  of  a  nation-wide  project,  he  does 
not  conduct  business  on  a  nation-wide 
scale.  Advertisements  by  Martindale  that 
many  opportunities  for  employment  exist 
in  the  meat  slaughtering  and  packing  in¬ 
dustry,  that  the  need  for  trained  men  is 
greater  than  the  actual  demand  therefor, 
and  that  his  course  trains  pupils  to  ade¬ 
quately  fill  various  positions,  are  alleged 
to  be  untrue,  according  to  the  complaint 
entered  by.  the  commission. 

The  Khin  Furniture  Co.,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  started  a  club  in  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  paid  $1  per  week  and  each  week  a 
member  would  win  a  prize  estimated  to 
be  worth  $10.  Each  member  had  to  pay 
$1  per  week  for  50  weeks  and  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  weeks  the  member  could 
choose  a  piece  of  furniture  and  continue 
paying  on  same  until  paid  in  full.  A 
member  is  automatically  eliminated  when 
she  receives  her  gift.  Do  you  know  the 
company  ?  H.  o. 

New  Jersey. 

We  cannot  find  that  this  concern  is 
now  doing  business  in  Newark.  There  was 
a  firm  by  the  name  of  Khin  Furniture 
Co.,  868  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  which 
went  into  bankruptcy.  In  any  event  the 
plan  proposed  is  a  lottery  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple.  It  is  on  the  endless  chain  plan  and 
not  l'ecommended. 

For  several  years  I  have  shipped  eggs 
to  Robinson  &  Stern,  12  Harrison  St., 
New  York.  I  received  a  check  for  $6.70 
which  was  returned  for  want  of  funds. 
Robinson  &  Stern  said  they  were  sending 
a  money  order  to  cover  check.  No  money 
order  was  received  but  another  check  for 
same  amount  which  was  also  returned  for 
want  of  funds.  Check  for  another  case 
of  eggs  was  sent  but  our  bank  refused  to 
cash  it  as  their  checks  were  all  being  re¬ 
turned  for  want  of  funds.  Finally  Rob¬ 
inson  &  Stern  sent  two  more  checks  but 
these  also  were  returned  unpaid,  w.  s. 
New  York. 

All  we  could  get  on  these  accounts  were 
worthless  promises  to  redeem  the  checks 
and  we  report  the  experience  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  readers. 

Eleven  persons  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Diego  were  indicted  by  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  “sub¬ 
mit  high,  excessive,  fraudulent  and  col¬ 
lusive  bids  for  poultry,  chicken  and  fowl, 
to  fill  Navy  proposals  that  had  been  ad¬ 
vertised.”  The  list  of  charges  include 
conspiracy,  rake-offs,  fictitious  delivery  of 
poultry,  fraudulent  weights  secured  by 
forcing  water  into  fowls  and  freezing  it 
and  giving  weight  including  the  ice,  and 
other  practices  which  the  government 
claims  defrauded  them  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  investigation  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  for  more  than  a  year  and  it  is  the 
second  indictment  in  what  is  called  the 
San  Diego  “poultry  rackets.” 

George  Henry  Brinkler,  458  Ocean 
Drive,  Miami,  Fla.,  who  also  operated 
under  trade  names  such  as  “Brinkler 
School  of  Food  Science,”  and  “Brinkler 
School  of  Nutrition,”  and  later  under  the 
name  of  “Brinkler  Institute,”  is  ordered 
to  show  cause  why  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  not  issue  orders 
against  him.  It  is  alleged  that  the  cor¬ 
respondence  course  provides  a  competent 
treatment  for  all  diseases  and  that  the 
method  of  diet  outlined  is  an  adequate 
treatment  for  any  of  the  36  diseases 
listed,  including  indigestion,  bronchitis, 
tuberculosis,  hardening  of  the  arteries 
and  others.  The  commission  in  its  com¬ 
plaint  alleges  that  the  correspondence 
course  does  not  provide  competent  treat¬ 
ment  for  all  or  any  of  the  36  diseases 
listed  and  other  representations  are  al¬ 
leged  to  be  untrue. 


What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  Postal 
Life  and  Casualty  Insurance  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.?  c.  N.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  is  a  limited  policy  with  a  premium 
of  $2.50.  The  accidents  must  happen  in 
just  the  particular  way  described  in  the 
policy  and  for  the  most  part  the  injury 
must  result  from  an  accident  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  implement  or  vehicle.  The  policy 
has  the  appearance  of  promising  much 
but  such  strictly  limited  policies  do  not 
cover  the  great  number  of  accidents  to 
which  people  are  daily  exposed.  The 
policies  that  cover  all  accidents  cannot 
promise  so  much  but  they  do  safeguard 
the  insured  in  proportion  to  the  premium 
paid.  The  Kansas  City  policy  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  Postal  Life  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York. 

Robert  Laban,  798  Sixth  Ave.,  New 
York,  a  commission  dealer,  principally  in 
floriculture  products  is  reported  to  be 
definitely  out  of  business.  Any  New 
York  State  shipper  who  has  an  unpaid 
claim  for  produce  shipped  to  Robert  La¬ 
ban  should  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Food 
Control,  Department  of  Foods  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  forms  on 
which  to  present  their  claims  properly  on 
or  before  April  1,  1936,  for  settlement 
under  the  bond  held  by  the  department. 

This  F.  A.  Smith  of  the  Smith  Pecan 
Co.,  Albany,  Ga.,  sent  me  a  letter  desiring 
to  be  my  representative  shipper  of  pe¬ 
cans  from  Georgia.  I  was  to  send  out 
hundreds  of  cards  to  would-be  purchasers 
and  he  was  to  ship  them  direct  under  my 
label.  I  sent  just  a  small  order,  15 
pounds,  to  try  the  quality.  I  failed  to 
receive  the  pecans.  However  the  check  I 
sent  was  paid.  c.  H.  H. 

New  York. 

We  could  not  get  any  response  and 
finally  our  letters  were  returned  marked 
“out  of  business.”  We  are,  however,  ad¬ 
vised  that  F.  A.  Smith  of  the  South  Pe¬ 
can  Company,  Albany,  Ga.,  pleaded  guilty 
in  the  Federal  Court  at  Macon,  Ga.,  to 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  company.  He  was  sentenced 
to  serve  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Atlanta. 

Can  you  assist  in  recovering  a  balance 
due  of  $164.51  from  Herman  Lerich,  256 
S.  First  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.?  This 
party  has  not  made  any  attempt  to  pay 
the  bill  which  covers  a  shipment  of  eggs, 
and  a  protest  fee  of  $1.40  on  a  check 
which  went  to  protest.  This  man  went 
out  of  business  but  I  am  informed  was 
working  in  Greenwich  Street.  Lerich 
phoned  twice  and  set  a  date  on  which  he 
would  surely  remit,  but  has  failed  each 
time  to  make  payment.  Will  you  see  what 
you  can  do  to  make  him  settle  his  just 
bills  ?  j.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Lerich  finally  sent  a  check  for  part 
of  the  account  and  promised  the  balance 
very  promptly  without  fail,  but  he  did  not 
keep  his  promise  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  locate  him,  though  he  seems  to  have 
connections  in  New  York.  Letters  to  his 
Brooklyn  address  are  returned  unclaimed. 

Some  people  might  be  tempted  to  throw 
their  money  away,  so  an  investigation 
and  a  warning  seem  to  be  advisable. 
Connecticut.  p.  j. 

The  sponsor  of  the  Grand  National 
Treasure  Hunt  and  Association  for 
Legalizing  American  Lotteries  incorpo¬ 
rated  a  list  of  benefits  for  which  the 
money  collected  by  the  sale  of  tickets 
could  be  used.  The  purchaser  of  a  ticket 
was  required  to  indicate  his  choice  for 
the  use  of  the  money.  It  was  claimed 
that  this  plan  made  it  a  contest  or 
legalized  lottery  and  not  a  lottery  or 
chance  in  a  general  sense.  The  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  has  cited  the  Treasure 
Hunt  to  explain  why  a  fraud  order  should 
not  be  issued  against  the  promoters.  The 
charge  is  that  the  sponsors  “are  engaged 
in  conducting  a  gift  enterprise  for  the 
distribution  of  money  by  chance  and  for 
obtaining  money  through  the  mails  by 
means  of  false  or  fraudulent  pretenses.” 

It  is  alleged  that  the  tickets  are  not 
drawn.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
similar  contests  throughout  the  country 
and  while  it  is  claimed  they  are  not  lot¬ 
teries  where  there  are  only  a  few  prizes 
and  thousands  of  contestants,  there  can 
be  only  a  few  winners  and  thousands  will 
be  disappointed. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration,] 


Here  are  four  brand-new  threshers, 
designed  from  top  to  bottom  to  give 
you  more  capacity;  surer  separation; 
cleaner,  better-grading  grain;  easier, 
more  trouble-free  operation  through 
a  still  longer  life;  LOWER  THRESH¬ 
ING  COST.  Feeding,  threshing,  sep¬ 
aration  and  cleaning  are  more  effect¬ 
ively  done  than  ever  before.  Any  one 
of  these  new  Case  threshers  will  quick¬ 
ly  pay  for  itself  in  time  and  grain  saved. 
Step  out  ahead  . . .  get  this  modern  Case 
i . .  the  last  word  in  nearly  a  century  of 
threshing  leadership. 

Case  threshers  have  been  famous  for 
simplicity  and  long  life  since  1842  .  .  . 
built  of  steel  since  1904.  For  1936  they 
have  still  more  steel . . .  steel-grid  straw 
rack,  steel  rocker  arms,  steel  concaves, 
all-steel  cylinder,  steel  shoe.  Talk  about 


simplicity!  Only  3  minutes  to  oil  .  .  . 
only  3  major  adjustments,  all  made 
from  outside  while  running  .  .  .  only  5 
belts.  And  remarkable  durability!  Ball 
and  roller  bearings  on  all  fast-running 
shafts  .  .  .  new  steel-encased  bearings 
on  tailings  auger  and  elevator  shafts  . . . 
sturdier  steel  bracing. 

For  All  Crops  and  All  Farms 

These  new  Case  threshers  are  available 
for  all  threshing,  including  rice,  beans, 
peas  and  peanuts,  clover,  alfalfa,  and 
grasses.  Send  today  for  new  illustrated 
book  showing  the  extra  circle  of  teeth 
at  each  end  of  cylinder;  more  straw 
room  under  higher,  straight-line  steel 
decks;  pneumatic  tires  if  you  like;  and 
many  other  features  that  make  the  1936 
Case  the  greatest  advance  in  32  years. 


CASS 


77  MODERN 
FARM 
MACHINES; 


PASTE  ON  PENNY  POST  CARD  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


□  Motor-Lift  Tractor 

□  2-3  Plow  "C"  Tractor 

□  3-4  Plow  "l"  Tractor 

□  Orchard  Tractor 

□  Moldboard  Plows 

□  Wheatland  Plows 

□  Disk  Harrows 

□  Field  Tillers 

□  Rotary  Hoes 

□  Planters 

□  Cultivators 


1 


□  Listers 

□  Grain  Drills 

□  Beet  Machines 

□  Oil-Bath  Mowers 

□  Hay  Rakes  &  Tools 

□  Pick-Up  Balers 

□  Combines 

□  Grain  Binders 

□  Corn  Binders 

□  Manure  Spreaders 

□  Silo  Fillers 


J.  I.  CASE  CO., 

Dept.  C-81,  Racine,  Wis. 


Please'  send  me  without  obligation,  free  copy  of 
new  book  on  the  new  Case  threshers  for  1936.  Also 
booklets  on  machines  I  have  checked. 


Name_ 


Address  __ 


Acreage 


Dr.  Hess 


1 


UDDER  OINTMENT 


For  swellings  due  to  injury  or  inflammation,  rub  in  this  fine  pene¬ 
trating  ointment.  Dr.  Hess  Udder  Ointment  is  a  softening,  soothing 
salve  made  from  materials  recognized  for  their  antiseptic,  astrin¬ 
gent  and  penetrating  qualities — exactly  the  thing  for  treating  bruises, 
sores,  chapping,  caking  and  congestion  of  the  teats  and  udder,  and 
for  keeping  them  soft  and  pliable. 

Try  UDDER  Ointment  on  a  corn  or  bunion — see  how  it  re¬ 
lieves  the  soreness.  Try  it  on  chapped  or  cracked  hands.  See  how  it 
softens  the  skin.  Then  you’ll  see  what  it  will  do  out  in  the  cow  barn. 
Keep  a  can  handy — get  it  from  your  local  Dr.  Hess  dealer  or  from 
Dr.  Hess  8s  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


FOR 

.CRACKED  TEATS^ 
i  IRRITATIONS  OF’ 
CAKED  UDDERS 

FOR  CUTS, 

BRUISES,  GALLS, 
BRACKED  HOOFS. 


SOFTENS  ::  SOOTHES  ::  AIDS  HEALING 

Get  Corona  today,  lie  prepared  for  emergencies.  For  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  it  has  been  proving  ita  worth  to  owners  of  horses  and 
cows.  A  superior  ointment  for  tender  tissues,  cuts  and  bruises. 
Get  Corona  at  your  dealer's  or  order  direct.  8  oz.  can  60o  or  20  oz. 
ED  EC  CAMDI  E*  can  $1.20  postpaid.  Write  today  for 
■  KCE  dMIYurLCo  free  sample  and  instructive  booklet. 
THE  CORONA  MFC.  Company,  Box  J-173  Kenton,  Ohio 


EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1 .  OO  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


■  aa  Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 

rllll  have  a  Place  f°r  them. 

We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 

Reliable— Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive 
Folder  about  Eggs—  FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGOS 
Hpcr  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

BESI  BRENNER  &  SONS 

858  Greenwich  St. _  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO 

Box  20,  West  Wa«hinflton  Market,  New  York  City 

B_m  vwe  — good  sideline,  pleasure,  profit. 

Kit  Send  ?1.00  for  one  year  sub- 

■“  seripfion  and  190  page  book 

“First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping.'’  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 

niTTPDICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
BAl  ILKIE.1J  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat- 
fngeTlams  motors  etc.  interesting  Hterature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Tirr  CITDDI  "V  COOKS,  COUPLES  and 

WE  SEP*  LY  farm  workers. 

UNITED  EMPLOY.  AGENCY,  111  South  flve.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

KODAK  ENLARGEMENTS,  only  35c  ROLL 

Bolls  116  size  or  smaller  carefully  developed  and  every 
picture  enlarged .  Prompt  service  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  EMPIRE  PHOTO  STllDIOS.OO  Empire,  Providence,  it.  I. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed, 

8  Guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25o. 
American  PhotoSer.,2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

CULMS  DEVELOPED  ANY  SIZE .25c  COFS- 
r  Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  photo 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. _ _ 

C  LASS  MAPLE  SYRUP  JUGS-Write  for  pnces. 

Vi  s.  WEINBERG  CO-  -  '  Granville,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

ss.-sseasraa  a  Sgrajs 

sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  hox 
number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  i ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


|  Farm  Help  Wanted  \ 

WANTED  —  Woman,  white,  cooking,  baking, 
housework  some  laundry:  wages  $30;  refer¬ 
ences-  pHvaie  estate.  ADVERTISER  1573,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 


GENERAL  FARM-HAND,  familiar  with  milking 
machine  and  tractor:  no  smoking:  steady  job. 
G.  GERMAIN,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  


GIRL  WANTED  for  general  housework,  refined 

home  two  adults,  two  boys  school  age,  $-•> 
per  month ;  can  place  a  friend; :  enclose ■Picture 
with  application.  MRS.  FLOURNOY,  13 J  A 
herst  Rd.,  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. 


V ANTED — Handy-man,  20-50,  with  ciean  habits 

desiring  home  to  large  wages,  to  help  .With 
>ees  and  around  a  small  place  and  a.s 
luring  Winter;  person  with  small  iik ome  pre- 
erred.  ADVERTISER  1G09,  care  Rural  New- 
forker.  


WANTED — Single  man,  good  milker,  teamster, 

drive  car;  experienced  truck  gardener,  ambi¬ 
tious,  no  liquor,  wages  $30,  board  and  room, 
more  if  worth  it;  give  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ALFRED  I.ESH,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  .work ;  sober  and 
dependable;  state  salary.  ADOL1 II  LiULS, 
Jr.,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Good  dry-band  milker,  single,  hon¬ 
est,  reliable:  must  be  good  natured,  not  afraid 
of  work,  no  liquor  nor  tobacco;  steady  job  for 
right  person ;  $30  per  month.  WM.  AKIN,  Pat¬ 
terson,  N.  Y.  


WOMAN,  GENERAL  housework;  family,  boy  5 

school  mornings,  mother  librarian  8  to  4 ;  sur¬ 
roundings  pleasant:  wages  moderate;  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  1015,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  EXPERIENCED  honest  farmer  having  own 
cows  and  equipment  I  offer  shares  and  salary 
on  my  fine  productive  farm,  about  l-o  acres, 
good  buildings,  plenty  water,  located  concrete 
road  near  Poughkeepsie.  ADAERilSKU  ibif, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ ’ 

PROTESTANT  GIRL,  20-25,  help  with  general 
housework,  assist  care  2  children,  ou  farm  in 
Central  New  Jersey;  $20  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  single  man  general  farm 
work,  good  milker,  reliable;  state  age  and 
wages.  J.  A.  TEN  EYCK,  Pluckeinin,  N.  J. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  efficient,  care  garden, 
lawn,  flowers,  chickens,  repairing,  painting, 
handy  all  around:  $20  monthly,  good  Home;  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  05,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Female  as  shop  foreman,  knowledge 
of  tailoring,  dress-making  and  white  goods  re¬ 
quired;  must  be  citizen  and  resident  of^  New 
York  State;  give  experience.  ADVERTISER 
1622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARM-HAND,  teamster,  no  milking; 

$10  month.  ADVERTISER  1023,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  to  work  boarding  house  and 
farm  on  shares;  reliable  persons  only.  L. 
FERNANDEZ,  23-14  21st  Ave.,  Astoria,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED  COUPLE— Mt.  Bethel,  I’a.,  150  acres, 
1,500  poultry,  20  head  of  cattle,  0  horses,  6 
brooder  houses;  7-room  home,  every  modern  im¬ 
provement,  electricity,  water;  man  capable  all- 
aroundt farmer  to  manage  farm  on  shares;  wife 
to  cook  for  2  extra  men;  $100  mouth  minimum 
guaranteed;  send  written  references  with  appli¬ 
cation.  ADVERTISER  1025,  care  Rural  Ncw- 
Vorker. 


COTJPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  no  dependents,  for 
farm;  woman  efficient  housekeeper;  man  all- 
around  experienced  farmer,  tractor  and  car  ex¬ 
perience;  $50  per  month,  free  rent  and  products 
growing  on  farm.  JACOB  GOELL,  East  Scho- 
daek,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Cas- 
tleton  37-F-2. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple  on  private  farm  in 
Southwest  Massachusetts;  man  must  under¬ 
stand  farming  and  care  of  horses  and  stock;  dry- 
hand  milker;  wife  must  be  good  cook;  comfort¬ 
able  house,  unfurnished,  with  bath  and  modern 
improvements;  permanent  position  for  right  peo¬ 
ple;  references  required;  write  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  1G27,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  single  man.  35-45  years  of 
age  for  general  farm  work  and  understand 
milking;  no  liquor;  $25  per  month  with  room 
and  board  to  start:  year  around  job:  reference 
required.  LLOYD  W.  YEAGLE,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  experienced,  all-around 
farm  mechanic:  $25  month,  board.  BOX  235, 
Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WAXTED  —  Middle-aged  man,  general  farm 
work.  I.  WIENER,  Mousey,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced  only,  on  poultry 
farm;  $25  monthly,  keep;  state  experience  and 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1055,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  experienced  poultryman  in 
all  lines;  single;  board  with  employer;  Ameri¬ 
can,  sober;  give  reference,  salary  expected; 
phone  Pennington  145-J,  or  write  LeROY  SKED, 
Pennington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Honest,  reliable  man  as  caretaker, 
housekeeper  and  plain  cook  on  bachelor’s 
place,  Columbia  County,  occupied  by  owner  one 
day  each  week;  wages  $15  per  month;  perma¬ 
nent;  references.  ADVERTISER  1654,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  good  with  team,  fruit,  truck; 

$25  month,  room  and  board  for  good  man; 
Southeast  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  1652, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  good  habits,  ex¬ 
perienced  farm-hand,  familiar  with  tractor 
and  other  farm  machinery,  horses,  milking  and 
driving  car;  steady  position  year  round;  $20  a 
month  and  board;  references  required.  A.  SOU- 
CHAREFF,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  RELIABLE  farmer  with  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery  who  also  can  do  good  carpentry  and 
masonry  work  for  my  35-acre  farm  near  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J.;  fine  possibilities  for  poultry, 
small  stock,  gardening;  excellent  nearby  mar¬ 
kets;  will  allow  free  rent  until  farm  produces 
reasonable  income.  Write  ADVERTISER  1051, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN  for  general  housework  and 
care  of  child;  steady  work,  fine  home  in 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  $25  per  month  to  start;  write, 
stating  nationality,  age  and  other  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  1049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  under  30,  general  housework, 
cooking;  state  age,  experience,  reference  and 
salary  expected;  good  home,  modern  equipment, 
near  Syracuse.  MRS.  A.  OLSON,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  as  caretaker  and 
gardener;  must  understand  flowers,  lawns  and 
vegetables;  no  livestock;  must  have  own  furni¬ 
ture;  will  supply  modern  house;  place  located 
Pennsylvania:  give  references;  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  1044,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  YOUNG  man.  single,  for  general 
farming,  $20  monthly.  P.  O.  BOX  155,  Penn¬ 
ington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  general  farm 
work;  state  salary  expected.  ERNST  FETZER, 
New  Hope,  Pa. 


WANTED — Girl,  white,  general  housework,  plain 
cooking;  must  not  object  to  children;  salary 
$30  monthly.  A.  C.  ETZEL,  Monroe,  N.  "Y. 


MAN  ON  SMALL  farm,  good  milker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man,  experienced  in 
general  farming.  WILLIAM  BRAYEN,  Caze- 
novia,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  as  assistant  on  general  farm 
(Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.);  clean,  sober,  ef¬ 
ficient,  dependable,  good  dry-hand  milker,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  farm  work;  good  home,  $20  first 
month,  $25  through  Summer,  if  satisfactory; 
steady  job  to  right  man.  ADVERTISER  1639, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  tbe  number  of  tbe  adver¬ 
tiser  on  tbe  envelope. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITIONS  W ANTED  —  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  for  positions  on 
farms,  beginning  April  1,  young  men  21  years 
of  age.  These  men  have  had  a  three-year  train¬ 
ing  in  agriculture,  the  course  consisting  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  an  1,100-acre  farm,  together  with 
technical  training.  They  are  trained  as  dairy¬ 
men,  poultrymen,  horticulturists,  landscape  gar¬ 
deners.  florists  and  farm  machinery  operators. 
For  information  apply  THE  NATIONAL  FARM 
SCHOOL,  Farm  School,  Pa. 


MAN  IV ITU  some  experience  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm;  best  references.  ADVERTISER 
1500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  estate  experience, 
agricultural  training:  can  milk:  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1509,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  practical  and  technical  farm 
training,  desires  work  on  fruit  or  poultry 
farm;  cau  take  management  of  fruit  orchard. 
ADVERTISER  1570,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  caretaker,  livestock, 
drives,  experienced.  references;  married, 
grown  child.  ADVERTISER  1590,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  middle-aged  American 
couple,  20  years’  experience  with  poultry  lay¬ 
ing  stock  and  broilers,  also  general  farm  man¬ 
agement;  best  of  references;  use  no  liquor  or 
tobacco.  ADVERTISER  1008.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Wanted  —  single  man,  experienced  general 
farming;  must  be  honest,  sober,  reliable;  $30, 
found;  Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER  1029,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wishes  position  as  as¬ 
sistant  vegetable  gardener  to  man  supplying 
road-stand:  western  part  of  State  preferred;  ref¬ 
erence  furnished.  HERMAN  GARDNER,  Grand 
Gorge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  POSITION — Boy,  agricultural  student, 
understands  cattle;  references.  WARNER 
GRIFFIN,  115-12  130th  St.,  South  Ozone  Park, 

N.  Y. 


GAME-BREEDER  WANTS  position;  long  expe¬ 
rience  with  many  varieties  of  geese,  ducks, 
pheasants,  mass  production  of  Mallards  and 
Ringnecks  a  specialty;  middle-aged,  married. 
ADVERTISER  1037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  AVIFE,  Christians,  40  and  38,  desire 
employment  on  estate  or  institution;  man, 
high  school,  business  college,  2  years’  stenog¬ 
rapher,  6  years’  account,  11  years’  steward; 
wife,  college  education,  10  years’  teaching  pub¬ 
lic  schools;  can  do  plain  cooking,  housework. 
THOS.  E.  CARDEN,  AVaymart,  Pa. 


AV ANTED — Position  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man  by  life-experienced  farmer,  30,  small 
family;  understands  thoroughly  dairy,  poultry 
and  general  farm  management;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences;  kindly  give  all  details  first  letter.  AD- 
A’ERTISER  1614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN  of  good  habits  wants  job  on 
farm;  caretaker  of  estate  or  Summer  home; 
references.  CHARLES  AV.  HUNT,  56  AVood- 
lawn  Ave.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  » 

AA'ANTED — Position  general  farmer,  good  team¬ 
ster,  good  wood-cutter,  milker.  BURTON 

TRUTT,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  22,  desires  work  farm,  -camp, 
chauffeur,  anything;  board,  small  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  MARRIED,  no  children,  com¬ 
plete  charge  gentlemen’s  estate:  thorough  gar¬ 
dener,  life  experience  all  stock,  do  all  mechani¬ 
cal  repairs,  painting,  exceptional  neat  worker; 
references.  FARMER,  30  Noxon  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

SHEPHERD  (SCOTCH),  experienced,  good  farm¬ 
er.  desires  sheep  or  farm  proposition;  shares 
or  salary.  ADA'ERTISER  1624,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  19,  desires  work  on  dairy  farm; 

life-time  experience,  driving  licenses;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA'ERTISER  1628,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

DAIRYMAN  DESIRES  position  on  farm;  good 
milker;  reference;  single;  wages  $60  a  month, 
all  found.  ADVERTISER  1630,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FAMILY'  MAN,  21,  wishes  all-around  work  on 
farm:  can  furnish  reference.  ADA'ERTISER 
1631,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA'ORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  college 
trained,  life  experience,  poultry,  fruit  and 
dairy,  Grade  A  production,  breeding  and  show¬ 
ing;  capable;  best  references;  full  particulars. 
ADA'ERTISER  1632,  care  Rural  Netv-Yorker. 

DANISH  AA’OMAN,  dog  and  poultry  experience; 

willing  worker.  EMMA  STEEXBERG,  R.  D. 

4,  Portland,  Maine. 

EXPERIENCED  WORKING  superintendent 

wishes  position;  understands  up-keep  private 
places;  excellent  results,  stock,  crops,  poultry; 
good  mechanic;  American,  married,  three  in 
family;  best  of  references  as  to  character, 
habits,  ability.  ADVERTISER  1634,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  practical  and  technical  training, 
expert  driver,  wishes  steady  position  as  poul¬ 
tryman;  available  April  15;  references;  write 
particulars  to  BOX  101,  Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  22,  experienced  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming;  cared  for  dogs,  pheasants,  poul¬ 
try,  chauffeuring;  high  school  commercial  course; 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  1635,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  POSITION  on  estate,  private  farm,  as 
gardener,  chauffeur,  caretaker;  German- Ameri¬ 
can,  32,  single,  thoroughly  experienced  land¬ 
scape,  vegetables,  chickens,  livestock,  faithful 
and  steady;  best  references.  ADA'ERTISER  1636, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  dairy  farm,  board  and  room, 
wages  expected;  no  liquor.  HARRISON  BUR¬ 
DICK,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  SEEKS  position  country  or 
city;  good  cook;  experienced,  capable,  refined; 
drives  car.  ADA'ERTISER  1656,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

DAIRYMAN.  MIDDLE-AGED,  wishes  to  make 
change;  small  herd  on  private  estate  pre¬ 
ferred:  first-class  buttermaker;  Swiss,  single; 
best  references;  please  state  wages,  with  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  1653,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  AVOItK,  gardener’s  assistant,  etc., 
country  place,  young  man,  careful  chauffeur, 
handy  about  place  or  house.  ADVERTISER 
1650,’  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COAA'MAX.  24,  CAPABLE  any  barn,  dairy  work 
and  management;  perform  all  farm  operations; 
experienced  tractorman,  teamster,  good  me¬ 
chanic,  repairman;  agricultural  graduate,  con¬ 
scientious  and  responsible;  prefer  charge  of 
small  estate  dairy:  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1648,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  DESIRE  position  small  family  or 
boarding  house  (experienced);  vegetable  gar¬ 
dener,  carpentry,  lawns,  pruning,  general  handy; 
cook,  general  housework;  reasonable  wages. 
ADA'ERTISER  1643,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AVANTED  by  experienced  farmer,  ef¬ 
ficient  executive,  all  branches  of  farming, 
stock-raising,  dairying,  poultry  and  horticulture. 
ADA'ERTISER  1641,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

200-ACRE  FARM,  price  $10,000.  E.  A.  HOAV- 
ARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

AA’ILL  TRADE  house,  Colorado,  for  farm  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  EUGENE  T.  DeWIXT, 

Califon,  N.  J. 

ONE  ACRE  ground,  8-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  3-car  garage;  A'alley  Road,  l’reakness, 
5  miles  from  Paterson.  H.  GltOENEWAL,  R. 
D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 118-acre  hay,  grain,  dairy  farm; 

unfailing  well,  springs,  creek;  10  acres  timber; 
15-room  house,  good  cellar,  ample  buildings; 
church  and  school  half  mile,  village  10  minutes; 
county  road;  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  1607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 30-cow7  farm.  Delaware  County; 

further  iuformation.  FRANK  GREGORY, 

Roscoe,  N.  Yr. 

WIDOW  AY  ANTS  to  sell  sixty-two-acre  farm. 
Southern  Delaware,  about  twenty  acres  culti¬ 
vated-  good  seven-room  house  and  bath;  $l,S0O. 
Address  ADVERTISER  1611,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SEVENTY-ACRE  POTATO,  poultry,  dairy  farm; 

good  buildings;  fifteen  hundred,  third  cash. 
FRANK  HOSKIN,  AVhitney  Point,  N,  Y. 


101-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  stock  and  tools,  near 
Cornell  University;  good  road,  land  level;  for 
sale  or  exchange  for  small  poultry  farm.  JOHN 
NIEJII,  R.  1,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  DAIRY  farm,  209  acres,  150  till¬ 
able,  50  head  cattle,  100  laying  pullets,  mod¬ 
ern  buildings,  electricity,  plenty  of  good  water. 
Owner,  SIGFRID  NELSON,  Central  Village, 
Conn. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY  farm,  120  acres,  State 
road,  electricity,  running  water,  good  build¬ 
ings;  $3,500.  ADVERTISER  1612,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$4,750,  EASY  TERMS,  sell  10  to  20  acres,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J.,  highway  4-9;  best  soil,  fruit 
trees,  100-foot  henhouse,  2-car  garage,  6-room 
dwelling,  steam  heat,  bathroom,  every  modern 
improvement.  COOK,  R.  D.  1,  Box  303,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J, 


COMFORTABLE,  PRETTY  Virginia  country 
home,  high  elevation,  wonderful  views,  8 
rooms,  electricity,  bath,  double  garage,  neces¬ 
sary  farm  buildings;  woodland,  stream,  fruits, 
12  acres  excellent  trucking  land ;  Federal  high¬ 
way;  Washington  70  miles.  ADVERTISER  1616, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE— 125-acre  valley  farm,  good  road,  elec¬ 
tricity,  near  Houghton  College;  fine  large 
buildings;  flowing  well,  creek,  sugar  bush;  raises 
Alfalfa,  beans,  potatoes;  milk  contract  nearby 
CCC  camp  pays  12  to  14  cents  quart;  other 
camps,  villages,  convenient;  selling  account  age, 
health;  price,  with  complete  pasteurizer,  $7,000, 
half  down,  easy  payments.  BOX  121,  Center¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


TO  BE  SOLD  cheap  24-acre  village  farm  in 
Pownal,  Vt. ;  modern  buildings,  fruit,  berries, 
rich  soil.  MARTIN  RICE,  Pownal,  Vermont. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  rent  or  sale.  C.  H. 
SCHNEIDER,  123  Cross  St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


AVAXTED — Exceptionally  good  farm,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  near  town;  must  contain  over  30  acres 
smooth  open,  well-drained  tractor  fields  or  pas¬ 
ture;  southern  exposure  only;  old-style  house; 
attractive  locality,  within  approximately  50 
miles  New  York  City;  reasonable  price,  full  de¬ 
tails.  ADA'ERTISER  1619,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


96-ACRE  DAIRY’,  new  house,  2  barns,  9  cows. 

one  horse,  30  hens,  complete  tools,  electricity, 
silo;  macadam  road,  Fulton  3  miles;  $4,500;  to 
close  estate.  AVALTER  AVAFFLE,  415  Fifth  St., 
Fulton.  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  FARM  opportunities.  Buy  while 
we  can  offer  low  interest  rates;  desirable, 
well-located  dairy,  poultry  and  general  farms 
throughout  New  York  State.  Examples:  69-acre 
general  farm,  60  acres  productive  tillage.  Gen¬ 
esee  County,  Good  house,  natural  gas.  76-ft.  and 
36-ft.  barns.  $4,000.  Dairy  and  cash  crop  farm, 
Madison  County.  200  acres,  80  tillage,  70  pas¬ 
ture.  9-room  house,  furnace;  tenant  house.  66-ft. 
barn,  22-cow  concrete  stable,  other  buildings. 
$4,000.  AVrite  for  information  on  these  and 
other  opportunities.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


CHICKEN  FARM  in  Southern  Connecticut,  five 
acres  good  land,  bordering  brook  and  river; 
electricity,  three-room  house  and  chicken  houses 
like  new:  fine  local  market;  $4,000,  small  cash. 
ADA'ERTISEK  1621,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AVANTED — Farm,  within  150  miles  of  New  York 
City;  small  down  payment.  ADVERTISER 
1626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  RENT  small  farm.  New  Y'ork  or  Con¬ 
necticut.  about  70  miles,  or  buy  cheap  acreage 
or  woodland.  R.  JORDAN,  409  E.  64th  St., 
New  York. 


FARM  AVANTED,  6  to  10  acres,  house,  water, 
electric;  state  particulars;  owners  only:  Long 
Island  preferred.  l’ESHLA,  3923  Ave.  I,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  good  land,  good  buildings, 
running  spring  water  in  the  house;  on  ma¬ 
cadam  highway,  near  village  with  high  school. 
HARRY'  AVTZEMAX,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Store  and  stands,  reasonable;  also 
15  acres  farming  land;  share  or  cash  basis. 
59  FRENEAU  AA’E.,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


73  ACRES  NEAR  Overton,  Pa.;  good  buildings: 

$1,000  cash.  D.  A.  RAGON,  R.  2,  DeLaud. 
Flordia. 


COUNTRY  STORE,  sacrifice  account  death; 

Ulster  County:  act  quick;  part  cash;  retiring. 
ADA  ERTlSElt  1647,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAS  STATION,  Route  9,  near  Atlantic  City; 

forks  two  main  highways;  yearly  business. 
ADVERTISER  1646,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  OF  THE  best  Ontario  County  farms  for 
sale;  149  acres,  fully  equipped,  ready  to  do 
business.  HENRY  HOWARD,  R.  3,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — General  store  and  stock ;  a  real 
business;  $7,000  cash  needed.  ADVERTISER 
1645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  DAIRY  farm  located  on  New  York 
main  highway,  one  mile  from  center  of  large 
town;  best  markets,  good  land,  tractor  worked, 
water  and  electricity,  two  hours’  drive  from  New 
lork  City,  ADA  ERTlSElt  1.642,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  at  Ayerill  Park,  Rensselaer  County 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  150-acre  dairy,  poultry 
farm  of  which  125  is  tillable,  65  acres  of  new 
clover  meadows,  able  to  carry  40  head,  Grade  A 
barn,  silo,  electricity,  all  kinds  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments;  four  springs  that  never  fail;  no  ice 
necessary;  9- room  house,  city  conveniences; 
ideally  situated  on  main  highway;  $40  pet- 
mouth ;  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
1638,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  A’ERMONT  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.10,  two 
5-pound  pails  $2,  postpaid;  best  sweet  to  buy. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-lb.  can  here  clover  $5, 
buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.45;  honey  for  resale.  RAY  C.  AVIL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RIVER  A’alencia  oranges,  tree-ripened, 
tree-colored,  best  sizes  for  flavor,  thin  skinned, 
long  keepers,  essential  vitamins;  can  assort  with 
grapefruit;  $3.25  bushel,  express  charges  paid; 
bonded  growers,  write  for  full  price  list.  CHES¬ 
TER  GROA'ES,  City  Point,  Florida. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges 
or  grapefruit,  not  artificially  colored,  de¬ 
livered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per  bushel. 
THE  ARD  GROA’ES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANTS- 
VILLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Md. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  321 . 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7685-A  Platt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Gentlemen : 

I  want  to  know  more  about  Superfex — Modern  Refriger 
ation  in  its  most  economical  form.  Please  send  illustrated 
booklet. 


Name 


Post  Office  . 


_  State 


PE 


Deep,  roomy  adjustable  shelves  accom¬ 
modate  the  largest  turkey— in  addition 
to  your  regular  food  supply.  Handy 
door  racks  permit  small  articles  to  be 
kept  within  easy  reach. 


cfJt#tua/de 


First  placed  in  rural  homes  more  than 
eight  years  ago,  Superfex,  today  brings 
you  modern  refrigeration  in  its  most  eco¬ 
nomical  form  —  oil  burning  refrigeration 
that  is  both  proved  and  improved. 

Superfex  makes  cold  by  burning  kerosene 
oil.  No  electricity  is  needed — no  running 
water.  Superfex  is  quiet.  There  are  no 
moving  parts.  An  exclusive  Super  Con¬ 
denser  Top  insures  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal  operation.  Burners  stay  lighted  only 
about  two  hours  out  of  twenty-four  to 
produce  a  whole  day  and  night  of  re¬ 
frigeration.  Almost  fifty  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  dependable  oil-burn- 

otf  Qua&lif 


R FECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 


ing  appliances  are  back  of  Superfex. 
Models  for  1936  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  They  offer  striking  beauty  of  line 
and  color  and  many  features  which  save 
time,  steps  and  trouble.  Five  models  from 
which  to  choose  a  size  to  fit  your  needs. 
Let  us  send  you  all  the  facts.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  free  booklet  today. 

DEALERS  and  DISTRIBUTORS:  Write  for  details. 

The  territory  you  serve  may  still  be  open. 


I 


V ol.  XCV. 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York.  Price  Fifty  Cents  a  Year. 


April  4,  1936 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  June  2.  1879,  at  the  Post 
Office  at  New  York.  N.  1'. ,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


No.  5363 


J.  C.  Allen,  from  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 


The  Meeting  Is  Called  To  Order 
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The  Advantages  of  Sash  Houses 


SASH  house  or  pit  frame  is  really  a 
narrow  greenhouse  sunk  part  way 
into  the  ground.  It  is  not  hard  or 
costly  to  build,  especially  if  you  have 
some  of  the  materials  available,  and 
it  offers  many  conveniences  to  the 
farmer  who  wants  to  get  a  running  start  with  his 
crops.  With  a  sash  house  that  is  properly  built, 
heated  and  operated,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  man  to 
grow  an  abundance  of  things  out  of  season  that  can 
be  turned  into  ready  cash,  and  enjoy  exceptionally 
high  profits  for  his  efforts;  or,  with  an  unheated 
sash  house,  to  have  crops  ready  to  market  weeks 
before  his  neighbors  and  get  the  advantage  of  much 
better  prices. 

Growing  is  not  difficult  in  a  good  sash  house 
either,  because  it  provides  the  essential  conditions 
of  light,  sunshine  and  air  needed  for  healthy  plant 
life.  Of  course,  a  sash  house  does  not  embody  all 
the  splendid  growing  conditions  of  an  up-to-date 
greenhouse,  but  goes  a  long  way  in  that  direction. 

There  are  two  popular  designs  for  building  sash 
houses.  The  better  and  more  expensive  type  to  build, 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture,  has  glass  sides 
as  well  as  a  glass  roof.  Naturally  the  point  in  hav¬ 
ing  glass  sides  is  to  admit  additional  light,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  grow  plants  with  the  very  best  of 
cultural  conditions.  The  glass  sides  can  be  built 
with  fixed  glazing  or  hinged  sash. 

The  second  type  of  sash  house  has  sides  of  poured 
concrete  and  a  sash  roof.  Ventilation  is  admitted  by 
sliding  the  sash  down  the  roof.  Pipe  columns 
which  support  the  sash  rafters  add 
strength  to  the  roof.  Some  build 
houses  without  these  columns,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  this  additional  security. 

The  past  Winter  with  heavy  snow,  sleet 
and  ice  added  an  extra  roof  load  which 
must  be  considered. 

The  ends  of  the  house  should  be  built 
of  glass.  One  end  can  be  glazed  solid, 
and  the  other  contains  the  door.  A 
door  on  both  ends  is  often  a  conveni¬ 
ence  in  long  houses,  yet  it  also  in¬ 
creases  the  chances  for  cold  air  to  en¬ 
ter  in  the  Winter  time. 

Cypress  or  redwood  are  good  mate¬ 
rials  to  use  for  the  wooden  parts,  cy¬ 
press  being  the  best.  These  woods 
stand  up  longer  under  the  extreme  con¬ 
ditions  of  heat,  cold  and  moisture.  Be 
sure  to  use  a  good  grade  of  hotbed 
sash  on  the  roof.  The  house  will  give 
many  more  years  of  profitable  service 
if  you  do. 

The  concrete  walls  extend  two  feet  six  inches  be¬ 
low  the  ground  level  and  the  pipe  posts  are  put  in 
place  while  the  walls  are  being  poured.  Wooden 
walls  can  be  used  instead  of  concrete,  if  desired, 
but  when  they  are,  a  row  of  pipe  columns  should  be 
erected  along  the  ridge.  This  prevents  the  walls 
from  spreading. 

The  hotbed  sash  is  laid  on  rafters  which  should 
he  grooved  to  prevent  rain  from  seeping  between 
the  sash  and  inside  of  the  house.  The  ridge  can  he 
built  as  shown  and  covered  with  a  strip  of  slate¬ 
surfaced  roofing  or  sheet  metal.  In  cases  where 
glass  sides  are  used,  they  should  he  glazed  vertically. 

The  ends  or  gables  are  the  hardest  parts  to  build. 
A  complete  concrete  or  wooden  end  is  an  easy  way 
out,  but  not  the  most  pleasing.  The  few  glazing 
bars  needed  to  do  the  job  right  will  not  cost  much. 

UNHEATED  SASH  HOUSES 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  an  unheated  sash 
house  which  serves  as  a  big  handy  cold-frame.  Plant 
do  better  in  the  sash  house  than  in  cold-frames 
though,  because  of  the  fine  conditions  of  sunshine 
and  air.  If  the  unheated  house  is  well  protected, 
many  varieties  can  be  carried  throughout  the  Winter 
in  it  and  others  can  be  started  early  in  the  year.  The 
sash  house  is  much  easier  to  work  in,  too,  since  you 
don’t  have  to  get  down  in  a  back-breaking  position  to 
do  the  planting  and  take  care  of  the  plants. 

THE  HEATED  SASII  HOUSE 

Of  course,  the  biggest  results  come  from  the  sash 
house  that  is  heated.  A  good  heating  system  multi- 
lilies  the  returns  many  times.  It  can  be  used  all 
year  around  just  like  a  greenhouse.  Vegetables  can 
be  produced  in  large  quantities,  per  square  foot  of 
ground  covered,  and  plants  can  be  raised  in  abund¬ 
ances  for  setting  out  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  well  out  of  the  ground. 


Ernest  D.  Chabot 

The  sash  house  is  ideally  suited  for  rooting  cut¬ 
tings.  “Bottom  heat"  by  means  of  pipe  coils  under¬ 
neath  the  benches  or  electric  soil  heating  equipment 
can  he  used  to  supply  it.  Fruit  trees  and  shrubs  in 
variety  and  annual  and  perennial  flowering  plants 
can  he  multiplied  by  the  thousands  in  this  way,  hut 
remember  to  use  a  good  clean  sharp' sand  for  propa¬ 
gating. 

Hot-water  heat,  because  of  its  capacity  to  main¬ 
tain  a  constant  temperature  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  attention,  makes  the  best  type  of  heating 
system.  The  boiler  is  located  in  a  pit  or  cellar  of 
sufficient  depth  to  permit  the  hot  water  to  circulate 
freely.  A  low  boiler  of  the  kind  used  for  heating- 
domestic  hot  water  supply  tanks  will  often  do  and 
the  operating  cost  is  low.  If  an  existing  heating 
plant  located  nearby  can  be  utilized  so  much  the 
better.  Then  one  fire  and  chimney  serve  more  than 
one  use  with  economy.  The  heating  pipes  can  be 
hung  on  the  side  of  the  concrete  plant  beds  or  if  the 
interior  sash  house  is  completely  excavated  and 
wood  benches  are  used  they  can  he  run  underneath 
the  benches.  Be  sure  to  run  enough  lines  of  pipe 
coil  and  have  a  boiler  of  sufficient  size  to  maintain 
the  temperature  you  require  when  the  night  tem¬ 
perature  outside  is  at  its  lowest.  Steam  heat  can 
also  be  used  when  it  is  constantly  available,  as 
required.  • 

In  localities  where  electricity  is  low  in  cost,  elec¬ 


tric  soil-heating  equipment  provides  a  good  means  of 
supplementary  heat.  A  special  low  rate  can  usually 
be  had  from  most  power  companies  on  current  used 
for  this  purpose.  Choose  a  good  standard  make  of 
cable  and  thermostat — the  same  kind  that  is  fur¬ 
nished  for  heating  electric  hotbeds.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  good  makes  now  on  the  market  and  many  articles 
and  pamphlets  have  been  published  on  the  subject 
within  the  last  few  years.  Any  power  company  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  information. 

The  electric  cable  is  installed  in  the  plant  beds  or 
benches  the  same  as  in  hotbeds,  except  that  the 
cable  can  often  be  spread  out  over  a  greater  area, 
say  about  48  square  feet  or  less  to  every  60-foot 
length  of  cable. 

The  electric  cable  will  supply  sufficient  heat  alone 
to  do  considerable  growing  in  a  sash  house  and 
provide  protection  against  frost  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  Winter.  When  used  as  a  unit  to  supplement  a 
hot-water  or  steam  heating  system,  the  electric  soil 
heating  cable  makes  it  possible  to  run  the  fire  mod¬ 
erately.  The  fire  can  be  shut  down  completely  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  earlier  in  the  Spring  and  started  several 
week  later  in  the  Fall. 


From  the  “Lone  Star 99  State 

We  have  been  fruiting  the  Golden  Jubilee  peach 
here  in  Texas  for  the  past  three  seasons  and  it  seems 
that  it  is  going  to  take  its  stand  here  as  one  of  the 
best  peaches.  We  find  that  it  is  not  an  extra  large 
peach  but  has  a  most  delicious  flavor  something  like 
an  apricot.  The  South  Haven  peach  also  does  good 
here  and  is  a  sure  seller. 

I  do  not  see  much  mention  made  of  the  Japanese 
persimmons.  Here  it  is  one  of  our  surest  bearing 
fruits  and  one  of  the  best.  We  have  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Japanese  persimmons  but  it  seems  that 


the  Eureka  is  the  king  of  persimmons,  like  Elberta 
will  always  be  the  queen  of  peaches.  Strange  to 
say  the  Eureka  was  originated  on  my  father’s  place 
about  25  years  ago.  If  grafted  below  the  ground  the 
Japanese  persimmon  will  get  the  fruit  killed  in  the 
bud  if  there  is  a  very  severe  Winter,  but  we  have 
found  that  by  budding  them  high  above  the  ground 
they  will  not  bud  out  as  early  in  the  Spring  and 
never  get  killed  by  cold.  We  have  not  missed  a 
persimmon  crop  in  years. 

We  are  just  finding  out  that  we  can  grow  apples 
here.  The  Golden  Delicious  grows  to  perfection  and 
we  have  for  the  past  two  years  had  good  crops  of  the 
Cortland  and  it  has  shown  up  nicely. 

Housewives  in  this  section  have  canned  more  this 
year  than  for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  It  is  not 
unusual  at  all  to  find  a  farm  woman  with  around  a 
thousand  cans  of  Aegetables  and  fruit  stored  away. 

We  are  getting  a  good  price  for  our  farm  produce. 
Turkeys  are  selling  on  the  market  for  21c  per  pound, 
eggs  are  30c  per  dozen  and  feed  is  cheap.  Every 
farmer  has  all  the  feed  he  needs  and  some  to  sell. 

Erath  County,  Texas.  mbs.  hilt.  ham. 


Friends  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

That  little  story  on  page  126  of  The  Rural  New- 
1  crker  has  brought  me  letters  of  interest,  two  at 
least  that  especially  interest  me.  One  of’  these  comes 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  an  old  friend  of  whom 
1  had  lost  track.  He  is  a  real  newspaper  man  and 
I  like  what  he  says.  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  story 
had  for  its  central  feature  a  copy  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  but  it  mentioned  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  1856  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  1862  and  later. 
My  Washington  friend  has  the  copies, 
12  volumes  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
from  1862  to  1874,  a  wonderful  paper 
he  says  for  its  day.  Then  he  adds,  “I 
think  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  by 
far  the  most  attractive  and  the  most 
ably  edited  farm  paper  now  published.” 
Besides,  he  writes  that  every  Winter 
he  goes  through  those  old  volumes  and 
finds  many  items  each  time  that  are 
very  interesting  and  attractive  even 
now. 

Another  letter  is  from  far  off  Oregon, 
from  an  old  man  with  a  vigorous  mind 
who  is  well  past  eighty.  In  1875  he 
found  some  old  files  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  immediately  sub¬ 
scribed  for  it  and  has  read  every  copy 
of  it  since.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Northwestern  Oregon,  but  his  parents  went  to  Ore¬ 
gon  first  in  1838  as  missionaries  from  Maine,  but 
commissioned  by  tin*  Boston  Missionary  Society.  It; 
was  only  two  years  after  the  noted  Whitman  went 
to  Oregon  to  begin  missionary  work  in  the  Oregon 
Territory.  His  brother  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  that  far  away  country,  the  Oregon  Terri¬ 
tory,  the  north  part,  and  he  is  the  only  remaining 
descendant  of  the  families  of  Marcus  Whitman, 
Henry  Spaulding,  William  Gray  and  of  his  father’s 
family,  Rev.  Elkanah  Walker. 

1  was  especially  interested  in  this  letter  for  some 
of  the  history  of  the  thirties  in  relation  to  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Territory  had  been  forgotten  or  never  known. 
Many  of  us  recall  the  name  of  Marcus  Whitman, 
the  first  to  go  as  missionary.  lie  returned,  per¬ 
haps  to  save  the  territory  from  the  British,  as 
Webster  and  others  desired  to  trade  it  off  for  fishery 
rights  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  or  perhaps 
to  save  the  mission,  more  probably  it  was  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  these.  Whitman  returned  with  a  com¬ 
pany,  some  authorities  say  numbering  871,  and 
brough  measles  also.  Poor  care,  and  the  measles 
spread,  Indians  became  alarmed  and  one  started 
a  story  that  they  were  being  poisoned.  This  led 
to  the  massacre  in  which  Whitman  and  12  others 
were  destroyed.  The  mission  went  out  with  this 
and  Rev.  Walker  took  up  land  in  the  Willamette 
Valley  where  this  old  gentleman  of  84  years  still 
resides. 

In  a  second  letter  he  comments  on  my  letter 
going  across  to  him  in  four  days,  where  it  once  took 
six  months  to  go  across  when  his  parents  went, 
and  sometimes  two  years  for  a  letter  to  go. 

New  York.  h.  h.  lyons. 


Sash  House  With  Glazed  Sides 
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Bridge  Grafting 

Last  Spring  we  planted  a  small  orchard.  Looking  the 
trees  over  recently  we  found  that  almost  all  of  them  are 
injured  by  mice,  gnawed  around  at  the  base  of  the 
trunk.  Is  there  any  way  to  save  them?  M.  m.  k. 

Bushkill,  I’a. 

We  have  about  50  trees,  magnolias  and  maples,  and 
shrubs,  which  were  covered  with  two  feet  of  snow.  The 
rabbits  got  on  top  of  the  snow  and  have  eaten  all  the 
bark  around  them.  Can  I  graft  them?  c.  c. 

Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 

What  shall  I  do  for  peach  trees  that  have  been  gir¬ 
dled  with  mice?  The  bark  is  off  but  not  deep,  the  way 
rabbits  eat.  j.  a.  b. 

Schodack  Landing,  N.  Y. 

From  the  many  letters  received  similar  to  the  ones 
above  there  must  lie  an  appreciable  amount  of  mouse 
and  rabbit  injury  in  eastern  fruit-growing  sections 
that  will  require  attention  this  Spring.  Accordingly, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  have  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  general  principles  involved  in  this  repair 
work,  usually  known  as  bridge  grafting.  It  consists 


Bridge  Grafting:  A,  prepared  scion;  B,  single  slit  in 
hark,  the  most  useful  method;  C.  double  slit  in  bark , 
useful  with  older  trees  with  heavy  bark.  At  right,  inlay 
method  of  bridge  grafting  very  old  trees  with  heavy  bark. 

in  bidding  the  injured  areas  with  living  tissue  so 
that  the  movement  of  sap  is  continued  where  it 
would  otherwise  be  interrupted  and  result  in  the 
death  of  the  portion  above  the  wound. 

Grafting,  of  course,  involves  the  bringing  together 
of  the  growing  regions  of  different  individuals  under 
Mich  conditions  that  they  will  unite  and  grow  as  one. 
T  nion  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  cambium 
region,  the  region  where  the  bark  separates  from  the 
wood,  of  uniting  parts  against  each  other.  Growth 
of  both  parts  in  the  cambium  region  results  in  an  in¬ 
terlacing  of  tissue  and  union.  Sharp  tools,  clean, 
straight  cuts,  careful  matching  of  cambium  region, 
snug  fitting  and  fastening,  and  careful  protection 
from  drying  of  tissue  both  before  and  after  the 
grafting  operation,  are  all  inducive  to  success. 

Scion  wood  should  be  dormant,  both  when  it  is 
collected  and  when  it  is  used.  Wood  should  lie  taken 
from  vigorous  shoots  of  the  past  season's  growth,  12 
inches  or  more  in  length.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
use  two  or  even  three-year-old  wood.  Wood  should 
be  collected  preferably  in  the  Fall  or  early  Winter 
and  packed  in  sawdust  or  peat  moss  and  stored  in 
a  damp  cool  place,  such  as  a  cool  cellar.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  collect  frozen  wood,  it  should  be 
carefully  handled  and  should  be  thawed  slowly,  as 
in  a  cool  room. 

T  he  first  step  in 
bridge  grafting  is  to 
clearly  cut  away  the 
ragged  edges  and  loose 
bark  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  injury.  In 
case  (lie  injury  extends 
to  the  roots,  the  earth 
must  be  removed  from 
the  base  of  the  tree  and 
the  larger  roots  until 
sound  bark  is  uncovered. 

A  longitudinal  slit  is 
made  in  the  bark  both 
above  and  below  the 
the  wound  (as  shown  in 
Fig.  B),  and  the  edges 
°f  the  slit  loosened. 

With  older  trees  with 
thick  bark,  make  two 
parallel  slits  as  far 
apart  as  the  scion  is 
wide  so  as  to-  lift  a 
tongue  of  bark  (Fig.  C). 

A  scion  should  then  be 
cut  two  or  three  inches 


longer  than  the  space  to  be  bridged,  one  side  beveled 
off  at  both  ends  (Fig.  A)  and  inserted  in  the  slits, 
beveled  face  against  the  wood  of  the  trunk.  When 
the  space  to  be  covered  is  more  than  32  inches,  the 
scion  should  be  long  enough  to  stand  out  an  inch 
from  the  trunk  when  in  place.  In  order  to  guard 
against  any  accidental  displacement,  it  is  well  to 
drive  a  small  brad  through  each  end  of  the  scion, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  split  in  the  operation. 

Other  scions  in  a  like  manner  may  be  inserted  at 
intervals  of  about  two  inches  around  the  injured 
surface,  taking  care  to  ensure  scions  directly  under 
the  main  branches.  The  ends  of  the  scion  should 
be  covered  with  wax,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover 
all  of  the  bridge  portion  of  the  trunk. 

With  old  trees  with  very  thick  bark  and  on  old 
roots,  “inlaying”  is  used  in  which  a  piece  of  bark  is 
removed  three  or  four  inches  long  and  as  wide  as 
the  end  of  the  scion.  The  scion  is  cut  flat  on  one 
side  and  fitted  into  the  place  in  the  stock  prepared 
to  receive  it  and  is  fastened  with  small  brads  driven 
through  it.  In  case  of  extensive  injury,  young  trees 
may  be  planted  around  the  injured  tree  and  then- 
tops  inserted  above  the  wound,  but  this  method  is 
more  theoretical  than  practical  in  field  operations. 

All  exposed  tissues  should  be  thoroughly  and  care¬ 
fully  protected  with  wax.  There  are  three  general 
types  of  waxes  in  use,  namely,  brush  wax,  hand  or 
soft  wax  and  alcoholic  wax. 

Brush  wax  is  the  more  popular  wax  for  extensive 
operations  and  is  made  as  follows:  Resin,  5  pounds; 
beeswax,  1  pound ;  raw  linseed  oil,  %  pound ;  lamp¬ 
black  or  powdered  charcoal,  pound.  Melt  the 
resin,  add  and  melt  the  beeswax,  add  the  linseed  oil, 
then  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  the  lampblack  or 
the  powdered  charcoal  by  stirring  in  a  little  at  a 
time  to  prevent  boiling  ovei\  This  wax  is  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  A  grafting  lantern  may  be 
purchased,  or  the  operator  may  exercise  his  own 
ingenuity  to  contrive  a  device  which  is  easily  carried 
and  will  shelter  a  small  flame  and  keep  the  wax 
liquid  in  a  small  container  above  it.  A  one-inch 
paint  brush  is  a  good  size  for  applying  the  wax. 

Hand  or  soft  wax  is  a  good  general-purpose  wax, 
requiring  no  special  equipment  for  its  appliance 
since  it  can  be  worked  and  spread  by  hand.  It  is 
made  as  follows :  Resin,  4  pounds ;  beeswax,  2 
pounds;  tallow,  1  pound.  Melt  all  three  ingredients 
together,  cool  somewhat  and  pour  into  cold  water. 
Grease  the  hands  well  and  as  soon  as  the  wax  be¬ 
comes  cool  enough  to  handle,  pull  and  work  it  until 
it  assumes  a  light  brownish-yellow  color.  It  may 
then  be  molded  into  balls  of  convenient  size  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place  until  ready  for  use.  If  a 
softer  wax  is  desired,  substitute  linseed  oil  for  part 
of  the  tallow.  h.  b.  tuicey. 


Making  Oil  Emulsions 

I  note  that  you  have  an  injuiry  as  to  methods  of 
making  oil  emulsions.  I  have  found  a  simple,  sure 
and  easy  method,  provided  one  is  using  a  jet  type 
tank  filler.  When  using  Bordeaux  mixture  I  fill  the 
spray  tank  nearly  full  of  the  mixture  and  then  trans¬ 
fer  the  filler  to  a  container  having  in  it  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  oil.  When  the  oil  is  sucked  into 
the  spray  tank  it  forms  a  perfect  emulsion.  When 
I  am  not  using  Bordeaux  mixture  I  mix  two  ounces 
of  calcium  caseinate  in  a  gallon  or  more  of  water 
lor  each  gallon  of  oil.  This  is  sucked  into  the  nearly 
full  spray  tank  by  means  of  the  filler  after  which  the 
oil  is  sucked  in,  just  as  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Pennsylvania.  h.  s.  loop. 


First  Insect  Killing 

The  first  killing  of  orchard  insects  is  an  import¬ 
ant  one.  It  comes  best,  generally  speaking,  before 
the  buds  open,  in  fact  prior  to  the  swell  of  buds,  as 
then  one  may  use  a  strong  spray  which  is  not  safe 
to  use  after  the  green  tip  stage,  as  the  tender  leaf 
tip  may  be  hurt,  and  much  damage  is  done. 

Codling  moth,  rosy  aphis,  red  mites  and  San  Jose 
scale  have  only  recently  been  dealt  with  in  these 
columns.  There  are  two  other  types  of  scale  in¬ 
sects  that  are  equally  destructive  and  to  which 
attention  should  be  given  constantly. 

OYSTER  SHELL  SCALE 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  insects  of  general 
distribution,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  but  little  under¬ 
stood  by  home  gardeners  and  fruit-growers.  This 
scale  occurs  on  many  kinds  of  shrubs  of  the  door- 
yard,  and  is  abundant  in  apple  orchards.  It  can 
often  be  found  on  the  skin  of  an  orange.  Such  shrubs 


hyper  left,  inverted  louse  showing  eggs;  second  upper, 
exterior  of  mother  louse;  small,  upper  3rd  from  left,  a 
male  louse;  upper  right,  infected  twig.  Lower  half, 
mother  louse  and  next  to  it  the  small  male  parent  louse. 

as  dogwood  of  the  front  yard  carry  it.  This  creature 
offers  an  interesting  lesson  in  natural  history  be¬ 
cause  anybody  can  find  it,  and  study  it  Winter  and 
Summer. 

This  scale  insect  is  readily  distinguished  from 
other  scale  insects  by  its  peculiar  shape  and  color,  as 
it  resembles  small  curved  oyster  shells  and  is  of 
dark  brown  bark-like  color.  (See  picture.) 

The  body  of  the  female,  the  only  sex  usually  seen, 
is  about  one-eighth  inch  long ;  the  male  is  much 
smaller,  and  more  frequently  found  on  ash  trees 
than  on  any  other  species  of  tree  or  shrub.  Old 
scales  may  often  be  found  on  the  trunk  or  large 
branches  of  a  tree  or  shrub.  The  eggs  of  the  mother 
louse  may  be  found  in  Fall  or  Winter  and  studied 
by  inverting  the  scales,  on  the  under  side  of  which 
may  be  seen  50  or  more  minute  white  eggs,  and  at 
one  end  of  the  scale  the  much  shriveled  dead  body  of 
the  mother  tucked  away  at  the  small  end  of  the 
shell.  In  the  Spring  the  eggs  hatch,  after  hibernat¬ 
ing  eight  or  more  months  under  the  scale.  On  hatch¬ 
ing  the  pale  yellowish-white  young  may  be  seen,  as 
they  crawl  out  from  under  the  old  shell  and  settle 
down  on  the  trunk  where  they  secrete  a  covering  of 
fibers  which  in  turn  become  scaly;  the  scale  never 
moves  from  the  spot  first  of-  settlement. 

Males  develop  under 
the  scale,  and  mate  with 
females,  and  in  due 
time,  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  starts  by  the  laying 
of  more  eggs  which  may 
be  seen  even  without  a 
hand  lens,  but  much  bet¬ 
ter  with  a  magnifying 
glass. 

One  generation  in  the 
north  and  two  in  the 
south  keep  up  the  per¬ 
petration  of  the  species 
despite  the  pervalance 
of  parasites  such  as 
ladybugs  and  certain 
species  of  mites,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  artificial  control 
work. 

Oyster  shell  scales 
are  easy  to  combat,  but 
are  seldom  completely 
exterminated.  More  than 
half  the  life  of  a  gen¬ 
eration  is  spent  in  the 
(Con’td  on  Page  335) 


In  Maine,  where  the  early  Spring  sun  is  breaking  through  the  snows.  From  left  to  right;  Moose  Brook, 

Iloulton;  Trout  Brook,  Linheus ;  Mill  Stream,  Carey  Mills. 
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DIBBLE’S 


NORTHERN  GROWN 


Alfalfa  Seed 


99.50%  Pure 
or  Better 

LT ARDY,  northern  alfalfa  seed  is  essential 
for  best  seeding  results  in  our  territory. 
But  northern  seed,  especially  Grimm  variety 
is  scarce.  Buy  with  care  and  KNOW  what 
you  are  buying! 

Dibble’s  Alfalfa  Seed  is  absolutely  hardy 
and  acclimated- — severe  drought  or  cold  will 
not  kill  it.  Produces  perfect  and  permanent 
seedlings  where  others  fail. 

GROWTH— 3  to  4  ft.  high.  CROPS— 2  to  3 
cuttings.  PRODUCTION — averages  4  to  5 
tons  per  acre.  LIFE — a  field  well  set  will 
last  10  to  20  years. 

Use  alfalfa  as  high  protein  balancing  rough- 
age  for  milch  cows  or  steers,  or  horses. 
Plan  now  for  ample  future  supply — use 
Dibble’s  Seed. 

SOLD  SUBJECT  TO  TEST 

State  Experiment  Station,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr. 
or  your  own.  If  not  okay,  return  in  10  days 
for  full  refund. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  FARM  SEEDS 

1c  POST  CARD  Brings  CATALOG  and  PRICE  LIST 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  B  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


OATS 


Get  Your 
Seed  Early 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  seed  oats.  Six  famous, 
heavy-yielding  varieties  to  choose  from — "Shadeland 
Victory”,  "Shadeland  Eclipse”,  "Shadeland  Climax”, 
"Swedish  Select”, "Silver  Mine”and  "Peerless”. ..Hardy 
and  prolific . . .  have  often  yielded  90  bushels  and  more 
per  acre.  .  .  .  Get  your  free  copy  of  new  1936  Hoffman 
Catalog  now.  It  offers  all  the  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Oats, 
Corn,  all  Grains,  Grasses,  Soy  Beans,  etc.  Samples 
free.  Write  today!  It  will  pay  you  well. 

A.  H.  Hoffman, 


*Hoff man's 

Cf  Quality  Farm  Seeds 


■ale’s 

finest  varieties,  many  beau¬ 
tiful  colors,  guaranteed  to 
bloom.  10  Bulbs  postpaid  for 
10c  (a  25c  value!)  100  Pre¬ 
paid  for  $1.00!— Send  dime  or 
dollar  today! 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  free — 
low  prices,  and  famous  vege- 
table-and-flower-seeds  Easy- 
Payment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
888  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


20  BEAUTIFUL  IRISES  $1.00 

i  Each  one  different  and  labeled  true 
to  name.  A  riot  of  exquisite  colors 
in  different  shades  of  Pink,  Red, 
Blue,  Yellow,  Purple,  Lavender, 
White,  and  Bronze.  All  up  to  date 
and  popular.  All  strong,  healthy, 
blooming  size  roots.  One  beautiful 
variety  from  FRANCE  in  each  collection.  Order 
today.  We  pay  all  postal  charges  to  your  door.  Send 
for  our  free  folder  of  $1.00  collections  in  Peonies 
and  Irises. 

HOME  CARDEN  COMPANY  EOX  R,  Lysander,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Grown  in  the  CHAUTAUQUA  GRAPE  BELT. 
Twenty-six  leading  and  tested  varieties.  Get 
better  stock  and  save  money.  Write  for 
special  LOW  PRICES. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Fredonia,  New  York 


*3.88  APPLE  TREES  IZ 

Northern  Grown,  Well  Rooted  and  True  to  Name. 
Order  now  before  our  small  surplus  is  sold. 

Send  for  uour  free  copy  o  f  our  “ Home  Planting  Guide." 
kendjoi  y  c£AM£JON  NURS  CRIES 

10  W.  Main  Street  -  -  Perry,  Ohio 


Budded  Walnut  and  PecanTrees  VARIETIES 

Farlv  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  tbin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUI  NURSERT,  Box  IBB.  R0CKP0RT,  IND. 


PIEDMONT  PLANTS— -Open  Field  grown— Frostproof 
Cahbaee  and  Onion  plants.  Leading  varieties.  Post¬ 
paid  200  60c;  500.  $M0;  1,000,  $2.00.  Collect:  500, 
60c  I  000  $1.00.  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Beet,  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Write  for 
free  catalog  and  cultural  directions. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  COMPANY,  Box  922,  Albany,  Ga. 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph.  Early  Ohio, 
Rural  Russet,  and  Katalidin.  Selected  Irish 
Cobbler  Bliss  Triumph.  Spaulding  Rose,  Smooth 
Rural  grown  from  certified  seed  and  rogued  fields. 
The  New  Variety  Katahdin  is  outstanding.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  its  trial  Write  for  information  and  prices. 
PORTER  &  BONNEY,  -  ELBA,  New  York 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  Varieties. 

Prompt  shipment.  500— 60c,  1000—  *1.  Pay  on  arrival. 

Illustrated  catalog  free.  P.  D,  FULWOOD,  THton,  Ga. 


CABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  all 

varieties:  500-60C,  I000-80c,  5000-$3.25.  Broccoli: 
1.50-1000.  Catalogue  free.  Tomato.  Pepper.  Egg  Plants. 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


PAY  THE  POSTMAN.  Send  no  money.  Frostproof 
Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants.  Leading  varieties.  500, 
80c;  1,000,  90c.  Albany  Plant  Company,  Albany,  Ga. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  r e ad y . 

t00-«Oc,  1000— 06c.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  6a. 


Garden  of  Gladiolus 

100  Bulbs  for  $2.00 

A  wonderful  collection  of  45  modern  va¬ 
rieties  in  about  every  color  imaginable 
from  white  thru  the  various  shades  of 
pink,  yellow,  lavender,  blue  and  smoke  to 
dark  red.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  he  the 
finest  unlabelled  collection  of  Glads  sold  in 
America  at  anywhere  near  the  price.  Con¬ 
tains  varieties  that  a  few  years  ago  sold 
for  as  high  as  $10  a  bulb.  These  bulbs  are 
medium  size  and  should  produce  wonderful 
blooms.  No  greater  gardening  pleasure  can 
be  secured  for  so  little  money.  Become  a 
Glad  Fan,  Directions  for  growing  with 
every  order.  Send  for  my  free  68-page  cata¬ 
log,  the  finest  Gladiolus  catalog  published. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 

Box  RN-1,  Burlington,  Vermont 


nilRSERV  STOCK. 


Fruit  Trees.  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants.  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes. 

NEW  Varieties  of 

OUTSTANDING  Merit 

APPLE  o  PEACH  •  GRAPES  •  RASPBERRIES 

ROSES  ROSES 

New  Color  •  New  Fragrance  •  New  Charm 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different 
Experimental  Stations. 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty, 
true-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  rate*. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  ACCo. 

Wilson  -  New  York 

"THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK ” 
Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co. 
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Four  year  old  transplanted  trees, 
6  to  10  inches  tall.  POSTPAID 

j  RA  EVER-  10  cacti  of  5$*)  POST 
|<JUCREENS  varieties  fc.PAID 
Otter  No.  I  Otter  No.  2 

I  Balsam  Fir,  6-12  in.  Mugho  Pine.  3-6  in. 
Colo.  Blue  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Douglas  Fir,  6-12  in. 

Black  Hill  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Austrian  Pine,  6-9  in. 

Scotch  Pine,  4-10  in.  Amer.  Arborvitae,  6-9  is. 
Englemann  Spruce,  3-6  in.  White  Spruce,  4-10  in* 
All  4  and  5  year  old  Transplanted  trees. 
Combination  Price  for  Both  Offers  Above 
100  FINE  TREES  for  only  $3,75  POSTPAID 

dUr  QuGA&Mte&ltQLiiM 

j  WESTERN  MAINE  box  r-3 

FOREST  NURSERY,  FRYEBURG,  ME. 


A  Common  Social  Wasp 

I  am  enclosing  two  specimens  which  I 
wish  to  be  named.  They  appear  by  ones 
and  twos  all  Winter  near  my  outside  cel¬ 
lar  door.  This  morning,  with  snow  piled 
high  all  around,  they  were  lying  on  top 
of  a  pile.  I  have  once  or  twice  picked 
one  up  and  had  it  come  to  life.  Are  they 
friends  or  foes?  r.  m.  l. 

The  specimens  sent  by  F.  M.  L.  were 
the  common  social  wasp,  Polistes.  which 
builds  a  single  comb  of  ceils  for  her  nest 
without  any  covering  like  those  big  nests 
of  hornets.  The  combs  are  built  of  gray 
paper  gathered  from  old  stumps  or 
weathered  boards  and  a  re  hung  up  in 
bushes,  under  the  eaves  of  a  building  or 
in  similar  places.  During  the  Summer 
some  of  the  ceils  will  each  contain  a  small 
white  egg,  some  will  be  nearly  tilled  each 
with  a  single,  fat,  white  grub,  while 
others  will  be  capped  over  with  a  layer 
of  grayish  silk.  Within  each  of  these 
capped  cells  is  a  whitish  immature  wasp 
which  will  soon  push  off  the  cap  and 
emerge  from  its  cell  a  full  grown  in, 
dividual  ready  to  do  its  share  of  the 
family  work. 

There  are  but  two  kinds  of  wasps  in 
these  nests,  the  females  or  queens  and 
the  males  or  drones.  The  drones  do  not 
appear  until  late  in  the  Summer  toward 
Fall.  During  the  busy  season  in  mid¬ 
summer  only  the  females  or  queens  are 
present.  They  are  the  busy  ones  of  the 
family  for  they  build  the  nest,  lay  the 
eggs,  gather  the  food  and  feed  the  young 
grubs. 


The  comb  nest  of  the  wasp  is  begun  in 
the  Spring  by  a  single  queen  which  has 
lived  over  the  "Winter.  This  mother  starts 


Neat  of  Polistes ;  some  of  the  open  cells 
contain  eggs,  and  some  larvae ;  the  closed 
cells  contain  pupae. 


out  in  the  Spring,  finds  a  place  for  her 
nest  and  then  patiently  builds  about  three 
of  the  cells.  When  this  is  done  she  lays 
an  egg  in  each  one  and  in  a  short  time 
the  fat  grubs  hatching  from  the  eggs  be¬ 
come  full-grown  wasps  which  begin  at 
once  to  help  enlarge  the  comb  and  rear 
other  members  of  the  family.  In  late 
Summer  the  nest  may  become  as  large  as 
the  palm  of  one’s  hand.  By  that  time  there 
is  a  rather  large  family,  each  one  coming 
and  going  as  busy  as  the  proverbial  bee. 

These  Polistes  wasps  are  not  nearly  as 
“waspish”  as  the  hornets  and  yellow 
jackets.  One  can  stand  close  by  the  comb 
of  cells  and  watch  the  family  while  they 
work.  Indeed!  if  one  is  calm  and  easy 
the  nest  can  be  cut  off  from  its  support 
and  carried  away,  wasps  and  all.  The 
young  grubs  have  even  been  fed  by  hand 
with  drops  of  syrup  from  the  end  of  a 
toothpick  and  brought  to  maturity. 

In  the  Fall  the  nest  is  deserted,  the 
drones  sit  around  in  the  sun  awhile  and 
then  die  but  the  queens  find  protected 
crannies  in  which  to  hide  away  during 
the  Winter.  It  was  these  that  F.  M.  L. 
found  appearing  on  the  snow  near  the 
outside  cellar  door.  The  queens  had  been 
passing  the  Winter  in  some  secluded  place 
nearby  and  had  been  disturbed  and  scat¬ 
tered  by  some  intruder.  Perhaps  a  hun¬ 
gry  mouse  had  found  them  and  had 
started  to  feed  on  them.  Some  unhappy 
event  had  surely  happened  in  the  lives  of 
these  queens,  for  they  would  not  normally 
attempt  any  activity  during  the  Winter. 

On  the  whole,  wasps  are  friends  of  ours 
because  a  large  part  of  their  food  consists 
of  other  insects  which  they  catch  and 
destroy.  Even  hornets  and  yellow  jack¬ 
ets  are  perfectly  peaceful  until  one  be¬ 
gins  to  meddle  with  their  homes,  and  all 
through  the  Summer  they  are  catching 
and  killing  insects  which  they  find  on  the 
vegetables  and  flowers  in  the  garden. 

G.  W.  II. 


Vermont  Apple  Growers  to 
Meet 

Current  production  and  marketing 
problems  of  the  State’s  apple  industry 
will  be  considered  at  the  annual  Vermont 
Apple  Growers’  Conference  to  be  held  on 
April  9-10  in  Rutland.  The  conference 
will  open  Thursday  afternoon,  April  9, 
and  the  first  session  will  include  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

None  Better  Regardless  of  Price 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE 

No  Risk  to  take  you  must  lie  Satisfied 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  lloois. 
Vegetable  Plants  in  season.  Also  Seeds. 
STRAWBERRY — Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Wm. 
Belt.  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Dorsett,  Fairtax,  Chesapeake  and  Mastodon  Everbearing 

We  Pay  Transportation  a!>rice|e 

Parcel  Post  or  Express  100  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry,  1st  9  Var.  above.  .  $9.75  $2.50  $4.50  $20.00 
Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Chesapeake.  .  .85  3.00  5.25  25.00 

Mastodon  Everbearing  .  1.10  3.75  7.25  32.50 

Raspberry:l,atham.  Chief.  St.  Regis,  Ciunberlaiid.  Logan 
Blackberry:  Eldorado,  B.  Harvest.  Lucrela,  Dewberry 
Alt  Trans.  Paid.  12  25  50  100  500  lOOO" 

Asparagus.  1-yr.  No.  1  $0.30  $0.50  $0.75  $1.20  $4.00  $7  00 

Rhubarb.  1-yr.  No.  1.  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

Horserad.  1-yr.  No.  1.  .30  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 

Rasp.  &  Blackberry. .  .60  1.00  1.75  2: 75  10. 001  18.00 

Catalog  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 


Strawberries 


PAY 


51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 


72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


for  best  results  set  Rayner’s  high 
quality,  true  to  name  plants,  strong. 
k..  vigorous  fresh  dug.  100%  Satis- 
/w  faction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 
.  send  for  Free  Berry  Book. 

'IhTW'  50  100  500  1000  5000 

DORSETT  . $0.40  $0.70  $2.13  $4.25  $18.75 

FAIRFAX . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

PREMIER  . 35  .65  1.88  3.75  16  25 

CATSKILL . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

Big  Joe . 35  .65  1.88  3.75  16.25 

CLERMONT . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

CHESAPEAKE . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21  25 

GEM  E.  B . 60  1.00  3.63  7.25  31.25 

MASTODON  E.  B . 60  1.00  3.38  6.75  28.75 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified.  DOR¬ 
SETT  and  FAIRFAX  also  all 
other  leading  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices,  de¬ 
scriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

ERE®  COPY  — WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America. 
“Serving  the  Commercial  Strawberry  Growers  for  25  Years” 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  Station 

says:  “In  bush  and  fruit — the  best  red  _ 

raspberry  under  cultivation."  Disease  resistant — hardy 
— productive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for 
home  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced 
prices  on  15  other  varieties — Latham.  Chief.  June,  Co¬ 
lumbian,  etc.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries. 
Grains.  Fruit  Trees,  SlirubB,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc. 
BAKER'S  NURSERY,  Bx  R,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.' 


The  BEitLiN  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


FREEpiant  catalog 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Booh. 

Describes  ami  illustrates  in  colors  the 
Icadinj*  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
fruit  Trees,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  grower.  Tells  bow  we  irrow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants;  Kvery  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book  , 
A  postal  will  bring  your  treo  copy . 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS  j 
25  Vina  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Strawberry  Plants 

Dorsett,  $6  00 per  1000.  Howard  17,  $5.00.  Mastodon,  $7.00 
Healthy  Connecticut  grown  plants.  Send  for  complete 
list.  DKAKDKN  BROS.,  44  Long  Hill  St.,  Ea«t  Hartford,  Conn. 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

Also  Other  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Narne 
CERTIFIED  —  Raspberry.  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
Plants  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Hoots. 
Selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Writo  for  Catalog. 
L.  *  t  .  DOMJEKO  Bos  88  VI M 11, AND,  N.  0 , 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SM™'. 

Howard  17  and  Chesapeake,  60c  pe.r  100,  $4  per  1000. 
5000  for  $17.50.  Mastodon  Everbearing,  80o  per  100, 
$6  per  1000.  5000  for  $25.  Catalog  free. 

BASIL  PERRY  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLAINTS  ^4wooCAP^ooL 

Other  kinds  cheaper.  Superior  quality  guaranteed.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS.  Bx  8.  Willards,  Md. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  Chief,  Latham 
red  and  l>ogan  Blackcaps  $9.00  per  1000.  Strawberry 
Plants,  Dorsett,  Premier  and  Mastodon  Everbearing.  low¬ 
est  prices.  John  MacDowell  &  Son,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Certified  No.  1  Newburgh  Raspberry  Sets. 
$15  per  1000.  WARREN  DILLMAN,  Victor,  N.  Y 


Dull D  A  D D  extra  strong  clumps. 

nnUDnnD  BALK'8FARM, Clinton,  H.  J. 


NURSERY  111  a  scientifically  blended  elastic 

D  AD  A  DIN  niD  W3X  paraffine  wax  for  treating 
rAlXmllVUir  ecion-wood  for  storage  or 

shipment.  Also  for  dipping  dormant  roses  and  other 
shrubs  and  trees  to  prevent  drying  out.  Prevents  borer 
attacks  on  Peach  trees.  Sample  lb.  3Bc,  2  lb.  pkg.  60c, 
5  lb.  pkg.  81,60.  POSTPAID.  Bulk  prices  on  request. 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  A  SON,  Box  10,  MILFORD,  CONN. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Hero's  a  different  kind  of  tractor — rugged,  full 
powered,  low  in  price.  Equipped  with  low  pres¬ 
sure  tires  and  four  speed  transmission,  it  handles 
two  full  size  plows,  as  well  as  other  tools,  with 
greater  ease  and  economy  than  many  larger  type 
tractors.  Speeds  to  25  m.  p.  h.  Pulls  a  rubber 
tired  trailer,  replaces  trucks.  You'll  like  its  com¬ 
pactness,  flexibility,  low  ga3  and  oil 
consumption.  Before  you  buy  a 
tractor,  get  our  FREE  BOOK  describ¬ 
ing  the  SILVER  KING — the  tractor 
sensation  of  the  year. 

Send  post  card  for  FREE  BOOK. 

THE  FATE -ROOT -HEATH  CO. 

Box  366  Plymouth,  Ohio 


VIKING-TWIN 

Garden  Tractor 


Viking 


2  Cylinders 

5  Horsepower 
2  Speeds  forward 

6  Reverse 


_  Twin3  Handle  a  Full 
10  Inch  Plow.  They  Harrow, 
Seed,  .Cultivate —  Pull  Loads 
and  Do  All  Small-farm  Work. 

Mow  Hay  and  Lawns 
Sickle  bar  &  lawnmower  units. 
Walking  or  Riding  Equipment. 

Belt  Machinery 
Power  pulley  (or  belt  work  with 
grinder,  pump,  woodsaw,  etc 
High  Clearance — Dirt  Proof. 

1  CYLINDER,  %Vt  H.  P.  MODEL 

The  3H  H  P.  One  Cylinder  Viking  Pulls 
a  9  Inch  Plow.  It  has  2  speeds  forward 
and  reverse,  and  has  capacity  for  all 
general  gardening  and  small-field  work. 

Easy  Terms 

Special  Factory  Offer  and  Credit  Plan. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 


ALLIED  MOTORS 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

3188  E-  Henn.  Ave., 


Belt  Work 

CORP. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

89-93  West  Street 


IVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Now  available  with  Air  Tires 


for  (rreater  speed  and  fuel  econo¬ 
my.  Low-pressure  ballon  type. 
Easy  to  handle,  splendid  traction, 
k  Also  with  steel  wheels  and  lugs. 
I  Plenty  of  power  at  low  cost:  over 
f4  h.  p.  on  belt  work.  Plows, 
discs,  seeds,  cultivates, etc.  Write 

PIONEER  MF6,  CO.,  Dept. K-466, West  Allis.  Wis. 


UTILITOR 


THE  ALL  -  PURPOSE  TRACTOR 
STURDY  -  RUGGED  -  LONG  LIVED 

Your  moil  Economical  Power  lot  (mail  f«no 
plowing,  discing,  cultivating,  mowing,  htuling  or 
otlt  wod».  Hundred*  in  uic  5  to  10  years  and  still 
going.  New  improved  models  3  to  8  K.p.  riding  and 
walking  types.  An  tires  or  steel  wheels  •  3  speeds 
forward;  reverse.  Wnta  for  Ff««  Catalog.  Territory 
open  for  active  dealers 

UTILITOR  CoOAt,Vr?NROH,° 


flame  GUN  Kills  Germs 

Destroys  Weeds  and  Brush 


2000  P  heat  with  controlled  flame  provides  100*  disinfection  of 
brooder  and  poultry  houses,  pig  pens,  kennels,  etc  Stamps  out 
Coccidiosis,  other  infectious  diseases  Destroys  weeds,  brush, 
other  undesirable  growth  Does  work  of  4  men  Inexpensive,  safe, 
easy  to  operate  10  days  Free  Trial.  Write  for  Free  Booklet 
Deliveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


Hauck  Mfg. Co.,  141  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK.LFT 


Trowbridge 

GRAFTING  wax 


is  the  best  known  grafting  \ 
used  and  endorsed  by  exp 
mental  stations  and  edt 

vpi,.o  ~ - tional  institutions  for  ovei 

‘form*  a  hy  most;  nurserymen  and  orchard 

;:UArn\G,  BUDDING  and  AFTER  TRIMMING  of 
iis.  ,  ot  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vii 
i)kg  Painting  cuts  and  bruises.  lb.  pkg.  25c,  V, 
SoM  ?’  .  ,b-  i;ke-  60C.  5  lb  pkg. $2. 29.  ROSTRA 
Wai  Ten  .  'lest  Seed  and  Hardware  Stores  or  direct. 

““-TER  E,  CLARK  &  SON,  Box  1  0,  MILFORD,  COI 


Pole  Beans  for  Silage 

Right  now,  with  the  1936  crop  season 
ahead,  is  an  excellent  time  to  think  just 
what  kind  of  dairy  feed  you  are  going  to 
take  out  of  your  silo  next  Winter.  Nearly 
all  good  dairymen  are  seeking  new  forms 
of  home-grown  protein,  that  they  may  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  this  essential  element, 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  buy  in  the 
form  of  milled  feed. 

Seeking  to  find  a  suitable  legume  to 
grow  with  silage  corn  which  would  over¬ 
come  these  difficulties,  pole  beans  have 
been  used  with  excellent  results.  Two 
varieties  were  found  to  be  best  adapted, 
the  Horticultural  Pole  Bean  and  the 
Kentucky  Wonder.  Both  varieties  pro¬ 
duce  a  heavy  growth  of  vine,  which 
twines  and  twists  in  its  growth  and 
yields  heavily  of  good-sized  beans.  The 
vines  climb  the  corn  stalks  and  are  thus 
easily  cut  by  the  binder  and  held  firmly 
in  the  bundle. 

Two  general  methods  of  planting  are 
used.  The  first  is  to  mix  one  part  beans 
and  two  parts  corn  in  the  hopper  of  the 
corn-planter  and  plant  in  drills,  using 
about  one-half  bushel  of  beans  to  the 
acre.  The  second  method  is  to  check¬ 
row  the  corn  three  feet  each  way  and 
when  it  lias  grown  to  about  four  inches 
high,  go  over  the  field  with  a  hand-planter 
of  the  stab  type,  jabbing  in  three  to  four 
beans  to  every  hill  of  corn. 

Both  methods  have  worked  very  suc¬ 
cessfully,  the  second  method  having  some¬ 
what  the  advantage,  in  that  the  corn  gets 
a  start  and  furnishes  a  much  better  pole 
for  the  beans  to  climb  on.  Being  planted 
later,  the  beans  do  not  become  as  mature 
and  there  is  less  drying  out  of  the  vines, 
thus  giving  a  greater  yield  of  green  for¬ 
age  to  the  acre. 

The  Horticultural  Pole  Bean  is  a  shell 
bean  and  has  a  good  demand  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Kentucky  Wonder  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  prolific  string  bean,  having  pods 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long.  Many 
farmers  have  found  it  profitable  to  pick 
the  beans  and  market  them  as  a  cash 
crop,  leaving  the  vines  to  go  into  the  sil¬ 
age  later. 

One  of  the  doubts  often  expressed  is 
that  the  beans  may  cross  from  row  to 
row  anil  hinder  cultivation  and  harvest¬ 
ing.  Little  trouble  will  be  experienced 
from  this  source,  for  the  vines  begin  to 
twine  early  in  their  growth  and  will 
seize  on  to  the  object  nearest  them,  conse¬ 
quently  little  crisscrossing  is  experienced. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  beans 
are  planted  by  the  second  method.  The 
yield  of  vine  from  either  of  these  varie¬ 
ties  is  about  double  that  of  Soy  beans, 
and  the  quality  of  silage  is  fully  equal. 

SUM  XER  D.  HOLLIS. 


Old  Papers  and  Flails 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  article, 
“From  the  Southern  Tier  of  New  York,” 
by  H.  II.  Lyon,  on  page  326.  Old  papers, 
with  their  record  of  bygone  days  and 
ways,  hold  much  interest  for  many.  And 
I  wish  to  say  that  such  papers  sometimes 
have  a  cash  value.  There  are  buyers  who 
seek  old  newspapers  as  well  as  old  books. 

A  few  years  ago  I  rented,  for  a  time, 
an  old  house  in  a  small  town.  There 
were  boxes  of  old  letters,  papers,  etc.,  in 
the  attic,  which  I  was  told  to  destroy  if 
I  wished,  as  they  belonged  to  no  one.  I 
salvaged  a  quantity  of  postage  stamps 
anil  several  newspapers  with  very  old 
dates.  One  contained  the  account  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln's  death,  with  mourning 
bands. 

For  some  reason,  I  did  not  consider  the 
possibility  of  these  papers  being  valuable. 
I  gave  them  to  a  friend.  Now  I  learn 
that  only  about  50  of  the  Lincoln  papers 
are  known  to  be  in  existence,  and  the 
last  sale  of  one  was  for  $3,000!  The 
friend  is  dead,  the  paper  is  gone,  but  I 
am  advising  all  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  regard  old  newspapers  with  respect. 

And  B.  T.  Weber,  on  page  330,  with  his 
flail.  One  of  the  finest  jobs  on  the  old- 
time  farm  was  the  thrashing.  Especially 
when  two  worked  together.  They  stood 
facing  each  other;  one  flail  went  up  as 
the  other  came  down,  one  thrasher  moved 
backward  as  the  other  advanced. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  visiting  on  a 
farm  in  New  Hampshire,  and  took  a  hand 
at  thrashing  some  beans.  A  neighbor 
heard  the  flail,  and  came  over,  a  man 
past  SO.  lie  got  a  flail  and  we  thrashed 
a  floor  together.  He  said  very  few  around 
there  could  use  a  flail  well.  Some  who 
were  looking  on  said  they  had  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  two  men  thrash  together. 

I  don  t  advise  anyone  to  try  it  unless 
both  parties  have  some  skill  with  a  flail. 
I  was  hit  by  a  novice  at  the  work,  and 
had  three  fingers  broken.  Try  a  bole  in 
the  end  of  the  “club,”  like  the  eye  in  a 
giant  needle,  for  attaching  the  rawhide. 
Less  liable  to  slip  than  agroove.  L.  h.  p. 


From  sunup  to  sundown  you  cover  more  ground  and  do  more  work 
with  the  Oliver  Row  Crop  "70".  You  push  your  whole  summer 
ahead  with  this  great  time  saver!  It  gives  you  more  time  for  other 
farm  work,  more  hours  with  your  family,  and  "time  off"  to  really 
enjoy  life. 

The  "70"  cultivates  more  acres  at  lower  cost.  The  motor  has  a 
variable  speed  governor  and,  when  cultivating,  the  operator  can 
instantly  cut  down  the  motor  r.p.m.,  step  up  into  a  higher  gear 
and  cover  more  acres  each  day  using  an  almost  unbelievably  small 
amount  of  fuel.  The  "70  has  Tip-Toe  wheels  that  minimize  soil 
packing — central  tool  mounting  with  full  and  independent  float 
for  each  gang — steering-braking  for  short  turns  at  the  end  of  rows 
.  .  .  and  a  comfortable  seat  that  makes  long  hours  in  the  field  seem 
short.  No  matter  what  crop  you  want  to  cultivate,  a  Row  Crop 
Tractor  will  do  a  better  job  for  you. 

Get  the  "jump”  on  weeds  and  weather.  Ask 
your  Oliver  Dealer  about  the  Row  Crop  "70" 
and  mounted  equipment  made  to  meet  your  own 
special  conditions,  or  mail  the  coupon  today. 


ST 


□  Row  Crop  "70"  Tractor 

□  Standard  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  1 8-88  or  88-44  Tractor 


□  Mower 

□  Rake 

□  Loader 


□  Corn  Planter 

□  Cultivator 

□  Thresher  RNY-4-4-36 


the  OLIVER  ROW  CROP  "70" 


See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or 
check  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  Oliver,  1  3  Verona 
Si.,  Rochester,  N.Y.;1 480 
May  flower  St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Name.. _ 

R.  D. - City - Slate 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


Always  uniform — 99%  pure! 


Write  for  new  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use.” 


V  NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST.,  N.Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


You  can  have  definite 
protection  from  lightning  with  a  Cer¬ 
tified  West  Dodd  System.  Approved 
by  U.  S.  Government  and  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters  Laboratories.  Costs  sur¬ 
prisingly  little. 


i«m  mi 


FREE  If  your  lightning  system  has 

been  up  for  years  it  may  invite  light¬ 
ning  —  be  a  target  for  it  —  because  of 
bad  repair .  West  Dodd  engi¬ 
neers  will  inspect  it  without 
cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Write 
for  free  BOOK  on  LIGHTNING 
and  name  of  dealer  nearest  you. 


WEST  DODD 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORPORATION 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


S 

E 

E 

D 


Rock  Bottom  Prices 


I  Gov,  ) 
]  Veri-  } 
l  fied  I 


“  CREAM  OFTHE  CROP 

k  Medium  Red  Clover 
jS  Mammoth  Red  Clover 
Northern  Grown  Alfalfa 
o  Grimm  Alfalfa 

z  Fancy  Alsike _ 

2  White  Blossom  Sweet  Clover _ 

«  Recleaned  Timothy  99.60%  pure.. 
ig  Timothy  &  Alsike  (20%  Alsike).. 

ce  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  Corn _ 

to  Big  Yellow  Sweepstakes  Corn _ 

£=  Virginia  Grown  Eureka  Corn _ 

-t  improved  Learning  Corn _ 

Cornell  No.  11  Corn _ 

5  Alberta  Seed  Oats _ 

£  2  Row  Alpha  Barley _ 

Spring  Wheat — Marquis  Type - 

5  Canadian  Field  Peas - _ - - 

*  Soy  Beans,  Black  Wilson— - 

*  Soy  Beans,  Manchu _ 

^  Recleaned  Red  Top _ Per  lb. 

z  Cornell  Pasture  Mixture....Per  lb. 

2  Winter  Hairy  Vetch  — . Per  lb. 

z  Sudan  Grass,  Recleaned— .Per  lb. 

V  ALL  PRICES  F.  D.  B.  CUR  STATI  □  N 


Bushel 

$13.50 

14.10 

11.70 
13.80 

14.70 

3.90 
2.00 
4.00 

2.75 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.25 
1.00 
1.15 
2.25 

2.90 

1.90 

1.75 
.11 
.20 
.13 
.05 


METCALF’S 


BOX  A  CHITTENANGO,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  when  you  receive  the  seeds,  advise  us 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded  Order  at  once  from  this  ad. 


ORANGES— GRAPEFRUIT 


j  ic.-.u,  tasty,  curvet  Irom  our  own  groves  to  you. 
Fully  Mature,  the  best  there  is  in  citrus  fruit. 
Jar  of  ORANGE  BLOSSOM  HONEY  FREE  with 
each  box.  Send  check  or  money  order,  no  C.O.D.’s. 


ORANGES 
GRAPEFRUIT 
HALF  &  HALF 


\k  box  size 
i A  box  size 


$1.15 

$2.00 


All  prices  F.O.B.  shipping  point  for  month  of  April. 
SUNSHINE  GROVES,  Orange  St.,  Auburndale,  Fla. 


GOLDEN  COLONEL  CORN 

This  new  variety  of  sweet  com  being  introduced  this 
year  is  a  cross  of  Country  Gentleman  and  Golden.  Ban¬ 
tam  and  can  he  thought  of  as  a  Golden  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  The  color  is  rich  golden  yellow  and  the  corn 
has  a  delicious  flavor.  Ears  are  eight  to  nine  inches 
long,  three  inches  in  diameter;  shoepeg  kernels  in  zig¬ 
zag  pattern:  and  matures  in  91  days.  Price:  Pkg.  20c, 
'A  lb.  35c,  lb.  $1.25,  postage  prepaid. 

SEND  FOR  1936  SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  Over  Thirty  Years — Largest  Growers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


Sensational  offer.  5  full  sized 
packets  postpaid  10e:  Early 
Wonder  Beet,  Goldinhart 
Carrot,  Rapid  Red  Radish, 
Wayahead  Lettuce,  Marglobe 
Tomato.  50c  value  for  10c. 
Send  dime  today  for  seeds. 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

898  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


1 


- - 


More 


SIZE 

More 


QUART 
Durable  and 
Attractive 

Price  $6.00  per  1000  f.o.b. 
Amsterdam.  Send  for  Trial 
Order  of  10Q— $1.00  Postpaid. 


R/IFC:  CO..  AMSTERDAM, 


ASPARAGUS 


R  hubarb 

Horseradish 

ROOTS 


One  and  Two  Years  Old-Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry.  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  •  DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting.  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write- 

I,.  &  F.  DONDERO  Box  249  VINELAND,  IN.  J. 


$[#nm 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maker  lor  tarms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  5  H .  P.  riding  or  walking  types. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  <  Write  nearest  ojJUo) 
4704  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
1SO-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
5812-F Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
>  668-^  North  4th  St..  Columbus,  Ohio 


Kir  Tires  or  Steel  Tires 


shAW»u  attractor. 


EVERGREENS 

Bushy  —  NO  IV  only  _ _ _ 

■  FOR  6 

Spring  Price, S6.  Your  choice 
Austrian  Pine,  Arborvitae.  Irish 
Juniper,  Norway  Spruce,  Pfitzer 
_ Juniper,  Chin- Arborvitae. 

COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

3h  L  III  high  Bushy.  3  ft  wide.  Perfect  ffl  rn 
shaped  silvery  foliage  (Spring  Price  SB)  NOW . ipi.UU  td. 

2  Fields  of  fine  bushy  trees  for  sale,  delivered  to 
you  early  spring.  Order  NOW.  (CATALOG  FREE) 
THE  ADOLPH  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Dept.  65  _  EASTON,  FA. 


STRAWBERRY 


0 

\ Jf  PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE.  These  varieties 
__•/  assure  success.  Dug  to  your  order  from  new 
.C'FjU’JiFS  beds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 
send  for  FREE  catalog.  Prices  F.O.B.  Salisbury. 

100’  250  500  IOOO  5000 

DORSETT  . $0.70  $1.25  $2.00  $4.00  $17.50 

FAIRFAX  . 70  1.35  2.25  4.50  20.00 

CHESAPEAKE  . 70  1.35  2.25  4.50  20.00 

CATSKILL  . 80  1.60  2.75  5.50  25.00 

PREMIER.  . 65  1.15  1.75  3.50  15.00 

BIG  JOE  . 65  1.15  1.75  3.50  15.00 

MASTODON  E.  B . 95  2.00  3.25  6.50  27.50 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Premier,  Howard  17,  Blakemore, 
Dorsett,  Big  Joe,  Gandy,  75c  per  100  postpaid.  $3.50 
per  1000  express.  Fairfax,  Chesapeake,  $4  00  per  .  1000 
express.  Mastodon,  Lucky  Strike,  $1.00  per  100  postpaid. 
$5.00  per  1000  express.  J.  F.  Truitt,  Box  8,  Georgetown,  Del. 


GRAPE  VINES, 
CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES 

Specializing  in  the  growing  of  these  items  for 
forty- one  years.  WE  KNOW  HOW.  Let  us  quote 
on  your  requirements. 

The  F.  E.  ScHifferli  &  Son  Nurseries 
FREDONIA,  N.  Y, 


SAMUEL  FRASER 

NURSERY,  GENESEO,  N.  Y. 

Invites  your  correspondence  regarding  your 
planting  problems.  Suggestions  and  catalog  free. 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 


from  yearlings  to  bearing  sizes 
Apples — McIntosh,  Early  McIntosh,  Melba,  Or¬ 
leans,  Red  Spy,  etc.  Poorman  Gooseberry.  Red 
Lake  (new)  Red  Currant,  Am.  Arbor  Vitae. 


VIRGINIA  GROWN  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Plants 
Now  Ready.  Copenhagen  MarkPt,  Golden  Acre.  Wake¬ 
field  Cabbage  Plants,  1000-$!,  5000-$4.50.  IO.OOO-$8.75. 
Marion  Market  (yellows  resistant)  1 000-$  1.50,  5000-$6. 
Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  1 000-53,  5000-$12.50. 
Hardy  Frostproof  Field-grown  Plants.  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato,  Sweet  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato,  Egg  Plant  and 
Late  Varieties  of  Cabbage.  All  seed  from  best  avail¬ 
able  stock  and  Certified  where  possible.  Tomato.  Pep¬ 
per  and  Egg  Plant  treated  with  RED  OXIDE  OF 
COPPER.  All  seed  planted  on  new  land.  Ask  for  FREE 
descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  on  larger  quantities, 
y mi  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you  use  our  plants. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  JR.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


aule’s  Beets  -2oi.  Seeds 

Detroit  Dark  Red,  and  Crosby’s 
[Early  Egyptian — enough  for  100-ft. 

Irow  of  each — to  get  acquainted.  Send 
dime  today!  Maule’ s  Seed  Book  Free.  w 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  889  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TREEKOTE 

Emulsion 


Newest  and  most  efficient  tree  wound 
dressing,  pruning  and  grafting  com¬ 
pound  —  applied  cold.  Will  adhere 
firmly  to  wet  or  dry  surfaces.  Permits 
rapid  healing.  Easy  to  apply  with 
brush"or  paddle.  40c  pint.  70c  quart,  SI. 90  gallon. 
Postpaid.  Walter  E.  Clark  &  Son,  Box  1  O  Milford,  Conn. 


WATERMELON  !  ! 

Grow  '  The-sixty-day  watermelon.  Frierson’s  Improved 
Early  Market  Queen.  Bigger  !  Better!  Produced  ripe 
melons  60  days  from  planting.  Earliest  and  sweetest. 
Grows  anywhere.  Quick  cash  crop.  Large  pkg  25c. 
Catalog  FltKK.  FRIERSON  SEED  CO.,  Grand  Bay,  Ala. 


DON  BYERS 

JEW  HARDEE  PEACH 

ood  test  of  18  degrees  below  zero.  Write  for  literature 

ept.  B,  FR13NCH  NURSERIES,  Clyde,  Oliio 


Ca  n  Hardy  Field  Grown  Frostproof 
.  U.  H.  CABBAGE  and  ONION  PLANTS 

Leading  varieties — 500,  60c;  1,000,  $1.00:  5,000,  $4.50. 
Also  Lettuce,  Tomato,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts  and 
Cauliflower  Plants.  Write  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
prices  PI  EDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  G  R E EN V I LLE,  S.  C. 


SEED  SWEET  POTATOES 

.Jersey  Yellow  and  Reds.  Free  from  disease.  Also 
Yams  and  the  New  Vineless.  Write  for  free  booklet 
giving  complete  description,  culture  and  prices. 

L.  g,  F.  DONDERO  Deltas  Dr.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


SEED  POTATOES  ReSh£irs- 

N.  Ralph  Baker  -  -  Victor,  New  York 


CA  n  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Frostproof  Cabbage  and 
•  w,U«(mion  Plants.  All  varieties.  500,  50c:  1000.  90c. 
Prompt  Shipment.  Georgia  Plant  Company,  Albany,  Ga. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Cer 
tified  Tomato  Plants,  Pepper  Plants — Write  card  for 
description  and  price.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


GRAFTWAX-TREE  HEALANT 

diseases,  blights,  wounds.  Water  proof,  adhesive.] hxeels  in 

grafting.  Hastens  union  of  stock  and  scion.  SMEARED 

ON  COLD-  Scions  dipped  in  melted  Grattwaxkeep  indefi¬ 
nitely.  prolonging  grafting  season.  Curative  tree  cavity 
filler)  GRAFTWAX  SEALS  AND  HEALS-  Free  sample. 
i  >  oz  can;  50c.  2  to  6  lbs  .  50c  Lb.  12  lbs.,  $5.  Postpaid. 

CLARION  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R, Clarion,  P». 

Dl  HIT’S  POSTPAID,  any  item  for  25o  (5  items  $1) 

rLftWI  8  Big  Pansies.  7  Eng.  Daisy.  4  Alyssum,  3 
Ganna.  3  Campanula,  3  C’nation,  3  Cerastium,  o  Col¬ 
umbine,  2  Cowslip,  2  Coreopsis.  2  Delphinium,  o  Di- 
antlius,  3  Digitalis,  6  Gladioli,  3  Iris,  2  Linium,  3 
Lychnis,  2  Mountain  Pink.  3  Poppy,  3  Pyrethrum.  4 
Saponaria,  4  S.  Will.,  6  H.  Radish,  (asp.,  beet.  cab. , 
let  .  toma.,  strawberry  all  varieties  2  doz.  25c,  IUU-75C. 
Cumberland  Raspberry,  Blower  blackberry,  doz.  75c, 
IOO-$2.75.  List.  GLICK  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

errre  vnw  READY!  500  -60c.  1000— 


Send  No  Money 

AL.L.i\'AR)ETIE$rNOW  READY!  500-COc,  1000- 
©6c.  STAN  DA  HD  PLANT  CO.  -  Tifton,  Ga. 


2  SHRUBS  or  3  SMALL  SHADE  TREES 

With  109  Asparagus  roots,  $1.75,  or  100  horseradish 
roots,  $1.50,  all  postpaid.  Twelve  shrubs  or  20  shade 
trees  with  1.000  horseradish  roots,  $6,  or  1,000  aspara¬ 
gus  roots,  $6.50,  express  collect.  Send  for  shrub  and 
tree  list,  your  selections.  Also  rhubarb  roots  tor  sale 
WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  NEW  JERSEY 


CA  rilCDPDCrkl  SEEDLINGS-S  t  .26  Postpaid.  3-8 

3U  LVtnunCL.lt  in.;  10  each  of  Colorado,  Blue.  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce.  Norway  Pine.  Douglas  Fir  and  Oriental  Ar¬ 
borvitae.  Elfgren  Nurseries  -  East  Killingly,  Conn. 


Gladiolus  Catalog  FREE 

50  large  or  100  medium  Glad.  Bulbs,  many  colors.  $1. 

H.  M.  GILLET  Box  253  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


|A  Beautiful  Dahlias— extra  large  varieties,  labeled, 
IV  $1.35  prepaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


LADIOLUS  LIST  FOB  THE  ASKING 
^  ~X~  Emory  Tilton,  1036  Prospect  Rd.,  Ashtabula,  0 


RURALISMS 


THE  FLOWER  SHOW 

Spring  Comes  to  the  City. — The  first 
sign  of  Spring  in  this  great  city  is  the 
annual  flower  show,  an  event  that  draws 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people 
i  each  year.  Time  was  when  a  group  of 
faithful  flower  lovers  put  on  a  show,  guar¬ 
anteeing  any  deficit  with  their  own  funds, 
for  flower  shows  had  not  yet  become  a 
popular  entertainment,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  educate  the  people  to  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  horticultural  beauty.  There  is  no 
fear  of  deficits  now ;  the  display  grows 
more  impressive  every  year,  and  the  visi¬ 
tors  may  be  called  a  cross  section  of 
American  life,  ranging  from  plain  work¬ 
ing  people  to  those  of  wealtli  and  promi¬ 
nence.  The  owners  of  large  estates  and 
conservatories  exhibit  lavishly,  while  seeds¬ 
men,  nurserymen,  plant-growers,  florists 
and  landscape  gardeners  are  always  the 
backbone  of  the  show. 

Suggestions  for  Small  Gardens. — 
One  of  our  friends  observed  that  these 
magnificent  displays,  showing  the  work  of 
skilled  landscape  gardeners,  were  rather 
discouraging  to  the  small  gardener  held 
to  modest  expenditures,  but  we  do  not 
share  this  view.  The  two  special  displays 
referred  to,  the  one  with  its  lofty  water¬ 
fall  and  the  other  with  its  rustic  well, 
made  use  of  material  familiar  to  most  of 
us;  as  one  of  our  friends  exclaimed  with 
delight,  they  even  used  skunk  cabbage 
along  the  water’s  edge.  Native  colum¬ 
bines,  Trilliums,  and  wild  orchids  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  plantings !  Spring  beauties, 
bluets  and  wood  Anemones  were  seen  in 
some  groups,  and  the  wild  pitcher  plant 
or  whip-poor-will’s  shoe  was  nestled  in 
an  artificial  bog.  To  see  these  plants  of 
the  wild  forming  part  of  an  artistic  com¬ 
position  is  encouraging  to  those  who  must 
consider  cost  in  planning  their  gardens, 
while  the  arrangement  of  the  expert  is  al¬ 
ways  suggestive.  We  can  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  the  enormous  expenditure  of  time, 
skill  and  space  required  to  have  all  these 
varied  plants  in  condition  for  exhibition 
at  a  certain  time;  not  only  Wistaria, 
mountain  laurel,  Laburnum  and  all  the 
smaller  plants,  but  even  large  blooming 
trees.  The  lavish  stretches  of  lawn  bor¬ 
dered  by  May  tulips  all  mean  patient 
Work  on  the  part  of  skilled  growers. 

Rose  Displays.  —  We  always  study 
these,  since  the  exhibits  tell  us  what  a 
certain  rose  will  be  in  perfection — not 
(hat  the  humble  outdoor  gardener  can 
hope  to  equal  the  huge  size  and  long 
stem,  clothed  with  rich  foliage,  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  group  of  half  a  hundred  blooms. 
But  we  decided  that  Better  Times  was  a 
new  rose  we  must  have ;  its  long  crimson 
buds,  opening  into  brilliant  cerise  flowers, 
are  of  exceptional  beauty ;  the  strong 
leathery  foliage  and  vigorous  growth  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  will  be  impressive  as  a  bed¬ 
ding  rose.  It  is  of  American  origin,  first 
introduced  two  years  ago,  and  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  at  the  show  last  year.  We  were 
also  interested  in  seeing  Carrie  Jacobs 
Bond,  a  Californian  rose  introduced  last 
year,  which  is  described  as  the  most  out¬ 
standing  rose  of  the  decade.  This  is  deep 
rose  color,  shaded  coral ;  the  flowers  are 
borne  upright  on  long  stems,  and  the 
flower  is  extremely  double,  opening  out 
to  a  depth  of  tiered  petals  that  give  an 
unusual  shape.  However,  it  is  not  the 
new  roses  alone  that  make  an  impressive 
display,  for  every  year  there  are  speci¬ 
mens  of  Briarcliff  that  stand  out  even 
among  newer  beauties,  though  this  has 
been  familiar  for  some  years,  but  its  large 
flowers  of  brilliant  rose  pink  are  striking 
brilliant  in  size  and  shape,  and  it  is  one 
of  our  best  bedding  roses.  Rapture,  a 
sport  of  Madame  Butterfly,  was  another 
flower  much  admired ;  the  color  is  a  little 
deeper  pink  than  its  parent,  shaded  yel¬ 
low  at  the  base.  President  Hoover  im¬ 
presses  us  as  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
the  blended  roses ;  the  combination  of 
cerise,  flame  color,  scarlet  and  yellow  is 
very  striking,  and  the  thick,  heavy  petals 
of  the  large  flowers  make  them  last  well 
when  cut.  We  have  found  this  a  very 
satisfactory  bedding  rose,  though  it  is 
not  quite  a  fragrant  as  some  others. 
Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet  still  seems 
the  favorite  yellow  rose  for  exhibition, 
and  we  have  good  reports  of  it  as  a  bed¬ 
ding  rose,  though  last  season  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  flowers  from  Ville  de  Paris,  a  butter¬ 
cup  yellow  that  did  not  fade  even  under 
a  hot  sun.  Another  of  the  older  roses 
that  always  appears  in  fine  form  is  Talis¬ 
man,  which  we  have  found  of  exceptional 
merit  in  the  garden.  The  little  Rose 
Rouletti  was  displayed  among  rock  gar¬ 
den  plants,  tiny  little  hushes  about  three 
inches  high,  covered  with  miniature  blos¬ 
soms.  E.  T.  ROYLE. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  347. 


PRODUCTIVE  92-aere  well-stocked  general 
farm,  10-room  colonial  stone  house,  stone 
barn,  electricity,  running  water:  suitable  estate; 
attractive  price,  terms.  A.  KARPOFF,  Rose- 
mont,  N.  J. 

125-ACRE  FARM,  price  $3,200.  worth  double. 
JARKOVSKV,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 6  lots,  all-year  or  Summer  home, 
near  lake,  4  rooms,  electric,  running  water, 
small  poultry  and  brooder  house:  Jersey,  37 
miles  out:  $1,750.  terms.  ADVERTISER  1707, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OWNER  OF  PROPERTY  in  Maine  suitable  for 
camp  or  boarding-Iionse.  would  lease  for  season 
or  help  run  the  place  with  someone  who  has  fol¬ 
lowing.  ADVERTISER  1099,  care  Rural  New- 
lorkcr.  . 

DAIRY  FARM.  7S  acres.  10  miles  south  of 
Utica  on  State  road :  good  buildings,  tine  level 
land:  electricity:  $0,000,  terms.  LEE  CHAPIN, 
Bridgewater,  N.  V. 

|  FRUITS  AND  FOODS  j 

PURE  VERMONT  honey.  5-pound  pail  $1.10,  two 
5-pound  pails  $2,  postpaid;  best  sweet  to  buy. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  0O-lb.  can  here  clover  $5, 
buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75.  buck¬ 

wheat  $1.45;  honey  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

S1IEOMET  FARM  maple  syrup  is  famous  for 
its  heavy  body  and  delicate  “maple”  flavor; 
two  dollars  per  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Win¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

HONEY — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2-$1.80.  0-$4.30,  buckwheat  1  pail  S5c,  2-$1.00, 
G-$3.75:  all  postpaid  third  zone:  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup.  $2.20  gallon  or 
5  lbs.  sugar  $1.45,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 

HONEY — 00  lbs.  white  $5.  amber  $4.20,  buck¬ 
wheat  $4.20;  2S  lbs.  white  $2.50,  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  $1.50:  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  FRESII  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $1.90  per 
gallon,  delivered  third  zone.  RAYMOND  G. 
FISHER,  Rupert,  Vermont. 

NEW  MAPLE  syrup,  best  quality  Vermont, 
guaranteed  pure,  thick  and  tine  flavor;  one 
gallon  $1.40.  two  or  more  $1.35  per  gallon:  spe¬ 
cial  low  express  rates  on  maple  products. 
STORY,  East  Fairfield,  Vermont. 

PURE  NEW  maple  syrup,  any  quantity  $1.75  per 
gallon  on  cars  here.  GEO.  L.  MARVIN,  An¬ 
dover,  Ohio. 

rURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  extra  heavy,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone,  insured,  two  dollars  per 
gallon.  DEX-ROBINSON,  Pawlet,  Vermont. 

FOR  SALE — Fure  maple  syrup.  $1.80  gallon  3rd 
zone,  1930  crop.  SAM  YODER,  Grantsville, 

aid. 

Miscellaneous 

COW.  SHEEP  and  horse  clippers  sharpened;  en¬ 
close  50c  with  each  set  blades  mailed;  sheep 
blades  35c  set:  factory  grinding  equipment; 
guaranteed:  blades  returned  day  received;  es¬ 
tablished  1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N. 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines:  nil  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Serviceable  two-row  potato  planter. 
PAUL  STEPHENS,  Pine  Grove  Mills,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Fordson  tractor  with  White  hoist 
and  drag  line  scraper  attached:  cost  $1,500 
new,  will  sacrifice  for  $300.  WARD  B.  STARK, 
Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y. 

BEES — 2-lb.  package  with  queen  $2.45,  3-lb. 

package  $3.15;  queens  75c;  also  nuclei,  com¬ 
plete  colonies,  bee  supplies,  beeswax  wanted. 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICALLY  NEW  plow,  double-bottomed 
mould-board  for  sale  cheap,  at  Milford,  Pa. 
DR.  EUGENE  BAR,  124  E.  84th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  QUICK  sale  will  sacrifice  for  one  hundred 
dollars  DeLaval  milking  machine,  three  units, 
all  in  working  order  with  electric  motor  large 
enough  for  00  cows.  J.  M.  BELCHER,  Far 
Hills,  N.  J. 

||  Country  Board 

WANTED — Correspondence  with  those  wanting 
real  home;  will  take  husband  and  wife,  sisters 
and  brothers,  or  both;  best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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KILLERS 


FOR  ME!" 


EVERY  NEIGHBORHOOD 

“No  more  horse-killing  mowers  for  me,”  is 
the  way  one  farmer  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  the  CASE  HI-LIFT  OIL-BATH  MOWER. 
‘‘It’s  the  easiest-pulling  mower  I’ve  ever  seen 
or  used,”  adds  another.  The  gears  in  the  Case 
are  placed  behind  the  axle  balancing  the 
sturdy  one-piece  frame  and  taking  the  weight 
off  the  neckyoke.  Floating  cutter  bar  reduces 
ground  friction,  corrects  side  draft,  lightens 
the  pull.  Enclosed  gears  keep  oil  in,  dust  and 
water  out.  See  this  new  Case  before  you  buy 
a  mower.  Notice  its  oversize  bearings,  better 
lubrication,  easy  operation  of  hi -lift  and 
cutting  parts.  Speed  up  haying  with  Case 
light-draft  haying  tools.  Mark  in  coupon 
those  you  want  to  know  more  about. 


Euier-operatlnff:  longer  ComMn.tlon  cyllrxl«r 

tired;  don't  rollbv  push  ber  Steel  deck 


FREE  BOOK 

J.  I.  CASE  CO. ,  Dept.  D-81.  Racine,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  free  booklets  on 


I  □  Oil-Bath  Mower* 

J  □  Sulky  Rakes 
|  □  Side  Delivery  Rake* 

|  Name 


□  Hay  Loaders 

□  Stationary  Baler* 

□  Pick-Jp  Baler* 


Address 


yuur  i;ma.  seen  ana 
laoor  on  uncertain  inoculation!  In 
jSyoculate  with  NITRAU1N  and  be 
gm  sure  of  legume  bacteria  of  select 
f  ed,  proved  strains.  N1TUAG1N 
Inoculation  often  doubles  the  yield 
Umeq  niaf=f  fa  fa'  soy  beans  and  other  leg¬ 
acy by  flrmp«mfmer£,al  culturc:  used  profit- 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 
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HUDSON 


“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 

v  Spring  planting  will  be 


faster  and  better  with 
this  new  Hudson  Seed¬ 
er.  Handles  all  seed 
from  beans  to  smallest 
varieties.  Gives  you 
accurate  planting  for 
the  best  stand  of  crops. 
Your  Hudson  dealer 
has  it. 

e:ium™millete  Hudson  Line  includes  sprayers,  bam 
tanks  et’  K?u*try  equipment,  garden  tools,  pumps. 
■  etc.  Known  everywhere — used  everywhere. 

U  pi  e®y°ur  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

O.  HUDSON 
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- MANUFACTURING  CO. 

—  T  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Wanted — A  Straw-baler 
Attachment 


What  we  need  today  is  a  thrashing  ma¬ 
chine  that  bales  the  straw  as  fast  as 
|  grain,  growing  on  straw,  is  thrashed. 

Straw  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room 
I  and  is  a  tiresome  and  tedious  task  to  han¬ 
dle.  Very  often,  too,  much  of  the  year's 
|  straw  crop  cannot  be  kept  under  roof  anc 
must  be  blown  outside  where  rain  anc 
snow  lessen  its  value  and  even  render  it. 
especially  during  cold,  wintry  weather, 
dangerous  to  use  for  bedding. 

If  straw  would  and  could  be  haled  by 
the  thrashing  machine,  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  and  even  profitable  to  handle 
throughout  the  year  as  it  is  needed  to  bed 
the  various  stables.  Especially  would  if 
save  time  when  used  as  litter  in  the  poul¬ 
try  house.  Have  you  ever  timed  yourself 
to  see  how  long  it  takes  to  do  the  daily 
bedding  with  loose  straw?  Baled  straw 
such  as  I  am  writing  about  could  be  han¬ 
dled  in  a  fraction  of  the  time. 

‘“Where  does  the  profit  come  in?”  you 
may  ask.  Labor  saved  is  worth  money 
at  so  many  cents  per  hour.  The  good 
average  farm  hereabout  uses  20  man 
hours  every  year  to  stack  or  tramp  the 
straw  in  mows,  at  least  100  man  hours  in 
bedding  with  loose  straw  and  nearly  al- 
I  ways  another  100  hours  when  straw  is 
baled  from  large  stacks  in  field  and  then 
hauled  under  a  roof.  Reckoning  labor  at 
25  cents  per  man  hour,  baled  straw  from 
thrashing  machine  would  alone  save  $55 
a  year.  Here  in  Pennsylvania  the 
barns,  many  of  the  old  bank  ones  at 
least,  are  90  by  60  feet  or  better.  Such 
I  a  barn  today  costs  to  erect  anvwhere 
I  from  $5,000  to  $11,000.  These  '  barns, 
enormous  as  they  are.  often  are  entirely 
j  too  small  to  house  the  season's  straw 
j  crop  which  is  loose  and  bulky.  Could  all 
j  the  straw'  be  baled,  it  could  all  be  stored 
in  a  very  small  space.  Taking  this  point 
i  into  consideration,  a  barn  built  today,  and 
granting  that  all  straw  be  baled  while 
thrashing,  could  be  made  only  three-fifths 
as  large  as  one  of  the  present  big  bank 
barns — a  saving  of  two-fifths  could  be 
made.  Two-fifths  of  $10,000  is  $4,000. 
j  When  I  started  farming  a  saving  of  $4,- 
!  000  in  my  total  investment  would  have 
looked  almost  like  Pike's  Peak. 

M  hen  we  thrash  our  grain  we  use  a 
,  make-shift  carrier  for  our  straw  instead 
j  of  the  blower.  This  carrier  drops  the 
j  straw  out  of  the  barn  into  a  baler  below 
:  where  a  man  with  a  fork  guides  and 
!  pushes  it  into  the  big  jaws.  Of  course 
an  extra  tractor  is  used  to  run  this 
baler,  but  it  saves  a  lot  of  extra  work 
when  we  think  how  long  and  tedious  a 
j  job  it  is  to  bale  a  miniature  mountain  of 
loose  straw.  On  windy  days  canvas  is 
used  to  keep  straw  from  blowing  away 
j  from  baler's  maw. 

Much  can  be  said  on  this  subject  of  a 
trashing  machine  straw-baler.  In  my  es¬ 
timation  not  very  much  more  power 
would  need  be  used  to  bale  straw  as  it 
comes  from  thrasher  today.  The  blower 
would  not  be  used ;  it  would  remain  idle 
when  baling.  The  bales  of.  say  50  pounds, 
could  be  made  square  and  bound  across 
center  both  ways  with  tarred  twine  or 
wire  which  would  have  to  be  made  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  strain. 

Pennsylvania.  Robert  i.  weigley. 


First  Insect  Killing 

(Continued  from  Page  331) 
egg  stage  under  the  hard  bony  covering 
so  they  are  well  protected.  In  orchard 
practice  the  strong  lime-sulphur,  or  better 
still,  the  dormant  spray  oils  give  good 
control.  Application  with  these  solutions 
must  be  given  in  the  dormant  stage  of  the 
plant,  when  strong  spray  applications 
may  be  safely  made.  However,  the  newly 
hatched  young  can  be  killed  with  nicotine 
sprays  if  applied  &pon  after  hatching. 

Scurfy  Scale 

This  insect  is  a  native  American  one 
that  is  widely  known  and  generally  dis¬ 
tributed,  as  it  occurs  in  apple  and  pear 
orchards.  It  is  also  frequently  found  on 
bushes,  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants, 
also  on  some  shrubs  as  dogwood,  so  that 
it  is  a  familiar  insect  on  cultivated  plants. 

The  scurfy  scale  usually  restricts  its 
feeding  to  the  bark  of  its  host  plants,  and 
unlike  the  oyster  shell  and  San  Jose 
scale,  it  rarely  is  found  on  fruits. 

Scurfy  scales  are  flat  and  bright  colored 
and  easily  seen.  The  female  is  larger 
than  the  male,  being  one-eighth  in  length, 
while  the  male  is  narrow,  much  smaller 
and  white  in  color  with  a  ridge  down  the 
long  side.  The  life  history  is  much  the 
same  as  that  described  for  the  bark  louse, 
and  it  is  controlled  in  the  same  way. 

Surely  bugs  are  a  challenge  to  even 
the  intelligent  fruit-grower,  and  more 
thau  that  to  the  rest  of  us  who  want  to 
see  good  results.  m.  b.  cummings. 


Farm  hauling  costs  can  run  up  into  money  unless 
you  use  a  truck  that  is  built  to  stand  up  under  the 
hardest  kind  of  service.  Being  a  farmer  himself, 
Henry  Ford  knows  the  kind  of  truck  that  farmers 
need.  And  in  the  1936  Ford  V-8  Trucks  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Cars,  every  part  is  built  to  match  V-  8  engine 
quality,  economy,  and  reliability. 

If  you  want  to  get  the  FACTS  about  the  1936  Ford 
V-8  Trucks  and  Commercial  Cars,  just  ask  your 
Ford  dealer  for  an  "on-the-job"  test.  He  will  be  glad 
to  let  you  try  one  on  your  own  farm,  with  your 
own  loads,  so  you  can  make  your  own  tests  of  V-  8 
Economy  and  V-8  Performance. 


Any  new  112-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Commercial  Car  can  be  purchased 
for  $25  a  month,  with  usual  low  down-payment.  Any  new  131V2*mch  or 
157-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Truck  can  be  purchased  with  the  usual  low 
down-payment  on  the  new  UCC  V2%  per  month  Finance  Plans. 


In  every  detail  of  construction.  Ford 
V-8  Stake  Trucks  are  built  to  stand 
up  under  the  hardest  kind  of  farm 
service.  There  are  two  wheelbases 
.  .  .  157-inch  and  13IVj-inch. 


^  Tbe  Ford  V-8  Platform  Truck  is  knade 
in  two  sizes  .  .  .  157-inch  and  131  Vz- 
inch  wheelbases.  It  is  ideal  for 
mounting  grain  sides,  stock  racks 
and  fruit  and  beet  bodies. 


0  Every  farmer  needs  a  Ford  V-8 
Pick-Up  for  those  odd  hauling  jobs 
around  the  farm  or  for  hauling  light 
loads  back  and  forth  to  town.  Wheel, 
base  is  112  inches. 


BUILT  TO  HELP  THE  FARMER 
REDUCE  HIS  HAULING  COSTS 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resnonsible  houses,  whether  aavertir.crs  or  not.  We  willingly  use  hhr  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  shoula  ..o„  -0  -onfused  ^ith  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  »e  will  a®*  *>e 
resDonsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tlm* transaction™ and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Economic  Suicide 

THE  American  people  are  trying  to  estimate  the 
economic  cost  of  the  floods.  It  totals  manj  mil¬ 
lions.  Two  years  ago  the  cost  of  the  drought  was 
even  greater.  The  loss  in  money  loaned  to  nations 
of  Europe  and  not  paid  is  ten  or  twelve  billions  and 
strictly  speaking  more.  The  cost  of  the  five-year  de¬ 
pression  defies  estimate.  It  would  stagger  the 
imagination.  The  cost  of  recovery  and  relief  has 
already  doubled  our  national  debt,  now  around  $35,- 
000,000,000  all  told.  These  are  approximate  esti¬ 
mates.  We  have  not  attempted  to  total  them.  The 
total  of  these  material  losses,  however,  is  trifling,  in 
our  estimation,  in  •comparison  with  the  losses  sus¬ 
tained  in  recent  years  by  the  people  and  nations  of 
the  world  through  a  loss  of  faith  in  one  another. 

There  was  in  the  memory  of  men  yet  living  a  time 
when  a  promise  or  a  verbal  agreement  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  pledge  of  honor.  A  contract  was  a  sacred 
thing.  A  treaty  between  nations  was  final  and  in¬ 
violable.  The  thought  to  escape  the  payment  of  a 
debt  or  the  performance  of  an  agreement  was  never 
entertained  by  our  fathers.  It  is  true  that  there 
have  always  been  individual  exceptions,  but  they 
only  emphasized  the  general  pride  and  integrity  of 
the  community. 

Some  of  us  were  shocked  a  score  of  years  back  when 
the  head  of  a  great  nation  was  reported  as  referring 
to  an  international  treaty  as  a  “scrap  of  paper.” 
Later  we  felt  it  incredible  that  several  nations  would 
repudiate  their  promises  to  repay  an  acknowledged 
loan.  It  took  us  some  time  to  realize  that  States 
provided  legal  machinery  for  the  creation  of  cor¬ 
porations  for  the  express  purpose  of  legally  escap¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  credits  and  contracts. 

To  those  of  us  who  remember  the  days  when  the 
word  of  a  struggling  farmer  was  “as  good  as  a  gov¬ 
ernment  bond,”  when  bankers  made  loans  on  repu¬ 
tation  and  character,  and  when  practically  every¬ 
body  made  an  honest  attempt  to  pay  his  debts  and 
comply  with  the  terms  of  a  contract,  the  present  in¬ 
difference  to  obligations  of  duty  and  honor  are  ap¬ 
palling. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  with  an  increasing 
number  of  people  to  regard  promises  and  agreements 
between  individuals  and  nations  as  a  mere  form  of 
words  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  They  would  scrap 
the  ideal  that  we  have  long  cherished  and  destroy 
confidence  which  is  the  foundation  of  trust.  De¬ 
stroy  this  and  what  is  left?  We  can  restore  the  ma¬ 
terial  waste  of  the  floods.  We  know  that  when 
rain  falls,  grass  will  grown  again  on  the  scorched 
earth.  We  can  recover  our  heavy  material  losses. 
Destroy  our  spiritual  faith  and  our  confidence  in  our 
neighbor  and  ourselves — and  all  is  lost. 

* 

WE  HAVE  many  questions  about  poultry  part¬ 
nerships.  No  two  of  these  problems  are  alike, 
or  even  what  might  be  called  similar.  One  point 
evident  in  many  of  these  inquiries  is  that  the  two 
parties  have  not  yet  got  together  on  the  basis  of 
talking  the  whole  thing  over  to  each  other.  If  two 
persons  are  to  have  a  partnership  business,  a  clear 
understanding  about  every  detail  that  is  in  sight  or 
can  be  imagined  should  be  brought  out.  That  will 
clear  up  most  of  the  problems,  and  put  the  two  par¬ 
ties  on  the  basis  of  knowing  just  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing  in  a  way  not  otherwise  possible. 

About  the  only  suggestions  an  outsider  can  make 
are  that  return  from  investment  and  living  wages 
must  be  basic  points  from  which  to  start,  and 
worked  out  so  that  neither  “gets  the  best  of  the  bar¬ 
gain.”  That  will  wreck  any  partnership. 
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HE  modern  walking  plow  is  an  implement  that 
under  fairly  good  soil  conditions  only  needs 
guiding.  The  three-horse  plow,  with  its  straight 
draft,  requires  only  the  watchful  eye  and  hand  work 
to  make  a  uniform  furrow.  The  two-horse  plow 
needs  adjustment  for  the  job  on  hand  and  perhaps 
the  walking  habits  of  the  land  horse.  It  must  “run 
to  land”  enough  but  not  too  much,  otherwise  there 
will  be  spots  of  too  wide  furrows  not  well  broken  up 
Some  men  set  the  plow  to  dig  too  deeply  to  make  it 
“hang  to  the  ground”  as  we  have  heard  it  expressed. 
That  is  hard  on  horses  and  man,  and  never  does 
a  good  job. 

The  plow  adjustment  job  was  taught  us  early  by 
Father  who  was  expert  in  this  line.  He  explained 
the  purpose  of  every  possibility  of  adjustment  on 
that  small  part  of  the  plow  where  the  evener  is 
hitched.  Later  it  was  our  privilege  to  work  as  hired 
man  for  a  large  farmer  who  prided  himself  on  work 
well  done.  One  of  the  early  Spring  jobs  was  plowing 
a  10-acre  field  of  sod  for  corn.  The  boss  went  to  the 
field  to  get  us  started,  watched  for  two  rounds  and 
then  went  to  the  barn.  About  an  hour  later  he  came 
out  again  to  look  at  the  job,  but  did  not  stay  long. 
Later  we  learned  that  he  was  a  crank  about  good 
plowing,  so  that  our  early  training  proved  a  great 
help  in  working  for  this  man. 

* 

MPROVEMENT  of  farm  livestock  by  fixing  or 
eliminating  inherited  characters  logically  includes 
inbreeding  and  out-breeding.  Both  are  well  known 
to  breeders  and  have  been  used  spasmodically  for 
years,  but  the  genetic  principles  on  which  they  are 
based  have  never  been  well  understood. 

Inbreeding  is  the  mating  of  closely  related  in¬ 
dividuals,  such  as  brother  and  sister,  father  and 
daughter.  It  is  a  two-edged  sword  which  many 
breeders  fear.  While  it  is  a  way  of  rapidly  intensi¬ 
fying  and  fixing  desirable  characters,  it  is  just  as 
likely  to  emphasize  undesirable  characters. 

“Pure  families”  within  a  breed  may  produce  a 
much  sought  after  strain  such  as  Anxiety  4tli  Here- 
fords  or  Bates  “Pure  Duchess”  Shorthorns  or  Earl 
Marshall  Aberdeen-Angus— or  they  may  result  in 
failure.  Inbreeding  brings  out  defects  rapidly  in 
whole  families,  which  may  then  lie  discarded.  When 
intensive  breeding  produces  defectives  faster  than 
they  can  be  discarded,  the  breeder  resorts  to  oc¬ 
casional  out-breeding. 

Out-breeding — crosses  of  unrelated  inbred  fami¬ 
lies— may  result  in  offspring  with  desirable  traits 
such  as  vigor  and  productiveness  not  only  above  that 
of  the  parents,  but  even  above  that  of  other  animals 
of  the  breed.  At  one  stroke  previous  losses  are 
wiped  out  with  a  net  gain  besides. 

Students  of  genetics  know  what  happens,  even 
though  the  factors  cannot  be  identified.  Essentially 
out-breeding  breaks  up  fixed,  undesirable  factors 
with  factors  from  another  strain  which  may  even 
have  undesirable  characters.  It  is  not  a  case  of  two 
bads  making  a  good,  but  a  case  of  two  goods  which 
did  not  have  a  chance,  supplementing  one  another. 

* 

HARDY  quince  rootstock  upon  which  to  work 
pears  for  dwarfing  purposes  is  reported  as 
needed  in  the  Eastern  United  States  where  there  is 
a  renewed  interest  in  dwarf  pears  and  for  trees 
trained  to  special  forms,  according  to  our  orchard 
specialists.  Undoubtedly  the  tenderness  of  quince 
roots  to  cold  has  been  a  limiting  factor  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  dwarf  pears  in  the  East. 

Culture  of  the  pear  on  the  quince  in  America  has 
not  been  overly  popular.  Various  explanations  of 
these  failures  have  been  advanced,  including  scion 
rooting,  blight  susceptibility  of  the  quince  root,  and 
poor  vigor  of  dwarf  trees  under  American  climatic 
conditions.  While  these  factors  may  all  have  played 
a  part,  the  question  is  raised  whether  a  very  im¬ 
portant  limiting  factor  in  dwarf  pear  production 
may  not  have  been  the  tenderness  of  the  quince  roots 
to  cold.  Experiments  conducted  at  the  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  Experiment  Station  appear  to  substantiate  this 
conclusion. 

* 

EACH-GROWERS  in  Western  New  York  suffered 
less  damage  from  the  ravages  of  the  Oriental 
fruit  moth  in  1935  than  has  been  the  case  at  any 
time  since  the  advent  of  the  pest  in  the  peach  belt 
a  decade  ago.  The  average  fruit  infestation  for  the 
entire  peach  area  of  Niagara,  Orleans,  Monroe  and 
Wayne  counties  was  only  a  little  over  0  per  cent 
last  season. 

It  is  reported  that  in  all  probability  the  absence 
of  fruit  in  most  orchards  during  1934  because  of  the 
severe  cold  of  the  preceding  Winter  reduced  the 
number  of  caterpillars  hibernating  in  1934-35,  which 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  exceptionally  low  in¬ 
festation  of  last  season. 
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HE  chief  reason  why  Alfalfa  improves  soil  so 
rapidly  is  that  this  plant  develops  a  much 
greater  root  system  than  any  of  the  clovers  or  other 
legumes.  Alfalfa  roots  remaining  in  the  soil  increase 
the  humus  content  and  add  supplies  of  nitrogen  and 
other  plant  foods.  The  roots  seem  to  exert  an  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  action  on  the  physical  properties  of 
the  soil.  This  physical  improvement  is  most  notice¬ 
able  on  compact  heavy  soils.  The  penetration  of  the 
roots  into  the  subsoil  permits  the  entrance  of  air 
and  water. 

A  good  crop  of  Alfalfa  will  leave  125  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  25  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  40 
pounds  of  potash  in  the  soil.  That  is  about  twice 
the  amount  of  plant  nutrients  that  is  contained  in  a 
ton  of  ordinary  fertilizer.  It  is  twice  as  much  plant 
food  as  red  or  Alsike  clover  leaves  in  the  soil  and  10 
times  as  much  as  is  deposited  in  the  soil  by  a  crop 
of  Soy  beans. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  Alfalfa  on  the  soil  are 
increased  if  the  crop  is  allowed  to  grow  for  two  or 
more  years,  and  are  not  all  exhausted  by  the  crop 
which  follows  immediately  after  the  Alfalfa.  Other 
crops  which  come  later  in  the  rotation  are  also  aided 
by  the  plant  nutrients  left  in  the  soil  by  Alfalfa. 

* 

NEW  York  farmers  are  asked  to  give  particular 
attention  to  the  germination  of  their  seed 
stocks  of  barley,  oats  and  corn,  because  of  the  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions  that  prevailed  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  during  harvest  time  last  year. 
This  request  for  caution  is  based  on  evidence  ac¬ 
cumulated  from  recent  tests.  The  heavy  rains  which 
prevailed  at  harvest  time  in  some  sections  last  Sum¬ 
mer  severely  injured  many  crops  of  barley  and  oats 
and  the  result  is  low  or  weak  germination  this 
Spring.  The  situation  is  rather  serious  in  the  case 
of  seed  barley  and  oats,  but  not  quite  so  acute  with 
corn. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  selection  of  a  reliable 
source  for  seed  purchases.  Home-grown  seed  or 
that  purchased  from  a  neighbor  should  be  carefully 
tested. 

* 

TENT  caterpillars,  which  will  reappear  when  leaf 
growth  begins  on  wild  cherry  trees,  are  “definite¬ 
ly  on  the  decline”  in  New  Jersey,  thanks  to  the 
combined  attacks  of  a  bacterial  disease,  parasites 
and  birds. 

Few  tent  caterpillars  will  be  found  in  South  Jer¬ 
sey  this  year,  according  to  a  recent  survey.  In  Cen¬ 
tral  Jersey,  expectations  are  that  the  1936  crop  will 
be  less  than  half  of  that  of  1935.  Caterpillar  popu¬ 
lations  in  North  Jersey  will  be  reduced  in  areas 
where  the  pest  was  abundant  hist  year,  but  heavier 
in  sections  where  it  was  not  prevalent.  The  latter 
situation  is  explained  in  the  fact  that  the  bacterial 
disease  of  this  pest  became  well  established  only  in 
sections  where  the  caterpillar  population  was  heavy. 

* 

ALL  farmers  and  small  gardeners  who  grow  corn 
or  who  have  flower,  vegetable  or  weed  patches 
that  were  infested  by  the  European  corn-borer  last 
year,  are  urged  to  help  rout  this  pest  by  cleaning  up 
their  lands. 

The  European  corn-borer  winters  over  in  the  stalks 
and  stubble  of  corn  and  other  fleshy  weeds  and 
plants  left  above  ground.  They  begin  to  emerge  as 
adult  moths  about  the  middle  of  May,  mate  and  lay 
eggs  on  the  newly  growing  corn.  All  cornstalks, 
stubble  and  the  larger  weeds  in  and  around  corn 
fields,  and  all  infested  stalks  of  Dahlia  or  other 
flowering  or  vegetable  plants,  be  disposed  of  by  burn¬ 
ing  or  plowing  under  cleanly  within  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks. 

* 

As  we  go  to  press  the  indication  at  Albany  is  that 
the  Milk  Control  Bill  will  be  renewed  for  another 
year  before  this  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  readers. 


Brevities 

“Old  Man  River” — horrible  in  destruction  when  he 
gets  going. 

Soon  be  time  to  “plow  the  garden,”  and  if  you  have 
a  good  lot  of  manure  to  turn  under,  all  the  better. 

In  hoyiiood  we  ate  10  apples  a  day,  but  have  now 
slowed  down  to  four — not  too  many  for  anyone  with 
normal  eating  ability. 

Thinking  things  over — early  Spring  is  a  good  time 
for  that.  And  there  are  plenty  of  things  in  farming 
that  need  to  be  thought  over. 

For  an  interesting  vegetable-flower  bed,  a  rod  square 
for  instance,  get  a  tuber  of  as  many  different  kinds  of 
potatoes  as  possible  and  plant  them  in  check  rows.  Keep 
them  sprayed  for  bugs  and  blight,  so  that  the  full 
growth  of  foliage  will  be  made,  and  the  variety  will  be 
a  sight  worth  seeing. 
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Distribution  of  Wealth 

Part  I. 

HERE  is  an  institution  as  old  as  the  world.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  fair  and  simple  minds  of  the 
primeval  people.  It  has  been  approved  by  mankind 
through  the  ages.  It  has  been  adopted  in  principle 
at  least  by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  We 
have  adopted  it.  We  call  it  the  “Institution  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Property.” 

The  fundamental  concept  of  this  great  economic 
program  is  that  the  best  title  to  wealth  is  acquired 
by  production.  The  person  who  applies  labor  to 
gifts  of  nature  is  the  owner  of  what  he  creates. 
Ownership  includes  the  right  to  consume  and  to  fix 
the  terms  for  the  exchange  or  sale  of  it. 

Nobody  disputes  the  justice  of  this  economic  rule. 
If  the  process  of  production  had  remained  simple 
and  individualistic  the  law  may  never  have  been 
violated.  But  it  was  found  that  by  co-operation,  a 
division  of  labor  and  the  use  of  machinery  men  could 
produce  more  wealth  collectively  than  by  working 
alone.  This  saves  labor  and  produces  more  wealth. 
If  equitably  and  fairly  divided  each  worker  will 
have  more  and  better  comforts  than  he  would  have 
working  with  his  own  hands  alone. 

When  we  speak  of  the  “distribution  of  wealth”  we 
mean  such  a  division  of  the  whole  product  as  rightly 
belongs  to  each  person  who  contributed  to  its  produc¬ 
tion.  This  again  would  be  simple,  if  the  natural 
gifts  or  materials  were  all  free  and  only  labor  were 
required  to  produce  wealth.  But  to  facilitate  large 
production  of  wealth  to  the  end  that  all  may  have 
plenty  we  use  land  and  capital  as  well  as  labor  in 
the  process  of  production.  The  land  was  allocated 
to  the  first  settlers  to  encourage  them  to  clear  and 
cultivate  and  improve  it,  to  increase  the  national 
wealth  and  thus  add  to  the  wealth  and  comforts  of 
all.  The  product  of  land  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
producing  it  is  called  rent.  When  the  excess  is  saved 
and  used  for  producing  more  wealth,  it  is  capital. 
Capital  may  be  in  the  form  of  food,  clothing  and 
housing  of  the  workmen,  the  raw  materials  of  the 
farm,  the  mine  or  foundry,  and  the  building  and  ma¬ 
chinery  used  as  a  factory.  The  compensation  for  the 
use  of  capital  is  called  interest.  Labor  is  rewarded 
for  its  part  in  production  by  wages. 

As  we  complicated  the  process  of  production  to  in¬ 
crease  our  volume  of  wealth,  so  we  complicated  the 
distribution  of  wealth  to  those  who  contributed  to 
its  production.  Wealth  is  created  by  the  joint  use  of 
land,  labor  and  capital.  Hence  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  rent,  wages  and  capital. 

The  primitive  people  used  simple  direct  methods 
of  distribution.  They  appraised  the  value  of  the 
commodities  they  produced  by  the  time  devoted  to 
the  production  of  them.  On  this  basis  they  directly 
exchanged  one  commodity  for  another.  As  produc¬ 
tion  and  exchange  increased,  they  adopted  by 
mutual  consent  one  commodity,  which  was  in  general 
demand  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Different  com¬ 
modities  were  used  at  different  periods  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  always  had  value  equal  to  the  commodity 
for  which  it  was  exchanged.  It  came  to  be  called 
money. 

The  major  complications  and  injustices  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  developed  after  kings  assumed 
authority  to  coin  and  issue  money.  Previously  the 
goldsmiths  stored  the  gold  for  safe  keeping  and 
issued  receipts  to  the  owners  of  it.  To  save  handling 
the  gold  these  receipts  were  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  in  place  of  gold  coins.  The  goldsmiths  found 
that  most  of  the  gold  was  never  taken  out  of  storage. 
They  began  to  issue  receipts  for  gold  they  did  not 
have.  The  fraud  was  detected.  But  when  govern¬ 
ments  later  took  over  the  control  of  money,  they 
legalized  the  deception  and  issued  paper  money 
against  gold  which  they  did  not  have,  and  made  it  a 
legal  tender,  which  it  had  not  had  before.  At  the 
same  time  banks  were  created,  corporations  were  or¬ 
ganized  and  the  use  of  credit  (promises  to  pay)  wTas 
used  freely  by  banks  and  autocratic  rulers.  This 
money  was  available  to  government  favorites  and 
the  corporations  which  gained  control  of  natural 
products,  transportation  facilities  and  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  production.  In  the  distribution  of  the  com¬ 
modities,  rent  and  wages  got  less  than  their  just 
share.  Capital  got  more. 

In  America  the  evils  of  distribution  have  de¬ 
veloped  since  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War — 75 
years.  These  wrongs  are  admitted  to  exist,  but 
those  who  benefit  by  them  are  influential  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  politicians  lack  the  courage  to  correct 
the  evils  even  when  they  have  the  disposition  to  do 
s<>'  They  expi’ess  sympathy  with  movements  for 
•  •  form,  they  give  recognition  and  jobs  to  reform 
leaders  who  are  so  cheaply  bought.  They  create  bu- 
Ieaus>  spend  money  freely  on  schemes  that  will  not 


work,  but  discourage  any  plan  that  promises  a  fair 
division  of  the  fruits  of  production. 

We  cannot  reform  this  great  abuse  of  distribution 
of  wealth  by  laws  alone.  We  must  know  the  facts, 
and  realize  our  responsibilities.  Then  work  intel¬ 
ligently,  and  persistently  for  a  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  share  of  the  fruits  of  production  to  all  who 
assist  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Will  We  Always  Fall  for  It? 

IN  1932  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Wis¬ 
consin  informed  Deputy  Attorney  Fred  M.  Wylie 
that  he  was  satifised — 

“(1)  That  the  Farmers’  Call  Board  of  Plymouth  was 
engaging  in  practices  harmful  to  the  cheese  industry; 
(2)  that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  farmers'  organization  and 
does  not  conduct  a  competitive  market  but,  in  fact,  is 
a  dealers’  organization  and  conducts  a  market  where 
the  dealers,  without  competition,  fix  the  price  of  cheese, 
not  only  for  the  small  quantity  bought  on  the  board, 
but  for  all  other  American  cheese  produced  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  and  (3)  that  any  cheese  exchange  similarly  or¬ 
ganized  or  conducted  would  be  of  similar  effect. 

The  Commissioner  asked  Mr.  Wylie  for  his  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  evidence  taken  at  a  public  hearing 
sufficiently  proved  unfair  trade  practices  and  price 
fixing  to  justify  a  restraining  order  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner.  The  Deputy  Attorney  General  reviewed  the 
testimony  and  advised  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Call  Board  “is  an  unfair  trade  practice,”  and 
that  in  his  opinion  the  price  fixing  might  be  re¬ 
strained  under  the  Wisconsin  law  as  an  unfair 
practice. 

In  his  review  Mr.  Wylie  said  it  required  neither 
legal  nor  economic  erudition  but  just  honest  think¬ 
ing  to  brush  aside  the  sophistry  and  pretense  and 
see  that  the  whole  thing  was  unfair. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General  heard  all  the  tes¬ 
timony  first  hand.  He  saw  that  the  dealers  had  a 
cheese  exchange  of  their  own  at  Plymouth.  Farmers 
knew  that  dealers  fixed  the  price  of  cheese  there.  To 
deceive  and  delude  these  farmers,  the  dealers  or¬ 
ganized  the  Farmers’  Call  Board.  They  selected  the 
farmers  for  the  directors  and  the  president.  The 
farm  directors  knew  practically  nothing  about  the 
operations  of  the  board.  They  met  quarterly  to  go 
through  the  fiction  of  their  directorship.  Those  pres¬ 
ent  attended  the  weekly  sessions  for  a  small  per 
diem  and  thereby  learned  a  little  of  the  procedure 
of  the  real  directors.  At  the  meetings  he  was  always 
at  the  side  of  the  dominating  dealer.  The  dealers 
organized  the  Call  Board  to  ease  the  complaints 
of  farmers  against  low  prices.  They  set  up  the  Call 
Board  to  make  it  appear  that  farmers  were  operat¬ 
ing  the  market  and  that  the  dealers  had  to  come 
there  to  buy  cheese.  In  fact  the  dealers  fixed  the 
price  at  their  own  exchange  in  Plymouth. 

The  Call  Board,  Mr.  Wylie  said,  purported  to  sell 
cheese  at  auction  and  dealers  were  to  bid  against  one 
another  for  it.  There  was  rarely  more  than  one 
bid.  The  same  dealer  bid  regularly  for  the  product 
of  the  same  sellers,  and  the  bid  was  the  price  already 
fixed  an  hour  before  in  the  dealers’  exchange.  Still 
the  dealers  “pugnaciously”  insisted  that  the  “call 
board”  is  a  farm-controlled  organization  where  buyer 
and  seller  meet  and  effect  sales  by  open  bidding  and 
determine  the  price  on  the  basis  of  bargains  struck 
between  a  ready  buyer  and  a  willing  seller. 

The  dealers  devote  their  whole  time,  said  the  at¬ 
torney,  to  the  business  of  buying  and  selling.  They 
know  the  world  supply  and  demand.  They  have 
storing  facilities  under  control.  They  have  banking 
accommodations.  They  find  a  few  deluded  farmers 
willing  to  help  carry  on  the  deception.  The  prices 
so  fixed  become  the  prices  for  the  producers  who 
supply  the  milk  for  more  than  2.000  factories  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  The  farmers  are  busy  with  pro¬ 
duction.  They  have  no  such  information  as  the 
dealers  possess.  They  have  neither  storage  nor  bank 
credit  to  carry  the  stock.  They  simply  take  what 
they  are  offered. 

At  this  time  we  pass  over  the  effect  of  butter 
and  cheese  prices  on  milk  used  for  fluid  purposes. 
The  present  purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  trickery  in 
the  dealer-farmer  organizations  for  marketing  and 
fixing  prices  of  milk  and  its  products.  This  scheme 
was  developed  more  than  a  half  century  back  in  the 
“Milk  Exchange,  Limited”  of  New  York.  It  was 
duplicated  in  the  cheese  exchanges  of  Canton  and 
Gouverneur.  The  Borden-League  combination  has 
perfected  the  delusion  for  producers  here.  We  have 
searched  the  records  in  vain  for  an  organization  of 
dealers  and  farmers,  which  was  not  controlled  by 
dealers.  Unless  dealers  can  dominate  they  stay  out. 

We  offer  no  criticism  of  their  policy  in  doing  so. 
On  the  contrary  we  advise  farmers  to  adopt  the  same 
rule  for  themselves.  We  advise  full  farm  control 
with  no  strings  tied  to  it  of  the  organizations  farm¬ 
ers  make  possible  by  patronage  and  membership, 


Marketing  Golden  Guernsey  Milk 

THE  Guernsey  producers  of  the  United  States 
have  adopted  the  trade  name  “Golden  Guernsey” 
for  their  milk.  They  have  advertised  their  brand  of 
milk,  and  created  a  demand  for  it  from  the  consum¬ 
ing  public.  They  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
deliver  the  milk  themselves.  The  demand  created, 
the  regular  distributors  readily  assumed  the  work  of 
delivery  to  the  consumers. 

The  New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-op¬ 
erative,  Inc.,  during  the  past  three  years  has  pro¬ 
moted  fluid  sales  of  its  co-operating  members  from 
a  small  beginning  to  many  thousands  of  quarts  daily. 
The  milk  was  sold  by  competing  distributors  to  the 
consuming  public  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Utica,  Watertown,  Albany  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  in  New  York  City  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
consuming  centers.  Co-operating  members  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Milk  Control  Board  price,  plus  certain 
differentials  for  the  classification  in  which  it  was 
used.  Syracuse  dealers  have,  however,  decided  that 
beginning  April  1  milk  handled  and  retailed  as  Gold¬ 
en  Guernsey  should  go  into  their  common  plant 
blend  price.  Owing  to  the  extra  expense  in  main¬ 
taining  the  quality  under  the  Golden  Guernsey  label 
this  price  would  not  be  a  fair  return  for  this  quality 
of  milk.  In  consequence  the  Golden  Guernsey  milk 
will  be  under  virtual  boycott  after  April  1. 

The  co-operating  members  have  concluded  to  dis¬ 
tribute  their  own  milk  in  the  city  of  Syracuse.  The 
organization  will  control  the  actual  processing  of 
the  milk  handled,  and  will  thus  be  positively  certain 
it  will  not  be  mixed  with  other  milk.  The  inspection 
system  and  requirements  of  the  national  sales’  or¬ 
ganization  assuring  that  no  cows  other  than  Guern¬ 
sey  are  on  the  farms  of  producing  members.  The 
retailing  of  their  own  product  through  their  own 
plant  thus  gives  absolute  assurance  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  of  the  quality  and  purity  of  the  delivered 
content  of  the  bottle. 


What  Farmers  Say 


A  VERMONTER  SPEAKS  OUT 

Your  article  on  page  264  of  Morch  14  issue,  “Echoes 
of  Independence,”  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  year's 
subscription.  I  fought  that  spendthrift  highway  scheme 
with  all  my  might  and  maine.  Now  I  want  to  thank 
those  who  aided  us  so  faithfully  in  the  fight. 

The  spirit  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  who  fought 
to  preserve  and  protect  us  against  desires  of  other 
States  to  dismember  and  absorb  us  still  lives  to  defend 
and  protect  us  from  the  despoilers  within  our  borders 
who  fought  to  turn  over  a  strip  of  our  territory  one- 
fourtli  of  a  mile  wide  extending  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  State  to  the  Federal  government  and  pay 
it  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  Considering  the  organized  enemy  propaganda 
that  was  broadcast  favoring  this  scheme,  there  should 
be  no  bounds  to  our  appreciation  and  God-felt  thanks 
to  those  who  spent  their  time  and  efforts  to  defeat  the 
plan,  and  to  the  level  headed  element  that  followed 
them  to  victory.  bert  buhl. 

V  errnont. 


THE  MENACE  OF  TRESPASSERS 

I  think  the  trespass  law  is  clear  and  strong.  The 
troubles  are  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  law  on  the  part 
of  those  “State  police  and  game  protectors  and  all 
peace  officers”  mentioned  in  the  same  law. 

I  am  trying  to  call  the  attention  of  our  representa¬ 
tives  at  Albany  to  this,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that 
each  and  everyone  who  is  troubled  thus  gets  in  touch 
with  their  representatives  in  order  to  bring  pressure 
upon  the  State  to  act  according  to  the  law. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  State  would  print 
a  little  sheet  warning  the  people  to  keep  out  of  posted 
lands,  quoting  the  law  and  advising  the  public  to  pa¬ 
tronize  the  several  public  parks,  and  have  this  sheet 
served  on  anyone  found  trespassing  on  posted  lands, 
with  a  strong  and  firm  oral  warning  to  keep  out,  it 
would  solve  the  problem.  Naturally  this  sheet  should 
be  served  by  those  State  troopers  and  game  protectors 
and  all  peace  officers  mentioned  in  the  law. 

New  York.  JOHN  siciliano. 


SCOTCH  LOGIC 

I  am  a  Scotchman  by  birth  and  nationality.  Your 
paper  is  to  the  American  farmer  what  the  Scottish 
Farmer  is  to  Scotch  farmers.  In  some  things  I  do  not 
agree  with  you.  but  your  principles  are  all  right.  I  was 
21  years  a  trade  unionist  in  Britain  and  the  farmers  of 
America,  in  my  opinion,  would  benefit  greatly  if  they 
could  see  eye  to  eye  on  that  subject.  A  farm  union,  free 
from  outside  domination,  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  stand 
firm.  Some  say  it  can’t  be  done.  I  deny  that  state¬ 
ment.  The  great  trouble  here  as  far  as  I  see  is  the 
heads  of  various  bodies  seem  to  think  they  are  the  big 
cheeses.  Over  there  we  used  to  tell  our  paid  officials 
what  we  wanted,  not  what  they  wanted.  When  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  society  or  organization  of  men  surrender 
their  rights  to  paid  officials  they  may  just  as  well  buy 
a  halter  and  rope  and  say,  “here  goes.”  Wishing  you 
the  best  of  all  this  world  lifts  to  give  you. 

New  York,  Robert  s,  Alexander,  sr. 
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Doubles  Mow  Capacity 
Makes  Haying  Easier 
Stops  Feeding  Waste 

TWO  men  with  a  Papec  can  put  up  hay  faster, 
easier  and  cheaper  than  three  men  using  a  har¬ 
poon  fork.  No  one  works  in  the  hot,  dusty  mow. 
Chopped  hay  is  blown  into  the  barn,  takes  half 
the  usual  space,  keeps  in  better  condition,  feeds 
out  much  easier,  is  eaten  without  waste,  often 
steps  up  milk  production,  makes  beef  and  mutton 
gains  cheaper. 

A  Papec  Hay  Chopper,  without  any  change, 
is  also  the  best  silo  filler  obtainable.  Chops  straw 
direct  from  thresher.  Shreds  fodder.  Thousands 
in  use.  Some  over  10  years.  For  booklet  and  re¬ 
ports  of  users,  send  coupon  or  postal. 


Send  F or  Full  Information 


Papec  Machine  Co.,  104  S.  Main  St.,Shortsville,N.  Y. 
Send  free  copy  of ‘‘A  Better  Way  To  Put  Up  Hay” 
describing  the  Papec  Haying  System  and  Papec 
Hay  Chopper-Silo  Fillers. 

Name  (^.T) - — 

Address  - 

PAPEC 

hay  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLER 


FOR  ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


WORM  CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.)  effectively 

DESTROYS  STOMACH  WORMS 

IN  SHEEP— ALSO  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS  &  HOOKWORMS 

tnOTHER  LIVESTOCK ,  HOGS,  DOGS,  ate. 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
job  without  ill  drug  effect — Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


FREE 


WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO.  650 
AND 
NO.  661 


Worm  Bulletin,  No. 
650  tells  you  the  right 
wa  yto  worm  li ves  took 
and  No.  661,  the  right 
way  to  worm  poultry. 
Helpful,  Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE  TO  DESK  N-39-D 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Famous  GLECKNER  Oak-Tan  Harness 


JJOUHJLE  WEAK  -  NO  EXTRA  COST 

TAKE  advantage  of  present  low  prices  for 
GLECKNER  Quality.  With  a  Gleckner  Oak-Tan 
Harness  your  horses  will  work  better. 

Patented  leather  re-enforcers  give 
double  wear  to  straps  and  prevent 
costly  break-downs. 

Write  at  once  for  latest  price  list 
describing  all  models.  Give  name  of 
your  harness  or  Implement  dealer. 

W.  VY.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co.,  Canton,  Pa. 

57  Years  in  the  Harness  business 
Member  of  Horse  and  Mule  Ass’n  of  America 


Sign  nj  ike 
Gleckner 
Dealer 


NEWTON’S 

Compound 


Keep  Your  Horses  Healthy! 

Improve  their  general  condition 
with  Newton’s  Veterinary  Com- 
W. b°und-  Used  over  50  years.  At 
m-jyZr''  your  dealer’s  or  postpaid— 65c  & 
$1  25.  (Formerly  of  Toledo,  Ohio) 
NEWTON  HORSE  MED.  CO. 

For  Horses,  cattle,  nogs  5170  Hillsboro.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Marking'  Devices  for  Livestock 

Ear  Tags.  Tattoos,  several  sizes  for  all  Livestock,  also 
Bull  Bings,  Syringes.  Teat  Dilators  and  Poultry  Bands. 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

KETCHUM  MFG.  CO.  ISz&ItVXV.’ 


—  If  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow. 

ED  EC  Greatest  64  page,  illustrated  SA  VOSS  BOOK 
■  on  the  symptons,  diagnosing  arid  treatment. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  551  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing:  of  SAVOSS,  formerly  Save-the- 
Horse  Treatment  famous  40  years,  sold  at  all  druggists. 


■ » •  I.  Write  for  folder  on  how  Mink 

ml  tin  nanenmg  Can  Be  Successfully  and  Profit¬ 
ably  raised.  WILLIAMS  MINK  RANCH,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


EI.ECTRIFI  I  T)  FENCES  —  reduce  -costs  *«%■ 
Operates  on  battery  or  power  current.  30  days  trial. 

Write,  ONE-WIRE  FENCE  CO..  B-29.  Whitewater,  Win 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


According  to  Name  and  Number 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Almost  without 
exception  breed 
names  of  livestock 
are  indicative 
either  of  their 
•  geographical  origin,  or  some  definite 
breed  characteristics.  The  Hereford 
originated  in  Herefordshire,  England.  The 
province  of  La  Perche,  France,  was  the 
native  home  of  the  Pereheron.  The  chalk 
hills  of  Sussex  County,  England,  called 
the  South  Downs,  provided  a  suitable 
derivation  for  Southdown  sheep.  The 
!  cradle  of  Berkshire  hogs  is  credited  large¬ 
ly  to  Berkshire,  England, 
j  Red  Polled  is  descriptive  of  this  breed 
j  of  dual-purpose  cattle.  The  designation 
Thoroughbred  is  so  apropos  for  these 
horses,  famous  for  their  great  hearts, 
speed  and  stamina,  its  usage  has  become 
quite  general  to  designate  animals  of  all 
breeds  eligible  to 
registry  in  a  recog¬ 
nized  breed  associa¬ 
tion.  Mule  -  foot 
hogs  have  a  solid 
hoof  as  indicated 
by  their  breed 
name.  Black  -  faced 
|  Highland  shee  p, 
however,  are  neith¬ 
er  solid  black  for 
face  color,  nor  has 
it  been  conclusively 
established  that 
they  originated  in 
the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands. 

Breed  Name 
Transition 

In  certain  in¬ 
stances  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  breeds  in 
America  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  the  same  as 
the  name  used  in 
their  native  home 
and  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  name 
Holstein  -  Friesian 
represents  a  com- 
prom  ise  bet  w  e  e  n 
breeders  of  50  years 
ago,  some  of  which 
using  the  n  a  m  e 
Dutch  Friesian, 
while  others  pre¬ 
ferred  to  call  their 
cattle  of  similar 
origin  Holsteins. 

American  breeders 
today  have  practi¬ 
cally  discontinued 
usage  of  the  word 
Friesian  when  they 
talk  of  this  breed, 
while  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  except  Cana¬ 
da  and  the  United 
States,  it  is  known 
as  the  Friesian. 

In  the  valley  of 
the  River  Tees, 
amid  the  fine  mea¬ 
dows  and  verdant 
pastures  of  Old 
England,  descend¬ 
ants  of  imported 
Dutch  bred  cattle,  generally  of  mixed 
red-and-white  colors,  crossed  with  native 
cattle,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Short¬ 
horn  breed,  which  were  first  called  Tees- 
water  cattle.  In  this  breed,  as  in  no 
other,  there  are  what  might  almost  be 
called  breeds  within  a  breed.  However, 
they  are  all  of  similar  origin,  distinctive 
variations  having  been  produced  by  se¬ 
lection  for  new  and  desired  type,  and 
then  fixing  these  by  close  breeding. 

This  was  the  policy  followed  by  the 
Cruiekshanks  of  Sittyton.  Scotland,  when 
they  founded  the  Scotch  or  beef  type 
Shorthorn,  almost  a  century  ago.  Prior 
to  their  advent  most  early  English  and 
American  breeders  had  selected  and  bred 
largely  on  the  basis  of  milk  production. 
These  two  distinct  types  were  later  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  American  produced  Single 
and  Double  Standard  Polled  Durhams, 
whose  name  in  1919  was  officially 
changed  to  Polled  Shorthorn  by  action  of 
breeders  in  the  association. 

1  Polled  strains  in  various  of  the  horned 
breeds  of  cattle  have  all  been  produced 


by  one  of  two  methods;  first,  out-crossing 
with  polled  breeds  or  strains,  designating 
polled  progeny  of  such  matings  as  Sin¬ 
gle  Standard,  and  eligible  to  registration 
only  in  their  own  polled  registration  rec¬ 
ord;  second,  by  using  polled  cattle  which 
have  infrequently  made  their  appearance 
from  registered  sires  and  dams  in  horned 
breeds.  Such  individuals,  Double  Stand¬ 
ard.  are  eligible  to  registration  in  either 
one  or  both  the  horned  and  polled  asso¬ 
ciations  of  their  respective  breed.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  polled  strains  of  cattle  at  pres¬ 
ent  being  registered  are  Double  Standard. 

The  Hampshire  breed  of  hogs  has  also 
had  various  names  during  its  formative 


history.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  black-bodied  hogs  with  a 
white  belt  were  kept  on  many  of  our 
eastern  farms  and  were  known  as  Mac- 
kay  hogs,  Woburns,  Norkalk  Thin  Rinds, 
Ring  Middle  Swine  and  Hampshires.  Ca¬ 
nadian  hogs  similarly  marked  were  called 
Saddlebacks  and  Ringnecked  hogs.  All 
of  these  probably  traced  to  importations 
which  came  from  the  same  English  foun¬ 
dation  stock  from  which  their  present 
Essex  and  Wessex  Saddleback  breeds 
originated,  however,  there  is  no  breed  of 
hogs  in  England  called  Hampshire. 
There  are  many  other  instances  of  such 
misnomers  and  changes  in  the  various 
breed  histories. 

Family  Names 

All  breeds  of  livestock  designate  certain 
lines  of  breeding  as  belonging  to  a  family. 
Where  a  considerable  group  of  meritori¬ 
ous  descendants  trace  a  common  line  of 
descent  to  one  or  more  foundation  fe¬ 
males,  such  a  group  is  usually  designated 
as  belonging  to  a  maternal  family,  If 


the  common  ances¬ 
tor  was  a  male  the 
paternal  top  line  of 
the  pedigree  forms 
the  basis  for  the 
family  name.  These  designations  are  of 
value  as  they  are  indicative,  from  a 
glance  at  the  pedigree,  of  an  individual’s 
breeding  or  line  of  descent.  True,  that 
is  as  far  as  they  go,  but  it  is  as  far  as 
they  should  go.  Too  often  in  the  past 
breed  and  human  histories  clearly  show 
the  fallacy  of  over  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  family  names.  Popularity  of 
livestock  families  rise  and  fall.  Their 
rise  is  generally  caused  by  excellence  of 
individual  merit  of  a  high  percentage  of 
the  members.  Their  decline  usually  dates 
from  the  time  when  such  merit  of  the 
superior  individuals  causes  the  less  dis¬ 
criminate  breeders  to  retain  for  sale  or 

breeding  all  mem¬ 
bers,  regardless  of 
merit,  of  the  now 
popular  family. 
Price  can  never  he 
substituted  for  de¬ 
sirable  individuali¬ 
ty,  regardless  of 
family  blood  line. 

With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  until  more 
recent  years,  many 
breeds  founded 
most  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  on  maternal 
lines  of  breeding. 
The  Aberdeen  -  An¬ 
gus  give  family 
credit  to  great 
breeding  females  by 
family  designation, 
which  may  involve 
more  than  one  foun¬ 
dation  cow,  such  as 
the  Blackbird  fami¬ 
ly  ;  three  founda¬ 
tion  females  being 
the  basis  for  the 
family  designation 
of  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  branches, 
yet  Blackbirds  of 
Corskie  all.  Credit 
is  also  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  bulls  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  various 
family  branches, 
such  as  the  Ericas. 
As  an  illustration, 
bred  to  Trojan, 
Erica  produced  full 
sisters  by  different 
mating  s,  called 
Eisa  and  Enchan¬ 
tress.  Each  found¬ 
ed  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  -  Ericas,  desig¬ 
nated  by  their  re¬ 
spective  name  s. 
Erica  also  pro¬ 
duced  Erica  2nd  by 
the  bull  Chieftian, 
she  in  turn  found¬ 
ing  the  family 
branch  known  as 
the  Chieftian- 
Ericas.  There  are 
several  other  branches  to  this  large  and 
just ly  popular  Angus  family. 

Hereford  breeders  use  bulls  exclusively 
as  the  basis  of  naming  and  establishing 
families.  This  system  is  not  only  more 
simple  and  clear,  but  gives  a  larger  fam¬ 
ily  membership,  with  consequent  larger 
desirable  selective  possibilities  ; within 
popular  blood  lines.  However,  certain  fe¬ 
male  lines  of  descent  are  also  given  im¬ 
portant  consideration  by  many  Hereford 
breeders.  Practically  all  Hereford  fam¬ 
ilies  today  in  America  have  descended 
from  two  bulls,  Anxiety  4th  9904,  and 
Garfield  7015. 

Individual  Names 

Each  breed  association  has  definite 
rules  and  regulations  relative  to  naming 
individuals  whose  registration  is  applied 
for.  In  general,  duplication  of  names  is 
not  permitted.  There  are  now  thousands 
of  animals  in  the  various  herd  registers, 
so  various  expedients  are  used  to  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty. 

The  system  in  use  by  the  American 


Sleep  are  usually  designated  in  their  respective  flock  hooks  by  their  farm  name  and 
registry  number.  These  two  Shropshire  ewes  were  bred,  by  Iroquois  Farm,  Coopers- 
town,  A.  Y.  Ernie  M unford,  left,  holding  a  lluttar  ewe.  Arthur  Seabrook,  right, 
holding  the  ewe  which  was  reserve  champion  at  1933  International  Livestock  Shotv. 


The  official  name  of  this  Guernsey  heifer  is  Princess  Laura  of  Newman  Farm 
406134;  owned  by  Ernest  Newman,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  holding.  Junior  and  4-77 
Champion  Guernsey  female  at  1935  New  York  State  Fair. 
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INSURE 

YOUR  HARVEST 
Jjuy  an 

ALL-CROP  HARVESTER 

SUCCESSOR  TO  THE  BINDER 


I 

*’  n 


r.'.-t 


Cv  CJT 


*  *  ■ .  "..Si  >|ii  Hi  !■■■  Z*\Z^'J/A 

ORDER  NOW ^"be  sure  of  delivery 

Last  year,  the  All-Crop  saved  field 
after  field  —  flattened  by  storms  — 
where  binders  and  other  combines 
failed  —  and  paid  for  itself  in  one 
season.  Now  .  .  YOU  can  protect 
yourself  against  losses  .  .  and  enjoy 
the  savings  of  a  one-man,  once-over 
harvest.  Cut  and  thresh  all  your 
small  grains,  seeds  and  beans  with 
the  All-Crop.  Operated  by  2-plow 
tractor  with  power  take-off.  Rubber 
tires  .  .  light  weight,  higher  speeds. 
Straw  can  be  saved.  Big  savings  in 
cost.  Investigate  NOW. 

NO  TWINE  •  NO  SHOCKING 
NO  THRESHING  •  NO  EXTRA  MEN 

^ONLY  $595  ) 

FREE  CATALOG -Write  Today  to  ALLIS- 
CHALMERS,  Dept.  10,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 

TRACTOR  DIVISION-  MtWAUKtt.  U.S.A. 


aj^ffeL Equip  Your  Barn 

RIGHT 


Money-Saving 

Bulleti 


T\ON’Tthinkofputtinga  dollar  into  barn  equipment 
^ —  either  for  new  buildings  or  replacement — until 
you  get  this  bulletin  of  substantial  savings  on  goods 
of  genuinely  superior  quality.  The  pioneer 

Gardner  "IDEAL"  Barn  Equipment 

in  full  line — stalls,  stanchions,  cups,  pens,  carriers, 
etc. — is  made  right  in  the  heart  of  dairying  progress. 
Exceptional  factory  advantages  and  low-expense  sales 
policy  give  you  BIG  savings  on  strictly  quality  goods. 
Comparison  invited  in  every  feature  of  rugged  build, 
long-lasting  serviceability,  finish  and  ECONOMY. 

— for  This  Sturdy  Cup 

Here  is  a  typical  saving.  Roomy  bowl; 
removable  nose  plate;  perfect-operat¬ 
ing, removable  brass  valve.  Aluminum 
finish.  Wt.  14  lbs.  Guaranteed.  Given 
satisfaction  for  years.  Cheaper  than 
Ideal  507  repairing.  Send  for  FREE  Bulletin. 

GARDNER  MFG.  CO.,  box  ag-4,  Horicon,  Wis. 


SILOS 

MR.  DaiRVMAM 

Save  yourself  twenty  to  fifty 
dollars  by  taking  advantage 
of  our  unusually  attractive 
Silo  offer.  A  card  today  will 
explain  how  we  can  save  you 
this  money  on  a  patented 
Economy  Silo. 

Exclusive  features  you 
have  never  seen  in  a  Silo  make 
the  Economy  the  Silo  value  of 
today. 

No  obligation — just  a  card 
will  bring  you  details  of  our 
low  price  and  easy  terms. 
Write  our  nearest  Sales  Braneh 
J.  M.  FRA W LEY 

800  State  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
A,  A.  HURD 

Lebanon,  New  Hampshire 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 
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BOVS  ENOUGH 

_  WALL  PAPER 

|Q  To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 
Write  for  Big 

—  -  FREE  CATALOG 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOATS 


“CftdT  CADMIUP”  the  beginners  guide,  interna* 
WVH  I  ■  HlfMIIYb  tioually  read,  well  illustrated* 
Price  26c  coin.  MINKOALE  FARM,  Newtown,  Conn. 


Guernsey  Cattle  Club  is  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  one  which  is  easy  to  use,  yet  has 
proven  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  the 
basic  considerations  of  their  system  in¬ 
clude  limiting  names  to  30  letters  and 
spaces.  As  an  example,  “Enderville’s 
Royal  King  Edward,”  represents  the 
maximum.  It  is  not  permitted  to  use  the 
ordinal  1st,  as  such  designation  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  same  as  the  original  name,  as 
“Royal  Duke”  and  not  “Royal  Duke  1st.” 
Subsequent  ordinals  are  allowed  only  to 
the  actual  progeny  of  the  original  name¬ 
bearing  animal.  Thus  the  progeny  of 
“Royal  Duke  2nd”  cannot  be  named 
“Royal  Duke  3rd,”  or  other  sequence  or¬ 
dinals  perpetuated.  Some  breeds,  how¬ 
ever,  permit  such  perpetuation  of  se¬ 
quence  ordinals. 

Registering  farm  names  at  the  United 
States  patent  and  trade-mark  office  en¬ 
titles  their  owners  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
such  names.  A  reserved  name  used  as  a 
prefix  or  suffix  thus  gives  unlimited  pos¬ 
sibilities  with  word  combination.  A  pre¬ 
fix  of  suffix  may  be  added  such  as  “Royal 
Jeweller”  or  “Jeweller’s  Royal,”  but  not 
in  case  it  has  been  reserved  or  registered 
as  mentioned. 

Some  associations  permit  the  use  of 
family  designations  in  naming  the  in¬ 
dividual.  While  it  may  be  desirable  thus 
to  perpetuate  family  names  they  actually 
have  little  if  any  pedigree  significance 
unless  the  foundation  stock  appears  in  the 
first  two  generations.  The  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  permits  use  of 
breed  family  names  within  the  limitations 
mentioned.  Unless  a  breed  association  is 
able  and  willing  to  give  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  necessary  to  compile  pedigrees  to 
remote  generations  there  is  little  accurate 
basis  for  the  use  of  family  names.  Where 
registrations  run  into  thousands  annual¬ 
ly,  the  probable  error  in  permitting  the 
use  of  family  names,  unless  so  tabulated, 
is  evident. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

In  most  cattle  associations  males  and 
females  have  their  own  consecutive  series 
of  number  classification.  Sheep  and  hog 
associations  usually  number  animals  en¬ 
tered  in  herd  and  flock  books  without 
separate  sex  classification. 

Selective  registration  based  on  indi¬ 
vidual  and  breeding  merit  is  an  important 
advancement  in  breed  recording.  It  is  a 
constructive  step  and  will  unquestionably 
be  increasingly  used.  The  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  Association  of  America  took  action 
leading  to  such  registration  in  192S.  This 
form  of  recording  should  not  be  confused 
with  Advanced  Registry  work  which  is 
based  on  production  performance  of  the 
individual  alone.  A  combination  of  the 
two  systems  will  have  far  reaching  and 
beneficial  results  in  breed  improvement. 
This  super  and  selective  registration  now 
used  by  Holstein  breeders  gives  recogni¬ 
tion  to  proved  sires  and  classifies  herds 
for  type.  Silver  and  gold  medals  may  be 
awarded  to  sires  based  on  type  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  milking  age  daughters  com¬ 
pared  with  their  dams.  Classification 
ratings  for  females  which  have  ever 
freshened  and  bulls  two  years  old  or  over 
include  six  grades  ranging  from  excellent 
to  poor.  Registration  is  canceled  on  those 
rated  as  poor,  and  bulls  from  cows 
classed  as  fair  are  not  eligible  for  regis¬ 
tration. 

The  island  breeds  use  selective  systems 
in  registration  of  cattle  in  their  native 
homes.  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
has  also  adopted  a  system  of  selective 
registration  based  on  type  clasificatidh. 
All  cattle  bred  on  the  islands  of  Guern¬ 
sey  and  Jersey,  subject  to  a  selective  sys¬ 
tem  are  eligible  to  registry,  as  no  impor¬ 
tations  are  permitted.  Initial  entry  in 
the  island  herd  books  are  designated  by 
the  letters  “F.  S.”  (foundation  stock),  or 
“P.  S.”  (pedigree  stock)  if  from  cattle 
previously  registered. 

Another  important  constructive  regis¬ 
tration  activity  is  the  herd  test.  It  was 
first  adopted  by  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association  in  1925,  and  is  now  in  use  by 
most  all  the  dairy  cattle  associations  in 
various  forms  and  modifications.  It  is  a 
practical  test  under  farm  conditions, 
which  over  a  period  of  years  gives  the 
breeder  invaluable  data  to  make  a  com¬ 
parative  daughter-dam  comparisons  and 
thus  determine  whether  he  is  breeding 
forward  or  backward. 


in  Feed  Service 


THERE  is  an  important  reason  why  you  get 
better  results  when  you  use  our  feeds.  It  isi 
because  the  men  who  started  this  business  had 
different  ideas  of  a  feed  service  and  the  courage 
to  put  their  ideas  through. 

Instead  of  making  our  feeds  an  outlet  for  by¬ 
products  of  low  nutritive  value,  we  determined  to 
use  only  those  quality  ingredients  which  had  a 
proven  feeding  value.  These  high  grade  ingredi¬ 
ents  were  then  formulated  into  specific  rations 
according  to  the  latest  scientific  research  and 
practical  experience. 

This  new  idea  soon  won  the  respect  of  Poultry- 
men  and  Dairymen.  Through  the  years  they  have 
proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  they  can 
make  more  money  when  they  feed  Beacon  Feeds. 
"When  judged  by  results  obtained,  our  feeds  are 
the  cheapest  feeds  you  can  buy. 

•  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration.  Give  your  baby 
chicks  the  right  start.  Feed  them  this  time-tested 
Starting  Ration.  Contains  all  the  essential  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  correct  proportions  for  developing  rugged, 
well-fleshed  birds. 

•  Beacon  Calf  Pellets.  A  milk  substitute  that  will 
help  you  raise  better  calves.  Easy  to  feed.  No  muss 
or  fuss  in  mixing  mashes.  Saves  time,  labor  and 
money.  Practically  eliminates  scours. 

See  your  local  Beacon  Dealer  for  further  details  of 
our  feeds  or  write  us  for  Free  Booklets,  stating  the 
feeds  in  which  you  are  interested. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  New  York 


B 


SOON 

eedd 


INMAN  MILKER 

to  Cdoasu 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100.000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TEEMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


• 

•  • 

AYRSHIRES 

1000  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Good  Individuals  —  Out  of  Big  Milkers. 
With  4#  Test  and  Udders  That  Wear. 
Write  for  Lists. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASS’N.,  96  Center  St.,  Brandon.  Vl. 


Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOE  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Manager  Bethesda,  Md. 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 

CHESTER-Yorkshire  Crossed 
CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed 
HAMPSHIRES 


6-8-10-12  weeks 
old.  Ship  2  or 
more  on  approval. 
^  C.  O.  D.  Money  or¬ 
der  or  check  at 
$4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $S 
each. 

Slioats  and  Feeders.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Selected  Boars — Fancy  Gilts — 3-4  mon.  old  $6.50-S7- 
$7.50-$8-$IO  each.  Older  Boars  $l5-$!8-$20-$25-$30-$35. 
Triple  treatment  50  cents  each.  Protect  your  investment. 
Give  the  pigs  a  square  break.  Quotations  only  temporary. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  BOX  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Residence — Carr  Road 


PIGS 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TA  It  UULl,  1-' AltAlS  -  SmitUvllle  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 


at  Reasonable  Prices 

A.J.  McNAB 


Shekomeko.  New  York 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  S  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  Exclusively— 100 
head.  Federal  Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Pre¬ 
potent  Sires  A.  R.  Pams.  Free  bull  list  with  prices. 

PLEASANT  PLAINS  FARM  -  Annapolis,  Maryland 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Bulls,  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

FRED  J.  BROWN  -  Du  BOIS,  PENNA. 


HORSES 


j 


large  enough  to  eat.  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated,  crated. 
C.  O.  D.  or  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  If  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory.  feed  and  return  express  collect.  Polands. 
Berks,  Durocs.  Hamps.  Chesters,  Boars,  harrows  or 
sows.  SHOATS  over  30  lbs.  $6,  over  10  lbs.  $7  each. 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write, 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  -  CHESWOLD,  Del. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub. 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

Est.  19  IS  Tel.  108S 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Top  quality  Spring  pigs — Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I.  C.  crossed.  6-7  weeks  $4.50  each; 
S-9  weeks  $5.00.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Our  guarantee  —  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

Chester  &  Berkshire  and  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

•  to  S  weeks  old,  SS.00  ea.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S4.75  ea. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

n  I  P  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.  SIO  each.  Unre- 
°  I.  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  R.  HILL, SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


MIDDLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

A.  W.  GREEN,  agent 
A  flood  place  to  buy  or  sell  Quality 

Belgian  &  Percheron  Stallions 

OVER  SO  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 
41  Milts  Wui  tf  Utetuville.  Pi,  *o  RL  47 


PED.  SPRINGER  SPANIELS 

$30.00  and  $35.00  Also  Cocker  Spaniels.  MEIER, 
PineknolljFarm,  INoxon  ltd.,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  and  Non-Registered  English 
Shepherd  Puppies— Natural  heelers  and  good  watch 
dogs.  HIRAM  LOUCKS  -  Vermilion,  Ohio 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  SeXoveP$r^ar" 

GBI  T  TCC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
VVU.1LO  Ped.  RAH, VAT  VIEW  FAliMS,  Hastings,  X.  X 

TTOV  FOX  TERRIER  STUD— Also  Puppies. 
A  W  X  Sunnyside  Terrier  Kennels  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


] 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex.  4%  to  fl  lbs.  180  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS.  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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WHEN  COLDS  STRIKE 


Healthful  Vapors 
Relieve  During  Sleep 


ELECTRIC  VAPORIZER 

Let  the  penetrating  antiseptic  vapors  of 
Vapo-Cresolene  break  up  congestion  and 
stuffy  head.  Vapo-Cresolene  is  the  original 
vaporizing  method,  relied  on  for  56  years,  to 
relieve  the  irritations  and  lessen  the  severity 
of  paroxysms  of  whooping  cough,  spasmodic 
croup,  bronchial  asthma  and  coughs  associ¬ 
ated  with  bronchial  irritations.  Directions  >  .Mp  t»pf 
with  every  package.  At  all  druggists.  vaporizer 


Woman  and  Home 


Cake  Icing 


FREE!  Sond  for  booklet  1 2C  "Little  Lamp  of  Health" 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortland!  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


remember  that  Grandmother  used  to  say, 
Plant  hyacinths  on  a  windy  day, 

And  all  your  troubles  will  vanish  away.” 

Like  a  folded  bulb,  she  was  small  and 
brown, 

Yet  she  walked,  a  queen,  in  her  soft 
black  gown, 

With  lace  on  the  hair  that  was  snowy 
white — 

I  can  see  her  now,  as  she  said  that  night, 
Talking  to  me  of  hyacinths . 


“They  are  not  afraid  of  the  dark,”  she  said. 
“You  may  tuck  each  bulb  in  its  earthly  bed 
And  know  it  will  rise  when  the  Spring  is 
here 

For  the  blessing  of  God  is  on  all.  my  dear, 
Who  dream  in  a  narrow  bed.” 

They  bloomed  for  her  on  the  day  she  went ; 
A  tired  old  lady  and  well  content 
To  rest  for  a  time  in  her  narrow  bed — 

I  remember  now  that  she  smiled  and  said, 
“They  are  not  afraid  of  the  dark.” 

May  Stanley.  In  “Good  Housekeeping.” 


Dressing  Up  The  Apple 


WATER  PUMPS  WATER 


from  spring,  creek  or  artesian  well  having 
at  least  2-ft  fall  and  flowing  2  gallons  per 
minute  or  more.  A  Rife  Ram  pumps  water 
to  house  and  barn,  or  for  irrigation.  Con¬ 
tinuous  flow.  No  operating  cost.  Money’s 
worth  or  money  back.  Send  for  catalog 

RIFE  RAM  4  PUMP  WORKS 
BOX  901,  WAYNESBORO,  VA 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  iriigations.  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 

FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

\Y  rite  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  vou  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


A  recent  publication  stated  that  “Ap¬ 
ples  have  decreased  in  consumption  from 
112  pounds  per  person  in  1896  to  58 
pounds  in  the  1930-34  period.”  This 
means  a  cut  of  nearly  half,  and  well  may 
we  pause  to  ask  the  question  why?  Or 
would  it  he  time  better  spent  in  asking 
how  we  can  restore  this  versatile  and 
most  nutritious  fruit  to  its  former  place 
in  our  present  day  dietaries?  This  is  a 
challenge  to  all  housewives,  to  serve  more 
frequently,  and  one  which  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  meet,  as  the  apple  is  a  long- 


pares  favorably  with  any  of  the  other 
fruits;  an  apple  weighing  7 %  ounces 
yields  100  calories,  while  an  orange  of 
seven  ounces  gives  only  75  calories. 

1  ariety  in  service :  Baked  apples  and 
apple  sauce  can  be  dressed  up  by  adding 
a  spoon  of  currant,  raspberry  or  mint 
jelly ;  whipped  cream,  marshmallow,  or 
cocoanut ;  a  few  prunes  or  raisins. 

Apples  peeled,  halved  and  baked  in 
pineapple  juice  are  delicious.  Other  fruit 
juices  can  also  be  used. 

Apples  combine  well  with  other  foods, 
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A  Float  in  the  Hudson  V alley  Blossom  Festival 


season  fruit,  and  can  be  served  in  more 
appetizing  and  variable  ways  than  any 
other  fruit,  and  can  be  adapted  to  any  of 
the  three  meals  in  a  day.  Baked  or 
stewed  for  breakfast,  or  in  jelly ;  muffins, 
dumplings,  fritters,  etc.,  as  the  main  disli 
for  luncheon  ;  a  salad  or  dessert  for  dinner. 

As  to  nutritive  qualities,  the  apple  com- 
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when  they  should  be  selected  according 
to  texture  and  flavor.  For  salads  with 
celery  nuts,  etc.,  they  should  he  fairly 
firm,  and  not  too  acid.  The  Cortland  ap¬ 
ple  stays  white,  and  the  salad  can  be 
prepared  longer  ahead  of  time.  For  pies, 
dumplings  and  other  doughs,  a  tart  apple 
is  preferable,  while  those  of  mild  flavor 
and  soft  texture,  combine  well  with  rice, 
tapioca  and  other  cooked  fruits.  Apples 
can  often  be  substituted  in  recipes  call¬ 
ing  for  other  fruits. 

The  following  is  a  good  breakfast  dish  : 
Spread  slices  of  toast  with  thick  apple 
sauce,  place  over  the  top  thinly  sliced 
bacon,  and  crisp  in  oven.  For  variety,  try 
frying  apples  with  breakfast  bacon  or 
sausage. 

Dainty  dessert :  Crumb  15  graham 
crackers  into  one  pint  of  strained  apple 
sauce,  mix  thoroughly  and  chill  for  an 
hour  or  so.  Serve  with  plain  or  whipped 
cream. 

Honey  apples :  Pare  and  core  six  ap 
pies,  place  in  dripping  pan  and  put  one 
tablespoon  of  honey  and  one  teaspoon  of 
butter  in  each  apple,  add  cup  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  cover  and  place  in  rather  quick  oven. 
When  boiling,  reduce  heat  and  cook 
gently.  Turn  occasionally,  and  when 
nearly  done,  remove  cover  so  apples  can 
brown  slightly.  MRS.  s.  w.  H. 


“A  Kalamazoo, 

Registered  Direct  to  You” 


Cottage  Cheese 

Rich  in  protein,  cottage  cheese  takes 
the  place  of  meat  in  diets  from  which 
meats  are  excluded.  Pound  for  pound  it 
contains  as  much  protein  as  beef,  lamb, 
veal  or  poultry,  and  a  pound  of  the  cheese 
equals  a  dozen  eggs.  It  contains  as  much 
mineral  matter  and  more  energy  than  beef. 

The  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
served  make  it  popular  with  the  house¬ 
wife.  It  blends  with  many  flavors  and 
harmonizes  with  any  color  scheme,  molds 
perfectly  and  has  good  keeping  qualities. 
Salads  and  sandwiches  may  be  varied  and 
improved  by  its  use.  Guests  or  the  family 
will  like  thick  slices  of  pineapple  with  a 
mound  of  soft  cream-filled  cheese,  gelatin 
J  and  cheese,  a  layer  of  cheese  in  a  sherbet 
;  glass,  topped  with  applesauce,  whipped 
cream  and  a  marischino  cherry. 

The  home  manufacture  of  cottage 
|  cheese  may  be  made  a  paying  proposition. 
Well  made,  molded  in  brick  form  and 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  it  has  found 
ready  sale  even  in  farming  districts. 

MRS.  M.  C;  SMITH. 


The  following  icing  is  considered  quite 
palatable  and  it  has  the  additional  advant¬ 
age  of  calling  for  a  minimum  of  time  and 
money.  It  gives  a  little  festive  touch  to 
cakes  baked  in  crinkle  cups — so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  after  using  it  cup  cakes 
minus  icing  look  bare  and  rather  mourn¬ 
ful. 

For  about  15  ginger  cup  cakes  take 
three-fourths  cup  confectioner's  sugar, 
IV2  tablespoons  cocoa  and  just  enough 
water  to  make  spreadable  on  the  hot 
cakes.  Very  little  water  is  needed.  For 
the  same  number  of  orange  cup  cakes 
take  two  tablespoons  orange  juice,  one- 
half  teaspoon  lemon  juice  and  enough 
confectioner's  or  XXXX  sugar  to  make 
it  just  spreadable.  Color  with  a  few 
drops  of  Orange  Gold  Junket  coloring.  Ice 
as  soon  as  cakes  come  out  of  oven.  a.  e.  f. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 
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1660  —  Day  Frock 
Smartness.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18 

years,  36,  38  and  40- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
39  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


1663 — Matching  Un¬ 
dies  —  One  Pattern! 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in,  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
2%  yds.  of  35-in. 
material  with  1*4 
yds.  of  lace  for  slip; 
1%  yds,  of  39-in. 
material  for  panties. 
Ten  cents. 


659 


1672  —  Flattering 

Blouse.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
2  yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  long- 
sleeved  blouse.  Ten 
cents. 

New  Spring  Fashion 


1659  _  For  Wee 

Maids.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1  yd.  of 
39-in,  material  with 
3  lA  yds,  of  35-in. 
contrasting  and  1  yd. 
of  lace.  Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


Drying  the  Inside  of  Boots 

Those  having  hoots  not  fully  imper¬ 
vious  to  moisture  usually  find  them  damp 
on  the  inside  at  night.  There  is  no 
quicker  way  to  invite  a  cold  than  wet 
feet.  There  is  no  better  safeguard 
against  it  than  the  old  one  of  filling  the 
footgear  with  oats  each  night.  By  morn¬ 
ing  Ihe  grain  will  have  absorbed  all  the 
moisture,  leaving  the  boots  perfectly  dry 
in  the  inside.  The  grain  may  be  poured 
into  a  dish  kept  for  this  purpose,  placed 
on  the  back  part  of  the  range  to  dry 
through  the  day,  and  used  over  and  over 
again.  This  is  quite  an  improvement 
over  wearing  the  boots  damp  or  trying  t  > 
dry  them  on  the  inside  by  placing  ove' 
the  fire  and  perhaps  overheating  the  leath 
er  or  rubber.  BESSIE  E.  PUTNAM. 
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Food  Ideas  for  the  Easter  Season 

Part  II. 


Spring  Comes  to  the  Little 
House 

Spring  is  such  a  grand  time  at  the 
Little  House.  For  Spring  is  Nature’s 
time  for  all  the  “Little  Things”  to  arrive. 
Out  in  the  lot  a  dozen  calves  frolic  and 
gambol ;  in  the  sunshine  of  the  box  stall 
a  new  colt  trembles  on  its  long,  uncertain 
legs. 

Spring  days  are  full  of  fascinating 
things  for  the  Little  Farmer  to  do.  lie 
aiul  his  dog  Penny  go  hunting.  There  are 
unwary  gophers  to  be  captured,  and  kan¬ 
garoo  mice  to  stalk.  There  are  caves  to 
be  dug,  towns  to  be  built,  gardens  to  be 
planted.  Wherever  the  Little  Farmer 
goes — his  dog  follows,  and  not  only  his 
dog  but  the  two  collies,  Knight  and  his 
spouse  Fannie.  Sometimes  a  kitten  or 
two  follow  after,  the  collies  too  dignified 
-to  show  their  displeasure,  and  the  fox 
terrier  unmindful,  since  his  Master  does 
not  object. 

Spring  is  a  time  of  renovation  in  the 
Little  House.  The  kitchen  is  honored 
with  new  curtains,  and  what  matter  if 
unbleached  muslin  is  the  material — so 
long  as  they  are  decked  with  gayest  of 
yellow  tulips  and  the  greenest  of  tulip 
leaves?  New  potliohlers  bloom  in  match¬ 
ing  beauty,  and  the  oilcloth  is  green  and 
yellow  in  bright-  vividness.  Old  curtains 
are  laundered  and  starched  and  hung  over 
sparkling  windows,  so  fresh  looking  that 
their  state  of  wornness  goes  unnoticed. 
Woodwork  is  washed  and  floors  cleaned 
and  perhaps  furnished  with  a  bit  of  paint. 
The  rackety,  weather  worn  Little  House 
assumes  the  semblance  of  a  splendor  long 
gone  and  almost  forgotten. 

Spring  is  a  time  of  experiment.  Though 
the  Motherlady's  stove  is  old,  and  worn- 
out,  still  she  knows  out  to  favor  its  ec- 
centricies  and  to  coax  it  to  bake  delicate 
sour  cream  cakes  and  flaky  cherry  pies. 
The  lunch  box  of  the  Little  Farmer  is 
pepped  up  with  new  cookies,  and  different 
sorts  of  breads  and  simple  puddings.  Cot¬ 
tage  cheese  is  especially  a  Springtime 
dish  and  is  delicious  with  tiny  sweet 
pickles  chopped  and  added  or  with  young 
green  onions. 

In-between-days  the  Fatherman  spends 
fixing  fences,  spading  a  flower  bed,  or  per¬ 
haps  doing  the  hundred  and  one  needed 
things  for  the  Motlierlady.  lie  has  been 
known  to  stand  in  pleased  fascination 
watching  the  antics  of  small  downy 
chicks.  He  says  he’s  thinking  of  the  frys 
they're  going  to  make,  but  he  isn't  fooling 
the  Motherlady.  She  knows  how  much 
he  loves  the  small  creatures,  she  has 
watched  him  handle  a  frightened  baby 
bird,  has  seen  him  work  to  ease  the  agony 
of  some  dumb  creature. 

You  see  folks,  I  am  the  happy  little 
Motherlady  of  the  Little  House.  Mine  is 
the  privilege  of  guarding  the  happiness  of 
the  laughing,  blue-eyed  Little  Farmer, 
mine  the  joy  of  sharing  life  with  the  slow 
spoken,  good-natured  Fatherman. 

Y’ou  may  have  your  dusty  cities,  your 
great  highways,  your  buildings  pulsing 
with  little  antlike  people.  1  11  take  a  little 
country  lane — the  one  that  leads  straight 
to  flie  Little  House — and  Home  '■ 

BLANCHE  O.  PEASE. 


The  Scissors,  Handiest 
Gadget 

What  is  the  handiest  gadget  in  your 
kitchen?  (No,  this  isn't  a  conundrum.) 
If  you  were  to  answer  off-hand  you'd  say, 
“the  knife.”  Maybe.  But  if  so,  follow¬ 
ing  closely  after  is  the  scissors ! 

If  you  haven't  given  yourself  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  convenience  of  frequent  use  of  a 
•pair  of  scissors,  let -me  list  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  this  faithful  tool  may 
serve. 

Ham,  bacon  or  any  meat  can  be  quickly 
and  evenly  minced  with  scissors.  Giblets 
for  use  in  gravy  or  filling  are  cut  quickly, 
and  while  very  hot.  If  you  use  scissors 
on  lettuce  for  salad,  you'll  never  try  any 
other  method.  All  sorts  of  fruits  are 
nicely  and  speedily  cut  for  salad,  with 
less  juice  wasted  this  way  than  with  a 
knife.  On  baking  day  scissors  will  prove 
useful  in  cutting  oiled  paper  for  cake 
pans ;  excellent  for  helping  wrap  lunches 
lor  worker  or  school  children. 

A  large  pair  is  useful  in  helping  dress 
and  cut  up  a  fowl,  trimming  steaks  and 
chops;  splendid  with  fish,  necessitating 
less  handling. 

,  Of  course  we  all  have  found  how  fine 
they  are  for  cutting  up  sticky  marsh¬ 
mallows  ! 

Yes,  indeed,  scissors  are  not  only  for 
the  sewing  room,  library  or  school-room, 
but  do  fine  service  in  the  kitchen.  Of 
course  we  wouldn’t  expect  one  or  two 
pair  to  work  all  over  the  home — why  not 
a  pair  for  every  room?  mabel worth. 


Veal  Loaf  is  popular  with  farm  fami¬ 
lies;  one  good  recipe  is  this:  Remove  the 
skin  and  membrane  from  three  pounds  of 
lean  veal  and  put  it  on  to  parboil  before 
chopping  quite  fine.  Add  seven  common 
crackers  rolled  to  fine  crumbs,  one-fourth 
cup  of  top  milk,  one  beaten  egg,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  finely  minced  onion,  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  lemon  juice,  one  teaspoon  of 
poultry  seasoning,  three-fourths  teaspoon 
of  pepper,  2(/>  teaspoons  of  salt  and  three 
tablespoons  of  melted  butter.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether  very  thoroughly.  Place  in  a  small 
breadpan.  Smooth  the  top  and  brush  over 
with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  about  2*4  hours,  basting 
several  times  with  hot  melted  butter. 
When  done,  let  cool  in  the  pan,  then  take 
out  and  cut  in  slices. 

Squash  Singles  are  a  different  way  to 
serve  one  of  our  favorite  vegetables.  Here 
is  how  to  fix  ’em :  Boil  enough  good  dry 
squash  to  make  1  %  pints.  Mash  and  sea¬ 
son  with  one  level  teaspoon  of  salt,  two 
shakes  of  pepper  and  l1/^  tablespoons  of 
melted  butter.  Separate  the  yolks  from 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  beat  the  yolks  and 
mix  them  well  through  the  squash.  Then 
beat  the  two  whites  until  stiff  and  fold 
them  in  lightly.  Fill  the  mixture  into 
buttered  custard  cups,  place  in  a  pan  of 
hot  water  and  bake  in  an  oven  not  too  hot. 

There  are  never  any  “left-overs  '  when 
we  serve  chicken  croquettes,  so  they  will 
be  included.  Chop  enough  cold  chicken 
to  make  three  cups.  Season  with  one- 
lialf  teaspoon  salt,  a  bit  of  cayenne  pep¬ 


per,  one-half  teaspoon  of  celery  salt,  two 
or  three  shakes  of  black  pepper  and  a 
few  drops  of  onion  juice.  Then  mix  in 
the  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg.  Have  ready 
a  thick  white  sauce  made  of  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  melted  butter,  six  tablespoons 
of  flour  and  1%  cups  of  stock  in  which 
the  chicken  was  cooked.  Use  enough  of 
this  sauce  to  moisten.  When  quite  cold, 
form  into  egg  shapes,  dip  into  egg  and 
crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  deep  fat  until  done. 

Onion  cups  are  a  worthy  addition  to 
any  hot  meal,  and  may  be  prepared  like 
this :  Cut  the  tops  from  a  dozen  large 
onions,  taking  off  the  dry  outer  skin  and 
any  that  is  tough.  Place  in  a  baking  pan 
with  thi'ee-fourths  cup  of  hot  water.  Bake 
until  tender,  but  not  mushy ;  then  re¬ 
move,  and  cut  out  part  of  the  centers. 
Drop  into  each  a  small  piece  of  butter 
and  a  very  little  salt  and  pepper,  and 
place  on  a  platter.  Have  ready  any  de¬ 
sired  cooked  greens,  chopped  and  sea¬ 
soned.  Fill  them  into  the  onion  centers, 
grating  some  mild  cheese  over  the  tops. 
Cut  perky  little  cubes  of  the  cheese  and 
place  on  each.  Any  liquid  from  the 
baking  pan  may  be  poured  around. 

As  April  is  the  last  month  with  an  “R” 
coming  to  us  for  some  time,  we  may  wish 
an  oyster  dish  as  a  last  chance.  We  call 
them  Easter  rabbits,  though,  and  make 
them  like  this:  you  will  need  1*4  cups  of 
solid  oysters,  four  tablespoons  of  butter, 
one-half  pound  of  soft  mild  cheese,  two 
large  or  three  small  fresh  eggs.  Parboil 
for  a  few  minutes  the  oysters,  and  drain 
them,  then  set  aside  to  keep  .just,  warm, 
but  not  cook.  Save  the  oyster  liquor. 
Carefully  snip  out  and  throw  away  the 


tough  muscle  part.  Melt  the  butter,  and 
to  it  add  the  one-half  pound  of  cheese, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  two 
shakes  of  pepper.  When  the  cheese  has 
melted  add  slowly  the  oyster  liquor  and 
the  partly  beaten  eggs.  Gently  stir  the’ 
mixture  until  smooth,  then  add  the  warm 
oysters.  Have  ready  toasted  and  buttered 
triangles  of  entire  wheat  bread  arranged 
in  a  ring  on  a  round  platter,  and  on  these 
serve  your  little  “rabbits.” 

Easter  ducks  are  quite  the  thing,  so 
let’s  have  a  Duck-in-a-Pond.  Here's  how 
we  get  one :  Place  a  deep  saucepan,  on 
back  of  the  stove  to  heat  with  three  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  sweet  butter  in  it.  Chop  one 
small  onion  fine  and  mix  well  into  it  1% 
cups  of  stale  bread  crumbs,  five-eighths 
level  teaspoon  of  salt,  three-fourths  tea¬ 
spoon  of  poultry  dressing,  a  few  shakes 
of  pepper,  l1/^  tablespoons  of  melted  but¬ 
ter  and  enough  sweet  milk  to  moisten 
(perhaps  three-eighths  of  a  cup).  Have 
ready  a  generous  slice  of  round  steak  all 
trimmed,  and  spread  the  mixed  dressing 
all  over  it.  Roll  it  up  neatly,  and  tie 
around  securely  with  clean  twine  at  both 
ends  and  the  middle.  Place  the  “duck” 
in  the  hot  pan,  turning  to  let  brown  well 
on  all  sides.  Add  three  cups  of  hot  water, 
cover,  and  let  cook  gently  for  about  three 
hours  or  until  tender.  Then  lift  the 
“duck”  on  to  a  hot  platter  and  set  in  the 
open  oven.  Measure  out  two  tablespoons 
of  flour  for  each  cup  of  liquid,  and  blend 
and  cook  until  thickened  to  gravy  con¬ 
sistency.  Then  pour  around  the  “bird” 
for  a  “pond.”  A  perky  sprig  of  parsley 
on  his  breast  will  dress  him  up. 

RHODA  KAYE. 


me/m. 


GET  RID  OF 
THINNED-OUT 
WINTER  OIL 


You  need  summer  oil  now!  Have  your  Mobiloil 
dealer  drain  your  crankcase  and  refill  it  with  the 
correct  grade  of  summer  Mobiloil. 

Mobiloil  users  report  savings  from  25%  to  50% 
in  oil  consumption — greatly  reduced  engine  clean¬ 
ups  and  fewer  repairs. 

These  records  are  the  result  of  Socony- V acuum’s 
Clearosol  Process — which  rids  Mobiloil  of  the  ele¬ 


ments  that  break  down  and  form  carbon  and  gum. 
No  matter  what  type  of  bearing — or  how  high  the 
engine  temperatures — Mobiloil  gives  you  complete 
lubricating  protection. 

With  warm- weather  driving  ahead,  you  need  this 
greater  protection.  Drive  in  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Flying  Red  Horse.  Get  set  for  safe  summer  driving ! 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 


Mobiloil 


See  the  1936  Mobiloil  chart 

for  correct  grade  for  your  car 
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With  a  Corn  Crop  at  Stake  .  .  . 

Invest  in  the  Best 

Buy  McCORMICK-DEERING 


•  You  can’t  afford  to  take 
chances  with  the  machine  that 
starts  your  corn  crop.  Here  is 
one  place  where  delay  and 
pincn-penny  economy  can 
cost  you  real  money  in  re¬ 
duced  yield  and  profit. 

Many  farmers  will  make 
sure  of  their  planters  this 
spring  by  investing  in  McCor¬ 
mick  -  Deering  "100  Series” 
Planters.  You,  too,  will  do 
well  to  look  into  your  planter 
and  give  your  crops  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  new-planter  accu¬ 
racy  and  efficiency.  *  „ 

McCormick  -  Deering  "100 
Series”  Planters  bring  you  an 
amazing  combination  of  me¬ 
chanical  features  in  simplified 


form.  They  can  be  quickly  set 
to  check -row,  drill,  or  hill- 
drop  corn,  soybeans,  beans, 
peas,  Kafir  corn,  etc.  They  use 
edge-drop,  flat-drop,  or  full- 
hill-drop  plates.  Combination 
hoppers  and  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment  can  be  supplied. 

In  these  modern  planters 
nothing  is  left  to  chance.  The 
seed  is  measured  out  with  pos¬ 
itive  accuracy  and  delivered 
to  the  soil  without  chance  of 
failure.  This  means  even,  full 
hills  and  a  maximum  yield. 

The  McCormick  -  Deering 
dealer  will  gladly  supply  fur¬ 
ther  details.  Or  write  us  for 
the  latest  McCormick  -  Deer¬ 
ing  Corn  Planter  folder. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Av.  (lNCORPOR™> 


Chicago,  Illinois 


miAAMAMy 
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CAUC  IN  A  MUTUAL 

Bii  SAVINGS  BANK 

AND  DEPOSIT  RV  |U|  A  I  I 
YOUR  SAVINGS  Q  V  Ivl  M  I  &M 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  that  tells 
how  to  bank  by  mail  in  this  strong 
Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Accounts 
can  be  opened  and  deposits  and 
withdrawals  made  by  mail.  $1.00 
opens  an  account.  Interest  paid  on 
accounts  of  $3.00  or  more. 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Beylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


•  The  WEED  HOG  is  proving  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment  on  thousands  of  farms. 

•  PROMOTES  SOIL  CONSERVATION, 

works  corn  or  grain  stubble,  scarifies,  controls 
obstinate  weeds,  increases  fertility,  etc. 

•  The  WEED  HOG  is  of  unique  design.pleaslng 
in  performance  and  appearance  and  may  be  en- 
arged  or  modified  to  the  user’s  exact  require¬ 
ments  at  moderate  cost. 

Tou  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  green  folder 
which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

THE  BABCOCK  MFG.  CO,,  Leonardsville,  N.  V. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Exclusive  Proprietors  of 
Patents,  Copyright  and  Registration. 


RATTED  ICQ  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batterie* 
ILlULj  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Batter; 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Guarantees  You  the  BEST  at  SAVING  in  PRICES 

Convenient  Continuous  Door  Fronts. 

MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP  GUARANTEED ! 

Delivered,  Erected.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 


Rib-Stone  Corporation 


BOX 


LeRoy,  NY 


Why  waste  money  and  invite 
losses  with  short-lived  roofs 
and  fences?  Continental  has 
developed  a  modern  fence 
that  costs  no  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  fence.  The  wire  is  a 
special  analysis  high  tensile 
strength  steel  with  a  heavy, 
uniform  Flame  Sealed  coat¬ 
ing,  to  protect  against  at¬ 
mospheric  corrosion  and 
rust.  Continental  galvanized 
steel  roofing  and  siding 
sheets  guard  against  sparks, 
lightning,  and  vermin.  Write 
for  this  book:  it  tells  how  to  .Jf.i|_ 
plan  and  improve  your  farm.  MUNE 

CONTINENTAL  STEELBOOK 
CORPORATION 


Kokomo,  Indiana 


*  CONTINENTAL 


A  AY*  KC  iBBD  -  l*ao»  and  fats' 

nwaifae*- 


FENCE 


AND  MODERN  STEEL  SHEETS  FOR 
FARM  BUILDING  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Save  Monoy  On 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

luga,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts.  Brand 
new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  48  page  free  catalog. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO..  Galesburg.  Illinois. 


Cows  in  Columbia  County 

There  are  a  few  cows  that  have  been 
on  test  in  the  Columbia  County  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  ever  since 
it  was  organized  about  six  years  ago.  The 
one  with  the  highest  record  for  the  period 
is  a  registered  Holstein  owned  by  W.  S. 
Crandell  of  Valatie;  she  is  Alcartra 
Helen  Superba  1241359;  her  production 
record  for  a  trifle  less  than  six  years  is 
67.S90  pounds  milk,  2,179.8  pounds  fat. 
The  high  herd  for  fat  for  January  is  owned 
by  Warner  A.  Moore  of  West  Ghent.  He 
has  a  herd  of  17  registered  Holsteins ; 
one  was  dry  during  January ;  11  are  on 
the  honor  roll ;  they  averaged  1.140 
pounds  of  milk.  39.9  pounds  fat.  A  new 
herd  on  the  Niver  Farm  in  Ancramdale, 
owned  by  C.  M.  Pitcher  was  a  close  sec¬ 
ond,  with  an  average  of  39.8  pounds  fat, 
1,139  pounds  milk.  The  high  cow  for 
butterfat  is  owned  by  Grant  D.  Lang- 
don  of  Copake ;  his  registered  Holstein, 
Darkness  Sylvia  Yeeman  1814055,  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  original  test  and  on  a  retest, 
an  average  of  2.199.5  pounds  milk,  which 
tested  4.095  per  cent  and  90.1  pounds  fat. 
This  was  on  twice  a  day  milking.  The 
high  cows  for  milk  is  a  registered  Hol¬ 
stein.  Jane  Colantha  Korndyke  Ormsby 
1537447 ;  she  is  owned  by  II.  II.  Stickles 
of  Claverack ;  she  produced  2,72S  pounds 
milk,  93.7  pounds  fat  on  three  times  a 
day  milking.  This  cow  was  sold  at  the 
Holstein  breeders  sale  held  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie. 

We  learn  now  that  the  high  cow  for 
December  in  fat  is  owned  by  Peter  Ber¬ 
tram  of  Nassau.  His  “Queen,”  a  grade 
Jersey,  gave  1.566  pounds  of  5  per  cent 
milk,  making  79.3  pounds  of  fat. 

During  the  snow  period  we  had  a 
chance  to  learn  how  little  consideration 
some  cattle  dealers  and  owners  have  for 
their  stock  handled ;  for  instance  we  saw 
a  pair  of  horses  on  a  truck  on  a  bitter 
cold  day  with  snow  falling  all  over  them ; 
no  covering  except  a  stable  blanket  and 
no  protection  over  the  top  of  the  truck; 
we  heai’d  a  loud  bawling  above  the  noise 
of  the  truck,  one  day  and  saw  a  load  of 
young  stock  being  driven  by ;  no  cover¬ 
ing  over  them  at  all  and  below  zero 
weather  and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale.  The 
worst  sight  of  all  was  a  poor  cow  being 
actually  dragged  along  over  an  icy  high¬ 
way  upon  which  she  could  not  walk  ;  she 
had  a  rope  around  her  head  which  was 
fastened  to  a  box  wood  sleigh ;  three 
men  accompanied  the  outfit;  one  drove 
the  the  pair  of  horses ;  another  stood  in 
the  back  of  the  sleigh  and  the  third 
walked  behind  the  cow ;  the  cow  braced 
her  two  feet  together  ahead  of  her  and 
was  pulled  along  that  way;  when  the 
rope  got  too  tight  the  team  was  stopped 
while  the  cow  had  a  few  seconds  rest.  The 
county  highway  was  very  icy  over  which 
she  came.  We  do  not  know  where  she 
came  from  nor  where  she  was  taken,  but 
she  had  surely  come  over  two  miles  when 
she  passed  by  our  farmhouse.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  we  saw  a  quarter  of  beef  be¬ 
ing  taken  by  on  a  small  truck  and  going 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  cow  came. 
We  think  perhaps  that  is  the  result  of 
the  cow’s  fate.  e.  a.  h. 


"QUICK,  MOM... 


CYCLONE’S 


FOLKS  do  need  a  hideout  from 
Henry’s  dirty  pipe  and  Mack 
tobacco!  And  Henry  needs  to  have 
someone  show  him  one  of  these  little 
ads  in  which  we  preach  that  pipes 
should  he  regularly  cleaned  and  fed 
nothing  hut  mild,  inoffensive  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  Smoking  Tobacco.  We 
searched  every  inch  of  Kentucky  Bur¬ 
ley  territory  and  discovered  a  mixture 
that  burns  clean  and  cool  while  spread¬ 
ing  a  most  delightful  aroma.  Sir  Wal¬ 


Washington  Co.,  Sheep 
Meeting 

The  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Sheep 
Breeders’  meeting  which  has  now  be¬ 
come  an  annual  affair,  will  be  held  April 
16  at  Glenridge  Farm,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
Theodore  C.  Reynolds,  the  owner  and  one 
of  the  leading  Suffolk  breeders  of  the 
East  will  act  as  host. 

The  program  will  consist  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  lectures  on  feeding,  breeding 
and  management  of  sheep  on  the  farm  by 
Prof.  Harold  Willman  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  Cornell  University,  and 
on  the  prevention  and  control  of  internal 
parasites  and  sheep  diseases  by  Dr.  Baker 
of  Buffalo. 

The  sheep  exhibit  will  consist,  of  dis¬ 
plays  by  some  of  the  leading  breeders  of 
Washington  County  and  will  give  each 
one  attending  an  opportunity  to  see  his 
favorite  breed  of  sheep.  Of  course  Ted 
Reynold’s  Suffolks  will  be  at  home  and 
all  can  see  how  they  live ;  Herbert  Bab¬ 
cock,  of  Cambridge,  will  show  some  of 
bis  good  Hampshires;  Eddie  Liddell,  of 
Greenwich,  will  bring  in  a  good  exhibit 
of  his  Tunis;  King  Wood,  of  Cambridge, 
will  have  a  few  of  his  Merinos  there  to 
show  how  he  grows  wool;  Roger  Cole,  of 
Cambridge,  will  be  there  with  bis  show 
of  Cheviots  and  Tom  Roddick  will  bring 
along  a  few  of  Jerome  Wright’s  Dorsets. 

Glenridge  Farm  is  located  about  one 
mile  from  Cambridge  on  the  Center  Cam¬ 
bridge  Road  and  is  easily  accessible 
from  Route  22  which  passes  through 
Cambridge  and  also  Route  372  which 
comes  in  from  Greenwich  and  the  west. 


ter’s  well-aged  and  makes  a  nice  cake. 
We  even  wrap  this  better  blend  in 
Heavy  gold  foil  for  extra  fresh-keep- 
ing.  Try  a  tin.  You’ll  cheer  I 


EBRANlT 


UNION 

MADE 


FREE  booklet  tells  how  to  make 
your  old  pipe  taste  better,  sweet¬ 
er;  how  to  break  in  a  new  pipe. 
Write  for  copy  today.  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.RN-64. 
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Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
Phh  have  a  place  for  them. 

We  pay  within  24  hours. 

109  years 
in  business. 


Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 


Send  postal  for  our  Instructive 
Folder  about  Eggs—  FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


2 aailVE  POULTRY 


ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Establislied  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W ualilngton  Market,  New  York  City 


SHIP  Y  O  U  K  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

J{.  BRENNER  &  SONS 
858  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  w.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jav  St.  New  York  City 


SchweglersT»°Rf“ED(HI(KS 


Customer  -  Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big.  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
nigh  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 


Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  R.  I.,  N.  J..  Me. — up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds— are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood-tested 
breeder  quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 207  Northampton.Buffaio.N.Y. 


Poultry  Problems 


Scalding  for  Pullorum 
Disease 

Will  scalding  with  hot  water  kill  germs 
of  pullorum  disease  in  water  fountains 
and  feeders?  c.  e.  m. 

“Scalding”  is  a  word  of  uncertain 
meaning ;  to  some  it  may  mean  merely  ap¬ 
plying  hot  water,  to  others,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  actually  boiling  water.  Using  the 
latter  significance,  scalding  will  kill  prac¬ 
tically  all  disease  germs,  the  exceptions 
being  few  in  number.  It  should  he  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  water  that  is  boil¬ 
ing  when  removed  from  the  fire  does  not 
retain  its  temperature  of  212  degrees 
long.  If  a  bucket  of  it  is  carried  to  the 
henhouse,  poured  into  a  cold  container 
and  set  down  until  a  few  chores  are  at¬ 
tended  to,  it  will  not  be  of  scalding  tem¬ 
perature  when  used.  Actually,  boiling 
water  will  kill  all  pullorum  germs  if  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  when  they  are  not  so  pro¬ 
tected  by  their  coats  of  filth  as  to  escape 
death  and  this  latter  statement  should  be 
kept  in  mind  when  trying  to  eliminate 
disease  germs  anywhere.  Get  rid  of 
“dirt”  and  you  remove  the  bulk  of  dan¬ 
gerous  germs ;  moreover,  it  is  easier  to 
effect  wholesale  slaughter  of  germs  in  this 
manner  than  to  kill  them  individually  by 
a  hot-water  bath.  Pullorum  germs  may 
live  indefinitely  in  the  bodies  of  chicks 
and  mature  fowls,  maintaining  the  infec¬ 
tion  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
danger  lies  in  transmission  from  infected 
chicks  or  mature  carriers  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  chick’s  life.  After  the  age 
of  four  days,  chicks  are  very  resistant  to 
the  pullorum  germs  having  their  great¬ 
est  period  of  susceptibility  if  acquiring 
the  disease  by  contact  in  the  first  day  or 
two  from  hatching.  M.  B.  D, 


Che&teA;  ya££&y  C/wx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  100  500  1000 

Large  Tvre  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  A  W.  Plymouth  Rocks _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWl)  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Hatched  &  Sold  by  the  Golden  Kule 


Pure-bred  Golden  Rule  Chicks  are  your  safeguard 
against  inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  strong, 
vigorous,  large  type,  healthy  chicks.  You’ll  find 
Golden  Rule  prices  are  very  reasonable.  Get  our  Dis¬ 
count  for  Early  Chick  Orders.  18  favorite  varieties, 
all  bred  for  high  production  of  large  s’zeeggs.  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  by  antigen  method.  Chick  losses 
first  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular  price.  100% 
alive  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL  32-PAGE 
CATALOG  FREE.  Write  today. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


PINE  TREE 


Dependable  chicks  from  Oldest 
Hatchery  in  the  U.  S.  Healthy,  large 
n  pe  White  Leghorns,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks.  R.  1.  Reds.  Jersey 
Giants.  White  Wyandottes,  New 
Hampsliires  and  White  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  Ducklings.  Prompt  April  de¬ 
liveries.  1936  list  ready.  Write. 

PINE  TREE  HATCHERY, 
Box  K,  Stockton,  N.  J. 
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HATCHERY 


DUALITY  I  SERVICE 


BABY  CHICKS 


C  H  R I STI ES  WewJfampshires 

b^SPIZZERINKTUM 


29,350  Selected,  Native 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 

lOOK  Pullorum-Tested  —  N  O  REACTORS 

The  famous  SPIZZER1NKTUM  strain  abound- 
injf  In  surplus  vitality  and  viiror.  Chicks  from 
this  strain  will  give  you  early- maturing  pullets 
that  can  stand  up  under  heavy  production. 
Easy  to  raise.  * 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Sticks  STUCK**’ 


H  I  -  GRADE  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  100 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds. .  9-00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  b.v  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

World's  Oldest  Sr  Greatest 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS  STRAIN  — bred  for  EGGS  since  1889 

CONTEST  Winners,  and  Used  by  Leading  Breeders, 
Experiment  Stations  and  Foreign  Governments 
n  n  n  Pennsylvania  State  Super-  Catalog 
K  U  r  vised  -  Official  B.W.D.  Tested  FREE 

„  EGGS  •  CHICKS  •  YOUNGSTERS  •  PRICED  RIGHT 

nS#  J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BUY 


2n  n  r\  8.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg- 

*-1  L/,  VA  m  vJ  horn  Chicks  for  1936. 

Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Write  for 
Circular.  23  years  in  business.  HOUSEWORTH’S 
leghorn  FARMS,  Box  R,  PORT  TREVORTON,  Pa. 

PHI  I  FT<t  BARRED  BOCKS  Jan.  hatch.  Early 
'  **  *■*•••  •  »»  maturers.  Good  producers.  Reasonable. 

SEBOLD  POULTRY  FARM  Box  225  MT.  VIEW,  N.  J 

WHITE  GIANT  CHICKS 

(  ir.  HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Portsmouth,  R.  I- 

Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  truck*, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire. 
Phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 


Infection  from  Impure 
Water 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  infection 
from  bacterial  diseases  in  poultry  occurs 
while  the  birds  are  allowed  access  to  the 
poultry  run  or  range  through  their  habit 
of  drinking  water  from  puddles  which 
form  in  the  low  places  after  a  heavy 
rain.  Such  water  is  usually  teeming 
with  bacteria  and  offers  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  sources  of  infection.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  coccidiosis. 

Keeping  the  birds  confined  after  each 
rain  until  all  puddles  have  dried  up  or 
filling  in  the  small  hollows  on  the  range 
so  that  water  will  not  accumulate  is  the 
best  means  of  preventing  this  danger. 

It  is  a  peculiar  faqt  that  poultry 
seems  to  prefer  the  muddy  impure  water 
that  accumulates  in  such  places  rather 
than  to  drink  from  the  fountains  that  are 
provided  for  them. 

A  flock  of  healthy  birds  is  too  valuable 
an  asset  to  risk  exposing  to  this  danger. 
A  little  extra  precaution  will  pay  big 
dividends.  s.  D.  h. 


Quality  and  Size  of  Eggs 

Can  you  offer  me  any  information  on 
how  to  detect  small  blood  spots  in  eggs? 
My  candler  only  detects  the  major  blood 
spots.  My  trade  is  mostly  with  Jewish 
people  and  they  refuse  any  egg  with  the 
smallest  blood  spot.  Can  you  give  infor¬ 
mation  or  the  reason  for  sueh  small  eggs 
from  my  Leghorn  chickens?  They  are  now 
nine  months  old.  The  large  eggs  range 
only  from  23-2(»  ounces  and  not  over  that 
weight.  Has  the  smallness  of  the  hen 
anything  to  do  with  it  or  the  size  of  the 
eggs  put  into  incubator  which  hatched 
these  hens?  H.  s. 

If  the  candler  will  give  the  egg  a  sharp 
twist  as  it.  is  held  before  the  candle,  I 
think  that  he  will  succeed  in  bringing  any 
blood  clot  into  view.  The  size  of  the  eggs 
will  increase  as  the  pullets  become  older 
but,  like  other  characteristics,  size  of  egg 
is  in  a  measure  a  matter  of  heredity  and 
continuous  breeding  from  small  egg-lay¬ 
ing  birds  will  result  in  continuance  of 
small  eggs  from  the  progeny.  Only  eggs 
of  good  size  and  shape  should  he  placed 
in  the  incubator,  thus  barring  the  habitu¬ 
ally  small-egg.  producer  from  perpetuation 
of  the  fruit.  m.  b.  d. 


Sexed  Chicks 

I  expect  to  buy  some  sexed  baby  chicks 
(pullets)  this  year  but  a  neighbor  tells 
me  not  to  do  so  as  the  process  of  deter¬ 
mining  the  sex  of  the  chick  is  injurious 
and  the  chicks  are  not  thrifty.  M.  L.  B. 

Chicks  may  be  injured  by  those  at¬ 
tempting  to  determine  the  sex  but  should 
not  be  if  skillfully  handled.  If  pur¬ 
chased  of  responsible  poultrymen,  I  think 
that  you  may  safely  make  the  investment 
and  may  expect  at  least  90  per  cent  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  determination  of  the  sex. 

M.  B.  D. 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 


Any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor. 

44,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7 


100%  free  from  reactors.  This  strain  ha9  made 
steady  progress  for  27  years — from  45  hens  to  44.000 
breeders.  Generations  of  scientific  breeding  has 
given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Customers  report  3-lb. 
Broilers  at  10  Weeks;  50%  Production  at  6  Months. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock- Red  Cross. 

AND  PRICES 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


UfEN6<fe^CHlCKS 


ELMER  H. WENS 

10  BREEDS 

90 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


FAMOU^OrTbIGCER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  15  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  long  life.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers  e<0ur  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males 
We  are"  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs  J 
10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 

PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS  - - 

That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  ‘1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

“My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year. 

My  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


ERIE 


U/6N€  CHICK  6ARIY1S 


VINELAND,  N0J. 


FOR  COMPLETE  DETAILS  SEE  OUR  PAGE  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  MARCH  7TH  ISSUE 


B.cD 


■scoumtonWOLF  friendCH  ICKJ 


You'll  Save  Money  by  ORDERING  NOW! 

Get  the  focts  Now  obout  my  Big  Early  Order  Discounts. . .  if  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Get  started  NOWwithWolf  "Formers'  Friend  "  Chicks  and  cosh  in  on  the  early  profits 
Wolf  -  F«rm.r«’  Fii.nd"  «8icW  Item  (lock,  inspected  by  A  P  A  c.e  Ihe  choice  ot  thoujonds 
My  Big  FREE  Catalog  falls  you  the  complete  story  obout  our  11  profitable  breeds  ond  how  w#» 
have  improved  our  Brooding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R  O.  P.  Stock  Bloodtesting  with  Anti 
gen  for  B  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector  All 
reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100°fe  live  delivery  Get  my  Big  FREE  Cotolog  .  .  . 
is  full  of  facts  you  should  know  Simply  moil  a  post  cord,  or  wr»te  TODAY! 


WOLF 


HATCHING&BREEDING  CO. 


CIBSONBURC.  OHIO 


BOX  5 


mm- 


FARMS 

,N.V 


All  breeders  closely  culled  and  blood-tested. 
A  careful  vitality  test  is  also  made  with 
chicks  and  ducklings  from  all  flocks. 

Heavy  Eng.  W.  Legs.,  hens  weighing  up  to  6 
lbs.  a  piece,  crossed  with  a  N.  Y.  State 

flock  of  highest  official  50  100  500  1000 

egg  records . $5.00  $  9.00  $42.00  $85. 

X  H.  Beds  (Hubbard’s), 

B.  Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons..  5.50  10.00  45.00  90. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes. . . .  6.00  11.00  50.00  95. 

Mammoth  Pekin.  White  or  Fawn  &  White  Indian  Runner  Duck¬ 
lings.  12,  $2.65;  25,  $5.25;  50,  $10.00;  100.  $19.00. 

Shipments  are  prepaid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 


FARM 


fteda 


16  years’  experience.  11  with  our  present  strain  of 
Reds  3,100  birds.  Continual  testing  against  other 
leading  strains  shows  their  excellence.  They 


PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST 

Have  had  to  add  another  900-bird  house,  new  in¬ 
cubators  and  batteries,  to  care  for  glowing  business. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  of  our  chicks  for 
two  weeks,  and  your  satisfaction  with  Peckham 
Farm  Reds.  Officially  Pullorum  Free.  Our  prices 
for  eggs  and  chicks  are  most  reasonable. 
Circular  free.  Please  mention  this  paper. 
EXTRA  QUALITY  AT  NO  EXTRA  PRICE. 


PECKHAM  FARM  Roy  E.  Peckham 

3136  Acushnet  Ave.  -  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

or  N.  E.  CHICK  SERVICE 


fo/u  FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR«EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  FACTS — how  you 
can  make  more  money 
with  Fairport  Chicks.  Our 
strict  breeding  and  blood- 
testing  program  is  your 
profit  insurance  —  because 
Fairport  breeders  are  bred 
for  size  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest 
—Investigate! 

NEW  CATALOG 

FREE! 

Write  today  for  Big 
FREE  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  Box  42 


NOW  a  two  weeks 
supply  of  chick  feed 
with  chick  orders 
booked  3  weeks  or 
more  In  advance. 


OSS 

'JaTm 

R.I.Reds 


First  on  Five  Counts  at  N.  Y.  State  Contest 
The  following  show  the  standing  of  our  pen 
in  the  current  New  York  State  Contest  ( Farm  - 
ingdale,  L.I.)  as  of  Jan  31st.  193b.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  24th.  our  pen  was  still  leading  its  class. 
FIRST  High  Red  Pen  in  Number  Eggs  to  Date 

_ FIRST  High  Red  Pen  in  Number  Points  to 

Date— FIRST  High  Pen,  ALL  Breeds.  In  Egg 
Weight— FIRST  High  Pen  ALL  Breeds,  in 
Points  for  Jan. — FIRST  High  Pullet,  ALL 
Breeds  to  Date. 

Actually  1st  and  2nd  High  Pullets  m  Both 
Points  and  Eggs.  Can  more  be  said? 

I  STRAIGHT  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  MOSS- 
CROSS  ROCK- RED  CHICKS.  FREE  Catalog 
I  gives  Chick  Feeding  Program.  Writefor  your  copy. 

MOQC  FARM  _ box_r . 


NEW  JERSEY  CERTIFIED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

ALL  FLOCKS  MATED  WITH 
R  O.P.  MALES.  B.W.D- 

tested  and  culled  under 

SUPERVISION  NEW  JERSEY 
BUREAU  OF  MARKETS  . 
VARIETIES  -  BABY  CHICKS. 


-43  ANNABELLE  AVE 

TRENTON, N.J. 


ASTINGS  7-STAR  CHICKS 

C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred 
ks  X.  11.  Reds.  From  supervised  and  controlled  flocks, 

uled  by  R. O.P. Cockerels.  Blood-test-  - 

Breeders.  Doubly  graded  eggs,  scien- 
c  sanitary  hatching.  Guaranteed  de- 
ery.  Write  for  free  eat,  and  price  list. 


HASTINGS  HATCHERY 

Dept,  B,  Parsonsburg,  Maryland 


BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.... $7°5o  $75% 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds _  8.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00  70.00 

Breeders  Blood  tested.  100%  live  arrival 

postpaid.  FREE  circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
R.  D.  6  -  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.50  37.50  75.00 

5.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Asst’d  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  PP.  Cash  or  COD.  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM 

6.  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  tbels°t°edd  CHICKS 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks  $8.-100;  New  Hampsliires  $10.-100; 
Utility  grade  $8.-100;  W.  Jersey  Giants  $10.-100:  VV. 
Minoreas  or  W.  Wyand.  $9.  - 1 00 :  IV.  Leg.  $8.-100;  H. 
Mix  $7.50-100:  100%  live  prep'd  arrival.  Send  for  cir. 

F.  C.  Rornig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  quality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested,  eggs 
direct  from  New  England's  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks.  Wyandottes.  White  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FREE 
folders.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Washlngtonville.  Pa. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

W.  Giants  $10-100;  N.  H.  Reds  $9-100:  Hubbancl  Strain 
Barred  Rocks  &  W.  Leghorns  $8-100.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  H  Mixed  $7-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE.  PA. 
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NIEMOND’S  «  CHICKS 

Large  English  typo  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  &  It.  1.  Beds. .  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix,  $6.50.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx.R,  McAIisterville.Pa. 


T 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  York 


JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Ickesburg,  Pa, 


r’fJI/^l^-QFROM  B  L  O  O  D  -  TESTED 
V^TTIArlVOsTOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.50  $37.59  $75. 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  ....  8.00  40.00  80. 
Write  for  valuable  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BANKER’S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 


KOCH’S  ?ErTE°D  CHICKS 

Wh.  &  Br.  leghorns.  White,  Buff  &  Barred  Rocks.  N. 
H.  &  R.  X.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes.  White  &  Black 
Minorcas.  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  &  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HUSKY  ehlaetcch^B  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes.  Buff 
Orpingtons  $8-100.  Large  White  Leghorns  $7.50-100. 
Heavv  Mixed  $7-100.  Postage  Paid 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

Large  Tvpe  Hollywood  Leghorns,  Special  Rocks  and 
N  H  Reds  $8.50  per  100.  Other  grades  $7.00.  100% 
live  delivery  guar.  Ask  for  folder  giving  more  details. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
Box  73,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  or  HYBRIDS 


}$8— 100 


W  I  Minorca  Leghorn  Hybrids  lay  large  white 

M  eggs.  Five  other  varieties  as  hatched  or 
I  sexed.  Double  bloodtested.  Send  for  FREE 

catalogue  before  you  buy. 

WAYNE  HATCHERY,  Box  B,  Wayne  City,  III. 

WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastlo,  Pa. 

Blood -Tested  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY.  Milford,  Del. 

HERBSTER’S  0cu„a,lc'ktsv 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns.  White  Minorcas,  Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 

CUirif  S  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
V4llIUI\.J  tested  breeding  flocks.  Now  hatching. 
Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
III  Manchester  Rd.,  -  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

£-> |(  f  Cl  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Xa  1-  V,  am.  -J  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  from 
Pedigreed  stock.  State  Blood- Tested.  Circular  FREE. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

r'UT C'Tf  C  of  modern  duality.  All  parent  stock 
DfllViIYJ  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  H.  Reds 
$9.  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $10.00  per  100  and  tip.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 

WArWFR’Q  Chicks.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
If  null  LIV  O  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg..  Barred.  Wh., 
Buff  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $8-100;  Wh.  Giants.  $10-100;  H. 
Mix,  $7-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hampshlres,  Big  W.  leghorns 
$8-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

BIG  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 

From  Blood-Tested  Breeders  on  our  Farm.  Prices  and 
circular  FREE.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Brubaker’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

C  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New 
A  ilL/IVkj  Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 
stock.  State  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free. 

E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LOST  GREEK  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  our  Specialty  $8-100. 
Order  now.  C.  E.  DUNN,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

r'liirlre  anil  Pnllatc  Hanson  and  R.O.P.  mated  White 
CU1UV5  allU  I  Mi  lets  Leghorns,  Bio  wns,  Anconas,  Bar¬ 
red  Rockg.  Pullets  6,  8.  10  weeks.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY, R.  2R.Zeeland.Mich. 

Dualifv  fill/- Ire  From  old  Hens,  Tested.  Carefully 
quality  GniCKS  selected  stock.  Write  for  Prices. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  iEm?nexXsit££ 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  .  Portland,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS  WANTED 

Brahmas,  Dark  Cornish, 
Bronze  Turkey.  KLINE  -  XYXiddlecreek,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


CASH  OR 

c.  o.  n 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . ..$8.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

White  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires. .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on  large  lots.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  pickouts  Jin  pullets. 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON’,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


CASH 


for  you 
every  week 
in  the  year 


raising  baby  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 
PR  COMPANY,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
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QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  arrival  PP.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Largo  English,  S  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8.00  $40.00  $80 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  8.00  40.00  80 
N.  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas..  9.00  45.00  90 
H.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  T1IUR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec 
Hatched.  Write  for  free  cat.  or  order  direct  from  ad 
THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
s-  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
,,  ./“t  ,  fBloodtosted  for  RWD  Stained  Antigen 
Method.)  Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
Per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


s^StoCI 


Robert  L.CUuser, 


Box  R 


Kleinfeltertville.Pa 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  and 
Sturdy  New  Hampshires 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what 
every  poultryman  expects: 
Laying  ability ;  fast  growing 
Address  and  profit  showing  birds.  Send 
R.  D.  3  for  prices  and  24  page  catalog. 


EARLE 

mvtnsi 


FARR! 

pinwA. 


C*  l-I  I  C*  BLOOD-TESTED  b.  w.  D. 

v-'  *  1  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  . j  7,50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  8^00 

Assorted  .  g  25 

„  SPECIAL . 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . 12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O  D 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 

BABY  CHICKS  Farm  Flocks 

o  p  P.™es  on  25  50  100 

5'  ™te  Leshorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Hocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2  25  4  00  7  50 

Reds .  2.50  4.50  8-50 

Mixed  Chicks. . .  o  00  ^  ‘in  a  no 

10,000  White  Leghorn  Pullets 
5-weeks-old  30c  each.  Express  C.  O.  D. 

box  mo  C-  E-  “OCKMAN 

B0X  l09-  -  MINGOVILLE,  Pa. 


SEXED  CHICKS  £LSO  regular 

V^AIIV^IVO  Day  Old  CHICKS 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog— all  leading  breeds — bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write _ 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


R.  O.  P.  LEGHORNS _ 

FROM  THE  ONLY  R.  O.  P. 

Certified  and  Accredited  Breeding  farm  in  Mo- 
Alisterville,  Pa.,  Juniata  Co.  We  hatch  only  our 
I’,";,1  eggs  from  2500  healthy  Breeders,  Headed  by 

'is«#l  ii  emtllat  C?me,  fr°m  liens  that  have 
laid  240  to  293  eggs  in  their  pullet  year.  Write 
tor  new  catalog.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

NORTH  POULTRY  FARM, 

B0X  96  -  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100;  $75.00-1000 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Started  Chicks 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Customers  Prove  Mon  Ideal  Chicks  Best  Buy! 

Letters  praise  fast  feathering,  growth,  low  mortality. 

\\  e  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buv.  Don’t 
w-aste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  ROP  matings,  100%  state-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R-7,  NORWICH,  CONn! 

TAKE  NOTICE  bic»f'eld  hatchery-s 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . S3  75  S7  50  437  «;n 

AsM-d^dt  Il-.I:..E!d3.::::  i.®  ifg 

Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery  reo 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,’  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

p. >ea!s  m.yoptests;  High  Records  made;  Lowest  mor¬ 
ion0,.' lneIa?J?  Contest  for  5  years;  8,000  breeder* 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 

Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 

CHICKS  lrom  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
row  t  Je,t  B,WD-  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  foghorns,  large  type. .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 

Elsasser  sSp.  W.Leg.  N.  H.  Reds  8.50  42  50  85 

W.  A  Barred  Ply  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

iLJ-  Keds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  8.00  40.00  80 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid, 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG 

R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  Live  Del.  Postpaid.  100 

Large  White  &  Buff  Leghorns .  $7  45 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds . $8M5 

White  Wyandottes  &  Ruff  Orpingtons . $8.95 

White  Giants  &  Light  Brahmas .  $9  95 

Assorted  Breeds  $7.45.  Black  Giants . $^45 

Less  than  100  add  lc  a  chick.  Order  now’.  Cir  FREE 
WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCH..  Box  R,  McCLURE.  Pa! 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

„  Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 

Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks .  80.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed . 70  00  per  1000 

AH  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  Circular. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

L  lavrin’I  Leghorns 


Order 


WEADER’S  BL00D 


16  years  breeding  from  Fed.  Sires 
Send  fots  *  "  ~!  -  — 

Circular. 


_  .  _ .  Pullets 

9001328  egg  dams. 


t  1  ,  «  7'  w  „  wains. 

Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

t  News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  lias  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  February,  as 
follows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.80:  Class  2D.  $1,485;  Class  2E.  $1,435; 
Class  3.  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1,333:  Class 
4B,  $1,175. 

RETAIL  MILK  TRICES 
Effective  June  1.  1034,  Official  Order  74,  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  32*4  to  33c;  extra, 
02  score,  31%  to  32e;  firsts.  00  to  01  score.  31% 
to  31  %c:  unsalted,  best.  32%  to  33%c;  firsts” 
31%  to  32%c;  centralized.  31%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  including  premium.  2(5  to  28c; 
standards.  22%c;  browns,  best.  24%  to  25c; 
Pacific  Coast  standards,  25  to  20,4c.  * 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  25  to  30c;  fowls.  16  to  25%e;  ca¬ 
pons.  28  to  35c;  turkeys,  23  to  32c;  ducks,  23c; 
squabs,  25  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  26  to  27c;  chickens,  22  to  26c:  turkeys, 
20  to  30c;  ducks,  18c;  geese,  14c;  squabs,  pair, 
30c  to  $1;  rabbits,  lb..  15  to  21c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  Black  Twig  70  to  85c.  Hubbard- 
son  $1.25  to  $1.63,  Opalescent  85c  to  $1,  Winter 
Banana  75c  to  $1.  King  85c  to  $1.10,  Snow  75 
to  85c,  Golden  Delicious  $1.13  to  $1.25,  Jona¬ 
than  75  to  00c,  Wealthy  80c  to  $1.13,  Cortland 
00c  to  $1.15,  Stark  85c  to  $1.  Baldwin  00c  to 
$1.25.  Ben  Davis  75c,  York  85c  to  $1.10,  Stav- 
man  Winesap  86c  to  $1.15.  Rome  Beautv  00c  to 
$1.13,  Delicious  $1.18  to  $1.50,  McIntosh  $1.25  to 
$1.75,  R.  I.  Greening  $1.10  to  $1.25.  Eastern 
bbl.,  $1.25  to  $2.38.  Cranberries,  En.,  %  bbl. 
$1.25  to  $3.75.  Pears,  En.,  bskt.,  75c  to  $1.25. 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  10  to  16c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Beans,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.25  to  $4.50.  Beets, 
State,  50-lb.  bag,  30c  to  $1.50.  Broccoli,  Cal., 
crate,  $3  to  $4.  Brussels  sprouts.  Cal.,  drum, 
50c  to  $2.25.  Cabbage.  State,  white,  ton.  $18; 
Texas,  white,  crate  $1.50  to  $2.13;  Savoy, 
crate,  $1.75  to  $2.  Carrots.  State,  washed,  bu., 
40  to  85c.  Cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75  to 
$2.25.  Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $4.25.  Celery 
knobs.  nearby,  bu..  70  to  80c.  Chives,  L  1* 
doz„  75c  to  $1.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.25  to 
$1.75.  Onions,  En.,  yel„  50-lb.  bag.  30  to  85c; 
red.  bag.  40  to  85c.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  25 
to  60c.  Peas,  Fla.,  bu.,  2  to  3c.  Peppers,  Fla., 
Ini.,  $2.50.  Radishes,  nearby,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$2.25;  Fla.,  bu.,  75  to  90c.  Squash.  Fla.,  yel., 
>>u.,  $1.75  to  $3.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bu.',  25 
to  65c.  White  potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl..  87  to 
$7.50;  Cuba,  bag,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Florida,  box, 
$1.75  to  $2.25;  L.  I.,  bag.  $1  to  $2.25;  Maine, 
ISO  lbs.,  $2.25  to  $2.30;  Idaho.  100-lb.  bag.  $2.30 
to  $2.34;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  35c  to 
$1.40. 

GRAIN 

Wheat.  No.  2  red,  $1.12%;  corn.  No.  2  vellowi 
79c;  oats,  40%c;  rye,  67%c;  barley,  81%e. 

IIAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $18;  No.  2.  $15  to  $17;  No. 

3,  $14;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  822. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  chickens, 
32  to  35c;  squabs,  each,  40  to  75c;  potatoes,  lb., 

4  to  Cc;  lettuce,  head,  19  to  25c;  apples,  do/.., 
40  to  60c;  string  beans,  lb.,  20  to  25c;  onions, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  head,  10  to  15c. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs,  Conn. ;  report  for  week 
ending  March  12 : 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows : 

New  Hampshires. — E.  N.  Larabee,  N. 
II.,  806  eggs,  848  points ;  Steelman  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Pa.,  865^  eggs,  837  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
034  eggs,  908  points;  E.  J.  and  G.  C. 
Morgan,  Conn.,  869  eggs,  844  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobh,  Mass.,  947 
eggs,  963  points;  Broad  Acres  Farm, 
Conn.,  831  eggs,  887  points ;  Drvden 
Poultry  Farm,  Cal.,  913  eggs,  844  points. 

R.  I.  Reds. — So.  Bend  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,008  eggs,  1.052  points';  E.  B. 
Par  men  ter,  Mass.,  987  eggs,  1,018  points ; 
Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass.,  953  eggs, 
969  points ;  Globus  Poultry  Farm.  Mass., 
945  eggs,  935  points ;  Benj.  Brundage  & 
Sons,  Conn.,  877  eggs,  919  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Wm.  L.  Mehrmann, 
Jr.,  N.  Y.,  1,021  eggs,  1.009  points ;  Geo. 
A.  Pearce,  N.  J.,  1.006  eggs,  1,000  points ; 
Geo.  Lowry,  Conn.,  1,001  eggs,  996 
points;  Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  Y.,  965  eggs, 
964  points;  Charles  Lind,  N.  J.,  942  eggs, 
962  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
5,507  eggs,  5.839  points;  total  to  date, 
76,774  eggs,  76.556  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  No.  43,  69  eggs.  74  points;  best 
pen  to  date,  No.  24,  1.008  eggs,  1,052 
points ;  average  pen  total  to  date,  768 
eggs,  766  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties. — 10 
Anconas  80,  10  Australorps  6S.6,  20 
White  Wyandottes  61.4,  70  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  86.3,  70  White  Rocks  71.2.  130 
Barred  Rocks  77.8.  320  White  Leghorns 
79.3,  370  R.  I.  Reds  79.5,  1,000  average 
all  varieties  78.7. 


N.  Y.  State  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture.  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land;  report  for  week  ending  Mar.  16 : 

High  pens  in  various  classes : 

M  lute  Leghorns. — George  A.  Pearce, 
1.340  points,  1,358  eggs ;  Joachim  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm.  1.214  points,  1.157  eggs;  Cane 
Poultry  Farm,  1.114  points,  1,137  eggs; 
Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm,  1,092  points,  1,165 
eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  1.326  points, 
1.238  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  1,063 
points,  1,066  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
1,047  points),  1.062  eggs. 

New  Hampshires. — Lamar  W.  Sexton, 
1.052  points,  1,047  eggs. 
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First  Prize  exhibit  at  Poultry  Industries 
Exposition  in  New  York,  Feb.  4-8,  1936, 
with  40  contestants.  Also  our  ten  entries 
of  chicks  at  this  Exposition  placed  First 
to  Fifth  among  175  entries.  At  Trenton 
Agricultural  Show,  Kerr's  W.  Leghorn 
entry  was  First.  Kerr  birds  prove  their 
laying  ability  in  contests.  Take  the 
record.  All  breeders  carefully  culled, 
banded  and  blood-tested,  28  years  of 
fair  dealing  and  a  definite  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Write  for  Kerr  free  Chick  Book 
and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Xnc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson.  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.Y. —  Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Pcnna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield, 
Lowell:  Conn. —  Danbury.  Norwich:  Del. — 
Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


Wh.  Leghorns 


Trapnested,  Pedigreed  25  Yrs. 
Also  Our  Own  Strains  of 


Pure 


(  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
„  .4  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Brea  (barred  pl.  rocks 

~  (  ROCK  HAMPSHIRES 

l^rOSS  ;  for  BARKED  Broilers  and  Roasters. 

Bred  }  leghorn  hampshires 

Heavy  layers  of  creamy  white  eggs. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 


67  FOREST  ROAD 
METHUEN.  MASS. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8  $40  $80 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  It.  I.  Reds .  8  40  80 

Red -Rock  Cross,  N.H. Reds,  W.  &  It.Min. .  9  45  90 

Assorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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HOLLYWOOD  gggS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 

$7.50  per  100  -  $75.00  per  1000 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


ftl  non  TFVTFD  Hod15.  Red  Rox.  Barred 

DLUUU-  1LZ1LU  nos.  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

BLOOD  ^  LI  I  1/  C 
TESTED  wniV/JVO 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  N.H.  Reds.  Buff  Orp.,  W.  & Blk  Min 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  $8.  Heavy  Mix  $7.  Postpd 
100%  del.  Mt.  Road  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Troxelvillo,  Pa. 


MT.  ROAD 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependable 
ixmlts  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
*  arm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices 

HUBBARD  FARMS.  Box  13?  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  April  &  May  de- 

WEADER>«UF1  pr  WuArkCuS  f0J  Jun8  &  J,lly  deliveries. 
WEADER  S  ELEC.  HATCH.,  Box  R.  McCLURE,  PA. 

LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
~  J  oults.  Write  for  prices 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS.  INC.,  St.  Michaels.  Md. 


Mammoth  Bronzo  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders 

H  l r  uMun  a°d iu8  0n  early  orders-  List  free.  r* 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVI LLE,  PA. 


Poults  I'iTablliiy— Iteasonahle  Pt 

I  mma  PFLEIDERER’S  TURKEY  FARM,  Bucyrus, 


D  EID 

K 


TURKEY  FARM. 
1'  reehold.  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


B’hntvihiil an<1  B#nrb°n  Red  Turkeys— Breedei 
hatching  eggs.  Elsie  M.  H.lloeMV asliington  Depot,  Coo 


P eVu*  Ducklings 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  n.y! 


WHITE  INDIAN  run,"ER  DOCKS-World’s  great- 

•IIIIIL  I II Lit H 11  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings,  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

DUCKLINGS  Mammoth  White  Peklns— Large  type. 
!»t  i  t  i  Prompt  deli  vet  y.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

,»nd,a,,  Runners.  High  Producing  strain- 
Satisfaction  guar.  I.AhKVIKW  POULTRY  FARM.  Barker.  N.Y. 

DIJCfCI  INCS  ?,crh  Producing  Runners,  *7  for  50. 

DULALimjJ  )IAK|(f.  „UI{NIUM(  North  Po||in8  Y< 


Ducklings  MG— PM;  Imperials,  $18—1 

UUbMIllgfe  LIFORY’S  DUCK  FARM  .  Pittstown,  N 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Use  MECHiiiNcrs  Egg  Preservative 

keeps  eggs  fresh  until  winter  and  beyond. 
Put  eggs  down  now  in  Mechling’s  Egg 
Preservative,  and  sell  all  your  next  winter’s 
new-laid  eggs  at  highest  winter  prices.  It’s 
efficient  and  so  easy  to  do — 
just  add  water  per  directions. 
Easy  way  to  more  egg  profits. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Mech¬ 
ling’s  or  write  us  for  folder, 
“How  to  keep  eggs  Fresh.” 

mechuind* 

BROS*  CHEMICAI!  CO* 

Camden,  New  Jersey 

Est.  1869 


140,000 

M 


IPouJtisty* 


\thup _ - 

Voaum  book 


You  just  can’t  doubt  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  140  000  honest  Poultry 
raisers  who  have  bought  l<ORlY 
MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS.  Their 
preference  for  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks 
Is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re¬ 
markable  value  that  could  possibly 
be  offered.  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  ONE 
grade  ONLY,  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  Insures  you 
a  highly  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100  ,'0 
live  prepaid  delivery.  r\ 

AVOID  DELAY— ORDER  NOW 

Wh.^' Br.^Bf.PLeghorns  .  .  .  $7*95  $38.°50$74.°50 

!  8*45  41 '00  79*50 

»S2!.  s!l* wyandcsa.s  \  8.95  43.50  84.50 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers  .  .  7.45  36.00  69.50 
6.95  33.50  64.50 
Heavy  subiu  .  .7.15  34.50  66.50 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  ....  5.95  28.50  54.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 
CCVCn  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Mln- 
OtAtU  orcas— Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45:  Any 
am  If*  U C  Heavy  Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
UmOIVO$8.95.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  132,  Lincoln,  III. 


tight  Mixed  for  Layers 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  . 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We've  been  hatching  chickB  for  30  years  ...  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds.  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  Giants  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Ail  flocks  B  W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  gneranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bunk  in  T  ffio,  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


SfmAWDERS 

iiK,  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Grade  A,  AA,  AAA. 
Order  now — New  low  prices....  8e  9c  10c 
Our  Chicks  live  well,  grow  rapidly  Bred  to  lay 
more  eggs.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FREE  circular.  $1.00  per  100  hooks  order. 


Extra:  25  lbs  Purina  Keod  with  ca 


.  100  Chicks  | 


Shrawder’s  Leghorn  Farm, 


Richfield,  Pa- 


BOStOIl  Produce  Markets  | 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  Baldwin  ord.  75c  to  $l.Zo, 
poorer  50c,  fancy  $1.35  to  $1.60,  few  large  extra 
fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  McIntosh  ord.  toe  to  $1.25, 
poorer  lower:  fancy  mostly  $1.35  to  $1.65.  Large 
extra  fancy  $1.75  to  $2.  few  higher  std.  bu.  box. 
Conn.  U.  S.  1  Greenings  and  Baldwins  $1  to 
$1.25,  poorer  lower  bu.  bskt.  Pa.  Yorks  and 
Baldwins  85c  to  $1.05,  few  $1.25.  la.  Black 
Twigs  $1  to  $1.35,  poorer  85c  bu.  bskt.  Del. 
Baldwins  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  bskt.  Me.  No.  spys 
and  Baldwins  $2.50  to  $3.50.  poorer  lower  bbls. 

N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S.  1,  2%-in.  $1.10  to  $1.2o, 
poorer  low  as  85e  bu.  bskt. 

Beets.— Native  cut  off  75  to  00c.  poorer  GOc 
std.  bu.  box.  Texas  bebd.  $1.10  to  $1.35,  poorer 
lower  V>  crate.  Native  beet  green  50  to  65c  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  85c  to  $1,  poorer  GOc 
bu.  Cal.  72  bebs.  $2  to  $2.60  crate.  Ariz.  72  bchs. 
mostly  $2.50  crate.  Texas  36  bchs.  $1.15  to 
$1.25  %  crate.  N.  Y.  cut  and  washed  few  sales 
$l'  to  $1.10  bu.  ..  - 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  mostly  $1.3o  to  $1.40,  few 
fancy  $1.65,  poorer  low  as  $1  pony  crate. 

Celery. Cal.  fancy  washed  3  to  7  doz.  $2.25  to 
$3.50,  poorer  lower  Vz  crate.  Fla.  $2.25  to  $2.7o, 
poorer  low  as  $1.25  10-in.  crate.  . 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  fancy  -4  cukes  $-  to 
$2.75  etn.,  50  to  60  cukes  $6  to  $7  bn.  Fla.  h.h. 
75c  to  $1  doz.  Cuban  outdoor  $4  to  $5,  poorer 
lower  bu.  crate. 

Dandelions. — Native  h.h.  fancy  $2  to  $ — o, 
poorer  $1.75  bu.  __ 

Escarole.— Fla.  $1  to  $1.25,  poorer  low  as  ioc 
1%  bu.  bskt.  __  ,  ..  , 

Lettuce.— Native  18  heads  h.h.  7o  to  90c,  few 
$1  std.  bu.  box.  Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  $2.75  to  $3.2o, 
few  $3.50,  poorer  lower  crate.  Ariz.  $2.7o  to 
$3  orate.  ,T  _  orv 

Mushrooms.— Native  fancy  6o_to  8oc.  N.  Y.  60 
to  75c,  poorer  50c.  Pa.  65  to  75c_3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Native  med.  40  to  85c  50  lbs.  CoL 
Val.  large  $1.60  to  $1.75  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  yel.  So 
to  90c  50  lbs.  Mich.  yel.  80c  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Texas  75c  to  $1  %  crate. 

Parsnips. — Native  cut  off  25  to  50c  V*  bu. 
Potatoes. — Native  best  75  to  90c  60-lb.  bags. 
Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.50  to  $1.75  100  lbs.  Idaho 
bakers  $2.50  box.  _  , 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  h.h.  fancy 
$1  to  $1.15  bu.  _ 

Rhubarb. — H.h.  native  10-lb.  bdls.  fancy  7 
to  8c  lb.;  5-lb.  ctus.  N.  Y.  fancy  8c  lb.  Mich, 
fancy  8  to  9c  lb.  Me.  10-lb.  bdls.  fancy  7  to 
8c  lb.  Wash.  h.h.  extra  fancy  $1.10  to  81. 2a  la- 
lb.  box.  Cal.  outdoor  65  to_90c  20-lb.  box. 

Spinach. — Texas  65  to  7oe  bu. 

Squash.— Native  Hubbard  $3  to  $3.50  bbl.  Blue 
Hubbard  4  to  4>4c  lb.  Minn,  and  Ohio  Blue  Hub¬ 
bard  $70  to  $75  "ton.  ^  __  eo 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.li.  20  to  -oe  lb.  11a.  $-. 
to  $2.75  lug.  ^  . 

Turnips. — Native  Rutabagas  40  to  hoc  bm 
Purple  tops  fancy  40  to  60e  bu.  W  bite  Capes  3.i 
to  50c  50-lb.  sack.  P.  E.  I.  Rutabagas  6a  to 

75c  50  lbs.  ., 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  3ac.  firsts  33  Vic  id. 

— Nearby  bennerys  brown  specials  2<c. 
extras  26c  doz."  White  specials  27c,  extras  26c 
doz.  Western  hennerys  brown  26c,  white  25c  doz. 

Poultry.— Dressed:  Fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs. 
25  to  25 Vic,  3  to  4  lbs._22%  to  24V|c,  native 
20  to  27c,  poorer  22  to  25c.  C  hickens  30  to  _33c, 
broilers  western  24  to  29c,  native  fancy  2a  to 
30c,  poorer  20  to  25c.  Duckling  20c  lb.  Live: 
Fowl  fancy  22  to  23c.  Leghorns  18  to  20c,  chick¬ 
ens  large  22  to  23c,  smaller  20  to  22c,  Leghorns 
19  to  20c,  roosters  lac  lb.  Squabs,  at  retail, 
weighing  9  to>  12  lbs.  to  doz.  plucked  and  bled, 
50  to  85c,  mostly  65  to  75c  eu. 

Cheese  ( Jobbing) .— N.  Y.  held  extras  19oa  _1 
to  21  V*c:  firsts  1935  20 Vi  to  21c.  Western  held 
extras  1935  20  to  20Vic,  firsts  1936  19l/a  to  -0c 
lb.  Fresh  firsts  17Vi  to  18c  lb.  ..  , 

Wool. — Supply  moderately  light;  trading  light 
with  few  sales  noted. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  34  to  36c, 
clothing  29  to  30c:  Vi  blood,  combing  36  to  3<c, 

clothing  31  to  32e;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  Vi  blood,  combing  41  to  43e, 

clothing  38  to  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  hue,  combing  88  to  9-c, 
lotliing  78  to  Sic;  Vi  blood,  combing  84  to  S6o, 

clothing  72  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing  78  to.  82e, 

clothing  73  to  75c;  V,  blood,  combing  73  to  me, 

clothing  66  to  70c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  9 3  to  Jac, 

clothing  85  to  87e;  Vi  blood,  combing  S8  to  90c, 

clothing  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  73  to  76c;  H  blood,  combing  74  to  <<c, 

clothing  69  to  72c. 

BRIGHTON  BOSTON  I.IYEST0CK 

Hogs,  supply  moderate,  market  steady,  de¬ 
mand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.75  to  $10.50. 
t’attle,  supply  moderate,  market  on  cows  lac 
lower,  bulls  25c  lower,  vealers  barely  steady, 
demand  only  fair.  Cows,  common  and  medium 
$4  75  to  $5.50,  low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.a0  to 
$4.75.  Bulls,  low  cutter  to  medium  ^  $4.75  to 
$5.75.  Vealers,  medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9; 
cull  and  common.  $3.50  to  $6.  Milk  cows,  choice 
$85  to  $110.  good  $70  to  $85.  medium  $aa  to 

$70,  common  $40  to  $55.  _ _  _ 

Hay.— No.  1  Timothy  $19  to  $20;  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  ‘$17  to  $18.  Clover  mixed  red  No.  1  $iS.o0 
to  $19.50:  Alfalfa,  second  cutting  $22  to  $22.50; 
first  cutting  $17.50  to  $18;  stock  bay  $15  to  $16. 
live  straw  No.  1  long  $21  to  $21. oO  ton.  Oat 
straw  No  1  $13  to  $14  ton.  White  oats  clipped 
38  to  40  ibs.  42  to  43c,  36  to  38  lbs.  41  to 
42c  bu. 


Healthy  Intestines  Help  BABIES  Fight  Disease! 

New  “Crop-Solid’V^W^^  Pellets 
Safeguard  Intestinal  Health  of  Baby  Chicks 


Til *> 


_  _  h  L*  ...  *  84k- 

JUNIATA  CHICKS  —  Order  your  chicks  now  for 
Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  from  tho  oldest,  largest  and 
best  equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct 
importers  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN.  Photos 
of  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 
IUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $8  per  100;  $38.75  per  500; 
$75.00  per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books 
order,  can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleimfeltersville.Pa 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on 
mountain  range. 

CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  B|x  Richfield,  Pa. 


WIDE  HAUL 


CHICKS 

100 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

For  Quality  *  Profit  ... 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.50 

Barred  Rocks  A  N.  H.  Reds .  *  00 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
PP.  Circular  free  All  Free  Range  Stock. 

Wm.  Elsasscr,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa- 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  31  Vi  to  36Vic;  eggs,  19%  to  25c; 
fowls  20  to  26e;  chickens,  22  to  25e:  turkeys, 
20  to  28c;  ducks,  IS  to  21c;  geese,  16  to  20e; 
dressed  fowls,  21  to  25 Vic;  chickens,  28  to  30c; 
ducks,  23e. 


LANCASTER 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $9.25  to 
$9.75;  good,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  medium.  $7,25  to 
25;  common,  $6  to  $7:  choice,  1.100  to  1,300 
n,s..  $9.50  to  $10;  good.  $8.50  to  $9.25:  medium, 
$7  75  to  $8.25;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs..  $9. 7a 
to  $10.25;  good,  $9  to  $9.75.  Heifers,  choice, 
$7.75  to  $8.25:  good.  $6.75  to  $7;  medium,  $o.ou 
to  $6,50;  common,  $4  to  $5.  Cows,  choice,  $6.15 
to  $6  75;  good,  $5.75  to  $6.25:  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  low  cutter  and  cutter, 
$6.25  to  $4.75.  Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $7  to 
$7.75;  cutter  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6. 
Y'ealers,  good  and  choice.  $12  to  $12. n0;  me¬ 
dium,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  cull  and  common,  $6  to 
$8  50  Feeder  and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and 
choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $8:  common  and 
medium,  $5  to  $0.50;  good  and  choice.  800  to 
1,500  lbs.,  $7  to  $S;  common  and  medium,  $a 
to  $6.50.  Hogs,  good  and  choice.  100  to  180 
lbs  $11.50  to  $11.75;  180  to  200  lbs..  $11.50  to 
$11.75;  200  to  220  lbs..  $11.50  to  $11.75;  220  to 
250  llis  ,  $11.25  to  $11.50;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $10.50 
to  $11:  290  to  350  lbs.,  $10  to  $10.50;  medium 
and  good,  350  to  500  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.75.  Sheep, 
choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $10.75  to  $11.25; 
medium,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  common,  $7.75  to  $8.25; 
yearling  wethers,  $5.75  to  $6.25;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


-  Because  milk  is  “kind”  to  the  child’s  intestines 
is  one  reason  it  is  the  perfect  baby  food. 

•  Because  “PRECISION  PELLETS”  stay  solid  in 
the  crop,  softening  and  digesting  for  hours,  they 
alone  are  “kind”  to  the  chick’s  intestines. 

c - 


Digest  Nature’s  Way— 

Make  "Stop  &  Go"  Feeding 
Unnecessary  as  Coccidiosis  Control 


TODAY’S  chicks  are  easily  cut  down 
by  disease  and  Nature  knows  why! 
Compare  chick  and  baby  feeding  and 
you’ll  know,  too.  You’ll  realize  only 
Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick  “PRE¬ 
CISION  PELLETS”  can  safeguard  dis¬ 
ease  resistance  and  nourish  your  chicks 
as  Nature  intended. 

Mash  and  ordinary  pellets  do  overwork 
the  chick’s  intestines.  In  the  crop  they 
immediately  form  a  pasty  mass  which 
quickly  passes  to  the  gizzard.  No  time 
is  taken  to  soften  fibres  and  partly  digest 
the  feed.  The  pasty  food  mass  offers  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  gizzard  to  grind,  so  it  races  on 
into  the  intestines  still  full  of  jagged  fibres 
which  irritate  delicate  intestinal  walls. 
That’s  why  feed  manufacturers  have 
recommended  “stop  and  go”  feeding  as  a 
coccidiosis  control.  Frankly,  they  admit 
rest  periods  during  the  day  keep  chicks 
better  able  to  resist  disease.  Contrast 


Save  Feed 

Now  Lost  In  the  Droppings 

In  defense  against  irritation  of  mash  and  or¬ 
dinary  pellets,  the  intestines  secrete  a  slimy 
mucus  which  covers  the  food  absorbing  ducts. 
Only  a  limited  amount  of  food  can  penetrate 
this  mucus  and  enter  the  body.  The  balance 
is  wasted  in  droppings. 

“PRECISION  PELLETS”  are  “Crop-Solid” 
and  digest  Nature’s  way.  No  irritation.  No 
overflow  of  mucus.  The  body  freely  soaks  up 
nourishment  through  wide  open  food  ducts. 
None  is  wasted  in  the  droppings. 


that  to  this  new  safe  feed  that  digests 
Nature’s  way.  Through  an  exclusive  proc¬ 
ess  (patent  applied  for),  “PRECISION 
PELLETS”  are  made  crop-solid,  like 
grain.  The  crop  holds  them  for  hours, 
gradually  softening  fibres.  When  passed 
to  the  gizzard,  the  partly  digested  feed 
is  easily  pulverized  into  healthful  bulk. 
Thus,  in  the  intestines,  there  is  no  irrita¬ 
tion  to  lower  disease  resistance.  No  need 
for  “stop  and  go”  feeding.  Nourishment 
is  simply  soaked  up  by  the  body  through 
the  velvety  intestinal  walls.  Stop  using 
feeds  that  fail  to  use  the  digestive  organs 
Nature  gave  the  chick.  Save  feed,  raise 
better,  stronger  chicks.  Send  25c  for  a 
cardboard,  24-chick  hopper,  filled  with 
PRATTS  “Crop-Solid”  PELLETS  and 
full  details  of  the  “PRECISION  PEL¬ 
LET”  feeding  system. 

FREE  HOPPER! 

pgagr  BeUUttiuib  JBABY  CHICK  PELLETS 

l*is  Si  $s  Si ss§ 


HCEDINC  -fKEt-lSION  VELVETS-  SAVES  FEED 


J~PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  143.  9 

|  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

II  enclose  25c  for  24-Chick  Feed  Hopper  filled  with 
several  pounds  of  Pratts  Buttermilk  Baby  Chick 

1  Pellets.  Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
your  "PRECISION  PELLETS  ’  feeding  system. 

|  Name. . . . 

I  Address . . . .P.  O.  Box . 


|  Town . State... 


Prg&iffiuMt  PELLETS 


500% 

INCREASE 
IN  TWO  YEARS 

srirssrt®  jswg 

mvs  to  buv  our  Mass.  Certified  Chicks,  backed  by 
many  veam  of  It.  O.  P.  trapnesting,  ped.greemg 
and  breeding  on  family  basis. 

Advanced  R.O.P.  Sires  Only 

Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  ,fec?Idjw£ 

from  240  to  313  eggs,  averaging  -4-ol  ozs.  to  me 
dozen  during  the  pullet  year.  ■ 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

In  addition,  we  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  back  our 
Guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out  to  you 
100%  free  of  pullorum  (B.  W.  D.). 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Warren  Rock-Red  Cross 

Two  Price  Reductions  in  May.  Write  for  Price 
List  and  Illustrated  Catalog. 

J.  J.  WARREN 
R.O  P.  £  North  Brooklield.  Mass, 


ASSOCIATION  ’ 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


BR00KSIDE 

Day  Old  -  2  Weeks  Old 

3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 


Large  Eng.  Strain  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Cross-Bred 
"Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers. 
Br.  Z^m^Leghom  Pullets,  4  weeks  old.  Every 
Breeder  Culled  &  Blood-Tested  for  BWD.  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Prices  &  FREE  Catalog. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


PITTSBURGH 

nogs,  top  and  bulk,  $11.25;  heavies,  $10.75 
down-  gob  sows,  $9.  Cattle,  medium  grade 
steers  up  to  $8.50.  Calves,  good  and  choice  veal¬ 
ers  $11  to  $11.50.  Sheep,  most  fat  lambs,  $11 
to  $11.25:  flipped  lambs  $1  ami  more  higher; 
bulk,  $9.75  to  $9.85;  top,  $10. 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

PRODUCTION  BRED  —  It.  W.  D.  TESTED 

Baby  Chicks— *12  per  100.  $55  per  500,  $mo  per  1000  pre¬ 
paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  All  chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  on  my  own  farm,  from  my  own  breed¬ 
ers.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  A  hatch  every  Monday. 

J.  C.  SMITH,  Owner 

r,  d.  2  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS.  HATCHING  EGGS. 
STOCK.  Circular. 


R.  O.  P. 

MASS.  ACCREDITED  n  |  DCHC 
PULLORUM  FREE—  T\  a  |s  ||LU9 
CERTIFIED 

WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9.  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  incubators. 

WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 

LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  106  500  ™°o0„ 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks . .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds . . .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  it  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

MAY  CHICKS  -  $10.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $6.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  SPECIALIZE— One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

BOX  F 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


POULTRY  CHARCOAL  and  Hens. 

Feed  alone  or  mix  in  mashes.  Feed-Bag  size,  50  pounds 
net  weight.  $1.00  per  bag. 

Est.  of  Geo.  I.  Treyz  •  Cooks  Falls,  N.  Y. 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  from  Pullorum  Free.  Targe-egg 
stock.  Discount  for  envlv  orders.  CIRCULAR. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARM8,  W«*t  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

BARRED  Rock  Chicks  and  Epos  —  Wonderful  stock, 
Priced  ritrht  SU n  il's  ROOK  FARM.  Madison,  Conn. 
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The  agent  of  the  Reliable  Rug  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Herndon,  Pa.,  had  beautiful 
samples,  woven  of  stout  thick  warp,  with 
a  deep  plushy  pile  on  each  side,  and  of¬ 
fered  for  a  reasonable  price,  to  remake 
old  ingrain,  etc.,  into  such  rugs,  colors 
of  the  customer’s  choice,  and  deliver 
them  in  person.  We  gave  an  order. 
Something  somewhat  resembling  rugs  ap¬ 
peared  rather  belatedly  by  mail,  C.  O.  D., 
and  charges.  The  unused  portion  of  ma¬ 
terial  never  appeared,  nor  did  the  agent. 
Blue  rugs  were  specified  and  a  red  roan 
mixture  resulted,  but  no  complaint  would 
have  been  made  about  this  but  they  were 
not  equal  to  the  sample  in  the  matter  of 
quality.  We  wrote  the  company,  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  M.  w.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  presented  this  complaint  to  the  Re¬ 
liable  Rug  Company.  They  make  no 
reply.  Nothing  more  need  be  said. 


In  urging  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  being 
“gyped,”  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance 
of  Pennsylvania  warns  that  so-called 
“wild-cat”  insurance  affords  little  protec¬ 
tion  to  anyone  except  the  heads  of  the 
illegitimate  organizations.  He  estimates 
that  “fake”  insurance  costs  victims  some- 


Pennsylvania  papers  report  that  a  man 
giving  his  name  as  Dr.  Stanton,  repre¬ 
senting  himself  as  an  oculist,  approached 
a  resident  and  succeded  in  convincing  her 
that  her  eyes  were  in  bad  condition  and 
affected  with  a  disease  no  ordinary  ocu¬ 
list  could  treat  and  recommending  medi¬ 
cated  glasses,  stating  the  party  would  be¬ 
come  blind  wtihin  a  year  if  treatments 
were  not  given.  “Dr.  Stanton”  explained 
that  he  could  not  give  a  prescription  but 
could  sell  the  glasses  for  $65  and  could 
only  do  this  secretly.  He  accepted  the 
$65,  gave  no  receipt  and  departed.  The 
police  are  on  the  look-out  for  him. 


I  ordered  from  the  Central  Plant  Co., 
Pinta.  Texas,  tomato,  eggplant  and  pep¬ 
per  plants  at  $2.75.  When  plants  ar¬ 
rived  I  found  them  to  be  practically 
worthless,  all  of  them  too  small  and  badly 
wilted,  some  bundles  completely  rotted 
away.  Since  they  guaranteed  satisfaction 
I  wrote  them  stating  condition  of  plants 
when  received  and  asking  what  disposi¬ 
tion  to  make  of  plants  and  asked  them  for 
a  complete  refund  of  money  sent,  but  to 
date  have  had  no  reply.  a.  c.  m. 

New  Mexico. 

We  were  unable  to  affect  an  adjust¬ 
ment  and  the  Central  Plant  Co.  do  not 
reply  to  communications  sent  them.  We, 
therefore,  cannot  recommend  them. 


Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the  ;  = 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND  -  ^ 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS* 

OC  years  exploring,  experimenting,  studying  pure  breeds  and  crossbreeds  to  find  the 
mw  MOST  PROFITABLE  chicks  for  our  continually  growing  army  of  customers. 

For  more  than  8  years  every  single  egg  that  has  gone  into  our  mammoth  incubators  has  been  from  flocks 

Officially  found  Free  from  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 

no  wonder  Hall's  Chicks  have  a  great  reputation  of  livability. 

We  pioneered  in  introducing  the  Rock-Red  Cross  — “Barred  Hallcross” —  in  1931,  and  now 
nearly  everyone  is  doing  it! 

Each  year  our  business  grows  because  more  and  more  poultry  raisers  discover  the 

EXTRA  PROFITABLENESS  of  Hall’s  Chicks  —  Prove  for  yourself  this  extra  profitableness 


//  //  /II 

1  We  believe  our  new  1936  Catalog 

Free  Catalog 

m/L 

is  the  most  interesting  ever  issued 

“Never  a  week  without 

1  by  a  hatchery.  Your  copy  is  free, 
and  waiting  for  you. 

a  hatch”  since  1927 

2'W 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

•OtlUUO* 

HALL  BROS.,  Bos  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 

thing  like  $10,000,000  a  year.  He  pointed 
out  that  some  of  the  “wild-cat”  insurance 
looks  very  enticing  but  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  salesmen  are  not  accurate  as  to 
benefits  to  be  received.  Most  insurance  of 
this  type,  he  stated,  is  sold  through  the 
mails  and  many  of  the  concerns  are  not 
registered  to  do  business  in  Pennsylvania 
and  do  not  maintain  regular  headquarters 
in  the  State.  This  is  true  of  other  States 
and  the  warning  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  State. 

In  1919  I  bought  Union  Cigar  stock, 
which  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Maryland.  Can  you  tell  me 
if  they  are  of  any  value?  M.  N. 

New  York. 

The  charter  of  this  company  was  for¬ 
feited  in  February,  1933,  for  non-payment 
of  State  taxes  and  we  find  no  record  of 
the  company  to  indicate  that  it  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  this  time. 

Franzell  &  Simon,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  have  been  denied  a  license  for  han¬ 
dling  live  poultry  in  New  York  City.  At 
a  hearing  called  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  evidence  was  sub¬ 
mitted,  it  is  alleged,  that  indicated 
the  concern  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  its  financial  obligations  as  required 
by  the  Federal  department.  To  be  en¬ 
titled  to  a  license  a  concern  must  show 
its  fatness  for  handling  poultry  and  an 
ability  to  meet  its  financial  obligations. 
The  Federal  department’s  supervision  of 
the  live  poultry  market  is  to  prevent  prac¬ 
tices  that  have  been  unfair  in  the  past  to 
producers  and  consumers. 


Have  you  any  information  as  to  Sissell 
Brothers  and  their  proposition? 

Pennsylvania.  n.  d.  k. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued 
an  order  against  C.  E.  and  L.  L.  Sissell, 
4322  East  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  who 
were  manufacturing  and  selling  vaults. 
They  were  representing  that  their  burial 
vaults  were  rust-resisting  and  absolutely 
waterproof  for  a  period  of  50  years.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  vaults  were  not  abso¬ 
lutely  waterproof  even  at  the  time  of  in¬ 
terment. 


Please  make  what  comments  you  like 
on  the  enclosed  oil  proposition  ;  note  par¬ 
ticularly  the  last  line  of  the  second  para¬ 
graph.  I  am  not  a  widow  but  I  am  an 
orphan.  N.  j.  p. 

Connecticut. 

The  literature  covers  investment  in  an 
oil  royalty  which  it  is  claimed  “is  the  sort 
of  royalty  which  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  sell  to  a  widow  or  an  orphan.”  They 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  the  offering  they 
will  negotiate  for  cash  or  an  exchange  of 
other  securities.  We  could  not  advise 
either  the  investment  or  exchange. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Old  Spanish 
Prisoner  is  sending  out  appeals  from 
Guadalajara,  Mexico,  instead  of  from 
Barcelona,  Spain,  as  previously.  The 
amount  requested  has  been  reduced  from 
$360,000  to  $185,000.  We  have  had  fre¬ 
quent  references  to  the  scheme  which  is 
ages  old  and  said  to  have  originated  in  a 
jail. 


A  set  of  teeth  was  ordered  from  the 
International  Dental  House.  114S-1160 
W.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  at  $20. 
The  company  sent  material  to  make 
an  impression.  When  the  teeth  came 
they  were  like  horse  teeth  and  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  The  teeth  were  returned 
and  refund  requested.  Instead  of  refund¬ 
ing  they  sent  materials  for  new  impres¬ 
sion.  The  materials  were  returned  and 
we  can  get  no  answer  from  them.  J.  H. 

New  York. 

Letters  to  this  concern  are  returned  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  marked 
“fraudulent.” 

I  sold  about  30,000  feet  of  lumber  to  a 
Kenneth  Murphy  of  Canaan,  Conu.  I  did 
not  have  a  written  contract  with  him  but  ! 
understood  that  be  was  “square.”  He  cut 
the  trees,  sawed  the  lumber  and  drew  it 
away.  He  was  to  pay  me  $8  per  1,000. 
So  far  I  have  received  $30  and  about 
1,000  feet  of  lumber.  f.  c. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Murphy  ignores  the  account.  It  is 
alleged  that  there  are  numerous  claims 
against  him  which  attorneys  have  not 
been  able  to  collect,  as  there  seems  to  be 
no  property  that  could  be  attached.  We 
regret  the  loss  to  our  reader. 

A.  H.  Cossin,  alias  A.  B.  Cossin,  A.  H. 
Hasson,  is  reported  as  calling  on  brok¬ 
erage  and  investment  houses  in  and 
around  Philadelphia  soliciting  orders  and 
accepting  deposits  for  made-to-measure 
shirts.  He  makes  the  claim  that  he  rep¬ 
resents  the  New  Process  Company,  War¬ 
ren,  Pa.,  or  the  Barrymore  Shirt  Com¬ 
pany  which  he  claimed  was  owned  by  the 
New  Process  Company.  It  is  never  pru¬ 
dent  to  pay  in  advance  for  orders  taken 
by  strangers  without  identification. 

I  notice  a  complaint  in  regard  to  Gib¬ 
bons  Gardens,  Pemberton.  N.  J.  I  mailed 
a  check  for  $1,  for  which  I  received 
nothing  but  promises.  l.  k.  s. 

Ohio. 

We  find  that  Robert  Gibbons,  doing 
business  under  the  names  of  Wren’s  Nest, 
Dahlia  Gardens,  Gibbins’  Gardens,  Pem¬ 
berton  Gardens  and  Outlet  Gardens,  was 
prosecuted  in  the  U.  S.  court  and  given 
a  three  years’  sentence.  The  sentence 
was  suspended  and  he  was  placed  on 
probation  for  three  years.  If  he  violates 
the  law  in  any  way  during  this  proba¬ 
tionary  period  he  will  be  resentenced  to 
serve  the  full  three  years. 

Having  read  in  your  valuable  paper 
how  you  have  helped  others  and  I  am 
wondering  if  you  will  help  me.  I  am 
vei*y  desirous  of  getting  mail  through  to 
Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  but  every  letter  is  re¬ 
turned  marked  “fraudulent.”  Is  there 
any  way  you  can  help  me?  b.  l.  h. 

Ohio. 


HILLPOTa-j^CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 

,,  ...  Standard  —  Special  — Super  Matings 

You  II  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks— Reds 

lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 
these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred — • 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.  I.  Reds:Tompkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  1  Milford  Rd. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  P 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


&YAMAPLE  LAWN  LARGECHICKS 

‘VP*  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


THURSDAY 

100  500  1000 

..$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 


better  Clucks  a 

MAPLE  LAWN 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND 

White  Leghorns.  White  Wyandottes,  Brown  i 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  !•  . 

White  Rooks,  Buff  Rocks . j 

&  Anconas  .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Buff  &  White  Mmorcas  &  N.  IT.  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90  00 

White  &  Black  Giants  . lo.OO  50.00  100.00 

Assorted  $7-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  Method. 

100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  more — but  you  can’t  buv 
any  price.  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  &  24-PAGE  CATALOG 

'  farm.  r.  t.  ehrenzeller,  BOX  R,  McALISTERV 


1  4 
DAY 
G  U  A  R- 
A  NTEE 


POULTRY 


LLE,  PA. 


MEAOOWBROOK  HOLLYWOOD  LEGHORNS 

TA  fVnv1  fI0NEy.  MAKING  QUALITY  at  low  cost.  FAST  GROWTH.  LOW  MOR- 
Pfmv^rrn111  chicks  to  layers  quickly  and  layers  LIVE  TO  LAY.  They  have BIG 

Srtg  elgs  lHRECT  HOr  YWOOtV'Mr/r^1^  ar0  ^passed  layers  of  Big 
and  GRPATVlt  TWO°?  ?8/V?31  W!im0  a  ^Sh  flock  average 

catalog!^ ^  V H E  ''ri'cH  FI  ELD, "pENN/L 


Colmtioi  farm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  m  State— -kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
ni a,ke  no  molt  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy  reheat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
wn  BREED  and  EGGS— from  high  record  R.  O.  1*.  parentage.  N.  II  State  accredited 
W’D  free— no  reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today!  1  “  ' 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  Chesebro,  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


f®  CAREFULLY  CULLED  Blood 

FHUL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXCELLENT 
GUARANTEED.  Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog.  25 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  .  $2  25 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . 

*2>SBarred,  W’hite  or  Buff  Rocks  . 2'5« 

-^Wh-  Wyandottes  or  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshires  2.50 
Hanipshir'es  (Red)  Grade  A.  Livability  guar.  3.00 
White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  ...  4  no 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  H  ATCH  ER y[  “  Box  R 


-Tested  CHICKS 

QUALITY  —  SAFE  ARRIVAL 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.0(1 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

TREVORTON.  PENNA. 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

L00D-TESTED 


.  «.w.£ASH  0R  c-  °-  D-  —  ,00%  UVE  delivery  100 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . . .  $8  00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS .  .  son 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  .  q2n 

HEAVY  MIXED  . . . 7.00 

Write  for  prices  011  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursi 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  _  BOXR,  — 


500 

1000 

$40.00 

$80.00 

40.00 

80.00 

45.00 

90.00 

35.00 

70.00 

ELECTRICALLY 

HATCHED 


Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 

COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


The  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have 
criticised  and  condemned  the  selling 
methods  of  Dr.  Coffee.  The  Post  Office 
Department  made  an  investigation  and 
denied  the  use  of  the  mail  to  him.  No 
mail  will  be  delivered  to  him.  He  might 
be  reached  by  express. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  5f)  ino  koa  lean 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs  each)  $4  75  Mnn  Ja  ne  ,  fnn 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  4  $9M  '  2  $  ' 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS.  .  ..  .  505  ,2' 22  1H2  52’22 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  G I  ANTs! ! ! ! 6  25  H500 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order  Can  ship  C  0  0°  Catalog  free* 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN  PENNSYLVANIA 


f  All  letters  to  Publisher's  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing' 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration,] 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


“  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD. 


HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WH ITE  LEGH ORNs'”*1'  "“ax nun.  « «al°J  JJtff 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS  .  ...  .  . ^7.50  J75.W 

assor&tewdh  or°hkesavy  lMixEb.,!:.R.ED®,.!T.H.-.WVAND-  &  BUFF  orp''"g™ns: : : :  8.00  40.00  m 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY *F/Tr  M  UAN D R*Y  Delive J^uarante^^"  Ciroiiiar^FBEE.^ j  g  H  p  ( E  L  q  ,  PA. 


homes  wanted 

End  Sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
»avnestlv  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
f\eiv  Vork  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power* 

COLE  MFC.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

KODAK  ENLARGEMENTS,  only  35c  ROLL 

Polls  116  size  or  smaller  carefully  developed  and  eveiy 
picture  enlarged.  Prompt  service.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  EMPIRE  PHOTO  S'HIHOS.  99  Empire,  Providence,  It.  I 

iv/fCMMirV  WRITE  TO  US.  specifying 
SAVE  lYH-liNH.  I  make  and  model  number  of 
merchandise  you  want.  We  will  quote  price  at  which  we 
can  purchase  it  for  you.  Discounts  up  to  30%  on  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  brands  of  electric  appliances,  silverware, 
watches  rugs,  tires,  etc.  Co-operative  Purchasing 

Bureau,  2021  Raymond  Commerce  Bldg.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

GLASS  MAPLE  SYRUP  JUGS-Write  for  prices. 

S.  WEINBERG  CO.  -  -  Granville,  N-  Y. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 

WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework;  .$2.1  monthly.  STAIIL,  7  Mitchell 
Place,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED.  SINGLE,  sober  man,  general 
small  farm  work  in  Jersey;  good  home,  reason¬ 
able  wages:  excellent  home  for  honest,  willing, 
congenial  man;  state  wages,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  ROOM  422,  130  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
City. 


MILKER  WANTED.  $30  per  month,  room  and 
board:  write  giving  age  and  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 

number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issne  oi  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  j 


WANTED  —  Young  man  for  general  work  on 
small  farm,  milk  one  cow;  $15  month  and 
board.  HARVEY  ANDREWS.  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  farm  work,  Pennsylvania^ 
knowledge  of  machinery,  driver’s  license;  $25 
monthly.  AVrite  ADVERTISER  1658,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FULLY  EXPERIENCED  gardener,  also  man 
without  experience;  steady  work  with  commer¬ 
cial  gardener;  room,  board  furnished;  state 
wages  and  experience.  EDAA’ARD  IIOUDEK, 
Bay  port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

-\VANTED — Young  girl  for  small  house  in  Long 
Island;  own  room,  $12  per  month;  no  laundry, 
no  cooking;  send  photo.  ADA  ERT1SER  1659, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AAT ANTED — Woman,  about  40,  no  incumberances, 
to  help  with  housework ;  two  in  family,  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  must  be  neat,  trustworthy; 
give  full  particulars  and  picture;  small  salary 
but  permanent.  ADA’ERTISER  1660,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORK  in  modern  farm  home; 

room,  board.  $25  monthly  to  start;  apply  by 
letter  to  MAPLE  LANE,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Healthy,  active,  cheerful,  cook- 
housekeeper;  country,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ; 
permanent:  no  laundry;  not  modern;  only  adults; 
$25  monthly  and  tips;  July,  August,  possibly 
September;  $3  weekly  rest  of  year;  send  reliable 
references  lirst  letter.  ADVERTISER  1662, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Boy,  strong,  willing;  opportunity 
carpenter’s  apprentice,  poultry;  good  home 
and  $8  monthly  start:  also  girl  or  women,  as- 
sit  invalid  ADVERTISER  1666,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Protestant  cook,  houseworker.  own 
room  and  bath;  2  adults,  2  children  in  family: 
wages  $30  month.  MRS.  ARTHUR  M.  R. 
HUGHES,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


HONEST,  ADAPTABLE  man  for  small  farm; 

co-operation  wanted;  opportunity  for  right 
man;  $10  month  ADVERTISER  1669,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AVANTED  for  small  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  experience  in  poultry  not  necessary; 
must  milk  two  cows;  German  speaking  pre¬ 
ferred:  give  age  and  wages  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  ON  POULTRY  farm;  wife  for  housekeep¬ 
ing;  state  age,  wages  and  experience  in  de¬ 
tail.  BOX  128,  Madison,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  son  (helper)  for  general 
farm  work:  both  must  he  good  milkers  and 
able  to  handle  small  milk  route;  reply  by  let¬ 
ter  only  stating  age,  number  in  family,  experi¬ 
ence.  wages  expected  and  references.  MR. 
TODD,  A'ietor  Farms,  AVarwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — All-around  barn-man  on  large  dairy 
in  Orange  County;  man  capable  of  being  herds¬ 
man:  must  know  cows;  milking  machines  used. 
ADVERTISER  1715,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  PERMANENT  position;  Putnam  Coun¬ 
ty;  owner  uses  week-ends  throughout  year, 
Summer  luort.  Man:  vegetables,  flowers,  chick¬ 
ens,  dogs,  handy  with  tools,  drive  truck.  AV Om¬ 
an;  plain  cook,  serve  meals;  general  housework, 
much  canning,  laundry.  Couple  must  be  really 
energetic,  thoroughly  competent,  have  had  simi¬ 
lar  experience,  stand  rigid  investigation.  AVe 
supply  separate  six-room  furnished  house,  fuel, 
light,  hoard  when  we  are  there.  AA’rite  stating 
experience  in  full  detail,  past  employers’  names 
and  their  present  addresses,  your  ages,  when 
available,  lowest  wages,  any  children,  whether 
willing  to  interview  in  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIA’E  PERSONS,  $40  each,  board  and  lodging; 

milk  bottler;  herdsman;  farmer;  cook  for  10 
men ;  cook,  laundress,  general  houseworker  for 
two  adults  and  room  service  for  10  men;  total 
abstainers;  mail  copies  of  references;  long  hours, 
hard  work.  ADVERTISER  1712,  care  Rural 
New-Y  orker. 


REFINED  GIRL,  mother’s  helper;  $12  monthly; 

country.  ADA'ERTISER  1711,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Efficient  man  for  care  of  garden 
that  can  milk  and  take  care  of  poultry  in 
Central  New  Jersey;  state  wages.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  1710,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  with  farm 
experience  on  small  poultry  and  general  farm; 
no  liquor:  $20  monthly  with  room  and  board; 
a  good  home.  LAURIN  NELSON,  Sunuyside 
Farm,  Lakewood,  X.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  for  general  farm  work; 

must  be  good  milkers,  able  to  drive  tractor; 
state  age,  experience;  year-round  work  for  reli¬ 
able  men;  room,  board.  $30  month  to  start  with. 
LESLIE  MIKE,  59  N.  Main  St.,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 


AVANTED  —  Farm-raised  young  man,  general 
farming,  good  teamster;  $23  month,  room, 
hoard:  state  weight  and  age.  ALFRED  GUT- 
TENBERG,  Spencertown,  N.  Y. 


IlOUSEAVORKER,  AGE  20-35,  steady  position, 
adult  family,  no  laundry,  new  modern  home; 
Albany;  $5  week,  good  home:  give  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  ADA’ERTISER  1670,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


INEXPERIENCED  MAID  for  general  house¬ 
work:  must  like  children;  7-rooin  all  modern 
home;  send  references;  salary  $25  month.  L.  L. 
GLEZEN,  110  Sagamore  Rd.,  Maplewood,  X.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  experienced  farmer,  ef¬ 
ficient  executive,  all  branches  of  farming, 
stock-raising,  dairying,  poultry  and  horticulture. 
ADVERTISER  1641,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER,  AA’ITII  CHILD,  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper  by  April  1:  handy  on  farm;  best 
references.  MRS.  NORMA  COKELY,  Box  34, 
Dimock,  Pa. 


GAME-BREEDER  WANTS  position,  long  experi¬ 
ence  witli  many  varieties  of  geese,  ducks, 
pheasants,  mass  production  of  Mallards  and 
Ringnecks  a  specialty;  middle-aged,  married. 
ADA'ERTISER  1037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man,  20,  capable  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  experienced  in  general  farming 
and  poultry,  desires  positiou.  BOX  60,  McLean, 
N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN — Two  years  farm  schooling  and 
State  agricultural  school  training,  age  20; 
willing  and  conscientious  worker.  BOX  6,  Bay- 
shore,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y 


CARETAKER,  MARRIED,  with  good  references. 

preferably  country,  estate  or  hotel.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AVOULD  like  position;  man  caretaker 
or  gardener,  understands  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers,  also  riding  horses  and  cows.  MRS.  JOHN 
ADAM,  care  The  Harbor  State  Bank,  Fourth 
Ave.  and  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


HOLLANDER,  MARRIED,  wants  position  on 
private  estate;  experience,  landscape  gardener, 
housework,  painting,  chauffeur’s  license;  refer¬ 
ences  if  necessary.  ADVERTISER  1664,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  man  wishes  work; 

good  milker  and  gardener;  state  wages.  M.  J., 
care  Mr.  Bogdanski,  Dover,  N  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  AVORKING,  educated,  refined. 

desires  companionship  witli  moderate  wages  of 
woman  horticulturist  or  farmer  or  professional 
woman  spending  Summer  in  country  home.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  1667,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  married,  can  drive,  re¬ 
pair  tractor  and  trucks,  wisiies  position; 
steady  and  good  home  preferred  to  high  wages. 
ADA’ERTISER  1671,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Single  man  as  test-cow 
milker  on  up-to-date  dairy  farm;  details  in 
first  letter.  D.  BAKKER,  279  Belmont  Ave., 
Haledon,  N.  J. 


AA' ANTED  AT  ONCE — Dairy  or  dairy  and  fruit 
farm,  shares  or  wages,  farmer  with  grown  son. 
experienced,  trustworthy.  C.  HAROLD  GEX- 
UNG,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  21,  agricultural  school  train¬ 
ing,  desires  a  position  on  a  modern  poultry 
farm.  HERMAN  EHRIXG,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  52.  good  milker,  handy  at  any¬ 
thing  around  farm.  ADA'ERTISER  1683,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  30,  CHRISTIAN,  desires  work  on  small 
dairy  farm ;  had  dairy  farm  experience,  good 
milker;  state  full  details  and  wages.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  1686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AVOMAN  wishes  position  as  companion 
to  lady;  expert  in  Harper  method  scalp  treat¬ 
ment.  facial  work  and  body  massaging;  would 
lie  willing  to  do  plain  cooking.  ADA'ERTISER 
1687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  one  child;  practical  and  tech¬ 
nical  experience  dairying,  poultry,  hogs,  fruit, 
vegetables,  flowers,  lawns,  expert  chauffeur  and 
good  mechanic,  handy  with  all  tools;  honest,  re¬ 
liable,  no  smoke  or  drink;  wife  excellent  cook 
and  housekeeper;  excellent  references;  state 
your  proposition;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  com¬ 
mercial  or  estate;  all  letters  answered.  P.  O. 
BOX  128,  Farmingdale,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  BACHELOR,  experienced  poul- 
tryman.  handy  gardening,  etc.;  caretaker, 
conscientious,  reliable;  fair  wages,  good  home. 
ADA'ERTISER  1692,  (are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGE  59,  experienced,  wishes 
position  on  poultry  farm;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1694,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  30-cow  farm,  Delaware  County; 

further  information.  FRANK  GREGORY, 
Roscoe.  N.  Y. 


SEAENTY-ACRE  POTATO,  poultry,  dairy  farm; 

good  buildings:  fifteen  hundred,  third  cash. 
FRANK  HOSKIN,  AVhitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


CORTLAND  COUNTY  farm,  120  acres.  State 
road,  electricity,  running  water,  good  build¬ 
ings;  $3,500.  ADA'ERTISER  1612,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SALE  —  125-acre  valley  farm,  good  road,  elec¬ 
tricity,  near  Houghton  College;  fine  large 
buildings;  flowing  well,  creek,  sugar  bush;  raises 
Alfalfa,  beans,  potatoes;  milk  contract  nearby 
CCC  camp  pays  12  to  14  cents  quart;  other 
camps,  villages  convenient:  selling  account  age, 
health:  price,  with  complete  pasteurizer,  $7,000, 
half  down,  easy  payments.  BOX  121,  Center¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


ONE  OF  THE  best  Ontario  County  farms  for 
sale;  149  acres,  fully  equipped,  ready  to  do 
business.  HENRY  HOAVARD,  R.  3,  Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y 


LARGE  DAIRY  farm  located  on  New  York 
main  highway,  one  mile  from  center  of  large 
town;  best  markets,  good  land,  tractor  worked, 
water  and  electricity,  two  hours’  drive  from  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  1642,  care  Rural 
N  ew- A'orker. 


FOR  SALE — 130-acre  Mohawk  Valley  farm  on 
Route  5:  colonial  house,  barn,  outbuildings; 
wonderful  opportunity.  ADA'ERTISER  1657,  care 
Rural  New-Aorker. 


SALE — Two  farms,  200  and  96  acres;  good  water 
in  both  houses,  improvements:  stock,  all  kinds 
of  machinery;  good  soil;  ill  health.  S.  DECKER. 
Ttmkhannock.  Pa. 


110  ACRE  IIIGHAVAY  farm.  $2,000.  $1,000 

down.  A.  FROHMAN,  Mardela  Springs,  Aid. 


AVANTED — Stocked  dairy  farm,  prefer  old  build¬ 
ings;  part  cash,  balance  milk  checks;  must 
be  bargain.  ADA'ERTISER  1663,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


65  ACRES.  8-ROOM  house,  electric,  running 
water;  $3,900.  ADA'ERTISER  1668,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM — 75  acres,  Bucks  County,  good  roads, 
schools,  churches:  truck  farm  or  dairy  farm, 
high  state  of  cultivation.  60  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation.  0  acres  woods,  rest  in  meadow,  good 
streams,  good  outside  buildings,  10-room  stone 
house,  light  and  heat:  with  or  without  stock, 
machinery:  price  right.  CHAS.  O’NEILL,  R. 
D.  1,  Bristol.  Pa. 


AVANTED — 100-200-acre  farm,  50  miles  from 
New  York:  animals,  modern  equipment:  fer¬ 
tile  land,  on  State  road:  house  in  good  condition, 
water  and  electric  equipment:  fruit  trees;  all 
details  in  first  letter.  ADA'ERTISER  1673.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


96-ACRE  DAIRY,  new  house,  2  barns.  9  cows, 
one  horse.  30  hens,  complete  tools,  electricity, 
silo;  macadam  road.  Fulton  3  miles;  $4,500:  to 
close  estate.  AY  ALTER  AVAFFLE,  415  Fifth  St., 
Fulton.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  on  concrete  high¬ 
way;  all  improvements  in  the  house:  and  new 
barn.  MRS.  I).  BERTON,  Jewett  City,  Conn. 


HAS  ANYBODY  an  equipped  dairy  farm  he  will 
rent  me?  ADA'ERTISER  167S,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$10,000  CASH,  or  $12,000  with  half  down  buys 
136-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm;  State  road, 
gravel  bank,  firewood  and  timber;  modern  dairy 
barn,  large  house,  electricity;  spring  water;  good 
land.  ADA’ERTISER  1679,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Retail  building  supply  business  and 
private  home;  situate  central  part  New  York 
State,  by  owner  going  to  California;  sacrifice 
for  cash  sale.  ADA'ERTISER  1680.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  ON  ACCOUNT  of  sickness,  good 
paying  3-acre  poultry  farm;  1,300  layers,  also 
2.000  chicks;  5-room  bungalow;  good  retail  route; 
$1,800  cash,  balance  to  suit  buyer.  ADA’ER- 
T1SER  1682.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  Rensselaer  County  farm, 
$1,500  cash.  AVrite  R.  FISCHER,  440  Stuyve- 
sant  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED.  27.  MODERN  machinery,  milk¬ 
er,  bottle  milk,  steam  boiler,  milk  route;  pre¬ 
fer  AA'estcliester  County.  ADVERTISER  1695, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  capable,  agricul¬ 
tural  college  education,  life  experience,  dairy, 
poultry,  swine,  orchard,  farm  crops,  successful 
directing  help;  best  references.  P.  B.  AA’HITE- 
IIEAD,  Pennhurst,  Pa. 


POSITION  AVANTED — Single  man,  40,  as  work¬ 
ing  herdsman  or  farm  manager  on  estate  or 
private  place;  good  references.  ADVERTISER 
1717,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  POULTRYMAN,  21,  3  years’  experience, 
desires  responsible  positiou  on  poultry  farm. 
ADA’ERTISER  1716,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — S-room  house,  in  New  York 
State;  electric,  large  barn,  other  outbuildings; 
ideal  for  poultry;  write  for  particulars.  A. 
FISCHER.  8  Court  St.,  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


102-ACRE  FARM  on  hard  road,  near  Saratoga 
Springs:  plenty  good  wood.  ADA'ERTISER 
1688,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  OR  SALE  — -  Fully  equipped  23-acre  poultry 
farm,  hatchery  or  beautiful  country  home  in 
the  hills  of  Northern  New  Jersey;  $12,000.  C.  AV. 
PRICE,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 

AVANTED  TO  RENT  farm  or  part  farm,  about 
15  acres,  suitable  vegetable  growing;  AA’est- 
chester.  Putnam  or  Southern  Duchess  County. 
BOX  322,  Harmon,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Couple,  middle-aged,  absolutely  re¬ 
liable;  wife  efficient,  general  house  worker ; 
man  experienced,  handy  all  around,  fruit,  gar¬ 
den,  lawns;  forty  dollars  monthly,  house  (fur¬ 
nished),  hoard:  reference,  age,  particulars  es¬ 
sential  first  letter  desirable.  ADVERTISER 
1674,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Single  man,  Protestant  preferred; 

must  tie  good  milker  and  teamster;  wages  $30. 
JOHN  VISSER,  Hamburg,  N.  J. 


AVOMAN  TO  HELP  with  housework  in  Long 
Island  Home,  one  hour  from  New  York  City; 
two  adults,  no  cooking,  good  home,  wages  $25. 
ADVERTISER  1675,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IlOUSEAVORKER,  PROTESTANT,  between  30 
and  40,  good  cook,  must  serve  well;  family 
three  adults  and  two  children;  nurse  kept  also; 
attractive  home  on  Long  Island;  send  photo¬ 
graph  and  recent  references;  salary  $40.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1676,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  efficient  poultryman,  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  large  broiler  plant;  must  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  broiler  raising;  woman, 
housework;  salary  $65  per  month,  all  found.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  1677,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER.  SINGLE,  not  over  35,  to  take 
charge  of  AA’hite  Leghorn  R.  O.  P.  farm,  100 
niiles  from  New  York  City,  1.600-bird  capacity 
of  which  750  breeders;  familiar  with  culling, 
mating,  breeding  methods;  incubating,  chick 
handing,  selling:  agricultural  school  graduate 
preferred;  state  full  particulars  in  first  letter; 
references  will  be  fully  investigated;  salary 
fifteen  dollars  weekly,  bouse  and  all  expenses, 
plus  use  of  car.  BOX  271,  Route  2,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y. 


AVOMAN,  HOUSEAVORK,  cook,  etc.;  $10  month; 

state  age.  ADVERTISER  1681,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  TO  PLAIN  cook  for  two  men  on  farm; 

must  be  clean  and  neat;  references  and  photo¬ 
graph;  wages  $2.50  per  week.  BOX  127,  On¬ 
shore,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  no  dependents,  for 
farm;  woman  efficient  housekeeper,  man  all- 
around  farmer,  tractor,  car  experience;  $50 
monthly,  free  rent,  fuel,  light,  farm  products; 
write  or  phone  for  interview.  JACOB  GOELL, 
East  Schodaek,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  Castieton  37-F-2. 


JIA.N,  SINGLE,  wanted  for  general  work;  no 
liquor;  no  haying;  $8  month.  FRED  METZ, 
Uilbertsville,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  - —  AA’hite  Protestant  couple,  without 
children,  for  year-round  position  in  country, 
ten  miles  from  Bridgeport:  man,  gardening, 
farming,  milk  two  cows;  wife,  cook  and  house¬ 
work;  write  stating  past  experience  and  salary 
desired.  ADVERTISER  1704,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  PROTESTANT  man  for  farm  and  gar¬ 
den  work,  milk  two  cows,  handy-man;  write 
fully,  stating  age,  nationality  and  wages  de¬ 
sired;  room  and  hoard  provided;  farm  ten  miles 
from  Bridgeport.  ADA'ERTISER  1705,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  - —  AA’hite  Protestant  woman,  under 
45,  for  cooking  and  housework  ou  modern  farm 
ten  miles  from  Bridgeport;  write,  stating  age, 
nationality,  past  experience  and  salary  desired. 
ADA'ERTISER  1706,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — AA'orking  superintendent,  small  farm, 
Monmouth  County.  N.  J.;  cows,  horses,  poul¬ 
try;  state  full  particulars  including  experience, 
wages  desired,  number  in  family,  etc.,  in  first 
communication.  ADVERTISER  1702,  care  Rural 
New- A’orker. 


AVANTED- -Married  man.  general  farming,  able 
to  drive  truck:  wages  $35  and  privileges;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1701,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Young  or  middle-aged  woman  for 
general  housework;  country  home  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  ADVERTISER  1700,  care  Rural  New- 
Aorker. 


FARM-HAND.  SINGLE,  for  modern  dairy  farm; 

must  he  experienced,  furnish  good  references, 
and  tie  a  good  dry-hand  milker.  BLOSSOM  IIILL 
FARM,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


COOK,  HOUSE-MAN.  Long  Island;  steady  posi¬ 
tion  for  man  of  good  habits.  Apply  BEN 
BERKOAVITZ,  30  AA’.  32nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


AVOMAN  FOR  general  housework,  cooking,  clean¬ 
ing,  small  wash;  two  in  family:  on  farm  10 
miles  from  Trenton;  $30;  give  references  and 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  1718,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Experienced  young  woman,  country 
home,  business  couple,  two  children,  no  laun¬ 
dry,  plain  cooking;  near  Yonkers.  78  AV.  102d 
,St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  MANAGER,  agricultural  graduate.  46 
years  old,  executive  ability,  experienced  fore¬ 
man,  livestock,  dairy,  orchard,  field  crops,  ma¬ 
chinery;  temperate:  references.  ADA’ERTISER 
1709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONGENIAL,  DEPENDABLE  home-man.  age  39, 
desires  permanent  employment  on  small  place 
preferably  with  lone  couple;  handy  at  house¬ 
work,  repairs,  painting,  garden  and  with  in¬ 
valids;  references;  will  accept  $37.50  per  month 
with  board  and  room.  ADA'ERTISER  1697,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  40.  SINGLE.  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches,  incubation,  brooding,  care 
breeders,  raising  young  stock  for  eggs  or  meat 
production.  ADVERTISER  1708,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  good  dry-hand  milker,  seeks 
stable  or  light  farm  work ;  salary  reasonable. 
ADA'ERTISER  1703,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  42,  EXPERIENCED  gardener,  care¬ 
taker  of  estate  or  all-around  farmer,  dairy¬ 
man.  A.  R.  AV.,  430  Colfax  Ave.,  Pompton 
Lakes,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  HONEST,  reliable,  agricultural 
graduate,  experienced;  best  references.  E. 
FUNK,  357  9th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN.  two  years'  Pennsylvania  State 
College  poultry  graduate,  desires  experience 
on  modern  plant,  etc.  BELL,  5140  Chester  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MARRIED  MAN.  two  grown  sons,  experience 
poultry,  general  farming,  wishes  position, 
•hare  basis.  ADVERTISER  1696,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


FARM  FOR  SALE  or  rent.  AA’rite  RYZUK, 
Box  321.  R.  D.  2,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


AA’HY  ATTEMPT  dairy  farming  with  a  dairy 
products  business  in  the  frozen  North,  when 
you  can  secure  a  large  farm  and  herd  with 
constantly  growing  business  already  established, 
in  the  prosperous  Piedmont  section  of  the  South? 
Business  exceeds  five  thousand  cash  monthly, 
growing  rapidly.  Declining  health  of  elderly 
owner  makes  it  possible  to  secure  this  business 
now.  For  particulars  address  ADA'ERTISER 
1690.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’AXTED  TO  BUY  or  rent,  small  low-priced 
farm.  SCHAIIDT,  767  St.  Anns  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


NORTH  MADISON,  CONN. — 8-room  house,  ga¬ 
rage.  metal  James  way  chicken  house,  artesian 
well,  on  traffic  circle,  suitable  gas  station,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  1693,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 400-acre  dairy  farm  with  equip¬ 
ment.  reasonable,  for  cash;  three  miles  from 
Fillmore.  MARY  VAN  OSTRAND,  Fillmore,  Al¬ 
legany  County,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  —  44-acre  farm  near  Poughkeepsie; 

house,  outbuildings,  electricity :  references  re¬ 
quired.  Apply  ADVERTISER  1713,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — General  fruit  farm,  50  acres,  good 
S-room  house;  for  information  write  to  FRED 
PEPLOAV,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  334. 
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The  little  hog-bear  seems  to  have  de¬ 
cided  that  Carolina  with  its  equable  clime 
Avas  best  for  him,  and  so  here  Ave  find 
him  in  the  deepest  inaccessible  bellies  of 
the  cypress  SAvamps.  The  Virginia '  deer, 
identical  Avith  our  northern  species  is  still 
numerous,  but  it  would  appear  to  a 
northerner,  who  knows  him  in  all  his 
grace  and  splendor,  that  there  is  little 
comparison  betAveen  them. 


In  the  Carolina  Marshes 

Dowxa  here  in  the  palmetto  studded 
hammocks,  in  the  great  salt  marshes,  or 
in  the  moss-bannered  cypress  lagoons 
Avhere  giant  magnolia  trees,  wild  vines 
and  stately  live  oak  rear  their  mighty 
heads— silent  sentinels  of  by-gone  days — 
one  finds  flora  and  fauna  living  in  its 
Avild  state  of  nature  so  unlike  that  of  the 
Northland. 

Still  deeper  into  the  receding  glades  on 
the  marsh-pits  great  bull  alligators  still 
droAvse  under  a  semi-tropical  sun ;  dia¬ 
mond  back  rattlers,  water  moccasins  and 
copperheads  may  still  be  found  whereT 
least  expected.  Yet  my  leather  boots 
which  I  have  been  forced  to  adopt  for 
safety  while  persuing  my  studies  in  the 
great  swamps  seem  ample  protection. 


I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
them  at  fairly  close  range  through  the 
binoculars  the  past  feAv  days  as  they 
stood  on  the  edge  of  an  abandoned  rice 
field;  the  animals  were  totally  unaAvare 
of  my  presence  and  I  had  not  been  con¬ 
cealed  long  before  a  herd  of  11  appeared 
across  the  lagoon,  yet  among  the  number 
Avliich  contained  both  does  and  bucks,  I 
could  not  discover  a  single  animal  avIio 
could  in  any  Avay  compare  with  even  a 
yearling  of  our  graceful  and  stately 
Adirondack  strain,  though  they  ai'e  one 
and  the  same  specie.  Environment,  feed, 
climatic  conditions,  have  brought  their 
influence  to  bear  and  as  I  examined  the 
growth  among  the  flags  and  tall  marsh 
grasses  with  coarse  sharp  edges,  I  could 
easily  see  a  reason  for  all  of  this. 

Most  of  the  section  about  me  from  hill 
to  lagoon  is  made  up  of  Avhite  sand  in¬ 
terspersed  Avith  scrub  oak,  and  then  a 
little  more  white  sand  for  good  measure. 
An  infinite  store  of  vines,  prickly  and 
smooth,  seem  to  entAvine  to  impede  one's 
progress;  Avild  Azalea  and  holly,  thorn- 
berry  and  cactus  rise  to  meet  you  as  you 
emerge  from  the  lowlands,  there  to  join 
the  hardAvoods  of  which  I  have  already 
told  you,  overhung  Avith  streams  of 
Spanish  moss  many  feet  in  length,  en¬ 
chanting  to  the  eye,  yet  “spooky’’  in  the 
sunset  Avlien  shadoAvs  lengthen. 

Pushing  the  canoe  ever  so  gently,  lest 
Ave  arouse  suspicion  among  the  dAvellers 
of  the  Carolina  marshes,  Ave  often  find 
their  scent  is  never  Avanting,  that  the  eye 
of  the  Avild  far  quicker  than  our  own  has 
already  come  to  recognize  an  enemy,  and 
with  snorts  from  the  deer,  or  other  deep 
dwellers,  or  thundering  wings  from  the 
myriads  of  water  birds,  we  are  left  to 
gaze  upon  an  empty  scene  Avhere  minutes 
before  animated  flashes  of  bird  color, 
babbling  of  geese  and  herons,  or  the  soft 
croaking  of  an  unknown  denizen  Avhere 
unmistakable  evidence  of  their  presence. 

Tall  spotless  Avhite  egrets,  immaculate 
as  the  Easter  lily,  stare  at  you  only  a 
feAv  rods  off ;  once  the  plume  hunters  had 
practically  annihilated  all  but  the  rem¬ 
nant,  but  thanks  to  protection  (  mixed 
Avith  education  of  women  who  for  the 
most  part  decry  the  practice  of  wearing 
an  egret  plume),  these  fairies  of  the  coast 
marshes  are  sloAvly  returning ;  it  will  be 
long,  liOAvever,  before  the  white  egret  ever 
comes  into  his  own  again,  but  he  has  at 
least  a  stay  of  execution. 

As  evening  floods  the  grassy  coves  Avith 
a  yelloAV  light,  as  the  soft,  warm  southern 
sun  sinks  sloAvly  behind  the  wax-leaved 
magnolias,  the  Aveird  plantive  cries  of  a 
million  sea  birds  rising  from  the  unseen 
covers  of  the  marshes,  tell  you  that  night 
has  come;  they  rise  together — of  one  ac¬ 
cord,  herons,  bitterns,  gulls  and  gal- 
linules — it  Avould  seem  there  is  no  room 
in  mid-air  for  them  all  at  one  time — they 
actually  bump  against  each  other  in  order 
to  get  a  proper  balance  ;  the  ducks,  too, 
of  Avliich  I  see  neAV  varieties  each  evening 
join  in  the  melee;  Avither  they  are  bound 
I  cannot  say,  but  the  old  Negro  who  has 
lived  his  life,  here  will  doubtless  give  me 
the  tip  after  I  have  come  to  gain  his  con¬ 
fidence  ;  as  yet  he  seems  shy  and  does 
not  talk  much,  so  I  must  take  things  a 
little  easy  for  the  time. 


A  GENERAL  MOTORS  VALUE 


For  hard  farm  service  ...  for  all-round  duty 

World’s  thriftiest  high-powered  trucks 

Buy  one  ...  be  convinced! 


NEW  PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

always  equalized  for  quick,  unswerv¬ 
ing,  “straight  line”  stops 


NEW  FULL-TRIMMED 
DE  LUXE  CAB 

with  clear-vision  instrument  panel 
for  safe  control 


T>UY  one  of  these  new  Chevrolets  for  1936  and  you  will  own  the 
world's  thriftiest  high-powered  truck ! 

Buy  one,  and  you  will  get  all  the  power  you  need  at  the  lowest  cost. 
. . .  Buy  one,  and  you  will  keep  farm  profits  up  by  keeping  haulage 
costs  down! 

These  new  Chevrolets,  powered  by  a  High-Compression  Valve-in- 
Head  Engine,  give  the  greatest  pulling-power  of  any  trucks  in  their 
price  range.  And,  what  is  even  more  important,  they  give  this 
greater  pulling-power  with  less  gas  and  oil.  Moreover,  they  are 
the  most  economical  of  all  trucks  to  maintain,  because  of  the  extra 
strength  and  dependability  which  Chevrolet  builds  into  every  part. 

Pulling-power  and  economy !  That’s  what  you  want  when  you  buy 
trucks.  And  that  s  Avhat  you  get,  in  unequaled  measure,  when  you 
buy  a  Chevrolet.  PLUS  the  unmatched  safety  of  New  Perfected 
Hydraulic  Brakes;  the  greater  comfort  of  a  New  Full-Trimmed 
De  Luxe  Cab,  with  clear-vision  instrument  panel  for  safe  control; 
and  the  greater  reliability  of  a  Full-Floating  Rear  Axle  on  1^-ton 
models — with  the  highest  quality  construction  throughout. 

lour  Chevrolet  dealer  will  be  glad  to  give  you  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  world  s  thriftiest  high-powered  truck  and  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  its  abilities.  See  him— today!  • 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

NEW  MONEY-SAVING  G.M.A.C.  TIME  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Compare  Chevrolet's  low  delivered  prices  and  low  monthly  payments. 


NEW  HIGH-COMPRES¬ 
SION  VALYE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINE 

with  increased  horsepower,  increased 
torque.greatereconomy  in  gas  and  oil 


FULL-FLOATING  REAR 
AXLE 

with  barrel  type  wheel  bearings  on 
1  H-ton  models 


CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 


FOR  ECONOMICAL 


CHEVROLET  , 


TRANSPORTATION 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  during  Spring-  Mons. 
Easy  terms  Factory  to  A'ou  Prices. 
AVnte  us  and  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York 


I  WUP 

buv  mow 


ELECTRIC 


llfi  ONE 

lib  WIRE 

ENCE 


World’s  cheapest,  most 
effective  livestock  fence. 
Controller  plugged  into 
light  socket  or  battery 
gives  wire  harmless  kick. 
Livestock  won’t  go  over 
or  under  it.  We  prove  it. 


v~ 


SAVE  80%  IN 
FENCING  COST 

Save  wire.  Save  posts,  use 
stakes.  No  gates,  use  snap.  No  pnuTBiii'irii 
up-keep  cost  except  about  10c  tUNTnULLEII 
monthly  for  electricity  for  one  For  AC-DCor  Battery 

to  200  acres.  30  day  trial.  Write  - 

.THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO. 

1*99  So.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


SILOS 

and  erected  prices 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “ 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


BEATV°hprices 


Prices  ofSilo  materials  are  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing.  We  have  large  stocks  of  high-grade 
materials  purchased  before  recent  increases. 
It’s  money  in  your  pocket  to  get  our  price 
protection  on  any  one  of  the  famous  Craine 
8  Silos  now. 

NEW  KOROK  $100,000.00  SILO 

The  result  of8  continuous  years  of  tests  and 
experimentation.  No  Mortar  Joints,  no  Ce¬ 
ment  Acid  Proof.  All  vitreous  tile — smooth 
inside  like  a  glass  bottle — handsome  Tap¬ 
estry  exterior  finish.  The  greatest  Silo  ad¬ 
vancement  in  35  years.  Exclusively  a  Craine 
8  development. 

•  FREE  BOOK  ON  MOLASSES  SILAGE 

Interesting  information  gathered  from  best 
authorities.  Write  for  your  copy.  Address 
Craine,  Inc.,  34TaftSt.,  Norwich.  N.Y, 
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Famous  Unadilla  Si 
with  features  like  tl 
safe  and  easy  door  froi 
ladder  in  best  grade  Oreg< 
Fir  can  be  purchased  at  un 
sually  low  prices.  Write  tod 
for  Unadilla  catalog  and  e 
tra  discounts  for  cash  ai 
early  orders,  also  easy  pa 
ment  plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


WL/II  Wlllllg,  ^ 

A  reliable  engine,  using  all  fuels” 
tor  tarin  or  factory.  Cheapest  power  for  pum 
ing,  sawing  separating  or  similar  work.  T 
best  engine  for  the  money.  Put  one  to  work  ai 
watch  it  pay  for  itself.  Sold  Direct  Fro 
Factory  to  YOU.  Immodlats  Oollvory. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

21 9D  Mulberry  St.,  HARRISBURG,  P, 
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Pastures  and  Their  Management 


Good  Pastures  Make  Good  Feed 

A  cow  may  be  well  fed  on  good  pasture  at  a  cost 
of  five  cents  a  day.  No  other  kind  of  feed  is  as 
cheap.  No  other  animal  needs  quite  as  good  feed  as 
the  high  producing  dairy  cow.  The  ordinary  size  cow 
is  capable  of  consuming  about  30  pounds  of  dry 
matter  daily  in  her  feed.  This  quantity  of  good 
grass,  about  150  pounds  green  weight,  supplies  bossy 
with  barely  enough  nutrients  for  her  own  mainte¬ 
nance  and  five  gallons  of  milk.  Cows  good  enough 
to  produce  more  than  five  gallons  of  milk  should 
receive  3%  pounds  of  concentrated  feed  for  each 
gallon  more  than  five. 

For  high  quality  of  grazing  the  old  combination 
of  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  white  clover  is  hard  to 
beat.  Any  pasture  is  improved  by  the  presence  of  a 
legume.  Legumes  are  especially  rich  in  minerals  so 
necessary  for  producing  milk.  Grass  which  contains 
1  per  cent  of  lime  in  the  dry  matter,  barely  supplies 
enough  calcium  for  a  four-gallon  cow.  A  very  high 
producer  needs  perhaps  50  per  cent  more  than  this. 
Many  grasses  contain  scarcely  half  a  per  cent, 
whereas  the  legumes  contain  about  2  per  cent.  Thus 
the  importance  of  white  clover  in  the  cow  pasture. 

Phosphorus  is  just  as  important  as  calcium  in 
milk  production.  A  high  producing  cow  could  hardly 
receive  enough  phosphorus  from  grass  with  less  than 
three-fourths  of  1  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  30  pounds  of  dry 
matter  which  she  is  c-a- 
p  a  b  1  e  of  consuming. 

Legumes  are  richer  in 
phosphorus  than  the 
grasses.  Grain  supple¬ 
ments  are  rich  in  phos¬ 
phorus,  too. 

Protein  is  important 
in  producing  milk. 

Young  grass  is  even  too 
rich  in  protein.  The 
grasses  while  young 
may  run  20  or  even  25 
per  cent  protein,  where¬ 
as  the  cow  needs  only  12 
or  15  per  cent  for  milk 
production.  That  means 
that  the  grain  fed  as  a 
grass  supplement  should 
be  rich  in  energy  mate¬ 
rial  to  balance  the  high 
protein  of  the  grass. 

The  cereals  are  good 
supplements. 

Grass  is  80  per  cent  di¬ 
gestible  while  young  and 
succulent.  In  four  or 
five  weeks,  the  growing 
grass  begins  to  lignify 
and  becomes  less  diges- 
t  i  b  1  e  and  nutritious. 

Grazing  should  be  close 
enough  to  keep  the  grass  Dairymen  Know  the 

down  to  a  four  weeks’ 

growth.  Better  still  the  grass  should  be  grazed 
down  in  rotation  at  intervals  of  four  weeks. 

While  quality  grazing  is  good  for  any  animal,  the 
mature  non-producers  can  get  along  with  much  less 
mineral  matter.  The  calcium  and  phosphorus 
needed  by  the  cow  for  her  own  maintenance  is  only 
a  fraction  of  that  needed  for  her  milk  if  she  is  a 
high  producer.  The  heavy  producing  cows  should 
be  followed  by  strippers  and  dry  cows,  when  pas¬ 
tures  are  rotated.  Young  stock  will  get  along  with 
a  poorer  quality  grazing  than  the  high-producing 
cows,  but  the  youngsters  require  more  minerals  than 
the  dry  stuff. 

Acid  soils  must  be  limed.  Then  should  follow  a 
treatment  of  fertilizers.  Perhaps  a  ton  of  limestone 
to  the  acre  will  be  sufficient  for  renewing  the  blue 
grass  and  clover,  if  the  land  was  once  good.  Pasture 
that  is  very  weedy  should  be  plowed  (unless  the 
topography  is  too  rough),  and  cropped  a  year  or 
two  to  remove  the  weeds.  Then  perhaps  a  seeding 
of  grain,  with  grass  and  clover  in  the  grain  will  re¬ 
new  the  sod.  The  grain  should  receive  200  to  300 
pounds  of  superphosphate  which  will  carry  over  to 
the  grass.  After  the  sod  is  established  Spring  ni¬ 
trating  brings  good  grazing  about  two  weeks  earlier 
and  extends  the  grazing  period  somewhat  in  the  Fall. 
Nitrogen  fertilizers  discourage  the  clover  and  that 
is  undesirable. 

Pasture  will  maintain  its  vitality  better  if  not 


over  grazed.  A  vigorous  growth  in  the  Fall  grazing 
weather  is  very  helpful  in  carrying  the  grass  through 
the  Winter  and  in  starting  early  Spring  growth. 
Now  is  the  time  to  become  pasture  minded  and  to 
plan  ahead  for  the  Summer  grazing,  r.  e.  stephenson. 


Tests  of  Fertilizer  Costs 

Most  of  the  pastures  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  are  sour  and  will  respond  well  to  the 
use  of  lime  as  a  top-dressing.  Lime  alone,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  for  maximum  returns,  but  when  a 
complete  fertilizer  treatment  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potash  are  added,  ideal  conditions  are 
furnished  for  the  growth  of  grass. 

To  demonstrate  this  fact  a  “run-out”  pasture  with 
largely  native  grasses  and  a  rather  poor  sod  was 
selected  in  Newport  County,  R.  I.,  and  two-tenths 
of  an  acre  carefully  measured  and  fenced.  On  one- 
half  of  this  plot  the  following  materials  were  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  top-dressing :  24  lbs.  of  cyanimid,  60  lbs. 
of  superphosphate,  20  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash,  200 
lbs.  of  hydrated  lime.  The  other  half  of  the  plot 
was  left  without  treatment  as  a  check.  No  seeding 
was  given  to  either  plot. 

The  following  Spring  an  application  of  25  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  was  given  to  the  fertilized  half 


Value  of  Careful  and  Timely  Planning  and  Treatment 

of  the  plot  and  during  the  season  no  grazing  allowed. 
Three  times  during  the  Summer  season  (May,  July 
and  September),  the  grass  was  closely  cut,  weighed, 
dried  and  weighed  again  that  yields  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  an  acre  basis.  These  figures  were  obtained : 

Green  Weight  Dry  Weight 
Per  Acre  Per  Acre 

Fertilized  Plot  .  20,780  lbs.  8,062  lbs. 

Check  Plot  .  7,253  lbs.  3,327  lbs. 

The  cost  of  treatment  the  first  year  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $30  per  acre  and  $7  to  $8  per  acre  the  second 
year,  or  an  average  cost  for  the  two  years  of  $19 
per  acre.  Not  only  was  the  yield  of  grass  increased 
approximately  three  times  by  the  fertilizer  treat¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  also  found  that  the  character  of 
grass  had  changed  and  that  the  fertilized  area  was 
nearly  50  per  cent  clover. 

The  original  condition  of  the  pasture  was  such 
that  it  required  1V>  acres  of  land  to  furnish  pasture 
for  one  animal.  The  fertilized  area  furnished  pas¬ 
ture  at  the  rate  of  two  animals  per  acre.  The  un¬ 
treated  pasture  contained  15  acres  and  furnished 
pasture  for  10  head.  Had  the  entire  pasture  been 
treated  at  a  cost  of  $285  per  year,  it  would  have 
furnished  pasture  for  30  head  or  an  increase  of  20 
head  at  $14.25  per  head.  This  cost  would  be  still 
further  reduced  the  third  year  as  only  the  nitrogen 
need  be  applied  at  a  cost  of  $8  per  acre,  which  would 
give  a  yearly  cost  of  only  $4.83  per  head  for  the  ad¬ 
ditional  20  COWS.  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 


Cheaper  Sources  of  Lime 

Lime  is  often  the  controlling  factor  in  growing  Al¬ 
falfa,  clovers  and  some  other  legumes.  Soils  that 
are  naturally  supplied  with  lime,  from  the  underly¬ 
ing  rock,  will  generally  produce  these  crops  abund¬ 
antly.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  lime  is  deficient 
in  the  soil  it  must  be  supplied,  usually  at  consider¬ 
able  expense,  if  good  crops  are  to  be  expected. 

Dairy  farmers,  who  are  in  a  position  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  high  worth  of  the  legumes  in  feeding,  often 
have  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  grade  of  limestone 
or  other  lime  products,  without  incurring  consider¬ 
able  expense.  Soil  experts  commonly  recommend 
from  two  to  four  tons  of  finely  ground  limestone  per 
acre,  wherever  the  lime  content  of  the  soil  is  low. 
At  the  common  cost  of  $4  or  $5  per  ton,  delivered  at 
the  farm,  this  makes  a  rather  heavy  expense,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  application  has  to  be  repeated  once  in 
four  or  five  years. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  country  many  crude 
lime  kilns  were  built,  and  much  lime  was  burned, 
wherever  out-croppings  of  limestone  were  found. 
Most  of  this  lime  was  used  for  building  purposes 
but  much  of  it  too  went  on  the  land  after  it  had  be¬ 
come  air-slacked.  Wood  was  cheap  and  abundant 
and  was  used  in  burning  the  limestone.  The  waste 
lime,  mixed  with  the  ashes,  were  often  sold  very 

cheaply,  as  lime-asli.  To¬ 
day  most  of  the  lime¬ 
stone  that  is  used  for 
making  building  lime  is 
burned  in  large  plants, 
and  commonly  with  coal 
or  oil,  and  any  bi-prod¬ 
uct  often  has  to  be 
shipped  by  rail  or 
hauled  long  distances, 
adding  much  to  its  cost. 

Between  1850  and  1S70 
there  was  an  agitation 
in  favor  of  ground  gyp¬ 
sum  or  land  plaster  for 
use  on  the  land.  A  com¬ 
mercial  drive  in  selling 
this  product  brought  it 
into  widespread  use  in 
the  East.  Much  of  the 
stone  came  by  boat  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Boston, 
New  York  and  other 
coast  cities,  where  it 
was  finely  ground  and 
shipped  to  all  the 
coastal  States.  The 
boom  in  the  use  of  this 
form  of  lime  did  not 
continue  long,  probably 
because  it  did  not  prove 
as  efficient  as  was 
claimed  for  it.  The  gyp¬ 
sum  is  a  sulphate  of 
lime  and  has  little  or  no 
of  Their  Pastures  influence  on  soil  acidity. 

This  probably  accounted 
for  the  failure  to  give  expected  results. 

Wherever  finely  ground  limestone  can  be  had  as 
a  bi-product  of  some  industry,  or  a  stone  crushing 
plant,  it  can  sometimes  be  bought  at  a  lower  price 
than  where  the  ground  limestone  for  land  uses  is 
the  chief,  or  an  important  part  of  the  business.  For 
example  there  are  some  quarries,  whose  chief  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  crushing  of  limestone  for  road  building. 
In  crushing  the  stone  there  is  always  considerable 
fine  dust  that  is  screened  out  and  sold  to  farmers 
for  use  on  the  land.  While  much  of  this  stone  is  too 
coarse  to  be  of  much  value  the  first  year,  yet  from 
20  to  40  per  cent  would  be  available  the  first  year, 
and  the  balance  will  gradually  become  available  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  years,  and  perhaps  longer. 
This  product  can  sometimes  be  bought  as  low  as 
$1.50  per  ton  delivered  at  the  farm,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  a  valuable  and  cheap  source  of  lime.  By  using 
four  or  five  tons  per  acre,  probably  as  good  results 
would  be  obtained,  as  from  two  tons  of  finely  ground 
stone  and  the  application  would  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
peated  as  soon  as  in  case  of  the  finely  ground  stone. 
Lime  burning  plants  sometimes  have  lime  that  has 
for  some  reason  become  slaked,  that  they  are  glad 
to  sell  at  a  low  price.  This  is  more  concentrated 
than  the  ground  limestone  but  is  a  disagreeable 
product  to  handle.  chas.  s.  phelps. 
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The  Champion  Potato 

Who  knows  the  Champion  potato  of  Ireland? 
Anyone  who  has  emigrated  to  this  country  in  the 
last  TO  years  must  have  known  this  potato  thei’e  and 
should  have  brought  a  sample  with  him.  W.  D. 
Davidson,  potato  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Ireland  calls  Champion  “the  most  out¬ 
standing  variety  in  the  history  of  potato-growing 
in  Ireland.” 

The  history  of  Champion  is  most  interesting.  The 
original  plant  was  grown  from  a  seed  of  unknown 
parentage  by  John  Nichol  of  Ochterloney  in  1S63. 
After  13  years  it  came  “in  the  trade”  and  must  have 
made  good  headway  judging  by  what  happened  four 
years  later.  In  1879  late  blight  was  exceedingly 
destructive  in  Ireland.  Some  claim  that  the  losses 
were  as  severe  as  in  181G — the  year  of  the  Irish 
famine.  At  any  rate  most  of  the  varieties  were 
devastated  by  blight.  Champion  blighted,  too,  but 
the  loss  of  foliage  was  not  severe  and  the  loss  of 
tubers  was  negligible.  J.  J.  Clark  wrote  of  it : 
‘‘Champion  produced  the  largest  crop,  and  the 
tubers  nearly  all  sound,  for  out  of  230  tons  grown 
on  41  acres,  I  had  not  more  than  seven  hundred¬ 
weight  of  diseased  tubers.”  Mr.  Clark's  Regents 
gave  him  a  half  ton  of  sound  tubers  and  four  tons 
oC  diseased  ones. 

The  Irish  government  stepped  in  to  help  the  im¬ 
poverished  farmers  by  buying  up  seed  stock  of 
Champion  for  the  crop  of  1S80.  From  Ireland  and 
Scotland  enough  stock  was  obtained  to  plant  220,- 
000  acres  or  27  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of 
potatoes  in  Ireland.  In  18S1  the  percentage  jumped 
to  03  and  in  1SS4  to  79.8.  It  continued  very  high 
until  1892  but  by  1S99  was  down  to  6S.  As  early 
as  1SS5  there  were  complaints  that  Champion  was 
“degenerating.”  It  would  have  been  replaced  be¬ 
fore  the  turn  of  the  century  if  there  had  been  any¬ 
thing  else  to  take  its  place.  Abundance  (18SG)  and 
Fp-to-Date  (1S93)  started  the  decline  in  Champion 
acreage.  In  1917  Champion  was  down  to  45  per 
cent  of  the  Irish  acreage  and  in  1920  down  to  22  per 
cent.  Irish  Queen  (1900),  Arran  Chief  (1912), 
Kerr's  Pink  (1918)  and  Arran  Victory  (191S)  are 
the  varieties  that  largely  replaced  it. 

In  1922,  Mr.  Davidson  undertook  the  “regenera¬ 
tion"  of  Champion.  Tubers  were  tested  one  after 
another  until  finally  eight  tubers  were  found  in  a 
lot  got  in  Bannfshire,  Scotland,  which  showed  no 
disease.  These  tubers  were  propagated  in  an 
isolated  place  and  a  stock  of  healthy  Champion  now 
exists. 

Mr.  Davidson  in  an  address  before  the  Royal  Dub¬ 
lin  Society  in  1928  made  the  following  statement: 
“It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  time  on  record 
that  a  variety  generally  admitted  to  be  ‘run  out’ 
has  been  brought  back  to  its  original  state  of  vigor 
and  usefulness.”  Elsewhere  it  is  stated  that  a  case 
of  leaf-roll  never  has  been  seen  in  the  variety.  The 
degeneration  was  due  to  mosaic.  No  one  disputes 
Mr.  Davidson's  claim  to  priority  but  it  is  to  Ik1  noted 
in  passing  that  at  about  the  same  time  the  variety 
Triumph  was  in  a  degenerate  state  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  that  by  the  employment  of  similar  methods 
certified  Triumph  stock  in  1935  amounted  to  2.009,- 
013  bushels.  It  is  consistently  claimed  by  Irish 
scientists  that  Champion  also  gradually  lost  its  re¬ 
sistance  to  blight.  This  is  a  very  curious  circum¬ 
stance  which  when  mentioned  starts  a  cold  shiver 
of  apprehension  down  the  spine  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  combat  plant  disease  by  the  use  of  re- 
sistant  varieties.  It  is  only  fair  to  add.  however, 
that  there  is  no  variety  grown  in  Ireland  at  the  pres¬ 
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ent  time  which  is  more  resistant  to  blight  than  is 
Champion. 

Champion  tubers  have  deep  eyes,  3Tellowish  skin 
often  with  small  purplish  spots  and  the  flesh  is 
decidedly  yellow.  These  ai’e  all  objectionable  char¬ 
acters  in  “the  trade’’  although  the  first  is  the 
only  one  that  has  any  good  sound  reason  behind  it. 
The  resistance  to  leaf-roll,  to  blight  and  “superb 
cooking  quality”  are  characters  of  greatest  import¬ 
ance  and  warrant  test  of  the  variety  and  its  use 
in  hybridization  in  this  country.  donald  reddick. 


In  Western  New  York 

About  two  miles  east  of  Batavia  is  located  one  of 
Nature’s  beauty  spots,  that  is  not  to  be  duplicated  in 
Western  New  York,  if  at  all  in  the  Empire  State. 
Long  before  the  idea  of  reforestation  became  a  na¬ 
tional  problem,  a  few  far-seeing  men  visualized  the 
possibilities  of  this  comparatively  small  tract,  com¬ 
prising  a  little  over  00  acres,  as  an  ideal  place  to 
create  a  private  preserve,  where  a  select  few  might 
enjoy  Nature  to  their  heart's  content. 

Accordingly  the  “Seven  Springs  Country  Club”  was 
organized  in  1910,  and  incorporated,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  adding  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  region, 
by  a  systematic  planting  of  coniferous  ti’ees,  the 
construction  of  drives  through  the  property,  creating 
an  artificial  lake  of  about  five  acres  in  extent,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cleaning  out  of  the  seven  large 
springs  to  their  common  outlet,  which  formed  a  good- 
sized  stream  known  as  Bigelow  Creek.  These  wa¬ 
ters  were,  and  are  annually  stocked  with  brown  trout. 

The  general  contour  of  the  l’egion  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  selected — a 
group  of  rugged  hills  with  enchanting  valleys,  where 
with  small  effort  additional  springs  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  if  desired.  Here  is  located  one  of  the  very 
finest  examples  of  reforesting  in  New  York.  Some 
of  these  40,000  trees  being  24  years  old,  and  are 
fine,  large  specimens  of  the  following  varieties — 
white  pine,  Scotch  pine,  spruce,  larch  and  cedar.  Be¬ 
sides  these  are  five  acres  of  virgin  hardwood  timber, 
about  2.000  ti-ees  ai*e  annually  set  as  replacements, 
where  the  original  plantings  have  failed.  Two  acres 
set  to  hard  maple  were  all  destroyed  by  rabbits,  and 
a  plantation  of  English  walnuts  were  not  a  success. 

The  membership  of  the  Seven  Springs  Country 
Club  is  limited  to  75,  composed  of  farmers  and 
business  men,  and  their  families,  residing  in  the 
surrounding  locality,  and  the  preserve  provides  a 
place  where  the  members  and  their  invited  guests 
may  retire  in  quiet  seclusion  for  a  day,  a  week,  or 
a  month's  vacation, 'all  within  a  few  minutes’  drive 
of  their  several  homes.  The  total  amount  paid  in 
by  each  member  to  date  is  $201,  consequently  the 
price  for  new  memberships  at  this  time  is  fixed  at 
$200.  In  1923  the  mortgage  ou  the  property  was 
burned,  making  the  organization  now  entirely  out 
of  debt. 

The  seven  main  springs  furnish  an  unlimited  wa¬ 
ter  supply  of  the  purest  type.  Much  of  this  is  bot¬ 
tled  annually  by  a  Batavia  company,  and  is  always 
available  in  that  city  for  drinking  purposes. 

As  time  passed  a  fine  club  house  with  a  charming 
view  overlooking  the  lake,  and  12  cottages,  all  with 
electric  service  and  modern  plumbing,  have  been 
built  by  members  on  the  property. 

The  membership  takes  just  pride  in  having  this 
outstanding  demonstration  of  the  results  of  syste¬ 
matic  intelligent  reforesting,  and  have  set  an  ad¬ 
mirable  example  to  others  who  might  be  like  minded. 

IRVING  c.  H.  COOK. 


The  March  Ice  Storm 

We  have  just  had  an  experience  that  I  hope  will 
not  be  repeated  in  my  lifetime.  I  remember  read¬ 
ing  about  the  severe  damage  done  by  an  ice  storm 
in  New  England  States  some  years  ago.  Now  I 
know  what  it  was  like  for  we  have  had  one  like  it. 
Damage  to  our  shade  trees  can  never  be  fully  re¬ 
paired  and  it  will  be  weeks  befoi*e  telephone  lines 
can  be  rebuilt. 

March  weather,  always  fickle,  turned  wet  last 
Monday  in  a  sticky  snow  driven  by  north  winds. 
Tuesday  was  no  worse,  but  no  better,  and  that  north 
wind  and  freezing  temperature  melted  none  of  the 
snow  and  ice.  Fog  and  mist  settled  down  that  night 
and  ice  formed  on  the  north  side  of  trees,  wires 
and  buildings.  Before  morning  came  on  Wednes¬ 
day  we  heard  strange  sounds  outside  the  house, 
sounds  usually  associated  with  ice  sliding  off  roofs. 
At  daylight  I  opened  a  back  door  to  find  the  top  of 
a  spruce  tree  upside  down  blocking  my  path.  It 
was  loaded  with  ice  and  broken  off  where  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  trunk  was  at  least  three  inches.  Then 
I  heai’d  the  crash  of  maple  branches,  and  continued 
to  hear  them  all  day  and  the  following  day.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  a  heavy  crash  announced 
the  fall  of  telephone  poles  along  our  road.  The  air 
was  foggy  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  up  and  down 
the  road  the  telephone  poles  were  prostrate  or 
splintered,  wrecked  by  tremendous  weight  of  ice  on 
dozens  of  toll  and  local  wires.  Our  electric  lights 
went  out  at  10  o'clock  the  night  before  when  trans¬ 
mission  wires  broke  down.  There  was  no  relief  all 
day,  many  forest  trees  all  suffered  severely  from 
falling  branches.  Before  Thursday  morning,  more 
rain  was  heard  to  fall  and  the  load  on  trees  and 
light  wires  increased.  The  Spy  apple  trees  had 
stood  up  under  it  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  but 
now  some  of  the  top  branches  gave  way  in  our  29- 
year-old  trees.  The  fog  lifted  and  the  sun  shone 
out  a  few  minutes,  pushing  the  temperature  up  one 
degree  to  33.  Some  light  wires  dropped  their  load 
of  ice.  I  examined  sections  of  the  fallen  ice  and 
found  it  had  been  built  up  on  the  top  and  side  from 
which  moisture  came  to  a  thickness  of  an  inch, 
while  the  underside  became  a  row  of  closely  set 
icicles  several  inches  long. 

All  day  Thursday  branches  continued  to  fall 
though  rain  and  mist  had  ceased.  Friday  morning 
the  sky  cleared  and  the  sun  shone.  Then  the  ice 
fell  as  the  temperature  rose  to  40.  The  nearest 
village  is  littered  with  the  branches  of  its  shade 
trees.  Workmen  are  busy  trying  to  restore  tele¬ 
phone  and  electric  service.  One  observer  counted 
over  a  -hundred  prostrate  telephone  poles  on  the  five 
miles  of  State  highway  that  passes  our  farm.  It 
will  be  weeks  before  we  have  telephone  service 
again.  What  we  miss  more  is  electric  power.  With 
a  good  road  to  travel  and  no  break  in  mail  delivery 
we  can  get  along  without  telephone  service,  but  to 
pump  all  our  water  by  hand,  crank  the  cream  sepa¬ 
rator,  and  do  the  evening  work  by  kerosene  lights, 
well  that  is  “not  so  good.”  But  it  can't  last  long 
as  the  electric  poles  are  standing.  In  a  few  days 
at  most  we  can  expect  our  light  and  power  again. 
The  fallen  branches  will  oe  trimmed  and  the  brush 
cleared  way.  There  will  be  extra  pruning  to  do 
wherever  the  weather  allows  it.  The  shade  trees 
which  took  long  years  to  grow  into  their  recent 
beauty  will  yet  furnish  shade  imperfectly  and  per¬ 
haps  try  to  replace  some  of  their  lost  beauty.  It 
might  have  been  worse  with  them.  I  am  sui*e  after 
looking  at  the  mischief  done  elsewhere. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  e.r.  minns. 


Five-acre  Artificial  Lake  on  the  Preserve  of  the  Seven  Springs  Country  Club,  Batavia,  Genesee  County,  N,  F. 
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PUZZLED  about 
LIME . .  ? 

Here  Are  Some  Facts  to  Help  You 
Make  Up  Your  Mind 


In  the  welter  of  conflicting  state¬ 
ments  regarding  lime,  one  fact  stands 
out — Farmers  should  use  more  lime. 

MOST  SOILS  need  the  sweetening  effect  of 
lime;  they  also  need  the  mineral  elements  which 
lime  supplies.  Most  important  of  these  is 
calcium.  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite  is  high  in 
calcium. 

MANY  SOILS  also  neea  some  magnesium.  A 
small  amount  of  magnesium  is  good  insurance, 
but  too  much  is  as  harmful  as  too  little.  “Lime 
Crest’  ’  Calcite  supplies  magnesium  in  just  about 
the  proportions  your  crops  require. 

“LIME  CREST”  CALCITE  also  contains 
small  quantities  of  manganese,  silicon,  sodium, 
copper,  and  several  other  elements  which  are 


vital  to  plant  growth.  Crops  use  only  minute 
amounts  of  these  elements,  but  they  are  of 
great  importance. 

WHEN  YOU  postpone  liming,  you  postpone 
profits.  Make  up  your  mind  now  to  get  the 
increased  crops  that  well-limed  soil  can  produce. 
“Lime  Crest”  Calcite  comes  in  two  forms — 
Pulverized  or  Hydrated.  Use  whichever  you 
prefer.  Insist  on  genuine  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite 
and  get  your  money’s  worth  in  sweetening  effect 
and  in  plant  food. 

WRITE  for  free  booklet,  “Feed  the  Soil  to 
Feed  the  Plant.” 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP.  of  AMERICA  -  Dept.  290  -  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


Aunt  Mary’s  Sweet  Corn 


(~JET  up  to  10c  a  dozen  over  ordinary 
prices  by  growing  famous  Aunt 
Mary’s  Sweet  Corn,  preserved  since 
1850.  Rarest  and  recognized  by  all  cus¬ 
tomers  as  the  sweetest  corn  in  America . 
Planted  and  kept  pure  by  one  family 
for  generations.  Two  years  ago  only 
existing  supply  sold  for  seed  at  rate  of 
$700  per  bushel.  Increased  supply  now 
makes  possible  limited  distribution  to 
smaller  growers.  Mail  your  order  today! 

Send  26c  for  1/8  lb.  bag,  60c  for  1/4  lb.. 
Since  i8jo  $1  f°r  1/2  lb.,  or  $2  for  1  lb.  Write  for 
J  free  information  on  how  to  get  top 
prices  in  building  big  trade  on  this  wonder¬ 
ful  extra  sweet,  sweet  corn  for  market. 

AUNT  MARY’S  SWEET  CORN  FARM 

U.  S.  Route  30,  Van  Wert,  Ohio 


ALONEY’S 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  FLOWERS 


GUARANTEED  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry,  Apple  trees  our  speciality.  Write 
for  our  new  catalogue  in  natural  colors— listing  a 
general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock. 

MALONET  BROS.  NURSERY  CO..  Inc..  52  Mein  SI,  Dansvillc,  N.  I 


/END  fCC  FREE  CATALOG 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  ORNAMENTALS 

at  Prices  You  Can  Afford  to  Pay 

Plant  now.  Send  for  our  44-Page  Planting 
Guide,  Elberta,  Hale,  Belle  and  Golden  Ju¬ 
bilee  Peach,  12-18  in,,  in  lots  of  300  or  more, 
8c.  Write  for  complete  Price  List,  quoting 
on  other  sizes,  varieties  and  quantities. 

WAYNESBORO  NURSERIES,  Inc.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


,  AEROIL  Na.9S  FIRE  GUN 
It  a  torch  of  over  100  uses. 

Destroys  ALL  .weeds — once 
and  for  all.  Effective  also 
for  cls'lnfecting  poultry- 
and  five  stock  .quarters, 
burning  stumps,  making 
tire  paths,  destroying  In¬ 
sect  pests,  etc.  Burns  kero¬ 
sene.  gasoline,  stove  oil,  Me.  Simple— economical— 
‘ABSOLUTELY  SAFE!  Endorsed  by  over  100  Col¬ 
leges  and  Experiment  stations.  Used 
,2-5,  by  U.S.  Forestry  Service,  and  ether 
Govt.  Depts.  Introductory  low  price. 
$16  tor  complete  outfit  Includes  a  big 
4-gallon  Welded  Fuel  Tank;  Pressure 
Gauge;  2"  Air  Pump;  7  ft.  Oil  Hose, 
and  the  proven  AEROIL  BURNER 
producing  a- flame  of  2.000°  F..  up  to 
3"  In  diameter  and  30"  long!  UN¬ 
CONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED! 
Order  direct  from 

AEROIL  BURNER  CO..  Inc.,  561 
Park  Ave.,  West  New  York.  N.  J. 
Illustrated  Folder  No.  £27F  F/ee  ; 
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SOLD  ON  MONE> 
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Potato 

Planter 


VIRGINIA  GROWN  CABBAGE  AND 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefield  Cabbage 
Plants,  I000-$l.00,  5000-$4.50,  IO,000-$8.75.  Marion 
Market  (yellows  resistant)  1000-$!. 50,  5000-$6.00. 

Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  IOOO-$3,  5000-$I2.50. 
Hardy  Frostproof  Field-grown  Plants.  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato,  Sweet  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato,  Egg  Plant  and 
Late  Varieties  of  Cabbage.  All  seed  from  best  avail¬ 
able  stock  and  Certified  where  possible.  Tomato,  Pep- 
pjer  and  Egg  Plant  treated  with  RED  OXIDE  OF 
COPPER.  All  seed  planted  on  new  land.  Ask  for  FREE 
descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
You  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you  use  our  plants. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  JR.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

WATER  LILIES 

COLLECTIONS 

1  Chromatella  (yellow),  I  Helen  Fowler  (pink) 

I  Marlic  Albida  (white),  6  Oxygenating  Plants  $2.25 
(Cash  with  Order  - —  we  pay  postage) 

Other  Collections  . $3.50  $5.00  $7.50 

Write  for  particulars. 

S.  SCHERER  &.  SONS  -  Northport,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


Increases  Yield — Lowers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  One  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired)  .covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  In  plain 
sight.  Docs  not  injure  6eed.  Has  longlife,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protects  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  In  stock  near  you.  Inves¬ 
tigate  Now, 

Write 
for 

Catalog 
Eureka 
Mower  Co. 

Box 

Utica,  N.Y. 


QUALITY  SEEDS 

Send  for  1936  Illustrated  Catalogue 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for  our 
free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you. 
It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate  description 
of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties  of  Vegetables. 
We  offer  Seeds  of  high-quality  and  germination 
and  our  prices  are  right. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  Over  Thirty  Years  —  Largest 
Growers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


Vegetable  Garden  Notes 

— ■  By  W.  D.  Enzie  --  = 


Early  Melons. — At  least  two  success¬ 
ful  melon-growers  in  up-State  New  York 
really  play  the  part  of  the  “early  bird” 
when  it  comes  to  producing  early  melons 
and  consequently  to  receiving  substantial 
prices.  These  enterprizing  farmers  start 
their  melons  in  wooden  veneer  bands  con¬ 
taining  well  composed  soil  the  forepart  of 
April  and  grow  the  plants  in  manure  and 
electricially  heated  hotbeds.  About  a 
month  later  the  plants  are  set  out  6x(> 
feet  apart  with  richly  composed  soil  and 
manure  incorporated  in  the  hill,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  hot  caps.  This  procedure  has 
enabled  these  growers  to  establish  their 
melon  plants  in  the  field  before  much  of 
the  seed  crop  is  sown,  and  also  has  made 
it  possible  for  the  melons,  even  Bender’s 
Surprise,  to  mature  the  forepart  of  Au¬ 
gust,  the  hottest  part  of  the  season,  a 
factor  of  no  little  importance  in  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  high  quality  fruits.  Thus 
the  part  of  individual  initiative  and  fore¬ 
sight  in  our  present-day  rather  involved 
I  commercial  relationships  with  one  an¬ 
other  is  rather  clearly  exemplified. 

V  egetable  Grading. — A  recent  survey 
I  conducted  in  Rhode  Island  to  determine 
the  value  in  cash  returns  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  rigid  grading  indicated  that  this 
procedure  yielded  a  return  above  costs 
in  some  instances  but  in  general  was  not 
profitable.  This  can  be  qualified  to  the 
extent  that  low-priced  commodities  such 
as  bunched  beets  and  carrots  had  less 
chance  of  returning  a  profit  than  peppers 
and  tomatoes  which  commanded  a  some¬ 
what  higher  price  level.  It  was  further 
disclosed  that  the  early  harvests  from 
such  crops  as  cucumbers  and  greenhouse 
tomatoes  were  superior  to  the  late  ones, 
thereby  indicating  that  the  amount  of 
grading  varied  as  the  season  progressed. 
The  fact  that  local  growers  are  often 
referred  to  well-packed  produce  shipped  in 
from  distant  areas  as  an  ideal  to  attain, 
is  criticized  on  the  basis  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  fails  to  consider  certain  business 
fundamentals  namely :  that  the  distant 
grower  must  of  necessity  ship  only  the 
best  in  order  to  pay  the  increased  ship¬ 
ping  charges;  that  he  also  has  a  certain 
percentage  of  lower  grade  produce  which 
must  be  unloaded  on  his  local  markets  at 
a  low  but  adequate  return  to  pay  an 
amount  above  the  cost  of  marketing,  and 


that  until  there  is  some  way  of  controll¬ 
ing  the  supplies  coming  onto  the  market, 
any  program  which  prevents  a  grower 
from  keeping  off  the  market  that  part  of 
his  crop  which  has  increased  his  income 
in  the  past,  seems  impractical.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  a  point  we  often  fail  to  con¬ 
sider  in  problems  of  this  kind  is  that  in 
the  average  market  there  are  as  many 
classes  of  consumers  as  there  are  grade's 
of  produce  and  that  somehow  this  situa- 
f  ion  will  in  some  measure  serve  to  main¬ 
tain  an  effectual  balance. 

Salt  on  Asparagus. — Recent  findings 
by  investigators  tend  to  discredit  the 
practice  of  applying  ordinary  salt  (so¬ 
dium  chlorate)  as  a  fertilizer,  as  a  sub¬ 
stance  to  improve  the  flavor  of  asparagus, 
or  as  a  material  to  kill  weeds.  Little 
consistent  benefit  has  been  found  with 
the  use  of  this  substance  if  a  normal 
amount  of  potash  has  been  used  in  the 
fertilizer.  The  substitutions  of  ordinary 
salt  for  muriate  of  potash  resulted  in  re¬ 
duced  yields  and  furthermore  where  it 
was  added  to  a  complete  fertilizer  no  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  could  be  attributed  to  it. 
Thus  is  expelled  an  idea  that  has  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  literature  since  the  time 
that  seaweed  was  incorporated  in  the  as¬ 
paragus  soil  mixture,  apparently  to  give 
it  that  salty  environment. 

Hotbed  Heating.  —  Various  materials 
and  devices  have  been  and  are  used  to 
heat  hotbeds  such  as  horse  manure,  hot 
air,  hot  water,  steam  and  electricity.  Re¬ 
cent  experimentation  has  shown  that  it 
is  possible  to  produce  sufficient  heat  by 
the  application  of  calcium  cyanamid  to 
such  materials  as  straw,  hay,  or  cotton 
burrs  to  maintain  a  soil  temperature  be¬ 
tween  50  and  GO  degrees  over  a  period  of 
30  days.  In  this  practice  the  straw  or 
other  organic  materials  was  sprinkled 
with  water  at  intervals  of  several  hours 
and  then  to  each  100  pounds  of  this  was 
mixed  seven  pounds  of  calcium  cyanamid. 
the  material  was  then  placed  in  the 
fiame  to  a  depth  of  Id  inches,  compacted 
the  same  as  with  horse  manure  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  five  inches  of  soil.  It  is  going 
to  be  interesting  to  watch  further  de¬ 
velopments  of  this  “new  wrinkle”  and 
perhaps  after  further  experimentation  it 
may  be  found  to  be  of  practical  signifi¬ 
cance  under  certain  conditions. 


Plum  Troubles 

I  am  sending  you  part  of  a  small 
branch  of  Bradshaw  plum  tree  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  slowly  dying.  The  larger 
branches  are  exuding  a  great  quantity  of 
gummy  substance.  w.  b. 

North  Providence,  R.  I. 

These  twigs  were  infested  with  the  bark 
beetle,  an  insect  pest  which  rarely  attacks 
vigorous  and  healthy  trees.  It  is  possible 
that  the  plum  tree  was  injured  by  Winter 
cold  a  year  or  two  ago  and  that  in  its 
present  state  of  declining  vigor  the  bee¬ 
tles  are  attacking  it.  This  has  been  the 
situation  in  many  orchards  in  the  North¬ 
east.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to  give  the 
tree  such  cultural  treatment  as  will  tend 
to  increase  its  vigor,  such  as  cultivation 
and  application  of  nitrogen  fertilizers, 
and  remove  dead  and  injured  branches 
which  are  likely  to  harbor  the  pest. 

H.  b.  t. 


Business  Bits 


Cutworms  and  Crows 

Shell  your  seed  corn  four  to  six  weeks 
before  planting  time  and  place  one  bushel 
oi  Jess  in  tight  linen  or  strong  paper 
sack  and  place  a  dime’s  worth  of  camphor 
gum  midway  in  the  shelled  corn  and  tie 
stick  tight  around  top.  Leave  alone  until 
planting  time.  After  corn  is  through  the 
giound,  pinch  off  a  leaf  and  rub  between 
lingers  and  you  will  understand  why  cut¬ 
worms  or  crows  do  not  bother  the  corn. 
Have  used  this  method  over  40  years  and 
have  never  been  bothered  with  cutworms 
or  crows.  lf  15  s 

Pennsylvania. 
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LUUn  •  and  Onion  nlants  1101 


“Frostproof”  Cabbage 
and  Onion  plants  now  ready.  500,  75c;  1000, 
$1.25  Prepaid.  75c  thousand;  10,000,  $6.00  collect. 
Booking  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet  potato 
plants.  No  order  too  large. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


FROSTPROOF  Sweet  ^  Potato,’  Pepper  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 
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American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333 W. 30th St., N.Y. 
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aide’s  Beets -2oz.  Seeds 

Detroit  Dark  Red,  and  Crosby’s 
Early  Egyptian— enough  for  100-ft. 
row  of  each — to  get  acquainted.  Send 
dime  today!  Maule’s  Seed  Book  Free.  v  l>jOB 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  889  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

YOURS-2  Shrubs  or  3  Small  Trees 

All  postpaid,  with  100  Horse  Radish  roots  $1.50  or  100 
two  year  Washington  Asparagus  roots  $1.75  or  dozen 
Rhubarb  roots  $1.25.  These  express  collect  12  shrubs 
or  20  small  trees  with  1000  Horse  Radish  roots  $6.  or 
1000  two  year  Washington  Asparagus  roots  $6.50  or  100 
Rhubarb  roots  $5.00.  List  shrubs,  trees  sent  —  your 
pick.  WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Plan!  Raraainc  P'PSS  Giant  Pansy  plants,  soc.  12 
ridlll  Ddlgdlllb  Delphinium,  lllaekmore  and  Langdon 
strain,  50c.  12  Aquilegia  (columbine!,  Scott  Elliott  Long 
Spurred.  50c.  All  sent  Prepaid.  Minimum  order  11.00. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Bargain  List 
BREECE5  GREENHOUSES  -  -  Delaware,  Ohio 

CTROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  AND  ONION  PLANTS 

*  now  ready — All  leading  varieties  $1.00  thousand - 
10,000,  $7.50.  Prompt  shipments,  good  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Now  booking  Certified  Tomato,  Pepper,  Cauliflower 
Egg  plant  and  Sweet  potato  plants.  Oldest  and  Largest 
growers  in  Virginia.  Shipping  capacity  over  500.000 
daily.  J.  P.  COUNCI  LL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

fFRTIFIFft  §EER  POTATOES -Cobblers  and 

tljU  1UILU  Smooth  Rurals.  Get  our  prices  on  your 
requirements.  R  D.  KNAPP  -  Preble,  New  York 


Chestnut  Trees  Blight-Resistant  licious  n 

.  .  ,  dt  8  and  4  years  of  age.  S< 

for  circular  to  CHESTNUT  NURSERY,  Manhoim, 


DAW!  K  JBk.  and  PLANTS—  Hardy  and  ami 

W<HI  1  ■“'«>»  W.  H  TOPPIN  Westville,  1 

RHUBARB- 


EXTRA  STRONG  CLUM 

BALK’S  FARM,  Clinton,  N 


Reports  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland  indicate  that  the  many  nur¬ 
series  in  that  section  completely  escaped 
the  floods  that  caused  so  much  damage  in 
some  other  sections  of  the  country.  This 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  farmers  and 
truck-growers  who  depend  upon  the 
Eastern  Shore  nursery  houses  for  their 
supply  of  strawberry  plants  and  other 
nursery  stock. 


Kasco  Poultry  Guide.  —  This  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  which  contains  much  use¬ 
ful  information  in  reference  to  the  feed¬ 
ing  and  care  of  birds  will  be  mailed  free 
upon  request  to  anyone  interested  in 
poultry-raising.  Address  Kasco  Mills, 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Pastures  and  Their  Management  .  350 

Butter  in  New  Zealand  . 354 

Indexed  Inheritance  . 3flo 

Sprain  of  Loins  . 361 

Eye  Cataract  in  Horse  . . .  ’  361 

Coming  Livestock  Sales  . 361 

Bone  Content  of  Cattle  ....  365 

Building  Up  a  Dairy  Herd  . 365 

POULTRY 

From  a  Maryland  Flock  .  366 

Hens  Eat  Eggs  . " _  366 

Blind  Hens  .  366 

Jersey  White  Giants  . 366 

Small  Scale  Poultry  Flock  .  366 

Pigeon  Paragraphs  . 367 

Egg  Contests  .  368 

Egg  Auctions  .  369 


HORTICULTURE 


Lightning  Protector  Devices.  —  This 
free  book  will  be  of  interest  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  protect  their  buildings 
against  damage  by  lightning  by  the  use 
of  proper  lightning  protection  devices. 
Write  to  West  Dodd  Lightning  Conduc¬ 
tor  Corp.,  Goshen,  Ind. 


“Canned  Dollars” — A  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  describing  the  new  Silver 
Shield  Copper-ized  Metal  Silo.  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  anyone  who  is  planning 
on  buying  a  silo.  Mailed  free  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  Thomas  &  Armstrong  Co.,  423 
Wublin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Champion  Potato  .  351 

Vegetable  Garden  Notes  .  352 

Ruralisms  . 355.  356 

Trimming  Kieffer  Pear  Trees  .  356 

Pruning  Grape  Vines  .  356 

Sprays  from  the  Cost  Angle  .  357 

WOMAN  AND  HOME 

Turkey  Hints  .  362 

Food  Ideas  for  the  Easter  Season .  362 

Sour  Pickles  .  363 

Eggs  Again  . 363 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

None  Better  Regardless  of  Price 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE 

No  Risk  to  take  you  must  be  Satisfied 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots. 
Vegetable  Plants  in  season.  Also  Seeds. 
STRAWBERRY — Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Wm. 
Belt,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe.  Aberdeen.  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake  and  Mastodon  Everbearing 

We  Pay  Transportation  '!•  kicks'" 

Parcel  Posl  or  Express  100  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry,  1st  9  Var.  above.  .$0.75  $2.50  $4.50  $20.00 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake. .  .85  3.00  5.25  25.00 

Mastodon  Everbearing  .  1 .  1 0  3.75  7.25  32.50 

Raspberry  :Latham,  Chief,  St.  Regis,  Cumberland,  Logan 
Blackberry:  Eldorado,  E.  Harvest,  Lucreta,  Dewberry 
All  Trans.  Paid.  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus,  1-yr.  No.  l.$0.30  $0.50  $0.75  $1.20  $4.00  $7.00 
Rhubarb,  1-yr.  No.  1.  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

Horserad.  l-.vr.  No.  1.  .30  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 

Rasp.  &  Blackberry. .  .00  1.00  1.75  2.75  I0.001  18.00 

Catalog  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY 


Townsend’s  Selected  Strain 
Berry  Plants  are  known  the 
Country  over  for  their  de¬ 
pendable  quality  and  heavy 
yielding  ability.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Prompt  Delivery 
or  can  reserve  plants  for  later 
shipment.  We  guarantee  safe 
arrival.  Forty  Pago  Illustrated 
berry  book  free. 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS.  19  Vine  St..  Salisbury.  Md. 


Strawberries 


51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


i  for  best  results  set  Rayner’s  high 
I  quality,  true  to  name  plants,  strong, 
vigorous  fresh  dug.  100%  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 
6end  for  Free  Berry  Book. 

50  100  500  1000  5000 

DORSHEtT. . $0.40  $0.70  $2.13  $4.25  $18.75 

FAIRFAX . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

PREMIER  . 35  .65  1.88  3.75  16.25 

CATSKILL  . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

Big  Joe . 35  .65  1.88  3.75  16.25 

CLERMONT . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

CHESAPEAKE  . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

GEM  E.  B . 60  1.00  3.63  7.25  31.25 

MASTODON  E.  B . 60  1.00  3.38  6.75  28.75 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Salisbury.  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified.  DOR¬ 
SETT  and  FAIRFAX  also  all 
other  leading  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices,  de¬ 
scriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

FREE  COPY  — WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America. 
“Serving  the  Commercial  Strawberry  Growers  (or  25  Tears" 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  Station 
says:  "In  bush  and  fruit — the  best  red 
raspberry  under  cultivation."  Disease  resistant — hardy 
— productive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for 
home  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced 
prices  on  15  other  varieties — Latham,  Chief,  June,  Co¬ 
lumbian,  eto.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  eto. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Bx  R,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Get  LOW  PRICES 
on  Berry  Boxes 


and 

BASKETS 


Send  for  Frkk  Catalog  and  Save 
Money.  Tells  you  how  to  Buy  Direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and  Bas¬ 
ket  Factory  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 


New  Albany  Box  &  Basket  Co.,  Box  1)  I,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE.  These  varieties 
assure  success.  Dus  to  your  order  from  new 
beds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 
send  for  FREE  catalog.  Prices  E.O.B.  Salisbury 
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Berry  Plants  of  Superior  Quality 

5,000,000  Strawberry  Plants  —  Mas- 
todon,  Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Catskill, 
Premier  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants. 
Grapo  Vines,  Currant  and  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes.  Asparagus  roots.  Our 
Spring  1936  Catalog  Is  chuck  full  of 
good  things.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 
—  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  — 
Box  A  -  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 

pf'dt  CBher  Varieties.  Guaranteed  True-to-Name 
Pi.  T  F,ED — Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Dewberry 
iants  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots, 
selected  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Write  for  Catalog. 
•  *  E,  DONDEUO  Box  88  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Howdy  folks,  come  right  in  and  sit  by 
the  fire?  Now  let  me  see,  we  can’t  do 
any  farming  in  snow  banks  so  let’s  talk 
about  the  weather.  The  Winter  of  1936 
and  especially  the  two  months  of  January 
and  February,  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  coldest  and  snowiest  on  record ;  any¬ 
way,  as  far  as  the  Middle  West  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  according  to  reports,  you 
folks  in  the  East  got  your  share,  too. 

But  let’s  step  out  of  the  house  to  the 
woodshed.  It  is  another  attractive  place 
on  a  Winter  day,  stuffed  with  wood  all 
split  ready  for  the  kitchen  stove ;  other 
piles  of  knotty  chunks  which  easily  hold 
fire  all  night,  a  reserve  supply  piled  along 
the  yard  fence  in  easy  reach  in  case  of 
emergency. 

Come  on  out  to  the  barn.  Often  it  was 
a  log  barn  but  well  chinked.  We  had  no 
silos  but  we  did  have  haymows  and  they 
were  full.  A  big  stack  of  straw  stood  in 
the  barnyard  making  shelter  for  the  sows 
on  a  Winter  day.  The  crib  was  full  of 
corn,  the  shed  full  of  fodder  neatly  tied 
in  bundles,  the  stables  warm  and  cozy. 
Sometimes  we  had  to  drive  the  stock 
down  to  the  spring  or  to  the  creek  where 
we  chopped  a  hole  through  the  ice  but 
what  of  it,  the  exercise  did  them  good. 

Of  all  the  aggravating  things,  a  ear  is 
the  worst  and  a  truck  not  far  behind. 
They  are  so  helpless  when  needed  most. 
They  slip  and  slide  around,  roar  and  puff 
and  stay  in  one  place  with  the  wheels 
spinning  at  a  great  rate  but  getting  no¬ 
where  and  a  little  snow  causes  them  to 
give  up  then  and  there. 

But  law  me  folks,  farmers  had  nothing 
on  town  folks.  I  know  of  snowed  cities 
and  large  villages  where  the  folks  sat 
around  and  spent  their  time  cussing  the 
State  and  county  highway  departments 
instead  of  lifting  a  finger  to  help  them¬ 
selves  or  aid  the  highway  department. 
Is  our  American  spirit  of  independence 
and  self-reliance  vanishing?  Are  we  be¬ 
coming  a  race  of  mollycoddles?  Old 
Mother  Nature  is  feminine  with  all  the 
feminine  traits.  Act  afraid  of  her  and 
she  not  only  despises  you  but  does  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  it  bad  for  you. 

Already  reports  of  devastating  floods 
come  in  and  many  more  will  follow  until 
the  last  snow  has  melted  in  the  Far  West 
foothills  along  in  June.  The  home  instinct 
is  a  most  powerful  one  accounting  for  the 
fact  that  people  will  go  right  back  to  their 
lowland  homes,  repair  the  damage  and 
again  live  in  blissful  belief  that  there  will 
never  be  another  flood.  The  home  instinct 
of  those  on  the  bottomlands  seems  to  be 
as  strong  as  that  of  those  on  the  hills  but 
the  hills  for  me  every  time.  Birt  let’s 
ramble  again. 

I  remember,  and  so  do  some  of  you,  when 
Pennsylvania  had  its  spell  of  slaughtering 
its  pine  forests.  The  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin  pine  was  going  fast,  lumber  prices 
rose,  making  it  profitable  to  cut  those 
steep  mountain-sides,  so  Pennsylvania 
had  its  lumber  boom  and  away  went  the 
pine,  the  queer  thing  being  that  the 
State  was  far  older  than  its  mklwestern 
sisters,  yet  the  lumber  boom  followed  that 
of  the  Midwest.  But  of  late  years,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  tried  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  replanting  those  steep  hills  and 
mountainsides.  Of  course  nothing  can 
be  done  without  slamming  the  farmer  an¬ 
other  whack  in  the  solar  plexus.  The 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  outlawing  the 
growing  of  gooseberries  or  currants  in  44 
counties  because  these  bushes  are  hosts 
for  the  pine  blister  rust  fungus.  Now 
Pennsylvania  friends  who  have  depended 
upon  small  fruits  for  a  living  must  de¬ 
stroy  all  their  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes  with  no  recompense  from  the 
State.  It  is  so  easy  to  sit  in  legislative 
chambers  and  pass  bills  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  hardships  involved.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  whether  these  efforts  to  restore 
forests  are  prompted  by  a  desire  to  grow 
timber  for  future  generations  or  coverts 
for  wild  game  so  that  city  sportsmen  and 
Summer  re, sorters  may  have  a  play  place. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  learn  that  many 
snowed  in  farmers  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  wives  pleas  that  the  coffee  was  low, 
sugar  about  gone  and  she  needed  a  spool 
of  white  thread  number  60,  but  when  the 
old  tobacco  pouch  reached  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  Mr.  Farmer  got  out  the  old 
bob  sleighs,  hitched  up  the  team  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  going  to  try  to 
reach  town  for  some  much  needed  gro¬ 
ceries.  And  he  did  reach  town,  too,  after 
sitting  at  home  for  many  days  waiting 
for  county  plows  to  reach  his  place.  Nope 
the  old  spirit  of  self-reliance  is  not  dead. 
It  needed  an  emergency  to  awaken  it 
from  years  of  slumber  induced  by  too 
much  reliance  upon  State  and  comity  au¬ 
thorities.  Will  we  welcome  the  first 
dandelions,  oh  boy  !  L.  b.  keber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


FARM  SEEDS 

Buy  Direct—  Save  Money 

BUY  DIBBLE’S- MAKE  MONEY 

The  SEED  you  use  largely  determines 
your  PROFITS.  Play  safe  with  Dibble’s. 

Highest  Grade  Seeds  Obtainable 

D.  B.  ALFALFA,  CLOVER  &  GRASS  SEED 

99.50%  Pure  or  better.  Northern  Grown 
and  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

SEED  OA  TS— Heavyweight  and  Twentieth 
Century.  Average  weight  about  40  lbs.  Puri¬ 
ty  above  99%  and  germination  above  95%. 

SEED  CORN — Eleven  leading  varieties. 
"Watch  Germination  this  year.  Our  Aver¬ 
age  is  above  90%.  Prices  still  low. 

BARLEY,  PEAS — Spring  "Wheat,  Soy  Beans, 
Buckwheat,  etc. 

Certified  and  Selected  SEED  POTATOES. 

In  fact  everything  for  the  farm — at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price  for  the  highest  possible 
quality. 

Before  you  buy  get  the  Dibble  Catalog  and 
Complete  Price  List — FREE.  A  lc  post  card  to 
us  will  bring  it  to  you. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PLANT 

PLAGUE 

Now  PREVALENT 

Damp  in  g-Off 
Is  Contagious 

o 

S ypiay  Yout 
dfeedtinjl.  U/itk 

CUPR0CIDE 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Increases  the  Yield 
FOR  FLOWERS  •  FOR  VEGETABLES 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

or  h 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 


ROHM  &  HAAS  CO.,  Xnc. 

222  W.  Washington  Sq.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


GRAPE  VINES, 
CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES 

Specializing  in  the  growing  of  these  items  for 
forty-one  years.  WE  KNOW  HOW.  Let  us  quote 
on  your  requirements. 

The  F.  E.  Schifferli  &  Son  Nurseries 
FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Grown  in  the  CHAUTAUQUA  GRAPE  BELT. 
Twenty-six  leading  and  tested  varieties.  Get 
better  stock  and  save  money.  Write  for 
special  LOW  PRICES. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Fredonia,  New  York 


CA  rifCDPDCCM  SEEDLINGS  —  St.  25  Postpaid,  3-8 

DU  E.  V  tnUKCCJl  in-;  10  each  of  Colorado,  Blue,  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  Norw  ay  Pine,  Douglas  Fir  and  Oriental  Ar- 
borvitae.  Elfgren  Nurseries  -  Easl  Killingly,  Conn. 

Budded  Walnut  and  PecanTrees  VARIETIES 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  INDIANA  NUT  NURSERY,  In  1S8.  R0CKP0RT,  INO. 


Gladiolus  Catalog  FREE 

50  large  or  100  medium  Glad.  Bulbs,  many  colors,  $  1 . 

H.  M.  GILLET  Box  253  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


nURSERV  STOCK, 

|  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Berry  Plants,  Flowering  | 
Shrubs,  Evergreens  and  Rose  Bushes. 

I  NEW  Varieties  of 

OUTSTANDING  Merit  I 

I  APPLE  •  PEACH  •  GRAPES  •  RASPBERRIES  i 

*  ROSES  ROSES 

I  New  Color  •  New  Fragrance  •  New  Charm  I 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about  I 

I  these  New  Varieties  introduced  by  the  different  I 
Experimental  Stations.  ■ 

Catalog  also  contains  a  splendid  assortment  of  I 
Nursery  Products  to  select  from.  Hardy,  thrifty,  I 

Itrue-to-name  stock  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  I 
Thomas  Marks  &_Co. 

Wilson  -  New  York 
1  ‘'THE  HOME  OF  GOOD  NURSERY  STOCK”  ■ 

|  Located  in  the  Center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Niagara  Co.  | 


Burpee's  Dahlias 


Wonderful  bargains.  All  fine  varieties.  Easily-grown, 
and  very  free  flowering.  Our  selections.  All  postpaid. 

Giant-Flowered  Dahlias:  6  roots  (1  each  of  6  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  each  labeled,  regular  value  $3.00  or 
more)  sent  for  only  $1.50.  12  varieties  for  only  $2.75. 

Dainty  Pompon  Dahlias:  6  roots  (1  each  of  6  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  each  labeled,  regular  value  $1.50  or 
more)  sent  for  only  85c.  12  varieties  for  only  $1.50. 
Burpee’s  New  Seed  Catalog  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  895  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


CLOVER  SEED 


Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Timothy,  Sweet 
Clover,  Pasture  Mixture's,  Soy 
Beans,  and  Seed  Oats.  All  Northwestern  Ohio  grown, 
showing  high  purity  and  germination.  Free  from  nox¬ 
ious  weeds.  High  quality  seed  reasonably  priced  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  most  particular  farmer  and  con¬ 
servative  buyer.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  free 
samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  Co.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph.  Early  Ohio. 

Rural  Russet,  and  Katahdin.  Selected  Irish 
Cobbler.  Bliss  Triumph,  Spaulding  Bose,  Smooth 
Rural  grown  from  certified  seed  and  rogued  fields. 
The  New  Variety  Katahdin  is  outstanding.  We  rec- 
®I*',’lend  its  trial.  Write  for  information  and  prices. 
PORTER  &  BONNEY,  -  ELBA,  New  York 


FIELD  GROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS — Varieties:  Earli- 
ana,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best.  Pritchard.  Baltimore. 
Prices:  Postage  prepaid — 200-60C;  500-$l.50:  I000-$2.50. 
Express  collect— 1000-$  1.75;  5000-$7.50:  1 0.000- $12. 50. 

Special  prices  on  large  lots.  Also.  Lettuce.  Cauliflower 
Broccoli.  Brussel  Sprouts,  Egg  Plants,  Pepper,  Porto 
Rico  Potato,  Onion  and  Spring  grown  Cabbage  Plants. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO„  -  Greenville,  S.  C. 


FROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants:  Golden  Acre,  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  leading  varieties.  75c- 1000.  Marglobe  and 
Baltimore  tomato  plants:  75c- 1 000.  White  Bermuda 
onion  plants:  75c.  Certified  Porto  Rico  potato  plants: 
$1.25-1000.  California  Wonder  Large  Bell  pepper  plants: 
40e-l00,  $2.50-1000.  Hot  pepper  plants,  same  price. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN.  GEORGIA 


New  Double  Cross  Hybrid  29-3  the  best,  ■ 
ensilage  variety  —  Cornell  No.  11  —  ■ 
Cayuga  Soy  Beans.  JERRY  A.  I 
SMITH,  Field  Seed  Specialties,  I 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y.  | 


seoa  no  Money  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES  NOW  READY !  500-6Oe.  1000— 
95c.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.  -  Tifton,  Ga. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  vSJu/tJJ.. 

Prompt  shipment.  500—  60c,  1000 — *i.  Pay  on  arrival! 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 


SEED  POTATOES 

N.  Ralph  Baker 


Reasonable  Prices. 
Write  Today. 

Victor,  New  Yrork 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Cer¬ 
tified  Tomato  Plants,  Pepper  Plants — Write  card  for 
description  and  price.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO..  Tifton,  Ga. 


Save  IMoney  On 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts.  Brand 
new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  48  page  free  catalog. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


NURSERY 

PARAPIN-DIP 


Wax 


a  scientifically  blended  elastic 
paraffine  wax  for  treating 
scion-wood  for  storage  or 
shipment.  Also  for  dipping  dormant  roses  and  other 
shrubs  and  trees  to  prevent  drying  out.  Prevents  borer 
attacks  on  Peach  trees.  Sample  lb.  35c,  2  lb.  pkg.  60c, 
5  lb.  pkg.  SI, 50.  POSTPAID.  Bulk  prices  on  request. 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  A  SON,  Box  10,  MILFORD,  CONN . 


FrosipVooi  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  S™OY. 

500— 60c,  1000— 95c.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Howard  17  and  Chesapeake,  60c  per  100,  $4  per  1000, 
5000  for  $17.50.  Mastodon  Everbearing,  80c  per  100, 
$6  per  1000,  5000  for  $25.  Catalog  free. 

BASIL  PERRY  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Dorsett.  $6.00  per  1000.  Howard  17,  $».0O.  Mastodon,  $7.00 
Healthy  Connecticut  grown  plants.  Send  for  complete 
list.  1)E  AUDEN  BROS..  44  Long  Hill  St.,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Merchants  Mutual  automobile  insurance- 
plus  the  counsel  and  advice  of  our  local 
agent— guarantees  you  the  highest  type 
of  automobile  insurance  protection  you 
can  purchase.  Ask  the  man  who  has  had 
an  accident. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


Morris  S.  Tremaine 

President 


C.  W.  Brown 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Home  Office  :  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


ASPARAGUS 


Rhubarb 
Horseradish 
ROOTS 

One  and  Two  Years  Old— Guaranteed  True  to  Name 

CERTIFIED— Raspberry,  (including'  Latham)  Black¬ 
berry,  Dewberry,  and  Strawberry  plants.  All  leading 
varieties  at  "DIRECT  FROM  GROWER”  Prices.  In¬ 
teresting,  descriptive  price  list  sent  Free.  Write— 

L.  &  F.  DONDLRO  Box  240  VINELAND,  N.  «J. 

Newest  and  most  efficient  tree  wound 
dressing,  pruning  and  grafting  com¬ 
pound  —  applied  cold.  Will  adhere 
firmly  to  wet  or  dry  surfaces.  Permits 
rapid  healing.  Easy  to  apply  with 
brush  or  paddle.  40c  pint,  70c  quart,  SI. 90  gallon. 
Postpaid.  Walter  E.  Clark  &  Son,  Box  10  Milford,  Conn. 


TREEKOTE 

Emulsion 


s  i  junds,  ail  colors — dwarf  Bedding  ;  O  puts. 
Slarge  -  flowered  Balcony;  velvety,  *‘'4^ 

J  DlotchedStar  of  Cal  i f  o  rn  i a  ;a  pkt. of  each  1 
|  Send  10c  today.  s  Seed  Boole  fret  i —  — 

"Wm.  Henry  Maule,  886  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “The  Rural 
New-Yorker” — on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


ACTIVE  PLANT  IW® 


“Make  Every  Acre  Do  It’s  Best’’ 
with  pH  controlled,  Armour’s 
Big  Crop  Fertilizers.  Your  local 
agent  will  tell  you  of  splendid 
results  secured  by  growers  in 
your  section.  Remember  — 
Armour’s  contains  many  more 
plant  foods  than  are  shown  by 
the  analysis  on  the  bag. 


TT^v  Vvs«\njvsXSn,v .  JK 
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Armour's 

FERTILIZERS 

jr  Make  f 
if:  Every  Acre  % 
Do  Its  J 
n.  Best  j| 

'  !*WtSflRIHIHRMRii 


ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER 
WORKS 
120  Broadway, 
New  York 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 


Irees  Ui  delect  Quality  ror  spring  rlanli 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  151 
000  one-year  apple,  limited  quant 
ft  two-year-olds,  best  new  and  oil 

varieties.  150,000  select  Peach  tr< 
one-year  and  June  Buds.  Nut  tri 
all  kinds.  Ornamentals  of  all  kirn 
We  specialize  in  growing  apple  a 
peach  trees  for  commercial  orchi 
dists.  All  stock  thoroughly  inspect 
for  trueness  to  name. 

1936  Catalog  Ready  —  It’s  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  M 


3  Speeds  Fwd. 
and  Re< 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maKer  for  farms,  truck  gar- 
oens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
-  Reverse,  country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows. 
Kune  4  lo  o  cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
sure  per  gal«  machinery.  2  to  6  H.P.  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4704  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
3-F  North  4th  St..  Columbus,  Ohio 
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April  11,  1036 

Butter  in  New  Zealand 


At  fairly  frequent  intervals  we  receive 
shipments  of  butter  from  New  Zealand. 
This  butter  originates  in  various  parts  of 
Australasia  but  is  invariably  referred  to 
as  New  Zealand  butter,  probably  because 
it  is  shipped  from  a  New  Zealand  port. 

It  must  be  a  matter  for  wonder  to 
many  that  countries  with  a  rate  of  living 
approximating  our  own  should  be  able 
to  produce  butter,  send  it  half  way  round 
the  world  under  refrigeration,  pay  a  14- 
cent  import  duty  and  sell  here  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  locally  produced  article. 
It  is  with  the  object  of  explaining  this 
that  this  is  written. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  in  Australasia 
making  my  living  as  best  I  could  at  what¬ 
ever  jobs  I  could  get.  For  a  while  I 
worked  on  a  dairy  farm — the  boss  called 
it  a  butter  farm — and  from  there  went  to 
work  in  the  local  butter  factory.  Then  I 
served  for  a  while  on  one  of  the  small 
coastal  steamers  that  carry  the  butter 
from  the  local  factories  to  the  big  poTts 
for  shipment  abroad. 

New  Zealand,  Tasmania  and  those  por¬ 
tions  of  Australia  that  have  sufficient 
rainfall  have  climates  almost  ideally 
suited  to  milk  cows.  The  temperatures 
are  mild  and  there  is  a  continuous  grow¬ 
ing  season  all  year  round.  So  cows  can 
at  all  times  be  on  pasture.  Things  are 
so  arranged  that  the  grass  is  kept  as  near 
as  possible,  two  inches  in  height.  In  this 
condition  it  is  very  nutritious  and  so  cows 
need,  and  generally  get,  nothing  else. 

The  farm  on  which  I  worked  consisted 
of  40  acres  of  little  hills  with  a  running 
stream  but  no  swamp  or  other  waste  land. 
The  entire  area  was  in  grass,  except  for 
the  yard  and  a  garden.  It  was  all  fenced 
and  cross  fenced  with  smooth  wire 
threaded  through  posts.  There  was  a  six- 
room  bungalow,  a  separator  house,  a 
small  shed  and  the  milking  stanchions. 
Well  off  from  the  buildings  was  a  hog 
lot.  By  the  hog  lot  was  a  large  tank. 
And  that  is  all  the  buildings  there  were. 
The  shed  housed  a  one-horse  sulky — some¬ 
thing  like  a  buggy — a  supply  of  fuel,  a  few 
hens  and  odds  and  ends.  The  separator 
house  housed  a  large  cream  separator  and 
the  gasoline  engine  to  run  it  and  was 
well  built  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  In 
the  hog  lot  were  three  brood  sows  and 
their  litters.  In  the  pastures  40  cows,  a 
hull  and  a  pony.  The  foregoing,  except 
for  the  usual  small  things  like  buckets, 
brushes,  etc.,  were  all  there  was  on  the 
place.  Milking  was  done  by  hand.  The  milk¬ 
ing  stanchions  consisted  of  a  galvanized 
iron  roof  over  a  stone  floor.  No  walls. 
There  were  three  stanchions  so  arranged 
that  the  milker  could  control  them  with¬ 
out  getting  up  from  his  stool.  Cows  were 
trained  to  walk  into  these  stanchions  and 
when  released  to  pass  forward  through 
them  and  so  on  into  the  pasture.  The 
boss  was  up  by  5  A.  M.  He  lit  the  kitchen 
fire  while  I  went  to  see  if  the  cows  were 
up  at  the  gate  and  to  fetch  them  if  they 
were  not.  Usually  they  were.  We  than 
had  coffee  and  biscuits  and  all  hands  went 
down  to  milk. 

The  boss,  Ins  daughter  and  myself  did 
the  milking,  and  the  boss’s  wife  let  the 
cows  into  the  stanchions  and  emptied  the 
milk  into  the  separator  and  kept  us  sup¬ 
plied  with  empty  buckets.  Rarely  did  any 
of  us  need  to  rise  from  our  stools  until 
milking  was  through.  The  cows  were 
trained  not  to  void  in  the  milking  yard. 

The  separator  was  empty  a  minute  or 
so  after  the  last  cow  Avas  milked  and  the 
boss  and  I  immediately  carried  the  cream 
can  down  to  the  road  for  the  cream  rig 
to  pick  up.  It  had  to  he  there  by  eight 
or  we  missed  the  rig  and  had  to  take  the 
cream  to  the  factory  ourselves.  The  skim- 
milk  had  run  down  a  trough,  cleaned 
after  each  milking,  into  the  tank  by  the 
hog  lot  where  it  promptly  turned  to  curds 
and  whey  and  later  into  pork.  If  we 
were  not  late  we  both  came  back  and 
cleaned  up  everything  thoroughly.  If 


we  were  late  one  of  us  had  to  hitch  up 
the  pony  and  take  the  cream  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  while  the  other  went  on  with  the 
cleaning  by  himself.  We  were  not  often 
late. 

By  nine  we  would  be  sitting  down  to 
our  real  breakfast.  The  day  until  4  P. 
M.,  would  be  spent  on  odds  and  ends. 
Quite  a  hit  of  visiting  and  gossiping.  At 
four  milking  started  again.  By  seven  we 
were  through.  The  boss’s  daughter  mar¬ 
ried,  so  he  had  to  hire  a  man  and  wife. 
He  got  me  a  job  at  the  butter  factory. 
There  I  tasted  and  tested  cream.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  cream  reached  the  butter  fac¬ 
tory  sweet  and  was  of  good  flavor.  On 
the  rare  occasions  that  a  can  came  in  that 
was  not  up  to  standard  it  was  set  aside 
and  if  not  refused  altogether,  was 
churned  and  the  butter  sold  locally.  The 
run  of  receipts  were  tested,  strained, 
mixed,  diluted  and  cultured.  Ripened  and 
churned.  Salted  and  tub  packed.  And 
stored  in  the  refrigerator  until  the  arrival 
of  the  weekly  coastal  steamer.  When  that 
vessel  arrived  alongside,  we  had  a  tunnel 
arrangement  which  we  ran  out  from  the 
refrigerator  to  the  refrigerator  on  the 
steamer.  And  so  in  loading,  butter  never 
left  the  storage  temperature.  When  load¬ 
ed,  the  steamer  crawled  down  the  river 
to  the  sea — crawled  to  avoid  washing 
down  the  banks  with  her  wake — bumped 
over  the  bar  and  bounced  down  to  the 
collecting  port.  There  she  ran  up  along¬ 
side  the  big  P.  and  O.,  or  Orient,  or  some 
other  liner,  or  perhaps  a  fast  freight,  and 
transferred  the  butter  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  way  she  had  received  it — through 
a  tunnel. 

The  cost  of  the  haul  from  the  butter 
factory  to  the  collecting  point  was  about 
one  cent  a  pound,  and  the  cost  of  the  haul 
from  the  collecting  point  to  markets,  like 
New  York  or  London,  was  also  about  one 
cent.  Always  under  refrigeration  from 
the  moment  it  is  packed  until  the  retailer 
gets  it. 

Many  farms  are  equipped  with  me¬ 
chanical  milkers  and  I  knew  of  one  so 
equipped  where  two  men  cared  for  100 
milking  cows.  They  were  both  good 
workers  and  they  certainly  had  a  steady 
job. 

An  odd  heifer  is  raised  on  these  farms 
hut  as  far  as  possible  replacements  are 
bought.  Farms  that  are  unfavorably 
situated  supply  them.  The  farm  I  worked 
on  was  fairly  typical.  The  farmer  seemed 
to  have  a  fairly  good  time,  was  not  over¬ 
worked,  and  seemed  to  do  as  well  as  most, 
and  better  than  some.  lie  would  not  go 
into  debt  for  anything. 

The  chief  subject  of  conversation 
among  the  butterfat  producers,  after 
price  and  taxes,  is  the  everlasting  govern¬ 
mental  interference.  Australasia,  like  our¬ 
selves,  is  cursed  with  an  educational 
brotherhood  who  are  trying  to  make 
themselves  fully  the  heirs  of  the  medieval 
church.  Hordes  of  college  graduates  must 
be  provided  with  some  means  of  livelihood 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  soiling 
their  hands.  So  there  is  a  continuous  and 
terrific  pressure  on  Parliaments  to  enact 
legislation  designed  to  provide  such  posi¬ 
tions.  This  results  in  a  most  irritating 
system  of  utterly  superfluous  inspection. 
It  is  merely  irritating,  and,  of  course, 
costly*  Competition  forces  tlie  very 
standards  in  vogue.  The  young  men  who 
get  these  positions  usually  soon  learn  to 
gain  tolerance  by  making  themselves  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible. 

Perhaps  you  noticed  that  I  said  that 
the  coastal  boats  bounced  down  to  the 
collecting  ports.  Bounced  is  right.  In 
order  to  cross  the  river  bars  these  vessels 
must  be  of  very  shallow  draft.  They, 
therefore,  sit  right  on  top  of  the  water. 
Shakespeare  never  rode  on  one  but  had 
he  done  so  on  a  fair  day  he  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  put  a  little  pep  into  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  storm  in  “The  Tempest.” 

CJIAS.  MEEHAN. 


Prize  Holsteins  to  Japan 

A  prize  Holstein  bull,  weighing  2,500 
pounds,  bred  by  the  Lauxmont  Farms, 
Wrightsville,  Pa.,  has  been  shipped  by 
rail  to  Los  Angeles,  and  by  steamship, 
“Noshira  Maru,”  to  the  S, 000-acre  Ivoi- 
wai  Farms  of  Japan,  where  he  will  be 
mated  with  famous  Holstein  families  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  noted 
Holstein  bull  has  been  a  strong  contender 
for  highest  show  honors  at  the  leading 
shows  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Ilis  sire  is  the  famous  show  ring  winner, 
King  of  Lauxmont,  and  his  dam  Travnick 
Katie  Yale  Pontiac. 

With  this  bull  was  also  shipped  a 
yearling  heifer,  Lauxmont  Rag  Apple 
Countess,  purchased  by  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  heifer  was  first  prize 
heifer  calf  at  the  1936  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Products  Show. 


Books  Reviewed 

r,  “The  Mushroom  Handbook,”  by  Louis 
’  •  KriAeler’  Mycologist,  N.  Y.  State 
Museum,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  538  pages,  co¬ 
piously  illustrated.  This  is  an  authori¬ 
tative  work  on  a  subject  of  interest  to 
many  persons.  The  edible  and  poisonous 
varieties  are  clearly  described,  so  that 
they  may  be  readily  identified.  Published 
Z  J.,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York;  price 


“Carden  Gossip,”  by  Dorothy  Biddle 
and  Dorothea  Blom ;  95  pages,  illustrated. 
This  book  is  the  chronicles  of  Sycamore 
A  alley  and  its  gardening,  with  both  hu¬ 
man  touch  and  garden  data  and  detail — a 
readable  and  instructive  book,  giving  to 
gardening  a  new  and  interesting  view¬ 
point.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Doran 
Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. ;  price  $1. 
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Ruralisms 


[Our  “Ruralist,”  E.  T.  Royle.  con¬ 
tinues  her  observations  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Flower  Show,  Grand  Central  Pal¬ 
ace,  New  York  City,  in  this  issue. — Eds.j 

Landscape  Features. — The  large  for¬ 
mal  gardens  on  the  first  floor  always 
prove  a  major  attraction.  This  year  a 
woodland  scene,  showing  in  its  back¬ 
ground  a  waterfall  25  feet  high,  was 
charming  in  its  natural  arrangement  of 
native  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  while  an¬ 
other  fine  display  showed  a  rustic  well  in 
a  grouping  suggestive  of  a  rural  dooryard. 
A  garden  of  tulips  embellished  with  box¬ 
wood  cut  into  formal  shapes,  dogs,  bears, 
peacocks,  eagles  and  roosters,  recalled 
the  topiary  work  of  old  European  gar¬ 
dens,  while  another  formal  garden  copied 
Marie  Antionette’s  Petit  Trianon.  A 
colonial  garden  of  roses  and  Azaleas,  and 
some  tasteful  rock  gardens  and  bulb  dis¬ 
plays  with  pools  and  blooming  dogwood, 
were  only  a  few  of  the  many  landscape 
features. 

A  Kitchen  Garden.  —  One  little 
“kitchen  door  garden”  at  the  show  gave 
a  good  suggestion ;  it  consisted  of  beds 
containing  parsley,  chives  and  other 


space  of  100  square  feet,  and  these  were 
really  remarkable  in  the  wealth  of  mate¬ 
rial  used,  and  the  beauty  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Color  and  Beauty.  —  We  do  not  al¬ 
ways  realize  how  effective  a  familiar 
plant  may  be  when  shown  in  a  mass.  The 
Schizanthus,  known  commonly  as  butter¬ 
fly  or  fringe  flower,  and  in  England  as 
the  poor  man's  orchid,  is  a  very  graceful 
plant  that,  when  in  bloom,  is  covered  with 
delicate  mauve  flowers,  almost  hiding  the 
fern-like  foliage.  It  blooms  quickly,  and 
is  grown  as  a  Winter  pot  plant,  as  well  as 
a  Summer  annual  in  the  garden.  A  large 
group  at  the  flower  show  was  a  very 
striking  feature,  each  plant  being  a  pyra¬ 
mid  of  bloom.  Another  annual  that  had 
an  exotic  look  was  Nemesia,  the  groups 
displayed  being  a  vivid  orange ;  there  are 
also  blue  and  scarlet  varieties.  We  have 
not  yet  tried  this  in  the  garden.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  new  double  nastur¬ 
tiums,  which  are  so  very  double,  and  so 
brilliant  in  color,  that  they  really  seem  a 
new  and  distinct  race.  We  still  like  sin¬ 
gle  nasturtiums,  but  these  double  forms 


Burpee's  New  Patented  Super-double  Nasturtium,  a  Feature  at  the  Flower  Show 


herbs,  lettuce  and  small  vegetables.  This 
was  arranged  for  effect  in  a  lawn,  but 
would  be  more  practical  for  the  home  gar¬ 
dener  in  a  single  border,  with  planting  in 
blocks  of  one  variety.  The  housekeeper 
would  surely  enjoy  the  convenience  of 
such  a  kitchen  garden,  near  the  back 
door,  where  she  could  step  out  into  the 
sunshine  to  gather  seasoning  herbs  or 
salad,  without  loss  of  time.  Chives  are 
pretty  enough  to  grow  for  looks  alone, 
but  they  are  both  attractive  and  appetiz¬ 
ing  in  a  Spring  salad,  or  for  seasoning 
and  being  a  hardy  perennial  the  supply 
remains  year  after  year.  Parsley  is  an¬ 
other  necessity,  and  the  curled  varieties 
are  so  graceful  that  we  were,  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  one  visitor  at  the  show  ask 
whether  the  little  parsley  bed  was  filled 
with  ferns. 

The  Popular  Rock  Gardens.  —  The 
rockeries  at  the  show  are  always  so 
crowded  with  visitors  that  it  is  hard  to 
study  individual  plants,  but  a  novel  fea¬ 
ture  was  a  display  of  miniature  rock 
gardens  on  tables,  each  covering  a  space 
of  8x12  feet.  The  plants  were  tiny,  but 
arranged  for  effect,  and  included  some 
very  interesting  material.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  landscape  gardeners  who 
specialize  in  native  and  hardy  plants  won 
the  first  and  second  prizes  in  this  class, 
while  a  wealthy  man  noted  for  his  mag¬ 
nificent  gardens  and  conservatories  was 
third.  Other  rock  gardens  covered  a 


are  very  tempting — they  are  so  astonish¬ 
ingly  double,  and  so  sweet. 

Geranium  Trees. — An  unusual  exhi¬ 
bition  of  geraniums — Pelargoniums  to  the 
botanist — displayed  some  standard  plants 
four  or  five  feet  high,  these  being  tree¬ 
like,  with  a  straight  “trunk”  and  a  round 
top  that  was  massed  with  great  trusses  of 
flowers.  Standard  geraniums  are  not 
common  here,  though  much  grown  in 
Great  Britain  and  Europe,  where  they 
are  used  for  conservatory  decoration  and 
bedding.  Other  large  plants  were  grown 
on  trellises,  forming  a  background  against 
a  wall,  while  the  main  display  included 
many  old-fashioned  varieties  that  are 
rarely  seen  now,  except  in  conservatories 
or  window  gardens.  Fish  geraniums,  nut¬ 
meg  geraniums,  silver-edged  foliage  and 
other  almost  forgotten  types  were  shown, 
and  seemed  to  have  a  special  appeal  to 
the  older  visitors.  It  is  worth  while  to 
remind  us,  in  this  age  of  specialized  ef¬ 
fects,  that  there  is  still  beauty  in  old- 
fashioned  bedding  and  house  plants. 

Fern  Specimens.  —  It  seemed  almost 
too  much  to  see  a  huge  specimen  fern 
labeled  Goniophlebium  subauriculatum, 
because  we  had  not  met  it  as  Goniophle¬ 
bium  before,  it  being  otherwise  known  as 
Polypodium,  but  the  botanists  have  cer¬ 
tainly  done  their  worst  on  fern  names. 
This  was  a  fountain  of  pendent  fronds, 
hanging  down  over  a  pedestal  about  eight 
(Continued  on  Page  356) 
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CHEAP'FUELS 

ARE  FALSE 
ECONOMY 


SAYS  MANAGER  OF  180,000-TREE 
RANCH  IN  FULLERTON,  CAL . 


Maintenance  costs  on 
seven  tractors  kept 
extremely  low  by  use 
of  70  octane  gasoline 

SEVEN  Allis-Ckalmers 
tractors  work  tlie  2600- 
acre  ranch  under  Mr.  Phillips’ 
management  .  .  .  and  the 
average  running  time  for  each 
tractor  is  about  2000  hours  a 
year.  Like  other  big  operators 
who  have  made  close  checks 
on  fuel  cost  and  operating 
expenses,  Mr.  Phillips  has 
found  he  can  save  money  by 
using  regular-priced  gasoline 
— instead  of  low-quality  gas¬ 
olines  or  so-called  “cheap” 
fuels,  such  as  distillate  and 
kerosene,  which  so  many  trac¬ 
tor  owners  are  finding  to  be 
cheap  in  first  cost  only. 

Mr.  Phillips  says,  “We  use 
regular  grade  gasoline  of  the 
best  quality.  I  have  been  op¬ 
erating  tractors  a  number  of 
years  and  have  found  that  it 
is  false  economy  to  use  cheap 
fuels.  Our  seven  tractors  are 
three  years  old  and  our  main¬ 
tenance  costs  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  low,  due  in  large 
measure,  I  believe,  to  the  fact 


Grant  K.  Phillips,  Ranch  Man¬ 
ager,  Sunny  Hills  Ranch,  Fuller¬ 
ton,  California — one  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  American 
farmers  who  have  found  that  pen¬ 
nies  spent  for  good  gasoline  save 
dollars  in  repair  bills.  (Above)  Two 
of  Mr.  Phillips'  seven  tractors. 


that  we  use  good  gasoline 
exclusively  as  fuel.” 

On  oil  bills  alone,  good  gaso¬ 
line  usually  saves  two-thirds.  It 
stops  the  excessive  crankcase  di¬ 
lution  caused  by  low-grade  fuels. 

Leading  oil  companies  in  every 
state  are  now  selling  gasoline  of 
70  octane  quality  at  the  regular 
price.  Most  of  these  high  octane 
quality  gasolines  contain  tetra¬ 
ethyl  lead.  They  give  FULL 
power  to  EVERY  tractor  and 
good  performance  to  modern 
cars  and  trucks. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York 
City,  manufacturers  of  anti¬ 
knock  fluids  for  premium  and 
regular  gasolines. 


It  pays  to  buy  GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 
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Grytfio&C 


Made  by  a  Firm,  h/itfi  97 years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


VULCAM 

Walking,  Riding  and  Tractor  Plows. 
PEORIA 

Grain  Drills,  Seeders  %,  Sowers. 
Home  Office 


Method  of  Stubbing  Bad:  Young  Rieffer  Trees 


Pruning  Grapevines 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  some  infor¬ 
mation  about  pruning  grapevines  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  single-stem,  four-cane 
Kniffin  system.  I  have  a  dozen  vines  set 
out  in  the  Spring  of  1934.  The  posts  are 
set  and  the  two  wires  strung.  H.  L.  v. 

Circleville,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Gladwin,  New  York’s  grape  au¬ 
thority,  describes  the  pruning  of  the 
grapevines  as  follows,  in  a  recent  cir¬ 
cular  : 

“One  trunk  is  carried  to  the  lower  wire 
the  second  or  third  year  after  planting 
and  tied.  The  following  year  a  cane  from 
just  below  the  lower  wire  is  extended  to 
the  top  wire,  completing  the  trunk.  In 
addition,  one  cane  to  the  right  and  an¬ 
other  to  the  left  are  extended  along  and 
tied  to  the  lower  wire.  If  the  stem 
reaches  the  upper  wire  the  third  year, 
growers  break  out  many  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  shoots  and  allow  only  the  strongest 
to  grow.  The  stem  should  be  tied  tightly 
to  the  top  wire  and  somewhat  loosely  to 
the  lower.  When  the  shoots  are  sufficient¬ 
ly  hardened,  those  growing  close  to  the 
wires  should  be  loosely  tied. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year 
the  vine  should  consist  of  a  stem  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  ground  to  a  point  below  the 
top  wire.  From  this  all  but  two  canes 
and  two  spurs  of  two  buds  each  have 
been  cut  away  below  each  wire  level. 
Four  to  six  more  buds  are  left  on  the  up¬ 
per  than  on  the  lower  canes.  A  vine  of 
which  the  stem  reaches  the  upper  wire 
the  fourth  year  should  support  the  next 
season’s  canes,  aggregating  22  buds  with 
eight  additional  buds  on  the  spurs.  If 
the  growth  is  weak,  only  half  this  num¬ 
ber  should  be  left. 

“The  tying  at  this  time  consists  of  fas¬ 
tening  the  stem  loosely,  with  ordinary 
grape  twine,  to  the  lower  wire,  and  the 
canes  are  tied  along  the  two  wires  to 
right  and  left  of  the  stem.  The  canes 
should  be  tied  tightly  just  in  from  the 
last  node.  Wire  ties  largely  obviate  re¬ 
tying.  h.  B.  T. 


Ruralisms 

(Continued  from  Page  355) 

feet  high,  the  fronds  suggestive,  except 
in  length,  of  the  native  Christmas  fern. 
There  were  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
stag’s-horn  fern,  which  has  shield-like 
flat  rounded  infertile  fronds  which  clasp 
the  tree-trunk  on  which  they  grow,  while 
the  fertile  fronds  which  grow  from  this 
shield  are  forked  and  antler-like.  The 
stag’s-horn  ferns  are  natives  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  temperate  Australia, 
and  their  strange  form  and  epiphytal 
habit  makes  them  very  interesting.  They 
will  grow  on  a  piece  of  board  if  provided 
with  peat  or  other  growing  medium,  but 
for  ornamental  pux-poses  are  usually 
grown  upon  bark  or  tree  trunks.  Varie¬ 
ties  from  temperate  climates  will  succeed 
with  moderate  warmth,  but  we  usually 
find  the  tropical  sorts  used  as  decoration 
in  an  orchid  house  or  warm  conservatory. 

Ornamental  Groups. — Classes  calling 
for  decorative  plants  usually  include  a 
variety  of  showy  or  unusual  plants,  and 
in  one  of  these  groups  we  noted  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Amorpliophallus  or  devil’s 
tongue  about  four  feet  high.  It  was  not 
yet  developed  to  the  point  where  it  gives 
off  its  characteristic  fetid  odor,  but  the 
deep  purplish  color  of  both  stem  and 
spathe  stood  out  in  a  group  of  golden  and 
crimson  foliaged  Crotons,  as  they  used 
to  be  called,  now  Codiseums.  These  are 
tropical  shrubs  having  vari-colored  leaves, 
striped,  splashed  and  spotted  in  red,  gold 
and  bronze,  some  broad,  some  narrow, 
some  twisted  like  corkscrews.  They  are 
among  the  showiest  of  ornamental  conser¬ 
vatory  plants. 

The  Garden  Clubs.  —  The  women’s 
garden  clubs  are  always  lavish  exhibi¬ 
tors  at  the  flower  show ;  landscape  plant¬ 
ing,  terraces,  window  boxes,  wall  flower 
arrangements,  all  are  represented.  Their 
work  increases  in  scope  every  year,  and 
their  influence  is  surely  powerful  in  beau¬ 
tifying  not  only  the  home  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  also  the  community  as  a 
Whole.  E.  T.  BOYLE. 


RODERICK  LEAN 
Spike,  Spring. Tooth  and  Disc  Harrows; 
Walking  and  Riding  Cultivators;  Walk- 
ing  and  Riding  Waadors;  and  Other 
Tillage  Tools. 


EASILY  cultivates  from  35  to  40  acres 
per  day  with  a  two  horse  team.  Lever 
handle  has  good  grip  and  is  within  easy 
reach.  Is  raised  or  lowered  and  set  in  any 
position  with  one  hand.  Cultivates  at  any 
depth.  In  cultivating  the  “lap”  comes 
between  rows.  Rides  easily  over  dead 
furrows  and  uneven  ground.  Wheels 
adjustable  from  45  to  60  inches.  Straddles 
two  rows  of  potatoes  —  one  row  of  corn 
and  other  crops. 

Both  Roderick  Lean  Riding  and  Walking 
weeders  have  extra  heavy  frames  and 
numerous  other  exclusive  features.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  see  them. 

Distributed  by 

NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Trimming  Kieffer  Pear  Trees 


How  should  Kieffer  pear  trees  be 
trimmed?  g.  L. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Pruning  the  Kieffer  pear  presents  a  dif¬ 
ferent  problem  than  pruning  Bartlett, 
Seckel  and  such  less  vigorous  types.  In 
the  case  of  the  mature  Kieffer  tree,  prun¬ 
ing  really  becomes  a  step  in  thinning  the 
fruit  because  Kieffer  trees  are  so  likely 
to  overload  and  to  develop  small,  imma¬ 
ture  fruits.  There  is  nothing  quite  so 
bad  as  a  small,  poorly  grown  Kieffer.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Kieffer  pear  can  be  a 
fairly  good  article  when  well  grown.  And 
so  the  pruning  of  mature  trees  often 
means  cutting  off  enough  bearing  wood  so 
that  the  crop  is  reduced  to  the  amount 
which  the  tree  can  develop  to  good  size 
and  quality.  In  this  respect  pruning  the 
Kieffer  pear  is  not  unlike  pruning  the 
peach. 

There  are  two  methods  in  more  or  less 
common  use.  The  first  is  to  cut  back  the 
last  season’s  growth,  so  as  to  leave  two 
to  six  inches  of  wood.  This  operation  is 
repeated  each  year.  The  second  method 
and  the  one  used  by  some  of  the  best  pear 
growers  in  the  East  consists  in  cutting 
the  trees  back  every  other  year,  rather 
than  each  year,  and  making  the  cuts  back 
into  two-year  old  wood. 

As  for  pruning  the  young  trees,  there 
are  two  plans  in  use  here  also.  Until  re¬ 


cently  the  plan  has  been  to  stub  the  new 
growth  back  each  year.  This  system  de¬ 
velops  a  stocky  long-lived  tree  which 
bears  the  fruit  close  to  the  main  stem, 
but  also  delays  fruiting.  It  is  because 
severe  pruning  does  delay  fruiting  that 
the  second  type  of  pruning  has  come  into 
favor  in  recent  years,  namely,  doing  little 
pruning  until  the  trees  come  into  bearing, 
and  then  letting  the  weight  of  fruit  bend 
the  branches  down  and  open  the  trees  by 
a  natural  process. 

There  are  no  actual  experiments  to 
demonstrate  which  is  the  better  plan. 
Both  plans  have  their  adherents.  It 
would  seem  that  the  answer  depends 
mostly  upon  the  individuality  of  the 
grower  and  the  thorough  understanding 
on  his  part  of  what  he  is  doing.  If  he 
wishes  early  bearing,  the  little  pruning 
idea  is  better.  If  he  is  thinking  in  terms 
of  a  sturdy  substantial  orchard  with  close 
planted  trees,  the  stubbing  practice  is 
better. 

At  all  events,  the  main  point  in  grow¬ 
ing  Kieffer  is  to  keep  the  crop  sufficiently 
small  so  that  the  tree  can  develop  the 
fruits  to  good  size,  good  maturity  and 
good  quality.  Failure  to  attend  to  good 
cultural  practices  has  done  as  much  as 
anything  else  to  give  the  Kieffer  a  poor 
reputation.  h.  b.  t. 


•  Each  succeeding  year  a  greater 
number  of  fruit  growers  express  defi¬ 
nite  preference  for  and  demand  Nu- 
Rexform,  the  improved  Arsenate  of 
Lead.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasons: 
It  mixes  readily  with  Lime  Sulphur; 
stays  in  suspension;  spreads  evenly; 
leaves  no  gaps;  won’t  clog  screens  or 
nozzles.  That’s  why  growers  call  it 
the  "Improved  Arsenate  of  Lead.” 


Bordeaux  Mixture 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Dutox* 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Loro* 


Manganar* 
Paradichlorobenzine 
Sulphate  of  Nicotine 
Sulforon* 

Zinc  Sulphate 
and  many  others 
(*  Trade  Mark  Beg.) 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  18  39 
RAsseUU  Cleveland,  Ohio 


18%  MORE  OATS 

6%  MORE  BARIEV 

by  treating  seed  with 

NEW  IMPROVED  CERESAN 


You  profit  three  ways  when  you  treat 
seed  with  New  Improved  CERESAN. 
As  a  rule  you  increase  your  yields.  Re¬ 
duce  loss  from  loose  and  covered  smuts 
of  oats;  covered  smut,  black  loose  smut 
and  stripe  of  barley;  and  seedling  blight 
of  both  grains.  And  you  save  money  in 
treating  cost! 

This  dust  costs  less  to  use  than  any 
other — 4 <f  an  acre  on  barley  and  5if  on 
oats,  at  average  seeding  rates.  The  U.S. 


Dept,  of  Agriculture  approves  it.  Very 
little  flying  dust  in  treating;  hardly  any 
labor  if  you  use  a  gravity  treater;  no 
drill  damage.  In  actual  tests,  New  Im¬ 
proved  CERESAN  has  given  an  18% 
average  yield  increase  on  oats  and  a  6% 
increase  on  barley! 

Write  for  Cereal  Pamphlet  and  blue¬ 
prints — how  to  make  a  gravity  treater 
from  an  old  oil  drum.  Both  sent  free. 
Bayer- Semesan  Company,  Inc.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware. 


TREAT  SEED 
EVERY  YEAR 


-IT  PAYS 


STAN  LEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart) enough  djf  7*% 

for  4  bushels  seed  Y  *  •  *  J 

(1  pint)  Enough  T 
-  for  2  bushels  seed 

(I  Pint)  Enough  Cft 

for  1  bushel  seed 


<YnEt?h‘ 


If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back"  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  I129H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


/No,  I’m  not' 
1  dead. but  what 
i  if  that  stuff/ 


Let's  Oet  him  oid) 

of  this  quick/  Ji 


L  <  , 
to  tlH: 


COMPLETE  NEW  LINE 

with  or  without  rubber  tires 


Planet  Jr.  ?raarCtor 


SAVES  TIME 
anc/MONEY/n 
Plowing 
Harrowing 
Cultivating 
Fertilizing 

Perfectbalance,patented  steering  Mowing 
and  convenient  control  makeeasy  Hauling 
handling.  Engineering  and  prac-  ,  . 

deal  experience  provide  such  im-  sowing 
portant  improvements  as  more  efficient  air  cleaner, 
welded  frame,  roller  bearing  wheels,  etc.,  etc.  Built 
for  a  long  life  of  trouble-free  service. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  3459  North  5th  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 


VIKIXC  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  5  H.  P. 

It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates, 
Seeds,  Mows,  Pulls  Loads,  etc. 

t  Cylinder,  H.l».  Models 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minne.polie,  Minn.  New  York,  N.Y. 

- \H.  . —  •  - 
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Sprays  From  the  Cost  Angle 


Brethren,  let  us  spray !  When  the 
preachers  begin  on  this  refrain  in  the 
Spring,  the  fruit-growing  congregation, 
almost  to  a  man,  responds  “Amen."  They 
have  learned  that  this  important  opera¬ 
tion  must  not  be  slighted ;  that  to  stand 
any  chance  of  producing  profitable  crops 
they  must  provide  adequate  protection 
against  attack  by  the  hordes  of  plant  dis¬ 
eases  and  insect  pests.  But  the  work  is 
hard  and  tedious  and  the  cost  is  heavy. 
There  is  a  universal  desire  to  lighten  this 
burden  and  lower  its  cost,  and  never  more 
than  now  when  the  margin  of  profit,  if 
any,  is  desperately  small.  Looking  over 
the  season's  bills  for  spray  material  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  brow  of  the  fruit¬ 
grower  is  furrowed  with  thought  as  he 
puzzles  over  the  possibility  of  adjusting 
his  spraying  schedule  to  his  pocketbook 
without  leaving  dangerous  loopholes  for 
the  pests. 

Now  one  of  the  most  expensive  spray 
combinations  is  what  we  may  call  the 
“standard”  delayed  dormant.  Contain¬ 
ing  liquid  lime  sulphur  at  scale  strength 
( 12.5  gallons  per  100  of  spray ) ,  plus  one 
pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  for  aphids  and 
three  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  for  early 
bud-boring  and  leaf-chewing  insects  its 
cost  approaches  $3.25  per  100  gallons. 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  a 
search  for  substitutes,  but  when  we  con¬ 
sider  an  occasional  failure  to  control  the 
rosy  aphid  due  to  a  short  and  windy  de¬ 
layed  dormant  period,  and  the  fact  that 
this  mixture  does  not  kill  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  Winter  eggs  of  the  European  red 
mite,  the  search  seems  even  more  impera¬ 
tive.  The  hunt  is  on,  and  already  it  has 
produced  interesting  results.  However, 
such  an  array  of  early  season  spray  ma¬ 
terials  is  now  on  the  market  that  the 
grower  is  forced  to  examine  the  conditions 
in  liis  own  orchard  with  the  utmost  care 
if  he  is  to  choose  wisely  among  them. 
The  questions  come  thick  and  fast.  What 
are  all  these  materials?  What  can  each 
be  counted  on  to  do?  IIow  can  they  be 
combined  to  control  various  pests?  Does 
any  such  combination  constitute  a  “cure- 
all?”  If  any  are  worth  using,  when 
should  they  be  applied,  and  at  what 
strength?  Are  they  likely  to  be  harmful 
to  the  trees?  Are  any  mixtures  as  effec¬ 
tive  and  less  costly  than  the  “standard" 
delayed  dormant?  Complicated?  Oh  my, 
j  es !  But  so  are  the  answers,  so  read 
carefully. 

Assume  for  the  moment  that  you  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  controlling  the 
rosy  aphid  in  the  delayed  dormant  period, 
but  that  no  other  pest  is  abundant 
enough  to  worry  about.  Incidentally,  in 
many  sections  the  stage  is  supposed  to 
be  all  set  for  a  big  rosy  aphid  year  in 
1936,  and  poorly  sprayed  orchards  may 
be  expected  to  suffer  heavily  unless  na¬ 
ture  steps  in  to  help  out.  What  more 
can  you  do  than  you  have  done  to  outwit 
this  tiny  marauder?  Fortunately,  there 
is  distinct  help  here.  Creosote  oil  emul¬ 
sion  diluted  to  contain  2.4  per  cent  of 
creosote  oil  and  applied  in  early  Spring 
before  the  buds  break  has  given  almost 
uniformly  superior  control  of  the  rosy 
aphid.  Cost?  It  will  run  about  00  cents 
per  100  gallons  but  remember,  it  replaces 
only  nicotine,  so  a  delayed  dormant  ap¬ 
plication  of  scale  strength  lime  sulphur 
and  lead  arsenate  may  still  be  necessary. 
Don't  forget  to  add  this  in  when  compar¬ 
ing  it  with  the  “standard”  delayed  dor¬ 
mant. 


A  combination  of  2.4  per  cent  creo¬ 
sote  oil  and  3  per  cent  lubricating  oil  is 
effective  against  both  the  rosy  aphid  and 
the  San  Jose  scale.  If  you  use  this  com¬ 
bination  it  will  be  best  to  get  both  emul¬ 
sions  from  the  same  manufacturer  to  be 
sure  the  emulsifiers  will  mix,  or  use  a 
stock  emulsion  containing  46  per  cent 
lubricating  oil  and  37  per  cent  creosote 
oil.  Proper  dilution  requires  6.5  gallons 
of  this  mixture  per  100  gallons  at  a  cost 
of  about  $1.55,  and  in  the  following  de¬ 
layed  dormant  spray  lime  sulphur  may 
be  reduced  to  early  scab  strength  (2.5 
gallons  per  100)  which  lowers  this  cost 
to  about  65  cents.  Begins  to  look  some¬ 
thing  like  a  cure-all,  at  that ! 

But  wait  a  minute — it  is  still  an  extra 
application,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it 
is  sufficiently  effective  against  eggs  of  the 
European  red  mite.  Whan  can  be  done 
about  that? 

Now  where  are  we,  if  we  shut  our  eyes 
and  forget  the  mite  a  mite !  Our  dor¬ 
mant  creosote-lubricating  oil  emulsion 
will  cost  us  about  $1.55  per  100  gallons 
and  our  delayed  dormant  scab  strength 
lime  sulphur  plus  lead  arsenate  about  65 
cents  per  100,  a  total  of  $2.20  to  compare 
with  the  old  “standard”  delayed  dormant 
at  $3.25.  But  don't  forget  the  extra  ap¬ 
plication.  Your  cost  here  is  doubtless 
quite  different  from  mine,  so  I'll  let  you 
add  it  in  for  yourself.  It  will  reduce  the 
difference  quite  a  little. 

Oil  emulsion  plus  liquid  lime  sulphur? 
We  think  that  3  per  cent  oil  in  the  de¬ 
layed  dormant  is  sufficient  for  European 
red  mite,  the  oil  ought  to  kill  new- 
hatched  aphids  (it  will  if  they're  all 
hatched  and  you  hit  them  all),  and  many 
oil  emulsions  have  been  stabilized  for  use 
with  lime  sulphur.  And  look  at  the  cost ! 
Scab  strength  lime  sulphur  and  3  per 
cent  oil  at  about  $1.05  per  100  gallons. 
What  is  the  matter  with  this?  Well, 
there  is  the  liklihood  of  injury.  I’ve  tried 
it  myself  for  several  years  without  harm¬ 
ing  the  trees  and  I  know  a  few  growers 
who  have  done  the  same  thing,  but  I  am 
still  a  little  bit  afraid  of  it.  Worse,  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  results  against 
aphids.  In  our  last  real  rosy  aphid  year 
it  fell  down  badly  in  all  our  tests,  al¬ 
though  lime  sulphur-nicotine  fell  down 
a  bit  in  a  few  of  them,  too.  In  that  year 
creosote  oil  emulsion  was  the  only  treat¬ 
ment  that  yielded  really  excellent  results. 
Might  we  do  the  whole  job  in  the  delayed 
dormant  by  adding  nicotine  to  the  oil-lime 
sulphur?  That  would  raise  the  cost  to 
about  $2.30;  less  than  the  standard,  to  be 
sure,  but  considering  the  likelihood  of 
injury  I  would  not  take  a  chance  with 
this  mixture  yet  on  a  whole  orchard* 

That  seems  to  exhaust  the  present  pos¬ 
sibilities.  although  there  are  some  others 
on  the  horizon  that  may  merit  study. 
I'll  have  to  let  you  draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions  and  make  your  own  decisions. 
I've  received  current  prices  from  a  few 
manufacturers  and  have  used  them  here, 
but  you  may  be  able  to  shade  me  a  little 
on  some  items.  I’ve  tried  chiefly  to  paint 
a  picture  of  the  situation  as  I  see  it  with 
respect  to  these  early  sprays,  and  hope 
that  you  can  tell  which  end  of  the  picture 
is  “up.”  And  after  all  the  advice  I  gave 
a  year  ago  when  I  wrote  on  codling  moth 
control  in  these  pages  still  holds  good. 
Talk  the  matter  over  with  your  County 
Agent  or  Extension  Entomologist.  They 
are  the  preachers,  and  you'll  not  go  wrong 
listening  to  them.  ir.  n.  worthley. 


Killing*  Yellow  Locust 

On  page  245  E.  II.  K.  inquires  for  a 
satisfactory  method  of  exterminating  a 
growth  of  young  yellow  locusts.  If  the 
land  can  be  pastured  and  there  is  no 
great  hurry  to  get  the  land  under  cutiva- 
tion.  the  method  used  in  the  mountain 
sections  of  Virginia  is  most  economical 
and  effective.  As  soon  as  the  trees  are 
completely  leafed  out,  in  later  June  or 
July,  the  trees  should  be  felled  by  chop¬ 
ping  partly  through  them  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground  and  breaking  them 
over  without  severing  completely  from  the 
stump.  Cattle  will  do  the  rest.  The  lo¬ 
cust  is  a  legume  and  the  leaves  are  greedi¬ 
ly  eaten  by  the  cattle,  which  will  keep  the 
boughs  completely  stripped  of  any  new 
growth  throughout  the  season.  By  keep¬ 
ing  the  top  in  living  contact  with  the  root 
no  sprouts  will  be  thrown  up  at  the  base. 
By  this  method  the  roots  are  so  complete¬ 
ly  starved  that  the  tree  dies  the  first 
season.  Decay  quickly  disposes  of  the 
roots  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  dead 
stumps  may  be  broken  over  by  hand,  col¬ 
lected  and  burned. 

The  labor  involved  is  slight  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  methods,  and  the  leaves 
make  valuable  pasturage  while  they  last. 

Virginia.  H.  F.  stoke. 


Dying  Cherry  Trees 

So  many  cherry  trees  in  this  town  are 
dying.  Could  you  tell  us  what  to  do  to 
save  them?  One  large  Oxlieart  cherry 
tree  which  has  borne  abundantly  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  seems  to  be  gradually  dying. 
M  e  picked  about  two  quarts  last  year 
where  in  former  years  we  have  had  "sev¬ 
eral  bushels.  Small  sour  cherry  trees 
seem  to  be  gradually  dying  also. 

Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.  '  mrs.  j.  e. 

You  have  given  a  very  excellent  de¬ 
scription  of  the  way  trees  respond  to  Win¬ 
ter  damage.  That  was  the  situation  over 
a  large  part  of  the  Eastern  United  States 
following  the  severe  Winter  of  1933-34. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  that  you  can  do 
at  the  present  time  other  than  to  cut  out 
dead  branches,  keep  the  foliage  protected 
from  insect  and  disease  attack  by  proper 
spray  ing  schedules,  and  keep  the  trees  in 
good  vigor  through  irrigation,  cultivation 
and  fertilizer  applications.  Anything 
which  you  will  do  to  increase  the  vitality 
of  the  tree  will  help  it  to  regain  its  lost 
vigor.  Even  then  you  should  not  expect 
too  much,  because  cherry  trees  were  very 
severely  hurt  during  the  cold  spell.  Many 
such  injured  trees  will  gradually  die  out 
so  that  perhaps  the  best  procedure  would 
be  to  begin  planting  new  ones.  n.  b.  t. 


THRESH  stable  manure,  unspoiled  by 
rotting  or  leaching,  has  a  proven  fer¬ 
tility  value  of  $3.50  or  more  per  ton. 
Much  of  this  profit  may  be  lost  to  you 
through  poor  spreading,  or  wasted  if 
your  spreader  is  clumsy,  hard  to  haul 
and  requires  too  many  repairs. 


sturdy  wood  wheel  wagon  of  older  days.  Better 
made,  more  durable,  lighter  running,  safer, 
handier.  Adaptable  for  every  type  of  load.  Tele¬ 
scoping  reach;  adjustable  bolsters;  twin  roller 
bearings  with  renewable  sleeves.  Wheels  famous 
for  their  strength,  rigidity  and  wear-resistance. 


The  easy  loading  NEW  IDEA  Spreader 
is  the  handiest  to  drive  and  the  light¬ 
est  in  draft  of  any  spreader  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  gets  the  job  done  quickly  and 
has  never  been  excelled  in  field  per¬ 
formance.  Pulverizes  the  toughest  man¬ 
ure  and  distributes  it  in  a  wide,  even 
blanket  of  controlled  fertility.  And  as 
for  repairs,  a  NEW  IDEA  hardly  ever 
needs  them.  It  is  the  most  durable 
spreader  ever  built. 

The  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  pays  a  bonus 
on  every  ton  of  manure — by  the  extra 
fertility  it  extracts  —  by  the  time  and 
labor  that  it  saves — and  by  its  notable 
economy  of  operation. 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Model  8  for  heavy  users. 

Model  9  for  the  average  farm.  Mail  the 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  26,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  free  information  on  items  checked. 
Manure  Spreaders .  .  □  Power  Com  Shelters  □  I 

Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □  Husker-Shredders  .  .  □  1 

Hay  Loaders . □  Com  Pickers . □  j 

Side  Delivery  Rakes  .  □  Portable  Elevators  .  .  □ 

Transplanters  .  .  .  .  □  Gasoline  Engines  .  .  □  L 

Hand  Com  Shelters  .  □  Feed  Mixers . □ 

Name _ 

Address  _ 


coupon  today  for  complete  description. 


New 


^5  Inc. 

Factories  at 

Coldwater,  Ohio  Sandwich,  Illinois 
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Five  years  of  use  under 
critical  observation  has 
convinced  the  Horticul¬ 
turists  of  America  of  its 
15%  to  20%  greater  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  is  now  in  stand- 
ard  use— because  its 
more  effective  control 
is  achieved  at  no  extra 
cost.  Ask  your  Dealer. 


GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


SPRAYS  AND 
DUSTS 


40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


IO  C. 

An  Acre 


WILL  SAFEGUARD ^ 
SEEDS  from  DESTRUCTION 

Just  a  few  cents  an  acre,  invested  in 
NO-CROW  Repellent  may  make  all 
the  difference  between  a  good  and  a 
poor  stand  of  corn.  One  taste  and 
Mr.  Crow  is  through!  It's  the  same 
with  Blackbirds,  Pheasants,  Gophers. 
Chipmunks,  etc. 

HAMMOND’S 

NOCROW 

Bird  and  Animal  Repellent 

also  acts  as  disinfectant,  preventing  the  seed 
trotn  rotting  in  the  soil  use  also  on  peas  and 
other  large  seed*.  Ask  for  it  by  name;  make 
sure  that  rt's  a  Hammond  Product. 

HALF  PINT  —  60c 

(Treats  1  bu.  seed  corn) 

PINT  —  $1.00 
(Treats  3  bu.  seed  com) 

QUART  —  $1.75 
(Treats  4  bu.  seed  corn) 

GALLON — $3.50 
(Treats  18  bu.  seed  com) 

It’  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us 
shipments  postpaid.  Money  back  if  not 

Paint  &  C 

28  Ferry  Street, 


‘Keep 

him 

away 


HAMMOND 


remittance.  All 
fully  satisfied. 

hem.  Co. 

Beacon,  N,  Y. 


KILL  GARDEN  WEEDS 

w*th  the  BARKER 


Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used." 
Breaks  surface  into  soil  mulch  at 
1  same  time.  Patented  Filler  Drum 
makes  it  50  %  better  than  ever 
before.  Works  easily  in  any  soil. 
8  sizes.  Very  low  prices.  Write  to 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  7,  David  City,  Nebraska 


osPBflumo 

"prayers 


GiveYou\ 
at£pwest(3osih 
VhatYouWdntMosL 
Dependable  Pressure 
Uniformly 
Maintained 


IF  Vou  raise  Potatoes 
or  Truck  Crops  or 
have  an  Orchard,  it 
will  pay  you  to  send 
for  our  Catalog.  Itde- 
scribes a  complete  line 
of  Traction  and  Pow¬ 
er  Sprayers,  including 
tractor  and  truck-op¬ 
erated  models.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  for  Free 
Catalog  today.  C 
Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  R,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
Makers  of  Sprayers  for 
More  Than  54  Years 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


JAzNEW 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Trowbridge 

GRAFTING  WAX 


is  the  best  known  grafting  wax 
used  and  endorsed  by  experi¬ 
mental  stations  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  for  over  80 
years.  Preferred  by  most  nurserymen  and  orehardists 
for  GRAFTING,  BUDDING  and  AFTER  TRIMMING  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  vines. 
Also  for  painting  cuts  and  bruises.  ^  lb.  pkg.  25c,  &  lb. 
pkg.  35c,  1  lb.  pkg.  60c,  5  lb.  pkg.82.25.  POSTPAID 
bold  by  best  Seed  and  Hardware  Stores  or  direct. 
WALTER  E.  CLARK  &  SON,  Box  I  O,  MILFORD,  CONN 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  n?onth  of  the  tune  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Looking  Ahead  With  Confidence 

THE  following  paragraphs  are  from  a  personal 
letter  from  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  but  because  of 
the  optimism,  the  philosophy  and  the  courage  of 
it,  we  feel  it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many 
people  within  and  without  the  flood  area. 


The  greatest  flood  in  the  history  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  has  come  and  gone.  Sixty  hours  of  warm  rain 
falling  upon  very  heavy  masses  of  snow  in  the  woods 
dumped  it  together  into  the  valleys. 

I  feel  that  I  can  say  “The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord 
taketh  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  The 
same  Providence  that  this  time  sent  the  flood,  that 
sent  the  drought  to  the  stricken  West,  at  the  same  time 
sends  the  good  growing  conditions  in  most  years  that 
have  made  our  country  and  Canada  one  of  the  best 
places  of  the  world  to  live  in.  Personally  I  am  going 
to  have  a  hard  job  the  next  three  months  repairing 
damage.  Two  acres  are  washed  away  below  plow 
depth,  and  several  more  to  less  extent.  On  the  other 
hand  deposits  of  mud  are  very  heavy  on  at  least  30 
acres  and  less  so  on  30  more.  The  first  30  acres  will 
be  very  hard  to  handle  this  season.  In  fact  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  give  paying  crops  or  not. 
Time  will  tell.  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

I  hope  to  start  scraping  dirt  back  on  the  washed 
soil  next  Tuesday  when  a  new  tractor  is  due,  but  may 
not  get  the  new  scraper  that  quick.  daniel  dean. 


* 


THE  three  main  types  of  injuries  suffered  in  the 
recent  ice  storm  by  elms,  soft  maples,  poplar  and 
several  varieties  of  pine,  are :  First,  branches  brok¬ 
en  from  the  weight  of  accumulated  ice;  second, 
limbs  split  or  broken  at  the  crotch  next  to  the 
trunk ;  and  third,  uprooting  of  the  tree,  wholly  or 
in  part.  Most  trees  can  be  repaired  and  speeded  to¬ 
ward  recovery  by  proper  treatment  of  the  wounds, 
the  bracing  of  split  parts,  and  by  attention  to  good 
practices,  especially  the  fertilization  of  soil  in  early 
Spring.  Unfortunately,  however,  little  can  be  done 
for  tree  that  have  been  uprooted. 

Chains  or  wires  may  be  used  to  brace  trees  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  splitting  of  main  crotches,  but  not  with 
wire  around  the  limbs.  A  screw  or  bolt  with  eye  or 
looped  head  may  be  inserted  into  healthy  wood  from 
four  to  ten  feet  from  the  split,  and  the  wire  drawn 
through  it.  Guide  wires  from  the  tree  to  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground  may  also  be  used  for  support, 
but  they  must  be  regarded  as  temporary,  and  the 
trunk  should  be  protected  from  the  wire  by  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  garden  hose  or  an  old  automobile  tire.  This 
method  is  important  in  straightening  such  trees  as 
birches  and  cedars  that  have  been  bent  by  ice. 

Crotehed  trees  which  are  split  entirely  apart  so 
that  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  remaining  section  are 
badly  torn  should  have  all  diseased  wood  removed 
down  to  healthy  tissue.  Loose  pieces  of  bark  and 
wood  must  also  be  cut  off.  The  wound  should  then  be 
painted  with  orangellshellac  and  asphaltum  paint. 


* 


ATTENTION  of  shippers  of  New  York  State 
maple  products  is  directed  to  the  lower  express 
rates  from  all  points  in  the  State,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Railway  Express  Agency.  During 
the  1935  shipping  season,  the  reductions  applied 
from  only  a  few  New  York  State  points,  but  begin¬ 
ning  April  20,  1936,  and  continuing  until  February 
28,  1937,  the  lower  rates  will  be  in  effect  from  every 
shipping  point  in  the  State  to  all  destinations  in 
New  York  and  all  other  States.  The  new  rates 
represent  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  100- 
pound  rate,  with  even  greater  reductions  on  smaller 
shipments.  The  maximum  charge  on  a  shipment 
weighing  14  pounds  or  less  cannot  exceed  $1,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  distance  shipped  in  the  United 
States. 


IT  IS  easier  to  prevent  galled  shoulders  in  horses 
than  to  cure  the  trouble.  The  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing  of  Spring  work  put  an  entirely  different 
type  of  strain,  or  collar  pull  on  the  horses  from  the 
casual  wagon  and  sled  work  of  Winter,  where  for 
perhaps  half  the  time  the  collar  is  loose.  The  plow 
keeps  the  collar  tight,  the  shoulder  gets  hot  and 
practically  cooked,  unless  prevented  by  occasional 
stopping,  lifting  the  collars  to  let  the  shoulders 
cool.  With  this  precaution,  and  washing  the  shoul¬ 
ders  with  tepid  water  when  coming  in  at  noon  and 
night,  there  need  be  no  sore  shoulders.  Of  course 
the  collars  should  fit  properly  and  be  free  from 
lumps  of  dirt  that  sometimes  get  stuck  on  them. 

* 

NEW  York  farmers  now  have  some  assurance 
that  the  commercial  cultures  offered  for  sale 
within  the  State  for  inoculating  clovers,  Alfalfa, 
peas  and  other  legumes  are  generally  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  are  above  the  average  of  those  sold  else¬ 
where. 

In  recent  years  manufacturers  of  legume  inocu- 
lants  have  been  selling  more  and  more  of  their 
products  in  this  State,  and  in  1929  a  study  was 
made  of  the  cultures  then  on  the  market.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  studies  showed  that  fully  half  of  the 
commercial  cultures  were  unsatisfactory,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  farmers  stood  to  lose  the  entire 
value  of  the  seed  treated  with  unsatisfactory  cul¬ 
tures.  Therefore,  the  Legislature  provided  for  the 
registration  and  inspection  of  all  legume  inoculants 
offered  for  sale  within  the  State  and  work  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1931.  The  number  of  unsatisfactory  cultures 
has  decreased  from  nearly  50  per  cent  in  1931  to 
about  20  per  cent  during  the  past  three  years. 

* 

FARM  boys  and  girls  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y., 
will  lead  the  State  in  number  of  trees  planted 
this  Spring,  but  Oneida  County  tops  them  all  for 
the  10-year  period  ending  in  1936. 

Throughout  the  State,  more  than  a  million  trees 
will  be  planted  by  4-H  club  members  and  students 
of  agriculture.  Revised  figures  show  that  the 
Spring's  planting  will  total  1,042.000  young  trees 
and  will  total  for  the  10-year  period  10,437,000 
trees.  Broome  County  leads  this  Spring  with  86,000 
trees  to  be  planted.  Delaware  County  follows 
with  83,000.  Other  leading  counties  are  Oneida, 
S2,000 ;  St.  Lawrence,  56,000 ;  Wyoming,  55,000 ;  Al¬ 
legany,  52.000;  Rensselaer  and  Jefferson,  45,000;  Os¬ 
wego,  42,000  and  Cortland,  41.000. 

Students  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools  have 
engaged  in  this  tree-planting  work  only  since  1933. 
and  4-H  club  members  since  1927.  For  the  10-year 
period,  Oneida  County  is  far  in  the  lead  with  92S,- 
000  trees  planted  by  club  members. 

* 

TWO  new  oat  varieties,  Kanota  and  Keystone,  in¬ 
troduced  in  recent  years  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Experiment  Station,  are  claimed,  on  accredited 
tests,  to  have  increased  the  per  acre  yield  anywhere 
from  25  to  40  per  cent. 

The  Keystone  variety  has  white  grain,  is  resist¬ 
ant  to  lodging  and  makes  excellent  growth  of  straw 
as  well  as  grain,  and  is  said  to  be  particularly  well 
suited  for  central  and  northern  counties.  Kanota 
oats  have  reddish  colored  kernels  and  produce  less 
straw  than  Keystone.  The  limited  stem  growth  of 
Kanota  makes  this  variety  a  good  nurse  crop  for 
plantings  of  grass,  Alfalfa  and  clover.  Kanota  is 
also  tolerant  of  considerable  drought  and  heat, 
which  extends  its  usefulness  farther  south  than  or¬ 
dinary  oat  varieties.  Both  of  these  improved  va¬ 
rieties  produce  grain  with  a  low  hull  content.  The 
hull  has  averaged  approximately  30  per  cent  by 
weight,  while  that  of  other  varieties  commonly  used 
for  seed  range  from  32  to  42  per  cent. 

Planting  of  oats  should  take  place  as  early  as 
possible  for  best  results.  From  2  to  2%  bushels 
per  acre  is  the  normal  rate  of  seeding.  All  oat  seed 
should  be  treated  prior  to  planting  to  prevent  dam¬ 
age  from  smut. 

* 

ONE  year  we  got  considerable  satisfaction  out  of 
mapping  the  farm,  so  as  to  show  location  and 
shape  of  fields.  The  map  was  made  large  enough  to 
make  room  for  considerable  writing  in  the  field 
spaces.  What  every  field  contained,  or  what  we 
put  on  it,  was  recorded — manure,  fertilizer,  labor 
and  crop.  Five  minutes  a  day,  or  even  less,  made 
all  of  these  records.  It  was  no  perfect  system  of 
bookkeeping  but  made  a  “graph”  of  the  farm  most 
interesting  to  look  at — a  lot  of  facts  spread  out 
just  where  they  belonged. 
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PINACII,  peas,  cabbage  and  tomatoes  are  excel¬ 
lent  sources  of  vitamin  C,  while  string  beans 
and  rhubarb  also  contain  considerable  amounts  of 
this  important  food  element,  but  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  may  enter  in  to  affect  the  amount  of  the  vita¬ 
min  actually  present  when  the  vegetables  are 
consumed. 

The  fact  that  certain  varieties  of  tomatoes  con¬ 
tain  50  per  cent  more  vitamin  C  than  others  in¬ 
dicates  clearly  that  packers  of  tomato  juice  should 
give  more  attention  to  the  varieties  used.  Canners 
of  spinach  attempting  to  obtain  a  canned  product 
of  high  vitamin  C  content  should  consider  not  only 
the  variety,  but  also  the  season  and  the  soil  on 
which  their  raw  material  is  grown. 

Maturity  has  been  found  to  be  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  vitamin  C  content  of  tomato  and  peas. 
Fully  ripe  tomatoes  are  said  to  be  nearly  twice  as 
high  in  this  vitamin  as  green  tomatoes.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  green  peas  mature,  the  percentage 
of  this  vitamin  decreases.  Small  peas,  in  general, 
are  found  to  be  much  richer  in  vitamin  C  than  large 
peas,  thus  justifying,  in  part,  at  least,  the  higher 
price  ordinarily  obtained  for  them. 

Some  vegetables  will  lose  half  their  vitamin  G 
content  when  held  at  room  temperatures  for  any 
length  of  time  and  since  the  rate  of  loss  is  much 
lower  when  they  are  refrigerated,  the  necessity  of 
prompt  cooling  of  all,  except  the  more  acidic  vege¬ 
tables,  such  as  tomatoes  and  rhubarb,  is  recom¬ 
mended  if  their  full  nutritive  values  are  to  be 
retained. 

* 

LIVE  poultry  dealers  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
have  been  notified  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  licenses  will  be  required  only  of 
those  dealers  doing  an  interstate  business.  Originally 
it  was  erronously  believed  that  Federal  supervision 
of  live  poultry  marketing  in  Philadelphia  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  dealers  and  other  persons  handling  live 
poultry  on  that  market. 

* 

A  SMALL  investment  in  work  and  fertilizer  early 
in  the  Spring  will  do  much  toward  assuring 
the  home-owner  of  a  thick,  good-looking  lawn 
throughout  the  growing  season.  One  of  the  first 
jobs  to  be  done  on  the  lawn  in  the  Spring  is  to  rake 
it,  preferably  with  a  wooden  rake,  and  remove  all 
the  dead  grass,  leaves  and  trash  that  have  accumu¬ 
lated  since  last  Summer.  It  should  then  be  gone 
over  with  a  roller  to  make  the  ground  level  and 
press  the  grass  crowns  and  roots  into  the  soil.  A 
roller  of  medium  or  light  weight  should  be  used  un¬ 
less  the  soil  is  full  of  hummocks  and  depressions. 
Stiff  clay  soils  should  never  be  rolled  with  a  heavy 
roller.  It  is  best  not  to  roll  the  lawn  when  it  is  very 
wet  because  of  the  danger  of  packing  the  soill  too 
much.  The  weight  of  roller  and  the  amount  of  roll¬ 
ing  required  vary  considerably  depending  on  the 
type  of  soil.  On  sandy  soil,  rollers  of  the  heaviest 
weights  can  be  used  with  as  many  repetitions  as 
desired.  On  clays  or  even  loams  and  silt  loams, 
however,  the  weight  of  the  roller  should  he  no 
heavier  than  is  required  to  level  the  surface  of  the 
soil — just  enough  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  heel- 
prints.  With  a  water-filled  roller  the  weight  can  be 
adjusted  to  suit  conditions. 

The  best  lawns  are  to  be  found  on  soils  that  are 
kept  in  a  fertile  condition.  One  of  the  best  methods 
of  improving  the  soil  is  to  apply  a  top-dressing  of 
commercial  plant  food  in  the  Spring.  Almost  any  of 
the  lawn  fertilizers  on  the  market,  when  used  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  will  give  good  results. 

* 

GROWING  more  grass  pastures  and  legumes  and 
less  grain  is  not  only  good  soil  conservation, 
but  is  one  of  the  best  dairying  practices  for  econom¬ 
ical  milk  production.  The  three  pasture  articles  on 
page  350  in  this  issue  really  deserve  careful  reading. 
They  are  written  by  practical  men  who  are  in  daily 
contact  with  their  own  pasture  and  fertilization 
problems.  Here  is  one  item  of  milk  production  cost 
that  cannot  be  regulated  from  Albany  and  New 
York  dairymen  should  take  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity. 


Brevities 

April  is  here  again.  The  door  to  the  “growing  sea¬ 
son”  is  really  open. 

“For  lo,  the  Winter  is  over  and  gone.  The  time  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come.” 

Keep  the  sprouts  off  the  eating  potatoes.  Shaking 
them  in  a  barrel  or  strong  basket  is  a  good  way. 

Sound  corn  is  the  kind  to  aim  for.  Plant  the  variety 
quite  sure  to  mature  in  your  locality.  We  have  seen  a 
lot  of  disappointment  from  soft  corn  at  frost  time. 
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Distribution  of  Wealth 


Part  IJ. 

WHERE  shall  we  begin  to  correct  the  system 
that  permits  an  unfair  and  inequitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth? 

When  lawless  gangsters  rob  houses  and  sell  the 
plunder  to  pawnshops,  we  hunt  the  thieves,  arrest 


them,  restore  the  property  to  the  rightful  owner 
and  make  laws  to  punish  the  criminals.  When  gun¬ 
men  hold  up  a  bank  or  a  cash  girl,  we  go  straight 
to  the  source  of  the  crime,  punish  the  offender,  and 
find  ways  to  discourage  the  unlawful  practice. 

When  captains  of  industry  defy  the  law  of  equi¬ 
table  distribution  and  rob  the  producer  and  worker 
of  his  fair  share  of  what  they  produce,  there  are  no 
outcries,  no  arrests,  no  court  trials,  no  fines,  no 
restitutions,  and  no  new  laws  to  discourage  such 
crimes.  On  the  contrary  we  all  too  often  applaud 
the  successful  manipulators  for  their  enterprise  and 
send  them  to  Congress. 

Under  State  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  favored 
men  of  affairs  incorporate  savings  banks,  com¬ 
mercial  banks,  life,  fire  and  accident  and  many 
other  forms  of  insurance  companies,  and  business 


and  transportation  corporations.  Many  of  these  are 
monopolies  in  full  or  in  part.  Some  of  them  re¬ 
ceived  free  grants  of  land,  practical  gifts  of  natural 
products  of  land,  timber,  mineral  products  and  oil. 
In  addition  they  received  perpetual  franchises  with 
right  to  acquire  private  property  for  their  use  under 
the  State  right  of  “public  domain.”  All  of  these  take 
the  form  of  subsidies  for  the  favored  few  which 
actually  belong  to  all. 

It  is  proper  to  allow  that  these  institutions  usually 
serve  a  good  purpose.  Those  under  franchise  are 
allowed  to  create  reserves,  to  create  subsidiaries 
and  affiliates,  create  great  surpluses,  to  gather  in 
deposits  and  issue  and  sell  stocks  and  bonds  and 
debentures  to  absorb  the  savings  of  poor  but  frugal 
people.  These  accumulations  of  funds  form  a  vast 
capital  which,  when  efficiently  managed,  earn  large 
profits,  but  the  small  owners  get  a  scant  share  of 
it.  They  are  never  a  factor  in  the  control,  but  they 
are  the  first  to  lose  in  a  slump.  The  fabulous  sal¬ 
aries  and  the  bulk  of  the  profits  go  to  the  leaders. 


Under  their  charters  most  of  the  administrations 
are  self  perpetuating.  They  profit  by  the  use  and 
manipulating  of  other  people's  money.  They  win¬ 
dow  dress  and  speculate  with  the  securities  of  their 
own  corporations.  In  other  words,  with  their  own 
eyes  wide  open,  they  induce  the  gullible  public  to 
gamble  with  eyes  shut. 

Many  of  these  corporations  perform  a  service 
which  contribute  indirectly  to  the  production  of 
wealth.  Many  others  produce  wealth  directly.  They 
utilize  large  capital  sums  and  employ  large  numbers 
of  people  in  various  capacities  including  laboring 
men.  We  might  include  the  major  part  of  it  as 
the  production  of  wealth,  good  and  commendable  in 
itself.  The  wrong  is  in  the  abuses  of  the  system. 

It  renders  us  a  service  and  creates  useful  things 
that  working  individually  we  could  not  so  fully  or 
so  well  supply  for  ourselves.  It  is  production,  yes 
mass  production,  successful  production.  It  is  indus¬ 
trial  production.  It  takes  the  raw  products  of  the 
farm,  the  forest  and  the  mines  and  works  the  raw 
materials  into  more  useful  materials. 

But  how  about  distribution?  The  wealth  is  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  joint  use  of  land,  labor  and  capital. 
Each  is  entitled  to  its  just  share.  Do  the  farm  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  laboring  man  and  the  capitalist  form  a 
committee  to  divide  the  product  into  equitable 
shares  for  each?  They  certainly  do  not. 

Our  whole  economic  structure  has  been  erected  on 
the  great  principle  that  title  and  ownership  of 
wealth  goes  to  those  who  produce  it.  The  law  is 
written  into  the  personal  property  rights  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  into  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  New  York  and  probably  other  States. 
In  individual  cases  it  is  fairly  well  enforced  in  the 
courts,  but  in  the  area  where  production  meets  dis¬ 
tribution,  no  authority  speaks  for  producers.  The 
strong,  the  crafty  and  the  astute  in  the  personation 
of  capital  get  an  unfair  share  of  the  fruits  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  in  its  blind  greed  cheats  the  producer 
and  brings  down  a  curse  on  its  own  head. 

Farmers  produce  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world  in  raw  materials.  What  indus¬ 
try  does  is  to  feed  itself  on  some  of  this  wealth  and 
add  useful  qualities  into  the  remainder  to  increase 
its  usefulness  and  value.  Imagine  a  line  separat¬ 
ing  the  farm  products  from  products  of  industry, 
and  the  producer  of  each  required  to  stand  on  the 
line  and  negotiate  his  exchange  across  the  line.  Can 
anyone  imagine  a  farmer  passing  a  can  of  milk  that 
cost  him  10  hours  of  work  to  produce  across  the  line 
for  a  hat  or  a  pair  of  shoes  that  cost  only  eight 
hours  to  produce  in  the  shop? 


What  we  are  trying  to  make  clear  here  is  that 
land,  labor  and  capital  are  essential  to  production, 
and  that  incidentally  the  capital  largely  represents 
the  savings  of  poor  and  frugal  people  but  assembled 
and  used  by  experienced  promoters  or  capitalists 
for  their  own  unfair  advantage ;  that  our  customs 
and  law  facilitate  the  injustice  and  that  society  has 
made  no  attempt  whatever  to  protect  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  rights  of  the  farmer  and  the  hired  laborer  in  his 
rightful  share  of  the  wealth  they  produce.  A  compli¬ 
cated  system  of  distribution  is  used  effectively  to 
cheat  and  rob  the  producer  of  a  fair  share  of  the 
wealth  and  is  as  much  of  a  crime  as  the  hold-up  of 
a  cashier  or  the  looting  of  a  bank. 

The  commanders  in  the  system  are  few.  All  of 
us,  even  to  the  promoters,  are  victims  of  it.  Many 
in  it  see  the  error  of  it  and  the  futility  of  it  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  a  correction  of  it.  We  boast 
of  our  progress  and  of  our  civilization,  but  we  would 
profit  by  an  humble  visit  to  the  primitive  people 
who  conceived  and  handed  down  to  us  the  simple 
rule  that  wealth  belongs  to  the  producer. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

Bad ,  But  Escaped  Worse 

THE  Milk  Control  Law  has  been  renewed  for 
another  year  without  amendment.  It  is  an  act 
of  blind  desperation  on  the  part  of  an  administra¬ 
tion  and  a  Legislature.  As  units,  neither  of  them 
like  it,  but  didn’t  dare  neglect  to  pass  any  milk 
bill  for  fear  of  chaos,  nor  dare  face  the  ordeal  of 
making  revisions  sadly  needed  or  of  making  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  replace  it  with  a  new  bill  in  an  important 
election  year. 

It  is  an  extreme  bit  of  expediency.  It  carries  a 
provision  that  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  an¬ 
nulled.  It  exempts  all  organizations  of  the  type  of 
the  Dairymen's  League  from  paying  State  prices.  Its 
provisions  have  been  ignored  by  two  recent  decisions 
of  the  State  courts.  Its  official  orders  allow  the 
Borden-League  combination  to  fix  the  Borden's  price 
for  milk.  This  gives  that  outfit  the  powers  of  a 
trust  and  fixes  the  minimum  price  for  the  city  mar¬ 
ket.  A  farmer  violates  the  law  if  he  carries  a  quart 
of  milk  across  the  road,  off  the  farm,  to  his  mother 
either  as  a  gift  or  for  a  price.  Nobody  pays  the 
State  price  to  producers  except  small  dealers  in 
local  markets  up-State.  Dealers  have  of  necessity 
established  a  level  of  prices  of  their  own  to  pay 
farmers  and  to  charge  stores  and  institutions.  The 
stores  get  as  much  now  for  handing  a  bottle  of 
milk  over  the  counter  as  the  farmer  gets  for  mak¬ 
ing  and  delivering  it  to  the  plants.  Honest  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  are  forced  to  resort  to 
evasions  of  the  law  to  exist. 

This  is  our  boasted  State  control.  This  is  the 
control  that  leaders,  claiming  to  represent  farmers 
from  Northern  New  York,  pleaded  for  at  Albany. 
This  is  the  control  that  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck 
asked  the  Legislature  to  put  into  his  hands.  It  is 
the  control  Gov.  Herbert  II.  Lehman  decreed  must 
be  renewed  without  amendment. 

Pitiable  as  the  control  bill  is,  however,  in  its 
weakness  and  in  its  pretenses,  dairymen  may  well 
rejoice  that  they  escaped  the  brazen  dealer  trust 
bill  that  came  down  from  Syracuse  and  Ithaca  with 
the  blessings  of  Cornell  and  the  “agricultural  com¬ 
mittee,"  and  plastered  itself  on  Assemblyman  Louis’ 
door-step.  Leaders  who  are  privileged  to  speak  for 
agriculture,  no  matter  how  well  iutentioned,  as¬ 
sume  a  grave  responsibility  when  they  give  appear¬ 
ances  of  sympathy  and  endorsement  of  schemes  ad¬ 
vanced  by  promoters  who  have  a  record  of  exploit¬ 
ing  farmers. 

There  are  real  friends  enough  of  dairymen  in  the 
Legislature  to  replace  the  control  law  next  year 
with  a  real  farm  measure  for  the  producing  end  of 
the  industry.  There  is  ability  enough  on  the  farms 
to  win  it.  There  will  never  be  a  better  time  than 
just  now  to  start  the  work. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

New  York  metropolitan  area  for 


Receipts  at  the 
February,  1936: 


State  of  Orig 

in.  Milk 

40-qt.  Units- 
Cream 

Condensed 

New  York  .  .  . 

. 1.696.017 

83.206 

23.182 

New  Jersey  . . 

.  299.134 

2.338 

Pennsylvania 

.  459. SI  7 

9.689 

1.865 

Vermont  . 

.  105.837 

6.349 

Connecticut  .  . 

.  23.777 

379 

... 

Maryland  .  .  .  . 

.  13.920 

... 

Delaware  . 

.  1.212 

... 

Ohio  . 

2.580 

i  •  • 

Indiana  . 

1.225 

... 

Wisconsin  .... 

.  ... 

1.200 

... 

Massachusetts 

.  11.758 

Total.  February 

1936.2.611.742 

106.966 

25.047 

Total,  February 

1935 . 2.303.921 

101.404 

11.398 

New  York  furnished  64.9  per 

cent  of  the 

milk  and 

77.7  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  February.  1936.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 


The  Rosasco  Milk  Case 

JUSTICE  E.  N.  Smith  granted  the  motion  for  a  non¬ 
suit  and  dismissal  of  the  Rosasco  Milk  Case  in 
a  decision  dated  March  15.  The  suit  was  brought 
by  Elmer  Royce  of  Oneida  County  against  John  D. 
Rosasco,  who  owns  two  milk  plants  in  that  county. 
The  trial  was  held  in  Utica. 

Mr.  Royce's  complaint  was  that  Rosasco  had  paid 
him  $342.21  less  than  the  board  price  for  milk  be¬ 
tween  May  16,  1933,  and  February  1,  1935.  The 
plaintiff's  complaint  was  attached  to  an  order  re¬ 
voking  the  dealer's  license  unless  he  paid  to  the 
producers  the  sum  of  $55,333.32  before  a  fixed  date. 
The  suit  by  Mr.  Royce  was  supposed  to  be  a  test 
case  for  similar  complaints  by  other  producers  in 
the  amount  of  $64,000.  The  court  also  noted  that 
the  contention  of  the  defense  was  supported  by 
other  dealers. 

The  law  itself  was  not  challenged  in  the  suit  but 
the  administration  of  it  was  a  subject  of  judicial 
review.  Mr.  Rosasco  sold  his  milk  to  other  dealers 
who  sold  it  in  different  classifications  in  fluid  form, 
in  cream  and  for  cheese  making.  The  claim  of  un¬ 
der-payment  by  the  plaintiff  was  made  on  the  re¬ 
classification  by  the  Milk  Board.  The  court  found 
that  the  reclassification  was  made  on  a  supposition 
and  presumption  by  the  Control  Board  without  evi¬ 
dence  of  fact  to  support  it,  that  the  dealer  had  filed 
verified  reports  with  the  board  at  the  time  that  the 
milk  was  bought  and  paid  for,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  evidence  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of 
the  report.  There  was  no  charge  and  not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  of  any  fraudulent  conduct  on  the  part 
of  Rosasco  and  of  any  falsification  of  his  records  or 
any  purpose  for  conspiracy  to  cheat  or  defraud. 
The  opinion  says,  “I  can  come  to  no  other  view  than 
that  the  defendant  has  been  made  a  victim  of  ar¬ 
bitrary  action.”  The  court  says  further,  "In 
proceedings  to  revoke  a  license  there  must  be  no 
unreasonable  arbitrary  or  tyrannical  action,  nor 
may  such  proceedings  be  invoked  for  purpose  of 
punishment,  but  only  in  the  exercise  of  police  pow¬ 
ers  to  protect  the  public  health,  safety  or  welfare, 
none  of  which  appears  to  be  involved  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  an  incompetent  or  improper  person  to  op¬ 
erate  his  receiving  stations.”  The  opinion  held  that 
“the  Milk  Control  Law  is  not  authorized  to  become  a 
collection  agency  and  it  does  not  grant  powers  to  the 
control  authorities  to  exercise  equity  powers  or  to 
issue  oppressive  orders,  render  judgments,  or  to  im¬ 
pose  fines.” 

Citing  the  proceedings  of  the  hearing  in  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  a  license,  the  court  says :  “Here,  in  revoca¬ 
tion  proceedings,  we  have  bureaucracy  in  its  stark¬ 
est  form.  First,  the  Milk  Control  Board  (now  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets)  determines 
what  is  reasonable  notice  and  publicity  for  a  price¬ 
fixing  hearing  and  it  prescribes  the  method  of  it ; 
i.e.,  it  determines  the  basis  of  its  jurisdiction.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  fixes  prices  of  Official  Orders  after  hearings. 
Third,  it  issues  licenses  to  dealers  and  has  the 
power  to  revoke  them.  Fourth,  in  case  of  revoca¬ 
tion  it  must  give  hearings;  these  presided  over 
by  the  Milk  Control  Director,  its  or  his  appoin¬ 
tee.  Fifth,  it  receives  such  evidence  as  it  sees  fit. 
and  its  or  his  appointee  is  judge  of  law  and  fact. 
Sixth,  it  or  he  has  the  power  to  revoke  a  license. 
Here  we  have  law-making  power,  executive  power, 
and  judicial  power,  all  combined  in  one  body — a 
most  perilous  status,  contrary  to  all  known  Ameri¬ 
can  principles  of  government.” 

The  court  took  cognizance  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem,  the  ambiguity  of  the  law  itself,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  adopting  rules  in  haste  at  the  beginning, 
but  held  that  “difficulty  to  prove  was  not  excuse  for 
failure  to  prove.”  The  court  also  pointed  out  that 
the  director  was  not  a  lawyer,  and  not  chargeable 
with  intentional  wrong,  or  any  animus.  The  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  Justice  said,  were  inherent  in  the  orders 
establishing  different  classifications.  The  director 
had  followed  the  Official  Orders  establishing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes,  which  he  helped  to  make  and  could 
scarcely  do  otherwise. 

The  opinion  is  exhaustive,  covering  4S  pages.  The 
decision  definitely  dismisses  the  plaintiff's  claim  for 
$342.24  damages.  The  questions  of  administration 
of  the  law  and  the  recovation  of  the  license  were 
involved  in  the  case  but  apparently  the  status  of 
the  license  is  a  matter  of  future  determination. 

The  attorneys  in  the  case  were  Miles  TV.  Jones 
and  Stephen  B.  Brennan,  for  the  plaintiff:  and 
Pratt  &  Fowler  and  Howard  W.  Rowe,  for  the  de¬ 
fendant. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Studies  recently  completed  by  Lush, 
Holbert  and  Willham  show  that  the  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  DeKol  2nd  734  has  exerted 
more  influence  on  the  breed  than  any 
other  animal  in  America. 

This  study  clearly  indicates  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  female  line  of  inheritance. 
This  cow  exerted  more  influence  on  the 
breed  than  any  bull  living  at  that  time. 
She  was  imported  in  1885  when  a  year¬ 
ling  heifer,  her  first  calf  was  dropped  be¬ 
fore  two  years  of  age.  During  her  life 
she  produced  14  living  calves.  Relative 
to  this  cow  the  authorities  mentioned 
state  in  part :  “Two  of  her  sons  were 
sired  by  her  own  grandsons  and  were 
therefore  line  bred  to  her.  Many  of  her 
sons  and  grandsons  were  used  in  the 
most  prominent  herds  of  her  time.  She 
established  one  official  and  at  least  one 
private  world  record  for  production  at  a 
time  when  official  testing  was  just  be¬ 
ginning.” 

Predicting  Production 

While  a  cow’s  actual  production  is 
usually  known,  where  a  definite  breeding 
program  is  being  followed,  her  transmit¬ 
ting  ability  for  such  production  is  seldom 
known  or  realized  until  she  herself  has 
been  disposed  of  from  one  cause  or  an¬ 
other.  Often  her  entire  line  of  descent 
has  been  dispersed  or  at  least  lost  to  the 
original  herd.  Dahlberg’s  work  with  Jer¬ 
seys  at  the  Geneva  Station  is  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  value  and  importance  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  transmitting  ability  of  females  as 
well  as  the  sires. 

It  is  indeed  significant  to  note  that 
where  some  breeds  and  breeders  were 
literally  and  enthusiastically  embracing 
the  Mount  Hope  Index,  and  assigning  a 
definite  transmitting  index  to  certain  sires 
based  on  a  commercial  index  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  inheritance  being  half  way  between 
the  tfire  and  dam,  they  are  now  finding 
such  literal  interpretations  have  in  many 
instances  not  been  justified.  An  editorial 
in  the  March  7  issue  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  World  states  in  part :  “The  nub¬ 
bin  of  the  whole  matter,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  this:  If  the  record  of  the  dam  is  un¬ 
important  in  predicting  the  ability  of  her 
sons,  why  should  it  be  considered  so  all- 
important  in  determining  the  ability  of 
her  daughters?  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
transmitting  ability  of  the  sire,  combined 
with  the  transmitting  ability  of  the  dam 
— which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as 
her  recorded  production  —  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  merit  of  the  offspring.” 

The  IIolstein-Friesian  Association  has 
discontinued  the  annual  offering  of  Mount 
Hope  Bull  Index  prizes,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  they  find  the  basis  formerly  used 
for  such  compilations  to  be  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  opinion  of  many  breeders. 
This  would  indicate  that 
if  any  system  is  used  to 
pencil-breed  cattle,  a  re¬ 
vision  or  change  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  calculation  will 
have  to  be  inaugurated. 

While  geneticists  and 
wealthy  breeders,  who 
like  to  play  at  the  breed¬ 
ing  business  as  a  hobby, 
may  make  calculations 
and  pencil  sketches  of 
just  how  production  and 
type  will  be  in  the  nth 
generation  if  a  certain 
system  of  which  they  are 
the  prophet  and  origina¬ 
tor  is  followed,  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer-breeder  cannot  afford  trial 
and  error  methods. 

A  letter  by  Donald  B.  MacCollom, 
Sterling  Junction,  Mass.,  published  in 
the  March  7  issue  of  the  IIolstein-Friesian 
World,  states,  in  part :  “When  you  try  to 
fix  a  bull's  potentialities  for  transmitting 
production  by  the  Mount  Hope  index 
which  uses  a  cow’s  production  as  the 
known  factor  of  her  ability  to  transmit, 
you  are  guilty  of  false  reasoning.  Trying 
to  fix  this  value  for  a  bull  without  know¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  cow’s  ability  is  trying 
to  solve  an  equation  containing  three  fac¬ 
tors — two  of  which  are  unknown.  When 
you  come  to  try  to  fix  this  value  for  a 
cow  you  want  to  be  very  careful  because 


Indexed  Inheritance 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


you  get  into  one  of  these  propositions 
like  ‘which  came  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg’ 
— or  why  black  cows  eat  green  grass  and 
give  white  milk. 

“As  it  now  stands  the  ‘Red  Book’  con¬ 
tains  a  list  of  bulls  and  their  indices, 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  their 
value,  but  which  do  not.” 

True  Type 

Mr.  MacCollom  further  expresses  the 
opinion  that  due  credit  should  be  given 
to  the  work  of  the  True  Type  Committee 
for  the  work  which  i£  has  done.  This 
work  was  started  in  1922  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  type  and  uniformity  in  the 


the  only  animals  which  were  important 
enough  to  so  appear  which  were  not  de¬ 
scendants  either  of  Netherland  Prince  or 
of  De  Kol  2nd  are  Belle  Korndyke,  Paul¬ 
ine  Paul  and  Mechthilde’s  Sir  Henry  of 
Maplewood.  Start  anywhere  you  like 
down  the  list  of  great  sires  of  the  breed 
and  they  head  up  to  these  proven  foun¬ 
tain  sources  of  desired  inheritance  con¬ 
tributions. 

Space  permits  the  brief  consideration 
of  only  a  few.  The  great  sire  of  advanced 
registry  record  making  Holstein  females 
during  the  gay  nineties  was  Paul  DeKol 
14634.  He  was  a  paternal  grandson  of 
DeKol  2nd  and  out  of  the  famous  cow 
Pauline  Paul  2199. 


Bull  claves  of  May  Bose  line  breeding,  owned  by  J.  C.  Penny,  Emmadine  Farm; 
IF.  X.  Hepburn,  manager,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  F. 


main  stationary  in  a  breeding  program, 
and  that  the  addition  of  each  new  herd 
sire  means  either  progress  or  retrogres¬ 
sion,  it  is  also  conceivably  possible  that 
maximum  average  levels  must  some  day 
be  attained.  William  Hepburn,  manager, 
J.  C.  Penny’s  Emmadine  Farm,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y.,  has  summarized  the 
following  considerations  relative  to  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  breeding  of  Imp.  May  Rose 
King  line,  covering  34  years.  During  this 
time  21  daughters  of  Imp.  May  Rose 
King  8336  averaged  14,068  pounds  of 
milk,  and  1S6  grand-daughters  through 
sons  averaged  13,587  pounds  of  milk.  The 
87  daughters  were  bred  at  Florham  Farm, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  owned  by  Miss  Ruth 
Twombly  and  under  the  management  of 
II.  II.  Allen.  They  were  all  developed 
there  and  at  Langwater  Farm  or  Linda 
Vista.  At  these  places  they  received  spe¬ 
cial  care  and  attention  which  in  all  cases 
enabled  them  to  produce  to  their  maxi¬ 
mum  levels. 

The  male  descendants  of  Imp.  May 
Rose  King  8330  were  sold  into  herds  of 
varied  breeding  and  production,  which 
in  most  instances  were  receiving  just 
average,  ordinary  farm  care  and  atten¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  this  the  male  line  ol 
Imp.  May  Rose  King  invariably  increased 
production  in  the  herds  they  headed  or 
where  used,  and  perfected  a  desired  type 
which  is  now  so  evident  wherever  this 
blood  is  present.  Over  ten  thousand  de¬ 
scendants  show  an  average  production 
greater  than  the  186  granddaughters. 

The  great  Florham  Laddie  20431  AR 
with  73  advanced  registry  daughters  and 
30  advanced  registry  sons  is  sired  by  Ne- 
Plus  Ultra  15265  AIt,  he  by  Dolly  Dim¬ 
ples  May  King  of  Langwater  12997  AR. 
and  he  by  Imp.  King  of  the  May.  This 
line  of  breeding  represents  real  produc¬ 
tion  wherever  found. 

Piiaraoii’s  Pedigree 


IIolstein-Friesian  breed  in  the  United 
States.  A  committee  of  nine  prominent 
judges  was  selected  by  the  association  at 
that  time  to  study  and  agree  upon  an 
ideal  type  for  Holstein  cattle.  Models 
in  miniature  and  paintings  were  made 
and  completed  in  1923  to  be  used  as  guides 
for  selection  in  breeding  and  judging. 

Desired  Individuality 

The  studies  of  Lush,  Holbert  and  Will- 
ham  previously  mentioned  show  that  the 
Holstein  bull,  Netherland  Prince  716  is 
the  most  important  animal  in  the  breed 
unrelated  to  De  Kol  2nd.  This  great  sire 
was  imported  as  a  calf  in  1880  by  Smith 
and  Powell,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  For  years 
he  headed  this  noted  herd.  M.  S.  and 


Bred  back  to  his  paternal  granddam 
she  produced  in  1S93  a  bull  calf  named 
DeKol  2nd‘s  Paul  DeKol  20375,  who  be¬ 
came  a  leading  sire  of  those  times  and 
had  45  advanced  registry  daughters.  Go¬ 
ing  through  the  list  of  famous  foundation 
DeKol  sires  we  find,  Pietertje  Henger- 
veld’s  Count  DeKol  and  his  full  brother 
Ilengervehl  DeKol.  Both  were  sired  by 
DeKol  2nd’s  Butter  Boy,  a  son  of 
DeKol  2nd. 

The  great  bull  Pontiac  Korndyke 
25982,  with  152  advanced  registry  daugh¬ 
ters,  129  proven  sons,  and  101  producing 
daughters  was  a  son  of  Belle  Korndyke. 
His  son  King  of  the  Pontiacs  39037  is 
an  outstanding  sire  of  registry  daughters 
and  proven  sons.  When  well  along  in 
years  I  saw  him  auctioned  off 


Six  Royal  Koolcee  cows. 


The  average  records  of  these  great  Holsteins  is  21.480  pounds  of  milk,  707  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Owned  by  Starkdale  Farm,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


W.  A.  Prescott  in  IIolstein-Friesian 
Foundations  show  that  the  first  75  cows 
to  make  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a 
year  for  the  United  States  trace  1,650 
times  to  Netherland  Prince. 

Next  in  numerical  importance  for  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  pedigrees  of  the  first  75 
1,000-pound  fat  producers  in  the  Hol¬ 
stein  breed  is  the  noted  early  sire  Billy 
Boelyn  1S9,  imported  in  1876  by  Gerrit 
S.  Miller,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

In  their  study  the  investigators  men¬ 
tioned  found  that  the  number  of  appear¬ 
ances  of  those  individuals  found  most  fre¬ 
quently  in  prominent  ancestral  lines,  and 
the  total  relationship  of  prominent  in¬ 
dividuals  to  the  breed  of  various  times, 


Liverpool  sale  some  twenty  years  ago  for 

$10,000. 

Proven  Blood  Lines 


In  all  the  breeds  the  same  situation 
holds  true,  there  are  certain  individuals 
and  blood  lines  carried  by  their  descend¬ 
ants  which  have  been  proven  to  breed 
true  for  desired  type,  production,  per¬ 
formance  and  characteristics.  It  would 
seem  the  height  of  folly  to  reshuffle  the 
genes  of  such  breeding  in  the  hope  that 
out  of  the  grab-bag  of  breeding  laws  of 
chance  superior  individuals  would  be  so 
produced  which  in  turn  would  perpetuate 
such  superiority  even  if  attained. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  one  can  re¬ 


One  of  the  great  sires  of  the  Guernsey 
breed,  Langwater  Pharaoh  98719  AR, 
owned  by  Langwater  Farm,  North  East¬ 
on,  Mass.,  John  S.  Ames,  owner;  F.  C. 
Shaw,  manager,  is  out  of  Langwater 
Queen  of  the  East  7783  AR,  with  16,9S0.4 
Pounds  of  milk,  831  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Class  A,  of  proven  transmission  through 
both  sons  and  daughters.  Bred  to  Lang¬ 
water  Steadfast  31672  AR  she  produced 
the  great  bull  Langwater  Africander 
57121  AR,  with  55  AR  daughters  and  22 
AR  sons.  His  paternal  grandsire  was 
Imp.  King  of  the  May  through  Lang¬ 
water  Warrior  26509  AR.  Here  is  the 
important  and  interesting  thing,  Pharaoh 
is  also  line  bred  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  Holstein  breeding  discussed.  His 
sire  Langwater  Sheik  77112  AR  is  a 
at  the  paternal  grandson  of  Langwater  Queen 

of  the  East,  and  Sheiks 
dam  Langwater  Laughter 
12579  AIt  represents  an¬ 
other  maternal  line  of 
proven  transmitting 
ability.  Bred  back  to  his 
granddam  he  sired  a  truly 
great  transmitting  bull, 
Langwater  Pharaoh. 

Founded  on  such  prov¬ 
en  lines  for  desired  type 
and  production,  showing 
desired  purity  of  the 
genes  involved  has  clearly 
demonstrated  its  value 
while  pencil-breeding  has 
yet  to  successfully  carry 
itself  past  the  second  gen¬ 
eration  breeding  hurdle  for  desired  pro¬ 
duction  and  type.  It  would  seem  only 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  at  least  not  discard 
proven  practices  of  demonstrated  merit 
until  similar  meritorious  demonstration 
has  been  afforded  by  some  suggested  and 
recommended  new  methods  of  violent  out- 
crosses  of  not  only  selected  strains  but  by 
the  more  violent  system  of  crossing  breeds. 


“How  much  d’ye  charge  to  press  a  pair 
of  trousers?”  Sandy  asked  the  proprietor 
of  the  dry-cleaner’s  shop.  “A  shilling  is 
our  charge,”  was  the  reply.  “All  right,’’ 
he  said,  after  a  while,  “just  press  one  leg 
for  sixpence,  and  I'll  have  my  photy 
taken  side  view  instead  of  front.”  • — 
Answers. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Sprain  of  Loins 

We  have  a  horse  which  is  stiff  in  his 
legs  from  the  knee  downwards.  He  lays 
down  like  a  pig,  stretches  all  four  legs 
and  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  get  up.  He 
turns  all  around  and  tries  very  hard  to 
get  up,  bruising  himself  so  there  is  on 
each  side  a  very  big  sore.  We  feed  him 
cob  corn,  hay,  corn  shucks  and  water. 

A.  B. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  and  those  of  the 
loins  proper  may  have  been  injured,  or 
again  these  may  be  trouble  of  a  rheu¬ 
matic  nature,  perhaps  suggestive  of  lum¬ 
bago.  Diseases  of  the  bones  of  the  verte¬ 
bral  column,  or  even  those  of  the  organs 
of  circulation,  may  give  rise  to  a  exhi¬ 
bition  of  similar  symptoms.  The  symp¬ 
toms  are  characteristic  of  .  a  loss  of 
rigidity  or  firmness  of  the  vertebral 
column,  both  when  the  animal  is  at  rest 
and  in  action.  In  the  former  condition, 
or  when  at  rest,  there  is  an  arched  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  back  and  a  constrained  pos¬ 
ture  when  standing,  with  the  hind  legs 
separated.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  lateral, 
balancing  movement  at  the  loins,  princi¬ 
pally  noticeable  when  the  animal  is  trot¬ 
ting.  If,  while  in  action,  the  animal  is 
suddenly  made  to  halt,  the  act  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  much  pain,  the  back  sud¬ 
denly  arching  or  bending  laterally,  and 
perhaps  the  hind  legs  drawn  under  the 
body,  and  the  same  thing  is  often  noticed 
when  the  animal  is  called  upon  to  back. 
With  a  sprain  of  the  loins  pressure  of 
any  kind  is  painful,  and  will  cause  the 
animal  to  bend  or  crouch  under  it  more 
or  less  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
pressure.  Heavy  loads  and  heavy  har¬ 
nessing  will  develop  this  tenderness.  In 
lying  down  the  animal  seems  to  suffer 
great  discomfort,  and  often  accompanies 
the  act  with  groaning,  and  when  com¬ 
pelled  to  rise  does  so  only  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  seldom  succeeds  without  re¬ 
peated  efforts. 

The  most  important  prescription  in  all 
cases  of  sprains  of  the  loins  is  rest.  An 
animal  so  affected  should  be  immediately 
placed  in  slings  and  none  of  his  efforts  to 
release  himself  should  be  allowed  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  After  this  is  done,  try  the  effect 
of  hot  compresses,  stimulating  liniments, 
etc.,  on  the  affected  parts.  An  excellent 
stimulating  liniment,  to  be  used  on  the 
lower  legs,  which  you  say  are  stiff,  and  on 
the  loins,  may  be  made  as  follows:  Mix 
a  beaten  egg  with  14  ounces  of  water  and 
let  it  stand  12  hours.  Then  add  one 
ounce  of  pure  turpentine  and  one  ounce 
of  aqua  ammonia-  to  the  water  and  egg, 
and  shake  briskly  before  using.  Hub  it 
in  once  or  twice  daily.  Another  good  lini¬ 
ment  is  composed  of  one  part  each  of 
tinctures  of  belladonna,  aconite  and 
arnica  and  two  parts  each  of  extract  of 
witch  hazel,  alcohol  and  compound  soap 
liniment.  AVe  should  advise  you  to  try 
using  the  slings,  enforcing  perfect  rest, 
using  the  liniments,  and  feeding  a  light, 
laxative  ration.  B.  h.  b. 


Eye  Cataract  in  Horse 

About  five  months  ago  I  bought  a  west¬ 
ern  horse  six  years  old.  There  is  a  thin 
tissue  forming  over  his  eyes  so  that  he  is 
nearly  blind.  He  can  distinguish  objects 
just  enough  to  make  him  skittish.  lie  is 
sound  in  every  other  way.  The  stable  is 
not  too  dark  and  is  cleaned  every  day. 
Can  anything  be  done  or  is  it  too  late? 

New  York.  c.  W. 

The  cataract  you  describe  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  caused  by  recurrent  attacks  of 
periodic  ophthalmia,  or  “moon  blindness,” 
which  eventually  causes  blindness.  You 
do  not  state  whether  the  horse  has  at¬ 
tacks  of  so  called  “moon  blindness.”  If 
this  is  the  case,  a  veterinarian  can  inject 
a  solution  of  neoarsphenamine  into  the 
jugular  vein,  which  may  retard  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  Ordinarily,  how¬ 
ever,  treatment  is  useless  when  struc¬ 
tural  changes  have  been  caused  in  the 
eye.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  inject 
any  of  the  solution  into  the  muscles,  as  a 
troublesome  abscess  might  result.  If  the 
horse  has  attacks  of  periodic  ophthalmia, 
isolate  it,  and  at  time  of  the  attack  give 
one  dram  of  potassium  iodide  twice  daily 
in  water,  and  frequently  bathe  the  af¬ 
fected  eyes  with  a  3  per  cent  solution  of 
boric  acid,  and  in  the  evening  put  a  little 
bit  of  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  ointment 
in  the  eye  and  also  apply  it  to  the  eyelids. 

AVe  should  not  advise  the  use  of  burnt 
alum  to  try  to  remove  the  film,  but  you 
may  get  some  results  by  using  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  Mix  two  grains  of  boric  acid,  two 
grains  of  atropin  sulphate  and  four 
ounces  of  distilled  water.  A  few  drops 
of  this  put  in  the  eye  twice  daily  should 
aid  the  condition  to  a  certain  extent. 

R  H.  B. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  15. — Dispersal  sale  of  Holsteins 
on  farm  of  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Little,  Sehaghti- 
eoke;  N.  Yr. ;  It.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico, 
N.  Y.,  sales  manager. 

May  S.  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Meadow  Brook  Farm,  .Nazareth,  Pa.; 
Dunn  &  Harwood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  sales 
managers. 

May  11. — Annual  Sale  and  Show,  New 
England  Ayrshire  Club,  AATood  Ford 
Farm,  Avon.  Conn.;  W.  A.  Kyle,  Bran¬ 
don.  Vt.,  sales  manager. 

May  12-13. — 71st  Earlville  Sale  (Hol¬ 
steins),  Earlville,  N.  Y. ;  R.  Austin 
Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  sales  manager. 

May  16. — Sale  of  Ayrshires  to  be  held 
at  Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

May  IS. — Guernsey  Sale  at  Coventry- 
Florliam  Farm;  Herrick  -  Merryman, 
Sparks,  Aid.,  sales  managers. 

Alay  18.  —  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein 
Sale,  Lauxmont  Farms,  AYrightsville, 
Pa. ;  particulars  from  P.  B.  Alisner,  El- 
licott  City,  Aid. 

Alay  20. — 26th  Semi-Annual  Guernsey 
Sale  of  Louis  Alerryman.  Timonium, 
Aid. ;  Herrick-AIerryman,  Sparks,  Aid., 
sales  managers. 

May  23. — Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale  at 
Grassland  Farms,  Taconic,  Conn. ;  Dunn 
A  Harwood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  sales  man¬ 
agers. 

June  1. — N.  Y.  Guernsey  Sale,  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Dunn 
&  Harwood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  sales  man¬ 
agers. 


l,an^  champion  pen  of  4-11  lambs,  Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show.  Purebred 
.s/ure  lambs  owned  and  exhibited  by  Maryaret  Ross,  Center  Hall,  Pa.  (center), 
assisted  by  Harriet  Smith  (left)  and  Freida  Burkholder  ( riyht ),  two  other  Center 

County  Lamb  Club  members. 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

BEST  UTTER  FOR  POULTRY 
BEST  BEDDING  FOR  CATTLE 

CLEAN,  ABSORBENT,  SANITARY 

Best  Quality— Lowest  Prices— Carloads  Only 

I  F  HFRNF  m  410.416  Second  St. 
«!•  1.  llijfYliEi  tv.  Everett.  Mass. 

MILLS:  New  England  and  New  York  State. 

Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 


Special  Discounts  during  Spring  Mons. 

Easy  terms  Factory  to  You  Prices. 

Write  usand  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York  BUY 


7C00 
I  VUP 


NOW 


* 


m*  _  —  If  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow 
ir  r€  C  S.  Greatest  M  page,  illustrated  SAVOSS  BOOK 
on  the  symptons,  diagnosing  and  treatment. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  551  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  SAVOSS,  formerly  Save-the- 
Horse  Treatment  famous  40  years,  sold  at  ail  druggists. 


Electrified  fences  —  reduce  -costs  so%. 

Operates  on  battery  or  power  current.  30  days  trial. 
Write,  ONE-WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  B-29.  Whitewater,  Wis 


Averaging  10,000  pounds  of  4 %  milk 
year  after  year  until  a  ripe  old  age. 

More  than  eighty  Ayrshire  cows  have  pro¬ 
duced  from  100,000  to  150,000  pounds 
of  4%  milk  during  their  lives,  no  other 
breed  has  so  many. 

Start  now  with  the  breed  that  is  built 
right  and  bred  right. 

Write  for  booklets  or  help  in 
locating  foundation  stock. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


4% 

m 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  Are  Dual  Purpoie,  i.e.,  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn.  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
Quality  beef. 

.Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer's  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAltBELL  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


SELL  JERSEY  MILK  UNDER 
the  CREAMLINE  Trade-Mark 

If  you  are  selling-  Jersey  milk,  use  of  the 
Jersey  Creamline  trade-mark  will  help  you 
to  increase  your  profits.  Write  for  rules  and 
regttlations  and  learn  how  to  qualify  as  a 
user  of  this  trade-mark. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324-R  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

bulls,  also  females.  CLAYTON  TAYLOK,  Lawtons,  New  York 


HEREFORDS 


RECISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Bulls,  eons  and  heifers  for  sale. 

FRED  J.  BROWN  -  Du  BOIS,  PENNA. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4%  to  8  lbs.  I8o  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  he  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


French  Lop  Rabbits  For  Sale !  "rSSS?* 

ANTHONY  GRUBER,  Box  106,  East  Islip,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


CH.  STOCK— Ped.  Wire  Fox  Terrier  Pups,  *30  $12.  Out¬ 
standing  males,  $50-  Tabordale  Kennels,  Dover  Plains,  X. 


c 


SWINE 


] 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 


^6-8-10-12  weeks 
old.  Ship  2  or 
more  on  approval. 
C.  O.  D.  Money  or¬ 
der  or  check  at 
$4.50,  $5,  $5.50,  $8 
each. 


CHESTER-Yorkshire  Crossed 
CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed 
HAMPSHIRES 

Slioats  and  Feeders.  Discount  on  8  or  more. 
Selected  Boars — Fancy  Gilts — 3-4  mori.  old  $6.50-$7- 
$7.50-$8-$l0  each.  Older  Boars  $l5-$18-$20-$25-$30-$35. 
Triple  treatment  50  cents  each.  Protect  your  investment. 
Give  the  pigs  a  square  break.  Quotations  only  temporary. 
CHAS.  DAVIS,  BOX  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Residence — Carr  Road 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty  .—Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  Chester,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 
6-7  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea. 
10  weeks  extras,  $5.50  each. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D— No  crating  charge. 


PICS 


large  enough  to  eat,  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated,  crated. 
C.  O.  D.  or  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  If  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory,  feed  and  return  express  collect.  Polands. 
Berks,  Durocs,  Hanips,  Chesters,  Boars,  barrows  or 
sows.  SIIOATS  over  30  lbs.  $6,  over  40  lbs.  $7  each. 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write 
C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  -  CHESWOLD,  Del. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

tery  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYR  LAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  whites,  Chester  Berkshire,  6-7  weeks  $4.50:  8-0 
weeks  $5.00;  12  weeks  $6.00.  Service  hoars,  $20-$25. 
Crates  free!  Ship  C.  O.  D.  Vaccination  extra. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

Chester  &  Berkshire  and  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

7  to  S  weeks  old,  S 5 . 0 O  ea.  6  to  7  weeks  old.  S4.75  ea 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASsl 

WANT  FI)  I  P^IR  OF  mule  foot  pigs- 

1  LtU  .  State  Price  and  Description. 

W  H.  WHIPPLE,  516  Congress  £t ,  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


n  I  R  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.  S 1 0  each.  Unre- 
O  I.  V.  lated  pairs,  $20.  It.  HILL.SESEC 


,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DREG,  CWIkJC  All  ages  for  sale.  Fi  M>  Patting 
UROC  OttlllC  ton  A  Son,  Sclplo  Center,  JJ.Y 


[ 


HORSES 


] 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 
We  have  a  half  brother  of  America’s 
greatest  Belgian  Show  Stallion,  Rudy 
d’Or  No.  17412.  He  is  33  mos.  old. 

Wl.  2150  lb.  We  think  he  is  the  best  celt 
of  his  age  in  America.  We  Have  Many  Other 
€ood  Ones.  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties. 

MIDOLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

A  W.  GREEN,  AGENT 
40  Miles  West  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  Rl  87 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  -will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R,  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  7t4xl034  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a_  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
hook  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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FAMOUS  FOR  100  YEARS 

SUCKERS 

SUITS  and  HATS 

THE  FARMER’S  CHOICE  SINCE  1836 
TOWER’S  Fish  Brand 

Wet  Weather  Garments 
have  stood  the  test  of  a 
century  of  service  to 
farmers  and  outdoor 
workers  the  world  over 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

For  Street  Wear  buy 
the  new  HANDICOAT 

SOLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 
Write  for  Catalog  L2 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 


•  I  • 


In  spite  of  rising  costs,  we  are  now  quoting 
rock-bottom  prices,  freight  paid,  on  plain  or 
copper  bearing  galvanized  inter -locking  sheet 
roofing  and  metal  shingles.  Now  is  the  time  to 

protect  your  home  and  barns  permanently  from  fire, 
lightning,  wind  and  weather.  Easy  to  apply.  Sold 
under  $10,000  guarantee.  Send  roof  measurements 
today.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  88. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
423-473  Butler  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


HOTEL 

ADELPHI 


WHERE  YOU  MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 
EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH  -AT 
A  MOST  MODERATE  TARIFF. 
NEAREST  EVERYTHING 


CHESTNUT  at  13  fh.  ST. 

HILADELPHI 


AT  FIRST 
SIXEFZF 


LANE'S 

Sugar  Coated  •  Easy  to  Take 
24  TABLETS  ...  25  CENTS 


Guaranteed  highest  quality  at  lowest 
prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/100% 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-h igh, 
Bull-strong,  Pig-tight  Farm  Fence : 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts.  Gates,  BarbWire,  Paints.Roof- 
*  ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  . 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  Muncio,  Indiana. 


House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in- 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5i/i  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  hook 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  hook  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Streot  New  York  City 


Woman  and  Home 

Taking  Down  the  Banking 


Once  again  the  house  stands  bare 
And  white  in  the  windy  April  air, 

And  red  froth  covers  the  maple  wood. 

In  the  rusty  meadow  the  sprawling  flood 
Of  the  thin  brook,  swelled  by  melting 
snow, 

Seems  not  to  remember  the  way  to  go : 
It  abandons  its  channel  and  spreads 
through  brown 

Grasses  and  stiff  weeds,  roaring  down 
Still  flecked  with  crystal,  still  touched  by 
the  chill 


That  Winter  left  on  the  thawing  hill. 

In  the  yard  the  banking-boards  lie  gray 
Beneath  the  half-cold  sunny  day ; 

And  in  the  road  we  build  our  fires, 
Throwing  ancient  Autumn  upon  the 
pyres. 

The  shriveled  leaves,  the  brittle  trash 
Of  cornstalks,  dwindle  into  ash  ; 

Into  empty  elms  the  blue  smoke  blows — 
A  charm  against  fresh  April  snows. 

— Frances  Frost. 


Turkey  Hints 

I  have  found  that  since  using  the  regu¬ 
lar  prepared  turkey  mash  for  young  tur¬ 
keys  the  loss  is  less,  and  it  is  less  trouble 
than  baking  bread,  though  I  still  use  some 
bread ;  plenty  of  sour  milk  and  now  and 
then  hard-boiled  eggs. 

One  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  young 
turkeys  are  lice.  Do  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  I  once  did  and  use  sulphur  and 
grease.  A  good  brand  of  poultry  powders 
used  once  a  week  will  keep  them  free  of 
the  pest.  Clean  drinking  vessels  and 
troughs  is  another  essential. 

We  make  the  feeders  about  two  feet 
high  with  a  turning  lath  on  each  side  of 
the  top.  It  is  wide  enough  for  the  easy 
access  of  their  heads,  and  an  upright 
lath  over  the  other  across  the  center  keeps 
their  feet  out. 

I  would  rather  the  poults  were  hungry 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  feeding  new  corn. 
By  experience  I  have  found  it  a  costly 
feed.  For  fattening  feed  in  the  Fall  I 
use  equal  parts  of  coarse  ground  corn, 
wheat  and  mill  shorts,  dampened  with 
milk.  The  last  week  whole  corn  is  fed 
sparingly  but  never  all  they  will  eat  of 
that.  Milk  at  all  times  is  kept  before 
them.  Lime  is  used  and  grit  kept  by 
them,  and  a  dust  bath,  when  they  become 
used  to  a  wallowing  place  one  can  sprin¬ 
kle  on  some  insect  powders  and  they  will 
free  themselves  of  lice.  This  year  we  are 
planning  to  keep  them  up  hut  turkeys  on 
a  range  will  grow  off  better.  MRS.  D.  B.  R. 


Tennessee  Notes 

March  16  was  bright  and  sunshiny  so 
we  decided  to  make  garden ;  planted  po¬ 
tatoes,  beets,  radishes,  early  corn,  along 
with  early  cabbage,  peas,  etc.  Tonight 
there  was  a  severe  thunder  storm  and  a 
steady  downpour  of  rain.  In  the  night 
the  rain  changed  to  snow,  which  con¬ 
tinued  all  day,  and  the  next. 

We  are  puny  creatures  against  the  ele¬ 
ments,  helpless  to  overcome  the  storms. 
Yet  we  know  that  our  Father  cares,  that 
some  day  the  storms  will  be  over  for  us. 
It  brings  cheer  to  think  of  a  home  where 
no  wintry  winds  blow.  We,  too,  find 
comfort  in  the  same  faith  that  helped 
David.  That  faith  and  hope  sustains  me 
through  many  a  hard  day  and  now  as  I 
look  out  at  the  white  hills  and  snow-cov¬ 
ered  valleys,  it  reminds  me  of  a  fairer 
scene,  with  every  tick  of  the  clock  we 
are  hastening  on. 

I  was  recently  in  an  old  cemetery,  some 
of  the  tombstones  were  dated  back  more 
than  150  years,  graves  many  with  no 
markers,  sunk  and  not  even  the  oldest 
inhabitants,  could  tell  whose  bones  re¬ 
posed  beneath  the  sunken  mounds.  This 
silent  forsaken  city  of  the  dead  is  over¬ 
run  with  grapevines  and  weeds,  surround¬ 
ed  with  a  rock  fence,  peopled  with  those 
who  were  once  a  part  of  the  world,  busy 
with  the  things  of  this  world,  now  gone 
and  even  their  name  forgotten. 


Try  This  Sponge  Cake 

Break  four  eggs  in  a  bowl,  add  two 
cups  granulated  sugar  and  beat  one-half 
hour  with  wire  whisk.  Then,  using  a  slit 
spoon,  add  two  cups  flour  sifted  with  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  alternately  with 
one  cup  of  either  cold  or  hot  water.  Be 
sure  to  add  flour  first  and  last,  and  don’t 
beat  at  this  point,  just  fold  flour  in. 

Now  for  trimmings.  It  can  be  iced 
with  chocolate  or  coffee ;  icings  made  from 
fresh  fruit  and  powdered  sugar,  such  as 
strawberries,  oranges  or  raspberries.  It 
makes  a  fine  banana  cake  with  white 
icing  and  sliced  bananas  for  filling.  It  is 
very  good  with  eocoanut  or  peanuts  scat¬ 
tered  over  top  before  baking,  or  with  one 
cup  nuts  added  to  the  dough  and  baked 
as  cup  cakes.  Also  fine  as  cottage  pud¬ 
ding  with  fresh  or  canned  fruits.  Try  it. 

MRS.  CHARLES  W.  CREASY. 


Quilt  making  is  about  all  one  can  do  in 
such  weather  as  this.  We  have  several  to 
our  credit  and  some  others  ready  for 
framing ;  every  tiny  scrap  has  been  used 
in  some  old-fashioned  crazy  quilts  that 
make  nice  comfort  tops. 

One  has  begun  to  tire  of  the  Winter 
diet.  We  hope  the  lettuce  will  make  a 
growth  very  soon.  Some  day  the  sun 
will  shine,  some  day  the  birds  will  sing — - 
already  two  wrens  have  built  a  nest  over 
one  of  the  doors.  The  chestnut  tree  died 
and  was  removed  where  the  doves  so  often 
built.  I  miss  them  so.  Two  saucy  cat¬ 
birds  build  their  nest  in  a  rose  bush  in 
view  of  the  kitchen  window.  I  wonder 
if  there  is  a  bird  they  cannot  mimic — 
even  little  chickens  they  sometimes  mock. 
Two  mocking  birds  built  near  the  house 
last  year  and  were  musical.  It  has  been 
a  hard  Winter  on  wild  life.  One  wonders 
how  they  have  survived.  We  notice,  as 
the  timber  is  destroyed,  bird  life  disap¬ 
pears  and  insects  increase.  Mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Food  Ideas  for  the  Easter  Season 


Part 

Now  for  some  goodies  for  the  sweet 
tooth !  Easter  and  Buns  are  quite  in¬ 
separable.  So  here  are  rules  for  Buns 
with  and  Buns  without — yeast.  First, 
the  “witlis”  :  Hot  Cross  Buns. — At  night 
prepare  the  following  ingredients.  To  one 
cup  of  scalded  milk  add  four  tablespoons 
of  butter,  one-third  of  a  cup  of  sugar, 
one-half  teaspoon  of  salt.  Allow  to  cool 
to  lukewarm,  then  add  one-half  a  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a  little 
lukewarm  water,  one  well-beaten  egg, 
tliree-fourths  level  teaspoon  of  cinnamon, 
and  about  three  cups  of  flour  to  make 
stiff  enough  to  roll.  When  well  mixed, 
add  one-third  cup  of  currants.  CbVer 
well  and  let  rise  until  morning.  Cut  off 
pieces,  and  shape  like  biscuits,  and  place 
in  an  oiled  pan  about  an  inch  apart.  Let 
rise  until  very  light.  Brush  the  tops 
with  a  mixture  of  milk,  molasses  and  a 
little  lemon  extract.  Bake  about  25  min¬ 
utes  in  a  good  oven.  After  they  are  done, 
while  cooking,  make  a  little  plain  white 
frosting  with  which  to  mark  the  time- 
honored  “crosses”  on  tops. 

And  we  make  Eastern  cinnamon  buns 
without  yeast  this  way :  Sift  together 
three  cups  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt,  lx/>  teaspoons  of  cinnamon,  three 
teaspoons  of  baking  powder,  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  sugar.  With  the  fingers  rub  in 
l1/,  tablespoons  of  butter.  Add  1 %  cups 


III. 

of  sweet  milk  and  one-half  cup  of  small 
seedless  raisins.  When  well  mixed,  turn 
out  on  a  board,  roll  lightly,  and  cut  with 
a  biscuit  cutter.  Brush  the  tops  over 
with  sweet  cream,  and  sprinkle  them  with 
brown  sugar  and  cinnamon.  Let  stand 
for  an  hour  before  putting  into  a  good 
hot  oven. 

Lemon  pielets  please  more  than  the 
young  folks.  You’ll  say  so  if  you  try 
them.  Here’s  the  rule :  Mix  the  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon  into  tliree- 
fourths  cup  of  boiling  water.  Mix  three 
level  tablespoons  of  corn  starch  with 
three-fourths  cup  of  sugar.  Combine  the 
two  mixtures  and  cook  together  about 
four  minutes,  stirring  all  the  while.  Then 
add  two  beaten  egg  yolks  and  iy2  tea¬ 
spoons  of  melted  butter.  Set  aside  to 
cool  to  lukewarm  while  making  this  di¬ 
gestible  pastry :  Sift  1%  cups  of  pastry 
flour,  three-eighths  teaspoon  of  salt  and 
the  same  of  baking  powder.  Chop  or  rub 
in  eight  tablespoons  of  shortening,  half 
butter,  half  crisco.  Moisten  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  for  a  stiff  dough  to  roll  out.  Pat 
down  on  a  lightly  floured  board  and  roll 
one-fourth  inch  thick.  Handle  lightly, 
rolling  in  one  direction.  Line  little  patty 
pans  or  small  gempans  with  the  paste,  cut 
narrow  strips  to  flute  on  to  the  upper 
edges,  fill  with  the  lemon  mixture,  and 
bake  until  done.  kiloda  raye. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


J  f  1662  $ 
1662  —  Two  -  piece 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  Size  16  requires 
2  yds,  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  for  b  o  1  u  s  e 
with  ZVs  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  for 
skirt.  Ten  cents. 


1667 — Simple  Smart 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16.  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in,  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
il/a  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  lining  for 
camisole.  Ten  cents. 


594  —  For  Slim  or 
Mature  Figure.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16.  18  years, 

36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  3*4 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1  yd.  of 
39  -  in.  contrasting 
and  3*4  yds.  of 
braid.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


1633  —  Shirt  Type 
Frock.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 

years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2*A  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
Ys  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  and  l*/4  yds. 
of  binding.  Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


A  Miniature  Clothesline 

This  little  gadget  is  one  of  the  nicest 
pieces  of  equipment  at  our  house.  It  is 
simply  and  quickly  made,  using  a  wooden 
coat  hanger,  six  spring  type  clothespins, 
having  a  coil  of  wire  in  the  center,  30 
inches  of  folded  bias  tape  and  six  small 
nails  or  thumb  tacks. 

Give  the  hanger  and  pins  a  coat  of 
your  favorite  colored  enamel  and  allow 
to  dry.  Then  cut  the  bias  tape  in  five- 
inch  lengths.  Slip  a  piece  of  tape  through 
wire  coil  of  clothespin  and  fasten  both 
ends  of  the  tape  to  the  hanger,  using  a 


thumb  tack.  Repeat,  until  all  six  pins 
are  used,  spacing  them  equally  distant 
apart. 

Attractive  when  in  sight  and  easily 
tucked  away  when  not  in  use,  it  is  a 
time  and  space  saver  for  drying  silk  hose, 
baby’s  clothes  and  many  small  articles. 
Step  saving,  too,  for  the  clothespins  are 
always  at  hand. 

These  make  most  acceptable  gifts,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  those  who  travel  and  for 
whom  the  doing  of  laundry  is  something 
of  a  problem.  MRS.  B.  N. 
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Sour  Pickles 

The  following  recipes  are  given  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  inquiry  from  our  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  reader  which  appeared  on  page 
292: 

Small  cucumbers,  but  not  too  young, 
are  wiped  clean  with  a  dry  cloth,  put  into 
a  jar,  and  boiling  vinegar,  with  a  handful 
of  salt  poured  on  them.  Boil  up  the 
vinegar  every  three  days  and  pour  it  on 
them  until  they  become  green;  then  add 
ginger  and  pepper  and  tie  them  up  close 
for  use,  or  cover  them  with  salt  (as 
above)  in  a  stone  jar,  cover  them,  and 
set  them  on  the  hearth  before  the  tire 
two  or  three  days,  till  they  turn  yellow, 
then  put  away  the  water  and  cover  them 
with  hot  vinegar,  set  them  near  the  fire 
and  keep  hot  for  eight  or  ten  days  till 
they  turn  green;  then  pour  off  the  vine¬ 
gar,  cover  them  with  hot  vinegar 
(spiced)  and  cover  them  close. 

Connecticut.  H.  E.  H. 


Select  good  firm  cucumbers  any  size 
you  like.  My  choice  is  rather  a  medium 
size  that  can  easily  be  put  in  fruit  jars, 
although  if  your  cellar  will  keep  pickles 
in  an  earthen  jar  they  can  be  put  in  a 
crock.  Wash  the  pickles  and  make  a 
strong  brine,  scald  and  pour  over  pickles 
every  morning  for  three  days.  Then  take 
half  water  and  half  vinegar,  a  piece  of 
alum  size  of  a  butternut,  and  scald  and 
cover  pickles  for  two  more  days.  Now 
drain  pickles,  put  in  whatever  container 
you  use  and  scald  vinegar,  seasoned  with 
green  and  red  peppei’S  and  horseradish 
roots.  Cover  pickles  with  horseradish 
leaves  and  leave  until  sour. 

You  do  not  have  to  add  the  peppers  un¬ 
less  you  like  them,  as  they  can  be  eaten 
as  well  as  the  cucumbers,  but  do  not  omit 
the  horseradish  roots  as  they  really  make 
pickles  better.  I  usually  put  in  small 
onions  as  we  like  them. 

This  recipe  has  been  in  our  family 
many  yeai’S  and  I  can  guarantee  you  will 
like  them.  They  keep  very  well  and  stay 
crisp.  MRS.  D.  F.  w. 


Wash  cucumbers  in  cold  water  and 
wipe  dry.  Add  one  gallon  of  vinegax’,  one 
cup  of  salt,  one-half  cup  of  grated  horse¬ 
radish,  one-half  cup  of  ground  mustard, 
lump  of  alum  the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  Put 
up  cold.  MRS.  w.  H.  s. 


One  gallon  vinegar,  one  tablespoon 
alum,  one  tablespoon  mustard,  two-thirds 
cup  salt,  one-lmlf  pound  whole  mixed 
spices  (spices  may  be  omitted).  This 
will  fill  a  three-gallon  jar  when  poured 
over  small  green  cucumbers.  B.s.  M. 


Take  cucumbers  about  three  inches 
long,  wash  them,  put  them  in  a  weak 
brine  and  let  stand  two  nights  and  one 
day.  Then  take  out  and  scald  in  vinegar 
and  water  into  which  you  have  put  a 
piece  of  alum  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Re¬ 
move  pickles  and  pack  hot  into  cans  with 
pieces  of  green  pepper  and  horseradish 
scattered  through  the  cans. 

Have  your  vinegar  boiling  hot  with 
some  sugar  in  it,  pour  this  into  the  cans 


Vase  of  Roses. — This  is  a  very  old  quilt  design 
and  one  from  which  the  picture  was  made  was 
in  dark  green  and  bright  red,  the  colors  used 
by  pioneer  quilt  makers.  However,  any  colors 
may  be  used  for  the  blocks.  The  price  of  the 
Pattern  is  15  cents  or  any  two  quilt  patterns  for 
Z5  cents,  or  copy  of  quilt  pattern  catalog  with 
Pictures  of  124  old-time  quilt  patterns,  and  one 
pattern  for  25  cents.  Send  orders  to  Pattern 
Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

until  they  are  full  and  seal  quickly.  The 
pickles  on  no  account  must  boil,  but 
simply  be  heated  through  in  the  vinegar 
and  watei*.  If  heated  too  much  they  will 
shrivel  and  be  tough.  They  can  be  made 
as  sweet  as  you  like,  and  any  seasoning 
can  be  used  although  the  horseradish  and 
pepper  gives  the  best  flavoi\  They  must 
be  scalded  in  a  brass  kettle  to  make  them 
green.  If  made  exactly  according  to  di¬ 
rections  they  will  be  crisp,  green  as  when 
picked  and  perfectly  delicious.  Where  to 
get  the  brass  kettle.  Perhaps  the  oldest 
community  resident  can  supply  one.  Ours 
belonged  to  my  grandmother  and  every 
pickle  in  the  neighborhood  was  scalded  in 
that  kettle  !  Irene  bassett. 


Eggs  Again 

In  some  families  there  are  just  four 
ways  to  serve  eggs — fried,  poached,  boiled 
and  scrambled.  No  wonder,  when  eggs 
become  cheap  and  plentiful  that  Father 
sits  down  to  the  table  and  says  in  dis¬ 
gruntled  tones,  “What !  Eggs  again !” 
With  so  many  delicious  ways  to  serve 
them,  alone  and  combined  with  other 
foods,  the  family  need  not  grow  sated 
with  them.  I  am  giving  some  of  our 
favorites  which  are  especially  attractive 
to  children. 

Eggs  in  Nest. — Children  will  like  these 
at  Easter  time.  Cook  spaghetti  in  salted 


Turkey  Track. — This  block  may  be  made  of  two 
colors  and  white,  or  one  color  and  white.  Some 
use  a  different  print  for  the  color  in  center  part 
of  block.  The  blocks  are  about  14  inches  square 
and  the  number  required  depends  upon  the  size 
of  quilt  desired.  The  pieced  blocks  are  joined 
with  white  blocks  of  even  size.  If  two  prints 
are  used  it  will  require  about  one  yard  of  each, 
with  three  yards  of  white.  The  border  may  be 
made  of  white  or  strips  of  the  colors  and  white. 
Price  of  pattern  15  cents;  any  two  quilt  patterns 
25  cents.  Quilt  pattern  catalog  showing  124 
pictures  of  old-time  quilts,  15  cents.  Send  all 
orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 

water  until  tender,  keeping  it  in  as  long 
pieces  as  possible.  When  ready  to  serve, 
coil  spaghetti  on  a  platter  to  foi’m  rings 
or  nests,  drop  a  poached  egg  in  center  of 
nest,  and  if  desired  pour  over  all  a  tomato 
sauce. 

Creamed  Celery  and  Eggs. — Six  hard- 
cooked  eggs,  two  cups  cooked  diced  celery, 
1  V‘2  cups  white  sauce,  buttered  crumbs, 
sugar,  salt  and  butter  or  butter  substi¬ 
tute.  Slice  eggs.  Combine  with  celery. 
Add  white  sauce.  Pour  into  shallow,  well- 
oiled  dish.  Cover  with  butter  crumbs.  If 
desired,  arrange  a  ring  of  thin  sliced  to¬ 
matoes  on  top  as  garnish.  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  a  little  sugar.  Dot  with  butter. 
Brown  lightly  in  hot  oven  (425  degrees). 

Eggs  Poached  in  Tomatoes.  —  Season 
and  slightly  thicken  a  quart  jar  or  can 
of  tomatoes  in  a  flat  pan  or  skillet.  Care¬ 
fully  drop  eggs  into  the  tomatoes;  with  a 
spoon  put  a  little  of  the  tomato  over  the 
eggs.  Cover  closely  and  cook  very  slowly 
until  the  eggs  are  set.  Cheese  that  has 
been  grated  or  chopped  fine  may  be  sprin¬ 
kled  over  the  top  just  before  serving. 

Scalloped  Eggs  With  Asparagus. — Six 
hard-cooked  eggs,  IYj  cups  medium  white 
sauce,  three-fourths  cup  buttered  crumbs, 
two  dozen  stalks  canned  or  fresh,  cooked 
asparagus,  salt  and  pepper.  Fill  well- 
oiled  baking  dish  with  alternate  layers  of 
sliced  eggs  and  asparagus.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Add  white  sauce.  Cover 
with  buttered  crumbs.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (400  degrees)  until  sauce  bubbles. 
Six  servings. 

Apple  Whip. — Take  the  whites  of  eggs 
left  over  from  some  other  dish  and  beat 
until  stiff  with  sugar  and  a  little  salt. 
Take  left  over  baked  apples  or  apple 
sauce  and  put  through  a  sieve,  add  the 
beaten  whites,  and  pile  lightly  in  a  glass 
dish.  Decorate  with  small  bits  of  jelly 
and  keep  cold. 

Caramel  Custard. — Two  cups  sugar, 
four  cups  milk,  one-third  teaspoon  each 
vanilla  and  lemon  flavoring.  Carmelize 
one  cup  sugar  in  heavy  baking  pan.  Turn 
and  tilt  pan  until  inside  is  well  coated 
with  caramel  syrup.  Let  cool.  Beat  eggs 
until  yolks  and  white  are  blended.  Add 
sugar,  salt  and  flavorings.  Add  milk 
gradually,  stirring  constantly.  Pour  into 
caramel  lined  pan.  Set  in  pan  of  warm 
water.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375  de¬ 
grees)  until  an  inserted  knife  comes  out 
clean.  Chill  thoroughly.  Six  servings. 

Pirate’s  Gold  Cake. — When  egg  yolks 
are  left  over,  you  may  want  to  make  this 
gold  cake.  It  will  take  one-half  cup  egg 
yolks,  one  cup  sugar,  six  tablespoons 
shortening,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
lmlf  cup  milk,  three  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  two  tablespoons  grated  lemon 
rind  and  two  cups  flour.  Cream  the 
shortening  and  sugar.  Add  well-beaten 
egg  yolks.  Sift  flour,  measure  and  sift 
with  baking  powder  and  salt.  Add  alter¬ 
nately  with  milk  to  creamed  sugar  and 
shortening.  Add  grated  lemon  rind.  Pour 
into  well-oiled  layer  cake  pans.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (375  degrees)  20  minutes. 
Use  a  lemon  filling  and  cover  with  seven 
minute  frosting.  This  batter  may  be 
baked  in  well-oiled  muffin  tins.  When 
cold  ice  with  butter  frosting  and  roll  in 
cocoanut.  Blanche  pease, 
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WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 


The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 

flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
Vou  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 

soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 

feci  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 

in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935.  C.M.Co. 


STOP 

NIGHT  COUGHING 

A  Sip  of  KEMP'S  BALSAM  Relieves 
Tickling  Throat.  Pleasant  Tasting. 


KEMPS  BALSAM 


■■  ■  BOVS  ENOUGH 

/C.  WALL  PAPER 

Jay  ^8  P  To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 

Write  for  Big 

m  FREE  CATALOG 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  Si.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ATHROOMS— $34,  Sinktub  Combinations  com 
plete— S26,  Steam  plant  complete  (for  6  room 
house)  si  25.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


ORANGES— GRAPEFRUIT 


Fresh,  tasty,  direct  from  our  own  groves  to  you. 
Fully  Mature,  the  best  there  is  in  citrus  fruit. 
Tar  of  ORANGE  BLOSSOM  HONEY  FREE  with 

each  box.  Send  check  or  money  order,  no  C.O.D.’s. 

GRAPEFRUIT  }*  *>OX  SlZe.  .  .  .  $1.15 

HALF  &  HALF  I  1/&  box  size -  $2.00 

All  prices  F  O  B.  shipping  point  for  month  of  April. 

SUNSHINE  GROVES,  Orange  St..  Auburndale.  Fla. 
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BLANKETS 

FV  VVftr  BATTING-ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
eold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  creations. 
Priced  reasonable  ....  Samples  and  Catalog  FREE. 

FREE  BLANKETS 

To  our  customers  each  month  .  .  .  Write  for  Details. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS  •  I  1 2  Lynn  Street 
WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor’’  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  503- H  Adams  Building.  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Registered  Patent  Attorneys  Before  U.  S. 
Patent  Office). 


II HD  It  If  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
IXvUHn  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
Cjl  UQ  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin), 
r  I  LIVIO  Genuine.  Nations  111'  known,  MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  laCrosse,  Wis. 


KODAK  ENLARGEMENTS,  only  35c  ROLL 

Rolls  116  size  or  smaller  carefully  developed  and  every 
picture  enlarged  to  double  usual  size.  One-day  service. 
EMPIRE  PHOTO  STUDIOS,  99  Empire,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Flints  DEVELOPED  ANY  STZTC  25 o  COr\— 
Including  two  enlargements.  CENTURY  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  Box  829,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Roll  Developed, 
b  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements  25o 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946K  Nicollet  Minneapolis,'  Minn! 


20 


REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  neg*a- 

five  25c,  SKRUDLAND,  6870.90  George,  Chicago 
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THE  FINEST  POULTRY 
FEED  YOU  CAN  BUY 


NOW  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF 


REGARDLESS  OF  THE  SIZE  OF  HIS  FLOCK 


THE  advantages  of  feeding  milk  in  every 
single  step  in  poultry  raising  are  so  im¬ 
portant  and  so  numerous  that  no  flock  owner 
can  afford  to  overlook  them.  Added  to  any  ra¬ 
tion,  milk  produces  better  and 
healthier  birds,  increases  egg 
production,  helps  to  cut  down 
disease  losses  and  gives  extra 
insurance  of  success. 

The  one  sure  way  for  any  poul¬ 
try  raiser  to  get  real  milk  re¬ 
sults  is  to  feed  Semi-Solid  But¬ 
termilk.  Pound  for  pound, 

Semi-Solid  equals,  and  even 
surpasses  in  effectiveness  any 
other  form  of  milk  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent — and  it  is  more  economi¬ 
cal.  Always  fresh,  and  pure, 

Semi-Solid  is,  within  itself,  the 
finest  poultry  feed  onjthe  mar¬ 


ket.  Feed  Semi-Solid  and  you  can  be  posi¬ 
tive  of  having  milk,  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
right  in  quality. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  flock  or  the 
amount  you  have  to  spend  for 
poultry  feed,  you  can  buy  Semi- 
Solid  in  j  ust  the  correct  amounts 
to  meet  your  requirements.  It 
is  packed  in  convenient  and 
economicaldrumsof  5.01bs.and 
100  lbs.  as  well  as  in  larger 
drums  and  500-lb.  barrels. 

The  makers  of  Semi-Solid 
have  just  published  several  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  new 
pamphlets  on  poultry  raising 
and  feeding.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
copies — or,  if  he  cannot  supply 
you,  write  direct  to  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Products  Company. 


SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK  is  made  ONLY  by  the 
CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  *  General  Offices:  Danville,  Illinois 

Localized  Plants,  Dealers  and  Warehouses  Everywhere 


Sore  Teats 


When  cows  suffer — you  pay! 
Avoid  costly  troubles — need¬ 
lessly  prolonged— use  quick¬ 
acting  Bag  Balm  for  Caked 
Bag,  Inflammation,  cracks, 
chaps,  injuries  that  cut  down 
the  milk-flow.  Bag  Balm  is 
ointment-and-liniment  com¬ 
bined — clean  and  pleasant, 
compounded  with  an  exclu¬ 
sive,  vigorously  penetrating 
distilled-oil  ingredient  that 
cannot  be  imitated.  For  ALL 
farm  healing,  big  10-oz.  pack¬ 
age  60c  at  stores  everywhere. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9fl  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


See  your  nearby  PARK  and 
POLLARD  Dealer  for  feeds  that 
mean  Better  Dairy  Profits  for  you 
THE  PARK  and  POLLARD  CO. 

357  Hertel  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

137  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  6is 


A  FEED  for  EVERY  NEED 
and  EVERY  PURSE 


HEALTHIER  COWS 
BIGGER  MILK  CHECKS 


with  a  CONCRETE 
DAIRY  BARN  FLOOR 

FREE— complete  instructions, 
plans  and  details 

A  concrete  barn  floor  is  every¬ 
where  recognized  as  essential 
to  profitable  dairy  operation. 
Means  healthier  cows.  Easy 
to  clean  and  disinfect.  Doesn’t 
absorb  odors.  Wear-proof,  fire¬ 
proof,  rot-proof,  vermin-proof 

—inexpensive  and  easy  to  build. 

<¥• 

Concrete  is  the  permanent, 
firesafe,  economical  way  to 
build  up  your  place.  You  can 
do  the  work  yourself.  Or  ask 
your  cement  dealer  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  good  concrete  con¬ 
tractor. 

Let  us  help  you  by  sending 
free  folder,  “Dairy  Barn 
Floors  and  How  to  Build 
Them,’’  and  booklets  on 
other  subjects. 

Paste" check  list ”  on  postal  card  and  mail  today. 

.^PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K4b-16,  347  Madison  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M4b-10,  1528  Walnut  St., 

I  y  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  □  " Dairy  Barn  Floors”  □  Milk 
■  Houses  □  Milk  Cooling  Tanks  □  Feed- 
|  ing  Floors  □  Storage  Cellars  □  Gran- 
J  aries  □  Silos  □  Home  Improvements 
|  □  Soil  Saving  Dams.  Ill 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World's  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  February,  as 
follows:  _  „ . 

Class  1,  $2.45  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  ~B  and 
2C,  $1.80;  Class  2D,  $1,485;  class  2E,_  $1,435; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1,335;  Class 
4B,  $1,175. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74,  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  30%  1°  3114c;  extra, 
92  score,  3014c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  30  to 
30%  e;  unsalted,  best,  31%  to  32c;  firsts,  30  to 
30%c;  centralized,  30  to  30%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  including  premium,  25  to  26c; 
standards,  2014c;  browns,_  best,  24  to  24%c; 
Pacific  Coast  standards,  25%  to  26%c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  25  to  31c;  fowls,  16  to  25%c;  ca¬ 
pons,  28  to  35c ;  turkeys,  23  to  32c ;  ducks,  23c ; 
squabs,  25  to  55c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  23  to  24c;  chickens,  20  to  26c;  turkeys, 
27  to  32c;  ducks,  18c;  geese,  15c;  squabs,  pair, 
30c  to  $1;  rabbits,  lb.,  15  to  21c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Black.  Twig  70  to  85c,  Hubbard- 
son  $1.25  to  $1.63,  Opalescent  90c  to  $1.25, 
Winter  Banana  75c  to  $1,  King  75  to  90c,  Gold¬ 
en  Delicious  $1.13  to  $1.25,  Jonathan  75  to  90c, 
Wealthy  80c  to  $1.13,  Cortland  90c  to  $1.10, 
Stark  85c  to  $1,  Baldwin  $1  to  $1.35,  Ben  Davis 
75c,  York  85c  to  $1.10,  Stayman  Winesaps  85c 
to  $1.10,  Rome  Beauty  90c  to  $1.10,  Delicious 
$1.18  to  $1.63,  McIntosh  $1.10  to  $2,  R.  I. 
Greening  $1.10  to  $1.50,  N.  W.  Greening  $1.60. 
Eastern,  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $2.25.  Cranberries,  En., 
%  bbl.,  $1.25  to  $3.50.  Pears,  En.,  bskt.,  65c 
to  $1.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  7  to  12c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.50.  Beans,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $3.75.  Beets, 
State,  50-lb.  bag,  30c  to  $1.20.  Broccoli,  Cal., 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3.50.  Brussels  sprouts,  Cal., 
drum,  50c  to  $1.  Cabbage,  State,  white,  ton, 
$18;  Texas,  white,  crate,  $1  to  $2;  Savoy,  % 
crate,  $1.25.  Carrots,  State,  washed,  bu.,  35 
to  90c.  Cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.13. 
Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $3.75.  Celery 
knobs,  nearby,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Chives,  L.  I., 
doz.,  75c  to  $1.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  50c  to 
$2.50.  Onions,  En.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  30  to  85c; 
red,  bag,  30  to  80c.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  25 
to  65c.  Peas,  Fla.,  bu.,  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Peppers, 
Fla.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu., 
40  to  50c:  Texas,  $1  to  $1.25.  Squash,  crate, 
$2.25  to  $3.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bu.,  25  to 
65c.  White  potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $7  to  $7.50; 
Cuba,  bag,  $2.25;  Florida,  box,  $1.50  to  $2.40; 
L.  I.,  bag,  $1  to  $2.10;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  $2.35 
to  $3.60;  Idaho,  100-lb.  bag.  $2.30  to  $2.35; 
sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  35c  to  $1.35. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.12%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
81c;  oats,  40%c;  rye,  67%c;  barley,  82c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No. 
3,  $14;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $22. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  45  to  50c;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  chickens, 
32  to  35c;  squash,  each,  40  to  75c;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  6c;  lettuce,  bead,  19  to  25c;  apples,  doz., 
40  to  60c;  string  beans,  lb.,  20  to  25e;  onions, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  cabbage,  head,  10  to  15c. 


Buffalo  Produce  Markets 

The  egg  market  is  weaker,  while  butter  is 
firm.  Louisiana  strawberries  have  arrived  here. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  35  to  30c;  tubs,  34  to  35c; 
firsts,  31  to  32c;  country  rolls,  32  to  34c. 
Cheese,  steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  19 
to  20c;  limburger,  21  to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies, 
26  to  28c.  Eggs,  weaker;  nearby  fancy,  25c; 
Grade  A,  21  to  23c;  Grade  B,  21c;  Grade  C, 
18  to  20c;  nearby  at  market,  17  to  20c. 

Poultry.— Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  23 
to  26c;  fryers,  25  to  26c;  broilers,  26  to  35c; 
ducks,  17  to  24c;  turkeys,  28  to  32e.  Live 
poultry,  steady;  fowls,  22  to  26c;  roosters,  16e; 
springers,  22  to  25c;  broilers,  24  to  26c;  ducks, 
17c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Wag¬ 
ner,  bu.,  40  to  65c;  Baldwin,  40  to  85c;  Green¬ 
ing,  Cortland,  50  to  90c;  King,  75c  to  $1;  Rome 
Beauty,  McIntosh,  60c  to  $1.10;  Northern  Spy, 
65c  to  $1.10.  Potatoes,  steady;  liome-grown, 

bu.,  80c  to  $1;  Fla.,  Red  Bliss,  50-lb.  crate, 
$2.50  to  $2.75;  Idaho  Bakers,  50-Ib.  bag,  $1.50; 
sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.60. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  Pea.  ewt., 
$2.75;  medium,  $3.25;  marrow,  $4;  red  kidney, 
$5;  white  kidney,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  Limas,  $7.50. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1; 
Yellow  Globe,  50-lb.  bag,  50  to  75c;  Col.,  Span¬ 
ish,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.90. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes,  Arg.,  crate,  $3 
to  $4.25;  honeydews,  Chile,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25; 
lemons.  Cal.,  crate,  $5.25  to  $6;  oranges.  Cal., 

box,  $3.25  to  $4.25;  Fla.,  $3  to  $4;  pineapples, 

P.  R.,  crate,  $4.25;  strawberries,  La.,  crate, 
24  pts.,  14  to  15c. 

Honey  and  Maple  Products.  —  White  comb 
honey,  crate,  24  boxes,  $2.50  to  $3.  Maple 
sugar,  lb..  10  to  20c;  syrup,  gal.,  $1  to_$1.35. 

Vegetables. — Anise,  Cal.,  crate,  $3.50;  arti¬ 
chokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.25;  asparagus, 
Cal.,  crate,  $3  to  $4.50;  beans.  Fla.,  green,  bu., 
$3  to  $3.25;  beets,  bu.,  25  to  65c-;  broccoli,  Cal., 
crate,  $2.75  to  $3;  cabbage,  bu.,  20  to  35e; 
carrots,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.35  to  $1.75;  celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$3.25;  cucumbers,  doz.  carton.  $1.50;  eggplant, 
Fla.,  1%-bu.  crate,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  endive,  lb., 
10  to  25c:  lettuce,  5-lb.  crate,  25  to  30c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  65c  to  $1;  oyster  plant,  doz. 
bchs.,  45  to  50o;  parsnips,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  peas. 
Cal.,  bu.,  $3.75;  peppers,  Fla.,  1%-bu.,  $4.50 
to  $5.50;  radishes,  doz..  11  to  20c:  spinach, 
Texas,  bu.,  80  to  90c;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  carton, 
$1  to  $1.75;  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton.  to 

$15:  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $19.50;  standard 
middlings,  $19;  red  dog.  $23;  cottonseed  meal. 
41  per  cent.  $27;  oilmeal.  37  per  cent.  $26.50; 
gluten.  $21.60:  hominy.  $21.40;  table  cormneal, 
bag.  $2;  rolled  oats.  $2.34:  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2  35;  Alfalfa.  $14.50;  Alsike,  $15;  clover, 
$14.  H'  B- 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — -Native  Baldwins  75c  to  $1.50:  Mc¬ 
Intosh  75c  to  $1.60  bu.  Conn.  U.  S.  1  Green¬ 
ings  and  Baldwins  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  Pa.  Yorks 
and  Baldwins  85c  to  $1.10  bu.  Va.  Black 
Twigs  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  Me.  No.  Spys.  and 
Baldwins  $2.50  to  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins 
U.  S.  1  2%-in.  $1  to  $1.10  bu.  N.  Y.  McIn¬ 
tosh  U.  8.  1  2%-in.  $1  to  $1.15  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  50  to  75c  bu.  Texas 
bclid.  $1  to  $1.25  %  crate.  Native  beet  greens 
60  to  65c  bu. 

Broccoli.  —  Cal.  24  bchs.  fancy  $3  to  $3.50 
crate. 

Cabbage. — Danish  fair  40  to  50c  50  lbs.  Texas 
white  $1  to  $1.10  %  crate.  Fla.  Savoy  75c  to 
$1  %  crate. 

Carrots.— Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1  bu.  Cal. 
72  bchs.  $2  to  $2.50  crate.  Ariz.  72  bchs.  $2 
to  $2.35  crate.  Texas  36  bchs.  $1  to  $1.15  % 
crate,  N.  Y.  cut  and  washed  $1  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.65  pony  crate. 

Celery, — Cal.  ord.  washed  3  to  5  doz.  $1  to  $2 
%  crate.  Fla.  $2.25  to  $3  10-in.  crate. 

Cranberries  — Cape  Cod  ord.  $1  to  $2.  Howes 
fancy  $2.25  to  $2.50  %  bbl. 

Cucumbers. — Native  lull,  fancy  24  cukes  $2  50 
to  $3.  Fla.  li.h.  75c  to  $1.15  doz.  Cuban  out¬ 
door  $4  to  $5  bu. 

Dandelions. — Native  lull.  $1.10  to  $1.35  bu. 

Esearole. — Fla.  $1  to  $1.25  1%  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  head  lull.  85c  bu.  Cali. 
4  to  5  doz.  $2.75  to  $3.50  crate. 

Mushrooms. — Native  fancy  65  to  85c;  N.  Y. 
60  to  75c;  Pa.  65  to  75c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.- — Native  medium  to  large  40  to  75c 
50  lbs.  Col.  Yal.  large  $1.35  to  $1.65  50  lbs. 
N.  Y.  yellow  ord.  50  to  60c  50  lbs.  Mich,  yel¬ 
low  fair  75  to  85c  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Texas  75c  to  $1  %  crate. 

Parsnips. — Native  cut  off  25  to  40c  %  bu. 

Potatoes. — Native  best  $1  to  $1.25  60-lb.  “bags. 
Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.85  to  $2.25  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  lull,  fancy 
$1.75  to  $2  bu. 

Rhubarb. — H.h.  native  10-lb.  bndls.  fancy  7 
to  8c  lb.;  5-lb.  etns.  N.  Yr.  fancy  8c  lb.  Mich, 
fancy  8  to  9c  lb.  Me.  10-lb.  bndls  fancy  7  to 
Sc  lb.  Wash.  h.h.  extra  fancy  $1.10  to  $1.25 
15-lb.  box.  Cal.  outdoor  75  to  90c  20-lb.  box. 

Spinach. — Texas  75c  to  $1.25  bu. 

Squash.— Native  Hubbard  $2.75  to  $3  bbl. 
Blue  Hubbard  3  to  4c  lb.  Minn,  and  Ohio  Blue 
Ilubbard  $00  to  $70  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  35  to  40c.  Fla.  $2  to 
$2.50  lug. 

Turnips. — Native  Rutabagas  50  to  60e;  Pur¬ 
ple  tops  fancy  40  to  00c  bu.  White  Capes  35 
to  50c  50-Ib.  sack.  P.  E.  I.  Rutabagas  00  to 
65c  50  lbs. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  33c,  firsts  32%e  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  hennery  brown  specials”  26c. 
extras  25c  doz.  White  specials  26e,  extras  25c 
doz.  Western  hennery  brown  25e,  white  24e. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs. 
24  to  25%c,  3  to  4  lbs.  22%  to  24c,  native  26 
to  27c.  Chickens  30  to  33c.  Broilers  western  24 
to  29c,  native  fancy  25  to  30c.  Ducklings  20c  lb. 
Live  poultry:  Fowl  fancy  24  to  25c,  Leghorns 

20  to  21c,  chickens  large  23  to  24e,  smaller  20 
to  22c,  Leghorns  18  to  20c.  Roosters  15c  lb. 
Squabs,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.  plucked  and  bled 
50  to  85c,  mostly  65  to  75c  each. 

Cheese  (Jobbing). — N.  Y.  held  extras  1935 

21  to  21  %e,  firsts  1935  20%  to  21c.  Western 
held  extras  1935  20  to  20 %c,  firsts  1936  19% 
to  20c  lb.  Fresh  firsts  17%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.— Pea  $3  to  $3.25,  Yellow  Eves 
*4.50  to  $5,  red  kidney  $5.60  to  $5.75  100  lbs. 

M  ool. — Supply  moderately  light,  trading  light 
with  prices  unchanged. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  34  to  36c, 
clothing  29  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  36  to  37c, 

clothing  31  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  41  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  88  to  92e, 
clothing  78  to  81c;  %  blood,  combing  84  to  86c, 

clothing  72  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing  78  to  82e, 

clothing  73  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing  73  to  75c, 

clothing  66  to  70c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  93  to  95c, 

clothing  85  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing  88  to  90c, 

clothing  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83e, 

clothing  73  to  76c;  %  blood,  combing  74  to  77c, 

clothing  69  to  72c. 

Hay.— No.  1  Timothy  $19  to  $20,  No.  2 
Timothy  $17  to  $18;  clover  mixed  red  No.  1 
$18.50  to  $19.50;  Alfalfa  second  cutting  $22 
to  $22.50;  first  cutting  $17.50  to  $18;  stock 
hay  $15  to  $16.  Rye  straw  No.  1  long  $21  to 
$21.50  ton.  Oat  straw  No.  1  $13  to  $14  ton. 
White  oats  clipped  38  to  40  lbs.  41  to  42e,  36 
to  38  lbs.  40  to  41c  bu. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Ilogs,  bulk  of  sales  $9.75  to  $10.50.  Cattle, 
slaughter  cattle  and  vealers,  common  and  me¬ 
dium  cows,  100  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  bulls.  $4.50  to 
$o.;>0, •  medium  and  choice  vealers,  $0  to  $9; 
cull  and  common,  $3.50  to  $6.  Milk  cows, 
choice,  $85  to  $110;  good,  $70  to  $85;  medium, 
$o5  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $55. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  30%  to  35%e;  eggs,  17%  to  24c.  Live 
fowls,  19  to  24c;  chickens,  21  to  26c;  turkeys. 
IS  to  28c;  clucks,  18  to  21c.  Dressed  fowls,  21 
to  25c;  chickens,  28  to  30c;  ducks,  23c. 


LANCASTER 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $0  to  $9.50: 
good,  $8  to  $8.50;  medium,  $7  to  $8;  common. 
$0  to  $7;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $9.25  to 
$9.75;  good.  $8.25  to  $9;  medium,  $7.50  to  $8: 
choice,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10;  good. 
$9  to  $9.50;  lieifers,  choice,  $7.25  to  $8.25; 
good,  $0.75  to  $7;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  com¬ 
mon,  $4  to  $5;  cows,  choice,  $6  to  $0.50;  good, 
$5.50  to  $6;  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to 
$5.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4.50;  bulls, 
good  and  choice,  $7  to  $7.75;  cutter,  common  ami 
medium,  $5  to  $0;  vealers,  good  and  choice,  $12 
to  $12.50;  medium,  $10.50  to  $11;  cull  and  com¬ 
mon,  $6  to  $8.50;  feeder  and  stock  cattle,  good 
and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common 
and  medium,  $5  to  $5.50;  good  and  choice,  800 
to  1.050  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common  and  medium. 
$5  to  $6.50;  hogs,  good  and  choice,  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.50;  180  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25  to 
$11.50;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.50;  220  to 
250  lbs.,  $11  to  $11.25;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $10.25 
to  $10.75;  290  to  350  lbs..  $9.75  to  $10.25;  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  350  to  500  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.50; 
sheep,  choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $11  to 
$11.50;  medium,  $9  to  $9.50;  common,  $8  to 
$8.50;  yearling  wethers,  $6  to  $6.50;  ewes 
$2  to  $4. 


PITTSBURGH 

nogs,  top  and  bulk,  $11.15  for  160  to  225-lb. 
weights;  250  to  350  lbs.,  butchers,  $10.25  to 
$10.75;  100  to  140  lbs.,  $10  to  $10.50;  good 
sows,  $8.75  to  $9.  Steers,  medium  to  near-good. 
$7.50  to  $8.75;  top  load.  $8.90;  load  mixed  year¬ 
lings  and  heifers.  $8.40;  good  lieifers,  $7.50  to 
$8.25;  common  down  to  $6;  bologna  cows,  $3.50 
to  $4:  bulls  mostly  $6.75  down.  Calves,  few 
vealers  $11.50.  Lambs,  better  grade.  $10  to 
$10.75;  top  and  bulk,  $8.75;  choice  clipped  year¬ 
lings,  $7.25;  clipped  sheep,  $5  down. 
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Bone  Content  of  Cattle 

Will  you  tell  me  how  many  cubic  feet 
of  bones  there  are  in  an  average  cow? 
Also  the  weight  of  bone  per  average  beef 

cow?  ^  J- Rt  S‘ 

New  York. 

The  question  of  cubic  feet  of  bone  in 
cattle  would  vary  with  so  many  factors  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  give  an  answer 
which  would  apply  in  a  general  manner. 
It  would  be  better  to  consider  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  ratio  of  percentages  to  live  weight 
of  cattle. 

Scientific  work  done  by  Haecker  of  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station  shows  that 
the  ratio  of  bone  in  cattle  to  body  weight 
is  about  20  per  cent  for  a  100-pound 
calf,  while  for  a  500-pound  animal  it  is 
only  a  little  over  33  per  cent.  A  1,000- 
pound  steer  carcass  in  good  flesh  con¬ 
tains  about  10  per  cent  bone,  which 
means,  of  course,  that  such  a  carcass 
would  yield  on  the  average  about  100 
pounds  of  bone.  If  the  steer  is  finished 
to  1,500  pounds  weight  it  contains  only 
about  8  per  cent  bone  in  ratio  to  body 
weight.  This  indicates  the  heavier 
weight  carcass  is  more  economical  from 
an  edible  meat  basis  in  ratio  to  pur¬ 
chased  bone  weight. 

Another  excellent  study  of  anatomy 
and  study  of  skeletal  structure  of  a  high¬ 
ly  specialized  dairy  cow  and  beef  cow  is 
covered  in  a  report  by  Sweet,  Graves  and 
Miller,  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research, 
Vol.  37,  No.  12.  This  work  was  a  very 
complete  and  accurate  study  and  compari¬ 
son  of  the  entire  body  structure  of  two 
famous  cows.  The  dairy  cow  used  was 
that  of  the  carcass  of  the  famous  Jersey 
cow,  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm.  The 
beef  cow  carcass  used  was  that  of  the 
show  cow  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus  breed, 
Blackbird  of  Dallas.  A  summary  of  the 
skeleton  measurement  report  states  in 
part :  “The  skeleton  of  Sophie  is  slightly 
taller  and  about  6  or  7  per  cent  longer 
than  that  of  Blackbird.  The  head  and 
front  quarters  of  Blackbird  are  relative¬ 
ly  low.  The  total  length  of  the  bones  of 
the  front  leg  of  Blackbird  is  only  92.4 
per  cent  of  that  of  Sophie,  whereas  the 
length  of  the  bones  of  the  hind  leg  is  95.7 
per  cent  as  great.”  R.  w.  duck. 


Bloody  Milk  of  Goat 

We  have  a  goat  11  months  old  who 
came  fresh.  She  has  blood  in  her  milk. 
Is  there  anything  we  can  do  about  it  and 
what  caused  it?  The  milk  was  not  like 
that  the  first  day  or  two.  f.  d.  n. 

We  think  your  goat  is  affected  with  a 
case  of  simple  or  catarrhal  mastitis  or 
garget,  which  can  be  induced  by  over¬ 
feeding,  shock,  rough  or  incomplete  milk¬ 
ing ;  change  of  milkers;  chill,  fright; 
lying  on  a  cold  floor  or  ground  or  stand¬ 
ing  in  cold  water.  Treat  by  isolating  the 
animal  and  milking  once  an  hour  until  the 
milk  becomes  normal.  Massage  the  udder 
at  each  milking,  rubbing  in  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  pure  turpentine  and  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  poke  root  and  eight  parts  of 
sweet  oil  or  unsalted  lard.  Alternately 
bathe  the  udder  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
Camphor  ointment  is  also  useful.  The 
simpler  form  of  caked  bag  will  seldom  oc¬ 
cur  if  the  goat  is  kept  milked  out  after 
dropping  her  kid,  and  is  carefully  fed. 
When  blood  stains  the  milk  of  an  animal 
it  is  also  often  caused  by  engorgement  of 
the  udder  as  a  preparation  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  In  such  cases  lessen  the  feed, 
give  a  physic,  and  milk  gently  several 
times  a  days  and  the  condition  should 
soon  clear  up.  There  is  also  a  possibility, 
of  course,  of  severe  germ  caused  mastitis, 
but  your  letter  does  not  give  much  detail, 
and  from  what  you  have  said  we  think 
it  is  the  simple  condition  that  affects  your 
goat.  B.  H.  B. 


Vaccinated  Pigs 

I  have  some  unvaccinated  sows  and  a 
vaccinated  boar.  I  am  told  that  they 
cannot  live  together;  that  as  soon  a"s 
warm  weather  comes  my  sows  will  die. 
Is  there  anything  to  this?  j.  m. 

Pigs  which  have  been  vaccinated  by  the 
double  treatment  method  against  hog 
cholera  should  not  be  allowed  with  un¬ 
vaccinated  pigs  for  about  three  to  six 
weeks,  as  they  might  possibly  spread  the 
disease  to  the  unvaccinated  ones.  How¬ 
ever,  after  that  time  there  would  be  little 
if  any  danger  of  transmitting  the  disease. 
It.  is  usually  safer  and  more  satisfactory 
to  vaccinate  all  the  herd  by  the  double 
method  of  vaccination,  it.  w.  duck. 


7  REASONS  WHY 


you  should  learn  all  about  the  new 


THE  IMPROVE^^^^U 

BUCKEYE  COPPER-IZED  METAl  SILO 


It  will 


1.  Lower  feeding  costs. 

2.  Increase  dairy  production. 

3.  Increase  beef  production. 

4.  Save  you  work. 

5.  Make  crop  rotation  possible. 

6.  Insure  you  against  crop  spoil¬ 
age;  against  backward  seasons; 
against  droughts  and  other 
crop  hazards. 

7.  Protect  your  crops  from  fire  loss. 


THE  new  Silver  Shield  Silo  is  made 
from  a  special  copper-bearing  steel. 
For  this  reason  a  Silver  Shield  Silo  will 
last  a  lifetime.  And  because  it  will  lower 
feeding  costs,  increase  dairy  and  beef 
production  it  has  been  definitely  proved 
that  a  copper-ized  metal  silo  will  pay 
for  itself  in  two  years’  time  or  less.  The 
Silver  Shield  Silo  is  the  result  of  26 
successful  years  of  building  metal  farm 
buildings.  Hundreds  of  satisfied  owners 
of  our  original  Buckeye  Copper-ized 
Metal  Silo  have  told  us  what  they  want 
in  a  silo  and  the  new  Silver  Shield  Silo 
is  the  result.  This  new,  improved  silo  is 
the  easiest  to  purchase,  easiest  to  ship 
and  easiest  to  erect  of  all  silos.  It  can 
be  erected  in  a  few  days’  time  without 
any  special  tools  or  special  help. 


Building  Up  A  Dairy  Herd 


Is  it  advisable  in  trying  to  build  up  a 
herd  of  good  milk  cows  to  keep  the  first 
offspring  from  a  heifer  either  in  bull  or 
cow  calves  in  order  to  obtain  good  pro¬ 
duction  quickly?  These  heifers  are  bred 
well  and  very  promising.  S.  II.  P. 

We  should  advise  you  by  all  means  to 
keep  the  first  offspring  mentioned  when 
trying  to  build  up  a  dairy  herd  for  good 
production.  The  dairy  type  is  the  result 
of  long  careful  breeding  and  selection 
with  the  development  and  fixing  of  one 
character — namely  great  milk  production 
— as  the  all-important  aim.  Every  fe¬ 
male  of  that  group  of  animals  called 
mammals  (those  that  suckle  their  young) 
produces  some  milk,  but  in  its  natural 
condition  that  is  only  enough  to  rear  its 
offspring  to  weaning  age.  This  was  the 
<  ase  with  all  cattle  when  they  were  wild 
or  half  wild  creatures.  The  fact  that  the 
heifers  referred  to  are  well-bred  and  very 
promising  means  that  you  already  have  a 
start  toward  a  good  foundation  herd.  In 
choosing  dairy  cattle,  the  following  may 
he  of  help  :  (1)  As  viewed  from  the  front, 
(lie  cow  should  be  narrow  at  top  of  shoul¬ 
der  widening  through  the  hearthgirth  at 
the  level  of  the  elbows.  (2)  As  viewed 
from  above,  the  topline  should  be  narrow 
at  the  shoulder,  widening  through  the 
barrel  and  widest  through  the  hind  quar¬ 
ters.  (3)  As  viewed  from  the  side,  the 


depth  should  increase  from  front  to  rear, 
being  greatest  where  an  up  and  down 
line  would  cut  directly  across  the  udder. 
Good  heartgirth  and  width  of  chest  indi¬ 
cate  constitution  and  vitality.  Large,  bar¬ 
rel  and  good  spring  of  well-spaced  ribs  in¬ 
dicate  ability  to  consume  great  quantities 
of  feed  and  convert  it  into  milk.  The  ud¬ 
der  should  be  large,  soft  and  symmetrical, 
attached  well  up  behind  and  carried  well 
forward.  The  teats,  which  vary  some¬ 
what  among  different  breeds,  should  he 
medium  sized.  Milk  veins  should  be  nu¬ 
merous,  large  and  winding  and  should 
enter  the  abdominal  wall  well  forward 
through  large  openings  or  “milk  wells.” 
The  importance  of  milk  veins  is  based 
upon  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the 
udder,  and  is  by  many  considered  as  the 
best  index  to  milk  production.  Quality 
is  denoted  by  a  loose,  mellow,  pliable  and 
moderately  thin  skin  of  a  yellow  color; 
short,  glossy  hair;  leaness  or  spareness 
of  form  and  refinement  of  bone,  and  pres¬ 
ence  of  yellowish,  oily  secretions,  espe¬ 
cially  inside  the  ears,  in  the  brush  at  the 
end  of  the  tail  and  about  the  udder. 
Dairy  temperament  is  indicated  by  large, 
mild,  quiet  eyes;  dished  face  and  mod¬ 
erately  wide  muzzle;  thin  neck  and  nar¬ 
row  withers,  and  general  spareness  and 
capacity.  b.  h.  b. 


THOMAS  and  ARMSTRONG  DIV.,  Lamneck  Products,  Inc. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Write  for  this  Free  Booklet 


which  tells  you  all  about  the  new  Silver  Shield  Copper-ized  Metal  Silo.  The 
booklet  is  profusely  illustrated.  It  describes  just  what  the  new  Silver  Shield 
Silo  is,  how  it  is  made,  what  it  will  do  for  you,  what  dozens  of  satisfied 
owners  think  of  our  original  Thomas  and  Armstrong  Buckeye 
Copper-ized  Metal  Silo,  and  why  it  will  pay  any  stock  farmer 
to  have  one  on  his  farm.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 


THOMAS  and  ARMSTRONG  DIV.,  Lamneck  Products,  Inc. 
423  Dublin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  "Canned  Dollars”  which 
describes  the  new  Silver  Shield  Copper-ized  Metal  Silo. 

Name 

Address 


State 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

CPFPIAI  flfifiRFniTFn  CLEAN  by  the  University  of  New  Hampshire:  No  B. 
arkUlHk  HwunkUl  ICU  \\-_  D.  Reactors  for  10  years:  Bred  for  Vitality:  Fast 
growth:  Well  Feathering:  Early  Maturity:  Big  egg  Production:  Large  egg  size:  Less 
Broodiness:  Eggs  come  direct  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  from  master  Breed¬ 
ing  Flock  of  3,000  choice  University  Accredited  birds.  Chicks  are  regular  18c  and  20c 
chick  Quality. 

PRICE:  $13.75  Per  100  -  $135  Per  1000 

PFNNA  .STATF  RllPFRl/I^FIl  ■^ew  Hampshire  Red  Clucks  are  always  of 
*  **n,lf*»  guiuuwkV  uniform  Quality  and  can  be  depended  upon 

to  make  real  profits.  Every  breeding  bird  is  State  Selected:  State  Leg  Banded:  State 
Blood  Tested:  These  Chicks  will  put  profit  into  your  egg  basket  next  Fall  and 
Winter.  They  are  from  True  Type  Big  Bodied  Birds  with  the  lay  bred  into  them. 

PRICE:  $10.25  Per  100  -  $100  Per  1000 

Add  MsO  for  orders  Jess  than  101)  chicks:  Wo  prepay  post,  and  guar.  100%  live  arrival. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R.  —  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 

‘‘Largest  State- Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


10  BREEDS 

oo 

Per  100 
up. 
Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


UICNE^CHICKS 


FAMOUS  FOR  BIGGER  EGGS— BETTER  BROILERS  and  ROASTERS 

For  15  years  WENE  Bloodtested  breeding  flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred 
for  egg  production,  health,  vigor  and  long  life.  We  have  constantly  added  the  finest 
blood  lines  in  the  U.  S.  by  purchasing  stock  from  the  Highest  Official  Contest  Record 
Layers.  Our  Super  Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg  males. 
We  are  the  originators  Wyan-Rock  Breed  which  tests  show  reach  broiler  age  (2 1-2  lbs.) 
10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds  with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 
PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY— FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 
That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  So.  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  “1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

“My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.” 

My  big  FREE  Catalog  describes  my  breeding  program,  gives  prices  and 
discounts  and  the  story  of  thousands  of  satisfied  WENE  customers. 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


FREE 

QitaJUrCf 


\ WENE  CHICK  FARmS 


VINELAND,  N.J. 
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WE  HAVE  ONE  GRADE. ..ONLY  THE  BEST 


140,000 


You  might  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  few  people,  but  you  just  can’t 
doubt  the  good  judgment  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Thousand  Honest 
Poultry  Raisers.  Their  preference  for  SIEB’S  OVERSIZE  CHICKS  is 
stronger  proof  of  their  remarkable  value  than  anything  we  could 
possibly  tell  you. 

LETTERS  LIKE  THESE  EXPLAIN  WHY 
140,000  POULTRYMEN  HAVE  BOUGHT 
FORTY  MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS 


“I  consider  your  big  type  Leghorn 
Chicks  the  most  profitable  I  have 
ever  raised  as  the  hens  are  not  only 
great  layers,  but  they  bring  me  a  pre¬ 
mium  price  as  setting  eggs.  The  cock¬ 
erels  at  3  to  5  months  old  will  weigh 
an  average  of  at  least  1  lb.  per  bird 
more  than  the  usual  run  of  broilers  at 
that  age,  which  gives  me  a  splendid 
profit.  I  am  placing  an  order  for  600 
chicks  to  be  shipped  about  the  first  week 
of  April,  1935." — Mrs.  Jake  J.  Aper. 


‘‘I  ordered  3600  chicks  of  you  in  April, 
they  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  I  have 
ordered  from  you  for  seven  years,  and  will 
order  again  next  year.  We  sold  the  cock¬ 
erels  and  all  pullets  but  900  for  broilers  at  a 
nice  profit.  The  900  pullets  I  put  into  laying 
pens  Sept.  1,  sold  them  the  following  March  at 
a  profit  of  $1.00  per  hen  for  7  months.  I  have  had 
people  visit  us  from  different  states  and  they  were  all  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  success  I  have  had  with  my  pullets.” 

— K.  M.  Webb. 


Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks  Are  One  Grade  Only,  the  Best!  Nothing  finer  for  profitable  commercial 
poultry.  Send  for  our  new  free  Poultry  Book,  or  order  from  this  ad — 100%  live  prepaid  delivery 
guaranteed. 


AVOID  DELAY... ORDER  NOW.. .QUICK  SERVICE 

PRICES  PREPAID  25  50  100  500  1000 


White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns .  . 

Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds,  )  O  07 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  .  .  .  ) 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  White)  O  AQ 
Orpingtons,  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Anconas  J 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers .  2.12 

Light  Assorted  for  Layers .  1.99 

Heavy  and  Light  Assorted .  2.04 

Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  (All  Breeds) .  1.74 


$4.23 

$7.95 

$38.50 

$74.50 

4.48 

8.45 

41.00 

79.50 

4.73 

8.95 

43.50 

84.50 

3.98 

7.45 

36.00 

69.50 

3.73 

6.95 

33.50 

64.50 

3.83 

7.15 

34.50 

66.50 

3.23 

5.95 

28.50 

54.50 

CrVCn  nmrife  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas— Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45. 
OLaCU  ulllufVu  Any  Heavy  Breeds — Pullets,  $12.95;  Males,  $8.95.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  132,  LINCOLN,  ILL. 


GERMOZONE 


is  NEEDED 
for  CHICKS 


Wonderful  Success 


RIGHT  FROM  THE  START 

^  Remember,  perfectly  healthy  chicks  pick  up 
“  disease  germs.  Put  Germozone  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  right  from  the  start.  Works  against 
germs  in  the  crop  as  well  as  in  the  drink.  Also 
works  in  the  intestines  to  prevent  and  treat 
simple  diarrheas.  12  oz.  bottle,  75c 

Worm  with  the  Gizzard  Capsule 

For  all  3  lands  of  worms— Large  Round,  Large  Tape  and 
Pins.  Insoluble  coating.  Best  and  easiest  on  the  fowls. 

FREE!  LEE  Way  Poultry  Book 

64  page.  Tells  all  about  disease  troubles  and  what  to 
do  for  best  results.  At  Lee  Dealers,  or  postpaid. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


CHICKS  pYLIAOYA 
ALIVE! 


DISINFECT  BROODER  HOUSES  with  Carbola.  disin¬ 
fecting  white  paint.  Death  to  germs;  harmless  to 
chicks;  checks  cobwebs.  Dust  powder  in  litter.  Scour 
dishes  with  it.  Hardware,  feed,  seed  &  drug  stores:  o 
ib.  60c;  10  lb.  98c;  25  lb.  $1.90;  50  lb.  $3.50.  Free 
booklet  "How  to  Stop  Losses.  ’  u  v 

Carbola  Chemical  Co.  Dept.  B,  Natural  Budge,  N.  Y. 


SHRAWDER'S 

fngush  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

Breeders  Blood-Tested,  Grade  A,  AA,  AAA. 
Order  now— New  low  prices.... 8c  9c  iuc 
Our  Chicks  live  well,  grow  rapidly.  Bred  to  lay 
more  epgs.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FREE  circular.  $1.00  per  100  books  order. 

| Extra:  25  lbs.  Purina  Feed  with  ea.  100 Chicks) 

Shrawder’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


c^truva  C^SAC^iSk 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100  %  live  arrival  PP.  Cash  or  COD.  100  000  1000 

Farce  English,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8.00  $40.00  $80 

BarS  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Beds  &  W.  Wyand  8.00  40.00  80 
N  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas.  .  9.00  45.00  90 
IT  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  THUR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec. 
Hatched  Write  for  free  cat.  or  order  direct  from  ad. 
HatC  THE  McALISTERVtLLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S+ick^STUCK^ 


HI-GRADE  CHICKS'- 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  *  000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 8-00  40.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  ®-0®  45.00  90 

Heavv  Mixed .  7.00  oo.UU  /u 

Ail  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash -or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY ! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering.  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don  t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  duality 
stock.  ROP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
nullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

i sn’m  mm 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled. 
Blood-tested  for  B-  W.  D.  by  Antigen  method.  Write  for 

FREE  circular.  THE  I.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  owrn  words : 

‘‘Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
It’s  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  We  raised  700 
thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost 
a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” — 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


DANGER  OF  INFECTION  AMONG 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ly  at  our  risk — postage  prepaid— so 
you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  won¬ 
der-working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  on 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or 
$1.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
—give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  692 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


Dr/V/m  TreTrn  N.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
DLUUU-  I  £1/  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 

Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouee,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  pickouts  in  pullets. 

Circular  tree,  4.  E.  uahu’TOiN,  Box  K,  rutstowa,  R.  J. 


The  Henyard 


From  a  Maryland  Flock 

In  spite  of  tlie  intense  and  continuous 
cold  we  have  had  here  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  our  pullet  flocks  pro¬ 
duced  from  GO  to  70  per  cent  steadily, 
day  after  day. 

Because  of  weather  conditions  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  renew  litter,  it  being 
in  stacks  outside,  most  of  the  time  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow.  Hence,  wet  litter  was 
the  rule  and  by  wet  is  meant  not  damp¬ 
ness  but  litter  wet  enough  to  wring  water 
out  of  it.  In  one  house,  a  sudden  thaw 
with  the  ground  frozen,  resulted  in  w’ater 
flowing  over  the  foundation,  the  flock 
wading  around  in  an  inch  or  so  of  water. 
When  finally  new  litter  was  put  in  it  be¬ 
came  very  wet  in  a  week  or  so,  in  spite 
of  very  liberal  ventilation. 

Yet  there  was  absolutely  no  sickness 
among  them,  the  so-called  Winter  ills,  as 
colds,  sniffles,  roup,  bronchitis,  etc.,  in 
spite  of  the  statement  often  made  that 
wet  litter  or  damp  houses  bring  on  such 
troubles. 

Spring  is  on  the  way.  Our  first  hatch 
was  60  per  cent,  the  lowest  we  ever  had, 
due  probably  to  close  confinement  but  the 
chicks  have  grown  amazingly  and  deaths 
among  them  have  been  mostly  from  ac¬ 
cidents,  as  in  the  case  of  one  chick 
which  fell  into  the  ash  pit  of  the  brooder 
stove  which  had  just  been  shaken. 

Maryland.  l.  p.  m. 


Hens  Eat  Eggs 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  good  to  do  to 
hens  to  keep  them  from  eating  their  eggs? 
We  have  a  few  hens  and  they  lay  well 
but  as  soon  as  the  hen  gets  off  the  nest, 
if  you  are  not  there,  they  eat  every  egg 
they  lay.  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  s.  r. 

It  is  a  difficult  trick  to  break  a  hen  of 
egg  eating  once  it  has  begun.  It  should 
be  prevented  if  possible  by  using  darkened 
nests,  gathering  eggs  frequently,  watching 
for  offenders  and  removing  them  when 
visiting  the  flock,  avoiding  over  crowding 
in  the  pen,  giving  the  hens  something  to 
pick  at,  as  a  forkful  of  clover  hay  or  a 
cabbage,  and  turning  them  loose  out  of 
doors  to  find  something  else  than  eggs  to 
take  their  attention.  This  last  is  probably 
the  most  effective  of  the  plans  mentioned 
when  it  is  practicable.  The  old  methods 
of  putting  china  eggs  in  the  nests  or 
upon  the  floor  or  filling  a  blown  egg  with 
mustard  and  pepper  have  custom  to  rec¬ 
ommend  them  but  are  very  likely  to  prove 
ineffective  in  practice.  M.  B.  d. 


Blind  Hens 

I  have  two  hens  that  have  gone  blind 
in  one  eye.  I  isolated  them  and  have 
washed  their  eyes  in  borax  water  and  put 
a  little  lard  on  it.  At  present  they  can 
open  the  eye  just  about  half  way.  Is  this 
a  contagious  disease?  What  is  good  for 
scaly  legs  on  chickens?  J.  h.  c. 

Blindness  is  caused  by  some  affection  of 
the  nerves  of  sight  and  may  accompany  a 
number  of  disorders,  of  which  chronic 
coccidiosis  is  a  common  one.  As  it  is  in¬ 
curable,  it  would  be  better  to  kill  and  eat 
a  fowl  before  the  flesh  is  lost  than  to  keep 
one  blind  until  it  is  unlit  for  human  food. 
Scaly  legs  may  be  treated  by  rubbing  in 
some  greasy  ointment,  like  sulphur  oint¬ 
ment,  to  kill  the  mites  that  burrow  be¬ 
neath  the  scales  and  cause  the  unsightly 
appearance.  m.  b.  d. 


Jersey  White  Giants 

How  can  I  reduce  the  fat  on  my  Jer¬ 
sey  White  Giants?  I  feed  them  plenty 
of  lettuce  leaves  and  other  vegetables,  cab¬ 
bage,  beets,  carrots  and  cabbage  leaves; 
also  a  self-feeder  and  laying  mash  before 
them  at  all  times.  Please  tell  me  what 
to  do  to  decrease  the  fat  on  our  flock. 

Texas.  G.  F.  t. 

The  reader  probably  has  in  mind  the 
betterment  of  egg  production  if  the  hens 
have  less  flesh  upon  their  bones  thinking 
them  “too  fat  to  lay.”  He  should  not  try 
to  reduce  them,  since  Jersey  White 
Giants  is  not  a  breed  naturally  adapted  to 
egg  productiou,  being,  rather  one  of  the 
meat  producing  breeds.  If,  however,  light¬ 
er  weight  is  insisted  upon,  this  may  be 
obtained  by  reducing  the  fat  forming 
grains,  like  corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  in 
their  ration  and  increasing  the  vegetable 
foods.  The  whole  grains  ordinarily  fed 
are  chiefly  the  fat-producing  portion  of 
(lie  ration,  the  laying  mash  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducing.  By  cutting  down  the  whole  grain 
part  of  the  feed  and  increasingi  the 
amount  of  dry  mash  the  tendency  to  take 
on  fat  is  decreased  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  either  egg  production  or  fat  formation 
can  be  wholly  controlled  by  these  meas¬ 
ures.  The  meat  breeds  will  utilize  more 
of  their  food  in  the  formation  of  fat  than 
the  lighter  “egg  machines,”  no  matter 
how  fed  and  putting  them  on  a  reducing 
ration  will  not  change  their  natural  ten¬ 
dencies  in  this  respect.  M.  B.  D. 


Small-scale  Poultry  Flock 

Have  been  reading  the  different  letters 
sent  in  about  raising  poultry  on  a  small 
scale  and  thought  we  would  send  in  our 
way.  We  bought  three  lots  of  chicks 
and  raised  them  by  hand  in  the  house  in 
large  tubs  with  an  earthen  jug  of  hot 
water  in  the  center.  Of  course  we  lost 
some  and  raised  a  number  of  cockerels. 
Out  of  125  chicks  we  raised  45  pullets 
and  all  are  April,  May  and  July  chicks. 
These  began  to  lay  in  September  and 
have  been  going  strong  up  to  35  eggs  per 
day.  They  have  paid  their  way — $19.35 
over  all  expenses.  Of  course  we  didn’t 
include  our  time  as  that  meant  better 
health  by  being  outdoors. 

Now  this  is  how  we  feed  these :  two 
quarts  cornmeal,  scalded,  a  tablespoon 
of  salt,  one  teaspoon  of  red  pepper  and 
any  table  scraps,  potatoes,  apple  and 
other  parings  mixed  in.  This  is  fed  as 
soon  as  it  is  light  enough  for  them  to  see ; 
give  quite  warm  water  fresh  as  needed. 
One  quart  of  laying  mash  about  9  :30  A. 
M.,  at  11 :30  we  give  two  quarts  mixed 
grains;  1:30  P.  M.,  one  quart  laying 
mash ;  keep  oyster  shell  handy  all  times ; 
3  :30  P.  M.,  two  quarts  cracked  corn.  We 
heat  all  grains  in  cold  weather.  We  have 
a  dirt  floor  and  our  hens  have  run  out 
all  Winter  except  for  a  few  real  bad  days. 

As  the  days  got  longer  we  gave  one 
quart  whole  oats  or  oatflakes  alternately, 
about  2  P.  M.  At  present  this  is  omitted 
as  they  can  get  out  and  pick  little  green 
sprouts.  We  keep  them  clean,  with  plenty 
of  air,  but  no  drafts.  If  a  person  can't 
take  off  time  to  care  half  properly  for  an 
animal  it  is  better  not  keep  any. 

New  York.  carlo. lamey. 
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Pigeon  Paragraphs 


What  the  World  Owes  to 
the  Homing  Pigeon 

We  all  have  at  some  time  heard  the 
somewhat  familiar  phrase,  “history  re¬ 
peats  itself,”  and  spent  much  time  in 
wondering  whether  this  was  so.  Well,  it 
is,  and  just  to  prove  it,  let  me  relate  a 
few  interesting  incidents  which  have  to  do 
with  Homing  pigeons,  and  this  oft-heard 
phrase. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  telegraph  in 
1844,  carrier  pigeons,  and  then  the  more 
intelligent  and  speedy  Homing  pigeons, 
were  the  means  of  fast  and  dependable 
communication  between  towns,  cities, 
States  and  even  countries  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  These  feathered  messengers  were 
the  last  word  in  efficient  space-spanning. 
Ships,  trains,  horses,  were  in  no  class 
with  them. 

The  early  Egyptians  and  Romans  used 
pigeons  extensively  in  times  of  war  and 
peace  as  messenger  bearers.  The  famous 
international  banking  house,  known  as 
the  “House  of  Rothschild,”  used  Homing 
pigeons  exclusively  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  their  main  branch  in 
London  and  their  branch  offices  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Italy  and  Spain.  During 
the  crisis  of  1813,  brought  about  by  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  affairs 
were  at  a  fever  pitch  in  London,  due  to 
anxiety  and  thoughts  of  renewed  attacks 
by  Napoleon  and  his  army.  When  news 
of  Napoleon's  march  to  Waterloo  to  meet 
Wellington  was  received,  Nathan  Roths¬ 
child,  the  eldest  of  the  five  famous 
brothers,  who  was  the  manager  of  the 
London  branch  of  the  house,  sent  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  Waterloo  with  a  basket  con¬ 
taining  a  few  of  his  Homing  pigeons,  to 
be  liberated  during  the  battle  bearing 
messages  telling  of  the  turn  of  the  tide, 
and  the  ultimate  defeat  or  victory  of 
Wellington. 

The  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  bat¬ 
tle,  took  form  in  a  session  of  violent  sell¬ 
ing  of  practically  every  stock  listed  on  the 
London  Stock  Exchange.  If  this  were  to 
continue,  the  financial  foundation  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  severely  shaken.  Nathan 
Rothschild  decided  to  stake  the  entire 
fortune  of  the  house,  which  came  to  about 
$2,000,000,000,  on  Wellington.  lie  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  buy  leading  stocks 
that  were  being  sold,  thinking  that  by 
his  example  other  investors  would  follow, 
but  they  would  not.  When  it  seemed  that 
he  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  one 
of  his  pigeons  entered  its  loft  in  London 
bearing  a  message  from  Waterloo.  An 
attendant  rushed  to  the  London  Stock 


Exchange  with  the  message.  Nathan 
Rothschild  unfolded  it  and  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “Napoleon  has  been  de¬ 
feated.”  With  this  heartening  news  at 
hand,  investors  rushed  to  buy,  prices  of 
every  stock  soared,  the  fortune  of  the 
House  of  Rothschild  was  restored,  and 
the  credit  of  England  once  more  es¬ 
tablished. 

Leading  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  in  the  early  1800's,  maintained 
lofts  of  homing  pigeons  on  the  roofs  of 
their  buildings.  The  transportation  of 
articles  of  news  and  small  photographs  by 
these  birds  was  by  far  the  fastest  and 
most  efficient  way  of  transportation. 

In  1844,  the  telegraph  was  perfected 
by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  and  a  few  years 
later  the  telephone  came  into  existence. 
These  two  inventions  made  message  car¬ 
rying  by  Homing  pigeons  out  of  date,  at 
least  for  a  while. 

Now  we  jump  ahead  about  75  years  to 
the  World  War,  and  here  is  where  “his¬ 
tory  starts  to  repeat  itself.”  The  whole 
world  at  the  time  of  the  war  had  made 
great  strides  scientifically.  Yet,  when  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  were  put  out  of 
order  during  the  conflict,  wires  torn  down, 
batteries  run  down,  when  all  mechanical 
inventions  failed,  both  sides  resorted  to 
and  relied  upon  the  trustworthy,  faithful 
Homing  pigeons  to  do  a  great  service 
which  they  did — bravely. 

If  you're  not  too  tired  of  jumping 
hither  and  thither,  we  will  endeavor  to 
make  our  final  jump  ahead  to  see  what 
the  present  day  has  to  contribute.  We  no¬ 
tice  that  despite  the  still  greater  scien¬ 
tific  achievement,  a  newspaper  in  Tokyo, 
Japan,  called  the  Nichi  Nichi,  has  a  loft 
of  Homing  pigeons  atop  its  building.  The 
pigeons  are  used  in  transporting  news 
from  outlying  districts.  For  some  un¬ 
known  reason  they  find  it  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  use  Homing  pigeons  rather 
than  the  telegraph  and  telephone  in  this 
particular  type  of  work. 

Two  New  York  newspapers  maintain 
a  loft  of  Homing  pigeons  atop  the  roof 
of  their  building  in  New  York  City.  The 
birds  in  this  case  are  used  to  transport 
small  photographs  of  celebrities  and  news 
articles  from  incoming  ocean  liners  en¬ 
tering  New  York  harbor. 

Nothing  really  ever  grows  old,  for  the 
different  modes  and  means  of  doing 
things,  even  thought  they  belong  to  past 
centuries,,  are  yet  new  to  the  present 
generation  ;  and  they  are  always  ready  to 
supplant  the  present-day  facilities  when 
these  facilities  fail.  Does  not  “history  re¬ 
peat  itself?”  GEORGE  A.  GOODWIN. 


Seventh  Annual  Rural 
New-Yorker  Tour 

Our  plans  are  underway  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  tour  and  as  usual  we  think  it  will 
be  one  of  the  best,  in  any  event  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  trip  will  be  shorter  and  the 
cost  somewhat  less.  The  itineraries  are 
not  ready  nor  the  schedule  complete,  but 
the  plan  is  to  go  to  Glacier  Park,  with 
one  or  two  stops  on  the  way.  We  plan 
to  spend  four  whole  days  in  Glacier  and 
Waterton  Lakes  National  Parks  at  points 
we  have  never  visited  before.  They  say 
they  are  finer.  Many  of  us  are  convinced 
nothing  could  be  more  inspiring  or  mar¬ 
velous  than  Going-to-the-Sun,  Sexton 
Mountain  and  Logan  Pass,  hut  Glacier 
Park  is  magnificent  and  there  are  many 
other  corners  to  explore.  But  there  are 
more  treats  in  store.  We  go  on  to  Du¬ 
luth,  Minn.,  a  beautiful  city  and  from 
there  a  Great  Lakes  steamer  takes  us 
for  a  four-day  cruise  on  the  Great  Lakes 
Superior,  Huron  and  Erie.  This  is  also 
a  splendid  trip.  We  will  go>  through  the 
locks  at  Sault  Ste  Marie  down  St. 
Mary's  River  to  Mackinac  Island  in 
Lake  Huron;  through  Lake  St.  Clair 
and  the  Detroit  River  into  Lake  Erie. 
Thence  to  Buffalo  and  home.  The  Great 
Lakes  trip  is  among  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  from  scenic  and  historical  points  that 
we  have  in  this  country. 

We  plan  this  as  a  two-weeks  trip,  but 
it  will  be  full  of  interest  and  the  same 
careful  management  will  be  given.  An¬ 
other  carefree  trip  when  you  can  almost 
leave  your  pocketbook  at  home. 

The  itineraries  are  not  ready  but  if 
you  are  interested  write  for  one  and  full 
particulars  will  be  mailed  you  as  soon 
as  they  are  issued.  You  will  find  this  a 
restful,  worth-while  vacation  trip  among 
friendly,  congenial  folks.  You  will  like 
them  and  make  firm  friends  among  them, 
and  the  trip  will  be  a  lasting  memory. 
Plan  to  go  on  this  trip — August  7  to 
August  21,  1936. 

M.  G.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 


SPRING  IN  HER  STEP 

SPARKLE  IN  HER  EYE 


•  Eight  weeks  old  . . .  big 
for  her  age,  rugged  and 
well  developed,  nicely 
feathered.  Her  clear  eyes 
and  her  alert  bearing  in¬ 
dicate  health  and  vitality. 

Smart  poultrym  en  know 
that  they  can  get  birds 
like  this  only  by  following 
a  careful  breeding  and  feeding  program.  And 
they  know  that  no  feeding  plan  is  complete 
which  does  not  include  a  correct  allowance  of 
Vitamins  A  and  D.  Successful  poultry  raisers 
depend  on  Nopco  XX  as  their  most  satisfactory 
source  of  these  two  important  vitamins.  They 
have  learned  by  experience  that  the  standard¬ 
ized  potency  of  Nopco  XX  is  reliable  growth  and 
health  insurance  for  their  growing  stock. 

More  rapid  growth — greater  gains  per  pound 
of  feed — freedom  from  rickets  and  other  de¬ 
ficiency  diseases — Nopco  XX  helps  bring  about 
all  these  benefits  because  its  Vitamin  A  and  D 
content  is  standardized  and  tested  on  growing 
chicks. 

Feeds  containing  Nopco  XX  are  identified  by 
the  Red-Top  Guarantee  tag,  or  Nopco  XX  can 
be  bought  from  your  dealer  for  home-mixing. 
Start  your  chicks  on  it  with  their  first  meal .  .  . 
you’ll  soon  agree  it  pays. 

FREE — Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
valuable  new  booklet,  “25  Profitable 
Chick-Brooding  Suggestions.” 

National,  oil.  products  co.,  inc. 

8669  ESSEX  STREET,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


Leghorns 

|  Specialti)  Bred  onaReal  Breedinq  Fanr 


R.O.P.  SIRES  EXCLUSIVELY 


CONTINUOUS  R.  0.  P.  PROGRAM  OF 
TRAPNESTING  AND  PEDIGREEING 
5,500  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Tests  made  by  Penn  a.  State  authorities. 
All  Matings  headed  by  sires  from  dams 
of  from  225  to  297  eggs  averaging  24 
ozs.  to  the  dozen. 

REDUCED  PRICES  ON  MAY  CHICKS 

Old  customers  who  know  the  value  of  our  strain 
have  taken  77%  of  our  Chicks.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  May  delivery  at.  reduced  prices.  This  is 
your  chance.  Start  now  with  the  strain  preferred 
by  experienced  commercial  egg  producers. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  low  May  Prices. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Box  582-G,  NEWTOWN,  PA. 
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BULL  BRAND 


BUFFALO,  N.  y. 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY 


will  (jive  you 

huskier, 
healthier, 
etter  feathered 
chicks  and 
growing  birds 


VITAMIZED  STARTER 
^GROWING  RATIONS 


R.I.RtDS 


NEW  HAMP  SHIRES 


'  My  Reds  oav*  85  %  production  Nov.  to  Feb.  from 
6°  pullet*^ {Aver.  26,  28,  U  eggs  per  month)  in 
coldest  wtnter  known.’ 

“70%  production  Aug.  to  Jan.  with  mu  256  pullets 
( Rocks ).  Good  size,  good  color.  Health,  uniform 
growth— highly  pleased ." 

Cobb's  Chicks  purchased  now  offer  you  just  such 
eggr-profit  results  next  winter.  Try  Cobb’s  Reds 
or  Rock9.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  what  you  can  do 
with  real  chicks  !  If  skeptical,  try  even  100  and 
match  them  with  any  other  stock  anywhere. 

Cobb's  Rocks— best  pen  at  Storr's  4  years  in 
past  six.  Cobb’s  Reds— our  ‘FLOCK  MATING" 
Rainbow  pen  (13c  chick)  is  highest  R.  I.  Red 
pen  n  the  country.  Check  up  on  latest  contest 
reports.  Note  Cobb's  splendid  consistently 
high  records. 

NEVER  A  REACTOR  IN  NINE  YEARS-Our 

fuarantee  protects  you.  You  can’t  lose.  Send  for 
ree  catalog:  and  guarantee. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
I  Great  Rd..  Concord,  Ms 


State  Blood-Tested- CLEAN- NO  REACTORS 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders  —  30  Years 
Selling  New  England  for  30  years  should  con¬ 
vince  you  we  have  the  QUALITY  that  PAYS. 
Genuine  Barron  Leghorns — 5  to  7  lbs..  288  eggs. 

Greatest  Layers  of  all  Breeds,  on  less  feed. 
“Non  Broody”  Reds— Our  Original  strain.  289. 
“Improved”  Barred  Rocks — 303  egg  foundation. 
Barron  Wyandottes— From  World  Champions. 
“Improved”  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Eggs.  Stock. 
Poultry  Success  depends  on  “Experience.” 
You  get  our  30  years  experience  in  every  chick. 

MORRIS  FARM,  Box  R,  Bridgeport, Conn. 


Marking  Devices  for  Poultry! 

Clincher  and  Seal  Wing  Bands  for  Chicks,  also  Leg 
Bands.  Tattoos  and  other  devices  for  marking  Poultry 
and  Livestock.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

KETCHUM  MFG.  CO. 

50  «Jay  Street  Luzerne,  New  Yrork 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  by  antigen  test.  Write  for  new 
catalog  &  our  14  day  guar.  100  f 00  1000 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Bar.  &  White  Books.  S.  C.  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80 

NT.  H.  Beds,  Buff  Bocks,  Blk.  Min.  ..  9.00  45.00  90 

Assorted  Chicks . . .  7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

WHITE  GIANTS  eggs,  *1.25  per  s 


$18.00  per  100. 


eggs. 

T.  FRIEDAUER 


per  setting.  Chicks 

Demarest.  N.  J. 


Ringneck  Pheasants 


$2.50  each.  4  hens  and  cock. 
$12.00.  Also  Swaus,  Pea. 
cocks.  Wild  Ducks  and  Geese.  Ornamental  Pheasants, 
etc.  Free  circular.  SUNNYFIELDS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


FIND  OUT  WHY 
SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  MONEY  MAKERS 


Nock's  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  not  ordinary  chicks! 

They  are  the  kind  that  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  profits. 

That’s  why  more  than 
7.000.000  have  been  sold  to 
satisfied  poultrymen  since 
1929.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  from  hand-culled  stock 
bred  for  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  50,000  breeders 
blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by 
Md.  Live  Stock  &  Sanitary 
Service.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  electrically  hatched  tin¬ 
der  strictest  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions:  they  are  rigidly  inspected  before  shipment 
to  make  sure  you  get  strong,  vigorous  chicks 
ready  for  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity. 
Don’t  take  ehanees  with  your  chicks  this  year — 
make  sure  they  pay  you  a  profit — order  SNO-HIL 
CHICKS  from  the  LARGEST  STATE  BLOOD- 
TESTED  HATCHERY  IN  MARYLAND. 

Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  price  list. 
166  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•  SjfTusnuur  IRLjUUL* 


H  ATC  HERIES 


ALL  STANDARD 
VARIETIES 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
N.  H.  Reds 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Sex  Linked  Cockerels 
and  Pullets 
Red  Rock  Broiler 
Cross 

White  Wyandottes 
Started  Chicks 


SPRUNGER 


America’s  Leading  Sexing  Instructor 

Snnmirni*  O  eriY  rr»i-i _  * 


Sprunger  taught  350  Hateherymen  how  to  sex 
Sexed  over  500,000  chicks.  The  pioneer  sexing 
expert.  Experience  counts. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Buy  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger  s  personal  flock  of  2,000  breeders 
Hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  and  better 
L  mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  rec- 
\ords  of  250  eggs.  90%  SEX  GUARANTEE.  j. 

Order  with  confidence  from  the  pioneer  * 
sexer.  Also  my  own  Mating 
I  Poults  and  Ducklings.  Write 
for  FREE  Folder.  Leghorn 
cockerels,  only  3c.  Write  Box  25. 


^  nd/7  FOOT  WAYNE.  INI 


TOASTED  BREAD  MEAL~t0  nt 

dairy  and  poultry  feeding  costs. 

Ideal  base  food.'rich  In  minerals,  vitamins.  Successfully  fed  for 
15  years.  New  Low  prices. 

GREENPORT  FEED  CORP.,  450  Morgan  Ave., (Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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WEADER’SS  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  Live  Del.  Postpaid.  100 

Large  White  &  Buff  Iieghorns . $7.45 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.45 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orpingtons . $8.95 

White  Giants  &  Light  Brahmas . $9.95 

Assorted  Breeds  $7.45.  Black  Giants . $9.45 

Less  than  100  add  lc  a  chick.  Order  now.  Cir.  FREE. 
WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCH.,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


NIEMOND’S  tkstkt)  CHICKS 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.  .  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix,  $6.50.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  II.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McAIisterville,Pa. 


T 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  York 


JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  lekesburg,  Pa. 


r’Uir’Y'CFROM  BLOOD-  TESTED 
'■^JlIV-rwOSTOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  ....  8.00  40.00  80, 
Write  for  valuable  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DIMFCD’C  AI1AIITV  BABY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 
DAnivtK  J  yUfiUl  I  from  carefully  selected,  blood 
tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodfiox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


KOCH’S  ?Jtedd  CHICKS 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  White,  Buff  &  Barred  Rocks,  N. 
H.  &  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  &  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  &  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHI  CHS 


Hii  c  if  V  ELECTRIC 
U  3  fl  I  HATCHED 

Ali  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons  $8- 1 00.  Large  White  Leghorns  $7.50- 1 00. 
Heavy  Mixed  $7-100.  Postage  Paid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa, 

SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

Large  Type  Hollywood  Leghorns,  Special  Rooks  and 
N.  H.  Beds  $8.50  per  100.  Other  grades  $7.00.  100% 
live  delivery  guar.  Ask  for  folder  giving  more  details. 

SANDY  KNOLL  HATCHERY 
Box  73,  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

EWING’S  Sfggg  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron's  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  Poultry  Farm,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R.,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


Blood -Tested  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


»!•]> 

Day  Old  or  Started  Chick  »,  hatch 
ine  eggs,  growing  pullets  —  New  Hampshire 
State  Accredited  flock.  All  breeders  100*  State 
tested  B.W.D.  free,  no  reactors.  Money  back,  sat¬ 
isfaction  guarantee.  Free  Catalog.  Write— 

MELVIN  MOUL. Brentwood  Poultry  Farm,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

QUALITY 
CHICKS 


HERBSTER’S 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  . . $7. 00- 1 00 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


}$8  —100 


LUKERT'S  ¥  pnhfimS  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LvJJHWI  1*3  g  VV.  Pullets 

14  years  Progeny  testing  lor  livability,  production,  large  eggs. 

cmctTLxm  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


I 


S  ATISFACTORY  CHICKS 

m 


Popular  Breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
Also  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Write 

Sew  Washington  Hatchery  ltoxl),  Sew  Washington.O. 


CHICKS 


Original  fast  growing 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
—  *8.00  per  100.  Barred 

Rocks,  S7.S0.  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  *7.00. 
Also  W.  P.  Ducklings.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 
ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Qnakertotm,  Pa. 


I  I I U  Y  C  of  modern  duality.  All  parent  stock 
Va  11 1 JY  3  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  H.  Red* 
$9  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREH. 

w!  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  •  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 

sir  a  P  WC  D  *  C  Chicks.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
YT  A  Vl  I “  E»  Iv  O  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg..  Barred,  Wh., 
Buff  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds  $8-100;  Wh.  Giants,  $10-100;  H. 
Mix,  $7-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshires,  $8-100;  Big  W.  Legs. 
$7.50-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


B 


OHIO  APPROVED  —  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 
exclusively.  Day-old  pullets  and  cockerels.  Matings 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  males.  Folder  free. 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  £:r2^r‘h‘noH.nd 


|llS  A  3  -  T  I 
|ll|  WINN 
Si*  S** 


^5  ||f 

ME  |1|| 

E  R  silt 

Hsi  sill 


First  Prize  exhibit  at  Poultry  Industries 
Exposition  in  New  York,  Feb.  4-8,  1936, 
with  40  contestants.  Also  our  ten  entries 
of  chicks  at  this  Exposition  placed  First 
to  Fifth  among  175  entries.  At  Trenton 
Agricultural  Show,  Kerr’s  W.  Leghorn 
entry  was  First.  Kerr  birds  prove  their 
laying  ability  in  contests.  Take  the 
record.  All  breeders  carefully  culled, 
banded  and  blood-tested.  28  years  of 
fair  dealing  and  a  definite  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Write  for  Kerr  free  Chick  Book 
and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  9  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield, 
Lowell;  Conn. —  Danbury..*  Norwich;  Del.— 
Selpyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  TLo.s5.,p 

l  All  Free  Range  stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
’Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write 
for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
flocks  and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYPE  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W7.  Leghorns . $8.00  $37.50  $75.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Mix  $7-100.  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


s^sTOCK 


from 

FREf  RANGEj 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
-  (Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen 
Method.)  Extra  quality  chicks  at  $10  per  100.  $48.50 
per  500,  $95  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival  guar¬ 
anteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


Robert  L.CUuier, 


lbs. 


g~>  u  ¥  f'  ¥/■  C  Large  Type  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
V..O.  ILII  >3  an(i  New  Hampshire  Reds  from 
Pedigreed  stock.  State  Blood-Tested.  Circular  FREE. 

WM.  F.  GRAHAM  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

II  *  IT"  C  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New 
Gl  Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 

stock.  State  Blood- Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free. 
E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

|_e  ot1IJ  p.-ll-i-e  Hanson  and  R.O.P.  mated  White 
v,  HICKS  allu  f  UlieiS  Leghorns, Browns,  Anconas,  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  Pullets  6,  8,  10  weeks.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R, Zeeland,  Mich. 

rHirK C  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 

VjIIIVjIYiJ  tested  breeding  flocks.  Now  hatching. 
Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY. 
Ill  Manchester  Rd.,  -  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

RICF’S  POULTRY  FARM— Hollywood  Strain.  Wh*.  Leghorn 
Chicks,  stock  tested  for  B.W.D,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y, 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  and 
Sturdy  New  Hampshires 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what 
every  poultryman  expects: 
Laying  ability;  fast  growing 
Address  and  profit  showing  birds.  Send 
R.  D.  3  for  prices  and  24  page  catalog. 


„  ___  POULTRY  FARIH 

mVinsTDiim .  peuba. 


CHICKS 


BLOOD- TESTED  B.  W.  D. 


^ _ IV  O  Antigen 

Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  , 

Assorted  . 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  , 

.  12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100. 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  JAftJ JSS 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

BOX  109,  -  MINGOVILLE,  Pa. 


SEXED  CHICKS 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog — all  leading  breeds — bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 
Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


DAY  -OLD  and  STARTED 
Allen’s  Super-Quality  Chicks  are 
making  big  profits  for  poultrymen. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds.  R.  I. 
Beds.  N.  H.  Reds.  Breeding  flocks 
tested  for  BWD.  Allen’s  Chicks 
Will  make  money  for  YOU.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 


SUPER.  quAllTV 


POULTRY  FARM 
(r  HATCHERY 


BOX  5 


SEAF0RD 


DELAWARE 


TAKF  NOTIPF  Richfield  hatchery’s 

m  .  1  v  1  o.  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 
Womer  s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  -  4.00  8.00  40.00  80 

Asst  d  Breeds  ..  .... .  3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns,  $8—100;  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Reds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY.  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests:  High  Records  made;  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years:  8,000  breeders 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PHIPKQ  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antiqen 
cniUW  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

*  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type. .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 
Elsasser’sSp.  W.Leg.  N.H.  Reds  8.50  42.50  85 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

B.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas. .  8.00  40.00  80 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid. 
Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 

Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks .  80.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed .  70.00  per  1000 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  Circular. 
10Q%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  G.  O.  D. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs,  Conn. ;  report  for 
week  ending  March  19  : 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties : 

New  Hampshires. — E.  N.  Lnrrabee, 
N.  H.,  86S  eggs,  916  points;  Steelman 
Poultry  Farm,  Pa.,  916  eggs,  899  points. 

White  Ilocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
983  eggs,  958  points ;  F.  ,T.  and  G.  C. 
Morgan,  Conn.,  928  eggs,  907  points. 

Bared  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  Cobh,  Mass., 
1.001  eggs,  1,021  points;  Broad  Acres 
Farm,  Conn.,  882  eggs,  943  points;  Dry- 
den  Poultry  Farm,  Cal.,  970  eggs,  902 
points. 

R.  I.  Reds. — So.  Bend  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,072  eggs,  1,122  points;  F.  B. 
Parmenter,  Mass.,  1,044  eggs,  1,080 
points;  Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass.,  1,- 
002  eggs,  1,023  points;  Globus  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  1.006  eggs,  997  points ; 
Benj.  Brundage  &  Sons,  Conn.,  938  eggs, 
985  points. 

White  Leghorns. — Wm.  L.  Mehrmann, 
Jr.,  N,  Y.,  1,074  eggs,  1,065  points;  Geo. 
A.  Pearce,  N.  J„  1,064  eggs,  1,062  points ; 
Geo.  Lowry,  Conn.,  1,058  eggs,  1,056 
points;  Charles  Lind,  N.  ,T.,  1.004  eggs, 
1,029  points ;  Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  Y., 
1,023  eggs,  1,027  points. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island ;  report  for  week  ending  Mar.  23  : 

High  Pens  for  the  25th  Week. — R.  I. 
R.,  Moss  Farm,  63  points,  59  eggs;  N. 
IT.,  Lamar  W.  Sexton,  63  points,  60 
eggs ;  R.  I.  R.,  Homer  R.  Rowell,  60 
points,  56  eggs;  W.  L.,  A.  P.  Robinson, 
60  points,  59  eggs;  W.  L .,  Kwality  Farm, 
59  points,  57  eggs;  W.  L.,  Whiting  “No¬ 
drone  Poultry  Farm,”  59  points,  58  eggs ; 
W.  P.  R.,  Faith  Farm,  59  points,  58  eggs. 

High  pens  to  date  in  various  classes : 

White  Leghorns. — George  A.  Pearce, 
1,395  points,  1,412  eggs ;  The  Joachim 
Breeding  Farm,  1,268  points,  1,208  eggs; 
Cane  Poultry  Farm,  1,168  points,  1,189 
eggs ;  Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm,  1,142  points, 
1,215  eggs;  Leo  Newel  Farm,  1,135 
points,  1,131  eggs;  Cedarhurst  Poultry 
Farm,  1,121  points,  1,190  eggs ;  Colonial 
Poultry  Farm,  1,113  points,  1,110  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  1,382  points, 
1.290  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  1,109 
points,  1,110  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
1,096  points,  1.100  eggs. 

New  Hampshires. — Lamar  W.  Sexton, 
1,110  points,  1,102  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  1,216  points,  1,272  eggs;  Pond 
Hill  Egg  Farm,  1,196  points,  1,211  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Faith  Farm, 
1,152  points,  1,156  eggs ;  Faith  Farm, 
1,018  points,  1,084  eggs. 

Cross. — Hall  Bros.  Poplar  Hill  Farm, 
1,230  points,  1,208  eggs. 

Egg  Prices  (Highest  N.  Y.  Wholesale 
Quotations,  Mar.  23). — White  28c, ‘brown 
25c,  medium  24e. 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contests 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture ;  report  for  week  ending 
March  23: 

Stafford,  N,  Y.,  Contest 

White  Leghorns.  —  Dryden  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm,  Cal.,  1.481  eggs,  1,524 
points;  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  1,432  eggs, 
1,498  points ;  Kauder’ s  Ped.  Leghorns, 
N._  Y,,  1,432  eggs,  1,456  points;  W.  A. 
Seidel,  Texas,  1,395  eggs,  1,436  points ; 
Bodine’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y.,  1,384 
eggs,  1,407  points;  Van  Duzer  Poultry 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,416  eggs,  1,395  points; 
Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y.,  1,349  eggs, 
1,392  points;  Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  1,316  eggs,  1,389  points;  Carey 

Farms,  Ohio,  1,331  eggs,  1,387  points; 
East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,282 
eggs,  1,349  points. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Cobh's  Rainbow  Reds,. 
Mass.,  1,398  eggs,  1,508  points ;  E.  II. 
Parmenter,  Mass.,  1,353  eggs,  1,409 
points:  Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y.,  1,375 
eggs,  1,395  points ;  Douglaston  Manor 
Farm,  1,295  eggs,  1,325  points. 

New  Hampshires. — Walter  A.  Stacy, 
N.  H.,  1,352  eggs,  1,372  points ;  E.  N. 
Larrabee,  N.  H.,  1,289  eggs,  1,364  points ; 
H.  S.  and  M.  E.  Twitchell,  N.  H„  1,259 
eggs,  1,271  points. 


ITorseheads,  N.  Y.,  Contest 

White  Leghorns. — Carey  Farms,  Ohio, 
1,447  eggs,  1,521  points ;  Schwegler’s 
Hatchery,  N.  Y.,  1,447  eggs,  1,475 

points ;  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  1,398  eggs, 
1,469  points ;  Creighton  Bros.,  Inch,  1,- 
447  eggs,  1,451  points ;  R.  O.  Boype 
Poultry  Farm,  Del.,  1,416  eggs,  1,422 
points;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich., 
1,380  eggs,  1,422  points ;  East  Side  Leg¬ 
horn  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,373  eggs,  1,413 
points ;  Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y., 
1,363  eggs,  1,386  points;  Quality  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,363  eggs,  1,353  points; 
Baker  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,337  eggs, 
1,350  points. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Dumka 
Bros.,  N.  Y.,  1.351  eggs,  1,397  points ; 
P.  S.  Davis,  N.  If.,  1,339  eggs,  1,343 
points ;  Dumka  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y., 
1,248  eggs,  1,292  points. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Dryden 
Breeding  Farm,  Cal.,  1,531  eggs,  1,495 
points;  Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc.,  Mass., 
1,472  eggs.  1,494  points;  Arthur  .T.  Day, 
N.  Y.,  1.405  eggs,  1,411  points;  Whimsy 
Farm,  Vt.,  1,379  eggs,  1,392  points. 


HUBBARD'S  pBRR°EFiT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


MAKE  Bigger  Poultry 
Profits  this  year.  Buy 
chicks  ofBalanced 
Breeding  inheriting 
generations  of  proved 
blood.  Full  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Free  cata¬ 
log  upon  request. 

Hubbard 

Farms 

Box  904A 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


8  BALANCED 
BREEDING 
FEATURES 

X  Low  Mortality 

2Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.D. I 

3  Fast. Uniform  Growth 

4  Outstanding'  Vigor 

5  Rapid.  Full  Feather¬ 
ing 

6  Early  Maturity 
7  Good  Egg  Production 
8  Large  Egg  Size 


COTTON 
MOO  NT  At* 
FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


33  STORIES  OF  SUCCESS 
lie  sure  to  send  for  our  new  catalog  giving  many 
letters  from  satisfied  customers.  Our  chicks  are 
lusty,  energetic,  full  of  1200  ft.  climatic  rep;  they 
fairly  radiate  inherited  vitality! 

14  Years  Pullorum  Clean  (State  Accredited)  — 
never  a  reactor — 100%  BWD  free.  Wo  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Ino. 
Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1919 
~—*/Tbe .  Strain  Bred  Jor  Large  Uniform  White  Etyt  Always!*/ 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested  ■ 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered  I 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather  I 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years  * 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24  ■ 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  Leghorns  and  how  to  I 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover-  I 
dale  chicks  and  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free.  I 
|  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 
I  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y.  I 


Id 


osemont 


Get  these  “American  Beauty"  Chicks  for  Real 
Quality!  Sturdy.  Rugged  Day  Olds  from  Qualified 
Bloodtested  Bleeders. 

7  ROSEMONT  BREEDS— 24  Years  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Square  Dealing  is  your  “insur¬ 
ance  policy”  for  profits. 

New  Hampshires  Red-Rock  Crosses 

R.  I.  Reds  White  Rocks 

Barred  Rocks  Wh.  Wyandottes 

White  Leghorns 

Free  Attractive  Folder.  Brices  Will  Please 
You.  Write  Today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc.,  ROsemone 


MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULLORUM  FREE 

REDS 

and  Rock-Red  Crossbreds. 


Bred  for  large  eggs,  lots  of  them,  and  low  mortality. 


Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs,  Stock. 

24  pedigree  pens.  1500  birds  under  traps.  Circular. 


WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  Harvard,  Mass. 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

PRODUCTION  BRED  —  It.  W.  D.  TESTED 

Baby  Chicks— 812  per  100,  $55  per  600,  $iooper  1000  pre¬ 
paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  All  chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  on  my  own  farm,  from  my  own  breed¬ 
ers.  Order  direct  from  this  adv.  A  hatch  every  Monday. 

J.  C.  SMITH,  Owner 

R.  D.  2  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


HOLLYWOOD  LWckJ 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 

$7.50  per  100  -  $75.00  per  1000 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Onalitv  PhicL-c  From  old  liens,  Tested.  Carefully 
VzUalliy  V.U1CKS  .selected  stock.  Write  for  Prices. 

LONG'S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  SBKtSS.  exclusively 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND  .  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

TURKEYS 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependable 
poults  produced  entirely  from  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
Farm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS.  Box  13,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER — Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS.  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 

Pnnltc  Bronze— Quality— Livability — Reasonable  Prices 

1  UUIIS  PFLEIDERER’S  TURKEY  FARM.  Bucyrus,  Ohio 

REID  TURKEY  FARM,  QUALITY  BREEDERS 
Freehold.  New  Jersey  AND  POULTS 


PARDEE'S 
EKIN 

World’s  Best. 


Ducklings 

Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


WHITE  INDIAN  ^RrDUCKS~WoM’s  ereaU 


est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 


diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular- 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  Ttirkoy  Poults,  April  &  May  de¬ 
livery  45c  each.  Lower  prices  for  June  &  July  deliveries. 
WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCH.,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


minKi  !NftC  Mammoth  White  Pokins— Largo  type- 
vuvnunu*  Prompt  delivciy.  .Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS — Wh,  Indian  Runners-  High  Producing  strain- 
17  Satisfaction  guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker, N.Y. 

nrirm  I IV6 ?  High  producing  Runners.  *7  for  60. 

I/ULAL11TUJ  IIARKY  BUKMIAM,  North  Uollios,  N.  ». 
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40  EGGS  MORE 
COST  3  CENTS 


To  make  egg  shell,  the  average  hen 
eats  3-lbs.  of  oyster  shell  a  year  at  a 
cost  around  3-cents  per  hen. 

She  lays  about  40  more  eggs — so 
with  a  3-cent  cost  with  eggs  at  18-cts. 
a  dozen,  she  makes  60-cts.  more — 100 
hens  $60.00  more. 

To  insure  this  result  keep  Pilot 
Brand  Oyster  Shell  Flake  before 
your  flock  at  all  times. 

No  waste — no  odor — no  poisonous 
matter. 

FEED 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


SchweglersT”^Rf?AvEDCHKKS 


Customer  -  Proven!  orders1  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big.  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
nigh  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  R.  I.,  N.  J.,  Ale. — up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs— 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood-tested 
breeder  Quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 207  Northampton, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

The  North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg 
Auction,  582  McBride  Ave.,  West  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J. ;  phone  Sherwood  2-8(341 ;  sales 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  1 :30  P.  M.  Egg 
Price  Mar.  27. — Fancy  large  2414  to 
25%c;  fancy  medium  20 %  to  2114c; 
Grade  A  large  23  to  27c,  brown  2314  to 
23%c;  Grade  A  medium  20  to  22c,  brown 
2014  to  20%c;  large  creams  2314  to 
2414c;  medium  creams  2014  to  21c;  pul¬ 
lets  1814  to  19%c,  brown  18%  to  19e ; 
peewees  1714c;  ducks  40c;  goose  $1 ; 
284  cases  sold. 


South  Jersey  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  J. ;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction 
master.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  26. — Fancy 
extras  24%  to  26%c;  fancy  medium  2014 
to  23c ;  Grade  A  extra  24%  to  26c,  brown 
23%  to  25%c;  Grade  A  medium  21  to 
23%c,  brown  21  to  23%c;  pullets  15  to 
19%c,  brown  15  to  18c;  peewees  12%  to 
14%c,  brown  14c;  duck  39  to  41c;  geese 
95c ;  1,176  cases  sold. 


Egg  Auction  Market,  Hightstown,  N. 
•T. ;  phone  Elightstown  484;  sales,  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  10  A.  M. ;  T.  S.  Field, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  26. — Fancy 
extra  25  to  28c;  fancy  medium  22%  to 
24%c;  Grade  A  extra  24%  to  25%c, 
brown  23%  to  26c;  Grade  A  medium  20 
to  25c,  brown  20%  to  21%c;  extra  tints 
22  to  23%c;  medium  tints  20c;  pullets 
19  to  20%c;  peewees  16  to  16%e;  336 
case  sold. 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  Doylestown,  Pa. ;  phone 
Doylestown  1028 ;  auctions  Monday  and 
Thursday,  1  P.  M. ;  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson, 
auction  manager.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  26. 
— Fancy  large  24  to  26c,  brown  22  to 
24c;  fancy  medium  21  to  23c,  brown  20% 
to  22%c ;  extra  large  23  to  26%e;  extra 
medium  20%  to  23%e;  stand,  large  22  to 
23c ;  stand,  medium  20%  to  21c ;  pullets 
17  to  18%c.  brown  17  to  18%c;  peewees 
15  to  16c ;  720  cases  sold. 


BR00KSIDE 


Day  Old 


2  Weeks  Old 


3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  Strain  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Cross-Bred 
“Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers. 
Br.  &  \vn.  .Leghorn  Pullets,  4  weeks  old.  Every 
Breeder  Culled  &  Blood-Tested  for  BWD.  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Prices  &  FREE  Catalog. 


BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
£.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


_  Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  R.  1.  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  phone  Beth¬ 
lehem  9265 ;  auctions  Tuesday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  1  :30  P.  M. ;  E.  A.  Kirschman,  man¬ 
ager.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  27. — Fancy  large 
23%  to  25%c,  brown  22  to  24c;  fancy 
medium  21  to  21%c,  brown  21%e;  extra 
large  22%  to  25%c;  extra  medium  21  to 
21%c;  extra  large  DY  33%  to  35%c; 
stand,  large  21%  to  23c;  stand,  medium 
21c;  prod,  large  21%  to  23%c;  prod, 
medium  20  to  21%c;  pullets  19%  to 
20%c;  ducks  26c;  cracks  16  to  16%c; 
241  cases  sold. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS  —  Order  your  chicks  now  for 
Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  from  the  oldest,  largest  and 
best  equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct 
importers  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN.  Photos 
of  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 
IUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $8  per  100:  $38.75  per  500: 
$75.00  per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  10%  hooks 
order,  can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

rm 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Wo  are  direct  import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on 
mountain  range. 


CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  T  Richfield,  Pa. 


Healthy — Vigorous — No  BW1).  Fully  Guaranteed  BIG 
TYPE  Trapnested  White  Leghorns — Frostproof  Brown 
Leghorns — Giant  Black  Minorcas — Partridge,  White, 
Barred  Rocks — Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes — Reds 
&  N.  H.  Reds — Sexed  chicks — Free  Catalog. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa. ;  phone  Butler  4-5150 ;  auctions 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  A.  M. ;  Mark  R. 
Weser,  auction  manager.  Egg  Prices 
Mar  27. — Fancy  large  23  to  24%c,  brown 
22  to  22%c;  fancy  medium  19  to  19%c; 
extra  large  21  to  22 %c,  brown  22  to 
22%c;  extra  medium  18%  to  19%  c, 
brown  19%  to  19%c;  stand,  large  20% 
to  21c ;  stand,  medium  19e ;  prod,  large 
19  to  21c,  brown  18  to  18%c;  prod,  me¬ 
dium  17  to  lS%c;  pullets  14%  to  15%c; 
checks  15%  to  16c;  477  cases  sold. 


Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc.,  Worcester.  Pa. ;  phone 
Center  Point  120 ;  auctions  Monday  and 
Thursday,  9  A.  M. ;  Elmo  Underkoffler, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  26.  —  Fancy 
large  24%  to  26 %c,  brown  24%  to  26c; 
fancy  medium  22%  to  24c,  brown  22% 
to  24c ;  extra  large  23  to  26c,  brown 
24%  to  25c ;  extra  medium  22  to  24c, 
brown  22%  to  24c ;  stand,  large  23  to 
24c ;  stand,  medium  21%  to  22%c ;  prod, 
large  21  to  24%e;  prod,  medium  22  to 
23c ;  pullets  18  to  19c,  brown  19  to  20e : 
peewees  16c ;  jumbo,  brown  31c ;  452 
cases  sold. 


Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction 
Association.  109  N.  Montello  St.,  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  26. — Brown : 
Large  spec.  26  to  28%e ;  med.  spec.  21 
to  24%c;  large  extra  24  to  26%c;  med. 
extra  20  to  22%e;  pullet  19%  to  19%e: 
White:  Large  spec.  24  to  25%c;  med. 
spec.  19%  to  19%c;  large  extra  23  to 
24c;  med.  extra  19%  to  19%c;  74S  cases 
sold. 


RIG  CHERRY  HILL 

1  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100;  $75.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.H.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  \\  rite  for  circular  &  prices  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks  &  Now  Hampshires  &  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WIDE  HAUL  T ELST° ED  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  State  supervised  accredited, 
trapnested  flocks.  Hardy  and  free  from 
disease.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TIMBER  HILL  FARM  —  CRESCO.  PA. 


RR0II  PRQ  Bargain.  '■  weeks  old.  Sacrifice  sale.  Need 
unviLLHO  space.  PHILEIDOR  FARM,  Carmel,  N.  Y, 


Flemington.  N.  .T.,  Egg  Auction ;  phone 
Flemington  175.  Egg  Prices  Mar.  27. — 
Fancy  extra  25  to  28%c;  Fancy  me¬ 
dium  22  to  24%e;  Grade  A  extra  24  to 
35% e,  brown  23  to  25e ;  Grade  A  me¬ 
dium  20%  to  25e.  brown  18%  to  23%c; 
pullets  15  to  18c,  brown  15  to  16c ;  pee¬ 
wees  12c ;  geese  90  to  95c ;  ducks  28  to 
41%c;  turkeys  60c;  1,221  cases  sold. 


Hamden  Co-operative  Poultry  Auc¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  2313  Whitney  Ave.,  Hamden, 
Conn.  Egg  Price  Mar.  20. — Specials, 
large  white  24%  to  25c,  brown  24%  to 
25%e ;  medium,  brown  21  to  22%c. 
Extras:  large  24  to  25c,  brown  24  to  25c; 
medium  20%  to  21  %c,  brown  20  to  22c; 
pullets  17  to  18c.  Prod,  grade :  large  21 
to  24e,  brown  21%  to  24%e;  medium 
19%c,  brown  15  to  21c;  183  cases  sold, 


PAYS 

TO  PROTECT^A  HEALTH! 


DR.  SALSBURY  S 


•  Just  as  soon  as  you  get  your 
chicks  this  year,  start  putting 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Phen-O-Sal  Tab¬ 
lets  in  their  drinking  water. 
Protecting  their  health  in  this 
manner  pays  you  in  several 
ways.  It  will  give  your  chicks 
improved  health,  faster  growth, 
greater  vitality,  and  quicker 
development  as  early  broilers 
or  layers.  And  that  means  in¬ 
creased  profits  for  you. 


Dr.  Salsbury's 

CAM-PHO-SAL 

•  As  an  additional  safeguard  to 
their  health,  spray  your  chicks  each 
night  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Cam-Pho- 
Sal.  Its  soothing,  medicated  vapors 
help  to  relieve  and  prevent  colds, 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  clear  up 
congestion,  soothe  and  heal  sore,  in¬ 
flamed  air  passages  and  lungs.  The 
230  chick  size  bottle  is  only  $1.00. 


Dr.  Salsbury's 

AVI-TONE 

•  Early  worm  control  is  important. 
Be  sure  to  use  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi- 
Tone  to  check  round  worm  infesta¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  100  per  cent  medicine 
with  tonic  and  conditioning  ingre¬ 
dients  that  improve  the  appetite,  aid 
digestion,  and  build  up  vitality.  A. 
5-lb.  package  costs  only  §1.75. 


#  See  that  your  baby  chicks  get  Dr.  Salsbury's 
PHEN-O-SAL  Tablets  in  their  drinking  water — 
every  day  for  the  first  ten  days,  and  two  days 
each  week  thereafter.  Dissolved  in  the  drinking 
water,  these  tablets  form  a  medicinal  fluid  that 
keeps  the  intestinal  tract  clear  of  infection,  aids 
digestion,  and  furnishes  blood -building  elements 
that  are  necessary  to  health  and  vitality. 
Furthermore,  PHEN-O-SAL  checks  bowel  troubles 
in  the  early  stage  of  development,  heals  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  soothes  sore  tissues. 

And  so,  if  you  want  to  raise  strong,  healthy 
chicks,  be  sure  to  include  Dr.  Salsbury’s  PHEN- 
O-SAL  in  their  health-building  program.  A  pack¬ 
age  of  125  tablets  costs  only  §1.00. 

CDCC  16-page  booklet  “First  Aid  to  Baby  Chicks;”  16- 
■  “"“page  booklet  “How  and  When  to 
Vaccinate;”  booklet  on  “Worm  Control.”  All 
are  illustrated.  Write  us  at  once! 


DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES,  CHARLES  CITY,  IOWA 

Directed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury,  Veterinarian,  Specialist  in  Poultry  Diseases 


Poultry  Health 
Service  Station 


Take  your  poultry  troubles  to  the  Hatchery,  Feed  or  Drug  dealer  who 
displays  or  advertises  this  emblem.  He  is  well  qualified  to  help  you,  for 
he  is  a  member  of  our  NATION-WIDE  POULTRY  HEALTH  SERV¬ 
ICE.  Watch  your  local  newspaper  for  his  announcements,  or  write  us. 


Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  cbicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  forPullorum  Disease  (B.WD.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 


‘We  believe  our  new  1936  Catalog 
is  the  most  interesting  ever  issued 
by  a  hatchery,  your  copy  is  free, 
and  Ivaiting  for  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Free  Catalog 

“Never  a  week  without 
a  hatch”  since  1927. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  safe  Delivery 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  . . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns. 
White  Rocks,  Barred  RockB,  Partridge  Rocks.  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  T4ffio,  Catalog  Free,  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 


Lantz  Hatchery  Box  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


T.B.TE5TE0 

Yet  Cart  You  LESS 

THAN  MANY  WITHOUT  THIS 

HEALTH  PROTECTION. .... 


flocks  are  Tuberculosis-Tested  and  B. 
W.  D.  Tested  ( Pul  lorum  &  Antigen  Test). 
We  feel  that  no  poultry  raiser  can  afford 
to  gamble  onlany  other  kind  of  chicks.  Ling’s 
rchicks  offer  every  advantage— health,  sturdi¬ 
ness, quick  growth, livability,  good  breeding.  Birds 
from  flocks  supplying  Ling’s  chicks  have  won  many 
awards  In  official  egg  laying  contests  and  important  shows.  A 
purchaser  of  Ling’s  chicks  won  first  prize  in  $5,000  Nat’l  Chick 
Essay  Contest.  Ling’s  chicks  have  won  many  awards  in  national 
chick  growing  contests— for  higher  percentage  of  livability  and 
Qualities.  ILLINOIS  APROVED.  Send  for  FREE 

CATALOG,  or 

ORDER  at  These  LOW  PRICES 

100  600  1000 

$7-95  $38  50  $76-50 
8.45  4100  7950 


> 


PREPAID  PRICES 

White.  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred,  White,  Buff  Rocks,  \ 

S.C.Reds.Bf.  Orps.,Wh.Wyand.  / 

White  or  Buff  Minorcas  l 

R.  C.  Reds,  Wh.  Orpingtons  -  J 
Light  Brahmas,  White  or  Black 
Jersey  Giants  - 
Heavy  Assorted  - 
lOO  per  cent  LIVE  DELIVERY  ANYWHERE-PREPAID  for 
cash  with  order.  If  desired  we  ship  C..O.  D.-$l  per  lOO 
deposit,  delivery  charges  C.  O.  D. 

- -  Pullets  or  Males  any  Breed 

Guaranteed  90  %  true  'to  sex. 
Write  for  full  information  and 
_  .  ,  _  prices 

Ling's  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  RFD  38,  Oneida.  III. 


890 

990 

7.95 


42*50 

47-50 

38-50 


85.00 

94.00 

76*50 


SEXED  CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  In  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa- 


ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

26  TEARS  in  business.  800  birds  under  trap- 
nest.  Chicks  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Mt.  Aetna  -  Box  5  -  Penna. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

MAY  CHICKS  -  $10.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $6.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  SPECIALIZE— ^ One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  rockland.'mass. 


Dill  I  CTQbarrei>rocks  Jan.  hatch.  Early 
rULLt  I  Omaturers.  Good  producers.  Reasonable. 

SEBOLD  POULTRY  FARM  Box  225  MT.  VIEW,  N.  J. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  from  Pullorum  Free.  Large-egg 
stock.  Discount  for  early  orders.  CIRCULAR. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS,  West  Brattleboro.  Vt. 
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98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  wonder  if  there  is  any  way  to  find 
out  just  exactly  why  I  received  no  re¬ 
turns  on  about  800  dozen  Gladioli  I 
shipped  to  N.  Pappas,  Inc.,  102  W.  28th 
St.,  New  York?  Mr.  Pappas  came  to  me 
and  asked  that  I  ship  all  my  Gladiolus 
bulbs  to  him  as  he  could  handle  them  all 
and  asked  me  not  to  ship  to  anyone  else. 

When  he  had  close  to  2,000  dozen  on 
hand  he  wrote  for  me  to  look  for  another 
shipper  instead  of  notifying  me  at  once 
when  he  had  only  a  few  on  hand  that  he 
couldn't  handle  them.  Mr.  Pappas  made 
the  excuse  that  the  market  was  poor,  but 
according  to  the  market  reports  and  what 
I  checked  up  myself,  conditions  were  not 
quite  as  bad  as  he  stated.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  about  checking  up  on 
my  account?  J.  N.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

We  could  not  get  any  satisfaction 
from  Mr.  Pappas  and  gave  the  account  to 
our  attorney  for  collection.  He  reports 
that  he  has  dunned  Mr.  Pappas  and  made 
many  calls  upon  him  but  has  been  unable 
to  get  any  settlement.  We  had  a  claim 
against  Pappas  previously  and  got  a 
few  small  payments  out  of  him  for  a 
time  but  he  ignored  the  balance  and,  as 
in  this  case,  the  amount  was  too  small 
for  suit.  We,  therefore,  reluctantly  put 
the  record  before  our  people. 

Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints 
about  the  Thornes  Coffee  Company,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.?  I  signed  a  card  to  trade  out 
115  credits  a  week.  This  amounts  to  $30 
or  50  cents  a  week.  They  gave  a  cheap 
lamp  and  three  aluminum  sauce  pans.  I 
have  already  traded  85  of  the  115  credits, 
leaving  30  credits  or  $7.50  to  be  traded. 
Lately  I  have  refused  to  to  buy.  Their 
things  are  high.  They  threaten  to  put  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  collection  agency.  I 
should  have  known  better  after  reading 
Publisher's  Desk.  It  is  another  case  of 
“don’t  sign  until  you  know  what  you  are 
signing.”  J.  M. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  no  complaints  against 
this  company,  but  we  have  known  of  con¬ 
siderable  disappointment  from  similar 
propositions.  The  card  signed  constitutes 
a  contract  and  as  such  is  enforceable.  If, 
however,  there  is  misrepresentation  of  the 
goods  or  the  carrying  out  of  the  promises 
complaint  should  be  made  to  the  authori¬ 
ties.  These  contracts  are  skillfully  drawn 
up  so  that  they  are  within  the  law  and 
we  have  advised  our  people  to  be  cautious 
about  signing  contracts  or  agreements 
without  carefully  reading  them  and  fully 
understanding  all  the  conditions. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  can  give  me 
some  information  on  this :  U.  S.  Coin 
Corp.,  Box  523,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  just 
about  a  year  ago  I  sent  them  old  coins, 
dated  1787  to  1852.  I  did  not  accept 
the  price  they  offered  me  so  I  sent  them 
the  postage  for  returning  them.  I  never 
received  them  and  my  letter  came  back. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the 
name  United  States  for  crooked  work. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  coins  back  or 
the  price  they  are  Avorth.  E.  z. 

New  York. 

The  methods  of  this  company  were  un¬ 
der  review  by  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  and  they  issued  a  fraud  order 
against  them.  The  mail,  received  after 
the  issuance  of  the  order,  therefore,  has 
been  returned  to  the  senders  but  there  is 
no  way  to  get  a  return  of  the  coins  nor 
of  the  value  of  same.  There  are  few 
coins  that  are  valuable.  They  must  be 
very  rare  and  they  must  be  in  perfect 
condition  to  carry  any  premium  over 
the  face  value. 

I  am  having  literature  from  “Auro- 
phone.”  Do  you  have  any  record  of 
them?  D-  N. 

New  York. 

The  “Aurophone”  device  is  put  out  by 
Better  Hearing,  Inc.,  1  A  est  34th  St., 
New  York  City.  They  deal  in  hearing-aid 
devices.  Their  methods  of  promoting 
sales  have  been  criticised  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  because  they  allege  the 
claims  made  were  exaggerated.  The  com¬ 
pany  advertised  they  were  the  oldest  or¬ 
ganization  specializing  in  “scientific  hear¬ 
ing  aids,”  which  was  said  to  be  untrue 
and  tended  to  mislead  buyers.  They  have 
agreed  to  discontinue  this  statement  and 
to  refrain  from  implying  that  an  offer  ex¬ 
pired  at  a  particular  time  when  the  of¬ 
fer  is  in  fact  not  limited  to  a  designated 
time  but  remains  in  force  indefinitely. 
The  Better  Hearing,  Inc.,  also  used  sta¬ 
tionery  which  led  to  the  belief  that  they 
had  offices  in  England,  Canada  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  They  will  discontinue  this  rep¬ 
resentation. 


Can  you  give  an  interested  group  any  i 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
New  England  People’s  Finance  Corp., 
Benjamin  T.  Johnson,  president,  25-28 
Arthur  Bldg.,  New  London,  Conn.? 

Connecticut.  W.  P. 

From  information  available  we  find 
that  this  company  has  not  filed  annual 
reports  since  February,  1934,  and  is  now 
reported  inactive.  It  was  formerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  small  loan  business  but  the  of¬ 
fice  was  discontinued  in  1934.  It  is  alleged 
there  was  some  dissension  among  the 
stockholders  and  no  loans  have  been  made 
since  the  office  closed.  Real  estate  in  the 
name  of  the  corporation,  it  is  alleged,  has 
been  foreclosed. 

I  bought  a  pair  of  eye  glasses  from  the 
Nu-Sight  Spectacle  Co.,  1148-11(>0  W. 

( 'hicago  Axe.,  Chicago.  111.,  price  $5,  with 
the  satisfactory  guarantee.  They  were 
worthless  to  me  and  I  sent  them  back  by 
registered  mail  and  they  will  not  return 
my  money.  Will  you  collect  it  for  me? 

Delaware.  V.  G. 

As  in  previous  cases  the  Nu-Sight  Spec¬ 
tacle  Company  will  not  refund  any  money 
paid  them  for  glasses  but  will  make  any 
exchanges  that  are  needed.  They  allege 
a  great  interest  in  their  customers  but 
it  does  not  extend  to  refunding  remit¬ 
tances  on  any  ground.  They  claim  they 
do  not  have  any  such  guarantee  in  their 
literature. 

I  would  like  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Standard  Copper  Mine  Com¬ 
pany  of  Alaska.  It  is  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  we  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  still  in  existence.  B.  N. 

New  York. 

This  company  is  no  longer  in  existence 
according  to  the  reports  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State's  office  at  Dover,  Del.  It 
became  void  and  inoperative  in  1927  and 
was  proclaimed  by  the  Governor.  There 
is  no  known  value  for  the  stock  of  the 
company. 

Benjamin  Holzschlag,  Wallabout  Mar¬ 
ket,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  dealer  in  fruit 
and  produce,  has  gone  out  of  business 
owing  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$15,000.  A  good  portion  of  this  is  owed 
to  merchants  in  New  York.  Holzschlag 
closed  his  shop  leaving  bills  unpaid  but 
an  investigation  showed  that  he  had  as¬ 
sets  of  $103,000  and  creditors  are  de¬ 
manding  information  as  to  what  became 
of  the  assets.  lie  made  promises  to  give 
the  information  but  his  lawyer  continued 
to  ask  for  extensions  of  time.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  that  unless  some  definite  arrange¬ 
ment  is  made  promptly  action  will  be 
taken  against  him. 

Your  Publisher’s  Desk  has  been  a  great 
help  to  me  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
am  trusting  that  through  it,  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  of  mine  may  benefit  other  read¬ 
ers.  I  am  enclosing  one  of  two  cards  that 
I  received  to  day  from  S.  W.  Pike,  Seeds¬ 
man,  St.  Charles,  Ill.  A  few  years  ago  I 
received  a  card  similar  to  these  asking 
for  20  cents  and  names  of  friends,  which 
I  sent  to  them  and  for  which  I  received 
nothing  and  heard  nothing  from  them. 
Their  liberal  offers  seems  just  a  means 
of  obtaining  dimes.  It  is  a  very  small 
amount,  but  is  no  doubt  a  profitable 
scheme.  G.  w.  b. 

Virginia. 

We  had  many  similar  complaints  and 
have  had  reference  to  experiences  of 
other  readers,  but  a  repetition  is  timely. 
Mr.  Pike  is  sending  out  the  same  style 
of  card  and  some  friends  who  received 
seeds  complained  of  the  quality. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  can  be  done 
when  a  company  promises  a  prize  and 
fails  to  give  it.  I  worked  for  the  Health- 
O-Quality  Products  Company  for  over  a 
year  and  received  nothing  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign.  I  have  two  letters  that 
promised  me  a  prize,  but  I  had  to  sell 
their  goods.  The  last  order  I  thought  I 
was  not  going  to  get  at  all  and  when  it 
came  things  were  not  what  I  ordered  and 
I  returned  them,  and  some  were  not  sent 
and  I  had  to  write  often.  Could  I  make 
them  give  the  prize  by  showing  them  let¬ 
ters.  It  was  over  a  year  of  hard  work. 

New  York.  A.  T. 

This  company  was  charged  hy  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  with  having 
falsely  created  the  impression  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  final  or  grand  prize  would  be  given 
and  it  was  alleged  the  question  left  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  contestant  to  do  but  send  the 
best  answer.  In  fact  only  a  preliminary 
prize  is  awarded  the  contestant  whose  an¬ 
swer  is  selected  as  “best”  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  to  do  to  win  the  final  or 
grand  prize.  We  have  many  reports  of 
disappointment  in  working  for  these 
prizes. 


Any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  wo  will  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor. 


100%  free  from  reactors.  Tins  strain  has  made 
steady  progress  for  27  years — from  45  hens  to  44,000 
breeders.  Generations  of  scientific  breeding  has 
given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  sizo  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Customers  report  3-lb. 
Broilers  at  10  Weeks;  50%  Production  at  6  Months. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- Red  Cross. 


44,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7 


AND  PRICES 

WRENTHAM,  MASS 


HILLPOTa^CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING  — HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special— Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks— Reds 
lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 
these  beauties  Ail  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred  — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.  I.  Reds:Tompkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  1  Milford  Rd 
Frenchtown,  N.  I. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY\V^I^A BOOK  TODAY! 


Day  Old  Chicks—* 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


CHI . 


500  PEDIGREED,  R.  O,  P.  MALES  FROM 
200  TO  307  EGG  HENS  AND  SIRES 

in  our  Matings.  Egg  Contest  Winning  Bloodlines.  Leading  Trapnest  Strains. 
8  Popular  Breeds.  Rugged,  Vigorous  Stock.  Bred  for  HIGH  LIVABILITY- 
HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION- LARGE  BODY  WEIGHT.  Years  of  Rigid,  Selec¬ 
tive  Breeding  back  of  every  Eagle  Nest  Chick. 

Write  for  New  FREE  Catalog,  Today! 
Not  an  ordinary  catalog,  but  one  that  describes  ex¬ 
act  Breeding  of  our  Chicks.  Years  of  results  for  our 
customers.  ^Honest  quality.  Fair  prices.  Special 
Bulletin  on  Chick  Raising  Free. 


HIGHEST  HEN  TO  DATE 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 
Michigan  Egg  Contest,  1 936 

ENTER  the  1936 
Chick  Growing  Contests 
$2000  In  Cash  Prizes. 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 


NINE  YEARS 
TESTED 
FOR  B.  W.  D. 


TH0RNWD0D  BLOODED  CHICKS 


Hatched  in  World’s  Largest  Incubators  —  All  Bloodtested 

Back  of  our  Blooded  Chicks  are  the  Famous  Tancred,  Wyckoff,  Flshel, (Thompson,  Hotter- 
man  and  other  world's  finest  bloodlines.  Sensational  egg  production  and  large,  quick 
maturing  broilers  guarantee  highest  profits.*  Order  now  or  send  for  our 


C.A.  SIMS' 

Mo*uj9+r  _  _  _  _  _  _ _ 

Big  FREE  4-Color  Poultry  Book..  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed, 

AA-Select 

PRICES  PREPAID— PROMPT  DELIVERY  100  500 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed..  .$  7-00  $34-50 
Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyandottes.  8  00  38  00 

Bf.  Orps.,  Jersey  Bl.  Giants.  White  Minorcas .  9-00  44-00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  Jersey  White  Giants _  10-00  48-00 

Assorted .  6-00  30-00 

TH0RNW00D,  INC.,  BOX  101  S,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 


AAA-Exhlbltlon 
100  500  < 

$  8-00  $38-00 
9  00  44-00 

10-00  48-00 

I  I  -00  52-00 


$50  to  $150 
MORE  PROFIT 

2  to  4  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  hen  means 
350.00  to  S150.00 
more  profit  from  100 
hens  at  NO  EX¬ 
TRA  Cost  to  YOUI 


VIGOR 


HARDY'' 

HORTHERN  ' 
STOCK  > 


fJEkm  UUtGE  ECO  STUM  ENGLISH  LEOHOftM^jj 

chick?!  A 


ELEVEN  GENERATIONS 
of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-tested  breeders  back 
of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay-  I  KEEME, 


babL 


Pearson’s 


or  nign  iivaonity  m  the  lay-  »■  _ j 

ingr  pens.  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers.  Catalog.  / 

,  ..ARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R,  KEENE,  N.  H.  /j 


EVERY 

CHICK 

/  FROM 

'26  to  30  oz. 

EGGS 


Colonial  Ikrm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State — kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  “no  molt”  whiter  layers,  lay  at  4%  nionths  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  oach  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
wn  BREED  and  EGGS— from  “high  record"  It.  G.  ]\  parentage.  N.  II.  State  accredited. 

Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today! 


own  _ 
liWD  free — no  reactors. 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  SSSJJJ  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  Blood 

FULL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXCELLENT 
GUARANTEED.  Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog.  25 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $2.25 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  2.25 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks  .  2.50 

Wh.  Wyandottes  or  It.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshires  2.50 
Now  Hampshires,  (Red)  Grade  A.  Livability  guar.  3.00 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings  .  4  00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  R, 


Tested  CHICKS 

QUALITY  —  SAFE  ARRIVAL 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

PORT  TREVORTON,  PENNA. 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOO  D-TEST60 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  1000  CTTSfTOlin 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75  00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX.  R.  I.  REDS .  8.00  40.00  80  00  l!rVd!N»W 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  9.00  45.00  90  00 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  B0XR,  —  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electrio  hatched. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4.75  $9.00  $43  00  $85  00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.75  9.00  43  00  85  00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS .  5.25  10.00  48  00  95  00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  6.25  12.00  58  00  11500 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD,  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


StaP  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
Ei  Ih|«  have  a  place  for  them. 

We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 

Reliable— Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive 
Folder  about  Eggs—  FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUK  EGGS 
best  prices  prompt  returns 

K.  IIRENMEK  &  SONS 
858  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


BIG  MONEY 
IN  AUTO  PRODUCTS 

Old  reliable  company  wants  ambitious  man  with  car 
to  supply  Guaranteed  Motor  and  Tractor  Oils,  Auto 
Specialties,  Insecticides  and  fast  consumed  farm 
products  to  truclters  and  farmers  in  your  county. 
Bight  man  can  become  independent.  No  investment 
required.  Write  briefly  your  experience  to  LOYD’S 
OF  AMERICA,  862  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


—good  sideline,  pleasure,  profit. 
Send  $1.00  for  one  year  sub¬ 
scription  and  190  page  book 
“First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping.’’  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


BEES 


DATTCDII7C  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DAI  lLIVlLO  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


STAMPS  WANTED ! 

Cash  paid  for  stamp  collections,  accumulations,  mix¬ 
tures,  large  or  small  amounts.  State  details.  WHEELER, 
14  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thorsday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issoe  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted  j 

WANTED — Married  man  and_  single  man  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  30  and  4;>;  good  dry  milk- 
ers:  steady  job;  married  man’s  wages  $30  a 
month,  two  furnished  rooms,  electric  light,  one 
quart  of  milk  and  firewood;  single  man’s  wages 
$‘25  a  month  with  board.  P.  O.  BOX  <>23, 
Branford,  Conn. _ _ 

WANTED  —  Single,  experienced  man,  small 
farm;  state  salary.  ADVERTISER  1729, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  all-around  dairyman:  married, 
3-room  bungalow  and  bath  on  place;  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Write  G.  DILL/MANN,  Bellmore  Ave., 
Belimore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED — Milker  and  teamster:  can  use  boy 
or  man:  steady  job;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1719.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED— Single  man,  dairy  farm,  board  and 
room;  wages  expected;  no  liquor.  HARRISON 
BURDICK,  Brewster,  N.  Y. _ 

AMERICAN  WHITE  woman  to  do  cooking, 
washing,  housework  for  three  American  pim¬ 
ple  on  farm.  F.  W.  LOOMIS,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Conn.  


BOY,  1G  OR  OVER,  with  farm  experience;  no 
smoking,  Protestant:  $15  per  month.  tLAK* 
ENCE  MCFARLAND,  New  Wilmington,  la. _ 


S’ ANTED — Protestant,  middle-aged  woman  to 
help  with  housework  and  children.  CIIAS. 
'OST,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y.  


WILL  GIVE  good  home  to  woman  or  man  in 
exchange  for  cooking;  four-adult  family.  L. 
POWERS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Bay  Shore.  I.,  1.,  N.  i. 

GENERAL  FARM-HAND,  18  to  20,  experienced 
dairy  10  head  and  fruit;  $20  per  month,  good 
home.  JOHN  STON1TSC1I,  East  Durham.  N.  \. 

WANTED  —  Single  man,  general  farm  work; 

must  milk,  experienced,  strong,  willing  work¬ 
er;  no  smoker;  state  wages,  experience.  CARL 
STRAIGHT,  Kent,  Ohio. _ 

WANTED _ Man  for  general  farm  work  and  one 

for  carpentering  and  painting  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer:  room,  board  and  $20  per  month.  B.  L. 
SWEET,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.  


WANTED— Housekeeper,  middle-aged,  capable, 
for  business  couple  and  child;  conveniences; 
near  Albany;  state  details  and  salary.  BON. 
29,  Rural,  Castleton,  N.  Y.  _ 


URL,  GENERAL  housework,  two  adults,  one 
child;  $25  monthly.  MRS.  THOMAS  L. 
.VARD,  G2-49  Ellwell  Crescent,  I«  orest  Hills 
Vest,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

VANTED — Active,  elderly  man,  generally  use¬ 
ful  around  farm;  moderate  habits  excellent 
ionic  and  $10  monthly  year  around.  R.  1). 
IRAKI,  Gragnano  Farm,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 

IV ANTED  AT  ONCE  single  young  man,  milker, 
teamster  for  general  farm  work:  steady  posi- 
ion;  willing  worker  (German  preferred) ;  state 
ige  and  wages.  PETER  G1ESS,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  An  elderly  woman  or  bachelor,  no 
objection  to  stout  person,  to  help  around  m 
jarden  and  with  chickens,  in  return  for  home. 
ADVERTISER  1734.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM-RAISED  SINGLE  man.  general  1; 

work,  milking;  no  liquor,  tobacco;  good  ho 
board,  laundry :  state  age,  wages,  full  part 
lars  first  letter.  WJL  RITTENIIAUS 
YoungsviUe,  N.  Y.  _ 

COUPLE,  GERMAN  preferred,  for  corn 
home  near  Newark.  N.  J.;  man,  gardener 
housework ;  wife,  cook  and  general  liousewi 
$G0  a  month;  write  stating  age,  experiei 
ADVERTISER  1737,  care  Rural  New.Yorke 


WANTED — ITouseworker,  no  laundry,  six-room 
apartment,  country  during  Summer;  $30. 
SAPI11R,  321  West  7Sth,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  general  housework. 

some  cooking;  Protestant,  family,  2  adults  and 
3  school  children;  pleasant  home  in  New  York 
City  suburb;  own  room,  one  day  off  each  week; 
steady  position;  $15  per  month.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Experienced  single,  all-around  farm¬ 
hand,  dry-hand  milker;  $25  per  month;  no 
booze.  AVARD  AVELCII,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


AVOAIAN,  ABOUT  thirty-five,  for  general  house¬ 
work;  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  AVrite 
MRS.  L.  A.  BONN,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  AVoman.  white,  cooking,  baking, 
housework,  some  laundry;  wages  $35  a  month; 
references;  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  1743, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  on  fruit  farm.  BOX 
175,  R.  F.  D.,  AVestboro,  Mass. 


COOK  GENERAL  houseworker,  gentleman’s 
Summer  home,  Dutchess  County;  small  family, 
occasional  guests;  references;  $30.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  1747.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  AVOMAN.  as  companion  to  chil¬ 
dren,  capable  of  cooking  and  general  house¬ 
work.  when  necessary;  good  home,  country,  sal¬ 
ary  $20;  also  general  houseworker  who  can 
cook  and  serve:  eotintrv.  permanent  with  fu¬ 
ture;  start  at  $30.  HAMMETT.  230  West  76th 
Street,  Apt.  79,  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  married  man, 
experienced  in  general  farm  work  and  truck¬ 
driving;  must  be  Christians  and  like  work;  no 
tobacco  users.  JOHN  HUMPHREYS,  Penns 
Grove,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  work  on 
small  place  on  Long  Island:  call  at  162  E. 
37th  Street,  New  York  City,  Monday. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  help  with 
housework;  small  salary,  good  home.  BOX 
341,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Man  to  run  on  shares  fully  equipped 
apple  orchard,  about  800  bearing  trees,  good 
varieties,  good  opportunity;  no  liquor.  ELMER 
SMITH,  AVanaque,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Handyman,  middle-aged,  farm:  Con¬ 
necticut:  references;  $20  month.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  1749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — American  Protestant  woman  house¬ 
keeper  for  two  men,  father  and  son,  on  small 
farm  AVestern  Massachusetts;  good  home,  small 
wages.  ADA’ERTISER  1751,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  single,  wants 
position;  experienced  in  everything  pertaining 
to  poultry  $20,  board:  reference,  ADA'EltTIS- 
ER  1727,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  REFINED,  intelligent.  Frot- 
estant  American,  excellent  cook  (practical), 
desires  position  modern  farm  home;  prefer 
Northern  Jersey:  compensation  $35  monthly. 
ADA’ERTISER  1724,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  practical  garden¬ 
er,  caretaker,  can  do  own  repairs,  understands 
livestock.  ADVERTISER  1721,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  man  would  like  work 
on  farm.  ADVERTISER  1723,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN.  YOUNG,  single,  experienced. 

dependable,  desires  permanent  position  on 
poultry  farm;  no  tobacco  or  alcohol:  American; 
write  particulars;  references  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION,  CARETAKER,  chauffeur,  poultry. 

by  young  married  man.  one  small  child. 
SUTHERLAND,  North  Tlietford,  Vermont. 


POSITION,  FOREMAN,  caretaker  or  gardener; 

honest,  no  liquor:  good  references;  three  in 
family.  ADVERTISER  1726.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GERMAN  FARMER;  wife  excellent  housekeep¬ 
er:  $50  a  month.  ADVERTISER  1731,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAA'O  YOLTNG  MEN,  experienced,  handy,  desire 
work  on  progressive  general  farm;  technical 
knowledge  fruit,  dairy,  poultry,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences:  $35.  M.  COLEMAN.  Agricultural 

School,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Yr. 


POSITION — Middle-aged  man  wants  light  farm 
work;  will  pay  small  amount  toward  board; 
state  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER  1732,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE.-  age  48.  Christian,  excellent 
habits,  to  help  on  small  poultry  farm  in  ex¬ 
change  for  good  home  with  adults.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  1733,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  17,  AVANTS  to  learn  farming:  will  pay  $5 
week.  GEORGE  MADEL,  747  Blake  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AVOMAN,  25,  AVHITE,  2  children,  desires  per¬ 
manent  position  housekeeper,  exchange  for 
board;  country;  experienced;  middle-aged  couple- 
preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  1736,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER.  EXPERIENCED,  wants  position 
remodeling,  repairing,  painting,  glazing.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1738.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  EXPERIENCED,  single,  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  wishes  position  caretaker;  salary  or 
share  basis.  ADVERTISER  1741,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER.  GARDENER,  chauffeur  (married, 
1  child),  industrious;  decorating,  plumbing, 
carpentry;  competent,  honest,  reliable:  state 
salary;  interview.  ADA’ERTISER  1742,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IF  YOU  ARE  looking  for  a  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  conscientious  farm  manager.  40,  small 
family.  AVrite  to  HOWARD  E.  BLODGETT, 
Springfield.  Vermont, 


WANTED — AVork  on  private  place  around  a 
boarding  house  or  small  farm  by  a  good  all- 
around,  sober,  middle-aged  man.  BOX  554, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  DRY-HAND  milker  seeks  permanent 
light  farm  work;  salary  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1746,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  45,  life  experience,  poul¬ 
try,  bogs,  sheep,  general  farming,  likes  posi¬ 
tion  where  good  work  appreciated;  might  con¬ 
sider  working  farm  shares.  BOX  512,  AA’illiams- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  American,  single,  32,  desires 
permanent  position  on  farm;  life-time  experi¬ 
ence,  familiar  all  kinds  farm  work.  L.  RYAN, 
719  E.  25th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
- , - 

MAN,  36,  RELIABLE,  sober,  year  experience, 
desires  work  around  flowers,  plants,  drives 
car.  ADA’ERTISER  1752,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM — 75  acres,  Bucks  County,  good  roads, 
schools,  churches;  truck  farm  or  dairy  farm, 
high  state  of  cultivation,  60  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation,  6  acres  woods,  rest  in  meadow,  good 
streams,  good  outside  buildings,  10-room  stone 
house,  light  and  beat;  with  or  without  stock, 
machinery;  price  right.  CHAS.  O’NEILL,  R. 
D.  1,  Bristol,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fully  equipped  23-acre  poultry 
farm,  hatchery  or  beautiful  country  home  in 
the  hills  of  Northern  New  Jersey;  $12,000.  C.  AAr. 
PRICE,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


NORTH  MADISON,  CONN.— 8-room  house,  ga¬ 
rage,  metal  Jamesway  chicken  house,  artesian 
well,  on  traffic  circle,  suitable  gas  station,  etc. 
ADA’ERTISER  1693,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


125-ACRE  FARM,  price  $3,200,  worth  double. 
JARKOVSKY,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  JERSEY — 5-pump  gas  station  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  established  10  years;  State  and  U. 
S.  highways  40  and  48;  about  two  acres,  room 
for  300  layers;  modern  home:  owner.  THE 
PITTSBURGH  FILLING  STATION.  Newfield, 
N.  J. 


A’ACATION  CABIN,  two  bedrooms,  electric. 
Northern  Barnegat  Bay;  bargain;  $725  with 
50x150  lot.  OWNER.  15  Lexington  Ave.,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SA  L  E — 180-acre  poultry  and  dairy  on 
State  road;  buildings  in  good  condition;  rea¬ 
son  for  selling,  poor  health.  JOSEPH  KING, 
Sr.,  Phoenixville,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Approximately  80  acres  with  fine 
farm  buildings,  almost  new  tractor  and  very  fair 
farm  implements;  half  mile  lake  frontage  with 
excellent  pine  grove;  very  attractive  for  farm¬ 
ing  or  country  home;  full  particulars  upon  in¬ 
quiry.  ADVERTISER  1720,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


146  ACRES,  BIG  house,  two  barns,  $2,500. 
JAMES  DORIA,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


25-ACRE  AA’OOD-LOT,  $50.  H.  L.  FRENCH, 
Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


AVANT  TO  BUY— Good  general  farm  with  stock 
and  equipment  in  AA’estehester  County.  N.  Y.; 
will  arrange  for  present  owner  to  operate  farm 
on  profit-sharing  basis;  give  full  details  and 
price.  ADVERTISER  1722,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUIT  FARM,  500  bearing  apple  trees,  a 
money  maker.  LAAA’RENCE.  Brimfield,  Mass. 


NEAR  MIDDLETOAA’N,  200  acres,  house,  barn 
for  40  cows,  unfailing  water;  reasonable  rent 
or  share  basis:  good  proposition  for  responsible 
person.  ADA’ERTISER  1730,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  DUTCHESS  County  dairy  farm  on 
State  road;  1S6  acres,  110  productive  loam 
tillage,  suitable  for  truck  crops;  56  pasture,  20 
woods:  large  house,  furnace,  bath,  electricity, 
suitable  for  Summer  boarders;  75-ft.  barn.  18- 
eow  concrete  stable;  buildings  attractive  and  in 
good  repair;  $16,000;  long  term,  easy  payments. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield.  Mass. 


80-ACRE  DAIRY,  poultry  farm.  State  road. 

electric,  near  village;  price  $8,000,  terms.  AV. 
E.  ARMSTRONG,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


101-ACRE  FARM  for  rent  or  sale;  rent  $10 
monthly.  AIRS.  A.  ALBERT,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  on  concrete  highway, 
all  improvements  in  the  house  and  new  barn. 
AIRS.  D.  BERTON,  Jewett  City,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 61-acre  farm,  equipped.  $2,100, 
$1,400  down;  further  information,  SAA1UEL 
INGRAIIAAI,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 120-aere  farm  in  Southern  Duchess 
County,  rent  reasonable.  AA’rite  BOX  187, 
Tort  Chester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  fully  equipped  40-aere 
poultry  and  dairy  farm:  located  IS  miles 
south  of  Boston;  10-room  bouse,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  retail  egg  route.  AIRS.  C.  S. 
KELLER.  841  Alain  St.,  AYalpole,  Alass. 


EXCHANGE  —  Suburban  property,  six  rooms, 
bath,  running  water,  gas.  electric,  hot-water 
heat,  double  garage,  120x100  corner  lot;  close 
to  schools,  buses  and  station,  few  minutes  to 
city;  exchange  for  small  farm  or  poultry  plant 
New  York  State,  radius  150  miles  New  York 
City.  AVrite  ADA’ERTISER  1735,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


150-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  and  country  estate  lo¬ 
cated  six  miles  south  of  Geneva,  N.  Y,;  15- 
room  colonial  home,  modernized,  overlooking 
Seneca  Lake;  two  tenant  houses,  stable  for  30 
cows;  100-foot  private  swimming  beach  in¬ 
cluded;  $2,000  down  payment,  balance  over  20 
years:  no  brokers.  Apply  ADA’ERTISER  1740, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


15-ACRE  FARAI.  small  house,  barn;  hard  road. 
BOX  62,  Brimfield,  Alass. 


AA’ANT  FIFTY  to  seventy-acre  farm;  rent, 
option  to  buy;  150  miles  New  York;  good 
house,  usable  outbuildings.  AiORSE,  70  Alorse 
Ave.,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


TOURIST  INN,  boarding  house,  fine  house  and 
lawn:  20  acres  good  land:  $3,000,  $500  cash, 
$20  monthly:  State  road.  ADA’ERTISER  1744, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UP-TO-DATE  FARAI,  60  miles  New  York,  finest 
buildings.  19-room  house.  170  acres,  good 
springs;  price  $25,000,  or  $30,000  with  35  head 
T.B.  and  blood-tested  Guernseys,  and  equip¬ 
ment:  ideal  general  farm,  Summer  home  or  in¬ 
stitution:  wonderful  location,  section.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  1745,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 400-acre  dairy  and  truck  farm 
with  implements  in  profitable  boarding  sec¬ 
tion  on  Delaware  River  near  Stroudsburg.  RLT- 
DOLF  ORTHAV1NE,  316  AVest  34th  Street,  New 
York  City, 


FOR  SALE — 19-acre  farm,  ideal,  secluded,  small 
house,  fruit;  commuting;  adjoining  beautiful 
Saddle  River.  G.  SCHAIIDT,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


AA’ANTED — An  abandoned  farm  or  no  less  4 
acres,  cheap,  within  65  miles  AVestern  New 
York  or  New  Jersey.  STANLEY  GRISAVOI.D, 
Closter,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 31-acre  poultry  farm,  on  concrete 
highway,  first  farm  out  of  town;  six-room 
bouse  and  chicken  houses  equipped  with  elec¬ 
tricity;  all  necessary  buildings;  reasonable 
price.  AIRS.  AIARTIIA  A1JKA,  Hartley,  Del. 


SALE — Excellent  chicken  farm  and  boarding 
house;  63  acres,  12-room  house;  wonderful 
view,  near  Summer  resort,  church  and  sciiool; 
tractor,  one  ton  truck,  all  farm  implements; 
write  CHARLES  PAPP,  Seward,  Schoharie  Co., 
N.  Y. 


RENT,  SELL,  established  farm,  20  acres,  near 
Saugerties  (Catskills);  strawberries,  poultrv, 
vegetables.  ADVERTISER  1748,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


67  ACRES,  PRINCESS  Anne,  Aid.,  house,  barn, 
chicken  house,  timber,  brook,  sell,  exchange 
for  small  water-frout  place.  ADA’ERTISER 
1750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W ANTED — Rent,  lease,  option  to  buy,  100  acres 
or  more,  for  boys’  camp  on  lake,  75  to  100 
miles  New  York  City;  describe  fully.  HAPPY 
ACRES,  740  Pelliamdale  Avenue,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  A’ERAIONT  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.10.  two 
5-pound  pails  $2,  postpaid ;  best  sweet  to  buy 
FRANK  AIAXCHESTER,  Alkldlebury,  A’ermont. 


FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-lb.  can  here  clover  $5, 
buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75,  bu.-k- 
wlieat  $1.45;  honey  for  resale.  RAY  C.  AA'IL- 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SHEOAIET  FARAI  maple  syrup  is  famous  for 
its  heavy  body  and  delicate  “maple”  flavor, 
two  dollars  per  gallon.  A.  F.  PEIRCE.  AA’in- 
ehester,  N.  H. 


HONEY — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2-$1.80.  0-$4.30;  buckwheat  1  pail  85c,  2-$1.60, 
6-$3.75;  all  postpaid  third  zone:  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 
N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  white  $5,  amber  $4.20.  buck¬ 
wheat  $4.20;  28  lbs.  white  $2.50.  not  prepaid; 
10  lbs.  white  prepaid  $1.50;  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  F.  AA’.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

PURE  AIAPLE  syrup,  any  quantity.  GRANT8- 
A’lLLE  HATCHERY,  Grantsville,  Aid. 

FANCY  GRADE  maple  syrup  $2.25  gallon; 

sugar,  5  lbs.  $1.60.  10  lbs.  $3,  prepaid  third 
zone.  BENJ.  HOXIE,  Proetorsville,  A’ermont. 

Miscellaneous 

COAV.  SHEEP  and  horse  clippers  sharpened;  en¬ 
close  50c  with  each  set  blades  mailed;  sheep 
blades  35c  set;  factory  grinding  equipment; 
guaranteed:  blades  returned  dav  received;  es¬ 
tablished  1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N. 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AA’IIY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed:  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAAVSON, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

AA’ANTED — Used  church  pews;  must  be  hard 
wood,  good  condition  and  cheap.  AA’rite  D. 
R.  AA’I-IITE,  75  State  Road,  North  Dartmouth, 
Alass. 

AA’ANTED — Small  garden  tractor;  give  make, 
age  and  price.  BOX  272  Equity,  113  AA’. 
42nd..  New  York. 

PARTRIDGE  SHOOTING,  (wanted  to  buy),  by 
F.  F.  Palmer.  Published  by  N.  Currier,  1852. 
Colored  print  shows  two  hunters  holding  guns 
standing  in  forest  clearing,  with  four  dogs  and 
three  dead  partridge  on  ground.  Color-plate  12% 
inches  high  by  20 *4  inches  long.  State  condition 
and  price.  AA’rite  EDAA’ARD  P.  SAIITH,  180  Lin- 
wood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Delco  light  plant  with  radio  and 
new  batteries  and  bulbs,  complete  for  cost  of 
batteries.  FAYE,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

AY  ANTED  TO  BUY  old  books,  pamphlets,  maps, 
sporting  pictures,  letters,  documents,  etc. : 
send  list:  enclose  stamp.  CORNELIUS  KUZ- 
BIK.  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

AA’ANTED — Caterpillar  tractor;  state  price  and 
model.  PETER  LASCO.  Forest  City,  Pa. 

POTATO  AIACHINERY  (used)  for  sale:  1  pota¬ 
to  planter,  double  row;  1  potato  digger;  1 
potato  picker;  1  potato  grader;  also  %  of  a 
ton  copper  sulphate,  for  spraying.  AV.  IT. 

RICER,  1325  Boseobel  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York 
City. 

NO  AIORE  quill  feathers  wanted.  R.  SAIAL- 
LEY.  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

V  ANTED — New  Britain  tractor  for  parts. 
HAROLD  DAVIS,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

AA’ANTED  TO  BUY  bees  with  or  without  hives. 
ROBERT  LYNCH,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

BOARD  ON  FARM  for  week-ends,  Saturday, 
Sunday,  within  60  miles  of  New  York,  by 
couple,  three-year-old  boy.  ADA’ERTISER  1728, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IDEAL  SUMMER  resting  place,  swimming,  fish¬ 
ing.  LIZZIE  RUTHERFORD,  Dowusville, 
N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD  for  gentleman  desiring  to 
earn  portion  of  his  expenses;  $5  per  week, 
plus  odd  jobs  about  the  farm.  AIRS.  A.  ALEX¬ 
ANDER,  Perkiomenville,  Pa. 

Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  1 08  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

Centralization  of  School 

Here  in  our  little  rural  community  we 
n  re  rather  groping  around  in  the  dark 
looking  for  a  ray  of  light  and  I  believe  I 
see  that  light  in  the  form  of  our  Rural 
New-Yorker — the  light  we  are  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  find  is  facts  on  the  centralization 
of  schools. 

In  our  community  the  school  they  are 
working  to  centralize  is  at  Barker,  N.  Y. 
It  now  has  an  attendance  of  about  300 
pupils,  the  faculty,  I  believe,  numbers 
about  17.  Our  District  No.  4  has  been 
sending  our  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
there  for  perhaps  five  years  as  have  also 
a  number  of  other  districts.  Now  they 
want  to  build  and  centralize,  taking  in  20 
outlying  districts.  This  would  give  them 
an  attendance  of  between  600  and  700. 

Is  centralization  a  way  of  shouldering 
their  high  village  taxes  onto  the  outlying 
rural  districts?  Our  rate  is  now  about 
five  mills.  I  understand  our  taxes  would 
be  considerably  raised  for  the  first  two 
years,  then  brought  back  to  normal — is 
that  right? 

How  is  State  aid  raised  for  central  dis¬ 
tricts?  What  part  of  the  State  aid  to 
central  districts  is  paid  by  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts?  They  say  that  the  sum  of  State 
aid  now  received  by  these  20  seperate 
districts  amounts  to  $45,385,  while  if  cen¬ 
tralized  the  amount  received  would  be 
$102,000 — quite  a  difference. 

I  am  asking  this  of  our  R.  N.-Y.  be¬ 
cause  we  only  get  one  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  people  of  the  central  vil¬ 
lage  who  are  getting  out  these  petitions 
for  centralization  (not  our  local  trus¬ 
tees)  ;  of  course  we  know  it  must  be  of 
advantage  to  them. 

With  the  burden  of  taxation  which  the 
county  is  now  carrying  can  this  State 
aid  continue  indefinitely  or  must  it  sooner 
or  later  be  taken  up  and  carried  by  local 
communities? 

Perhaps  I  should  say  we  are  more  than 
grateful  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
sending  our  lad  to  the  larger  school  for 
seventh  and  eighth  grade.  He  has  so  en¬ 
joyed  working  with  a  larger  group.  The 
equipment  is  so  far  ahead  of  that  which 
could  possibly  be  available  for  rural 
schools.  Books  are  furnished  and  a  fine 
reference  library  available  to  each  and 
every  child.  MRS.  A.  m.  e. 

New  York. 

As  Mrs.  A.  M.  E.  has  noted,  particular 
emphasis  has  been  given  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  State  aid  which  the 
proponents  claim  will  be  received.  The 
fact  is  that  under  the  present  law  the 
State  aid  would  be  greatly  increased  as  a 
result  of  voting  centralization.  This  situ¬ 
ation  was  artificially  created  as  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  get  central  districts  voted. 
In  due  time  this  State  aid  will  be  de¬ 
cisively  cut.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

Money  will  be  spent,  in  order  to  qualify 
to  get  as  much  State  aid  as  possible, 
whether  it  is  needed  or  not.  But  how 
will  this  money  be  raised?  Nearly  al¬ 
ways  by  short  term  loans  from  the  banks, 
which  eventually  will  have  to  be  liqui¬ 
dated.  Some  day  I  am  convinced  that 
you  will  find  a  number  of  tax  rates  ap¬ 
proaching  or  exceeding  $20  per  thousand 
in  order  to  unload  the  temporary  debt, 
so-called.  This  has  just  been  done  in 
the  Savona  Central  District.  I  have  just 
received  the  following  letter  from  Bath, 
N.  Y. : 

“Just  a  few  hasty  lines  to  tell  you  that 
a  card  came  from  the  collector  at  Sa¬ 
vona  saying  that  my  school  tax  is  $48.66 
more.  This  is  the  second  tax  raised  for 
this  school  year.” 

Villages  are  intentionally  urged  to  take 
in  all  the  non-resident  pupils  they  can  as 
a  basis  for  promoting  centralization.  A 
crowded  school  tends  to  force  a  new 
building  and  on  that  basis  the  villagers 
usually  can  be  organized  to  vote  in  favor 
of  centralizing  the  country  districts 
whether  the  farmers  want  it  or  not.  The 
voting  is  all  done  in  the  village.  No  coun¬ 
try  district  is  permitted  to  determine  this 
question  for  itself. 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  centralization 
increases  the  cost  for  the  area  concerned 
from  200  to  300  per  cent.  Trumansburg 
area  used  to  get  along  on  $27,000  per 
year  before  centralization.  After  several 
years  of  centralization  with  some  high 
tax  rates,  that  area  is  spending  close  to 
three  times  what  it  did.  A  seven-mill 
tax  rate  had  been  promised  in  Andes  and 
they  kept  their  promise  but  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  property  in  the  central 
district  was  doubled  and  without  any  ex¬ 
pense  for  building  bonds  and  interest. 

You  will  get  mass  education  and  under 
mass  education  the  pupils  are  advanced 
whether  they  are  entitled  to  it  or  not. 
Naturally  bright  pupils  may  do  compara¬ 
tively  well  in  any  system  because  they 
actually  get  the  training.  It  is  the  lower 
50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  who  do  not  get  a 
square  deal.  Many  city  school  investiga¬ 
tions  in  New  York  City  as  well  as  Little 
Falls  and  Niagara  Falls  demonstrate  this. 

D.  BOYD  DEVENDORF. 


ClB7  M0RE 

□If'0  TRACTION 

Due  to  wider  tread  with 
broader,  flatter,  thicker, 
deeper-cut  diamond 
blocks  and  long  lug-bars. 


1  AfV7M0RE  TREA0 

JLUlf /0  ON  SHOULDERS 

Thick  lug-bars  around 
shoulders,  higher  tread 
shape,  deeper  notches, 
mean  better  traction  in 
ruts,  on  hills. 


Qfljy  BETTER 
□  U?/°  CLEANING 

Greater  space  between 
diamonds  and  wider 
channels  force  out  mud 
—  does  not  throw  dust. 


Q  (W  MORE  PULI 
□  If/9  AT  DRAWBAR 

because  of  increased 
non-skid  depth,  ground 
contact,  faster,  better 
cleaning. 


TRACTION 

ALL  WAYS 


Forward,  backward  or  on 
hillsides.  In  mud.  In 
sand.  On  highway. 


See  this  Great,  7 lew  T ractor  Tire 


.  •  -  It’s  the  Talk  of  Rural  America 


IMPROVED  HIGH  PROFILE 
TRUCK  TIRES  ARE  BIGGER, 
STURDIER,  RUN  MORE  MILES 


Farmers  everywhere  know 
Goodyears  for  their  un¬ 
matched  range  of  types 
and  sizes— for  exception¬ 
ally  long,  dependable  wear. 

The  improved  High  Pro¬ 
file  Goodyear  Truck  Tires 
are  showing  big  dollar  sav¬ 
ings  on  farm  trucks  —  and 
running  thousands  of  addi¬ 


tional  miles  per  tire.  This 
improved  tire  is  bigger, 
sturdier,  tougher.  It’s  more 
tire  —  more  rubber,  more 
cotton, more  airspace, more 
skid  protection,  more  miles 
of  wear. 

In  every  way  it’s  more 
for  your  money.  Yet  it  costs 
no  more. 


FOR  YOUR  CAR  -  GET  GOODYEAR  PATHFINDERS, 
WORLD’S  FIRST  CHOICE  ECONOMY  TIRES 

Goodyear  Pathfinder  automobile  tires  are  famous  around 
the  world.  Twenty-two  million  Path¬ 
finders  have  been  sold!  That’s  how 
good  they  are  ...  Truly  the  world’s 
first  choice  economy  tire. 


GOOD AYE AR 


Goodyear’s  big,  new  Tractor  Type  Farm  tire  is  the 
talk  of  rural  America.  At  hundreds  of  demonstrations 
—right  out  on  the  farms— this  great  tire  is  telling  its 
own  story  more  convincingly  than  any  advertisement. 

See  it  yourself.  Watch  it  at  work.  We  will  be  glad 
to  arrange  a  demonstration. 

The  original  Goodyear  farm  implement  tires  are 
amazing  their  owners  with  records  of  fuel  saved,  time 
saved,  additional  work  done.  The  sketches  above  give 
you  some  idea  how  much  better  this  new  tractor  tire  is. 

Be  sure  to  specify  Goodyears  on  any  new  tractor 
you  buy.  Or  let  the  Goodyear  dealer  near  you  put 
Goodyears  on  your  present  tractor. 

You  pay  no  more  for  this  great  new  tire.  You  can 
buy  it  on  most  liberal  terms. 

LET  US  PROVE  IT 

If  you  want  to  see  this  great  new  tire  in  action  just  PRINT 
your  name  and  address  in  the  margin  below,  tear  it  off  and 
mail  it  to  Dept.  B-31,  The  Goodyear  Tire  8C  Rubber  Company, 
Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


MONEY  SAVERS 
ON  THE  FARM 


^MARIETTA 


s Jjlxy 


IN 


Built  to  last  ...  to  earn  profits 
for  years  to  come.  Marietta 
Silos,  both  concrete  and  wood, 
prove  their  value  in  compari¬ 
son  with  any  ailo  made.  The 
HANDY  AIRTIGHT  RED¬ 
WOOD  HINGED  DOOR, 
an  exclusive  Marietta  feature, 
means  easier  accessibility  and 
better  ensilage  for  you. 

Get  the  facts  about 

Marietta  Silos 

before  you  buy. 


V,u 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

Dept.  R.  N.  Box  356 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


SILOS 

and  erected  prices 
JAMES  S.  CASE  ‘ 


Ten  New  England  Dairymen  ex- 
tT-a  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Preferred  the  world  over 
lor  It*  greater  speed, 
ease  of  handling,  rug- 
jed,  lasting  dura- 
lility.  Has  2  to  S 
times  as  much 
power  as  other 
clippers  of  this 
type. 

STEWART 

CLIPMASTER 

Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  is  air  cooled 
and  entirely  encased  in  the  Insulated  EASY-GRIP 
handle  that  is  barely  two  inches  in  diameter.  Completely 
insulated — no  ground  wire  required.  The  fastest  clip¬ 
ping,  coolest  running,  easiest-to-use  clipper  for  cows; 
horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  Stays  sharp  longer.  A  $25 
value  for  $16.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special  volt¬ 
ages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1 .00.  Pay 
balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart 
electric  and  hand  power  Clipping  and  Shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible 
Shaft  Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
46  years  making  Quality  products. 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements -BUY 
Qualitu 

Incersoll  PAINT 

Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY’S  USE. 
SAVE  MONEy-writc  TODAY  for 


TREE—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  ..  painting  an.  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD -- PREPAID  FREIGHT,,  OFFER 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WO RICS.inc 

246  Plymouth  St.  B  r  o  O  k  I  n  ,  N.Y. 


Standard 
[Garden  Tractors] 

Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
MowHaq 
and  Lawns 


■a  POV 
m  for 

V 

ile\  \ 
faiiY 
iwnsV 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylindei  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms. Gardeners, Florists, 
urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field; 
Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools. 

Also  Run  Belt  i 


Machines.  Pumps.  Saws. etc. 
High  Wheels-Encloscd  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 


STANDARD 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
3261  Como  Ave. 


*1 

ENGINE  CO. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
2410  Market  St. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 

146  Cedar  St. 


DBNAYLOFfs dedicated 
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A  G1  impse  Into  N  ature’s  Beauties 


HE  white  birch  is  one  of  the  most 
winsome  and  graceful  of  trees.  If 
one  were  to  credit  the  old  classical 
belief  that  trees  are  human,  embody¬ 
ing  living  souls,  then  surely  within 
the  heart  of  the  white  birch  would 
fairest,  most  gracious  and  pure  of 
maidens.  Brave  of  spirit,  too,  is  the  white  birch, 
and  generous  in  its  beauty.  Its  slender  white  body 
is  glimpsed  along  the  country  roads,  sports  with  its 
companions  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  is 
reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  lake  shore.  It  comes 
to  clothe  the  rocky  and  the  sandy  places,  and  the  old 
abandoned  farms.  It  is  friendly  with  the  other 
trees  of  the  forest,  gleaming  among  the  dark 
branches  of  the  pines  and  the  greens  of  maple  or 
basswood.  In  its  Summer  garment  of  pointed  green 
leaves  or  naked  among  the  bleak  snows  of  W  inter,  it 
retains  its  loveliness.  It  is  a  neighborly  tree,  and 
modest,  creeping  quietly  out  into  the  glades  of  the 
woods,  down  into  the  pasture,  and 
along  the  old  stone  walls  and  rail 
fences.  To  scar  such  a  tree,  as  many 
are  wont  to  do,  is  a  thoughtless  sacri- 
rilege  of  Nature's  charm.  The  white 
bark,  on  its  under  side,  is  the  color  of 
orange.  The  branches  are  brown,  with 
shining  yellow  twigs.  In  Autumn  the 
leaves,  too,  turn  yellow.  It  is  too  deli¬ 
cate  and  confiding  a  tree  to  suffer 
abuse.  Harm  it  and  dark  spots  come 
to  blemish  its  fair  beauty.  Some  trees, 
like  the  maple,  elm  and  pine,  have  an 
individuality,  a  personality  of  their 
own.  So  does  the  white  birch.  It  is  the 
fairy  princess  among  our  northern  trees. 

THE  LONE  SENTINEL 
The  most  regal  of  all  trees  perhaps 
is  the  elm.  There  is  something  aristo¬ 
cratic  about  the  elm.  It  is  tall  and 
stately.  It  carries  its  head  high.  It 
has  dignity  but  is  also  graceful.  Its 
air  is  courtly,  gracious,  calm  and 
strong.  The  elm  is  one  of  those  trees 
that  is  different,  that  has  a  personality, 
an  individuality  of  its  own. 

Pines  and  maples  and  birches  cluster 
in  friendly  groups.  The  elm  is  more 
aloof.  By  preference  it  stands  alone  by  the  roadside 
or  out  in  the  fields  or  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  It  is 
not  a  mountain  tree,  more,  perhaps,  a  low-land  tree, 
liking  the  open  places,  even  the  banks  of  the  streams 
and  the  lake  shore.  In  some  ways  a  distant  tree, 
keeping  by  itself,  it  nevertheless  has  consented  to 
come  among  men  and  lend  its  shade  and  beauty  to 
the  streets  of  the  American  village  and  city. 

It  is  a  strong  tree,  rearing  its  branching  top  on 
stout  stem.  The  winds  that  whip  across  the  rocky 
hills  assail  it  in  vain.  Even  its  tough  branches  sel¬ 
dom  yield.  The  lumberman  finds  its  sinewy  trunk 
of  little  value.  Deep  down  into  the  scanty  soil  it 
thrusts  its  tenacious  roots  and  asks  but  little  nour¬ 
ishment  to  thrive.  Tall  and  rugged,  reserved,  able 
to  endure  Winter  cold  and  Summer  heat,  independ¬ 
ent  by  nature  yet  neighborly  and  helpful,  growing 
sturdily  out  of  a  reluctant  soil,  it  stands  serene,  the 


By  Leon  W.  Dean 

guardian  spirit  of  many  home  and  old  stone  wall, 
village  green  and  college  campus. 

THE  TREE  OF  THE  WATERWAYS 
I  know  a  great  holed  willow.  It  sets  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  Generations  of  farm  folk  and  campers 
have  drawn  their  boats  onto  the  shale  beneath  it. 
The  willow  is  like  that.  It  withdraws  by  itself  or 
gathers  in  little  family  groups.  It  is  not  unfriendly, 
will  lend  its  shade  or  protection,  but  does  not  seek 
the  society  of  man.  Rather  is  it  a  tree  of  the  open 
places.  It  does  not  care  for  the  companionship  and 
the  shadows  of  the  forest.  It  prefers  the  light  of  the 
cleared  fields,  the  stream  banks  and  the  glades,  even 
the  roadsides.  The  firsherman  and  the  trapper  know 
it,  the  duck  hunter  and  the  tramper.  It  grew  by  the 
old  swimming  hole  and  overhung  the  pool  where  the 
biggest  suckers  lay.  It  might  even  have  come  into 


the  farm  yard  and.  semi-domesticated,  made  a  place 
for  itself  by  the  pump  or  watering  trough.  No  place 
in  all  New  England  but  has  its  trees,  each  having  its 
place  in  the  landscape,  adapting  itself  to  conditions 
of  growth,  filling  a  breach  that  otherwise  might  have 
been  left  vacant,  and  the  willow  is  the  tree  of  the 
waterways.  It  must  have  been  there,  leaning  to¬ 
ward  the  sunlight,  when  the  forests  behind  it 
stretched  unbroken.  The  kingfisher  perched  upon  it, 
and  the  song  birds,  creatures,  too,  of  the  oi>en  rather 
than  of  the  dark  soiltudes,  flitted  about  it.  It  asked 
but  a  scanty  soil  of  sand  or  rock,  clay  or  loam, 
probing  deep  with  its  roots  for  the  water  that  gave 
it  life.  So  it  came  to  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things,  not  much  sought  after  by  hewers  of  wood  or 
creators  of  beauty,  shy,  a  bit  wistful,  companionable 
when  approached,  a  tree  with  a  certain  wild  litlie- 
someness  and  grace  and  synnetry  of  form,  a  modest 


beauty  not  always  appreciated.  I  know  three  such 
trees  that  stand  upon  another  beach,  like  winsome 
maidens,  wearing  robes  of  silver  sheen,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  untamed  secretiveness  about  them,  quiet 
trees,  not  boistrous,  reminding  one  a  bit  of  ornaeles, 
and  beneath  them,  in  the  Summer,  I  sometimes  draw 
up  my  canoe. 


The  Magic  in  Springs 

The  earth  affords  many  natural  resources.  Not 
the  least  of  these  are  the  springs  found  on  our 
farms.  The  farmer  knows  their  value.  His  herds 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses  could  hardly  exist  with¬ 
out  them.  What  a  great  asset  these  streams  are 
and  how  marvelous  that  they  usually  meet  the  farm 
needs  for  water. 

If  you  have  driven  the  cows  from  pasture  on  Sum¬ 
mer  evenings  and  waited  for  them  at  the  spring, 
you  know  how  good  water  really  is.  How  they  hold 
their  muzzles  to  it  as  though  sealed  to 
its  surface,  as  you  watch  their  barrels 
expand,  you  are  amazed  at  their 
capacity. 

One  recalls  vividly  the  springs  on 
the  farm  where  his  boyhood  days  were 
spent.  If  interested  in  nature  he  re¬ 
members  many  fascinating  and  perhaps 
novel  associations  with  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life  at  these  springs ;  for  in  the 
surrounding  moist  soil,  the  grasses, 
mints  and  other  plants  differ  from 
those  in  the  open  field. 

There  were  at  least  a  half  dozen 
springs  on  the  farm  of  my  boyhood. 
Two  of  these  had  been  excavated  and 
walled  with  stone  to  a  depth  of  three 
feet.  They  were  seldom  ever  dry  and 
during  severe  droughts,  when  the  well 
at  the  house  became  low,  were  cleaned 
and  the  water  used. 

At  the  edge  of  one  field  an  old 
wooden  watering-trough  had  been  low¬ 
ered  in  the  location  of  a  spring.  It  was 
no  longer  used  and  was  completely 
hidden  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  cat¬ 
tail,  flags  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
To  many  of  us  springs  are  like  old 
friends.  We  like  to  visit  them,  linger  by  them  and 
imbibe  the  beauties  in  their  locations.  The  surround¬ 
ing  air  is  fresher,  the  vegetation  greener  and  a 
drink  of  water  dipped  fresh  from  a  spring 
tastes  better,  especially  if  one  has  long  been  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it. 

It  is  fascinating  to  follow  a  stream  to  its  source 
and  discover  its  origin  in  a  spring  of  water  oozing 
from  the  earth,  perhaps  between  rock  crevices  or 
through  clear  soil.  Its  flow  is  so  gentle  there  is  little 
erosion  and  the  water  comes  to  the  surface  pure  and 
clear.  If  only  one  could  trace  its  course  farther  and 
see  its  path  before  reaching  the  surface.  But  here 
again  nature  foils  us.  We  must  be  content  with  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  springs.  This  is  true  with 
much  of  nature.  Thus  we  accept  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  are  thankful  for  His  providence. 

New  York.  t.  w.  v. 
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Notes  from  Wyoming 

Wyoming  has  had  a  raw,  windy  March  with  much 
loss  than  the  usual  quota  of  sunshine,  and  Wyom¬ 
ing,  like  California,  rejoices  in  many  days  of  22- 
karat  sungold.  Frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  an 
enterprising  neighbor  is  plowing  right  along,  which 
is  early  tilling  in  our  mile-high  country.  It  pays 
to  get  field  crops  in  early  to  benefit  by  Spring  mois¬ 
ture,  if  any;  yet  garden  usually  comes  on  quickest 
when  planted  after  the  soil  has  warmed  up. 

And  though  nagging  winds  are  disagreeable  to  be 
out  in,  and  hard  on  nerves  even  indoors,  Nature 
now  seems  very  gentle  to  what  she  has  been.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  middle  of  January,  this  section  had 
the  longest,  severest  spell  of  cold  on  record— about 
six  weeks  straight.  The  mercury,  by 
official  register,  went  down  to  47  below 
one  night  in  Cody,  which  is  an  all-time 
low.  and  night  after  night  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  our  thermometer  which 
goes  only  to  25  below.  When  it  got  up 
to  zero  at  mid-day  it  actually  seemed 
warm.  Though  there  were  four  bliz¬ 
zards  in  11  days,  the  fall  of  snow  alto¬ 
gether  was  only  about  a  foot,  and  this 
drifted  so  badly  that  much  precious 
moisture  was  lost.  We  have  had 
drought  since  1032,  and  with  all  the 
heavy  snows  in  other  regions,  our  land 
is  still  dry  and  thirsty,  though  deep 
snows  in  nearby  mountains  will  insure 
Summer  water  far  irrigation.  Yet 
crops  and  garden  require  some  natural 
moisture  in  air  as  well  as  on  the  soil. 

Unless  we  still  have  heavy  snows  and 
rain  there  will  be  scant  range  grass 
and  water ;  this  is  stock  country,  and  many  cattle 
and  sheep  have  gone  to  market  because  of  burned- 
out  range,  so  breeding  stocks  are  reduced. 

Such  prolonged,  intense  cold  is  very  hard  on  body 
and  spirit,  flesh  freezes  quickly  and  the  icy  air  cuts 
(lie  lungs  like  a  knife.  Under  such  primitive  condi¬ 
tions  life  becomes  a  problem  in  survival.  For  days 
our  windows  were  thick  with  a  white  fur  of  frost, 
and  it  was  hard  to  coax  the  temperature  of  our 
cabin  much  above  50,  except  right  next  to  the  stoves, 
and  we  had  to  keep  fires  going  night  and  day.  We 
have  a  sturdy  log  henhouse  with  garage  adjoining 
on  the  north,  but  one  night  when  I  went  out  to  give 
the  fowls  their  last  feed,  I  was  afraid  they  would 
freeze  to  death  on  the  roosts  (as  some  actually  did 
during  the  cold  in  Montana),  yet  they  suffered  only 
a  touch  of  frost  on  combs,  and  kept  on  laying. 
Luckily,  I  had  a  supply  of  straw  at  hand  and  fed 
their  wheat  in  that,  which  gave  them 
exercise. 

Our  cellar  is  a  dug-out  cave  with 
two  doors  and  when  snow  drifted  over 
this  we  did  not  open  it,  even  though 
running  pretty  low  on  supplies,  as  we 
were  snowed  in  for  three  weeks,  and 
before  we  finally  did  get  out  a  neigh¬ 
bor  came  with  road  grader  and  four 
horses  and  made  us  a  road  through  the 
fields.  This  after  my  husband  had 
spent  all  his  spare  time  for  a  week 
shoveling  the  drifts  at  gate  to  highway. 

When  we  dared  open  the  cave  at  last  I 
was  afraid  of  the  destruction  I  might 
find,  for  there  were  many  jars  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  a  bin  of 
potatoes  and  the  usual  country  cellar 
stores.  The  only  loss  was  a  10-gallon 
stone  jar  full  of  water  frozen  almost 
solid :  the  jar  cracked  every  which 
way.  This  evidently  had  saved  our 
supplies,  as  some  of  the  neighbors  re¬ 
ported  heavy  losses  in  cellars.  I  wish 
somebody  would  explain  this  phenomenon. 

During  my  long  shut-in  weeks  I  appreciated  radio 
as  never  before.  The  weather  forecasts  were  of 
practical  help  in  plannning  how  best  to  carry  on 
the  extreme  cold.  Twice  we  almost  ran  out  of  coal, 
and  once  a  predicted  mild  day  enabled  us  to  get  a 
load  between  cold  waves.  Also  it  was  heartening  to 
hear  how  other  persons  and  communities  were  meet¬ 
ing  emergencies  even  more  difficult  than  our  own. 
Other  schools  than  our  own  had  had  to  close,  we 
learned;  other  localities  were  feeding  wild  ducks 
and  migrant  birds  where  land  was  snow-covered. 
Ducks  by  the  hundreds  came  night  after  night  to  a 
field  close  to  our  house.  The  radio  gave  a  sense  of 
companionship,  a  touch  with  the  world  outside  in 
our  isolation;  it  furnished  entertainment  when  the 
house  was  too  cold  for  the  sewing  I  had  planned. 

Well,  the  Winter  is  over  and  done,  and  now,  what 


of  the  Spring?  Of  the  year  ahead?  We  have  sold 
some  Alfalfa  at  $8  a  ton  in  the  stack.  The  local 
farmers’  creamery  reports  business  during  the  past 
year  as  decidedly  improved ;  butterfat  last  month 
was  33  cents  and  butter  retails  locally  at  around  40 
cents,  the  highest  being  44  cents.  Stores  pay  30 
cents  for  eggs  and  sell  at  38  cents,  the  cold  being 
responsible  for  the  high  price,  which  will  not  hold 
up  long  with  the  increased  yield  of  milder  days.  A 
year  ago  the  price  was  20  cents.  Live  fowls  bring 
15  cents  a  pound.  Turkey-growers  in  this  region 
did  a  good  business  this  past  year,  though  the  price 
was  only  fair.  Birds  are  sold  through  a  district 
marketing  association.  A  neighbor  who  keeps  a 
flock  as  a  sideline  received  some  $500  for  her  various 


Quick  fill  of  spray  tank  holding  150  gallons.  With  a  three-inch  hose  it  took  only 

ix/z  minutes  to  fill  up. 


shipments ;  many  others  much  more.  This  is  a  fine 
country  for  turkeys,  owing  to  dryness  and  new 
ground  free  from  disease.  A  good,  growing  industry ; 
indeed,  on  many  small  ranches  the  wife’s  turkey 
flock  has  been  more  profitable  than  the  husband's 
cattle  or  sheep,  these  late  years  of  drought  and  low 
pi-ices.  ALTA  BOOTH  DUNN. 


Concerning  1936  Hog  Prices 

The  downward  trend  in  hog  production,  which  be¬ 
gan  in  the  Fall  of  1933,  apparently  ended  in  the 
Spring  of  1935.  Further  increases  in  the  number  of 
porkers  are  expected  during  1930  though  supplies 
for  slaughter  will  not  show  any  marked  increase 
until  late  Fall.  Prices  for  1930  are  expected  to  aver¬ 
age  near  those  of  1934-1935,  but  a  pronounced  down¬ 
ward  trend  is  looked  for  in  late  Fall  or  early  Win¬ 
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Degrees  of  spray  burn,  due  to  spraying  in  hot  weather,  above  SO  degrees. 
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ter  of  1930.  Indications  point  to  no  marked  decline 
in  prices  in  the  next  six  or  seven  months. 

It  will  be  wise  for  farmers  to  produce  enough  hogs 
for  their  own  meat  supply  and  the  best  methods  of 
preparing  such  hogs  for  farm  use  should  be  em¬ 
phasized.  Good  quality  pork  products,  especially 
hams,  always  find  a  ready  sale  at  fair  to  good  prices. 
Prices  for  feeder  pigs  have  been  relatively  high  com¬ 
pared  to  market  hogs  for  a  number  of  years  and 
this  demand  should  be  supplied.  As  the  production 
of  hogs  or  numbers  increase  in  the  corn  belt  it  will 
be  very  important  for  market  hog  producers  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  production  through  the  use  of  un¬ 
marketable  crops  and  products  of  the  farm  and  good 
feeding  and  management  practices  used. 

This  is  the  view  of  an  old  subscriber.  Let’s  hear 
from  others.  w.  h.  h. 

Virginia. 


Striking  Twelve  in  Spraying 

To  strike  12  in  spraying  it  is  well  to  give  attention 
to  the  following  seasonal  suggestions : 

1.  — -Repair  Sprayer.  Insert  replacement  of  worn 
parts.  Overhaul  the  whole  outfit  and  put  it  in  good 
shape  before  spray  season  opens.  It  is  annoying  to 
wait  for  parts  when  one  wants  to  start  spraying. 

2.  — Quick  Fill  of  Spray  Tank.  Improve  the  water 
supply  and  get  a  quick  fill  of  tank  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  Time  is  valuable ;  delay  is  costly. 

3.  — Oil  Stickers.  Linseed  oil  or  light  pressed  men¬ 
haden  fish  oil  containing  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
free  fatty  acid  may  be  used  as  sticker  in  the  calyx 
and  special  eurculio  sprays,  but  not  in  addition  to 
spreaders.  Do  not  use  the  oil  sticker  or  any  spreader 

after  midsummer  as  they  may  increase 
the  spray  residue. 

4.  — Use  Standard  Spray  Products. 
Liquid  lime  sulphur  to  1-50,  perhaps 

1-60,  will  be  recommended  as  a  fun¬ 
gicide  as  will  arsenate  of  lead  and 
Black  Leaf  (nicotine  sulphate).  Dry 
lime  sulphur  is  a  good  substitute  for 
liquid  lime  sulphur,  also  Kolofog  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  Wettable 
sulphurs  like  Mystic,  National,  Flota¬ 
tion,  etc.,  are  preferable  to  the  liquid 
lime  sulphur  except  in  wet  seasons 
when  scab  is  hard  to  control  or  needs 
burning  out.  Four  pounds  of  dry  lime 
sulphur  equals  four  quarts  of  liquid. 
If  it  is  a  dry  Spring,  use  wettable  sul¬ 
phurs  from  the  first;  if  no  scab  shows 
by  the  first  cover  spray,  use  wettable 
sulphur  forms  in  place  of  the  liquid 
lime  sulphur. 

5.  — Avoid  Sludge.  Prevent  sludge  by  mixing  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  following  order  in  the  spray  tanks: 
lame  sulphur  or  sulphur  powders,  spreader  (if 
used),  nicotine  or  Black  Leaf,  arsenate  of  lead.  Start 
agitator  at  once  on  filling  tank.  Black  sludge  may 
form  in  one-half  hour  xxnless  agitator  is  wox’king. 
Rinse  the  tank  before  the  first  fill  in  Spring. 

6.  — Avoid  Spray  Burns.  Do  not  spray  on  hot 
muggy  days.  If  the  temperature  is  above  SO  de¬ 
grees  it  is  too  high  for  spraying,  75  degrees  is  high 
enough.  Spray  in  the  cool  part,  of  the  day  or  at 
night,  or  use  a  dust.  Use  spreader  or  adhesives 
only  in  the  fore  part  of  the  season.  Do  not  start  to 
spray  until  leaves  are  dry  from  dew  or  rain.  Send 
for  separate  free  leaflets  on  spray  burn  at  the  Farm 
Bureau.  Do  not  use  lime  that  is  one  year  or  more 
old,  it  deteriorates  with  age.  LTse  chemically  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  Four  pounds  of  zinc  sulphate  in  100 

gallons  of  spray  helps  to  reduce  spray 
burn. 

7.— Rinse  the  Tank  With  Fresh  Wa¬ 
ter  Every  Day.  Cleanse  the  tank  thor¬ 
oughly  if  you  used  any  oil  spray  before 
or  after  lime  sulphur.  Do  not  use  the 
Summer  oil  spray  on  trees  nearer  than 
four  weeks  to  a  lime  sulphur  applica¬ 
tion. 

5.  — Watch  the  Weather.  Make  some 
allowance  for  rainy  or  windy  weather. 
Start  each  spray  application  a  little 
ahead  of  time,  so  as  to  get  done  be¬ 
fore  the  weather  turns  bad  again. 
Spray  at  night  if  necessary,  when  there 
is  less  wind. 

9. — Use  plenty  of  Spray.  Apply  all 
the  trees  will  retain  and  no  more,  and 
put  it  on  evenly.  Aim  to  spray  on 
time  and  before  it  is  too  late.  Concen¬ 
trate  on  the  worst  pests  such  as  scab 
if  it  is  a  wet  year,  and  aphids  if  it  is 
a  dry  year.  Concentrate  on  codling 
moth  if  it  is  serious.  Spray  every  week, 
or  ten  days  for  it  for  four  weeks  after  the  calyx 
and  again  July  10-15  when  spraying  for  apple  mag¬ 
got,  as  the  eggs  hatch  in  succession. 

10.  — Orchard  Punch.  Ask  the  County  Agent  for 
orchard  punch  of  seasonal  hints.  Send  to  the  Farm 
Bureau  for  special  leaflets  on  railroad  worm  and 
eurculio,  scale,  and  the  Orchard  Spray  Program. 

11.  — Spray  for  quality  of  fruit  and  health  of  tree 
in  May,  June  and  July.  Spray  tops  and  centers 
thoroughly. 

12.  — Tar  distillate  or  similar  products  such  as  an 
emulsion  of  coal-tar  creosote  oil  for  rosy  aphis  and 
other  pests  must  be  used  in  the  strictly  dormant 
stage  of  the  bud  to  be  safe.  Moreover,  these  give 
more  leeway  in  time  of  application. 

One  may  strike  12  as  many  as  12  times  in  spray¬ 
ing,  and  it  may  pay  to  listen  each  time  to  the  sound. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


Sunny 
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pjP  And  that’s  what  you’ll 
'  say  the  more  you  enjoy 
the  many  new  ami  improved 
features  of  these  famous 
Stevens  Buckhorn  Rifles.  9- 
in-OnePeep  Sights. ..giving 
you  18  combinations  for 
better  sighting  at  game  or 
target  shooting.  Full  size 
stocks  with  broad  forend 
and  handsome  black  tips. 

Steadier  in  your  band.  Large,  heavy 
bolt  with  extractor  and  ejector  built 
in*  Real,  durable,  serviceable  rifles 
that  help  you  get  the  most  out  of  the 
famous  Accuracy  that’s  built  into 
every  Stevens  Barrel.  Send  for 
descriptive  literature. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  shoivyou  a  Stevens 
Buckhorn  Rifle  with  the  Black  Tip. 

am;  °5a  Sing,e  8ho* 


No.  or.ti  6-Shot 

Repeater^  illustrated ) 


STEVENS 

Buckhorn  .22  Rifles 

J.  Stevens  Arms 
i  Company 

g|t  Division  of  Savage  Arms 
Corporation 
n  Dept.  <J-6 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Thu  FINEST 

|  .22  RIFLE 
I  EVER  USED,' 


“A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY —  EVERYWHERE" 


An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.  Spray  early  .  .  . 
protect  crops  against 
insect  pests.  Your 
Hudson  dealer  has  all 
sizes  and  types  of 
sprayers  from  5  ounces 
to  100  gallons.  Prices 
are  low! 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


FLAME  GUN  Destroys  Weeds 

Does  Work  of  4  Men 


Hauck  Kerosene  Flame  Gun  —  2000£F  controlled  heat  — destroys 
weeds  (seeds  and  all),  brush,  etc.  Keeps  roadways,  fences,  irriga¬ 
tion  ditches  free  from  undesirable  growth.  Positive  disinfection 
for  poultry  bouses,  pens,  kennels  Kills  Coccidiosis  germs.  Inex¬ 
pensive,  safe,  easy  to  operate  10  days  Free  Trial  Write  for  Free 
Booklet.  Deliveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

Jlauck  Mfg.Co.,142  Tenth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


STANDARD  CARDEN  TRACTORS 


Plow  Powerful  GasTractors for  smallf arms, 

Seed.  M  gardeners,  florists,  nurseries, 
rnltlrate  W  fruit  growers  &  poultrymen. 

MowHav  l  1  and  2  Cylinders 

.  i  A  Walk  orride-Do  belt  work  1 
High  wheels— Free  Catalog J 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO., 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Hew  York,  N.Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2408  Market  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


GRAPE  VIISIES 

Grown  in  the  CHAUTAUQUA  GRAPE  BEET. 
Twenty-six  leading  and  tested  varieties.  Get 
better  stock  and  save  money.  Write  for 
special  LOW  PRICES. 

FOSTER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Fredonia,  New  York 


strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  Station 
ays:  “In  bush  and  fruit — the  best  red  ■■ 
ispberry  under  cultivation.”  Disease  resistant — hardy 
-productive— fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for 
ome  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATAIAJG  gives  reduced 
rices  on  15  other  varieties— Latham.  Chief,  June,  Co- 
unbian,  etc.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries, 
Irapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc. 
AKER’S  NURSERY,  Bx  R,  H00SICK  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  On 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts.  Brand 
new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  4S  paste  free  catalog 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO..  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  READY. 

500—  60c,  1000— 65c.  FARMERS  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

FROSTPROOF  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Rural  isms 


The  Sunshiny  Crocus.- — Many  of  the 
landscape  gardeners  at  the  great  flower 
shows  make  use  of  Crocuses  in  their 
plantings,  but  we  think  they  are  never  so 
charming  as  in  the  home  garden.  The 
yellows  are  usually  the  first  to  bloom,  but 
white,  mauve,  lavender  and  deep  purple 
quickly  follow.  In  some  locations  our 
hot  Summer  sun  may  kill  them  out,  be¬ 
cause  the  little  corm  gets  very  close  to  the 
surface.  New  conns  form  on  top  of  the 
old  ones,  and  so  may  raise  the  plant 
above  the  soil;  for  this  reason  it  is  wise 
to  replant  every  few  years.  We  have 
some  old  plantings  that  have  increased 
year  after  year,  the  deep  purple  being  es¬ 
pecially  noticeable.  The  Crocuses  are 
quite  easy  to  grow  from  seed,  making 
blooming  corms  in  about  three  years,  but 
we  did  not  realize  that  they  would  self¬ 
sow  until  they  began  appearing  in  our 
garden,  in  places  where  we  had  not  set 
any  roots.  The  little  plants  die  down 
early,  so  these  volunteers  were  not  no¬ 
ticed  until  they  came  into  flower.  It  is 
very  pleasant  to  see  these  gay  little 
chalices  poking  up 
among  t  h  e  leafy 
covering  so  unex¬ 
pectedly.  A  very 
attractive  Crocus 
blooming  for  the 
first  time  in  our 
garden  this  year  is 
C.  Sieberi,  a  native 
of  Greece  and 
Crete.  It  is  laven¬ 
der  with  silvery  re¬ 
flections  and  golden 
throat,  and  a  group 
in  a  rock  garden  is 
so  pretty  that  we 
mean  to  extend  our 
plantings. 

Another  Win¬ 
dow  Fern.  —  We 
recently  obtained  a 
plant  of  Polystieh- 
um  eoriaceum,  also 
called  P.  andianti- 
form  e,  which  a 
fern  authority  tells 
us  is  an  especially 
good  house  plant. 

It  has  firm  leathery 
leaves  of  a  bright 
green,  triangular, 
pinnate,  the  seg¬ 
ments  toothed,  so 
that  the  whole  ef¬ 
fect  is  feathery.  In 
its  tropical  home 
this  is  a  large  fern,  the  fronds  growing 
three  feet  long  and  2%  feet  wide,  but 
ours,  at  present  rises  about  a  foot  above 
the  pot,  and  is  very  thick  and  bushy. 

Treating  Lawn  Trees. — The  trees  on 
our  lawn  have  been  receiving  their  Spring 
haircut ;  in  other  words,  the  tree  experts 
have  been  pruning  out  dead  wood,  and 
also  putting  fertilizer  in  crowbar  holes 
around  them.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  to 
give  treatment  to  ornamental  trees  as  to 
the  orchard,  and  dead  boughs  are  danger¬ 
ous  as  well  as  unsightly.  They  invite 
insects  and  disease,  and  may  easily  cause 
a  serious  accident.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  elm  ;  the  dead  wood  is  brittle, 
and  when  sodden  with  rain  after  a  heavy 
storm  a  bough  may  break  suddenly  with 
disastrous  results.  There  is  a  rather 
grim  old-fashioned  saying  in  rural  Eng¬ 
land  that  “elm  wood  is  coffin  wood,  and 
will  get  you  living  or  dead a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  countryman  goes  to 
his  last  resting-place  in  elm  timber,  while 
the  brittle  boughs  may  endanger  the  liv¬ 
ing.  Tree  surgery  is  a  science,  and  work 
on  large  specimens  is  too  dangerous  for 
inexperienced  persons,  but  there  is  always 
some  work  that  may  be  done  by  home 
labor  to  the  improvement  of  the  shade 
trees.  Many  lawn  trees  suffer  from  star¬ 
vation,  because  the  owner  does  not  real¬ 
ize  that  a  tree  cannot  “get  its  own 
living”  in  a  location  where  grass  is  cut 
and  humus  raked  off,  in  the  same  way 
that  it  finds  nourishment  in  its  natural 
habitat.  Special  mixtures  of  fertilizers 
are  made  for  trees,  usually  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen.  The  fertilizer  is  applied  at  the  time 
buds  are  beginning  to  swell,  holes  being 
punched  12  to  15  inches  deep  and  a  good 
handful  put  in  each  hole,  and  then  wa¬ 
tered  in.  Tree  experts  have  worked  out 
formulas  as  to  quantity;  of  course  the 
fertilizer  is  not  put  near  the  trunk,  but 
following  the  root  spread.  Our  huge  old 
elm,  a  centenarian,  had  a  heavy  dressing 
of  high-grade  fertilizer ;  the  tree  spe¬ 
cialist  said  it  was  to  receive  300  pounds. 
Feeding  and  pruning  are  insurance 
against  many  tree  troubles. 

A  Pretty  South  African  Plant.— 
We  recently  received  a  plant  of  Chironia 
linifolia,  a  South  African  member  of  the 


gentian  family,  which  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  Summer  blooming.  It  is  a 
neatly  shaped  plant  with  narrow  glaucous 
leaves  and  small  single  flowers,  and  in 
both  flower  and  foliage  reminds  one  of  a. 
small-growing  Diantlius.  The  color  of 
the  flowers  is  rosy  pink;  they  are  borne 
in  such  quantities  that  the  plant  is  al¬ 
most  covered  with  them.  It  is  essentially 
a  Summer-blooming  plant,  but  if  the  old 
flowers  are  clipped  off  there  will  be  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop  in  a  favorable  season.  Chironia 
linifolia  grows  to  a  height  of  one  foot, 
and  in  common  with  the  majority  of 
plants  from  South  Africa  it  enjoys  full 
sunshine.  It  is  not  hardy,  so  must  be 
brought  indoors  for  the  Winter,  being  a 
tender  perennial.  It  must  he  kept  mod¬ 
erately  warm  in  Winter,  a  temperature  of 
55  degrees  being  satisfactory.  Tlie  Chi¬ 
ronia  is  somewhat  impatient  of  over-wa¬ 
tering  in  Winter  as  it  will  not  make  rapid 
growth  then,  hut  in  Summer  it  grows 
much  quicker,  and  flowers  very  freely. 
We  like  to  have  some  free-flowering  ten¬ 
der  plants  of  this  class  to  set  out  in  va¬ 
cant  places  in  the 
garden  d  u  ring 
Summer.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  scarcity  of 
bloom  in  certain 
spots  of  the  rock 
garden,  and  it  is 
a  n  advantage  t  o 
have  some  attrac¬ 
tive  little  plants  to 
fill  in.  Of  course 
the  real  rock  gar¬ 
den  enthusiast  does 
not  approve  of  this, 
but  it  adds  to  color 
and  beauty.  We  use 
various  small  ten- 
d  e  r  succulents  in 
this  way ;  one  very 
pretty  specimen  is 
Oliveranthus  e  1  e- 
gans,  which  bears 
■waxy  bright  red 
floAvers  tipped  with 
yelloAv  during  the 
Summer.  This  is 
a  native  of  Mexico, 
rather  sulk  y  in 
Winter,  but  charm¬ 
ing  in  b  1  o  o  m  in 
S  u  m  m  e  r,  in  a 
warm  sunny  spot. 

The  Useful  Se- 
du.ms.  —  Sedum 
acre  spreads  slowly,  but  makes  a  carpet  of 
close  small  foliage,  covered  in  late  Spring 
and  early  Summer  with  little  bright  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  hence  the  name  of  golden 
moss.  Another  taller  variety  with  bright 
yelloAv  floAvers  is  Sedum  Aizoon,  bloom¬ 
ing  in  July  and  August;  this  grows  to  a 
height  of  one  foot.  Our  special  favorite, 
lioAvever,  is  Sedum  Sieboldi,  Avitli  round 
fleshy  glaucous  foliage,  and  large  corymbs 
of  bright  pink  floAvers  in  September.  This 
does  not  creep,  but  is  erect  in  growth. 
Another  late-blooming  variety  is  Sedum 
speetabile,  Avith  light  green  foliage  and 
very  large  heads  of  rose  pink  flowers; 
Ibis  is  often  seen  in  old  country  gardens. 
We  groAV  both  of  these  in  the  rock  garden, 
but  their  neat  growth  makes  them  excel¬ 
lent  as  border  plants. 

Perennial  Spiraeas. — We  find  our¬ 
selves  continually  going  back  to  the  great 
flower  show,  for  every  catalog  suggests 
some  plant  seen  there  in  perfection. 
Groups  of  potted  Spiraeas,  or  more  prop¬ 
erly  Astilbes,  Avere  extremely  showy,  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  groAV  tine  plants  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  Avhere  they  will  be  found  one  of  Hie 
most  charming  hardy  perennials.  They 
do  not  endure  a  dry  location,  but  do  Avell 
in  partial  shade,  in  moist  soil,  producing 
their  feathery  heads  of  flowers  during 
June  and  July.  The  neAver  garden  hy¬ 
brids  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  old 
Astilbe  Japonica,  though  Ave  have  some 
plants  of  this  sort  that  have  bloomed  in 
our  garden  for  many  years.  Originally 
these  Avere  forced  pot  plants  obtained  at 
Easter,  that  Avere  set  out  in  the  garden 
after  blooming.  Among  the  newer  va¬ 
rieties  is  Bonn,  dark  carmine,  Bremen, 
salmon  pink,  White  Gloria,  a  very  line 
Avhite,  and  Gloria,  deep  pink  shaded  with 
violet,  a  very  fine  spike,  Vesta,  lilac  rose, 
and  Gertrude  Brix,  rich  crimson.  All 
are  hardy,  and  all  Avill  give  fine  flower 
spikes  year  after  year,  if  given  the  most 
ordinary  care.  But  they  must  have  mois¬ 
ture,  and  in  a  dry  sunny  place  they  will 
Avither  and  die  during  our  Avarrn  mid¬ 
summer  weather.  Where  one  has  a  moist 
partly  shaded  place  where  sun-loving  per¬ 
ennials  suffer,  the  Astilbes  are  the  very 
thing  for  such  a  location.  E.  t.  iioyle. 


A  Beautiful  Rhododendron  Sprig 


Garden  of  Gladiolus 

100  Bulbs  for  $2.00 

A  wonderful  collection  of  45  modern  va¬ 
rieties  in  about  every  color  imaginable 
from  white  thru  the  various  shades  of 
pink,  yellow,  lavender,  blue  and  smoke  to 
dark  red.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  he  the 
finest  unlabelled  collection  of  Glads  sold  in 
America  at  anywhere  near  the  price.  Con¬ 
tains  varieties  that  a  few  years  ago  sold 
for  as  high  as  $10  a  bulb.  These  bulbs  are 
medium  size  and  should  produce  wonderful 
blooms.  No  greater  gardening  pleasure  can 
he  secured  for  so  little  money.  Become  a 
Glad  Fan.  Directions  for  growing  with 
every  order.  Send  for  my  free  68-page  cata¬ 
log,  the  finest  Gladiolus  catalog  published. 


CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 

Box  RN-1,  Burlington,  Vermont 


Four  year  old  transplanted  trees, 
6  to  10  inches  tall.  POSTPAID 

Cfl  EVER-  10  rack  of  5$*J  POST 
JVCREENS  varieties  fc.PAID 
Offer  No.  I  Offer  No.  2 

Balsam  Fir,  6*12  in.  Mugho  Pine.  3-6  in. 
Colo.  Blue  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Douglas  Fir,  6-12  in. 

Black  Hill  Spruce,  3-6  in.  Austrian  Pine,  6-9  in. 

Scotch  Pine,  4-10  in.  Amer.  Arborvitae.  6-9  in. 
f  nglcmann  Spruce,  3-6  in.  White  Spruce,  4-10  in. 

All  4  and  5  year  old  Transplanted  trees. 
Combination  Price  for  Both  Offers  Above 
100  FINE  TREES  for  only  $3.75  POSTPAID 

(ill  QucA&HteedtQ  Lioel 

i  WESTERN  MAINE  BOX  R-4 

FOREST  HURSERY,  FRYEBURG.  ME. 


Burpee’s  Dahlias 


Wonderful  bargains.  All  fine  varieties.  Easily-grown, 
and  very  free  flowering.  Our  selections.  All  postpaid. 

Giant-Flowered  Dahlias:  6  roots  (1  each  of  6  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  each  labeled,  regular  value  $3.00  or 
more)  sent  for  only  $1.50.  12  varieties  for  only  $2.75. 

Dainty  Pompon  Dahlias:  6  roots  (I  each  of  (i  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  each  labeled,  regular  value  $1.50  or 
more)  sent  for  only  85c.  12  varieties  for  only  $1.50. 
Burpee’s  New  Seed  Catalog  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 
W.  Atice  Burpee  Co.,  895  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


VIRGINIA  GROWN  CABBAGE  AND 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefield  Cabbage 
Plants.  I000-SI.00,  5000-$4.50,  IO,000-$8.75.  Marion 
Market  (yellows  resistant)  1 000- S 1 .50,  5000-S6.00. 

Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  IOOO-$3,  5000-$  1 2.50. 
Hardy  Frostproof  Field-grown  Plants.  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato,  Sweet  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato,  Egg  Plant  and 
Late  Varieties  of  Cabbage.  All  seed  from  best  avail¬ 
able  stock  and  Certified  where  possible.  Tomato,  Pep¬ 
per  and  Egg  Plant  treated  with  RED  OXIDE  OF 
COPPER.  All  seed  planted  on  new  land.  Ask  for  FREE 
descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
Yrou  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you  use  our  plants. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS.  JR..  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Petunias 


_ fiZZMuL _ _ 

jdl  iumls,  all  colors — dwarf  Bedding;  Dpkts 
^large  •  flowered  Balcony;  velvety,  J  ^  ‘ 
I  'HotchedStar  of  Cal  i  f  o  rn  i  a  ;a  pkt  .of  each  I 
| Send  10c  today.  Haute's  Sent  ltook  free _ 

’Wm.  Henry  Maule,  890  Maule  Bldg.,  Phil  a. 


PKTS.  C* 

id 

la.,  Pa. 


GLADIOLUS  CATALOG  FREE 

50  large,  or  100  medium.  Glad.  Bulbs,  many  colors,  Si- 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Phlox,  Lilies,  Gayfeathers. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


Budded  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees  VARIETIES 

Early  and  prolific  bearers  of  large  thin  shelled  nuts. 
Catalog  free.  Indiana  nut  nurseri,  b»  isb,  rockport,  ind. 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph.  Early  Ohio. 

Rural  Russet,  and  Katahdin.  Selected  Irish 
Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph,  Spaulding  Bose,  Smooth 
Rural  grown  from  certified  seed  and  rogued  fields. 
The  New  Variety  Katahdin  is  outstanding.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  its  trial.  Write  for  information  and  prices. 
PORTER  &  BONNEY,  -  ELBA,  New  York 


send  no  Money  Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants 

ALL  VARIETIES  NOW  READY !  500  -  6Oc.  1000— 
65c.  STANDARD  PLANT  CO.  -  Tifton,  Ga. 


SEED  POTATOES  Re\VritebToday! 

N-  llalph  Baker  -  -  Victor,  New  York 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE,  Bermuda  Onion  Plants,  Cer¬ 
tified  Tomato  Plants,  Pepper  Plants — Write  card  for 
description,  and  price.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Frostproof  Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  taride,i1o«. 

Prompt  shipment.  500— 60c,  1000— SI,  Pay  on  arrival. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tilton,  Ga. 


House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in 
valuable  handbook, 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5i/£  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  bow  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects:  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

None  Better  Regardless  of  Price 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE 

No  Bisk  to  take  you  must  be  Satisfied 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Boots. 
Vegetable  Plants  in  season.  Also  Seeds. 
STRAWBERRY — Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Wm. 
Belt,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe.  Aberdeen,  Lupton.  Gandy, 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake  and  Mastodon  Everbearing 

We  Pay  Transportation  apktceIe 

Parcel  Post  or  Express  1 00  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry,  1st  9  Yar.  above.  .$0.75  $2.50  $4.50  $20.00 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake..  .85  3.00  5.25  25.00 

Mastodon  Everboaring  .  1.10  3.75  7.25  32.50 

Raspberry :Latham,  Chief,  St.  Boris,  Cumberland,  I.ogan 
Blackberry:  Eldorado,  B.  Harvest,  Lucreta,  Dewberry 
All  Trans.  Paid.  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus.  1-yr.  No.  l.$0.30  $0.50  $0.75  $1.20  $4.00  $7.00 
Bhubarb.  1-yr.  No.  1.  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

Horserad.  1-yr.  No.  1.  .30  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 

Hasp.  &  Blackberry. .  .60  1.00  1.75  2.75  10.00  18.00 

Catalog  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


^.STRAWBERRIES 


for  best  results  set  Bayner’s  high 
|  quality,  truo  to  name  plants,  strong, 
vigorous  fresh  dug.  100%  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 
send  for  Free  Berry  Book. 

_  50  100  500  1000 

DOBSETX  . $0.40  $0.70  $2.13  $4.25 

FAIRFAX . 40 

PREMIEB  . 35 

CATSKILL . 40 

Big  Joe . 35 

CLERMONT . 40 

CHESAPEAKE . 40 

GEM  E.  B . 

MASTODON  E.  B.  ... 

RAYNER  BROTHERS, 


5000 

$18.75 


.40 

.70 

2.37 

4.75 

21.25 

.35 

.65 

1.88 

3.75 

16.25 

.40 

.70 

2.37 

4.75 

21.25 

.35 

.65 

1.88 

3.75 

16.25 

.40 

.70 

2.37 

4.75 

21.25 

.40 

.70 

2.37 

4.75 

21.25 

.60 

1.00 

3.63 

7.25 

31.25 

.60 

1.00 

3.38 

6.75 

28.75 

Box  5, 

Salisbury,  Maryland 

Stra> 

^berries 

PAY 

51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified.  DOB- 
SETT  and  FAIBFAX  also  all 
other  leading  standard  and  ever¬ 
bearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices,  de¬ 
scriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

FREE)  COPY  —  WBITB  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America. 

“Serving:  the  Commercial  Strawberry  Groovers  for  25  Years*’  ^ 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


Send  Today  For  This  Valuable 
40  Page  Strawberry  Book. 

Describes  and  illustrates  in  colors  the 
leading  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
Fruit  Trees,  Etc.  Gives  complete 
culture  directions  written  by  a  life¬ 
long  berry  grower.  Tells  how  we  grow 
our  selected  strain  Townsend’s  Guar¬ 
anteed  Plants;  Every  fruit  grower 
and  gardener  should  have  this  book., 
A  postal  will  bring  your  tree  copy'. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS  4 
25  Vino  St.  Salisbury,  Maryland 


gERRY  BASKETS^CRATE 


LAAYrii&M'mvim 


SAVE  MONEY  zlZV 


Baskets 

Buy  at  FACTORY  and  WIN¬ 
TER  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG  NOW.' 

The  Berlin  The  Berlin  Fruit  Box  Co. 

Quart  or  Pint  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SS&.SK 

Howard  17  and  Chesapeake,  60c  per  100,  $4  per  1000. 
5000  for  $17.50.  Mastodon  Everbearing,  80o  per  100, 
$6  per  1000.  5000  for  $25.  Catalog  free. 

BASIL  PERRY  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Premier,  Howard  17,  Blakemore, 
Dorsett,  Big  Joe,  Gaudy,  75o  per  100  postpaid.  $:t,50 
per  1000  express.  Fairfax,  Chesapeake,  $4,00  per  1000 
express.  Mastodon,  Lucky  Strike,  $1.00  per  100  postpaid. 
$5.00  per  1000  express.  J.  E.  Truitt,  Hoi  8,  Georgetown,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  N$E4wooCAPIrsl^LoL 

Other  kinds  cheaper.  Superior  quality  guaranteed.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  free  catalogue. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS.  Bx  8.  Willards,  Md. 


pi  AMT'S  POSTPAID,  any  item  for  25o  (5  items  $1) 

ILHIII  y  gig  pansies.  7  Eng.  Daisy,  4  Alyssum,  3 
Canna.  3  Campanula,  3  C’nation,  3  Cerastium,  3  Col¬ 
umbine,  2  Cowslip.  2  Coreopsis.  2  Delphinium.  3  Di- 
anthus,  3  Digitalis,  6  Gladioli,  3  Iris,  2  Linium,  3 
Lychnis,  2  Mountain  Pink.  3  Poppy,  3  Pyrethrum.  4 
Saponaria,  4  S.  Will.,  6  H.  Radish,  (asp.,  beet,  cab., 
let.,  toma.,  strawberry  all  varieties  2  doz.  25c,  I00-75C. 
Cumberland  Kaspbcrrv,  Blower  blaekberrv,  doz.  75c, 
1 00- $2. 75.  List.  CLICK  PLANT  FARM,  Snioketown,  Pa. 


piEDMONT  PLANTS — Open  Field  Grown — Frostproof 
1  Cabbage  and  Onion  plants.  Leading  varieties.  Post- 

Paid:  200-60C.  500- $  1 . 10,  1 ,000-$2.00.  Collect:  500- 
60c,  f ,000-$ 1 .00.  Tomato,  Lettuce,  Beet.  Cauliflower. 
Broccoli,  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  Write  for  free 
catalog  and  cultural  directions. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  Box  922,  ALBANY,  GA. 


aule’sBeets  *2oz.  Seeds 

Detroit  Dark  Red,  and  Crosby’s 
Early  Egyptian — enough  for  100-ft. 

,  row  of  each — to  got  acquainted.  Send 
dime  today!  Mautc’s  Seed  Book  Free, 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  889  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  all 
varieties:  500-60C.  I000-80c,  5000-$3.25.  Broccoli: 
1.50-1000.  Catalogue  free.  Tomato.  Pepper.  Egg  Plants. 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY,  PEMBROKE.  GEORGIA 


grape  vines  Spring  Clean-Dp. 

jo  Assorted'Named  Garden  Varieties  $1.00.  Postpaid. 
C.  L.  WHEELER  -  -  PETS N  YAN,  IS.  Y. 


CYLINDER  TEETH  10c 

fbr  Advance-Rumley,  Aultman-Taylor,  Avery.  Baker, 
Case,  Belle  City,  Woods,  Huber,  Keck-Gonnerman,  Me- 
<  ormiek-Deering,  Minneapolis,  Cape,  Nichols-Shepard, 
Racine,  Greyhound,  Bussell,  Port  Huron  separators. 

Superior  quality.  Perfect  fit.  Catalog  free. 
HUDSON  MACHINERY  CO.,  DECATUR,  ILLINOIS 


Fertilizing  Apple  Trees 

I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  I  am  more 
interested  in  than  apples.  Growing  them 
and  selling  them  on  retail  routes  has 
taken  most  of  my  time  in  the  last  five 
years.  Orchard  fertilization  was  my  part 
of  the  work  when  home. 

It  is  important  to  know  how  long  are 
the  roots  of  any  tree  or  plant.  I  found 
this  out  myself  when  a  boy.  I  dumped  a 
load  of  sawdust  near  a  Baldwin  apple 
tree ;  a  year  later  I  removed  this  pile  of 
sawdust,  and  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
hundreds  of  little  apple  rootlets  far  from 
the  tree  .  The  roots  of  an  apple  tree  or  a 
cornstalk  are  three  times  as  long  as  the 
longest  limb.  I  dug  them  up  and  fol¬ 
lowed  them  until  these  were  as  fine  as  a 
spider  web.  In  case  of  the  cornstalk  an 
18-inch  high  stalk  had  a  root  five  feet 
long.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  this 
so  that  we  may  know  where  to  place  our 
fertilizer.  These  small  roots  are  con¬ 
stantly  reaching  out  for  food  and  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  farther  away  from  the  tree 
the  more  food  and  moisture.  This  is 
what  causes  them  to  reach  out. 

This  being  true  the  proper  place  to 
put  fertilizer  is  between  the  rows.  To 
try  to  feed  the  tree  under  the  limbs  or 
around  the  trunk  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  This  space  should  he  covered 
with  mulch  thick  enough  so  weeds  won’t 
grow. 

The  money  you  will  make  out  of  your 
orchard  in  years  to  come  will  depend  on 
how  you  treat  the  young  trees  the  first 
few  years.  You  should  get  it  in  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  fertilization  and  you  can  do 
this  very  easily  and  cheaply.  Just  let 
the  law  of  nature  do  it ;  but  sow  some¬ 
thing  between  the  rows.  Mow  it  and 
leave  it  lie ;  after  a  while  go  in  with 
your  disk,  cut  it  up  and  sow  again. 

Manure  is  all  right,  but  I  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  easier  way.  Wouldn’t  you  enjoy 
it  to  sit  under  one  of  the  trees  some 
warm  day  and  watch  nature  at  work  en¬ 
riching  the  soil?  Then  picture  in  your 
mind  that  you  are  going  to  grow  very 
large  apples,  larger  in  size  than  the  other 
fellow  can  of  the  same  variety  and  have 
better  color  and  the  best  of  flavor.  How 
can  this  be  done?  Sow  clover  between 
your  trees,  let  it  grow  until  in  bloom, 
then  mow  and  leave  on  the  land.  Sow 
again  and  leave  it  on  ground.  All  you  need 
to  do  is  to  sow  and  mow  until  your  land 
is  full  of  vegetable  matter.  Then  in  this 
condition  your  land  will  hold  much  more 
water  and  with  plenty  of  moisture  and 
plenty  of  humus  and  clover  on  the  land 
all  the  time,  you  will  be  able  to  grow 
larger  apples  with  better  color  and  better 
flavor. 

Clover  gives  you  color  and  flavor ;  any 
kind  of  clover  will  do  the  trick ;  better 
and  cheaper  than  anything  else  you  can 
do.  Manure  will  stimulate  wood  growth 
and  lengthen  out  the  branches.  With  ma¬ 
nure  you  will  get  lots  of  apples  of  a  small¬ 
er  size. 

Another  important  matter  is  pruning, 
how  and  when.  You  can  do  this  in  Win¬ 
ter.  but  I  can  do  a  better  job  when  leaves 
are  started.  Where  large  limbs  are  sawed 
off,  they  ought  to  be  painted.  If  not,  rot 
may  start. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  trimming  trees 
for  a  land  owner.  The  year  before  they 
had  apples  the  size  of  a  lemon.  The  year 
following  the  apples  were  the  size  of  a 
large  orange.  I  trimmed  until  the  owner 
kicked,  and  then  a  lot  more.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  trim  your  tree  so  the  sun  can 
shine  on  every  apple.  Then  the  apples 
will  shine  like  “sweet  16.”  h.  m.  zook. 


Removing  Vineyard  Brush 
With  Drag 

The  best  method  I  have  found  to  re¬ 
move  the  brush  from  a  vineyard  after 
trimming  is  to  drag  it  out  with  a  com¬ 
mon  spring-tooth  harrow. 

The  process  of  removing  the  old  brush 
is  left  until  the  ground  is  ready  for  tlio 
first  working  in  the  Spring.  This  way 
two  jobs,  removing  the  brush  and  work¬ 
ing  the  ground,  are  done  in  one  opera¬ 
tion. 

Starting  the  harrow  at  one  of  the  rows 
with  the  teeth  as  deep  as  they  will  go 
and  dragging  it  through  the  vineyard,  the 
brush  becomes  tangled  in  the  teeth  and 
is  dragged  to  the  end  of  the  row.  From 
here  it  can  he  taken  to  the  desired  place 
for  burning.  To  release  the  brush  the 
teeth  of  the  harrow  are  raised,  leaving 
the  brush  behind  as  the  drag  passes  on. 

To  loosen  the  ground  and  to  clean  up 
any  brush  that  may  have  missed  the  drag 
the  first  time  through,  the  teeth  of  the 
harrow  are  set  at  the  desired  depth  and 
dragged  through  the  same  row  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  The  same  procedure  is 
followed  on  the  following  row  in  the  vine¬ 
yard.  EDWARD  GREEN. 

Ohio. 
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Here’s  how  to  do  more  planting  in  a  day.  You  can  get  more  work 
done  and  better  stands  with  Oliver  1  and  2 -row  Potato  Planters , 


and  use  less  seed  doing  it! 

There’s  far  less  skipping  and  missing.  The  accuracy  of  these 
great  Sunshine  Saver  Planters  is  truly  amazing.  That's  because  of 
Oliver’s  exclusive  self  -cleaning  picker  points.  The  roller  cleaner 
doesn't  get  gummy  or  sticky  from  the  starchy  juice  of  the  seed — 
but  keeps  the  picker  points  clean.  They  pick  their  seed  from  the 
hopper  every  time! 

You  can  adjust  Oliver  Planters  to  drop  the  seed  any  desired 
distance  apart  in  the  row.  At  the  end  of  the  row,  a  positive  throw- 
out  automatically  disengages  the  planting  clutch  when  the  easy- 
acting  foot  lever  raises  the  furrow  openers. 

See  your  Oliver  Dealer  for  better  stands — for 
quicker,  more  economical  planting — and  for  all 
the  complete  line  of  Oliver’s  famous  Sunshine 
Saving  Potato  Tools.  Or  mail  the  coupon  today. 


% 


a 


IP 


See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or 
check  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  fo  Oliver,  1  3  Verona  'Name 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  1 420 
MayflowerSt.,Harrisburg, 

Pa. 


□!Row  Crop  "70"  Tractor 

□  Standard  Row  Crop  Tractor 

□  1  8-28  or  28-44  Tractor 


City 


□  Potato  Planter 

□  Potato  Cultivator 

□  Mower 


Stale 


□  Com  Pia«$$r 

□  Cultivator 

□  Harrow* 

RN’Y — 4-18-J6 


0  tflns  silageperacre  from 

VvKN  Lancaster  County 'Sure  Crop” 

Says  customer  from  Western  Pennsylvania. ,  .That's 
the  way  to  fill  the  silo.  Lancaster  County  “Sure  Crop” 
is  a  Big  Money  maker!  Big  ears.  Lots  of  'em.  Hard 
corn.  Rich  yellow  color  . . .  While  Hoffman  s  Lancas¬ 
ter  County  “Sure  Crop”  is  fine  for  the  silo,  other  vari¬ 
eties  are  offered  that  are  just  as  good  for  husking  and 
filling  the  crib... Write  today. GET your  FREE  copy  of 
New  Hoffman  Catalog.  It  offers  com,  oats,  and  ail 
other  grains  and  grasses ...  Samples  Free.  Write  today. 

AU  |M,  Bo*  241»  S-andisvili®, 

•  n.  nonman,  me.,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Quality  Farm  Seeds 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


Always  uniform — 99%  pure! 


Write  for  new  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST„  N.  Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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Horticulture  Notes 

==========  By  H.  B.  Tukey  . . . 


The  Boysenberry,  which  is  making  such 
a  furore  over  the  country,  is  said  to  be 
the  biggest  and  most  outstanding  of  all 
berry  fruits.  Fruits  measure  1%  to  2 
inches  in  length  with  a  diameter  of  one 
inch  or  more,  and  55  to  65  fruits  weigh  a 
pound.  The  variety  originated  with  Ru¬ 
dolph  Boysen,  park  superintendent  of 
Anaheim,  Cal.  Plants  fruit  from  early 
Summer  until  midsummer.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  chances  that  this  variety  will  not 
be  sufficiently  hardy  to  meet  eastern  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  trained  either  to  tall 
stakes  or  to  a  single-wire  trellis  2%  feet 
from  the  ground  as  with  the  common 
dewberry. 

*  *  * 

How  long  should  a  sour  cherry  or¬ 
chard  be  kept  in  production?  Karl  S. 
Reynolds  of  Door  County,  Wis.,  says  that 
16  to  17  years  of  age  is  the  peak  of  pro- 


Fplitling  in  the  crotch  of  a  badly-shaped 
apple  tree.  Pruning  tree  while  young 
prevents  this  weakness. 


duction  and  that  it  does  not  pay  to  fool 
around  with  an  orchard  much  after  that 
lime.  A  35-acre  block  of  Montmorency 
trees  planted  in  1911  to  1913,  yielded  13,- 
475  pounds  per  acre  in  1924;  4,692  in 
1925;  11.070  in  1926;  2.018  in  1927; 
14,166  in  1928;  5.045  in  1929;  4,005  in 
1930:  6,323  in  1931;  5.083  in  1932; 
3,322  in  1933;  and  2.915  in  1934.  The 
top  yields  were  made  at  16  to  17  years 
of  age.  After  that,  the  loss  of  trees 
from  one  cause  or  another  reduced  the 
acre-average  and  replants  were  not  suc¬ 
cessful. 

*  *  * 

Just  what  a  problem  codling  moth  has 
become  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  told 
by  the  title  of  a  recent  address  before  the 
Washington  State  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion,  “Is  lead  arsenate  a  failure?”  And 
in  this  address  are  these  remarks :  “We 
have  come  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  the 
severely  infested  districts  are  concerned, 
it  has  almost  become  out  of  the  question 
to  control  worms  with  lead  arsenate 
alone.  I  am  informed  that  probably  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  growers  in  the 
Wanatchee  district  will  use  straight  lead 
arsenate  to  control  worms  in  1936.  In 
the  outlying  districts  with  a  less  inten¬ 
sive  spray  program,  lead  arsenate  alone  is 
still  a  satisfactox-y  treatment.”  And  then 
from  another  paper  comes,  “There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  apple  ixx- 
dustry  of  Central  Washington  is  about  to 
embark  on  a  new  period  in  spray  prac- 
tice.” 

*  *  * 

Early  potatoes  from  Hawaii!  A  va¬ 
riety  known  as  Hawaiian  Rose,  a  variety 
of  Bliss  Triumph,  is  being  grown  there 
for  export  purposes  to  provide  Pacific 
Coast  cities  with  new  potatoes  in  January. 
Yields  are  75  to  100  bags  of  100  pounds 
each  per  acre.  Shipments  in  1933  were 
137,330  pounds;  in  1934  it  was  1,078,946 
pounds,  and  in  1935  it  was  even  higher. 

*  *  * 

The  Avocado  is  a  relatively  new  fruit, 
but  one  which  is  receiving  increased  at¬ 
tention  as  each  season  rolls  by.  It  seems 
that  there  are  ali-eady  425  varieties  of 
Avocados  on  record.  So  fax’,  however, 
there  is  just  one  which  is  the  approved 
commercial  variety,  namely  the  Fuerte. 
Other  candidates  for  this  honor  are 
Benik,  Queen,  Nabal  and  Puebla.  In¬ 
cidentally  the  California  Avocado  Grow- 
ers  use  the  word  “Calavo”  Growei’s. 

*  *  * 

The  first-prize  pecan  at  the  Southwest- 
ex-xi  Kentucky  Annual  Pecan  meeting  was 
from  a  tree  said  to  be  only  a  coxxple  of 
hundred  yards  from  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  having  a  circumference  of  slightly 
over  15  feet  breast  high,  a  spread  of  140 
feet,  a  height  of  over  100  feet,  and  a 
yield  of  450  pounds  of  gathered  nuts  and 
perhaps  150  ungathered.  At  15  cents  per 
pound  this  is  not  a  bad  figure  for  the 
produce  of  a  tree  that  sprang  up  by 
chance  and  has  taken  care  of  itself  all 
of  this  time. 


Vapor  or  mist  spraying  such  as  is  xxsed 
in  houses  and  barns  to  coixti’ol  flies  and 
insects  has  graduated  to  a  mail-size  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  in  orchards.  It  has  appar¬ 
ently  got  past  the  freak  stage  and  is 
beginning  to  find  advocates  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  The  spi’ay  or  mist  is'  applied 
either  from  an  airplane  or  a  ground 
vaporizer.  Ground  vaporizers  are  cheaper 
than  airplanes,  putting  them  within 
reach  of  the  growers  with  only  faii’-sized 
holdings.  The  machine  is  lighter  than  a 
liquid  spray  rig  so  that  the  effect  upon 
the  soil  is  not  so  bad.  Tliei’e  are  said  to 
be  two  types  of  ground  machines,  namely 
those  that  use  air  under  pressure  and 
those  that  use  a  blast  of  air.  They  are 
being  used  in  only  a  small  way  at  pres¬ 
ent,  with  such  materials  as  pyretlxrum 
and  nicotine.  In  addition,  emulsified  oils 
have  been  used  on  dormant  trees  at  the 
i’ate  of  8  to  10  gallons  per  acre,  and  oil 
and  copper-  combinations  have  been  used 
for  certain  disease  ti’oubles  at  the  rate 
of  eight  gallons  per  acre.  Quite  outside 
the  fruit  game  come  reports  of  control  of 
aphids  on  peas  by  using  a  light  oil  con¬ 
taining  nicotine  applied  at  the  rate  of 
three  to  four  gallons  per  acre.  As  a  prac¬ 
tical  suggestion  it  will  be  well  to  let  some¬ 
one  else  do  the  always  necessai’y  prelimi¬ 
nary  woi-k,  bxxt  the  experiments  will  be 
watched  very  keenly  the  next  few  seasons. 

*  *  * 

No,  cantaloupes  will  not  cross  with 
pumpkins,  squash  or  cucumbers;  cucum¬ 
bers  will  not  cross  with  cantaloupes  and 
squashes;  and  pumpkins  and  squashes 
will  not  cross  with  cantaloupes  or  cu¬ 
cumbers.  Tliei’e  are  some  pumpkins  and 
squashes  which  will  cross  between  them¬ 
selves.  And,  to  quote  G.  W.  Scott  of 
the  University  of  California  further: 
“The  amount  of  crossing  depends  upon 
which  varieties  you  designate  by  the 
terms  pumpkins  and  squashes.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  so-called  Summer  squashes 
and  vegetables  marrow  type  will  cross 
l’eadily  with  the  common  yellow  Connec¬ 
ticut  field  or  pie  pumpkins ;  they  will  not, 
however,  cross  with  the  Hubbard  and 
banana  Winter  squash  types ;  nor  will  the 
common  yellow  field  stock  pumpkins  ci’oss 
with  the  banana  and  Hubbard  types.  The 
cheese  and  Cushaw  varieties  will  not,  un¬ 
der  any  ordinary  field  conditions,  ci’oss 
with  either  the  common  field  pumpkins  or 
the  Winter  storage  squashes.  In  the 
event  any  of  the  above  crosses  do  occur, 
there  would  be  no  effect  on  the  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  same  year.”  If  you  are 
troubled  with  remembering  this  accurate 
statement  of  affairs,  cut  it  out  and  file  it 
for  ready  reference.  Somehow,  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  a  way  of  bobbing  up  repeatedly 
in  the  most  unexpected  places,  and  here 
is  a  fine  answer. 

*  *  * 

Two  new  fruits  have  just  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  Minnesota,  both  recommended 
where  hardiness  is  a  factor.  The  one  is 
an  apple,  Beacon ;  and  the  other  is  a 
plum,  Ember.  Otherwise  known  as  Min¬ 
nesota  No.  423,  the  Beacon  apple  is  of 
Malinda  parentage,  the  fruit  ripening  in 
late  Summer.  It  is  reeonxmended  by  a 
solid  red  color,  dependable  productivity, 
good  quality,  good  market  handling  qual¬ 
ities,  excellent  culinary  qualities,  ripening 


Apple  tree  heavily  loaded  with  'ice  after 
sleet  storm  in  Finger  Lakes  Region  in 
Western  A  etc  York. 


only  three  or  four  days  after  Duchess. 
The  name  Beacon  is  said  to  appropriately 
describe  the  tree  when  it  is  laden  with 
ripened  fruit  glowing  with  color.  The 
tree  is  hardy.  The  Ember  plum,  known 
as  Minnesota  No.  83,  is  from  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Shii’o  and  a  South  Dakota  plum. 
It  is  reported  as  characterized  by  late 
maturity,  exceptionally  high  dessei’t 
quality,  ability  to  hang  to  the  tree  and 
good  storage  characteristics.  The  color  is 
attractive,  yellow  blushed  with  red,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  glowing  embers  of  a  fire,  hence 
the  name.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  relatively  hardy. 


EW-YORKER 


Seventh  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

Don’t  forget  to  mark  down  those  red- 
letter  days — August  7  to  August  21. 
There  will  be  two  Aveeks  of  a  fine  vaca¬ 
tion  such  as  you  have  not  had  before. 
There  will  he  the  interesting  stay  in 
Glacier  and  a  view  of  many  parts  of 
Glacier  we  have  not  touched,  including 
Many  Glacier  Hotel.  The  restful  and  in¬ 
teresting  trip  through  the  Great  Lakes 
will  be  a  fine  climax. 

The  whole  schedule  will  be  ready  very 
shortly  and  itineraries  will  go  out  to 
those  who  request  them.  So  send  for  one 
and  study  the  plan  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  go.  Get  a  group  of  friends  to¬ 
gether  and  make  it  a  real  vacation.  We 
hope  many  of  our  old  friends  will  go  with 
us  again  and  enjoy  the  renewal  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  see  parts  of  the  country 
we  have  not  touched  before.  There  will 
be  some  interesting  side  trips  that  will  be 
outlined  in  the  itinerary.  The  principal 
thing  is  to  reserve  these  dates  for  the  trip 
with  us. 

We  were  sorry  not  to  have  the  reunion 
dinner  this  Winter  as  we  intended  hut 
events  went  too  fast  and  furious  for  xxs 
and  it  could  not  be  accomplished.  We 
will  try  it  another  year  but  you  have  the 
opportunity  now  to  meet  your  friends  and 
visit  with  them  for  two  weeks. 

The  locks  at  Sault  Ste  Marie  are  said 
to  hold  tonnage  supremacy  over  any  other 
canal  in  the  world,  including  Panama, 
because  the  western  wheat  and  iron  pass 
through  it.  Houghton,  Mich.,  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  copper  country.  Get  your  name 
on  the  list  for  a  folder  about  the  trip.  A 
postal  will  do. 

m.  g.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 
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Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


STOKES  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

From  Pedigreed  Seed  Stocks 

Our  hardy,  field-grown,  Georgia  cabbage  plants  are  now 
available.  Price  $1.50  per  1000  f.o.b.  Moores  town.  N.  J. 
Varieties:  Viking,  Golden  Acre.  Copenhagen  Market, 
Charleston  Wakefield.  Prompt  shipment. 

Tomato  Plants  will  be  available  May  I. 

Send  for  Leaflet. 

FRA'NICIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Mo  ores  town.  New  Jersey 


EVERGREENS  $1  Kfl 

*  c _ _  u:_a  n _ «...  IIVW 


3  Feet  High,  Bushy  —  AO  IV  only 


FOR  6 

Spring  Price, $6.  Your  choice 
Austrian  Pine,  Arborvitae  Irish 
Juniper,  Norway  Spruce,  Pfitzer 
Juniper,  Chin- Arbor  vitae. 


COLORADO  BLUE  SPRUCE 

3?£  In  4  11.  high.  Bushy.  3  II.  wide.  Perfect  (Pi  rn 
shaped  silvery  foliage  (Spring  Price  $8)  NOW . yi.DU  63. 

2  Fields  of  fine  bushy  trees  for  sale,  delivered  to 
you  early  spring.  Order  NOW.  (CATALOG  FREE) 

THE  ADOLPH  FISCHER  NURSERIES 

Dept.  65  EASTON.  PA. 


ALONE  Y’S 

TREES • SHRUBS  FLOWERS 


GUARANTEED  FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Cherry.  Apple  trees  our  speciality.  Wiite 
for  our  new  catalogue  in  natural  colors— listing  a 
general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO-  Inc  .  53  Main  St.  Dansville.  N.  y 


XEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


GOLDEN  COLONEL  CORN 

This  new  variety  of  sweet  corn  being  introduced  this 
year  is  a  cross  of  Country  Gentleman  and  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  and  can  be  thought,  of  as  a  Golden  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  The  color  is  rich  golden  yellow  and  the  corn 
has  a.  delicious  flavor.  Ears  are  eight  to  nine  inches 
long,  three  inches  in  diameter;  slioepeg  kernels  in  zig¬ 
zag  pattern;  and  matures  in  91  days.  Price:  Pkg.  20c, 
Va  lb.  35c,  lb.  $1.25,  postage  prepaid. 

SEND  FOR  1936  SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOGDE 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  Over  Thirty  Years — Largest  Growers  of 
Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


HOT  HORSERADISH,  SUCCULENT 

ASPARAGUS,  PUNGENT  RHUBARB 

Horseradish  Boots  $1.25-100,  $5.50-1000.  Two-year 
Washington  Asparagus  Roots  $1.40-100,  $5.75-1000. 
Rhubarb  Roots  $1-12,  $4-100.  Root  Specialist  35  Years. 
WARREN  SHINN  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  now  ready,  $1-1000,  10,000- 
$7.50.  All  leading  varieties.  Early  Snowball  Cauli¬ 
flower  plants  now  ready,  $3-1000,  IO.OOO-$25.  Now  book¬ 
ing  Certified  Tomato,  Pepper,  Eggplant  and  Sweetpotato 
plants.  Oldest  and  largest  growers  in  Virginia.  Ship¬ 
ping  capacity  over  500,000  daily.  "Square  Deal”  guar¬ 
anteed  at  all  times.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Danish Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch, 
Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants. 
Prizetaker  and  Chrystal  Wax  Onions. 

1,000— $1.00  -  6,000— $4.00  -  10,000-$7.00 

Write  for  Prices  on  Other  Plants  for  May  Shipment. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM  -  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


I  AAK  I  EXTRA  SPECIAL.  "Frostproof”  Cabbage 
L.vun  •  ail(j  Onion  jflants  now  ready.  500,  75c;  1000 
$1.25  Prepaid.  75c  thousand;  10,000,  $5.00  collect' 
Booking  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Sweet  potato 
plants.  No  order  too  large. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin.  Va. 


Horse  Radish  Plants 


$6.00  per  1000,  MOO—  $26.00. 

MILMERR  FARM  .  Hatfield,  l  a. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE.  These  varieties 
assure  success.  Duk  to  your  order  from  new 
beds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 
eend  for  FRER  catalog.  Pricea  F.O.B.  Salisbury 

100  250  500  1000  5000 


DORSETT  . 

$2.00  $4  00  $17.50 

FAIRFAX  . 

. .  .70 

1.35 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

CHESAPEAKE  _ 

1.35 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

CATSlvILL  . 

1.60 

2.75 

5.50 

25.00 

PREMIER  . 

..  .65 

1.15 

1.75 

3.50 

15.00 

BIG  JOE  . 

1.15 

1.75 

3.50 

15.00 

MASTODON  E.  B. . 

..  .95 

2.00 

3.25 

6.50 

27.50 

M.  S.  PRYOR, 


R.  F.  D. 


SALISBURY,  MD.  , 


DEPENDABLE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


True  to  Name 


All  have  perfect  blossoms. 

I0O 

300 

1000 

5000 

Early  Blakemore  . 

$0.60  $1.10  $2.75 

$12.50 

Early  Southland  (good)  . 

.65 

1.45 

3.75 

17.50 

Premier.  Howard  17,  Dorsett.. 

.60 

1.25 

3.50 

15.00 

Early  Fairfax  (very  sweet)... 

.65 

1.45 

3.75 

17.50 

Mid-season  Fruitland,  Beauty 

.60 

1.25 

3.50 

15.00 

Bate  Eupton  . 

.60 

1.25 

3.50 

15.00 

Chesapeake,  Greenwood  . 

.70 

1.50 

4.00 

18.00 

Everbearer  Mastodon  .  1.00  2.00  5.50  25.66 

Everbearer  Lucky  Strike . 96  1.80  5.00  23.00 

Delicious  berries  this  Summer.  Easy.  Our  cat.  explains. 

McNICOL’S  NURSERY  -  LEWES,  DELAWARE 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FROM  THE  NATURAL  STRAWBERRY  BELT 


100  250  500  1000  5000 


Dorsett  . 

$0.65  $1.25  $2.00 

$4.00  $17.50 

Fairfax.  Chesapeake 

.65 

1.35 

2.25 

4.50 

20.00 

Premier,  Big  .Toe  . . 

.60 

1. 10 

1.75 

3.50 

15.00 

Blakemore.  Aberdeen 

.50 

.90 

1.50 

3.00 

12.50 

Mastodon  E.  B . 

.85 

1.75 

3.25 

6.50 

27.50 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  &  SONS  WILLARDS,  MD. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  We  are  offering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  from 
catalog  prices:  Bubach,  Big  Joe,  Brandywine  Bliss, 
Chesapeake.  Cato,  Clermont.  Fairfax,  Gandy.  Gibson, 
Sen.  Dunlap,  Wm.  Belt  and  Mastodon.  Catalog  free. 
H.  II.  DUNNING  -  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


WATER  LILIES 

COLLECTIONS 

1  Chromatella  (yellow).  1  Helen  Fowler  (pink) 

1  Marlic  Albida  (white),  6  Oxygenating  Plants  $2.25 
(Cash  with  Order  —  we  pay  postage) 

Other  Collections  . $3.50  $5.00  $7.50 

Write  for  particulars. 

S.  SCHERER  &  SONS  -  Northport,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 

Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch  500- $  1 ,  1 000- $  1 .50 
postpaid.  Express  75c- 1 000.  Write  for  prices  on  tomatoi 
and  other  plants.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

paid  3rd  zone.  W.  HALBERT  -  Oxford.  New  York 


$12.50  per  thousand 
HAROLD  C.  HILL,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper ;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30ihSt..  New  York 


TO  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE— THE 
MASTODON  EVERBEARING 1 
is  the  Greatest  STRAWBERRY  Grown. f 
Fruits  60  to  80  days  after  planting  and! 
continues  until  the  ground  freezes.  Buy  direct  from 
growers  at  the  following  prices:  50— 85c;  100— $1.25; 

250— $2.50.  Postpaid.  Per  1,000-$6.50.  Charges  collect. 

He2-V«lr-oided  Washington  Asparagus  Roots 

100-$ 1 ,  500-$4.50  postpaid.  Per  1.000-$6.50  charges  collect. 

2-Year-Old  RHUBARB  ROOTS:  85c  per  dozen,  $3.50  per  100,  prepaid. 

HORSERADISH  ROOTS:  35c  per  dozen,  $1.25  per  l60,  postpaid. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  DEWBERRY  PLANTS 

Catalog  Listing  Other  Stock  With  Complete  Culture  Directions  Will  Be  Sent  Free  for  the  Asking 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO,  Delsea  Drive,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


The  Flood.  —  The  Parson  supposes 
that  the  first  thing  the  readers  will  think 
about  when  they  see  his  letter  is  whether 
he  got  washed  out  in  the  flood.  And  peo¬ 
ple  are  good.  We  had  a  phone  call  one 
early  morning  from  an  old  down  country 
parishoner  telling  us  if  we  were  awash 
with  no  Noah's  ark  nearby  to  come  right 
to*  her  home  and  stay  as  long  as  we 
pleased  and  as  we  had  a  family  of  eight 
that  day  it  took  some  real  goodness  to 
make  such  an  offer.  However  we  were 
not  in  any  danger  ourselves  as  our  home 
is  three  miles  from  the  Connecticut.  The 
brook  that  comes  down  by  the  barn  and 
runs  into  our  swimming  pond  and  fur¬ 
nishes  water  for  the  lily  pond  was  fully 
twice  the  size  the  Parson  has  seen  it  in 
the  24  years  we  have  lived  here.  It  did 
quite  a  little  washing  out  but  nothing 
that  was  serious.  But  the  amount  of  wa¬ 
ter  that  came  down  in  the  Connecticut 
was  something  terrible.  When  a  river 
rises  some  35  feet  it  is  going  some ! 

The  Picture. — In  this  picture  you  see 
the  bridge  that  connects  two  nearby  cities. 
No  one  ever  dreamed  that  water  could  or 
would  ever  come  up  to  the  floor — or  ever 
flood  the  approaches  of  this  bridge.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  river  are  the  big 
gasoline  tanks,  more  than  half  under  wa¬ 
ter.  These  tanks  did  not  tip  over  for  a 
wonder,  but  the  big  tanks  at  Hartford — 
one  of  a  million  gallons  capacity — top¬ 
pled  over  and  were  either  anchored  by  the 


tion  was  the  cold  northwest.  We  built 
the  chimney  high  once  but  that  did  not 
help  it.  This  Winter  we  put  on  one  of 
these  tliing-a-ma-jigs  that  go  round  and 
round  with  the  wind — always  facing 
away  from  the  wind.  My  goodness,  what 
a  difference  that  made.  It  draws  like  a 
liouse-a-fire,  and  we  have  enjoyed  it  so 
much.  Little  “Tiddly,”  the  name  the  boys 
gave  to  the  younger  of  the  two  orphan 
girls  that  live  with  us,  had  a  great  time 
popping  corn  on  the  coals  when  she  got 
home  from  school. 

A  Good  Friend. — You  will  remember 
how  the  Parson  wrote  about  the  old 
Buick  that  the  boys  made  into  a  sort  of 
dump  truck  to  use  on  the  farm  and  how 
they  forgot  to  let  the  water  out  and 
when  the  water  froze  it  cracked  the  water 
jacket  on  the  side  of  the  motor  block,  just 
under  the  exhaust  pipe.  We  had  another 
motor  just  like  it  but  it  was  such  a  ter¬ 
rible  job  to  change  them.  Soon  after  that 
letter  came  out  the  Parson  had  a  letter 
from  a  good  reader  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
telling  about  a  substance  that  you  put  in 
the  water  while  the  engine  runs  slowly 
and  if  the  crack  “isn’t  wider  than  a 
toothpick”  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  stop 
it.  As  this  crack  was  no  bigger  than 
that,  he  most  kindly  sent  a  generous 
amount  of  the  “medicine.”  It  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true  but,  do  you  know,  in 
most  no  time  a  sort  of  coagulation  formed 
as  that  water  came  in  contact  with  the 


government  coast  guard  boats  or  sunk  in 
the  stream.  These  in  the  picture  were 
pumped  full  of  water  and  curiously 
enough  they  will  not  lose  the  gasoline  as 
it  will  rise  at  the  top  and  they  can  draw 
it  off  and  strain  it.  If  the  picture  were 
clear  enough  it  would  show  a  barn 
lodged  against  the  bridge  and  you  could 
see  the  hay  and  even  see  a  pitchfork 
sticking  ‘up  in  the  hay.  One  wonders 
what  has  become  of  the  cow  that  was  to 
eat  that  hay  and  even  the  house  that 
needs  the  barn.  On  one  stretch  of  the 
main  highway  of  less  than  three  miles, 
three  houses  and  a  barn  are  lodged  and 
will  have  to  be  removed  before  the  road 
can  be  used.  No  doubt  that  the  quarter 
of  a  billion  loss  in  New  England  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  built  large 
reservoirs  to  have  kept  back  the  worst  of 
the  flood  and  to  have  generated  enough 
electricity  to  have  furnished  all  the  power 
and  all  the  light  and  heated  all  the 
houses  of  New  England. 

Upside  Down.  —  The  Parson’s  affairs 
are  always  topsy-turvey  enough  hut  he 
hopes  they  are  not  altogether  upside 
down.  However  this  upside  down  matter 
may  not  always  be  so  bad.  As  the  Par¬ 
son  goes  about  working  more  or  less  of  a 
free  living  from  his  parishoners  and 
friends,  he  runs  across  all  sorts  of  good 
things  and  to  him  at  least,  new  ideas. 
Now  an  upside  down  cake  seems  to  be 
cue  in  which  you  put  the  stuff  that 
doesn’t  need  much  cooking  on  the  bottom 
and  the  stuff  that  does  need  cooking  on 
the  top.  That  looks  reasonable.  Then, 
too.  you  put  the  wet  stuff  on  the  bottom 
a»d  the  chokes  on  top.  Then  you  see, 
'vlien  you  go  to  eat  it,  you  plunk  the 
thing  the  other  side  up  and  the  juice 
trickles  down  and  flavors  the  whole  thing. 
Bid  you  ever  make  such  a  cake  with  pine- 
aflple  at  the  bottom — plenty  of  juice? 

1  he  Whirl- a-gig. — How  it  has  rained 
today,  every  minute  without  stopping 
once.  The  Parson  is  sitting  by  the  fire- 
ldaee  that  we  built  a  few  years  ago.  It 
>as  bothered  about  smoking  if  the  wind 
"as  in  a  certain  direction  and  that  direc¬ 


air  and  that  leak  stopped  forthwith.  And 
the  boys  are  out  beginning  the  Spring 
work  with  it  this  minute. 

The  Gold  Fish.  —  The  terribly  cold 
Winter  finished  up  the  gold  fish  in  the 
shadow  pool.  Last  year  for  the  first  time 
there  was  a  good  hatch  of  little  ones  and 
we  had  some  25  of  them.  These  with  the 
old  ones  made  a  pretty  sight  around 
among  the  water  lilies.  But  the  musk¬ 
rats  dug  a  hole  along  the  outlet  pipe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pool  and  let  the  water 
down  very  low.  This  froze  so  solid  that 
it  finished  up  every  fish  in  the  pond.  We 
shall  have  to  look  around  and  gee  what 
we  can  find.  The  Parson  doesn’t  know 
whether  fish  you  buy  in  a  store  would 
live  in  an  out-door  pond  or  not.  Most 
likely  they  would  in  the  Summer  and 
really,  he  supposes  they  ought  to  be  taken 
out  in  the  Winter  anyway.  They  stood  a 
good  deal  last  Winter  but  they  can’t 
stand  too  much.  “Can  you  keep  up  your 
admiration  and  devotion  for  your  wife 
now  that  her  hair  is  turning  gray?”  was 
asked  of  an  aging  husband.  “Well,” 
came  the  answer.  “I  kept  it  up  while  her 
hair  was  black  and  brown  and  red  and 
so  I  guess  I  can  while  it  is  gray.”  came 
the  reply.  What  a  lot  of  yarns  they  get 
off  about  the  poor  Democrats  up  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  It  is  said  they  wrote  down  to  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  see  if  he 
would  come  up  and  address  the  Demo¬ 
crats  of  Vermont,  but  he  wrote  back  that 
he  was  a  very  busy  man  and  if  they 
would  come  down  to  his  office  he  would 
address  them  there. 

Easter  Again. — When  the  readers  get 
this  letter,  Easter  will  have  come  again 
and  gone.  Many  people  can’t  help  won¬ 
dering  about  their  loved  ones  who  have 
gone  on  before.  To  the  Parson,  the  words 
of  Christ  to  one  of  those  crucified  with 
Him  have  been  of  great  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction.  Today  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  Paradise.”  What  matters  it  about  the 
place  in  whose  precious  company  and 
tender  care  are  their  blessed  souls?'  That 
they  are  with  Him,  covers  everything, 
satisfies  everything,  sets  at  rest  every 
concern.  rev.  george  u,  gilbert. 


THIS  BRAND 

Ls^crudt^ ^icicle 

DEPENDABLE 
ROOFINGS 


WHEELING  HEAVY  ZINC  COATED  ROOFINGS 
have  w/WRUHAL  AMERICA ^  ""-45  YEARS 


Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc  Coated 
Roofings  are  ably  protecting  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  buildings  through¬ 
out  the  land  just  as  they  have  done 
consistently  and  economically 
since  1890.  A  forty-five-year  record 
of  service  to  rural  America  not 
only  testifies  to  the  quality  and 
durability  of  these  roofings  but 
also  offers  you  your  best  guide  to 
genuine  roofing  satisfaction. 

Yet  the  Wheeling  brand  has  still 
more  significance  to  you.  Back  of 
this  mark  on  Corrugated,  V-Crimp 
or  other  styles  of  Wheeling  Heavy 
Zinc  Coated  Roofings  is  an  un¬ 
broken  chain  of  successive  steps 
in  manufacture.  In  this  chain  are 
iron  mining,  smelting,  steel  mak¬ 
ing,  rolling,  galvanizing  and  form¬ 
ing — without  divided  responsi¬ 
bility  anywhere  along  the  line  be¬ 
cause  Wheeling  owns  and  con¬ 
trols  all  facilities  and  processes  to 
insure  the  quality  you  get  in  every 
Wheeling  product. 


YOUR  WHEELING 
ROOFING  DEALER 


Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc  Coatings 
on  the  roofings  you  buy  are  the 
result  of  many  new  improvements 
in  processes  developed  by  Wheel¬ 
ing  during  long  years  of  large 
scale  galvanizing  of  metal  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  roofing,  sinceI890. 

Also  the  Wheeling  brand  on 
roofings  you  buy  signifies  manu¬ 
facture  on  new  and  modern  steel 
mill  equipment.  Keeping  the  name 
Wheeling  synonymous  with  roof¬ 
ing  quality  has  meant  keeping  up- 
to-date.  This  Wheeling  has  done 
and  the  result  is  even  better  qual¬ 
ity  in  Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc  Coated 
Roofings  than  ever  before. 

You  can  rely  on  the  Wheeling 
Roofing  Dealer  who  will  point 
out  Wheeling  quality  to  you.  Like 
the  manufacturer,  he  will  take 
pride  in  guiding  you  to  fire-proof, 
lightning-proof  and  trouble-proof 
roofing  service  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost; 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 


..  ~W.  ...U  WHEELING.  WEST  VIRGINIA 

New  York  Buffalo  Chicago  Atlanta  Minneapolis  Columbus  ,  O 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Louisville  Philadelphia  Detroit  Richmond 


FACTORY  PRICE 


_  _  Amazing  money-maker  tor  tarms.  truck  gar- 

I  dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 

•nd  Reverse,  country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows. 
Hues  4  to  a  cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
hours  por  gal.  machinery.  2  to6  H.P.  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  (or  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
Front  St..  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  Nnw  York.  N.  Y. 
’812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago.  Illinois 
668-F  North  4th  St..  Columbus,  Ohio 


•tool  Tiros] 


SHAW°“  alltraCTOR. 


IVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Now  available  with  Air  Tires 

for  greater  speed  and  fuel  econo* 
my.  Low-pressure  ballon  type. 
Easy  to  handle,  splendid  traction. 
Also  with  steel  wheels  and  lugrs. 
1  Plenty  of  power  at  low  cost;  over 
4  h.  p.  on  belt  work.  Plows, 
discs,  seeds,  cultivates, etc.  Write 

PIONEER  MFC.  CO.,  DEPT.  K-466,  WEST  ALLIS,  Wis. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  tr  usting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  ' willingiy vse  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  contused  Y’jr.vili  not®be 
transactions  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  £ e  " 
responsible  for  the' debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the' transaction™ and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ABOUT  95  years  ago  Sir  John  B.  Lawes,  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experiment  Station,  in  England, 
produced  the  first  superphosphate  for  fertilizer  pur¬ 
poses.  For  ten  years  it  was  used  only  in  England. 
Since  that  time  production  has  increased  steadily, 
the  greatest  amount  made  in  the  world  in  any  one 
year  being  16,S45,000  tons  in  1929.  The  United 
States  now  makes  and  uses  more  superphosphate 
than  any  other  country.  France  coming  next  and 
Japan  third. 

While  the  necessity  of  phosphorus  on  crops  pro¬ 
ducing  fruits  and  seeds  has  been  long  admitted,  it  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  its  value  on  pasture  land 
has  been  fully  recognized.  Perhaps  some  farmers 
are  not  yet  convinced  about  this.  The  truth  is 
easily  demonstrated  by  applying,  say  200  pounds  of 
superphosphate  on  a  quarter  acre  of  natural  pastuie 
land.  The  land  may  need  lime  also,  hut  the  phos¬ 
phorus  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself.  A  few 
years  ago  we  knew  a  man  who  gave  unusual  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  his  pastures.  Throughout  the  sea¬ 
son  he  often  walked  over  them,  always  carrying  a 
paper  bag  of  pasture  grass  seed  of  the  sorts  he  knew 
were  well  adapted  to  the  locality.  Thin  spots  were 
dusted  with  a  little  seed,  which  worked  into  the 
soil  with  the  rains  and  helped  thicken  the  grass.  At 
such  times  he  marked  places  that  he  thought  needed 
phosphorus  and  lime,  and  they  were  put  on  at  his 
convenience.  He  used  to  say,  “I  like  my  pasture 
lands,”  and  they  responded  to  his  care. 

* 

THE  Fifth  Rhode  Island  Baby  Chick  Show  held 
in  Providence  March  26-2S  lived  up  to  the  repu¬ 
tation  established  by  its  predecessors  as  far  as  qual¬ 
ity  of  chicks  entered  was  concerned.  The  champion¬ 
ship  class  again  showed  that  breeders  who  have  won 
in  previous  shows  know  how  to  pick  their  entries  be¬ 
cause  a  score  of  9S%  was  only  good  enough  to  tie 
for  fourth. 

As  far  as  number  of  entries  is  concerned  the  re¬ 
cent  floods  cut  down  the  participants  considerably. 
Of  28  entries  from  tlie  State  of  Maine — all  from  pul- 
lorum  clean  flocks — only  five  were  able  to  swim 
through.  Other  entries  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Connecticut  Valley  were  also  canceled  due  to 
flood  conditions. 

At  the  auction  sale  on  the  last  night  over  300 
people  crowded  into  the  hall  and  by  their  bidding 
showed  that  they  realized  that  there  were  fewer 
chicks  than  usual,  and  as  a  result  paid  over  1G  cents 
per  chick.  There  were  no  unusually  high  sales,  but 
the  Jersey  White  Giants  were  the  most  sought  for 
breed,  averaging  better  than  20  cents  per  chick.  A 
list  of  the  awards  will  be  found  on  page  3S7  of  this 
issue. 


* 

HOPPED  hay”  is  a  comparatively  new  de- 
L/  velopment  that  has  gained  considerable  pop¬ 
ularity  during  the  past  few  years.  This  method  of 
storing  the  hay  crop  practically  doubles  the  capacity 
of  the  hay  mow,  and  makes  it  possible  to  store  the 
hay  more  rapidly  and  with  less  labor.  The  hay  is 
passed  through  a  chopper  that  is  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  a  silage  cutter,  and  it  is  then  blown  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  mow,  in  the  same  manner  as  silage  is 
blown  into  a  silo.  Farmers  who  have  used  this 
method  report  that  the  hay  keeps  better,  is  easier  to 
handle  and  that  animals  find  it  more  palatable. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  from  this 
method,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
hay  is  properly  cured  and  that  it  is  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry  at  the  time  it  is  stored. 


HIGHER  prices  for  most  grades  of  livestock, 
brought  about  by  increases  in  the  wholesale 
prices  of  dressed  meat,  featured  the  livestock  and 
meat  trade  during  the  month  of  March.  The  export 
trade  was  slightly  better  than  in  the  preceding 
month. 

Prices  of  fresh  pork  were  higher  at  the  close  of 
March  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  with  the 
exception  of  pork  trimmings.  The  demand  for 
smoked  hams  was  good,  reflecting  the  improvement 
in  consumer  demand  for  that  product  which  comes 
with  the  Easter  season.  Prices  of  virtually  all 
weights  of  hams  at  wholesale  were  higher  as  the 
month  ended  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period.  The  demand  for  bacon  improved  during 
March  and  prices  advanced. 

The  improved  demand  for  dressed  beef  at  whole¬ 
sale  caused  prices  of  most  grades  of  cattle  to  ad¬ 
vance  during  March,  despite  the  fact  that  receipts 
at  20  principal  markets  were  substantially  larger 
than  the  unusually  large  receipts  of  March  last  year. 
Trices  of  all  of  the  lighter  weight  steers  increased, 
but  in  the  case  of  steers  of  the  heavier  weights  the 
trend  was  somewhat  mixed  ;  prices  of  heavy,  well- 
finished  steers  declined  slightly.  Prices  of  heifers 
and  good  grade  cows  increased,  while  cows  of  the 
lower  grades  were  selling  at  slightly  lower  prices  at 
the  close  of  March  than  a  month  earlier. 

The  demand  for  lamb  was  considerably  better  in 
March  than  in  the  preceding  month,  and  wholesale 
prices  of  all  grades  and  weights  advanced.  The  im¬ 
proved  demand  undoubtedly  was  due  in  part  to  the 
coming  of  the  Easter  season,  when  much  lamb  is 
eaten  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  quality  of  the  lamb  now  available  is  un¬ 
usually  good. 

* 

LFALFA  has  been  growing  in  popularity  in 
Canada  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  acreage  sown  to  this  crop  in  1935  was 
762,300  and  the  yield  amounted  to  1,95S,700  tons 
valued  at  $13,743,000.  The  average  price  per  ton 
was  $8.04  and  average  yield  per  acre  was  2.57  tons. 

Alfalfa  has  been  found  to  give  a  larger  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre  than  is  obtained  from  either  clover  or 
Timothy.  It  has  been  grown  for  many  years  at  the 
Central  Experimental  Farm  at  Ottawa  and  has  been 
found  to  outyield  any  other  variety  of  hay,  usually 
producing  two  cuttings  in  a  season  and  enough  after¬ 
math  for  Winter  protection. 

Of  the  total  Canadian  crop  of  Alfalfa  more  than 
half  a  million  acres  are  grown  in  Ontario.  Alberta 
ranks  second  with  nearly  75,000  acres,  and  British 
Columbia  third  with  48,000  acres.  In  Ontario  Al¬ 
falfa  is  grown  under  natural  precipitation,  but  in 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  irrigation  is  exten¬ 
sively  employed. 

* 

ECAUSE  of  an  increasing  knowledge  of  genetics 
— the  comparatively  new  science  of  inheritance 
in  plants  and  animals — sorghums  may  be  improved 
more  in  the  next  20  years  than  in  the  past  20  cen¬ 
turies,  is  the  opinion  of  plant  breeders. 

Improved  varieties  are  developed  by  careful  se¬ 
lection  from  new  types  produced  by  natural  cross- 
•ing  in  the  field,  by  artificial  crossing  in  the  hands 
of  the  plant  breeder,  from  introduced  varieties,  and 
often  by  mutation.  Thus  the  breeder  is  given  an 
understanding  of  h ow  different  combinations  of  in¬ 
herited  characters  produce  new  types  and  point  the 
way  to  easier  work  in  the  future. 

More  than  80  distinct  varieties  of  grain  and  forage 
sorghums  are  grown  commercially  in  the  United 
States.  Probably  all  of  them  can  be  improved  by 
the  plant  breeder  and  certainly  with  more  ease  by 
the  man  who  knows  something  of  their  inherited 
characters.  Many  of  them  are  now  being  changed 
to  meet  changing  conditions  and  farm  requirements. 

* 

OS1NG  cabbage  maggots  with  calomel  applied 
either  in  a  suspension  around  the  young  plants, 
as  a  dust,  or  as  a  coating  on  the  seed  has  distinct 
advantages  over  any  other  method  yet  devised  for 
combating  this  troublesome  pest. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  that  calomel  possesses 
is  that  there  is  little  danger  of  injury  to  tender 
young  plants  from  the  use  of  the  material,  whereas 
corrosive  sublimate  must  be  used  in  a  fairly  dilute 
solution  and  yet  cause  injury  to  cauliflower  and 
radish  seedlings.  It  is  also  suspected  of  delaying 
the  harvesting  date  of  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower. 
Because  it  can  lie  used  in  heavier  dosages,  calomel 
generally  does  not  need  to  be  applied  as  often  as 
corrosive  sublimate.  Calomel  may  be  applied  in 
suspension  in  water,  as  in  the  case  of  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  or  it  may  he  used  as  dust  or  may  be  applied 
directly  to  the  seed  at  planting  time. 


April  18,  1936 

S  TOBACCO  growers  begin  to  plant  seedbeds  in 
the  Connecticut  Valley  a  warning  has  been  is¬ 
sued  to  them  to  guard  against  wildfire.  This  viru¬ 
lent  disease  of  tobacco  swept  through  Connecticut 
destroying  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  wrap¬ 
pers  and  binders  in  the  early  29s.  By  1934,  it  had 
apparently  disappeared  from  the  State,  only  to  be 
found  again  late  last  year.  The  disease  is  caused  by 
bacteria  and  is  extremely  contagious.  It  may  he 
carried  over  from  season  to  season  on  workmen's 
tools,  in  the  sash  on  boards  of  seedbeds,  or  in  dried 
leaves  in  the  shed. 

The  disease  may  be  recognized  by  the  appearance 
of  a  regular  yellowish  halo  surounding  dead  spots  in 
the  leaves.  As  the  spots  increase  in  size,  the  dead 
portion  becomes  brittle  and  is  likely  to  crack  and 
drop  out,  giving  the  leaf  a  ragged  appearance.  The 
disease  spreads  especially  in  damp  weather. 

It  has  been  found  that  practically  all  wildfire  in 
the  field  starts  from  plants  whicfl  came  from  dis¬ 
eased  seedbeds.  Control  measures  are  therefore  di¬ 
rected  mostly  toward  keeping  the  beds  free  from 
disease.  The  most  effective  method  is  to  keep  the 
seedlings  constantly  covered  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  a  copper  lime  dust.  If  the  infected  spots  are 
numerous,  it  is  best  to  destroy  the  bed  entirely  by 
drenching  with  a  1  to  50  solution  of  formaldehyde  on 
a  hot  day  and  leaving  the  glass  on  tight.  Tools  used 
in  infected  beds  should  be  dipped  in  formaldehyde 
before  being  brought  in  contact  with  healthy  plants. 

* 

ACCORDING  to  Dr.  Boyd  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College,  apple  scab  each  year  causes  the 
loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit  on  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  farms.  This  year  it  is  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous  because  the  mild  wet  weather  that  prevailed 
after  the  snow  went  out  permitted  the  scab  spores 
to  develop  about  a  month  ahead  of  time.  This  early 
development  means  that  the  peak  of  scab  infection 
will  occur  before  blossom  time  rather  than  during  or 
after  it.  Hence,  growers  are  advised  to  spray  for 
scab  in  their  first  or  delayed  dormant  spray  on  all 
varieties  subject  to  scab  rather  than  waiting  until 
second  or  pre-pink  spray  as  in  former  years. 

* 

URSERYMEN  of  New  Jersey  and  plant  inspec¬ 
tion  officials  of  other  States  are  being  notified 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  that  in 
order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  virus  diseases, 
uncertified  raspberry  plants  cannot  be  imported  into 
New  Jersey  or  shipped  from  point  to  point  within 
the  State.  A  quarantine  was  ordered  on  March  24 
by  the  State  board  of  agriculture.  The  cause  of  the 
raspberry  diseases  is  not  known.  Flavor  of  the  fruit 
from  affected  plants  is  seriously  impaired  and  the 
berry  stalks  wither  and  become  unproductive. 

4= 

READER  asks  whether  we  have  any  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  hen  manure,  as  he  does  not 
see  much  mention  of  it  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
No  there  is  no  prejudice  against  it,  but  in  most 
localities  so  little  is  available  that  it  is  used  merely 
on  the  garden.  In  large  poultry  producing  sections 
farmers  find  it  economic  for  general  crops.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  mixed  with  other  manure  and  at  others, 
used  separately. 

Where  full  of  coarse  litter,  it  must  be  plowed 
under,  but  it  is  usually  best  as  a  top-dressing  or 
used  along  rows  or  around  hills.  If  the  lieu  manure 
is  dry,  so  that  it  can  be  pulverized  by  running 
through  a  mill,  that  is  an  advantage,  as  the  hard 
lumps  may  remain  a  long  time  without  being  avail¬ 
able  plant  food.  One  farmer  we  know  always  uses 
the  manure  from  his  200  hens  to  make  “good  stuff,” 
as  he  calls  it,  to  put  in  the  hills  when  planting  corn. 
He  crushes  the  manure  and  then  mixes  it  on  the 
barn  floor  with  enough  rich  black  earth  so  that  the 
corn  can  he  planted  right  in  it,  a  big  handful  to  a 
hill.  It  is  some  work  to  do  this,  but  he  gets  full 
pay  by  seeing  how  the  corn  starts  and  marches  on. 


Brevities 

“As  A  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.” 

No  wood  ashes  or  lime  in  the  henhouse.  Land  plas¬ 
ter  and  superphosphate  are  good  absorbents  to  use  in 
any  manure. 

There  is  no  invariably  “best  time”  to  sow  Alfalfa 
seed,  as  so  much  depends  on  subsequent  weather.  Some 
prefer  Spring. 

Radishes  come  up  so  quickly  that,  sown  thinly,  they 
make  good  row  markers  in  the  garden.  Used  in  that 
way  you  have  a  steady  succession  of  them, 

A  lumpy  seedbed  is  not  good  for  any  plants — particu¬ 
larly  bad  for  grass  seed.  It  is  not  unusual  for  50  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  seed  to  fail  on  this  account. 

The  late  Dr.  Charles  E.  Thorne,  an  authority  ou 
farm  manures,  stated  that  every  dollar  spent  for  super¬ 
phosphate  to  be  used  with  stable  manure  would  retina 
the  farmer  two  dollars. 
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The  Privilege  of  Citizenship 

IT  WILL  be  difficult  from  now  on  until  after  the 
Fall  election  to  discuss  farm  interests  as  affected 
by  national  or  State  administrations  without  invit¬ 
ing  the  partisan  reactions.  This  is  always  true  in 
a  political  campaign,  and  while  the  partisan  political 
bias  has  grown  milder  from  year  to  year  for  a  half 
century,  the  national  elections  usually  revive  a  little 
of  the  old  partisan  feeling. 

The  independent  non-partisan  farm  paper  editor 
feels  no  urge  to  take  up  space  for  praise  of  officials 
or  administrations,  performing  well  the  routine  work 
of  the  State  or  nation.  That  is  expected  of  them. 
Besides  the  political  papers  take  full  credit  for  that 
part  of  the  program.  It  is  the  things  government 
is.  at  the  time,  doing  that  are  abhorrent  to  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  that  inspires  the  independent  farm 
editor  to  protest  and  criticize.  The  partisans  of  the 
party  that  is  “out”  approves.  It  is  the  party  in 
power  that  becomes  subject  to  the  criticism  and  its 
partisans  conclude  that  the  editor  and  his  paper  are 
booming  the  party  trying  to  get  back  in.  In  conse¬ 
quence  the  timid  editor  avoids  the  subject,  and  his 
reader  may  never  get  the  farm  interest  side  of 
the  story. 

The  Rural,  New-Yorker  has  not  discovered  much 
choice  in  the  administration  of  the  political  parties 
as  to  agriculture  when  in  power  for  50  years.  One 
of  them  seemed  always  sure  of  the  farm  votes;  the 
other  looked  hopefully  to  the  city.  Both  of  them 
praised  the  “sturdy  independence  of  the  American 
farmer,”  but  neither  of  them  gave  the  farm  industry 
simple  justice.  Since  the  Civil  War  industry  got 
everything  it  asked  in  the  way  of  law  and  corporate 
system  to  develop  its  business,  trade  and  commerce. 
Agriculture  has  probably  suffered  more  than  it  bene- 
fitted  from  the  laws  enacted  in  its  name.  Witness 
tbe  game  laws,  the  market  laws,  the  tax  laws,  etc. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  is  that  pressure  and 
minority  groups  are  constantly  working  on  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  and  on  the  Governor  for 
legislation  favorable  to  themselves.  No  groups  are 
more  active  in  this  work  than  the  distributors  of 
farm  products.  Farmers  are  busy  with  their  pro¬ 
ductive  work.  They  are  widely  distributed,  making 
mutual  action  difficult  and  expensive.  They  are  con¬ 
tinually  misinformed  and  consequently  misled  by 
propaganda  inspired  by  those  who  exploit  them. 

The  American  farmer  is  privileged  to  do  his  part 
in  support  of  a  government  that  will  protect  the 
freedom  and  liberty  and  fundamental  rights  of  every 
person  in  the  land.  It  is  a  great  responsibility  as 
well  as  a  glorious  privilege.  It  is  personal  to  every 
citizen,  man  or  woman.  It  imposes  the  duty  of 
seeking  reliable  information,  of  considering  it  de¬ 
liberately,  and  of  finally  voting  on  the  conclusion 
reached.  While  it  is  the  publisher's  duty  to  furnish 
reliable  information,  we  would  consider  it  a  sacrilege 
to  interrupt  such  a  worthy  and  noble  act  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 


Union  Food  Rackets 

FARMERS  delivering  fruit  and  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  their  own  auto 
trucks  complain  that  they  are  stopped  on  entering 
the  city  limits  by  union  racketeers  who  demand 
fees  under  the  threat  that  they  will  not  allow  the 
trucks  to  be  unloaded  unless  the  payments  are  made. 
In  some  cases  where  $50  was  paid  in  desperation,  it 
was  not  long  before  another  demand  was  made  of  a 
larger  amount. 

We  have  filed  some  of  these  complaints  with  the 
City  Commissioner  of  Markets,  William  Fellows 
Morgan,  Jr.,  and  he  has  promised  relief  for  every 
such  shipper,  provided  the  shipper  will  co-operate 
with  him  in  making  arrests  of  the  racketeers.  It  is 
advisable  to  write  the  Commissioner.  His  address 
is  the  Municipal  Building,  New  York  City. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Jr.,  has  complained  bitterly  of  the  heads  of  local 
unions  in  continuing  their  strangle-hold  on  food  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  city  with  every  appearance  of  con¬ 
sent  by  the  heads  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  After  charging  by  inference  that  district  at¬ 
torneys  in  some  of  the  city  boroughs  refused  to 
prosecute  these  racketeers,  the  Commissioner  of 
Markets  gave  to  Samuel  J.  Foley,  District  Attorney 
°t  the  Bronx,  credit  for  what  he  calls  extended  co¬ 
operation  in  running  down  these  unlawful  practices. 

The  union  agents,  the  Commissioner  says  in  his 
report,  have  no  interest  in  the  members  of  their 
unions,  lie  refers  to  instances  in  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  where  the  union  agents  conspired  for  a  price 
t0  keep  wages  down  and  required  members  injured 
m  accidents  to  pay  designated  doctors  where  the  cus¬ 
tomary  “split”  followed. 


Closing  the  Doors  of  Trade 

ON  APRIL  2,  the  following  appeal,  slightly  con¬ 
densed,  was  addressed  to  Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck,  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  by  a  local  attorney : 

It  seems  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  bought  the 
Pendell  Dairy  in  Syracuse  and  took  possession  April 
1,  Mr.  Pendell  continuing  to  manage  the  business,  the 
milk  being  furnished  by  the  Dairymen's  League. 

About  50  of  the  Pendell  former  producers  contracted 
April  1  their  milk  at  the  Onativia  shipping  station  of 
which  Mr.  Blum  is  owner.  He  ships  to  New  York.  He 
needs  the  milk  for  his  New  York  trade.  But  these 
producers  have  not  been  able  to  get  New  York  inspec¬ 
tion.  Three  of  them  in  their  distraction  have  already 
sold  their  herds. 

Mr.  Blum  went  to  Albany  to  see  what  he  could  do 
about  getting  inspection  for  New  York  shipment  and 
the  report  he  brought  home  was  that  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  one  of  your  departments,  or  the  milk  control 
board,  that  the  farmers  had  a  market  if  they  wanted 
to  join  the  Dairymen’s  League — which  it  seems  they  do 
not — and  that  the  board  could  do  nothing  for  them. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Pendell's  secretary  or  employee,  with 
a  person  claiming  to  represent  the  League,  went  to 
one  of  these  dejected  producers  and  told  him  he  had 
better  come  into  the  League,  that  he  wouldn't  get  in¬ 
spection  and  permission  to  ship  to  New  York. 

This  is  the  story  as  it  comes  to  me  from  a  client  and 
I  believe  the  facts  to  be  substantially  correct.  My  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter  is  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  producers 
who  has  had  an  exceptionally  difficult  time  of  it  and 
is  just  hopeful  of  getting  started  away  in  better  shape. 

It  is  a  deplorable  situation.  I  thought  you  might  be 
helpful.  Prompt  action  would  be  appreciated  by  these 
producers  who  are  desperately  in  need  of  the  benefit  of 
your  good  offices. 


The  AAA  Payments 

IN  ACCORDANCE  with  tbe  principles  inherent  in 
democracy,  the  American  citizen  is  entitled  to 
full  disclosure  of  his  government's  activities.  Pub¬ 
licity  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  to  smoke 
out  inefficiency  and  political  boondoggling.  The 
list  of  benefit  payments  just  released  under  protest 
by  the  AAA  tells  a  complete  story  in  itself.  For  re¬ 
duction  in  acreage  a  Florida  sugar  producing  cor¬ 
poration  received  $1,067,665,  a  Puerto  Rican  com¬ 
pany  $961,064,  and  an  Hawaiian  company  $1,022,037 
in  AAA  sugar  benefits ;  $S4,000  was  paid  to  an  Ar¬ 
kansas  concern  in  1933  and  $115,700  in  1934  for  cot¬ 
ton  curtailment.  A  beet  sugar  company  in  Califor¬ 
nia  got  $92,327 ;  another  in  Colorado  got  $65,505. 
Hog  benefit  payments  of  $157,020  were  paid  to  a 
California  concern,  and  $49,194  to  one  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  $59,285  was  allotted  to  a  Louisiana  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  .$41,454  to  a  Florida  corporation  for  reduc¬ 
tions  in  rice  and  tobacco  acreages. 

Names  of  the  recipients  have  not  yet  been  di¬ 
vulged.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  they  need 
be.  The  above  recital  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
futility  of  the  AAA  and  its  boomerang  theories. 


Tuberculin  Test 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  “Tuber¬ 
culosis  Outbreak  in  U.  8.  Dairy  Herd  Under  Investi¬ 
gation  at  Beltsville,  Md„”  on  page  136,  February  8 
issue.  There  was  a  similar  experience  at  Kenwood  a 
few  years  ago.  The  herd  had  been  accredited  for  many 
years  and  then  the  tuberculosis  test  took  78  head  from 
a  herd  of  86.  The  result  was  a  surprise  to  many  and 
there  w7as  not  much  said  about  the  trouble.  In  fact, 
I  understand  that  some  who  wrish  to  continue  the  tu¬ 
berculosis  test  scandal  have  denied  such  a  reaction 
took  place.  Butchers  and  cattlemen  know  the  test  is 
not  reliable,  yet  we  have  some  exploiters  who  insist 
the  method  and  scheme  should  be  continued.  Fre¬ 
quently,  we  hear  of  herds  being  condemned  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  animals  that  on  slaughter 
show  more  disease  than  those  condemned  for  the  tuber¬ 
culosis.  If  a  dentist  were  to  extract  the  good  sound 
teeth  of  a  patient  and  left  two  or  three  trouble-makers, 
bow  long  would  the  people  stand  for  such  folly? 

Clinton,  N.  Y.  fred  m.  jokes. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  account  of  the  tuberculin 
test  of  the  Government  dairy  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  as  it 
comes  on  the  heel  of  a  letter  sent  by  me  to  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  a  few  days  ago,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  a  thorough  test  be  made  of  the  stock  feed  for 
germs  that_  may  be  in  it. 

I  am  75  years  of  age  and  have  been  a  farmer  and 
dairyman  all  my  life.  I  have  had  gargety  milk  now 
and  then  but  with  nature’s  help,  the  white  corpuscles, 
they  have  always  got  over  it  without  contaminating 
other  cows.  I  have  had  a  few  cases  of  abortion,  caused 
from  an  injury,  I  imagine.  No  other  cows  w7ere  affected 
by  them.  Now,  with  tuberculin  tests  every  few  months 
is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  cursed  by  it  in  dairies? 
I  have  very  little  faith  in  this  tuberculin  test.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  article  six  were  slaughtered  with  no  show  of 
tuberculosis  and  the  others  not  much.  Some  few  years 
ago  a  herd  of  nine  was  slaughtered  after  the  test  and 
only  one  showed  any  sign  of  tuberculosis,  but  the  cows 
were  dead. 

I  fear  we  are  suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  bureau¬ 
crats  and  veterinarians  who,  of  course,  are  looking  for 
jobs.  A  few7  months  ago  a  veterinarian  walked  into  my 
barn,  milked  through  a  cloth  and  condemned  a  cow  as 
having  mastitis.  The  cow  has  shown  no  sign  of  gar¬ 
gety  milk  as  yet.  the  white  corpuscles  having  done  their 
work;  but  I  had  to  buy  another  cow  for  my  tenant, 
thus  putting  me  behind  with  my  taxes.  This  is  the 
way  we  are  to  be  exterminated.  I  understand.  c.  p. 

New  York. 


Countrywide  Market  Situation 

The  potato  market  situation  was  regarded  with  con¬ 
siderable  confidence  in  the  East  near  the  end  of  March, 
because  of  reports  of  light  remaining  stocks  in  Maine, 
Wisconsin,  New  York  and  the  Upper  Lakes  Region. 
The  price  jumped  to  $1.50  per  100  pounds  in  Northern 
Maine;  about_ $1.30  in  Rochester,  N.  Y..  district,  and 
$1.10  to  $1.15  in  various  parts  of  the  West  and  the 
Midwest.  The.  most  uncertain  features  were  the  un¬ 
known  quantities  to  be  shipped  from  such  States  as 
Maine,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Oregon.  It  was  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  there  would  be  a  rush  of  ship¬ 
ments  at  any  time  when  road  conditions  were  fully 
restored.  Shipments  have  been  quite  heavy  lately  and 
proportion  of  seed  stock  is  unusually  large,  owing  to 
previous  delays  and  the  rush  to  provide  for  southern 
plantings.  Local  estimates  of  table  stock  on  hand  in¬ 
dicated  less  than  the  usual  quantity  available  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Some  of  this  stock  is  rather  poor.  The  South 
is  moderate  and  started  late.  There  may  be  a  time  in 
late  Spring,  when  what  is  left  of  the  old  crop  may  sell 
at  good  prices. 

Maine  potato  holders,  as  usual,  are  talking  of  prices 
much  above  recent  levels.  Farmers  who  plant  potatoes 
this  year  relying  upon  present  indications  seems  to  be 
taking  no  more  than  the  usual  risk.  If  acreage  is  re¬ 
duced  3  per  cent,  and  the  yield  per  acre  should  turn  out 
lighter  than  that  of  last  year,  there  would  be,  perhaps, 
12,000,000  bushels  fewer  produced,  and  with  improving 
business  conditions,  prices  might  be  higher  than  last 
season  but,  if  yield  recovers  to  about  usual  average  as 
seems  more  likely,  there  would  be  about  the  same 
quantity  on  sale  as  last  season. 

The  onion  and  cabbage  season  ended  poorly,  but  not 
until  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  good  remaining 
stock  had  been  sold.  Heavy  Texas  output  of  these 
crops  spoiled  the  last  end  of  the  northern  market  sea¬ 
son.  Probably,  southern  cabbage  will  not  be  so  plenti¬ 
ful  after  Texas  is  done.  Acreage  seems  to  be  moderate 
elsewhere.  Carrots  are  ending  with  prices  a  little  lower 
under  competition  of  the  new  crop. 

The  weak  ending  of  the  apple  market  seems  to  be  due. 
not  only  to  poor  conditions  of  much  of  the  fruit  and 
light  export  demand  but  to  too  much  storage  stock 
held  over.  Quantity  of  bushel  and  barrel  packs  in  cold 
storage  was  one-fourth  greater  than  average.  Farm 
prices  were  low'  and  reported  at  only  about  60  cents  a 
bushel  in  Pacific  Northwest,  yet  northwestern  apples 
of  the  best  kinds  and  the  fancy  packs  wrere  bringing  $2 
in  eastern  markets, _  showing  the  great  handicap  en¬ 
dured  by  distant  shippers.  For  every  box,  packed  to 
sell  at  $2  in  the  East,  there  are  many  bushels  left  on 
the  farms  or  sold  locally  at  low7  prices.  Prices  at  New 
York  and  other  markets  have  been  good  this  Spring. 
Average  in  late  March  in  New  York  City  was  only  82 
cents  a  basket  compared  with  about  $1  a  month 
previous.  p,  B.  f. 


Rural  School  Comment 

Under  the  caption  of  “Politically  Speaking,”  a 
criticism  of  those  who  honestly  oppose  the  costly  cen¬ 
tral  school  plan  was  recently  found  in  the  columns  of 
the  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  Overlook. 

The  article  refers  to  the  Woodstock  repudiation  of 
the  proposed  central  school  last  year.  However,  the 
writer  neglected  to  add  that  of  the  seven  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  included  in  the  plan  five  had  voted  against  the 
plan  at  separate  meetings  as  a  protest.  Even  after 
this  indication  of  the  will  of  the  people  a  mass  vote 
was  forced  upon  the  locality.  The  campaign  which  was 
pushed  to  secure  support  for  the  plan,  according  to  the 
records,  shows  that  Federal  funds  were  promised  the 
people  by  the  local  campaigners,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  application  had  been  refused  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  authorities.  Although  the  campaigners  knew  this 
they  did  not  tell  the  people  whom  they  were  trying  to 
have  approve  the  central  school  plan  of  this. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  not  opposed  to  school 
centralization.  Nor  is  it  opposed  to  the  little  red  school- 
house.  Its  policy  has  been  to  champion  the  right  of  the 
individual  rural  community  to  decided  the  central 
school  or  consolidation  question  for  itself  by  an  uin- 
timidated  majority  vote  in  each  district.  Dr.  Studebaker, 
LT.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  says :  “Anyone  who 
has  studied  the  development  of  dictatorships  must  be 
impressed  with  the  tactics  which  are  employed  with 
respect  to  education.  As  issues  become  sharper,  as  the 
community  becomes  more  divided  and  as  minorities 
become  more  fanatical,  every  sort  of  pressure  is  ex¬ 
erted  to  control  the  learning  process,  to  intimidate 
teachers,  and  to  stop  discussion.” 

The  cost  of  transportation  in  the  Pine  Plains  and 
Earlville  central  districts  amounts  to  23  per  cent  of 
the  entire  expenditure  and  only  30  per  cent  for  in¬ 
struction.  Why  should  any  community  wrant  money 
Wasted  in  this  manner?  The  average  cost  of  the  smaller 
schools  is  admittedly  far  below  the  central  school  costs, 
and  the  educational  results  are  far  more  beneficial  to 
the  children.  Really  they  are  the  ones  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  a.  D.  OSTRAKDEB. 


Flood  News  from  Penna.  and  Ohio 

T  he  sections  that  have  been  flooded  present  a  sorry 
sight  now  that  the  floods  have  abated.  The  great  de¬ 
struction  of  foodstuffs,  750,000  pounds  of  meat  in  one 
city  alone,  to  mention  only  one  item,  must  surely  raise 
prices.  This  will  benefit  the  farmer  but,  of  course,  to 
consumers,  it  will  be  an  added  burden.  However,  it 
looks  as  if  the  government  would  not  need  to  wantonly 
destroy  any  food  for  some  time  to  come.  Perhaps  offi¬ 
cials  can  turn  their  energies  to  something  useful,  such 
as  flood  control.  WPA  workers  can  be  given  useful 
jobs  instead  of  the  senseless  ones  that  many  have  had. 
And  in  some  cases  worse  than  useless.  In  one  small 
city  of  my  State,  along  the  Susquehanna  River,  WPA 
tore  down  retaining  walls  along  the  river  bank,  for¬ 
merly  built  for  flood  defense,  in  order  to  beautify  the 
river  front.  When  the  floods  came,  two-thirds  of  the 
city  was  inundated  with  an  appalling  destruction  of 
property.  An  arounsed  citizenry  could  scax-cely  be 
blamed  for  any  retaliatory  measures  they  might  take 
against  such  governmental  folly.  ellexjoh  xstox. 

•Pennsylvania. 


We  are  high  and  dry  here,  though  lots  of  the  State  is 
having  a  serious  time.  We  have  had  the  longest 
stretch  of  below  zero  I  ever  saw  and  peaches  and  sweet 
cherries  are  practically  gone,  but  still  we  can  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  we  are  not  swimming  in  cold  water,  looking 
for  someone  to  help  us  out.  hirajvi  Burkholder. 

Ohio. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Hogs  Hitting  on  High 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Bred  sow  sales  are  certainly  hitting 
the  highest  tops  for  many  a  long  weary 
year.  Right  now  is  harvest  time  for  the 
purebred  hog  man  who  was  able  to 
weather  the  depression,  believed  in  his 
chosen  breed,  then  selected  and  bred  them 
right. 

A  record  price  was  established,  up  to 
the  middle  of  March,  for  1936  by  the 
Nebraska  sale  of  Harry  M.  Knabe,  when 
the  bred  Hampshire  sow,  Velvet  Evidence, 
brought  $525  under  the  hammer.  She 
was  purchased  by  C.  E.  Griffith,  Big 


Frame  of  Ihe  loiva  self-feeder.  The  frame 
should  he  built  very  substantial,  using 
2xA’s,  with  l-r4  tie  pieces. 

Cabin,  Okla.  In  this  sale  43  head  sold 
for  an  average  of  $115.  Velvet  Evidence 
was  Nebraska  Junior  Champion  in  1934 
and  Senior  Yearling  in  1935 ;  she  is  a 
litter  mate  to  Peter  Pan,  and  bred  to 
Promotor. 

Anotjier  Hampshire  sale  of  note  was 
that  of  D.  F.  Walker,  Marion,  Ind., 
which  averaged  $107.50.  Mated  to  the 
1935  National  Swine  Show  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion,  Will  Rogers,  the  offerings  were  well 
accepted.  The  1935  junior  yearling  win¬ 
ner,  Fashion’s  Model,  brought  $500 ; 
while  the  National  Reserve  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  sold  for  $425. 

At  the  recent  Duroc  Jersey  sale  of 
Shallenberger  Farms,  Caledonia,  Ill., 
Col.  Ed  F.  Herriff  bought  New  Era,  Jr., 
and  Reserve  Champion  at  the  1934  Na¬ 
tional  Swine  Show  for  $2,000  for  Roy 
Wood,  Oklahoma  City.  Mr.  Wood  also 
purchased  the  top  selling  Duroc  sow  of 
the  sale  for  $450. 

WTith  the  Poland  Chinas  the  sale  of  L. 
Hunsberger  &  Son,  Wadena,  loiva,  made 
a  $500  top  with  Lady  Evidence  bid  in  at 
that  figure  by  Campbell  &  Linville, 
Shelbyville,  Ind.  They  also  purchased  a 
Fall  gilt  owned  by  M.  A.  Dowling,  Val¬ 
ley  Junction,  Iowa,  for  $420.  Queen 
won  her  class  at  the  last  Iowa,  Nebraska 
and  National  shows. 

Berkshires,  Spots  and  Chesters  all 
report  exceptional  high  prices,  with  sale 
averages  which  are  justifying  the  faith 
of  old-time  hog  men. 

Spring  Pigs 

An  unusually  severe  "Winter  followed 
by  prolonged  cold  and  later  floods  has 
made  great  mortality  the  rule  with 
Spring  farrowed  pigs.  One  man’s  guess 
is  as  good  as  another,  but  from  reports 
received  through  the  hog  associations, 
from  hog  men  and  experiment  stations  in 
the  corn-liog  belt,  the  1936  Spring  pig 
crop  will  not  be  over  50  per  cent  normal 
based  on  numbers  of  bred  sows. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  total 
number  of  hogs  in  the  United  States 
based  on  the  latest  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  report  show  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  20,000,000  head  less  hogs 
than  on  January  1,  1936.  While, the  cen¬ 
sus  figures  show  something  over  3,000,000 
increase  over  January  1,  1935,  the  un¬ 
usual  high  loss  of  our  Spring  pig  crop 
will  probably  more  than  reduce  the  total 
number  back  to  the  1935  low. 

A  hog  market  of  $11  to  $12  per  cwt. 
live  weight  during  March  clearly  re¬ 
flects  the  strong  undertone  and  present 
lack  of  any  excess  receipts.  There  is 
considerable  danger  in  the  situation  from 
a  long  time  program  consideration.  Un¬ 
less  general  economic  conditions  soon 
make  a  decided  improvement  it  may  see 
pork  prices  go  too  high  for  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  Americans  like  and  prefer  pork  as 
the  major  part  of  their  meat  diet,  but  the 
thrifty  housewife  must  stay  within  budget 
limits.  When  pork  retails  at  higher 
prices  per  pound  for  comparable  cuts, 
she  turns  to  the  lower-priced  meats. 

Eastern  Pork 

The  hog  census  of  New  York  State 
shows  it  has  remained  fairly  constant  at 


a  little  over  200,000  head  for  the  past 
several  years.  However,  it  is  now  con¬ 
siderably  below  this  figure  for  the  first 
time  since  1931.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society 
somone  asked  what  became  of  all  the  pigs 
raised  in  New  England.  I  replied  they 
could  be  found  on  the  farms  of  New  York. 

Our  hog  population  is  unique  in  many 
respects.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
hogs  in  New  York  are  purchased  as  feed¬ 
er  pigs  and  shipped  in  by  express,  crated 
in  lots  of  from  one  to  five  head.  They  are 
mostly  cross-bred  pigs  with  a  rather 
marked  preference  for  those  of  the  white 
breed  crosses,  the  Chester-Yorksliire  cross 
being  a  very  popular  one.  Shipped  C.  O. 
D.  they  vary  from  six  to  twelve  weeks 
old  and  are  shipped  vaccinated  at  from 
$5  to  $6  per  head. 

It  makes  a  nice  business  for  the  man 
who  can  have  his  sows  average  10  raised 
weaned  pigs  per  year,  with  at  $50  to  $60 
gross  per  sow.  In  talking  with  some  of 
these  men  at  AVooster  last  Fall  I  found 
many  of  them  keep  from  50  to  100  sows 
and  feed  the  sows  mostly  straight  run 
city  garbage.  AA’here  grain  is  used  they 


estimate  it  costs  about  $25  per  sow  total 
feed  and  overhead  to  carry  them  through 
one  year  . 

Brood  Sows 

These  men  in  the  commercial  wean¬ 
ling  pig  business  have  a  pretty  good  idea' 
as  to  costs  and  where  they  stand  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  One  man  with  a  herd 
of  about  125  sows  said  during  the  past 
two  years  he  had  made  a  net  profit  of  a 
little  over  $2,000  per  year. 

It  had  required  about  1,000  pounds  of 
suitable  grain  feed  plus  Alfalfa  hay  and 
forage  during  the  Summer  to  carry  a 


brood  sow  one  year.  There  had  been 
plenty  of  grief  all  along  the  line,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  start.  But,  beginning  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  with  five  bred  gilts  this 
man  had  learned  by  slow  experience  and 
mistakes  had  not  been  so  costly.  There 
are  probably  less  than  10,000  brood  sows 
used  as  such  in  the  entire  State  of  New 
York.  This  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
our  hog  census. 

Feeding  Sows 

If  brood  sows  are  kept  in  close  quar¬ 
ters  all  Hunter  they  often  produce  pigs 


which  become  anemic.  One  of  the  best 
preventives  I  have  found  for  this  is  to 
bag  up  quite  a  bit  of  dirt  in  the  Fall 
from  ground  on  which  pigs  have  not  been 
run,  and  then  keep  a  box  of  this  dirt  be¬ 
fore  them  in  the  pen.  AAThen  the  pigs 
come  along  they  will  eat  enough  of  the 
dirt  to  give  them  needed  iron  to  prevent 
anemia.  Where  anemia  is  actually  pres¬ 
ent  it  has  been  found  that  it  can  be 
cured  by  swabbing  the  sow’s  udder  twice 
weekly  with  a  saturated  iron  sulphate 
solution. 

The  brood  sows  need  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  as  well  as  sufficient  nutrients  to 
farrow  strong  healthy  litters.  Alfalfa 
hay  in  racks  will  provide  plenty  of  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D  as  well  as  considerable 
calcium  and  phosphorus  for  needed 
growth  and  development.  Water  and 
salt  must  also  be  provided  at.  all  times. 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  corn  and  oats 
with  10  pounds  of  fishmeal  added  to  each 
90  pounds  of  grain  makes  a  mighty  good 
brood  sow  ration.  Gilts  will  keep  in  good 
condition  and  keep  growing  on  about  1% 
pounds  of  this,  fed  per  100  pounds  live 
weight.  Mature  sows  will  stay  plenty 


fat  on  an  allowance  of  one  pound  daily 
per  100  pounds  weight. 

From  weaning  weight  to  100  pounds  a 
pig  will  require  an  average  of  between 
350  and  400  pounds  of  grain,  properly 
supplemented  as  suggested.  Requirements 
will  increase  progressively  from  then  on. 
until  it  weighs  300  pounds,  when  it  will 
require  an  average  of  over  500  pounds  of 
grain  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain. 
Fortunately  the  American  housewife  pre¬ 
fers  a  small  chop,  therefore,  market  pref¬ 
erence  is  for  a  finished  shote  of  around 
200  to  225  pounds  live  weight.  This 
works  to  the  advantage  of  the  pork  pro¬ 


ducer  all  along  the  line.  He  obtains  a 
higher  price  for  the  lighter  weight  bar- 
row,  which  has  been  produced  at  a  great¬ 
er  efficiency  and  economy  for  the  gains. 

Sktm  Milk 

With  thousands  of  pounds  of  skim-milk 
going  down  the  drain  daily  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  it  might  be  more  profitable 
if  used  to  produce  pork  for  needed  table 
requirements  of  New  York  State  farmers. 
The  average  of  experimental  results  as 
reported  by  Morrison,  “Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing,”  at  four  different  stations  for  12 


trials,  shows  that  for  the  total  of  138 
pigs  fed,  averaging  75  pounds  initial 
weight,  and  fed  for  an  average  of  97 
days,  those  fed  skim-milk  at  the  rate  of 
a  little  over  seven  pounds  daily  with 
about  414  pounds  of  corn,  made  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  of  1.36  pounds  per  head, 
and  required  346  pounds  of  corn  and  535 
pounds  of  skim-milk  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain. 

The  other  average  group  fed  tankage 
at  the  rate  of  not  quite  one-half  pound 
daily  and  nearly  five  pounds  of  corn,  re- 


Perspective  of  Iowa  self-feeder.  Self-feed¬ 
ers  save  overhead  and  labor  and  produce 
more  efficient  economical  gains. 


quired  404  pounds  of  corn  and  39  pounds 
of  tankage  to  produce  a  similar  gain. 

The  skim-milk  in  these  tests  replaced 
58  pounds  of  corn  and  39  pounds  of  tank¬ 
age.  AVith  tankage  at  $40  per  ton  and 
corn  at  $30  per  ton,  the  535  pounds  of 
skim-milk  then  had  a  replacement  value 
as  feed  of  $1.65,  or  just  about  30  cents 
per  cwt.  value  as  a  feed,  when  used  in 
the  proper  proportions  mentioned.  There 
is  frequently  a  tendency  to  feed  too  much 
skim-milk  and  not  sufficient  corn  or  bar¬ 
ley  to  make  economical  gains. 

I  remember  one  instance  where  a  man 
fed  a  sow  to  a  weight  of  over  600  pounds 
on  table  scraps  and  skim-milk.  It  took 
about  three  years  to  make  that  weight, 
and  as  he  said  she  probably  drank  enough 
skim-milk  during  the  time  involved  to 
float  a  battleship.  But  he  closed  by  say¬ 
ing  he  had  the  milk,  he  had  the  sow,  and 
she  did  get  fat.  Availability  is,  of  course, 
always  an  important  factor  in  consider¬ 
ing  economy  of  gain.  However,  for 
weanling  pigs  about  one  gallon  of  skim- 
milk  per  pound  of  corn  is  about  right, 
reducing  to  not  more  than  one-half  gallon 
per  pound  of  grain  fed  as  they  get  over 
100  pounds  weight. 

Self-Feeders 

Self-feeders  have  many  advantages  for 
fattening  hogs.  If  used  for  brood  sows 
the  tendency  is  to  eat  too  much  and  keep 
too  fat.  However,  this  may  be  over¬ 
come  to  considerable  extent  by  using  ra¬ 
tions  containing  considerable  ground 
oats  and  bran.  One  I  have  seen  used 
with  good  results  with  brood  sows  is 
ground  oats  300  pounds,  cracked  corn  200 
pounds,  wheat  bran  100  pounds,  trinity 
mixture  50  pounds. 

The  trinity  mixture  is  hard  to  beat  as 
a  protein  supplement  whether  for  brood 
sows  'or  fattening  hogs.  It  consists  of 
tankage  or  fishmeal  300  pounds,  Alfalfa 
meal  100  pounds,  and  linseed  meal  100 
pounds.  It  has  been  found  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  experiment  stations  that  whether 
this  suggested  protein  supplemental  mix¬ 
ture  is  used  or  some  other  protein  sup¬ 
plement  such  as  Soy  bean  meal  that 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  basal  ration 
such  as  corn  or  barley  be  made  up  of  the 
protein  supplement. 

The  two  basic  principles  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  homemade  self-feeder  are  to  build 
it  so  that  the  feed  will  flow  evenly  and 
readily  and  also  constructed  so  that  the 
feed  will  not  be  wasted.  These  are  the 
most  common  faults  with  homemade  self- 
feeders.  Some  prefer  the  manufactured 
self-feeders.  In  constructing  one  it  is  well 
to  consider  the  fact  it  will  be  desired  to 
move  it  and  skid  runners  of  2x4’s  should 
be  used  on  the  frame.  Fir  or  cypress  are 
best  for  the  runners,  and  also  the  floor. 
Two-inch  lumber  is  best  for  the  floor. 
The  frame  should  be  very  substantial, 
using  2x4's,  with  1x4  tie  pieces.  No.  1 
or  2  white  or  yellow  pine  are  suitable 
for  the  frame.  For  the  siding  and  roof 
the  ordinary  10-inch  shiplap  is  tight  and 
satisfactory,  covered  with  a  good  grade  of 
prepared  roofing. 

The  trough  is  a  very  important  feature. 
A  compartment  about  10  inches  wide, 
outer  surface,  with  the  inside  eight  inches 
on  the  floor. 


Anemia  in  pigs  may  be  prevented  by  sacking-up  fresh  earth  in  the  Fall  and  giving 
them  daily  access  to  a  few  handfuls.  These  little  Ilampshires  are  glad  to  get  out 
doors  for  the  first  time  in  the  Spring. 


Eastern  farmers  have  a  decided  preference  for  the  white  breeds  of  hogs.  This 
Chester  White  shows  good  bone,  depths  and  quality  necessary  for  good  brood  sows. 
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TOASTED  BREAD  MEAL  to  cut 

dairy  and  poultry  feeding  costs. 
Ideal  base  food,  rich  in  minerals,  vitamins.  Successfully  fed  for 
15  years.  NEW  LOW  PRICES.  Write  today  for  details. 

GREENPORT  FEED  CORP.,  450  Morgan  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WOOL  WANTED’ 

V  V  ■■  t  ion  guarantei 


WOOL— I  specialize 
in  wool.  Satisfac- 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  price*.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAKBELL  FARMS  -  Smithvilie  Flats.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


REGISTER  ED  GUERNSEYS  Exclusively— 100 
head.  Federal  Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Pre¬ 
potent  Sires  A.  R.  Dams.  Free  bull  list  with  prices. 

PLEASANT  PLAINS  FARM  -  Annapolis.  Maryland 


Registered  Guernsey  Cow 

Seven  years.  Forty  pounds.  Two  Yearling  Bulls. 

•WILLIAM  KIBBE  -  PITCHER,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


1000  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Good  Individuals  —  Out  of  Big  Milkers. 
With  4*  Test  and  Udders  That  Wear. 
Write  for  Lists. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASS’N.,  96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE  !— Several  young  Bulls  sired  by  either 
Stratliglass  Ultimas,  Ash  Grove  Man  O’ War  or 
Hankey's  Prospect  and  from  good  producing  cows. 
Herd  fully  accredited  —  Negative  to  Blood-Test. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  •  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Manager  Bethesda,  Md. 


.-.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

bulls,  also  females.  CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  New  York 


HEREFORDS 


2  Registered  Hereford  Bulls  Reasonably  priced. 

GAGE  STOCK  FARMS  Delanson,  Now  York 


HOLSTEINS 


REGISTERED  Holstein  and  .Jersey  Cows  anti 
Hulls  for  Sale.  Accredited  and  Blood  and  Garget 
Tested.  .1.  C.  REAG  Y>,  Owner,  Tully,  New  York 


PONIES 


SHETLAND  RON  IES  —  Pair  excellent  Coon 
Hounds,  Coon,  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hound  Pups  Also 
Milk  Goats.  PONY  FARM  -  Himrod,  New  York 
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ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  hrst  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  March,  as 
follows: 

Class  1.  $2.45  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.80;  Class  2D,  $1,295;  Class  2E,  $1,245; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1,145;  Class 
4B,  $1.17. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  .Tune  1.  1934,  Official  Order  74,  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  32  to  32%c;  extra, 
92  score,  31  %  to  31  %c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score, 
31%  to  31%c;  unsalted,  best,  32%  to  33%c; 
firsts,  31%  to  32c;  centralized,  31%  to  31  %e. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  including  premium,  26  to  27c; 
standards,  20%  to  21c;  brown,  best,  24%  to 
25c;  Pacific  Const  standards,  25  to  26%c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  27  to  31c;  fowls,  16%  to  26%c;  ca¬ 
pons,  28%  to  36c;  turkeys,  24  to  32%e;  ducks, 
20  to  22c;  squabs,  58c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  23  to  24c;  chickens,  20  to  26c;  turkeys, 
27  to  32c;  ducks,  18c;  geese,  15c;  squabs,  pair, 
30c  to  $1:  rabbits,  lb.,  15  to  21c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Black  Twig  70  to  85c,  Hubbard- 
son  $1.25  to  $1.63,  Opalescent  90c  to  $1.25, 
Winter  Banana  $1  to  $1.25,  King  75  to  90c, 
Golden  Delicious  $1.13  to  $1.25,  Jonathan  75  to 
90c,  Wealthy  80c  to  $1.13,  Cortland  90c  to  $1.13, 
Stark  85  to  90e,  Baldwin  $1  to  $1.35.  Ben  Davis 
75c.  York  90c  to  $1.10,  Stayman  Winesaps  85c 
to  $1.15,  Rome  Beauty  90c  to  $1.25.  Delicious 
$1.18  to  $1.63,  McIntosh  $1.10  to  $1.50,  R.  I. 
Greenings  $1.10  to  $1.25,  Northern  Spy  $1.10  to 
$1.50.  Eastern,  bbl.,  $2.  Pears.  En..  bskt.,  65e 
to  $1.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  5  to  12c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.50.  Beans,  Fla.,  bskt..  75c  to  $4.25.  Beets, 
State,  50-lb.  bag,  $1  to  $1.10.  Broccoli,  Cal., 
crate,  $3.75  to  $4.50.  Brussels  sprouts.  Cal., 
drum,  50c  to  $1.  Cabbage,  State,  white,  bag, 
25  to  40c;  Texas,  white,  crate.  $1  to  $1.13; 
Savoy,  %  crate,  $1.13  to  $1.25.  Carrots,  State, 
washed,  bu.,  35  to  90c.  Cauliflower.  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $2.25.  Celery,  Fla.,  crate.  $1.25  to 
$3.75.  Celery  knobs,  nearby,  bu..  75c  to  $1. 
Chives,  L.  1..  doz..  75c  to  $1.  Lettuce.  Fla., 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.38.  Onions,  En.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag, 
5  to  85c:  red,  bag,  10  to  60c.  Parsnips,  nearby, 
bu.,  25  to  60c.  Peas,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50; 
Texas,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25.  Peppers,  Fla.,  bu., 
75e  to  $3.  Radishes,  nearby  bu.,  40  to  50c;  Va., 
$1  to  $1.50.  Squash,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25.  Tur¬ 
nips,  nearby,  white,  bu.,  35  to  40e.  White  pota¬ 
toes.  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $6.50  to  $7.50;  Cuba,  bag, 
$2  to  $2.25;  Florida,  box,  $1.20  to  $2.35;  L.  I., 
bag.  $1  to  $2.15;  Maine.  180  lbs.,  $2  to  $3.65; 
Idaho.  100-lb.  bag.  $2.35  to  $2.50;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  Jersey,  bit.,  35c  to  $1.35. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.08%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
80c;  oats,  39%c;  rye,  66%c;  barley,  81%c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $18:  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No. 
3.  $14;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $22. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  - 

Butter,  31%  to  36%c;  eggs.  17%  to  24c;  live: 
fowls,  19  to  24c;  chickens,  21  to  27e;  turkeys, 
18  to  28c;  ducks,  18  to  20c;  dressed:  fowls.  21 
to  26c ;  chickens,  28  to  31c ;  ducks,  22c. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice,  $9  to  $9.50;  good,  1,300 
to  1,400  lbs..  $8.50  to  $8.75;  medium  to  good, 
1,200  to  1.300  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.35;  tidy,  1,050  to 
1.150  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs., 
$6.50  to  $7.25;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50 
to  $6;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $6.75; 
common  to  good  fat  cows.  $3.50  to  $6.25;  heif¬ 
ers.  700  to  1.100  lbs.,  $4  to  $S;  fresh  cows  and 
springers,  $20  to  $70.  Hogs,  prime  heavy  hogs. 
$10  to  $10.75;  heavy  mixed,  $10.90  to  $11.15: 
prime  medium  weights,  $11.25  to  $11.35:  best 
heavy  yorkers,  $11.25  to  $11.35;  good  light  york- 
ers.  $10.25  to  $10.50;  pigs,  as  to  quality,  $9.50 
to  $10;  common  to  good  roughs,  $8  to  $9;  stags, 
$3.50  to  $6.50.  Sheep,  dipped  prime  wethers.  $5 
to  $5.50;  good  mixed,  $4.50  to  $5;  fair  mixed 
ewes  and  wethers,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  culls  and 
common,  $2  to  $3;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5.50 
to  $9;  Spring  lambs,  $10  to  $13.50.  Calves, 
veal.  $10  to  $11;  heavy  and  thin  calves,  $4 
to  $8.50. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice.  900  to  1.100  lbs..  $9  to  $9.50; 
good.  $8  to  $8.50;  medium,  $7  to  $8;  common, 
$6.50  to  $7;  choice,  1,100  to  1.300  lbs.,  $9.25  to 
$9.75:  good.  $S.25  to  $9;  medium,  $7.50  to  $S: 
choice,  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10;  good, 
$9  to  $9.50.  Heifers,  choice.  $7.35  to  $8.25; 
good,  $6.75  to  $7:  medium.  $3.30  to  $0.50;  com¬ 
mon,  $3  to  $5.  Cows,  choice,  $0  to  $6.25;  good, 
$5.25  to  $5.75:  common  and  medium,  $4.50  to 
$5.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter.  $3  to  $4.50.  Bulls, 
good  and  choice,  $7  to  $7.50;  cutter,  common 
and  medium.  $5  to  $6.  Yealers,  good  and  choice, 
$11.50  to  $12:  medium.  $10  to  $10.50;  cull  and 
common.  $7  to  $8.  Feeder  and  stoeker  cattle, 
good  and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $S:  com¬ 
mon  and  medium.  $5  to  $6.50;  good  and  choice, 
800  to  1.050  ibs.,  $7  to  $S;  common  and  me¬ 
dium.  $5  to  $6.50.  Hogs,  good  and  choice.  160 
to  220  lbs..  $11.25  to  $11.50;  220  to  250  lbs., 
$11  to  $11.25:  250  to  290  lbs..  $10.25  to  $10.75: 
290  to  350  lbs..  $9.75  to  $10.25.  Sheep,  choice 
lambs.  90  lbs.  down  and  medium.  $11  to  $11.50: 
common,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  yearling  wethers,  $6 
to  $6.50:  ewes.  $2  to  $4. 


Boston  Wool  Market 


Wool  supply  light,  demand  light,  market  very 
quiet.  Recent  quotations  follow: 


Grease 

Basis. — Ohio 

fine. 

combing 

33 

to 

35c. 

clothing 

28 

to 

29c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

35 

to 

36c. 

clothing 

30 

to 

31c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

40 

to 

41c. 

clothing 

37 

to 

38c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

40 

to 

41c. 

clothing 

37 

to 

38c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  S7  to  91c, 
clothing  77  to  80c;  %  blood,  combing  S3  to  S5c, 

clothing  71  to  75c:  %  blood,  combing  77  to  79e, 

clothing  71  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  72c, 

clothing  65  to  67c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  93  to  95c, 

clothing  85  to  87c;  %  blood,  combing  88  to  90c, 

clothing  80  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  73  to  76c;  %  blood,  combing  74  to  77c, 

clothing'  69  to  72e. 
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It  will  pay  you  to  cool  your  milk  to  50°  or  below  . . . 
and  keep  it  cool  until  shipped.  It  will  lower  your  bac¬ 
teria  count .  .  .  Make  your  milk  more  salable  .  .  .  and 
you  will  make  more  money. 

Thousands  of  successful  dairymen  are  using  ESCO  pat¬ 
ented  Milk  Coolers,  An  ESCO  Cooler  pays 
for  itself  from  the  very  start.  One  dairyman 
Saved  $34  in  one  month.  Another  says,  “Extra 
Profits  Paid  for  It.  ” 

Esco  is  the  Original  Patented  Milk  Cooler 

ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 

532  E.  Biddle  St.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WRITE  TODAY 
Get  FREE 
BOOKLET“How 
to  Get  Bigger 
Milk  Profits... 
THE 

ESCO  WAY!" 


EMPIRE 

MILK  COOLERS 

and 

MILKING  MACHINES 

Send  for  information  on  efficient 
and  quick  way  of  cooling  milk. 
Comply  with  latest  milk  regula¬ 
tions  and  save  rejections. 

Also  complete  information  on 
sanitary  milking  machines,  vacu¬ 
um  pumps,  vacuum  clippers,  sani¬ 
tary  rubber  goods  and  solution 
racks. 

40  years  manufacturing  dairy 
equipment. 

A  few  good  territories  open 
for  dealers. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE,  Inc. 

114  Humboldt  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


M ade  ivith 

OLIVE 
OIL 


NOT 

Sticky 

or 

Qreasy 


Removes  sore¬ 
ness,  Reduces 
inflammation. 

Keeps  Udder  and 
Teats  soft  and  pliable. 
Ask  your  dealer  for 
Dr.  NAYLOR’S  Udder 
Liniment  or  order  bymail. 


16  01s.  $1 .00 


MOW  S°f»(£TRATIHG 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  V. 


All  AQ  Genuine  White  Pine 
Q I  Lvd  from  Stump  to  You. 


|  ,  SWINE  | 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS 


CHESTER-Yorkshire  Crossed 
CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed 
HAMPSHIRES 


Ship  2  or  more  good 
thrifty  pigs  at  - — 

$5,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50 
each. 


6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
old.  Shoats,  feeders. 
All  ages. 


Fresh  Boars  for  immediate  service  $15,  $18,  $20,  $25. 
$30.  For  future  service  $6.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  $10.  Breed 
your  sows.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life.  Connecticut 
and  Vermont  require  double  vaccination — 50  cents  each. 


CHAS.  DAVIS,  CARR  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty : — Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  Chester,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 
6-7  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $5.25  ea. 
10  weeks  extras,  $5.50  each. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D— No  crating  charge. 


■V  |  ■  grow  $5  each.  V  aecmated,  crated. 

I  C.  O.  D.  or  money  hack  guar¬ 

antee.  If  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory,  feed  and  return  express  collect.  Polands. 
Berks,  Durocs.  Hamps,  Chesters,  Boars,  barrows  or 
sows.  SHOATS  over  30  lbs.  $6,  over  40  lbs.  $7  each. 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write 
C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  -  CHESWOLD,  Del. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best  ?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub. 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

Chester  &  Berkshire  and  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

7  to  8  weeks  old.  S5.00  ea.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S4.75  ea. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites.  Chester-Berkshire,  6-7  weeks  $4.75;  S-9 
weeks  $5.25;  12  weeks  $6.00.  Service  boars.  $20-$25. 
Crates  free!  Ship  C.  O.  D.  Vaccination  extra. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE 

S.  I.  Rymph  &  Son,  La  Grangevllle,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


(1  I  P.  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.  S10  each.  Unre- 
U  I.  V.  lated  pairs,  S2  0.  R.  HILL, f 


,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  T. 


DOGS 


Healthy  Farm  Raised  Puppies 

Boston  Terriers,  no  papers  but  lovely  pets— Males  $10. 
females  $5.  Also  the  following  puppies  with  AKi' 
papers— Wire  Fox  Terriers  and  Chows:  Males  $15. 
females  $10.  Scottie  female  $15. 

INDIAN  TRAIL  STOCK  FARM,  JEFFERSON,  N  Y 


COCKER  SPANIELS  AND  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beauties  at  reasonable  prices.  Also  good  cow  dog. 

MERRILL  STAGNANT  -  Franklin,  Vermont 


White  C'nlliec  £atur,al  heelers,  good  watch  dogs, 
rr  lilies  K^Ulllco  Females,  $5;  males,  $10.  Pedi 

Route  2  KINGSTON,  N.  Y* 


greed.  BEESMER 


Irish 


Terriers 


Purebred.  3  months,  dandies. 

EMMA  BROWN,  Youngs,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Nelson's  Poultry  Farm 
Grove  City,  Pa. 


Ask  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

Liberal  Discount  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Box  A,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y_ 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


MILK  COOLERS  EgasouneR 


Nationally  known.  Thousands  in  use.  Cools  milk  to 
50  degrees  F.  within  one  hour.  Uso  with  any  cooling 
tank.  Fully  guaranteed.  One  of  the  most  efficient 
and  economically  operated  coolers  ever  built.  Don  t 
buv  a  Milk  Cooler  until  you  get  our  free  descrip¬ 
tive  folder  and  money-saving  prices.  Write  today, 
in  New  England  States  write  our  Distributors, 
Brackett  &  Shaw.  Sommerswortb,  N.  H. .  who  have 
just  received  a  solid  car  load  of  these  Milk  Coolers. 

THE  NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO. 
Dept.  B-3,  558  W.  Washington  Blvd..  Chicago,  III. 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  during  Spring  Mens. 
Easy  terms  Factory  to  You  Prices. 
Write  ns  and  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York 


75" 

BUY  NOW 


Marking  Devices  for  Livestock 

Ear  Tags.  Tattoos,  several  sizes  for  all  Livestock,  also 
Bull  Rings.  Syringes.  Teat  Dilators  and  Poultry  Bands. 
Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

KETCHUM  MFG.  CO, 


__  If  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow, 

CpCC  Greatest  £4  page.  Illustrated  SAVOSS  ROOK 
■  on  the?6ympton9,  dfasmoslnar  and  treatment 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  551  State  St.PBinghamton,  N.  Y, 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  SAVOSS.  formerly  Save-the- 
Horse  Treatment  famous  JO  years,  sold  at  all  druggists. 


COCKER  Spaniel  Pupa— 2  months.  Males,  S10-  females 
*5.  Square  deal.  0.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


REG.  COCKERS 


Four  COCKER  KENNELS, 
Months  Franklin,  Vermont 


TtEiiv  r.uui,\  (lasting*. 


Female  Airedale  Puppies  g°2J VlolStlZ&Vcl- 


YM/TRE  Haired  Fox  Terrier  Female  Pups 
*»  Beauties.  O.  H-  RILEY 


_  *8. 

Franklin,  Vt* 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex.  4%  to  6  lbs.  18c  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS.  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 
We  have  a  half  brother  of  America  s 
greatest  Belgian  Show  Stallion,  Rudy 
d’Or  No.  17412.  He  is  33  mos.  old. 
Wi.  2150  lb.  We  think  be  is  the  best  c  It 
of  his  age  in  America.  We  Have  Many  Other 
Good  Ones.  Terms  to  Responsible  Parlies. 

MIDDLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

A  W.  GREEN.  AGENT 
40  Miles  West  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  Rl.  87 


C'T'AI  T  IflM  Purebred  Pereheron,  coniine  9  years. 
“  1  Tl.l.lU:t  black,  2,000,  gentle,  harness  broken,  a 
proven  sire  and  an  excellent  individual,  double  Konta- 1 
breeding.  DR.  GEO.  W0HN8IEDLER,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED— GUINEA  PIGS! 


Any  quantity  over  9  oz. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS 


30  cents  each  delivered. 

NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  Home 

Certainty 


A  Woman’s  Cold  Frame 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  an  economical 
little  cold  frame.  I  have  had  such  poor 
results  from  raising  seedlings  in  boxes  or 
pots  in  the  house ;  my  own  neglect  was 
perhaps  the  cause.  I  have  found  that 
seedlings  in  a  cold  frame  will  stand  more 
neglect.  From  a  10-cent  packet  of  seed 
I  raise  sufficient  pepper  plants  for  three 
home  gardens.  They  would  cost  ten  times 
as  much  if  1  bought  the  plants.  And  in 
flower  seed  I  can  get  equally  good  results. 
So  many  calamities  can  befall  seedlings 
started  out  of  doors — the  old  hen  that 
flies  over  the  fence,  a  beating  rain,  a 
baking  sun  when  seedlings  are  tiny.  In 
the  frame  they  may  have  six  or  eight 
leaves  and  be  quite  sturdy  before  set  out. 

My  frame  is  covered  with  three  large 
window  sash.  The  glass  was  too  Heavy 
and  the  putty  rotted,  so  we  took  all  the 
glass  out  and  covered  the  sashes  with 
cello-glass.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
out  of  the  frame,  the  sashes  are  set  away 
on  edge  in  an  outbuilding.  With  this  care 
the  cello-glass  is  still  perfect  after  four 
seasons’  use.  As  early  as  possible — usual¬ 
ly  in  February,  the  dirt  is  spaded  out  of 
the  frame  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  and 
piled  to  one  side.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  is  thrown  a  foot  or  so  of  fresh  ma¬ 
nure  and  fine  bedding  from  the  cow 
stable.  On  top  of  this  goes  the  soil  from 
the  pile.  Each  year  the  manure  from  the 
bottom  comes  out  and  is  mixed  with  the 
top  soil,  constantly  renewing  the  soil  and 
loosening  it  with  the  rotted  stable  litter. 
I  have  no  trouble  lifting  little  plants 
from  this  soil  because  it  is  loose  and  mel¬ 
low.  After  the  soil  in  the  frame  is  back 
in  place  the  sashes  are  put  on  and  it  is 
left  to  settle  and  warm  up  for  two  weeks 
to  a  month.  By  mid-March  the  top  will 
be  covered  Avith  tiny  green  seedlings  of 
weeds,  and  once  these  are  scraped  off 
there  is  comparatively  little  trouble  with 
Aveeds  among  the  vegetable  and  flower 
seedlings.  If  this  is  not  done  a  crop  of 
weed  seedlings  sprouts  Avitli  the  seeds  you 
have  planted,  and  then  trouble  begins.  An 
occasional  light  scratching  of  the  soil  be- 
tween  the  toavs,  lifting  the  sashes  on  very 
warm  days,  and  a  feAV  sprinklings  from 
the  sprinkling  can,  and  the  cold  frame 
needs  little  attention  until  the  plants  are 
ready  to  be  transplanted  or  be  set  out. 

My  greatest  mistake  is  putting  the 
seeds  in  the  cold  frame  too  early.  One  for¬ 
gets  that  in  our  locality  frosts  may  bite 
severely  up  to  and  even  into  May.  and 
tiny  aster  plants,  peppers  and  others 
should  still  rest  in  the  cold  frames.  But 
if  they  are  planted  too  early,  and  warm 
suns  encourage  them,  they  may  thrive  so 
AA'ell  that  they  are  too  tall  by  setting-out 
time  to  stand  the  move.  Once  the  really 
hot  April  days  come  the  sashes  are  left 
off  all  day  and  a  strip  of  fine-mesh  Avire 
fencing  laid  across  the  frame  just  in  case 
a  proAvling  hen  or  an  ambitious  baby 
chick  should  discover  the  joy  of  scratch¬ 
ing  in  a  cold  frame. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  very  modest  cost  of 
our  cold  frame  Avas  paid  in  tAvo  years  by 
the  A'egetable  plants  started  in  it,  and  the 
pleasure  I  have  had  seeing  almost  every 
flower  seed  I  planted  grow  to  a  sturdy 
little  plant  has  paid  for  the  extra  work. 
Many  of  my  greatest  treasures  in  my  gar¬ 
den  have  grown  from  just  a  half  dozen 
seed  some  friend  has  shared  with  me.  For 
both  pleasure  and  economy  I  highly  rec¬ 
ommend  to  all  Avomen  gaialeners  the  small 
cold  frame.  Helen  av.  lloyd. 

Ohio. 


From  a  Vermont  Friend 

This  morning,  March  30,  I  have  been 
writing  letters.  Such  a  lovely  bright 
warm  March  morning.  It  seems  to  pep 
up  a  person  after  the  chill  of  Winter. 

We  really  should  not  complain  about 
our  Winter  up  here  in  East  Dorset.  We 
had  plenty  of  suoav,  but  not  such  severe 
cold  as  for  several  Winters  past.  Our 
roads  Avere  Avell  cared  for,  so  we  had  no 
difficulty  about  getting  out.  The  extra 
snow  Avas  especially  friendly  toAvard  me 
as  Ave  had  so  little  ice  to  contend  Avith.  I 
can’t  seem  to  navigate  too  Avell  on  icy 
roads. 

During  the  Winter  I  finished  a  braided 
rug  that  I  started  a  year  ago,  tied  two 
quilts  and  have  pieced  one.  And  now  I 
am  face  to  face  Avith  housecleaning.  I 
don’t  intend  to  go  at  that  too  fast  as 
there  is  still  quite  a  chill  in  my  upstairs 
rooms  AAdiere  I  always  begin. 

We  have  a  new  pup,  Collie-Sliepherd 
cross  named  Bobbie  after  our  good  old 
dog.  He  is  very  intelligent,  gentle  and 
handsome,  filled  with  puppy  humor.  Our 
neAV  team  came  on  Friday  and  my  hus¬ 
band  is  quite  justly  proud  of  them. 

The  neighbors  are  busy  in  their  sugar 
orchards.  The  sap  should  run  well. 

I  heard  and  saw  a  bluebird  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Its  cheery  notes  floated  down  to 
me  from  the  high  branches  of  the  horse 
chestnut  tree  on  the  lawn. 

MARY  S.  BUTTON. 


The  unrelenting  thorns  of  pain, 

And  poverty's  harassing  cry, 

That  Avound  aneAv  the  hearts  of  men — 
All  these  will  die ! 


Tricks  With  Strawberries 

The  strawberry  season  is  truly  a  short 
one  but  Avith  careful  planning  Ave  can 
have  a  supply  of  this  popular  fruit  for 
jams,  omelets  and  beverages  throughout 
the  year.  We  have  all  seen  and  envied 
straAvberry  preserves — plump  red  berries 
suspended  evenly  in  a  rich,  deep  red  jelly 
not  too  stiff  and  not  too  syrupy.  Really 
it  is  easy  to  do  ! 

This  method  Avas  taught  to  me  by  a 
Avoman  famous  in  several  States  for  her 
straAvberry  preserves.  Her  batches  Avere 
always  small  ones — one  of.  the  secrets  of 
her  success.  To  four  cups  of  perfectly 
ripened  berries  add  four  cups  of  sugar 
and  alloAv  to  stand  over  night.  Standing 
in  sugar  firms  the  berries.  The  richer 
and  firmer  the  fruit  before  cooking  the 
less  danger  of  shrinkage.  Bring  slowly 
to  a  boil.  Boil  five  minutes  and  remove 
berries  from  the  liquid  with  a  slotted 
spoon,  draining  juice  off  Avell.  Continue 
to  boil  the  juice  until  thick  and  syrupy. 
Add  the  straAvberries  gently  and  bring 
just  to  the  boiling  point.  Seal  in  ster¬ 
ilized  jars  at  once.  You  Avill  be  proud 
to  serve  these ! 

Lemon  juice  also  helps  to  produce  a 
superior  product.  Place  three  cups  of 
berries,  juice  of  one-half  lemon  and  three 
cups  of  sugar  in  a  saucepan.  Let  cook 
over  a  sIoav  fire  until  sugar  is  dissolved. 
Boil  briskly  for  10  minutes,  skimming 
Avhen  necessary.  Pour  in  shallow  pan 
and  let  stand  over  night.  Can  cold  and 
seal  or  cover  with  paraffin.  Do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  add  a  feAV  glasses  of  sparkling 
strawberry  jelly  to  the  fruit  cupboard. 
Though  this  fruit  is  non-acid,  jelly  of 
excellent  flavor  may  be  made  using  lemon 
juice  and  fruit  pectin. 

Crush  three  quarts  of  thoroughly 
ripened  berries.  Place  in  jelly  bag  and 
squeeze  out  juice.  To  four  cups  of  this 
juice  add  eight  cups  of  sugar  and  two 
tablespoons  of  strained  lemon  juice. 
Bring  to  a  boil  quickly  and  add  one  bot¬ 
tle  of  fruit  pectin,  stirring  constantly. 
Bring  to  full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard 
for  one-half  minute.  Remove  from  heat, 
skim  and  pour  at  once  into  hot  sterilized 
glasses.  Seal  with  paraffin  at  once. 
Makes  12  six-ounce  glasses. 

For  refreshing  beverages  the  juice  may 
be  prepared  from  small,  inferior  berries 
that  are  not  suitable  for  other  uses. 

At  our  house  if  the  berries  are  to  be 
served  as  a  sauce  Ave  like  a  feAV  of  the 
berries  crushed  .and  slightly  cooked, 
cooled  and  added  to  the  AA’hole  berries. 
Add  sugar  just  before  serving  and  the 
berries  will  be  firm  and  Avliole.  A  mildly 
flavored  honey,  slightly  warmed  and  light¬ 
ly  drizzled  over  the  plump,  fresh  berries 
results  in  a  dish  of  delightful  flavor. 
(This  combination  makes  a  tasty  topping 
for  ice  cream.)  AIIoav  to  stand  a  feAV 
minutes  before  serving.  The  sugar  in 
fruit  and  in  honey  are  natural  ones  and 
blend  perfectly. 

When  straAvberries  are  high  priced  or 
just  beginning  to  yield  a  feAV  in  the  gar¬ 
den — too  feAV  to  make  even  tiny  servings 
— Ave  Avorlc  them  into  strawberry  delight. 
Use  one  pint  of  berries,  wash,  crush  and 
add  one-lialf  cup  sugar  and  stiffly  beaten 
Avhite  of  one  egg.  Fold  the  berries  into 
l1/)  cups  of  cream,  stiffly  Avhipped.  These 
proportions  serve  six  very  well.  mrs.  b.  n. 


The  ever-clutching  hands  of  greed, 
And  Avar's  implacable  array, 

Will  pack  their  arroAvs  of  despair, 
And  pass  away  ! 


Flowers  in  April 

April,  her  name  from  Aphrodite,  the 
goddess,  has  come.  She  is  everyAvhere  at 
once,  this  gracious,  gentle  month.  Paus¬ 
ing  on  a  hilltop  or  rushing  doAvn  into  the 
valley  she  coaxes  the  plowman  and  gar¬ 
dener.  Hepaticas  appear  with  delicate 
petals  folded  under  fuzzy  caps ;  SAveet 
Arbutus  is  found  on  Connecticut  Hill  in 
Tompkins  County ;  in  a  sunny,  sheltered 
corner  near  the  house  English  violets  are 
fragrant.  Already  the  pussy  AvilloAV  has 
pushed  back  brown  hoods  and  emerged 
in  the  season's  popular  gray.  Soon  the 
elms  will  Avear  “bronze  tassels”  and  the 
maples  will  “floAver  in  gold.” 

Future  floAvers  and  vegetables  are 
green  “staples”  in  the  seed  flats.  An  old- 
fashioned  lady  would  stand  in  aAA’e  at 
sight  of  the  super-double  Nasturtiums, 
fringed  Petunias  and  giant  Zinnias  that 
Avill  bloom  in  many  gardens  this  year. 
Yet  she  Avould  be  pleased  perhaps  to  find 
her  oAvn  favorites  and  to  know  that  no 
garden  can  qnite  ignore  them.  The  fox¬ 
gloves  knoAvn  as  “kitten's  mittens,”  the 
four  o’clocks  and  Marguerites,  the  Can¬ 
terbury  Bells  that  “chimed”  in  gardens 
of  long  ago. 

Tavo  perennials  for  the  background  are 
sweet  lavender,  the  floAver  that  is  as¬ 
sociated  so  closely  with  English  customs 
and  ways  and  rosemary  of  the  delightful 
name  and  exquisite  blue  floAvers.  Among 
other  perennials  are  thyme,  balm  with 
its  lemon-scented  leaves  that  are  either 
gold  or  silver  according  to  the  species 
selected,  Avornnvood  and  liorehound.  The 
annuals  to  try  this  year  are  anise  and 
SAA’eet  marjoram.  In  the  old  days  lark¬ 
spur,  foxgloves  and  hollyhocks  were 
among  the  plants  regarded  as  herbs  and 
these  Avell-known  floAA'ers  make  a  good 
background  for  the  loAver  sorts.  Any 
reliable  seed  catalog  is  a  safe  reference 
for  herbs  either  for  seasoning  or  fra¬ 
grance. 

It  has  been  a  day  of  rain  but  the 
massed  clouds  are  moving  sAviftly  to  the 
eastAvard  and  in  time  for  a  glorious  sun¬ 
set.  Robins  are  singing  cheerily  in  the 
apple  trees  and  just  above  there  is  a 
thin,  pale  moon.  Wild  geese  settle 
noisily  on  Cayuga's  waters ;  someAvhere 
a  car  is  chugging  along  the  muddy  lake 
road ;  nearby  an  oavI  sounds  odd,  weird 
notes;  a  rushing  stream  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  tumbles  along  to  meet  the 
lake.  Each  sound  of  the  fresh,  Spring 
evening  is  separate  and  distinct.  April 
has  given  us  the  true  season  Avith 
groAvth  and  progress;  neAV  life  and  neAV 
work.  ELLEN  C.  RICKARD. 


Gooseberry  Salad 

One  pint  of  heavy  custard,  one  pint 
canned  gooseberries,  drained  and  SAveet- 
ened  to  taste  and  one  pint  of  whipped 
cream.  For  the  custard  use:  Tavo  cups 
of  SAveet  milk,  scalded,  one  cup  sugar,  two 
heaping  tablespoons  cornstarch  and  three 
egg  yolks.  Mix  the  sugar,  cornstarch  and 
moisten  with  a  small  amount  of  cold  milk. 
Beat  the  egg  yolks  until  thick  and  add 
the  sugar  and  cornstarch.  Pour  slowly 
into  the  scalded  milk  and  cook  over  hot 
Avater  until  thick.  Cool  thoroughly  and 
add  the  drained  gooseberries.  Let  stand 
at  least  one  hour  and  Avhen  ready  to 
serve  fold  in  the  Avhipped  cream.  Makes 
12  generous  helpings.  mrs.  b.  n. 
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Pratt,  the  Red  Man’s  Moses,  by 
Elaine  Goodale  Eastman.  Several  years 
ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  printed  a  series  of 
articles  by  Mrs.  Eastman,  telling  of  her 
experiences  as  a  young  schoolteacher 
among  the  Indians  in  Dakota.  She  has 
had  wide  experience  in  educational  AA’ork 
for  the  help  and  advancement  of  these 
people,  becoming  a  member  of  the  faculty 
in  the  Indian  Department  of  Hampton 
Institute,  Virginia,  in  1SS3.  When  the 
office  of  Supervisor  of  Indian  Education 
was  created  in  1S90,  she  Avas  the  first  to 
hold  it,  and  continued  in  close  touch  AA’ith 
the  work  after  her  marriage  to  Dr. 
Charles  Eastman,  avIio  was  a  government 
physician  to  the  Sioux. 

General  Richard  Henry  Pratt,  founder 
of  Carlisle  Indian  School,  aauis  born  in 
the  Genesee  Valley  in  1S40,  son  of  a  poor 
Avorkman  on  the  Erie  Canal.  Six  years 
later  the  family  moved  to  Logansport, 
Ind.,  from  there  his  father  joined  the 
“gold  rush”  to  California,  never  to  return. 
Young  Richard  Pratt  Avould  be  described 
by  modern  sociologists  as  an  “under¬ 
privileged  child,”  for  he  Avas  Avorking  to 
help  in  the  family's  support  at  the  age 
of  10,  and  at  13  left  school  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  wage-earning.  At  IS  he 
learned  the  tinsmith’s  trade,  and  also  ac¬ 
quired  ability  in  weaving  on  a  hand 
loom  ;  AA’ork  that  no  doubt  aided  him  later 
in  his  plans  for  manual  training.  Be¬ 
fore  he  Avas  21  he  responded  to  Lincoln's 
call  for  volunteers;  in  1807  lie  took  his 
young  Avife  and  baby  to  Fort  Gibson,  in 
Avliat  Avas  then  Indian  Territory.  His  ex¬ 
perience  Avith  hostile  Indians,  the  friend¬ 
ship  he  formed  with  them,  and  his  knoAvl- 
edge  of  their  needs  and  capabilities,  forms 
a  fascinating  chronicle.  It  was  after 
Capt.  Pratt  had  taken  charge  of  the  In¬ 
dian  prisoners  of  Avar  avIio  Avere  exiled  to 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  that  he  was  allowed 
to  take  a  party  of  them  to  Hampton  In¬ 
stitute  for  education  Avith  the  colored 
students  then  receiving  their  training  at 
that  institution.  The  first  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  Avent  there  in  1S78,  and  a  month 
later  Capt.  Pratt  AA'as  put  in  charge  of 
them.  Many  sympathetic  people  doubted 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  especially 
as  it  AA’as  to  be  coeducational,  but  results 
were  so  encouraging  that  iu  1879  the  old 
army  barracks  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  were 
turned  into  an  Indian  school.  Pratt  be- 
lieved  that  Indians  should  be  educated  as 
Americans,  and  not  as  a  separate  race,  a 
view  held  strongly  by  Mrs.  Eastman.  The 
only  solution  of  the  Indian  question  is 
the  absorption  of  the  red  man  into  the 
general  mass  of  Avhite  civilization.  The 
errors  of  the  past  are  movingly  por¬ 
trayed  ;  truly  our  Indian  policy  through¬ 
out  the  long  years  is  not  a  matter  of 
pride.  This  book  AA’ould  be  A’aluable  in  a 
school  library,  or  for  study  by  a  club  or 
discussion  group;  Mrs.  Eastman’s  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  and  deep  feeling  make  it 
moving  and  arresting.  Published  by  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman, 
Okla. ;  2S5  pages,  four  illustrations;  co¬ 
piously  indexed;  price  $3. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountains 

The  blackbirds  are  holding  a  picnic 
nearby,  and  are  telling  how  glad  they  are 
to  see  the  sunshine  once  more.  Winter 
was  sIoav  in  coming  but  how  it  did  hang 
on!  More  snow  has  fallen  than  Ave  have 
had  for  seA’eral  years,  so  an  abundance  of 
irrigation  AA’ater  is  assured. 

The  deer  have  lived  on  the  ranchers' 
haystacks  all  11  inter.  V  e  haA'e  counted 
25  at  our  stack  yards  at  one  time.  They 
run,  jump  and  play  like  a  herd  of  lambs. 
rl  he  elk,  too,  AA’ere  drh’en  down  by  the 
deep  siioavs  and  one  drove  of  29  fed  at 
our  stacks  for  a  AA’hile.  They  eat  and 
destroy  much  more  food  than  the  deer. 

The  ranch  Avas  snow-bound  for  awhile. 
The  road  is  so  narroAV  in  places  that 
there  Avas  no  place  tot  put  the  suoav  that 
would  have  to  be  remoA’ed. 

John  and  his  little  horse  “Cheyenne” 
had  a  path  doAvn  the  road  on  which  they 
made  the  trip  to  school  and  back.  The 
ranch  sheep  have  been  Avintering  in  the 
Aralley  but  the  horses  and  cattle  can  only 
travel  in  the  paths  they  have  made  for 
themselves  in  the  snow. 

The  chickens  and  turkeys  have  been 
penned  up  so  long  they  will  hardly  know 
Avhat  to  do  when  turned  out  once  more. 

Early  in  the  season  I  found  out  that 
a  family  of  four  little  motherless  girls 
were  needing  clothing.  Friends  gladly 
donated  dresses,  shirts  and  coats.  Anna 
helped  with  dresses,  slips  and  nightgowns. 
When  Ave  had  finished  avc  had  46  nice 
garments  for  the  little  girls  and  they 
were  happy.  mrs.  pearl  underwood. 


For  never  yet  Avas  Calvary  borne 
Without  its  gift  of  Eastertide; 

For  love,  and  faith,  and  sacrifice — 

All  these  abide  ! 

— Peter  Gething  in  Good  Housekeeping. 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1687  —  For  Brother 
and  Sister.  Pattern 
includes  both  models 
in  the  same  size.  If 
different  sizes  /are 
wanted,  two  pat¬ 
terns  will  have  to  be 
ordered  and  will  cost 
10c  extra.  Sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1%  yds. 
of  35-in,  material 
with  %  yd.  of  35- 
in.  contrasting  and 
Yt  yd.  of  binding  for 
girl’s  dress;  boy's 
suit  requires  iya  yd. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  blouse  and  1  yd. 
of  35-in.  material 
for  trousers  and  '4 
yd.  of  binding.  Ten 
cents. 


739  —  Smart  Jacket 
Dress,  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36. 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


1630  —  Youthful 

Sports  Suit.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  11,  13,  15,  17 
and  19  years.  Size 
15  requires  3*4  yds. 
of  54-in.  material 
for  skirt  and  jacket 
lining,  and  1%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
for  jacket.  Ten 
cents. 


1696  —  New  Coat- 
Ljke  FVoak.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18  years, 

36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  1  yB 
yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


Care  of  Sewing  Machine 

When  we  open  (he  sewing  machine  in 
the  Fall  it  often  runs  hard  or  possibly 
won’t  even  start. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  needle  and 
shuttle  or  bobbin,  put  some  kerosene  oil 
in  the  oil  cup,  and  oil  freely.  Hun  the 
machine  hard  for  a  few  minutes,  wipe 
carefully,  and  oil  with  the  best  quality  of 
sewing  machine  oil.  Other  oils  are  too 
heavy. 

Always  oil  the  machine  after  using,  and 
it  will  be  ready  for  use  after  wiping  off 
any  oil  that  may  run  down.  M.  l.  d. 


Apple  Butter 

Apple  butter  should  be  made  from  new 
eider,  fresh  from  the  press,  and  not  yet 
fermented.  Fill  a  porcelain-lined  kettle 
with  cider  and  boil  until  reduced  one-half. 
Then  boil  another  kettleful  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  continue  until  you  have  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity.  To  every  four  gallons 
of  boiled  cider  allow  a  half-bushel  of  nice 
juicy  apples,  pared,  cored  and  quartered. 
The  cider  should  be  boiled  the  day  before 
you  make  the  apple  butter.  Fill  a  very 
large  kettle  with  the  boiled  cider  and  add 
as  many  apples  as  can  be  kept  moist. 
Stir  frequently,  and  when  the  apples  are 
soft  beat  with  a  wooden  stick  until  they 
are  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Cook  and  stir 
continuously  until  the  consistency  is  that 
of  soft  marmalade  and  the  color  is  a  very 
dark  brown.  Have  boiled  cider  at  hand 
in  ease  it  becomes  too  thick,  and  apples 
if  too  thin.  Twenty  minutes  before  you 
take  it  from  the  fire  add  ground  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  It  requires 
do  sugar. 


From  the  Little  Brown  House 


Springtime  again  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  and  such  a  Springtime.  We  are  sit¬ 
ting  high  on  a  hillside,  safe  everyone,  and 
cannot  even  imagine  the  misery  our 
longed-for  Spring  has  brought. 

The  Winter  was  tedious,  here  20  de¬ 
grees  below  was  our  coldest,  but  after 
Christmas  the  weather  wTas  steadily  cold, 
about  zero  or  below  for  five  or  six  weeks. 
Besides  it  was  dismal,  cloudy,  cold,  not 
the  snappy,  exhilarating,  sunshiny  cold. 
Every  week  added  to  the  snow  depth  and 
it  wTas  so  cold  it  scarcely  settled  a  bit. 
Xo  mdtter  how1  tall  the  lumber  man  they 
all  declared  the  snow  came  to  their  trous¬ 
er’s  tops  and  actually  measured  from  36 
to  48  inches.  The  ice  had  been  forming 
over  every  little  stream  and  we  had  all 
been  waiting,  wondering  what  March 
would  bring,  and  now  the  whole  country¬ 
side  knows  the  answer. 

Rain  fell,  softly  and  more  softly  and 
gradually  the  ice  gave  way,  each  tiny 
brooklet  gave  up  its  Winter  roof  to  the 
next  larger  rivulet  and  finally  when  the 
ice  went  out  West  River  there  were  tre¬ 
mendous  jams.  Can  you  visualize  ice  IS 
feet  deep  in  a  road  several  feet  above 
the  ordinary  West  River?  After  being 
without  mail  a  few  days  the  road  was 
cleared  and  we  feared  no  more  trouble. 
But  again  came  rain,  and  it  performed 
the  hastiest,  most  thorough,  most  spec¬ 
tacular  snow  removal  New  England  has 
known  since  the  white  men  came.  Water 
ran  down  every  hillside,  tiny  pools  formed 
in  low  spots  with  unmelted  snow  forming 
a  dam  and  then  one  by  one  the  dams 
gave  way,  each  little  pond  swelling  the 
river  flood. 

Directly  after  dinner  Leonard  found 
Bald  Mountain  Brook  was  rising  rapidly 
between  his  place  and  ours  and  as  the 
lumber  man  bad  three  horses  quartered  in 
his  barn  he  decided  to  take  them  to  their 
owners  before  the  75-foot  bridge  went. 
The  boj’S  harnessed  the  horses  but  he 
soon  returned,  saying  the  water  was  so 
deep  in  the  road  a  mile  below  us  he 
dared  not  go  through. 

“We  think  our  fathers  fools,”  but  there 
are  times  when  we  find  their  old-time 
hill  roads  are  our  means  to  town,  so  over 
the  old  trail  they  went  and  several  in  the 
village  wanted  to  know  how  they  reached 
there  when  the  road  was  so  deep  under 
water  in  four  places,  and  the  next  neigh¬ 
bor  below  had  left  the  house  as  it  was 
surrounded  by  water. 

The  boys  found  people  leaving  their 
homes  on  the  river  street  and  by-  the  time 


the  boys  reached  home  the  water  in  our 
streams  had  begun  to  fall.  Then  came 
the  waiting,  waiting,  waiting.  Finally 
some  dailies  arrived,  old  to  be  sure  by  the 
time  they  had  made  the  circuituous  jour¬ 
ney,  but  we  realized  how  much  we  had  to 
be  thankful  for,  up  here  on  our  rocky 
hillsides. 

Airplanes  did  not  try  to  reach  our 
town,  as  the  fog  was  so  thick  day  after 
day.  Son  Fred  lives  near  Northfield 
Farms  where  there  was  such  a  tragic  loss 
of  farm  animals.  Just  below  and  back 
of  his  house  was  one  raging,  tossing  mass 
of  angry  water  and  the  town  was  ma¬ 
rooned  for  five  days.  Our  town  lost 
much  in  roads  and  bridges,  only  one  town 
reported  more  damage  in  our  county. 
Now  all  are  bending  their  energy  to  get 
the  wheels  of  life  rolling  again. 

The  flood  of  1927  came  in  November, 
with  short  days  and  the  weather  growing 
colder,  but  in  1936  the  days  are  long  and 
the  weather  has  been  very  warm  for 
March.  Old-timers  say  it  is  the  earliest 
Spring  they  can  remember. 

The  theorists  said  we  were  to  have  an 
excellent  sugar  season.  Last  year  the 
trees  made  great  leaf  growth  giving  them 
a  chance  to  make  an  unusual  amount  of 
stored  sweetness,  while  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son  had  been  favorable  for  the  Spring 
run.  But  instead,  with  perhaps  a  few 
exceptions,  only  a  small  quantity  of  syrup 
has  been  made  here,  the  season  has  been 
warm  and  rainy,  scarce  freezing  at  night. 

Frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  farmers 
can,  begin  plowing  as  soon  as  the  ground 
dries  out.  I  did  spade  a  place  and  plant 
Siberian  pea  tree  seed  today,  March  30,  it 
should  have  been  done  last  Fall. 

Crocus  and  snow-drops  are  in  bloom, 
hepaticas  and  rose  daphne  are  budded  and 
the  air  is  vocal  with  bird  songs.  We 
were  making  our  seed  lists  when  our  mail 
service  was  stopped  and  now  we  can  send 
for  our  seeds.  The  golden  Champlain 
melon  ripens  in  our  vicinity. 

Hardy  plants  and  shrubs  have  win¬ 
tered  extremely  well.  I  think  the  plump 
buds  on  the  new  French  hybrid  lilacs 
mean  blooms.  The  golden  bells  will  soon 
be  out,  the  February  daphne  is  opening, 
Tartarian  honeysuckles,  privets  and  bar¬ 
berries  have  lived  to  the  tip  of  the 
branches.  It  seems  as  if  these  as  well  as 
hydrangeas,  syringas,  flowering  almond 
should  be  hardy  in  Northern  Maine.  It 
has  been  30  below  here  several  Winters, 
36  once  or  twice,  but  our  plants  have  a 
thick  blanket  of  white  most  Winters. 

MOTHER  BEE. 


Increasing  Storage  Space 


Mrs.  H.  G.'s  problem  was  mine  also — 
only  we  have  no  closets  at  all  in  our 
house,  which  makes  the  keeping  of  clothes 
in  order  even  more  of  a  problem.  Why 
people  design  houses  without  just  lots  of 
handy  closet  room  I  cannot  imagine '. 
Otherwise  this  is  a  lovely  house  in  a  very 
desirable  -location,  so  we  make  the  best  of 
it.  How  we  do  this  may  help  Mrs.  II.  G. 

Clothes  are  much  more  easily  kept 
looking  their  best,  even  cotton  dresses,  if 
they  may  be  hung  up,  preferably  on 
hangers,  rather  than  folded  and  kept  in 
chests  or  drawers.  We  had  an  old  dis¬ 
carded  dish  cupboard  (my  kitchen  has 
plenty  of  closet  and  cupboard  room,  be¬ 
ing  beautifully  equipped  with  built-in 
cupboards  the  entire  length  of  one  side — 
just  like  the  magazine  advertisements), 
so  we  removed  the  shelves  and  lined  the 
interior  with  a  gay  covering  of  cretonne, 
pasting  it  in  to  help  make  the  '  closet 
dust-proof.  Pieces  of  broomstick  were 
sawed  to  proper  lengths  and  fastened  in 
on  both  sides — extending  from  front  to 
back.  On  these  convenient  rods  the 
clothes  are  placed  on  hangers,  so  that 
quite  a  goodly  number  may  be  stored 
away.  The  doors  of  this  cupboard  are  of 
glass  so  we  covered  them  on  the  inside 
with  dainty  curtains  and  the  exterior 
was  given  two  coats  of  enamel  to  match 
the  room  in  which  it  was  placed.  Second¬ 
hand  stores  have  many  such  cupboards  on 
hand  at  reasonable  rates. 

Another  larger  wardrobe  may  be  easily 
and  inexpensively  constructed  with  four 
orange  crates.  Use  two  on  each  side,  one 
on  top  of  the  other — open  end  to  the 
front — and  fasten  the  rod  or  broom-stick 
between  tbe  two  sets  of  crates.  The 
slatted  sides  may  be  left  as  they  are,  but 
pieces  of  wallboard  nailed  upon  the  sides 
will  lteep  out  dust  and  make  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  character  of  the  object.  A  piece 
of  this  wallboard  should  also  be  placed 
at  the  top  between  the  crates  to  exclude 


dust.  Give  the  wallboard  sufficient  coats 
of  paint  in  a  color  fitting  in  with  the 
color  scheme  of  the  room.  Then  place  a 
dainty  curtain  in  front.  The  shelves  of 
the  orange  crates  are  handy  for  many 
types  of  articles. 

In  the  Summer  time  when  I  keep  wool¬ 
en  garments  hanging  in  these  closets,  I 
hang  a  moth  pad  or  two  in  each,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  placing  moth  balls  in  the  pockets 
and  cuffs  of  the  garments.  These  little 
pads  may  be  purchased  at  most  dime 
stores,  and  are  so  convenient,  as  they 
may  be  hung  up.  If  these  are  not  ob¬ 
tainable  a  number  of  moth  balls  tied  in 
cheesecloth  may  be  hung  up. 

By  hanging  up  garments,  particularly 
the  heavy  ones,  I  find  I  save  much  time 
and  effort  that  might  be  consumed  in 
pressing  creases  and  wrinkles  were  the 
garments  stored  in  chests.  Having  the 
garments  within  easy  reach  I  can  give 
them  frequent  airings  in  the  sunshine 
with  a  minimum  of  steps. 

In  the  Winter  tbe  starch  is  rinsed 
from  all  garments.  Then  they  are  placed 
in  newspapers,  tied  up  securely,  several  in 
a  package,  and  stored  in  the  trunks  to 
replace  quilts  now  in  use,  or  packages  are 
placed  in  the  lowest  drawers  of  chests. 
These  lowest  drawers  are  used  the  least, 
it  seems,  and  so  can  be  spared  more 
easily  for  storage  room.  I  make  a  neat 
label  for  each  package,  listing  the  ar¬ 
ticles  contained  therein.  This  idea  alone 
saves  many  moments  of  searching  and 
many  steps,  for  it  is  difficult  to  remember 
from  one  year  to  another  just  what  we 
place  in  a  certain  package. 

Trunks  we  place  in  the  bedrooms  rath¬ 
er  than  the  attic.  It  saves  so  many 
steps!  In  the  Summer  time  blankets, 
quilts  and  heavy  garments  are  stored 
in  them  if  other  room  is  lacking.  When 
they  are  padded  on  top,  covered  and 
flounced  and  a  few  gay  pillows  are  added, 
they  are  far  from  unsightly,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  useful  repositories  in 
which  to  store  articles  they  furnish  a 
lounging  place  to  keep  lively  youngsters 
off  the  beds. 

And  while  these  helps  do  not  replace 
closets  they  do  save  many  steps  and 
lighten  work  until  that  longed-for  time 
when  we  may  have  just  as  many  closets 
as  we  dream  about — just  as  if  that  could 
ever  come  to  pass ! 

MRS.  BENJAMIN  NIELSEN. 


OU  can  have  definite 
protection  from  lightning  with  a  Cer¬ 
tified  West  Dodd  System.  Approved 
by  U.  S.  Government  and  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters  Laboratories.  Costs  sur¬ 
prisingly  little. 


l  t  s  m  t  «•  • 


ROTBfTIO* 


FREE  If  your  lightning  system  has 

been  up  for  years  it  may  invite  light¬ 
ning  —  be  a  target  for  it  —  because  of 
bad  repair.  West  Dodd  engi¬ 
neers  will  inspect  it  without 
cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Write 
for  free  BOOK  on  LIGHTNING 
and  name  of  dealer  nearest  you. 


WEST  DODD 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORPORATION 
GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


Pumps  Water  with 

AO  OPERATING  COST 

from  spring,  creek  or  artesian  well 
having  at  least  2-ft.  fall  and  flowing 
2-gallons  per  minute  or  more.  A  Rife 
Ram  pumps  water  to  house  and  barn, 
or  for  irrigation.  Continuous  flow.  No 
operating  cost.  Money’s  worth  or 
money  back.  Send  for  catalog. 


RIFE  RAM  &  PUMP  WORKS 

Box  901,  Waynesboro,  Ya. 


Lute  s  uiaaiOAUf 

Finest  varieties,  many  beau-  -1X— 

tiful  colors,  guaranteed  to 
bloom.  10  Bulbs  postpaid  for 
lOo  (a  25c  value!)  100  Pre- 
1  paid  for  $1.00! — Send  dime  or 
dollar  today! 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  free — 
low  prices,  and  famous  vege¬ 
table- and -flower- seeds  Easy- 
Payment  Flan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
888  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 
Write  for  Big 

FREE  CATALOG 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DATTFDIFC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
Dr\  1  1  LIvlED  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life.  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


STAMPS  WANTED! 

Cash  paid  for  stamp  coUections,  accumulations,  mix¬ 
tures,  large  or  small  amounts.  State  details.  WHEELER, 
14  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


YAH  AY  KIT  MC  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints,  25c. 
IVUl/nlV  flLlTlj  prints  3c  ea.  lo  in,  enlargement  25c. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Oft  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  pi  ints  each  nega- 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board.  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “The  Rural 
New- Yorker” — on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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250,000  WEEKLY 

DURING  MAY  AND  JUNE 


WENE  CHICKS 
HATCHED  EVERY 
DAY  OF  THE  YEAR 

10  BREEDS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  and  White  Rocks 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 
White  Wyandottes 
Jersey  White  Giants 

WENE  Wyan-Rocks 
WENE  Cross-Red  Rocks 
WENE  Cross-Bram  Rocks 
Sex  Guaranteed 
White  Leghorn 
Pullets  or  Cockerels 


Save  2c  Per  Chick 
By  Ordering  Early 


Order  your  chicks  where  your  order  can  he  filled  on  the  date  you  select,  no 
matter  what  the  size.  Everyone  of  the  more  than  250,000  chicks  we  are  hatching 
weekly  is  right  up  to  our  high  breeding  standard  and  is  produced  under  our  15- 
year-old  controlled  breeding  program — al!  aro  from  our  Blood-tested  breeding 
flocks  that  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred  for  high  egg  production,  health, 
vigor  and  long-laying  life.  These  dualities  result  in  BIGGER  EGGS  —  BETTER 
BROILERS  and  MEDIUM  ROASTERS. 

$21.00  A  DAY  NET  PROFIT 
260  EGG  FLOCK  AVERAGE 

“From  Jan.  1  to  Aug  1,  1035,  our  birds  netted  us  a  profit 
above  feed  cost,  the  sum  total  of  $1971.45.  This  for  a  flock  of 
1  S>26  birds,  in  seven  months.  At  this  time  our  April  pullets 
are  producing  very  well,  their  eggs  grading  83%  number  ones. 
In  one  day,  this  flock  netted  us  above  feed  cost.  $21.60.  Yotf 
may  be  sure  that  we  will  continue  to  keep  nothing  but  Wene 
Chicks.” — Meerwald  Bros.,  South  Dennis,  N.  J. 

“Here  are  some  of  our  own  records  on  chicks  bought  from  you.  In  1932  we  had 
a  flock  average  of  180  eggs  per  bird.  In  1933  we  averaged  190  per  bird.  1934. 
last  year,  we  averaged  close  to  215  eggs  per  bird  with  one  pen  of  200  birds 
averaging  260  eggs.” — Harry  W.  Staatz,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 

WENE  WYAN-ROCKS  MAKING  HISTORY  FOR 
HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION  AND  QUICK  GROWTH 

Our  most  outstanding  breeding  development  has  been  the 
origination  of  the  Wyan-Rock  Breed.  This  name  is  copy¬ 
righted  by  the  U.  S.  Gov.  and  Wene  Chick  Farms  is  the  only 
place  where  you  can  get  Wyan-Rock  Chicks.  Impartial  tests 
have  shown  that  Wene  Wyan-Rocks  reach  broiler  weight  (2M> 
lbs.)  10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds.  They  are 
proving  to  he  the  BIG  3-WAY  MONEY  MAKING  BREED — 
eggs — broilers — medium  roasters. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG! 


Wyan-Rock  Pullet 


Wene  Chick  Farms,  «oo  Vineland,  N.  J. 


R|A  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  CO.D.  57.50  per  100;  $75.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires  Sc  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  MILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  MoAllstervllle,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  by  antigen  test.  Write  for  new 
catalog  &  our  14  day  guar.  100  500  1000 

S  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks.  Blk.  Min.  ..  9.00  45.00  90 

Assorted  Chicks .  7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  ROP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
nullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


r-Uir'K'QFROM  B  L  0  0  D  -  TESTED 
L.niL,rv3STOCI<.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 
Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  .1 . $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

White  &  Barred  Rocks -  8.00  40.00  80. 

Write  for  valuable  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Blood  -  Tested  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  Yort 


2^-.  rv  s.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg- 

CJ  Uj  U  U  U  horn  Chicks  for  1936. 

Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Write  for 
Circular.  23  years  in  business.  HOUSEWORTH’S 
LEGHORN  FARMS,  Box  R.  PORT  TREVORTON,  Pa. 


WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


r'lTIPL'  C  of  modem  quality.  All  parent  stock 
lx  1 IV blood -tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  H.  Reds 
$9.  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WAGNER’S 


Chicks.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Barred,  Wh., 
Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $8-100:  Wh.  Giants,  $10-100;  H. 
Mix,  $7-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  N.  Hampshires,  $8-100;  Big  W.  Legs. 
$7.50-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BIG  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHIX 

From  Blood-Tested  Breeders  on  our  Farm.  Prices  and 
circular  FREE.  Live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postpaid. 

Brubaker’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


State  Blood-Tested- CLEAN -NO  REACTORS 

New  England’s  Oldest  Breeders  —  30  Years 
Selling  New  England  for  30  years  should  con¬ 
vince  you  we  have  the  QUALITY  that  PAYS. 

Genuine  Barron  Leghorn*— 5  to  7  lbs.,  288  eggs. 

Greatest  Layers  of  all  Breeds,  on  less  feed. 
“Non  Broody”  Rods— Our  Original  strain.  288. 
“Improved”  Barred  Rock* — 3(13  egg  foundation. 
Barron  Wyandotte*— From  World  Champions. 
“Improved’’  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Eggs.  Stock. 
Poultry  Success  depends  on  “Experience.” 
Yrou  get  our  30  years  experience  in  every  chick.  I 

MORRIS  FARM,  Box  R,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  | 


Che&leAs  y<i£jCeAi  Chioc  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  1 00  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 
Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rocks. . . .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

8.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
300%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  and 
Sturdy  New  Hampshires 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what 
every  pouitryman  expects: 
Laying  ability;  fast  growing 
Address  and  profit  showing  birds.  Send 
R.  D.  3  for  prices  and  24  page  catalog. 

»"J8R: 


QCYCn  r,Uir,krC  “-ALSO  regular 
jlald  v^niL^rvo  Day  0i<i  chicks 

from  U.  8.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog — all  leading  breeds — bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


from 

FREE  RAMGt^^^sTOCH 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  for  May  delivery  at  $9.00  per  1 00 ; 
$43.50  per  500:  $85  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. _ 


Robert  L.CUiner, 


Box  R. 


Kleinfeltersville.Pj 


ROCKS 


TOLMAN  Plymouth 

MAY  CHICKS  -  $10.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $6.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  Stats 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  SPECIALIZE— One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


BOX  F 

ROCKLAND, MASS. 


mini C  Large  Type  Barron  SOW  Leghorns 
Vllicno  $7.50-100.  New  Hampshire  Reds  $9- 
100.  From  my  own  pedigreed  stock.  State  blood-tested. 
100%  lire  del.  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM 

POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


C  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  Sc  New 
Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 
Stock.  State  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free. 

E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


01  |4f  World9s  Oldest  &  Greatest 
DM  ¥  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS  STRAIN— bred  for  EGGS  since  1889 

CONTEST  Winners,  and  Used  by  Leading  Breeders, 
Experiment  Stations  find  Foreign  Governments.  4 

ODD  Pennsylvania  State  Soper.  Catalog 
nur  vised  -  Official  B.W.D.  Test*d  FREE 

EGGS  •  CHICKS  •  VOUNGSTERS  •  PRICED  RIGHT 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Poultry  Problems 


Raw  Potatoes  and  Wet  Mash 

Can  I  feed  my  chickens  raw  potatoes 
as  a  green  feed?  Will  chickens  get  in¬ 
digestion  easily  from  a  wet  mash?  F.  B. 

Neither  raw  potatoes  or  “green  foods" 
will  not  hurt  fowls,  though  they  are  not 
very  well  eaten  by  them.  By  green  foods 
is  meant  the  green  leafy  vegetables,  such 
as  clover,  lettuce,  tender  grass,  beet  tops 
or  other  growths  which,  above  ground, 
acquire  a  green  color  and  tender  fiber. 

A  wet  mash  is  simply  a  mixture  of 
ground  grains  fed  after  having  been 
moistened  to  a  crumbly  consistency  with 
water  or  milk  in  some  form.  Both  dry 
and  wet  mashes  have  their  place  in 
poultry  feeding,  the  latter  being  espe¬ 
cially  used  when  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  amount  of  mash  food  consumed,  as 
when  fattening  a  chicken  or  hen.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  milk  that 
may  be  fed  in  liquid  form,  though  it 
should  not  be  added  to  a  mash  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  make  a  very  wet  mix¬ 
ture.  A  moist,  crumbly  mash  is  better 
than  a  “wet.”  one  under  most  circum¬ 
stances,  but  liquid  skim  or  buttermilk 
may  be  kept  before  fowls  as  a  drink  if 
available  in  sufficient  quantities. 

M.  B.  D, 


Capon  Production 

Would  would  be  the  best  breed  for 
broilers?  How  are  the  White  Giants 
for  laying?  We  have  some  nine  months 
old  and  I  get  from  one  to  three  eggs  a 
day  from  25  pullets.  We  have  13  White 
Rocks  two  weeks  younger  and  they  lay 
from  five  to  eight  eggs  a  day.  Both  breeds 
have  the  same  care  and  feed.  What  is 
the  best  breed  for  capons?  E.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

Jersey  Giants  make  good  capons,  as  do 
other  heavy  varieties  of  fowls,  these  find¬ 
ing  a  market  during  and  after  the  Winter 
holidays  at  eight  to  ten  months  of  age 
The  Barred  Rocks  are  well  liked  for  ca¬ 
pon  production,  though  any  fowls  are  not 
likely  to  prove  very  profitable  to  the 
grower  unless  he  has  access  to  cheap 
grain  foods  and  better  than  the  ordinary 
wholesale  markets.  Unless  possessing 
more  than  ordinarily  good  facilities  for 
growing  and  marketing  capons,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  average  pouitryman 
will  find  capon  production  for  the  general 
markets  a  profitable  enterprise,  despite 
the  higher  prices  paid  for  these  fowls. 

M.  B.  D. 


Feed  for  Geese 

We  have  two  geese.  One  goose  that 
started  to  lay  last  December  11.  How 
long  will  this  goose  continue  to  lay? 

New  York.  t.  l. 

Geese,  like  ducks,  will  start  laying  at 
almost  any  time  of  year  provided  condi¬ 
tions  are  right ;  December  is  too  early  for 
geese  to  start  laying  unless  you  have  a 
warm  dry  place  for  the  young  when 
hatched. 

Once  the  goose  has  started  laying  she 
should  continue  to  supply  eggs  right  on 
until  May  or  June  if  you  are  feeding  egg 
mash.  If  you  stop  this  feeding,  the  geese 
will  stop  laying.  Start  the  mash  again 
about  two  weeks  before  you  desire  eggs 
again.  w.  R. 


Crossbred  Geese 

Will  someone  tell  me  if  the  African 
and  Toulouse  geese  will  cross  breed?  I 
have  a  pair  of  African  females.  My 
neighbor  has  a  pair  of  Toulouse  and 
wishes  me  to  exchange  one  bird.  Will 
they  mate  and  if  so  will  the  eggs  hatch? 

Massachusetts.  e.  w.  r. 

All  domestic  breeds  cross  freely  and 
the  young  are  fertile  which  result  from 
such  crosses.  You  will  not  make  any 
mistake  in  exchanging  a  bird  with  your 
neighbor,  and  you  will  find  that  the  young 
birds  will  mature  quicker,  grow  faster 
and  if  kept  for  breeding  will  lay  about 
twice  as  many  eggs  as  either  of  the  pure¬ 
bred  parents.  The  one  objection  to  the 
Africans  is  that  when  killed  for  market 
they  are  harder  to  pluck  than  the  cross¬ 
breeds  or  pure  Toulouse,  but  the  latter 
are  a  slow-growing  gosling  and  it  takes 
more  feed  and  more  time  to  fit  them  for 
market. 

The  best  layers  we  ever  have  had  came 
from  a  cross  between  the  White  Chinese 
gander  and  a  Toulouse  female.  This  is 
the  ideal  cross  to  keep  for  laying  pur¬ 
poses  where  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  num¬ 
ber  of  goslings  for  the  holiday  trade,  but 
you  should  mate  these  half-bred  females 
with  a  purebred  Embden  gander ;  this 
gives  you  usually  a  white  bird  that  plucks 
easily  and  grows  fast,  and  to  a  large 
size.  You  can  keep  young  females  from 
your  Toulouse-African  cross  and  expect 
almost  or  quite  as  good  results  as  you 
can  from  the  Chinese-Toulouse  cross  if 
you  mate  them  with  the  Embden  ganders. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


White  Pekin  vs.  Indian 
Runner 

Do  White  Pekin  ducks  lay  a  larger 
egg  than  White  Runners,  if  so  would  il 
pay  to  keep  Pekins  instead  of  Runners 
for  egg  production  considering  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  eggs  laid  by  the 
two  breeds?  Are  both  breeds  of  eggs 
pure  white?  One  market  report  shows 
extra  large  Long  Island  44  to  45c,  near¬ 
by  all  sections,  40  to  42c,  and  fair  to 
good  30  to  35c.  How  are  duck  eggs 
graded  in  these  three  groups?  J.  s. 

New  York. 

Disregarding  any  difference  in  size  or 
color  of  eggs,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Pe¬ 
kin  duck  is  to  be  preferred  where  moat 
production  is  the  object,  as  it  is  on 
practically  all  duck  farms.  The  Pekin 
has  to  give  place  to  the  Indian  Runner 
if  egg  production  alone  is  had  in  mind 
and  these  two  breeds  may  be  said  to  sum¬ 
marize  in  themselves  the  most  desirable 
market  qualities,  with  other  breeds  hav¬ 
ing  each  its  own  distinctive  merits.  The 
Indian  Runner  lays  a  white  egg.  As  to 
market  reports  upon  the  prices  of  duck 
egg  do  not  give  all  the  information  that 
is  likely  to  be  desired,  for,  while  they 
may  accurately  report  sales,  they  do  not 
report  the  equally  important  matter  of 
demand  at  the  quoted  prices.  Duck¬ 
raising  upon  a  large  scale  is  a  highly 
specialized  business,  in  New  York  State, 
centered  upon  Long  Island.  Facilities 
and  marketing  advantages  have  -given 
that  section  a  lead  that  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  small  producers  elsewhere  to 
keep  up  with.  The  demand  for  duck 
eggs  and  meat  is  not  equal  to  that  for 
other  poultry  and  it  is  probably  only  rea¬ 
sonable  caution  upon  the  part  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  producer  to  ascertain  in  advance 
of  any  heavy  investment  just  what  his 
facilities  for  profitably  disposing  of  his 
product  will  prove  to  be.  m.  b.  d. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Sea  Captain’s  Poultry  Experience 


1  was  born  on  a  farm  in  England  over 
70  years  ago.  We  bred  Pit  Games  and 
Dorkings  in  those  days.  Since  living  here 
in  America  we  have  bred  and  shown 
standard  breeds,  mostly  White  Orping¬ 
tons.  After  retiring  from  the  se.T  for 
some  considerable  time  we  kept  5,000 
Leghorns  in  California.  P>y  the  way  the 
ti nest  strain  of  Leghorns  in  America  were 
bred  by  a  retired  sailor  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  The  most  economical  of  layers 
are  the  Leghorns,  but  for  a  farmer  I 
should  say  a  good  strain  of  meat  birds 
would  be  best.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice. 

Whatever  the  breed  the  choice  of  a 
house  comes  first.  It  should  be  a  location 
protected  from  high  winds,  a  continuous 
house  of  any  length.  24  feet  in  depth,  di¬ 
vided  into  pens  of  24x24  feet,  144  birds 
to  each  pen.  Front  walls  two  feet  high, 
rear  at  least  four  feet,  which  are  of  con¬ 
crete.  The  rest  may  be  wood.  Partitions 
may  be  plaster-board;  seven  feet  high  at 
back,  four  feet  in  front — open  front — 
with  eaves  to  keep  water  out;  drop- 
board  somewhat  higher  than  front  wall; 
six  rows  of  perches.  There  should  be 
running  water,  controlled  by  patent 
fountains.  One  needs  labor-saving  ap¬ 
pliances  when  keeping  hens  for  eggs.  Roof 
of  house  runs  up  from  six  feet  at  rear  to 
seven  feet  six  inches  out  as  far  as  drop- 
board  is  wide,  where  glass  for  light  may 
be  used.  Trapnests  can  be  arranged 
against  side  walls,  one  or  more  tiers.  It 
does  not  pay  to  allow  laying^  hens  to 
roam  around  and  lose  flesh.  Keep  them 
busy  with  some  18  inches  of  straw  on  the 
floor,  to  be  sifted  out  at  times  and  re¬ 
newed. 

For  a  brooder-house  I  prefer  one  with 
a  partition  so  that  when  the  male  and 
female  chicks  are  separated  they  can  be 


kept  so.  My  brooder-house  never  had 
glass,  just  cotton.  I  used  electric  hoov¬ 
ers  for  500  chicks  at  90  degrees,  also  had 
oil  heater  at  70  degrees  which  I  found 
very  convenient  when  working  inside. 
Most  of  my  neighbors  out  there  had  the 
whole  house  at  90  degrees,  which  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  human  health,  going  in  and  out 
to  low  temperatures  outside.  In  brooder- 
house  I  had  drop-boards  and  perches  at¬ 
tached,  which  could  be  lowered  to  floor 
when  chicks  were  young  and  elevated  ac¬ 
cording  to  growth.  Pullets  were  kept 
here  until  Fall,  when  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  laying-house.  At  six  weeks  some 
of  the  most  virile  cockerels  were  picked 
out  for  future  breeders,  the  others  sold 
for  broilers  at  eight  weeks.  The  house, 
after  cleaning  out,  was  turned  over  to  the 
pullets. 

My  first  lay  out  for  day-old  chicks  cost 
me  30  cents  apiece,  from  the  best  layers 
in  the  district.  Not  much  is  made  out 
of  broilers  if  you  do  not  get  them  sepa¬ 
rated  early,  as  they  keep  the  pullets  from 
advancing.  Mine  used  to  be  laying  at 
four  months,  at  six  months  were  laying 
90  per  cent  first  grade  eggs,  fed  from 
first-class  mill  mixtures.  I  fed  a  certain 
mill  mash  where  there  was  no  need  to 
feed  any  grain  except  a  little  in  scratch 
litter  with  good  results,  and  again  a  lit¬ 
tle  labor  saved.  Where  one  is  feeding 
large  flocks  it  is  better  to  feed  ready- 
mixed  mashes  as  the  millers  obtain  a 
larger  assortment  of  grain,  etc.,  than 
you  can.  I  never  allowed  sunlight  to 
play  on  young  chicks.  They  learn  toe¬ 
picking  as  a  result.  I  very  seldom  failed 
to  raise  100  per  cent.  For  first  two 
weeks  lights  were  on  early  and  late.  I 
made  sure  their  crops  were  full  when  go¬ 
ing  to  bed.  capt.  j.  c.  SMITH. 


Cleansing  of  Henhouse 

I  was  a  bit  impressed  by  an  inquiry 
which  appeared  in  the  March  21  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  relative  to  a  spray  for 
chicken  lice  and  mites.  I  kept  a  small 
flock  of  chickens  for  a  period  of  about 
15  years,  and  here  is  my  plan  of  warfare 
on  the  variety  known  as  red  mites :  Make 
the  roosting  poles  detachable,  take  them 
out  of  the  coop  at  regular  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months,  turn  them  bot¬ 
tom-side  up,  and  pour  scalding  wrater  on 
them  from  the  spout  of  a  teakettle. 

I  am  a  little  under  the  impression  that 
both  kinds  of  parasites  deposit  their  nits 
on  the  undersides  of  the  roosting  poles. 
Hen  lice  are  probably  spread  from  place 
to  place  by  sparrows  and  other  birds  of 
the  air  which  build  their  nests  in  cavi¬ 
ties.  A  henhouse,  not  unlike  a  hive  of 
honeybees,  must  be  checked  up  at  regular 
intervals  for  evidence  of  disease.  J.  v. 

Ohio. 


Laying  and  Starting  Mashes 

I  would  like  the  Cornell  formula  for 
laying  mash  and  also  formula  for  grow¬ 
ing  mash  for  baby  chicks.  h.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

A  Cornell  bulletin  gives  the  following 
formulas  for  laying  hens  and  for  chicks. 
For  the  laying  mash,  mix  100  lbs.  of  yel¬ 
low  cornmeal,  100  lbs.  of  wheat  bran,  100 
lbs.  of  flour  wheat  middlings,  100  lbs.  of 
ground  heavy  oats  or  barley,  75  lbs.  of 
meat  scrap,  25  lbs.  of  dried  skim-milk  or 
buttermilk  and  3  lbs.  of  fine  salt.  Any 
smaller  quantity  may,  of  course,  be 
mixed  in  proportionate  amounts.  Equal 
parts  of  wheat  and  cracked  yellow  corn 
makes  up  the  scratch  grain  fed  with  the 
mash.  For  chick  feeding,  the  scratch 
grain  is  composed  of  G  lbs.  yellow  cracked 
corn  with  4  lbs.  of  wheat.  The  mash  of 
45  lbs.  yellow  cornmeal,  15  lbs.  flour 
wheat  middlings,  10  lbs.  wheat  bran,  10 
lbs.  fine  ground  heavy  oats,  10  lbs.  meat 
scrap  (50  to  55  per  cent  protein),  10  lbs. 
dried  milk,  1  lb.  pulverized  limestone  and 
%  lb.  fine  salt.  If  the  reground  heavy 
oats  cannot  be  obtained,  omit  them  and 
increase  the  amount  of  middlings  and 
cornmeal.  This  is  both  a  starting  and 
growing  mash.  B-  D> 


Guinea  Hens 

Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can  pro¬ 
cure  some  first-class  guinea  eggs  for 
hatching?  Is  there  much  liability  of 
guineas  straying  and  not  returning?  If 
kept  in  a  large  wired  in  sides  and  top 
pen,  will  they  breed,  lay  and  hatch?  I 
have  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  procure  the  birds  and  eggs  locally  and 
with  little  success.  w.  a.  h. 

New  York. 

Guinea  fowls  are  not  inclined  to  stay 
in  any  confinement  and  are  very  likely  to 
wander  afar  if  given  opportunity.  They 
can  liadly  be  considered  more  than  semi- 
domesticated  and,  upon  eastern  farms,  at 
least,  they  seem  to  be  more  rarely  found 
than  in  former  years.  They  are  said  to 
be  more  common  in  the  South  than  in 
the  North  and  a  considerable  part  of 
those  reaching  market  come  from  the 
Middle  West.  They  may  be  yarded  but 
require  high  fencing  for  the  adults  and 
fine  mesh  wire  fencing  for  the  little 
chicks.  It  is  difficult  to  find  these  birds 
or  their  eggs  advertised  by  readers  but  an 
advertisement  might  bring  replies  from 
nearby  breeders.  *•  B-  D- 


Nest  for  Egg-eating  Hens 

Could  you  give  a  plan  for  a  hen’s  nest 
so  that  their  eggs  will  roll  away-  from 
them  where  they  cannot  eat  them  or  get 
to  them?  I  have  been  having  a  lot  of 
trouble  this  way  for  a  couple  of  years  and 
I  have  tried  a  number  of  things  but  am 
unsueeesful.  Do  you  know  of  anything 
I  could  give  them  to  toughen  egg  shells? 

New  York.  E.  s. 

I  tried  this  once  with  a  small  pen  of 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  that  were  endeav¬ 
oring  to  become  self-supporting  by  eating 
their  eggs.  It  worked  with  that  pen.  I 
made  a  square  nest  of  good  size,  support¬ 
ing  a  battery  of  these  upon  brackets 
nailed  to  the  wall.  Instead  of  litter,  I 
covered  the  bottoms  of  the  nests  with 
tightly  stretched  old  carpet  and  I  gave 
these  bottoms  a  little  slant  toward  the 
rear,  enough  slant  to  make  eggs  roll 
easily  if  pecked  at.  I  further  covered 
the  rear  floor  with  a  strip  of  wood  that 
extended  out  toward  the  front  for  five  or 
six  inches  and  several  inches  above  the 
floor  carpet.  A  shelf  in  fact  under  which 
eggs  could  roll  out  of  sight  and  reach.  I 
figured  that,  if  an  egg  was  laid  in  the 
nest  and  pecked  at  by  the  owner  of  the 
nest  or  a  caller,  it  would  roll  down  under 
the  raised  shelf  out  of  sight  and  reach. 
It  did  and  I  saved  eggs  and  temper  at 
the  expense  of  the  disappointed  hens.  An¬ 
other  plan  is  to  make  the  nest  bottom  of 
slightly  sagging  burlap,  at  the  center  of 
which  is  a  hole  large  enough  for  an  egg 
easily  to  drop  through.  This  burlap 
stretched  a  few  inches  above  the  board 
floor  of  the  nest.  Eggs  naturally  roll 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  sagging  burlap 
and  fall  through  the  center  hole  out  of 
reach.  I  know  of  nothing  that  will 
toughen  an  egg  shell  beyond  its  natural 
state  if  a  good  ration  is  fed.  This  ration, 
however,  may  lack  mineral  matter  usual¬ 
ly  supplied  as  crushed  oyster  shells  or 
the  hen  may  lack,  ability  to  utilize  the 
mineral  matter  supplied.  The  addition 
of  poultry  cod  liver  oil  to  the  ration  in 
the  amount  of  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  to 
each  100  pounds  of  feed  is  often  very 
helpful  in  such  cases.  A  less  expensive 
plan,  if  feasible,  is  to  give  the  flock  a 
good  outdoor  run  in  the  sunshine.  Close 
confinement  behind  glass  weakens  the 
fowl's  ability  to  utilize  even  properly  bal¬ 
anced  rations.  M.  B.  D. 


140,000 


You  just  can’t  doubt  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  140,000  honest  poultry 
raisers  who  have  bought  FORTY 
MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS.  Their 
preference  for  Sleb’s  Oversize  Chicks 
Is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re¬ 
markable  value  that  could  possibly 
be  offered.  Sleb’s  Chicks  are  ONE 
GRADE  ONLY,  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  insures  you 
a  highly  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  prepaid  delivery. 

AVOID  DELAY— ORDER  NOW 

PRICES  PREPAID  loo  SOO  XOOO 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns  .  .  -$7.95$38.50$74.50 

Bd.,  Wh.,Bf. Rocks,  ) 

iufC«JohnsWyands-  I  8.45  41.00  79.50 
^rSrapnsd.s?^wia°ndcsa.sj  8.95  43.50  84.50 
Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers  .  .  7.45  36.00  69.50 
light  Mixed  for  Layers  .  .  .  6.95  33.50  64.50 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  •  •  7.15  34.50  66.50 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  .  .  .  .  5.95  28.50  54.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 
Crvcn  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Min- 
ulAlU  orcas — Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45;  Any 
r Ul PKS Heavy  Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
v  ill  Li  no  $8.95.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  132,  Lincoln,  III. 


SHRAWDERS 

FNGUSH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

Breeders  Blood-Tested,  Grade  A,  AA,  AAA. 
Order  now— New  low  prices.  ...8e  9c  10c 
Our  Chicks  live  well,  grow  rapidly.  Bred  to  lay 
more  eggs.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FREE  circular.  $1.00  per  100  hooks  order 

jExtra:  25  lbs  Purina  Feed  with  ea.  100  Chicks  j 


Shrawder’s  Leghorn  Farm, 


Richfield,  Pa. 


_ 

•"ij 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  arrival  PP.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8.00  $40.00  $80 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.  I.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  8.00  40.00  80 
N.  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas..  9.00  45.00  90 
IT.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  THTTR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec. 
Hatched.  Write  for  free  cat.  or  order  direct  from  ad. 

THE  McA LIST E R V I LL E  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R.  McAllsterville,  Pa 


Slick^STUCK^ 


H l-GRADE  CHICKS  a 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cdr. 

$7.50  per  100  -  $75.00  per  1000 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

W.  Giants  $10-100;  N.  H.  Reds  $9-100;  Hubband  Strain 
Barred  Rocks  &  \V  Leghorns  $8-100.  All  Breeders  Blocd 
Tested.  H.  Mixed  $7-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELINSGROVE.  PA. 


-r»i*  |  D..1L*»  Hanson  and  R.O.P.  mated  White 

L nicks  ana  I  UIICIS  Leghorns, Browns.  Anconas.  Bar_ 
red  Rocks.  Pullets  6,  8,  10  weeks.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2  R, Zeeland,  Mich _ 


CHICKS 


All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
tested  breeding  flocks.  Now  hatching. 
Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
III  Manchester  Rd.,  -  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


MT.  ROAD 


CHICKS 


Rhode  Island  Baby  Chick  Show 


The  fifth  R.  I.  Baby  Chick  Show  was 
held  March  2G-2S  in  the  Governor  Dyer 
Market  Bldg.,  Providence,  II.  1-  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  scores  made : 

R.  1.  Reds,  Pullorum  Clean  (Accre¬ 
dited). — ist.  Daveco  lien  Farm,  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn..  99%:  2nd.,  Benj.  Brundage 
&  Sons.  Danbury,  Conn.,  97%;  \Veber 
Duck  Farm,  Inc.,  Wrenthain,  Mass., 
96%;  4tk.  Riverside  Poultry  harm,  fco. 
Elliott,  Me..  96%.  „  __  .  _  , 

Breeder  Farm.  —  1st,  Weber  Duck 
Farm,  98%  ;  2nd.  Harry  H.  Jenkins,  An¬ 
dover.  Mass..  98%;  3rd,  Henry  1).  Gott, 
Reboth,  Mass.,  98. 

R.  I.  Reds.  Hatchery  Class. — 1st.  lverr 
Chickeries,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  98%. 

New  Hampshires,  Pullorum  Clean  (Ac- 
credited).— 1st.  A.  H.  Cole,  East  Green¬ 
wich.  R.  1.,  98%  ;  2nd,  Linworth  Poultry 
Farm.  West  Kingston,  R.  I.,  98 %  ;  3rd, 
Geo.  W.  Higgins,  Salem  Depot,  N.  M., 

07  7/, 

Breeder  Farm. — 1st,  Andrew  Christie, 
Kingston,  N.  II.,  97%;  2nd,  Jaybeegee 
Farm,  Slocum.  R.  I.,  96%. 

New  Hampshires,  Hatchery  Class.  — 
1st.  Kerr  Chickeries,  99%;  2nd,  Andrew 
Christie,  96%. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Pullorum 
Clean  (Accredited).  —  1st,  Brightman 
Poultry  Farm,  Quononehontaug,  R.  !•» 
Falls,  N.  II.,  and  Weber  Ducks  Farm, 
both  98;  3rd,  Daveco  Hen  Farm,  97%. 

Breeder  Farm.— 1st,  Brightman  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  99%;  2nd,  Walter  W.  Combs, 
9S%  ;  3rd,  Daveco  Hen  Farm,  98%. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Hatchery 
Class. — 1st,  Kerr  Chickeries,  93. 

S  C.  White  Leghorns,  Pullorum  Clean 
(Accerdited).  —  1st,  Globus  Poultry 
Farm,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  99;  2nd,  Daveco 
Hen  Farm,  98%. 

Breeder  Farm. — 1st,  Tucker  Bros., 
Wakefield.  R.  I.,  97%;  2nd,  A.  E.  An¬ 
thony  Ac  Son,  Mansfield  Center,  Conn., 
97%;  3rd,  Locust  Grove  Poultry  Farm, 
Hanover,  Pa.,  95. 

Hatchery  Class. — 1st,  Kerr  Chickeries, 
97%;  2nd,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Worley.  Han¬ 
over,  l*a.,  95;  3rd,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Worley, 
94%. 

White  Wyandottes,  Pullorum  Clean 
(Accredited)  Breeder  Farm. — 1st,  Hun- 
tingliouse  Farm,  North  Scituate,  R.  I., 
9S%. ;  2nd,  Falter  W.  Combs,  98%. 

Cross  Breeds. — 1st,  Melville  Wilson, 
Cumberland  Center,  Me.,  97%. 

Miscellaneous  Breeds. — 1st,  Jaybeegee 
Farm.  J.  Wr.  Giants,  96% ;  2nd.  High¬ 
land  Poultry  Farm,  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  J. 
W.  Giants,  95%  ;  3rd,  Willow  Bud  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  West  Kingston,  R.  I.,  J.  W. 
Giants,  95%. 

Championship  Class. — 1st,  Kerr  Chick¬ 
eries.  N.  II.,  99%  :  2nd,  Benj.  Brundage 
&  Sons,  Danbury,  Conn.,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 
99% ;  3rd,  Geo.  W.  Higgins,  N.  H., 
98%  ;  4th,  C.  &  P.  Poultry  Farm,  Wash¬ 
ington,  R.  I.,  R.  I.  Reds,  98%.  also  Dave¬ 
co  Hen  Farm,  Leghorns,  98%,  also  W. 
W.  Combs,  B.  P.  R.,  98%.  and  Daveco 
Hen  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds,  98%. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Bungalow  Camps,  Mountain  Houses. $2.65 
The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  .  1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

R.  B.  Whitman .  2.00 

Household  Painter,  Kelly .  1.25 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  N.H.  Reds.  Buff  Orp. ,  W.  &Blk.  Min., 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns.  Anconas  $8.  Heavy  Mix  $7.  Postpd, 
100%  del.  Mt.  Road  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Troxelville,  Pa. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  piekouts  in  pullets. 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PiUstoun,  ,Y  J. 

/-v  l*.  .  From  old  Hens,  Tested.  Carefully 

quality  CHICKS  selected  stock.  Write  for  Prices. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  thisstrain  exclusively 

for  'll  years.  DAY  111  M.  HAMMOND  .  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Brooder  $4.80  Complete 

In  a  few  minutes  you  can  make  a  better  brooder  than 
you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  a  pair  of  ordinary 
shears.  The  materials,  including  Heater,  will  cost  you 
only  $4.80.  Broods  40  to  100  chicks. 

1  want  you  to  try  my  brooder  and  will  send  you  plans 
for  making  it,  together  with  a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
for  $4.75.  All  postpaid.  The  Putnam  Brooder  Heater 
holds  one  quart  of  oil  and 

Burns  lO  Days  Without  Attention 

Try  the  brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t  say  it’s  the  best 
brooder  you  ever  used,  return  the  Heater  in  30  days  and 
get  your  monev  back.  When  ordering,  please  give  your 
dealer’s  name.  'Send  for  my  free  Booklet  "Poultry  Helps.” 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  464-K  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  from  Pullorum  Free.  Large-egg 
stock.  Discount  for  early  orders.  CIRCULAR. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS,  West  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Bronze  and  White  Holland  large,  strong,  dependable 
poults  produced  entirely  front  breeders  on  our  Turkey 
Farm.  Send  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  13,  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

MAMMOTH  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  April  &.  May  de¬ 
livery  45c  each.  Lower  prices  for  June  &  July  deliveries. 
WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCH.,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  duality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested.  eggs 
direct  from  New  England’s  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Wvandottes,  White  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FREE 

folders.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Washlngtonville.  Pa. 


Ringneck  Pheasants  si  2.00.  Also  Swans,  Pea 

cocks.  Wild  Ducks  and  Geese,  Ornamental  Pheasants, 
etc.  Free  circular.  SUNNYFIELDS,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Reid  turkey  farm, 

Freehold.  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


WHITE  INDIAN 


RUNNER  DUCKS— World’s  great¬ 
est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Gtenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PARDEE’S 
EKIN 

World’s  Best. 


Ducklings 

Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I„  N.Y. 


nitAlf I  IW PC  Mammoth  White  Pekins— Large  type. 
Ull vIVLInud  Prompt  delivery.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


nllf'YI  VMfQ  High  producing  Runners,  *7  for  50. 

1/ULA.LliYUO  II  AKltY  BURS  HAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y . 

DUCKLINGS— VVh.  Indian  Rnnners.  High  Producing  strain- 
Satisfaction  guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker. N.Y. 
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98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 


Any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  desired.  Wo  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor. 

4  4,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

Route  7 


REDBIRD  FARM 


100%  free  from  reactors.  This  strain  has  made 
steady  progress  for  27  years — from  45  hens  to  44,000 
breeders.  Generations  of  scientific  breeding  has 
given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Customers  report  3-lb. 
Broilers  at  10  Weeks;  50%  Production  at  6  Months. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- Red  Cross. 

AND  PRICES 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


O^ICIALBLOOD^ESTEDCjjlCKg 

PENNA.  STATE  SUPERVISED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

7  Years  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Ammal  Industry  has  put  us  in  a  position  to  produce  better 
Big  Type  Leghorn  Chicks  at  no  extra  cost  to  you : 

10,000  LEGHORN  BREEDERS 

STATE-SELECTED  —  STATE  LEG-EANDED  —  STATE  BLOOD  TESTED 
_  .  __  ‘Bred  t0  Pound  out  plenty  of  Chalk  White  Egg*.” 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  -  $9.25  per  100  -  $90.00  per  1000 

NO  SEXINQ  DONE  — NOT  A  SINGLE  PULLET  REMOVED. 
Chicks  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

Send  only  2c  per  chick.  Balance  C.O.D.  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Add  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R,  —  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 

Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


Colonial  Warm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State— kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early 
make  "no  molt"  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
Vncrh  Our  heaw  reneat  business  each  vAar  i si  dim  on aTi  » - _ ~ 


today! 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  p„p.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electrio  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R  I.  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

WIDE  HAUL  TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.50 

Barred  Rocks  &.  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


|ET  EDINGTOfi  Practical  Poultry  Equipment 
“  protect  your  birds.  It’s  sanitary.  Quality— Low- 
I  rices  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send  for  new  catalog". 

EDCO,  Inc.,  Dept.  R,  Main  &  Washington,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WAYSIDE  FARM  REDS 

PRODUCTION  BRED  —  It.  W.  D.  TESTED 

Baby  Chicks— $12  per  100,  $55  per  500,  $100  per  1000  pre¬ 
paid.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  All  chicks  hatched  from 
eggs  produced  on  my  own  farm,  from  my  own  breed¬ 
ers.  Order  direct  from  this  ad v'.  A  hatch  every  Monday. 

J.  C.  SMITH,  Owner 

R.  D.  2  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


WEADER’SS  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  Live  Del.  Postpaid.  100 

Large  White  &  Buff  Leghorns . $7.45 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  X.  Reds . $8.45 

White  Wyandottes  &  Buff  Orpingtons . $8.95 

White  Giants  &  Light  Brahmas . $9.95 

Assorted  Breeds  $7.45.  Black  Giants . $9.45 

Less  than  100  add  lc  a  chick.  Order  now.  Cir.  FREE. 
WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCH.,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 

CASH  OR 
C.  O.  D 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

White  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires..  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on  large  lots.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Pure-bred  Golden  Rule  Chicks  are  your  safeguard 
against  inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  strong, 
vigorous,  large  type,  healthy  chicks.  You’ll  find 
Golden  Rule  prices  are  very  reasonable.  Get  our  Dis¬ 
count  for  Early  Chick  Orders.  18  favorite  varieties, 
all  bred  for  high  production  of  large  s’zeeggs.  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  by  antigen  method.  Chick  losses 
first  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular  price.  100% 
alive  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL  32-PAGE 

_  CATALOG  FREE.  Write  today. 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohi 


f IJT  I  C*  C  BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
111  IV  O  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . !  8.00 

Assorted  .  6  25 

TO1  „  SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


NEIMOND’S 


CHICKS 


KOCH’S  ?E3ffEDD  CHICKS 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  White.  Buff  &  Barred  Rocks,  N. 
H.  &  B.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  &  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  &  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HUSKY  HATCHED  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  New 
Hampshire  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Buff 
Orpingtons  $8-100.  Large  White  Leghorns  $7.50-100. 
Heaw  Mixed  $7-100.  Postage  Paid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BLOOD 
TESTED 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix,  $6.50.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx.  R,  McAlisterville, Pa. 

RANWP’C  ftllAIITV  BABY  CHICKS  and  PULLETS 
DnlmLli  o  yUrtLIl  I  from  carefully  selected,  blood 
tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  ROMIG’S  tbels0t°edd  CHICKS 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks  $8.-100;  New  Hampshires  $10.-100; 
Utility  grade  $8.-100;  W.  Jersey  Giants  $10.-100:  W. 
Minorcas  or  W.  Wyand.  $9.-100;  W.  Leg.  $8.-100;  H. 
Mix  $7.50-100:  100%  live  prep’d  arrival.  Send  for  cir. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

DUALITY 
CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns.  White  Minorcas,  Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  ■  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


• -  ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8  $40  $80 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R,  I.  Reds .  8  40  80 

Red-Rock  Cross,  N.H.Reds,  W.  <fc  B.Man. .  9  45  90 
Assorted  $7.00-100.  Ail  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P  Cash 
or  COD  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TAKE  NOTICE  R'CHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 

fgStgys  £•**•::::«{  *3  *£ 

Asst  d  Breeds  3  15  a  qh  q i  cn  po 

Reds0  $8—100:  Grade  A3Ro?kS6& 

Reds  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100  %  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15.  RICH  FI  ELD,  PA. 


HERBSTER’S 

>ll$8-100 


BABY  CHICKS 

«  n  °?  v  25  50  100 

A’  C’„  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7  50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7  50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

B0X  IQ8. _  -  MINGOVILLE,  Pa. 


m^t?y^rVisorous~No.  Pwr>-  Fully  Guaranteed  BIG 
TYPE  Trapnested  White  Leghorns — Frostproof  Brown 
Leghorns — Giant  Black  Minorcas — Partridge,  White 
Barred  Rocks— Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes— Reds 
&  N.  H.  Reds — Sexed  chicks — Free  Catalog. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

RADV  f*  LJ  |  i/1  C  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  heavy 

■JMDI  V.  r:  !  L  h.  3  laying  strain;  blood-tested. 

L.  Farrell  &  Sons,  Lonely  Lane  Pouliry  Farm  &  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Chatham,  N,  J.  Phone  Summit,  6-2947W. 

VM/Tl.  and  BIk.  Giants,  Brahmas,  langslmngs, 
l.Jc  ea-;  Rocks  *  Reds,  9c;  Bronze  Turkeys,  45c. 
KLINE  S  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa 

BARRED  Rock  Chicks  and  Eggs  —  Wonderful  stock. 
M  Priced  right.  SMITH’S  KOCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn, 


Poultry  Hints 

Not  strictly  necessary,  but  helpful,  is 
the  toe-punching  of  each  lot  of  chicks 
with  identification  mark  so  that  their  age 
may  be  known  next  Fall.  For  example, 
mark  the  March  20  hatch  with  an  out¬ 
side  left  toe-punch,  and  so  record.  It 
will  help  in  division  of  the  pullets  into 
laying  unit  flocks  for  best  results  next 
Winter. 

Also,  preferably  keep  a  record  of  each 
brood,  as  to  number  of  chicks  in  brooder, 
their  source,  date  placed  in  brooder, 
daily  mortality  record,  and  amount  of 
food  consumed,  as  well  as  removals  and 
separation  of  sexes.  Records  help  one  to 
do  better  next  time. 

Be  sure  that  the  ground  onto  which 
chicks  are  turned  outside  the  brooder 
houses  is  fresh  and  clean.  If  Winter 
wheat  has  been  sowed  in  the  previous 
Fall,  all  the  better.  A  mixture  of  oats 
and  Canadian  field  peas  for  early  Spring 
sowing  in  chick  runs  and  ranges  proves 
to  be  a  good  proposition. 

Farm  chicks  should  have  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  abundant  sunshine, 
gi’een  food,  clean  open  range  space,  fresh 
air  aplenty,  and  sound  substantial  feed. 
Farm  chicks  should  grow  evenly  and 
rapidly,  and  turn  food  stuffs  economical¬ 
ly  into  saleable  flesh  and  eggs.  Just 
now,  let's  concentrate  on  getting  the 
farm  chicks  started  right. 

WILLARD  C.  THOMPSON. 


Ailing  Pullets 

Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  some  of  my 
pullets;  one  I  have  seems  to  be  sleepy, 
eyes  are  dull,  turns  around,  acts  giddy, 
she  eats  and  drinks  well,  comb  is  red, 
sometimes  she  acts  as  if  she  were  fright¬ 
ened,  on  days  her  bowels  are  loose,  next 
day  more  natural  but  she  seems  to  want 
to  eat  her  droppings?  Others  are  lame, 
can  t  walk  and  lose  the  use  of  their  legs. 

Vermont.  t.  o.  p. 

It  would  require  an  examination  of  the 
internal  organs  by  one  acquainted  with 
the  diseases  of  fowls  to  determine  be¬ 
tween  several  diseases  which  might  bring 
about  the  symptoms  you  describe.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  evident  from  your  descrip¬ 
tion  that  there  is  not  more  than  one  dis¬ 
order  present.  Of  possible  causes,  chronic 
coccidiosis,  or  a  form  of  that  infection 
appearing  late  in  the  bird’s  life,  might 
well  be  responsible.  m.  b.  d. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington.  N.  J.,  Egg  Auction.  Egg 
prices  April  3. — X.  J.  fancy  extras  25  to 
28 vqc :  X.  ,T.  fancy  medium  22  to  25  %c ; 
X.  .T.  Grade  A  extra  24  to  28c,  brown  24 
to  27%c;  NT.  J.  Grade  A  medium  20%  to 
25c,  brown  18  to  24c;  pullets  18  to  21%c, 
brown  15%  to  17%c;  peewees  14%  to 
17 %e,  brown  11  %c;  goose  $1.55;  1/208 
cases  sold. 


Egg  Auction  Market,  Higlitstown,  X. 
J. ;  phone  Higlitstown  181 ;  sales  Monday 
and  Thursday,  10  A.  M. ;  T.  S.  Field, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  April  0. — X.  ,T. 
fancy  extra  21%  to  26%e;  X.  J.  fancy 
medium  22%  to  23 %c;  X.  J.  Grade  A 
extra  21%  to  26%c,  brown  23%  to 
21%e ;  N.  J.  Grade  A  medium  22  to  24c, 
brown  21  to  22%c;  extra  tints  21  to  25c; 
medium  tints  22c;  pullets  20  to  21%c; 
263  eases  sold. 


Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa.;  phone  Butler  4-5150;  auctions 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  A.  M. ;  Mark  R. 
Weser,  manager.  Egg  Prices  April  3. — 
Fancy  large  22%  to  21c,  brown  22%c; 
fancy  medium  20%  to  21  %c,  brown 
20%c;  extra  large  22  to  23 %c,  brown 
22%c;  extra  medium  20%  to  21c,  brown 
20%c ;  stand,  large  20%  to  22%c;  prod, 
large  20  to  21c.  brown  19%c ;  prod.  med. 
20%c;  pullets  16%  to  17c;  cheeks  16  to 
16%c;  360  cases  sold. 


_  Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  E.  A.  Kirsc-hman, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  April  3. — Fancy 
large  23  to  25%c,  brown  23  to  23%c; 
fancy  medium  21%  to  22%c,  brown  21% 
to  21%c ;  extra  large  23%  to  26%c;  ex¬ 
tra  medium  21%  to  23c;  extra  large  DY 
39%  to  42%c;  stand,  large  22%  to 
24%c;  stand,  medium  21%  to  23%c; 
prod,  large  22%  to  23%c;  prod,  medium 
21%  to  22%c;  pullets  20  to  21%c; 
ducks  21%  to  21c;  216  cases  sold. 


Hamden  Co-operative  Poultry  Auction, 
2313  Whitney  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn.  Egg 
Prices  Mar.  27.  —  Spec.  :  large  24%e, 
brown  24  to  24% e;  medium,  brown  21% 
to  22%c.  Extras:  large  24  to  24%c, 
brown  23%  to  2!%e;  medium  20%  to 
21e,  brown  20  to  22c ;  pullets  19c.  Prod, 
grade :  large  22  to  23c,  brown  21%  to 
23%c;  medium  19%  to  20c,  brown  19% 
to  21c;  pullets  19%c;  205  cases  sold. 

Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction  As¬ 
sociation,  109  N.  Montello  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass. ;  auctions  Monday  and  Thursday, 
2  P.  M. ;  S.  W.  Attwood,  auctioneer. 
Egg  Prices  April  6. — Brown  :  spec,  large 
24  to  26%c;  spec.  med.  19%  to  21%c; 
extra  large  23%  to  27c;  extra  med.  19  to 
21  %c ;  pullets  i7  to  17%c.  White:  spec, 
large  23%  to  23%e;  spec.  med.  19%  to 
20%c;  extra  large  21%±c;  439  cases  sold, 


You  don’t  have  to  worry  as  long  as  Clo- 
Trate  is  mixed  in  your  commercial  starting 
mash.  Even  if  the  weather  is  damp  and 
cloudy,  chicks  will  develop  strong,  sturdy 
bones,  because  Clo-Trate  supplies  a  uni¬ 
form  and  adequate  amount  of  the  sunshine 
v-amin  D.  It  makes  them  grow  faster, 
too,  and  helps  build  resistance  to  infections 
(colds,  roup,  etc.)  because  it  is  also  con¬ 
centrated  in  vitamin  A. 

CLO-TRATE  is  concentrated  cod  liver 
oil,  made  under  the  Barthen  Process 
(U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1984858)  and  is  fully 
guaranteed. 

HEALTH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Newark,  N.  J. 
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500% 

INCREASE 
IN  TWO  YEARS 

Sounds  unbelievable,  but  our  records  prove  it’s 
true.  The  reason?  Folks  have  found  out  that  it 
pays  to  buy  our  Mass.  Certified  Chicks,  backed  by 
many  years  of  R.  O.  P.  trapnesting,  pedigreeing 
and  breeding  on  family  basis. 

Advanced  R.O.P.  Sires  Only 

Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  R.  O.  P.  record  of 
from  240  to  313  eggs,  averaging  24-31  ozs.  to  the 
dozen  during  the  pullet  year. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

In  addition,  we  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  back  our 
Guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out  to  you 
100%  free  of  pullorum  (B.  VV.  D.). 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Warren  Rock-Red  Cross 

Two  Price  Reductions  in  May.  Write  for  Price 
List  and  Illustrated  Catalog. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

**ssACHusrfrs  Jf  BOX  20 

R.O.  R  s  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

IBltDtHS  ASSOCIATION  - - — - — — — - 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


OSS 

Tai'm 

R.I.Reds 


First  on  Five  Counts  at  N.  Y.  State  Contest 
The  following  show  the  standing  of  our  pen 
in  the  current  New  York  State  Contest  (Farm- 
ingdale,  L.l.)  as  of  Jan  31st,  1936.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  24tli,  our  pen  was  still  leading  its  class. 

FI  RST  High  Red  Pen  in  Number  Eggs  to  Date 
— FIRST  High  Red  Pen  in  Number  Points  to 
Date — FIRST  High  Pen,  ALL  Breeds,  in  Egg 
Weight — FIRST  High  Pen  ALL  Breeds,  in 
Points  for  Jan.— FIRST  High  Pullet.  ALL 
Breeds  to  Date. 

Actually  1st  and  2nd  High  Pullets  in  Both 
Points  and  Eggs.  Can  more  be  said? 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS  MOSS- 
CROSS  ROCK-RED  CHICKS.  FREE  Catalog 
|  gives  Chicle  Feeding  Program.  Write  for  your  copy. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO*.  MASS, 


C  H  RISTI ES  DVewWampshires 

M'gm'SPIZZERI  N  KTUM 


V. 


29,350  Selected,  Native 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 

I  OO  %  Pullorum-Tested  -N  O  REACTORS 

The  famous  SPIZZERINKTUM  strain  abound¬ 
ing  In  surplus  vitality  and  vigor,  Chicks  from 
this  strain  will  give  you  early-maturing  pullets 
that  tan  stand  ud  under  heavy  production. 
Easy  to  raise.  “ 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N,  H. 


R.  O.  P. 


R.  I.  REDS 


CHICKS,  HATCHING  EGGS. 
STOCK.  Circular. 

MASS.  ACCREDITED 
PULLORUM  FREE— 

CERTIFIED 
WEGATEPA  FARMS,  Box  9,  HARVARD.  MASS. 

SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

barge  Typo  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wlute  Leghorns  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.50  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  Now  Hampsliiro  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Asst’d  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
C0D-  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Bx  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 

Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Bocks  &  White  Rocks .  80.00  per  1000 

Assorted  Breed .  70.00  per  1000 

f,  L  rrder5  viood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  Circular. 
J-  o  m  'c VY  Prepaid.  Cash  or  C.  O  D. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 

ff-IIPlfC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks.  Antigen 
Test  BWD.  100  500  lt)00 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type. .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 
Elsasser’sSp.  W.Leg.  N.  II.  Reds  8.50  42.50  85 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  8.00  40.00  80 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid. 
Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CASH 


for  you 
every  week 
in  the  year 


raising  baby  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  6tamp. 
PR  COMPANY.  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
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First  Prize  exhibit  at  Poultry  Industries 
Exposition  in  New  York.  Feb.  4-8.  1938. 
with  40  contestants.  Also  our  ten  entries 
of  chicks  at  this  Exposition  placed  First 
to  Fifth  among  175  entries.  At  Trenton 
Agricultural  Show.  Kerr's  W.  Leghorn 
entry  was  First.  Kerr  birds  prove  their 
laying  ability  in  contests.  Take  the 
record.  All  breeders  carefully  culled, 
banded  and  blood-tested.  28  years  of 
fair  dealing  and  a  definite  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Write  for  Kerr  free  Chick  Book 
and  advance  order  discount  offer. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  •  Frenchtown,  N.  J, 


BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.Y. —  Binghamton,  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston Penna. 

_ Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass.— West  Springfield, 

Lowell:  Conn. —  Danbury..-  Norwich:  Del. — 
Seluyvine.  (Address  Depx.  iy.) 


_ Leghorns 

Ispeclaltg  Bred  onaReal  Breeding  Fanl 


R.O.P.  SIRES  EXCLUSIVELY 


CONTINUOUS  R.  0.  P.  PROGRAM  OF 
TRAPNESTING  AND  PEDIGREEING 
5,500  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Tests  made  by  Penna.  State  authorities. 
All  Matings  headed  by  sires  from  dams 
of  from  225  to  207  eggs  averaging  24 
ozs.  to  the  dozen. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  MAY  CHICKS 

Old  customers  who  know  the  value  of  our  strain 
have  taken  77%  of  our  Chicks.  Now  booking  or¬ 
ders  for  May  delivery  at  reduced  prices.  This  is 
your  chance.  Start  now  with  the  strain  preferred 
by  experienced  commercial  egg  producers. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  and  low  May  Prices. 
TAYLOR  BROS.,  Box  582-G,  NEWTOWN.  PA. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  oil  at  the  Connecticut  State 
College,  Storrs,  Conn. ;  report  for  week 
ending  March  26 : 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

New  Hampshires. — E.  N.  Larabee,  N. 

H, .  932  eggs,  9S5  points;  Steelman  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Pa.,  977  eggs,  963  points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 

I. 034  eggs,  1,012  points;  E.  J.  and  G.  C. 
Morgan,  Conn.,  987  eggs,  967  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  1,- 
049  eggs,  1,072  points;  Broad  Acres 
Farm,  Conn.,  929  eggs,  994  points;  Dry- 
den  Poultry  Farm,  Cal.,  1,011  eggs,  950 
points. 

R.  I.  Reds. — So.  Bend  Poultry  Farm. 
Mass.,  1,126  eggs,  1,180  points ;  E.  B. 
Parmenter,  Mass.,  1,105  eggs,  1,138 
points;  Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass..  1,- 
048  eggs,  1,067  points ;  Globus  Poultry 
Farm,  Mass.,  1,068  eggs  ,1.060  points; 
Benj.  Brundage  &  Sons,  Conn.,  1,002 
eggs,  1,054  points. 

White  Leghorns.  —  George  A.  Pearce, 
N.  J.,  1,128  eggs,  1,126  points;  Wm.  L. 
Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  1,122  eggs,  1,117 
points;  George  Lowry,  Conn.,  1,110  eggs, 
1,112  points;  Charles  Lind.  N.  J..  1,061 
eggs,  1,093  points;  Irving  J.  Kauder,  N. 
Y..  1,081  eggs,  1,089  points. 

Weekly  Summary. — Total  for  the  week, 
5,386  eggs,  5,679  points;  total  to  date, 
87,0S6  eggs,  86,7S1  points;  best  pen  for 
the  week,  No.  56.  67  eggs,  73  points; 
best  pen  to  date,  No.  24,  1,126  eggs,  1.- 
180  points ;  average  pen  total  to  date,  871 
eggs,  868  points. 

Per  Cent  Production  by  Varieties.  — 
10  Anconas  82.9,  10  Australorps  50,  20 
"White  Wyandottes  53.6,  70  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  87.3,  70  White  Rocks  67.8,  130 
Barred  Rocks  64.9,  320  White  Leghorns 
81.9,  370  Ii.  I.  Reds  78.5,  1,000  average 
all  varieties  76.9. 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  I)  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $8  per  100;  $38.75  per  500; 
$75.00  per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books 
order,  can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 


HER3 


Kleimfeltersville.Pa 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  T  Richfield,  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on 
mountain  range. 
CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 


R.  O.  P.  LEGHORNS 
FROM  THE  ONLY  R.  O.  P. 

Certified  and  Accredited  Breeding  farm  in  Mc- 
Alisterville.  Pa.,  Juniata  Co.  We  hatch  only  our 
own  eggs  from  2500  healthy  Breeders.  Headed  by 
R.O.P  Males  that  come  from  hens  that  have 
laid  240  to  293  eggs  in  their  pullet  year.  Write 
for  new  catalog.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

NORTH  POULTRY  FARM, 

BOX  96  -  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  :  report  for  week  ending  Mar.  23  : 

Ten  High  Pens  for  the  Week. — W.  L., 
Carey  Farms,  Ohio,  71  points,  66  eggs; 
W.  L.,  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  69  points,  64 
eggs;  W.  L .,  Rinker  Poultry  Farm,  Pa., 
67  points,  62  eggs ;  W.  L.,  A.  M.  Wolge- 
muth,  Pa.,  65  points,  60  eggs^  W.  L.,  Jos. 
II.  Suppan,  Pa.,  63  points,  59  eggs;  W. 
L.,  Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa.,  63  points,  60 
eggs;  W.  L.,  Fuzzydele  Farms,  Pa.,  63 
points,  59  eggs;  W.  L..  Kelly  Poultry 
Farm,  Pa.,  62  points,  57  eggs;_W.  L., 
Carey  Farms,  Ohio,  62  points,  57  eggs; 
W.  L.,  Brownstown  Poultry  Farm,  Pa., 
62  points,  57  eggs. 

High  Pens  Each  Breed  for  the  Week. — 
W.  L.,  Carey  Farms,  Ohio,  71  points,  66 
eggs;  B.  P.  IL,  Shoemaker-Kistler.  Pa.. 
61  points,  57  eggs ;  N.  H.,  Hubbard 
Farms,  N.  H.,  58  points,  54  eggs;  R.  I. 
R.,  E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass.,  57  points, 
53  eggs;  W.  M.,  Colonial  Poultry  Farm, 
Mo.,  56  points.  53  eggs;  W.  P.  R.,  A.  H. 
Ward,  Iowa,  55  points,  51  eggs;  Anconas, 
Eriksen’s  Ancona  Yards,  N.  Y.,  41  points, 
41  eggs;  B.  L.,  Wm.  Lehman,  Ba.,  37 
points,  36  eggs;  W.  W.,  Colonial  Poul¬ 
try  Farms,  Mo.,  32  points,  30  eggs. 


FREE  FENCE  TEXT  BOOK 
"The  Ready  Reference 
Fence  Guide" — a  prac¬ 
tical  and  impartial  guide 
to  fence  buying.  Tells 
how  to  erect  fences, 
how  to  judge  good  fence 
— 120  pages  of  useful 
farm  information. 


PITTSBURGH  STEEL  COMPANY 
723  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  FREE  a  copy  of  your  Fence  Guide. 


Name.  .  . 
Address . 


and  be  SURE  ! 


YOU  can  get  hinge-joint  farm  fence  in  the  well- 
known  Pittsburgh  brand,  with  its  35-year 
reputation  for  supremely  fine  quality  in  steel  wire 
fence.  Pittsburgh  Hinge- Joint  fence  is  made  of  the 
same  high  grade  rust-resisting  copper-bearing  steel 
as  the  electric-welded  Pittsburgh  Stiff-Stay  fence. 
Heavily  zinc-coated  as  an  additional  protection 
against  rust,  it  is  made  to  give  a  lifetime  of  service. 
Both  Hinge- Joint  and  Stiff-Stay  types  are  made  in  all 
the  standard  heights  and  spacings.  Pittsburgh 
Fence  is  sold  only  through  reliable  local  dealers. 
Write  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you.  Don't 
just  ask  for  ''Hinge-Joint”  or  "Stiff-Stay”  fence.  Ask 
for  Pittsburgh  Hinge-Joint  or  Stiff-Stay  fence  and 
be  sure  you  are  getting  maximum  value. 
PITTSBURGH  STEEL  C0.f  723  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


d 


HINGE  -JOINT  arid  STIFF- STAY 


(VAen  you 

hinge-joint  fence 


JUNIATA  CHICKS  —  Order  your  chicks  now  for 
Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  from  the  oldest,  largest  and 
best  equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct 
importers  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN.  Photos 
of  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LUKERT’S  T  ofihAPTIC  Buby  Chicks 
LAYING  LCyilUl  IIS  8  VV.  Pullets 

4  yrs.  blood  testing  by  U.  S.  Gov't  Pat.  Antigen  test. 

circular1  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

from  our  own  State  supervised  accredited, 
trapne6ted  flocks.  Hardy  and  free  from 
disease.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

TIMBER  HILL  FARM  —  CRESCO.  PA. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Prcfs.L.F  .Payne.H.M.Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raisingpoultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you — 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs -Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc. ,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contests 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture :  reports  for  week  ending 
March  30  : 

Stafford,  N.  Y.,  Contest 
White  Leghorns.  —  Dryden  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm,  Cal.,  1.530  eggs,  1.57S 
points ;  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  1,480  eggs, 
1.550  points;  Kauder' s  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns,  N.  Y.,  1.4S6  eggs,  1,513  points;  W. 
A.  Seidel,  Texas.  1.448  eggs,  1,493  points; 
Bodine's  Pedigreed  Leghorns.  N.  Y.,  1,- 
427  eggs,  1.459  points;  Van  Duzer  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  N.  Y..  1.475  eggs.  1,455  points; 
Carey  Farms,  Ohio,  1,390  eggs.  1,451 
points;  Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y.,  1,- 
396  eggs,  1.443  points ;  Egg  and  Apple 
Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,352  eggs,  1.428  points; 
Content  Farms,  N.  Y.,  1,3S1  eggs,  1,420 
points. 

R.  I.  Reds.  —  Cobb's  Rainbow  Reds, 
Mass.,  1,449  eggs,  1,564  points;  E.  B. 
Parmenter,  Mass.,  1.401  eggs,  1,460 
points ;  Homer  S.  Ivuney.  N.  Y.,  1,424 
eggs,  1,446  points :  Ben  McKune,  N.  Y., 
1,295  eggs,  1,364  points. 

New  Hampshires. — -Walter  A.  Stacy, 
N.  II.,  1,406  eggs.  1.427  points;  E.  N. 
Larrabee,  N.  H.,  1.335  eggs,  1.413  points ; 

H.  S.  and  M.  E.  Twichell,  N.  II.,  1,305 
eggs,  1,319  points. 

TIorseheads.  N.  Y.,  Contest 
White  Leghorns. — Carey  Farms,  Ohio, 

I. 503  eggs,  1,583  points;  Schwegler’s 
Hatchery,  N.  Y.,  1.503  eggs,  1,536  points : 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  1,442  eggs.  1.527 
points ;  Creighton  Bros.,  Ind.,  1,503  eggs, 
1,516  points;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
Mich.,  1,439  eggs,  1,485  points;  R.  O. 
Boyce  Poultry  Farm,  Del..  1,471  eggs,  1,- 
482  points;  East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  1,429  eggs,  1,473  points;  Kauder's 
Pedigreed  Leghorns,  N.  Y.,  1.412  eggs,  1,- 
439  points;  Baker  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y., 
1,389  eggs,  1,406  points;  Cedarhurst 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  J.,  1,413  eggs,  1,403 
points. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks — Dumka  Bros., 
N.  Y„  1,402  eggs.  1,451  points;  P.  S. 
Davis,  N.  II.,  1.408  eggs,  1,392  points; 
Dumka  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,299  eggs, 
1,348  points. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Dryden 
Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal.,  1,5S9  eggs, 
1,556  points;  Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass., 
1,521  eggs,  1,546  points;  Arthur  J.  Day, 
N.  Y.,  1,457  eggs,  1,466  points;  Whimsy 
Farm,  Vt.,  1,431  eggs,  1,449  points. 


NEW  JERSEY  CERTIFIED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


ALL  FLOCKS  MATED  WITH 
R.O.P.  MALES.  B  W.D. 
TESTED  AND  CULLED  UNDER 
SUPERVISION  NEW  JERSEY 
BUREAU  OF  MARKETS. 


VARIETIES  -  BABY  CHICKS. 


-43  ANNABELLE  AVE 

TRENTON, N.J. 


Wh.  Leghorns 


Trapnested,  Pedigreed  25  Yrs. 
Also  Our  Own  Strains  of 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Bred  [barred  pl.  rocks 

.  ROCK  HAMPSHIRES 
Cross  '  for  BALKED  Broilers  and  Roasters. 

Bred  /leghorn  hampshires 

Heavy  layers  of  creamy  white  eggs. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

LORD  FARMS 


67  FOREST  ROAD 
METHUEN.  MASS. 


STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests:  High  Records  made:  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years;  8.000  breeders 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


100  1000 
$7.50  $75.00 
8.00  80.00 


BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds....  ----- 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  7.00  70.00 

Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  arrival 

_  postpaid.  FREE  circular.  _ .. 

3HN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
0  6.  .  .  McAllsterville,  Pa- 


&/</ FAIR  PORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Get  the  FACTS — how  you 
can  make  more  money 
with  F airport  Chicks.  Our 
strict  breeding  and  blood- 
testing-  program  is  your 
profit  insurance  —  because 
Fairport  breeders  are  bred 
for  size  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  9  Profitable  breeds.  A  \ 

Before  you  invest 
—Investigate ! 

NEW  CATALOG 
FREE! 

Write  today  for  Big 
FREE  Catalog  and 
low  priceB.  Box  42 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYlirag 


NOW  a  (wo  weeks 
supply  of  chick  feed 
with  chick  orders 
booked  3  weeks  or 
more  in  advance. 


Schweglers  THl°eR5?ayED(HKKS 


Customer  -  Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big.  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
.breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
•  high  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  IOO  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
-N.  Y.,  Pa..  R.  I.,  N.  J..  Me. — up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  ll.t>33 
•ggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS— 14  popular  breeds— are  directly 
•elated  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
or  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood-tested 
jreeder  quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 


BR00KSIDE 

Day  Old  •  2  Weeks  Old 
3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  Strain  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds.  Cross-Bred 

_  “Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers. 

Br.  &  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  4  weeks  old.  Every 
Breeder  Culled  &  Blood-Tested  for  BWT>.  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Prices  &  FREE  Catalog. 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  several  hundred  dollars  in  the 
Naeozari  Consolidated  Copper  Company. 
One  certificate  was  issued  in  1922,  an¬ 
other  in  1921,  two  others  in  1926.  It 
was  incorporated  in  Arizona  at  $20,000,- 
000.  I  will  be  glad  for  any  information 
you  may  be  able  to  secure.  C.  J.  w. 

Ohio. 

As  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
several  years,  I  should  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  value  attached  to  10  shares 
of  preferred  stock  and  10  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  in  the  Autophone  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Corporation,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware?  This 
stock  was  purchased  in  January.  1 025. 

Connecticut.  F.  M. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Renfrew 
Consolidated  Gold  Mining  and  Milling 
Company?  This  concern  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  with  offices  at  Berwick,  Maine, 
and  was  doing  business  during  the  year 
of  1900.  u.  H.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

In  October,  1915,  stock  was  bought 
called  Standard  Copper  Mine  Company  of 
Alaska.  Nothing  has  been  heard  from  it 
since  1925,  never  heard  since,  or  received 
any  dividend  at  any  time ;  there  are  six 
$100  shares.  It  was  understood  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company  was  in 
back  of  the  company.  B.  N. 

New  York. 

All  of  these  companies  are  said  to  be 
inoperative  and  are  now  out  of  existence. 
There  is  no  known  value  for  any  of  the 
stocks. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  general 
public  ever  will  be  completely  cured  of 
becoming  victims  of  over-zealous  stock 
salesmen.  It  would  be  rendering  a  real 
public  service  by  hammering  away  on  one 
piece  of  advice:  “Never  buy  a  share  of 
any  stock  unless  it  is  listed  and  traded  on 
one  of  our  regular  stock  exchanges.” 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  lose  money 
through  the  purchase  of  stock  procured  in 
this  manner ;  market  prices  are  continu¬ 
ally  changing  through  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  earnings  of  corpora¬ 
tions  vary  also.  Nevertheless  there  are 
two  outstanding  reasons  for  buying  only 
stocks  (and  bonds)  listed  on  a  bona  fide 
exchange.  The  first  reason  is  that  the 
status  and  earnings  of  any  such  corpora¬ 
tion  can  be  easily  inquired  into  through 
a  broker.  The  second  reason  is  that  all 
price  fluctuations  are  a  matter  of  daily 
public  record ;  the  holder  knows  at  every 
minute  the  approximate  price  he  can  ob¬ 
tain  for  his  securities.  Also,  he  can  liqui¬ 
date  his  holdings  when  he  wants  to. 

People  who  buy  securities  over  the  door 
sill  usually  find  afterwards  that  they  have 
bought  wallpaper.  Urge  your  readei’s 
never  to  buy  a  single  share  of  stock  un¬ 
less  it  is  listed  and  traded  on  a  stock  ex¬ 
change.  There  is  no  other  rule  about 
stocks  and  bonds  as  important  as  this 
one.  It  is  the  one  rule  to  which  there 
should  be  no  exceptions.  w.  p. 

New  York. 

There  is  reason  in  this  and  we  urge 
our  readers  to  use  all  the  caution  they 
can  muster  when  investing  their  money. 
The  ability  to  get  it  when  wanted  should 
have  careful  consideration  when  parting 
with  money. 

Will  you  collect  $12.50  from  Frank 
Mueller,  172  Brook  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y., 
which  he  has  owed  me  a  long  time.  He 
has  a  butcher  shop.  E.  R. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Mueller  makes  no  reply  to  requests 
for  payment.  The  amount  would  not  jus¬ 
tify  the  expense  of  suit. 

I  delivered  and  sold  to  one  John  O. 
Helms  of  Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  nine  lambs 
for  $51.  Mr.  Helms  gave  me  check  for 
same  and  check  went  to  protest.  He  then 
sent  me  two  more  checks  and  dated  them 
in  advance,  which  also  went  to  protest. 
Mr.  Helms  has  promised  me  from  time 
to  time  to  make  good,  however  to  date  has 
failed  to  do  so.  G.  c.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Helms  went  into 
bankruptcy,  bought  back  his  equipment 
and  has  endeavored  to  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  but  there  are  said  to  be  judgments 
against  him  and  there  is  no  way  to  collect 
the  above  account. 

I  am  anxious  to  do  some  work  to  get  a 
little  needed  money.  I  have  a  proposition 
from  the  Lindley  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
Do  you  recommend  them?  L.  A.  s. 

New  York. 

This  concern  offers  information  on  cir¬ 
cular  mailing  and  asks  $1  for  same.  It  is 
necessary  to  send  the  dollar  first.  This 
dollar  is  said  to  be  for  “working  instruc¬ 
tions”  regarding  circulars  and  envelopes 
to  be  addressed.  They  also  claim  to  in¬ 
clude  a  list  of  50  mail  order  firms  and  the 
worker  is  to  solicit  circular  work  from 
these  firms  and  the  suggestion  is  that 
their  neighbors  can  be  circularized  as  well 
as  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  books.  This  is  a  typical  work-at- 
home  scheme. 


What  is  the  status  of  the  Institute  of 
Applied  Science?  "”v  M.  G. 

New  York. 

T.  G.  Cooke,  1920  Sunnyside  Ave., 
Chicago,  who  conducts  the  Institute  of 
Applied  Science,  which  is  a  correspond¬ 
ence  school  course  in  finger-printing,  and 
is  said  to  include  » instruction  in  the 
science  of  ballistics,  is  charged  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  with  unfair 
competition.  They  advertised  the  use  of 
a  textbook  entitled  “Forensic  Ballistics, 
The  Science  of  Examining  Guns  and  Am¬ 
munition  in  Crimes,”  and,  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  this  course,  represented 
and  advertised  that  “Low  tuition  rates 
still  in  effect,  include  secret  service,  Ber- 
tillon,  photography  and  ballistics 
courses.”  The  textbook,  it  is  alleged, 
contains  absurd  and  misleading  state¬ 
ments  as  applied  to  the  science  of  ballis¬ 
tics,  and  merely  deals  with  a  meager  out¬ 
line  of  some  of  the  basic  principles  of 
firearms  identification. 

Representations  are  alleged  to  be  mis¬ 
leading,  and  to  deceive  and  induce  pros¬ 
pective  students  to  enroll  in  the  course. 
The  Institute  was  charged  to  show  cause 
why  the  orders  of  the  Commission  should 
not  be  confirmed. 


The  Wellington  Art  Studios,  239  East 
14th  St.,  New  York  City,  came  here  and 
I  gave  their  agent  a  picture  to  be  en¬ 
larged  and  colored  for  $2.95,  which  I 
paid.  When  I  saw  the  enlargement  the 
agent  told  me  it  was  to  be  put  on  ex¬ 
hibition  in  Hempstead  as  soon  as  picture 
was  painted.  I  picked  out  a  frame  with 
the  understanding  that  it  would  pay  for 
itself  at  $1  a  day  while  on  exhibition.  I 
gave  him  $3  for  cutting  the  glass.  An¬ 
other  man  brought  the  picture  and  want¬ 
ed  to  collect  balance  due  which  is  $13.75. 
I  could  not  pay  it  and  he  is  to  return  for 
cash.  Should  I  pay  it  or  refuse  and  lose 
my  picture  and  $5.95?  a.  l.  s. 

New  York. 

From  this  recital  it  would  seem  that 
the  statement  that  the  picture  was  to  be 
on  exhibition  and  earn  a  dollar  a  day  was 
simply  a  scheme  to  get  the  customer  to 
buy  a  frame.  If  the  company  fails  to 
live  up  to  the  promises  of  their  agent  we 
would  let  them  keep  the  picture  and  the 
frame.  The  frame  should  be  a  very  fine 
one  at  the  price  asked. 

I  would  like  a  little  advice.  I  am  send-' 
ing  you  this  paper.  Is  it  all  right  to  send 
to  your  friends  or  is  it  a  fraud?  If  all 
right  I’ll  join  it.  MRS.  w.  H.  D. 

Ohio. 

The  paper  is  a  printed  application 
from  the  Camp  Chase  Drum  Corp.,  Main¬ 
tenance  and  Building  Fund  Club,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Its  purpose,  it  is  alleged, 
is  to  create  a  membership  after  the 
method  of  mutual'  benefit  societies  but 
differs  in  that  the  membership  is  paid  at 
once  and  only  once.  In  the  last  analysis 
it  is  worked  on  the  chain  scheme  system. 
A  list  of  six  names  is  sent  to  various  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  a  new  member  is  listed 
the  top  name  is  crossed  off  and  that  party 
receives  the  payment,  which  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,562.50,  the  same  as  the  old  dime 
scheme.  Each  member  pays  25  cents — 10 
cents  for  the  retiring  member  and  15 
cents  for  expenses  of  typing  names,  post¬ 
age,  etc.  It  is  called  a  purely  co-opera¬ 
tive  society  and  will  terminate  December 
31,  1938.  If  the  “chain”  is  broken  the 
required  payments  could  not  be  made,  so 
all  are  urged  to  select  members  carefully 
for  the  club.  We  maintain  disappoint¬ 
ment  always  follows  ultimately  and  we 
do  not  recommend  plans  of  this  kind. 

Nathaniel  Squibb,  formerly  president  of 
the  Squibb-Pattison  Breweries,  ^nc.,  of 
Cincinnati,  was  arrested  on  a  larceny 
charge,  and  also  for  a  violation  of  the 
law  relating  to  securities.  He  made  rep¬ 
resentations  that  a  nation-wide  chain 
drug  company  had  placed  a  million  dol¬ 
lar  order  for  a  remedy  for  stomach  ail¬ 
ments  and  dividends  were  to  be  declared 
shortly  and  a  large  income  was  assured. 
One  party  delivered  a  $10,000  govern¬ 
ment  bond  for  stock  in  the  Squibb-Patti¬ 
son  Breweries,  Inc.,  and  later  paid  out 
$7,500.  The  corporation  went  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  shortly  after. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer’s  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


April  IS,  1936 


Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


Hi  All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W.  D.)  by  the 

---  Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  : 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 

OC  years  exploring,  experimenting,  studying  pure  breeds  and  crossbreeds  to  find  the 
mv  MOST  PROFITABLE  chicks  for  our  continually  growing  army  of  customers. 

For  more  than  8  years  every  single  egg  that  has  gone  into  our  mammoth  incubators  has  been  from  flocks 

Officially  found  Free  from  Pnllorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 

— no  wonder  Hall's  Chicks  have  a  great  reputation  of  livability. 

We  pioneered  in  introducing  the  Rock-Red  Cross  — “Barred  Hallcross”  —  in  1931,  and  now 
nearly  everyone  is  doing  it! 

Each  year  our  business  grows  because  more  and  more  poultry  raisers  discover  the 

EXTRA  PROFITABLENESS  of  Hall’s  Chicks  —  Prove  for  yourself  this  extra  profitableness 


Uidlm 

1 

6>'M9' 

y 

We  believe  our  new  1936  Catalog 
is  the  most  interesting  ever  issued 
by  a  hatchery.  Your  copy  is  free , 
and  waiting  for  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Box  60, WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Free  Catalog  T 

"Never  a  week  without 
a  hatch”  since  1 927 

We  'hip  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


QUICK  MATURING — HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard  —  Special— Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns  — Rocks— Reds 
lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 

these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred  — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — • 
Bishop  Strains.  R.  I.  RedsrTompkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  1  Milford  Rd  — ■ 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY^ 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 

vui.um.i.rvil 


•  c  D.sccunt  oh  WO  LF  "meNoitH  ICKJ 


You'll  Save  Money  by  ORDERING  NOW! 

G»t  the  fact!  Now  about  my  Big  Early  Order  Discounts...  it  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Get  started  NOW  with  Wolf  "Farmers'  Friend"  Chicks  and  cash  in  on  the  early  profits 

Wolf  "Farmars'  Friend''  chicki  from  flockt  inspected  by  A.  P  A  are  the  choice  of  thousands 
My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tells  you  the  complete  story  about  our  11  profitable  breeds  and  how  we* 
have  improved  our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P  Stock  Bloodtesting  with  Anti 
gen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector.  All 
reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog  .  .  ,  it 
is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  moil  a  post  card,  or  write  TODAY! 


WOLF 


HATCHING&BREEDING  CO. 


CIBSONBURG.  OHIO 


BOX  S 


B5SU'  MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Tfa 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND 

White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes.  Brown  1 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  > 


THURSDAY 

(00  500  1000 

..$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 


White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks . j 

Black  Minorcas  &  Anconas  .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Buff  &  White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Reds .  9.00  45.00  9o’oO 

White  &  Black  Giants  . 10.00  50.00  100.00 

Assorted  $7-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  Method. 

100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  more — but  vou  can’t  buv 
better  Chicks  at  any  price.  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  &  24 -PAGE  CATAEOO 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE 


Extra  Quality! 


1  4 
DAY 
G  U  A  R- 
A  NTEE 


PA. 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOO  0-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  ever 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY 


100 

500 

lOOO 

$7.50 

$37.50 

$75.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

ELECTRICALLY 

HATCHED 


—  BOX  R,  — 


Write  for' FREE  catfffog  giving 
COCOLA  M  US,  PA. 


CAREFULLY  CULLED  Blood-Tested  CHICKS 


FUEL  BRED  SELECTED  BREEDERS  —  EXCELLENT 
GUARANTEED.  Order  NOW.  Write  for  Catalog. 


QUALITY  —  SAFE  ARRIVAL 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.25 

$4.25 

$8.00 

$38.75 

$75.00 

2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

41.25 

80.00 

2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

1  2.50 

4.75 

9.00 

43.75 

85.00 

3.00 

5.75 

11.00 

53.75 

105.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.75 

145.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  PORT  TREVORTON,  PENNA 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Electric  hatched. 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD) 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS . 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS. 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Per — 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

each) 

..$4.75 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 

S.... 

9.00 

43.00 

85.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

Can 

12.00 

58.00 

115.00 

ship  C 

O.D 

Catalog  free. 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD,  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  $7  50  $37  50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7  50  37' 50  75.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WH.  WYANO.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS....  8d)0  4oi0O  80.01) 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED . . . . . . . 700  35. 00  70.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


yiAA  Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
t|f|«  have  a  place  for  them. 

LMM  We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 

Reliable— Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive 
Folder  about  Eggs—  FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGG  S 
prices  prompt  returns 

BESi  KKENMER  &  SONS 

i{.>8  Greenwich  St.  New  V  ork  (  ity 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  W'it  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

■itRYLAND  the  wonderland  of  the  East.  Mild  liealth- 
M  ful  climate;  cheap  productive  farms.  Good  water, 
roads,  markets,  No  droughts,  hills,  rocks,  hoods,  torna 
does.  Free  Illus.  Cat.  C.  E.  TURNER,  FederaUburg,  Md 

niDER  PRESS— Hydraulic,  little  used  Grater,  elevator, 
u  shafting,  apple  washer.  F.  T.  PALMER,  Cos  Cob,  Conu. 

-.Tb  o  l_l  Prepaid  4th  zone,  5  lbs.  Boneless  Salt  Cod 
P  IO»l  Strips,  SI.  C.  E.  FOLLETT,  Chelsea.  Mass. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 

number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


Farm  Help  Wanted 

i _ _ _ _ 

WANTED  —  Single,  experienced  man 
farm;  state  salary.  ADA  EK1  LSEK 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  


small 

1729, 


STRONG  WOMAN  for  housework  and  cooking; 

German  preferred;  salary  $40 :  telephone  1  ali- 
sade  0-1493.  MRS.  HENRY  HENKEL,  oi  County 
Ave.,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Houseworker,  plain  cook,  for  farm. 
HENKEL,  57  County  Ave.,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 


I' ANTED  —  Young  man  with  some  experience 
with  turkeys;  must  understand  care  of  brood- 
r  houses;  stoves,  etc.  ADVERTISER  1753,  care 
Utral  New-Yorker. 


iV ANTED — Single  man  to  drive  team  on  farm; 

no  liquor  or  tobacco;  $2o  month  and  board  year 
i round.  R.  P.  BECKER,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  women  attendants  at  Letch- 
"  worth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y.:_  ^institu¬ 
tion  for  mental  defectives;  over  J.i  and  under  40 
rears  of  age;  strong  and  healthy;  salary  $o4  per 
month  and  maintenance.  Appiy  DK. .  C.  &. ■  lia- 
ti.E  Superintendent,  Letchworth  A  illage, 
Thiells,  N.  Y.  Send  personal  letter  and  refer- 


:mces. 


CANTED — Couple 
eral  farm-hand, 
eneral  housework, 
ren;  $45  monthly 
eople.  EDWARD 


a  me 


Farm,  Saybrook,  Conn. 


for  private  farm;  man  gen- 
care  small  kennel;  woman, 
plain  cooking,  used  to  chil- 
■  steadv  position  for  reliable 
H  MULLIKEN,  Ingliam  Hill 


V  ANTED — White  woman  for  general  house¬ 

work,  three  in  family;  good  home,  good  sal- 
ry.  BOX  412,  Cornwall,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED— Woman  for  general  housework;  ref- 
month.  MRS.  NELSON 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


erenees;  $40  per 
SCHAENEN,  Basking 


JD 


_  Single  men  for  general  farm  work, 
nilkers;  state  wages.  GEOKGB  I  KLi- 
lunibus,  N.  J.  _ 


vl AN  TO  WORK  on  farm  in  Ulster  County; ;_$20 
start,  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  Ii04, 
are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BLACKSMITH — Must  be  good  horseshoer  and 
be  able  to  repair  general  farm  machinery. 
[DEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  N.  J.  _ _ 

WANTED— Married  man  for  farm  in  Maryland, 

840  month,  house,  extras.  ADA  LR41SLR 
1702,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED  —  Married  man  for  poultry  work, 
Maryland.  ADVERTISER  1703,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  COOK,  country,  alone  five 
days  a  week;  no  objection  to  child;  $_o-^ou. 
ADVERTISER,  90-15  148tli  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


Iiouseworke 

tv 
rm 


WOMAN,  COMPETENT  general  — 
cook,  waitress,  not  over  40,  for  family  or 
on  small  country  place  in  Connecticut,  pe 
item  position;  state  references  and  salary 
pet  ted.  ADVERTISER  1777,  care 
Yorker. 


Rural  Ne’ 


MIDDLE-AGED  CAPABLE  cook-housekeeper, 
country,  2  adults;  $15  month;  steady,  bo-y 
732,  Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  farmer,  35-50,  sober; 

good  with  horses  and  machinery;  on  Long  rs- 
aud  vegetable  farm;  help  with  roudstand,  $3o, 
oom  and  board.  ADYI£UTISLIi  li«o,  care 
turul  Mew- Yorker, 


1RL  WANTED,  15-20,  help  with  housework 
aud  farm  vegetable  roadstand  ou  Long  ls- 
uul;  send  photo  and  references;  $1>»,  room  anu 
oard.  ADVERTISER  1771,  care  Rural  New- 
'orker. 


ANTED — Herdsman,  middle-aged  man  who  un- 
lerstauds  care  and  feeding  of  Guernsey  cattle, 
iutuiuiug  high  production  in  up-to-date  com- 
rcial  farm  retailing  milk;  state  wages, 
es;  only  energetic  reliable  man  with 
;ii  experience  and  knowledge  of  cows 
dy.  ADVERTISER  1772,  care  Rural 


efer- 

thor- 

need 

New- 


INGLE  MAN,  dairy  farm, 
month,  beginning  June  1  $25, 
ashing;  no  smoking  or  liquor. 
ON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


wages  $22  per 
board,  room  and 
G.  L.  11ESEL- 


GLEN  ALPINE  Turkey  Ranch,  Mendham, 
offers  opportunity  for  young  man  to 
1  nrkey  raising  on  large  scale  and  eventual 
'ome  manager  at  good  salary  or  inter* 

business. 


COUPLE,  OR  MAN,  wanted  on  poultry  farm; 

bandy,  drive  car;  state  experience  and  wages. 
BREWER,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman,  young,  I 
small  family,  on  modern  poultry  farm  in  Con-  ,| 
neetieut;  preferred  on  shares  or  position:  refer¬ 
ences;  give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
1709,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REAL  COUNTRY  girl,  16-17,  general  house¬ 
work;  family  3;  must  be  well,  pleasant,  re¬ 
liable;  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  1708,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must  be 
good  milker,  drive  truck  and  horses;  no  liquor 
or  smoking.  GEO.  M.  BRIGGS,  It.  1-A,  Au¬ 
burn,  Me. 


WANTED — Reliable  single  man  experienced  in 
general  farming.  ADVERTISER  1700,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  WHITE,  housework,  cooking;  two 
adults,  good  home,  $10  month;  state  age  and 
references;  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man  to  work  on  fruit  farm; 

sober  and  dependable;  state  salary.  BRUCE 
FRUIT  FARM,  Lafayette,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  small  country  place;  man, 
help  in  dog  kennel,  2  horses,  milk  cow  and 
garden;  wife,  good  plain  cook,  wait  on  table,  no 
washing;  good  home  for  willing,  obliging  people; 
reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER  1779,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  HANDY-MAN,  experienced  with 
poultry  and  garden;  good  home;  state  age  and 
wages.  JOHN  FLICK,  Box  123,  Mechanicsville, 
Md. 


GIRL  OR  LADY  to  do  housework  and  help 
with  egg  candling  and  packing;  no  objection 
to  lady  with  one  child;  young  or  middle-aged 
man  to  drive  car,  sell  farm  produce  and  help 
with  farm  work ;  no  objection  to  help  that  keep 
Saturday;  help  must  refrain  from  the  use  of 
coffee,  tea,  liquor  and  tobacco  and  live  a  life  of 
good  works;  please  don’t  apply  for  a  short-time 
period  of  work;  state  what  you  can  do  and  your 
monthly  wages  with  maintenance.  W.  E.  HAL- 
LOCK.  Box  40.  Belfast,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  general  farm  work;  must 
be  good  milker  and  willing  worker:  small 
family  fifty  dollars  per  month,  tenant,  firewood 
and  milk,  bonus  at  end  of  year:  personal  inter¬ 
view.  A.  MALNATI,  Ashley  Falls.  Mass. 


NEAT.  SETTLED,  single  woman  under  forty- 
five.  laundry  and  general  housework,  modern 
conveniences,  also  single  man  for  all-around 
farm  and  estate  work;  state  ages,  experiences, 
references,  wages  expected;  send  pictures.  BOX 
12,  Milford,  Pa. 


WANTED— Single,  sober  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  have  experience;  good  home  and 
fair  wages.  ADVERTISER  1785,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  all-round  farm-band.  J. 
O.  NEFF,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  HOUSEKEEPER,  handy-man.  garden¬ 
er:  Long  Island:  permanent;  starting  $25 
month.  ADVERTISER  1780,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — Housekeeping;  man  must  drive;  work 
not  hard,  good  home,  $40  month:  write  full 
particulars,  references.  SMITH,  50  Brookside 
Drive,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  housekeeper  to  do  general 
housework;  family  two  adults,  good  home  with 
modern  conveniences.  MRS.  J.  H.  THOMPSON, 
111  North  Franklin  St..  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TEST-COW  MILKER,  for  A.  R.  work,  milking 
about  10  cows  three  times  daily;  $40  month 
with  room  and  board;  state  experience,  age, 
names  and  addresses  of  former  employers.  BOX 
38.  St.  James,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER.  GENERAL;  experienced  cook 
or  mother’s  helper;  sleep  in;  give  references 
and  salary  desired.  W.  W.,  251-20  Stanley 
Place,  Little  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple,  middle  thirties,  no  children; 

wife,  cook,  cleaning,  laundry;  husband,  drive, 
gardening,  bandy-man,  occasional}*  wait  table; 
start  $75  and  home;  9  miles  Stamford.  Conn.; 
bachelor;  state  experience.  ADVERTISER  1791, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


2  MEN  INTERESTED  in  learning  poultry  work 
in  Long  Island,  steady,  $15  monthly  to  start, 
room,  board:  full  particulars  first  letter,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  1792,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  tbe  number  of  tlie  adver¬ 
tiser  on  tbe  envelope. 


Situations  Wanted 


DAIRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wishes  to  make 
change:  small  herd  on  private  estate  pre¬ 
ferred:  first-class  buttermaker;  Swiss,  single; 
best  references,  please  state  wages,  with  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  1053,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  in  motherless  nursery  or 
small  estate;  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER.  FOREST  or  estate;  honest,  sober, 
reliable:  references;  state  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1755,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  20,  honest,  sober,  clean-cut,  de¬ 
pendable  worker,  desires  job.  HOWARD 
MORSE,  Heatheote  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N. 


INSTITUTIONAL  EMPLOYERS — Couple:  man, 
band,  orchestra,  choir  teacher,  director,  in¬ 
structor  printing,  editor  school  paper,  cottage 
father:  woman,  cottage  mother,  grade  teacher 
first  to  fifth;  highest  credentials.  WILLIAM 
R.  TURNER.  1500  Harrison  St.,  Frankford, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  WITH  high  school  girl.  P.  O. 
BOX  158,  Potter  Hill,  R.  I. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  estate  or 
practical  business  proposition ;  middle-aged, 
life  experience  in  all  branches  of  farming;  cat¬ 
tle.  horse,  hog  and  sheep  breeding,  general 
crops,  fruit  culture,  market  milk  production  both 
certified  and  pasteurized.:  best  of  references,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1771.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLEAN,  HONEST,  American  young  man,  24, 
strong,  ambitions,  anxious  to  work  for  good 
home  and  $15  a  month  salary;  do  not  smoke 
or  drink.  ADVERTISER  1776,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  married  man  as  herds¬ 
man,  dairyman;  experienced,  honest  and  re¬ 
liable;  references.  BOX  47,  Flagtown,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man,  24,  capable  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  experienced  in  general  farming, 
desires  position.  EDWARD  SIPOS,  Rome,  Ohio. 


PASTORATE,  ANYWHERE,  WANTED  by  suc¬ 
cessful,  popular  minister,  gifted,  magnetic, 
stirring  preacher;  pastor,  congregations,  mem¬ 
bership  increased;  splendid  recommendations; 
salary  secondary.  BOX  701,  City  Hall  Station, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Position  by  all-around  blacksmith, 
single,  some  experience  in  carpentry,  on  farm. 
CIIAS.  BONHOTAL,  Box  110,  Bristol,  Conn. 


RUNNING-HORSE  TRAINER  wants  connections 
with  owners  that  are  just  starting  in  or  those 
wanting  reliable  trainer;  race  anywhere;  write, 
ADVERTISER  1780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  German 
farm  school  trained,  life  experience,  general 
crops,  rotation,  potatoes,  dairy,  poultry,  good 
mechanic,  capable,  best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1781,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
wishes  employment.  JANSEN,  43-17  217th 

St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEMAN,  RELIABLE  man,  wants  general 
work  around  bouse;  willing  worker,  good  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  E.  J.,  903  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


GARDENER.  FARMER,  livestock,  drives;  ref¬ 
erences;  wife,  housework;  grown  child.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  active,  generally  useful,  on  farm 
near  New  York;  proper  living  conditions  es¬ 
sential:  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1790,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  CLEAN  LIVING  bandy-man  wants 
small  salary,  good  food  and  home,  for  wife 
and  girl  7;  have  own  car.  ADVERTISER  1788, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM — 75  acres,  Bucks  County,  good  roads, 
schools,  churches;  truck  farm  or  dairy  farm, 
high  state  of  cultivation,  60  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation,  0  acres  woods,  rest  in  meadow,  good 
stream,  good  outside  buildings,  10-room  stone 
house,  light  and  heat;  with  or  without  stock, 
machinery,  price  right.  CIIAS.  O’NEILL,  R. 
D.  1,  Bristol,  Pa. 


WANT  TO  BUY — Good  general  farm  with  stock 
and  equipment  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.; 
will  arrange  for  present  owner  to  operate  farm 
on  profit-sharing  basis;  give  full  details  and 
price.  ADVERTISER  1722,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm  on  concrete  highway, 
all  improvements  in  the  house  and  new  barn. 
MRS.  D.  BERTON,  Jewett  City,  Conn. 


TOURIST  INN,  boarding  house,  fine  house  and 
lawn;  20  acres  good  land;  $3,000,  $500  cash, 
$20  monthly;  State  road.  ADVERTISER  1744, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — Excellent  chicken  farm  and  boarding 
house;  03  acres,  12-room  house;  wonderful 
view,  near  Summer  resort,  church  and  school; 
tractor,  one  ton  truck,  all  farm  implements; 
write  CHARLES  PAPP,  Seward,  Schoharie  Co., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm  or  will  work 
stocked  farm  on  rent  or  share  basis.  BOX  47, 
Flagtown,  N.  J. 


SALE — Pretty  little  3-room  cottage,  neatly  fur¬ 
nished,  electric  lights;  main  highway,  rail¬ 
road;  $800;  buyer  gets  free  rides  Scranton; 
terms;  stamp.  BOX  75,  Pomona,  Fla. 


DAIRY'  FARM,  78  acres,  10  miles  south  of 
Utica  on  State  road:  good  buildings,  fine  level 
land;  electricity;  $0,000,  terms.  LEE  CHAPIN, 
Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 


80-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  capacity  1,600; 

brooder  bouses,  all  equipment;  down  pay¬ 
ment.  L.  DARLING,  Alpine,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA,  2  ti-ACRE  farm,  camp,  building,  $50. 
FEIST,  15  Hospital  Place,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  Bradley  Beach,  N.  J., 
two  six  rooms  aud  bath;  one  three-room  bun¬ 
galows,  all  improved,  furnished;  select  neighbor¬ 
hood;  sell  cheap  or  exchange  small  farm.  WM. 
FECHTMAN,  27  Heudel  Ave.,  North  Arlington, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 118-acre  hay,  grain,  dairy  farm; 

unfailing  well,  springs,  creek;  10  acres  tim¬ 
ber;  15-room  bouse,  good  cellar,  ample  buildings; 
church  and  school  half  mile,  village  10  minutes; 
country  road:  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Large  Vermont  farm,  near  city  and 
large  lake;  ideal  location;  choice  paying  propo¬ 
sition;  stocked  and  equipped;  modern  attractive 
home  and  grounds;  tourists’  cabins;  good  build¬ 
ings;  sickness  causes  a  sacrifice.  ADVERTISER 
1750,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  beautifully  upkept, 
paying  fruit  and  poultry  farm;  modern  build¬ 
ings,  in  excellent  condition,  accommodating 
2,500  layers;  city  improvements  in  7-room  mod¬ 
ern  home;  also  caretaker’s  house;  farm  can  be 
had  with  or  without  stock  and  machinery;  price 
$25,000  at  a  sacrifice,  half  cash;  this  farm 
stands  me  $33,000;  write  for  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  100-acre  farm,  12  miles  from 
Schenectady;  good  soil,  large  woodlot,  mail 
route,  school  bus:  fair  buildings:  reasonable 
price.  ADVERTISER  1758,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  small  chicken  farm,  will  make 
a  good  living,  save  money  besides,  with  a 
beautiful  home,  suitable  for  boarding,  on  State 
road;  electricity.  74  young  fruit  trees,  berries, 
asparagus:  $10,000,  equipped,  stocked;  owner, 
LEONARD  MILLER,  Middleburg.  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  for  sale,  with  stock  and 
tools,  including  26  bead  cattle;  good  buildings, 
spring  water,  plenty  timber,  fruit  trees:  $4,500, 
$1,000  down,  balance  paid  in  half  milk  check. 
P.  O.  BOX  34,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  COUPLE  want  small  secluded  cabin, 
cottage,  within  35  miles  New  York;  low 
rental.  ADVERTISER  1705,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  with  equipment  and  capital, 
work  farm,  40  acres,  rent  reasonable,  or 
shares  to  those  with  fine  references;  excellent 

I  soil,  lovely  old  house;  five  miles  Oswego,  five 
minutes  to  Lake  Ontario.  ADVERTISER  1783, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent:  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  More  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Many  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  tbe  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accented  for  this  department. 


FOR  SALE — 100  miles  from  New  York,  a  140- 
acre  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  fine  loca¬ 
tion;  description  and  price  on  request;  also  a  5- 
room  house,  garage  and  about  one  acre  of  land. 
ADVERTISER  1759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 3  farms,  good  high  location;  owner. 
SKAGE,  McDonough,  N.  Y. 


SELL  OR  LEASE,  inn,  all  furnished,  on  U.  S. 
20.  JENSEN,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


180  ACRES,  40  head  purebred  Holsteins,  produc¬ 
ing  1,000  lbs.  milk  daily;  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty,  shipping  station.  State  road,  fully  equipped; 
tenant  house;  opportunity  for  right  man  as 
breeder  and  dairyman;  owner’s  health  reason  for 
selling.  ADVERTISER  1700,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy.  farm  suit¬ 
able  for  poultry,  within  80  miles  of  New 
York,  near  highway.  ADVERTISER  1761,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  farm,  71  acres,  hard 
road,  running  water,  good  buildings;  $2,200; 
sell  equipped  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  17S7, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLOUR  AND  FEED  mill,  must  be  sold  within  30 
days,  at  bargain;  terms  to  reliable  parties. 
ADVERTISER  1707,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA  IDOW  WISHES  to  sell  50-acre  farm,  part 
clear,  near  Bridgeville,  Del.:  5-room  house, 
necessary  outbuildings.  ADVERTISER  1770, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50-ACRE  FARM  in  Pennsylvania,  $800.  BERYL 
BROWN,  Portville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  equipped  dairy  farm  con¬ 
sisting  of  30  Ayrshire  cows,  dairy  equipment, 
retail  milk  route;  all  buildings  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  1775,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-acre  live  farm  with  implements 
and  livestock.  WM.  BYRAM,  R.  D.  2.  Mon¬ 
roeville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  year  round,  reasonable, 
small  house,  garden,  electricity.  ENXISSON, 
1746  West  Tenth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OTHER  INTERESTS  cause  sale  of  complete 
poultry  farm  operating  at  a  profit.  In  Green 
Mountains,  bordering  National  forest,  good  bunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing,  on  State  road,  only  one  mile 
from  village.  Wholesale  buyers  pay  casli  for 
products  at  door.  Houses  for  1,300  layers;  liot- 
water  brooding  system,  2,400  capacity;  roomv 
bay  barn;  7-room  house,  bath,  phone;  tenant 
house.  Buildings  all  in  good  condition,  metal 
roofs  on  all  barns.  Spring  water,  gravity  flow, 
piped  to  all  buildings.  85  acres,  15  fertile,  easily 
worked  meadow,  balance  pasture  and  woodland, 
w  liite  River  and  brooks  on  property.  A  practi¬ 
cal,  money-making,  one-man  farm.  Complete  out¬ 
fit  of  tools  aud  2.000  chickens  included.  Price 
$5,000.  W.  C.  HUTCHINSON,  Owner,  Hancock, 
Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — 120-acre  farm,  fair  buildings,  price 
$1,000,  $300  down  payment.  H.  L.  PERRY, 
Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


120-ACRE  GENERAL  farm 
R.  SAUNDERS,  Athens, 


:  terms  to  suit. 
N.  Y. 


T. 


FOR  SALE — Boarding,  truck  farm;  bouse,  im¬ 
provements;  machinery,  horses.  SIIERER, 
Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  MIDDLETOWN,  200  acres,  house,  barn 
for  40  cows,  unfailing  water;  reasonable  rent 
or  share  basis:  give  proposition  for  responsible 
person.  AD\  ERXISER  1789,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  VERMONT  honey.  5-pound  pail  $1.10,  two 
5-pound  pails  $2,  postpaid:  best  sweet  to  buv. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


1’INE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-Ib.  can  here  clover  $5, 
buckwheat  $4.20;  10  delivered  $1.75,  buck¬ 
wheat  $1.45;  honey  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Our  best  light  clover,  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2-S1.S0,  6-$4.30;  buckwheat  1  pail  85c,  2-$1.60, 
0-$3.75;  all  postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 


FANCY  GRADE  maple  syrup  $2.25  gallon; 

sugar,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  10  lbs.  $3.  prepaid  third 
zone.  BENJ.  HOX1E,  Proetorsville,  Vermont. 


Miscellaneous 


COW.  SHEEP  and  horse  clippers  sharpened;  en- 
close  50e  with  each  set  blades  mailed;  sheep 
blades  35e  set;  factory  grinding  equipment; 
guaranteed;  blades  returned  day  received;  es¬ 
tablished  1S52.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N. 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service;  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  books,  pamphlets,  maps, 
sporting  pictures,  letters,  documents,  etc.; 
send  list;  enclose  stamp.  CORNELIUS  KUZ- 
BIK,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Used  two-wheel  trailer,  within  125 
miles;  give  dimensions  and  price.  AV.  B.  R1T- 
TERBUSCH.  35  Orange  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Between  00  and  70  hives  bees. 

mostly  Italians,  and  supers  for  comb  honey; 
inspected  and  found  clean  last  Fall.  F.  AV. 
COREY,  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Several  thousand  oak  railroad  ties, 
standing  in  woods:  concrete  road,  two  miles 
from  railroad,  in  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A’ a r ions  liorse-drawn  tools  for  small 
farm,  including  a  side-hill  plow,  also  small 
mowing  machine:  letters  only.  D.,  BOX  315, 
Hutton  Road,  Hamilton  Beach,  N.  Y. 


News  from  Iowa 

I  am  a  farmer  and  plant-breeder.  In 
looking  back  over  the  years  there  have 
been  many  ups  and  downs.  Some  of  the 
hard  problems  of  horticultural  plant 
breeding  have  been  solved  or  are  nearing 
solution. 

I  have  made  a  host  of  friends  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  true,  hon¬ 
est  friends,  and  many  came  through  the 
medium  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  remember  in 
the  early  years  of  my  strawberry  breed¬ 
ing  work  such  men  as  Col.  G.  B.  Brack¬ 
ett,  Matthew  Crawford  and  II.  W.  Col- 
lingwood  were  always  ready  with  kind 
words  of  advice  when  things  looked  blue 
to  hie. 

The  past  Winter  has  been  the  coldest 
on  record,  26  to  36  below  zero  at  times, 
and  continually  below  for  weeks.  This 
will  give  a  good  test  on  cold  resistance  of 
fruit  buds  on  my  new  hybrid  fruits  where 
buds  are  above  the  snow.  In  one  of  my 
experimental  orchards  snow  drifted  in 
from  S  to  12  feet  deep.  I  expect  this  to 
be  a  broken  and  tangled  mass  of  brush 
when  the  snow  settles.  In  some  other 
plantations  where  snow  has  gone  trees 
and  bushes  have  been  completely  skinned 
from  the  ground  up  two  to  three  feet  by 
mice.  I  tried  tramping  the  snow  down 
around  young  trees  for  mouse  protection. 
Where  snow  drifted  one  to  two  feet  deep 
at  one  storm  and  formed  a  crust  that 
would  bear  a  man  up  I  found  the  plan 
would  not  work. 

I  have  found  Soy-bean  straw,  where 
beans  are  thrashed  for  grain,  to  be  the 
very  best  mulch  material  I  have  ever 
used  on  strawberries  and  raspberries.  - 

Conrad,  Iowa.  harlow  rockhill. 


Missouri  Notes 


Drop  us  a  postal  now 

lor  the  complete  McCormick- 
Deering  tractor  catalog.  There 
is  a  wide  range  for  your  choice, 
including  the  all-purpose 
Faroiall  in 


ee  sizes, 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


The  latter  days  of  January  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  coldest  weather  through¬ 
out  the  Middle  West  experienced  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  was  necessary  to 
give  close  attention  to  the  roots  and  blubs 
stored  in  the  basement.  We  find  the 
small  movable  coal  oil  .stoves  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  insure  against  frost  in  cold 
corners.  Our  local  utility  company  has 
been  put  to  great  expense  in  thawing  out 
pipes  and  replacing  frozen  meters.  To 
prevent  complete  idleness  on  the  part  of 
our  young  man  helper  we  decided  -to  let 
him  begin  to  divide  the  Dahlia  clumps 
earlier  than  ever  before.  What  effect,  if 
any,  on  the  sprouting  of  the  roots  this 
will  have,  I  have  never  heard.  Of  late 
years  we  sell  only  those  roots  having  a 
live  sprout  and  find  it  satisfactory.  Cus¬ 
tomers  rarely  complain  of  failure  to  grow 
and  we  have  few  complaints. 

Nineteen  thirty-five  was  a  fairly  good 
year  for  Dahlias.  Moisture  was  ample. 
Our  trial  bed  proved  of  great  interest. 
Jules  Trimbee,  color  Petunia  violet,  was 
a  strong  grower  and  persistently  and 
heavy  bloomer,  superior  in  these  respects 
to  Fort  Monmouth  though  flowers  are 
not  so  well  formed.  Other  good  ones  in 
this  class  which  we  call  “the  purples”  are 
Violet  Wonder  and  Thomas  Edison.  I 
like  the  reds  and  purples. 

New  reds  were  Prince  of  Persia,  Bag- 
dod,  Robert  Emmet  and  D.  W.  Morrow, 
but  they  differed  widely  in  the  shade  of 
red.  The  Dwight  W.  Morrow  is  the  in¬ 
comparable  red,  a  wonderful  flower  that 
it  seems  to  improve  upon.  The  three 
other  reds  are  all  large  and  fine.  Prince 
of  Persia  is  the  darkest  and  bloomed  pro¬ 
fusely.  It  ranks  among  the  big  ones  and 
is  very  showy.  I  cannot  speak  definitely 
of  the  Robert  Emmet.  Still  another 
shade  of  red  is  the  R.  E.  Lee,  medium 
in  size.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  in 
Satan.  It  was  not  unusually  large  and 
it  did  not  seem  fixed  in  type.  The  flowers 
on  the  three  bushes  varied  considerably 
in  color  and  form.  The  growth  was  extra 
strong.  The  highest  ranking  of  the  new 
Dahlias,  considering  all  aspects,  was  the 
Omar  Khayyam.  There  were  10  bushes 
and  all  perfectly  uniform  in  size,  upright, 
shapely,  not  unduly  tall  or  short.  It  is  a 
good  bloomer  of  very  large  flowers,  heavy, 
massive,  good  keepers,  good  stems,  color 
roughly  orange.  I  considered  it  ideal  in 
good  qualities. 

Among  the  older  sorts  that  we  depend 
on  for  flowers  for  customers  are  the  Jane 
Cowl,  a  rank  heavy  grower  and  on  that 
account  a  late  bloomer,  requiring  disbud¬ 
ding  for  good  stems  until  late  in  season ; 
Monmouth  Champion,  Edna  Ferber  (fine 
hybrid  cactus),  Marg.  W.  Wilson,  dwarf 
bush,  stands  up  without  staking,  very 
early,  very  large  and  very  profuse;  Jer¬ 
sey  Beacon,  sensational  color  (Chinese 
scarlet)  ;  Pride  of  Stratford,  Sagamore, 
Champagne,  Mrs.  Warner,  Yellow  Duke, 
A.  D.  Livoni,  ball  or  show  pink,  and 
Bronze  Beauty,  pompon.  For  Summer 
and  early  Fall  blooming  we  find  Darlene 
the  best,  of  medium  size,  light  pink. 

L.  R.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  County,  Mo. 


When  It’s  Time  to  BUY  / 
INVEST  in  the  BEST/ 

£  It  may  be  all  right  to  take  chances  on  small 
tilings,  but  when  it  is  time  for  a  major  step  that 
will  affect  all  of  your  working  days  and  your  en¬ 
tire  family’s  welfare,  chance  must  be  avoided. 
Your  investment  in  a  tractor  is  such  a  step.  You 
want  your  tractor  to  be  of  utmost  utility  the  year 
around;  to  be  perfectly  adapted  for  good  work 
with  many  machines;  and  to  be  of  such  lasting 
quality  that  it  will  still  he  handling  your  heavy 
farm  work  years  from  now.  Also,  you  want  to  he 
sure  of  best  possible  re-sale  value. 

International  Harvester  and  your  McCormick- 


Deering  dealer  give  you  this  assurance  in  fullest 
measure.  Your  choice  of  a  tractor  in  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  line— whether  it  he  Farmall-type, 
regular  wheel-type,  crawler,  or  orchard  tractor— 
is  the  most  capable  tractor  that  money  can  buy. 
You  can  hank  on  International  Harvester  experi¬ 
ence!  Thirty  years  of  progress,  with  both  power 
AND  power  machines ,  has  made  this  Company 
the  largest  tractor  builder  in  the  world.  Remem¬ 
ber  this:  \ou  will  get  best  performance,  economy, 
and  service  from  a  McCormick-Deering  tractor. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  know  that 
these  are  FACTS.  Join  the  great  majority.  Con¬ 
sult  your  McCormick-Deering  dealer. 

International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK -DEE  RING 

Tractors  and  Machines 


UNLOADING  TOOLS 


track;  Hay  Slings  of  every  type;  Har¬ 
poon,  Grapple  and  Derrick  Forks; 
Track,  Hooks  and  Fittings;  Pulleys 
—  a  complete  line  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements.  Send  for  MYERS  Cata¬ 
log.  It  will  save  you  time  and  trouble. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &.  BRO.  CO. 

858  Fourth  Street  Ashland,  Ohio 

Pumps ,  Water  Systems,  Hay  Tools,  Door  Hangers 


(HT-l) 


Send  free  Hay  Unloading  Tool  Cata¬ 
log  and  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

Name - — - 

Address - - - 


f°r  fREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100,000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


BEATV°*prices 


r  Prices  ofSilo  materials  are  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing.  We  have  large  stocks  of  high-grade 
materials  purchased  before  recent  increases. 
It’s  money  in  your  pocket  to  get  our  price 
protection  on  any  one  of  the  famous  Craine 
8  Silos  now. 

NEW  KOROK  $100,000.00  SILO 

The  result  of8  continuous  years  oftests  and 
experimentation.  No  Mortar  Joints,  no  Ce¬ 
ment — Acid  Proof.  All  vitreous  tile — smooth 
inside  like  a  glass  bottle — handsome  Tap¬ 
estry  exterior  finish.  The  greatest  Silo  ad¬ 
vancement  in  35  years. Exclusively  a  Craine 
8  development. 

FREE  BOOK  ON  MOLASSES  SILAGE 

Interesting  information  gathered  from  best 
authorities.  Write  for  your  copy.  Address 
Craine,  Inc.,  34TaftSt.,  Norwich, N.Y. 

Gk 


C  R  A  I  N  E  O 

A  TYPE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  PURSE 


GUARANTEES  You  the  BEST  al  SAVING  in  PRICE 

Convenient  Continuous  Door  Fronts. 

MATERIAL  ard  WORKMANSHIP  GUARANTEED! 

Delivered.  Ereotefi.  Write  for  Free  Catalog:. 


Rib-Stone  CorVo"  ation  LeRoy,  N.Y 


READY  TO 
SLIDE  UP, 


I 


UP  in] 

P'oce  *2 


DOORS 

ALWAYS  WORK 

Unadilla  owners  say  the 
doors  alone  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  whole  silo. 

They  provide  a  safe  and  easy  step  lad* 
der  to  go  up  and  down ;  to  tighten  or 
loosen  all  hoops.  A  flip  of  the  finger 
up  and  a  slight  push  in,  loosens  any 
door  in  any  weather.  You  do  every¬ 
thing  for  or  with  the  Unadilla  at  the 
front.  Only  the  Unadilla  offers  these 
patented  advantages.  Send  for  catalog, 
prices,  terms  and  early  order  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla, 
New  York. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


v*: 
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The  Potato  —  Its  Origin  and  Varieties 


WHITE  MOUNTAIN 


EARLY  OHIO 


RUSSET  RURAL 


SMOOTH  RURAL 


IRISH  COBBLER 


SPAULDING  ROSE 


ORTY  years  after  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  the  Span¬ 
iards  led  by  Francisco  Pizarro  at¬ 
tacked  and  conquered  the  great  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Empire  of  the  Incas.  Along 
the  high  ranges  and  table-lands  of 
the  Andes  in  what  is  now  Colombia,  Equador,  Peru, 
Bolivia  and  Chili  they  found  the  Indians  living 
largely  on  a  food  crop  new  to  white  men,  the  potato. 
Not  only  did  the  Indians  eat  potatoes  as  we  do,  but 
they  also  dried  them  to  keep  long  in  storage. 

Some  time  before  1600  the  Spaniards  took  the  po¬ 
tato  to  Europe.  Its  use  spread  slowly  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  so  slowly  that  it  was  not  till  nearly  1S00  that 
it  became  a  staple  food. 

In  1386  the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  planted 
potatoes  on  his  estate  in  Ireland.  Very  probably 
they  had  been  taken  from  captured  Spanish  ships. 
In  the  cool  and  moist  climate  of  Ireland  potatoes 
found  a  congenial  home.  So  heavy  was  their  yield 
compared  to  that  of  the  cereal  grains  and  other 
farm  crops  that  the  Irish  people  adopted  the  potato 
as  their  principal  food  during  nine  months  of  the 
year,  called  the  “potato  months.”  June,  July  and 
August  were  the  “meal  months”  that  were  felt 
as  times  of  real  privation  compared  with  the 
plenty  of  the  “potato  months.” 

The  first  recorded  importation  of  pota¬ 
toes  into  the  American  colonies  was  by 
Irish  emigrants  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1719.  Their  use  spread  gradually, 
slowly  at  first,  but  becoming  more 
and  more  important  after  1800. 

In  those  days  before  the  rail¬ 
roads,  farm  produce  would  not 
pay  the  cost  of  hauling  long 
distances  over  dirt  roads, 
but  fattened  cattle  could 
walk  to  market.  Many  of 
the  potato  varieties,  par¬ 
ticularly  some  red  varie¬ 
ties,  were  of  poor  table 
quality  but  heavy  yield¬ 
ed.  These  were  com¬ 
monly  called  “hog  pota¬ 
toes  because  used  for  fat¬ 
tening  hogs  and  cattle. 

These  varieties  may  have 
been  similar  to  the  high 
starch  varieties  now  grown 
in  Germany  for  producing  al 
cohol.  By  1840  the  census 
showed  that  New  York  State 
grew  30,123,064  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes,  compared  with  the  1935  crop 
of  21.450.000  bushels.  New  York’s 
per  capita  production  was  then  12.4 
bushels  compared  with  three  bushels  for 
the  whole  United  States  now. 

Suddenly  and  without  warning  the  potato 
crops  of  both  Europe  and  North  America  were 
attacked  by  a  new  and  mysterious  disease  now 
called  late  blight  and  rot.  From  the  position  of 
being  one  of  the  most  productive  and  dependable  of 
farm  crops,  potatoes  suddenly  became  one  of  the 
most  uncertain.  Though  the  Spaniards  had  noted 
blight  and  rot  in  Peru  as  early  as  15.j3,  it  had  not 
been  carried  across  the  hot  tropical  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  in  seed  potatoes  by  sailing  ships. 

Year  after  year  beginning  about  1840,  the  potato 
crops  of  Europe  and  North  America  suffered  terri¬ 
ble  losses.  So  discouraged  did  the  growers  of  New 
York  State  become-  that  each  five-year  census 
showed  a  drop  in  production  till  only  6,447,394 

bushels  were  grown  in  1860. 

Worst  of  all  was  the  terrible  Irish  famine  of  184o, 
1846  and  1847.  Before  potatoes  became  generally 
used  for  food  in  Ireland  the  population  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  850,000  in  1650.  By  1845  it  had  in¬ 
creased  to  8,295,061.  More  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
land  of  Ireland  was  planted  to  potatoes.  So  com¬ 
plete  and  disastrous  was  the  loss  of  the  potato  crop 
by  blight  and  rot,  and  so  great  was  the  dependence 
of  the  Irish  people  upon  their  staff  of  life  that 
between  200.000  and  300.00  persons  perished  of 
starvation  or  of  diseases  brought  on  by  insufficient 
food.  Literally  millions  of  the  Irish  race  emigrated 
till  the  population  fell  to  about  half  that  in  1845. 

Both  in  Europe  and  America  every  effort  to  con¬ 
trol  the  disease  failed  till  the  discovery  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  more  than  40  years  later. 

In  desperation  many  growers  tried  to  breed  new 
varieties  that  should  be  immune  to  blight  and  rot. 


By  Daniel  Dean 


One  of  the  first  and  most  successful  breeders  was 
the  Rev.  Chauncey  Goodrich  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  He  sent 
to  South  America  for  a  collection  of  varieties,  and 
from  the  seed-balls  grew  over  12,000  new  seedling 
varieties.  The  best  was  the  Garnet  Chili,  still  grown 
in  some  places.  From  this  Garnet  Chili  Albert 
Bresee  grew  the  Early  Rose.  Luther  Burbank  found 
a  seed  ball  on  a  Rose  plant  in  his  mother's  garden 
that  became  the  White  Burbank  variety. 

Young  farmers  today  cannot  even  imagine  the  in¬ 
tense  interest  potato-growers  took  in  new  varieties 
from  1850  till  after  1900.  When  I  began  farming 
in  1904  one  of  the  first  things  that  naturally  oc¬ 
curred  to  a  young  man  was  to  buy  and  test  out 
potato  varieties  to  find  the  best  for  my  land.  I  had 
as  high  as  26  under  test  in  one  season,  and  have 
heard  of  men  who  had  collections  of  varieties  num¬ 
bering  in  the  hundreds. 

Beginning  with  the  Garnet  Chili,  Early  Rose  and 
White  Burbank  many  thousands  of  varieties  were 
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bred  or  selected,  and  of  these  hundreds  at  least 
attained  popularity  varying  all  the  way  from  a  local 
to  a  national  scale.  Whenever  any  one  variety  was 
sufficiently  superior  in  yield,  in  appearance  or  table 
quality  to  warrant  interest  in  farm  papers,  it  would 
spread  over  the  potato-growing  sections  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies. 
Among  the  most  popular  after  the  above  named 
were  the  Early  Ohio,  Bliss  Triumph,  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  Dakota  Red,  Late  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
Feachblow,  Pearl  and  Irish  Cobbler.  Any  of  the 
older  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  can  add 
many  more  names  to  this  list. 

Elbert  S.  Carmen,  publisher  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  became  interested  in  potato  breeding  and 
was  successful  in  bringing  out  a  number  of  the  most 
famous  varieties,  including  the  “Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,”  the  Carmen  No.  3  and  the  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  These  spread  rapidly  over  all  the  main 
crop-producing  sections  and  for  many  years  have 
been  the  most  important  single  type  of  potatoes  grown 
in  the  United  States.  In  1903  George  Priestley  of  Alba, 
Mich.,  found  in  a  field  of  White  Rurals  a  sport  hill 
with  large,  heat  resistant  vines  and  large  yield  of 
dark-skinned  tubers.  This  became  the  Russet  Rural 
variety  popular  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  the  constant  succes¬ 


sion  of  new  potato  varieties  came  to  a  sudden  stop 
about  this  time,  and  we  have  had  very  few  since. 
One  explanation  is  that  the  Rurals  and  thi’ee  or 
four  other  varieties  were  so  much  better  than  any 
before  that  they  have  not  found  real  competitors. 

In  the  30  years  since,  few  new  varieties  have 
gained  any  wide  popularity,  though  several  older 
varieties  have  done  so.  Among  these  are  the  Russet 
Burbank,  also  known  as  the  Netted  Gem  and  Idaho 
Baker,  the  Red  McClure,  Spaulding  Rose  No.  4 
and  White  Rose. 

The  potato  industry  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dr.  William  Stuart  of  the  1J.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  his  Group  Classification  of  American 
potato  varieties.  From  1909  to  1913  he  gathered 
and  grew  together  thousands  of  varieties.  Year 
after  year  he  most  thoroughly  studied  every  char¬ 
acter  of  tuber,  vine,  flower  and  length  of  life. 
Finally  he  grouped  together  the  important  potato 
varieties  grown  in  the  United  States  into  11  groups, 
afterwards  adding  a  twelfth  for  varieties  imported 
from  Europe. 

The  revolutionary  idea  he  brought  to  farmers  was 
found  in  the  fact  that  within  each  of  these  groups 

the  varieties  were  in  most  cases  so  similar  that 
one  could  be  substituted  for  another  with  little 
loss  of  yield  or  table  quality.  From  this 
came  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  vigor, 
the  purity  from  mixture  and  the  free¬ 
dom  from  disease  of  any  strain  or 
lot  of  seed  was  far  more  important 
than  its  varietal  name.  The  va¬ 
rieties  for  which  these  groups 
were  named  were  the  Cobbler, 
Triumph,  Early  Michigan, 
Rose,  Early  Ohio,  Hebron, 
Burbank,  Green  Mountain, 
Rural,  Pearl,  Peachblow 
and  Up-to-Date. 

Dr.  Stuart’s  classifica¬ 
tion  enables  the  grower 
to  start  testing  varieties 
by  first  excluding  all 
those  belonging  to  groups 
that  do  not  either  grow 
well  or  sell  well  in  his 
section.  Where  mixture 
of  varieties  was  once  one 
of  the  worst  troubles  of 
the  carlot  shipper  we  now 
find  that  in  most  commer¬ 
cial  sections  only  one  or  at 
most  two  or  three  types  of 
potatoes  are  grown.  Standar¬ 
dization  upon  the  best  yielding 
varieties  has  increased  yields,  and 
upon  the  best  quality  varieties  has 
increased  prices  to  growers  and  enabled 
them  to  profit  from  the  reputation  that 
good  quality  varieties  have  earned  in  large 
markets. 

Idaho  is  a  striking  example  of  success  with  po¬ 
tatoes.  More  than  29,000,000  bushels  per  year  are 
grown  where  in  1900  the  crop  was  but  little  over  one 
million.  It  used  to  be  said  that  “Every  Idaho 

farmer  grows  the  same  kind  of  potatoes  that  his 

wife’s  folks  do  back  East.”  A  prominent  Colorado 
shipper  once  told  me  that  there  was  a  time  when 
carloads  of  Idaho  potatoes  enroute  to  market 
through  Colorado  in  some  mysterious  way  become 
known  on  arrival  as  Colorados. 

Now  the  average  price  for  Russet  Burbank  pota¬ 
toes  in  large  city  markets  is  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  competing  variety  of  importance.  The 
Russet  Burbank  has  practically  driven  all  other  late 
varieties  out  of  use  in  Idaho  and  many  millions  of 
bushels  are  grown  in  other  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

We  might  say  that  from  1845  to  1903  growers 
tried  to  fight  potato  diseases  by  breeding  for  new 
resistant  varieties. 

From  1903  to  the  World  War  a  new  plan  was 
widely  used,  that  of  selection  of  the  best  hills  for 
seed,  generally  by  what  was  called  the  tuber-unit 
method.  While  this  gave  promising  results  in  yield 
and  uniformity  it  performed  its  best  service  by  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  growers  and  scientists  to  the 
importance  of  several  potato  diseases  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  attracted  but  little  attention  because  less 
spectacular  than  late  blight  and  rot.  Mosaic,  leaf- 
roll,  spindle-tuber,  yellow-dwarf  and  fusarium  wilt 
are  seed-carried  diseases  that  are  often  hard  and 
sometimes  impossible  to  detect  by  examination  of 
seed.  Each  cuts  down  (Continued  on  Page  400) 
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A  Miniature  Garden 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  making  money  is  by  mak¬ 
ing  small  savings.  A  good  way  to  make  a  small 
saving  is  to  have  an  early  garden.  No  not  your  big- 
garden.  Just  a  little  miniature  garden.  You  never 
beard  of  one.  Perhaps  not,  very  few  people  have 
and  yet  these  same  people  have  one  or  more  little 
flower  beds  where  they  pick  lovely  flowers  all  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  same  thing  can  be  done  with  many  of  the 
smaller  vegetables  that  we  depend  upon  for  our 
living  during  the  Summer.  Yet  we  never  think  of 
having  a  little  vegetable  garden  to  correspond  to 
these  flower  beds.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  those  of  us  who  have  a  large  garden  plot  think 
that  is  sufficient.  It  is  in  many  cases  where  the 
garden  is  planted  early.  But  where  there  is  a  lot  of 
Spring  work  that  has  to  be  done  before  time  can 
be  found  to  plant  the  garden  a  little  miniature  gar¬ 
den  helps  out.  Once  you  have  had  one  you  will  not 
want  to  bo  without  one. 

They  are  simple  to  make — just  spade  up  a  little 
plot  of  ground  if  possible  in  a  protected  place  where 
it  gets  full  sunlight.  Be  sure  that  the  ground  is  real 
fertile.  Where  plants  are  growing  so  close  together 
the  soil  must  be  very  fertile.  On  such  a  small  plot 
as  you  will  want  to  use  it  is  very  easy  to  apply 
plenty  of  well-rotted  manure  or  decayed  compost. 
Some  acid  phosphate  would  help  to  balance  the  ma¬ 
nure.  Plant  only  one  or  two  of  your  favorite  early 
maturing  vegetables  like  lettuce.  The  reason  for 


A  Vegetable  Garden,  16  feet  long  ly  12  feet  ivide. 


this  is  to  give  you  a  large  enough  quantity  ready  at 
one  time.  These  smaller  vegetables  grow  very  well 
in  rows  ten  inches  apart.  Early  peas  can  be  planted 
even  closer — six  or  seven  inches  apart.  You  can 
readily  see  that  considerable  produce  can  be  raised 
on  a  small  plot  of  ground  where  it  is  planted  so 
close  together.  But  do  not  forget  that  the  soil  must 
be  correspondingly  fertile  in  order  to  grow  this 
heavy  crop. 

The  picture  shows  what  you  might  call  a  Deluxe 
Model  of  a  miniature  garden.  It  was  1(5  feet  long 
and  six  feet  wide.  It  had  a  flat  stone  walk  through 
the  center  under  the  arbor  for  the  Scotia  beans  and 
across  one  end.  This  garden  was  designed  to  be  a 
complete  and  attractive  garden  rather  than  auxil¬ 
iary  to  a  larger  one.  It  produced  IT  different  kinds 
of  vegetables  besides  second  and  third  plantings  of 
some.  For  a  miniature  garden  to  supplement  a 
larger  garden  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  plant  so 
many  different  kinds  of  vegetables.  Because  you 
would  have  such  a  small  amount  of  any  one  think 
ready  to  use  at  one  time  that  it  would  not  be  of  any 
consequence.  While  if  you  plant  your  whole  plot  to 
two  or  possibly  three  things  you  will  have  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  to  serve  your  family.  If  I  were  to 
select  a  few  vegetables  that  can  be  planted  real 
early  and  do  well  in  a  miniature  garden  lettuce 
would  top  the  list.  Others  are  onion  sets  (Ebe- 
nezer),  radishes,  spinach,  beets,  carrots  and  Alaska 
peas.  The  reason  for  specifying  Alaska  peas  is  that 
they  are  a  smooth  pea,  not  wrinkled,  and  can  be 
planted  much  earlier  without  the  danger  of  the  seed 
rotting.  They  are  also  very  early  and  of  good 
quality.  a.  l.  h. 


Weevils  in  Dry  Beans 

I  am  sending  you  a  sample  of  beans  that  1  raised  on 
my  farm  last  Fall  that  have  a  small  black  bug  inside 
them.  Could  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  the  method  for 
getting  rid  of  it.  I  burned  a  number  of  pounds  of 
beans  infested  with  these  bugs  last  year.  Is  this  the 
bean  weevil?  b.  e. 

Beans  all  over  the  world  are  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  a  small,  brownish-gray  weevil  known  throughout 
this  country  as  “the  bean  weevil.” 

In  the  Spring  the  grown  weevils  which  have 
passed  the  Winter  in  beans  in  our  pantries  and  store¬ 
houses,  fly  to  the  gardens  and  fields  where  bean 
plants  are  growing.  Here  the  weevils  lay  their 
white  eggs  usually  inside  of  the  pods,  either  through 


cracks  or  through  tiny  holes  which  the  mother 
weevil  eats  in  the  wall  of  the  pod.  When  the  eggs 
hatch,  the  tiny  white  grubs  enter  the  beans  in  the 
pod  and  pass  their  whole  lives  within  the  seeds.  As 
many  as  a  dozen  or  more  grubs  are  able  to  live  in¬ 
side  of  a  single  bean.  In  the  Fall  when  the  beans 
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are  harvested,  many  of  them  may  contain  the  tiny 
white  grubs  inside  although  no  evidence  of  their 
presence  is  visible  from  the  outside.  If,  then,  the 
beans  containing  the  grubs  are  stored  in  a  warm 
pantry  the  tiny  rascals  will  keep  right  on  eating  and 
growing  and  finally  will  develop  into  full-grown 
weevils  which  emerge  through  tiny  circular  holes 
cut  in  the  skin  of  the  beans. 

The  grubs  and  weevils  in  dry  beans  can  be  killed 
with  heat  by  placing  the  seed  in  an  oven  heated  to 
about  145  degrees  for  two  or  three  hours  if  the  beans 
are  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer.  If  the  seeds  are  in 
a  deep  dish  it  will  take  several  hours  for  the  heat 
to  reach  the  center  of  the  mass.  It  is  not  usually 
convenient  to  use  heat  because  it  is  not  easy  to  main¬ 
tain  just  the  right  degree  in  a  stove. 

Probably  a  better  way  is  to  treat  the  dry  beans 
with  carbon'  bisulphide.  This  heavy  liquid  can  be 
purchased  at  any  drug  store.  The  seeds  should  be 
placed  in  a  tight  receptacle,  for  example  a  wash 
boiler,  tin  pail  with  close  fitting  cover,  garbage  pail 
or  similar  tight  container.  A  half  teacupful  of  the 
liquid  for  any  one  of  these  containers  is  sufficient. 
It  may  be  poured  directly  on  the  seeds  or  it  may  be 
put  in  a  shallow  tin  which  shoidd  be  set  on  top  of 
the  beans.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  is  applied  to  the 
seeds  the  cover  of  the  container  should  be  placed  in 
position  as  tightly  as  possible.  A  wet  newspaper 
placed  beneath  the  cover  especially  if  the  latter  is 
loose,  will  tighten  the  cracks  and  aid  in  holding  the 
gas  from  escaping.  The  beans  should  be  left  closed 
for  several  days  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  liquid 
to  evaporate  and  for  the  gas  to  do  its  work  through 
the  whole  mass  of  seeds. 

Precautions. — Carbon  bisulphide  is  imflam-mable 
and  explosive  and  must  not  be  brought  near  fire  of 
any  kind  —  stove,  lantern,  candle,  lighted  pipe,  cig¬ 
arette  or  cigar.  The  fumigation  may  be  done  in  a 
shed  or  some  outbuilding  where  there  is  no  danger. 

Another  way  of  protecting  beans  in  storage  is  to 
mix  dry  slaked  lime  with  them  at  the  rate  of  equal 
parts  of  the  lime  and  seeds  if  only  one  or  two  bush¬ 
els  are  concerned.  In  the  case  of  smaller  amounts 
of  seeds  more  lime  should  be  used.  The  dry  dust 
is  mixed  with  the  seeds  as  the  beans  are  stored 
away.  The  lime  does  not  kill  the  grubs  in  the  beans 
but  it  does  prevent  the  weevils  when  they  appear 
from  laying  eggs  and  causing  more  trouble.  G.  w.  ir. 


Producing  Choice  Winter  Squash 

Last  year  I  produced  some  particularly  fine  Win¬ 
ter  squashes.  First,  I  chose  the  warmest  part  of  the 
garden,  the  part  most  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day.  Squash  is  a  tropical  plant 
which  loves  the  hottest  situations.  For  this  reason 
1  sowed  the  seed  late  in  Spring.  May  20,  to  avoid 
danger  of  late  frost.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we  had 
an  exceptionally  late  frost,  but  I  protected  the  young 
plants  which  were  three  to  six  inches  high  by  cover¬ 
ing  them  with  berry  boxes,  and  other  receptacles. 
Another  time  when  a  cold  snap  came  suddenly  late 
at  night  I  sprayed  the  frozen  plants  with  cold  water 
before  the  sun  arose  and  then  shaded  them  with 
newspapers  held  down  with  earth,  or  with  wide 
shingles  stuck  in  the  ground  between  the  plants  and 
the  sun. 

I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  squash  to  dig  out  a  foot  of  soil  in  an 
area,  say  two  feet  square,  and  to  place  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  hole  a  liberal  layer  of  well  decayed 
stable  manure,  say  two  or  three  inches  deep,  then  to 
replace  an  equal  quantity  of  the  best  soil  and  mix 
soil  and  manure  thoroughly  with  a  spading  fork. 
Finally,  I  add  enough  soil  to  make  a  “hill"  two  or 
three  inches  high,  but  level  all  across  and  with  its 
surface  finely  raked. 

At  intervals  of  about  two  inches  I  planted  a  dozen 
or  so  of  seeds  pressed  half  finger  depth  in  the  soil, 
covered  and  the  surface  smoothed  over.  It  is  said  to 


Squash  Hardening  off  Prior  to  Storage 


be  a  good  plan  to  sow  15  or  20  radish  seeds  in  each 
squash  hill  because  the  bugs  that  feed  on  squash 
seem  to  dislike  the  presence  of  radish  plants  and 
thus  leave  the  squash  plants  unharmed. 

After  the  squashes  produced  two  or  three  leaves 
I  destroyed  the  inferior  plants  leaving  only  three  to 
five  of  the  best.  Later  on  I  destroyed  all  but  two 
to  the  hill.  When  vines  covered  the  ground  I  stopped 
raking  because  they  might  have  been  injured  or  pre¬ 
vented  from  taking  root  at  the  joints.  To  faAor 
their  taking  root  I  covered  each  runner  in  several 
places  with  about  a  dipperful  of  earth.  Such  cover¬ 
ings  have  also  saved  plants  for  me  when  squash  vine 
borers  attacked  them.  The  roots  on  the  runners 
supplemented  and  even  replaced  those  formed  in  the 
hill.  The  presence  of  borers  is  easily  detected  in 
advanced  cases  by  the  wilting  of  affected  runners. 
Healthy  runners  do  not  wilt  except  when  in  need  of 
water.  Then  the  whole  patch  wilts  more  or  less. 

Usually  squashes  produce  several  “male"  blossoms 
before  the  “female"  flowers  appear.  When  a  female 
blossom  is  fertilized  the  young  squash  will  be  “set” 
in  about  a  week.  After  that,  if  extra  fine  specimens 
are  desired  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  other  fruits 
that  form  on  each  vine  should  be  cut  off  with  a  very 
sharp  knife  before  they  have  a  chance  to  develop. 
This  method  of  handling  the  vines  and  the  fruits 
is  much  better  than  pinching  off  the  tips  of  the  run¬ 
ners.  which  practice  tends  to  increase  the  amount 
of  vine  instead  of  the  size  of  the  fruit. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  even  the  hardest 
skinned  squashes  may  be  very  easily  bruised  and 
thus  rendered  unfit  for  storage.  The  greatest  care 
should,  therefore,  be  exercised  in  harvesting  to  pre¬ 
vent  scratching  and  bruising  because  decay  will 
start  from  such  injuries.  Before  placing  them  in 
storage  it  is  a  good  plan  to  harden  them  off  out  of 
doors. 

Squash  should  never  be  stored  in  cold  or  damp 
quarters,  because  under  such  conditions  they  de¬ 
teriorate  and  decay.  The  best  place  in  which  to 
store  Winter  squashes  is  in  a  warm  dry  room  or  a 
cellar  on  shelves  rather  near  the  heater.  Squashes 
so  stored  will  improve  in  flavor  and  keep  far  longer 
than  where  the  temperature  is  cold  enough  to  be 
considered  ideal  for  cabbage,  celery  and  root  crops. 

New  York.  m.  g.  icains. 
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Horticulture  Notes 

■  —  By  H.  B.  Tukey  ===== 


Mouse  and  Rabbit  Protection 

Mouse  and  rabbit  injury  has  reached 
most  serious  proportions  this  year  in  the 
East.  Reports  are  coining  in  telling 
about  peach  orchards  that  have  been 
girdled  and  destroyed;  this  is  not  at  all 
common.  Apple  trees,  yes,  but  seldom 
pear  trees.  Bridge  grafting  will  in  some 
instances  save  the  tree,  as  discussed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  raised,  however,  is  what  can  be 
done  for  another  year? 

The  best  and  only  answer  is  to  exercise 
eternal  vigilance.  For  years  fruit-grow¬ 
ers  and  commercial  manufacturers  have 
been  trying  to  find  some  repellant  which 
will  keep  mice  and  rabbits  from  ravaging 
fruit  trees.  Each  outbreak  of  injury 
brings  some  new  formula  and  some  new 
advice,  but  another  season  or  two  finds 
them  in  the  discard. 

Gi’owers  have  tried  painting  the  trees 
with  concentrated  lime-sulphur,  blood, 
manure,  solutions  of  strychnine  and  al¬ 
most  anything  else  conceivable.  They 
have  also  tied  black  paper  and  wood  ve¬ 
neer  around  the  trees,  only  to  find  that 
the  black  paper  induced  winter  injury  in 
the  trunks.  They  have  placed  wire 
guards  30  inches  high  around  the  trees, 
and  yet  under  certain  conditions  have 
found  injury. 

They  have  cut  branches  and  placed 
them  between  the  rows  or  along  the  side 
of  the  fields  from  which  the  rabbits 
seemed  to  come,  so  as  to  provide  a  food 
supply  which  would  satisfy  the  rabbits 
without  having  them  resort  to  the  trees. 
Other  growers  have  insisted  that  the 
only  way  to  meet  the  rabbit  nuisance  is 
to  hunt  them  out  and  destroy  them. 

Of  course,  a  good  wire  guard  of  one- 
fourth-inch  mesh  firmly  set  and  reaching 
to  a  height  of  30  inches  will  take  care  of 
an  average  Winter.  Such  practice  is  to 
be  recommended. 

As  for  mice,  here  again  the  answer  is 
vigilance.  A  disk  harrow  run  through 
the  orchard  just  as  the  ground  begins  to 
crust  with  the  first  Fall  freezes,  will 
help  to  break  up  the  mouse  runways  and 
break  up  their  plans  for  the  Winter.  Not 
all  orchards  can  be  treated  in  this  way, 
to  be  sure. 

Poison  offers  perhaps  the  best  solution  to 
the  mouse  problem  although  the  writer 
has  a  friend  in  the  fruit  game  who  buys 
broken  glass  from  a  certain  factory  and 
puts  several  shovels  of  it  around  the 
crown  of  each  newly-set  apple  tree,  and 
who  insists  that  it  is  helpful.  A  good 
bait  is  one  tablespoon  of  gloss  starch  in 
one-half  cup  of  cold  water,  stirred  into 
three-fourths  pine  of  boiling  water  to 
make  a  thin  clear  paste.  One  ounce  of 
powdered  strychnine  is  mixed  with  one 
ounce  of  baking  soda  and  stirred  into  the 
starch  to  a  smooth  creamy  mass  free 
from  lumps.  One-quarter  pint  of  heavy 
corn  syrup  and  one  tablespoon  of  gly¬ 
cerine  are  then  stirred  in,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  applied  thoroughly  to  12  quarts 
of  wheat. 

This  bait  may  be  distributed  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  tablespoon  in  moisture-proof  con¬ 
tainers  such  as  glass  jars,  small  bottles 
or  tin  cans.  The  mouth  of  the  container 
should  be  such  as  to  prevent  small  birds 
from  reaching  the  poison,  and  should  be 
elevated  at  the  closed  end  so  as  to  keep 
it  dry.  It  is  well,  also  to  place  the 
mouth  away  from  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  wind. 

These  are  only  suggestions.  It  is  only 
by  using  them  to  fit  each  particular  prob¬ 
lem,  and  then  by  being  eternally  vigilant 
that  anyone  can  keep  ahead  of  these 
troublesome  creatures. 


Liquid  Manure 

Can  I  use  the  liquid  from  a  cow  barn 
on  a  garden,  and  in  what  way?  T.  L. 

New  York. 

The  liquid  from  a  cow  barn  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  stimulant  to  the  garden,  but 
it  will  not  take  the  place  of  a  complete 
fertilizer.  Its  composition  will  probably 
vary.  It  is  applied  to  hurry  growth.  It 
should  not  be  used  when  the  ground  is 
dry,  as  the  roots  might  take  it  up  so 
rapidly  as  to  cause  injury.  Apply  when 
the  soil  is  moist,  after  a  rain.  It  is 
usually  given  at  intervals  of  two  weeks ; 
there  should  be  rain  or  irrigation  be¬ 
tween  applications.  Such  liquid  is  often 
helpful  to  peonies  when  they  are  forming 
buds,  or  to  roses.  e.  t.  k. 


Questions  from  Texas 

I  have  three  purple  crepe  myrtle  trees 
that  seem  determined  to  be  covered  with 
mildew.  Sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  but 
mildew  returned.  Will  dormant  spray 
be  better?  I  have  two  pear  trees  which 
bear  heavy  crops,  but  just  as  the  fruit 
ripens  brown-black  rot  gets  them.  What 
shall  I  spray  with?  When  peach  trees 
for  several  years  have  been  sprayed  with 
oil-emulsion  is  there  danger  of  leaf-curl? 
Will  apricots  stand  lime-sulphur  dormant 
spray  the  same  as  peaches?  Should  the 
spray  for  brown  rot  of  peaches  be  applied 
while  the  trees  are  dormant?  J.  F.  H. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  or  some  other  finely 
divided  sulphur  will  give  you  good  con¬ 
trol  of  mildew.  Get  it  on  during  warm 
spells  as  it  is  then  more  effective.  Some 
of  the  wettable  sulphurs  should  be  good 
under  your  conditions.  A  dormant  spray 
will  do  no  good.  It  would  be  making  a 
wild  guess  to  try  to  diagnose  the  pear 
trouble  from  this  distance.  Among  other 
fungi  which  might  cause  the  same  symp¬ 
toms,  bitter  rot  has  been  reported  from 
Texas  on  pear.  The  best  advice  would  be 
for  you  to  get  in  touch  with  your  State 
Experiment  Station,  giving  a  more  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  trouble.  Oil 
sprays  will  not  control  leaf-curl  on  the 
peach ;  you  must  use  some  fungicide  such 
as  Bordeaxix  or  lime-sulphur,  applied  dur¬ 
ing  the  dormant  season.  Apricots  will 
stand  lime-sulphur  in  the  dormant  condi¬ 
tion  just  as  will  peaches.  Brown  rot  of 
peaches  will  not  be  controlled  by  dormant 
spraying ;  you  must  use  sulphur  sprays 
during  the  growing  season. 


Selection  of  Material  for 
Rosy  Aphis  Control 

I  had  a  heavy  infestation  of  rosy  aphis 
last  season.  Will  cresylic  acid  in  con¬ 
junction  with  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate 
of  lead  in  delayed  dormant  spray  be  an 
effective  spray  or  should  I  use  S3  per 
cent  oil  in  conjunction  with  lime-sulphur 
and  lead?  How  late  may  cresylic  acid  be 
used?  R-  s. 

Shanesville,  Pa. 

You  had  better  be  careful  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  these  materials,  the  time  of  appli¬ 
cation,  and  the  combination  with  each 
other.  Lime-sulphur  and  oils  are  not  a 
good  mixture ;  trees  will  not  stand  heavy 
oil  sprays  in  too  many  seasons  in  suc¬ 
cession  and  too  late  in  the  season.  In 
other  words  the  best  plan  for  you  is  to 
study  over  the  following  recommended 
schedules  and  select  the  one  which  meets 
your  particular  situation  and  fancy  : 

Dormant  Stage. — Tar  distillate  emul¬ 
sion  (S3  per  cent),  three  gallons,  to  100 
gallons  of  water. 

Early  Green  Tip  Stage. — Lubricating 
oil,  three  gallons ;  cresylic  acid,  one-half 
gallon ;  100  gallons  of  water. 

Green  Tip  Stage.  —  Lubricating  oil, 
three  gallons;  nicotine  sulphate,  one 
pint ;  100  gallons  water. 

Delayed  Dormant  Stage. — Lubricating 
oil,  three  gallons;  100  gallons  water. 


Sweet  Cherry  Questions 

I  have  a  Black  Tartarian  cherry  tree 
which  after  13  years  now  starts  slowly  to 
bear  fruit,  but  fruit  which  is  red,  not 
black.  Should  I  fertilize  the  tree?  J.  L. 

If  the  variety  is  Black  Tartarian  it  is 
quite  late  in  coming  into  fruiting.  You 
should  have  had  a  few  cherries  at  four  to 
six  years  of  age.  Perhaps  the  variety  is 
not  true  to  name,  although  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian  fruits  are  not  strictly  ‘‘black." 
They  are  dark  red  to  reddish  black,  more 
or  less  heart-shaped,  soft-fleshed,  ripening 
early  in  the  season.  Some  varieties,  like 
Schmidt,  are  notoriously  late  in  coming 
into  bearing.  This  last  named  is  a  late- 
ripening,  large,  dark  red  to  black,  firm- 
fleshed  variety.  Another  possibility  is 
that  the  tree  needs  cross-pollination.  You 
can  tell  whether  this  is  the  problem  or 
not  by  noticing  whether  or  not  it  blooms 
and  does  not  set  fruit  or  whether  it  does 
not  even  bloom.  If  it  blooms  but  sets  no 
fruit,  then  faulty  pollination  may  be  the 
answer.  In  that  case  another  variety  of 
sweet  cherry  should  be  planted  nearby. 
Or,  if  you  do  not  have  room  for  another 
tree,  try  borrowing  a  spray  of  flowers 
from  a  neighbor  and  touch  the  open  flow¬ 
ers  on  your  tree  with  the  open  flowers  on 
the  borrowed  bx-anch. 

If  the  tree  is  making  good  vigorous 
growth,  leave  well  enough  alone.  If  it  is 
making  weak  gx-owth,  apply  a  nitrogen¬ 
ous  fertilizer  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  un¬ 
der  the  branches  in  early  Spring  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  to  five  pounds. 


Fruit  Varieties  for  the 
Catskill  Section 

Can  you  give  me  a  list  of 'fruit  ti’ees 
that  I  can  grow  in  the  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains,  good  soil,  at  2,000  feet  elevation? 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.  F.  d.  w. 

You  should  have  a  wide  range  from 
which  to  choose  the  varieties  for  planting. 
While  it  is  true  that  you  must  consider 
Winter  hardiness,  yet  you  are  not  in  a 
section  where  this  is  an  extreme  or  limit¬ 
ing  factoi*.  As  a  first  suggestion,  it  is 
always  well  to  get  in  touch  with  some  of 
the  local  fruit  fanciers  and  with  the  local 
Farm  Bureau,  which  in  your  case  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Catskill.  Someone  who  knows 
your  particular  location  will  be  able  to 
give  3rou  a  much  more  satisfactory  an- 
swer.  Just  as  a  suggestion,  however,  you 
will  not  be  far  wrong  ixx  selecting  from 
the  following  list : 

Apples. — Wealthy,  Milton,  McIntosh, 
Cortland,  R.  I.  Greening,  Northern  Spy, 
Delicious.  Pears. — Bartlett,  Seckel,  Kief- 
fer.  Sweet  Cherries. — Black  Tartarian, 
Yellow  Spanish,  Windsor.  Japanese 
Plums. — Abundance,  Burbank.  European 
Plums. — Italian  prune,  Reine  Claude. 
Peaches. — Rochester,  South  Haven,  Gold¬ 
en  Jubilee,  Elberta,  Ci-osby.  h.  b.  t. 


Seventh  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

Already  there  are  many  requests  for 
itineraries  of  our  tour  for  this  Summer. 
They  are  not  yet  ready,  but  just  as  soon 
as  they  come  from  the  printer  they  will 
be  mailed  out.  We  will  not  overlook  you. 
The  announcement  was  made  in  advance 
because  many  make  their  plans  early  and 
we  wanted  you  to  know  something  of 
what  we  had  in  mind. 

We  have  not  been  to  Waterton  Lake  in 
Waterton  National  Park.  The  park  is 
situated  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
boundary  line  between  Montana  and  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  line  runs  right  across  the 
center  of  a  wonderful  mountain  region — 
with  lakes,  waterfalls,  rugged  peaks  and 
glaciers  in  the  valleys.  It  is  similar  to 
Glacier.  The  mountain  peaks  range  from 
7,000  to  10.000  feet  and  Mt.  Cleveland  is 
10.43S  feet.  With  four  days  divided  be- 
tween  our  beloved  Glacier  Park  and  its 
twin  Waterton  Park,  a  scenic  panorama 
is  promised  that  will  be  soul  satisfying. 
The  return  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  be 
no  let  down  for  this,  too,  covers  another 
of  the  finest  pax-ts  of  our  country.  There 
are  diversions  en  route  both  ways  on  the 
trip  and  all  will  be  outlined  when  the 
itinerary  reaches  you.  You  will  find  this 
a  trip  as  well  worth  while  as  any  we  have 
had.  A  postal  card  request  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  Send  for  the  folder  and  plan  to 
go  with  us  August  7,  1936. 

M.  G.  keyes.  Tour  Director. 
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QUART  SIZE 
Durable  and  More 
Attractive 
Price  $6.00  per  1000  f.o.b. 
Amsterdam.  Send  for  Trial 
Order  of  100— $1.00  Postpaid. 


..  AIVISY  F.KDAiVI.M.V. 


Sr"  berry  plants 

We  have  the  leading  varieties  of  strawberry  plants 
including; 

Dorsett  and  Fairfax,  Mastodon  Everbearing 

Prices  Reasonable 

NEWBURGH  RED  RASPBERRY  SETS. 
Shrubs  •  Trees  -  Evergreens  -  Etc. 

Send  for  Price  List . 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  &  SONS,  Oswego  Co.,  HASTINGS,  N.Y. 


AA  QUALITY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

wholesale  to  every  grower.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  IOOO-S3.25, 
5,000-$  15.  Premier,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Wm.  Belt, 
Bell-Mar.  Gandy,  Lupton,  Aberdeen,  l,000-$3,  5,000- 
$13.75.  Chesapeake,  l,000-$3.50,  5,000-$I6.75.  Masto¬ 
don  EB.,  l,000-$4.25,  5,000-$20.  We  are  booking  orders 
now.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  List  free. 

W.  H.  CAREY  &  SON.  Box  9,  PITTSVILLE,  MD. 
One  of  the  Largest  Strawberry  Growers  in  Maryland. 

C, _ .1 _  ni„ Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Premier. 

►strawberry  rlants  Howard  17,  Big  joL  and 

Chesapeake  60c  per  100;  $3.50  per  1,000;  5,000  for 
$15.00.  Mastodon  liverbearing  80o  per  100;  $5.00  per 
1,000.  BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 

VIRGINIA  GROWN  CABBAGE  AND 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefield  Cabbage 
Plants,  1000-$  1 .00,  5000-$4.50,  !0,000-$8.75.  Marion 
Market  (yellows  resistant)  I000-$l.50,  5000-$6.00. 

Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  IOOO-$3,  5000-$I2.56. 
Hardy  Frostproof  Field-grown  Plants.  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato,  Sweet  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato„.Egg  Plant  and 
Late  Varieties  of  Cabbage.  All  seed  from  best  avail¬ 
able  stock  and  Certified  where  possible.  Tomato,  Pep¬ 
per  and  Egg  Plant  treated  with  RED  OXIDE  OF 
COPPER.  All  seed  planted  on  new  land.  Ask  for  FREE 
descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
You  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you  use  our  plants. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  JR.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

Trees  Of  Select  Quality  For  Spring  Planting 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  150,- 
000  one-year  apple,  limited  quantity 
two-year-olds,  best  new  and  older 
varieties.  150,000  select  Peach  trees 
one-year  and  June  Buds.  Nut  trees 
all  kinds.  Ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
We  specialize  in  growing  apple  and 
peach  trees  for  commercial  orchar- 
dists.  All  stock  thoroughly  inspected 
for  truoness  to  name. 

1936  Catalog  Ready  —  It’s  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


ASPARAGUS 


ROOTS;  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 
Extra  Heavy 

50-65  cts.,  100-$1.00  Postpaid.  1000-$6.50. 
HORSERADISH  Hoots— 85c  perdoz.,  50— 75c,  100— 
$1.25  Postpaid.  1000 — $6.50.  Sent  as  directed. 

L  &  F.  DONDEKO  VINELAND,  N\  J. 

f*l  fll/FB  CCrn  Alfalfa,  Aisilte,  Timothy,  Sweet 
vLUVLIl  vLUl  Clover,  Pasture  Mixtures,  Soy 
Beans,  and  Seed  Oats.  All  Northwestern  Ohio  grown, 
showing  high  purity  and  germination.  Free  from  nox¬ 
ious  weeds.  High  quality  seed  reasonably  priced  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  most  particular  farmer  and  con¬ 
servative  buyer.  Write  today  for  price  list  and  free 
samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  Co.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Wakefield,  Copenhagen. 

Golden  Acre,  Baiihead,  Savoy,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 
Plants;  Bermuda,  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onion  Plains: 
1,000,  $1.00;  10,000,  $9.00:  20,000,  $15.00.  Earliana. 
Bonny  Best.  Pritchard.  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Tomato 
Plants:  1,000.  $1.50:  10,000,  $12.50.  Ruby  King.  Calm 
fornia  Wonder,  Cayenne  Pepper;  Snowball  Cauliflower; 
Black  Beauty  Eggplant  Plants:  1,000,  $2.50:  5,000, 
$10.00.  I.ettuce.  Beet,  Broccoli,  Potato  Plants.  $1.50  per 
1,000.  Catalog  Free.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 


FIELD  GROWN  TOMATO  PLANTS— Varieties:  Earli¬ 
ana.  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best,  Pritchard,  Baltimore. 
Prices:  Postage  prepaid — 200-60c;  500-$  1.50:  I000-$2.50. 
Express  collect—  I000-$I  .75 ;  5000-$7.50:  1 0. 000 -$  1 2.50. 
Special  prices  on  largo  lots.  Also.  Lettuce.  Cauliflower. 
Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts,  Egg  Plants,  Pepper.  Porto 
Rico  Potato,  Onion  and  Spring  grown  Cabbage  Plants. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  -  Greenville.  S.  C. 


HOT  HORSE  RADISH  roots,  1  year  —  No.  1.  $!- 
100;  $5.50-1000.  Succulent  Mary  Washington  As¬ 
paragus  roots.  1  year-  No.  1  75C-I00:  $4.00-1000. 

2  year — No.  1,  $1.10-100:  $5.75-1000.  Pungent  Rhu¬ 
barb  roots,  1  year — No.  1,  60c-dozen;  $3.50-100:  $23- 
1000.  Lots  100  postpaid  Lots  1000  collect  expres-uge. 
WARREN  SHINN,  Root  specialist,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
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SIUEET 

High  yielding  Hybrids  that  ripen  in  succession 
•nd  provide  abundance  of  delicious  fresh 
sweet  corn  from  early  summer  till  fall  with  some 
to  can  and  plenty  for  winter  popping. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE 

HONEOYE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 25  Million  for  1936 

Cabbage  and  Onion  Plants  now  ready.  All  leading 
varieties  $1.00  thousand:  10,000,  $7.50.  Early  Snowball 
Cauliflower  plants  ready  $3.00  thousand;  5,000,  $12.50. 
All  plants  hand  selected  and  graded,  well  packed  and 
good  delivery  guaranteed  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 
Now  hooking  Certified  Tomato,  Pepper,  Eggplant  and 
Sweet  potato  plants.  Oldest  and  largest  growers  in 
Virginia.  Shipping  capacity  over  500,000  daily. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  -  Franklin,  Va. 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph.  Early  Ohio. 

Rural  Russet,  and  Kataiidin.  Selected  Irish 
Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph,  Spaulding  Rose.  Smooth 
Rural  grown  from  certified  seed  and  rogued  fields. 
The  New  Variety  Katahdin  is  outstanding.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  its  trial.  Write  for  information  and  prices. 
PORTER  &  BONNEY.  -  ELBA.  New  York 


Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Here,  Danish  Baiihead,  Flat  Dutch, 
Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants. 
Prizetaker  and  Chrystal  Wax  Onions. 

1,000— *1,00  -  6,000— $4.00  -  10,000—67.00 

Write  for  Prices  on  Other  Plants  for  May  Shipment. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM  -  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


I  AflK  I  EXTRA  SPECIAL.  "Frostproof”  Cabbage 
L.vun  .  aiul  onion  plants  500,  50c:  1,000.  75c: 

10,000,  $5.00.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower  Plants  $2.50 
thousand;  10,000,  $20.00.  All  now  ready  No  order  too 
large.  Rooking  Pepper,  Tomato  and  Sweet  potato  plants. 
OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


I 


Prril  New  Double  Cross  Hybrid  89-3  the  best. 
JLlU  ensilage  variety  —  Cornel]  No.  11  — 
Cayuga  Soy  Beans.  JERRY  A. 
itflKH  SMITH,  Field  Seed  Specialties. 

UUItn  K.  F.  1).  No.  4,  Ludlow ville,  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF 

Sweet  E  Potato,’  Tpem>er  PLANTS 


Write  for  catalog. 


Potato, 

COLEMAN  PLANT  FA  It  BIS,  Tlhori,  bn. 


SEED  POTATOES  "'WJtf&lT8- 

N-  Ralph  Baker  -  -  Victor,  New  York 


GLADIOLUS  CATALOG  FREE 

50  large,  or  100  medium.  Glad.  Bulbs,  many  colors,  SI. 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Phlox,  Lilies,  Gayfeatliers. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  V. 


GLATITOLTIS— Specials  from  my  list,  100  large  bulbs, 
20  var.  or  150  medium  bulbs,  15  var.  labeled,  $1.00. 
Send  for  list.  H.  L.  PE1NZE  -  Northboro,  Mass. 


GLADIOLUS 


150  Blooming  size  bulbs,  40  choice 
varieties  .  ,61.00.  Postpaid. 

Longfellow  BroB.,  Hallowell,  Me. 


DAHLIAS  and  GLADIOLUS 


W  JARKOVSKY,  Mill 
Farm,  Mlddleburgh,  N  Y. 


rY  |_f  I  I  A  O  and  PLANTS— Hardy  and  annual. 

1  W.  H  TOPPIN  Westvllle,  N.  J- 

AD  II  DP  III  UFA  Latham  Raspberries,  big  stock. 
uKUrt  If  In  t  A  Ask  for  low  price  by  the 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  New  York 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

None  Better  Regardless  of  Price 

tfOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE 

No  Bisk  to  take  you  must  be  Satisfied 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Boots. 
Vegetable  Plants  in  season.  Also  Seeds. 
STRAWBERRY — Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Wm. 
Belt,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake  and  Mastodon  Everbearing 

We  Pay  Transportation  aT*riceIe 

Parcel  Post  or  Express  100  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry.  1st  9  tar.  above.. $0.75  $2.50  $4.50  $20.00 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake. .  .85  3.00  5.25  25.00 

Mastodon  Everbearing  .  1. 10  3.75  7.25  32.50 

Raspberry rLatham,  Chief.  St.  Regis,  Cumberland,  1-ogan 
Blackberry:  Eldorado,  E.  Harvest,  Lucreta,  Dewberry 
All  Trans.  raid.  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus.  1-yr.  No.  l.$0.30  $0.50  $0.75  $1.20  $4.00  $7.00 
Rhubarb,  1-yr.  No.  1.  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

Horserad.  1-yr.  No.  1.  .30  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 
Rasp.  &  Blackberry. .  .60  1.00  1.75  2.75  10.00  18.00 

Catalog  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  Sewell,  N.  J 


DEPENDABLE  quality 


Townsend's  Selected  Strain 
Berry  Plants  are  known  the 
Country  over  for  their  de¬ 
pendable  quality  and  heavy 
yielding  ability.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Prompt  Delivery 
or  can  reserve  plants  for  later 
shipment.  We  guarantee  safe 
arrival.  Forty  Page  Illustrated 
berry  book  free. 


;.  W,  TOWNSEND  8  SONS.  19  Vine  St„  Salisbury,  Md. 


Stra> 

^berries 

PAY 

51  years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  Is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


B  for  best  results  set  Eayner’s  high 
■  gfgStjw  ■  quality,  true  to  name  plants,  strong. 
,  T)iy|9r  /57  vigorous  fresh  dug.  100%  Satis- 
'* A  faction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 

r  send  for  Free  Berry  Book. 

50  100  500  1000  5000 

DOESETT  . $0.40  $0.70  $2.13  $4.25  $18.75 

FAIRFAX . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

PREMIER  . 35  .65  1.88  3.75  16.25 

CATSKILL  . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

Big  Joe . 35  .65  1.88  3.75  16.25 

CLERMONT . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

CHESAPEAKE . 40  .70  2.37  4.75  21.25 

GEM  E.  B . 60  1.00  3.63  7.25  31.25 

MASTODON  E  B . 60  1.00  3.38  6.75  28.75 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified.  DOR- 
SETT  and  FAIBFAX  also  all 
A  other  leading  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices,  de¬ 
scriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

FEES  COPY  —  WRITB  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

BOX  28„  „  ,  .  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  largest  groxoers  in  America. 
“Serving  (lie  Commercial  Strawberry  Growers  for  25  Year," 


Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Save 
Money.  Tells  you  how  to  Buy  Direct 
from  the  largest  Berry  Box  and  Bas¬ 
ket  Factory  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices.  _ _ 

New  Albany  Box  A  Basket  Co.,  Box  III,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Berry  Plants  of  Superior  Quality 

5,000.000  Strawberry  Plants  —  Mas¬ 
todon.  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Catskill, 
la  f  Premier  and  other  leading  varieties. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants. 
Grape  Vines,  Currant  and  Goose- 
|  berry  bushes.  Asparagus  roots.  Our 
Spring  1936  Catalog  is  chuck  full  of 
good  things.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 
—  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  — 
Box  A  -  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  Station 

Bays:  “In  bush  and  fruit — the  best  red  _ 

raspberry  under  cultivation.”  Disease  resistant — hardy 
—productive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for 
home  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced 
prices  on  15  other  varieties — Latham,  Chief,  June,  Co¬ 
lumbian,  etc.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries, 
Grapes.  Fruit  Treos,  Shrubs,  Boses.  Evergroens,  etc. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Bx  R,  H00SICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE.  These  varieties 
assure  success.  Dug:  to  your  order  from  new 
beds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  Order  direct  or 
send  for  FREE  catalog.  Prices  F.O.B.  Salisbury 

^  ~  100  250  500  1000  5000 

DORSETT  . $0.70  $1.25  $2.00  $4.00  $17.50 

FAIRFAX  . 70  1.35  2.25  4.50  20.00 

CHESAPEAKE . 70 

CATSKILL  . 80 

PREMIER  . 65 

BIG  JOE  . 65 

MASTODON  E.  B . 95 

M-  S.  PRYOR.  R.  F.  D 


1.35  2.25  4.50  20.00 
1.60  2.75  5.50  25.00 
1.15  1.75  3.50  15.00 

1.15  1.75  3.50  15.00 

2.00  3.25  6.50  27.50 
SALISBURY,  MD. 


fhABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  all 

varieties:  500-60c,  I000-80c,  5000-$3.25.  Broccoli: 
J.,;' * 000.  Catalogue  free.  Tomato,  Pepper,  Egg  Plants. 

bIMS  PLANT  COMPANY,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 

f.J? OSTPROOF  CABBAGE.  Bermuda  Onion  Plants.  Cer- 
tined  Tomato  Plants,  Pepper  Plants — Write  card  for 

description  and  price.  TIFTON  PLANT  CO.,  Tilton,  Ga. 


A  Comparison  of  Spinach 
Varieties 

Although  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  develop  or  introduce  a  crop  that 
would  be  “just  as  good  as'’  spinach,  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  decidedly  unsuccessful, 
and  it  still  retains  the  title  of  America’s 
favorite  vegetable  grown  for  greens.  The 
crop  succeeds  well  on  practically  any 
well-enriched  loam  or  silt  loam  soil  and 
particularly  well  on  muck  lands  when  the 
soil  reaction  is  slightly  on  the  acid  side 
of  neutral.  The  following  constitute  the 
most  widely  grown  sorts  at  the  present 
time : 

Nobel. — This  is  an  early,  bright  green, 
smooth-leaved  sort  used  extensively  in 
New  York  for  canning.  It  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  largest  leaved  variety,  but  the 
recent  introduction  of  Viking,  an  All- 
American  award  winner  of  1935,  makes  it 
necessary  to  at  least  share  the  title  with 
the  newcomer.  It  originated  with  Zwaan 
and  I  an  der  Molen  of  Holland  and  was 
introduced  by  them  in  1926.  It  is  equal¬ 
ly  as  well  adapted  to  Spring  as  it  is  to 
Fall  planting,  although  as  with  most  va¬ 
rieties  considerable  less  tonnage  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  later  crop. 

Holland ia. — As  an  early  to  interme¬ 
diate  variety  this  sort  has  considerable 
promise  for  canning.  It  originated  as  a 
selection  from  a  strain  of  Prickly  Winter 
by  Zwaan  and  de  Wiljes  of  Scheemda, 
Holland,  and  was  introduced  in  1916  by 
the  originators.  It  is  a  light  green  leaved 
sort  very  much  like  Prickly  AViuter  but 
is  usually  somewhat  more  long  standing 
and  has  slightly  larger  leaves.  It  is  a 
heavy  yielder,  producing  on  the  average 
only  slightly  less  tonnage  than  Nobel. 

Broad  Flanders.  —  This  is  an  early 
sort  somewhat  more  long  standing  than 
Bloomsdale  but  does  not  refrain  from 
bolting  as  long  as  Long  Standing  Blooms- 
dale.  It  is  well  adapted  for  canning  but 
is  also  widely  used  for  the  fresh  market 
and  home  garden  in  some  areas.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  old  and  historic  variety  long 
grown  in  Europe.  The  leaves  are  large, 
nearly  smooth  and  light  green  in  color 
and  the  variety  yields  on  the  average 
slightly  less  than  Ilollandia. 

Prickly  AArinter.  —  As  a  second  early 
variety  it  is  grown  in  areas  of  mild  AA’in- 
ter  as  a  seeded  crop  in  late  Fall  to  over 
AA'inter  and  be  harvested  in  the  Spring. 
It  is  also  a  very  large  producer  as  a 
Spring  crop  in  New  York  State  yielding 
not  a  great  deal  less  than  Nobel  and  IIol- 
landia.  It  is  a  large,  smooth,  medium, 
light  green  leaved  variety  usually  not 
quite  as  long  standing  as  Ilollandia  and 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  oldest 
variety  in  cultivation.  The  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  prickly  nature  of  the  seed 
and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  successfully 
grown  over  AA’inter  in  certain  sections. 

Yiking.  —  This  promising  new  variety 
originated  with  Sluis  and  Groot  of  IIol- 
bind,  received  All-American  mention  in 
1935  and  was  introduced  the  same  year. 

It  produces  enormous,  thick,  moderately 
savoy ed  and  moderately  dark  green  leaves 
and  is  quite  resistant  to  quick  bolting. 
Hie  yields  are  about  the  same  as  those 
of  Prickly  A\  inter  when  grown  either  as 
a  I’  all  or  a  Spring  crop.  In  comparison 
to  Nobel  it  has  fully  as  large  if  not  larger 
leaves,  is  equally  as  vigorous  a  grower 
and  is  superior  to  it  in  that  the  leaves  are 
darker  green  in  color  and  more  attractive¬ 
ly  savoyed. 

Old  Dominion.  —  The  inadequate  long 
standing  character  of  A'irginia  -  Savoy 
served  as  an  incentive  for  plant  breeders 
at  the  A  irginia  Truck  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  to  cross  it  with  King  of  Denmark  in 
order  to  obtain  a  mosaic  resistant  variety 
that  would  refrain  from  seed  stalk  for¬ 
mation  too  early.  The  program  resulted 
in  Old  Dominion  which  was  introduced 
in  1929.  The  plants  are  similar  to 
Bloomsdale  although  the  leaves  are  some¬ 
what  more  pointed  and  slightly  less 
crumpled  aud  blistered.  It  is  about  as 
well  suited  to  Spring  planting  as  it  is  to 
Fall  with  the  yield  in  both  instances 
somewhat  greater  than  Long  Standing 
Bloomsdale  but  less  than  Nobel  and  simi¬ 
lar  sorts. 

King  of  Denmark.  —  This  variety  is 
midseason  to  rather  late  and  refrains 
from  seed  stalk  formation  the  longest  of 
any  sort.  It  originated  with  Thomas 
Madsen  in  Denmark  as  Antvorskov,  and 
was  later  introduced  to  American  trade 
by  Harris  in  1920  by  the  name  it  now 
bears.  The  variety  is  not  only  well 
adapted  to  home  and  market  gardening, 
hut  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  canning  industry.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  crumpled  when  young  but  as 
they  develop  assume  a  smoother  surface. 
Although  not  as  heavy  a  yielder  as  Nobel, 
Ilollandia  and  similar  sorts,  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  of  very  line  quality. 

W.  D.  ENZIE. 


with  this  | 

E03 

B3  PLANTER 

Do  more  planting  on  the  good  days  and  the  bad  ones  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  That’s  exactly  what  you  can  do  with  the 
Oliver  ”9-C”  Corn  Planter!  You  cover  more  ground  in  a  day  with 
this  famous  Sunshine  Saver .  You're  all  through  with  your  planting 

—and  enjoying  life— while  others  are  still  waiting  for  good  weather 
to  come  around  again. 

\ou  get  Extra  Bushels ,  too,  with  the  Oliver  "9-C” — Bigger 
Yields!  You  get  the  squarest  possible  field  for  cross  cultivating. 

ith  its  Superior  Variable  Drop  Device  you  can  plant  2,  3  or  4 
kernels  per  hill  and  change  the  rate  of  planting  with  a  simple  hand 
lever — to  suit  your  soil — rich  or  thin. 

See  the  ’  9-C  ’  Planter  at  your  Oliver  Dealer’s  today— he  handles 
the  world  s  greatest  Sunshine  Saving  line  of  farm  implements 
« tools  that  will  save  your  time  and  money. 

0r  maiI  the  couPon*  Everybody  always  talks 
weather — and  does  nothing  about  it— 
vefi  except  Oliver! 


See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or 
check  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  lo  Oliver,  1  3  Verona 
St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  1 420 
Mayflower  Si., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


O  L  I  V  E  R 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  SALES  COMPANY 


Name. 


R.D. 


.  City. 


-Stale . 


□  Row  Crop  "70“  Traclor 

□  Standard  Row  Crop  Traclor 

□  1 8-28  or  28-44  Tractor 


□  Hay  Tools 

□  Corn  Planter 

□  Cultivator 


□  Thresher 

□  Plow 

□  Spreader 

RNY— 4-25-36 


Don’t  Gamble 

.  .  Test  Your  Soil 

r—-1 

You’re  gambling  most  of  your  income 
when  you  plant  seed  in  untested  soil. 
The  easy-to-use  Sudbury  Portable  Soil 
Testing  Laboratory  tests  for  acidity, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash. 
First  use  may  prevent  crop  failure 
and  save  many  times  its  cost. 

# 


Portable  Soil  Testing  Laboratory  Complete 
with  iiistructions  and  enough  ma-  4$  Q50 
terial  for  200  individual  tests...,  ■ 

Send  check  or  money  order. 

SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY 
P.  O.  Box  C,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  tracks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc, 

GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


Here's  a  different  kind  of  tractor — rugged,  full 
powered,  low  in  price.  Equipped  with  low  pres¬ 
sure  tires  and  four  speed  transmission,  it  handles 
a  full  size  plow,  as  well  as  other  tools,  with 
greater  ease  and  economy  than  many  larger  type 
tractors.  Speeds  2}4  to  25  m.  p.  h.  Pull3  a  rubber 
tired  trailer,  replaces  trucks.  You'll  like  its  com¬ 
pactness,  flexibility,  low  gas  and  oil 
consumption.  Before  you  buy  a 
tractor,  get  our  FREE  BOOK  describ¬ 
ing  the  SILVER  KING — the  tractor 
sensation  of  the  year. 

Send  post  card  for  FREE  BOOK. 

THE  FATE -ROOT -HEATH  CO. 

Box  366  Plymouth,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you'd  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘'square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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1  Containing  as  high  a  percentage  of ' 
killing  ingredients  as  is  possible  to 
incorporate  in  an  approved  commer¬ 
cial  arsenate  of  lead,  GRASSELLI 
BRAND  assures  you  of  a  high 
percentage  control  of  codling  moth. 
Spray  with  Grasselli  Arsenate  of 
Lead.  Control  the  first  brood  and 
follow  through  with  Grasselli  Arse¬ 
nate  of  Lead  to  insure  yourself  a 
maximum  of  clean  fruit. 

See  your  dealer  now. 


GRASSELLI 

Arsenate  of  Lead 
Bordeaux  Mixture 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dormant  and 

Summer  Oils 
Dry&Wettabie  Sulphurs 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Dutox* 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 


GRADE 

Loro*  —A  contact 
insecticide 
Manganar* 

NuRex  form* 
Paradiehlorobenzi  ne 
Sulphate  of  .Nicotine 
Sulforon* 

Zinc  Sulphate 
l*Trade  Mark  Reg.] 


INC. 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO 

Founded  1839 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Made  by  a  Firm  With  97 years 
Of  Chemical  Experience 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  earB 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough  djl  71% 
for  4  bushels  seed  V  *  •  *  ** 

(1  pint)  Enough  I  A|0 
for  2  bushels  seed  * 

(I  pint)  Enough  CA 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
"Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  I I29H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Friendly  to 

Vaiih 


The  double  action  killing  power  of 
"Black  Leaf  40”  provides  safe,  eco¬ 
nomical  protection  against  Aphis 
and  other  insect  pests  in  your  garden. 
"Black  Leaf  40”  kills  both  by  contact 
and  by  fumes.  It  acts  quickly.  Eco¬ 
nomical — a  little  makes  a  lot  of  spray. 

USE  IT  MANY  WAYS 

"Black  Leaf  40”  kills  insects  that  damage 
flowers  and  fruit.  Sprayed  on  evergreens  and 
shrubs  it  prevents  staining  by  dogs.  It  kills 
poultry  lice  and  feather  mites.  Directions  on 
labels  and  free  leaflets  tell  how  to  kill  vari¬ 
ous  insects  and  describe  the  many  uses. 

" Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
Insist  on  original,  factory-sealed 
packages  for  full  strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

INCORPORATED  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Sacked  Lily  op  India.  —  Some  time 
ago  one  of  our  correspondents  asked  for 
information  about  the  “Sacred  Lily  of 
India,”  which  we  were  unable  to  give,  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  know  what  plant  was 
thus  described.  We  now  learn  from  T. 
A.  Weston,  whose  plant  knowledge  is  en¬ 
cyclopedic,  that  this  is  the  plant  com¬ 
monly  called  devil’s  tongue,  botanically 
Hydrosme  or  Amorphopliallus  Rivieri.  It 
has  been  discussed  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  on 
several  occasions,  some  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  giving  their  experience  with  it.  This 
plant  is  not  a  lily,  and  does  not  come 
from  India,  nor  can  it  properly  be  termed 
sacred.  Popular  names  are  often  given 
to  plants  without  any  real  reason,  and  if 
such  names  are  local,  or  applied  to  an  old 
plant  to  arouse  interest,  they  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  puzzling. 

Pruning  Flowering  Shrubs.  —  AYe 
are  already  noting  some  enthusiastic  but 
uninstructed  pruning  of  Spring-blooming 
shrubs.  Old  specimens  of  Forsythia  or 
golden  bell  are  seen  neatly  trimmed  dur¬ 
ing  March,  and  as  this  shrub  blooms  very 
early  such  trimming  usually  removes  the 
best  of  the  flowering  wood.  Dead  wood 
can  of  course  be  removed  at  any  time, 
but  the  only  safe  rule  with  early-bloom¬ 
ing  shrubs  is  to 
prune  after  flower¬ 
ing.  Such  shrubs 
bloom  upon  the 
previous  year's 
wood.  P  runi  n  g 
after  flowering  has 
the  further  advant- 
a  g  e  of  removing 
the  seed  vessels, 
which  look  untidy, 
and  which  use  the 
plant’s  vitality  un¬ 
necessarily.  But 
there  are  a  number 
of  common  shrubs 
that  really  need  no 
pruning,  except  the 
removal  of  dead 
wood ;  among  these 
we  may  include 
flowering  almond, 

Forsythia,  whose 
long  arching  sprays 
are  too  graceful  to 
be  cut  to  rule,  red¬ 
bud,  Deutzia,  pearl  bush,  flowering  cur¬ 
rant  and  sweet  shrubs  (Calycanthus) . 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  should  have 
the  developing  seeds  removed  after  flow¬ 
ering,  but  no  actual  pruning.  Shrubs 
which  flower  on  new  wood  are  pruned  in 
late  Winter  and  very  early  Spring,  and 
this  applies  to  those  whose  tips  may  be 
frozen,  and  thus  require  removal  on  ac¬ 
count  of  neatness.  Excepting  privets  or 
evergreens  that  are  to  a  formal  shape, 
shrubs  should  not  be  sheared  evenly ; 
proper  pruning  is  effected  by  cutting  out 
old  branches  at  the  base.  If  this  is  not 
done,  the  shrub  becomes  choked  at  the 
base  so  that  the  new  shoots  do  not  get 
light  enough  to  grow.  Shrubs  that  bear 
ornamental  fruit,  such  as  the  snowberry, 
are  usually  given  a  light  pruning  in 
Spring,  and  a  little  more  cutting  if 
needed,  in  Summer.  Sometimes  an  old, 
unshapely  specimen  of  lilac  or  mock 
orange  may  well  be  cut  right  to  the 
ground  and  allowed  to  grow  up  again, 
thus  producing  a  shapely  young  bush. 
We  had  one  old  and  rather  shabby 
Weigela  which  was  badly  burned  by  a 
brush  tire  escaping  from  an  adjoining  lot; 
it  was  cut  to  the  base,  and  within  two 
years  we  had  a  shapely,  handsome  speci¬ 
men  in  place  of  the  rather  shabby  veter¬ 
an  ;  however,  burning  over  a  shrubbery 
is  a  distinctly  hazardous  proceeding. 

Some  Annual  Vines. — A  garden  that 
is  closely  built  up  does  not  usually  have  a 
great  deal  of  space  for  vines,  and  for  this 
reason  we  should  he  rather  choice  in  our 
selections.  It  sometimes  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  annuals  as  a  quick-growing 
screen  to  cover  a  fence,  or  hide  some  un¬ 
sightly  object.  The  quickest  growing 
vine  we  know  is  the  wild  cucumber  or 
wild  balsam  apple  (Echinocystis),  which 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  though  we 
grew  to  dislike  it  heartily  years  ago, 
when  every  back  fence  in  the  outskirts  of 
Chicago  was  covered  with  it,  and  in  the 
Fall  those  wooden  sidewalks  were  spat¬ 
tered  with  the  broken  fruits.  But  its 
bright  green  foliage  and  feathery  mass  of 
bloom,  completely  covering  a  shabby  fence 
are  really  charming,  and  the  prickly 
fruits  are  odd  and  striking,  and  as  it 
grows  so  quickly  one's  screen  is  pro¬ 
vided  early.  It  will  grow  30  feet  in  the 
season.  The  seeds  are  very  hardy,  and 
if  planted  in  the  Fall  germinate  readily; 
if  sown  in  Spring  they  should  be  soaked 
in  water  for  24  hours  before  planting. 


The  fact  that  germination  seems  insured 
by  letting  the  seed  lie  in  the  ground  all 
AATinter  causes  this  vine  to  become  a 
troublesome  weed  in  rich  ground.  Some 
time  ago  a  correspondent  in  New  York 
State  sent  us  specimens  of  this  ivild  cu¬ 
cumber,  which  he  said  was  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  ground  bordering  a  pas¬ 
ture;  it  Avas  previously  unknown  in  li is 
locality.  Of  course  this  would  not  occur 
if  the  fruits  were  destroyed.  There  is 
another  annual  vine  for  fences  and  rough 
screens  that  possesses  both  beauty  and 
utility,  and  that  is  the  old  Scarlet  Run¬ 
ner  beau.  It  grows  quickly,  the  fiery  red 
floAvers  are  handsome,  and  one  can  oat  the 
beans  afterwards,  which  is  a  combination 
of  virtues.  We  have  mentioned  before  the 
familiar  morning-glories,  cypress  vine. 
Cardinal  Climber  and  moonfloAvers,  all 
producing  shoAvy  floAvers,  but  Avliere  a 
large  leafy  mass  is  Avanted,  the  Japanese 
hop  is  very  desirable,  as  it  groAvs  with 
great  rapidity.  The  type  has  handsome 
deep  green  leaves,  but  there  is  a  varie¬ 
gated  form  splashed  Avith  yelloAV  and 
white.  The  “hops”  are  produced  in  clus¬ 
ters,  like  catkins,  and  are  only  borne  on 
the  pistillate  plants.  Seed  is  sown  in  Fall 
or  very  early  in  the  Spring ;  if  soavii  late 

it  may  lie  in  the 
g  r  ound  without  ! 
germinating  until  I 
the  following 
Spring.  SoAvn  early 
it  usually  germi-  I 
nates  quite  quickly,  j 
Seed  will  give  a 
fair  percentage  of 
variegated  plants, 
though  some  Avill 
be  plain  green.  The 
support  on  Avhieh 
this  vine  climbs 
should  not  be  too 
tightly  immovable, 
a  s  sometimes  i  t 
tAvines  so  tightly 
and  grows  so 
quickly  that  the 
plant  is  almost  up¬ 
rooted  if  the  sup¬ 
port  does  not  give 
in  any  way.  Some¬ 
time  a  vine  is  re¬ 
quired  to  shade  a 
porch  that  would  be  too  dark  A\rith  a 
woody  vine  covering  it  in  AYinter,  and 
for  this  the  Japanese  hop  Avould  be  ATery 
desirable,  for  it  thrives  through  heat  and 
drought,  is  clean  and  attractive,  and  is 
rarely  attacked  by  insects.  The  ordinary 
hop,  Humulus  lupulus,  is  a  perennial,  and 
is  we  think  coarser  in  appearance  than 
Ilumulus  Japonicus,  the  Japanese  hop. 

The  Quaint  and  Curious  Gourds. — 
We  might  include  gourds  among  the  an¬ 
nual  vines  that  are  useful  as  screens,  for 
most  of  them  groiv  rapidly,  and  their 
grotesque  fruits  are  very  striking.  Some 
of  them  produce  beautiful  large  Avhite 
floAATers ;  the  foliage  is  handsome  and 
abundant,  and  they  stand  our  Summer 
AA7eather  Avell.  Culture  is  simple ;  the 
seed  must  be  sown  as  early  as  possible 
out  of  doors,  or  preferably  started  in 
small  pots  under  glass,  and  not  set  out¬ 
side  until  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Fer¬ 
tile  garden  soil  and  a  sunny  location  are 
important.  Cutworms  are  very  fond  of 
the  young  plants,  so  it  is  Avise  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  with  a  paper  collar  or  tin  can 
from  which  the  bottom  has  been  removed. 
As  for  varieties,  we  think  the  pear-shaped 
striped  green,  yellow  and  cream,  is  espe¬ 
cially  pretty,  also  the  white  nest  egg, 
Avhieh  is  sometimes  used  as  a  darning 
egg,  Avhile  the  dipper,  the  calabash,  and 
the  Hercules’  club,  Avith  a  fruit  four  feet 
long,  are  all  striking.  The  luff  a  contains 
a  tough  fibrous  material  that  may  be 
used  for  a  sponge  or  dishcloth,  and  surely 
groAving  our  dishcloths  on  a  vine  is  a 
real  economy.  The  serpent  is  a  rather 
horrendous  gourd  that  grows  to  a  length 
of  five  feet,  narrow  and  striped  like  a 
snake,  changing  to  a  deep  red  when  ripe. 
Most  seedsmen  offer  collections  of  orna¬ 
mental  gourds,  Avhieh  would  he  of  interest 
in  any  garden  Avith  room  to  grow  them. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 


Handling  Black  Raspberries 

In  pruning  black  raspberries  it  is  Avell 
to  cut  back  the  neAV  growth  so  that  the 
lateral  shoots  from  the  main  canes  are  12 
to  18  inches  in  length,  depending  upon 
the  vigor  of  the  shoots.  Leave  the  more 
vigorous  shoots  longer  than  the  weaker 
ones.  As  for  the  rooted  tips,  leave  a 
handle  of  the  old  cane  to  handle  them  by, 
dig  them,  and  either  plant  them  out  in  a 
new  plantation  or  grow  them  in  a  nur¬ 
sery  row  for  a  year  before  setting  out. 

H.  B.  T. 


Bees  and  Blossotns 


Now  Every  Farm 
and  Garden  Tool 
We  Make  Gives 
You  2  to  4  TIMES 
MORE  SERVICE!! 


Whenever  you  buy  hand  tools, 
look  for  the  “Right  Repair”  Handle 
number  stamped  in  the  handle.  It 
identifies  " renewable ”  tools  made 
exclusively  by  The  Union  Fork  81 
Hoe  Company  and  specifies  the  one 
repair  handle  that  will  duplicate  the 
fit,  feel,  hang  and  balance  of  your 
original  tool.  You  save 
money  and  get  years  of  bet¬ 
ter  service  when  you  insist 
on  these  one-piece,  forged 
steel  tools  with  replaceable 
handles,  the  name  UNION 
burned  in  the  wood,  identi¬ 
fies  those  of  highest  quality. 


THE  UNION  FORK  &  HOE  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
Makers  of  "UNION”— “Atlai”— 
"Herkimer”—' "Red  Hawk”  Tools 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Thrill  to  the  glorious  mountain  and 
lake  grandeur  that  makes  Glacier 
National  Park,  “Land  of  the  Shining 
j-  Mountains”,  the  vacation  paradise  of 
■r  thousands  every  summer.  Swing 

i;  over  the  skyline  on  high-winding 

trails  or  modern  highways  to  the  very 
:>  crest  of  America.  View  mile-high 
glaciers,  glamorous  alpine  lakes  and 
j;  majestic  peaks  of  unequaled  variety 
{!,  and  charm.  Stay  at  big  luxurious 
hotels  or  cozy  chalets.  Journey  on 
into  the  great  Pacific  Northwest  to 
visit  Spokane,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Mt. 
Rainier,  Seattle. 

Special  low  rates  and  personally  es¬ 
corted  tours  enable  you  to  enjoy  this 
%  magnificient  travel  vacation  at  most 
reasonable  cost  this  year. 

>*  , 

i  Add  Extra  Enjoyment  to  Your 
Trip  by  Traveling  on  the 

Air-Conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUILDER 

f,  FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 

V 

Great  Northern 

RAILWAY  between 

CHICAGO  *  ST.  PAUL  *  MINNEAPOLIS 

SPOKANE  *  SEATTLE  A  TACOMA  *  PORTLAND 


“Write  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour  Director,  or  see  your 
local  railway  ticket  agent, 
or  write  M.  M.  Hubbert, 
General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  Great  Northern 
Railway,  595  Fifth  Avenue 
at  48th  Street,  New  York 
City.’' 


KEMPS  BALSAM 

COP*  IBM  BY  KEMP  *  UM.  INC.  _ 


3A* MEW 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 
Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO.\ 

1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Letters  of  inquiry  from  my  red  rasp¬ 
berry  piece  are  still  rolling  in  so  a  little 
further  discussion  may  be  advisable  as 
evidently  a  large  number  of  folks  are  in¬ 
terested. 

The  old  Cuthbert  simply  cannot  be  beat 
for  eating  quality  but  it  turns  dark  after 
picking  and  gets  soft  in  the  box  so  the 
public  will  have  none  of  it.  The  King 
stays  bright  and  hard  but  has  a  poor 
flavor,  quite  sour  and  seedy.  The  Cardi¬ 
nal  and  its  cousin  the  Viking  are  much 
like  the  King.  The  June  is  early,  bears 
heavily  but  runs  small  and  soft.  The 
Chief  is  a  disappointment  along  with  the 
Flaming  Giant;  neither  are  large  and 
neither  of  very  good  quality,  having 
earliness  as  their  sole  good  point.  I  have 
many  Chief  but  shall  plant  no  more.  And 
now  we  come  to  the  popular  Latham.  For 
us,  it  freezes  badly,  the  canes  split  open 
near  the  bottom,  leave  out  and  blossom 
but  then  wither  and  die.  The  canes  are 
not  very  sturdy  hence  bend  down  badly 
with  the  fruit,  the  berries  are  often  seedy 
and  always  turn  dark  soon  after  picking. 
For  good  points,  it  is  a  very  heavy  yielder 
of  large  berries,  a  sturdy  grower  not 
very  subject  to  mosaic,  it  lasts  long  after 
planting  and  seems  to  do  well  on  poor 
soil. 

The  Latham  created  a  great  furore 
when  introduced  and  the  buyers  paid 
premium  prices  for  the  fruit  but  here 
■pomes  old  John  Public  with  all  its  fickle¬ 
ness  grumbling  over  the  dark  berries  and 
demanding  something  new.  In  fact,  the 
public  is  quite  childish  in  that  regard, 
pleased  as  punch  with  a  new  toy  or  a  new 
variety  of  berry. 

Three  new  berries  are  outstanding.  The 
Newburgh  heads  the  list  because  it  was 
introduced  so  long  ago  that  it  is  now 
quite  extensively  fruited  and  plants  are 
easily  available.  I  shall  plant  quite  a 
number  of  them  this  year.  The  Lloyd 
George,  and  importation  from  England 
come  next  and  will  become  popular  when 
better  known  and  more  widely  distributed, 
I  have  none  and  cannot  afford  to  buy  any 
yet  as  the  price  is  beyond  me.  Tbe  latest 
and  newest  is  the  Taylor,  originated  at 
Geneva  and  not  yet  grown  extensively.  I 
have  a  short  row  of  plants  sent  me  last 
year  by  Geneva  and  they  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  growth  and  bore  enough  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  superior  quality.  They  are 
long,  pointed,  much  like  the  old  Cuth¬ 
bert.  I  shall  save  every  sucker  plant 
which  come  up  this  year  _and  thus  ex¬ 
tend  my  planting. 

Michigan  has  strict  nursery  laws 
stringently  enforced.  A  grower  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  sell  or  even  give  away  plants, 
must  have  his  planting  inspected  at  least 
twice  during  the  growing  season  and  then 
must  have  the  consent  of  the  inspector 
before  he  may  sell  or  give  away  plants. 
Noil-inspected  plantings  are  strictly  taboo 
as  far  as  selling  or  giving  away  plants  is 
concerned;  you  cannot  even  hand  a  few 
over  the  line  fence.  That  is  why  I  must 
reluctantly  decline  to  send  plants  to  those 
who  offer  to  buy  or  ask  for  a  few.  Will¬ 
ingly  would  I  share  with  you  but  I  grow 
no  plants  for  sale,  hence  never  have  my 
planting  inspected  as  it  is  a  needless 
expense. 

Why  do  Maine  potatoes  sell  on  the  De¬ 
troit  market  at  much  higher  prices  than 
Michigan  potatoes?  Why  do  Idaho  and 
Colorado  potatoes  sell  on  the  Chicago 
markets  at  high  prices  than  those  from 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan? 
They  are  of  no  better  quality  if  we  con¬ 
sider  general  cooking  for  the  general 
family.  True  the  Idaho  potato  excels  in 
baking  qualities  but  is  barely  equal  to 
those  from  other  States  for  general  cook¬ 
ing.  The  answer  comes  in  better  packing 
and  grading. 

Examine  a  pack  of  Idaho  or  Maine  po¬ 
tatoes,  you  will  find  the  contents  uniform 
in  size  and  of  excellent  appearance.  Ex¬ 
amine  a  pack  from  other  States  and  you 
will  find  an  elephantine  spud  snuggling 
close  to  a  marble,  a  pink  and  clean  potato 
cheek  by  jowl  with  a  scabby,  cracked  or 
bruised  potato,  a  liollowheart  flirting  with 
a  growth  crack.  If  you  wish  to  get  a 
line  on  what  constitutes  a  good  potato 
pack,  get  away  from  farmers,  State  ex¬ 
perts,  packing  house  men  and  inspectors 
but  go  right  out  to  the  kitchens  and  ask 
the  housewives  for  they  are  the  ones  who 
buy  and  judge;  their  verdict  is  final  and 
believe  me  they  know  potatoes  from  the 
only  real  standpoint,  peeling  and  cooking. 

But  what  type  of  potato  does  the 
housewife  demand?  She  does  not  want 
elephants ;  cut  to  pieces  before  cooking 
and  they  all  too  often  have  hollow  hearts. 
She  does  not  like  marbles  because  they 
are  difficult  to  peel.  A  medium  size,  a 


clean,  smooth  skin  and  a  nicely  formed 
potato  meets  her  approval.  Long,  thin 
spuds,  ones  which  are  crooked  or  have 
huge  knobs  growing  out  are  not  so  good. 
Eye  buying  is  all  too  often  more  import¬ 
ant  than  taste  buying.  A  pack  which 
has  been  graded  to  uniformity  in  size  is 
far  more  attractive  than  one  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes.  It  would  seem  that  size 
grading  should  be  the  easiest  of  all.  We 
fruit-growers  use  sizers  in  sorting  apples 
and  pears,  but  within  a  short  time  the 
sorter  becomes  able  to  judge  instantly 
without  the  use  of  the  sizer.  It  is  easier 
yet  with  potatoes  for  a  variation  of  an 
eighth  or  even  a  quarter  of  an  inch  would 
still  appear  pleasingly  uniform  whereas 
fruit  packs  must  pass  a  rigid  inspection 
and  such  variation  is  taboo  as  the  pack¬ 
age  carries  a  statement  of  sizes  which  the 
contents  must  meet. 

Now  that  we  have  rambled  all  around 
the  subject  we  get  right  down  to  cases  as 
follows :  Sort  those  spuds.  Place  those 
of  each  size  beginning  with  the  two-inch 
and  making  grades  of  half-inch  variance 
to  the  largest.  Restaurants  like  that  small 


size  for  they  have  a  habit  of  cooking  a 
large  number  at  a  time  with  the  jackets 
on  then  peeling  them  for  fried  potatoes 
and  potatoes  cooked  with  the  jackets  on 
have  an  extra  flavor  lost  in  peeling.  Next 
the  2%-ineh  size  for  table  stock  and  each 
grade  a  half-inch  larger  until  those  which 
common  sense  shows  to  be  too  large  for 
anything  but  baking  purposes. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  all  potatoes  will 
be  marketed  in  time  in  5,  10  and  15- 
pound  open  mesh  sacks  or  if  bushels  and 
100-pound  sacks  are  used,  these  too  wTill 
be  of  open  mesh.  The  onion-growers  came 
to  that  some  time  ago.  I  note,  too,  that 
the  onion-growers  pack  in  uniform  sizes 
and  the  size  is  plainly  seen  in  the  open- 
mesh  sack.  But  those  open-mesh  sacks 
call  for  a  pleasing  appearance  which  can 
be  met  only  by  packing  clean  stock  in 
uniform  sizes.  Note  that  I  am  not  writ¬ 
ing  for  Maine  or  Idaho  folks,  except  to 
give  them  a  pat  on  the  back,  but  I  am 
writing  for  those  potato-growers  of  other 
States  in  an  effort  to  explain  why  their 
products  sells  low  and  how  to  raise  the 
price.  I  might  add  that  the  past  Winter 
was  given  to  an  especial  study  of  pota¬ 
toes,  potato  markets  and  interviews  with 
potato-growers.  I  literally  went  to 
school  to  study  potatoes  and  have  spent 
much  time  in  studying,  grading,  market¬ 


ing,  grading,  varieties,  diseases,  insects, 
machinery,  all  connected  with  potatoes 
and  it  has  been  an  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  study  with  some  conclusions  passed 
on  for  your  benefit. 

I  am  writing  this  in  a  region  where  po¬ 
tato  pits,  potato  bins,  potato  warehouses 
and  storage  houses  are  everywhere,  but  I 
shall  be  home  again  tomorrow  for  baby 
is  waiting  to  tell  me  how  wTell  she  liked 
the  new  dress  I  sent  her  for  her  birthday 
present.  As  a  picker  of  dresses,  I  shine 
with  a  grubhoe  but  the  woman  in  the 
store  helped  and  baby  seems  to  think  it 
a  fine  dress*  so  all  is  well  unless  the  Mis¬ 
sus  gets  that  peculiar  look  which  all  hus¬ 
bands  understand  perfectly  without  a 
word  being  said. 

Did  you  say  the  dandelion  was  an 
arvful  pest,  well  the  first  dandelion  of 
Spring  sure  is  welcome,  later  on,  baby 
and  I  will  test  out  blowing  powder  with 
tbe  seed  head  or  make  whistles  of  the 
stems,  maybe  roll  them  into  ram's  horns 
after  splitting  the  ends.  So  the  days  go 
by,  lilac  buds  sw’ell.  angleworms  crawl 
out  for  a  bit  of  morning  sunshine  and 
robin  red-breast  hops  across  the  lawn 
with  a  “Pleased  to  Meecha”  when  he  sees 
an  angleworm.  All  is  well  at  Long  Acres 
and  with  its  people.  L.  B.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


WHY  take  chances  on 
tires  of  unknown 
make  and  unproved  safety 
when  this  safe,  sturdy 
Goodyear  Pathfinder 
sells  at  justaslowprice? 

All  over  the  world 
Pathfinder  is  the  first- 
choice  tire  of  thrifty 
millions.  Experience 
proves  it  delivers  more 
mileage— affords  more 
protection  against 
skids  and  blowouts  — 
than  any  other  tire  ever 
sold  for  so  little  money. 

Compare  These  Features 

M ensure  Pathfinder’s  extra-thick 
tread...  tvide,  flat,  tough. ..that  fore - 
tells  many  thousands  of  extra  miles! 

Feel  Pathfinder’s  road-holding,  life¬ 
saving  grip  in  the  center  of  the  tread 
...  that  gives  you  the  Qoodyear 
Margin  of  Safety  ...  and  more 
traction  off  the  road! 

Note  Pathfinder’s  deep-cut  shoulder 
non-skid  and  prismed  sideiv alls... de¬ 
signed  to  give  more  “hold”  on  curves 
. . .  more  pull  in  ruts  and  mud! 


See  the  SupertwistTest...at  any  Good¬ 
year  dealer* s...visible  proof  of  greater 
blowout  protection  in  every  ply ! 

Backed  by  the  Goodyear  Name 

Most  important  of  all,  Pathfinder 
carries  the  Goodyear  name  and 
house-flag  —  the  quality  mark  of  the 
world’s  largest  tire  manufacturer 
that  guarantees  superior  value  and 
workmanship. 

You  bet  it’s  safe  to  be  thrifty  when  you 
can  buy  genuine  Good¬ 
year  quality  in  this  fa-  <£  mm  cjq 
mous  Pathfinder  at  prices 
starting  as  low  as  .... . 
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NEW  GOODYEAR  ALL¬ 
TRACTION  TRACTOR  TIRE 

Goodyear’s  greatest  farm 
tire,  containing  48“%  more 
rubber — with  67%  deeper 
tread.  Big,  wide  self¬ 
cleaning  lugs  give  50% 
more  traction— in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 


GOODYEAR 
STUDDED 
TIRE 


pulls  your 

cars  and 

trucks 

through 

mud, 

ploughed 

ground, 

etc., 

without 

chains. 


PASSENGER  AND  TRUCK  TIRES  •  KLINGTITE  FARM  BELTS 


.  . v 

SPRAY  HOSE 
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HERE’S  THE  MODERN 
POWER  FOR  YOUR  FARM 


NOTE:  Fordson  parts  are  always 
available  for  all  models  of  Ford- 
sons  through  your  nearest  Ford 
or  Fordson  dealer.  Insist  on 
Genuine  Fordson  Parts. 


Many  of  the  farmers  who  are  getting  ahead  today  are  using  New  Ford- 
SONS.  They  have  found  that  a  Fordson  saves  time  and  man-power. 
That  it  gets  the  ground  ready  and  the  crops  in  at  the  right  time.  That 


St  is  a  powerful,  economical  source  of  farm  power.  Get  the  latest  facts 
about  the  New  Fordson.  Use  the  coupon  below. 


SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

34th  Street  and  2nd  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Phone  :  SUnset  6-3360 


SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 

34th  Street  and  2nd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  details  about  the  FORDSON  Agricultural  Tractor. 

Name. _ 


Post  Office _ State _ 

AUTHORIZED  FORDSON  DEALERS 


DONALD  HOWARD 

CANANDAIGUA  •  NEW  YORK 

Sales  and  Service 
200  TRACTORS  DISMANTLED 


SINGAC  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

Fordson  Tractor  Dealers 

SINGAC,  NEW  JERSEY 


BELDEN  &  EDWARDS,  Inc. 

Port  Henry,  New  York 
Authorized  FORDSON  Dealers 
Sales  •  Service 


CHAS.  F.  ALBRIGHT 

Fordson  Tractor  Dealer 

RIDGEWAY  -  NEW  YORK 


HILAIRE  GARAGE 

ALBERT  MEDLICOTT,  Proprietor 

FORDSON  DEALER 

Livingston,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Germanlown  39  F  2 

JOHN  C.  STEWART  &  SON 

New  and  Used  Tractors 
Middlebury  and  Cuttingsville,  Vermont 

MILLARD  FRINK 

Sales  •  F  O  R  D  SO  N  •  Service 
ALTA  MO  NT,  N.  Y. 


A  Combination  Single  Gun  and  3  Nozzle  Spray  Rod  $ 

with  50  feet  of  Vfc  inch  High  Pressure  Hose  for  .  .  . 

WRITE  for 
CATALOG! 

Double  Guns  «  Rods  •  Valves  •  Nozzles  •  Couplings  •  Etc. 

SPRAYER  SUPPLY  MFG.  CO.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  interpret  the 
peculiar  and  adventurous  life  of  the  hard-of- 
hearing.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  288  pages. 

Price  $1.00,  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Vegetable  Fertilizers 

An  experiment  which  began  in  1930  at 
the  R.  I.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  been  conducted  each  year  to  de¬ 
termine  the  maximum  amount  of  fertil¬ 
izer  which  could  be  applied  with  profit  to 
various  market  garden  crops. 

The  soil  on  which  the  experiment  is 
conducted  is  a  sandy  loam.  Manure  is 
used  at  the  rate  of  16  tons  per  acre,  and 
fertilizer  applications  in  varying  amounts 
have  been  made  each  year  to  determine 
the  maximum  efficiency. 

Results  are  as  follows :  Lettuce  in  no 
case  responded  to  an  application  greater 
than  2.625  pounds  of  fertilizer,  and  re¬ 
sults  indicated  that  one  ton  of  a  4-12-2 
fertilizer  is  the  maximum  amount  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  most  profitable  production. 

Cabbage  received  a  fertilizer  high  in 
nitrogen,  an  8-6-6 — 2.025  pounds  per  acre 
of  fertilizer  in  addition  to>  stable  manure 
seemed  to  be  the  maximum  required. 

Tomatoes  appeared  to  give  their  maxi¬ 
mum  yield  with  an  application  of  1,500 
pounds  of  5-12-4  fertilizer.  The  yields  of 
No.  1  tomatoes  from  this  application  were 
from  347  to  378  bushels  per  acre. 

Celery  with  a  1.500-pound  per  acre  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  6-8-6  fertilizer  was  about 
1,000  dozen  hunches  per  acre,  but  in  four 
years  out  of  the  five,  increasing  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  application  to  2.625  pounds  per 
acre  lias  increased  the  yield  up  to  1,275 
dozen  hunches  per  acre. 

On  late  spinach  yields  were  increased 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  test  by 
increasing  the  fertilizer  application  from 
a  check  plot  which  received  1,500  pounds 
per  acre  up  to  2.625  pounds  per  acre. 
But,  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  the  maximum  yield  was  reached 
with  an  application  of  2,025  pounds  per 
acre. 

Late  beets  responded  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  experiment  to  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  2,625  pounds  per  acre,  but 
during  the  last  two  years  reached  their 
maximum  yield  the  same  as  spinach  with 
an  application  of  2,025  pounds  per  acre. 

A  summary  of  the  results  on  all  the 
vegetable  experiments  would  indicate  that 
applications  of  1.500  to  2,500  pounds  of  a 
complete  fertilizer  in  addition  to  a  medi¬ 
um  amount  of  stable  manure  should  give 
maximum  crops  of  the  vegetables  men¬ 
tioned  under  similar  conditions,  s.  D.  H. 
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Sodding  an  Orchard 

1  have  an  orchard  12  years  old.  The 
land  lias  been  plowed  for  the  last  three 
years  and  crops  planted.  The  trees  are 
in  fine  condition.  Now  I  would  like  to 
plant  this  orchard  in  grass,  cutting  the 
grass  once  or  twice  a  year  and  leaving  it 
under  the  trees  for  mulch.  What  kind 
of  grass  should  I  grow  and  how  many 
pounds  per  acre  should  I  sow?  A.  E. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  bulletin  from  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
gives  some  experiences  along  just  the 
lines  you  are  inquiring.  The  records  cov¬ 
er  20  years  with  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
couch  grass  (quack)  and  orchard  grass. 
Original  seedings  were  made  of  red 
clover,  orchard  grass  and  Kentucky  blue 
grass.  The  clover  lasted  only  one  year, 
excepting  in  restricted  patches.  The  or¬ 
chard  grass  took  hold  immediately  and 
has  been  the  most  satisfactory  of  those 
tried.  Kentucky  blue  grass  was  next  most 
satisfactory.  Couch  (quack)  grass  be¬ 
came  self-established  and  has  proved 
fairly  satisfactory. 

The  crops  were  cut  early  each  year, 
usually  about  July  1,  when  good  growth 
had  been  made  by  the  grasses  but  before 
they  had  gone  to  seed.  Incidentally,  fer¬ 
tilizer  applications  were  made  over  each 
40-foot  square  area  at  the  rate  of  7.5  to 
10  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  in  early 
Spring.  This  is  good  orchard  practice 
if  the  orchard  is  to  be  in  sod. 

The  acre  yields  of  the  crops  were  3/s, 
1 V-2  and  2%  tons,  respectively,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  blue,  couch  and  orchard  grasses. 
Besides  giving  the  greatest  yield  of  dry 
matter,  orchard  grass  seemed  taller  and 
coarser,  thus  making  more  bulk  and  henee 
being  better  adapted  to  mulching  pur¬ 
poses.  It  persists  well  in  shade,  whereas 
Kentucky  blue  grass  does  not  do  so  well 
under  shaded  conditions. 

Alfalfa  and  the  clovers  have  been  used 
extensively  in  orchards  in  recent  years, 
and  with  good  success.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  however,  the  clovers  will  not  persist 
more  than  three  or  four  years.  W.  S,. 
Teator  of  Upper  Red  Hook  used  to  adopt 
a  practice  of  having  the  orchard  in  clover 
sod  for  two  years  and  then  plowing  it  up. 
Alfalfa  has  the  advantage  of  being  deep 
rooted,  and  thus  tending  to  open  the  soil 
for  water  penetration.  Seeding  of  grass 
mixtures  is  at  the  rate  of  about  20  to 
24  pounds  per  acre.  h.  b.  t. 


The  Potato — Its  Origin  and  Varieties 

(Continued  from  Page  394) 


potato  yields.  In  most  cases  the  vines 
growing  in  the  field  show  symptoms  that 
can  be  detected  by  plant  pathologists  (ir¬ 
reverently  called  plant  doctors  by  the 
growers),  or  by  growers  who  have 
learned  how  to  tell  the  symptoms.  The  in¬ 
fected  vines  are  then  “rogued”  out  and 
destroyed.  When  on  inspection  not  over 
a  very  small  percentage  of  diseases  are 
found  a  certificate  is  given  to  that  effect, 
hence  the  name  “certified”  seed. 

From  a  small  beginning  in  1914  the 
certified  seed  industry  has  grown  till  12,- 
093,060  bushels  were  grown  in  1935,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  plant  a  large  share  of  the  1936 
crop. 

The  most  important  commercial  potato 
varieties  now  grown  in  the  United  States 
are : 

1.  — The  Rui'al  Type  (late).  The  White 
or  Smooth  Rural  is  grown  in  up-State 
New  Y'ork,  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  in  less  amounts  in  a  number 
of  other  States.  The  Russet  Rural  is 
most  popular  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania. 

2.  — The  Green  Mountain  (late)  is  the 
principal  variety  in  New  England  and  on 
Long  Island.  It  is  gaining  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  is  also  grown  in  a  long  and 
narrow  belt  along  the  Canadian  border 
in  New  Yox-k,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota. 

3.  — The  Russet  Burbank  (late)  is  the 
principal  variety  in  Idaho,  Washington 
and  Oregon.  Because  of  the  high  prices 
it  brings  it  is  grown  in  a  number  of  other 
Stales  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
wherever  soils  are  found  on  which  it  suc¬ 
ceeds. 

4.  — A  fast  coming  variety  is  the  Red 
McClure  (late)  of  Coloi'ado,  which  brings 
prices  next  to  those  of  the  Russet  Bur¬ 
bank. 

5.  — The  very  earliest  potato  variety  is 
the  Bliss  Triumph.  For  this  reason  and 
because  of  its  high  table  quality  it  is 
grown  in  Cuba  and  the  States  around  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Rio  Grande  Val¬ 
ley  of  Texas  to  the  Everglades  region  of 
Florida  for  sale  at  high  prices  in  Winter 
months  and  early  in  Spring.  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma  are  also  heavy  producers 
a  little  later.  Nebi’aska  grows  immense 


quantities  of  Triumph  seed,  which  also  is 
grown  in  States  along  the  Canadian 
border. 

6.  — The  Irish  Cobbler  (early)  is  the 
most  popular  early  variety,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  its  white  skin.  It  has  driven 
out  competing  early  varieties  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  from  Georgia  to  New 
England  and  is  spreading  fast  in  many 
other  States,  particularly  iix  the  Corn 
Bolt  for  late  Summer  sale.  Thousands 
of  yeax-s  ago  the  great  ice  glaciers  flowed 
down  from  Canada  into  several  of  the 
Northern  States.  Large  areas  of  muck 
swamps  are  found  where  the  masses  of 
ice  clogged  up  drainage.  From  Central 
New  York  through  to  Iowa  these  muck 
or  peat  swamps  have  beexx  drained  to 
grow  lettuce,  celery  and  other  vegetable 
crops.  In  the  last  few  years  millions  of 
bushels  of  potatoes,  mainly  Cobblers  are 
grown  here  for  sale  in  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall. 

7.  — The  Early  Ohio  was  for  many 
years  a  favorite  variety  in  Minnesota, 
the  Dakotas  and  the  Corn  Belt.  It  is 
slowly  losing  in  favor  of  the  Cobbler  and 
Triumph. 

Since  1900  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  bred  many  thousands  of 
new  seedling  varieties.  Of  these  the 
Katahdin.  late  and  white  is  gaining  slow¬ 
ly.  The  Chippewa,  a  second  early,  gives 
some  promise  oix  inuckland  soils. 

The  Warba,  a  white  seedling  of  Bliss 
Triumph  with  pink  eyes  from  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Station  gives  heavy  yields  and  is 
very  promising.  Its  woi-st  trouble  is  deep 
eyes. 

The  Pioneer  Smooth  Rural  originated 
by  Fi*ed  S.  Hollenback  of  Tally,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  sport  of  the  Russet  Rural,  combines  the 
yield  and  drought  resistance  of  the  Rus¬ 
set  Rural  witli  the  white  color  and  sale 
value  of  the  old  white-skinned  Rurals. 

Several  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
have  begun  active  work  in  breeding  new 
potato  varieties.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
will  soon  have  main  crop  varieties  that 
will  combine  the  high  quality  of  the  Rus¬ 
set  Bui’bank  or  Red  McClxire  with  tbe 
ability  to  yield  under  all  conditions  that 
has  made  tbe  Rural  tbe  most  widely 
grown  type  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Silverfish 

I  have  lived  a  year  in  this  house.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  I  was  annoyed  by  very 
small  ants,  almost  transparent,  though  a 
little  pinkish  in  color.  They  were  at¬ 
tracted  by  fats,  butter,  cheese  and  cakes, 
but  not  by  sweets,  with  which  I  at  first 
tried  to  bait  them.  I  did  not  find  where 
they  came  from,  and  were  usually  where 
food  was  kept.  In  the  Spring  I  had  pa¬ 
pered  a  room  with  waxed  paper.  In  Fall 
I  noticed  small  holes  in  the  paper  by 
door,  but  thought  little  of  it.  Later  we 
found  several  places  wherever  a  hole  or 
crack  had  been  papered  over,  the  paper 
was  eaten  out  and  some  places  paper  was 
eaten  off  plaster  in  small  spots.  Per¬ 
haps  largest  place  eaten  was  an  inch 
across  at  bottom  and  about  two  inches 
long,  over  a  door  where  paper  was  over 
uneven  plaster.  And  the  work  is  still 
going  on  though  we  have  never  seen  trace 
of  any  bug.  k.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

Often,  when  an  old  book  or  magazine 
which  has  remained  long  undisturbed  on 
a  shelf  is  taken  in  the  hand,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  shining,  pearl-gray  creature 
which  glides  quickly  into  a  crack  or 
crevice  out  of  sight  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Even  if  one  could  get  his  fingers  on 
this  tiny  insect  it  could  rarely  be  caught 
for  its  body  is  covered  with  hard  shining 


scales  which  form  a  covering  as  slippery 
as  that  on  the  body  of  a  fish.  Indeed,  this 
insect  is  commonly  known  as  a  fish-moth, 
sugar-fish,  silverfish,  wood-fish  and  bris¬ 
tle-tail. 

The  silverfish  has  no  wings  and  is 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  long  with  three 
long,  slender,  bristle-like  appendages  on 
the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  The  in¬ 
sect  avoids  the  light  as  much  as  possible 
and  is  often  not  seen  at  all  until  if  has 
done  considerable  damage.  Even  when  its 
work  is  found  it  is  so  shy  that,  as  R.  H. 
S.  says,  there  are  often  no  individuals  to 
be  seen. 

Usually  the  silverfish  is  most  common 
in  warm,  damp  locations,  especially  in 
basements  among  old  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  books.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
often  abundant  among  similar  articles 
stored  in  attics.  The  insects  are  prevalent 
among  papers  and  books  because  they  live 
upon  the  starchy  paste,  glue  and  sizing 
in  the  bindings  and  in  the  paper  itself. 
Indeed,  they  often  eat  holes  in  starched 
curtains,  in  laundered  cloths  lying  in  bu¬ 
reau  drawers  and  have  been  known  to 
injure  silks  and  rayons  which  have  been 
treated  with  sizing  to  stiffen  the  fabrics. 

One  of  the  common  forms  of  injury 
caused  by  the  silverfish  is  that  described 
by  R.  H.  S.  in  which  the  insects  eat  the 
paste  off  of  wallpaper.  Often  the  paper 
is  so  badly  eaten  that  it  breaks  loose  from 
the  wall  over  considerable  areas.  R.  H. 
S.  gives  an  excellent  description  of  this 
type  of  injury  which  is  most  difficult  to 
treat. 

The  silverfish  is  usually  best  fought 
with  homeopathic  remedies  by  feeding  it 
with  its  own  starchy  food  containing, 
however,  a  touch  of  arsenic  or  of  the  pois¬ 
on  powder,  sodium  fluoride.  One-half  of 
an  ounce  of  white  arsenic  with  two  small 
cups  of  flour  made  into  a  thick  paste  by 
adding  boiling  water  is  spread  on  pieces 
of  cardboard  which  should  then  be  placed 
about  where  the  insects  are  present.  A 
teaspoon  of  sodium  fluoride  may  be  mixed 
with  eight  or  ten  teaspoons  of  flour  and 
dusted  about  wherever  the  insects  are 
known  to  be  at  work.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  arsenic  and  sodium  fluoride  are 
poisons  and  should  be  handled  with  care 
and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

If  pyrethrum,  often  known  as  Persian 
insect  powder,  can  be  obtained  in  a  fresh 
condition  it  will  give  good  results  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  insects.  Pyrethrum  is  not 
poisonous  to  human  beings  and  there  is 
no  danger  in  using  it.  It  should  be  dusted 
freely  on  the  wallpaper  taking  care  to  get 
it  into  the  cracks  and  openings  as  much 
as  possible.  o.  w.  h. 


The  Bookshelf 

Turkeys,  by  A.  C.  Smith ;  third  re¬ 
vised  edition,  1036;  134  pages,  45  illus¬ 
trations;  Webb  Book  Publishing  Co.,  St. 
Caul,  Minn.;  50  cents.  This  book  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  simple,  practical  non-technical 
language.  It  covers  all  branches  of  the 
turkey  industry  from  breeding  and  incu¬ 
bation  to  exhibiting  and  marketing,  with 
chapters  on  turkey  breeds,  feeding  rations 
:*t  all  ages,  turkey  diseases,  etc.  A  feature 
of  especial  value  is  the  complete,  detailed 
explanation  of  the  plan  successfully  ear¬ 
th'd  out  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
ot  raising  turkeys  in  confinement,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  infection  and  disease 
and  greatly  increasing  turkey  profits. 


It  into 
Loose,  Fluffy  W 

JOHN  DEERE  SI 


-Cut  It  with  a 

JOHN  DEERE 
Endosed-Gear 
Mower 


ADOPT  the  John  Deere  Way  of  Making 
.  Hay  and  get  tender,  leafy,  succulent 
hay  that  contains  the  maximum  feeding 
value  and  brings  the  top  price. 

Begin  with  a  clean  job  of  cutting  with  a 
heavy-duty  John  Deere  Enclosed-Gear  Mow¬ 
er;  float  the  hay  into  loose,  fluffy  wind¬ 
rows — leaves  inside,  stems  out — with  a 
John  Deere  Side-Delivery  Rake  having 
spring-suspended  floating  cylinder,  curved 
teeth  and  universal  joint  drive;  then  let  it 
air-cure  in  the  windrows,  nature’s  way. 

Mowers  Built  to  Last 

From  the  standpoint  of  good  work,  light  draft, 
ease  of  operation,  extreme  simplicity  and  long 
life,  the  John  Deere  Enclosed-Gear  Mowers 
can’t  be  beat.  They  are  the  best  horse-drawn 
mowers  ever  built  by  John  Deere. 

Simple,  balanced  two-step  gears  and  all  main 
operating  parts  are  enclosed  and  run  in  oil. 
Heavy,  one-piece  axle  has  no  holes  to  weaken  it. 
Main  drive  gear  and  pawl  plates  are  splined  on 
axle — pawl  plates  are  at  ends  of  axle.  High, 
easy  foot  and  hand  lifts  give  ample  clearance  for 
all  conditions.  Cutting  parts  are  accurately 
fitted  and  long-lived.  In  every  part,  these  better 
mowers  are  built  to  last. 


The  heavy-duty  No.  4  is  made  in  4-1/2-,  5-, 
6-,  and  7-foot  sizes;  the  smaller  No.  3  in  3-1/2-, 
4-,  and  5 -foot  cuts. 

You  Need  This  Rake 

The  reason  the  John  Deere  Side-Delivery  Rake 
assures  rich,  leafy  hay  of  the  highest  quality  is 
because  it  is  the  only  rake  having  these  four 
features — full-floating,  spring-suspended  cylin¬ 
der,  curved  teeth,  universal  joint  drive,  and  in¬ 
clined  frame. 

The  floating  cylinder  follows  the  lay  of  the 
land  while  the  curved  teeth  get  under  the  tops 
and  carry  the  tender  foliage  parts  to  the  inside 
of  loose,  fluffy  windrows,  stems  outside.  Moisture 
from  the  leaves  is  reduced  by  the  air  circulating 
through  the  loose  windrows. 

The  universal  joint  absorbs  the  shocks  and 
keeps  the  cylinder  working  smoothly  over  rough 
ground.  The  inclined  frame  gives  greater  ca¬ 
pacity  where  the  volume  of  hay  is  heaviest. 

Cpp  your  John  Deere  dealer  now  about  the  money- 
making,  labor-saving  John  Deere  Hay-Making 
Equipment.  It  includes  power-driven  mowers,  tractor- 
drawn  mowers,  tractor-drawn  side  rakes,  hay  loaders, 
sweep  rakes,  overshot  stackers,  sulky  rakes,  pick-up 
windrow  presses,  and  stationary  power  and  horse  presses. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO., Syracuse,  N.  Y., Dept.  R-7  ' 
Please  send  me  free  folders  on  the  machinery  listed 
below: 
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GiveYouX 
rat</CowestCbsn 
WhafYouWdntMosb 
Dependable  Pressure 
Uniform  Ip 
Maintained 


IF  YOU  raise  Potatc 
I  or  Truck  Crops 
1  have  an  Orchard, 
will  pay  you  to  se 
for  our  Catalog,  ltd 
scribes  a  complete  li 
of  Traction  and  Po 
er  Sprayers,  includii 
tractor  and  truck-o 
erated  models.  If  i 
terested  wrife  for  Fr< 
Catalog  today.  C 
Field  Force  Pump  C 
Dept.  R,  Elmira,  N. 
Makers  of  Sprayers  f 
More  Than  54  Yean 


Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


Save  Money  On 

TRACTOR  PARTS 

lugs,  pulleys,  flywheels,  all  other  tractor  parts.  Brand 
new.  Average  saving  50%.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  48  page  free  catalog. 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galesburg.  Illinois. 


Standard 
Garden  Tractors] 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
MowHaij 
and  Lawns 


Pow 
m  for: 

m  nu 

ite\  u 
tain1, 
i wits  \ 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylindei  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms. Gardeners. Florists, 
urseries  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools 

Also  Run  Belt  j 
Machines  Pumps.  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears  | 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  ._ 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St.  146  Cedar  St. 
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Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper:  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  S1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  301hSt..  New  York 


Tiros! 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing’  money-maker  for  farms ,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery  .  2  to 5  H.  P.  riding:  or  walking  typea- 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.f  (  Write  nearest  office* 
4/U1*  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
S812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago.  Illinois 
668*F  North  4th  St..  Columbus.  Ohio 
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SH  AW™  alltraCTOR 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 


THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offiees  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not,  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THE  small-town  merchant  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  important  factor  in  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution. 

Although  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  lure 
farm  trade  to  the  cities  with  promises  of  low  prices 
or  superior  service,  the  fact  remains  that  the  local 
merchant  continues  to  hold  the  patronage  and  the 
confidence  of  a  large  percentage  of  farm  people.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  low  overhead  expense,  he  is  frequently 
able  to  sell  merchandise  at  a  lower  price  than  his 
large  city  competitors. 

A  recent  bulletin  published  by  Cornell  University 
contains  some  interesting  figures  that  reveal  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  small  margin  of  profit  that  the  average 
country  store  operates  on.  The  information  was 
obtained  from  298  stores  located  in  rural  sections  of 
the  State.  It  was  found  that  these  stores  operated 
on  an  average  gross  margin  of  only  16  per  cent. 

Feed  dealers  operated  on  a  smaller  margin  than 
any  other  group.  The  average  gross  margin  for  feed 
dealers  was  only  13  per  cent.  This  small  margin 
covers  all  the  dealers  expenses  such  as  rent,  taxes, 
wages,  interest  on  invested  capital,  bad  debts,  etc., 
as  well  as  any  profit  that  he  may  make. 

The  investigation  also  showed  that  the  extending 
of  credit  to  farm  customers  is  an  important  item  in 
the  feed  dealer’s  expense,  as  well  as  an  accommo¬ 
dation  to  a  large  percentage  of  his  customers.  The 
average  credit  extended  was  $256  per  credit  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  accounts  were  carried  on  an  average 
of  four  months.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  even 
though  the  dealer  suffered  no  loss  whatever  from 
bad  debts,  the  amount  of  capital  which  he  has  tied 
up  in  past-due  accounts  becomes  a  serious  item  for 
him.  The  investigation  indicated,  however,  that  the 
stores  that  extended  credit  did  not  as  a  rule  charge 
any  higher  prices.  Their  losses,  if  any,  evidently 
came  out  of  their  own  profit. 

* 

THE  neighbors.  How  attractive  those  words 
sound  in  an  ideal  farm  community.  In  fact  a 
neighborly  feeling  is  one  of  the  features  that  make 
a  community  ideal.  We  knew  one  farmer  who  said 
he  thought  a  good  neighbor  was  one  who  minded  his 
own  business  and  kept  his  hens  and  dogs  at  home. 
This  man  was  not  so  unfriendly  as  he  sounded,  but 
he  had  suffered  from  the  actions  of  busy  bodies  and 
stray  dogs  and  hens. 

A  “neighborhood”  may  wrell  be  a  place  where 
friendship  and  helpfulness  reign.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  all  who  live  there  think  alike  about  government 
policy  or  religion  or  vote  the  same  way.  But  in  the 
matters  of  what  we  sometimes  call  the  “humani¬ 
ties”— sickness,  joy,  sorrow,  emergencies,  all  real 
neighbors  think  and  act  alike.  One  farmer  broke  a 
leg  early  in  haying  time.  The  next  two  days  were 
wonderful  “hay  days,”  and  the  day  after  the  acci¬ 
dent,  10  neighbors  descended  on  this  farmer  with 
mowing  machines,  hay  riggings  and  all  needed  equip¬ 
ment,  and  finished  up  that  haying  job.  They  brought 
dinner  pails  with  them,  so  that  the  woman  of  the 
house  was  not  worked  to  death  to  provide  some¬ 
thing  for  the  army  to  eat.  These  dinner  pails  were 
taken  off  and  set  conspicuously  in  a  bunch  so  that 
the  house  could  see,  and  embarrassment  be  saved. 
This  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  most  neighborly 
act  we  ever  knew.  We  like  to  think  of  it  as  an 
example  of  farm  community  spirit  at  its  best.  They 
might  have  waited  until  their  own  hayings  were 
done,  but  were  “not  that  kind  of  men”  as  one  of 
them  told  a  villager  who  had  spoken  of  the  alter¬ 
native. 


SOMETHING  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the 
way  of  a  fruit  catalog  is  being  offered  fruit¬ 
growers  by  the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva.  It  is  a  list  of  fruits  especially  adapted 
for  sale  at  the  roadside  stand  and  arranged  in  order 
of  ripening  so  that  the  grower  may  plant  his  or¬ 
chards,  vineyards  and  small  fruit  patches  with  va¬ 
rieties  that  will  give  him  a  succession  of  high-quality 
fruits  of  all  descriptions  from  the  first  of  June  to 
late  into  the  Fall. 

Time  of  ripening  is  the  chief  consideration  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  list.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  exact 
ripening  dates  for  every  variety  as  these  dates  will 
vary  from  year  to  year.  There  may  be  wide  differ¬ 
ences  in  season  for  different  sections  of  the  State, 
varying  as  much  as  two  to  three  weeks  between 
Long  Island  and  the  Northern  Champlain  Region. 
Knowing  the  ripening  time  of  a  few  standard  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  different  fruits  for  a  given  section,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  compute  the  prob¬ 
able  ripening  dates  for  other  varieties  for  that 
locality. 

The  list  is  divided  into  bi-monthly  periods,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  period  of  June  1  to  15  when  the  first 
sweet  cherries  come  on  the  market.  The  season  is 
then  continued  by  successive  stages  until  Autumn 
with  the  names  of  the  choicest  of  the  tree  fruits, 
gr&pes  and  small  fruits  that  thrive  in  New  York 
State. 

* 

THE  repeal  of  the  existing  State  law  on  apple 
grading  and  the  enactment  of  more  modern  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject  has  been  recommended  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 
The  passage  of  a  grading  law  that  would  recognize 
United  States  apple  grades  and  make  United  States 
and  identical  Vermont  grades  available  for  the  use 
of  growers,  was  advocated  in  the  committee’s  report. 
According  to  the  recommendations,  the  grading  and 
marking  of  apples  in  accordance  with  the  proposed 
law  would  be  compulsory  in  the  State. 

The  proposals  made  by  the  committee  call  for  the 
establishment  of  Vermont  apple  grades  by  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  following  hearings  at. 
which  the  viewpoints  of  growers  would  be  obtained. 

* 

A  SINGLE  well-timed  application  of  a  lime-sul¬ 
phur  spray  or  of  a  nicotine  spray  applied 
thoroughly  to  spruce  trees  will  generally  give  satis¬ 
factory  control  of  the  tiny  aphids  which  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  unsightly  galls  that  are  frequently 
found  at  the  base  of  new  growth  on  spruce  trees. 
Sprays  directed  against  the  spruce  gall  aphid  should 
be  made  from  the  middle  to  the  latter  part  of  April. 

The  insects  are  commonly  found  on  Norway 
spruce  and  occasionally  on  red,  black,  Engelman  and 
Colorado  blue  spruce,  although  the  species  usually 
found  on  the  two  latter  trees  is  the  Sitka  gall  aphid, 
a  closely  related  insect.  The  presence  of  the  spruce 
gall  aphid  is  easily  detected  by  the  pineapple-like 
enlargements  or  galls  at  the  base  of  the  new  growth. 
These  galls  are  produced  by  the  feeding  of  the  over¬ 
wintering  females  and  their  progeny.  The  young 
aphids  also  develop  within  these  galls  during  the 
Spring. 

For  trees  about  the  home  grounds,  a  single  ap¬ 
plication  of  commercial  lime-sulphur  diluted  at  the 
rate  of  three-fourths  pint  in  a  gallon  of  water  or  of 
a  mixture  of  one  tablespoon  of  nicotine  and  an  ounce 
of  laundry  soap  or  soap  chips  in  a  gallon  of  water 
will  give  good  results.  The  nicotine  spray  should  be 
applied  on  a  warm,  sunny  day,  and  all  spraying 
should  be  thorough  enough  to  cover  the  branches 
completely  out  to  the  tips,  particularly  the  under 
sides. 

* 

WHERE  crops  are  planted  in  rows  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  it  is  best  to  apply  the  fertilizer  in 
two  bands  at  the  side  of  the  hill  or  row  and  slightly 
below  or  on  a  level  with  the  seed.  The  fertilizer 
should  be  far  enough  away  on  each  side  so  that  there 
will  be  one  to  two  inches  of  soil  separating  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  from  the  seed  or,  in  the  case  of  the  trans¬ 
planted  crops,  from  the  young  plants.  This  method 
of  application,  as  compared  to  application  under  the 
row  or  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  row  or  any  method 
that  permits  fertilizer  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
seed  is  reported  to  result  in  yields  that  are  substan¬ 
tially  higher  and  that  are  obtained  at  no  additional 
cost.  Typical  increases  in  yield  due  to  the  side  ap¬ 
plication  method  are  25  to  30  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre,  200  to  300  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  100 
pounds  or  more  of  tobacco,  5  to  10  bushels  of  corn, 
and  even  more  striking  increases  in  the  case  of  such 
crops  as  beans,  peas,  spinach,  kale  and  others  which 
are  especially  sensitive. 
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CORN-PULLING  by  crows  and  other  birds  may 
be  a  great  nuisance.  The  commercial  repellents 
sold  for  treating  the  seed  are  usually  effective,  al¬ 
though  some  birds  are  more  persistent  than  crows, 
and  will  keep  on  digging  out  a  lot  of  it,  even  though 
they  do  not  find  it  fit  to  eat.  Pigeons,  big  black¬ 
birds  and  pheasants  are  sometimes  very  troublesome. 
Some  of  the  sportsmen  say  a  farmer  should  not  com¬ 
plain  if  pheasants  do  pull  his  corn,  for  just  think 
what  a  lot  of  fun  he  can  get  in  the  Fall  by  going  out 
and  shooting  at  the  pheasants. 

There  is  one  old  scarecrow  plan,  doubtless  still 
used  here  and  there,  that  we  have  found  very  effec¬ 
tive.  It  is  merely  to  string  a  lot  of  cotton  twine 
around  the  planted  field.  Sticks  about  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  fishpoles  are  set  about  20  feet  apart  one 
way  and  40  the  other.  Taking  a  ball  of  twine  in  a 
tin  pail,  an  end  is  fastened  to  the  first  stake.  Then 
one  walks  on,  hitching  it  to  the  others  in  turn,  un¬ 
til  the  whole  field  is  twined.  We  have  known  it  to 
be  100  per  cent  effective  in'  scaring  away  the  birds, 
who  evidently  consider  it  a  trap. 

* 

THE  supply  of  seed  for  most  of  the  new  varieties 
of  potatoes  is  proving  to  be  insufficient.  Three 
of  the  most  promising  varieties  developed  are  the 
Katahdin,  the  Chippewa  and  the  Golden  potato. 
They  are  now  on  trial  with  many  growers  in  a  few 
potato  States.  In  addition,  the  Minnesota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  recently  introduced  a  new  early  va¬ 
riety  called  Warba. 

Growers  appear  to  be  particularly  anxious  for 
samples  of  Chippewa,  an  early  white-skinned,  shal¬ 
low-eyed  variety  which  may  become  a  competitor  of 
Irish  Cobbler.  A  large  acreage  of  Katahdin  was 
grown  in  Maine  last  year.  Likewise,  many  acres  of 
Warba  were  certified  in  Minnesota.  Since  no  Warba 
seed  was  certified  in  Maine,  about  the  only  source 
1“  Minnesota.  Maine  is  probably  the  best  source 
of  Chippewa  and  Golden. 


* 

There  is  a  plot  of  land  on  the  farm  which  I  am  told 
has  been  “skinned.”  At  present  some  sort  of  tall, 
marshy-looking  grass  is  on  the  ground,  and  green  stuff 
is  peeking  through.  The  land  is  clay,  part  of  it  not  too 
well  drained,  either.  It  has  been  suggested  that  I 
might  try  some  Korean  clover  on  it.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  this  will  grow  on  sour  land.  B.  H. 

Ohio. 

SUCH  a  piece  of  land  is  a  real  challenge  to  any 
farmer.  He  looks  at  it  and  wonders  “What  in 
the  world  he  is  going  to  do  with  it !”  The  descrip¬ 
tion  suggests  land  too  wet  for  cultivation  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  condition.  If  drainage  is  not  practical,  it  may 
be  possible  to  plow  open  ditches,  two  furrows  deep, 
throwing  out  the  last  one  with  shovels,  if  necessary, 
and  deepening  it  a  foot  more  the  same  way.  They 
may  be  20  feet  apart,  more  or  less,  as  the  need 
appears. 

These  ditches  may  dry  out  the  ground  enough  so 
that  it  can  be  plowed  and  the  sod  planted  to  corn, 
which  is  the  crop  best  suited.  The  results  from  that 
will  indicate  what  may  be  expected  from  the  treat¬ 
ment.  If  the  ground  works  up  fairly  mellow  when 
the  corn  is  cultivated,  there  is  reasonable  chance 
for  getting  a  hardy  strain  of  Korean  clover  there  an¬ 
other  year. 

Open  ditches  are  only  makeshift  treatment,  but 
are  better  than  nothing  and  so  quickly  made  that  it 
may  pay  rather  than  let  the  land  go  as  it  is.  But, 
when  one  can  get  at  it,  underdrainage,  where  there 
is  fall  enough,  is  a  profitable  farm  operation,  as  if 
renders  the  land  immune  to  both  dry  and  ordinary 
wet  spells  in  a  way  unbelievable  to  one  who  has  not 
seen  the  change.  The  surplus  water  is  drained  away, 
and  the  mellow  soil  holds  water  for  crop  needs. 


Brevities 

Plenty  of  April  showers ! 

Ever  try  honey  for  sweetening  coffee? 

“Tiie  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercy  is 
over  all  his  works.” 

Cornmeal  mush  made  with  milk  instead  of  water, 
and  with  a  hunk  of  butter  dropped  into  it  is  an  im¬ 
provement.  A  dish  of  it  now  and  then  goes  well  as 
part  of  a  breakfast. 

Clearing  out  the  manure  from  the  sheep  shed  is  a 
rather  tough  job.  If  one  does  not  have  a  spreader 
for  tearing  it  apart,  a  lot  of  fork  work  is  necessary  to 
break  up  the  lumps. 

For  a  quick  hay  or  fodder  crop,  oats  and  Canada 
field  peas,  about  a  bushel  each  per  acre,  sown  now,  may 
be  recommended.  Cut  before  the  crop  gets  woody, 
usually  when  the  peas  are  forming  pods. 

A  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  man  is  in  the  cocoon  business. 
He  raises  them  for  scientific  purposes.  There  are  not 
more  than  five  persons  in  the  United  States  in  this  line. 
Universities  and  entomologists  take  10,000  of  his  sup¬ 
ply  annually.  They  are  kept  cool  in  the  cellar  and 
even  in  a  refrigerator  to  prevent  the  moths  from  hatch¬ 
ing  prematurely. 
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Candor  the  Best  Bet 

MOST  of  the  aspirants  for  the  Presidency  criti- 
size  our  “printing  press’’  money,  our  “man¬ 
aged”  money  and  the  manipulation  of  gold  and 
silver,  but  none  of  them  explained  what  they  mean 
by  “sound  money,”  or  their  “return  to  the  gold 
standard.” 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  the  present  money  and 
banking  system  have  attempted  to  explain  how  our 
present  money  is  based  on  gold.  But  they  have 
failed  miserably. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  organized  by  the 
Wilson  Administration  in  1913.  It  was  promised  to 
work  automatically,  to  give  us  a  full  volume  of 
money  when  needed,  and  a  retirement  of  the  excess 
when  the  full  volume  was  not  needed.  It  was  guar¬ 
anteed  to  prevent  panics  and  to  make  depressions 
impossible.  Actually  it  brought  on  two  panics  with¬ 
in  a  period  of  ten  years.  One  of  them  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  worst  depression  the  country  has  ever 
known. 

The  last  Congress  revised  the  law  at  the  behest  of 
the  Administration,  but  the  debate  revolved  around 
the  subject  of  control  by  the  Administration  or  by 
the  banks  that  own  the  system.  Fundamentally  the 
system  remains  the  same. 

We  have  had  both  political  parties  in  power  sev¬ 
eral  times  since  the  national  bank  system  was 
passed.  It  would  be  hard  to  discover  any  difference 
in  their  management  of  the  banks  or  of  the  currency 
up  to  1933. 

Mr.  Hoover  stuck  to  the  so-called  gold  standard 
in  1932  and  created  the  RFC  to  loan  public  money 
to  banks,  insurance  companies,  railroads  and  others 
to  save  general  economic  collapse. 

In  1933  Mr.  Roosevelt  continued  these  policies  and 
extended  them  in  many  ways.  His  first  act  was  to 
close  all  the  banks  of  the  nation  for  about  10  days. 
This  was  a  terrible  economic  shock  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  country.  The  justification  of  it  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  attempted. 

The  point  of  it  all  is  that  our  money  and  bank¬ 
ing  system  is  in  a  jumble.  The  Constitution  directs 
Congress  to  coin' money  and  regulate  its  value.  Con¬ 
gress  has  handed  the  job  over  to  the  banks  creating 
the  most  valuable  private  monopoly  in  the  world. 
Both  parties  are  responsible  for  it  and  neither  of 
them  make  any  attempt  to  correct  the  fundamental 
defects  of  the  system.  Evidently  neither  of  the 
parties  have  any  intention  of  making  plain  to  the 
people  just  what  they  propose  to  do  about  it. 

While  practically  preserving  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  as  it  was,  leaving  the  money  monopoly  to 
the  banks,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  a  gesture  of 
liberality  to  the  silver  interests.  He  has  inflated 
credit  currency  by  large  expenditures  of  money  to 
national  relief  projects,.  This  policy  has  had  the 
effect  of  helping  to  increase  prices,  but  he  sticks  to 
the  fiction  of  an  impounded  gold  base  for  bank 
note  currency.  The  Republican  leaders  are  vaguely 
divided  between  a  demand  for  a  dollar  of  a  definite 
weight  of  gold,  and  a  managed  commodity  dollar. 
Neither  of  them  discuss  the  subject  with  candor. 
Most  of  them  give  the  impression  that  either  they 
are  committed  to  the  “monopoly”  or  are  hopelessly 
ignorant  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  money  and 
credit. 

As  it  stands  the  advocate  of  reckless  inflation 
find  their  best  guess  in  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  a  stabilized  dollar  would  respond  to  a 
frank,  honest  and  comprehensive  monetary  plan  un¬ 
der  direct  control  by  Congress.  This  large  bulk 
of  intelligent  voters  will  be  cool  to  the  evasions  and 
platitudes  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  opponents,  but  their 
enthusiasm  would  probably  carry  a  party  and  its 
candidate,  frankly  so  eommitteed,  to  a  triumphant 
victory. 


Dairy  Farmers  “Pinched” 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  regarding  the 
price  of  milk?  The  lowest  fixed  State  price  at  which  I 
can  sell  milk  is  11  cents  per  quart  and  seven  cents  per 
pint.  However  as  I  produce  all  the  milk  I  sell  on  my 
own  farm,  I  feel  that  I  could  sell  it  at  10  cents  per 
quart  and  six  cents  per  pint,  and  thus  enable  more  peo¬ 
ple  to  buy  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  for  myself,  and  as  I  see  that  the  American 
stores  and  Atlantic  &  Pacific  stores  sell  milk  at  10 
cents  per  quart,  I  can’t  understand  why  I  should  have 
to  sell  it  at  11  cents  a  quart  or  seven  cents  a  pint.  Can 
you  tell  me  why  these  stores  are  allowed  to  sell  at  a 
lower  price  than  I  and  what  can  be  done  about  it? 

Pennsylvania.  f.  b.  d. 

NDER  the  old  common  law  farmers  were  free 
to  sell  what  they  produced  wherever  they 
found  a  buyer  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  price  was 
fixed  by  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  But  three  years 
ago  the  State  of  New  York  discovered  that  it  had 
previously  authorized  and  encouraged  a  monopoly  in 
the  distribution  of  milk  by  the  Borden  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Dairymen’s  League  which  had  reduced 


the  price  so  low  to  producers  that  all  dairymen  in 
the  State  were  threatened  with  ruin.  The  State 
prepared  a  law  to  fix  the  price  for  everybody,  and 
then  slipped  in  a  “joker”  to  let  the  monopoly  fix  its 
own  price  to  the  producer. 

To  appease  other  dealers,  those  dealers  already 
licensed  to  sell  milk  were  given  a  monopoly  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  Farmers  might  sell  their  milk  to  dealers 
but  to  no  one  else  without  a  dealer's  license,  and  to 
get  a  license  the  farmer  or  new  dealer  has  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  that  there  is 
no  other  dealer  in  the  community  to  sell  milk,  and 
that  granting  a  license  to  him  would  be  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest.  The  administration  is  given  wide 
powers  in  the  law  and  it  fixes  the  price  for  all  milk, 
but  does  not  enforce  its  price  orders. 

As  is  usually  the  case  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States  followed  New  York  in  drafting  similar  laws. 
The  stores  are  allowed  to  sell  milk  at  one  cent  a 
quart  less  than  the  farmer  who  produced  it.  The 
theory  is  that  the  store  does  not  have  any  expense  of 
delivery. 

We  understand  that  a  court  in  Pennsylvania  has 
declared  the  price  fixing  of  milk  in  that  State  un¬ 
lawful.  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a 
monopoly  to  existing  dealers  is  unlawful.  A  recent 
opinion  in  New  York  State  intimated  that  the  New 
York  Control  Law  infringes  farmers’  personal  rights. 
These  laws  rely  on  the  assertion  that  an  emergency 
exists,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  able  lawyers  that 
they  could  all  be  wiped  out  if  contested  on  the 
ground  that  no  emergency  now  exists. 

What  farmers  can  do  about  all  these  laws  which 
discriminate  against  them,  infringe  on  their  per- 
sonl  rights  and  help  schemers  to  exploit  them  is  to 
forget  partisan  politics  and  work  together  for  their 
own  interests. 


A  Noted  Texas  Family 

SAMUEL  Maverick  who  died  recently  in  Austin, 
Texas,  at  the  age  of  99  years,  was  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  Terry’s  Texas  Rangers  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  also  an  Indian  fighter  in  his  younger  days, 
and  a  banker  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  GO  years. 

His  father,  who  was  also  named  Samuel,  was  the 
owner  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Texas,  and 
great  herds  of  cattle.  He  was  an  important  citizen 
of  the  Texas  Republic  before  it  became  a  State  in 
1S45.  At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  to  brand  all 
range  cattle  for  identification  by  the  owner  and 
other  ranchmen.  Mr.  Maverick,  however,  was  busy 
with  many  affairs  and  neglected  to  “brand"  his  cat¬ 
tle.  So  in  time  his  friends  on  the  ranges  came, 
jokingly,  to  call  all  unbranded  animals  “mavericks.” 
The  term  since  has  come  to  be  applied  to  unbranded 
cattle  of  the  ranges  all  over  the  western  ranches. 
The  term  is  no  doubt  used  by  many  people  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  origin.  Congressman  Murry 
Maverick  of  Texas  is  a  grandson  of  the  older  Mav¬ 
erick  and  a  nephe^v  of  the  recently  deceased  Samuel 
Maverick. 


Orange  County ,  N.  Y.  Notes 

Peach-growers  of  the  Hudson  Valley  estimate  that 
about  one-half  of  the  peach  buds  are  alive.  A  lot  of 
delayed  orchard  pruning  is  being  done.  Quite  some 
damage  is  reported  from  girdling  of  trees  by  mice. 

Where  the  Wallkill  River  enters  Orange  County, 
there  is  a  level  tract,  formerly  called  the  “Drowned 
Lands.”  These  lands  cover  many  thousands  of  acres, 
and  formerly  were  under  water  the  greater  part  of  the 
season.  In  recent  years  most  of  this  tract  has  been 
drained  and  now  is  growing  great  quantities  of  onions, 
lettuce,  celery,  etc.  But  whenever  the  Wallkill  has  an 
abnormal  rise  these  lands  still  are  flooded.  Now  the 
Federal  government  has  appropriated  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  work  has  been  started  by  several 
hundred  CCC  workers  to  dredge  and  straighten  and 
deepen  the  Wallkill  in  the  Florida,  Pine  Island  and 
Hampton  sections. 

Residents  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  stream,  in 
Montgomery,  Walden,  Wallkill,  Rifton  and  New  Paltz. 
are  now  inquiring  what  will  happen  to  them  in  future 
when  the  floods  come  and  the  great  volume  of  water 
formerly  held  back  by  the  flat  lands  of  the  “Drowned 
Land”  section  is  suddenly  dumped  upon  them.  The 
answer  seems  to  be  the  appropriation  of  another  mil¬ 
lion  PWA  funds  to  build  a  storage  dam  somewhere 
along  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river. 

Then  when  this  is  completed  another  million  can  be 
appropriated  to  install  turbines  and  generators  to  pro¬ 
duce  electricity  which  may  be  distributed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  yardstick  to  belabor  the  electrical  plants 
already  established  along  the  stream  at  Walden  and 
Rifton. 

A  sample  of  the  picket  fences  which  are  being  built 
about  industry  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Crowley 
Milk  Company,  with  offices  in  Newburgh,  being  shut 
out  of  Beacon,  directly  across  the  river  opposite  New¬ 
burgh.  The  company  has  a  license  to  do  business  in 
certain  cities  of  the  State.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has 
ruled  that  since  Beacon  was  not  named  in  the  license 
the  company  cannot  extend  its  business  there.  And 
this  is  supposed  to  be  a  land  of  freedom  where  all  are 
granted  equal  opportunities.  o.  o.  w. 


A  Proud  Inheritance 

“Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 

Yet  seen  too  oft  familiar  with  her  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.” 

HxYVING  demonstrated  that  no  one  of  them  can 
he  trusted  to  live  up  to  a  treaty  or  promise,  the 
rulers  of  the  dominating  nations  of  Europe  are 
floundering  in  the  depths  of  a  pit  they  have  dug  for 
themselves.  No  one  of  them  dare  accuse  the  other 
of  broken  promises.  All  of  them  have  broken  faith. 
Not  one  of  them  dare  stand  up  and  say  that  he  or 
his  nation  has  lived  up  in  good  faith  to  the  treaties 
he  signed  or  the  pledges  he  had  spoken.  All  are 
guilty.  All  of  them  know  that  new  treaties  can¬ 
not  be  relied  on,  and  that  new  pledges  would  be 
broken,  if  and  when  new  emergencies  arise. 

The  rulers  are  in  a  pitiable  plight.  They  are  the 
victims  of  their  own  dishonor.  They  have  lost  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  and  in  one  another.  They  are 
anxious  to  make  a  new  agreement,  but  even,  if  at¬ 
tained  for  the  moment,  they  have  no  faith  in  its 
fulfillment.  They  search  in  vain  for  a  thong  strong- 
enough  to  hold  men  or  nations  of  broken  word  and 
lost  honor. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  heads  of 
these  governments  would  acknowledge  their  errors, 
turn  over  to  a  new  leaf  in  their  records’ and  humbly 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  restoring  confidence 
in  one  another.  The  task  would  be  hopeless.  Con¬ 
fidence  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  bought  or  sold.  It 
cannot  be  commanded  or  enforced.  It  is  not  ma¬ 
terial.  It  cannot  be  seen.  Merit  alone  can  win  it 
and  time  is  an  essential  element. 

The  experience  has  a  lesson  for  the  people  of  all 
nations.  It  could  be  studied  with  profit  by  the 
people  of  America.  Our  forefathers  braved  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  sea  and  strange  land  to  escape  the  avarice 
and  tyranny  of  the  predecessors  of  these  ambitious 
and  ruthless  rulers.  They  left  the  theory  of  the 
Divine  right  of  kings  behind  them.  They  ci’eated  a 
government  which  derived  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  They  knew  no  idols,  no 
hero  worship.  They  made  their  own  laws  and  se¬ 
lected  their  servants  to  enforce  them.  They  kept 
the  peace  and  enforced  their  contracts.  They  paid 
no  tax  that  they  did  not  have  a  voice  in  authoriz¬ 
ing.  Their  rulers  served  their  terms  and  returned 
to  the  plow.  They  worked,  saved,  produced  and 
prospered.  They  built  roads,  houses,  churches, 
schools  and  institutions.  Above  all  these  they  built 
character,  confidence,  honor  and  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Do  we  cherish  this  inheritance  as  we  should? 
Shall  we  maintain  our  independence  and  liberty? 
Or  shall  we  become  a  nation  of  “hero-worshipers,” 
allow  ambitious  dictators  to  usurp  authority  that 
belongs  only  to  ourselves,  and  cringe  under  the  heel 
of  autocratic  power? 

Three  nations  of  Europe  now  have  concepts  of 
governments  directly  opposed  to  democracy.  These 
are  Fascism  and  Nazism  and  Communism.  They 
are  governed  by  dictators.  Their  people  have  no 
civic  or  economic  liberties,  no  freedom  of  speech  or 
press.  Two  of  them  have  no  freedom  of  religion. 
The  will  of  the  dictator  is  autocratic  and  ruthless 
in  each  of  them.  A  group  holding  similar  concepts 
of  government  now  exists  iu  this  country,  and  in  our 
government  at  Washington.  We  first  endured  them 
as  insignificant,  then  we  came  to  pity  them.  Now 
our  own  rulers  embrace  them  and  put  them  in  high 
places.  Many  of  us  fail  to  realize  the  danger. 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5 ’per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 
March,  1936,  are  as  follows: 

Dairymen’s  League  Comp.  Assn . $1.55 


Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc 
M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co 
Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn..  Inc 
Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen's  Assn!.  Inc 


1.90 

1.979 

1.84 

2.2S 


Mutual  Endeavor 

I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  about  the  milk  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  got  disgusted  and  quit  on  account  of  what  I 
call  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  It  is  the  same  as  to  say 
if  the  distributors  sold  one  quart  of  milk  in  Florida, 
which  had  to  be  frozen,  we  would  have  to  meet  this 
requirement  here  on  all  of  our  milk- at  the  same  price. 

I  was  a  charter  member  of  the  League.  Before  that 
time  we  had  no  stabilized  market  for  milk.  We  sold 
for  a  few  months  in  the  Summertime  to  cheese  factories, 
which  went  haywire  as  a  not  uncommon  circumstance. 
We  made  our  first  big  mistake  when  we  departed  from 
our  true  co-operative  attribute.  We  hired  men  at  good 
wages  to  distribute  milk  while  working  ourselves  for 
nothing  producing  it.  We  should  have  drafted  our¬ 
selves  for  the  work  and  kept  within  the  law  of  mutual 
endeavor. 

We  can  make  out  on  a  50-50  basis  with  a  price  low 
enough  to  the  consumer  that  all  of  the  product  will  be 
consumed.  There  is  no  surplus.  When  the  milk  com¬ 
panies  are  required  to  do  their  part  they  will  develop 
a  one-fifth  and  a  one-gallon  container,  bread  spreads, 
custards  and  ice  cream  at  a  price  to  attract  the  busi¬ 
ness.  j.  c.  F. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Pastures  and  Feeds 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


More  dairymen  are  carrying  a  few 
steers  and  pigs  as  a  side  line  to  utilize 
feeds  which  would  otherwise  he  largely 
wasted.  This  is  not  only  good  farming, 
it  is  good  common  sense.  This  thing  of 
having  the  eggs  all  in  one  basket  is  all 
right  if  nothing  happens  but,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  finished  beef,  pork  and 
mutton  are  showing  good  profits,  no 
farmer  should  buy  ham  and  bacon  at  re¬ 
tail  prices  with  money  from  a  milk  check 
obtained  at  less  than  production  costs. 

No  investigator  or  experiment  station 
has  yet  found  why  oats  has  such  benefi¬ 
cial  results  over  and  above  its  known  nu¬ 
trients,  vitamin  and  mineral  content. 
Morrison  reports  in  “Feeds  and  Feeding” 
that  an  average  of  490  samples  of  oats 
contain  the  following  percentages :  Wa¬ 
ter  9.2  and  crude  protein  12.4,  fiber  10.9, 
nitrogen-free  extract  59.6  and  fat  4.4.  In 
100  pounds  there  are  70.4  pounds  of  to¬ 
tal  digestible  nutrients,  with  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  protein  which  makes  it  about  a 
16  per  cent  protein  feed. 

Chemistry  can  show  that  oats  may  be 
high  in  price  in  terms  of  total  digestible 
nutrients,  but  no  successful  breeder 
would  be  without  some  oats  in  the  ration 
of  his  breeding  animals.  William  Schrad¬ 
er,  manager  of  Fred  L.  King’s  Farm, 
near  Phelps,  has  raised  some  exception¬ 
ally  good  Thoroughbred  colts  on  whole 
oats  and  Alfalfa  hay.  The  colts  got  all 
the  hay  and  oats  they  would  clean  up, 
but  when  nearly  mature  were  limited  to 
10  pounds  of  hay  per  day.  They  had  a 
clean,  dry  barn  with  the  door  open  on 
the  south  so  they  could  go  in  or  out  as 
they  liked.  They  were  out  doors  most  of 
the  time,  and  even  during  cold  weather 
slept  out  doors  a  good  part  of  the  time. 

Close  Housing  and  Oats 

The  more  places  I  visit  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  most  of  us  house  our 
livestock  too  close.  After  a  calf  or  colt 
is  four  to  six  months  old  the  best  ones  I 
have  seen  were  those  which  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  outdoors  if  they  so  de¬ 
sired.  Sunlight  and  exercise  are  two 
of  the  most  necessary  ingredients  for  nor¬ 
mal  growth  and  development.  Getting 
back  to  this  oats  subject  McCampbell  of 
the  Kansas  Station  found  from  results 
obtained  with  artillery  horses  weighing 
1,150  pounds,  worked  hard  for  140  days 
of  the  trial,  gained  16.3  pounds  per  head 
when  fed  a  daily  ration  of  12  pounds  of 
oats  and  14  pounds  of  prairie  hay.  An¬ 
other  comparable  group  fed  the  same 
amount  of  corn  and  prairie  hay  lost  29.3 
pounds  for  a  similar  period.  When  fed 
a  ration  of  corn  6  pounds,  wheat  bran 
3  pounds  and  linseed  meal  1  pound,  with 
prairie  hay,  the  horses  gained  about  4 
pounds  during  140  days  of  hard  work. 

With  oats  selling  at  about  $5  per  ton 
more  than  corn  and  containing  approxi¬ 
mately  15  per  cent  less  total  digestible 
nutrients  its  use  as  all  of  the  ration,  el¬ 
even  a  major  portion  of  it  makes  such 
feed  quite  expensive.  Many  trials  have 
shown  that  for  horses  a  ration  of  from 
one-third  to  one-half  corn  and  the  rest 
oats  will  produce  as  good  results  as  one 
of  oats  alone  for  work  horses.  With 


valuable  young  horses  for  growth  the 
more  expensive  oats  might  be  sufficiently 
beneficial  and  profitable  if  colts  so  grown 
would  sell  for  more  money  to  offset  the 
additional  cost  of  their  ration. 

British  Beef 

Markets  and  available  feed  and  forage 
are  the  determining  factors  in  finished 
weight  and  age  of  steers,  barrows  and 
wethers.  It  is  of  interest  to  consider  the 


method  used  in  feeding  and  producing  the 
prime  beef  of  old  England.  Farming  con¬ 
ditions  are  such  in  Great  Britain  that 
comparatively  little  grain,  such  as  corn 
and  barley,  are  raised.  Cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  also  makes  the  heavy  use  of  such 
basal  concentrates  not  practical  for  heavy 
feeding  such  as  we  employ. 

A  report  compiled  by  Angle,  for  201 
feeding  trials,  covering  a  period  of  73 
years,  shows  the  steers  on  feeding  tests 
were  mostly  bullocks  of  considerable  ma¬ 
turity.  The  English  found  that  age  gives 


a  flavor  to  beef  which  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  younger,  less  mature  cattle.  Most 
of  the  steers  fed  were  two  years  of  age 
or  older,  many  three  years  old  and  some 
five  years  old. 

I  can  remember  when  I  was  at  the 
Brite  Ranch  in  the  Big  Bend  Country  of 
Texas  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  three  and  five- 
year-old  steers  to  be  still  on  the  range. 
Steers  were  often  killed  in  the  morning 


and  the  marrow-gut  eaten  for  supper.  In 
no  way  is  this  intended  as  a  brief  for 
aged  cattle.  Their  production  under  out- 
present  market  demand  and  methods  of 
feeding  are  not  economically  sound.  To 
a  very  limited  extent  aged  steers  if  well 
finished  find  top  outlets  on  terminal  mar¬ 
kets,  but  not  only  is  cost  of  production 
higher,  the  market  for  such  cattle  is  very 
limited  in  demand. 

The  American  housewife  today  wants  a 
relatively  small  steak  or  chop  and  prefers 
it  cut  thick.  Such  cuts  cannot  be  made 


from  a  large  carcass  combining  age  and 
finish.  The  small  cuts  from  a  tidy,  handy- 
weight  carcass  are  also  more  economical, 
carry  a  finer  grain,  greater  tenderness, 
and  have  less  trim.  But,  there  is  no  use 
dodging  the  issue  with  comparable  finish, 
the  mature  steer  does  win  hands  down 
on  flavor.  Some  of  the  larger  establish¬ 
ments,  which  do  not  consider  cost  the 
major  item  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  a 
superior  product,  feed  steers  for  long 
periods  of  time.  The  fat  is  built  up 
gradually,  and  the  steers  fed  until  they 
are  from  two  to  three  years  old,  with  a 
beautiful  finish  of  deep,  smooth,  hard, 
white-beef  fat.  Iroquois  Farm,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  have  produced  many  such 
Angus  steers.  They  were  big  and  smooth 
as  silk. 

Roots  and  Roughage 

The  steers  on  feed,  reported  by  Angle, 
were  fed  and  finished  mostly  on  roots 
such  as  mangels,  turnips  and  swedes,  plus 
a  dry  roughage.  In  many  cases  straw 
alone  was  the  only  roughage  fed. 

One  group  of  Shorthorns  from  two  to 
five  years  old  were  fed  an  average  daily 
ration  consisting  of  171  pounds  swedes, 
2.4  pounds  linseed  cake,  cornmeal  2 
pounds  and  14  pounds  of  straw.  They 
made  an  average  daily  gain  of  3  pounds 
per  head  for  98  days  on  feed,  from  an 
initial  weight  of  1,305  pounds  to  a  fin¬ 
ished  weight  of  1,597  pounds.  At  the 
rate  fed  it  took  only  196  pounds  of  corn, 
plus  the  other  feeds  listed  to  finish  the 
steers. 

A  group  of  Irish  two-year-okls  were  fed 
for  133  days  on  a  daily  ration  of  112 
pounds  of  roots,  hay  and  straw  mixed  8 
pounds,  and  8.7  pounds  linseed  cake,  and 
finished  to  over  1,300  pounds  final  weight 
per  head.  Another  group  of  Irish  three- 
year-olds  were  finished  on  pasture,  plus 
an  average  daily  ration  of  cottonseed 
cake  2.8  pounds,  and  cornmeal  2.S.  They 
made  the  remarkable  gain  of  3.7  pounds 
per  head  daily  for  the  total  feeding  pe¬ 
riod  of  8S  days,  and  finished  to  a  weight 
of  1,198  pounds.  However,  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  pastures  of  Great  Britain 
are  mostly  permanent  with  a  real  rich¬ 
ness  and  carrying  capacity  which  we  have 
yet  to  develop. 

Permanent  Pastures 

There  is  no  question  the  trend  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  Eastern  Agriculture  is  today  to¬ 
ward  pasture  improvement.  If  we  are  to 
successfully  compete  with  western  live¬ 
stock  products  in  our  own  markets  it 
must  come  from  the  exclusive  use  and 
proper  application  of  fundamental  basic 
principles  of  economy  and  efficiency  of 
production.  Men  who  have  made  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  our  pasture  requirements 
have  found  most  eastern  pasture  soils  are 
not  deficient  in  nitrogen,  due  to  long  and 
liberal  continued  applications  of  manure 
from  our  numerous  dairy  herds. 

In  eastern  dairy  sections  the  number 
of  cows  carried  per  land  area  is  as  high 
or  higher  than  any  other  section  in  the 
world.  Producers  meeting  Grade  A  con¬ 
ditions  are  required  to  get  manure  out 
daily.  This  means  maximum  nitrogen 
fertility  returned  to  the  soil,  with  mini- 


Gates  Grange,  Monroe  County ,  meets  in  this  hall  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday 
each  month.  Its  affairs  are  ably  administered  by  John  C.  Curry,  Coldwater,  Master; 
Mrs.  Nelson  Reynolds,  North  Chile,  Lecturer;  Miss  Florence  A.  Luclcett,  Secretary. 


K.  O.  I.  Topsy  Veeman,  daughter  of  King  Ormsby  Ideal,  owned  by  W.D.  Robens 
&  Son,  Roland,  N.  Y.  Her  four-year-old  record  is  22,766.8  pounds  milk,  1,057.4 

pounds  butter. 


Thoroughbred  colts  owned  by  Fred  L.  King,  Phelps,  N.  Y.  William  Schrader  has 
raised  them  on  oats  and  Alfalfa  hay.  They  are  out  of  half-blood  mares  sired  by 

Thoroughbred  stallions. 


A.  R.  Christiano,  Cuylerville,  Livingston  County.  N.  Y.,  has  found  a  diversified 
system  of  livestock  farming  to  be  the  most  profitable.  On  this  farm  both  beef  and 
dairy  cattle  are  handled,  thus  affording  best  use  of  home-grown  grain  and  roughage. 
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SILOS 


Genuine  White  Pine 
from  Stump  to  You. 


Ask  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 
Liberal  Discount  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Box  A,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y_ 


SILOS 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

BEST  UTTER  FOR  POULTRY 
BEST  BEDDING  FOR  CATTLE 

CLEAN,  ABSORBENT,  SANITARY 

Best  Quality— Lowest  Prices — Carloads  Only 

Jr  ucniuc  rn  410-416  Second  St. 
.  r.  HEIvIiIj  VU.  Everett.  Mass. 

MILLS:  New  England  and  New  York  State. 


I  Jup 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  during  Spring  Mons. 

Easy  terms.  Factory  to  You  Prices,  i 
Write  us  and  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York  BUY  NOW 

DR.  LESURE’S 
FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES.  MULES  and  COWS 

at  dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25,  postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


WOOL  WANTED’ 

V  V  ■■  tion  guarantei 


WOOL— I  specialize 
in  wool.  Satisfac- 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

B.  CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


* 


_  _  __  If  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow. 
CDhC  Greatest  64  page,  illustrated  SAVOSS  BOOK 
■  on  the  symptona,  diagnosing  and  treatment. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  551  State  St.,  bingnamton,  N.  Y. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  SAVOSS,  formerly  Save-the- 
Horse  Treatment  famous  40  years,  sold  at  all  drusrflrists. 


j  _ SWINE _ 

DEPENDABLE  PIGS 

CHESTER-Yorkshire  Crossed  r-swp  2  °r  more  good 

CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed  $r$5y.5<bg$6,a$6.50 

J  each. 

DUROC-Poland  Crossed  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 

. .  old.  Shoats,  feeders, 

HAMPSHIRES  l  ah  ages. 

Fresh  Boars  for  immediate  service  $15,  $18,  $20,  $25, 
$30.  For  future  service  $6.50.  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  $10.  Breed 
your  sows.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life:  Connecticut 
and  Vermont  require  double  vaccination — 50  cents  each. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  CARR  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 

Cbesler  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  Chester,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 
6-7  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $5.25  ea, 
10  weeks  extras,  $5.50  each. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D— No  crating  charge. 


PIGS 


large  enough  to  eat.  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated,  crated, 
C.  O.  D.  or  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  If  not  absolutely  satis¬ 
factory,  feed  and  return  express  collect.  Polands. 
Berks.  Durocs,  Hantps.  Chesters,  Boars,  barrows  or 
sows.  SHOATS  over  30  lbs.  $6,  over  40  lbs.  $7  each. 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write, 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  -  CHESWOLD,  Del. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Buy  where  quality  is  not  sacrificed  to  quantity — these 
pigs  are  grown  on  our  farm,  and  selected  from  large- 
type  breeders — Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross. 

8  Weeks  old  . $5.25  each 

CHESTER  BARROWS,  8  weeks  old.. .$6. 00  each 
Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crates. 

A.  M.  LUX 

206  Washington  Street  Tel.  1415  Woburn,  Mass. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choico  spring  pigs,  hoars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Wliy  not  raise 
the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub. 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYR  LAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  whites.  Chester  Berkshire,  6  weeks  $4.50:  7-9 
weeks  $5.00.  Chester  white  service  hoars,  immediate 
service,  $20-$25.  \  accination  extra.  No  charge  crating. 
Ship  COD.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord  Mass. 

Chester  &  Berkshire  and  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

7  to  8  weeks  old.  S5.00  ea.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  54.75  ea. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE  Purebred  Chester-White. 

S.  I.  Rymph  &  Son,  La  Grangevllle,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


0  1  n  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.  S 1 0  each.  Un 

L  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  It.  HILL  SENECA  FALLS,  N 


nre- 

Y. 


D0RREoGd  SWINE 


All  apes  for  sale.  F*  M.  Patting 
ton  A  Son,  Sclpio  Center,  NY. 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 
We  have  a  half  brother  of  America’s 
greatest  Belgian  Show  Stallion,  Rudy 
d’Or  No.  17412.  He  is  33  mos.  old. 
Wt.  2150  lb.  We  think  he  is  the  best  colt 
of  bis  age  in  America.  We  Have  Many  Olber 
Good  Ones.  Terms  to  Responsible  Parlies. 
MIDDLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

A  W.  GREEN.  Agent 
40  Miles  West  ol  Greenville.  Pa.,  on  Rt,  37 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 


OT/II  f  TA\|  Purebred  Percheron.  coming  8  years, 
O  1  1 1 1, 1 >1 Y7 1Y  black.  2,000,  gentle,  harness-broken,  a 
proven  sire  and  an  excellent  individual,  double  Kontact 
breeding.  DR.  GEO.  WOHN8IEDLER,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

PFRf'KFRMK  Young  Registered  Mares,  bred, 

•  UtOnCIIUIIu  some  have  colts.  Show  prospects. 
Mated  teams.  5  Young  Stallions,  5350  to  5750. 

H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS  -  Ml.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa. 

COIt  SAI.F. — Stallions— I’freheron  and  llelgiaii,  different  ages. 

*  Price*  reasonable.  HOWARD  V,  U11.L0ULY,  Pataskala,  Ohio 


‘I**  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

mum  loss  from  leaching,  animonification 
and  volitation.  Superphosphate  used  on 
the  barn  floor,  with  a  handful  back  of 
j  each  cow  daily  will  reduce  ammonifica- 
tion  odors,  provide  the  needed  phosphor¬ 
us  to  the  land,  and  prevent  stable  infec¬ 
tions,  lowering  the  hazard  of  possible 
mastitis  infection. 

Mineral  deficiencies  do  not  occur  in 
livestock  which  are  pastured  on  land  rich 
in  phosphorus  and  calcium.  There  is 
the  possible  exception  that  an  iodine  de¬ 
ficiency  might  exist  even  on  such  soils. 

However,  this  is  easy  remedied  by  the 
use  of  iodized  stock  salt  or  feeds  rich  in 
iodine  such  as  manamar.  The  presence 
of  proper  amounts  of  iodine  regularly  in 
the  feed  also  makes  possible  maximum 
utilization  of  the  phosphorus  and  cal¬ 
cium  which  may  be  present.  Hay  cut 
from  land  fertilized  as  mentioned  or 
which  has  had  500  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  applied  per  acre  will  carry  much 
more  of  the  minerals  mentioned  than  hay 
grown  on  land  deficient  in  needed  min¬ 
erals.  The  best,  most  economical  and 
proper  way  to  feed  minerals  is  to  supply 
them  to  the  animals  through  propei-ly  fer¬ 
tilized  land  areas  used  for  pastures  and 
roughage. 

Seed  mixture  combinations  have  been 
found  much  better  for  permanent  pasture 
or  hay  than  single  seedings  for  certain 
types  of  soil,  particularly  on  land  where 
it  has  been  difficult  to  get  good  stands. 

One  suggested  by  Gustafson  consists  of 
Kentucky  blue  grass  12  pounds,  orchard 
grass  10  pounds,  Timothy  6  pounds, 

Mammoth  red  clover  4  pounds.  Yellow 
trefoil  1  pound,  and  Kent  wild  white 
clover  1  pound.  This  makes  a  total  of 
34  pounds  seeded  per  acre.  It  produces  a 
close  sward  and  one  the  cattle  like.  It 
should  be  close  grazed  especially  if  the 
orchard  grass  is  used  in  the  mixture.  If 
grazing  cannot  be  well  controlled  the  or¬ 
chard  grass  may  be  left  out  and  the  Tim¬ 
othy  and  blue  grass  seed  increased.  The 
use  of  wild  white  clover  will  tend  to 
overcome  the  normal  tufted  habit  of  or¬ 
chard  grass  growth. 


AUCTION 


Accredited—"  Blood-Tested 

AYRSHIRES 


Monday,  May  11,  at  Wood  Ford  Form,  Avon,  Conn. 

30  deep  milking,  high  testing  cows,  fresh  or  springing. 

14  bred  or  fresh  heifers. 

_ fke  BEST  BULLS  to  he  found  in  New  England. 

EVERY  ANIMAL  INSPECTED  —  GUARANTEED  SOUND 

Cattle  may  be  inspected  m  Show  and  Sale 

Sunday,  May  10th  w  Monday,  May  11  at  10  A.  M.  DST 

For  Catalog  Write  W.  A.  KYLE,  Secretary,  12  E.  Prospect  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AYRSHIRE  CLUB 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  8.  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Meadow  Brook  Farm,  Trenton,  X.  J. ; 
Dunn  &  Harwood,  Schoharie,  X.  Y.  and 
Cordaville,  Mass.,  sales  managers. 

May  11. — Annual  Sale  and  Show,  Xew 
England  Ayrshire  Club,  Wood  Ford 
Farm,  Avon,  Conn. ;  AY.  A.  Kyle,  Bran¬ 
don,  Yt.,  sales  manager. 

May  12-13.— 71st  Earlville  Sale  (Hol- 
steins),  Earlville,  X.  Y. ;  'R.  Austin 
Backus,  Mexico,  X’.  Y\,  sales  manager. 

May  14. — Sale  of  50  selected  Ayrshires 
to  be  held  at  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

May  18.  —  Coventry-Florham  Farm 
Guernsey  Sale;  Herrick  -  Merryman, 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

May  18.  —  lioyal  Brentwood  Holstein 
Sale,  Lauxmont  Farms,  Wrightsville, 
Pa. ;  particulars  from  P.  B.  Misner,  El- 
licott  City,  Aid. 

May  20. — 2(3th  Semi-Annual  Guernsey 
Sale  of  Louis  Merryman,  Timonium, 
Aid. ;  Herrick- Merryman,  Sparks,  Aid., 
sales  managers. 

May  23. — Grassland  Farms  Guernsey 
Disposal  Sale.  Salisbury,  Conn. ;  Dunn  & 
Harwood,  Schoharie,  X.  Y.  and  Corda¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  sales  managers. 

Alay  20.  —  Dispersal  Sale  Myhaven 
Farm  Guernsey  Herd,  Wellesley  Farms, 
Mass. :  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Schoharie,  X. 
Y.  and  Cordaville,  Alass.,  sales  managers. 

June  1. — X.  Y.  Guernsey  Sale,  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse.  X.  Y. ;  Dunn 
&  Harwood,  Schoharie,  X.  Y.  and  Corda¬ 
ville,  Alass.,  sales  managers. 

June  2. — St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire 
Club  Show  and  Sale,  Gouvernenr,  X.  Y. 

August  5. — Annual  Sale  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club.  Cortland  Fair 
Grounds,  Cortland,  XT.  Y. 


The  Get  of  The  Breed’s  Greatest  Sire 
LYONSTON  DOUGLAS,  IMP.  41921 

1  1  sons,  5  daughters,  and  other  descendants  comprise  a  special  attraction  in  the  7th  annual 

STRATHGLASS-STRATHAVEN  PUBLIC  SALE 
of  52  AYRSHIRES  at  STRATHGLASS,  SAT.,  MAY  16th 

68  daughters  of  Lyonston  Douglas  bred  in  Scotland  have  completed  134  records  there  which 
doinggequal°ly6weil.S'  milk’  422  lbS‘  fat’  mature  equivalent  499  lt)s-  fat.  .Daughters  of  sons 

Strathglass  cows  and  heifers  on  Herd  Test  7  consecutive  years  have  averaged  yearly  405  lbs. 
fat,  mature  equivalent  437  lbs.  fat  per  cow. 

50  cows  in  Strathaven  Farm  Herd  have  records  which  average  12.259  lbs.  milk,  494  lbs.  fat. 
Many  others  are  on  test. 

Plan  to  attend  this  sale  if  interested  in  quality  Ayrshires  having 
best  of  pedigrees  and  production  inheritance.  Health  guaranteed. 

STRATHGLASS  FARM  a.  h.  tryon.  Mgr.  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


m  °T 


GUERNSEYS 


50  -  AYRSHIRES  -  50 

At  Auction 

THURSDAY,  MAY  14- 

Farm  Show  Building:  -  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

COWS  —  HEIFERS  —  BULLS 

Outstanding  in  quality,  production,  breeding  and  type. 
Blood-tested,  accredited  and  sound. 

For  catalog — write 

Cuthbert  Nairn,  Sales  Manager 
Route  6 

Sycamore  Farms  -  Douglassville,  Pa. 


FOK  SALE  !— Several  young  Bulls  sired  by  either 
Strathglass  Ultimus,  Ash  Grove  Man  O’ War-  or 
Hankey’s  Prospect  and  from  good  producing  cows. 
Herd  fully  accredited  —  Negative  to  Blood-Test. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  -  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, 


200  AYRSHIRES  TO  PICK  FROM 

You  want  an  Ayrshire  or  two.  We  have  them. 

FOLLY  QUARTERS  FARM,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


Two  Livestock  Meetings 

Harrisburg,  Pa,,  has  been  selected  for 
the  Gist  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders  Association,  which  is  scheduled 
for  Wednesday,  May  13,  at  the  Hotel 
Harrisburger. 

The  olst  annual  convention  of  the  IIol- 
stein-Friesian  Association  of  America  will 
be  held  in  Indianapolis,  lnd.,  June  1-4. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


] 


ANDELOT  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen  Angus  are  the  popular  beef  cattle  of  the 
East.  _Andelot  Aberdeen  Angus  are  "quality  cattle  ” 
The  East  demands  quality  beef  and  will  pay  a 
premium  for  it.  Convert  your  surplus  grass  and 
Si,,®’0?  fesds  into  quality  beef.  Registered 
bleeding  stock  for  sale. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  literature. 

ANDEIOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Int.,  Worton,  Maryland 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  ranlc  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  1%  butterfat  content. 

Millcing  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  uo  readily  aDd 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  && 

Senator— Gr.  Champion  Eastern  States  Exposition,  1935. 

O.  T.  Barnard  &  Sons  -  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass* 


JERSEYS 


SELL  JERSEY  MILK  UNDER 
the  CREAMLINE  Trade-Mark 

If  you  are  selling  Jersey  milk,  use  of  the 
Jersey  Creamline  trade-mark  will  help  you 
to  increase  your  profits.  Write  for  rules  and 
regulations  and  learn  how  to  qualify  as  a 
user  of  this  trade-mark. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324-R  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FRESH  PUREBRED  JERSEY  Heifers 

High  Quality,  Low  Brices,  Finest  breeding  obtainable. 
Herd — State  Accredited.  All  heifers  sold  when  fresh, 
none  reseved.  10  heavy  milkers.  Good  young  cows, 
fine  hulls;  bull  calves. 

HOUSE  FARM,  AVON  LAKE,  OHIO 
Walker  Rd.— 9  >1.  F.  Lorain— 18  M.  W.  Cleveland 


HEREFORDS 


,  Botli  tried  sires. 


2  Registered  Hereford  Bulls  Reasonably  priced. 

>:•  Delanson,  New  York 


GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 


RABBITS 


i: 

RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4%  to  6  lbs.  I8e  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


s 

300  GUERNSEYS 

MAY  8,  1936  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Dispersal  Sale  of  the  Meadow  Brook  Farms  Guern¬ 
sey  herd,  owned  by  Mr.  John  A.  Miller  of  Nazareth 
,  head  of  high-producing,  line-bred  May  Boses 
and  Butterfats.  3  mature  herd  sires,  one  is  4.  R 
one  is  full  brother  of  Butterfat  Que  Vive.  Many  "cows 
with  large  official  records. 

MAY  23,  1936  at  Salisbury,  Conn. 

Dispersal  of  the  famous  Grassland  Farm  herd  of 
lOo  line-bred  Sequels  known  as  tile  •'Home  of  the 
Sequels  m  America.”  Sale  will  include  the  living 
Guernsey  Champion  for  milk  production  “Grassland 
Zenona  with  22.84S  lbs.  milk  in  Class  A.  One-  world 
record  cow,  several  class  leaders,  A.  R.  sires,  and  4 
cows  with  official  records  that  average  1S.497.7  lbs.  milk. 

MAY  26,  1936  at  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

•  IIi.sPersal  of  Myliaven  Farm  Guernsey  herd,  57  head 

ci a sidF  1S r d0 w  May  s,al"'  <760-6  lbs- 
Class  F)  Grand  1  hampion  cow  at  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  and  New  Turk  State  Fair  1932  and  her  daughter 
Many  high-producing  cows,  bred  and  open  heifers’ 
"Green  Meadow  Joan”  (18,894.7  lbs.' 
milk.  8o4.o  lbs.  fat.  Class  A)  and  “Florham  Com- 

mS0Ii  °f  „1)ull'TaI!ie  Dictator”  and  former  herd 
sire  of  Florham  Farms. 

JUNE  1,  1936  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

.  ,.x®w  Y°rk  Guernsey  Sale—66  head  of  cows,  heifers, 
bulls  from  leading  New  York  Guernsey  herds.  Many 
fresh  or  close  cows,  large  milkers.  Many  of  Langwater 
Africander  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  breeding.  Ehnniadine 
VVyebrook,  McDonald.  Waldorf,  Maple  Lane,  Forg4 
Hill  and  other  famous  farms. 

ALL  CATTLE  ARE- 

REGISTERED  -  ACCREDITED  .  NEGATIVE 

Write  Us  for  Catalogues. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD 

Sales  Managers 

SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y.  -  CORDAVILLE,  MASS. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

or  come  ^Tfee  Ms°  a  f6W  females-  Write 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

rStaI?  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative.  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

|  DAIRY  CATTLE 

R ^  Holstein  and  .Tersey  Cows  and 
iT.  ,?.ulls  for  Sale.  Accredited  and  Blood  and  Garget 
Tested  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Owner,  Tully,  New  York 

|  DOGS  J 

LIHrnAire  £IG  PUPPIES-3  months 

A-  K-  C.  Pedigree.  Cheap' 
P.  C,  LEE,  Riderwood,  Md 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  PupsNelZovfcRy7p^‘m 

r.m  T  TF<\  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

VJULL1LO  Fed.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings.  \.  Y. 

firiQh  * t  "prr r^rc  Purebred,  -J  months,  dandies. 

If  WII  A  C#  #  EMMA  BROWN,  Youngs,  N.  Y. 

DOCKER  Spaniel  Pups— 2  months.  Males,  $10;  females 
u  *3.  Square  deal.  0.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

Female  Airedale  Puppies 

FOR  SALE! 

FXCFPTIONA1  COLLIES-White,  Colored 
LALCrilVIlrtL  Roseland.  Burkeville^  Virginia 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  SSSiSNS 

Wf  l  !{U  Hailed  Fox  Terrier  Female  Pups— *8. 
Beauties.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

GOATS 

TWO  3A  NUBIAN  DOE  KIDS 

six  weeks  old,  by  Mile  High  sire.  51  o  each.  Also  good 
Nubian  milk  doe  fresh.  J  R.  WETTLING  Indiana,  Pa. 

PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES  —  Pair  excellent  Coon 
Hounds.  Coon,  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hound  Pups  Also 
Milk  Goats.  PONY  FARM  -  Himrod,  New  York; 
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Keep  Young  with  a 

Coleman 


The  Stove 

That  Makes  Its  Own  Gas! 

LIGHTS  INSTANTLY! 

Saves  Time— Saves  Work 

• 

Kitchen  hours  will  be  shorter  and  happier 
— life  will  be  brighter — you’ll  feel  young 
find  stay  young.  .  .when  you  cook  on  a  Coleman!  Modern  gjas  cooking 
convenience  for  your  kitchen  wherever  you  live — dependability — beauty 
— economy — better  cooked  foods  . . .  everything  the  smart  housewife 
wants  in  a  kitchen  stove  .  .  .  you’ll  find  in  the  Coleman  Safety  Range. 


Saves  Time— A  Coleman  lights  in¬ 
stantly  just  like  city  gas.  It  produces 

Suick,  clean,  intense  heat  immediately, 

o  kindling,  no  wood  or  coal,  no  wicks,  no  ashes. 

Saves  Fuel— The  famous  Coleman 
Band-A-Blu  Burners  give  greater  heat¬ 
ing  efficiency;  use  less  fuel.  Instantly 
regulated  to  any  desired  cooking  flame. 
The  new  Coleman  actually  cooks  a  meal 
for  a  family  of  five  for  two  cents! 


LOOK  for  This  Sign 
of  the  Authorized 
COLEMAN  DEALER 


ADDRESS 


Saves  Work  — because  its  many 
time  and  labor  saving  conveniences 
enable  you  to  prepare  tastier  and  more  appe¬ 
tizing  meals,  easier,  quicker  and  with  leaa  ef¬ 
fort.  You’ll  be  proud  to  have  one  of  theae 
sparkling  new  modern  rangea  in  your  kitchen. 

FREE  HANDY  STOVE  CHECK  CHART— helps 
you  choose  the  stove  best  fitted  to 
your  needs.  Prepared  by  a  well-known 
domestic  science  consultant.  It  will  help  you 
check  all  the  essential  features  before  you  buy 
any  stove.  Send  the  coupon  for  your  copy.^ 

”1 
I 
I 
I 

-  ■ 

I 

-IW0)_  | 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  COMPANY 

Dept.  K.-T.  230,  Wichita,  Kans. ;  or  No.  7  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Please  send  me  FREE  and  Postpaid  your  Stove  Check  Chart  and  Illustrated 
Literature  on  Coleman  Safety  Ranges. 


See  these  Coleman  Stoves  at  the  following  Dealers 


E.  W.  Wlloex,  Albion,  N.  Y.  ,  „  v 

Lumber  &.  Supply  Corporation,  Amityvllle,  L.  I.  N.  t. 
A.  L.  Davis  Son,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Bronx  Hdwa  &  Supply  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Grover  D.  Hudson,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Palombi,  St.  Johnsvilla,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Becker,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Pinokney  &  Hadley,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


arm 


•  There  are  plenty  of  tasks  to  exercise  a 
farm  woman’s  muscles — washing  by  hand 
is  the  hardest  of  them  all.  The  Maytag 
has  brought  washday  freedom  to  nearly 
a  million  farm  homes.  It  is  the  preferred 
washer  of  all  rural  America.  The  one- 
piece,  cast-aluminum  tub,  the  Gyratator 
washing  action,  originated  by  Maytag, 
the  Roller  Water  Remover  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Maytag’s  many  distinctive 
advantages  and  fine  construction. 
GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POWERED 
Maytag  was  the  first  self-powered  washer. 
It  has  a  simple,  dependable,  washer  engine 
built  for  the  woman  to  operate.  Ask  the 
nearest  dealer  to  show  you  a  Maytag 
and  explain  the  easy  payment  plan.  F-8-36 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS 
FOUNDED  1893  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 
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SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 


THE  265,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he  jdaces  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 


If  you  have  a  surplus  of  babv  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
in  these  columns.  Tell  our  265.000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy -to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULIRl  DLLAKIMM1, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Woman  and  Home 

U  rider  standing 


So  small  a  house  to  hold  so  much  of 
peace  ! 

When  I  return  from  shopping  and  the 
door 

Swings  to  between  me  and  the  traffic 
roai\ 

Content  curls  round  my  heart  with 
warmth  of  fleece. 

Like  friends,  my  loved  possessions,  wel¬ 
come  me. 

As  if  I  had  been  gone  too  long  a  time — 

The  pictures  and  the  books ;  a  clock's 
deep  chime ; 


A  table  set  with  amber  glass  for  tea.  .  .  . 
I  know  why  you  run  up  the  steps  at  six. 
And  entering,  stand  smiling  for  a 
minute  — 

Eyes,  even  while  the  closing  doorlatch 
clicks, 

Intent  upon  the  room,  each  object  in  it. 

•  •  • 

I  know  that  indrawn  breath  of  sheer 
delight 

And  just  how  good  home  looks  to  you 
at  night. 

— Ethel  Romig  Fuller. 


Flower  Mart 

A  good  idea  for  making  money  for  your 
favorite  charity  is  to  hold  a  Flower  Mart. 
The  women  of  this  county  have  done  this 
successfully  for  the  past  five  seasons  for 
the  benefit  of  our  County  Hospital.  Or 
if  there  is  no  cause  you  particularly  wish 
to  work  for,  you  could  work  it  on  a 
smaller  scale  as  a  money-making  venture 
of  your  own. 

We  hold  ours  each  May  when  people 
are  making  plans  for  their  Summer  gar¬ 
den  and  more  than  that  an  actually  dig¬ 
ging-transplanting,  trimming,  etc.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  chosen  who  went  almost  from 
door-to-door  to  solicit  roots,  bulbs,  rare 
seeds,  even  sometimes  tiny  trees  and 
shrubs.  Many  who  could  not  afford  a 
large  money  contribution  were  glad  to  be 
able  to  contribute  something  that  would 
bring  money  for  the  hospital.  Sometimes 
old-fashioned  plants  which  were  running 
riot  in  an  old  garden  were  much  desired 
by  someone  who  was  for  the  first  time 
knowing  the  delights  of  gardening.  And 
on  the  other  hand  the  new  gardeners  were 
able  to  contribute  some  new  and  latest 
variety  which  would  be  eagerly  bought  by 
those  who  were  tired  of  growing  the  same 
old  thing  year  after  year.  Nothing  of¬ 
fered  the  solicitors  was  ever  refused.  This 
wide-spread  soliciting  was  the  very  best 
of  publicity  also.  For  that  is  of  course, 
as  in  all  such  affairs,  a  very  important 
feature.  “It  pays  to  advertise”  as  much 
in  a  charity  as  in  business. 

When  the  day  arrives  autos  are  sent  to 
collect  all  contributions  whose  donors 
cannot  bring  them  to  the  mart,  which  is 
located  in  any  vacant  lot  on  a  well- 
traveled  highway.  Large  wooden  tables 
are  ready  and  women  on  hand  by  9  A. 
M.,  to  receive,  arrange  and  sell.  It  is 
important  that  all  the  plants  be  plainly 
labeled  or  there  will  be  confusion  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  the  buyers. 

Perhaps  some  who  have  no  plants  to 
give  will  contribute  cut  flowers  which 
make  the  tables  gay  and  festive  and  later 
add  to  the  sale  funds. 

If  you  try  this  scheme,  remember, 
plenty  of  publicity  and  get  good  solicitors 
and  wide-awake  sales  girls  and  I  think 
you  will  find  it  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
undertaking.  emma  maiiew  whiting. 


Chili  Con  Carne 

Two  pounds  veal  or  beef,  two  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  one  large  onion,  one  small 
can  pimentos,  pepper  and  salt,  two  cups 
stock,  one  tablespoon  chilli  powder,  one 
cup  boiled  rice.  Cut  the  meat  in  small 
cubes.  Put  butter  in  frying-pan,  add  the 
onion,  shredded,  and  cook  until  light 
brown,  then  add  the  pimentos,  cut  fine. 
Cook  for  10  minutes,  then  add  the  meat, 
seasoning,  stock  and  chilli  powder.  Put 
in  a  saucepan,  cover  tightly,  and  simmer 
until  the  meat  is  tender  about  an  hour. 
Serve  garnished  with  the  rice. 


Uncooked  Canned 
Strawberries 

Strawberries  for  use  in  shortcake  are 
easily  and  effectively  preserved  uncooked, 
with  sugar.  The  fruit  preserved  by  this 
method  must  be  ripe  and  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  which  means  picking  over  the  ber¬ 
ries  with  more  than  usual  care.  When 
the  fruit  has  been  prepared,  it  should  be 
Aveighed,  and  iy±  lbs.  of  sugar  alloived 
for  every  pound  of  berries.  The  berries 
and  sugar  are  placed  together  in  a  boivl 
and  the  fruit  thoroughly  crushed  with  a 
heavy  spoon.  Every  berry  must  be  crushed 
The  fruit  is  then  set  away  in  a  cool  place 
for  24  hours,  and  stirred  occasionally 
during  this  time.  When  every  particle 
of  sugar  is  dissolved  and  every  berry 
crushed,  the  mixture  may  be  placed  in 
clean,  cold  jars,  sealed,  and  stored  in  a 
cool,  dark  place.  Raspberries,  blueber¬ 
ries,  sour  cherries,  and  red  currants  may 
be  canned  in  the  same  way. 

For  strawberry  preserves  mix  equal 
measures  of  strawberries  and  sugar,  place 
them  over  the  heat,  and  after  stirring 
the  mixture  till  it  boils,  boil  it  for  six 
minutes.  It  is  then  poured  while  hot  into 
clean  hot  jars  and  sealed. 


An  Apple  Experience 

Last  Fall,  after  a  generous  supply  of 
jams  and  jellies  had  already  been  stored 
on  the  shelves  for  Winter  appetites,  in 
came  the  Good  Man  to  ask  if  Ave  didn’t 
want  to  make  some  more  from  some  cull 
McIntosh  which  Avere  quite  ripe  and 
not  good  enough  to  sell.  (And  G.  M. 
knew  that  Ave  never  make  jelly  from  dead 
ripe  fruit.)  So  Ave  mentioned  that  again. 
But  couldn’t  Ave,  if  green  Bakhvins  or 
lemon  juice  Avere  put  in  to  make  it  jell? 
Not  from  fruit  Avhich  had  been  out  in 
the  hot  sun  until  so  very  ripe.  But  after 
hearing  “Do  try  some;  I'll  risk  ’em,”  avc 
reluctantly  consented.  G.  M.  likes  the 
distinct  and  delicious  flavor  of  McIntosh 
in  the  superb  ruby-colored  jelly  when 
used  alone ;  and  Ave  never  add  lemon, 
other  fruit,  or  pectin.  But  we  just  knew 
this  to  be  a  real  emergency  ease.  So 
AA'lien  G.  M.  had  gone,  we  seized  a  pan 
and  sneaked  out  to  the  orchard  for  a 
supply  of  sour,  green  Baldwin  Avindfalls 
to  prop  up  the  jellying  courage  of  the 
handsome  Macs.  (Our  own  courage  need¬ 
ed  the  Baldwin  prop,  too,  AAe'll  confess.) 

Out  came  the  jolly  jelly  kettle  kept 
only  for  such  uses,  and  in  Avent  the  ap¬ 
ples,  AATashed  and  cut  up  in  pieces  AA'ith 
skins  and  cores  left  on.  Cooked  as  usual 
and  drained  OA;er  night,  they  arrived  at 
the  stage  for  measuring  and  starting.  We 
thought  tAvice  before  risking  the  amount 
of  sugar  put  into  ordinary  jelly  mate¬ 
rial.  but  finally  decided  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  lot  needed  all  the  help  it  could 
muster,  so  in  went  our  sugar.  (We  heat 
it  in  the  oven  and  stir  it  into  the  juice 
after  boiling  it  about  20  minutes  or  so. 
Hot  sugar  doesn't  sIoav  down  the  boil¬ 
ing  as  much.) 

Anxiously  aAvaited,  the  time  for  testing 
finally  came.  No  sIoav  thick  drops  sliOAved 
on  the  spoon  held  aloft.  Dabbed  a  little 
thinly  on  a  cold  plate  to  cool  to  look  for 
hopeful  signs.  Only  the  hopes  resulted. 
So  we  smilingly  cooked  it  some  more.  No 
change.  Tested  some  more.  Only  got 
hopes,  as  before.  Remembering  Iioav  long- 
boiling  spoils  jelly  material,  and  makes 
it  take  on  such  a  dejected  look,  avc  didn’t 
dare  risk  cooking  further,  and  took  it  off 
hoping  it  might  at  least  turn  out  to  be  a 
syrup,  when  cooled.  For  our  folks  are 
so  fond  of  “jelly  syrup”  they  ask  to  have 
part  of  the  season's  supply  done  that  Avay. 
They  “like  the  way  the  syrup  spreads” 
on  bread  and  butter  (Avith  plenty  of  the 
butter,  too)  and  they  like  it  smeared  gen¬ 
erously  over  pancakes  in  Winter. 

It  Avas  poured  into  hot  rinsed  pint 
size  Mason  jars.  It  didn’t  seem  to  call 
for  the  dignity  of  regular  jelly  glasses, 
somehow.  Melted  paraffin  Avas  poured  on, 
and  when  all  Avas  cold  the  screAv  caps 
Avere  adjusted  Avith  no  rubbers.  We  let 
the  jai's  stand  in  a  sunny  window  for 
several  days.  Still  they  looked  dubious, 
so  away  they  went  in  a  corner  apart 
from  the  respectable  jellies  and  Ave'd  try 
to  forget  them. 

Not  until  late  Winter  or  Spring  did  Ave 
take  a  peep  at  them  to  see  if  time  had 
hardened  their  features.  Off  came  a 
Mason  cover.  Off  came  the  neat  white 
paraffin  layer.  We  tipped  the  jar  slight¬ 
ly.  Nothing  but  the  thinnest  Avater  of  a 
beautiful  ruby  hue  did  Ave  find !  Not 
even  a  homely-but-honest  syrup  could  we 
discover  We  tasted  it  from  a  spoon, 
and  was  it  delicious?  But  very,  very 
rich,  and  quite  SAveet.  A  thought  struck 
us!  Back  Ave  would  keep  all  the  other 
jars  to  dilute  with  plain  cold  Avater  for 
a  delicious  fruit  drink  on  SAveltering  Sum¬ 
mer  days !  The  one  jar  AA’e  had  opened, 
of  course  Avouldn't  keep,  so  at  dinner¬ 
time,  it  made  its  debut — in  a  clear  glass 
pitcher  to  arounse  the  interest  of  each 
and  every  member.  That  one  rich  pint 
had  gone  far,  yet  had  held  its  good  flavor 
along  Avith  a  most  appealing  color.  Ques¬ 
tions  came:  Avas  there  more?  What  Avas 
it,  anyway?  Then — how  did  you  make  it 
so  luscious?  We  let  the  secret  out.  but 
credit  belonged  to  G.  M.,  for  hadn't  he 
promised?  rhoda  raye. 


Pickled  Blackberries 

AIIoav  three  tablespoons  vinegar  and 
one  cup  sugar  to  each  quart  of  berries. 
For  this  amount  add  one-lialf  teaspoon 
cassia  buds,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves  and 
one-half  teaspoon  mace.  Put  the  spices  in 
muslin  hags.  Bring  sugar,  vinegar  and 
spices  to  a  boil,  add  the  berries,  and 
cook  slowly  20  minutes.  Remove  the 
spice  hags,  put  in  jars,  and  seal  while 
hot.  The  old-fashioned  recipe  used 
browu  sugar,  but  we  prefer  granulated. 
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Let  Your  Grange 
Insurance  Company 
PROTECT  You? 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


An  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  children — all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance, 
Write  us  today  for  information. 


AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freeiy,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  Just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  Sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
In  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores.  uM935,  C.M.Co. 


BLANKETS 
BATTING-ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
eold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  creations. 
Priced  reasonable  ....  Samples  and  Catalog  FREE. 


WOOL 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Ma 
eold  direct  if  you  have  n 

Priced  reasonable  .  .  .  .  S  _  _ _  _ 

FREE  BLANKETS 

To  our  customers  each  month  .  .  .  Write  for  Details. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS  •  I  1  2  Lynn  Street 
WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 

■■  HB  BUYS  ENOUGH 

wall  paper 

SB  a*  To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 

Btt  Sin  Write  for  Big 

■  FREE  CATALOG 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  "Patent  Guido  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  "Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman.  503-H  Adams  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Registered  Patent  Attorneys  Before  U.  S. 
Patent  Office). 

FOR  INVENTORSLSV^ 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72- page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourPatent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form— both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STAMPS  WANTED! 

Cash  paid  for  stamp  collections,  accumulations,  mix¬ 
tures,  large  or  small  amounts.  State  details.  WHEELER, 
14  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


Psoriasis  and  Other  Skin 
Disorders 


Kftn  Aif  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
niMJHA  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
C||  IIQ  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
rlLlTlO  Genuine, Nationally  known,  MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed, 
S  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements.  25o. 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6870-90  Qoorge,  Chicago 

RATTFRIF?  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
l  l  LiIVlLiO  for  Power- Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

ATHROOMS — $34,  Sinktub  Combinations  com 
plete— $26,  Steam  plant  complete  (for  0  room 
house)  $126.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Avo.,  New  York  City 
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American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 

$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 
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Nothing  is  much  more  annoying  to  the 
average  person  than  a  skin  eruption.  It 
makes  a  victim  self-conscious  and  em 
barrassed  even  if  it  is  not*  accompanied: 
by  a  sensation  of  pain  or  of  itching. 

Psoriasis  and  eczema  are  both  rather 
common  and  are  often  mistaken  for  each 
other.  There  are,  however,  two  very 
marked  differences  between  the  two  affec 
tions :  psoriasis  discloses  a  bleeding  sur¬ 
face  when  a  scab  has  been  removed  but 
does  not  itch,  while  eczema  does  not  cause 
the  skin  to  bleed  and*  itches  ceaselessly. 

Eczema  appears  as  a  roughness  anc 
redness  of  the  skin.  It  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  tiny  blisters  which  are  tilled 
with  a  watery  secretion.  Psoriasis  evi¬ 
dences  itself  in  the  form  of  circular 
patches  of  inflammed  skin  which  thickens 
and  forms  an  adherent  scale  or  crust. 
The  patches  have  a  silvery  appearance 
which  helps  one  to  know  that  they  are 
not  eczema. 

While  many  authorities  trace  eczema 
to  some  food  which  has  been  eaten  they 
are  not  so  certain  that  diet  influences  the 
presence  of  psoriasis.  It  has  been  found 
in  some  instances  that  reduction  of  pro 
tein  food  seemed  to  help  relieve  the  con¬ 
dition  while  in  other  cases  this  step  has 
not  brought  the  sought  for  results.  It 
will  be  for  the  doctor  to  decide  what 
treatment  is  called  for  and  his  orders 
must  be  carefully  followed  if  a  cure  is  to 
be  accomplished. 

It  may  be  the  doctor  will  outline  a 
definite  diet  or  will  recommend  that 
groups  of  food  be  avoided.  It  may  be 
that  he  will  expose  the  afflicted  parts  to 
health  ray  lamps  in  his  office  or  will 
recommend  that  sun  baths  in  the  nude 
shall  be  taken.  In  persistent  eases  X-ray 
may  be  resorted  to  but,  of  course,  only 
upon  the  doctor's  orders. 

If  an  ointment  is  ordered  it  should  be 
applied  with  regularity  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  the  doctor  recommends.  This 
will  doubtless  be  as  follows :  First,  take 
a  tub  bath  in  warm  water  which  has  dis¬ 
solved  well  in  it  some  baking  soda  or 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  Scrub  the  body 
thoroughly  with  a  not-too-stiff  hand 
brush,  thus  removing  all  scales  aud  dry 
skin.  Dry  by  gently  patting,  then  apply 
the  ointment. 

Certain  foods  and  certain  medicines 
cause  what  is  known  as  hives.  There  are 
two  kinds — giant  hives  in  which  there  is 
apt  to  he  one  large,  hard  swelling  and 
ittle  hives  or  nettle  rash,  called  “urti¬ 
caria.  This  disturbance  is  generally 
traceable  to  food  which  has  poisoned  the 
person  afflicted  or  a  drug  which  has  been 
taken.  Eggs  and  mustard  are  two  quite 
frequent  causes. 

Ridding  the  body  of  the  poison  is  the 
best  possible  cure.  This  may  be  done  by 
taking  an  emetic — something  which  will 
cause  vomiting — by  rectal  irrigations,  ca- 
thasis  and  the  drinking  of  a  great  deal 
of  water. 

It  is  highly  important  in  the  cure  and 
prevention  of  all  or  any  skin  irritations 
that  the  digestive  tract  be  kept  open. 
Many  times  constipation  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  trouble.  The  bowels  should  be 
thoroughly  emptied  at  least  twice  a  day. 
Mineral  oil  is  a  safe,  effective,  non-habit¬ 
forming  remedy.  Drugs  should  not  be 
taken  without  the  doctor's  order. 

Sunshine,  fresh  air,  pleuty  of  sleep, 
daily  exercise,  and  cleanliness,  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external,  are  all  aids  to  a 
good  skin  condition.  But  if  these  fail  to 
bring  desired  results  a  doctor  should  be 
consulted.  For  while  the  skin  affections 
mentioned  here  are  not  contagious  there 
are  so  many  of  them  that  are,  that  no 
chances  should  ever  be  taken  of  spreading 
a  skin  disease.  bkulaii  France,  r.  n. 


4-H  Canning  Contest 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Kerr  Glass 
Manufacturing  Corporation  has  spon¬ 
sored  a  National  4-H  Canning  Achieve¬ 
ment  Contest,  and  will  again  do  so  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1936.  All  4-H  club  girls 
who  enrolled  in  a  4-II  canning  club  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1936  are  eligible  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

Three  college  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  the  three  highest  rating  sec¬ 
tional  winners.  One  of  $300  to  the  high¬ 
est  rating;  one  of  $200  to  the  second 
highest,  and  one  of  ,$100  to  the  third 
highest  rating  contestant. 

This  contest  is  supervised  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
Work,  Auditorium  Tower,  56  E.  Congress 
ht.,  (  hicago,  111.,  and  all  communications 
should  be  directed  to  this  committee. 


I  USANDS  OF  USERS 


in  all  parts  of  the  country  will 
tell  you  that  Superfex  Oil  Burn¬ 
ing  Refrigeration  does  every¬ 
thing  we  claim  for  it.  Early 
models  have  been  delivering 
dependable  performance  for 
more  than  eight  years.  And  the 
Superfex  we  offer  today  has 
been  greatly  improved.  It  brings 
you  modern  refrigeration  atthe 
lowest  operating  cost. 

JUST  LIGHT  IT.. THAT’S  ALL 

Just  light  the  handy  kerosene 
burners.  In  about  two  hours 
or  less  the  burners  go  out  auto¬ 
matically.  But  Superfex  keeps 
right  on  working.  Thanks  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Super  Con¬ 
denser  Top,  you  get  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more  of  refriger¬ 
ation  with  one  lighting  of  the 
burners!  Yet, for  twenty-two 
hours  each  day  no  fuel  is 
being  consumed — no  heat 
is  being  thrown  out  in  your 
dtchen.  And  you  get  plenty 
of  cold  —  all  you  need  for 
ceeping  foods  fresh — for 
:reezing  ice  cubes  —  and 
or  making  desserts. 


NO  MOVING  PARTS 

Made  by  the  Perfection  Stove 
Company,  Superfex  was  designed 
expressly  for  trouble  free  rural  use. 
It  has  no  moving  parts  to  get  out  of 
order.  It  is  built  to  last  a  long  life¬ 
time.  And  today’s  Superfex  brings 
you  everything  you  could  ask  for  in 
beauty, in  convenience,  and  economy! 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

You  will  want  to  know  more  about 
Superfex.  You  will  want  to  know  how 
it  saves  thousands  of  steps  —  how  it 
keeps  foods  fresh  for  days — how  it 
enables  you  to  make  use  of  left- 


Perfection  burners  are 
especially  designed  for 
Superfex.  These  burners, 
together  with  the  Super 
Condenser  Top,  insure 
dependable  refriger¬ 
ation  with  the  lowest 
operating  cost. 


overs,  freeze  unusual  desserts  and 
make  delicious  chilled  salads.  You 
will  want  to  know  about  the  porce¬ 
lain  interior,  the  adjustable  shelves 
and  many  other  features. 

Our  new  booklet,  which  tells  you  all 
of  these  things,  is  just  ofF  the  press. 
And  it  will  be  mailed  at  once,  upon 
request.  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  below. 

DEALERS  and  DISTRIBUTORS: 

Write  for  details.  The  territory 
you  serve  may  still  be  open. 


SUPERFEX 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  WORLD-FAMOUS 
PERFECTION  STOVES  AND  RANGES 

*7Sr  Ma/ik  efi  Qiui&ty 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7685-B  Platt  Ave.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gentlemen  : 

D  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  Superfex  Oil  Burning  Refriger¬ 
ation  and  its  extremely  low  operating  cost. 

□  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet. 


NAME_ 


STREET  or  R.F.D.- 
TOWN _ 


STATE 
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MEMORY  VERSE 
April  Debutantes 

My  trees  are  Springtime  debutantes, 

In  sprightly  April  dress. 

They've  just  come  out  from  native  grace 
To  charming  loveliness. 

Their  slender  maiden  forms 

Disguised  with  billowed  fluffs  of  green. 
Coquettish  flirts  in  ruffled  skirts, 

They  sway  and  nod  and  preen. 

I  miss  the  virgin  silhouetts 
That  pleased  my  hungry  eye 
When  etched  in  naked  lines 

And  tints  against  a  Winter  sky, 

Or  rouged  with  early  morning  sun. 

Or  powdered  thick  with  snows. 

I  liked  them  best  before  they 

Dressed  in  wide,  hoop-skirted  clothes. 

— By  Dorothy  Westfall. 
Sent  by  Ellen  Swartzendruber,  Iowa. 


Drawn  by  Lloyd  O’Ree,  New  York 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  certainly  enjoy  the 
“Pen  and  Ink"  and  “My  Diary”  of  Our  Page.  I 
always  look  forward  to  each  Our  Page  of  the 
month.  I  never  saw  anything  from  Iowa.  We 
raise  lots  of  corn  out  here.  This  is  the  great 
corn  State.  We  Iowans  also  raise  lots  of  pigs 
and  are  beginning  to  raise  turkeys.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  birds  and  flowers  but  really  don’t  know 
much  about  either.  I  am  17  years  old  and  don’t 
go  to  high  school  or  college.  Would  gladly 
answer  any  letters  I  receive. — Ellen  Swartzen¬ 
druber  (17),  Iowa. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  reading  Our  Page 
for  11  years.  I  enjoy  everything,  especially  the 
drawings  by  Lloyd  O’ltee,  Shirley  Sack  and 
others,  the  diaries  and  “Lines  from  Our  Let¬ 
ters.”  I  would  like  to  have  readers  of  Our  Page 
write  to  me,  both  boys  and  girls. — Virginia  New- 
lander  (19),  New  York. 


Dear  Headers:  I  always  welcome  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  when  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  I  read  every  part  of  Our  Page.  I  sure 
got  my  tongue  twisted  when  I  tried  to  say 
Wanda"  Marble’s  tongue  twister.  I  wish  some¬ 
one  would  write  to  me. — Adella  McKay  (12), 
New  York. 


Dear  Readers  of  Our  Page:  Now  that  I  have 
actually  won  a  place  on  Our  Page  I  am  going 
to  do  my  best  to  keep  it.  One  day  last  year 
in  typewriting  class  I  found  I  had  caught 
Spring  fever.  I  couldn’t  seem  to  follow  the 
lesson.  My  eyes  wandered  out  of  the  window, 
where  I  could  see  the  new  green  grass  and  the 
lovely  blue  sky.  A  few  ideas  came  to  me  and 
I  snatched  the  paper  out  of  my  machine.  In¬ 
stantly  I  put  another  in,  and  in  a  minute  I  had 
written  “Clouds.”  It  was  great  fun.  I  wrote 
four  more  short  poems.  I  believe  that  I  would 
have  kept  on  all  morning  if  the  bell  had  not 
rung  just  then  for  the  next  class.  And  even 
that  was  a  temporary  halt,  for  I  cannot  stop 
what  I  have  now  started.  But  there,  I  must  stop 
rambling  on. — Susan  Chase  (17),  Massachusetts. 


Drawn  by  Virginia  Olsen,  Massachusetts 

March  19. So  now  we  have  a  flood!  Dilly  Dale 
is  never  far  behind  with  the  latest  modern  im¬ 
provements,  so  when  all  this  flood  excitement 
came  along,  our  little  Hudson  that  hardly  floats 
a  canoe  in  the  Summertime  began  rising  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Our  breakfast  was  begun  by 
Dad’s  accounting  of  the  various  depths  of  dis¬ 
tant  rivers  he  had  gleaned  from  the  radio  news 
items,  but  soon  passing  neighbors  informed  ris 
of  what  we  had  missed  on  our  hill  elevation 
when  our  river  rose  to  the  occasion.  Ice  was 
piled  high  in  the  road  in  several  places,  several 
families  had  been  forced  to  move  and  a  front 
porch  and  a  coup  of  chickens  had  been  carried 
down  the  river.  All  had  been  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  a  dam,  each  neighbor  naming  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one  including  the  one  at  Indian  Lake. 
Becoming  a  bit  concerned  at  such  news.  Dad 
drew  on  his  rubber  boots  and  went  to  see  if  he 
could  aid  in  the  rescuing  of  his  neighbors,  if 
any  remained. 

Of  course  the  grapevine  had  exaggerated  a  bit 
. — only  one  family  had  moved,  the  chickens  were 
only  drowned  and  the  porch  was  intact,  though 
a  sudden  rise  of  four  feet  in  one  hour  had  cov¬ 
ered  it  and  had  caused  its  owner  to  consider 
his  henhouse,  which  was  on  higher  ground,  as  a 
future  residence.  The  road  is  covered  without  a 
doubt,  but  no  one  is  worried  about  that  as 
these  four  -days  of  rain  had  made  it  impassable 
anyway.  The  farmers  are  chiefly  worrying  over 
those  ice  cakes  covering  the  corn  fields  on  the 
river  flats.  These  cakes  sometimes  fail  to  melt 
before  July,  and  that  is  when  the  sweet  corn 
market  is  best. 

But  the  worse  news  is  this — Mom  says  that 
eveu  with  all  this  ice  handy  we  can’t  have  ice 
cream  every  day  because  those  pesky  calves 
take  so  much  milk.  The  little  nuisances!  I’ll 
never  like  their  faces  again. — Dilly  the  Dum 
Dura  Diarist. 

P.  g. — a  part  of  this  diary  sounds  a  bit  queer 
and  might  be  misunderstood.  I  did  not  mean 
that  the  chickens  were  “only  drownded,”  but 
that  they  “only”  were  drownded.  I’m  really 
very  fond  of  chickens. — D.D.D.D. 


Feb.  28. — Sis  and  I  did  the  dishes  tonight, 
that  is — Sis  washed  them  and  I  dried  them.  Sis 
then  descended  the  stairs  to  throw  out  the  dish¬ 
water.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  lights 
below  aft  did  not  work  and  a  crash  was  in¬ 
evitable.  Sis  emerged  with  the  front  of  her 
skirt  unexcusable  and  questionably  wet.  I  do 
not  want  to  embarrass  the  poor  dear,  so  I’ll 
not  pry  into  the  matter  too  deeply. 

Duke,  Lizzie,  Flo  (alias  Gus),  Dumpic,  Buck 
and  a  few  other  young  hopefuls  tried  to  go  to- 
boganning  tonight.  (Tried  is  the  word.)  They 


Drawn  by  Lucile  Bennett,  New  Jersey 


went  and  came  back  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
After  asking  a  few  questions  my  summary  of 
the  affair  is  this:  The  tobogan  went  down,  with 
the  people,  of  course,  in  it.  When  almost  at  the 
bottom,  it  stopped  because  it  hit  a  bare  spot. 
The  impact  evidently  jarred  somebody,  for  he 
fainted.  Flo  also  fainted,  maintaining  the  idea 
that  someone  had  kicked  him  in  the  head.  When 
the  poor  afflicted  pair  was  brought  into  the 
house,  they  received  their  full  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion.  but  the  attention  was  not  especially  flat¬ 
tering. 


March  3. — The  whole  freshman  class  is  going 
to  see  “The  Story  of  Louis  Pasteur”  this  after¬ 
noon.  Dear,  dear,  I’m  all  atwitter.  Hope  we 
see  Betty  Boop.  Sis  says  she  couldn’t  control 
herself  and  got  all  gooseflesh  when  she  heard 
about  the  mad  dogs.  Wait  ’till  I  tell  her  about 
it.  She’ll  die  in  her  tracks.  I’m  quite  a  hand 
at  exaggerating,  you  know. 

Oh,  by  the  way,  Sis  is  another  year  older 
now,  but  you’d  never  know  it.  It  seems  as  if 
she  were  getting  younger.  Not  looks,  actions! 
— The  Baby. 


Grandma — By  Joyce  Bristol  (19), 
New  York 


The  Churning — By  Rose  Bachmann 
(15),  New  York 


Preparing  for  the  Big  Catch — By  Ralph 
W.  Propert  Jr.  (17),  New  York 


Ship  o’  Good  Cheer — By  Leona  Lasky 
(16),  New  York 


OUR  PAGE  REUNION 

Reunion  days  will  soon  be  here.  Are  you 
saving  your  pennies  for  the  trip?  We  are  plan¬ 
ning  some  interesting  things.  Some  of  them  are, 
a  get-acquainted  party,  a  swim,  a  hike  and  a 
sightseeing  trij)  to  some  point  of  interest.  What 
do  you  want  to  do?  I’m  hoping  to  receive  your 
suggestions  soon.  Write  to  me  in  care  of  Our 
Page.  The  reunion  will  be  held  at  my  home 
two  days  in  August.  Come  one,  come  all! — 
Amy  I.  Springer, 


Dratvn  by  Shirley  Sack,  Neic  York 


Witch  Doctor 

The  witch  doctor  is  king. 

For  he  can  cure  everything. 

When  a  person  falls  sick. 

He  beats  them  with  a  stick. 

To  drive  the  evil  spirit  away. 

He  dances  night  and  day. 

He  has  charms  for  all 
In  sizes  great  or  small. 

Now  a  bit  of  alligator’s  tail. 

Mixed  with  some  powdered  snail. 

Will  make  you  rich 
And  cure  the  itch. 

Did  you  know  a  snake’s  left  eye 
Will  make  your  worst  enemy  die? 

This  is  all  the  magic  he  knows, 
Heaven  help  whoever  to  him  goes. 

— Della  Downing,  Connecticut. 


Spring 

Spring  is  a  time  of  gladness. 

When — 

Hearts  are  devoid  of  sadness. 

When — 

The  sky  and  the  budding  trees 
Send  forth  and  upward — their  pleas, 
That — 

This  glad  ecstasy  might  last. 

And — ■ 

Winter  be  even  and  ever  past. 

—Jean  Macka.v  (15),  Washington. 


Roses 

The  roses  blow  in 

The  Spring  breezes 

Their  petals  are  scattered 

Over  the  dusty  road 

Making  it  a  place  of  beauty. 

— Susan  Chase  (17),  Massachusetts. 


Sunsets 

In  sunset  rare  I  kiss  your  eyes. 

Those  handsome  eyes,  a  thousand  times. 
But  voice  along  does  not  explain. 

Nor  yet  with  all  these  worthless  lines. 

I  stand  transfixed,  unmoved  and  gaze 
Upon  the  splendor  of  the  sky, 

And  watch  the  silent  changing  clouds 
Of  color  deepen,  pale  and  die. 

Ruby  and  pearl,  rose  burned  to  bronze, 

A  brilliant  splash  of  gold,  and  then 
In  amethyst  I  kiss  your  eyes 
A  thousand  times,  and  yet  again. 

—Edith  Burdick  (18),  Massachusetts. 


Dratvn  by  Mary  Gelletly,  Maryland 

Elma  Snyder  (18),  Pennsylvania;  Barbara 
Richards,  Vermont;  Adella  McKay  (12),  New 
York;  Virginia  New  Lander  (19),  New  York: 
Ethel  Caterson  (14),  New  York. 

Letters  to  Our  Page  contributors  must  be  sent 
under  separate  cover,  stamped  and  sealed.  Place 
the  name  and  State  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
letter  is  intended  on  the  envelope.  Send  all  let¬ 
ters  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Unger.  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York,  and  we  shall  see  that  they  are  for¬ 
warded  to  the  correct  person. 


VfilA 


Dratvn  by  Shirley  Sack,  Neiv  York 

Here  it  is  almost  Easter  vacation  and 
Our  Page  is  again  going  to  press.  It 
doesn’t  seem  that  May  could  be  so  near, 
does  it?  It  is  certainly  not  apple  blos¬ 
som  weather,  but  soon  we  shall  he  send¬ 
ing  the  cows  to  pasture,  hearing  deep 
voiced  frogs  in  our  pasture  pool  and  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  glimpse  of  them.  The  earth 
will  be  clothed  in  green  grass  once  again 
and  apple  trees  will  bloom.  We  should 
all  be  thankful  that  anything  so  lovely  as 
an  apple  tree  is  alive.  White  apple  blos¬ 
soms  show  off  well  against  black  ink. 
What  a  lovely  picture  slender  trees  mir¬ 
rored  in  the  still  black  pools  in  the  woods 
would  make.  Why  not  try  a  frog  or  a 
toad  striking  out  for  the  other  shore  of 
his  puddle  showing  the  long  ripples  he 
left  behind  him.  Remember  the  new  calf 
trying  himself  for  the  first  time  in  the 
warm  sunshine?  And.  most  important  of 
all,  let’s  not  forget  about  Mother’s  Day 
and  Memorial  Day. 

Please  note  that  contributions  should 
be  sent  by  the  fourth  instead  of  the  fifth 
of  each  month  hereafter.  Send  all  con¬ 
tributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Unger,  336 
W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Mending  Bone  Fractures 

Breaking  or  fracture  of  a  bone  may  be 
caused  by  a  blow,  kick,  fall,  collision  or 
runaway  accident.  The  fracture  may  be 

(1)  simple,  in  which  the  bone  is  broken 
in  two  without  causing  a  surface  wound ; 

(2)  compound,  causing  a  surface  wound; 

(3)  comminuted,  in  which  the  bone  is 
smashed  to  pieces;  (4)  complicated,  in 
which  a  joint  or  important  organs  are 
involved;  (5)  green  stick,  a  cracking  or 
incomplete  break;  (6)  impacted,  in  which 
one  fragment  of  bone  is  driven  into  an¬ 
other.  In  some  cases  a  bone  is  broken 
straight  across,  in  others  it  is  split 
obliquely. 

Likelihood  of  successful  union  or  knit¬ 
ting  of  a  broken  bone  depends  largely  up¬ 
on  the  nature  of  the  fracture.  Types  of 
fracture  2,  3  and  4  offer  little  chance  for 
successful  treatment,  and  fractures  of 
the  following  bones  of  the  horse  rarely 
are  worth  treatment :  Back,  thigh ;  leg, 
arm,  forearm,  shoulder  blade,  through 
neck  of  bone,  and  skin  bone,  except  in 
the  foal.  As  cattle  lie  down  much  of  the 
time  when  injured,  there  is  more  chance 
that  fracture  of  bones  named  may  knit 
when  properly  treated.  Fractures  of  bones 
in  sheep  and  swine  rarely  are  thought 
worth  treatment,  as  the  affected  animal 
usually  can  be  profitably  slaughtered  for 
meat.  Fractures  of  the  pastern  bones  are 
worth  treating  in  valuable  breeding 
horses.  Simple  fractures  of  the  ilium 
and  ischium  of  the  pelvis  generally 
4,mend?’  successfully.  The  leg  bone  is 
most  commonly  fractured.  Often  it  is 
merely  cracked  and  is  held  in  place  by 
the  strong  bone  skin.  If  this  is  suspected, 
after  an  accident,  kick  or  getting  the  leg 
over  a  wagon  pole  or  stall  partition,  tie 
the  horse  short  and  support  with  slings 
for  at  least  three  weeks.  If  the  horse  is 
exercised,  the  fracture  will  become  com¬ 
plete  and  the  animal  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  injured  animal  takes  the  weight 
off  the  broken  leg.  There  is  pain,  heat 
and  swelling  of  the  affected  part.  The 
ends  of  the  broken  bone  may  be  heard 
to  grate  when  the  part  is  moved.  Fracture 
through  the  hip  socket  of  the  femur,  can¬ 
not  be  remedied  by  treatment.  Probing  a 
discharging  opening  on  the  bar  of  the 
horse’s  mouth,  or  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  branch  of  the  jaw,  caused  by  the  bit 
or  curb  chain,  may  disclose  presence  of 
broken,  diseased  bone  which  has  to  be  re¬ 
moved  before  healing  will  occur.  In  that 
way  broken  or  diseased  bone  may  also  be 
located  in  a  quitter,  fistula  of  the  face, 
poll,  withers,  point  of  the  hip  or  region 
of  the  ischium. 

When  the  ends  of  broken  bones  are  per¬ 
fectly  brought  together,  and  held  there  to 
prevent  motion,  repair  takes  place  by  for¬ 
mation  of  a  callus  which  surrounds  the 
fracture  and  eventually  changes  to  bone. 
This  reparative  process  requires  from  six 
weeks  to  three  months.  Give  absolute 
rest  for  that  length  of  time,  supporting 
the  animal  with  slings,  if  that  proves 
necessary.  Bring  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone  into  perfect  apposition  and  hold 
them  there  securely  by  application  of 
padded  splints  and  plaster  of  Paris 
bandages.  In  the  horse,  iron  braces  may 
also  have  to  be  put  on.  Nearby  joints 
must  be  rendered  immovable.  In  small 
animals  splints  may  be  made  of  light 
wood,  guttapercha,  strong  sole  leather  or 
tin.  Melted  Burgundy  pitch  or  liquid 
glue  may  be  used  to  keep  bandages  upon 
a  fractured  shoulder  or  thigh  bone. 
Starch  bandages  are  also  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  bones  in  small, 
light  animals.  In  fractures  of  the  pas¬ 
tern  bone,'  in  the  horse,  put  on  a  stout 
plaster  cast,  including  the  fetlock  joint, 
and  give  the  animal  its  liberty  in  a  box- 
stall  bedded  with  sawdust.  A.  s.  A. 


Estimating  Silage  Volume 

Will  you  give  the  estimated  volume  of 
eight  feet  of  silage  in  the  bottom  of  a 
12x40-foot  silo?  A.  L.  u. 

Pennsylvania. 

Toward  the  bottom,  silage  weighs  more 
than  the  top  and  middle  layers.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  40  pounds  per  cubic  foot  would  be 
about  right  as  a  probable  estimate  for  the 
silage  in  your  silo.  The  cubic  feet  is 
tigered  by  taking  half  the  diameter,  which 
would  be  six  feet,  this  radius  is  then 
squared,  equals  3G,  and  multiplied  by  the 
constant  3.1410,  the  answer  is  113.0970, 
which  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the 
silage  or  8  feet  equals  a  little  over  904 
cubic  feet.  This  times  40  is  30,200  pounds 
or  about  18  tons  of  silage  in  your  silo  on 
the  depth  and  diameter  given. 

It,  W.  PUCK. 


Brewer’s  Grains  for  Hogs 

I  would  like  to  start  raising  about  a 
dozen  or  so  pigs  on  wet  brewer’s  malt.  I 
could  buy  it  direct  from  the  brewery  for 
about  $2.25  per  ton.  Before  I  start  I 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
what  you  think  about  it.  Would  it  pay 
any  profit  at  all,  or  would  it  pay  better 
to  raise  them  on  grain?  s.  v. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  Berkshire  is  a  good,  fast-growing 
breed  of  lard  hogs.  In  any  breed,  how¬ 
ever,  the  strain  is  more  important  than 
the  breed ;  in  other  words  always  get 
good  hogs  regardless  of  the  breed  selected. 

You  ask  regarding  wet  brewer’s  malt 
for  pigs.  If  you  mean  malt  sprouts, 
which  are  the  sprouts  which  have  been 
separated  from  the  dried  malt  grains, 
they  are  a  high  protein  feed  carrying 
about  20  per  cent  digestible  crude  pro¬ 
tein,  but  are  not  very  palatable  to  live¬ 
stock. 

What  you  probably  have  in  mind  are 
wet  brewer’s  grains.  These  contain  on 
the  average  about  one-fourth  the  feed 
value  of  such  feeds  as  corn,  hominy,  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats.  Therefore  with  corn  at  $32 
per  ton  such  feed  would  be  worth  $8  per 
ton.  They  would  be  a  good  buy  at  the  price 
quoted  of  $2.25  per  ton.  If  used,  better 
results  will  be  obtained  by  mixing  them 
half  and  half  with  corn,  hominy  or  bar¬ 
ley.  R.  W.  PUCK. 


Sweet  Corn  for  Cows 

Could  you  tell  me  if  sweet  clover  would 
make  a  good  hay  for  dairy  cows?  H.  c. 

Sweet  clover  should  be  heavily  seeded 
to  make  a  fine  growth,  otherwise  it  will 
be  very  stemmy  and  woody.  It  needs 
careful  curing,  do  not  let  it  get  too  dry 
or  the  leaves  will  shatter  badly  and  the 
stems  become  very  dry  and  hard.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  cure  properly  than  other 
hays.  It  should  be  cut  rather  high,  about 
six  or  eight  inches  from  the  ground,  be¬ 
cause  its  new  shoots  grow  from  stem 
buds,  while  with  red  clover  they  grow 
from  the  crown. 

Sweet  clover  contains  cumarin,  a  bitter 
compound,  and  livestock  will  often  refuse 
to  eat  it  until  they  become  accustomed 
to  it.  Also,  it  contains  some  substance 
which  prevents  blood  from  clotting  and 
if  livestock  that  are  fed  it  exclusively  as 
dry  roughage  for  several  weeks  are  in¬ 
jured  or  cattle  dehorned,  they  may  bleed 
to  death.  This  may  be  overcome  by  feed¬ 
ing  it  once  a  day  and  some  other  hay  the 
next  time.  It  should  be  fed  liberally  so 
the  stock  can  pick  the  best  as  they  will 
not  eat  the  coarse  stemmy  part. 

R.  W.  DUCK. 


“Hipped”  Horse 

I  have  a  colt  eight  months  old  that 
slipped  and  fell  in  the  stable,  knocking  his 
left  hip  down.  What  can  I  do? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  G.  M. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  treat  a 
horse  for  any  kind  of  fracture  when  the 
horse  has  knocked  a  hip  down,  or  as  the 
common  expression  is  "hipped.”  such  a 
case  is  the  result  of  some  sort  of  fracture. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  fracture  of  the  ilium 
either  at  the  hip  angle  or  neck  of  the 
bone. 

Treatment  is  not  usually  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  However,  the  usual  treatment  is  to 
put  the  horse  in  a  narrow  stall  and  sup¬ 
port  the  animal  with  slings,  which  should 
lit  snugly  and  comfortably.  If  a  favor¬ 
able  case  it  will  require  about  six  to  ten 
weeks  for  the  fracture  to  heal. 

R.  W.  DUCK. 


Cribbing  in  Horse 

What  causes  cribbing  in  horses?  Is 
there  a  cure ?  a.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

Cribbing  or  wind-sucking  in  horses  is 
usually  caused  by  idleness.  It  may  also 
be  a  x-esult  of  improper  feeding.  A  horse 
may  start  to  chew  on  its  manger,  caused 
from  a  mineral  deficit  and  find  that  by 
getting  its  neck  in  a  certain  position  the 
air  rushes  into  the  chest  cavity  with  ap¬ 
parently  a  pleasant  sensation  for  the 
horse.  One  horse  may  teach  the  habit  to 
another. 

The  best  treatment  for  cribbing  is  to 
work  the  horse  regularly  and  feed  it  in  a 
box  stall,  put  the  hay  on  the  floor.  Feed 
it  in  a  box  and  take  the  box  away  as  soon 
as  it  has  finished.  There  will  then  be 
nothing  for  it  to  get  hold  of  with  the 
teeth,  and  cribbing  will  not  be  possible. 
After  a  few  weeks  it  may  be  cured,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  erib- 
bers  to  revert  to  the  habit  if  they  have 
the  opportunity.  r.  W.  duck. 


IT  TAKES  SO  LITTLE 

CONCRETE 

TO  MAKE  YOUR  FARM  BETTER 


DON’T  think  it  takes  a  lot  125  sq.  ft.  of  8"  thick  foun- 
of  portland  cement  to  dation 
make  those  needed  improve-  A  10-can  capacity  insulated 
ments  around  the  farm.  You  milk  cooling  tank 
can  haul  back  enough  on  l66  ft  of  6„  thick  walI 
your  next  trip  to  town  to  A  \  n  . ,  . 

make  a  good  start.  porch  floor  10  by  2  5 

_  .  ,  70  feet  of  3'  6"  wide  sidewalk 

for  instance,  you  need  only 

20  bags  of  cement — less  than  to  build  up  your  place 

a  ton — to  build  any  one  of  no^  with  economical,  long- 
these  things:  lasting,  firesafe  concrete. 

We’ll  gladly  send  free  plans 
2  50  sq.  ft.  of  4  thick  feeding  and  suggestions.  Y ou  can  do 

^oor  the  work  yourself.  Or  ask  your 

Two  big,  8'  long  watering  cement  dealer  to  recommend 
troughs  a  good  concrete  contractor. 

Paste  coupon  on  postcard  for  literature  checked  and  mail  today 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K4d-l6,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,N.  Y. 

Dept.  M4d-10,  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Name . . . 

R.R.  No . 

a*y . State .  ! 

□  Tanks  &  Troughs  □  Floors  □  Foundations  □  Sidewalks  □  Milk  Cooling  Tanks  I 
Q  Poultry  Houses  □  Feeding  Floors  □  Permanent  Repairs  □  Concrete  Making 


CORONAL 


CAKED,  UDDERS 
Irritated  TEATS 

Acts  quickly — because  it  is  absorbed  quickly. 
CORONA  is  made  of  the  superior  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  sheep’s  wool!  Clean,  safe,  pleas¬ 
ant — used  26  years  by  leading  dairymen.  For 
irritated,  cracked  or  chapped  teats,  caked  or 
bruised  udders.  Effective  for  HORSES,  too 
— barbed  wire  cuts,  galled  shoulders,  corns, 
cracked  hoofs  and  bruises.  If  drug,  hard¬ 
ware  or  harness  store  cannot 
supply  you,  order  direct 
fromus— 60c  and$1.20sizes. 
Mention  dealer’s  name  and 
get  valuable  booklet  also. 
L  174A  Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton  Ohio 


CORONA  MFG.  C 


Why  Not  Arrange  a 
To  Get  a  GRANGE  i 

If  there’s  any  chance  what¬ 
ever  of  your  needing  a  silo 
this  year,  by  all  means  let  us 
protect  you  at  present  low 
prices— no  obligation  to  buy  ! 


CONCRETE  STAY! 


Grriige  Silo  C? 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements  -  BUY 
B^Quality 


Incersoll  PAINT 

Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY'S  USE. 

SAVE  MONEY  —  write  TODAY  lot 


FREE—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  painting  ..a  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD--PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS, 

2«*6  Plymouth  St.  Brooklyn,  I 


t*or‘cT 

YtVESTOC*, 
°IS 

GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

“FARM  SANITATION” 


IVr/fe  to  Desk  K-39-D  Animat  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Drug  Stores  Sell  earhgnOavis  Products 


a 


410 


7bt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


jn.  'MSS.  SU 

101  for  fi8S8. 

These  New  LOW  Prices  in  Effect  April  23 

PRICES  TALK— and  Such  Low  Prices  for  these 
famous  Alger  Farms  Chicks  will  move  our  8  000 
per  week  rapidly.  Place  your  order  NOW. 
Get  delivery  date  you  want. 

WE  GUARANTEE  chicks  to  live  95%  or  better, 
through  3  weeks.  Every  egg  from 
plant  breeders  —  mated  with  DOUBLE  PEDI¬ 
GREE  MALES  —  nothing  under  24  oz.  eggs  set, 

9  YEARS  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR 

FREE  CATALOG  Write  to  Box  R. 


Poultry  Problems 


Litter  and  Disinfectants 

What  is  considered  the  best  and  safest 
litter  for  brooderhouses?  Do  ordinary 
disinfectants  furnish  real  protection  for 
the  purposes  for  which  we  use  them 
around  brooderhouses,  etc.? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  e.  s. 

Any  dry,  absorbent  litter  free  from 
molds  and  excessive  dust  makes  the 
“best”  litter.  It  may  be  chaff  from  the 
hay  mow,  chopped  straw,  shavings  or 
other  material  found  upon  the  farm  or 
readily  available.  Damp  or  moldy  litter 
of  any  kind  should  be  avoided  because  of 
the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  certain 
molds  that  may  transfer  themselves  to 
the  chicks ! 

Ordinary  disinfectants  as  ordinarily 
used  about  the  poultry  plant  lack  real 
power  to  destroy  disease  germs,  because, 
first,  they  are  apt  to  be  lacking  in  ger¬ 
micidal  strength ;  second,  they  are  not  ap¬ 
plied  in  such  ways  as  enable  them  to 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  germs 
they  are  supposed  to  attack.  Disease 
germs  hide  themselves  in  the  various 
forms  of  dirt  about  the  poultry  premises 
and  are  thus  protected  against  any  half 
way  measures  for  their  destruction.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  remove  the  dirt  be¬ 
fore  applying  the  disinfectant,  and  that 
is  the  reason  that  the  hoe,  the  broom  and 
the  scrubbing  brush  are  the  allies  of  dis¬ 
infectants  and  implements  that  should 
precede  in  use  the  latter.  Germs  do  not 
come  out  of  hiding  to  be  sprinkled  with 


Homemade  Brooder 

I  have  a  small  one-lamp  brooder.  How 
can  I  arrange  to  brood  chicks  without 
hens?  G.  L.  s. 

Maryland. 

If  hens  are  not  available,  a  brooder  of 
some  sort  must  be  used.  If  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  their 
care,  a  brooder  may  be  improvised  from  a 
large  dry-goods  box,  a  piano  box  or  other 
movable  enclosure.  Chicks  may  be  kept 
in  the  kitchen  around  the  cooking  stove 
for  a  week  or  two  if  no  one  in  the  family 
objects.  They  must  then  have  outdoor 
sunlight  unless  cod  liver  oil  is  added  to 
their  ration.  A  large  dry-goods  box  may 
have  a  glass  window  in  front  to  admit 
sunlight  when  set  in  a  warm  place  in  the 
yard  and  a  barn  lantern  will  supply  heat 
when  the  Spring  sun  fails  to  shine  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  to  keep  the  in¬ 
terior  warm.  One  of  the  old-time  lamp- 
heated  brooders  without  the  lamp  makes 
an  excellent  coop,  these  having  two  front 
windows,  a  removable  cover  and  being  of 
good  size,  three  by  six  feet  in  floor  area. 
During  an  ordinary  late  Spring  or  early 
Summer  day,  the  sun  will  supply  too 
much  heat  unless  some  of  it  is  screened. 
After  the  first  of  April  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  use  an  unheated  brooder.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  little  or  no  artificial  heat  is 
needed.  At  night  open  the  cover  of  the 
improvised  brooder  and  lay  a  spread  out 
single  thickness,  bran  or  feed  sack,  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  huddled  chicks’  backs, 


^  Tree  range. V^st^sToci 

^^Unndtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method) 

W»  P«  MOO. 

guaran  teed110%books  order.  Catalog  free^ 


Robert  L.ClMiter, 


j  Box  R. 


KlcinfelterivillePa 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  by  antigen  te|^0Wri-too  ^oo 
catalog  &  our  14  day  guar.  '  ,-q  rye 

S  C  White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks.  S.  G  Bed? .  8.00  40.00  80 

N.H  -Beds  Buff  Bocks.  BIU.  Mtn...  9.00  45.00  90 

100G  'live  del  guaranteed  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  J>. 

COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY ! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees 
Trv  them  once.  We  know  you  will  alwaj  s  buy .  Bon  t 
wade  money  dime  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  Quality 
vionk  BOP  matings  100 °!o  State-tested,  accredited  for 
jniUorunP disease  fpecial  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  OUNIM. 

mrs  CHERRY  HILL 

D  I  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Cask  or  COD.  $7.50  per  100;  $75.00-1000. 
GLicka  Cas*  B  WD.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 

tirmd’parcol  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran- 
teecf '  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Broun  Leghorns, 

Blood -Tested  CHICKS 

Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks,  New  Hampshire  Beds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  puces. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavv  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery. 
Johnson’s  Hatchery,  lekesburg,  Pa. 


/-Uir,krCFROM  BLOOD-  TESTED 
CrUL.IV2sT0CK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

Price  Large  Type  100  oOO  1000 

White  Leghorns  . *£'92  *22'92  *£9 

White  &  Barred  Bocks. ...  7. 50  37  50  75 

Write  for  valuable  FB1315  CATALOG. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlistervIlle,  Pa. 


WALCK'S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

healthy,  fast  growing- Antigen  Blood-tested. 
S  ^eare  ^om^e^ens,  to  varieties. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greoncastle,  Pa. 


/-iTTTr’F'C  of  modem  quality.  All  parent  stock 
OriH^iIViJ  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns  Wb.  Sc  Bar.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  $8.  N.  H.  Beds 
tq  ’27  .years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FBEE. 

w!  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

»  niirnlC  Chicks.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
W  A  U  IN  L  K.  3  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Barred.  Wh., 
Buff  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  $8-100;  Wh.  Giants,  $10-100;  H. 
Mix,  $7-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

r&vrssa  was-  j*® 

M  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

AYLOR’S  chicks 

— Dependable  layers— Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  York 


T 


CHICKS 


Large  Type  Barron  SCW  Leghorns 

_ _ _  $7.50-100.  New  Hampshire  Beds  $9- 

100.  From  my  own  pedigreed  stock.  State  blood-tested. 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM 

POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

^ii  t T it* g  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New 
L,lTlUIVO  Hampshire  Beds  from  Pedigreed 
stock.  State  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free. 
E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Prize  Barred  Rock  Pen  at  Storrs,  Conn. 


a  germicidal  solution ;  you  have  to  go 
after  them. 

There  are  various  disinfecting  solu¬ 
tions,  some  marketed  under  trade  names, 
some  home  compounded,  that  are  efficient 
germ  killers  (germicides)  if  properly  ap¬ 
plied  in  sufficient  concentration.  Lime 
whitewash  freshly  made  from  lump  lime 
— slake  four  pounds  of  lump  lime  with  a 
quart  of  water  and  then  dilute  to  working 
consistency — is  a  very  good  disinfectant, 
improved  by  adding  a  pint  of  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  to  each  gallon.  While  not  a 
powerful  disinfectant  in  itself,  it  seals  up 
cracks  and  covers  surfaces  in  a  very  help¬ 
ful  way,  besides,  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
light  and  appearance  of  poultry  house  in¬ 
teriors.  M.  B.  D. 


Dried  Grass  in  Crop 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  big  Blue 
Andalusian  hen?  Her  crop  seems  large 
and  full,  it  hangs  down  so  that  it  ob¬ 
structs  her  walking.  It  is  full  and  large 
before  she  eats.  She  eats  and  exercises 
well  and  one  of  my  best  layers  of  15  pul¬ 
lets  of  two  years  this  coming  Summer. 
Can  it  be  something  she  ate  that  cannot 
pass  from  the  crop  to  the  intestines?  Do 
you  think  it  might  be  removed  with  clean 
antiseptic  finger  without  injui’y  to  the 
bird?  G.  s. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  hen  with 
obstructed  crop,  due  to  eating  dried  grass, 
feathers  or  other  indigestible  things, 
these  finally  accumulating  into  a  consid¬ 
erable  mass.  It  may  be  that  you  can 
dislodge  the  mass  by  giving  the  hen  a 
little  warm  water  and  working  gently 
from  the  outside  to  soften  it  up  but  it  is 
quite  likely  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  an  incision  through  the  skin  and 
wall  of  the  crop  and  remove  the  obstruc¬ 
tion,  sewing  up  the  incision  with  fine 
thread,  first  the  crop  Avail,  then  the  skin 
over  it.  If  skillfully  done,  this  surgical 
procedure  should  be  successful  but  not 
everyone  Avould  care  to  attempt  the 
rather  delicate  operation.  .  Soft  food 
should  be  given  until  the  incisions  heal. 
I  know  of  no  other  method  of  relieving 
this  condition.  M.  B.  D. 


tacking  it  down  around  the  edges  with 
thumb  tacks  to  keep  the  chicks  getting  up 
too  early  in  the  cold.  One  or  two  thick¬ 
nesses  will  probably  be  all  that  will  be 
needed  and  it  is  important  not  to  use  so 
much  cover  that  the  huddled  chicks  get 
too  warm  in  the  night  and  sweat.  The 
hand  slipped  under  the  cover  into  the 
huddle  will  be  your  thermometer  to  as¬ 
certain  the  proper  temperature. 

There  is  more  danger  of  giving  too 
much  cover  than  too  little.  If  properly 
managed,  the  chicks  will  come  out  of  their 
bed  in  the  chaff  in  the  morning  with  a 
whir  of  Avings  that  gives  evidence  of  A’igor 
and  Aveil  being ;  in  fact,  some  of  them  will 
get  out  before  you  do  if  the  edges  of  their 
cover  are  not  Avell  pinned  down.  I  have 
raised  many  broods  of  chicks  in  this  way 
but  warn  the  amateur  that  it  requires 
more  attention  and  care  than  a  heated 
brooder  that  uses  no  bed  blankets  and  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  steady  source  of  heat  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  weather.  m.  b.  d. 


Molting  Hens 

What  will  prevent  hens  from  molting 
this  time  of  year  and  is  it  advisable  to 
keep  them  or  Avould  you  sell?  I  have 
about  30(>  laying  hens  divided  in  six  pens 
from  one  to  three  years  old  and  all  pens 
show  signs  of  body  molt.  All  liavre  laid 
on  an  average  of  50  per  cent  during  the 
Winter.  They  are  free  from  lice  and 
mites  and  have  the  same  feed  as  usual. 

New  York.  av.  l.  s. 

Hens  that  lay  Avell  in  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter  may  postpone  molting  until  late.  Sud¬ 
den  changes  in  care  and  feeding,  espe¬ 
cially  if  less  protein  in  the  ration  is 
given,  restricting  the  amount  of  mash  fed 
and  perhaps  other  changes  in  manage¬ 
ment.  may  bring  about  a  partial  molt.  I 
have  seen  a  flock  lay  well  throughout 
the  Winter  and  then  for  some  unknown 
reason  go  into  a  complete  Spring  molt, 
apparently  a  case  of  complete  postpone¬ 
ment  of  a  Fall  and  early  Winter  func¬ 
tion.  m.  B.  D. 


April  25,  1936 

Danger  of  Infection 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  baby  chicks  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  proper  care  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don't 
wait  until  you  lose  half  your  chicks. 
Use  preA-entiA’e  methods.  Ghre  Walko 
Tablets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  the  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


REMARKABLE  SUCCESS 
In  Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Dear  Sir :  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  I  used  to 
lose  a  great  many  of  the  little  downy 
fellows  from  hoAA’el  troubles,  tried 
many  remedies  and  Avas  about  discour¬ 
aged.  As  a  last  resort  I  sent  to  the 
Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept  690,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko  Tablets  for 
use  in  the  drinking  water  of  baby 
chicks.  I  used  two  50c  packages,  raised 
300  White  W.vandottes  and  never  lost 
one  or  had  one  sick  after  using  the 
Tablets  and  my  chickens  are  larger 
and  healthier  than  ever  before.  I  haA’e 
found  this  Company  thoroughly  reli¬ 
able  and  always  get  the  remedy  by 
return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw, 
Diagonal,  Iowa. 


YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ly  at  our  risk — postage  prepaid — so 
you  can  see  for  yourself  Avhat  a  won¬ 
der-working  remedy  it  is  Avhen  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  Avho  depend  on 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or 
$1.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
— give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
watch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  690 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  and 
Sturdy  New  Hampshires 

My  specialty  breeds  hare  what 
every  poult  ryman  exp.eets: 
Laying  ability:  fast  crowing 
Address  and  profit  showing  birds.  Send 
R.  D.  3  for  prices  and  24  page  catalog. 

_ PnillTRYfARni  1 

IBSTBIMI.  .  PEnflA.  _  J 


"  HUBBARDS  >S 

(Tto\'d-(bisA. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


THIS  SEASON’S  CHICKS  wilt  largely  determine 
your  future  poultry  profits.  So  why  take  chances? 
This  year  buy  your  chicks 
direct  from  a  reliable  breed* 
ing  source.  Hubbard  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  re¬ 
spected  breeders  of  New 
Hampshires. 

18  years  of  scientific 
breeding  have  made  Hub* 
bard’s  New  Hampshires 
outstanding  profit-makers. 

No  trapnested,  pedigreed 
stock  is  ever  sold .  Each 
chick  you  buy  inherits  gen¬ 
erations  of  proved  blood— 
the  real  foundation  of 
poultry  profits.  Investigate. 

Send  for  free  catalog.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  O.) 

3  Fast.  Uniform 

G  row)  h 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor. 

5  R  a  p  i  d .  F  u  1 1 

Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


HubLara  Farms 

WALPOLE.  N.H. 

Branch  Plants:  Ransonivllle,  N.  Y.  —  Ephrata.  Pa. 


FREE 


THIS  VALUABLES. 

CATALOG 


HUBBARD  FARMS 
Walpole,  N.H.,  Box  No.  904B 
Please  mail  a  free  copy  of  your  1936  catalog. 

'Name - - - , - - 


Address - 

City. 


.  State _ - 
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FIND  OUT  WHY 
SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  MONEY  MAKERS 


Nock’s  SNO-IIII,  CHICKS 
lire  not  ordinary  chicks! 

They  are  the  kind  that  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  profits. 

That’s  why  more  than 
7,000.000  have  been  sold  to 
satisfied  poultrymen  since 
192 9.  SNO-niL  CHICKS 

are  from  hand-culled  stock 
bred  for  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  50,000  breeders 
blood-tested  for  B.AV.D.  by 
Md.  Live  Stock  &  Sanitary 
Service.  SNO-JUL  CHICKS 
ntr  electrically  hatched  un¬ 
der  strictest  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions;  they  are  rigidly  inspected  before  shipment 
to  make  sure  you  get  strong,  vigorous  chicks 
ready  for  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity. 
Don’t  take  chances  with  your  chicks  this  year- 
make  sure  they  pay  you  a  profit — order  SNO-HIL 
CHICKS  from  the  LARGEST  STATE  BLOOD- 
TESTED  HATCHERY  IN  MARYLAND. 

Write  today  for  free  Catalog  and  price  list. 
100  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•&fiTUBnUUiV  IHUUUL  • 


HATCH  ERIES 


ALL  STANDARD 
VARIETIES 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
N.  H.  Reds 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Sex  Linked  Cockerels 
and  Pullets 
Red  Rock  Broiler 
Cross 

Whits  Vfyandottes 
Started  Chicks 


*‘My  Reds  yarn  85%  production  Nov.  to  Feb.  from 
60  pullets—  ( Aver .  24  26 f  28,  24  eggs  per  month)  in 
coldest  winter  known." 

"70%  production  Aug.  to  Jan.  with  mu  256  pullets 
{Rocks).  (J nod  size,  good  color .  Health,  uniform 
growth— highly  pleased." 

Cobb’s  Chicks  purchased  now  offer  you  just  such 
CKgr-profit  results  next  winter.  Try  Cobb’s  Reds 
or  Rocks.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  what  you  can  do 
with  real  chicks  !  If  skeptical,  try  even  1U0  and 
match  them  with  any  other  stock  anywhere. 

Cobb’s  Rocks— best  pen  at  Storr’s  4  years  in 
past  six.  Cobb’s  Reds— our  “FLOCK  JViATING’’ 
Rainbow  pen  (13c  chick)  is  highest  R.  I.  Red 
pen  n  the  country.  Check  up  on  latest  contest 
reports.  Note  Cobb’s  splendid  consistently 
high  records. 

NEVER  A  REACTOR  IN  NINE  YEARS-Our 
guarantee  protects  you.  You  can’t  lose.  Send  for 
free  catalog  and  guarantee. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 


HAMPSHIRES 

33  STORIES  OF  SUCCESS 
Be  sure  to  send  for  our  new  catalog  giving  many 
letters  from  satisfied  customers.  Our  chicks  are 
lusty,  energetic,  full  of  1200  ft.  climatic  pep;  they 
fairly  radiate  inherited  vitality! 

14  Years  Pullorum  Clean  (State  Accredited) — 
never  a  reactor — 100%  BWD  free.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Write  today. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Ine. 
Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


_  TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191S 

'  “1U  Strain  BnJ  far  Larff  Vmjerm  Wb.H  E^lAiaa,).' 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 
Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  Leghorns  and  how  to 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  chicks  and  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 
CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM 
F.  J.  DeHart  &  Song  R.  D.  1  Cortland, 


ARM  I 

ln£! 


Highest  Leghorn  Pen  all  U.  S. 
Contests.  293  Eggs;  308  Pts. 
per  Hen.  High  Livability.  Long 
Life.  270-342  Egg  Sires.  Send 
for  Reduced  Summer  Prices  on 
Chicks,  Eggs. 

KAUDER’S  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 

Box  100,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

CATALOG 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

MAY  CHICKS  -  $10.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $6.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Bocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  SPECIALIZE— One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  R  O  C  K  LAND  ,FM  A  S  S . 


BAY-OLD  and  STARTED 
Allen’s  Super- Quality  Chicks  are 
)ua king  big  profits  for  poultrymen. 
“•  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
ltocks.  Barred  Cross-Breds.  R.  I. 
Beds.  N.  H.  Beds.  Breeding  flocks 
tested  for  BWD.  Allen’s  Chicks 
will  make  money  for  YOU.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


aLUjitx 


POULTRY  FARM 
£r  HATCHERY 


BOX  5 


SEAF0RD 


DELAWARE 


ZELLER  FARMS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

26  YEARS  in  business.  800  birds  under  trap- 
nest.  Chicks  at)  a  prico  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 

ML  Aetna  -  Box  5  -  Penna. 


Popular  Breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
Also  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Write 
New  TVasbiugtoo  Hatchery  Box  1),  New  Wa8kiugtoa<0> 


Up-State  N.  Y.  Egg  Contests 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College 
of  Agriculture ;  report  for  week  ending 
April  6 : 

Stafford,  N.  Y.,  Contest 
White  Leghorns.  —  Dryden  Poultry 
Breeding  Farm.  Cal.,  1.587  eggs,  1,637 
points;  J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore.,  1,525  eggs, 
1,598  points;  Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leg¬ 
horns,  N.  Y..  1,544  eggs.  1,574  points; 
W.  A.  Seidel,  Texas,  1,490  eggs,  1,538 
points ;  Bodine  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  N. 
Y.,  1,489  eggs,  1,520  points;  Carey 

Farms',  Ohio,  1,446  eggs,  1.512  points; 
Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y..  1.530 
eggs.  1,510  points;  Schwegler’s  Hatchery, 
N.  Y.,  1.447  eggs,  1,498  points;  Egg  and 
Apple  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1.401  eggs.  1.481 
points ;  Content  Farms,  N.  Y.,  1,429  eggs, 
1472  points. 

Ii.  I.  Reds. — Cobb's  Rainbow  Reds,  1,- 
497  eggs,  1.616  points;  E.  B.  Parmenter, 
Mass.,  1,450  eggs,  1.512  points;  Homer 
S.  Kuney,  N.  Y.,  1,468  eggs.  1,492  points; 
Ben  McKune,  N.  Y.,  1,328  eggs,  1,415 
points. 

New  Hampshires. — Walter  A.  Stacy, 
N.  IL,  1,461  eggs.  1,484  points;  E.  N. 
Larrabee,  N.  H.,  1.383  eggs,  1.464  points ; 

H.  S.  and  M.  E.  Twichell,  N.  H.,  1,349 
eggs,  1,366  points. 

Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  Contest 
White  Leghorns.— Carey  Farm,  Ohio, 

I. 564  eggs,  1,647  points;  Schwegler’s 
Hatchery,  N.  Y.,  1.559  eggs.  1,596  points; 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore..  1,506  eggs,  1,585 

points;  Creighton  Bros.  Ind.,  1.559  eggs. 
1,575  points;  Foreman  Poultry  Farm, 
Mich.,  1,493  eggs,  1,542  points;  R.  O. 
Boyce  Poultry  Farm.  Del..  1,526  eggs,  1.- 
540  points ;  East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N. 
Y.,  1,484  eggs,  1,532  points ;  Kauder's 
Pedigreed  Leghorns,  N.  Y.,  1,461  eggs. 
1,492  points ;  Cedarliurst  Poultry  Farm, 
N.  J.,  1.461  eggs,  1,461  points;  Baker 
Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,435  eggs,  1,456 
points.  * 

White  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Dumka 
Bros.,  N.  Y.,  1,454  eggs,  1,504  points ; 
P.  S.  Davis.  N.  H.,  1.451  eggs,  1.437 
points;  Dumka  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y.,  1,- 
349  eggs,  1.403  points. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  Dryden 
Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal..  1,647  eggs, 
1.616  points;  Weber  Duck  Farm,  Mass., 
1.574  eggs.  1.601  points ;  Arthur  .T.  Day. 
N.  Y.,  1.509  eggs,  1,522  points ;  Whimsy 
Farm,  Vt.,  1,480  eggs,  1,500  points. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island ;  report  for  week  ending  April  7 : 

High  Pens  for  the  27th  Week. — R.  I. 
R.,  Moss  Farm,  62  points,  58  eggs;  W. 
L.,  W.  Whiting,  61  points,  61  eggs ;  B.  P. 
R..  R.  C.  Wallace,  60  points,  60  eggs;  R. 
I.  R.,  Colonial  Poultry  Farm.  60  points. 
59  eggs;  B.  P.  R.,  R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  59 
points,  59  eggs ;  R.  I.  R.,  Homer  R.  Row¬ 
ell,  59  points,  55  eggs;  IV.  L.,  Ormsby 
Poultry  Farm,  5S  points,  57  eggs. 

High  pens  to  date  in  various  classes : 

White  Leghorns. — George  A.  Pearce, 
1,505  points,  1.521  eggs;  Joachim  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm.  1,376  points,  1,316  eggs;  Cane 
Poultry  Farm,  1.267  points,  1,2S6  eggs; 
Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm,  1,258  points,  1,322 
eggs;  Leo  Newel  Farm,  1,230  points,  1,- 
224  eggs ;  W.  Whiting,  1,227  points,  1,- 
243  eggs;  Cedarliurst  Poultry  Farm,  1,- 
205  points,  1,275  eggs :  Colonial  Poultry 
Farm.  1.205  points,  1,204  eggs. 

R.  I.  Reds. — Moss  Farm,  1,500  points, 
1,401  eggs ;  Cane  Poultry  Farm,  1,209 
points,  1,202  eggs;  Cane  Poultry  Farm, 
1,199  points,  1.209  eggs. 

New  Hampshires. — Lamar  W.  Sexton, 
1,223  points.  1,211  eggs. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  —  R.  C.  E. 
Wallace,  1,324  points,  1,380  eggs;  Pond 
Hill  Egg  Farm,  1.313  points,  1,318  eggs. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. — Faith  Farm, 
1.258  points.  1.258  eggs;  Faith  Farm,  1,- 
110  points,  1,180  eggs. 

Cross. — Hall  Bros.,  1,334  points,  1,292 
eggs. 

Egg  Prices  (Highest  wholesale  quota¬ 
tions  N.  Y.  market  April  6). — White  27c, 
brown  25c,  medium  21c. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs,  Conn. ;  report  for  week 
ending  April  2  : 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows: 

New  Hampshires. — E.  N.  Larabee,  N. 
II.,  986  eggs,  1.043  points;  Steelman 
Poultry  Farm,  Pa.,  1,044  eggs,  1,033 
points. 

White  Rocks. — Kalerok  Farm,  Mass., 
1.084  eggs.  1,064  points;  E.  J.  and  G.  C. 
Morgan,  Conn.,  1,047  eggs,  1.028  points. 

Barred  Rocks. — R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.,  1  ,- 
113  eggs,  1,127  points ;  Broad  Acres 
Farm,  Conn.,  982  eggs.  1,052  points; 
Dryden  Poultry  Farm,  Cal.,  1,065  eggs, 
1,003  points. 

R.  I.  Reds. — So.  Bend  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1,191  eggs,  1,250  points;  F.  B. 
Parmenter,  Mass.,  1,166  eggs,  1.203 
points;  Ralph  W.  Anderson.  Mass.,  1,087 
eggs,  1,109  points;  Globus  Poultry  Farm, 
Mass.,  1.121  eggs,  1,125  points;  Renj. 
Brundage  &  Sons,  Conn.,  1,061  eggs,  1,- 
118  points. 

White  Leghorns. — George  A.  Pearce, 
N.  J.,  1.187  eggs.  1,188  points:  George 
Lowry,  Conn.,  1,168  eggs,  1.172  points; 
Win.  L.  Melirmann.  Jr.,  N.  Y.,  1,173 
eggs,  1,171  points;  Charles  Lind,  N.  J., 
1.122  eggs,  1,158  points:  Irving  J. 
Kauder,  N.  Y.,  1,134  eggs,  1,140  points. 


Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshi res  —  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


m 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W  D.)  by  the 

Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

lube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS" 


‘We  believe  our  new  1936  Catalog 
is  the  most  interesting  ever  issued 
by  a  hatchery,  your  copy  is  free, 
and  "Waiting  for  you. 

HALL  BROS.,  Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Free  Catalog 

‘Never  a  week  without 
a  hatch”  since  1927. 

We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  safe  Delivery 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


HILLPOTmj^CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard  —  Special  —Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks— Reds 
lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 
these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred  — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.  I.  Reds:Tompkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  1  Milford  Rd 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


illH.'.W  J 1 4'f  !,U  !l  IJH  j.llj  tJYI 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


ELMER  H.WEME 


10  BREEDS 


150,000  WEEKLY  DURING  MAY  AND  JUNE 


Per  IOO 
up 

Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


Order  your  chicks  where  you  can  get  them  on  the  date  you  select — 100  or  10,000.  Wene  Chicks 
are  famous  for  Bigger  Eggs — BETTER  Broilers  and  Medium  Roasters  because  for  15  years  Wene 
Bloodtested  Breeding  Flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred  for  High  Egg  Production. 
Health,  Vigor  and  Long  Life.  Our  Super-Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg 
males.  Impartial  tests  show  our  original  Wyan-Rock  breed  reach  broiler  age  (2%  lbs.)  10  to 
15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds — with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 

PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY- FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 

That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros..  South  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  "1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  521.00  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

"My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.’’ 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN 


ADVANCE 


W €N€  CHICK  FARfTlS 


B00 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


bedbic 


feeding  Farm  in 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 


Aiiy  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor. 

44,000  Puilorum-Tested  Breeders 

Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 

WRITE  FOR  CAT  A I 

REDBIRD  FARM  Route 


100%  free  from  reactors.  This  strain  has  made 
steady  progress  for  27  years — from  43  hens  to  44,000 
breeders.  Generations  of  scientific  breeding  has 
given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Customers  report  3-lb. 
Broilers  at  10  Weeks:  50%  Production  at  6  Months. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- Red  Cross. 

)G  AND  PRICES 

7  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


New  Haitvpsliire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State— kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  "no  molt”  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  and  EGGS— from  "high  record”  R.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  State  accredited 

BWD  free— no  reactors.  Fins  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today! 


COLONIAL  FARM 


BOX  104 

Harry  Chesebro,  Prop. 


PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


MEW 


HARDY/ 


emu*b  UWE  EGG  STRAIN  mm  LEGHORN! 


t ELEVEN  GENERATIONS 

of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 


NORTHERN/ 
STOCK 


blood-tested  breeders  back 
r  of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay-  L 
ing  pens.  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers. 


Pearson’s 


KEENE. 


Nes-to-U 


Catalog, 


PEARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R,  KEENE,  N.  H 


1 


EVERY 

/  CHICK 

r  FROM 

26  to30oz. 

EGGS 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

100D-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  IUW 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $750 

BARRED  and  WHITE  P.OX,  R.  I.  REDS . .  8  00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  ''  q'oo 

HEAVY  MIXED  . . 700 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  aiidThursday 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R,  — 


100 

500 

1000 

$7.50 

$37.50 

$75.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

EIECTRICAILY 

HATCHED 


Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 

C  0  C  0  L  A  M  U  S,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per—  50  100  500  1000 

BIQ  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4.75  $9.00  $43.00  $85.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.75  9.00  43.00  85.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  6.25  12.00  58.00  115.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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HILLSIDE  CHICKS  W<5LL0S5.IP 

i'-'s  All  Free  Range  stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write 
for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
flocks  and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYPE  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $8.00  $37.50  $75.00 

Bar.  *  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Mix  $7-100.  $1  Per  100  books  order  in  advance. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 
May  &  June  Prices  $7.50  per  100,  $75  per  1000. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


WEADER’S  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  Live  Del.  Postpaid.  100 

Large  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Assorted  Breeds. ..  .$7.45 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.45 

Buff  Orpingtons  . $8.95 

White  &  Black  Giants  &  Light  Brahmas . $9.95 

Less  than  100  add  lc  a  chick.  Order  now.  Cir.  FREE. 
WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCH.,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 

T117F  MrtTirr  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
1AKL  INUIIGEi  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

Asst'd  Breeds  .  3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns,  $8 — 100:  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Reds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICH  FI  ELD,  PA. 

STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests;  High  Records  made;  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years:  8,000  breeders 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  600  1000 

Large  Tvpe  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns - $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled, 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigeu  method.  Write  for 
FREE  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

PIIIPVC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
LniLKO  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type. .  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 
Elsasser’s  Sp.  W. Leg.  N.  H.  Reds  8.50  42.50  85 

W.  Sc  Barred  Ply.  Bocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

R  I.  Rods  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  8.00  40.00  80 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid. 
Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


WIDE  HAUL 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 

_  TESTED 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  8.00 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P  P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


EWING’S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron's  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  Poultry  Farm,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


NEIMOND’S 


BLOOD 

TESTED 


CHICKS 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. .  8.00  40.00  80 
H  Mix,  $6.50.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx.R,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Bar  or  W.  Rocks  $8.-100;  New  Hampshires  $10.-100; 
Utility  grade  $8.-100;  W.  Jersey  Giants  $10.-100:  W. 
Minorcas  or  W.  Wyand.  $9.-100:  W.  Leg.  $8.-100;  H. 
Mix  $7.50-100;  100%  live  prep’d  arrival.  Send  for  cir. 
F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

7§iTsKV~^^cliTcHS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  New 
Hampshire  &  S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Orpingtons  $8-100.  Large  White  Leghorns  $7.50-100. 
Heaw  Mixed  $7-100.  Postage  Paid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BANKER’S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns,  Barron 
strain  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Bunner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices. 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  ?.??<,? 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  #7.00. 
W  P  Ducklings,  $15.00.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 

ROSE  DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

nrsisin  TrCTrn  N.  H.  Beds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
dLxjUu-  I  CO  I  CL I  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery.  L.  B.  Rlttenhouse,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

OHIO  APPROVED  —  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 
exclusively.  Day-old  pullets  and  cockerels. Matings 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  males.  Folder  free. 

ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  S«  2'SrshinoH°.nd 
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wjSHK  Leghorns  8  aUL  Pullet® 

Real  Quality  stock  that  you  wiU  he  proud  to  own. 

&  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

OHIinV  IfllAI  I  Atll Aire  Large  Wh.  Legs  $7-100. 
SANDY  AHULL  vnlvIVd  Asstd.  $6.50  Postpaid. 

Also  Heavy  Breeds.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  SANDY 
KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  73,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults  Also  sexed  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 

_  _  _  „  r  U  1  r  1/  C  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  heavy 
BABY  VnlLIV.3  laying  strain;  blood-tested. 

L  Farrell  Bt  Sons.  Lonely  Lane  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Chatham,  N.  J.  Phone  Summit,  6-2947W. 


Y’lJTPK'C  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
AiniUiIVij  tested  breeding  flocks.  Now  hatching. 
Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY 
III  Manchester  Rd., 


HATCHERY, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WH.  and  Blk.  Giants,  Brahmas.  LangslianKS, 
11c  ea.;  Rocks  &  Reds,  9c;  Bronze  Turkeys,  45c. 
KLINE’S  POULTRY  PLANT.  Box  7.  Middlecreek.  Pa 

HATCHING  EGGS— Ducks:  Rouen,  Campbell,  11—82. 
R.  C.  Dark  Brown  Leghorn,  Jap  Bantams,  15—82. 

BREEDERS'  SUPPLY  Coblesklll,  New  York 
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ARRED  Rock  Chicks  and  Eggs  —  Wonderful  stock. 
Priced  right.  SMITH’S  ROOK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn. 


g$5  fill  lit! 

lilt  A  3  -  T  I 
!!§  WINNER  flit 

III  lit!  lift 


III! 

ME  |||! 


First  Prize  exhibit  at  Poultry  Industries 
Exposition  in  New  York,  Feb.  4-8,  1936, 
with  40  contestants.  Also  our  ten  entries 
of  chicks  at  this  Exposition  placed  First 
to  Fifth  among  175  entries.  At  Trenton 
Agricultural  Show,  Kerr's  W.  Leghorn 
entry  was  First.  Kerr  birds  prove  their 
laying  ability  in  contests.  Take  the 
record.  All  breeders  carefully  culled, 
banded  and  blood-tested.  28  years  of 
fair  dealing  and  a  deiinite  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Write  for  Kerr  free  Chick  Book 
and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeiies,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  9  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.  Y. —  Binghamton.  Middletown, 
Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. 
— Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass.— West  Springfield, 
Lowell;  Conn.—  Danbury..*  Norwich;  Del. — 
Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


SEXED 


CHICKS  fr'bm 


SPRUNGER 


'America’s  Leading  Sexing  Instructor 

Sprunger  taught  350  Hatcherymen  how  to  sex. 
Sexed  over  500,000  chicks.  The  pioneer  sexing 
expert.  Experience  counts. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Buy  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger’s  personal  flock  of  2,000  breeders 
Hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  and  better, 
l  mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  reo- 
\orcls  of  250  eggs.  90%  SEX  GUARANTEE. 

^  Order  with  confidence  from  the  pioneer 
B  sexer.  Also  my  own  Mating 
■*1  Poults  and  Ducklings.  Write 
for  FREE  Folder.  Leghorn 
cockerels,  only  3c.  Write  Box  25. 


Buy 

h(t*  VOS. 


_«nd//FOflT  WAYNE.  INDIANA 


SchweglersTH°!*f?"ED(HKKS 


.  r»  t  81%  of  our 

Customer  -rroven  I  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big,  husky  chicles  from  northern-grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
high  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings— from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  R.  I.,  N.  J.,  Me. — up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood-tested 
breeder  Quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 207  Northampton, Buffalo,  N.Y. 


BR00KSIDE 

Day  Old  •  2  Weeks  Old 

3  Weeks  Old 

CHICKS 

Large  Eng.  Strain  Wh.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Br.  Leghorns,  Bar. 
Rocks,  R.l.  Reds,  Cross-Bred 
“Rockhorns”  wonderful  layers. 
Br.  &  Wh.  Leghorn  Pullets,  4  weeks  old.  Every 
Breeder  Culled  St  Blood-Tested  for  BWD.  Stained 
Antigen  test.  Write  for  Prices  St  FREE  Catalog. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


OtS*’S  CW'C*S 


Order  Now.  Free  Circular.  100  500  1000 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $8.00  $38.75  $75 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas .  8.50  41.25  80 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks .  9.00  43.75  85 

Wh.  Wyand.  R.  I.  Reds  &  New  Hamp.  .  9.00  43.75  85 
N.  H.  (Red)  Grade  A,  guar.  Livability.  1 1 .00  53.75  105 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings . 15.00  73.75  145 

Carefully  Culled  Blood-tested  Chicks.  Full  Bred  selected 
Breeders.  Excellent  Quality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  CHICKS  —  Order  your  chicks  now  for 
Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  from  the  oldest,  largest  and 
best  equipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct 
importers  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN.  Photos 
of  Farm  &  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 
IUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa, 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Officii 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lb; 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  lo 
prices  $8  per  100;  $38.75  per  50C 
$75.00  per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  lit 
delivery  guaranteed.  10%  bool 
order,  can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


KOCH’S 


CHICKS 


B.  W.  D. 

TESTED 

Wh.  St  Br.  Leghorns,  White.  Buff  &  Barred  Rooks,  N. 
H.  St  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes.  White  St  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  &  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery.  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

North  Jersey  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  582  McBride  Ave.,  Paterson, 
N.  J. ;  phone  Sherwood  2-8641 ;  sales, 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  1 :30  P.  M.  Egg 
Prices  April  10. — Fancy  large  2974  to 
32%c;  fancy  medium  25  to  27c;  Grade 
A  large  25%  to  31%c,  brown  25%  to 
27c;  Grade  A  medium  22%  to  25  %c, 
brown  22%  to  24%c;  large  creams  27% 
to  31c ;  medium  creams  25c ;  pullets  21  to 
23%e,  brown  20  %c ;  peewees  19  to  19%c, 
brown  18%c;  ducks  42%  to  45  %c ; 
goose  $2.41 ;  244  cases  sold. 


South  Jersey  Egg  Auction  Association, 
Vineland,  N.  J. ;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction  mas¬ 
ter.  Egg  Prices  April  6. — Fancy  extras 
24%  to  27%c;  fancy  medium  20%  to 
24c;  Grade  A  extra  24%  to  27c,  brown 
23%  to  26%e;  Grade  A  medium  20%  to 
24c,  brown  20  to  22c;  pullets  18%  to 
19 %c,  brown  15  to  17%c;  peewees  15  to 
16%c,  brown  14  to  14%c;  ducks  34  to 
37%c;  1,104  cases  sold. 


Flemington.  N.  J.,  Egg  Auction;  phone 
Flemington  175.  Egg  Prices  April  10. — 
Fancy  extras  25%  to  28c;  fancy  medium 
22%  to  24%c;  Grade  A  extra  23  to  23e, 
brown  21%  to  24%e:  Grade  A  medium 
19  to  22%c,  brown  20  to  21%c;  pullets 
18  to  21  %c,  brown  15%  to  17%c;  pee¬ 
wees  13%  to  20%c,  brown  14%  to  16c; 
ducks  16%  to  42c;  goose  $1.05  to  $1.30; 
1,214  cases  sold. 


Egg  Auction  Market,  Hightstown,  N. 
J. ;  phone  Hightstown  484 ;  sales,  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  10  A.  M. ;  T.  S.  Field, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  April  9. — Fancy 
extras  25  to  27%c;  fancy  medium  22%  to 
22%c;  Grade  A  extra  24%  to  26%c. 
brown  22%  to  25c;  Grade  A  medium  21 
to  23%c,  brown  21%  to  22%c;  extra 
tints  23%  to  24%c ;  medium  tints  20%  to 
21c;  pullets  19  to  21c;  270  cases  sold. 


Bucks  County  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association,  Doylestown,  Pa. ;  phone 
Doylestown  1028 ;  auctions  Mondays  and 
Thursday,  1  P.  M. ;  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson, 
auction  manager.  Egg  Prices  April  9. — 
Fancy  large  24  to  26%c,  brown  20  to 
22%c;  fancy  medium  21  to  23c,  brown 
15%  to  21%c;  extra  large  23%  to  26%c; 
extra  medium  20%  to  23c ;  stand,  large 
20%  to  22%c;  stand,  med.  20c ;  pullets 
15%  to  18c,  brown  15  to  16c;  peewees 
12  to  16c ;  723  cases  sold. 


Butler  Co-operative  Egg  Auction,  But¬ 
ler,  Pa. ;  phone  Butler  4-5150 ;  auctions 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  A.  M. ;  Mark  R. 
Weser,  auction  manager.  Egg  Prices 
April  10. — Fancy  large  21  to  23c.  brown 
20  to  20%c;  fancy  medium  17%  to 
19%c,  brown  17%e;  extra  large  21  to 
23%c,  brown  20  to  21c ;  extra  medium 
17%  to  lS%e,  brown  16  to  18c;  stand, 
large  20%  to  21%c;  stand,  medium, 
brown  16%c;  prod,  large  19%  to  21c, 
brown  18c;  prod,  medium  21%  to  22%c; 
pullets  16  to  18%c;  checks  14%  to 
15%c;  386  cases  sold. 


Tri-County  Producers  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Worcester,  Pa. ;  phone 
Center  Point  120 ;  auctions  Monday  and 
Thursday,  9  A.  M. ;  Elmo  Underkoffler, 
manager.  Egg  Prices  April  9. — Jumbo 
31c;  fancy  large  23  to  25c,  brown  23  to 
25c;  fancy  medium  21  to  23c,  brown 
22%  to  23c;  extra  large  22%  to  25%c, 
brown  22%  to  24c;  extra  medium  21  to 
23c,  brown  21  to  22  %c ;  stand,  large  22c; 
stand,  med.  20  to  21e;  prod,  large  22  to 
23c ;  prod.  med.  21c ;  pullets  19  to  19%c, 
brown  18  to  19c;  peewees  17%  to  17%c; 
406  cases  sold. 


Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  It.  1,  Bethlehem,  l‘a. ;  phone  Beth¬ 
lehem  9265;  auctions  Tuesday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  1.30  P.  M. ;  E.  A.  Kirschman,  man¬ 
ager.  Egg  Prices  April  10.  —  Fancy 
large  22  to  24%e.  brown  21%  to  22%c; 
fancy  medium  21%  to  23c,  brown  20  to 
20%c;  extra  large  22%  to  24%c:  extra 
medium  21  to  23c ;  extra  large  DY  30c ; 
stand,  large  22  to  23%c;  stand,  medium 
20%  to  23c;  prod,  large  20%  to  22%c; 
prod,  medium  21%  to  22%c:  pullets  20 
to  21%c;  duck  eggs  24  to  25%c;  cracks 
17  to  17%c;  231  cases  sold. 


Hamden  Co-operative  Poultry  Auction, 
Inc.,  2313  Whitney  Ave.,  Hamden,  Conn. 
Egg  Prices  April  3. — Specials :  large, 
brown  23%  to  25c;  medium  brown  21% 
to  22c.  Extras:  large  23%  to  24%c, 
brown  22  to  25c;  medium  20%  to  22e, 
brown  20  to  22%e;  pullets  18c.  Prod. 
Grade:  large  brown  21%  to  22%c;  me¬ 
dium  brown  18  to  19%c;  pullet  15%  to 
17%c;  166  eases  sold. 


Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auction  As¬ 
sociation,  109  N.  Montello  St.,  Brock¬ 
ton,  Mass. ;  Egg  Prices  April  9. — Brown  : 
large  spec.  24%  to  27%c;  med.  spec.  20 
to  23%  c;  large  extra  23  to  25%c;  med. 
extra  19  to  21%c;  pullets  19%  to  19%e; 
White:  large  spec.  23  to  24%c;  med. 
spec.  20c ;  large  extra  21  to  22c ;  med. 
extra  19%  to  20%o;  pullets  20%c:  702 
cases  sold.  Poultry  Prices  April  7. — Fowl, 
heavy  25  to  27%e;  broilers,  Reds  19% 
to  2tc,  cross  19%  to  23%c;  mixed  19% 
to  20c;  roosters.  Reds  18%  to  19c;  fowl, 
culls  5%  to  15%c;  96  coops  sold. 


Proven  Exterminator  that  Won’t 
Kill  Livestock,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Baby  Chicks— Gets  Rats  Every  Time 


K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  Squill,  as  recognized  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Oven-dried 
process  which  insures  maximum  strength.  Used 
by  County  Agents  in  most  rat-killing  campaigns. 
Sold  by  druggists,  seed  merchants,  poultry  supply 
dealers.  Remember,  every  rat  on  your  place  costs 
you  at  least  $2  a  year.  Kill  them  sure  with 
Original,  genuine  K-R-O.  Ready-Mixed  35(i,  $1.00; 
Powder  75*.  Results  or  money  back*  Don’t 
waste  time,  money  on  useless  imitations. 

K-R-O-Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Hatched  entirely  In  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  .$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  . . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do.  -0 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds;  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks.  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  inT-f&a*  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


May  &  June  Prices,  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.I  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  7.50  37.50  75 
N.  Hampshires,  Reds  Sc  W.  Minorcas.  .  8.50  42.50  85 
H.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  THUR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Eleo. 
Hatched.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now  Catalog  free. 

the  McAlisterville  hatchery. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAllstorville.  Pa. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on 
mountain  range. 
CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  B3°*  Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  . . 7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prices  on 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

Mixed  Chicks . 


C.  O.  D.  from 
Farm  Flocks 

25  50  100 

$2.00  $3.50  $6.50 
2.25  4.00  7.50 
2.25  4.00  7.50 
2.50  4.50  8.50 
2.00  3.50  6.00 


C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

BOX  100.  -  MINGOVILLE,  Pa. 


SEXED  CHICKS  ^soo»cakrs 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog — all  leading  breeds — bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


Sticky  STUCK,* 


HI-GRADE  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  100  A00  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  >/j> 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . . .  8.00  40.00  8J 

New  Hampshire  Reds... .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  7-00  35.00  70 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  Pa. 

Hr  n  D  C  T’  17  D  Hi  QUALITY 

C,  K  od  1  Ei  K  *->  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  T  .  nA 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  V  —  I  |  If  I 
Leghorns.  White  Minorcas,  Anconas  J  *r 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Pennsylvania  Markets 


News  ami  prices  current  as  wo  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  lias  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  he  paid  hy  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  March  as 
follows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (base  price);  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.80:  Class  2D.  $1,295;  Class  2E.  $1,245; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1,145;  Class 
4B,  $1.17. 

RETAIL  MILK  TRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  3414  to  35c;  extra, 
92  score,  34c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  33%  to 
34c:  unsalted,  best,  34%  to  35%c;  firsts,  33% 
to  34 % c ;  centralized,  33%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  including  premium,  25%  to 
26 %e;  standards,  21  to  21%c;  brown,  best,  2414 
to  25c;  Pacific'  Coast  standards,  27*40. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  27  to  31c:  fowls,  16%  to  27c;  ca¬ 
pons,  28%  to  30c;  turkeys,  24  to  32%c;  ducks, 
20  to  22c;  squabs,  58c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  22  to  26c;  chickens,  18  to  27c:  turkeys, 
27  to  32c;  ducks,  16c;  geese,  13c;  squabs,  pair, 
75c  to  $1;  rabbits,  lb.,  16  to  23c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Black  Twig  70  to  85c,  Hubbard- 
son  $1.25  to  $1.63,  Opalescent  90c  to  $1.25, 
Winter  Banana  $1  to  $1.25,  King  75  to  90c, 
Golden  Delicious  $1.13  to  $1.25,  Jonathan  75  to 
90c.  Wealthy  80c  to  $1.13,  Cortland  90c  to  $1.13, 
Stark  85  to  90c,  Baldwin  $1  to  $1.25.  Ben  Davis 
75c,  York  $1  to  $1.15,  Stayman  Winesaps  85c 
to  $1.15,  Rome  Beauty  $1  to  $1.25,  Delicious 
$1.18  to  $1.50.  McIntosh  $1.10  to  $1.85,  It.  I. 
Greenings  $1  to  $1.15,  Northern  Spy  $1.10  to 
$1.50.  Eastern,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2.75.  Pears,  En., 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.25.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  8 
to  12c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Beaus,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $3.  Beets, 
State,  50-lb.  bag.  $1  to  $1.10.  Broccoli,  Cal., 
crate,  $4.50.  Cabbage,  State,  white,  bag,  40  to 
50c;  Texas,  white,  crate,  $1.38  to  $1.50;  Savoy, 
%  crate,  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Carrots,  State,  washed, 
bu..  50c  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.75 
to  $2.25.  Celery.  Fla.,  crate,  $1  to  $3.75.  Celery 
knobs,  nearby,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Chives,  L.  1., 
doz.,  90c  to  $1.  Lettuce,  Fla.,  bskt.,  50c  to 
$1.25.  Onions,  En.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  40  to  90c; 
Texas,  bag,  white,  50  lbs.,  75c  to  $1.35.  Pars¬ 
nips.  nearby,  bu..  25  to  75c.  Peas,  Fla.,  bu., 
$1.75;  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $3.25.  Peppers,  Fla., 
bu.,  60c  to  $2.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  40  to 
50c;  Va.,  25c  to  $1.13.  Squash,  Fla.,  crate, 
$1.50  to  $3.50.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bu..  $1 
to  $1.25.  White  potatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl.,  $7  to 
$8;  Cuba,  bag,  $2  to  $2.25;  Florida,  box,  $1.25 
to  $2.35;  L.  I.,  bag,  $2.35  to  $2.50;  Maine.  180 
lbs..  $3.15  to  $4.50;  Idaho,  100-lb.  bag.  $2.65 
to  $2.75;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  35c  to 
$1.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.10%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
81c;  oats,  40', 4e;  rye,  66%c;  barley,  81  %c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No. 
3,  $14;  clover  mixed.  $13  to  $22. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Old  crop  potatoes  are  stronger.  Dressed  poul¬ 
try  priees  are  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  35  to  36c;  tubs,  34  to  35c; 
firsts,  31  to  32c;  country  rolls,  32  to  34c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  fiats,  daisies,  longhorns.  19  to  20c; 
limhurger,  21  to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to 
289.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  25c;  grade  A, 
22  to  24c;  grade  B.  22c;  grade  C,  19  to  21c; 
nearby  at  market,  19  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls.  24  to 
27c;  fryers,  25  to  26e;  roasters,  27  to  31e; 
broilers,  26  to  35c;  ducks,  17  to  24c;  turkeys, 
28  to  32c  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  21  to 
26c-  roosters,  16c;  broilers,  23  to  25c;  ducks,  16 
to  19c;  geese,  17c:  turkeys.  25e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  weak;  Green¬ 
ing,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  Baldwin,  40  to  85c;  Cort¬ 
land,  50  to  90c;  King,  Rome  Beauty,  50c  to 
$1.10;  Northern  Spy,  65c  to  $1.35;  McIntosh, 
60c  to  $1.35.  Potatoes,  firm;  home-grown,  bu., 
85e  to  $1;  Red  Bliss,  60-lb.  bag,  90e  to  $1; 
Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50;  sweets,  N.  J., 
bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  ewt., 
$2.75;  medium,  $3.25;  marrow,  $4;  red  kidney, 
$5;  white  kidney,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  Limas,  $7.50. 
Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bit.,  60e  to  $1; 
Yellow  Globe,  50  lb.  bag,  40  to  75c;  Bermuda, 
bO-lb.  bag,  $1.75  to  $2. 

Fruits  and  Berries.— Grapes,  Arg.,  20-lb.  box, 
$2  to  $3:  lioneydews,  Chile,  erate,  $2.25; 
oranges,  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  Fla.,  $3.25  to 
$4;  pears,  Ore.,  crate,  $2.50;  pineapples,  P.  K., 
erate,  $4  to  $4.25;  strawberries,  La.,  24-pt. 
crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50. 

a  Alaple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to 
$1.35;  old,  $1;  sugar,  10  to  20c. 

«,.,'Iegetallles- — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to 
«or«:  asParagus,  ,S.  C.,  crate,  doz.,  $1.50  to 
$-..00;  beans,  Fla.,  green  or  wax.  bu.,  $4.50  to 
$4.7o;  beets,  bu.,  25  to  35e;  broccoli,  Cal., 
£J!ate,  $4;  cabbage,  bu.,  20  to  35c;  carrots,  bu., 
00  to  7oc;  cauliflower.  Cal.,  .rate,  $1.85  to  $2- 
celery,  Fla.,  crate,  10-doz..  $2.50  to  $3.25;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  doz.  carton,  $1.25  to  $2.75;  eggplant, 
Cuba,  crate,  $3  to  $3.50;  endive,  lb„  15  to  25c; 
horseradish,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  lettuce,  10-lb. 
oskt.,  (>.)  to  75c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt,,  70c  to 
Zr  0J’ster  Plant,  doz.  bclis.,  45  to  50c;  pars- 
”‘P‘S’  o0  to  60c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu.,  $3;  pep- 

PSf8’  F'a,,  1%-bu.  crate.  $2.50  to  $3.50;  rad- 
mlieS’oJloz'  bths->  —  to  25c;  rhubarb,  5-lb.  car- 
tnf.In*  to„80e;  spinach,  Tex.,  bu.,  65c  to  $1; 
bu  a75PJS’tolls{b'  <art0n’  !i!1  to  h.TO;  turnips, 

Feeds -—Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $10.50  to 
whf>’n*A1/alfa’  to  $17:  oat  straw,  $0.50: 

diin^  b£?,nV-carl°t,  ton,  $21.75;  standard  mid- 
41  v-l.70;  red  dog,  $25;  cottonseed  meal, 

Staten  oil,»en1’  37  »er  cent,  $27; 

$>-0.Gn >;  hominy.  $21.40;  table  cornmeal. 

Alfalfa  Timothy  seed,  hit.,  $2.35; 

■auaua,  $14.a0;  Alsike,  $15,50;  clover,  $14. 

C.  H.  B. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  33%  to  39c:  eggs,  18%  to  24c;  live: 
fowls,  19  to  25c;  chickens,  21  to  26c;  turkeys, 
18  to  28c;  ducks,  18  to  21c;  dressed:  fowls,  22 
to  27c;  chickens,  28  to  31c;  ducks,  22c. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice,  $8.90  to  $9.25;  good, 
1.300  to  1,400  lbs.,  $8.40  to  $8.65;  medium  to 
good,  1.200  to  1.300  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.25;  tidy,  1.050 
to  1,150  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.50;  fair,  900  to  1,100 
lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4 
to  $5.75;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $7; 
common  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.50  to  $6.25;  heif¬ 
ers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4  to  $7.75;  fresh  cows 
and  springers,  $20  to  $70.  Hogs,  prime  heavy, 
$10  to  $10.75;  heavy  mixed,  $10.75  to  $11.15: 
prime  medium  weights,  $11,30  to  $11.40;  best 
heavy  yorkers,  $11.25  to  $11.40;  good  light  york- 
ers.  $10.25  to  $10.60;  pigs,  as  to  quality,  $9.50 
to  $10;  common  to  good  roughs,  $8  to  $9:  stags. 
$3.50  to  $6.50.  Sheep,  prime  wethers,  clipped, 
$5  to  $5.50;  good  mixed,  clipped.  $4.50  to  $5; 
fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers,  $3.50  to  $4.50: 
culls  and  common,  $2  to  $3:  culls  to  choice 
lambs,  $5.50  to  $9.25;  wooled  lambs,  $6  to 
$11.25;  Spring  lambs,  $10  to  $12.50.  Calves, 
veal  calves,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $8. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers. — Choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.50: 
good.  $8  to  $8.50;  medium,  $7  to  $8:  common,  $6 
to  $7;  choice,  1.100  to  1,300  ll>s..  $9.25  to  $9.75; 
good,  $8.25  to  $9:  medium,  $7.50  to  $S:  choice. 
1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $9.50  to  $10;  good,  $9  to 
$9.50.  Heifers,  choice.  $7.25  to  $8.25;  good. 
$6.75  to  $7;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6.50;  common, 
$4  to  $5.  Cows,  choice,  $6  to  $6.50;  good.  $5.50 
to  $6;  common  and  medium,  $4.75  to  $5.50;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $4.25  to  $4.75.  Bulls,  good 
and  choice,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  cutter,  common  and 
medium.  $5.25  to  $7.  Vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$11  to  $11.50;  medium,  $9  to  $9.50;  cull  and 
common,  $5.50  to  $0.50.  Feeders  and  Stocker 
cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to 
$8;  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs.,  $7  to  $S;  common  and 
medium,  $5  to  $6.50.  Hogs,  good  and  choice,  ICO 
to  ISO  lbs..  $11.25  to  $11.50:  180  to  200  lbs., 
$11.25  to  $11.50:  200  to  220  lbs.,  $11.25  to 
$11.50;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $11  to  $11.25;  250  to 
290  lbs.,  $10.25  to  $10.50;  290  to  350  lbs., 
$9.75  to  $10.25;  medium  and  good,  350  to  500 
lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.50.  Sheep,  choice  lambs.  90 
lbs.  down,  $11  to  $11.50:  medium,  $9.50  to 
$10.50:  common.  $8  to  $8.50;  yearling  wethers, 
$6  to  $6.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  tlie  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  Baldwins  75c  to  $2;  McIntosh 
75e  to  $2  bu.  Conn.  U.  S.  1  Greenings  and 
Baldwins  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  Pa.  Yorks  and  Bald¬ 
wins  85c  to  $1.10.  Ya.  Black  Twigs  $1  to 
$1.25  bu.  Me.  No.  Spys  and  Baldwins  $2.50  to 
$3.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S.  1  2%-in.  $1 
to  $1.10  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  50  to  75c  bu.  Texas, 
bchd.  $1  to  $1.10  %  crate.  Native  beet  greens 
50  to  75e  bu. 

Broccoli. — Cal.  24  bclis.  $3  to  $4  crate.  Fla. 
$2  crate.  N.  J.  50  to  75c  bu. 

Cabbage. — Texas  white  $1  to  $1.10  %  crate. 
Savoy  $1.25  to  $1.50  %  crate.  Me.  Danish  50  to 
60c  50  lbs. 

Carrots. — -Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1  bu.  Cal.  72 
bclis.  $2.50  to  $2.75  crate.  Ariz.  72  bclis.  $2.50 
to  $2.75  crate.  Texas  36  bclis.  $1.10  to  $1.25  % 
crate. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  fancy  $1.75  to  $1.85  crate. 

Celery. — Cal.  ord.  washed  3  to  5  doz.  $2.50  to 
$3  %  crate.  Fla.  $2.75  to  $3.25  10-in.  crate. 

Cranberries. — Cape  Cod  ord.  $1  to  $2  %  bbl. 

Cucumbers.— Native  li.li.  fancy  24  cukes  $2  to 
$2.75  etn. :  50  to  60  cukes  $5  to  $6.50  bu.  Ind. 
h.h.  75c  to  $1  doz. 

Dandelions. — Native  liotbed  50  to  65c:  outdoor 
50  to  75c  bu.  N.  J.  outdoor  60  to  75c  bu. 

Esearole. — Fla.  $1  to  $1.25  1%  bus. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  beads  h.h.  35  to  50c  bu. 
Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2  to  $2.50  crate.  Ariz. 
4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2.50  to  $3  crate. 

Mushrooms. — Native  fancy  60  to  S5c.  N.  Y.  60 
to  75c.  Pa.  65  to  75c  3  lbs. 

Onions. — Mass.  mod.  to  large  35  to  65c  50 
lbs.  Col.  Val.  large  $1.40  to  $1.50  50  lbs.  N.  Y. 
yellow  75  to  90c  50  lbs.  Mich,  yellow  75  to  85c 
50  lbs.  Texas  yellow  $2.75  50  ibs. 

Parsley. — Tex.  75c  to  $1  %  orate. 

Parsnips.— Native  cut  off  25  to  40c;  fancy 
Spring  dug  50  to  05c  %  bu. 

Potatoes.— Native  $1.60  to  $2  100  lbs.  Me.  Gr. 
Mts.  $1.65  to  $1.90  100  lbs.  P.  E.  I.  fancy  $2.15 
to  $2.25  90  lbs.  Ida.  bakers  $2.25  to  $2.50  box. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  h.h.  fancy 
$1.75  to  $2  bu. 

Rhubarb. — H.h.  native  10-lb.  bdls.  fancy  9  to 
10c  lb.;  5-lb.  ctns.  Midi  fancy  10  to  11  lb. 
Cal.  outdoor  $1.15  to  $1.25  20-lb.  box. 

Spinach. — Texas  90c  to  $1  bu.  Va.  25  to  40c 
bu. 

Squash. — Native  Hubbard  $2.50  to  $3  bbl. 
Blue  Hubbard  3  to  4c  lb.  Minn,  and  Ohio  Blue 
Hubbard  $60  to  $70  tou. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  35  to  40c  lb.  Fla. 
$1.50  to  $2.50  lug. 

Turnips. — Native  Rutabagas  40  to  60c,  Purple 
tops  fancy  40  to  50c  bu.  White  capes  15  to  40c 
50  lbs.  P.  E.  I.  Rutabagas  40  to  65c  50  lbs. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  31c,  firsts  30%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials”  24e; 
extras  23c  doz.  White  specials  24c;  extras  23e 
doz.  Western  henneries  brown  23c,  white  22c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs.  24 
25 %e,  3  to  4  lbs.  22%  to  24c,  native  26  to  2^e. 
Broilers  western  24  to  29c,  native  fancy  25  to 
30c.  Ducklings  20c  lb.  Live  poultry:  Fowl 
fancy  23  to  24c,  Leghorns  19  to  21c.  Chickens, 
large  23  to  24c,  smaller  21  to  22c,  Leghorns  18 
to  19c.  Roosters  15c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12 
lbs.  to  doz.  plucked  and  bled  50  to  75c,  mostly 
60  to  65c  each. 

Cheese. — N.  Y.  held  extras  1935  21  to  21  % c ; 
first  1935  20%  to  21c.  Western  held  extras  1935 
20  to  20 %e,  firsts  1936  19%  to  20c  lb.  Fresh 
firsts  17%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Pea  $3  to  $3.25,  Yellow  Eyes 
$4.50  to  $5,  red  kidney  $5.50  to  $5.75  100  lbs." 

llay. — No.  1  Timothy  $19  to  $20;  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  $17  to  $18.  Clover  mixed  red  No.  1  $18.50 
to  $19.50.  Alfalfa  second  cutting  $22  to  $22.50; 
first  cutting  $17.50  to  $18;  stock  hav  $15  to 
$16.  Rye  straw  No.  1  long  $21  to  $21.50  ton. 
Oat  straw  No.  1  $13  to  $14  ton.  White  oats 
clipped  38  to  40  lbs.  41  to  42c,  36  to  38  lbs.  40 
to  41c  bu. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  25c  lower,  de¬ 
mand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.75  to  $10.75. 
Cattle. — Supply  light  to  moderate;  market  on 
cows  about  steady;  bulls  25c  higher;  vealers 
mostly  50c  higher;  demand  only  fair  to  slow. 
Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.75  to  $5.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $3.75  to  $4.75.  Vealers.— 
Medium  and  choice  $6.50  to  $9.50;  cull  and  com¬ 
mon  $4.50  to  $6.50.  Milk  Cows. — Supply  light 
to  moderate,  market  mostly  $5  higher:  occa¬ 
sional  selected  choice  $130.  demand  rather  slow. 
Choice,  per  head,  $90  to  $115:  good,  $75  to 
$90;  medium,  $60  to  $75;  common,  $45  to  $60. 


I’m  Peewee  —  a  poor,  underde¬ 
veloped  pullet. 

My  owner  fed  me  a  cheap,  poorly- 
balanced  ration,  with  low  digest¬ 
ibility. 

I  fooled  him  by  eating  a  lot  of  his 
feed.  Even  so,  I  didn’t  grow  prop¬ 
erly.  Started  laying  late.  Laid  small, 
low-quality  eggs.  .  .  .  Frequently 
stopped  laying  to  get  a  rest.  Didn’t 
lay  enough  to  pay  for  my  keep. 
My  owner  is  disgusted  and  says 
he’s  going  to  send  me  to  market, 
with  all  my  friends. 


I’m  Husky  — a  big,  strong,  well- 
developed  pullet. 

My  owner  looked  ahead  and  fed 
me  CHICATINE. 

I  rewarded  him  by  eating  less  feed 
than  "Peewee”.  Even  so,  I  started 
to  lay  early,  when  egg  prices  were 
high,  with  a  sturdy,  ready-to-lay 
body.  I  kept  on  laying  large,  high- 
quality  eggs.  I’m  paying  him  a 
nice  profit.  I’m  still  strong  and 
healthy.  My  owner’s  pleased  and 
will  keep  me  and  my  friends  for 
more  profits  another  year. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  ON  GROWING  PROFITABLE  LAYERS 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


MASH  OR  PELLETS 

A  Product  of  TIOGA  MILLS  Inc.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 


PROTECTIO  N 


For  your  Home  and  Family— Houses,  barns. 
silo9,  trees  and  stacks  protected  against  light¬ 
ning  by  new  improved  I.  P.  C.  equipment. 
Approved  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
Insurance  Companies  Low  cost,  permanent 
protection.  Concealed  or  semi-concealed  installa¬ 
tions  if  wanted.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  Co.,  IHC. 
Dept.  F,  Goshen,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


SHRAWDER'S 

FNGUSH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

Breeders  Blood-Tested,  Grade  A,  AA,  AAA. 
Order  now — New  low  prices.  ...80  9c  10c 
Our  Chicks  live  well,  grow  rapidly.  Bred  to  lay 
more  eggs.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FREE  circular.  $1.00  per  IOO  books  order. 

[StrTrsFTbr^urinZl^eeTwitireariiMChicks] 

Shrawder’s  Leghorn  Farm.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Astounding — highest  value  we  have  ever  offered.  Pure 
HANSON  300  Egg  Double  Pedigree  Cockerels  head  our 
flocks;  100-SI  1.00:  500-S53.75:  I,000-$I05.00.  May  10th 
$1.00  100  less.  Prompt  deliveries.  Without  exaggeration 
double  these  prices  and  more  are  asked  for  Chicks 
with  less  or  no  better  breeding.  Request  pedigree 
charts  and  convincing  literature. 

BUCKHILL  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  4-acre  poultry  farm  housing 
2.000  layers:  all  buildings  in  A-l  condition; 
4-room  and  bath  cottage  with  all  improvements. 
ANNA  MACK,  P.  O.  Box  55,  Central  Islip, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Lease,  poultry  farm,  option  to  buy; 

1,000  layers  or  more  capacity;  North  Jersey 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  1822,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FULLY  ESTABLISHED  flower  farm  for  sale  at 
sacrifice  due  to  owner’s  health;  main  highway 
between  Hartford  and  Saybrook;  seven  miles  to 
seashore;  more  than  $5,000  stock;  12-room  co¬ 
lonial  house,  modern  conveniences,  large  barn, 
show-room,  greenhouse,  completely  stocked;  all 
buildings  good  condition;  65  acres  laud;  price 
$16,000,  cash  $S.000.  remainder  on  easv  pay¬ 
ments.  LOUIS'  RABIN AK,  341  South  Main  St., 
Deep  River,  Conn. 


M  ANTED  TO  RENT  a  small  dairy  farm  with  or 
without  stock,  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
New  York  City.  T.  CONLEY,  Breslin  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 


FARM  WANTED — 50  miles  from  New  York 
City,  on  State  road,  well  watered,  latest  im¬ 
provements;  state  price  in  first  letter.  H.  YOR- 
MARK.  15  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 49  acres,  Middleburgh,  N. 

Y. ;  good  7-room  house,  new  barn,  chicken 
house;  $1,300  with  furniture.  KALIN SKY,  421 
E.  72nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  40-acre  farm,  room  for  20 
cows;  good  buildings,  electricity,  running  wa¬ 
ter;  Totowa  Road,  opposite  golf  course.  Pa¬ 
terson,  N.  J.  JOHN  KLEIN,  Rocky  Hill  Road, 
Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HELM  S  CHICKS 

£*j|v/rite  for  Low  Summer  Priees.  Order  now  for 
early  shipment.  Highest  Pen  all  Breeds, 
Illinois  Egg  Contest.  600  R.  O.  P.  Males.  200- 
32S  Egg  Dams.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum 
Tested.  Customers  were  paid  $2,858.00  in 
Xat’l.  Chick  Contests.  Sex-ed  Chicks. 

ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III. 

TRY  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  $12  00  per  100 

White  Leghorns .  sio'.oo  per  100 

All  Breeders  mated  to  Pedigreed  Males.  Blood-tested 

LEONARD  BLOOD  R.  D.  1  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


L 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HOLLYWOOD  Leghorns— May  delivery.  Chicks,  $7 — 100. 
$70—1000.  4  vvk.  Pullets,  June  del.  $30—100. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Quality  Chicks  w£  teg^rsns 

LYONS  HATCHERY,  Phelps  Road, ’Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  tuffiS  and  bred 


for  21  years.  HAY  in  M.  HAMMOND 


ain  exclusively 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


L’flR  CAT  I7|  White  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for 
I  VM\  o.  \ Ivl ,  ,  hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $5.00 
per  hundred.  ALFADALE  FARMS,  Athens,  New  York 


RAISE  MEADOWBROOK  WHITE  RUNNERS 

English  Trapnested  foundation.  Easier  to  raise  than 
chicks.  More  profitable  than  hens.  Ducklings  l5-$3.00; 
30-$5.50:  50-$8.00:  1 00- $  1 5.00.  Live  delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  Free.  THE  MEADOWBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  3-R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Ringneck  Pheasants  *?k*So.ac  Aisohlwa“f  Tea, 

cocks,  Wild  Ducks  and  Geese,  Ornamental  Pheasants 
etc.  Free  Circular.  SUNNYF1ELDS,  Wallingford,  Conn’ 


Oil  VTCC  Purebred,  healthy  stock— economical  prices. 

ulLiYlLu  h.  H.  FORSTER,  Box  126,  Garrison,  New  York 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  415. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Location  20  miles  south  of 
Albany;  good  fruit  and  dairy  farm,  stocked 
and  equipped;  property  suitable  for  gentleman’s 
estate:  fine  trout  stream  through  property.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1828,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Road  stand  or  tourist  camp.  State 
highway;  state  lowest  price.  ADVERTISER 
1842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PURE  VERMONT  honey,  5-pound  pail  $1.10.  two 
5-pound  pails  $2.  postpaid:  best  sweet  to  buy. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

FINE  HONEY  (liquid)  60-lb.  can  here  clover  $5, 
buckwheat  $4.20:  10  delivered  $1.75.  buck¬ 

wheat  $1.45;  honey  for  resale.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  GRADE  maple  syrup  $2.25  gallon; 

sugar,  5  lbs.  $1.60.  10  lbs.  $3,  prepaid  third 
zone.  BENJ.  HOXIE,  Proctorsville,  Vermont. 


Country  Board 


REFINED  CHRISTIAN  business  girl  wishes  to 
spend  week-ends  on  farm  near  New  York;  rea¬ 
sonable;  write  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
1816,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellan  eous 


WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  be  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines;  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service:  enclose  50c  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON, 
N utley,  N.  J. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  a  milk  route.  ADVERTISER 
1796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Complete  Drew  ventilating  system 
for  poultry  or  dairy  buildings;  like  new;  price 
right;  enquire  of  LUTHER  B.  FINGAR,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Good  used  Centaur  tractor.  H. 
GATTO,  Enfield  St.,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 

WANTED — Greenhouse  to  dismantle  and  erect 
again;  good  condition;  state  size,  make,  etc., 
lowest  cash  price.  ADVERTISER  1812,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

BEES — 2-lb.  package,  with  queen  $2.45,  3-lb. 

package  $3.15;  queens  75c;  also  nuclei,  com¬ 
plete  colonies,  bee  supplies,  beeswax  wanted. 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Niagara  duster  in  good  condition; 

small  size.  FLOYD  C.  MILLER,  Athens, 
N.  Y. 

2  GROSS,  %  gal.  Hasel-Atlas  E-Z  seal  preserv¬ 
ing  jars,  used  once:  13  gross  7-oz.  straight 
side  jelly  tumblers  with  metal  caps,  never  used. 
A.  MOTTELER,  326  Harriet  Ave.,  Palisades 
Park,  N.  J. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


An  extreme  case  of  high-pressure  sales¬ 
manship  is  reported  in  the  New  York 
area  and  as  a  result  Henry  Schwartz  of 
the  Globe  Jewelers,  Inc.,  507  Fifth  Are., 
New  York  has  been  held  in  $500  bail. 

Schwartz  permitted  a  Pullman  company 
porter  to  take  a  ring  valued  at  $75  to 
show  his  wife,  agreeing  to  accept  the  re¬ 
turn  of  it  if  not  satisfactory.  What  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  a  receipt  for  the  I'ing  was 
signed  but  it  proved  to  be  an  assignment 
of  wages.  The  porter  wished  to  return 
the  ring  but  was  informed  that  he  would 
have  to  take  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
the  $75.  He  was  also  handed  an  impos¬ 
ing  document  similar  to  a  summons  but 
headed  “Three  day  notice  of  assignment 
of  wages,”  with  a  red  seal  and  wording  : 
“State  of  New  York”  and  “County  of 
New  York.”  It  read  that  unless  the  $75 
was  paid  the  sum  would  be  collected  from 
his  employers.  He  paid  the  amount  but 
reported  the  matter  to  his  employers  who 
followed  it  up  with  vigor  and  the  arrest 
of  Schwartz  followed.  It  is  alleged  that 
there  were  500  employees  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  jewelery  from  the  Globe  Com¬ 
pany  and  had  been  frightened  into  pay¬ 
ing,  and  some  had  lost  their  jobs  because 
of  the  assignment  of  their  wages.  It  is 
alleged  that  “small  business  men  and 
unfortunate  debtors  have  been  hounded 
for  years  by  unprincipled  black-mailing 
collection  agencies,”  who  used  “fake  sum¬ 
monses  and  other  illegal  papers”  to 
frighten  them  into  paying  bills  when 
sometimes  they  were  not  owing. 

In  the  case  of  a  will  could  the  execu¬ 
tor  sell  the  property  and  appropriate  the 
money  himself  if  he  is  not  bonded?  Must 
claims  be  advertised  for  before  property 
is  sold?  How  long  a  time  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  present  claims?  Does  a  deed 
have  to  be  made  over  to  an  executor  be¬ 
fore  a  place  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
buyer?  L  C. 

New  York. 

Executors  may  be  given  the  power  un¬ 
der  a  will  to  sell  any  real  estate  and  if 
an  accounting  is  not  made  to  the  heirs 
for  the  proceeds  they  would  be  held  per¬ 
sonally  responsible.  Advertisement  for 
claims  is  not  compulsory  in  New  York 
State.  Creditors  may  present  claims  to 
executors  within  seven  months.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so,  the  claims  cannot  be  pre¬ 
sented  but  the  heirs  may  be  pressed  for 
the  claim.  Where  a  will  does  not  give  the 
executor  the  power  to  sell  real  estate,  or 
where  there  is  no  will,  the  sole  right  to 
do  so  is  in  the  persons  named  in  the  will, 
or  in  the  heirs  if  the  decedent  died  in¬ 
testate. 

Another  correspondence  school  is  on 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  carpet. 
E.  F.  Agee,  Hillcrest  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
selling  correspondence  school  courses  in 
secretarial  work  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration  and  operating  as  the  “Commercial 
Extension  University,”  “Commercial  Ex¬ 
tension  of  Omaha,”  and  “Commercial  Ex¬ 
tension  College,”  is  alleged  to  have  ad¬ 
vised  prospective  students  that  they  have 
been  specially  selected  for  an  offer  of  en¬ 
rollment  in  his  courses  because  of  their 
high  standing ;  that  a  low  price  is  offered 
representing  materials  only  and  tuition  is 
free  to  those  who  become  students.  The 
commission  charges  that  students  are  not 
selected  on  account  of  high  scholastic 
ability,  nor  is  the  price  quoted  the  only 
price.  Representations  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  persons  in  a  given  locality  are 
offered  the  course ;  that  positions  will  be 
procured  for  students  completing  the 
course,  and  that  his  correspondence 
courses  are  merely  incidental  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  a  large  residence  school  he 
purports  to  conduct,  are  all  alleged  to  be 
untrue.  The  commission  gives  a  limited 
time  for  reply. 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  Moravia,  Europe,  about  John 
Imrich,  who  migrated  to  this  country 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  and  made 
a  fortune  with  gold  operations.  His  will 
provided  that  all  his  money  is  to  be  given 
his  living  relatives  100  years  after  death. 
What  I  would  like  to  know  is  if  there  is 
anything  like  that  or  if  it  is  only  a  story. 

New  York.  J.  F.  I. 

We  have  no  information  on  this  Im¬ 
rich,  but  it  is  said  it  may  be  a  Moravian 
adaptation  of  the  Emmerich  (vs.  the  As- 
tors)  which  has  been  decided  adversely 
against  the  so-called  Emmerich  heirs. 


I  received  a  book  of  Grand  National 
Treasure  Hunt  tickets  for  the  legalization 
of  American  lotteries.  These  tickets  are 
to  be  sold  for  $1  each,  remitting  $6  and 
keeping  one  ticket,  or  $1.  The  contest  is 
for  $100,000.  Could  you  tell  me  if  this 
is  fraud  or  not?  R-  M. 

New  York. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  barred 
the  use  of  the  mails  to  the  Grand  Na¬ 
tional  Treasure  Hunt,  Inc.,  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Legalizing  Lotteries,  Inc.,  on 
the  charge  of  violating  the  postal  fraud 
and  lottery  statutes.  A  fraud  order  was 
issued  against  the  Treasure  Hunt  but  the 
National  Conference  for  Legalizing  Lot¬ 
teries  was  not  charged  with  fraud  but 
simply  with  operating  a  lottery.  The 
disposal  of  the  money  contributed  to  the 
“contest”  by  the  public  is  up  to  the  pro¬ 
moters,  who  are  free,  postal  authorities 
state,  to  use  the  mails  in  returning  the 
money  or  sending  prizes  to  the  winners. 
The  authorities  ruled  the  operations  con¬ 
stituted  a  “distribution  of  money  by 
chance”  and  “obtaining  money  by 
chance.”  Bills  introduced  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  legalize  lotteries  in  this  State 
were  not  passed. 

It  seems  about  every  two  or  three 
years  I  get  caught  Avith  someone.  I  an¬ 
swered  an  advertisement  signed  “Ma¬ 
honey,”  which  offered  to  sell  my  business, 
and  received  a  letter  that  sounded  good 
and  claimed  they  would  come  and  inspect 
the  property  if  I  Avould  send  half  the 
fare,  $20,  which  I  did.  After  the  rep¬ 
resentative  arrived  he  Avanted  me  to  pay 
for  advertising  and  when  he  had  shown 
me  some  of  the  deals  he  had  put  through, 
I  fell.  I  paid  $34  but  hoav  I  do  not  get 
any  reply  to  my  letters.  I  had  the  bank 
Avrite  them  and  the  letter  was  returned, 
saying  that  Mahoney  had  left,  leaving 
no  address.  Altogether  I  paid  him  $54. 
He  then  had  another  advertisement  in  the 
paper.  I  hope  this  man  can  be  caught. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  av.  a. 

The  letter  received  in  answer  to  the 
advertisement  was  on  a  letter-head  of  the 
“Modern  System,”  Chrysler  Bldg.,  New 
York  City,  and  Avas  signed  by  Jack  C. 
Mahoney.  The  letter  assured  our  reader 
his  place  Avould  be  sold  and  said,  “One 
thing  is  necessary — we  must  have  some 
more  money  at  once.”  The  necessity  for 
the  money  was  emphasized  throughout 
the  letter.  The  chief  aim  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  is  to  get  their  pay  first  and  when  a 
demand  is  made  on  you  for  money  in  this 
way,  as  Ave  have  said  before,  tighten  the 
pursestrings. 

Old  schemes  are  revived  every  so  often. 
Now  Ave  have  a  report  of  Adams  Fer- 
rieri  of  the  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  working  the  old 
money-making  machine  SAvindle  on  credu¬ 
lous  people.  Ferrieri  xvas  indicted  for 
grand  larceny.  He  is  alleged  to  have 
SAvindled  an  ice  dealer  out  of  $2,000  by 
selling  him  a  machine  that  he  represented 
Avould  change  $1  bills  into  $10  bills.  The 
ice  dealer  borroAved  from  his  friends, 
mortgaged  his  business  and  borrowed  on 
his  life  insurance  in  order  to  purchase  the 
machine  that  was  to  make  him  rich.  He 
found,  hoAArever,  it  is  charged,  that  the 
machine  did  not  work  and  his  $1  bills 
remained  unchanged. 

I  am  a  farmer  and  have  some  timber  I 
Avish  to  cut,  part  of  which  I  Avould  like 
to  sell.  Some  say  I  can  hire  it  cut  by 
the  thousand  and  skidded  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  without  insurance.  If  I  have  to 
carry  insurance  there  is  not  much  for 
the  OAvner.  H.  o.  T. 

New  York. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  farmer  is  only  required  to 
take  workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
Avhen  he  employs  more  than  four  persons 
in  logging  or  wood-cutting  operations 
which  consist  of  felling  timber,  cutting  it 
into  dimension  lengths  and  carrying  to  a 
point  of  shipment.  If  the  Avork  is  done 
by  a  contractor,  the  oxvner  would  in  no 
event  have  to  carry  compensation  insur¬ 
ance. 

Indiana  is  endeavoring  to  strictly  en¬ 
force  a  State  law  which  compels  poultry 
dealers  to  keep  records  of  all  purchases  of 
chickens  and  to  file  the  record  with  the 
sheriff,  listing  the  name  of  the  seller.  It 
is  hoped  to  check  wholesale  chicken 
thefts  in  this  way.  The  losses  are  said 
to  approximate  $150  a  night  to  farmers. 
It  is  said  that  about  100  chickens  per 
night  have  been  stolen  since  January  1. 
It  is  assumed  that  some  sort  of  gas  is 
used  to  effect  the  “noisless  robberies.” 
The  sheriff  asserts  that  if  the  poultry 
buyer's  insist  on  knowing  from  whom  they 
buy  chickens  thefts  will  cease. 
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You’ve  got  to  get  these  qualities  if  you 
want  big,  husky,  profit-making  pullets 
— and  you  do  get  them  when  you  feed 


Park  &  Pollard  GROWING  FEED 

- —OR - 

P&P  MAN  A  MAR  LIFECYCLE  MASH 

[Both  Lay-or- Bust  Feeds) 


HOW  PARK  &  POLLARD  CAN  HELP  YOU.  Back  of  Park  & 
Pollard  "Lay- or- Bust”  line  of  feeds  is  more  than  30 
years  experience  in  the  development  and  manufacture 
of  profit-making  poultry  feeds.  That  experience  is  your 
assurance  whether  you  choose  Park  &  Pollard  Grow¬ 
ing  Feed  or  P&PManAmar  Life-Cycle  Mash.  In  using 
these  "Lay-or-Bust”  feeds,  you  know  you  are  provid¬ 
ing  all  the  essential  nutrients  in  proper  balance  for 
rapid  but  sound  growth  and  are  laying  the  right  foundation  for 
a  dock  of  real  profit-producing  layers. 

Your  nearby  P&P  dealer  can  supply  a  P&P  “Lay-or-  613 
Bust”  feed  for  every  need.  See  him  today  or  write . .. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.,  357  HERTEL  AVE.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y 
137  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


PENNA. 


q  T"  A  *T'  C 

ci  JPFR  visrn  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  conies  from  a  breeder 
aurtnvutu  t)iat  has  boon  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWD  by  the  Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  That’s  why  our  CHICK 
sales  increased  90%  last  season. 

Order  Now  at  these  low  Prices  |00  1000 

Whito  Leghorns  “Big  Type.”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs”  .  $9.25  $90.00 

Barred  Pocks  &  White  Rocks  “True  to  Type”  .  9.75  95.00 

White  Wyandottes — R.  I.  Reds  “None  Better”  .  9.75  95.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  “Pcnna  Supervised”  .  10.25  100.00 

Special  Accredited  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  eggs  come  direct 

thru  University  New  Hamp. ;  No  reactors  for  10  years  .  13.75  135  00 

Heavy  Assorted  “no  Leghorns”  .  7  50  75  00 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  accurate”  .  |?'95  I?7'ao 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  accurate”  .  .  795  7750 

Send  Only  2c  per  Chick;  Balanca  C.  O.  1).;  100%  Lira  Arrival  Guaranteed 
Add  Vic,  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc 

BOX  R.  —  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 

"Laragrt  at&tft-SupflrvIscd  Hatchery  lo  Pennsylvania," 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD,  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD  inn - inn - mnn 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEG  HORNS.  .TV.  AtE7rH0D-  t7100  t„50K°n  «,l°22 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  . *37.50  $75.00 

BAR.  4  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  BUFF’ ORPlVifiVhNi" "  m  annn  nnnn 
ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  /  ORPINGTONS....  8.00  40.00  80.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks— Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed'  —  Wmiiar*  'im™  7'°°  35-00  70  00 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  v^uaranieea^  Uircular^FREE.^^^^  ^ 


EXTRA  LOW  PRICES  on 

CHAMpIonchicKS 


Beat  hard  times  with  good  layers. 
Branch  of  famous  packing  company  writes 
us  for  list  of  our  customers  saying 
..  that  Carter’s  Champions  make  the 

Sys  finest  fancy  top-of-market  broilers 
1  and  lay  biggest  premium  quality 
1  eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poultry  house 
establishes  special  branch  to  get  pre¬ 
mium  quality  eggs  and  broilers  from 
Carter  Champions.  Prompt  service. 
100  per  cent  safe  delivery,  strong, 
healthy  chicks  anywhere. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 


Fully  Prepaid  Prices 

White,  Brown.  Buff  1 

Leghorns.  Anconas . J 

Barred.  White,  Buffi 
Rocks,  S.C.  Reds,  White} 
Wyands.,  Butt  Orps. . . .  J 


100  500  1000 

S7-95  $38  50  $74  50 

845  41-00  7950 


Columbian  Wyandottes..  8-90  43-50  85-00 

Heavy  Assorted .  6-90  34-00  67-00 

For  Special  Quality  Chicks  add  lc  per  chick; 
Extra  Special  Quality  add  3c  per  chick. 

Sexed  Chicks — either  pullet 
or  male  chicks — one  day 
old;  any  straight  breed  we 
hatch.  Guaranteed  90%  true 
to  sex.  Prices  given  below. 
Prices  Per  100  Day  Old  Pullets  Day  Old  Males 
Leghorns,  Anconas.  100  for  $14-90  100  for  $4.45 

Any  Heavy  Breed. 100  for  $12-90  100  for  $8-95 

Guarantee;  Money  back  for  difference  in  price  of 
chicks  not  true  to  sex  under  90%. 

Chicks  shipped  prepaid  at  above  prices. 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.on  receipt  of  SI  per  100 
deposit.  We  pay  postage.  Bend 
your  order  today.  Catalog  free. 

CARTER’S  CHICKERY 

Dept.  253  Eldorado,  IU. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

>ew  Hampshire  and  Khode  Island  Reds .  S7. 25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes. ..  7.25 

A  A  Grade  White  Leghorns .  7  75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns  . .  6*50 

Heavy  Mixed . . . \W .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa 

MT.  ROAD  CHICKS 

&  vv-  Bocks.  N.H.  Reds.  Buff  Orp.,  W.  &  Blk.  Min.. 
,!r,  -Leghorns.  Anconas  $8.  Heavy  Mix  $7.  Postpd. 
100%  del.  Mt.  Road  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Troxelville,  Pa. 

Olialitv  f  kirlrc  From  old  Hens,  Tested.  Carefully 
Quality  UnlCKS  selected  stock.  Write  for  Prices. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

rilirlrs  and  Pnllofc  Hanson  and  It.O.P.  mated  White 
UniCKS  ana  ruiiets  Leghorns, Browns,  Anconas,  Lai¬ 
red  Rocks.  Pullets  G,  8,  lo  weeks.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D 
C atalogue  tree.  BOS  HATCHERY.R.  2R. Zeeland. Mich; 

BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  !&,£%,' "Wt 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  It,  Fittstown,  N.  t. 

LARGEST  MARYLAND  B RE E D ER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklinqs.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSV I LLE,  PA. 

DEI I)  TURKEY  FARM,  QUALITY  BREEDERS 
1  Freehold.  New  Jersey  AND  POULTS 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — World’s  great- 

t  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 

diseases.  Hatching-  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular 

John  H.  Wood,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

PK5  Ducklings  WiZ. 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L,  I,’,  n.Y. 

nilP.KI  I  Nil  <5  Mammoth  White  Pekin*— Large  type. 
Utl wALI liUd  Prompt  deliveiy.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Lakeview  Poultry  Farm,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


140.000 


You  just  can’t  doubt 
meat  of  140,000  honest  poultry 
raisers  who  have  bought  FORTY 
MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS.  Their 
preference  for  Sleb’s  Oversize  Chicks 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re¬ 
markable  value  that  could  possibly 
be  offered.  Sieb's  Chicks  are  ONE 
GRADE  ONLY.  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  Insures  you 
a  highly  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  prepaid  delivery. 


AVOID  DELAY-ORDER  NOW 


PRICES  PREPAID  lOO  SOO  lOOO 

wh.,  Br.,  Bt.  Leghorns . .  •s7.95«38.50$74.50 

Bd..  Wh.,Bf. Rocks.  1 

iuR*Orpmgtons^yant’S"  }  8.45  41.00  79.50 

Whit©  and  BlacK  IVlinorcas  )  ^  am  m*%  e*a  a  m  pa 

Wh.  Orps.,  S.  L.  Wyands.  j  8.95  43.50  84.50 
Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers  .  .  7.45  36.00  69.50 
Light  Mixed  for  Layers  .  .  .  6.95  33.50  64.50 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  •  .  7.15  34.50  66.50 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  ....  5.95  28.50  54.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 
PCVCn  Prices  per  100;  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Mln- 
vtACU  orcas — Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45;  Any 
rU  I  r  If  Q  Heavy.  Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
Un  ll>  ivO  }8.95,  "90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  132,  Lincoln,  III. 


u  Vfixu  i,uu  IIAKKY  BUKMIAM,  Aorth  Collins,  N. 


nUCKLINGS  Wh.  Indian  Itnnnors.  High  Producing1  strain. 
u  Satisfaction  guar.  LAKEVIEW  POULTRY  FAltM,  Parker.  N.Y. 


Ducklings 


Quality  Pekins,  $i«— 100;  Imperials,  $18—100. 

LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM  -  Pittstown,  N«  J. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  Illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Ccrminqtir  ty 

Rooms 

$2,00 

Dav  &  Up  Choo$e  for 

v  location-economy 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShirmanSquari 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  7ist  St. 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them. 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  ‘LF 

Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


EGGS 


We  are  in  the 
market  for  more 
TOP  PRICES-PROMPT  RETURNS 
fehiplto 

“ The  Square  Deal  House ” 

ZIMMER  &  DUNKAK,  Inc. 

173  Duane  Street  New  York  City 
Established  1885 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  ECGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  1 2th  Are.  New  York  City 

SHIP  IOUR  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  BRENNER  &  SONS 
S»8  Greenwich  St.  Sew  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


BEES 


—good  sideline,  pleasure,  profit. 
Send  *1.00  for  one  year  sub¬ 
scription  and  190  page  book 
“First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping.”  Catalog  free. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois 

SALESMAN  T°  0Clfc0MMlSS10NINE 

Drimolass  Relining  Corp.,  318E.  95th  St.,  New  York  City 

SEND  f°r  Catalogue  of  Maryland  Farms 

Carroll  L.  Crawford  -  Westminster,  Md. 

DA7f\D  BLADES,  15-25e.  15-51.  State  type. 

Is  Guaranteed.  Kirby  Co„  E.  Chat  bum,  .V  Y 

IlinADTAMT  LAWRENCE  A.  OANFORTH  — 

IMPORTANT  write  at  once  to-fred 

OHL.  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  in¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 

uumber. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Couple  with  equipment  and  capital, 
work  farm,  40  acres,  rent  reasonable,  or 
shares  to  those  with  fine  references;  excellent 
soil,  lovely  old  house;  five  miles  Oswego,  five 
minutes  to  I.ake  Ontario.  ADVERTISER  1783, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Woman  to  help  with  housework; 

good  home,  own  room,  three  adults;  $10  per 
month,  W.  EGERLAND,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  farm-hand  May  1;  must  be 
good  dry-band  milker:  registered  Jersey  herd; 
$25  per  month.  ALLAN  J.  GRAUER,  Lewiston, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Energetic  farm  woman  for  house¬ 
work;  must  be  clean,  capable  and  willing  to 
assist  with  egg  packing  as  occasion  demands; 
steady  for  right  party;  give  particulars  about 
self  and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  KELLER 
POULTRY  FARM,  Sharon,  l'a. 


MAN  AND  DAUGHTER,  $25  a  mouth,  rooms, 
board;  general  farming,  milking,  mother’s 
helper;  no  drinking  or  smoking.  ADVERTISER 
1798,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  SINGLE  man,  small  place  near 
New  York;  drive  car,  handy.  ADVERTISER 
1800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  or  young  woman  for  general 
housework  and  plain  cooking  for  a  family  in 
business;  state  last  experiences  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  apply  by  mail  to  A.  BIRNBAUM, 
Kauueonga  Lake,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED  for  Slimmer  borne  in  North¬ 
ern  Westchester  (permanent);  housework, 
cooking  and  experienced  gardener;  no  objection 
to  child  between  0-10  years  (girl) ;  $70  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  1793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MALE  —  Farm-hand  wanted  for  farm  near 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.;  state  wages  desired  and  age. 
ADVERTISER  1795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Man  for  general  farm  work;  must 
know  liow  to  milk;  $20  month.  BOAR'S 
HEAD  FARM,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  farm-hand,  25  to  40, 
good  milker;  $20  monthly.  ADVERTISER 
1804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  at  ONCE,  sober,  industrious  teamster, 
general  farmer,  on  small  Connecticut  farm; 
turkeys  are  raised;  state  all  particulars,  wages 
expected  first  letter;  year  around,  ADVERTISER 
1805,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


GENERAL  FARM-HAND,  no  milking,  good 
home,  $10  month.  ADVERTISER  1800,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  MILKER,  teamster,  tractor,  car-man; 

modern  Improvements;  good  board  and  room; 
particulars.  FELTON,  Glaseo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man.  dry-hand  milker,  team¬ 
ster:  $30  month,  board.  ADVERTISER  1810, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  general  farm¬ 
ing;  $15  a  month.  ADVERTISER  1811,  care 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  care  for  in¬ 
valid.  partly  paralyzed;  no  cooking  or  wash¬ 
ing.  M.  C.  KNAPP,  Hurleyville,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY.  SHEEP,  fruit  farm  seeking  experienced 
practical  married  man;  10-room  house,  mod¬ 
ern  plumbing,  telephone  provided;  state  wages, 
age,  references.  ADVERTISER  1825,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  OVER  18,  general  housework  small  Prot¬ 
estant  family;  $25  per  month;  no  cooking; 
modern  home.  BOX  26,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER.  GENERAL,  in  small  home, 
two  adults,  child.  BOX  261,  Annadale,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Boy  14  or  15  years  old,  experienced 
in  farm  work;  understands  milking.  JACOB 
W.  POLHEMUS,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  for  general  farm  work, 
year  round,  $25  monthly,  good  home.  JERRY 
ROSAK,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  small  poultry-dairy 
farm;  no  smoking  or  liquor;  good  references 
required  as  to  character,  ability;  wages  twenty 
dollars,  board;  apply  CLOVER  HILLS  FARM, 
Box  64,  Coltekill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  - —  Young  Protestant  girl  for  light 
housework  and  assist  cook;  must  be  neat, 
clean  and  obliging;  $20  a  month.  Reply  H.  W., 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Ilouseworker.  able  cook  and  manage 
bungalow;  8-month  baby,  7-year  school  boy; 
mother  works;  good  home.  ADVERTISER  1817, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  CLEAN,  reliable,  small  fami¬ 
ly.  excellent  home;  start  $20.  A.  KREUSLER, 
17  Ardsley  Place,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster.  JOSEPH  YANKOVICH,  Elk  Creek, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  preferring 
home  and  consideration,  small  salary,  for 
adult  couple;  Northern  Westchester  County.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1S19,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  HOUSEKEEPER,  family  of  five, 
busiuess  couple;  salary  $15-$20  month,  room 
and  board.  Apply  A.  BUDDENHAGEN,  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  tliree-time  milking 
job;  Holsteins:  good  living  conditions;  state 
wages  in  first  letter.  JOS.  P.  CANBY,  Hulme- 
ville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  REFINED  woman.  Protestant, 
for  farm  home;  some  knowledge  bookkeeping. 
JOHN  C.  DREW,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COOK,  on  poultry  farm.  Long 
Island;  steady  work,  three  adults:  no  laun¬ 
dry;  $25  monthly,  room,  board.  ADVERTISER 
1823,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Single  handyman  to  help  with  gar¬ 
den,  bees,  poultry,  etc.;  write  fully,  age, 
height,  weight  and  wages  desired;  good  home. 
ADVERTISER  1824,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  milker,  teamster,  $25 
monthly;  good  home.  GEORGE  GASS,  La¬ 
fayette,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  TO  ASSIST  working  manager  under 
owner's  supervision  operating  100-aire  dairy 
farm,  Central  New  Jersey:  purebred  herd;  re¬ 
quire  experienced  scientific  herdsman-farmer; 
owner  planning  commercial  operation  offers  per¬ 
manent  position,  cottage  five  rooms,  bath,  mod¬ 
erate  wages,  bonus  it  profit.  ADVERTISER 
1826,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Young,  single,  working  herdsman, 
capable  of  managing  large  dairy:  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER  WANTED  —  Must  be  good 
cook;  laundry  done  at  home:  fond  of  children; 
family  of  four;  room  and  bath,  $40  per  month. 
FEIDELSON,  321  N.  Forest  Ave.,  Rockville 
Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  housework,  cooking,  trust¬ 
worthy  with  children,  Christian  family  four; 
room  and  bath,  $25  monthly.  HILTON,  49 
Green  Place,  New  Rochelle,  X.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  dependable  man  for  general 
farm  work:  moderate  salary.  EDW.  J.  KET- 
TENBURG,  Belle  Mead,  X.  J. 


CAPABLE  COUNTRY  couple  as  cook,  house¬ 
keeper.  handy-uian,  vegetable  gardener:  $45- 
$60  month:  Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  or  middle-aged  single  man 
to  work  on  horse  and  beef  cattle  stock  farm, 
do  chores  in  Winter,  light  farming  and  garden¬ 
ing  iu  Summer.  WM.  LUTHER,  R.  F.  D., 
Springwater,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experience  with  poul¬ 
try,  no  liquor;  good  home,  laundry,  board; 
state  wages,  full  particulars  first  letter.  CHAS. 
MASSAPUST,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gardener,  experienced  with  lawns, 
flowers  and  shrubs;  married,  no  children, 
white;  apartment  supplied;  metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict;  answer  giving  age.  experience  ami  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  1830,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  general  housework, 
three  adults.  MRS.  BEN.T.  S.  RAYNOR,  36 
Locust  Ave.,  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Man,  general  farmer  and  horseman; 

wife,  general  housekeeping;  on  gentleman’s 
estate,  Northern  New  Jersey:  state  references 
and  salary  expected.  FRANK  SCHULTZ,  106 
44th  St.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — One  thoroughly  experienced  poultry- 
man  and  one  helper;  state  wages,  experience 
and  references.  Sll ELEN'S  POULTRY  FARM, 
North  Salem,  N.  Y. 


MAN  TO  HELP  care  for  saddle  horses,  three 
cows,  garden;  light  work  and  permanent  home, 
small  wages  in  Summer.  ADVERTISER  1834, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  experience  not 
necessary;  wages  moderate  with  chance  of 
advancement;  family  of  three  adults  and  year- 
old  baby;  references  required.  MRS.  FRANK 
SHORT,  33  Oltl  Short  Hills  Rtf,,  Millburn,  N.  J, 


WANTED — An  intelligent  woman  to  do  plain 
cooking  in  farm  family,  little  housework;  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences;  good  home;  give  age,  weight, 
nationality  and  wages  expected  first  letter. 
BOX  115,  Washington,  Conn. 


WOMAN,  GENERAL  housework,  cooking,  laun¬ 
dry  for  two  adults;  rooms  and  beds  for  10  em¬ 
ployees;  telephone  service;  kitchen  first  floor, 
dining-room  second  floor;  coal  stove;  modern 
conveniences;  country;  mail  copies  of  references; 
total  abstainer;  $35.  ADVERTISER  1836,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Small  farm  Southern  Berkshires,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  30  acres,  half  clear,  balance  wood¬ 
lands;  barns,  silo;  three  cows;  nominal  wage; 
good  five-room  cottage  unfurnished;  wife  do 
cooking,  housework,  main  house;  provide  board 
for  couple  in  Summer;  if  interested  reply  in 
English,  giving  age,  nationality  and  references, 
covering  at  least  12  years.  ADVERTISER  1S37, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  MEN,  one  experienced  dairy,  other  expe¬ 
rienced  broilers;  college  graduates  preferred; 
excellent  opportunity  for  right  persons;  write 
NEW  HAMPTON  DAIRY-POULTRY  RANCH, 
New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 


HANDY-MAN  OR  BOY  for  Sullivan  County 
farm;  must  be  handy  with  tools;  no  cows  or 
chickens;  $15  month  and  maintenance.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1843,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farm-hand,  experienced,  only 
$25  to  start.  J.  K.  HOLMAN,  Westwood,  N. 
J.;  telephone  Park  Ridge  53-R. 


COUPLE  FOR  small  country  home  near  Stam¬ 
ford,  May  1;  man,  gardener  and  houseman; 
wife,  good  cook  and  general  housework;  write, 
stating  age,  qualifications  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  1841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  for  modern  farm 
home,  Stamford,  Conn. ;  write  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  age,  experience  and  wages  asked.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1840,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  livestock,  drives;  ref¬ 
erences;  wife,  housework;  grown  child.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  GARDENER  wishes  position  on  es¬ 
tate;  twenty-five  years’  experience  greenhouse 
and  outside  work;  A-l  references.  MARK 
GUTHRIE,  Ellsworth,  Me. 


HERDSMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  single,  31, 
wishes  position;  good  references;  reasonable 
salary.  EDWARD  G.  HART,  care  Thomas  B. 
Fowler,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER  ON  FARM  or  estate,  43,  life  experi¬ 
ence  with  cows  and  crops  and  handling  men;  3 
grown  sons;  American.  ADVERTISER  1797, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WOMAN  WITH  adult  son  wishes  position  as 
caretaker  or  housekeeper;  would  board  help; 
reference.  ADVERTISER  1799,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  position  on  private  es¬ 
tate,  experienced,  understands  pheasants  and 
turkeys;  references.  EDWARD  DECKER,  5 
East  68th  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN,  AMERICAN,  wants  good  home  with  small 
Protestant  family;  care  lawn,  garden,  milk, 
drive,  handy;  little  pay;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1S07,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  farm  man¬ 
ager,  educated,  sober,  wishes  employment  at 
$50  monthly  and  board;  all  hand  tools;  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  22,  Troxelville,  Pa. 


DAIRY'  FARM  manager,  herdsman,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced,  no  liquor,  wishes  responsible,  re¬ 
munerative  position;  references;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  private  estate  by  mar¬ 
ried  man,  one  child;  thoroughly  experienced 
gardening,  dairying,  poultry-raising.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1809,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  under-graduate  nurse, 
for  a  chronic  invalid;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1S14,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agriculturally  trained,  livestock, 
poultry,  fruit,  wants  job  on  estate  or  progres¬ 
sive  farm;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  1815, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'OUNG  MAN,  22,  Protestant,  desires  permanent 
farm  work,  experienced.  OTTO  WICHMAN, 
18  W’icker  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  want  a  good  man?  Married  man,  one 
child;  practical  and  technical  experience, 
dairying,  fruit,  poultry,  swine  and  vegetables; 
expert  teamster,  chauffeur  and  good  mechanic; 
can  do  all  repairs;  honest,  reliable,  good  worker, 
don’t  smoke  or  drink;  $40  a  month  from  May  to 
September  with  room  and  board;  wife  will  as¬ 
sist  with  cooking  or  housekeeping;  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  BOX  373-B,  It.  1,  White 
Plaius,  X.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  GARDENER,  caretaker,  chauf¬ 
feur,  carpenter;  Swedish;  good  education,  so¬ 
ber,  reliable;  references;  Massachusetts  pre¬ 
ferred.  EKSTROM,  142  Bergen  St.,  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  25,  desires  work,  anything;  li¬ 
censed  chauffeur.  ADVERTISER  1839,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  YOUNG  Americans,  honest,  ambitious, 
willing  to  work;  will  do  anything.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  FOREMAN,  caretaker  or  chauffeur; 

honest,  no  liquor:  good  reference;  three  in 
family.  ADVERTISER  1813,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Y  orker. 


HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  48.  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  desires  position;  Guernseys,  Jerseys  or 
Ayrshires;  have  worked  with  some  of  the  finest 
herds  in  the  East;  1  can  get  results;  write, 
stating  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
1831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  24.  high  sehool  graduate,  good 
appearance,  neat,  intelligent,  and  at  present 
employed,  desires  outdoor  position  preferably 
camp  or  resort;  can  drive  car  and  will  travel. 
ADVERTISER  1S32,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  unincumbered,  clean 
character;  experienced  farm  worker,  stock¬ 
man,  caretaker,  open  for  year-round  position; 
good  clean  home  first  consideration.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1S44,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  45,  WANTS  to  keep  house  for  middle-aged 
or  elderly  man,  alone:  help  poultry,  other 
work.  ADVERTISER  1S33,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKING  superintendent 
wishes  position,  estate  or  farm:  excellent  re¬ 
sults  crops,  poultry,  stock,  etc.;  good  mechanic; 
American,  married;  first-class  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1S35,  care  Rural  New»i'orker. 


HERDSMAN  WANTS  position,  married,  small 
family,  18  years’  experience;  honest  and  re¬ 
liable;  references.  BOX  47,  Flagtown,  N.  J. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


TOURIST  INN,  boarding  house,  fine  house  and 
lawn;  20  acres  good  land;  $3,000,  $500  cash, 
$20  monthly;  State  road.  ADVERTISER  1744. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  —  Excellent  chicken  farm  and  boarding 
house;  63  acres,  12-room  house;  wonderful 
view,  near  Summer  resort,  church  and  school; 
tractor,  one  ton  truck,  all  farm  implements; 
write  CHARLES  PAPP,  Seward,  Schoharie  Co., 
N.  Y. 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  small  chicken  farm,  will  make 
a  good  living,  save  money  besides,  with  a 
beautiful  home,  suitable  for  boarding,  on  State 
road;  electricity,  74  young  fruit  trees,  berries, 
asparagus;  $10,000,  equipped,  stocked;  owner, 
LEONARD  MILLER,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100  miles  from  New  York,  a  140- 
acre  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  fine  loca¬ 
tion;  description  and  price  on  request;  also  a  5- 
room  house,  garage  and  about  one  acre  of  land. 
ADVERTISER  1759,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  OR  LEASE,  inn,  all  furnished,  on  U.  S. 
20.  JENSEN,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 222-acre  dairy  farm,  electric,  iva- 
ter.  ALEXANDRIA  FARM,  Milford,  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Good  farm,  260  acres,  Delaware 
County.  Inquire  M.  H.  FAULKNER,  Margaret- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


“WANTED — Gas  station,  refreshment  stand  with 
tourist  accommodations;  established  business, 
well-traveled  highway;  appreciate  full  particu¬ 
lars.  JAMES  HARING,  Central  Xyack,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  S.YLE — 97  acres  farm  land,  woods,  cheap. 
LEFAVOM,  Cambridge,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  bungalow,  improvements, 
garage,  lot  150x80  feet,  in  Huntington,  L.  I.; 
$6,000,  44  down,  rest  as  rent.  FRANCES  MED¬ 
LAR,  Roscoe,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


WOODLAND,  6  1/3  acres,  some  eleared  land, 
near  Elmer  Borough  near  Harding  Highway; 
firewood,  surveyed,  clear  title;  price  $20  acre. 
ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Equipped  poultry  farm,  rent,  shares, 
option,  buying.  ADVERTISER  1801,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAS  STATION,  refreshment  stand,  poultry 
farm,  house,  improvements;  main  highway; 
South  Jersey;  $5,500.  cash  $1,000.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1S02,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — 4-acre  farm,  8-room  house,  barn, 
in  Montgomery  County;  no  reasonable  offer 
refused.  OLGA  W.  GAYLORD,  Old  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 


83  ACRES,  GOOD  house,  other  buildings;  $700 
down,  immediate  possession,  balance  long-time 
government  loan.  W.  A.  KERNEY,  Federals- 
burg,  Md. 


TEN-ROOM  HOUSE  adjoining  water,  %  acre, 
electric,  sacrifice,  $2,650;  Ulster  County.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL  FARM  cheap.  MRS.  PARROTT,  Federals- 
burg,  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 2V4-acre  farm,  1  acre  gar¬ 
den,  1  %  in  woodland;  6-room  house,  large 
shed,  glassed  in  front  porch,  open  screened 
porch;  electricity;  two  garages;  berries,  cur¬ 
rants,  asparagus,  some  fruit  trees;  lots  of  flow¬ 
ers,  rock  garden;  splendid  water;  one  block  off 
New  York.  Atlantic  City  Highway,  Route  4; 
price  $1,800  cash;  owner,  GILBERT  PEER, 
Bolton  Lane,  Cedar  Run,  N.  J. 


ONTARIO  COUNTY  dairy  and  crop  farm,  near 
Geneva;  excellent  markets;  107  acres,  90  till¬ 
age;  10-room  house,  furnace;  5-room  tenant 
house;  80-ft.  barn,  concrete  stable;  $1,500  cash, 
balance  on  long-term  mortgages  at  low  interest. 
Write  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


WANTED — Small  level  general  farm,  good  road, 
without  stock,  implements,  for  low  down  and 
monthly  payment.  ADVERTISER  1803,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL,  EXCHANGE,  ideal  waterfront,  beach, 
dock,  seven-room  house,  garage,  exchange  for 
camp,  farm  or  acreage.  21  N.  OCEAN  AVE., 
Freeport,  N.  Y. 


$1,250,  $250  DOWN  buys  60  acres  of  good  land 
in  Cayuga  County;  8-room  house,  basement 
barn.  WILLIAM  KOON,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  AND  chicken  farm  for  sale;  can 
have  possession  at  onee.  MRS.  J.  HANDY 
LYNCH,  Ellendale,  Del. 


A  SIX-ACRE  place  on  State  road  in  Schoharie 
Valley:  good  soil,  fruit  trees,  berries;  build¬ 
ings  in  fine  condition;  electricity;  $3,000;  suit¬ 
able  for  chickens;  owner,  LEONARD  MILLER, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


ROOMS  FOR  RENT,  with  or  without  land;  high 
elevation.  North  Jersey;  Summer,  year  around. 
Write  FRANK  MURO,  R.  1,  Glen  Gardner, 
N.  J. 


120  ACRES,  SOME  timber  and  fruit,  general 
farm;  terms  to  suit.  T.  R.  SAUNDERS, 
Athens,  N.  Y. 


65-ACRE  EQUIPPED  farm,  good  buildings,  large 
house,  conveniences;  $6,000.  FRED  TELFORD, 
Ballston  Spa.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Erie  County  dairy  and  truck  farm, 
on  main  highway;  electricity  all  buildings, 
gas,  bath,  furnace;  50  head  of  cattle;  complete 
tools  for  hay,  grain,  corn  and  potatoes;  tractor 
worked  fields;  tenant  house,  gravel  loam,  no 
stones;  all  schools  and  churches  one  mile;  70% 
of  price  on  easy  long  terms;  $4,900  cash  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  1818,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FAR  MS — Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  farms  be¬ 
fore  real  estate  prices  advance.  Several  can 
still  be  purchased  from  Building  &  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  South  Jersey  with  very  small  deposit 
and  easy  monthly  payments.  Customer  gets 
credit  for  commission  usually  paid  agent  on 
first,  down  payment.  Write  at  once.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1820,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  SALE,  in  the  Berkshires,  Mass.,  altitude 
about  1.600  feet,  SO  acres  or  more  with  fine 
farm  buildings  of  modern  construction.  Other 
buildings  completing  farm  unit;  fair  farm  im¬ 
plements,  almost  new  tractor.  Half-mile  lake 
frontage  and  fine  pine  grove.  Suitable  for  farm 
and  excellent  for  country  home;  located  on  main 
highway  and  easily  accessible  to  railroad  and 
stores.  Full  particulars  on  inquiry.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  1821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  413. 


Prepare  Now  for  Autumn 
Honey  Flow 

If  you  are  located  in  a  section  where 
there  is  little  nectar  in  the  Spring  and 
Summer  and  the  main  honey  flow  is  in 
early  September  as  it  is  in  certain  parts 
of  New  Jersey  the  following  is  a  method 
which  works  satisfactorily.  If,  in  going 
through  your  apiary  in  the  Spring  you 
find  any  colonies  which  are  not  very 
strong  or  queenless,  join  them  via  the 
newspaper  method.  About  six  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  flow  divide  the  strongest  colo¬ 
nies  as  follows  :  Have  on  hand  as  many 
queens  as  you  are  going  to  have  new 
colonies,  set  up  the  extra  hives,  take  half 
the  empty  frames  out  of  them,  then  open 
the  first  colony  to  be  divided,  remove 
three  frames  of  solidly  grouped  brood 
with  all  of  the  bees  which  are  clustered 
thereon  and  two  frames  of  honey  and 
pollen.  Place  them  in  the  hive  on  the 
new  stand,  making  sure  the  queen  is  in 
the  parent  colony  and  not  on  any  of  the 
frames  just  removed.  Replace  the  five 
you  have  taken  out  of  the  parent  hive 
with  the  empty  five  taken  from  the  new 
hive.  Place  the  cage  with  the  queen  in  it 
on  top  of  the  frames  of  the  new  colony, 
and  do  not  disturb  it  for  at  least  10  days, 
at  which  time  it  can  be  inspected  to  see 
if  the  queen  has  been  accepted.  Feed 
both  colonies  if  necessary  in  order  that 
they  build  up  rapidly,  then  immediately 
before  the  flow  again  join  them  with 
newspaper,  placing  the  one  with  the  new 
queen  on  top,  as  it  is  nearly  always  the 
queen  in  the  upper  colony  who  survives. 
By  doing  this  you  not  only  have  a  pow¬ 
erful  colony  to  bring  in  the  nectar  but 
also  a  young  queen  to  go  into  Winter 
quarters. 

I  have  heard  that  at  one  time  a  man’s 
ability  as  a  beekeeper  was  measured  by 
the  number  of  swarms  his  bees  produced, 
but  we  know  better  than  that  since  more 
actual  facts  are  known  about  bees  and 
guesswork  has  been  discarded.  We  can¬ 
not  overcome  their  urge  to  swarm  but  we 
can  control  their  swarming  to  our  ad¬ 
vantage  by  using  a  little  care  previous  to 
and  during  the  swarming  season,  usually 
May  and  June.  By  so  doing  we  can  save 
ourselves  the  loss  of  bees  and  have 
stronger  colonies.  The  most  common 
causes  of  swarming  are  crowded  quarters 
and  lack  of  ventilation,  both  of  which  are 
easily  overcome.  A  single  story  brood 
chamber  does  not  provide  enough  room 
for  even  a  fairly  good  queen,  therefore  if 
we  have  not  wintered  in  two  stories  it  is 
necessary  that  we  provide  the  second 
story  before  overcrowding  occurs.  As 
soon  as  there  is  brood  in  five  or  six 
frames  add  the  extra  chamber,  moving  a 
couple  of  frames  of  brood  into  it,  as  an 
inducement  to  the  queen  to  move  up. 
Ventilation  can  be  taken  care  of  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  apiary  in  a  partly  shaded  spot 
and  opening  the  entrance  wider  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer. 

ARTHUR  R.  BULLWINKEL. 


The  Maple  Sugar  Industry 

The  production  of  maple  syrup  and 
sugar  adds  a  great  many  dollars  to  the 
income  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  States.  Of  these  States  New  York 
ranks  high,  the  yearly  value  of  the  crop 
to  the  farmers  of  this  State  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  $3,000,000. 

Add  to  that  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  fuel  used  in  syrup  production  is 
usually  rough  or  second-class  wood,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  side-line  of 
farming  that  will  return  as  much  reve¬ 
nue  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Most  of  the  sugar  bushes  are  part  of, 
or  are  combined  with  the  wood-lot.  It  is 
here  that  opportunity  presents  itself  to 
lower  the  cost  of  sugar  production.  In 
cutting  fire-wood  or  lumber,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  damage  the  sugar  maples, 
but  rather  to  thin  out  and  encourage 
thrifty  individual  trees.  Take  out  all 
unsound  or  long  spindly  maples  as  well 
as  those  of  other  species.  Do  not  thin 
too  heavily  at  first,  do  it  gradually  so 
as  not  to  expose  the  maples  to  high  winds 
which  would  probably  uproot  them. 
Leave  sound  thrifty  maples  that  are  free 
from  forks  ’and  have  good  crowns  as 
these  are  the  trees  that  will  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  sap.  The  trees  that 
are  removed  will  furnish  the  home  with 
fuel  and  perhaps  some  to  sell.  The  tops 
and  large  branches,  cut  into  three-foot 
lengths  with  the  ax,  make  the  best  fuel. 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  average  sugar 
bush  would  be  non-producing  if  the 
trees  were  cut  off.  With  but  little  extra 
work  they  can  be  improved  and  developed 
until  a  fine  sugar  grove  results.  This 
grove,  if  properly  tapped  and  cared  for, 
will  show  an  annual  profit  plus  some 
of  the  finest  syrup  in  the  world,  for  your 
own  table,  and  will  be  an  added  induce¬ 
ment  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm.  fred  brown. 
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XHREE  years  ago  Harvey  S.  Firestone 
conceived  the  idea  that  farm  work  would  be 
easier,  faster,  and  more  economical  if  it  were 
done  on  rubber. 

the  Old  Homestead  farm  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  which  Mr.  Firestone 
still  operates,  that  he  directed  engineers  and  developed 
a  practical  pneumatic  tire  for  tractors  and  every  other 
wheeled  implement  on  the  farm.  The  result  was  a 
super-traction  tire  so  unusual  in  design  and  so  amazing 
in  performance  that  a  patent  was  issued  on  the  tire  by 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  at  Washington. 

On  tractors,  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  will  do 
the  work  25  per  cent  faster  with  a  saving  of  25  per 
cent  in  fuel  cost.  On  sprayers,  combines,  binders  and 
other  farm  implements  they  reduce  draft  40  to  50  per 
cent;  do  not  pack  the  soil,  sink  into  soft  ground  or  make 
ruts;  protect  equipment;  do  not  damage  crops  and 

vines;  speed  up  every  farm  operation. 

♦  >  .  '  . 

One  set  of  tires  will  fit  several  implements.  Tires 
can  be  changed  quickly  from  one  implement  to 
another.  Two  or  three  sets  are  all  you  need  to  take  care 
of  practically  all  your  farm  implements. 

See  the  Firestone  Tire  Dealer,  implement  dealer 
or  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store  today — and 
in  placing  your  order  for  new  equipment,  be  sure  to 
specify  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  on  your  new 
tractor  or  farm  implement. 


Guarantee  —  This 
heavy,  Super-Traction 
tread  is  guaranteed 
not  to  loosen  from  the 
tire  body  under  any 
conditions,  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  tire 
are  fully  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction. 
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READ  WHAT  FARMERS  SAY  ABOUT 
THESE  REMARKABLE  TIRES 


“Ground  Grip  Tires  give  my  tractor 
100%  traction  on  soft,  wet  ground.” 
— George  State i  Minot,  N.  D. 

“Ground  Grips  save  about  one-half 
gallon  tractor  fuel  per  hour — show 
very  little  wear  after  two  years.” 
— L.  R.  Love,  LaSalle,  Colo. 

“In  doing  custom  work  on  Ground 
Grip  Tires  1  can  net  $5  a  day  over  the 
amount  earned  on  steel  lugs.” — 
Harold  Elsbury,  Sutherland,  la. 

“Ground  Grip  Tires  won't  injure 
fields  or  roadbeds,  or  damage  crops 
or  seedings.” — Hugh  G.  Humphreys, 
blew  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


“With  mv  tractor  on  Ground  Grips 
it  has  about  one-third  more  power, 
pulls  two  16-inch  plows  in  high  gear 
under  all  conditions.”  — 
R.  A.  Wharram,  Stanley,  la. 


“1  can  move  my  tractor  on  Ground 
Grips  from  one  job  to  another 
without  the  necessity  of  loading  it 
onto  a  trailer.” — Robert  E.  Hooker, 
Highlands,  Calif. 


“Mine  is  a  two-plow  tractor  but  it 
pulls  three  14-inch  plows  easily  in 
high  gear  since  1  put  on  Ground 
Grip  Tires.” — Frank  Warrick, 
Rushville,  Ind. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone,  Monday 
evenings,  N.  B.  C.  —  WEAF  Network 
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Bender  s  Surprise  Still  Proves  to  be 
the  Outstanding  Choice  with 
New  York  State  Growers 


.1  Field  of  Bender's  Surprise  in  Up-State  New  York 


HE  muskmelon  is  believed  to  be  of 
Old  World  origin  and  apparently 
was  brought  to  the  New  World  by 
Columbus,  for  it  was  reported  that 
he  grew  the  crop  on  the  Island  of 
Haiti  upon  the  return  of  his  second 
voyage  to  America  in  1914.  Tears  later  in  153o 
Cartier  reported  it  as  growing  near  the  present  city 
of  Montreal.  In  1609  melons  were  grown  by  the 
colonists  in  Virginia  and  they  were  reported  to  be 
grown  by  the  Indians  prior  to  1748  near  Philadel¬ 
phia.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  comprehensive 
books  on  gardening  was  written  by  Bernard  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  a  Philadelphia  seedsman,  in  1806.  In  his 
catalog  were  listed  13  varieties  of  melons,  seeds  of 
which  he  had  for  sale.  Such  sorts  as  Early  Romana. 
Black  Portugal,  Minorca,  Netted  Green -flesh  and 
Nutmeg  were  included,  all  of  which 
were  Old  World  varieties  and  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  European  literature.  One 
of  the  Netted  Nutmeg  or  Citron  varie¬ 
ties  was  brought  into  France  from 
Africa  by  a  monk  in  1777 ;  from  thence 
it  spread  to  many  countries.  From  this 
type  was  developed  in  America  a  va¬ 
riety  known  as  the  Pineapple  which 
was  characterized  by  its  small  oval 
shape,  thick  nettedness  and  spicy 
flavor.  This  in  all  probability  was  the 
forerunner  of  Skill  man’s  Netted  intro¬ 
duced  about  1835  and  the  Netted  Gem 
of  1881. 

Green-fleshed  melons  were  decidedly 
in  the  majority  during  the  early  days 
of  our  agriculture,  although  the  yellow- 
fleshed  common  muskmelon  and  the 
giant  form  were  also  known  to  exist. 

With  the  introduction  of  Christiana  in 
1850  the  development  of  superior 
orange-fleshed  sorts  was  initiated.  This 
was  followed  by  Sillis  Hybrid  in  1870 
and  Surprise  in  1S76,  the  existence 
of  the  latter  probably  being  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  introduction  of  White  Ja¬ 
pan  by  Perry  from  Japan  in  1853. 

From  these  sorts  then,  have  come  most 
of  our  modern  varieties,  although  there  are  several 
noteworthy  examples  of  direct  importation  playing 
a  part  in  the  development  of  the  industry.  Up  to 
1880  there  was  comparatively  little  interest  shown 
by  seedsmen  to  develop  improved  varieties.  From 
1880  to  1890  some  15  new  sorts  were  introduced  and 
the  greatest  activity  ever  recorded  was  experienced 
in  the  next  decade  when  over  30  improved  new  va¬ 
rieties  were  listed  by  prominent  seedsmen.  Interest 
then  receded  somewhat  until  1920,  after  which  it 
again  assumed  renewed  activity. 


Present-day  varieties  can  be  classified  into  12  or 
14  distinct  horticultural  groups  based  chiefly  on 
fundamental  differences  in  form,  netting,  skin  color 
and  flesh  color.  Thus  we  have  such  green-fleshed 
types  as  Nutmeg,  Jenny  Lind,  Hackensack,  Montreal 
Market,  Netted  Gem,  Acme  and  Cosmopolitan  and 
orange-fleshed  ones  such  as  Tip  Top,  Osage,  Hoo 
Doo,  Pollock,  Burrell’s  Gem  and  the  Giant.  Within 
recent  years  another  group,  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  white-skinned  cantaloupes,  has  been  developed 
and  must  be  considered  quite  distinct.  Few  of  these 
are  of  commercial  importance  in  New  York  State, 
yet  this  brief  survey  of  the  variation  which  exists  in 
this  crop  will  serve  in  some  measure  to  indicate  the 
cosmopolitan  constitution  of  this  pleasing  vine  fruit. 

Bender’s  Surprise  is  and  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years  the  A-No.-l  melon  for  New  York  growers. 


Aristocrat  (Golden  Combination) 

It  originated  with  Charles  Bender  near  Albany  about 
1900  as  a  selection  out  of  Surprise.  Taking  all  va¬ 
rieties  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  the  Bender  is  a 
mid-season  sort,  maturing  about  a  week  later  than 
Delicious,  about  in  season  with  Irondequoit,  and  five 
or  six  days  earlier  than  Montreal  Market.  It  most 
resembles  Irondequoit  in  form,  although  it  is  larger 
than  that  variety,  more  coarsely  interlaced,  has  a 
much  more  prominent  blossom  scar  and  is  known  to 
be  a  better  keeper.  Average  fruits  will  measure 
eight  to  nine  inches  from  stem  to  blossom  end  and 


seven  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  will  weigh 
seven  to  eight  pounds.  The  tendency  for  growers  to 
develop  their  own  strain  of  this  variety  has  caused 
some  confusion  as  to  what  should  constitute  good 
type;  consequently  one  can  find  short  oval  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  oblate,  shallow  furrowed  and  deeply  fur¬ 
rowed.  very  large  and  medium  sized  fruits  in  most 
stocks. 

Irondequoit  is  of  considerable  importance  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas,  particularly  near  Rochester.  In  the  past 
the  name  has  been  associated  with  very  fine  quality 
and  because  of  this  growers  find  it  nigh  impossible  to 
sell  a  melon  unless  it  is  called  Irondequoit.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  observed  that  most  of  the  melons  sold 
in  that  area  are  of  Bender's  variety,  although  sold 
as  Irondequoit.  The  original  variety  was  four  to 
six  days  earlier  than  Hale's  Best,  in  season  w7ith 
Bender’s,  and  about  a  week  later  than 
Delicious.  It  obviously  most  resembles 
the  Bender  but  is  more  globular  in 
shape,  has  lighter  and  more  finely  in¬ 
terlaced  netting,  paler  yellow  skin, 
much  smaller  blossom  scar,  and  is  de¬ 
cidedly  more  susceptible  to  cracking  at 
the  blossom-end,  a  factor  which  was  in 
no  small  measure  responsible  for  its 
decline  as  a  roadside  market  sort. 

Delicious  was  introduced  by  a  Min¬ 
nesota  seedsman  about  10  years  ago 
and  has  gained  considerable  pres!  ige  in 
this  State  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years  as  a  smaller  and  earlier  Bender¬ 
like  melon,  from  which  it  was  selected. 
It  is  a  moderately  early  variety,  about 
one  week  earlier  than  the  Bender,  in 
season  with  Extra  Early  Osage  and 
about  four  or  five  days  later  than 
Golden  Champlain.  It  is  less  deeply 
furrowed  than  the  Bender,  more  finely 
netted  and  has  a  much  less  prominent 
blossom-end  scar. 

Milwaukee  Market  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  about  30  years  ago  by  a  Wiscon¬ 
sin  seed  house  and  has  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Region.  It  was  tried  in  the  Buffalo 
area  some  years  ago  and  is  still  grown  by  some 
growers.  Its  superior  quality  in  comparison  to 
others  in  the  group  has  remained  unquestioned,  and 
by  many  is  believed  to  be  the  best.  Its  tendency  to 
soften  at  the  blossom-end,  however,  has  limited  its 
culture  in  this  State.  It  matures  a  few  days  earlier 
than  the  Bender  and  will  average  smaller  than  that 
variety.  A  greater  percentage  of  these  fruits  are 
more  symmetrical  than  are  those  of  the  Bender,  are 
more  finely  and  uniformly  interlaced,  and  have 
smaller  blossom-end  scars.  (Continued  on  Page  421) 
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Ei&ht  Years  Of  Sturdy  Chicks 


ROM  my  own  observation  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  rearing  oi:  chicks  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  I 
have  derived  one  conclusion  of  espe¬ 
cial  interest,  and  that  is,  that  the 
health,  the  vigor  and  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  layers  for  all  their  days  will  be  de¬ 
termined,  mainly,  by  the  experience  of  the  chicks  in 
the  brooders.  I  do  not,  let  me  hasten  to  say,  lose 
sight  of  the  high  importance  of  breeding.  No  amount 
of  after  care  will  make  good  layers  out  of  poor 
stock,  but  even  more  is  it  true  that  the  best  of  breed¬ 
ing  is  valueless  if  brooding  conditions  sap  the  native 
vitality  of  the  birds. 

in  early  Spring  eight  years  ago  I  was  getting  one 
section  of  a  long  brooder-house  ready  for  an  ex¬ 
pected  brood  of  chicks  out  of  our  own  incubator.  The 
hatch  would  come  off  in  a  day  or  two  and  the  needed 
tidying  and  warming  up  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 
After  all  else  was  in  order  no  litter  was  at  hand 
to  spread  over  the  concrete  floor.  We  ordinarily 
used  clover  heads,  chaff,  or  any  other  short  stuff 
that  the  barn  afforded,  both  for  the  comfort  of  the 
chicks  and  to  prevent  the  droppings  from  sticking 
to  the  concrete.  I  was  rather  discouraged  because 
of  our  previous  disasters  in  chick  rearing  and  felt 
little  like  making  a  special  trip  to  the  barn  to  get 
the  chaff,  so  I  carried  into  the  section  I  was  getting 
ready  several  bushels  of  very  dry  ground — field  loam 
—  from  an  adjoining  section,  as  a  make-shift  until 
I  felt  like  bringing  the  usual  litter. 

In  the  Fall  previous  we  had  taken  up  a  lot  of 
celery  with  as  much  ground  as  would  adhere  to  the 
roots,  and  packed  in  a  section  closely  on  the  con¬ 
crete.  The  celery  was  trimmed  out  and  sold  before 
New  Year's,  and  the  ground  had  remained  for  later 
removal.  It  had  become  dust  dry,  and  this  dry 
earth  now  became  the  carpet  for  the  new  chicks’ 
parlor. 

On  the  appointed  day  some  800  chicks  were 
brought  to  the  hover  very  carefully,  to  prevent  chill¬ 
ing — a  point  sometimes  overlooked— and  were  kept 
from  straying  by  a  circle  of  narrow  wire  netting 
over  which  feed  bags  were  draped  as  an  added 
guard  against  chilling.  As  they  grew  stronger  the 
fence  was  moved  farther  from  the  brooder  stove  and 
in  a  few  days  removed  entirely.  Then  the  youngsters 
had  an  earth-carpeted  room  10  by  10  feet  and  made 
use  of  every  square  inch  of  it. 

Those  chicks  thrived,  and  they  kept  on  thriving. 
They  were  the  most  active,  the  brightest  eyed,  tin* 
kickingest  babies  I  had  ever  seen :  a  delight  to  the 
eye — this  is,  when  I  could  see  them,  for  the  dust 
those  300-odd  pairs  of  legs  raised  was  a  caution.  In 
fact,  when  I  was  able  to  see  at  all  there  seemed  to 
be  at  least  a  million  twinkling  feet  raising  — 
well,  dust ! 

These  things,  among  others,  have  we  learned.  We 
start  with  a  clean  house.  Floor,  stove,  hover,  walls 
and  appliances  are  as  clean  as  we  can  make  them. 
Then  clean  ground  is  brought  from  a  field  not  too 
close  to  the  buildings,  where  poultry  might  have 
been  roaming  or  where  the  cleanings  of  poultry- 
houses  might  have  been  spread,  and  is  spread  over 
the  floor  to  a  depth  of  two  to  three  inches.  This 
earth  carpet  is  dried  thoroughly  by  running  the 
stove  at  high  pressure  for  several  days  in  advance 
ol  the  arrival  of  the  chicks.  The  ground  is  turned 
and  shifted  so  as  to  dry  evenly  and  completely.  The 
lumps  are  gathered  with  a  steel  rake — a  wire  lawn 
rake  is  very  good  for  the  purpose,  particularly  the 
looped  teeth — and  crushed  with  the  foot :  what  cannot 
be  thus  made  very  fine  is  removed.  And  that  is  all 
for  the  season,  no  matter  how  many  broods  occupy 
the  room  during  the  season. 

The  grounnd  must  not  be  too  deep  for  best  results : 
nor  too  thin,  for  that  matter;  say  between  two  and 
three  inches  at  most.  There  should  be  no  thin  spots 
that  the  chicks  in  their  unending  scamperings  make 
entirely  bare,  for  then  the  droppings  will  stick  to 
the  concrete  and  make  a  mess.  On  the  other  hand, 
it-  too  much  ground  is  used,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
stirred  to  the  floor  beneath,  it  will  pack,  become 
damp,  unsanitary,  hard  and  useless. 

One  thing  to  remember  is  this:  After  the 
chicks  are  on  this  earth  floor  a  given  time 
—it  may  be  a  week  or  less,  as  we  prefer 
—the  droppings  are  gathered  and  re¬ 
moved  ;  taken  out  of  the  building. 

Most  of  the  ground  remains. 

This  is  done  at  least  week 
■y.  Only  if  too  much 
ground  is  removed  at 
each  cleaning  and  the 


floor  covering  becomes  thin  in  places  is  more  ground 
added  during  the  season. 

To  clean  the  pens  we  have  learned  is  an  extremely 
simple  process.  The  garden  rake  comes  into  play ; 
a  broom,  a  fire  shovel  and  a  pail  comprise  the  en¬ 
tire  cleaning  outfit.  While  raking  lumps  of  that 
first  dry  ground  on  heaps  for  easier  crushing  I 
noticed  that  the  droppings,  too,  were  gathered.  They 
were  extremely  hard,  dry  pellets,  and  when  in  heaps 
the  pail  and  fire  shovel  did  the  rest.  The  broom  was 
fine  for  taking  up  the  finer  parts  of  the  droppings 
the  rake  missed.  We  hold  it  very  slopingly,  much 
as  though  we  were  wiping  the  floor  with  a  broom.  To 
understand  why  this  is  an  excellent  method  of  clean¬ 
ing  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  the  ground 
is  heavier  than  the  droppings  and  they  naturally 
come  to  the  Surface.  Every  farmer  who  has  raked 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat  on  the  barn  floor  knows 
how  this  is  done.  A  little  lifting  motion  is  given 
the  rake  which  tends  to  bring  up  what  is  below  the 
surface.  To  clean  such  a  brooder-room  takes  but  a 
few  minutes,  10  at  most,  and  then  the  floor  is  spick 
and  span  as  new. 

Another  item  of  interest  is  the  purifying  action 
of  the  dust.  Dry  earth  is  a  fine  deodorant  and  its 
use  with  the  chicks  eliminated  offensive  odors  so 
likely  to  be  present  where  hundreds  of  birds  are 
housed. 

Still  another  marvel  is  the  entire  absence  of  lice. 
We  no  longer  give  any  possible  infestation  of  such 
vermin  a  thought.  It  would  be  a  venturesome  bug, 
indeed,  that  would  spend  much  time  in  a  perpetual 
dust  bath,  for  that,  in  effect,  is  it — Nature’s  most  ef¬ 
fective  louse  discourager. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  dust,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
when  we  have  the  long  brooder-house  filled  with 
thousands  of  chicks,  every  one  of  them  intent  on 
outdoing  its  fellows  in  plain  and  fancy  kicking, 
there  is  often  more  dust  in  the  air  than  on  the  floor, 
or  so  it  seems.  It  is  not  entirely  pleasant  to  go  in 
and  fix  stoves,  fill  the  founts,  attend  to  the  feeding, 
but  to  balance  that,  there  have  been  few  dead  chicks 
to  be  disposed  of,  no  holes  to  be  dug  in  sticky 
ground,  which  formerly  was  necessary  far  too  often 
because  there  were  too  many  lifeless  chicks  to  burn 
in  the  brooder  fires.  Never  again  a  burying  squad 
so  long  as' dry  ground  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Please  note  particularly,  that  I  always  speak  of 
dry  earth,  and  that  means  dry  earth  and  not  some¬ 
thing  “just  as  good.”  Damp  earth  is  no  better  and 
may  be  much  worse  than  any  other  kind  of  damp 
litter;  which  brings  up  the  subject  of  dampness,  to 
my  way  of  thinking  the  most  troublesome  thing  to 
contend  with  in  the  poultry  houses  for  young  and  old. 

The  floors  must  be  covered  with  something  to  keep 
them  reasonably  tidy  and  reasonably  warm  to  the 
feet  of  the  birds.  Most  commonly  a  strawy  litter  is 
used  hay.  straw,  cut  corn  stalks  or  some  purchased 
substitute.  All  these  are  absorbent  of  moisture  in 
varying  degree.  They  take  up  and  hold  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  air  and  that  voided  by  the  birds  in  their 
droppings  and  from  their  breathing.  But— and  this 
is  the  significant  fact— that  absorbing  and  holding 
is  just  what  we  do  not  want  in  brooders  cm-  in  lay¬ 
ing  houses.  If  the  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the 
litter,  it  makes  a  damp  house,  a  sure  precursor  of 
disease.  If  no  litter  is  there  to  do  this,  the  moving 
air  will  carry  its  water  out  of  the  way.  And 
there  are  many  other  reasons  for  damp  litter. 

This  prevention  of  dampness  alone  is  of 
untold  value  in  brooding,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  account  completely  for  the 
almost  total  avoidance  of  dis¬ 
ease.  There  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more,  and  I  believe 
it  is  this.  All  life  de¬ 
pends  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree  on 

a  supply  of 
w  a  t  e  r. 


and  germ  life  is  not  different  in  that  respect.  The 
grain  of  com  or  of  wheat  will  not  “sprout”  in  any 
medium  kept  perfectly  dry.  Science  discovered  that 
the  germs  of  coccidiosis  which  has  caused  so  many 
chick  losses,  must  be  in  the  open  air  in  the  presence 
of  heat  and  moisture  for  upwards  of  4S  hours  before 
they  become  infectious.  This  means,  I  take  it,  that 
if  the  chicks  eat  germ-laden  droppings  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  not  at  least  so  old,  no  infection  will  take 
place. 

Open  air  and  heat  we  must  have  in  the  brooder- 
house,  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  if  we  can  eliminate 
the  third  essential,  moisture,  then  the  chain  is  brok¬ 
en  and  infection  is  impossible.  I  believe  we  have 
broken  the  chain  by  using  dust  dry  earth  on  our 
floors,  in  place  of  the  moisture  gathering,  strawy 
litter.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  those  who  use 
wire  covered  floors  in  their  brooders  accomplish  the 
same  purpose,  apparently,  but  at  enormously  greater 
cost  and  effort. 

Long  before  our  discovery  of  the  dust  method  I 
had  felt  sure  that  pullets  too  often  went  into  the 
laying  houses  in  apparent  health  but  carrying  with 
them  some  weakness  derived  from  brooder  troubles 
they  had  survived.  And  this  weakness  sooner  or 
later  made  them  easy  victims  to  the  onslaught  of 
disease.  Their  coefficient  of  resistance  had  been 
lowered. 

If  then,  as  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past 
seven  or  eight  year,  we  can  avoid  most  of  the  usual 
brooder  troubles  that  afflict  our  chicks,  they  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  weaknesses  that  follow  infec¬ 
tions  and  will  enter  upon  their  productive  careers, 
strong  to  resist  attack. 

Those  who  object  to  the  dust  have  urged  the  use 
of  clean,  dustless  sand  for  the  floor  litter,  but  there¬ 
by  the  advantage  of  our  method  would  be  lost  be¬ 
cause  the  dust  is  essential  and,  too.  if  the  chicks 
get  anything  else  of  value  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
simple  grains  of  sand. 

We  believe  this  entirely  probable,  for,  year  by 
year,  as  our  birds  in  the  laying  houses  that  had 
been  raised  by  the  old  methods,  were  culled  out.  the 
percentage  of  diseased  and  dying  birds  grew  less, 
until  now  it  has  reached  a  very  low  point,  indeed. 

For  several  years,  now  (as  a  conspicuous  example, 
among  many)  we  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  roup 
ish  infection  in  all  their  varieties;  whereas  our 
losses  from  this  trouble  alone  in  certain  years  had 
been  frightful.  We  are  post  graduates  in  the  disease 
business.  I  could  write  a  volume  about  it.  Per¬ 
haps  I  will,  which  is  a  promise,  not  a  threat. 

And  then,  after  hanging  fire  in  some  unac¬ 
countable  way  for  five  years  or  so  the 
thought  popped  out.  “If  dry  earth  is  so 
good  in  the  brooders,  why  not  in  the 
laying  house,  where  dampness 
has  made  life  for  us  miser 
able?”  And  so — but  that  is 
another  story.  —  How¬ 
ard  Mitmax.  North¬ 
ampton  County. 

Pennsylania. 
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Wx  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Garden  of  Gladiolus 


100  Bulbs  for  $2.00 

A  wonderful  collection  of  45  modern  va¬ 
rieties  in  about  every  color  imaginable 
from  white  thru  the  various  shades  of 
pink,  yellow,  lavender,  blue  and  smoke  to 
dark  red.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  the 
finest  unlabelled  collection  of  Glads  sold  in 
America  at  anywhere  near  the  price.  Con¬ 
tains  varieties  that  a  few  years  ago  sold 
for  as  high  as  $10  a  bulb.  These  bulbs  are 
medium  size  and  should  produce  wonderful 
blooms.  No  greater  gardening  pleasure  can 
be  secured  for  so  little  money.  Become  a 
Glad  Fan.  Directions  for  growing  with 
every  order.  Send  for  my  free  68-page  cata¬ 
log,  the  finest  Gladiolus  catalog  published. 


CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 

Bex  RN-1,  Burlington,  Vermont 


BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties  — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
STRAWBERRY — Premier,  Success,  Blakemore,  Win. 
Belt.  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aberdeen,  Lupton.  Gandy, 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake  and  Mastodon  Everbearing 

We  Pay  Transportation  A  j* kicks1 

Parcel  Poet  or  Express  100  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry,  1st  9  Var.  above.  .$0.75  $2.50  $4.50  $20.00 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake. .  .85  3.00  5.25  25.00 

Mastodon  Everbearing  .  I  - 10  3.75  7.25  32.50 

Cabbage  Plants . 40  1.25  1.80 

Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Tomato...  .60  2.00  3.50  16.25 

Eggplant,  Tom.,  Pepper,  transp.1.50  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Sweet  Potato  and  Celery . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Jlrussel  Sprouts,  Lettuce,  Beet,  Leek.  Broccoli,  Onion, 
Endive,  Parsley,  Kohl  Babi.  .60  1.75  2.90  12.50 

Raspberry iLatham,  Chief,  St.  Begis,  Cumberland,  Logan 
Blackberry:  Eldorado,  E.  Harvest.  Lucreta,  Dewberry 
All  Trans.  Paid.  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus.  1-yr.  No.  1  .$0.30  $0.50  $0.75  $1.20  $4.00  $7.00 

Bliubarb,  1-yr.  No.  1.  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

Horserad.  1-yr.  No.  1.  .30  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 

Basp.  &  Blackberry. .  .60  1.00  1.75  2.75  10*00  18.00 

Catalog  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


GmesiicaA  leading  Afuwbevuf  book 

Fully  illustrated  in  colors  ami  describes  the  newer  and 
better  paying  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspberries f 
Blackberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc.  Giving  com* 
culture  directions,  and  tells  bow  our  customers  are 
getting  larger  yields  of  fancy  fruit. 
Many  of  them  making  $300.  per 
acre  from  Townsend's  Selected 
Strain  plants  of  approved  varie - 
ties.  Every  fruitgrower  and  gar* 
dener  should  have  this  book.  Your 
Free  Copy  Is  Ready. 

E,  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury, Maryland 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY  -  APPROVED  VARIETIES 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS  THAT  PRODUCE.  These  varieties 
assure  BUCcesB.  Dog  to  your  from  oe 

iTOPSLl 1  beds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed .  Order  direct  or 

eend  for  FREE  catalog.  Prices  F  O  B,  Salisbury 

„  100  250  500  1000  5000 

DOBSETT  . $0.70  $1.25  $2.00  $4.00  $>7-50 

FAIBFAX  . 70  1.35  2.25  4.50  20.00 

CHESAPEAKE  . 70  1.35  2.25  4.50  20.00 

CATSKII.L  . 80  1.60  2.75  5.50  25.00 

PREMIER  . 65  1.15  1.75  3.50  15.00 

BIG  JOE  . 65  1.15  1.75  3.50  15.00 

MASTODON  E.  B . 95  2.00  3.25  6.50  27.50 

GIBSON  . 65  1. 10  1.65  3.25  14.25 

DUNLAP  . 65  1.10  1.65  3.25  14.25 

WM.  BELT . 65  1.15  1,75  3.50  15.00 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.  F.  D.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


QK^strawberries 


for  best  results  set  Rayner’s  high 
quality,  true  to  name  plants,  strong, 
vigorous  fresh  dug.  100%  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Order  direct  or 
send  for  Free  Berry  Book. 


DOBSETT  . 

FAIRFAX . 40 

PREMIER  . . 35 

CATSKILL  . 40 

Big  Joe  . 35 

CLERMONT  . 40 

CHESAPEAKE . 40 

GEM  E.  B . 

MASTODON  E.  B.  ... 
RAYNER  BROTHERS, 
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Box  5, 

Salisbury.  Maryland 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Our  Plants  Are  Certified.  DOB- 
SEPT  and  FAIBFAX  also  all 
other  leading  standard  and  ever- 
bearing  varieties. 

Our  1936  catalog  gives  prices,  de¬ 
scriptions,  illustrations  in  color 
and  complete  planting  and  cul¬ 
tural  directions. 

_  FREE  COPY  — WRITE  TODAY 

BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES,  Inc. 

B0X  28  SELBYVILLE,  DEL. 

One  of  the  largest  growers  in  America. 
“Serving  tbe  Commercial  Strawberry  Growers  for  25  Years" 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  Station 
says:  “In  bush  and  fruit— the  best  red  — —  , 

raspberry  under  cultivation.”  Disease  resistant — hardy 
—productive— fruit  large,  firm  no  crumble,  excels  for 
home  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced 
Diice9  on  15  other  varieties — Latham,  Chief,  June,  to* 
lumbian  etc.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries, 
Grapes.  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses.  Evergreens  etc. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Bx  R,  H00SICK  FALLS,  N-  Y. 


NORTHERN  BERRY  PLANTS 

GROWN 

We  have  the  leading  varieties  of  strawberry  plant9 
including 

Dorsett  and  Fairfax,  Mastodon  Everbearing 

Prices  Reasonable 

NEWBURGH  RED  RASPBERRY  SETS. 
Shrubs  -  Trees  -  Evergreens  -  Etc. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  &  SONS,  Oswego  Co.,  HASTINGS,  N.Y. 


O,  l  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Premier. 

btrawberry  rlants  Howard  n.  nig  .me  and 

Chesapeake  60c  per  100.  $3.50  per  1,000;  5  000  for 
$15.00.  Mastodon  Everbearing  80o  per  100:  $5.00  per 
1,000.  BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 

150  Blooming  size  bulbs.  40  choice 
varieties  ...  S  1 .00.  Postpaid. 

Longfellow  Bros.,  Hallowell,  Me 


GLADIOLUS 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 


Celery  Troubles 


I*m  planning  on  raising  some  celery  as 
other  people  here  have  raised  it  success¬ 
fully.  I  have  had  trouble  keeping  it  over 
Winter.  Perhaps  you  could  1  ell  me  how 
to  keep  it  without  rusting.  MRS.  is.  T. 

Birchwood,  Wis. 

Although  there  is  such  a  disease  as 
celery  rust  it  causes  so  little  harm  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  early  and  late  blights  of 
celery  that  it  is  generally  considered  of 
minor  economic  importance.  Since  the 
name  “rust”  is  often  applied  to  several  of 
ihese  diseases  that  bring  about  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  reddish  brown  or  rusty  looking- 
leaf  spots, “it  is  quite  likely  that  the  initial 
cause  of  this  trouble  was  one  of  the 
blights.  Storage  rots,  although  closely 
dependent  on  temperature  and  moisture 
conditions  in  the  storage  house,  in  most 
instances  have  their  origin  in  field  dis¬ 
eases.  Plants  severely  affected  with  early 
blight  shrivel  and  dry  out  in  storage 
whereas  late  blight  opens  the  way  for 
various  secondary  infections  of  rot-pro¬ 
ducing  organisms.  Most  of  these  blights 
can  be  controlled  by  spraying  or  dusting 
the  seedlings  in  the  plant  bed,  and  if  set 
in  a  field  where  blight  was  prevalent  the 
year  previous,  more  or  less  regular  spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting  practiced  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  Effective  con¬ 
trol  has  been  secured  by  spraying  the 
seedlings  with  4-4-50  Bordeaux  when  two 
inches  high  and  just  before  setting  in  the 
field,  then  continued  in  the  field  four  or 
five  times  depending  on  weather  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  growers  find  it  necessary  to 
always  keep  the  foliage  protected.  Dust¬ 
ing  with  20-S0  copper-lime  dust  has  also 
proved  successful  when  a  similar  sched¬ 
ule  has  been  followed.  If  healthy  celery 
then  is  held  under  proper  storage  condi¬ 
tions  rots  developed  1  herein  should  be 
limited  to  a  minimum.  w.  D.  E. 


Suggestion  for  Greenhouse 
Shade 

Seeing  the  article  on  shading  green¬ 
houses  in  your  March  7  issue  1  wish  to 
say  that  while  it  is  excellent  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  the  formulas  are  as 
good  as  simple  rye  flour  and  cold  water 
put  on  either  by  garden  syringe  or  spray 
pump  or  by  brush  is  preferred.  This 
gives  a  translucent  shade,  does  not  harden 
by  age  like  cement  or  white  lead  and 
does  not  injure  anything  in  the  vicinity 
when  applied.  A  little  experimenting  is 
required  to  get  it  just  right,  but  once 
used  its  merits  will  be  seen  at  once. 

New  Jersey.  H.  w.  h. 


Hardiness  of  Boysenberry 

lias  anyone  in  Pennsylvania  or  New 
York  tried  raising  the  Boysenberry?  1 
am  wondering  if  they  may  not  be  too 
tender  for  this  region.  1  have  ordered 
100  plants.  MRS.  D.  H.  G. 

Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

All  the  reports  to  date  indicate  that 
you  are  right  in  suspecting  that  the  Boy¬ 
senberry  may  not  be  sufficiently  hardy  for 
your  section.  It  is  considered  tender 
even  south  of  you.  Nevertheless,  since 
you  understand  that  its  lack  of  hardiness 
is  one  of  its  limitations,  you  can  set 
about  doing  a  few  things  to  meet  the 
situation.  First  of  all,  be  sure  to  let  the 
new  canes  lie  on  the  ground  until  the 
Spring  of  the  next  year.  By  this  means 
the  shoots  will  be  protected  more  or  less 
by  weed  growth  and  any  other  similar 
natural  cover.  The  dewberry,  which  is 
also  inclined  to  be  tender  in  the  North 
is  handled  satisfactorily  by  this  method. 

H.  B.  T. 


Spray  for  Raspberry 
Anthracnose 

Anthracnose,  a  fungus  disease,  was 
very  severe  and  caused  large  losses  to 
black  raspberry-growers  during  1935.  It 
can  be  controlled  by  spraying.  Ordinarily, 
one  delayed  dormant  spray  consisting  of 
one  gallon  of  liquid  lime-sulphur  and  wa¬ 
ter  make  20  gallons  of  spray  is  sufficient. 
It  should  be  applied  when  the  buds  first 
show  green.  Where  infection  has  been 
severe  the  strength  of  the  spray  should  be 
increased  to  one  gallon  of  lime-sulphur 
and  water  to  make  35  gallons  of  spray. 
The  canes  must  be  thoroughly  covered. 

An  additional  spray  of  2-4-50  Bordeaux 
is  advisable  this  year  and  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  one  week  before  bloom.  This  spray 
consists  of  two  pounds  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate  (blue  vitriol),  four  pounds  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime,  and  50  gallons  of  water.  The 
ingredients  should  be  diluted  separately 
and  then  poured  together  into  the  spray 
tank  to  secure  the  best  type  of  Bordeaux 
suspension.  Calcium  caseinate  may  be 
added  as  a  spreader  and  will  give  a  more 
uniform  coverage.  Spraying  of  raspber¬ 
ries  after  bloom  is  not  recommended  be¬ 
cause  of  the  danger  of  foliage  injury. 

Most  of  the  anthracnose  infection  in 
first-year  black  raspberry  plantings  origi¬ 
nates  from  spots  on  tbe  old  canes  or 
“handles”  attached  to  the  young  plants. 
The  removal  of  these  “handles”  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  is  a  very  effective  control  meas¬ 
ure.  Early  planting  of  the  tips  is  advis¬ 
able  to  prevent  infection  of  the  young 
growth  before  removal  from  old  plantings. 


Apple  Blossom  Time  in  Adams  County,  Pa. 
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Sunday,  May  10,  will  be  Apple  Blos¬ 
som  Time  in  Adams  County,  where  and 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  apple 
trees  will  be  in  blossom,  presenting  a 
sight  to  behold.  These  hundreds  of  or¬ 
chards  extend  along  the  lower  foot-hills 
of  the  South  Mountains  for  more  than  20 
miles,  with  cross  sections  of  improved 
State  highways  leading  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys,  giving  a  panoramic 
view  of  natural  scenery  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered. 

Gettysburg,  the  Gateway  to  the  South, 
with  its  historical  battlefield,  the  Dog 
Wood  and  Bed  Bud  in  blossom,  supple¬ 
ment  this  grand  view  of  orchards  in 
bloom.  These  orchards  are  reached  from 
the  east  and  west  by  Lincoln  Highway, 
U.  S.  Route  30.  From  the  north  and 
south  by  TJ.  S.  Route  15,  connecting  Har¬ 
risburg  and  Gettysburg,  Route  34  con¬ 
necting  Carlisle  and  Gettysburg.  Other 
routes  that  lead  through  this  large  apple 
belt  on  improved  highways  are  Route  234 


from  Biglerville  to  Lincoln  Highway,  by 
way  of  Buc-hana  Valley.  The  towns  of 
Biglerville,  Arendtsville,  Cashtown,  Orr- 
tanna,  Bendersville.  Mummasburg,  Peach 
Glen,  Idaville  and  York  Springs  are  prac¬ 
tically  surrounded  by  orchards. 

The  fruit-growers  of  Adams  County  be¬ 
lieve  that  nature  1ms  produced  such  a 
beautiful  picture,  that  to  add  other  en¬ 
tertainment  would  detract  from  its 
grandeur.  Tourists  tell  us  that  they  en¬ 
joy  traveling  over  these  improved  roads, 
stopping  where  the  scenery  seems  most' 
beautiful,  and  going  into  the  orchards, 
where  they  can  touch  the  beautiful  blos¬ 
soms,  enjoy  the  fragrance,  while  hearing 
the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  hum  of  the 
bees. 

This  blossom  period  will  last  from  one 
week  to  10  days.  A  welcome  is  extended 
to  all  by  the  Adams  County  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  to  visit  these  orchards — 
“When  It  Is  Apple  Blossom  Time  in 
Adams  County.” 


May  2,  1936 

North  Country  News 

The  North  Country  has  crawled  out  of 
its  blanket  of  snow  and  ice — shook  itself, 
rubbed  its  eyes — growled  at  things  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  is  preparing  to  dig  out  a  good 
living — and  a  little  surprise — for  another 
year.  This  was  a  hard  Winter,  but 
none  froze  to  death — no  one  starved — and 
there  were  no  floods  to  drown  in.  The 
North  Country  is  a  good  place  to  live. 

Winter  damage  is  negligible.  Fruit 
trees  and  small  fruits  have  come  through 
in  fine  shape.  I  was  doubtful  of  a  few 
young  pear  trees  because  they  made  such 
an  unusual  growth  last  season,  but  even 
the  terminal  buds  are  uninjured.  They 
may  blossom  this  year,  but  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  until  next  year.  There  is 
a  tremendous  fascination  in  growing  fruit 
trees.  Watching  their  growth,  waiting 
for  the  first  bloom  and  its  fruit,  has  all 
the  pleasurable  anticipations  of  a  child 
waiting  for  Christmas. 

We  have  a  splendid  system  of  roads, 
State  and  county,  of  concrete  or  asphalt, 
town  roads  sub-based  and  graveled.  Most 
of  them  are  kept  well  plowed  and  free 
from  snow  for  car  and  truck  use.  There 
was  little  frost  in  the  ground  when  the 
Spring  thaw  started  and  the  snow  melted 
slowly  so  the  surface  water  was  absorbed 
instead  of  running  off  in  flood.  That 
leaves  the  ground  well  saturated  for 
growing  crops  and  a  good  supply  for  wells 
and  springs.  The  maple  sugar  season  is 
nearly  past  and  makers  say  they  are 
away  behind  in  quantity  although  the 
quality  is  above  the  average.  That  means 
better  prices — nice  syrup  selling  for  $1.50 
and  sugar  for  25c.  There  seems  to  be 
an  abundance  of  potatoes  in  storage, 
many  of  them  of  the  red  varieties  or 
russets.  These  are  not  readily  saleable 
as  the  customers  demand  a  white  potato 
of  the  Green  Mountain  type.  Dealers  are 
paying  70  to  80c  per  bu.,  and  retailing  at 
$1.  Apples  are  coming  in  from  western 
sections  and  retailing  at  $1.35  for  fair 
grade.  Stores  are  paying  17c  for  eggs 
and  retailing  for  19c.  Meats  are  in  good 
demand  with  a  shortage  of  well-fattened 
poultry.  Beef  is  retailing  at  33  to  40c, 
according  to  cut  and  quality.  Pork,  from 
22  to  30c.  Live  poultry,  17  to  18c; 
dressed,  25e.  Good  supply  of  vegetables 
on  the  local  markets,  in  strong  demand 
and  at  fair  prices.  Carrot  sand  cabbage 
at  3c  per  lb.;  turnips  at  4c. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  horses, 
prices  ranging  from  $125  to  $200.  Cattle 
are  off  nearly  25  per  cent  in  price  and 
not  easy  sales.  Good  cows  going  from 
$60  to  $80,  all  tuberculin  tested.  A  large 
quantity  of  hay  on  hand  with  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $3  to  $12  per  ton.  Dairy  feed 
retailing  at  $3.40  and  poultry  scratch 
grains  at  $2  per  cwt. 

There  are  about  7,000  farms  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  but  there  has  not  been 
the  slump  in  real  estate  values  that  one 
meets  with  farther  south.  Farmers  here 
are  not  concerned  about  selling,  old  age, 
anywhere  above  90,  is  about  the  only  rea¬ 
son  unless  some  young  fellow  of  75  or  SO 
gets  the  wanderlust.  E.  F.  n. 


Farm  Planning 

Making  the  farm  sustain  the  farm 
family  is  an  excellent  form  of  insurance 
against  low  prices  and  agricultural  de¬ 
pression.  The  farmer  whose  farm  table 
is  supplied  largely  by  products  from  his 
own  farm  is  one  of  the  last  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  depression.  What  is  true  of  de¬ 
pression  is  also  true  of  the  recovery  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  object  is  to  increase  profits 
by  keeping  down  costs.  Recently  I 
visited  a  farm  which  is  outstanding  in 
Ibis  respect — the  farm  itself  varies  but 
little  ia  appearance  from  the  other  farms 
in  the  community,  but  the  type  of  farm¬ 
ing — here  is  a  different  story.  There 
were  10  cows  in  the  barn,  a  flock  of  150 
hens  in  a  well-built  laying  house,  two 
pigs  in  dry,  comfortable  quarters  under 
the  barn,  and  the  first  lambs  of  the  sea¬ 
son  had  just  appeared  in  the  flock  of  a 
dozen  sheep,  that  are  kept  principally  to 
clean  up  weeds  and  waste  vegetation.  The 
farm  boasts  a  dozen  well-kept  fruit  trees, 
a  berry  patch,  and  raspberry  and  black¬ 
berry  plots.  About  live  acres  is  in  mar¬ 
ket  gardening,  live  acres  of  potatoes  are 
grown  each  year  and  the  field  crops  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  roughage  needed  to  feed  the 
livestock.  The  farm  itself  is  a  small  one, 
composed  of  about  40  acres  of  tillable 
land  and  perhaps  15  acres  of  pasture. 

The  owner  of  this  farm  is  not  rich — 
never  expects  to  be,  but  he  has  never 
known  want.  Never,  even  during  the 
darkest  part  of  the  recent  depression  has 
he  been  obliged  to  borrow  money  or  ask 
for  credit.  The  farm  has  paid  its  way 
and  provided  a  comfortable  living  for  the 
farm  family.  Diversification  is  the  an¬ 
swer.  SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 
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Perennial  Vines. — This  class  offers 
something  for  every  taste  and  every  situa¬ 
tion.  We  have  a  special  liking  for  Cle¬ 
matis  paniculata,  because  it  blooms  late, 
when  many  other  climbers  are  past.  In 
September  it  is  covered  with  clusters  of 
small  white  flowers,  deliciously  sweet, 
these  being  followed  by  fluffy  white  seeds. 
It  grows  well  in  partial  shade,  unlike 
many  others  of  its  family,  and  though 
usually  killed  down  to  the  ground  in  Win¬ 
ter,  it  quickly  makes  an  extensive  growth. 
The  large-flowered  Clematis  varieties 
need  more  care,  though  the  old  purple 
Jackmanii  is  very  reliable,  and  is  often 
seen  in  country  gardens  making  a  brave 
show.  There  are  a  number  of  fine  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  type.  All  the  garden  varie¬ 
ties  of  Clematis  like  a  well-drained,  light 
loamy  soil,  enriched  with  well-rotted  ma¬ 
nure.  Excepting  C.  paniculata,  which 
comes  from  Japan,  and  our  native  Vir¬ 
gin’s  bower,  C.  Virginiana,  the  Clematis 
likes  full  sun,  but  it  is  generally  consid¬ 
ered  that  they  do  better  if  the  roots  are 
shaded  by  some  adjacent  plants.  They 
need  plenty  of  moisture,  and  should  be 
watered  during  a  very  dry  period.  A 
Winter  mulch  is  always  desirable. 

The  perennial  vines  may  be  continued 
indefinitely,  but  we  must  refer  to  the 
charming  silver  lace  vine,  Polygonum 
Aubertii.  This  is  an  aristocratic  relative 
of  our  humble  smartweeds.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Western  China  and  Tibet,  and 
very  hardy,  starting  from  the  base  each 
Spring.  The  old  wood  vines  should  be 
trimmed  off.  The  foliage  is  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive,  and  its  loose  lacy  clusters  of 
white  flowers  are  produced  sparingly  in 
June,  but  in  countless  masses  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  so  that  the  whole  vine  is  covered. 
Of  course  this  does  not  cling  to  walls, 
nor  does  the  Clematis,  so  a  support  or 
trellis  must  be  provided.  One  of  our 
neighbors  allows  his  silver  lace  vine  to 
ramble  along  fence  and  shrubbery  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  own  sweet  will,  and  it  usually 
aspires  to  the  top  of  an  apple  tree,  which 
becomes  a  sheet  of  bloom. 

Along  the  top  of  a  high  retaining  wall, 


where  some  vine  is  needed  to  hank  down 
over  the  wall,  the  Chinese  matrimony 
vine,  Lycium  Chinense,  will  be  found  ex¬ 
cellent.  It  is  a  rampant  grower  with 
neat  foliage  and  inconspicuous  purple 
flowers,  which  are  followed  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  red  or  orange  fruits.  The  fruits 
are  about  an  inch  long,  and  hang  on  the 
vine  till  late  Winter.  This  vine  thrives 
anywhere  except  where  poorly  drained ; 
as  it  suckers  freely  it  should  not  be  put 
in  a  restricted  area  where  other  plants 
must  share  the  space.  It  is  excellent  to 
cover  a  rough  slope. 

We  rarely  see  the  little  Japanese  vine, 
Akebia  quinata,  which  has  particularly 
attractive  five-lobed  foliage  of  a  deep 
rich  green.  The  flowers  are  not  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  are  quaint  in  shape,  violet 
brown  or  bronzy  purple,  with  a  pleasant 
spicy  fragrance.  In  Japan  it  is  grown 
for  its  fruit,  which  is  about  four  inches 
long,  dark  purple,  soft  and  pulpy,  with 
numerous  black  seeds.  It  occasionally 
fruits  in  this  country ;  we  have  eaten  it, 
and  it  reminds  us  somewhat  of  an  Indian 
papaw.  The  Akebia  usually  grows  to  a 
height  of  about  12  feet,  though  we  have 
seen  much  larger  vines,  and  we  have  al¬ 
ways  liked  its  sturdy  twining  growth. 
Its  foliage  is  held  quite  late,  though  it  is 
not  an  evergreen. 

All  the  vines  we  have  mentioned  re¬ 
quire  a  trellis  or  support,  but  there  are 
several  clinging  vines  that  are  useful 
to  attach  to  the  walls  of  houses.  The 
English  ivy  is  the  most  beautiful  of  these, 
but  its  hardiness  is  doubtful  north  of 
New  York,  and  here  in  the  metropolitan 
area  it  is  often  killed  down  to  the  root 
in  severe  Winters.  It  stands  best  on  the 
north  side  of  a  building,  for  our  brilliant 
Winter  sun  is  very  destructive  to  it. 
Where  it  is  allowed  to  trail  on  the 
ground,  with  a  loose  mulch  of  leaves,  it 
does  well,  but  we  have  had  it  killed,  roots 
and  all,  where  climbing  on  buildings.  The 
variety  Baltica  is  considered  hardier  than 
the  English  type.  We  are  still  uncer¬ 
tain  how  much  it  suffered  during  the  past 
Winter.  e.  T.  eoyle. 


Historical  Notes  on  Melon  Varieties 

(Continued  from  Page  41S) 


Honey  Rock  was  developed  about  10 
years  ago  by  an  Ohio  grower  and  origi¬ 
nated  from  chance  crosses  evolving  Iron- 
dequoit.  Honey  Dew  and  Golden  Cham¬ 
plain.  Since  its  introduction  it  has  proved 
very  popular  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  is  gaining  considerable  prestige  in 
New  York.  The  fruits  mature  there  to 
four  days  earlier  than  Bender's  Surprise 
and  about  six  to  eight  days  later  than 
Golden  Champlain.  In  appearance  it  is 
rather  unique,  having  the  shape  of  Per- 
fecto,  the  netting  of  Abbott's  Pearl,  the 
skin  color  of  Golden  Combination  and 
the  flesh  of  Burrell's  Gem.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  attractive  when  served  in  the  lialf- 
rind,  for  its  rather  thick,  bright  green 
rind  contrasted  with  the  deep  orange 
flesh  renders  it  most  appetizing  in  appear¬ 
ance — and  it  does  possess  good  quality. 

Hale's  Best  originated  with  a  Japa¬ 
nese  truck-gardener  in  the.  Imperial  1  al¬ 
ley  of  California  about  1020,  but  it  re¬ 
mained  for  I.  D.  Ilale  to  develop  the  va¬ 
riety  to  more  acceptable  uniformity  and 
introduced  it  12  years  ago.  Since  then 
there  have  been  a  great  many  selections 
from  Hale’s  Best,  differing  in  such  re¬ 
spects  as  size,  shape,  earliness  and  disease 
resistance.  The  earliest  strains  are  best 
adapted  to  this  State  and  include  Strains 
II.  B.  9-30  and  a  new  one  just  released 
by  the  name  of  Seed  Breeders.  The  for¬ 
mer  will  come  into  bearing  about  the 
same  as  Bender's  Surprise  and  possibly  a 
few  days  later.  The  variety,  of  course, 
represents  the  western  shipping  melon 
and  is  grown  by  some  gardeners  who  have 
an  outlet  for  melons  of  that  sort.  In 
those  seasons  which  are  blessed  with 
ample  rainfall  during  the  vegetative  and 
fruit  forming  period  of  the  plant’s  life, 
and  plenty  of  warm,  sunny  days  during 
the  late  stages  of  fruit  development,  this 
variety  will  produce  an  abundance  of  very 
line  quality  fruits.  Since  the  markets  are 
near  at  hand,  picking  can  be  delayed 
more  than  it  can  be  for  western  shippers ; 
consequently  in  favorable  years,  the 
quality  of  eastern-grown  melons  should  be 
superior. 

New  Varieties. — There  has  been  lit¬ 
tle  progress  within  recent  years  in  the 
development  of  new  varieties  adaptable 
for  eastern  conditions.  This  situation 


can  be  explained,  perhaps,  on  the  basis 
that  growers  are  satisfied  with  existing 
sorts,  or  which  seems  to  be  more  true, 
many  prominent  growers  have  relied  upon 
strains  of  their  own  selection  which  seem 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  own  mar¬ 
ket.  This  practice  in  the  hands  of  cer¬ 
tain  grower's  has  apparently  proved  to  be 
workable  and  no  argument  can  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  persuade  them  to  change  poli¬ 
cies.  The  majority  of  growers,  however, 
must  rely  on  standard  varieties  and 
strains,  as  the  only  sure  way  of  being 
certain  to  obtain  what  is  wanted. 

Golden  Combination,  or  Aristocrat, 
as  it  has  been  renamed  this  year,  offers 
good  possibilities  as  a  large-fruited  sort 
superior  to  the  present  Bender’s  Surprise. 
It  originated  with  a  grower  in  Ohio  some 
years  ago,  was  introduced  by  a  mid- 
western  seedsman  in  1927  and  later,  after 
intensive  selection,  re-introduced  by  Har¬ 
ris.  The  fruits  mature  slightly  later  than 
Bender’s  Surprise,  and  have  a  somewhat 
thinner  rind.  In  other  respects,  however, 
such  as  average  weight,  thickness  of  flesh, 
uniformity  of  netting,  and  uniformity  of 
superior  flesh  quality,  it  is  believed  to  be 
more  desirable  than  Bander's  Surprise. 

There  are  a  great  many  new  varieties 
which  have  been  developed  for  the  melon 
areas  that  ship  long  distances,  most  of 
which  are  probably  too  late  to  be  of  any 
importance  in  this  State.  These  include 
Arizona  or  MacDaniels’  Nugget,  Weaver 
Special,  Jade  Beauty,  AYliite  Knight, 
Globo  de  Oro,  and  Mammoth  Globe.  With 
the  exception  of  Arizona  or  McDaniels 
Nugget,  all  of  these  represent  varieties  of 
the  so-called  white-skinned  cantaloupes,  a 
class  in  which  there  has  been  shown  con¬ 
siderable  interest  since  the  introduction 
of  Weaver  Special  in  1934.  For  the  most 
part  these  are  very  light,  cream  colored 
skinned  sorts,  nearly  globular  in  shape, 
finely  but  shallowly  netted,  thick-rined, 
very  thick  fleshed,  variable  in  flesh  color, 
and  have  excellent  quality  when  grown 
under  satisfactory  conditions.  For  those 
gardeners  who  envy  the  delectable  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Honey  Daw  melons,  one  of 
these  varieties,  Jade  Beauty,  approach 
those  attributes  the  closest  of  any  melon 
than  ca  be  grown  in  this  area. 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

Always  uniform — 99%  pure f 

Write  for  new  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST„  N. Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE„  CHICAGO 


m  N0N-P0IS0N0US  i 


ROTENONE-SULPHUR  | 
DUSTING  MIXTURE  'M 

Mechiing’s  VJ 


SULROTE  also  controls  Mexican 
Bean  Beetles.  Cabbage  Worms. 
Cabbage  Loopers  and  other  in* 
seels  attacking  vegetables.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  write  us  for  descrip* 
five  folders  and  control  calendar. 


BIG  MONEY 
IN  AUTO  PRODUCTS 

Old  reliable  company  wants '  ambitious  man  with  car 
to  supply  Guaranteed  Motor  and  Tractor  Oils,  Auto 
Specialties,  Insecticides  and  fast  consumed  farm 
products  to  truckers  and  farmers  in  j'our  county. 
Right  man  can  become  independent.  No  investment 
required.  Write  briefly  your  experience  to  LOYD’S 
OF  AMERICA,  862  Cooper  St..  Camden,  N.  J. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards.  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
eoontry  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  5  H.  P.  ridingor  walking  types. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Price*  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
-  5  CO.t  (  Write  nearest  offi.ee) 

4705  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St„  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Wagno,ia  Chicago,  Illinois 

North  4th  St.#  Columbus,  Ohio 


AW^a  TRACT©  IV 


■HECHLMND* 

fiRDS*  CHEMICALS  CO* 

Camden,  New  Jersey 

EST.  1869 


“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 

HAY  TOOLS 

Replace  old  and  trouble¬ 
some  carriers  now  while 
prices  are  low.  Hudson 
Hay  Carriers  are  adjust¬ 
able  to  lit  your  present 
track ;  light  running,  easy 
hoisting ;  carry  5  times 
normal  loads.  And  the 
Hudson  Deadlock  never 
fails.  See  them! 

The  complete  Hudson 
Line  includes  sprayers, 
barn  equipment,  poultry  equipment,  garden  tools, 
pumps,  tanks,  eto.  Known  everywhere — used  everywhere. 


See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I  KIXC  -  TWIN 


2  Cylinders  -  5  H.  P. 

It  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivates, 
Seeds,  Mows,  Pulls  Loads,  etc. 

I  Cylinder,  3 H.P.  Models 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog 

ALLIED  MOTORS  CORP. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
31S9  E.Henn.Avo.  89-92  West  Street 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Ine. 
Berry  &  No.  13tli  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical.  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO.1 
1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  truck*, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre.  Wakefield  Cabbage 
Plants,  1 000-SI. 00,  5000-S4.50,  (0,000-$8,75.  Marion 
Market  (yellows  resistant)  1 000-$  1 .50,  5000-S6.00. 

Early  Snowball  Cauliflower.  I0O0-S3,  5000-SI2.50. 

Hardy  Frostproof  Field-grown  Plants.  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato,  Sweet  Pepper.  Sweet  Potato,  Egg  Plant  and 
Late  A  arieue3  of  Cabbage.  AU  seed  from  best  avail¬ 
able  stock  and  Certified  where  possible.  Tomato.  Pep¬ 
per  and  Egg  Plant  treated  with  RED  OXIDE  OF 
COPPER.  All  seed  planted  on  new  land.  Ask  for  FREE 
descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
You  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you  use  our  plants 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  JR.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Wakefield.  Copenhagen 
Golden  Acre.  Railhead.  Savoy.  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 
Plants;  Bermuda,  A  alencia,  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants- 
1.000.  $1.00;  10,000,  $9.00;  20,000,  $15.00.  Earliana' 
Bonny  Best,  Pritchard.  Marglobe.  Baltimore,  Tomato 
Plants:  1.000,  $1.50:  10.000.  $12.50.  Ruby  King.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder,  Cayenne  Pepper:  Snowball  Cauliflower; 
Black  Beauty  Eggplant  Plants:  1,000,  $2.50;  5,000, 
$10.00.  Lettuce,  Beet.  Broccoli.  Potato  Plants.  $1.50  per 
1,000.  Catalog  Free.  Piedmont  Plant  Co,,  Albany,  Ga. 


w  Rural  Russet,  and  Katahdin.  Selected  Irish 
Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph.  Spaulding  Rose,  Smooth 
Rural  grown  from  certified  seed  and  rogued  -fields. 
The  New  Variety  Katahdin  is  outstanding.  We  rec 
ommend  its  trial.  Write  for  information  and  prices. 
PORTER  &  BONNEY,  •  ELBA,  New  York 


PLANT  S  POSTPAID,  any  item  for  25c  (5  items  $1) 

«  kMll  ■  8  Big  Pansies.  7  Eng.  Daisy,  4  Alyssum.  3 

Canna,  3  Campanula.  3  C’nation,  3  Cerastium,  3  Col¬ 
umbine,  2  Cowslip,  2  Coreopsis,  2  Delphinium,  3  Di- 
anthus,  3  Digitalis,  6  Gladioli.  3  Iris.  2  Linium,  3 
Lychnis.  2  Mountain  Pink.  3  Poppy,  3  Pyretlmnn.  4 
Saponaria,  4  S.  Will.,  6  II.  Radish,  (asp.,  beet  cab 
let.,  toma.,  strawberry  all  varieties  2  doz.  25c,  I00-75C 
Cumberland  Raspberry.  Blower  blackberry,  doz.  75c. 
1 00- $2. 75.  List.  GLICK  PLANT  FARM.  Sniokctown,  Pa 


ASPARAGUS 


ROOTS;  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 
Extra  Heavy 

50—65  cts..  100— $1.00  Postpaid.  lOOO— $6.50. 
HORSERADISH  Boots— 85c  per  doz.,  50—  75c,  100 — 
$1.35  Postpaid.  1000—  $6.50,  Sent  as  directed. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  VINELAND,  N,  J. 


CABBAGE  and  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS,  all 
varieties:  500-60C,  l()0O-80c,  5000-$3.25.  Broccoli: 
1.50-1000.  Catalogue  free.  Tomato.  Pepper.  Egg  Plants 

SIMS  PLANT  COMPANY,  PEMBROKE,  GEORGIA 


FROSTPROOF 

Sweet,  S  Potato,  Pepper  PLANTS 

AVrite  for  catalog.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tlfton,  Ga. 


WORLD'S  LOWEST  PRICED  QUALITY  HOME 


Buy  direct  from 
Mill.  Save  $200 
to  $S00.  Price 
includes  all 
lumber  readi- 
cut,  millwork, 
windows,  doors, 
interior  woodwork,  hardware,  roofing,  glass,  nails, 
paints,  varnish  and  stains.  We  pay  freight, 
BUILD  IT  YOURSELF.  ALADDIN’S  READI-CUT) 
System  saves  labor  costs  and  lumber  waste.  Com¬ 
plete  plans  for  quick,  easy  erection. 


WE  PAY 


FREIGHT 


SUMMER  COTTAGES — $230 — UP 


CDrC  Potolnrf  shows  many  designs  in  newest  type 
f  1*LL  vdldlUg  Homes,  Summer  Cottages  and 
Automobile  Trailer  Coaches.  Send  coupon  for  it  today* 
Address  the  nearest  office.  Ask  for  Catalog  No.  682. 

ALADDIN  CO.  Bay  City,  Mich.,  or  Portland,  Oregon 


ALADDIN 

5-ROOM  HOME  $>|Q^ 

Shipped  Anywhere  "f 

ALUMINUM  PROTECTED  LUMBER 

.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON-ADDRESS  NEAREST  OFFICE 
•  The  ALADDIN  Co.,  Bay  City,  Mich,  or  Portland,  Ore. 

"  Send  free,  new  Catalog,  No.  682. 

-  Name _ 


Street  _ 


-City 


.  State_ 


422 


May  2,  1936 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


FAMOUS  FOR 
100  YEARS 


BRA^ 

SLICKERS 

SUITS  and  HATS 

THE  FARMER’S  CHOICE  SINCE  1836 

TOWER’S  Fish  Brand 

Wet  weather  Garments 
have  a  100  year  repu¬ 
tation  for  comfort,  re¬ 
liability  and  durability. 

Low  cost  combined  with 
high  quality  built  this 
reputation. 

For  Street  Wear  buy 
the  new  HANDICOAT 

SOLD  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 

Write  for  Catalog  L3 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Clearance  !  .  .  .  Sale  of  Previous  Model 

HANDIMAN 


*1491* 

CASH 


Garden  Tractors! 

Formerly  priced  up  to 
$219.50!  Complete  with  cul¬ 
tivator,  6  cultivating  steels; 
and  gauge  wheels.  Pulls  9-in. 
turning  plow,  spike 

tooth  harrow,  etc.  Order  No. 
23  CN  791.  (Write  tor  Terms.) 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  and  CO.,  CHICAGO 


DR.  SPENCER  S  CROW  REPELLENT 

Saves  the  crop  at  less  than  a  dime  an  acre. 

SATISFACTION  or 
DOUBLE  YOUR 

,  .•/ -//i'wW  MONEY  BACK! 

Your  dealer  has  it— or  write 

SPENCER  BROS.  -  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

BUYS  ENOUGH 

_  WALL  PAPER 

|  [g  To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 
*  ^  Write  for  Big 

_  FREE  CATALOG 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

Average  saving  50%.  Our  48-Page  FREE  CATALOG 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guaranteed. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  -  Galesburg,  Illinois 


75 


PEACH  TREES 

ELBERT  A 

c_6  feet  .  $30.00  per  100 

feet  . . .  $25.00  per  100 

4-5  feet  medium  $20.00  per  100 

Freight  paid. 

These  trees  are  strictly  first  class  in  every  respect  and  true 
to  name  Order  at  once  as  this  ad  will  not  appear  again. 

THE  WJLSON  NliKSERIES 
Wilson  -  Niagara  County  -  New  A  ork 


Strawberries 
PAY 


:  si 


years’  experience  behind 
our  1936  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Ready.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  Our  List. 

OE ARDEN  BROS.,  375  Lono  Hill  Street,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


250  Mastodon,  $1.50.  500-S2.75.  100  Concord  Graoe  Vines 

SI  65.  Also  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Fruit  Trees,  Seeds 
Free  Catalog.  WORN  IK  NURSERIES,  K.  a.  New  Buffalo,  Mich 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SOc  per  00  Prepad 


Circular.  \V.  G.  SEUBERT 


Raspberry  Plants,  $2 

Camden,  New  York 


Dl  AUTC  choice  varieties,  selected  open  grown 
PLAN  Id  cabbage,  onion.  $1. 50-1000:  5000-$6.50. 
Lettuce,  early  tomato,  brussel  sprouts,  broccoli, 
$2.00;  snowball  cauliflower,  $3.50-1000,  all  prepaid. 
Field  tomato,  celery,  potato,  15th  toward,  free  prices. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, _ Franklin,  Va. 

3nnn  nnn  sweet  potato  peants- 

•UUU.Uvlr  Yellow  Jersey.  Ip  River,  Big  Stem, 
Nancy  IHalls.  Red  Nansemond.  $1.50  per  1000.  Cash 
with  order.  C.  E.  BROWN  -  Bridgeville,  Del. 


ccun  un  enUfY  Tomato.  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants.  Lead¬ 
er™"  no  muBLi  ;ng  varieties,  any  assortment.  500— 
PAY  POSTMAN  50c,  i000-90c,  2000-$i.50.  Roots  mossed. 
Prompt  shipment.  EMPIRE  PLANT  CO.  -  Albany,  Ga. 

TOMATO,  Cabbage,  Onion  Plants— Leading  varie- 
ties.  Pay  on  arrival,  any  assortment.  500— 60c,  1000 — 
00.  Varieties  labeled,  roots  mossed.  Prompt  ship, 
nt  guaranteed.  JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Albany,  Ga. 


Growth  Habits  of  Apple  Varieties 


I  have  two  apple  trees,  a  Stayman  and 
a  McIntosh.  They  are  five  years  old  and 
grow  straight  up,  not  like  the  usual  or¬ 
chard  trees  which  are  close  to  the  ground. 
How  can  I  get  them  to  spread  out  near 
the  ground?  s.  J. 

First  of  all,  not  all  varieties  do  grow 
low  and  spreading.  A  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent  will  grow  upright  in  spite  of  almost 
anything.  Likewise,  Macoun  is  inclined 
to  be  an  upright  grower.  By  contrast, 
R.  I.  Greening  is  low  growing  and  spread¬ 
ing.  And  so,  if  one  happened  to  be  think¬ 
ing  of  the  orchards  of  Western  New  York 
where  the  R.  I.  Greening  is  a  common 
variety,  he  might  think  of  orchard  trees 
as  being  spreading ;  whereas  if  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  thinking  of  the  early  apple 


Rome  Beauty 

sections  of  Southern  Illinois,  with  their 
upright  growing  Oldenburg  and  Yellow 
Transparent  trees  he  might  think  of  or¬ 
chard  trees  as  being  upright.  The  pictures 
in  this  column  show  these  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  growth  habits  of  the  Rome 
Beauty  variety  and  the  B.  I.  Greening. 

Next,  there  is  the  question  of  how  the 
tree  is  shaped  while  young.  If  a  tree  is 
headed  at  24  to  30  inches  the  scaffold 
branches  will  be  quite  low  on  the  trunk, 
thus  giving  a  low,  spreading  tree.  If  a 
tree  is  headed  at  36  to  48  inches  or  high¬ 
er,  the  effect  is  of  a  more  upright  grower. 
Fruit-growers  take  advantage  of  these 


myy" 

-  ■  ■  /  /  . 


Rhode  Island  Greening 

growth  characteristics  and  prune  a 
spreading  variety  such  as  R.  I.  Greening, 
to  a  higher  head,  than  they  do  a  more  up¬ 
right  variety  like  Northern  Spy. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  difference  be¬ 


tween  the  growth  of  the  young  tree  and 
the  growth  of  an  older  fruiting  ti’ee.  The 
former  is  likely  to  be  much  more  upright 
than  the  lattei\  The  Northern  Spy  is  a 
splendid  example,  shown  well  in  the  two 
pictures  below.  When  Spy  trees  are  young 


Young  Northern  Spy 

they  tend  to  grow  upright  and  thick,  so 
that  growers  often  despair  of  making  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  tree.  Then  along  comes  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  to  bend  the  limbs  out¬ 
ward  and  downward,  and  the  first  thing 
you  know  there  is  a  nicely  shaped  North¬ 
ern  Spy,  typical  for  the  variety. 

One  can  get  some  good  pruning  sugges¬ 
tions  from  studying  the  habits  of  trees 
in  this  way.  He  should  aim  to  shape  the 
tree  while  it  is  young,  avoiding  bad 


Typical  Northern  Spy 

crotches,  and  spacing  the  main  limbs  at 
no  closer  than  seven  inches  (better  at  12 
to  15).  Then  he  should  leave  the  tree 
pretty  much  alone  to  grow  in  the  manner 
that  suits  the  variety  best.  If  he  begins 
to  cut  a  thick  tree  at  six  or  seven  years 
of  age  before  it  has  gotten  into  full  pro¬ 
duction,  he  is  likely  to  delay  fruiting.  The 
Northern  Spy  has  been  abused  by  just 
this  sort  of  cutting  which  has  merely  ac¬ 
centuated  its  late-bearing  habits.  Left 
alone  until  they  begin  to  fruit,  the  prun¬ 
ing  practice  becomes  much  simplified. 
Once  the  tree  has  got  into  full  produc¬ 
tion,  the  story  is  quite  different.  A  tree 
may  be  pruned  severely  and  shaped  and 
thinned  to  advantage  at  that  time  with¬ 
out  upsetting  its  bearings.  H.  B.  t. 


CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Big:  Stem  Jersey,  Maryland  Golden,  Porto  Rico,  ^ancy 
Hall  and  Haraen.  Write  for  Price  List. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD  -  BELLE  HAVEN,  V A. 

A  n  ■  na>  III  UFA  Latham  Raspberries,  big  stock. 

Gnu  PE  vine,  a  Asb  tcI  low  Rri,ce  by  ,the 

■■  1W)  cr  more  and  for  catalog. 

GREEN'S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  New  Verli 


Seventh  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  your  plans 
for  this  vacation  trip  and  while  for  the 
time  being  it  is  “sight  unseen,”  the  record 
of  the  past  is  our  assurance  to  you  that 
you  will  not  regret  going  with  us  again. 
Two  weeks  of  pleasant  travel  with  con¬ 
genial  acquaintances  that  will  develop 
into  livetime  friendships,  and  a  memory 
of  scenery  that  is  unsurpassed  to  talk 
about  and  re-live  through  the  Winter — 
and  through  life.  We  recall  the  beauty 
of  Going-to-the-Sun  and  Lake  MacDonald 
and  the  hotel,  and  the  lakes  in  the  Many 
Glacier  region  are  even  more  picturesque. 
The  route  takes  us  through  the  Blaekfeet 
Indian  Reservation,  along  the  Two  Medi¬ 
cine  Valley  on  one  side  and  Lake  St. 
Mary  on  the  other.  The  stay  at  Many 
Glacier  Hotel  and  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Hotel  in  Waterton  Lakes  Park  will  be 
comfortable  and  restful.  The  clear  brac¬ 
ing  air  will  invigorate  you  and  when  we 
reach  Duluth  we  still  have  a  prospect  of 
happy  carefree  days  on  a  fine  steamer 
cruising  through  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  one  price  pays  for  the  trip  except 
for  any  extra  things  you  may  wish  to 
buy — souvenirs,  postage,  and  the  like. 
Send  for  the  itinerary  and  reserve  August 
7  as  the  day  to  join  us  on  this  trip. 

M.  G.  keyes,  Tour  Manager. 
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for  correct  grade  for  your  car 


Orchardist  vs.  Beekeeper 


When  bees  are  placed  in  an  orchard  to 
help  pollinize  the  bloom  the  beekeeper 
generally  stipulates  that  no  spray  is  to 
be  applied  while  the  bees  are  there.  Or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  the  bees  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  orchard  after  the  pink 
spray  and  removed  before  the  calyx  spray 
is  applied.  This  is  to  avoid  poisoning 
the  bees,  for  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
spray  schedule  in  a  large  orchard  it  is 
often  necessary  to  spray  when  there  is 
some  bloom  on  the  trees.  Dandelion  in 
bloom  under  the  trees  is  equally  bad, 
when  poison  is  applied. 

Most  of  the  orchard ists  who  have  hired 
bees  for  this  purpose  have  been  willing 
to  co-operate  with  the  beekeeper  in  avoid¬ 
ing  the  poison  hazard.  But  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  need  of  bees  in  the  orchard  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  orchardists  to  disregard  the  bee¬ 
keeper's  interests.  The  orchardist  takes 
the  attitude  that,  since  he  is  paying  the 
beekeeper  for  this  service  he  should  not 
be  put  to  any  further  inconvenience.  In 
other  words,  he  proposes  to  spray  when¬ 
ever  he  wants  to,  regardless  of  the  bees. 
The  beekeeper,  he  says,  must  take  his 
chances. 

The  business  of  moving  bees  to  or¬ 
chards  is  not  particularly  attractive  to 
the  beekeeper.  It  interferes  seriously 
with  the  work  of  building  up  his  apiary 
to  uniform  peak  strength  for  the  main 
honey  flow  which  in  the  East  begins  two 
or  three  weeks  after  apple  bloom.  In 
order  to  make  this  clear  it  is  necessary 
to  go  somewhat  into  the  details  of  apiary 
management.  At  the  time  that  apple 
trees  are  in  bloom  perhaps  one-third  of 
the  colonies  in  an  apiary  will  be  ap¬ 
proaching  peak  strength  and  likely  to  try 
to  swarm.  Another  third  may  be  build¬ 
ing  up  more  slowly  but  still  with  a  fair 
chance  of  producing  an  effective  working 
force  by  the  time  the  honey  flow  starts. 
The  remaining  third  may  be  too  weak  to 
build  up  for  the  honey  flow.  If  left  to 
themselves  they  will  produce  but  little 
honey  that  year.  To  remedy  this  con¬ 
dition  and  at  the  same  time  keep  his 
strongest  colonies  from  contracting 
swarming  fever  and  becoming  demoral¬ 
ized,  the  beekeeper  takes  combs  of  hatch¬ 
ing  brood  from  them  and  distributes  this 
brood  judicially  among  the  colonies  that 
can  benefit  most  from  it.  At  his  next 
visit  to  the  yard  he  repeats  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  so  on  until  all  are  brought  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  ideal  peak  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  time  the  honey  flow  starts. 
If  they  have  not  contracted  swarming 
fever  before  this  time,  and  if  the  honey 
flow  arrives  on  schedule,  they  will  forget 
about  swarming  and  go  to  work  storing 
honey.  Only  in  some  such  manner  can 
consistently  profitable  honey  crops  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Now  what  happens  when  bees  are  rent¬ 
ed  out  to  the  orchards?  Only  the  strong¬ 
est  colonies  are  able  to  do  effective  pol- 
linization  work,  and  that  is  the  kind  the 
orchardist  insists  on  having.  In  order  to 
move  them  it  is  necessary  to  nail  the 
parts  securely  together,  top  and  bottom. 
They  are  then  scattered  about  in  an  or¬ 
chard  miles  away  from  home,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  use  them  for  building  up 
the  weaker  colonies  and  impractical  to 
try  to  manipulate  them  in  any  way.  Some 
of  them  swarm.  All  of  them  suffer  to 
some  extent  from  the  two  moves,  even 
with  the  most  skillful  handling.  The  net 
result  is  that  instead  of  all  the  colonies 
in  the  apiary  being  in  condition  for  the 
honey  flow  when  it  arrives  not  more  than 
half  of  them  may  be  in  condition,  and 
frequently  not  more  than  half  a  crop  will 
be  secured. 


ist  can  look  forward  to  is  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  rental  prices,  and  possibly  a 
shortage  of  bees  for  the  work  even  at 
these  higher  prices.  This  would  depend  a 
good  deal  on  the  honey  market.  During 
the  past  four  years  the  market  for  honey, 
as  for  almost  all  other  country  produce, 
has  not  been  particularly  good.  Beekeep¬ 
ers  have  taken  the  attitude  that  what¬ 
ever  part  of  the  honey  crop  was  sacrificed 
as  a  result  of  taking  bees  to  the  orchards 
left  that  much  less  honey  to  be  sold.  The 
first  effect  of  an  improved  honey  market 
would  be  a  tendency  to  withhold  bees 
from  orchard  service.  That  alone  would 
cause  an  increase  in  rental  price,  but 
there  might  be  a  shortage  of  bees  even 
then. 

Package  bees  can  of  course  be  bought 
in  the  South  for  orchard  work.  At  the 
present  time  the  cost  of  package  bees, 
judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  effective  pol- 
linization  work,  is  at  least  twice  the  usual 
rental  price  for  established  colonies 
placed  in  the  orchard.  This  is  figured  on 
the  basis  of  from  $2.50  to  $3  for  rental, 
per  colony. 

The  orchardist  who  bought  package 
bees  would  of  course  still  have  the  bees 
when  the  pollinization  work  was  done — 
and  still  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  hives  for  them.  As  in  dairying, 
so  in  beekeeping,  the  livestock  constitutes 
only  a  small  part  of  the  cost.  The  value 
of  the  bees  in  a  reasonably  well  equipped 
apiary  constitutes  scarcely  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  investment.  The  other  80 
per  cent  goes  for  hives  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  So  if  the  orchardist 
who  buys  package  bees  for  his  orchard 


wants  to  save  them  it  calls  for  an  invest¬ 
ment  several  times  the  amount  he  origi¬ 
nally  paid  for  the  bees.  And  again  com¬ 
paring  bees  with  dairying,  they  are  a 
mighty  uncertain  investment  unless  given 
competent  care. 

But  having  provided  himself  with  a 
well-equipped  apiary,  the  orchardist  need 
only  arrange  with  a  competent  man  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  use  reasonable  pre¬ 
cautions  against  poisoning,  and  his  trou¬ 
bles  in  this  respect  are  ended,  for  such 
an  apiary  properly  managed  will  general¬ 
ly  pay  its  way — sometimes  a  little  more. 

Virginia.  w.  H.  hull. 


Asparagus  in  Small  Garden 

In  reference  to  asparagus  raising  from 
roots,  give  me  as  much  information  as 
possible  on  the  varieties,  care,  manure, 
etc.,  for  a  small  garden  in  the  eastern 
part  of  New  Jersey.  J.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

For  asparagus,  select  a  well-drained, 
sandy  loam.  Dig  out  trenches  18  inches 
deep,  three  feet  apart.  Put  in  these 
trenches  six  inches  of  manure,  tramped 
down,  and  cover  with  good  soil  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  surface.  On  this  bed 
set  roots  one  foot  apart,  spreading  roots 
out  evenly.  Fill  the  trench  two-thirds 
full,  then  work  in  the  rest  of  the  soil 
level  as  the  plants  develop.  Cultivation, 
or  grow  beans,  carrots,  etc.,  between 
rows  the  first  Summer ;  give  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  manure  in  Fall.  Cultivate  well 
the  next  season,  giving  a  dressing  of  ma¬ 
nure  in  August,  to  strengthen  the  crown 
for  the  next  season.  Mary  Washington 
is  an  excellent  variety,  selected  for  dis¬ 
ease  resistance.  E.  T.  u. 


More  on  Bridge-grafting 

The  best  method  of  bridge-grafting  for 
the  average  man  to  use  is,  I  believe,  the 
inlay  graft  described  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  II.  N.-Y.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
live  surfaces  are  in  contact  by  the  use  of 
this  method.  The  scion  can  be  laid  flat 
on  the  surface,  fitted  exactly  and  nailed 
into  place.  It  is,  therefore,  less  likely  to 
become  displaced  than  is  the  scion  which 
is  bowed  out  and  sprung  into  place. 

All  the  cut  surfaces  should  be  covered 
with  grafting-wax  or  melted  paraffin.  If 
a  small  amount  of  resin  is  added  to  the 
paraffin,  it  can  be  more  easily  applied  and 
will  stick  better.  The  entire  surface  of 
the  scion  may  be  covered,  although  this  is 
not  usually  necessary. 

The  first  effect  of  girdling  is  to  cause 
the  starvation  of  the  root  system  of  the 
tree  because  the  food  produced  in  the 
leaves  cannot  pass  to  the  roots  through 
the  girdled  area.  The  portion  of  the  tree 
above  ground  will  continue  to  live  and 
grow  as  long  as  the  root  remains  alive. 
I  have  in  mind  a  large  limb  of  a  crab 
apple  tree  which  was  completely  girdled 
for  a  distance  of  several  inches.  This 
limb  lived  and  bore  good  crops  for  many 
years,  alternating  in  bearing  with  the 
remainder  of  the  tree.  Since  there  is  not 
a  free  circulation  of  food  materials  be¬ 
tween  the  various  branches  of  the  root- 
system  of  a  tree,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
root-system  have  contact  through  the 
bark  with  the  leaf  surface  of  the  tree  in 
all  quarters.  If  this  contact  is  complete¬ 
ly  broken  on  any  side,  the  portion  of  the 
root-system  on  that  side  will  eventually 
die.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  bridge- 
graft  trees  that  have  been  girdled  on  one 
side  only  as  well  as  those  completely 
girdled.  h.  s.  loop. 


WARNING  TO 

MOTORISTS 


-C 


THINNED-OUT 
WINTER  OIL 
IS  UNSAFE ! 


When  we  consider  the  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  moving  bees  to  the  or¬ 
chard  and  back,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on 
equipment,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  even  at 
the  best  rental  prices  the  beekeeper  does 
not  really  make  anything  from  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

What  he  really  does  is  to  take  the  or¬ 
chard  work  in  exchange  for  part  of  the 
honey  crop.  lie  knows  that  the  amount 
received  will  probably  be  less,  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  cost  of  moving,  than  he  would 
receive  for  the  honey  which  he  fails  to 
get  as  a  result  of  taking  the  orchard 
work.  But  it  will  be  several  months  be¬ 
fore  the  honey  could  be  marketed.  lie 
needs  this  money  at  once.  So  he  gives 
up  part  of  the  honey  crop  before  it  is 
harvested.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  negotiat¬ 
ing  a  loan  at  high  interest  rates. 

If,  then,  the  orchardist  fails  to  co-op¬ 
erate,  and  the  hazard  of  poisoning  is 
added  to  the  other  objectionable  feature 
of  the  business,  the  best  thing  the  orchard- 


...and  fewer  repairs  with  this  oil 
made  by  Socony-Vacuum’s 
Clearosol  Process.  No  matter 
what  type  of  bearing  your  car  has, 
or  how  high  the  engine  tempera¬ 
tures,  Mobiloil  gives  complete 
lubricating  protection. 

Stop  today  for  Mobiloil  —  at 
the  familiar  Mobiloil  sign  or  the 
Sign  of  the  Flying  Red  Horse. 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc. 


Its  time  to  change 
to  Fresh  Summer 

Mobiloil 


GET  RID  OF  winter  oil  now! 

L  It  may  contain  dirt  sucked  in 
by  your  motor ...  it  may  be  dan¬ 
gerously  thinned  by  “choking!” 

Have  your  crankcase  refilled 
today  with  the  correct  grade  of 
summer  Mobiloil  — the  grade 
recommended  on  the  Official  1936 
Mobiloil  Chart. 

Mobiloil  users  report  up  to  50% 
more  mileage... cleaner  engines 
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Milk  Hearing  No.  28 

PETER  G.  TEN  EYCK,  Commossioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  Kenneth  F.  Fee,  Director,  Division  of 
Milk  Control,  have  given  notice  of  a  hearing  to  be 
held  in  Hearing  Room  No.  1  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
State  Office  Building,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  commencing  at 
9  A.  M.,  on  Tuesday,  May  5.  The  matter  to  he  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  following  and  any  other  matters  re¬ 


lated  thereto: 

1, — As  to  whether  the  minimum  prices  to  be  charged 
for  milk  sold  by  milk  dealers  to  consumers,  by  milk 
dealers  to  stores  and  by  stores  to  consumers,  in  any  or 
all  parts  of  the  State  exclusive  of  the  metropolitan  area, 
shall  be  changed  so  that  there  will  be  a  difference  of 
two  cents  per  quart  between  the  price  charged  by  milk 
dealers  to  consumers,  by  milk  dealers  to  stores  and  by 
stores  to  consumers  for  (a)  milk  containing  not  more 
than  3.8  per  cent  of  milk  fat,  and  (b)  milk  containing 
more  than  3.8  per  cent  of  milk  fat.  (At  the  present 
time  such  minimum  prices  are  governed  by  Official  Or¬ 
der  No.  80  as  amended,  and  particularly  by  1  aragraphs 
3,  4,  5  and  13  of  that  order.) 

* 


HOW  much  danger  is  there  in  pasturing  Sweet 
clover?  What  precautions  are  necessary? 
Questions  of  this  sort  reach  us  during  the  season. 
Livestock  are  subject  to  indigestion,  particularly 
where  they  are  hungry  for  something  or  other,  and 
are  suddenly  given  access  to  it  abundantly.  We  have 
seen  similar  results  from  the  use  of  common  clover 
— bloating  and  even  death  of  the  animals. 

And  here  we  come  to  one  of  the  principles  of  live¬ 
stock  feeding.  Most  animals  are  like  some  humans, 
who  will  eat  enough  of  something  or  other  to  make 
them  sick,  when  the  opportunity  arrives.  It  is  the 
stockman's  business  to  see  that  such  things  do  not 
happen.  Avoid  sudden  changes  in  rations.  We  know 
such  things  are  not  good  in  handling  hens.  They 
may  quit  laying  or  go  into  a  molt  as  a  result.  But 
no  such  direct  evidence,  unless  it  be  sickness,  ap¬ 
pears  with  livestock.  Great  quantities  of  Sweet 
clover  have  been  used  both  as  hay  and  pasture,  and 
on  that  basis  one  may  say  that  it  is  safe.  But  for 
early  pasture  when  the  cows  are  hungry  for  it,  be 
careful. 


* 

BETTER  than  normal  condition  of  Fall-sown 
grains  and  of  meadow  and  pasture  grasses  in 
New  York  State  on  April  1  is  reported  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

The  heavy  blanket  of  snow  protected  the  fields 
during  much  of  the  cold  weather  so  that  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  Winter  injury  was  noticeable  on  April  1. 
Winter  wheat  is  reported  at  85  per  cent  of  normal, 
compared  with  86  per  cent  last  year  and  the  10-year 
average  of  84  per  cent,  and  indicates  a  probable  pro¬ 
duction  of  5,421,000  bushels,  compared  with  6,141,000 
bushels  in  1935  and  the  five-year  average  of  4,243,- 
000  bushels. 

* 

NEW  horseradish  is  on  the  market.  The  freshly- 
dug  roots  of  a  moisture-loving  plant  of  the 
mustard  family  are  being  purchased  in  satisfactory 
quantities.  Horseradish  is  cultivated  in  virtually 
all  of  the  countries  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  It 
grows  wild  frequently  in  the  United  States,  having 
escaped  from  cultivation  long  ago. 

The  sharp,  peppery  flavor  of  the  long,  rather 
slender  root  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  essential 
oil.  This  oil  resembles  in  general  character  that  in 
the  radish  and  other  members  of  the  mustard  fam¬ 
ily.  The  average  contents  of  horesradish  are  86.4 
per  cent  water,  1.4  per  cent  protein,  .2  per  cent  fat, 
10.5  per  cent  total  carbohydrates,  and  1.5  per  cent 
ash,  with  a  fuel  value  of  225  calories  to  the  pound. 


NEW  York  State  produces  more  late  onions  than 
any  other  State,  with  most  of  them  raised  on 
muck  soil.  In  1929  growers  suggested  certain  im¬ 
portant  problems  for  research  which  needed  a  solu¬ 
tion.  Included  among  these  was  why  onions  grown 
on  certain  muck  soils  had  thin  skins  of  pale  yellow 
color  instead  of  thick  brownish  skins. 

To  see  what  could  be  done,  research  workers  in¬ 
terviewed  onion-growers  in  all  the  important  muck 
sections  of  the  State.  It  was  found  that  the  trouble 
was  most  pronounced  in  Orange  and  Madison  coun¬ 
ties,  but  also  affected  the  Genesee-Orleans  muck 
area.  The  Oswego  and  Wayne  County  muekland, 
however,  yielded  w’ell-colored  onions.  When  all 
clues  were  put  together,  they  indicated  it  was  a  lack 
of  some  mineral,  possibly  copper.  Experiments  were 
started  with  muck  brought  in  from  the  deposits 
where  onions  grew  with  poorly-colored  skins.  There 
it  was  learned  that  under  controlled  conditions,  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  would  produce  the  kind  of  onions 
wanted.  Tests  were  then  checked  out  in  the  open, 
in  onion  fields  on  the  muck  and  the  result  was  an 
onion  of  golden  brown  in  color  with  thick  skin  in¬ 
stead  of  lemon  yellow  with  thin  skin. 

* 

THE  second  national  goat's  milk  scoring  contest 
will  take  place  during  the  week  of  May  4,  when 
a  number  of  competent  judges  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  will  score  samples  of  milk  submitted  by  goat 
breeders.  The  contest  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Goat  Society  with  Don  Allen  of  Wayland,  N.  Y.,  as 
chairman  and  will  be  directed  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Mar- 
quardt,  dairy  specialist  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva. 

This  contest  will  afford  goat  milk  producers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  compare  and  improve  their  product,  and 
it  will  also  supply  the  dairy  scientists  with  a  large 
number  of  goat  milk  samples  of  known  history  which 
will  prove  of  value  in  a  study  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  goat’s  milk.  Scores  will  be 
taken  on  bacterial  content  of  the  milk,  flavor  and 
odor,  reaction  or  acidity,  sediment,  temperature,  bot¬ 
tle  and  cap,  and  completeness  of  the  report  filed  with 
the  sample.  In  addition,  each  sample  will  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  for  fat,  solids  and  curd  tension  and  fat  globule 
studies  will  be  made.  Announcement  of  the  final 
outcome  of  the  contest  will  be  made  late  in  May. 
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SCAB,  one  of  the  more  serious  apple  diseases,  is 
reported  to  be  developing  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  normal  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
Connecticut.  The  abnormally  mild  wet  weather  that 
has  been  prevailing  for  some  time  has  matured  ap¬ 
ple  scab  spores  earlier  than  usual  and  apple-growers 
should  take  steps  to  keep  their  trees  from  becoming 
infected. 

Apple  scab  is  a  fungus  disease  that  develops  on 
dead  leaves  in  Spring  and  causes  infection  of  young 
fruit  and  new  leaves.  It  stunts  the  fruit,  showing 
up  as  olive-black,  scabby  spots  rupturing  the  skin. 
McIntosh,  Fall  Pippin,  Delicious  and  Cortland  are 
pa  r ticu  1  a  rl  y  su  seep ti  hie. 

Because  of  this  unusual  scab  condition  which  has 
not  been  observed  before  in  recent  years;  “pre-pink” 
and  “pink”  pre-blossom  scab  sprays  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  important  this  year  and  a  special  spray,  “pre- 
pre-pink,”  is  being  advised  this  season  to  get  the 
jump  on  scab  development.  These  early  sprays  will 
be  possible  at  an  earlier  date  this  year  because  ap¬ 
ple  buds  are  expanding  prematurely. 


* 


OHIO  potato-growers  are  reported  to  have  lost 
considerable  money  last  year  because  they  did 
not  plant  their  seed  deeply  enough  to  protect  the 
growing  tubers  from  sunburn,  and  these  blemished 
potatoes  were  rejected  when  they  were  graded  for 
sale. 

Potato  planters  should  be  inspected  before  they 
are  to  he  used  to  find  just  how  deeply  the  planter 
will  place  seed  in  the  ground.  This  can  be  done  by 
placing  the  planter  on  a  level  floor  and  lowering  the 
planting  shoe  as  far  as  possible.  The  distance  that 
the  planter  wheels  are  raised  off  the  floor  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  depth  that  the  planter  will  plant  seed.  Re¬ 
placement  of  worn  planter  shoes  with  new  ones  will 
permit  deeper  planting. 

Permitting  potatoes  to  lie  on  the  ground  for  con¬ 
siderable  periods  at  harvest  time  sometimes  causes 
sunburn,  but  most  of  this  type  of  blemish  occurs 
during  the  growing  season.  Potatoes  which  are 
tossed  into  crates  as  they  are  picked  up  or  which 
are  dumped  into  containers  from  considerable 
heights  will  be  bruised  enough  to  hurt  their  sale. 
Potatoes  which  are  dug  before  they  are  ripe  have 
tender  skins  which  will  scuff  and  give  them  a  bad 
appearance  for  market. 
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ALTHOUGH  treatment  for  peach  borer  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  Fall  operation,  the  weakened 
condition  of  many  peach  trees  this  Spring  due  to  the 
cold  weather  of  two  years  ago  and  the  drought  that 
followed  makes  it  highly  advisable  to  take  steps  to 
combat  borers  now.  Treatment  consists  of  applying 
paradichlorobenzene,  or  “paraeide”  as  it  is  popularly 
known,  either  as  crystals  around  the  base  of  the  tree 
or  in  the  form  of  an  oil  emulsion.  Spring  treatment 
should  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  May. 

Very  little,  if  any,  feeding  is  done  by  the  peach 
tree  borer  during  the  Winter,  but  with  rising  tem¬ 
peratures  in  April  and  May,  feeding  is  resumed.  It 
is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  combat  borers  now  present  in  the  trees.  The 
use  of  paraeide  is  reported  to  be  the  most  practical 
and  effective  means  available  for  controlling  peach 
tree  borer.  The  so-called  “crystal-ring”  method  of 
application,  widely  used  for  many  years,  is  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  procedure  for  a  small  number 
of  trees  and  in  the  home  orchard. 

4= 

THE  huge  task  of  planting  seeds  to  produce  mil¬ 
lions  of  forest  trees  for  aiding  in  soil  erosion 
control  in  New  Jersey  and  neighboring  States  is  un¬ 
der  way.  On  a  50-acre  nursery  plot  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.,  2,500  seed-beds,  each  four  feet  by  100 
feet,  have  been  laid  out  for  planting  6,500  pounds  of 
seed.  There  will  be  6,000,000  seedlings  of  deciduous 
trees  available  for  reforestation  use  by  next  Fall. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  14,000,000  conifer 
seedlings  ready  for  the-  transplant  beds  next  year, 
which  will  make  them  available  for  permanent  plant¬ 
ing  in  the  Spring  of  1938. 

Species  being  planted  include  the  sugar  maple, 
white  ash,  black  walnut,  tulip  poplar,  oak,  black  lo¬ 
cust,  the  Norway  spruce  and  seven  kinds  of  pine. 
There  will  also  be  berry-producing  plants  such  as  the 
coralberry,  viburum  and  bush  honeysuckle  to  aid  in 
wild-life  conservation. 


* 

THE  possible  savings  in  fence  depreciation  costs 
on  New  York  State  farms  has  been  estimated  at 
$2,500,000  annually  through  scientific  advances  in 
the  making  of  more  durable  fence  wire. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  has  just  opened  a 
new  mill  which  makes  a  new  type  of  galvanized 
wire  under  an  electrolytic  process  designed  to  give 
rust  resistance,  and  differing  from  other  galvanized 
wire  in  having  a  mirror-finish  of  the  chromium  type. 
The  process  has  come  to  lie  known  as  bethanizing. 

Applying  an  average  difference  in  depreciation  be¬ 
tween  10-year  wire  and  20-year  wire  of  only  $25  per 
year  to  each  of  100,000  farms  of  the  160,000  farms 
in  the  State,  Prof.  Riley  of  Cornell  University  esti¬ 
mates  that  in  New  York  State  alone  a  difference  in 
durability  in  fence  wire  between  10  and  20  years 
would  mean  a  difference  in  fence  depreciation  costs 
of  $2,500,000  per  year. 


* 

Can  you  let  me  know  the  best  section  to  do  farming — 
cattle  or  crop  raising?  f.  h,  b. 

New  York. 

SOUTHERN  Pennsylvania,  Northern  New  Jersey 
and  many  of  the  rolling  or  nearly  level  counties 
in  New  York  State  might  be  suggested.  But  why 
leave  out  New  England?  The  fact  is  that,  within 
reason,  it  is  not  the  exact  locality  so  much  as  the 
man  doing  the  farming,  and  “the  times,”  as  we  say. 
By  this  we  mean  markets,  taxes,  etc.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  for  crop  raising  and  livestock  farming  in  the 
majority  of  our  tillable  eastern  country  are  without 
evident  limit.  Many  are  doing  these  things.  Others 
would,  if  not  harassed  with  taxes,  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  knew  nothing  about. 

In  choosing  a  farm  one  should  look  about,  study 
all  of  the  conditions,  and  imagine  himself  on  that 
place  every  day  for  a  year  or  two.  That  is  a  use- 
lul  bit  of  visualizing.  Last,  and  perhaps  most  im¬ 
portant,  be  careful  about  debt — none  or  but  very 
little.  It  is  better  to  start  small  and  develop  as  op¬ 
portunity  comes. 


Brevities 

Debt — a  good  thing  to  keep  out  of. 

“A  cold  April  the  barn  will  fill”  is  an  old  saying. 

“I  give  thee  an  undivided  heart;  oh,  never  may  1 
stray  from  thy  control !” 

In  spraying,  hit  the  trees  rather  than  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Great  quantities  of  the  spray  are  lost  every 
year. 

Arrange  for  a  large  planting  of  sweet  corn  this  year. 
It  is  one  of  our  best  foods,  and  by  studying  soils'  anil 
varieties  it  may  be  had  from  early  July  to  frost  iu  the 
latitude  of  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 

Clay  land  has  wonderful  cropping  possibilities  but 
must  be  handled  just  right.  We  have  seen  a  field  prac¬ 
tically  spoiled  for  a  season  because  plowed  when  too 
wet.  Those  lumps  will  not  get  mellow  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  better  to  wait. 
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Distribution  of  Wealth 

Part  III. 

N  IIIS  recent  Baltimore  speech  to  young  men  who 
reached  the  voting  age  since  1929  President 
Roosevelt  pictured  college  graduates  as  walking  the 
streets  for  jobs  that  were  not  to  be  found,  and  then 
going  to  the  officials  of  the  government  asking, 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  Saying  that 
no  man  who  evades  the  question  is  worthy  of  their 
confidence,  he  proceeded  to  give  them  his  answer. 

He  proposed  to  keep  all  hoys  and  girls  in  school 
until  they  are  IS  years  old,  and  retire  all  men  and 
women  from  work  at  65.  In  addition  he  would  have 
all  people  work  less  days  in  the  week  and  less  hours 
in  the  day,  and  keep  the  pay  envelope  the  same  as 
it  is  today. 

A  greater  confusion  of  mind  has  probably  never 
been  seriously  expressed  before  a  public  assembly. 
He  would  increase  wealth  by  prohibiting  work.  He 
would  increase  purchasing  power  by  reducing  jiro- 
duetion  and  by  increasing  the  prices  of  wealth. 
He  confuses  wealth  with  money  and  prices  with 
value.  He  thinks  leisure  will  produce  food,  and 
clothing,  shelter  and  entertainment.  The  more  we 
keep  in  idleness,  he  believes,  the  more  wealth  we 
will  have  for  our  needs  and  comforts.  To  him  less 
work  means  more  jobs,  a  reduced  production  means 
the  more  abundant  life. 

As  a  public  instruction  to  young  or  old  all  this  is 
not  only  a  fallacy  but,  if  followed,  it  would  be  a 
calamity.  Our  money  of  today  is  not  wealth.  It  is 
merely  a  ticket  received  for  wealth  to  be  exchanged 
for  other  items  of  wealth  of  equal  value  and  for 
services.  It  can  be  manipulated  to  raise  or  lower 
prices  and  thereby  modify  existing  contracts,  and  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  existing  debts,  but  not  to  per¬ 
manently  increase  purchasing  power.  The  NBA  was 
virtually  dead  when  the  Supreme  Court  put  it  to 
rest,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  revived  its  memory  at  Balti¬ 
more  in  an  effort  to  prove  that  less  work  at  in¬ 
creased  pay  increased  jobs.  What  the  NRA  did  was 
to  increase  the  cost  of  production  and  consequently 
increase  prices.  High  prices  reduced  sales  and 
closed  factories.  This  reduced  jobs  and  increased 
unemployment. 

When  deflation  reached  bottom  in  1932,  reduced 
prices  stimulated  buying,  business  registered  an  up¬ 
turn,  manufacturing  increased.  The  New  Deal 
theory  and  practice  of  scarcity  increased  the  cost  of 
production  and  of  living.  Instead  of  increasing  jobs 
and  purchasing  power,  it  actually  decreased  both, 
and  retarded  recovery. 

President  Roosevelt’s  philosophy  of  leisure  and 
support  up  to  18  and  after  65,  is  a  bit  optimistic  for 
the  average  boy  or  girl.  It  will  not  answer  the  prac¬ 
tical  questions  of  life  for  them  and  will  hardly  solve 
the  economic  problem  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

First  of  all  it  would  deny  many  boys  and  girls 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  helping  increase  the 
family  meager  income  or  of  laying  a  modest  founda¬ 
tion  for  their  own  fortunes  in  life.  Loss  of  a  parent 
or  needs  of  younger  children  often  imposes  a 
duty  on  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  13  and 
18.  Many  a  son  and  daughter  has  earned  the  cost 
of  a  college  or  professional  education  during  this 
period  of  life.  In  occupations  and  responsibilities 
suitable  to  their  age  they  become  skilled  in  useful 
occupations,  and  acquire  a  habit  of  overcoming 
obstacles  that  insure  their  success  in  future  years. 
All  culture  is  not  acquired  in  schools  and  colleges, 
and  practical  skill  seldom,  if  ever. 

Idle  hands  find  mischief  to  do.  Children  required 
to  help  their  parents  in  youth  rarely  look  to  the  par¬ 
ents  for  support  later  on.  A  boy  supported  in  idle¬ 
ness  up  to  18  is  a  fair  prospect  for  a  spendthrift  or 
a  loafer  later  on.  Leisure  becomes  a  habit  and 
work  is  painful. 

At  best  the  people  who  work  must  provide  the 
schools,  the  teachers  and  the  books.  If  the  parents 
are  unable  to  supply  a  home,  food,  clothing  and 
social  expenses,  all  must  be  furnished  by  the  State 
at  public  expense.  After  the  age  of  65,  the  State 
again  assumes  the  burden  of  support  for  many  self- 
respecting  men  and  women  condemned  to  idleness 
at  a  time  in  life  when  they  are  abundantly  able  to 
care  for  themselves  and  want  to  do  it.  Instead  of 
continuing  their  work  in  joyful  occupation,  their  days 
would  be  shortened  in  a  dreary  monotony  of  idleness. 

We  cannot  feel  that  the  American  people,  much 
less  the  American  farmer,  will  accept  this  allurement 
of  leisure  as  a  solution  of  their  problems  of  life. 
But  it  seems  to  us  unfortunate  that  it  should  be 
seriously  proposed  to  our  young  men  and  women 
by  the  President  of  the  nation.  Rather  they  should 


be  truthfully  told  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  of  the  wealth  they  help  produce  but  if  they 
consume  wealth  for  which  they  do  not  work,  someone 
else  must  work  to  supply  the  wealth  they  consume  in 
idleness.  Any  other  conception  is  a  cruel  delusion. 


Directors  Dare  Not  Do  Their  Duty 

The  article  in  March  28  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
very  good  and  we  wish  thank  you  for  it.  The  petition 
called  for  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Dairymen' s  League 
News  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  printed.  The  report 
from  one  of  the  officials  is  that  “the  directors  did  not 
really  dare  to  print  it.”  Some  record !  We  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  subscribe  to  the  News  and  then  cannot  have 
an  article  printed  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  our  own 
paper.  a  patron. 

Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

HERE  is  no  information  to  indicate  whether  the 
fear  to  publish  the  protest  of  the  Washington¬ 
ville  farmers  in  the  League  News  was  the  danger  to 
themselves  in  encouraging  producers  elsewhere  to 
protest  injustice,  or  from  cowardice  to  face  the 
wrath  of  the  Borden  Company.  Once  give  League 
producers  the  privilege  of  openly  protesting  wrongs 
imposed  on  them  and  of  demanding  redress  of  abuses 
through  their  own  organ,  it  would  be  sure  to  open 
up  other  questions  that  directors  would  not  dare  to 
answer.  If  it  resulted  in  the  members  recovering 
control  of  their  own  organization,  unity  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  could  be  restored  in  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  State  within  60  days  to  the  great  profit  of  every 
producer  in  the  milk  shed. 

Orange  County  dairymen  and  the  “press”  of  the 
county  are  generally  aroused  over  this  dogmatic 
ukase  in  the  Grade  A  milk  price  scheme.  The  ex¬ 
cuses  given  for  combining  nutritive  fat  value  with 
service  is  held  to  be  an  insult  to  a  dairyman’s  intel¬ 
ligence.  Producers  know  that  every  point  of  fat 
less  than  3.5  per  cent,  but  over  3  per  cent,  reduces 
his  net  price  four  cents  per  100  pounds,  that  the 
bacterial  premium  does  not  begin  until  the  fat  test 
shows  3.7  per  cent  and  stops  at  4  per  cent  fat  test, 
and  that  when  the  dealer  fails  to  include  the  freight 
differential  on  milk,  he  is  taking  out  of  the  farmer’s 
pocket  a  freight  charge  that  the  dealer  never  paid  in 
freight.  The  producer  knows,  too,  that  all  this  milk 
of  every  test  above  3  per  cent  fat  test,  and  less  than 
100,000  bacterial  count  per  c.c.,  goes  into  one  tank, 
and  the  consumer  pays  the  full  price  for  it. 

Knowing  these  things  farmers  protest  the  scheme, 
and  resent  the  shallow  excuses  of  the  buyers.  They 
protest  the  action  of  the  milk  control  authorities 
for  affirming  and  legalizing  this  price  schedule.  They 
protest  the  policy  of  the  management  of  their  own 
organization  in  approving  the  plan,  in  defending  it, 
and  in  refusing  to  publish  their  protest  in  the  of¬ 
ficial  organ,  published  at  their  expense.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  neglect  a  vital  function  in  their  own 
business. 

None  of  us  are  proud  of  the  admission  that  the 
directors  of  our  once  glorious  League  worked  them¬ 
selves  into  a  position  where  they  are  forced  to  admit 
evenly  privately  that  they  dare  not  do  their  duty. 


Increased  Butter  and  Cheese  Imports 

THE  first  month’s  operation  of  the  Mutual  Trade 
Agreement  with  Canada  has  been  reported  as 
over  January,  1936.  As  compared  with  January, 
193o,  importations  of  cheese  from  Canada  increased 
500  per  cent.  In  January,  1935.  the  importation  was 
150,264  pounds.  In  January,  1936,  it  was  reported 
that  741, S28  pounds  were  imported. 

Under  the  most  favored  nation  clause,  the  agree¬ 
ment  made  with  Canada  carries  a  similar  reduction 
to  other  nations,  consequently  large  imports  have 
been  received  from  other  countries,  including  Den¬ 
mark,  Netherland,  Italy,  France  and  Switzerland. 
The  total  amount  of  these  imports  for  January  are 
reported  as  2,9S2,777  pounds.  The  importations  of 
cheese  in  competition  with  cheese  manufactured  in 
this  country  naturally  affects  the  price.  Since  the 
reduction  on  the  tariff  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
three  cents  a  pound  or  better  on  domestic  cheese. 
The  agreement  reduced  the  tariff  on  cream  from  56.6 
cents  a  gallon  to  35  cents  a  gallon  on  a  quota  of  1,- 
500.000  gallons.  After  the  trade  agreement,  butter  be¬ 
gan  to  flow  to  this  country  from  Canada  and  other 
countries.  In  January  Belgium  sent  11.200  pounds, 
Denmark  1.602  pounds,  Esthonia  75,600  pounds, 
Greece  383  pounds,  Latvia  1S9.S40  pounds,  Lithuania 
15.456  pounds,  Netherlands  75.943  pounds,  Russia 
1,400  pounds,  Canada  34,042  pounds,  Cuba  104.598 
pounds,  Argentina  20,700  pounds,  New  Zealand  321,- 
823  pounds,  Syria  3,517  pounds,  Austria  240  pounds ; 
being  a  total  of  859,644  pounds. 

Dairymen,  dairy  States  and  dairy  organizations 
are  concerned  about  these  increased  importations  of 
dairy  products  and  are  protesting  that  unless  re¬ 
scinded  this  trade  agreement  promises  to  be  a  peril 
to  the  dairy  industry. 


News  from  the  Erie  Valley 

Spring  is  officially  here,  but  weather  just  won't  stand 
hitched,  and  as  a  result  nothing  like  Spring  weather, 
as  we  would  like  to  know  it,  has  as  yet  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  Rather  it  would  seem  that  old  man  weather 
has  been  putting  on  a  very  special  show,  drawing  freely 
from  his  bag  of  tricks.  Farmers  in  Western  New  Y’ork, 
other  than  the  dairymen,  have  thus  far  had  but  a  very 
few  days  when  necessary  outside  work  could  be  done. 
Rain,  sleet  and  snow  have  saturated  most  soils,  and 
many  fields  are  still,  partially  at  least,  under  a  layer 
of  water.  Sleet  has  caused  much  breakage  of  limbs  in 
old  apple  trees.  Much  of  the  injury  appears  to  be  in 
the  more  or  less  neglected  home  orchard;  at  least  the 
greatest  injury  shows  on  trees  that  are  poorly  pruned, 
and  probably  have  had  little  protection  from  insects  and 
disease. 

In  those  areas  of  Western  New  York  where  the  to¬ 
mato  has  attained  prominence  as  a  cash  crop,  the  con¬ 
tracting  of  the  1936  production  is  going  steadily  for¬ 
ward.  The  users  of  the  larger  tomatoes  are  signing 
agreements  with  growers  at  $12  per  ton  for  practically 
the  run  of  the  field.  Some  manufacturers,  as  usual, 
are  trying  to  contract  for  less.  For  the  last  two  sea¬ 
sons  some  eastern  processors  have  come  into  Western 
New  York,  and  created  quite  a  furor  by  paying  from 
$4  to  $6  per  ton  more  than  the  local  selling  price.  This 
demand  is  by  no  means  assured  from  year  to  year,  as  it 
is  only  because  of  difficulties  in  getting  their  supplies 
nearby  in  certain  seasons  that  they  go  far  from  their 
plants,  in  others.  It  has  not  seemed  fair  to  the  tomato- 
grower  in  the  past  to  have  his  load  divided  into  two 
grades,  paid  accordingly,  and  then  see  both  lots  go  into 
the  same  kettle.  There  is  now  going  on  a  considerable 
reduction  of  Concord  grape  acreage  in  Western  New 
lork.  borne  of  this  is  going  out  through  neglect,  but  a 
major  portion  represents  acreage  of  the  better  growers 
Conservative  estimates  indicate  that  fullv  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  acreage  will  be  out  of  production  in  1936,  with 
plans  for  a  steady  removal  in  future  years,  are  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons.  r 


Countrywide  Market  Situation 

The  egg  markets  were  greatly  unsettled  during  March 
and  April.  Declines  were  sharp  the  first  part  of  March, 
but  later  the  market  acted  as  if  it  would  recover  little 
ot  the  16  cents  decline  which  had  taken  the  price  to  a 
lower  level  than  it  was  in  March  last  year.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  the  change  was  the  beginning  of  the  cold-storage 
buying,  which  gave  the  dealers  a  wider  outlet  for  their 
receipts  and  helped  them  to  hold  the  price  in  steadier 
position.  The  great  bulk  of  eggs  received  in  the  big 
cities  was  selling  around  20  cents.  Seven-tenths  of  the 
eggs  reaching  New  York  come  in  carlots  from  remote 
sections.  Idaho  and  other  Mid-western  States  leading 
and  only  10  per  cent  is  furnished  by  New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Such  western  grades  as 
fresh  firsts,  and  "fresh  standards”  are  market  lead¬ 
ers,  although  some  other  grades  may  be  selling  higher. 
Storage  buyers  are  still  cautious,  remembering  the 
losses  through  most  of  last  season.  Tliev  expect  larger 
supplies  of  eggs  this  year,  because  of  the  big  hatch  and 
the  coming  additions  to  the  laying  flock. 

Pens  arc  likely  to  lay  well  in  Spring  after  a  severe 
W  inter.  \\  hen  they  begin  laying  late  in  Spring  thev 
lay  all  the  faster  for  a  month  or  two  afterward.  So 
tar,  there  is  no  special  reason  to  think  that  the  eg" 
output  is  increasing  more  than  usual,  judging  from  the 
shipment  figures.  But.  when  prices  moved  slightly  be¬ 
low  those  of  a  year  ago.  storage  buyers  began  to  "take 
Hold.  At  present,  the  holdings  in  cold  storage  are 
scarcely  more  than  one-fourth  those  of  late  March  of  a 
year  ago. 

Prices  of  poultry  have  been  holding  well  under  light 
receipts  and  fairly  good  demand.  Fowls,  alive  and 
dressed,  have  been  scarce  in  the  large  markets.  Farm¬ 
ers.  who  kept  fowls  over  Winter,  seemed  disposed  to  let 
tnem  do  a  little  laying  before  going  to  market.  With 
the  poultry  market  receipts  of  supplies  only  half  as 
large  as  those  in  the  Spring  of  1935.  there  is  no  great 
trouble  m  finding  a  demand  for  good  stock.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  supplies  are  not  heavy  enough  to  hurt  the  market 
much. 

Weather  conditions  in  late  Winter  made  it  hard  to 
get  good  eggs  for  hatching.  For  that  reason,  the  broiler 
hatch  is  late  and  chickens  of  broiler  size  are  likelv  to 
selMvell  in  May  and  June. 

The  butter  market  has  acted  very  much  as  it  did  a 
>eai  ago.  In  both  years  the  season's  top  prices  in 
February  were  followed  by  a  break,  which  lasted  until 
the  middle  of  March,  after  which  there  was  some  re¬ 
covery.  w  hether  the  advance  will  go  further,  as  it  did 
last  year,  is  uncertain,  of  course,  and  depends  on  how 
ate  the  pasture  season  starts.  There  is  not  enough 
butter  in  cold  storage  to  hold  the  price  at  low  levels 
very  long.  On  the  other  hand,  grain  is  selling  low 
enough  to  encourage  good  feeding  whenever  the  butter 
prices  is  lip.  The  city  milk  markets  showed  lirtle 
Armi6  w  ¥arch'  Tllere  were  a  few  declines  in  the 

•  l)0tat°  market  has  been  acting  qhite  well.  Prices 
m  Maine  sagged  away  a  little  from  the  top.  but  Maine 
potatoes  went  up  rather  fast  compared  with  markets  in 
other  sections.  It  is  unusual  that  prices  in  Northern 
Maine  should  be  higher  than  those  in  Western  New 
lork  fcnich  figures  as  are  available  indicate  lighter 
supplies  to  come  as  compared  with  last  season.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  shipments  from  Maine  during  April.  May  and 
June  range  from  7,00  to  10.000  cars  and  about  4.500 
trom  Idaho  These  two  States  are  likely  to  ship  about 
halt  the  total  remaining  supplies  of  old  potatoes  and 
most  ot  the  old  stock  in  May  and  June  will  come  from 
these  two  States.  With  the  new  crop  a  little  late  in 
if  i  aiu*  * ie  Central  California  crop  injured 

lately  by  frost,  the  prospects  seem  pretty  good  for  the 
last  ot  the  Maine  shipments.  Prices  up  there  are  four 
times  as  high  as  they  were  this  time  a  year  ago.  bring- 
ing  about  a  remarkable  change  in  the  State  of  feeliiv 
among  the  potato  farmers. 

Apples  continue  to  sell  slowly.  Condition  of  some 
varieties  is  going  down  fast  since  the  first  warm  da  vs 
I  here  were  a  few  sales  of  Spys  and  Delicious  as  high 'as 
SI.id  per  bushel  basket,  which  compared  quite  well  with 
anything  in  the  western  box  pack.  But  most  good  ap- 
ples  have  been  selling  around  $1  a  basket,  including  the 
„i eat  bulk  ot  Baldwins,  Greenings  and  the  southern 
varieties,  G  B  F 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Care  and  Management  of  the 

Farm  Horse 


[Excerpts  from  Bulletin  336,  issued  by  the  N. 
Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ihaea,  N.  Y., 
and  based  on  research  and  investigation  made 
by  M,  W.  Harper.] 

The  amount  of  work  obtainable  from  a 
horse,  assuming  that  he  is  sound  and 
true,  is  determined  by  his  feeding  and 
care.  In  view  of  the  rising  cost  of 
horses,  the  problem  of  protecting  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  horse  power  and  of  controll¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  service  is  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  it  receives.  It  is  possible 
to  effect  numerous  economies  in  manage¬ 
ment  without  limiting  the  usefulness  or 
affecting  the  health  of  the  horse. 

Methods  of  Feeding 

The  composition  of  a  given  feed  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  muscular  activity  it  is 
capable  of  producing.  Cereals,  the  lead¬ 
ing  horse-feeding  grains,  include  oats, 
corn,  barley  and  rye.  They  are  concen¬ 
trates  and  contain  high  percentages  of 
energy-giving  nutrients  and  relatively 
small  amounts  of  fibrous  material.  Their 
moisture  content  is  low.  This  group  of 
grains  is  noted  for  its  palatability,  its 
large  amounts  of  easily  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents,  and  for  its  high  energy  value.  Pas¬ 
ture  and  green  forage  crops,  such  as  blue 
grass,  June  grass,  Timothy,  clover,  Al¬ 
falfa,  and  the  like,  are  succulents.  They 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  moisture. 
Though  such  feeds  are  palatable,  largely 
digestible,  and  have  a  good  physical  effect 
upon  the  horse,  they  are  comparatively 
low  in  energy  value,  owing  to  the  high 
water  content.  When  such  forages  are 
cut,  dried,  and  cured,  the  resulting  hay 
becomes  richer  in  energy  value  as  it  has 
been  concentrated  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  moisture  present. 

As  a  trial  feed  ration,  it  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  supply  about  2%  pounds  of  feed 
daily  for  each  100  pounds  live  weight  of 
the  horse.  One-half  may  be  grain  and 
one-half  hay.  The  correct  proportion  of 
grain  and  hay  depends  largely  on  the 
nature  of  the  work.  The  ratio  may  go  as 
high  as  two-thirds  grain  and  one-third 
hay  for  the  hard-worked  horse  and  as  low 
as  one-tliird  grain  and  two-thirds  hay  for 
the  light-worked  horse,  while  the  idle 
horse  may  be  maintained  on  hay  alone  if 
of  good  quality  and  the  supply  is  ample. 

As  feeds  differ  in  their  energy  content, 
the  kind  used  influences  the  amount  re¬ 
quired.  Corn  of  good  quality  contains 
about  86  per  cent  digestible  nutrients, 
sound  oats  about  70,  and  low-grade  oats 
about  50  per  cent.  Likewise,  second-cut¬ 
ting  Alfalfa  hay  of  good  quality  contains 
about  44  per  cent.  Straws  are  low,  with 
about  34  per  cent  digestible  nutrients.  To 
supply  a  given  energy  value  by  the  use  of 
poor  feed  requires  larger  quantities  of 


feeds  than  if  supplied  with  feeds  of  good 
quality. 

Though  salt  is  not  a  nutrient,  it  has  a 
satisfying  effect  and  possibly  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  supplied  regularly.  It 
is  good  practice  to  limit  the  amount 
placed  before  the  horse,  as  some  animals 
eat  it  to  excess,  thus  creating  an  abnor¬ 
mal  thirst.  Salt  should  not  be  put  in  the 
feed,  especially  the  grain,  though  it  is  a 
common  practice  to,  salt  such  roughages 
as  straw. 

The  horse  should  be  fed  regularly  and 


uniformly.  Delayed  feeding  resulting  in 
undue  fasting  is  followed  by  ravenous  eat¬ 
ing  with  subsequent  digestive  disorders. 
Likewise,  the  horse  should  be  watered 
regularly.  Delayed  watering  resulting  in 
thirst  is  followed  by  excessive  drinking 
with  subsequent  disorders. 

The  work  horse  should  be  fed  three  times 
daily  and  watered  before  and  after  each 
meal.  The  morning  and  noon  meals 
should  be  light,  with  the  heavy  feeding 
in  the  evening,  when  the  animal  has 
ample  time  to  digest  his  feed.  The  horse 


should  have  one  honr  or  more  in  which  to 
consume  his  morning  and  midday  meals. 
After  working  five  hours,  he  should  be 
watered  and  fed. 

Since  exercise  is  essential  for  the  max*e 
in  foal,  she  may  be  worked  until  the  day 
of  foaling  if  the  work  is  not  too  severe 
and  the  driver  is  careful.  Mares  that  are 
being  worked  regularly  should  be  fed 
much  as  suggested  for  the  work  horse, 
with  the  addition  of  protein  and  mineral 
feeds  as  wheat  bran,  linseed-oil  meal, 
clover  and  Alfalfa  hay.  If  the  mare  is 


constipated,  a  warm  bran  mash  may  be 
given  occasionally,  as  this  tends  to  keep 
her  in  good  physical  condition.  After 
foaling,  the  mare  should  be  given  a  few 
days’  rest  to  regain  her  strength  and  to 
give  the  foal  a  proper  start.  Bran  mash 
fed  once  a  day  has  both  a  cooling  and  a 
laxative  effect  which  is  beneficial.  If  the 
mare  has  a  scant  milk  supply,  she  should 
be  provided  with  feed  which  stimulates 
the  milk  flow.  Pasture  grass  is  best,  but 
oats,  bran,  clover  and  Alfalfa  hay  will 
serve  the  purpose.  If  there  is  an  over¬ 


supply  of  milk  or  if  the  milk  is  too  rich, 
the  feed  may  be  restricted  in  amount  for 
a  few  days. 

Feeds  fob  the  Horse 

Properly  cured  Timothy  is  unexcelled 
as  a  roughage  for  horse  feeding.  As  oats 
is  the  standard  and  the  safest  among 
grains,  so  Timothy  is  the  standard  and 
the  safest  among  hays.  Timothy  is  the 
principal  market  hay,  it  is  extensively 
produced,  easily  cured,  difficult  to  adul¬ 
terate  with  weeds  or  other  grasses  with¬ 
out  detection,  and  it  is  comparatively  free 
from  dust.  Timothy  is  palatable  and 
relished  by  the  horse  and  it  is  readily 
digestible.  It  ranks  high  among  rough- 
ages  in  energy  value,  as  it  contains  large 
amounts  of  nitrogen-free  extract. 

Though  not  valued  highly  as  a  rough- 
age  for  horses,  red  clover,  if  properly  har¬ 
vested,  provides  one  of  the  most  nutri¬ 
tious  forages  for  the  work  horse  as  well 
as  one  of  the  best  for  young  stock,  as  it 
is  rich  in  protein  and  minerals.  It  is 
rich  in  energy  and  stimulates  development 
of  muscle  and  bone. 

Like  red  clover,  Alfalfa  hay  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  roughage  for  horses.  Yet 
it  provides  one  of  the  most  nutritious  of 
forages  for  the  work  horse  as  it  is  rich 
in  energy-producing  nutrients.  As  a  for¬ 
age  for  young  stock,  second-cutting  Al- 
galfa  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
roughage  as  it  is  rich  in  protein  and 
minerals. 

Hay  should  be  harvested  before  the 
nutrients  have  been  transferred  from  the 
stalk  or  stem  to  the  seed.  The  seeds  of 
most  hays  are  so  small  as  to  escape  mas¬ 
tication  and  so  hard  that  they  are  only 
slightly  digested  by  the  horse.  The  riper 
the  hay,  the  more  fiber  in  the  stem  which 
further  reduces  the  digestibility  of  the 
hay.  The  proper  time  to  harvest  depends, 
in  part,  on  the  kind  of  hay,  and  on  the 
condition  of  leaf  and  stem.  Alfalfa  and 
clover  should  be  harvested  earlier  than 
Timothy.  The  leaf  of  the  legume  is  brit¬ 
tle  and  drops  as  the  plant  matures,  re¬ 
ducing  the  nutritive  value  of  the  hay, 
since  a  larger  proportion  of  the  nutrients 
are  contained  in  the  leaves. 

Most  of  the  grain  fed  to  the  horse 
comes  from  cereal  plants,  including  oats, 
corn,  barley,  rye  and  wheat.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  choice  among  them  is  largely  de¬ 
termined  by  the  locality,  and  availability, 
and  the  relative  cost. 

Sound  oats  are  unexcelled  as  a  grain 
for  the  horse.  Oat-fed  horses  often  show 
a  spirit  difficult  of  attainment  with  other 
feed.  No  other  grain  is  so  safe ;  the 
horse  rarely  being  harmed  if  by  accident, 
or  otherwise,  he  gets  an  oversupply.  Light 


This  Percheron  stallion  is  in  excellent  condition  as  a  result  of  suitable  feeding,  proper 
grooming  and  ample  exercise.  Note  the  clean  legs,  pasterns  and  hoofs. 


Pour  titalwart  P etcher ons  at  Work.  Breeders  of  purebred  Percheron  draft  horses  report  good  profits  from  their  1934  and  1935  sales. 
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oats  contain  a  large  proportion  of  hall  to 
grain,  and  are  worth  less  than  heavy 
oats.  Oats  have  a  flavor  that  the  horse 
enjoys,  and  this  flavor  stimulates  his  ap¬ 
petite.  New  oats  should  be  fed  sparingly, 
or  not  at  all.  Musty  oats  should  never 
be  fed. 

Corn,  if  it  does  not  exceed  oats,  is  the 
common  grain  for  horse  feeding.  Where 
the  work  is  hard,  long-continued  and 
regular,  corn  leads  other  grains  in  sup¬ 
plying  energy.  It  furnishes  more  energy 
than  any  other  grain.  Corn  contains 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen-free  extract, 
and,  when  fed  exclusively  in  large  quan¬ 
tity,  is  too  fattening,  and  may  also 
produce  digestive  disorders.  Corn  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  minerals  and  protein  and  is, 
therefore,  not  a  good  grain  for  the 
brood  mare  and  the  young  animal  unless 
it  is  mixed  with  other  feeds,  such  as 
wheat  bran  or  linseed-oil  meal,  that  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficient  materials. 

A  mixture  of  oats  and  corn,  half  and 
half  by  weight,  makes  a  good  grain  ration 
for  the  hard-working  horse.  The  bulk  of 
the  oats  overcome  in  a  large  measure 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  corn, 
while  the  corn,  with  its  high  energy 
value,  aids  in  supplying  the  much  needed 
energy.  The  proportion  of  corn  to  oats 
may  be  governed  by  the  price. 

Wheat  is  fed  to  the  horse,  with  vary¬ 
ing  success,  depending  largely  on  the 
feeder  and  his  method  of  feeding  it. 
Wheat  is  especially  popular  with  stallion 
owners  who  use  it  extensively  during  the 
breeding  season.  It  is  not  especially  rel¬ 
ished  by  the  work  horse.  In  the  East 
barley  and  rye  are  not  fed  to  horses  to 
any  great  extent. 

Grass  is  the  natural  feed  of  the  horse. 
Green  grass  and  the  exercise  in  the  open 
air  in  order  to  get  it,  furnish  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  brood  mare,  the  young 
stock,  and  the  idle  horse.  Because  of  its 
high  water  content,  green  grass  is  low  in 
nutrients  which  renders  it  less  useful  as 
a  food  for  the  hard-working  horse.  Soils 
with  limestone  foundation  provide  best 
horse  pastures.  The  soil  should  be  well 
drained  and  not  too  rough  or  stony.  Blue 
grass  leads  the  list  of  pasture  grasses  for 
the  horse,  though  it  may  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  white  clover. 

Because  of  its  popularity  among  dairy¬ 
men,  silage  is  occasionally  fed  to  grow¬ 
ing  colts  and  idle  horses.  The  results  at¬ 
tained  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  silage. 
The  more  nutrients  in  the  silage,  the 
more  satisfactory  the  results.  Silage 
should  be  fed  to  the  horse  in  rather  mod¬ 
erate  quantities,  as  too  liberal  an  allow¬ 
ance  may  produce  digestive  disorders. 

Carrots,  turnips,  potatoes  and  other 
roots  are  occasionally  fed  to  the  horse. 
Such  feeds  are  bulky,  as  they  have  a 
high  water  content  and  but  small 
amounts  of  nutrients.  Possibly  but  limi¬ 
ted  use  should  be  made  of  them  under 
most  favorable  conditions. 

Management 

When  at  work,  the  horse’s  comfort  is 
promoted  by  properly  adjusted  harness, 
correct  shoeing,  thorough  grooming,  suit¬ 
able  nutrition,  frequent  watering  and  by 
proper  conduct  of  the  work. 

When  not  in  harness,  the  horse's  com¬ 
fort  is  promoted  by  providing  suitable 
quarters  in  which  to  rest.  In  Winter 
these  quarters  should  give  ample  protec¬ 
tion  from  inclement  weather.  They 
should  be  dry,  clean,  well  bedded  and 
properly  ventilated.  In  Summer  they 
should  he  as  cool  as  possible.  They  should 
be  protected  against  flies.  The  cleaner 
the  stable,  the  fewer  the  flies.  Gunny 
sacks  over  the  windows  darken  the  quar¬ 
ters,  which  keep  the  stable  cooler  and 
make  the  flies  less  bothersome.  Sacks 
may  be  suspended  from  the  stall  ceiling 
so  that  the  horse  may  brush  the  flies  off 
his  back.  The  proper  use  of  fly  sprays 
about  the  stable  promotes  the  comfort  of 
the  horse. 

Proper  grooming  promotes  soundness 
by  stimulating  the  blood  circulation,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  legs  and  feet.  Usually  the 
body  receives  sufficient  attention,  but  the 
legs  are  often  neglected.  This  is  a  com¬ 
mon  error  of  grooming.  Because  the  legs 
and  feet  are  more  exposed  to  injury  and 
unsoundness  than  are  other  parts  of  the 
horse,  they  should  receive  a  thorough  rub¬ 
bing  and  cleaning  in  order  to  stimulate  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease  and  to  promote  sound¬ 
ness.  As  soon  as  the  horse  is  brought 
to  the  stable  any  mud  on  his  legs  should 
be  partly  cleaned  with  a  half-worn,  com¬ 


mon  broom.  The  hoofs  should  be  inspected 
and  the  cleft  between  the  sole  and  frog 
cleaned. 

Blankets  are  expensive  and  bothersome, 
but  in  a  New  York  climate  the  efficiency 
of  the  horse  is  improved  and  his  useful¬ 
ness  is  prolonged  by  proper  blanketing. 
It  thins  the  hair,  prevents  excessive 
sweating,  conserves  energy,  and  prolongs 
endurance.  If  the  horse  arrives  at  the 
stable,  warm  and  sweating,  he  should  be 
partially  cooled  by  the  use  of  a  sweat 
blanket ;  then  he  should  be  thoroughly 
groomed  and  blanketed  for  the  night.  The 
following  morning  the  coat  of  hair  will  be 
dry  and  smooth  and  the  horse  will  be  re¬ 
freshed  as  a  result  of  freedom  from  sweat 
during  the  night. 

If  a  horse  evinces  pain  in  masticating 
his  feed,  the  teeth  should  be  carefully  ex¬ 
amined.  In  the  young  horse  persistent 
milk  teeth  should  be  removed ;  otherwise 
they  will  cause  the  permanent  teeth  to 
grow  in  crooked.  The  upper  jaw  is  some¬ 
what  wider  than  the  lower,  therefore,  the 
teeth  are  not  perfectly  opposite  and  sharp 
edges  are  often  left  unworn  on  the  inside 
of  the  lower  molars  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  upper,  which  may  cut  the  tongue  and 
cheeks.  Such  sharp  edges  should  be  re¬ 
moved  with  a  rasp.  In  addition  to  not 
eating  properly,  a  horse  wuth  sharp  teeth 
usually  drives  badly  and  frets  when  the 
tender  parts  are  touched,  thereby  wasting 
his  energy  and  reducing  his  usefulness. 

Occasionally  foreign  materials,  such  as 
nails  and  stones,  are  either  driven  into 
the  sole  or  collected  in  the  cleft  along 
the  frog.  Such  objects  must  be  removed, 
or  diseased  and  unsound  feet  will  develop. 
Some  hoofs  have  a  tendency  to  dry  out, 
to  become  hard  and  brittle,  and  to  crack 
or  break.  Some  hoofs  should  be  oiled 
with  some  good  oil  or  with  hoof  ointment 
which  softens  the  wall  and  preserves  the 
hoof. 

The  usefulness  of  the  horse  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  proper  shoeing.  This  prevents 
the  hoof  from  wearing  away,  prevents 
soreness,  prevents  slipping  on  the  ice  or 
in  the  mud,  gives  secure  footing  so  that 
that  horse  may  exert  his  full  strength 
with  confidence  and  impreves  the  action. 

There  is  nothing  quite  so  important  in 
the  management  of  a  horse  as  is  fitting 
and  care  of  the  harness.  Properly  ad¬ 
justed  harness  adds  to  his  comfort  and 
increases  his  usefulness.  Spoiled  mouths 
resulting  from  improper  handling  often 
renders  the  horse  practically  useless.  The 
bridle  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  bring 
the  bit  in  its  proper  place  across  the  bars 
of  the  mouth  just  above  the  tushes.  -The 
head  piece  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
bit  rests  snugly  in  the  mouth.  If  the 
head  piece  is  too  loose,  the  horse  may 
become  careless ;  it  too  tight,  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  sore  mouth.  The  check  reins 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  the  horse 
the  freedom  of  his  head.  This  will  favor 
action  and  enable  the  animal  to  throw 
more  power  into  the  collar. 

The  saddle  and  back-band,  as  well  as 
the  back-strap  and  crupper,  should  be 
carefully  fitted.  When  the  holdbacks  are 
so  arranged  that  in  backing  pressure  is 
brought  upon  the  saddle,  the  horse's  back 
is  exposed  to  abrasions  unless  the  har¬ 
ness  is  properly  fitted  and  the  parts  are 
kept  smooth  and  clean.  Saddle  pads 
should  be  used  where  there  is  extra  pres¬ 
sure. 

The  collar  should  be  cai’efully  fitted  in 
both  width  and  length.  It  should  have 
even  contact  with  the  shoulders,  with 
space  for  the  windpipe  at  the  bottom. 
This  space  should  be  ample  to  admit  the 
hand.  A  leather  collar  for  a  particular 
horse  is  adjusted  by  soaking  the  faces 
overnight  in  two  inches  of  water,  then  the 
next  morning  properly  adjusting  both  the 
collar  and  the  hames,  and  working  the 
horse  moderately  throughout  the  day.  The 
damp  collar  will  then  adjust  itself  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  horse’s  shoulders. 

The  neck  and  shoulders  must  be  kept 
clean.  Each  evening  after  the  collar  has 
been  removed  the  neck  and  shoulders 
should  be  washed  with  a  cold,  strong  salt¬ 
water  solution.  A  bruised  or  chafed  spot 
should  be  washed  morning,  noon  and  eve¬ 
ning  with  warm  water  and  castile  soap, 
and  then  bathed  freely  with  a  solution  of 
one-half  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  one-half 
ounce  of  zinc  sulphate,  and  one  pint  of 
water.  Keep  the  wound  covered  with  a 
powder  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  alum 
and  boric  acid.  In  addition,  the  collar 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  perfectly 
smooth,  and  as  dry  as  possible. 
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BULLS 


Frederick,  Maryland 

MONDAY,  MAY  25th 

There  is  no  Substitute  for  Quality 


FEMALES 


The  animals  in  this  sale  are  selected  from  the  leading  purebred  Aherdeen-Angus  herds  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  will  he  of  the  best  type  of  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus.  The 
bi°°d  „°.f  ,sltPh  famous  bulls  as  Earl  Marshall,  Blackcap  Revolution  and  imported  Evaxus 
of  Ballindalloch  will  predominate. 

The  cattle  are  all  T,  B,  Tested  and  blood-tested.  They  come  from  well-known  and 
repuatable  breeders  who  stand  behind  what  they  sell.  Come  to  Frederick.  Maryland  on 
Monday,  May  25th.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds  adjoining  the  town.  ’The 
cattle  will  be  judged  at  10:30  A.  M.  and  sold  in  the  order  they  are  placed.  The  sale 
starts  at  1  P.  M.  Catalogue  sent  only  on  request  to — 

Secretary 

COLLEGE  PARK,  MD, 


JOS.  M.  VIAL. 

MARYLAND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  ASSO., 


■7IT00 
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Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  during  Spring  lions. 

Easy  terms  Factory  to  You  Prices. 

Write  us  and  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York  BUY  NOW 

WOOL  GROWERS- SHEEP  SHEARS 

that  cut  like  a  razor.  Save  costly  Shearing  bills.  Just  j 
what  you  have  wanted.  Send  for  a  pair  today  and  be  ! 
convinced.  Order  now.  Limited  amount.  American  J 
made,  52  pair.  English  made  (very  fine.)  pair  52  5  0  I 

CARRIER  PROCESSING  CO.  -  •  Atlantic,  Pa' 

__  if  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow. 
FREE  Greatest  64  page.  Illustrated  SAVOSS  BOOK 
■  t*""  on  the  symptons,  diagnosing  and  treatment. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  561  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  t. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  SAVOSS,  formerly  Save-the- 
Horse  Treatment  famous  40  years,  sold  at  all  druggists. 


SWINE 
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•Ship  2  or  more  good 
thrifty  pigs  at  — • 

$5,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50 
each. 

6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
old.  Siioats,  feeders. 
All  ages. 


WOOL  WANTED> 

W  W  fa  tion  guarantee 


WOOL— I  specialize 
in  wool.  Satisfae- 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

B.  CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


Write  for  folder  on  how  Mink 
_  Can  Be  Successfully  and  Profit¬ 
ably  raised.  WILLIAMS  MINK  RANCH  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


Mink  Ranching 


“CAAT  CADMIklA”  the  beginners  guide,  interna- 
UUHI  rHItmlnU  tionally  read,  well  illustrated. 
Price  26c  coin.  MINKDALE  FARM,  Newtown,  Conn. 


AYRSHIRES 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 

CHESTER-Yorkshire  Crossed 
CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed 
HAMPSHIRES 

Fresh  Boars  for  immediate  service  $15,  $18,  $20,  $25, 
$30.  For  future  service  $6.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  $10.  Breed 
your  sows.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life.  Connecticut 
and  Vermont  require  double  vaccination — 50  cents  each. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  CARR  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  Chester,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 

6-7  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $5.25  ea. 
10  weeks  extras,  $5.50  each. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D— No  crating  charge. 


50 -AYRSHIRES -50 

At  Auction 

THURSDAY,  MAY  14 

Farm  Show  Building  -  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
COWS  —  HEIFERS  —  BULLS 

Outstanding  in  quality,  production,  breeding  and  type. 
Blood-tested,  accredited  and  sound. 

For  catalog— write 

Cuthbert  Nairn,  Sales  Manager 
Route  6 

Sycamore  Farms  -  Douglassville,  Pa. 

1000  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Good  Individuals  —  Out  of  Big  Milkers. 
With  4X  Test  and  Udders  That  Wear. 
Write  for  Lists. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASS’N.,  96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

POR  S  ALE !— Several  young  Bulls  sired  by  either 
*  Strathglass  Ultimus,  Ash  Grove  Man  O’War  or 
Hankey’s  Prospect  and  from  good  producing  cows. 
Herd  fully  accredited  —  Negative  to  Blood-Test. 

ASH  CROVE  FARMS  -  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y, 

A  GUERNSEYS  77~ 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer's  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  coma  and  6ee  us. 

TAUBELL  FARMS  -  Smitbville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


PIGS 


large  enough  to  eat,  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated  with 
serum,  crated.  C.  O.  D.  or 
,  ,  .  „  money  back  guarantee.  If  not 

absolutely  satisfactory,  feed  and  return  express  collect. 
Polands,  Berks,  Durocs,  Hamps.  Chesters,  Boars 
barrows  or  sows.  SHOATS  30  lbs.  $6,  40  lbs.  $7  each’ 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Truck  delivery  on  large  lots.  Write. 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  .  CHESWOLP;  Del. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
tiie  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshires.  5-6  weeks  S4.75  * 
-weeks  S5-25-  Chester  White  service 
boars  $20-$25.  1  aecmation  extra.  Crateis  free  Ship  COD 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASsi 

FOR  SALE  or  FXfHANGF  mos- old  set  vi^  boar. 

i  ,  O  UI  CALnrti’lbL  Purebred  Chester-White. 

s.  I.  nymph  &  Son,  La  Grangeville,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


0  I.  C  P’pebred.  pedigreed  pigs.  SIO  each.  Unre- 
U  '*  lated  pans,  520.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  S.Y. 

|  HORSES 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

Accredited.  Blood-tested.  Ready  for  light  service, 

5CO.OO.  H.  C.  CRAFT  -  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen  Angus  are  the  popular  beef  cattle  of  the 
East.  Andelot  Aberdeen  Angus  are  "quality  cattle." 

The  East  demands  quality  beef  and  will  pay  a 
premium  for  it.  Convert  your  surplus  grass  and 
home  grown  feeds  into  quality  beef.  Registered 
breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  literature. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.,  Worfon,  Maryland 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

ublls,  also  females.  CLAYTON  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  \eiv  York  i 

JERSEYS 

Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Manager  Bethesda,  Md. 

2  CHOICE  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

3  year  old,  sire  Sibley's  King  of  Owls;  dam  Sultans 
Winter  Girl.  7  mos.  old,  sire  Sagamore’s  Lucky  Noble, 
dam  Darling  Nora  Pearl.  Price  reasonable. 

B.  J.  KLINE  -  Green  Dell,  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Senator— Gr.  Champion  Eastern  States  Exposition,  1935 

D.  T.  Barnard  &  Sons  -  Shelburne  FallSi  Mass. 

j  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

WILL  PAY  BEST  PRICES  FOR  TESTED 

GUERNSEY,  JERSEY  AND  HOLSTEIN  COWS 

producing  minimum  of  20  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Write 

GEORGE  S.  GROVES,  1335  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

DEGISTKRED  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cows  and 
Bulls  for  Sale.  Accredited  and  Blood  and  Garget 
Tested.  J.  C.  REAGAN,  Owner,  Ttilly,  New  York 

GUINEA  PIGS 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 
We  have  a  half  brother  of  America’s 
greatest  Belgian  Show  Stallion,  Rudy 
d  Or  No.  17412.  He  is  33  mos.  old. 
Wt.  2150  lb.  We  llrink  he  is  the  best  coll 
of  his  age  in  America.  We  Have  Many  Other 
Good  Ones.  Terms  to  Responsible  Parlies. 
MIDDLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

„„  A.  W.  GREEN.  Agent 
40  Miles  West  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  Rt.  37 

*  - MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 

COMANCHE  71641 

Trotting  Colt  ^ 

Foaled  June  44  1934.  Halter  broke.  Geinie.  m'econ- 
fot  mation,  Peter  the  Creat  and  Axwortliy  Cross.  Will 
sell  or  exchange  as  part  payment  for  farm,  not  over  250 
miles  from.  N.  Y.C.  PHILIP  L.  HANS,  Jr.,  P  O 
Box  54,  Lake  Eonkonkoma,  L.  I. ,  N.  Y. 

PERCHER0NS  20  Yox™«  Rostered  Mares,  bred, 

W  .a  .  some  have  colts.  Show  prospects. 

Mated  teams,  d  Young  Stallions.  5360  to  S75o 

H.  H.  BELL  A  SONS  ■  M|.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

Wanted  to  Ru  V I  ?red  \fa,e  ,aml  pairofcolts, 

.heavy  breed,  must  be  reason¬ 
able.  O.  STOHN,  R.  D.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

COR  SALE— StalHoos—Pfrc heron  and  Belgian,  different  ages. 

*  Prices  reasonable.  IIOU  ARli  V.  GIIJLOBLY,  Pataskala,  Ohio 


[ 


DOGS 


] 


WANTED  — GUINEA  PIGS! 

Any  quantity  over  9  oz.,  30  cents  each  delivered. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies 

Bred  to  hunt.  Priced  to  sell. 

Jay  F.  Harrington  -  Buskirk,  New  York 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  'el“'roTf city  paarm 
FOR  SALE 1  Sf?t?REED  co*-lie  puppies. 

Irish  Terriers  EMMA^KowN^Youngt^l: 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

AOLLIE  Pups— Grown  dogs;  pedigreed.  Whites,  sables. 

V  Real  aristocrats.  DIANA  BIGHT,  Skowhegan,  Me. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex.  4!|  to  C  lbs.  18c  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  m  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds, 
state  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

r  I  'HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter- 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth  288  pages. 

Price  $  1.  OO  Postpaid. 

THE.  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Flavors  in  Cooking 

Cooking  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
being  an  “exact  science.”  Domestic 
science  teachers  lay  great  emphasis  on 
exact  measurements  and  well  worked  out 
rules.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  these  doc¬ 
trines,  but  the  born  cook  does  something 
more  than  follow  directions ;  she  experi¬ 
ments  with  flavors,  often  turning  an  ordi¬ 
nary  dish  into  a  real  delicacy.  These  de¬ 
licious  flavors  are  often  obtained  by  herbs 
or  other  seasonings  which  a  country 
woman  can  easily  find  growing  in  her 
garden. 

A  bunch  of  chives  in  the  flower  garden 
is  quite  ornamental,  and  the  leaves 
chopped  finely  are  a  welcome  addition  to 
most  vegetable  salads.  Thyme  nicely 
dried  and  powdered  adds  a  new  flavor  to 
meat  croquettes  or  dressing.  It  is  an 
easily  grown  perennial.  Dill,  sweet  mar¬ 
joram  and  Summer  savory  all  have  their 
place  in  food  seasoning  and  are  possible 
if  one  has  even  a  tiny  garden.  Parsley 
dresses  any  dish  fit  for  a  party ;  plain 
potato  soup  seasoned  with  chopped  pars¬ 
ley  and  tiny  squares  of  bread  browned  in 
butter  makes  a  perfectly  appropriate  first 
course  to  any  company  dinner.  Dried 
celery  leaves  should  be  found  on  every 
pantry  shelf.  In  planning  a  garden  in¬ 
clude  celeriac ;  it  is  easy  to  grow  and  pro¬ 
vides  fine  soup  flavoring  either  fresh  or 
canned. 

One  of  the  most  abused  seasonings  is 
garlic,  and  yet  it  is  truly  delicious  used 
with  discretion.  A  small  clove  of  garlic 
in  the  roasting  pan  gives  beef  a  new  and 
well-liked  flavor.  In  making  French  dress¬ 
ing  allow  a  clove  of  garlic  to  lie  in  the 
vinegar,  then  remove  it  before  serving. 
A  well-seasoned  dressing  like  this  adds 
zest  to  mild  vegetables,  such  as  cooked 
carrots,  cabbage  or  potato  salad.  Garlic 
added  to  pickles  gives  them  a  professional 
flavor.  Scald  the  garlic  in  the  prepared 
vinegar,  then  remove  before  bottling. 
Mint  is  another  piquant  flavoring  which 
must  be  used  with  light  hand.  Added  to 
a  fruit  punch  it  makes  the  drink  cooling 
and  unusual. 

When  meats  are  reheated  some  flavor 
must  be  added  to  prevent  the  insipid  taste 
of  warmed-over  meat.  A  little  chopped 
onion  browned  in  butter  with  a  bit  of 
chopped  red  or  green  pepper,  a  pinch  of 
chili  powder  or  a  tablespoon  of  catsup  or 
worchestersliire  sauce,  all  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage  with  left-overs.  Lamb  or 
mutton  is  especially  nice  reheated  with  a 
generous  portion  of  currant  jelly  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  gravy. 

Lemons  or  lemon  juice  often  saves  the 
day  for  many  cooks.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  frostings  or  desserts  flavored  with 
orange,  a  little  lemon  juice  intensifies  the 
orange  flavor.  Lemon  served  with  ail 
sorts  of  fish  renders  it  more  delicate  and 
appetizing.  Any  fruit  drink  is  made 
more  refreshing  if  a  bit  of  lemon  is  added. 
This  is  very  true  of  grape  juice. 

Onion  is  one  of  the  most  abused  sea¬ 
sonings  ;  too  often  one  is  sickened  by 
stews  or  soup  reeking  with  onion,  used 
with  discretion  it  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  main  dishes.  A  few  slices  in  baked 
beans  added  when  beans  are  parboiled  are 
not  noticeable  as  an  onion  flavor,  but  the 
beans  are  better  tasting.  A  slice  or  two 
of  onion  fried  with  chicken  accents  the 
chicken  taste. 

Spices  of  many  sorts  are  necessary  to 
the  good  cook.  Spiced  syrup  from  peach 
or  pear  pickles  makes  a  wonderful  liquid 
to  baste  a  ham  while  it  is  baking. 

A  whole  clove  added  to  beef  soup  im¬ 
proves  the  flavor  immensely.  A  little 
grated  nutmeg  in  a  meat  loaf  is  another 
culinary  secret. 

Sweet  cider  heated  with  a  stick  of  cin¬ 
namon  and  a  blade  of  mace  makes  a  jolly 
hot  drink  after  a  sleigh  ride  or  skating 
party. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  experiment  with 
new  flavors — it  makes  an  adventure  out 
of  cooking — but  remember  the  charm  lies 
in  a  delicate  elusive  flavor  which  one  is 
slow  to  recognize,  so  let  your  hand  be 
light.  COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


A  Tasty  Salad 

One  of  our  friends  sends  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipe  for  a  Spring  salad : 

Place  sliced  peaches,  pineapple  and 
frozen  raspberry  cubes  on  a  bed  of  let¬ 
tuce.  Garnish  with  chopped  almonds  and 
a  sprig  of  watercress.  Whip  a  pint  of 
cream  and  three  teaspoons  of  mayonnaise 
together  to  which  a  drop  of  peppermint 
oil  has  been  added  and  serve. 


Woman  and  Home 


Song 


All  suddenly  the  wind  comes  soft, 

And  Spring  is  here  agaiu ; 

And  the  hawthorn  quickens  with  buds  of 
green ; 

And  my  heart  with  buds  of  pain. 


My  heart  all  Winter  lay  so  numb. 

The  earth  so  dead  and  frore. 

That  I  never  thought  the  Spring  would 
come, 

Or  my  heart  wake  any  more. 


But  Winter’s  broken  and  earth  has  woken, 
And  the  small  birds  cry  again ; 

And  the  hawthorn  hedge  puts  forth  its 
buds, 

And  my  heart  puts  forth  its  pain. 

— Rupert  Brooke,  1SS7-1915. 


Open  Top  Apple  Pie 


The  greatest  culinary  treat  a  woman 
has  to  offer  her  husband  is  apple  pie ! 
The  “lid  is  off”  and  you  can  see  what 
makes  the  wheels  go  ’round.  For  the 
man  who  likes  his  cheese  grated  and  his 
cranberry  sauce  strained  there  is  this 
smooth-textured  apple  pie  made  from  tart 
Mclntoslies  that  just  naturally  make  a 
velvety  sauce  when  baked.  Here’s  how  to 
make  a  pie  just  like  the  one  you  see  pic¬ 
tured  : 

Three-fourths  cup  flour,  three-eighths 
teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  cup  shortening, 
three  tablespoons  cold  water.  Sift  the 
flour  and  salt  together.  Cut  in  the  short¬ 
ening  with  a  pastry  flaker  or  two  knives. 


Dribble  in  water.  Roll  out  on  a  floured 
board  or  cloth.  Line  a  pie  pan  and  make 
a  built-up  fluted  rim.  Prick  the  crust 
with  a  fork.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  (450  de¬ 
grees)  for  10  minutes. 

Filling:  Eight  McIntosh  apples,  three- 
fourths  cup  sugar,  one-fourtli  cup  cold 
water,  few  grains  salt,  one-half  pint 
whipped  cream.  Pare,  core  and  slice  the 
apples.  Add  water  and  cook  lightly  cov¬ 
ered,  over  low  heat  until  tender.  Press 
through  a  sieve,  add  sugar  and  salt.  Chill, 
turn  into  baked  pastry  shell  and  cover 
with  topping  of  whipped  cream. 

N.  Y.  AND  N.  E.  APPLE  INSTITUTE. 


Icebox  Cookies 

Icebox  cookies  have  become  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  are  easy  to  make.  Several  excel¬ 
lent  recipes  have  already  been  published 
in  these  columns.  Here  are  a  few  more : 

Best-ever  Drop  Cookies. — One  cup 
sugar,  one  scant  cup  shortening,  two  eggs, 
one  large  cup  buttermilk,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one 
teaspoon  lemon  extract,  one-half  teaspoon 
nutmeg,  3)4  cups  flour. 

Fruit  Cookies. — First  mix  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  ;  five  quarts  sifted  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  quarts  brown  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  each  of  cloves  and  cinnamon, 
grated  rind  of  two  lemons,  one-half  pound 
chopped  orange  peel,  one-fourth  pound 
candied  citron,  two  pounds  nut  meats  or 
one  pound  raisins  and  one  pound  nuts. 
Mix  liquids,  two  pounds  shortening  (pref¬ 
erably  butter)  melted,  half  butter  and 
some  other  shortening  is  all  right ;  one 
cup  cream,  sweet  or  sour,  five  teaspoons 
soda  dissolved  in  one-half  cup  hot  water, 
four  beaten  eggs.  Combine,  mix  well. 
Shape  into  rolls  about  the  size  of  large 
lolling  pin.  Chill  over  night.  Slice  with 
a  sharp  knife  using  a  sawing  motion.  Be 
sure  fruit  and  nuts  are  chopped  fine  or 
you  will  have  trouble  in  slicing.  Keep 
rolls  of  dough  cold  until  sliced. 

Rice  Bavarian 

Place  in  a  double  boiler  one  cup  sweet 
milk.  When  this  comes  to  a  boiling  point, 
add  a  half  cup  of  washed  rice,  and  cook 
until  the  grains  are  soft.  For  either  a 
lemon  or  orange  flavor  add  a  grating  of 
the  outer  rind  of  either  while  boiling. 
Now  stir  into  the  hot.  moist  rice  one 
tablespoon  of  gelatin  that  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  in  one-fourth  cup  of  cold  water. 
Stir  well  and  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
add  a  cup  of  any  desired  preserves.  Al¬ 
low  to  cool,  then  stir  in  a  pint  of  whipped 
cream  sweetened  and  flavored  to  taste. 


Salt  Rising  Bread 

Dissolve  a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt  in 
two  cups  of  scalding  water,  and  beat  in 
gradually  enough  flour  to  make  a  very 
soft  dough.  Beat  for  10  minutes,  cover 
and  set  in  a  very  warm  place  for  eight 
hours.  Now  stir  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  into 
a  pint  of  lukewarm  milk  and  add  enough 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter  before  work¬ 
ing  it  into  the  risen  dough.  Mix  thorough¬ 
ly,  cover  and  set  again  in  a  warm  place 
to  rise  until  very  light.  Turn  into  a 
wooden  bowl  and  knead  in  enough  flour 
to  make  the  batter  of  the  consistency  of 
ordinary  bread  dough.  Make  into  loaves 
and  set  these  to  rise,  and  when  light, 
bake. 

Cream  Cookies 

One  cup  thick  sweet  cream,  one  cup 
granulated  sugar,  a  little  salt,  flour 
enough  to  roll  into  which  has  been  well 
mixed  one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder,  a 
little  grated  nutmeg.  A  cup  of  eocoanut 
may  be  added  or  not  as  desired.  Bake  in 
a  quick  oven. 

Nice  Plain  Cake. — Three  eggs,  three 
cups  flour,  one  cup  milk,  two  cups  sugar, 
one  cup  butter,  two  heaping  teaspoons 
baking  powder. 

Indian  Pudding.  —  Three  pints  milk, 
one  heaping  cup  Indian  meal,  one  cup 
molasses.  Heat  half  the  milk  and  when 
boiling  hot  take  it  from  the  fire,  add  salt, 
then  stir  meal  in  gradually,  then  the  mo¬ 
lasses,  adding  the  cold  milk  last.  Bake 
slowly  from  three  to  four  hours. 

Molasses  Cookies. — One  cup  sugar,  two 
cups  molasses,  one  cup  butter,  one  cup 
hot  water,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two  scant 
teaspoons  ginger,  and  one  of  soda ;  mix 
rather  stiff. 

Cracker  Brewis. — Split  the  crackers 
and  place  in  a  shallow  dish  with  a  thin 
slice  of  cheese  on  each  half  cracker.  Add 
quarter  cup  of  milk  to  each  whole  crack¬ 
er  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them. 
Bake  till  brown  or  until  milk  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  a  quick  oveu.  MRS.  r.  e. 
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Spring  Conserve 

Now  that  Spring  is  here  and  the  pre¬ 
serve  cupboard  is  getting  low  you  may 
wish  to  replenish  it.  The  following 
“Spring  Conserve”  is  very  good  for  be¬ 
tween  fruit  seasons:  1)4  pounds  rhubarb, 
three  cups  sugar,  one-half  cup  broken  nut 
meats,  two  tablespoons  orange  juice,  one 
tablespoon  orange  rind,  one  small  can 
grated  pineapple  and  one  cup  raisins  or 
dates.  Cook  rhubarb  cut  in  inch  pieces, 
sugar,  dates,  orange  juice  and  rind  about 
45  minutes.  Add  nut  meats.  Pour  into 
glasses,  cool;  cover  with  paraffin,  g.  v.  l. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1699 —  Tailored 
Shirtmaker  Dress, 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38. 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  26  requires 
3  l/2  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


1692  —  Wrap  -  over 
Home  Frock.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44-in.  bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires  4*4 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  2%  yds.  of 
braid,  Ten  cents. 


1697  -  ForTiny 
Daughter.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years. 

Size  4  requires  1% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35  -  in.  contrasting 
and  3  yds.  of  lace. 
Ten  cents. 


1674,  —  Two  -  piece 
Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years.  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
37/e  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


New  Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Canning  Homemade  Pork 
and  Beans 

In  the  Spring,  when  there  is  a  surplus 
of  empty  jars  and  when  I  keep  fire  in 
my  range  most  of  the  time,  I  save  time, 
fuel  and  save  on  the  grocery  bill,  too,  by 
canning  homemade  pork  and  beans.  They 
are  very  good  and  nice  to  serve  before 
we  have  fresh  vegetables  from  the  garden. 
This  is  how  I  can  them  :  Soak  one  peck 
of  navy  beans  over  night.  Boil  for  two 
hours  with  the  following  dressing;  two 
gallons  water,  five  quarts  tomatoes  and 
1)4  cups  molasses.  Add  more  water 
while  boiling  as  needed.  Remove  from 
fire  and  stir  in  thoroughly  one  tablespoon 
cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  red  pepper, 
four  cups  sugar,  one  cup  salt,  put  one  or 
more  slices  of  fresh  or  salt  pork  or  lean 
meat  in  bottom  of  jars  and  fill  almost 
full.  Cold-pack  two  hours.  This  recipe 
makes  20  quarts  of  pork  and  beans.  Re¬ 
member  to  have  jars  sterilized  thoroughly. 

MRS.  L.  C. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 

Some  Facts  About  Blood  Pressure 


Making  Things  Handy 

Today  I  walked  over  to  the  beds  and 
the  small  greenhouse  the  boys  built  last 
year.  They  did  so  well  with  the  plants 
they  raised  and  sold  that  they  are  raising 
more  this  time.  In  one  bed  outside,  hot- 
water  heated,  there  are  30,000  cabbage 
plants  in  boxes — a  bed  of  lovely  green — 
iy2  inches  high  and  looks  like  a  breath 
offspring.  In  the  greenhouse  is  same 
amount  of  lettuce. 

As  I  walk  around  I  marvel  at  the 
work  these  boys  of  ours  do.  The  green¬ 
house  was  entirely  their  own  idea,  after 
trying  to  make  out  on  other  things.  The 
funds  were  limited,  so  that  the  steam- 
heat  plant  was  bought  second-hand  and 
put  together  themselves.  It  is  surprising 
what  can  be  learned  from  library  books. 
Whenever  the  boys  get  stuck  on  any 
problem,  to  the  library  they  go  and  gener¬ 
ally  find  what  they  want.  Daughter  pays 
a  small  fee  and  whenever  she  makes  a 
trip  to  the  city  there  is  always  a  list  of 
books  for  her  to  find  on  fertilizer,  growing 
and  caring  for  certain  crops,  the  how  and 
why  to  do  certain  things.  Having  mas¬ 
tered  the  art  of  the  greenhouse  last  year, 
this  year  it  is  plumbing. 

In  the  years  since  we  began  to  farm 
water  has  been  our  greatest  problem,  and 
now  this  has  been  solved.  Always  at 
canning  time  the  water  got  low.  The 
boys  made  a  low-down  wagon,  put  four 
barrels  on  it  and  got  water  from  the 
brook.  This  was  all  right  to  wash  with 
or  for  the  cows  and  chickens,  but  when  it 
came  to  use  for  canning  I  drew  the  line. 
We  often  had  to  let  things  go.  Now  a 
well  has  been  drilled,  18  tons  of  blue 
squash  helped  to  pay  a  good  part  of  it, 
and  the  barn  and  chicken  houses  are  to 
be  piped,  saying  nothing  of  conveniences 
to  be  had  in  the  house. 

Who  said  the  farm  family  life  is  ever 
dull.  Not  this  family.  There  always 
seems  something  to  plan  and  much  to 
look  forward  to.  1  listen  to  the  radio  in 
the  evening  when  the  day's  work  is  done. 
In  the  other  room  the  boys  are  planning 
things  and  will  often  call  out,  “Turn 
down  that  radio;  we  want  to  think.”  So 
we  have  to  humor  them  a  little  because 
these  boys  are  really  pioneer  farmers. 

I  really  believe  a  farmer's  fare  is  best 
on  earth.  I  have  a  man  in  mind,  a  mil¬ 
lionaire,  who  has  no  appetite.  Then  I 
think  of  my  five  pies  and  48  cookies  con¬ 
sumed  in  two  days.  Last  Fall  I  put  up 
hundreds  of  cans  of  food,  green  beans, 
tomatoes,  fruit  and  pickles  and  20  gallons 
of  tomato  juice.  My  folks  drink  a  small 
glass  each  morning  and  cream  of  tomato 
soup  is  a  great  favorite.  When  city 
friends  visit  us  we  start  the  meal  with 
tomato  juice  and  end  with  home-made 
pie  of  home-grown  fruit.  They  say  this 
isn’t  a  meal,  its  a  banquet. 

I  have  canned  many  hundred  quarts  of 
elderberries  for  jam,  jelly  and  pies.  1 
don't  like  them  myself,  but  the  men  do. 
Canning  time  seems  never  to  leave  me. 
The  boys  cut  open  one  of  their  large 
squashes  for  the  seeds  they  are  saving,  so 
1  can  all  I  can't  use  fresh.  I  buy  a  hind  of 
beef  and  can  most  of  it  while  fresh,  so  the 
cellar  is  ever  plentiful,  like  a  store.  I  go 
down  with  my  basket,  fill  bottom  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  then  onions,  turnips,  carrots.  Next 
day  I  get  cabbage,  parsnips,  potatoes  and 
squash.  Then  I  go  to  my  shelves  of 
canned  stuff  for  a  can  of  beans  or  beets, 
a  can  of  soup  meat  or  other  cooked 
meat  or  chicken.  For  pies  I  get  a  can  of 
fruit,  apples,  pears  or  pineapple,  or  for 
a  meatless  day  eggplant,  drained  and 
dipped  in  egg,  fried  like  fritters.  I  could 
go  on  and  on.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  a 
farmer's  wife.  Mrs.  g.  h. 


Spring  in  the  Ozarks 

This  part  of  the  country  as  well  as 
other  places  have  had  unusual  weather 
the  past  Winter  and  up  to  the  present 
time  the  ground  freezing  as  late  as  the 
night  of  April  7.  Much  of  the  oats  has 
been  killed  and  will  need  to  be  reseeded.  • 
It  has  been  predicted  that  the  strawber¬ 
ries  are  not  materially  damaged  but  will 
be  from  two  to  four  weeks  later  than 
usual.  Early  peaches  and  plums  have 
been  virtually  killed  and  the  early  apples 
have  been  damaged  to  a  great  extent,  but 
the  later  apples  may  yet  bear  a  good 
crop. 

We  sold  our  first  broilers  this  morning 
which  begins  our  Summer's  income  which 
I  hope  will  be  substantially  more  than 
the  past  season. 

The  thrush  is  singing  from  the  top¬ 
most  bough  of  the  hickory  tree,  the  mead¬ 
ow-lark  in  the  yard  ceases  his  hunt  for 
worms  long  enough  to  add  his  call  and 
the  quail  down  in  the  meadow  sends  his 
“bob-white”  echoing  over  the  hill,  makes 
it  seem  as  though  happy  days  may  be 
here  again.  MRS.  G.  V.  L. 

Lawrence  County,  Mo. 


One  of  our  readers  has  requested  in¬ 
formation  about  normal  blood  pressure 
and  blood  pressure  which  is  too  low. 

What  is  meant  by  blood  pressure  any¬ 
way?  Our  grandparents  probably  never 
thought  much  about  it.  Why  do  we? 
AYell  first,  let  us  define  it. 

The  term  means  exactly  what  it  says — 
pressure  of  the  blood  upon  the  walls  of 
the  arteries.  It  depends  upon  three  im¬ 
portant  factors;  the  amount  and  con¬ 
sistency  of  blood  in  the  body  that  is  being 
pumped  about  by  the  heart;  the  strength 
of  the  heart’s  beats,  and  the  elesticity  of 
the  arteries. 

In  youth  the  normal  arteries  are  very 
elastic  indeed.  They  have  power  to  con¬ 
tract,  that  is  shut  down  on  the  blood  and 
force  it  on  its  way,  and  power  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  let  the  blood  flow  through  in  a 
large  volume.  That  is  why  children  can 
romp  and  play  without  growing  w’eary 
quickly.  The  blood  circulates  freely  car¬ 
rying  Oxygen  in  sufficient  quantity  to  the 
lungs  and  carrying  off  accumulated 
poisons. 

As  we  grow  older,  however,  the  blood 
vessels  grow  older,  too,  and  begin  to 
thicken  and  stiffen.  The  walls  become 
what  is  called  fibrous  and  the  arteries 
may  become  leathery,  rigid,  unyielding. 

This  condition,  medically  known  as  ar¬ 
teriosclerosis,  is  most  apt  to  occur  after 
years  of  hard  muscular  work,  or  a  great 
deal  of  nerve  strain  and  worry.  Heavy 
eaters  and  those  who  drink  too  much  tea. 
coffee  or  alcohol  are  likely  to  develop  this 
condition. 

And  when  it  has  developed  it  brings 
about  a  change  in  blood  pressure.  At  all 
times  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  confined 
under  more  or  less  pressure.  When  the 
arteries  have  grown  inflexible  the  press¬ 
ure  is  more  constant  because  they  cannot 
relax  to  let  the  blood  flow  through.  This 
is  called  high  blood  pressure  or  "hyper¬ 
tension.”  The  vessels  are  hard  to  the 
touch.  It  is  difficult  to  compress  the  one 
at  the  wrist  when  taking  the  pulse.  The 
artery  feels  stiff  and  cord  like. 

High  blood  pressure  is  not  always 
chronic.  It  may  be  acute  as  the  result 
of  exercise  or  excitement.  Then  the  ves¬ 
sels  stand  out  on  the  forehead  and  the 
pulse  beats  rapidly.  Certain  drugs  bring 
about  this  condition  and  so  do  certain 
diseases. 

Then  there  is  low  blood  pressure  in 
which  condition  the  blood  vessels  are  so 
very  soft  that  one  can  cause  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist  to  stop  beating  with  the 
pressure  of  one’s  finger  tip.  In  such,  in¬ 
stances  circulation  may  become  sluggish 


Usually  we  start  our  Spring  cleaning 
with  our  living-rooms  but  as  this  is  Leap 
Year,  might  it  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
take  a  leap  right  into  the  kitchen  and  see 
what  we  can  do  there  in  the  way  of 
renovation?  The  modern  oil  stove  has 
been  giving  us  many  a  thrill  lately  as 
well  as  its  useful  sister — ;the  refrigerator 
— harmonizing  with  it  in  line  and  color. 
They  are  both  operated  by  our  old  friend, 
kerosene,  and  we  give  an  illustration  of 
them  on  this  page.  They  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
many  tropical  homes.  More  and  more  we 
are  discovering  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment:  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.” 

“Granada,”  one  of  the  Moresco  lines 
of  cottons  has  captured  some  of  the  spirit 


because  the  walls  are  so  weak  they  do  not 
afford  sufficient  pressure  to  force  the 
blood  throughout  the  body  by  means  of 
rhythmic  jerks  such  as  the  heart  pro¬ 
duces  under  normal  circumstances. 

Normal  blood  pressure  is  best  for 
health  but  low  pressure  is  not  nearly  so 
often  dangerous  as  is  pressure  which  is 
high.  If,  however,  low  blood  pressure  oc¬ 
curs  during  the  course  of  a  serious  illness 
or  if  it  remains  low  too  long  at  any  time 
it  may  cause  trouble  and  greatly  weaken 
the  patient. 

Infectious  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever  or  tuberculosis  are  general¬ 
ly  accompanied  by  blood  pressure  which 
is  too  low.  Pernicious  anemia  and  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  heart  trouble  also  bring 
about  this  condition.  It  will  surely  fol¬ 
low  surgical  shock,  loss  of  blood  through 
an  accident  and  the  taking  of  certain 
drugs. 

When  the  pulse  rate  is  rapid,  that  is 
120  or  more  beats  to  a  minute,  the  blood 
pressure  may  be  found  to  be  low.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heart  is  put¬ 
ting  forth  an  effort  to  force  more  blood 
through  the  veins  and  the  only  way  it 
finds  to  do  this  is  to  speed  up  its  beats. 
When  the  pulse  rate  is  found  to  be  slow 
the  doctor  may  find  the  blood  pressure  is 
high. 

Nowadays  people  give  too  much 
thought  to  blood  pressure.  I  have  known 
men  and  women  who  considered  their 
hours  numbered  because  the  doctor  had 
said  they  had  high  or  lowT  blood  pressure. 
I  have  known  these  men  and  women 
“with  one  foot  in  the  grave”  to  keep  the 
other  foot  out  for  15  or  20  years  and 
finally  die  as  the  result  of  an  accident  or 
from  sheer  old  age. 

No  one  need  give  any  thought  to  his 
blood  pressure  unless  and  until  his  doc¬ 
tor  tells  him  to.  If  the  doctor  finds  it 
too  high  he  will  probably  advise  a  slowing 
up  of  physical  activities.  High  blood 
pressure  is  not  a  disease  but  an  adjust¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  body  to  a  change 
in  the  arteries. 

If  blood  pressure  is  low  and  one  feels 
a  bit  depressed  by  the  thought  of  it  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  out  and  exercise. 
Take  long  walks  in  the  sunshine.  Breathe 
deeply  of  clear,  fresh  air.  Eat  more  red 
meat,  drink  more  milk,  spend  more  time 
in  sleep,  but  spend  your  waking  hours  in 
playing  games,  outdoors,  riding  horse 
back,  plowing  in  the  fields,  pitching  hay, 
fishing,  rowing,  etc.  Build  up  your 
health  and  your  blood  pressure  will  be 
built  up  along  with  it. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


of  old  Spain  and  is  holding  the  fashion 
interest  of  smart  women  today.  (Turn- 
twine  and — mentioned  in  an  earlier  issue 
— are  illustrated  here  and  are  proving 
very  popular.) 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  flowers 
this  Spring  not  only  for  hats  but  new 
flower  accessories  are  matching  gloves 
and  flowers  are  used  in  every  manner  as 
accent  color  notes.  They  are  smart  for 
daytime  as  well  as  evening  wear.  Lilies, 
jonquils  and  irises ;  exotic  flowers,  pop¬ 
pies  and  roses  have  prevailed  for  the  past 
few  years,  but  the  orchid  has  now  been 
introduced  as  a  hat  decoration.  We  also 
have  to  thank  the  orchid  for  the  new 
color — Cattleya — the  name  derived  from 
that  early  and  famous  horticulturist,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cattley. 


Wonders  With  Raisins 

The  raisin  is  one  of  our  most  import¬ 
ant  energy-producing  foods.  Its  sugar 
requires  no  digestion  and  is  quickly  as¬ 
similated.  Its  abundance  of  iron,  phos¬ 
phorus,  lime,  potassium  and  other  min¬ 
erals,  makes  it  particularly  valuable.  It 
is  recommended  by  many  modern  health 
authorities  as  a  builder  of  vigor  and 
“pep”  for  the  listless  anemic  type  of 
people. 

Most  of  us  like  the  flavor  of  this  dried 
fruit  and  as  Winter  lags  and  warm 
weather  approaches  we  find  it  very  help¬ 
ful  in  adding  the  “different”  taste  to  some 
of  our  dishes. 

There  are  numberless  ways  of  using 
raisins  but  here  are  a  few  recipes  and 
suggestions  that  are  in  favor  in  our  own 
household. 

Extra  Good  Raisin  Pie. — Cook  one  cup 
raisins  in  a  little  water  until  they  are 
tender  and  the  water  is  absorbed,  but  do 
not  let  them  burn.  Add  one  tablespoon 
flour,  one-half  cup  sugar,  and  one  cup 
sweet  milk ;  cook  together  five  minutes, 
then  add  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  two  eggs 
and  cook  until  thick.  Pour  into  a  baked 
shell  and  cover  with  a  meringue  made  as 
follows  :  Beat  the  two  egg  whites  stiff,  add 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  two  tablespoons  sugar, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  vanilla  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice.  Brown  lightly  in  the 
oven. 

In  making  any  filled  pie  always  have 
the  filling  and  the  baked  crust  the  same 
temperature,  either  cool  the  filling  or  else 
keep  the  crust  very  warm  until  it  is  filled. 
And  remove  to  a  warm  plate — cold  plates 
make  the  crusts  sweat — or  bake  in  glass. 

Raisin  Rhubarb  Pie.  —  One  cup 
chopped  rhubarb,  one-half  cup  seedless 
raisins,  three-fourths  cup  sugar,  one  egg, 
two  tablespoons  flour.  Mix  sugar  and 
flour,  add  to  the  beaten  egg  and  combine 
with  rhubarb  and  raisins.  Bake  with 
two  crusts  and  serve  either  warm  or  cold. 

Raisin  Shortcake  Filling.  —  One  cup 
seeded  raisins,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  tablespoon  corn¬ 
starch  (or  flour),  114  cups  cold  water 
and  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  Wash 
the  raisins,  put  in  saucepan  with  cold 
water  and  slowly  bring  them  to  a  boil. 
Add  salt  and  sugar  and  the  cornstarch 
(or  flour)  which  has  been  mixed  with  a 
little  cold  water;  stir  well,  boil  three 
minutes  and  add  lemon  juice.  Put  this 
filling  between  layers  of  your  favorite 
plain  shortcake. 

Raisin  Sandwich  Filling. — Two  cups 
raisins,  one  cup  nut  meats,  one-half  cup 
orange  juice,  two  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
and  one  level  teaspoon  salt.  Grind  rais¬ 
ins  and  nuts,  add  fruit  juice  and  salt  and 
mix  thoroughly.  If  preferred,  one  may 
use  one-half  cup  of  peanut  butter  instead 
of  the  nut  meats.  For  a  svreeter  filling 
use  strained  honey  instead  of  the  lemon 
juice.  This  filling  keeps  well  when 
packed  into  glasses. 

California  Salad. — Two  cups  shredded 
cabbage,  one-half  cup  raisins,  one-half 
cup  English  walnut  meats,  mayonnaise 
dressing  to  moisten.  Pour  boiling  water 
over  the  raisins  and  let  stand  until  cool 
in  order  to  “plump”  them,  then  drain  well 
and  add  to  cabbage  and  nut  meats.  Moist¬ 
en  with  salad  dressing  and  serve  on  let¬ 
tuce.  If  desired,  omit  nuts  and  use  more 
raisins. 

Bread  Dressing  With  Raisins. — Add  a 
big  handful  of  raisins  to  the  ordinary 
bread  dressing  (or  stuffing)  that  you 
serve  with  chicken  or  a  roast  of  beef  or 
pork.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  an  ordinary  dish  and  a 
special  one. 

Raisins  With  Cereal. — I  like  to  add  a 
handful  of  raisins  to  each  cup  of  rolled 
oats  when  cooking  it  for  breakfast;  not 
all  the  time,  of  course,  but  just  often 
enough  to  make  a  nice  change.  Raisins 
may  be  added  to  other  cooked  cereals,  too, 
or  plumped  in  hot  water  and  served  with 
some  of  the  ready-cooked  ones. 

Raisins  With  Apples. — When  baking 
apples  fill  the  hollows  with  raisins.  Add 
a  few  raisins  to  the  apples,  either  in 
sauce  or  in  pies,  when  the  apples  begin 
to  lose  their  best  flavor. 

RUTH  WINSLOW  GORDON. 


Oriental  Delight 

Two  tablespoons  gelatin,  one-half  cup 
cold  water,  two  cups  coffee,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  two  tabespoons  cocoa  or  1% 
squares  melted  chocolate,  two  cups  pas¬ 
teurized  dates,  one-half  cup  nut  meats, 
chopped,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one  cup 
cream. 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water  for  five 
minutes.  Pour  over  it  hot  strong  coffee 
and  stir  until  dissolved.  Add  sugar  and 
cocoa  or  melted  chocolate.  Chill.  When 
mixture  begins  to  thicken,  add  sliced 
dates,  chopped  nut  meats  and  vanilla. 
Pour  into  mold  which  has  been  rinsed  in 
cold  water.  Chill  until  firm. 


Spring  Planning 
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EVERY  NEIGHBORHOOD 


“No  more  horse-killing  mowers  for  me,”  is 
the  way  one  farmer  expressed  his  satisfaction 


with  the  CASE  HI-LIFT  OIL-BATH  MOWER. 
‘‘It’s  the  easiest-pulling  mower  I’ve  ever  seen 
or  used,”  adds  another.  The  gears  in  the  Case 
are  placed  behind  the  axle  balancing  the 
sturdy  one-piece  frame  and  taking  the  weight 
off  the  neckyoke.  Floating  cutter  bar  reduces 
ground  friction,  Correas  side  draft,  lightens 
the  pull.  Enclosed  gears  keep  oil  in,  dust  and 
water  out.  See  this  new  Case  before  you  buy 
a  mower.  Notice  its  oversize  bearings,  better 
lubrication,  easy  operation  of  hi -lift  and 
cutting  parts.  Speed  up  haying  with  Case 
light-draft  haying  tools.  Mark  in  coupon 
those  you  want  to  know  more  about. 


1“ 

(  SEND  FOR  THEf ^^FREE  BOOK  j 

■  J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.  D-81.  Racine,  Wisconsin 
I  Please  send  free  booklets  on 

D  Oil-Bath  Mowers  0  Hay  Loaders 

□  Sulky  Rakes  □  Stationary  Balers 

□  Side  Delivery  Rakes  □  Pick-Up  Balers 

Name _ 

Address _ 
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(TETRACHLORETHYL.ENE  C.  T.)  effectively 

DESTROYS  STOMACH  WORMS 

IN  SHEEP  — ALSO  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS  &  HOOKWORMS 

InOTHER  LIVESTOCK,  HOGS,  DOGS,etc. 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
job  without  ill  drug  effect — Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO.  650 
AND 
NO.  661 


Worm  Bulletin,  No. 
650  tells  you  the  right 
way  to  worm  livestock 
and  No.  661,  the  right 
way  to  worm  poultry. 
Helpful,  Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE  TO  DESK  N-39-D 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER.  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  !  : 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cow  with  Cough 

T  have  a  cow  that  has  a  dry  cough.  She 
seems  to  be  good  in  health.  She  went 
through  the  tuberculosis  test  the  last  few 
years  and  came  out  all  right.  Can  you 
give  me  some  kind  of  a  remedy  for  this 
cough?  F.  D. 

Cough  in  animals  does  not  in  itself 
constitute  a  disease,  but  is  the  attempt  of 
the  animal  to  expel  an  irritant.  Its 
causes  are  many  and  different,  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  treatment  is  dependent  upon  cor¬ 
rect.  determination  of  the  cause  and, 
where  possible,  its  removal.  In  adult  cat¬ 
tle  chronic  cough  is  always  suggestive  of 
tuberculosis.  You  state  in  your  letter 
that  the  cow  was  tested  for  tuberculosis, 
and  found  free  of  that  disease,  but  do  not 
say  how  recently  a  test  has  been  made. 
If  the  cow  has  not  been  tested  within 
the  past  six  months  we  should  advise  hav¬ 
ing  a  retest  made,  to  see  if  the  cow  now 
has  tuberculosis,  Y'ou  do  not  give  any 
details  regarding  the  length  of  time  that 
the  cow  has  been  coughing,  nor  do  you 
state  whether  the  animal  has  a  good  ap¬ 
petite,  etc.  For  that  reason  we  can  only 
give  general  advice  relative  to  treatment, 
but  think  you  will  be  able  to  give  relief 
by  following  the  recommended  treatment. 

First  of  all  examine  the  cow's  mouth 
to  see  if  any  foreign  body  may  be  lodged 
in  the  mouth  or  teeth.  Place  the  animal 
in  a  light,  well  ventilated  box  stall,  free 
from  drafts.  Keep  the  bowels  active,  but 
avoid  violent  purgatives  that  cause 
straining.  Irritating  gases  in  foul,  damp, 
badly  ventilated  stables  tend  to  cause 
cough  in  all  animals.  Blanket  the  animal 
if  necessary  to  maintain  warmth,  and  to 
prevent  standing  in  drafts.  An  excellent 
cough  mixture  is  composed  of  2%  ounces 
of  spirits  of  nitrous  ether;  one  ounce  of 
chloride  of  ammonia  ;  three  drams  of  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna  leaves;  three  ounces 
of  fluid  extract  of  licorice  root,  and  water 
enough  to  make  one  pint.  The  dose  for 
an  adult  cow  or  horse  is  one  to  three 
ounces  every  three,  four  or  six  hours,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  seriousness  of  the 
cough.  If  you  find  that  the  cow  has  a 
sore  throat,  use  hot  applications  over  the 
throat.  A  stimulating  liniment,  composed 
of  14  ounces  of  water  mixed  with  one 
beaten  egg,  to  which  is  added  one  ounce 
of  turpentine  and  one  ounce  of  aqua  am¬ 
monia  may  be  rubbed  into  the  neck  will 
act  as  a  counter  irritant  and  give  relief. 
You  can  also  rub  in  mustard  mixed  with 
cold  water  for  the  same  purpose.  If  you 
have  trouble  in  giving  the  cough  medi¬ 
cine  prescribed  above,  you  can  use  an 
electuary,  or  paste,  composed  of  one  ounce 
of  gum  camphor;  one  ounce  of  fluid  ex¬ 
tract  of  belladonna  leaves;  one  ounce  of 
powdered  gentian  root ;  five  ounces  of 
powdered  licorice  root  and  enough  mo¬ 
lasses  to  make  a  thick  paste.  Place  a 
little  of  this  paste  well  back  on  the  tongue 
or  teeth  by  means  of  a  wooden  paddle  as 
often  as  needed  to  give  relief. 

As  stated  previously,  a  chronic  cough 
is  very  often  indicative  of  tuberculosis, 
and  if  that  disease  is  present  these  reme¬ 
dies  will  not  give  permanent  relief.  If, 
however,  the  cough  is  caused  by  some  di¬ 
gestive  disturbance,  or  by  any  of  the 
causes  that  would  produce  a  similar  con¬ 
dition  in  any  animal,  the  cough  medicine 
or  the  paste  will  help  a  lot,  together  with 
proper  sanitary  conditions  in  the  stable. 
Wet  all  feed  and  supply  plenty  of  drink¬ 
ing  water.  b.  h.  b. 


Feed  for  Pigs 

In  a  ration  suggested  for  j>igs  in  the 
March  21  issue,  mention  was  made  of 
cracked  corn.  Did  you  mean  cracked 
corn  or  cornmeal? 

I  have  about  30  pigs  that  I  want  to 
keep  this  Summer  for  Fall  market.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  sow  for  Summer 
pasture?  I  have  a  lot  of  corn  that  I  am 
getting  from  the  field  now  and  putting  in 
the  crib ;  it  will  make  hog  feed  this  Sum¬ 
mer. 

I  have  a  quantity  of  buckwheat  that 
I  am  trading  for  shorts  for  about  15c  per 
cwt.  difference  and  now  am  feeding  the 
pigs  shorts  and  a  little  skim-milk.  Would 
ground  buckwheat  be  any  good  to  mix  in? 

When  pigs  are  on  pasture  this  Sum¬ 
mer  would  you  advise  to  feed  this  formula 
mentioned  in  a  dry  feeder  or  make  a  slop? 
Would  the  Alfalfa  meal  be  necessary  on 
Summer  pasture?  r.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 

Either  cracked  corn  or  cornmeal  would 
be  satisfactory  used  as  you  suggest. 
AVhole  shelled  corn  would  also  be  suitable 
but  not  quite  as  desirable  for  young  pigs. 
Rape  or  Alfalfa  makes  excellent  forage 
for  pigs  during  the  Summer.  A  self- 
feeder  is  a  labor  saver  and  makes  cheaper 
gains  on  forage  than  hand  feeding.  A 
mixture  of  95  pounds  of  corn,  either 
shelled,  cracked  or  meal,  and  5  pounds  of 
fishmeal  makes  a  dandy  hog  feed.  The 
shelled  corn  would  be  ihy  choice  for  Sum¬ 
mer  fattening  wtih  self-feeder  as  the  meal 
might  become  rancid  if  used  in  a  large 
feeder.  Also  make  a  mineral  mixture  of 
equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt,  steamed 
bonemeal  and  ground  limestone  and  mix 
5  pounds  of  this  to  every  100  pounds  of 
feed  used,  and  keep  the  mineral  mixture 
before  them  in  a  dry  place  at  all  times. 
You  could  eliminate  the  Alfalfa  meal  iu 
the  protein  supplement  when  on  forage. 

Buckwheat  is  not  a  very  good  feed  for 
pigs.  It  contains  too  much  fiber  in  the 
hulls,  the  pigs  stomach  is  not  suited  for 
digesting  much  coarse  woody  feed.  It 
also  tends  to  produce  an  inferior  quality 
of  pork,  and  may  cause  skin  trouble  if  fed 
very  much.  ii.  w.  duck. 


Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Meeting 

Hundreds  of  dairymen  are  expected  to 
attend  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Beemerville  on  May  16.  The 
gift  of  James  Turner  of  Montclair,  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Station  consists  of 
1.200  acres  of  land,  various  farm  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment,  and  dairy  herds/  In 
slightly  less  than  five  years,  the  Station's 
department  of  dairy  husbandry  has  ini¬ 
tiated  research  on  breeding  cattle,  pas¬ 
ture  management,  grass  silage,  dehy¬ 
drated  hay,  milk  color  and  varioius 
phases  of  dairy  nutrition. 

Progress  made  in  this  research  will  be 
shown  to  visiting  dairymen,  beginning 
with  a  parade  of  Holsteins  used  in  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  to  develop  a  family 
of  Holsteins  capable  of  producing  milk 
with  a  4  per  cent  or  better  butterfat 
average.  Also  to  be  shown  are  perma¬ 
nent  pastures  which  now  permit  the  graz¬ 
ing  of  more  than  one  cow  to  the  acre  on 
land  that  five  years  ago  had  little  or  no 
grazing  value. 


Millliilh  Ransom,  ’bought  at  the  Shorthorn  Sale  at  Perth,  Scotland,  for  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  for  2.900  gns.  ($15,000)  by  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  on  behalf  of  an  interested  group  of  livestock 
men.  Millhills  Ransom,  the  champion  bull  of  the  sale,  was  from  the  herd  of  D.  M. 

Stewart,  Millhills,  Crieff. 


May  2,  1930 

Junior  Livestock  Dept. 

Breed  vs.  Individuality 

The  boys  and  girls  just  beginning  with 
some  junior  livestock  project  or  4-II  club 
work  usually  first  give  thought  and  con¬ 
siderable  debate  to  the  question  of  breed. 
Although  it  is  given  grave  consideration 
this  question  of  breed  probably  has  as 
little  influence  on  future  success  in  the 
livestock  business  as  any  other  single 
factor. 

Far  more  important  than  the  question 
of  breed  is  the  strain  or  individual  type 
and  excellence  of  the  animal  under  con¬ 
sideration.  There  is  no  best  breed,  all 
have  certain  advantages  and  disadvant¬ 
ages.  That  breed  is  best  which  most 
nearly  meets  the  specific  requirements  of 
a  given  set  of  conditions,  and  in  which 
the  most  individual  excellence  can  be 
purchased  for  the  least  money. 

The  correctness  of  this  assertion  is 
easily  established  by  visiting  or  examin¬ 
ing  the  records  in  any  successful  breeding 
establishment.  It  will  be  found  almost 
invariably  that  no  matter  how  many 
females  were  used  as  foundation  stock, 
the  present  individuals  retained  in  the 
herd  or  flock  after  several  generations  of 
breeding  trace  to  some  two  or  three  foun¬ 
dation  animals.  As  the  less  desirable  in¬ 
dividuals  are  gradually  eliminated  the 
owner  often  discovers  somewhat  to  his 
surprise  that  all  his  remaining  breeding 
stock  trace  to  only  one  female.  The 
Hampshire  sheep  flock  at  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  is  a  good  illustration. 
It  may  be  that  some  sire’s  blood  has  been 
intensified,  but  more  often  selection  has 
been  based  on  the  female  line  of  descent. 

It  is  therefore  more  important  to  be 
more  concerned  with  the  individual  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  first  heifer  calves  selected 
than  with  the  breed.  However,  having 
once  selected  a  good  breed  stick  to  this 
breed,  continue  to  select  and  breed  on  the 
basis  of  improving  individuality  and  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  breed  of  your  choice. 

r.  w.  DUCK. 


Two  Ayrshire  Sales 

Fifty  choice,  registered.  Federally  ac¬ 
credited  and  blood-tested  Ayrshires  have 
been  selected  from  the  leading  herds  of 
New  England  for  the  annual  Spring 
Show  and  Sale  to  be  held  Monday,  May 
11,  at  Wood  Ford  Farm,  Avon.  Conn., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  England 
Ayrshire  Club.  All  animals  have  been 
inspected  and  selected  by  the  sales  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  understanding  that  each 
animal  must  meet  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  clean  health  records,  good  breed 
type  and  proven  producing  ability.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  sales'  com¬ 
mittee  this  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
consignments  of  New  England  Ayrshires 
to  be  offered  in  many  years.  Wood  Ford 
Farm  is  located  nine  miles  west  of  Hart¬ 
ford  on  the  Albany  Turnpike. 


The  annual  Strathglass  Farm  Ayr¬ 
shire  Sale  will  be  held  at  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  May  11.  The  sale  will  feature  11 
sons  and  one  grandson  of  the  outstanding 
sire.  Lyonston  Douglas. 

This  bull,  now  12  years  old.  has  al¬ 
ready  sired  something  over  300  head  of 
splendid  Ayrshires,  about  half  of  them 
being  females.  He  was  used  until  four 
years  ago  iu  the  noted  herds  at.  Auchen- 
brain  and  Lyonston  in  Scotland.  Up  to 
date  we  have  reported  134  records  made 
by  6S  daughters  which  average  10.463 
pounds  of  milk,  422  pounds  of  fat.  The 
majority  of  these  were  made  in  Scotland 
on  twice  a  day  milking  and  more  of  them 
in  junior  classes.  The  62  daughters  for 
whose  dams  records  are  available  show 
an  increase  average  production  over  that 
of  their  dams  of  3,211  pounds  of  milk. 
151  pounds  of  fat.  The  11  sons  of  this 
bull  are  outstanding  individuals.  They 
make  up  the  most  attractive,  best  typed 
and  charactered  lot  of  bulls  that  have 
ever  been  offered  to  Ayrshire  breeders 


New  Offices  for  Brown  Swiss 

The  directors  of  the  Brown  Swiss  As¬ 
sociation  at  a  meeting  held  in  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  recently  voted  to  purchase 
a  building  from  the  city  of  Beloit,  Wis., 
which  will  be  remodeled  into  modern 
quarters  to  house  the  association  offices. 

The  building  is  located  on  the  banks  of 
Itock  River  and  on  U.  S.  Highway  No. 
51,  and  entrance  to  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  the  North  Woods.  While  the 
Brown  Swiss  Association  was  established 
over  50  years  ago,  it  was  not  incorporated 
until  1926.  The  purchase  of  this  build¬ 
ing  will  mean  establishing  association 
headquarters  in  Beliot  permanently. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are :  W. 
W.  Kincaid,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  E.  J.  Hieser,  Pekin,  Ill.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Ira  Inman,  Beloit,  Wis.,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Boston  Produce  Markets 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  JIaloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  Baldwins  75c  to  $2;  McIn¬ 
tosh  75c  to  $2  bu.  Conn.  U.  S.  1  Greenings  and 


Class  1,  $2.45  lhase  price);  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.80;  Class  21).  $1.2!).);  Class  2E,_  $1,245; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1,145;  Class 


415,  $1.17. 


RETAIL  MILK  BRICES 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 

Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 

’  xTie  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the  .  T_  _ 

minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro-  Baldwins  $1  to  $1.35  bu.  Ba.  Yorks  and  Bahl- 

ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  wins  85c  to  $1.10.  Va.  Black  Twigs  $1  to 

'Ol-MO-mile  zone  delivered  during  March  as  $1.25  bu.  Me.  No.  Spys  and  Baldwins  $2.50  to 

follows-  $3.50  bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S.  1  2%-in.  $1 

-  “*  OT>  to  $1.10  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  50  to  75c  bu.  Tex.  bchd. 
$1  to  $1.25  14  crate.  Native  beet  greens  50  to 
75c  bu . 

Broccoli.— Cal.  24  belts.  $2.50  to  $4.25.  Fla. 
$2  crate.  N.  J.  50  to  75<-  bu. 

Cabbage.  - —  Texas  white  $1.25  to  $1.35  % 
crate.  Savoy  $1.15  to  $1.35  %  crate.  Me.  Danish 
40  to  tide  50-lb.  sack.  Fla.  white  $1.10  to  $1.25 
1%  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1  bu.  Cal., 
72  belts.  $2.75  to  $3  crate.  Ariz.  72  belts.  $2.50 
to  $2.75  crate.  Tex.  36  to  48  belts.  $1.25  to 
$1.40  V.  .-rate. 

Cauliflower. Cal..  $1.75  to  $1.90  crate. 

Celery. — Cal.,  washed,  3  to  5  doz.,  $2.50  to 
$4  Yi  crate.  Fla.  $2.75  to  $3.50  10-in.  crate. 
Cranberries. — Cape  Cod  $1  to  $3  %-bbl.  crate. 
Cucumbers. — Native  h.lt.  24  cukes  $2  to  $3 
ctn.;  50  to  60  cukes  $5  to  $7  bu. 

Dandelions. — Native  hotbed  or  outdoor  40  to 


Effective  June  1.  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  ntilk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  30%  to  3114c;  extra, 
92  score,  30%  to  3014c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score, 
30%  to  30%c;  unsalted,  best,  31%  to  32c;  firsts, 
30  to  30%c;  centralized,  30 %c. 

EGGS 


Fancy,  white,  including  premium.  26)4  to  65c  bu.  N.  J.  outdoor  40  to  60c  bu. 
2714c;  standards,  22  to  22%e;  brown,  best,  25  Escarole. — Fla.  $1  to  $1.25  1%-bu. 
to  25*4c;  Pacific  Coast  standards,  27%e.  Lettuce. — Native,  18  heads  h.h.  35 


DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  26%  to  31c;  fowls,  15%  to  26c;  ca¬ 
pons,  28%  to  36c;  turkeys,  24  to  32%e;  ducks, 
20  to  22c;  squabs,  58c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  22  to  24c;  chickens,  16  to  26c;  turkeys, 
20  to  25c;  ducks,  16c;  geese,  13c;  squabs,  pair, 
30c  to  $1;  rabbits,  lb.,  15  to  22c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Black  Twig  70  to  85c,  Hubbard- 
son  $1.25  to  $1.63.  Opalescent  90c  to  $1.25, 
King  75  to  90c,  Golden  Delicious  $1.18  to  $1.50, 
Jonathan  75  to  90c,  Wealthy  80c  to  $1.13,  Cort¬ 
land  90c  to  $1.13.  Stark  80  to  90c;  Baldwin  $1 
to  $1.25,  Ben  Davis  75c.  York  90e  to  $1.15,  Stay- 
man  Winesaps  85c  to  $1.15,  Rome  Beauty  $1  to 
$1.25,  Delicious  $1.18  to  $1.63,  McIntosh  $1.10 


_  _  to  50c  bu. 

Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2  to  $2.50  crate.  Ariz. 
4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2.50  to  $4  crate.  S.  C.  Ro- 
maine  $1  to  $1.25  1%  bu. 

Mushrooms.- — Native  75  to  90c.  N.  Y.  60  to 
85c.  Pa.  65  to  75c  3  lbs. 

Onions. Mass,  med.  to  large  25  to  50c  50  lbs. 
Col.  Va!.  large  $1.60  to  $1.75  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  yel. 
ord.  40  to  75c  50  lbs.  Mich,  yellow  40  to  75c 
50  lbs.  Tex.  yellow  $1.25  to  $1.50  .50  lbs. 
Parsley. — Texas  $1  to  $1.25  %  crate. 

Parsnips. — Native  cut  off  25  to  40c;  fancy 
Spring  dug  50  to  65c  %  bu. 

Potatoes. — Native  ord.  $1.60  to  $2  100  lbs. 
Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $2  to  $2.35  100  lbs.  P.  E.  I.  fancy 
$2.25  10  $2.35  90  lbs. 

Radishes. : — Native  40  to  50  bclis.  h.h.  $1.75  to 
$2  bu. 

Rhubarb. — H.h.  native  10-lb.  bdls.  fancy  8  to 
10c  lb.;  5-lb.  etns.  Mich,  fancy  11  to  12c  lb. 
Cal.  outdoor  $1.15  to  $1.25  20-lb.  box. 

Spinach. — Texas  90c  to  $1  bu.  Va.  65  to  85e 
bu. 

Squash.  —  Native  Hubbard  $2.50  to  $3  bbl. 
Blue  Hubbard  3  to  4c  lb.  Minn,  and  Ohio  Blue 
Hubbard  $60  to  $65  ton. 

Native  h.h.  35  to  40c  lb.  Fla. 


to  $1.90,  R.  I.  Greenings  $1  to  $1.25,  Northern  Tomatoes.— Native  h.h.  3o  to  40c  lb.  I 

Spy  $1.35  to  $1.75.  Eastern,  bbl.,  $1.50  to  $2.50.  $150  to  $3.25  lug.  Mexican  $3.2.,  lug 
Pears,  En.,  bskt..  50c  to  $1.25.  Strawberries,  Turnips. — -Native  Rutabagas  .>0  to  80c,  1  urple 
i.-i..  nt  in  *0  iq(.  tops  fancy  40  to  oOe  bu.  White  Capes  la  to 

lia.,  pt„  1U  to  40c  50-lb.  sack.  P.  E.  I  Rutabagas  50  to  $1.25 

\  EGETABLES  50  lbs 

Artichokes,  nearby.  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to  Butter. — Creamery  extras  32c;  firsts  30  to 

$1.25.  Asparagus,  Jersey,  doz.  bchs.,  $1.50  to  31%c  lb. 

S3. 75.  Beans.  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1  to  $3.50.  Beets,  Eggs. —  Brown  specials  24c,  extras  23e  doz. 

State,  100-lb.  bag.  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Broccoli,  Cal.,  White  specials  24c,  extras  23c  doz.  Western 

crate,  $4.50,  Cabbage.  State,  white,  bag.  40  to  henneries,  brown  23c,  white  22c  doz. 

50c;  Fla.,  white,  crate.  85c  to  $1.50.  Carrots,  Poultry. — Dressed:  Fowls  western  4  to  6  lbs. 

State,  washed,  bu..  50  to  90c.  Cauliflower.  Cal.,  25  to  26c,  3  to  4  lbs  23  to  24c,  native  27  to 

crate,  $1.88  to  $2.13.  Celery.  Fla.,  crate,  50c  to  28c.  poorer  23  to  26c.  Broilers,  western  24  to 

$4.  Celery  knobs,  nearby,  bu..  50  to  90c.  Chives,  29c,  native  fancy  28  to  30c.  poorer  23_  to  27c. 


L.  I.,  doz.,  90c  to  $1.  Dandelion  greens,  nearby, 
irate,  40  to  65c.  Lettuce,  S.  C.,  bu.,  50c  to 
SI. 25.  Onions,  Mich.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  40  to 
90c;  Texas,  yel.,  50  lbs.,  00c  to  $1.10.  Parsnips, 
nearby,  bu..  25  to  75c.  Peas,  S.  C.,  bu..  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  Cal.,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3.25.  Peppers. 
Fla.,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu., 
40  to  50c:  Va..  40c  to  $1.13.  Squash,  Fla., 
bskt.,  $1.75  to  $3.50.  Turnips,  nearby,  white, 
bu.,  40c  to  $1.50.  White  potatoes,  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $6.50  to  $8.  Cuba,  bag,  $1.75  to  $2.25: 
Florida,  box.  75c  to  $1.85:  L.  I.,  bag.  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  $3.25  to  $4.60;  Idaho, 
100-lb.  bag,  $2.65;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu., 
40c  to  $1.60. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.13%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
83c;  oats,  42c;  rye,  07 %c;  barley,  82%c. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $17:  No.  2.  $14  to  $16;  No. 
8,  $13;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $22. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter.  30%  to  35%c;  eggs,  19%  to  24%c; 
live:  fowls.  19  to  24c:  chickens,  21  to  27c;  tur¬ 
keys,  16  to  25c;  ducks,  15  to  20c;  dressed: 
fowls,  22  to  27c;  chickens,  26  to  31c;  ducks,  20e. 


Ducklings  20c  lb.  Live:  Fowls,  fancy  23  to  24c, 
Leghorns  20  to  22c  Chickens,  large  23  to  24c, 
smaller  21  to  22c,  Leghorns  18  to  20c.  Roosters 
15c  lb.  Squabs,  retail.  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz., 
plucked  and  bled  50  to  75c.  mostly  60  to  65c  ea. 

Cheese. — N.  Y.  held  extras  1935  21  to  21  %c, 
firsts  1935  20%  to  21c.  Western  held  extras 
1935  20  to  20 Vic.  firsts  1936  19%  to  20c  lb. 
Fresh  firsts  17%  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans.— Pea  $3  to  $3.25.  Yellow  Eyes 
$4.50  to  $5.  red  kidney  $5.50  to  $5.75  100  lbs. 

Wool. — Supply  light,  demand  light,  market 
very  quiet. 

Grease  Basis.  —Ohio  fine,  combing  33  to  35c, 
clothing  28  to  29c:  Vi  blood,  combing  34  to  36c, 

clothing  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing  36  to  38c, 

clothing  34  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  30  to  38c, 

clothing  33  to  35c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  87  to  91c, 
clothing  77  to  80c;  %  blood,  combing  83  to  85c, 

clothing  71  to  75c;  %  blood,  combing  77  to  79c, 

clothing  71  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  73c, 

clothing  66  to  68c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  88  to  91c, 

clothing  82  to  85c:  %  blood,  combing  86  to  88c, 

clothing  79  to  81c:  %  blood,  combing  76  to  79e, 

clothing  70  to  73c;  Vi  blood,  combing  70  to  72c, 

clothing  67  to  69c. 

Hay. — No.  1  Timothy  $19  to  $20.  No.  2  $17 
to  $18:  clover  mixed  red  No.  1  $18.50  to  $19.50; 
Alfalfa  second  cutting  $22  to  $22.50;  first  cut¬ 
ting  $17.50  to  SIS :  stock  hay  $15  to  $16.  Rye 
straw  No.  1  long  $21  to  $21.50  ton.  Oat  straw 
No.  1  $13  to  $14  ton.  White  oats  clipped  38  to 
40  lbs.  40  to  41c.  36  to  38  lbs.  39  to  40c  bu. 

Millfeeds. —  Bran.  Spring  $24  to  $24.50;  Winter 
$24  to  $24.50;  middlings  $23.50  to  $28.  Cotton¬ 
seed  meal  $27.75  to  $30.75;  hominy  $22.50;  stock 
feed  $20;  linseed  meal  $32  to  $33. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  steady,  demand 
only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.75  to  $10.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  mostly  light  to  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  on  cows  25c  higher;  bulls  25c  higher:  veal- 


PITTSBITRGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice.  $S.90  to  $9.25;  good, 

1,300  to  1,400  lbs.,  $8.40  to  $8.65;  medium  to 

good,  1,200  to  1.300  lbs..  $8  to  $8.25:  tidy,  1,050  _ 

to  1.150  lbs.  $7.50  to  $8.50;  fair,  900  to  1,000  ers  mostly  steady;  demand  only  fair  to  slow, 
lbs.,  $6.50  to  $7.25:  common.  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4  Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5  to  $6;  li 

to  $5.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $7;  cutter  and  cutter  $4  to  $->.^_  ^ 

good  fat  cows.  $3.75  to  $6.50;  heif- 
1,100  lbs..  $4  to  $7.65;  fresh  cows 


low 


common  to 
ers,  700  to 

and  springers,  $20  to  $70. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $10  to  $11:  heavy  mixed. 
$10.90  to  $11.15:  prime  medium  weights,  $11.25 
to  $11.35;  best  lieavv  yorkers,  $11.25  to  $11.35; 
good  light  yorkers,  $10.50  to  $10.75;  pigs,  as  to 
quality.  $9.75  to  $10.25:  common  to  good  roughs, 
$8  to  $9;  stags,  $3.50  to  $6. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers;  clipped,  $5.25  to  $5.75; 
good  mixed,  clipped,  $4.50  to  $5:  fair  mixed 
ewes  and  wethers,  clipped,  $3.50  to  $4.50; 
culls  to  choice  lambs,  clipped.  $5.50  to  $9.75; 
wooled  lambs,  $6  to  $11.25;  Spring  lambs,  $10 
to  $12.50. 

Calves,  veal,  $9  to  $10;  heavy  and  thin,  $4 

to  $7. 


r 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice.  900  to  1,100  lbs..  $9  to  $9.25; 
good,  $8  to  $8.25:  medium,  $7  to  $7.75:  common, 
$5.75  to  $6.75:  choice.  1,100  to  1.300  lbs..  $9  to 
$9.50;  good.  $8  to  $8.75:  medium,  $7.25  to  $7.75; 
choice,  1,300  to  1.500  lbs..  $9.50  to  $9.75;  good. 
$9  to  $9.25.  Heifers,  choice.  $7.75  to  $8.25; 
goqd,  $6.75  to  $7;  medium.  $5.50  to  $6.50;  com¬ 
mon,  $4  to  $5.  Cows,  choice.  $6  to  $6.50:  good, 
$c.50  to  $6;  common  and  medium,  $4.75  to 
$;'.50:  low  cutter  and  cutter.  $3.25  to  $4.75. 
bulls,  good  and  choice.  $7.25  to  $S:  cutter,  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $7.25.  Vealers.  good 
and  choice,  $10  to  $10.50:  medium,  $8  to  $9; 
'fill  and  common,  $5  to  $6.  Feeder  and  stoeker 
cattle,  good  and  choice.  500  to  800  lbs..  $7  to 
$8;  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1.050  lbs..  $7  to  $8;  common  and 
medium,  $5  to  $6.50.  Hogs,  good  and  choice, 
160  to  220  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.50  :  220  to  250  lbs., 
$11  to  $11.25:  250  to  290  lbs..  $10.25  to  $10.50; 
290  to  350  lhs.,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  medium  and 
good,  350  t0  500  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50.  Sheep,  choice 
Jambs,  90  lbs.  down,  $11  to  $11.50:  mediums, 
$9.50  to  $10.50:  common.  $8  to  $8  50:  yearling 
wethers.  $6  to  $6.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5  to  $6. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $0.50  to  $9.50: 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $6.50. 

Sheep. — None. 

Milk  Vows. — Supply  light  to  moderate,  market 
steady,  occasional  selected  choice  $130;  demand 
lather  slow.  Ghoice.  head.  $90  to  $115;  good. 
$75  to  $90;  medium,  $60  to  $75;  common,  $45 
to  $60. 


S.C.R.I.Reds  B.P.Rocks 

“  Winning  Red  Ben  at  W.  N.  Y.  1035  for  second 
successive  year  264.7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bird.  Third  High  B.  B.  Rock  Ben  at  C.  N. 
Y.  1035 — 230.7  eggs  and  216. S  points  per  bird. 
Breeders  of  N.  Y.  State’s  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Rock  under  R.  O.  B. 

Bullorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet — Now  booking  orders  for  last  of 
May  &  June  deliveries  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Hanson  and  R.O.P.  mated  White 


1VENE<^C81CKS 


250,000  WEEKLY  DURING  MAY  AND  JUNE 


Per  IOO 
up 

Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


Order  your  chicks  where  you  can  get  them  on  the  date  you  select — 100  or  10.000.  Wene  Chicks 
are  famous  for  Bigger  Eggs — BETTER  Broilers  and  Medium  Roasters  because  for  15  years  Wene 
Illoodtested  Breeding  Flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred  for  High  Egg  Production, 
Health,  Vigor  and  Long  Life.  Our  Super-Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg 
males.  Impartial  tests  show  our  original  Wyan-Roclc  breed  reach  broiler  age  (2%  lbs.)  10  to 
15  days  earlier  than,  straight  breeds — with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 

PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY- FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 

That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

MeenvaJd  Bros.,  South  Dermis,  N.  J.,  write:  "1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

"My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.” 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


FREE 

'CtitaJUrq 


WENE  CHICK  EARfflS 


Dept. 

600 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


PENNA. 


Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  a  breeder 

ylran' 
hibe 


STATE 

SUPERVISED  has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWD  by  the  Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  That’s  why  our  CHICK 
sales  increased  90%  last  season. 

May,  June  and  July  Prices  —  Order  now 

White  Leghorns  "Big  Type.”  ‘‘Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs”  . 

Barred  Pocks  &.  White  Rocks  “True  to  Type”  . 

White  Wyandottes— R.  I.  Reds  “None  Better”  . 

NEW  HAM  PSH I  RES  “Penna  Supervised”  . 

Special  Accredited  NEW  HAMPSH  I  RES  —  eggs  come  direct 

thru  University  New  Harnp. ;  No  reactors  for  10  years - 

Heavy  Assorted  “no  Leghorns”  . 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  accurate”  . 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  accurate”  . 

Send  Only  2c  per  Chick;  Balance  C.  O.  D. ;  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
Add  %o  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R,  —  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.’* 


IOO 

1000 

$9.25 

$90.00 

9.75 

95.00 

9.75 

95.00 

10.25 

100.00 

13.75 

135.00 

7.50 

75.00 

12.95 

127.50 

7.95 

77.50 

Master  Bred  CHICK5  S?o*5EXED-unxk 

\  From  one  of  the  oldest  poultry  breeding  organisations  in  the  country.  Order 

/  ^  A  from  ad  or  send  for  FREE  CATALOG.  100%  live  delivery  anywhere.  We  pay 

/  ,  A  postage.  All  B.W.D.  Tested.  100  500  1000 

/  v  1  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . $7-40  $36-50  $72-00 

(  t,  V'  Barred,  White  Rocks;  Buff  Orps.1  ,  ZZ  II 

f  4-  \  S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  J  .  7*90  39-00  77*00 

1  Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers .  6-90  34-00  67-00 

>  _  <  Mixed  for  Layers .  6-30  31-00  61-00 

&  ^4  Leghorn  Cockerels  $3.00  per  100  F.  O.  B.  Hatcbery;  500— $14*50;  1000— $28.00. 

..  Missouri  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Bos  278  Columbia.  Mo* 

SEXED  cut*/ 
Sex-Link  CHICKS 

Baby  pullets  and 
cockerels  any  breed. 
Also  R.  I.  Red-Rox 
Cross'hybrid  chicks. 
Write  for  prices. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).. $4.75  $9.00  $43.00  $85  00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.75  9.00  43.00  85  00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS .  5.25  10.00  48.00  95  00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  6.25  12.00  58.00  I  I5io0 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD,  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

BAR.  &  WH.  ROCKS.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WH.  WYAND.  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS _  8.00  40.00  80.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks — Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

I.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R  —  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


*1  DOES  THE  WORK  OF  *4 

When  You  Delouse  with 


// 


u 


CAP-BRUSH 

ROOST  APPLICATOR 


To  kill  lice  and  feather  mites 
with  our  “Cap-Brush”  Roost 
Applicator,  you  use  the  full  strength  “Black  Leaf 
40”  but  less  of  it.  “Black  Leaf  40”  has  plenty  of  re¬ 
serve  strength  and  the  “Cap-Brush”  employs  it 
economically.  The  “Cap-Brush”  has  no  bristles  to 
absorb  and  waste  liquid, hence  makes  your  bottle  ot 
‘  ’  Black  Leaf  40’  ’  go  four  times  asf  ar. 

For  ind  ividual  bird  treatment  a 
drop  in  the  feathers  two  inches  be¬ 
low  the  vent  with“Cap-Brush”kills 
body  lice.  A  drop  on  back  of  birds 
necks  kills  head  lice. 

“Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Insist  on  original, 
factory-sealed  packages  for  full 
strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS 
&  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Incorporated  Louisville,  Ky. 


TAP  ALONG  R00ST-THEN  SMEAR 


140.000 


TIERS 


OVERSIZE  (S/fBS 
CHICKS  H’f*'1 


BIG  CHICKS  —  10,000  Weekly! 

Bloodtested  and  Selected  25  5D  100 

White  &  Black  Giants  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.50 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Langshang  .  3.00  5.50  10.50 

SI.  Wyandotte  &  Buff  Minorca  ....  3.00  5.50  10.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  Reds  .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

MIXED  (Above  Breeds)  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Dark  Cornish  I6e  ea.  Bronze  turkeys  45c  ea.  Send  NO 
MONEY.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18th  year. 

KLINES  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  7.  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

The  Famous  Plymouth  Rock  Strain  of 

WHITE  KINGS 

which  produce  Royal  Jumbo  squabs  are  for  sale  at 
$3.50  per  pair.  There  is  money  in  the  squab  business 
and  they  are  not  as  much  care  as  chickens.  Only  a 
few  mated  pairs  left  which,  are  producing  now.  Write 
me  advising  the  size  of  your  barn  and  the  space  you 
can  give  over  to  the  raising  of  squabs,  and  I  will  tell 
you  of  an  inexpensive  way  to  raise  them  and  where 
and  how  you  can  market  them.  No  matter  where 
you  are  a  3  cent  stamp  wlil  bring  your  inquiry. 

Dr.  James  W.  W.  Walker,  Box  128,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70,00 

Hatched  from  tree  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled. 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigeu  method.  Write  for 
FREE  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chicks  and  Pullets  Leghorns, Browns,  Ancouas,  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  Pullets  i).  8.  10  weeks.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

UUII'K ^  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
tested  breeding  flocks.  Prompt  delivery 
service  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
III  Manchester  Rtl.  -  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  thisstrain  exclusively 

for  21  years.  DAVII)  M.  IIAMMONI)  -  Cortland,  N.  t. 

Quality  Chicks  R.  I.  Reds 

LYONS  HATCHERY,  Phelps  Road,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

BUCK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  piekouts  ^in  pullets. 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  RtuK,  PitUtown,  N.  J. 


Yon  just  can’t  doubt  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  140,000  honest  poultry 
raisers  who  have  bought  FORTY 
MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS.  Their 
preference  for  Sieb’s  Oversize  Chicks 
Is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re¬ 
markable  value  that  could  possibly 
be  offered.  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  ONE 
GRADE  ONLY',  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  insures  you 

a  highly  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  prepaid  delivery.  fx 

AVOID  DELAY— ORDER  NOW 

PRICES  PREPAID  IOO  SOO  lOOO 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bt.  Leghorns  .  .  •$7.95$38.50$74.50 

Bd.,  Wh.,Bf. Rocks,  )  _  __  _  __  __  __ 

-  8.45  41.00  79.50 

43.50 
36.00 

33.50 

34.50 

28.50 


PARDEE’S 

EKIN 

World’s  Best. 


Ducklings 


S22  —  I  00 

delivered. 

,  Eggs,  $1  1. 

Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I„  (g.Y. 


S.  C.Reds,  Wh.  WyandS.  J 
Buff  Orpingtons  J 

White  and  Black  Minorcas  ) 
Wh.  Orps.,  S.  L.  Wyands.  > 
Anconas  1 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers  .  , 

light  Mixed  for  Layers  .  .  , 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted .  , 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks 


8.95 
7.45 

6.95 
7.15 

. . . . 5.95 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 
CCVCn  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Min- 
dtACU  orcas--PulIets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45;  Any 
f'Ull'KCHeavy  Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
l»n  rvo  $8.95.  *90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB'S  HATCHERY  Box  132,  Lincoln,  III. 


84.50 

69.50 

64.50 

66.50 

54.50 


crvrn  ruifYC  also  regular 
ot-AtLi  Day  oui  chicks 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog— all  leading  breeds— bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write— 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


l  Ilf  II I YC  INMAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— World’s  great, 
j  limit  inUlHIi  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
!  diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

PAD  CAT  PI  White  Runner  Ruck  Eggs  for 

I  V7 1\  O rv LL .  hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $5.00 
per  hundred.  ALFADALE  FARMS,  Athens,  New  York 

EGGS,  DUCKS— White  Muscovy,  Rouen,  Campbell, 
11— $2.00;  African  Geese.  SOc  each;  Jap  Bantam. 

Id—  $2.00.  BREEDERS’  SUPPLY,  Cobleekill,  N.  Y. 

FINEST  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  GOOSE  EGGS 

|  Shanley  Farms  Phone  4-3  Thomaston,  Conn. 

HI  1PV1  IMrQ  Hiuh  producing  Runners,  S7  for  50. 

UULI^LUJUJ  11ARKY  BIRXHAM,  North  Collins,  X.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS — IVh.  Indian  Runners.  High  Producing-  strain. 
Satisfaction  gnar.  LAKEV1EW  POULTRY-  FARM, Barker. N.Y. 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  12c  each.  Hatching  Eggs,  6c 

each.  R.  PRYCE  Route  2  Stroudsburg,  Pa 

r%¥  EGGS— W.  Pekin,  $45-1000,  $5—  IOO. 

F.  GABEL  -  Hartly.  Delaware 

Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSV I LLE,  PA. 

LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


DEID 
Ik  Frt 


TURKEY  FARYI, 
Freehold.  New  .Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


N 


ARR4GANSETT  TURKEY’S  —  Quality  stock. 
Eggs  20e  each  Okey  W-  Drnshel,  Millerahurg,  Ohio 


IEARL  GUINEAS  —  Ringneok  Pheasant 
Hatching  Eggs.  LAKE  VIEW  FARM,  Athol,  Mass. 
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Babi|  Chicks 


$ 


ID 


per 

IDlft 


300 

or  more 

104  for  *1 

These  New  LOW  Prices  in  Effect  April  23 

PRICES  TALK — and  Such  Low  Prices  for  these 
famous  Alger  Farms  Chicks  will  move  our  8,000 
per  week  rapidly.  Place  your  order  NOW. 
Get  delivery  date  you  want. 

WE  GUARANTEE  chicks  to  live  95%  or  better, 
through  3  weeks.  Every  egg  from  our  own  home 
plant  breeders  —  mated  with  DOUBLE  PEDI¬ 
GREE  MALES  —  nothing  under  24  or.  eggs  set 

9  YEARS  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR 


FREE  CATALOG 


Write  to  Box  R. 


>uL  L  ak 


BRQCHTOn,  muss.  <7 


Get  the  FACTS — how  you 
can  make  more  money 
with  Fairport  Chicks.  Our 
strict  breeding  and  hlood- 
testing  program  is  your 
profit  insurance  —  because 
Fairport  breeders  are  bred 
for  size  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest 
—Investigate !  / 

NEW  CATALOG 
FREE! 

Write  today  for  Big 
FREE  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  Box  42 


NOW  a  two  weeks 
supply  of  chick  feed 
with  chick  orders 
booked  3  weeks  or 
more  in  advance. 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYumimmS 


CHICKS 

Slate  Blood-Tested—  CLEAN  —  NO  REACTORS 

New  England's  Oldest  Breeders  —  30  Years 
Selling  New  England  for  30  years  should  con¬ 
vince  you  we  have  the  QUALITY  that  PAYS. 
Genuine  Barron  Leghorns— 5  to  7  lbs..  S88  eggs. 

Greatest  Layers  of  all  Breeds,  on  less  feed. 
“Non  Broody”  Rods— Our  Original  strain.  289. 
“Improved"  Barred  Rocks — 303  egg  foundation. 
Barron  Wyandotles— From  World  Champions. 
“Improved”  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Eggs.  Stock. 
Poultry  Success  depends  on  "Experience.” 
You  get  our  30  years  experience  in  every  chick. 

MORRIS  FARM,  Box  R,  Bridgeport, Conn. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth.  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don't 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  Quality 
stock.  HOP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.50  per  100;  $75.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires  &  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  MoAllstervIlle,  Pa. 

BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS....^  $75°M 

Bd.  Rocks  &.  R.  I.  Reds....  8.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  90.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00  70.00 

Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  arrival 

_ postpaid.  FREE  circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
R.  D.  6  -  -  McAIIsterville,  Pa. 

Blood -Tested  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY.  Milford,  Del. 

P|4IPI<r<;FR0M  B  L  0  O  D  -  TESTED 
v-'rll'-'IV‘:5STOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

( ,  /  Price  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

V-vT-ses  White  &  Barred  Rocks _  7.50  37.50  75 

Write  for  valuable  FREE  CATALOG. 
“c®6  L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

CHirif  C  of  modern  quality.  All  parent  stock 
GniUlV  J  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  R  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  H.  Reds 
$9.  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WAfNFD’Q  Chicks.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
•T  A  VI  ll  Ei  1%  d  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Barred.  Wh., 
Buff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $8-100;  Wh.  Giants.  $10-100;  H. 
Mix.  $7-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular, 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rooks.  N.  Hampshires,  $8-100;  Big  W.  Legs. 
$7.50-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


T 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty.  New  York 


BLOOD-TESTED  FLOCKS 

White  Leghorns  &  B.  Rocks  $7.50.  H.  Mixed  $7-100. 
Catalog.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Box  2,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

i  ¥  »  f-s  |£-  g  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New 
U I  1 1 UlYo  Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 
stock.  State  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free. 
E.  L,  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


&</(/ FAIRPORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Sunnyrock  Notes 

Wisdom  usually  comes  at  the  wrong 
end  of  experience.  We  really  ought  to 
live  backwards  and  so  have  our  wisdom 
to  start  with.  This  bit  of  theorizing  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  I  bought  cheap 
chicks  last  Spring  only  to  regret  it  when 
I  began  to  gather  the  eggs  this  Winter. 
A  few  of  the  pullets  began  laying  rea¬ 
sonably  soon  and  did  (piite  well.  But  the 
others  were  out-and-out  star  boarders  at 
my  expense,  so  the  feed  bill  went  well 
above  the  returns  from  the  eggs  and  I  am 
through  with  cheap  chicks  for  life.  A 
flock  of  good  chicks,  even  no  better  than 
the  pick  of  these  would  have  netted  a 
profit.  In  fact,  I  am  raising  my  own 
chicks  from  the  pick  of  the  flock  this 
year.  Maybe  by  good  selection  I  can  get 
the  sort  of  flock  I  should  have  had  last 
year,  had  I  not  been  “penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.” 

In  culling  pullets,  from  now  on,  I 
think  I  shall  consider  expression  of  first 
importance.  Breeders  who  recommend  a 
hen  of  bright,  alert  expression  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  I  believe  my 
best  layers  could  be  selected  from  their 
expression  alone.  And  it’s  getting  good 
individuals  within  the  breed  that  counts; 
the  breed  itself  isn’t  so  important.  I 
have  one  black  hen  of  goodness-knows- 
what-extraction  that  I  firmly  believe  is 
the  most  profitable  biddy  I  have.  More¬ 
over,  she  has  the  smartest  expression  and 
the  most  graceful  and  energetic  carriage. 

I  gave  her  some  turkey  poults  last  year, 
and  many  times  I’ve  seen  her  hustle  away 
from  them  to  lay,  then  hurry  back  to  take 
them  afield.  Time  and  again  she  and  her 
brood  used  to  paddle  the  shallows  of  the 
river  after  young  frogs  while  the  other 
hens  sat  around  in  the  shade  waiting  to 
be  fed.  This  one  black  hen  has  done 
more  to  teach  me  the  value  of  that  bright, 
alert  expression  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
flock.  Maybe  a  hen  can  be  a  good  layer 
and  look  dumb,  but  I’ll  pass  her  up  any 
day  for  one  that  looks  smarter. 

Of  course  any  pullet  that  was  started 
late  hasn't  the  chance  that  an  early  one 
has.  Good  breeding  and  early  hatching 
are  both  of  prime  importance  in  starting 
a  new  flock. 

I  intend  to  set  a  few  Indian  Runner 
duck  eggs  this  Spring,  both  because  I  like 
ducks  and  because  I  believe  these  of  dual 
purpose  should  be  profitable.  I  also  in¬ 
tend  to  raise  a  few  guineas  for  the  hawks 
are  plentiful.  Besides  the  guineas  inter¬ 
est  me,  and  I  think  I'd  like  some  around. 
That  isn’t  a  practical  reason  but  it's  one 
that  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  living. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  m.  v.  f. 


N.  J.  Pigeon  Contest 

Having  produced  28  squabs  totaling 
582  ounces  since  October  1,  the  White 
King  entry,  owned  by  Francis  Dilks  of 
Salem,  N.  J.,  retained  its  high  position 
in  the  New  Jersey  Pigeon  Breeding  Con¬ 
test  at  Vineland  during  March.  The  sec¬ 
ond  high  pen,  Giant  Ilomers,  owned  by 
William  P.  Gray  of  Darien,  Conn.,  lias 
produced  29  squabs  weighing  543  ounces 
and  holds  second  place  position  for  the 
six  months’  period. 

In  second  place  for  the  month  and  in 
third  rank  for  the  six  months’  period  was 
the  cross-bred  entry  of  Harold  Brown  of 
Vineland  which  produced  nine  squabs 
totaling  196  ounces  during  the  month  and 
25  squabs  totaling  506  ounces  since  Oc¬ 
tober  1. 

With  eight  squabs  weighing  163  ounces 
to  their  credit,  Silver  Kings  entered  by 
the  Asay  Lofts  of  Greenwich  continued  to 
be  the  highest  individual  pair.  This  is 
the  best  production  ever  recorded  for  an 
individual  pair  during  the  first  six  months 
of  contest  operation  in  the  history  of  the 
plant.  The  highest  score  for  the  month 
was  two  squabs  weighing  49  ounces  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  pair  of  French  Mondaines  en¬ 
tered  by  H.  E.  Buri  of  Birmingham, 
N.  J. 


Sunflower  Seeds 

What  information  can  you  give  me  in 
regard  to  feeding  sunflower  seed  to  layiilg 
hens?  Is  it  policy  to  feed  these  seeds  and 
if  so  how  often  and  how  much  per  bird? 

New  Hampshire.  a.  a.  s. 

Sunflower  seeds  make  a  desirable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ration  of  hens  but  are  usually 
given  as  more  of  a  condiment  than  a 
needed  part  of  the  ration.  They  are  rich 
in  oil,  have  a  rather  high  protein  content 
and,  unless  hulled,  a  large  proportion  of 
fiber.  I  know  of  no  definite  amounts  to 
be  recommended,  these,  like  some  other 
desirable  feed  stuffs  are  likely  to  be  added 
to  tbe  ration  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
at  hand  and  the  idea  of  the  feeder  as  to 
what  would  be  about  right.  m.  b.  d. 


Diarrhoea  in  Chicks 

I  have  a  flock  of  2.000  chicks,  now  10 
days  old.  Since  the  third  day  I  am  trou¬ 
bled  about  their  diarrhoea.  I  gave  them 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  one  teaspoon  to  a 
quart  of  water,  for  a  day  and  separated 
the  diarrhoea  eases  from  the  healthy  ones, 
but  it  didn’t  help  any.  They  have  plenty 
of  heat  and  ventilation  in  brooder-houses, 
cut  hay  and  sand  on  floors.  A.  h.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

While  diarrhoea  in  young  chicks  may 
be  caused  by  mismanagement  in  brooding, 
feeding,  etc.,  when  it  occurs  within  a  few 
days  from  hatching  and  is  accompanied 
by  such  other  symptoms  as  drowsiness, 
drooping  wings,  “humped  up”  appearance 
and  lack  of  appetite,  there  is  good  reason 
to  suspect  a  disease  formerly  called  bacil¬ 
lary  white  diarrhoea,  now  termed  pul¬ 
lorum  disease.  This  is  a  very  fatal  dis¬ 
ease.  usually  causing  heavy  mortality  in 
affected  flocks,  and  is  acquired  either 
through  the  eggs  from  infected  liens — the 
most  common  way — or  by  contact  with 
other  diseased  chicks  or  soiled  litter.  Con 
siderable  resistance  to  infection  from  out 
side  sources  is  developed  after  the  first 
four  days  of  life  but  infection  through  the 
egg  can  be  avoided  only  by  hatching  from 
disease  free  liens.  Eggs  for  hatching  and 
day-old  chicks  should  be  purchased  from 
flocks  known  to  be  free  from  this  infec¬ 
tion.  Such  freedom  may  be  ascertained 
by  blood  tests  of  hatching  flocks,  and  eggs 
and  chicks  are  now  offered  by  reliable 
poultrymen  with  a  guarantee  of  success¬ 
ful  passing  of  proper  tests.  There  is  no 
known  cure  for  this  disease  and  chicks 
that  survive  may  become  mature  carriers 
of  the  germs,  to  continue  the  disease 
through  their  progeny.  The  outward 
symptoms  of  pullorum  disease  are  quite 
characteristic,  the  period  of  life  (early) 
in  which  it  makes  its  appearance,  the 
high  death  rate  and  the  other  symptoms 
mentioned  being  very  suggestive.  Partly 
absorbed  egg  yolks  in  dead  chicks  has 
some  significance  as  a  positive  symptom 
but  cannot  be  relied  upon  without  a 
laboratory  examination  to  determine  the 
presence  or  a  sense  of  causative  germ. 

M.  B.  D. 


Moisture  for  Hatching  Eggs 

Some  people  tell  me  they  sprinkle  their 
eggs  just  before  they  hatch.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  sprinkle  them  to  soften  the 
shells?  d.  b.  L. 

Whether  eggs  in  the  incubator  should 
be  sprinkled  or  not  depends  upon  the 
type  of  incubator,  the  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  of  the  room  where  the  incuba¬ 
tor  is  kept.  Some  incubators  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  water  pans  for  providing  the 
needed  moisture ;  others  depend  upon 
there  being  sufficient  moisture  in  the  air 
of  the  cellar  or  room  where  the  machine 
is  operated,  and  this  may  be  increased  by 
keeping  the  floor  beneath  wet  if  need  be. 
It  is  best  to  follow  the  directions  given 
by  the  makers  of  the  incubator  used,  as 
they  have  done  the  experimenting  and, 
presumably,  know  what  method  is  most 
satisfactory  with  their  particular  hatcher. 
Duck  eggs  require  more  moisture  than 
hens’  eggs  and  are  usually  sprinkled  with 
water  at  room  temperature  daily  during 
the  latter  half  (14  days)  of  the  hatch. 
An  incubator  for  duck  eggs  may  also 
have  a  water  pan  as  an  additional  help 
in  supplying  needed  moisture.  M.  B.  d. 


Awards  at  Vermont  Show 

Elbridge  N.  Davis,  of  Hartland,  won 
the  sweepstakes  egg  cup  in  the  adult  di¬ 
vision  of  the  fifth  annual  Vermont  Egg 
and  Baby  Chick  Show,  held  at  the  Ver¬ 
mont  State  School  of  Agriculture  on 
April  15,  16  and  17.  Mr.  Davis’s  win¬ 
ning  entry  of  a  dozen  brown  eggs  out- 
scored  the  other  60  exhibits  in  the  divis¬ 
ion  by  qualifying  for  99  out  of  a  possible 
100  points.  This  entry,  in  addition  to 
taking  the  sweepstakes  for  the  best  ex¬ 
hibit  regardless  of  color,  took  first  place 
among  the  brown  eggs. 

The  first  five  prizes  in  the  competition 
for  white  eggs  were  secured  by  II.  Greg¬ 
ory  Wait,  of  Shelburne.  In  addiiton  to 
ea§h  prizes  and  ribbons,  Mr.  Wait  was 
awarded  the  silver  cup  which  was  offered 
for  the  best  exhibit  of  white  eggs. 

Emery  Gifford,  15,  of  East  Randolph, 
won  the  sweepstakes  cup  offered  in  the 
4-H  club  division  of  the  show.  His  win¬ 
ning  entry  of  12  brown  eggs  scored  98 
out  of  a  possible  100  points,  topping  the 
40  other  entries  in  the  junior  division  and 
securing  first  place  in  the  class  for  brown 
eggs. 

First  prize  in  the  4-H  classes  for  white 
eggs  was  won  by  Francis  Whitworth.  14. 
of  Warren,  a  member  of  the  Live-Wire 
4-H  Club.  His  entry  scored  961,4  points. 


warrENJ 

XERTmfo  g/REDj 


BUY 

CERTIFIED  QUALITY 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

You  certainly  can  afford  to  buy  Massachusetts 
Certified  quality  at  our  reduced  May  prices 
Pullets  raised  from  our  stock  will  surprise  you  iii 
earliness,  productivity  and  size  of  csss. 

Advanced  R.O.P.  Sires  Only 

Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  R  O.  P.  record  of 
from  2-10  to  313  eggs,  averaging  24  to  31  ozs.  to  the 
dozen  during  the  pullet  year. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

In  addition,  we  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  back  our 
Guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out  to  vou 
100%  Free  of  Pullorum  (B.W.D.). 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Warren  Rock-Red  Cross 

TWO  PRICE  REDUCTIONS  IN  MAY 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Illustrated  Catalog. 

_  J.  J.  WARREN 

***s*ACMusirrt  ^9  Box  20 

R.O.  P.  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


arm 

n.  i.  n ods 

STILL  FAR  IN  THE  LEAD 
The  following:  show  the  standing  of  our  pen  in  the  N 
Y.  State  Contest  ( Farmingdale.L  I .  i  as  of  Mar.  23  1^36’ 

Our  pen  vras  leading  its  class  by  273  points.  180  eggs.  * 

FIRST  High  Rod  Pen  to  Dato 
FIRST  High  Pen  on  Egg  Size,  All  Broods 
FIRST  High  Rod  Pen,  February 
FIRST  High  Pullet  to  Dato,  All  Broods 
SECOND  High  Pullet  to  Dato,  All  Broods 
Now.  we’re  quoting  reduced  May  prices  on  Chicks 
from  same  blood. 

Straight  R.  I.  Rods  -  Moss-Cross  Rock-Rods 

FREE  Catalog  Gives  Chick  Feeding  Program. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO,**  MASS. 


CHRISTIES  ZVewHarnpshires 

M>2V’ndSPIZZ  ERI N  KTUM 


PROMPT  MAY  DELIVERIES 
SHARPLY  REDUCED  PRICES 
Chicks  from  the  World’s  Largest  Flock  of  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  Breeders.  100%  Pullorum  Tested 
bv  N  II.  State  authorities.  Not  a  single  reactor. 
This  is  the  famous  SPIZZERINKTUM  strain  that 
has  taken  America  by  storm.  Start  a  brood  now 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Hcduced  May  Prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N,  H. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

MAY  CHICKS  -  $10.90  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $6.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Bocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
largo  orders.  SPECIALIZE— Ono  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

BOX  F 

ROCKLAND, MASS. 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


HASTINGS  7-STAR  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Barred 
Roeks.N.  II.  Reds.  From  supervised  and  controlled  flocks, 
headed  by  R.O.P.  Cockerels.  Blood-test¬ 
ed  Breeders.  Doubly  graded  eggs,  scien¬ 
tific  sanitary  hatching,  Guaranteed  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  free  cat.  and  price  list 

HASTIMCS  HATCHERY 

Dept.  B,  Parsonsburg,  Maryland 


‘STOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  for  May  delivery  at  $9.00  per  100; 
$43.50  per  500;  $85  per  1000.  Chicks  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Catalog  free. 


l.flW'limilHIH 


Healthy — Vigorous — No  BWD.  Fully  Guaranteed  BIG 
TYPE  Trapnested  White  Leghorns — Frostproof  Brown 
Leghorns — Giant  Black  Minorca® — Partridge,  White, 
Barred  Rocks — Columbian  &  White  Wyandottos — Reds 
&  N.  H.  Reds — Sexed  chicks — Free  Catalog. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx.  60.  WALLIULL,  N.  Y. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  by  antigen  test.  Write  for  new 
catalog  &  our  14  day  guar.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns. ....  .$7.50  $37.50  $75 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rods .  8.00  40.00  80 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Min.  ..  9.00  45.00  90 

Assorted  Chicks .  7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx.  R,  Cocolanius,  Pa. 


BUY 


World's  Oldest  &  Greatest 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

parks  STRAIN)— bred  for  EGGS  since  1889 

CONTEST  Winners,  and  Used  by  Leading:  Brooders, 
Experiment  Stations  and  Foreign  Governments.  ( 
nnn  Pennsylvania  State  Super-  Catalog 
KUr  vised  -  Official  B.W.D.  Tested  FREE 

EGGS  •  CHICKS  •  YOUNGSTERS  *  PRICED  RIGHT 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Bex  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


CASH 


for  you 
every  week 
in  the  year 


raising  baby  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
get  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 
PR  COMPANY.  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 


Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 
THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKEt 


333  West  30th  St 


New  York 


L 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


433 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


^TTlicuea  entirely  in  Electric  mcuuaune. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

7  -irgc  Tvjio  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  or  White  Kochs . . . . .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

R  I  Reds  . .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  9  00  45.00  90.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  ......  7.00  35  00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  p.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


SHRAWDERS 

fngush  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Grade  A,  AA,  AAA. 
Order  now — New  low  prices.... 8e  9c  10c 
Our  Chicks  live  well,  grow  rapidly.  Bred  to  lay 
more  eggs.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FREE  circular.  $1.00  per  I0O  books  order. 


Various  Egg  Contests 


Extra:  25  lbs.  Purina  Feed  with  ea.  100 Chicks) 


Shrawder’s  Leghorn  Farm, 


Richfield,  Pa. 


{jag SjA  (mSAfaMk 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


May  &  June  Prices,  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar  A  W.  Rox-B.I.  Beds  &  W.  Wyand  7.50  37.50  75 
N.  Hampsliircs,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas.  .  8.50  42.50  85 
H  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  SION.  &  TTIOR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec. 
Hatched.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now  Catalog  free. 

THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


n 

L _ M  ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  A  Wh.  Bocks.  It  I.  Beds - - -  7.50  37.50  75 

Bed-Rock  Cross.  N. II. Reds,  W.&B.  Min.  8.50  42.50  85 

Assorted  $7.00-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWI)  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  A 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistervllle.  Pa. 


CfieAieA  Valley  Ckioc  | 


VI M-VIGOR-VITALITY 


!lectri^5atcheU  —  Cash  or  COD  100  500  <000 

,arge  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $/0.0<) 

iarred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rocks _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

I.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.50  37-50  75.00 

I.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

leavT  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  /0.00 

ill  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 

00%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  WTlte  for 
rREE  cir  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Hatched  &  Jiold  by  the  Golden  Kute 

Pure  bred  Golden  Rule  Chicks  are  your  safeguard 
against  inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  strong, 
vigorous,  large  type,  healthy  ehick9.  You  II  find 
Golden  Rule  prices  are  very  reasonable.  Get  our  Dis¬ 
count  for  Early  Chick  Orders.  18  favorite  varieties, 
all  bred  for  high  production  of  large  s  zeeggs  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  by  antigen  method.  Cluck  losses 
first  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular  price.  100% 
alive  arrival  guaranteed.  BEAUTIFUL  3--FAGE 
CATALOG  FREE.  Write  today.  V 

OLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY.  Box  26,  Bucyrus.  Ohio 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  Import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on 
mountain  range. 

CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  “I"  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  Farm  Flocks 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

s.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks.. .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

BOX  109,  -  MINGOVILLE,  Pa. 


STORRS,  CONN. 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State  College. 
Report  for  week  ending  April  9,  giving  high  pen 
in  principal  varieties: 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  Eggs  Points 

E.  N.  Larabee,  N.  H . 1046  1109 

Steelman  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 1111  1103 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Kaleroek  Farm.  Mass . 1137  1118 

E.  J.  &  G.  C.  Morgan,  Conn . 1107  1089 

BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 1157  11S4 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 1035  1109 

Dryden  Poultry  Farm,  Cal . 1127  1003 

R.  I.  REDS 

South  Bend  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 1251  3314 

E.  B.  I’armenter,  Mass . 1230  1272 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 1181  1184 

Benj.  Brundage  &  Sons.  Conn . 1122  1183 

Ralph  W.  Anderson.  Mass . 1147  1173 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . 1248  1253 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 1230  1240 

Wm.  L.  Melirmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y . 1222  11.30 

Charles  Lind,  N.  J . 3176  1213 

Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  Y . 1189  l-Oo 


STAFFORD,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
culture.  High  pens  for  week  ending  April 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Eggs 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal. 1634 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1573 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  N.  Y..1599 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 1507 

YV.  A.  Seidel,  Texas .  1518 

Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  X.  Y'.. 15.33 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y .  1587 

Sehwegler’s  Hatchery.  N.  Y .  1494 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm.  N.  Y .  1446 

Content  Farms.  N  Y' . 1479 

R.  I.  REDS 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds.  Mass .  1.545 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass .  1498 

Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y... .  1524 

Ben  MeKune.  N.  YT .  1380 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Walter  A.  Stacy,  N.  H .  1519 

E.  N.  Larrabee.  N.  H .  14-< 

H.  S.  &  M.  E.  Twitchell.  N.  H .  1389 


Agri- 

13: 

Points 

1687 

1647 

1633 

1577 

1568 

1565 

1566 
1549 
1530 
1526 

1669 

1.364 

1551 

1467 

1546 

1512 

1408 


S+ick^*  STUCK*' 


HI-GRADE  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1001) 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Jtarred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00  40. UU  oJ 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  JO 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  forFreeCircular 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

Cl  t  w  */■  Cl  BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
rl  1  IV  S  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 7.60 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  9-26 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  High  pens  for  week  ending  April  13: 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Eggs  Points 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 1619  3707 

Scbwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y . 1612  J6o- 

J.  A.  Hanson.  Ore . 1556  1640 

Creighton  Brothers.  Ind... . 1615  1634 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm.  Mich . 1550  1603 

R.  O.  Boyce  Poultry  Farm.  Del . 1578  1595 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y..  ....1525  1576 

Kauder’s  redigreed  Leghorns,  N.  Y..1501  1536 

Cedarhuret  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 1509  1511 

Baker  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1479  1503 

W.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Dumkn  Brothers,  N.  Y . 3502  3559 

P.  S.  Davis.  N.  H .  1501  1491 

DumUa  Poultry  Farm.  X.  Y .  1392  1449 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Drvden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal.. 1707  1678 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc..  Mass . 1625  1654 

Arthur  J.  Day.  N.  Y .  3560  1568 

Wbimsey  Farm,  Y  t .  la-9  loo- 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  G.  M.  Luff,  man 
ager.  Egg  prices  April  16: 

1,035  eases  sold.  White 

Fancy  extra  .  24  @26% 

Fancy  medium  .  21%@23% 

Grade  A  extra  .  23%@25% 

Grade  A  medium  .  21% @23% 

Pullets  .  38  @22% 

Peeweee  .  17  @17% 


Brown 


23%  @25 
20%  @22% 
17  @18% 

15  @16% 


FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

Phone  Flemington  175.  Egg  prices  April  17: 
1,154  cases  sold.  YVhite 

Fancy  extra  . 

Fancy  medium  . 

Grade  A  extra  . 

Grade  A  medium  .... 

Pullets  .  17  @18 

Peewees  .  15 


White 

Brown 

24%  @27 

22%  @23% 

23%  @25 

23 

@24 

20%  @23% 

19 

@22 

17  @18 

16 

15 

12 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

8-  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.50  37.50  75.00 

8.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Asst’d  $6.50.  Ail  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del  PP.  (ash  or  COD.  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


fHfrifC  Largo  Type  Barron  SCW  Leghorns 
$7.50-100.  New  Hampshire  Reds  $9- 
;0O-  From  my  own  pedigreed  stock.  State  blood- tested. 
100%  Jive  del.  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM 

FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA, 


-  -  v  70  Jive 

POULTRY 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Egg  Auction  Market;  phone  Hightstown  4S4; 
T.  S.  Field,  manager.  Egg  prices  April^  16: 

278  cases  sold.  White 

Fnney  extra  .  23%  @25% 

Fancy  medium  .  21  @22% 

Grade  A  extra  .  23% @25 

Grade  A  medium  .  21  @23 

Pullets  .  19 

Peewees  .  13% 


Brown 


22%  @23% 

20%  @21% 


BETHLEHEM.  PA. 

Lehigh  Talley  Egg  Producers;  phone  9265;  _E. 
A.  Kirsehman,  manager  Egg  prices  April  17: 
232  cases  sold.  White 


Fancy  large  .  23%@24% 

Fancy  medium  .  21%@23% 

Extra  large  .  .  23  @26% 

Extra  medium  .  21% @23% 

Extra  large  DY  .  45 

Stand  large  .  23  @24% 

Stand  medium  .  22%  @22% 

Prod  large  .  22%  @24 

Prod,  medium  .  20% @22% 

Pullets  .  20  @20% 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Brown 
22  @23 


Brockton  Co-op. 

Egg  Auction. 

Egg  prices 

April  16: 

678  cases  sold. 

White 

Brown 

Large  specials  . . . . 

....  24  @25 

25  @28% 

Medium  specials  . . 

....  21  @21% 

21  @23% 

Large  extras  . 

....  23 

24  @25% 

Medium  extra  .... 

....  21  % 

20  @22 

Pullets  . 

19%  @20% 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  Co.  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.:  Phone 
Poylestowu  1028:  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson,  manager; 
Egg  prices  April  10: 


631  cases  sold. 


YVhite 


Brown 


Fancy  large  . 

. ...  23  %  @  25  % 

oo 

@24  % 

Fancy  medium  . 

...  21  @24 

20 

@23 

Extra  large  . 

....  23%  @26% 

20 

@23 

Extra  medium  . 

. ...  20%  @23% 

. . 

Stand,  large  . 

...  22%@24% 

_  20  @20% 

. 

Pullets  . 

.  .  .  17  @19  ‘ 

15 

@18 

Peewees  . 

.  ...  17  @19 

.  .  . 

. 

BUTLER,  PA. 


_ — .  ■ 

•  This  results  in  a  strong  laying 
ancestry  for  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks. 
Remember  the  published  records  of 
Kerr  honors  in  many  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  Start  in  with  Kerr's  heavy 
laying  strains  this  spring.  They  will 
come  to  you  strong  and  vigorous. 
They'll  live,  thrive,  grow.  It's  get¬ 
ting  late,  but  we  have  big  hatches 
coming  off  in  May.  Send  for  Free 
Chick  Book  and  advance  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston:  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. 
— Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address 
Dept.  19.) 


NEW  JERSEY  CERTIFIED 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

ALL  FLOCKS  MATED  WITH 
R.O.P.  MALES  .  B-W.D- 
TESTED  AND  CULLED  UNDER 
SUPERVISION  NEW  JERSEY 
BUREAU  OF  MARKETS  . 
VARIETIES- BABY  CHICKS. 


SchweglersT”°,R£?«-D(HI(KS 


„  0  •  84%  of  our 

Customer  -  rrovenl  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big.  husky  chicks  from  northern-grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
nigh  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings— from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
_ N  Y.,  Pa.,  R.  I.,  N.  J.,  Me.— up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  to 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  oO  pullets  laid  ll,bo3 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS— 14  popular  breeds— are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood -tested 
breeder  Quality  chicks  at  low  prices.  „  ,  „  _ 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 207  Northampton, Buffalo,  N.T 


Butler  Co-op.  Egg 
4-5150:  M.  R.  Waser, 
April  17: 

370  cases  sold. 

Fancy  large  . 

Fancy  medium  . 

Extra  large  . 

Extra  medium  . 

Stand,  large  . 

Prod,  large  . 

Prod  medium  . 

Pullets  . 


Auction:  phone  Butler 
manager.  Egg  prices 


White 
21  @23 

19%@21 
21%  @22% 
19%  @21  % 
20%  @22 
18  @20 
16  @17% 
15  @15% 


Brown 
21  @22 


21  @22 
19  @20% 


37%@18 


34% 


BR00KSIDE 

'  BLOOD-TESTED 

jBg£lQCIilCK|S 

y  ''rum  carefullv  culled  flocks. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
y  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
(Add  lc  per  chick  for  less 
than  50.) 

English  Strain  White  Leghorns  50  100  500 

and  Barred  Rocks  . $*j-50  $8-50  $42.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns .  .  4.25  8.00  40.00 

N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds .  4.75  9.00  45.00 

Koekhorus  (Crossbred)  .  4.50  8.50  42.50 

Mixed  and  Assorted  .  3.75  7.00  35.00 

BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Pi. 

JUNIATA  CHICKS  —  Older  jour  clucks  now  for 
Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  from  the  oldest,  largest  and 
best  eauipped  Leghorn  Farm  in  this  section,  direct 
importers  of  large  TOM  BARRON  STRAIN.  Photos 
of  Farm  A  Stock  sent  FREE.  Write  today. 
IUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 

Heavy  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $75.00  per  1000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  A  White  Rocks .  80.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed .  70.00  per  1000 

Ali  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  Circular. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


5  qO^  cV*\C* 


Order  Now.  Free  Circular.  100  500  1000 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $8.00  $38.75  $75 

Buff  or  Black  Leghorns.  Anconas .  8.50  41.25  80 

Barred.  White  or  Butt  Rocks .  9.00  43.75  85 

Wh.  Wvand.  R.  1.  Reds  &  New  Hamp.  .  9.00  43.75  85 
N.  H.  (Red)  Grade  A.  guar,  livability.  1 1.00  53.75  105 

White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings . 15.00  73.75  145 

Carefully  Culled  Blood-tested  Clucks.  Full  Bred  selected 
Breeders.  Excellent  quality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


WEADER  ’S  TESTED  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  Live  Del.  Postpaid.  100 

Large  Wh.  A  Buff  Leghorns,  Assorted  Breeds. ..  .$7.45 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . $8.45 

Buff  Orpingtons  . $8.95 

White  A  Black  Giants  &  Light  Brahmas . $9.95 

Less  than  100  add  lc  a  chick.  Order  now.  Cir.  FREE. 
WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCH.,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 

T4|fC  MATirT  RICHFIELD  HATCHERY’S 
LNvMIV^E.  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75. 

Bar.  Rocks  A  R.  I.  Reds  ....  4.00  8.00  40.00  80. 

Asst’d  Breeds  .  3.15  6.30  31.50  63. 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns,  $8 — IOO;  Grade  A  Rocks  & 
Reds,  $8.50.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders.  Free 
Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery. 

RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICH  FIELD,  PA. 

STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests;  High  Records  made:  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years;  8,000  breeders 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W,  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $8  per  100;  $38.75  per  500: 
$75.00  per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books 
order,  can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

fTH 

R 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersviue.Pa 


CHICKS 


CASH  OR 
C.  O.  D 

Large  English  Type  ,300 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

White  Rocks  A  New  Hampshires. .  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 7.00 

SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  on  large  lots.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  A  egg  production.  Write  for  free  dr. 
May  A  June  Prices  $7.50  per  IOO,  $75  per  1000. 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


pUiriTC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
LH1LR.D  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type- .  $7,50  $37.50  $75 
Elsasser’s  Sp.  W. Leg.  N.  H.  Reds  8.50  42.50  85 

W.  A  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

R.  I.  Reds  A  Bl.  Minorcas..  8.00  40.00  80 
100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid. 
Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

BLOOD 
TESTED 

For  Quality  A  Profit 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  $8.00.  N.  H.  Reds - $9.00 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
p,p,  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  El  vaster.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WIDE  HAUL 


CHICKS 

100 


HERBSTER’S 

Barred  A  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Anconas 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 

}$8— 100 


NEIMOND’S 


BLOOD 

TESTED 


CHICKS 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $70 

Barred  Rocks  A  R.  I.  Reds.  .  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix,  $6.50.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx.R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks  $8.-100:  New  Hampshires  $10.-100: 
Utility  grade  $8.-100;  W.  Jersey  Giants  $10.-100:  W. 
Minorcas  or  W.  Wyand.  $9.-100:  W.  Leg.  $8.-100;  H. 
Mix  $7.50-100;  100%  live  prep'd  arrival.  Send  for  cir. 
F.  C.  Rornio  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


C  HI  C  KS 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  and 
Sturdy  New  Hampshires 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what 
every  poult  ryman  expects: 
Laying  ability;  fast  growing 
Address  and  profit  showing  birds.  Send 
R.  D.  3  for  prices  and  24  page  catalog. 


«>f  f  U  1/  ELECTRIC 
U  J  11  »  HATCHED 

All  Breeders’  Blood-Tested.  Barred  A  White  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  A  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  White  YVyandottes.  Buff 
Orpingtons  $8-100.  Large  White  Leghorns  $7.50-100. 
Heavv  Mixed  $7-100.  Postage  Paid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BANKER’S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  quality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested,  eggs 
direct  from  New  England’s  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  White  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FREE 
folders.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Washlngtonville,  Pa. 


KOCH’S 


CHICKS 


B.  W.  D. 

-  -  —  TESTED  - 

Wh.  A  Br.  Leghorns,  White.  Buff  A  Barred  Rocks.  N. 
H.  A  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  White  A  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  A  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds .  $7.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes...  7.25 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns .  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  6.60 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery.  Sunbury,  Pa, 

TRY  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  $12.00  per  100 

White  Leghorns.. .  .  .  $1  0.00  per  100 

All  Breeders  mated  to  Pedigreed  Males.  Blood-tested, 

LEONARD  BLOOD  R.  D.  1  JOHNSTOWN,  N.Y 

Df/Uin  TrCTm  N.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
tSLUUU-  I  LJ I  ELI  Rox, White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings.  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free  Indian  Valley  Poullry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittonhouse,  Prop,,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

LlIKEHTS  f  pnhnrnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  115  g  VV.  Pullets 

Real  quality  stock  that  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 

circula0^  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

200,000  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorn  Chicks  for  1936. 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

CHICKS  CHICKS  CHICKS  CHICKS  CHICKS 
$2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $38.75  $75.00 

Houseworth’s  Leghorn  Farms,  Bx  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

W.  Giants  $10-  IOO:  N.  H.  Reds  $9-100;  Hubband  Strain 
Barred  Rocks  A  W.  Leghorns  $8-  1 00.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  H.  Mixed  $7-100.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postage  Paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE,  Box  R,  SELI NSG ROVE.  PA. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 


MT.  ROAD 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

Bar.  A  W.  Rocks,  N.H.  Reds.  Buff  Orp. .  W.  ABlk.  Min.. 
W.  A  Br.  Leghorns,  Ancona®  $8.  Heavy  Mix  $7.  Postpd. 
100%  del.  Mt.  Road  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Troxelville,  Pa. 

1-.  _  r’L*  l._  From  old  Hens,  Tested.  Carefully 
Vliallty  L HICKS  selected  stock  Write  for  Prices. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  Leghorns— May  delivery.  Chicks,  $7—100. 
$10— 6)00.  4  wk.  Pullets,  June  del.  $30 — 100. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


On  January  8,  1935.  I  ordered  a  suit  of 
clothes  from  the  agent  for  the  North 
American  Clothes  Co.,  818  Broadway. 
New  York  City,  from  sample  selected  by 
me.  I  paid  $5  and  received  receipt.  The 
suit  arrived  and  I  paid  $12.50.  I  found 
the  suit  so  much  too  large  that  adjust¬ 
ments  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
trousers  were  six  inches  too  long  and 
coat  and  vest  in  proportion.  The  agent 
took  the  clothes  and  returned  them  to 
the  company.  The  agreement  promises 
to  refund  money  but  to  date  they  have 
not  done  so  and  they  do  not  reply  to 
letters.  If  you  could  make  any  settle¬ 
ment  with  them  I  would  certainly  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  E.  E. 

New  York. 

The  agent  did  all  that  he  could  to  get 
the  adjustment  for  the  customer  and  re¬ 
ports  that  there  are  other  similar  com¬ 
plaints  in  the  neighborhood  and  he  can¬ 
not  get  them  straightened  out.  The  North 
American  Clothes  Co.  responded  to  one 
letter  saying  that  an  adjustment  had  been 
made  and  check  sent  for  the  amount  paid 
but  no  remittance  was  received  and  the 
matter  is  still  unsettled.  We  put  the 
record  on  file. 


I  bought  some  stock  in  the  Le  Boeuf 
Fountain  Pen  Co.,  for  $200,  several  years 
ago,  but  have  not  heard  anything  more 
from  the  company  since  I  offered  to  sell 
them  my  stock.  The  stock  never  has  paid 
any  dividends  and  I  certainly  would  like 
to  get  part  of  my  money  back  if  possible. 
The  enclosed  circular  was  mailed  out  in 
December,  1935,  so  the  company  must  be 
doing  business.  J.  s.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Le  Boeuf  Fountain  Pen  Co.  was 
forced  into  bankruptcy  through  the  de¬ 
pression.  A  new  company  was  formed 
and  is  continuing  the  business  but  as¬ 
sumes  none  of  the  old  obligations.  It  is 
under  consideration  now  to  form  some 
plan  which  will  afford  mutual  benefit  to 
the  old  stockholders  and  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  but  there  is  no  market  for  the  old 
stock  and  no  prospect  of  any  money  for 
it  at  this  time. 


My  father  died  one  year  ago,  leaving 
his  property  to  three  sons,  of  whom  I 
was  made  administrator  of  his  estate. 
Among  his  property  are  certain  stocks 
as  follows :  Commonwealth  Zinc  Co.,  Uni¬ 
versal  Lock-Tip  Co.,  Neuva  Coal  and  Oil 
Co.  Can  you  find  out  the  value  of  these 
stocks  or  let  me  know  how  to  determine 
their  value?  Also  how  to  dispose  of 
them  ?  D-  M. 

New  Jersey. 

We  cannot  find  any  value  for  these 
stocks  nor  a  market  for  them.  The  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  50  shares  of  the  Universal 
Lock-Tip  Co.,  together  with  other  se¬ 
curities,  sold  for  $5  for  the  lot  in  1930. 


Henry  W.  Stager  has  been  buying  eggs 
from  us  for  some  time.  Our  verbal  con¬ 
tract  was  that  he  was  to  send  check  on 
Saturday  fo  reggs  delivered  during  the 
week.  He  has  not  paid  in  full  and  now 
owes  me  $197.90  for  eggs.  I  hope  you 
can  get  it  for  me.  One  check  went  to 
protest  with  fees  of  $2.45.  J.  E.  p. 

New  York. 

It  seemed  a  waste  of  time  to  dun  Mr. 
Steger  as  he  failed  to  respond  to  any 
letters  for  the  payment  and  the  account 
was  given  to  our  attorney  who  reports 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  payments 
from  him  and  that  other  accounts  are  on 
record  as  uncollectible.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  further  expense  would  not  be 
justified. 


Inclosed  find  two  different  circulars  on 
mining  and  oil  stocks,  both  of  which 
sound  rather  like  high-pressure  methods 
to  me.  If  they  prove  worthless  would 
like  to  have  you  turn  them  over  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  What  information  can 
you  give  me  about  the  It.  G.  Peters  &  Co., 
Inc.,  250  West  57th  St.,  New  York?  M. 
Blank,  their  agent,  was  selling  shares  in 
a  royalty  mineral  deed.  I  have  a  receipt 
for  a  15/160th  of  %  interest  in  a  royalty 
mineral  deed.  The  last  time  a  letter  was 
sent  to  him  at  the  address  which  he  gave 
at  the  time  he  sold  this  stock  it  was  re¬ 
turned,  and  his  location  has  not  been 
found  since.  o.  s.  s. 

Arizona. 

We  can  find  no  activity  in  this  lease 
and  the  fact  that  mail  is  returned  indi¬ 
cates  that  they  are  no  longer  in  business. 
We  find  no  rating  for  the  company  and 
no  record  of  the  particular  lease.  The 
literature  promises  big  returns  but  re¬ 
turns  are  based  on  locating  a  profitable 
lease.  If  no  oil  is  located  the  whole  lease 
loses  out  and  by  and  large  the  proposi¬ 
tion  is  a  gamble  and  a  speculation. 


HILLPOTa^CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING^- HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special— Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns  —  Rocks— Reds 

lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 

these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred  — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.  I.  Reds:Tompkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  1  Milford  Rd.  — 
Frenchtown,  N.  I. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY^ 


Day  Old  Chicks'— 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
193 6  prices 


ESSIS 


X-.: 


argest  iM^o 
kreedingfarm  into®— ■ 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 


I  wrote  a  song  and  sent  it  to  Radio  Ar¬ 
tists’  League  of  America,  201  Robinson 
Bldg.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  They  informed 
me  that  I  had  won  in  the  contest  and 
was  awarded  a  “success  fund-’  of  $30.25 
to  be  applied  on  a  $50  contract,  balance 
$19.75  which  I  paid  at  the  rate  of  $5  per 
month.  I  wrote  for  a  copy  of  the  song, 
but  they  always  make  some  excuse.  They 
promised  a  copy  immediately  after  final 
payment  but  wrote  that  work  on  the 
song  was  progressing  nicely  and  would 
have  it  ready  for  release  at  an  early  date, 
but  they  put  me  off  with  excuses,  and  so 
far  haven’t  even  received  a  copy  of  the 
song.  M.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

The  record  tells  it  own  story.  We  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply  to  our  letters  regarding 
this  transaction  and  the  experience  is  in 
line  with  reports  of  similar  companies. 
The  records  seem  to  indicate  more  in¬ 
terest  in  the  payment  than  in  the  service 
to  the  song  writer.  Usually  the  in¬ 
dividual  finds  the  only  sales  made  are 
those  promoted  by  himself. 

The  Cleveland  Better  Business  Bureau 
is  issuing  a  timely  warning  to  carefully 
examine  all  contracts  before  signing  them. 
Thousands  of  complaints  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  that  salesmen  represent  certain 
contracts  to  be  insurance  with  full  cov¬ 
erage  for  collision,  property  damage,  pub¬ 
lic  liability,  fire  and  theft,  while  in 
reality  they  cover  only  towing  service, 
road  information,  discount  on  accessories, 
repair  service-labor  free,  premium  on  a 
manslaughter  bail  bond  and  a  limited  per¬ 
sonal  accident  policy  in  the  amount  of 
$10,000.  These  are  Auto  Service  Asso- 
eitaions  and  not  insurance  companies  and 
the  distinction  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood. 

I  sent  a  dollar  to  the  Angora  Em¬ 
broidery  Co.,  68  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  and  received  six  handkerchiefs. 
After  I  did  them  I  sent  one  in  and  in  a 
week's  time  I  received  it  back ;  they  said 
it  wasn't  satisfactory,  so  I  sent  two  in 
next  time  and  have  heard  nothing  since. 
If  you  could  get  my  dollar  back  I  would 
appreciate  it,  or  find  out  if  it  is  a  good 
company  as  I  would  like  to  have  the 
work.  MRS.  G.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

Because  of  complaints  the  Post  Office 
inspectors  made  an  investigation  with  the 
result  that  the  company  is  denied  the  use 
of  the  mails  and  letters  sent  them  are  re¬ 
turned  marked  “fraudulent.”  There  is, 
therefore,  no  hope  of  getting  a  refund. 
The  procedure  reported  by  our  reader  is 
identical  with  the  record  established  by 
many  of  these  work-at-home  companies, 
and  corrobrates  our  statement  that  their 
interest  is  in  the  original  dollar  and  not 
in  service  to  the  worker. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Prairie  Window  Ventilator 
Corp.?  January,  1931,  I  paid  $715  in  all 
and  have  receipts  for  same.  The  ventila¬ 
tors  are  still  sold.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  this  investment  is  a  total  loss. 

Rhode  Island.  E.  w.  p. 

This  concern  is  evidently  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  all  letters  of  inquiry  are  returned 
unclaimed.  The  stock  is  not  listed  on  the 
market.  The  patent  for  the  ventilators 
may  have  been  sold  but  this  would  not 
protect  the  investor  in  the  original  stock. 

I  sent  two  ci'ates  of  eggs  by  express  to 
II.  Ginsberg,  505  W.  134th  St..  New 
York,  valued  at  $18.  I  wrote  to  him  but 
received  no  answer.  It  has  been  a  year 
since  I  sent  him  the  eggs.  s.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

II.  Ginsberg  has  ignored  our  many  de¬ 
mands  for  payment  of  this  account  and  it 
is  too  small  for  suit.  The  record  indi¬ 
cates  the  necessity  for  reference. 

Can  you  collect  $36.22  from  Mr.  Soder- 
man,  145  W.  90th  St.,  New  York,  for 
milk  and  eggs  sold  him  two  years  ago? 
I  have  written  him  several  times  but  do 
not  receive  a  reply.  I.  P. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Soderman  ignored  all  demands  for 
payment  and  it  does  not  seem  wise  to 
risk  more  money  on  suit  so  that  the  ac¬ 
count  is  returned  uncollectible. 

Fraud  orders  have  been  issued  against 
“Fred  A.  Berlin,”  “Frederick  A.  Berlin,” 
“National  Board  of  Trade,”  “National 
Better  Business  Bureau,”  “International 
Better  Business  Bureau,”  and  their  offi¬ 
cers  and  agents  as  such  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mail  will  not  be  delivered  to 
them ;  neither  will  money  orders  be 
cashed  and  mail  will  be  returned  marked 
“fraudulent.”  It  is  alleged  that  Berlin 
used  these  names  in  selling  endorsements 
to  various  promotions  of  cemetery,  clip¬ 
ping  bureaus,  genealogical  bureaus,  etc. 
The  Post  Office  stopped  his  activities. 


Any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor. 


100%  free  from  reactors.  This  strain  has  made 
steady  progress  for  2T  years — from  41  hens  to  44.000 
breeders.  Generations  of  scientific  breeding  has 
given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Customers  report  3-lb. 
Broilers  at  10  Weeks;  50%  Production  at  6  Months. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- Red  Cross. 


44,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7 


AND  PRICES 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


mm 


Leghorns  ~ Reds  ~  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires ~Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  Irom  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 
Official  State  Jesting  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM* WELL  BREEDERS*! 

Don't  let  1936  pass  without  proving  for  yourself  the  Extra  Profitableness  of  HALL’S  chicks.  For  twenty, 
five  years  we  have  aimed  constantly  at  producing  a  more  profilable  chick  than  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

Free  Catalog.  “Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927.  We  ship  Prepaid  and  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


Bic  Discount  on  WOLF  vm  end<  H I  (K  J 


You'll  Save  Money  by  ORDERING  NOW! 

G#t  th*  facts  Now  about  my  Big  Early  Order  Discounts... it  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Get  started  NOW  with  Wolf  "Formers'  Friend  "Chicks  and  cash  in  on  the  early  profits 

Wolf  "Formers'  Friand”  chick*  from  flock*  intpoctod  by  A.  P  A  aro  tho  choice  of  thousand* 

My  tig  FREE  Catalog  tolls  you  tho  comploto  story  about  our  11  profitoblo  brood*  and  how  \ 
havo  tmprovod  our  Brooding  Flock*  by  purchatos  of  R.  O.  P.  Stock  Bloodtosting  with  Anti 
gon  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbort  Wolf,  Amorican  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspoctor.  All 
rooctors  romovod.  Wo  guorantoo  100%  livo  dolivory.  Got  my  Big  FREE  Catalog  ...  it  ^ 
is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  o  post  card,  or  wrtto  TODAY! 


WOLF 


HATCHING&BREEDING  CO. 


CIBSONBUBG.  OHIO 


BOX  5 


(*^\MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Extra  Quality! 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND 


THURSDAY 

White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Brown  )  100  500  1000 

Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Bocks,  >....$8.00  $40.00  $80.00 

White  Bocks,  Buff  Bocks . ) 

Black  Minorcas  &  Anconas  .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Buff  &  White  Minorcas  &  N.  H.  Beds .  9.00  45.00  90.00 

White  &  Black  Giants  . 10.00  50.00  100.00 

Assorted  $7-100.  Ail  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  Method. 

_ _ 100%  live  arrival  postpaid.  You  can  pay  more— hut  you  can't  buy 

better  Chicks  at  any  price.  WBITE  FOB  SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  &  24-PAGE  CATALOG. 

MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA 


1  4 
DAY 
G  UA  R- 
A  NTEE 


TH0RNW00D  BLOODED  CHICKS 


Our  Famous  Blooded  Chicks  from  the  World’s  finest  Bloodlines  have  no  superior.  .Sensational 
egg  production,  large  quick  maturing  broilers,  insure  highest  profit.  Order  NOW.  or  Send  for 
our  BIG  FREE  4  Color  Poultry  Book.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


C.  A.  SIMS  AA-Select 

Mgr.  PRICES  PREPAID  100  500 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns.  Anconas.  Heavy  Mixed. .  .$  7-00  $34-50 


Bd.t  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds,  Wh.  Wyandottes. 

Bf.  Orps.,  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  White  Minorcas . 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants... . 
Assorted . 


THORN  WOOD,  INC. 


BOX  101-  S  , 


8- 00 
900 
1000 
600 


38-00 

44.00 

4800 

30-00 


AAA-Exhlbltion 

100  500 

$  8-00  $38  00 
900  44. 00 

10-00  4800 

1100  5200 


Hatched  in 
WorldTs  Largest 
Incubators 
All  Bloodtested 


LOUISVILLE,  KY.  (Formerly  Crandall,  Indji 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOO  0-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS .  8.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS .  9.00 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  — ■  B0XR. 


l/U  /  V.  vv 

Write  for  FRB0  catalog  giving 

—  C0C0LAMUS.  PA- 


IOO 

500 

1000 

$7.50 

$37.50 

$75.00 

8.00 

40.00 

80.00 

9.00 

45.00 

90.00 

7.00 

35.00 

70.00 

Colonial  IFarm 


New  Hampshire 


Our  chicks  develop  early. 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State— kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  - 

make  “no  molt”  winter  layers,  1 ay  at 4  Vi  ^ Our 


hitrh  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  sucli  characteristic  breeding  features.  OUT 
AmSS  HOGS — from  “high  record”  B.  O.  l>.  parentage.  N  II.  State  accredited. 

Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today! 

PEMBROKE,  M.  H. 


BWrD  free — no  reactors. 


COLONIAL  FARM 


BOX  104 
Harry  Chesebro, 


Prop. 


F  fi  G 

MARKETING 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them. 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

109  years 
in  busi¬ 
ness. 


Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  oar  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


?;tletiT1VF  POULTRY 


ship  Your  hive  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  hive  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  80,  West  W  aslilngton  Market,  N ew  Y ork  City 


WANTED — Single  man,  Protestant  preferred; 

must  be  good  milker  and  teamster;  wages  .$30. 
SAMUEL  ROORDA,  R.  D.  1,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  man  on  farm, 
$25  month  and  board.  F.  G.  BARTLETT, 
Camden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced,  reliable  man 
for  modern  general  farming;  state  salary, 
particulars.  BOX  37,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 


HANDY-MAN  ON  POULTRY  farm,  Protestant; 

good  home,  $15  monthly.  LINCOLN,  Millburn, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  reliable,  ambitious 
man,  general  farm  work,  good  teamster;  no 
liquor;  strong,  willing  worker,  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  farm;  Protestant.  ADVERTISER  1864, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  FOR  housework  on  farm;  three  adults. 
ADVERTISER  1867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Steady,  single,  general  farmer; 

year  round  position.  ADVERTISER  1869,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHIP  YOU  K  EGGS 
HFST  prices  prompt  returns 

R.  BRENNER  &  SON’S  „ 

858  Greenwich  8t,  New  5  ork  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

Good  Results  -  Prompt  Returns. 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

;H>0  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y  . 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 

17  Jav  StW-  P*  HE]NrZE  *  ”•  New  York  City 

STAMPS  WANTED ! 

Gash  paid  for  stamp  collections,  accumulations,  mix¬ 
tures,  large  or  small  amounts.  State  details.  WHEELER, 
14  Journal  Square,  Jersey  Ci*y,  New  Jersey. 

niTTCDICC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteries 
DAI  ILKILo  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Ixmg  life,  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  ’n*«res£'?f .  Hterature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS.  N.  V. 

NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  e  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MI  G.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  GUI 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  lade  I  lints,  -.>e 
coiu.  CENT  URY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  AA  is. 

REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George.  Chicago 

BLADES,  15—  26c.  75— *1.  State  type. 
Guaranteed,  kirliy  Co„  E.  Chatham,  -V  V. 
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RAZOR 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 

number. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

Tliis  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. _ 


Farm  Help  Wanted  \ 

WANTED — Young,  single,  working  herdsman, 
capable  of  managing  large  dairy;  stating  ex- 
ppripnce  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1827,  care  Rural  New-Vorfeer. _ 


COUPLE _ Man,  general  farmer  and  horseman; 

wife  general  housekeeping;  on  gentlemans 
estate.’  Northern  New  Jersey;  state  ™*«enceg 
and  salary  expected.  I  RANH  SCIIUL1Z,  lUb 
44th  St..  Union  City,  N.  J. _ 

GENERAL  HOUSEYVORKER,  experience  not 
necessary;  wages  moderate  with  chance  of 
advancement;  family  of  three  adults  and  year- 
old  baby;  references  required  MRh.  1  RA.nh 
SHORT,  33  Old  Short  Hills  Ed.,  Milburn,  N.  J. 

WANT  A  MIDDLE-AGED  couple  to  act  as  care¬ 
takers  of  farmhouse  in  Gilboa,  N.  Y. ;  milk 
supplied;  permanent  home  for  right  couple,  must 
be  honest,  with  good  references;  no  salary, 
state  nationality,  age,  etc.  Address  j.  • 
CAMPBELL,  105  Merrick  Road.  Lynbrook,  N.  A. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN, 
lent  home;  references. 
Moriah  Center,  N.  Y. 


general 
MRS.  I 


farming,  excel- 
,  W.  GRAHAM, 


WANTED — Elderly  man  for  light  farm  work, 
must  milk,  drive  team:  good  home,  small 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1846,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker.  _ 

WANTED — Young  man  to  work  on  a  poultry 
farm.  CHAS.  STUPENSKY,  Lake-burst  Rd„ 
Toms  River,  N.  J.  


WANTED — Couple  for  small  farm;  man  familiar 
gardening,  fruit,  poultry;  woman  to  do  house¬ 
work;  $30  monthly  to  start.  ADVEItllSLR 
1847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  couple  for  "combiiiati 
farm  and  development  proposition:”  must 
carpenter,  handy  with  tools  and  machinery  ai 
experienced  farmer;  fine  neighbors,  school  ai 
churches;  two  miles  from  village:  one  hundr 
miles  from  city.  ADVERTISER  1850,  ca 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  FOR  FARM  near  Princeton.  N.  J.; 

man,  handy,  care  of  lawns  and  animals.  dn\e 
car;  woman,  housework  and  cooking;  salary  to 
start  $50  month.  ADVERTISER  1S.>4,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  honest,  reliable,  capa¬ 
ble  for  modern  country  homo,  family  of  four: 
steady,  good  home,  $10  month:  particulars  first 
tetter.  MRS.  A.  RIVAS.  Montieello.  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  FOR  housework  and  companion  to 
elderly  woman  from  “up-State;”  in  suburban. 
New  Jersey,  family;  $8  a  week.  Write  BOX 
‘-’39,  525  AV.  120th  St.,  New  York  City. 


YY ANTED — June  1  single  experienced  Protestant 
man  for  private  estate;  milk  small  herd  Jer¬ 
sey  cows,  make  butter,  attend  flock  chickens, 
turkeys,  ducks;  some  help  given;  must  be  clean, 
willing  and  obliging:  $70  per  month,  room  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  1856,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  small  dairy  farm,  no 
team  work;  good  milker:  $20  monthly,  board 
and  room.  ARANS  DAIRY,  Spring  Valley, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  General  farm-hand,  good  milker, 
teamster  and  tractor  man;  good  home  and  $25 
a  month.  DENNIS  A.  COREY,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  offers  pleasant,  per¬ 
manent  home  to  woman  in  exchange  house¬ 
work:  one  who  can  drive  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  WANTED,  general  housework,  experienced, 
no  washing,  no  cooking;  excellent  home;  sal¬ 
ary  $20  month.  DR.  WH.  Z.  FRADKIN,  955 
Eastern  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  WANTED  for  housework,  $20  month. 
MRS.  GLICKMAN,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  YOUNG,  white  man,  general  farming, 
good  milker,  teamster;  reference;  $30,  board. 
B.  A.  HORNOR,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  dairy-hand,  dry-hand  milker, 
Jerseys:  state  age,  weight,  references. 

KNOWLES,  Bethel,  Conn. 


GENERAL  FARM-IIAND,  must  be  good  milker 
and  willing  worker;  thirty  dollars  per  month, 
room  and  board:  bonus  at  end  of  year;  personal 
interview.  A.  MALNATI,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 


MILKER  WANTED,  write  stating  age,  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  wanted;  steady  job  for  the 
right  man.  ADVERTISER  1875,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL  FOR  general  housework  and  care  of  child; 

steady  work;  $25  per  month  to  start,  private 
room;  call  or  write,  stating  age  and  nationality. 
MRS.  OSIAS,  4423  Ave  1,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEYVORKER,  AGE  18-45,  steady  position, 
adult  family;  no  laundry;  new  modern  home, 
Albany;  $7  week,  good  home:  give  age,  experi¬ 
ence.  reference.  ADVERTISER  1876,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE.  EXPERIENCED  man  for  general  farm¬ 
ing.  W.  E.  REASONED,  Rt.  4,  Watertown, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  An  experienced  cook  for  private 
family  of  two,  other  servants  kept;  no  wash¬ 
ing;  good  wages;  prefer  a  simple,  middle-aged 
woman.  E.  R.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  BUSINESS  people,  daughter 
6;  state  wages.  REYNOLDS,  37  Catherine  St., 
Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  N.  1’. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm;  must  he 
reliable,  active  and  a  fast  and  thorough  milk¬ 
er;  wife  to  work  in  house  by  the  hour;  can  use 
grown  son;  only  first-class  workers  need  apply; 
highest  wages.  BOX  456,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


AMBITIOUS  DAIRY  farm-hand,  teamster. 

thirty  dollars  starting  wage:  resort,  home 
hoard;  state  experience.  DONALD  TREAT, 
Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y\ 


MIDDLE-AGED  WHITE  woman  to  assist  with 
invalid;  some  housework:  character  reference; 
state  lowest  wages.  33  N ARRAGANSETT  AVE., 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 


$35  MONTHLY,  BOARD,  lodging;  total  absti¬ 
nence,  required  for  (1)  general  houseworker 
for  two  adults;  (2)  cook  for  10  men;  (3)  milk 
bottler;  (4)  herdsman;  (5)  farmer,  good  milker; 
(6)  chauffeur,  mechanic;  men  begin  4  A.  M.; 
mail  copies  of  references.  ADVERTISER  1S82, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN,  houseworker,  clean  and  re¬ 
fined,  no  cooking;  4  rooms,  2  children,  girls, 
one  3  years,  one  11  years;  reference:  $20  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  1881,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple;  woman,  houseworker;  man, 
gardener  and  handy-man;  $40  a  month.  L. 
J.  GOLD.  R.  F.  D.  3,  Ridgefield,  Conn.;  phone 
Ridgefield  472,  ring  5. 


WANTED — Two  girls  with  experience;  one  for 
cooking,  waiting  and  housework— the  other  for 
care  three'  children  with  light  household  duties; 
private  family:  references;  salary  $60  for  both 
or  $40  for  houseworker  and  $20  for  mother’s 
helper.  FERGUSON,  Peeksland  Road,  Green¬ 
wich.  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  farm  man¬ 
ager,  educated,  sober,  wishes  employment  at 
$50  monthly  and  board;  all  hand  tools;  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  22,  Troxelville,  Pa. 


DAIRY  FARM  manager,  herdsman,  single,  ex¬ 
perienced,  no  liquor,  wishes  responsible,  re¬ 
munerative  position;  references;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  private  estate  b.v  mar¬ 
ried  man,  one  child;  thoroughly  experienced 
gardening,  dairying,  poultry-raising.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1809,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  poultryman  wants  posi¬ 
tion  us  manager  or  assistant  on  poultry  farm: 
good  references;  state  wages.  PAUL  MICHNEY, 
Drifting,  Pa. 


WORK  WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand,  sin¬ 
gle,  Slovak  man,  age  35;  can  work  horses  or 
milk:  carpenter;  don’t  drink.  Write  or  call 
JOHN  SUSINKA,  150  Hustons  Alley,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 


WOMAN,  REFINED,  unencumbered,  middle- 
aged  Protestant,  good  cook,  position  in  mod¬ 
ern  home;  no  laundry,  moderate  compensation, 
good  home  preferred.  ADVERTISER  1848,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  American,  36,  active,  desires 
work  fruit,  truck,  poultry  farm.  K.  BONNER, 
379  Kosciusko  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Position  by  German-American  as 
plain  cook  for  farm  hoarding  house,  bake 
bread;  clean,  alert,  no  liquor  nor  tobacco;  I  am 
a  man  of  50,  lame,  use  cane;  have  3  boys  11, 
14,  16,  healthy,  strong,  useful.  HUGO  DAHMS, 
Armonk,  N.  Y. 


GAME- BREEDER  WANTS  position;  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  handled  pheasants,  ducks,  geese  of 
many  varieties;  mass  production  of  Ringnecks 
and  Mallards  a  specialty;  married,  middle-aged, 
ADVERTISER  1851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR.  CARETAKER,  handy,  own  tools; 

poultry,  milker,  some  farming  experience. 
ADVERTISER  1852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  AND  ALL-AROUND  handy-man 
wishes  position  on  private  place  or  institution; 
I  am  very  good  in  carpentry,  mechanical  and 
electrical  work;  have  very  good  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1855,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — By  capable,  experienced  couple,  posi¬ 
tion  on  farm  or  farm  estate;  will  board  help. 
ADVERTISER  1857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  SCANDINAATAN,  experience  farm 
work  or  estate,  teamster,  drive  car,  cook, 
10  or  15  men.  ADVERTISER  1858,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  with  college  and  20  years’ 
experience  in  diversified  farming  in  Denmark 
and  United  States,  looks  for  position  on  large 
dairy  farm;  used  to  handle  big  operations  under 
modern  methods  and  to  make  them  pay;  very 
best  references,  refined  family;  personal  inter¬ 
view.  ADVERTISER  1859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  ESTATE,  farm,  middle-aged 
bachelor,  good  habits;  small  pay.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1862,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  23,  WANTS  to  learn  farming,  preferably 
in  the  Lower  Hudson  Valley;  has  had  dairy, 
poultry,  truck  experience;  references  and  photo¬ 
graph  on  request.  WALTER  PRICE,  West 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  42,  experience  in  general  farm¬ 
ing,  desires  position  of  any  kind;  references. 
ADVERTISER  1866,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


YOUNG  AMERICAN  woman  wishes  housekeep¬ 
ing  position;  country  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
1868,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Y  OUNG  POULTRYMAN,  experienced  and  recom¬ 
mended.  desires  position  on  profitable  poultry 
farm;  agricultural  school  training.  HERMAN 
ZEEB,  2051  Blaekrock  Ave.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


DANISH,  MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  wishes  house¬ 
keeping  job  in  country:  state  wages;  good 
cook.  ADVERTISER  1871,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  23.  honest,  reliable,  wants  work, 
private  estate  or  institution;  experienced  gen¬ 
eral  mechanic,  carpentry,  painting,  concrete 
work:  handy  around  automobiles.  SAMUEL 
DA  V  IS,  Jonestown,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN.  THOROUGHLY  experienced  all 
branches;  authority  on  profitable  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  1874.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORK  ON  FRUIT  or  poultry  farm;  have  prac¬ 
tical  and  technical  training:  $25  monthly; 
references:  Hudson  Valley  preferred.  CARL 
LEVEY,  R.  D.  7,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEMAN,  GARDENER,  handy-man,  would 
like  position  in  private:  prefer  nice  family  and 
moderate  wages;  best  references.  MeNAMARA, 
221  Ridgefield  Ave.,  Bogota.  N.  J. 


RELIABLE.  LONG-EXPERIENCED  poultryman 
or  caretaker:  married.  42,  desires  position 
where  efficiency  is  an  asset;  no  liquor:  refer¬ 
ences;  good  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER 
1877,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  GARDENER,  married,  experienced 
greenhouse,  handy  with  tools,  wants  perma¬ 
nent  position;  wife  willing  to  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


A  SIX-ACRE  place  on  State  road  in  Schoharie 
Valley;  good  soil,  fruit  trees,  berries;  build¬ 
ings  in  fine  condition;  electricity;  $3,000:  suit¬ 
able  for  chickens;  owner,  LEONARD  YIILLER, 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


FARMS- — Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  farms  be¬ 
fore  real  estate  prices  advance.  Several  can 
still  he  purchased  from  Building  &  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  South  Jersey  with  very  small  deposit 
and  easy  monthly  payments.  Customer  gets 
credit  for  commission  usually  paid  agent  on 
first  down  payment.  YVrite  at  once.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1S20,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FULLY  ESTABLISHED  flower  farm  for  sale  at 
sacrifice  due  to  owner’s  health;  main  highway 
between  Hartford  and  Saybrook;  seven  miles  to 
seashore:  more  than  $5,000  stock:  12-room 
colonial  house,  modern  conveniences,  large  barn, 
show-room,  greenhouse,  completely  stocked ;  all 
buildings  good  condition;  65  aeres  land;  price 
$16,000,  cash  $S,000.  remainder  on  easy  pay¬ 
ments.  LOUIS  RABINAK,  341  South  Main  St., 
Deep  River,  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 49  acres.  Middleburgli.  X. 

Y’.:  good  7-room  house,  new  barn,  chicken 
house;  $3,300  with  furniture.  KALINSKY',  421 
E.  72ud  St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  farm  home.  Rhinebeek,  N. 

Y',.  fully  improved,  field-stone  dwelling,  large 
outbuildings,  all  first-class  condition;  40  acres, 
partly  wooded,  fine  view,  healthful  elevation; 
equipped  for  poultry;  $5,800.  WESLEY  GRAFF, 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  fifty-two-acre  farm  in  heart 
of  Adirondacks,  five  miles  from  Lake  Chain- 
plain  Beach ;  ideal  general  farm  or  Summer 
home.  ADVERTISER  1845,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 149  acres,  good  farm,  35  miles 
from  Rochester,  in  Ontario  County;  fully 
equipped,  best  markets;  easy  terms.  L.  HOW¬ 
ARD,  6  West  Main  St.,  YVaterloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 120-acre  farm  in  Southern  Dutchess 
County:  rent  $300  a  year.  Write  BOX  187,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Yr. 


29  ACRES,  FREDONIA.  adjoining  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Farm  and  Experiment  Station;  good 
buildings,  city  conveniences,  wonderful  soil, 
beautiful  locality;  bargain.  Write  VICTOR 
VINTON,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — Between  20  and  25  aeres 
with  2’o  wood,  all  southern  exposure,  adapted 
for  farming  and  trucking  and  poultry  raising. 
BOX  4,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


SHENANDOAH  Y  ALLEY.  Virginia.  12  miles 
from  Shenandoah  National  Park,  farms,  acre¬ 
age.  building  sites,  poultry  and  dairy  business; 
full  particulars,  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 
Strasburg,  Y’a. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  small  feed,  coal  business, 
3  acres  and  store,  dwelling,  warehouse;  sac¬ 
rifice;  reasonable  terms;  doing  a  good  business; 
reason  for  selling  apply  EDWARD  GESCHKE, 
Manahawkin,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Camp-site.  7%  acres,  adjacent  good 
pond  for  bathing.  Write  DAY’ID  GOODWIN, 
Northfield,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  good  dairy  farm,  about 
200  acres,  well  watered,  pasture  and  meadow 
proportionate;  good  buildings,  barn  for  60  head, 
improvements;  near  good  market:  state  terms. 
ADVERTISER  1853,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


120-ACRE  GENERAL  farm,  some  timber  and 
fruit;  terms  to  suit.  T.  R.  SAUNDERS, 
Athens,  N.  Y. 


MONEY-MAKING  BUSINESS— Poultry,  garden, 
farm,  80  acres,  20  garden  soil,  balance  virgin 
oak,  pine,  beech,  gum;  valued  $6,000;  nine- 
room  house,  all  conveniences,  good  as  new; 
valued  $12,000;  3,500  laying  and  brooder-houses, 
new;  in  Clermont,  New  Jersey,  on  U.  S.  9,  State 
roads  4  and  49;  road-stand;  price  $12,000,  some 
terms;  old,  feeble,  reason  selling.  J.  S.  SWAIN, 
Owner,  Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J. 


WILL  PAY  $1,200  cash,  small  farm,  within  60 
miles  New  York  on  railroad  or  bus  line;  house 
with  barn  or  garage.  ADVERTISER  1860,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Choice  Vermont  farm,  beautiful 
home  and  grounds;  modern  equipment;  cement 
road,  near  city;  good  income;  easy  terms;  priced 
to  sell;  act  quickly.  ADVERTISER  1861,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — 325-acre  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped, 
sacrifice  for  a  quick  sale.  JOSEPH  B.  LENZE, 
Paul  St.,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 


SACRIFICE — Bungalow,  all  improvements;  3 
miles  from  beautiful  Asbury  Park  Beach; 
lot  80x380:  price  $2,600;  more  land  available. 
LUDWIG  RADA,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


200  ACRES.  SURROUNDED  by  mountain 
stream,  seclusion,  beautiful  mountain  scen¬ 
ery,  suited  for  camp  or  sanitorium;  near  King¬ 
ston,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  1870,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  farm,  equipped:  must  carry  25 
heads;  horse  or  more;  electricity  and  good 
road;  will  pay  $500  down  and  half  of  milk 
check.  ADY’ERTISER  1872,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


AVANTED — Small  farm  containing  at  least  15  to 
25  aeres  of  wild  woodland  and  fair  size  per¬ 
manent  stream.  Must  he  north  of  and  within  80 
miles  of  New  York  City,  and  reasonably  near  a 
through  highway  and  railroad  station.  With 
moderately  small  house  and  electricity  and  tele¬ 
phone  available.  Or  might  be  interested  in 
fishing  lodge  under  same  conditions  in  well- 
wooded  country.  Give  price,  full  description  and 
exact  location,  with  directions  for  getting  there. 
Address  DESK  35G,  Post  Office  Box  20,  Trinity 
Station,  New  York  City. 


DAIRY  FARM,  on  beautiful  lake,  75  miles  from 
New  York  City,  five  houses,  250  aeres.  15 
buildings,  all  modern  improvements;  60  Guern¬ 
seys,  8  horses,  pigs,  chickens;  can  gross  $10,000 
a  year;  sell  whole  or  part.  LAWYER,  Clinton 
Corners,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM,  wonderful,  located  60  miles 
New  Y’ork;  6-room  house,  furnished,  bath, 
electric;  2  chicken  houses,  ice  house,  barn,  stable, 
garage,  44  acres,  1/3  woodland,  all  kinds  fruit, 
berries:  ponds,  brook,  swimming  pool:  $5,000 
full  price.  APARTMENT  2M,  61  ElHvood  St., 
New  Y’ork. 


AVANTED — Moderate  priced  valley  dairy  farm. 

Southeastern  New  York;  120  aeres  or  more; 
Grade  A  barn:  public  service  electricity:  write 
complete  description,  price  and  terms.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  1878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM.  180  ACRES.  10-room  house.  2  barns, 
other  buildings,  electrically  wired,  running 
water  in  barn,  15  head  cattle,  good  team,  chick¬ 
ens,  all  implements  and  crops;  mile  main  road' 
member  Dairymen’s  League;  $4,000.  STEPHEN 
SCHMIDT,  Route  2,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


WHY  CLIP  your  animals  with  dull  clipper 
blades  when  they  can  he  sharpened  like  new 
on  special  grinding  machines:  all  work  guaran¬ 
teed;  prompt  service:  enclose  50e  with  each  pair 
of  blades  and  mail  to  JOHN  F.  LAWSON, 
Nutley,  N.  J. 


COW,  SHEEP  and  horse  clippers  sharpened;  en¬ 
close  50c  with  each  set  blades  mailed;  sheep 
blades  35c  set:  factory  grinding  equipment; 
guaranteed;  blades  returned  day  received,  es¬ 
tablished  1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N. 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Light  gasoline  engine,  3  to  5  H.P. 
FLOYD  NORTHUP.  Dalton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  Jamesway  l.OSO-egg  oil  incu¬ 
bator,  price  $35.  THEODORE  KUBISTA.  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  Tel.  Fanwood  2-7728J. 


AA’ ANTED  —  I  pay  cash  for  old  New  England 
primer  or  other  old  books  printed  with  old 
style  letter  ”s”;  write  me  what  you  have.  R. 
AY.  LOSEY,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  —  Tractor,  small,  with  caterpillar 
tread;  must  he  in  excellent  condition;  give 
full  details.  AVORKMEN’S  CIRCLE,  Liberty, 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED — A’ery  small  water  power  mill,  saw 
mill  preferred,  and  small  farm  on  State  road; 
state  price,  terms  and  location.  ADVERTISER 
1880,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


VERMONT  MAPLE  syrup  $2.25  per  gallon,  10 
lbs.  tub  sugar  $2.50,  5  lbs.  $1.35,  postpaid 
zone  2.  MRS.  GRACE  CLOUGH,  Rt.  2,  AVind- 
sor,  A’ermont. 


FOR  SALE — Butternuts.  CLARK  LANGFORD, 
Clinton,  N.  Y’. 


PURE  A’ERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5-pound  pail 
$1.10,  2  $2;  creamed,  5  pounds  $1.25.  postpaid: 
creamed  for  sandwich  spreads.  FRANK  AIAN- 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  A’ermont. 


Country  Board 


ROOM,  BOARD  wanted  for  Summer,  middle- 
aged  man.  Protestant,  farm,  country,  quiet, 
moderate,  congenial;  terms.  ADA’ERTISER. 
1849,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  dairy  farm; 

married;  must  he  thoroughly  experienced  all 
branches  farming;  write  full  details,  experience, 
references  and  compensation  expected.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  1883,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  RELIABLE  stock,  dairy  and 
truck  farm  hands:  also  tractor  operators; 
$15-$40  per  month  and  hoard.  S.  A.  FREE  EM¬ 
PLOYMENT  BUREAU,  535  W,  48th  St.,  New 
York. 


AVANTED— Small  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER 
1863,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FURNISHED  ROOM  and  cabin,  land  for  garden; 
adults.  A.  PARK,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  sale,  reasonable,  price  $90  acre. 
JOHN  A.  MYERS,  E.  4,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  IDEAL  resting  place;  swimming,  fish¬ 
ing,  MRS.  RUTHERFORD,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


Makes 

Haying 

Easier 
Faster 


WATER.  PUMPS  WATER 


from  spring,  creek  or  artesian  well  having 
at  least  2-ft  fall  and  flowing  2  gallons  per 
minute  or  more .  A  Kife  Ram  pumps  water 
to  house  and  barn,  or  for  irrigation.  Con¬ 
tinuous  flow.  No  operating  cost.  Money’s 
worth  or  money  back.  Send  for  catalog. 


GUARANTEES  Yoo  die  BEST  at  SAVING  m  PRICE 

Convenient  Continuous  Door  Fronts. 

MATERIAL  and  WORKMANSHIP  GUARANTEED! 

Delivered.  Erected.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 


Ris-Stoke  Ci>VcV.Vs.  n  LeRoy.  N.' 


The  Value  of  Wood  Ashes 

I  wonder  how  many  people  ever  give 
a  thought  to  the  true  value  of  wood 
ashes?  We  use  them  for  many  different 
things  here  on  the  farm.  Their  use  is 
valuable  to  spread  around  the  apple  and 
plum  trees,  and  will  greatly  increase  the 
yield  of  fruit  if  the  yield  is  small,  there 
is  no  better  way  to  use  ashes  than  for 
a  fertilizer,  for  old  fields,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  bring  in  a  heavy  stand  of  grass 
the  results  showing  for  several  seasons. 

I  have  found  them  especially  good  on 
the  vegetable  garden,  both  before  planting 
and  afterwards.  They  will  exterminate 
the  so-called  grub  worm  if  used  several 
years  in  succession,  or  if  troubled  badly, 
put  several  applications  worked  well  into 
the  soil  around  the  roots  of  the  plants 
infested.  Usually  the  pest  will  leave  or 
this  has  been  my  experience  as  they  do 
not  seem  to  like  ash  soil  to  work  in. 

I  always  feed  my  beans  and  corn  in  the 
garden  well  on  ashes,  being  careful  not  to 
get  it  too  close  to  the  stalks  or  on  the 
leaves,  as  this  would  burn  the  plants  and 
spoil  the  growth.  As  a  fertilizer  I  have 
found  them  most  excellent  in  any  case. 

Ashes  are  very  good  for  hens  in  their 
Winter  quarters  to  burrow  in  as  it  keeps 
down  the  lice  and  the  charcoal  is  good 
for  the  hens  to  eat. 

My  father  always  fed  ashes  to  his  hogs, 
both  in  their  dressing  and  a  small  amount 
in  their  food  at  intervals  as  they  are 
beneficial  for  worms.  They  are  equally 
as  good  for  worms  in  horses.  I  found 
this  out  this  Spring  when  my  horses 
seemed  out  of  condition.  1  thought  I  must 
get  me  a  new  team,  i  thought  they  had 
some  worms,  so  called  in  an  old  fellow 
who  doctors  horses  and  cows  around  the 
neighborhood  and  he  told  me  to  let  them 
go  without  their  supper,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  give  them  in  about  a  pint  of  fine  salt 
well  mixed  with  four  quarts  of  bran  a 
large  handful  of  hard-wood  ashes.  In  a 
few  days  repeat  the  treatment.  This  I 
did  and  watched  the  results.  I  will  say 
that  the  worms  expelled  were  surprising 
and  the  change  in  the  horses  and  their 
appearances  are  equally  as  surprising. 

I  believe  that  there  are  many  times  in 
our  midst  as  useful  substances  which  are 
unknowingly  wasted  through  ignorance, 
but  at  this  time  I  believe  that  every 
farmer  should  look  well  to  his  waste,  as 
with  this  lays  the  answer  to  success  or 
failure.  And  there  is  no  better  way  to 
get  information  than  to  read  the  papers. 

As  every  time  a  farmer  pays  out  $2 
for  some  knowledge  of  some  simple  rem¬ 
edy  and  how  to  use  it,  as  I  did,  this  comes 
out  of  his  profits  or  adds  to  his  losses,  and 
I  find  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  valuable  a  paper 
for  the  farmer  and  his  wants  and  needs, 
as  I  am  privileged  very  often  to  read.  I 
would  find  it  hard  to  get  along  without 
it.  I  own  a  farm  of  over  200  acres  and 
hardly  a  week  passes  but  I  find  something 
of  special  value  to  me  on  its  pages. 

F.  L.  P. 


A  Few  Reminiscences 

A  recent  writer  mentions  flailing  out 
wheat,  which  called  to  mind  that  I  recol¬ 
lect  father  and  a  neighbor  thus  thrashed 
out  a  crop  of  wheat  with  horses,  led 
around  on  the  wheat  bundles.  In  early 
days  barn  floors  were  built  tight,  of  very 
substantial  construction,  where  horses 
trod  out  the  grain  during  the  Winter. 
We  oldsters  delight  in  these  reminis¬ 
cences. 

I  recall  a  friend's  experience  in  the 
hill  country  of  Kentucky.  He  had  spent 
the  night  and  at  breakfast  the  woman  of 
the  home  asked  if  he  would  have  coffee. 
The  answer  was  yes.  Then  the  question 
would  be,  “Have  long  or  short  sweeten¬ 
ing.”  He  said  long,  and  got  sorghum. 
Had  he  answered  short,  he  would  have 
got  maple  sugar.  In  early  days  during 
Winter  we  children  took  cottage  cheese, 
poured  sorghum  over  it  and  mixed  it  with 
milk.  Then  we  copped  our  cornbread  in 
it  and  we  came  through  the  Winter  fat 
and  sleek.  It  didn't  cost  much  to  rear 
a  family  those  days. 

If  any  who.  are  troubled  with  willows 
will  wait  until  the  sap  is  running  free 
and  then  peel  them  down,  leaving  the 
bark  hang,  or  cut  them  off  in  Winter 
when  ice  is  frozen  thick,  cutting  at  edge 
of  ice,  they  will  not  be  troubled  with 
those  willows.  I  have  learned  that  the 
best  time  to  cut  brush  and  briars  is  when 
the  ground  is  very  hard  frozen  and  the 
thermometer  is  around  zero.  A  good 
blow  with  any  old  ax  at  the  ground  line 
will  knock  off  a  good-sized  bush.  For 
killing  trees  just  take  used  crank-case  oil 
and  swab  it  on  trees  very  generously  sev¬ 
eral  times,  covering  about  four  feet  of 
the  trunk,  and  my  experience  is  they  will 
die.  I  want  to  try  it  out  on  iron  weeds 
in  the  pasture  when  about  a  foot  or  more 
high  ;  pour  about  one-third  pint  down  the 
center  of  the  bunch.  william  grote. 


Complete  in  every  vital  feature 

and  the  most  economical  of  all  fine  cars 


There  are  six  features,  in  particular, 

FOR  economical  which  you  haye  every  right  to  demand 
transportation  when  you  buy  your  new  car. 

The  first  is  New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes.  All 
the  experience  of  the  automobile  industry,  and  all 
present-day  tests,  prove  that  these  are  the  safest  and 
smoothest-acting  brakes  ever  developed.  Chevrolet  is 
the  only  low-priced  car  that  has  them! 

The  second  feature  is  the  Solid  Steel  one-piece 
Turret  Top.  Its  more  than  a  thing  of  beauty,  more 
than  the  style-mark  of  a  modern  car,  it’s  a  fortress 
of  protection  over  your  head.  Chevrolet  is  the  only 
low-priced  car  that  has  it! 

The  third  and  fourth  features  are  the  Knee-Action 
Gliding  Ride*  and  Shockproof  Steering.*  You’ll 
certainly  want  the  most  comfortable  ride  you  can 
get — and  the  greatest  driving  and  parking  ease,  too — 
so  you’ll  want  these  features.  Chevrolet  is  the  only 
low-priced  car  that  has  them! 


The  next  feature  is  Genuine  Fisher  No  Draft 
Ventilation.  It  gives  thorough  ventilation  without 
drafts— permits  you  to  scoop  in  plenty  of  cool, 
refreshing  air  on  hot  summer  days — keeps  the  wind¬ 
shield  from  fogging  in  bad  weather.  Chevrolet  is  the 
only  low-priced  car  that  has  it! 

And  finally,  there  is  Chevrolet’s  High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head  Engine,  giving  the  finest  combination 
of  performance  and  economy  of  any  power  plant 
made.  It,  too,  is  exclusive  to  Chevrolet  in  its  price 
range! 

See,  drive  and  buy  this  new  Chevrolet — the  only 
complete  low-priced,  carl 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


AND  UP.  List  price  of  New  Standard  Coupe  at  Flint,  Mick. 
With  bumpers, spare  tire  and  tire  lock  .the  list  price  is  $20  addi¬ 
tional.  *  Knee-Action  on  Master  Models  only,  $20  additional. 
Prices  quoted  inthis  advertisement  arelistat  Flint,  Michigan, 
and  subject  to  change  without  notice.  A  General  Motors  Value. 

(s%  New  Money-Saving  G.M.A.C.  Time  Payment  Plan.  Compare 
Chevrolet’s  low  delivered  prices  and  low  monthly  payments. 


New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes  .  .  .  Improved  Gliding  Knee-Action  Ride*  .  .  .  Shockproof  Steering*  .  .  .  Genuine 
Fisher  No  Draft  Ventilation  .  . .  Solid  Steel  one-piece  Turret  Top  Bodies  .  .  .  High-Compression  Valve-in-Head  Engine 

CHEVROLET 


THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  REAP  A  RICH  HARVEST  - 
ON  ANY  FARM  IS  TO  PREPARE  THE  WAY  FOR 
IT  BY  A  COMPLETE  SEEDING  OPERATION 


These 

FEATURES 

Made  Them 

FAMOUS! 

Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  Tighten  and 
loosen  hoops;  open  and  close 
up  doors  and  shove  out  silage 
at  door  level;  walk  up  and  down 
with  ease  and  safety.  Write  at 
once  for  Unadilla  Catalog,  low 
prices  and  name  of  nearestagent. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


HAYCHOPPING 


Doubles  Mow  Capacity 

TWO  men  with  a  Papec  can  put  up  hay  faster 
than  3  men  using  a  harpoon.  No  one  works  in  the 
hot  mow.  Chopped  hay  takes  half  the  space,  feeds 
easier,  is  eaten  without  waste,  often  increases  pro¬ 
duction.  A  Papec  Chopper,  without  change,  is 
the  best  silo  filler  obtainable.  For  full  information 
send  name  and  address  on  margin  of  ad.  Papec 
Machine  Co.,  105  S.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N- Y. 


HAY  CHOPPER  -  SILO  FILLER 


Master  De  Luxe  Town  Sedan 


RIFE  RAM  &  PUMP  WORKS 


BOX  901,  WAYNESBORO,  VA. 


THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  GET  THE  FULLEST  ENJOY¬ 
MENT  OUT  OF  MOTORING  IS  TO  MAKE 
CERTAIN  THAT  YOU  GET  A  COMPLETE  CAR 


SILOS 


Genuine  White  Pine 
from  Stump  to  You. 


Ask  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 
Liberal  Discount  to  Agent*. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Box  A,  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y 


Leaning,  weakened, or  even  collaps¬ 
ed —  your  silo  can  be  made  better 
than  new,  at  less  than  54  the  cost  of 
a  good  Wood  Stave  Siio.  Rebuild  It 
with  Pat  entedCrainelox  Continuous 
Spiral  Covering — and  you  make  It 
a  famous  Craine  Triple  Wall — the 
finest  silage-keeper  ever  invented  I 
Crainelox  covering  of  finest 
Clear  Heart  Redwood,  costs 
so  little!  Buy  now  and  save! 

Write  at  once  for  literature. 

Craine,  Inc.,  36  Taft  Street, 
Norwich,  New  York. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


ITHACA  U . Y . 
SEPT  «  3  7  P  22 
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Stock  and  Scion  Relation  in  Fruit  Tree 


Q 

O 


\  Northwesterri 
T,  Greening  [  /' 


Type  XIII  (standard) 


Whitney 


v  Type  IX  (dwarf) 


French  Crab  Roots 


Frenclv'Crab  Roots 


RU1T  trees  are  named  for  the  variety 
of  fruit  they  bear,  that  is,  a  McIn¬ 
tosh  apple  tree,  an  Elberta  peach 
tree,  and  a  Montmorency  cherry  tree, 
yet  it  is  only  the  above-ground  part 
of  the  plant  which  is  truly  the  va¬ 
riety.  The  root  system  is  from  an  entirely  separate 
plant.  A  root-stock  is  propagated  from  seed 
or  by  some  vegetative  means,  as  from  layers  or 
cuttings,  and  on  this  root-stock  is  budded  or  grafted 
the  variety  desired  for  the  top  of  the  plant.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  plant  composed  of  two  different  individuals 
growing  together  as  one,  each  dependent  upon  the 
other  for  particular  functions  necessary  for  survival. 


Fig.  1. — Steps  in  the  Production  of  an  Apple  Tree  by 
Budding — the  More  Common  American  Method.  (1) 
Seedling  understock  grown  from  seed  in  one  year 
(1934),  to  he  lined  out  in  the  nursery  the  following 
Spring  (1935),  for  budding  (1935)  ;  (2)  Budded  seed- 
ling  understock,  showing  hud  in  place  (1935)  ;  (3) 

Yearling  whip  (1936)  ;  (4)  Two-year  tree  (1937). 

It  may  be  asked  why  horticulturists  must  resort  to 
this  method  of  propagation.  First  of  all,  fruit  trees 
will  not  come  true  from  seed.  In  the  second  place, 
fruit  trees  are  notoriously  difficult  to  propagate  by 
vegetative  means.  The  two  methods  of  propagation 
now  in  general  use  are  root-grafting  and  budding. 
(Fig.  1). 

These  methods  of  propagation  introduce  certain 
factors  which  demand  careful  attention.  First  of  all, 
may  the  root-stock  not 
have  an  appreciable  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  plant?  If 
the  root  - stocks  are 
raised  from  seed,  will 
they  not  be  variable? 

Will  not  this  variability 
show  itself  in  the  graft¬ 
ed  or  budded  tree? 

What  of  relative  hardi¬ 
ness  of  both  stock  and 
.scion,  •  disease  and  in- 
sect  resistance,  soil 
adaptation?  What  of 
congeniality  of  stock 
and  scion,  strength  of 
unions,  and  longevity  of 
the  orchard  plant? 

That  the  stock  may 
have  an  effect  upon  the 
behavior  of  the  scion 
has  been  appreciated 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex¬ 
tent  from  time  imme¬ 
morial.  It  is  known,  for 
example,  that  if  the 
pear  is  grafted  upon 
quince  roots,  the  result 
is  a  plant  which  is 
dwarfish.  Likewise,  if 
the  plum  is  grafted  up- 
on  the  peach,  the  result 
is  a  short-lived  individu¬ 
al.  Cherry-growers  have 
learned,  sometimes  to 
their  sorrow,  that  cher- 
r  y  trees  are  better 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 

plants  on  Mazzard  roots  than  on  Mahaleb  roots. 
Pear-growers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  too,  have  learned 
that  Bartlet  trees  on  Japanese  pear  roots  produce 
fruit  which  develops  a  hard  black  end,  making  it 
unfit  for  market.  Plums  on  peach  roots  die  young 
under  eastern  conditions.  In  other  words,  the  more 
extreme  effects  of  the  stock  upon  the  scion  have  not 
gone  unnoticed,  yet  how  many  effects  of  lesser  mag¬ 
nitude  may  he  going  on  constantly  which  in  the  total 
may  mean  a  great  deal  financially  to  the  orchardist? 

A  fruit-grower,  then,  owes  it  to  himself  to  in¬ 
quire  carefully  not  only  into  the  scion  variety  of  the 
trees  he  plants,  but  also  into  the  root-stock  upon 
which  the  scion  is  growing.  The  orchardist  must 
educate  himself  upon  this  subject  (Figs.  2  and  3). 

Nurserymen  have  long  observed  that  the  scion  top 
has  an  effect  upon  root  development.  In  fact,  nur¬ 
serymen  can  pick  out  varieties  of  apples  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  root  system.  Yet  the  root-stocks,  when 
originally  planted  in  the  nursery  and  upon  which 
the  different  varieties  were  budded  or  grafted,  were 
all  of  the  same  type.  They  all  resembled  one  an¬ 
other  until  they  had  been  worked  to  different  va¬ 
rieties.  Now,  when  the  trees  are  dug,  llie  root- 
stock  under  the  influence  of  a  Red  Astrachan  top  has 
developed  a  fibrous  root  system  with  few  tap  roots. 
Oldenburg  and  Fameuse,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  root-stock  to  form  two  or  three-pronged 
tap  roots,  almost  destitute  of  root  fibers. 

Not  only  may  the  root-stock  affect  the  scion  and 
not  only  may  the  scion  in  turn  affect  the  rootstock, 
but  also  more  recently  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
piece  of  stem  lying  between  the  top  and  the  root  may 
have  a  very  important  effect.  For  example,  if  a  two- 
inch  piece  of  dwarfing  stem  is  introduced  between  a 
vigorous  root-stock  and  a  vigorous  toil,  the  result  is 
to  produce  a  dwarfish  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  non-dwarfing  stem  piece  is  introduced  between  a 
vigorous  root-stock  and  a  vigorous  top,  the  result  is 
a  vigorous  tree  (Fig.  4).  Advantage  of  this  fact 
may  he  taken  in  instances  where  varieties  do  not  do 
well  upon  certain  rootstocks.  It  is  possible  under 
such  circumstances  to  double-work  the  tree,  in  which 
a  congenial  variety  is  first  worked  upon  the  root- 
stock  and  then  the  desired  varietal  top  worked  upon 
the  intermediate  stem-piece. 

Just  how  the  scion  influences  the  root-stock,  how 
the  root-stock  influences  the  scion,  and  how  the  in¬ 
termediate  stem-piece  may  affect  the  entire  plant  is 
a  question  for  discussion.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  the  scion  foliage  of  top-worked  ti’ees  may  have 
an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  fruit  of  another 


variety  borne  upon  the  stock  below  the  graft.  In 
other  words,  the  materials  manufactured  by  the 
leaves  of  different  varieties  vary  with  the  variety 
and  influence  the  behavior  of  the  tree.  It  is  also 
known  that  different  root-stocks  absorb  different  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  soil  so  that  in  this  way  they,  too. 
may  affect  the  growth  and  development  of  the  scion 
top. 

But  most  important  of  all  seems  to  he  the  point  of 
union  between  stock  and  scion.  Of  course,  the  tis¬ 
sue  of  stock  and  scion  never  truly  unite ;  they  merely 
interlace.  In  some  instances  the  tissue  of  the  scion 
and  of  the  root-stock  may  form  a  layer  of  soft  tissue 


Tioga 


Jonathan 


rrencrx 


Fig.  2.— Type  IX  {Dwarf)  and  Type  XIII  ( Free-grow¬ 
ing )  Top  Scions  Double-worked  With  Intermediate 
Stem-pieces  of  Jonathan  and  Tioga,  Showing  the  Dwarf  - 
ing  Effect  of  a  Dwarf  Top  Scion.  Note  the  uniform 
vigor,  height  and  growth  habit  of  trees  with  Type  XIII 
top  scion ,  whether  single-worked  or  double-worked  with 
an  intermediate  stem-piece  of  either  Jonathan  or  Tioga 
(left).  Also  note  the  uniform  dwarfing  and  growth 
habit  of  trees  with  Type  IX  top  scion,  whether  single- 
worked  or  double-worked  with  an  intermediate  stem- 
piece  of  either  Jonathan  or  Tioga  {right). 


Fig.  4. — Tioga  and  Jonathan  Top  Scions  Double-worked 
With  Intermediate  Stem-pieces  of  Type  IX  (Dwarf) 
and  Type  XIII  (Free-growing) .  Aote  the  dwarfing  of 
Jonathan  and  Tioga  (right)  when  double-worked  with 
intermediate  stem-piece  on  Type  IX,  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  height  and  vigor  of  Jonathan  and  Tioga  when  dou¬ 
ble-worked  with  intermediate  stem-piece  of  Type  XIII. 

between  the  two  which,  while  it  permits  the  move¬ 
ment  of  materials  hack  and  forth  between  the  top 
and  the  root,  yet  make  a  weak  union  so  that  the 
tree  may  break  off  sharply  at  that  point.  Growers 
who  have  pulled  cherry  trees  on  Mahaleb  roots  have 
noticed  how  the  top  may  break  off  cleanly  at  the 
union.  In  still  other  instances,  as  when  the  apple  is 
grafted  upon  the  pear,  a  layer  of  hark  is  gradually 
formed  between  the  outer  layers  of  both  stock  and 
scion  with  the  result  that  the  transfer  of  materials  is 

gradually  checked,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  strangling 
of  (lie  scion. 

The  important  point 
is,  therefore,  that  while 
in  the  past  it  has  been 
customary  to  think  of 
fruit  trees  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  terms  of  the 
scion  variety,  it  is  now 
time  that  fruit-growers 
began  examining  more 
carefully  the  root-stocks 
of  their  trees  and  the 
relation  between  t  li  e 
stock  and  scion.  The 
root-stock  may  he  a 
limiting  factor  at  one 
time,  the  union  at  an¬ 
other,  and  the  top  scion 
at  another.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  Which  one 
part  dominates  the  en¬ 
tire  plant,  since  all  have 
been  shown  to  have* 
marked  influence  at  one 
time  or  another.  The 
question  is  rather  one  of 
relation  and  degree  be¬ 
tween  the  consorting 
parts.  The  combination 
and  intergrading  of 
these  factors  determine 
the  “build-up”  of  a  fruit 
plant,  and  play  a  large 
part  in  the  fate  of  an 
orchard. 


Fig.  3.  —  Northwestern  Greening-Whitney  Reciprocal 
Grafts,  Showing  the  Effect  of  the  Scion  Top  Upon  the 
Development  of  the  Roots.  Note  the,  tall,  fine,  well- 
branched  lops  of  Northwestern  Greening  trees  and  the 
sparse,  short,  spreading  roots  regardless  of  double-work¬ 
ing  with  intermediate  stem-piece  of  Whitney  (right). 
The  shorter,  stockier,  less-branched  tops  of  Whitney  and 
the  more  abundant,  longer,  downward,  finer  roots,  re¬ 
gardless  of  double-working  with  intermediate  stem-piece 
of  Greening  (left)  are  also  to  be  noted.  Congeniality, 
smooth  unions  and  vigorous  top-growth  are  apparent. 
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Shrubs  for  the  North 

A  question  that  confronts  every  home  owner  when 
he  or  she  considers  adornment  of  their  grounds  with 
plants  or  shrubs:  What  kinds  can  I  depend  upon  to 
live  over  Winter?  This  is  especially  important  with 
the  shrubs,  as  a  shrub  that  fails  to  winter  well  is 
hard  to  shape  into  symmetrical  form.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  with  various  species  may  be  of  help  to  someone. 

We  are  located  in  about  the  latitude  of  the  north¬ 
ern  boundry  of  Vermont  and  of  New  York  up  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  State  and  farther  west 
the  northern  boundry  of  Wyoming,  at  an  elevation 
of  800  feet  above  sea  level.  Our  soil  is  heavy  loam. 

Before  the  snowdrifts  are  all  gone,  usually  in  late 
April,  the  branches  of  the  Forsytliia,  or  Golden  Bell, 
are  covered  with  their  bell-shaped,  golden  flowers. 
After  the  blossoms  fade  the  leaves  begin  to  open.  It 
thrives  in  most  soils  and  enjoys  full  sunshine. 

With  us  the  lilac  is  in  bloom  on  Decoration  Day. 
In  season  when  growth  starts  late  the  first  blooms 
will  be  opening,  while  in  seasons  when  growth  be¬ 
gins  early  there  will  be  only  the  latest  blooms  in 
good  condition.  The  lilac  thrives  in  shade  or  sun¬ 
shine.  in  dry  soil  or  moist  and  is  free  from  fungus 
and  insect  pests.  It  is  recommended  that  the  soil 
for  lilacs  be  limed  but  ours  have  made  a  good  growth 
and  bloom  freely  without  the  use  of  lime.  In  the 
newer  French  Hybrids  we  have  a  wide  variety  of 
coloring  ranging  from  white  through  light  pink  and 
various  shades  of  lavender  and  blue  to  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple,  in  single  and  double  flowers. 

In  late  May  Azalea  Mollis,  a  deciduous  Azalea, 
opens  its  large,  nearly  cup  shaped  blossoms,  which 
are  often  three  inches  across  and  are  borne  in  clus¬ 
ters.  We  had  an  interesting  experience  with  this 
Azalea  last  Spring.  We  first  got  plants  of  this  shrub 
nearly  40  years  ago  and  the  plants  have  bloomed 
regularly.  As  the  old  blooms  drop  quickly  and  a 
cluster  of  leaves  hide  the  old  blossom  stems  we  have 
not  always  cut  off  the  old  stems.  Last  June  a  plant 
in  full  bloom  appeared  in  an  old  pasture  some  200 
feet  from  our  shrubs.  Was  the  seed  carried  by  the 
;wind,  by  birds  or  in  what  manner? 

A  beautiful  June  bloom  is  the  Philadelplius,  or 
Mock  Orange.  This  shrub  grows  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high  and  when  covered  with  its  creamy-white 
flowers  is  a  beautiful  sight.  Its  fragrance  is  much 
like  that  of  orange  blossoms  which  is  the  reason 
for  the  common  name.  It  does  best  in  full  sunshine 
and  in  moderately  dry  soil.  There  are  several  va¬ 
rieties — single,  semi-double  and  double. 

Another  shrub  that  blooms  early  in  June  is  the 
Tartarian  Bush  Honeysuckle.  One  variety  has  blos¬ 
soms  of  a  rich  pink,  another  has  white  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  trumpet  shaped,  a  little  more  than  an 
inch  in  length  and  they  are  produced  in  clusters 
sometimes  so  profusely  as  to  almost  hide  the  foliage. 
They  are  followed  by  red  berries.  This  shrub  grows 
from  four  to  five  feet  high. 

In  late  June  and  July  the  Rose  Acacia,  Sweet  Pea 
Shrub  or  Moss  Locust,  Robinia  Hispida,  is  covered 
with  its  racemes  of  six  to  eight  inches  long.  The 
finely  pinnate  leaves  are  a  pleasing  shade  of  green. 
A  few  clusters  of  flowers  appear  during  the  entire 
Summer  and  in  September  there  is  usually  a  good 
bloom  on  the  young  growth.  Although  our  planting, 
made  nearly  40  years  ago,  has  made  good  growth 
and  given  wonderful  bloom,  the  experience  of  friends 
indicates  that  the  rose  acacia  is  somewhat  capricious 
in  its  behavior.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  drying  of  its 
roots  in  transplanting.  A  stage  of  dryness  that  would 
not  be  felt  by  many  shrubs  means  the  death  of  the 
rose  acacia,  yet  when  well  rooted  in  the  ground  it 
withstands  our  worst  droughts  without  injury. 

The  Snowberry,  Symphoricarpus  Racemosus,  is  a 
slender  growing  shrub,  three  to  four  feet  high,  with 
pinkish-white  blossoms  that  open  in  July  and  are 
followed  by  white  berries  that  remain  on  the  bush 
nearly  all  Winter.  Along  in  August  the  Hydrangeas 
begin  to  push  out  their  panicles  of  white  blossoms. 


If  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  bushes  closely  pruned 
the  panicles  will  grow  to  immense  size.  The  shrub 
grows  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  The  flowers  remain 
showy  until  they  have  been  shriveled  by  freezing.  I 
do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  these  are  the  only 
fine  shrubs  that  will  thrive  this  far  north,  but  like 
a  well-known  voice  of  the  air— “So  long,  until  to¬ 
morrow.”  HARRY  L.  SMITH. 

East  Deerfield,  Me. 


Spring  Cleaning  on  the  Farm 

One  of  the  blessings  that  we  have  this  year  that 
has  been  lacking  for  the  past  two  or  three  seasons, 
is  an  abundance  of  soil  water  to  replenish  our 
springs  and  wells,  and  furnish  a  reserve  to  be  drawn 
upon  for  the  coming  season's  crops.  This  condition 
is  one  not  so  apparent  to  the  casual  observer,  but 
the  man  on  the  soil  who  is  familiar  with  the  needs 
of  our  growing  crops  fully  realizes  that  when  we 
enter  upon  the  Spring  and  Summer  work  with  the 
subsoil  lacking  in  a  normal  supply  of  soil  water,  we 
have  a  handicap  that  is  hard  to  contend  with 
throughout  the  season.  The  abnormal  or  excessive 
precipitation  of  rain  and  snow  which  caused  such 
terrible  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  in 
many  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  has  been  really  a 
blessing  to  those  of  us  farming  on  soils  where  the 
run  off  has  not  been  too  rapid,  or  where  we  were  not 
too  near  large  streams  affected  by  these  conditions. 
It  has  been  quite  noticeable  that  our  smaller 
streams  draining  our  more  level  farming  areas,  did 
not  show  the  flood  conditions  usually  resulting  from 
the  same  amount  of  rain  or  snowfall.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  must  be  therefore,  that  the  subsoil,  which  has 
been  deficient  in  moisture  for  several  seasons,  has 
really  taken  up  this  unusual  precipitation  to  a 
greater  degree  than  normal,  and  with  proper  tillage 
methods  this  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  throughout 
the  growing  season. 

The  eternal  optimism  of  the  average  farmer  is 
being  shown  this  Spring  by  the  increasing  sales  of 
farm  implements  and  machinery.  To  be  sure  we 
have  been  getting  along  with  old  tools  that  sadly 
needed  replacing  for  several  years  past,  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  had  to  do  so  in  many  instances.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  this  postponement  of  investing 
in  new  equipment  is  resulting  in  unusually  good 
business  for  the  dealers  in  agricultural  implements. 

The  annual  Spring  cleaning  up  of  farm  premises, 
as  well  as  town  and  city  streets,  is  a  much  larger 
job  than  usual  this  year  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  very  heavy  sleet,  and  wet 
clinging  snow  storms  of  the  late  Winter  and  early 
Spring.  Many  of  our  almost  priceless  shade  trees 
and  orchards  are  practically  ruined  as  the  burden 
of  sleet  and  snow  stripped  them  of  branches,  and  in 
some  cases  bore  the  trees  to  the  ground. 

The  destruction  and  interruption  of  our  telephone 
and  electric  service  has  been  annoying,  and  in  some 
instances  where  electric  incubators  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  where  interefered  with,  the  result  of  these 
storms  has  been  costly. 

In  traveling  over  our  improved  roads,  where  speed, 
and  still  more  speed,  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  idea, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  heavy  death  toll  of  cats, 
dogs,  skunks  and  especially  cottontail  rabbits.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  these  animals  will  soon 
become  depleted,  if  not  exterminated,  by  the  motor 
car.  However,  when  we  observe  the  damage  wrought 
by  mice  and  rabbits  to  many  of  our  ornamental 
shrubs,  and  the  girdling  of  our  younger  fruit  trees, 
it  seems  that  we  still  have  a  plenty  of  these  destruc¬ 
tive  little  bunnies.  irving  c.  h.  cook. 


A  New  York  Dairyman  of  1861 

In  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  early  1862  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  dairying  right  near  my  home,  although  in 
an  adjoining  town.  It  is  of  Albert  Yale  for  the  year 
1861.  He  says  that  he  sold  his  first  tub  of  butter  of 
that  year  on  March  16,  the  cows  calving  mostly  in 
March  as  was  the  custom  in  the  60's.  During  that 
year  he  made  2.785  pounds  of  butter  and  sold  2,305 
pounds  of  it,  using  in  his  family  480  pounds.  That 
was  a  pretty  liberal  allowance  of  butter,  although 
he  doesn't  say  how  la rge  the  family  was.  If  it  were- 
six  there  is  80  pounds  per  person,  while  half  that 
amount  may  be  about  all  many  get  these  days.  But 
butter  is  good  for  you  and  that  old-fashioned  butter 
was  of  the  dry  kind  and  unlike  present-day  store 
butter ;  it  was  far  more  than  SO  per  cent  fat.  The 
average  price  for  the  butter  was  23  cents,  although 
within  a  few  years  it  went  to  60  cents  a  pound.  It 
had  been  at  around  a  shilling  a  pound  not  long 
before. 

That  made  $530.15  for  butter.  Deakin  skins  were 
sold,  eight  of  them  for  $4.  Three  calves  were  vealed 
and  sold  for  $17.50,  while  skim-milk  pork,  less  the 
value  of  corn  fed,  came  to  $59.05.  He  adds  the 
value  of  the  butter  eaten,  $110.40,  making  the  dairy 
bring  in  $721.10  net.  There  were  10  cows  (one  cow 
had  two  calves)  making  the  average  production  of 
butter  per  cow  2S7.5  pounds,  not  a  bad  average  for 
these  days,  considering  that  the  butter  was  most 
likely  near  90  per  cent  fat.  On  the  present-day 
standards  of  tests  there  would  have  been  close  to 
8,000  pounds  of  milk  to  the  cow.  Probably  that  milk 
tested  (they  didn't  know  how  to  test  milk  then) 
close  to  4.5  per  cent  and  the  amount  of  milk  would 
be  correspondingly  less.  Then,  too,  we  must  allow 
for  quite  a  lot  of  fat  left  in  the  skim-milk.  Setting 
milk  to  cream  in  those  little  round  pans  on  the  milk 
rack  in  all  sorts  of  weather  didn't  mean  that  all  the 
fat  could  be  had. 

Many  farmers  had  good  cows  even  in  1861  and 
they  knew  how  to  feed  them  and  how  to  care  for  the 
milk  and  make  the  butter.  The  cows  were  dried  off 
rather  early  in  the  Winter  with  less  expense  for 
keeping  and  a  period  of  rest  for  the  cows  if  not  for 
the  farmer,  but  it  gave  him  time  to  get  up  his  supply 
of  fuel  for  another  year  at  least. 

Those  old-time  dairymen  had  some  good  ideas.  Mr. 
Yale  starts  off  in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  story  with 
the  observation  that  the  great  secret  is  to  cut  hay 
early.  I  can  remember  when  some  of  the  old  farm¬ 
ers  urged  that  they  didn't  want  to  cut  early  for 
later  there  was  more  “heart"  in  it.  Yale  says:  “If 
you  feed  straw  half  of  the  time,  daisies,  weeds  and 
dry  stuff  called  hay.  a  shower  of  fully  ripe  seeds 
from  each  forkful,  no  grain  to  offset,  you  will  never 
get  rich  dairying.  Place  straw  under  the  cow,  good 
soft,  clean  bed,  never  compel  a  cow  to  eat  straw. 
When  Fall  rains  come,  stable  through  each  storm. 
During  the  Winter  months,  keep  mostly  in  the  stable 
and  let  out  twice  a  day  for  water.”  He  doesn't  stop 
there.  “Make  more  point."  he  says  of  selecting  cows 
and  breed  to  a  “thoroughbred"  sire,  is  the  way  he 
words  it.  And  of  the  best  milking  families,  “Feed 
them  better  and  milk  only  half  as  many.  In  the 
Fall  and  Winter,  feed  roots.  After  well  dried  off, 
one  pint  of  meal  to  a  cow  until  one  month  of  calv¬ 
ing.  Then  change  to  two  quarts  twice  a  day  and 
keep  it  up  until  on  grass.  Taper  off  for  eight  or  ten 
days.”  There  is  very  little  to  add  to  that  now  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  now  have  to  make  milk  in  Winter, 
which  changes  the  situation  a  bit.  My  father  used 
to  say  that  he  preferred  good  early  cut  oat  straw  to 
late  hay,  aside  from  that  the  above  is  just  about 
what  father  used  to  advocate,  although  father  pre¬ 
ferred  to  feed  pumpkins  to  growing  roots.  I  am 
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Spray  of  Rose  Acacia 


A  Wealth  of  Hock  Orange  Bloom 
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nSS?hyErn  berry  plants 

CROWN 

We  have  the  leading  varieties  of  strawberry  plants 
including 

Dor  sett  and  Fairfax,  Mastodon  Everbearing 

Prices  Reasonable 

NEWBURGH  RED  RASPBERRY  SETS. 
Shrubs  •  Trees  •  Evergreens  -  Etc. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  G.  BLOUNT  &  SONS,  Oswego  Co.,  HASTINGS,  N.  Y. 


All  strong  sturdy  plants.  Geneva  Station 

says:  “In  bush  and  fruit — the  best  red  - 

raspberry  under  cultivation.”  Disease  resistant — hardy 
—productive — fruit  large,  firm,  no  crumble,  excels  for 
borne  use  or  shipping.  FREE  CATALOG  gives  reduced 
prices  on  15  other  varieties — Latham,  Chief,  June,  Co¬ 
lumbian,  etc.,  also  on  STRAWBERRIES,  Blackberries, 
Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Evergreens,  etc. 
BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Bx  R,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should 
grow  this  season,  freshly  dug, 
well  rooted.  Northern  grown. 
#.  .  .  n  -  .  _  Carefully  packed. 

Strawberry  Plants  $1-100,  $3.50- 

500,  $6—1000.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  M.  BRITTON  CHEPACHET,  K.  I. 


Howard  17 


DAHLIAS 


12  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  . $2.00 

5  Different,  Your  Choice  .  I  00 


AVALON,  yellow;  JANE  COWL,  bronze;  JERSEY'S 
BEAUTY,  pink;  JERSEY’S  BEACON,  red;  ROSE 
FALLON,  orange;  IDA  PERKINS,  white;  WARY 
HELEN,  yellow  Ball;  META  SCAMMELL.  amaranth© 
pink;  F.  LAROCCO,  cream;  M.  W.  WILSON,  mauve; 
MRS.  WARNER,  orchid:  PEPPERMINT  CANDY, 
varigated  red  and  white.  0  POMPONS,  assorted  colors, 
$1.00.  12  Choice  Roots.  Mixed  in  Handling  $1.00. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING 

251  R.  Court  St.,  -  West  Haven,  Conn. 


Trees  Of  Select  Quality  For  Spring  Planting 

We  offer  for  spring  planting  150,. 
000  one-year  apple,  limited  quantity 
two-year-olds,  best  new  and  older 
varieties.  150,000  select  Peach  trees 
one-year  and  June  Buds.  Nut  trees 
all  kinds.  Ornamentals  of  all  kinds. 
We  specialize  in  growing  apple  and 
peach  trees  for  commercial  orchar- 
dists.  All  stock  thoroughly  inspected 
for  trueness  to  name. 

1936  Catalog  Ready  —  It’s  free. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 25  Million  Outdoor  Grown  Now  Ready! 

Cabbage:  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Flat- 
dutch,  Allhead.  Danish  Ballhead,  All  Seasons  (Yellows 
Resistant)  $1.00  thousand;  10,000,  $7.50;  Early  Snow¬ 
ball  Cauliflower  $2.50  thousand;  10,000,  $20.00.  Sweet 
potato:  plants  $1.75,  thousand;  10,000,  $15.00.  Pepper, 
$3.00.  Eggplants,  $3.50.  Tomato,  $2.00  all  now  ready. 
Tomato  plants  cheaper  after  May  25tli.  We  use  Certified 
seeds,  and  treat  them  to  avoid  diseases.  Our  plants 
must  please  you  or  money  cheerfully  refunded.  Oldest 
and  largest  growers  in  Virginia.  Shipping  Capacity  over 
half  million  daily.  J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


ROOTS;  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 
Extra  Heavy 

50—65  cts.,  100— $1.00  Postpaid.  lOOO— $6.50, 
HORSERADISH  Roots— 85c  per  doz.,  50— 75c,  100— 
$1.25  Postpaid.  1000— $6.50.  Sent  as  directed. 

E  &  F.  DONDERO  -:-  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


ASPARAGUS 


HORSERADISH  ROOTS  $4:75=1000 
Washington  Asparagus  Roots,  2  Yrs.  $5  .'75 — 1000 

TASTY  RHUBARB  ROOTS— 60c  dozen.  $3.50  —  100 
WARREN  SHINN,  Root  specialist,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


Field  Grown  Plants— Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Golden  Acre, 
Flat  Dutch,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield  Cabbage  Plants. 
PRIZETAKER  AND  CRYSTAL  WAX  ONIONS  — 
1,000,  $1.00:  5,000,  $4.00;  10,000,  $7.00. 
CAULIFLOWER  —  35c  hundred;  $2.50  thousand. 
POTATO,  TOMATO,  PEPPER  PLANTS  READY 
ABOUT  MAY’  20th.  WRITE  FOR  PRICES 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  Franklin,  Virginia 


ROSTPROOF  Cabbage  Plants:  Golden  Acre,  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  leading  varieties,  50c- 1 000.  Marglobe  and 
Baltimore  tomato  plants:  75c- 1000.  White  Bermuda 
onion  plants:  50c.  Certified  Porto  Rico  potato  plants: 
75c- 1000.  California  Wonder  Large  Beil  pepper  plants: 
40c- 100,  $2.50-1000.  Hot  pepper  plants,  same  price. 
QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Special  wholesale  prices  Cab¬ 
bage  and  Onion  500,  50c;  1,000,  75c;  10,000,  $5.00. 
Cauliflower  $2.00  thousand  ;  10,000,  $15.00.  Pepper  $2.50. 
Sweet  potato  $1.50.  Prompt  shipments,  well  packed.  No 
order  too  large.  Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  PLANTS — Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Flat- 
dutch,  Wakefield  500  $1.00;  1000,  $1.50  postpaid. 
Express  75c,  1000.  Tomato  plants,  leading  varieties  same 
price  as  cabbage.  Cauliflower  $2.50,  1000  postpaid.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  IDEAL  PLANT  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  open  field-grown  vegetable  plants  — 

Cabbage:  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Flat- 

dutch,  5 00-$  1.00;  1000-$ 1 .5©  postpaid.  10.000  $6.00.  Ex¬ 
press  collect.  Tomatoes  300-90c;  500-$ 1 .25  :  1000  $1.75 
postpaid.  Moss  packed.  STAR  PLANT  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Tomato  -  cabbage  -  onion  plants- 

assorted  as  desired,  varieties  labeled.  Packed  Damp 
Moss.  Prompt  shipment.  Send  No  Money — Pay  Postman. 
500— 60c,  1000—31.  JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Albany,  6a. 


FOR  SALE— Improved  Holden  Corn  100 %  test.  Wanted: 
Batter  Nuts.  GEOKGE  GARLAND  -  Putney,  Vt. 
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Gt  tout  •  •  A  GUIDE  for 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  L.F  .Payne,  H.M.  Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raisingpoultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  seta 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  —  Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 

breeds  — How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc. ,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Horticulture  Notes 

- - :  By  H.  B.  Tukey  ====== 


June  Budding 

What  do  they  mean  hy  the  term  “June 
budding”  of  peach  trees?  How  is  it  done? 

Convene,  Me.  S.  H. 

June  budding  is  a  method  of  propaga¬ 
tion  whereby  the  bud  used  in  budding  is 
forced  into  growth  the  same  season  it  is 
placed  on  the  stock,  thus  producing  a 
yearling  tree  the  same  season  that  the 
budding  is  done.  The  method  is  to  per¬ 
form  the  budding  operation  as  early  in 
the  season  as  is  possible.  The  limitation 
is  the  maturity  of  the  buds  that  are  to  be 
used.  They  are  produced  on  the  new 
shoot  growth  of  the  desired  variety  to  be 
used  for  bud  wood,  and  the  buds  must  he 
fully  formed  and  properly  matured  before 
they  may  be  used  Successfully.  The  test 
is  for  the  bud  wood  to  be  firm  to  the 
pressure  of  the  thumb  when  the  bud 
stick  is  held  in  the  fist.  In  southern  sec¬ 
tions  where  June  budding  is  practiced 
quite  commonly,  the  date  when  this  type 
of  propagation  can  be  used  falls  in  June 
or  early  July — hence  the  name. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  bud  has  set,  the 
stock  above  the  bud  is  broken  over  or 
twisted  so  as  to  partially  destroy  the  top 
and  interfere  with  upward  movement  of 
moisture  and  nutrients  from  the  soil.  This 
procedure  forces  the  newly  placed  hud 
into  growth.  Soon  after  the  bud  starts 
growth,  the  stock  above  the  bud  is  cut  off 
cleanly,  and  the  result  is  a  peach  tree 
produced  in  one  year  rather  than  the  two 
years  required  hy  the  more  common  meth¬ 
od  used  in  northern  sections.  11.  B.  T. 


Self-fruitful  Apples 

Can  you  furnish  me  with  the  names  of 
apples  that  are  not  self-sterile?  J.  H. 

New  York. 

From  the  standpoint  of  commercial 
fruit-growing  the  answer  to  the  question 
would  be  that  there  are  none  other  than 
self-sterile  apple  varieties,  because  just  as 
soon  as  the  suggestion  is  made  that  any 
variety  may  be  self-fruitful  then  some- 
on  misunderstands  and  thinks  that  he 
can  get  good  crops  from  such  a  variety 
without  cross-pollination.  The  evidence 
shows  that  even  with  those  varieties  that 
are  rated  as  partially  self-fruitful,  proper 
cross-pollination  is  essential  to  good  crop¬ 
ping.  Varieties  classed  as  partially  self¬ 
fruitful  are,  however :  Baldwin,  Esopus, 
Jonathan,  Yellow  Newton,  Early  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Tompkins  King,  Yellow  Trasnpar- 
ent,  Oldenburg,  Rome,  Wealthy  and  Ben 
Davis.  Varieties  which  are  considered 
entirely  self-unfruitful  are  McIntosh, 
Cortland,  Gravenstein,  Delicious,  Twenty 
Ounce,  and  Wagener.  h.  b.  t. 


Worms  in  Quince 

I  have  large  quince  trees  that  bloom 
abundantly  and  which  develop  fruit,  but 
it  is  so  infested  with  worms  that  the  fruit 
is  worthless.  L.  j.  \v. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

My  guess  is  that  the  Oriental  peach 
moth  is  the  culprit.  This  pest  has  all  but 
wiped  out  the  quince  industry  in  some 
sections.  Control  calls  for  heroic  meas¬ 
ures  consisting  of  seven  applications  of 
three  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  plus  some 
spreader  or  sticker  as  goulac,  pine  tar 
soap,  fish  oil  or  Summer  oil.  Applications 
begin  with  the  calyx  spray  when  the 
blossoms  have  dropped  and  are  repeated 
every  two  weeks  throughout  the  season. 
This  is  a  new  development,  and  while  it  is 
a  severe  schedule  to  follow  it  at  least  of¬ 
fers  some  hope  for  those  who  have  until 
now  been  unable  to  cope  with  this  pest 
on  quinces.  h.  b.  t. 


Spraying  Sour  Cherries 

Will  you  tell  me  the  proper  time  to 
spray  sour  cherries,  also  the  kind  of 
spraying  fluid  to  use.  We  have  several 
trees ;  last  year  my  husband  sprayed  once 
but  the  cherries  were  too  wormy  to  use. 

Clyde,  N.  Y.  mrs.  c.  w.  f. 

Spraying  is  not  enough ;  you  must 
spray  at  the  proper  time  to  get  the  par¬ 
ticular  pest  you  are  after.  In  this  case 
it  is  probably  the  cherry  fruit-fly  that  is 
causing  the  trouble.  Use  a  spray  of  2% 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur,  2*4  pounds  of 
lead  arsenate,  in  water  to  make  100  gal¬ 
lons,  applied  (1)  when  the  last  of  the 
petals  are  falling,  (2)  when  the  shucks 
have  fallen  from  the  growing  fruit,  (3) 
about  the  time  the  Early  Richmond  cher¬ 
ries  begin  to  show  a  tinge  of  color,  (4) 
when  Montmorency  cherries  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  color.  h.  B.  T. 


Nitrate  for  Fruit  Trees 

I  should  like  to  know  where  would  he 
the  best  place  for  me  to  buy  nitrate  of 
soda  and  how  much  I  should  expect  to 
pay  for  it.  Also,  what  is  the  best  method 
of  using  it  around  fruit  trees  and  how 
much  should  be  used?  A.  \v. 

Caroga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

You  can  buy  nitrate  of  soda  from  sev¬ 
eral  sources — any  of  the  brands  regularly 
advertised  are  standard  products  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  price  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $35  a 
ton  depending  upon  freight  rates  and 
quantities.  The  general  principle  in  using 
this  material  is  to  get  it  on  the  ground 
sufficiently  early  so  that  it  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  Spring  growth.  Fall  applications 
have  an  advantage  in  seasons  when  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  material  on  early  in 
Spring.  Many  growers  are  turning  to 
Fall  applications  who  formerly  used 
Spring  applications. 

The  amount  varies  with  the  tree 
growth  and  the  type  of  culture.  If  the 
trees  are  in  sod,  a  larger  amount  is 
needed,  since  the  grass  insists  upon  its 
share  before  the  tree  receives  much. 
There  is  an  ohl  rule  of  one-half  pound 
of  nitrate  for  each  year  the  tree  is  set. 
If  the  tree  is  making  vigorous  terminal 
growth,  there  is  no  need  to  use  nitrogen 
— or,  at  least,  not  so  much  as  where  the 
tree  is  making  only  an  inch  or  two 
growth  each  season.  You  must  use  your 
judgment  accordingly  when  applying  the 
general  rule  given  above,  and  increase  or 
decrease  the  computed  amount  as  you 
deem  best.  Make  the  application  outward 
from  the  tips  of  the  branches,  since  most 
of  the  root  development  will  be  found  in 
this  region.  h.  b.  t. 


Millipedes  on  Strawberries 

Wliat  shall  I  do  for  millipedes  or 
thousand-legged  worms  in  my  straw¬ 
berries?  Each  year  they  kill  at  least  a 
third  of  an  acre.  h.  s. 

Dalton,  N.  Y. 

The  millipede  is  a  stubborn  pest  to 
combat.  He  is  not  classed  as  an  insect, 
although  he  is  closely  related.  The  best 
plan  is  to  put  down  boards  or  some 
similar  covering  under  which  the  milli¬ 
pedes  will  gather,  and  then  kill  them  off. 
A  poison  mash  will  be  found  helpful,  hut 
it  w’ill  not  give  you  the  complete  protec¬ 
tion  that  you  might  like.  Try  mixing  one 
pound  of  Paris  green,  two  quarts  of 
molasses,  20  lbs.  of  bran  and  three  gallons 
of  water,  and  putting  this  mash  under 
boards  here  and  there  around  the  patch. 

H.  B.  T, 


Apple  Tree  Borers 

I  have  some  apple  trees  that  have 
borers  in  them.  Some  of  the  trees  are  27 
years  old.  In  the  Fall  I  noticed  some¬ 
thing  like  sawdust  on  the  base  of  two 
or  three  trees.  What  can  I  do? 

Egg  Harbor,  N.  .T.  m.  e.  s. 

This  pest  is  about  as  bad  a  one  as  the 
apple  has  to  contend  with.  Fortunately 
it  is  not  always  serious.  About  all  that 
you  can  do  is  to  follow  the  burrowings  as 
shown  by  the  oozing  of  sap  and  hy  the 
castings  of  sawdust-like  material  that  are 
found  at  tiny  openings  along  the  burrows, 
cutting  into  the  burrows  with  a  knife  or 
probing  into  them  with  a  stiff  wire.  Be 
careful  to  do  no  more  damage  to  the  trees 
than  is  necessary.  A  careless  workman 
can  do  about  as  much  damage  in  probing 
as  the  borers  will  do. 

The  apple  tree  borer  emerges  as  a  bee¬ 
tle  in  April,  May  and  June,  and  lays  eggs 
near  the  base  of  the  tree.  The  eggs  hatch 
and  burrow  into  the  sapwood  of  the  tree, 
where  Ihoy  begin  their  tunneling  and 
chewing  back  and  forth  and  up  and  down 
around  the  tree,  sometimes  resulting  in 
complete  girdling.  They  may  live  for 
two  or  three  years  in  the  tree  and  then 
emerge  as  beetles  through  large  holes 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil.  As  bee¬ 
tles  they  start  the  process  all  over  again 
by  laying  eggs. 

There  have  been  many  repellants  pro¬ 
posed,  but  so  far  they  have  not  given  a 
very  good  account  of  themselves.  It  does 
help,  however,  to  keep  trash  and  grass 
away  from  around  the  bases  of  the  trees, 
and  otherwise  to  discourage  egg-laying. 

H.  B.  T. 


May  9,  1936 

Providing  Water  for  Bees 

We  read  with  interest  and  sympathy 
the  complaint  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  made  hy  one  of  your  readers  who  was 
annoyed  by  his  neighbor’s  bees.  Perhaps 
this  reader  and  many  others  will  he  in¬ 
terested  in  and  profit  by  the  way  we  have 
dealt  with  this  problem. 

Bees  need  water,  particularly  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall  of  the  year.  If  a  suit¬ 
able  supply  is  not  made  available  near 
the  hives  the  bees  may  go  to  stock  tanks, 
where  they  are  a  serious  menace  to  stock. 
The  water  is  too  deep  for  them  and  many 
may  be  drowned.  The  neighbors  may  be 


Waterer  for  Bees 

annoyed  by  the  bees  visiting  lily  pools, 
tubs  or  outdoor  faucets. 

An  excellent  waterer  may  be  quickly 
assembled  from  an  old  disk  harrow.  Take 
the  disks  apart  and  reverse  one  disk  at 
the  one  end,  so  that  it  forms  a  good  solid 
base.  If  desired,  cement  may  be  run  in 
to  make  the  device  water-tight  and  abso¬ 
lutely  solid.  However,  rubber  washers 
placed  between  each  disk  and  spool  will 
make  the  waterer  water-tight.  Washers 
cut  from  the  heavy  inner  tubes  of  big 
truck  tires  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 

Bees  will  not  drown  readily  as  the 
water  in  the  disks  is  shallow,  as  it  should 
be  for  the  bees.  It  should  be  placed  in 
the  shade,  if  possible,  where  it  will  re¬ 
quire  replenishing  with  water  less  often. 
Should  these  disks  not  be  easily  available, 
junk  yards  are  a  good  source  of  supply 
and  implement  dealers  often  have  trade- 
ins  on  hand.  b.  n. 


Bookshelf 

Four  Seasons  in  Your  Garden,  by 
John  C.  Wister.  A  very  instructive  book 
for  anyone  interested  in  beautifying  li is 
backyard  garden,  estate  or  farm.  Discus¬ 
sions,  divided  according  to  seasons,  con¬ 
cerning  gardening  operations  and  notes 
on  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  bulbs,  perennials 
and  annuals  grown  from  Maine  to  North 
Carolina.  Among  the  Chapter  Headings 
are:  Planning  the  Home  Grounds;  Soil 
Preparation;  Small  Flowering  Trees; 
Lawns— Ground  Covers;  Rock  Gardens; 
Water  Gardens;  Winter  Gardens;  Pests; 
Propagation  of  Plants,  etc.;  306  pages, 
including  04  pages  of  illustrations;  cloth 
bound;  price  $2.50.  For  sale  by  J.  P. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Countrywide  Situation 

Potato  dealers  thought  the  April  situa¬ 
tion  looked  strong  if  their  figures  could  he 
trusted.  They  admitted  some  guessing 
about  various  States  and  how  many  po¬ 
tatoes  they  could  ship  but  dealers  agreed 
quite  well  on  the  general  idea  that  old  po¬ 
tato  holdings  are  less  than  usual  and  the 
new  crop  shipments  might  be  light  for  the 
rest  of  the  old  crop  season  because  of  the 
moderate  plantings  and  late  start  in  the 
South. 

Trade  statements  run  this  way :  Old 
potatoes  left  for  May  and  June  markets 
are  one-fourth  to  one-third  less  than 
usual.  New  potatoes  available  in  April 
and  May  are  somewhat  less  than  usual, 
even  if  not  injured  further  by  bad-grow¬ 
ing  conditions.  Supplies  of  potatoes  seem 
likely  to  be  rather  short  during  a  few 
weeks  in  April  or  May  and  with  cool 
weather  some  markets  would  take  north¬ 
ern  potatoes  in  June,  especially  if  new 
stock  is  high.  Most  carlots  of  old  pota¬ 
toes,  after  now,  will  come  from  Maine 
and  Idaho.  Other  sections  shipping  to 
eastern  markets  are  quite  well  cleared  of 
table  stock  according  to  recent  reports. 

Maine  growers,  Avho  all  Winter  have 
been  talking  of  getting  $2  a  barrel,  have 
been  receiving  fully  that  price  this 
Spring,  but  they  talk  of  $3  or  $4  now, 
that  is,  a  few  of  them  do.  It  seems  very 
hard  for  many  people  to  know  when  to 
sell.  Some  potato  owners  may  overstay 
their  market  just  as  happened  to  many 
onion,  cabbage  and  apple  holders.  For 
each  of  these  market  lines,  it  was  the 
southern  shipments;  Texas  cabbage  and 
onions  and  Virginia  apples,  which  upset 
hopes  for  a  strong  ending  of  the  market 
season.  South  Carolina  potatoes  will 
swing  into  the  situation  during  May,  but 
whether,  as  seems  now,  they  are  to  be 
several  weeks  late,  is  just  what  northern 
potato  men  would  like  to  know. 

Northern  onions  are  still  coming,  but 
the  prices  are  low,  anywhere  from  25 
cents  up  per  50  pounds.  The  cabbage 
season,  too,  ended  about  in  the  same  way 
with  considerable  poor  stuff  at  poor 
prices.  Holders  of  the  last  lots  had  been 
depending  on  something  to  delay  the 
southern  crop,  but  nothing  much  hap¬ 
pened. 

Eggs  have  been  doing  a  little  better 
since  the  end  of  the  big  March  decline. 
Storage  men  began  buying  at  the  bottom 
and  midwestern  hens  were  taking  a  short 
vacation  during  the  late  cold  snap.  Prices 
moved  up  a  little,  but  no  one  expects 
much  of  the  egg  market  in  Spring.  The 
storage  seasou  started  late  and  a  lot  of 
buying  will  need  to  be  done  in  April  and 
May — that  probably  will  keep  the  market 
fairly  steady.  The  best  general  feature  is 
the  better  demand.  Consumers  are  cer¬ 
tainly  relishing  fresh  eggs  this  year  and 
eating  them  fast  enough  to  prevent  any 
special  surplus  as  yet.  Even  a  temporary 
up-swing  of  prices  in  April  is  always  a 
good  sign. 

Poultry  markets  have  been  going  both 
ways  this  Spring.  Fowls  were  moving  up 
while  chickens  went  down,  then  it  would 
be  the  other  way  round.  Every  time  the 
egg  market  slumped,  farmers  would  start 
culling  fowls,  but  when  the  price  of  eggs 
recovered  they  let  the  hens  stay  in  the 
yards  a  while  longer.  Meanwhile,  chick¬ 
ens  have  been  growing  up  to  broiler  size 
or  larger.  Supplies  were  increasing  but 
there  were  times  when  something  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  rate  of  arrival  and  prices 
shifted  accordingly.  G.  B.  F. 


Good  Stands  of  Onions 

Having  failed  during  several  seasons  to 
get  even  a  fair  stand  of  onion  plants  from 
seed  sown  on  heavy  soil,  I  tried  an  experi¬ 
ment  which  has  worked  so  well  that  I 
recommended  it  as  worth  trying  by  other 
affiliated  amateur  gardeners. 

After  the  ground  has  been  prepared  by 
plowing  or  digging  and  taking  I  make 
shallow  furrows  with  the  wheel  hoe  or 
the  hand  hoe  from  end  to  end  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  In  these  I  pour  dry  sifted  sand 
through  a  hole  about  the  size  of  my 
thumb  in  the  bottom  of  a  box,  thus  par¬ 
tially  filling  them.  Then  I  sow  the  seed 
thinly  on  the  sand  and  cover  it  with  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  sand 
applied  in  the  same  way  as  before. 

In  due  time  the  seedlings  appear  and 
if  the  seed  is  of  good  germinable  quality, 
make  a  far  better  stand  than  at  any  time 
I  made  even  thick  sowings  in  the  same 
soil  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  sand  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
marking  the  position  of  each  row,  thus 
enabling  cultivation  to  start  immediately 
after  sowing  and,  as  it  does  not  puddle, 
it  permits  the  weak  little  onion  shoots 
to  push  through  with  the  least  possible 
resistance.  A  little  fertilizer  and  clean 
cultivation  are  all  that  have  been  found 
necessary  after  germination  to  make  the 
seedlings  develop  into  good-sized  bulbs. 

Suffern,  N.  Y.  m.  g.  icains. 


TIRE  FOR 


OTHER 


MORE  OF  EVERYTHING! 


IMPLEMENTS 


Here  is  a  new  Goodyear  Farm 
Implement  Tire  built  for  your 
other  rolling  equipment.  It  is 
light  weight,  yet  strong.  It 
makes  your  implements  roll 
easy.  It  saves  time,  saves  fuel. 
It’s  another  MONEY  SAVER. 


Tire  at  work  agree — itfs  the  greatest  farm  tire  ever  built. 

They  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  brings  to  their  farms  a  new 
conception  of  modern  farming — that  it  brings  them  faster 
work,  better  work,  more  economical  work  than  they’ve  ever 
had  before. 


If  you  haven’t  seen  it,  you  should.  We’ll  be  glad  to 
arrange  a  demonstration.  Watch  it  work.  See  why  this  great, 
new  tractor  tire  has  rural  America  talking.  We’ll  point 
out  how  it  surpasses  even  the  former  Goodyear  Farm 
Tires  by  giving  you. 


MONEY 
SAVERS 
ON  YOUR 
TRUCKS, 
TOO 


50%  MORE  TRACTION  — 30%  MORE  DRAWBAR  PULL  — 100% 
MORE  SHOULDER  TREAD— 48%  MORE  RUBBER  — 30%  BETTER 
CLEANING— and  TRACTION  ALL  WAYS. 

You  pay  no  more  for  this  great  new  tire.  Liberal  terms,  too. 


THE  GOODYEAR 
TIRE  A  RUBBER  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  C-31.  Akron,  Ohio 


NAME 


Farmers  using  the  improved 
High  Profile  Goodyear  Truck 
Tires  are  reporting  amazing 
savings.  This  improved  truck 
tire  is  bigger,  sturdier, tougher. 
It’s  more  tire— more  rubber, 
more  cotton  .  .  .  more  for  your 
money  in  every  way.  Yet  it 
costs  no  more. 


— 1  Arrange  a  demonstration 
— 1  of  these  tires  for  me. 

□  Send  me  the  new  free  1936 
edition  of  yon  r  booklet, 
“Farming  the  43  States.” 


ADDRESS 


CITY  and  STATE 


Garden  of  Gladiolus 

100  Bulbs  for  $2.00 

A  wonderful  collection  of  46  modern  va¬ 
rieties  in  about  every  color  imaginable 
from  white  thru  the  various  shades  of 
pink,  yellow,  lavender,  blue  and  smoke  to 
dark  red.  Absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  the 
finest  unlabelled  collection  of  Glads  sold  in 
America  at  anywhere  near  the  price.  Con¬ 
tains  varieties  that  a  few  years  ago  sold 
for  as  high  as  $10  a  bulb.  These  bulbs  are 
medium  size  and  should  produce  wonderful 
blooms.  No  greater  gardening  pleasure  can 
be  secured  for  so  little  money.  Become  a 
Glad  Fan.  Directions  for  growing  with 
every  order.  Send  for  my  free  68-page  cata¬ 
log,  the  finest  Gladiolus  catalog  published. 

CHAMPLAIN  VIEW  GARDENS 

Bex  RN-1,  Burlington,  Vermont 

QUART  SIZE 
More  Durable  and  More 
Attractive 

Price  $6.00  per  1000  fob. 
Amsterdam.  Send  for  Trial 
Order  of  100— $1.00  Postpaid. 


STRAWBERRY  ? PLANTS 

Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Howard  17  and  other  varieties. 

Strong-  Northern  grown  plants  at  real  low  prices. 
Send  for  Our  List. 

DEAROEN  BROS.,  37S  Lono  Hill  Street,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Raspberry  Plants,  $2 

Circular.  W.  G.  SEUBERT  -  Camden,  New  York 


HARDY  Western  N.  V.,  3  and  4  Year  BOXWOOD 

$5  and  *6  per  100.  Th  v.d.MEULEN,  Dunkirk,  N  Y 


Gmericab  leading  Atuwbeviif  booK 

Fully  illustrated  in  colors  and  describes  the  newer  and 
belter  paying  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries ,  C rapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc .  Giving  com- 
pli  lF  culture  directions,  and  tells  how  our  customers  are 
getting  larger  yields  of  fancy  fruit. 
Many  of  them  making  $300.  per 
acre  from  Townsend's  Selected 
Strain  plants  of  approved  varie¬ 
ties.  Every  fruit  grower  and  gar* 
tkntfr  should  have  this  book.  Your 
Free  Copy  Is  Ready. 

*  E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury  .Maryland 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY  -  APPROVED  VARIETIES 


HI 


Berry  Plants  of  Superior  Quality 

5,000.000  Strawberry  Plants— -Mas¬ 
todon.  Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Catskill, 
Premier  and  other  leading  varieties. 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  plants. 
Grape  Vines.  Currant  and  Goose¬ 
berry  bushes.  Asparagus  roots.  Our 
Spring  1936  Catalog  is  chuck  full  of 
good  things.  It’s  free.  Write  for  it. 
—  Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  — 
Box  A  -  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


Dl.-i,  Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Premier. 

strawberry  r  lants  Howard  it.  uig  .too  ami 

Chesapeake  60c  per  100:  $3.50  per  1.000  ;  5.000  for 
$15.00.  Mastodon  Everbearing  80c  per  100:  $S.OO  per 
1.000.  BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5.  Georgetown.  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Premier,  Howard  17,  Rlakemore. 

Dorsett.  Big  Joe.  Gaudy,  75c  per  100  postpaid.  $8.50 
per  1000  express.  Fairfax,  Chesapeake.  $4  00  per  1000 
express.  Mastodon.  Lucky  Strike,  $1.00  per  100  postpaid. 

$5.00  per  1000  express.  J.  F.  Truitt,  Box  8,  Georgetown,  Del. 


GLADIOLUS  CATALOG  FREE 

50  large,  or  100  medium.  Glad.  Bulbs,  many  colors,  $1. 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Phlox,  Lilies,  Gavfeathers. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


<4  DAHLIAS,  12  GLADIOLUS  Bulbs,  beautiful  mixed 
■  L  colors;  prepaid  for  SI.  HILL  FARM.  Mlddleburgb,  N.Y. 


VIRGINIA  GROWN  CABBAGE  AND 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copenhagen  Market.  Golden  Acre.  Wakefield  Cabbage 
Plants.  I000-$l.00,  5000-$4.50,  l0,090-$8.75.  Marion 
Market  (yellows  resistant)  1000-$  1.50,  5000-56.00. 

Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  IOOO-$3,  5000-$!2.50. 
Hardy  Frostproof  Field-grown  Plants.  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato.  Sweet  Pepper.  Sweet  Potato.  Egg  Plant  and 
Lata  Varieties  of  Cabbage.  All  seed  from  best  avail¬ 
able  stock  and  Certified  where  possible.  Tomato.  Pep¬ 
per  and  Egg  Plant  treated  with  RED  OXIDE  OF 
COPPER.  All  seed  planted  on  new  land.  Ask  for  FREE 
descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  on  larger  quantities 
You  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you  use  our  plants. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  JR.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Wakefield,  Copenhagen. 

Golden  Acre.  Ballhead.  Savoy,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 
Plants;  Bermuda.  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants: 
1.000.  $1.00:  10.000,  $9.00  :  20,000.  $15.00.  Earliana. 
Bonny  Best.  Pritchard.  Marglobe.  Baltimore.  Tomato 
Plants:  1,000.  $1.50:  10,000,  $12.50.  Kuby  King.  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder.  Cayenne  Pepper:  Snowball  Cauliflower: 
Black  Beauty  Eggplant  Plants:  1.000.  $2.50:  5.000, 
$10.00.  Lettuce.  Beet.  Broccoli.  Potato  Plants.  $1.50  per 
1,000.  Catalog  Free.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler.  Bliss  Triumph.  Early  Ohio. 

Rural  Russet,  and  Katahdin.  Selected  Irish 
Cobbler.  Bliss  Triumph.  Spaulding  Rose.  Smooth 
Rural  grown  from  certified  seed  and  rogued  fields. 
The  New  Variety  Katahdin  is  outstanding.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  its  trial.  Write  for  information  and  prices. 
PORTER  &  BONNEY.  -  ELBA,  New  York 


Dl  AIITC  choice  varieties,  selected  open  grown 
rLHIllO  cabbage,  onion.  $1.50-1000:  5000-$6.50. 

Lettuce,  early  tomato,  brussel  sprouts,  broccoli. 
$2.00:  snowball  cauliflower.  $3.50-1000,  all  prepaid. 
Field  tomato,  celery,  potato,  15th  foward.  free  prices. 
MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS.  Franklin,  Va. 


3  AAA  AAA  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— 

jVVUjVvW  Yellow  Jersey,  I'p  River  Big  Stem, 
Nancy  ^Halls,  Red  Nansemond.  $1.50  per  1000.  Cash 
with  order.  C.  E.  BROWN  -  Bridgeville,  Del. 


FROSTPROOF 

Sweet  Potato,  Pepper  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  Ga 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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MAKE  YOUR  TRACTOR.  PAY  DIVIDENDS 


justthesame 

IT  PAYS  FOR  it's 
OWN  GROCERIES 


'  YOU  MEAN  TO  \y 

TELLME  YOUR./ YEP! .  > 

TRACTOR  DOES/  4  MILE  FORWARD 
SIX  MILES  AN  J  ...AN' 2  MILE  , 
HOUR.ELI  ?  y\  UP  AN’DOWN  J 


f  HM!  > 
y  AT  THAT  RATE 
IF  IT  DIDTHEM  2 
MILES  FORWARD 
IT'D  PAY  FERYOUR 
.GROCERIES,  TOO! 


ELMER  YOU  WAS  RIGHT1. 
1  -  AND  PULL  ?  -  SAY  ! 
-THEY'VE  PULLED  THE 
WHOLE  BLAME  FARM 
RIGHT  OUT  O'  THE  RED 


YEAH  -  BUT 
I  AINT  GOT 
TIME  FOR 
PIPE  DREAMS 


r  NO  f 
THEN  LISTEN.PAL 
GOODRICH 
V  FARM  SERVICE 
\  SILVERTOWNS 
)  ARE  NO  > 
l  PIPE  DREAM  f 


YOURE 

TELLIN 

ME? 


HOW  TO  PUT  NEW  PEP 
IN  OLD  TRACTORS 


Want  to  make  your  old 
tractor  pull  heavier  loads, 
run  faster  and  use  less  fuel? 
You  can  do  it  with  the  new 
Goodrich  Farm  Service 
Silvertowns.  These  super¬ 
traction  tires  add  pep  and 
power  to  any  tractor. 

You  get  these  advantages 
because  Goodrich  engi¬ 
neers  found  a  new  way  to 
build  tractor  tire  treads. 
Silvertowns  have  double¬ 
deep  lug  cleats. 

p.  If  youcutasection  through 
One  of  these  tires,  the  side 
view  would  look  like  the 
drawing  at  the  left.  It’s  a 
regular  gear  wheel! 

As  this  tire  rolls  over  the 
ground  these  “  teeth ’’press 


into  the  soil.  Between  each 
two  lugs  the  dirt  is  formed 
into  an  upright  “tooth” 
meshing  with  the  rubber 
teeth  of  the  tire.  The  tire 
forms  its  own  track  as  it 
travels!  It  has  a  gear-tooth 
grip!  And  it  provides 
super-traction! 

That’s  why  Goodrich 
Silvertowns  pull  through 
any  kind  of  soil,  enable  you 
to  travel  faster,  do  jobs 
steel  wheels  can’t  handle 
and  save  up  to  a  third  on 
fuel  alone ! 

Ask  a  Goodrich  dealer  to 
demonstrate  this  amazing 
tire.  Make  him  prove  how 
it  will  pay  you  dividends, 
cut  your  fuel  bill  and  let 
you  ride  in  comfort. 


IN  MACHINERY  THEY 
GET  TRACTION  LIKE  THIS 


IN  THE  FIELD 

GOODRICH 

GETS  TRACTION  LIKE  THIS 


Get  your  truck  tire  costs  down  to  rock 
bottom  with  Goodrich  Triple  Protected 
Silvertowns.  These  tires  are  built  with 
a  3-way  safeguard  against  sidewall 
blow-outs— thecause  of  80%  of  prema¬ 
ture  failures.  Silvertowns  wear  longer 


GEAR 

TOOTH 

GRIP 


ON  TRUCK 
TIRES 


cost  no  more. 


Inexpensive  FLAME  GUN 

Burns  Weeds  — Kills  Germs 


Amazing  kerosene  flame  20001?  controlled  beat  quickly  destroys 
weeds  and  brush,  frees  fields  from  thistle,  burdock,  poison  ivy, 
other  undesirable  growths  Keeps  Irrigation  ditches  clean  Posi 
cive  disinfection  lot  poultry  bouses,  pig  pens,  kennels  Inexpen¬ 
sive.  safe,  easy  ro  operate  10  day*  Free  Trial  Write  for  Free 
Booklet.  Deliveries  from  Brooklyn.  Chicago.  Sao  Francisco 

auck  Mfg.  Co,  143  Tenth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WTUTE  POR  FR££  BOOKLET 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth  288  page a. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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{Standard 
Garden  Tractors 


Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
MowHaq 
and  Lawns 


m  Po\ 
m  for 

V 

tte\  v 

faqV 

iwns\ 


Machines.  Pumps.  Saws.  etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears  } 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  _ 

and  Free  Catalog  ^ 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylindet  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms. Gardeners. Florists, 
urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field, 
Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools 

Also  Run  Belt  i 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St. 


New  York.  N.  Y 

146  Cedar  St. 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 

GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 


Ruralisms 


Tite  Waterlily  Tulip.  —  March  2S 
the  first  flowers  of  Tulipa  Kaufman- 
niana  were  open,  four  days  later  than 
last  year.  This  is  the  earliest  tulip  in 
onr  garden,  a  native  of  Turkestan.  It 
really  does  suggest  a  water! ily,  with  its 
large  open  flowers  of  creamy  white  with 
yellow  center  and  a  few  carmine  splashes. 
The  leaves  are  very  broad  and  short,  and 
at  first  the  opening  flowers  nestle  down  in 
the  foliage,  gradually  developing  the 
stalk  so  that  they  are  held  up  eight  or  ten 
inches.  This  is  an  excellent  subject  for 
the  rock  garden.  There  is  much  pleasure 
in  having  some  of  these  botanical  tulips, 
in  addition  to  the  garden  varieties. 

The  Pasque  Flower. — Anemone  Pul¬ 
satilla,  the  European  Pasque  flower,  lived 
up  to  its  name  this  year;  it  was  in 
bloom  in  the  rock  garden  April  5,  and 
lasted  over  Easter.  It.  is  to  our  taste  one 
of  the  loveliest  Anemones,  having  finely 
cut  leaves  and  bell-shaped  flowers,  lilac, 
reddish  purple  or  blue,  2 )4  inches  across. 
The  flowers  are  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of 
finely  cut  leaflets  covered  with  silky,  sil¬ 
very  hairs,  and  after  the  flower  is  spent 
the  seeds  have  this  same  silky  veil.  Our 
American  Pasque  flower.  Anemone  pa¬ 
tens,  is  hairy,  too;  it  extends  from  Illi¬ 
nois  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from 
Alaska  to  Siberia. 

According  to  some 
ancient  writers,  a 
plaster  made  from 
leaves  or  roots  of 
the  European  Pas¬ 
que  flower  was  a 
remedy  for  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  dog,  vi¬ 
per  or  other  pois¬ 
onous  creature,  but 
we  are  willing  to 
grow  it  for  its 
beauty  alone.  We 
have  been  told  by 
western  friends 
that  prairie  dogs 
are  very  fond  of 
Anemone  patens, 
and  eat  the  buds  as 
soon  as  they  show, 
but  we  are  unable 
to  learn  whether 
the  prairie  dog  eats 
this  flower  as 
greens  or  as  a 
Spring  tonic. 

Humus  Ped¬ 
dlers.  —  Many  su¬ 
burban  gardeners 
are  deficient  in  hu¬ 
mus,  all  litter  and 
lawn  clippings  be¬ 
ing  really  removed 
and  burned,  with 
resultant  depletion  of  the  soil.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  salesmen  to  travel  about 
with  truckload  of  “good  rich  dirt,”  which 
they  offer  to  sell  for  garden  improve¬ 
ment.  Reliable  men  who  do  general 
landscape  gardening  usually  prepare  com¬ 
post  for  this  purpose,  which  they  sell  to 
their  customers,  or  use  in  their  work. 
There  are,  however,  unscrupulous  ped¬ 
dlers  who  not  only  sell  worthless  mate¬ 
rial,  but  also  charge  excessive  prices. 
Some  men  of  this  class  were  recently  in 
trouble  with  the  authorities  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  community,  it  being  alleged  that 
their  so-called  humus  was  factory  waste 
dug  from  a  swamp,  and  mixed  with  soil 
of  unknown  origin.  Some  of  the  pur¬ 
chasers  complained  that  they  were 
charged  for  more  material  than  they  ob¬ 
tained,  and  that  the  stuff  smelt  abomin¬ 
ably,  and  was  full  of  insects.  Consider¬ 
ing  how  many  pests  may  be  introduced 
into  a  garden — weeds,  insects  and  dis¬ 
eases — through  infested  or  infected  soil, 
it  is  certainly  prudent  to  get  any  pur¬ 
chased  compost  from  a  reliable  dealer. 
However,  every  gardener  should  try  to 
make  compost,  both  for  the  garden  and 
for  potting  soil.  Even  a  small  place  can 
usually  find  an  inconspicuous  corner 
where  the  garden  wastes  are  rotted  down 
to  form  humus.  Lawn  clippings,  fallen 
leaves  and  other  vegetable  material  are 
laid  in  layers  alternately  with  inverted 
sod  or  garden  soil,  each  layer  being  dust¬ 
ed  with  superphosphate,  wood  ashes  or 
lime.  Of  course  the  professional  garden¬ 
er  uses  a  layer  of  stable  manure,  but  this 
is  not  usually  obtainable  in  a  suburban 
town.  Muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  will 
add  to  the  value  of  the  compost.  The  pile 
should  be  kept  moist  to  aid  decay,  which 
is,  of  course,  more  rapid  during  Summer. 
The  gardener  who  is  preparing  potting 
soil  slices  down  through  the  pile  with  a 
spade  when  decay  is  progressing,  building 
it  up  again  for  use  the  following  season. 
In  a  garden  where  neatness  of  appear¬ 
ance  must  be  studied,  it  is  often  possible 
to  build  a  compost  x>ile  that  is  screened 


by  shrubs,  or  hidden  by  a  trellis  covered 
with  quick-growing  vines. 

Delphinium  Blacks. — We  have  had 
several  questions  about  this  trouble ;  the 
plant  becomes  stunted,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  blackened  and  distorted.  The 
only  remedy  so  far  advised  is  Black  Leaf 
40  (nicotine  sulphate)  one  teaspoon  to  a 
gallon  of  water  with  a  piece  of  soap  the 
size  of  a  walnut  dissolved  in  the  water 
to  make  it  stick.  This  should  be  applied 
once  a  week,  all  the  affected  leaves  or 
sprays  being  cut  off  and  burned.  It  is 
possible,  where  this  treatment  is  not  ef¬ 
ficacious,  that  it  has  not  been  repeated 
persistently. 

Care  of  Calla  Lily.— “My  calla  lily 
has  done  well  all  Winter,”  says  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  inquirer.  “How  shall  I  treat 
it  after  blooming?”  After  it  has  finished 
flowering  the  calla  requires  a  Summer 
rest.  Gradually  lessen  water  in  Spring, 
so  that  the  foliage  will  begin  to  ripen ; 
then  as  soon  as  warm  settled  weather  be¬ 
gins  lay  the  pot  on  its  side  in  a  sheltered 
place  and  allow  it  to  dry  off.  In  com¬ 
mercial  practice  it  is  customary  to  lay  the 
pot  under  a  greenhouse  bench ;  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  lay  it  under  a  porch. 
In  September  or  October  the  root  is 
shaken  out  of  the  pot,  and  repotted,  suit- 

a  b  1  e  soil  being 
equal  parts  of 
fibrous  loam  and 
sharp  sand,  with 
one- 1  h  ird  the 
amount  of  well- 
rotted  manure.  A 
six-inch  pot  is 
usually  large 
enough,  as  witli  too 
in  uch  roo  m  the 
plant  will  develop 
foliage  rather  than 
flower  s.  P  1  a  nt 
firmly,  and  set  the 
pot  in  a  cool 
place  w  here  the 
plant  will  make 
roots.  When  the 
roots  have  partial¬ 
ly  filled  tlie  pot 
bring  the  plant 
into  a  warm  sunny 
place,  and  water 
freely.  When  the 
flowers  appear,  an 
occasional  applica¬ 
tion  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  is  helpful. 
Warmth,  sunshine, 
and  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  all  the  calla 
needs,  with  an  oe 
casional  sponging 
of  leaves  and  stems 
to  remove  dust.  Callas  do  not  rent  its  pot 
standing  in  a  container  that  retains  some 
drainage  water. 

Greenhouse  Primulas. — One  of  our 
readers  asks  how  these  attractive  plants 
should  be  treated  in  the  house.  Several 
different  varieties  are  popular  greenhouse 
plants,  and  their  general  treatment  is  the 
same,  except  that  the  Chinese  primrose, 
Primula  sinensis,  prefers  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  most  of  the  others.  50  to  55 
degrees  being  congenial,  while  P.  obconica 
does  best  at  40  to  45  degrees.  We  call 
Primula  sinensis  the  Chinese  primrose, 
which  it  is,  but  many  other  members  of 
its  family  come  from  China  and  Tibet. 
These  plants  are  all  impatient  of  heat 
and  strong  sunshine,  and  should  be  kept 
in  a  light  but  shaded  window.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out,  requiring 
a  good  deal  of  moisture,  but  water  must 
always  be  applied  directly  to  the  soil, 
never  over  (he  foliage.  Primula  sinensis 
has  very  thick  velvety  leaves,  and  suffers 
greatly  if  moisture  is  allowed  to  lie  on 
them.  These  greenhouse  Primulas  are  all 
treated  as  annuals,  the  seed  in  most 
eases  being  sown  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  the  end  of  March.  The  little 
plants  are  delicate,  and  dislike  the  dry 
heat  of  Summer;  they  must  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun  or  allowed  to  become 
dry.  They  are  kept  in  a  cool,  shaded 
house  or  frame;  Primula  malacoides,  the 
tairy  primrose,  is  sown  in  Spring  for 
Winter  blooming,  or  from  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember  for  Spring  flowers,  the  first,  flow¬ 
ers  being  removed  to  induce  later  bloom. 
Primula  obconica,  though  a  charming  plant, 
has  an  evil  reputation  because  the  stiff 
hairs  on  the  stems,  if  handled,  produce  an 
irritating  rash  on  a  susceptible  skin. 

False  Dragon’s  Head  (pictured  on 
this  page)  is  Physostegia  virginica,  a 
hardy  perennial,  tall  spikes  of  rosy 
mauve  flowers ;  four  to  five  feet.  Variety 
\  ivid  is  dwarfer,  1)4  to  two  feet,  deeper 
in  color  and  later  in  bloom.  There  is  also 
a  white  variety.  All  are  very  line  and 

Laicly.  e.  T.  BOYLE. 


False  Drayon's  Head  ( Physostegia  vir¬ 
ginica)  a  neio  dooryard  plant  of  rare 
heautg  and  grace. 
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PREVENT  INSECT  DAMAGE 


•  It’s  the  "EXTRA  FANCY"  (clean, 
sound,  worm-free)  fruit  harvested 
that  determines  fruit  growing  profits. 
Stop  the  ravages  of  insects  before 
they  get  started.  .  .  For  more 
"EXTRA  FANCY”  fruit  insist  on 
GRASSELLI  Spray  and  Dust  Mate¬ 
rials  going  into  all  your  sprays  this 
year.  Ask  your  dealer. 


and  many  others 
♦(Trade  Mark  Reg.) 


GRASSELLI  GRADE 

Arsenate  of  Lead  Zinc  Sulpnato 

Bordeaux  Mixture 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Dry  Lime  Sulphur 
Dutox*  , 

Lime  Sulphur  Solution 
Loro*  —A  contact 
insecticide 
Manganar* 

NuRexform* 

Paradichlorobenzine 
Sulphate  of  Nicotine 
Sulforon* 

THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Fo  unded  18  3  9 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


’  <q£PIJ> 


Made  by  a  Firm  rtith  97 years 

s\  r  rrt  •  /  n  •  f  - 


'Uii.  it  EVERY  DAY 
IN'  THE  YEAR! 

Her#**  a  real  all-purpose  tractor.  It  plows,  discs,  culti¬ 
vates  and  harvests,  sprays,  taws  wood,  fills  silos,  pulls 
trailer.  The  Silver  King  cultivator  is  mounted  forward  and 
provides  unobstructed  vision,  cultivates  20  to  30  acres  per 
day  with  unusually  low  gasoline  consumption.  Low  in 
price,  equipped  with  low  pressure  tires,  handles  two  full 
size  plows,  has  four  speed  transmission,  2-*4  to  25  m.  p.  h. 
Before  you  buy  a  tractor,  get  our  FREE  BOOK, 
describing  the  tractor  you  can  use  every  day  in  the  year. 
Send  Post  Card  for  FREE  BOOK 
THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  CO. 

BOX  366  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 


STANLEY’S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y  ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 


(1  Quart)  enough  ei  7C 
for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough  1  flit 
for  2  bushels  seed  *»Vv 

(2  P^t)  Enough  CA 

for  1  bushel  seed  .WV 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  II29H  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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tractor  replacement  p/ 

A  verage  saving  50 %.  Our  48- Page  FREE  C A 
io,f  thousands  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guai 

■nVING's  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  -  Galesburg, 


Poor  Pod-set  on  Lima  Beans 

Have  tried  to  raise  both  pole  and  bush 
Lima  beans,  and  although  plenty  of  blos¬ 
soms  were  produced,  they  fall  off  and  do 
not  form  pods.  My  cabbage  does  not 
come  to  head  but  think  that  is  due  to 
club-root.  Would  the  use  of  lime  be  of 
any  benefit  and  if  so  state  the  amount? 

Brewster,  N.  Y.  f.  m. 

Lima  beans  are  best  suited  to  areas 
having  at  least  a  four-months  frost  free 
growing  period  with  warm  nights.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  early  bush  varieties  like  the 
Henderson,  Burpee  Improved  and  Ford- 
Iiook  are  more  likely  to  produce  a  crop 
than  the  later  maturing  pole  varieties. 
The  most  critical  period  in  the  growth  of 
the  Lima  bean  is  at  blossoming  time.  In 
most  instances  when  poor  set  of  pods  are 
experienced  it  is  probably  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  period  of  hot  dry  weather  while 
the  plants  were  in  bloom.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  believed  to  prevent  the  proper 
growth  of  the  pollen  tube  and  its  ultimate 
fusion  with  the  egg  cell  thereby  causing 
the  blossoms  to  blast  or  drop  off.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  when 
conditions  of  high  air  temperature  and 
dry  atmosphere  occur  at  the  early  bloom¬ 
ing  period  of  the  raceme  (the  blossom 
cluster  of  the  Lima  bean)  low  pod  set 
will  result.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be 
done  about  this  situation,  since  the  fac¬ 
tors  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  grower. 

Club-root  of  cabbage  may  kill  young 
plants  or  prevent  older  ones  from  produc¬ 
ing  marketable  heads.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  a  parasite  slime  mold  that 
gains  entrance  through  the  root  hairs  or 
broken  roots  and  causes  the  roots  to  be¬ 
come  much  enlarged  and  distorted,  there¬ 
by  preventing  the  discharge  of  their  nor¬ 
mal  functions.  It  is  known  that  acid 
soils  are  especially  favorable  for  their  de¬ 
velopment  and  consequently  one  of  the 
chief  methods  of  control  is  the  application 
of  lime  to  adjust  the  soil  reaction  to 
silghtly  over  neutral  (pH  7.2).  It  is 
recommended  that  the  County  Agent  be 
asked  to  determine  how  much  lime  (hy¬ 
drated  lime  or  quick  lime  and  not  air 
slaked  or  ground  limestone)  will  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  about  the  correction  and 
that  this  amount  he  applied  about  six 
weeks  before  planting  and  harrowed  in 
to  the  soil. 

This  malady  is  also  readily  transferred 
to  a  virgin  field  by  the  seedling  plants 
grown  in  infected  seed  beds.  To  guard 
against  this  the  application  of  corrosive- 
sublimate  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of 
powder  in  10  gallons  of  water  is  now  rec¬ 
ommended.  The  powder  should  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  a  little  hot  water  and  then  made 
up  to  the  10  gallons,  being  careful  to 
avoid  the  use  of  metal  containers  as  stor¬ 
age  vessels.  This  solution  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  weekly  intervals  along  the  row 
in  the  seed  bed  at  about  the  rate  of  one 
gallon  to  40  feet  of  row.  Other  general 
precautions  in  the  control  of  this  disease 
are  the  destruction  of  weeds  belonging  to 
the  mustard  family,  the  selection  of  well- 
drained  soil  for  the  crop,  the  practice  of 
long  crop  rotations  and  the  elimination  of 
club-root  infested  soil  as  a  location  for 
cabbage  seed  beds.  w.  d.  e. 


Big  Crops  of  Corn 

Last  Fall  we  raised  about  200  bushels 
of  ear  corn  per  acre  in  our  two  fields 
here  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  our  miracle  crop.  By  this  I  mean  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  crops  we  ever 
raised  during  one  of  the  driest  seasons 
we  ever  had.  Stalks  and  ears  were  mar¬ 
velous.  Many  stalks  bore  two  big  ears, 
some  stalks  had  two  suckers,  each  of 
which  had  a  good  ear.  In  my  lifetime  of 
farming,  four  ears  from  one  kernel 
planted  was  something  I  had  never  ac¬ 
complished.  Remember  it  was  field  corn, 
not  sweet  corn. 

Big  crops  of  corn  are  the  usual  and  not 
the  unusual  experience  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  We  have  a  good  dark  limestone 
loam.  Lime,  commercial  fertilizer  and 
immense  quantities  of  rich  manure  have 
been  applied  for  generations.  We  plow 
under  a  clover,  Alfalfa,  Timothy  sod  in 
Fall  or  Spring.  That  plowed  in  Spring 
gets  the  Winter’s  supply  of  manure.  We 
harrow  or  disk  three  times  before  plant¬ 
ing.  The  corn  gets  three  thorough  culti¬ 
vations.  We  usually  plant  in  rows  three 
feet  apart  dropping  the  kernels  IS  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Silage  corn  is  planted 
nearer.  Silos  are  filled  in  late  September 
when  wheat  is  sown  on  disked  stubbles. 
Silo  corn  usually  follows  corn  and  the 
field  gets  manure  and  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer.  We  get  an  immense  tonnage  of 
silage,  that  is  all  of  us  do.  One  farm 
differs  little  from  its  neighbor.  The  ro¬ 
tation  is  hay,  corn,  oats  or  potatoes  or 
tobacco,  wheat  and  then  hay  again  except 
where  wheat  follows  silo  corn. 

ROBERT  I.  WEIGLEY. 
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WHEELIN 


COP-R-LOY  FENCE 

REG.U.S.PAT.  OF  P. 


spared  in  attaining  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  you  get  in  Wheeling 
Heavy  Zinc  Coated  Farm  Fence. 

Made  of  COP-R-LOY  with 
heavy  pure  zinc  protection,  woven 
on  modern  looms,  you  get  Wheel¬ 
ing  Heavy  Zinc  Coated  Farm 
Fence  after  thorough  and  prac¬ 
tical  testing  at  the  factory  where 
it  is  stretched  up  under  actual 
field  conditions.  The  name  Wheel¬ 
ing  also  stands,  therefore,  for 
extra  precaution  for  your  benefit 
as  well  as  the  double  value  in 
durability  of  base  metal  and  coat¬ 
ing.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  decide 
now  on  Wheeling  Fence.  Your 
dealer  will  supply  you  with  any 
style  or  type  you  require,  also 
with  Wheeling  Barbed  Wire, 
Staples,  Steel  Posts  and  other 
necessities.  The  name  Wheeling 
protects  your  investment  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  large  or  small. 


Ask  your  Wheeling  dealer  why 
he  selected  Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc 
Coated  Farm  Fence  to  sell  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  He  will  tell 
you  that  this  name  stands  for  the 
double  value  fence  .  .  .  the  only 
woven  fence  that  gives  you  the 
long-wearing  durable  combination 
of  genuine  COP-R-LOY,  the  cop¬ 
per  alloyed  metal,  and  heavy  pure 
zinc  coating  applied  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  way. 

The  name  Wheeling  has  identi¬ 
fied  dependable  service  in  sheet 
steel  and  wire  products  for  farm 
use  for  more  than  forty-five  years 
.  .  .  experience  like  Wheeling’s, 
backed  by  necessary  resources  and 
facilities,  assures  you  complete 
fencing  satisfaction  because  nei¬ 
ther  time  nor  money  has  been 
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YOUR  WHEELING 
FENCE  DEALER 
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WHEELING  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 


New  York  Buffalo  Chicago  Atlanta 
Kansas  City  St.  Louts  '  Loufsville  Philadelphia 


WHEELING  .  WIST  VIRGINIA 

Minneapolis  Columbus  ,  O. 


Detroit 


Richmond 


Belted  and 
Direct  Geared  Pampers 

l  wonderful  engine  for  home  and  farm. 

Cheapest  reliable  power  for  pumping* 
sawing*  separating  or  similarwork.  Put 
one  to  work  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself- 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2I9E  Mulberry  St.  HARRISBURG.  PA. 


;eel  Tires 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens.  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2to6H.P.  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Price*  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFC.  CO.,  (  Writs  nearest  office) 
4705  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St„  Ne*  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
cfig.F  North  4th  St..  Columbus,  Ohio 


SHAW^^TRACTOA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


One  of  my  rambles  took  me  through  the 
cut-over  lands  and  there  I  saw  a  lesson 
nature  had  spread  out  so  plainly  that  he 
who  ran  might  read.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  that  whole  region  was  covered  with 
an  extra  tine  stand  of  Norway  and  white 
pine  then  along  came  the  lumberman  to 
slaughter  with  ruthless  hand.  Fire  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  of  destruction,  leaving 
those  rolling  hills  bare  and  naked  of  vege¬ 
tation.  A  kindly  nature  was  doing  its 
best  to  repair  the  damage  but  the  thin 
and  sour  soil  would  raise  only  a  scat¬ 
tered  carpet  of  wire  grass  and  a  few 
scrub  oaks  and  poplars  with  here  and 
there  blow  holes  where  the  white  sand 
was  exposed.  The  sad  part  was  that  un¬ 
scrupulous  spectators  had  bought  that 
wasted  land  and  sold  it  as  farms  to  un¬ 
wary  purchasers,  mostly  foreigners  who 
had  worked  in  the  big  cities  long  enough 
to  make  a  stake.  They  came,  cleared  the 
land  of  stumps  at  a  prodigous  labor,  built 
houses  and  barns,  tried  to  raise  crops  and 
met  either  complete  failure  or  were  hang¬ 
ing  on  without  hope,  a  defeated  class  of 
miserable  failures  living  lives  of  desola¬ 
tion  and  despair.  Those  buildings  were 
devoid  of  paint,  the  shingles  were  rotting, 
disrepair  was  everywhere,  fence  posts 
leaning  crazily,  yards  unkempt,  roofs  sag¬ 
ging,  the  men  with  whom  I  talked  were 
alike  in  being  a  complaining  and  bitter 
lot.  The  obvious  lesson  was  that  man  in 
his  crass  foolishness  was  attempting  to 
show  nature  and  nature  knew  best. 


of  spic  and  span  cleanliness,  the  smell  of 
new  paint,  the  newness  of  fresh  wallpaper 
and  the  painful  ordiliness  of  my  favorite 
nook  but  soon  it  will  all  wear  off,  my 
feeling  of  discomfort  I  mean  and  there 
really  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  clean  and 
neat  home  after  Winter's  smoke  and 
grime.  We  are  getting  Spring  showers 
with  the  air  filled  with  dust  from  the  Far 
West  and  what  that  rain  does  to  newly 
washed  windows  is  a  sin.  Washing  part 
of  a  Nebraska  or  Kansas  farm  from  a 
Michigan  window  is  no  cinch  as  our 
housewives  here  can  well  testify  and  it  is 
a  recurrent  process  each  Spring  lately. 

There  again  is  an  example  of  man  try¬ 
ing  to  be  smarter  than  nature.  Left  in 
buffalo  grass  sod  those  plains  were  stable 
as  rocks,  plowed  and  cultivated  a  few 
years  and  grass  roots  all  rotted,  those 
same  plains  fly  up  and  move  in  blinding- 
sheets  of  dust,  leaving  the  primeval  bones 
of  nature  exposed.  Which  just  reminds 
me,  that  speaking  about  all  those  things 
of  other  localities  makes  me  wonder  what 
I  am  overlooking  right  at  home. 

Maybe  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to 
take  a  slow  ramble  over  the  place  and 
see  whether  nature  is  trying  to  teach  me 
a  few  lessons  hitherto  disregarded.  Bet 
a  nickel  I  will  find  several  things  which 
I  thought  smart  at  the  time  but  are  any¬ 
thing  but  smart  in  the  light  of  experi¬ 
ence. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  reber. 


Peach  Tree  Borer 

The  most  destructive  of  the  wood  bor¬ 
ing  insects  that  attack  peach  trees  is  the 
common  peach  tree  borer.  This  insect  is 
often  confused  with  the  lesser  peach 
borer.  Both  of  these  insects  are  native 
to  North  America  and  both  show  a  de¬ 
cided  preference  for  the  peach  tree,  al¬ 
though  they  sometimes  attack  plum  and 
cherry.  The  peach  tree  borer,  however, 
works  only  at  the  base  of  the  tree  at  or 
below  soil  level  and  attacks  vigorous  as 
well  as  weak  trees ;  whereas  the  lesser 
peach  borer  feeds  in  diseased  and  wound¬ 
ed  areas  on  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk 
and  on  the  larger  branches. 

The  adult  of  the  peach  tree  borer  is  a 
clear-winged  moth  that  appears  in  July 
or  August  and  deposits  eggs  near  the  base 
of  a  peach  tree.  These  hatch  into  tiny 
larvae  that  bore  into  the  bark  and  feed 
on  the  cambium  or  inner  bark  where  they 
form  irregular  burrows.  They  remain  in 
these  burrows  in  a  dormant  state  during 
the  Winter  but  again  continue  their  work 
in  the  Spring  and  Summer.  When  fully 
grown  they  measure  from  1  to  1JA  inch  in 
length.  The  feeding  of  the  borers  causes 
a  large  flow  of  gum  which,  together  with 
frass  or  castings,  indicates  where  the 
larvae  are  working.  Trees  of  all  ages  are 
attacked,  but  most  injury  is  done  to  small 
trees  which  oftentimes  are  girdled  and 
killed. 

Control  measures  for  the  peach  tree 
borer  should  be  applied  during  the  latter 
half  of  September  or  early  October  but, 
if  the  Fall  treatment  has  not  been  made 
and  the  life  of  a  tree  is  threatened,  a 
Spring  application  may  be  made  about 


May  15  or  when  the  soil  temperature  is 
approximately  00  degrees. 

The  control  for  this  insect  consists  of 
the  proper  use  of  paradichlorobenzene 
crystals.  Clear  off  the  trash  about  the 
base  of  the  tree  for  a  distance  of  six 
inches  from  the  trunk.  Then  distribute 
the  crystals  evenly  in  a  narrow,  continu¬ 
ous,  circular  baud  on  the  soil  about  the 
tree.  The  band  should  be  about  one  inch 
wide,  and  none  of  it  closer  than  one  inch 
to  the  trunk.  The  chemical  then  should 
be  covered  about  three  inches  deep  with  a 
cone  of  earth.  One  ounce  of  the  material 
is  advised  for  treating  a  full-grown  tree 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  ounce  for 
trees  from  three  to  five  years  old.  Three 
or  four  weeks  after  the  application  the 
mound  should  be  removed. 


THE  MAILBAG 

THREE-YOLK  EGG 

One  of  my  New  Hampshire  pullets  laid 
a  large  egg  the  other  day,  closely  resem¬ 
bling  in  size  a  duck  egg.  When  the  egg 
was  opened  there  were  three  yolks.  Is 
this  a  common  occurrence?  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  of  my  poultry  ac¬ 
quaintances  who  have  heard  of  a  triple¬ 
yolk  egg  before,  but  I  cannot  think  that 
the  instance  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

New  Jersey.  ir.  s.  B. 


BATTERY  RADIOS 

Will  some  of  your  subscribers  give  us 
their  experience  with  farm  radios  where 
power  lines  are  not  available.  What 
kind  of  batteries  have  proven  most  sat¬ 
isfactory?  Are  the  so-called  “wind- 
chargers”  a  success?  j.  c.  g. 

Virginia. 


That  brings  me  to  a  thought  which 
came  to  me  of  late.  I  begin  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  worthless 
land ;  it  derives  a  reputation  of  being 
worthless  simply  because  men  attempt  to 
raise  something  to  which  the  land  is  not 
adapted.  That  worthless  farm  land  I  saw 
was  actually  worthy  land  had  it  been 
planted  to  young  evergreen  trees  with  an 
eye  to  supplying  a  future  demand  for 
Christmas  trees  but  for  corn  and  oats  it 
was  a  failure.  One  farmer  said  he  had 
raised  six  acres  of  beans  and  made  exact¬ 
ly  12  cents  on  the  crop,  not  clear  you  un¬ 
derstand,  as  no  allowance  was  made  for 
labor,  rental  value  of  ground,  thrashing 
bill,  etc.,  but  12  cents  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  seed  and  that  for  six  acres.  An¬ 
other  man  had  raised  100  bushels  of  po¬ 
tatoes  on  five  acres,  not  100  bushels  of 
salable  potatoes  but  field  run  stuff  and  it 
ran  small  so  over  half  would  be  graded 
out.  One  has  only  pity  for  such  families 
who  have  met  defeat  and  failure.  And 
that  brings  me  to  my  next  topic. 

It  was  obvious  that  failure  stalked  the 
land  without  close  examination  for  not  a 
gallon  of  paint  had  been  used  for  years 
along  that  road  or  rather  along  those 
winding  roads  for  we  traversed  many 
miles  of  that  section.  A  small  village, 
stagnated  and  half  dead,  also  revealed  old 
buildings  guiltless  of  paint  and  with  sag¬ 
ging  roofs.  A  sizable  stream  had  been 
damned  at  one  time,  a  concrete  spillway 
installed  and  a  small  generator  installed 
for  electric  light  but  the  dam  was  crumb¬ 
ling,  the  concrete  cracked,  the  little  plant 
dismantled,  desolation  and  defeat  stalked 
the  village  streets.  The  church  had  been 
painted  at  one  time  but  the  cupola  sagged 
to  one  side,  the  siding  looked  blistered 
and  cracked.  The  schoolhouse  alone  did 
not  look  so  bad  but  I  wondered  what  life 
meant  for  the  children  who  grew  up  in 
such  a  place.  A  gallon  of  paint,  a  cheap 
brush,  and  an  old  pair  of  overalls  may 
mean  a  new  outlook  on  life,  a  new  surge 
of  pride  and  courage  to  say  nothing  of 
increased  value  far  beyond  the  cost  of  the 
paint  yet  I  look  and  understand  because 
I,  too,  have  to  forego  many  things  which 
I  would  fain  to  do  because  the  money  is 
lacking.  However,  there  is  no  valid  ex¬ 
cuse  for  unkempt  door  yards,  ragged  and 
half  dead  shrubbery,  stinking  pools  of 
stagnant  water  before  the  place,  barn 
yards  which  are  quagmires  of  filth,  as  it 
requires  only  the  exercise  of  a  little 
muscle  to  clean  up.  When  pride  is  gone, 
manhood  and  womanhood  is  gone,  and 
people  become  mere  creatures,  in  very 
truth  the  awful  picture  drawn  in  the 
poem,  “The  Man  with  the  Hoe.”  Come 
to  think  of  it,  the  Missus  has  ordered 
paint  and  wallpaper,  first  a  gentle  hint, 
next  a  request  and  now  an  order  and  that 
is  final  for  she  means  business ;  so  paint 
and  wallpaper  shall  be  forthcoming.  Like 
all  men,  I  hate  being,  or  rather  having 
the  home  all  torn  up  and  like  most  men  I 
have  to  flee  far  away  while  the  vigorous 
Spring  housecleaning  is  going  on.  This 
Spring  I  am  doubly  fortunate  for  my 
rambles  take  me  away  from  the  noise  and 
confusion.  I  shall  tread  lightly,  take  par¬ 
ticular  pains  to  wipe  my  shoes  and  dust 
my  pants  before  coming  in.  I  shall  feel 
a  bit  stiff  and  uncomfortable  in  that  air 


Insist  on  INTERNATIONAL 


SAFE  SCHOOL  BUSES 


for  the 


Children 

This  illustration  shows  a  school  bus 
mounted  on  an  International 
VA'ton  Model  C-30. 


A  Full  Line  of 
Internationals  for  the  Farm 

The  illustration  below  shows  the  International  Half - 
Ton  Truck  with  cab  and  pick-up  body — a  fine  truck 
for  light  hauling  jobs.  International  builds  a  complete 
line  of  trucks ,  available  with  a  variety  of  bodies,  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  hauling. 


Safety  .  .  Economy  .  .  Dependability  .  .  these  im¬ 
portant  features  in  school  transportation  are  qualities 
built  into  International  School  Buses.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  bus  chassis  combines  sound  design,  sturdy 
construction,  and  modern  mechanical  refinements  to 
provide  safe  school  transportation  at  low  cost. 

Make  a  careful  study  before  you  buy  and  you  will 
readily  see  why  so  many  school  boards  insist  that  the 
children  in  their  care  ride  in  Internationals. 

To  meet  the  widely  different  school-transporta¬ 
tion  needs,  there  are  International  chassis  in  a  range 
of  sizes  and  wheelbases.  Call  on  the  nearest  Com¬ 
pany-owned  branch,  or  International  dealer,  for 
complete  information.  Write  us  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  bus  catalog. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (incorporated)  Chicago,  Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Vermont  Apple  Growers’  Conference 


The  Vermont  Apple  Growers’  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  at  Rutland,  April  9-10. 
The  program  was  opened  by  J.  E.  Carri- 
gan,  Director  of  the  Vermont  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service,  with  W.  J.  An¬ 
derson,  president  of  the  Vermont  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  presiding.  The  close 
co-operation  of  the  various  State  agencies 
in  making  this  meeting  a  success  does 
credit  to  each  of  them,  including,  besides 
the  Extension  Service,  the  Vermont  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  Vermont 
Horticultural  Society,  the  Tri-County 
Fruit  Growers’  Association,  the  Wind¬ 
ham  County  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
and  the  Rutland  Farm  Bureau  Associa¬ 
tion. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  factors 
affecting  the  price  of  apples  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Varney  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Vermont.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  consumption  of  apples  in  the 
United  States  dropped  to  50  pounds  per 
person  for  the  five-year  period  from  1927- 
1951,  as  compared  with  110  pounds  per 
person  in  1899.  Other  fruits,  such  as 
citrus  fruits,  peaches,  grapes  and  pears, 
have  increased  in  amount  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  amount  of  increase  in  these 
fruits  almost  exactly  making  up  the  de¬ 
crease  in  apple  consumption.  Exports 
have  declined,  as  well.  To  off-set  these 
somewhat  depressing  figures  come  those 
which  show  a  decrease  in  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  apples  in  Vermont,  the  de¬ 
crease  coming  largely  from  non-commer¬ 
cial  orchards, 

A  most  interesting  discussion  arose 
over  the  proposal  by  a  committee  from 
the  Vermont  Horticultural  Society  to 
favor  a  marking  and  grading  law  whereby 
all  packages  of  apples  packed,  shipped  or 
offered  for  sale  in  Vermont  must  bear 
marks  designating  the  grade  of  fruit. 
That  there  was  considerable  backing  for 
the  proposal  indicates  clearly  that  there 
are  more  good  growers  than  poor  growers 
in  Vermont.  A  similar  proposal  made  in 
some  other  States  in  the  Union  would 
meet  with  prompt  defeat  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  much  inferior  fruit,  which 

Fertilization  and 

I  am  a  small  fruit  producer — 1,500  to 
2,OUO  bushels  of  apples  yearly.  I  want 
to  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  most  in¬ 
formative  paper  in  fruit  and  many  other 
things  that  I  read.  You  surely  publish 
interesting  facts.  As  for  my  problem,  I 
have  185  apple  trees,  most  of  them  have 
beeu  in  sod  for  8  to  10  years.  The  last 
two  years  I  have  used  cyanamid  around 
the  trees ;  do  you  think  that  I  should 
change  to  nitarte  of  soda  this  year? 
Could  you  advise  me  on  using  anthracite 
coal  ashes  around  apple  trees  close  to  the 
trunk?  Could  I  use  one  gallon  of  lime- 
sulphur,  10  pounds  of  flotation  sulphur 
three  pounds  of  lead  arsenate,  one-half 
pint  Black  Leaf  40,  and  five  to  six 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime  to  100  gallons 
of  water  for  control  of  scab?  H.  G.  s. 

The  answer  to  your  question  is  to  be 
found  largely  in  whether  or  not  you  are 
getting  results.  If  you  are,  then  you  will 
do  well  to  stick  pretty  close  to  what  you 
are  doing,  whether  it  is  cyanamid,  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  clean  cultivation,  or  what 
not.  This  is  the  first  principle.  You  are 
possibly  thinking  in  terms  of  what  may 
be  the  result  from  long  continued  use  of 
one  particular  fertilizer,  such  as  a  possi¬ 
ble  acid  reaction  from  the  use  of  some 
fertilizers  and  iu  alkaline  reaction  from 
others.  If  there  are  effects  of  this  kind 
in  the  orchard  game  they  are  few  and 
far  between  and  confined  to  limited  situa¬ 
tions.  By  and  large  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  use  some  kind  of  a  nitrogen¬ 
ous  fertilizer  on  trees  that  are  in  sod,  and 
to  get  the  material  on  in  time  for  early 
Spring  growth.  In  this  respect.  Fall  ap- 
lication  may  sometimes  be  better  than 
Spring  application. 

Be  sure  to  follow  the  manufacturer’s 
directions  in  using  the  fertilizer.  Cyan¬ 
amid  should  receive  even  distribution  and 
should  be  applied  early.  On  light  soils, 
in  inexperienced  hands,  and  applied  not 
according  to  directions,  cyanamid  has  oc¬ 
casionally  given  injury  to  trees. 

Anthracite  coal  ashes  will  give  no 


growers  seem  to  insist  must  tmcl  a  mar¬ 
ket.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the 
proposal,  to  be  sure,  but  finally  it  was 
passed,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
follow  the  matter  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

If  such  a  compulsory  marking  and 
grading  law'  should  be  put  into  effect,  it 
would  be  a  most  glowing  tribute  to  the 
progressive  attitude  of  the  apple  indus¬ 
try  of  Vermont.  The  law  would  include 
both  open  and  closed  packages,  so  that  a 
grocer  or  peddler  would  be  compelled  to 
mark  fruit  offered  for  sale  to  the  house- 
w'ife,  using  the  Vermont  standards  as  of¬ 
ficial  markings.  He  could  not  mark  a 
basket  “fancy”  unless  it  was  really  of 
fancy  grade. 

A  series  of  printed  questions  furnished 
interesting  topics  for  discussion.  There 
w'as,  for  example,  much  interest  in  the 
possibility  of  complete  fertilizers.  Many 
growers  showed  a  preference  for  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer,  although  it  wras  reported 
that  experiments  had  failed  to  show  any 
evidence  that  phosphorus  and  potash 
would  give  favox-able  response  in  tree 
growth  excepting  as  they  might  improve 
growth  of  the  cover  crop  or  affect  the 
physical  texture  of  the  soil.  Attention 
wras  also  given  to  some  of  the  newer  ap¬ 
ple  varieties,  as  Cortland,  Macoun,  Ken¬ 
dall  and  Lawfam,  directed  at  varieties  to 
supplement  McIntosh  which  w'ould  not 
drop,  which  would  be  hardy  in  Vermont, 
and  which  could  be  handled  more  easily 
than  McIntosh.  As  one  grower  said.  “It 
is  easier  to  bruise  the  skin  of  a  McIn¬ 
tosh  apple  than  to  crack  the  shell  of  an 
egg.” 

The  local  committee  in  charge  of  the 
meeting  was  Sherman  Allen  of  Fair  Ha¬ 
ven,  Fred  Boyd  of  Clarendon,  and  Roy 
A.  Burroughs  of  Rutland.  New  officers  of 
the  Vermont  Horticultural  Society  are : 
J.  M.  Thomas,  president ;  Mr.  Ellis,  vice- 
president  ;  Mr.  Allen,  treasurer ;  Prof. 
Cummings,  secretary;  and  Mr.  Darrow, 
Sir.  Anderson  and  Sir.  Ilavin,  members  of 
the  executive  committee.  H.  B.  T. 

Spray  Problems 

benefit  excepting  as  they  may  help  to 
flocculate  a  heavy  soil. 

Your  spray  formula  may  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  you  particular  conditions,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  are  concerned  about  russet- 
ing  and  burning  from  lime-sulphur,  but 
you  will  do  well  to  look  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommended  schedule  and  check  it 
with  your  local  spray  service  men. 

1.  — Delayed  Dormant  (when  the  leaves 
of  the  blossom  buds  are  out  from  one- 
fourtli  to  one-half  inch).  Lime-sulphur, 
two  gallons ;  lead  arsenate,  three  pounds ; 
nicotine  sulphate,  one  pint ;  water  to 
make  100  gallons. 

2.  —  Pre-blossom  Spray  (applied  be¬ 
tween  the  delayed  dormant  and  the  bloom 
and  timed  to  get  on  ahead  of  rains  during 
this  period ) .  Lime-sulphur,  two  gallons  ; 
lead  arsenate,  three  pounds;  water  to 
make  100  gallons. 

3.  — Calyx  Spray  (when  the  last  of  the 
petals  are  falling).  Lime-sulphur,  two 
gallons ;  lead  arsenate,  three  pounds ;  wa¬ 
ter  to  make  100  gallons. 

4.  —  First  Cover  Spray  (about  four 
weeks  after  the  calyx  spray).  Lime-sul¬ 
phur,  two  gallons;  lead  arsenate,  three 
pounds ;  water  to  make  100  gallons. 

5.  —  Second  Cover  Spray  (about  the 
first  of  July,  primarily  for  apple  mag¬ 
got).  Two  gallons  lime-sulphur,  three 
pounds  lead  arsenate,  water  to  make  100 
gallons. 

These  are  the  essential  sprays  and  may 
be  varied  to  meet  particular  situations. 
For  example,  if  you  are  concerned  about 
spray  burning,  you  should  consider  using 
a  wettable  sulphur  in  the  cover  sprays, 
using  the  material  according  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  recommendations.  If  rosy 
aphis  is  your  worst  pest,  perhaps  a  tar 
wash  would  be  better  iu  the  dormant 
spray ;  and  if  red  bug  is  severe,  possibly 
one  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  might  be 
added  to  the  calyx  spray.  H.  b.  t. 


Ule  Continental  Divide,  Mt.  Gould  and  Swift  Current  Lake  seen  from  the  Many 
Glacier  Hotel,  one  of  the  interesting  points  covered  in  the  Seventh  R.  N.-Y.  Tour. 


VlTS  GOING  TO  BE 
*TOUGH  TO  RAISE  THE  ^ 
SECOND  BROOD.  EVERY¬ 
ONE'S  SWITCHING  TO 

.  ASTRINGENT 

V  ARSENATE  OF 
[Pplv  LEAD  . 


SPRAYS  AND 
DUSTS 


THE  fact  that  you  may  have  started  the 
season  without  "Astringent”  Arsenate 
of  Lead  is  no  reason  for  running  a  further 
risk  with  your  early  cover  sprays.  Infesta¬ 
tion  is  at  its  height  now  —  and  every  worm 
you  don’t  kill  is  going  to  plague  you  a 
thousand  times  over  when  its  second  brood 
hatches  out. 

At  horticultural  meetings,  and  where- 
ever  growers  get  together,  the  word  is 
passed  "You’d  do  well  to  switch  to  fAs- 
stringent’  Arsenate  of  Lead.  It  cleaned  up 
my  orchard  last  year.” 

> 

We’ve  estimated,  from  thousands  of 
reports,  that  15%  to  20%  improved  control 
is  a  conserv  ative  average  .  .  .  And  the  "As¬ 
tringent”  product  costs  no  more! 


General  Chemical  Company.  . .  40  Rector  st.,  New  York 

Ah,:  ATLANTA,  BALTIMORE,  BOSTON,  BUFFALO,  CHARLOTTE,  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND. 
DENVER.  KANSAS  CITY,  LOS  ANGELES,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MONTEZUMA  (GA.),  PHILADELPHIA. 
PITTSBURGH,  PROVIDENCE,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE,  ST.  LOUIS. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Cash  Crops.”  I  am  interested  in  "Astringent”  Lead 
and  also  in  the  product  (s)  I  have  underscored  below. 


Name , 


Address 


ALSO:  LIME  SULPHUR  SOLUTION  —  DRY  LIME  SULPHUR  —  OIL  EMULSION  "83"—  STANDARD  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  —  CALCIUM 
ARSENATE  —  ARSENITE  OF  ZINC  —  BASIC  ZINC  ARSENATE  —  PARIS  GREEN  —  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  —  DRITOMIC  SULPHUR  — 
APPLE  DRITOMIC  SULPHUR  -  PARADICHLOROBENZENE  —  NICOTINE  SULPHATE  —  X-13  (PYRETHRUM  EXTRACT)  —  FUNGI 

(SULPHUR)  DUST  —  SULPHUR-ARSENICAL  OUSTS  —  BORDEAUX-ARSENICAL  DUST  —  COPPER  LIME  DUSTS  —  ROTENONE  DUS». 


SH«°vV  BUZZARD u,av 

2  JOBS-1  MACHINE.  Hay  chopping  first— silo  filling  later— 
both  done  most  efficiently  with  the  NEW  BLIZZARD.  Not  a 
nut  or  bolt  need  be  changed.  Marvelous  !  Speedy  !  NEW  all 
steel  paddle  roll  with  crimped  edges  plus  NEW  steel  wide  flare 
streamlined  table— makes  faster,  easier  work  of  bay  chopping — 
perfectly  SAFE— and  no  EXTRA  price ! 

Learn  all  about  Blizzard’s  spectacular  improvements— NEW 
“gears  boused  in  oil” — NEW  alemite  system.  “12  Big  Reasons 
Why  Blizzard  Excels” — including  All-angle  pipe  delivery — moly 
alloy  cutting  wheel,  knife  adjustment  at  full  speed,  etc.  All 
described  in  latest  catalog.  Send  for  it  today ! 

BLIZZARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  R,  CANTON,  OHIO 


C Ltd  DEUUER 
IT  UJHERE  V0U 
PLEASE  ! 


FREE  TRIAL  WEED  BURNER 

THAT  KILLS  WEEDS  QUICKLY  WITH 


AER0IL  No.  99  FIRE  CUN 
torch  of  100  uses!  Dujroys 
weeds — once  and  for  all.  Effective  ,, 
also  for  burning  slumps,  making  fire  )  All 
paths,  destroying  Insect  pests,  etc.  Burns  kerosene, 
line,  stove  oil.  Endorsed  by  over  100  Colleges.  E»p4ri- 
mtnt  Stations  Used  by  U  S  Forestry  Service  and  other 
Govt.  Depts.  Simple,  economical — ABSOLUTELY  SAFE' 
New  low  price.  $16  lor  COMPLETE  OUTFIT 
Includes  p  big  4-gallon  Welded  Fuel  Tank. 
Pressure  Gauge:  2”  Air  Pump.  7  It.  Oil  Hose, 
and  the  proven  AEROIL  BURNER  producing  a 
flame  2.000°F..  3"  dlam..  30"  long!  Sold  on 
10  days  free  trial  and  MONEY-BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Order  direct  from  A E ROIL  BURNER 
CO.,  -lee.,  West  New  York,  New  lersey. 
Illustrated  Folder  No.  227-F  Free. 


RATTFRirC  Edison  non-acid  Storage  Batteriep 
1  lLMLJ  for  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery 
diseases  unknown.  Long  life.  etc.  Complete  Generat¬ 
ing  Plants,  motors,  etc.  Free  interesting  literature. 

HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St„  N.  Y. 
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House  Trouble  ? 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in. 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  b.  Whitman 
320  pages,  5  Vi  x  8 

XJERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
T-L  that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  iuseets;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  aud  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tnat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
juch  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes"  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tlie  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


CASH  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  in 
March  is  estimated  at  $513,000,000,  compared 
with  the  revised  estimate  of  $467,000,000  in  February 
and  $429,000,000  in  March,  1935.  The  increase  in  in¬ 
come  from  February  to  March  this  year  was  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  usual  seasonal  decline.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  1936,  farmers’  income  from  the  sale 
ot  farm  products  has  amounted  to  $1,538,000,000 
compared  with  $1,281,000,000  in  the  same  period  of 
1935,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  farm  income  from  February  to 
March  was  the  result  of  larger  marketings,  as  the 
level  of  farm  prices  declined  about  5  per  cent.  The 
movement  of  grains,  potatoes,  truck  crops,  hogs  and 
eggs  increased  much  more  than  seasonally  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  most  of  the  increase  in  farm  income  in 
February  and  March. 

Reports  are  to  the  effect  that  marketings  will  con¬ 
tinue  larger  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  at  least  un¬ 
til  the  1936  crops  begin  to  move  to  market,  and  that 
farm  income  also  will  continue  to  exceed  that  of  the 
same  months  last  year.  However,  marketings  and 
income  during  the  second  quarter  of  1936  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  those  of  the  same  period  last  year 
by  as  great  a  margin  as  they  did  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year. 

* 

THE  Soy  bean  crop  of  this  country  is  increasing 
rapidly,  last  year's  yield  being  valued  at  around 
$30,000,000  to  producers.  This  plant  has  long  been 
known  for  its  feeding  value  for  livestock,  and  hu¬ 
mans  to  some  extent,  as  well  as  its  soil  improving 
qualities,  but  the  great  increase  has  come  from  other 
demands  than  these.  About  50  factories  making 
paints,  glues,  varnishes,  oilcloth,  etc.,  are  using  Soy 
beans  as  part  of  their  raw  material.  In  paints  alone, 
recent  demand  has  increased  about  one-third. 

Soy  beans  can  be  grown  almost  anywhere  in  this 
country,  but  to  make  the  crop  profitable  outside  of 
soil  improvement  and  livestock  feeding  one  needs  to 
be  near  a  factory  where  the  beans  are  processed  for 
other  purposes.  In  some  cases  a  dozen  or  more 
farmers  in  a  well-adapted  locality  can  raise  enough 
to  interest  large  buyers,  or  perhaps  get  a  small  fac¬ 
tory  nearby,  where  the  beans  can  be  worked  up  at 
a  minimum  of  shipping  and  middleman  expense. 
This  crop  is  not  a  thing  to  plunge  in,  but  there  are 
possibilities  in  it  that  may  well  be  considered  in  a 
good  farming  locality.  We  know  one  place  where 
Soy  beans  will  grow,  and  the  land  needs  the  im¬ 
provement,  yet  the  farmers  continue  to  raise  rye,  a 
soil  exhausting  crop,  which  does  not  sell  so  well  as 
in  former  years. 

* 

THIS  is  corn-planting  time  in  our  northern  coun¬ 
try.  Father’s  rule  was  to  have  the  corn  in  the 
ground  by  the  10th  of  May.  That  was  a  locality 
where  we  expected  frost  around  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  sometimes  it  came  sooner. 

Corn  is  our  most  wonderful  crop,  considering  what 
it  does  in  a  short  time — about  100  days.  Those  three 
or  four  kernels  we  have  in  the  hill  send  their  shoots 
above  ground  in  a  week,  and  then  with  warm 
weather  it  grows  so  rapidly  that  one  can  see  the 
difference  from  one  day  to  another.  Cultivating  corn 
is  an  interesting  job,  making  one  feel  that  he  is 
working  with  the  aristocrat  of  crops.  By  late  Sum¬ 
mer  the  roots  fill  the  ground  between  the  rows,  and 
are  busy  making  possible  the  8  to  12-foot  stalks  with 
ears  yielding  400  fold  or  more  of  grain — good  food 
for  man  and  beast ! 


NEW  York  State  tops  the  list  in  duck  raising. 

The  number  reported  is  1,545,943,  or  nearly  14 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States.  No  other 
State  has  developed  the  commercial  duck  business  as 
extensively  as  the  Empire  State.  Most  of  the  ducks 
are  raised  for  meat,  although  the  laying  type  of  duck 
is  attracting  considerable  attention. 

Suffolk,  Nassau,  Erie  and  Sullivan  counties  lead 
in  the  number  of  ducks  reared.  Suffolk  County 
alone,  according  to  census  figures  for  1930,  raised 
more  than  a  million,  or  nearly  three-fourths  of  all 
ducks  raised  in  the  State.  Judged  by  census  data 
for  1910,  1920  and  1930,  duck-raising  in  New  York 
has  been  increasing,  probably  due  to  the  nearness  of 
good  and  profitable  markets. 

Feed  is  the  largest  item  of  cost  in  the  care  of 
ducks,  as  they  require  about  half  again  as  much  feed 
to  attain  their  growth  and  to  produce  a  dozen  eggs 
as  do  hens.  More  labor  is  also  required,  as  is  more 
floor  space  for  a  single  duck  than  for  a  single  hen. 
Mortality  of  ducks  is  much  less  than  that  of  hens, 
but  this  advantage  is  more  than  offset  by  the  higher 
feed  charges. 

* 

THE  time  when  fertilizers  are  applied  and  the 
position  they  are  placed  in  relation  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants  may  have  considerable  effect  upon  the 
value  obtained  from  the  use  of  fertilizer.  Plants  can 
use  the  fertilizer  only  when  they  become  dissolved  in 
the  film  of  water  than  coats  the  tiny  soil  particles 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  roots.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  that  all  fertilizers  dissolve  rapidly  and  are 
dispersed  throughout  the  feeding  zone  of  the  plant 
roots  but  this  is  not  true  in  many  cases. 

There  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  way  two  com¬ 
mon  types  of  nitrogen  carriers  react  after  they  are 
applied  to  the  soil.  Nitrate  of  soda  goes  into  solu¬ 
tion  quite  rapidly  and  if  it  is  applied  in  the  Fall  in 
orchards  or  on  Fall  grains  it  may  be  carried  below 
the  zone  where  the  roots  feed  before  growth  begins 
in  the  Spring.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  reacts  with  the 
soil  constituents  and  does  not  go  into  solution 
rapidly  so  it  can  be  applied  in  the  Fall  without  loss. 

Potash  salts  also  react  with  the  soil  and  are  not 
readily  lost  by  leaching.  The  fact  that  they  are 
slowly  soluble  indicates  that  potash  fertilizers  must 
be  distributed  rather  thoroughly  through  the  soil  by 
the  method  of  application  if  the  crop  is  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  benefit  from  them.  Phosphorus  also  should  he 
worked  into  the  soil  to  make  it  available  for  use  of 
the  plants. 

When  phosphate  fertilizers  are  used  on  grass 
crops,  the  application  is  usually  broadcast  and  then 
worked  deeply  into  the  soil  with  a  disk.  When  used 
with  row-crops,  such  as  corn,  the  phosphate  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  rows  or  hills  a  few  inches  from  the  seed. 
The  phosphates  used  for  fertilizers  react  with  the 
soil  and  this  type  of  fertilizer  may  not  move  more 
than  an  inch  from  its  point  of  application  in  several 
years. 

* 

THERE  are  several  means  of  treating  farm  land 
that  was  covered  with  deposits  of  sand,  gravel 
or  other  material  during  the  recent  floods.  The  best 
procedure  when  the  land  has  a  light  covering  of  sand 
or  gravel  is  to  scrape  it  with  a  slip  scraper  or  some 
other  type  of  scraping  device.  If  the  covering  is 
composed  of  fine  silt  or  clay  that  is  inclined  to  form 
a  crust,  it  should  be  dragged  with  a  spike-tooth  har¬ 
row.  In  many  cases,  the  covering  is  so  thick  that 
it  is  not  practical  to  scrape  or  drag  the  land.  In 
such  instance,  it  is  advisable  to  get  it  sodded-over  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  first  step  in  doing  this  is  to 
level-off  the  fields.  After  the  fields  have  been  made 
reasonably  level,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  as  much  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  principally  manure,  as  possible,  to  bind 
the  sand  or  gravel  together  and  to  hold  moisture. 
This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  have  shown  the 
washed -in  material  to  be  fairly  acid,  to  lack  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphorus,  to  be  practically  devoid  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  and  to  contain  a  fair  amount  of  po¬ 
tassium.  It  is  therefore  desirable  to  apply  manure 
and  superphosphate  or,  where  the  manure  supply  is 
inadequate,  a  complete  fertilizer.  One  having  an 
analysis  of  5-S-7  or  6-S-6  or  some  similar  analysis  is 
considered  to  be  best  applied  at  the  rate  of  300  or 
400  pounds  per  acre. 

Seedings  of  oats  with  Red  clover  and  Red-top  have 
been  found  satisfactory  on  land  like  that  which  has 
been  washed-in.  Timothy  does  not  thrive  on  it,  for 
this  grass  requires  more  fertile  soil.  Before  the 
oats  mature,  they  should  be  clipped  and  the  clip¬ 
pings  left  on  the  ground  to  help  furnish  needed  or¬ 
ganic  matter. 


May  9,  1936 

FTER  eight  years’  of  scientific  breeding  work, 
during  which  10,000  seedlings  were  produced 
in  cross-breeding  experiments,  a  new  strawberry 
variety  has  been  developed  by  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  is  being  widely  distributed 
to  growers  within  the  State.  Nearly  19,000  plants, 
which  will  fruit  in  1937,  have  been  distributed.  No 
more  plants  are  available  for  distribution. 

The  new  variety  will  remain  unnamed  until  the 
completion  of  the  field  tests,  the  last  plantings  for 
which  were  made  a  few  weeks  ago.  To  date,  the  new 
variety  is  known  only  as  “New  Jersey  No.  35.”  it 
is  a  heavy  producer  of  bright  red  berries  that  are 
above  average  in  taste  and  quality.  Plants  are  ap¬ 
parently  resistant  to  some  of  the  common  straw¬ 
berry  diseases.  It  fruits  in  early  mid-season.  In¬ 
dications  are  that  the  new  variety  will  yield  well 
above  the  State  average  of  3,000  quarts  to  the  acre. 

Jersey’s  annual  strawberry  acreage  varies  from 
6,000  to  6,500  acres,  and  gross  returns  run  from  $1,- 
000,000  to  $2,000,000  annually.  The  industry  is  most 
important  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Monmouth, 
Atlantic,  Camden,  Burlington  and  Middlesex,  al¬ 
though  strawberries  are  grown  in  every  rural  county 
in  the  State. 

If  field  tests  now  under  way  are  successful,  the 
new  variety  will  be  distributed  generally  to  Jersey 
growers. 

* 

Is  it  true  that  if  a  World  War  veteran  buys  a  fanj 
with  the  bonus  money  to  be  paid  on  June  15,  sud  i 
property  will  be  exempt  from  real  estate  taxes? 

New  York.  w.  r.  p. 

NDER  the  New  York  State  Tax  Law,  real 
property,  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  ad¬ 
justed  compensation  certificates  to  be  issued  to 
World  War  veterans,  is  exempt  (up  to  $5,000  in 
value)  from  State,  county  and  general  municipal 
taxation  to  the  extent  that  such  moneys  were  used 
in  the  purchase  of  the  property.  This  exemption 
does  not  extend  to  highway  or  school  taxes. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  any  exemption 
for  th(>  year,  the  property  must  be  bought  before  the 
date  as  of  which  property  is  assessed.  Application 
must  be  made  to  the  village,  town  or  city  tax  as¬ 
sessors  on  or  before  grievance  day  which  varies  in 
each  locality.  For  towns  in  Nassau  and  Westchester 
counties,  the  third  Tuesday  in  June  is  grievance  day  , 
in  Suffolk  County,  it  is  the  third  Tuesday  in  July. 
In  all  other  counties  grievance  day  is  fixed  by  the 
General  Tax  Law  as  the  third  Tuesday  in  August. 
In  villages  operating  under  the  General  Village  Law, 
the  date  is  the  third  Tuesday  in  November.  In  vil¬ 
lages  operating  under  special  charters  and  also  in 
cities,  the  charter  provision  controls  the  date  of 
filing. 

The  application  for  exemption  is  known  as  Form 
I  .  A.  B.  .>7  and  can  be  procured  on  request  from 
the  State  Tax  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

* 

OUR  ideas  of  the  earth  are  mainly  what  we  see 
on  the  surface.  The  output  of  mines  and  oil 
wells  gives  some  idea  of  things  deeper  down  in  the 
earth,  and  the  spouting  of  volcanoes  proves  that 
there  are  some  very  hot  spots  inside  the  earth.  Years 
ago  someone  wrote  an  ingenious  tale  about  a  man 
named  Symmes  who  found  a  hole  in  the  earth  in 
which,  while  investigating,  he  fell,  dropping  through 
the  8,000  miles  of  diameter  and  coming  out  t lit'  other 
side.  It  was  a  quick  trip,  but  according  to  the  story, 
Symmes  saw  and  experienced  quite  a  lot  on  the  way. 
This  was  all,  of  course,  pure  imagination. 

In  recent  years  geologists,  with  a  little  more  data 
to  work  on,  have  been  figuring  out  what  they  can  re¬ 
garding  the  earth’s  interior.  One  of  the  latest  of 
these  exhibits  is  a  cross  section  of  the  earth  recently 
placed  in  the  Field's  Museum,  Chicago.  This  shows 
a  core  of  hot  metal  4,009  miles  in  diameter  at  the 
center,  surrounded  by  shells  of  rock  and  metal,  vary¬ 
ing  from  1,000  miles  thick  to  40  miles,  which  is 
placed  as  the  outer  shell,  of  which  we  see  a  small 
part.  Heat  appears  to  be  an  essential  quality  of  the 
universe.  Our  dark  planet  contains  a  lot  of  it,  and 
the  stars  are  all  intensely  hot,  some  of  them  much 
more  so  than  our  sun. 


Brevities 

Grades  from  Argentina  are  now  retailing  at  20  cents 
per  pound  in  New  York. 

4  he  friendship  of  Jehovah  is  with  them  that  fear 
him,  and  he  will  show  them  his  covenant.” 

“Growing  weather”  is  late  getting  started  this  year 
— two  weeks  behind  time  in  some  parts  of  the  North  and 
Middle  South. 

One  never  realizes  how  large  an  item  fish  is  in  food 
supply  until  he  spends  a  few  days  near  a  shore  wheie 
fishing  is  the  main  commercial  industry. 

Native  strawberries  will  soon  be  on  hand.  Everyone 
with  a  garden  of  any  size  should  have  at  least  a  lew 
plants.  It  is  surprising  what  100  well  cared  for  will  do. 
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Distribution  of  Wealth 

Part  IV. 

THE  essential  functions  of  government  are  to 
keep  the  peace,  to  enforce  contracts  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  life  and  property.  In  the  early  years  of  its 
existence  our  Federal  government  limited  itself 
pretty  closely  to  this  rule.  Taxes  were,  therefore, 
no  problem  for  the  early  administrations.  Jefferson 
was  a  rigid  economist.  He  abhorred  debts,  public  as 
well  as  private.  When  the  Congress  voted  appropria¬ 
tions,  President  Jefferson  insisted  that  it  provide  at 
the  same  time  plans  for  providing  the  funds  and  for 
repayment. 

Jackson  had  a  national  debt  when  he  became 
President,  but  he  paid  it  all  during  his  terms.  At 
one  time  the  treasury  had  a  large  excess  of  funds 
which  was  distributed  to  the  States.  New  York  State 
created  a  Loan  Commission  to  invest  the  funds  fall¬ 
ing  to  it  in  the  disbursement.  The  scandals  in  the 
making  of  these  loans  is  a  memory  of  men  yet  living. 

A  large  number  of  the  mortgages  defaulted,  and 
titles  to  the  farms  felt  to  the  State.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  World  War,  the  State  Food  Commission 
looked  them  up,  and  concluded  that  they  were  use¬ 
less  as  a  source  of  food  supply. 

When  Congress  began  to  broaden  its  activities  to 
include  social  and  industrial  problems,  increased  ex¬ 
penditures  became  necessary  and  taxes  were  levied 
to  cover  the  new,  as  well  as  the  old  expenses.  As 
these  activities  multiplied,  taxes  and  permanent 
debts  were  created.  From  counting  public  debts  in 
thousands,  we  progressed  to  millions.  Now  we  have 
familiarized  ourselves  with  debt  numerations  in 
billions,  and  the  multiple  of  billions  is  going  on  an¬ 
nually  into  higher  figures  because  no  scheme  of  taxa¬ 
tion  has  been  found  to  increase  revenue  fast  enough 
to  keep  up  with  the  fast-increasing  spending.  The 
annual  deficit  is  added  to  the  public  debt,  to  he 
handed  down  as  a  burden  to  our  children  and  grand¬ 
children. 

The  question  often  asked  is :  “Where  will  it  all 
end?”  The  answer,  of  course,  must  be:  “No  one 
knows.” 

If  the  people  wake  up  and  stop  the  waste  and  the 
extravagance,  there  is  yet  time  to  retrieve  our  errors. 
Failing  in  this  no  man  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  world  is  rash  enough  to  venture  a  guess  as  to 
what  may  happen  in  the  future.  Rome  was  once  a 
great  empire.  Through  pride  and  depravity  and 
corruption,  it  fell.  Its  own  independent  and  prosper¬ 
ous  farmers,  over-burdened  with  debt  and  taxes,  be¬ 
came  vagrants  and  beggars  on  the  streets  of  the  city 
of  Rome. 

The  condition  of  the  continental  nations  of  Europe 
today  should  he  to  us  a  study  and  a  warning. 
Twenty  years  ago  Germany  was  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  nation.  Today  its  people  are  beggared  and 
subject  to  the  whims  of  a  dictator.  Under  a  regime 
of  Communism,  Russia,  that  nation  of  greatest  natu¬ 
ral  resources,  is  ruled  by  a  dictator  in  another  com¬ 
munistic  regime,  intent,  like  Germany,  on  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  all  religious  liberties.  Italy,  with  its 
great  city  of  Rome,  once  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  has  succumbed  to  a  dictator.  They  are  op¬ 
pressed  by  a  war  of  aggression  in  a  foreign  land  and 
by  taxes  and  privation  at  home  to  satisfy  the  am¬ 
bition  of  an  autocratic  despot.  Spain,  whose  ships 
first  brought  Columbus  to  America,  is  in  the  control 
of  a  communistic  body  whose  supporters  have  been 
aroused  themselves  burning  churches  and  raiding 
what  was  once  private  property.  France,  with  her 
art  and  her  culture  and  her  traditions,  is  now,  as 
this  is  being  written,  in  a  contest  between  a  coalition 
of  socialists  and  communists  on  one  side,  and  the 
more  conservative  right  wing  on  the  other  side.  Its 
people  are  threatened  with  the  fall  of  their  money 
standard,  the  burden  of  their  taxes  again  disturbing 
the  equilibrium  of  this  once  proud  nation. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  “distribution  of 
wealth?”  Much.  The  failure  to  fairly  distribute 
wealth  as  rent,  wages  and  interest  or  in  products  as 
created,  results,  under  quite  general  conditions,  in  a 
large  control  of  wealth  and  capital  in  the  hands  of  a 
few,  and  a  scarcity  in  the  hands  of  the  masses.  The 
control  of  wealth  and  capital  carries  with  it  con¬ 
trol  of  money  and  credit.  The  manipulation  of  these 
cause  alternations  of  booms  and  panics  and  depres¬ 
sions.  Then  the  masses  become  confused  and  des¬ 
perate.  They  become  the  easy  prey  of  the  ambitious 
agitator  and  the  crafty  politician.  They  are  burdened 
with  taxes  without  knowing  that  they  pay  them, 
and  in  desperation  they  follow  the  leader  who  con¬ 
vinces  them  that  lie  is  fighting  their  common  enemy. 
►Somebody  is  responsible  for  this  unfair  distribution 
°f  wealth  which  in  turn  creates  all  the  mischief. 
Hie  purpose  of  these  discussions  is  to  lead  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  help  think  out  a  way  to  restore  the  right  of 
ownership  to  those  who  produce  it. 


Loose  Philosophy 

THE  State  Milk  Control  has  refused  a  license  to 
the  New  Seal  Dairy  Products  Company  to  sell 
milk  in  non-returnable  fiber  bottles  at  11  cents  a 
quart  from  stores. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  sanitary  quality  of 
these  containers.  They  are  in  use  in  New  York  City 
and  have  been  for  some  time. 

Kenneth  F.  Fee,  director  of  the  Milk  Control  Di¬ 
vision,  recommended  refusal  of  the  license  because 
it  would  give  dealers  using  paper  containers  an  un¬ 
fair  advantage,  if  they  were  permitted  to  sell  for 
11  cents  a  quarte  while  dealers  using  glass  bottles 
were  required  to  charge  12  cents.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  Control  Division  12  cents  a  quart  is  the  price 
fixed  for  the  sale  of  milk  in  glass  bottles,  unless  a 
three-cent  deposit  is  made  on  each  bottle. 

This  bit  of  logic  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  rule 
of  the  Control  Division  is  more  important  than  a 
saving  in  the  cost  of  the  distribution  of  milk,  which, 
if  applied  to  all  the  fluid  milk  and  cream  consumed 
in  the  State,  would  amount  to  about  $18,000,000. 

The  report  quotes  Mr.  Fee  as  saying  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  “control  rules  are  to  stabilize  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  insure  a  fair  return  to  the  farmer.”  We 
are  unable  to  square  this  “intention”  with  the  rec¬ 
ord.  It  cannot  refer  to  stable  prices  or  uniform 
terms.  The  control  law  specifically  exempts  co-op¬ 
erative  associations  from  paying  the  control  price  to 
producers,  it  authorizes  classifications  which  result 
in  varying  prices,  and  it  is  well  known  to  the  control 
authorities  that  there  has  been  no  stabilized  city 
market  under  State  control.  All  the  non-ad  vert  ised 
brands  have  a  differential  of  one  cent  a  quart  in  the 
New  York  market,  and  the  Borden  Company's  sub¬ 
sidiaries  are  now  in  this  class.  How  are  we  going  to 
increase  prices  to  consumers  if  the  State  is  to  tie  our 
hands  in  every  attempt  directly  or  indirectly  to  re¬ 
duce  this  high  cost  of  distribution?  It  is  a  pretty 
loose  type  of  philosophy  that  converts  all  this  jumble 
of  prices  and  terms  into  a  “stable  market  and  a  fair 
return  to  the  farmer.” 


E.  C.  Gillette ,  Fruit  Grower 

EC.  GILLETTE,  prominent  fruit-grower  and 
•  horticulturist  of  Western  New  York,  passed 
away  at  his  home  at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1930, 
at  the  age  of  80.  Mr.  Gillette  was  a  leader  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York  horticulture.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  one  time  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and  a  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society. 

He  was  very  successful  as  a  fruit-grower,  not  oidy 
with  small  fruits  but  with  apples,  pears  and  other 
classes  of  fruits  as  well.  His  interests  were  broad 
so  that  lie  brought  to  his  chosen  profession  a  view¬ 
point  which  admirably  fitted  him  for  leadership. 
His  tact  in  dealing  with  others,  by  his  clean  straight¬ 
forward  statements,  his  sound  judgment  and  his 
sincere  and  conscientious  attention  to  all  matters 
that  were  entrusted  to  him  were  appreciated  by  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  His  life  was  indeed 
one  of  service.  h.  b.  t. 


The  Conservation  Program 

COMPLETE  details  relative  to  the  new  soil  con¬ 
servation  program  have  not  yet  been  worked 
out.  The  understanding  is  that  about  $10  per  acre 
will  be  paid  or  allowed  for  changes  made,  up  to  15 
per  cent,  from  soil-depleting  to  soil-conserving  crops, 
based  on  the  1935  acreage.  These  payments  wilt 
vary  some  with  soil  fertility  and  productivity.  Cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  crops  such  as  tobacco  will  be  paid 
for  at  special  rates.  If  farming  practice  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  in  the  past  on  a  given  farm,  an  allowance 
of  $1  per  acre  is  proposed  to  lie  granted  for  both  soil- 
conserving  and  soil-building  crops. 

Soil-conserving  crops  include  the  grasses  when 
pastured  or  left  on  the  land.  Soil-building  crops  are 
the  legumes,  when  turned  under  for  fertility,  and 
forest  tree  plantings  made  this  year.  The  harvested 
grains,  vegetables,  hay  and  seeds  constitute  the  soil- 
depleting  crops. 

The  understanding  then  is  that  on  an  80-acre  till¬ 
able  farm.  12  acres  of  cash  crops  could  be  removed 
from  cultivation,  and  the  owner  receives  $120  for  the 
operation,  provided  the  land  so  removed  was  planted 
to  a  crop  listed  as  soil-conserving,  and  such  crop 
not  harvested.  It  will  certainly  take  an  army 
larger  than  we  have  ever  before  assembled  to  see 
that  folks  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  is  feared 
that  the  cash  return  so  received  will  be  dearly  bought 
at  the  price  of  personal  independence  and  freedom, 
the  birthright  of  our  American  farmers. 

With  the  past  policy  of  reduced  production  of 
grain,  textile  crops  and  livestock,  it  seems  rather 
contradictory  to  conserve  on  the  basis  on  one  pro¬ 
gram  and  increase  fertility,  thus  giving  greater  po¬ 
tential  production  on  another  program.  The  areas 
removed  from  cultivation  will,  when  fertilized  and 
built  up  under  the  conservation  program,  return 
greater  yields  when  they  are  returned  to  cultivation. 
If  the  result  of  a  natural  demand  and  free  action  of 
farmers  themselves,  this  is  something  to  be  desired. 
It  is  the  forced  stimulation  of  production  that  may 
cause  embarrassment.  It  might  appear  this  program 
would  result  to  the  financial  benefit  of  farmers  but 
even  this  is  debatable.  Someone  certainly  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  subsidy  as  well  as  the  program,  and 
while  such  taxes  may  be  levied  against  processors 
they  will  be  passed  back  many  times  to  producers. 


Receipts  at 
March,  1936 : 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

the  New  York  metropolitan  area 


for 


Milk 

.  1.885.645 
.  320.366 
.  485.142 


16. 


2(.> 

733 


State  of  Origin 

New  York  . 

New  Jersey  .... 

Pennsylvania  .  .  . 

Vermont  .  116.022 

Connecticut  . 

Maryland  .  .  . 

Delaware  .... 

Ohio  . 

Indiana  . 

W  iseonsin  .  . 

Massachusetts 
Total,  March, 

Total,  March, 

New  York  furnished  65.8  per 
SO  per  cent  of  the  cream  comini 
month  of 
into  New 


40-qt.  Units- 
Cream 
102.526 
2.207 
10,475 
S.633 
414 


1936. 
1935 . 


.  13.977 

.2.863.412 
.2.642.093 


1.658 

499 

1.175 


Condensed 

35,768 

2.S63 


341 


127,587  38.972 

132.267  18,338 

cent  of  the  milk  and 
into  the  city  for  the 
March,  1936.  Shipments  from  other  States 
York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 


An  Interesting  Recital 

Dame  Nature  was  more  kind  to  the  fanners  of  this 
part  of  Nebraska  in  1935  than  in  1934. 

We  had  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat  and  oats,  and 
there  was  also  a  good  crop  of  hay.  Corn  was  a  failure 
in  a  general  way.  Very  little  of  the  corn  matured. 
After  the  experience  of  1934  farmers  are  more  careful 
about  conserving  feed.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
trench  silos  made.  One  neighbor  said  he  had  so  much 
Alfalfa  and  sorghum  that  he  didn't  think  he  would  use 
any  of  his  silage.  The  drought  forced  all  of  us  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  in  our  herds  and  it  will  be  years  be¬ 
fore  they  are  built  up  again. 

We  had  a  very  cold  Winter  and  much  snow — 34  days 
in  succession  the  temperature  was  below  zero  and 
never  above  freezing.  Ice  on  the  Big  Blue  River  was 
36  inches  thick. 

Winter  broke  in  the  last  week  of  February.  Robins 
came  back.  Great  flocks  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  pushed 
their  way  into  the  North,  and  now  the  meadow  lark 
whistles  his  "by-ge-what taker”  and  sometimes  its  “Miss 
Nancy  Lee.”  c.  N.  KILGORE. 

Nebraska. 


Approves  Distribution  Plan 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  your  editorials  on 
economics  and  money  published  from  time  to  time  dur¬ 
ing  past  years  and  would  suggest  that  the  series  started 
iu  the  April  4  issue,  “Distribution  of  Wealth,”  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  possible  and  reprints  in  pamphlet  form 
be  made  available. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to 
know  that  you  have  for  so  many  years  been  an  advocate 
of  the  only  system  of  distribution  that  can  exist  in¬ 
definitely  under  our  Constitution.  You  should  be  com¬ 
mended  and  honored  for  your  efforts  to  make  your  read¬ 
ers  understand  this  system. 

When  the  farmer  and  laborer  can  be  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  their  problems  are  mutual  and  can  be  solved 
only  by  mutual  support  and  effort,  so-called  depressions 
will  be  easily  controlled  with  very  little  suffering  and 
trouble.  L.  f.  b. 

New  Jersey. 


Rural  School  Problem 

[Condensed  answer  from  the  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Star  by 
John  B.  McManus,  District  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y~.] 

During  the  past  12  years  we  have  worked  overtime 
trying  to  solve  the  rural  school  problem. 

In  1926,  after  listening  to  all  complaints  that  could 
be  found  or  imagined  against  the  rural  school.  Gover¬ 
nor  Smith  and  the  Legislature  found  the  correct  answer 
which  was,  and  is.  “Let  the  farmers  keep  their  schools 
and  give  them  a  fair  amount  of  State  aid.” 

Nine  million  dollars  was  added  to  the  appropriation 
to  rural  districts  and  for  nine  years  we  have  been  im¬ 
proving  the  rural  school  buildings,  putting  in  modern 
heating  and  ventilating  system,  indoor  sanitary  toilets, 
correcting  the  lighting  and  in  other  respects  bringing 
the  properties  up  to  modern  standards. 

Now.  after  spending  all  this  money  we  are  back  to 
work  on  the  rural  school  problem  with  “elimination"  set 
as  the  answer  that  must  be  found.  The  governor’s  com¬ 
mittee  has  finished  its  survey  and  finds  that  the  dis¬ 
tricts  must  be  reorganized  to  save  money.  The  Regents 
committee  is  commencing  another  survey  and  before  be¬ 
ginning  has  announced  that  “the  greatest  waste  of  the 
taxpayers’  money  is  on  rural  education”  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  districts  be  reorganized. 

There  were  2,600,000  children  registered  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  State  last  year,  of  which  number 
only  465,000  were  in  school  districts  of  less  than  4,500 
population.  The  education  of  the  2.135,000  seems  to  be 
causing  less  concern  than  is  the  education  of  the 
465.000. 

The  total  seating  capacity  of  all  high  school  buildings 
is  50,000  less  seats  than  students.  Besides,  26.000  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils  were  on  short  time. 

The  children  iu  rural  districts  are  well  housed  and 
there  are  seats  to  spare.  According  to  a  survey  made 
two  years  ago,  the  children  in  one-room  districts  up¬ 
state  are  being  given  a  better  opportunity  for  an  ele¬ 
mentary  education  than  is  being  given  the  elementary 
pupils  in  the  New  York  city  schools. 

If  the  surveyors  care  to  take  time  off  to  look  into 
the  situation  in  New  York  and  other  cities  it  will  be  all 
right  with  the  farmers  and  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  will  not  be  neglected  iu  the  meantime. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Silos  and  Silage 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


Authorities  generally  credit  Fred  L. 
Hatch,  an  Illinois  farmer,  as  having 
built  and  used  the  first  silo  in  1873.  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  began  using  silos  in  the 
early  80's,  and  their  commercial  construc¬ 
tion  and  sale  followed  several  years  later. 
As  late  as  1915,  when  I  was  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  I  well  remember  that  a 
heated  argument  could  be  started  anytime 
relative  to  the  merits  of  corn  silage  as  a 
feed. 

It  was  the  contention  and  belief  of 
many  old-time  cattle  feeders  that  silage 
juice  was  the  same  as  vinegar,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  pickling  process,  and  as  some 
expressed  it,  feeding  vinegar  did  not  seem 
a  good  way  to  fatten  cattle. 

Changes  in  Silage 

After  being  packed,  fermentation  is 
caused  by  bacterial  action  on  the  various 
compounds,  enzymes  and  yeasts.  Most  of 
the  sugar  is  changed  principally  into 
lactic  acid,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
present  in  sour  milk.  There  is  also  some 
slight  formation  of  acetic  acid,  the  same 
as  that  in  vinegar.  Fermentation  stops 
when  the  sugar  has  been  changed  into 
acids;  for  this  reason  there  is  less  acid  in 
well-matured  corn  silage  because  it  con¬ 
tains  less  sugar  than  that  present  in  im¬ 
mature  corn. 

Accumulation  of  the  acids  inhibit  the 
growth  of  bacteria  which  cause  silage  to 
spoil.  When  the  legumes  and  some  mix¬ 
tures  other  than  corn  are  ensiled  their 
disagreeable  odor  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  acid  formed  to 
prevent  the  development  of  the  undesir¬ 
able  bacteria  with  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  putrefaction.  After  fermenta¬ 
tion  has  ceased  an  air-tight  silo  will  keep 
the  contents  for  years.  Some  of  the  best 
silage  I  ever  fed  was  four  years  old 
when  used.  Experiment  Stations  have 
found  that  ordinary  good  grade  roofing 
paper  weighted  down  with  sand  makes 
the  best  cover  for  silage  to  prevent  sur¬ 
face  wastage  and  spoilage. 

Types  and  Advantages 

The  experiment  station  investigators 
preached  the  advantages  of  silage  until  a 
high  percentage  of  farmers,  particularly 
dairy  farmers,  owned  and  annually  filled 
silos.  It  now  seems  that  some  are  not  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  silage  as  they  once 
were.  Many  do  not  think  silage  a  good 
feed  for  bulls,  as  it  gives  them  too  much 
paunch  and  tends  to  slow  them  up. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that 
putting  a  crop  in  the  silo  gives  the  great¬ 
est  acre  return  for  a  given  feed,  both  in 
terms  of  volume  and  yield  per  acre  as 
well  as  economy  of  a  given  feed  unit. 
There  is  also  the  decided  advantage  of 
getting  a  crop  into  feed  form  when  it 
could  not  be  cured  dry  due  to  wet  weath¬ 
er.  Ensiling  gives  the  greatest  utilization 
of  space  area.  On  the  average  a  cubic 
foot  of  hay  in  the  mow  contains  a  little 
over  four  pounds  of  dry  matter,  while  a 
cubic  foot  of  silage  contains  over  10 
pounds  of  dry  matter. 

Quite  a  few  are  using  snow-fence  as  a 
temporary  or  emergency  silo  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  regular  silos.  I  have  seen 
these  used  at  several  places  and  all  said 


they  worked  very  good  as  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  unit.  Greystone  Farm,  owned  by 
L.  S.  Iliford  and  T.  M.  Staples,  Half 
Acre,  X.  Y„  used  two  snow-fence  silos 
last  Winter  with  good  results.  Tom  said 
they  were  constructed  four  tiers  high, 
which  made  them  about  12  to  14  feet 
high  by  10  feet  in  diameter.  Xo  water 
was  added,  they  were  packed  well,  left 
open  at  the  top,  and  were  ready  for  use 
in  three  weeks.  They  furnished  feed  for 
a  herd  of  some  thirty  cows  until  the  first 
of  January  when  the  regular  silos  were 
opened. 

In  Southwestern  States  I  have  seen  pit 
silos  in  use.  This  is  a  dug  silo  going  in 
on  a  dug  incline  and  are  preferably  lined 
with  cement,  some  use  revetments  of  cut 
tree  or  bush  limbs.  They  are  only  suited 
in  arid  or  semi-arid  climates,  unless  pro¬ 
vision  he  made  for  drainage  and  cover,  in 


which  case  there  would  be  little  if  any 
saving  in  construction  costs.  The  com¬ 
mercial  constructed  silos  of  stave,  brick, 
sheet  metal,  solid  or  block  concrete,  wood 
or  wood  blocks,  brick,  glazed  hollow  tile 
and  stone,  all  have  their  good  points.  The 
main  consideration  is  that,  regardless  of 
the  material  used  the  general  require¬ 
ments  for  a  satisfactory  silo  are  that  it 
be  air  tight,  strongly  built,  of  good  depth, 
with  strong,  straight  walls. 

Kinds  of  Crops 

I  have  had  so  many  questions  relative 
to  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  crops  for 
silage  that  I  took  the  matter  up  with 
Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison.  He  has  given  me 
some  valuable  material  summarized  from 
the  new  edition  of  his  great  book.  “Feeds 
and  Feeding,”  the  last  revised  edition  of 
which  is  just  being  published. 

Several  have  inquired  about  the  pos¬ 
sible  ensiling  of  buckwheat.  XTo  definite 


experiments  have  been  conducted  along 
this  line  as  far  as  1  can  ascertain.  Prof. 
Morrison  advises  the  mixing  of  green 
buckwheat  with  green  corn  using  equal 
weights,  or  two  of  corn  to  one  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  X'ext  to  corn  for  silage  value  and 
importance  are  the  sweet  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums.  Sunflowers  are  also  used  to  some 
extent  but  have  less  feed  value  than  corn 
or  the  sorghums.  A  mixture  of  oats  and 
peas  compares  favorably  with  corn  in 
total  digestible  nutrients;  they  contain 
over  twice  as  much  digestible  crude  pro¬ 
tein,  although  there  is  only  56  pounds  of 
protein  in  one  ton  due  to  the  normal  high 
moisture  content. 

As  previously  mentioned  the  legumes 
make  a  rather  strong  silage  due  to  lack  of 
sugar.  They  should  be  well  wilted  before 
putting  in  the  silo  as  this  permits  de¬ 
velopment  of  greater  acidity  which  tends 


to  correct  bad  odors,  and  legume  hays 
should  be  cut  when  in  the  late  bloom 
stage  if  put  in  the  silo.  The  use  of  spe¬ 
cial  methods  for  ensiling  will  no  doubt 
make  the  use  of  hay  and  grass  more  de¬ 
sirable  and  more  commonly  used  in  the 
future. 

Xew  Methods 

The  A.  I.  Y.  method  derives  its  desig¬ 
nation  from  the  initials  of  Virtanen  of 
Finland,  who  developed  this  patented 
method  of  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acids  to  cut  hays  and  grasses, 
thereby  increasing  the  acidity  promptly  to 
a  point  that  fermentations  are  reduced 
with  greater  saving  in  nutrients  and  vita¬ 
mins.  Where  this  method  is  used  a  wood 
or -asphalt  paint  job  is  deemed  necessary. 
It  needs  special  equipment  to  give  proper 
distribution  of  the  acids  used,  the 
amounts  used  also  vary  with  the  kind  of 
crop  used  and  its  chemical  content.  Prob¬ 


ably  the  greatest  use  of  the  A.  I.  y. 
method  will  come  from  its  application  in 
those  herds  where  a  special  milk  is  de¬ 
sired  for  color  and  vitamin  content. 

The  molasses  method  is  gaining  in 
popularity  and  is  perhaps  more  practical 
for  average  farm  use  where  it  is  desired 
to  ensile  the  legumes  or  grasses.  Most 
authorities  recommend  about  45  pounds 
of  molasses  per  ton  of  Alfalfa  or  grass. 
This  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  about  12 
gallons  of  water.  It  may  be  placed  so 
that  flowing  through  an  outlet  into  the 
blower  just  above  the  blower  outlet  an 
even  amount  will  be  regulated  into  the 
silo.  The  increase  in  sugar  so  provided 
tends  to  correct  the  deficiencies  previously 
mentioned. 

Another  system  which  has  been  used 
and  developed  in  Italy  does  not  put  the 
legumes  or  grasses  into  the  silo  until 
their  normal  percentage  of  water  has 
been  reduced  from  an  average  of  about  75 
per  cent  when  cut  to  half  that  amount. 
Placed  in  round,  tight  silos  the  material 
is  then  pressed  with  a  heavy  cover,  this 
forces  out  most  of  the  air  and  reduces 
fermentation.  Unless  treated  in  this  man¬ 
ner  crops  with  such  a  low  moisture  con¬ 
tent  would  probably  become  very  charred. 

Prof.  Morrisson  reports  in  his  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Feeds  and  Feeding"  that  no  bene¬ 
fit.  has  usually  been  obtained  by  inoculat¬ 
ing  forage  with  acid-producing  bacteria, 
except  in  the  case  of  potatoes  and  of  po¬ 
tato  pomace  from  potato-starch  factories, 
which  usually  lack  sufficient  of  the  proper 
bacteria  to  produce  the  desired  fermenta¬ 
tion.  Methods  of  treating  ensiled  forage 
with  currents  of  electricity  or  steaming  it 
to  kill  the  bacteria  have  not  yet  proven 
to  be  of  sufficient  advantage  to  justify 
their  use. 

Cost  and  Capacity 

From  cost  records  kept  at  the  Illinois, 
Xew  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Minnesota  stations 
involving  a  total  of  543  acres  of  corn  the 
total  average  cost  per  acre  of  corn  sil¬ 
age  was  .$24.52.  Since  these  figures  were 
obtained  several  years  ago,  the  probable 
cost  would  approximate  at  least  a  50  per 
cent  increase  at  present.  With  a  yield  of 
50  bushels  such  land  would  make  from 
eigth  to  ten  tons  of  silage  per  acre. 

Removing  (he  ears  before  putting  in  the 
silo  has  not  proven  to  be  a  profitable 
practice.  Corn  stover  silage,  however, 
has  been  used  with  good  success  to  winter 
beef  breeding  cattle  or  stocker  steers,  pro¬ 
vided  some  legume  hay  or  small  amounts 
of  protein  supplement  was  used.  On  my 
last  visit  to  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station  a  few  years  ago  some  work  done 
by  Kiser,  Christgau  and  Peters  was 
called  to  my  attention.  Some  high-grade 
Hereford  steer  calves  weighing  a  little 
over  400  pounds  were  fattened  to  final 
weights  of  about  950  pounds  average  in 
210  days  on  barley,  varying  amounts  of 
linseed  meal,  Alfalfa  hay  alone,  and  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  plus  corn  silage. 

To  produce  silage  under  average  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  costs  the  farmers  of  the 
Red  River  Valley  at  least  *$5  per  ton  or 
higher.  With  Alfalfa  hay  at  $15,  it  did 
not  pay  to  feed  corn  silage  to  the  Here¬ 
ford  steers,  because  their  average  daily 
gain  was  slightly  lower  and  the  feed 


Last  tier  of  a  snow-fence  silo,  after  being  fed  out.  at  Greystone  Farm,  Half  Acre, 
near  Auburn,  N.  Y.  The  silo  is  lined,  as  filled,  with  canvass.  Such  silos  make  a 
convenient  temporary  system  of  supplementing  the  regular  supply  as  needed. 


A  ribbed  concrete  silo  on  farm  of  Arthur 
II.  Mapstone,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  12x40 
feet,  which  holds  101  tons  on  a  feed  basis. 


Hollow  tile  silo  at  Savada  Farm,  owned 
by  II.  M.  Frown,  TJtica,  N.  V.;  14x28 
feet,  capacity  about  75  tons  when  filled. 


These  stave  silos  on  the  farm  of  George 
Finn,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  14x28  feet, 
carry  his  20-c ow  herd  through  the  year. 


Sturdy  concrete  silo,  15  years  old  and 
good  as  new,  on  the  farm  of  F.  O.  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Sons,  near  Jordan ,  N.  Y. 
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cost  per  100  pounds  gain  was  higher. 

Every  Spring  the  question  comes  up  as 
to  how  many  tons  of  silage  are  still  left 
for  feed.  The  method  of  figuring  is  as 
follows:  (square  the  radius  (half  the  di¬ 
ameter)  X  3.1410)  X  depth  of  the  silage 
—  cubic  feet  of  silage.  With  well  settled 
silage  from  the  last  fourth  down,  the 
average  weight  per  cubic  foot  will  prob¬ 
ably  average  about  40  pounds  in  our 
eastern  sections. 

With  silos  of  considerable  height  in 
ratio  to  diameter  silage  will  weigh  heavier 
when  settled.  Arthur  Mapstone  has  a 
ribbed  concrete  silo  on  his  farm  near 
Skaneateles,  12  by  40.  With  a  silage 
cubic  foot  weight  of  40  pounds  it  would 
hold  a  little  over  90  tons  by  calculation. 
However,  Arthur  and  Mrs.  Mapstone  told 
me  it  held  101  tons  and  they  certainly 
know  because  it  has  furnished  succulent 
feed  for  14  cows  and  two  horses  through 
the  Winter  and  leaves  enough  silage  for 
use  during  the  late  Summer  when  pas¬ 
tures  get  short  and  dry. 

Let  us  assume  you  have  a  silo  12  feet 
in  diameter,  40  feet  high  and  there  is  10 
feet  of  silage  left  in  it.  IIow  many  tons 
of  silage  have  you?  Stating  the  height 
is  unnecessary,  as  the  depth  of  silage  is 
all  we  are  concerned  with ;  the  square  of 
the  radius  (36  times  3.141G  is  113.0976; 
this  times  10  moves  the  decimal  over  one 
place,  then  times  40  equals  45,239.04 
pounds,  or  about  22%  tons  of  silage  still 
left  to  feed. 

The  most  important  consideration  rela¬ 
tive  to  diameter  of  the  silo  is  that  it 
should  be  of  such  dimension  that  at  least 
two  inches  of  silage  will  be  removed  daily 
from  the  surface  once  it  has  been  opened. 
1  find  quite  a  number  of  folks  are  feeding 
silage  to  horses  with  success.  They  should 
be  accustomed  to  it  gradually  and  feed 
only  limited  amounts,  if  it  is  good  and 
rich  considerable  or  all  of  the  grain  may 
be  stopped.  Frozen  or  moldy  silage  may 
cause  a  bad  case  of  colic. 


Nodular  Disease 

I  have  been  losing  some  sheep.  They 
eat  good.  Some  of  them  having  fine  lambs. 
They  get  sick  very  quickly  and  in  less 
than  48  hours  are  dead.  After  opening 
them  I  find  something  on  the  intestines 
that  looks  like  large  grape  seeds.  The 
sheep  are  on  good  pasture,  in  Summer 
and  in  Winter  they  get  oats  and  good 
Timothy.  The  lambs,  when  on  pasture, 
get  diarrhoea  and  very  thin.  After  kill¬ 
ing  some  of  the  lambs  I  could  find  nothing 
wrong.  o.  G.  F. 

New  York. 

From  the  lesions  described  which  you 
found  in  your  sheep  on  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  it  seems  very  probable  your 
sheep  have  what  is  called  “nodular  dis¬ 
ease.”  It  is  caused  by  an  internal  para¬ 
site  and  cannot  be  successfully  treated  as 
far  as  known. 

It  is  best  prevented  by  not  pasturing 
sheep  too  close,  and  on  different  land 
each  year.  Not  long  ago  one  of  The 
it.  N.-Y.  family  wrote  into  tell  us  of  a 
treatment  he  had  used  for  this  trouble 
with  success.  It  seems  he  had  been  trou¬ 
bled  considerably  with  it,  and  started 
feeding  garbage  scattered  over  the  ground 
to  hogs,  the  sheep  ate  some  of  it  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  cooked  potatoes.  From  that 
time  on  he  had  no  more  trouble  from  the 
disease. 

It  might  be  worth  trying  to  boil  some 
small  potatoes  and  give  the  potato  water 
to  them  to  drink  and  also  the  potatoes. 
It  certainly  would  do  no  harm.  However, 
rotation  of  pasture  is  the  best  known  pre¬ 
ventive.  R.  AV.  DUCK. 


Ayrshire  Butterfat  Test 

In  the  article  “Milk  Marketing  Prob¬ 
lems,”  in  the  March  28  issue,  there  ap¬ 
pears  a  quotation  from  Morrison’s  “Feeds 
and  Feeding”  that  Ayrshire  milk  has  a 
butterfat  test  of  only  3.GG  per  cent. 

For  10  years  the  butterfat  tests  of  all 
cows  enrolled  in  the  Ayrshire  Herd  Test 
plan  have  been  recorded  and  annual  aver¬ 
ages  computed.  Not  once  in  these  10 
years  have  these  cows  failed  to  average 
above  4  per  cent.  In  1932,  an  average  of 
4.11  per  cent  was  made  on  2,100  cows. 
For  the  past  three  years,  the  average  has 
been  4.00  per  cent.  These  averages  in¬ 
clude  every  cow  in  each  herd  that  is  on 
test.  They  are  not  a  hand-picked  group, 
but  are  truly  representative  of  a  cross 
section  of  the  Ayrshire  breed,  and  in  the 
10-year  period  there  are  more  than  20,- 
000  yearly  tests.  c.  T.  c. 

The  averages  used  by  Morrison  are 
taken  chiefly  from  Wing’s  “Milk  and  Its 
Products,”  page  33.  This  figure  appears 
in  the  18th  edition  of  “Feeds  and  Feed¬ 
ing,”  which  has  been  used  many  years  as 
a  standard  text  and  reference  book. 
Naturally  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
was  not  questioned  but  we  appreciate 
your  calling  attention  to  these  recorded 
tests.  K.  w.  D. 


Beef  Cattle  Day  May  22 

The  second  annual  Beef-Cattle  Day 
will  be  held  May  22,  Ithaca,  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Animal  Husbandry.  .  Prof. 
Bob  Ilinman  who  has  accomplished  such 
notable  work  for  the  beef  cattle  interests 
of  New  York  State  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  program.  A  field  trip  will  be  made 
to  the  cattle  barns  and  feeding  sheds. 
Feeder  trials  with  steers  and  the  practi¬ 
cal  work  with  the  beef  breeding  herd  will 
be  discussed.  A  judging  contest  will  be 
held  open  to  all  attending;  final  placing 
of  the  beef  cattle  will  be  made  by  butch¬ 
er  buyers  of  the  beef  cattle  judged. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  beef  cattle  judging.  The  butcher’s 
block  is  the  final  deciding  point  for  de¬ 
sired  type  and  quality  in  a  beef  bullock. 
Feeding,  fattening  and  all  problems  of 
care  and  management  of  the  beef  breed¬ 
ing  herd  and  methods  of  fattening  steers 
will  be  discussed  in  detail.  The  nice 
thing  about  such  meetings  and  discussions 
is  that  the  cattle  are  right  there  for  the 
folks  to  see,  living  proof  of  the  success 
of  the  methods  recommended.  R.  W.  D. 


4-H  Holstein  Banquet 

Sixteen  4-H  Holstein  boys  were  guests 
at  the  annual  Spring  banquet  of  the 
Chenango  County  Holstein  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  held  last  April  16.  Certificates 
of  achievement  for  proficiency  in  4-H 
Holstein  calf  club  work  were  awarded  to 
Kenneth  and  Robert  Graver  of  Bain- 
bridge  ;  Phillip  and  Robert  Comings  of 
Coventry,  and  Inez  Hill  of  Greene. 

The  other  calf  club  members  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meeting  were  the  following : 
Malcolm  Miller,  New  Berlin;  Irving 
Reed,  New  Berlin ;  Albert  and  Merton 
Evans,  Norwich;  Alvin  Manwarren,  Guy 
Stanton  and  Kenneth  Wackford,  Oxford ; 
Eugene  Lathrop,  Sherburne;  Stuart 
Sholes,  Columbus. 


AYRSHIRES 


The  AYRSHIRE 

is  the  cow  - 


THAT  RETURNS  THE  MOST 
4%  QUALITY  MILK  FOR 
FEED  CONSUMED 

No  wonder  the  Ayrshire  is  the 
choice  of  those  dairymen  who 
must  count  costs  and  who  are 
trying  to  get  the  greatest  net 
returns  from  their  cows. 


Write  for 

lists  of  breeders  living1 
near  yon  with  stock  for 
sale,  or  for  literature  re¬ 
garding  America’s  fastest 
growing  dairy  breed. 

Ayrshire  Breeders  A’ssn 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


50  -  AYRSHIRES  -  50 


At  Auction 


THURSDAY,  MAY  14- 

Farm  Show  Building  -  Harrisburg,  Pa- 


COWS  —  HEIFERS  —  BULLS 

Outstanding  in  quality,  production,  breeding  and  type. 
Blood-tested,  accredited  and  sound. 

For  catalog— write 

Cuthbert  Nairn,  Sales  Manager 
Route  6 

Sycamore  Farms  -  Douglassville,  Pa. 


Feed  for  Cows 

How  much  dry  grain  should  be  given 
a  calf  a  year  old?  c.  w. 

Connecticut. 

A  good  home-mixed  feed  for  growing 
calves  six  months  of  age  and  over  is  one 
consisting  of  300  pounds  cornmeal,  300 
pounds  wheat  bran,  300  pounds  ground 
oats,  100  pounds  linseed  meal.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  amounts  needed  to  keep  them 
coming  with  this  feed,  give  good  pasture 
plus  the  grain  feed  in  Summer,  and  good 
quality  hay  and  silage  plus  the  grain  in 
Winter.  R.  w.  duck. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  11. — Annual  sale  and  Show,  New 
England  Ayrshire  Club,  Wood  Ford 
Farm,  Avon,  Conn. ;  W.  A.  Kyle,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt.,  sales  manager. 

May  12-13.— 71st  Earlville  Sale  (Hol- 
steins),  Earlville,  N.  Y. ;  R.  Austin 
Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  sales  manager. 

May  14. — Sale  of  50  selected  Ayrshires 
to  be  held  at  Farm  Show  Bldg.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

May  18.  —  Coventry-Florham  Farm 
Guernsey  Sale ;  Herrick  -  Merryman, 
Sparks,  Md.,  sales  managers. 

May  18.  —  Royal  Brentwood  Holstein 
Sale,  Lauxmont  Farms,  Wrightsville, 
Pa.;  particulars  from  P.  B.  Misner,  El- 
licott  City,  Md. 

May  20. — 26th  Semi-Annual  Guernsey 
Sale  of  Louis  Merryman,  Timonium, 
Md. ;  Herrick-Merryman,  Sparks,  Md., 
sales  managers. 

May  23. — Grassland  Farms  Guernsey 
Disposal  Sale,  Salisbury,  Conn.;  Dunn  A 
Harwood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corda- 
ville,  Mass.,  sales  managers. 

May  25. — Maryland-Virginia  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Frederick, 
Md. ;  catalog  sent  only  on  request  to  Jos. 
M.  Vial,  secretary.  College  Park,  Md. 

May  26.  —  Dispersal  Sale  Myhaven 
Farm  Guernsey  Herd,  Wellesley  Farms, 
Mass. ;  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Schoharie,  N. 
Y.,  and  Cordaville,  Mass.,  sales  managers. 

June  1. — N.  Y.  Guernsey  Sale,  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Dunn 
&  Harwood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y\,  and  Corda¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  sales  managers. 

June  2. — St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire 
Club  Show  and  Sale.  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

August  5. — Annual  sale  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club.  Cortland  Fair 
Grounds,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

i  _ _ 


FOR  SALE  !— Several  young  Bulls  sired  by  either 
Strathgiass  Ultiraus,  Ash  Grove  Man  O’War  or 
Hankey’s  Prospect  and  from  good  pioducing  cows. 
Herd  fully  accredited  —  Negative  to  Blood-Test. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  •  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


200  AYRSHIRES  TO  PICK  FROM 

You  want  an  Ayrshire  or  two.  We  have  them. 

FOLLY  QUARTERS  FARM,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cowa  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4  %  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  tvpes,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


• 

•  • 

JERSEYS 

~ 1 

JERSEY  MILK  TESTS  HIGHER 

Jersey  milk  averages  5.36  per  cent  butterfat, 
a  higher  percentage  than  that  of  any  other 
milk.  The  Jersey  cow  matures  early,  thrives 
under  all  climatic  conditions  and  is  the  most 
economical  producer  of  butterfat.  Select 
Jerseys  for  your  herd. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324-R  West  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  ~ 


ANDELOT  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen  Angus  are  the  popular  beef  cattle  of  the 
East.  Andelot  Aberdeen  Angus  are  "quality  cattle.” 
The  East  demands  quality  beef  and  will  pay  a 
premium  for  it.  Convert  your  surplus  grass  and 
home  grown  feeds  into  quality  beef.  Registered 
breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  literature. 
ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.,  Worton,  Maryland 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 
We  have  a  half  brother  of  America’s 
greatest  Belgian  Show  Stallion,  Rudy 
d’Or  No.  17412.  He  is  33  mos.  old. 
Wt.  2150  lb.  We  think  he  is  the  best  coll 
of  his  age  in  America.  We  Have  Many  Other 
Good  Ones.  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties. 
MIDDLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

A.  W.  GREEN.  Agent 
40  Miles  West  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  Rt.  87 

MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 


GUINEA  PIGS 


\  i.  C4-.lr|  the  champion  Percheron  Stallion Konbell- 
xYl  OUlU  car,  of  Kontack.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  $25.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrev  Farm,  Brewster,?!.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


222  GUERNSEYS 


MAY  23,  1936  at  Salisbury,  Conn. 

Dispersal  of  the  famous  Grassland  Farm  herd  of 
105  line-bred  Sequels  known  as  the  "Home  of  the 
Sequels  in  America.’’  Sale  will  include  the  living 
Guernsey  Champion  for  milk  production  "Grassland 
Zenoria"  with  22,848  ibs.  milk  in  Class  A.  One  world 
record  cow,  several  class  leaders.  A.  R.  sires,  and  4 
cows  with  official  records  that  average  18,497.7  lbs.  milk. 

MAY  26,  1936  at  Wellesley  Farms,  Mass. 

Dispersal  of  Myhaven  Farm  Guernsey  herd,  57  head 
including  "Green  Meadow  May  Star”  (760.6  lbs.  fat 
Class  F)  Grand  Champion  cow  at  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  and  New  York  State  Fair  1932  and  her  daughter. 
Many  high-producing  cows,  bred  and  open  heifers, 
yearling  son  of  "Green  Meadow  Joan”  (IS. 894. 7  lbs. 
milk,  854.5  lbs.  fat,  Class  A)  and  "Fiorham  Com¬ 
moner,"  son  of  "Dunwalke  Dictator”  and  former  herd 
sire  of  Fiorham  Farms. 

JUNE  1,  1936  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Guernsey  Sale — 60  head  of  cows,  heifers, 
bulls  from  leading  New  York  Guernsey  herds.  Many 
fresh  or  close  cows,  large  milkers.  Many  of  Langwater 
Africander  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  breeding.  Emmadine, 
Douglaston,  Bournedale.  Wyebrook,  McDonald,  Wal¬ 
dorf.  Maple  Lane,  Forge  Hill  and  other  famous  farms. 

ALL  CATTLE  ARE- 

REGISTERED  •  ACCREDITED  -  NEGATIVE 

Write  Us  for  Catalogues. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD 

Sales  Managers 

SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y.  -  CORDAVILLE,  MASS. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bull3  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer's  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAltBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Looking  Fop  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  CAT  F  f  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  of  May  Bose 
i  vit  cnr,E  .  breeding  From  tested  dams.  At 
Farmer  Prices.  Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices.  T.  B. 

and  Bang’s  Accredited.  MAYWOOD  FARMS.  Stillwater,  Pa. 


c 


SWINE 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 


CHESTER-Yorkshire  Crossed 
CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed 
HAMPSHIRES 


Lit  A  A  A  Ly  1JA£»  db  - 

55,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50 
each. 

6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
old.  Shoats.  feeders. 
All  ages. 


Fresh  Boars  for  immediate  service  $15,  $18,  $20,  $25. 
$30.  For  future  service  $6.50,  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  $10.  Breed 
your  sows.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life.  Connecticut 
and  Vermont  require  double  vaccination — 50  cents  each. 


CHAS.  DAVIS,  CARR  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 


Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty ' Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 


Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  Chester,  Dnroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 
6-7  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $5.25  ea. 
10  weeks  extras,  $5.50  each. 

|Will  ship  aDy  number  C.  O.  D— No  crating  charge. 


PIGS 


large  enougii  to  eat,  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated  with 
serum,  crated.  C.  O.  D.  or 
money  back  guarantee.  If  not 
absolutely  satisfactory,  feed  and  return  express  collect. 
Polands,  Berks,  Durocs,  Hamps,  Chesters,  Boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  SHOATS  30  lbs.  $6,  40  lbs.  $7  each. 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Service  boars  $25  each  vaccinated  and  crated. 
Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  hoars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub. 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  whites,  Chester  Berkshire,  Chester  Yorkshire.  5 
weeks  $4.75;  6  weeks  $5.00;  7  weeks  $5.25:  S  weeks  $5.50. 
Boars  for  sudden  service.  Vaccination  extra.  Ship  C.O.D. 
Crates  free.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

7  to  9  AVeeks  Old .  $5.00  each. 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  AIASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  AValtliam  0888 


FOR  SALE  or  EXCHANGE  Purebred  Chester-White. 

S.  I.  Rymph  &  Son,  La  Grangevllle,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DREG.  CUflklE  All  ages  for  sale.  Fj  M.  Patting 
UROC  on  I  lit  toil  A- Son,  Selplo  Center,  N  Y  . 


I  n  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.  StO  each.  Unre- 
■■  u'  lilted  pairs,  S20.  K.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


I _ A _ DOGS _ A _ 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  NeISGrovepci!y7paFarm 


Irish  Terriers 


Purebred,  3  months,  dandies. 

EMMA  BROWN,  Youngs,  N.  Y. 


Shepherd  Pups  ESSJS£i2223S 


PDI  T  TCC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
LULL1LO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings.  V  Y. 


WANTED  — GUINEA  PIGS! 

Any  quantity  over  9  oz.,  30  cents  each  delivered* 

ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Guinea  Pie's  for  laboratory  and  breeding 
purposes.  William  M.  Seymour  -  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  414  to  6  lbs.  I80  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


OFFERING— Eligible  Nubian  herd  sire;  grade  milking  does, 
yearlings,  kids.  Mo  deliveries.  LaSpina,  Quaker  town,  Dr. 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE!f°"  Dosr8 


-  ZEH  MASON, 


—  Stamps  please.  FRANCES 
R.  X.,  Delhi,  N.Y.  Phone  124  3. 


FOR  SALE — Stallions— Pereherou  and  Belgian,  different  ages. 
Prices  reasonable.  HOWARD  V.  G 1 CLOG l  Y.  l’ataskala.  Ohio 


Shepherds 


Hunters,  puppies,  watchers  childrens  pals. 
Inquire  LEO  BARNUM,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


200  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  AT  AUCTION 

Greatest  Spring  Time  Sale— May  12-13,  1936 

PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

the  71st  sale  in  this  Nationally  known  series  where  50%  of  the  cattle  are  sold  each  month  to  buyers  at 
previous  Karlyille  sales. 

100  Fresh  and  heavy  springers,  all  young. 

50  Open  and  bred  heifers,  many  due  early  fall. 

25  bulls,  mostly  ready  for  service,  several  from  4%  dams  in  cow  testing  work. 

25  heifer  calves,  rich  in  heavy  production. 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  mastitis  tested.  Sale  featured  by  an  S05-lb.  4%  fat  cow  in  CTA. 

Write  for  details,  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 
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MEMORIAL 


TRADE  MARK  R EG. tJ  S  PAT  OFF 


In  the  great¬ 
est  memorial  producing 
center  of  the  world,  Barre 
craftsmen  enjoy  many  exclusive 
advantages  clearly  reflected  in  the 
superiority  of  designs  and  workman¬ 
ship.  That  is  why  Select  Barre  Memorials 
— created  from  the  world’s  finest  granite 
— are  the  most  beautiful  and  enduring  of 
all  memorials.  Insist  upon  a  Select  Barre 
Memorial  identified  by  the  trade-mark 
above.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of: 
"The  Book  of  Memorials". 

The  Barre  Granite  Association 

Dept  R 
Barre,  Vermont 

k  ^ 

ww/fm 


SELECT 


BARRE 


ra  n  i  \  e 


#  This  word  ( Select )  identifies  BARRE  GRANITE  of  the 
finest  quality,  selected  and  sponsored  by  over  one  hundred 
leading  manufacturers  and  quarried  by  J.  K.  Pirie  Estate, 

E.  L.  Smith  &  Co.,  The  Wells-Lamson  Quarry  Co.  and 
the  Wetmore  &  Morse  Granite  Co. 

"BARRE,  VERMONT,  THE  GRANITE  CENTER  OF 
THE  WORLD" 


TRADE  MARK  REG  U  S  PAT  OpF 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you*ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Join  Us  on  the 

Rural  New  Yorker 

1936  Tour 

-  to  - 

Glacier  and  Waterton 
Lakes  Parks  and  Cruise 
of  the  Great  Lakes 

AUGUST  7th  to  20th 

Regardless  of  what  your  vacation  plans  are,  don't  fail  to  get 
your  copy  of  this  free  literature  which  pictures  and  describes 
the  many  marvelous  places  visited.  Tells  about  the  4 
glorious  days  in  Glacier  and  Waterton  Lakes  Parks;  also 
the  marvelous  3  days  and  4  nights  cruising  the  Great  Lakes, 

More  thrilling  experiences  and  more  magnificent  scenery 
than  you  could  crowd  into  a  dozen  ordinary  vacations,  A 
personally  escorted  tour  free  from  all  travel  worry.  One 
low  cost  pays  for  everything. 

Mail  the  Coupon  NOW — at  Once! 

|  TOUR  DIRECTOR— Rural  New-Yorker  I 

|  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  folder  telling  all  about  the  1936  Rural 
j.  New-Yorker  Tour.  || 

Name  . 

R.F.D.  or  Street  . 

City  .  State  . . .  .  I 


Woman  and  Home 

The  Shrine 

There  is  a  shrine  whose  golden  gate 

Was  opened  by  the  Hand  of  God; 

It  stands  serene,  inviolate, 

Though  millions  have  its  pavement  trod  ; 
As  fresh,  as  when  the  first  sunrise 

Awoke  the  lark  in  Paradise. 

Without,  the  world  is  tired  and  old, 

But,  once  within  the  enchanted  door. 
The  mists  of  time  are  backward  rolled 
And  creeds  and  ages  are  no  more; 

But  all  the  human-hearted  meet 

In  one  communion  vast  and  sweet. 

'Tis  compassed  with  the  dust  and  toil 

Of  common  days,  yet  should  there  fall 
A.  single  speck,  a  single  soil 

L'pon  the  whiteness  of  its  wall, 

The  angels’  tears  in  tender  rain 

Would  make  the  temple  theirs  again. 

I  enter — all  is  simply  fair, 

Nor  incense-clouds,  nor  carven  throne ; 
But  in  the  fragrant  morning  air 

A  gentle  lady  sits  alone; 

My  mother — ah  !  whom  should  I  see 
Within,  save  ever  only  thee? 

— Digby  Mack  worth  Dolben  (1848-1867) 

Glorified  Bread  Puddings 

Iu  the  making  of  all  of  our  bread  pud¬ 
dings,  the  preparation  of  the  crumbs  is 
always  the  same  and,  for  best  results,  is 
very  important.  Slices  of  stale  bread  are 
toasted  in  the  oven  until  crisp  and  golden 
brown  on  both  sides.  They  are  then  put 
through  the  meat  cutter,  using  the  finest 
blades.  They  can  he  stored  for  a  week  or 
two  in  clean  waxed  paper  hags  (never 
use  a  closed  container)  and  used  as 
needed.  The  following  recipes  are  our 
best  ones. 

Lemon  Bread  Pudding. — One  pint  of 
hot  scalded  milk,  five  tablespoons  fine 
bread  crumbs,  one  teaspoon  butter,  two 
eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separated,  one 
lemon,  juice  and  grated  rind,  one  cup 
sugar,  pinch  salt.  Gradually  pour  the 
hot  milk  over  the  bread  crumbs,  stirring 
evenly,  then  heat  in  thoroughly  the  but¬ 
ter,  sugar,  salt  and  beaten  egg  yolks. 
Pour  into  a  deep  baking  dish,  then,  the 
last  tiling  before  putting  in  the  oven, 
whip  iu  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon.  Bake  until  it  bubbles  up.  It  will 
“whey,"  but  this  is  later  absorbed  by  the 
pudding.  Remove  from  the  oven  and 
cover  with  a  meringue  made  from  the 
egg  whites.  Brown  slightly.  Serve  cold. 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding. — One  pint 
scalded  milk,  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  two 
squares  cooking  chocolate,  melted  over 
hot  water,  one  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  two  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  sepa¬ 
rated,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  pinch  of  salt. 
Thoroughly  mix  the  bread  crumbs  with 
the  butter  and  melted  chocolate.  Gradual¬ 
ly  pour  over  this  mixture  the  hot,  scalded 
milk.  Allow  to  cool  slightly,  then  stir  in 
the  salt,  sugar  and  well-beaten  egg  yolks. 
Bake  in  an  oven  of  325  degrees  until  it 
sets.  Cover  with  a  meringue  made  with 
the  beaten  egg  whites.  Brown  slightly. 

Spiced  Bread  Pudding.  —  One  pint 
bread  crumbs,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
half  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves  (ground),  one-fourtli  teaspoon 
mace,  one-half  cup  butter  or  butter  sub¬ 
stitute,  one-half  cup  molasses,  one  cup 
sweet  milk.  Rub  together  until  well 
mixed  the  bread  crumbs,  salt,  spices  and 
melted  butter.  Over  all  pour  the  milk 
and  molasses,  which  have  first  been  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  Stir  well,  pour  into  a 
casserole  or  other  deep  baking  dish  and 
hake  one  hour  in  an  oven  of  325  degrees. 
Serve  cold  with  hard  sauce. 

MRS.  HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Adventures  in  Apronland 

As  most  housewives  know,  Apronland 
is  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Home,  a 
Province  of  Ivitchenland  which  is  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  Queen  Motlierlady. 
Aprons  are  a  part  of  her  royal  robe,  and 
right  royal  they  may  he  with  the  shelves 
of  stores  crammed  with  gay  prints  and 
tapes,  and  with  shop  windows  glittering 
with  bridelike  aprons.  For  though  we 
may  he  brides  of  many  a  year,  our  hearts 
beat  a  little  faster  and  our  work  seems 
more  pleasant,  if  we  wear  a  clever  apron  ! 

Add  the  new  ones  to  your  “line"  as  a 
stamp  collector  adds  a  rare  stamp.  Watch 
the  dry  goods  counters,  the  tape  displays, 
and  the  many  kinds  of  ric-racs  trimmings 
and  eventually  you  will  find  the  material 
just  suited  to  the  apron  pattern  you  have 
selected. 

Some  of  our  most  modern  brides  are 
having  dresses  and  aprons  to  match,  and 
this  proves  to  be  a  happy  ensemble.  Try 
it  sometimes,  and  I’ll  vouch  you'll  he  de¬ 
lighted.  I  like  plain  colored  dresses  with 
print  aprons  and  vice-versa.  When  I  am 
a  very  practical  Queen  Motlierlady  I  don 
a  plain,  all  enveloping  apron  and  proceed 
to  the  task  in  hand,  but  when  I’m  a  but¬ 
terfly — I  put  on  the  gayest,  grandest 
apron  I  have !  No  wonder  I  feel  bridish 
then  as  I  go  about  my  work,  despite  the 
fact  that  ten  years  of  my  past  life  have 
been  spent  in  Kitchenland. 

BLANCHE  PEASE. 


Caring  for  Oilcloth 

The  modern  up-to-the-minute  plaids 
and  gayl.v  colored  flowers  blossoming 
brightly  on  our  oilcloths  do  much  to  make 
our  kitchens  attractive  places  in  which 
to  work.  However,  frequent  washing 
causes  the  lovely  patterns  to  fade  much 
too  soon  and  long  before  we  wish  to  dis¬ 
card  the  cloth.  This  may  he  avoided  by 
waxing  it  frequently  with  any  good  grade 
of  furniture  or  floor  wax.  A  piece  of 
flannel  or  soft  cloth  wrapped  around  an 
iron  makes  the  polishing  easily  accom¬ 
plished.  The  oilcloth  will  be  easier  to 
keep  clean  and  its  lifetime  will  he  pro¬ 
longed  indefinitely. 

The  cloth  usually  wears  and  breaks 
first  at  the  corners  and  on  sharp  edges. 
So,  when  purchasing  a  new  table  cover  or 
piece  of  oilcloth,  fit  it  to  the  surface  upon 
which  it  is  to  he  used,  placing  it  right 
side  down.  Then  mark  all  sharp  edges 
and  corner  with  pencil  or  crayon  and 
apply  adhesive  tape  along  these  markings. 
For  best  results,  the  tape  should  be  not 
less  than  one  inch  wide.  This  reinforce¬ 
ment  will  prevent  wear  and  unsightly 
cracks  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time. 

Oilcloth  that  has  been  accidentally  cut 
or  torn  may  be  mended  quickly  and  very 
satisfactorily  by  placing  a  piece  of  ad¬ 
hesive  tape  underneath  the  damaged  place 
and  pressing  the  edges  down  firmly  and 
evenly  into  place.  That  the  mending  may 
he  inconspicuous,  this  repair  should  he 
made  immediately  before  the  edges  have 
begun  to  crack  and  fray. 

These  small  aids,  while  requiring  little 
time  to  perform,  give  big  returns  when  es¬ 
timated  in  terms  of  neatness  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  even  more  important — in  dollars 
and  cents.  MRS.  benj.  nielsen. 


Graham  Cracker  Recipes 

Do  you  like  graham  crackers  and  still 
find  them  too  expensive  to  buy  as  often 
as  you'd  like  to?  Then  try  my  graham 
cracker  recipes. 

Graham  Crackers.  —  One  cup  sour 
cream,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon 
butter,  one  teaspoon  soda,  pinch  of  salt, 
graham  flour  to  make  dough  stiff  enough 
to  roll.  Mix  ingredients  in  order  given, 
roll  thin  and  cut  in  squares  or  circles. 
Then  bake  in  a  very  hot  oven. 

Using  Sweet  Milk. — Two-thirds  cup 
shortening,  one  cup  sugar,  pinch  of  salt, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one-lialf 
cup  sweet  milk,  2(4  cups  graham  flour. 
Cream  the  sugar  and  fat,  mix  dry  ingre¬ 
dients  together,  add  to  creamed  mixture 
with  milk.  Roll  thin,  cut  and  bake  as 
the  recipe  above. 

Using  Sour  Milk. — One  cup  sour  milk, 
two-thirds  cup  shortening,  two  table¬ 
spoons  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  egg. 
Mix  in  order  given  and  then  add  graham 
flour  until  stiff.  Roll  and  cut  in  squares 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  o.  o. 


Homemade  Cream  Cheese 

When  I  have  quite  a  bit  of  sour  milk  I 
like  to  make  homemade  cream  cheese.  1 
slice  and  serve  it  as  other  cream  cheese  or 
use  it  in  cheese  dishes.  I  make  real  dry 
cottage  cheese  and  measure  five  cups, 
packing  when  measuring.  I  mix  cottage 
cheese,  one  small  can  pimentos  chopped, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  two  teaspoons  salt. 
Next  I  melt  one-half  cup  butter  in  a  large 
iron  skillet  and  add  cheese  mixture  and 
cook  until  it  loses  its  identity,  stirring 
constantly.  Then  I  add  one  cup  of  cream 
a  little  at  a  time  until  all  cream  is  used. 
I  use  cheese  coloring  to  color  it  a  bright 
yellow.  Pour  into  a  well-greased  pan. 
Let  set  for  24  hours  and  I  have  delicious 
homemade  cream  cheese.  This  recipe 
makes  three  pounds.  o.  C. 
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CONCRETE 

WALKS 


TT  costs  so  little  to  lift  your 
-k  family  out  of  the  mud.  A 
few  dollars  spent  for  spic-and- 
span  concrete  walks  around 
the  house  and  barn  bring  divi¬ 
dends  of  easier  chores  and 
housework,  greater  comfort 
and  convenience. 

Concrete  can  do  scores  of  jobs 
that  make  farming  more  prof¬ 
itable  and  life  more  worth 
living.  Check  list  below  for 
booklets  showing  how  easily 
you  can  build  the  improve¬ 
ments  you  need. 

A  few  sacks  of  cement  will 
make  a  real  start.  You  can  do 
the  work  yourself.  Or  ask  your 
cement  dealer  to  recommend 
a  good  concrete  contractor. 

Paste  “check  list”  on  post-card  and  mail 
today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K5b-16,  347  Madison  Ave., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M5b-10,  1528  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

□  Walks  □  Floors  □  Foundations 

□  Basement  Walls  □  Paved  Yards 

□  Tanks,  Troughs  □  Sidewalks  □  Per¬ 
manent  Repairs  □  Milk  Houses  □  Milk 
Cooling  Tanks  □  Feeding  Floors  □  Poul¬ 
try  Houses  □  Septic  Tanks  □  Making 
Concrete. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach, 
you  get  constipated.  Tour  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  ’’up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores.  ic)I935,  C.M.Co. 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight— all  day 

"KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
)0c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2403E,  Elmira.  N.Y. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 
Write  for  Big 

FREE  CATALOG 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  SI.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MflllAlf  Finer  Finishing.  Kolls  developed  and  printed 
AUUHI\  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
C||  Ifl Q  fossional  enlargements  all  for  2oo  (coin), 
r  ILIYIO  Genuine, Nationally  known, Moentone Superior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements,  25o. 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

*  Enlargements,  s  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  85c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


20  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 

w  tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 

Fnventors 

Write  for  now  FREE)  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor’’  and  "Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge 
lor  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503-K 
Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Rhubarb  in  the  Preserving 
Kettle 

One  of  the  delights  Of  housekeeping 
which  can  never  be  entirely  relinquished 
to  commercial  firms  is  the  making  of  ex¬ 
tra-good  preserves,  conserves,  jams  and 
jellies.  One  of  the  products  of  the  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  that  my  family  is  extra 
fond  of,  is  rhubarb.  It  is  early  in  the 
season  and  when  all  my  jelly  glasses  are 
nearly  empty  I  always  make  plenty  of  it 
into  different  kinds  of  delicious  spreads. 
Here  are  some  of  them : 

Rhubarb  Marmalade.  —  Four  pounds 
rhubarb,  three  pounds  sugar,  four 
oranges.  Wash  rhubarb  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Add  juice  of  the  oranges  and  the 
grated  rind  of  one.  Add  sugar,  and  boil 
all  together  until  thick.  Seal  while  hot. 

Rhubarb  and  Fig  Conserve. — One  cup 
dried  figs  cut  in  pieces,  three  cups  rhu¬ 
barb  cut  fine,  one  cup  chopped  raisins, 
one  grapefruit,  three  cups  sugar,  one  cup 
broken  pecan  meats,  two  cups  cold  water, 
two  oranges.  Soak  figs  over  night  in 
cold  water,  add  rhubarb  and  raisins  and 
cook  until  thick.  Add  orange  and  grape¬ 
fruit  pulp  and  a  few  slices  of  orange  rind, 
and  cook  10  minutes.  Make  a  thick  syrup 
of  the  sugar  with  a  little  water  and  add 
to  the  mixture.  Cook  until  it  sheets  off 
a  spoon.  Add  nuts  and  cook  a  little 
longer.  Pour  into  sterilized  glasses.  This 
amount  makes  six  glasses. 

Ambrosial  Marmalade. — Six  cups  rhu¬ 
barb,  two  cups  dates,  two  cups  nut  meats, 
two  oranges,  two  lemons  and  sugar.  Cut 
the  rhubarb  in  pieces,  cut  up  the  dates 
and  chop  the  nut  meats.  Peel  the  oranges 
and  lemons  removing  all  white  membrane, 
and  cut  pulp  into  small  pieces,  or  just 
the  juice  may  be  used  if  preferred.  Chop 
the  rind  of  both  lemons  and  oranges  and 
cover  with  boiling  water.  Let  stand  un¬ 
til  cold.  Mix  together  the  rhubarb,  dates, 
oranges  and  lemons,  with  rind.  Measure 
and  add  an  equal  amount  of  sugar.  Let 
stand  over  night.  The  next  morning  cool 
slowly,  stirring  often  until  thick.  This 
will  require  three  hours  or  more.  Just 
before  taking  from  the  fire,  add  the 
chopped  nuts.  This  may  be  sealed  in 
small  jars  or  kept  as  jelly. 

Rhubarb  Jelly. — Wash  the  rhubarb,  cut 
it  up  and  cook  until  soft.  Drain  off  the 
juice  and  add  an  equal  amount  of  sugar, 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon  to  every  quart 
of  juice.  Boil  and  test  as  you  do  any 
other  kind  of  jelly. 

Rhubarb  Preserves.  —  Seven  pounds 
rhubarb,  seven  pounds  sugar,  one  pound 
figs,  one-half  pound  crystallized  ginger. 
Cut  up  the  rhubarb  but  do  not  peel.  Add 
the  sugar  and  let  stand  over  night.  The 
next  morning  cook  until  thick  like  jam 
with  the  figs  and  ginger,  which  have  been 
cut  in  small  pieces.  Pour  into  glasses 
and  seal.  o.  c. 


Pot-pourri  Recipe 

Can  you  advice  me  how  to  make  the 
old-fashioned  rose-jars  or  pot-pourri?  I 
have  a  large  herb  garden  and  lots  of 
flowers  which  I  would  like  to  utilize  in 
that  form.  H.  M.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

The  old-fashioned  rose-jar  in  the  par¬ 
lor  and  other  rooms  will  still  yield 
dainty  and  entrancing  perfume  on  the  air 
of  well-cleaned  and  aired  rooms.  Here 
is  a  receipt  from  great  aunt’s  notebook. 
Have  a  druggist  mix :  One-half  peck  of 
rose  leaves,  oue-lialf  pound  common  salt, 
one-lialf  pound  bay  salt,  one-half  pound 
common  brown  sugar,  one  ounce  storax 
one  ounce  benzoin,  one  ounce  ground  orris 
root,  one  ounce  ground  cinnamon,  one 
ounce  ground  mace,  one  ounce  ground 
cloves.  Place  above  in  your  jar  and  add 
petals  from  all  sweet  flowers  also  lemon 
verbena.  Stir  the  contents  of  your  jar 
frequently.  MRS.  RUTH  DAVIS. 


Steamed  Corn-Brown  Bread 

I  have  such  a  delicious  recipe  for 
steamed  corn-brown  bread  that  I  am  sure 
others  will  appreciate  it:  One  cup  sugar, 
six  tablespoons  molasses,  two  cups  sour 
milk  with  one  teaspoon  soda  iu  it,  one 
cup  flour,  one  cup  graham  flour,  one  cup 
cornmeal,  salt,  one  tablespoon  shortening, 
melted  in  tins  and  added  last. 

I  mix  the  ingredients  in  order,  then 
pour  into  round  tins  and  steam  for  three 
hours.  It  makes  four  tins.  I  use  bak¬ 
ing  powder  cans  for  mine,  having  first 
taken  the  upper  ridges  off  with  my  can 
opener.  One  does  not  need  a  steamer — 
use  a  kettle  with  can  tops  punctured 
with  holes  as  a  basis  on  which  to  rest 
cans.  Dry  slightly  in  open  oven  -when 
bread  is  first  removed  from  the  kettle. 
You’ll  swear  this  is  a  real  old  time  recipe 
and  use  it  often  or  I  miss  my  guess ! 

MRS.  E.  p. 


“It  Profits  a  Farmer  to  take 
a  Real  Vacation  Trip!” 


No  one  needs  a  vacation  more 
than  a  farmer.  Why  don’t  you 
plan  to  take  one  of  the  special 
trips  for  farmers  now  being 
arranged? 

The  New  York  Central  Sys¬ 
tem  has  been  cooperating  for 
several  years  with  farm  publi¬ 
cations  and  organizations  in 
the  promotion  of  farm  tours. 
Thousands  of  people,  many  of 
them  going  year  after  year,  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  service. 

At  really  small  expense, 
you  get  a  priceless  return  in  en¬ 
joyment  and  pleasure.  You 
travel  without  worry  or  care. 
You  see  new  things.  Visit  new 


places.  Enjoy  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  congenial  people.  Learn 
something  about  the  agriculture 
of  other  states.  You  will  return 
home  rested  and  refreshed. 

This  summer  the  people  in 
New  York  and  New  England 
can  see  Alaska,  the  Canadian 
Rockies,  Mt.  Rainier  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest  on  one  of 
these  tours. 

Another  splendid  tour  featuring 
Glacier  National  Park  and  a  trip  on 
the  Great  Lakes  is  available. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
booklets  describing  these  splendid 
tours. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  SYSTEM 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
and  GLACIER  PARK 

Nature  has  done  much  toward  mak  - 
ing  the  world  port  of  Seattle  a  city  of 
unusual  beauty  and  interest  to  the  tour- 
i.  ing  vacationist.  Rimmed  by  the  snow- 
f  capped  ranges  of  the  Cascade  and 
i  Olympic  Mountains...  within  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  Mt.  Rainier,  Tacoma,  Portland, 
;■  Spokane,  all  the  great  Pacific  North¬ 
west...  and  Glacier  National  Park. 

&  No  matter  what  else  you  see,  visit 

j-  Glacier  National  Park.  “The  Land  of  the 
R-  Shining  Mountains”.  Here  the  colorful 
ti  Montana  Rockies,  glacier-fed  lakes  of 
f  romantic  beauty,  and  ancient  glaciers 
>’•;  combine  to  otfer  an  unsurpassed  scenic 
vacation  land. 

Special  low  rates  and  personally  escort - 
ed  tours  enable  you  to  enjoy  a  Glacier 
Park  and  Pacific  Northwest  vacation  trip 
at  most  reasonable  cost  this  year. 

Add.  Extra  Enjoyment  to  Your 
Trip  by  Traveling  on  the 

Air-Conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUILDER 


i 


FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 


Great  Northern 

RAILWAY  beiwu* 

CHICAGO  *  ST.  PAUL  A  MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE  *  SEATTLE  *  TACOMA  *  PORTLAND 


‘‘Write  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour  Director,  or  see  your 
local  railway  ticket  agent, 
or  write  M.  M.  Hubbert, 
General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  Great  Northern 
Railway,  595  Fifth  Avenue 
at  48th  Street,  New  York 
City.” 


SAVE 


AND  DEPOSIT 
YOUR  SAVINGS 


IN  A  MUTUAL 
SAVINGS  BANK 

BY  MAIL 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  that  tells 
how  to  bank  by  mail  in  this  strong 
Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Accounts 
can  be  opened  and  deposits  and 
withdrawals  made  by  mail.  $1.00 
opens  an  account.  Interest  paid  on 
accounts  of  $3.00  or  more. 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Beylston  St.,  Besten,  Mass. 


(jcrvrunq  tor  r> 

Tt£uri|otkY 


Rooms 

$2.00 

UP 


Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  71st St. 


HOTEL 

DELPHI 


WHERE  YOU  MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 
EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH -AT 
A  MOST  MODERATE  TARIFF. 
NEAREST  EVERYTHING 


CHESTNUT  at  13 th  ST 

PHILADELPHI 


M 


lAf^/%1  BLANKETS 
W V#l*  BATTING-ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
sold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  creations. 
Priced  reasonable  ....  Samples  and  Catalog  FREE. 

FREE  BLANKETS 

To  our  customers  each  month  .  .  .  Write  for  Details. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS  •  1 1 2  Lynn  Streat 

WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 


452 


Vtt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  9,  193G 


FAMOUS  FOR  100  YEARS; 

tf- 


SUCKERS 

SUITS  and  HATS 

THE  FARMER’S  CHOICE  SINCE  1836 

TOWER’S  Fish  Brand 

Waterproof  Garment* 
are  inexpensive  —  yet 
sturdy  and  dependable. 
Farmers  and  outdoor 
workers  everywhere  tes¬ 
tify  to  their  durability 
and  satisfactory  service. 

For  Street  Wear  buy 
the  new  HAND /COAT 

Write  for  Catalog  «4 

SOLO  BY  ALL  GOOD  DEALERS 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Built  to  last  ...  to  earn  profits 


Get  the  facta  about 
Marietta  Silos 
before  you  buy. 


for  years  to  come.  Marietta 
Silos,  both  concrete  and  wood, 
prove  their  value  In  compari¬ 
son  with  any  silo  made.  The 
HANDY  AIRTIGHT  RED¬ 
WOOD  HINGED  DOOR, 
an  exclusive  Marietta  feature, 
means  easier  accessibility  and 
better  ensilage  for  you. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 


Dept.  R.  N.  Box  356 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


SILOS 


MR.  DAIRYMAN 

Save  yourself  twenty  to  fifty 
dollars  by  taking  advantage 
of  our  unusually  attractive 
Silo  offer.  A  card  today  will 
explain  how  we  can  save  you 
this  money  on  a  patented 
Economy  Silo. 

Exclusive  features  you 
have  never  seen  in  a  Silo  make 
the  Economy  the  Silo  value  of 
today. 

No  obligation — just  a  card 
will  bring  you  details  of  our 
low  price  and  easy  terms. 
Write  our  nearest  Sales  Branch 
J.  M.  UtAHf.l  Y 

800  State  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
A.  A.  Hl'ltl) 

Lebanon,  hew  Hampshire 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept,  K  Frederick,  Md. 


SILOS 


Genuine  White  Pine 
from  Stump  to  You. 


Ask  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 
Liberal  Discount  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Box  A,  Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 


METAL 

ROOFING 


BUY  NOW  . .  SAVE  MONEY 


Protect  your  buildings  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
-weather  before  advancing 
7’costs  force  next  price  raise. 


,  tUSIS  IUH.C 

Ask  for  Catalog  88  .  .  .  Send  roof  measurements 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING°CO. 

S23-573  BUTI.ER  STREET  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72“  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Itching  Skin  of  Horse 

What  is  good  for  a  horse  who  hasn't 
got  the  mange  hut  which  continually 
itches  and  rubs  till  he  bleeds?  We  brush 
him.  He  seems  to  have  a  lot  of  dandruff. 
He  gets  a  good  ration  and  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition  except  for  this  itch.  a.  j.  s. 

From  your  description  we  think  your 
horse  is  suffering  from  Pityriasis,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  scaly  skin  dis¬ 
ease.  This  affection  is  characterized  by 
an  excessive  production  and  detachment 
of  dry  scales  from  the  surface  of  the  skin 
(dandruff).  It  is  usually  dependent  up¬ 
on  some  fault  in  digestion  and  an  imper¬ 
fect  secretion  fyom  the  sebaceous  glands, 
and  is  most  common  in  old  horses  with 
spare  habit  of  body.  To  treat  the  condi¬ 
tion,  avoid  feeding  of  saccharine  food. 
Administer  a  laxative,  followed  by  dram 
doses  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  bathe 
the  affected  parts  with  soft,  tepid  water 
and  then  smear  with  an  ointment  made  of 
vaseline  and  sulphur.  Horses  fed  to  ex¬ 
cess  on  grain  and  hay,  kept  in  close 
stables  and  worked  irregularly,  also  suffer 
from  Pruritis,  or  nervous  irritation  of 
the  skin.  Though  most  common  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  it  is  often  severe  in  hot,  close 
stables  in  Winter.  Pimples,  abrasion's 
and  vesicles  may  result,  and  as  the  itch¬ 
ing  is  severe,  these  are  aggravated  by 
scratching.  Treatment  consists  in  giving 
a  purgative,  such  as  one  pound  of  Glaub¬ 
er  salts,  restricted,  laxative  diet,  and  a 
wash  of  mild  disinfectant.  If  obstinate, 
give  daily  one  ounce  of  sulphur  and  20 
grains  of  nux  vomica.  Washing  the  skin 
with  a  lotion  composed  of  two  drams  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  two  grains  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  quart  of  water 
often  helps.  We  should  advise  first  treat¬ 
ing  for  dandruff,  then  making  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  skin,  and  if  you  find 
pimples  or  small  blisters  present,  treat 
with  the  sulphur  and  nux  vomica. 

B.  H.  B. 


Enriching  Stable  Manure 

L.  A.  Howard.  Proctorville,  Vt..  has 
found  an  inexpensive  method  of  greatly 
enriching  his  stable  manure  by  the  use 
of  agricultural  talc  in  the  gutter  of  his 
barns. 

After  many  years  of  experience  he  has 
found  that  the  use  of  talc  is  much  better 
than  the  use  of  lime  in  the  stable.  It 
holds  the  liquids,  does  not  drive  off  the 
ammonia  and  in  itself  adds  several  ele¬ 
ments  of  idant  food  to  the  manure.  It 
also  keeps  down  the  odors  and  does  not 
cause  scabs  on  potatoes  or  black  rot  root 
on  tobacco  when  used  for  fertilizing  these 
crops. 

When  the  manure  and  talc  was  used  on 
field  crops  such  as  corn,  oats,  hay,  etc., 
a  marked  increase  in  growth  was  obtained 
over  straight  manure  or  manure  and 
phosphate  dressing.  It  also  corrected 
cases  of  magnesium  deficiency. 

Another  interesting  result  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  talc  is  the  mellowing  of 
hard  clay  soils.  When  used  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  three  years  it  mellowed  soil  to  a 
depth  of  10  inches  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  increased  crop  growth. 

Along  this  line  another  party  in  West 
Virginia  had  an  interesting  experience 
with  talc.  He  dug  out  a  basement  under 
his  house.  The  soil  being  clay  he  decided 
to  spread  it  over  liis  garden  as  he  thought 
it  would  improve  it.  The  result  was  that 
for  the  next  two  years  he  was  not  able  to 
raise  anything  in  his  garden  as  the  clay 
formed  a  hard  coating  on  the  ground. 
Last  Summer  he  used  a  heavy  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  talc  and  also  planted  his  seed  in  it 
and  found  that  he  could  work  his  soil 
easily.  H.  w.  N. 


Isolation  House  Saves  Money 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  neighbor  of  mine 
bought  a  promising  brood  sow  at  a  live¬ 
stock  auction  sale.  The  sow  was  a  pure¬ 
bred.  of  top  quality  appearance  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  day  after  being  brought  to 
the  farm  she  was  stricken  with  cholera 
and  died.  The  disease  had  never  before 
appeared  on  the  farm  nor  in  that  imme¬ 
diate  locality,  but  an  investigation  by  the 
veterinarian  disclosed  the  fact  that 
cholera  was  prevalent  in  the  community 
from  which  this  sow  was  brought,  and 
had  twice  appeared  on  the  former  own¬ 
er's  farm.  The  outbreak  was  traced  di¬ 
rectly  to  this  source,  and  through  the  deal, 
my  neighbor  lost  the  purchase  price  and 
contaminated  50  head  of  his  own  hogs. 

Since  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
livestock  is  now  being  interchanged  each 
month  through  public  sales  and  auctions, 
we  find  it  a  profitable  investment  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  special  building  in  which  pur¬ 
chased  animals  may  be  isolated  until  all 
danger  from  previous  exposure  to  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  has  passed.  We  pre¬ 
pared  a  building  for  this  purpose  at  a  cost 
of  $5,  by  moving  a  discarded  garage  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  farm,  several  hundred 
yards  from  barns  and  other  outbuildings. 
The  garage  was  provided  with  a  cement 
floor  for  easy  cleaning,  and  all  openings 
were  screened  to  exclude  flies.  A  separate 
supply  of  feed  is  kept  there,  and  an  inside 
shelf  is  provided  with  disinfectants. 

All  livestock,  including  poultry  which 
is  brought  in  from  unknown  sources  is 
kept  there  for  a  period  of  21  days,  and 
carefully  watched.  If  no  trouble  occurs 
by  the  end  of  that  time,  the  stock  is  taken 
to  regular  quarters,  and  all  bedding,  etc., 
is  burned.  Should  any  disease  appear 
during  the  isolation  period  it  can  be  kept 
under  control  and  the  animal  properly 
disposed  of.  After  livestock  is  removed, 
the  building  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
made  ready  for  another  supply. 

When  not  in  use  for  isolation  purposes, 
such  buildings  come  in  handy  for  all 
sorts  of  veterinary  work,  vaccination, 
blood-testing,  etc.,  and  may  he  used  for 
storing  vaccines,  serums  and  similar  ma¬ 
terials  which  cannot  he  kept  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  farm  buildings.  An  isolation  house 
can  easily  be  arranged  on  any  farm, 
usually  from  discarded  materials  and  the 
building  will  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over  in  the  course  of  a  year.  F.  b.  c. 


Good  Mineral  Mixture 

Could  you  give  me  a  mineral  mixture 
for  cows  to  use  with  home-grown  feed ; 
one  containing  limestone  and  bonemeal? 

Pennsylvania.  w.  f.  s. 

A  good  mineral  mixture  is  one  com¬ 
posed  of  100  pounds  approved  iodized 
stock  salt,  100  pounds  ground  limestone 
and  100  pounds  steamed  bonemeal.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  use  flve  pounds  of  the 
mixture  well  mixed  through  the  feed  at 
the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  each  95  pounds 
of  feed.  Keep  this  mixture  before  the 
stock  all  the  time  in  addition  to  putting 
it  in  the  feed.  R.  w.  duck. 


Apples  as  Feed 

Do  apples  make  good  feeding  for  cows? 
If  they  are  good  what  food  value  do  they 
have  and  in  what  quantities  should  they 
be  fed  ?  E.  a.  s. 

Ripe  apples  as  well  as  other  windfall 
fruits  if  low  in  price  may  he  fed  to  stock 
without  bad  results,  if  used  with  feeds 
rather  high  in  protein,  such  as  a  good  24 
per  cent  mixture.  They  should  not  form 
over  one-fourth  of  the  ration.  Fed  to 
dairy  cows  apples  have  about  40  per  cent 
the  feeding  value  of  corn  silage. 


Ninny  Colantha  Segis  Posch  1392390,  great  producing  and  show  cow.  New  York 
State  Holstein  production  champion  as  a  four-year-old.  Owned  by  Mrs.  Adriana 
Tucker,  Homestead  Farms,  Stormville,  N.  Y.  Grand  champion  1935  Orange  Co.  Fair. 


wmL0KsjMedicated\ 

Teat  Dilators 


The  only  soft  surface  dilators.  Fit 
large  or  small  teats,  do  not  over¬ 
stretch  or  tear.  Dr.  Naylor  dilators 
are  sterilized,  medicated,  saturated 
with  healing  ointment.  They  carry 
the  medication  INTO  teat  canal, 
t  keep  teat  OPEN  while  tissues  heal, 
r  Safe  and  dependable  for  Spider, 
Scab  Teats,  Cut  and  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions.  Accept  only 
genuine  Dr.  Naylor  dilators. 
LARGE  PKG.  (48  Dilators)  $1.00 
TRIAL  PKG.  (18  Dilators)  .50 
Ask  dealer  or  write  for  folderof  other  Dr. 
Naylor  Dependable  Veterinary  Products. 
H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  MORRIS,  N.Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements- BUY 
8<?5tQualUij 

Incersoll  PAI  NT 

Superior  Durability  PROVED 
nearly  a  CENTURY'S  USE. 

SAVE  MONEY-write  TODAY  for 
FREE—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  o*  painting  ..j  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD-- PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORICS.inc. 

246  Plymouth  St,  Brookli|n,  N.Y. 


For  your  Home  and  Family— Houses,  barns, 
silos,  trees  and  stacks  protected  against  light¬ 
ning  by  new  improved  1.  F.  C.  equipment. 
Approved  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
Insurance  Companies  Low  coat,  permanent 
protection.  Concealed  or  semi-concealed  installa¬ 
tions  if  wanted.  Write  today  for  full  information. 

INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  Co.,  Inc. 
Dopt.  F,  Goshen,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


Keep  Your  Horses  Heallhy ! 

Improve  their  general  condition 
with  Newton's  Veterinary  Com¬ 
pound.  Used  over  50  years.  At 
your  dealer's  or  postpaid— 65c  & 
*1.25.  (Formerly  of  Toledo,  Ohio) 
NEWTON  HORSE  MED.  CO. 
5170  Hillsboro.  Detroit*  Mich. 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  during  Spring  Mous 
Easy  terms.  Factory  to  You  Prices 
Write  us  and  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York 


*7K00 

■  I  n_ 

I  J  UP 

buy  mow 


mm  _  mm  mm  tf  you  have  a  lame  or  blemished  horse  or  cow 
plf  FP  Greatest  61  page,  illustrated  S  A  VOSS  BOOK 
"  on  the  syrnptons.  diagnosing  and  treatment. 

Troy  Chemical  Co.,  551  State  St.,“Binghamton,  N.  ¥. 

Also  profit  by  knowing  of  SAVOSS,  formerly  Save- the - 
Horse  Treatment  famous  40  years,  sold  at  all  druggists. 


WOOL  WANTED> 

W  W  ■■  tion  guarantoi 


WOOL— I  specialize 
in  wool.  Satisfac- 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J- 
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To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster,  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  in  raising 
baby  chicks.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  her  experience  in  her  own  words : 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks,  so  thought  I 
would  tell  my  experience.  My  first  in¬ 
cubator  chicks,  wThen  but  a  few  days 
old,  began  to  die  by  the  dozens.  I  tried 
different  remedies  and  was  about  dis¬ 
couraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Company,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box 
of  their  Walko  Tablets  to  be  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
It’s  just  the  only  thing  to  keep  the 
chicks  free  from  disease.  We  raised  700 
thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost 
a  single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” — 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Various  Egg  Contests 


STORRS,  CONN. 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State  College. 
Report  for  week  ending  April  10,  giving  high 
pens  in  principal  varieties: 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  Eggs  Points 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . ml  H79 

Steelman  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 1177  1171 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 1190 

E.  J.  and  G.  C.  Morgan,  Conn . 1172  1158 

BARRED  ROCKS 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 1214  1244 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 1094  1173 

Dryden  Poultry  Farm,  Cal .  1190  1120 

R.  I.  REDS  „„„„ 

South  Bend  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.  ...1318  1387 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1293  1340 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 1257  1249 

Benj.  Brundage  &  Sons,  Conn . 1179  1246 

Ralph  W.  Anderson.  Mass . 1204  123a 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . 1310  1319 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 1293  1308 

Wm.  L.  Melirmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y . 1282  1294 

Charles  Lind,  N.  J . 123G  1277 

Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  Y . 1240  1207 

WEEKLY  SUMMARY 

Total  for  the  week  . 5882  6260 

Total  to  date  . 102881  104122 

Best  pens  for  t lie  week,  Nos.  8,  24..  08  74 

Best  pen  to  date.  No.  24 . 1318  1387 

Average  pen  total  to  date  . 1029  1041 


DANGER  OF  INFECTION  AMONG 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  beware 
of  infection  in  the  drinking  water. 
Baby  chicks  must  have  a  generous  sup¬ 
ply  of  pure  water.  Drinking  vessels 
harbor  germs  and  ordinary  drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with  dis¬ 
ease  germs  and  may  spread  disease 
through  your  entire  flock  and  cause 
the  loss  of  half  or  two-thirds  your 
hatch  before  you  are  aware.  Don’t 
wait  until  you  lose  your  chicks.  Use 
preventive  methods.  Give  Walko  Tab¬ 
lets  in  all  drinking  water  from  the 
time  chicks  are  out  of  the  shell. 


STAFFORD,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  High  pens  for  week  ending  April  20: 

WHITE  LEG  HORNS  Eggs  Points 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Ca..l689  1740 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1620 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  N.  Y.1053 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio  . 1564 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1043 

W.  A.  Seidel,  Texas . 1559 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y . 1572 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y. . . 1542 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y . 1532 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . ....1491 

R.  I.  REDS 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass . 1591 

E.  I'.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1545 

Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y... . 1575 

Beu  McKune,  N.  Y . 1428 

NEW  HAMPSII1RES 

Walter  A.  Staey,  N.  H . 15S0 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 1472 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  H . 1395 
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YOU  RUN  NO  RISK 

We  will  send  Walko  Tablets  entire¬ 
ly  at  our  risk — postage  prepaid— so 
you  ca,n  see  for  yourself  what  a  won¬ 
der-working  remedy  it  is  when  used  in 
the  drinking  water  for  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  on 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in  rais¬ 
ing  their  little  chicks.  Send  50c  (or 
$1.00)  for  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
—give  it  in  all  drinking  water  and 
wiitch  results.  You  run  no  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don't  find  it  the  great¬ 
est  little  chick  saver  you  ever  used. 
The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank,  the  old¬ 
est  and  strongest  bank  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  stands  back  of  our  guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  COMPANY 
Dept.  692 
Waterloo,  Iowa 

For  Sale  by  all  Leading  Druggists 
and  Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 


For  Simple  DIARRHEAS 

In  CHICKS  Nothing  Equals 

★  GERMOZONE 

9  Just  put  it  in  the  drinking  water.  Thousand*. 

have  found  it  the  best  medicine.  And  also 
best  to  guard  against  common  disease  troubles 
in  chicks  and  chickens.  12-oz.  bottle,  only  75c. 
For  worms,  always  use — 

The  GIZZARD  CAPSULE— Better  results,  and 
easier  on  the  fowls,  because  INSOLUBLE.  For 
Large  Round,  Large  Tape  and  Pin  Worm*,  lc 
per  bird  and  less.  At  Dealers  selling  Lee 
Remedies;  or  from  factory,  postpaid.  Ask  also 
for  the  valuable  1936  LEE  WAY  POULTRY 
BOOK,  64-page  textbook  on  diseases,  FREE. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


uoi'NVuGP.sml 

PAINT  AND  DISINFECT  cow  barns  and  henhouses 
with  Carbola  in  one  easy  operation.  Kills  by  contact 
those  invisible  disease  germs  which  are  so  costly  to  you. 
Hardware,  feed,  seed  and  drug  stores;  5  lb.  60c:  10  lb. 
98c:  25  lb.  $1.90;  50  lb.  $3.50.  Free  booklet  “How  to 
Stop  Losses.”  .  _  , ,  „  „ 

Carbola  Chemical  Co..  Dept  B,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

BIG  CHICKS- 10,000  Weekly! 

Bloodtestcd  and  Selected  25  50  100 

White  A  Black  Giants  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.50 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Langshang  .  3.00  5.50  10.50 

81.  Wvandotte  &  Butt  Minorca  ....  3.00  5.50  10.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Reds  .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

MIXED  (Above  Breeds)  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Dark  Cornish  160  ea.  Bronze  turkeys  45c  ea.  Send  NO 
MONEY.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18th  year. 

KLINES  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  7,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 

RIG  CHERRY  HILL 

k#  1  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  $7.  per  100:  $70.-1,000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  A  prices  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires  &  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAllstervlile,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt.,  New  York 


HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 


culture.  High  pens  for  week  ending  April  20: 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  Eggs  Points 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio  . 1070  1771 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y . 1670  1715 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1015  1697 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 1073  1095 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich . 1010  1067 

R.  O.  Boyce  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 1031  1052 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y . 1500  1620 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  N.  Y..1540  1585 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 1500  1564 

Baker  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1524  1551 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Dumke  Brothers,  N.  Yr . 1550  1011 

P.  S.  Davis,  N.  II . 1555  1549 

Dumka  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y . 1440  1501 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal. 1753  1726 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc.,  Mass . .1677  1709 

Arthur  J.  Day,  N.  Y . 1012  1621 

Whimsey  Farm,  Vt . 15S0  1007 


FARMINGDALE,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  April  20: 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  Points  Eggs 

George  A.  Pearce  . 1017  1029 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm  . 1493  1426 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . . 1369  1386 

Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm  . 1364  1429 

W.  Whiting  . 1333  1346 

Leo  Newel  Farm  . 1311  1303 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  . 1301  1298 

R.  I.  REDS 

Moss  Farm  . 1618  1511 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1307  1298 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1302  1287 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  ....  . 1323  1309 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 1438  1495 

I’ond  Hill  Egg  Farm  . 1422  1431 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Faith  Farm  . 1362  1357 

Faitli  Farm  . 1202  1276 

CROSS 

Hall  Bros . 1428  1379 

HIGH  PENS  FOR  WEEK 

Homer  R.  Rowell  (R.  I.  R) .  61  57 

Benjamin  Brower  (W.  L.)  .  61  60 

Kwnlity  Farm  (W.  L.)  .  60  58 

W.  Whiting  (W.  L.)  .  60  59 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Farm  (B.  P.  R.)  ...  60  59 

Moss  Farm  (R.  I.  R.)  .  59  56 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm  (W.  L.)  59  56 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Carried  on  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  April  13: 
10  HIGH  PENS  Points  Eggs 

E.  B.  rarmenter  (R.I.R),  Mass .  68 

Booth  Farm  Hatchery  (W.  L.),  Mo. 

Carey  Farms  (W.  L. ),  Ohio . 

Guy  A.  Leader  (W.  L.),  Pa . 

Keller  Poultry  Farm  (W.  L.),  Pa... 

Lone  Oak  PI  try  Farm  (W.  L.),  Ala. 

Woodland  Pltry  Farm  (W.  L.),  Pa.. 

Brownstown  ntry  Farm  (W.  L.),  Pa. 

A.  M.  Wolgemuth  (W.  L.),  Pa . 

Clyde  Brenner  (B.  P.  R.),  Pa . 

HIGH  PENS  EACH  BREED 
E.  B.  Parmenter  (R.  I.  R.),  Mass.. 

Booth  Farms  Htehry  (W.  L.),  Mo... 

Clyde  Brenner  (B.  P.  R.,  Pa . 

A.  II.  Ward,  (W.  P.  R.).  Iowa . 

Clemens  Cr’m’ry  Htehry  (N.  U.),  Pa. 

Colonial  Pltry  Farm  (W.  M.),  Mo... 

Erickson’s  Anc.  Yards  (Ane.),  N.  Y. 

Colonial  Pltry  Farms  (W.  W.),  Mo.. 

Wm.  Lehman,  (B.  L.),  Ta . 
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Some  good-sized  eggs  collected  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  1‘.  .1.  Piper,  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  from  his  pullets.  From  left  to 
right.  Barred  Rock  3 l/j  os.,  three  Jer¬ 
sey  White  Giants,  4  os.,  (5  os.  and  4  os. 
and  a  White  Orpington,  2  oz.  Inside 
the  6 -os.  egg,  Mr.  Piper  found  another 
egg  with  a  complete  shell. 


Leghorns  -Reds  -  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


SS5SS8SSSS8BSSSSSS 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W.D.)  by  fbe 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  witbin  the  preceding  calendar  year 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS’ 

DON’T  let  1936  pass  without  proving  for  yourself  the  Extra  Profitableness 
of  HALL’S  chicks.  For  25  years  we  have  aimed  constantly  at  producing  a 
more  profitable  chick  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  You  can  check  up  on 
all  our  knowledge,  care,  and  expense, 
in  a  few  months. 


ym 


AHave  you  had  our  new  1936 
Silver  cAnniversary  Catalogue ? 

HALL  BROS.,  Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 

New  England  Hatchery 


Free  Catalog 


“Never  a  week  without 
a  hatch”  since  1927. 


We  ship  Prepaid  and 
Guarantee  safe  Delivery 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 

"  ^  n .  n  a r —  t  n/\  fit  ^  (■ti-oin  Vina  wi  o  do 


Any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor. 

44,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7 


100%  free  from  reactors.  This  strain  haa  made 
steady  progress  for  27  years — from  45  hens  to  44,000 
breeders.  Generations  of  scientific  breeding  has 
given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Customers  report  3- lb. 
Broilers  at  10  Weeks;  50%  Production  at  6  Months. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- Red  Cross. 

AND  PRICES 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


QUICK  MATURING— HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard— Special— Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks — Reds 
lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 

these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred  — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.I.Reds:Tompkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F.  HILLP0T,  1  Milford  Rd. 

Frenchtown,  N.  I. 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY  BOOK  TODAY! 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  Fur  the  past  23  years  we  have  specialized 
on  breeding  and  hatching  for  better  and  Larger  White  Leghorns.  Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns 
when  you  can  buy  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  at  the  same  price.  Our  Farm  is  the  Largest  and  best 
equipped  in  this  section.  Photos  of  our  farm  FREE  —  write  today'.  JUNIATA  (TUCKS:  Utility 
Matings  $7.50  -  100,  Special  Matings  $8.00  -  100.  Started  Chicks,  2  to  3  weeks,  $12.00  -  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  R-  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Colonial  learnt 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N  H.  REDS  in  State— kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  ”no  molt”  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
hich  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
1,,  iirkkI)  and  EGGS— from  ’’high  record”  R.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  State  accredited. 
"  free-mo  reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today! 


own 

BWD 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  KSJK  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

100D-TESTED 


CASH  OR  0  0.0.  -  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $7.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  R0X,  R.  I.  REDS .  7.50 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  . g.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  . .  •  •  •  . . ••••• . ••  --7-0® 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matmgs.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R, 


500 

$35.00 

37.50 

42.50 
35.00 


1000 

$68.00 

75.00 

85.00 

68.00 


Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 
—  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


Electric  hatched. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD) 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per — 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4.75 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  R0C”°  ‘ 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS . 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Per— 

50 

400 

500 

1000 

each) . 

.$4.75 

$9.00 

$43.00 

$85.00 

S . 

9.00 

43.00 

85.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.90 

12.00 

58.00 

115.00 

Can 

ship  C 

!.O.D 

Catalog  free. 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  FOUNDATION  LARGE  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

EVERPAY  STRAIN  BROWN  LEGHORNS  . ••••■.••••••••• .  •'•”2 

R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 


ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED  . . . . 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  — •  Safe  Delivery 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 


Guaranteed  —  Circular 

BOX  R, 


6.50  32.50  65.00 

FREE. 

RICHFIELD,  PA. 


454 


Vte  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  9,  193G 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

MAY  CHICKS  -  $10.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $6.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.WyD.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rooks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  SPECIALIZE— Ono  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Brice. 

BOX  F 

ROCKLAND, MASS. 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


WEADER’S^sTo  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  Live  Del.  Postpaid.  100 

Large  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Assorted  Breeds. ..  .$7.45 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  It.  X.  Reds . $8.45 

Buff  Orpingtons  . $8.95 

White  &  Black  Giants  &  Light  Brahmas . $9.95 

Less  than  100  add  lc  a  chick.  Order  now.  Cir.  FREE. 
WEADER’S  ELEC.  HATCH.,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 

T AYE  MATirr  Richfield  hatchery’s 

1  A1YE,  llUllL/L  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Womer's  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar.  Rocks  &  It.  I.  Reds  .  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Assorted  Breeds  $6.30.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders. 
Free  Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  R I CH  F I  ELD,  PA. 

STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests;  High  Records  made;  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years;  8,000  breeders 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  by  antigen  test.  Write  for  new 
catalog  &  our  14  day  guar.  100  5  00  1000 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $7.50  $37.50  $75 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

K.  H.  Reds.  Buff  Bocks,  Blk.  Min.  ..  9.00  45.00  90 

Assorted  Chicks .  7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 
May  &  June  Prices  $7.50  per  100,  $75  per  1000. 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  2$  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CUirifC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
dlUKO  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.  Leghorns,  large  type  ..$7.00  $33.00  $65 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  7.50  36.00  72 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas.  .  7.50  36.00  72 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  38.00  75 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid, 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Order 


WIDE  HAUL 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  $8.00.  N.  H.  Reds - $9.00 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


HERBSTER’S 

Barred  Sc  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  1  jv  -.  ,  Aft 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  V  \x  _  1 1||) 
leghorns.  White  Minorcas,  Ancon  as  J  *r lvvr 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


NIEMOND’S 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  35.00  70 
H.  Mix,  $6.50.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx. R,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  /00 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds .  $7.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes...  '  7.25 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  "  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  6.60 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.5  0 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

HUSKY  HATCHED  CHIC  KS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  White  Wyandottes.  Buff 
Orpingtons  $8-100.  Large  White  Leghorns  $7.50-100, 
Heavy  Mixed  $7-100.  Postage  Paid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BANKER’S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

tested  breeders.  Largo  type  White  Leghorns.  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Runner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm,  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Blood  -  Tested  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY.  Milford,  Del. 


T 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers— Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALiOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  York 


B 


TRY  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  $12.00  per  100 

White  Leghorns .  $10.00  per  100 

All  Breeders  mated  to  Pedigreed  Males.  Blood-tested. 

LEONARD  BLOOD  R.  D.  1  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y 

nr/lAn  TPE'CTCn  N.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
ULUUU-  1  £r*Jl  Hi/  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Riltonhouse,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

OHIO  APPROVED  —  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 
exclusively.  Day-old  pullets  and  cockerels.  Matings 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  males.  Folder  free. 

ISHOP'S  POULTRY  FARM  2:?#*“”® 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  SJ&S 

I,arge  Type  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  $7.00. 
W.  P.  Ducklings,  $15.00.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 

ROSE  DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertonn,  Pa. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $10.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY.  MARYLAND 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  N.  Hampshires,  $8-100:  Big  W.  legs. 
$7.50-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

Quality  Chicks  w£.  VX'IT* 

LYONS  HATCHERY,  Phelps  Road,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Bobi|  Chicks 


300 

or  more 


S 

104 


per 

floift 


for  $ 


These  New  LOW  Prices  in  Effect  April  23 

PRICES  TALK — and  Such  Low  Prices  for  these 
famous  Alger  Farms  Chicks  will  move  our  8,000 
per  week  rapidly.  Place  your  order  NOW. 
Get  delivery  date  you  want. 

WE  GUARANTEE  chicks  to  live  95%  or  better, 
through  3  weeks.  Every  egg  from  our  own  home 
plant  breeders  —  mated  with  DOUBLE  PEDI¬ 
GREE  MALES  —  nothing  under  24  oz.  eggs  set 

9  YEARS  WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  REACTOR 

FREE  CATALOG  Write  to  Box  R. 


J mk 


Vvd.  f  .  CllaM  a. 


BRocHTon,  rrins5.<7 


It’s  plain  common  sense!  Egg  money 
comes  from  egg  bred  stock.  Customer 
success  and  repeated  contest  winnings 
PROVE  we  have  that  kind.  Why  fool 
around  with  anything  less?  Invest  your 
time  and  labor  with  stock  that  assures 
profit  production. 

Try  Cobb's  Reds  or  Rocks,  You’ll  be  amazed  at 
what  you  can  do  with  high  producing  stock.  Try 
even  100  and  match  them  with  any  other  stock 
anywhere. 

Cobb's  Rocks— best  pen  at  Storr's  4  years  in 
past  six.  Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds  are  highest 
‘FLOCK  MATING”  Contest  Pen  of  R.  I.  Reds  in 
entire  country.  Check  up  on  latest  contest 
reports.  Note  Cobb's  splendid  consistently 
high  records. 

NEVER  A  REACTOR  IN  NINE  YEARS-Our 
guarantee  protects  you.  You  can't  lose.  Send  for 
free  catalog  and  guarantee. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  OLD  PICKARD  FARM 
350  Great  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


Schweglers™°*£?“DCHI<:KS 


Customer  -  Proven!  orders  are 

from  old  customers.  They  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  our  chicks  are  best. 

19  YEARS  selective  breed  improvement. 
Our  big,  husky  chicks  from  northern -grown 
breeders  are  bred  for  livability,  fast  growth, 
migh  egg  production. 

Supervised  breeders  with  over  500  pedigree 
cockerels  head  our  matings — from  R.  O.  P. 
sires  and  dams  with  records  240  to  317  eggs. 

Over  100  Official  Egg-laying  Contest  Records  in  1935 
— N.  Y.,  Pa.,  R.  I.,  N.  J.,  Me. — up  to  301  eggs. 

Rated  Highest  Breeder  (with  4  different  breeds)  in 
Poultry  Item  Breeder  Award.  50  pullets  laid  11,633 
eggs — 24.37  ounces  per  dozen. 

OUR  1936  CHICKS — 14  popular  breeds — are  directly 
related  to  high  egg-laying  record  pens.  Write  today 
for  interesting  new  catalog  of  Schwegler’s  blood-tested 
breeder  Quality  chicks  at  low  prices. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY, 207  Nerthampton.Bnffalo.N.Y. 


BR00KSIDE 

blood-tested 

^oigldcmcKS 

v  ?rom  carefully  culled  flocks. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
(Add  lo  per  chick  for  less 
than  50.) 

English  Strain  White  Leghorns  50  100  500 

and  Barred  Rocks  . $4.50  $8.50  $42.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  4.25  8.00  40.00 

N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds .  4.75  9.00  45.00 

Roekhoms  (Crossbred)  .  4.50  8.50  42.50 

Mixed  and  Assorted  .  3.75  7.00  35.00 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  B.  P.  Rocks 

-  Winning  Red  Pen  at  W.  N.  Y.  1935  for  second 
successive  year  264.7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bird.  Third  High  B.  P.  Rock  Pen  at  C.  N. 
Y.  1935 — 239.7  eggs  and  246.8  points  per  bird 
Breeders  of  N.  Y.  State’s  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Bock  under  R.  O.  P. 

Pullorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet — Now  booking  orders  for  last  of 
May  &  June  deliveries  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on 
mountain  range. 
CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  Br  Richfield.  Pa. 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $6.75  per  100,  $32.00  per  500, 
$63.00  per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  10%  hooks 
order,  can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

EEJ 


Marvin  F.  Moll  §£|  Kleimfeltersville.Pa 


KOCH’S 


CHICKS 


B.  W.  D. 

TESTED 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  White,  Buff  &  Barred  Rocks.  N. 
H.  &  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  &  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  &  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

OnaliTv  fliirlrc  From  0,(1  Hens-  Tested.  CftiefuTiy 
vlldlliy  vIUCKS  selected  stock.  Write  for  Prices. 

LONG’S  Reliable  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Millerslown,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  Leghorns— May  delivery.  Chicks,  $7—100. 
$70—1000.  4  wk.  Pullets,  June  del.  $30— 100. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa, 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  G.  M. 
ager.  Egg  prices  April  23: 

1,076  oases  sold. 


Luff,  man- 


Faney  medium 


Grade  A  medium 


Ducks  .  23%  @25 


W  bite 

Brown 

23 

@27% 

*>•> 

@24 

24 

@26% 

23%  @24% 

QO 

@  24  % 

20%  @23% 

17 

@21% 

15  @16% 

14 

@17% 

13  @14 

23 

%@25 

FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

Phone  Flemington  175.  Egg  prices 
1,200  cases  sold.  White 

Fancy  extra  .  25  @2S 

Fancy  medium  .  22V.  (ft  25% 

Grade  A  extra  .  24%  @26% 

Grade  A  medium  .  21  ~@23% 

Pullets  .  10  (ft  21)4 

Peewees  .  15%  @17 

Ducks  .  17  @25 

Geese  .  75  @85 

POULTRY,  479  crates  sold. 

Fowls,  Colored  . 

Leghorns  . 

Broilers,  Rocks  . 

Reds  . 

Leghorns  . 

Chickens,  Rocks  . 

Pullets,  Rocks  . 

Old  Roosters  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Pigeons,  pair  . 

Bunnies,  pair  . . 

Rabbits  . 


April  24: 
Brown 


23  @25 

20  (ft  22% 

1G  @  17 
15 


23%@2S 
22  Co  25 

20  @30)4 

21  %  @  26 
19  @20% 
28 14  @32 
30)4  @32)4 
10  @18% 

21  @23  “ 
15 

35  @46 

44 

22  @22% 


T. 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Egg  Auction  Market;  phone  Higlitstown  585; 
8.  Field,  manager.  Egg  prices  April  27: 


308  cases  sold.  White 

Fancy  extras  . 24  Y,  @  26% 

Fancy  medium  . 22  %@  23 

Grade  A  extras  .  24  %  Co  28 


Brown 


Grade  A  medium  . . . 
Extra  tints  . 

...  21%  @23%  21%  @21% 

Medium  tints  . 

...  21  . 

Pullets  . 

Peewees  . 

MOUNT 

HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Mount  Holly  Poultry  Auction.  Egg  juices 
April  20: 

273  cases' sold. 

White  Brown 

Grade  A  extras  .... 

...  23%  @26  23  @25% 

...  20  @24  21  @24 

Grade  A  medium  . . . 

l’rod.  extras  . 

...  22%  @23  . 

Prod,  medium  . 

...  20  @23)4  . 

POULTRY,  140  crates  sold. 

Roosters  . 

Heavy  fowls  . 

Leghorn  fowls  . 

Broilers  . 

Ducks  . 

Turkeys  . 


.19)4  @23 
23  %  Co  27)4 
18)4  @22)4 
18  @  30 

18  @19% 

17  @26% 


WEST  PATERSON.  N.  J. 

North  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  phone  Sherwood 
8641.  Egg  prices  April  24: 

242  eases  sold.  AVliite 

Fancy  large  .  25%  @26% 

Fancy  medium  .  22%  @24 

Grade  A  large  .  24  @27% 

Grade  A  medium  .  21%@24 

Large  creams  .  24%@25% 

Medium  creams  .  21%  @22% 

Pullets  .  19)4  @21% 

Peewees  .  16)4 @17% 

Ducks  .  20  @26 


Browu 


24)4  @24% 
22%  @23 


21 

17 


@21% 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn. ;  Phone 
Do.vlestown  1028;  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson,  manager; 
Egg  prices  April  23: 

072  eases  sold.  White 

Fancy  large  .  24  @26 

Fancy  medium  .  22  @23% 

Extra  large  .  24  @26% 

Extra  medium  .  21  @23% 

Stand,  large  .  23 % @ 25 % 

Pullets  .  18  @20 

Peewees  .  14  @15 


Brown 
22%  @24% 
20  @23% 


17%  @19% 


BUTLER,  PA. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg  Auction; 
4-5150;  M.  It.  Waser,  manager. 
April  24: 

377  cases  sold.  White 

Fancy  large  .  22  @  24  % 

Fancy  medium  .  20  @20% 

Extra  large  .  21%@22% 

Extra  medium  .  19%  @20)4 

Stand,  large  .  20%@21% 

Stand,  medium .  17 

Prod,  large  .  19  @20 

Prod,  medium .  18 

Pullets  .  16  @16% 

Checks  .  15%  @16% 


phone 

E 


Butler 
prices 


Brown 
21%  @22 
20 

21%  @22% 
20 


19% 


WORCESTER,  PA. 

Tri  -  County  Producers'  Co-op.  Assn. ;  phone 
Center  Point  120;  Elmo  Underkoffler,  manager. 
Egg  prices  April  27 : 

320  cases  sold.  White 

Fancy  large  .  25% @28% 

Fancy  medium  .  22  @23% 

Extra  large  .  24  @28% 

Extra  medium  .  22  @24 

Stand,  large  .  23  @24  ... 

Stand,  medium  .  21%@23 

Prod,  large  .  23  @23%  ... 

Prod,  medium .  22  @22% 

l’ullets  .  20%  @22%  21 

Peewees  .  17  ... 


Brown 
25  %  @  26% 

24%  @20% 
22  ‘@23% 


Brown 
22%  @23% 
21% 


BETHLEHEM.  PA. 

Lehigh  Valley  Producers  Assn.;  phone  Bethle¬ 
hem  9205;  E.  A.  Kirschman,  manager.  Egg 
prices  April  24: 

257  cases  sold.  White 

Fancy  large  .  22% @25% 

Fancy  medium  .  20%@22% 

Extra  large  .  23%  @26 

Extra  medium  .  21%  @22% 

large  DY  .  36  @45 

large  .  24  @24% 

medium  .  21% @22 

l'rod.  large  .  21%@22% 

Prod,  medium  .  22  @22% 

Pullets  .  20  @21% 

Ducks  .  23%  @23% 

Cracks  .  17  @17% 


Extra 

Stand. 

Stand. 


HAMDEN,  CONN. 

Elamden  Co-op.  Poultry  Auction. 
April  17 : 

150  cases  sold.  White 

Special  large  .  25% 

Medium  specials  .  24 

Special  pullet  . 

Extras,  large  .  25  @27% 

Extras,  medium  .  21  @21% 

Extras,  pullets  . .  . 

Prod.,  large  .  24 

Prod.,  medium  . 

Prod.,  pullets . 


Egg  prices 

Brown 
25  @20% 

22  % 

20  ' 

25  @26% 

21  %  @  24 
18%  @20% 
24  @25 

20  @21 
14  @17 


BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Brockton  Co-op.  Egg  Auction  Assn;  S.  TV.  Att- 
wood.  auctioneer.  Egg  prices  April  27: 

453  eases  sold.  White  Brown 

Large  specials  ........  2G%@27  27  @29 

Jledium  specials  .  .  23  @25 

Large  extra  .  25 % @ 25 %  26  @29 

Medium  extra  .  21%@21%  22  @22% 

Pullets  .  19%@20% 


}  $7.95  $38  50  $74-50 


Beat  hard  times  with  good  layers. 
Branch  of  famous  packing  company  writes 
us  for  list  of  our  customers  saying 
that  Carter’s  Champions  make  the 
finest  fancy  top-of-market  broilers 
and  lay  biggest  premium  Quality 
eggs.  Leading  Eastern  Poultry  house 
establishes  special  branch  to  get  pre¬ 
mium  quality  eggs  and  broilers  from 
Carter  Champions.  Prompt  service. 
100  per  cent  safe  delivery,  strong, 
healthy  chicks  anywhere. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  LOW  PRICES 

Fully  Prepaid  Prices  100  600  1000 

White,  Brown.  Buff 
Leghorns,  Anconas . , 

Barred,  White,  E 
Rocks,  8.C.  Reds.  White)  8-45  4 1 .QQ  79-50 

Wyands.,  Buff  Orps. . . .  J 

Columbian  Wyandottes..  8-90  43-50  85-00 

Heavy  Assorted .  6-90  34  09  67-00 

For  Special  Quality  Chicks  add  lc  per  chick; 
Extra  Special  Quality  add  3c  per  chick. 

Sexed  Chicks — either  pullet 
or  male  chicks  — one  day 
old:  any  straight  breed  we 
hatch.  Guaranteed  90%  true 
to  sex.  Prices  given  below. 
Prices  Per  100  Day  Old  Pullets  Day  Old  Males 
Leghorns,  Anconas. 1 00  for  $14-90  100  for  $4.45 

Any  Heavy  Breed. 100  for  $12-90  100  for  $8.95 

Guarantee:  Money  back  for  difference  in  price  of 
chicks  not  true  to  sex  under  90%. 

Chicks  shipped  prepaid  at  above  prices. 

We  ship  C.  O.  D.on  receipt  of  $1  per  100 
deposit.  We  pay  postage.  Send 
your  order  today.  Catalog  free. 


CARTER'S  CHICKERY 

Dept.  253  Eldorado,  UL 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  191* 

"The  Strain  BrtJ  for  Large  Uniform  Wbtto  Eggr  Alwayr" 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antiqen  Tested 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  Quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  Leghorns  and  how  to 
breed  them.  Get  this  adfance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  chicks  and  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

JCLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  | 
F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y.  I 


I 


SHRAWDEK’S 

FNGUSH  LEGHORN  CHICKS 


14  DAY  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Grade  A.  AA.  AAA. 
Order  now — New  low  prices.... 80  9c  10c 
Our  Chicks  live  well,  grow  rapidly.  Bred  to  lay 
more  eggs.  Shipped  parcel  post  prepaid.  Write 
for  FREE  circular.  $1.00  per  100  books  order. 

|  Extra:  25  lbs.  Purina  Feed  with  ea.  100  Chicks  | 

Shrawder’s  Leghorn  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


DAY-OLD  and  STARTED 
Allen's  Super-Quality  Chicks  are 
making  big  profits  for  poultrymen. 
S.  C.  White  leghorns.  Barred 
Rocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds.  R.  I. 
Beds.  N.  II.  Reds.  Breeding  (locks 
tested  for  BWD.  Allen’s  Chicks 
will  make  money  for  YOU.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 


SUPER  QUALITY 


olLesih. 


POULTRY  FARM 
(r  HATCHERY 


BOX  5 


SEAFORD 


DELAWARE 


S+ick^STUCK^ 


HI-GRADE  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed . 7.00  35.00  70 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free Gircular. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  Pa. 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  and 
Sturdy  New  Hampshires 

Mv  specialty  breeds  have  what 
every  poult rymau  expects: 
Laying  ability:  fast  growing 
and  profit  showing  birds.  Send 
for  prices  and  24  page  catalog. 


Address 
R.  D.  3 


EARLE  POULTRY  EARIR 

mYtnsrown,  ,  penn*. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  W<!LL0.SSIP 

,A11  Free  Range  stock.  Ail  Rreeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write 
for  circular  giving  full  details  of  our 
flocks  and  how  to  raise  Chicks. 

LARGE  TYPE  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $7.00  $32.50  $65 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70 

Wh.  Rocks  &  Reds  .  7.25  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80 

Mix  $6-100.  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 

T.  J.  Ehrenzellor,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


sftf$roCl 


from 

FREE  RANGE  i 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Ileus  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.  I 
Extra  Quality  chicks  for  Juno  delivery  at  $7.00  per  100. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog.  Chicks  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  hooks  order. 


U2SSS3BS23S 


Box  R. 


Kleinfel«er»ville.Pd 


BABY  CHICKS  &SAS3E 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

BOX  109,  -  MINGOVILLE,  Pa. 


rnifKC  Large  Type  Barron  SOW  Loglioms 
$7.00-100.  New  Hampshire  Rods  $9- 
100.  From  my  own  pedigreed  stock.  Stato  blood-tested. 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed  WM.  F.  GRAHAM 

POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  MoALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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Poultry  Problems 


Working  for  Pure  Breeds 

IIow  long  would  I  have  to  keep  a  pair 
of  chickens  away  from  a  mixed  bunch  in 
order  to  have  just  the  one  full  breed  of 
the  pair?  You  see  I  have  three  Buff 
Cochin  hens  and  one  rooster  of  the  same 
breed  in  with  a  mixed  breed.  I  want  to 
separate  them  in  order  to  obtain  the  full 
breed  Buff  Cochins.  J.  J.  D. 

If  it  is  desired  to  do  away  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  former  male  bird  before 
hatching  eggs  of  a  different  breed,  at 
least  three  weeks  should  elapse  between 
the  removal  of  the  first  sire  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  another.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  eggs  may  be  fertile  after 
mating  is  an  uncertain  one.  Under  most 
circumstances,  eggs  should  be  fertile  after 
a  week's  presence  of  the  male  in  the  flock 
but  the  influence  of  one  mating  may  be 
felt  for  a  much  longer  period  and,  as 
stated  above,  three  weeks  is  not  too  long 
a  time  to  elapse  between  changes  of 
breeds  if  purity  of  blood  is  to  be  expected. 
The  crossing  of  breeds  that  you  mention 
would  bring  about  an  uncertain  mixture 
of  characteristics,  with  a  breaking  up  of 
those  that  have  become  fixed  by  long 
breeding  to  certain  ends.  In  other  words, 
the  chicks  resulting  from  the  cross  would 
be  mongrels,  like  neither  parent.  M.  B.  D. 


Value  of  Charcoal 

Is  charcoal  good  for  hens  all  the  time? 
I  have  been  told  that  they  do  not  re¬ 
quire  it,  but  so  many  say  they  do.  J.  s.  p. 

Charcoal  has  long  been  a  stock  recom¬ 
mendation  as  a  part  of  the  poultry  ration 
but  is  not  now  so  frequently  seen  in 
print  and  apparently  has  lost  much  of  its 
popularity.  The  reason  usually  given  for 
its  use  has  been  that  it  is  an  “absorbent” 
and  purifier  but  what  it  absorbs,  other 
than  water,  and  what  it  purifies  and  how 
it  does,  it  remains  unexplained.  Charcoal 
tablets  for  human  consumption  have  also 
been  advocated,  with  the  same  vague 
ideas  as  to  their  usefulness.  If  hens  like 
charcoal,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  he  indulged  in  the  appetite.  It 
is  harmless,  consists  of  partly  consumed 
wood  and  is  made  up  of  carbon  and  wood 
ash  of  inorganic  nature,  the  organic,  or 
vegetable,  part  of  the  wood  having  been 
consumed  in  the  charcoal  pit.  If  it  has 
any  medicinal  value,  that  fact  remains  to 
be  demonstrated,  but  that  same  statement 
might  equally  well  be  made  of  many  other 
remedies  supposedly  good  for  man  and 
beast.  M.  B.  D. 


“Dizzy  Spell” 

I  have  a  very  active  healthy  flock  of 
one-year-old  hens.  I  observed  one  of 
them  suddenly  fall  over,  flap  her  wings 
and  shake  her  head  for  a  few  seconds  and 
then  she  appeared  to  be  all  right  again. 
In  about  half  an  hour  she  acted  just  the 
same  when  walking  along. 

I  desire  to  know  what  the  matter  can 
be  and  what  to  do?  I  have  never  seen  a 
healthy  active  hen  act  that  way  before. 

Connecticut.  J.  P.  P. 

Apparently  a  case  of  vertigo,  commonly 
called  a  “dizzy  spell,”  to  which  hens  may 
be  subject  as  the  result  of  some  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  nervous  system.  A  quickly 
acting  physic,  as  a  teaspoon  of  epsom 
salts  dissolved  in  a  little  water  or  as 
much  castor  oil,  may  remove  the  cause. 

M.  B.  D. 


Leg  Weakness 

What  is  wrong  with  my  chicks ?^  They 
are  three  or  four  weeks  old.  We  feed 
them  ground  wheat,  oats  and  tankage 
mixed,  besides  oatmeal  with  cracked  corn. 
We  have  kept  them  in  the  house  in  a  box 
part  of  the  time  because  of  the  cold  but 
not  all  the  time.  Now  they  are  getting 
down  in  the  feet.  1  have  noticed  their 
feet  are  shriveled  and  they  walk  on  their 
knees.  What  can  I  do  for  them? 

Indiana.  E.  c.  S. 

These  chicks  may  be  suffering  from 
“leg  weakness,”  the  result  of  keeping 
them  indoors  out  of  outside  sunlight  too 
long.  Young  chicks  cannot  be  kept  be¬ 
hind  glass,  even  though  comfortable  other¬ 
wise,  for  more  than  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  to  lose  the  use  of  their 
legs.  Sunlight  “strained”  through  glass 
windows  loses  a  portion  of  its  rays  that 
are  needed  to  stimulate  the  growffh  of 
young  bones  and  confined  chicks  need  the 
outdoor  light  unless  a  substitute  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  form  of  cod  liver  oil  as  an 
ingredient  of  their  daily  ration.  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  access  to  the  earth 
was  the  remedy  for  this  form  of  leg  weak¬ 
ness  but  it  is  now  recognized  that  the  un¬ 
obstructed,  outdoor  sunlight,  rather  than 
the  earth,  was  the  remedial  influence 
found  in  the  mud.  If  obliged  to  confine 
chicks  indoors  for  more  than  a  week  or 
two.  add  poultry  feeding  cod  liver  oil 
to  the  mash,  given  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pint  to  each  100  pounds  of  mash. 
Where  but  a  few  chicks  are  to  be  fed  this 
oil  may  be  supplied  in  the  above  1  per 
cent  amount  by  mixing  a  small  quantity, 
say  a  tablespoon,  with  99  tablespoons  of 
the  mash.  Any  other  convenient  measur¬ 
ing  device  may  be  used,  simply  adding  one 
measure  of  oil  to  99  measures  of  either 
the  grain  or  mash  fed.  Af.  B.  D. 


Chicks  Shake  Heads 

Two  years  ago  I  hatched  some  chicks. 
When  about  two  months  old  they  started 
shaking  their  heads.  Sometimes  they 
shook  them  so  quick  that  it  made  a  snap¬ 
ping  noise.  Last  year  I  decided  not  to 
set  the  eggs.  So  I  bought  my  chicks  from 
a  reliable  concern  and  put  them  with  my 
setting  hens.  When  the  chicks  got  to  be 
a  month  or  so  old,  they  started  the  same 
way.  I  bought  some  Leghorns  and  when 
I  got  them  they  didn't  shake  their  heads, 
but  after  being  with  my  hens  they  got 
the  same  affliction. 

My  hens  are  never  sick  and  are  good 
and  fat.  I  keep  laying  mash  with  cod 
liver  oil  by  them  all  the  time,  give  them 
scratch  grains  night  and  morning,  fresh 
water,  grit,  shell,  clean  them  out  once  a 
week,  have  straw  and  shavings  on  floor, 
keep  powder  in  dust  bath,  for  lice  paint 
the  roosts  with  Black  Leaf  40.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  the  trouble  is?  F.  L.  6. 

Maine. 

Hens  may  flirt  their  heads  to  dislodge 
mucus  from  the  nostrils,  this  having  ac¬ 
cumulated  as  a  result  of  colds  or  begin¬ 
ning  roup.  The  eruption  upon  the  combs 
or  heads  of  cliiekenpox  may  also  cause  an 
apparent  effort  to  rid  themselves  of  irri¬ 
tation.  Your  hens  have  laid  well  and 
your  care  seems  to  have  been  of  the  best 
and  I  suspect  the  first  mentioned  trouble 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  head  shaking. 

M.  B.  D. 


Why  I  Feed  My  Chickens  Green  Feed 


From  various  experiments  I  have  found 
that  my  birds  are  far  healthier  and  more 
alert  when  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  green  feed  during  the  late  Fall  and 
Winter  months.  It  is  active  in  promoting 
digestion  and  assists  in  the  assimilation 
of  the  other  feed.  As  a  result  of  the 
more  perfect  assimilation  of  grain  and 
mash  feed,  less  of 
these  are  needed 
per  bird,  although 
the  egg  production 
is  increased.  For 
the  short  and  often 
cloudy  days  of  late 
November,  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January, 
green  feeds  such  as 
cabbage,  spinach 
and  kale  are  ideal. 

These  feeds  were 
Produced  in  the 
sunshine  of  Summer  and  early  Autumn 
and  are  high  in  vitamins  so  vital  in  egg 
production.  Hatching  eggs  have  greater 
fertility  and  produce  huskier,  healthier 
chicks  when  the  breeding  flock  has  plenty 
of  green  feed.  The  quality  of  the  egg  is 
also  much  improved.  When  an  egg  is 
broken  for  use  the  yolk  appears  a  deep 


orange-yellow,  the  white  firm  and  clear, 
both  showing  splendid  substance.  The 
flavor  and  food  value  of  the  eggs  are  like¬ 
wise  increased. 

It  is  an  easy  matter,  by  including  plans 
for  it  in  the  growing  season,  to  have  these 
green  feeds,  even  though  one  has  limited 
storage  room.  Spinach  and  kale  are  kept 

from  injurious 
freezing  by  throw¬ 
ing  over  them  a 
mulch  of  straw. 
One  lot  of  cabbage 
may  be  piled  in  a 
sheltered  place  and 
covered  with  straw 
or  fodder  until 
used,  another  lot 
may  be  “holed  up” 
for  later  use.  If 
my  supply  of  these 
green  feeds  is  ex¬ 
hausted  by  February,  I  begin  using 
sprouted  oats,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  maintain  an  adequate  source 
of  the  elements  necessary  to  insure 
healthful,  palatable  eggs  from  the  laying 
pens  and  those  producing  a  high  per  cent 
of  strong  peppy  chicks  from  the  breeding 
pens.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  next 
Winter’s  green  feed.  J.  J. 


In  a  large  cabbage  patch,  such  as  this,  the 
discards  and  imperfect  heads  mag  be  used 
for  poultry. 


VITAMIZED  STARTER 
*  CROWING  RAT 


Why  don’t  YOU 
make  sure  of 
larger,  stronger 
birds  and  more 
poultry  profits 
by  feeding  B-B? 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Mountain  Home  Chicks 

MOUNTAIN  BRED  VITALITY 

FROM  BLOOB-TESTED  BREEDERS  —  HAND  SELECTED  —  LEG-  BANDED 
20,000  STURDY  CHICKS  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

SEND  *2°°  PER  100 

and  pay  your  postman  balance  C.  O.  D.  on  arrival  any  date  you  specify. 


Postage  Prepaid  —  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  ‘'Big  Type  York  County  Stock" . $7.00 

WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  8,00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  "Super  Grade-Tested  by  Tube  Agglutination  Test" .  8.75 

RED-ROCK  SEX  LINK  PULLETS  —  95%  Accurate . 12.95 

RED-ROCK  SEX  LINK  COCKERELS  —  95%  Accurate .  7.95 

HEAVY  ASSORTED.  FOR  BROILERS  .  7.00 

HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  ASSORTED  .  6.76  . 


NO  SEXING  DONE  —  NOT  A  SINGLE  PULLET  REMOVED 
Add  Yi c  per  Chick  for  Orders  Less  Than  100  Chicks.  Order  Now  From.  Ad. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKERIES 

■■a  (Eight  Years  of  Selective  Breeding)  Box  N,  LEWISTOWN,  PA.  warn 


VIGOR 

hardy/ 

NORTHERN y 

STOCK^ 


f 


ELEVEN  GENE  RATIONS 
of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-tested  breeders  back 
of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers 
r  10%  DISCOUNT  ON  ALL  ORDERS  BOOKED  THREE  WEEKS 
PE  ARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R  KEENE. 


Nes-to-U 


EVERY 

V  CHICK 

f  FROM 

26  to  30  oz. 

EGGS 


•  This  results  in  a  strong  laying 
ancestry  lor  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks. 
Remember  the  published  records  of 
Kerr  honors  in  many  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests.  Start  in  with  Kerr's  heavy 
laying  strains  this  spring.  They  will 
come  to  you  strong  and  vigorous. 
They'll  live,  thrive,  grow.  It's  get¬ 
ting  late,  but  we  have  big  hatches 
coming  off  in  May.  Send  for  Free 
Chick  Book  and  advance  order  dis¬ 
count  offer. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 


X  HUBBARD'S  pbrr°efdt 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


OUR  May  and  June 
hatched  chicks  have  the 
vitality  to  live  well  and 
grow  rapidly  into  profit¬ 
able  egg  producers.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  free  catalog 
and  Cross  Bred  Broiler 
Chick  Circular. 

Hubbard 

Farms 

Box  No.  905 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


8  BALANCED 
BREEDING 
FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.DJ 

3  Fast.  Uniform  Growth 

4  Outstanding' Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full  Feather- 
;  ing 

6  Early  Maturity 
7  Good  Egg  Production 
8  Large  Egg  Size 


ct  A  DTtn  ruifUC  white  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
>1  AKItU  LnlLKJ  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  t 
wks.  old,  20c.  Bullets,  30c.  HANDYSIDE.Elyria,  O. 


19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton, 
Camden;  N.Y. — Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston;  Penna. — Lancaster, 
Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield.  Lowell;  Conn. 
< — Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville,  (Address 
Dept.  19.) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


NEW  LOW  PRICES - 

MUIMIkHlfl  500,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 


May  9,  193G 


GOOD  LUCK'CHICKS 


SEXED  CHICKS 

Day-Old  Pullets  —  Cockerels 

Order  either  day-old  pullets  or  day-old 
cockerels.  We  guarantee  90%  Sex  Ac-  ‘‘‘ 
curacy. 

SEX-LINKED  HYBRIDS 

If  you  want  heavy  layers,  fast  growers  —  and 
wonderful  broilers  or  capons,  order  NEU¬ 
HAUSER  Sex-Linked  Hybrids. 

CDCE  Eccn  25-lbs.  Purina  Startena  with 
rEEl/  every  100  “AA”  and  “AAA” 
chicks  booked  three  weeks  in  advance.  Place 
your  order  NOW  for  delivery  anytime! 


NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 


NOW  is  your  opportunity  to  get  NEUHAUSER 
"Good  Luck"  Chicks  at  New  Low  Summer 
Prices,  This  End  of  the  Season  Sale  makes  it 
possible  to  start  with  chicks  that  have 
WC*A,  proven  their  ability  to  pay  bigger 
profits.  There's  a  big  demand  for 
NEUHAUSER  “Good  Luck”  Chicks 
this  season.  —  Order  NOW! 

20  Profitable  Breeds 

You  can  get  “Good  Luck”  Chicks  in  20  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  —  all  from  bloodtested  flocks  and 
backed  by  16  years  of  breeding  for  large  size 
and  egg  production.  Thousands  of  “Good 
Luck”  White  Leghorn  Hens  mated  to  cockerels 
from  Michigan  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Stock. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Write  TODAY  for  NEUHAUSER 'S  Big  EREE 
Catalog  and  Low  Prices  on  “Good  Luck' 'Chicks. 

BOX  104 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


Master  Bred  CHICKS  Sft-SEXED-Efc 


From  one  of  the  oldest  poultry  breeding  organisations  in  the  country.  Order 
from  ad  or  send  for  FREE  CATALOG.  100%  live  delivery  anywhere.  We  pay 
postage.  All  B.W.D.  Tested.  100  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns . $7-40  $36-50  $72-00 

Barred,  White  Rocks;  Buff  Orps.1  __ 

S.  C.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  /  .  7-90  39-00  77-00 

Heavy  Assorted  for  Broilers .  6-90  34-00  67-00 

Mixed  for  Layers .  6-30  31-00  61-00 

Leghorn  Cockerels  $3.00  per  100  F.  O.  B.  Hatchery:  600— $14*50;  1000— $28.00. 
Missouri  Poultry  Farms  &  Hatchery,  Box  27$,  Columbia,  Mo. 


SEXED  cutcl 
Sex-Link  CHICKS 

Baby  pullets  and 
cockerels  any  breed. 
Also  R.  I.  Red-Rox 
Croaa.’hybrid  chicks. 
Write  for  prices. 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

BEST  LITTER  FOR  POULTRY 
BEST  BEDDING  FOR  CATTLE 

CLEAN.  ABSORBENT,  SANITARY 

Best  Quality— Lowest  Prices— Carloads  Only 

Jr  ULDlUr  fA  410-41 6  Second  St. 

.  Jr.  II  £  till  L  lU.  Everett.  Mass. 

MILLS:  New  England  and  New  York  State. 

CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  Quality 
stock.  ROP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Large  English  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.75  $7.50  $37.50  $75.00 

Bar.  Rocks.  R.I.  &  N.H.  Reds  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.50  7.00  35.00  70.00 

tirade  AA  lc  per  chick  more.  Antigen  tested.  Finest 
Qualitv.  Circular  FREE.  Shipped  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  COO  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ... $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 
Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled, 
eiood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen  method.  Write  for 
FREE  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery. 

Johnson’s  Hatchery,  Ickesburg,  Pa. 


140.000 


SIEBS 


You  just  can't  doubt  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  140,000  honest  poultry 
raisers  who  have  bought  FORTY 
MILLION  S1EB  CHICKS.  Their 
preference  for  Sleb’s  Oversize  Chicka 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re¬ 
markable  value  that  could  possibly 
be  offered.  Sleb’s  Chicks  are  ONE 
GRADE  ONLY,  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  Insures  you 
a  highly  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  thla  ad.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  prepaid  delivery. 

AVOID  DELAY-ORDER  NOW 

PRICES  PREPAID  JOO  500  lOOO 

Bdh::wliv.^oXrns  *  v*7-95*38-50?74.5o 

!uu" orpmgtonsw*ands'  }  8.45  41.00  79.50 


/ r,I4ir,i<TQFR0M  B  L  0  0  D  -  TESTED 
'-■Sr*  v*nil^rKOsT0CK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

~r /  (Cash  or  C.  O.  D.)  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

-L-  White  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  ....  7.00  35.00  70 
Mixed  $6-100.  Write  for  valuable  free  cat. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S  ATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


-  Popular  Breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees, 
f  Also  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Write 

New  Washington  Hatchery  Dor  It,  New  Washington, O. 

WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

r-s  mn  rr  Q  of  modern  quality.  All  parent  stack 
V>»  JVsJ  blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 

horns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $8.  N.  H.  Reds 
$9.  27  years  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  Lauver,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


White  and  Black  Minorcas  )  „  __  _  _  _  „  __ 

Anconas*”  L" Wyands*  }  8.95  43.50  84.50 
Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers  .  .  7.45  36.00  69.50 
Light  Mixed  for  Layers  ...  6.95  33.50  64.50 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  .  .  7.15  34.50  66.50 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  ....  5.95  28.50  54.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 

I  CCYFn  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Mln- 
OLALU  orcas— Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45;  Any 
£ H  I  £  K ^  Hea vy^ Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
t/nibr\O$g,95.«90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  132,  Lincoln,  III. 


FIND  OUT  WHY 
SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  MONEY  MAKERS 


Nock’s  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  not  ordinary  chicks! 

They  are  the  kind  that  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  profits. 

That’s  why  more  than 
7,000,000  have  been  sold  to 
satisfied  poultrymen  since 
1929.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  from  hand-culled  stock 
bred  for  eg g  and  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  50,000  breeders 
blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by 
Md.  Live  Stock  &  Sanitary 
Service.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  electrically  hatched  un¬ 
der  strictest  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions;  they  are  rigidly  inspected  before  shipment 
to  make  sure  you  get  strong,  vigorous  chicks 
ready  for  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity. 
Don’t  take  chances  with  your  chicks  this  year — 
make  sure  they  pay  you  a  profit — order  SNO-HIL 
CHICKS  from  the  LARGEST  STATE  BLOOD- 
TESTED  HATCHERY  IN  MARYLAND. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices  for  May  &  June  Chix. 
166  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 


S. 


ALL  STANDARD 
VARIETIES 
C.  W.  Leghorns 
N.  H.  Reds 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Sex  Linked  Cockerels 
and  Pullets 
Red  Rock  Broiler 
Cross 

White  Wyandottes 
Started  Chicks 


WAPNFP’Q  Chicks.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
"•  rl  U  ll  La  IV  O  Large  Type  Wh.  Leg..  Barred,  Wh., 
Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $8-100;  Wh.  Giants,  $10-100;  H. 
Mix.  $7-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BLOOD-TESTED  FLOCKS 

White  Leghorns  &  B.  Rocks  $7.50.  H.  Mixed  $7-100. 
Catalog.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Box  2,  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 

SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

Also  Heavy  Breeds.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  SANDY 
KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  73,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

f’HinKS  AU  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 

L 1  itvyxvij  tested  breeding  flocks.  Prompt  delivery 
service  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
III  Manchester  Rd.  -  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

f  llirlrc  ant!  Pull  Ate  Pat\Ron  and  R.O.P.  mated  White 
GlllLKs  dim  r  GlieiS  Leghorns, Browns,  Anconas,  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  Pullets  C,  8.  10  weeks.  Blood-tested  COD 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R.Zeeland.Mlch. 

l— ¥  ¥  C  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  &  New 

Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 
stock.  State  Blood-Tested  &  Supervised.  Circular  free, 
E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

fllfflfC  from  carefully  selected  Blood-Tested 
stock.  Large  W.  Leg.  $7.00:  B. 
Rocks  $7.50;  Mixed  $6.00.  CIRCULAR.  LONG’S 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  piekouts  '  in  pullets. 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  I. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  this  strain  exclusiv 


SLlfiVSnUUiV 


H.ATC  H  E  R  I  E  S 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  . . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds;  White  Leghorns. 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Giants.  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocks  B.W.D.  tested.  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  inT4ffio,  Catalog  Lreo.  Buy  from  Tollable  firm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  78  Tiffin,  Ohio 


for  91  years.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 


sively 

Cortland,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’ '  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


C*  f-T  f  P  C  BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
V-»  U1G  IV  O  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7,00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

VU  New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12,00 

Add  lc  more  loss  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 

ZELLER  FARMS 
^  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

26  YEARS  in  business.  800  birds  under  trap- 
nest.  Chicks  at  a  price  the  poultryman  can 
afford  to  pay.  Send  for  Catalog. 

ZELLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Mt.  Aetna  •  Box  5  •  Penna. 


What  About  Capons 

Dr.  M.  B.  DEAN 

Forty-two  cents  per  pounl  live  weight 
for  fancy  capons  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  looks  like  real  money,  and  that  figure 
was  quoted  for  a  few  days  in  April,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  press  bulletin  from  the 
Farmingdale  (N.  Y.)  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  That  meant  a  heavy  capon 
bringing  as  much  as  a  good-sized  turkey 
and,  prejudices  aside,  a  well-fed  10-pound 
capon  need  yield  nothing  to  turkey  in  the 
matter  of  table  quality.  The  bulletin 
above  quoted  further  states,  however,  that 
the  prices  mentioned  were  only  for  the 
marketing  days  of  the  Jewish  Passover. 
Ten  days  earlier  the  quotation  was  but 
32  cents,  and,  for  the  entire  Winter  pe¬ 
riod.  including  Christmas  and  New  Years, 
the  price  held  around  28  cents.  In  1934, 
the  price  level  was  close  to  26  cents, 
climbing  to  40  cents  just  before  Passover. 
Prices  this  year  (1936)  have  ranged  from 
28  to  32  cents, 

The  above  figures  present  a  picture  well 
worth  the  study  of  those  who  contemplate 
producing  capons  for  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets.  For  a  short  sales  period  in  each 
year,  a  liigh-gi-ade  product  is  likely  to 
bring  a  high  price  but  the  practical  poul¬ 
tryman  need  not  be  told  that,  despite  his 
best  efforts,  not  all  his  production  rates 
as  high  grade  and  the  remainder  must  be 
disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage  possible. 

In  quality  of  meat,  the  capon  ranks 
with  the  western  steers  of  high  grade. 

For  the  heaviest  capons,  weighing 
above  10  pounds,  such  breeds  as  the 
Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Giants  or  the 
white-skinned  Orpingtons,  may  be  chosen. 
More  popular  are  the  lighter  capons, 
weighing  from  7  to  10  pounds  and,  for 
these,  the  all-purpose  Barred  Rock.  R.  I. 
Reds  or  Wyandottes  are  in  favor,  the 
first  mentioned  probably  taking  the  lead 
in  the  market.  Leghorns  are  too  light  for 
anything  but  a  special  trade  or  home 
consumption.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  poultrymen  who  has  a  special  private 
trade  willing  to  pay  for  high  quality  has 
an  advantage  in  the  matter  of  profits  over 
the  one  who  must  ship  to  the  wholesale 
markets  of  large  cities  and  this  advantage 
may  turn  what  otherwise  would  be  a  loss 
into  a  satisfactory  return. 

The  all-important  question  is  “Will  it 
pay?’’  The  poultry-keeper  has  his  sur¬ 
plus  cockerels  to  dispose  of ;  shall  he  mar¬ 
ket  them  as  early  as  possible  as  broilers 
or  keep  them  to  become  roasters  or  ca¬ 
pons?  The  greatest  single  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  is  that  of  feed.  It  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  it  takes  about  9%  pounds  of 
feed  to  produce  one  pound  of  meat.  This 
means  $1.90  for  a  10-pound  capon.  Other 
expenses,  less  easily  computed,  are  the 
cost  of  the  chick,  that  of  caponizing,  with 
its  attendant  losses  from  the  operation. 
Flock  mortality  during  the  period  of 
growth  from  broiler  stage  to  that  of  ca¬ 
pon  size  and  the  loss  from  “slips”  or 
birds  but  partily  caponized  and,  later,  de¬ 
veloping  the  characters  of  cockerels.  The 
occurrence  of  slips  may  reach  consider¬ 
able  proportions,  depending  upon  the  skill 
and  care  of  the  operator.  Again  quoting 
from  the  press  bulletin  above  mentioned  : 
“Summing  up,  the  50  or  60  true  capons 
which,  out  of  100  prospects,  pass  all 
hazards,  may  return  net  over  all  costs 
but  labor  as  much  as  $1.25  apiece.”  “The 
losses  on  the  20-odd  slips  and  from  mor¬ 
tality  are  likely  to  reach  $20.  leaving 
from  the  venture  a  possible  return  for 
labor  of  50  cents  per  bird;  this  assuming 
a  market  price  of  42  cents.” 

M  hen  considering  such  figures  as  ex¬ 
periment  stations  are  able  to  offer,  we 
must  remember  that  they  are  obliged  to 
include  many  things  that  the  farm  poul¬ 
tryman  looks  upon  as  a  part  of  the  farm 
routine,  products  might  go  to  waste  if 
not  utilized  by  his  flocks,  labor  that  is 
included  in  chores  and  is  so  widespread 
over  the  farm  business. 

Cockerels  must  be  disposed  of,  their 
occurrence  as  approximately  one-half  of 
the  flock  has  not  yet  been  found  prevent¬ 
able  and  the  possibility  of  detecting  the 
sex  and  removing  the  males  as  day-olds 
has  not  been  widely  made  use  of.  For 
the  majority  of  poultry-keepers  the  choice 
still  lies  between  hatching  sufficiently 
early  to  bring  the  cockerels  into  the  broil¬ 
er  market  before  the  Summer  slump  in 
prices  and  holding  them  over  with  the 
extra  cost  of  feeding  until  they  reach  a 
roaster  or  capon  size.  It  is  probably  a 
fair  statement  of  the  experience  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  tried  the  lat¬ 
ter  plan  that  only  exceptional  advantages 
in  the  matter  feed  costs  or  marketing 
prices  need  be  expected  to  make  capon 
production  more  profitable  than  the 
earliest  possible  marketing  of  broilers. 
The  early  broiler  should  pay  some  profit ; 
a  later  one  may  pay  for  his  keep  but  the 
late  Spring  hatch  of  cockerels  is  likely  to 
prove  more  of  a  headache,  no  matter  how 
disposed  of,  than  a  source  of  joy  to  its 
owner. 


FROM  BOWEL  DISORDERS 


DR.  SALSBURY'S 

PHEN-O-SAL 

TABLETS 

•  This  year  raise  more  chicks  and  healthier 
chicks,  in  less  time  and  at  less  expense!  How? 
bimply  by  checking  and  preventing  bowel  dis¬ 
orders  !  See  that  your  chicks  get  Dr.  Sals- 
bury  s  Phen-O-Sal  Tablets  in  their  drinking 
water  right  from  the  start.  It  helps  to  keep 
the  intestinal  tract  clear  of  infection,  checks 
bowel  troubles,  gently  heals  any  inflammation 
present,  soothes  the  sore  tissues,  and  furnishes 
many  blood-building  elements  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  good  health  and  vitality. 

Start  your  chicks  on  Phen-o-Sal  at  once.  A 
package  of  125  tablets  costs  only  $1.00. 

•  Early  worm  control  is  very  important.  Check 
and  prevent  round  worm  infestation  by  using 
Dr.  Salsbury  s  Avi-Tone  in  the  mash  regularly. 

FREE!  1 6-Page  book  “First  Aid  to 

rwVik  >  Ba»y  Chicks” ;  book  on  Worm 
control;  book  on  Vaccination.  Write  us  1 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E  Salsburv 
Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  Poultry  Disea^s* 

113  Water  Street  Charles  City,  Iowa 

Take  Tonr  POULTRY  TROUBLES  T® 
The  Dealer  Who  Displays  This  Emblem 
Mo  Is  a  Member  of  Oar  NATION- WIDH 
POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE 


SEXED 


CHICKS/9W 


SPRUNGER 


/America’s  Leading  Sexing  Instructor 

Sprunger  taught  350  Hatchervmen  how  to  s«r 
expert.  ^Experience  counts.  Th°  ^  ^ 

my  own  special 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

iSK.  stjna.  1  r.’ttrwnsE 

yprds  of  250  eggs.  90%  SEX  GUARANTEE^0" 

(Order  with  confidence  from  the  pioneer 
sexer  Also  my  own  MatinJ 
Poults  and  Ducklings.  Write  ■■  1 
for  FREE  Folder.  Leghorn 
cockerels,  only  3c.  Write  Box  25. 


LIVE-PAY 

CHICKS 


WRiTctClrnDenMru,y  'T,  Electric  incubators. 
|WaRtf<Ft  coc cNrE,WT ,  s„36  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
r  LAT,eST  CEREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

-V’  nhi,te  Leghorns... $7. 00  $35.00  $70.00 
Barred  or  White  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

I ifess:;;:;:;;:;;;:: g IS  IS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C  O  D 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R.  McALISTERviLLE.  Pa. 


I 


Order  Now.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  25  50  100  1000 

n  m  E,r-  Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70 

Bug  or  Bi.  Leghorns.  Anconas  ..  2.25  4.25  8.00  75 

or  Euflf  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

N  it 'S  S'  h  W1'  Reds  2  50  4  50  8  5l>  80 

nTKEDS.  Grade  A.  Guar.  I.iv.  2.75  5.50  10.50  100 

Mh.  Tnd.  Runner  Ducklings  ....  4.00  7.75  15.00  145 

Carefully  Culled  Blood-tested  Chicks.  Full  Bred  selected 
Breeders  Excellent  duality -.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
tjox  Rl  •  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SEXED  CHICKS  also  regular 

GniGIVO  Day  Old  CHICKS 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog — ail  leading  breeds — bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


__  HELMS  £*>■£??  CHICKS 

Write  for  Low  Summer  Prices.  Order  now  for 
Shipment.  Highest  Fen  all  Breeds, 
Illinois  Egg  Contest.  600  R.  O,  P.  Males,  200- 
Lg8  Dams.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum 
„  „  Tested.  Customers  were  paid  $2,858.00  in 
Natl.  Chick  Contests.  Sox-ed  Chicks. 

ILLINOIS  HA  TCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III. 

tIMMift  SALE  PRICES 

UNO’S  TB. Tested  CHIX 

Get  the  best  I  Before  you  buy,  write  for 
Special  May  &  June  Prices  Ling's  Chicks 
1  from  Tuberculosis-Tested  Flocks.  Winners 
v  -j,  $5,000  Nat’l  Chick  Contest.  Many  Egg  Lay- 

I  ra  Ing  Contest  Awards.  Write  today  I  LING'S 
>  >  POULTRY  FARM.R.F.D.  38,  ONEIDA,  ILL. 
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26  y2  to 
best,  25 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 

Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100,  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  March  as 

10 Class  1,  $2.45  (base  price);  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1  .SO;  Class  2D,  $1,295;  Class  2B,  $1.24.', 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1.14o;  Class 
4B,  $1.17. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
Diet  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
ninis  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  le  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  29%  to  30G>c;  extra, 
92- score,  29 %c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  28%  to 
29 Vt c ;  unsalted,  best,  30 *4  to  31e;  firsts,  —8% 
to  29%c;  centralized,  28%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  including  premium, 

27  >/.c;  standards,  22  to  22^c;  brown, 
to  25 ’/ic;  Pacific  Coast  standards,  2f>Vi  to  -7c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  28  to  32c;  fowls,  15  to  25c;  capons, 
28V4  to  36%c;  turkeys,  23  to  30c;  ducks,  -0  to 
22c!  squabs,  45  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2(4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smnller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls  21  to  23c;  chickens,  20  to  25c;  turkeys, 
20  to  25c;  ducks,  13c;  geese,  10c;  squabs,  pair, 
30  to  90e;  rabbits,  lb.,  15  to  22c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Hubbardson  $1.25  to  $1.03,  Opa¬ 
lescent  90c  to  $1.25,  Golden  Delicious  $1.13  to 
81.25,  Jonathan  75  to  90c,  Wealthy  80c  to  $1-13. 
Cortland  90c  to  $1.13.  Stark  80  to  90c,  Baldwin 
$1  to  $1.25,  Ben  Davis  75  to  80c,  York  $1  to 
$1.15,  Stayman  Winesaps  $1  to  $1.2.i,  Rome 
Beauty  $1  to  $1.25,  Delicious  $1.18  to  $1.03, 
McIntosh  $1.25  to  $1.50,  R.  1.  Greenings  $1.13  to 
$1.50.  Northern  Spy  $1.3o  to  $1.7o.  Eastern, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Pears,  En.,  bskt.,  oOc  to  $l._o. 
Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  9  to  14c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  J1  to 
$1.25.  Asparagus,  Jersey,  doz.  bchs.,  $1  to 

$2.75.  Beans,  Fla.,  bu.,  $1  to  $ - >•  Beets, 

State,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.15  to  $1.2o.  Broccoli,  Cal., 
$3  to  $4.  Cabbage,  State,  white,  bag,  -0 
Fla.,  white,  bu.,  75c  to  $1,125.  Carrots, 
washed,  bu.,  50  to  80c.  Cauliflower,  Cal., 
$1.50  to  $1.88.  Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1  to 
Celery  knobs,  nearby,  bu.,  OOc  to  $1. 
Chives  L  1.,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.  Dandelion  greens, 
nearby’,  crate,  10  to  50c.  Lettuce  S.  C.,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1  25.  Onions.  Mich.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  oOc  to 
$1-  Texas,  vet.,  50  lbs.,  OOc  to  $1.35.  Parsnips, 
nearby, -bu.,  15  to  05c.  Peas,  S.  C.,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.03;  Cal.,  bu..  $1.25  to  $2.  Peppers,  Ila.,  bu., 
OOc  to  $2.50.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  40  to  uOe; 
Va.,  50c  to  $1.25.  Squash,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $2  to 
$3.50.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bu.,  40c  to 
$1.50.  White  potatoes,  Cuba,  bag,  $1— *  to 
Florida,  box,  85c  to  $1.75;  L.  L,  hag, 

$2.05;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  $3.15  to  $4.0o; 

100-lb.  bag.  $2.85;  Mich.,  100-lb  bag, 
sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.85. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.11 
82  >/■<-•;  oats,  41%e;  rye,  66c; 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No. 
3,  $12  to  $13;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $20. 


orate, 
to  50c; 
State, 
crate; 
$3.20. 


OOc  to 
Idaho, 
$2.25; 


,  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
barley,  8 2 Vic. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter.  29 Vi  to  34Vic;  eggs,  20  to  24 Vic;  live: 
fowls,  18  to  23c;  chickens,  21  to  25c;  turkeys, 
10  to  25c;  ducks,  15  to  20c;  dressed:  fowls,  20 
to  25c;  chickens,  29  to  32c;  ducks,  20c. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice,  $8.75  to  $9.10;  good, 
1,300  to  1,400  lbs.,  $8.35  to  $8.50;  medium  to 
good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.85  to  $8.25;  tidy, 
1,050  to  1,150  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8.50;  fair,  900  to 
1,100  lbs.,  $0.50  to  $7.25;  common,  700  to.  900 
lbs.  $4  to  $5.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4_ to 
$7;  common  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.75  _to  $0.50; 
heifers,  700  to  1.100  lbs.,  $4  to  $7275;  tresh 
cows  and  springers,  springers  $20  to  $70. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $10  to  $10.75;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.90  to  $11.20;  prime  medium  weights, 
$11.30  to  $11.40;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $11.25  to 
$11.35;  good  light  yorkers,  $10.25  to  $10.50; 
pigs,  as  to  quality,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  common  to 
good  roughs,  $8  to  $9;  stags,  $3.50  to  $0.50. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  clipped.  $0  to  $0.2.) : 
good  mixed,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  lair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $4.25  to  $5;  culls  and  common,  $1.50  to 
$3.50;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5  to  $10.25;  selec¬ 
tions,  $10.50;  Spring  lambs,  $10  to  $13. 

Calves,  veal.  $9.50  to  $10.50;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $8. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $S.75; 
good,  $7.50  to  $8;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50:  common, 
$5.75  to  $6.75;  choice,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8.50 
to  $9;  good.  $7.75  to  $8.25;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50; 
choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9.25;  good, 
$8.25  to  $8.75.  Heifers,  choice,  $7.50  to  $8.25; 
good,  $0.75  to  $7.50;  medium,  $5.50  to  $0.50; 
common,  $4  to  $5.  Cows,  choice,  $0  to  $0.50; 
good,  $5.50  to  $0;  common  and  medium,  $4.75 
to  $5.50;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.25  to  $4.75. 
Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $7.25  to  $8;  cutter,  com¬ 
mon  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $7.25.  Vealers,  good 
and  choice,  $11  to  $11.50;  medium,  $8.50  to 
$9.50;  cull  and  common,  $5.50  to  $7.  Feeder  and 
stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs.. 
$7  to  $8;  common  and  medium.  $5  to  $0.50;  good 
and  choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common 
and  medium,  $5  to  $6.50.  Hogs,  good  and  choice, 
100  to  180  lbs..  $11.50  to  $11.75;  180  to  200  lbs., 
j'Vno  to  $u.75;  200  to  220  lbs..  $11.50  to 

$11.75;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.50  :  250  to 
“90  ills.,  $10.50  to  $10.75;  290  to  350  lbs.,  $10 
to  $10.50;  medium  and  good.  350  to  500  lbs., 
$8  75  to  $9.75.  Slice]),  choice  lambs,  90  lbs. 
down,  $n  to  $11.50:  medium,  $9.50  to  $10.50; 
common,  $8  lo  $8.50;  yearling  wethers,  $0  to 
$5.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  are  stronger  and  further  advance  is 
predicted.  Butter  is  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery  prints,  33  to  34c;  tubs,  32  to  33c; 
firsts,  30  to  31c;  country  rolls,  31  to  32c.  Cheese, 
steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns.  19  to  20e; 
limburger,  21  to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies,  2t5  to 
28c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  25c;  Grade  2, 
22  to  24c;  Grade  B.  22e;  Grade  C,  19  to  21c; 
nearby  at  market,  19  to  21e. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  21 
to  26c;  ‘fryers,  24  to  26c;  roasters,  26  to  30c; 
broilers,  27  to  32c;  ducks,  20  to  21c;  geese,  17 
to  18e;  turkeys,  27  to  33c.  Live  poultry,  steady; 
fowls,  20  to  25c;  roosters,  16c;  broilers,  16  to 
25c;  ducks,  17  to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes  — Apples,  weak ;  Baldwin, 
bn.,  40  to  75c;  Greening,  40  to  85c;  Rome 
Beauty,  OOc  to  $1;  King,  50c  to  $1.10;  Northern 
Spy,  65c  to  $1.35;  McIntosh,  60c  to  $1.35.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  strong;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.25; 
Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50;  Texas,  Red 
Bliss,  $2;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.85  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$2.75;  medium.  $3.25;  marrow,  $4.50;  red  or 
white  kidney,  $5.75;  Limas,  $9.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25;  Yellow  Globe, 
50-11).  bag,  40  to  75c;  Texas,  Bermuda,  $1.25 
to  $1.65. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Grapes.  Arg.,  box.  $2  to 
$2.25;  oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $3.25  to  $3.50;  Fla., 
$3  to  $4;  pears,  Ore.,  crate,  $2.65  to  $2.75; 
pineapples,  P.  R.,  crate.  $3  to  $3.50;  strawber¬ 
ries,  La.,  24-pt.  crate,  $3.25. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to 
$1.35;  old,  $1;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  20c. 

Vegetables.- — Asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$3.50;  beans.  Fla.,  green  or  wax,  bu.,  $3.75  to 
$4;  beets,  bu.,  20  to  25c;  broccoli,  Cal.,  crate, 
$4;  cabbage,  Fla.,  1%  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  car¬ 
rots,  bu..  50  to  75c;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate, 
$1.65  to  $1.75;  celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25; 
corn,  Fla.,  crate,  5-doz.,  $1.50;  cucumbers,  1-doz. 
carton,  $1  to  $1.40;  eggplant,  Fla.,  1%  bu., 
$2.75  to  $3;  endive,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  escarole,  La., 
bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  60  to 
G5e;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  65c  to  $1;  oyster 
plant,  doz.  bchs.,  30  to  35c;  parsnips,  %  bu.,  20 
to  35e;  peas,  S.  C.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  1V4  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  12V2  to  15c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  90c; 
spinach,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.15;  tomatoes,  10-lb.  car¬ 
ton.  90e  to  $1.15:  turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $10.50  to 
$17;  Alfalfa,  $11.50  to  $17;  oat  straw,  $8  to 
$9;  wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton,  $20.50;  standard 
middlings,  $20;  red-dog,  $24.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
41  per  cent.  $29.75;  oilmeal  37  per  cent,  $30; 
gluten.  $20.60;  hominy.  $24;  table  cornmeal, 
bag.  $2.10;  rolled  oats.  $2.38;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$2.35;  Alfalfa,  $14;  Alsike,  $15.50;  clover,  $14. 

C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  Baldwins  75e  to  $2;  McIntosh 
75c  to  $2  bu.  Conn.  U.  S.  1  Greenings  and 
Baldwins  $1  to  $1.35;  Pa.  Yorks  and  Baldwins 
85c  to  $1.15;  Va.  Yorks  $1  to  $1.15  bu.  Me. 
No.  Spys  aud  Baldwins  $2.50  to  $4  bbl.  N.  Y. 
Baldwins  U.  S.  1  2V4-iu.  $1  to  $1.10  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  50  to  75c  bu.  Texas 
bchd.  $1.25  to  $1.40  V&  crate.  Native  beet 
greens  60  to  OOc  bu. 

Broccoli. — Cal.  24  bchs.  $2.50  to  $4.25  crate. 
Fla.  $2  lettuce  crate. 

Cabbage. — Texas  white  $1.25  to  $1.40  Vi 
crate.  Savoy  $1.25  to  $1.50  %  crate.  Me.  Dan¬ 
ish  40  to  00c  50-lb.  sack.  Fla.  white  $1.40  to 
$1.50  1%  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1  bu.  Cal..  72 
bobs.  $2.50  to  $2.85  crate.  Ariz.  72  bchs.  $2.50 
to  $2.75  crate.  Texas  36  to  48  behs.  $1  to 
$1.25  %  crate. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $2  to  $2.35  crate. 

Celery. — Cal.  washed  3  to  5  doz.  $3.50  to  $4 
Vi>  crate.  Fla.  $3  to  $3.50  10-iu.  crate. 
'Cranberries. — Cape  Cod  $1  to  $3  V4-hbl.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.b.  fancy  24  cukes  $1.75 
to  $2.75  ctn. ;  50  to  60  cukes  $5  to  $6.50  bu. 

Dandelions.— Native  hotbed  or  outdoor  35  to 
OOc  bu.  N.  .1.  outdoor  40  to  50c  bu. 

Escarole.— Fla.  $1  to  $1.25  1  Vi  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  IS  heads  li.h.  25  to  40c  bu. 
Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  beads  $2.50  to  $4  crate.  Ariz. 
4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2.50  to  $4  crate.  S.  C.  Ro- 
maine  $1  to  $1.10  lVi-bu.  lipr. 

Mushrooms. — Native  fancy  60  to  85c;  N.  Y.  50 
to  85c;  Pa.  65  to  75c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Mass.  25  to  50c  50  lbs.  Col.  Val. 
large  $1.60  to  $1.75  50  lbs.  N.  Y.  yel.  40  to  90e 
50  lbs.  Mich,  yel.  ord.  35  to  40c  50  lbs.  Texas 
yel.  $1.15  to  $1.25.  white  $1.25  to  $1.35  50  lbs. 
Parsley. — Texas  $1  Vi  crate. 

Parsnips. — Native  cut  off  25  to  40c;  fancy 
Spring  dug  50  to  65c  Vi  bu. 

l’otatoes. — Native  $2  to  $2.35  100  lbs.  Me. 
Gr.  Mts.  $2.10  to  $2.40.  P.  E.  I.  $2.35  90  lbs. 
Fla.  No.  1  $6.25  to  $6.50  bbl. 

Radishes.— Native  40  to  50  behs.  li.h.  $1.50  to 
$1.75  bu.  Va.  outdoor  75  to  OOc  bu. 

Rhubarb. — H.h.  native  10-lb.  bndls  fancy  10  to 
13c  lb.;  5-lb.  etus.  Mich  fancy  13c  lb.  Cal.  out¬ 
door  $1.35  to  $1.50  20-lb.  box. 

Spinach. — Texas  OOc  to  $1 ;  Va.  85  to  OOc  bu. 
Squash. — Native  Hubbard  $3.50  to  $4  bbl. 
Blue  Hubbard  4  to  5c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  35  to  45c  lb.  Fla.  $2.50 
lug.  Mexican  $2.50  to  S3. 25  lug. 

Turnips. — Native  Rutabagas  75c  to  $1;  Purple 
To])  ord.  40  to  50c  bu.  White  Capes  $1  bu.  P. 
E.  I.  Rutabagas  $1  to  $1.25  50  lbs. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  33e,  firsts  31  to 
32 Vie  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  25c, 
extras  24c  doz.  White  specials  25c,  extras  24c 
doz.  Western  henneries  brown  24e,  white  23c. 

Poultry.— Dressed:  Fowls  western  4  to  6  lbs. 
25  to  27c,  3  to  4  lbs.  23  to  24c,  native  27  to 
28c,  poorer  23  to  26c.  Broilers  western  24  _to 
29c.  native  fancy  28  to  30c.  poorer  23  to  27c. 
Ducklings  20c  lb.  Live:  Fowls  fancy  24  to  25c, 
Leghorns  21  to  22c,  Chickens  large  23  to  24c, 
smaller  21  to  22c;  Leghorns  18  to  19c:  roosters 
15  to  16c  11) ;  broilers  large  24c,  medium  22c. 
Squabs,  retail^  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  plucked  and 
bled  50  to  75c,  mostly  60  to  65c  each. 

Cheese. — N.  Y.  held  extras  1935  21  to  21Vic; 
firsts  1935  20 Vi  to  21e.  Western  held  extras 
1935  20  to  20 Vic;  firsts  1936  19Vi  to  20c  lb. 
Fresh  firsts  17  Vi  to  18c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — Pea  $3  to  $3.25;  Yellow  eyes 
$4.50  to  $5,  red  kidney  $5.50  to  $5.75  100  lbs. 

Wool. — Supply  light,  demand  light,  market 
weak  at  lower  prices. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  33  to  35c, 
clothing  27  to  28c;  Vi  blood,  combing  34  to  36c, 

clothing  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  37c, 

clothing  33  to  34e;  V4  blood,  combing  35  to  37c, 

clothing,  32  to  34c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  83  to  SSc, 
clothing  75  to  77c;  Vi  blood,  combing  77  to  82e, 

clothing  70  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing  69  to  71c, 

clothing  63  to  66c;  Vi  blood,  combing  63  to  65c, 

clothing  58  to  61c;  Terr,  tine,  combing  86  to  88c, 

clothing  80  to  82c;  Vi  blood,  combing  84  to  86c, 

clothing  78  to  80c;  %  blood,  combing  75  to  77c, 

clothing  70  to  72c;  %  blood,  combing  09  to  72c, 

clothing  06  to  08e. 
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AND  when  you  feed  milk,  it  will  pay  you  to  feed  the  kind  of  milk 
xl.  that  is  the  most  effective,  the  most  economical  and  the  most 
dependable.  That  kind  is  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk,  a  product  that 
has  helped  flock  owners  raise  better  and  more  healthy  birds  and 
get  increased  egg  production  for  more  than  20  years.  Semi-Solid 
is  manufactured  only  from  pure,  creamery  buttermilk.  You  can 
buy  just  the  right  quantity  to  meet  your  own  requirements. 

If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  more  about  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  poultry  in  flocks  of  any  size,  ask  your  dealer  for  copies  of 
new  Semi-Solid  poultry  raising  pamphlets — or  write  direct  to 
the  Consolidated  Products  Co.  If  you  are  interested  in  getting 
better  feeding  results  at  less  cost  and  in  making  your  operations 
a  real  success,  feed  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk — regularly. 


SEMI-SOLID  BUTTERMILK  is  made  ONLY  by  the 
CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  CO General  Offices:  Danville,  III. 

Localized  Plants,  Dealers  and  Warehouses  Everywhere 


The  100-lb.  Semi- 
Solid  Drum — • 
ideal  for  any 
flock  owner.  50- 
Ih.  drums,  200- 
lb.  drums  and 
500-lb.  barrels 
also  available. 


THE  ONE  WAY  TO  BE  SURE  OF  A 

mmhmmbmbmb  ■■■■■■■■■■ 

DEPENDABLE  SUPPLY  OF  THE  BEST 
MILK  FOR  POULTRY  IS  TO  FEED 


Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 


ELMER  H.WEME 


10  BREEDS 


Per  too 
up 

Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


250,000  WEEKLY  DURING  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Order  your  chicks  where  you  can  get  them  on  the  date  you  select — 100  or  10,000.  Wene  Chicks 
are  famous  for  Bigger  Eggs — BETTER  Broilers  and  Medium  Roasters  because  for  15  years  Wene 
Bloodtested  Breeding  Flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred  for  High  Egg  Production, 
Health,  Vigor  and  Long  Life.  Our  Super- Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg 
males.  Impartial  tests  show  our  original  Wyan-Rock  breed  reach  broiler  age  (2 V&  lbs. )  10  to 
15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds — with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 

PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY-  FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 

That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  South  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  "1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

"My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.” 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY 


U/ENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept. 

600 


ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


osemont 


Get  these  Rugged  Day-Old  and  Started  Chicks 
from  Qualified  Blood-Tested  Breeders. 

IVIAY  DELIVERY 

White  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks — 1 00- 

$9.50;  500-S45;  I000-S90. 

White  Rocks,  Red-Rock  Cross.  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  White  Wyandottes  — 

1 00- $  1 0. 50 ;  500- $50:  I000-S95. 

Started  Chicks  7-10  day-old,  add  Ic  per 
chick.  Day-Old  chicks  shipped  parcel 
post  prepaid.  Started  chicks  shipped  express  collect. 

SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED 
Will  ship  cash  with  order  or  C.  0.  D. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc., ROSemo5t,4n.j. 


EWING'S  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white.  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 
orders.  R.  T.  EWING  Poultry  Farm.  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

LiUKERT’S  T  Afilini’nc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  iJvyilUI  IIS  8  VV.  Pullets 

Special  after  May  15th—  Chicks,  $8-00  per  100. 

ClRCCLAK.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

■  BVI  ^  1 0  Large  Type  English  White  Leghorn 

1-VlvVl  O  Chicks,  S7.50  per  100.  TURKEY 
RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Mlllerstown,  Pa. 

RAISE  MEADOWBROOK  WHITE  RUNNERS 

English  Trapnested  foundation.  Easier  to  raise  than 
chicks.  More  profitable  than  hens.  Ducklings  I5-$3.00; 
30-S5.50,-  50-$8.00:  I00-$I5.00.  Live  delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  Free.  THE  MEADOWBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  3-R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

|lf|||TC  IftiniAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— World’s  great. 
•Will  I  E  lilUlHli  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

$22  —  100 

delivered. 

-  -  Eggs,  $11. 

Vorld’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I„  N.Y. 


Pekiens  Ducklings 


rnn  e  t  I  PI  White  Runner  Duck  Eggs  for 

rUl\  DfYLJliJ  hatching  from  heavy  layers,  $5.00 
per  hundred.  ALFADALE  FARMS,  Athena,  New  York 

FINEST  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  GOOSE  EGgI 

Shanley  Farms  Phone  4-3  Thomaston,  Conn. 

TltfCKLINGS — Wh.  Indian  Rnnnrrs.  High  Producing  strain. 
D  Satisfaction  guar.  LAKEY1E1V  POULTRY  FARM,  Barker, N.Y. 

n  front  IST/"’C  High  producing  Runners,  $7  for  50. 

l/L/LAL,iiYUk>  llAKRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


w 


anted— Golden  Ducklings,  Leghorns.  Cocks,  Cockerels; 
Hens  or  Pullets.  A.  E.  REEVE,  Cold  Spring,  N.  V. 


LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


R 


HI  1)  TURKEY  FARM, 
Freehold.  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Cheerio !  WE  THANK  oor  hundreds  of  customers  for  the 
beat  season  we’ve  ever  had.  And.  YOUR  “best  season’ *  is 
just  ahead,  when  those  husky,  virile  Cotton  Mountaineers 
start  production.  (If  we  couldn’t  fill  your  order  —  Sorry  !) 

STILL  HATCHING  —  PRICES  RIGHT 

14  Years  Pullorum  Clean  (State  Accredited)— never  a  re¬ 
actor — 100%  B.W.D.  free.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  1936 
Catalog  gives  full  details  of  these  remarkable  chicks.  Write 
today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
TOUR  to  Glacier 
Park  and  Cruise 

of  the 

GREAT  LAKES 

The  trip  of  a  thousand  thrills. 
August  7th  to  20th.  One  special 
low  cost  all-expense  rate  pays  for 
everything.  Personally  escorted 
no  travel  worries.  Free  illustra¬ 
ted  literature  gives  full  facts  .  .  . 

CLIP  THE  COUPON 

Four  director,  - 1 

|  Rural  New-Yorker 
|  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  mail  me  free  literature  about  the 
|  1936  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 

|  Name  .  | 

|  Address  .  I 

|  City  .  | 
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Jfc  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  9,  1986 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  person  who 
wanted  to  know  about  addressing  en¬ 
velopes  for  work  to  do  at  home,  so  I’m 
writing  this  letting  others  know  how  1 
earn  my  extra  money  at  home.  I  have 
six  kiddies,  and  my  husband  has  worked 
only  half  the  time,  so  at  first  I  did  my 
own  curtains,  then  the  neighbors’  cur¬ 
tains,  so  I  advertised  in  our  local  paper, 
hung  my  sign  on  our  little  home  and  now 
I  do  for  people  not  only  from  my  home 
town  but  all  surrounding  towns.  I  have 
plenty  of  work  all  year  round,  so  here’s 
hoping  this  letter  gives  some  other  wom¬ 
an  who  can’t  balance  the  budget  an  idea. 
The  idea  is  not  to  charge  too  much  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  business 
and  extra  money  roll  in.  Mrs.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  work-at-home  schemes  that  we 
read  about  in  the  advertisements  and 
that  come  to  our  attention  are  schemes 
to  collect  money  for  supplies  on  the  al¬ 
lurement  that  you  can  make  easy  money 
by  buying  supplies  from  the  advertiser. 
Mrs.  B.  has  no  scheme  and  asks  no  re¬ 
mittance.  She  simply  looks  for  honest 
work,  does  a  good  job,  does  not  “charge 
too  much.”  Then  the  work  comes,  and 
the  money  follows.  There  is  philosophy 
in  that  plan  that  should  be  studied  at 
Washington  and  other  capitals. 

We  are  enclosing  several  demands  we 
have  received  at  the  average  of  three  a 
month  from  Maskel  El  Dol,  203  East 
Broadway,  New  York.  Will  you  look 
these  people  up  and  let  us  know  if  this  is 
just  another  racket  to  get  money  without 
work  ?  At  Christmas  we  received  a 
pocket  handkerchief  from  these  people 
with  “W.  T.  B.”  worked  on  it  with  one 
of  these  letters.  We  enclosed  a  dollar 
bill  and  returned  to  them.  Then  in  about 
two  weeks  time  we  receive  a  toothbrush 
with  both  our  initials  on  it.  We  com¬ 
menced  to  think  this  just  another  racket. 
We  do  not  want  any  toothbrush  or  liand- 
kedchief  for  any  donation  we  care  to 
give,  so  will  thank  you  to  look  into  this 
and  find  out  just  what  kind  of  people  are 
using  the  mail  for  this  kind  of  work. 

New  Jersey.  w.  t.  b. 

The  practice  had  died  down  because  of 
publicity  given  it,  but  it  seems  to  be 
cropping  up  again.  Forcing  goods  on 
people  to  promote  a  charity  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  good  form.  Leave  the  goods  at 
your  postoffice  and  let  the  company  come 
for  them.  Y"ou  are  under  no  obligation  to 
pay  for  or  return  unordered  goods. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  there  have  been 
any  announcements  concerning  a  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  examination  for  Substitute 
Railway  Postal  Clerks  which  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  November  30,  1935?  I 
took  this  examination,  and  now  more 
than  four  months  have  elapsed  I  have 
heard  nothing.  E.  a.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  department  advises  that  the  papers 
for  this  examination  have  not  yet  been 
examined  and  no  notifications  have  been 
sent  out.  Those  who  fail  to  pass  the  ex¬ 
amination  will  be  notified  of  their  failure 
at  the  same  time  the  successful  ones  are 
advised  of  the  result.  Appointments  are 
made  according  to  the  rating  received  in 
the  examination. 

I  am  enclosing  an  advertisement  of  the 
American  Book  Mart.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  them?  Are  they  reliable 
or  is  it  just  a  game  to  sell  their  books? 
Rhode  Island.  w.  L.  c. 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  but  no 
complaints  against  this  house.  However, 
we  feel  the  chief  concern  of  people  in 
these  lines  is  to  sell  their  lists  and  cata¬ 
logs.  There  are  very  few  rare  and  valu¬ 
able  books  in  circulation.  Most  of  them 
are  in  private  collections.  Occasionally 
one  is  found  in  homes  or  second-hand 
book  stores  but  the  chances  that  a  book 
has  an  unusual  value  are  rare.  Because 
a  book  or  paper  has  an  old  date  does  not 
make  it  valuable  or  rare.  It  must  have 
some  unusual  condition  surrounding  it 
and  it  must  be  in  good  condition. 

We  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  I  read  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk  and  wish  I  had  been  reading 
it  25  years  ago  as  I  might  have  been  better 
off  now.  We  received  this  card  from  the 
Regal  News  Clipping  Service,  New  York, 
and  I  want  your  advice  about  this  method 
of  getting  money.  I  think  I  was  fooled 
once  years  ago.  While  it  is  a  small 
amount  I  have  no  quarters  to  throw 
away  nor  do  I  want  to  see  others  fooled. 
Connecticut.  ■\v,  a.  p. 

The  Regal  Bureau  offers  for  a  quarter  a 
clipping  from  a  newspaper  in  which  the 
party’s  name  is  mentioned.  We  venture 
to  say  this  would  be  some  item  which  had 
little  value  and  already  known  to  the 
party  mentioned  and  not  worth  the  price. 

It  is  an  old  scheme. 


Will  you  let  me  know  if  the  Davis 
Paint  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  all  right 
and  if  their  money-back  guarantee  is  as 
good  as  it  reads?  E.  o.  n. 

Connecticut. 

The  Davis  Paint  Co.  has  been  charged 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
unfair  practices.  Berry  J.  Davis  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Davis  Paint  Co.,  and  directs 
the  policies  of  its  subsidiaries,  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Paint  Co.,  W.  II.  Beard  Paint 
Co.,  Farm  and  Home  Paint  Co.,  Man¬ 
chester  Paint  Corp.,  New  Method  Paint 
Co.,  Painters’  Paint  Co.,  World  Star 
Paint  Co.,  all  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Robertson  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  commission  alleged  that  the  Davis 
Paint  Co.,  manufactures  all  the  products 
sold  by  these  companies.  It  also  alleges 
that  the  Davis  Paint  Co.  guarantees 
money  back  if  the  products  are  not  sat¬ 
isfactory,  but  the  complaint  charges  that 
it  does  not  comply  with  the  guarantee 
and  evades  its  claims  by  forcing  cus¬ 
tomers  to  adjust  their  claims  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner.  It  is  also  charged  that  it 
does  not  own  and  operate  a  paint  and 
varnish  factory  at  Berkeley,  Cal.  It  is 
also  alleged  that  the  World  Star  Paint 
Co.  mail  letters  signed  by  an  attorney 
authorizing  products  for  sale  at  one-half 
of  list  prices  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
price  was  the  usual  price. 


Today’s^  mail  brought  me  a  money  order 
for  $13.05  and  I  am  hastening  to  send 
you  my  sincere  thanks.  When  I  wrote 
you  about  the  matter  I  had  no  expecta¬ 
tion  of  receiving  a  cent  from  them,  and 
though  the  amount  was  small,  their  at¬ 
titude  of  never  answering  a  letter  was 
most  exasperating.  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  your  efforts  and  assure  you  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  one  staunch  friend  in  me. 

Vermont.  mrs.  c.  k. 

We  were  gald  to  be  able  to  get  the  ad¬ 
justment  and  appreciate  the  gracious 
thanks. 


Seeing  the  complaint  in  the  current  is¬ 
sue  of  your  paper  about  the  Reliable  Rug 
Co.,  Herndon,  Pa.,  I  will  relate  my  expe¬ 
rience.  I  decided  to  have  some  excep¬ 
tionally  good  material  made  into  a  rug. 
When  the  agent  for  the  Reliable  Rug. 
Co.  called  I  gave  him  98  pounds  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  was  to  buy  enough  more  as  was 
needed.  Rug  was  to  be  delivered  at  my 
door.  The  total  cost  was  to  be  $30.  I  re¬ 
ceived  notice  that  the  rug  was  at  the  ex¬ 
press  station  and  asked  to  examine  it  but 
was  not  allowed  to,  so  I  would  not  take 
the  rug.  I  wrote  to  the  company  to  de¬ 
liver  the  rug  at  my  home,  as  per  written 
agreement,  as  I  felt  I  had  a  right  to  see 
it  before  paying  for  it.  They  ignored  my 
letter  but  they  came  and  took  the  rug 
away.  I  wrote  repeatedly  demanding  pay 
for  my  9S  pounds  of  material  at  their 
price  of  10  cents  per  pound. 

Pennsylvania.  mrs.  h.  a.  s. 

This  transaction  confirms  our  previous 
report  that  the  company  is  indifferent  to 
the  orders  of  customers. 


A  RECORD— 


I  am  inclosing  a  letter  received  a  few 
days  ago  which  speaks  for  itself.  I  am 
not  seeking  information  as  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  proposition  for  I  think  it  is  a 
flimflam  game  and  I  so  informed  the  pro¬ 
moter  in  very  plain  English.  I  would 
like  your  opinion  as  to  their  right  to 
send  this  kind  of  stuff  through  the  mails. 
I  can  see  no  difference  between  it  than 
sending  lottery  tickets  through  the  mails 
which  is  well  known  to  be  against  the 
law.  The  difference,  as  I  see  it,  is  in 
favor  of  the  lottery  for  now  and  then 
some  win  some  money  that  way,  but  this 
oil  game  no  one  wins  but  the  promoter. 

Maine.  h.  s.  h. 

The  circulars  present  a  glowing  propo¬ 
sition  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  oil 
lease  royalties.  For  a  “mere  dollar  bill” 
the  promoter  believes  in  a  short  time — 30 
days — he  will  be  able  to  give  you  “fifty  to 
one  hundred  dollars  in  cash.”  The  main 
thing  is  to  use  all  haste  and  speed  and 
get  the  dollar  to  him.  If  you  have  con¬ 
fidence  send  $2,  $3,  $5  or  $10.  If  the  oil 
is  produced  you  share  in  the  royalty.  If 
it  is  not  produced  you  lose.  It  is  a  specu¬ 
lation  and  the  harvest  is  reaped  by  the 
ones  who  hold  the  bag,  not  by  the  $1  in¬ 
vestor.  This  literature  can  be  sent 
through  the  mails  until  the  fraud  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  Post  Office  can¬ 
not  shut  down  on  them  until  it  is  proven 
that  the  whole  proposition  is  a  swindle. 
The  victims  are  so  scattered,  and  reluc¬ 
tant  to  make  complaints,  that  it  continues 
for  some  time,  but  when  it  peters  out  an¬ 
other  is  ready  to  take  its  place.  It  is 
pure  speculation,  based  on  nothing  more 
than  a  hope  and  sometimes  on  the  prox¬ 
imity  to  a  going  concern  with  which  it 
has  no  connection. 


FORD  TRUCKS 

AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 


In  this  month  of  May,  1936,  Ford  Motor  Company 
completes  the  building  of  three  million  trucks  and 
commercial  cars  .  .  .  one-third  of  all  that  have  been 
built  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience.  Ford  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  twofold.  In  addition  to  advancements 
in  methods  of  manufacture,  Ford  engineers  have 
gained  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  owners 
in  every  field  of  hauling  and  delivery  service.  They 
know  WHAT  to  build,  as  well  as  HOW  to  build  it.  They 
design  and  construct  units  with  exact  knowledge  of 
requirements,  anticipate  changes  in  operating  condi¬ 
tions  and  even  bring  about  such  changes. 

The  8-cylinder  V-type  engine,  introduced  by  Ford 
into  the  commercial  field,  did  just  that.  Bringing 
power  to  haul  heavy  loads  at  high  speeds  ...  and  the 
flexibility  to  cover  delivery  routes  quickly  ...  it  cut 
operating  costs  in  all  kinds  of  service. 

Ford  V-8  Trucks  and  Commercial  Cars  have  been 
proved  by  the  past.  Experience  has  improved  them  for 
the  future.  Find  out  what  Ford  experience  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  your  business.  Call  a  Ford  dealer  today  and 
set  a  date  for  an  “on-the-job’*  test  with  your  own 
loads,  under  your  own  operating  conditions. 


FEATURES  OF  THE  FORD  V-8  TRUCK 

80-horsepower  V-8  engine  with  full  cylinder-length  water-jackets,  fioat- 
ing-type  connecting-rod  bearings,  dual  down-draft  economy  carburetor, 
and  duplex  intake  manifold,  exhaust  valve-seat  inserts,  factory-set  per¬ 
manent  valve  clearances,  direct-driven  ignition,  positive  lubrication  sys¬ 
tem,  directed-flow  crankcase  ventilation. 


More  ideal  load  distribution 
Full-floating  rear  axle 
Straddle-mounted  pinion 
Full  torque-tube  drive 
Free-shackled  springs 
Durable  baked-enamel  finish 


Quick-action  safety  brakes 
Heavy-duty  transmission 
Centri-force  clutch 
Coupe-type  cab  of  all-steel 
construction,  including  roof 
Safety  Glass  throughout 


Ask  your  Ford  dealer  about  the  Ford  Engine  and  Parts  Exchange  Plan 


Any  new  112-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Commercial  Car  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $25  a  month,  with  usual  low  down-payment.  Any  new 
131^4-inch  or  157-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Truck  can  be  purchased 
with  the  usual  low  down-payment  on  the  new  UCC  }£%  per  month 
Finance  Plans. 

ORD  V-8  TRUCKS 

AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 


A  Journey  to  the  Home  of 
Schuyler  Worden 

One  hundred  and  seven  years  ago  there 
came  through  the  forests  from  Ihe  shores 
ot  Owasco  Lake,  a  gem  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  Region  of  Central  New  York,  a 
poor  orphan  boy  not  quite  20  years  of 
age.  He  was  strong  and  athletic  and 
well  versed  in  wood  lore  and  the  ways  of 
nature.  North  from  the  cabin  of  his 
grandfather  on  the  shores  of  Owasco 
Lake  came  Schuyler  Worden,  until  he 
reached  what  is  now  the  thriving  little 
village  of  Minetto.  Here  he  camped  for 
sometime  and  later  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  from  a  Mr.  Evarts  for  the  small  sum 
of  50  cents  an  acre. 

After  purchasing  the  land  Mr.  "Worden 
built  p  small  log  cabin  and  later  a  story 
and  a  half  house  which  is  still  standing. 
Here  were  born  eight  children.  In  a 
nearby  little  plot,  of  ground,  in  a  small 
inclosure  sleeps  this  pioneer  and  his  chil¬ 
dren,  except  a  daughter  who  still  lives 
near  the  scenes  of  her  father's  early  tri¬ 
umphs  as  an  horticulturist. 

Like  many  of  the  early  settlers  in  this 
section  Schuyler  Worden  during  the  first 
few  years  planted  corn  and  hewed  the  for¬ 
est  which  covered  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  its  virgin  freshness.  He  traded 
with  the  Indians,  giving  them  corn  in  ex¬ 
change  for  furs,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  main  business  at  the  small  trading 
post  at  Oswego  five  miles  north  of  the 
Worden  homestead  and  located  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Mr.  Worden  walked  to  Oswego  and 
back  each  day,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  to 
work  at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter  for 
which  he  was  paid  but  50  cents  a  day. 
The  present  house  on  the  Worden  prop¬ 
erty  which  replaced  the  log  cabin  stands 
as  a  monument  to  his  craftsmanship. 

Many  times  during  the  intervening 
years  Schuyler  Worden  journeyed  back  to 
the  shores  of  Owasco  Lake  and  the  home 
of  his  grandfather,  who  was  with  Ethan 
Allen  at  the  Battle  of  Ticonderoga,  and 
later  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French 
and  Indians  and  confined  in  the  prison  in 
Quebec.  He  finally  made  his  escape,  re¬ 
turning  through  the  wilderness  to  Ii is 
home  on  Owasco  Lake. 

Schuyler  Worden  was  a  born  horticul¬ 
turist.  He  knew  the  name  of  every  va¬ 
riety  of  tree,  shrub  and  plant  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  lie  spent  much  time  in  developing 
new  species  of  fruit  and  finally  gave  to 
the  horticultural  world,  the  famous  Wor¬ 
den  grape,  which  today  we  find  listed  in 
every  important  nursery  catalog  in  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  best  varieties  of 
grapes  for  the  home  graden  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

The  Worden  grape  which  made  him 
famous  is  a  large  round  grape  and  black 
in  color.  The  flesh  has  a  fine  flavor  un¬ 
like  that  of  any  other  grape  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  most  delicious  and  melting  to 
the  taste  and  makes  one  of  the  finest  des¬ 
serts.  Among  other  fruits  produced  by 
Mr.  Worden  was  the  Worden  Seckel  pear, 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  all  Seckels. 

Schuyler  Worden  became  one  of  the 
best  known  fruit-growers  in  New  York 
State.  The  one-time  famous  Worden 
farm,  scene  of  his  many  horticulturist  ex¬ 
periments  is  located  in  the  western  part 
of  the  town  of  Minetto,  and  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  automobiles  pass  by  the  old 
homestead  of  Schuyler  Worden,  few  know 
the  important  part  the  old  farm  played  in 
the  fruit  culture  of  the  Empire  State. 


AT  A  BARGAIN! 

A  Retail  Feed  Business  with 
or  without  fully  equipped 
feed  mill.  If  you  want  a 
good  feed  business  here’s 
your  chance. 

Write  Lock  Box  684 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them. 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  “ 


ness. 


Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs  — FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGOS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  BRENNER  &  SONS 
858  Greenwich  St.  .New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

Good  Results  -  Prompt  Returns. 

s.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


B 


ATHROOMS— S34,  Sinlctub  Combinations  com 
plete— S26,  Steam  plant  complete  (for  6  room 
house)  $125.  Catalogue  FREE. 

Schlossman’s,  545  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 


RAZOR 


BLADES,  15-25c.  75— *1.  State  type. 
Guaranteed.  Kirby  Co.,  E.  Chatham,  -V  Y. 


PARTS 


l'OR  DELCO  PLANTS,  \Q%  OFF. 
JAY  l>Kl,lll;K  com*..  Ill  8th  Ave..  N.  Y  0. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  In¬ 
sertion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  num¬ 
ber  is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box 
number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday  10  A.  M.  to 
appear  in  issue  ot  lollowing  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  


Farm  Help  Wanted  j 


tVANTED — Couple  for  small  farm;  man  familiar 
gardening,  fruit,  poultry;  woman  to  do J'?"*?' 
,vork ;  $30  monthly  to  start.  ADVERTISER 

IKJ7  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  white,  as  cook  private  family, 
Putnam  County;  must  be  experienced,  unen- 
cumbered,  neat  and  cheerful;  salary  >  Pfr 
month:  other  maid  kept;  year  round  position  m 
good  home:  in  replying  give  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  1884,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  handy-man 
farming;  $15  month.  AUGUST 
Cairo,  N.  Y. 


for  general 
HANDKE, 


YOUNG  WOMAN  for  general  housework,  small 
house,  2  adults,  Christian  family;  $20  per 
month.  HICK,  53  Vine  Rd.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  HOME  and  $25  per  month  offered  to 
a  voting  white  girl  as  mother’s  helper.  H.  E. 
MacMILLAN,  815  Union  Ave.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Clean  honest  boy.  18,  for  poultry 
and  garden;  good  home,  $15  monthly.  E. 
MORGENSTEIN,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — An  elderly  man  able  to  work  a  little 
who  wants  a  good  home;  send  particulars  to 
FRED  SCHUTZ,  Hawley,  Pa. 


ELDERLY  MAN.  handv  with  tools;  near  New 
York.  Write  ADVERTISER  1889,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL  FOR  housework,  no  washing  or  cooking, 
off  evenings  and  Sundays;  modern  home;  also 
young  man;  will  consider  married  couple  or 
brother  and  sister:  fifteen  dollars  month  each; 
will  not  consider  anyone  without  photo.  REBEN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


FARMER.  20-ACRE  dairy,  near  Philadelphia: 

must  appreciate  sanitation,  cleanliness  and 
regularity.  ADVERTISER  1892,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ENERGETIC  WOMAN,  under  40.  to  cook,  assist 
housework,  modern  farm;  room,  bath,  thirty 
dollars  monthly :  give  references,  age.  weight, 
nationality.  MRS.  JOHN  CURR,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Young  woman  to  assist  general 
houseworker  in  family  two  adults:  must  drive 
car:  Westchester  County:  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  1901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  experienced  couple;  wife, 
general  housework,  good  cook;  man,  lawn, 
garden,  etc.,  handy  all  around:  Westchester 
County;  reference,  age,  first  letter;  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  monthly,  house  furnished,  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER*  1902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AN  OLD-ESTABLISHED  hardware  and  general 
merchandise  firm  located  in  the  northern  part 
of  New  Jersey  wants  a  salesman  for  this  section 
to  sell  a  diversified  line  of  merchandise  to  es¬ 
tates.  farmers,  dairies,  institutions.,  factories, 
contractors,  builders,  etc.,  on  a  commission  basis 
with  a  drawing  allowance;  must  be  a  producer; 
car  essential;  give  full  particulars  as  to  age, 
education,  experience,  nationality;  send  applica¬ 
tion  to  ADVERTISER  1903,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultrvman,  single,  experienced  in 
brooding  and  raising  chicks;  references:  $20, 
board  O  J  BROWN,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  houseworker,  plain  cook,  help 
with  child;  $25  monthly,  room  and  hoard. 
MRS.  ROBERT  HERMAN,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  By  family  two  adults  and  small 
child,  a  middle-aged  couple;  man  as  garden¬ 
er  and  general  man  with  knowledge  of  flowers 
and  shrubs;  wife  as  cook  and  houseworker  on 
small  farm,  no  livestock  kept;  wages  $60  per 
month;  give  full  details  as  to  ability,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references  in  letter.  M.  HOLMES, 
Ronasteann,  AVoodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  milk  two  cows, 
general  chores;  good  home,  steady,  $12  per 
month.  KLEIN,  R.  1,  Hawley,  Pa. 


SINGLE,  WHITE,  sober  man,  help  head  gar¬ 
dener  private  estate:  references;  room  and 
hoard,  salary  $25  month.  OSCAR  JENSEN,  55 
Garden  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  on  general  farm,  wages  $45  and 
hoard.  BOX  3,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED— General  farm  hand,  milker  and  team¬ 
ster;  $30  month.  ARTHUR  M.  AVEED,  Rock 
Tavern,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — AVoman  for  general  housework  and 
cooking  by  family  of  three;  country  home  in 
Northern  New  Jersey:  references  required;  state 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  1918,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — Experienced  20-cow  men;  wages  $00 
per  month  and  hoard;  state  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  1917,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— General  liandy-man  around  dog  ken¬ 
nels:  permanent  job;  American,  Christian,  age 
20-35:  good  wages  and  maintenance.  O.  D.  AN¬ 
DERSON,  Box  265.  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SOMEONE,  4-II  MEMBER  perhaps,  share  home, 
perform  household  duties;  write  fully.  MRS. 
MEYER,  90  Crescent  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  Wool  WoihinQlon  Market,  New  York  City 


POSITION  WANTED  as  herdsman  or  farm  man 
ager;  married,  age  39,  2  children.  ADVER 
USER  1S80,  car©  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  with  college  and  20  years’ 
experience  in  diversified  farming  in  Denmark 
and  United  States,  looks  for  position  on  large 
dairy  farm;  used  to  handle  big  operations  under 
modern  methods  and  to  make  them  pay;  very 
best  references,  refined  family;  personal  inter¬ 
view.  ADVERTISER  1859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  23,  honest,  reliable,  wants  work, 
private  estate  or  institution;  experienced  gen¬ 
eral  mechanic,  carpentry,  painting,  concrete 
work;  handy  around  automobiles.  SAMUEL 
DAVIS,  Jonestown,  1’a. 


POSITION  AVANTED — Good  milker,  teamster, 
tractor,  car  man;  modern  improvements,  good 
hoard  and  room;  particulars.  FELTON,  Glasco, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERT  SHEET  shearer  would  shear  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles  from  New  York  City;  for 
particulars  write  B.  FETZER,  Box  137,  Val¬ 
halla,  N.  Y. 


POULTRVMAN,  23,  EXPERIENCED,  desires 
job  on  poultry  farm;  agricultural  training. 
ADVERTISER  1891,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  man,  employed,  wishes 
work  on  small  private  estate;  good  milker, 
can  do  gardening  and  take  care  of  grounds. 
BOX  205,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

POULTRY,  GAMEKEEPER,  single,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  production  of  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  turkeys,  pheasants  and  other  wild  game; 
mass  production  of  turkeys  and  wild  waterfowl 
a  specialty;  excellent  executive  ability:  capable 
to  take  charge  private  or  commercial  plant; 
please  state  wages  and  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRVMAN,  SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged, 
conscientious  worker,  thoroughly  experienced 
with  chickens,  wants  position  on  poultry  farm; 
capable  of  taking  full  charge  and  making  it  pay; 
would  consider  small  salary  and  share  of  profits 
on  modern  plant  or  build  one.  ADVERTISER 
1895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  NURSE  available  June  1  (doc¬ 
tor’s  references),  or  managing  housekeeper’s 
position,  Christian  home.  ADVERTISER  1896, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DEPENDABLE  AMERICAN  young  man,  21, 
with  experience  in  managing,  business,  and 
gardening,  wants  work  anywhere  in  America; 
if  you  care  to  hire  a  willing,  ambitious,  hon¬ 
est  worker,  write  stating  wages  you  will  pay. 
ADVERTISER  1897,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED— Experienced  housekeeper, 
governess  for  children,  companion  to  elderly 
lady,  by  neat,  refined  Protestant  woman;  normal 
graduate,  former  teacher:  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1898,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRVMAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
wishes  employment.  JANSEN,  43-17  217th  St., 
Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHLY  TRUSTWORTHY,  single.  34, 
temporarily  employed;  reply  JOHN  LARSSON, 
Barryville,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate,  teacher,  desires 
Summer  position,  traveling  companion,  secre¬ 
tary,  camp,  institution.  ADVERTISER  1899, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPANION.  SECRETARY,  young  woman,  de¬ 
sires  position  with  elderly  lady.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Kennel  maid,  fox  terrier  kennel;  good 
walker.  ADVERTISER  1907,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED,  middle-aged  man,  can  do 
ail  kinds  of  work;  good,  clean  habits.  BOX 
61,  North  Bennington,  Vermont. 

GAME-BREEDER  WANTS  position;  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  handled  pheasants,  ducks,  geese  of 
many  varieties;  mass  production  of  Ringnecks 
and  Mallards  a  specialty;  married,  middle-aged. 
ADVERTISER  1908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  GIRLS,  sisters,  would  like  positions:  one 
to  cook,  other  to  do  general  housework,  and  is 
an  experienced  driver.  ADVERTISER  1909,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  poultryman, 
married,  no  children;  wife  to  board  two  men: 
house,  milk,  fuel  and  garden;  state  age.  experi¬ 
ence.  references  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  CHAUFFEUR,  single,  40.  Catholic, 
desires  permanent  position,  city,  country.  W. 
RODNEY,  Box  53,  Coram,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  22,  wants  position  Summer  re¬ 
sort  or  private  estate.  ADVERTISER  1912, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  WISHES  position  Oil  poultry 
farm;  experience;  age  59;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1913,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  years  of  experience  on 
poultry  farm  would  like  position  packing  eggs; 
can  qualify  for  any  poultry  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1914,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  capable,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches  of  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  with  excellent  references  wants  position  on 
chicken  farm.  ADVERTISER  1916,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN.  RELIABLE,  experienced,  best 
references;  farm  school  graduate;  capable  of 
taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK,  337  9th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

FARMS — Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  farms  be¬ 
fore  real  estate  prices  advance.  Several  can 
still  he  purchased  from  Building  &  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  South  Jersey  with  very  small  deposit 
and  easy  monthly  payments.  Customer  gets 
credit  for  commission  usually  paid  agent  on 
first  down  payment.  Write  at  once.  ADYER- 
TISER  1820,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 49  acres,  Middleburgh,  N. 

Y’.;  good  7-rooiu  house,  new  barn,  chicken 
house;  $1,300.  with  furniture.  KALINSKY,  421 
E.  72nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


SHENANDOAH  VALLEY,  Virginia.  12  miles 
from  Shenandoah  National  Park,  farms,  acre¬ 
age,  building  sites,  poultry  and  dairy  business; 
full  particulars,  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 
Strasburg,  ATa. 


DAIRY'  FARM,  on  beautiful  lake,  75  miles  from 
New  York  City,  five  houses,  230  acres,  15 
buildings,  all  modern  improvements;  60  Guern¬ 
seys,  8  horses,  pigs,  chickens;  can  gross  $10,000 
a  year;  sell  whole  or  part.  LAWYER,  Clinton 
Corners,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Immediately,  unfurnished  small 
house,  high  elevation  in  Sullivan  County;  low 
rental;  give  full  particulars,  ADVERTISER 
1915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 149  acres,  good  farm,  35  miles 
front  Rochester,  in  Ontario  County;  fully 
equipped,  best  markets;  easy  terms.  L.  HOAV- 
ARD,  6  AVest  Main  St.,  AVaterloo,  N.  Y. 


LAKEAVOOD,  CENTRAL  Jersey,  Highway  (  it, 
best  soil,  10-20  acres,  fruit  trees,  garage,  100. 
ft.  poultry  house,  6-room  dwelling,  steam  heat, 
bathroom,  every  -modern  improvement;  owner 
sells  $4,500,  easy  terms.  COOK,  Box  303,  R.  D. 
1,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— In  Oswego  County,  76-acre  farm,  8- 
roont  house,  large  basement  barn,  both  nearly 
new;  stocked  and  equipped;  10  acres  of  good 
timber;  $4,000.  II.  E.  DOAVD,  2  E.  Bridge  St., 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 65  acres.  8-roont  bouse,  electric, 
running  water;  $3,900.  ADVERTISER  18.83, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy.  7  or  8-room 
farm-house,  Dutchess  County.  ADVERTISER 
1887,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVATKINS  GLEN — General  farm.  225  acres,  2 
houses,  barn,  timber,  young  orchard.  AV.  M. 
LLOYD,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tourist  home  and  hoarding  busi¬ 
ness,  15  acres.  9-room  house,  4-room  bunga¬ 
low  furnished,  all  improvements;  chicken  coops, 
garage,  2  streams  on  property:  on  scenic  Route 
No.  6,  Pennsylvania;  price  $6,600.  ADVER- 
TISER  1890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


83  ACRES,  GOOD  house,  other  buildings;  $700 
down,  immediate  possession,  balance  long-time 
government  loan.  AV.  A.  KERNEY,  Federals- 
bnrg,  Md. 


AVOODLAND,  7%  ACRES,  some  cleared  land, 
near  Elmer  Borough,  N.  J.  near  Harding 
Highway;  some  firewood;  good  road  to  land,  sur¬ 
veyed,  clear  title:  price  $20  per  acre,  possession. 
ELTON  J.  NEAVKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer,  Salem 
County,  N.  J. 


FARM.  119  ACRES,  for  sale:  9-room  house;  for 
farming  or  Summer  house.  ADVERTISER 
189.3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


98-ACRE  GENERAL  farm,  good  buildings,  land. 

water:  Grade  A  markets:  63  miles  from  New 
Y ork ;  bargain.  VANDRUFF,  Westtown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  White  City  Tourist  Camp.  57 
modern  cabins.  B.  F.  WESTLAKE,  Watkins 
Glen,  N.  Y. 


SALE — 6.8  acres  farm  land,  new  house,  barns, 
water,  wood-lot.  ROLAND  T.  HAY,  Argyle, 
N.  Y. 


231-ACRB  COLUMBIA  County  general  farm,  fine 
section  for  fruit  or  cash  crops;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  establish  large  dairy,  beef  or  sheep 
farm;  131  acres  productive  easily  worked  tillage: 
44  pasture,  56  woods;  attractive,  well  shaded 
farmstead,  good  house,  furnace,  bath,  electri¬ 
city;  76-ft.  barn;  other  buildings;  $7,000:  write 
for  free  circular  on  this  and  others.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Grafton.  N.  H.,  Summer  home,  200, 
acres,  house  10  rooms,  two  large  barns,  ail 
roofs  covered  with  asbestos  slate  shingles;  large 
sugar  orchard,  large  amount  growing  pine,  1 '2 
miles  to  Deposit;  on  State  highway;  running 
water,  steam  heat:  fine  location  for  over-night 
camps.  E.  A.  APPLETON,  303  Lafayette  St., 
Salem,  Mass. 


40  ACRES,  SCHOHARIE  County,  good  buildings, 
electric  line,  macadam  road.  C.  A.  BEST, 
Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  EIGHT-APARTMENT  brick  block, 
seven-car  garage,  all  rented,  A-l  condition, 
best  section  of  city,  nice  home,  excellent  in¬ 
vestment;  exchange  for  country  store.  FRANCIS 
LUCCARDI,  29  Spring  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM  Y’OU’RE  looking  for,  108  acres,  90  highly 
cultivated  black  loam,  8  woods,  good  pasture, 
unfailing  water,  good  buildings;  church,  sciiool 
nearby;  fine  roads;  Schenectady  County:  $3,800 
to  quick  buyer,  or  sell  equipped.  ADVERTISER 
1904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Part  of  farm  or  all,  suitable  poul¬ 
try,  boarding  house,  camps  or  Summer  home; 
improvements;  Maine.  ADVERTISER  1905,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  70-acre  farm,  equipped; 

2,000  young  apple  trees:  good  basement  barn, 
good  house:  $9,000.  EDWARD  COUSINS,  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 


SALE — 30  acres,  country  home,  main  highway, 
river,  modern,  beautiful.  GONDOLFO,  Ca¬ 
naan,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — 8-room  house,  barn,  garden,  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  in  village  on  hard  <oad; 
price  $S00.  P.  O.  BOX  24,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  FARM  near  Flemington,  X.  J. :  land 
well  situated  and  fertile;  good  7-room  house; 
electricity  available;  buildings  adequate  for 
2,500  liens;  price  $4,500.  ADVERTISER  1911, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  54-acre  farm,  well  located, 
Eastern  Shore,  $2,500;  stock,  crops,  tools. 
HERMAN  STAHLE,  Rhodesdale,  Md. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  VERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5-pound  pail 
$1,10,  2  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25,  postpaid; 
creamed  with  peanut  butter,  sandwich  spread. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


HONEY—  60  lbs.  fine  light  $5,  buckwheat  $4.20, 
not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  PURE  maple  syrup.  $2  per  gallon;  soft 
sugar  $1.50  per  5-lb.  pail:  delivered  third 
zone.  SCHUYLER  WINSLOW,  Stony  Creek, 
N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  PURE  maple  syrup,  first  run, 
$2  gallon  delivered.  CLYDE  DECK,  Ripley, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED  —  A  loom;  state  price.  FRANCIS 
DABY,  Newman,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Case  hay  baler,  size  17x22,  with 
motor;  used  one  week,  good  as  new;  standard 
size;  price  $500  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  HEED  J. 
IIAUPEET,  109  Cherry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N;  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  books,  pamphlets,  maps, 
sporting  pictures,  letters,  documents,  etc.; 
send  list;  enclose  stamp.  CORNELIUS  KUZ- 
BIK,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  new  and  used  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  hay  press.  ADVERTISER 
1888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Surge  four-unit  electric  milker,  good 
running  order;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
1900,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Kerosene  weed  burner;  state  condi¬ 
tion,  price.  MALCOLM  HAWKINS,  Lake 
Ronkonkoma,  N,  Y. 


Thoughts  from  Old  Hadley 


The  typical  New  England  village  of  Old 
Hadley,  in  Western  Massachusetts,  has 
known  some  ups  and  downs  in  the  course 
of  its  227  generally  tranquil  and  laborious 
years.  There  have  been  scattered  Indian 
attacks  and  graver  war  alarms,  from  the 
Revolution  on  to  1917,  Spring  freshets 
not  a  few,  and  even  a  solitary  cyclone. 
Minor  religious  differences,  so  unimport¬ 
ant  to  most  of  us  today,  were  the  chief 
cause  of  the  migration  of  53  families  from 
Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  to  set¬ 
tle  in  what  was  then  a  wilderness  in  the 
year  1659.  They  surveyed  a  strip  of 
land  12  miles  long  and  nine  wide,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  with 
another  strip  on  west  bank  which  soon 
took  up  an  independent  existence  under 
the  name  of  Hatfield.  Hadley  Street  was 
laid  out  a  mile  in  length  with  an  imposing 
breadth  of  20  rods,  running  north  and 
south  across  the  neck  of  a  meadow  pen¬ 
insula.  Since  the  early  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  two  double  rows  of  superb  elms, 
with  a  wide  grassy  common  between,  have 
been  a  notable  feature  of  the  village. 

These  rich,  low-lying  meadows,  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  great  river,  contained  more 
good  tillable  land,  we  are  told,  than  was 
possessed  by  any  other  town  in  the  valley. 
Their  owners  have  long  earned  a  modest 
prosperity,  at  first  by  cattle-raising,  later 
by  growing  broomcorn — a  novelty  im¬ 
ported  from  Italy — and  from  1840  on 
largely  by  tobacco  farming.  Onions  and 
asparagus  are  also  grown  in  quantity. 

In  1661,  a  ferry  was  established  be¬ 
tween  Hadley  and  Northampton,  and  a 
rude  toll-bridge  built  in  180S,  the  clergy 
being  permitted  to  pass  free.  A  second 
bridge  was  soon  washed  away.  A  third, 
erected  in  1826,  was  wrecked  in  1877  by 
a  tornado  which  lifted  it  bodily  and 
dropped  it  into  the  river,  together  with 
11  teams  and  16  persons  who  happened  to 
be  crossing  at  the  time.  The  water,  for¬ 
tunately,  was  very  low  and  only  one  man 
was  killed. 

The  present  Hadley  -  Northampton 
bridge  is  more  than  a  half-century  old, 
and  there  has  been  for  several  years  a 
movement  on  foot  to  replace  it  with  a 
modern  structure — preferably  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Coolidge  Memorial  Bridge  in 
honor  of  the  late  President.  When  the 
stream  that  at  most  times  gives  prodigal¬ 
ly  of  its  bounty  to  the  thirsty  land,  soared 
abruptly  to  record  heights  on  March  18 
last,  this  structure  was  savagely  battered 
with  huge  ice  cakes,  logs  of  wood  and 
other  debris,  riding  high  on  the  angry 
current.  Soon  the  water  rose  even  to  the 
floor  of  the  bridge,  which  quivered  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  roar  of  the  flood.  It  was 
feared  and  really  expected  that  it  would 
go,  as  did  two  other  not  far  away,  but  al¬ 
though  closed  for  some  days  it  still 
stands,  and  is  open  to  light  one-way  traf¬ 
fic  only,  while  under  repair. 

A  pair  of  heavy  farm  horses  came 
close  to  losing  their  lives  while  plowing  a 
plot  of  land  which  had  been  covered  by 
flood  waters.  The  team  had  progressed 
only  100  feet  from  the  barn  when  t he 
ground  gave  way  beneath  them  and  they 
plunged  into  the  mire.  Efforts  to  free 
themselves  only  imbedded  them  deeper. 
When  the  animals  had  sunk  to  such  an 
extent  that  only  their  backs  and  heads 
were  showing,  the  farmer  called  the  fire 
department.  After  shoveling  the  soil 
away  from  the  mired  team  the  firemen 
hooked  ropes  to  their  harnesses  and  the 
20  farm-hands  and  the  firemen  pulled  the 
animals  out  of  the  hole. 

Many  are  the  strange  true  stories  of 
the  flood  that  will  perhaps  some  day 
crystallize  into  legends,  to  be  told  at  fu¬ 
ture  firesides.  There  is  one  of  a  barn  that 
drifted  down  and  across  the  river  to 
Ilockanum  flats,  where  it  finally  came  to 
rest,  seven  miles  from  home  by  the  road. 
Entering  it  two  weeks  later,  the  farmer 
was  amazed  to  see  his  only  horse  walk 
out,  alive  and  well !  Fortunately,  there 
had  been  plenty  of  hay  in  the  barn,  and 
no  lack  of  water  within  reach. 

The  weathercock  on  Hadley  steeple, 
once  celebrated  in  rhyme,  will  have  many 
such  curious  sights  to  remember  as, 

“.  .  far  below  his  .  .  .  gilded  feet, 

The  generations  come  and  go 
In  one  unceasing  ebb  and  flow. 

Year  after  year,  in  Hadley  Street!” 

Northampton,  Mass.  mbs.  e.  g.  e. 


Corn  Borer  Cure 

Damage  by  European  corn  borer  can  be 
greatly  reduced  by  keeping  a  dishpan  full 
of  soapsuds  in  the  corn  patch,  with  a 
lighted  lamp  in  it  at  night.  The  moth 
which  lays  the  eggs,  which  produce  the 
borers,  comes  to  the  light,  and  perishes  in 
the  soapsuds. 

I  have  had  such  a  moth  trap  in  use 
since  last  November,  and  am  getting  good 
ears  from  two  kinds  of  sweet  corn,  and 
three  kinds  of  field  corn,  in  a  patch  of  less 
than  half  an  acre.  W.  W.  G. 


It’s  America’s  Most 
Economical  Full-Size  Car 


WHEELBASE 


WHEELBASE 
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When  you  buy  a  new  car  this  information  can 
saveyou  money . . .  helpyou  makea  better  buy. 

Today  4 ‘All  Three”  low-priced  cars  offer  models 
at  almost  identical  list  prices. 

But . . .  look  over  the  list  of  great  extra- value  fea¬ 
tures  that  only  the  big  1936  Plymouth  gives  you. 
Then  take  this  beautiful  car  out  on  the  road  and 
find  out  what  it  means  to  have  generous  extra  room 
. . .  chair-height  seats  . . .  the  sensational  power  of 
6.7-1  compression . . .  theeasiest  steering  you  Ve  ever 
known . . .  theeconomy  that  Plymouth  owners  boast 
about:  “18  to  24  miles  per  gallon  of  gas!”. ..the 
vibrationless  smoothness  of  Floating  Power. . . the 
rugged  reliability  that  means  low  upkeep  costs . . . 
and  is  swinging  farmers  to  Plymouth. 

See  your  Chrysler,  Dodge  or  De  Soto  dealer! 

Plymouth  Division  of  Chrysler  Corporation 

TUNE  IN  ED  WYNN  TUESDAY  NIGHTS,  8:30  E.  S.  T., 

N.  B. C.  RED  NETWORK... “GULLIVER  THE  TRAVELER" 


It  Costs  Less  to  Run,”  and  Roger 
Nowell,  of  Massachusetts,  can  prove  it. 
“I  keep  accurate  records  of  gas,  oil,  tires 
...every  cent  my  car  costs  me... and 
I’ve  tried  ‘All  Three.  ’  I  know  that  Plym¬ 
outh  costs  less  to  run.  It’s  the  safest . . . 
the  most  economical ...  as  well  as  the 
easiest,  most  comfortable  driving  car 
in  the  low-price  field  today.” 


Of  “All  Three”  Only 
Plymouth  Gives  You  All 
these  Great  Features 

Double-Action  Hydraulic  Brakes 
Safety- Steel  Body 

Patented  Floating  Power  Engine  Mount¬ 
ings. 

Calibrated  Ignition 
Full-Length  Water  Jackets 
Directional  Water  Circulation 
Balanced  Weight  and  Balanced  Spring 
Action. 

Easiest  Steering  (18.2-1  ratio) 

6-Cylinder  L-IIead  Engine  Simplicity 
Highest  Compression.  Using  Regular  Gas! 
Four  Piston  Rings  (instead  of  three) 
Four  Main  Bearing  Crankshaft 
Roller-Bearing  Universal 
Body,  Fenders,  All  Sheet  Metal... Rust* 
Proofed! 


MONTH 


EASYTO  BUY — Plymouth  is  priced  wit! 
the  lowest . . .  terms  as  low  as  the  lowest 
You  can  buy  a  new  Plymouth  for  $25  ; 
month.  TheCommercial  Credit  Compan 
has  made  available  to  all  Chrysler,  Dodg 
and  De  Soto  dealers  low  finance  term 
that  make  Plymouth  easy  to  buy. 


*510 
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Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Cottage,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
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A  Tree  That  Saved  A  Far 
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AN  yon  imagine  sitting  in  a  crowded 
court-room,  and  looking  back,  see  a 
venerable  old  tree  enter  the  door  and 
walk  in  all  sylvan  dignity  through 
the  crowd,  take  a  seat  in  the  witness 

_  chair,  gaze  over  the  room  and  then 

into  the  faces  of  the  12  men  sitting  in  the  jury  box? 

This  happened  in  the  Superior  Court  of  a  Georgia 
town  when  an  old  black  gum  tree  calmly  and  sol¬ 
emnly  took  the  witness  stand,  and  without  being 
sworn  proceeded  to  testify  and  so  convinced  the  jury 
that  it  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff- 
farmer. 

In  1832,  Georgia  took  possession  of  the  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  lying  within  the 
borders  of  that  State,  six  years  before  the  United 
States  forcibly  removed  the  Indians  against  their 
will  to  Indian  Territory. 

Surveyors  ran  off  the  lands  into  160-acre  tracts 
and  then  distributed  them  by  lottery.  Since  this 
territory  was  much  of  a  wilderness,  in  designating 
the  corners  for  landmarks,  it  frequently  happened 
that  the  corner  hit  a  certain  sturdy  old  forest  tree. 
In  this  event,  the  surveyor  described  the  line  as  run¬ 
ning  to  a  black  gum  or  some  other  sort  of  tree  and 
that  settled  the  matter  when  the  sur¬ 
veyor’s  ax  had  made  three  deep  succes¬ 
sive  hacks  one  above  the  other  on  the 
side  of  the  tree  to  mark  it  as  a  corner- 
post. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  sur¬ 
veyor  had  described  the  corner  as  a 
black  gum  tree.  The  present  owner  had 
inherited  the  land  from  his  father  who 
had  it  handed  down  to  him  from  his 
father,  who  was  the  original  owner. 

Hence,  the  history  of  every  foot  of 
the  ground  was  well  known  to  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  the  old 
black  gum  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  faithful  and  valuable  neighbors 
in  the  community,  and  one  that  might 
always  be  depended  on  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  about  landmarks  and  everything 
else  that  an  alert  tree-citizen  should 
know. 

In  the  cold  Winter  of  1918  when 
there  was  a  six  weeks’  period  in  this 
part  of  the  South  when  snows  were 
continuously  lying  on  the  ground,  a 
drizzly  day  left  an  ice-crowned  forest 
Which  brought  havoc  to  the  branches 
and  tops  of  thousands  of  veterans  of 
the  woodlands.  But  a  black  gum,  or 
tupelo  tree  is  tough  wood,  and  very 
close-grained.  I  learned  this  early  in 
life  when  I  sawed  off  blocks  from  a 
black  gum  tree  to  make  wooden  wheels 
for  a  home-made  wagon.  These  wheels 
would  not  split,  even  when  exposed  to  scorching  days 
of  July  and  August. 

That  icy  burden  did  not  break  off  this  old  gum  s 
branches  but  the  tree  became  so  top-heavy,  its  roots 
were  unable  to  support  the  added  weight.  It 
toppled  over  flat  on  the  ground.  There  on  a  brown 
leaf  bed  it  lay  stretched  out,  fully  relaxed.  Whether 
jt  experienced  pain  and  discomfort,  no  one.  can  say 
but  we  do  know  that  it  did  not  give  up  the  fight,  al¬ 
though  the  misfortune  robbed  it  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  original  root  system. 

Nature  has  so  arranged  her  tree-citizens  that  each 
cue  is  well  balanced.  I  fear  she  has  been  somewhat 
partial  to  the  trees  when  compared  to  man.  A  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  roots  throws  a  tree  out  of  balance, 
and  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  situation,  the  crown 
must  be  reduced,  leaving  only  enough  leaf-producing 
surface  that  the  roots  can  comfortably  support.  In 
this  instance,  while  the  old  tree  was  helpless,  it  did 
not  commit  suicide.  Here  is  a  good  example  for 
men :  No  tree  ever  becomes  so  discouraged,  despond¬ 
ent,  degraded  or  disappointed  that  it  willfully  gives 
up  its  life.  There  are  no  suicides  in  the  forests. 

On  its  back  this  tupelo  gum  lay  and  breathed.  It 
produced  a  few  berries.  Faithful  and  fruitful  unto 
death !  Its  berries  were  plump  and  probably  just  as 
good  as  those  that  the  early  Spanish  explorers  to  the 
United  States  gathered  for  use  as  a  substitute  for 
olives. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  tract 
of  land  on  having  his  property  surveyed,  found  he 
was  short  several  acres.  He  assumed  that  his  neigh¬ 
bor  on  the  western  boundary  was  claiming  this 


By  Robert  Sparks  Walker 

acreage  that  rightfully  belonged  to  his  tract,  so  he 
had  the  line  run,  and  moved  his  stakes  over  on  his 
neighbor’s  land  and  proceeded  to  cut  and  market 
the  trees.  The  rightful  owner,  in  order  to  save  his 
fine  timber  from  being  cut  and  sold,  served  him  with 
an  injunction.  He  and  his  trees  had  been  living  to¬ 
gether  so  long  that  he  almost  regarded  them  as  dear 
as  his  brothers. 

His  move  in  court  placed  the  burden  squarely  on 
himself  to  prove  his  boundary.  This  brought  the 
old  black  gum  prominently  into  the  case.  The  right¬ 
ful  owner  had  done  one  careless  thing.  A  few  years 
previous,  the  defendant,  neighbor,  who  was  a  good 
man,  and  who  really  thought  that  he  was  within  his 
rights  in  taking  possession  of  the  property,  had 
cleared  up  a  small  acreage  quite  a  distance  from  the 
old  gum  landmark.  This  he  had  kept  in  cultivation 
and  had  erected  on  it  a  garage,  on  the  plaintiff’s 
property,  and  hitherto,  he  had  not  protested.  Of 
course,  his  silence  was  construed  as  proof  that  he, 
himself,  recognized  the  defendant's  claim.  It  was 
only  on  this  point  that  his  attorney,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  lawyers  in  the  State,  doubted.  In  conse¬ 


large  and  clear  enough  that  the  jury  could  count  the 
years  if  its  members  desired.  This  was  very  im¬ 
pressive.  Nature  does  not  prevaricate,  especially  in 
the  trees  that  acquire  their  growths  in  the  annual 
ring  fashion.  It  is  true  that  the  lean  years  make 
some  mighty  thin  circles,  but  they  are  recorded  just 
the  same.  It  corresponds  to  a  man’s  saving  account. 
When  he  makes  little  money,  his  deposits  are  slen¬ 
der.  It  had  been  99  years  since  the  State  of  Georgia 
surveyed  the  Cherokee  lands,  and  the  99  rings  in 
this  old  tree  proclaimed  to  the  world  this  truth, 
which  was  not  disputed,  despite  the  fact  the  old  tree 
was  not  under  oath.  The  block  of  wood  also  showed 
that  the  property  had  been  re-surveyed  in  1S72  and 
this  was  attested  by  three  hacks  on  the  side  of  the 
tree  which  had  healed  over  and  without  any  decay. 
The  hack  marks  were  as  distinct  as  they  were  the 
day  they  were  made,  although  the  wood  was  dark¬ 
ened. 

As  a  result  of  the  testimony  rendered  by  this  old 
black  gum,  the  opposing  counsel  tried  to  divert  the 
jury's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  was  no  expert,  and 
therefore  my  testimony  could  not  be  taken  seriously. 
But  in  truth,  it  was  not  I  who  was  testifying;  it  was 
the  old  black  gum  tree  sitting  in  the  witness  stand 
who  did  not  flinch  under  cross-exami¬ 
nation,  and  the  testimony  the  old  tree 
gave  was  unimpeachable,  and  so  strong 
that  the  opposing  counsel  could  not 
break  it  down.  The  old  veteran  of  the 
forest  remained  firm  and  unmoved,  and 
the  jury  was  more  impressed  with  its 
story  than  the  harangue  of  flowing 
oratory,  for  it  decided  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff. 

The  black  gum  had  silently  given  un¬ 
biased  testimony,  accurate  and  reason¬ 
able,  and  no  human  being  ever  went  on 
the  witness  stand  with  a  more  convinc¬ 
ing  story  to  tell  than  this  faithful  old 
forest  tree. 


The  Age  Record  of  a  Tree — One  Ring  for  Each  Year 

quence  of  it,  the  day  before  the  trial,  he  proposed 
a  compromise  settlement,  which  would  have  given 
the  defendant  title  to  the  cultivated  piece  of  land 
and  the  garage.  Instead  of  employing  only  one  at¬ 
torney  as  the  plaintiff  had  done,  the  defendant  had 
three  astute  lawyers,  and  they  declined  to  accept 
the  compromise  offer. 

When  the  trial  came  up,  it  consumed  two  days. 
The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  had  a  section  at  the 
base  of  the  old  black  gum  sawed  out  to  the  center. 
Fortunately,  in  splitting  off  a  block,  there  was  dis¬ 
closed  the  three  old  hack  wounds  made  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  surveyor,  at  a  time  when  the  rings  declared  the 
t  ree  was  75  years  old.  The  black  gum  belongs  to 
the  dogwood  family,  and  is  a  slow-growing  tree,  at 
least  this  species  is  (Nyssa  sylvatica),  and  weighs 
41  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  while  the  large  black 
gum  (Nyssa  aquatica)  weighs  only  39  pounds  to 
the  cubic  foot. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  the  defendant  when  the  at¬ 
torney  for  the  plaintiff  had  the  block  of  black  gum 
brought  into  the  court  room.  At  this  moment,  I  was 
called  as  an  expert  witness  to  testify  as  to  the  tree’s 
age  and  as  to  the  year  the  marks  were  made.  The 
court  gave  the  opportunity  to  explain  to  the  jury 
how  a  tree  makes  its  focal  in  the  leaves,  and  how 
the  annual  rings  are  formed.  For  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  I  have  been  giving  nature  addresses  be¬ 
fore  all  sorts  of  organizations,  but  never  before  had 
I  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  practical  nature  talk 
before  a  jury  and  a  packed  court-room. 

I  had  with  me  an  enlarged  photograph  of  one  sec¬ 
tion  which  showed  the  annual  rings,  and  these  were 


Asparagus  as  a  Weed 

Though  often  found  growing  wild  as¬ 
paragus  has  not  become  a  rival  of  wild 
carrot,  plantain,  mallows  or  “pussley” 
as  a  weed ;  yet  it  often  gives  trouble  in 
the  very  place  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  spread ;  namely,  the  home  asparagus 
bed.  This  is  because  the  seeds  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen  and  fall  to  the  ground 
where  they  germinate  the  next  season. 

These  volunteer  seedlings  give  little 
or  no  trouble  in  commercial  plantations 
because  tillage  destroys  them.  But  in 
the  home  garden  where  the  plants  are 
usually  set  much  closer  than  in  field 
plantations,  surface  tillage  is  less  thor¬ 
oughly  done  because  more  difficult  on 
account  of  the  close  setting  of  the  plants. 

In  the  home  garden  the  most  practical  plan  is  to  use 
a  coarse-toothed  comb  to  pull  off  the  berries  during 
►Summer  while  they  are  still  small  and  green.  This 
removal  has  the  added  advantage  that  when  done 
early — before  the  berries  are  half  grown — the  food 
which  would  otherwise  go  to  their  development  will 
be  diverted  into  the  roots.  u.  G.  kains. 


Rocky  Point  Farm  Notes 

After  Winter  made  its  final  attempt  at  returning 
on  April  13,  with  a  snow,  we  had  a  week  of  rainy 
weather.  Now  the  ground  is  at  last  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  planting,  but  crops  will  nearly  all  be  late. 

In  this  central  section  of  West  Virginia,  nearly  all 
the  fruit  was  seriously  injured  by  the  extreme  cold. 
Raspberries  were  killed  back  two  feet  and  the  small¬ 
er  tree  fruits  will  have  a  small  crop.  Apples  prob¬ 
ably  withstood  it  the  best  but  at  present  only  25  per 
cent  of  them  are  alive  and  are  starting  to  blossom. 

Seed  corn  is  scarce  and  the  price  is  the  highest  in 
five  years  even  though  the  germination  tests  average 
19  per  cent  lower  than  in  former  years.  Egg  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  good  with  prices  since  March  ranging 
from  15  to  20c. 

On  April  30  1  attended  the  annual  bull  show  and 
sale  at  Jacksons  Mill.  Thirty-four  Ilerefords  were 
sold  at  an  average  of  $149  each  with  prices  ranging 
from  $77.50  to  $280.  Six  Aberdeen-Angus  were  sold 
at  an  average  of  $84.50  and  three  Shorthorns  aver¬ 
aged  $79:  43  bulls  brought  $5,818,  an  average  of  $135. 

West  Virginia.  elmer  zinn. 
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Pastures  for  Soil  Conservation 

Where  grass- thrives,  land  is  productive.  The  soil 
remains  good  as  long  as  the  grass  is  maintained.  A 
dense  sod  broken  for  corn  almost  invariably  yields 
well.  As  more  and  more  cultivated  crops  are  pro¬ 
duced,  yields  drop,  and  the  good  effect  of  the  sod 
that  was  plowed  under  disappears. 

Next  to  timber,  grass  affords  the  most  perfect  soil 
protection.  Grass  roots  hold  the  soil  securely  and 
permanently  in  place.  A  Nebraska  study  on  prairie 
soils  with  a  grass  cover  indicated  more  than  four 
tons  (dry  weight)  of  live  roots  in  the  top  four  inches 
of  an  acre  of  soil,  or  about  one  ton  to  the  inch.  That 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  big  load  of  hay  thoroughly 
mixed  with  an  inch  depth  of  fine  dirt  over  an  acre. 

But  live  roots  are  more  than  a  mixture  of  plant 
materials  and  dirt.  The  fine  rootlets  of  grass  clutch 
and  cling  to  the  particles  of  earth.  No  wonder  a 
dense  sod  seldom  permits  gullies  to  start.  Like  a 
million  hands  the  roots  bind  the  earth’s  surface  to 
hold  it  against  the  wasting  action  of  running  water. 
They  permeate  the  soil  in  every  direction.  Each  bit 
of  soil  has  its  root  which  bores  a  hole,  channeling 
and  opening  the  way  for  the  reception  of  water.  The 
holes  or  open  spaces  are  necessary  (1)  for  water  ab¬ 
sorption,  (2)  for  drainage,  (3)  for  aeration,  and  (4) 
for  the  entrance  of  new  roots  that  are  constantly 
produced  in  any  growing  crop.  Thus  the  roots  of 
grass  by  making  the  soil  more  permeable,  improve 
its  physical  condition  for  the  cultivation  of  crops. 

Roots  supply  materials  for  humus. 

Under  Timothy,  more  than  six  tons  to 
the  acre  of  dry  roots  were  found  in  the 
first  seven  inches.  These  roots  rot  and 
renew  the  supply  of  life-giving  humus. 

The  humus  renewal  goes  on  continu¬ 
ously  as  long  as  the  grass  thrives.  New 
Jersey  studies  indicated  that  about 
half  the  root  system  of  grass  dies  each 
year  (and  rots  to  form  humus)  and  is 
replaced  by  an  equivalent  growth.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  “run  down” 
soils  are  refreshed  by  a  period  of  grass. 

Not  all  the  good  of  grass  is  in  the 
root  system.  The  top  growth  or  foliage 
when  not  over-grazed  is  a  protection, 
or  “buffer”  to  the  fertile  soil  beneath. 

Watch  the  rain  drops  pound  and  dis¬ 
perse  a  bare  soil  in  a  heavy  shower. 

Note  how  the  muddy  water  is  puddled 
and  splashed  in  the  rain.  At  first  per¬ 
haps  the  muddy  water  filters  through 
(lie  larger  soil  openings.  Soon  the  open 
spaces  or  the  drainage  channels  are 
plugged  with  mud.  The  soil  becomes 
so  impermeable  that  rivulets  start 
across  the  field.  A  shoe-string  gulley, 
formed  by  the  first  trickles  of  water, 
gets  bigger  as  more  water  is  forced 
through  the  samo  channel.  Erosion, 
like  a  realignment  cancer  eats  away 


The  large  holes  made  by  worms  and  insects  that 
are  eating  away  the  dead  roots  under  a  sod  add  ma¬ 
terially  in  the  drainage  and  aeration  of  soils.  Good 
soils,  thoroughly  micro-channeled  and  tunneled  by 
insects  and  worms,  may  absorb  most  of  even  the 
heaviest  rains  that  fall.  No  tillage  tools  made  by 
man  are  in  any  way  comparable  to  nature's  methods 
for  producing  good  tilth  and  soil  structure. 

Let  man  with  his  wisdom,  sometimes  a  little  short¬ 
sighted,  destroy  the  sod  and  cultivate  continuously 
for  a  few  years.  The  reserve  of  grass  roots  and 
humus  is  soon  dissipated.  The  insects  disappear 
mostly  because  their  food  supply  is  short.  The  por¬ 
ous  sponge-like  soil  surface  of  the  old  sod  gradually 
become  soggy  and  tight.  Nature’s  adjustment,  in- 
terferred  with  by  man,  is  upset.  Serious  soil  de¬ 
struction  may  occur.  We  hope,  however,  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  observed  and  the  protecting  sod  is  renewed 
before  irreparable  damage  is  done. 

Pastures  preserve  fertility  in  another  way.  Graz¬ 
ing  animals  return  directly  to  the  soil  much  of  the 
fertility  removed  in  growing  the  grass.  Hay  crops 
protect  the  land,  but  if  sold  or  if  fed  without  return¬ 
ing  the  manure,  considerable  fertility  is  removed. 
Two  tons  of  Timothy  hay  takes  off  nitrogen  equal  to 
300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  phosphorus  equal  to 
350  pounds  of  superphosphate,  and  potassium  equal  to 
80  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash.  Thus  a  total  of 
more  than  500  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  would 
be  needed  to  replace  what  a  good  hay  crop  removes. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Van  Auker.  Naples.  N.  Y..  who  have  just  celebrated  their 

fiftieth  anniversary. 


Looking  Back  on  a  Western  Farm 

It  is  well  within  the  memory  of  early  settlers  and 
their  children  as  well,  when  the  average  Nebraska 
farm  was  100  acres,  divided  as  follows :  50  acres  in 
corn,  20  in  wheat,  two  in  oats,  20  in  barley,  20  in 
pasture,  30  in  meadow,  five  in  millet  or  cane,  five  in 
orchards  and  barn  lot.  The  activities  on  the  farm 
began  in  February  in  those  days.  At  this  time  the 
harness  was  taken  apart  and  oiled  by  means  of  a 
brush,  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  for  a  couple  of 
days,  then  buckled  together  again,  and  the  farmer 
was  then  ready  for  another  year's  work.  March  1 
field  work  would  begin.  Cornstalks  would  be  broken 
down  by  a  heavy  rail  or  pole,  laid  in  long  windrows, 
and  on  still  nights  the  young  men  and  boys  would 
light  up  these  windrows,  and  fields  of  flames  would 
be  seen  as  the  dry  cornstalks  would  be  burned.  Now 
would  come  the  work  of  seeding  the  small  grain  in 
the  cornfield.  The  sowing  was  done  by  hand.  A 
sack  was  hung  over  one  shoulder,  and  the  grain  was 
sown  by  a  swing  of  the  right  hand.  The  sowing 
was  usually  done  in  the  evening,  as  the  wind  which 
would  blow  hard  during  the  day  would  calm  down 
by  eventide.  Six  acres  would  be  considered  a  good 
day’s  work.  This  cultivating  would  take  up  till  the 
last  part  of  March  when  two  or  three  days  would 
usually  finish  the  harrowing.  This  was  done  both 
lengthwise  and  crosswise. 

Now  came  the  plowing  for  corn.  The  50  acres,  at 
the  rate  of  two  acres  per  day.  which  was  considered 
good,  would  bring  us  to  about  May  12, 
just  the  time  to  plan  corn  by  check 
row,  and  a  beautiful  sight  it  was  to  see 
the  corn  across  the  field.  By  this  time 
we  had  reached  the  last  of  May  or  the 
first  of  June,  when  cultivating  starts. 
The  corn  was  gone  over  three  times, 
and  at  six  acres  per  day  we  would  now 
have  reached  about  July  4,  which  is  the 
harvest  time  in  Nebraska  for  wheat. 

The  harvest  would  take  about  10 
days.  Stacking  would  take  up  to  the 
last  week  in  August.  A  farm  of  this 
size  would  have  six  good  horses,  two  or 
three  colts,  10  milk  cows  and  calves, 
about  50  chickens  and  about  six  sows 
and  some  young  pigs.  To  keep  this 
stock  in  good  shape  some  hay  must  be 
provided  for  Winter,  and  now  would 
come  the  finest  time  of  all  the  year,  the 
time  of  hay-making.  There  is  nothing 
quite  so  nice  as  the  breath  of  new- 
mown  hay.  After  the  hay  was  safely 
stored  away  in  the  barn  or  stacked  in 
the  barn  lot,  the  farmer  could  loosen 
tip  on  the  traces.  A  mare  and  her  colt 
could  now  lie  let  out  in  the  pasture  in 
the  shade  of  the  old  apple  tree,  for 
while  the  good  farmer  did  not  plan  to 
use  her  while  suckling  the  colt,  yet 
often  during  the  harvesting  season  she 


the  good  top  soil,  and  a  once  fertile  field  becomes  a 
system  of  gnlleys  and  is  soon  waste  land. 

Observe  the  pasture  field  with  its  luxuriant  growth 
four  inches  high.  Let  the  rain  pound  as  hard  as  it 
may.  The  sod  is  not  broken,  and  mud  is  not  dis¬ 
persed.  Clear  water  runs  into  the  soil,  and  con¬ 
tinuously  passes  through  the  interior  drainage  chan¬ 
nels  which  remain  open  because  there  is  no  mud  to 
clog  them.  The  water  is  stored  in  the  deep  soil  and 
held  in  reserve  for  future  needs  of  the  grass.  Should 
a  little  water  be  forced  off  the  surface  in  the 
heaviest  downpour,  no  galleys  are  started.  The  grass 
flattens  close  to  the  earth,  and  the  surplus  water 
runs  off  as  from  a  thatched  roof.  Grass  saves  the  soil 
and  preserves  its  productive  capacity  for  the  future. 

Nowhere  else  except  in  the  forest  is  soil  structure 
so  perfectly  developed  as  under  a  good  sod.  The 
dead  and  rotting  roots  and  the  humus  which  they 
supply  are  food  for  myriad  soil  organisms.  The  in¬ 
sect  fauna  of  the  soil,  the  worms,  the  bugs,  and 
larva?  micro-channel  and  tunnel  the  top  soil  in  a 
helpful  way.  More  than  a  million  small  animals 
(Arthropoda)  have  been  found  in  the  surface  acre 
of  good  soil  nine  inches  deep.  A  rich  soil  may  con¬ 
tain  more  than  a  million  earthworms  in  a  similar 
area,  the  big  fellows  with  which  we  like  to  go  fishing. 

Big  out  a  chunk  of  earth  after  a  heavy  sod  has 
been  broken  for  a  year.  Break  the  fresh  soil  and 
look  closely  at  the  fractured  surface.  The  chunk 
is  riddled  with  minute  channels  running  in  every 
direction,  the  work  of  the  insect  life  that  it  harbors. 
Earthworms  make  larger  holes  and  vertically  down¬ 
ward  instead  of  in  such  aimless  directions  as  many 
of  the  insects.  These  insects  and  the  earthworms 
for  (he  most  part  are  not  harmful.  All  contribute  a 
part  to  the  humification  process,  and  the  soil  full  of 
dead  roots  and  rotting  organic  matter  is  their  home. 


By  contrast  mature  animals,  not  in  milk,  excrete 
practically  the  whole  of  the  three  important  fer¬ 
tilizer  elements,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium. 
If  butter  and  cheese  are  sold  and  the  skim-milk  fed 
on  the  pasture,  little  is  removed.  On  the  whole,  pas¬ 
ture  crops  remove  as  little  from  the  land  as  any 
crop  that  can  be  grown  for  income. 

Why  not  more  and  better  pastures  and  fewer  cul¬ 
tivated  fields?  Though  an  application  of  lime, 
phosphate  and  potash  may  be  needed  occasionally, 
the  need  will  not  be  as  great  as  on  the  row  cropped 
fields,  and  the  returns  in  the  long  run  may  l>e  great¬ 
er,  Nitrogen  fertilizers  where  needed  may  double 
the  yield  of  grass.  What  other  crops  respond  as 
rapidly?  Studies  in  New  Hampshire  indicate  that 
protein  for  the  dairy  ration  costs  one-half  to  one- 
tliird  as  much  in  the  form  of  fertilized  grasses  as  in 
purchased  feeds.  Why  not  more  grass  land,  cheaper 
feed,  reduced  labor,  greater  returns  and  protected 

fields?  R.  E.  STEPHEN  SON. 


A  Sturdy  Farm  Couple 

The  picture  on  this  page  shows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
W.  Anker  at  their  50th  wedding  anniversary.  They 
were  married  April  7,  1880.  at  the  home  of  her 
father,  J.  II.  Conderman  of  Fremont,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Van 
Auker  was  born  on  the  farm  which  they  occupied  to¬ 
gether  for  35  years.  Later  he  and  his  father  bought 
a  farm  in  Naples,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y„  where  they 
still  live.  Theirs  has  beeu  a  pleasant  Christian  life. 
Mr.  Van  Auker  has  been  an  active  farmer  and  Mrs. 
Van  Auker  a  frugal  helpmate  through  their  50  years 
of  married  life.  Their  son,  Paul,  at  home,  cheers 
their  advancing  age.  Both  have  been  readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  20  years,  but  Mrs.  Van 
Auker's  record  goes  back  to  1880. 


would  be  pressed  into  service. 

We  now  come  to  thrashing  time.  This  would  take 
eight  teams  or  10  good  horses  for  the  power.  where 
the  horses  would  go  round  and  round,  driven  by  a 
man  cracking  a  whip.  Four  men  for  pitching 
the  sheaves  onto  the  table,  two  active  boys  would 
cut  the  string  "bands,  and  one  man  would  feed  the 
grain  into  the  machine.  Two  men  would  measure 
the  grain  in  small  grain  measures  holding  one-half 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  each  time  the  measure  was 
full  it  would  l>e  pulled  past  a  spring  that  would  showr 
the  amount.  Three  or  four  men  would  stack  the 
straw;  one  man  to  keep  the  machine  running  and 
two  men  to  shovel  the  grain  into  the  barn  bins. 

Thrashing  time  over  the  young  people  began  to 
enjoy  themselves,  and  think  of  some  pleasure  for 
now  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkins  and  the  fodder’s  in 
the  shock.  Perhaps  a  new  barn  had  been  built  or  a 
new  house,  or  perhaps  there  was  a  wedding.  In  each 
case  a  gathering  was  in  order,  and  the  amusements 
would  be  singing,  speaking  by  some  talented  young 
people,  and  usually  ended  with  a  dance.  The  time 
being  now  about  November,  the  white  frost  is  now 
over  the  fields  in  early  morning,  and  the  husking  is 
in  order.  A  good  man  could  gather  00  bushels  per 
day  and  December  15  should  find  all  corn  gathered. 

There  we  lived  from  year  to  year,  very  seldom  go¬ 
ing  to  the  cities  as  they  were  far  apart,  and  the  trip 
with  horses  was  very  slow,  often  taking  three  tv? 
four  hours  each  way.  Contrast  this  with  the  farm  of 
today  and  we  see  a  remarkable  change.  We  do  not 
care  to  go  back  to  those  old  cumbersome  days  when 
all  the  work  was  done  by  hand  or  horse  power,  and 
one  man  was  kept  busy  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
next.  Today  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
changing  conditions,  for  we  must  not  try  to  stop  the 
wheels  of  progress.  v.  w.  binderup. 
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MONEY  BACK  BONO 

The  World’s  Finest 
Tulips  at  Bargain 
Prices . .  .  Free  Fer¬ 
tilizer  .  .  .  Order 
NOW  ~  Pay  next 
Fall  Offer  Expires 
July  1 .  . .  Valuable 
Bulb  Book  ^  FREE 

'ERE  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the 

_  aristocrats  of  the 

Tulip  Kingdom  at  a  price 
lower  than  is  often  charged 
for  nameless,  ordinary 
bulbs.  Every  tulip  offered 
is  in  the  Giant  class,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  big,  exquisitely 
colored  blooms,  its  long  stems, 
its  vigorous,  sturdy  growth. 


^0  6,ANT 

W  TULIPS  J— 

COLLECTION  A 

6  CLARA  BUTT  .  .  .  Delicate  Salmon  Pink 
6  BLEU  AIMABLE  ....  Mauve- Lavender, 

Lilac-Edged 

6  FARNCOMBE  SANDERS  .  .  Fiery  Scarlet 
6  PRIDE  OF  HAARLEM  .  .  .  Deep  Old  Rose 
6  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH .  Pink,  Light  Border 
6  AFTERGLOW  .  Deep  Orange  suffused  with 

Salmon 

6  BRONZE  QUEEN  .  Buff  and  Golden  Bronze 
6  LOUIS  XIV  ....  Royal  Purple  and  Gold 

6  GLOW . Deep  Glowing  Vermilion 

6  1NGLESCOMBE  YELLOW  .  Glossy  Canary 

COLLECTION  B:  100  Bulbs  (10  each)  $4.85 
COLLECTION  C:  250  Bulbs  (25  each)  $11.80 

Carriage  prepaid  on  all  Collections  Everywhere 
in  the  V nited  States. 

WITH  every  order,  we  will  send  FREE, 
a  liberal  supply  of  Superfine  Fertilizer 
and  Soil  Conditioner,  made  by  us  espe¬ 
cially  for  these  collections.  This  plant  food  will 
enrich  your  soil,  and  make  your  results  better. 

We  guarantee  that  these  bulbs  are  true  to 
name,  and  have  reached  their  full  maturity, 
so  will  produce  perfect  blooms.  We  guarantee 
that  they  will  grow  in  any  climate  and  in  al¬ 
most  any  kind  of  soil.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  in 
any  way,  your  money  will  be  refunded 
instantly.  There  are  no  strings  to  this  Bond. 

Our  buyers  must  sail  early  in  July  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  to  get  the  pick  of  the  best  Holland  crops. 
YOUR  ORDER  MUST  REACH  US  BE¬ 
FORE  JULY  1.  October  is  planting  time;  we 
make  no  deliveries  until  then.  We  do  not  re¬ 
quire  payment  until  delivery  time.  IF  YOU 
WISH  TO  SEND  CASH  WITH  ORDER , 
YOU  MAY  DEDUCT  5%. 

FREE  BULB  BOOK:  a  garden  grown 
from  bulbs  is  a  lovely,  rich,  aristocratic 
garden.  For  bulbs  produce  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers.  Read  about  a  wonderful  choice  of  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and  many 
unusual  flowers.  Send  for  our  Free  Bulb  Book; 
IT  IS  A  FREE  COURSE  IN  BULB  CUL¬ 
TURE.  For  47  years  it  has  been  the  guide  to 
those  who  grow  the  better  kinds  of  flowers. 

The  Biggest  Bulb  House  in  the  World 

ELLIOTT  NURSERY  CO, 

Seventh  Street  .  .  Evans  City,  Pa. 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  714x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  Cily  Residents  add  2c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Notes  on  Potato  Planting 


The  potato  demands  certain  conditions 
for  high  yield  and  good  table  quality.  It 
is  distinctly  a  cool  climate  crop  like  oats 
or  turnips.  Any  old-timer  knows  that 
seasons  hot  enough  to  grow  a  good  corn 
crop  or  really  good  melons  are  too  hot  for 
best  results  with  potatoes. 

The  best  natural  conditions  for  the  po¬ 
tato  in  the  United  States  are  found  in 
a  belt  across  the  country  close  to  the 
Canadian  border  from  Northern  New 
England  and  New  York  across  Northern 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota  and  Idaho  to  Washington. 
High  altitudes  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Region  similarily  bring  cool  conditions  as 
in  Colorado  and  Oregon.  In  these  north¬ 
ern  and  high  regions  the  growing  season 
is  hardly  longer  than  the  life  of  most 
main  crop  varieties  like  the  Rural,  Green 
Mountain  and  Russet  Burbank. 

South  of  this  region  are  grown  large 
quantities  of  late  or  main  crop  potatoes 
as  far  south  as  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line.  Here  the  many  large  cities  close  to 
the  grower's  farm  cut  the  cost  of  market¬ 
ing  and  make  production  profitable  even 
though  conditions  are  often  hard.  Once 
every  few  years  comes  a  cool  season  when 
almost  every  one  gets  big  yields,  but  the 
real  test  of  a  potato-grower  is  when  the 
going  is  tough. 

The  early  crop  sections  must  use  light, 
quick  sandy  soils.  Very  heavy  fertilizer 
is  often  used  to  drive  the  crop  along  fast. 


At  the  same  time  dormant  seed  that  has 
not  yet  started  sprouts  from  its  eyes  gets 
such  a  slow  start  that  yield  may  suffer. 

The  best  condition  for  seed  potatoes  is 
to  be  ready  to  go  at  once  into  action 
growing  as  soon  as  planted.  When  seed 
has  been  kept  dormant  in  good  storage 
all  Winter  and  early  Spring  it  should  he 
taken  into  a  warm  place  two  or  three 
weeks  before  planting.  Personally,  I  like 
to  keep  it  in  crates  in  the  sun  for  10  days 
or  two  weeks,  the  crates  so  stacked  that 
the  sun  shines  between  and  into  them. 
Other  growers  prefer  to  spread  seed  on  a 
barn  floor  two  or  three  deep  and  occa¬ 
sionally  turn  with  shovel. 

The  sprouts  start  very  short,  tough, 
and  dark  in  color.  When  planted  they 
come  up  long  ahead  of  dormant  seed  and 
much  stronger  than  seed  exhausted  by 
sprouting  in  a  dark  cellar. 

Seed  Disinfection 

Many  sections  find  that  disinfecting  the 
seed  before  planting  pays  dividends.  The 
germs  of  a  disease  commonly  called  rlii- 
zoctonia  are  present  in  most  soils  and  are 
often  found  as  little  specks  on  the  skin 
of  the  potato  tuber.  When  weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  right  these  germs  attack  the 
growing  sprouts  and  rot  them  off  just  un¬ 
der  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Part  of  the 
time  new  sprouts  start  and  make  a  hill, 
others  fail  to  grow  a  hill.  I  have  seen 
fields  where  one-third  of  the  hills  were 
injured  so  badly  that  the  crop  was  large¬ 


Way  up  north  soils  are  cold  and  grow¬ 
ing  season  short.  The  crop  is  ridged  high 
to  warm  the  soil  around  the  plants.  Very 
heavy  fertilizer  is  used ;  Aroostook  Coun¬ 
ty  averaging  close  to  a  ton  per  acre  when 
it  can  finance  the  purchase. 

Through  Western  New  YY>rk,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Northern  Ohio  growers  are  in 
danger  from  too  great  heat  and  drought 
in  many  seasons.  Here  the  Rural  type 
of  varieties  stands  heat  best.  Too  light 
soils  would  dry  out,  so  sandy  loam  to 
clay  loam  soils  are  most  used  because 
they  hold  water  well  for  the  late  crop. 
Here  crop  rotation  pays  to  provide  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  Though  Red  clover  and 
Alfalfa  are  in  many  ways  ideal  as  soil 
renovating  crops  they  demand  so  much 
lime  in  the  soil  for  success  that  often 
the  tubers  scab  badly  on  soils  that  grow 
Alfalfa  easily.  Not  many  soils  can  use  as 
much  as  2,000  pounds  of  limestone  per 
acre,  with  the  grain  and  seeding,  without 
danger  of  scab  when  weather  is  hot  at  the 
right  time. 

Soil  Preparation 

The  best  time  to  work  potato  soils  is 
before  planting  except  for  perhaps  the 
lightest.  Fall  plowing  helps  on  medium 
soils.  In  any  ease  I  like  to  work  up  the 
Fall-plowed  land  or  Spring-plowed  sod 
where  I  have  to  Spring  plow  at  all,  just 
as  early  after  the  soil  dries  out.  Potatoes 
are  a  crop  that  not  only  need  much  wa¬ 
ter,  but  they  suffer  from  a  shortage  worse 
than  most  others.  Through  the  Winter 
the  soil  is  full  of  ivater.  Once  that  is 
lost,  it  can  never  be  regained. 

We  must  remember  that  after  planting 
all  tools  have  to  avoid  the  growing  plants. 
So  I  want  to  fit  the  soil  all  I  can  ivith  the 
wide  and  heavy  tools  that  cover  a  lot  of 
ground  in  a  day.  The  harrow  and  disk 
make  the  melloAV  soil  tender  potato  plant 
roots  grow  best  in.  I  find  that  for  use 
Avith  the  tractor  the  tool  called  the  or¬ 
chard  cultivator  is  fine  for  working  up 
Fall-ploAved  land  to  the  depth  of  the  fur¬ 
row,  even  though  the  field  does  look 
rough  afterwards. 

Sprouting 

Excessive  sprouting  in  storage  cuts 
down  yield  by  exhausting  the  seed  piece. 


ly  seconds.  I  always  treat  all  seed  be¬ 
fore  planting  with  either  the  corrosive 
sublimate  solution,  calomel,  yelloAV  oxide 
of  mercury  or  organic  mercury.  Disin¬ 
fection  should  precede  green-sprouting. 

Seed  Cutting 

Careful  seed  cutting  means  more  bush¬ 
els  of  crop  per  acre.  Potato  planters  must 
have  the  seed  cut  into  blocky  pieces  of 
even  Aveight.  The  eyes  nearest  the  stem 
give  hills  Avith  poorer  yields  than  those 
at  the  seed  end,  where  groAving  conditions 
are  equal.  In  any  case  out  seed  should 
never  be  planted  in  hot  and  dry  soil. 
Some  growers  cure  seed  in  moist  air  for 
several  days  till  the  cut  surfaces  heal 
over. 

Distance  of  planting  apart  should  he 
suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  pro¬ 
duce  nice  sized  tubers  for  market,  close 
on  rich  land,  far  apart  on  poor.  A 
highly  rich  soil  like  a  drained  muck 
swamp  or  any  other  that  will  grow  300 
to  400  bushels  per  acre  under  favorable 
conditions  should  have  close  planting,  12 
inches  or  less  in  the  row,  even  sometimes 
doAvn  to  eight  inches. 

Distance  between  toavs  must  he  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  injury  by  tools.  For¬ 
merly  some  growers  went  doAvn  to  28  and 
30  inches  but  32  to  36  inches  is  more 
popular  now.  I  use  34. 

On  poor  and  dry  soils  the  hills  should 
be  farther  apart  in  the  row,  18  to  36 
inches.  Better  take  the  chance  of  over¬ 
size  in  a  good  growing  year  than  of  get- 
ing  walnuts  in  a  drought  season. 

Fertilizers 

The  potato  pays  better  than  most  crops 
for  commercial  fertilizers  in  these  days 
when  animal  manures  are  often  hard  to 
get.  My  own  experience  in  up-State  New 
York  is  that  I  can  do  better  Avith  a  mix¬ 
ture  not  too  high  in  phosphoric  acid,  such 
as  5-8-7  than  with  the  standard  5-10-5. 
While  Aroostook  and  Long  Island  grow¬ 
ers  may  use  over  a  ton  to  the  acre  at 
times,  most  R.  N.-Y.  readers  will  use 
much  less.  The  new  method  of  applying 
fertilizer  in  bands  on  each  side  of  the 
seed-piece  and  at  the  same  level  or  lower 
has  given  good  results.  daniel  dean. 


G metical  XeadingAptawbevuf bcoK 

Fully  illustrated  in  colors  and  describes  the  newer  and 
bett»*i  paying  varieties.  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Blackberries,  Crapes,  Fruit  Trees ,  Etc.  Giving  com- 
plute  culture  directions,  and  tells  how  our  customers  are 
getting  larger  yields  of  fancy  fruit 
Many  of  them  making  $500.  per 
acre  from  Townsend'S  Selected 
Strain  plants  of  approved  varie¬ 
ties,  Every  fruit  grower  and  gar* 
doner  should  have  this  book.  Tour 
Free  Copy  Is  Ready . 
r  E.  W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
25  Vine  St.  Salisbury, Maryland 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY  -  APPROVED  VARIETIES 


BERRY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties  — Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
STRAWBERRY — Premier,  Success,  Btakemore,  Wm. 
Belt,  Howard  17,  Big  Joe,  Aberdeen,  Lupton,  Gandy, 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake  and  Mastodon  Everbearing 

We  Pay  Transportation  Af>R™lE 

Parcel  Poat  or  Express  100  500  1000  5000 

Strawberry,  1st  9  A  ar.  above.  .$0.75  $2.50  $4.50  $20.00 
Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Chesapeake..  .85  3.00  5.25  25.00 

Mastodon  Everbearing  .  1 .  f 0  3.75  7.25  32.50 

Cabbage  Plants . 40  1.25  1.80  7.50 

Cauliflower.  Pepper,  Tomato...  .60  2.00  3.50  16.25 

Eggplant.  Tom..  Pepper,  transp.1.50  5.00  9.00  42.50 

Sweet  Potato  and  Celery . 60  1.75  3.00  14.50 

Brussel  Sprouts.  Lettuce,  Beet,  Leek,  Broccoli,  Onion, 
Endive,  Parsley,  Kohl  Rabi.  .60  1.75  2.90  12.50 

Raspberry tT.atham,  Chief.  St.  Regis,  Cumberland.  Logan 
Blackberry:  Eldorado,  E.  Harvest.  Lucreta,  Dewberry 
All  Trans.  Paid.  12  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus.  1-yr.  No.  l.$0.30  $0.50  $0.75  $1.20  $4.00  $7.00 
Rhubarb.  1-yr.  No.  1.  .80  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  25.00 

Horserad.  1-yr.  No.  1.  .30  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 
Rasp.  &  Blackberry. .  .60  1.00  1.75  2.75  10.00  18.00 

Catalog  on  request.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


VIRGINIA  GROWN  CABBAGE  AND 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  AVakefleld  Cabbage 
Plants.  I000-$l.00.  5000-$4.50,  IO.OOO-$8.75.  Marion 
Market  (yellows  resistant)  1000-$  1.50,  5000-$6.00. 

Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  IOOO-$3,  5000-$I2.50. 
Hardy  Frostproof  Field-grown  Plants.  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato,  Sweet  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato.  Egg  Plant  and 
Late  Varieties  of  Cabbage.  All  seed  from  best  avail¬ 
able  stock  and  Certified  where  possible.  Tomato.  Pep¬ 
per  and  Egg  Plant  treated  with  RED  OXIDE  OF 
COPPER.  All  seed  planted  on  new  land.  Ask  for  FREE 
descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
You  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you  use  our  plants. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  JR.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


PI  ANT’S  POSTPAID,  any  item  for  25c  (5  items  $1) 

*  11,1,1  8  Big  Pansies.  7  Eng.  Daisy,  4  Alyssum,  3 

Canna.  3  Campanula,  3  C'nation,  3  Cerastium,  3  Col¬ 
umbine,  2  Cowslip,  2  Coreopsis,  2  Delphinium,  3  Di- 
anthus,  3  Digitalis,  6  Gladioli,  3  Iris.  2  Linium,  3 
Lychnis,  2  Mountain  Pink,  3  Poppy,  3  Pyrethrum.  4 
Saponaria,  4  S.  Will..  6  H.  Radish,  (asp.,’  beet,  cab., 
let.,  toma.,  strawberry  all  varieties  2  doz.  25c,  IOO-75C. 
Cumberland  Raspberry,  Blower  blackberry,  doz.  75c, 
IOO-$2.75.  List.  GLICK  PLANT  FARM,  Snioketown,  Pa. 


ASPARAGUS 

50-65  cts..  100-$1.00  Postp 
HORSERADISH  Roots-85c  per  doz.,  50— 75c,  100- 
$1.25  Postpaid.  1000 — $6.50.  Sent  as  directed. 

L.  &  F.  IJONDERO  VINELAND,  N.  ,T. 


ROOTS;  2  Year 
No.  1  MARY 
WASHINGTON 
Extra  Heavy 

Postpaid.  lOOO— $6.50. 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph.  Early  Ohio, 
Rural  Russet,  and  Katalidin.  Selected  Irish 
Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph,  Spaulding  Rose,  Smooth 
Rural  grown  from  certified  seed  and  rogued  fields. 
The  New  Variety  Katahdin  is  outstanding.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  its  trial.  Write  for  information  and  prices. 
PORTER  &  BONNEY,  -  ELBA,  New  York 


CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Big  Stem  Jersey,  Maryland  Golden.  Porto  Itieo,  Nancy 
Hall  and  Hansen.  Write  for  Price  List. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD  -  BELLE  HAVEN,  VA. 


3nnn  non  sweet  potato  plants- 

jWVyWv  Yellow  Jersey,  Up  River,  liig  Stem, 
Nancy  .Halls,  Red  Nansemond,  $1.50  per  1000.  Cash 
with  order.  C.  E.  BROWN  -  Bridgreville,  Del. 


FROSTPROOF 

Sweet  Potato,  Pepper  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tltton,  Gs. 


Hardiest  Alfalfa,  16a  lb.  and  up.  Millets,  1  Gc  lb  and  up. 

Free  samples,  shipments  subject  to  testing.  Grimm  Alfalfa 
Association,  Fargo,  N.  D.  (500  cooperating  growers.) 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World's  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 


AC  NEW 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator  j 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1065  33rd  Ave.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ^ 

Just  the  money-maker  you  should 
grow  this  season,  freshly  dug, 
well  rooted.  Northern  grown. 

Strawberry  Plants 

.  00.  $6—1000.  Postage  paid. 

JAS.  M.  BRITTON  -:-  CHEPACHET,  R.  I. 


Catalog 
Free 


Howard  17 


DU Dorsett.  Fairfax,  Premier. 
I  IdlllS  Howard  17.  Big  Joo  and 

per  100:  $3.50  per  1,000  ;  5,000  for 
$15.00.  Mastodon  Everbearing  80c  per  100:  $5.00  per 
1,000.  BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Strawberry 

Chesapeake  60c 


STRAW  H  E  It  it  Y  PLANTS— Premier,  Howard  17,  Blakemore, 
Dorsett,  Big  Joe.  Gandy,  75o  per  100  postpaid.  *3.50 
per  1000  express.  Fairfax,  Chesapeake,  q  uo  per  1000 
express.  Mastodon,  Lucky  Strike,  *1.00  per  100  postpaid. 
$5.00  per  1000  express.  J.  V.  Truitt,  Box  8,  Oeorgetonn,  Del. 


GLADIOLUS  CATALOG  FREE 


50  large,  or  100  medium.  Glad.  Bulbs,  many  cold's,  Si- 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Phlox,  Lilies,  Gayfeathers. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Box  263,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth  288  pages. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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An  Amateur’s  Gladiolus  Notes 


Most  of  us  who  grow  Gladioli  like  to 
read  what  the  specialists  think  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  on  the  market.  But  per¬ 
haps  many  Rural  New-Yorker  readers 
would  also  be  interested  in  the  opinion 
of  an  amateur,  who  would,  perhaps  see 
Gladioli  from  their  own  standpoint,  rath¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  specialist.  The  aver¬ 
age  grower  should,  however,  be  taught  to 
see  more  of  the  beauty  in  form  of  bloom 
and  spike,  in  placement  of  bloom  on 
spike,  in  delicacy  of  coloring  and  shading 
and  all  the  finer  lines  of  beauty  that  ap¬ 
peal  so  strongly  to  the  eye  of  some  and, 
alas,  so  little  to  the  eye  of  some  others. 
The  writer  has  tried  out  several  hundred 
of  the  multitudinous  named  varieties  that 
are  being  added  in  such  numbers  yearly 
that  the  most  energetic  specialist  cannot 
keep  up  with  them.  Still,  I  am  only  a 
plain  amateur  and  as  such  shall  attempt 
to  give  some  of  my  impressions  on  some 
of  the  old  and  some  of  the  newer  varieties 
that  I  have  personally  grown.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  take  them  up 
under  color  classes,  beginning  with 
whites.  It  is  rather  a  wide  stride  from 
the  days  of  White  Lady  and  Augusta,  to 
the  present-day  status  of  this  group.  I 
very  well  remember  when  these  two  were 
all  the  varieties  available  in  the  white 
color  class.  White  Lady  was  really  a 
rather  good  variety  with  me,  though  most 
growers  condemned  it.  I  refer  to  it  to 
say  I  always  thought  this  circumstance 
was  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  my 
soil,  it  being  a  clay  loam,  while  most  va¬ 
rieties  seem  to  do  best  on  soil  of  a  sandy 
nature ;  while  many  varieties  do  well  on 
either,  an  occasional  variety  actually  pre¬ 
fers  clay.  So  let  the  grower  remember, 
when  a  variety  highly  lauded  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  fails  with  him,  it  may  be  a 
case  of  soil  unsuitability.  Augusta  was 
a  small,  tinted  white,  long  ago  outclassed. 
But  Europa  and  Lily  Lehman  soon  came 
on  the  stage,  and  Peace;  latter  two  are 
grown  to  some  extent  yet  and  are  worth 
it.  Europa  was  a  nice  flower  when  it 
was  nice,  which  was  not  often.  But  a 
well-grown  spike  of  Peace  has  a  subtle 
quality  about  it  that  exemplifies  its  name 
as  very  few  other  varieties  can.  A  true 
lover  of  flowers  must  be  very  much  em¬ 
bittered,  indeed,  if  he  can  gaze  at  a  fine 
spike  of  Peace  without  peace  stealing  into 
his  heart  till  the  strifes  of  life  are  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  Pour  le  Merite  and 
Joerg’s  White  are  both  good  but  one 
does  not  need  them  if  one  has  some  or 
all  of  the  top-notch  four ;  Mammoth 
White,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  Maid  of  Or¬ 
leans  and  Jonkheer  Van  Tets.  They  are 
all  so  good  it  is  hard  to  choose  between 
them.  If  I  had  to  choose  one  only  I 
rather  think  it  would  be  Mammoth 
White,  but  the  specialists  seem  inclined 
to  let  their  choice  fall  on  one  of  the 
others,  some  one,  some  another  of  them. 
Three  near  whites  that  I  think  are  es¬ 
pecially  worthy  are  the  large  and  beauti¬ 
ful  blush  whites:  Yvonne  and  Coryphee, 
and  Olive  Goodrich,  white  with  a  dainty 
border  of  suffused  pink  on  all  petals. 

Of  the  light  pinks  there  are  several 
very  outstanding.  Le  Marechal  Focli  is 
surely  still  in  the  running,  if  not  very 
new.  -Its  suggestion  of  lavender  is  very 
pleasing.  Mona  Lisa,  a  very  pale  laven¬ 
der,  is  one  of  my  favorites ;  though  not 
as  robust  as  Le  Marechal  Focli  its  re¬ 
fined  coloring  is  very  effective.  Leota  is  a 
line  light  pink,  though  the  crowd  of  new¬ 
comers  is  causing  it  to  be  overlooked.  I 
prefer  it  to  Giant  Nymph,  another  Cole¬ 
man  variety  that  holds  on  to  its  popu¬ 
larity  much  longer.  Rita  Beck  is  an¬ 
other  grand  light  pink,  witli  markings 
that  seems  to  be  overlooked  in  the  scram¬ 
ble  for  something  new. 

Break  O’Day  is  of  delicate,  pleasing  col¬ 
oring  and  very  early.  Its  greatest  fault 
is  that  it  is  not  very  new.  Mrs.  P.  W. 
Sisson  is  fine,  you  all  want  it.  W.  II. 
Phipps  has,  until  the  recent  advent  of 
Picardy,  been  the  most  extolled  of  all 
Gladiolus,  and  probably  justly  so,  though 
its  popularity  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
forget  Mrs.  Frank  Pendleton  and  Mrs. 
Dr.  Norton  that  occupied  the  high  posi¬ 
tion  just  previously.  They  are  still  just 
as  good  as  they  ever  wex’e,  and  every 
amateur  should  have  them  in  his  collec¬ 
tion. 

There  is  a  companion  variety  of  W.  II. 
Phipps,  by  the  same  originator?  Diener, 
that  I  hesitate  to  mention  only  [because  I 
do  not  know  where  it  can  be  obtained. 
^  hy  the  growers  do  not  carry  it  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  Mrs.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrman,  and 
is  as  fine  as  Phipps  and  quite  similar,  ex¬ 
cept  its  light  salmon  flowers  are  freely 
penciled  with  pink.  There  is  another 


Phipps  seedling  that  is  getting  a  lot  of 
well-deserved  praise.  Miss  Greeley.  It  is 
usually  described  as  about  the  same  color 
as  Phipps,  but  with  me  it  is  penciled  as 
freely  as  Dohrman,  and  is  pink  rather 
than  salmon.  It  is  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  late-blooming  Phipps.  I 
have  not  had  Schwaben  Girl  very  long, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  about  the 
best  pure  pink  I  have  yet  tried.  But 
there  are  many  good  pinks  and  I  may 
change  my  mind  as  to  which  one  is  best. 
Of  course  Picardy  is  fine  and  all  that  is 
said  of  it,  whether  you  call  it  salmon  or 
pink. 

Passing  on  to  the  reds,  Commander 
Ivoliel  and  Bill  Sowden  are  outstanding, 
but  neither  one  is  as  good  a  multiplier 
as  Scarlet  Wonder,  or  as  thrifty  a  grow¬ 
er.  I  imagine  the  average  amateur  will 
be  as  well  pleased  with  Scarlet  Wonder 
as  with  any  red  I  know.  It  is  large  and 
healthy,  bright  and  colorful  and  the  white 
markings  in  the  throat  will  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  most  growers. 

Personally  I  have  a  weakness  for  Scar¬ 
let  Princeps — wrongly  listed  Virginia  by 
some  growers,  though  that  name  rightly 
belongs  to  quite  a  different  variety,  origi¬ 
nated  by  Tally.  Scarlet  Princeps  is  as 
near  a  true  self  color  as  any  red  I  know. 
Red  Phipps  is  a  very  good  light  red ;  in 
fact  the  best  I  have  seen  of  its  shade.  Dr. 
F.  E.  Bennett  is  a  big  flaming  red,  and 
would  be  a  top-notcher  if  it  were  more 
sturdy.  The  flowers  are  wonderful,  but 
the  plant  lacks  stamina. 

Persia  and  Morac-co  belong  in  the  red 
class  but  are  verging  toward  black.  Mo¬ 
rocco  has  the  advantage  in  size  and  wide- 
open  bloom  and  Persia  in  depth  of  color. 
Wurtemburgia  and  stutgardia  are  two 
grand  Pfitzer  reds  of  rather  recent  intro¬ 
duction  that  I  think  will  stand  high  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Among  the  blotched 
or  penciled  reds,  Victor,  Chancelor  and 
John  T.  McCutelieon  are  outstanding. 

Among  the  yellows  I  think  Groff’s 
Golden  Dream  is  still  about  the  most  ar¬ 
tistic  flower.  Though  Gate  of  Heaven, 
Golden  Spray  and  Golden  Cup  are  all 
good.  So  is  Mrs.  Austin’s  Loyalty,  a  fine 
deep  yellow  and  Miss  Bloomington,  a 
very  light  yellow  with  fine,  tall  spikes. 
Golden  Measure  I  still  esteem  one  of  the 
best. 

I  think  every  Glad  lover  will  want  es¬ 
pecially,  doubtless  along  with  other  new 
blues,  Ave  Maria,  light  blue.  Pellegrina, 
dark  blue ;  Aida,  somewhat  similar,  but 
with  blotched  throat.  And  Charles  Dick¬ 
ens,  purple  violet. 

Some  of  the  smokies  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  I  think  Lavender  Bride  is  particu¬ 
larly  so.  Rose  Mulberry  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  flower. 

Marmora  is  sometimes  classed  as  a 
smoky  but  really  does  not  belong  there. 
The  color  is  hard  to  describe.  Some  call 
it  gray ;  at  any  rate  it  is  beautiful  and 
odd,  and  flower  and  spike  are  both  large 
and  of  very  good  form.  Diener’s  Rose 
Ash  is  smaller,  but  every  grower  should 
have  it.  It  also  is  both  odd  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  There  are  several  unusually  colored 
varieties  that  should  be  in  every  collec¬ 
tion,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful  as 
well  as  unusual.  First  and  foremost  of 
these  I  would  place  Mother  Machree,  then 
Prince  of  India,  followed  by  Emile  Au¬ 
burn,  Our  Selection,  Red  Copper,  Orien¬ 
tal  Gem,  Louis  Heman,  Bengal  Tiger, 
John  T.  Pirie,  Forest  Sprite,  Lewis  Ding- 
man  and,  last  but  not  least,  Mephisto- 
pheles. 

In  the  lavender  class  are  some  of  the 
finest  of  all  Gladious.  Minuet,  a  light 
lavender  of  almost  ideal  form  and  place¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  finest  of  any  color,  and 
King  Arthur,  dark  lavender,  almost  as 
ideal  as  Minuet.  Then  there  are  Miss 
Des  Moines,  very  beautiful  and  refined  ; 
Dr.  Moody,  one  of  the  very  best ;  Berty 
Snow,  fine  light,  and  Royal  Lavender,  of 
a  very  distinct  shade ;  all  of  which  I  en¬ 
thusiastically  recommend. 

There  are  several  varieties  omitted  as 
I  went  along  that  1  will  mention  in 
closing.  Byron  L.  Smith,  near  white, 
bordex'ed  lavender,  old  but  very  good ; 
Bagdad,  a  huge,  smoky  old  rose,  one  of 
the  most  vigoi'ous  growers  and  the  fastest 
reproducer  on  my  list :  Winged  Victory, 
a  very  lax-ge  flower;  Aflame,  a  veritable 
^giant,  among  Glodiolus ;  Bleeding  Heart, 
the  best  of  its  color  class,  white  or  tinted 
white  with  large  scarlet  throat  blotch ; 
Veiled  Brillanee,  quaint  and  pretty ;  Sid¬ 
ney  Plummer,  fine,  light  shades  of  yellow, 
and  Pride  of  Wanakali,  dark  rose  lav¬ 
ender,  and  two  good  oranges.  Orange 
Wonder  and  La  Paloma.  There  are 
others,  of  course,  but  the  grower  who 
plants  all  the  varieties  here  mentioned 
will  have  a  fair-sized  collection  and  evei*y 
one  worth  while,  h.  ernest  Thompson. 

Pennsylvania. 


New  Idea  Hayinq  Machines 


A  completely  different  take.  Rigid  arch 
trussed  frame;  yielding  spiral  reel.  Double 
curved  teeth  FLOAT  hay  into  loose  fluffy 
windrow.  Never  dig  in,  bounce  or  miss. 
Give  perfect  gentle  tedding  action  when 
reversed.  Many  other  new  and  valuable 
features. 


THESE  easy  working,  big  ca 
pacity  machines  do  better  work 
as  well  as  more  work.  The  NEW 
IDEA  Side  Delivery  Rake  and  Ted¬ 
der  builds  a  scientifically  correct 
windrow  that  cures  better  quality 
into  the  hay.  Its  unique  tedding 
action  has  saved  many  a  crop  under 
adverse  conditions.  The  NEW 
IDEA  Easyway  Loader  gleans  cleanly 
and  places  the  hay  on  the  wagon 
without  loss  of  heads  and  leaves. 
Both  machines  work  perfectly  in 
hay  of  all  kinds,  dry  beans,  green 
beans  and  peas.  Be  sure  to  see  them 
at  your  local  dealer’s. 

A  thoroughly  modern  loader.  Positive 
action  gleaning  cylinder;  twin  move¬ 
ment  push  bar  elevator.  Solid  deck  pre¬ 
vents  ioss  of  leaves.  Loads  from  swath 
or  windrow. 

Rakes  clean;  does 
not  jam  at  turns 
or  in  heavy 
pick-ups. 


►  Easy-way 
Hay 
Loader 


NEW  IDEA 

■  V  INCORPORATED  V  D 

Farm  Eq uipmarrt 


Combination 
Rake  and  Tedder 


fat  w 

BETTER  HAY 

and  VTloxe 
Of  ft! 


NEW  IDEA  Steel 
Farm  Wagon  replaces 
the  sturdy  wood  wheel  wagon.  Better 
made,  more  durable,  lighter  running, 
safer,  handier.  Wheels  notable  for  quality; 
have  stiff  staggered  spokes  to  resist  se¬ 
verest  side  strain,  and  high  carbon,  long 
wearing  rims.  Twin  roller  bearings,  re¬ 
newable  sleeves.  For  all  farm  hauling. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  complete  descrip¬ 
tions  of  these  reliable,  field  tested  machines 
—  built  by  the  makers  of  the  long  famous 
NEW  IDEA  Spreader. 

NEW  IDEA,  Inc. 

Factories  at 

Coldwater,  Ohio  Sandwich,  Illinois 

J  NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  27. 

I  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  information  on  items  checked. 

J  Hay  Loaders.  .  .  .  □  Transplanters  .  .  .  .  □ 
I  SideDeliveryRakes  □  Gasoline  Engines  .  .  □ 

J  Steel  Farm  Wagons  □  Com  Pickers . □ 

I  Manure  Spreaders .  □  Portable  Elevators  .  .□ 
:  Hand  Com  ShellersO  Husker-Shredders  .  .  □ 
I  Feed  Mixers  .  .  .  .  □  Power  Com  Shelters  □ 


Name- 


Address- 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

gives  best  results  in  home  mixed 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


Always  uniform — 99%  pure! 


Write  for  new  booklet,  “Bordeaux 
Mixture — Its  Preparation  and  Use.” 

NICHOLS  COPPER  CO. 

A  Unit  of  the  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
40  WALL  ST„  N. Y.  C.  •  230  N.  MICH.  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


"A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
*  EVERYBODY— EVERYWHERE” 


Use  Hudson  dusters  to 
keep  midsummer  insects 
from  damaging  your  gar¬ 
den.  Yrour  Hudson  dealer 
has  all  sizes  and  types  of 
dusters  and  sprayers 
from  5  ounces  to  100  gal¬ 
lons.  And  he’ll  gladly  ad¬ 
vise  you  on  the  best 
methodsof  insectcontrol. 
Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  bam  equipment,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 


H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

694  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Pumps  Water  with 

NO  OPERATING  COST 

from  spring,  creek  or  artesian  well 
having  at  least  2-ft.  fall  and  flowing 
2-gallons  per  minute  or  more.  A  Rife 
Hum  pumps  water  to  house  and  barn, 
or  for  irrigation.  Continuous  flow.  No 
operating  cost.  Money’s  worth  or 
money  back.  Send  for  catalog. 


RIFE  RAM  &  PUMP  WORKS 

Box  901,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

■ - 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Clearance  Sale 


ROSES 

Hll 


of  Guaranteed- 
fc- Bloom 

72-3  Yr.  Everbloomers  $|39 

ind.  5  PATENTED  Varieties  I  l°afd 

Genuine  $6.00  to  $8.00  Value 

The  five  new  Patented  Boses  offered  below  are 
listed  in  current  catalogs  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.50 
each.  Yet  all  are  included  in  our  Clearance  Sale 
Collection  of  7  Everblooming  Hybrid  Teas  at  $1.39. 

GUARANTEED  TO  BLOOM  WITHIN 
A  FEW  WEEKS 

SWEET  ADELINE  (Plant  Pat.  No.  6)  lovely  rose 
pink;  BRIARCLIFF  BRILLIANT  (Plant  Pat.  No. 
72).  deep  rich  pink:  SENIOR  (Plant  Pat.  No.  2), 
flashing  crimson;  SOUVENIR  (Plant  Pat.  No.  25). 
golden  yellow  sport  of  Talisman;  AMBASSADOR 
(Plant  Pat.  No.  11).  beautiful  bronze- salmon 
blend;  TALISMAN,  blended  copper,  gold  and  apri¬ 
cot;  PRES.  HERBERT  HOOVER,  orange  and  gold. 
All  7,  $1.39;  Two  of  each,  14,  $2.59. 

Order  today;  we’ll  ship  at  once,  postpaid,  insured 
delivery. 

HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS  s(l.  A&Wo... 


Maul tisfiountiMt 

GREEN  POD  BEANS  "  fa 


A  Pound  for  25? 

5  Lbs.  for  **1  (10  Lbs.*  *155 )' 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ! 

Maule’s  Bountiful  Beans  live  up  to  the  name,  gave 
us  a  bumper  crop,  even  more  than  expected  —  so 
we’ve  slashed  prices  while  supply  lasts,  to  win  new 
friends  for  Maule!  Customers  may  order,  too. 

Large,  meaty,  stringless,  tender,  delicious 
I  —best  of  flat  green  pods.  Hardy,  extremely 
early,  prolific.  Continuous  cropper,  pop- 
yilar  for  market. 

For  the  Wite— 3  lOc-pkts.  Giant  Zinnias,, 
red,  yellow,  pink,  free  with  evert/ 
order  this  month.  Sendf 
for  yours  today ! 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE ' 

fim  875  Maule  Bldg., 

UM  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


r. 


FREE  TRIAL  WlUtM  BUDN^n 

THAT  KILLS  WEEDS  QUICKLY  WITH 


AF ROIL  No.  99  FIRE  GUN  Is  >  VuiM LPSt, 
torch  of  100  uses!  Destroys  ALL  /ImiTlgflmjfMMIAe 

*eedi — once  and  for  all.  Effective  niWTJ m  'W! nFzffn 
also  for  burning  stumps,  making  Ore  /  /FT  I S*/!"'  '4 

laths,  destroying  insect  pests,  etc.  Burns  kerosene,  gasc- 
ine.  stove  oil.  Endorsed  by  over  100  Colleges.  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Used  by  U.S.  Forestry  Service  and  other 
Govt  Depts.  Simple,  economical — ABSOLUTELY  SAFE! 

New  low  price.  $16  for  COMPLETE  OUTFIT 
Includes  a  big  4-gallon  Welded  Fuel  Tank: 
Pressure  Gauge:  2"  Air  Pump:  7  ft.  Oil  Hose, 
and  the  proven  AEAOIL  BURNER  producing  a 
flame  2.000°  F..  3"  dlam..  30"  long!  Sold  on 
10  days  free  trial  and  MONEY-BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Order  direct  from  A E ROIL  BURNER 
C0.,  .Uc.,  West  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Illustrated  Folder  No.  227-F  Free. 


PLANTS  Varieties6 


100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 

Cabbage  . $0.40  $1.25  $1.75  $1.00 

Pepper  . 60  2.00  3.50  2.50 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Sweet  Potato . 50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Egg  Plant  . 75  3.00  5.00  4.50 

Brussel  Sprout  ...  .50  1.50  2.50  1.50 


Tomato — 

Ready  May  25.  .40  1.50  2.00  1.00 

C6Ready  June  20.  .50  2.00  3.50  3.00 
Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


DAHLIAS  ^OFF  E^R  S  ! 


12  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES . $2.00 

5  Different,  Your  Choice  . .  1.00 


ANNA  BELLE,  orchid  and  white;  HARRY  MAYER, 
lavender;  IDA  PERKINS,  white;  .TANE  COWL,  bronze; 
JEAN  CHAZOT,  orange;  KALIF,  scarlet;  MRS.  E. 
SPANCER,  Lav.  and  white;  NATHAN  HALE,  yellow 
and  bronze;  FLOR1LLA.  yellow;  ROMAN  EAGLE, 
gold;  TEDDY  JOHNSON,  Min.  pink  and  white; 
YANKEE  QUEEN,  pink.  6  POMPONS,  assorted  colors, 
$1.00.  12  Choice  Roots.  Mixed  in  Handling  $1.00. 

C.  LOUIS  ALLING 

251  N.  Court  St.,  -  West  Haven,  Conn. 


Attractive  Prices  Nearing  Season’s  End 
HORSERADISH  ROOTS  f2.75=iSSo 
Washington  Asparagus  Roots,  2  Yrs.  l^so-looo 

RHUBARB  ROOTS— 60c  dozen  S2.75  — 100  SI  8— 1000. 

WARREN  SHINN,  Root  specialist,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  —  Wakefield,  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Railhead,  Savoy,  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 
Plants;  Bermuda,  Valencia,  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants: 
1,000,  $1.00;  10.000.  $9.00:  20,000,  $15.00.  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best.  Pritchard,  Marglobe.  Baltimore,  Tomato 
Plants:  1,000,  $1.50:  10,000,  $12.50.  Ruby  King,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder,  Cayenne  Pepper;  Snowball  Cauliflower; 
Black  Beauty  Eggplant  Plants:  1.000.  $2.50;  5,000, 
$10.00.  Lettuce,  Beet,  Broccoli,  Potato  Plants.  $1.50  per 
1,000.  Catalog  Free.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Albany,  Ga. 


FIELD  GROWN  TOMATO  PLA NTS— Varieties:  Earli¬ 
ana,  Marglobe,  Bonny  Best.  Pritchard.  Baltimore. 
Prices:  Postage  prepaid — 200-60C;  500-$l.50;  I000-$2.50. 
Express,  collect — 1 000  -  $  1 .75  :  5000-S7.50:  I0,000-$I2.50. 

Special  "prices  on  large  lots.  Also,  Lettuce,  Cauliflower, 
Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts.  Egg  Plants,  Pepper,  Porto 
Rico  Potato,  Onion  and  Spring  grown  Cabbage  Plants. 
Write  for  Catalogue. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  -  Greenville,  S.  C. 


JERSEY  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  and  Reds— free  from  disease.  Also  some  Yams 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots 
Write  now  for  Price  List  giving  Culture  Directions , 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  P.  O.  Box  9  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


DAHLIA  CLEARANCE  SALE  Postpaid  -  lln  labeled 

Many  thousand  exhibition  varieties.  All  colors. 

Must  Sell  Surplus  Stock. 

BAILEY’S  DAHLIA  GARDEN  -  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

MILLION  PLANTS— Marglobe  Tomato.  Copenhagen, 
111  Wakefield.  Fiatdutch  Cabbage— $1.00— 1000  collect. 
*1.25 — 1000  prepaid  3.  HOLCOMB  Conrtland,  Va. 

FERTILIZER  Attachment*— Cultivator— save  fertilizer, 
time,  money.  Get  Cir.  MOUTH  STAR,  Anoka,)  Miun. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Far  be  it  from  me  to  discuss  religion, 
but  I  must  mention  one  people  because  of 
their  uniform  .  excellence.  While  unin¬ 
formed  as  to  basic  facts,  I  believe  the 
Mennonites  originated  among  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  or  probably  brought  their 
beliefs  with  them  when  they  settled  in 
Pennsylvania ;  so  wherever  you  find  them, 
they  are  apt  to  be  originally  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  strain. 

I  know  but  little  about  them  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  but  I  have  come  across  them  in 
Missouri,  Indiana  and  now  in  Michigan, 
for  a  recent  tour  took  me  among  them 
where  they  had  settled  in  rather  large 
numbers.  It  is  a  fact  that  wherever  you 
find  them  they  are  peaceful,  hard-work¬ 
ing,  prosperous  folks,  minding  their  own 
business  and  actually  doing  unto  their 
neighbors  as  they  would  wish  a  neighbor 
to  do  unto  them.  And  that  last  fact, 
folks,  is  about  all  the  religion  I  care  to 
discuss  for  it  embodies  all  other  essential 
facts. 

If  we  all  were  like  the  Mennonites,  we 
should  need  no  courts,  no  lawyers,  no 
jails,  no  sheriffs  and  have  no  crime.  And 
we  should  need  no  alphabetical  utopian¬ 
ism,  no  relief  billions,  no  questionable 
public  works  improvements  so  I  pay  de¬ 
served  tribute  to  some  mighty  good  folks. 

Among  other  work  relief  projects  in 
Michigan  is,  or  rather  was,  for  it  has 
been  delayed  for  investigation,  a  vast 
scheme  of  drainage.  Thoughtful  men 
looked  over  those  projects  and  called  a 
halt  until  a  real  survey  could  be  made 
for  they  contended  that  too  much  had 
already  been  done  along  the  drainage 
line.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  that  view¬ 
point.  All  those  folks  who  suffered  in  the 
awful  floods  will  also  agree  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  too  much  clearing  and  too  much 
drainage  has  been  done  in  many  States. 
In  our  boyhood  days  there  were  vast 
swamps  and  vast  extent  of  woodland  to 
hold  the  snow  and  make  Spring  melting  a 
gradual  affair  but  no  waters  rush  down 
sidehills  unchecked,  find  no  natural  reser¬ 
voirs  to  fill  and  thus  sweep  madly  down 
stream  with  resistless  force.  The  pity  of 
it  is  that  before  the  Summer  is  over, 
crops  in  those  flood  regions  will  probably 
be  suffering  for  water.  Take  any  region 
you  care  to  choose  and  talk  with  the  old- 
timers.  They  will  tell  you  that  the 
ground  water  level  is  receding,  that  their 
fathers  found  well  water  at  a  much  less 
depth,  that  the  springs  of  their  boyhood 
have  dried  up  and  vanished,  that  dry 
creek  beds  were  once  running  streams  the 
year  round. 

You  of  the  East  little  realize  what  a 
dust  storm  means.  We  here  get  only  the 
far-flung  results  but  even  here  the  skies 
are  darkened,  all  outdoors  covered  with 
dry  mud  and  the  air  choked  with  dust.  It 
is  not  only  an  economic  loss  but  an  actual 
danger  to  life.  Horses  brought  from  the 
dust  storm,  stricken  regions  die  like  flies 
later  from  lung  diseases.  A  horse  dealer 
near  here  went  west  to  buy  a  carload  of 
horses,  got  caught  in  a  dust  storm,  died  of 
pneumonia  shortly  after  reaching  home, 
caused  by  lungfuls  of  dust. 

The  problem  of  retaining  or  building  up 
humus  supplies  in  the  soil  becomes  a  real 
problem  here,  too,  so  that  dust  is  by  no 
means  a  rarity  although  our  soils  lack  the 
crumbliness  of  those  prairie  soils.  Water, 
life  giving  water,  will  become  increasingly 


precious  as  the  years  go  by  unless  we 
change  our  plans  by  doing  more  reforest¬ 
ing  of  lands  which  never  should  have  been 
cleared  and  cease  our  drainage  projects. 
I  marvel  at  the  foolishness  of  mankind. 
In  one  spot  he  drains  and  ditches  to  get 
more  land,  in  another  region  he  builds 
vast  irrigation  projects  to  bring  more 
land  into  production  and  then — offers  a 
premium  to  good  farmers  if  they  will  take 
rich  lands  out  of  production.  Surely 
those  whom  the  Gods  would  destroy,  they 
first  make  mad  (crazy). 

The  Good  Book  still  reads  just  like  it 
did  when  dear  old  Dad  read  from  it  after 
breakfast  for  the  morning  worship  and  it 
says :  ‘‘Man  shall  earn  his  bread  by  the 
siveat  of  his  brow,”  not  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  scheme  of  prattling  demagogues, 
but  by  plain,  old-fashioned  hard  work ; 
and  that,  my  brother,  hard  work  and  the 
ability  to  do  hard  work  is  the  supreme 
blessing.  Seemingly  we  are  creating  a 
race  of  spineless  whiners  who  depend  for 
their  daily  bread  upon  doles  and  farcical 
work  projects  where  one  man  is  worth 
about  a  dime  a  day  as  far  as  actual  ac¬ 
complishment  is  concerned.  The  groat 
loss  is  not  financial  but  spiritual  for 
such  Creatures  are  hopeless,  prideless 
whiners  who  demand  instead  of  ask,  who 
speak  darkly  of  biting  the  hands  which 
feed  them  and  it  is  a  real  peril  make  no 
doubt  of  that.  I  turn  with  relief  to  my 
farmer  friends,  manly,  good-hearted,  hard 
working,  prideful  men  and  women  who 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Which  just  reminds  me  that  I  am  no 
longer  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  when 
I  go  on  rambles ;  for  no  matter  how  far 
I  go  or  where,  I  soon  find  a  II.  N.-Y. 
friend  of  long  standing  and  at  once  I  am 
a  member  of  the  family.  I  am  speaking 
of  Michigan  and  Indiana  remember,  not 
of  the  Eastern  States  where  our  paper  is 
found  in  about  every  farm  home.  We 
have  our  Mid-West  farm  papers  galore, 
but  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  here,  too,  and  every¬ 
where  you  find  it,  you  find  good  folks  as 
is  to  be  expected. 

Inquiries  reach  me  regarding  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  grafting  wax  so  maybe  others  will 
be  interested.  Take  four  pounds  rosin, 
two  pounds  beeswax  and  one  pound  tal¬ 
low.  Melt  the  tallow  and  beeswax  to¬ 
gether,  stir  in  the  rosin  and  let  the  whole 
thing  simmer  until  all  thoroughly  melted 
and  stirred,  pour  it  into  cold  water  and 
mix  it  by  hand  until  it  is  a  ball  of  wax. 
It  will  keep  a  long  time  and  needs  only 
some  handling  like  you  would  mix  putty 
when  you  wish  to  use  it. 

Understand,  please,  that  like  all  other 
members  of  our  II.  X.-Y.  family  I  am 
glad  to  be  of  service  and  if  I  do  not  know, 
will  get  the  information  for  you  any  time. 

So  we  approach  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day  of  Spring,  warm  sun,  drying  winds, 
peace  and  happiness  with  a  new  surge 
of  hope  now  that  Spring  has  come  and 
plans  made  are  about  to  be  translated 
into  action. 

The  Missus  will  ring  the  hell  soon  and 
that  means  something  good ;  she  has  the 
feminine  trick  of  asking  how  we  would 
like  an  apple  pie  for  dinner  and  then 
serving  a  pudding.  Women  like  to  do 
that  for  some  reason.  Come  over  folks 
and  take  time  to  chat.  L.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Two  Medicine  Lake  and  Rising  Wolf  Mountain — Wonders  of  Glacier  National  Park 


May  16,  19.36 

Bees,  Man’s  Most  Useful 
Insects 

Now  that  Spring  has  arrived  with  some 
definite  assurance,  with  the  opening  of 
buds  and  a  few  Spring  flowers,  many 
colonies  of  bees  have  probably  exhausted 
their  supply  of  honey. 

The  need  of  abundance  of  honey  in 
each  hive  in  the  Spring  is  one  of  import¬ 
ance.  Very  little  nectar  can  be  gathered 
at  this  time  of  year,  and  brood  rearing  in 
all  probability  has  started,  providing  they 
have  a  good  queen.  If  bees  have  a  short¬ 
age  of  honey,  they  should  be  fed  from  15 
to  20  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  made 
into  a  syrup.  To  prepare  this  syrup  dis¬ 
solve  equal  parts  of  sugar  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  This  solution  should  be  removed  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  heat,  to  prevent 
scorching.  The  feeder  can  be  any  jar 
with  a  thin  cover,  or  clean  honey  pail 
with  a  perforated  cover. 

Place  a  hive  body  over  brood  frames; 
invert  feeder  on  two  small  pieces  of 
wood,  crosswise  on  the  frames.  This  will 
allow  the  bees  to  move  freely  underneath 
perforated  covers.  A  pan  may  be  used, 
provided  some  small  objects  like  green 
grass  or  chips  of  wood  are  floated  in  the 
syrup  to  prevent  drowning  the  bees. 

Package  hoes  are  coming  into  more  de¬ 
mand,  because  the  orchardists  and  others 
are  unable  to  procure  wintered  colonies 
for  their  needs.  The  next  choice  is  five 
pounds  of  bees  and  a  queen,  known  as 
the  orchard  package.  These  are  used  al¬ 
most  universally.  In  ordering  packages 
from  producers,  it  is  advisable  to  place 
orders  early.  The  purchaser  should  also 
give  explicit  instructions  to  the  shipper 
when  the  bees  are  to  he  forwarded. 

In  transferring  package  bees  to  modern 
hives,  he  sure  they  are  well  nailed,  paint¬ 
ed  and  provided  with  frames  and  full 
sheets  of  wax  foundation.  Place  the  hive 
in  a  dry  location  with  the  entrance  fac¬ 
ing  south ;  remove  top  from  hive,  exposing 
frames.  Place  directly  over  these  frames 
a  hive  body  or  super,  and  put  the  pack¬ 
age  over  a  suitable  pan,  with  screen  up. 
Drench  the  entire  package  with  syrup. 
Remove  the  wooden  strip  which  holds  the 
screen  on  one  side,  or  out  it  with  a  sharp 
knife,  making  an  opening  of  the  entire 
side  of  the  package.  Then  the  feeder  can 
be  removed  from  the  shipping  cage,  with 
a  twisting  motion ;  also  remove  queen 
cage  and  do  not  expose  queen  to  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Invert  the  package  over  the  hive  and 
with  a  quick  jerk  or  sharp  tap  on  the 
package  remove  bees  from  the  container. 

To  release  queens  (1)  take  queen  cage 
as  withdrawn  from  package,  submerge 
completely  in  warm  sugar  syrup  for  about 
five  seconds,  removing  wire  and  place 
queen  with  the  other  bees  in  hive.  (2) 
Remove  metal  tab  or  paper  on  candy-end 
of  queen  cage.  A  small  hole  should  be 
punched  through  candy  (a  toothpick  or 
match  will  answer.) 

Now  place  cage,  wire-side  down,  on 
frames  over  a  space,  parallel  with  frames. 
Feed  15  or  20  pounds  of  sugar  made  into 
syrup. 

An  empty  hive  brings  no  profit,  is  a 
loss  continually,  and  finally  becomes  a 
“stove  warmer.”  Package  bees  and  queens 
will  put  life  into  that  dead  invested 
capital. 

A  full  hive  gains  in  value,  stores  profit 
and  may  finally  become  a  “mortgage 
lifter.” 

JOHN  VAN  DE  POET.E. 

Deputy  Apiary  Inspector,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Use  of  Water  Power  in  Stream 


I  live  in  the  lulls  of  southeastern  Ohio, 
through  my  land  flows  a  small  stream  of 
water.  It  seldom  ever  goes  dry.  I  could 
make  a  dam  and  secure  quite  a  volume 
of  water  in  storage.  I  wish  some  one  of 
your  many  readers  would  tell  me  how  to 
home-make  a  turbine  or  water  wheel  to 
utilize  the  power.  Perhaps  I  could  cut 
stove  wood  or  run  a  little  dynamo  and 
generate  juice  for  house  lights;  some¬ 
thing  for  old  age  pleasure  and  may  he 
gain.  I  know  that  in  New  England  many 
creeks  are  harnessed  for  power.  Have 
been  thinking  6f  a  windmill  for  electricity. 

I  like  your  old  motto  “Do  it  yourself,  or 
do  it  ourselves.”  R.  b.  c. 

Your  stream  may  be  an  asset  of  real 
value.  Cut  before  you  can  install  a  water¬ 
wheel  or  turbine  you  must  survey  the 
possibilities  of  this  natural  power  plant 
and  determine  the  horse  power  that  may 
be  procured  from  it.  The  power  of  a 
stream  depends  upon  the  rate  of  flow 
and  the  amount  of  fall  that  can  be 
obtained. 

To  estimate  the  horsepower,  multiply 
the  depth  of  the  stream  by  its  width  and 
multiply  this  result  by  the  average  speed 
in  feet  per  minute  which  gives  the  rate 
of  flowr  in  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Then 
determine  how  many  feet  of  fall  can  be 
obtained,  and  when  you  know  the  total 
fall  and  the  rate  of  flow  you  can  estimate 
the  horsepower  by  this  simple  formula: 

Cubic  feet  per  minute  X  fall  in 

feet  X  62.5  -^-  33,000  =  II.  I*. 

If  you  have  a  stream  four  feet  wide 
and  nine  inches  and  three-fourths  feet 
deep  flow'ing  at  the  rate  of  75  feet  per 
minute  and  a  possible  fall  of  six  feet  it 
would  have  about  2(/>  horsepower.  Such 
a  stream  should  give  ample  power  to 
generate  electricity  for  lightning  your 
house  and  barn,  operate  household  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  also  care  for  small  power 
jobs. 

The  type  of  wheel  or  turbine  to  install 
depends  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
stream.  There  are  many  types  of  both 
on  the  market,  made  by  reputable  manu¬ 
facturers.  They  are  made  in  small  sizes. 
But  if  you  make  it  yourself,  I  suggest  you 
use  one  of  the  three  basic  types  of  ver¬ 
tical  water  wheels.  Probably  an  overshot 
wheel  w'ould  be  best  if  you  can  secure 
five  feet  or  more  of  fall.  The  other  two 
types  are  the  undershot  and  the  breast 
wheel. 

The  undershot  w'heel  is  used  where  the 
stream  is  fast  flowing,  but  the  fall  is 
slight.  Such  w'heels  resemble  an  ordinary 
paddle  wheel  and  the  water  acts,  by  im- 

Don’t  Burn  Refuse 

In  early  Spring  and  late  Autumn  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  the  sky  is 
often  clouded  with  a  dense,  smoky  haze, 
somewhat  like  Indian  Summer.  The  odor 
of  smoke  is  in  the  air  and,  if  one  would 
post  himself  upon  any  eminence,  he  could 
see  smoke  rising  from  fields  and  valleys 
in  most  every  direction.  The  fires  which 
cause  such  smoke  are  usually  started  by 
farmers  burning  dry  vegetation  or  refuse 
matter  (like  weeds,  grass,  cornstalks, 
etc.)  that  should  be  turned  under  for 
soil  improvement.  Take  my  advice  from 
fifty-odd  years  of  experience  in  farming 
and  do  not  burn  anything  which  will  add 
to  or  insure  increased  soil  fertility. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  our  soils  were 
relatively  rich  in  organic  matter  and  our 
fore-fathers  were  engaged  in  subduing  a 
wilderness  and  building  a  republic  des¬ 
tined  to  be  nation  hitherto  unsurpassed 
in  wealth.  Fertile  soils  were  found  most 
everywhere.  Today,  this  is  no  longer 
true,  and  it  is  therefore,  especially  im¬ 
portant  that  we  farmers  conserve  our 
soil  resources. 

Organic  matter  is  the  only  element  that 
distinguishes  soils  from  mere  rock  frag¬ 
ments.  It  increases  the  greater  holding 
capacity  of  soils  thereby  reducing  such 
heavy  losses  in  drought  seasons;  it 
furnishes  food  for  bacterial  life  in  the 
soil  and  the  bacteria  in  their  time  make 
plant  food  more  available.  Plants  which 
grow  on  or  in  the  soil  are  the  principle 
sources  of  securing  organic  matter,  and 
for  this  one  reason  should  be  efficiently 
utilized. 

An  excellent,  as  well  as  a  profitable 
rule  for  all  of  us  to  follow  is,  to  burn 
nothing  that  will  easily  decay  and  increase 
soil  fertility.  The  practice  of  “green 
manuring”  is  based  on  the  knowledge  that 
organic  matter  improves  soil. 

Not  only  is  valuable  organic  matter  lost 
when  weeds  and  grass  are  burned,  but  the 
plant  food  in  such  matter  taken  from  the 
foil  while  growing  is  largely  lost.  Weeds 
in  their  growth  use  the  same  plant  nutri¬ 
ents  or  elements  as  do  cultivated  crops 
and  when  such  are  burned  the  light  ashes 
are  often  blown  away  and  thus  everything 
taken  from  the  soil  is  practically  lost. 

Iu  sections  of  the  country  where  corn 


pact  only,  on  the  few  paddles  which  are 
immersed  on  the  under  side  of  the  wheel. 
The  wheel  is  made  the  full  width  of  the 
channel,  the  paddles  being  from  one  to 
2*4  feet  in  depth  and  from  three  to  six 
feet  long.  A  fall  of  one-half  to  2%  feet 
in  the  course  of  the  race  leading  to  the 
wheel  is  required  for  satisfactory  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  breast  wheel  is  used  where  only 
a  few  feet  of  fall  can  be  obtained.  It  has 
paddles  like  the  undershot  wheel,  but 
with  the  inner  ends  of  the  paddles  en¬ 
closed  to  form  compartments  or  buckets. 
Water  is  admitted  at  a  point  level  with 
the  axle,  thus  developing  power  both  by 
its  impact  and  weight.  Water  is  conveyed 
to  the  wheel  through  a  prepared  channel 
the  end  of  which  is  curved  downward  to 
conform  to  the  contour  of  the  wheel. 

The  overshot  wheel  is  provided  with 
buckets  which  are  filled  at  the  top  by 
means  of  a  sluice  or  penstock  fitted  with 
an  adjustable  outlet.  The  buckets  should 
retain  the  water  for  nearly  one-half  a 
revolution,  not  emptying  until  they  come 
near  the  bottom.  The  diameter  of  the 
wheel  should  be  a  little  less  than  the 
total  fall.  The  bottom  of  the  wheel  should 
just  clear  the  lower  water  surface  or  tail 
race  and  not  revolve  in  it.  This  type  is 
economiical  in  the  use  of  water  and  is 
used  where  the  water  supply  must  be 
carefully  conserved. 

Make  the  number  of  buckets  about 
three  times  the  number  of  feet  in  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel.  They  may  be  made 
of  wood  or  sheet  metal  and  must  be 
curved  or  bent  so  as  to  allow  free  en¬ 
trance  and  good  impact  of  water  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel,  yet  retain  their  water 
almost  to  the  bottom  of  their  revolution. 
Some  have  a  curve  similar  to  that  of  a 
half  clam  shell. 

The  wheel  should  be  wide  enough  to 
absorb  the  normal  flow  of  the  stream, 
although  a  spillway  should  be  provided  at 
the  dam  to  release  excess  wrater  under 
flood  conditions. 

The  frame  work  may  be  of  wood  or 
steel.  Perhaps  with  the  aid  of  a  local 
blacksmith  you  could  adapt  some  light 
steel  wheels  from  a  discarded  tractor  or 
farm  implement  to  form  the  frame  work 
of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  shroud  or 
circular  strips  which  form  the  sides  of 
the  buckets  can  be  made  most  easily  from 
sheet  iron  and  also  the  circular  lining  or 
sole  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
buckets.  The  bearings  of  the  wheel  shaft 
should  be  set  on  concrete,  a.  a.  stone. 

or  Dry  Vegetation 

is  not  followed  by  winter  small  grains, 
the  stalks  are  often  left  standing  in  the 
field  and  only  the  ears  are  harvested.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  cut  the  stalks 
down,  pick  them  up,  pile  and  burn.  At  the 
present  price  of  fertilizers,  the  plant  food 
in  the  corn  stalks  on  an  acre  of  land  is 
worth  from  five  to  ten  dollars  and  this 
does  not  include  the  value  of  the  organic 
matter  which,  in  some  cases,  is  worth  as 
much  as  the  plant  food.  Of  course,  the 
stalks  should  be  turned  under  in  early 
Winter  so  as  to  be  throughly  decayed  by 
Spring  or  planting  time. 

In  clearing  off  the  garden  for  Spring 
planting,  all  weeds,  stalks  and  other 
rubbish  which  cannot  be  easily  plowed 
under  should  be  piled  in  a  convenient 
place  for  a  “compost  heap.”  To  this  can 
be  added  leaves  from  the  yard  and  all 
waste  vegetables  during  the  Summer.  If 
about  100  lbs.  of  ground  limestone  and 
75  lbs.  of  superphosphate  is  added  to  the 
heap  for  every  ton  of  litter  and  the  pile 
left  to  decay  until  the  coming  Spring,  a 
nice  lot  of  finely  prepared  manure  or 
fertilizer  will  be  the  result,  which  I  find 
to  be  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  also  flowers. 

Another  good  way  to  make  a  compost 
heap  and  a  nice  lot  of  good  manure  is, 
first  put  down  a  layer  of  coarse  manure 
(making  the  compost  or  heap  as  large  as 
desired)  and  then  a  layer  of  rich  earth 
and  leaves  from  some  wooded  land,  then 
another  layer  of  manure  and  another 
layer  of  the  rich  earth  and  leaves,  and  so 
on  until  the  heap  is  as  large  as  desired. 
Next  Spring  there  is  a  nice  lot  of  finely 
prepared  manure  (when  cut  down)  for 
any  kind  of  farm  or  garden  crop.  The 
rich  earth  keeps  the  manure  from  heating 
and  burning. 

In  the  older  countries  of  the  world 
everything  on  the  farm  that  will  readily 
decay  is  carefully  preserved  and  returned 
to  the  soil.  In  this  country  the  motto 
seems  to  be  “if  it  is  in  the  way,  burn  it 
at  once.” 

The  slogan  should  be  “Use  less  fire  and 
turn  under  more  refuse  stuff  for  soil 
building.”  By  so  doing,  a  farm  can  steadily 
be  improved  and  at  less  expense.  Try  it 
and  be  convinced.  w.  n.  harrison. 
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•  Play  safe  with  your  1936  grain!  Don’t  take  chances 
on  delay  or  waste  in  threshing  that  may  turn  profit 
into  loss.  See  what  Case  has  done  to  take  the  risk  and 
grief  out  of  threshing  —  to  assure  you  the  richest  re¬ 
turn  on  the  crops  you  have  grown.  Four  brand-new 
threshers  .  . .  still  more  steel  .  .  .  still  more  thorough 
threshing  .  .  .  still  swifter,  surer  separation  .  .  .  still 
better  cleaning  .  .  .  still  simpler  operation  .  .  .  still 
lower  threshing  cost.  Get  these  gains  this  year  and 
for  years  to  come! 

FOR  ALL  CROPS  AND  ALL  FARMS 

Four  sizes  ...  a  complete  job  in  all  grains.  Special 
machines  for  rice,  beans,  peas,  peanuts,  clovers, 
alfalfa,  grasses.  Send  today;  learn  about  the  extra 
circles  of  teeth,  56  percent  more  grain- separating 
area,  wider  steel  shoe,  pneumatic  tires  if  you  like, 
and  many  more  features  that  make  this  new  Case 
the  greatest  advance  in  32  years. 

CASS 


N  E  Y 


□  Motor-Lift  Tractor 

□  2-3  Plow  “C"  Tractor 

□  3-4  Plow  “L"  Tractor 

□  Orchard  Tractor 

□  Moldboard  Plowt 

□  Wheatland  Plows 

□  Disk  Harrows 

□  Field  Tillers 

□  Rotary  Hoes 


□  Cultivators 

□  Oil-Bath  Mowers 

□  Hay  Rakes  &  Tools 

□  Pick-Up  Balers 
O  Combines 

□  Grain  Binders 

□  Corn  Binders 

□  Manure  Spreaders 

□  Silo  Fillers 


J.  I.  CASE  CO.,  Dept.  E-81,  Racine,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  book  on  new 
threshers.  Also  booklets  on  machines  checked. 

Name _ 


Case  J 


Address  _ 


.Acreage _ 


FINE  optical  glass 
lenses  with  high 
illumination.  Cross¬ 
hair  reticule.  Rigid, 
all-steel  mounts, 
strong,  but  light . 

MODEL  lO 
3 -Power 

External  adjust¬ 
ments  for  windage 
and  elevation.  Uni- 
versa!  g  |  75 
focus.  -M: 


MODEL  20 
4-Power 

Internal  micrometer  half 
minute  click  adjustments  for 
windage  and  elevation.  Ex¬ 
clusive  micrometer  itQOO 
focus  at  eye-piece.  O 

The  following  Stevens  Buck- 
horn  Black  Tip  Rifles  fur¬ 
nished  tapped  aud  drilled 
for  ’scopes  10  and  20: 

No.  53-T — Single  Shot. 

No.  56-T — 6-Shot  Repeater* 
No.  66-T — Tubular  Maga¬ 
zine  Repeater* 


Send  for  descriptive 
literature. 


J.  Stovens  Arms 
Company 

Division  of  Savage  Arms 
Corporation 
Dept.  «J-7 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass* 


Cjomutq  tir  n 


Rooms 

$2.00 

UP 


Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquare 

70tk St.  BROADWAY  71st  &t. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms,  ituck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to&H.P.  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prico*  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4705  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  H.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Are.  Chicago.  Illinois 
668-F  North  4th  St.*  Columbus,  Ohio 


STANDARD  CARDEN  TRACTORS 


Plow- 
Seed 
Cultivate 
Mow  Hay 
->«  Lawns 


li'« 

A-; 

■v  Y 

ns* , 


|  Powerful  GasTractors  for  small  farms, 

|  gardeners,  florists,  nurseries, 

^  fruit  growers  &  poultrymea. 

3 1  and  2  Cylinders 

‘i  Walk  orride-Do  belt  work] 

High  wheels— Free  Catalog  ( 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.! 

Minneapolis,  Mina.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Hew  York,  N.Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2403  Market  St.  141  Cedar  St. 


STEVENS 


TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

Averngw  savins  50*.  Our  4S-Page  FREE  CATALOG 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guaranteed. 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  Galesburg,  Illinois 
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CROP  planning.  That  is  a  great  idea  nowadays, 
spoken  of  as  something  new — the  invention  of 
government  experts,  who  consider  themselves  compe¬ 
tent  to  tell  all  farmers  just  what  and  how  and  how 
much  and  where  this  and  that  should  be  planted  or 
sown.  There  are  some  ignorant  farmers — perhaps 
even  unable  to  learn  how  to  run  their  farms.  Such 
men  will  be  found  in  most  trades  and  professions — 
misfits,  or  at  least  poor  fits.  But  years  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  farmers,  as  well  as  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  farm  work,  convince  us  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  farmer  himself  is  the  only  one  capable 
of  planning  his  crops  and  work  and  solving  the 
problems  nature  hands  him.  Those  dumped  on  to 
his  head  by  middlemen,  crooks,  grafters,  and  even 
government,  are  something  different. 

The  multitude  of  good  farms,  well  kept,  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  farm  thought  and  skill  and  action.  These 
farmers  have  “done  it  themselves.”  They  know  the 
processes,  ifs  and  ands,  of  crops  and  the  natural 
forces  on  which  they  depend  or  cope  with.  But  the 
hand  of  man  is  another  matter.  It  should  not  be 
raised  in  interference  with  the  farmer’s  current  of 
work  merely  for  the  sake  of  experimenting  or  see¬ 
ing  what  is  too  much  at  stake. 

* 

PRING  is  a  good  time  to  spade  the  garden 
deeply.  The  plants  are  just  starting  to  grow, 
and  their  roots  are  disturbed  less  now  than  later 
when  they  have  grown  larger. 

Humus  benefits  either  light  or  heavy  soils.  De¬ 
cayed  manure,  leaf  mold  and  peat  moss  are  the  more 
usual  kinds  of  humus  or  organic  matter  used  in 
flower  gardens.  Both  imported  and  nati\e  peats 
can  be  bought  from  seed  and  fertilizer  dealers.  This 
humus  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  to  100 
square  feet  of  ground  area  for  the  first  application. 
The  following  year,  about  two  bushels  will  maintain 
the  humus  content  and  replace  that  which  has  de¬ 
composed. 

Spring  is  the  time  to  divide  perennials.  Chrysan¬ 
themums  do  best  if  the  clumps  are  broken  up  each 
year  and  the  stolen  planted  separately.  Qther  plants 
in  this  group  are  boltonia,  feverfew  and  physostegia. 
Phloxes  and  iris  do  better  if  they  are  not  divided 
oftener  than  every  two  or  three  years.  Peonies,  gas 
plant  and  hibiscus  are  happy  in  the  same  place  for 
five  or  more  years.  Delphinium  is  better  if  new 
plants  are  started  from  seed  every  two  years,  as 
are  aquilegia,  coreopsis  and  gaillardia. 

* 

S  APRIL  neared  its  close,  it  was  evident  that 
1936  already  had  broken  records  for  dryness 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  and  for  wetness  in 
others,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

In  Oklahoma,  the  111  days  from  January  1  to 
April  20 — with  approximtely  one-fifth  the  normal 
rainfall — were  the  driest  of  record  for  that  period  ; 
the  previous  driest— 1910— had  GO  per  cent  more 
precipitation.  Kansas  also  had  the  driest  first 
months  on  record ;  the  January  1  to  April  20  period 
had  less  than  30  per  cent  normal  rainfall.  Texas 
had  only  about  40  per  cent  of  its  normal  for  the 
same  period.  In  Missouri,  near  the  end  of  April, 
1936,  was  the  driest  year  since  State-wide  records 
have  been  kept. 

On  the  other  hand,  March  this  year  was  the  wet¬ 
test  of  record  in  some  eastern  sections.  The  aver¬ 
age  rainfall  for  Pennsylvania  for  that  month  was 
nearly  seven  inches,  or  about  30  per  cent  more  than 
the  previous  high  record.  New  York,  West  Virginia 
and  Virginia  each  had  the  second  heaviest  rainfall 
of  record  for  March. 


THE  growing  of  early  cabbage  and  cauliflower  to 
capture  the  high  prices  of  the  early  market  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  important  farm  enterprise  in 
New  York  State.  To  be  successful,  one  must  provide 
adequate  protection  against  the  cabbage  maggot. 
Danish  cabbage  and  cabbage  grown  chiefly  for  kraut 
are  seldom  troubled  by  maggot  because  the  plants 
are  not  set  in  the  field  until  most  of  the  cabbage 
maggot  flies  have  disappeared.  Early  cabbage  and 
cauliflower,  however,  may  suffer  severe  injury  or 
may  be  completely  destroyed  by  this  pest. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  highly  effective  in  com¬ 
bating  cabbage  maggot  and  is  probably  the  chief 
material  used  by  most  growers.  For  the  treatment 
of  early  cabbage  in  the  field,  one  ounce  of  the  pois¬ 
on  should  be  dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  water.  This 
solution  should  then  be  applied  to  the  newly  set 
plants  within  three  to  five  days  after  transplanting 
in  such  a  way  that  the  soil  immediately  around  the 
base  of  the  plant  is  thoroughly  moistened.  The 
amount  required  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil,  but  ordinarily  three  ounces  should 
be  ample  for  each  plant.  The  treatment  should  be 
repeated  at  least  once  and  preferably  twice  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  a  week  to  insure  complete  control.  In 
case  of  plants  set  early  in  the  Spring  before  the  flies 
become  active,  the  first  application  should  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  egg-laying  commences. 

In  small  plantings,  the  most  satisfactory  means  of 
applying  the  solution  will  be  with  a  pail  and  dipper. 
Where  large  fields  must  be  protected  some  simple 
mechanical  contrivance,  such  as  a  tank  mounted  on 
wheels  and  provided  with  several  leads  of  hose  for 
treating  a  number  of  rows  at  a  time,  will  lessen 
greatly  the  labor  and  cost  of  application. 

* 

EW  York  growers  of  clover  and  Alfalfa  are 
urged  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  dying  plants 
whose  roots  have  been  badly  chewed  and  eaten.  The 
trouble  may  be  caused  by  the  Alfalfa  snout  beetle, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  known  to  be  located 
only  in  Oswego  and  Jefferson  counties. 

Adult  beetles  are  about  one-half  inch  long,  black¬ 
ish  in  color,  with  pearl  gray  scales  over  the  surface 
of  their  bodies.  The  head  is  prolonged  into  a  short 
broad  snout.  The  New  York  State  bureau  of  plant 
industry  is  working  this  Spring  to  supply  free  poison 
bait  to  farmers  in  Oswego  and  Jefferson  counties  in 
an  effort  to  kill  a  large  number  of  beetles  that 
emerge  on  the  acreage  known  to  be  infested.  In  no 
other  State,  nor  in  Canada,  has  the  insect  so  far  been 
discovered. 

* 

POISON  ivy  is  one  of  the  most  widely  spread 
weeds  in  New  York  State  and  is  the  cause  of 
more  human  pain  and  discomfort  than  any  other 
common  plant.  Fortunately,  it  can  usually  be 
eradicated  with  comparative  ease  and  at  little  cost. 
While  most  everyone  knows  the  poison  ivy  plant,  it 
can  always  lie  identified  by  its  three  leaflets  and 
white  berries.  Poison  ivy  should  not  be  confused 
with  Virginia  creeper  which  is  almost  as  common, 
but  which  has  five  leaflets  and  purplish  black  berries. 

For  persons  who  are  immune  to  ivy  poisoning, 
thorough  grubbing  out  of  the  plants  is  the  quickest 
and  most  certain  method  of  eradication.  Next  to 
grubbing  the  most  generally  satisfactory  and  eco¬ 
nomical  treatment  is  a  solution  of  calcium  chlorate 
which  has  proven  most  effective.  Some  recommend 
a  solution  of  three  pounds  of  common  salt  to  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  soapy  water  sprayed  on  the  leaves  when  full 
grown,  usually  early  or  mid-June.  Later  applica¬ 
tions  may  be  needed  if  the  plants  put  out  new  shoots. 
Old  lubricating  oil  thinned  with  kerosene  until  it 
will  spray  easily  is  also  quite  effective.  Care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  get  the  oil  or  the  salt  spray  on 
valuable  plants  or  to  saturate  the  ground  unless  one 
is  willing  to  have  bare  spots  for  some  time  to  come. 

* 

NICOTINE  preparations  are  effective  in  controll¬ 
ing  the  white  apple  leaf-hopper.  The  eggs  of 
this  insect  pest  begin  to  hatch  about  May  1  and  the 
adults  emerge  early  in  June.  Larvae  hatching  late  in 
the  Summer  from  eggs  of  this  generation  mature  and 
in  turn  deposit  eggs  in  the  bark  of  trees.  These 
winter  over  and  produce  the  Spring  generation. 

Leaf-hoppers  feed  at  all  stages  of  development  by 
sucking  the  chlorophyll  from  the  leaves.  They  also 
decrease  the  market  value  of  the  fruit  by  spotting  it 
heavily  with  their  excrement.  Experiments  show 
that  spraying  for  adults  is  impractical  with  the 
sprays  available.  The  nymphs  or  young  leaf-hoppers 
may  be  killed  by  a  contact  insecticide  of  nicotine 
sulphate  applied  in  June  and  September,  or  in  Sep¬ 
tember  only,  if  the  infestation  is  not  severe. 
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F3W  raspberry  plants  are  killed  outright  by  cold 
weather,  Winter  injury  usually  being  confined  to 
the  canes  for  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  above  the  ground 
line  with  collapse  following  later  in  the  season  due 
to  interference  with  the  water  supply  of  the  plant. 

The  fruit  buds  of  commercial  varieties  of  red, 
black  and  purple  raspberries  of  average  vigor  are 
perfectly  hardy  to  temperature  of  30  to  35  degrees 
below  zero  for  short  periods.  Furthermore,  rasp¬ 
berry  roots  and  crowns  are  rarely  affected  by  cold, 
and  when  they  do  not  survive  the  Winter,  it  will 
generally  he  found  that  poor  soil  drainage  rather 
than  low  temperatures  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

The  really  critical  tissue  in  the  raspberry  is  the 
wood  or  water-conducting  elements  in  the  canes.  This 
wood  seems  especially  tender  in  a  zone  from  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  or  so  above  the  ground.  This  zone 
is  a  vital  spot,  because  it  connects  the  hardy  roots 
and  hardy  crowns  below  with  the  hardy  buds  above 
which  are  eventually  to  bear  the  crop.  Most  wood 
injury  involves  only  portions  of  the  cane,  and  this 
localized  damage  seldom  consists  of  immediate  and 
entire  killing.  Deterioration  of  partially  injured 
wood  cells  ensues  gradually,  however,  eventually  re¬ 
sulting  in  complete  loss  of  function  and  the  death  of 
the  cane.  This  process  may  take  a  few  days  or  it 
may  require  several  weeks,  and  accounts  for  the  sud¬ 
den  collapse  of  plants  without  apparent  cause. 

There  is  no  way  to  remedy  the  situation,  but  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury  early 
in  the  season  and  thus  be  forewarned  of  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  This  is  accomplished  by  shaving  off  the  bark 
in  small  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  canes  near  the 
ground.  If  the  wood  is  white  or  greenish  in  color 
and  moist,  no  damage  has  been  done.  If  it  is  brown 
and  dry,  it  is  dead  and  trouble  may  be  expected  later 
in  the  season.  Between  these  two  extremes  are  all 
gradations  of  degrees  of  injury  which  one  will  learn 
to  recognize  with  a  little  practice. 


* 

U  A  SPELL  of  sickness,”  as  we  commonly  call  it, 

XX  can  teach  one  much  about  himself — and 
others.  The  strength  and  disposition  to  work,  of 
which  he  was  sure — and  perhaps  proud — disappear. 
Days  of  being  “flat  on  your  back,”  and  the  still 
longer  period  of  convalescence,  are  troublesome,  dis¬ 
quieting.  hard  to  endure.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
just  how  fit  you  will  ever  be  again —  though  trying 
to  “kid”  yourself  with  the  thought  of  perhaps  being 
better  than  ever,  is  one  of  the  hard  things  of  con¬ 
valescence. 

A  better  side  of  this  picture  is  the  really  unex¬ 
pected  efficiency  of  one’s  wife,  the  friendliness  of 
friends,  the  sympathy  of  strangers  and  the  clear 
evidence  that  the  world  is  on  your  side  in  the  effort 
to  come  back. 

Then  comes  a  real  turning  of  the  tide,  with  as¬ 
surance  unmodified  by  doubt,  that  soundness  and 
strength  are  to  be  yours  again,  and  with  it  thank¬ 
fulness  to  God  and  man. 

* 


When  I  bought  this  farm  there  was  a  large  field  that 
the  owner  told  me  would  no  longer  grow  spinach.  I 
took  some  of  the  soil  up  to  the  station.  They  examined 
it,  told  me  what  fertilizer  and  how  much  lime  to  use, 
and  I  cut  a  big  crop  of  spinach  from  that  field. 


THIS  is  what  a  farmer  in  the  Norfolk  section  of 
Virginia  told  us.  It  was  just  a  plain  statement 
of  a  condition  this  farmer  had  met  and  used  the 
help  at  hand  to  overcome  it.  The  same  day  we  had 
been  to  this  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station  and 
noted  the  careful  work  being  done  in  testing  soils 
and  analyzing  plants  to  see  what  they  were  taking 
from  the  soil.  Intensive  truck  gardening,  such  as  is 
carried  on  in  this  Norfolk,  Va.,  area,  brings  up 
many  problems  about  soils,  fertilizers,  and  plant 
diseases.  A  specialized  experiment  station  of  this 
type  is  equipped  to  handle  the  local  needs  of  the 
farmers,  and  they  avail  themselves  of  this  help,  hav¬ 
ing  found  its  value. 


Brevities 

“A  good  day’s  work.”  There  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
in  such  an  accomplishment. 

“The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma¬ 
ment  showeth  his  handiwork.” 

There  is  some  type  of  annual  flower  that  will  grow 
in  any  corner  of  the  garden  not  otherwise  occupied. 
They  make  beautiful  bright  spots. 

If  you  are  raising  any  type  of  grain  for  hay  this 
year — oats,  wheat,  rye,  barley — watch  carefully  so  that 
it  may  be  cut  before  the  stems  get  woody. 

A  few  old  tin  cans  or  broken  dishes  left  lying  around 
will  make  breeding  spots  for  a  lot  of  mosquitoes.  Any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  which  will  hold  a  little  stagnant  wa¬ 
ter  should  be  buried  or  burned. 

Dandelion,  dock,  milkweed,  mustard,  scurvy  grass 
and  purslane  are  useful  weeds — in  their  place,  as  a  dish 
of  boiled  greens  with  a  piece  of  ham  or  pork.  Mustard 
and  dandelion  are  quite  largely  cultivated  for  this 
purpose  now. 
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Distribution  of  Wealth 

Part  Y. 

CONOMIC  rent  is  defined  as  the  product  of  land 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production. 

Wealth  is  sometimes  defined  as  any  useful  mate¬ 
rial  thing  owned  by  human  beings. 

Capital  is  wealth  used  to  create  more  wealth. 

Interest  may  be  defined  here  as  reward  for  risk, 
supervision,  depreciation  and  profit. 

Labor  has  been  defined  as  human  energy  used  to 
make  things  change  places. 


Four  brothers  owned  separate  farms.  For  the 
year  1935  Tom  had  100  bushels  of  wheat  over  and 
above  his  cost  of  running  the  farm.  His  economic 
rent  was  100  bushels.  George  had  likewise  50  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  above  cost  of  production  which  fixed 
Ihe  rent  of  his  land  at  50  barrels  of  apples.  Frank 
had  turned  the  excess  products  of  his  land  that  year 
into  cash  and  bought  two  cross-cut  saws  and  four 
axes.  The  saws  and  axes  were  the  rent  of  his  land. 
William  had  no  excess  products  from  his  land  over 
cost  of  production.  He  had  no  rent. 

In  the  above  assumption  all  the  brothers,  except 
William,  increased  their  wealth  during  1935.  The 
rent  was  the  same  whether  the  brothers  owned  the 
farms  or  held  them  on  a  lease.  As  owners  the  rent 
went  to  themselves.  As  tenants,  the  rent  would  go 
to  the  landlord.  In  William’s  case,  if  the  land  was 
so  poor  that  it  just  produced  enough  to  pay  cost  of 
production,  there  would  be  no  rent  for  anyone. 

Now  a  forester  in  the  neighborhood  had  a  timber 
lot,  and  bargained  with  the  four  brothers  to  cut  the 
trees  into  cord  wood.  Frank  had  anticipated  this 
when  he  turned  his  wealth  in  farm  products  into 
saws  and  axes.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  use  the 
tools  to  produce  wood  the  saws  and  axes  became 
capital.  The  three  other  brothers  having  no  tools 
of  their  own  were  obliged  to  use  Frank’s  capital. 
Let  us  say  the  four  brothers,  working  together,  cut 
100  cords  of  wood  at  .$2  a  cord  and  that  the  wheat  at 
$1  a  bushel  was  worth  $100  in  the  market.  The  ap¬ 
ples  at  $3  a  barrel  were  worth  $150,  and  the  tools 
cost  $100.  As  workmen  the  brothers  had  equal 
strength  and  skill  as  wood  cutters,  and  worked  the 
same  number  of  days  each. 

How  is  this  wealth  to  be  fairly  distributed?  Under 
the  principles  of  the  Institution  of  Private  Property 
each  owned  what  he  produced.  The  wealth  in  the 
form  of  farm  products  clearly  belonged  to  those  who 
produced  it.  No  complications  here.  It  was  rent 
that  went  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  But  on  the  wood 
job  rent,  labor  and  interest  were  all  involved.  The 
owner  of  the  wood  land  was  entitled  to  rent,  Frank 
was  entitled  to  interest  on  his  capital,  saws  and 
axes,  and  the  four  brothers  were  entitled  to  wages 
for  labor. 

The  rent  of  the  wood  land  for  the  year  would  be 
the  number  of  cords  of  wood  that  could  be  taken 
out  annually  without  destroying  the  forest.  If  that 
proved  to  be  100  cords,  then  100  cords  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  tree  would  be  the  rent  of  the  wood  land.  At  say 
a  dollar  a  cord  in  the  tree,  the  rent  would  have  a 
money  income  of  $100. 

Assuming  that  the  wood  was  worth  $3  a  cord,  the 
labor  value  would  be  $200.  But  the  interest  for 
tools  or  capital  would  go  to  Frank  before  the  di¬ 
vision  could  be  made  to  labor. 

To  fix  the  interest  rate  the  risk  in  loss  of  the  tools 
would  be  light,  say  V>  of  1  per  cent.  Estimating  the 
life  of  the  tools  at  10  years,  the  depreciation  would 
be  10  per  cent,  supervision  *4  of  1  per  cent  and  profit 
1  per  cent.  The  tools  or  capital  was  estimated  at 
$50.  The  total  interest,  which  under  the  above  defi¬ 
nition  includes  these  four  items,  would  be  $6,  and 
the  wage  of  each  worker  $48.50. 


We  have  made  no  attempt  at  accuracy  or  consis¬ 
tency  in  the  above  estimates.  The  purpose  is  to 
visualize  roughly  how  we  might  work  out  as  fair  and 
equitable  a  distribution  of  wealth  as  must  have  been 
contemplated  at  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  private 
property  as  an  arrangement  of  our  social  existence. 
1  here  are,  of  course,  many  complications  in  our  very 
complex  system  of  both  production  and  distribution, 
hut  if  we  begin  our  system  of  distribution  in  a 
simple  way  with  the  simple  problems,  the  ground 
vork  will  be  laid  for  the  more  complex  problems, 
and  with  experience  we  should  find  little  difficulty 
t°  award  to  each  and  every  person  his  just  share 
for  his  contribution  to  production. 

The  estimates  and  divisions,  whether  in  the  prod¬ 
ucts  produced  or  in  the  money  equivalent,  would  be 
made  at  the  time  and  place  of  production — every 


person  concerned  would  have  a  part  in  the  esti¬ 
mates  and  division.  Any  attempt  at  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  would  be  apparent,  challenged  and  discour¬ 
aged.  Every  person  would  be  encouraged  to  produce 
enough  for  his  and  her  current  needs,  and  a  plenty 
for  the  needs  and  comforts  of  age. 


Another  Grade  A  Joker 

The  excuse  now  given  for  not  printing  the  protest  of 
Grade  A  milk  producers  in  Orange  County  in  the  official 
paper  is  that  someone  is  planning  to  put  all  milk  in 
one  grade,  which  would  lower  the  quality  and  standard 
of  Grade  A  milk. 

This  is  certainly  a  proposal  to  reverse  the  wheels  of 
progress.  It  would  not  only  destroy  all  that  has  been 
gained  in  the  way  of  producing  better  grades  of  milk  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  buy  it,  but  it  would  discourage 
further  improvement,  and  appeal  to  the  consumer  for 
larger  consumption. 

We  all  realize  that  there  are  a  number  of  things  that 
could  and  should  be  changed  but  it  is  high  time  that 
changes  should  be  made  for  the  better  and  not  the 
worse.  The  dairy  farmer  has  about  reached  the  point 
where  he  is  to  have  something  to  say  about  the  nature 
of  these  changes.  Plenty  of  people  are  willing  to  do 
things  for  the  farmer,  or  rather  to  do  things  to  him, 
but  I  believe  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  do  his  own 
business  than  farmers  themselves.  Who  have  the  right, 
the  reason  or  the  interest  to  tell  farmers  what  grades  of 
milk  they  shall  produce? 

Another  innovation  now  proposed  would  be  equally 
detrimental  to  the  producer  is  a  suggestion  to  offer 
dairymen  a  bonus  of  20  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
Grade  A  milk  produced  during  the  month  of  next  No¬ 
vember,  provided  the  farmer  increased  his  November 
production  10  per  cent  above  the  November  deliveries 
of  November,  1935.  This  would  indicate  that  the  No¬ 
vember  supply  has  been  short,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  we  received  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  premium  earned.  The  legitimate  way 
to  increase  production  is  to  increase  the  price  when 
wanted.  In  15  days'  notice  production  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  heavier  feeding,  milking  three  times  daily 
and  other  provident  provisions  to  make  up  the  shortage 
without  increasing  the  supply  further  for  surplus 
months.  And  that  is  what  would  happen  if  this  sug¬ 
gestion  were  adopted.  producer. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

WE  DO  not  take  the  one  grade  of  milk  proposi¬ 
tion  seriously.  Greed  of  profits  lias  led  the 
Borden  Company  into  mistakes,  but  they  have  never 
deliberately  opened  the  cage  door  to  let  profits  fly 
away  from  themselves. 

The  allurement  of  a  November  bonus  is  different. 
That  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone.  It  would  supply 
the  shortage  and  create  an  extra  surplus  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

There  is  hope  in  the  realization  that  farmers  must 
handle  their  dairy  problems  themselves.  They  know 
that  these  stunts  could  not  be  put  over  on  them  if 
they  were  doing  the  business  themselves  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  their  leaders — dealers  in  alliance  with 
other  dealers— and  to  State  officials  accountable  to 
politics.  It  will  be  a  good  day  for  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  when  they  take  back  control  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  and  direct  a  producers’  committee  to  escort 
Borden’s  to  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 


The  Milk  Rebellion 

A  MILK  price  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  Queens 
Borough  of  New'  York  City  during  the  last  days 
of  April.  The  State  Control  Law  allows  dealer- 
controlled  co-operative  dealers  to  pay  their  producers 
less  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  State  to  be  paid 
other  producers.  Federal  and  State  institutions  and 
relief  bureaus  are  permitted  to  buy  milk  on  com¬ 
petitive  bids.  Independent  farmers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  rebates  to  dealers.  In  turn  the 
dealers  outside  of  the  trust  have  been  obliged  to 
rebate  the  stores,  but  the  stores  sold  for  the  State 
price.  Consumers  got  no  rebate.  Farmers  who  were 
supposed  to  be  benefited  by  “control"  and  by  co-op¬ 
erative  corporations  are  pinched  by  both.  The  stores 
profited.  But  they  alleged  that  Mayor  LaGuardia’s 
relief  bureau  sold  milk  at  eight  cents  a  quart  to  any¬ 
one  who  came  for  it.  So  the  stores  reduced  their 
price  from  11  cents  a  quart  to  nine  cents  and  put  a 
sign  in  their  windows  to  announce  the  reduction. 

This  was  the  rebellion.  The  control  authorities 
held  a  hearing,  threatened  to  cancel  the  store  li¬ 
censes,  and  the  license  of  all  dealers  supplying  them. 
It  is  understood  that  the  stores  consented  to  take 
their  extra  two  cents  as  formerly. 

Then  the  Brooklyn  dealers  held  a  meeting  to  con¬ 
sider  reducing  their  price  from  11  to  9  cents  a  quart 
in  protest  against  various  abuses.  The  control 
authorities  promised  to  look  into  the  complaints. 
One  of  which  is  that  big  dealers  are  selling  milk  in 
paper  bottles  on  which  no  deposit  is  required.  A 
dealer  in  Buffalo  has  been  denied  a  license  to  sell 
milk  in  paper  bottles. 

Prohibition  wrote  its  own  doom  when  it  created 
favorites ;  milk  control  has  invited  failure  for  itself 
by  adopting  a  similar  formula. 


Countrywide  Market  Situation 

Weather  has  been  a  leading  market  influence  this 
Spring.  Delayed  growth  and  shipments  caused  by  rain 
and  cold  weather  tended  to  reduce  the  supply  and  at 
the  same  time  help  the  demand  for  the  standard  vege¬ 
tables.  So  many  cold  days  did  not  help  the  demand  for 
such  lines  as  strawberries,  lettuce,  new  potatoes,  milk 
and  ice  cream,  but  old  potatoes,  cabbage  and  onions 
keep  better  and  sell  better  in  cool  weather. 

April  frosts  iii  the  Middle  South  were  another  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  backward  Spring.  Considerable  dam¬ 
age  was  done  in  the  most  of  the  States  from  Arkansas 
east  to  the  Carolinas,  snipping  tender  crops  and  killing 
peach  buds.  Truck  crop  shipments  will  be  delayed 
further  and  quality  injured,  but  quality  is  likely  to  be 
as  usual,  depending  on  price  as  well  as  on  production. 
Prices  at  the  height  of  the  southern  season  often  go 
down  too  far  to  make  shipments  worth  while.  With 
the  Texas  onion  crop,  for  instance,  it  would  be  possible 
to  ship  hundreds  or  thousands  more  carloads  than  the 
market  is  likely  to  take  at  paying  prices.  In  such 
cases  united  action  of  the  producers  to  cull  out  the  poor 
stuff  sometimes  saves  the  situation. 

Northwestern  apple  shippers  do  that  way  all  the 
time  in  any  kind  of  a  crop  year.  California  produce 
shippers  also  follow  the  plan  quite  closely,  keeping  back 
more  stuff  than  they'  ship  so  that  eastern  consumers 
have  a  better  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  western  crop 
based  on  the  selected  shipments.  Maine  potato-growers 
have  done  more  or  less  the  past  season  to  keep  back  the 
cull  stock  and  to  ship  many  of  the  best  potatoes  under 
a  special  pack,  copying  western  methods  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Frost  has  done  something  to  thin  out  southern 
and  western  produce  this  year. 

New  Jersey  is  going  strong  for  asparagus  canning  this 
season,  judging  from  reports  of  acreage  double  that  of 
last  season.  Some  of  the  crop  is  to  be  put  up  by  the 
quick  freezing  process  which  is  meeting  with  increased 
favor,  although,  as  yet  it  is  sold  mostly  by  the  fancy 
grocery  stores  because  of  the  expensive  equipment  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  frozen  stuff  in  condition  until  sold. 

Apples  were  selling  at  all  kinds  of  prices  in  April. 
They  brought  anywhere  from  25  cents  to  $1.75  per 
bushel,  although,  of  course,  the  bulk  of  standard  fruit 
was  midway  between  such  prices.  Some  large  and  fine 
Northern  Spys  from  Vermont  were  close  to  the  top  at 
$1.75  at  New  York  and  Boston.  A  few  Delicious  sold 
fairly  near  these  prices,  but  most  of  them  -were  too  far 
along  at  the  time  of  year  to  sell  near  the  top.  Occa¬ 
sional  sales  of  fine  Greenings  also  came  pretty  close  to 
top  figures,  but  not  many  Baldwins  were  good  enough 
this  year  to  sell  above  $1.25.  Newtown  Pippins  from 
Virginia  were  showing  very  good  quality  and  condi¬ 
tion  in  late  Spring  and  some  brought  $1.50  to  $1.65. 
Southern  apples  have  been  quite  a  feature  in  New  York 
and  Boston  markets,  because  of  the  large  fine  crop. 
Some  very  good  Romes  were  selling  at  $1.25  and  $1.40 
and  others  not  quite  so  good  around  $1.  Last  year, 
the  best  eastern  apples  were  selling  as  high  as  western 
fruit,  but  this  year  there  were  too  many  eastern  ap¬ 
ples  to  bring  the  same  price.  Western  box  pack  has 
been  selling  50  cents  to  $1  higher  than  fancy  eastern 
apples.  Recent  top  prices  on  Northwestern  Delicious 
were  as  high  as  $2.75  a  box. 

Strawberries  ought  to  meet  continued  good  demand 
as  the  season  moves  northward.  The  crop  will  be  late 
and  probably  moderate  in  quantity.  Competition  from 
southern  peaches  has  been  reduced  by  April  frosts  and 
acreage  of  southwestern  cantaloupes  has  been  cut  down. 
Buying  has  been  fairly  active  for  the  early  southern 
berry  crop,  despite  rather  cold  weather  for  full  con¬ 
sumption  of  such  foods.  The  mid-season  strawberry 
acreage  seems  to  be  moderate  and  so  far  as  quantity  is 
concerned,  the  usual  heavy  mid-season  output  would  not 
be  expected  to  overlap  the  northern  berrv  season  to  any 
great  extent  g  b  e 


Ohio  Farm  News 

Everything  is  rather  quiet  here  in  milk  matters, 
o  Yi  T-renneman,  for  many  years  president  of  the 
D.  b.  C.  A.,  passed  away  on  Sunday,  April  26,  after  an 
illness  of  18  months. 

The  Meyer  Dairy  Products  Co.  started  taking  milk 
twice  daily  April  30.  The  milk  is  to  be  taken  warm 
from  the  farms  and  cooled  at  the  Stanhope  plant,  then 
hauled  to  Cleveland  by  tank  truck.  This  is  an  experi¬ 
ment,  as  I  understand  it,  to  try  to  get  the  milk  delivered 
in  Cleveland  in  better  condition  during  the  Summer 
months.  The  Meyer  company  paid  $1.68  net  for  our 
March  milk,  3.5  test. 

Pretty  wet  here  for  Spring  work  (April  29).  No 
oats  yet  sown  that  I  know  of.  Farmers  are  plowing  as 
they  can,  building  and  repairing  fences,  and  hoping  for 
better  weather.  Our  egg  buyer  paid  18c  a  dozen  this 
week.  He  paid  2214c  a  year  ago.  l.  w.  ai.le.\. 


New  Hampshire  Taxes 

From  what  you  publish  about  New  York  State  milk 
laws  and  regulations  one  gets  the  conclusion  that  the 
producer  is  left  holding  the  bag  as  his  share  of  the 
proceeds.  According  to  the  law  passed  by  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  our  Legislature  you  can  see  that  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  got  something  even  worse.  We  now  have  a  town 
license  tax,  a  State  license  and  still  another,  a  sales 
tax.  on  milk  sold.  The  penalty  for  default  is  a  year 
m  prison  and  a  fine.  Farmers  who  sell  a  little  at  their 
homes  must  pay  same  as  peddlers. 

Of  course  these  laws  create  political  jobs.  A  gang 
of  heelers  have  been  appointed  to  snoop  around.  An 
exalted  personage  who  is  looking  for  advancement  ap¬ 
proved  the  law,  but  a  move  has  been  started  to  kill  the 
whole  thing  as  unconstitutional.  j.  d.  n. 

New  Hampshire. 


Philosophy  of  Freight  Rates 

V  e  have  paid  for  building  and  equipping  railroads. 
\>  e  must  pay  the  cost  of  operating  them  because  we 
could  not  afford  to  go  without  them.  We  have  taxed 
ourselves  to  build  a  barge  canal  and  make  it  free  to 
boats  to  compete  with  the  railroads.  We  get  no  taxes 
from  the  canal  but  we  pay  taxes  to  cover  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  the  canal,  and  the  principal  must  be  paid 
besides.  If  it  were  not  for  the  competition,  the  rail¬ 
roads  would  handle  the  canal  freight,  and  the  rate  on 
all  would  be  less,  and  the  lower  rates  would  bring  us 
back  to  prosperity  quicker  than  anything  else.  It 
would  start  building.  The  freight  on  western  lumber 
is  more  than  the  costs  at  the  mill.  I  was  in  the  South 
last  \\  inter.  Potatoes  down  there  were  high  and  worth 
nothing;  here  in  the  North,  if  we  could  have  landed 
them  down  there  we  could  have  sold  thousands  of  bush¬ 
els  more  in  the  South.  w  L  n 

New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  D 

Soil  Conservation  and  Live  Stock 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Not  only  will  there  probably  be  pro¬ 
found  national  changes  relative  to  land 
tenure  and  grain  crops  when  the  new 
agricultural  soil  conservation  plans  be¬ 
come  operative,  but  such  change  as  is 
made  will  have  an  equally  important  in¬ 
fluence  on  all  kinds  and  classes  of  market 
livestock.  There  is  no  question  that  our 
past  system  of  high  percentage  of  tem¬ 
porary  tenant-farming  has  not  been  to  the 
advantage  of  the  tenant.  However,  due 
to  soil  depletion  this  would  not  be  true 
much  longer  if  it  ever  was. 

The  only  debatable  question  is  whether 
or  not  economic  necessity  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  would  work  to  the  same  end  with 
equal  or  more  efficiency  than  a  planned 
and  controlled  system  of  agriculture.  How¬ 
ever,  the  results,  whatever  they  may  be, 
will  be  much  quicker  in  attainment  under 
the  present  planned  system  of  soil  con¬ 
servation  than  would  be  the  case  under 
naturally  operative  economic  conditions. 

Economic  factox-s  have  been  operating 
for  the  past  several  years  to  place  more 
land  into  grazing  areas  with  consequent 
reduction  of  the  feed  grain  crops.  During 
the  past  30  years  horse  numbers  have 
been  reduced  to  an  extent  where  it  is  es¬ 
timated  over  30,000,000  aci^es  of  crop  land 
have  been  made  excess.  The  grain  for- 
merly  grown  on  this  land  and  fed  to 
horses  had  to  be  utilized  in  other  feeding 
operations,  or  the  land  returned  to  pas¬ 
ture.  As  a  matter  of  fact  more  efficient 
practices  of  production,  breeding  and 
feeding  have  released  some  20.000.000 
more  acres  of  crop  land,  the  use  of 
which  make  an  additional  problem. 

Beef  Cattle 

The  great  grazing  areas  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  seem  made  by  Divine 
Providence  for  the  economical  production 
of  beef  and  were  never  intended  to  be 
used  as  crop  land.  A  great  deal  of  such 
areas  was  converted  into  grain  produc¬ 
tion  under  the  stimulus  of  war  pi-ices. 
The  destruction  of  the  natural  deep- 
rooted  grasses  paved  the  way  for  the 
tragic  consequences  which  have  since  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  dust-bowl  areas. 

The  latest  census  reports  for  all  cattle 
on  farms  as  of  January  1,  193G,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  GS, 213, 000  head.  Texas  alone 
has  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  present  revised 
estimates  of  all  cattle  on  farms  show  8,- 
529,000  more  for  1935  than  the  original 
estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  that  revised  estimates  as  re¬ 
ported  March  1,  1936,  lists  1931  with  the 
high  total  head  of  71,202,000  for  all  cat¬ 
tle.  Due  to  census  mistakes  changes  in 
cattle  numbers  must  attain  considerable 
proportions  to  influence  possible  predic¬ 
tions. 

The  ratio  between  all  cattle  and  those 
other  than  milk  cows  is  always  one  of 
great  fluctuation.  The  border-line-milker 
can  and  frequently  does  change  his  cattle 
from  beef  to  a  dairy  status  over  night, 
and  there  are  millions  of  such  potential 
milk  producers,  particularly  in  the  South 
and  northwestern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  introduction  of  better  and 
larger  grazing  areas  in  those  sections 
where  such  change  is  made  will  have  two 
probable  major  influences  on  beef  and 
dairy  cattle. 

From  a  strictly  beef  cattle  considera¬ 
tion,  such  crop  and  land  area  changes 
should  tend  to  cause  a  relatively  unfav¬ 
orable  ratio  to  exist  between  the  price  of 
grain  and  highly  finished  beef.  More 
Corn  Belt  land  will  be  utilized  for  per¬ 
manent  pasture  and  legumes.  The  prime- 
corn  finished,  handy  weight,  yeai-ling 
steer  will  cost  more  to  produce,  and  rela¬ 
tive  retail  price  will  necessarily  be  higher, 
so  in  spite  of  preference  many  consumers 
will  buy  cheaper  heavier  weight,  older 
grass  and  roughage  fed  cattle. 

As  early  as  3907,  Haecker,  of  the 
Minnesota  Station,  had  started  experi¬ 
ments  which  later  established  the  fact 
that  heavier  weight,  more  mature  steers 
had  a  higher  feed  requii’ement  and  cost 
more  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain  than 
lighter,  younger  cattle.  A  summary  re¬ 
port  of  his  work  shows  it  inquired  550 
pounds  of  concentrates,  455  pounds  of 
hay,  and  715  pounds  of  silage  to  produce 


100  pounds  of  gain  on  a  900  to  1. 000- 
pound  steer.  A  1,400  to  1,500-pound 
steer  required  almost  double  the  grain, 
the  hay  requirement  was  increased  by 
about  25  per  cent,  and  the  silage  needed 
was  over  1.000  pounds  more  than  with 
the  lighter  weight  steers.  The  feed  cost 
to  produce  100  pounds’  gain  was  in¬ 
creased  from  $9.30  to  $15.40  per  hundred 
pounds  live  weight. 

Such  results  in  general  duplicated  in 
thousands  of  feed  lots,  plus  a  greater 
market  demand  for  lighter  carcass  beef 
explains  the  tendency  to  feed  lighter- 
weight  steers.  For  the  dry  lot  eastern 
or  Corn  Belt  feeder  the  l-esults  still  hold 
good.  But  from  now  on,  such  feeders  may 


be  confronted  with  a  different  kind  of 
competition.  Subsidized  grazing  areas  of 
high  carrying  capacity  result  in  having 
the  cattle  and  a  feed  that  will  produce 
low-cost  gains,  which  even  though  not 
carrying  the  finish  will  sell,  because  of 
I’elatively  low  price.  Pasture  gains  are 
more  favorable  to  older  cattle.  Water's 
report  from  the  Missouri  Station  cover¬ 
ing  many  farm  feeding  reports  of  pasture 
gains  without  grain  on  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  Iowa  farms  shows  that  during  a 
grazing  season  of  six  months,  yearlings 


made  a  total  gain  per  head  of  280  pounds 
and  two-year-old  steers  314  pounds. 

Dairy  Cattle 

This  increased  acreage  of  pasture  and 
legumes  cannot  help  but  offer  a  possible 
source  of  income  to  many  by  adding  dairy 
or  dual-purpose  cows.  Here  again  the 
farmers  will  have  the  feed,  subsidy  and 
cattle.  It  is  possible  that  cows  being 
largely  maintained  on  pasture  in  Summer 
and  roughage  alone  during  the  Winter 
would  not  be  capable  of  very  large  in¬ 
dividual  production,  but  in  the  aggregate 
such  production  could  attain  devastating 
proportions. 

It  is  also  pi'obable  that  with  more 


dairy  cattle  raised  in  the  South,  consid- 
erable  more  dairy  products  will  he  used 
in  rural  sections  which  in  many  instances 
have  enjoyed  them  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Look  at  it  any  way  you  will  and 
it  just  naturally  stacks  up  that  within  a 
l'elatively  short  time  competition  is  prob¬ 
ably  going  to  become  much  more  keen  in 
the  dairy  business.  The  big  survival  de¬ 
termining  factor  will  be  economy  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  production. 

Production  of  a  high  quality  product 
offers  good  possibilities  to  those  capable 
of  meeting  the  necessary  requirements. 
However,  many  producers  are  not  finan¬ 
cially  or  geographically  situated  so  they 
can  compete  for  the  never-ending  and  hit¬ 


ter  battle  of  a  special  grade  fluid  market. 
The  only  hope  for  eastern  producers  to 
survive  and  successfully  compete  with  the 
rivers  of  central  and  western  milk  and 
milk  products,  which  may  soon  be  pound¬ 
ing  at  our  municipal  doors  for  admission, 
is  by  keeping  only  efficient  producing 
cows  and  lowering  production  costs. 

My  old  friend,  Dean  E.  L.  Anthony, 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  report  to  the  American  Society  of 
Animal  Production  states  in  part :  “With 
a  return  to  legumes  for  hay  and  soil 


building  crops  I  think  we  are  to  enter  an 
era  of  dairy  production  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  roughage  rather  than  from  con¬ 
centrates  as  the  source  of  nutrients  for 
milk  production.  Sensing  that  this 
change  was  imminent  in  the  near  future, 
we' have  been  experimenting  with  the  in- 
ei'eased  use  of  roughage.  We  have  found 
with  liberal  Alfalfa  hay,  silage  fed  on  the 
basis  of  milk  production,  and  cornmeal  to 
balance  the  ration,  that  it  is  possible  to 
produce  sustained  production  of  from  10,- 
000  to  14,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  per 
year.  This  has  been  done  year  after 
year  with  no  ill  effects  on  the  health  or 
vitality  of  the  cow  or  on  reproduction. 
We  have  found  that  such  a  ration  cheap- 


airy 

cns  the  cost  of  milk  production  from  25 
to  50  per  cent.  It  further  has  the  value 
of  being  entirely  a  home-grown  ration 
and  produced  from  feeds  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  form  the  basis  of  the  new 
national  land  use  recommendations.” 

The  seven  States  comprising  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  represent  sections  which 
during  the  past  have  been  unable  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  compete  with  the  corn-belt  area 
in  growing  grain.  Our  markets  made  it 
possible  for  the  eastern  dairymen  to  buy 
grain  from  his  western  neighbor  and  sell 
milk  at  a  price  return  which  compared 
favorably  with  other  types  of  farming. 
From  now  on  this  situation  may  be 
changed.  Due  to  the  factors  mentioned, 
the  western  grain  producer  may  soon  be 
competing  with  the  eastern  producer  for 
his  milk  markets. 

If  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  can  agree 
on  some  workable  and  equitable  plan  rela¬ 
tive  to  milk  control  it  may  save  the  price 
structure  of  the  better  fluid  markets,  but 
it  will  he  a  never-ending  and  bitter  battle. 
In  any  case  cream  and  canned  milk  ship¬ 
ments  probably  will  exert  a  stronger  low¬ 
ering  influence  on  fluid  milk  prices  in  the 
future  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Pos¬ 
sible  corrective  influences  would  increase 
consumer  demand  and  a  balance  of  trade 
demand  between  milk,  beef,  lamb,  mutton 
and  wool,  which  might  offer  sufficient 
price  attraction  to  keep  this  converted 
land  on  a  balanced  meat,  wool  and  milk 
basis. 

Hogs 

It  might  seem  that  possible  pork  pro¬ 
duction  influences  should  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  paragraph.  It  seems 
very  doubtful,  however,  if  land  conserva¬ 
tion  plans  as  finally  worked  out  will  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  pork  production  will 
be  much  of  a  factor  as  a  possible  soui’ce 
of  limiting  dairy  production.  There  is 
one  possible  exception.  In  eastern  areas 
where  corn  or  barley  can  be  grown  and 
where  dairy  by-products  are  readily  avail¬ 
able,  border-line  production  or  those  now 
engaged  at  a  loss  in  the  dairy  business 
may  find  it  profitable  and  expedient  to 
change  to  pork  production.  Our  eastern 
markets  are  just  as  good  and  available  for 
fork  and  its  products  as  for  milk.  If  the 
western  pork  producer  decides  to  change 
liis  livestock  opera t ions  to  more  of  a 
dairying  basis,  because  pork  cannot  be 
successfully  produced  on  a  pasture  and 
roughage  system,  eastern  farmers  may 
find  it  highly  profitable  to  produce  pork. 

1  lie  demand  for  pork  and  pork  pi’oducts 
is  wide  and  constant.  Numbers  are  great¬ 
ly  depleted  and  the  present  program  of¬ 
fers  no  special  inducement  for  the  west- 
tern  or  Corn  Belt  pork  producer  due  to 
overcoming  the  difficulties  mentioned. 
Eastern  agriculture  should  carefully  con¬ 
sider  the  opportunities  which  may  be  of¬ 
fered  by  changed  conditions  as  they  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  future. 

Sheep 

It  is  possible  that  definite  limitations 
may  be  made  relative  to  the  number  of 
animal  units  which  will  be  permitted  to 
utilize  the  land  returned  to  soil  conser¬ 
vation.  If  such  a  plan  is  used  it  would 
unquestionably  result  in  keeping  not  only 
the  lai-ger  breeds,  but  also  in  pasturing 
steers  and  lambs  until  considerably  older 
than  those  now  going  on  the  markets. 
The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  permits  free 
pasture  to  nursing  lambs  and  calves.  If 
this  were  expanded  to  include  land  out¬ 
side  this  domain,  there  would  be  great 
premiums  on  prolificacy. 

The  tendency  to  increase  sheep  on  our 
smaller  farms  would  have  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  on  western  sheep  operations  as 
wool  is  the  factor  which  enables  many  a 
western  sheep  man  to  keep  out  of  the  red. 
Although  due  to  prevailing  lamb  prices 
tin1  swing  has  been  more  toward  mutton 
and  away  from  wool  for  the  past  several 
years  on  the  sheep  ranges  of  the  West, 
which  will  probably  now  work  to  their 
economic  advantage. 

Total  sheep  and  lambs  reported  by  the 
U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  of 
January  1,  193G,  is  51,700,000,  with  an 
average  farm  value  per  head  of  $0.38.  Of 
this  number  over  50  per  cent  are  at  pres- 
ent  found  in  the  South  Central  States. 


This  thrifty  flock  of  medium  wool  breeding  ewes,  on  the  Adam  Sheelart  and  Ron 
Farm,  Elba,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  came  through  the  past  severe  Winter  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  They  could  go  in  or  out  of  the  barn  as  desired  all  Winter. 


Hereford  herd  sire,  Idaho  Experiment  Station,  Moscow,  Idaho.  The  grazing  areas 
of  the  U  est  seem  made  by  Divine  Providence  for  the  economical  production  of  beef. 
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Junior  Livestock  Dept. 

Efficiency  or  Economy  of  Gain 

The  boy  or  girl  who  is  going  to  feed  or 
fit  an  animal  for  exhibition  should  first 
be  given  a  clear  idea  and  understanding 
of  the  difference  between  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain.  The  first  requirement 
is  individuality,  with  excellence  of  con¬ 
formation,  capacity,  constitution  and 
quality  which  will  permit  the  calf,  lamb 
or  shote  to  make  good  gains  and  finish 
smoothly  if  given  proper  feed,  care  and 
attention. 

The  father  of  one  of  our  outstanding 
4-H  club  boys  told  me  not  long  ago  that 
in  his  opinion  the  greatest  criticism  of 
junior  show-ring  work  was  that  at  almost 
every  show  we  see  animals  exhibited  that 
no  amount  of  feed,  care  and  attention 
could  ever  make  into  a  creditable  exhibit. 
Many  boys  and  girls  spend  their  money 
and  work  months  getting  ready  for  such 
shows,  and  in  the  end  find  there  never 
was  a  chance  with  the  animal  they  have 
been  given  to  fit,  and  that  often  ends  that 
particular  boy’s  or  girl’s  interest  in  the 
work. 

It  is  true  there  are  only  so  many  pre¬ 
miums  and  there  can  be  only  one  first  in 
class,  and  one  champion.  However,  that 
is  seldom  the  complaint.  It  is  not  the 
losing  that  hurts  so  much  as  the  fact  they 
never  had  a  chance,  and  through  ill-advis- 
ment  they  often  and  usually  did  think 
they  were  fitting  a  “world-beater.”  The 
seasoned  exhibitor  can  take  care  of  him¬ 
self.  It  is  the  boy  or  girl  with  their  first 
entry  to  whom  special  care  must  be  given. 

Assuming  that  the  boy  or  girl  has  a 
calf  with  some  promise,  how  should  it  be 
brought  along?  Competition  at  fair  time 
will  usually  be  close,  with  entries  increas¬ 
ing  each  year.  Therefore  unless  the  judg¬ 
ing  is  done  under  some  system  which 
takes  costs  into  consideration,  the  chances 
of  producing  a  winner  are  small  indeed, 
unless  the  calf  is  fed  on  the  basis  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  gain  rather  than  economy  of 
gain. 

Which  will  make  the  best  gain  and 
look  the  best  at  show  time — a  calf  fed 
skim  or  whole  milk?  As  usual  experi¬ 
mental  work  on  this  subject  is  contradic¬ 
tory,  but  such  differences  seem  to  be  due 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  skim-milk 
was  supplemented.  In  general  skim-milk 
fed  calves  did  not  make  quite  such  large 
gains  for  the  first  few  months,  but  did 
make  it  up  in  later  gains. 

In  one  trial  at  the  Kentucky  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  a  group  of  calves,  fed  skim- 
milk  and  allowed  one-lialf  pound  daily  of 
a  feed  mixture  consisting  of  100  pounds 
corumeal,  100  pounds  wheat  bran  and 
100  pounds  linseed  oilmeal ;  besides  all 
the  good  bright,  clean  hay  they  would  eat, 
made  even  larger  gains  than  a  group  fed 
whole  milk  and  similarly  fed  for  grain 
and  hay. 

The  late  Jimmy  Dodge  always  had  as 
nice,  growthy  and  uniform  a  bunch  of 
calves  as  could  be  found  in  many  a  day. 
He  never  failed  to  show  them  to  me  on 
my  frequent  visits  to  Emmadine  Farm 
and  would  say,  “The  trouble  with  most 
folks  is  they  do  not  keep  their  calves  out 
doors  enough,  and  do  not  give  them 
enough  dry  roughage.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
roughage  to  give  calves  a  good  middle.” 
The  calves  under  his  supervision  after 
they  were  around  four  to  six  months  of 
age  were  out  in  a  lot  every  day  it  was 
not  storming,  and  had  corn  stalks  or 
other  clean,  but  cheap  roughage  to  pick 
at,  and  keep  filled  up  on.  Show  heifers 
and  calves  were  not  roughed  quite  so 
stenuously,  but  neither  were  they  raised 
like  hot-house  plants. 

Skim-milk  is  low  in  fat  and  high  in 
protein.  So  if  used,  particularly  if  a 
legume  hay  is  fed,  home-grown  grains 
can  form  most  of  the  grain  mixture.  A 
breeder  I  know  in  Central  New  York  has 
raised  a  lot  of  good  Holstein  calves  with 
this  mixture  recommended  by  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station:  100  pounds 
corumeal,  150  pounds  ground  oats,  50 
pounds  soluble  blood  flour,  50  pounds 
wheat  bran,  50  pounds  linseed  oilmeal,  4 
pounds  steamed  bonemeal,  4  pounds 
ground  limestone,  4  pounds  salt.  The 
minerals  will  give  it  good  bone  growth 
and  keep  it  thrifty.  To  make  your  calf 
come  along  properly  and  be  in  real  show 
shape  give  it  all  it  will  eat  and  feed  it 
regularly.  R.  w.  DUCK. 


Strathglass  Ayrshire  Sale 

The  annual  Strathglass  Farm  Ayrshire 
Sale  will  be  held  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
on  Saturday,  May  16,  and  not  on  May  11 
as  stated  in  our  May  2  issue. 


Ayrshire  Sale  at  Gouverneur 

The  third  annual  sale  and  show  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire  Club  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  the  Fair 
Grounds,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  Preceding 
the  sale,  there  will  be  a  show  of  all  en¬ 
tries,  with  Cuthbert  Nairn,  herdsman  at 
Syracuse  Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa.,  mak¬ 
ing  the  awards.  Following  the  show,  the 
cattle  will  be  sold  at  auction. 

Entries  for  this  show  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  following  well-known 
New  York  breeders :  Arnold  Brothers, 
Canandaigua ;  J.  L.  Atwood,  Platts¬ 
burgh :  A.  P.  Bell,  Spragueville ;  Marshall 
Cheesman,  Ellenburg  Depot ;  Ralph  B. 
Dodds,  Champlain ;  Herbert  H.  Dodge, 
Frankfort ;  Jay  Hacker,  Antwerp ;  Mau¬ 
rice  E.  Hall,  Gouverneur;  Fred  Hurlburt, 
Canton;  E.  A.  Hurst  &  Son,  Gouverneur; 
Ilutchby  &  Cooper,  Newark ;  Bernard  P. 
Keenan,  Brasher  Falls ;  J.  J.  Keenan  & 
Son,  North  Lawrence  ;  John  Kolner,  Mor¬ 
ristown  ;  Fred  Love  &  Son,  Gouverneur; 
Lynn  E.  Maynard,  Philadelphia ;  John 
M.  Moore,  Canton ;  J.  E.  Morgan, 
Mooers ;  L.  R.  Prior,  Clayville ;  E.  J. 
Roach,  Plattsbnrg  Dairies,  Plattsburg; 
A.  M.  and  W.  H.  Rowley,  Gouverneur; 
Raymond  N.  Ryan,  Newport;  A.  F. 
Spooner  Estate  and  Archie  Cassaw,  Rich- 
ville ;  Robert  L.  Squires,  Massena ; 
Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester;  Strat- 
haven  Farm,  Port  Chester ;  M.  II.  Street¬ 
er.  Gouverneur;  Edwin  A.  Sweet,  Gou¬ 
verneur  ;  D.  J.  Taylor,  Antwerp. 

A  large  crowd  of  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men,  including  a  number  from  distant 
States,  are  expected  to  attend  this  an¬ 
nual  event  which  brings  together  some  of 
the  finest  Ayrshire  cattle  in  America. 
Breeders  of  Ayrshires  report  an  increased 
trade  in  their  cattle,  and  many  shipments 
from  this  section  have  been  made  re¬ 
cently. 

The  sale  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association,  of  which  Robert  L.  Squires 
of  Massena  is  president  and  John  Sipher 
of  Gouverneur,  secretary  and  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Members  of  the  sale  committee,  in 
addition  to  the  president  and  secretary, 
are  B.  P.  Keenan,  Brasher  Falls ;  Fred 
Coates,  Gouverneur,  and  M.  H.  Streeter, 
Gouverneur. 


High  Record  for  Holstein 

One  of  the  top  Holstein  show  cows, 
Mankato  De  Kol  Ormsby  4th.  owned  by 
Maytag  Dairy  Farms  at  New’ton,  Iowa, 
finished  her  yearly  Class  A  record  in 
April  with  a  credit  of  1,057.1  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  26.970  pounds  of  milk  with 
an  average  test  of  3.9  per  cent. 

At  three  fail’s,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  the 
Interstate  Fair  at.  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Man¬ 
kato  was  first  prize  aged  cow,  senior  and 
grand  champion.  She  won  second  place 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  St.  Louis, 
and  also  at  the  Indiana  and  Missouri 
State  fairs.  At  Kentucky  she  placed 
third  and  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  she  was 
fifth.  Three  daughters  of  Mankato  are 
in  the  Maytag  herd  and  show  the  same 
splendid  type  as  their  mother.  One  of 
them  has  a  junior  two-year-old  record  of 
609  pounds  of  butterfat  and  16,428 
pounds  of  milk  and  she  will  be  shown  this 
year  as  a  three-year-old. 


Holstein  Award 

Frank  N.  Decker,  Holstein  breeder,  has 
been  awarded  the  Tri-County  Holstein 
Pennant,  offered  each  year  to  the  Hol¬ 
stein  breeder  in  the  three  counties  of 
Onondaga,  Oswego  and  Madison,  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  most  money  for  a  Holstein  fe¬ 
male  of  his  own  breeding  sold  during  the 
year.  The  award  was  announced  and  the 
pennant  presented  at  the  Holstein  Sale 
at  Earlville,  May  12.  The  cow  that 
brought  Mr.  Decker  this  honor  was 
Tliendara  Mary  Pledge  Bess  Ormsby,  who 
was  bred  on  the  Decker  farm  near  Three 
Rivers  as  was  her  mother  before  her. 
She  was  sold  to  Cornell  University  for 
$325  in  the  Earlville  Sale  of  November, 
1935. 


1_ Ll 

RABBITS 

_ 1 

RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  to  8  lbs.  I80  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED  — GUINEA  PIGS! 

Any  quantity  over  9  oz.,  30  cents  each  delivered. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Bulls,  co'va  and  heifers  for  sale. 

FRED  J.  BROWN  -  Du  BOIS,  PENNA. 


MARYLAND-VIRGINIA  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 

to 


BULLS 


Frederick,  Maryland 

MONDAY,  MAY  25th 

There  is  no  Substitute  for  Quality 


FEMALES 


The  animals  in  this  sale  are  selected  from  the  leading  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  herds  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  will  be  of  the  best  type  of  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus.  The 
blood  of  such  famous  bulls  as  Earl  Marshall,  Blackcap  Revolution  and  imported  Evaxus 
of  Ballindalloch  will  predominate. 

The  cattle  are  all  T.  B.  Tested  and  blood-tested.  They  come  from  well-known  and 
repuatable  breeders  who  stand  behind  what  they  sell.  Come  to  Frederick.  Maryland,  on 
Monday,  May  25th.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds  adjoining  the  town.  The 
cattle  will  be  judged  at  10:30  A.  M.  and  sold  in  the  order  they  are  placed.  The  sale 
starts  at  1  P.  M.  Catalogue  sent  only  on  request  to — 

JOS.  M.  VIAL,  Secretary 

MARYLAND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  ASS0.,  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD. 
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COPPE*,ZEO 

METAL 


aoY  SILO  >; 


SAVE  MONEY 

100  WOOD  SILOS 

at  Low  Price! 

A  “lucky”  purchase  of  excellent  silo 
lumber — only  enough  for  about  100 
LeRoy  Wood  Stave  Silos — enables  us 
to  offer  real  bargains  while  they  last. 
This  is  a  genuine  offer  —  not  a  bait. 
If  you  write  at  once,  you're  sure  to 
be  in  time.  State  approx,  size.  Prices 
and  full  particulars  by  return  mail. 

Other  types  of  silos  at  Regular  Prices. 


SWINE 


NEW  HINMAN  POWER  UNIT 
C  imp/est  of  ALL 


For  all  pipe-line  milkers.  Di¬ 
rect-connected  rotary  pump 
eliminates  belts,  valves,  and 
pistons.  Supplied  with  either 
electric  motor  or  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Send  for  Free  Folder. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Box  27,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


75" 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  $ 

Special  Discounts  (hiring  Spring  Mons. 

Easy  terms.  Factory  to  You  Prices.  I 
Write  ns  and  save  half.  COMMERCIAL 
REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Engineering 
Building,  Rochester,  New  York  BUY  NOW 


SILOS 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


WOOL  KB 


WOOL— I  specialize 
y  in  wool.  Satisfae- 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


w  w  r  v-v  y-v  -*■  Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  for  Wool. 
Wj  1  If  ft  I  We  Pay  Freight.  Ship  to 

w»  vrvrm-l  SOKALNER  BROS.,  .Trenlon,  N.  J. 


U/fYAi  WANTED.  Good  Prices.  Also  Hides  and 
WUUL  Pells.  Ship  to  LIVINGSTON’S,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


ANDELOT  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen  Angus  are  the  popular  beef  cattle  of  the 
East.  Andelot  Aberdeen  Angus  are  “quality  cattle.” 
The  East  demands  quality  beef  and  will  pay  a 
premium  for  it.  Convert  your  surplus  grass  and 
home  grown  feeds  into  quality  beef.  Registered 
breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  literature. 
ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.,  Worton,  Maryland 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 

CHESTER-Yorkshire  Crossed  j-Ship  2  or  more  good 

_  ,  ,  .  „  ,  thrifty  pigs  at  — 

CHESTER-Berkshire  Crossed  $5,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50 
DUROC-Poland  Crossed  1  6,  s,  ioaC?2  weeks 
HAMPSHIRES  [old'  ^k*0*"* 

Fresh  Boars  for  immediate  service  $15,  $18,  $20,  $25. 
$30.  For  future  service  $6.50.  $7,  $7.50,  $8,  $10.  Breed 
your  sows.  It’s  the  chance  of  your  life.  Connecticut 
and  Vermont  require  double  vaccination — 50  cents  each. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  CARR  ROAD.  CONCORD,  MASs! 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  Chester,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 
6-7  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $5.25  ea. 
10  weeks  extras,  $5.50  each. 

(Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D— No  crating  charge. 


PICS 


large  enough  to  eat,  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated  with 
serum,  crated.  C.  O.  D.  or 
money  back  guarantee.  If  not 
absolutely  satisfactory,  feed  and  return  express  collect 
Polands,  Berks,  Durocs,  Hamps,  Chesters,  Boars 
barrows  or  sows.  SHOATS  30  lbs.  $6.  40  lbs.  $7  each.’ 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Service  boars  $25  each  vaccinated  and  crated 
Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Deh 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA.  MD. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  \\ lutes,  Cliester-Berkshire,  Chester- Yorkshire. 
o-6  weeks  $4.75,  6-7  weeks  $5,  7-8  weeks  $5.25,  12  weeks 
$6.  Vaccination  extra!  Ship  COD.  No  charge  crating. 
Service  boars  $20-$25  each. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

7  *.?,  WeeHs  Old  $5.00  each. 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  —  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

Chester  &  Berkshire  and  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

7  to  S  weeks  old.  S5.00  ea.  6  to  7  weeks  old.  S4.75  ea 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASSl 

fl  I  H  U,re.bred-  Pedigreed  pigs.  S 1 0  each.  Unre- 
U  I.  W.  lated  pairs,  $20.  K.  1I1LL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


J 


Ped.  English  Springer  Spaniel  PUPS 

Litter  A.  K.  C.  registered  3  month  old  liver  and  white 

Price  $20  and  $25.  GEO.  M.  MYERS 

10  N.  SIXTH  St.,  •  Youngwood,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


ftfll  I  IF  PIIDC  Golden  Sable  and  White.  Beauties, 
“ULLIL  rur  J  nice  heads,  extra  well  bred.  Males. 
$10;  females,  $5.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Nel^Lp  a!y7P,Karm 

Ml  T  TF<5  'vh,ite  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
UULLILJ  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SAT  FI  Cow  Dogs  — Stamps  please.  FRANCES 
run  JALL  1  ZEH  MASON.  R.  X.,  Delhi, N.Y.  Phono  124  J. 

COCKER  Spaniel  Pups— 2  mos.  None  Better.  "Males 
$10;  females,  $5.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

PED.  COCKERS— $15,  $10  co<vKrfnRl<LE,Nv.ELS’ 

Tarbfll  Farms  Guernseys  ^mpies-i  m0S.  ow. 

ldlUILLL  1  nnillil  VILLnilDLliI  r»  V ill  ship C.O.D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N .Y. 
Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  on# 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  price#.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAKBEEE  EARA1S  -  Smithville  Flats.  N\  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale 

Registered  Bulls,  three  months  to  twelve.  From  A.  R. 
cows  with  650  lbs.  to  850  lbs.  B.  F.  Records. 

Federal  Accredited  and  Negative  to  Blood  Test 
CHILMARK  FARM  -  OSSINING,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

rnn  Cliri  Guernsey  Bull  Calves  of  May  Rose 
rUIi  oALL  •  breeding.  From  tested  dams.  At 
Farmer  Prices.  Write  for  Pedigrees  and  Prices.  T.  B. 
and  Bang’s  Accredited.  MAYWOOD  FARMS.  Stillwater,  Pa. 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  Arthur6"S0" 


Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


AYRSHIRES 


1000  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Good  Individuals  —  Out  of  Big  Milkers. 
With  4*  Test  and  Udders  That  Wear. 
Write  for  Lists. 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASS  N.,  96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

FOB.  SALE ! — Several  young  Bulls  sired  by  either 
Strathglass  Ultimus.  Asli  Grove  Man  O’War  or 
Hankey’s  Prospect  and  from  good  producing  cows. 
Herd  fully  accredited  —  Negative  to  Blood-Test. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  -  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

T.  JERSEYS  — 

Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Manager  Bethesda,  Md. 

GDAKini  V  DDCn  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULL— 

UKHIyULI  uKCU  and  two  exceptionally  fine, 
well-grown  hull  calves:  also  few  heifers.  Prices  mod¬ 
erate.  VICTOR  FARMS  -  Warwick,  New  York 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 
We  have  a  half  brother  of  America’s 
greatest  Belgian  Show  Stallion,  Rudy 
d’Or  No.  17412.  He  is  33  mos.  old. 
Wt  2150  lb.  We  think  he  is  the  best  coll 
of  his  age  in  America.  We  Have  Many  Other 
Good  Ones.  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties. 
MIDDLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Agent 
40  Miles  West  of  Greenville.  Pa.,  on  Rt.  87 
MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 


REGISTERED  BELGIAN  MARES 

Two  years  old,  1,400  lbs . . .  ..  $350 

Nine  years  old,  1,800  lbs .  45  0 

Five  years  old,  1,900  lbs .  .  650 

All  in  foal,  broke  single  or  double— Strawberry  Roans. 

FRED  W.  BOND  -  -  Ransonrville,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  FOR  SALE ! 

Percheron  brood  mares,  filly  and  yearling  stallions.  One 
2-year  old  Belgian  Stallion.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
DEPARTMENT,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

At  Stud  Orand  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon 


ing. 


bellcar.  of  Kontack.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed- 
Price  $25.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster.  N.  Y. 


70R  SALE — Stallions — Percheron  and  Belgian,  diiierent  ages. 
Prices  reasonable.  HOW  AKI)  V.  GILLOGLY,  l’ataskala.  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Seventh  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

A  pleasure  to  know  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
sponsor  a  193G  trip.  Look  forward  each 
year,  health  permitting,  to  be  a  member 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  party.  Various  unfor- 
seen  things  have  prevented  taking  a  trip 
since  1930.  That  trip  holds  many  pleas¬ 
ant  memories.  A  folder  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  n.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Please  send  me  the  itinerary  for  the 
trip  to  the  Great  Lakes.  1  was  on  the 
trip  two  years  ago  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  I  am  going  to  a  dinner  next 
month  and  think  I  can  get  a  number  of 
my  friends  interested.  K.  M. 

New  York. 

I  read  about  the  wonderful  trip  you 
have  planned  for  this  Summer,  which 
sounds  very  interesting  to  me.  Please 
send  itinerary  and  here's  hoping  I'll  be 
with  you.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

Please  send  itinerary  of  your  Summer 
trip.  My  mother  has  read  your  paper  35 
years  and  for  many  years  dreamed  of 
being  able  to  go  on  one  of  your  tours. 
This  Summer  for  the  first  time  she  has 
the  money  and  the  opportunity  and  I  am 
hoping  the  realization  will  be  as  enjoy¬ 
able  as  the  anticipation.  P.  D.  G. 

Connecticut. 

The  rule  is  that  the  realization  is  far 
beyond  the  anticipation  and  we  expect 
the  same  result  this  year.  The  trip  is 
tine.  We  expect  many  who  have  been  on 
our  other  trips  will  go  with  us  again.  Do 
some  missionary  work  and  tell  your 
friends  about  it  and  make  up  a  party. 
You  will  not  regret  it.  The  cost  is  low 
and  the  same  careful  attention  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  trip  will  be  given.  Send  for 
the  itinerary.  M.  G.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 


Evening  at  the  Little  House 

There  comes  an  evening  hush  at  twi¬ 
light  in  Nebraska.  By  then  the  Mother- 
lady  has  washed  the  dishes  and  the  cows 
aching  udders  have  been  emptied,  and  the 
cream  separated  and  put  in  the  cooler 
tank.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  Father- 
man  and  the  Motlierlady  sit  for  a  time 
out  under  the  star-lit  sky,  and  rest  and 
commune  with  nature.  Perhaps  they  will 
watch  the  Little  Farmer  and  his  dog  in 
their  pursuit  of  a  highly  disgruntled  toad. 
Perhaps  they  will  visit  a  bit  in  quiet 
tones,  but  more  than  likely  they  will  sit 
silent  and  happy,  resting  from  the  day's 
labors. 

Soon  the  night  really  sets  in,  however, 
and  the  Little  Farmer  is  called  to  come 
in.  The  lamp  is  lighted,  and  the  family 
may  listen  for  an  hour  or  so  to  the  radio. 
Listening  the  Motherlady  may  busy  her 
hands  with  a  bit  of  mending,  or  stitch 
another  block  for  the  new  quilt.  The 
Fatherman  may  read  the  big  daily,  and 
the  Little  Farmer  busy  himself  with  to¬ 
morrow’s  reading  lesson.  The  Mother- 
lady  always  has  a  book  on  hand  from  the 
big  State  library  and  may  eagerly  open 
its  pages  and  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
story.  Often  she  reads  aloud  some  por¬ 
tion  which  pleases  her.  The  Little  Farm¬ 
er  always  listens  eagerly — and  the  Moth¬ 
erlady  smiles  to  herself  for  she  knows  her 
son  has  inherited  her  love  of  books  and 
is  glad.  Evening  is  a  grand  time  at  the 
Little  House. 

And  when  later,  the  lights  are  out, 
and  those  of  the  Little  House  compose 
themselves  for  sleep,  the  Motherlady  may 
breathe  a  prayer  for  the  shelter  the  Lit¬ 
tle  House  offers,  and  for  the  happiness 
which  dwells  there.  Still  later  when  all 
are  asleep  who  knows  but  that  the  Lit¬ 
tle  House  itself  may  settle  a  little  deeper 
on  its  frames  and  snatch  from  its  century 
of  living,  a  few  hours  of  quiet  sleep?  B. 


Soap  Making 

There  is  so  much  discussion  over  soap 
making  that  I  thought  I  would  add  my 
bit.  I  have  used  the  following  recipe  for 
years  and  never  had  a  failure.  As  I  don’t 
live  on  the  farm  now  I  only  have  the 
drippings  which  I  save  from  everything 
but  mutton.  I  take  4%  pounds  of  clean 
fat,  and  I  always  melt  and  strain  it  be¬ 
fore  I  use,  to  one  can  of  lye,  one-half  cup 
of  borax,  one-half  cup  of  ammonia  and 
two  tablespoons  of  white  sugar.  Empty 
the  lye  into  one  quart  of  cold  water. 
When  rest  is  cool,  add  and  stir  well; 
then  slowly  pour  in  your  grease  which  is 
warm,  but  not  hot.  Stir  a  full  10  min¬ 
utes  or  till  it  is  about  like  good  cream, 
then  pour  into  your  trays  and  when  hard 
enough  to  cut,  without  cut  running  to¬ 
gether,  cut  into  cakes.  It  will  harden  up 
and  dry  out,  so  it  is  perfectly  white  and 
will  float  on  water.  It  makes  a  good 
lather  and  I  use  it  for  all  purposes  I 
cannot  see  what  one  wants  to  boil  it  for. 

AN  OLD  READER. 


Woman  and  Home 


Return  Home 


A  leaning  barn,  a  weathered  road. 

The  brown  birds  rounding  their  corn¬ 
field  beat — 

Here  is  where  sunset  rests  his  load. 

Here  is  where  smiles  and  friendship 
meet. 


An  old  horse,  brother  to  sun  and  earth, 
A  small  stream  rounding  the  meadow's 
breast — 

Here  is  where  April  comes  to  birth, 

Here  is  where  Autumn  comes  to  rest. 


And  all  I’ve  known  of  towns  and  seas, 
All  I’ve  known  of  ways  of  men — 

Is  silenced  by  a  twilight  breeze 

And  one  faint  bird  call  from  the  glen  ! 

— Bert  Cooksley. 


My  Party  on  Mother’s  Day 


May  Day  always  furnishes  a  splendid 
motif  around  which  to  plan  a  party. 
However  I  waited  until  Mother’s  Day 
and  combined  the  two  in  a  little  celebra¬ 
tion  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  my 
mother  and  our  neighbors. 

My  home  is  an  unmodern  farmhouse 
and  not  adapted  to  formal  entertaining. 
There  is  no  dining-room  but  my  kitchen 
is  a  nice  long  room  which  serves  as  the 
dining-room.  So  I  decided  to  give  a  real 
old-fashioned  party,  using  my  kitchen  for 
the  setting.  An  antique  mirror  and  sev¬ 
eral  quaint  old  pictures  were  hung  on 
the  walls.  A  long  bench  was  covered 
with  a  bright  patchwork  quilt.  And  I 
borrowed  all  of  the  patchwork  pillows  in 
the  neighborhood  to  place  on  the  chairs. 

Bunches  of  herbs  and  ropes  of  onions 
hung  near  the  range  for  “atmosphere.” 
Spring  flowers,  mostly  wild  ones,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  old-fashioned  bowls  and  pitch¬ 
ers,  supplied  a  special  May  charm  that 
was  beautiful  and  cost  nothing. 

The  ladies  were  invited  to  spend  the 
afternoon,  with  the  men  folks  arriving  in 
time  for  supper,  which  the  guests  helped 
to  prepare  in  true  old-time  style.  Things 
were  prepared  in  advance  so  that  this  re¬ 
quired  little  time.  We  served  baked 
beans'  and  brown  bread,  cold  chicken,  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  several  different  kinds  of 
relishes,  pickles  and  preserves  and  hot 
biscuits.  Dessert  was  old-fashioned  baked 
apple  dumplings  with  the  cream  flavored 
with  maple  syrup  just  as  my  grandmother 
used  to  serve  it. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  games  and 
contests  suitable  for  Mother’s  Day  and 
May  ware  enjoyed.  On  arrival,  each 
guest  was  given  pencil  and  score  card  in 
the  shape  of  a  basket.  Points  were  given 
in  each  contest,  and  a  grand  prize,  a  sew¬ 
ing  basket,  was  awarded  shortly  after 
supper,  the  men  acting  as  judges  where 
judging  was  in  order. 

For  instance,  table  decorations  were 
candles  in  old-fashioned  holders  and  little 
crepe  paper  baskets  filled  with  flowers. 
These  baskets  were  made  by  the  guests 
during  the  afternoon,  two  ladies  working 
together.  Crepe  paper,  wire  and  mate¬ 
rials  being  in  readiness,  the  couples  were 
asked  to  use  their  own  artistic  and  origi¬ 
nal  ideas.  The  baskets  were  numbered 
and  later  the  men  were  asked  to  vote  for 
the  most  beautiful  basket.  Favors  in  the 
form  of  boutonnieres  were  also  fashioned, 
each  lady  making  two  so  there  would  be 
one  for  each  man,  too.  The  men  cast 


their  votes  for  the  most  artistic  of  these. 

Gathering  Mayflowers  proved  interest¬ 
ing.  Numbered  objects  to  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  flowers  were  placed  about  the 
room.  Each  guest  received  a  card  in  the 
shape  of  a  basket  on  which  there  were 
as  many  numbered  blanks  as  there  were 
objects.  The  mother  who  had  the  largest 
number  of  correct  answers  in  a  given 
time  was  crowned  Queen  Mother  of  the 
May.  Flowers  were  represented  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  cup  with  a  cube  of  butter  in  it — 
buttercup  ;  a  saucer  with  a  bit  of  sugar 
and  some  dried  peas — sweet  peas ;  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  sunrise — morning  glory;  a 
yellow  stick — golden  rod;  an  old  watch 
with  the  bonds  set  at  four  o’clock — four 
o’clock ;  a  picture  of  some  chickens— 
phlox;  a  feather  with  a  tag  attached, 
“What  was  Alden’s  first  name?” — Jon¬ 
quil:  a  lipstick  advertisement — tulips;  a 
card  on  which  was  printed  the  days  of  (lie 
week  and  this  sentence  “  .  .  .  .  don’t  tell” 
— daisies;  a  small  map  of  North  Ameri¬ 
ca  attached  to  a  cut-out  picture  of  a  car 
— carnation ;  the  letted  “k”  cut  from 
stiff  paper  with  a  pin  thrust  through  it — 
pink ;  a  small  bell  and  a  bit  of  blue  rib¬ 
bon — bluebell;  a  sheet  of  paper  with  (he 
letter  “a”  printed  at  the  very  top  and 
“cintli”  at  the  bottom — hyacinth  ;  a  small 
bottle  with  the  letters  “et”  in  the  space 
for  the  prescription  number — violet ;  and 
a  calendar  sheet  for  the  month  of  May 
and  a  flower — Mayflower. 

We  were  able  to  secure  pictures  of  most 
of  the  mothers  present  either  as  children 
or  young  girls.  It  was  great  fun  guessing 
“Who’s  who?”  A  list  of  the  maiden 
names  of  the  guests  was  the  basis  of  an¬ 
other  guessing  game. 

After  supper  we  had  a  progression  of 
dominoes  and  checkers.  We  also  played 
old-fashioned  games  where  forfeits  must 
be  redeemed.  Here  hilarity  reigned  su¬ 
preme. 

As  a  surprise  for  my  mother,  we 
dressed  my  young  niece  in  the  garb  of 
mother’s  childhood  days.  Using  her  pic¬ 
ture  as  a  guide,  we  were  able  to  attain  a 
very  good  likeness.  The  little  girl  en¬ 
tered  the  room  with  a  May  basket  on  her 
arm.  The  posies  were  handkerchiefs  in 
pastel  shades.  They  had  been  folded 
twice  and  the  folded  corner  pushed 
through  a  small  bone  ring.  This  allowed 
the  “kerchief”  to  fall  free  in  “petals.” 
One  of  these  dainty  handkerchief  flower¬ 
ets  was  bestowed  upon  each  mother  pres¬ 
ent.  BLANCHE  M.  STUEY. 


Mystery  Pickle 

Wash  and  core  one  peck  of  green  toma¬ 
toes,  peel  six  medium-sized  white  onions, 
and  remove  stems  and  seeds  from  nine 
small  peppers.  Run  all  through  meat 
chopper,  stir  in  one-half  pint  of  salt,  and 
let  it  stand  24  hours.  Drain,  put  on 
vinegar  enough  to  cover  and  cook  half  an 
hour.  Add  one-half  pint  vinegar,  %  lb. 
sugar,  two  tablespoons  ground  mustard 
mixed  with  a  little  vinegar,  two  table¬ 
spoons  celery  seed,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
allspice,  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and  half 
a  pint  of  grated  horseradish.  Stir  well, 
and  seal  in  bottles. 


Tomato-juice  Jelly 

One  and  three-fourths  cups  canned  to¬ 
mato  juice,  one-half  cup  lemon  juice,  one 
tablespoon  grated  onion,  five  cups  (21/4 
lbs.)  sugar,  one-half  bottle  fruit  pectin. 
Measure  juices,  onion  and  sugar  into 
large  saucepan  and  mix.  Bring  to  a  boil 
over  hottest  heat  and  at  once  add  the 
liquid  pectin,  stirring  constantly.  Then 
bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil  and  boil  hard 
one-half  minute.  Remove  from  heat,  skim, 
and  pour  quickly  into  clean  hot  jelly 
glasses.  Cover  at  once  with  Lot  paraffin, 
and  when  cool,  cover  each  glass  with  a 
tin  cover  or  tightly  pasted  paper. 


May  1G.  1930 

Pioneering  in  Colorado 

Here  again  is  the  western  woman  who 
wrote  so  longingly  some  time  ago  about 
her  perennial  garden  in  (lie  Rockies.  As 
in  most  cases,  anticipation  and  realiza¬ 
tion  did  not  conform.  My  cherished  gar¬ 
den  had  not  been  watered  or  weeded  for 
the  two  years  of  absence  and  some  of  the 
perennials  had  given  up  waiting  for  me. 
The  sweet  racket  in  a  burst  of  generosity 
or  something  had  crossed  the  road  and 
was  rocketing  about  all  over  the  place. 
Color  schemes  used  to  be  my  obsession 
but  with  the  purple  sweet  rocket  hob¬ 
nobbing  with  crimson  Sweet  Williams 
and  gaudy  Gaillardias,  my  plans  went 
“aft  agley.”  But  when  one  puts  on  col¬ 
ored  glasses  the  effect  is  after  all  sat¬ 
isfying. 

We  left  Ohio  12  years  ago  to  become 
pioneers  and  raise  head  lettuce  in  the 
mountains  and  accumulate  untold  wealth. 
We  have  done  the  first  and  second  and 
when  you  substitute  wisdom  for  the  last, 
are  truly  accomplished.  There  were  no 
high  schools  within  30  miles  so  when  the 
older  boy  had  finished  grade  school  five 
years  ago,  we  set  out  with  the  old  truck 
and  some  necessary  furniture  to  pursue 
education  a  little  further,  landing  near 
Denver  where  husband  found  work.  Now 
high  school  years  are  over  for  both  boys. 
The  older,  by  hard  work  on  his  part,  is 
now  in  his  second  year  at  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  while  the  younger  one 
entered  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  also 
by  his  own  efforts. 

For  two  years  the  lettuce  farm  of  GO 
acres  was  given  over  into  other  hands 
while  we*  four  worked  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Divide,  thinking  we  could  solve 
all  the  problems  this  way.  The  tenants 
had  one  poor  year  and  one  very  good  one. 
We  were  98  miles  away  with  no  way  of 
checking  up  and  we  had  two  extremely 
poor  ones.  This  year,  since  the  boys  were 
now  18  and  1G,  they  and  I  ran  the  farm 
while  dad  worked  on  “the  other  side” 
alone  to  keep  us  going.  Tersely  put,  the 
result  was  much  labor  and  no  market. 

As  for  pioneering,  our  rich  dark  soil 
had  never  been  broken  by  a  plow  before 
we  came  and  the  first  few  years  there 
were  no  weeds.  Conditions  were  much  as 
the  early  settlers  in  the  East  found  them. 
Water  for  the  house  was  carried  from  a 
nearby  spring.  Pine-clad  mountain  sides 
furnished  all  the  necessary  firewood.  We 
found  many  Indian  relics  as  the  Arapa- 
hoes  were  here  50  years  ago  and  they  and 
the  more  western  Utes  fought  some  bitter 
battles  near  here.  The  large  tree  trunks 
they  felled  for  ambuscades  are  still  plain¬ 
ly  to  be  seen.  To  carry  the  comparison 
further,  in  times  of  sickness  or  when 
there  is  great  amount  of  work  to  be  done, 
the  neighbors,  a  mile  or  two  apart  but 
still  neighbors,  band  together  and  help 
one  another  out. 

And  so  we  have  lived  over  again  in  this 
modern  age,  the  old  times  that  the  first 
settlers  went  through  with  some  notable 
exceptions.  Where  are  the  home-spun, 
dyes,  home-made  soap  and  all  the  food 
necessary  for  a  family?  Pioneering  and 
paying  for  groceries  do  not  go  well  to¬ 
gether.  We  can  furnish  lettuce,  peas, 
beets  and  other  root  crops  but  the  late 
and  early  frosts  leave  only  about  two 
months  that  are  frost  free.  Potatoes  can 
be  harvested  some  seasons. 

Our  lettuce  marketing  problem  is  this : 
According  to  Denver  market  laws,  only 
the  farmer  owning  his  own  truck  can  sell 
at  the  public  market  and  it  must  be  pro¬ 
duce  raised  on  his  own  farm.  As  we  are 
so  far  from  town  and  a  long  mountain 
pass  between,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for 
us  to  haul  to  market  in  a  10-year-old 
truck.  The  man  who  was  instrumental 
in  having  (he  above  law  passed  is  a  big 
vegetable  shipper.  The  shipping  sheds  at 
Granby  charge  75  cents  for  icing  and 
packing  each  crate  when  shipped  on  con¬ 
signment.  One  can  also  sell  at  the  sheds 
for  cash,  the  amount  varying  from  day  to 
day  according  to  the  market.  Cash  price 
averaged  40  cents  a  packed-out  crate  this 
year.  We  cut  the  lettuce  and  pack  it  in 
the  field,  30  to  36  heads  to  the  crate  and 
truck  it  to  the  shed  where  it  is  trimmed 
and  repacked. 

In  a  year  when  lettuce  is  scarce  one 
usually  gets  one  crate  for  every  two 
hauled  but  in  a  bad  year  we  are  lucky  to 
get  one  for  every  three  or  four  field 
crates.  Many  growers  expanded  their 
acreage  and  became  deeply  in  debt  to  the 
shipping  companies  for  seed,  equipment, 
etc. ;  the  companies  to  protect  their 
loans  took  over  the  farms  and  naturally 
take  their  own  produce  first.  Truckers 
then  came  in  and  bought  lettuce  direct 
from  the  grower  and  solved  the  problem. 
But  now  with  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
new  marketing  laws  the  farmer  has  only 
the  shipper  to  depend  upon  for  moving 
his  crop  and  if  he  doesn’t  want  the  let¬ 
tuce,  as  was  the  case  last  Summer, 
(he  farmer  is  the  loser,  as  is  so  custom¬ 
ary.  CHARLOTTE  KELLER. 
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Flower  Holders  from  Gourds 

I  have  already  known  the  usefulness  of 
gourds  in  several  ways,  but  had  not 
thought  of  them  as  flower  holders  until 
the  other  day  when  an  article  in  a  chil¬ 
dren's  Sunday  school  magazine  happened 
to  catch  my  eye.  “Plant  gourds,”  the  ar¬ 
ticle  said,  “for  flower  holders.  Use  the 
Dipper  and  Sugar  Trough  variety.  Allow 
live  months  to  grow  and  don't  forget  to 
give  the  vines  support,  as  the  fruit  is 
heavy.  Gather  before  entirely  dried  out, 
cut  holes  and  remove  seeds  and  all  the 
material  within.  When  dry  they  will  be 
hard,  and  very  light  in  weight.  Used  in¬ 
doors  they  will  last  for  years;  out  of 
doors  about  two  years.” 

In  cutting  the  holes  plan  the  sort  of 
flower  holder  you  wish  to  make.  A  hang¬ 
ing  basket  for  either  cut  or  growing  flow¬ 
ers  is  made  by  cutting  quite  a  large  piece 
from  the  top  of  the  gourd,  and  by  adding 
a  chain  or  wire  fastened  through  a  small 
hole  on  either  side.  Filled  with  water 
and  a  few  sprays  of  English  ivy  or  Philo¬ 
dendron  this  is  a  pleasant  addition  to  the 
porch  or  the  living-room.  You  will  find 
the  larger  gourds  are  better  for  cut 
flowers.  FLORENCE  REEVES. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


Dress.  This  style  is  is  designed  in  sizes 
designed  in  sizes  14,  14,  16.  18  years,  36, 

16,  18  years,  36,  38,  38  and  40-in.  bust 

and  40-in.  bust  meas-  measure.  Size  16  re- 
ure.  Size  16  requires  quires  4‘s  yd.  of  39- 
2%  yds.  of  39-in.  material.  Ten. 

material  with  %  yd.  cents. 

35  -  in.  contrasting 
and  3  yds.  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 


—  Darling  of  39-in.  material 
Blouse.  This  style  is  with  V4  yd.  of  35-in. 
designed  in  sizes  14,  contrasting.  Ten 
16,  18  years,  36,  38  cents, 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires  - 

2  yds,  of  35-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  >/i  yd.  of  Send  all  orders  to 
39-in,  contrasting  for  Pattern  Department, 
short-sleeved  blouse.  The  Rural  New- 
Ten  cents.  Yorker,  New  York. 

New  Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Two  Maine  Recipes 

Chili  Sauce. — Eighteen  large  tomatoes, 
two  good-sized  peppers,  two  onions,  one 
tablespoon  salt,  one  cup  sugar,  1%  cup 
vinegar.  Peel  tomatoes  and  cut  them  up. 
Chop  onions  and  peppers  fine.  Boil  quite 
a  while. 

Chutney  Sauce. — Eighteen  green  toma¬ 
toes,  seven  peppers  seeded,  four  onions, 
six  sour  apples,  one  cup  raisins,  three 
cups  sugar,  three  tablespoons  mustard, 
one  tablespoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  cin¬ 
namon,  one  tablespoon  cloves,  one  table¬ 
spoon  allspice,  one  tablespoon  ginger,  one 
quart  vinegar.  Cook  one  hour  slowly. 

A.  J.  B. 
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Hyperacidity 

It  used  to  be  called  just  “heart  burn” — 
now  we  speak  of  “hyperacidity.”  In  the 
old  days  indigestion  was  accepted  as  one 
of  life’s  inescapable  trials — now  we  look 
for  the  cause  and  try  to  remove  it 
promptly. 

For  we  know  that  indigestion  in  what¬ 
ever  guise  it  may  come  is  apt  to  be  na¬ 
ture’s  warning  that  should  be  heeded.  It 
may  be  a  mere  fleeting  disturbance  due  to 
dietary  indiscretions  but  again  it  may  be 
the  red  flag  that  is  really  a  call  for  help. 

Hyperacidity  is  accompanied,  as  a  rule, 
by  eructations  of  gas  and  abdominal  dis-. 
tress.  It  is  often  the  aftermath  of  a  meal 
too  hurriedly  eaten.  In  such  a  case  we 
can  trace  its  cause  to  the  fact  that  the 
food  which  was  eaten  was  swallowed  be¬ 
fore  it  had  been  completely  mixed  with 
the  saliva  which  is  in  the  mouth  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  acid  foods  to 
alkalis  before  they  are  offered  to  the 
lower  digestive  tract.  It  may  result 
from  lack  of  sufficient  mastication  in  the 
mouth.  Let  us  consider  these  two  im¬ 
portant  factors  before  we  go  any  farther 
in  the  discussion  of  hyperacidity. 

During  the  process  of  mastication,  or 
chewing,  large  quantities  of  saliva  are  [ 
poured  into  the  mouth.  For  what  pur¬ 
pose?  First,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us 
the  pleasure  of  taste,  then  for  reducing 
the  food  to  a  soft,  pulpy  mass  that  the 
stomach  may  easily  handle ;  second,  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  upon  the  starches 
which  are  eaten  and  third,  in  order  that 
the  salts,  sugars,  acids  and  bitters  may 
be  dissolved  before  being  swallowed. 
When  the  saliva  is  not  given  a  chance  to 
do  its  work  in  the  mouth  hyperacidity  is 
very  apt  to  occur. 

Starch  must  be  acted  upon  in  the 
mouth.  It  never  remains  there  long- 
enough  for  a  complete  transformation  to 
take  place  but  this  preliminary  action  is 
important.  Cooked  starch  is  more  easily 
cared  for  than  that  which  is  raw.  Too 
much  starch  in  the  diet  makes  it  poorly 
balanced.  Too  much  protein  or  too  much 
fat  has  the  same  effect.  A  well-balanced 
diet  is  a  safeguard  against  hyperacidity 
provided,  of  course,  there  is  not  any  or¬ 
ganic  reason  for  the  so-called  indigestion. 

Food  makes  the  body.  It  is  said  that 
“we  are  what  we  eat.”  To  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  this  is  true.  But  often  we  have  to 
look  beyond  the  question  of  diet  to  find 
the  cause  of  hyperacidity.  So,  if  one  has 
sought  relief  from  this  trouble  through 
carefully  chosen  and  well  chewed  food  but 
still  is  troubled  with  hyperacidity,  then 
medical  aid  should  be  sought  without 
further  delay. 

For  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  disturb¬ 
ance  in  metabolism,  that  is  in  the  process 
of  utilization  by  the  body  of  the  food 
which  is  taken  in.  Such  disturbances  can 
be  found  only  through  the  making  of  cer¬ 
tain  tests  by  a  physician  who  knows  how 
to  make  and  then  how  to  read  them. 

Or  it  may  be  due  to  “nervous  indiges¬ 
tion.”  The  nerves  of  the  body  are  sensi¬ 
tive  and  if  they  are  greatly  upset  in  any 
one  part  of  the  system  the  entire  system 
may  become  affected.  If  a  person  goes  to 
the  table  in  a  mentally  disturbed  condi¬ 
tion,  angry,  worried,  over-fatigued,  de¬ 
spondent,  the  food  will  not  be  well  di¬ 
gested. 

Then  again,  hyperacidity  may  be 
caused  by  some  internal  growth  which 
can  be  discovered  and  cared  for  only  by  a 
competent  physician  or  surgeon.  It  may 
be  due  to  some  trouble  with  the  gall¬ 
bladder  or  liver.  It  may  be  caused  by 
chronic  constipation.  In  fact,  this  one 
cause  should  always  be  considered  as 
highly  probable.  Retained  refuse  from 
digested  food  gives  off  poisons  which  often 
result  in  hyperacidity. 

This  condition  should  be  overcome  by 
proper  diet.  Laxative  foods  such  as 
fruits,  vegetables  and  quantities  of  water 
should  be  taken.  Citrus  fruits,  while  acid 
themselves,  do  not  produce,  but  rather 
tend  to  reduce,  hyperacidity.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  their  acids  are  changed  to  an  alka¬ 
line  base  by  the  process  of  digestion, 
h  ruits,  vegetables  and  milk  are  all  excel¬ 
lent  foods  for  a  person  with  a  tendency 
toward  this  trouble.  Meats,  eggs  and  fish 
should  he  taken  in  smaller  quantities  un¬ 
til  relief  is  found.  All  rich  foods,  fried 
foods,  spices  and  condiments  should  be 
avoided.  As  mentioned  above,  if  a  cor¬ 
rected  diet  carefully  followed  fails  to 
bring  the  sought-for  results  then  a  doctor 
should  be  consulted  and  the  trouble  lo¬ 
cated  by  him.  buelaii  France,  r.  n. 


WITH  A 


Goleman 


I  N  STANT  GAS 

FROM  GASO  LINE 

• 

Lights  Instantly 

Low  Cost  Operation 

• 

Every  meal  your  family 
will  enjoy  better  cooked 
foods  prepared  with  lesswork  and 
at  less  expense  when  you  have 
a  Coleman  Range.  It’s  as  mod¬ 
ern  as  the  finest  city  gas  range. 
You  can  boil,  fry,  toast  ...  broil, 
bake  and  roast.  No  matter  where 
you  live  you  can  have  speedy, 
low  cost  gas  cooking  service. 
Lights  instantly  .  .  .  just  like  gas. 
Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas 
from  regular  untreated  gasoline. 

BAND-A-BLU  BURNERS 

Coleman  is  the  only  range 
with  genuine  Band-A-Blu  Burn¬ 
ers  that  save  fuel — save  time — 
save  money.  Instant  regulation 
to  any  heat  desired.  A  low  flame 
does  all  ordinary  cooking. 


CLEAN  -  SAFE  -  ECONOM ICAL  —  No 

smoke,  no  soot,  no  ashes  from  a  Coleman  Safety 
Range.  Dependable  service,  safe  and  easy  to  op¬ 
erate.  Average  fuel  cost  is  only  2^  per  meal  for 
a  family  of  five. 

Before  you  select  any  stove,  be  sure  to  see  the 
beautiful  models.  New  Pearl-Shell  and  Rippletone 
porcelain  enamel  finishes  in  attractive  colors. 
Models  for  every  cooking  need  at  prices  to  fit 
every  purse. 

STOVE  CHECK  CHART  FREE! -It’s  a  real  help 

in  choosing  the  stove  best  fitted  to  your  needs.  Prepared  by 
a  well-known  domestic  science  expert.  It  will  help  you  check 
all  the  essential  features  before  you  buy  any  stove.  Send  the 
coupon  for  your  copy. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  COMPANY 

Dept.  R.-Y.  231,  Wichita.  Kans. ;  or  No.  7  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Please  send  me  FREE  and  Postpaid  your  Stove  Check  Chart  and  Illustrated 
Literature  on  Coleman  Safety  Ranges. 
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LOOK  for  This  Sign  | 

COLEMAN^DEAJLER  _ 

See  these  Coleman  Stoves  at  the  following  Dealers 


E.  W.  Wilcox,  Albion,  N.  Y.  Grover  D.  Hudson,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 

Lumber  &  Supply  Corporation,  Amityville,  L.  I.  N.  Y.  Harry  Palombi,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Davis  Son,  Inc.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  j.  b.  Becker,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Bronx  Hdwo  &.  Supply  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Pinckney  &  Hadley,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  ENLARGEMENTS,  only  35c  ROLL 

Rolls  IIS  size  or  smaller  carefully  developed  and  every 
picture  enlarged  to  double  usual  size.  One-day  service 

EMPIRE  P1IOTO  SriDIOS,  99  Empire,  Providence.  R.  I. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  ‘Joe 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

CWALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 
Write  for  Big 

FREE  CATALOG 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
and  GLACIER  PARK 

Visit  Portland,  famed  city  of  roses. 
Enjoy  the  wonderful  scenic  drive  over 
the  Columbia  River  Highway.,  .an  en¬ 
gineering  triumph  carved  and  blasted 
through  a  region  of  awe-inspiring,  nat¬ 
ural  beauty.  See  all  of  the  great  Pacific 
Northwest .  .  .  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Mt. 
Rainier,  Spokane.  And  going  or  re¬ 
turning  don’t  fail  to  stop  at  Glacier 
National  Park.  Here  in  “The  Land  of 
the  Shining  Mountains”  you’ll  find 
scenic  wonders  beyond  description... 
and  luxurious  hotels  or  cozy  alpine 
chalets  for  your  stay  of  a  day,  a  week 
or  longer. 

Special  low  rates  and  personally  es¬ 
corted  tours  make  possible  this  glorious 
travel  vacation  at  moat  reasonable  cost 
this  year. 

Add  Extra  Enjoyment  to  Your 
Trip  by  Traveling  on  the 

Air-Conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUILDER 

|  FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 

I  Great  Northern 

t  RAILWAY  Itiwun. 

t  CHICAGO  *  ST.  PAUL  *  MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE  ★  SEATTLE  ★  TACOMA  *  PORTLAND 

“Write  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour  Director,  or  see  your 
local  railway  ticket  agent, 
or  write  M.  M.  Hubbert, 
General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  Great  Northern 
Railway,  595  Fifth  .Avenue 
at  48th  Street,  New  York 
City.’' 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  3  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circnlar. 

COLE  MFC.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


KBIT  A  K  Eli  MC  Trial  ro"  developed  and  8  prints,  25c. 
ILULfnlv  riLlIld  prints  3c  ea.  10-in.  enlargement  25c. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


9  A  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLANO,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


Join  Us  On  the 

Rural  New-Yorker 

1936  TOUR 

and  CRUISE  of 
the  GREAT  LAKES 

Four  glorious  days  in  Glacier  Park 
and  Waterton  Lakes  Park.  Three 
days  and  four  nights  cruising  the 
picturesque  Great  Lakes.  One  low 
cost  pays  for  everything.  Mail 
coupon  for  free  illustrated  liter¬ 
ature  giving  complete  information. 


pTOUR  DIRECTOR,  I 

Rural  New-Yorker 

1  333  W.  30th  St.,'  New  York  City  1 

I  Please  mail  me  free  literature  about  the  | 
.  1936  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour.  , 


j  Name  . 
|  Address 
i  City  . . 


|  State  . 
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OF  COURSE 

you  are  thinking 
about 


ELECTRIC 


ONE-WIRE 

FENCE 


■J  80%  SAVING.  One  barb  wire,  light 
■  drive  posts  3  rods  apart,  no  gate  expense. 

O  QUICKLY  MOVABLE.  1  man  can  put 

^  up  100  rods  in  3  hours  —  fence  10 
acres  in  half  a  day. 

9  HOLDS  ALL  LIVE  STOCK  —  cattle, 

**  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  bulls,  stallions. 

A  CURES  FENCE-BREAKERS.  Stock 
*■  stops  patrolling  fence  lines  and  wasting 
energy  on  pushing,  jumping,  etc. 

C  GIVES  YOU  PEACE  OF  MIND— just 

glance  at  the  flasher,  day  or  night,  and 
you  know  all  is  well. 


-fat fa  ytCfAe  U(rU 

qaz  tf-eiluuj  T tAjufi 

SAFELY 


A  few  cheap  parts  crudely  assembled 
cannot  make  a  SAFE  electric  fence 
controller.  The  Prime  Controller,  re¬ 
sult  of  years  of  electrical  engineering 
research,  includes  8  safety  features. 
Every  unit  factory-tested.  Don't  be 
deceived.  Without  fail,  get  the  pat¬ 
ented,  exclusive  Prime  features  — 
obtainable  only  from  Prime,  a  large 
responsible  company  in  business  for 
30  years.  Electricity  is  a  useful  serv¬ 
ant  but  a  dangerous  plaything. 


Flasher  removable 
—  replaced  without 
sending  to  factory. 


AC  —  DC  —  or 
BATTERY 

PLAY  SAFE 

with  the 


PATENTED 

"CHOPPER" 

One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  Prime 
inventions.  Cuts 
current  on  and 
off  every  few 
seconds.  Keeps 
current  under 
positive  control. 


ELECTRIC  'd*' FENCE 

CONTROLLER 


Free  20 -Page  Book  on  SAFE  Electric  Fence 


SEND  COUPON  —  SAVE  80%  ON  FENCE 

THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO., 

1610  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  your  free  20-page  catalog 
on  SAFE  electric  fence. 


Name . . ....... 

R  F  D . 

Postoffice . State . . 

□  I  am  interested  in  your  proposition  for  agents. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Pointers  in  Raising  Calves 

I  should  like  some  information  in 
regard  to  raising  calves  from  day  olds  an 
til  they  are  full  grown,  their  care  and 
feeding.  M.  b. 

New  York. 

The  question  of  raising  calves  depends 
on  quite  a  few  factors.  In  the  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  most  producers  feel  it  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  feed  whole  milk  to  calves,  and 
therefore  base  their  systems  of  ealf-rais- 
ing  on  some  program  which  uses  the 
smallest  amount  possible  consistent  with 
proper  growth  and  development. 

It  is  hard,  however,  to  improve  on 
Mother  Nature.  A  calf's  natural  food  is 
the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  udder  by 
nursing,  plus  some  grain,  roughage,  exer¬ 
cise  and  sunlight.  This  is  the  natural 
and  most  satisfactory  way  to  raise  calves 
from  a  purely  health  and  growth  consid¬ 
eration.  Some  follow  the  practice  of 
purchasing  a  low-priced  nurse  cow  of 
low  fat  test  and  putting  two  or  three 
calves  with  her  all  the  time,  according  to 
her  production. 

Cornell  Bulletin  No.  622,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  charge  by  writing  to  the 
Bulletin  Mailing  Department,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  It  covers  the 
subject  of  calf-raising  in  detail,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  raising  calves  on  a 
small  amount  of  whole  milk.  Under  the 
suggested  plan  the  calves  are  left  with 
the  cow  for  from  one  to  four  days  after 
being  dropped.  From  then  to  the  end  of 
the  seventh  day  they  are  fed  eight  pounds 
of  whole  milk  daily  up  to  six  weeks  they 
are  fed  from  7  to  10  pounds  daily,  during 
the  next  two  weeks  they  are  dropped 
down  to  4  pounds,  at  which  time  whole 
milk  is  discontinued.  They  are  given 
access  to  the  following  calf  meal :  Ground 
yellow  corn  32.25  per  cent ;  rolled  oats  28 
per  cent ;  wheat  bran  10  per  cent ;  linseed 
meal  5  per  cent ;  white  fishmeal  3  per 
cent ;  dry  skim-milk  20  per  cent ;  .5  per 
cent  salt ;  .5  per  cent  ground  limestone ; 
.5  per  cent  steamed  bonemeal ;  .25  per 
cent  reinforced  cod-liver  oil.  Good  quality 
hay  is  allowed  access  to  as  soon  as  they 
will  begin  to  eat  it. 

Adequate  vitamins  A  and  D  in  the  calf 
ration  are  necessary  in  the  production  of 
the  right  kind  of  heifers.  It  has  been 
proved  that  calves  are  susceptible  to 
rickets,  but  that  normal  development  will 
result  with  an  adequate  amount  of  vita¬ 
min  D  in  the  ration.  In  actual  field  com¬ 
parisons  with  vitamin  A  and  D  concen¬ 
trate  in  cod  liver  oil,  the  feeding  of  the 
concentrate  has  resulted  in  better  appe¬ 
tite  and  digestion,  better  health  and  more 
vigor,  less  trouble  from  common  scours 
and  a  quicker  recovery  after  an  attack  of 
scours.  Especially,  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  calf’s  coat  of  hair  is  sleeker  and  there 
is  an  improved  condition  in  the  animal 
getting  the  oil.  A  saving  also  results  be¬ 
cause  skim-milk  can  be  fed  instead  of 
whole  milk  when  the  added  vitamins  are 
given. 

The  feeding  of  oils,  made  by  adding 
vitamin  A  and  D  concentrates  to  cod 
liver  oils  or  fish  body  oils  for  livestock 
feeding.  Cod  liver  oil  and  pilchard  oils 
have  been  shown  by  both  American  and 
foreign  workers  to  cause  a  depressing  ef¬ 
fect  on  butterfat  without  at  the  same 
time  affecting  the  milk  yield.  It  has 
been  found  that  muscular  degeneration  oc¬ 
curs  in  goats,  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  fed 
cod  liver  oil  of  either  the  medicinal  or 
animal  grades,  and  in  animals  on  pasture 
as  well  as  confined. 

The  harmful  factor  lies  primarily  in 
the  part  of  the  oil  which  does  not  contain 
the  vitamins  A  and  D.  This  means  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  cod  liver  oil  con¬ 
centrates  there  has  been  eliminated  all  or 
most  of  the  injurious  fraction  which  ap¬ 
parently  is  responsible  for  both  the  mus¬ 
cular  degeneration  and  the  depression  of 
fat  secretion.  r.  w.  duck. 

RAYMOND  T.  I* ARK IIURSX. 


Teeth  of  Horse 

How  old  is  a  western  mare  when  she 
cuts  her  bridle  teeth?  a.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  canine,  or  as  they  are  commonly 
called  the  “bridle  teeth,”  of  a  horse  come 
in  and  are  in  wear  at  five  years  of  age. 
However,  mares  do  not  normally  have 
such  teeth  ;  they  occur  commonly  or  nor¬ 
mally  only  in  the  gelding  and  stallion. 
When  mares  have  such  teeth  they  are 
usually  non-breeders ;  many  called  such 
sterile  mares  “wolf-teeth  mares.”  The 
appearance  of  such  teeth  in  the  mare  is 
a  symptom  rather  than  a  cure  of  such 
sterility.  w.  duck. 


Butchering  and  Rendering 

What  is  the  fastest  and  cleanest  way, 
the  best  method,  of  dispatching  a  200- 
pound  hog,  when  one  works  alone?  And 
what  is  the  approximate  time  required  be¬ 
tween  the  deatli  blow  and  the  actual  de¬ 
mise?  It  seems  hours  until  the  death,  al¬ 
though  is  was  actually  less  than  an  hour. 
What  is  the  best  method  of  rendering  out 
the  fat?  w  f  b 

New  York. 

You  are  evidently  getting  a  very  poor 
stick  on  the  hogs  you  have  butchered  or 
it  would  not  take  so  long  for  them  to  die. 
If  properly  stuck  they  should  bleed  to 
death  in  10  or  15  minutes.  Some  prefer 
to  stun  the  hogs  before  sticking  by  strik¬ 
ing  a  blow  at  an  angle  where  an  imagin¬ 
ary  cross  would  intersect  if  the  lines  were 
drawn  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  top  of 
the  head  to  the  opposite  eye.  Be  sure 
and  sever  the  carotid  artery  when  stick¬ 
ing,  going  in  just  in  front  of  the  breast 
bone  and  then  cutting  on  each  side  if 
you  cannot  strike  the  carotid  artery 
where  it  branches. 

On  the  average  a  hog  will  yield  about 
15  per  cent  of  its  weigLt  for  lard.  Kidney 
or  leaf  fat,  back  fat  and  carcass  trim 
makes  the  best  lard.  The  gut  fat  makes 
the  poorest  lard.  Never  render  these  two 
kinds  of  fat  together.  Trim  all  the  lean 
out.  The  skin  may  be  left  on.  Cut  the 
fat  into  chunks  not  larger  than  four  or 
five  inches  square  for  best  cooking  re¬ 
sults.  Put  in  cold  kettle  under  just  mod¬ 
erate  fire ;  do  not  get  too  hot.  Stir  fre¬ 
quently  and  do  not  fill  the  kettle  more 
than  two-thirds  full.  When  small  white 
blisters  form  on  the  cracklings  and  they 
begin  to  turn  brown  and  come  to  the  top 
it  is  ready  to  test  by  taking  out  some  of 
the  cracklings.  If  they  fry  themselves 
dry  in  a  few  seconds,  take  the  lard  off. 

After  removal  let  cool,  but  not  set, 
press  and  strain  out  the  cracklings,  put 
lard  in  thoroughly  clean  jars.  Stir  slowly 
during  cooling  after  putting  in  jars.  Bard 
so  stirred  becomes  whiter  and  finer 
grained.  Properly  rendered  and  covered 
lard  should  keep  for  years.  If  it  becomes 
rancid  it  may  be  cooked  or  just  melted 
and  sliced  raw  potatoes  added  to  take 
up  the  odor,  they  are  then  removed.  Do 
not  have  the  fat  wet  or  any  water  in  the 
kettle  when  cooking  as  it  may  cause  the 
lard  to  sour  later.  Start  the  lard  with 
just  a  little  fat  and  add  the  cut  pieces 
slowly.  r.  w.  DUCK. 


Pigs  and  Pumpkins 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  feeding 
young  pigs  that  have  been  weaned  with¬ 
out  having  to  provide  skim-milk?  I  mean 
this :  Is  there  some  protein  substitute, 
meat  scraps  or  tankage  for  instance,  that 
can  be  substituted  and  combined  in  a 
formula? 

I  should  like  you  advice  on  the  feed¬ 
ing  possibilities  of  field  pumpkins.  A 
friend  told  me  that  his  father  used  to 
feed  them  to  pigs,  with  very  fine  results. 
I  should  also  like  to  know  their  possi¬ 
bilities  for  cattle  feeding.  A.  H.  B. 

Ohio. 

Young  pigs  may  be  successfully  weaned 
without  using  skim-milk.  The  little  fel¬ 
lows  will  begin  to  eat  with  the  sow  in 
just  a  short  time.  However,  it  is  best  to 
provide  a  creep  through  a  hole  in  the  pen 
where  they  can  get  to  a  trough  of  their 
own.  If  so  fed  they  will  be  weaned  at 
about  eight  weeks  and  never  miss  the 
sow.  It  is  better  practice  to  take  them 
away  from  the  sow  at  that  time  and 
never  return  them.  I  have  done  this  with 
hundreds  of  brood  sows  and  never  injured 
an  udder.  A  good  feed  for  pigs  weaned 
as  suggested  is  a  slop  made  from  equal 
parts  cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings,  also 
add  one-tenth  the  ration  using  a  protein 
supplement.  A  good  one  is  three  parts 
fishmeal,  one  part  Alfalfa  meal,  one  part 
linseed  meal.  Also  make  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt, 
ground  limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal, 
use  this  in  the  feed  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent,  and  keep  it  before  the  brood  sows 
and  pigs  at  all  times  in  a  clean  box. 

Pumpkins  have  been  fed  very  success¬ 
fully  to  pigs  and  cows  up  to  about  half 
the  grain  ration  at  several  of  the  State 
experiment  stations.  No  advantage  was 
found  from  cooking.  The  seeds  are  high 
in  food  value  and  high  in  oil;  they  also 
act  to  prevent  and  eliminate  worms  in 
pigs.  However,  if  pumpkins  were  used  as 
the  entire  ration  for  pigs  the  high  oil 
content  of  the  seeds  fed  in  such  large 
amounts  might  cause  digestive  disturb¬ 
ances  with  the  pigs.  With  cattle  where 
they  were  used  as  the  only  feed  except 
hay  or  silage,  they  would  not  produce 
maximum  results.  R.  W.  DUCK. 


SURE 

STEP 


Only  the 
UN  ADILLA 

HAS  THIS  FEATURE! 

Unadilla  door-front  ladders,  as 
easy  to  climb  as  stairs.  .  .  Best 
Oregon  Fir  including  this  fa¬ 
mous  feature  and  steel  doweled 
staves  oan  now  be  purchased  at 
very  low  prices.  Send  for  our 
catalog,  terms  and  early  order 
discount. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


OU  can  have  definite 
protection  from  lightning  witha Cer¬ 
tified  West  Dodd  System.  Approved 
by  U.  S.  Government  and  Fire  Un¬ 
derwriters  Laboratories.  Costs  sur¬ 
prisingly  little. 


FREE  If  your  lightning  system  has 

been  up  for  years  it  may  invite  tight • 
ning  —  be  a  target  for  it  —  because  of 
,  me  bad  repair .  IWsf  Dodd  engi • 
tteers  wit /  inspect  it  without 
cost  or  obt igation  to  you.  Write 
for  free  BOOK  on  LIGHTNING 
and  name  of  dealer  nearest  you • 


WEST  DODD 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORPORATION 
116  Lafayette  Street,  Goshen,  Indiana 


"FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED" 


SENT  FREE! 

Now’s  the  best  time  to 
modernize  your  barn. 
Let  Hudson  help  you 
with  these  modern  floor 
plans  for  all  sizes  and 
types  of  barns— sent  free! 
Ask  for  them. 


The  complete  Hudson  Line  includes  sprayers,  bam 
equipment,  poultry  equipment,  garden  tools,  pumps, 
tanks,  etc.  Known  everywhere — used  everywhere. 


Sea  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  lor  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


tear  CAN 

RAISE  GOOD 
CALVES  | 

ALL  THE  TIME ! 


LEARN  HOW  FROM  THIS 

FREE  BOOK! 


^tftanna. 

Let  leading  herdsmen 
of  America  guide  you 
in  raising  better  calves. 

|  CARNATION  COMPANY 

|  Dept.  R.N.  •  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

THE  BETTEI 

X  WAY  TO  FEED  CALVES 

RECOVER 


your  old,  weakened 
stave  silo  with 
Crainelox  Continuous 
Spiral  Covering  at  Vi  cost  of  a  new  silo !  Send 
for  new  Free  book  on  Molasses  Silage  .  .  . 
also,  information  on  new  Korok  Tile  Stave 
Silo  ...  or  any  of  the  Craine  8. 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  37  Taft  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


Nows  aiul  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  April  as 
follows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (base  price);  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.80;  Class  2D.  $1,245;  Class  2E._  $1,195; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1,095;  Class 
4B,  $1.11. 

RETAIL  MILK  BRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  28  to  28% e;  extra, 
92  score,  27%e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  27  to 
27%c;  unsalted,  best,  2S %  to  29%c;  firsts,  27% 
to  28c;  centralized,  27  to  27‘/ic. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  including  premium,  20%  to 
27  %c:  standards,  22  to  22%c;  brown,  best,  25 
to  25%c;  Pacific  Coast  standards,  20 %  to  27c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  25  to  32c;  fowls,  15%  to  25%c;  ca¬ 
pons,  28%  to  30 %c:  turkeys,  21  to  2Ge;  ducks, 
20  to  22c;  squabs,  45  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1  %  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls  21  to  23c;  chickens,  20  to  25c;  turkeys, 
20  to  25c;  ducks,  13c;  geese,  10c;  squabs,  pair, 
25  to  90c;  rabbits,  lb.,  10  to  23c. 

FRUITS 


Apples,  bu..  Opalescent  80c  to  $1.13,  Golden 
Delicious  $1.13  to  $1.25,  Cortland  85c  to  $1.13, 
Stark  80  to  90c,  Baldwin  85e  to  $1.25,  Ben  Da¬ 
vis  75  to  85c,  York  $1  to  $1.25,  Stayman  Wine- 
saps  $1  to  $1.35,  Rome  Beauty  $1  to  $1.35,  De¬ 
licious  $1.18  to  $1.03.  McIntosh  $1.25  to  $1.90, 
R.  I.  Greenings  $1.13  to  $1.38,  Northern  Spy 
$1.35  to  $1.75.  Eastern,  bill.,  $2.  Pears,  En., 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt„  9 
to  12c. 

VEGETABLES 


Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Asparagus,  Jersey,  doz.  belts.,  $1  to 
Beans,  Fla.,  bu.,  50c  to  $3.  Beets, 


State,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Broccoli,  Cal., 
crate,  $2  to  $3.50.  Cabbage,  State,  white,  hag, 
30  to  50c;  l'la.,  white,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Car¬ 
rots,  State,  washed.  Ini.,  50  to  80c.  Cauliflower, 
Cal.,  crate,  75c  to  $1.75.  Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  75c 
to  $4.50.  Celery  knobs,  nearby,  bu.,  00c  to  $1. 
Chives,  L.  I.,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.  Dandelion  greens, 
nearby,  bu..  20  to  35c.  Lettuce,  S.  C.,  bu.,  75c 
to  $2.  Onions,  Mich.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  40  to 
90c;  Texas,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag^  60c  to  $1.10. 

Parsnips,  nearby,  bu..  15  to  05c.  Peas,  S.  ('., 

bu.,  00c  to  $1.15;  Cal.,  bu.,  $1.13  to  $1.75. 

Peppers.  Fla.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Radishes,  nearby, 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  Va.,  50c  to  $1.13.  Squash,  Fla., 
bskt.,.  $1.50  to  $2.75.  Turnips,  nearby,  white, 
bu.,  40c  to  $1.50.  White  potatoes,  Bermuda, 
bbl.,  $7:  Florida,  100-lb.  bag.  $1.90  to  $2.15; 

Maine.  180  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  Idaho,  100-lb. 
bag.  $2.85;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.50. 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.13%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
78%e;  oats,  40%e;  rye,  05 %e;  barley,  80%c. 
HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $18;  No.  2,  $15  to  $17;  No. 
3,  $12  to  $13;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $20. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter.  24  to  32%c;  eggs,  20%  to  24%e;  live: 
fowls,  17  to  23c;  chickens,  IS  to  23c;  turkeys, 
10  to  22c;  ducks,  14  to  18c;  dressed:  fowls,  21 
to  24%e;  chickens,  29  to  32c;  ducks,  19c. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $S.G0  to  $9; 
good  to  choice.  $8.25  to  $8.40;  good,  1,300  to 
1,400  lbs.,  $7. IK)  to  $8;  medium  to  good,  1,200 
to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.50:  tidy,  1,050  to  1.150 
lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.50 
to  $7.10;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$5.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $7;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.75  to  $5.75;  heifers, 
700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4  to  $7.50;  fresh  cows  and 
springers,  $20  to  $65. 


Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $10  to  $10.75;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.75  to  $10.90;  prime  medium  weights, 
$11  to  $11.05;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $10.90  to  $11; 
good  light:  yorkers,  $10.25  to  $10.50;  pigs,  as  to 
quality,  $9.50  to  $10;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$8  to  $9;  stags,  $3.50  to  $0.50. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $0.25  to  $0.50;;  good 
mixed,  $5.50  to  $6;  fair  mixed  ewes  and  weth¬ 
ers,  $4.25  to  $5;  cull  and  common.  $1.50  to 
$3.50;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5  to  $10.50;  Spring 
lambs,  $10  to  $13.50. 

Calves,  veal,  $9  to  $10;  heavy  and  thin  calves, 
$4  to  $8. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice.  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9; 
good,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50;  com¬ 
mon,  $5.75  to  $0.25;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$8.50  to  $9;  good,  $7.75  to  $8.25;  medium,  $7 
to  $7.50;  choice.  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $8.75  to  $9; 
good,  $8.25  to  $8.75.  Heifers,  choice,  $7.50  to 
$8.25;  good,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  medium,  $5.50  to 
$0.50;  common,  $4  to  $5.  Cows,  choice,  $5.75  to 
$0.25;  good,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  common  and  me¬ 
dium,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter, 
$3.25  to  $4.75.  Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $7.25  to 
$7.75;  cutter,  common  and  medium,  $5.25  to 
$7.25.  Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $12; 
medium,  $9  to  $10;  cull  and  common,  $0  to 
$7.50.  Feeder  and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and 
choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common  and 
medium,  $5  to  $6.50;  good  and  choice.  800  to 
1,050  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  common  and  medium,  $5 
to  $0.50.  Hogs,  good  and  choice.  160  to  180 
lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.50;  180  to  200  lbs.,  $11.25  to 
$11.50;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $11.25  to  $11.50;  220  to 
250  lbs.,  $11  to  $11.25;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $10.25 
to  $10.50;  290  to  350  lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.25;  me¬ 
dium  and  good,  350  to  500  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9.50. 
Sheep,  choice  lambs,  90  lbs.  down.  $13  to  $13.50; 
choice  clipped  lambs,  $10.50  to  $11;  medium,  $7 
to  $8;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  TV.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  Baldwins  75c  to  $1.75,  McIn¬ 
tosh  75c  to  $1.75  bu.  Conn.  U.  S.  1  Greenings 
and  Baldwins  $1  to  $1.35  bu.;  1’a.  Yorks  and 
Baldwins  85c  to  $1.10;  Va.  Yorks  $1  to  $1.15 
bu.  Me.  No.  Spvs  and  Baldwins  $2.50  to  $4 
bbl.  N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S.  1  2%-in.  $1  to  $1.10 
bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  50  to  85c  bu.  Texas 
bchd.  $1  to  $1.25  crate.  Native  beet  greens  75c 
to  $1  bu. 

Broccoli. — Cal.  24  bchs.  $4  to  $4.25  crate. 

Cabbage. — Texas  white  $1  to  $1.25  %  crate. 
Savoy  $1.25  to  $1.50  %  crate.  Me.  Danish  05  to 
75c  50-lb.  sack.  Fla.  white  $1  to  $1.25  1%  bu. 
S.  C.  75c  to  $1  1%  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1  bu.  Cal.  72 
bchs.  $2.50  to  $2.05  crate.  Ariz.  72  bchs.  $2.50 
to  $2.75  crate.  Texas  30  to  48  bchs.  $1  to  $1.25 
%  crate. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  $1.50  to  $1.75  pony  crate. 

Celery. — Cal.  washed  3  to  5  doz.  $3.50  to  $4 
%  crate.  Fla.  $2.50  to  $3.50  10-in.  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  fancy  24  cukes  $1.75 
to  $2.75  ctn. ;  50  to  00  cukes  $5  to  $0.o0  bu. 

Dandelions. — Native  outdoor  50  to  65c  bu.  N. 
J.  outdoor  40  to  50c  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  h.h.  25  to  40c  bu. 
Cal.  4  to  5  doz  heads  $2  to  .82.75  crate.  Ariz. 
4  to  5  doz.  heads  $3.50  to  $3.75  crate.  S.  C. 
Romaine  05  to  75c  1  %  bu. 

Mushrooms. — Native  fancy  GO  to  90c.  N.  Y. 
50  to  85c  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Mass.  med.  to  large  ord.  35  to  60c 
50  lbs.  N.  Y.  yellow  40  to  90c  50  lbs.  Mich, 
yellow  ord.  40  to  00c  50  lbs.  Texas  yellow  $1 
to  $1.10  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Texas  curly  $1  to  $1.25  %  crate. 

Parsnips. — Native  cut  off  25  to  40c;  fancy 
Spring  dug  50  to  65c  %  bu. 

Potatoes. — Native  $2  to  $2.35  100  lbs.  Me. 
Gr.  Mts.  $2.25  to  $2.00  100  lbs.  P.  E.  I.  fancy 
$2.75  to  $2.85  90  lbs.  Fla.  No.  1  $5  to  $5.25  bbl. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  h.h.  $1.10  to 
$1.50  bu.  Va.  outdoor  25  to  50c  bu. 

Spinach. — Texas  90c  to  $1  bu.  Va.  75c  tp  $1 
bu. 

Squash.- — Native  nubbard  $3  to  $4  bbl.  Blue 
Hubbard  4  to  5c  lb.  Fla.  Blue  Ilubbard  5c  lb. 

Tomatoes. — -Native  h.h.  28  to  35c  lb.  Fla.  ord. 
$1.75  to  $2.25  lug.  Mexican  $2.75  to  $3.25  lug. 

Turnips. — Native  Rutabagas  75c  to  $1.  Purple 
tops  40  to  50c  bu.  White  capes  $1  bu.  I’.  E.  I. 
Rutabagas  $1  to  $1.15  50  lbs. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  31  to  32c,  firsts  30 
to  30%e  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  20c; 
extras  25c  doz.;  white  specials  25c,  extras  24c 
doz. ;  western  henneries  brown  25c,  white  24e. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Fowls  western  4  to  6  lbs. 
24  to  26c,  3  to  4  lbs.  22  to  24c,  native  27  to 
2Se.  poorer  23  to  26c.  Broilers  western  24  to  29c, 
native  fancy  28  to  30c,  poorer  23  to  27c.  Duck¬ 
ling  20c  lb.  Live:  Fowl  fancy  23  to  24c,  Leg¬ 
horns  18  to  20c.  Chickens  large  23  to  24c,  small¬ 
er  21  to  22c.  Leghorns  19  to  20c.  Roosters  15 
to  10c  lb.  Broilers  large  23c,  medium  20  to 
21c.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  plucked 
and  bled,  50  to  75c,  mostly  60  to  65c  each. 


This  team  of  oxen  is  the  property  of  Chief  Clinton  Richard  of  the  Tuscorora 
Indian  Reservation  near  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  is  generally  driven  by  his  son 
shown  in  the  picture.  Chief  Richard  teas  formerly  a  prosperous  Indian  farmer  and 
prominent  in  Indian  affairs.  Adversities  during  the  depression  have  been  severely 
felt  by  him  and  he  is  trying  now  to  make  a  come-back.  This  is  probably  the  only 
team  of  oxen  that  has  been  in  Niagara  County  for  a  couple  of  generations. 


Wood  as  Fuel 

Of  all  methods  of  heating,  the  most 
comforting  and  congenial  is  the  wood 
fire.  Whether  the  fuel  be  the  pine  knots 
of  the  tide  water  South,  the  oak  of  the 
mountains,  or  the  maple,  birch,  and 
hickory  of  the  North,  there  is  a  charm 
about  the  snap  and  crackle — a  healthy 
tang  about  the  fragrant  wood  smoke  that 
no  other  fuel  possesses.  It  was  the  only 
fuel  our  ancestors  had  and  though  their 
wide  fire-places  lacked  the  efficiency  of 
modern  heating  devices,  what  steam  pipes 
or  vapour  system  can  bring  to  us  the 
spirit  of  good-fellowship  and  romance 
which  tales  of  the  old  fire-place  days  have 
given  us? 

Another  thing,  wood  has  the  faculty,  as 
every  farmer  knows  of  dual  heating  for 
who  ever — no  matter  what  the  low  tem¬ 
perature — failed  to  “warm  up”  while 
wielding  an  axo  or  performing  part  of 
a  duet  with  a  cross-cut  saw? 

A  skilled  woodsman  is  invaluable  on 
the  farm  when  the  time  comes  for  getting 
out  the  fuel.  No  mean  skill  is  required 
to  sharpen  an  axe,  file  and  set  a  saw,  fell 
a  tree  and  cut  it  up  without  accident  or 
delay.  A  careless,  ignorant  workman  can 
find  plenty  of  trouble.  Lodged  trees,  fall¬ 
ing  tree  tops,  trees  splitting  and  jumping 
from  the  stumps  unexpectedly,  all  these 
are  things  a  good  man  takes  as  few 
chances  with  as  possible.  A  master  of 
axe,  saw,  lever,  and  peavey  (cant-hook) 
is  a  mighty  good  companion  in  the  winter 
woods.  Such  a  man  will  know  how  to 
wedge  the  tree  so  it  will  fall  just  where 
he  wants  it.  He  will  have  a  small,  thin 
wedge  to  insert  in  the  cut  (or  “kerf”)  of 
the  log  so  that  the  big  saw  will  not  bind 
when  half  cut  off.  By  his  lever  and  peavey 
he  will  keep  the  log  so  that  its  own  weight 
will  help  the  sawing,  and  when  the  chunk 
is  cut  off  and  ready  for  splitting,  he  will 
show  you  that  “looking”  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  hitting  if  you  would  dodge  the 
knots  and  quirls. 

The  old  way  used  to  be  to  cut  off  a 
section  of  the  log  every  14  inches  and 
then  split  the  wood  into  the  required 
sizes,  so  far  as  the  knots  would  permit. 
In  these  days  of  buzz  saws,  and  tractors, 
many  prefer  when  possible  to  cut  large 
logs  into  six  or  eight  foot  lengths  and 
split  these  into  more  portable  pieces  with 
wedge  and  sledge  hammer  and  then  “buzz” 
them  up  with  the  circular  saw.  A  good 
buzz  saw  and  tractor  can  keep  pretty 
busy  in  a  neighborhood  and  often  goes 
visiting  on  the  same  co-operative  basis 
as  is  practiced  at  silo  filling  and  threshing 
time.  However,  good  work  can  be  done 
without  much  help.  The  writer  had  a 
gasoline  engine  set  in  a  back  room.  This 
engine  was  equipped  with  a  shaft  and  one 
pulley  in  the  wood-shed  ran  a  buzz  saw. 
A  big  sliding  door  on  one  side  gave  con¬ 
venient  room  for  driving  a  load  of  limbs 
or  long  wood  where  it  could  be  easily 
unloaded  on  to  the  saw  table.  The  man 
tending  the  saw  could  throw  the  wood 
right  on  to  the  wood  pile  in  the  shed. 
Two  men  could  work  it  handily  and  even 
one  man  could  work  up  a  remarkable 
amount. 

There  has  always  been  discussion  of 
the  varieties  best  for  fuel.  It  depends  on 
the  location.  In  the  Adirondaeks  birch 
is  the  favorite.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  sugar  maple  leads.  In  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Catskills — hickory  and  oak  bring 
the  best  price.  The  Southern  mountain¬ 
eers  use  oak  with  pitch  pine  for  quick 
results  and  it  is  said  that  the  Seminole 
Indians  refused  to  leave  Florida  because 
they  could  not  live  without  the  “flat” 
knots  of  the  long-leaf  pine.  Any  well 
seasoned  wood  is  fair  if  you  keep  away 
from  “popple.”  Do  not  try  to  burn  bass¬ 
wood.  willow,  or  white  elm  when  the  wood 
is  green.  Hard  woods  are  popular  because 
of  the  embers  so  valuable  in  the  old  fire¬ 
place  cookery.  Soft  woods  burn  into  light, 
fluttery  ashes. 

We  can  not  all  afford  fire-places  but 
the  farm  house  that  is  lucky  enough  to 
have  one  of  the  old  timers  has  a  ready 
market  for  the  old  stumps  and  knots  that 
defy  axe  and  wedge. 


LEARN  ABOUT 


LIGHTNING 

During  the  past  few  years  methods  of 
Lightning  Protection  have  changed. 
Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your 
home  or  farm  buildings  are  safe? 

Are  you  paying  the  most  economical 
insurance  rates?  We  can  give  you 
free  information  on  the  best  and  lat¬ 
est  methods  of  Lightning  Protection. 
Write  today  for  this  information. 


LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  N.  Y. 

POWELSON  BUILDING 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


THRIVE  AND  GROW 

Chicks  available  every  week  of  the  year.  All 
chicks  irom  carefully  culled  Breeders,  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  by  thorough  tube 
method.  Special  prices  to  large  users.  Our 
long-time  guarantee  of  1C0%  safe  arrival  still 
stands.  We  deliver  husky,  livable  chicks. 
Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  ad¬ 
vance  order  discount. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

28  Years  of  Hatching  Experience  Insure  Your  Satisfaction 


Big-  Daily  Hatches 
of  COLONIAL  CHICKS 


makes  possible  QUICK  SERVICE 
Thousands  shipped  safely  to  all  New 
England  states  every  season.  Why 
experiment  when  you  can  get  chicks 
.  .  from  the  world’s  largest  producers  at 

such  low  prices?  They  must  give  results  or  so  many 
wouldn  t  be  sold!  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  100% 
live  delivery'.  Prepaid.  White  Leghorns,  100 — $7.00: 
500  $35.00;  1,000 — $69.00.  S.  C.  Reds.  White  and 

Bufr  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes. 
‘p,0^*7;40^500- $36-5°l  I. ooo— $73.00.  Assorted 
kll  breeds,  100 — $5.40.  Assorted  heavy  breeds,  100 — 
$6.90.  Free  catalog  gives  complete  list,  also  hybrids 
and  sexed  chicks.  Biood  tested — approved. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Box  765,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 


■  IM  ^  ?  O  Large  Type  English  White  Leghorn 
UWI1VI  o  Chicks,  $7.50  per  leu.  TURKEY 
RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Millersiown,  Pa. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  pick-outs*  ^  in  pullets. 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Fittstown,  X.  J. 


BARRED  Rock  Chicks  and  Eggs  —  Wonderful  stock. 
Priced  light.  SMITH'S  ROCK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn. 


It/UITF  INMAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— World's  great. 
••Ill  It  iniHHH  est  layers,  immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  bahy  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


PARDEE’S 
EKIN 


Ducklings 


$22  —  IOO 

deliv  ere<i . 

Eggs,  $11. 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Islip,  L.  I.,  n.Y. 


FINEST  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  GOOSE  EGGS 

Shanley  Farms  Phone  4-3  Thomaston,  Conn. 


nTTrtn  IlilT  C  High  producing  Runners.  $7  for  50. 

I/ULALijTUO  HARRY  BIRMI3.1I,  >orth  Collins.  5.  Y. 


IYUCKLINGS — Wh.  Indian  Rnnners.  High  Prodncing  strain. 
U  Satisfaction  guar.  L3KEVIE1V  FOl'L'l'HY  FAHM,Barlter,?i.Y. 


Ducklings 


Quality  Pekins.  $16—100;  Imperials.  *18—100. 

LIPORY’S  DUCK  FARM  -  Fittstown,  N.  J. 


DUCKLINGS 


from  large  hardy  breeders,  l  4c  del. 

E.  SHORE  DUCK  FARM,  Delrnar,  Del. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLE RSV  I LLE,  PA. 


LARGEST  MARYLAND  B R E E D ER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


Reid  turkey  farm,  quality  breeders 

Freehold.  New  Jersey  AND  POULTS 


PEARL,  White  Guinea,  Mallard  Duck,  Ringneck  Pheas¬ 
ant  Hatching  Eggs.  LAKEVIEW  FARM,  Athol,  Maas. 


DINGNECK  PHEASANTS—  Breeding  Stock.  Eggs, 
I\  $10—100.  EVEUKT  ('.  TYLER,  Moroton  Heights,  Conn. 


- - — 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  :  :  : 


New  York. 


J.  R.  BENTON. 


ELMER  H.  WENE 


10  BREEDS 


250,000  WEEKLY  DURING  MAY  AND  JUNE 


Order  your  chicks  where  you  fair  get  them  on  the  date  you  select — 100  or  10,000.  Wene  Chicks 
are  famous  for  Bigger  Eggs — BETTER  Broilers  and  Medium  Roasters  because  for  15  years  Wene 
Bloodtested  Breeding  Flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred  for  High  Egg  Production, 
Health,  Vigor  and  Long  Life.  Our 
males.  Impartial  tests  show  our  original 

15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds — with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 


Per  IOO 
up 

Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


Super-Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  beaded  by 
triginal  Wyan-Roek  breed  reach  broiler  age  (2%  lbs.)  10  to 
Is — with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported. 

PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY- FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS 

That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers. 

Meerwald  Bros.,  South  Dennis,  N.  J. ,  write:  "1266  Super  Mating  Wene 
Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes; 

"My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.” 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


WENE  CHICK  f  ARmS 


VINELAND,  N.J. 
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CHICKS  ac?Io.05 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . 7-00 

New  Hampshires .  7.50 

H.  Mix  .  6.00 

.Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


■  ■■REDUCED  P  II  I  C  E  S  B  ■  ■ 

WEADER’S  Nested  CHICKS 

Large  Wli.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Asst.  Breeds.. . $7.45 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orps . $7.95 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas . $9.95 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  del.  postpaid.  Bronze  Turkeys 

45c  ea.  WEADER’S  Elec.  Hatchery,  Bx  R,  McClure,  Pa. 


«-p »  rp  wnTirT  RICHFIELD  hatchery’s 
1.  AML  li  U  1  let  Quality  Chick* — Antigen  Test 

Womer’s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

Iloavy  Mixed  .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Assorted  Breeds  $6.30.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders. 
Free  Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contests;  High  Records  made;  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years;  8,000  breeders 
2  to  9  years  old,  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BUY  OUR  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 

No  better  Quality  anywhere.  Trapnested,  bloodtested,  eggs 
direct  from  New  England's  foremost  breeders.  Also  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  W.vandottes,  White  Runner  Ducklings,  and 
Turkey  Poults,  from  Penna.  largest  breeding  farm.  FREE 
folders.  Seidelton  Farms,  Bx  R,  Washlngtonville,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  dr. 
May  &  June  Prices  $7.50  per  100,  $75  per  1000. 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


ruirvc  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks.  Antigen 
CHICKO  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.C.W.Leghorns,  large  type  ..$7.00  $33.00  $65 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks .  7.50  36.00  72 

R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas. .  7.50  36.00  72 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  38.00  75 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid, 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATAIA1G. 

Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Order 

R.  W.  ELSASSER, 


WIDE  HAUL 


CHICKS 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  $8.00.  N.  H.  Reds - $9.00 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P  P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAIistervllle,  Pa. 


ERBSTER’S  ^11 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  \ 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  >  \x  _ 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Anconas  \  *r 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


NIEMOND’S  TESTED  CHICKS 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. .  7.00  35.00  70 
H.  Mix,  $6.50.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx.R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  100 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds .  97.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes...  7.25 

A  A  Grade  White  Leghorns .  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns .  6.60 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.5  0 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


HUSKY  ehlaetcch^S  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  New 
Hampshire  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Buff 
Orpingtons  $8-100.  Large  White  Leghorns  $7.50-100. 
Heavy  Mixed  $7-100.  Postage  Paid. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BANKER’S  QUALITY  from  carefully  selected,  blood 

tested  breeders.  Large  type  White  Leghorns.  Barron 
strain.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Hubbard  strain.  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  Bunner 
and  White  Pekin  ducklings.  Write  for  prices 

Goodflox  Poultry  Farm.  Earle  Banker,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Blood-Tested  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Write  for  prices. 

SCARBOROUGH  HATCHERY,  Milford,  Del. 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’*  Hatchery.  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  Yoric 


CHICKS 


Or.  ROMIG  S  tested 

Bar  or  W.  Rocks  $8.-100;  New  Hampshires  $10.-100; 
Utility  grade  $8.-100;  W.  Jersey  Giants  $10.-100;  W. 
Minorcas  or  W.  Wyand.  $9.-100;  W.  Leg.  $8.-100;  H. 
Mix  $7.50-100;  100%  live  prep’d  arrival.  Send  for  cir. 
F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


KOCH’S  ?*&  CHICKS 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  White.  Buff  &  Barred  Bocks.  N. 
H.  &  R.  I-  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  White  &  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  &  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Springe,  Pa. 


200,000  S.  C.  White  &.  Brown  Leghorn  Chicks  for  1936. 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

CHICKS  CHICKS  CHICKS  CHICKS  CHICKS 
$2.25  $4.25  $8.00  $38.75  $75.00 

Houseworth’s  Leghorn  Farms,  Bx  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


MT.  ROAD  fiffiS,  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  N.H.  Reds,  Buff  Orp. ,  W.  &Blk.  Min.. 
M7.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  $8.  Heavy  Mix  $7.  Postpd. 
100%  del.  Mt.  Road  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Troxelville,  Pa. 


BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $8.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  N  Hampshires,  $8-100:  Big  W.  Legs. 
$7.50-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.  P.  P. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


from  carefully  selected  Blood-Tested 
stock.  Large  W.  Leg.  $7.00;  B, 
Rooks  $7.50;  Mixed  $6.00.  CIRCULAR.  LONG’S 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


While.  Heavy  Producers. 
Large  chalk  white  eggs. 
Baby  Chicks  For  Sale. 
Catalog  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 


MINORCAS 


AwFAIRPORT  CHICKS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Get  the  FACTS — how  you 
can  make  more  money 
with  Fairport  Chicks.  Our 
strict  breeding  and  blood¬ 
testing  program  is  your 
profit  insurance  —  because 
Fairport  breeders  are  bred 
for  size  and  egg  produo. 
tion.  9  Profitable  breeds. 
Before  you  invest 
—Investigate ! 

NEW  CATALOG 
FREE! 

Write  today  for  Big 
FREE  Catalog  and 
low  prices.  Box  42 


NOW  •  two  weeks 
supply  ol  chick  feed 
with  chick  orders 
booked  3  weeks  or 
more  In  advance. 


BR00KSIDE 

BLOOD-TESTED 

CHICKS 

From  carefully  culled  flocks. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
(Add  la  por  chick  for  less 
than  50.) 

English  Strain  White  Leghorns  50  100  500 

and  Barred  Rocks  . $4.50  $8.50  $42.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  4.25  8.00  40.00 

N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds .  4.75  9.00  45.00 

Rockhorns  (Crossbred)  .  4.50  8.50  42.50 

Mixed  and  Assorted  .  3.75  7.00  35.00 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  In  Electrio  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  or  White  Bocks .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7,60 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.26 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 
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Big  1 

Blood-ta 
Pa.  Stati 
od).  Ht 
Reserve 
prices  $6 
$63.00  pi 
delivery 
order,  ca 

English  Leghorns 

sted  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
3  Tube  Agglutination  Meth- 
ms  weigh  up  to  7  lb*, 
order  now  at  these  low 
.75  per  100,  $32.00  per  500, 
>r  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
guaranteed.  10%  books 
n  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

Marvin  F. 

Noll  ft 

|  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 

SFYFH  also  regular 

JLALLf  UI11UIVO  l>ay  Old  CHICKS 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog — all  leading  breeds — bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  SO,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


LARGE  LEGHORNS  and 
Sturdy  New  Hampshires 

My  specialty  breeds  have  what 
every  poultryman  expects; 
Laying  ability:  fast  growing 
Address  and  profit  showing  birds.  Send 
R.  D.  3  for  prices  and  24  page  catalog. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prices  on 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

Mixed  Chicks . 


C.  O,  D.  from 
Farm  Flocks 

25  50  100 

$2.00  $3.50  $6.50 
2.25  4.00  7.50 
2.25  4.00  7.50 
2.50  4.50  8.50 
2.00  3.50  6.00 


C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

BOX  109.  -  MINGOVILLE,  Pa. 


Healthy — Vigorous — No  BWD.  Fully  Guaranteed  BIG 
TYPE  Trapnested  White  Leghorns — Frostproof  Brown 
Leghorns — Giant  Black  Minorcas — Partridge,  White, 
Barred  Rocks — Columbian  &  White  Wyandottes — Reds 
&  N.  H.  Reds — Sexed  chicks — Free  Catalog. 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Bx.  60,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


HOLLYWOOD  Leghorns— May  delivery.  Chicks,  *7—100. 
$70—1000.  4  wk.  Pullets,  June  del.  $30—1007 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 

PAIGE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Leghorns  $7-100.  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds  $8-100.  Mixed  $6.50.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postage  Paid. 

GEO.  W.  PAIGE.  Box  R.  SELINSGROVE.  PA. 


r 
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LINCOLN  HATCHERY 

Box  E  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 
It  Will  Pay  You  to  Write  Us 


□ 


FLirlrc  and  PiiIIaFc  HRnson  and  R.O.P.  mated  White 
LUltlts  ulIU  I  llllclh  Leghorns, Browns,  Anconas,  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  Pullets  6,  8,  10  weeks.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2  R,  Zeeland,  Mich 


POULTRY  INDUSTRY’S  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

The  New  Jersey  Poultryman  is  the  only  poultry  publica¬ 
tion  issued  every  week  and  costs  less  than  a  penny  a 
week.  Keep  posted  on  news  of  markets,  breeders  and 
hatcheries.  Send  60c  for  a  year  (52  issues),  $1  for  3 
years  (156  issues).  BOX  374,  VINELAND,  N.  I. 


Poultry  Problems 


Gritty  Spots  in  Eggs 

My  chickens  are  laying  eggs  with  a 
brown  gritty  spot  in  them,  which,  when 
taken  between  the  fingers,  feels  like  sand. 
I  have  tried  different  kinds  of  scratch  and 
laying  mash.  They  have  plenty  of  grit 
and  greens  and  seem  healthy  in  every 
way.  J.  c. 

New  York, 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  foreign 
bodies  within  eggs,  as  any  small  particle, 
or  even  large  bodies,  that  finds  its  way 
into  the  oviduct  is  likely  to  be  enclosed 
with  the  white  in  the  egg  shell.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  explanation  of  eggs  within 
eggs,  a  fully  formed  egg  is  forced  back¬ 
ward  to  meet  one  being  built  up  in  regu¬ 
lar  manner  and  to  become  enclosed  within 
the  shell  as  the  latter  descends.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  substance  you  find  is  but 
suspect  that  it  is  a  bit  of  hardened  shell 
that,  in  some  way,  has  become  separated 
from  the  rest  and  is  enclosed  instead  of 
enveloping  the  yolk  and  white.  M.  B.  D. 


Loss  of  Head  Feathers 

Several  of  my  hens  have  lost  the  feath¬ 
ers  from  the  top  of  their  heads  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  dry  scale  left.  What  is  the 
probable  cause?  1  have  used  vaseline 
and  sulphur  and  carbon  oil  with  sulphur 
and  lard  on  it,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
help  much.  L.  A.  d. 

This  is  probably  the  work  of  the  de¬ 
pluming  mite,  a  small  parasite  that  lives 
in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  skin  and 
causes  breaking  and  loss  of  feathers.  Lit¬ 
tle  harm  is  done  other  than  to  the  fowl's 
appearance  and  the  mite  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  rubbing  in  some  mild  grease 
over  the  bare  spots.  Time  will  be  re¬ 
quired  thereafter  for  renewal  of  the  lost 
plumage.  Ordinary  sulphur  ointment 
should  be  efficient  in  destroying  the 
mite.  m.  b.  D. 


Powdered  Milk  for  Chicks 

I  find  I  am  unable  to  get  sour  milk  to 
start  my  chicks  on  and  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  start  them  without.  I  have  heard 
about  powdered  milk  and  am  wondering 
if  someone  could  tell  me  if  this  would  be 
a  good  substitute  and  how  to  prepare  it. 

New  York.  s.  c. 

One  of  the  dried  milk  products,  dried 
skim  or  buttermilk,  or  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk  may  well  be  used  in  feeding  chicks 
where  liquid  milk  is  not  available.  Dried 
milk  may  be  used  in  the  mash  fed  as  a 
substitute  for  beef  scrap  or,  perhaps,  with 
it,  making  the  usual  proportion  of  beef 
scrap  one-half  quantity  and  the  balance 
dried  milk.  There  is  little,  if  any,  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  dried  skim  and  butter¬ 
milk  as  far  as  feeding  value  goes.  Semi¬ 
solid  buttermilk  is  fed  diluted  with  water 
to  make  a  drink  or  as  it  comes  from  the 
container  in  paste  form ;  about  one  part 
semi-solid  buttermilk  to  seven  of  water 
makes  a  suitable  drink.  m.  b.  d. 


Hatching  Goose  Eggs 

We  are  hatching  some  goose  eggs  and 
would  like  to  know  if  putting  warm  wa¬ 
ter  on  these  eggs  towards  the  last  will  be 
enough  to  soften  the  shell  so  that  the 
goslings  can  break  through?  Or  is  there 
something  else  that  we  can  get'  that  would 
be  better?  b.  T. 

It  is  usually  best  to  entrust  goose  eggs 
to  the  mother  goose  or  to  hens  for  hatch¬ 
ing  and,  if  hens  are  used  or  geese  away 
from  the  water,  to  sprinkle  the  eggs  with 
tepid  water  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
hatch,  a  30-day  period  on  the  average. 
The  first  goslings  hatched  are  best  taken 
away  from  the  mother  hen  or  goose  and 
kept  in  a  warm  place  until  the  later  ones 
are  hatched  and  ready  to  leave  the  nest ; 
otherwise,  the  first  may  be  taken  away 
with  the  foster  mother  before  the  entire 
hatch  has  been  completed,  M.  B.  D. 


Successful  Turkey  Raising 


There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion 
that  turkeys  are  hard  to  raise.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Miller,  Brown  County,  Ohio, 
consider  the  brooding  of  poults  and  rais¬ 
ing  them  to  25-pound  birds  by  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  a  simple,  though 
busy  process.  Last  year  with  the  help 
of  their  son,  David,  they  successfully 
raised  more  than  309  extra  quality  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  turkeys,  probably  the  largest 
flock  raised  in  Brown  County  in  1935. 

Last  season  only  15  turkey  hens  and 
two  toms  were  kept  as  a  breeding  pen, 
but  this  year  the  flock  is  increased  to  35 
hens  and  four  toms  as  they  are  planning 
to  have  500  prize  birds  for  the  holiday 
market,  besides  selling  some  eggs  for 
hatching  purposes.  In  recent  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  Millers  some  interesting 
points  for  success  with  turkeys,  founded 
on  their  own  experience  were  brought  out. 
First,  hatching  eggs  are  kept  no  longer 
than  10  or  12  days,  then  set  under  It.  I. 
Ited  hens  in  nests  on  the  floor  of  the 
brooder  house.  Hens  are  set  so  that 
hatches  come  off  every  two  weeks  from 
the  first  or  middle  of  April  until  about 
September  15.  Second,  when  the  little 
turkeys  hatch,  they  are  placed  with  the 
turkey  hens  who  care  for  them  while  they 
go  on  about  the  business  of  laying.  Mrs. 
Miller  stated  they  have  never  had  the 
least  difficulty  in  teaching  the  little  poults 
to  eat,  as  they  eat  as  readily  and  heartily 
as  baby  chicks.  Third,  on  the  Miller 
farm  the  poults  are  fed  from  the  start  a 
growing  mash  which  is  kept  before  them 
at  all  times,  until  they  are  sold  for 


Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s. 

Other  important  factors  emphasized  by 
the  Millers  are;  To  insure  healthy  baby 
“turks,”  keep  them  dry.  Some  present- 
day  breeders  raise  their  poults  in  feed¬ 
ing  batteries  for  this  reason  and  to  keep 
them  from  contaminated  ground.  The 
Millers  follow  the  open-range  method, 
are  very  careful  to  keep  the  poults  from 
getting  wet  and  to  keep  them  from  rang¬ 
ing  with  other  poultry,  especially  chick¬ 
ens.  That  turkeys  contract  “blackhead" 
if  allowed  to  range  on  ground  where 
chickens  range,  is  an  established  fact.  On 
the  Miller  farm  the  turkey  eggs  are 
hatched  under  purebred,  blood-tested  R.  I. 
Red  hens,  but  the  poults  are  placed  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  turkey  hens.  All  tur¬ 
keys  are  kept  in  large,  well-fenced  mead¬ 
ows,  bordered  with  timber,  across  the 
road  from  all  other  poultry. 

Five  years  ago  the  Millers  started  in 
turkey-raising  with  25  poults  and  have 
increased  their  flock  each  year.  Three 
years  ago  thieves  stole  their  entire  flock 
just  before  Thanksgiving.  Since  that 
time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  have  used  the 
tattoo  system  of  identification,  each  bird 
having  under  its  wing  the  owner’s  own 
individual  mark:  F — M  (F  bar  M).  Liv¬ 
ing  on  busy  State  Route  74,  all  turkeys 
are  sold  at  the  roadside,  alive  or  dressed 
to  order.  April  hatched  poults  will  weigh 
20  to  25  pounds  by  Thanksgiving  and  Au¬ 
gust  hatched,  from  10  to  12  pounds.  Old 
customers  return  yearly  and  bring  friends 
to  secure  these  high-quality,  fine-flavored 
birds  to  grace  their  holiday  tables.  J.  J. 


Part  of  the  Miller  Flock  of  Fine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
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You  just  can’t  doubt  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  140,000  honest  poultry 
raisers  who  have  bought  FORTY 
MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS.  Their 
preference  for  Sleb’s  Oversize  Chicks 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re¬ 
markable  value  that  could  possibly 
be  offered.  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  ONE 
GRADE  ONLY,  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  Insures  you 
a  highly  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  prepaid  delivery. 

AVOID  DELAY— ORDER  NOW 

PRICES  PREPAID  lOO  500  1000 

"h"^’B!;Lefoms  *  V$7.95$38.50$74.50 

Bd.,  Wh..Bf. Rocks,  1  ^  ^  ^ 

S.  d.Reds,  Wh.  Wyands.  J  QAC  41  Q0 
Butt  Orpingtons  )  **•*++*  I  .vw 

Wh^Orps*!,  S?  L?  Wyand^S  j  8.95  43.50 
Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers.  .  7.45  36.00 
Light  Mixed  for  Layers  .  .  .  6.95  33.50 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  •  •  7.15  34.50 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  ....  5.95  28.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 
CCVCn  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Mln- 
iSE.AL.LJ  orcas--Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45;  Any 
PUIPKtHeavy  Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
lr  n  1 1*  $8.95.  90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  132,  Lincoln,  III. 


79.50 

84.50 

69.50 

64.50 

66.50 

54.50 


Hatched  &  Sold  by  the  Golden  Rule 

l’ure-brcd  Golden  Rule  Chicks  are  your  safeguard 
against  inferior  chicks,  your  guarantee  of  strong, 
vigorous,  large  type,  healthy  chicks.  You’ll  find 
Golden  Rule  prices  are  very  reasonable.  Get  our  Dis¬ 
count  for  Early  Chick  Orders.  18  favorite  varieties, 
oil  bred  for  high  production  of  large  s' ze eggs  Blood- 
tested  for  BWD  by  antigen  method.  Chick  losses 
first  14  days  replaced  at  %  regular  price.  100% 
alive  arrival  guaranteed  BEAUTIFUL  32-PAGE 
CATALOG  FREE.  Write  today. 

OLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY.  Box  26,  Bucyrus,  Ohio 


C/i  eA^l  YaM&it  Chioc  1 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  &  W.  Plymouth  Rocks _  7.50  37.50  75.00 

8.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

8  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

lleavv  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained 


antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


fMjSA  CjtSSk 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


May  &  June  Prices,  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.l.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  7.50  37.50  75 
N  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas.  8.50  42.50  85 
IT.  Mix  $7.  Hatches  every  MON.  &  THUR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
earofuliy  culled  wider  my  personal  supervision.  Elec. 
Hatched  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now  Catalog  free. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


S+ick^  STOCKS 


HI-GRADE  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  8.00  40.00  80 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  45.00  90 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  35.00  70 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C  O  D.  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


r  "  ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.50  37.50  75 

Red-Rock  Cross,  N.H.Reds,  W.&B  Min  8.50  42.50  85 

Assorted  $7.00-100.  Ail  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  A 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COIL  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


U\.s*’s  c**c*s 


Order  Now.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  25  50  100  1000 

Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70 

Buff  or  Bl.  Leghorns.  Anconas  ..  2.25  4.25  8.00  75 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

Wh.  Wyand.  R.  I.  &  N.  II.  Reds  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

N.H.  BEDS.  Grade  A.  Guar.  Liv.  2.75  5.50  10.50  100 
Wh.  Ind.  Runner  Ducklings  ....  4.00  7.75  15.00  145 
Carefully  ('titled  Blood-tested  Chicks.  Full  Bred  selected 
Breeders.  Excellent  duality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
„  ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  -  Port  Trcvorton,  Pa. 


1 STOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  duality  oliicks  for  Juno  delivery  at  $7.00  per  IOO. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog.  Chicks  100% 
liio  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 


Box  R. 


Kleinfcliertville.Pj. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Wo  are  direct  import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on 
mountain  range. 


CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  IOO. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  T  Richfield,  Pa. 


Chick*.  Breeders  IL  W.  D.  Tested, 
'inuntn  O  Large  Typo  Wh.  Legs.  $7.50-100. 
.Wi'Vh  '  Buff  Rocks.  R  l.  Reds  $8-100.  Wh.  Giants 
u/a'^2?'  klix  $7-100.  Safo  del  postpaid.  Circular. 
WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


plf  C  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  A  New 
Jr'*  ** Hampshire  Reds  from  Pedigreed 
stocK.  State  Blood-Tested  A  Supervised.  Circular  free, 
t-  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAIUtervlll®,  Pa. 


Various  Egg  Contests 


STORRS,  CONN. 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State  College. 
Report  for  week  ending  April  23,  giving  high 
pens  in  principal  varieties: 


NKWr  HAMPSHIRES 

Eggs 

Points 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 

.  .  .1178 

1252 

Steelman  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

. .  .1242 

1243 

WHITE  ROCKS— 

Kalerok  Farm.  Mass . 

.  .  .1247 

1226 

E.  J.  and  G.  C.  Morgan.  Conn.... 

11222 

BARRED  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

.  .  .1273 

1307 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

.  .  .1149 

1233 

Dryden  Poultry  Farm,  Cal . 

.  .1249 

1186 

It.  I.  REDS— 

South  Bend  Poultry  Farm,  Mass. . 

. . .1384 

1458 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 

1407 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

.  .  .1322 

1317 

Benj.  Brundage  &  Sons,  Conn.... 

.  .  .  1 239 

1309 

George  B.  Treadwell.  Mass . 

.  .  .1244 

1302 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . 

1381 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 

1369 

Wm.  I..  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y.... 

.  .  .1344 

1362 

Charles  Lind,  N.  J . 

. . . 1 298 

1343 

Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  Y . 

. . .1296 

1320 

FARMING  DALE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  April  2T: 
WHITE  LEGHORNS—  Points  Eggs 

George  A.  Pearce  . 1073  1083 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm . 1553  1482 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . . 1418  1435 

Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm  . 1414  1481 

W.  Whiting  . 1382  1394 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 1349  1342 

R.  I.  REDS— 

Moss  Farm  . 1009  1559 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . . 1356  1355 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1350  1339 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE® — 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  . 1367  1353 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 1489  1547 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Farm  . 1472  1480 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

Faith  Farm  . 1409  1402 

Faith  Farm  . 1249  1318 

CROSS— 

Hall  Bros . 1472  1420 


STAFFORD,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  High  pens  for  week  ending  April  27 
WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

Pryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal. 1719 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y . 1711 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio  . . 1619 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y 
R.  I.  REDS— 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Rods.  Mass... 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1595 

Ilonier  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y.. 

Ben  McKune,  N.  Y. .  .  .  .  . 

HEW  HAMPSHIRE® 

Walter  A.  Stacy,  N.  H.. 

E.  N.  Larrabee.  N.  II... 

Hubbard  Farm,  N.  H . 1443 

HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 

Carried_on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  High  pens  for  week  ending  April  27: 
WHITE  LEGHORNS—  Egg  Points 


Eggs 

Points 

.1719 

1796 

.1711 

1754 

.  1669 

1752 

.1619 

1699 

.1698 

1678 

.1638 

1771 

1668 

.  1623 

1656 

.1473 

1568 

.1626 

1659 

.  1515 

1606 

.1443 

1509 

Carey  Farms.  Ohio  . 1735 

Schwagler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y . 1729 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1008 

Creighton  Brothers,  Ind . 1718 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich . 1007 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

Dumka  Brothers,  N.  Y . 1594 

1\  S.  Davis,  N.  H . 1007 

Dumka  Poultry  Farm.  N.  Y . 1480 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 
Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal..  1810 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc.,  Mass . 1730 

Arthur  J.  Day,  N.  Y . 1600 

Whimsy  Farm,  Vt . 1030 


1830 

1779 

1755 

1742 

1728 

105S 

1005 

1552 

1779 

1705 

1073 

1001 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  G.  M.  Luff,  man¬ 
ager.  Egg  prices  April  30: 

1,090  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  extras  .  25%@30%  . 

Fancy  medium  .  23%  @24%  . 


Grade  A 

extra  . 

...  25% 

@27% 

24%  @26% 

Grade  A 

medium  . .  . , 

.  .  .  23 

@25 

22  @25 

Pullets 

.  .  .  19 

@21 

18  @21% 

Peewees 

.  .  15 

@16% 

17 

FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

Phone  Flemington  175.  Egg  prices  May 


1. 


1,187  cases  sold. 

White 

Brown 

Fancy  extra  . 

.  26'  -@2S% 

Fancy  medium  . 

.  22  @24 

.  .  . 

... 

Grade  A  extra  . 

.  25%  @26% 

24 

@25 

Grade  A  medium  .... 

.  21  @24% 

20 

@23  ■ 

Pullets  . 

.  IS  @21 

19 

Peewees  . 

.  15  @17 

15 

@16 

HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

Egg  Auction  Market;  phone  Hightstown  484; 
T.  S.  Field,  manager.  Egg  prices  April  30: 


302  cases  sold.  White 

Fancy  extra  . .  25  @28 

Fancy  medium  .  23  @24 

Grade  A  extra  .  24%@27% 

Grade  A  medium .  22  @24% 

Pullets  .  18  @21 

Peewees  .  17 


Brown 


24%  @25*4 
22  @22% 


WEST  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

North  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  phone  Sherwood  2- 
8041.  Egg  prices  May  1: 

245  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  26%  @28%  . 

Fancy  medium  .  23%  @25%  . 

Grade  A  large  .  25%@29%  25%@25% 

Grade  A  medium  .  23%  @25%  22% @23% 

Pullets  .  21  @22%  . . 

Peewees  .  17% @19%  . 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.;  Phone 


Doylestowu  1028;  IV. 
Egg  prices  April  30. 

Atlee  Tomlinson 

,  manager. 

642  cases  sold. 

White 

Brown 

Fancy  large  . 

.  .  26  @27% 

20%  @25 

Fancy  medium  . 

..  22%  @24% 

21%  @24% 

Extra  large  . 

.  .  25  @27% 

.  .  •  •  ,  .  .  . 

Extra  medium  . 

..  22  @24  % 

. 

Pullets  . 

19  @20% 

18  @19 

Peewees  . 

.  14  @15 

. 

BUTLER,  PA. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg  Auction;  phone  Butler 
4-5150;  M.  R.  Weser,  manager.  Egg  prices 
May  1; 

404  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  23% @25  23  ,@24% 

Fancy  medium  .  20  @  22  20% 

Extra  large  .  22%  @24  23%  @24% 

Extra  medium  .  19%@21%  20%@22 

Pullets  .  17%  @19  . 

BROCKTON.  MASS. 

Brockton  Co-op.  Egg  Auction  Assn;  S.  W.  Att- 
wood.  auctioneer.  Egg  prices  April  30: 

756  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Large  specials  .  20  27  @28% 

Medium  specials  .  23  @23%  24  @25% 

Large  extra  .  25  25  @27% 

Medium  extra  .  22  @22%  23  @23% 

Pullets  .  18%  @21 


OFFlClALBLOOD^ESmCHlCI^ 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

CDCD1AI  APrnFniTrn  CLEAN  by  the  University  of  New  Hampshire:  No  B. 
viDvIHl.  HvvntllllCll  W.  D.  Reactors  for  10  years:  Bred  for  Vitality:  Fast 
growth:  Well  Feathering;  Early  Maturity;  Big  egg  Production:  Large  egg  size:  Less 
Broodiness:  Eggs  come  direct  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  from  master  Breed¬ 
ing  Eiock  of  3,000  choice  University  Accredited  birds.  Chicks  are  regular  I8e  and  20c 
chick  quality. 

PRICE:  $13.75  Per  100  -  $135  Per  1000 

PENNA.-STATE  SUPERVISED  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  are  always  of 


PENNSYLVANIA 


uniform  quality  and  can  be  depended  upon 
to  make  real  profits.  Every  breeding  bird  is  State  Selected:  State  Leg  Banded:  State 
Blood  Tested;  These  Chicks  will  put  profit  into  your  egg  basket  next  Fall  and 
Winter.  They  are  from  True  Type  Big  Bodied  Birds  with  the  lay  bred  into  them 

PRICE  :  $10.25  Per  100  -  $100  Per  1000 

Add  %o  for  orders  iess  than  100  chicks:  We  prepay  post,  and  guar.  100%  live  arrival 

FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R,  —  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 

'Largest  State- Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  For  the  past  23  years  we  have  specialized 
on  breeding  and  hatching  for  better  and  Larger  White  Leghorns.  Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns 
when  you  can  buy  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  at  the  same  price.  Our  Farm  is  the  Largest  and  best 
equipped  in  this  section.  Photos  of  our  farm  FREE  —  write  today.  JUNIATA  CHICKS:  Utility 
Matings  $7.50  -  100,  Special  Matings  $8.00  -  ICO,  Started  Chicks,  2  to  3  weeks.  $12.00  -  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  R  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


THDRNW0DD  BLOODED  CHICKS 


Our  Famous  Blooded  Chicks  from  the  World’s  finest  Bloodlines  have  no  superior.  Sensational 
egg  production,  large  quick  maturing  broilers,  insure  highest  profit.  Order  NOW.  or  Send  for 
our  BIG  FREE  4  Color  Poultry  Book.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 


AA-Select  AAA-Exhlbltlon 

_  PRICES  PREPAID  100  500  100  500 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Mixed. .  .$  7-00  $34-50  $  8-00  $38-00 

Bd.,  Wh.,  Bf.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes.  8-00  38-GO  9  00  44-00 

Bf.  Orp8.,  Jersey  BL  Giants,  White  Minorcas .  9-00  44-00  10-00  48-00 

Silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants... .  10-00  48-00  11-00  52-00 

Assorted .  6-00  30-00 

THORNWOOD,  INC.  BOX  101-  S  , 


Hatched  in 
World’s  Largest 
Incubators 
All  Bloodtested 


LOUISVILLE,  KY-  (Formerly  Crandall,  Ind.) 


VIGOR 

HARDY/ 

NORTHERN/ 
STOCK  . 


I  iJSSmt  UBGE  EGG  STRAIN  ENGLISH  LEGHOBM&^fl 


ELEVEN  GENE  RATIONS 
of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-tested  breeders  hack 
of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay- 


Nes-to-U 


ing  pens.  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers.  Catalog. 

lot  DISCOUNT  ON  ALL  ORDERS  BOOKED  THREE  WEEKS  AHEAD. 

PEARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R  KEENE,  N.  H. 


EVERY 

V  CHICK 

f  FROM 

26  to  30  oz. 

EGGS 


SMITH'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

10DD-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  IOO 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $7.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  R0X,  R.  I.  REDS .  7.50 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  .  8.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  B0XR, 


500 

$35.00 

37.50 

42.50 
35.00 


1000 

$68.00 

75.00 

85.00 

68.00 


Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 

C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD,  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  Foundation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  EVERPAY  Strain  Brown  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 


From  Free  Range  Flocks  — •  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  -  BOX  R.  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched, 

Juno  1,  8,  15.  22.  29  —  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per—  50  100  500  1  000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) .  .$4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.25  8.00  38.00  75.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  4.50  8.50  41.00  80.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  hooks  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


lift  CHERRY  HILL 

*  ■  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

cks  Cash  or  C.O.D.  $7.  per  100:  $70.-1.000. 
od-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
in  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran- 
1  ‘  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
•red  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires  &  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 
j.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HICKS  OF  QUALITY 

. »"  &  A  <K> 

•  Rooks  Ti  l.  &  N.H.  Reds  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

wv  Mixed  .  3.50  7.00  35.00  70.00 

de  AA  lc  tier  chick  more.  Antigen  tested.  Finest 
litv  Circular  FR K K.  Shipped  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

WMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHICKSstock  < BWI d”  Antigen  "rest) 

.'/  (Cash  or  C.  O.  H.)  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  ....  7.00  35.00  70 
Mixed  $6-100.  Write  for  valuable  free  eat 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

rmrK C  Large  Type  Barron  SCW  Leghorns 
$7.00-100.  New  Hampshire  Reds  $9- 
100.  From  my  own  pedigreed  stock.  State  blood- tested 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  WM.  F.  GRAHAM 

POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

fUl  fU  C  of  modern  quality.  All  parent  stock 
\jinMivo  blood- tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $6.50.  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds  $7.  N.  H 
Reds  $8.  27  years'  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


Leghorns  fSR’fijSgg 


LUKERTS 

LAYING  8  w.  Pullets 

Special  after  May  15th— Chieks,  $8.00  per  loo. 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

(CHICKS  An  kbuis’  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
MIUMIVJ  tested  breeding  flocks.  Prompt  delivery 
service.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
III  Manchester  Rd.  .  SCHENECTADY  N  y’ 


GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 


Heavy  Type  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $65.00  per  1,000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Rocks. ..... .70.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed .  65.00  per  1000 


All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Free  Circular. 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.  O  D. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth.  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  moncy-timo  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  ROP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


BLOOD-TESTED  FLOCKS 

White  Leghorns  &  B.  Rocks  $7.50.  H.  Mixed  $7-100 
Catalog.  B.  W.  AMEY,  Box  2,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


la  I  MW  I  5  bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  ti  mo. 
^  ,  Mammoth  Baby  Chieks  For  Sale. 

Catalog  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Quality  Chicks  teg^ns 

LYONS  HATCHERY,  Phelps  Rond  ,*Ly  on  s,  N.Y. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks 

for  21  years.  DAVID  M.  illMIIO.M)  .  Portland,  X.  Y. 


(TADTCn  fUlf  i/C  ”  j.egitoniH.  urowu  j.eirnorns. 
J I  MlflCU  vniVKJ  Barred  Rooks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  i 


wks.  old.  20«.  Pullets,  30c,  HANDYSIDE.  Elyria  O 
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Jht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  have  a  salesman's  job  offered  me  sell¬ 
ing  various  sundries  to  householders  or 
stores.  Is  this  allowed?  F.  l.  b. 

New  York. 

Some  municipalities  require  a  peddling- 
license. 

We  know  of  no  general  law  that  would 
prevent  you  from  selling  these  goods  but 
they  are  sold  by  local  stores  and  it  might 
be  difficult  for  a  canvasser  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  through  the  sale  of  such  goods.  In  most 
of  these  plans  it  is  necessary  to  put  up 
your  money  in  advance  and  if  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  a  success  of  it  the  goods 
on  hand  would  be  a  loss.  Experiences  re¬ 
ported  to  us  along  similar  lines  have  not 
proven  satisfactory. 


About  10  years  ago  a  slick  agent  came 
to  this  town  selling  stocks  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Copper  Co.,  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  He 
said  they  had  schools  and  churches,  in 
fact  a  small  town.  Then  five  years  ago 
we  heard  that  they  had  sold  the  copper 
out  and  their  business  is  now  the  South¬ 
western  Securities  Corp.  They  sent  for 
more  money.  We  sent  them  $40  more  but 
have  not  heard  from  them  since;  they 
never  paid  any  dividend.  E.  w.  D. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Central  Copper  Co.  is  no  longer  in 
existence  as  a  corporation.  It  was  ter¬ 
minated  in  February,  1935,  for  failure  to 
file  report  and  pay  annual  dues  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law.  They  have  applied  for 
reinstatement  but  we  are  advised  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  under  advisement  and  no  action  has 
been  taken.  The  Southwestern  Securi¬ 
ties  Corp.  is  registered  but  is  alleged  to 
be  in  bad  standing  for  failure  to  file  re¬ 
ports  and  xja5r  dues  since  1933.  The 
mining  property  is  said  not  to  be  in  op¬ 
eration  at  this  time. 


I  have  noticed  in  several  copies  of  your 
paper  that  you  collect  old  bills.  I  am 
enclosing  one  for  $87.45  which  has  been 
on  our  books  for  over  two  years  against 
C.  E.  Ham,  Chattahoochee,  Fla.,  and  we 
cannot  get  any  response  to  our  many  let¬ 
ters  which  we  have  sent.  If  you  can 
make  the  collection  we  will  be  glad  to 
reimburse  you  for  the  amount  which  you 
require.  W.  E.  G. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  could  not  reach  Mr.  Ham  by  let¬ 
ter,  nor  could  we  locate  him  through  at¬ 
torneys  in  Florida,  and  the  account  is 
evidently  hopelessly  lost.  We  make  no 
charge  for  any  service  we  can  render  in 
these  cases. 

I  see  you  are  doing  a  lot  of  good  work 
collecting  for  your  subscribers.  Can  you 
help  me?  I  sold  a  turkey  to  Philip  Col¬ 
vin  of  Dalton,  Pa.,  for  which  he  gave  me 
a  check  for  $3.50  which  was  returned,  no 
funds.  I  have  written  but  he  does  not 
reply.  This  sum  would  be  welcomed  if 
you  could  collect  it.  J.  a.  g. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  were  unable  to  collect  this  small 
account  and  there  is  no  pressure  we  can 
bring  to  bear  on  individuals  indifferent  to 
their  credit  standing.  Suit  would  be  the 
only  recourse  and  the  amount  would  not 
warrant  the  expense. 

Jos.  Nardone  of  Highland,  N.  Y.,  is 
with  the  Highland  Trucking  Service, 
backed  into  my  car  while  I  was  parked 
and  broke  my  front  head  light.  The 
driver  said  it  was  his  fault  and  to  have  it 
fixed  and  send  the  bill  to  Mr.  Nardone, 
which  I  did.  It  was  broken  so  bad  I 
had  to  have  a  new  one  which  cost  $8.95. 
I  am  trying  to  collect  and  have  failed. 
I  hope  you  can  help  me  out  with  this. 

New  York.  .  K.  M.  D. 

Mr.  Nardone  makes  no  response  to  our 
demands  for  payment  and  the  only  re¬ 
course  is  suit.  We  would  suggest  calling 
an  officer  or  State  trooper  at  the  time  of 
ihese  accidents  and  make  collections  on 
the  spot. 

The  Rochester  Better  Business  Bureau 
reports  that  the  Union  Tire  and  Supply 
Company  of  that  city  advertised  a  beau¬ 
tiful  electric  refrigerator  and  14  other 
valuable  credit  awards  as  prizes  to  be 
given  free  in  a  contest  of  “skill  and 
merit”  by  solving  a  puzzle  that  took  very 
little  skill.  The  refrigerator  was  award¬ 
ed  to  a  party  in  another  city.  One  per¬ 
son  sent  both  a  correct  and  an  incorrect 
answer  to  the  puzzle.  No  reply  whatever 
was  sent  to  the  correct  answer  but  a 
credit  memo  of  $30  was  received  for  the 
incorrect  reply.  The  credit  memo  was  to 
be  applied  on  other  purchases  from  the 
company  on  the  basis  of  15  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  off  the  list  price.  The  disadvant¬ 
ages,  not  to  say  unfairness,  of  this  meth¬ 
od  is  very  apparent.  ,  -  , 


I  am  in  receipt  of  a  warrant  for  $60.34 
covering  in’  full  (interest  added)  the 
award  made  me  in  the  matter  of  acquir¬ 
ing  title.  I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  you 
as  without  your  expert  handling  it  would 
have  cost  me  considerable  to  collect  un¬ 
aided.  1  know  of  no  other  publication 
or  other  agency  that  moves  in  so  powerful 
a  way  in  behalf  of  its  subscribers  to 
warn  them  of  threatened  frauds  and  to 
battle  for  their  rights,  with  no  expecta¬ 
tion  of  reward,  except  in  the  good  will 
and  gratitude  of  its  subscribers.  g.  z, 

New  Jersey. 

This  claim  entailed  considerable  work 
an '  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  it 
brought  results. 

I  have  been  boarding  a  little  boy  and 
when  his  mother  took  him  away  she 
asked  me  to  wait  a  couple  of  weeks  for 
my  pay.  I  wrote  several  letters  but  she 
doesn't  answer.  The  amount  is  $50. 

New  York.  e.  e. 

It  is  reported  that  the  party  is  not  at 
the  address  given  and  we  cannot  locate 
her.  If  board  and  wage  bills  are  not  paid 
on  demand  prompt  recourse  to  suit  is  the 
usual  remedy. 

I  hold  20  shares  of  the  Great  Western 
Petroleum  Corp.  stock,  which  are  fully 
paid  and  nou-assessible  stock  of  that  com¬ 
pany.  I  bought  this  stock  for  $100  at  $5 
per  share  in  1919.  r.  y. 

New  York. 

I  would  like  some  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Standard  Coal  and  Coke 
Corp.,  last  known  address  was  Chicago, 
Ill.?  C.W.B. 

New  York. 

Could  you  advise  me  as  to  the  Great 
Standard  Copper  Mining  Co.  I  have  40 
shares  of  capital  stock  and  am  wondering 
if  it  is  of  any  value?  F.  h.  t. 

New  York. 

I  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  are  able  to  give  concerning  the  stock 
value  and  operations  of  the  Jewel  Oil  Co. 
The  name  was  later  changed  to  the 
Zeigler  Oil  Corp.  p.  l.  v. 

New  York. 

All  of  the  above  companies  are  alleged 
to  be  legally  dead,  inoperative  or  out  of 
existence  and,  therefore,  the  investments 
are  of  no  value  at  this  time. 

I  wrote  you  concerning  the  Universal 
Song  Service  and  received  some  excellent 
advice  which  I  am  taking.  B.  n.  h. 

Maine. 

The  company  offers  a  service  of  com¬ 
posing  and  arranging  appropriate  music 
to  poems,  writing  words  appropriate  to 
musical  compositions  or  writing  both 
words  and  music  around  an  idea  or  title. 
They  charge,  we  understand,  $50  and  10 
per  cent  if  the  song  is  sold  by  them.  They 
do  not  guarantee  to  sell  the  songs  nor  do 
they  guarantee  the  sale  of  them.  They 
simply  render  the  above  service  and  sell 
that  service.  That  is  their  business.  It 
is  said  there  are  from  3.000  to  4,000 
pieces  of  music  copyrighted  monthly  and 
possibly  50  of  them  become  familiar  to 
the  public  and  less  than  half  a  dozen  are 
real  successes.  This  indicates  the  chance 
of  getting  a  song  to  the  public. 

I  sold  150  crates  of  Ben  Davis  apples 
to  Samuel  Gordon,  Springfield,  Mass.,  at 
$112.50.  He  came  and  took  the  apples. 

I  had  sold  to  him  before  and  he  always 
paid  in  full.  He  gave  me  $100  and  told 
me  he  would  be  back  the  next  day  and 
give  me  the  balance.  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  give  him  $5  back  so  he  would  have 
some  money  to  go  home  with.  He  now 
owes  me  $17.50.  Will  you  try  and  col¬ 
lect  it  for  me?  c.  L.  c. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Gordon  made  no  attempt  to  adjust 
and  failed  to  respond  to  any  request  for 
payment.  Letters  were  delivered  to  him 
for  a  time  but  later  ones  are  returned  by 
the  Post  Office  authorities  undelivered 
and  the  information  that  he  is  no  longer 
at  Cass  Street,  and  they  are  unable  to 
furnish  a  forwarding  address. 

A  very  clever  salesman  visited  many 
taverns  and  grills  throughout  New  York 
State  and  took  orders  for  installing  sports 
tickers  in  their  business  places  and  col¬ 
lected  $15  from  each  proprietor.  The 
tickers  were  not  received  and  it  was 
learned  that  the  concern  the  salesman 
said  he  represented  was  no  longer  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Needless  to  say  the  $15  was  wholly 
lost. 

A  young  farmer  needs  a  team  of  horses. 
Is  there  any  branch  of  the  government 
from  which  he  can  borrow  money  to  buy 
them?  Where  should  he  write?  h.  e.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Corporation  in  care  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank,  in  his  district.  In 
(his  case  it  is  Baltimore,  Md.  For  New 
\ork,  the  address  would  be  Spriugfield, 
Mass. 


May  16,  1936 


Apple  Storage  Moves  to  the  Country 


During  the  past  five  or  ten  years  a 
striking  and  important  change  in  the 
method  of  handling  apples  between  har¬ 
vest  and  market  has  been  taking  place  in 
the  New  England  apple  area. 

Ten  years  ago  almost  the  entire  cold 
storage  capacity  for  the  fruits  of  this 


tion  figures  are  used,  but  in  the  New 
England  area  non-commercial  production 
has  averaged  about  the  same  as  commer¬ 
cial,  and  a  considerable  non-commercial 
volume  goes  into  storage. 

Considering  just  the  commercial  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  a  picture  of  the  crop  and 
storage  facilities  of  1935  throughout  the 
six  States  looks  something  like  this: 


(In  bushels) 

State  Crop 

Maine  .  550,000 

New  Hampshire _  490,000 

Vermont  .  502,000 

Massachusetts  . 1,829,000 

Rhode  Island  .  245,000 

Connecticut  .  621,000 


A  Farm  Storage,  8.000  Bushel  Ca¬ 
pacity,  at  town  of  Harvard,  Mass. 

area  was  concentrated  in  big  commercial 
warehouses  in  the  half  dozen  larger  cities 
— Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  Spring- 
field  and  Portland. 

Some  volume  was  shipped  to  New  York 
City  and  other  Hudson  Valley  points. 

Today  the  total  capacity  has  almost 
doubled  and  new  country  point  cold  stor¬ 
ages  are  scattered  all  over  the  area.  Some 
of  these  are  in  towns  and  smaller  cities; 
many  are  on  farms  where  the  fruit  is 
grown. 

In  1925  the  total  commercial  crop  of 
apples  for  the  New  England  area  was 
approximately  6,000,000  bushels.  The 
cold  storage  capac- 
i t  y,  concentrated 
almost  entirely  in 
the  larger  cities, 
was  about  1.600,- 
000  bushels. 

The  total  com¬ 
mercial  c  r  o  p  of 
1935  in  this  same 
area  was  4,275,000 
bushels,  according 
to  November  1  es¬ 
timates.  The  cold 
storage  capacity  in 
December  was  ap¬ 
proximately  2.850,- 
000  bushels,  made 
up  of  the  same 
1,600,000  bushels 
city  capacity  and 
1,250.000  bushels 
at  country  points. 


A  25,000  Bushel  Country  Point  Custom 
Storage  at  Westford,  Mass. 


Storage 
Capacity 
65,000 
81.000 
50,000 
LSIO.OOO 
355,000 
490,000 

In  view  of  these  figures,  it  would  seem 
that  an  increase  in  cold  storage  facilities 
would  be  justifiable  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  especially  in 
local  areas  of  large  production.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  with  cold  storage  space  almost 
equal  to  the  1935  crop,  might  appear  to 
have  about  enough  capacity,  but  here  tin 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  production 
must  be  considered  since  a  large  volume 
of  their  fruit  moves  into  Massachusetts 
warehouses.  It  must  also  be  kept  in 
mind  that  cold  storage  warehouses  are 
still  largely  in  the  cities  or  concentrated 
in  country  points. 

Rhode  Island  apparently  has  a  surplus 
storage  space  but  many  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  apples  are  stored  there.  Con¬ 
necticut  would  appear  to  have  approached 
the  limit  of  cold  storage  capacity  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  crop  produced.  But  here  again, 

as  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  large  capac¬ 
ity  storages  are  in 
cities  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  more  rel¬ 
atively  small  coun¬ 
try  p  oint  ware¬ 
houses  would  be 
e  c  on  o  m  i  c  a  1 1  y 
sound. 

It  would  seem 
safe  to  estimate 
that  cold  storage 
holdings  should  not 
be  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the 
commercial  crop.  If 
this  figure  is  ac- 
c  e  p  t  e  d,  further 
developments  will 
have  to  be  at  the 
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While  the  1935  crop 
is  20  per  cent  below  the  1928-1932  five- 
year  average.  New  England  is  expected  to 
even  better  this  1928-1932  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  years. 

In  any  discussion  of  cold-storage  facili¬ 
ties  for  New  England  growers,  the  New 
York  City  area  storage,  and  those  in  Al¬ 
bany  and  other  Hudson  Valley  points, 
must  be  mentioned.  It  is  estimated  that 
300,000  bushels  of  New  England  apples 
went  to  these  storages  during  the  1935 
harvest  season. 

But  considering  now  only  New  Eng¬ 
land  storages,  it  appears  that  facilities 
are  available  for  55  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
1935  commercial  crop.  If  we  add  to  this 
the  300,000  bushels  in  New  York,  the  per¬ 
centage  goes  up  to  more  than  70.  This 
total  capacity  is  divided  roughly  into 
three-fifths  city  and  two-fifths  country 
storages. 

Most  New  England  commercial  apple- 
growers  are  familiar  with  the  location, 
rates,  accessibility  and  service  of  city 
cold  storages.  That  particular  phase  of 
the  situation  needs  no  discussion  here. 
The  interesting  topic  to  growers  is  the 
location  and  type  of  country  point 
facilities. 

Country  point  storage  facilities  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  types.  Those  for  private 
use  number  54  and  have  an  approximate 
capacity  of  545,000  bushels  or  one-eighth 
of  the  1935  commercial  crop.  The  12 
storages  operated  on  a  custom  basis  can 
care  for  660,000  bushels  or  a  little  more 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  1935  crop. 

The  third  crop  of  storage  is  really  a 
combination  of  the  first  two.  A  few 
growers  with  small  crops  at  present  but 
probabilities  of  larger  production  are 
renting  part  of  their  storages  to  other 
growers.  The  total  volume  of  such  stor¬ 
ages  is  probably  45,000  bushels. 

Iu  this  discussion  commercial  produc¬ 


expense  of  present  warehouse  capacity. 

Iu  other  words,  future  creation  of  stor¬ 
age  facilities  will  be  at  country  points  in 
or  very  near  producing  areas.  They  will 
take  fruit  that  otherwise  would  move 
greater  distances. 

Present  country  point  cold  storages 
have  been  created  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Some  were  built  especially  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Many  are  buildings  originally  used 
for  other  purposes  but  renovated  and 
adapted  to  cold  storage  use.  A  few  are 
rooms  that  once  were  used  as  air  cooled 
or  common  storages  and  have  been  fur¬ 
ther  insulated  and  refrigerated.  Their 
capacity  varies  from  2,590  bushels  to 
150,000  bushels. 

If  a  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
from  the  present  situation,  it  might  be 
stated  that  further  development  of  cold 
storage  facilities  should  be  on  the  line  of 
small  5,000  to  20,000-bushel  capacity 


Old  Cotton  Mill  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  Re¬ 
modelled  Into  Country  Storage,  50,000 
Bushel  Capacity 

plants  privately  owned,  farm  located,  and 
designed  to  hold  the  fruit  of  the  owner  or 
operator.  A  need  appears  to  exist,  also, 
for  a  very  limited  number  of  larger  cus¬ 
tom  type  storages  located  in  areas  of 
large  and  increasing  annual  production. 

WriXTAM  R.  COLE. 


AT  A  BARGAIN! 

A  Retail  Feed  Business  with 
or  without  fully  equipped 
feed  mill.  If  you  want  a 
good  feed  business  here’s 
your  chance. 

Write  Lock  Box  684 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  ns.  We 
have  a  place  for  them. 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 


ness. 


Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  Vork  City 


SHIP  YOUK  K(iUS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  BRENNER  &  SONS 
858  Greenwich  8t.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

Good  Results  -  Prompt  Returns. 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  \ork,  N.  Y. 


EDISON  NON -ACID  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Generating  Plants.  Motors.  Farm  Machinery,  etc. 
REDUCE  FENCE  COSTS  80%.  Our  "B-H”  Electric 
Controller.  Battery  or  power  current.  30  day  trial. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  COMPANY,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SELECT  Cypress  Bee  Supplies— Hoffman  frames, 
$3.75  hundred;  *31.00  thousand.  Shallows.  $2.50 
hundred.  8PAULDING  &  SON.  R.  8.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


FARQUHAIt  Double  Hydraulic  Cider  Presses. 

P  30  Fariuall  Tractor— used  one  season. 

N.  G.  HERSHEY  R.  2  LITITZ,  PA. 


PARTS 


FOR  DFXCO  PLANTS,  10*4  OFF. 
JAY  DREIIER  COUP.,  Ill  8th  Are..  A.  Y  €. 


DA7AD  BLADES,  15— 25c.  75— *1.  State  type. 
Mm  IT  Guaranteed.  Kirby  Co.,  E.  Chatham,  V  Y. 


Touchwood  spuing  latch— clicks  every 

time,  $1.00  complete.  HOUPERT,  Clinton,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — A  good  carpenter  to  repair  house  and 
barns  and  build  poultry  houses  for  farm  in 
Columbia  County;  room  and  board,  a  good  Sum¬ 
mer  job;  state  references  and  salary  wanted  in 
first  letter.  COURTOIS,  63  Mason  St.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


WANTED — A  good  farmer  with  one  or  two 
grown-up  sons,  Canadian  French  preferred;  a 
man  who  understands  crops  and  can  handle  herd 
for  beef  and  dairy;  9-room  house,  300  acres,  on 
fruit  belt,  Columbia  County,  10  miles  from 
Hudson;  state  references  and  wages  desired  in 
first  letter.  COURTOIS,  63  Mason  St.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


WANTED — May  22  single,  reliable,  sober  hon¬ 
est.  willing  worker,  good  milker,  teamster; 
$25  Summer,  $20  Winter;  good  home.  ARCHIE! 
DEAN,  Neversink,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  general  farm  work; 

must  milk;  experienced,  strong,  willing  work¬ 
er;  state  wages,  experience.  M.  C.  KNAPP, 
Hurleyville,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  farm-bred, 
clean,  economical;  good  home,  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  1929,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  on  poultry  farm,  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco;  give  age,  nationality,  experience,  ref¬ 
erence  and  wages  expected  in  first  letter;  this 
is  a  good  place,  steady  position  for  right  man. 
JOHN  STEVENSON.  High  St.,  Randolph,  Mass. 


WOMAN  W  A  XT  ED  to  help  in  house  and  farm; 

$10  monthly.  ADVERTISER  1921,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Couple,  no  children,  to  develop  on 
shares  poultry,  goat  farm,  bees;  5-room  cot¬ 
tage  with  bath,  exchange  for  chores  and  care¬ 
taker  Winters;  land  with  buildings  and  first 
stock  supplied  by  owner;  woman  could  earn 
salary  during  Summer  as  working  housekeeper 
for  owner’s  family,  3  adults.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  willing,  middle-aged 
farm-hand,  good  horseman  and  milker;  wages 
$20  and  board.  D.  B.  CRAIG,  Millstone,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  ON  VIRGINIA  farm,  two 
h’ff'lts;  good  home,  medium  salary.  ADVER- 
I  1SER  1938,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1WO  SINGLE  men  expert  cow-man,  three-time 
milking,  understand  milking  machine;  cream¬ 
ery-man  or  young  man,  wishing  to  learn  cream¬ 
ery  work;  no  liquor:  state  age,  reference  and 
wage.  LEDGE  EVER  FARM,  Ticonderoga, 
In  .  Y, 


OR  WOMAN  to  help  with  all  housewo 
,,,  Children,  good  suburban  home;  write  waj 
expected.  P,  o.  BOX  162,  Summit,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman,  cooking,  general  housework, 
references,  wages  $30.  MRS.  A.  F.  VAN 
ZANDT,  Stone  Church,  Pa. 


WANTED — Gardener,  single,  age  25  to  45;  milk 
one  cow,  general  handy-man;  wages  $35  in¬ 
cluding  room  and  board.  F.  W.  BEEBE,  Shelter 
Island,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  good  milker,  work  in  barn; 

wages  .$40  and  board.  M.  FRIEDRICH,  867 
Stuyevsant  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper,  family  three  adults, 
age  40-50;  good  home.  CATHERINE  HUR¬ 
LEY,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MOTHER  wishes  middle-aged  woman 
to  help  with  children  and  housework;  one  who 
seeks  good  home  and  security  with  small  salary; 
write  fully.  ADVERTISER  1945,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  help  with 
housework  and  children:  $3  per  week.  MRS. 
CIIAS.  POST,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


WILL  GIVE  home,  own  living  quarters,  to 
elderly  woman  in  exchange  for  light  housework, 
no  washing,  no  children;  wages  small;  refer¬ 
ences.  AIRS.  WESLEY  POTTS,  Clermont,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  OPEN  for  man  on  farm,  must  be  good 
band  milker  and  furnish  reference.  BOX  65, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man,  with  son  preferred,  to 
work  on  dairy  farm ;  $50  per  month  or  $80 
for  both  and  house,  etc. ;  give  references.  P. 
VAN  DUYNHOVEN,  Steward  Farm,  Goshen, 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  or  woman  only.  Ger¬ 
man  preferred,  for  small  household,  country; 
man  for  outdoor  work:  small  wages  but  good 
permanent  home.  ADVERTISER  1953,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  refined,  eheerful,  willing,  for 
general  housework,  cooking;  suburban  home, 
Northern  New  Jersey,  two  adults;  salary  $40; 
give  age  and  references.  ADVERTISER.'  1952, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED- — Reliable  liouseworker.  plain  cook  on 
modern  farm;  age  25-40  years,  no  children; 
good  home,  wages  $40  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-CARETAKER- — Reliable  married  man 
for  small  farm  in  Dutchess  County  near 
Poughkeepsie;  have  use  of  six-room  house  with 
running  water  and  equipped  for  electric  light¬ 
ing;  give  full  information  regarding  experi¬ 
ence.  references  and  salary  expected.  Address 
II.  MANGER,  42  Edgewood  Rd.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Live  young  man.  strong,  honest, 
willing  and  able  to  do  general  farming,  milk 
one  cow,  garden,  poultry  and  be  useful:  state 
experience,  age  and  nationality;  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  per  month,  room  and  board.  R.  P.  EUS- 
NER,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE.  WESTCHESTER;  man,  gardener, 
handy  tools,  machinery ;  woman,  experienced 
liouseworker,  excellent  cook;  only  thoroughly 
competent  couple  considered:  write  full  details, 
experience,  salary.  APT.  10-B,  60  Gramercy 
Park,  New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN,  game-keeper,  turkey- 
man,  working  superintendent.  commercial 
plant,  private  estate  or  charge  one-man  plant: 
best  references;  salary  or  shares.  ADVERTISER 
1925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  SINGLE  poultryman  desires 
change;  17  years’  experience,  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge.  ADVERTISER  1919,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  American,  wants  work  on  farm; 

good  mechanic.  ADVERTISER  1922,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE-MAN,  COOK,  handy-man,  learn  farming, 
anywhere.  KIMBLE.  27  Gravel  St.,  Mystic, 
Conn. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  Protestant,  white,  no 
children,  wishes  make  change;  experienced 
caretakers,  chauffeur,  estate  work;  no  laundry, 
milking;  no  liquor;  honest,  willing;  best  refer¬ 
ences;  moderate  salary.  LAKE  MADONNA, 
Sparta,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  GARDENER,  single,  45,  Protestant, 
understands  livestock,  farm  crops,  flowers, 
fruit  and  vegetables;  private  farm  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  1931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARPENTER  AND  FAINTER,  farm  or  estate. 
ADVERTISER  1933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  inexperienced,  wants  farm  work, 
small  pay.  ADVERTISER  1935,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Man  wishes  light  work 
part  time  for  room,  board,  or  all  day  for  pay; 
understands  poultry,  painting,  lawns,  useful; 
good  clean  liouseworker.  ADVERTISER  1937, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  on  poultry  farm 
for  American  family,  five  years’  experience. 
OTTO  SIIAFER,  care  of  Leonard  Miller,  Mid- 
dleburg,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  GARDENER,  married,  Ameri¬ 
can,  experienced  all  branches,  capable,  ef¬ 
ficient  worker.  ADVERTISER  1941,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOLLANDER,  MARRIED,  small  family,  grown 
son  able  to  help;  wants  job  on  general  farm 
year  around.  ABRAHAM  VAN  DER  LINDE, 
Chester  St.,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 


HANDY-MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wishes  employ¬ 
ment,  care  of  lawns,  garden,  chores;  refer¬ 
ences.  C.  WILLESDEN,  Clinton  Hollow, 
Rliinebeck,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  POULTRYMAN,  experienced  and  recom¬ 
mended,  with  agricultural  school  training, 
wishes  position  on  profitable  poultry  farm.  HER¬ 
MAN  ZEEB,  2051  Blackcock  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


WORKING  ESTATE  superintendent  and  farm 
manager,  German,  35  years,  married ;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  landscape  gardening,  farming,  han¬ 
dling  of  horses,  cattle,  all  livestock  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  competent  and  trustworthy;  last  posi¬ 
tion  10  years;  only  best  references  and  sober 
character;  for  interview  write,  wire  BURKLIN, 
36  Convent  Ave.,  New  York  City, 


EXPERIENCED,  CAPABLE  gardener,  herdsman, 
estate  or  institution;  single,  temperate:  state 
wages.  CHAPMAN,  837  Main  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


YOUNG  MAN,  28,  American,  Protestant,  desires 
position  as  herdsman-dairyman  on  private  es¬ 
tate;  experienced  in  grade  A  raw  and  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk,  butter-making  and  test  cows;  please 
state  wages  and  work.  ADVERTISER.  1943, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN  FARMER,  experienced  with  cows, 
chickens,  fruit;  wife  excellent  housekeeper, 
very  clean:  girls  5  and  7.  A.  P.  MULLER, 
Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MARRIED  couple  want  position, 
estate,  good  herdsman,  capable  taking  charge; 
wife  good  cook  or  housework ;  no  drink  or  to¬ 
bacco.  A.  G.  STAVERT,  Rt.  2.  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER.  FARMER,  single,  middle-aged; 

lawn,  garden,  cows,  useful.  ADVERTISER 
1947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  35,  SINGLE,  wants  work  as  assistant 
poultryman;  some  experience;  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  1954,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position,  farmer,  blacksmith,  horse- 
shoer.  gentleman’s  estate  preferred ;  first-class 
slioer  polo  ponies  and  saddle  horses;  married, 
white.  ROBERT  TAIT,  1601  Bedford  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  WORKER,  SUMMER  position;  simple 
Connecticut  home;  plain  cooking  for  5;  $45; 
references.  ADVERTISER  1951,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT  WOMAN  companion,  house¬ 
mother,  cook  or  housekeeper;  state  details;  ex¬ 
perienced.  ADVERTISER  1949,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  AGE  37,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  qualified  to  assume  full  responsibility 
on  an  estate  or  poultry  farm;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  1948,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


WATKINS  GLEN — General  farm,  225  acres,  2 
houses,  barn,  timber,  young  orchard.  W.  M. 
LLOYD,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Grafton,  N.  H.,  Summer  home,  200 
acres,  house  10  rooms,  two  large  barns,  all 
roofs  covered  with  asbestos  slate  shingles;  large 
sugar  orchard,  large  amount  growing  pine,  1% 
miles  to  Deposit;  on  State  highway;  running 
water,  steam  heat;  fine  location  for  over-night 
camps.  E.  A.  APPLETON,  303  Lafayette  St., 
Salem,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  70-acre  farm,  equipped; 

2,000  young  apple  trees:  good  basement  barn; 
good  house;  $9,000.  EDWARD  COUSINS,  Wood- 
stock,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  35  ACRES,  for  sale;  nice  location,  tele¬ 
phone  available,  mail  delivered,  children  taken 
to  school  by  bus  free;  two  new  henhouses,  other 
buildings  in  excellent  condition;  all  stock,  tools 
and  furniture;  about  170  bens.  500  ebicks:  for 
particulars  write  JOHN  GABEL,  R.  D.  2,  Mid- 
dleburg,  N.  Y. 


THIRTY-ACRE  FARM  for  sale  or  rent  to  care¬ 
taker;  Walker  Valley,  N.  Y.;  house,  other 
buildings.  CATHERINE  GREER.  223  Canal  St„ 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 05  acres.  8-room  house,  electric, 
running  water;  $3,700.  ADVERTISER  1926, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  trade,  at  a  sacrifice,  excellent 
seashore  farm.  JAMES  HARRIS,  Camden, 
Del. 


FAIRFIELD  CENTER,  Conn.,  696  Post  Road. 

10-room  house  with  large  lot;  good  place  for 
business;  Inquire  on  premises. 


BEAUTIFUL  DAIRY,  stock,  truck  farm;  230 
fertile  acres,  brook,  river,  fishing,  hunting; 
50  miles  from  New  York;  13  rooms,  6  baths, 
steam,  electricity,  2  tenant  houses,  large  barns, 
silos;  private  estate,  sanatorium,  inn.  boarding 
house,  club,  small  farms  development;  sacrifice 
for  cash.  BOX  250,  II.  D.  1,  l'armingdale,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 128  acres,  three  miles  from 
Bath,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.;  rural  mail  route, 
telephone  line,  one-half  mile  from  electric  power 
line;  nine-room  house,  36  ft.  x  66  ft.  barn  with 
basement,  22  ft.  x  66  ft.  lean-to  on  west  side, 
hog-house,  hen-house,  tool-shed :  best  spring  wa¬ 
ter  piped  into  both  house  and  barn;  if  taken 
soon  will  include  three  horses,  six  cows,  farm 
tool  equipment;  all  for  $5,000,  one-half  cash, 
balance  terms  to  suit  purchaser.  MAIILON 
IVALKER,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  half  mile  from  and 
overlooking  the  village  of  Margaretvitle,  N. 
Y.,  good  buildings,  good  water,  good  road, 
pleasant  location  and  beautiful  view:  ideal  for 
city  man  or  farmer;  cut  this  out;  priced  low. 
FRANK  WINTER  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Poultry  farm,  2,000  layers,  lease, 
option,  within  25  miles  of  Newark.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 126  acres.  State  road,  9  head 
stock,  $3,500.  H.  GRIMES,  Sohroon  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  25-aore  farm,  seven-room  house, 
improvements.  WILLIAM  CLOSE.  R.  1,  Mid¬ 
dle  Grove,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Established  grocery  business  with 
store  and  dwelling;  town,  population  6,500; 
owner  in  ill  health;  $2,300  cash;  write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Address  HILLIARD  CORLIS,  158  Water 
St.,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  farm.  71  acres,  hard  road. 

running  water,  good  buildings:  $2,000.  terms; 
sell  equipped  if  desired.  ADVERTISER  1030, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  8-room  modern  house  with¬ 
in  15  miles  Caldwell,  N.  J.;  some  land,  poul¬ 
try  houses,  convenient  good  schools:  option  to 
buy.  ADVERTISER  1934,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Stone  cottage  iu  woods,  primitive 
conditions;  fifty  miles  New  York.  DAYTON, 
West  Redding,  Conn. 


I  OR  SALE — Fruit  farm  an  income  producing 
sweet  and  sour  cherry  and  apple  orchard;  120 
acres;  12  rooms,  also  foreman’s  house;  other 
necessary  buildings;  Grand  Traverse  Region  near 
Lake  Michigan;  bargain.  BOX  68,  Station  B, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


ANTIQUE  VILLAGE  home,  nice  view,  land; 

reasonable  price.  BOX  94,  Route  3,  Hillsboro, 
N.  II. 


HIGHLY  PRODUCTIVE  farm  for  sale;  two 
ideal  sights  for  poultry  farming;  brook,  ideal 
for  muskrat  farming;  also  several  antiques,  cor¬ 
ner  cupboards,  very  ancient.  ADVERTISER 
1942,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  90-acre  Rensselaer  County  farm, 
$1,500  cash.  Write  R.  FISCHER,  440'Stuyve- 
sant  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Farm.  50  miles  New  York,  under 
$2,500.  ADVERTISER  1944,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished  room  and  cabin,  land  for 
garden;  adults.  A.  PARK,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


SALE  —  Farm,  twelve  acres,  cultivated  land, 
twenty  woodland;  buildings  good  condition. 
BOX  ONE  SEVENTY-FOUR,  Medford,  L.  I„ 
Is.  Y, 


FOR  SALE  —  65-acre  farm,  cheap.  KARL 
SCHNEIDER,  Ilarpursville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — State  road  Country  home,  1  \'i  acres 
land,  lights,  bath,  garage.  ADVERTISER 
1946.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SACRIFICE  TWO  acres, 
ter;  near  Sussex,  N.  J. 

N.  J. 


good  house,  fruit,  wa- 
BOX  F,  Wortendyke, 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  VERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5-pound  pail 
$1.10,  2  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25.  postpaid; 
creamed  with  cottage  cheese.  FRANK  MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  fine  light  $5,  buckwheat  $4.20, 
not  prepaid:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER.  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  soft 
sugar  $1.50  per  5-lb.  pail:  delivered  third 
zone.  SCHUYLER  WINSLOW,  Stony  Creek, 
N.  Y. 


MY  BEST  CLOVER  honey,  6  lbs.  $1,  postpaid. 
HARRY  BOYER,  Denver,  Pa. 


FANCY  GRADE  maple  syrup  $2.25  gal..  Grade 
A  $2.10.  sugar  10-lb.  pail  $3.  5  lbs.  $1.60,  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  BENJ.  HOXIE.  Proctorsville, 
Vermont. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  No.  1  $1.75  per 
gallon,  not  prepaid.  DUDLEY  LEAVITT, 
South  Royalton,  Vermont. 


Miscellan  eous 


WANTED — A  used  garden  tractor,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  with  plow,  cultivator,  harrow  or  disk 
and  mower  attachments;  please  state  make, 
model,  condition  and  price.  ADVERTISER  1923’ 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  old  books,  pamphlets,  maps, 
sporting  pictures,  letters,  documents,  etc. ; 
send  list;  enclose  stamp.  CORNELIUS  KCZ- 
BIK,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  new  and  used  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  hay  press.  ADVERTISER 
1888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COW,  SHEEP  and  horse  clippers  sharpened;  en¬ 
close  50c  with  each  set  blades  mailed;  sheep 
blades  35c  set;  factory  grinding  equipment; 
guaranteed;  blades  returned  day  received  es¬ 
tablished  1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N. 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  I  pay  cash  for  old  New  England 
primer  or  other  old  books  printed  with  old 
style  letter  “s”;  write  me  what  you  have,  R. 
W.  LOSEY,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — Boarders  for  country  place,  Mountain 
View  Inn,  2,140  feet  high,  just  the  plaee  for 
vacation  or  health;  all  home  cooking,  modern 
conveniences;  cabins  or  rooms;  can  accommodate 
up  to  50;  reasonable  rates:  temperance  house. 
MOUNTAIN  VIEW  INN.  Blossburg,  l*a. 


INVALID  GIVEN  best  care,  kindness,  attention; 

large  pleasant  room,  private  country  home; 
near  Albany;  $60  monthly.  ADVERTISER  1927, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders.  Central  Jersey  farm  with 
conveniences;  reasonable;  riding  horse.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  192S,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD  ON  FARM.  1  mile  from  Goshen;  rates 
reasonable.  WALTER  MANEY,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED.  Protestant,  wants  quiet 
place:  fishing  desirable:  two  weeks’  vacation. 
ADVERTISER  1932,  care  Rural  .New-Yorker. 


BOARDER  WANTED,  elderly  gentleman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1936,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  week-end  accommoda¬ 
tions  during  Summer  ou  farm  within  50  miles 
New  York  City;  modern  plumbing  necessary. 
ADVERTISER  1939.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rooms  and  board  in  quiet  refined 
home,  preferably  in  mountains;  three  adults; 
week-ends  only;  40  miles  Holland  Tunnel.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1940.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 


Builds 


r 


BY 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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More  Borers  in  Buildings 

I  desire  information  on  the  bugs  or 
insects  chewing  on  the  wood  in  my  house. 
I  can  hear  them  in  the  floor  boards  (first 
floor)  and  joists,  mostly  in  the  boards 
which  are  yellow  pine.  They  also  make 
dust  which  falls  down  on  the  cellar  floor. 
They  have  eaten  three  or  four  holes 
through  the  oak  flooring  which  is  laid 
over  the  rough  yellow  pine  boards,  and 
quite  a  number  of  holes  are  through  the 
siding  on  the  oustide.  I  thought  they 
were  termites,  but  you  say  termites  never 
come  to  the  light.  The  holes  made  through 
the  boards  and  siding  are  about  Vi x % 
inch.  The  house  was  built  in  1929.  There 
was  some  chestnut  lumber  used  in  the 
house  that  had  laid  out  on  the  ground 
(raised  slightly  off  of  the  direct  earth) 
for  a  number  of  years.  c.  s. 

I  am  sending  you  a  piece  of  wood  or 
board  taken  from  my  barn  which  is  in¬ 
fested  with  a  white  worm.  On  examining 
the  building  I  found  the  structure  chewed 
considerably.  The  barn  was  built  in 
1903.  It  stands  on  stone  foundation,  size 
36  by  61  feet,  has  cement  floor  through¬ 
out.  The  plates  of  elm  8x8  feet  are  full 
of  them ;  overlayer  which  were  bark 
peeled,  hard  pine  boards,  bracers  in  fact 
all  types  of  timbers  used  in  the  building 
have  them.  The  barn  lias  been  well 
painted  and  kept  in  all  repair.  What 
pest  is  this,  and  what  can  I  do  to  eradi¬ 
cate  them?  C.  M.  s. 

Some  time  ago  we  wrote  a  brief  article 
on  the  habits  and  work  of  some  small 
beetles  cdmmonly  known  as  powder-post 
beetles.  The  particular  beetles  in  mind 
at  that  time  were  those  that  live  in  the 
sapwood  of  hickory,  ash,  oak  and  other 
hardwoods.  The  tiny  grubs  of  these  bee¬ 
tles  bore  all  through  the  wood,  eventually 
reducing  it  to  a  fine  dust-like  powder. 
They  are  especially  injurious  to  hoe, 
shovel,  hammer  and  ax  handles,  to  spokes 
and  felloes  of  wheels,  to  doors,  door  posts, 
mantels,  wainscoting,  floors,  joists,  raft¬ 
ers  and  to  many  other  types  of  hardwood 
timbers.  In  addition  to  these  sapwood 
beetles,  there  are  other  kinds  which  work 
in  all  parts  of  hardwoods  and  still  others 
that  mine  in  soft  woods — pine,  hemlock 
and  spruce. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  definitely  with¬ 
out  seeing  some  of  the  actual  insects  just 
what  kind  of  grubs  are  eating  into  the 
pine  floor  boards  of  C.  S.,  and  into  the 
elm  plates,  pine  boards  and  other  timbers 
of  the  barn  of  C.  M.  8.  It  is  quite  likely 
that,  at  least,  two  different  beetles  are  the 
culprits  in  these  cases.  The  one  working 
in  the  elm  timbers  of  the  barn  is  probably 
a  slender,  yellowish  beetle  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  the  “yellow  round-head¬ 
ed’’  timber  borer.  The  one  working  in 
the  pine  timbers  is  probably  the  “old 
house  borer.”  Very  likely  the  old  house 
borer  is  also  working  in  the  pine  floor 
boards  and  joists  of  C.  8.  This  dark 
brown  beetle  is  a  large  one,  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  The 
grubs  are  probably  large  enough  to  make 
an  audible  noise  when  chewing  the  wood. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  grubs  may  be 
those  of  the  “blue  pine  borer”  which  often 
works  in  pine  timbers  of  recently  con¬ 
structed  houses.  The  habits  and  injuries 
of  all  three  of  these  beetles  are  similar. 
The  old  house  borer  is  probably  the  worst 
offender  of  the  three.  The  yellow  round- 
headed  borer  has  the  habit,  like  the  sap- 
wood  powder-post  beetles,  of  reducing  the 
wood  in  the  end,  nearly  to  powder. 

Anynone  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  these  beetles  knows  at  once  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  grubs  in  their 
burrows  within  the  timbers.  Although  it 
is  now  too  late,  in  the  case  of  the  barn  of 
C.  M.  8.,  it  is  well  to  know  for  future 
building  plans  that  when  poles  with  the 
bark  peeled  are  used  in  sheds  or  in  over¬ 
hangs  of  barns  they  should  first  be  coated 
with  coal-tar  creosote.  We  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  fact  that  telephone  and 
telegraph  poles  are  always  soaked  with 
coal-tar  creosote  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  injury  and  from  rot  fungi. 

In  many  instances,  timbers  have  been 
so  badly  eaten  before  the  injury  is  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
remove  them  and  replace  them  with  new 
ones.  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  this 
with  some  of  the  timbers  in  the  barn  of 
C.  M.  8. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  injury 
by  the  beetles  has  not  gone  too  far,  it 
may  be  possible  to  check  their  work  by 
spraying  the  infested  timbers  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  coal-tar  creosote 
and  ordinary  kerosene  oil.  The  infested 
timbers  should  be  soaked  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  with  the  oils  by  spraying  them 
with  as  much  force  as  a  good  pump  will 
develop.  More  than  one  treatment  will 
be  necessary  in  obstinate  cases. 

Perchance  some  readers  of  this  brief 
article  will  wish  to  know  the  scientific 
names  of  the  insects  mentioned.  The  “old 
house  borer  is  Ilylotrupes  bajulus;  the 
“yellow  round-headed  borer”  is  Smodicum 
cucujiforme,  while  the  “blue  pine  borer” 
is  Callidium  antenatum.  G.  w.  h. 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 


Any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor. 

44,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7 


100%  free  from  reactors.  This  strain  has  made 
steady  progress  for  27  years — from  45  hens  te  44,000 
breeders.  Generations  of  scientific  breeding  has 
given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Customers  reixwt  3-lb. 
Broilers  at  10  Weeks;  50%  Production  at  6  Months. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- Red  Cross. 

AND  PRICES 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


HILLPOTc^CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING — HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special— Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks— Reds 
lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 
these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred  — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.I.Reds:Tompkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.F.HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Rd 

Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY 
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BUY 

CERTIFIED  QUALITY 
AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

You  certainly  can  afford  to  buy  Massachusetts 
Certified  Quality  at  our  reduced  May  prices, 
l’ullets  raised  from  our  stock  will  surprise  you  in 
earliness,  productivity  and  size  of  eggs. 

Advanced  R.O.P.  Sires  Only 

Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  R.  O.  P.  record  of 
from  240  to  313  eggs,  averaging  24  to  31  ozs.  te  the 
dozen  during  the  pullet  year. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

In  addition,  we  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  back  our 
Guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out  to  you 
100%  Free  of  Pullorum  (B.W.D.). 


Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Warren  Rock-Red  Cross 

TWO  PRICE  REDUCTIONS  IN  MAY 
Write  for  Price  List  and  Illustrated  Catalog. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20 

R.O.  P.  <  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

100%  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 

=W.1»M.7AU11 


Mountain  Home  Chicks 

MOUNTAIN  BRED  VITALITY 

FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS  —  HAND  SELECTED  —  LEG  BANDED 
20,000  STURDY  CHICKS  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

SEND  *2°°  PER  100 

and  pay  your  postman  balance  C.  O.  D.  on  arrival  any  date  you  specify. 
Postage  Prepaid  —  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  "Big  Type  York  County  Stock" . $7.00 

WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I,  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  8.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  ‘‘Super  Grade-Tested  by  Tube  Agglutination  Test” .  8.75 

RED-ROCK  SEX  LINK  PULLETS  —  95%  Accurate . 12.95 

RED-ROCK  SEX  LINK  COCKERELS  —  95%  Accurate . .  7,95 

HEAVY  ASSORTED,  FOR  BROILERS  .  7.00 

HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  ASSORTED  .  6,75 

NO  SEXING  DONE  —  NOT  A  SINGLE  PULLET  REMOVED 
Add  y2 c  per  Chick  for  Orders  Less  Than  100  Chicks.  Order  Now  From  Ad. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKERIES 

tmm  (Eight,  Years  of  Selective  Breeding)  Box  N.  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 
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Leghorns  -  Reds  ~  Rocks  -  Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires -Hallcross  (Crossbred)  ChicRs 


IG  u  V  Pat  orr 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.WD.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  witbm  the  preceding  calendar  year 

WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS' 

Don't  let  1936  pass  without  proving  for  yourself  the  Extra  Profitableness  of  HALL’S  chiclc9.  For  twenty, 
five  year9  we  have  aimed  constantly  at  producing  a  more  profitable  chick  than  can  be  found  elsewhere 
Free  Catalog.  "Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  We  ship  Prepaid  and  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery. 

HALL  BROTHERS,  Box  60,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


Ojf'J.MAPLELAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

r\W^  BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


-V*  -'<• 

Extra  Quality! 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

White  and  Brown  1/eg  horns  . $7.00  $32.50  $65 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70 

Buff  &  W.  Rocks,  W.  Wyan.  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas  7.50  37.50  75 

White  &  Buff  Minorcas.  N.  H.  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80 

W.  &  Bl.  Giants,  W.  Brahamas,  Buff  Orpingtons  ..10.00  50.00  100 

Mixed  Chicks  .  6.00  30.00  60 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival 
postpaid.  You  can  pay  more — but  you  can’t  buy  better  Chicks  at 
any  price.  WRITS)  FOR  SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  &  24-PAGE 


1  4 
DAY 
G  UAR-I 
ANTEE 


CATALOG.  MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  EH  RENZELLER,  BOX  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Bic  Discount  on  WOLF  friendC  HKKJ 


You'll  Save  Money  by  ORDERING  NOW! 

Got  tho  facts  Now  about  my  Big  Early  Order  Discounts ...  it  means  money  in  your  pocket. 
Get  started  NOW  with  Wolf  "Farmers'  Friend  ' Chicks  and  cash  in  on  the  early  profits 

Wolf  "Formers'  Friend"  chicks  from  flocks  inspected  by  A  P  A  ore  the  choice  of  thousands 
My  Big  FREE  Catalog  tolls  you  the  complete  story  obout  our  11  profitable  breeds  ond  how  we^ 
have  improved  our  Breeding  Flocks  by  purchases  of  R.  O.  P  Stock  Bloodtestmg  with  Anti 
gen  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Gilbert  Wolf,  American  Poultry  Association  Flock  Inspector.  All 
reactors  removed.  We  guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Get  my  Big  FREE  Catalog  ...  it  ^ 
is  full  of  facts  you  should  know.  Simply  mail  a  post  card,  or  write  TODAY! 


WOLF 


HATCHING&BREEDING  CO. 


CIBSONBURC.  OHIO 


BOX  S 


Ctflimial  W&vm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State — kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  "no  molt"  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  Insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy’  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
wn  BREED  and  EGGS  -from  "high  record”  R.  O.  1*  parentage.  N.  H.  State  accredited. 

Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today! 


free — no  reactors. 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  H.  H. 


11.  I.  Rods 

STILL  FAR  IN  THE  LEAD 

Th«  following  show  tho  standing  of  our  pen  In  the  N. 
Y.  Stato  Contest  (Farmingdale.L  I.i  as  of  Mar  23.  1930. 
Our  pen  was  leading  Its  class  by  273  points,  180  eggs 

FIRST  High  Rod  Pon  to  Dato 
FIRST  High  Pen  on  Egg  Slzo,  All  Breeds 
FIRST  High  Red  Pen,  February 
FIRST  High  Pullet  to  Date,  All  Breeds 
SECOND  High  Pullet  to  Date,  All  Breeds 
Now,  we're  quoting:  reduced  May  prices  on  Chicks 
from  same  blood. 

Straight  R.  I.  Rods  -  Moss-Cross  Rock-Reds 
FREE  Catalog  Gives  Chick  Feeding:  Program 

BOX  R 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS 


MOSS  FARM 


1 


S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  B.  P.  Rocks 

Winning  Red  Pen  at  W.  N.  Y.  1935  for  second 
successive  year  204.7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bird.  Third  High  B.  P.  Rock  Pen  at  C.  N 
Y.  1935 — 239.7  eggs  and  246.8  points  per  bird 
Breeders  of  N.  4  .  State’s  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Bock  under  R.  O.  P. 

Pullorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet — Now  booking  orders  for  last  of 
May  &  June  deliveries  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


C  H  Rl  STIES  wVewjiampshires 

ibgV’n  SPIZZERI NKTUM 


PROMPT  MAV  DELIVERIES 
SHARPLY  REDUCED  PRICES 

Chicks  from  tho  World’s  Largest  Flock  of  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  Hreoders.  100X  Pullorum  Tested 
bv  N.  H.  State  authorities.  Not  a  single  reactor. 
This  is  the  famous  SP1ZZERINKTUM  strain  that 
has  taken  America  by  storm.  Start  a  brood  now. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Reduced  Mag  Prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


ROCKS 


TOLMAN  Plymouth 
MAY  CHICKS  -  $10.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $6.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocl;3  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  SPECIALIZE— One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  ROCK  LAND,*M  ASS. 

HI  |«|  World's  Oldest  &  Greatest 

ISM  ¥  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS  STRAIN-bred  for  EGGS  since  1889 

CONTEST  Winners,  and  Used  by  Leading  Breeders, 
Experiment  Stations  and  Foreign  Governments.  4 
nnn  Pennsylvania  State  Super-  Catalog 
KUr  vised  -  Official  B.W.D.  Tested  FREE 

EGGS  •  CHICKS  *  YOUNGSTERS  •  PRICED  RIGHT 

J.  W.  PARKS  A  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


A  QU  lvery°week 

V/AakJJL  ¥  in  the  year 

raising  baby  Royal  birds.  Orders  waiting  for 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Easy  to  raise.  You 
got  your  pay  for  them  when  only  25  days 
old.  Particulars  and  picture  book  for  stamp. 
PR  COMPANY.  205  H.  St..  Melrose,  Mass. 

BIG  CHICKS -10,000  Weekly! 

Bloodtested  and  Selected  25  50  100 

Whito  &  Black  Giants  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.50 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Langshang  .  3.00  5.50  10.50 

SI.  Wyandotte  &  Buff  Minorca  _  3.00  5.50  10.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Reds  .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

MIXED  (Above  Breeds)  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Dark  Cornish  16c  ea.  Bronze  turkeys  45c  ea.  Send  NO 
MONEY.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18tli  year. 

KLINES  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  by  antigen  test.  Write  for  new 
catalog  and  our  14  day  guarantee.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Whito  and  Brown  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70 
N.  H.  Reds.  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Min....  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted  Chicks .  6.00  30.00  60 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa 

SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

a  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  7.50  37.50  75.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Asst’d  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD,  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  I’P.  Cash  or  COD  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Bx  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  600  1000 

Jfyo  Type  8  C.  \V.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled. 
Blood- tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen  method.  Write  for 
FREE  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
R*  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WALCK’S  CHICKS  eufikfwKK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing — Antigen  Blood-tested 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG!. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greoncastle,  P*< 

TRY  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  >12.00  per  IW> 

White  Leghorns.. . .  stoloo  per  KX>- 

All  Breeders  mated  to  Pedigreed  Males.  Blood-tested. 

LEONARD  BLOOD  R.  D.  1  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  V 
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Farm  and  Field  Raised  Pullets 

There  is  no  Better  Place  in  Which  to  Grow  Strong,  Healthy 
Pullets  Than  in  the  Green  Fields  of  the  Average  American  Farm 


RANKLY,  it  is  doubtful  that  there  is 
any  better  place  in  which  to  grow 
vigorous,  healthy  pullets,  replace¬ 
ment  laying  stock  than  out  in  the 
green  covered  fields  or  ranges  of  the 
farm.  The  brooding  of  chicks  dur- 
10  or  12  weeks  may  well  be  done  in 
houses,  but  after  artificial  heat  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  and  when  the  weather  conditions  have  become 
more  or  less  stabilized  it  is  a  good  break  for  grow¬ 
ing  pullets,  if  they  can  then  be  transferred  to  the 
wide  open  fields,  out  under  the  great  out  of  doors, 
where  sunshine  is  free,  where  the  air  is  pure  and 
clear,  and  where  natural  surroundings  are  conducive 
to  normal,  natural  and  economical  development.  I 
have  tried  all  kinds  of  growing  methods  and  I  come 
back  to  the  farm  and  the  fields  as  the  preferable 
place  to  raise  robust,  livable  future  layers  whenever 
possible.  Now,  these  columns  are  read  by  farmer 
folks,  and  I  mean  to  say  to  them  that  on  their  farms 
they  have  wonderful  opportunities  to  raise  high 
quality  pullets,  even  a  surplus  over  their  flock  needs. 

There  are  a  few  simple,  but  highly  important, 
items  which  merit  con¬ 
sideration  when  plan¬ 
ning  on  growing  good 
pullets  on  the  farm.  In 
a  recent  article  in  these 
columns  ways  and 
means  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  pullets  dur¬ 
ing  brooder  days  were 
discussed.  We  now  fol¬ 
low  the  pullet  chicks 
(and  the  same  methods 
would  apply  to  such  of 
the  cockerels  as  are 
reared  to  maturity) 
from  the  heated  brooder 
houses  out  onto  the 
range,  or  into  the  fields 
where  they  are  to  grow 
and  develop  during 
Summer  days. 

1.  — Before  any  pullets 
are  put  out  in  the  fields 
the  colony  houses,  range 
houses  or  range  shelters 
in  which  they  are  to 
find  protection  when  not 
out  in  the  open  should 
have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected. 

Remove  all  traces  of 
manure,  old  litter,  cob¬ 
webs  and  dirt  or  filth 
from  such  houses  and  sweep  them  out.  Then,  pref¬ 
erably  with  a  pressure  sprayer  (small  knapsack  va¬ 
riety  very  useful  on  the  poultry  end  of  the  farm) 
spray  the  entire  interior  of  the  house  or  shelter 
with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  some  good  disinfectant. 
Wet  it  down  well.  Be  thorough,  for  the  least  one 
can  do  is  to  give  the  new  pullet  flocks  an  even  break 
by  placing  them  in  sanitary  Summer  quarters. 

2.  — Allow  at  least  a  full  day  to  dry  out,  before 
supplying  a  scant  amount  of  fresh,  clean  litter. 

3. — It  is  certainly  advisable  to  grow  pullets  on 
land  that  did  not  carry  chickens  a  year  ago.  Rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  with  pullets  treated  as  one  of  the  ro¬ 
tating  crops,  helps  immeasurably  to  insure  greater 
health  and  less  losses  among  growing  pullets.  If  the 
field  was  into  a  tilled  crop  last  season,  so  much  the 
better.  It  should  be  growing  some  green  crop  this 
season  when  pullets  are  to  range  on  it.  Grass,  Al¬ 
falfa,  clover,  oats  and  Canadian  field  peas,  or  oats 
alone  for  early  season,  buckwheat  or  Soy  beans  for 
midsummer,  are  suggested  green  crops  for  poultry 
range.  The  presence  of  a  good  green  crop  is  almost 
sure  insurance  that  the  surface  soil  is  clean  and  not 
polluted  by  the  accumulated  manure  and  filth  of  last 
season’s  poultry. 

4.  — Do  not  put  too  many  pullets  in  any  field.  Three 
hundred  growing  pullets  for  each  acre  is  a  maxi¬ 
mum,  but  it  is  not  too  many.  We  like  to  divide  that 
300  into  five  colonies  of  about  60  pullets  each.  The 
New  Jersey  Collapsible  Summer  Shelter  is  designed 
for  about  60  pullets.  Use  five  of  these  on  each  acre, 
about  equally  scattered  about,  so  that  the  birds  use 


Willard  C.  Thompson 

the  whole  area  available.  If  there  is  natural  shade 
on  the  range  it  is  well  to  place  at  least  some  of  the 
shelter  or  colony  houses  under  that  shade  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Summer  days  will  be  hot  and 
the  pullets  will  seek  protection  from  the  hot  rays  of 
the  sun. 

5.  — Transfer  the  pullets  from  the  brooder  house  to 
the  range  houses  or  shelters  on  a  bright  warm  morn¬ 
ing,  not  in  a  cold,  rainy  period,  if  in  the  least  pos¬ 
sible.  The  pullets  should  have  been  entirely  weaned 
from  artificial  heat  for  at  least  a  week  before  they 
are  moved  to  the  range.  Leave  the  pullets  shut  in 
the  Summer  colony  houses  or  shelters  for  a  day  or 
two  to  get  them  accustomed  to  their  new  homes  as 
soon  as  possible.  Watch  them  carefully  the  first 
night,  to  break  up  any  tendency  to  crowding. 

6.  — Furnish  an  abundant  and  always  available 
supply  of  fresh,  clean  water  to  growing  pullets  every 
day  on  range.  My  visits  to  many  poultry  farms  to 
diagnose  the  cause  of  poor  pullet  development  often 
reveal  nothing  more  than  a  lack  of  attention  to  this 


matter  of  good,  clean,  sanitary  water  for  drinking 
purposes.  Growing  pullets  need  a  lot  of  water,  espe¬ 
cially  in  hot  weather.  It  must  be  supplied. 

7.  — Some  sort  of  covered  range  mash  hopper  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  poultry  range,  as  it  will 
save  much  time  and  helps  to  insure  that  growing 
pullets  are  never  without  mash,  for  that  they  must 
not  be.  A  satisfactory  growing  mash  for  pullets 
might  be  made  up  of  20  pounds  each  of  wheat  bran, 
ground  yellow  corn,  flour  middlings,  good  grade  of 
ground  oats,  10  pounds  of  50  per  cent  meat  scrap, 
5  pounds  of  dried  buttermilk,  and  2  pounds  each  of 
oyster  shell  meal  or  limestone  flour  and  cod  liver  oil. 
The  latter  may  be  omitted  during  sunny,  Summer 
weather  on  range.  Let  growing  pullets  have  free 
and  continuous  access  to  some  such  mash  mixture 
as  this.  There  are  many  good  growing  mashes  on 
the  market.  Select  one  and  stick  to  it  through  this 
season.  Do  not  experiment  or  keep  changing  every 
few  weeks. 

8.  — In  the  morning,  at  noon  and  toward  late  after- 
noon  supplement  mash  feeding  with  a  mixture  of 
cracked  yellow  corn  and  wheat,  equal  parts,  using 
about  10  to  12  pounds  per  day  per  100  pullets,  and 
giving  about  half  of  the  whole  amount  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  feeding.  The  growing  pullets  should  be  con¬ 
suming  approximately  the  same  amounts,  by  weight, 
of  mash  and  grain  during  growing  days  on  the  range. 

9.  — If  there  is  a  bountiful  supply  of  fresh,  suc¬ 
culent  green  food  on  the  range,  I  would  leave  the 
milk  out  of  the  mash,  especially  in  these  days  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high  dried  milk  prices. 


10. — Keep  an  eye  on  the  colony  houses  or  shelters 
and  clean  them  out  sufficiently  often  to  insure  sani¬ 
tation. 

11.  — Otherwise  let  the  pullets  alone  and  let  them 
grow.  It  is  well  to  inspect  the  ranges  where  pul¬ 
lets  are  running  every  few  days  for  the  presence  of 
dead  carcasses  which  in  hot  weather  become  carrion 
flesh  very  soon,  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  pullets, 
if  not  avoided. 

12. — Cull  over  the  pullets  from  time  to  time.  As 
weak,  slow-growing,  poorly  feathered,  anemic  look¬ 
ing,  runty  birds  appear  in  the  flocks  take  them  out 
and  get  rid  of  them.  A  source  of  danger  may  have 
been  removed  and  economy  will  have  been  practiced. 

13.  — In  order  to  avoid  any  possible  losses  of  birds 
or  losses  due  to  decreased  egg  yields  later  on  after 
egg-laying  maturity  has  been  reached,  it  is  advisable 
to  vaccinate  all  pullets  against  fowl  pox  when  the 
bulk  of  them  are  3  to  Sy2  months  of  age.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  would  incline  to  the  use  of  pigeon  pox  virus. 
Be  guided  by  a  competent  veterinarian  or  poultry 
pathologist  on  that  point,  however.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  have  Fall  egg  yields  ruined  and  good 

money  lost  by  an  out¬ 
break  of  chicken  pox,  or 
fowl  pox  as  it  is  now 
more  properly  called.  If 
there  has  been  trouble 
diagnosed  as  infectious 
bronchitis  on  the  plant 
or  farm  last  year,  it  is 
now  possible  to  have  the 
pullets  protected  from 
that  disease  by  vaccina¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time  as 
they  are  vaccinated 
against  fowl  pox.  Again 
be  guided  by  a  patholo¬ 
gist  or  someone  familiar 
with  these  diseases.  At 
least  bear  the  matter  of 
protecting  pullets  from 
these  two  principal 
sources  of  losses  on 
modern  poultry  plants 
in  mind  in  connection 

with  the  growing  pro¬ 
gram  this  Summer. 

34.  —  If  the  pullets 

tend  to  stay  right  in 

the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  colony  houses 
most  of  the  time,  try 
shifting  their  locations 
every  few  weeks,  thus 
helping  to  insure  a  sani¬ 
tary  environment  for  the  growing  layers-to-be. 

15. — Growing  pullets  need  fresh  air,  sunshine, 

vitamins  A,  B  and  D  (and  they’ll  get  all  these  if 
some  such  program  as  is  here  set  forth  is  followed), 
space,  green,  juicy,  succulent  supplementary  foods, 
balanced  rations  and  water. 

Missaukee  County ,  Mich.,  News 

Here  we  are  past  the  middle  of  April  and  no  farm¬ 
ing  done  yet.  In  fact,  it’s  two-thirds  gone  and  a 
little  snow  still  lays  around.  We  are  just  nearing 
the  end  of  the  sap  run  which  is  turning  out  better 
than  expected  from  the  way  things  looked  at  first. 
We  got  impatient  waiting  for  the  right  conditions  to 
arrive  and  had  about  given  up  hopes. 

Farming  will  be  late  here  all  right.  A  few  are  do¬ 
ing  a  little  plowing  but  many  haven’t  started  field 
work  up  to  this  time.  There  will  be  very  few  oats 
sown  in  April  this  year.  It  does  seems  as  though  the 
seasons  are  getting  later  right  along.  We  do  have 
nice  weather  later  in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  than 
20  years  ago  and  also  the  Spring  is  nearly  a  month 
later.  Wonder  what  kind  of  a  season  it  will  be  for 
sorghum  this  year? 

I  notice  some  old  potatoes  moving  to  market  since 
the  price  has  improved  and  with  a  few  cattle  to 
turn  off  the  farmer’s  income  is  on  the  up-grade.  The 
government’s  new  soil  conservation  program  seems 
to  be  taking  pretty  well  with  farmers  around  here, 
much  better  than  the  old  triple-A.  The  hopes  are 
that  this  new  program  will  mean  more  to  the  small 
farmer  than  the  former  did.  IT-  s- 


ing  their  first 


J.  C.  Allen,  from  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

A  Big  Flock  of  Chickens  on  One  of  the  Important  Chicken  Ranches  of  the  /State 
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Llamas  in  East  Tennessee 

On  an  800-acre  farm  near  Niota  in  East  Tennes¬ 
see,  the  automobilist  traveling  the  Lee  Highway  is 
afforded  a  rural  scene  that  may  cause  him  to  stop 
suddenly  and  refer  to  his  map  to  see  if  he  has  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  highlands  of  the  Andes  of  South 
America. 

There  greets  his  vision  a  group  of  three  South 
American  llamas  standing  gracefully  with  ears 
sticking  up  in  an  inquisitive  manner  but  pointed  at 
an  angle  that  begets  a  peculiar  and  dignified  charm. 

There  are  no  reasons  why  this  near  relative  of 
the  camel,  or  really  the  American  camel,  should  not 
be  a  part  of  the  population  on  many  farms  in  North 
America. 

When  the  manager  of  the  Glendale  Park  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  offered  these  animals  as  a  gift  to  Clem  Jones, 
attorney  of  Athens,  Tenn.,  he  accepted  them  grate¬ 
fully  and  now  they  seem  to  be  as  happy  and  as  con¬ 
tented  on  his  farm  in  Tennessee  as  their  parents 
were  in  South  America. 

The  llama  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
beast  of  burden  that  the  American  Indians  were  in 
possession  of  when  America  was  discovered.  The 
peculiar  conformation  of  its  feet  enables  it  to  tread 
with  security  over  rough  and  steep  slopes  where 
other  animals  would  find  it  difficult  walking.  And 
then,  camel-like,  it  is  capable  of  making  long  jour¬ 
neys  without  water. 

The  llama  is  a  friendly  chap  and  on  entering  the 
inclosure  where  they  stay,  the  visitor  is  struck  by 
the  creature’s  friendliness.  But  a  llama  is  not  a 
fast  traveler,  for  the  average  distance  is  from  a 
dozen  to  15  miles  a  day  when  transporting  merchan¬ 
dise,  as  it  is  distinctly  a  beast  of  burden,  yet  it  sup¬ 
plies  the  Indian  of  South  America  his  supply  of  wool 
for  clothing,  fresh  meat,  though  coarse,  leather,  bone 
and  his  fuel,  as  the  manure  when  dry  is  burned. 

Here  is  one  very  peculiar  trait  of  the  llama  :  He 
carries  a  burden  of  from  100  to  125  pounds.  If  he  is 
overloaded,  lie  simply  resents  the  imposition  by 
walking  out  to  the  side  of  the  road,  lies  down,  and 
there  is  no  persuasion  and  no  punishment  that  can 
be  administered  to  him  that  will  induce  him  to 
change  his  obstinate  decision! 

When  you  look  at  a  llama,  you  are  beholding  one 
of  the  most  interesting  animals  of  history,  for  when 
the  great  Inca  Empire  flourished  from  the  Maule 
River  in  Chile  and  the  Oasis  of  Mendoza  to  the 
Northern  Andes  of  Ecuador,  the  llama  was  their 
beast  of  burden. 

Of  the  two  wild  species  of  the  camel  family  found 
in  South  Africa,  the  Guanaco  is  the  larger,  and  both 
the  llama  and  alpaca  are  domesticated  varieties  of 
these  creatures.  The  alpaca  is  not  employed  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  and  it  requires  a  better  pasture 
than  the  llama  and  must  have  fresh  water  supplied 
at  all  times.  The  alpaca  was  produced  by  using  the 
domesticated  llama  in  artificial  breeding  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  improvement  in  the  coat  of  wool.  One 
of  the  interesting  peculiarities  of  the  Guanaco  is 
that  when  one  of  them  is  not  feeling  first  rate,  it 
goes  to  a  certain  place  in  the  river  valley,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  explorers  find  the  bones  of 
these  beasts  in  a  pile. 

As  the  automobile  dashes  a  person  by  the  farm  in 
East  Tennessee,  he  gets  an  intimation  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  scene  of  an  Indian's  grazing  lands  in  the 
Sierra  of  South  America,  and  the  llama's  pointed 
ears,  full  of  striking  expression,  contributes  much  to 
its  graceful  and  charming  pose.  a.  s.  walker. 


Notes  From  the  Old  Dominion 

Farm  products  (upon  an  average)  are  now  selling 
somewhat  lower  than  has  been  the  case  in  several 
months,  along  with  declining  markets  for  stocks  and 
commodities.  Winter  wheat  dropped  six  cents  a 
bushel  in  Chicago  the  latter  part  of  April  and  other 
grains  from  two  to  four  cents.  Wheat  feeds  de¬ 
clined  $1  to  $2  per  ton.  while  some  of  the  richer 
feeds  gained  in  price  due  to  light  sup¬ 
plies.  Cattle  and  hogs  also  declined 
25  cents  in  the  hundred  live  weight, 
while  good  lambs  sold  a  little  higher. 

Butter  also  continued  its  seasonal 
downward  trend,  while  eggs  moved  up 
in  price  with  good  demand.  Dressed 
fowls  were  in  light  supply  and  made 
some  recoveries  from  previous  declines. 

Price  tendency  was  downward  on 
Spring  broilers  which  are  now  in  larger 
supply.  Changes  in  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  prices  were  mostly  downward. 

Celery  and  tomatoes  were  among  the 
few  lines  of  fresh  produce  showing 
price  gains. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  slight 


decline  now  in  farm  prices,  Virginia  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  and  enjoyed  the  largest  increase  in  actual 
cash  receipts  for  their  principal  farm  products  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  January,  February  and  March  of 
this  year  than  they  have  for  the  past  several  years. 

Virginia,  led  by  the  Eastern  Shore  potato  belt,  is 
the  largest  producer  of  early  Irish  potatoes  in  the 
United  States.  The  early  commercial  crop  in  1935 
totaled  more  than  7,000,000  bushels,  of  which  the 
largest  portion  was  produced  on  the  Eastern  Shore. 
The  total  Virginia  potato  production  for  1935  was 
stated  to  be  more  than  11,000,000  bushels.  Producers 
curtailed  the  acreage  at  least  20  per  cent  last  year 


Llamas  on  an  East  Tennessee  Farm 


(3935),  but  the  price  decline  continued.  With  a 
smaller  crop  this  season,  the  demand  is  likely  to  be 
sufficient  to  boost  prices  to  a  point  well  above  the 
figures  of  1935. 

While  there  was  an  unusually  wet,  cold  Spring, 
this  may  mean  a  blessing  in  disguise  for  Eastern 
Shore  Irish  potato-growers,  which  may  mean  a  re¬ 
duction  of  one-third  in  the  acreage  planted.  Cold, 
wet  weather  conditions  retarded  planting  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  year's  production  will  no  doubt  be 
approximately  a  fourth  (if  not  more)  below  the 
average  crop.  This  decrease  is  bound  to  bring  about 
higher  prices  for  potatoes,  which  growers  in  the  past 


Small  Bush  of  Pink-Flowering  Almond 


few  years  have  complained  were  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold,  wet  Spring,  farm  work 
is  progressing  rapidly  since  the  warm  seasonable 
weather  set  in  the  last  week  in  April.  Rain  is  now 
needed  badly  to  get  the  land  in  shape  for  planting 
corn,  which  is  being  pushed  ahead  by  a  good  many 
farmers  in  spite  of  the  dry,  cloudy  condition  of  the 
ground.  The  hot  sun  and  drying  winds  caused  the 
ground  to  get  hard  on  top,  which  was  broken  most 
too  wet  in  some  instances,  as  it  was  getting  late,  and 
the  work  of  plowing  had  to  be  done.  Small  grain 
crops  are  also  greatly  in  need  of  rain  and  early 
planted  garden  crops,  too.  Strawberries  also  need 
rain.  Due  to  a  heavy  freeze  in  April  and  two  heavy 
frosts,  this  crop  will  not  l>e  a  full  crop  as  all  the 
early  blooms  were  killed.  There  will  not  be  one- 
third  of  a  crop  of  pears,  peaches,  cherries  and  ap¬ 
ples  in  this  section  (Tidewater).  Early  hay  crops 
will  also  be  short. 

Irish  potatoes  bring  $1  to  $1.25  bu. :  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  75c  to  $1 :  wheat,  $1 :  corn,  65c ;  oats,  60c :  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  ton.  $18;  apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25:  live  hens, 
19  to  20c ;  broilers,  21  to  22c ;  turkeys,  15  to  20c ; 
live  hogs,  9  to  10c :  veal,  choice,  9%c ;  beef  cows,  3 
to  6c ;  eggs,  IS  to  20c.  w.  xi.  h. 


Success  With  Flowering  Almond 

During  our  grandparents’  days  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  popular  Spring  flowering  shrubs  was 
the  pink  double-flowered  almond.  So  beautiful  and 
thrifty  were  the  bushes  that  we  were  sure  to  in¬ 
clude  them  in  orders  of  plants  for  our  own  places 
but  they  almost  always  died  within  two  or  three 
years.  As  they  did  not  seem  to  have  any  disease  we 
most  likely  attributed  their  failure  to  unsuitable 
soil  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Yet  we  knew  excellent 
specimens  which  thrived  in  spite  of  neglect  and  were 
puzzled  to  know  why. 

One  Spring  I  planted  10  of  these  shrubs  in  a 
group  with  one  already  on  the  property  when  bought. 
All  grew  during  the  first  Summer.  Four  died  the 
following  Spring,  five  the  second  Spring  and  the 
other  two  during  the  third.  But  these  last  revealed 
the  cause  of  the  loss.  All  11  were  grafted  on  stocks, 
probably  peach,  which  were  attacked  by  peach  borer  ! 

Since  that  experience  I  happened  to  visit  a  prop¬ 
erty  ruined  by  fire  several  years  previous.  What 
had  once  been  a  well-planned  garden  was  covered 
with  a  thick  sod  through  which  were  struggling  some 
shoots  of  double-flowering  almond.  These  I  removed 
to  my  garden  where  ever  since  they  have  flourished 
and  gladdened  every  Spring  with  their  charming 
rosettes  of  double  pink  blossoms. 

The  sole  reason  why  these  shrubs  have  thrived  is 
that  they  are  not  grafted  but  are  on  their  own  roots. 
So  I  advise  everyone  who  wants  to  grow  this  shrub 
to  avoid  buying  any  specimens  that  are  grafted — un¬ 
less  upon  plum  roots — but  rather  to  insist  upon 
‘'own  rooted’’  stock.  If  such  are  not  available  the 
next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  someone  who  has  a 
bush  to  layer  one  or  more  branches  so  as  to  get  own 
rooted  plants.  This  process  consists  in  pegging 
branches  down  to  the  ground  in  Spring  ar  early 
Summer  and  covering  them  with  a  double  handful  of 
earth  at  the  point  pegged,  leaving  the  farther  end  of 
the  branch  uncovered.  By  the  following  Spring  the 
rooted  parts  may  be  cut  from  the  branches,  dug  up 
and  transplanted  where  desired. 

I  am  told  by  an  expert  propagator  that  even  on 
its  own  roots  the  double-flowering  almond  is  not 
wholly  exempt  from  borer  attack  but  that  it  is  far 
less  subject  than  on  peach  roots.  When  plum  roots 
are  used  and  the  plum  stock  is  above  ground  the 
plants  are  still  better  protected.  Usually  to  get  such 
plants  the  budding  or  grafting  must  be  done  at 
home  as  nurserymen  prefer  peach  which  is  easier  to 
work  with.  m.  g.  kains. 


Moving  Large  Apple  Trees 

The  sure  and  easy  way  to  have  an  apple  orchard  is 
to  tend  the  young  trees  well  and  wait  for  them  to 
grow  up.  But  it  seems  a  bit  slow  for  an  oldish  man 
and,  occasionally,  he  tries  moving  trees  large  enough 
to  bear  fruit  right  away.  Sometimes,  half-grown 
trees  may  be  had  for  next  to  nothing  from  some  nur¬ 
sery  whose  young  stock  got  away  from  them,  owing 
to  lack  of  demand.  Some  trees  are  moved  because 
the  land  is  wanted  for  other  use.  or  the  owner  thinks 
they  will  do  better  on  drier  soil.  Whatever  the  rea¬ 
son,  it  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless  job  to  shift  a 
tree  15  years  or  more  of  age.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
trees  on  public  grounds  and  on  various  private  es¬ 
tates  were  moved  there  successfully  When  they  were 
large  enough  to  shade  buildings.  Such  moving  is  not 
for  most  of  our  purses.  But  a  moved  orchard  at  a 
cost  of  $5  to  $S  a  tree,  according  to  size  of  tree  and 
distance  moved,  is  not  so  bad  for  special  cases.  That 
is  the  estimate  of  a  man  in  Central  New  York  who 
makes  quite  a  specialty  of  such  work,  having  moved 
about  3,000  fruit  trees  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  in  New  England,  he  used  a  special  rig  for  lift¬ 
ing  and  hauling  the  trees,  pruned  them  severely  and 
kept  them  mulched  after  resetting.  Some  movers  go 
so  far  as  to  tie  up  the  whole  tree  in  bagging  to  keep 
the  moisture  from  drying  out  of  the  trunks  and 
large  branches,  while  the  roots  are  getting 
started.  They  take  up  a  great  ball 
of  earth  with  the  roots,  wrap  them  in 
sacking  and  drag  them  to  the  place  of 
setting,  and  set  the  trees  in  a  hole 
plenty  large  enough,  pack  the  filling 
tightly,  use  water  and  mauls  to  settle 
the  earth  as  they  go  along.  It  is  quite 
a  job,  but  most  of  the  trees  live,  if 
tended  well.  This  New  York  State  tree 
mover  says  he  has  lost  less  than  3  per 
cent  out  of  900  moved  on  his  own  farm. 
The  cost  might  be  reckoned  differently, 
according  to  the  supply  and  value  of 
the  farm  help  late  in  Fall  or  whenever 
the  work  is  done.  Moving  a  few  trees 
at  a  time,  the  expense  might  not  be 
felt  much.  g.  b.  f. 


McIntosh  Trees,  15  to  22  Years  Old,  Moved  and  Reset  20  by  24  Feet. 
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Townsend’s  Selected  Strain 
Berry  Plants  .ire  known  tbe 
Country  over  lor  their  de¬ 
pendable  quality  and  heavy 
yielding  ability.  Now  booking 
orders  for  Prompt  Delivery 
or  can  reserve  plants  lor  later 
shipment.  We  guarantee  safe 
arrival.  Forty  Page  illustrated 
berry  book  free. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  19  Vine  St.  Salisbury.  Md. 


QUART  8IZE 

Durable  and  More 
Attractive 

Price  $6.00  per  1000  f.o.b. 
Amsterdam.  Send  lor  Trial 
Ordac  Of  10.0— 41-00  Postpaid. 


INMAN  MFC.  CO..  AIV1S1  F.HOAiVl.lV.V, 


FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS— Marglobe  stone.  Greater 
Baltimore  Tomato  Plants  1000-$!,  5000-$4.50,  10,000- 
$8.  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  pa- 
nish  Ballhead,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield 
Cabbage  Plants  I000-$l.00,  5000-S3.50,  10.1*00- $6. 00. 
Prizetaker  and  Crystal  Wax  Onions  same  price  as  cab¬ 
bage.  Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants; 
Porto  Rico  and  Nancy  Hall  Potato  Plants;  Snowball 
Cauliflower,  all  35c  100,  l000-$2.50,  5000-$l0.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  larger  orders.  Plants  grown  on  new 
soil.  Packed  in  moss  to  insure  arrival  of  plants  in  good 
condition.  Busy  Bee  Plant  Farm,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


GREEN  POD  BEANS 


A  Pound  for  25? 
5  Lbs.  for  (iOLbs.*i«5) 


SPECIAL  PRICES! 

Maule’s  Bountiful  Beans  live  up  to  the  name,  gave 
os  a  bumper  crop,  even  more  than  expected  —  so 
we’ve  slashed  prices  while  supply  lasts,  to  win  new 
friends  for  Maule!  Customers  may  order,  too. 

Large  meaty,  stringless,  tender,  delicious 
—best  of  flat  green  pods.  Hardy,  extremely 
early,  prolific.  Continuous  cropper,  pop¬ 
ular  for  market.  . 

For  the  Wife— 3  lOc-pkts.  Giant  Zinnias, 
peel,  yellow,  pink,  free  icith  every  J 
order  this  month.  Send 
(or  yours  today ! 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

©76  Maule  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  , 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World's  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buy  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire, 
phone.  ELMWOOD  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc., 
GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 


C.  0.  D. 


300  Frostproof  Cabbage,  200  Onions,  100 
Tomatoes,  25  Pepper,  95  Cauliflower — 
ALL  75c  or  1000— SI. OO.  Any  variety. 

CENTRAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Ponta,  Texas 

PLANT  BARGAIN— 200  Frostproof  Cabbage,  20® 
Onions.  200  Tomatoes,  25  Peppers.  25  Cauliflowers  or 
Eggplants— All  $1.00.  Prepaid.  Any  variety.  Moss 
packed  SMITH  COUNTS'  PLANT  CO-  -  Troup,  Texas 


Lcrmlnq  txr  a 

TfUurI|ortJc£ 


Rooms 

$2.00 

op 


Choose  foi 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  71st  Set. 


VIRGINIA  GROWN  CABBAGE  AND 

CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefield  Cabbage 
Plants.  1000-$l.00,  5000-$4.50,  IO,000-$8.75.  Marion 
Market  (yellows  resistant)  I000-$l.50,  5000-$6.00. 

Early  Snowball  Cauliflower,  IOOO-S3,  5000-$  1 2.50. 
Hardy  Frostproof  Field-grown  Plants.  Booking  orders 
for  Tomato,  Sweet  Pepper,  Sweet  Potato.  Egg  Plant  and 
Bate  Varieties  of  Cabbage.  All  seed  from  best  avail¬ 
able  stock  and  Certified  where  Possible.  Tomato.  Pep¬ 
per  and  Egg  Plant  treated  with  RED  OXIDE  OF 
COPPER.  All  seed  planted  on  new  land.  Ask  for  FREE 
descriptive  catalogue  and  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
You  will  receive  what  you  order  when  you  use  our  plants. 
CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  JR.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

AintirD  ertrn  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Timothy,  Sweet 
vLvVLK  OllU  Clover,  Pasture  Mixtures,  Soy 
Beans,  and  Seed  Oats.  All  Northwestern  Ohio  grown, 
showing  high  purity  and  germination.  Free  from  nox¬ 
ious  weeds.  High  quality  seed  reasonably  priced  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  most  particular  farmer  and  con¬ 
servative  buver.  Write  for  price  list  and  free  samples. 
FAGLEY  SEED  Co.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

NANCY  HALL  POTATO  PLANTS-Certified 
by  Virginia  Crop  Improvement  Association.  $1.oO 
per  1,000;  *6.15  per  5,000;  $12.50  per  10,000.  Prices 
f.o.b.  ROYAL  OAKS  FARM,  Drewryville,  Va. 

JERSEY  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  and  Reds— free  from  disease.  Also  some  I  ams 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots 
Write  notv  for  Price  List  giving  Culture  Directions. 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  P.  O.  Box  9  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph.  Early  Ohio, 
Rural  Russet,  and  Katahdin.  Selected  Irish 
Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph,  Spaulding  Rose,  Smooth 
Rural  grown  from  certified  seed  and  rogued  fields. 
The  New  Variety  Katahdin  is  outstanding.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  its  trial.  Write  for  information  and  prices. 
PORTER  &  BONNEY,  -  ELBA,  New  York 

GLADIOLUS  CATALOG  FREE 

50  large,  or  100  medium.  Glad.  Bulbs,  many  colors,  SI. 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Phlox,  Lilies,  Gayfeathers. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  Sweet S  Potato,’  Pepper  PUNTS 

Write  for  catalog.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tifton,  (la 


Join  Us  on  the 

Rural  New  Yorker 

1936  Tour 

-  to  - - 

Glacier  and  Waterton 
Lakes  Parks  and  Cruise 
of  the  Great  Lakes 

AUGUST  7th  to  20th 

Regardless  of  what  your  vacation  plans  are,  don’t  fail  to  get 
your  copy  of  this  free  literature  which  pictures  and  describes 
the  many  marvelous  places  visited.  Tells  about  the  4 
glorious  days  in  Glacier  and  Waterton  Lakes  Parks;  also 
the  marvelous  3  days  and  4  nights  cruising  the  Great  Lakes. 

More  thrilling  experiences  and  more  magnificent  scenery 
than  you  could  crowd  into  a  dozen  ordinary  vacations.  A 
personally  escorted  tour  free  from  all  travel  worry.  One 


low  cost  pa^s  for  everything. 


Mail  the  Coupon  NOW — at  Once! 


I  TOUR  DIRECTOR — Rural  New-Yorker 

|  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I 


Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  folder  telling  all  about  the  IS36  Rural 
New-Yorker  Tour. 


Name 


R.F.D.  or  Street 


City 


State 


More  Interesting  Succulents. — One 
of  our  friends  recently  sent  ns  two  speci¬ 
mens  for  name,  both  succulents  of  tropi¬ 
cal  origin.  One  was  noticeable  for  its 
oddity  in  reproduction ;  its  flowering  stem 
lias  blossoms  arranged  at  intervals  in 
whorls,  while  little  plants  form  in  this 
involucre,  among  the  bluish  purple  flow¬ 
ers,  like  miniature  rosettes.  The  foliage 
is  thick  and  fleshy.  This  plant  was  Ka- 
1  nchoe  Daigremontiana,  which  is  rather 
a  mouthful,  hut  we  know  no  common 
name  for  it.  The  other  specimen  sent  had 
rounded  fleshy  narrow  leaves,  about  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil,  pointed  at  the  end ; 
this  was  identified  as  Kalanchoe  tubi- 
flora.  Like  the  plant  first  named,  it  has 
its  individual  method  of  propagation,  for 
this  variety  produces  now  plants  at  the 
tips  of  the  leaves.  Both  are  natives  of 
Madagascar.  The  revival  of  interest  in 
succulent  plants  has  brought  the  Kalan- 
choes  into  favor ;  there  is  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  African  variety  K.  coccinea,  which  is 
now  largely  grown;  it  has  thick  fleshy 
leaves  and  clusters  of  bright  scarlet  flow¬ 
ers.  Flowering  specimens  of  this  plant 
are  always  noticeable  at  the  New  York 
flower  show ;  it  has  become  popular  as  a 
window  plant,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
known  of  its  family. 

Ground  Ivy  or  Filled  Balm.  —  An¬ 
other  plant  recently  sent  for  name  was 
the  old  Nepeta  hederacea,  known  com¬ 
monly  as  ground  ivy,  field  balm  or  Gill- 
over-the-ground.  It  is  a  pretty  little 
creeper  often  found  in  old  gardens,  and 
naturalized  in  many  places ;  it  makes  a 
close  mat  of  round  or  kidney-shaped 
toothed  leaves,  the  flowers  light  blue.  Na¬ 
tive  to  Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  sufficiently 
at  home  here  to  grow  in  exposed  or 
shaded  places,  and  makes  a  useful  ground 
cover.  But  it  will  become  a  weed  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  plant  authorities  view 
it  scornfully,  declaring  that  its  relative 
Nepeta  Mussini  is  the  only  sort  worth 
growing.  This  latter  plant,  from  Persia 
and  the  Caucasus,  is  really  lovely,  produc¬ 
ing  masses  of  lavender  flowers  in  Spring, 
and  scattering  flowers  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  is  also  called  ground  ivy,  or 
catmint.  There  is  a  variegated  form  of 
the  old  Nepeta  hederacea  that  is  really 
very  pretty,  being  a  combination  of  green 
and  white;  this  used  to  be  grown  as  a 
window  plant,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
still  specimens  in  existence,  though  we  do 
not  find  it  in  the  catalogs. 

Planting  Roses. — We  like  to  plant 
roses  while  they  are  dormant,  but  this 
year  it  was  necessary  to  fill  in  some  gaps 
later  than  usual,  so  April  22  we  set  some 
pot  plants,  well  leafed  out.  As  the 
weather  was  cool,  these  plants  have  not 
showui  any  check,  and  appeared  to  take 
hold  well.  Such  plants  are  set  with  the 
ball  of  earth  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  the  surface.  With  regular  culti¬ 
vation  about  once  a  week  through  the 
Summer,  watering  roses  is  rarely  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  is  very  helpful  to  cover  the 
surface  with  a  mulch  through  the  hot 
weather.  This  conserves  moisture,  and 
keeps  the  soil  cool,  but  desirable  in  our 
hot  American  Summers.  Commercial 
growers  use  two  inches  of  strawy  manure, 
or  tobacco  stems,  which  are  excellent, 
but  amateur  growers  will  prefer  peat 
moss,  which  is  very  neat  in  appearance. 
It  is  spread  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  and  this  not  only  prevents  moisture 
from  evaporating,  but  also  keeps  the  soil 
cool.  Roses  do  well  in  any  open  sunny 
situation,  but  they  do  not  like  intense 
heat,  and  the  root  protection  given  by  the 
mulch  is  fully  rewarded  by  the  well-being 
of  the  plants.  It  is  always  wise  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  rose  bed  in  advance,  so  there  is 
no  delay  in  planting,  especially  when  pot 
plants  have  been  purchased.  Strong  well- 
grown  plants  do  not  suffer  from  disease 
or  insect  attack  so  severely  as  plants 
that  are  weakened  by  neglect  or  starva¬ 
tion,  and  any  reliable  dealer  in  garden 
supplies  will  supply  standard  remedies 
for  rose  pests.  But  we  still  find  that 
hand-picking  must  supplement  sprays 
when  dealing  with  the  sprawling  and  un¬ 
lovely  rose  bug. 

Narcissi  Fail  to  Bloom.  —  Several 
inquiriers  have  asked  why  they  have  so 
few  Narcissus  flowers  this  season.  In 
some  cases  no  buds  appeared ;  in  others 
the  buds  formed,  but  dried  up  without 
opening.  In  such  cases  if  they  were 
sound,  healthy  bulbs,  free  from  disease,  it 
is  to  be  suspected  that  the  location  was 
at  fault.  Whore  the  buds  dry  up  in  this 
way  we  usually  find  that  the  situation  is 
too  dry,  or  that  it  is  robbed  by  tree  roots. 
A  sandy  loam  and  a  sunny  location  are 
both  congenial,  but  the  bulbs  must  be  fed. 
In  old  plantings,  too,  the  bulbs  form 
many  offsets,  making  crowded  bunches, 
and  division  brings  better  bloom.  We 


plant  the  little  offsets  in  odd  corners 
where  they  can  grow  on  to  flowering  size. 
The  main  plantings  should  be  lifted  and 
dried  off  every  third  year,  hut  it  is  hard 
to  do  this  when  one  has  a  large  quantity. 
Of  course  the  pernickety  gardener  who 
wants  to  cut  off  the  foliage  as  soon  as 
flowers  are  over,  because  it  looks  untidy, 
is  doing  his  best  to  destroy  future  bloom. 
Bulbs  must  ripen  their  foliage  naturally 
to  store  up  food  for  next  season’s  flowers, 
and  the  leaves  should  ripen  and  wither 
before  the  bulbs  are  out  of  the  ground. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  bulbs  to 
remain  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  if  it 
is  desirable  to  use  the  space  for  other 
plants  they  may  be  carefully  lifted,  and 
“heeled  in ;”  that  is,  set  in  a  furrow  at 
a  slight  slant,  and  covered  to  the  former 
level.  This  can  be  done  in  a  secluded 
place,  where  the  withering  foliage  is  not 
noticeable.  Here  the  leaves  will  ripen 
and  die  down,  and  the  bulbs  may  he 
lifted  later  and  stored  for  Fall  planting. 

Propagating  Roses  and  Shrubs.  — 
One  inquirer  asks  for  all  possible  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  propagation  of  roses 
and  all  shrubs.  This  is  a  rather  large 
order,  for  entire  volumes  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  to  cover  this  subject.  The  average 
amateur  gardener  does  not  have  facilities 
for  propagating  under  glass,  and  must 
thus  he  content  with  such  work  as  may 
be  done  in  the  open.  Our  hardy  climbing 
roses  are  usually  very  easily  rooted  by 
layers,  and  the  same  method  is  successful 
with  a  variety  of  shrubs.  Layering  may 
be  described  as  rooting  a  cutting  while 
it  is  still  attached  to  the  parent  plant.  A 
shoot  is  bent  down,  and  covered  with 
earth  at  a  joint,  leaving  the  tip  free.  A 
slit  in  the  bark  or  “heel”  cut  like  an  at¬ 
tached  slice,  at  the  point  where  covered 
with  earth,  facilitates  rooting.  One  often 
finds  natural  layers  well  rooted  where 
climbing  roses  have  been  lying  flat  on  the 
ground.  Layers  should  he  made  in 
Spring ;  the  following  Spring  the  tip  of 
llie  layer  should  be  cut  off  with  the  roots 
attached,  and  set  as  an  individual  plant. 
Some  of  the  bush  roses  may  be  layered  in 
the  same  way,  but  they  are  very  easily 
rooted  from  cuttings  of  ripe  wood.  The 
usual  way  it  to  take  a  spray  that  has 
finished  blooming,  about  six  inches  long. 
Trim  the  bottom  to  a  slant,  and  trim 
hack  leaves ;  insert  cutting  in  the  ground 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  water  and  then 
invert  a  glass  fruit  jar  over  it.  It  should 
be  in  a  sheltered  but  not  heavily  shaded 
place,  and  if  it  seems  very  dry  an  oc¬ 
casional  watering,  without  removing  the 
jar,  is  desirable.  The  ground  should  be 
kept  free  of  weeds  around  it,  and  the  cut¬ 
ting  left  until  the  following  Spring,  when 
it  will  usually  be  found  to  have  made  a 
good  root  system.  One  of  our  friends 
tells  us  that  she  roots  Hydrangea  pani- 
culata  grandiflora  in  this  way,  using  the 
primings  of  hard  wood  in  Spring ;  how¬ 
ever,  this  Hydrangea  would,  we  think, 
root  without  the  fruit-jar  protection,  for 
normally  the  hard  wood  cuttings  start 
readily  in  Spring.  One  of  the  easiest 
roses  to  root  under  a  fruit  jar  is  Hr.  W. 
Van  Fleet,  hut  so  far  we  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  Paul’s  Scarlet.  Moss  roses 
are  readily  increased  by  root  cuttings  or 
suckers. 

As  for  shrubs,  they  vary  much  in  ease 
or  dittieulty  of  propagation.  The  following 
suggestions  are  for  the  amateur  grower : 
The  snowberry  grows  easily  from  seed, 
and  also  from  hard  wood  cuttings.  Japa¬ 
nese  barberry  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe ;  one  often  lias 
plenty  of  self-sown  seedlings.  Japan 
quince  may  he  treated  like  red  currant, 
hard-wood  cuttings  being  taken  in  Fall, 
hut  it  is  also  easily  raised  from  root 
cuttings  taken  in  Fall  and  stored  in  the 
cellar  until  Spring,  when  they  are  placed 
in  furrows,  the  top  of  cutting  level  with 
the  soil.  The  pearl  bush  (Exochorda) 
is  easily  grown  from  seed  sown  when 
ripe,  hut  does  not  grow  readily  from  cut¬ 
tings  or  layers.  Deutzias  are  grown  from 
layers  outside,  or  cuttings  under  glass; 
many  of  the  Spiraeas  are  grown  from 
seeds,  the  herbaceous  sorts  by  division. 
The  mock  orange  may  be  grown  from 
seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe ;  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  it  to  self-sow.  One  old-time 
gardener  used  to  tell  us  that  the  way  to 
propagate  plants  was  to  put  yourself  in 
their  place,  and  think  how  they  would 
have  to  act  if  they  would  survive  and 
spread.  There  is  much  sense  in  that  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  a  study  of  trees  and  shrubs 
shows  us  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
drop  seed  in  the  Fall,  where  it  remains  in 
a  moist  mulch  over  Winter,  ready  to 
grow  in  Spring,  which  is  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  the  advice  to  stratify  such  seeds 
if  they  are  held  over  for  Spring  planting. 

E.  T.  EOYLE. 
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STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  Twenty  Y ears 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart)  enough  $1  nC 
for  4  bushels  seed  ▼  4  •  I  O 

(1  pint)  Enough  |  Afj 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(§  pint)  Enough  cn 
for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back"  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  I I29H  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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BIG  NEWS  ABOUT  TOOLS 


Now  You  Can  RENEW 
Any  Tool  Made  by  UNION—. 
Get  2  to  4  Times  MORE  Service 

No  more  need  to  fool  with  cheap 
tools  or  see  good  tools  spoiled  by 
misfit  handles.  Now  you  can 
buy  lighter,  stronger,  better 
made  tools,  forged  by  UNION 

Ffrom  one  solid  bar  of  steel,  with 
handles  that  can  always  be 
exactly  duplicated  by  your 
dealer.  Ask  him  about  this 


ll  1  tPI  ClAL 

J  FURPOSt  TOOLS 

J  MULTIPLY  RtSUlTS 

i  the  union  fork  a  hoe  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

M*ken  of  "UNION"— “AtU,"— 
"H«tki«er“ — *'R*d  H.wk”  Tool* 

iSajBMjinj 

ISlandard 
[Garden  Tractors 

Plow 
Seed 
Cultivate 
Mow  Hat} 
and  Lawns 
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V 
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Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms. Gardeners. Florists, 
urseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry  Men. 

THREE  SIZES 

With  Ample  Power  for  Field 
Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools. 

Also  Run  Belt 

Machines.  Pumps.  Saws. etc. 

High  Wheels-Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog  ^ 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

N«w  York.  N.  Y. 

146  Cedar  St. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
3261  Como  Ave.  2410  Market  St. 


PRESS  APPLES  PRoni 


A  HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS 

—  will  put  you  into  business 
making  good  money  .  .  .  Big 
demand  for  apple  cider,  grape 
and  fruit  juices  .  .  .  Turn 

undergrade  apples  into  money. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  YORK,  PA. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-manor  for  farms,  truck  gar- 
3  Speeds  Fwd.  dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery .  2  to  6  H .  P.  riding  or  walking  types. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  lO  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFC.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4705  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago.  Illinois 
$68«F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


VV‘>uallTRACTOIA 


flame  GUN  Kills  Germs  i 

Destroys  Weeds  and  Brush  / 


2000°F.  heat  with  controlled  flame  provides  100'  disinfection  of 
brooder  and  poultry  houses,  pig  pens,  kennels,  etc.  Stamps  out 
Coccidiosis,  other  infectious  diseases  Destroys  weeds,  brush, 
other  undesirable  growth.  Does  work  of  4  men  Inexpensive,  safe, 
easy  to  operate,  lb  days  Free  TriaL  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 
Deliveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

„Hnuck  Mfg.  Co.,1  4  4Tenth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Tomatoes  and  Their  Culture 

Many  moons  have  waxed  and  waned 
since  the  thought-to-be  poison  love  apple 
of  our  ancestors’  day  has  been  developed 
into  the  modern,  popular  varieties  of 
tomatoes. 

Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  associate  amiably 
beneath  the  scarlet  skin.  Calories,  105  to 
the  pound,  make  it  a  favorite  vegetable 
with  those  who  shrink  their  avoirdupois 
by  the  count-the-calories  method. 

Six  weeks  from  seed  planting  to  setting 
plants  in  the  field  will  give  good  results  if 
care  is  taken.  Here’s  a  method  I  have 
followed  with  success  and  a  minimum  of 
labor.  I  planted  the  seeds  in  rows  about 
three  inches  apart,  either  in  flats  in  the 
greenhouse  or  in  the  hotbed.  When  the 
plants  were  well  up  I  worked  about  half 
inch  of  screened  coal  ashes  in  the  rows. 
This  covered  all  weeds  and  saved  me 
many  hours  of  work.  Then  before  the 
plants  got  their  second  leaves  (mark  that 
for  it’s  an  important  poiut)  I  removed 
every  other  row  and  transplanted  them 
into  flats.  I  find  that  most  plants  trans¬ 
plant  better  if  done  before  they  get  their 
true  leaves.  Removing  every  other  row 
gave  the  remaining  plants  more  room  and 
they  grew  stocky  and  in  good  condition  for 
either  sale  or  garden.  Hardening  the 
plants  before  setting  out  is  important,  for 
if  this  is  not  done  they  seem  to  pout  and 
sulk  and  just  refuse  to  grow  until  forced 
into  a  shamed  activity  by  June  suns  and 
rains. 

Here’s  a  method  of  tomato  growing  I 
used  successfully  in  a  planting  of  500.  A 
handful  of  compost  was  placed  in  each 
hole  where  the  plants  were  to  stand.  After 
the  plants  were  set  a  four  inch  flower  pot 
was  sunk  to  half  its  depth  near  each  plant. 
About  four  times  during  the  season  the 
pots  were  filled  with  water  in  which  had 
been  dissolved  sulphate  of  ammonia,  about 
a  large  tablespoonful  to  the  gallon.  An 
application  of  4-S-4  in  the  same  manner 
would  have  been  better.  This  method 
might  pay  commercially  in  a  dry  season 
where  irrigation  is  not  available.  It  will 
pay  in  the  home  garden. 

To  stake  or  not  to  stake  seems  to  be  a 
mystery  not  yet  solved  by  our  agricultural 
Sherlocks.  Life  is  short.  If,  like  the  honey 
bee,  mankind  is  capable  of  expending  just 
a  certain  amount  of  energy  during  his 
period  here  on  earth,  why  waste  a  portion 
of  it  on  splitting,  sawing,  nailing,  pound¬ 
ing  tomato  stakes.  It  is  said  that  staking 
brings  the  crop  a  little  earlier  and 
cleaner;  takes  more  plants  per  acre,  and 
reduces  yield  per  plant.  The  returns  do 
not  seem  to  justify  the  effort. 

Plants  should  be  set  in  the  field  with 
as  little  root  disturbance  as  possible. 
Three  feet  apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows 
six  feet  apart  is  about  right.  For  home 
gardens  the  rows  may  be  closer.  Spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting  for  insects  and  diseases  is 
quite  necessary  for  good  results. 

And  now  for  varieties.  After  several 
years  of  growing  tomato  plants  to  sell  I 
have  selected  the  following  for  this  season. 
P>onny  Best,  Greater  Baltimore,  Marglobe, 
Beefstake,  Oxheart.  There  are  many 
other  varieties  probably  as  good  as  the 
foregoing  but  I  have  a  demand  for  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Greater  Baltimore 
which  is  a  new  addition  this  year.  I 
expect  it  to  make  good. 

Bonny  Best  is  good  shape,  medium  size, 
good  quality,  good  yielder,  early.  But  I 
find  it  inclines  to  crack  on  the  stem  end. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  varieties  in 
this  section.  Marglobe,  a  little  later  and 
larger,  is  less  liable  to  crack  and  is  a  good 
all  around  tomato.  Greater  Baltimore  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  or  better  than  Mar¬ 
globe  and  is  well  adapted  for  canning.  I’ll 
know  more  about  it  in  September.  Beef¬ 
steak  is  a  large,  late  tomato,  not  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  most,  but  of  good  quality  and 
preferred  by  many.  Beefsteak  and  Pon- 
derosa  are  said  by  some  seedsmen  to  be 
the  same.  My  experience  has  been  that 
Beefsteak  is  much  smoother,  otherwise 
not  much  difference.  Oxheart  is  a  large, 
heartsliape  contraption  which,  for  me,  is 
a  very  poor  yielder.  However  the  quality 
is  good  and  is  preferred  by  many;  hence 
I  grow  the  plants.  Stone  and  Globe,  in¬ 
troduced  years  ago,  are  hard  to  beat  and 
have  many  adherents  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  My  experience  with  both  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  I  have  found  the 
new  Break  O’  Day  one  of  the  best  in 
earliness,  yield  and  quality.  Rutgers  is  a 
coming  tomato.  It  ripeus  inside  first  and 
is  said  to  be  an  extra  good  canning  as 
well  as  home  variety. 

So  they  come;  pink,  red,  yellow  and 
green.  Large,  small,  globe  shape,  pear 
shape,  egg  shape,  heart  shape,  early,  late, 
acid,  non-acid,  smooth,  rough,  take  your 
choice.  Eat  them  raw,  cooked  or  pickled; 
solid  or  soupy.  The  most  adaptable  vege- 
able  in  the  world,  and  the  third  in  value 
of  all  vegetable  crops.  F.  s,  holmes, 

Ohio. 


Careful  driving 

is  not  enough - Ask  the 

man  who  has  had  an  accident 
— -Insure  your  car  in  the 
Merchants  Mutual  through  our 
local  agent  now. 


MERCHANTS  MUTUAL 
CASUALTY  COMPANY 


Morris  S.  Tremaine 

President 


C.  W.  Brown 

Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 


Home  Office  :  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


SEE  THE  MERCHANTS  MUTUAL  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


y  LACIER 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Thrill  to  the  glorious  mountain  and 
lake  grandeur  that  makes  Glacier 
National  Park,  “Land  of  the  Shining 
ji  Mountains",  the  vacation  paradise  of 
thousands  every  summer.  Swing 
f:  over  the  skyline  on  high-winding 

trails  or  modern  highways  to  the  very 
5;  crest  of  America.  View  mile-high 

glaciers,  glamorous  alpine  lakes  and 
£  majestic  peaks  of  unequaled  variety 

[li,  and  charm.  Stay  at  big  luxurious 

hotels  or  cozy  chalets.  Journey  on 
into  the  great  Pacific  Northwest  to 
j.  visit  Spokane,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Mt. 

?•  Rainier,  Seattle. 

!’  Special  low  rates  and  personally  es¬ 

corted  tours  enable  you  to  enjoy  this 
|  magnificient  travel  vacation  at  most 

reasonable  cost  this  year. 

Add  Extra  Enjoyment  to  Your 
Trip  by  Traveling  on  the 

ji  Air-Conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUIEDER 

J  FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 

Great  Northern 

RAILWAY  between 

CHICAGO  A  ST.  PAUL  ★  MINNEAPOLIS 

SPOKANE  *  SEATTLE  *  TACOMA  *  PORTLAND 


“ Write  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour  Director,  or  see  y our 
local  railway  ticket  agent, 
or  write  M.  M.  Hubbert, 
General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  Great  Northern 
Railway,  59S  Fifth  Avenue 
at  48th  Street,  New  York 
City.  ” 


LEARN  ABOUT 
LIGHTNING 

During  the  past  few  years  methods  of 
Lightning  Protection  have  changed. 
Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your 
hom8  or  farm  buildings  are  safe? 

Are  you  paying  the  most  economical 
insurance  rates?  We  can  give  you 
free  information  on  the  best  and  lat¬ 
est  methods  of  Lightning  Protection. 
Write  today  for  this  information. 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  N.  Y. 

POWELSON  BUILDING 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PROTECTION 


For  your  Home  amt  Family— Houses,  bams, 
silos,  trees  and  stacks  protected  against  light¬ 
ning  by  new  improved  I.  P.  C.  equipment. 
Approved  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
insurance  Companies  Low  cost,  permanent 
protection.  Concealed  or  semi- concealed  installa¬ 
tions  if  wanted.  Write  today  for  fulljnformation. 

INDEPENDENT  PROTECTION  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  F,  Goshen,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  Painl  Requirements -BUY 
Quality 

Ingersoll  PAI 

W**  Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  n.arly  a  CENTURY'S  USE. 

SAVE  MONEY-write  TODAY  for 
FREE—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  - 
VALUABLE  hand-book  painting  ..a  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARO*. PREPAID  FREIGHT/  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORICS.inc. 

24  6  Plymouth  St.  Brookl  i)  n,  H.Y. 


TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

Average  saving  50%.  Our  48- Page  FREE  CATALOG! 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guaranteed. 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  •  G«lo»burg,  Illinois 


WHOLESALE 
FACTORY 
PRICES 
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Horticulture  Notes 

■  - - =  By  H.  B.  Tukey  ======== 


Fruit  Moth  in  Quinces 

Encouraging  results  in  the  control  of 
the  fruit  moth  in  quinces  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  New  York  State  during  the  past 
three  years  from  the  use  of  sprays.  Fruit¬ 
growers  have  the  choice  of  three  pro¬ 
cedures,  as  follows :  First,  to  make  seven 
applications  of  a  spray  containing  three 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  per  100  gal¬ 
lons  plus  some  sticker  or  spreader,  such 
as  goulac,  pine-tar  soap,  fish  oil,  or  Sum¬ 
mer  oil,  in  which  case  the  fruit  must  be 
washed  before  it  goes  to  market.  Second, 
to  make  seven  applications  of  a  spray 
containing  one  gallon  of  Summer  oil  plus 
one  pint  of  nicotine  sulphate  in  100  gal¬ 
lons.  Third,  to  make  seven  applications 
of  six  pounds  of  Black  Leaf  155  in  100 
gallons.  In  the  latter  two  cases  washing 
is  unnecessary.  Whatever  spray  combi¬ 
nation  is  used,  the  first  application  should 
be  made  at  the  calyx  stage  and  repeated 
every  two  weeks  throughout  the  season. 
This  will  bring  the  last  spray  approxi¬ 
mately  one  month  before  harvest. 


Time  to  Bridge-graft 

I  intend  to  do  some  bridge-grafting.  At 
what  time  should  this  work  be  done?  I 
must  do  a  lot  of  this  grafting  under  the 
ground.  Should  I  cover  up  the  grafts 
with  earth?  J.  s. 

East  Durham,  N.  Y. 

You  can  do  the  job  of  bridge  grafting 
at  any  time  that  the  bark  will  slip,  so 
long  as  the  scions  are  dormant.  If  you 
cannot  get  at  the  task  immediately,  by  all 
means  cut  the  scions  and  store  them  away 
in  a  damp,  cool  place  where  they  will  re¬ 
main  dormant  until  you  can  use  them.  If 
you  have  -work  to  do  low  on  the  tree, 
clean  the  wound  carefully,  cut  back  to 
sound  bark  and  when  the  scion  is  in¬ 
serted  and  fastened  cover  the  exposed 
parts  with  grafting  wax  or  with  soil  so 
that  they  will  not  dry  out.  Grafting  wax 
is  better  if  you  can  afford  the  time  and 
the  expense. 


Apple  Pollination 

Last  Spring  I  planted  40  double- 
worked  Grimes  Golden  and  40  Red  Rome 
Beauty  apple  trees — one  row  of  Grimes 
and  one  row  of  Romes.  Will  they  pollin- 
ize  this  way  or  should  I  plant  some  other 
variety  with  them  as  a  pollinizer? 

Hannibal,  Ohio.  I.  F. 

You  have  a  good  choice  of  varieties  for 
your  section,  and  you  have  been  wise  in 
getting  the  double-worked  Grimes  trees. 
This  variety  is  likely  to  collar  rot,  but  by 
double-working  it  is  possible  to  avoid  this 
trouble  in  part,  at  least.  As  for  pollin- 
izers,  the  varieties  should  work  back  and 
forth  satisfactorily.  To  be  sure,  Rome  is 
a  trifle  late  in  season  of  bloom,  but  there 
is  sufficient  spread  in  the  bloom  on  a 
given  tree  to  answer  your  purposes.  If 
you  desire  a  third  variety,  however,  De¬ 
licious  is  a  good  one.  It  has  an  enviable 
record  as  a  pollen  producer. 


Apricots  Fail  to  Bear 

We  have  an  apricot  tree  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  blossom  but  does  not  fruit.  I 
sometimes  think  that  the  frost  nips  the 
extra  early  buds.  c.  w.  F. 

Clyde,  N.  Y. 

Your  guess  about  the  frost  is  a  good 
one.  All  too  frequently  the  apricot  is 
blasted  by  a  Spring  frost.  The  East  needs 
a  late-blooming  apricot  to  escape  this  in¬ 
jury.  There  is  just  one  more  possibility, 
namely,  that  the  particular  variety  which 
you  have  is  self-unfruitful.  That  is,  it 
may  need  the  pollen  from  some  other  va¬ 
riety  to  cross-fertilize  it  and  so  cause  it 
to  bear.  You  can  test  this  for  yourself 
by  borrowing  a  bouquet  of  bloom  from 
some  other  apricot  tree  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  when  the  tree  is  in  full  bloom 
whip  the  open-blossomed  bouquet  gently 
over  the  tree.  If  it  is  a  question  of  pol¬ 
lination,  fruit  should  set  and  develop. 


Red-hot  Poker  Plant 

“I  used  to  see  the  red-hot  poker  plant 
in  old  gardens,”  says  an  elderly  reader. 
“Why  have  people  forgotten  it?” 

This  plant,  formerly  called  Tritoma, 
but  now  Kniphofia  to  the  botanists,  is 
still  a  favorite  with  many  gardeners,  but 
it  is  not  reliably  hardy  unless  protected 
in  Winter,  and  in  a  cold  section  it  should 
be  treated  like  a  Dahlia,  the  roots  being- 
stored  in  a  cool  cellar  during  Winter.  The 
roots  should  be  buried  in  sand  to  prevent 
them  from  shriveling.  One  gardener  we 
knew  used  to  sink  a  large  basket  of 
heavy  wire  in  the  place  where  he  wished 
to  plant  Kniphofia,  and  set  the  roots  in 
this.  When  he  dug  the  roots,  he  lifted 
basket  and  all,  and  set  the  roots  in  the 
cellar  in  the  soil  they  grew  in,  keeping 
it  dry.  These  plants  like  any  good  garden 
soil  and  a  sunny  place.  The  old  variety, 
Kniphofia  Uvaria  was  quite  late  in  flow¬ 
ering,  but  newer  garden  varieties  bloom 
from  July  to  October.  K.  Pfitzeri,  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  everblooming  flame 
flower,  is  early  and  continuous  in  flow¬ 
ering,  and  it  is  a  gorgeous  sight  when 
planted  in  a  mass,  its  grass-like  leaves 
framing  the  great  spikes  of  orange  scar¬ 
let  bloom.  Flame  flower  or  torch  lily  are 
both  appropriate  names  for  these  plants, 
which  belong  to  the  great  lily  family,  but 
red-hot  poker  plant  is  an  old-time  name 
with  many  pleasant  associations.  A 
variety  recently  introduced  is  Mt.  Etna, 
which  blooms  from  July  to  October,  the 
large  spikes  being  a  glowing  red.  Tower 
of  Gold  is  a  variety  with  golden  yellow 
flowers.  In  an  open  sunny  place  a  group 
of  Kniphofias  will  make  an  impressive 
sight  in  front  of  shrubs,  but  they  are  also 
desirable  in  a  mixed  border  of  perennials. 
They  should  always  have  room  to  display 
foliage  as  well  as  flower  spikes,  for  the 
complete  plant  gives  an  effect  of  unique 
beauty.  They  are  natives  of  South  Africa, 
and  have  been  long  in  cultivation ;  there 
are  a  number  of  botanical  varieties,  but 
the  horticultural  forms  produced  under 
cultivation  liuve  given  us  additional 
beauty.  E.  T.  K. 


Protection  for  Early  Plants 

One  secret  for  the  success  of  a  roadside  edges  of  the  paper  before  removing  the 
market  is  to  have  the  products  on  sale  metal  capper.  Tfle  field  of  melons,  cu- 
earlier  in  the  season  than  the  average,  cumbers  and  eggplants  is  seen  after  the 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Rains,  Franklin,  Ohio,  caps  are  in  place.  Golden  Bantam  sweet 
an  elderly  couple  who  depend  on  their  corn  is  growing  between  the  rows, 
roadside  market  for  a  livelihood,  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rains  have  found  that  a 
solved  this  problem  with  their  “capper.”  few  varieties  of  high  quality,  ready  for 
With  this  device  the  “caps”  are  made  of  market  early,  are  better  than  many  va- 
ordinary  brown  wrapping  paper  which  rieties  not  so  well  handled.  They  spe- 
they  save  during  the  year  and  cut  into  cialize  in  early  tomatoes,  eggplant,  cu- 
the  required  18-incli  squares.  In  the  pho-  cumbers  and  muskmelons,  early  and  late 
tograph  Mr.  Rains  is  shown  with  a  sweet  corn  rotated  between  rows,  snap 
square  of  paper  fitted  into  the  metal  beans  and  finally  late  turnips  sown  for 
capper  ready  to  be  placed  over  the  plant.  Fall  and  Winter  market.  All  products 
Mrs.  Rains  is  also  shown  preparing  the  are  marketed  at  their  roadside  stand  and 
plant  for  the  cap,  while  her  husband  furnish  the  resourceful  couple  with  a 
draws  the  soil  closely  over  the  exposed  comfortable  living.  B.  T.  J. 


Left:  Preparing  Soil  Around 
Plant  for  a  “Gap”;  Center: 
The  FicUl  With  Capping  Al¬ 
most  Finished;  Right:  Fitting 
Paper  Squares  in  Metal  Capper, 


Seventh  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

The  first  reservations  are  in.  Three 
old  friends.  One  who  has  taken  four  of 
our  trips  and  others  who  have  taken  two 
or  more.  This  is  the  kind  of  advertising 
that  appeals  and  is  good  evidence  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  trip,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  it  and  the  care  given  our  friends. 
We  hope  many  other  friends  will  go  with 
us  and  many  new  ones,  too. 


I  certainly  hope  to  be  among  the  num¬ 
ber  fortunate  enough  to  make  The  R. 
N.-Y.  trip  this  Summer.  I  was  a  little 
disappointed  when  I  read  that  there 
would  be  no  Alaska  trip  but  then  I  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  go  so  far  from  home  this 
Summer.  The  trip  as  outlined  in  the 
paper  seems  very  attractive  and  the  rate 
even  more  so.  I  have  made  the  Great 
Lakes  trip  as  far  as  Mackinac  and  had 
always  intended  to  make  it  again  and  see 
Duluth  so  will  take  advantage  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so. 

I  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
carefree  mode  of  travel  and  service  of 
such  a  high  order  on  my  four  II.  N.-Y. 
trips  that  I  could  hardly  be  satisfied  with 
any  but  a  R.  N.-Y’.  trip.  H.  A.  c. 

Connecticut. 

We  name  II.  A.  C.  the  mascot  of  our 
trips — five  trips  out  of  seven  is  a  record. 


riease  send  me  your  itinerary  for  the 
1936  trip.  Pleased  to  say  we  are  sub¬ 
scribers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years 
and  read  all  about  your  trips  in  the  past 
and  very  much  impressed  with  same. 
Trust  to  make  this  trip  with  you  if  pos¬ 
sible.  A.  p. 

New  York. 


Please  send  me  two  R.  N.-Y’.  tour 
folders.  It  looks  like  a  most  attractive 
trip  and  I  hope  to  take  it.  K.  I),  s. 
Connecticut. 


Will  you  please  send  me  another  folder 
about  the  1936  It.  N.-Y.  trip?  1  passed 
mine  on  to  a  friend.  R.  M.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Good  missionary  work.  Hope  others 
will  do  likewise. 


The  plans  are  now  complete  and  itine¬ 
raries  ready.  Send  for  one  and  plan  to 
start  with  us  on  August  7  for  two  weeks 
of  carefree  vacation  days. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Tour  Director. 
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Clearance  Sale 


of  Guaranteed- 
to-Bloom 


7 


ROSES 

2-3  Yr.  Everbloomers  $|39 


Post 
Paid 

Genuine  $6.00  to  $8.00  Value 


inch  5  PATENTED  Varieties 


The  five  new  Patented  Roses  offered  below  are 
listed  in  current  catalogs  at  from  $1.00  to  $1.50 
each.  Yet  all  are  included  in  our  Clearance  Sale 
Collection  of  7  Everblooming  Hybrid  Teas  at  $1.39. 

GUARANTEED  TO  BLOOM  WITHIN 
A  FEW  WEEKS 

SWEET  ADELINE  (Plant  Pat.  No.  6)  lovely  rose 
pink;  BRIARCLIFF  BRILLIANT  (Plant  Pat.  No. 
72),  deep  rich  pink;  SENIOR  (Plant  Pat.  No.  2), 
flashing  crimson;  SOUVENIR  (Plant  Pat.  No.  25). 
golden  yellow;  AMBASSADOR  (Plant  Pat.  No. 
11),  beautiful  bronze-salmon  blend;  GOLDEN 
TALISMAN,  fine  new  yellow;  PINK  TALISMAN, 
gorgeous  new  pink. 

All  7,  $1.39;  Two  of  each,  14,  $2.59. 

Order  today;  we’ll  ship  at  once,  postpaid,  insured 
delivery.  Honorable  Treatment  Guaranteed. 

REYNOLDS’  FARMS  so.  norwalk/conn. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS' — Special  Wholesale  prices — 
Cabbage  75c  1000;  10,000,  $5.00.  Cauliflower  $2.00 
10,000,  $15.00.  Pepper,  $2.50.  Eggplants  $3.00.  Sweet 
potato  $1.50;  10,000,  $12.50.  Tomato  plants  $1.00,  1000: 
10,000,  $7.50.  Prompt  shipments,  well  packed,  good  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  Old  Dominion  Plant  Co.,  Franklin.,  Va. 


SPECIAL  VARIETIES  PLANTS  —  select  cabbage, 
onion.  $1.00-1000  ;  5000-$4.00:  I0.000-$7.5Q.  Toma¬ 
to,  lettuce,  potato,  Beet,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts — 
$1.25-1000;  5000-$5.00.  Sweet  peppers,  $2.00.  Well 
(jacked,  best  live  delivery. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  -  Franklin,  Va. 

HORSERADISH  ROOTS  So 

Washington  Asparagus  Roots,  2  Yrs.  tslso-looo 

RHUBARB  ROOTS— 50c  dozen  52.75—100  518—1000. 

WARREN  SHINN,  Root  specialist,  Woodbury,  N,  l, 


YOU  can  double  your 
home  comfort  and  en¬ 
joyment  by  providing  run¬ 
ning  water  and  modern 
plumbing.  A  concrete  septic 
tank  will  dispose  of  all  hu¬ 
man  and  household  wastes 
and  protect  your  drinking 
water  against  contamination. 
A  wise  investment  in  health 
and  happiness! 

A  booklet  that  gives  com¬ 
plete  construction  details  for 
concrete  septic  tanks  and 
well  protection  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Also  booklets 
showing  how  to  build  other 
concrete  improvements 
needed  on  the  modern  farm. 
You  can  do  concrete  work 
yourself.  Or  ask  your  cement 
dealer  to  recommend  a  good 
concrete  contractor. 

Paste  liat  on  postal  and  mail  for  free 
literature  on  subjects  checked. 

PORT- LAN D~  C  E  M  EN T ^TsOOAtToN 

Dept.  K5d-16,  347  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M5d-10,  1528  Walnut  St.  , 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

□  “Guard  His  Health  with  a  Con¬ 
crete  Septic  Tank’’  □  Barn  Floors 
□  Foundations  □  Feeding  Floors 
□  Poultry  Houses  □  Milk  Houses 
□  Storage  Cellars  □  Silos  □  Home 
Improvements  □  Fireproof  Homes 
□  Concrete  Making. 


PLANTS  Varieties 


100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B 

Tomato . $0.40  $1.50  $2.00  $1.00 

Cabbage  . 40  1.25  1.75  1.00 

Pepper  . 60  2.00  3.50  2.50 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Sweet  Potato  ...  .50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Egg  Plant  . 75  3.00  5.00  4.50 

Brussel  Sprout  ..  .50  1.50  2.50  1.50 

Broccoli  . 60  2.00  3.00  2.00 

Beet  . 50  1.50  2.50  1.50 

Lettuce  . 40  1.25  2.00  1.50 

Ready  June  20.  .50  2.00  3.50  3.00 


Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Grown  from  Selected  Seed 


Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  in  Good  Condition 


TRANSPORTATION  PAID 

Coll.  5000  or  more 

100 

500 

1000  (per  1000) 

Cabbage  &  Tomato... 

.$0.40  $1.25  $1.80 

$1.00 

Cauliflower  &  Pepper. 

.  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

2.75 

Eggplant,  transplanted. 

.  .  1.50 

5.00 

9.00 

8.00 

Tomato  &  Pepper,  trails.  1.50 

5.00 

9.00 

8.00 

Sweet  Potato  &  Celery  .60 

1.75 

3.00 

2.50 

Broccoli  &  B.  Sprouts. 

.  .50 

1.50 

2.40 

1.75 

Lettuce,  Beet,  Onion, 

Parsley.  Kohl  Rabi, 

Leek. 

Kale,  Endive . 

.  .50 

1.50 

2.40 

1.75 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LOCATION — Barnsboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  90  miles 
below  Jersey  City,  Routo  25  to  Camden  Airport, 
then  Route  45  via  Woodbury  to  Mantua,  then  2 
miles  to  Barnsboro.  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 


DAHLIAS  B3??EA<jsN' 

12  GLORIOUS  BEAUTIES  . $2.00 

5  Different,  Your  Choice  .  1-00 

ANNABHLLE,  orchid  and  white;  CREAM  CENTURY, 
cream  single;  DIANE  P.,  deop  pink;  JANE  COWL, 
bronze;  JEAN  CHAZOT.  orange;  IDA  PERKINS, 
white;  MARJORIE  PRATT,  crimson;  M.  W.  WILSON, 
mauve,  NEI HKLUNGENIIORT.  apricot,  pink;  PA- 
PILLON,  old  rose;  YANKEE  QUEEN,  pink  and  white; 
MRS.  E.  SPENCER,  orchid. 

BARGAIN  COLLECTION  B. 

6  STRONG  ROOTS  . $100 

AVAIXJN,  ,T.  BEACON,  JANE  COWL,  F.  LAROCCO, 
META  SOAMMELL,  MRS  WARNER. 

12  Choice  roots.  Mixed  in  Handling  $1,00 
C.  Louis  Ailing,  251  Y.  Court  St.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS -25  Million  Ouldoor  Grown  Now  Ready 

Cabbage;  Goldenacre,  Copenhagen,  Wakefield.  Flat- 
duteli,  Allhead.  Danish  Railhead,  All  Seasons  (Yellows 
Resistant)  $1.00  thousand:  10,000,  $7.50:  Early  Snow¬ 
ball  Cauliflower  $2.50  thousand;  10,000  $20.00.  Sweet 
potato  plants  $1.75,  thousand:  10,000.  $15.00.  Pepper. 
$3.00.  Eggplants.  $3.50.  Tomato,  $1.50  per  thousand, 
all  now  ready.  Tomato  plants  cheaper  after  June  1st. 
We  use  Certified  seeds,  and  treat  them  to  avoid  dis¬ 
eases.  Our  plants  must  please  you  or  money  cheerfully 
refunded.  Oldest  and  largest  growers  in  Virginia. 
Shipping  Capacity  over  half  million  daily. 

),  P,  C0UNCILL  COMPANY,  .  Franklin,  Va. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Among  other  pioneer  virtues  we  seem 
to  have  inherited  a  feeling  of  resentment 
against  restraint.  We  chortle  with  glee 
when  we  see  some  person  being  marched 
off  to  the  hoosegow  but  get  very  wrathy 
when  our  turn  comes  to  run  against  laws 
and  regulations  and  it  does  seem  that 
liberty  of  action  is  more  or  less  a  fiction. 

Go  into  any  branch  of  farming  you  like 
and  before  long  you  bump  against  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  rules  you  never  knew  existed. 
It  does  seem  that  a  dairyman  has  enough 
troubles  of  his  own  but  along  comes  old 
John  Law  to  tell  him  just  how  his  barn 
and  milkliouse  must  be  built  and  run,  just 
how  he  must  prepare  and  market  his  milk 
and,  worst  of  all,  just  how  many  various 
license  fees  he  must  pay  until  he  gets 
wrathy  and  determines  to  abandon  dairy¬ 
ing  and  raise  fruit  or  spuds.  But  law  me, 
it  is  jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire  for  old  John  Law  is  right  on  his 
track  with  more  rules  and  regulations 
plus  a  few  more  license  fees  until  profits 
vanish  into  thin  air  just  as  they  did  with 
the  cows. 

Just  to  illustrate.  A  man  farther 
north  was  desperately  in  need  of  food  for 
his  family.  They  had  not  tasted  meat  for 
months  so  he  went  out,  shot  a  deer, 
dressed  it  and  his  wife  placed  a  big  roast 
of  venison  in  the  oven.  Along  came  old 
John  Law,  took  the  venison  right  out  of 
the  oven,  took  the  remainder  of  the  deer, 
took  the  husband  and  father,  too,  and 
gave  him  a  jail  sentence  and  a  big  fine 
which  he  must  work  out  in  jail.  The  peo¬ 
ple  for  miles  around  filled  the  air  with 
wrathy  words  but  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
learn,  they  did  not  bring  in  any  food  for 
the  half-starved  family.  Deer  in  that 
section  had  become  a  nuisance  as  they  de¬ 
stroyed  crops  but  deer  were  far  more 
valuable  than  women  and  children  so  it 
was  against  the  law  to  take  and  eat.  An¬ 
other  instance  was  that  of  rabbits  de¬ 
stroying  fruit  trees  because  the  exception¬ 
ally  deep  snow  buried  their  other  sources 
of  food  supply.  The  snow  was  so  deep 
the  rabbits  could  easily  reach  lower 
branches  and  did  much  damage  so  fruit¬ 
growers  protested  loudly.  ‘But  could  they 
shoot  those  precious  rabbits?  No  sirree, 
the  State  sent  trappers  to  catch  the  rab¬ 
bits  alive  and  transport  them  to  swamps 
and  wild  lands  as  rabbits  were  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  welfare  of  the 
fruit-growers.  I  try  to  solve  that  prob¬ 
lem  by  pruning  early  and  allowing  the- 
primings  to  lie  until  Spring,  thus  furnish¬ 
ing  food  which  is  readily  available  and 
anyway  do  not  care  much  for  this  reason. 

Yessiree  folks,  we  sure  live  and  learn. 
Here  I  thought  I  knew  a  lot  about  apples 
and  along  comes  a  student  at  the  State 
college  and  opens  my  eyes.  As  his  con¬ 
clusions  and  findings  are  perhaps  appli¬ 
cable  to  other  States  as  well  as  mine,  I 
hand  on  the  information  to  you. 

lie  wanted  to  know  why  Michigan- 
grown  apples  were  not  selling  so  well  in 
Michigan  cities  and  set  out  to  find  out  by 
working  as  an  extra  clerk  in  many  stores 
where  lie  sold  apples  and  asked  questions. 
To  round  out  his  work  he  also  inter¬ 
viewed  many  buyers  for  chain  stores, 
hotels  and  restaurants  and  he  sure  got  a 
lot  of  useful  and  astonishing  information. 

But  first  some  apple  facts  concerning 
our  State.  Michigan  exported  in  1934,  the 
last  year  with  figures  available,  within  a 
few  thousand  bushels  more  than  it  im¬ 
ported.  In  round  numbers,  over  13,000,- 
000  bushels  of  apples  were  sent  out  of  the 
State  and  almost  13,000,000  bushels 
brought  in.  Evidently  Michigan  could 
supply  the  apple  needs  of  its  citizens 
without  importing  an  apple  hut  it  did  not. 
Now  take  the  Detroit  market  and  Detroit 
imported  over  10  times  as  many  apples 
from  New  York  and  over  nine  times  as 
many  from  the  State  of  Washington  as  it 
sold  Michigan  apples.  Y'es  sir,  folks,  our 
own  largest  city  sold  nearly  20  times  as 
many  apples  from  those  two  States  as  it 
sold  our  own  crop  but  more  sad  facts 
follow.  Seven  other  States  had  as  many 
or  nearly  as  many  bushels  to  their  credit 
as  Michigan.  But  how  come,  you  ask, 
and  I  asked  it  too  until  I  read  the  reason. 

The  plain  reason  is  that  these  other 
States  put  up  a  more  uniform  and  at¬ 
tractive  pack  and — I  confess  with  some 
shame — a  better  quality  and  more  honest 
pack.  But  there  were  other  conclusions 
reached  from  the  data  gathered  which 
every  apple  man  will  wish  to  know.  Here 
they  are  in  rapid  succession  and  every 
one  proved  by  almost  countless  inquiries 
and  observations.  First,  the  barrel  is  ab¬ 
solutely  not  wanted ;  second,  the  round- 
bottomed  bushel  is  not  wanted ;  third,  the 
straight  sided,  flat-bottomed  or  tub  bushel 


is  in  great  favor  and  last,  the  box  is  the 
prime  favorite  among  packages.  But  now 
for  other  things. 

Only  standard  varieties  are  wanted  and 
only  a  dozen  of  them,  less  in  fact,  are 
favorites.  Baldwin,  Stayman,  Rome 
Beauty,  Duchess,  ltoxbury  Russet.  King, 
Maiden  Blush,  with  these  two  leading  all 
others  namely  Jonathan  the  prime  fa¬ 
vorite  and  R.  I.  Greening  next;  Delicious 
and  Grimes  about  closes  the  list  with  the 
McIntosh  surprisingly  absent.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  Michigan  orchardists 
have  about  200  varieties  of  apples  it  is 
evident  that  the  trade  does  not  want 
about  19  of  them  and  that  they  should 
be  discarded  or  the  trees  worked  over. 
Out-moded  or  little  known  varieties  were 
just  about  unsalable. 

Another  fact  was  that  the  size  range 
was  strictly  limited.  The  trade  did  not 
want  an  overly  large  apple  anything  over 
three  inches  was  not  wanted  at  all  and 
three-inch  apples  not  wanted  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  Neither  did  the  trade  want  small 
apples  liking  them  even  less.  They 
wanted  size  was  two  and  a  quarter  to 
two  and  three-quarters  with  the  two  and 
a  half  inch  apple  the  prime  favorite.  I 
am  speaking  of  cross  section  diameter  you 
realize  of  course. 

And  did  they  holler  about  a  pack  con¬ 
taining  various  sizes?  Uniformity  of  size 
in  the  same  package  was  a  big  point.  An¬ 
other  surprising  point  was  that  only  the 
very  best  grades  were  wanted.  Dealer 


after  dealer  stated  that  he  always  lost 
money  of  B  grades  but  had  to  take  some 
in  order  to  get  the  A  grades.  None  of 
them  wanted  the  C  or  commercial  grade 
at  any  price.  Considering  that  fact  that 
Michigan  A  grade  requirements  are  much 
stricter  than  U.  S.  No.  1,  it  is  obvious 
that  U.  S.  No.  1  and  U.  S.  No.  2  were  not 
wanted.  Restaurant  and  hotel  buyers 
were  especially  strict  about  uniformity  of 
size  as  they  serve  baked  apples  and  pa¬ 
trons  resent  eating  a  small  apple  while 
at  the  next  table  a  patron  is  eating  a 
big  one.  Summing  up  we  have  this. 

Apple  dealers  want  either  boxed  apples 
or  apples  packed  in  tub  bushels ;  they 
want  standard  varieties  only.  They  want 
only  the  best  grades;  they  want  uniformi¬ 
ty  of  size ;  they  do  not  want  unknown  or 
little-known  varieties :  they  do  not  want 
bulk  apples,  crates,  barrels  or  round-bot¬ 
tomed  bushels ;  they  do  not  want  extra 
big  or  small  apples. 

And  now  some  indignant  apple-grower 
is  going  to  say  :  “What  the  heck,  I  shall 
do  as  I  please.”  All  right  brother,  I  felt 
the  same  way  but  I  took  another  look  at 
that  chart  showing  definitely  that  we 
Michigan  growers  with  our  independent 
notions  were  seeking  an  out-State  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  loss  while  home  consumers  were 
paying  fancy  prices  for  quality  apples 
shipped  in  from  growers  who  were  willing 
to  sort  and  pack  as  the  dealers  wanted 
and  got  paid  for  doing  it,  too.  Evidently 
we  apple  men  need  to  build  a  few  more 
cider  mills,  cut  down  those  old-timers 
grandpa  planted  and  grow  better  and  bet¬ 
ter-known  varieties. 

The  bushel  costs  just  as  much  whether 
it  holds  a  poor  pack  selling  below  cost 
or  a  good  pack  selling  at  a  profit.  But 


law  me  folks,  I  do  not  need  to  point  out 
the  moral.  All  you  need  to  do  is  look 
over  your  own  orchards,  look  over  your 
own  sorting  and  packing  methods  and 
draw  your  own  conclusions.  And  that’s 
that,  my  regular  chore  done  and  my  ram¬ 
bling  instincts  ready  to  take  an  earned  di¬ 
version. 

I  note  that  brood  sows  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  and  that  the  porcine  mammas 
have  seen  their  duty  and  done  it  by  whole 
pensful  of  tiny  porkers.  Somebody  is 
riding  to  a  fall  or  I  miss  my  guess. 

The  mailman  brings  a  double  handful 
of  letters  just  as  other  work  crowds  but 
they  are  welcome.  One  friend  wants  a 
peppermint  seed,  but  you  don’t  plant 
seed,  you  plant  roots  and  the  roots  are 
quite  cheap  in  early  Spring  while  one 
planting  lasts  a  long  time.  I  planted  a 
couple  roots  of  spearmint  down  by  the 
pasture  gate  and  now  it  has  spread  until 
that  whole  place  is  odorous  with  spear¬ 
mint.  It  likes  damp  soil  best  especially 
muck  soils  but  will  grow  on  upland  even 
though  the  soil  is  well  drained.  You  must 
distil  the  green  stems  and  leaves  to  get 
the  oil  but  one  drop  of  oil  would  cure  the 
tummy  ache  of  an  elephant. 

And  that  takes  me  back  to  the  attic  of 
long  ago.  The  rafters  hung  full  with 
bundles  of  sage,  peppermint,  smartweed, 
boneset,  catnip ;  we  had  wild  cherry  bark, 
burdock  and  mandrake  roots,  all  prepared 
by  patient  hands  of  work-worn  mothers 
who  lived  and  loved  but  most  of  all, 
served,  and  I  understand  now  why  a 
white-haired  mother  was  often  called  a 
saint  in  Israel,  and  looked  it  too.  Shall 
I  leave  you  there  where  memory  lingers 
over  well-loved  scenes?  L.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 
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Yes  Sir,  the  McCormick- Peering  No.. 7 

is  the 


Original 


Enclosed-Gear  Mower" 


0  And  it  leads  the  field  in  de¬ 
sign,  construction,  quality  of  ma¬ 
terials,  lubrication,  durability,  and 
smoothness  of  operation. 

ou  Should  Know 

the  McCormick- 

g  No.  7  Mower  . . 

[ve-type  transmission. 


JUU  *•  ** - 

beatings  and 
acings  ate  automatically 

;d. 

Ornately  28%  of  the 

( approximate  V  for 

commonly  ren^ 
es  of  mowers. 


while  turning  corners. 

lSt  and  correctly  balanced. 


Make  any  comparison  you  like — when  you  have  all 
the  facts  you  will  find  that  the  McCormick-Deering 
No.  7  Enclosed-Gear  Mower  offers  you  more  for  your 
money  than  any  other  mower  on  the  market.  The 
many  distinctive  features  of  the  No.  7  provide  dur¬ 
ability  and  efficiency  never  before  known  in  a  mower. 
Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  to  show  you 
the  No.  7  mower.  And  depend  on  the  McCormick- 
Deering  line  for  any  other  hay  tools  you  need. 
Check  over  the  list  at  the  right. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  *»..  Chicago,  lllinol. 
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The  McCormick-  Peering  Line 
of  Hay  Tools  Is  Complete  •  • 

• 

HORSE  and  TRACTOR  MOWERS 
DUMP  RAKES  SWEEP  RAKES 

TEDDERS 

SIDE-DELIVERY  RAKES 

LOADERS  STACKERS 

HORSE  and  POWER-OPERATED 
PRESSES 
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NITROGEN,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  These 
are  words  that  we  need  to  remember  con¬ 
stantly.  Most  of  our  land  lacks  phosphorus,  spe¬ 
cially  required  by  plants  making  fruit  and  seed,  and 
to  some  extent  by  all  crops.  Hence  a  mixed  fertil¬ 
izer  low  in  phosphoric  acid  is  not  to  he  considered 
unless  one  is  sure  that  the  crop  does  not  specially 
require  it. 

Nitrogen  lack  is  very  evident,  almost  from  the 
start.  It  stimulates  leaf  growth.  Lack  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  may  not  be  noted  until  near  the  end  of 
the  growing  season.  A  convenient  plan  for  using 
additional  phosphoric  acid  is  to  have  a  supply  of 
superphosphate,  also  called  acid  phosphate  on  hand 
and  use  it  as  a  side  dressing  during  the  season.  It 
becomes  available  quite  quickly. 

Potash  effect  lias  not  been  traced  quite  so 
definitely.  Some  practical  farmers  believe  that  its 
, close  combination  with  nitrogen  is  of  special  value 
ip  getting  the  nitrogen  at  work  more  effectively. 
Others  have  not  noticed  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is 
a  matter  worth  thinking  about  and  observing.  Out 
of  25  agricultural  scientists  to  whom  the  question 
was  put,  only  one  had  anything  in  particular  to  say 
about  it.  He  had  noted  what  the  farmers  mentioned 
had  seen.  The  observing  farmer  is  sure  to  become 
a  scientist  literally  in  knowing  things  about  his 
business.  A  list  of  what  farmers  have  really  dis¬ 
covered  about  the  soil  and  plant  growth  would  he 
impressive.  The  definite  value  of  potash  to  fruits, 
roots  and  tubers,  and  in  strengthening  the  stems  of 
plants  is  well  known.  The  first  farmer  who  grew 
grain  where  a  brush  heap  had  been  burned  saw  this. 

* 

MORE  woodchucks  in  recent  years  have  resulted 
in  more  complaints  of  injury  from  these  big 
rodents.  Much  of  the  newly  invaded  area  is  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  many  of  these  rodents  are  now  bur¬ 
rowing  in  open  fields  far  from  their  accustomed 
haunts  in  the  protection  of  rocky  hillsides,  bramble 
thickets,  rock  fences,  woodlots,  and  ravines.  In 
these  new  places  in  the  fields,  a  large  part  of  their 
food  supply  consists  of  cultivated  crops,  and  as  a 
result  their  menace  to  agriculture  is  increasing. 

Why  woodchucks  have  increased  in  number  in  re¬ 
cent  years  is  not  fully  known.  The  damage  they 
cause  is  diverse  and  includes  injury  to  growing  and 
shocked  corn,  truck  crops,  young  fruit  trees  and 
poultry.  Clover,  Alfalfa  and  other  legumes  also  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  rodents.  In  addition  to  the  forage  ac¬ 
tually  consumed,  the  crop  is  reduced  by  the  bur¬ 
rowing  habits  of  the  animals. 

The  surest  way  to  control  woodchucks  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  to  gas  them  in  their  burrows 
during  the  Spring  months. 

* 

STRAWBERRIES  are  one  of  the  few  fruit  crops 
from  which  the  grower  may  obtain  a  return  on 
his  investment  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  From 
the’  commercial  point  of  view,  strawberries  may  be 
made  a  very  profitable  crop  either  by  themselves  or 
planted  as  an  intercrop  in  the  young  orchard.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  amateur  or  home  gardener,  the 
strawberry  works  in  very  satisfactorily  with  other 
garden  crops. 

i  In  selecting  varieties  to  be  grown,  the  prospective 
grower  should  keep  particularly  in  mind  the  type  of 
market  to  be  served.  If  berries  must  be  shipped 
some  distance  to  market,  it  is  essential  that  they  be 
,  firm.  If  a  nearby  market  is  to  be  used,  one  can 
grow  the  varieties  most  popular  because  of  flavor 
and  texture. 


VIRGINIA  has  more  beautiful  gardening  than 
any  other  Eastern  State.  Those  who  early 
came  there  brought  with  them  the  English  love  of 
ornamentals  around  the  home  grounds  and,  as  es¬ 
tates  were  developed,  this  feature  was  part  of  the 
development.  The  climate  is  favorable  for  many 
plants  not  hardy  in  the  North,  so  that  there  is  wide 
variety  in  both  evergreens  and  flowers. 

Annually  in  early  May  there  are  several  garden 
days  announced,  when  visitors  are  invited  to  see 
many  of  the  famous  gardens  of  the  State.  This  is 
not  done  with  any  purpose  of  showing  off  or  brag¬ 
ging  about  what  is  to  he  seen,  hut  because  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  landscaping  desire  to  share  it 
with  others. 

We  recently  saw  several  of  these  gardens,  which 
were  a  credit  to  their  designers  and  a  tribute  to  their 
love  of  these  growing  things.  It  is  possible  to  lay 
out  planting  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  it  will  look 
just  like  that.  But  when  planting  is  arranged  by 
those  who  “in  the  love  of  nature  hold  communion 
with  her  visible  forms,”  the  “various  language” 
spoken  on  both  sides  is  clearly  evident.  One'  of 
these  gardens  mentioned  was  ornate,  on  a  grand 
scale  and  with  lavish  expenditure.  But  that  was 
subordinate  to  the  personal  interest  of  someone  who 
saw  to  it  that  the  plants  were  comfortable,  with 
congenial  neighbors,  even  as  humans  consider  their 
environment.  Another  smaller  scale  place  now  fea¬ 
tured  pansies  and  forget-me-nots  in  great  numbers 
in  borders  and  hods.  A  third  garden  in  semi-wood- 
land  took  every  advantage  of  its  locality,  mingling 
native  plants  and  exotics  with  charming  results. 

* 

OF  ALL  the  insects  that  may  attack  the  corn  crop 
at  some  stage  in  its  development  the  cutworms 
are  among  the  most  important.  Some  questions  that 
arise  in  the  mind  of  every  grower  as  corn-planting 
time  approaches  are:  (1)  What  are  the  chances  that 
fields  to  he  planted  to  corn  will  have  cutworms  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  cause  serious  loss;  and  (2), 
if  the  worms  are  abundant,  how  can  the  probable 
damage  he  reduced  to  a  minimum? 

Little  or  no  loss  may  he  expected  when  corn  fol¬ 
lows  some  legume,  such  as  Alfalfa  or  clover.  Cut¬ 
worms  are  grass  insects.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
corn  is  often  seriously  injured  when  it  follows 
Timothy,  Blue  grass,  wheat  or  oats,  or  some  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  grasses  and  legumes. 

When  corn  must  follow  a  grass  crop,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  grower  may  well  afford  to  exercise  a 
certain  degree  of  caution.  At  planting  time  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  top  soil  may  give  some  idea 
as  to  whether  any  worms  are  present.  After  the 
corn  begins  to  come  through  the  ground  and  for 
several  days  thereafter  the  field  should  he  observed 
for  injured  plants.  If  serious  losses  are  indicated, 
poisoned  bran  mash  should  he  applied  immediately. 

The  mash  is  made  as  follows :  Thoroughly  mix  to¬ 
gether  five  pounds  of  bran  and  one-fourtli  pounds  of 
Paris  green.  In  a  separate  container  mix  together 
two  lemons  ground  fine,  one  pint  of  cheap  syrup  and 
three  quarts  of  water.  Combine  the  two  mixtures 
and  scatter  broadcast  in  the  early  evening  over  one 
acre  of  the  crop  to  be  protected. 

* 

DESPITE  the  marked  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  growing  and  marketing  of  apples 
in  recent  years,  the  codling  moth  still  continues  to 
be  the  major  pest  of  New  York  apple  orchards,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  soon 
fruit-growers  will  open  the  1036  campaign  against 
this  insect.  As  an  aid  to  the  spray  specialist  and  the 
fruit-grower,  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  has 
just  issued  a  statement  on  the  codling  moth  situa¬ 
tion  with  recommended  control  programs  for  or¬ 
chards  threatened  with  various  degrees  of  infes¬ 
tation. 

The  control  program  recognizes  three  types  of 
orchards,  those  that  are  only  lightly  infested  and 
which  do  not  require  an  August  or  second-brood 
spray ;  those  that  are  moderately  infested  and  re¬ 
quire  protection  against  both  a  first  and  second 
brood  of  the  codling  moth ;  and  those  orchards  that 
are  severely  infested  in  which  the  usual  spray  prac¬ 
tices  do  not  seem  to  give  adequate  control  of  the  pest. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  many  orchards  which  now 
fall  in  the  third  group  could  be  classified  as  only 
moderately  infested  if  certain  precautions  were 
taken  with  regard  to  pruning  and  general  orchard 
sanitation.  Above  all  is  stressed  the  timeliness  and 
thoroughness  in  the  grower’s  spraying  operations 
against  the  codling  moth,  1  lending  every  effort  to  con¬ 
trol  the  first  brood  of  worms. 


May  23,  1936 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  way  of  getting  any 
tax  exemption  on  some  land  on  which  small  red  pine 
was  planted  in  May,  1935.  The  trees  were  put  in  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  J.  v. 

New  York. 

UNDER  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  and  Conserva¬ 
tion  Laws  of  New  York  State,  the  following 
land  shall  be  assessed  separately  upon  the  basis  of 
its  value,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  any  trees : 
Any  tract  of  forest  land  of  15  acres  or  more, 
which  has  been  planted  with  an  average  of  not  less 
than  S00  trees  per  acre  (previously  vacant  land),  or 
which  has  been  under-planted  with  an  average  of 
not  less  than  300  trees  per  acre  (already  partially 
wooded  land),  or  upon  which* *  the  majority  of  the 
mature  timber  has  been  removed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  insure  a  crop  of  merchantable  timber  or  pulp 
wood  or  upon  which  there  is  an  immature  stand  suf¬ 
ficient  to  produce  a  crop  of  merchantable  timber  or 
pulp  wood  within  30  years. 

Upon  the  removal  of  any  of  the  trees,  the  land 
is  thereafter  assessed  without  regard  to  previous 
tax  exemptions. 

Whenever'  the  owner  proposes  to  cut  any  of  the 
forest  growth  on  such  tax  exempt  land,  he  shall  give 
not  loss  than  30  days’  notice  to  the  assessors  and 
shall  pay  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  6  per  cent 
of  the  stumpage  value  of  the  timber  when  cut. 

The  owner  of  any  such  land  may,  however,  an¬ 
nually  cut  for  his  own  use,  free  of  tax,  rvood  or 
timber  to  a  stumpage  value  not  in  excess  of  $25  and 
may  also  with  the  approval  of  the  Conservation  De¬ 
partment,  make  thinnings  for  the  improvement  of 
forest  growth. 

* 

SUDDEN  death  or  paralysis  will  hit  Jersey  mos¬ 
quitoes  flying  into  othcrAvise  harmless  spray 
fogs  that  mosquito  fighters  are  iioav  ready  to  turn 
loose  on  political  rallies,  church  suppers,  concerts 
and  other  outdoor  gatherings  in  several  Ncav  Jersey 
areas. 

A  neAv  larvacide  has  been  prepared  containing  a 
korosene-pyrethrum  extract.  It  is  sprayed  as  a  fine 
mist  or  fog  over  the  meeting  place  and  nearby  a 
half  hour  before  the  event  is  to  open.  Complete 
protection  against  mosquitoes  is  thus  obtained  for 
four  hours. 

* 


OHIO  corn-growers  Avho  have  been  delayed  by 
rains*  from  getting  their  corn  in  the  ground, 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  recent  survey  dis¬ 
closes  that  chinch  bugs  will  he  very  scarce  in  that 
State  this  year.  Heavy  rains  last  year  and  extreme 
cold  weather  last  Winter  reduced  the  numbers  of 
chinch  bugs  in  Ohio  so  that  they  will  not  be  a  men¬ 
ace  either  to  the  oats  or  corn  this  year.  It  Avas 
found  by  the  survey  that  only  small  numbers  Avere 
alive  in  their  Winter  quarters. 

* 

“A  cold  Avet  May  makes  oats  and  hay.” 

THIS  is  one  of  those  old  sayings  containing  both 
truth  and  poetry.  Every  farmer  knows  Iioav 
quickly  a  Aveek  or  two  of  blazing  sunshine — minus 
any  rain — can  pinch,  or  even  kill  new  seeding,  and 
shorten  oats  and  grass.  That  is  one  reason  for  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  Spring  or  later  seeding  of 
Alfalfa.  This  plant  which  grows  so  rapidly  Avlicn 
conditions  are  favorable,  can  make  a  Avonderful  Fall 
showing  Avlien  it  gets  a  good  Spring  and  Summer 
start.  Father  Avas  a  great  hand  to  take  a  chance 
on  Spring  seeding.  “We  lose  only  the  seed  and  a 
little  labor  if  it  fails,”  he  would  say.  We  have  no 
record  of  Iioav  many  times  he  succeeded  in  Eastern 
Ncav  York,  but  his  good  grass  fields  generally  are 
among  our  early  recollections.  He  did  not  have  our 
modern  knowledge  about  clovers,  but  both  he  and  his 
father  kneAv  they  were  good  for  the  land  and  the 
livestock,  and  were  willing  to  invest  some  labor  in 
them.  Their  farming  Avas  run  by  experience  and 
hard  sense — good  farm  assets  then  and  iioav.  With 
the  help  science  gives  us  now,  farmers  should  do 
much  better,  and  many  of  them  do. 


Brevities 

The  fire  hazard — carelessness  is  the  cause  in  most 
cases. 

Most  of  t lie  stations  are  now  carrying  on  co-opera¬ 
tive  experiments  witli  farmers — a  very  practical  plan. 

Many  failures  with  beets  and  carrots  are  due  to  lack 
of  lime.  A  good  dose  of  it  where  they  are  to  be  planted 
is  a  safguard. 

“Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditations  of 
my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my 
strength  and  my  redeemer.” 

A  loaf  of  bread  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Avorld — a 
loafing  man — that  is  another  thing  entirely — and  thing 
is  a  pretty  good  description  of  him. 
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Distribution  of  Wealth 

Part  VI. 

LAST  week  we  tried  to  show  how  wealth  produced 
jointly  by  land,  labor  and  capital  was  distrib¬ 
uted  in  a  simple  way  under  the  rules  first  adopted 
for  the  distribution  of  wealth  to  those  who  produced 
it.  This  is  the  arrangement  of  our  economic  system 
under  which  we  are  yet  supposed  to  operate.  It  is 
challenged  as  a  successful  system  by  socialists  who 
contend  that  all  wealth  should  be  produced  and 
owned  by  the  State,  and  distributed  to  the  people 
according  to  their  needs.  Our  private  property  sys¬ 
tem  is  also  challenged  by  the  Communists,  who 
would  change  laws  and  customs  by  force  and  take 
what  they  want. 

Our  institution  of  private  property  fits  in  well 
with  the  spirit  of  personal  freedom  and  individual 
independence  of  the  American  people.  It  is  ideal  in 
its  promise  of  individual  opportunities,  free  access  to 
land  and  other  natural  gifts,  and  private  ownership 
of  what  one  produces.  “Equal  opportunity  for  all 
and  special  privilege  to  none.”  It  does  not  mean 
equal  wealth  for  all.  The  skillful,  persevering  worker 
will  produce  and  own  more  than  the  average.  The 
prudent  and  thrifty  may  produce  less  and  yet  by 
abstinence  have  more.  Each  would  have  what  he 
merits,  no  one  would  have  a  license  to  cheat  others 
in  the  distribution  of  what  they  produce.  The  bulk 
of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  would  be  in  the  hands 
and  at  the  service  of  those  who  produced  it. 

The  worst  enemies  of  this  system  are  not  Social¬ 
ists  nor  Communists,  the  rank  and  file  of  whom,  dis¬ 
appointed  and  discouraged,  rebel  against  despair  and 
seek  a  new  hope  in  any  change. 

Its  real  enemies  are  those  who  from  the  first 
strove  to  defeat  this  fair  and  equitable  economic  ar¬ 
rangement.  As  John  Mill  said  85  years  ago,  “The 
institution  of  private  property  has  never  had  a  fair 
chance.”  Since  his  time  the  chance  has  been  less. 
True  we  have  not  abandoned  it,  but  we  have  done 
much  to  hamper  it.  We  have  abused  it  and  we  have 
provoked  the  victims  of  cunning  and  greed  to  seek 
to  destroy  it,  and  the  tragedy  of  it  is  that  these  are 
the  people  who  would  profit  most  by  its  unqualified 
success. 

Manual  labor  and  individual  producers  are  natural 
proponents  of  the  private  property  system.  They 
realize  the  justice  of  receiving  their  fair  share  of 
what  they  produce.  They  appreciate  their  privilege 
in  being  an  independent  factor  in  the  distribution 
process.  They  especially  prize  the  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  individually,  socially  and  economically 
through  intelligence,  culture  and  effort  on  their  own 
merit. 

It  is  a  small  minority  of  selfish,  ambitious  men 
seeking  privilege  and  power  for  themselves  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  our  private 
property  system.  It  seems  paradoxical  to  say  that 
those  who  have  profited  most  and  have  so  much  to 
lose  would  wish  to  destroy  it.  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  they  do  not  wish  to  destroy  it.  They  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  modifying  it  in  practice  so  that  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  they  get  more  than  their  just 
share.  During  prosperous  periods  their  material 
worth  gives  them  great  influence  in  political  affairs, 
and  they  profit  in  the  dual  capacity.  At  such  times 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  employed,  comfortable 
and  content.  Many  naturally  invest  their  savings 
or  speculate  in  available  equities,  some  of  the  time 
sound,  other  times  worthless.  There  are  no  agitators 
and  few  complaints.  After  the  boom  collapses,  panic 
and  depression  follow,  the  margin  speculators 
whether  in  real  estate  or  paper  certificates,  are 
wiped  out.  What  were  normal  investments  are  de¬ 
flated  and  become  liabilities.  In  despair  the  victims 
follow  the  “radical"  agitator  and  the  venturesome, 
ambitious  politician  promising  a  new  form  of  pater¬ 
nal  government,  and  the  abundant  life. 

The  charlatans  and  political  quacks  have  nothing 
to  lose.  The  fortunate  speculators  of  other  people's 
money  have  much  to  lose,  but  their  conceit  and 
pride  blind  them  to  the  impending  collapse.  In 
their  lure  for  temporary  power  they  trample  down 
the  noblest  and  best  in  human  aspirations,  and  for 
the  time  defy  the  generosity  of  a  bountiful  Provi¬ 
dence. 

The  system  was  so  simple,  it  appealed  so  much  to 
a  sense  of  fairness  and  justice,  and  it  had  developed 
so  naturally  and  so  generally,  we  must  excuse  our 
forebears  for  failure  to  provide  safeguards  to  pro¬ 
tect  industrious  producers  from  craft  and  cunning  in 
the  complications  that  developed  as  we  multiplied  in 
numbers  and  in  activities.  But  in  this  country  at 
least  under  a  government  of  the  people  we  may  yet 
overcome  the  neglect  of  past  generations.  It  is  this 
hope  that  has  inspired  this  series  of  discussions. 


It  will  be  a  gain,  if  someone  more  competent  and 
with  more  opportunity  for  research  should  continue 
the  study  and  lead  the  way  to  a  better  understanding 
of  our  great  institution  of  private  property  and  a 
fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  at  the 
time  and  place  of  production. 


Milk  and  Cream  in  New  York 

UNDER  date  of  May  7.  1936,  the  Milk  Control 
Division  issued  new  orders  fixing  the  price  of 
milk  to  take  effect  May  10,  1936.  This  is  official 
order  No.  109.  It  supersedes  official  orders  11,  17, 
19,  28,  32,  34,  41,  43,  49,  58,  64,  71,  73,  79,  84,  86,  93, 
96  and  102. 

This  order  fixed  the  price  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  de¬ 
livered  at  receiving  stations  in  the  201-210-mile  zone 
at  $2.45  per  hundred  pounds.  The  usual  freight  dif¬ 
ferential  is  allowed,  increasing  the  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  stations  nearer  than  the  201-210-mile  zones 
and  deducting  the  extra  freight  to  producers  at 
stations  more  than  201-210  miles  from  New  York. 

In  the  metropolitan  area  a  differential  price  for 
Class  1  milk  delivered  by  the  producer  to  plants  in 
the  counties  of  Rockland  and  Westchester  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  base  price  the  sum  of 
25  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

There  is  to  be  no  change  whatever  in  the  differ¬ 
ential  -to  be  allowed  Grade  A  producers. 

The  base  price  for  Class  1  milk  marketed  outside 
of  the  metropolitan  market  and  outside  of  certain 
enumerated  cities  and  counties  up-state  is  fixed  at 
$2.30  per  hundred  pounds.  The  price  for  other 
classes  of  milk  is  as  follows : 

Class  2 A.  $1.65 ;  Class  2B.  $1.65  ;  Class  2C,  $1.65 ; 
Class  2D,  15  cents  more  than  the  price  determined 
for  Class  4A  (used  for  making  butter)  ;  Class  2E, 
10  cents  more  than  4 A  (used  for  making  American 
cheese)  ;  Class  3,  average  price  paid  at  mid-west 
eondenseries. 

There  seems  to  be  no  change  in  the  retail  prices  of 
milk  in  the  metropolitan  market  except  that  the 
prices  of  dealers  to  stores  and  restaurants  for  me¬ 
dium  and  light  cream  in  bottles  have  been  reduced 
one  cent  on  each  item. 

Another  hearing  by  the  Milk  Control  Division  has 
been  requested  by  the  New  York  Paper  Milk  Con¬ 
tainer  Committee  to  consider  the  rights  of  distribu¬ 
tors  of  milk  in  paper  containers.  The  Control  Di¬ 
vision  refused  a  dealer  a  license  to  deliver  milk  in 
paper  containers  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  at  one  cent 
less  than  the  price  in  glass  bottles.  The  committee 
claims  that  it  represents  the  manufacturers  of  90 
per  cent  of  the  paper  containers  used  in  the  sale  of 
milk  iu  the  metropolitan  district. 


Onondaga  Co.  Dairymen ’s  Banquet 

AT  THE  sixth  annual  banquet  of  Onondaga 
County.  N.  Y.,  dairymen,  held  in  Syracuse  on 
April  30,  a  brief  summary  of  the  year's  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  activities  was  given  by  Prof.  W.  T. 
Crandall.  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y'.  He 
stated  in  part:  “There  are  50  per  cent  more  cows 
being  tested  in  Onondaga  County  at  present  than 
during  the  previous  years.  The  same  trend  exists 
throughout  the  entire  State.  New  York  now  ranks 
second  in  number  of  cows  in  D.  II.  I.  test  work, 
California  ranking  first.  While  Wisconsin  leads 
in  number  of  herds  on  test  over  New  York  there 
are  more  cows  on  test  iu  New  York  than  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 

“Onondaga  County  is  now  testing  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  cows,  while  the  entire  State  is  test¬ 
ing  4  per  cent.  The  numlier  of  cows  on  test  in  the 
United  States  is  only  1.6  per  cent.  Cortland  County 
leads  in  New  York  State  with  10  per  cent  of  its  cows 
now  being  on  test. 

“A  400-pound  fat  cow,  based  on  our  records,  will 
return  $16.50  per  ton  of  hay  fed:  $5.50  per  ton  of 
fed  silage,  after  deducting  cost  for  grain  and  over¬ 
head  in  terms  of  prices  received  for  milk.  A  cow 
producing  500  pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  year  re¬ 
turned  an  average  of  $20.15  for  the  hay  fed,  and 
$6.72  for  the  silage  consumed.  At  the  present  time 
the  average  cow  in  the  United  States  produces  160 
pounds  of  butterfat,  and  returns  only  $3.S0  for  the- 
hay  consumed  and  $1.27  for  her  silage. 

“The  average  yearly  production  for  all  the  cows  in 
the  Onondaga  County  Association  during  the  past 
year  was  8,466  pounds  milk,  testing  3.97  per  cent, 
yielding  335.7  pounds  butterfat.  For  this  produc¬ 
tion  it  required  21.6  pounds  of  grain,  90  pounds  of 
silage,  and  34  pounds  of  hay  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  milk  at  a  feed  cost  of  84  cents  per  hundred.  The 
average  production  income  per  cow  over  feed  cost 
was  $113.”  k.  w.  DUCK. 


Decision  on  Penn.  Control  Law 

THE  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court  has  held  the 
Milk  Control  Board  Law  of  the  State  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  stating  that  it  violates  the  State  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  prohibits  price  fixing  and  also  that  it 
constitutes  an  unlawful  delegation  of  authority  by 
the  Legislature  to  the  Control  Board. 

The  case  involved  the  appeal  of  Wayne  L.  Rohrer, 
trading  as  Rohrer’s  Med-0  Farms  Dairy,  from  a  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  enjoining  him  from  further  opera¬ 
tions  as  a  milk  dealer  because  of  alleged  underpay¬ 
ments  to  his  producers. 

This  decision  is  particularly  interesting  in  the  light 
of  the  New  York  Nebbia  case  in  which  the  New  York 
Control  Law  was  upheld  by  the  highest  court  of  the 
land.  Although  the  Pennsylvania  Court  points  out 
that  the  Nebbia  decision  pertained  only  to  the  New 
York  Constitution  and  not  to  every  State  Constitu¬ 
tion,  still  it  appeal’s  to  have  taken  direct  issue  with 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  holding  that  the  milk 
industry  is  not  “affected  with  a  public  interest”  and 
that  a  declaration  by  the  Legislature  of  an  existing 
emergency  need  not  necessarily  be  taken  on  blind 
faith. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  case  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strong  dissenting  opinion,  an  immediate 
appeal  to  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  is  being 
planned  by  the  Control  Board. 


Frazier-Lemke  Law  Held  Invalid 

THE  new  Frazier-Lemke  farm  mortgage  mora¬ 
torium  act,  passed  last  year  as  a  substitute  for 
the  first  unconstitutional  Frazier-Lemke  law  has 
likewise  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  U.  S. 
( ircuit  Court  of  Appeals.  In  a  mortgage  foreclosure 
suit  brought  by  the  U.  S.  National  Bank  of  Omaha, 
the  owner  had  applied  for  leave  to  retain  possession 
of  his  farm  for  three  years  by  paying  a  reasonable 
rental  every  six  months.  This  application  was 
granted  by  the  lower  Court  under  the  new  law  but 
has  now  l>een  denied  upon  the  ground  that  such 
procedure  takes  property  from  the  mortgage  holder 
without  compensation  and  hence  violates  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 


April  Milk  Prices 

Tlie  net  eash  prices  paid  f()r  3  5  per  cent  milk  in  the 

-Ol-MO-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  April  are  as  follows  : 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc.,  at  farm . $1.88 

Conesus  Milk  Producers  Co-op.  Assn .  1,715 

Crowley's  Co-op.  Producers'  Assn . 1.70 

.  Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.43 

Delhvood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc .  1.74 

M-  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.707 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn .  1.69 

Lmity  Co-op.  Dairymen's  Assn .  2.28 


Countrywide  Market  Situation 

Western  grain  crops  and  pastures  were  injured  and 
delayed  enough  to  bring  quite  a  rise  in  the  corn  and  feed 
markets  in  April.  Eastern  Winter  grains  are  doing 
well.  The  number  of  beef  cattle  to  be  fed  for  market  is 
reported  one-fourth  larger  than  last  year,  but  still  small 
compared  with  the  years  before  the  great  western 
drought.  Spring  lambs  have  not  done  so  well  as  usual, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  good  feeding  conditions  and  the 
lamb  market  was  advancing  in  April  while  prices  of 
cattle  and  hogs  did  not  change  much. 

The  dairy  season  started  late  but  seems  likely  to  be 
active.  Production  is  larger  than  last  season  "so  far. 
Prices  are  lower  this  year  and  likely  to  stay  so,  if  pas¬ 
tures  are  good.  Butter  prices  are  not  especially  low 
except  as  compared  with  the  two  proceeding  years  of 
butter  shortage.  Milk,  cream  and  cheese,  of  course, 
share  the  general  conditions  of  the  butter  market  and 
average  prices  paid  for  city  milk  are  down  a  little 
this  Spring. 

Egg  markets  have  been  acting  well  for  the  Spring 
season.  Prices  recovered  quickly  from  the  early  Spring 
slump.  Trade  is  active  and  consuming  demand  better 
than  a  year  ago.  Storage  buyers  have  gone  ahead 
cautiously  but  consumers  have  taken  care  of  the  surplus. 
Some  cool  weather  helped  keep  down  the  output  and 
support  the  demand.  Prices  have  been  lower  this  year, 
but  feed  was  enough  cheaper  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Potato  prices  reached  new  tops  in  Northern  Maine 
late  in  April,  but  some  dealers  were  growing  cautious 
owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  southern  shipments  and 
were  predicting  that  the  advance  was  about  through  un¬ 
less  another  gap  in  supplies  occurs  in  early  June.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  old  potatoes  are  certainly  light,  although  it  is 
suspected  that  some  holders  have  given  out  low  esti¬ 
mates  of  their  remaining  supplies  in  order  to  make  the 
situation  look  strong.  Quality  of  old  potatoes  is  be¬ 
coming  somewhat  uncertain  with  much  soft  and  spronty 
stock,  but  occasional  cool  weather  encourages  the  use 
of  old  potatoes  in  markets  which  stick  to  this  line  of 
supply  as  long  as  it  can  be  had  in  fairly  good  condition. 
Southern  potatoes  are  coming  rather  small,  pasty  and 
unripe,  especially  from  the  Gulf  Coast  States,  because 
growers  were  digging  early  to  make  sure  of  sales  at 
fair  prices.  New  potato  markets  have  beeu  going  down 
while  old  were  rising  in  price.  Weather  conditions  cut 
down  the  crop  in  South  Carolina,  but  that  State  is  not 
ready  to  begin  shipping  yet  and  probably  will  not  move 
many  carlots  until  the  middle  of  May.  Louisiana 
growers  are  digging  already  and  seem  to  have  a  good 
crop.  The  FlOfida  crop  was  disappointing.  Early 
Texas  potatoes  are  seldom  a  very  large  crop.  Perhaps, 
no  very  heavy  supply  will  come  until  South  Carolina 
beings.  g.  u.  f. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Timely  Topics  on 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


the  Farm 


Every  week  I  receive  many  letters  con¬ 
taining  questions  asking  about  personal 
problems  relative  to  the  feed.  care,  breed¬ 
ing  and  management  of  livestock.  My 
answers  are  based  on  contacts  and  ob¬ 
servations  I  have  made  at  farms  where 
success  has  been  made  in  overcoming  the 
specilic  difficulty  encountered,  and  also 
on  results  obtained  by  the  various  State 
experiment  stations  in  trials  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  efficient  methods  of  live¬ 
stock  production  practices. 

It  might  be  of  some  interest  to  know 
a  few  of  the  more  frequent  questions 
asked,  and  possible  ways  of  overcoming 
the  difficulties  encountered.  However,  to 
me  the  tremendous  appeal  of  these  lies  in 
their  practical,  existing  application. 
These  are  not  theoretical  considerations, 
but  real  conditions  and  difficulties  which 
must  be  met  and  corrected. 

Horses 

The  most  frequent  question  received 
relative  to  horses  concerns  production 
costs.  A  number  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  conducted  tests  regarding  this 
matter.  One  of  the  more  recent  being  at 
Michigan,  East  Lansing,  by  R.  8.  Hud¬ 
son.  You  will  remember  I  visited  this 
station  twice  and  gave  progress  reports 
of  the  test.  Complete  published  results 
are  now  available  in  bulletin  form  by 
writing  the  station.  The  test  concerned 
feeding  colts  low.  medium  and  high  levels 
of  feed,  in  general  results  indicated  liberal 
feeding  hastened  maturity  and  kept  colts 
in  better  sale  condition,  but  bone  growth 
was  about  the  same  in  all  groups.  Later 
development  was  not  affected  much  by 
using  limited  rations  of  hay  and  grain 
if  supplemented  with  oat  straw.  From 
t his  and  other  work  it  appears  that  the 
manner  of  feeding  colts  as  most  other 
kinds  of  production  must  be  varied  with 
the  prices  and  availability  of  feeds  con¬ 
cerned. 

An  excellent  study  of  cost  of  feeding 
purebred  draft  fillies  was  made  several 
years  ago  by  J.  L.  Edmonds  at  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Experiment  Station.  The  test  shows 
that  an  average  of  a  little  over  45  bushels 
of  corn,  about  79  bushels  of  oats,  approxi¬ 
mately  2%  tons  of  Alfalfa  hay,  and  four- 
fifths  of  an  acre  of  good  pasture  kept  the 
colts  thrifty,  growing  and  in  good  salable 
condition  from  the  Fall  of  the  year  in 
which  they  were  foaled  up  to  the  time 
they  were  two  years  of  age.  The  colts 
made  an  average  total  gain  of  a  little 
over  690  pounds,  or  an  average  daily 
gain  of  1%  pounds  per  head. 

With  this  as  a  basis  let  us  figure  feed 
cost  based  on  present  prices  and  then 
compare  this  with  the  present  cost  of 
good  two-year  draft  fillies.  With  corn 
figured  at  .$30  per  ton  the  45  bushels 
would  cost  $37.50;  oats  at  $32  for  the 
79  bushels  gives  $40.44 ;  Alfalfa  hay  at 
$10  would  equal  $25  for  the  amount  fed ; 
pasture  figured  at  $2  per  acre  per  month 
would  make  this  charge  $8  for  the  period 
of  five  months  per  year  or  a  total  pasture 
charge  of  $16  for  two  seasons.  This 
makes  a  total  feed  charge  for  the  two 
years  of  $119.24  per  head  based  on  the 
prices  mentioned.  Last  week  I  saw  a 
very  ordinary  pair  of  western  two-year- 
old  matched  grade  Percheron  fillies  sold 
in  Central  New  York  for  $375 ;  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  they  were  as  good  as  the  fillies 
used  in  the  Illinois  experiment. 

Handling  Spring  colts  is  another  one 
many  are  concerned  with.  Good  pastures 
are  almost  a  necessity  for  profitable  and 
best  horse  production.  Weather  permit¬ 
ting  the  best  place  a  mare  can  foal  is 
right  out  on  good  pasture. 

The  question  of  handling  Spring  colts 
when  working  their  mothers  may  be  done 
in  one  of  several  ways.  Some  prefer  to 
tie  the  colt  to  the  mare,  others  to  let  the 
colt  follow  free,  and  still  others  to  keep 
the  colt  confined,  returning  the  mother  at 
least  once  during  the  forenoon  and  again 
during  mid-afternoon  for  nursing.  If  the 
mare  is  hot  there  is  some  danger  of 
throwing  the  colt  off  from  scours.  If  the 
colt  has  another  for  company  it  will  fret 
very  little.  The  mare  will  not  mind  the 
separation  after  a  few  days. 

A  good  many  questions  indicate  lack  of 
proper  minerals  in  the  ration  of  their 
horses.  Minerals  are  no  cure-all  and 
their  proper  use  is  only  indicated  in  an 
otherwise  proper  ration  containing  proper 
quantity  and  quality  of  nutrients. 

When  horses  gnaw  wood  it  is  one  of 
the  most  certain  manifestations  of  a  phos¬ 
phorus  deficit.  There  is  also  some  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  calcium  and  iodine  deficiency. 
A  good  mineral  mixture  to  correct  this  is 
made  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  iodized 
stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed 
bonemeal.  Mix  five  pounds  of  this  mix- 


lure  with  each  95  pounds  of  grain  fed  the 
horses.  Also  keep  the  mineral  mixture 
where  they  can  get  some  as  desired ;  put 
it  in  a  clean,  dry  place.  The  use  of  500 
pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre  on 
pasture  will  supply  needed  phosphorus 
during  the  Summer,  and  greatly  improve 
the  pasture. 

The  question  of  breeding  old  mares 
with  various  kinds  of  ailments  or  un¬ 
soundness  is  often  asked,  and  specific 
treatments  for  such  ailments.  In  these 
older  farm  work  horses  the  most  common 
ailment  asked  about  seems  to  be  heaves. 

Heaves  in  a  horse  is  quite  a  serious 
ailment.  Improper  diet,  lack  of  exercise 
and  dust,  especially  dusty  clover  hay  are 
often  the  cause.  However,  some  horses 


have  a  tendency  to  become  heavy  easily 
and  others  do  not.  It  has  been  observed 
that  colts  from  heavy  mares  usually  de¬ 
velop  the  ailment  later  in  life,  therefore 
the  disease  is  said  to  have  a  heritable 
tendency.  The  disease  itself  is  not  in¬ 
herited,  but  the  tendency  to  take  or  de¬ 
velop  it  later  is  inherited.  An  old  mare 
which  has  not  had  a  colt  for  several 
years  is  usually  hard  to  get  settled  with 
foal,  and  there  is  also  the  fact  her  foal 
might  have  the  hereditary  tendency  men¬ 
tioned. 

When  once  well  established  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  if  anything  which  can  be  done  that 
will  affect  a  permanent  cure.  However, 
there  are  several  things  to  do  which  will 
give  more  or  less  relief  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  effect  a  cure.  Among  these  is 
feeding  only  clean  hay.  Timothy  is  best 
for  heavey  horses  and  fed  in  limited 
quantities,  once  daily  only.  A  grain  mix¬ 
ture  of  corn  three  parts,  oats  two  parts 
and  wheat  bran  one  part  by  weight  is  a 
good  feed.  Always  water  the  heavey 
horse  before  feeding,  never  give  water 


soon  after  feeding.  Do  not  work  for  at 
last  one  hour  after  feeding.  If  given  rest 
on  good  pasture,  the  symptoms  will  usual¬ 
ly  disappear.  A  few  sliced  or  chopped 
carrots  mixed  with  the  grain  mentioned 
will  also  help. 

The  standard  medicinal  treatment  for 
heaves  is  arsenic,  which  is  best  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution, 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  three  times 
daily  in  drinking  water.  Mind  you  I  am 
talking  now  about  Fowler's  solution  and 
not  arsenious  acid.  The  trouble  about 
home  treatment  using  dangerous  drugs  is 
that  someone  will  misread  or  that  there 
may  be  a  misprint  and  the  results  are 
just  too  bad.  Therefore  it  is  usually  best 
to  call  in  the  services  of  a  qualified  gradu¬ 


ate  veterinarian  where  medical  ti’eatment 
is  indicated. 

The  symptoms  of  heaves  are  a  dry, 
hacking  cough  and  the  fact  that  a  horse 
so  affected  can  inhale  normally,  but  when 
the  breath  is  expelled  the  lungs  have  lost 
their  power  to  contract  normally  and 
after  part  of  the  breath  has  been  exhaled 
there  is  a  noticeable  pause  with  a  sort  of 
muscular  spasm  or  jerky  motion  just  in 
front  of  and  above  the  flank.  This  be¬ 
comes  especially  noticeable  if  the  animal 
is  given  all  the  water  it  will  drink  and 
then  trotted  for  a  short  while.  Wheezing 
may  then  be  heard  in  addition  to  the 
muscular  spasms  mentioned. 

Beef  Cattle 

Many  people  want  to  know  if  beef  cat¬ 
tle  can  successfully  raised  in  the  East, 
than  any  other  question.  Beef  cattle  can 
be  raised  as  economically  and  profitably 
here,  on  a  comparable  land  value  basis, 
as  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  question  cannot  be  answered  yes  or 


no,  as  it  will  depend  principally  on  the 
land  value  and  land  area  involved. 

Beef  production  involves  the  utilization 
of  pasture  or  range  areas,  more  extensive 
use  of  the  cheaper  roughages  such  as 
straws,  hay,  corn  stover  and  silage  for 
breeding  cow  maintenance  and  growing. 
Fattening  needs  the  use  of  home-grown 
grains  such  as  corn  or  barley.  Certainly 
no  farm  of  relatively  small  land  area, 
purchasing  practically  all  grain  fed  is 
adapted  to  producing  profitable  beef, 
however,  such  farms  are  seldom  adapted 
to  producing  profitable  beef,  however, 
such  farms  are  seldom  suited  for  any 
kind  of  profitable  livestock  production  on 
a  strictly  market  price  basis.  Many 
eastern  farms  are  now  profitably  carrying 
a  few  beef  cows  and  finishing  the  calves 
on  feeds  formerly  largely  wasted  because 
not  suited  for  best  results  with  a  strictly 
milk  program. 

Dairy  Cattle 

The  question  of  dealing  with  mastitis 
is  received  more  frequently  than  that  of 
any  other  dairy  cow  ailment.  One  of  the 
best  publications  I  have  found  available 
on  this  subject  is  one  prepared  by  Drs. 
D.  II.  Udall  and  S.  D.  Johnson,  called 
“The  Diagnosis  and  Control  of  Mastitis.” 
It  is  available  without  charge  by  writing 
to  Bulletin  Mailing  Department,  N.  Y. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca, 
X.  Y.  Use  of  the  strip  cup,  testing,  ex¬ 
amination  by  a  graduate,  qualified  vet¬ 
erinarian,  disinfection,  sanitation,  separa¬ 
tion  of  infected  cows,  and  milking  them 
last  are  the  essential  requirements  for  the 
elimination  and  control  of  the  trouble. 

It  is  surprising  the  number  of  questions 
received  which  clearly  indicate  some  kind 
of  mineral  deficiency.  While  it  is  true 
proper  fertilization,  particularly  using 
lime  and  superphosphate  will  correct  and 
eliminate  most  mineral  deficits,  such  pro¬ 
grams  require  considerable  cash  outlay 
and  involve  the  element  of  time.  The 
condition  is  existent  and  the  need  for  its 
correction  immediate.  Calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  iodine  constitute  most  such 
deficiencies.  It  is  surprising  to  me  how 
frequently  evidences  of  iodine  deficiencies 
are  encountered  on  the  farms  of  New 
York  State.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of 
goiter  in  cattle  very  close  to  the  coast. 
We  must  remember  that  due  to  close 
housing  conditions  and  small  land  areas 
many  of  our  dairy  herds  are  kept  on 
feeds  which  may  have  been  largely  pro¬ 
duced  in  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  iodine  content.  I  get  a 
lot  of  questions  about  big-necked  calves. 

It  is  possible  that  big  neck  condition 
of  calves  may  be  some  form  of  goiter  of 
which  there  are  four  types:  (1)  Follicu¬ 
lar  goiter,  which  is  a  soft  enlargement. 
(2)  Fibrous  goiter,  which  is  a  dense  en¬ 
largement  of  connective  tissue.  (3)  Cys¬ 
tic  goiter,  which  is  an  increase  in  size  of 
one  or  more  of  the  neck  follicles.  (4) 
Vascular  goiter,  in  which  the  blood  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  greatly  en¬ 
larged.  However,  all  of  these  types  are 
basically  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

One  probable  cause  is  an  iodine  de¬ 
ficiency.  This  may  be  prevented  by  sup¬ 
plying  free  and  constant  access  to  iodized 
stock  salt  to  the  cows  with  calf,  as  well 
as  the  calves.  An  examination  by  a 
qualified,  graduate  veterinarian  would  be 
advisable  to  positively  diagnose  the  ail¬ 
ment  and  prescribe  as  seems  indicated. 

An  exceedingly  satisfactory  mineral 
mixture  consists  of  equal  parts  iodized 
stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed 
bonemeal,  used  and  mixed  with  the  grain 
fed  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent  of  the  ra¬ 
tion,  with  free  access  at  all  times  as  de¬ 
sired.  If  steamed  bonemeal  is  used  it  is 
best  and  safest  to  use  only  that  from  re¬ 
liable  firms,  to  insure  its  not  carrying  any 
disease  germs  into  the  herd. 

Sheep 

Sheep  questions  indicate  the  most 
common  error  with  farm  flocks  is  too 
close  and  continued  pasturing  on  the 
same  land  areas.  Such  a  program,  while 
perhaps  unavoidable  on  many  small 
farms,  means  bad  cases  of  stomach  worm 
infestation,  with  resultant  heavy  death 
loss. 

Pasture  rotation  and  drenching  at 
least  twice  yearly  with  some  one  of  the 
various  standard  treatments,  such  as 
Tetrachloretliylene,  which  may  also  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  Nema  worm  cap¬ 
sules,  or  another  very  effective  one  made 
by  dissolving  two  ounces  of  fresh  blue 
powdered  crystals  of  copper  sulphate  in 
one  gallon  of  distilled  or  rain  water. 
Withhold  feed  and  water  for  12  hours 


Alvin  Henning,  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  attends  to  some  early  Spring  plowing,  using  a  three- 
horse  hitch,  ivhich  he  finds  an  efficient  method  of  using  horse-power. 


These  breeding  ewes  are  being  pastured  in  the  orchard  of  Ben  North,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  Where  orchards  are  sprayed  with  arsenate  of  lead  and  other  spray  poisonous 
to  livestock  it  is  dangerous  to  use  such  land  for  pasture. 


7  he  first  grass  of  Spring  tastes  good  to  these  grade  Holsteins  owned  by  IV.  D. 
Hamilton,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  The  dry  cows  and  heifers  were  wintered  on  hay  and 
some  grain,  an  economical  home-grown  ration. 
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—  Send  For  Information  — 

EMPIRE  ELECTRIC 
MILK  COOLER 

A  complete  cooler  with  coils,  refrig¬ 
erating  unit  and  circulating  pump. 
2  to  16  can  sizes.  Most  efficient  and 
quickest  way  of  cooling  milk. 

Also  sanitary  milking  machines, 
vacuum  pumps,  vacuum  clippers, 
sanitary  rubber  goods  and  solution 
racks. 

• 

40  Years 
Manufacturing 
Dairy 

Equipment. 


A  few  good 
territories  open 
for  dealers. 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE,  Inc. 

114  Humboldt  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ssg* 


JkHO 

GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
.  DISIMFECTAM7 

£  |l  L  L  SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

I  II  L  L  “FARM  SANITATION” 

Write  to  Desk  K-39-D  Animal  Industry  Dept,  o 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davls  Products 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

Tho  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES.  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  Postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


NEW  HINMAN  POWER  UNIT 

Simplest  of  ALL 


For  all  pipe-line  milkers.  Di¬ 
rect-connected  rotary  pump 
eliminates  belts,  valves,  and 
pistons.  Supplied  with  either 
electric  motor  or  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  Send  for  Free  Folder. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Box  27,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


E 


IECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS 

“  Rf/V/Vntt/r  RnPPtnl  Diconmitc 


BUY  NOW!  Special  Discounts 
during  Summer  Months.  Easy  terms  $ 
Factory  to  You  Prices.  Write  us  and 
save  half.  Commercial  Refrigeration 
Co.,  Engineering  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


it 
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SILOS 

and  erected  prices 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Writ< 
your  wants.  Get  my  deliverer 
for  spring  or  summer  delivery, 


JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72“  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


WOOL  WANTED’ 

W  w  ■■  tion  guarantei 


WOOL— I  specialize 
in  wool.  Satisfac- 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


WOOL 

Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  for  Wool. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Ship  to 

SOKALNER  BROS.,  .fronton,  N.  J. 

i«f  ■  WANTED.  Good  Prices.  Also  Hides  and 

Pelts.  Ship  to  LIVINGSTON'S*  1. auras  tor.  Pa* 

HORSES 

BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 
We  have  a  half  brother  of  America’s 
greatest  Belgian  Show  Stallion,  Rudy 
d’Or  No.  17412.  He  is  33  mos.  old. 

Wl.  2150  lb.  We  think  he  is  Ihe  best  coll 
of  his  age  in  America.  We  Have  Many  Other 
Good  Ones.  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties. 

MIDDLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Agent 

40  Miles  West  of  Greenville,  fa.,  on  Rt.  87 
MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 

n 

HORSES  FOR  SALE ! 

Percheron  brood  mares,  filly  and  yearling  stallions.  One 
2-year  old  Belgian  Stallion.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
DEPARTMENT,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


At  Qf„J  Hie  Grand  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon- 
tu  JUKI  bellcar,  of  Kontack.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  $25.00.  PHI. V  I  t'S,  M.idrt-y  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


TJOIl  SALK — Stallions — Pereheron  and  Belgian,  different  ages. 
1  Prices  reasonable.  HOWARD  V.  (IILLOU1.Y,  Pataskaia,  Ohio 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunk* 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


GOATS 


_  FOR  SALE-FRESH  HIGH  GRADE 

SAANEN  MILK  GOATS 

Louie  Prato  K.  I).  No.  1  Stockton,  N.  J. 

GUINEA  PIGS  I 


WANTED —  GUINEA  PIG 

30  oolite  eaoh  delivei 
NEW  CITY,  N. 


Any  quantity  over  9  oz., 

Rockland  farms 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


prior  and  six  hours  after  administering 
treatment. 

The  standard  dosage  for  the  copper- 
sulphate  treatment,  which  should  never  be 
mixed  or  administered  in  a  metal  con¬ 
tainer,  is  two-thirds  of  a  fluid  ounce  for 
young  lambs,  about  1%  ounces  for  older 
lambs ;  yearlings  two  ounces ;  mature 
sheep  three  ounces.  Back  the  sheep  in  a 
corner,  administer  slowly  and  be  careful 
not  to  get  the  head  too  high. 

Hogs 

The  possible  economic  outlook,  and 
whether  a  dark-colored  hog  is  as  good  as 
a  white  hog  are  questions  frequently 
asked.  Due  to  the  fact  that  hog  numbers 
are  exceedingly  small  in  New  York  State 
comparatively  little  disease  loss  is  en¬ 
countered  from  the  two  greatest  scourges 
of  the  industry,  namely,  hog  cholera  and 
worms ;  vaccination,  sanitation  and  rota¬ 
tion  are  the  only  successful  methods  of 
combatting  this  double-headed  hog  hydra. 

The  future  of  hogs  in  New  York  State 
is  of  course  a  debatable  question,  espe¬ 
cially  of  purebred  hogs.  It  should  im 
prove.  The  fundamental  changes  which 
will  soon  become  operative  under  Federal 
soil  conservation  work  will,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  tend  to  increase  dairying  m  areas 
not  formerly  engaged  in  this  work.  This 
will  mean  increased  milk  supplies  and 
greater  competition  for  the  fluid  market 
as  well  as  for  manufactured  milk  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  will,  I  believe,  cause  many  of 
our  dairymen  from  sheer  competitive  ne¬ 
cessity  to  turn  to  other  lines  of  livestock 
farming. 

When  a  hog  is  dressed  the  color  makes 
no  difference,  the  dark  breeds  dress  just 
as  easily  and  as  white  as  the  light 
breeds.  Good  hogs  regardless  of  breed  or 
color  are  the  kind  to  raise,  because  they 
return  the  most  pork  per  dollar  spent. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  23. — Grassland  Farms  Guernsey 
Disposal  Sale,  Salisbury,  Conn. ;  Dunn  & 
Harwood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corda- 
ville,  Mass.,  sales  managers. 

May  25. — Maryland-Virginia  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Frederick, 
Md. ;  catalog  sent  only  on  request  to  Jos. 
M.  Vial,  secretary,  College  Park,  Md. 

May  26.  —  Dispersal  Sale  Myhaven 
Farm  Guernsey  Herd,  Wellesley  Farms, 
Mass. ;  Dunn  &  Harwood,  Schoharie,  N. 
Y.,  and  Cordaville,  Mass.,  sales  managers. 

June  1. — N.  Y.  Guernsey  Sale,  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Dunn 
&  Harwood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  and  Corda¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  sales  managers. 

June  2. — St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire 
Club  Show  and  Sale,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

August  5. — Annual  sale  of  the  Finger 
Lakes  Ayrshire  Club,  Cortland  Fair 
Grounds,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Ohio  Livestock  Day,  May  27 

The  14th  Annual  Livestock  Day  will  be 
leld  Wednesday,  May  27.  The  forenoon 
will  be  spent  at  the  Madison  County  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm,  where  two  lots  of  year¬ 
ling  steers  and  two  lots  of  steer  calves 
have  been  on  test  since  November  8.  One 
lot  of  yearlings  and  one  lot  of  calves  are 
being  given  a  full  feed  of  silage,  some 
supplement,  and  what  hay  they  want. 
The  other  lot  of  yearlings  and  the  other 
lot  of  calves  are  being  fed  as  much  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  in  the  form  of  corn-and-cob 
meal  and  stover  as  the  silage-fed  cattle 
consume.  In  addition  they  receive  what 
hay  they  want. 

The  afternoon  will  be  spent  at  the 
University,  where  three  lots  of  yearling 
steers  are  on  test.  All  lots  receive  the 
same  amount  of  supplement  and  silage. 
Lot  1  has  been  given  a  full  feed  of  corn ; 
Lot  2,  three-fourths  as  much  corn  as  Lot 
1  consumes;  and  Lot  3  has  received  one- 
half  as  much  corn  as  Lot  1  eats.  All 
tln'oe  lots  are  full  fed  hay. 

As  a  part  of  the  afternoon  program  re¬ 
ports  of  the  past  season’s  pig  and  sheep 
tests  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Robinson  and 
Mr.  Bell,  who  have  charge  of  this  work 
at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

A  round-table  discussion  of  livestock 
problems  arising  from  the  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  program  will  be  conducted  by  C.  W. 
Gay.  Livestock  farmers  are  invited  to 
bring  their  problems  to  the  meeting. 


Mrs.  Andrew  Brooks 

In  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Brooks, 
72,  at  her  home  near  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on 
April  21,  the  poultry  industry  loses  one 
of  its  most  noted  breeders  of  Indian  Run¬ 
ner  ducks.  Mrs.  Brooks  bred,  imported 
and  exhibited,  and  was  a  leading  authori¬ 
ty  on  English  Penciled  and  White  Indian 
Runners  for  more  than  25  years.  She 
contributed  many  valuable  articles  on 
poultry  and  other  subjects.  A  woman  of 
high  standing  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

V.  M.  C. 


COOLS  MILK  QUICKLY 


and  MAKES  money  for  you 


24  Special  Features 


The  new  ESCO  “NI-AG-RA”  Electric  Cooler 
marks  the  biggest  advance  in  milk  cooling  in 
years.  It  quickly  cools  ALL  the  milk  right  up 
to  the  top  of  every  can. 


The  Patented  AUTOMATIC  WATER  LEVELER 
keeps  the  icy  water  bath  above  the  milk  level,  up 
on  the  necks  of  the  cans — right  where  it  should  be. 


The  ESCO  “NT-AG-RA”  is  economical  to  operate  .  .  .  inexpensive  to  buy 
.  .  .  and  built  to  last. 


WRITE  TODAY  .  ,  .  Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  Booklet  telling  all 
about  the  24  outstanding  features 


that  tntke  the  '  NI-AG-RA”  just 
the  milk  cooler  tor  you. 


ESCO  CABINET  CO. 


,  ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 
I  550  E.  Biddle  St..  West  Chester,  Pa. 

i  I  am  shipping  .  cans  of  milk  each.  day. 

Please  send  FREE  Booklet  telling  all  about  the 
|  New  ESCO  “NI-AG-RA”  Milk  Coolers. 


Name 


Address  . 

Y-O.  . . State. 


AYRSHIRES 
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GUERNSEYS 


] 


=  O 


60-AYRSHIRES-69 

At  Auction 

GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y.-JUNE  2 

Including  50  real  business  cows  — 

heaviest  producers  of  4%  milk — also 
bred  and  open  heifers  and  a  few 
choice  young  sires. 

ACCREDITED  -  BLOOD-TESTED 
GUARANTEED  SOUND 

For  Catalog —  Write 

St.  Lawrence  Valley  Ayrshire  Club 

John  Sipher,  Secretary  -  Gouverneur,  New  York 

FOR  SALE  !— Several  young  Bulls  sired  by  either 
Strathglass  Ultimus,  Ash  Grove  Man  O’War  or 
Hankey’s  Prospect  and  from  good  pioducing  cows. 
Herd  fully  accredited  —  Negative  to  Blood-Test. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS  -  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  on* 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Fanner’s  price*.  Also  a  few  females.  Writ* 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAKBELL  FARMS  -  Smith ville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N-  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc- 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 


CH  ESTEFf-YO  R  KSH  I  RE  Crossed  ,6,  8,  IQ,  12  weeks 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  Crossed  old  at— 

2  a  «  uc  uP.°dLcAcN  D  Crossed  ($5,  $5.50.  $6,  $6.50 

n  A IYI  ron  Into  J  each 

SH0ATS  •  FEEDERS  -  ALL  AGES 

Selected  hoars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.  0.  Order.  Check  or 
C.q.D.  on  approval  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious 
waiting.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business  and  make  it  possible 
"I™10  carry  on.  Pleasing  you  will  please  me.  Phone 
1091-M  evening.  CHAS.  DAVIS, 

Residence  Carr  Road  .  CONCORD,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty  : — Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  Chesler,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 
6-7  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $5.25  ea. 
10  weeks  extras,  $5.50  each. 

IWill  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D— No  crating  charge. 

large  enough  to  eat,  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated  with 
serum,  crated,  C.  O.  D.  or 
,  ....  money  back  guarantee.  If  not 

absolutely  satisfactory,  feed  and  return  express  collect 
Polands.  Berks.  Durocs,  Hamps.  Chesters,  Boars' 
barrows  or  sows.  SHOATS  30  lbs.  $6,  40  lbs.  $7  each 
btate  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Service  boars  $25  each  vaccinated  and  crated. 
Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


PIGS 


200  AYRSHIRES  TO  PICK  FROM 

You  want  an  Ayrshire  or  two.  We  have  them. 

FOLLY  QUARTERS  FARM,  Ellieott  City,  Md. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  i* 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

|  .'.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .'.  | 


ANDELOT  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen  Angus  are  the  popular  beef  cattle  of  the 
East.  Andelot  Aberdeen  Angus  are  “quality  cattle.” 
The  East  demands  quality  beef  and  will  pay  a 
premium  for  it  Convert  your  surplus  grass  and 
home  grown  feeds  into  quality  beef.  Registered 
breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  literature. 
ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.,  Worton,  Maryland 


7  ABERDEEN -ANGUS  HEIFERS 

Purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  yearling  heifers,  sired 
by  Briarcliff  Eland  7th  and  out  of  well  bred  dams — 
S  I  25  each.  Herd  T.  B.  Accredited;  State  Certificate 
Bangs  disease  Xo.  81.  KENRIDGE  FARM. Cornwall,  N.Y. 


• 

•  • 

JERSEYS 

JERSEY  MILK  TESTS  HIGHER 

Jersey  milk  averages  5.36  per  cent  butterfat, 
a  higher  percentage  than  that  of  any  other 
milk.  The  Jersey  cow  matures  early,  thrives 
under  all  climatic  conditions  and  is  the  most 
economical  producer  of  butterfat.  Select 
Jerseys  for  your  herd. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324-R  West  23rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
paira  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best  ?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub. 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

„  RUGGED  PIGS! 

^llceS^J,.p7htSe7s  c„h ester -Berkshire.  Chester- Yorkshire. 
5-6  weeks  $4.75,  6-j  weeks,  $5,  7-8  weeks  $5.25  12 

Weeks  $6.  Chester  hoars  for  immediate  use  $20  and  $25^ 
^  accination  extra.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  No  charge  era  tin  v 

CARL  ANDEDRSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD.  MASS! 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

7  An  ?i,)Veeks  °ldw  v  $5.00  each. 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON  MASS 
834  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

Chester  &  Berkshire  and  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

I  ®5»00  ea.  6  to  7  weeks  old  S4.75  ea 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  M  A  Is! 

0  I  n  P"r5bred-  pedigreed  pigs.  S10  each.  Unre- 

U  K  Ul  lated  pairs,  S20.  1L  HILL, SENECA  FALLS,  N.  T. 

D.E52.*  SWINE  All  ages  tor  sale.  F,M.  Patting 

Uuroc  Oil  111  E  toll  A  Soil,  Sclpio  Center,  NY  . 


DOGS 


3  White  Eng.  Bull  Terrier  Puppies 

<12.00  each.  CARL  G.  HUBBELL  -  Sunbury,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  and  Non-Registered  English 
Shepherd  Puppies— Natural  heelers  and  good  watch 
dogs.  HIRAM  LOUCKS  -  VERMILION,  OHIO 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  NelTo™Pa{y7pT‘rm 

COT  T  TFS  WMte  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
OULLiCO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  X.  V. 

f { C AK- ,Sn 1  olT 1 1  R n  PuPPies— 2  mos.  old. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  Madison,  N  Y^ 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — Males,  $10;  females,  $5* 

Square  Deal.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  -  Franklin,  Vt. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4%  to  6  lbs.  I80  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 


QAQQITC  Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock.  Write  for  prices. 

NJ4DDII4  w,  K<  CHOBTHAMEL  .  Stnyvesant,  New  York 
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•  The  Maytag  flushes  out  the  most  stub¬ 
born  dirt  in  quick  time  by  water  action 
alone — a  tubful  every  two  to  seven  min¬ 
utes.  There  is  no  rubbing  or  scrubbing 
to  wear  the  fabric.  All  the  clothes  last 
longer  when  washed  the  Maytag  way. 
Investigate  the  one-piece,  cast-aluminum 
tub,  the  Gyratator  washing  action,  orig¬ 
inated  by  Maytag,  and  the  many  other 
Maytag  advantages. 

GASOLINE  OR  ELECTRIC  POWER 
The  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor  is 
a  simple,  compact,  dependable  engine 
built  for  the  woman  to  operate.  It  is  only 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Maytag  is  the 
favorite  farm  washer.  •  See  the  nearest 

dealer.  Ask  about  the  easy  payment  plan. 
F-10-36 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS 
FOUNDED  1t9S  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  Just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

CWALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 
Write  for  Big 

FREE  CATALOG 


A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  SI.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EDISON  NON -ACID  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Generating  Plants,  Motors.  Farm  Machinery,  etc. 

Reduce  Fence  Costs  80%  troller.  Battery  or  power 

current.  30  dav  trial.  Fully  guar.  Free  interesting  liter¬ 
ature.  F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  "Patent  Guido  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  "Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman.  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503- K 
Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


uAnlltf  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
MJUHIV  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
Cll  MR  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin), 
r  I  Livid  Genuine, Nationally  k no wn,  Moentone  Superior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse.  Wis. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  S  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  25c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements,  25o. 
American  Photo Ser.,2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Ofl  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  negra- 
tive  25c.  SKRUOLAND,  6970-00  George,  Chicago 


American  Fruits 

By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker*  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


n  CANNING 

0  Make  home  canning  easier  and 
more  successful  than  ever  by  fol¬ 
lowing  approved  instructions  as  con¬ 
tained  in  ourpopularvolume,“The 
Home  Canners'  Textbook”,  1936 
edition.  Most  complete,  reliable 
work  of  its  kind  anywhere.  Up-to- 
the-minute  on  all  the  best  methods 
and  newestequipment.  Gives  tested 
recipes  for  canning  fruits,  green 
vegetables,  soups,  sauces,  jellies, 
preserves,  pickles, etc.  Special  chap¬ 
ters  on  canning  chicken,  meats,  fish, 
fruit  juices,  etc.  Accurate  time  ta¬ 
bles  for  processing  water  bath  and 
pressure  cooker.  Appetizing  ways 
to  serve  home  canned  foods.  80 
pages  of  most  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Only  10c.  With  free  supply  of 
12  dozen  canning  labels,  gummed, 
and  printed  with  names  of  all  the 
different  vegetables,  fruits,  etc., 
that  you  usually  put  up,  with  some 
left  blank  for  you  to  fill  in  your 
#pecial  delicacies.  Send  today. 

Important.  When  buying  new  jars, 
remember  that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal,  Atlas 
Mason,  Atlas  Good  Luck,  Atlas 
Wholefruitand  Atlas  Wide  Mouth 
Mason  Jars  are  the  only  jars  which 
are  all  equipped  with  the  famous 
Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE 

ft  RUBBER  COMPANY 

64  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


BLANKETS 

BATTING-ROBES 

and  Colonial  Coverlets.  Made  from  your  own  wool.  Also 
Bold  direct  if  you  have  no  wool.  Beautiful  creations. 
Priced  reasonable  ....  Samples  and  Catalog  FREE. 

FREE  BLANKETS 

To  our  customers  each  month  .  .  .  Writ#  for  Datalls. 
WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS  •  I  1  2  Lynn  Straat 
WEST  UNITY.  OHIO 


FOR  INVENTORS  recordVree 

Wile  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  Get 
Your Patent''*‘ftnd  “Record  of  Invention**  form — both  FREE* 

L.  F.  Randolph,  691  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Woman  and  Home 


True 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming — 
In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by, 
Some  little  good — not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 


Worth 

For  whatever  men  say  in  their  blindness, 
And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There's  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness 
And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

— Alice  Cary. 


Beauty  in  the  Farm  Kitchen 

Gleaming  porcelain  has  entered  the 
rural  home  and  worked  a  miracle  in  the 
appearance  of  its  kitchen.  A  new  gas- 
pressure  range  has  successfully  combined 
beauty  with  economy  and  all  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  city-gas  stoves,  to  transform  the 
country  kitchen  into  a  room  of  outstand¬ 
ing  modern  attractiveness. 

Various  models  of  these  new  stoves  are 
exquisitely  finished  in  combinations  of 
white,  gray,  black  and  tan  porcelain,  and 
have  red  and  black  bakelite  handles. 
There's  no  dirt,  no  soot,  no  grease,  nor 
smoke  from  these  stoves  to  dirty  up  the 
kitchen,  and  the  porcelain  makes  their 
sparkling  cleanliness  easy  to  maintain. 
Pots  and  pans  are  hidden  from  view  in 
convenient  built-in  compartments. 

The  development  and  perfection  of  gas- 
pressure  stoves  has  made  it  possible  for 
everyone  to  enjoy  this  healthful  form  of 
cooking.  These  new  stoves  have  the  same 
easy  operation  as  the  best  city  stoves,  and 
give  the  intense,  quick  heat  necessary  for 
broiling,  without  dirt  or  smoke. 

Foods  especially  recommended  for  broil¬ 
ing  include  many  meats.  Tender,  juicy 
steaks  and  chops  may  be  broiled  just  as 
the  family  likes  them — rare,  medium  or 
well-done.  And  they  retain  their  natural, 
delicious  flavor  in  the  broiling  process. 
Young  poultry,  fish  and  game  birds  are 
even  more  appetizing  when  broiling. 


Corn  Dumplings 

Two  cups  white  cornmeal,  salt,  enough 
warm  water  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Make 
in  cakes  and  boil  in  broth  of  cabbage  or 
beef.  These  are  fine  and  make  one  think 
of  the  olden  days.  MRS.  lucy  weaver. 


Chocolate  Cream  Sandwich 

Cut  old-fashioned  chocolate  creams  in 
half.  Place  on  graham  crackers  or  any 
unsalted  cracker  you  may  prefer.  Put 
in  a  warm,  not  hot  oven,  until  the  cream 
is  softened,  not  melted.  Place  another 
cracker  on  top,  press  lightly  and  cool. 
Especially  good  for  the  children’s  lunches. 

M.  L.  D. 


Warm  Weather  Delight 

Whip  one  cup  of  cream  very  light ; 
add  three  tablespoons  sugar  and  half  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Fold  in  a  «up  and  a  half 
of  prepared  fruits  and  nuts.  For  this,  use 
maraschino  cherries  cut  in  slices,  canned 
pineapple,  drained  and  shredded,  white 
grapes  cut  in  halves  and  seeded,  marsh¬ 
mallows  cut  in  quarters  and  softened  in 
pineapple  juice,  and  pecans  or  walnuts 
broken  in  small  pieces.  Small  pieces  of 
canned  peaches  or  pears  may  be  used  in 
place  of  other  fruits  if  convenient.  Shred¬ 
ded  cocoanut  is  a  pleasant  addition. 


Handling  Cottons 

From  now  on  many  women  will  be 
working  up  lovely  cottons  and,  to  be  most 
successful,  they  should  bear  in  mind  sev¬ 
eral  things. 

1.  — “Everfast”  material  is  that  which 
is  fast  to  sun,  fast  to  washing  (in  other 
words  will  not  fade),  is  ready  to  be  cut 
and  requires  no  special  laundering. 

2.  — “Sanforized  shrunk”  means  already 
shrunk  and  no  water  shrinking  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  cutting. 

3.  — Two  edges  of  medium-weight  per¬ 
cale,  pique  and  broadcloth,  placed  to¬ 
gether  are  unlikely  to  ravel,  slip  or 
stretch  and  may  be  basted  or  pinned,  then 
stitched  without  more  ado. 

4.  — The  heavier,  firmly  woven  cottons 
behave  in  practically  the  same  manner. 

5.  — The  loosely  woven  cottons  when 
cut  straightway  begin  to  ravel.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this  at  once  run  a  row  of  machine 
stitching  around  the  edges. 

G. — Voile  and  other  sheer  cottons,  after 
being  cut,  are  difficult  to  handle  unless 
strips  of  tissue  paper  are  laid  under 
seams. 

7. — Unless  preshrunk  when  purchased 
all  cotton  should  be  shrunk  in  the  piece 
before  it  is  cut.  This  step  is  simple.  Sub¬ 
merge  the  folded  length  of  material  in 
warm  water,  wet  thoroughly  and  hang 
over  line  to  dry  completely  if  it  does  not 
require  ironing.  Otherwise  dry  until 
just  right  to  iron.  An  ideal  day  for  this 
work  is  a  mild,  breezy  one.  M.  a.  s.  h. 


A  Help  for  the  Canning  Season 


My  handy  husband  made  me  a  little 
piece  of  kitchen  equipment  which  has 
proven  so  useful  that  I  pass  on  the  sug¬ 
gestion  to  other  women  who  do  much 
canning. 

I  use  only  the  glass-topped  jars  which 
are  open  to  one  objection — they  are  not 
good  acrobats  and  do  not  stand  on  their 
heads  very  well  for  testing  the  seal.  Be¬ 
sides,  any  kind  of  jars  standing  around 
on  the  working  surfaces  in  the  kitchen 
are  nuisances.  So  perhaps  you  sisters 
of  the  canning  kitchen  can  induce  your 
menfolks  to  do  a  little  carpentry  for  you 
before  the  busiest  season  arrives,  and  so 
be  prepared  for  canning  time. 

The  picture  is  quite  explanatory.  The 
rack  holds  a  dozen  jars  and  is  so  light, 
from  the  thin  materials  used,  that  one 
can  carry  it  around,  empty,  in  one  hand 
without  effort.  It  sets  peacefully  on  a 
table,  the  floor,  lids  of  the  tubs  or  any 
fiat  surface,  and  the  compactness  and  se¬ 
curity  of  it  are  a  continuing  joy. 

The  little  boards  upon  which  the  jars 
set  are  wide  enough  so  that  jars  set  se¬ 


curely  either  end  up,  about  three  and  a 
half  inches.  The  lower  cleat  across  the 
end,  shown  in  the  picture,  secures  the 
ends  of  a  two-and-a-lialf-inch  board 
which  is  between  the  two  rows  of  jars. 
This  makes  a  place  for  an  additional  row 
of  half  pint  cans  and  also  supports  jars 
in  the  regular  compartments  which  lean 
against  it — pints  and  quarts.  Two-quart 
jars  and  tall  bottles  lean  against  a  strip 
which  extends  between  the  upper  end- 
cleats. 

A  piece  of  half-inch  stuff  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  bottom  boards  keeps  jars  from 
slipping  off,  and  is  flush  with  end  pieces 
of  the  same  stuff,  running  from  back  to 
front,  to  which  the  end  uprights  are 
nailed. 

A  piece  of  quarter-inch  stuff,  just 
scanting  2^x4  inches,  between  the  upper 
end-cleat  and  the  top  helps  to  keep  the 
rack  firm ;  while  the  top  is  made  of  two 
pieces,  about  %x%-incli,  set  at  a  slight 
angle  to  save  much  mitering  of  the  strips 
dividing  the  compartments. 

EDNA  O.  JONES. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


The  Home  Health  Library 


During  the  past  few  years  there  have 
come  to  your  Visiting  Nurse  a  great 
many  requests  for  the  names  of  “good 
books”  on  many  and  varied  subjects. 
“What  book  would  you  recommend  on 
baby  care?”  “Is  there  a  good  work  on 
home  nursing?”  “I  would  like  to  read  up 
on  diet  and  proper  foods.”  Such  are  typi¬ 
cal  quotations  from  correspondence. 

Now  no  hook,  no  matter  how  “good” 
can  take  the  place  of  the  family  physi¬ 
cian.  In  fact,  your  nurse  often  hesitates 
about  naming  a  book  lest  it  be  used  as  a 
medical  substitute.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  physicians  themselves  write 
books  for  the  laity  and  recommend  their 
purchase.  So  maybe  our  readers  will  wel¬ 
come  some  suggestions  for  the  building  of 
a  home  health  library.  With  this  thought 
in  mind  there  are  offered  here  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  of  some  of  the  works  which  are 
available.  The  publisher’s  name  and  the 
price  are  given  for  your  convenience. 

Life  begins  with  babyhood,  so  we  too 
will  start  there.  A  very  attractive  and 
helpful  book  on,  this  subject  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  Its  title  is 
“Mother  and  Baby  Care  in  Pictures.”  Its 
price  is  $1,  bound  in  paper.  It  has  been 
prepared  by  Louise  Zabriskie,  R.  N., 
Field  Director  of  the  well-known  Mater¬ 
nity  Center  of  New  York  City. 

This  book  devotes  its  first  chapter  to 
prenatal  care  and  includes  “advice  to 
fathers.”  Next  is  discussed  clothing 
needed  by  the  mother.  The  baby's  ward¬ 
robe  is  given  a  chapter,  too.  How  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  conlinement  at  home  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  simple  language.  How  to  care 
for  the  baby  after  birth  is  given  in  de¬ 
tailed  chapters.  And  best  of  all  the  book 
is  full  of  helpful  illustrations — nearly  200 
of  them.  It  is  a  valuable  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  book. 

Out  in  Stanford  University,  California, 
the  Stanford  University  Press  has  recent¬ 
ly  published  some  carefully  worked  out 
tables  on  width  and  weight.  Height  and 
weight  were  for  a  long  time  considered 
the  best  standards  for  judging  proper 
body  development  of  babies,  children  and 
adults.  But  Dr.  Helen  B.  Pryor,  who 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  boney 
frameworks  and  their  relation  to  nutri¬ 
tion,  feels  that  width  plays  an  important 
role,  and  a  role  which  has  been  over¬ 
looked.  For  the  small  sum  of  60  cents 
sent  to  the  Stanford  University  Press, 
one  will  receive  these  “Width-Weight  Ta¬ 
bles”  for  boys,  girls,  young  men  and 
young  women. 

“Children  Well  and  Happy”  is  the  title 
of  an  80-cent  book,  the  author  of  which 
is  Mrs.  Dickinson  Kimball.  It  can  be 
obtained  from  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co.,  41 
Union  Square  West,  New  York.  While 
not  a  really  new  book  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  the  years  and  the  latest  edition  has 
bgen  revised  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  It  is 
a  handy  little  reference  book  on  mother- 
craft. 

Food  plays  such  a  vital  role  in  family 
health  that  there  is  little  danger  of  any  of 
us  giving  too  much  thought  to  it.  There 
are  hundreds  —  yes,  thousands  —  of  vol¬ 
umes  on  this  subject.  Many  of  them  are 
technical,  others  are  not.  To  be  of  the 
greatest  value,  however,  such  a  book 
should  do  several  things.  It  should  not 
deal  in  generalities  but  be  very  specific. 
One  book  which  I  can  highly  recommend 
is  exactly  that.  It  explains  what  foods 
consist  of  and  what  functions  their  con¬ 
stituent  parts  play  in  the  maintenance  of 
good  health  and  life.  Then  it  gives  some 
typical  well-balanced  menus  and  excel¬ 
lent  recipes. 

It  discusses  different  kinds  of  bever¬ 
ages,  breads,  cakes,  cereals,  cheese,  crack¬ 
ers,  cookies,  eggs,  fats,  fish,  flour,  fruits, 
meats,  meat  substitutes  nuts,  milk,  pies, 
puddings,  salad  dressings,  salads,  sweets, 
sauces,  soups,  vegetables,  in  alphabetical 
order.  It  opens  up  new  vistas  of  food 
preparation  for  the  housewife  at  her 
“wit's  end”  to  know  what’s  new  to  serve 
the  family.  It  shows  the  caloric,  mineral, 
vitamin  contents  of  foods  and — in  each 
instance  gives  information  about  whether 
the  food’s  reaction  is  acid  or  basic  in  the 
body.  Since  so  many  people  are  seeking 
an  answer  to  the  question — “Which  foods 
are  acid?”  this  book  seems  almost  an  an¬ 
swer  to  their  prayers. 

Its  title  is  “Table  of  Food  Values;”  its 
.author,  Alice  V.  Bradley.  It  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Manual  Arts  Press,  Pe¬ 
oria,  Ill.,  beautifully  bound  for  the  sum 
of  just  $2;  a  well  worth-while  investment. 

“Community  Hygiene”  by  Dr.  L.  B. 


Chenoweth  and  Dr.  W.  R.  Morrison  will 
appeal  to  both  men  and  women  on  farms 
and  in  urban  centers.  It  discusses  such 
subjects  as  disease  contracted  from  the 
soil,  transmitted  by  water  and  food, 
spread  by  insects,  animals  and  human  be¬ 
ings.  It  tells  how  to  protect  community 
health,  is  published  by  F.  S.  Crofts  &  Co., 
New  York,  and  its  list  price  is  $2.50. 

“Bewildered  Patient,”  written  by  Dr. 
Marian  Staats  Newcomer  and  offered  for 
$1.75  by  Hale,  Cushman  &  Flint,  New 
York,  is  a  series  of  heart-to-heart  talks 
between  you  and  your  doctor.  It  clears 
up  a  great  many  points  about  health  and 
the  way  we  are  made  and  how  we  func¬ 
tion. 

Home  care  of  the  sick  is  made  extreme¬ 
ly  easy  by  the  “Textbook  of  Attendant 
Nursing”  which  was  written  by  a  doctor 
and  a  nurse — Dr.  Charles  H.  Lawrence 
and  Katherine  Shepard,  R.  N.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company  of  New  York  has  pub¬ 
lished  it  for  the  price  of  $3.  Homemakers, 
particularly  those  who  have  children  in 
the  home,  will  find  it  a  very  valuable 
book  for  reference. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


433 — For  Sister  and 
Brother.  Pattern  in¬ 
cludes  both  models 
in  the  same  size.  If 
different  sizes  are 
wanted.  two  pat¬ 
terns  will  have  to  be 
ordered  and  will  cost 
10  cents  extra.  De¬ 
signed  in  sizes  2.  4 
and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  1%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  dress; 
boy’s  suit  requires 
%  yd.  of  35-in, 
plain  and  1  yd.  of  35- 
in,  printed  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36.  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  2%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents, 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18 

years,  36,  38  and  40- 
in  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1 14  yds.  of 
6V2-in.  ribbon  for 
bow.  Ten  cents. 


1693  —  Simple  Tail¬ 
ored  Dress.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16.  18 

years,  36,  38  and  40- 
in.  bust.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in,  material  with 
Va  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting  for  belt. 
Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  New  York. 


Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


SUPERFEX 


THE  OIL  BURNING  REFRIGERATOR 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

We  want  to  tell  you  more  about 
Superfex,  about  its  new  design, 
its  porcelain  interior,  its  large 
food  compartment,  its  adjustable 


Perfection  burners  are 
especially  designed  for 
Superfex.  These  burners, 
together  with  the  Super 
Condenser  Top,  insure 
dependable  refriger¬ 
ation  with  the  lowest 
operating  cost. 


shelves,  its  Super  Condenser  Top. 

We  want  you  to  know  how  it 
has  been  improved  in  appearance 
and  interior  arrangement.  All  of 
this  information  and  many  other 
interesting  facts  are  contained  in 
a  new,  free,  booklet  which  is  now 
ready  to  mail.  Just  place  your 
name  and  address  on  the  coupon. 
Your  copy  will  be  mailed  at  once. 

DEALERS  and  DISTRIBUTORS: 
Write  for  details.  The  territory 
you  serve  may  still  be  open. 


Eight  years  ago  we  brought 

out  Superfex— the  kerosene-burn¬ 
ing  refrigerator.  Today  there  are 
thousands  in  use  — in  the  hottest 
sections  of  the  United  States  — in 
Africa  —  everywhere.  And  wher¬ 
ever  you  find  Superfex,  there  also 
you  will  find  a  satisfied  user. 

Superfex  is  simplicity  itself. 
Simply  touch  a  match  to  the  pat¬ 
ented  kerosene  burners^ln  about 
two  hours  or  less  they  go  out  auto- 
matically.  But  Superfex  keeps 
right  on  working.  Twenty-four 
hours  or  more  of  refrigeration 
with  one  lighting  of  the  burners. 
Yet,  for  twenty-two  hours  each 
day  no  heat  is  being  thrown  out 
in  your  kitchen  — no  fuel  is  being 
consumed.  You  get  modern  re¬ 
frigeration  at  the  lowest 
operating  cost. 

NEW  EASE 
IN  YOUR  KITCHEN 

Built  by  the  makers  of 
famous  Perfection  Stoves 
and  Ranges,  everything 
about  Superfex  has  been 
planned  for  rural  homes. 

It  has  no  moving  parts  to 
get  out  of  order.  It's  built  to  last 
a  lifetime. 


With  Superfex  in  your  kitchen, 
all  your  foods  can  be  kept  right  at 
your  elbow.  You  can  keep  fresh 
meats  on  hand  for  days  at  a  time. 
You  can  have  plenty  of  ice— unusu¬ 
al  chilled  salads— frozen  desserts. 


STREET  or  R.  F.  D _ 

TOWN - - - STATE 


SUPERFEX  <7l^ 


‘MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  WORLD-FAMOUS 
RFECTI0N  STOVES  AND  RANGES 


<Ttu  Ma/Jc  cjf  Qxdtlif 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7685-C  Platt  Ave.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

O  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  ways  that  Superfex  Refrig¬ 
eration  will  save  me  time,  steps  and  money. 

□  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet. 


NAME 
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Hig>h  Courts  Point  Way  to  Save  State  Milk 


The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Nebbia  ca.se,  in  the  Seelig  case, 
and  Judge  E.  N.  Smith  of  the  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court  in  Boyce  vs. 
Kosasco  have  all  persistently  and  consistently  quoted  the  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  Federal  Constitution  and  in  the  fundamental  law  of 
New  York  State  to  show  the  authority  of  the  State  to  protect  its 
milk  supply  through  its  police  powers. 

The  Legislature,  the  Executive  Department,  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Milk  Control  Division 
have  with  equal  persistency  and  consistency  ignored  these  Federal 
and  State  laws,  and  spent  time  in  a  search  for  fanciful  State  pacts 
which  ,if  adopted,  could  only  serve  the  purpose  of  big  ice  cream 
distributors  and  identical  big  milk  dealers.  It  would  make  a 
permanent  surplus  in  our  markets,  increase  cost  of  distribution 
and  cause  loss  to  every  dairy  farmer  producing  milk  for  these 
markets. 

Frank  N.  Decker,  Esq.,  a  Syracuse  attorney  and  a  notable 
breeder  and  milk  producer,  has  now  done  a  great  service  in  his 
study  of  these  laws  and  the  Court  decisions.  He  has  woven  these 
clear  and  logical  Court  opinions  into  a  story  of  fascinating 
interest  that  farmers  can  understand. 


In  People  vs.  Nebbia,  tlie  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  said  : 

“The  question  is  whether  the  act,  so  far 
as  it  provides  for  fixing  minimum  prices 
for  milk,  is  unconstitutional  under  the 
New  York  Constitution,  Article  1,  Section 
6,  and  United  States  Constitution,  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment,  in  that  it  interferes 
with  the  right  of  the  milk  dealer  to  carry 
on  his  business  in  such  manner  as  suits 
his  conveniences,  without  State  interfer¬ 
ence  as  to  the  price  at  which  he  shall 
sell  his  milk.” 

In  the  same  case  the  N.  Y.  Court  of 
Appeals  used  the  following  language  : 

“Price  is  regulated  to  protect  the  farm¬ 
er  fwm  exactions  of  purchasers  against 
which  he  cannot  protect  himself." 

In  the  recent  New  York  case  of  Royce 
vs.  Rosasco,  Judge  Smith  said  that  this 
establishes  the  right  to  fix  minimum 
prices  in  public  interest,  but  that  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  is  a  matter  for  attack  in 
each  case.  He  further  says : 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Legisla- 
ture,  under  the  police  power,  subject  of 
course  to  the  limitations  of  Section  G  of 
Artile  I  of  the  State  Constitution  and 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
had  the  power  to  enact  this  price-fixing 
legislation.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  law  or  a  price-fixing  order  under  it 
would  operate  (a)  to  deny  a  person  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  the  right 
to  property  or  liberty  without  due  pro¬ 
cess  of  law,  or  (b)  to  work  a  confisca¬ 
tion  of  property  or  a  discrimination, 
would  remain  and  depend  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  each  particular  situation.  ’ 

In  Baldwin  vs.  Seelig,  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  held  the  Control  Law  in¬ 
valid  because  it  violated  (1)  Clause  3, 
Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  which  grants  to  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  “commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,” 
and  (2)  also  Section  1  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  thereto,  which  provides  that 
no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im¬ 
munities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  Court  stated  as  a  specific  ground  for 
its  decision  that : 

“Such  a  power,  if  exercised,  will  set 
a  barrier  to  traffic  between  one  State  and 
another  as  effective  as  if  custom  duties, 
equal  to  the  price  differential,  had  been 
laid  upon  the  thing  transported.” 

The  above  language,  however,  refers  to 
the  price  of  classification  and  not  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  citizens  under  the 
police  power. 

The  Court  in  the  Seelig  case  called  at¬ 
tention  to  Section  10,  Clause  2,  of  Article 
I  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  which 
the  States  are  prohibited  to 

“without  consent  of  Congress  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws.” 


The  following  are  the  most  interesting 
and  pertinent  portions  of  Judge  Smith’s 
opinion  in  the  Royce  vs.  Rosasco  case : 

“The  effect  of  this  [the  Seelig]  deci¬ 
sion  made  legal  the  importation  of  out- 
state  milk  into  the  State  of  New  York, 
without  any  limitation  or  restriction  by 
reason  of  price  regulations.” 

“The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  careful  to  avoid  any  limita¬ 
tion  upon  the  power  of  a  State  to  protect 
the  health  of  its  citizens,  or  to  hold  that 
any  legislation  really  designed  for  such 
purpose  would  be  repugnant  to  any  con¬ 
stitutional  provision.” 

“The  health  regulations  of  the  State  of 
New  Y'ork,  and  especially  those  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  affecting  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  for  fluid  consumption,  are 
perhaps  as  severe  as  any  in  the  country 
and  place  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  State;  and  the  inspection  for 
the  protection  of  the  milk  supply  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area,  in  the  enforcement  of 
health  regulations,  is  strict  and  at  times 
seems  harassing  to  a  farmer  who  knows 
how  pure  milk  should  be  produced  and 
how  to  avoid  contamination  of  it.  Out- 
state  producers  should  be  subjected  to  the 
same  regulations  and  inspection  at  the 
farm,  before  any  of  their  milk  should  be 
allowed  entry  into  this  State. 

“It  may  be  accepted  as  the  law  that 
the  prohibitions  contained  in  Section  10 
of  Article  I  of  the  Federal  Constitution 


do  not  limit  the  power  of  a  State  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  health,  public  morals,  or 
the  safety  of  its  citizens.  Legislation  de¬ 
signed  to  effect  these  purposes,  even 
though  its  operation  may  incidentally,  as 
distinguished  from  purposely,  interfere 
with  interstate  commerce,  is  within  the 
legislative  power  of  a  State.” 

“The  Legislature  has  the  power  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  no  milk  shall  come  within  the 
State  of  New  York  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  therein  which  has  not  been  produced 
and  handled  under  the  same  conditions 
and  regulations  and  subject  to  the  same 
inspections  as  apply  to  those  producing 
milk  within  the  State;  it  has  been  held 
that  it  has  the  power,  for  a  like  purpose, 
to  control  the  importation  of  cows  de¬ 
signed  for  the  production  of  milk,  as  to 
their  condition  of  health  and  their  carry¬ 
ing  power  of  infection.” 

“The  Legislature  has  the  power  to 
limit  the  length  of  the  tether  of  its  milk 
inspection  ;  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say 
that  in  order  to  protect  the  health  of  its 
people  it  would  have  to  inspect  all  the 
dairies  in  the  United  States;  it  would  be 
enough  to  inspect  sufficient  thereof  so 
that  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  might  at  all  times  and  in 
all  seasons  be  available  to  its  people.” 

“The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held,  in  the 
Seelig  case,  that  the  price-fixing  regula¬ 
tions,  properly  interpreted,  were  not  in¬ 
spired  by  considerations  of  public  health, 


but  that  the  declaration  of  such  purpose 
was  but  a  guise  to  disguise  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  law,  which  it  stated  was  an 
economic  one.” 

“Unless  State  health  regulations  as  to 
fluid  milk  for  human  consumption  are 
made  equally  applicable  to  out-state  milk, 
the  dairy  farmers  of  the  State  might  well 
complain  that  they  are  being  denied  ‘the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws'.” 

“Legislation  effective  (a)  to  secure 
strict  inspection  of  out-state  milk  and 
(b)  to  use  the  language  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  Nebbia  case,  “to  protect 
the  farmer  from,  the  exactions  of  purchas¬ 
ers  against  which  lie  cannot  protect  him¬ 
self’  would  not  only  be  within  the  legisla¬ 
tive  power  of  the  State,  but  would  go  far 
to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  the  present 
complex  system  of  price-fixing.  With 
such  legislation,  the  farmer  would  be,  as 
he  should  be,  affected  by  the  normal  op¬ 
eration  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.” 

“Section  G  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  known  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  became  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  in  1821,  so  far  as  ap¬ 
plicable  here,  reads : 

“  ‘No  person  shall  ...  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  pro¬ 
cess  of  law ;  nor  shall  any  private  prop¬ 
erty  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation.’  ” 

“Hie  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  likewise 
acts  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of 
State  government;  it  contains  this  pro¬ 
vision  : 

No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  per¬ 
son  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws.’  ” 

“In  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  we  find 
these  same  words : 

“  ‘No  person  shall  ...  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  pro¬ 
cess  of  law.’  ” 

"By  and  large,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  so-called  police  powers ;  sub¬ 
ject  to  prohibitions  or  limitations,  all  po¬ 
lice  powers  reside  and  are  inherent  in  the 
State  governments.  The  police  power  is 
the  power  in  government  to  protect  the 
public  health,  public  safety,  morals  and 
general  welfare'bf  its  citizens.  This  power 
in  State  governments  is  plenary,  except¬ 
ing  as  limited  by  express  provisions  of  the 
fundamental  law.  But  the  limitations  up¬ 
on  the  exercise  of  this  power  are:  (1) 
that  the  exercise  of  it  shall  not  deprive 
a  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law,  and  (a)  that  a 
State  shall  not  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
law.” 


Apple  Pomace 

Will  you  advise  if  apple  pomace  from  a 
cider  mill  is  good  for  cows  and  for  rais¬ 
ing  pigs  on?  F-  F-  B- 

Tests  at  experiment  stations  show  that 
apple  pomace  has  about  the  same  feed 
value  as  corn  silage  for  cows,  and  lias 
produced  good  results.  When  ensiled  it 
may  be  substituted  for  corn  silage  pound 
for  pound.  The  cows  should  receive  their 
regular  grain  and  hay  allowance  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  pomace. 

Apple  pomace  is  quite  high  in  water, 
containing  about  75  per  cent  moisture. 
It  is  also  low  in  protein,  so  if  fed  to  pigs 
should  be  mixed  with  some  grain  such  as 
corn  or  barley  and  a  protein  supplement. 
A  ration  of  15  pounds  supplement  such 
as  the  old  trinity  mixture  consisting  of 
300  pounds  of  fishmeal  or  tankage,  100 
pounds  of  Alfalfa  meal  and  100  pounds  of 
linseed  meal  to  85  pounds  of  corn  or  bar¬ 
ley  and  then  this  fed  about  half  and  half 
with  the  pomace  should  produce  good 
gains  with  healthy  pigs.  it.  w.  duck. 


Sow  Eats  Pigs 

I  have  a  pig  which  eats  up  her  little 
ones  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  I  would 
be  very  grateful  if  you  could  tell  me  what 
to  do  to  stop  her  doing  that  next  time. 

New  York.  J.  D. 

Sows  start  eating  their  pigs  from  lack 
of  sufficient  exercise  and  improper  diet. 
Once  the  habit  is  acquired  it  is  hard  to 
break.  Some  report  good  results  from 
taking  a  rag  covered  with  kerosene  and 
making  a  light  application  over  the  pigs. 

Give  the  sows  Alfalfa  hay  in  racks, 
also  access  to  a  mineral  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  approved  iodized  stock 
salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone- 
meal.  R.  w.  I)UCK. 


Live  Stock 


“Ropy”  Milk 

I  have  two  heifers,  one  a  Jersey  and 
the  other  a  Guernsey.  They  have  just 
freshened  and  the  cream  on  their  milk 
when  it  stands  24  hours  is  just  like  wet 
dough ;  you  can  loosen  it  around  the 
crock  on  top  of  the  milk  and  roll  it  up. 
It  is  tough  and  will  not  mix  with  the 
milk  for  table  use.  I  am  careful  to  keep 
vessels  clean  and  scalded  after  use.  I 
feed  ground  corn  on  cob,  two  bushels  to 
one  of  oats  and  mix  50  pounds  of  bran 
with  this;  also  corn  fodder  and  good 
grade  of  hay,  clover  and  Timothy.  These 
cattle  have  been  tested  for  Bang’s  dis¬ 
ease  and  tuberculosis.  i.  d. 

It  seems  very  probable  you  have  a  con¬ 
dition  which  is  commonly  known  as  “ropy 
milk.”  The  organism  which  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  this  condition  is  called 
Bacillus  lactis  viscosus.  Two  other  or¬ 
ganisms  may  also  be  a  frequent  cause  of 
the  condition,  Streptoccus  lacticus  and 
Bacillus  aerogenes. 

The  first  germ  mentioned  grows  at  rela¬ 
tively  low  temperatures  and,  from  what 
you  say  about  your  milk  souring  readily 
at  a  low  temperature,  leads  me  to  believe 
this  bug  is  the  one  causing  your  trouble. 
Water  is  a  common  carrier  of  the  germ; 
cows  may  bring  it  into  the  stable  on  their 
body  from  wading  in  water.  Once  it  has 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  milk  house  or 
barn  it  is  a  real  problem  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Ordinary  washing  and  scalding  will  not 
kill  it.  The  barn  and  all  buildings  where 
milk  is  handled  must  be  cleaned  and  dis¬ 
infected  with  a  5  per  cent  disinfectant 
such  as  carbolic  acid  or  creoline,  and 
then  whitewashed.  All  milk  utensils  must 


and  Dairy 


be  washed  with  hot  soapy  water,  disin¬ 
fected  with  a  hot  disinfectant  such  as 
suggested,  then  washed  again,  and  then 
filled  and  put  on  the  stove  and  boiled  for 
at  least  30  minutes,  using  plain  or  soapy 
water  for  the  boiling.  The  crocks  may  be 
disinfected  and  then  washed,  finally  rins¬ 
ing  all  vessels  with  boiling  hot  water. 
This  is  the  only  way  to  kill  out  the  mi¬ 
crobes  causing  the  trouble,  r.  w.  duck. 


Trouble  With  Litter 

I  have  a  sow  that  gave  birth  to  15  pigs 
and  have  only  five  left.  We  had  a  warm 
place  for  them  and  pigs  seemed  to  be 
strong  and  healthy.  They  developed  a 
cough  and  had  trouble  breathing  and 
would  then  die.  The  pen  is  12-foot  square. 
The  sow  is  a  very  heavy  milker.  We  cut 
down  on  her  feed  so  that  the  pigs  would 
get  out  and  eat  some  out  of  trough.  We 
have  another  sow  due  soon  and  would 
like  some  information  as  to  what  is 
wrong.  C.  II. 

This  year,  due  to  cold  and  damp  weath¬ 
er,  has  been  especially  hard  on  young 
pigs.  Western  hog  men  report  there  will 
not  be  half  the  normal  pig  crop  raised 
this  Spring.  A  dry,  clean  pen,  not  too 
much  litter,  with  a  temperature  around 
30  to  40  degrees  is  ideal.  It  is.  of  course, 
not  easy  to  maintain  this  condition. 

If  the  sow  has  Alfalfa  hay  in  a  rack 
and  a  mineral  mixture  before  her  at  all 
times  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  ap¬ 
proved  iodized  stock  salt,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  steamed  bonemeal,  will  also 
help  her  raise  strong  pigs.  It.  W.  duck. 


Broad-leaved  Rape 

I  want  to  turn  out  about  30  pigs  June 
15.  IIow  much  land  would  I  need  to  sow 
to  rape  to  feed  them.  Is  it  necessary  to 
divide  field  so  as  to  let  one  side  grow 
while  pigs  eat  down  the  other?  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  sow  around  May  1  and  pasture 
horses  or  cows  on  it  until  I  was  ready 
to  turn  pigs  in  or  would  it  be  better  to  let 
grow  until  June  15?  E.  K.  w. 

New  Y'ork. 

In  recent  trials  by  Willman,  broad¬ 
leaved  rape  proved  superior  to  dwarf  Es¬ 
sex  rape  as  forage  for  sheep.  However, 
he  mentions  that  in  these  recent  experi¬ 
mental  tests  at  Ithaca  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  the  seed  for  the  broad-leaved  varie¬ 
ty.  Rate  of  seeding  would  vary  from  8 
to  10  pounds  per  acre  if  broadcast  with 
slightly  heavier  seeding  for  the  broad¬ 
leaved  variety.  It  may  also  be  drilled 
at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  pounds  per 
acre  in  drills  about  27  inches  apart.  It 
is  ready  to  pasture  in  about  10  weeks 
after  sowing.  It  is  best  suited  for  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle.  If  used  for  dairy  cattle 
it  should  be  grazed  only  after  milking  to 
avoid  imparting  possible  odors. 

Perhaps  a  better  gauge  is  to  not  pas¬ 
ture  it  before  it  is  about  12  inches  high. 
When  it  has  been  pastured  to  about  four 
inches  high  it  is  best  to  remove  the  pigs 
until  it  has  attained  another  growth.  By 
this  system  of  rotation  an  acre  of  rape 
will  carry  about  15  head  of  fattening  pigs 
from  75  to  200  pounds  weight.  In  your 
case  a  temporary  fence  could  be  used  to 
provide  for  rotation.  Any  forage  crop 
should  be  supplemented  with  corn  or  bar¬ 
ley,  preferably  self-fed  to  make  best  and 
most  economical  pork  gains.  Also  would 
suggest  about  a  5  per  cent  protein  sup¬ 
plement  mixed  with  grain,  r.  \v.  duck. 
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Poultry  Problems 


Bread  Meal  as  Feed 

We  are  manufacturers  of  bread  meal, 
a  kiln  dried  product  made  from  pure  one 
day  old  breads.  The  demand  for  our 
bre'ad  meal  has  grown  spontaneously  and 
we  are  now  serving  many  poultry  farms 
throughout  the  country.  Can  you  let  us 
know  just  exactly  what  the  advantages 
are  ,of  feeding  bread  meal  as  the  carbo¬ 
hydrate  part  of  the  poultry  diet.  G.  F. 

Both  wTheat  and  rye  bread  are  used  by 
poultrymen  who  have  access  to  a  supply 
of  these  food  stuffs  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  and  I  should  expect  a  kiln  dried  fresh 
product  to  be  superior  to  fresh  bread  be¬ 
cause  of  its  superior  keeping  qualities, 
due  largely  to  the  removal  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  moisture  content.  This  product 
would  compare  with  standard  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  in  food  value,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  carbohydrates  or  heat  and 
energy  producing  elements  of  the  ration. 
Both  wheat  and  rye  bread  in  the  loaf 
have  been  made  a  considerable  part  of  the 
ration  of  horses  and  cattle,  prepared  in  a 
form  in  which  they  would  not  be  subject 
to  rapid  deterioration.  I  should  expect 
them  to  be  a  very  suitable  and  desirable 
part  of  poultry  rations.  M.  B.  D. 


Chicks  With  Rickets 

What  can  I  give  to  baby  chicks  that 
have  rickets  or  softening  of  the  bones  in 
their  legs?  They  can  eat  but  cannot  stand 
up.  When  they  do  they  wabble  all  around. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  any  strength  in 
their  legs.  They  are  a  month  old  and 
have  been  on  a  board  floor  up  in  the  third 
floor  of  a  house  all  this  time.  They  seem 
to  want  to  eat  the  paper  on  the  wall  as 
well  as  the  plaster.  F.  L.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

Little  chicks  are  subject  to  rickets  if 
kept  within  doors  out  of  the  out-door  sun¬ 
shine  for  more  than  10  days  or  two  weeks 
unless  cod  liver  oil  is  added  to  their  ra¬ 
tion  early.  Sunshine  coming  through 
glass’  windows  does  not  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  since  glass  “strains  out’’  certain  of 
the  'sun's  rays  that  are  needed  in  the 
building  up  of  strong  bones.  From  1  to 
2  per  cent,  of  poultry  feeding  cod  liver 
oil  (one  to  two  pints  per  100  pounds  of 
masji)  is  sufficient.  If  but  a  few  chicks 
are.  to  be  fed  and  the  mash  is  not  mixed 
in  such  quantities,  any  small  measure  of 
the  .  oil  may  be  added  to  100  measures  of 
mash  to  make  the  desired  proportion. 
Chicks  already  showing  “leg  weakness” 
from  confinement  should  be  given  the 
larger  amount  of  oil  for  a  time  and  got 
out  of  doors  on  the  ground.  It  is  not  the 
floor  and  not  the  confinement  alone,  but 
confinement  out  of  out-door  sunshine  that 
is  responsible  for  leg  weakness  in  well- 
fed  chicks.  Milk  is  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
gredients  that  can  be  added  to  an  other¬ 
wise  good  chick  ration.  si.  B.  D. 


R.  I.  Red  Egg  Production 

I  have  some  R.  I.  Reds  which  I  would 
like  to  have  you  rate  for  me.  I  got  my 
first, lot  April  3,  1935,  which  consisted  of 
24  pullets  and  my  second  lot  April  25„ 
1935,  which  also  consisted  of  24  pullets. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  I  had  killed 
two  pullets  which  left  me  a  balance  of  46. 
Egg  production  was  as  follows :  August  8, 
September  144.  October  310.  November 
615,  December  841.  January  938,  Febru¬ 
ary  859,  March  1,038,  April  1,048. 

Massachusetts.  F.  H. 

A  flock  average  of  106.  with  three 
months  yet  to  go  to  complete  a  year’s 
production  is  certainly  good  and  a  notice¬ 
able  feature  of  this  flock's  laying  is  the 
steady  increase  from  month  to  month  in 
the  output.  The  R.  I.  Reds  have  a  well 
deserved  reputation  for  egg  production, 
which  reputation  your  flock  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  its  share  in  maintaining. 

M.  B.  D. 


Treatment  for  Cannibalism 

Due  to  the  continuous  rains  this  Spring 
my  White  Leghorn  cockerels  were  housed 
so  long  that  the  poor  little  fellows  started 
picking  at  themselves  and  each  other  for 
lack  of  something  better  to  do.  I  found 
a  very  simple  but  •  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  this  cannibalism. 

The  most  important  feature  in  any 
treatment  is  to  take  out  immediately 
every  chick  with  a  raw  or  bleeding  place. 
This  is  not  only  to  save  the  little  victim 
from  death  by  torture  but  also  to  keep  the 
remainder  of  the  fleck  from  developing 
an  appetite  for  warm,  fresh  blood  and  the 
habit  of  looking  for  it. 

I  cover  the  sore  with  a  good  healing 
salve,  although  vaseline  or  even  lard  will 
do.  If  the  chicken  is  not  badly  hurt, 
paint  the  greased  spot  with  coal  tar  and 
return  to  the  flock.  As  he  runs  among 
the  others,  some  of  the  fresh  tar  is  wiped 
off  onto  them,  which  helps  scatter  the  in¬ 
terest  in  those  evil-smelling  black  spots. 
The  chicks  will  immediately  start  pick¬ 
ing  at  the  tarred  places,  but  do  not  worry 
about  it.  Watch  a  minute  and  you  will 
see  that  a  few  samples  are  sufficient. 

If  a  chick  is  badly  injured,  keep  him 
away  from  the  flock  a  few  days  and  treat 
the  sores  daily  with  salve — but  not  tar — 
until  the  surface  is  at  least  partly  healed. 
Then  apply  tar  and  return  him  to  his 
brethern. 

Keep  the  temperature  as  low  as  you 
safely  can,  and  don't  let  the  water  foun¬ 
tains  get  empty.  If  it  is  impossible  to 
put  the  chicks  on  range,  watch  them 
closely.  For  the  first  few  days  after  the 
cannibal  outbreak,  I  visited  the  brooder- 
house  every  hour,  or  at  most  two ;  armed 
with  salve  box  and  can  of  coal  tar.  But 
my  vigilance  was  worth  while  for  not  a 
chick  died  of  injuries.  It  took  about 
three  weeks  to  entirely  eradicate  the 
picking,  but  if  your  flock  can  get  out¬ 
doors  the  cure  will  probably  be  quicker. 

New  York.  M.  v.  j. 


Nervous  Twitching 

What  can  be  the  matter  with  my 
Brown  Leghorn  hen?  She  twists  her 
neck?  Is  it  wry  neck?  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  and  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  v.  B. 

This  behavior  indicates  some  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  nerve  system,  possibly  due  to 
eating  spoiled  food  or  carrion.  A  search 
should  be  made  for  any  decaying  carcass 
within  the  flock’s  reach  or  any  other 
poisonous  substance  that  might  be  eaten. 
A  physic  should  be  administered  to  the 
affected  birds.  This  may  be  a  teaspoon 
of  epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  little  water 
or  a  spoon  of  castor  oil.  Light  food 
should  be  given  directly  afterward. 

M.  B.  D. 


New  Jersey  Pigeon  Contest 

Silver  Kings  owned  by  William  John¬ 
son,  Millville,  produced  the  greatest 
weight  of  squabs  at  the  N.  J.  State 
Pigeon  Breeding  Contest  during  April. 

The  10  squabs  produced  in  this  pen 
weighed  23  ounces  each  and  were  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  average  weight  only  by  the  en¬ 
try  of  Runts  owned  by  Albert  Rockhill, 
Iladdonfield.  The  Runt  squabs  averaged 
32 y-2  ounces. 

The  second  highest  scoring  pen  for  the 
month  was  the  Giant  Homer  entry  of 
William  P.  Gray,  Darien,  Conn.,  which 
produced  202  ounces  of  squabs.  This  pen 
ranks  second  for  the  year.  Ranking  first 
in  total  score  are  the  White  Kings  of 
Francis  Dilks,  Salem. 

White  Kings  of  Clayton  D.  Shimp, 
Salem,  hatched  the  greatest  number  of 
squabs  during  April  and  also  had  the 


greatest  number  of  squabs  m  the  nest  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  The 
Giant  llomer  entry  of  French 
Gould,  Newfield,  had  the 
most  eggs  in  the  pen  at  the 
end  of  April.  Two  pairs  of 
White  Kings  owned  by  Dilks 
held  first  and  second  places. 


Healthy  Flocks  of  Chickens 
and  Geese  on  Charles  Ges- 
sel’s  Grandview  Poultry 
Farm,  Neio  City,  Rockland 
County,  New  York. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  April  as 
follows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (base  price);  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.80;  Class  2D.  $1,245;  Class  2E.  $1,195; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1,095;  Class 
4B,  $1.11. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  27%  to  28%c;  extra, 
92  score,  27%c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  27  to 
27  %c;  unsalted,  best,  28%  to  29c;  firsts,  27  to 
27%c;  centralized,  26%  to  27%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  including  premium,  27  to  28c; 
standards,  22%  to  23c:  brown,  best,  25%  to 
26c;  Pacific  Coast  standards,  26%  to  27%c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  25  to  31c;  fowls,  16%  to  26%c;  ca¬ 
pons,  28%  to  36%c;  turkeys,  18  to  26c;  ducks, 
15%  to  19c;  squabs,  45  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  21  to  23c;  chickens,  20  to  25e;  turkeys, 
20  to  25c;  ducks,  13c;  geese,  10c;  squabs,  pair, 
25  to  90c;  rabbits,  lb.,  16  to  23c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwins  90c  to  $1.25,  Ben  Da¬ 
vis  75  to  85c,  York  $1  to  $1.25,  Stayman  AVine- 
saps  $1  to  $1.25,  Rome  Beauty  $1  to  $1.40.  De¬ 
licious  $1.18  to  $1.63,  McIntosh  $1.25  to  $1.75, 
Northern  Spy  $1.35  to  $1.75,  Albemarle  Pippins 
$1.25  to  $1.00.  Eastern,  bbl.,  $2.  Pears,  En., 
bskt.,  50c  to  $1.  Strawberries,  Fla.,  pt.,  9 
to  12c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Asparagus,  Jersey,  doz.  bchs.,  $1  to 
$3.25.  Beans,  Fla.,  bu..  $1  to  $2.75.  Beets, 
State,  100-lb.  bag.  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Broccoli,  Cal., 
crates,  $2.50  to  $3.  Cabbage,  State,  white,  bag, 
30  to  50c;  Fla.,  white,  bu.,  43c  to  $2.25.  Car¬ 
rots,  State,  washed,  bu.,  50  to  80c.  Cauliflower, 
Cal.,  crate,  50c  to  $1.75.  Celery,  Fla.,  crate, 
$1.25  to  $4.25.  Celery  knobs,  nearby,  bu..  60 
to  85c.  Chives,  L.  I.,  doz.,  75c  to  $1.  Dande¬ 
lion  greens,  nearby,  bu.,  10  to  35c.  Lettuce, 
Va..  bu..  $1.  Onions.  Mich.,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  40 
to  90c;  Texas,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  50c  to  $1.  Pars¬ 
nips,  nearby,  bu.,  15  to  65c.  Peas,  S.  C.,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25;  Cal.,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.  Peppers, 
Fla.,  crate,  $1  to  $2.25.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu., 
40  to  50c;  Va.,  50c  to  $1.  Squash,  Fla.,  bskt., 
$2  to  $2.50.  Turnips,  nearby,  white,  bu.,  40c  to 
$1.50.  AVhite  potatoes,  Fla.,  100-lb.  bag,  $3.50 
to  $3.75;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  $2.50  to  $4.60;  Idaho, 
100-lb.  bag.  $2.85;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.50. 


(‘equipment 


mforoeo 


may  RENOER  PR0TEC 

SItaWVo* 


FREE  INSPECTION 
FOR  CERTIFICATION 


LIGHTNING  PROTECTION  equipment  on 
homes,  barns,  outbuildings,  like  machinery, 
needs  occasional  inspection  and  adjustment.  If 
your  system  has  been  up  for  years  it  may  in¬ 
vite  lightning— be  a  target  for  it— because  it  is 
out  of  repair.  W est  Dodd  engineers  will  inspect  it 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  you,  will  help  you  ob¬ 
tain  proper  certification  thatentitles  liohtninq 
you  tolower  insurance  rates.  Write 
for  free  booklet  on  Certified  W  est 

Dodd  System,  approved  by  U.  S.  _ _ 

government  and  fire  underwriters,  protection 


as 


WEST  DODD  PROTECTION 


116  Lafayette  Street,  Goshen,  Indiana 


BALED  SHAVINGS 

BEST  LITTER  FOR  POULTRY 
BEST  BEDDING  FOR  CATTLE 

CLEAN,  ABSORBENT,  SANITARY 

Best  Quality— Lowest  Prices— Carloads  Only 

Jr  II  I’D  IMF  rn  410.416  Second  St. 
.  r.  UCnliL  LU.  Everett.  Mass. 

MILLS:  New  England  and  New  York  State. 


EWING’S  Uggg  LEGHORNS 

are  the  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron's  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  We  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 

orders.  R.  T.  EWING  Poultry  Farm,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 


Chase  Chicks—  Low  Summer  Prices 

Big  White  Leghorns  —  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
Giant  Black  Minorcas  —  Rocks  and.Reds 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  W ALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


pill  |  ETC  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshires.  Nice 
rULLUIO  Twelve  weeks  old  pullets  available  now  . 

Healthy,  well  grown.  SUNNY  ACRES  -  Putney,  Vt. 


RAISE  MEADOWBROOK  WHITE  RUNNERS 

English  Trapnested  foundation.  Easier  to  raise  than 
chicks.  More  profitable  than  hens.  Ducklings  I5-S3.00; 
30-$5.50:  50-S8.00;  I00-$I5.00.  Live  delivery  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  Free.  THE  MEADOWBROOK 
POULTRY  FARM,  3-R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $8.25  to  $8.50; 
good  to  choice,  $8  to  $8.15;  good,  1,300  to  1,400 
lbs.,  $7.50  to  $7.85;  medium  to  good.  1,200  to 
1.300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.50;  tidy.  1,050  to  1.150 
lbs..  $7.50  to  $8;  fair,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6.75  to 
$7.15;  common.  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4  to  $6.50; 
common  to  good  fat  bulls.  $4  to  $6.75;  common 
to  good  fat  cows,  $3.75  to  $6.25;  heifers,  700  to 
1.100  lbs..  $4  to  $7.50;  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers,  $25  to  $75. 

llogs,  prime  heavy,  $9.40  to  $9.90:  heavy 
mixed,  $9.90  to  $10.15;  prime  medium  weights, 
$10.30  to  $10.40;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $10.25  to 
$10.40;  good  light  yorkers,  $9.75  to  $10;  pigs, 
as  to  quality,  $9.25  to  $9.75:  common  to  good 
roughs,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  stags,  $3.50  to  $6.50. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers  clipped,  $5.75  to  $6; 
good  mixed.  $5  to  $5.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  culls  and  common.  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $4  to  $10.25; 
Spring  lambs,  $10  to  $13. 

Calves,  veal,  $9  to  $10;  heavy  and  thin  calves, 
$4  to  $7.50, 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  choice  steers,  1,100  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $8.75; 
good,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium.  $7  to  $7.25:  common. 
$5.75  to  $6.25:  choice.  1.100  to  1.300  lbs..  $8.25 
to  $9;  good,  $7.50  to  $8.25;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50; 
choice,  1.300  to  1,500  lbs.,  $8.50  to  $9;  good, 
$S  to  $8.50.  Heifers,  choice,  $7.50  to  $8.25; 
good,  $6.50  to  $7;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6;  com¬ 
mon.  $4  to  $5.  Cows,  choice,  $5.75  to  $6.25; 
good,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  common  and  medium,  $4.75 
to  $5.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.25  to  $4.75. 
Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $6.75  to  $7.50;  cutter, 
common  and  medium,  $5  to  $7.  Vealers,  good 
and  choice,  $10.50  to  $11:  medium,  $S.50  to 
$9.50;  cull  and  common,  $5.50  to  $7.  Feeder 
and  Stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  800 
lbs..  $7  to  $8;  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.50; 
good  and  choice,  800  to  1,050  ibs.,  $7  to  $S; 
common  and  medium.  $5  to  $6.50.  Hogs,  good 
and  choice,  168  to  ISO  lbs..  $10.75  to  $11;  180 
to  200  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11;  200  to  220  lbs., 
$10.75  to  $11;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $10.75; 
250  to  290  lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10;  290  to  350  lbs., 
$9.25  to  $9.75;  medium  and  good.  350  to  500 
lbs.,  $8  to  $9.  Sheep,  choice  Spring  lambs, 
$12.50  to  $13;  choice  clipped  lambs,  $10.50  to 
$11:  common  and  medium,  $7  to  $8;  ewes,  $2 
to  $4. 


INMAN  RUNNER  DUCKS-Worlds  great. 
■  nUlHil  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vlnoland,  N.  J. 


pARDEE’S 


ekin  Ducklings 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  Isllp,  L.  I.,  n.Y. 


DTirYl  JhICQ  High  producing  Runners,  S7  for  50. 

LfUGli.Lll'tOO  IIAKKY  BUHMIAM,  North  ColliDS.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS — Wh.  Indian  Banners.  High  Producing-  strain. 
Satisfaction  guar.  LAkETIEtV  POULTRY  FAHM, Barker. X.Y. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCK  EGGS  for  hatching- 
setting  $1.  CHAS.  E.  HALL0CK,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSV ILLE,  PA. 


2,000  Turkey  Eggs  300  Poults*  N OT^SOLd! 

RAYELM  TURKEY  YARDS  -  New  Milford,  Conn. 


DEID  TURKEY  FARM.  QUALITY  BREEDERS 
I*  Freehold.  New  Jersey  AND  POULTS 


DINGNECK  PHEASANTS— Breeding  Stock.  Eggs. 
R  $10—100.  EVEKET  C.  TYLER,  Voroton  Heights,  Conn. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail'  ear¬ 
lier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail 
incorrectly  addressed  and  magazines  and 
newspapers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please 
notify  us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  label  on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks 
in  advance  if  you  wish  to  change  your 
address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


ELMER  H.WENE 

10  BREEDS 


$ 


7 


50 


Per  IOO 
up 

Immediate 
or  Future 
Delivery 


IVENG^^CHICKS 


250,000  WEEKLY  DURING  MAY  AND  JUNE 

Order  your  chicks  where  you  can  get  them  on  the  date  you  select — 100  or  10,000.  Wene-Cliicks 
are  famous  for  Bigger  Eggs — BETTER  Broilers  and  Medium  Roasters  because  for  15  years  Wene 
Bloodtested  Breeding  Flocks  have  been  carefully  mated  and  bred  for  High  Egg  Production, 
Health,  Vigor  and  Long  Life.  Our  Super-Mating  Leghorn  Flocks  are  all  headed  by  250-300  egg 
males.  Impartial  tests  show  our  original  Wyan-Rock  breed  reach  broiler  age  (2%  lbs.)  10  to 
15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds — with  flock  averages  over  200  eggs  reported.  B 

PROFITS  OF  $21.60  A  DAY- FLOCK  AVERAGES  UP  TO  260  EGGS  FREE 

That  WENE  layers  pay  big  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  our  customers.  CcCteJUltS 
Meerwald  Bros.,  South  Dennis,  N.  J.,  write:  "1266  Super  Mating  Wene  Art — 

Leghorns  are  making  $21.60  a  day  net.”  Mr.  Harry  W.  Staats  writes: 

"My  200  Wene  Super  Mating  Leghorns  averaged  260  eggs  the  past  year.” 

SAVE  UP  TO  2c  PER  CHICK  BY  ORDERING  IN  ADVANCE 


U/€N€  CHICK  f  ARIYIS 


VINELAND,  N.J. 


BIG  REDUCTION 


For  May  and  June  Chicks 

SPECIALIZING  IN  BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 
and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

SEND  FOR  PRICES  AND  CATALOG. 


R.  D. 


CARLE  POULTRY  FflRIR  •  RlVERSTOUin,  PR. 


496 

Dlft  CHERRY  HILL 

"9  ■  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.  0.  D.  —  $6.50  per  100,  $65.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  tor  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  lire  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Brown  Legnorns, 
Barred  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires  &  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  lrberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don  t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  Quality 
stock.  ROP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  by  antigen  test.  Write  for  new 
catalog  and  our  14  day  guarantee.  100  500  1000 

S  C.  Wliite  and  Brown  Beghorns - $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds -  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  Blk.  Min -  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted  Chicks .  6.00  30.00  60 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed  liostpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Large  English  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Bar.  Rocks.  R.I.  &  N.H.  Reds  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Grade  AA  lc  per  chick  more.  Antigen  tested.  Finest 
quality.  Circular  FREE.  Shipped  cash  or  C.  O.  D 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

I  HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  dr. 
May  A  June  Prices  $7.50  per  100.  $75  per  1000. 
C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM. 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


ruirrc  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
LHlLlVO  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6.00  $30.00  $60 
W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  ...  6.50  32.50  65 
R.  I.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas.  .  6.50  32.50  65 

New  Hampshire  Reds . -7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid. 
Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

WIDE  HAUL  tbels°t°ed°  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  ,100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  $7.00.  N.  H.  Reds. .  .$8.00 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P  P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlieterville,  Pa. 

HERBSTER’S  °ch7cks 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  t  -  AA 

White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  V  _  1  llll 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Anconaa  ) 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  McCLURE.  PA. 

AYLOR’S  chicks 

—Dependable  layers— Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FREE  CATAIGG. 

Taylor’*  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty.  New  York 

QUALITY  CHICKS  lOO 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds: .  #7.2  5 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes...  7.25 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns .  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns .  6.60 

Heavy  Mixed . ®'"° 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery.  Sunbury,  Pa. 

HUsTTr^^CIfTcKS 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  &  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes.  Buff 
Orpingtons  $8-100.  Large  White  Leghorns  $7.50-100. 
Heavy  Mixed  $7-100.  Postage  Paid.  , 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Spring*.  Pa. 

mwiriirf1  Large  Type  Barron  SCW  Leghorns 
CIllLliiS  $6.00-100.  New  Hampshire  Reds  $8- 
100  From  my  own  pedigreed  stock.  State  blood-tested. 

F’OIj'lTRV'  aEVirgE.  MoAUSy^VILLTpA1 

WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong  healthy,  fast  gro  wing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

TRY  MAPLEHOLM  CHICKS 

Sew  Hampshire  K-SS .  *  '=.00  P«r  1™ 

white  Leghorns  .  #10.00  pei  100 

All  Breeders  mated  to  Pedigreed  Males.  Blood-tested. 

LEONARD  BLOOD  R.  D.  1  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y 

KOCH’S  !ErfED»  CHICKS 

Wh  &  Br  Leghorns,  White,  Buff  &  Barred  Bocks,  N. 
H  &  R  i.  Reds.  White.  Wyandottes.  White  &  Black 
Minorcas,  White  Giants.  Get  our  low  prices  &  guarantee. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx  2,  Beaver  Spring*,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

svso"’  p&vrsa  wsi' 

M.  F  MATfEBN.  R  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $8  00  per  »nd  ®"cks  and 

Poults.  Also  sexed  chicks.  FREE  irv^ma'rv,  a  W  n 
BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 

»  />VCD*C  Chick*.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
WAuIilK  O  Large  Wli.  Leg.  $6.50-100.  Barred, 
Wh  Ruff  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $7.50-100.  W.  Giants  $10- 
100  H  Mix  $6.50-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

Tirmircn  DDIfTC  CHICKS  t  Hanson  and  R.O.P.  Mated 

KtUUttU  rKltta  PUtLHS  White  Leghorns.  Browns, 
Anconas  Barred  Rocks.  Sexed  if  desired.  Blood-tested. 
Pullets  6  8,  10,  12  weeks  ready  for  shipment.  C.  O.  D. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY, R.  2R, Zeeland.  Mich. 

eilinv  ifiim  I  PIIIPKC  Large  Wh.  Legs  $7-100. 

SANDY  KNULL  InlWlo  Asstd.  $6.50  postpaid. 

Also  Heavy  Breeds.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  SANDY 
KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  73,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

F’UirifS  AI1  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
ViniVilYJ  tested  breeding  flocks.  Prompt  delivery 
service.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
III  Manchester  Rd.  -  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

/■’Ilir'i/'C;  from  carefully  selected  Blood-Tested 
VilIvIlS  stock.  Large  W.  Leg.  $7.00:  B. 
Rocks  $7.50:  Mixed  $6.00.  CIRCULAR.  LONG’S 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  tins  strain  exclusively 

for  21  years.  DAVII)  M.  HAMMOND  -  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

fTsnvrn  rut  rue  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
A I  Aft  I  tU  LnlvK)  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  4 
■Wks.  old,  20c.  Pullets,  30c.  HANDYSIDE.Elyrla,  O. 

HOLLYWOOD  Leghorns— May  delivery.  Chicks,  $7—100. 
$70—1000  .  4  wk.  Pallets,  June  del.  $30—100. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 

■  AIVI  AIC  Large  Type  English  White  Leghorn 

L.W|VI\JI  O  Chicks,  #7.50  per  100.  TURKEY 
RIDGE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  H,  Millerstown,  PA, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Various  Egg  Contests 


Kill  Rats 

Poison 

Proven  Exterminator  that  Won’t 
hill  Livestock,  Poultry,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Baby  Chicks— Gets  Rats  Every  Time 

K-R-O  can  be  used  about  the  home,  barn  or  poultry 
yard  with  absolute  safety  as  it  contains  no  deadly 
poison.  K-R-O  is  made  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  Squill,  as  recognized  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Oven-dried 
process  which  insures  maximum  strength.  Used 
by  County  Agents  in  most  rat-killing  campaigns. 
Sold  by  druggists,  seed  merchants,  poultry  supply 
dealers.  Remember,  every  rat  on  your  place  costs 
you  at  least  $2  a  year.  Kill  them  sure  with 
Original,  genuine  K-R-O.  Ready-Mixed  35(,  $1.00; 
Powder  75<i.  Results  or  money  back*  Don’t 
waste  time,  money  on  useless  imitations. 

K-R-O-Co.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 

XHR-O 

KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


BR00KSIDE 

BLOOD-TESTED 

^ilijCHICKS 

v  from  carefully  culled  flocks. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid. 
Safa  delivery  guaranteed. 
(Add  lc  per  chick  for  less 
than  50.) 

English  Strain  White  Leghorns  50  100  500 

and  Barred  Rocks  . $4.50  $8.50  $42.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  4.25  8.00  40.00 

N.  H.  and  R.  1.  Rads .  4.75  9.00  45.00 

Rockhorns  (Crossbred)  .  4.50  8.50  42.50 

Mixed  and  Assorted  .  3.75  7.00  35.00 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Hatched  entirely  In  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Rads  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R.  McALISTERVILLE.  Pa. 


S.C.  R.  I.  Reds  B.  P.  Rocks 

.  Winning  Red  Pen  at  W.  N.  Y.  1935  for  second 
successive  year  264.7  eggs  and  277.1  points  per 
bird.  Third  High  B.  P.  Rock  Pen  at  C.  N. 
Y.  1935 — 239.7  eggs  and  246.8  points  per  bird. 
Breeders  of  N.  Y.  State's  first  official  300  egg 
Barred  Rock  under  R.  O.  P. 

Pullorum  Tested  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  free  Booklet — Now  booking  orders  for  last  of 
May  &  June  deliveries  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

MAY  CHICKS  -  $10.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $6.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.W.D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special  prices  on 
large  orders.  SPECIALIZE— One  Breed,  One  Grade, 
at  One  Price. 

BOX  F 

ROCKLAND, MASS. 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


CPYET*  rmrFQ  ALSO  REGUI.A R 

oxlvyhl/  uniurvo  i>ay  oui  chicks 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog — all  leading  breeds — bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $6.75  per  100,  $32.00  per  500, 
$63.00  per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books 
order,  can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

pa 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Klein feltersville. Pa 


BIG  CHICKS  —  10,000  Weekly! 

Bloodtested  and  Selected  25  50  100 

White  &  Black  Giants  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.50 

Lt.  Brahmas  &  Langshang  .  3.00  5.50  10.50 

SI.  Wyandotte  &  Buff  Minorca  ....  3.00  5.50  10.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds  .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

MIXED  (Above  Breeds)  .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Dark  Cornish  l6o  ea.  Bronze  turkeys  45c  ea.  Send  NO 
MONEY.  Chicks  shipped  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18th  year. 

KLINES  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

STERN  BROTHERS  LEGHORNS 

11  years  in  Contest*:  High  Records  made:  Lowest  mor¬ 
tality  in  Vineland  Contest  for  5  years:  8.000  breeder* 
2  to  9  years  old.  blood  tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

-  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  - 

STERN  BROTHERS 
Box  168  South  Vineland,  N.  J. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  600  1000 

Large  Type  S  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled. 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen  method.  Write  for 
FREE  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BARRED  Rock  Chick*  and  Eggs  —  Wonderful  stock. 
Priced  right.  6BITITB  KOOK  FARM,  Madison,  Conn, 


STORRS,  CONN. 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State  College. 
Report  for  week  ending  April  30,  giving  higli 
pens  in  principal  varieties: 

NEW  II  AMPS  LURES —  Eggs  Points 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 1237  1310 

Steelman  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 1303  1309 

WHITE  ROCKS— 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 1301  1281 

E.  J.  and  G.  C.  Morgan,  Conn . 1290  1281 

BARRED  ROCKS'— 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 1328  1304 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 1200  1290 

Dryden  Poultry  Farm,  Cal . 1310  1252 

R.  I.  REDS— 

South  Bend  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 1446  1526 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1422  1479 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 1368  1377 

George  B.  Treadwell.  Mass . 1303  1367 

Benj.  Brundage  &  Sons,  Conn . 1290  1305 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . 1417  1433 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 1405  1429 

Wm.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y . 1396  1416 

Charles  Lind,  N.  J . 1350  1398 

Irving  J.  ICauder,  N.  Y . 1342  1375 

WEEKLY  SUMMARY— 

Total  for  the  week  . 5580  5919 

Total  to  date  . 113694  115599 

Best  pen  for  week.  No.  43 .  08  73 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  24 . 1440  1526 

Average  pen  total  to  date  . 1137  1156 

PER  CENT  PRODUCTION- 

10  Anconas  .  78.6 

10  Australorps  .  77.1 

20  White  Wyandottes  .  64.3 

70  New  nampsliires  .  85.7 

70  White  Rocks  .  74.1 

130  Barred  Rocks  .  78.2 

320  White  Leghorns  .  78.2 

370  R.  I.  Reds  .  82.4 

1000  Average  all  varieties  .  79.7 

FARMINGDALE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  May  4. 
HIGH  PENS  FOR  WEEK—  Points 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  (B.  P.  R.)  .  65 

Homer  R.  Rowell  (R.  I.  R.)  .  65 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Farm  (B.  P.  R.)  ...  63 

W.  Whiting  (W.  L.)  .  63 

Ormsby  Poultry  Farm  (IV.  L.)  .  62 

Kwality  Farm  (W.  L.)  .  61 

Moss  Farm  (It.  I.  R.)  .  60 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm  (W.  L.)  60 

AVIIITE  LEGHORNS—  Points 

George  A.  Pearce  . 1724 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm . 1610 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1478 

Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm  . 1456 

W.  Whiting  . 1439 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 1401 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  . 1394 

R.  I.  REDS— 

Moss  Farm  . 1721 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1409 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1402 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  . 1420 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 1536 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Farm  . 1529 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

Faith  Farm  . 1464 

Faith  Farm  . 1293 
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HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  High  pens  for  week  ending  May  4: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS—  Eggs  Points 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio  . 1794  1900 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y . 1786  1839 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1723  1815 

Creighton  Brothers,  Ind . 1707  1795 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich . 1720  1784 

R.  O.  Boyce  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 1735  1764 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y' . 1073  1736 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y . 1631  1677 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 1661  1672 

Maynard  L.  Smith.  N.  Y . 1677  1  042 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

Dumka  Brothers,  N.  Y . 1644  1712 

P.  S.  Davis,  N.  H . 1659  1061 

Dumka  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1532  1602 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal.l8G2  1834 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc.,  Mass . 1778  1810 

Arthur  J.  Day,  N.  Y . 1709  1725 

Whimsy  Farm,  Yt . 1675  1709 

WEEKLY  SUMMARY— 

Total  for  week  . 3083  3270 

Total  to  date  . 97022  98207 

High  pen  for  week  . .  01  60 

High  pen  to  date  . 1794  1900 

Average  pen  total  to  date  . 1492  1510 


STAFFORD,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  High  pens  for  week  ending  May  4: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS—  Eggs  Points 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal.  1772  1852 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y . 1766  1813 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1718  1805 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 1076  1761 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1757  1738 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y . 1649  1700 

W.  A.  Seidel,  Texas . 1648  1693 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y . 1648  1093 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y . 1634  1693 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 1572  1007 

R.  I.  REDS— 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass . 1682  1822 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1644  1721 

Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y . 1671  1707 

Ben  McKune,  N.  Y . -....1517  1015 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— 

Walter  A.  Stacy,  N.  II . 1677  1714 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  n . 1559  1653 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II . 1484  1554 

WEEKLY  SUMMARY— 

Total  for  the  week  . 3128  3328 

Total  to  date  . 96899  100164 

High  pen  for  week  .  59  64 

High  pen  to  date  . 1772  1852 

Average  pen  total  to  date  . 1424  1473 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Carried  on  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  May  4: 

10  HIGH  PENS—  Points  Eggs 

Rinker  Poultry  Farm  (W.  L.),  Pa...  70  65 

E.  B.  Parmenter  (R.  I.  R.),  Mass...  69  64 

Carey  Farms  (W.  L.),  Ohio .  66  61 

Bryan  J.  Snell  (W.  L,),  Pa .  66  62 

Woodland  Poultry  Farm  (W.  L.),  Pa.  63  60 

Guy  A.  Leader  (W.  L.),  Pa .  62  58 

Lone  Oak  Farm  (W.  L.),  Ala .  62  59 

Jos.  H.  Suppan  (W.  L.),  Pa .  61  57 

Koselawn  Poultry  Farm  (W.  L.),  O.  61  58 

D.  J.  Vickery  (W.  L.),  Pa .  61  57 

HIGH  PENS  EACH  BREED— 

Rinker  Poultry  Farm  (W.  L.),  Pa...  70  65 

E.  B.  Parmenter  (R.  I.  R.),  Mass..  69  64 

Clyde  Brenner  (B.  P.  R.),  Pa .  u7 

Hubbard  Farms  (N.  H.),  N.  H......  o7  .>3 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  ( W.  M.),  Mo.  <>4  ,>0 

A.  H.  Ward  (W.  P.  R.),  Iowa......  50  47 

Eriksen’s  Anc.  Yards  (Anc.),  N.  Y.  43  43 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm,  (W.  W.),  Mo.  33 

Wm.  Lehman  (B.  L.),  Pa..* .  27  26 

PRODUCTION— 

Last  week  . ^414  4147 

This  week  . 4  ?§ 

Net  change  . +  18 


May  23,  193G 

140000 

(You  just  can’t  doubt  the  good  judg-  •  ;  , 
ment  of  140,000  honest  poultry  a  v 
raisers  who  have  bought  FORTY1 
MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS.  Their 
preference  for  Sleb’s  Oversize  Chicks 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re-  A 
markable  value  that  could  possibly  \  — .  . ... 

be  offered.  Sleb’s  Chicks  are  ONE  \f<*UW  MM 

GRADE  ONLY.  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  insures  you 
a  highly  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  prepaid  delivery. 

AVOID  DELAY-ORDER  NOW 

PRICES  PREPAID  lOO  SOO  lOOO 

Wh.,  Br..  Bf.  Leshoms  . .  *57.95 s38.50s74. 50 
Buf5*  Orpin  I  8.45  41.00  79.50 

8.95  43.50  84.50 

Anconas  }  _  .  r->  _  _ 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers.  .  7.45  36.00  69.50 
Light  Mixed  for  Layers  ...  6.95  33.50  64.50 
Heavy  AUght  Assorted.  .7.15  34.50  66.50 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  ....  5.  95  28.50  54.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 
crvrn  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns.  Anconas,  Mln> 
OL.AL.D  orcas— Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45;  Any 
P H  IP Heavy  Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
L»n  IU  I\0  $8.95.  *90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  132,  Lincoln,  III. 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
- tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  13 . W.  II.)  -1 
I  by  tHe  Official  State  testing  agency  X 
.  :  of  one  of  tHe  six  .New  England  States,  with  t 
i/.  NO  REACTORS  FOUND  + 

;  y.  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

within  the  preceding  calendar  year,  .-j 


.  ‘WELL  mm) /—WI  LL  BREEDERS* 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch’’  since  1927.  Wo 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It's  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn.  Tei. 645-5 


f'  |J  IPIf  C  BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
X  1  A  \ —  XV.  O  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  . .  6.25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . .  12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  .  DALMATIA,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

BOX  109,  -  MINGOVILLE,  Pa. 


■  ■■REDUCED  PRIOESaia 

WEADER’S  tbels0t°edd  CHICKS 

Large  Wh.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Asst.  Breeds . $7.45 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  i.  Reds,  Buff  Orps . $7.95 

White  & 'Black  Giants,  Light  Brahmas . $9.95 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  del.  postpaid.  Bronze  Turkeys 

5o  ea.  WEADER’S  Elec.  Hatchery,  Bx  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

TAKF  NOTICT  Richfield  hatchery’s 

■  *  tv  vl  o  Quality  Chick* — Antigen  Test 

Womer  s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar.  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Assorted  lireeds  $6.30.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders. 
Free  Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

NIEMOND’S  CHICKS 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Rocks  &  R,  I.  Reds. .  7.00  35.00  70 
H.  Mix  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’*  Hatchery.  Bx.R,  McAlisterviHe.Pa. 

BLOOD.  TESTED 
-  ?\VI*1V-',V*3ST0CK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

".2/  (Cash  or  C.  O.  D.)  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

,Wlnte  &  Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70 

Mixed  $5.50-100.  Write  for  valuable  free  cat. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

LUKERTS  f  pfitlflPnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  XiCyXlUXIli  8  vv.  Pullets 

Special  after  May  I5th-Chleks,  $8.00  per  lOO. 

ClRCUI-AB.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

/""•  Ur/"’ If  C  of  modern  quality.  All  parent  stock 
GlllUIVJ  blood-tested.  Largo  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $6.50.  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds  $7.  N  H. 
Reds  $8.  27  years'  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  A  New 
Hampshire  Reds  from  redigreed 
■tock.  State  Blood-Tested  A  Supervised.  Circular  free. 

E.  L.  Beaver’s  Poultry  Farm,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  pickouts  ^in  pullets. 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  It,  Pltutown,  N-  J- 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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FIND  OUT  WHY 
SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
arc  MONEY  MAKERS 


ALL  STANDARD 
VARIETIES 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
N.  H.  Reds 
R.  I.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 


and  Pullets 
Red  Rock  Broiler 
Cross  • 

White  Wyandottes 
Started  Chicks 


Nock’s  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  not  ordinary  chicks! 

They  are  the  kind  that  in¬ 
crease  your  poultry  profits. 

That’s  why  more  than 
7,000.000  have  been  sold  to 
satisfied  poultrymen  since 
1929.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 

are  from  liand-culled  stock  Sg  I':  k  d  cockerels 
bred  for  egg  and  meat  pro-  aex  LlnKe(1  ^°cKereis 

duetion.  50,000  breeders 
blood-tested  for  B.W.D.  by 
Md.  Live  Stock  &  Sanitary 
Service.  SNO-HIL  CHICKS 
are  electrically  hatched  un¬ 
der  strictest  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions;  they  are  rigidly  inspected  before  shipment 
fo  make  sure  you  get  strong,  vigorous  chicks 
ready  for  uniform  growth  and  early  maturity. 
Don’t  take  chances  with  your  chicks  this  year — 
make  sure  they  pay  you  a  prolit — order  SNO-IIIL 
CHICKS  from  the  LARGEST  STATE  BLOOD- 
TESTED  HATCHERY  IN  MARYLAND. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  prices  for  May  &  June  Chlx. 
100  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•  ILff&iSnijyr  IrflAJUt* 


HATCHERIES 


WHITIkOCK 


II 

i 

i 

i 


BABY 
CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR  $  E 
HATCHING..,.  9. 


*8. 


PER 

100 


PER 

100 


( Above  Price  Reductions  Start  June  1st) 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.'  1  00  "4 
State  Tested  B.W.D.  free;.  Tube  Agglut. 

My  While  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make 
Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  Special 
prices  on  large  orders, 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


AND  THRIVE  AND  GROW 


Chicks  available  every  week  oi  the  year.  All 
chicks  from  carefully  culled  breeders,  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  by  thorough  tube 
method.  Special  prices  to  large  users.  Our 
long-time  guarantee  of  100%  safe  arrival  still 
stands.  We  deliver  husky,  livable  chicks. 
Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  ad¬ 
vance  order  discount. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

28  Years  of  Hatching  Experience  Insure  Your  Satisfaction 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Cheerio  !  VVE  THANK  our  hundreds  of  customers  for  the 
best  season  we've  ever  had.  And  YOUR  “best  season’*  is 
just  ahead,  when  those  husky,  virile  Cotton  Mountaineers 
start  production.  (If  we  couldn’t  fill  your  order  —  Sorry  !) 

STILL  HATCHING  —  PRICES  RIGHT 

14  Years  Pullorum  Clean  (State  Accredited)— never  a  re¬ 
actor— 100%  B.W.D  free.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  1936 
Catalog  gives  full  details  of  these  remarkable  chicks.  Write 
today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfcboro,  N.  H. 


I 


TRAPNEStED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1912 
Strain  BrtJ  lor  Largt  Umjorm  Wb*4t  Always." 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested 
Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered 
the  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 
ahead  on  longevity,  typo  and  egg  Quality.  Bred  24 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  Leghorns  and  how  to 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover- 
dale  clucks  and  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free. 

I  CLOVER DALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 
F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.  I 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 

Luge  Type  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks.  $7.00. 
W.  P.  Ducklings.  $  i  5.00.  Pre#npt  shipment.  List  free. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertonn,  Pa. 

OHIO  APPROVED  —  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 
exclusively.  Bay-old  pullets  and  cockerels. Matings 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  pedigreed  males.  Folder  free. 

'ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  New  w"h'na,on’ 


B 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333W.  30th  Si.,  New  York 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  G.  M.  Luff,  man¬ 
ager.  Egg  prices  May  7; 

1,180  cases  sold  White  Brown 

Fancy  extras  . 25%@30%  . 

Fancy  medium  . 22%  @24%  . 

Grade  A  extra  . 25  @27%  24%  @25% 

Grade  A  medium  . 23  @25%  21%  @23% 

Pullets  . 19  @21%  20%  @22% 

I’eewees  . 16%@17%  17  @18% 

Ducks  . 22  @22%  . 

FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

Phone  Flemington  175.  Egg  prices  May  8: 

1,211  eases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  extras  . 27  @30%  . 

Fancy  medium  . 24%@25%  . . 

Grade  A  extra  . 25  @27%  24%  @27% 

Grade  A  medium  . 21%  @25  21%  @24% 

Pullets  . 20%  @22%  19 

Peewees  . 18% @20  17% @19 

Ducks  . 19  @30  ........ 

Turkey  . 60  @95  . 


HIGHTSTOWN.  N.  J. 

Egg  Auction  Market;  phone  Hightstown  484; 
T.  f$.  Field,  manager.  Egg  prices  May  7: 

303  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  extras  . 25%  @29%  . 

Fancy  medium  . 20  @22%  . 

Grade  A  extra  . 25%@27  "  24%@27 

Grade  A  medium  . 22%@24  21%@22% 

Extra  tints  . 24%@25%  . 

Medium  tints  . . .  . 31%  . 

Pullets  . 17  @20  . 

WEST  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

North  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  phone  Sherwood  2- 
8641.  Egg  prices  May  8: 

256  cases  sold.  White 

Fancy  large  . 26%@28% 

Fancy  medium  . 23  "@24% 

Grade  A  large  . 25  @29 

Grade  A  medium  . 22  @24% 

Large  creams  . 26% @27% 

Medium  creams  . 22% @23% 

Pullets  . 20%  @22% 

Peewees  . 16  @20% 

Ducks  . 25%  @26 


Brown 


25%  @26% 
23  @23% 


19% 

16% 


Es 


prices 


Brown 
24%  @26 
21%  @24 


MOUNT  HOLLY,  N. 

Mount  Holly  Poultry  Auction. 

May  5: 

300  eases  sold.  White 

Grade  A  extra  . 24%@27% 

Grade  A  medium  . 22  "@24% 

Producers  extra  . 21%@25 

Producers’  medium  . 20%  @23 

POULTRY’,  175  crates  sold. 

Roosters  . 12  @15 

Fowls,  heavy  . 18  @25% 

Leghorns  . 15%  @17 

Broilers  . 16  @27% 

Ducks  . 18% 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.;  Phone 
Doylestown  1028;  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson,  manager; 
Egg  prices  May  7 ; 

702  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large  . 24%@27%  24  @25% 

Fancy  medium  . 21% @24%  . 

Extra  large  . 24%  @27  . 

Extra  medium  . 21  @23%  20%@22% 

Stand,  large  . 23%@25%  . 

Stand,  medium  . 21  @22  . 

Pullets  . 17  @20%  18%  @20 

Peewees  . 16%  @18  . 


BUTLER,  PA. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg  Auction;  phone  Butler  4- 
5150;  M.  K.  Weser,  manager.  Egg  prices  May  8: 

396  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large  . 23  @23%  23% @23% 

Fancy  medium  . 20%@21%  . 

Extra  large  . 23  "@23%  23  @23% 

Extra  medium  . 20  @21%  20  @21 

Stand,  large  . 21% @22%  . 

Prod,  large  . 20%@22%  20% 

Prod,  medium  . 20%  . 

Pullets  . 16%  16% 

Cheeks  . 16%@19%  ...7  _ 

WORCESTER,  PA. 

Tri-County  Producers’  Co-op.  Assn;  phone  Cen¬ 
ter  Point  120;  Elmo  Underkoffler.  manager.  Egg 
prices  May  7 : 

450  eases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large  . 24%@20%  25  @26% 

Fancy  medium  . 22%  @25  23  @25 

Extra  large  . 24%@26  25  @25% 

Extra  medium  . 21% @24%  21%@25 

Stand,  large  . 23%@25  ...7  . 

Stand,  med . 21  @22%  . 

Prod,  large  . ....23  @24%  . 

Prod,  medium  . 21  @22  . 

Pullets  . 17  @18%  18  @18% 

Peewees  . 16%  . 


HARLEYSVILLE,  CONN. 

Harleysville  Live  Poultry  Auction;  Norman 
Bergey,  master;  phone  Soudertou  7820.  Poultry 
prices  May  6: 

383  crates  sold. 

Leghorn  fowls  . 19  @23 

Leghorn  broilers  . 16%@23% 

Heavy  fowls  . 21  @25 

Old  roosters  . 10%@23% 

Broilers,  3%-lb.  ave.  or  over . 22% @25 

Broilers,  medium  size  . 18  "@24 

Roasters  . 25  @29 

Pullets  . 23  @29% 

Ducks  . . . 16%  @17 

Rabbits  . . 13 


@22% 

@25% 

@21% 

@38 


Brown 
21%  @23 
32% 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Lehigh  Valley  Producers  Assn.;  phone  Bethle¬ 
hem  9265;  E.  A.  Kirschman,  manager.  Egg 
prices  May  8: 

274  cases  sold  White 

Fancy  large  . 24  @20% 

Fancy  medium  . 20 

Extra  large  . 24 

Extra  medium  . 20 

Extras  large  DY  . 32 

Stand,  large  . 20%@21% 

Stand,  medium  . 20  @20% 

Prod,  large  . 20  @22 

Prod,  medium  . 20  @21% 

Pullets  . . 20%  @21% 

Peewees  . 1 . .  IS 

Bucks  . _ . 19%@21% 

Cracks  . 14 


BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Brockton  Co-op.  Egg  Auction  Assn;  S.  W.  Att- 
wood.  auctioneer.  Egg  prices  May  7: 

802  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Large  spee . 26  @26%  27  @29 

Med.  spec . 23%  @23%  24  @24% 

Large  extras  . 25  25  @26% 

Medium  extras  . 22%  23  @24% 

Pullets  .  19  @19% 

HAMDEN,  CONN. 

Co-op.  Poultry  Auction. 


Hamden 
May  1: 

150  cases  sold. 
Large  specials  . . . . 
Medium  specials  . 
Pullet  specials  . . . 

Extra  large  . 

Extra  medium 
Extra  pullets 
Producer  large  . .  . 
Producer  medium  . 


White 


-0 


25  @26 

21  @22% 


..22  @23 


Brown 
25  @26% 

22%  @23 

18 

24%  @26 
21  @22% 
18  @19 

22  @24 

18 


NEW  LOW  PRICES - 

wimiHibm  500,000  chicks  weekly 


GOOD  LUCK'CHICKS 


SEXED  CHICKS 

Day-Old  Pullets  —  Cockerels 

Order  either  day-old  pullets  or  day-old 
cockerels.  We  guarantee  90%  Sex  Ac¬ 
curacy. 

SEX-LINKED  HYBRIDS 

If  you  want  heavy  layers,  fast  growers  —  and 
wonderful  broilers  or  capons,  order  NEU- 
HATTSER  Sex-Linked  Hybrids. 

CD  EC  ECCn  25-lbs.  Purina  Startena  with 
rucc  rccu  every  100  ..AA.>  and  .<AAA/> 

chicks  booked  three  weeks  in  advance.  Place 
your  order.  NOW  for  delivery  anytime! 


NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 


NOW  is  your  opportunity  to  get  NETTHATTSER 
"Good  luck”  Chicks  at  New  low  Summer 
Prices,  This  End  of  the  Season  Sale  makes  it 
possible  to  start  with  chicks  that  have 
proven  their  ability  to  pay  bigger 
profits.  There’s  a  big  demand  for 
NEUHAUSER  "Good  luck”  Chicks 
this  season.  —  Order  NOW! 


20  Profitable  Breeds 


You  can  get  "Good  luck”  Chicks  in  20  differ¬ 
ent  breeds  —  all  from  bloodtested  flocks  and 
backed  by  16  years  of  breeding  for  large  size 
and  egg  production,  Thousands  of  "Good 
luck”  White  leghorn  Hens  mated  to  cockerels 
from  Michigan  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Stock. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Write  TODAY  for  NEUHAUSER’ S  Big  FREE 
Catalog  and  low  Prices  on  "Good  luck”  Chicks. 

BOX  104 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


STATE 


KiiDroi/Tcrn®10?  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  a  breeder 
3urc,K  VlatU  jjas  peon  selected 


v  that  has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 

of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWD  by  the  Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  That’s  why  our  CHICK 
sales  increased  00%  last  season. 

May,  June  and  July  Prices  —  Order  now 

White  Leghorns  “Big  Type.”  "Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs”  .  $9.25 

Barred  Pocks  &  White  Rocks  “True  to  Type”  .  9.75 

White  Wyandottes — R.  I.  Reds  “None  Better”  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  "Penna  Supervised”  . 

Special  Accredited  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  eggs  come  direct 

thru  University  New  Hamp. :  No  reactors  for  10  years .  13.75 

Heavy  Assorted  “no  Leghorns”  .  7.50 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  "95°o  accurate”  . 

BED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  accurate”  .. 

Send  Only  2c  per  Chick;  Balance  C.  0.  D. ;  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
Add  %o  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 

FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R,  —  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Suoervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


too 

1000 

$90.00 

95.00 

..  9.75 

95.00 

100.00 

135.00 

75.00 

127.50 

77.50 

PENNSYLVANIA 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

jjsisnr  ssss for  50  nr-  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  WOO  ST kn  taAn 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. ...  4  25  8  00  m 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  4  50  8  50 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  G I  ANTS,  i ! . !  [ ! !  ”  5  00  9  50  46  00  on™ 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  COD  ratals, 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN  PENNSYLVANIA 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ALL  BBEEDEES  TESTED  FOB  BWD.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD  100 - 500 - 1  non 

rarIfJI  R°nrK%ti<>n  Lar9°  Type  White  Le«horns’  EVERPAY  strain  Brown  Leghorns . $6  50  $32  50  $65  M 

R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,’  WHITE  WYANDOTTES'  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS'  .  75°  3750  M 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED  .  .  I ’S!  otiX  kI'XX 

.  m  N4fr  pmurov  r  P°a  p^,UeA  Kin10  M^^FRV13611''"5'  Guaranteed— "circular  "sTKEB.  '  °° 

J •  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  -  BOX  R,  „  RICHFIELD  PA 


U 


SEXED 


CHICKS  raw 


SPRUNGER 


/America’s  Leading  Sexing  Instructor 

Sprunger  taught  350  Hatcherymen  how  to  sex 
Sexed  over  500.000  chicks.  The  pioneer  sexing 
expert.  Experience  counts. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Buy  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Pullets  from 
Sprunger  s  personal  flock  of  2,000  breeders 
Hens  with  records  of  200  eggs  and  better! 

I  mated  to  males  from  B  O.  P.  Dams  with  rec¬ 
ords  of  250  eggs.  90%  SEX  GUABANTEE. 

Order  with  confidence  from  the  pioneer 
I  sexer.  Also  my  own  Mating 
'  Poults  and  Ducklings.  Write 
for  FBEE  Folder.  Leghorn 
cockerels,  only  3c.  Write  Box  25. 


BUY 

NfWtOSlt 
**AT c  HE ; 

CHICKS 


od//roOT  WAYNE.  INDIANA 


Big  Daily  Hatches 
of  COLONIAL  CHICKS 

makes  possible  QUICK  SERVICE 
Thousands  shipped  safely  to  all  New 
England  states  every  season.  Why 
experiment  when  you  can  get  chicks 
from  the  world’s  largest  producers  at 
such  low  prices?  They  must  give  results  or  so  many 
wouldn  t  be  sold!  Order  direct  from  tiffs  ad.  100% 
live  delivery.  Prepaid.  White  Leghorns,  100 — $7.00: 
500— $35.00;  1 ,000— $69.00.  S.  C.  Reds.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes, 
100— $7.40;  500 — $36.50;  1 ,000— $73.00.  Assorted 
all  breeds,  100 — $5.40.  Assorted  heavy  breeds,  100 — 
$6.90.  Free  catalog  gives  complete  list,  also  hybrids 
and  sexed  chicks.  Blood  tested — approved. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS. 

Box  765,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 
LEGHORN  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  import¬ 
ers  of  TOM  BARRON 
White  Leghorns.  Our 
Breeders  are  on 
mountain  range. 
CHICK  PRICES  ARE  $8.50  per  100. 

Richfield,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  LEGHORN  FARM  B|x 


ots*‘s  qO^  cva\c*s 


Order  Now.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  25  50  100  1000 

Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70 

Buff  or  Bl.  Leghorns.  Anconas  ..  2.25  4.25  8.00  75 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Bocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

Wh.  Wyand.  B.  I.  &  N.  H.  Beds  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

N.  H.  BEDS.  Grade  A.  Guar.  Liv.  2.75  5.50  10.50  100 

Wh.  Ind.  Bunner  Ducklings  ....  4.00  7.75  15.00  145 
Carefully  Culled  Blood-tested  Chicks.  Full  Bred  selected 
Breeders.  Excellent  quality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


FRCrRAMOE^^sf^stOCil 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method. ) 
Extra  Quality  chicks  for  June  delivery  at  $7.00  per  ICO. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog.  Clucks  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 


Robert  L.  CUuter. 


Box  R. 


Kleinfeltenville.Pa. 


DAY  -OLD  and  STARTED 
Allen’s  Super- Quality  Chicks  are 
making  big  profits  for  poultrymen. 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Bocks,  Barred  Cross-Breds.  B.  I. 
Reds.  N.  H.  Beds.  Breeding  flocks 
tested  for  BWD.  Allen’s  Chicks 
will  make  money  for  YOU.  Write 
for  catalog  and  price  list. 


SUPER.  qUALlTV 


alLe/ih. 


POULTRY  FARM 
t r HATCHERY 


!  BOX  5 


SEAF0RD 


DELAWARE 


Why?  They’re  skillfully  bred,  vigorous,  high  liva¬ 
bility,  above  average  quality  and  reasonably  priced. 
We’ve  been  hatching  chicks  for  30  years  . . .  Ought 
to  know  something  about  it .  . .  We  do. 

Following  is  choice  of  11  breeds:  White  Leghorns, 
White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Partridge  Rocks,  S.  C. 
Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Col.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  White  Giants  Black  Giants,  Buff  Orpingtons. 

All  flocka  B.W.D.  tented.’  100  per  cent  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Reference:  Any  bank  in  TSffia,  Catalog  Free.  Buy  from  reliable  hrm. 

Lantz  Hatchery  Box  78  Tifflnt  Ohio 


^HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wdVS,p 

All  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  tor 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks  and 
how  to  raise  Chicks.  100  500  1000 

Large Ty pa  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  $7.00  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  Bocks  . .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Wh.  Bocks,  S.  C.  Beds  .  7.25  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Mix  $6-100.  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 
T.  J.  EH  REN2ELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


4S±  S  ATISFACTORY  CHICKS 


|,>  I .J Popular  Breeds — low  prices — liberal  guarantees. 
Also  Wh.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Free  circular.  Write 

New  Washington  Hatobcry  Box  1),  Von  Washington,!). 


JOHNSON’S  CHICKS 

hatched  from  purebred,  healthy  vigorous, 
heavy  laying  breeds.  Circular  and  price 
list  free.  Six  breeds.  100%  delivery. 

Johnson's  Hatchery,  lekesburg.  Pa. 


RI  non -  TFSTFn  N  11  Re<>9-  Red  Ro*  Barred 

DLtKJxJU-  I  EDI  ELI  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Clucks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Wh  te 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings.  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  A 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Riltenhouso,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 
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You’ve  got  to  get  these  qualities  if  you 
want  big,  husky,  profit-making  pullets 
— and  you  do  get  them  when  you  feed 


~:v,. 


Park  &  Pollard  GROWING  FEED 

- OR - 

P&P  MAN  A  MAR  LIFE-CYCLE  MASH 


V 


{ Both  La  y-or-  Bust  Feeds ) 


HOW  PARK  &  POLLARD  CAN  HELP  YOU.  Back  of  Park  & 
Pollard  "Lay -or -Bust”  line  of  feeds  is  more  than  30 
years  experience  in  the  development  and  manufacture 
of  profit-making  poultry  feeds.  That  experience  is  your 
assurance  whether  you  choose  Park  &  Pollard  Grow¬ 
ing  Feed  or  P  &  P  ManAmar  Life-Cycle  Mash.  In  using 
these  "Lay-or-Bust”  feeds,  you  know  you  are  provid¬ 
ing  all  the  essential  nutrients  in  proper  balance  for 
rapid  but  sound  growth  and  are  laying  the  right  foundation  for 
a  dock  of  real  profit-producing  layers. 

Your  nearby  P&P  dealer  can  supply  a  P&P  “Lay-or- 
Bust”  feed  for  every  need.  See  him  today  or  write . .. 

THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO..  357  HERTEL  AVE..  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

137  STATE  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


HILLPOTa^CHICKS 


QUICK  MATURING — HEAVY  LAYERS 

Proved  Profit  Makers  Over  20  Years 
Standard — Special— Super  Matings 
You’ll  take  a  Leghorns — Rocks— Reds 
lively  interest  in  FROM  MASTER  BRED  STRAINS 

these  beauties  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D. 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns:  Hollywood — Tancred  — 
Oakdale  Strains.  Barred  Rocks:  Thompson — 
Bishop  Strains.  R.  I.  Reds:To rnpkins — Knicker¬ 
bocker  Strains.  New  Hampshires. 
Hillpot-Quality  are  bred  for  high  livability  and 
rapid  growth.  Real  money  makers. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Rd.  -- 

Frenchtown.  N.  I.  lVTTilX 


SEND  FOR  THIS  MONEY  MAKING  POULTRY  \  B 00 K  TO  DAY ! 


Day  Old  Chicks  — 

3  Weeks  Old  Chicks 

4  to  12  Weeks  Old 

Pullets 

10055  Live  Delivery 
Write  quick  for  low 
1936  prices 


.argest  f 
reedinglarmin1 


> 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  saw  an  advertisement  to  raise  giant 
frogs  and  I  talked  of  getting  some  and 
signing  their  contract  for  lessons,,  five 
pairs  of  frogs  for  $47.50,  paid  monthly. 
They  agree  to  bny  all  frogs  back  at  $5  per 
dozen.  They  tell  me  they  have  a  cannery 
and  sale  for  them.  Will  you  let  me 
know  if  it  would  be  all  right  for  me  to 
join?  T.  d. 

New  York. 

Frog  meat  is  a  delicacy  bandied  in  a 
limited  way  by  high-class  stores  and  it 
is  served  in  some  high-class  hotels.  It 
is  not  as  far  as  we  can  learn  in  general 
demand.  We  do  not  approve  of  any  buy¬ 
back  propositions.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  makes  the 
following  comment : 

Dozens  of  inquiries  have  reached  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  farmers  who  want  to  know  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  making  money  by  raising 
bullfrogs. 

Doubtless,  this  sudden  interest  in  the 
frog  business  is  the  result  of  literature 
being  distributed  in  this  Commonwealth 
by  at  least  one  so-called  Trog  canning 
company”  in  a  Southern  State,  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  believe.  This  company  lias 
prepared  a  gold  paper-covered  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “A  Fortune  in  Frogs”  in  which  the 
raising  of  frogs  is  made  to  appear  most 
promising.  In  contrast  to  such  claims, 
the  State  Fish  Commission  asserts  that 
under  Penssylvania  conditions,  a  period 
of  18  to  24  months  is  required  for  the 
development  of  frogs  from  the  egg  stage 
to  the  time  of  transformation  of  the  tad¬ 
pole,  and  that  a  similar  period  elapses 
before  the  frog  develops  to  a  marketable 
size. 

The  Fish  Commission  also  reports  that 
there  are  no  successful  frog  farms  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  present  where  the 
stock  is  confined  and  reared  under  arti¬ 
ficial  conditions.  Anyone  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  the  commercial  raising  of  bull¬ 
frogs  should  write  to  the  Fish  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Harrisburg  for  its  Bulletin  No. 
6  on  the  subject. 

J.  Hansell  French,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  is  advising  farmers  who  make  in¬ 
quiry,  to  stay  by  their  “old  reliable”  do¬ 
mestic  animals  —  horses,  sheep,  cattle, 
swine  and  poultry,  and  not  take  a  “hop, 
skip  and  jump”  into  the  bullfrog  business. 

Will  you  find  out  for  me  who  the  At¬ 
lantic  Art  Studio  of  507  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  is  and  what  their  method 
of  advertising  is?  Who  is  the  Union  Fi¬ 
nance  Co.,  214  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.?  I  foolishly  signed  for  a  painting  of 
my  little  gir  1  with  the  Atlantic  Art 
Studio  of  New  York,  the  price  to  be  $7.50 
without  frame.  When  the  picture  was 
returned  it  was  framed  and  the  price  was 
$21.50.  I  have  offered  to  pay  the  original 
$7.50  if  they  will  take  back  their  frame. 
Now  the  Union  Finance  Company,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  sent  a  court  order  to  appear 
and  pay  for  said  painting  and  frame. 

New  York.  A.  B.  D. 

This  is  an  old  scheme  to  try  and  force 
a  frame  on  the  customer.  If  the  frame 
was  not  ordered  there  is  no  obligation  to 
pay  for  it.  The  Union  Finance  Company 
is  evidently  a  collection  agency  for  the 
Atlantic  Art  Company  and  the  latter 
company  has  moved  from  the  address 
given  and  did  not  leave  a  forwarding  ad¬ 
dress.  It  is  rather  ironical  for  a  defunct 
company  to  demand  payment  for  goods 
not  ordered. 

We  received  our  check  from  - 

yesterday  and  we  thank  you  most  sincere¬ 
ly  for  your  kindly  help.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  you  have  extended  the  helping 
hand  to  us  and  we  certainly  appreciate 
it.  It  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  cements 
the  friendsip  of  the  rural  people  to  this 
indispensible  publication.  W.  J.  T. 

New  York. 

We  are  glad  this  friend  got  his  money, 
and  appreciate  his  generous  credit  for  our 
part  in  it. 

What  are  the  rights  of  a  farm  renter 
by  the  year  in  regard  to  crops  such  as 
Winter  wheat,  strawberries  and  bush  ber¬ 
ries  if  farm  is  sold  or  for  some  other  rea¬ 
son  he  does  not  lease  the  farm  another 
year?  Is  a  building,  such  as  a  henhouse, 
put  up  by  owner,  on  posts  set  in  the 
ground  for  foundation  instead  of  a  wall, 
a  part  of  the  real  estate  or  can  it  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  premises  as  a  building 
that  is  on  skids  or  can  it  be  put  on  skids 
and  removed?  What  is  the  legal  status? 

New  York.  m.  m.  m. 

A  tenant  has  no  right  to  crops  that 
have  not  been  harvested.  Growing  crops 
are  considered  part  of  the  realty  and  can¬ 
not  be  cut  by  a  tenant  prior  to  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  lease  unless  they  are  ready  for 
cutting.  A  henhouse  not  permanently  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ground  and  that  can  be 
moved  without  damage  to  the  realty 
would  not  be  considered  part  of  the  realty 
and  could  be  removed,  hut  if  the  owner  of 
the  property  put  it  up  it  would  belong  to 
him  and  not  to  the  tenant  and  under  such 
circumstances  could  not  be  removed. 


Shippers  who  have  failed  to  get  pay¬ 
ment  for  produce  shipped  to  A.  E.  Meyer 
&  Co.,  47  Jay  St.,  New  York  City,  since 
July  1,  1935,  are  requested  to  file  claims 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  concern  is 
reported  to  be  definitely  out  of  business. 
The  claims  must  be  filed  promptly.  Write 
the  department  at  once  for  blanks  and 
enter  any  claim  you  may  have. 

I  am  mailing  the  letters  from  Claude 
H.  Swafford,  Ashford,  N.  C.,  which  ex- 
X>lain  the  matter.  I  collected  and  sent 
to  him  August  24,  1934,  650  Cypress 
acaule  at  two  cents  each,  and  prepaid  ex¬ 
press,  making  the  total  due  $14.88.  I 
seem  to  be  unable  to  collect  for  the  plants 
or  even  the  prepaid  express  bill.  He  does 
not  answer  my  letters.  N.  s.  W. 

Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Swafford  claims  the  plants  were 
small  and  he  could  not  handle  them.  He 
planted  them  in  his  garden  but  could  not 
sell  them.  He  had  written  that  he  had 
sold  some  and  planted  the  balance  but 
he  has  not  paid  for  any  of  them,  nor  has 
the  prepaid  express  expense  been  re¬ 
turned.  He  offers  to  return  the  plants 
but  an  offer  to  return  one  year  after  the 
transaction  is  not  acceptable. 

In  the  years  1928  and  1929  two  men 
sold  stock  in  the  Investors’  Royalty  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  in  Madison  County, 
N.  Y.,  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars. 
At  the  present  time  the  stock  that  cost  us 
$31.25  in  cash  has  been  reduced  to  10 
shares  of  a  par  value  of  $1  each.  The 
cash  value  of  these  shares  is  so  small  as 
to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning.  These 
men  recommended  this  stock  very  highly. 
Their  recommendation  was  just  as  good 
as  their  word  which  was  worthless. 

New  York.  c.  B.  c. 

There  are  many  similar  stories  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  we  can  only  repeat  to 
investigate  before  investing  your  money. 

My  son  is  very  anxious  to  better  him¬ 
self  in  a  position  and  has  started  studying 
a  course  form  the  Preparatory  Training 
Institute.  They  promise  to  train  him  for 
a  government  position,  and  say  if  he  does 
not  pass  in  his  examination  they  agree  to 
refund  his  money.  He  is  to  pay  $20  a 
month  for  four  months.  He  has  paid  in 
$30.  I  thought  it  best  to  ask  your  ad¬ 
vice  before  he  pays  in  any  more. 

New  Jersey.  w.  m.  m. 

In  as  much  as  a  contract  has  been 
signed  nothing  can  be  done  to  get  a  re¬ 
lease  unless  misrepresentation  and  fraud 
are  proven  (and  this  would  have  to  be 
taken  into  court),  or  such  schools  volun¬ 
tarily  agree  to  cancel  the  contract.  They 
are  not  inclined  to  do  this.  The  rule  is 
that  the  contract  is  enforced  even  to  the 
extent  of  getting  a  judgment  against  the 
student. 

We  bought  this  place  and  were  told 
that  the  well  was  a  party  well,  50-50, 
with  the  party  next  door.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  mentioned  in  deed  about  the  well  but 
it  is  dug  on  the  line  as  the  line  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  run  throught  the  center  of  the 
well.  Since  the  other  party  ,  put  in  im¬ 
provements,  and  since  their  pipe  is  about 
six  or  eight  inches  from  bottom  of  the 
well,  in  dry  seasons  the  water  draws  out 
as  fast  as  it  comes  in.  I  have  to  draw 
our  water  from  down  the  street.  I  have 
asked  them  to  raise  their  pipe  but  they 
have  not  done  so.  w.  w. 

New  York. 

In  our  opinion  you  have  the  right  to 
enjoy  an  equal  supply  of  water  from  the 
well  the  same  as  your  neighbor,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  pipe  could  be 
raised.  We  would  suggest  consulting  an 
attorney  and  believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  restrain  your  neighbor  from  an  im¬ 
proper  use  of  the  well  and  force  him  to 
raise  his  connecting  pipe. 

I  am  inclosing  a  label  from  our  last 
Rural  New-Yorker  to  certify  that  we 
are  subscribers.  We  like  this  magazine 
very  much,  especially  Publisher’s  Desk 
column.  It  is  highly  informative.  As  a 
consequence  we  exercise  great  caution  in 
dealing  with  strangers.  w.  E.  b. 

Ohio. 

We  are  glad  to  give  information  and  be 
of  help  to  our  readers  whether  subscri¬ 
bers  or  not  but  we  feel  a  pride  in  such 
cordial  commendation  from  a  long-time 
friend. 

Would  you  look  up  a  shipment  of  fish 
that  was  sent  November  2.  1935,  to  the 
Globe  Fish  Co.,  35  Park  Slip,  New  York 
City?  I  have  written  letters  to  them  re¬ 
questing  information  about  delay  in  pay¬ 
ing  for  them,  but  they  do  not  answer  the 
letters.  In  their  telegram,  received  the 
day  before  shipment  was  made,  they 
agreed  to  pay  14  cents  for  dressed  and  12 
cents  for  undressed.  c.  H. 

New  York. 

The  attorney  reports  these  people  are 
out  of  business  and  cannot  he  traced.  The 
account  therefore  is  worthless. 


Any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first  4  weeks 
will  be  replaced  free  or  we  will  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  desired.  We  could  not  make  this 
Guarantee  year  after  year  if  our  chicks  did  not 
possess  unusual  vigor. 


100%  free  from  reactors.  This  strain  has  made 
steady  progress  for  27  years — from  45  hens  to  44,000 
breeders.  Generations  of  scientific  breeding  has 
given  our  strain  outstanding  vigor,  large  size  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Customers  rei>ort  3-lb. 
Broilers  at  10  Weeks:  50%  Production  at  6  Months. 
Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- Red  Cross. 


44,000  Pullorum-Tested  Breeders 

Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7 


AND  PRICES 

 WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  for  size,  typo  and  ogg  production.  For  the  past  23  years  we  have  specialized 
on  breeding  and  hatching  for  hotter  and  Larger  White  Leghorns.  Why  buy  just  common  I.oghorns 
when  you  can  buy  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  at  the  same  price.  Our  Farm  is  the  Largest  and  best 
equipped  in  this  section.  Photos  of  our  farm  FREB  —  write  today.  JUNIATA  CHICKS:  Utility 
Matings  $7.50  -  100.  Siwcial  Matings  $8.00  -  100.  Started  Chicks.  2  to  3  weeks.  $12.00  -  100. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  R  -  RICHFIELD.  PA 


VIGOR 

HARDY 

NORTHERN/ 
STOCK 


InmXmnUUtGE  EGG  mm  mm  imm 


ELEVEN  GENERATIONS 
of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-teBted  breeders  back 
of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay- 


KEENE. 


ing  pens,  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers 

'S'  10*  DISCOUNT  ON  ALL  ORDERS  BOOKED  THREE  WEEKS 

PEARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R  KE 


.era.  Catalog.  / 
EEKS  AHEAD,  li 

SENE.  N.  H.  II 


y 

EVERY 

toW  CHICK 

FROM 

'26  to  30  oz. 

EGGS 


Colonial  Farm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  instate — kept  pure  blooded  from  start  Our  chicks  develop  early 
make  “no  molt”  winter  layers,  lay  at  414  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 


high  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  and  EGGS— from  “high  record”  R.  O.  1*.  parentage  N.  H.  State  accredited. 
15 WD  free — no  reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today! 

Harry  SS.Vb?.4,  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  H.  H. 


COLONIAL  FARM 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $7.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX.  R  I.  REDS .  7.50 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  .  8-50 

HEAVY  MIXED  . .  •  •  • ; . .  rm  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  evory  Monday  and  Thursday, 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R. 


500 

$35.00 

37.50 

42.50 
35.00 


1000 

$68.00 

75.00 

85.00 

68.00 


REEDERS 

LgOD-TESTED 


ELECTRICALLY 

HATCHED 


m 


Write  for  FRJ3B  catalog  givins 

C9C0LAMUS,  PA‘ 


1  We  are  in  the  F  /J  rj  Q 

1  market  for  more  E.  VI  V3  W 
TOP  PRICES— PROMPT  RETURNS 
Sliiplto 

‘‘The  Square  Deal  House” 

I  ZIMMER  &DUNKAK,  Inc. 

j  73  Duane  Street  New  York  €ity  1 

Established  1888 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 
best  prices  prompt  returns 

R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

858  Greenwich  8t.  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

Good  Results  -  Prompt  Returns. 

8.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HAY  and  STRAW 

H.  s.  HOTAMNG  601  West  33rd  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 
40  Years  Commission  Merchant — Write 

FARMER’S  ALMANAC 

tising  Medium,  reasonably  priced,  for  firms  catering  to 
rural  trade.  Several  choice  territories  available  for 
producing  salesmen.  GEIGER  BROS.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED !  P^sSTy- 

s  Velox  Prints,  2  Beautiful  Bromide  F.nlargements— 26c 
coin.  FINERFOTOS,  Box!  898-3,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

DA7AD  BLADES,  15-25©.  75-*  1 .  State  type. 
■  C  Mm  1^  Guaranteed.  Kirby  Co»,  E.  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

TOUCHWOOD  SPRING  LATCH  — Clicks  every 

»  time,  $1 .00  complete.  HOUPERT,  Clinton,  Conn. 

D  AOTC  FOR  DEICO  PLANTS,  10*  OFF. 
E  flHl  J  JAY  DKEHER  COKP.,  Ul-8th  Are-  N.  T  C. 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  AVhen  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 

Farm  Help  Wanted  | 

WANTED — Good  milker  and  teamster,  farm- 
raised  and  fully  experienced;  must  have  clean 
habits  and  be  reliable;  $23  per  month  to  start, 
with  room  and  board.  RICHILL  FARM,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MILKER  for  certified  dairy,  10  cows 
regular,  care  of  garden;  $35  and  board;  ab¬ 
solutely  no  drinking.  ADVERTISER  1984,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE1 — Experienced  poultryman  who  also  un¬ 
derstands  the  raising  of  turkeys;  wife,  good 
cook;  $50  a  month  to  the  right  couple;  excel¬ 
lent  home.  ADVERTISER  1981,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  NEAT,  efficient;  man  who  is  good 
gardener  and  driver  and  can  help  in  house  in 
emergencies;  woman  who  is  a  good  cook  and 
houseworker;  three  in  family;  write,  giving 
particulars  and  minimum  salary.  AISEN,  Os- 
cawana-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  without  children,  for  commer¬ 
cial  dairy  farm;  woman  to  board  3-6  men; 
man  to  work  on  farm  where  needed :  must  be 
licensed  to  operate  cars  in  New  York  State; 
furnished  apartment  supplied  with  heat  and 
lights;  state  experience,  references,  wages  and 
when  available  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
1985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  drive  team  and  help  milk  on 
pleasant  family  dairy  farm,  one  mile  to  town; 
excellent  home,  maintenance  and  $20  per  month. 
J.  A.  BLAKESLEE,  Newton,  N.  .1. 


IIOUSEWORKER.  COUNTRY,  adult  couple,  re¬ 
fined  home  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.;  state 
particulars  and  lowest  wages.  ADVERTISER 
1986,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  BOY,  experienced,  good  milker,  team¬ 
ster  and  truck  driver  and  year  round  position; 
no  liquor  or  smoking;  state  price  and  when  you 
can  commence  work  in  first  letter.  GEO.  M. 
BRIGGS,  R.  1-A,  Auburn,  Maine. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  young  woman,  general 
housework;  state  wages  and  references;  must 
he  good  cook.  T.  DRISCOLL,  Kauneonga  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


3  MEN  TO  WORK  on  poultry  farm,  Long  Is¬ 
land;  steady,  $15  monthly,  room,  board;  state 
age,  height,  weight  and  if  you  drive  car.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  General  farm-hand,  $25  monthly. 
NITA  S.  KELLOGG.  Falls  Village.  Conn. 


TEAMSTER,  $25  for  start,  complete  care. 
MUELLER,  Manasquan,  N.  ,1. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  man.  general  work 
modern  dairy  farm;  initiative  appreciated; 
references  first  letter.  NAKOMA  FARMS,  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y. 


MALE  WANTED — General,  strong,  handy  man, 
around  poultry  farm;  state  smallest  wages  to 
start  and  experience  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1994,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE;  COOK:  man,  handy  out  side;  ver -y 
good  home:  little  money  to  start.  JEiNfeEJN, 
Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y.  _ __ 

WANTED — Sober  man  for  general  farming,  $15 
and  board:  must  be  sober;  three  cows.  C.  W. 
JOHNSON,  Venus,  Pa. _ 

WANTED — Woman  who  seeks  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  light  housekeeping,  two  adults  and 
year-old  child;  must  have  experience;  $25,  room 
and  board.  BERTHA  ORDA,  755  Ocean  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

WANTED — Single  farmer,  Protestant  preferred; 

must  be  a  good  milker  and  teamster;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  1968,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  that  would  prefer  good  home  in 
preference  to  big  wages;  would  consider  elder¬ 
ly  man  if  handy  with  tools.  W.  A.  WAGNER, 
Linglestown,  Pa. 

MILK  ROUTE  driver  for  small  dairy;  quick, 
active,  pleasing  personality,  able  to  canvas 
and  build  trade;  Albany  County.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  1969,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong  boy  to  work  on  a  truck  farm 
in  Connecticut.  $20  monthly  with  room,  board 
and  washing.  ADVERTISER  1959,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  GENERAL  housework,  plain  cooking, 
2  adults,  2  children;  state  references,  salary, 
send  picture  in  first  letter.  62  N.  GRAND 
AVENUE,  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE;  MAN,  general  farmer;  woman,  help 
in  boarding  house;  $50  a  month.  ZIMMER¬ 
MAN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Physician  for  country  practice.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  255,  Old  Bridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman,  married, 
preferably  no  children;  modern  unfurnished 
cottage,  good  living  conditions;  Connecticut; 
must  be  good  worker,  capable,  honest;  perma¬ 
nent  job  to  right  man;  only  those  interested  in 
poultry  need  apply;  give  references  and  state 
full  particulars  and  wages  expected  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  ADVERTISER  1956,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  understands  farming;  wife  to 
keep  house  for  father  and  son;  Dutchess  Coun¬ 
ty;  2  rooms,  bath,  board.  $50  Summer.  $40  Win¬ 
ter;  first-class  reference.  ADVERTISER  1996, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Healthy,  active  cook-liousekeeper.  no 
laundry;  $25  monthly  and  tips.  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  balance  of  year  $15  monthly:  family  two 
adults.  BOX  69,  Ridgebury,  Orange  County, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Capable  young  single  house  carpen¬ 
ter  on  farm;  if  satisfactory,  go  to  Florida  for 
Winter;  $25  per  month  and  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1999,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  gardener,  han- 
dy-rnan;  wife,  laundry,  chamber  work;  first- 
class  references  required.  BOX  65,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Conn. 


CLEAN,  HONEST  man  for  flower  garden  work, 
etc.;  good  home,  small  pay.  SIBLEY,  174 
Church  St.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


GIRL,  WHITE,  general  housework,  light  laun¬ 
dry,  plain  cooking;  good  salary:  telephone 
South  Orange  2-4628.  or  write  BARBER,  47  Som¬ 
mer  Ave.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


l’OUXG  WOMAN,  preferably  22-35,  for  general 
housework,  experienced  cook ;  9  rooms.  5 

adults,  no  washing,  private  quarters  including 
room  and  bath;  write  stating  age,  experience, 
nationality,  references:  $30.  T.  N.  POPE,  8550 
Forest  Parkway,  Woodliaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ON  LONG  ISLAND,  one  fully  experienced  gar¬ 
dener,  flowers,  shrubs,  etc. ;  another  man  for 
lawn  mowing,  etc.;  fine  room  and  board;  state 
wages,  experience.  ADVERTISER  1957,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man  and  wife  to  work  farm  on 
shares;  state  capabilities.  Write  GEORGE 
ASTIIALTER,  Neversink,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  SINGLE  poultryman  desires 
change:  17  years’  experience,  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  charge.  ADVERTISER  1919,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CORNELL  MAN,  30.  army  and  forest  service  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  connection  with  nursery,  pa¬ 
per  mill,  or  lumber  company.  ADVERTISER 
1963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  seeks  position 
dairyman,  herdsman,  thoroughly  experienced, 
reliable.  BOX  135,  Barnegat,  N.  .1. 


GROOM,  FARM-HAND,  married,  experienced, 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  1962,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged 
bachelor  with  20  years’  practical  experience 
with  chickens  wants  position.  ADVERTISER 
1964,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  COLLEGE  graduate  holding  life 
certificate  desires  position  as  rural  school 
teacher.  II.  L.  FRENCH,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  VEGETABLE  gardener  wants  posi¬ 
tion;  middle-aged;  steady.  ADVERTISER 
1975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN.  34,  CLEAN  living,  learn  farming.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CHAUFFEUR,  single,  40.  Catholic, 
desires  permanent  position,  city,  country.  W. 
RODNEY,  106-38  144th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  boy.  17,  strong,  capable,  handy, 
drive,  garden  work;  job  Summer;  board,  nomi¬ 
nal  pay.  ADVERTISER  1987,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  practical  nurse  or  house¬ 
keeper,  by  middle-aged,  refined,  responsible 
woman;  Pennsylvania  only;  excellent  wages, 
best  references.  ADVERTISER  1989,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


GOOD  DRY-HAND  milker  seeks  permanent  barn 
or  light  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  1990,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


ASSISTANT  GARDENER,  22,  general  farm  and 
garden  experience,  also  under  glass.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  1991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  position  on  dairy  farm, 
or  caretaker  on  estate;  best  of  references. 
ADVERTISER  1992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WISH  position,  cook-houseworker,  gar¬ 
dener-carpentry,  lawn,  handy.  ADVERTISER 
2004,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Position  on  private  estate  by  an 
energetic  single  middle-aged  American  Prot¬ 
estant,  experienced  with  the  general  case  of 
livestock  and  in  the  making  of  good  dairy  but¬ 
ter:  can  furnish  the  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MIDDLE-AGED  old-fashioned  Vermont  cou¬ 
ple  would  like  the  position  as  caretakers  of 
your  small  farm  where  you  spend  your  Sum¬ 
mers  or  week-ends,  or  with  man  alone  on  farm; 
no  liquor,  tobacco  or  driving;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  GERMAN-AMERICAN  of  cul¬ 
tured  background  and  with  unquestionable  ref¬ 
erences,  great  lover  of  nature,  for  many  years 
office  manager  and  head  bookkeeper  New  Y'ork 
City  concern,  would  like  to  settle  in  the  coun¬ 
try  or  mountains  where  he  could  look  after  the 
interests  of  owner  of  estate  or  modern  farm. 
Beautifying  the  garden,  keeping  lawn  in  trim, 
looking  after  the  animals  always  has  been  his 
hobby.  Has  driver’s  license.  A  good  home  and 
possibly  a  few  dollars  per  month  would  cover 
all  his'  needs.  ADVERTISER  1998,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  Swedish  man  desires  position; 

have  experience  with  dairy,  poultry,  some 
gardening:  private  or  commercial,  private  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
2003.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR.  GARDENER,  handy,  own  tools, 
flower,  vegetable,  poultry  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  honest,  reliable,  fully  experi¬ 
enced,  best  reference,  also  farm  school  gradu¬ 
ate;  capable  of  taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK, 
357  Ninth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 


COUPLE  AVISHES  country  position;  man  Swed¬ 
ish;  gardener,  caretaker,  driving,  general  re¬ 
pairs;  wife.  American;  cook,  laundress;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2000,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


AYATKINS  GLEN — General  farm.  225  acres.  2 
houses,  barn,  timber,  young  orchard.  AA’.  M. 
LLOY'D.  Harriman.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Grafton,  N.  H..  Summer  home,  200 
acres,  house  10  rooms,  two  large  barns,  all 
roofs  covered  with  asbestos  slate  shingles;  large 
sugar  orchard,  large  amount  growing  pine.  lVi 
miles  to  depot :  on  State  highway running  wa¬ 
ter.  steam  heat:  fine  location  for  over-night 
camps.  E.  A.  APPLETON,  303  Lafayette  St., 
Salem,  Mass. 

FAIRFIELD  CENTER,  Conn.,  696  Post  Road, 
10-room  house  with  large  lot;  good  place  for 
business;  inquire  on  premises. 


FOR  SALE  —  125-acre  dairy  farm,  cheap. 
HENRY  IIAUSMANN,  Middleburg.  N.  Y. 


5J'n  ACRES.  BEAUTIFUL  location,  large  stream. 

10-room  house,  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental 
trees.  outbuildings;  near  town;  electricity; 
$4,500.  terms.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburgh.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  cottage,  house.  Southern 
Maine:  six  rooms,  bath,  lights,  water;  % 
acre  land.  ADA’ERTISER  1967,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AV ANTED  TO  RENT  modern  chicken  farm,  ca¬ 
pacity  one  thousand  or  more:  send  full  par¬ 
ticulars'.  ADA'ERTISER  1983,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Man,  wife,  with  stock,  tools,  to  run 
unequipped  250-acre,  26-cow  dairy  farm;  90 
tons  hay  cut  1935,  good  pasture;  no  boozer  or 
smoker;  permanent  job  if  satisfactory ;  refer¬ 
ence;  stamp  for  reply.  ADA’ERTISER  1970, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  modern  farm 
home,  3  adults;  $20  monthly.  ADVERTISER 
1972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  and  teamster,  single, 
salary  $25  month  and  board.  FRANK  HAU¬ 
LER.  219  Bloomiugdale  Road,  Pleasant  Plains, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


IIOUSEWORKER,  FOND  of  children,  good  home, 
T  $20  per  month  start.  MRS.  S.  KAZDIN,  553 
Lenox  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Young  girl  or  older  woman,  white, 
as  cook  in  small  private  family;  Columbia 
County;  $30  per  month;  other  maid  kept;  steady 
Potion  in  considerate  home.  ADVERTISER 
L'i4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AV  ANTED  —  General  houseworker,  Protestant, 
good  cook,  economical,  conscientious,  immacu- 
:  .e:  two  small  children,  very  happy  home  40 
miles  front  New  York;  want  real  character,  ref- 
Photograph;  wages  $40  per  month.  AD- 
VER1ISER  1978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL  WANTED,  assist  general  housework 
n giving  details.  145  HARVARD  AVE 
Rockville  Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MARRIED  man,  active,  sober, 
trustworthy,  refined,  educated,  assist  garden, 
poultry,  kennel;  handy,  no  driving;  in  exchange 
for  use  small  cottage  on  premises  or  vicinity; 
moderate  salary;  would  rent  small  house  if  op¬ 
portunity  for  work:  Westchester  or  Long  Island 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  1965,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN.  single.  25  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  all  branches  including  wild  and  do¬ 
mesticated  waterfowl.  pheasants  and  wild 
game;  turkeys  a  specialty;  expert  with  incuba¬ 
tors:  excellent  executive  ability,  hard  worker; 
capable  to  take  charge  private  or  commercial 
plant:  please  state  wages  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  1958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMMERCIAL  MAN.  50.  Christian,  single,  alert. 

desires  settle  in  the  country.  Like  to  hear 
from  owner  of  dog  kennel,  fur  farm,  or  other 
enterprise  where  he  could  assist  in  the  work 
paying  inexpensive  rate  for  maintenance  in 
congenial  home.  Later,  might  consider  nominal 
investment.  Have  car.  Brief,  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  necessary  for  proper  evaluation  of  offer. 
ADA’ERTISER  1982,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


EXPERIENCED.  RELIABLE  farm-hands  of  all 
kinds,  also  tractor  operators  and  teamsters; 
inexperienced  workers  $15  to  $20  per  month; 
experienced  $25  to  $40  per  month;  full  main¬ 
tenance;  single  or  married;  employer  must  pay 
transportation  one  way.  S’.  A.  FREE  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  BUREAU,  533  West  48th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE.  300  acres  good  land,  on 
Route  9-AV.  $75  per  acre.  HYMAN  FRIED¬ 
MAN,  AATest  Coxsackie,  N.  Y’. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  or  buy,  small  equipped 
poultry  farm  near  New’  Y’ork.  ADA’ERTISER 
1960,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


COTTAGE  FOR  RENT,  screened  porch,  A-No.-l 
drinking  water,  swimming  pool.  GUY’  P. 
MERCER,  Hillsdale,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Property,  Montauk  Highway.  Long 
Island,  50  miles  New  York  City:  modern  9- 
room  house,  improvements,  half  acre,  excellently 
located;  three-car  garage;  ideal  location  doctor, 
dentist  or  funeral  director  seeking  to  establish 
business;  neither  profession  represented  in  vil¬ 
lage:  draw  from  large  surrounding  territory; 
sacrifice  settle  estate:  terms.  PERRY  AA’INE- 
GAR,  Bay  Shore.  N.  Y’. 


PRODUCTIA’E  CHAUTAUQUA  County.  N.  Y’., 
fruit  farm;  only  (4  mile  from  U.  S.  Route 
No.  20;  40  acres,  18  productive  tillage,  fine  for 
cash  crops;  20  acres  grapes  in  good  bearing 
condition:  attractive,  modern  house,  furnace, 
bath;  natural  gas  for  lighting  and  fuel;  elec¬ 
tricity  available:  40-ft.  barn,  other  buildings; 
good  markets:  only  $4,800;  write  for  circular  on 
this  and  other  opportunities.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


AVANTED — One  to  three  acres,  farming  section, 
cash.  ADVERTISER  1955,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


25-ACRE  WOOD-LOT.  $69.  PI.  L.  FRENCH, 
Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


LOTS  FOR  SALE,  two  adjoining,  each  100-ft. 

front,  running  back  from  State  highway  on 
bluff  to  Oneida  Lake,  village  of  Cleveland; 
terms  cash.  $500  each.  Address  HENRY’  L. 
FOSTER.  AVashington  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg., 
AVashington.  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE — 90-acre  farm,  Clayton,  Mass.,  7- 
room  house,  20-cow  barn,  outbuildings;  on 
main  road,  near  several  towns,  3  milk  markets; 
reasonable.  GEORGE  DICKENS,  Canaan,  Conn. 


$1,000  INCOME  A  YEAR,  exclusive  of  dairy 
crops,  high  elevation,  running  water,  8-room 
house,  2  barns,  sugar-house  and  equipment;  slate 
roofs;  2  pastures,  20  tillage;  200  M  timber, 
stock  and  tools:  $5,500.  GEORGE  D.  EVANS, 
Putney,  Vermont. 


AVILL  SACRIFICE  7%-aere  poultry  farm  near 
Vineland,  500  chickens,  asparagus,  strawber¬ 
ries,  farm  implements.  6-room  bungalow,  elec¬ 
tric:  $4,000.  ADVERTISER  1973,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM,  4  ACRES,  near  Sharon  Springs;  suitable 
Summer  home  or  retired  couple;  good  house, 
water  inside.  ADVERTISER  1976,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM,  100  ACRES,  Dutchess  County;  excellent 
soil;  sacrifice.  ADA’ERTISER  ‘l977,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  FARMER  wants  to  rent  general 
farm  near  good  markets,  cash  or  shares,  or 
with  option  of  buying;  what  have  you  to  offer? 
ADA  ERTISER  1980,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


80-ACRE  FARM  in  the  Catskills,  30-acre  or 
chard,  good  buildings,  bungalow,  garage,  big 
house  with  running  hot  and  cold  water,  electric, 
heat,  telephone,  near  churches  and  schools;  ex¬ 
cellent  boarding  section:  on  account  of  age  for 
sale.  Inquire  SCIIOENBERGER,  226  East  53rd 
St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


BAY  PORT.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Fairview  Ave.,  desir¬ 
able  Summer  country  home,  9  modern  room 
house,  sunporc-h,  electric,  barn,  2-car  garage  3 
choice  acres.  HENRY  STAUB. 


I  \J  1\  iiA  JjIj- 


xarin  in  ueiaware,  suitable 
poultry;  8-room  house  with  bath  and  hot  wa- 
ter  heat;  barn  and  large  henhouse;  electricity 
and  running  water  in  all  buildings:  price  $5  000 
AVrite  AV.  J.  AA’ILBERT,  1100  E.  New  York 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RENT  —  7-room  Summer  house,  garden,  near 
High  Point,  Orange  County,  for  season;  nice 
quiet  place;  reasonable.  CHAS.  YANKA’AC 
Rt.  2,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y’. 


FOR  SALE  Fruit  farm  and  income  producing 
sweet  and  sour  cherry  and  apple  orchard:  120 
acres.  12-room,  also  foreman’s  house,  other 
necessary  buildings:  Grand  Traverse  Region  near 
Lake  Michigan;  bargain.  BOX  68,  Station  B, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


BOARDING  HOUSE  farm  of  114  acres,  lake 
frontage,  new  14-room  house,  hard-wood  floors, 
open  fireplaces,  bath,  etc.;  guest  list  available 
to  purchaser;  $S,000,  $5,000  cash.  FAY,  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y’. 


BUNGALOAV,  4  ROOMS,  furnished,  improve- 
ments,  SO  miles  New  York;  plot  50x250-  near 
lake;  rental,  season  $175;  sale  $1,500.  cash  $400 
terms  suitable.  BOX  179,  AA’urtsboro.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 74-acre  Hudson  A’alley  dairy  farm. 

plenty  wood  and  water;  electricity;  one  mile 
to  railroad  and  bus  lines.  ADA’ERTISER  1993 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM,  115  ACRES,  sugar  bush  and  other  tim¬ 
ber,  good  soil,  poor  buildings:  price  $2  000 
A,  L.  SAUNDERS.  AVestfield.  X.  Y 

FOR  SALE — Four  farms,  one  filling  station,  one 

water-front  home;  owner.  TYSON,  Bivalve, 
Md. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


*  BELMONT  honey  (liquid)  5-pound  pail 

$1.10,  2  $2.  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25.  postpaid- 
creamed  honey  will  please  you.  FRANK  M  4N- 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  A’ermont. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  fine  light  $5.  buckwheat  $4.20, 
not  prepaid:  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  AA’. 
LESSER.  Fayetteville,  N.  Y’. 


GOOD  PURE  maple 
sugar  $1.50  per 
zone.  SCHUYLER 
N.  Y. 


syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  soft 
5-lb.  pail;  delivered  third 
AA'INSLOAV,  Stony  Creek, 


MY’  BEST  CLOA'ER  honey,  6  lbs.  $1,  postpaid. 

HARRY  BOYER.  Denver,  Pa.  V  P 

FANCY  GRADE  maple  syrup  $2.25  gal.  Grade 
A  $2.10,  sugar  10-lb.  pail  $3.  5  lbs. “$1.60  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  BENJ.  HOXIE,  Proetorsville 
A’ermont. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — Feed  mixer,  capacity  1,200  pounds. 

run  by  gasoline  engine,  and  one  wet  mash 
mixer.  R.  H.  DOSCHER,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED  TO  BUY’  pictures  by  Frost,  old  books, 
pamphlets,  maps,  documents,  letters;  send  list 
?,n‘l  wanieU:  enclose  stamp.  CORNELIUS 

KUZBIK,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

LEATHER  COLORED  Italian  queens,  bred  for 

honey  production;  young  and  healthy;  re«dv 

2“  slUpBienEi  Postpaid.  SPAULDING  & 
SON,  R.  2,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

AA  ANTED  PLOAA’  to  plow  rough  ground:  state 

type,  condition  and  price.  ADA’ERTISER  2002 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


Country  Board 


~] 


SUMMER  BOARDING  for  Christian  family 

mother  and  3  young  children;  prefer  house  on 
farm  with  no  other  guests;  not  over  45  miles 
from  New  York  City;  house  must  have  modern 
conveniences  such  as  bath,  lavatory  and  tele¬ 
phone  and  be  reasonably  near  railroad  station- 
give  full  description  and  monthly  rate  4T)- 
VERTISER  1966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 

BOARDING  HOME  for  children  from  6  to  12 

years  $6  weekly.  ADA’ERTISER  1961,  care 
Kural  New-Yorker. 


.uudlkn  farm-home.  Northern  Penn- 

VTPW-rTewii  aiov/00mS’  f.ood  foCKl:  Gentiles.  AD- 
A  ERTISER  19<1,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


AVANTED — Boarders,  shady  lawn  farm 
tians  only.  MRS.  SHERER,  Ridgebury, 


Chris- 
N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper1  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  ttvo  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

TBE  RURAL  NEW-V0RKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 


Notes  on  Potatoes 

I  was  quite  interested  in  Daniel  Dean’s 
article  on  the  origin  and  varieties  of  the 
potato  and  I  can  explain  the  reasons  why 
the  growing  of  new  varieties  stopped 
when  it  did,  as  I  am  probably  one  of  the 
few  survivors  left  of  those  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  in  the  90's.  I  was  a 
young  man  then  and  most  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  were  older  and  some  of 
them  quite  elderly  men.  The  work  stopped 
because  the  general  public,  including  the 
larger  seedsmen,  apparently  lost  all  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  we  were  endeavoring 
to  do.  Not  being  well  known  I  found  it 
impossible  to  interest  the  seedsmen  in  the 
least  although  I  originated  some  excel¬ 
lent  early  sorts  and  had  a  fair  local  trade 
in  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  where  I  was 
living  at  the  time. 

I  got  the  Rural  New-Yorker  variety 
when  it  first  came  out  and,  although  I 
never  liked  the  variety  on  account  of  the 
quality,  as  it  never  is  of  the  best  quality 
and  unless  soil  and  season  are  both  right 
for  it,  is  apt  to  be  decidedly  inferior  and 
with  many  hollow  hearts,  nevertheless  the 
thick  leathery  leaf  and  its  tine  appear¬ 
ance  and  heavy  yield  impressed  me,  so  I 
raised  many  seedlings  from  it  as  its  blos¬ 
soms  readily  formed  seed  balls  when  fer¬ 
tilized  with  pollen  from  a  seed-bearing 
kind.  None  of  the  progeny  seemed  to 
have  any  special  value  except  in  one  in¬ 
stance.  Many  of  the  seedlings  were  pur¬ 
ple  and  one  of  these  seemed  extra  good. 
From  a  single  seed  ball  I  obtained  from 
this  kind  I  had  one  plant  that  yielded 
two  pounds  the  first  season,  the  largest 
potato  weighing  three-fourths  of  a  pound. 
It  developed  into  a  superior  intermediate 
variety.  Long  and  flattened  in  shape  and 
light  red  in  color  and  a  big  yielder  and  of 
excellent  quality.  It  had  one  of  the  best 
vines  I  ever  saw.  A  very  heavy  upright 
stalk  but  quite  branching  and  with  thick 
leaves  and  purple  blossoms.  I  named  it 
Red  Cross  and  have  often  wished  since 
coming  here  I  could  get  some  of  the  seed. 
I  never  distributed  them  much  as  the  call 
was  for  round  white  potatoes,  but  I  re¬ 
member  selling  a  few  at  our  town  fair  to 
a  man  living  near  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  and 
seeing  the  variety  shown  at  the  Ulster 
County  Fair  in  Ellenville  two  years  later 
by  a  man  living  near  Wallkill,  so  they 
may  have  spread  farther  than  I  thought. 

Delaware.  benj.  h.  sheeley. 


In  your  issue  of  April  11,  I  read  with 
much  interest  the  article,  “Who  Knows 
the  Champion  Potato  of  Ireland?”  That 
question  brings  to  my  mind  those  days 
I  was  a  small  boy  at  the  time  around 
1880  when  the  first  Champions  came  to 
our  part  of  the  country,  about  2S  miles 
south  of  Belfast  in  the  County  of  Down. 
We  had  what  was  called  White  Rock  and 
Red  Rock.  There  were  always  a  number 
of  bad  ones  in  the  White  Rocks.  Now  by 
bad  I  do  not  mean  rotten  but  with  a 
black  skin  and  an  offensive  smell.  Pigs 
and  cattle  would  eat  them  and  we  could 
keep  them  for  a  long  time,  so  the  loss 
was  not  total.  The  Champions  came 
along  and  what  a  change  our  landlord 
got ;  several  tons  from  Scotland  sold  56 
pounds  for  $2.50.  I  remember  quite  well 
the  first  of  them  growing ;  they  certainly 
did  look  good.  We  used  no  fertilizer,  just 
good  barnyard  manure.  That  first  year, 
and  for  several  years  afterwards,  the 
Champions  were  grown  and  around  No¬ 
vember  1  we  had  to  shake  them  off  the 
stalks,  but  my  what  a  crop — about  30 
at  each  stalk  and  most  of  them  as  large 
as  turnips. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  your  readers 
know  what  a  ridge  (potato)  is?  The 
ridge  was  about  four  feet  wide,  you  could 
plow  the  four-foot  space  lightly  on  sod 
land,  then  leave  about  two  feet  of  sod ; 
level  the  plowed  land  and  put  your  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  four  feet,  then  drop  your  po¬ 
tatoes  about  a  foot  apart  each  way,  then 
with  a  spade  dig  to  a  line  and  cover  the 
potatoes,  using  one-half  of  the  space  for 
covering  on  each  side  of  ridge.  That  was 
all  the  cultivation  they  got  until  they 
came  up  through  when  you  dug  deeper  in 
the  trench  and  smothered  them. 

As  you  know  we  had  no  bugs,  but  I 
believe  now  they  have  the  blight,  same  as 
we  have.  I  saw  two  examples  of  it  in 
1908.  One  garden  of  half  an  acre  of 
potatoes  was  planted  and  the  plot  had  a 
hawthorn  hedge  around  it  about  six  feet 
high.  On  the  north  side  there  was  a 
break  in  the  hedge  and  the  wind  came  one 
night  in  August  and  killed  a  strip  through 
that  gap  across  to  the  far  side.  Another 
man  who  would  not  spray  did  not  believe 
in  it.  He  had  a  plot  in  a  field  belonging 
to  another  man  who  also  had  potatoes  in 
same  plot.  I  saw  the  plot  before  the 
blight  struck  and  the  man  who  sprayed 
saved  his,  the  other  lost.  He  would  not 
believe  it  even  then.  HUGH  cromie. 

Massachusetts. 


Get  the  first-choice  economy 
tire  that  gives  you  the 
Goodyear  Margin  of  Safety 

YOU  KNOW  about  the  Goodyear 
Margin  of  Safety  —  the  proved 
ability  of  Goodyear’s  center-traction 
tread  to  stop  a  car  quickest  —  the 
best  protection  against  skidding  into 
accidents.. 

You  get  that  extra  safety  in  this 
handsome,  low-priced  Goodyear 
Pathfinder  that  costs  no  more  than 
unknown,  unproved  tires.  That’s 
one  big  reason  why  it’s  the  world’s 
first-choice  economy  tire,  bought  by 
more  and  more  thrifty  millions 
every  year. 

Four  great  extra-value  features 

EXTRA-THICK  TREAD . . .  wide,  fiat,  tough 
•  .  .  containing  extra  rubber  to  give 
you  many  thousands  of  extra  miles. 

CENTER  TRACTION  .  .  .  deep-cut,  road¬ 
holding,  quick-stopping  grip  in  the 
center  of  the  tread . . .  that  gives  you 
the  Goodyear  Margin  of  Safety  .  .  * 
and  more  traction  off  the  road l 

PATENTED  SUPERTWIST  CORD  ...  61% 

more  resilient  than  other  cord  .  .  . 
gives  maximum  blowout  protection 
in  every  ply. 

MORE  SHOULDER  NON-SKID  AND 
PRISMED  SIDEWALLS  .  .  .  give  more 
"hold”  on  curves  .  .  .  more  grip  in 
ruts  and  mud. 


milSAFE! 


Every  inch  a  Goodyear 

Guaranteeing  Pathfinder’s  high 
value  is  the  Goodyear  name  and 
houseflag  on  its  sturdy  sidewall  — 
the  quality  mark  of  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  tire  manufacturer  that  tells  you 
it’s  safe  to  be  thrifty  at 
prices  starting  as  low  as  - 


ffUithfinxl&r 


pathfinder 
truck  tires 


JAACTiow- 

^ohwahos 

_  A  NO 

b*ckwa  ros 


_  real  money' 
savers  with  all 

Goodyear’s  time- 

proved  safetyand 

mileage  features. 


8  OUTSTANDING 
GRANGE  FEATURES 

All  cleverly  illustrated  in  our 
big  folder  —  you’ll  be  truly 
amazed  !  Don’t  select  ANY 
silo  until  you  get  this  folder 
with  full  details  and  present 
low  prices. 


Grmige  Silo  C° 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  Nevr- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


SILOS 


ink.  oatRVMnni 

Save  yourself  twenty  to  fifty 
dollars  by  taking  advantage 
of  our  unusually  attractive 
Silo  offer.  A  card  today  will 
explain  how  we  can  save  you 
this  money  on  a  patented 
Economy  Silo. 

Exclusive  features  you 
have  never  seen  in  a  Silo  make 
the  Economy  the  Silo  vatue  of 
today. 

No  obligation — just  a  card 
will  bring  you  details  of  our 
low  price  and  easy  terms. 
Write  our  nearest  Sales  Branch 
M.  FRAWLEY 

800  State  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

A,  A.  IIUKI) 

Lebanon,  New  Hampshire 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  K  Frederick,  Md. 


FARQU1HAR—  IRON  AGE  CROP 
PROTECTION  “FARM  HANDS"- 
will  take  a  big  load  off  your  shoulders 
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THE  WHIP-POOR-WILL 


Our  Birds 


Return  Home 


(Photos  Courtesy  U.  S.  Biological  Survey) 


Birds  are  sanitary  in  tlieir  habits.  They  bathe 
as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  their  bodies  clean. 
Even  in  times  of  drought,  after  a  heavy  shower, 
Cardinals  and  many  other  kinds  of  birds  may  be 
seen  slipping  through  the  tree-tops,  emptying  the 
leaf-cups  that  hold  hits  of  water  and  letting  it  fall 
on  their  bodies  while  they  go  through  the  same 
motions  as  if  they  were  at  a  pool. 

The  parents  in  the  wrens’  family  catch  the  drop¬ 
pings  from  their  children  before  any  pieces  touch 
the  nest,  and  they  carry  the  refuse  far  enough  away 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  disease. 

A  BIRD  IS  LOYAL 


A  bird  is  loyal  to  his  family  and  to  mankind.  They 
are  loyal  to  their  children,  and  do  not  desert  them 
until  they  are  strong  and  large  enough  to  provide 
footl.  They  are  loyal  to  man  and  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  harvest  his  food  crops  and  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  life. 


A  BIRD  IS  HELPFUL 


The  insectivorous  birds  save  human  lives  every 
day  by  destroying  mosquitoes,  blood-sucking  gnats 
and  flies.  The  Night  hawks.  Whip-poor-wills,  Chuck- 
willswidows,  Chimney  Swifts  and  Swallows  de¬ 
stroy  billions  of  insects  in  a  single  night,  making  the 
earth  a  place  where  you  may  dwell  and  be  free  of 
malaria  and  many  other  human  ills. 


A  BIRD  IS  FRIENDLY 


A  bird  is  friendly  to  man,  and  never  shuns  him 
when  he  has  proven  himself  friendly  to  the  birds. 
A  bird  shies  about  the  human  family  because  man 
in  the  past  has  not  proven  himself  trustworthy. 
Birds  that  have  been  kindly  treated  respond  by 
showing  that  they  are  unafraid  of  man,  and  trust  in 
him  as  they  do  a  tree  growing  in  a  park. 

A  BIRD  IS  COURTEOUS 
Did  you  ever  see  a  bird  when  it  is  undignified? 
He  is  kind  to  all  people.  Even  the  Penguin  of  the 
cold  regions  of  the  antarctic  on  meeting  a  man  or  a 
band  of  other  Penguins,  halt,  while  the  leader  bows 
courteously.  If  the  man  fails  to  respond  to  the 
courteous  salutation,  the  leader  will  not  move  on,  but 


THE  ROBIN 

finally  repeats  the  bow.  As  soon  as  he  receives  a 
response,  he  draws  a  circle  in  the  air  with  his  beak 
which  is  his  way  of  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
from  the  man,  and  then  proceeds  on  his  way. 

A  BIRD  IS  KIND  AND  OBEDIENT 
A  bird  is  kind  to  his  race,  and  always  kind  to 
man.  When  man  shows  his  kindly  feelings  towards 
the  birds,  they  will  know  no  such  thing  as  fear  of 
the  human  race.  A  young  bird  obeys  his  parents. 
When  danger  threatens  the  young  of  the  Meadow¬ 
lark,  the  mother  sounds  a  note  of  warning,  and  the 
young  conceal  themselves  in  the  grass.  Not  until 
she  comes  forth,  flies  ahead  and  displays  the  white 
feathers  on  her  tail,  will  her  children  stir. 

A  BIRD  IS  CHEERFUL 
A  bird  is  always  cheerful.  It  is  this  perennial 
good  cheer  that  makes  them  favorable  with  all  men 
and  women.  Even  when  a  mother  bird  is  grieving 
over  the  loss  of  a  child  from  a  prowling  cat  or  from 
the  slingshot,  or  from  a  gun,  she  conducts  herself 
in  a  cheerful  manner. 

A  BIRD  IS  BRAVE 

A  bird  never  gives  up  until  overtaken  by  death,  or 
from  exhaustion.  He  defends  his  family,  and  some 
species  will  protect  smaller  kinds  of  birds  from  im¬ 
positions.  For  example,  I  recently  saw  a  Mocking¬ 
bird  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  little  Carolina  Wren 
who  was  being  assaulted  by  five  English  Sparrows. 
The  Wren  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice  for  his  big 
buddy,  and  in  the  meantime  50  other  Sparrows  ar¬ 
rived  as  curiosity  seekers.  When  the  Mocker  came 
in,  all  the  birds  took  flight  leaving  him  and  the 
Wren  alone.  Many  observations  I  have  made  of  the 
bravery  of  birds.  I  recall  seeing  a  mother  Flicker 
whose  five  children  were  being  teased  by  that  many 
Redheads.  The  mother  would  hide  on  the  pole  just 
behind  the  opening  that  held  her  precious  family. 
As  the  Redheads  flew  past  the  pole,  one  by  one, 
they  would  stop  and  stick  their  heads  inside.  The 
mother  who  was  hiding  was  quick  to  dart  around 
and  drive  them  off.  The  Mocking  bird  is  one  of  the 
bravest  birds  and  is  not  even  afraid  of  Crows  or 
cats  when  his  family  is  in  danger. 

A  BIRD  IS  REVERENT 
A  bird  is  faithful  to  his  teachings.  He  loves 
music  and  the  beautiful  and  wholesome  things  in 
life.  How  do  we  know  but  that  birds  have  a  religion 
of  their  own  and  are  reverent  in  their  thought  of 
their  Maker?  Where  is  the  man  who  can  sit  and 
watch  a  Woodtlirush  while  he  sings  his  soul-stirring 
songs  without  wondering  (Continued  on  Page  501) 


THE  LOGGERHEAD  SHRIKE 
IIEY'RE  back  again,  as  sure  as  you're 
living.  From  Central  America,  South 
America  and  the  Gulf  Coast  coun¬ 
try  they  have  traveled.  Bands  put  on 
the  legs  of  some  of  them  tell  us  that 
many  of  them  are  the  same  birds 
that  spent  the  last  Summer  with  us.  How  did  they 
find  their  way  back  to  the  same  woodland  or  mead¬ 
ow?  Don't  ask  me.  I  cannot  tell. 

A  great  nocturnal  movement  started  from  the 
tropics  in  late  Winter  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  good  men  go  to  attend  a  world-wide  con¬ 
vention.  While  you  are  asleep  they  are  on  the  wing, 
and  when  you  wake  up  in  the  night  from  the  latter 
part  of  March  until  the  month  of  May  you  hear 
spooky  noises  overhead.  It  is  nothing  but  the  migra¬ 
tory  calls  of  the  various  kinds  of  birds  who  choose 
to  travel  after  night.  When  daylight  comes,  they  can 
find  food  and  rest  up. 

A  bird  is  a  first-class  traveler  and  an  admirable 
scout.  He  enjoys  wholesome  adventures.  His  life 
is  made  up  of  thrilling  experiences.  Recently  while 
I  was  awaiting  my  time  on  a  program  with  officials 
of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  on  hearing  the  Scout 
laws'  repeated,  I  checked  up  and  found  that 
birds  are  observing  all  the  Scout  laws.  Let’s  see : 


A  BIRD  IS  TRUSTWORTHY 


I  wish  half  of  the  full-grown  men  I  know  were  as 
trustworthy  as  a  bird.  A  bird  does  not  lie,  neither 
does  he  cheat.  I  often  have  the  Blue  Jay  brought 
up  before  me  by  some  person  who  exj>ects  me  to  sen¬ 
tence  him  to  the  electric  chair  because  he  occasion¬ 
ally  eats  an  egg  from  the  nest  of  some  neighbor  bird. 
While  I  do  not  approve  of  this  deed,  yet  I  reflect 
that  I,  myself,  am  not  perfect,  and  with  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  I  may  make  to  improve  myself,  I  shall  die  sin¬ 
ful.  When  I  hear  the  Blue  Jay  charged  with  this 
heinous  crime  against  bird  civilization,  I  turn  the 
question  to  his  accuser,  and  ask,  “How  many  eggs 
enter  your  diet  each  day?”  The  jay  has  only  a  very 
few  weeks  in  the  year  that  he  has  access  to  eggs,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  eat  many,  but  a  man  fusses  if 
he  cannot  get  them  12  months  in  the  year.  Would 
he  then  deny  the  jay  from  enjoying  a  single  egg? 
Who  knows  but  that  his  nature  calls  for  the  vita¬ 
mins  that  an  egg  contains? 

A  BIRD  IS  THRIFTY  AND  CLEAN 
The  Red-headed  woodpecker  stores  acorns  in  holes 
in  dead  trees  and  in  telephone  poles  for  the  grubs 
they  contain  for  use  on  days  when  food  may  be  hard 
to  find.  A  bird  wastes  nothing. 


THE  CAROLINA  WREN 


THE  WOOD  THRUSH 


THE  RUBY-THROATED  HUMMINGBIRD 
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Chance  Seedlings 

My  earliest  recollection  of  seedling  fruit  trees  runs 
back  to  the  time  when  my  father  was  installed  as 
manager  of  a  large  farm,  which  originally  had  been 
four  farms  owned  by  pioneers,  on  each  of  which  was 
a  large  orchard,  all  of  which  were  made  up  of  seed¬ 
ling  trees,  grown  for  seeds  brought  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  the  saddle  bag  of  one  of  the  settlers.  The 
orchard  adjacent  to  the  house  we  lived  in  had  been 
thoroughly  top-grafted,  in  part,  so  we  had  many  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  kinds  of  apples  which  were  popular  in 
those  days,  as  well  as  many  varieties  as  there  were 
trees  which  grew  on  the  original  seedlings.  Some  of 
the  seedling  apples  were  very  good  but  most  of  them 
were  good  only  for  cider.  To  be  sure  there  was 
quite  a  number  of  trees  which  bore  apples  that 
tasted  good  and  I  remember  particularly  one  tree 
that  was  a  profuse  bearer  of  small  yel¬ 
low  apples  which  were  very  sweet. 

Among  other  seedling  trees  that  I 
have  known  was  one  that  came  up 
among  the  briers  and  other  small 
shrubbery  that  grew  in  the  corners  of 
an  old-fashioned  “snake"  fence,  made 
of  rails.  This  tree  bore  large  and  very 
red  apples  which  were  honey  sweet. 

The  apples  ripened  in  the  Fall  and 
were  in  demand  as  one  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  apple  butter.  As  it  grew  on 
the  farm  of  a  relative,  my  parents  were 
of  the  favored  few  who  got  apples 
from  this  tree  to  use  in  making  apple 
butter  and  I  remember  very  distinctly 
the  weary  hours  I  spent  pushing  an  ap¬ 
ple  butter  stirrer  back  and  forth  while 
the  smoke  from  the  outdoor  fire  over 
which  the  mixture  was  cooked  blew  in 
my  eyes,  no  matter  on  which  side  I 
stood.  The  big  copper  kettle,  holding 
15  or  20  gallons  would  be  suspended 
on  a  pole  over  the  fire  and  nearly  filled 
with  fresh  cider  made  from  sour  ap¬ 
ples.  Then  the  raw  sweet  apples  would 
be  put  in  the  fresh  cider  and  the  stir¬ 
ring  would  begin.  As  the  contents  of 
the  kettle  evaporated,  more  apples 
would  be  added  to  1  >o  worn  out  by  stir¬ 
ring  them.  These  apples  wore  out  easily, 
but  when  we  had  to  resort  to  Tallman 
Sweets  for  filling  in  making  apple  but¬ 
ter,  it  was  an  oil-day  and  part  of  the 
night  job.  If  Tallman  Sweets  ever  got 
mellow,  I  do  not  remember  seeing  one. 

When  I  came  to  Idaho  2G  years  ago, 

I  sent  back  to  Ohio  and  got  some  cut¬ 
tings  from  this  old  sweet  apple  tree 
and  budded  some  apple  seedlings  with 
the  buds  from  them.  Several  of  the 
buds  started  but  I  never  got  a  bearing 
tree  from  any  of  them,  although  I  gave 
them  extra  cai’e. 

Southern  Idaho  seems  to  be  a  very 
favorable  place  in  which  to  grow  seed¬ 
ling  trees.  I  have  never,  until  within 
two  years,  planted  fruit  tree  seeds  pur¬ 
posely,  but  I  now  have  growing — and 
some  bearing — seedlings  of  peach,  ap¬ 
ple,  cherry,  sweet  and  sour,  plums  and 
prunes.  Also  some  grapevines  and 
many  blackcap  raspberries. 

I  have  heard  time  and  again  that 
seedling  peaches  were  almost  invari¬ 
ably  clings,  but  three  out  of  the  five 
seedlings  I  have  grown  to  bearing  age 
during  the  last  six  years  were  free¬ 
stones.  Four  of  these  trees  bear 
peaches  larger  than  the  average,  all  of 
good  quality.  The  fifth,  now  slowly 
dying  from  some  unknown  cause,  bears  profusely  in 
peach  years,  the  latest  peaches  I  ever  saw.  One 
.'ear  we  picked  them  after  an  early  snow  had  come. 
The  fruit  is  small,  with  a  clear  white  skin  so  tender 
that  one  can  hardly  pick  one  without  a  bruise  show¬ 
ing.  A  tree  which  I  found  growing  in  my  garden 
the  Spring  of  1020,  happened  to  stand  where,  I  did 
not  need  to  transplant  it,  bore  more  than  two  bushels 
of  fruit  in  1023.  Last  year  frost  killed  nearly  every 
peach  in  my  vicinity.  One  of  the  two  others  I 
found  at  the  same  time  I  found  the  early  bearer  had 
three  very  large  peaches  last  year  and  all  three  of 
trees  had  good  crops  on  them  this  year,  the 


whole  tree  except  one  limb  has  borne  very  small 
fruits,  although  they  taste  all  right.  The  exceptional 
limb  bears  fruits  that  average  10  ounces  in  weight. 

A  near  neighbor  has  a  chance  seedling  apricot  tree 
in  his  door  yard  that  bears  the  largest  apricots  I 
ever  saw,  and  there  are  a  number  of  good  seedling 
apricot  among  my  neighbors. 

Why  do  I  let  these  chance  seedlings  grow?  I 
don’t  know,  unless  it  is  because  of  the  gambling  in¬ 
stinct  that  is  implanted  in  the  human  breast.  I 
know  I  like  to  watch  them  and  encourage  them. 
Some  of  them  come  up  where  they  are  not  in  the 
way,  because  they  come  up  in  out-of-the-way  places 
and  thus  escape  being  cut  down  before  they  get 
large  enough  to  be  seen.  Others  are  transplanted 
along  the  edges  of  the  garden  or  on  the  bank  of  the 
irrigation  ditches.  I  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  out  of 
them.  Again,  I  may  sometime  find  something  worth 


A  T urkey  Surgeon 

Talking  of  intelligence  or  instinct  of  animals,  I 
have  a  turkey  story  to  tell  you.  Five  years  ago  I 
bought  a  trio  of  Burbon  Red  turkeys.  One  of  the 
hens  died  during  the  Winter  so  I  had  in  the  Spring 
only  a  pair ;  well  the  one  hen  layed  her  eggs  and 
hatched  out  11  poults;  when  the  poults  had  grown 
to  the  size  of  perhaps  two  pounds  apiece,  I  went  out 
to  the  yard  one  evening  and  found  one  of  the  hen 
poults  roosting  in  some  tall  shrubbery  instead  of  in 
the  house  w  ith  the  others.  Fearful  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  might  get  her  (as  we  have  a  plenty  of  them 
in  this  vicinity),  I  reached  up  to  take  her  down 
and  put  her  in  the  house,  and  in  doing  so  got  hold 
of  only  one  leg  instead  of  both  of  them ;  as  I  pulled 
her  down  she  flopped  to  one  side  and  broke  her  leg 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  above  her  knee ;  as  I 
examined  it  I  saw  that  the  bone  was 
completely  broken  in  two  and  that  all 
that  held  her  foot  to  her  body  was  the 
ends  and  muscles.  I  felt  very  sorry 
for  what  I  had  done  and  got  some  flat 
sticks  and  string  and  tried  to  splinter 
it  up  and  put  her  in  the  turkey  house. 
Next  morning  I  saw  it  had  done  no 
good ;  one  of  the  sticks  was  gone  and 
the  string  was  loose,  and  she  was  flap¬ 
ping  around  with  her  wings  and  one 
leg.  I  thought  there  was  no  chance  of 
saving  her.  I  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  kill  her  myself,  so  I  was  waiting  for 
a  neighbor  to  come  along  that  I  might 
ask  him  to  do  the  job  for  me,  but  no 
one  happened  to  come  that  I  could 
ask,  and  so  all  that  day  and  the  next 
she  kept  that  up.  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  opening  the  turkey  yard  gate 
and  letting  them  all  have  the  range  of 
the  farm  for  two  or  three  hours  each 
afternoon.  I  did  the  same  each  day 
but  soon  as  the  rest  would  start  she 
could  not  follow  and  the  father, 
mother  and  rest  of  the  brood  would 
come  back  and  stay  in  the  yard  with 
her.  On  the  third  day  as  I  went  out¬ 
doors  in  the  morning  I  heard  the  little 
poult  yelling  and  taking  on  terribly.  As 
I  got  to  a  better  position  where  I  could 
see  her.  there  stood  the  old  father  tur¬ 
key  over  her  very  busily  picking  at 
her.  He  would  pick  and  pull,  lifting 
her  several  inches  from  the  ground.  I 
thought  sure  he  was  killing  her  as  I 
had  heard  turkeys  would  kill  each 
other,  but  I  said,  “Well,  if  that  is  tur¬ 
key  nature,  I  will  not  interfere  as  it 
would  have  to  be  done  anyway.”  In  a 
little  while  I  went  out  again,  and  all 
was  quiet.  I  went  to  the  yard  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  the  poult  dead,  but  to 
my  surprise  there  she  lay  on  her  side, 
her  good  leg  curled  under  her  and  her 
broken  leg  out  nearly  straight,  but  not 
a  peep  out  of  her  and 
though  she  was  resting. 


the 
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while.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  for  Ephraim 
Bull — -was  that  his  name? — to  hoe  out  that  little 
seedling  that  bears  the  parent  of  unnumbered  mil¬ 
lions  of  grapevines  because  it  proved  to  be  a  variety 
that  has  never  yet  been  excelled  in  the  public  mind 
—  the  Concord.  If  a  Georgia  farmer,  named 
Rumpli,  had  not  let  a  seedling  peach  grow  up  and 
bear  on  his  farm,  and  when  it  came  to  fruiting  age, 
liked  it  so  well  that  he  named  it  after  his  wife,  El- 
berta,  the  most  popular,  even  if  it  is  not  quite  the 
best  peach,  would  never  have  been  heard  of. 

Very  few  of  the  standard  varieties  of  fruits  that 


early  bearer  losing  a  limb  because  I  had  not  noticed 
how  fast  the  fruit  was  growing  and  failed  to  prop  it. 

Two  of  my  neighbors  have  had  as  good  luck  as  I 
have  in  getting  good  fruit  from  seedling  peaches. 
One  of  them  has  a  tree  that  is  a  freak.  This  is  the 
second  year  it  has  borne  a  crop  and  both  years  the 


are  now  grown  were  produced  by  considered  plant¬ 
ings.  They  came  from  chance  seedlings  and  those 
who  let  them  grow  should  be  remembered  after  all 
the  great  blood-spilling  warriors  of  the  ages  are  for¬ 
gotten,  for  they  each  and  everyone  performed  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  humanity  that  cannot  be  estimated  in  terms 
of  money.  miller  purvis. 


I  managed  to  feed  and  give  her  drink 
so  she  would  not  have  to  move,  and  she 
kept  that  same  position  for  several 
days ;  then  one  morning  I  went  out  and 
she  was  standing  up  on  her  good  leg 
and  just  the  tips  of  her  toes  of  the 
broken  leg  touching  the  ground :  from 
then  on  she  gained  steadily  and  in  a 
few  days  was  able  to  hobble  around ; 
then  and  not  until  then  did  the  flock 
come  out  of  the  yard,  although  the 
gate  was  aliened  each  day  for  their 
afternoons  in  the  field,  and  I  smiled 
as  I  watched  the  old  father  turkey  hang  back  with 
the  little  poult,  finding  and  giving  to  her  his  choice 
bits  of  food.  Next  season  she  raised  17  poults  for 
me  and  when  she  was  dressed  in  the  Autumn  there 
was  not  a  trace  of  her  broken  leg  to  be  seen. 

Call  it  instinct,  or  intelligence,  or  what  you 
may — I  believe  and  know  in  my  own  heart,  that  gob¬ 
bler  set  the  broken  bone  in  that  poult's  leg.  What 
puzzles  me  is  that  she  lay  so  quiet  on  the  ground 
after  he  had  worked  over  her.  I  could  not  see  that 
she  had  moved  an  inch  until  I  saw  her  standing  up. 

New  York.  laura  Raymond. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  interesting  account  recalls  to  mind 
the  incident  at  one  of  the  Storrs,  Conn..  Egg-laying 
Contests  back  in  1928.  A  fine  Leghorn,  owned  by 
George  Lowry,  broke  her  leg  during  the  contest  and 
it  was  set  immediately.  She  returned  to  Storrs  in 
a  plaster  cast  and  during  the  next  five  days,  cast 
and  all,  laid  three  eggs. 
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PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100 

postage 

prepaid 

Cabbage  . $0.40 

Pepper  . 60 

Cauliflower  . 60 

Sweet  Potato . 50 

Egg  Plant  . 75 

Brussel  Sprout  ...  .50 

Tomato — 

Ready  May  25.  .40 

Ready  June  20.  .50 


500 

postage 

prepaid 

$1.25 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00 


1000 

postage  1000 
prepaid  F.O  B. 


$1.75 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 
5.00 

2.50 


$1.00 

2.50 
3.00 
3.00 

4.50 

1.50 


2.00  1.00 
3.50  3.00 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties.  Grown  from  Selected  Seed. 
Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  In  Good  Condition. 

TRANSPORTATION  PAID 

per  1000 

$1.00 
2.75 
1.00 
2.50 


100 

500 

1000 

CABBAGE  . ! 

JO. 40 

$1.25 

$1.80 

CAULIFLOWER . 

.60 

1.75 

3.25 

TOMATO  . 

.40 

1.25 

1.80 

PEPPER  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.25 

EGGPLANT,  TOMATO, 
PEPPER,  transpl’ted 

1.50 

5.00 

9.00 

SWEET  POTATO  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.00 

BROCCOLI,  B.  SPROUT 

.50 

1.50 

2.40 

CELERY*  . 

.50 

1.75 

3.00 

Beet.  Parsley,  Lettuce,  Onion, 

Leek. 

Kolil 

Rabi,  Kale,  Endive.. 

.50 

1.75 

2.40 

8.00 

2.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.75 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LOCATION—  Barnsboro,  Gloucester  Co..  00  miles 
below  Jersey  City.  Route  25  to  Camden  Airport, 
then  Route  45  via  Woodbury  to  Mantua,  then  2 
miles  to  Barnsboro.  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 
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CASH 


Clearance  !  .  .  .  Sale  Of  Previous  Model 

HANDIMAN 
Garden  Tractors! 

Formerly  priced  up  to 
$219.50!  Complete  with  cul¬ 
tivator,  6  cultivating  steels; 
and  gauge  wheels.  Bulls  9-in. 
turning  plow,  4^-ft.  spike 
tooth  harrow,  etc.  Order  No. 
23  PC  791.  (Write  for  Terms.) 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  and  CO.,  CHICAGO 

TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

Average  saving  5 O .  Our  4S-Page  FREB  CATALOG 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  makes,  hew.  Guaranteed. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  -  Galesburg,  Illinois 


VIRGINIA  GROWN  CABBAGE,  TOMATO 
AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copenhagen  Market,  Goldenacre,  Marion  Market  (Yel¬ 
lows  Resistant)  Banish  Railhead,  Flat  Butch.  1 000- $  I , 
IOOCO-$6.  Cauliflower.  Sweet  Potato,  l,000-$3.  Sweet 
Pepper  I000-$2.50.  Marglobe.  Pritchard.  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer.  Baltimore,  Stone.  Chalk's  Early  Jewell  To¬ 
mato  Plants.  1000-$!,  5000-$4.50,  IO,000-$8.75.  Write 
for  FREE  Catalogue  and  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
All  juices  f.o.b.  Franklin. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCH1NS,  JR.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


FIELD-GROWN  PLANTS — Marglobe.  Stone,  Greater 
Baltimore  Tomato  Plants  1000-$!,  5000-$4.50,  10,000- 
$8.  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Butch,  Ba¬ 
nish  Railhead,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield 
Cabbage  Plants  I000-$l.00,  5000-$3.50,  I0,000-$6.00. 
Prizetaker  and  Crystal  Wax  Onions  same  price  as  cab¬ 
bage  Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder  Pepper  Plants; 
Porto  Rico  and  Nancy  Hall  Potato  Plants;  Snowball 
Cauliflower,  all  35c  100,  l000-$2.50,  5000-$l0.  Write 
for  special  prices  on  larger  orders.  Plants  grown  on  new 
soil.  Packed  in  moss  to  insure  arrival  of  plants  in  good 
condition.  Busy  Bee  Plant  Farm,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

Ol  nuro  crrn  Alfalfa,  Alsike,  Timothy,  Sweet 
vLUILn  uLLil  Clover,  Pasture  Mixtures,  Soy 
Beans,  and  Seed  Oats.  All  Northwestern  Ohio  grown, 
showing  high  purity  and  germination.  Free  from  nox¬ 
ious  weeds.  High  quality  seed  reasonably  priced  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  most  particular  farmer  and  con¬ 
servative  buyer.  Write  for  price  list  and  free  samples. 
FAGLEY  SEED  Co.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Certified  Irish  Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph,  Early  Ohio, 
Rural  Russet,  and  Katahdin.  Selected  Irish 
Cobbler,  Bliss  Triumph,  Spaulding  Rose,  Smooth 
Rural  grown  from  certified  seed  and  rogued  fields. 
The  New  Variety  Katahdin  is  outstanding.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  its  trial.  Write  for  information  and  jiriees. 
PORTER  &  BONNEY,  -  ELBA,  New  York 

MILLIONS  Open  Field  Grown  Plants;  Cabbage:  Gold¬ 
en  Acre,  CoiJenhagen,  Dutch,  Wakefield,  Onions, 
500-$l,  I000-$l.50  postpaid;  l0,000-$6  ex.  collect.  To¬ 
matoes.  Broccoli,  in  best  varieties,  300-90c,  5GO-$l.25, 
1000-$!. 75,  5000-$5  ex.  collect.  Cauliflower,  I00-40C, 
500-$l.50,  I000-$2.50  postpaid.  Moss  packed. 

STAR  PLANT  COMPANY  -  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


MILLION  Vegetable  Plants  Ready.  Cabbage,  Wake¬ 
fields,  Flatdutch,  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  500-$l, 
1000-$!. 50  postpaid:  Express  75C-IOOO.  Tomato  plants 
same  price  as  cabbage.  Cauliflower,  potato  and  pepper. 

500-$l,50,  I000-$2.50  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


SPECIAL  VARIETIES  PLANTS  —  select  cabbage. 

onion.  $1.00-1000:  5000-$4.00:  l0,000-$7.50.  Toma¬ 
to,  lettuce,  potato.  Beet,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts — 
$1.25-1000:  5000-$5.00.  Sweet  peppers,  $2.00.  Well 

jiacked.  best  live  delivery. 

RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  -  Franklin,  Va. 


JERSEY  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Yellow  and  Reds— free  from  disease.  Also  some  Yams 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  Roots 
Write  now  lor  Price  List  giving  Culture  Directions . 

L.  &  F.  DONDERO  P.  O.  Box  9  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


NANCY  HARR  POTATO  PLANTS-Certified 
by  Virginia  Crop  Improvement  Association.  $1.50 
per  1,000;  $6.75  per  5.000;  $1*2.50  per  10  000.  Prices 
f.o.b.  ROYAL  OAKS  FARM,  Drewryville,  Va 


CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Big  Stem  Jersey,  Maryland  Golden,  Porto  Rico,  Nancy 
Hall  and  Hamen.  Write  for  Price  List. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD  -  BELLE  HAVEN,  VA. 


CA  n  300  Frostproof  Cabbage.  000  Onions,  100 
II  If  Tomatoes,  25  Pepper,  95  Cauliflower— 
ALL  75c  or  1000— SI. OO.  Any  variety. 

CENTRAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Ponta,  Texas 


MILLIONS  PLANTS— Cabbage,  Tomato.  Onion.  Beet, 
Lettuce— all  varieties.  300— 65c-  500—  85c.  1000 — *1.25, 
Postpaid.  Expressed,  Cabbage,  10,000— $6.00,  Tomato, 
1,000— $1  00.  Pepper,  Potato,  Cauliflower,  100 —  40c.  1000— 
*2  50.  Postpaid.  R.  R.  LANKFORD  -  Franklin,  Va. 


PLANT  BARGAIN— 200  Frostproof  Cabbage,  200 
Onions,  200  Tomatoes,  25  Peppers,  25  Cauliflowers  or 
Eggplants— AH  $1.00.  Prepaid.  Any  variety.  Moss 
packed.  SMITH  COUNTY  PLANT  CO.  -  Troup,  Texas 


FROSTPROOF  Sweet  S  Potato,’  Pepper  PLANTS 

Write  for  catalog.  COLEMAN  PLANT  FARMS,  Tiflon.  fia. 


GLADIOLUS  CATALOG  FREE 

50  large,  or  100  medium.  Glad.  Bulbs,  many  colors,  $1. 
Dahlias,  Hardy  Phlox,  Lilies,  Gayfeathers. 

HOWARD  M.  GILLET,  Bex  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


Seventh  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 


Mi.  Cleveland,  Waterton  Lake,  Waterton  Lakes  Park,  Canada 


Kindly  let  me  know  when  you  ai’e  go¬ 
ing  to  have  your  annual  tour,  cost,  place, 
etc.  Read  about  last  year’s  tour  and  was 
sorry  1  had  not  known  about  it  as  I 
should  like  to  have  taken  it.  1  am  alone 
and  it  makes  it  bad  for  traveling,  but 
your  notice  read  so  “homey’  ’that  I  am 
interested.  MRS.  N.  D. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  trip  starts  August  7  and  we  reach 
New  York  on  the  evening  of  August  20. 
If  any  of  our  friends  want  a  stop  over 
they  may  have  it  and*  their  ticket  will  be 
good  later,  but  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  meals  and  any  independent  trip  over 
the  extra  time.  The  trip  to  Glacier  and 
Waterton  Lakes  will  be  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  as  well  as  the  Great  Lakes  trip. 
You  will  have  a  few  days  on  the  train  to 
get  acquainted  and  you  will  find  the  peo¬ 
ple  “homey,”  too.  and  a  pleasant  time  is 
assured.  Then  you  have  the  glamorous 
days  in  the  parks  and  the  exhilirating 
freedom  on  the  boat  and  time  to  cement 
the  friendships  you  have  started.  Not  a 
dull  day  on  the  trip. 

I  am  interested  in  your  trip  and  would 


appreciate  an  itinerary  when  they  are 
out,  and  any  other  information  which 
would  be  helpful  in  helping  me  to  decide. 
As  I  expect  to  go  alone  I  am  wondering 
how  much  more  the  cost  would  be,  and  if 
others  in  the  parties  are  alone,  a.  k.  ii. 

Rhode  Island. 

There  is  no  reduction  for  two  in  a 
party,  although  two  occupying  a  com¬ 
partment  or  drawing-room  divide  the  cost. 
But  going  alone  need  be  no  drawback 
for  anyone.  There  will  he  many  who  will 
be  alone  and  you  will  be  sure  to  meet  a 
congenial  acquaintance  and  anyway  we 
travel  together.  No  one  will  be  lonely. 
Waterton  Lakes  Park  in  Canada  is  one 
of  the  high  spots  of  the  trip.  The  picture 
above  shows  the  type  of  scenery,  and  the 
opportunity  to  spend  some  time  in  these 
mountains  and  parks  is  too  good  lo  lose. 
It  will  invigorate  the  body  and  inspire 
us  with  awe  and  praise  of  the  handiwork 
of  God.  There  is  enjoyment,  fine  scenery, 
good  food  and  the  finest  companionship  in 
the  world  on  our  trip.  Come  and  try  it. 
August  1  is  the  day.  Send  your  reserva¬ 
tion  now.  m.  G.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 


Home  Garden  Strawberry 
Improvement 

Twelve  or  15  years  ago  one  of  my 
neighbors  heard  that  by  selecting  the  best 
plants  as  breeders  or  parents  he  could 
greatly*  improve  the  quality  of  his  straw¬ 
berries  and  increase  both  the  size  and  the 
quantity  produced.  He  also  heard  that 
by  cutting  off  the  blossoms  he  could  di¬ 
vert  all  the  energy  of  the  plant  into  vigor 
instead  of  fruit  production. 

Acting  upon  these  two  ideas,  therefore, 
he  annually  picked  out  the  plants  that 
gave  promise  of  producing  the  largest 
number  of  fruits  and  cut  off  all  the  flower 
buds  before  they  opened.  As  he  also 
sought  for  freedom  from  disease,  sturdi¬ 
ness  of  plant  and  other  good  points  he 
soon  developed  a  strain  of  strawberry  re¬ 
markable  for  vigor  and  prolificacy  of 
plants. 

lie  made  one  mistake,  however,  which 
was  apparent  to  anyone  who  scrutinized 
the  plants  during  the  fruiting  season: 
some  of  the  plants  ripened  their  berries 
early,  some  late  and  others  between.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  he  never  knew 
whether  he  was  selecting  an  early,  a  late 
or  a  mid-season  plant  when  he  destroyed 
the  blossoms.  When  this  error  was 
pointed  out  he  adopted  it  by  letting  all 
the  plants  bear  fruit  and  selecting  plants 
according  to  the  time  when  the  fruit 
ripened — early,  mid  and  late.  The  result 
is  that  he  has  fruit  of  uniform  type  and 
quality  but  covering  the  whole  season 
from  early  to  late. 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  best  suggestions 
for  the  home-growing  of  strawberries:  for 
not  only  may  the  season,  the  health  of 
the  plants  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  be 
established  by  a  few  minutes  annual  care 
but  the  yield  may  be  increased  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  quantities  produced  by  un¬ 
selected  plants. 

This  has  been  proved  in  a  less  con¬ 
spicuous  way  by  a  New  Jersey  friend 
whose  only  aim  was  increase  of  yield. 
This  friend  merely  selected  runners  from 
plants  that  yielded  the  most  fruit.  His 
little  attention  has  been  fully  justified  be¬ 
cause  his  annual  yield  steadily  increased 
until  now,  he  gathers  fully  twice  as  many 


quarts  from  the  same  area  as  when  he 
started  five  Summers  ago.  All  he  does 
to  make  sure  of  selecting  the  right  plants 
is  to  place  a  12-inch  label  beside  the 
plants  that  set  the  finest  berries  in  the 
largest  number  just  as  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen.  Later  he  chooses  the  runner 
plants  produced  by  these  marked  ones  for 
planting  in  the  new  bed.  M.  G.  kains. 


Permanent  Wound 
Dressings 

I  would  he  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
could  tell  me  what  to  use  as  a  permanent 
dressing  for  wounds  after  pruning.  I 
have  a  wax  made  of  beeswax,  linseed  oil 
and  lamp  black,  but  it  is  peeling  after 
two  years.  P.  c. 

New  York. 

A  recent  contribution  to  the  aournal  of 
the  Loyal  Horticultural  Society  (Eng¬ 
land)  by  A.  D.  C.  Le  Sueur  discusses  at 
length  the  care  of  trees  in  this  respect. 
For  a  material  which  will  last  for  a  long 
time  and  yet  which  will  yield  to  the 
movement  of  the  tree  without  cracking, 
he  suggests  a  soft  bituminous  preparation 
laid  on  thickly  with  a  brush.  He  finds 
that  while  this  material  hardens  on  the 
surface,  yet  it  remains  slightly  elastic  be¬ 
low  and  thus  adjusts  to  any  movement  of 
the  wood.  The  material  will  not  adhere 
to  wet  or  oozing  wood,  so  that  a  coating 
of  tar  may  be  necessary  first. 

In  America  the  tendency  is  to  leave 
pruning  wounds  unpainted  excepting  for 
large  wounds,  when  a  paint  is  used  to 
give  protection.  Two  good  types  are  a 
Bordeaux  paint  made  from  stirring  pow¬ 
dered  Bordeaux  into  linseed  oil,  and  emul¬ 
sified  asphalt  coating.  Grafting  wax  is 
good,  but  more  expensive  than  either  of 
these.  The  problem  of  finding  an  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  covering  which  will  survive 
the  heat  of  Summer  and  the  cold  of  Win¬ 
ter  with  neither  cracking,  melting  or  peel¬ 
ing,  is  going  to  be  difficult.  You  will  al¬ 
most  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  look 
after  the  wounds  from  year  to  year  if  you 
desire  assurance  of  perfect  coverage,  but 
the  above  suggestions  may  be  helpful  as 
something  to  start  with.  H.  B.  T. 
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Business  Bits 

“Kerr  Home  Canning  Book.”  This  hook 
will  he  of  interest  to  every  woman  who 
does  home  canning  of  any  kind.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  helpful  suggestions  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  etc.  It  may  be  obtained  free  by 
writing  to  the  Kerr  Glass  Mfg.  Corp., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  mentioning  this 
paper. 


“Corona  Wool  Fat  Compound.”  This 
product  which  is  referred  to  as  the  “Ideal 
Ointment  for  Horses  and  Cows,”  has 
many  uses  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  an  interesting 
little  folder  describing  the  use  of  this 
product.  Address  Corona  Mfg.  Co.,  174-A 
Corona  Bldg.,  Kenton,  Ohio. 


“Profitable  Dairy  Management.”  A  well 
printed,  illustrated  book  that  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  information  in  reference 
to  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  the 
dairy  herd.  Sent  free  to  any  dairy  farm¬ 
er  in  the  New  England  or  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  Address  Beacon  Milling  Co., 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


“Molasses  Sliage.”  The  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  has  been  testing  mo¬ 
lasses  silage  as  a  cow  feed,  and  now 
many  others  are  using  it  with  success. 
Au  interesting  booklet  telling  how  this 
is  done  may  he  had  free  from  the  Craine 
Silo  Co.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


“Watch  Your  Overhead.”  This  is  the 
title  of  a  booklet  issued  free  by  the  Rut¬ 
land  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Yt.  It  tells; 
about  the  proper  treatment  and  care  of 
both  new  and  leaky  roofs. 


“Semi-Solid  Buttermilk.”  This  book 
specializes  the  use  of  this?  product  for  tur¬ 
keys.  Sent  free  by  Consolidated  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 


“Worming  Sheep  and  Hogs.”  Breeders 
may  obtain  helpful  free  booklets  on  this 
subject  by  writing  to  Parke,  Davis  &  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Our  Birds  Return  Home 

(Continued  from  Page  502) 
if  this  bird  does  not  have  a  religious 
faith? 

Such  are  the  natures  of  the  birds  that 
come  from  the  tropics  every  Spring  and 
return  in  Autumn.  Such  are  the  natures 
of  those  that  remain  with  us  throughout 
the  year.  With  all  the  traits  that  make  a 
bird  a  good  citizen,  he  becomes  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  more  interesting  when  we  look 
on  him  as  we  should,  as  a  creature  with 
a  personality  as  distinct  as  that  we  find 
in  a  near  friend  of  ours. 

When  you  get  ready  to  go  to  a  foreign 
land,  as  birds  do  every  year,  you  will 
find  that  your  feathered  friends  enjoy 
more  conveniences  and  freedom  than  you. 
Birds  do  not  bother  with  purchasing 
sleeping  car  tickets,  nor  obtaining  pass¬ 
ports.  When  a  bird  gets  ready  to  cross 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  consults  no  one, 
and  makes  the  flight  without  a  halt,  trav¬ 
eling  from  500  to  709  miles.  There  are 
no  custom's  officers  who  delay  them  in 
examining  their  luggage. 

A  bird  on  coming  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  does  not  go  out  on  the 
public  highway  and  thumb  a  ride  as  a 
human  hitch-hiker  does.  He  has  his  own 
private  conveyance  and  it  is  dependable. 

When  you  become  familiar  with  birds, 
their  songs  and  their  calls,  you  will  be 
able  to  associate  them  with  human 
friends.  For  example,  the  Mocking-bird 
edits  “The  Avian  Literary  Digest the 
Wood-thrush  edits  “Etude;”  the  Blue¬ 
bird  edits  “Garden  Gossip the  Barn 
Owl  edits,  “The  Detective  Age;”  the 
Shrike  edits  “The  Butcher  World the 
Hummingbird  edits  “Arts  and  Decora¬ 
tions;”  the  Eagle  edits  “Aviation,”  and 
the  Turkey  Buzzard  is  editor-in-chief  of 
the  “Undertaker’s  Review.” 

ROBERT  SPARKS  WALKER. 
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Friendly  to 
Your  Garden 


e  to; 

insect  pests: 


The  double  action  killing  power  of 
"Black  Leaf  40”  provides  safe,  eco¬ 
nomical  protection  against  Aphis 
and  other  insect  pests  in  your  garden. 
"Black  Leaf  40”  kills  both  by  contact 
and  by  fumes.  It  acts  quickly.  Eco¬ 
nomical — a  little  makes  a  lot  of  spray. 

USE  IT  MANY  WAYS 

"Black  Leaf  40"  kills  insects  that  damage 
flowers  and  fruit.  Sprayed  on  evergreens  and 
shrubs  it  prevents  staining  by  dogs.  It  kills 
poultry  lice  and  feather  mites.  Directions  on 
labels  and  free  leaflets  tell  how  to  kill  vari¬ 
ous  insects  and  describe  the  many  uses. 

" Black  Leaf  40”  is  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 
Insist  on  original,  factory-sealed 
packages  for  full  strength. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 


INCORPORATED 


Si 

iS 


asp 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

8612 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 

On  Old  Reliable  Non-Poisonous 

SLUG  SHOT 

The  Original  Rotenone  Dust 

250-lb.  Bbl.  9 %c  per  lb.  125-lb  Keg,  10c  per  lb. 

KILLS  INSECTS  QUICKLY 

LEAVES  NO  POISONOUS  RESIDUE 

Contains  our  Stabilized  Rotenone,  specially  treated  by 
patented  process  against  loss  of  killing  strength.  Tlie 
ideal  SAFE  insecticide  for  Vegetables  and  Fruits. 
Fully  meets  Government  requirements.  Eliminates 
danger  of  produce  condemnation. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  us. 

Send  for  FREE  Insect  Enemies  Chart. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

28  FERRY  ST.,  BEACON,  N.  Y. 

Kg, 
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FAMOUS 

FOR 

SAFETY 


Famous  Unadilla  Silo 
with  features  like  the 
safe  and  easy  door  front 
ladder  in  best  grade  Oregon 
Fir  can  be  purchased  at  unu¬ 
sually  low  prices.  Write  today 
for  Unadilla  catalog  and  ex¬ 
tra  discounts  for  cash  and 
early  orders,  also  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


This  Experience 
Costs  You  Nothing! 

Whether  you  buy  a  Tile.  Triple  Wall, 
Wood  Stave,  Concrete  or  “Utility 
Type  Silo”  you  get  the  advantage  of 
absolutely  unbiased  advice  and 
Craine’s  long  experience. 

You  could  not  buy  this  experience 
yet  it  costs  you  nothing!  But  it  means 
better  silo  values. 

Write  at  once  for  literature  and  prices. 

CRA1NE,  Inc.,  38  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


craineU 

A  TYPE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  PURSE 


Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Used  Tractor  Parts  At  Low  Prices 

World’s  largest  wreckers;  22  acres  tractors,  trucks, 
cars.  Also,  will  buv  all  makes  tractors.  Write  wire. 
Phene  ELMW000  AUTO  WRECKING  CO.  Inc.. 

GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Signs  of  the  Times. — Did  you  hear 
the  story  about  the  man  who  went  to  a 
restaurant  with  an  umrbella  in  his  hand. 
Well,  he  hung  up  the  umbrella  and  left  a 
printed  sign  on  it,  "I  wouldn't  steal  this 
umbrella  for  I  am  an  ex-pugilist  and  I 
will  be  back  in  10  minutes.”  When  he 
came  back,  however,  the  umbrella  was 
gone  and  on  the  other  side  of  his  sign  was 
written,  “I  am  an  ex-champion  long  dis¬ 
tance  runner  and  I  have  stolen  your  um¬ 
brella  and  will  not  be  back.”  The  Par¬ 
son  had  a  sermon  about  signs  the  other 
day.  More  often  than  we  think  people 
may  add  to  the  signs  we  put  out.  The  old 
colored  woman  fearful  of  the  loss  of  her 
money,  went  and  buried  it  in  a  cemetery 
and  put  up  a  shingle,  “Dead  and  buried.” 
Passing  by  the  next  day  she  stepped  aside 
to  see  if  everything  was  as  she  left  it,  but 
there  was  a  vacant  hole  there  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sign  was  written.  “Risen 
and  gone.”  Best  of  all,  however,  was  the 
epitaph  added  to  the  tombstone  on  which 
was  first  written : 

“Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ann. 

She's  gone  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 

But  a  small  boy  who  lived  near  this 
woman  and  knew  her  very  well  came 
along  and  wrote  right  under  this 
“That’s  all  very  well  for  Mary  Ann 

But  God  have  mercy  ou  Abraham." 

The  Picture. — So  you  have  been  look¬ 
ing  at  the  picture  of  some  sort  of  ter¬ 
centenary  things :  Well,  they  are  interest¬ 
ing.  The  car  you  see  is  a  big  seven-pas¬ 
senger  Nash  we  use  to  carry  church  folks 


terribly  hard  and  stiff  and  cold  they  were 
and  how,  by  the  time  you  got  your  foot 
in  one.  the  stocking  was  all  gathered  up 
over  the  heel  and  your  toes  drawn  up  into 
a  veritable  knot.  Chilblains  —  the  boy 
doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
today  and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  he 
doesn't.  How  the  Parson  used  to  cry  and 
roll  on  the  floor  from  their  terrible  burn¬ 
ing  and  itching.  Of  course  the  old  idea 
that  you  should  run  on  the  snow  bare¬ 
foot  to  cure  them  really  only  made  them 
worse.  The  Parson  has  a  hammer  head 
which  didn't  get  into  the  picture  which 
seems  to  have  been  used  iu  building  one 
of  his  churches — 146  years  ago.  Such  a 
soft  iron-battered  up  thing — what  would 
a  carpenter  think  today  of  building  a 
beautiful  church  with  such  a  hammer? 

Risky  Roads. — Around  here  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  danger  of  driving  a  car  on 
the  road  seems  to  be  getting  worse  all 
the  time.  The  other  night  the  Parson 
was.  coming  home  from  one  of  his 
churches.  lie  was  just  coming  up  a 
grade  on  the  edge  of  a  village  when  a 
car  swooped  down  in  front  of  him  and 
just  before  it  come  opposite  him  it  veered 
off  to  the  right  away  from  him  and  over 
the  curb  it  went  with  sparks  and  fire 
flying  out  from  under  it  and  then  there 
was  a  terrible  crash  and  dead  silence 
and  darkness.  The  Parson  stopped  his 
car  and  ran  back.  Before  he  reached  the 
wrecked  car,  however,  another  car  came 
along,  pulled  right  up  as  though  they 
were  expecting  such  an  event  and  a  fei- 


dUHEW 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator  j 
»or  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen.  y  _ 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms  Catalog 

AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO Free 
IMS  33rd  Ave.  S.  E. 


in.  It  is  a  1930  model  but  in  most  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Beginning  toward  the 
front  of  the  car  you  see  a  couple  of  steak 
broilers.  The  one  top  has  different 
length  legs  in  front  by  the  handle  so  the 
juice  or  gravy  will  trickle  back.  That 
first  ax  head  is  different  from  any  the 
Parson  ever  saw  and  one  picked  up  at  an 
auction.  The  next  to  the  left  is  a  hand- 
hammered  out  broad  ax  for  hewing  tim¬ 
bers.  It  is  wonderful  what  those  old  fel¬ 
lows  could  do  with  an  ax  like  that.  Those 
hand-liewn  timbers,  so  true  to  line,  are 
much  in  demand  now.  On  top  there  you 
see  the  bread  shovel  that  was  used  to  take 
the  bread  out  of  the  deep  stone  oven. 
Right  under  that  is  a  hand-made  shingle 
shaver.  The  Parson  never  saw  another 
like  this.  How  did  those  hand-made 
cedar  shingles  last  on  the  old  first  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Farmington? 
Wasn't  it  125  years?  Below  this  with 
the  narrow  blade  you  notice  an  ax.  This 
was  used  for  cutting  the  holes  through 
fence  posts  to  put  the  rails  or  bars 
through.  You  see  if  a  regular  ax  was 
used  there  wouldn’t  be  much  left  of  the 
post  and  the  hole  would  be  too  big  any¬ 
way.  Below  this  is  another  beefsteak 
broiler — those  cross-bars  are  all  grooved 
so  as  to  save  the  juice.  Next  to  the  left 
is  huge  broad  ax  with  the  curved  handle 
so  you  wouldn't  hit  your  fingers  on  the 
timber.  This  is  not  especially  old.  On 
the  end  is  a  hand-made  old  steel  trap. 
This  is  much  more  unique  and  interesting 
than  appears  from  the  picture.  It  has 
an  enormous  “pan”  and  the  jaws  would 
nearly  take  in  an  elephan't  foot.  Up  on 
top  is  the  old-time  sickle  where  they 
gathered  a  handful  of  grain  at  a  time 
and  cut  it  off  with  this.  To  the  Parson 
the  most  unique  in  this  picture  is  that 
hook  you  see.  Can  you  guess  what  that 
was  for?  It  was  sort  of  a  hoot  hook  by 
which  with  one  in  each  hand  you  would 
not  have  to  bend  over  so  far  and  could 
get  a  better  grip  in  pulling  on  the  old- 
fashioned  cow-hide  leather  top  boots.  You 
know  there  were  loops  on  the  inside  of 
the  boot  top.  Didn’t  the  Parson  wear 
those  old  type  of  boots  as  a  boy?  How 


midst  of  Spring  work? 


80  SAVING 

WITH  THIS 
NEW 

INVENTION 


Any  time  is  fencing  time  when  you 
use  Prime  Electric  One-Wire  Fence. 
You  just  string  one  barb  wire  on 
light-weight  posts  3  rods  apart;  no 
gates  to  buy.  Positively  holds  all  live¬ 
stock.  This  isn’t  an  extra  fence  —  it 
is  a  fence  for  your  whole  farm.  Build 
this  movable  fence  now  to  replace 
broken  fence  lines,  hog  down  corn, 
feed  off  orchards,  and  rotate  pastures. 


A 

WARNING 


There  is  just 

ONE  SAFE 
WAY  .  .  . 


low  jumped  out  and  went  to  examine  the  I 
situation  with  the  Parson.  One  fellow 
was  huddled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  ear  in 
a  dazed  condition  and  after  some  time  he  [ 
was  got  out  when  another  fellow  ap-  I 
pea  red  from  the  surrounding  landscape 
with  a  pretty  bad  gash  over  his  eye. 
Neither  had  uttered  a  groan.  But  the 
most  incredible  thing  was  that  that  ear 
just  after  it  made  the  curb  struck  or  j 
rather  literally  climbed  a  big  maple.  You 
couldn't  believe  it  until  you  saw  for  your¬ 
self  when  it  took  off  the  bar  and  two 
limbs.  The  Parson  honestly  believes  it 
was  nine  feet  up  hut  he  will  call  it  eight 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  You  know  the 
old  woman  who  said  she  hated  a  liar 
worse  than  a  thief.  You  could  watch  a 
thief  but  you  couldn't  tell  a  liar. 

The  Letter  Box.  —  You  know  about 
the  Parson  writing  how  we  lost  the  gold¬ 
fish  but  someone  on  reading  it  phoned  the 
other  day  that  they  had  some  to  spare  if 
they  could  be  caught  and  as  the  Parson 
has  a  net  just  right  for  a  pool  lie  feels 
sure  the  pond  will  once  more  be  stocked. 
The  water  lilies  and  I  will  soon  send  the 
man  who  gave  us  the  yellow  ones  a  root 
for  he  writes  that  he  lost  his  last  Win¬ 
ter.  A  man  wrote  about  the  stuff  that 
cured  the  old  Buick  motor  of  its  water 
leak  and  the  Parson  hopes  to  send  him 
some  soon — it  seems  to  have  been  mislaid 
but  he  will  make  a  real  search  and  get  it 
off — for  he  used  only  about  a  third  of 
what  was  given  him.  The  old  Buick  is 
proving  to  be  a  poor  man's  tractor  for  the 
boys  do  about  everything  with  it.  From 
good  neighbors  who  change  from  horses 
to  tractors  we  got  a  roller  and  harrows 
and  a  sulky  plow.  Here  it  is  May  11 
and  not  all  the  rye  is  plowed  in  but  it 
must  he  right  away.  Closson  is  finishing 
planting  the  potatoes  today.  The  woods 
are  more  than  an  iron  gray  and  the  bobo¬ 
links  are  singing  so  it  is  time  to  plant 
corn.  “A  rainy  May  makes  a  barn-full  of 
hay  and  the  barns  ought  to  be  running 
over  with  fodder  next  Fall.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  is  wonderful  and  the  Parson  had 
some  for  breakfast  and  dinner  and  hopes 
to  have  some  for  supper. 


The  Prime  way.  Cheap,  crudely  as¬ 
sembled  parts  cannot  make  a  safe  elec¬ 
tric  fence  controller.  The  Prime  Con¬ 
troller,  result  of  years  of  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  research,  includes  8  safety 
features.  No  genuine  Prime  unit  ever 
harmed  man  or  beast  —  but  it  stops 
livestock  every  time.  Makeshifts  are 
dangerous.  Be  sure  to  get  the  patent¬ 
ed,  factory-tested  Prime  Controller 
that  makes  electricity  safe  for  fencing. 


PATENTED 

"CHOPPER** 

One  of  the  im» 
portant  Prime 
inventions.  Cuts 
current  on  and 
off  every  few 
seconds.  Keeps 
current  undec 
positivecontrol, 


Average  cost  of  current 
only  10<i  per  month. 
One  unit  handles  up  to 
600  acres. 


PRIME 


ELECTRIC  fence  AC— DC— or  Battery 

CONTROLLER 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO. 

1611  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  your  free  20-page  catalog 
on  safe  electric  fence. 

□  I  am  interested  in  your  proposition  for  agents. 


Name. 


R  F  D 


Postoffice . . . . State. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  ™*P0£' 
Bible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  ad“i“l>e  advei  anvfoss 
1-eliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  i make  8°®® 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindlei,  '‘jespoii 
Bible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  oui  cn0'™ll  'n|w  l  !n 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  oto  fnd  honest 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subseiibeis  amd  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  W ®  dishonest 

offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confuse l  with ^dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  lOgues.  but  we  will  mt  e 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  ^chowd  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  tinie  oi 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  xNew 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ONE  of  the  tricks  of  politics  is  the  diversion  of 
money  from  special  funds.  A  tax  is  laid  on 
gasoline  for  road  purposes,  for  instance,  the  pio- 
eeeds  to  be  used  for  road  improvement.  But  it 
seems  to  the  politician  a  waste  to  let  all  of  this  good 
money  he  spent  on  anything  but  the  main  roads 
the  country  roads  used  chiefly  by  farmers  are  good 
enough  as  they  are.  So  a  few  thousands,  01  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  are  taken  out  of  the  tax  fund 
for  other  purposes  that  will  do  the  politicians  more 
good.  Let  the  farmers  travel  through  mud  and  dust. 
That  is  the  way  they  have  been  used  to  doing  and  is 
good  enough  for  them. 

A  questionnaire  sent  to  5,000  New  York  State 
farmers  on  various  types  of  highways,  revealed  that 
road  surfacing  adds  about  $21  per  fivT’e  ,o  the  farm 
values.  Anyone  with  experience  on  the  two  kinds  of 
roads  can  understand  this.  In  boyhood  we  often 
went  over  a  four-mile  stretch  of  road  with  lioise 
and  light  wagon,  a  full  hour  being  required  when 
muddy,  and  half  an  hour  any  other  time.  Not  long 
ago  we  went  over  the  same  road  with  an  auto  in  10 
minutes.  The  road  has  been  surfaced,  so  that  there 
is  no  mud. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  farmers  to  stop  largely, 
or  perhaps  wholly,  this  diversion  of  tax  money  in¬ 
tended  for  their  reasonable  comfort  and  the  good  of 
their  business.  A  few  postage  stamps  on  forcible 
letters  to  State  officials,  members  of  the  Legislature, 
etc.,  will  have  a  wholesome  effect.  This  idea  that 
farmers  will  “stand”  any  kind  of  treatment  with 
only  feeble  protest,  needs  to  he  killed,  and  farmers 
themselves  are  the  only  ones  who  can  do  it. 

* 

THE  Eastern  States  Exposition  this  year  will  be 
held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  September  20-26.  Each 
of  the  six  New  England  States  will  show  some  major 
agricultural  or  home  economics  project  in  which 
the  4-H  club  members  are  engaged  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity  and  the  members  of  Camp  Vail  will  he  out¬ 
standing  State  champions  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  record  of  the  last  12  months. 

Assignments  are  as  follows :  Maine,  clothing  con¬ 
struction  and  vegetable  gardening;  New  Hampshire, 
room  improvement  and  landscape  gardening ;  V  er- 
mont,  foods  and  poultry  products  and  maiketing ; 
Massachusetts,  clothing,  including  a  style  show,  and 
home  handicrafts;  Rhode  Island,  clothing  lepaii  and 
poultry  management;  Connecticut,  foods  and  health 
and  dairying.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  will 
combine  in  a  central  feature  exhibit  of  gaiden  and 
canned  products  and  there  will  lie  two  general  dis¬ 
plays  in  which  all  six  States  will  co-operate,  one  of 
wild  life,  bird  life  and  forestry  conservation  and  the 
other  a  4-H  club  food  shop.  The  entire  boys  and 
girls  buildings  will  be  rearranged  to  give  each  pro¬ 
ject  ample  exhibition  space. 

* 

A  GOOD  top-dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  or 
other  organic  matter  is  recommended  for  soil 
in  the  flower  garden  at  this  time  of  year.  Peat 
moss  or  leaf  mold  may  be  substituted  for  manure. 
It  is  recommended  that  these  materials  he  applied 
to  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  about  three  or  four  bushels 
to  every  100  square  feet. 

It  may  be  applied  on  perennial  beds  both  now  and 
a  little  later,  and  when  the  plants  are  up  it  may  be 
worked  lightly  into  the  soil  around  them.  On  an¬ 
nual  beds,  the  fertilizer  should  he  spaded  in  deeply. 
If  manure  is  available  as  a  top-dressing,  usually 
no  other  fertilizers  are  needed  in  the  garden  until 
the  plants  have  started  to  grow  well. 


AN  INTERESTING  ruling  was  made  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  recently  by  Federal  Judge  Ma¬ 
honey,  sustaining  the  government  in  the  seizure  of 
strawberry  preserves  containing  less  fruit  than  the 
buyer  has  a  right  to  expect. 

The  point  made  was  that  fruit  is  the  costly  in¬ 
gredient  in  preserves,  and  it  should  fix  the  sale  price. 

When  jellies,  jams  and  preserves  were  made  al¬ 
most  exclusively  in  the  home,  the  standard  article 
was  usually  made  from  an  half-and-half  mixture  of 
fruit  and  sugar.  The  proportions  varied  Slightly 
for  different  fruits,  but  only  depending  upon  the 
water  content  of  the  fruit.  Because  of  this  estab¬ 
lished  custom,  which  gained  trade  recognition,  the 
Federal  advisory  standard  for  strawberry  preserves 
set  the  ratio  at  not  less  than  45  parts  of  fruit  to  55 
of  sugar.  A  fruit  deficiency  in  a  preserve  defrauds 
the  purchaser,  and  denies  the  American  farmer  a 
broad  and  profitable  market  for  much  of  his  fruit. 
A  pure  preserve  is  at  a  commercial  disadvantage 
when  it  stands  beside  the  low-priced  compound,  look¬ 
ing  enough  like  the  genuine  to  pass  for  it  on  casual 
inspection. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  regards  the 
outcome  of  the  case  as  a  long  step  forward  in  the 
fight  against  misbranding  fruit  compounds.  The 
finding  gives  judicial  support  to  the  campaign  that 
has  been  going  on  for  several  months,  during  which 
about  12.000  jars  of  substandard  preserves  have 
been  seized. 

* 

^  ^  HE  Associated  Country  Women  of  the 
X  World”  hold  a  convention  at  Washington,  D. 
C.,  May  31- June  11.  The  keynote  of  this  convention 
is  “What  the  Country  Women  of  the  World  Are  Do¬ 
ing,”  especially  referring  to  food  in  its  relation  to 
the  home.  To  cover  even  this  one  thoroughly  would 
be  a  large  contract.  Country  women  have  always 
recognized  the  importance  of  food,  and  as  a  rule  well 
deserve  their  reputation  as  “good  cooks.”  We  al¬ 
ways  notice  the  difference  between  what  is  called 
“home-cooking,”  and  restaurant  or  hotel  fare.  The 
hotel  chefs  may  be  skillful  in  preparing  food,  but 
to  us  it  always  lacks  the  home  touch  of  our  own 
kitchen. 

With  the  years  country  women  have  developed  in 
educational  lines — art,  reading,  music,  handicrafts, 
local  history,  are  a  few  that  might  be  named.  Not 
long  ago  we  were  in  a  farm  home  run  by  a  real 
housewife  who  did  her  own  work.  On  the  walls  of 
the  sitting-room  were  several  oil  paintings  very  well 
done.  This  housewife  was  the  artist,  yet  she  was 
well  content  to  be  a  farm  woman.  Music  has  always 
been  a  feature  of  the  country  home — some  of  it 
rather  crude  in  earlier  days.  Now  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  the  wife  or  daughter  rendering  classic 
music  creditably ! 

Yes,  we  may  well  wish  good  luck  to  this  associa¬ 
tion  of  country  women.  The  Bible  speaks  of  the 
woman  who  “does  her  household  good  all  the  days  of 
her  life,”  also  stretching  out  her  hand  to  help  the 
poor  and  needy.  Here  is  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  tribute 
to  woman : 

O  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to  please. 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  ! 

* 

HAYING  time  will  soon  be  with  us.  In  many 
parts  of  the  North  clover  and  grass  are  fit  to 
cut  the  latter  part  of  June.  Grain  hays,  like  oats, 
wheat  or  rye,  should  be  watched  carefully,  and  cut 
before  the  stems  get  woody. 

The  amount  of  actual  loss  to  farmers  from  too 
late  cutting  and  improper  curing  of  hay  is  startling. 
Some  of  this  loss  is  unavoidable  because  of  weather 
or  having  more  work  on  hand  than  can  lie  cared 
for,  but  it  is  not  well  to  lay  too  much  of  this  to 
causes  outside  of  ourselves.  It  is  easy  to  find  excuse 
for  putting  off  the  start  of  haying  for  a  week,  even 
though  there  is  some  grass  fit  to  cut,  and  then 
later  take  the  chance  of  cutting  too  much  in  risky 
weather,  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Every  ton  of 
poor  hay  is  money  out  of  our  pockets.  Hay  from 
ordinary  grasses,  late  cut,  may  run  4  per  cent  less 
in  protein  than  if  cured  at  the  right  time. 

CHOOL  children  create  an  atmosphere  that  is 
unique.  What  a  flood  of  effervescent  bubbling 
joy  we  witnessed  as  they  rushed  into  the  train  with 
us,  on  their  way  to  a  picnic,  every  girl  and  boy  with 
a  lunch  package. 

The  incessant  hum  of  voices,  the  infectious  laugh¬ 
ter,  the  joyous  restlessness  of  youth,  brought  us  a 
sudden. glimpse  of  our  own  childhood,  and  with  it  the 
urge  to  retain  the  spirit  of  youth  in  spite  of  the 
years. 


May  30,  1936 

N  MASSACHUSETTS,  an  interesting  chick-rais¬ 
ing  contest  is  being  carried  on,  open  to  any 
poultryman  of  the  State  who  hatches  at  least  50 
chicks  by  July  1  and  keeps  records  of  expenses,  re¬ 
ceipts  and  mortality  until  the  chicks  are  eight 
weeks  old. 

Awards  for  adult  poultrymen  will  consist  of 
chicks  from  Massachusetts  R.  O.  P.  breeders,  250  for 
first  prize,  150  for  second,  and  75  for  third.  The  4-H 
poultryman  will  also  receive  R.  O.  I’,  chicks,  200  for 
first,  100  for  second  and  50  for  third  prize.  Chicks 
raised  for  the  contest  must  be  from  Massachusetts 
produced  eggs  that  are  hatched  in  the  State.  Each 
contestant,  in  addition  to  submitting  a  summary  of 
his  brooding  operations,  will  write  a  300-word  story 
on  “Why  It  Pays  to  Buy  Massachusetts  Poultry.” 

This  seems  to  us  a  practical  plan  for  encouraging 
the  poultry  industry  of  the  State. 

The  Vermont  4-II  home  egg-laying  contest  ended 
April  30,  Charles  Hunter,  of  East  Burke,  winning. 
His  50  birds  laid  an  average  of  124.21  eggs  each 
during  the  six  months  of  the  contest.  Second  place 
was  won  by  Emery  Gifford,  of  East  Bethel,  with  a 
per-bird  production  of  122.79  eggs.  Third  place  went 
to  Loren  Webster,  of  Windsor,  average  120.96  eggs. 

CALIFORNIA  nurserymen  are  growing  toma¬ 
toes,  strawberries  and  sweet  peas  in  chemi¬ 
cally  treated  water  heated  by  electricity. 

Water-filled  vats,  on  the  bottom  of  which  are 
electric  heating  cables,  are  covered  with  mesh  chick¬ 
en  wire.  Excelsior  saw  dust,  or  suitable  litter 
spread  on  the  wire  serves  as  seed-bed  and  insulation 
against  heat  loss.  Plants  or  seeds  are  placed  on  the 
bedding,  kept  moist  by  water  in  the  basins.  As  the 
plants  grow,  the  roots  enter  the  water.  Then  neces¬ 
sary  chemicals  are  added  as  fertilizing  units  sup¬ 
plying  the  elements,  each  in  proper  form  and  con¬ 
centration  for  the  use  of  plants.  The  chemically 
treated  water  is  kept  at  the  proper  temperature  by 
the  electric  heating  cable,  controlled  by  thermostats. 

* 

N  PARTS  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  dur¬ 
ing  February  last,  considerable  dust  fell  on  the 
snow.  Analysis  of  this  dust  by  soil  chemists  showed 
that  undoubtedly  much  of  it  came  from  Oklahoma. 
Kansas  and  Texas,  States  1,600  miles  away,  as  it 
showed  proportions  of  lime  and  other  qualities  dis¬ 
tinguishing  southwestern  soils. 

Weather  Bureau  observers  estimate  that  this  dust 
storm  deposited  31  pounds  of  dust  per  acre  or  10 
tons  to  the  square  mile  in  the  area  where  this 
brown  Snow  fell.  In  10  tons  of  the  dust  there  was 
about  half  a  ton  of  lime. 

* 

A  CASE  is  reported  to  us  in  which  a  school  nurse 
took  a  child  from  the  school  to  a  hospital  for 
a  blood  test.  Shortly  after  this  the  parents  received 
a  threatening  notice  from  a  collection  agency  de¬ 
manding  $5  for  the  blood  test. 

Perhaps  it  was  lawful  for  the  nurse  to  do  what 
she  did,  but  there  should  have  been  some  definite 
understanding  as  to  payment  for  the  work.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  was  nothing  said  about  this,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  hospital  in  turning  the  account  over  to 
the  collection  agency  savors  of  extortion.  We  have 
advised  that  a  full  report  of  the  matter  be  made  to 
the  State  Education  Department. 

There  is,  however,  another  feature  of  this  case 
that  may  be  even  worse  than  the  unethical  action  of 
the  hospital  or  whoever  was  responsible  for  attempr- 
ing  to  collect  the  $5  in  that  way.  This  is  tin'  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  an  incident  on  the  school  children. 
News  runs  through  a  school  with  the  speed  and 
thoroughness  of  fire.  Children  have  the  right  to  look 
to  their  elders  for  examples  of  moral  and  ethical 
conduct.  Their  sense  of  justice  is  strong,  as  is  their 
demand  for  sincerity.  Their  faith  in  school  authority 
and  government  will  be  severely  shocked  by  such  an 
incident. 


Brevities 

“Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  wondrous 
things  out  of  thy  law.” 

This  is  moth  time.  Flake  naphthalene  and  paradi- 
clilorobenzene  are  standard  preventives. 

Some  farmers  who  have  had  experience  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  say  that  Soy  beans  should  not  be  planted  on  sloping 
ground.  They  leave  the  ground  so  loose  that  erosion  is 
likely  to  be  serious. 

There  is  an  ancient  joke  that,  while  lots  of  persons’ 
discuss  the  weather,  nobody  does  anything  about  it. 
The  farmer  is  an  exception.  He  is  always  adjusting 
his  work  according  to  the  weather — and  often  with 
great  skill. 

Yes,  the  corn  likes  to  be  cultivated,  and  if  you  want 
to  see  some  of  it  look  really  happy,  hoe  a  few  hills — ■ 
not  economic  perhaps  now-a-days,  but  real  fun  for  the 
man  as  well  as  the  corn.  We  have  helped  hoe  10  acres 
many  a  time. 
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Distribution  of  Wealth 

Part  VII. 

UR  banking  and  monetary  system  is  the  most 
effective  instrument  yet  devised  to  defeat  the 
original  arrangement  for  a  fair  and  equitable  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth.  It  dovetails  with  our  system  of 
debts  and  taxes  to  be  considered  later  on. 

With  free  access  to  gifts  of  nature  primitive  people 
in  their  own  crude  way  produced  enough  for  their 
own  needs.  When  they  began  to  barter  or  trade  one 
thing  for  another  they  valued  their  products  by  the 
time  required  to  produce  them.  That  time  value 
was  the  basis  of  their  exchange.  Later  they  agreed 
to  accept  some  one  product  in  exchange  for  any 
other  product  to  be  exchanged,  but  it  must  have  the 
same  time  value  as  the  thing  for  which  it  was  ex¬ 
changed.  Cattle,  salt,  iron,  tin,  copper,  gold,  silver 
and  tobacco  were  used  at  different  times  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  for  that  purpose.  It  came  to  be  called 
money.  This  thing  called  money  required  as  much 
time  and  work  to  produce  as  the  other  product  ex¬ 
changed  for  it.  The  money  had  “intrinsic”  value. 
No  law  was  needed.  No  law  existed.  Money  was 
accepted  because  the  material  in  it  was  worth  as 
much  as  other  products,  and  because  all  the  people 
of  the  community  were  willing  to  accept  it  for  other 
things  of  equal  value.  As  population,  production  and 
trade  increased,  because  of  its  convenience,  money 
came  more  and  more  into  use.  Wealth  accumulated 
and  the  distribution  of  it  became  a  social  problem. 
The  direct  barter  of  one  product  for  another,  how¬ 
ever.  has  been  maintained  down  to  the  present  time, 
but  in  small  volume. 

OTie  first  bankers  were  the  goldsmiths.  Gold  had 
come  to  be  quite  generally  used  as  money.  It  was 
left  with  the  goldsmiths  for  safe  keeping  as  money 
is  kept  now  on  deposit  in  our  banks.  The  people  re¬ 
ceived  a  receipt  for  the  gold,  and  to  save  the  buyer 
(as  we  call  him  now)  from  taking  it  out  of  storage 
and  the  seller  the  trouble  of  putting  it  back  in  his 
name,  the  buyer  passed  his  receipt  ror  the  gold  to 
the  seller.  When  the  goldsmith  discovered  that  few 
people  called  for  the  gold,  they  issued  receipts  for 
gold  that  they  did  not  possess.  It  was  a  fraud  and 
the  smiths  were  punished.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  our  banking  and  monetary  system.  Later  it 
actually  received  the  sanction  of  law  by  alleged  pro¬ 
gressive  civilizations  and  rulers. 

The  simple  primitive  people  established  for  them¬ 
selves  a  stabilized  unit  of  money.  We  would  call  it 
a  stable  dollar.  It  never  changed  in  value.  Whether 
gold,  silver  or  copper,  it  was  valued  by  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  it.  The  money  unit  had  no  fixed 
weight.  If  the  time  and  labor  to  produce  wheat  and 
the  demand  for  it  remained  the  same,  and  new  dis¬ 
coveries  of  gold  or  improved  methods  of  refining  it 
made  it  possible  to  produce  more  gold  than  formerly 
in  an  hour  or  a  day,  then  it  would  require  a  greater 
weight  of  gold  to  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  exhausted  mines  or  other  circum¬ 
stances  caused  more  time  and  labor  than  formerly  to 
produce  gold,  then  less  gold  would  be  required  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  other  things.  Of 
course,  if  the  conditions  for  producing  gold  remained 
the  same,  and  because  of  more  rainfall  or  richer 
lands  more  wheat  could  be  produced  than  formerly, 
the  total  volume  of  wheat  would  be  increased  and 
more  wheat  would  be  required  in  an  exchange  for 
the  unit  of  gold.  Or  if  because  of  drought,  insects 
or  impoverished  land,  less  wheat  could  be  produced 
than  formerly,  the  production  of  wheat  would  de¬ 
crease,  and  less  wheat  would  be  exchanged  for  the 
old  unit  of  gold. 

This  is  the  old  fundamental  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Farmers  understand  it  from  their  own  expe¬ 
rience,  but  international  bankers  in  the  past  have 
insisted  that  it  does  not  apply  to  money,  and  many 
who  admit  now  that  the  supply  of  money  and  de¬ 
mand  for  it  are  factors  in  determining  price  and 
value  yet  seem  confused  on  the  nature  and  functions 
of  money.  The  detail,  therefore,  seems  necessary 
to  show  that  the  supply  or  volume  of  money  in  use  is 
a  vital  factor  in  our  economy. 

It  must  be  clear  that  a  dollar  or  other  money  unit 
consisting  of  a  fixed  weight  of  gold  or  of  any  other 
commodity  can  never  be  a  stable  monetary  unit. 
Sometimes  the  fixed  weight  of  gold  will  increase  in 
value  because  of  its  scarcity  and  at  another  time  de¬ 
crease  in  value  because  of  its  increasing  volume. 
Hence  when  contracts  are  made  or  debts  contracted, 
the  23.2  grains  of  gold  may  be  worth  more  or  less 
when  the  debt  or  the  contract  matures  than  when 
the  agreement  was  made.  One  or  the  other  of  the 
contracting  parties  is  cheated  when  the  final  pay¬ 
ment  is  made.  Under  our  system  the  banks,  finan¬ 
ciers  and  high  officials  may  increase  the  value  of 
money  by  changing  its  volume  iu  use,  and  they  may 


decide  generally  who  is  to  profit  by  the  dollar  that 
changes  in  value  from  time  to  time. 

It  seems  that  it  was  sometime  in  the  17th  century, 
about  300  years  ago,  that  England  established  a 
banking  system  to  issue  paper  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  banks  that  issued  it.  Other  countries  adopted 
it.  It  was  adopted  by  the  American  colonies.  It 
expanded  into  an  international  banking  system  and 
facilitated  foreign  trade  by  clearing  international 
accounts  through  the  banks  in  the  form  of  credits 
between  the  banks.  For  the  purpose  of  settling  bal¬ 
ances  between  themselves  the  banks  pass  gold  back 
and  forth  between  themselves,  the  value  being  com¬ 
puted  on  the  weight  of  gold  whether  shipped  in  coin 
or  in  bars. 

This  is  the  basis  of  our  banking  system.  Later 
on  we  will  tie  it  up  with  our  national  failure  to 
preserve  the  simple  concepts  of  the  original  institu¬ 
tion  of  private  property. 


Alben  E .  Jones 

NEW  Jersey  agriculture  has  lost  a  valuable  man, 
Alben  E.  Jones,  who  died  recently.  Mr.  Jones 
was  the  chief  force  in  development  of  the  egg  auc¬ 
tion  marketing  plan,  which  is  now  the  largest  selling 
agency  in  the  State's  $22,400,000  poultry  industry. 

Egg  grading  and  quality  improvement  were  the 
special  points  required  to  make  an  auction  success¬ 
ful.  Producers  were  hesitant,  partly  because  the 
country  auction  idea  usually  meant  selling  at  low 
prices,  but  perhaps  more  because  of  co-operative  ex¬ 
periments  they  had  known  to  turn  out  badly.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  his  prac¬ 
tical  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Jones  was  a  convincing 
speaker,  his  words  carrying  sincerity  and  sense. 
Thus  the  Flemington,  N.  J..  auction  was  established 
on  sound  lines.  The  idea  soon  spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  State  and  several  other  States  are  now  c-ar- 
rying  it  out. 


Crop  and  Market  Situation 

The  season  is  still  one  to  three  weeks  late  in  the 
East,  but  was  catching  up  in  May.  There  is  still 
drought  in  the  \\  est,  but  conditions  are  generally  quite 
favorable  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Pastures  are  de¬ 
layed,  but  growing  fast.  Work  of  planting  is  active  in 
northern  States.  California  and  Texas  report  good 
growing  conditions  and  will  be  shipping  actively  for 
sometime  longer.  South  Carolina  needs  rain,  but  the 
potato  crop  probably  will  be  ready  for  shipment  soon 
after  the  middle  of  May. 

Prospects  for  May  indicate  continued  liberal  supply 
of  onions ;  moderate  movement  of  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
spinach ;  light  and  decreasing  shipments  of  remaining 
old  crop  fruits  and  vegetables;  moderate  arrivals  of 
cantaloupes,  cucumbers,  corn  and  tomatoes. 

Southern  strawberry-growers  have  done  quite  well  so 
far.  Crops  were  fair  to  good  in  most  sections  and 
prices  higher  than  last  year.  Prospects  are  good  also 
for  the  midseason  and  the  northern  berry  crops,  owing 
to  the  moderate  size  of  the  bearing  area  this  year  and 
no  especially  large  supplies  expected  of  early  melons, 
cantaloupes,  peaches  and  midwestern  apples.  There 
are  not  so  many  oranges  left  this  season  and  even  the 
California  Summer  fruits  were  somewhat  injured  by 
cold  weather. 

Position  of  livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  interests  is 
still  fairly  good,  but  grows  less  favorable  the  further 
we  go  from  the  drought  shortage  years  and  the  more 
the  flocks  and  herds  increase.  Lately,  feeds  have  been 
going  up  sometimes  when  meats,  butter  and  eggs  were 
going  down,  reducing  the  feeder's  profit.  Feeds,  dur¬ 
ing  last  Winter  and  the  first  part  of  Spring,  were  about 
two- thirds  of  the  price  of  the  year  before,  but  in  April 
and  May,  they  were  about  three-fourths  of  the  price  of 
a  year  ago.  They  should  go  down  somewhat  during  the 
pasture  season. 

Potatoes  seem  likely  to  close  well.  Northern  ship¬ 
ments  are  dwindling  and  holdings  are  much  less  than 
usual,  while  the  southern  potatoes  are  not  expected  to 
reach  very  heavy  volume  before  the  old  crop  is  gone. 
The  Florida  crop  was  somewhat  disappointing,  because 
of  early  weather  injury.  Many  growers  in  Louisiana 
and  Alabama  dug  too  early,  at  the  expense  of  yield 
and  quality.  The  South  Carolina  crop  seems  to  be 
poorer  than  expected,  because  of  the  weather.  These 
States  are  the  main  shipping  sections  in  late  Spring. 
There  may  be  a  time  near  the  end  of  May  or  the  first 
part  of  June  when  the  total  potato  supply  will  be  rather 
light.  Maine  still  has  a  few  thousand  carloads,  and  the 
market  action  looks  as  if  the  holders  were  determined 
to  get  recent  prices  or  a  little  more.  Some  other  sec¬ 
tions  have  potatoes,  but  the  quality  is  hardly  first  class 
so  late  in  the  season,  and  the  prices  are  irregular. 

Apples  are  closing  out  without  much  change  in  the 
situation.  Government  buying  in  Western  New  York 
took  several  thousand  cars  out  of  the  way.  but  did  not 
raise  prices  much.  It  is  possible  to  quote  apples  in 
the  large  markets  anywhere  from  35  cents  to  $1.75  a 
bushel  basket,  but  the  majority  of  sales  of  good  stand¬ 
ard  fruit  are  between*  85  cents  and  $1.10.  Apple  dealers 
expect  the  new  crop  season  to  be  a  little  late  and  are 
counting  on  extra  time  to  dispose  of  the  rest  of  the 
storage  apples.  g.  b.  f. 


Milk  Debts  or  Rebates — $67,000. 

ERIE,  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Board 
on  April  0,  cited  three  milk  dealers  of  Erie,  Pa., 
to  show  cause  why  their  licenses  as  dealers 
should  not  be  revoked  for  delinquent  payments  to 
the  Dairymen's  League.  The  companies  were  Cooper 
&  Cooper,  trading  as  the  Model  Dairy  Co.,  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Farms  Dairy,  Inc.,  and  the  Sterling  Milk  Co. 

In  the  case  of  the  Model  Dairy  Co.,  Earl  W.  Max¬ 
well,  an  auditor  for  the  Milk  Control  Board,  tes¬ 
tified  that  in  August,  1035,  there  was  shown  an  un¬ 
paid  balance  and  a  delinquent  account  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  from  November  1,  1034,  to  July  31, 
1035,  in  the  amount  of  $3,023.38. 

William  G.  Britner,  Senior  Examiner,  testified 
that  he  audited  the  books  of  the  company  from  April 
1.  1034,  to  November  30,  1934.  The  shortage  was 
$3,083.17. 

lie  also  testified  that  the  Dairymen's  League  billed 
the  company  at  Control  Board  prices  but  there  was  a 
shortage  of  approximately  $250  each  month  between 
what  the  dealer  should  have  paid  and  what  it  ac¬ 
tually  did  pay  to  the  League,  and  there  was  a  con¬ 
stant  failure  to  pay  Control  Board  prices  by  the 
dealer. 

The  witness  stated  that  the  Dairymen's  League  is 
an  association  of  producers  and  has  a  check-off  of 
so  much  a  hundred  pounds  monthly  and  that  the 
members  suffered  the  loss ;  that  he  saw  all  the  bills 
rendered  to  this  company  by  the  Dairymen's  League 
for  the  milk  during  this  period,  but  the  bills  did  not 
carry  the  unpaid  balance  which  the  company  owed 
the  League  for  previous  months :  there  was  no  state¬ 
ment  showing  that  the  company  owed  for  milk  de¬ 
livered  previous  months,  and  showing  any  unpaid 
balance  for  previous  months  but  simply  current 
month  charges.  The  Model  Dairy  Co.  kept  separate 
files  for  eavk  month  but  there  was  not  a  bill  or  letter 
to  show  that  the  League  ever  made  a  demand  for  the 
monthly  balance  unpaid. 

Asked  if  in  his  opinion  this  monthly  delinquency 
might  represent  a  rebate,  the  witness  testified  that 
the  monthly  unpaid  balances  raised  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  dealer  actually  and  truly  operated  at 
a  loss  to  the  extent  of  the  back  payments  or  whether 
this  is  a  frame-up  between  the  dealer  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League,  or  perhaps  a  straight  rebate  on  the 
price  of  milk,  and  left  on  the  dealer's  books  to  cover 
up  the  rebate.  The  witness  doubted  that  the  balances 
really  appeared  on  the  records  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  Attempts  had  been  made  by  letter  and  by 
personal  call  at  the  League’s  New  York  office  to 
check  the  League's  books  but  had  been  unable  to  get 
any  information  or  access  to  the  books. 

Kenneth  J.  Lutz,  an  investigator,  testified  that  he 
audited  the  books  of  the  milk  dealer  and  corrobo¬ 
rated  the  statement  of  the  previous  witness.  He  said 
he  talked  to  Mr.  Cooper  of  the  company  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  records.  Mr.  Cooper  maintained  that 
the  price  of  milk  was  too  high  and  that  he  could 
not  pay  that  much  for  it.  He  said  he  could  buy  the 
milk  at  less  than  the  Board  px*ice ;  that  he  bought 
only  from  the  Dairymen's  League.  He  did  not  state 
that  lie  had  any  confidential  arrangements  but  he 
did  state  that  he  could  not  pay  for  the  milk  at  the 
price  billed.  There  was  never  any  balance  carried 
forward  on  the  bills  from  the  previous  month. 

The  Pennsylvania  act  makes  it  unlawful  for  a 
dealer  or  producer  to  sell  or  buy  at  any  price  less 
or  more  than  fixed  by  the  Control  Board. 

There  was  nobody  present  to  represent  the  dealer 
company.  The  Board  was  asked  to  revoke  the  li¬ 
cense  of  the  company. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sanitary  Farms  Dairy,  Inc., 
Auditor  Maxwell  testified  that  on  July  31,  1935.  the 
amount  of  $o0.115.56  was  due  the  Dairymen’s 
League  from  the  Sanitary  Farms  Dairy  on  delinquent 
monthly  payments.  The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
law  of  April  30,  1035,  was  declared  illegal  in  some 
of  its  provision  by  the  Superior  Court  in  a  decision 
of  March  2,  1030.  The  milk  company,  under  an 
agreement  with  the  Attorney  General  posted  a  bond 
of  $50,115.56  which  is  the  amount  of  the  delinquent 
payments  up  to  July  31,  1935,  pending  final  decision 
of  the  U.  S.  Court. 

The  Sterling  Milk  Co.  filed  a  similar  bond  for 
$14,577.44,  which  is  the  alleged  amount  of  its  de¬ 
linquent  payments. 

It  has  been  freely  alleged  in  dairy  circles  here 
that  the  Dairymen's  League  has  been  selling  milk  to 
dealers  at  prices  below  these  set  by  the  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  Board.  It  is  also  alleged  that  the  League  ships 
Pennsylvania  milk  into  New  York,  and  sells  it  below 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  New  York  board.  The  testi¬ 
mony  in  these  hearings  is  illuminating.  reporter. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Pig  Problems 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


There  is  just  naturally  hound  to  come 
a  time  when  everyone  in  the  United 
States  cannot  go  into  the  dairy  business. 
The  present  economic  swing  assisted  by 
subsidized  and  planned  agriculture  is  to¬ 
ward  an  expansive  dairy  program  with  a 
resultant  greater  fight  for  fluid  markets. 

Livestock  trends  and  business  trends 
unless  hindered  by  State  and  Federal 
regulations  naturally  follow  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  With  low  prices  for 
milk  more  eastern  farmers  are  becoming 
interested  in  other  types  of  livestock 
farming.  Hogs  have  returned  good 
profits  to  many  for  the  past  several 
months.  The  hog  business  is  considerably 
like  raising  poultry ;  it  pays  to  start  with 
just  a  few,  then  breed  in  by  selection,  and 
early  mistakes  are  not  so  expensive.  Rais¬ 
ing  and  feeding  hogs  requires  less  time 
and  care  than  with  any  other  class  of 
livestock,  but  it  is  imperative  that  the 
right  things  be  done  at  the  right  time. 

Hogs  require  clean,  dry,  comfortable 
quarters,  just  a  chance  to  show  what  they 
can  do.  Grain,  corn  or  barley  must  be 
raised,  and  the  feeder  shotes  bred  on  the 
farm  not  purchased  if  hogs  are  to  show  a 
profit.  One  hundred  brood  sows,  the 
proper  feed,  care  and  fattening  of  their 
pigs,  just  make  a  good  job  for  one  real 
hog  man,  giving  them  all  his  time  and 


these  are  the  blood  lines  it  is  the  most 
profitable  to  follow. 

Breed  is  not  nearly  so  important  a  con¬ 
sideration  as  strain  within  the  breed ;  de¬ 
sired  size,  quality,  prolificacy,  longevity, 
hardiness,  economy  and  efficiency  of  gain 
are  the  considerations  which  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  sought  and  bred  for  if  success  is 
to  be  attained.  However,  having  decided 
on  a  breed,  then  some  desired  strain  or 
blood  line  must  be  sought  and  used. 
Where  in-bred  strains  are  used  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  number  of  weaned  pigs  per  sow 
should  always  be  carefully  investigated. 
My  experience  has  been  that  at  least  99 
times  out  of  100  if  boars  are  bred  back  to 
mothers  or  used  on  sisters  the  results 
will  be  disappointing.  Where  cross¬ 
breeding  and  criss-crossing  breeds  are  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
such  crossing  were  used  with  success  has 
been  done  with  a  breeding  program  based 
on  registered  purebred  sows  and  boars 
for  foundation  stock,  only  two  breeds 
being  involved.  As  an  illustration,  using 
a  foundation  of  registered  Du  roc  sows 


or  other  formulas  which  usually  combine 
it  with  other  drugs  to  produce  best  re¬ 
sults,  without  cramps  of  reverse  peri¬ 
stalsis,  which  may  result  from  its  sepa¬ 
rate  use. 

The  use  of  santonin  and  calomel  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  standard  remedies  for 
round  worms,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
being  suitable  for  administration  in  the 
feed.  However,  they  have  the  disadvant¬ 
age  of  not  making  sure  of  accurate  dos¬ 
age,  if  so  administered.  After  starving 
for  24  hours,  five  grains  each  of  san¬ 
tonin,  calomel  and  sodium  bicarbonate 
may  be  administered  in  about  a  quart  of 
milk  for  a  pig  from  50  to  100  pounds 
live  weight  with  smaller  shotes  a  three- 
grain  dose  is  indicated. 

Hog  Cholera  Vaccination 

The  great  scourge  of  the  hog  business  is 
hog  cholera.  In  small  herds  where  few 
hogs  are  raised  in  the  particular  section 
there  is  a  minimum  of  danger  from  this 
dreaded  disease.  However,  birds,  dogs, 
streams  or  other  sources  may  serve  as 


serum  alone  treatment  the  dosage  is: 
sucking  pigs,  16  cc. ;  20  to  40  lbs.,  24  ec. ; 
40  to  90  lbs.,  28  cc. ;  90  to  120  lbs.,  36 
cc. ;  120  to  150  lbs..  44  cc. ;  150  to  180 
lbs.,  52  cc. ;  180  and  over,  60  cc.  For 
the  simultaneous  or  double-treatment  the 
same  dose  of  anti-hog  cholera  serum  is 
recommended,  using  in  addition  2  cc.  of 
hog-cholera  virus  up  to  ISO  lbs.,  over 
that  weight  3  cc.  of  virus  is  the  standard 
dose. 

If  the  serum  is  administered  hypoder¬ 
mically  equally  in  the  axillary  space,  the 
hollow  space  under  the  fore  leg,  on  each 
side,  the  hog  in  walking  will  massage  the 
dosage,  there  will  be  quicker  absorption 
and  less  danger  of  abscesses.  The  virus 
may  be  administered  in  the  deep  tissue  of 
the  ham.  Care  must  be  taken  that  all 
needles  used  and  the  injection  site  are 
sterile,  made  so  by  using  some  standard 
disinfectant,  such  as  the  coal-tar  prepara¬ 
tions  or  carbolic  acid  in  5  per  cent 
strength. 

Mature  hogs  and  pregnant  sows  may 
be  vaccinated  just  back  of  and  above  the 
ear  in  the  deep  soft  tissue,  by  putting  a 
slip  noose  around  their  upper  jaw  and 
snubbing  them  up  fairly  close  to  a  strong 
upright.  A  400-pound  sow  would  require 
about  70  cc.  of  serum  and  3  cc.  of  virus. 
If  she  had  six  pigs  and  it  was  desired  to 


This  pig  represents  typical  appearance  of  a  second  generation  brother  to  sister 

mating  at  eight  weeks  of  age. 


This  pig  shoios  typical  appearance  of  pigs  carrying  no  inbreeding  for  first  five 
generations  at  same  age.  Both  similarly  fed  and  cared  for. 


attention,  with  such  assistance  from  time 
to  time  as  he  may  need.  On  some  of  the 
big  California  hog  ranches  which  I 
visited,  the  unit  brood  sow  labor  over¬ 
head  is  considerably  less.  In  no  case 
though  should  one  ever  start  out  with 
even  20  brood  sows,  unless  past  experi¬ 
ence  warrants  such  an  undertaking. 

Close  Breeding 

The  rate  of  increase  and  growth  is  so 
rapid  with  hogs  that  within  a  few  months 
after  obtaining  a  few  sows  and  a  boar, 
the  question  of  breeding  the  boar  back  to 
his  own  daughters  or  sisters  arises.  While 
all  real  breeding  progress  in  fixed  type 
and  production  with  all  classes  of  live¬ 
stock  has  been  accomplished  by  close¬ 
breeding,  the  producer  on  a  small,  strictly 
commercial  basis  cannot  afford  the  neces¬ 
sary  time,  patience  and  money  needed  to 
carry  such  breeding  programs  through  to 
their  possible  successful  accomplishment, 
or  more  probable  complete  failure. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  breeding 
chance  of  a  lucky  nick,  due  to  purity  of 
blood  for  desired  characters  with  such 
close-breeding,  and  while  I  give  all  credit 
to  early  in-breeders  for  their  faith  and 
perseverance,  make  a  study  of  any  breeds 
history  you  care  to  name  and  it  will  be 
found  that  establishment  of  great  produc¬ 
ing  strains  were  often  the  result  of  pure 
luck  and  chance  mating.  However,  the 
point  is  that  regardless  of  how  such  de¬ 
sirable  pure  strains  have  been  accom¬ 
plished,  they  do  exist  in  most  breeds  and 


crossed  on  Poland-China  registered  boars, 
and  using  only  hogs  of  the  best  type  and 
production  strains  for  such  foundation, 
the  cross-breds  being  top-crosses  with  a 
registered  Duroc  boar  and  the  criss¬ 
crossed  offspring  top-crossed  with  another 
Poland  boar. 

Lice  and  Worms 

One  of  the  most  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory  treatments  for  lice  on  pigs  is  to 
use  the  old  oil  from  your  car  and  cover 
them  all  over  every  two  weeks  for  four 
applications.  If  such  old  crank  case  oil  is 
from  a  motor  which  has  been  using  high 
test  or  other  special  fuels  besides  regular 
run  gas  there  might  be  some  danger  from 
some  of  the  poisonous  ingredients  some¬ 
times  used,  such  as  lead,  in  these  special 
fuels,  having  drained  to  some  extent  into 
the  oil.  A  fresh  motor  oil  about  grade  30 
would,  of  course,  be  absolutely  safe. 

One  of  the  best  treatments  for  stomach 
worms  in  hogs  is  to  use  tetrachlorethy- 
lene,  which  may  be  obtained  from  local 
druggists  in  the  form  of  Nema  Worm 
Capsules.  Starve  the  animal  24  hours, 
give  capsule  according  to  size  as  specified. 
Repeat  treatment  in  10  days.  Administer 
capsule  by  setting  pig  on  haunches,  using 
a  hog  balling  gun,  or  old  curling  iron  to 
hold  the  capsule,  place  it  at  root  of 
tongue  and  release. 

Oil  of  chenopodium,  commonly  called 
American  wormseed,  is  another  effective 
remedy.  My  experience  has  been  that  it 
is  safer  to  use  it  in  commercial  capsule 


carriers  for  the  hog  cholera  germ,  which 
is  known  as  a  filterable  virus.  It  is  so 
small  it  will  pass  through  the  finest  por¬ 
celain  filters  and  has  never  been  isolated. 

Through  building  up  a  high  artificial 
immunity  in  laboratory  hogs  it  makes 
vaccination  and  prevention  possible 
through  using  the  blood  from  such  hogs. 
Early  methods  consisted  in  using  the 
blood  from  such  hyper-immune  hogs  with 
the  clot  or  fiber  removed.  It  contained 
the  red  blood  cells  and  had  considerable 
objections  but  was  the  best  system  known 
then.  This  was  followed  by  making  a 
clear  concentrated  serum.  The  use  of 
such  anti-hog  cholera  serum  has  proven 
very  saitsfactory  to  control  the  disease, 
and  by  the  use  of  small  doses  of  hog 
cholera  virus,  which  is  the  blood  from 
a  hog  about  to  die  with  hog  cholera,  a 
permanent  immunity  may  be  established. 
There  is  now  a  new  treatment  which  is 
still  to  be  perfected  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses  that  has  been  found  to  have  still 
further  advantages  as  worked  out  by  the 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Re¬ 
search  Bureau.  It  is  called  the  “crystal¬ 
line  blue  method  of  treatment.”  However, 
until  it  is  more  generally  used  by  the 
commercial  firms,  the  best  known  method 
is  that  of  the  serum-virus  method  as  men¬ 
tioned. 

Lederle  Laboratories,  Pear  River,  N. 
Y.,  are  pioneers  in  the  production  of 
these  and  other  products  of  a  biologic  na¬ 
ture.  They  permit  a  three-year  return 
date  on  their  serum.  For  the  single 


vaccinate  them  at  six  weeks  of  age,  they 
would  require  a  total  of  96  cc.  of  serum 
and  12  cc.  of  virus.  It  is  usually  best  to 
order  more  serum  and  virus  than  actual¬ 
ly  needed  as  some  will  be  spilled  or  lost 
in  the  administration  due  to  the  hogs 
struggling. 

If  kept  in  the  ice  box,  serum  will  keep 
and  be  potent  for  a  long  time,  as  stated 
from  two  to  three  years.  Virus,  however, 
should  not  be  kept  more  than  a  few  days, 
and  is  dangerous  to  have  around.  It 
must  be  remembered  it  contains  the  living 
organism  and  is  capable  of  producing  the 
disease,  any  left  over  should  therefore  be 
destroyed  by  putting  in  the  stove  or  a 
fire,  or  in  strong  disinfectant. 

Orphan  Ptgs 

Very  often  a  sow  will  not  let  pigs  nurse 
because  of  caked  udder.  Light  feeding 
with  a  skim-milk  and  bran  slop  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  farrowing  will  help  pre¬ 
vent  this  condition.  Proper  feed  and  care 
during  pregnancy  are  very  important. 
Piggy  sows  should  have  access  to  all  the 
good,  bright,  green,  leafy  Alfalfa  hay  they 
will  eat.  It,  is  surprising  how  much  they 
like  it.  Do  not  get  the  sow  too  fat.  In 
spite  of  all  this  some  sows  are  poor  moth¬ 
ers,  which  seems  to  be  true  with  all 
classes  of  mammals ;  in  such  cases  the 
best  thing  is  to  fatten  such  sows  and  send 
them  to  the  butcher. 

A  good  plan  is  to  give  a  sow  or  gilt  a 
second  chance.  If  with  proper  housing, 
care  and  feed  she  fails  with  her  second 


These  shotes,  self-fed  a  ration  of  corn  85,  tankage  5,  linseed  meat  5,  Alfalfa  5  parts 
by  weight,  minerals  and  salt,  made  an  average  daily  gain  of  about  lys  pounds. 


These  Hampshire  brood  sows  are  too  fat  for  best  farrowing  results.  Less  feed  and 
more  exercise  during  the  Winter  would  put  them  in  a  thinner  breeding  condition. 
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litter,  the  herd  will  he  better  off  without 
her,  or  having  her  blood  carried  on  in  the 
breeding  herd.  Maternal  instinct  is  heri- 
ditary  and  the  blood  of  good  mothers 
should  be  intensified  and  perpetuated. 

In  feeding  cow's  milk  to  pigs  many 
have  found  that  adding  a  teaspoon  of  fish¬ 
meal  and  one  teaspoon  of  dried  blood  to 
each  quart  of  fresh  milk  fed  is  beneficial. 
Bottles  with  nipples  may  be  used.  One 
man  I  know  rigged  up  an  entire  set  of 
home-made  bottles  with  old  glove  fingers 
for  nipples  tied  securely  to  the  bottles, 
and  then  placed  these  in  a  set  of  old  bed 
spings,  the  pigs  did  well  on  this  artificial 
mother. 

Weaning 

Weaning  pigs  is  about  the  easiest  thing 
to  do  in  the  entire  pork  production  pro¬ 
gram.  Give  the  little  fellows  a  chance  to 
get  skim-milk,  cracked  or  shelled  corn 
and  Alfalfa,  by  using  a  creep,  and  the 
weaning  problem  dwindles  to  nothing. 
Some  prefer  cracked  corn,  some  cornmeal 
and  some  shelled  corn.  Ray  Alexander, 
Union  Springs,  knows  how  to  feed  and 
grow  them.  He  has  sold  some  porkers 
at  prices  during  the  past  Winter  that 
meant  real  profits.  Ray  likes  shelled 
corn,  skim-milk  and  Alfalfa.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  the  old  trinity  mixture, 
consisting  of  fishmeal  or  tankage,  300 
pounds ;  Alfalfa  meal,  100  pounds,  and 
linseed  meal,  100  pounds.  Using  80 
pounds  of  corn,  15  pounds  of  shorts  and  5 
pounds  of  the  trinity  mixture,  all  made 
into  a  slop  with  skim-milk,  they  will  eat 
it  and  do  well  on  it.  There  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  good  pasture  and  forage  at  the 
same  time  using  self-fed  grain,  corn  or 
barley  95  pounds,  trinity  mixture  5 
pounds,  to  make  economical  pork,  skim- 
milk  may  be  substituted  for  the  protein 
supplement  if  desired  when  on  Alfalfa, 
clover  or  rape  pasture. 


Junior  Livestock  Dept. 

Balanced  Rations 

A  few  years  ago  considerable  em¬ 
phasis  was  laid  on  what  was  termed  bal¬ 
ancing  the  ration.  It  was  found  that 
there  were  considerable  varying  influ¬ 
ences,  such  as  breed,  individuality,  man¬ 
ner  of  feeding  and  factors  other  than  nu¬ 
trients,  such  as  vitamins  and  minerals 
which  had  to  be  considered.  In  other 
words  feeding,  just  as  breeding  livestock, 
never  will  be  reduced  to  a  pure  matter  of 
arithmetic. 

When  Pickard  Bros.,  Oregon,  exhibited 
Darlings  Jolly  Lassie,  Jersey  World 
Champion  four-year-old  for  butrerfat  pro¬ 
duction,  at  the  1923  National  Dairy 
Show,  Syracuse,  Mr.  Pickard  told  me  he 
fed  this  cow  and  all  his  cows  according 
to  their  needs  and  the  way  they  re¬ 
sponded.  If  they  were  putting  on  too 
much  flesh  while  milking  he  increased  the 
protein  concentrates  and  reduced  fatten¬ 
ing  feeds :  if  they  were  getting  too  thin 
he  increased  their  carbohydrates,  such  as 
corn.  In  other  words  to  turn  out  a  win¬ 
ner  in  any  class  requires  constant  watch¬ 
ing,  care  and  attention,  not  just  the  blind 
application  of  a  given  feed  formula. 

All  animals  do  need  a  certain  minimum 
of  digestible  crude  protein,  as  well  as  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  other  than  protein,  plus 
bulk,  palatability,  suitability,  economy, 
availability,  vitamins  and  minerals,  all 
must  be  considered  in  using  a  given  ra¬ 
tion.  But,  assuming  the  requirements 
have  been  supplied  other  than  digestible 
nutrients  it  is  important  to  note  how  ani¬ 
mals  will  “balance”  their  own  ration  if 
needed  and  required  protein  amounts  are 
regularly  supplied  they  are  permitted  to 
do  so. 

A  good  illustration  is  afforded  in  Prof. 
Bob  Ilinman’s  last  steer  feeding  trial  at 
Ithaca.  When  steers  averaging  nearly 
700  pounds  w^ere  fed  only  about  one- 
quarter  pound  daily  of  equal  parts  linseed 
and  cottonseed  meal  and  fed  all  the 
shelled  corn  they  would  eat,  using  mixed 
hay  for  roughage,  they  only  gained  a  little 
over  two  pounds  average  per  head  daily 
for  the  98  days  they  had  been  on  feed. 
The  ratio  of  digestible  crude  protein  to 
digestible  nutrients  other  than  protein  in 
their  ration  was  about  1  to  9. 

The  Morrison  Feeding  Standards  rec¬ 
ommend  a  nutritive  ratio  which  aver¬ 
ages  about  1  to  7.5,  or  even  more  narrow, 
for  fattening  steers.  Another  group  fed 
twice  the  amount  of  protein  supplement 
mentioned,  made  a  slightly  larger  and 
more  economical  gain.  The  ratio  of  their 
ration  was  about  1  to  8.  A  third  group 
ted  about  three-fourths  pound  of  the  same 
protein  mixture  and  allowed  all  the  corn 
they  would  eat,  figures  to  a  ratio  of  one 
part  of  digestible  crude  protein  to  each 
714  parts  of  nutrients  other  than  protein 
consumed,  so  these  steers  made  the  largest 
and  cheapest  gain,  they  were  the  smooth¬ 
est  and  best  finished.  The  thing  to  keep 
m  mind  is  to  supply  needed  amounts  of 
protein  and  then  animals  will  take  care  of 
their  won  balance  if  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  r.  w.  DUCK, 
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The  article  “Indexed  Inheritance”  by 
R.  W.  Duck  needs,  in  my  opinion,  some 
clarification  and  correction  where  it  men¬ 
tions  an  animal  that  has  probably  been 
the  most  prominent  and  influential  bull 
of  the  breed.  I  refer  to  the  bull  May 
Rose  King  8336.  He  had  21  daughters 
that  made  records  averaging  581  lbs.  fat 
and  the  average  milk  record  (based  on 
the  largest  record  where  more  than  one 
was  made  by  a  daughter)  was  11,629  lbs. 
milk  for  the  year  instead  of  an  average 
production  of  14,06S  lbs.  milk  as  the  ar¬ 
ticle  states. 

May  Rose  King  was  bred  by  Sir  Henry 
Tichborne  of  England.  Born  in  1901,  he 
was  purchased  as  a  yearling  by  J.  L. 
Hope  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  who  had  charge 
of  Florham  Farm,  the  breeding  estate  of 
the  late  II.  McK.  Twombly.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Hope  bought  the  heifer  Itchen 
Daisy  3rd.  There  was  a  delay  in  the 
shipment  and  Mr.  Hope  gave  instructions 
that  this  heifer  should  be  bred  to  May 
Rose  King.  The  progeny  of  this  mating 
was  the  noted  bull  King  of  the  May  9001. 
The  next  year  Mr.  Hope  bred  Itchen 
Daisy  3rd  again  to  May  Rose  King.  This 
mating  produced  Florham  Daisy  that 
later  made  747  lbs.  fat.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Florham  Daisy  was  dam  of 
the  bull  Yeoman's  King  of  the  May  that 
has  sired  109  Advanced  Register  cows, 
practically  all  bred  in  the  Mixter  herd  at 
Hardwick,  Mass.  While  the  records  show 
otherwise,  Mr.  Hope  (for  Mr.  Twombly) 
was  breeder  of  King  of  the  May. 

In  1906  F.  L.  Ames  of  North  Easton, 
Mass.,  purchased  the  bull  King  of  the 
May,  his  own  sister  Florham  Daisy,  four 
daughters  of  May  Rose  King,  an  unusual¬ 
ly  choice  daughter  of  Masher’s  Sequel, 
La  Belle  Petite  and  Itchen  Daisy  3rd. 
On  May  16,  1907,  Mr.  Twombly  had  a 
dispersal  sale  of  his  herd.  A  man  named 
Turner  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  purchased 
several.  Governor  Westmoreland  Davis 
of  Virginia  purchased  one,  and  another 
was  sold  to  go  to  Ohio  and  later  became 
a  member  of  the  Anna  Dean  herd  of  O.  C. 
Barber  at  Barberton,  that  State.  The 
bull  May  Rose  King  was  sold  later  in 
1907  to  Samuel  M.  Shoemaker  of  Balti¬ 
more.  Mr.  Shoemaker  bred  two  A.  R. 
cows  from  him  ;  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Twom¬ 
bly  bred  a  daughter  of  this  bull.  The 
others  were  bred  at  Florham. 

In  1908  Louis  E.  I*.  Smith  of  Ilollis- 
ton,  Mass.,  purchased  seven  or  eight  of 
the  daughters  of  May  Rose  King.  I 
owned  a  bull  from  one  of  these  cows  that 
Mr.  Smith  owned. 

The  21  daughters  of  May  Rose  King 
were  bred  at  Florham  Farm,  not  by  Miss 
Ruth  Twombly  and  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  R.  II.  Allen,  but  by  Miss  Tworn- 
bly's  father,  and  in  reality  by  that  peer 
of  Guernsey  men  and  breeders,  J.  L. 
(Joe)  Hope.  It  is  rather  easy  for  con¬ 
fusion  to  arise  in  this  matter  because 
after  the  sale  of  the  Twombly  herd  in 
1907,  Mr.  Hope  carried  on,  to  use  his 
own  words,  as  "lessee  of  a  part  of  Flor¬ 
ham  Farms.”  About  20  years  ago  Miss 
Ruth  Twombly  started  on  the  Florham 
Farms  property  another  herd,  entirely 
separate  and  apart  from  that  of  Mr. 
Hope.  Mr.  Allen  was  manager  of  this  en¬ 
terprise  and  it  has  been  a  very  successful 
establishment. 

The  best  reason  for  making  this  state¬ 
ment  is  that  J.  L.  Hope  deserves  full 
credit  for  uncanny  foresight  and  skill  as 
a  breeder.  You  must  remember  that 
when  Mr.  Hope  was  developing  the  May 
Roses  they  were  “dark  horses”  and  every¬ 
one  else  was  Glenwood  inclined.  I  am 
sure  that  both  Miss  Twombly  and  Mr. 
Allen  would  join  me  in  wishing  that  full 
credit  be  given  Mr.  Hope  as  it  belongs. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known 
every  Advanced  Register  daughter  of 
May  Rose  King,  as  well  as  the  bull  him¬ 
self.  I  spent  a  day  at  Florham  with  Mr. 
Hope  in  1904  when  Itchen  Daisy  3rd  was 
making  her  record  as  a  two-year-okl  and 
he  was  very  proud  of  her. 

Newark,  N.  Y.  w.  Robert  dunlop. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  interesting  history  and 
analysis  by  Mr.  Dunlop  is  appreciated 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  print  it.  From  one  so  well  recognized 
in  the  Guernsey  world,  this  story  has 
a  special  value. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


WANTED  — GUINEA  PIGS! 

Any  quantity  over  9  or...  30  cents  each  delivered. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y 


GOATS 


FftR  SAIF!  Fresli  Toggenburg  DOE  and  KID. 
I  VAt  oni,L.  John  Humbert,  Box  157,  Absecon,  N  J. 


W*  BLIZZARD  2!X 

2  JOBS— 1  MACHINE.  Hay  chopping  first— silo  filling  later— 
both  done  most  efficiently  with  the  NEW  BLIZZARD.  Not  a 
nut  or  bolt  need  be  changed.  Marvelous!  Speedy!  NEW  all 
steel  paddle  roll  with  crimped  edges  plus  NEW  steel  wide  flare 
streamlined  table— makes  faster,  easier  work  of  hay  chopping — 
perfectly  SAFE— and  no  EXTRA  price! 

Learn  all  about  Blizzard’s  spectacular  improvements— NEW 
“gears  housed  in  oil” — NEW  alemite  system.  “12  Big  Reasons 
Why  Blizzard  Excels”— including  All-angle  pipe  delivery— moly 
alloy  cutting  wheel,  knife  adjustment  at  full  speed,  etc.  All 
described  in  latest  catalog.  Send  for  it  today ! 

BLIZZARD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  R,  CANTON,  OHIO 


(Ltd  DEUUER 
IT  WHERE  YOU 
PLERSE  ! 


CORONA 


Wherever  skin  Is  broken  immediate  attention  is  indi¬ 
cated.  The  healing:  assistance  of  CORONA,  and  its 
soothing  effect  on  delicate  tissues  combine  to  make  it 
indispensable  in  the  care  of  your  horses  and  cows. 
SOFTENS,  SOOTHES,  PROMOTES  HEALING 
Use  for  all  ordinary  irritations  due  to  BARBED  WIRE 
CUTS,  Scratches,  Galls,  Caked  Udders,  Chapped, 
Cracked  Teats,  Quarter  Cracks,  Split 
and  Contracted  Hoofs.  Get  Corona  at 
your  dealer  or  order  direct,  8  oz.  can, 

60c;  or  20  oz.  can, 

$1.20  postpaid. 

Write  today  for 
free  sample  ana  in¬ 
structive  booklet. 


THE  CORONA  MFG.  COMPANY 

Box  J-175  Kenton,  Ohio 


E 


IECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS 

r  BUY  NOW  I  Sneeial  Discounts  wi 


BUY  NOW!  Special  Discounts  _ 
during  Summer  Months.  Easy  terms  $ 
Factory  to  You  Prices.  Write  us  and 
save  half.  Commercial  Refrigeration  ^  U ^ 
Co.,  Engineering  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ^ 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER.  CONN. 


WOOL 


|lll|||Trn  WOOL— I  specialize 
If  H  ll  I  L  U  ,  jn  wool.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

B.  CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


WOOL 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  for  Wool. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Ship  to 

SOKALNER  BROS.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Wf  A/vi  WANTED.  Good  Prices.  Also  Hides  and 
VVDLJL  Pelts.  Ship  to  LIVINGSTOJi’S,  Lsnca»ter.  Pa. 

.-.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .-.  \ 


ANDELOT  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen  Angus  are  the  popular  beef  cattle  of  the 
East.  Andelot  Aberdeen  Angus  are  “Quality  cattle.” 
The  East  demands  quality  beef  and  will  pay  a 
premium  for  it.  Convert  your  siirplus  grass  and 
borne  grown  feeds  into  quality  beef.  Registered 
breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  literature. 
ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.,  Worton,  Maryland 


BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Outstanding  registered  heifers  from  the 
best  families,  and  splendid  commercial 
heifers  for  sale.  Ready  to  breed  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  few  choice  young  bulls  of  the 
real  Angus  type.  Write  for  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL.  FARMS  -  Smith ville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  S  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


HORSES  FOR  SALE  ! 

Pereheron  brood  mares,  filly  and  yearling  stallions.  One 
2-year  old  Belgian  Stallion.  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
DEPARTMENT,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 
We  have  a  half  brother  of  America’s 
greatest  Belgian  Show  Stallion,  Rudy 
d’Or  No.  17412.  He  is  33  mos.  old. 
Wl.  2150  lb.  We  think  he  is  the  besl  colt 
of  his  age  in  America.  We  Have  Many  Other 
Good  Ones.  Terms  to  Responsible  Parties. 
MIDDLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

A  W.  GREEN.  Agent 
40  Miles  West  of  Greenville,  Pa-,  on  Rt-  87 
MIDDLEFIELD,  OHIO 


HORSES 


Af  Qfnrl  the  Grand  Champion  Pereheron  Stallion  Kon- 
rtl  OlUQ  bellear,  of  Kontaet.  Calypso.  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Price  $25.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  ?i.  V. 


FOR  SALE— Reg.  2  Yr.  Old  Belgian  Stallion  Color  Roan, 
weight  1800.  Sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur.  Dam;  Mar¬ 
garet  Farceur.  ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  Ji.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Stallions — Pereheron  and  Belgian,  different  ages. 
Prices  reasonable.  HOWARD  V.  G 1 1.  LOG  1.  Y,  l'utaskala.  Ohio 


Registered  Pereheron  Stallions  of  breeding  age. 
.  Carnot  Blood.  B.  C.  DOTTERER  -  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


SWINE 

50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

GH EST ER- YO  R KSH 1 R E  Crossed  ,  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  Crossed  |  old  at— 

DUROC-POLAND  Crossed  f$5,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50 

HAM  PS  H 1 R  ES  )  each 

SH0ATS  -  FEEDERS  -  ALL  AGES 

Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.  O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious 
waiting.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business  and  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  carry  on.  Pleasing  you  will  please  me.  Phone 
1091-M  evening.  CHAS.  DAVIS, 

Residence  Carr  Road  .  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty  —Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  Chesler,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 
6-7  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $5.25  ea. 

10  weeks  extras,  $5.50  each. 

(Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D— No  crating  charge. 

I  large  enough  to  eat,  live  and 

II  _  grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated  with 

■  |  serum,  crated,  C.  O.  D.  or 

money  back  guarantee.  If  not 
absolutely  satisfactory,  feed  and  return  express  collect 
Polands,  Berks,  Duroes,  Hamps,  Chesters,  Boars' 
barrows  or  sows.  SHOATS  30  lbs.  $6,  40  lbs.  $7  each 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Service  boars  $25  each  vaccinated  and  crated 
Write.  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  DeL 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Yery  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
!>alrs-  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best  ?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

‘  *<?,  ?h'VeeHs  Old  .  .  .  $5.00  each. 

_ All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  Y  ARDS  —  WLSTON  31 

834  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

Chester  &  Berkshire  and  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

x«T^MefiE'Sr0l?'Y*^’0<i>ea'  6  to  7  weeks  old'  S4.75  ea. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

fi  1  fi  Purebred,  podia  reed  pigs.  S10  each.  Unre- 
U  Ul  kited  pans,  820.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FAILS.  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE ! 

Registered  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers, 

fresh.  Registered  Jersey  Heifers,  8  to  18  months  old.  2 
a,:<i  Grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey  Heif¬ 
ers.  T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  SPOT  FARMS.  Tally .  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALF*  HOLSTEIN  YEAKLITSG  BULLS. 

°  „ A  kxcelle?,t.  Winterthur  Orrnsby  on 
^er(^  dams,  Good  C.  T.  A.  records.  Apply — 

DECKER  HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Syracuse,  New  York 

AYRSHIRES 

F°S  SALE  .-Several  young  Bulls  sired  by  either 
*  otratbglass  tjltimns,  Ash  Grove  Man  O’War  or 
Hankey  s  Prospect  and  from  good  pioducing  cows. 
Herd  fully  accredited  —  Negative  to  Blood-Test. 

ASH  CROVE  FARMS  -  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

AUCTION  SALE  1  P.  Art.  JUNE  10  KS 

ited,  Blood-Tested  Ayrshires.  is  choice  young  milk 
cows,  bred  heiters,  yearlings  and  calves,  yearling  bull 
and  bull  calf.  M.  J.  ROONEY.  Fayetteville.  New  York 

DOGS  | 

Y^AeK  ,  VNI),J  V  HALF  OLD  RRIARD— in  per- 
.  .f®ct  shape,  daughter  and  granddaughter  of  West¬ 
minister  Kennel  Club  chain  pious,  ready  for  breeding, 
bargain  si  00.  Excellent  dog  for  sheep  or  dairy  farin’ 

LEIGH  DANENBERG,  299  Lafayette  St„  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Purebred  Black  COCKER  PUPPIES 

Wavy  coats.  Males,  $9.00.  Females,  $5.00 
COCKER  KENNELS  -  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

W?LLI 

WILLIAM  Gr.  THOMPSON  -  Englishtovrn,  New  Jersey 

P'jVGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES— from  heel  driv- 
,  stock.  -No  C.  O.  D.  shipments.  Males,  ss  OO- 

females.S2.S0.  A.  CHUBB  -  Randolph,  New  York 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ne,s«rovePcittryi*a“r,u 

COLLIFS  nV1aite  and  0oIol'eci  -  Hunting  Beagles 

UVLHL3  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEIV  FARMS,  Hastings.  N.  Y. 

P^”j^^ii'tTe^^'HOW^ARD^'GlLLl^rT,I>.estim<leytIN^Y! 

sale:  PEDIGREED  COLLIES 

*>OCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS-Males,  SIO;  females,  S5. 

V#  Square  Deal.  O.  H.  RILEY  -  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

Sheoherd  Pun*:  lrom  Heel  Drivers. 

VUC)#IICIU  *  Arthur  Gilson,  Lisbon.  N.  Y 

CRFAT  DANFS  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies. 

VJiVLriYl  Lt/YIY  LO  fARMHOLM  -  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

j  .%  RABBITS  || 

RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4%  to  6  lbs.  18c  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

RARRI'K  Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock.  Write  for  prices 

W.  K.  CKOITIIAMEL  •  Stuyvesant*  New  York 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Woman  and  Home 

Memorial  Day 

A  day  for  silence 

A  blessed  day 

Sweet  and  deep ; 

For  strengthened  hope 

For  joyous  knowing 

And  faith's  renewing ; 

Our  departed  loved  ones 

For  inner  seeing 

Do  not  lie  asleep 

That  they,  with  us, 

But  mingle  close, 

In  omnipresence 

Bidding  us  not  weep. 

Have  endless  being. 

— Ruth  Yoland  Shaw. 

Corn  and  Its  Possibilities 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

Roddy  is  sugaring  this  Spring.  He  has 
an  arch  in  the  sidehill  beside  the  sugar- 
house  with  pan  and  smokestack.  For 
some  time  the  children  have  been  getting 
up  their  own  wood.  His  father  let  him 
build  his  own  fire  and  as  the  flames 
leaped  up,  what  eight-year-old  boy  could 
have  felt  bigger !  It  made  a  pretty  sight 
from  the  house,  too,  especially  after  dark. 
Of  course  it  probably  won’t  amount  to 
much  this  year  but  Roddy  is  getting  his 
experience  now,  later  he  will  have  a  nice 
little  money-making  venture  all  his  own. 
All  of  which  helps  to  make  farm  life  in¬ 
teresting. 

We  are  having  the  funniest  sort  of 
weather  this  year.  It  came  off  delight¬ 
fully  warm,  my  Narcissus  tops  began  to 
peep  through  and  everyone  thought  the 
sugaring  was  spoiled,  that  is,  all  but 
those  of  us  who  hang  to  our  courage  with 
both  hands.  It  was  thrilling  to  see  hol¬ 
lyhocks  and  Marguerites  coming  up  in  the 
flower  bed  but  farm  folks  need  that  sugar 
money,  so  nobody  was  sorry  to  have  it 
turn  cold  again.  I  have  heard  of  one 
man  keeping  a  sugaring  diary.  A  good 
idea  and  an  interesting  one — seasons  dif¬ 
fer  so  and  one  never  knows  what  the 
weather  will  do  next. 

I  have  just  finished  a  braided  rug  be¬ 
gun  some  time  ago.  Around  the  edge  I 
sewed  cloth  folded  to  form  triangles.  In 
harmonizing  shades,  it  makes  a  pretty 
way  to  finish  off  a  rug  besides  making  it 
appear  larger.  A  young  neighbor  said  she 
had  never  seen  one  done  like  that.  It  is 
an  old-fashioned  way  and  looks  unique 
and  attractive  for  these  times.  My 
grandmother  often  finished  her  rugs  in 
this  manner.  Another  style  I  remember 
was  of  small  circles  of  wool  materials  ap- 
pliqued  onto  a  circle  or  hexagon  of  un¬ 
bleached  cotton.  These  make  nice  light 
bedroom  rugs. 

Jean  has  learned  a  beautiful  new  piece 
for  her  uke.  She  and  Roddy  played  in  a 
little  school  orchestra  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  community  club.  Roddy  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  play  the  harmonica  but  really 
all  he  can  do  is  to  follow  a  little.  How¬ 
ever,  since  his  teacher  asked  him,  I  would 
not  let  him  refuse.  It  is  something  for  a 
child  to  gain  confidence  and  get  accus¬ 
tomed  to  appearing  in  public;  the  rest 
can  be  gradually  learned,  that  is,  if  a 
child  is  interested  enough  to  work  at  it. 

How  good  it  seems  to  have  horseradish 
again !  The  children  love  it  in  their 
sandwiches.  Next  will  be  dandelions. 
Jean  likes  the  leaves  between  her  bread. 
Salted  and  peppered  they  are  as  good  as 
lettuce. 

Roderic's  birthday  cake  was  entirely 
different  this  year.  His  grandmother  is 
always  full  of  ideas.  This  one  was  plain 
white  with  geranium  leaves  around  the 
edge  and  Happy  Birthday  in  candy  red 
across  the  top.  And  the  decorations  took 
the  cake !  A  blue  bunny  munching  a 
carrot  with  green  feather  tops,  pink 
chickens,  yellow  chickens,  a  duck  and  a 
gay  rooster  with  real  feather  tail.  Of 
course  Roddy  had  to  ask  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  chilrden  in  to  see  it. 

The  tomatoes  are  growing.  I  must  get 
my  pansies  started  right  away.  We  buy 
most  of  our  seeds  of  the  children.  Jean 
got  a  violin  for  a  premium  this  year. 
Roddy  changes  his  mind  every  day  on 
what  premium  he  will  get.  I  bought  Pe¬ 
tunias,  Zinnias,  Sweet  William,  Marigold 
and  pansies.  It  will  make  quite  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  little  flower  garden  already 
started.  Isn’t  it  fun  to  see  what  will 
come  up  again  this  year !  Many  of  the 
plants  were  unfamiliar  to  me  so  I  shall 
watch  eagerly.  Some  funny  little  pine- 
tree-like  things  peeped  through  in  that 
warm  spell  so  I  won’t  need  to  wonder 
about  them  any  longer.  Looks  like  Friend 
Husband  would  have  to  spade  up  some 
more  beds  or  enlarge  this  one ;  something 
will  have  to  be  done  with  all  those  holly¬ 
hocks  around  the  edge ! 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


MAIL  BAG 


PEANUT  BUTTER  CRACKERS 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  peanut 
butter  crackers?  MRS.  G.  I. 


RIDDING  HOUSE  OF  MOTHS 

Would  some  reader  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  ridding  a  house  of  moths 
tell  us  how  to  proceed?  Would  prefer  the 
use  of  a  spray  solution.  Our  house  has 
many  hot,  dark  closets.  M.  B. 


KNITTING  FISHNETS 

I  would  like  to  learn  the  art  of  knit¬ 
ting  fishnets.  I  can  make  the  right  knot 
but  cannot  make  use  of  the  needle  in 
making  the  knot.  I  also  understand  that 
a  square  stick  the  size  of  the  mesh  is 
used,  but  do  not  know  how  to  use  it. 

A.  S.  H. 


There  are  more  possibilities  in  a  can  of 
corn  than  in  any  other  vegetable,  except¬ 
ing  perhaps  tomatoes.  Whether  home- 
canned  or  commercial  brands  a  reserve 
supply  should  always  be  at  hand  either 
for  the  every-day  home  meal,  or  for  the 
occasional  emergency  meals  that  every 
house  wife  is,  at  times  confronted  with. 

First  of  all,  in  buying  canned  corn,  do 
not  buy  too  cheap  a  brand  or  you  will 
find  hard,  tough  kernels  and  bits  of  husk. 
Find  out  what  brand  suits  your  family 
best,  then  stick  to  it.  Or,  if  you  can  your 
own,  there  is  no  gamble,  but  just  that 
“fresh  from  the  garden”  taste  that  you 
have  captured  and  sealed  yourself. 

A  dish  of  plain  stewed  corn,  served 
piping  hot  and  well  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper  and  bntter  or  cream  is  always 
good.  Still  better,  however,  is  scalloped 
corn  or  souffle  or  southern  corn  pudding. 

Corn  soup  or  chowder  with  crisp  crack¬ 
ers  makes  a  good  beginning  for  any  din¬ 
ner  or  almost  a  meal  in  itself  for  lunch¬ 
eon  or  supper.  Who  does  not  like  corn 
oysters  or  fritters?  And  for  a  change 
mix  a  few  spoons  of  corn  in  the  griddle 
cakes  or  muffin  batter.  Corn  combines 
perfectly  with  ham  or  chicken  in  cro¬ 
quettes  or  scalloped  dishes.  Left-over 
corn  may  be  added  to  scrambled  eggs  or 
omelette  to  fried  potatoes  or  creamed 
dishes  of  any  kind.  Green  peppers  seem 
to  “go”  with  corn  in  any  other  combina¬ 
tion  or  alone  and  a  corn  mixture  is  ideal 
for  stuffed  green  peppers.  Then  there  is 
that  favorite  pickle-corn  relish  or,  as 
known  to  some,  corn  salad.  Cheese  and 
corn  has  an  appetizing  flavor  and  corn 
with  tomatoes  is  liked  by  many. 

Below  are  some  favorite  recipes  using 
corn  : 

Spanish  Corn. — Two  and  one-half  cups 
green  corn,  one-lialf  cup  milk,  one-fourtli 
cup  chopped  green  pepper,  two  table¬ 
spoons  chopped  pimento,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  onion,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two 
eggs  beaten.  Mix  all  ingredients  together, 
pour  into  a  buttered  baking  dish  and  bake 
about  25  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350  degrees). 


This  “American  Beauty”  salad  looks 
as  costly  as  a  chef’s  masterpiece,  but  be¬ 
cause  our  own  economical  American  rice 
is  the  extender,  cost  is  no  object !  Wise 
hostesses  who  wish  to  extend  those  cost¬ 
lier  dishes  like  chicken  and  sea  food  have 
turned  to  rice  as  a  salad  ingredient.  Let 
your  refrigerator  help  you  make  this 
party  salad. 

Tomato  and  Chicken  Salad. — One-half 
cup  cold  boiled  rice,  three-fourths  cup 
diced  cooked  chicken,  one-lialf  cup  string 
beans,  cut,  two  tablespoons  chopped  green 
pepper,  one-lialf  cup  diced  celery,  one-lialf 
tablespoon  minced  parsley,  two-thirds 
cup  mayonnaise,  two-thirds  cup  whipping 


Cheese  and  Corn  Souffle. — One  small 
onion  chopped  finely,  two  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter,  one  tablespoon  chopped  green  pepper 
or  pimento,  one-fourth  teaspoon  soda,  two 
cups  corn,  salt  and  pepper  to  season,  l1/^ 
cups  grated  cheese,  two  eggs.  Fry  onion 
in  butter  until  very  light  brown,  add  pep¬ 
pers  and  seasonings,  add  corn  mixed  with 
soda,  grated  cheese  and  beaten  yolks  of 
eggs.  Mix  well.  Fold  in  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  stiff.  Pour  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish  and  bake  until  firm  in  the  center. 
Serve  at  once. 

Corn  Creole. — Two  cups  corn,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  butter,  one  green  pepper  chopped 
fine,  season  to  taste.  Melt  butter  in  a 
frying  pan,  turn  in  other  ingredients  and 
fry  until  golden  yellow.  Serve  piping  hot. 

Corn  Fritter  No.  1. — Two  cups  canned 
corn,  two  eggs  beaten  separately,  one  cup 
fine  cracker  crumbs,  salt  and  pepper. 
Drop  in  small  balls  in  hot  deep  fat.  fry 
until  golden  brown  and  serve  with  maple 
syrup. 

Corn  Fritter  No.  2. — Two  cups  canned 
corn,  one-half  cup  milk.  1*4  cups  flour, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  one-third  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per,  two  leavel  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one  tablespoon  melted  shortening,  two 
eggs.  Add  milk  to  corn,  add  flour  sifted 
with  salt,  pepper  and  baking  powder,  add 
shortening  and  beaten  egg,  mix  well.  Fry 
by  spoonfuls  on  a  hot-greased  griddle  or 
frying  pan. 

Corn  Chowder.  —  Two  cups  canned 
corn,  one  cup  diced  celery,  two  table¬ 
spoons  diced  salt  pork,  two  cups  diced 
raw  potatoes,  three  cups  boiling  water, 
two  cups  rich  milk,  two  tablespoons  flour, 
1%  teaspoons  salt,  one-lialf  teaspoon  pap¬ 
rika,  one  medium-size  onion.  Fry  out 
salt  pork,  add  onion  finely  cut  or  chopped, 
cook  until  light  brown.  Add  one  cup  hot 
water,  then  strain  into  a  kettle  contain¬ 
ing  potatoes,  celery  and  salt.  Cook  until 
tender,  then  add  corn  and  paprika.  Blend 
flour  with  part  of  cold  milk,  add  to  hot 
mixture  and  stir  until  slightly  thickened. 
Add  remaining  milk,  let  come  to  boiling 
point  and  serve  with  crisp  crackers. 

LAURETTA  HALE. 


Beauty  Salad 

cream,  one  tablespoon  gelatin,  two  table¬ 
spoons  cold  water,  one-half  teaspon  salt, 
tomato  ice. 

Combine  chicken,  beans,  rice,  pepper, 
celery  and  parsley.  Combine  mayonnaise 
and  whipped  cream.  Soften  gelatin  in 
cold  water  five  minutes,  then  melt  it  over 
hot  water.  Cool.  Add  salt  and  combine 
all  ingredients  except  tomatoes.  Line  re¬ 
frigerator  pan  with  waxed  paper.  Pour  a 
layer  of  tomato  ice,  previously  frozen  to 
mushy  state,  into  freezing  tray.  Then 
arrange  layer  of  chicken  salad  and  cover 
with  anotfier  layer  of  tomato  ice.  Freeze. 
Serve  in  slices  on  lettuce.  Sixteen  squares. 


May  30,  193G 

Flying  Ants  in  Basement 
Room 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  of  the  flying 
ants  that  are  bothering  us.  Our  house 
has  a  basement  with  dining-room,  pantry 
and  kitchen.  Off  from  the  kitchen  is  a 
small  cellar  like  room,  but  no  sub-cellar. 
In  this  small  cellar  is  the  furnace  and 
liot-water  stove  and  a  small  coal  bin. 
There  is  a  window  same  size  as  all  the 
windows.  For  the  past  couple  of  months 
these  flying  ants  have  been  very  much  in 
evidence  and  seem  to  be  increasing.  Can 
yon  tell  me  how  we  can  get  rid  of  them? 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  e.  v.  g. 

The  ants  sent  by  Mrs.  E.  Y.  G.  were  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  entomologist 
and  as  time  goes  on  may  become  of  in¬ 
terest  to  a  wide  group  of  householders. 
The  ant  proved  to  be  the  common  meadow 
ant  of  Europe.  Just  when  or  how  it  came 
to  America  we  do  not  know,  but  it  has 
been  here  long  enough  to  have  become 
thoroughly  established  in  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  More¬ 
over,  as  is  to  be  expected,  the  ant  seems 
to  be  gradually  spreading  inland  as  these 
specimens  from  the  northern  jiart  of  New 
Jersey  indicate. 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  insect  is 
known  as  the  pavement  ant  because  it  is 
in  the  habit  of  building  its  nests  beneath 
the  pavement  or  under  flagstones  near 
dwellings.  From  these  situations  of  vant¬ 
age  and  nearness  to  dwellings,  the  ant 
has  acquired  the  habit  of  entering  houses. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances  it  has  become 
almost  as  annoying  in  households  as  has 
the  much  more  common  small  red  ant. 
Fortunately  it  does  not  mine  within  the 
sills  and  joists  of  buildings  as  does  the 
much  larger  carpenter  ant. 

The  pavement  ant  is  a  somewhat  quar¬ 
relsome  individual  especially  toward  its 
own  kind.  If  two  nests  happen  to  be 
near  enough  to  each  other  so  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  from  one  colony  meet  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  other  nest,  a  quarrel  is 
apt  to  get  started  which  soon  develops 
into  a  fierce  fight  often  lasting  several 
hours.  The  ants  are  carnivorous  and  will 
eat  meat  products  whenever  these  can  be 
found.  Fortunately,  they  also  like  sweets, 
a  habit  which  gives  an  opportunity  to 
poison  them  by  mixing  arsenic  with  syrup 
and  setting  it  where  only  the  workers  of 
the  nest  can  get  it.  They  will  carry  it 
back  to  the  nest  and  feed  it  to  the  young 
thereby  eventually  killing  out  the  colony. 
Directions  for  making  this  poisoned  syrup 
are  given  in  Bulletin  202  which  may  be 
obtained  simply  for  the  asking,  by  writing 
to  the  Office  of  Publication,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Since  it  is  considerable  trouble  to  make 
up  a  batch  of  the  bait,  it  is  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  buy  it  at  the  drug  store.  It  can 
usually  be  found  under  the  name  “An- 
trol”  with  small  tin  traps  ready  for  nse. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  follow  directions. 

In  addition  to  setting  these  poison 
traps  one  can  sometimes  locate  the  colony 
of  ants  under  a  stone  just  outside  of  the 
house  or  perchance  in  the  stone  wall  be¬ 
neath  a  sill.  If  the  nest  can  be  reached 
the  ants  may  be  killed  by  sprinkling  cal¬ 
cium  cyanide  over  the  colony.  This  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  had  now-a-days  in  small  cans 
furnished  with  a  spout  like  an  oil  can, 
especially  prepared  for  fighting  ants.  Cal¬ 
cium  cyanide  is  a  deadly  poison  and  should 
be  used  with  great  care.  g.  w.  ii. 


Did  You  Know  That — 

We  wash  dishes  three  times  a  day,  21 
times  a  week,  84  times  a  month,  and 
over  a  thousand  times  a  year!  I  do  think 
we  should  make  the  task  as  pleasant  as 
possible,  don't  you?  Naturally  we  should 
begin  with  dishpans,  and  I  think  the  best 
choice  is  a  plenty  large,  heavy-weight 
aluminum  one.  Though  called  heavy¬ 
weight,  these  dispans  are  light  to  lift.  If 
one  has  hard  water  it  is  such  a  big  help 
to  use  water  softener.  And  please  use  a 
plentiful  amount  of  suds.  I  always  scald 
china  with  hot  water  and  dry  it. 

I  have  two  helpers  when  i  wash  dish¬ 
es.  One  is  a  plate  scraper  which  is  grand 
for  removing  the  last  bit  of  cake  batter, 
cream  or  gravy.  It  removes  all  particles 
of  food  from  the  dishes  and  makes  the 
task  of  washing  them  much  more  pleas¬ 
ant.  My  other  helper  is  a  copper  sponge 
which  is  used  on  the  stubborn  dishes,  and 
especially  for  the  skillets,  kettles  and 
roasters. 

Naturally  the  task  is  more  pleasant  if 
the  dishes  are  colorful  and  interesting. 
Tea  towels  that  are  colorful  and  different 
will  do  their  humble  part  to  make  things 
more  interesting  for  you,  if  you'll  give 
them  the  opportunity.  A  few  minutes  a 
day,  as  pick  up  work  will  complete  a  set 
in  a  week,  and  you’ll  enjoy  not  only  their 
use  but  their  beauty  as  you  go  about 
laundering  them.  There  are  dozens  of 
tea  towel  patterns  being  offered  daily  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  most  of  them 
to  be  purchased  for  a  dime !  MRS.  b.  p. 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1716  —  Sailor  Togs 
for  Brother,  Sister. 
Pattern  includes 
both  models  in  the 
same  size.  If  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  are  wanted, 
two  patterns  will 
have  to  be  ordered 
and  will  cost  10c 
extra.  Designed  in 
sizes  2,  4  and  6 

years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material  with 
2  yds.  of  binding 
for  either  model. 
Ten  cents. 


1711  —  For  Fuller 
Figures.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46  and  48-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3*4  yds-  of 
39-in.  material  with 
Vi  yd.  of  6-in.  lace 
for  plaiting  and  % 
yds.  of  lace  for  neck 
edge.  Ten  cents. 


1720  —  Sleeveless 

Bolero  for  Juniors. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  11, 
13,  15  and  17  years. 
Size  15  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  bolero  and 
skirt  with  1%  yds. 
of  35-in.  material  for 
blouse  and  belt.  Ten 
cents. 


tion  Wear.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  11,  13.  15,  17 
and  19  years.  Size 
15  requires  7 Vs  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  2%  yds.  of  1*,4- 
in.  ribbon  for  bows. 
Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


New  Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Burnt  Sugar  Cake 

One-half  cup  shortening,  one  cup  sugar, 
one-third  cup  milk,  IVj  cups  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  three  eggs,  two  table¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  two  tablespoons 
caramelized  sugar. 

Cream  shortening,  add  sugar  and  mix 
until  well  blended.  Add  the  eggs  and 
salt  and  beat  thoroughly.  Mix  baking 
powder  with  the  flour.  Add  the  cara¬ 
melized  sugar  to  milk. 

Add  dry  and  liquid  ingredients  alter¬ 
nately  to  first  mixture.  Stir  until  smooth. 
Pour  in  a  greased  and  flour  dusted  cake 
tin.  Bake  40  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

When  cool  ice  with  seven-minute  frost¬ 
ing. 

To  caramelize  sugar  put  one  cup  of 
sugar  in  a  frying  pan.  Stir  until  sugar 
melts  and  turns  brown.  Add  one-half 
cup  hot  water.  Cook  until  sugar  dis¬ 
solves.  LAURETTA  HALE. 


Sweet  Potato  Waffles 

One  cup  sweet  potato,  one  cup  flour, 
one  cup  milk,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one  egg,  one-half  cup  melt¬ 
ed  shortening,  one  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der.  Sift  flour,  baking  powder,  salt, 
sugar ;  combine  with  sweet  potato.  Add 
well-beaten  egg  yolk,  butter  and  milk. 
Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  white.  Drop  a 
tablespoon  of  batter  in  each  section  of  a 
hot  waffle  grid,  close  cover  and  bake  un¬ 
til  well  browned.  B.  s.  M. 


Popular  Quilt  Designs 


Chinese  Coin  Quilt.  —  This  picture  shows  the 
block  with  white  center,  but  it  much  prettier 
with  the  center  made  of  the  plain  blue,  and  the 
print  in  blue  and  orange.  The  block  here  shows 
the  three-inch  joining  strips  that  are  used,  with 
a  print  block  at  corners.  The  next  block  is 
joined  to  this  without  a  white  strip.  This  makes 
a  most  beauitful  quilt  and  is  very  simple  and 
easy  to  piece.  The  blocks  are  about  nine  inches 
square  before  joined  with  the  strips,  and  it  will 
require  48  blocks  for  a  quilt  73x90  inches  in  size. 


Ocean  Wave  Quilt  Design. — Each  block  is  about 
12  inches  square.  In  joining,  be  careful  to  join 
a  colored  half  piece  next  to  a  white  half  piece, 
and  this  makes  the  waves  run  through  the  quilt 
as  shown  in  the  completed  quilt.  The  number 
of  blocks  is  governed  by  the  size  of  quilt  de¬ 
sired.  A  plain  white  border  is  used  about  four 
inches  wide  next  to  the  pieced  block  and  a 
colored  border  then  completes  the  quilt.  One 
border  may  be  used  if  desired.  This  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  pieced  quilts. 


The  price  of  each  pattern  is  15  cents,  or  any  two  quilt  patterns  for  25  cents,  or  one  pattern  and 
copy  of  the  quilt  catalog  showing  124  pictures  of  old-time  quilts  for  25  cents.  Send  orders  to  the 
Pattern  Department,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Care  of  Cut  Flowers 

The  wilting'  of  cut  flowers  is  due  to 
their  inability  to  maintain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water  through  the  stems  to 
keep  pace  with  evaporation  through  the 
foliage  and  the  flowers.  At  oi'dinary 
temperatures,  bacteria  multiply  rapidly  in 
the  water,  attack  the  tissues  of  the  stems, 
clog  the  conducting  vessels  and  prevent 
free  ascent  of  the  moisture  to  the  flowers 
and  foliage  above.  Vai'ious  means  have 
been  tried  to  counteract  this  action  of 
bacteria. 

The  ordinary  precautions  are  outlined 
by  Alex  Laurie,  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  as  follows: 

Cut  flowers  early  in  the  morning  or 
late  in  the  day  when  the  stems  are  turgid. 

Use  a  shai’p  knife  in  preference  to 
shears.  The  sharper  the  cut  the  less  is  the 
bruising  of  the  conducting  vessels  and  the 
greater  the  absorption  of  water.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  lack  of  ragged  edges  may  lessen 
the  chance  of  bacterial  action.  Cut  un¬ 
der  water  if  possible. 

Plunge  the  stems  deeply  in  water  xxp 
to  the  base  of  the  flowers.  All  arranging 
should  be  postponed  until  after  the  stems 
have  been  thoroughly  soaked. 

The  proper  stage  of  development  should 
be  selected.  Gladioli  are  best  for  cutting 
when  the  first  floret  is  open ;  peonies, 
when  the  petals  are  unfolding ;  roses,  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  open ;  Dahlias,  when  fully 
open  ;  poppies,  the  night  befoi'e  they  open. 

Keep  the  flowers  in  a  humid  room  and 
never  in  sunshine.  This  reduces  the 
evaportaion  to  a  minimum. 

Flowers  keep  well  at  45  degrees.  If 
they  are  kept  cooler  than  that  during  the 
night,  the  lasting  quality  is  improved. 

Use  containers  which  permit  free  en¬ 
trance  of  air  through  the  top.  For  this 
reason  narrow  necked  vases  should  be 
avoided. 

Cut  stems  and  change  water  daily. 
Make  a  slanting  cut  to  prevent  the  ends 
from  resting  squai'ely  on  the  bottom. 

All  leaves  which  are  submerged  should 
be  removed  to  prevent  their  decomposi¬ 
tion  and  the  fouling  of  the  water.  This 
is  particularly  important  with  many  of 
the  outdoor  flowers,  such  as  asters  or 


Tennessee  Notes 

Cool  days  and  cooler  night  are  yet 
with  us,  but  the  grass  and  leaves  are 
growing.  The  23  young  chickens  are  do¬ 
ing  fine ;  100  eggs  brooding,  many  are  go¬ 
ing  into  the  chicken  business  heavy,  from 
300  to  500.  AVe  are  doubtful  of  the  fruit 
crop,  but  hope  there  will  be  sufficient  for 
our  needs.  Striving  today  for  the  things 
we  need  tomorrow,  keeps  us  pulling 
ahead,  a  very  good  plan. 

For  the  past  week  there  has  been  a 
fox  derby  going  on  nearby.  People  from 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky  and 
other  States  met,  and  had  more  than  a 
hundred  hounds  of  diffei'ent  breeds,  a  few 
hunters  (that  is  lioi'ses  to  ride  after  the 
dogs)  for  the  judges  to  ride  and  keep 
tally  of  the  dogs  that  are  all  numbered. 
At  a  signal  the  dogs  and  horses  are  off, 
the  ground  has  been  staked  off  and  flagged 
so  that  the  judges  can  go  over  the  fences 
and  through  the  forests.  The  races  have 
not  lasted  very  long,  because  the  foxes  are 
shy  in  daylight,  but  a  number  of  rabbits 
have  been  caught,  many  people  enter¬ 
tained  and  interested,  and  all  the  old-time 
hunting  tales  retold. 

The  last  of  April  farmers  were  busy 
planting  corn.  Bridal  wreath  and  golden 
bells  have  been  a  pretty  sight.  One  is  al¬ 
ways  glad  when  the  flowei-s  come.  Peonies 
are  budding  to  bloom,  hollyhocks  making 
a  rapid  growth,  the  Narcissus,  bloomed  on 
under  the  snow.  One  is  fond  of  the 
tough  varieties  that  can  withstand  any 
and  all  sorts  of  weather.  They  are  like 
friends  who  can  be  depended  on  through 
thick  and  thin. 

Last  night  a  dog  crawled  under  the 
wii-e  fence,  we  thought  dog  proof,  and 
bi-oke  up  two  turkey  nests.  Worthless 
curs  have  caused  a  loss  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  this  community.  We  like 
a  dog  in,  a  dog's  place,  and  if  people 
would  notice  their  dogs,  thei'e  is  no  need 
of  their  being  allowed  to  escape. 

The  hills  have  been  a  security,  not  ouly 
in  breaking  the  force  of  the  many  destrue- 
tive  wind  storms,  but  we  know  that  the 
waters  cannot  reach  us,  perched  high  on 
a  hillside,  yet  many  in  the  lowlands  have 
been  washed  out  and  many  lives  lost. 

MRS.  d.  b.  p. 


LEARN  ABOUT 


LIGHTNING 


During  the  past  few  years  methods  of 
Lightning  Protection  have  changed. 
Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your 
home  or  farm  buildings  are  safe? 

Are  you  paying  the  most  economical 
insurance  rates?  We  can, give  you 
free  information  on  the  heist  and  lat¬ 
est  methods  of  Lightning  Protection. 
Write  today  for  this  information. 


LIGHTNING  PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  N.  Y. 

POWELSON  BUILDING 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


and VOUR 
CHILDREN 

Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 

a  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 


AGENTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


^jyrnuuj  "ter  cy 

TfUurLj  crtJcs 

Rooms 

S2.UO 

jjp  Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 

HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

7Dtk£t.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


from  spring,  creek  or  artesian  well  having 
at  least  2-ft  fall  and  flowing  2  gallons  per 
minute  or  more.  A  Rife  Ram  pumps  water 
to  house  and  barn,  or  for  irrigation.  Con¬ 
tinuous  flow.  No  operating  cost.  Money’s 
worth  or  money  back.  Send  for  catalog. 


RIFE  RAM  &  PUMP  WORKS 


BOX  901,  V/AYNESB0R0,  VA. 


VniUlT  Eli  MR  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints,  25c. 
1VU LmlY  riLiUO  Prints  3c  ea.  10-in.  enlargement  25c. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


O  I)  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  ?  prints  each  neg-a- 

tive  25c.  SKRUOLAND,  6870-90  George,  Chicago 


EDISON  NON -ACID  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Generating  Plants,  Motors,  Farm  Machinery,  etc. 

Reduce  Fence  Costs  80%  troller.  Battery  or  power 

current.  30  day  trial.  Fully  guar.  Free  interesting  liter¬ 
ature.  F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


zinnias. 

Slit  stems  of  woody  plant  and  peel  the 
bark  back  to  a  distance  of  one  inch  at 
least.  Chrysanthemums,  lilacs,  azaleas, 
and  the  like  are  benefited  by  this  treat¬ 
ment. 

Poinsettias,  poppies,  heliotrope,  dahlias 
and  mignonette  will  last  much  longer  if 
a  liot-water  treatment  is  applied.  The 
stems  are  immersed  in  boiling  water  for 
a  minute  and  then  plunged  in  cold  water. 
This  seals  the  ends  of  the  conducting  ves¬ 
sels,  prevents  downward  flow  of  the  sap. 
and  permits  absorption  of  water  through 
the  outer  surface  of  the  stems.  Precau¬ 
tion  must  be  taken  to  keep  steam  from 
the  flowers  or  they  will  turn  brown. 

Wilted  flowers  may  be  revived  by  cut¬ 
ting  their  stems  short,  plunging  them 
deep  in  water,  and  storing  in  a  cool  dark 
place  for  10  hoxirs  or  more.  Plot-water 
treatment  is  also  useful  in  this  case.  Im¬ 
merse  the  stems  in  hot  water  (not  boil¬ 
ing  water)  for  half  an  hour,  keeping  them 
in  the  dark,  and  then  change  to  cool  wa¬ 
ter.  Usually  several  hours  are  required 
for  the  restoration.  Thin  petaled  flowers 
should  not  be  immersed  in  water  to  revive 
them,  but  thick  petaled  flowers  like  hya¬ 
cinth,  tulip  and  daffodil  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  being  Covered  completely  with 
cold  water. 


BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 
Write  for  Big 

FREE  CATALOG 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KODAK  ENLARGEMENTS,  only  35c  ROLL 

Rolls  lltf  size  or  smaller  carefully  developed  and  every 
picture  enlarged  to  double  usual  size.  One-day  service 

EMPIRE  PHOTO  STl'DIOS,  99  Empire,  Providence,  R.  I. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Roll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements.  25o. 
American  PhotoSer.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  TOUR 

to  Glacier  Park  and  Cruise  of  the 

Great  Lakes 

The  trip  of  a  thousand  thrills. 

August  7th  to  20th.  One  special 
low  cost  all-expense  rate  pays  for 
everything.  Personally  escorted; 
no  travel  worries.  Free  illustra¬ 
ted  literature  gives  full  facts  .  .  . 

Clip  the  Coupon 


[Tour  director. 

Rural  New-Yorker  j 

I  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

I  Please  mail  me  free  literature  about  the  | 
1936  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour, 

|  Name  .  | 

|  Address  .  | 

|  City  . | 

|  State  .  | 
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Drawn  by  Josephine  Wukitsch  (15),  New  Jersey 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Mary  Gelletly  (18),  Maryland 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Strange  Harps 

The  rain 

Links  the  heaven  and  earth 
With  great  harp  strings,  from  which 
The  wind  delights  to  draw  a  passioned 
Song. 

— Edna  Augusta  Moore. 
Taken  from  “The  Step  Ladder.”  Sent 
by  Elspeth  Field  (17),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Raymond  Arnold,  Neio  York 

Dear  Our  Pagers'  Hello,  folkses,  are  you 
listening?  1  am  sending  out  an  SOS  and  also 
wish  to  tell  you  how  wonderful  X  think  Our 
Page  is.  Mother  enjoys  reading  it  and  I  also 
love  to  read  and  study  the  pictures.  Say,  Lloyd 
O'Ree,  why  don’t  you  give  some  of  us  who  want 
to  be  artists  a  couple  of  hints  on  your  drawing? 
I  am  more  than  jealous  of  it.  I  do  so  want  to 
be  a  good  artist  and  every  time  I  see  yours  I 
say,  “What’s  the  use!” 

If  you  readers  want  a  pen  pal  I'll  be  waiting 
and  will  answer  every  letter. — Lillian  Swallow 
(14),  Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  10-year-old  high 
school  student.  My  grandfather  and  parents  are 
readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Our  Page  is 
a  most  interesting  page.  Great  and  amazing 
talent  is  shown  by  Lloyd  O’Ree,  Shirley  Sack, 
Mary  Gelletly,  Esther  Martin,  Leona  Lasky, 
Raymond  Burke,  Malvene  Demetry,  Raymond 
Arnold  and  many  others.  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  it  is  a  grand  page  and  most  certainly 
should  hold  the  interest  of  its  many  readers. 
There  are  many  things  that  I  cannot  put  into 
words  about  Our  Page. — Doris  Beaverstock  (16), 
Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends:  Isn't  Our  Page  a  grand  success? 
I  am  especially  interested  in  the  poems  as 
poetry  has  always  appealed  to  me.  I  want  to 
broadcast  the  fact  that  I  am  very  fond  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  receiving  letters  and  would  like  to  hear 
from  everyone  regardless  of  where  they  live.  I 
am  very  interested  in  ships,  stamp  collecting  and 
journalism.  I  promise  faithfully  to  answer  all 
letters  received.  IIow  about  it,  Our  Pagers? — 
Dorothy  Auclair  (16),  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  know  Spring  is  here  at 
last,  for  almost  everyone  I  know  has  Spring- 
fever — including  myself.  Our  parents  had  to  take 
all  sorts  of  homemade  remedies  for  it,  but  I 
wonder  very  much  if  they  were  successful? 

I've  seen  dozens  of  robins,  but  I’m  still 
thrilled  at  seeing  them!  All  those  I’ve  seen 
appear  to  be  so  plump  and  cocksure  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  aren’t  much  like  the  sparrows  and 
chickadees  that  stayed  north  all  Winter.  The 
way  the  crumbs  and  suet  we  put  out  in  the 
Winter  disappeared,  showed  plainly  that  they 
were  far  from  being  plump  and  sure  of  them¬ 
selves  as  these  cocky  robins  are. 

I  like  those  suggestions  about  a  new  column. 
I’d  welcome  a  column  for  cooks,  the  kind  we 
once  had.  In  the  March  Our  Page  I  enjoyed 
“Smilers”  diary  and  Mr.  Minogue’s  drawing. 
All  those  suggestions  given  for  poems  and  draw¬ 
ings  made  me  regret  bitterly  that  I  could  do 
neither! — Florence  Wicks,  New  Y'ork. 


FAREWELL  TO  OUR  PAGE 

Dear  Friends:  Station  F-R-I-E-N-D  calling. 
Hello  to  all  Our  Pagers.  But  I  regret  that  it 
must  be  a  farewell  also.  Time  pronounces  me 
one  score  years  of  age  this  month.  I  have  long 
been  a  silent  friend  of  Our  Page  and  it  lias  been 
a  source  of  great  enjoyment.  I  particularly  en¬ 
joy  the  drawings.  They  are  very  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  the  originality  and  many  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  are  really  gifted  with  the  pen.  The 
diary  sketches  are  very  clever  and  the  poets 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Their  work  is  deserving 
of  praise  also. 

Will  some  of  Our  Pagers  answer  the  call  for 
pen  pals? 

Signing  off  with  best  wishes  for  success  to 
everyone  of  you. — Mildred  Breneman,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Drawn  by  Lloyd  O'Ree,  New  York 


April  30. — My  mind  was  slowly  wandering 
when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  with  a  leap  and 
a  bound — “Whiteman!”  roared  old  Mr.  Burrows, 
our  teacher.  “I  want  you  to  bring  that  note  up 
to  me  that  I  just  saw  you  passing!”  Whiteman 
looked  surprised.  “What?”  he  asked,  “I  didn’t 
pass  any'  note!”  “I  distinctly  saw  you.  Now 
bring  it  up  here,  I  say!”  “I-I  dropped  it  on 
the  floor.  I  don’t  know  where  it  went  to.”  In¬ 
stinctively  I  looked  down  on  the  floor  as  Philip 
Whiteman  sat  next  to  me.  There  by  the  leg  of 
the  desk  was  a  piece  of  paper  all  folded  up. 
Quickly  I  put  my  foot  on  top  of  it  as  everyone 
was  looking  down  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Burrows  dismissed  the  subject  by,  “Well, 
I  don’t  want  to  see  you  passing  any  more 
notes.” 

Later  on  in  the  period  I  pretended  to  tie  my 
shoelace  and  picked  up  the  note.  In  study  hall 
I  read  it.  It  said: 

“A1 — I  brought  the  rope  to  tie  the  seats  with 
yesterday.  I  can’t  meet  you  at  4,  but  4:30  is 
0.  K.  Can’t  help  thinking  what  Dr.  Pierce 
will  look  like  in  assembly.” — Phil. 

Now,  dear  diary,  just  what  could  that  mean? 
It  certainly  leaves  me  in  a  brown  study  when  I 
think  of  it.  Well,  I’ll  find  out  the  day  after 
tomorrow.  We  have  assembly  then. 

April  1. — Wednesday  dawned  at  last  and  when 
assembly  time  came  my  heart  was  all  a-flutter. 
We  marched  in  and  were  standing  in  front  of 
our  seaets.  Dr.  Pierce,  he  is  our  principal, 
slowly  mounted  the  platform  and  I  studied  his 
face.  “Assembly,  be  seated,”  came  the  order. 
I  vainly  tugged  at  my  seat  to  pull  it  down  and 
began  to  feel  mortified,  when  I  saw  everyone 
else  doing  the  same  thing.  Here  and  there — 
“snap”  was  heard  and  a  seat  slammed  down. 


Welcome  Back — By  Wesley  Henvig 
(17),  Connecticut 


The  Bronco — By  Chester  Kurnick, 
New  York 


The  Old  Oak  Tree  by  the  Schoolhouse— 
By  Milderd  Breneman,  Pennsylvania 


Spring  Plowing — By  Shirley  Sack  (18), 
New  York 


A  Prospector  and  This  Burro — By 
Margaret  Ryan  (12),  New  York 


Ship — By  Jeanne  Howard,  New  York 


May  30,  193G 

The  expression  on  the  face  of  D.  Pierce  made 
me  laugh,  but  the  faces  of  Phil  Whiteman  and 
A1  Clamp  were  rather  red  and  excited.  I  felt 
pity  for  both  parties.  The  assembly  was  dis¬ 
missed.  Dr.  Pierce  looked  and  saw  all  the 
seats  were  tied  up  tightly.  Was  he  mad,  or 
was  he  mad!  He  didn’t  take  it  as  an  April 
fool  joke! 

The  guilty  party  was  never  found  but  I’ll  al¬ 
ways  feel  sort  of  proud  that  I  was  the  only  one 
who  knew.  Maybe  some  day  after  I  have 
graduated  I’ll  tell  Dr.  1’ierce. — “Anonymous.” 


April  2. — At  first  we  thought  that  it  was  an 
April  fool  joke— but  this  is  the  day  after — then 
we  rubbed  our  eyes  and  looked  again.  It  still 
was  there.  Then  no  became  worried.  What  was 
that  cow  doing  in  our  yard?  We  have  no  cow 
and  our  near  neighbors  haven’t  any  either. 
Diary,  it  was  the  queerest  thing  that  happened 
today.  No  one  happened  to  be  home  this  morn¬ 
ing  for  mother  was  away,  so  you  can  imagine 
our  surprise  when  we  came  home  for  lunch  to 
find  a  strange  row  calmly  eating  our  flowers! 
She  was  comfortably  at  home,  too.  Someone 
finally  thought  of  getting  a  rope  and  tying  her 
up  somewhere  out  of  the  flowers’  reach.  Then 
we  sat  down  to  discuss  the  matter.  Who  had 
a  cow  around  us?  Smith’s  did  but  theirs  was 
brown  and  white,  while  this  one  was  black.  We 
•  ould  not  recall  anyone's  having  a  black  cow  at 
all.  So  we  finally  decided  to  report  the  matter 
to  the  police.  Honestly,  diary,  it  was  just  like 
the  movies— for  we  were  just  setting  out  to  no¬ 
tify  the  police  when  a  weeping  woman  came  up 
with  a  neighbor  to  vouch  for  her  and  claimed 
the  cow.  The  solution  of  the  April  2  mvstery 
was  this: 

Tiie  weeping  owner  had  just  moved  the  night 
before  to  a  house  about  four  blocks  away.  The 
cow  had  strayed  and  was  away  all  night.  A 
neighbor  saw  her  tied  up  in  our  yard  and  re¬ 
ported  it  to  the  rightful  owner — and  so  Watson, 
the  great  cow  mystery  is  finished!  (And  so  are 
the  flowers  that  the  cow  ate.) 

April  18. — Everyone  was  in  rendv  for  supper 
except  Mitchell  and  so  I  went  out 'to  call  him. 
At  the  top  of  my  voice  I  called,  “Mitchell. 
Mitchell!”  and  imagine  my  amusement  to  see 
our  whole  flock  of  chickens  come  running  to 
me!  Boor  Mitchell  is  certainly  being  teased 
about  it. 

April  20. — What  a  disappointment  I  had  to¬ 
day!  There  is  a  certain  radio  program  that  l 
listen  to  and  enjoy  very  much.  I  wrote  in  and 
said  so.  A  few  days  ago  I  received  three 
tickets  to  a  broadcast  of  it  from  them!  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  go  and  was  excitedly  counting  on  it _ 

but  I  suddenly  caught  a  heavy  Spring  cold  and 
can’t  go!  I  gave  the  tickets  away  as  if  thev 
didn’t  matter,  but  diary,  only  you  and  I  wiil 
know  liow  much  I  felt  at  giving  them  up. 

April  23. — Do  you  remember  the  “Mvsteris- 
simo”  I  was  knitting?  Well  I  pulled  it 'all  out 
today.  It  wouldn’t  make  sense  as  anything. 
I'll  fry  again  sometime — but  not  now.  Buck 
lot  baseball  is  much  more  fun — so  farewell 
“mysterissimo!’’  and  farewell  diary,  too.  — 
“Holly.” 


Marie  Armstrong  (15),  Pennsylvania;  Flora 

Tuttle,  New  York:  Ina  Wilson.  New  York; 
Elizabeth  I’ayne,  New  York:  Bessie  Mae  Sulii- 
erlaud  (13),  New'  York:  Florence  Terwilliger 

(12) ,  Pennsylvania:  Lillian  Swallow'  (14),  Con¬ 
necticut:  Marjorie  Dean  (16),  New  Y'ork; 

Frances  Casalo  (14).  Connecticut;  Dorothy  Au¬ 
clair  (10),  Massachusetts;  Jacob  Mulin'  (111, 
Isew  York;  Margaret  Joyce  (15),  Pennsylvania; 
Doris  Beaverstock  (10),  Connecticut;  Allan 

Hodge  (19),  Vermont:  Helen  Udiljak  (15),  New 
York;  Vivian  Iiossard.  Pennsylvania;  Jean  Nutt 

(13) .  New  Y'ork;  Mildred  Breneman  (19),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


June  is  just  around  the  corner  tempting 
us  with  tiie  promise  of  vacation  and  all 
that  goes  with  it.  We  have  all  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  Spring  fever  but  most  of  us  are 
having  a  return  of  ambition  as  was  shown 
in  Our  Page  this  month.  Welcome  to  you, 
all  our  new  contributors !  Let  us  all 
wish  Mildred  Breneman,  who  is  leaving 
us  this  month,  much  success  and  good 
luck  and  hope  that  when  November  rolls 
around  again  she  will  be  with  us. 

It  seems  that  most  of  you  vote  a  book 
review.  This  is  a  great  idea,  we  think, 
and  can  help  you  in  your  school  work  as 
well  as  being  very  interesting  besides.  So 
next  month  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  any 
reviews  that  you  care  to  write. 

Soon  we  shall  be  seeing  the  golden, 
happy  faces  of  the  daisies  in  the  hay  lot 
and  along  the  road,  watching  the  wild 
canaries  wing  their  way  across  the  blue 
sky  and  probably  peep  over  the  brim  of  a 
nest  to  be  met  with  four  hungry,  wide, 
red  mouths.  We  will  have  a  glimpse  of 
the  fluffy,  round  kittens  playing  in  the 
warm  morning  sunlight  as  we  go  about 
our  duties.  Does  this  create  an  urge  for 
expression  on  paper? 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  fourth 
of  the  month  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York.  You  may 
write  at  any  time  but  material  received 
after  the  fourth  must  be  held  over  until 
the  next  month. 
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Various  Egg  Contests 


STORRS,  CONN. 

Carried  on  by  tlie  Connecticut  State  College. 
Report  for  week  ending  May  7: 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 

Steelman  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 

WHITE  ROCKS— 

E.  .1.  and  G.  C.  5Iorgan,  Conn - 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

BARRED  ROCKS — 

R.  C.  Cobb,  5Iass . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Dryden  Poultry  Farm,  Cal . 

R.  I.  REDS— 

South  Bend  Poultry  Farm,  Mass. . 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  5Iass . 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

Beni.  Brundage  &  Sons,  Conn.... 

WHITE  LEGHORN S — 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 

Wm.  L.  5Ielirmann,  Jr.,  N.  V.... 

Charles  Lind,  N.  J . 

Dryden  Poultry  Brdg.  Farm,  Cal. 

WEEKLY  SUMMARY — 

Total  for  the  week  . 

Total  to  date  . 

Best  pens  for  week,  Nos.  54  &  Gli 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  -4 . 

Average  pen  total  to  date . 

PER  CENT  PRODUCTION — 

Anconas  . 

Australorps  . 

White  Wyandottes . 

New  Ilampskires  . 

White  Rocks  . 

130  Barred  Rocks . 

320  White  Leghorns  . 

370  It.  I.  Reds  . 

1000  Average  all  varieties  . 


10 

10 

20 

70 

70 


Eggs 

Points 

. . . 1300 

1387 

. . . 1307 

1376 

. . .1349 

1343 

. . .1350 

1331 

. . . 1404 

1427 

. . .1257 

1352 

. . .1375 

1319 

. . .1509 

1594 

. . .1487 

1549 

.  .  .1372 

1442 

. . .1441 

1439 

. . .1348 

1427 

. . .1477 

1498 

. . .1461 

1489 

. . . 1455 

1475 

. . .1405 

1457 

. . .1375 

1439 

0096 

.119131 

121116 

. . .  69 

75 

. .  .1509 

1594 

1211 

.  82.9 

.  75.7 

. 

.  59.3 

00.2 

75.3 

78.5 

81.8 

85.2 

82.3 


FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 


Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  May 

11: 

HIGH  PENS  FOR  WEEK — 

Points 

Eggs 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  (B.  P.  R.)  ... 

...  03 

62 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  (IV.  L.)  . 

...  02 

59 

Nodrone  Poultry  Farm  (W.  L.)  . 

...  60 

59 

Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm  (W.  L.)  .. 

...  60 

59 

Ormsby  Poultry  Farm  (\V.  L. )  . 

.  . .  60 

57 

Moss  Farm  (R.  I.  It.)  . 

...  59 

uo 

ltedbird  Farm  ( It.  1.  It.)  . 

...  59 

57 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  A.  Pearce  . 

. .  .1777 

1783 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm  .... 

. . . 1669 

1589 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 

1546 

Nodrone  Poultry  Farm  . 

. . .1494 

1501 

Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm  . 

. . .1494 

l.)50 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 

. . .1456 

1444 

Colonial  Poultry  Farms . 

. . .1448 

1430 

It.  I.  REDS— 

Moss  Farm  . 

. . .1773 

1 055 

Cane  Poultry  Farm . 

1436 

Oaue  Poultry  Farm  . 

1448 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— 

Lantar  \V.  Sexton  . 

. . .1472 

1452 

BARRED  l’LY.  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 

. . . 1592 

164S 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Farm  . 

. . . 1377 

1579 

WHITE  PLY.  ROCKS— 

Faith  Farm  . 

. .  .1497 

1504 

Faith  Farm  . 

.  .  .1332 

1403 

CROSS — 

Hall  Bros . 

1498 

Various  Egg  Auctions 


FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

Phone  Flemington  175.  Egg  prices  May  15: 

1,232  cases  sold.  .White  Brown 

Fancy  extra  .  25%@JH%  . 

Fancy  medium  .  21%@2o  ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Grade  A  extra  .  -4  -f Y~ ,  T.V , , 

Grade  A  medium  .  20%@23-r*  -0,:;@-4.4 

Pullets  .  ®20%  V- 

Pee  wees  ..............  L>  Vj  tit  10  .a  la  to  1  * 

Ducks  .  17%@24%  . 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  G.  51.  Luff,  man¬ 
ager.  Egg 


prices  May  14: 
1,200  cases  sold. 

Fancy  extras  . 

Fancy  medium  .... 

Grade  A  extra  .... 

Grade  A  medium  .. 


White 


Brown 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  5Iilk  Control  lias  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  he  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  His.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  April  as 
follows: 

Class  1.  $2.45  (base  price);  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.80;  Class  2D,  $1,245;  Class  2E.  $1,195; 
Class  3.  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1,095;  Class 
4B,  $1.11. 

RETAIL  51  ILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  l(ic  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  le  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  27  to  27%c;  extra, 
92  score,  26%c;  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  20 %  to 
20% c;  unsalted,  best,  27%  to  28%e;  firsts,  26% 
to  27c;  centralized,  20  to  26%e. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  including  premium,  26  to  27c; 
standards,  22c;  brown,  best  25  to  26c;  Pacific 
Coast  standards,  26%  to  27 1 1 c . 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  25  to  31c;  fowls,  16  Vi  to  24c;  ca¬ 
pons,  28%  to  37c;  turkeys,  18  to  25c;  ducks, 
14  %  to  16c;  squabs,  43  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  he  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2Vi  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  lVi  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  t lie  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19  to  21e;  chickens,  19  to  24c;  ducks, 
lie;  geese,  10c;  squabs,  pair,  30  to  90c;  rabbits, 
lb.,  16  to  23e. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwins  90c  to  $1.15,  Ben  Da¬ 
vis  75c,  5'ork  $1.13  to  $1.25.  Stayman  Winesaps 
$1  to  $1.25,  Rome  Beauty  $1  to  $1.25,  Delicious 
$1.18  to  $1.63.  5IeIntosh  $1.25  to  $2,  Northern 
Spy  $1.13  to  $1.63,  Albemarle  Pippins  $1.18  to 
$1.65,  Stark  90e.  Eastern,  bbL,  $1  to  $2.63. 
Pears,  En.,  bskt.,  25  to  75c.  Strawberries,  5Id. 
and  Del.,  9  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

Artichokes,  nearby,  Jerusalem,  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.25.  Asparagus,  Jersey,  doz.  belts.,  75e  to 
$3.50.  Beans,  Fla  .  bu..  $1  to  $2.75.  Beets, 
State,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Broccoli,  Cal., 
crates,  $2.50  to  $3;  Jersey,  bu..  25  to  75c.  Cab¬ 
bage,  State,  white,  bag,  40  to  60c;  S.  C.,  white, 
Ini.,  88c  to  $1.50.  Carrots,  State,  washed,  bu., 
60  to  90c.  Cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $2.13. 
Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $4.  Celery  knobs, 
nearby,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Lettuce,  N.  C.,  bu..  25c 
to  $1.25;  Jersey,  crate,  50c  to  $1.  Onions,  Mich., 
yel.,  50-lb.  bag,  65  to  85e;  Texas,  yel.,  50-lb. 
bag,  25c  to  $1.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  50e  to 
$1.  Peas,  N.  C.,  bu.,  00c  to  $1.13;  Cal.,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.75.  Peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  75c  to  $2.50. 
Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  35c  to  $1.25;  Va.,  50  to 
60c.  Squash,  Fla.,  bskt..  75c  to  $2.  Turnips. 
Canada,  bag.  90c  to  $1.25.  White  potatoes, 
Fla..  100-lb.  bag,  $3  to  $3.13;  Maine,  180  lbs., 
$2.50  to  $4.40;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  40c 
to  $1. 

GRAIN 

AViieat.  No.  2  red.  $1.07 Vi;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
80%c;  oats,  40c;  rye,  64%c;  barley,  80%c. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $18;  No.  2.  $16  to  $17;  No.  3, 
$12  to  $13;  cloved  mixed.  $13  to  $20. 

LIVESTOCK 

Bulls.  $6;  calves,  $8  to  $10.50;  hogs,  $9.75; 
sheep,  $9.50  to  $13. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  32  to  35c;  eggs,  31  to  35c;  new  pota- 


l’eewees 
Ducks  . . 


24%  @28% 

«.*•  .... 

toes,  lb. 

*»•» 

@23% 

doz..  30 

24 

@28 

24  "@25% 

chickens, 

21 

@23% 

20%  @23% 

to  45c. 

18 

@21% 

10  Vis  @18  V& 

18 

@19  Vi 

13  Vi  @19 

20 

@21 

. . 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn;  Phone 
Doy lestown  1028;  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson,  manager; 
Egg  prices  May  14: 

713  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  34  @26%  . 

Fancy  medium  .  21  @24%  •••••••• 

Extra  large  .  34  @20%  21%@25% 

Extra  medium  .  30  @24  20  @22% 

Standard  large  .  32  @24%  . 

Standard  medium  .  20% @23  ....  .... 

Pullets  .  18  @30%  17  @19 

Peewees  .  IT  @10  . 


PA. 


WORCESTER, 

Tri-County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn;  phone  Cen¬ 
ter  Point  120;  Elmo  Underkoffler,  manager.  Egg 
prices  May  14: 


sold. 


474  cases 
Fancy  large  . 

Fancy  medium 

Extra  large  .  3T 

Extra  medium  . . 

Standard  large  . . 

Standard  medium 
Producers  large 
Producers  medium 


White 
24  @27 

@24 
@26 

21  @24  Vi 

22  Vi  @33  Vi 
20  @21 
22 1  i  (a  23  Vi 
20  @22 


Brown 
24  @26% 

22  Vi  @24 
24  @26 

20  Vi  @23 


Pullets  . .  17  Vi  @18  Vi 

Peewees  .  13 


17 

15 


@18  Vi 
@15% 


BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Brockton  Co-op.  Egg  Auction  Assn;  S.  W.  Att- 
wood,  auctioneer.  Egg  prices  May  18: 

591  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Large  specials  .  35  @25 %  26  @29% 

Medium  specials  .  33  @23%  34  @24% 

Large  extras  .  34  @24%  25  @26 

Medium  extras  .  32  23  @23% 

Pullets  .  19  @20% 

Double  yolks  .  40 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

h  Valley  Producers  Assn;  phone  Bethle- 


A.  Kirscliman,  manager.  Egg 


I.ehi 

Item  9265;  E. 
prices  May  15: 

268  eases  sold 

Fancy  large  . 

Fancy  medium  . . , 

Extra  large  .  23%@35 

Extra  medium  .  18  @19% 

Extra  large  DY 
Standard  large 


White 
23%  @25% 
19  @20  % 


Brown 
21%  @23 
19%  @19% 


34% 

19%  @23 


Standard  medium  .  18  @1S% 

Producers  large  .  19%@22% 

Producer  Medium  .  18  @20% 

Bullets  .  18  @19% 

Duck  .  18 

Cracks .  15  @15% 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cows  and  bulls,  good  to  choice  dry  fed,  $8.50 
to  $8.75;  good  to  choice,  $8.15  to  $8.25;  good, 
1,300  to  1.400  lbs.,  $7.60  to  $8;  medium  to  good, 
1.200  to  1.300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.50;  tidy,  1,050 
to  1.150  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8;  fair.  900  to  1,100  lbs., 
$6.75  to  $7.15;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$5.50:  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $6.75; 
common  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.50  to  $6;  heifers, 
700  to  1.100  lbs.,  $4  to  $7.50;  fresh  cows  and 
springers,  $20  to  $70. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $8.75  to  $9.50:  heavy 
mixed,  $9.60  to  $9.90;  prime  medium  weights, 
$10.10  to  $10.20;  best  heavy  yorkers.  $10.10  to 
$10.20;  good  light  yorkers.  $9  to  $9.50;  pigs,  as 
to  quality.  $8.50  to  $9:  common  to  good  roughs, 
$7.25  to  $8.25;  stags,  $3  to  $6. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $5.50  to  $5.75;  good 
mixed,  $4.75  to  $5.25;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $3.50  to  $4.25;  culls  and  common.  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $4  to  $10.50; 
Spring  lambs,  $10  to  $12.50. 

Calves,  veal.  $9.50  to  $10;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $8. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100'  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50; 
good.  $7  to  $7.75;  medium,  $6.50  to  $7:  common, 
$5.75  to  $6.25;  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs.,  $8 
to  $8.75;  good,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50; 
choice,  1,300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $8.25  to  $8.75;  good, 
$7.75  to  $8.25.  Heifers,  choice.  $7.50  to  $8; 
good,  $6.50  to  $7;  medium.  $5.50  to  $6;  com¬ 
mon.  $4  to  $5.  Cows,  choice,  $5.75  to  $6.25; 
good,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  common  and  medium,  $4.75 
to  $5.25;  low  cutter  and  cutter,  $3.25  to  $4.75. 
Bulls,  good  and  choice.  $6.50  to  $7.25;  cutter, 
common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.75.  Vealers.  good 
and  choice,  $10.50  to  $11:  medium,  $8.50  to 
$9.50:  cull  and  common,  $5.50  to  $7.  Feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  800 
IDs. .  $7  to  $8;  common  and  medium.  to  $6.50; 
good  and  choice.  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7  to  $8; 
common  and  medium.  $5  to  $6.50.  Hogs,  good 
and  choice,  160  to  180  lbs..  $10  to  $10.50;  180 
to  200  lbs..  $10.25  to  $10.50;  200  to  220  lbs., 
$10.25  to  $10.50;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $10.25  to 
$10.50;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $10  to  $10.25;  290  to 
350  lbs..  $9.25  to  $9.75;  medium  and  good,  350 
to  500  lbs.,  $9  to  $9.25.  Sheep,  choice  clipped 
lambs,  $10  to  $10.50;  choice  springers,  $12  to 
$12.50:  common  to  medium,  $6  to  $8;  ewes, 
$2  to  $4. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  prices  have  declined  recently,  while 
eggs  have  held  firm.  Home-grown  vegetable  re¬ 
ceipts  are  increasing. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery  prints,  30  to  31c;  tubs,  29  to  31c; 

firsts,  27  to  28c :  country  rolls,  28  to  30c.  Cheese, 

steady;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  17  to  18c; 
limburger,  21  to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to 
28c.  Eggs,  firm;  nearby  fancy,  26c;  grade  A, 

24  to  25c;  grade  B.  23c;  grade  C,  20  to  22c; 

nearby  at  market.  20  to  22c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  21  to 
26c;  roasters,  27  to  31e;  broilers,  29  to  32c; 

ducks,  19  to  24c;  turkeys,  26  to  33c.  Live 
poultry,  steady:  fowls.  20  to  24c;  roosters,  15e; 
broilers.  16  to  25c;  ducks,  16  to  18c;  turkeys.  28c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples,  weak;  Baldwin, 
bu.,  40  to  75c;  Greening,  40  to  85c;  Rome  Beau¬ 
ty.  60c  to  $1;  King.  50c  to  $1.10:  McIntosh,  60c 
to  $1.35;  Northern  Spy.  05e  to  $1.35.  Potatoes, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  60c  to  $1.25;  Fla., 
bbl.,  $4.50  to  $0;  sweets.  N.  J.,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  stedy;  pea,  cwt., 
$2.75;  medium,  $3.25:  marrow,  $4.50;  red  or 
white,  $5.75;  Limas.  $9.  Onions,  steady;  home¬ 
grown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1:  Yellow  Globe.  50-lb.  bag. 
35  to  65c;  Chile,  Spanish,  50-lb.  crate,  $3  to 
$3.25. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes.  Cal.,  crate, 
$5  to  $7;  cherries.  Cal.,  box.  $3.50;  grapes, 
Arg.,  box,  $1.50  to  $2.25;  honeydews,  Chile, 
crate,  $3;  oranges.  Cal.,  box.  $3  to  $3.50;  Fla., 
$3.25  to  $4;  strawberries,  N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate, 
$3  to  $5.25. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to 
$1.35:  old,  $1;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.50  to 
$3;  asparagus,  doz.  bolts.,  50c  to  $1.25;  beans. 
Fla.,  green,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.75:  beetsv  bit..  20 
to  25c;  broccoli.  Cal.,  crate,  $3.25  to  $3.50:  cab¬ 
bage,  Fla.,  1%-bu..  $1.50  carrots,  bu.,  35  to 
65c;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  belts.,  50  to  70c;  cucumbers,  bskt., 
85c  to  $1.50;  eggplants.  Fla.,  1%-bu.  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  endive,  lb.,  25  to  30c;  horseradish,  bu., 
$1  to  $2;  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  40c;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  85  to  90c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bolts., 
30  to  35c:  parsnips,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  peas.  Miss., 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  peppers,  bu..  40  to  50c; 
radishes,  doz.  belts.,  10c;  rhubarb,  doz.  belts., 

25  to  35c;  spinach,  bu..  75c;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
carton,  $1.15  to  $1.75;  turnips,  bu.,  65  to  85c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  bay.  baled,  ton,  $10.50  to 
$17;  Alfalfa,  $11.50  to  $17:  oat  straw,  $8  to  $9; 
wheat  brail,  carlot,  ton.  $19.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $20.50;  red  dog,  $24.50:  cottonseed  meal, 
41  per  cent,  $29.25;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $30; 
gluten  feed,  $20.60;  hominy,  $23.90:  table  corn- 
meal,  bag,  $2.10;  rolled  outs.  $2.35;  Timothy 
seed.  bu..  $2.35;  Alfalfa,  $14;  Alsike.  $15; 
clover,  $14.  C.  H.  B. 


Grease 

Basis. — Ohio 

fine,  combing  ; 

33 

to 

35c, 

clothing 

27 

to  2So :  14 

blood, 

combing 

34 

to 

35e, 

clothing 

30 

to  31c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

35 

to 

37c, 

clothing  33 

to  34c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

35 

to 

37e, 

clothing 

32 

to  34e. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine. 

combing 

83 

to 

88c, 

clothing 

75 

to  77e;  % 

blood. 

combing 

77 

to 

82c, 

clothing 

70 

to  73c;  4s 

blood. 

combing 

6S 

to 

70c, 

clothing 

63 

to  6t5c ;  Vi 

blood. 

combing 

63 

to 

65c, 

clothing 

58 

to  61c;  Terr,  fine. 

combing 

86 

to 

88c, 

clothing 

SO 

to  82c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

82 

to 

84c, 

clothing 

78 

to  80c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

75 

to 

77c, 

clothing 

70 

to  72e;  % 

blood. 

combing 

69 

to 

72c, 

clothing 

66 

to  68c. 

Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  tlie  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  Baldwins  75c  to  $2,  McIntosh 
75c  to  $2  bu.  Ya.  Yorks  $1  to  $1.15  bu.  Me.  No. 
Spys  and  Baldwins  $2.50  to  $4  bbl.  N.  Y.  Bald¬ 
wins  U.  S.  Utility  2%-in.  up  $1  to  $1.10  bu. 

Beets.— Native  cut  off  50  to  85c  bu.  Texas, 
bolts.,  $1  to  $1.25  %  crate.  S.  C.,  24  behs.. 
$1.35  to  $1.40  crate.  Native  beet  greens  75c  to 
$1  bu. 

Cabbage. — White  $1  to  $1.15  %  orate.  Me. 
Danish  85  to  90c  50-lb.  sack.  Fla.  white  90c  to 
$1:  1%  bus.  S.  C.  $1  to  $1.15  1%  bus. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  75c  to  $1  bu.  Cal.  72 
belts.  $2.25  to  $2.75  crate.  Ariz.  72  behs.  $2.25 
to  $2.40  crate.  Texas  36  to  48  belts.  $1  to  $1.25 
%  crate.  Cut  and  washed  $1.15  to  $1.25  bu. 

Celery. — Cal.  washed  3  to  5  doz..  $3.50  to  $4 
%  crate.  Fla.  $2  to  $3  10-in.  crate. 

Onions. — Texas  yellow  90c  to  $1,  white  90c  to 
$1  50  lbs. 

Potatoes.— Maine  Gr.  Mts.  $2.10  to  $2.50  100 
lbs.  P.  E.  I.  $2.50  to  $2.60  90  lbs.  Fla.  No.  1 
$5.50  to  $5.75  bbl. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  belts,  h.h.  fancy 
$1.75  to  $2  bu.  N.  J.  outdoor  $1  to  $1.25  bu. 
Ark.  $1  bu. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  30  to  31c;  firsts  29 
to  29 %c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  26e; 
extras.  25c  doz.  White  specials  26c;  extras  25e 
doz.  Western  henneries  brown  25c;  white  24c. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs.  24 
to  25%e;  3  to  4  lbs.  21%  to  23  %c;  native  27  to 
28c;  poorer  23  to  26c.  Broilers  western  24  to 
29c:  native  fancy  28  to  30e;  poorer  23  to  27c. 
Ducklings  20c  lb.  Live  poultry :  Fowl  fancy  22 
to  23c.  Leghorns  20  to  21c.  Chickens  large  21 
to  22c;  smaller  19  to  20c;  Leghorns  IS  to  19c. 
Roosters  15c  lb.  Broilers  large  23c;  medium  20 
to  21c.  Squabs,  retail.  9  to  12  lbs.,  plucked  and 
bled.  50  to  75c,  mostly  00  to  65c  each. 

Wool.  — -  Supply  light,  demand  very  light, 
prices  moderately  firm  on  scattered. 


BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  25c  lower, 
demand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.25  to 
$10.25 

Cattle.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
barely  steady,  demand  rather  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5  to  $6;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $3.75  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.75  to  $5.75. 

Yealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9;  cull 
and  common  $4.25  to  $6. 

Milk  Cows.- — Supply  light  to  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  steady  with  last  week,  occasional  selected 
choice  $130,  demand  rather  slow.  Choice,  head, 
$90  to  $115;  good,  $75  to  $90;  medium,  $60  to 
$75;  common,  $45  to  $60. 


Hanson  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Pure  HANSON  300  Double  Pedigree  Cockerels  head  our 
flocks.  Prompt  deliveries  at  only  cent  or  two  over  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  flock  chicks.  Without  exaggeration  double 
our  prices  and  more  are  asked  for  Chicks  with  less, 
or  no  better,  breeding.  Request  summer  prices,  pedi¬ 
gree  charts  and  "value”  convincing  literature. 

Buck  Hill  Hatch.  &  Poultry  Farm,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


FREE  INSPECTION 
FOR  C  ERTI  F  I  CATION 

LIGHTNING  PROTECTION  equipment  on 
homes,  barns,  outbuildings,  like  machinery, 
needs  occasional  inspection  and  adjustment,  if 
your  system  has  been  up  for  years  it  may  in¬ 
vite  lightning  be  a  target  for  it— because  it  is 
out  of  repair.  W est  Dodd  engineers  will  inspect  it 
without  cost  or  obligation  to  you  .will  help  you  ob¬ 
tain  proper  certification  that  entitles  lishtnino 
you  to  lower  insurance  rates. Write 
for  free  booklet  on  Certified  West 
Dodd  System,  approved  by  U.  S. 
government  and  fire  underwriters. 


am 


PROTECTION 

LIGHTNING 


WEST  DODD  PROTECTION 
116  Lafayette  Street,  Goshen,  Indiana 


WENEYCHICKS 

FOR  BIGGER  EGGS 
BETTER  BROILERS  ROASTERS 


Hatched  Every  Day  of  the  Year 

]Uy  Bloodtested  Breeding  Flocks  have 
been  carefully  bred  for  early  maturity, 
vigor,  long  life  and  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  over  15  years.  My  Wyan- 
Rocks,  the  ideal  3-way  profit  breed, 
for  premium  eggs,  early  maturing 
broilers  and  medium  roasters,  reach 
broiler  age  (2%  lbs.)  10  to  15  days 
earlier  than  straight  breeds.  My  Super 
i  m  ft  /~V  Mating  White  Leghorns  are  all  hatched 
from  Hen  breeders  and  are  headed  by 
l  (  I 250-300  egg  R.O.P.  Males — with  cus- 
u  tomers  reporting  profits  of  $2.60  a  day 
ucimatc  and  flock  averages  of  260  eggs. 

ORFUt'w!  DISCOUHTSon  FREE  CATALOG 

delivery  Advance  Orders  1  ,’L*"  unim-uu. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.J. 


ELMER  WENE 

10  BREEDS 


BIG  CHICKS  TESTED 


SELECTED 


White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Wt.  Langshangs, 
Silver  &  Wt.  Wyandot,  Wt. ,  Buf.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  Buf. 
Orps.,  New  Hantpshires  &  R.  I.  Beds,  Golden  Buf 
Minorcas.  any  breed  $2.75-25,  $5.00-50,  $9.50-100. 
Mixed  (above  breeds)  $2.25-25,  $4.00-50.  $7.50-100. 
Dark  Cornish  15c.  Bronze  Turkeys  40c.  Send  NO 
MONEY.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  ISth  year. 

KLINES  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


SEXED  CHICKS 

from  U.  S.  Approved  Stock.  All  breeders  BWD 
blood-tested.  Chick  losses  during  first  14  days 
replaced  at  one-half  original  cost.  Get  our 
illustrated  catalog — all  leading  breeds — bred  to 
make  you  profits.  Also  turkey  poults.  Write — 

EMPIRE  HATCHERY 

Box  50,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio 


STUCK’S  Hi-Grade  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  7.50  37  50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  the  Stained 
Antigen  Method.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  Free  Circular 
H.  N.  STUCK,  Box  R,  McALIST E RV I LLE,  Pa! 

Dr.  ROMIG’S  tbels°t°edd  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  $7.50-100;  White  Minorcas. 
unite  Wyandottes  and  New  Hampsliires  $8.-100;  White 

«7iaIinr»  Vnrwl00/  White  ■  ,Le}fhorlls  or  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.-100.  100%  Uve  prepaid  arrival.  Send  for  circular. 

F.  C.  Romiq  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Chase  Chicks—  Low  Summer  Prices 

Bif  «iVetLff  A?rus  ~  IL  C.  Brown  Legl.orns 

r  H  ini  it  Tov  ^  ad’oo0  rcah„  -  Rocks  and  Beds 

CHASE  POULTHY  FARMS  Box  60  WALIKILL,  N.  Y. 

RARRED  ROCK  HATCHING  EGGS  -  Blood-tested 

®  1  2,  A.  J.  DAY  R.  4  Auburn,  New  York 

P EKm  Ducklings 

World’s  Best.  Circular.  ROY  PARDEE,  (slip,  L? i m.y! 

WHITE  INDIAN  RVN,NER  OUCKS-World’s  great. 

nnilk.  „  ,  Ml*  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 

diseases.  Hatching-  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

IT  TICKLINGS  »b.  Indian  Banners.  High  Producing  strain. 
u  Satisfaction  guar.  LAKE  VIEW  POULTRY  FA  liM,  Barker, \.Y. 

DIICKJ  Hilfh  Producing-  Runners,  S7  for  50. 

DUtALHUJ  lit  UK  V  BUKA  HAM,  North  Collins,  T. 

Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSV I LL  E,  PA. 

LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER. —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels.  Md. 

DEID  TURKEY  FARM.  QUALITY  BREEDERS 
1V  Freehold.  New  Jersey  AND  POULTS 

aml  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys— Breeders, 
hatching  eggs,  Elsie  SI.  Hallocb,  Washington Depot.yConn. 

¥  ARGE  BREEDING  White  King  PIGEONS— 

JL.  Special  price  this  week  only .  $1.50  per  pair. 

DR-  J.  W.  WALKER  -  Fayetteville,  New  York 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  for  size,  type  and  egg  production.  For  tlie  past  23  years  we  have  specialized 
on  breeding  and  hatching  for  better  and  Larger  White  Leghorns.  Why  buy  just  common  Leghorns 
when  you  can  buy  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS  at  the  same  price.  Our  Farm  is  the  Largest  and  best 
equipped  in  this  section.  Photos  of  our  farm  FRE®  —  write  today.  JUNIATA  CHICKS-  Utility 
Matings  $7.50  -  100,  Special  Matings  $8.00  -  100.  Started  Chicks,  2  to  3  weeks.  $12.00  -  100 
1  U  N  I  ATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  BOX  R-  RICHFIELD  PA 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Inclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  form 
letter  that  I  received  in  answer  to  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Sunday  American 
which  stated  that  they  had  a  number  of 
properties  for  sale  that  had  been  bought 
in  at  tax  sales,  also  inclosed  with  the  let¬ 
ter  was  a  list  of  properties  in  Ulster 
County  with  prices  ranging  from  $100  up. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
this  tax  sale  business?  Is  it  safe  to  do 
business  with  a  broker  such  as  this?  I 
have  very  little  money  to  use  and  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  T.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  writing  the  letter  offering  tax  sale 
properties  nor  any  information  as  to  the 
particular  properties  referred  to.  The 
kind  of  transaction  proposed,  however,  is 
familiar  to  us  and  there  are  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  trouble  and  loss  to  those  who 
speculate  in  these  tax  sale  properties.  The 
legal  procedures  are  not  simple  and  the 
possibility  of  making  10  to  20  per  cent 
on  the  investment  is  more  optimistic  than 
experience  would  indicate.  An  agent  has 
no  responsibility  for  a  transaction  after 
it  has  been  closed.  He  is  concerned  in 
the  profit  he  makes  on  the  deal  whether 
commission  or  a  capital  profit.  His  in¬ 
terest  is  to  make  the  deal  and  the  profit. 
We.  therefore,  deem  it  imprudent  to  go 
into  a  speculation  of  this  kind  without  a 
careful  study  of  the  property  considered. 
Usually  properties  sold  on  market  fore¬ 
closures  or  for  taxes  have  been  failures. 
The  income  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
carrying  charges.  Neighboring  people 
familiar  with  the  property  passed  up  the 
opportunity  to  buy.  We  feel  a  stranger 
can  be  easily  mislead  and  the  chances  for 
loss  many  times  greater  than  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  gain. 

A.  E.  Meyer  &  Co.,  47  Jay  St..  New 
York,  an  old-established  commission 
house,  has  been  involved  to  some  degree 
and  because  its  reputation  has  been  good 
it  was  anticipated  that  it  would  over¬ 
come  its  difficulties,  but  the  business  was 
closed  up  and  discontinued  entirely.  It 
is  not  known  whether  there  are  any  as¬ 
sets  nor  the  extent  of  the  liabilities  but  it 
is  reported  that  some  goods  on  consign¬ 
ment  were  not  paid  for.  There  is  said 
to  be  some  amount  due  them  from  a  re¬ 
cent  court  action  and  if  and  when  re¬ 
ceived  it  would  all  be  applied  to  the  out¬ 
standing  accounts.  The  company  was 
bonded  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  and  claims  properly  filed 
with  them  will  share  in  the  proceeds  of 
the  bond.  This  bond,  however,  covers 
New  York  shippers  only. 

I  shipped  Oscar  Neuman  and  Benjamin 
Gulkin  eggs  and  received  three  bad 
checks.  Including  the  protest  the  whole 
amount  is  $22.09.  I  have  written  to  him 
but  he  doesn’t  even  answer  my  letters. 

New  Jersey.  N.  w. 

The  debtor  promised  from  day  to  day 
to  make  payment  but  all  that  could  be 
collected  was  $5.  The  corporation  has 
been  out  of  business  for  some  time  and 
the  former  members  (Neuman  and  Gul¬ 
kin)  are  in  no  position  to  pay.  Nothing 
could  be  gained  by  suit. 

Max  Wenzelberg,  555  Kent  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  made  an  assignment  to 
his  creditors  and  the  following  day  went 
into  bankruptcy.  Liabilities  are  said  to 
be  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  as¬ 
sets  and  creditors  are  following  up  the 
matter  in  a  thorough  investigation.  Two 
lawyers  promptly  secured  an  order  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  affairs  of  Wenzelberg.  It  is 
hoped  their  activity  will  result  in  a  20  to 
25  per  cent  dividend  to  the  creditors. 

Benny  Balish  of  the  firm  of  Balish 
Brothers  was  charged  with  violations  of 
the  penal  law.  He  is  alleged  to  have  is¬ 
sued  or  put  out  as  true  a  forged  check  in 
the  amount  of  $234.48  to  the  order  of 
Mrs.  Ruda,  who  asserts  that  Benny  Bal¬ 
ish  had  forged  her  name,  endorsed  and 
cashed  the  check.  She  also  stated  that 
she  had  not  received  the  check  and  had 
not  authorized  him  to  sign  her  name.  He 
was  arrested  but  released  on  bond. 
Balish  has  operated  under  many  different 
firm  names  and  has  served  sentence  for 
failure  to  make  returns  for  produce  con¬ 
signed  to  him.  This  Benny  Balish  must 
not  be  confused  with  Mr.  Balish  of 
Dingfelder  and  Balish,  both  of  whom  are 
in  high  standing  in  the  commission-house 
trade. 


The  Federal  Civil  Service  Training  Bu¬ 
reau,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  been  under  re¬ 
view  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  alleges  unfair  methods  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  sale  of  correspondence  courses 
which  are  purported  to  prepare  students 
for  examinations  for  Federal  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  positions.  John  Hartford  is  owner 
of  the  correspondence  school.  The  use  of 
the  name  “Federal  Civil  Service  Training 
Bureau"  is  alleged  to  be  misleading  in 
that  it  implies  a  connection  with  the 
United  States  government  or  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  which  does  not  exist.  The 
Bureau  is  also  charged  with  representing 
that  examination  in  various  Civil  Service 
lines  are  being  held  at  frequent  intervals 
and  government  appointments  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made  from  eligible  lists 
so  obtained,  but  the  commission  alleges 
that  during  the  time  the  Federal  C.  S.  T. 
Bureau  was  giving  the  correspondence 
courses  few  Civil  Service  examinations 
were  being  held  and  few  such  appoint¬ 
ments  made.  There  is  also  an  alleged 
misrepresentation  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  “refund  agreement,”  which  implies 
that  a  government  position  is  assured  on 
completion  of  the  course  or  money  paid 
will  be  refunded  and  this  agreement  is 
meaningless  as  examinations  were  not  be¬ 
ing  held  and  it  was  impossible  to  put  the 
students  on  an  eligible  list  and  so  become 
entitled  to  a  refund.  The  commission 
asked  an  explanation  of  the  methods  be¬ 
fore  issuing  a  “cease  and  desist”  order. 

I  am  sending  you  a  letter  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  today  form  Kraft  Bird  Co.,  New 
York.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
help  in  getting  the  check  for  me.  B.  c. 

Maine. 

We  are  glad  to  give  the  Kraft  Bird  Co. 
credit  for  this  adjustment  which  hung  fire 
several  months.  However,  we  still  have 
some  unadjusted  complaints  against  them. 

I  am  a  farmer  and  own  a  truck.  My 
hired  man  whom  I  employ  by  the  year, 
also  my  father,  drive  my  truck,  but  have 
only  an  operator's  license.  According  to 
the  law  should  they  have  a  chauffeur’s 
license?  D.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

Since  the  two  parties  hold  operator’s 
licenses  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for 
chauffeur's  licenses.  The  chauffeur's  li¬ 
cense  is  required  when  a  person  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  driving 
a  machine.  In  your  case  this  is  incidental 
employment. 


In  June,  You  Need  Chicks  of  -a 

Guaranteed  LIVABILITY 

Hot  days  are  coming;  the  clucks  must  hare  pep  and 
endurance  if  they  axe  to  thrive.  Back  of  every  box 
vve  ship  you  is  the  guarantee  that  98  out  of  every 
100  chicks  purchased  will  be  alive  at  the  age  of 
four  weeks.  Losses  in  excess  of  2%  will  be  re¬ 
placed  free  or  we’ll  refund  the  purchase  price. 

PRICES  SHARPLY  REDUCED 

Brices  on  all  our  Matin es  are  lower  this  month. 
You  can  afford  to  buy  the  best — NOW. 

44,000  PULLORUM  TESTED  BREEDERS 

Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 
100%  free  from  reactors.  We  produce  on  our  own 
farm  all  eggs  incubated. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  from  Trapnested  Ped.  Strain. 
Rock-Red  Cross  for  Barred  Broilers  &  Roasters. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


ROUTE  7 

WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


Ill|  .v 

llllllllillllilll 


Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Keserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $6.75  per  100,  $32.00  per  500, 
$63.00  per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books 
order,  can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  ...$6°5o  $65°o°o 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  80.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  6.50  60.00 

Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  arrival 

postpaid.  FREE  circular. 

10HN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
R.  D.  6  -  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds  7.00  35.00  70.00 

5.  C.  New  Hampshire  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Asst’d  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  PP.  Cash  or  COD.  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM 

6.  HATCHERY.  H.  C.  Shirk,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  CAc!Ho°S 

Large  English  Typo  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $6.50 

Barred  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds .  7.00 

New  Hampshires .  7.50 

H.  Mix  .  6.00 

Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  —  $6.50  per  100,  $65.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires  &  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


My  farmhand  cut  his  finger  on  my 
buzz-saw,  when  I  was  away,  which  he 
was  using  without  my  permission.  He 
was  cutting  wood  for  liis  personal  use. 
Would  this  be  covered  by  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Law?  Am  I  liable  for  hos¬ 
pital  and  doctor  bills?  C.  B.  G. 

New  York. 

The  Department  states  that  under  the 
conditions  related  above  there  would  be 
no  obligation  upon  the  farmer  in  their 
opinion  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
liability  under  the  Compensation  Law. 

Theodore  Hendricks,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Dixie  Queen  Markets, 
Inc.,  Union  City,  Ind.,  has  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  prison  term  of  one  year  and 
three  days  on  a  charge  of  issuing  a  check 
which  was  not  honored  because  of  “in¬ 
sufficient  funds”  in  his  bank.  He  had 
$11.21  in  the  bank  and  drew  a  check  for 
$499.25.  He  had  issued,  it  is  alleged, 
checks  in  the  amount  of  more  than  $1,900 
to  dealers. 

This  morning  a  man  stopped  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  authorized  by  the 
State  to  insure  our  poultry  and  stock 
against  theft.  For  10  years’  insurance 
we  pay  but  $6.50.  This  man  was  willing 
to  take  a  few  bens  or  empty  grain  bags 
in  payment.  When  I  asked  what  com¬ 
pany  he  represented  he  answered  that 
the  whole  police  department  and  State 
back  him  up,  as  it  is  of  the  State.  It 
seems  too  altruistic  to  be  true.  Never 
have  we  jiaid  a  bad  penny  as  Publisher’s 
Desk  is  a  good  guide  for  this  sort  of 
thing.  c.  H.  W. 

New  York. 

Without  knowing  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
pany  or  anything  more  than  the  outline 
in  the  letter  above,  we  would  consider 
that  the  agent  is  promising  too  much. 

The  only  authority  the  State  gives  any¬ 
one  to  insure  property  is  to  issue  an  in¬ 
surance  license  to  companies  that  qualify 
under  State  law  by  showing  that  it  has 
sufficient  capital  and  assets  to  pay  claims 
for  indemnities.  Hens  and  second-hand 
grain  bags  would  not  be  considered  as 
legal  assets.  Neither  the  State  nor  the 
police  are  in  the  business  of  backing  up 
any  insurance  agent.  You  do  well  to  turn 
down  this  proposition. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  by  antigen  test.  Write  for  new 
catalog  and  our  14  day  guarantee.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .$6.50  $32.50  $65 
Barred  &  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  Beds....  7.00  35.00  70 
N.  IT.  Beds,  Buff  Bocks,  Blk.  Min....  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted  Chicks .  6.00  30.00  60 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


fHirii’Q  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
4*1  wmv.iv.ij  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

y,  C.  W.  Leghorns,  largo  type. $6.00  $30.00  $60 

1C  v  W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Bocks _  6.50  32.50  65 

A  J  B.  I.  Beds  &  Bl.  Minorcas. .  6.50  32.50  65 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid. 
Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  FBEE  CATALOG. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Large  English  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Bar.  Bocks,  B.I.  &  N.Il.  Beds  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Grade  AA  lc  per  chick  more.  Antigen  tested.  Finest 
quality.  Circular  FBEE.  Shipped  cash  or  C.  O.  I). 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled. 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen  method.  Write  for 
FREE  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WIDE  HAUL  TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  $7.00.  N.  H.  Reds... $8. 00 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Bange  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  CHICKS 

Hollywood  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  Bred 
for  size  &  egg  production.  Write  for  free  cir. 
May  &  June  Prices  $7.50  per  100.  $75  per  1000. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  23  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  ,;0 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  IslandReds .  $7.25 

Barred  and  White  Bocks  and  W.  Wyandottes. . .  7.25 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns .  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns .  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  8.5  0 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


AYLOR’S  CHICKS 

— Dependable  layers — Fast  growing.  12  popular 
varieties.  Blood-tested.  Also  Cross  Breeds  and 
day  old  pullets.  FBEE  CATALOG. 

Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  10,  Liberty,  New  York 


HrDDCTCD’C  QUALITY 

HKDO  1  ILK  o  CHICKS 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  4 
White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  >  Vx 
Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  Anconas  J  tu 

Heavy  Mixed  . $7.00-100 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


Barron  Leghorn  Chicks  thisstrain  exclusively 

for  21  years.  DAVID  di  IIAMMOND  •  Cortland,  N .  Y. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  BOP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH.  CONN' 

TAKF  NOTICF  Richfield  hatchery’s 

1.*7iv  .  1  vV  4'“'cr‘  Quai'ty  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Womer  s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar.  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Reds .  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Assorted  Breeds  $6.30.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders 
Free  Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

GREEN  FOREST  HUSKY  CHICKS 

Hanson  or  English  Leghorn  Foundation 

Heavy  Typo  S.C.W.  Leghorns . $65.00  per  1,000 

Barred  P.  Rocks  &  White  Bocks . 70.00  per  1000 

Heavy  Assorted  Breed .  65.00  per  1000 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  I).  Freo  Circular 
100%  live  delivery  prepaid.  Cash  or  C.  O  D. 

GREEN  FOREST  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


NIEMOND’S 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds.  .  7.00  35.00  70 

It.  Mix  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx. R,  McAlisterville. Pa. 

■  ■■REDUCED  PRIOESIMB 

WEADER’S  AAAI  CHICKS 

Large  White  Leghorns,  Asst.  Breeds . $7.45 

Bar.  &  Wli.  Bocks.  B.  I.  Reds.  Buff  Orps . $7.95 

White  &  lllack  Giants,  Light  Brahmas . $9.95 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  del.  postpaid.  Bronze  Turkeys 

45c  ea.  WEADER’S  Elec.  Hatchery,  Bx  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

HUSKY  E„LAETccTH^g  CHICKS 

N.  H.  Reds.  W.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orpingtons. ..  .$7.50- 100 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  C.  B.  1.  Reds .  7.00-100 

Large  W.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed...  6  50-100 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED.  POSTPAID 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


200,000  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorn  Chicks  for  1936 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D 

25  50  100  500  1000 

CHICKS  CHICKS  CHICKS  CHICKS  CHICKS 

u  *2’25  ?H5  S7  00  $35.00  $65.00 

Houscworth  s  Leghorn  Farms,  Bx  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

^  CHICKS££?M  BLOOD-  TESTED 

Y  ,7T  ,  '“^7T?T0CK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

(Cash  or  C.  O.  D.)  Large  Type  100  000  1000 

U  nte  Leghorns  . $g.00  $30.00  $60 

W  lute  &  Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70 

Mixed  $5.50-100.  Write  for  valuable  free  cat. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WALCK’S  CHICKSevfSvwHK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties 
FBEE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R.  Greencastle,  p«. 


KOCH’S  ?ErtEDD  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Bocks.  N.  H.  and  B.  I.  Beds  $7-100' 
W.  Wyandottes  $7.50:  White  Giants  $9:  White  Leghorns 
and  White  Minorcas  $6.  100%  delivery  guaranteed 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

Rl  non  TFSTFH  N’  11  Reds-  Upd  1!ox'  Barred 

DLl/l/l/  1  LjiJ  I  LjU  Box,  \\  bite  Leghorns.  C’orni  Ii 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  l’oults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings.  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rlttonhouse,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  ?02 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Bocks,  $7.00 
W.  P.  Ducklings,  $1 6.00.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free’ 
KOSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertona,  Pa! 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks.  N.  Hampshires,  $8-100;  Big  W.  Legs 
$7.50-100.  H.  Mix  $7.  W.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del  P  P 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PaI 


LINCOLN  HATCHERY 


Box  E  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 
-  It  Will  Pay  You  to  Write  Us  . _ 


CHICKS  'Tdem  Quality.  AU  parent  stock 
blood-tested.  Large  type  White  1  eg  - 
horns  $6.50.  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks.  R  1.  Reds  $7  N  H 
Beds  $8.  27  years’  hatching  experience.  Circular  FREE 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  243  Kellerville  Rd..  McAlistorvlllo,  Pai 

1  laving  Leghorns  f&’SiuX 

Special  after  May  15th-Cliieks,  $8.00  per  100. 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $8.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  clucks.  FREE  CATALOG 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 


W  A  N  F  R  ’  S  ,Chicks-  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 

d  la  ,  ,,  karge  Wh.  Leg.  $6.50-100.  Barred. 

Wh.,  Buff  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds  $7.50-100.  W.  Giants  $10- 
00.  H.  Mix  $6.50-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid  Circular 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

OHIO  APPROVED  —  Barron  Wh.  Leghorn  Chicks 
exclusively  Day-old  pullets  and  cockerels. Matings 
B by  R.  O.  1.  pedigreed  males.  Folder  free. 

'ISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM  Bor2o.ashinoHio 


B 


GIANTS 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6  mo. 
„  .  ,  „  Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  For  Sale. 

Catalog  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 


Pullets  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks  ready  for  shipment.”  C.  O.  1>. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY, R,  2R, Zeeland, Mich. 


MT.  ROAD  AAA,  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks,  N.H.  Reds.  Jtuff  Orp.,  W.  &Blk.  Min.. 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Anconas  $8.  Heavy  Mix  $7.  Posted 
100%  del.  Mt.  Road  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Troxelville.  Pa. 

(CHICKS  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
u  tested  breeding  flocks.  Prompt  delivery 

service.  Catalog  freo.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY. 
Ill  Manchester  Rd.  -  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


MINORCAS 


White.  Heavy  Producers. 
Large  chalk  white  egos. 
„  .  ,  .  Baby  Chicks  For  Sale. 

Catalog  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goehen,  Ind. 

from  carefully  selected  Blood-Tested 
.  stock-  Large  W.  Beg.  $7.00;  B. 
S£:C.k?»J^ i°V,j2^e.d  $6'°°'  CIRCULAR  LONG’S 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Millerstown,  Pa. 

CTftDTFn  TUI flfC  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
JinniEP  knikiu  Barred  Bocks  and  B,  I  Reds,  4 
wks.  Old,  20c.  Pullets,  30c.  HANDYSIDE.  Elyria.  O 

Live  -  Lay  -  Pay.  No 
pickouts  in  pullets. 

Box  R,  I’it (■town,  5  4. 


BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON, 

H 


OLLYWOOD  Leghorn*— May  delivery.  Chicks,  $7—100 
$70—1000.  4  wli.  Pullets,  June  del.  $ao— 100. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 

ANTED— Golden  Duckwing  Leghorns,  Cocks,  Cockerels, 

Ileus  or  Pullets.  A.  E.  KEEVE.  Cold  Spring,  N  Y. 


w 


Ohio  Poultry  Day 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Ohio  Poultry 
Way  will  be  held  at  AVooster  on  Friday, 
June  12.  A  comprehensive  program  is 
being  arranged.  The  forenoon  program 
will  be  devoted  to  the  station's  experimen¬ 
tal  results  with  poultry,  demonstrations, 
exhibits  and  discussions  of  specific  topics 
and  problems.  The  afternoon  speaking 
program  will  include  prominent  authori¬ 
ties  on  poultry  who  will  discuss  subjects 
of  timely  interest  to  poultrymen. 

Ohio  Poultry  Day  is  an  open  forum  for 
all  interested  in  poultry,  including  those 
from  adjoining  States. 


The  Bookshelf 

•i  The  Gardener’s  First  Year,  by  Al¬ 
fred  Bates.  This  garden  handbook  con¬ 
tains  standard  information  in  convenient 
form.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York ;  price  $2. 


on  H.  R.  Whitman 
farms,  Waterford, 
Conn.,  one  12  x  82, 
one  14  x  32.  Trice 
100  each,  SI  75 


2  Used  Silos  I 

for  two .  New  Silos  Sold  on  Time  Payment  Plan.  See  me 
before  you  buy.  Write  JAMES  CASE,  Colchester,  Conn. 

BEEHIVES 


Cheaper  than  the  lum¬ 
ber  COSTS  YOU.  We 
manufacture  a  com¬ 
plete  line,  using  6oft 
White  Pine,  also  comb 
foundation.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE,  THE  WAI.TER 
T.  KELLEY  COMPANY,  Paducah,  Kentucky 


SHIP  YOUK  EGGS 
BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  BRENNER  &  SON'S 
858  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

Good  Results  -  Prompt  Returns. 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  Weil  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  2oc 

coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crowe,  Wis. 


WILL  BUY  OLD  TOY  PENNY'  BAN  KS — with 
moving  parts  used  by  children  years  ago.  describe, 
State  price.  N.  SHERWOOD,  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey 


RAZOR 


BLADES,  15— 26c.  75— *  1 .  State  type. 
Guaranteed.  Kirby  Co.,  E.  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


FISH 


Prepaid  4th  zone,  5  lbs,  Boneless  Salt  Cod 
Strips,  SI.  C.  E.  FOLLETT,  Chelaea,  Mass. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Sc  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  II  lien  box  number 
is  used  ligure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farm  Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Couple  without  children,  for  commer¬ 
cial  dairy  farm;  woman  to  board  3-(i  men; 
man  to  work  on  farm  where  needed;  must  be 
licensed  to  operate  cars  in  New  York  State; 
furnished  apartment  supplied  with  heat  and 
lights’  state  experience,  references,  wages  and 
when  available  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
10S3,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  young  woman,  general 
housework;  state  wages  and  references;  must 
be  good  cook.  T.  DRISCOLL,  Kauneouga  Lake, 
N.  Y. 


CAPABLE,  RELIABLE  couple;  wife  must  be  a 
good  cook;  man,  lawn,  garden,  etc\  Write 
BOX  40,  Pleasant  Valley,  Conn.  _ 


COUPLE,  STRONG, 'Avith  grown  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter;  experienced  farmer;  wife,  son,  kitchen 
work.  AVANTA  FARM,  Ulster  Park.  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  WANTED  to  help  with  cooking  and 
cleaning,  all  year  round,  small  family.  AD- 
VERTISER  2009,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  H0USE1V0RKER,  Christian,  family  of 
four;  small  suburban  home,  no  heavy  laundry, 
little  cooking;  $25  month  and  own  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  Protestant  woman, 
housekeeper  and  cook,  2  adults  in  family, 
good  home,  all  conveniences;  must  be  farm- 
bred :  $10  per  month.  ADVERTISER  2013,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAID,  WHITE,  general  housework,  four  in 
family ;  references.  HOWARD  KUEUTZER, 
Syosset,"  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN.  23-40,  for  plain  cooking 
and  housework;  small  family,  modern  conve¬ 
niences.  BOX  14,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


HOUSEWORK — Girl,  honest,  neat,  reliable,  $35 
a  month:  family  of  four.  MRS.  R.  I.  MIT¬ 
CHELL,  53  Crest  Drive,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  40-50,  experienced  farmer, 
horses,  machinery;  Long  Island  vegetable 
farm;  sober  and  bandy;  help  Sundays,  Summer 
roadstaud;  $35,  board  and  room.  Summer;  $25 
Winter.  ADVERTISER  2021,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  general  dairy  farmers,  good 
milkers,  steadv,  clean,  reliable;  state  age; 
$30  month,  board.  THEODORE  SHMULSKY, 
Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Dependable  single  man  for  general 
farm  work;  must  know  bow  to  milk  cows;  $25 
per  month,  room  and  board;  steady  job  and  good 
home,  N,  S1VIST,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


DEPENDABLE  WOMAN,  help  with  chickens; 

steady.  ADVERTISER  2017,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman,  cooking,  general  housework, 
$20  a  month.  MRS.  O.  VANNATTA,  Narrows- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  HOUSE  WORKER,  wanted.  18-25,  experi¬ 
enced  for  kindly  modern  home  near  New  York; 
$15-$20  monthly;  fare  advanced.  Write  MRS. 
1VEISS,  03  Chester  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Young,  experienced  couple;  man, 
outside,  care  cows,  horses,  chickens,  lawn, 
garden,  drive  truck,  handy;  woman,  cook,  serve, 
downstairs  work;  seventy  dollars:  permanent: 
send  copy  references.  O.  E.  MeINTYRE,  Half 
Hollows  Road,  nuntington,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. 


GIRL.  nOUSElVORK,  $20.  ADVERTISER 
2022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE1VORKER.  GOOD  cook,  permanent: 

Westchester;  $33;  references.  ADVERTISER 
2039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FOR  place  in  country  reliable  middle- 
aged  couple;  man  for  garden,  woman  for 
housework:  permanent  home,  wages  $00;  write 
with  references.  THEODORE  S.  HOrE,  Ka- 
tonah,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  MAID  for  general  housework 
with  family  at  seashore:  send  photograph,  ref¬ 
erences.  particulars  immediately.  MRS.  L.  E. 
McCONNELL,  145  Summit  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Immediately,  single  milker,  certi¬ 
fied  dairy:  state  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2037,  care  Rural  Netv- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  - —  Couple,  gardener,  cook  for  small 
country  place  near  New  York;  room,  meals 
and  $23  monthly.  Write  MAYO,  12  West  72nd 
St.,  New  York. 


ENERGETIC  PROTESTANT  man  for  general 
work  on  commercial  poultry  farm,  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  N.  Y. :  state  age.  weight,  height  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  2023,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man,  run  tractor,  care  small  garden, 
milk  cow;  $15  month,  board,  room.  CARNEY, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Wilton,  Conn. 


WANTED  - —  All-around  carpenter,  general  re¬ 
pairs,  concrete,  painting.  CLARKHURST, 
East  Hampton,  Conn. 


SINGLE  FARMER,  steady;  write  experience, 
wages,  etc.:  no  loafers.  RAY  DESBONNET, 
Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 


MAN  FOR  Long  Island  poultry  farm,  experi¬ 
enced  at  plucking  and  dressing  chickens:  state 
wages  expected  with  room,  board.  ADVERTISER 
2024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  general  liousoworkor  in  re¬ 
fined  Christian  family  with  two  children:  $30 
monthly,  room  and  board.  E.  L.  FINGAR,  Chap- 
paqua,  N.  Y. 


COOK-HOUSEIVORKER.  steady  job,  good  home, 
own  room,  two  adults;  $25.  ADVERTISER 
2025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  GARDENER,  aged  between  40  and  53 
years,  who  wishes  to  care  for  family  vege¬ 
table  and  flower  gardens,  in  Vermont,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  board  and  room;  knowledge  of  poultry 
may,  after  satisfactory  acquaintance,  lead  to 
permanent  position  with  wages;  no  liquor  or  to¬ 
bacco.  ADVERTISER  2032,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  as  chambermaid  and  wai¬ 
tress  to  go  to  Long  Island;  some  experience 
required;  $35  monthly:  must  have  references. 
ADVERTISER  2033,  care  Rural  Netv-Yorker. 


STRONG  MAN,  do  chores,  milk,  must  be  handy 
in  house;  $15  monthly:  state  age,  etc.  BOX 
220,  R.  D.  1,  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  conscientious,  reliable 
couple;  man  to  manage  twenty-five  acre  farm, 
poultry,  general;  wife  to  cook,  clean;  $50;  ref¬ 
erences.  SIMPSON,  Spring  Farm,  New  Hopd,  Pa. 


WANTED — Strong,  healthy,  efficient  cook;  as¬ 
sist  housework;  three  adults:  $20  monthly; 
one  willing  to  co-operate  during  Summer  months, 
taking  few  adult  boarders;  $25  monthly  and 
tips;  no  laundry;  permanent.  BOX  198,  Ridge- 
bury,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


P0ULTRYMAX.  SINGLE,  commercial  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  good  egg  producer,  take  full  charge; 
state  full  particulars,  references,  lowest  starting 
salary;  good  future  right  party.  Address  BOX 
28,  Forthill  Road,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  GIRL  wanted,  general  housework,  three 
adults;  good  home,  $15  monthly.  BOX  482, 
Cresskill,  N.  J. 


ENERGETIC  COUPLE,  small  tourist  farm,  road- 
stand;  permanent,  good  home;  experience  un¬ 
necessary;  $45  monthly;  particulars  first  letter. 
WAYSIDE  FARMS,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


M  ANTED  —  Experienced  single  man.  general 
farm  work;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  2030, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 

Situations  Wanted 


TOULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced,  references,  wants  employment.  JOSEPH 
BORST,  Cooperstown,  N.  Yr. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  good  education,  seeks 
position  on  estate;  all  repairs,  tools,  drive  car. 
ADVERTISER  2000,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FORESTER,  UNIVERSITY  trained,  30,  army 
and  forest  service  experience,  desires  connec¬ 
tion  with  nursery,  game  farm,  lumber  company, 
paper  mill,  chemical  plant,  or  job  as  guard, 
ranger  or  patrolman;  aggressive,  conscientious, 
cultured,  personable,  sober.  ADVERTISER  2007, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  CARETAKER,  married,  age  3S,  one 
child,  good  worker,  willing,  clean,  no  liquor, 
tobacco;  wife  would  work  week-ends,  excellent 
cook;  best  references.  RUSSELL  HAYNES, 
Phoenicia,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  FARMER,  German,  beef,  dairy, 
fruit,  crops;  references.  BOX  41,  Millbrook. 
N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  working  son,  good  milk¬ 
ers,  teamster,  tractor,  truck  operator,  capable, 
steady,  honest;  good  Wages  and  privileges. 
R.  E.  L.,  care  General  Delivery,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  SHEPHERD  wishes  situation 
with  son  to  help;  must  be  convenient  for 
school;  have  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
2014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SETTLED  MAN  wants  small  farm  job;  can 
give  reference.  J.  McNAMARA,  34  LeRoy 
Ave.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  single,  edu¬ 
cated,  intelligent,  trustworthy,  wants  position 
on  poultry  farm.  PHIPPS,  care  H.  Root,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  CAPABLE,  refined,  exception¬ 
ally  good  cook,  desires  position  modernly 
equipped  home;  drives  car.  ADVERTISER  2019, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Position  as  handyman  on  farm;  can 
do  gardening,  lawn  work  and  am  an  excellent 
calf  feeder;  middle-aged,  10  years  in  last  posi¬ 
tion;  a  good  home  desired  rather  than  high 
wages:  write  ALBERT  T.  LOW,  care  Brook¬ 
field  Farm,  Durham,  Conn. 


POSITION  WANTED— Couple  on  private  estate, 
farm;  woman,  cook,  bake,  housekeeper;  man, 
gardener,  chickens,  lawns,  chauffeur.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  Box  IGA,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  homes  wanted  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  for  school  boys  who  can  learn  to 
do  chores  in  return  for  maintenance  and  spend¬ 
ing  money.  MORRIS  COUNTY  CHILDREN’S 
HOME,  375  Mt.  Kimble  Ave.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  WISH  position,  good  cook,  wait  table, 
houseworker;  gardener,  lawn,  carpentry,  gen¬ 
eral  useful,  repairs.  ADVERTISER  2028,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'OUXG  LADY'  wishes  position  as  companion  or 
housekeeper;  good  plain  cook;  $40  per  month; 
brother  as  chauffeur  and  handy-man,  $40  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  2029,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HERDSMAN.  EXPERIENCED,  well  educated, 
hard-working,  industrious,  young,  single;  best 
references.  ADVERTISER  2030,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  42,  desires  position  on  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reliable;  references:  please  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2034, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Jobs  for  boys  on  farms,  estates  and 
care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages  from  14  to 
18  years;  wages  for  boys  with  one  or  more  years 
of  farm  or  estate  experience  $10  to  $20  a  mouth 
and  carfare;  inexperienced  pupils  will  work  for 
board,  carfare  and  $3  a  month;  give  references 
with  first  letter.  Address  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG, 
Agricultural  Department,  Newtown  High  School, 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Grafton,  N.  H.,  Summer  home,  200 
acres,  house,  10  rooms,  two  large  barns,  all 
roofs  covered  with  asbestos  slate  shingles;  large 
sugar  orchard,  large  amount  growing  pine,  1% 
miles  to  depot;  on  State  highway:  running  wa¬ 
ter,  steam  heat;  fine  location  for  over-night 
camps.  E.  A.  APPLETON,  303  Lafayette  St., 
Salem,  Mass. 


FAIRFIELD  CENTER,  Conn.,  696  Post  Road, 
10-room  house  with  large  lot;  good  place  for 
business;  inquire  on  premises. 


FOR  SALE  - — •  125-acre  dairy  farm,  cheap. 
HENRY  HAUSMANN,  Middleburg,  N.  Y. 


5 %  ACRES,  BEAUTIFUL  location,  large  stream, 
10-room  house,  fruit,  shade  and  ornamental 
trees,  outbuildings;  near  town;  electricity; 
$4,500,  terms.  MILL  FARM,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


LOTS  FOR  SALE,  two  adjoining,  each  100-ft. 

front,  running  back  from  State  highway  on 
bluff  to  Oneida  Lake,  village  of  Cleveland; 
terms  cash,  $500  each.  Address  HENRY  L. 
FOSTER,  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


80-ACRE  FARM  in  the  Catskills,  30-acre  or¬ 
chard,  good  buildings,  bungalow,  garage,  big 
house  with  running  hot  and  cold  water,  electric, 
heat,  telephone,  near  churches  and  schools;  ex¬ 
cellent  boarding  section;  on  account  of  age  for 
sale.  Inquire  SCHOEXBERGER,  226  East  53rd 
St.,  New  York  City. 


RENT  —  7-room  Summer  house,  garden,  near 
High  Point,  Orange  County,  for  season;  nice 
quiet  place;  reasonable.  CHAS.  YANKVAC, 
Rt.  2,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN — 252-acre  dairy  farm,  good  buildings, 
38  head  stock,  tools,  machinery;  14  mile  to 
State  road,  2  miles  to  Fleischmanns.  Owner,  A. 
CHARLAN,  Box  125,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hotel  between  Newr  York  and  At¬ 
lantic  City,  licensed  place;  very  reasonable; 
write  for  information.  J.  1‘ASKIE,  Toms  River, 
N.  J. 


FARM  WANTED  on  State  highway;  give  price 
and  full  particulars  in  your  letter.  EDWIN 

H.  POTTER,  1947  East  13th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y. 


60-ACRE  HILL  farm,  cheap,  Otsego  County; 

good  spring,  maple  woods,  buildings  need  re¬ 
pairs.  BOX  1,  Dorloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — My  farm  of  162%  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  20  head  stock,  tools,  crops  included;  cash 
price  $2,450.  JAY  BUSH,  South  Otselic,  N.  Y. 


324- ACRE  FARM,  $2,200;  orchards,  fields,  tim¬ 
ber,  cut  5,000  wood;  or  174  acres  $700,  re¬ 
maining  150  acres  $1,600;  must  sell;  enclose 
stump.  CADI'  S,  Wrights,  McKean  County,  Pa. 


VACATION  CAMP  for  rent,  attractive,  remod¬ 
eled  sugar-house,  furnished;  reasonable;  ref¬ 
erences  requested.  MRS.  FELLOWS,  Wind¬ 
ward  Farm,  Cummiugton,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  to  rent  or  operate 
poultry  farm  on  shares.  BOX  158,  Sharon, 
Conn. 


FOR  RENT — On  the  bank  of  Delaware  River, 
cottage  or  apartment,  furnished,  improve¬ 
ments;  reasonable.  J.  FREDA,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  for  Summer  to  Christian  family,  three 
large  rooms  on  farm,  light  housekeeping.  W. 
D.  HAWKINS,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 45  acres,  dairy,  5  cows,  1  heifer,  2 
horses,  hens,  double  houses,  5-room  furnished 
and  6  rooms;  55  years  old  maple  shade,  stream, 
spring,  well  watered;  good  place  for  poultry; 
price  $2,700,  $1,250  down.  F.  JENSEN,  R.  2, 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — To  Yankee  farmer  small  farm, 
twenty-five  acres,  twenty  dollars  a  month; 
house,  barn,  shed,  4  henhouses,  garage,  fruit, 
grapes.  F.  W.  LOOMIS,  Chestnut  Hill,  Conn. 


WATKINS  GLEN — General  farm,  225  acres,  2 
houses,  barn,  timber,  young  orchard.  W.  M. 
LLOYD,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


IN  COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  120-acre  farm, 
large  house,  cows,  horses,  for  rent  reasonable 
party,  information.  Write  ADVERTISER  2016, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SENECA  LAKE  shore  fruit  farm  near  Hinirod; 

grapes,  orchard.  2  houses,  barn,  outbuildings, 
2  horses,  tools.  W.  M.  LLOYD,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


WILL  RENT,  reasonably,  200-acre  dairy  farm, 
barn  for  40  cows;  fine  stream;  Middletown  vi¬ 
cinity  to  thrifty,  conscientious  farmer;  German- 
Seandinavian  preferred;  excellent  opportunity, 
only  those  with  finest  references  need  reply. 
ADVERTISER  2020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


125-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  productive  corn  and 
grass  land;  substantial  barns:  delightful  borne; 
good  road;  profitable  business;  8  good  cows, 
some  tools;  $4,800,  terms.  H.  M.  SPENCER, 
Hannibal,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  SACRIFICE — Saugerties  43-acre 
farm,  9-room  house,  newly  painted,  hot-water 
heat;  barn,  garage,  chicken  house,  large  creek 
frontage;  about  100  fruit  trees,  38  acres  good 
farm  land,  2  acres  woods;  1%  miles  station; 
price  $2,500.  VETZTHUM,  107  Chestnut  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 49-acre  farm  and  machinery  near 
Gettysburg;  fair  buildings,  good  truck  land, 
good  meadow;  6-room  house;  cheap  to  quick 
buyer;  possession  this  Fall.  E.  R.  GLOSSER, 
R.  D.  3,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


22%  ACRES  of  timber  land,  near  Harding 
highway;  stream  of  water;  surveyed;  clear 
title;  price  $15  per  acre.  ELTON  J.  NEW¬ 
KIRK,  Owner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


SALE — Bungalow,  four  rooms,  large  cellar,  elec¬ 
tric,  hot-air  heat,  2  acres,  ideal  for  chicken 
and  turkey  raising,  also  produce;  sacrifice  for 
$750.  W.  BATES,  West  Street,  New  Gretna, 
N.  J. 


DAIRY  FARM,  Ulster  County,  67  miles  New 
York,  400  acres,  71  tie-ups,  tile  silo,  good 
barns,  modern  house,  refrigeration,  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  artesian  well;  bargain;  terms  to  right 
party.  ADVERTISER  2031,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


15  ROOMS.  3  MILES  Washington,  D.  C.,  3-car 
garage,  3  baths,  hot-water  heat,  water,  gas, 
electricity,  sewers,  good  shade,  large  porches; 
suitable  sanitorium.  doctor,  private  nursery. 
A.  II.  BROOKS,  Arlington,  Va. 


BROILER  FARM  in  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  for  sale; 

modern,  fully  equipped  buildings,  12.000  ca¬ 
pacity,  little  cash,  easy  terms.  ROOM  501, 
132  West  46th  St.,  New  York  City. 


BUILD  YOUR  OWN — Saugerties.  5-acre  farm 
plots,  good  road,  electric  available,  nice  neigh¬ 
bors.  healthful  location,  near  town:  price  $395. 
ADVERTISER  2038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


PURE  VERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5-pound  pail 
$1.10.  2  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25.  postpaid; 
creamed  honey  is  it.  FRANK  MANCHESTER, 
Middlebury,  Vermont. 


HONEY — GO  lbs.  fine  light  $5,  buckwheat  $4.20, 
not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  PURE  maple  syrup,  $2  per  gallon;  soft 
sugar  $1.50  per  5-lb.  pail;  delivered  third 
zone.  SCHUYLER  WINSLOW,  Stony  Creek, 
N.  Y. 


FANCY  MAPLE  syrup  and  honey  packaged  at¬ 
tractively  for  road-side  stands.  HOLLYHOCK 
GARDENS,  Buekland,  Mass. 


Miscellaneous 


COW,  SHEEP  and  horse  clippers  sharpened;  en¬ 
close  50c  with  each  set  blades  mailed;  sheep 
blades  35c  set;  factory  grinding  equipment; 
guaranteed:  bludes  returned  day  received,  es¬ 
tablished  1852.  GEO.  F.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N. 
Sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Used  garden  tractor.  Standard  or 
Viking  Twin;  state  price.  BOX  31,  Flanders, 
N.  J. 


Country  Board 


THREE  ADULTS  desire  board  during  August  in 
comfortable  mountain  home;  wholesome  table, 
congenial  surroundings;  desire  place  that  ac¬ 
commodates  4  to  6  boarders;  New  York  State 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  2005,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Middle-aged  and  elderly 
people  in  country  home  near  Westerloo.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2008,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Summer  boarders,  adults;  will  rent 
rooms  furnished;  reasonable;  particulars. 
Write  ADVERTISER  2010,  care  Rural  Xew- 
Y'orker. 


ELDERLY  PROTESTANT  woman  like  perma¬ 
nent  home,  country  or  village;  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm:  home  cooking, 
modern  conveniences;  near  Asbury  Park.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  MODERN  farm  home,  restful. 

$12  week:  Gentiles.  THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD, 
Mansfield,  Pa. 


BOARD  MAN  on  farm,  half  rate,  little  work. 
ADVERTISER  2018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boarders  at  the  Maple  Brook  Farm; 

home  cooking,  fresh  butter  and  milk,  quiet 
place  for  vacation;  trout  stream,  saddle  horse; 
reasonable  rates.  ELGIE  VANDEMAIiK,  Lake- 
tvood,  l’a. 


BROAD  ACRES  Convalescent  Home,  ideal  rest¬ 
ing  place,  near  Allegheny  State  Park:  $20 
weekly.  KATHRYN  WHALEN,  Little  Valley. 
N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  will  care  for  small  number 
convalescent  or  semi-invalid  patients;  comfor¬ 
table  private  home  in  Maine;  milk,  eggs  and 
vegetables  from  own  farm;  restful,  scenic  sur¬ 
roundings;  reasonable  charges.  ADVERTISER 
2026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAN  ACCOMMODATE  limited  number  of  board¬ 
ers  for  coming  season:  beautiful  location  in 
Maine,  bordering  on  lake:  eggs,  milk  and  vege¬ 
tables  from  own  farm;  “Down  East”  hospitality- 
moderate  rates.  ADVERTISER  2027,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BUSINESS  GIRL,  Protestant,  wishes  week-end 
board  on  farm  within  40  miles  New  York; 
Westchester  County  preferred:  reasonable;  please 
state  rate  from  Saturday  afternoon  to  Sunday 
evening,  giving  full  particulars.  Write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2035,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  VALLEY  View  Farm  wants  boarders;  ex¬ 
cellent  meals,,  airy  rooms,  trout  stream,  fresh 
eggs,  milk  and  cream;  adults  $10  week.  AIRS. 
DELCIA  WHITLOCK,  R.  D.  1.  Lakewood,  Pa. 


1 1 RNISHED  APARTMENT  for  rent  for  the 
Summer,  on  farm,  55  miles  from  New  York; 
5  rooms,  all  conveniences,  plenty  of  shade,  lakes 
nearby,  fishing.  ADVERTISER  2040,  care  Rural 
N  ew- Y  orker. 


Reduce  Orchard  Cultivation  I 
and  Grow  More  Humus 

One-tliird  the  humus  disappeared  from 
a  cultivated  orchard  soil  in  Florida  in 
seven  years.  In  an  eastern  state  half  the 
humus  was  “burned’’  out  after  11  years 
clean  cultivation.  These  results  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  what  occurs  when  fertile  soils  are 
cultivated.  The  effect  upon  fruit  trees 
is  good  at  first.  Large  supplies  of  plant 
nutrients  are  released  by  tillage,  and  tree 
growth  is  stimulated.  The  clean  orchards 
are  like  gardens.  The  trees  take  on  the 
healthy  green  foliage  of  good  nutritions 

In  a  few  years  the  picture  changes,  as 
the  humus  is  reduced.  The  time  required 
may  be  five,  ten,  fifteen  years  or  longer, 
depending  upon  conditions.  The  trees 
gradually  lose  vigor  and  growth  slackens. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  yellow.  Disease 
and  malnutrition  are  evident.  The  or¬ 
chard  yields  little  or  no  profit.  Tillage  has 
been  over  done  to  the  extent  that  all  its 
virtue  is  gone.  This  is  the  record  of 
many  orchards. 

Cultivation  by  increasing  aeration  of 
the  surface  soil  stimulates  biological  pro¬ 
cesses  which  cause  the  humus  to  rot.  Soon 
all  the  roots  of  the  old  grass,  all  the 
stems  and  leaves  and  other  trash  that 
were  plowed  under,  have  disappeared.  The 
nitrogen  has  been  changed  to  nitrate  and 
either  used  in  tree  growth  or  leached  from 
the  soil  and  lost.  Carbon,  the  other  es¬ 
sential  constituent  of  humus,  has  changed 
to  carbon  dioxide  and  passed  into  the 
atmosphere.  These  processes  make  an 
abundance  and  sometimes  an  excess  of 
available  nutrients  as  long  as  the  humus 
is  sufficiently  renewed.  When  the  active 
humus  is  gone  the  “gig”  is  up.  Available 
nutrients  are  scarcer  each  succeeding 
season.  The,  soil  loses  its  crumbly  struc¬ 
ture.  The  hard  baked  surface  refuses  to 
absorb  and  hold  water.  The  trees  suffer 
for  moisture  as  well  as  nutrients. 

Some  growers  have  turned  to  fertilizers 
and  cover  crops  to  remedy  the  situation. 
A  semi-permanent  cover  has  become  more 
popular  again.  In  the  famous  irrigated 
apple  sections  of  the  state  of  Washington, 
Alfalfa  has  become  a  standard  cover  crop. 
The  growth  is  disked  into  the  soil  if  not 
annually  at  least  periodically.  Too  much 
disking  kills  the  Alfalfa  and  shortens  its 
life.  This  the  grower  tries  to  avoid.  These 
practices  have  followed  10  or  15  years  of 
clean  cultivation  which  reduced  the  yield 
of  fruit  to  the  non-profit  mark. 

No  method  known  as  effectively  or  as 
quickly  restores  humus  as  a  good  sod.  Six 
tons  of  dried  roots  have  been  estimated 
in  the  plowed  depth  of  soil  under  a  thick 
sod.  The  roots  penetrate  four  to  six  feet 
deep.  When  the  roots  rot  open  channels 
are  left  to  improve  aeration  and  water 
penetration.  Roots  of  fruit  trees  follow 
the  channels  opened  by  the  rotting  cover 
crop  roots.  Apple  tree  roots  made  five 
times  as  deep  penetration  under  a  sod 
cover  crop  as  with  clean  culture  in  an 
Oregon  orchard.  This  deep  root  system 
means  much  to  the  tree  in  drowth  resis¬ 
tance  and  general  vigor. 

The  soil  structure  under  sod  is  notice¬ 
ably  changed.  The  many  roots  of  the 
cover  crop  wedge  their  way  between  soil 
particles,  pressing  some  particles  into 
crumbs  and  separating  some  from  others. 
The  soil  takes  on  a  tilth  that  is  ideal. 
Clods  do  not  form.  Numberless  fine  roots 
like  millions  of  little  hands  clutch  and 
cling  to  the  granules  of  soil  to  hold  them 
against  erosion.  A  good  sod  is  almost  a 
perfect  protection  to  the  soil. 

But  a  good  sod  competes  with  the  trees 
for  nutrients,  especially  nitrates.  When 
competition  becomes  too  severe,  it  is  time 
to  cultivate  again.  Cultivation  checks  the 
sod  and  releases  fertility  to  the  trees. 
Tillage  once  a  year,  or  even  once  in 
three  to  six  years  may  be  all  that  is 
needed.  Then  the  sod  grows  again  and 
repeats  the  renewal  of  humus. 

Too  much  cultivation  of  heavy  orchard 
soils  develops  plow  pan.  Even  when  the 
surface  is  dry  and  crumbly  the  deep  soil 
where  the  disks  cut  is  soft  and  sticky. 
The  disk  squeezes  the  soil  together,  and 
slicks  over  the  surface  in  such  a  way  that 
water  penetration  sometimes  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible.  One  grower  stated  that  he 
turned  irrigation  water  onto  such  a  soil 
for  a  week  and  it  refused  to  penetrate 
more  than  14  inches.  Necessary  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  be  performed  when  the  soil 
is  dry  enough  and  then  only  to  shallow 
depth.  Plow  pan  can  be  overcome  per¬ 
manently  by  reducing  the  frequency  of 
cultivation  and  by  the  use  of  a  cover  crop. 
Water  penetration  is  good  in  an  Alfalfa 
field.  The  big  roots  pierce  the  pan  full  of 
holes  that  let  the  water  down.  Rains  are 
absorbed  much  better  with  a  sod  cover 
than  on  bare  soil  that  has  lost  its  humus. 
Plow  pans  have  been  effectively  eliminated 
by  growing  cover  crops. 

R.  E.  STEPHENSON, 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $7.00  $32.50  $65 

S.  C.  Beds  and  Barred  Books  .  7.00  35.00  70 

Buff  &  W.  Bocks.  W.  Wyan.  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas  7.50  37.50  75 

White  &  Buff  Minorcas,  N.  IT.  Beds  .  8.00  40.00  80 

YV.  &  Bl.  Giants,  W.  Brahamas,  Buff  Orpingtons  ..10.00  50.00  100 

Mixed  Chicks  .  6.00  30.00  60 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival 
postpaid.  You  can  pay  more — but  you  can’t  buy  better  Chicks  at 
anj  price.  WRITE  FOB  SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  &  24-PAGE 
CATALOG.  MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  EHRENZELLER,  BOX  R.  McALlSTE R V I LLE,  PA. 
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of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-tested  breeders  back 
of  each  chick,  assures  you 
of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers 
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SMITH'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $7.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX.  R.  I.  REDS .  7.50 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  .  8.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  7.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  BOXR, 
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Write  for  FEED  catalog  giving 

COCOLAMUS.  PA. 


BIG  REDUCTION 

For  May  and  June  Chicks 

c  SPECIALIZING  IN  BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 
and  UP  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

SEND  FOB  PRICES  AND  CATALOG.  R.  D. 


£RRL£  POULTHV  Fflflifl  •  VEKSTOUin,  Pfl. 


Colonial  ifarm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  instate — kept  pure  blooded  from  start  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  "no  molt”  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
1, ; hpaw  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 

own  BREED  and  EGGS-from  - *”  »  "  11  . .  ~  . 

BWD  free — no  reactors. 


'high  record”  It.  O.  1’  parentage.  N.  II.  State  accredited. 

Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today! 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  IttseVZ  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

June  X,  8,  15,  22,  29  —  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each) .  .$4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

L1ARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.25  8.00  38.00  75.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  4.50  8.50  41.00  80.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOB  BWD.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  Foundation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  EVERPAY  Strain  Brown  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 


R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  BUFF 
ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED  . 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safe  Delivery 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY 


RPINGTONS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

.  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

BOX  R.  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


140.000 


You 
men 

raisers  who  have  bought  FORTY 
MILLION  SIEB  CHICKS.  Their 
preference  for  Sleb’s  Oversize  Chicks 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  their  re¬ 
markable  value  that  could  possibly 
be  offered.  Sieb’s  Chicks  are  ONE 
GRADE  ONLY,  THE  BEST.  Wonderful 
layers  of  large  premium  eggs  and  extra 
pounds  of  meat  for  broilers  insures  you 
a  highly  profitable  flock.  Send  for  our  new  Poultry 
Book,  or  order  from  this  ad.  We  guarantee  100% 
live  prepaid  delivery. 


AVOID  DELAY-ORDER  NOW 


PRICES  PREPAID  lOO  SOO  lOOO 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns  .  .  -«7.95  S38.50$74.50 

Bd.,  Wh..Bf. Rocks,  )  ^  H  * 

iuf(  o?pinrtohbsWyands-  }  8.45  41.00  79.50 
Wh'^Orps!,  Wyands^S  |  8.95  43.50  84.50 
Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers  .  ■  7.45  36.00  69.50 
Light  Mixed  for  Layers  ...  6.95  33.50  64.50 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  •  •  7.15  34.50  66.50 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  ....  5.95  28.50  54.50 

Add  25c  Extra  on  Lots  of  Less  than  100. 
CCVCn  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Mln- 
wLALU  orca8--Pullets,  $15.95;  Males,  $4.45;  Any 
I'll  IPif  ^  Heavy_  Breeds,  Pullets,  $12.95;  Males, 
till  1C  i\ O  $8.95.  #90%  accuracy  guaranteed. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY  Box  132,  Lincoln,  III. 


WHITVfaOCK 


*8. 


PER 

100 


1 

s 


BABY 
CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR  $  E  per 
HATCHING.../  3.  100 

All  Eggs  usee!  are  from  My  Own 
Breeders.  100%  State  Tested  (B.W. 
J_>.  free).  Tube  Agglut. 

My  White  Bocks  are  early  matur¬ 
ing,  make  Quick  Growth  on  Broil¬ 
ers  anel  Capons. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 

By  tHe  Official  State  testing  agency  *- 
of  one  of  tHe  six:  New  England  States,  witH 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
witHin.  tHe  preceding  calendar  year. 


WELL  BRED/  -WLLL  BREEDERS 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


THRIVE  AND  GROW 

Chicks  available  every  week  of  the  year.  All 
chicks  from  carefully  culled  breeders,  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  by  thorough  tube 
method.  Special  prices  to  large  users.  Our 
long-time  guarantee  of  100%  safe  arrival  still 
stands.  We  deliver  husky,  livable  chicks. 
Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  ad¬ 
vance  order  discount. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

28  Years  of  Hatching  Experience  Insure  Your  Satisfaction 


BABY  CHICKS 

Prices  on 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks . 

Rhode  Island  Reds . 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

Mixed  Chicks . 


C.  O.  D.  from 
Farm  Flocks 

25  -50  100 

$2.00  $3.50  $6.50 
2.25  4.00  7.50 
2.25  4.00  7.50 
2.50  4.50  8.50 
2.00  3.50  6.00 


C.  E.  HOCKMAN 

BOX  109.  -  MINGOVILLE,  Pa. 


BR00KSIDE 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED 

CHICKS 

No  order  accepted  for  less 

than  25  chicks.  Started, 

chicks  shipped  express  col¬ 
lect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100% 
live  delivery.  Order  NOW. 
Day  7  Days  14  Days 
English  Strain  White  Old  Old  Old 

Leghorns  . .  8c  10c  12c 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns..  IV20  9V2O  il'/io 

Barred  Rocks .  8 '/2c  lO'/ic  I2'/2c 

R.  I.  Reds .  9c  lie 

Roekhorns  (Crossbred)...  8'/2C  IOVzC  1 2 '/2c 

Mixed  and  Assorted .  7o  9c  llo 


BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Big-  Daily  Hatches 
of  COLONIAL  CHICKS 

makes  possible  QUICK  SERVICE 
Thousands  shipped  safely  to  all  New 
England  states  every  season.  Why 
experiment  when  you  can  get  clucks 
,  ,  .  Rom  the  world’s  largest  producers  at 

such  low  prices?  They  must  give  results  or  so  many 
wouldn  t  be  soldi  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  100% 
bye  delivery.  Prepaid.  White  Leghorns,  100 — $7.00- 
500— $35.00;  1,000— $69.00.  S.  C.  Reds.  White  and 

?nnrrC2TIi2ck9iA?u(I,Prjrngt.ons’  White  Wyandot tes, 
100 — $7.40;  500 — $36.50;  1 .000— $73.00.  Assorted 

S'P  /lTeecJ?*  — *5.40.  Assorted  heavy  breeds,  100 — 
$6.90.  Free  catalog  gives  complete  list,  also  hybrids 
and  sexed  chicks.  Blood  tested— approved. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS. 

Box  765,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 


'9arm 


IT..  X.  Hods 

STILL  FAR  IN  THE  LEAD 

The  following:  show  the  standing  of  our  pen  in  the  N. 
Y.  State  Contest  (FarminRdale.L  I.)  as  of  Mar.  23.1936. 
Our  pen  was  leading  its  class  by  273  points,  180  egrgrs. 

FIRST  High  Rod  Pen  to  Date 
FIRST  High  Pen  on  Egg  Size,  All  Broods 
FIRST  High  Red  Pen,  February 
FIRST  High  Pullet  to  Date,  All  Breeds 
SECOND  High  Pullet  to  Date,  All  Breeds 
Now,  we’re  quoting  reduced  May  prices  on  Chicks 
from  same  blood. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  •  Moss-Cross  Rock-Reds 

FKEE  Catalog  Gives  Chick  Feeding  Program. 

MOSS  FARM  attleboro/  mass. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 

l  • 


hatched  entirely  in  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Typo  S.  G.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire JReds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  ...... .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Ail  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERV  I  LLE,  Pa. 


CAedfao  ya££&y  Cfu/x\ 


VI M-VIGOR-VITAUTY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  100  500  1000 

large  Type  S.  G.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Rocks. . . .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Heavy  Mixed . 6.50  32.50  65 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained 


antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


May  &  June  Prices.  Cash  or  COD.  TOO  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Bar.  &  W.  Rox-R.I.  Rods  &  W.  Wyand  7.00  35.00  70 
N.  Hampshires,  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas. .  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix  $6.50.  Hatches  every-MOX.  &  THUR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec. 
Hatched.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now  Catalog  free. 

THE  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


qLS^'S  cy4\C»S 


Order  Now.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  25  50  100  1000 

Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70 

Buff  or  Bl.  Leghorns.  Anconas  ..  2.25  4.25  8.00  75 

Bar.  W’h.  or  Buff  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

Wh.  Wyand.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

N.  II  REDS,  Grade  A.  Guar.  Liv.  2.75  5.50  10.50  100 
Wh.  Ind.  Runner  Ducklings  ....  4.00  7.75  15.00  145 
Carefully  Culled  Blood-tested  Chicks.  Full  Bred  selected 
Breeders.  Excellent  Quality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R  I.  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70 

Red-Rock  Cross,  N.H.Reds,  W.  &  B.  Min  8.00  40.00  80 
Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  A 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


sflt  STOCK 


from 

FREE  RANGE 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  tqr  June  delivery  at  $7.00  per  100. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog.  Chicks  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  hooks  order. 


Ro|»*rt  L.CUuter. 


Box  R. 


CU  ¥  O  BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 

X  X  J.  v_^  JX.  sJ  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rooks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


£a/try  h  ojA 
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Pleasant  Trails  Through  County  Parks 


EVER  were  people  better  situated  to 
enjoy  nature  than  are  we  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State,  which  might  well  be 
called  “The  State  of  Pleasant 
Trails,”  for  within  her  confines  are 
many  excellent  roads  leading 
through  scenes  of  varied  beauty,  with  her  thrifty 
farms,  attractive  homes,  rivers,  waterfalls  and 
lakes;  mountains,  rocky  ravines,  sequestered  glens: 
friendly  hills,  wooded  slopes  and  peaceful  valleys. 
It  matters  not  whither  we  go,  there  are  charming 
scenes  on  every  hand,  with  many  State  and  County 
Parks  offering  their  hospitality  as  we  journey.  Not 
only  by  her  own  citizenry,  but  by  the  “stranger  with¬ 
in  her  gates,”  these  recreational  areas  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  to  the  full. 

There  are  70  parks  in  our  State  system  of  parks 
which  are  administered  by  the  State  Conservation 
Department,  and  embrace  about  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  acres.  The  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve  and 
the  Catskill  Forest  Preserve  are  administered  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  Division  of  Lands  and  Forests  of  the 
same  department,  and  have  an  area  of  two  and  a 
quarter  million  acres.  Much  can  be  said  of  these 
State  parks,  for  they  abound  in  “pleasant  trails,” 
but  today  we  wish  to  consider  the  county  parks 
near  home. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  six  spacious 
county  parks  belonging  to  the  Park  system  of  Mon¬ 
roe  County,  namely,  Ellison  Park,  Mendon  Ponds 
Park,  Powder  Mill  Park,  Churchville  Park,  Hamlin 
Peach  Park  and  one  recently  purchased  but  not  yet 
open  to  the  public,  Nine  Mile  Point  Park. 

These  parks,  together  with  Rochester’s  far-famed 
city  parks,  give  an  opportunity  to  all  to  go  forth 
“under  the  open  sky”  to  rebuild  body,  mind  and 
spirit,  and  if  so  inclined,  to  study  nature  as  revealed 
in  bee,  bird  and  butterfly;  flower,  tree  and  golden 
beetle  creeping  in  the  sun.  Of  easy  access  to 
Rochester,  lies  the  largest  of  these  parks,  that  em¬ 
bracing  Mendon  Ponds,  which  are  five  in  number; 
with  an  area  of  1,600  acres,  this  park  offers  every 
inducement  to  lure  people  out  of  doors.  There  are 
numerous  hospitable  picnic  grounds,  and  here  the 
Boy  Scouts  come  by  the  hundreds  and  pitch  tents 
for  their  annual  jamboree.  A  bathing  beach  with 
shallow  water  is  fun  for  the  kiddie  whose  parents 
flock  here  in  the  Summer  time;  boating,  too.  is  in¬ 
dulged  in  over  the  lily-spangled  ponds. 

There  is  a  permanent  breeding  area 
for  water  fowl,  and  much  has  been 
done  in  bird  conservation,  and  many 
wild  birds  take  advantage  of  the  pro¬ 
tected  swampy  fields  and  broad  ponds ; 
during  1934,  500,  and  these  included 
Black  ducks,  Mallards,  Wood  ducks 
and  Canada  geese,  50  birds  were  band¬ 
ed.  Shore  birds  nesting  within  the 
area  include  Killdeer,  American  Bit¬ 
tern,  Little  Green  Heron,  Great  Blue 
Heron,  Florida  Gallinule  and  Wood¬ 
cock.  Many  song  birds  make  their 
homes  here,  and  it  is  a  favorite  resort 
of  bird  students. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  this  park  and  of  great 
interest  to  the  geologist  are  the  Mendon  Karnes, 
known  to  people  in  the  locality  as  “Little  Switzer¬ 
land,”  these  gravel  hills  stand  high  and  bold  above 
the  surrounding  plains  and  drumlins,  between  them 
are  deep  basins  or  “kettles.”  Many  of  the  slopes  are 
very  steep,  the  higher  ones  reach  an  elevation  of 
840  feet,  while  the  plain  is  660  to  6S0  feet  above  sea 
level.  These  kames  are  handsome  and  distinctive, 
and  have  had  their  “picture  taken”  many  times  for 
articles  and  books  on  geology.  What  fun  it  is  to 
wander  at  will  among  them,  and  note  the  interesting 
shrubs  and  trees  that  find  a  home  here.  We  were 
surprised  to  find  some  fine  specimens  of  bayberry 
growing  in  these  gravel  hills,  a  most  unusual  habitat 
for  this  maritime  shrub.  Then  Mendon  Kames  hold 
many  splendid  deep  bowls,  and  the  ponds  of  this 
area  are  in  ice-block  cavities,  an  unusual  display 
of  glacial  phenomenon. 

Great  botanic  interest  centers  here  also,  for  with¬ 
in  the  precincts  of  Mendon  Ponds  Park  lies  the 
Sphagnum  Swamp,  or  Blueberry  Bog,  which  for 
several  generations  has  been  known  and  beloved  by 
botanists  and  nature  enthusiasts. 

Lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  town  of  Penfield,  at 
(be  very  threshold  of  Rochester,  Ellison  Park  with 
its  376  acres  is  the  oldest  of  these  parks,  the  gift  of 
Frank  T.  Ellison  to  the  County  of  Monroe.  Irornle- 
quoit  Creek  wanders  in  broad  curves  through  the 
wide  valley  in  which  this  park  lies.  On  account  of 


By  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Pugsley 

its  proximity  to  the  city,  all  through  the  Summer 
visitors  are  numerous,  and  in  Winter  the  high  steep 
hills  covered  with  snow  furnish  coasting,  skiing  and 
tobogganing  to  thousands  who  love  these  invigorat¬ 
ing  sports. 

The  “Indian  Landing,”  head  of  navigation  in  Iron- 
dequoit  Creek  is  located  near  the  northwestern  edge 
of  Ellison  Park.  In  earliest  times  it  was  a  main 
entrance  to  the  Genesee  Country,  and  to  the  water 
route  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  because 
of  its  location  on  a  navigable  arm  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  Landing  marked  the  crossing  of  all  ancient 
trails  leading  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  west  to 
the  Dakotas  and  from  the  Canadian  lakes  south  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Here  in  colonial  times  the  fur 
trade  with  Canada  was  centered,  and  in  1791  an  an- 


UPPER: 


TRAIL  RUNNING  THROUGH  POWDER  MILLS  PARK. 

IN  MENDON  PONDS  PARK. 


cestor  of  the  writer,  General  Jonathan  Fassett,  came 
with  his  son  Jonathan  from  Pittsford,  Vermont,  and 
attempted  to  start  a  settlement  here,  a  town  plat  was 
surveyed  and  laid  out  in  lots  but,  owing  to  malaria 
which  was  prevalent,  and  other  hardships  the  project 
was  abandoned.  Father  and  son  sold  their  holdings 
and  returned  to  Vermont,  where  General  Fassett 
founded  the  town  of  Cambridge.  Later  in  1797, 
Judge  Tryon  staked  out  what  was  known  as  the 
City  of  Tryon,  but  this  too  had  to  be  given  up,  as  the 
fur  trade  found  another  point  of  entry.  A  bronze 
tablet  marks  the  site  of  this  “Lost  City”  and  the 
“Indian  Landing.” 

Churchville  Park  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
county,  adjoining  Genesee  County,  has  an  area  of 
532  acres.  An  18-hole  golf  course  is  the  chief  at¬ 
traction,  and  is  the  main  source  of  income  for  our 
county  parks.  There  are  also  baseball  diamonds 
and  athletic  fields,  and  a  fine  skating  rink  is  the 
Winter  attraction ;  a  beautiful  beech  wood  is  a 
natural  feature  of  this  park,  and  Black  Creek  flows 
through  it  on  its  way  to  the  Genesee  River. 

Along  the  shore  of  lovely  Lake  Ontario,  Hamlin 
Beach  Park  with  600  acres  stretches  for  two  miles, 
this  extensive  sand  beach  lures  thousands  of  bathers 
during  the  season.  Westward  the  shore  curves  past 
a  grove  of  maple,  cedar  and  willow  to  some  low 
bluffs,  topped  with  sloping  pastures.  Beyond  is  a  for¬ 
est-crowned  height  called  Devil’s  Nose,  a  great  scar¬ 
faced  point  of  land  jutting  north  into  the  lake,  tradi¬ 


tion  says  this  place  was  known  to  smugglers  in  the 
old  lake  schooner  days.  It  is  still  a  landmark  for 
coastwise  skippers. 

Smallest  of  the  Monroe  County  parks,  with  an 
area  of  376  acres,  is  the  Powder  M ills  Park,  but  it 
offers  more  natural  beauty  than  any  of  the  large 
areas.  Its  thickly  wooded  hills,  clear  winding 
streams  and  many  secluded  nooks  are  a  source  of 
delight  and  pleasure  to  nature  lovers.  There  is  a 
charm  about  this  region  that  is  felt  from  the  moment 
of  entering  this  natural  park ;  the  busy  world  with 
its  hum  and  roar  of  traffic  seems  shut  out  and  re¬ 
mote,  for  the  circling  hills  which  shut  it  in  form  of  it 
a  sequestered  retreat  like  none  other  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Here  are  picturesque  hills  and 
wooded  slopes,  meadows  “trim  with  daisies  pied,” 
winding  trails  by  pleasant  hillsides,  under  drooping 
hemlocks  or  along  wide  ridges  where  sturdy  oak 
trees  spread  their  mighty  boughs. 

A  large  stream  of  pure  water  fed  by  springs  from 
a  gravel  hill  feeds  the  several  ponds  which  have 
been  constructed  here  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  for  the  raising  of  Brown  and  Rainbow 
trout.  These  fish  are  to  be  planted  as  far  as  possible 
in  county  waters. 

Powder  Mills  Park  is  a  favorite  with  botanists, 
for  rare  and  interesting  plants  are  found  here,  and 
beauty  of  flower,  fern,  shrub  and  tree  is  scattered 
all  along  the  way ;  here  -grow  Arbutus,  Partridge 
Berry,  Wintergreen,  Bloodroot,  Hepaticas,  Snowy 
Trilliums,  Violets,  Jack-in-tlie-Pulpit,  Wood  Betony, 
the  Lily-leaved  Twayblade,  a  rare  and  sturdy  little 
orchid ;  Wild  Iris,  False  Foxglove,  Indian  Pipe, 
False  Spikenard,  Soloman's  Seal,  Baneberry,  the 
red  one,  with  its  compact  clusters  of  shining  scarlet 
berries,  the  White  Baneberry  or  Doll’s  Eye,  with  its 
china  white  berries,  each  one  a  thick  red  pedicel, 
scattered  along  the  stalk ;  Wild  Asters  of  many  spe¬ 
cies,  Ten-petaled  Sunflower  and  lovely  Philadelphia 
Lily  guard  the  brook,  and  the  Fringed  Gentian 
graces  the  low  meadows,  its  exquisite  blossom. 

This  is  an  ideal  place  to  study  shrubs  and  trees, 
for  there  are  various  species  of  Viburnums  and  Dog¬ 
woods,  with  beautiful  specimens  of  Beech,  Horn¬ 
beam,  Sassafras,  Tulip  Tree,  Linden  or  Basswood. 
Elm.  Maple,  Willow,  Tamarack  and  Hemlock,  and 
many  wonderful  Oaks  representing  several  species. 
Under  the  trees  on  sheltered  sloi>es  and  in  the 
swamps  Ferns  abound,  Spinulose 
Shield  and  Christmas  Fern,  fresh  and 
green  even  now ;  Huge  Cinnamon  Fern, 
the  stately  Royal  Fern,  the  Broad 
Beech,  with  broad  triangular  fronds ; 
the  Marsh  Fern  and  its  sister,  the  New 
York;  the  handsome  Crested  Shield, 
Evergreen  Marginal  Shield,  Boot’s 
Shield,  a  rare  and  lovely  fern ;  Maiden¬ 
hair  and  Lady  Fern,  and  the  rare  little 
Ebony  Spleenwort.  There  are  many  in¬ 
teresting  grasses,  sedges  in  variety ; 
curious  lichens  line  the  sloping  banks, 
while  in  the  swamps  are  Lycopodiums 
and  mosses  of  vivid  green. 

Many  song  birds  nest  here,  in  varied 
situations  finding  homesites  to  their  liking.  The 
flats  are  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  refuge  for  our 
Winter  resident  birds,  as  well  as  those  which  come 
to  us  in  Winter  from  the  north,  and  well-filled  feed¬ 
ing  stations  help  many  of  our  little  feathered 
friends  through  the  long  Winter  months  of  cold 
and  snow. 

In  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  park  on  a  high 
hill,  the  4-H  club  has  its  new  camp,  consisting  of 
large  study  rooms  and  spacious  dormitories,  with 
another  building  for  cook  house  and  dining-room. 
Here  the  4-H  people  love  to  come  and  study  nature 
at  first  hand,  and  who  can  measure  the  influence 
that  even  a  brief  sojourn  amid  such  suroundings 
may  have  on  their  later  life? 

Scattered  about  the  flats  below  are  the  relics  of 
the  old  Powder  Mills,  which  during  the  Civil  War 
and  long  after,  were  a  scene  of  great  activity.  There 
is  now  about  their  old  and  time-stained  timbers  a 
mysterious  charm  which  the  years  have  lent,  as 
silent  and  deserted  they  sit  dreaming  of  the  past. 
Little  did  they  surmise  that  in  the  future  its  sur¬ 
roundings  would  incorporate  this  beautiful  park 

Whether  you  live  in  New  York  State  or  not,  plan 
to  visit  and  enjoy  some  of  our  parks.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  then  plan  to  follow  pleasant  trails  in  your 
own  locality,  visiting  beauty  spots  near  home,  and 
if  you  take  with  you  a  knowledge  of  flower,  fern, 
bird,  shrub  and  tree  your  pleasure  will  be  increased 
a  hundred  fold. 
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With  the  Eastern  Ayrshire  Breeders 


The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association  brought  its 
National  Ayrshire  Week  to  a  successful  conclusion 
on  Saturday,  May  16,  after  a  series  of  well-repre¬ 
sented  sales  and  shows  throughout  the  East. 

New  Exoland  Sale  at  Avon,  Conn. 

With  a  top  price  of  $425,  and  a  general  average 
of  $209.0S  for  their  43  entries,  the  annual  sale  of 
the  New  England  Ayrshire  Club,  held  on  May  11  at 
Wood  Ford  Farm,  Avon,  Conn.,  auspiciously  opened 
the  program  of  National  Ayrshire  Week.  The  rep¬ 
resentative  crowd  of  dairymen  and  Ayrshire  breed¬ 
ers  who  were  at  the  ringside  set  a  level  of  values 
that  was  $5S.08  per  head  higher  than  at  the  1935 
sale,  which  averaged  $151. 

Although  prices  were  undoubtedly  better  than  a 
year  ago,  at  least  part  of  the  increase  should  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  uniformly  better  quality  and  more 
salable  character  of  the  1936  offering,  which  had 
been  discriminately  selected  by  a  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  J.  J.  Anderson,  R.  S.  Sagendorph  and  Cornell 
A.  Green. 

The  top  selling  cow  of  the  sale  was  Brook  view 
Hazel  that  was  consigned  by  A.  H.  Hatch,  Granby, 
Mass.,  and  that  brought  $425  on  the  bid  of  Frank  B. 
Miller,  Avon,  Conn. 

Robert  L.  Knight,  Providence,  R.  I.,  paid  $400  for 
I, innhoad  Myrtle  2nd,  the  grand  champion  cow  of 
(he  show  that  preceded  the  sale.  This  cow  was  con¬ 
signed  by  Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.  Mr. 
Knight  also  bought  the  second  and  third  prize  cows, 
paying  a  total  of  $900  for  the  three. 

E.  W.  Peek,  Seekonk,  Mass.,  purchased  four  head 
for  a  total  of  $1,000,  including  Holmwood  Starlight, 
Canadian-bred  cow,  consigned  by  Alta  Crest  for 
which  $300  was  paid.  J.  W.  Alsop,  Wood  Ford 
Farm,  bought  a  pair  of  young  cows  for  $550.  These 
cows  were  from  the  Fillmore  consignment  of  five 
head,  which  realized  a  total  of  $1,375. 

A.  H.  Grant  &  Sons  bought  six  bred  heifers  for  a 
total  of  $1,115.  Henry  B.  Mosle,  Litchfield,  Conn., 
purchased  Fillmore  Dahlia,  second  prize  dry  cow, 
consigned  by  Fillmore  Farm,  for  $325.  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Wade,  Baltic,  Conn.,  was  one  of  the  heaviest  buyers, 
selecting  five  females  and  a  bull  for  a  total  of  $1,115. 

Other  buyers  were  as  follows:  J.  B.  Coleman, 
Walden,  N.  Y. ;  L.  R.  Sanford,  Litchfield,  Conn. ; 
Washington  County  Home,  Granville,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Carpenter,  Bridgewater,  Conn.:  Fillmore 
Farms,  Bennington,  Vt. ;  E.  S.  Barrett,  Waterford, 
Conn. ;  High  Brook  Farm,  Torrington,  Conn. ;  H.  W. 
Farnham,  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn.;  Fairlea  Farms, 
Orange,  Conn. ;  Coe  Brothers,  Northford,  Conn.,  and 
W.  C.  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass. 

W.  A.  Kyle  was  sales  manager  and  E.  M.  Granger 
served  as  auctioneer. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sale 

An  average  of  $230  was  secured  at  the  third  an¬ 
nual  sale  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ayrshire  Club,  held 
on  May  14  at  Harrisburg.  Strathglass  Bardo’s  Dora, 
a  prize-winning  eight-year-old  daughter  of  Strath- 
glass  Bardoch,  consigned  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Fritsche, 
Sycamore  Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa.,  topped  the  sale 
on  the  bid  of  $600  made  by  Manager  A.  H.  Try  on, 
Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 

The  Sycamore  Farm  entries  realized  the  best 
prices  in  the  sale  as  five  head  sold  for  a  total  of 
$2,300.  Included  in  this  consignment  was  Sycamore 
Lady  Butterfly,  a  four-year-old  winner  of  junior 


champion  honors  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
that  was  purchased  by  Charles  Baker,  Halifax,  Pa., 
lor  $525.  Mr.  Baker  also  bought  the  three-year-old 
heifer  Clover  Crest  Brilliant  Cap,  consigned  by 
Marshall  Cheesman,  Ellenburg  Depot,  N.  Y. 

The  top  selling  bull  of  the  sale  was  Sycamore  Gray 
Delight,  a  son  of  the  National  Dairy  Show  grand 
champion.  Byreholm  Grace,  for  which  Normandy 
Farm,  Norristown,  Pa.,  paid  $500.  The  same  buyer 
selected  the  heifer.  Clover  Crest  Happy  New  Year, 
a  four-year-old  sent  by  Marshall  Cheesman  for  $300. 

A.  W.  Feeser,  Westminster,  Md.,  bought  five  head, 
including  Woodliill  Grand  Duchess  at  $405  and  Whit- 
pain  Dolly  at  $300.  L.  M.  Hutchinson,  well-known 
contractor,  who  is  establishing  an  Ayrshire  herd  on 
his  farm  at  Orbisonia,  Pa.,  bought  six  head,  includ¬ 
ing  Sycamore  Lassie  Pride,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
grand  champion  bull,  Strathglass  Delbar,  for  which 
$315  was  paid.  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  purchases  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  pair  of  heifers  at  $250  and  $200. 

John  Cochrane  and  A.  H.  Tryon,  representing 
Strathaven  Farm,  Inc.,  Goshen.  N.  Y.,  bought  the 
yearling  heifer.  Sycamore  Sunny  Flora  for  $360.  This 
heifer  is  a  daughter  of  Sycamore  Sunny  Jim,  and 
was  a  particularly  attractive  individual.  From  the 
Penn  Ayr  consignment  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Deubler,  Penn 
Ayr  Favorite,  a  bred  heifer,  was  selected  for  $210. 

Other  buyers  were  as  follows :  Horace  Dunham, 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Leport,  Sussex,  N.  J. :  Clarence 
J.  Huber,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  W.  E.  Warburton.  W.valu- 
sing.  Pa. ;  L.  M.  Hardin,  Sussex,  N.  J. ;  Stewart 
Milne,  Titusville,  Pa. ;  N.  S.  Ryder,  Lemoyne,  Pa., 
and  Bronner  Farms,  Inc.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Strathglass- Strathaven  Sale 

An  average  of  $516.66  was  realized  for  an  offering 
of  12  bull  calves  at  the  annual  Strathglass-Strat- 
haven  Sale  held  on  May  16  at  Strathglass  Farm, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  These  young  bulls,  which,  with 
one  exception,  are  sons  of  Imported  L.vonston  Doug¬ 
las,  indicate  the  popularity  of  their  sire,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  herd  sires  at  Strathglass.  A.  W.  Feeser, 
Westminster,  Md.,  and  E.  B.  Ashton,  Saratoga,  N. 
Y.,  tied  for  the  honor  of  topping  the  sale,  as  each 
secured  a  bull  calf  at  $925.  Mr.  Feeser  purchased 
Strathglass  Luster  Douglas,  out  of  a  dam  with  a 
record  of  more  than  15,000  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk, 
while  Mr.  Ashton  selected  Strathglass  Douglas  Good- 
bet,  a  son  of  the  junior  champion  of  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  and  a  granddaughter  of  the  noted 
Barclay’s  Betty  that  has  produced  in  13  years  a 
total  of  147,672  pounds  milk  and  4.965  pounds  fat. 

Robert  L.  Knight,  Lippitt  Farm,  Providence,  R.  I., 
purchased  six  outstanding  females,  including  Im¬ 
ported  Greenan  Damsel  5tli,  the  only  heifer  of  milk¬ 
ing  age  in  the  sale,  for  which  $700  was  realized.  Mr. 
Knight  also  selected  Imported  Millantae  Perfect 
Lady,  a  bred  heifer  at  $500.  Herbert  M.  Dodge, 
Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  bought  Strathglass  Douglas  Peer, 
a  son  of  Lyonston  Douglas  and  the  grand  champion 
Barr  Flapper  for  $710. 

Normandy  Farm,  Norristown,  Pa.,  bought  a  trio 
of  bred  heifers  for  a  total  of  $1,450,  including 
Strathglass  Sybil’s  Princess  at  $510,  and  Imported 
Cowgrove  Big  Kate  8th  at  $500.  Fillmore  Farms. 
Bennington.  Vt.,  selected  Cowgrove  Cummie  3rd  at 
$550.  R.  V.  Geib,  Coshocton,  Ohio,  bought  the  bull 
calf,  Strathglass  Favorite  Douglas  at  $510.  Colonel 
E  II.  Teall,  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  Little 


Falls,  N.  Y.,  selected  a  quartette  of  heifers,  including 
a  daughter  of  Lyonston  Douglas  at  $440. 

Canadian  breeders  were  liberal  bidders,  and  were 
successful  in  securing  five  head.  Bulls  were  bought 
by  Rene  Trepanier,  manager  of  St.  Sulpice  Farms, 
Oka,  Quebec ;  George  Muir,  Director  Experimental 
Farms,  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocataire,  Quebec;  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  B.  Maclean,  while  Robert  Ar¬ 
mour,  Dorchester,  Ontario,  selected  a  pair  of  heifers. 

Dr.  Francis  Giamnattei.  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  selected 
four  heifers  for  his  ranch  in  San  Salvador. 

Other  buyers  were  as  follows:  Strathaven  Farm, 
Inc.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. ;  C.  M.  Rodriguez.  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
Clover  Wreath  Farm,  C.  R.  Brock,  Owner,  North- 
ford,  Conn.;  Strathglass  Farm:  John  H.  Baker,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. ;  Francis  Foster,  Bath,  N.  Y. ;  Brookfield 
Farms,  Durham,  Conn.;  Robert  Eno,  Honesdale,  Pa.; 
R.  B.  Taylor.  Spencer,  Mass. ;  C.  P.  Davidson,  Clark’s 
Green,  Pa.;  W.  T.  Gould.  South  Ivortright,  N.  Y.,  and 
Henry  B.  Mosle,  Litchfield.  Conn. 

The  large  crowd  included  representatives  from  35 
different  States,  two  Canadian  provinces,  Central 
American  and  the  Bahamas.  Walter  Andrew  served 
as  auctioneer,  with  Carey  .Tones  as  assistant. 

The  averages  by  classes  were  as  follows : 


Bulls . $6,200.00 

1  Two-year-old  heifer .  700.00 

5  Bred  heifers  .  3.405.00 

24  Open  heifers .  5.165.00 

6  Heifer  calves  .  1.490.00 


54  Total  . 816.960.00 


Average 

$516,66 

700.00 

425.62 

215.21 

248.33 


$332.55 


A.  H.  Tryon.  Port  Chester.  N.  Y.,  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  61st  annual  meeting  of  that  organization 
held  on  May  13  at  Harrisburg.  Pa.  Mr.  Tryon,  who 
is  an  internationally  known  figure  in  livestock 
circles,  has  been  manager  of  the  Strathglass  Farm 
herd  of  Hugh  J.  Chisholm  for  the  past  IS  years.  In 
addition,  he  is  a  partner  with  John  Cochrane  in  the 
ownership  of  a  herd  of  some  250  Ayrshires  located 
at  Goshen,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Tryon  succeeds  Dr.  E.  S. 
Deubler,  Narbertli,  Pa.,  who  has  served  as  president 
of  the  Ayrshire  association  for  the  past  two  years. 

Marked  increases  in  all  of  the  association's  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  past  year  were  reported.  More  Ayr¬ 
shires  were  transferred  than  in  any  previous  year, 
and  registrations  were  close  to  the  peak.  For  every 
11  animals  registered,  9  were  transferred  during  the 
year.  New  York  continued  to  be  the  leading  Ayr¬ 
shire  State,  both  in  numbers  registered  and  trans¬ 
ferred.  as  well  as  in  members  and  in  volume  of 
testing.  Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Kansas,  Ohio,  New  Hampshire.  Washington,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Maryland  followed  in  the  above  order,  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  10  leading  States. 

A  total  of  3.702  members  are  now  enrolled  in  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  making  it  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  registry  association  in  the  United  States. 
Herd  testing  has  continued  to  increase  in  volume 
until  the  Ayrshire  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
cows  on  test  of  any  of  the  leading  dairy  breeds.  It 
was  also  reported  that  there  are  now  90  Ayrshire 
cows  that  have  qualified  with  lifetime  records  of 
100.000  pounds  of  milk  and  whose  breeders  and 
owners  have  been  admitted  to  “The  100.000  Pound 
Club,”  an  honorary  organization  sponsored  by  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association. 
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BUILDS  A  GREAT 
FARM  TRUCK! 


Henry  Ford  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm.  He  knows 


Ruralisms 


Easter  Lily  After  Blooming.  —  A 
potted  lily  in  bloom  is  the  most  popular 
of  all  Easter  gifts,  and  many  ask  us  how 
the  bulbs  should  be  treated  to  keep  it  for 
future  flowering.  In  many  eases  the  bulb 
has  been  taken  from  the  growing  pot,  and 
placed  in  a  glazed  ornamental  jardiniere. 
This  is  not  a  suitable  receptaele  for  a 
plant  of  this  class,  because  there  is  no 
drainage,  and  regular  watering  results  in 
sour,  sodden  soil.  Usually  the  lily  be¬ 
gins  to  fade  quickly,  and  where  there  are 
several  unopened  buds  they  will  often 
fade  before  opening,  the  whole  plant  as¬ 
suming  a  sickly  appearance.  It  is  far 
better  .to  keep  the  lily  in  its  pot  of 
porous  clay,  which  the  florist  will  cover 
attractively,  or  this  may  be  set  in  an¬ 
other  jardiniere  without  disturbing  the 
bulb.  When  the  lily  has  ceased  to  bloom 
leave  the  bulb  in  the  pot,  giving  full  sun 
and  plenty  of  water  to  keep  it  growing. 
When  the  weather  becomes  warmer 
plunge  the  pot  outside;  that  is,  sink  in 
the  soil  the  depth  of  the  pot,  first  putting- 
coal  ashes  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to 
keep  out  earthworms.  Water  regularly 
until  about  August,  when  growth  will 
gradually  cease,  and  the  leaves  will 
wither  and  turn  yellow.  Water  should 
then  be  gradually  withheld  until  the  top 
dries  off.  When  the  stem  is  brown  and 
dead  the  pot  should  be  stored  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  not  permitting  it  to  dry  out  entirely. 
In  October  shake  the  dry  earth  off  the 
bulb,  and  place  it  in  a  clean  pot.  The 
potting  soil  should  be  two-thirds  good 
loam  and  one-third  well-rotted  manure. 
Put  broken  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  for  drainage,  and  set  the  bulb  in  the 
middle  of  the  pot  with  two  inches  of 
clear  space  above  it ;  barely  cover  with 
soil.  More  soil  is  added  later  for  stem 
roots  to  run  in.  Plunge  the  pot  in  a 
sheltered  spot  outside,  covering  with  a 
mulch,  or  put  in  a  cool  cellar,  watering 
when  needed,  until  roots  are  well  formed, 
when  it  may  be  brought  into  the  window. 
A  temperature  of  50  degrees  at  night, 
rising  to  60  to  70  during  the  day,  is  suit¬ 
able  for  these  lilies.  The  long-trumpet 
Easter  lilies  ordinarily  grown  are  not 
hardy  in  the  North,  so  they  cannot  be 
planted  out  for  garden  culture. 

A  Daffodil  Year. — This  has  been  a 


particularly  favorable  Spring  for  all  our 
hardy  varieties  of  Narcissus,  for  after  our 
mild  March  we  had  a  cool  April,  which  is 
especially  congenial  to  these  flowers. 
When  April  suddenly  turns  very  warm 
their  bloom  is  quickly  over,  but  even  frost 
enough  to  form  thick  ice  on  the  bird  baths 
April  23  did  not  affect  the  flowers.  The 
show  in  one  large  commercial  garden 
visited  was  magnificent,  including  many 
new  and  expensive  sorts  as  well  as  those 
within  the  reach  of  a  modest  purse.  With 
a  well-selected  list  one  may  have  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bloom  from  March  until  early 
May.  To  many  people,  all  Narcissi  are 
jonquils,  but  this  is  inaccurate;  the  true 
jonquils  are  Narcissus  Jonquilla  and  its 
hybrids,  which  are  distinguished  by  nar¬ 
row,  rush-like  leaves  and  yellow  flowers, 
two  or  more  on  one  stem,  the  crown 
about  half  the  length  of  segments  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  Among  the  accepted  classi¬ 
fications  of  daffodils  are  the  trumpet  va¬ 
rieties,  with  the  trumpet  or  crown  as 
long  as,  or  longer  than  the  perianth  seg¬ 
ments;  Incomparabilis  daffodils,  having 
cup  or  crown  one-third  to  nearly  equal 
the  length  of  the  perianth  segments;  Bar- 
rii  daffodils,  having  cup  or  crown  less 
than  one-third  the  length  of  the  petals ; 
Leedsii  daffodils,  comprising  all  the  short- 
cupped  Narcissi  having  white  perianth 
and  cup  or  crown  of  white,  cream  or  pale 
primrose;  Poeticus  daffodils,  commonly 
called  poet’s  Narcissus,  which  all  have 
a  snowy  white  perianth  and  flattened  yel¬ 
low  colored  crown  more  or  less  deeply 
colored  with  scarlet  or  crimson.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  Cyclamineus,  Trian- 
drus,  Jonquilla  and  Tazetta  varieties  and 
hybrids,  but  it  is  the  five  classes  first 
named  that  are  seen  most  frequently  in 
the  garden.  The  trumpet  sorts  are 
further  divided  into  yellow,  white  and  bi¬ 
color,  the  bicolors  having  a  yellow  trum¬ 
pet  with  white  perianth.  The  poet's 
Narcissus  includes  both  single  and  dou¬ 
ble,  the  double  really  resembling  a  Gar¬ 
denia  ;  the  double  variety  are  given 
separate  classification.  The  old  Silver 
Phoenix  or  Sulphur  Phoenix  is  perhaps 
the  most  familiar  double  daffodil;  it  is  an 
Incomparabilis  variety,  having  large,  very 
double  creamy  white  flowers  with  yellow 
center.  E.  T.  royle. 


farm  problems.  He  knows  farm  trucks.  To  his  farm 
experience,  he  brings  his  experience  as  the  world’s 
largest  truck  manufacturer. 

Ford  V-8  Trucks  have  been  PROVED  BY  THE 
PAST  on  all  kinds  of  farm  hauling  jobs.  The  80- 
horsepower  V-8  engine  gives  the  farmer  the  power  he 
needs  for  heavier  loads  and  the  speed  he  needs  for 
faster,  longer  trips.  Full-floating  rear  axle  and  full 
torque-tube  drive  have  all  but  ended  spring  and  axle 
troubles,  common  in  farm  hauling.  Quick-action 
safety  brakes  assure  smooth,  safe  stops  from  high 
speeds  with  heavy  loads.  These  and  many  other  qual¬ 
ity  features  make  the  Ford  V-8  Truck  an  ideal  farm 
unit  .  .  .  economical,  reliable,  simple,  safe  and  a  great 
performer. 

This  year,  Ford  V-8  Trucks  are  improved  FOR 
THE  future.  They  are  now  the  most  economical, 
most  reliable  and  best  performing  farm  trucks  Ford 
has  ever  built.  Try  one  on  your  own  farm.  Your  Ford 
dealer  invites  you  to  make  an  “on-the-job”  test  with¬ 
out  obligation.  Make  this  test  and  see  what  a  Ford  V-8 

Truck  will  do  with  your  own  loads,  on  your  own  farm. 

•  •  • 

Any  new  112-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Commercial  Car  can  be  purchased  for 
$25  a  month,  with  usual  down-payment.  Any  new  1 31  *^-i rich  or  157-inch  wheel¬ 
base  Ford  V-8  Truck  can  be  purchased  with  the  usual  down-payment  on  the  new 
UCC  per  month  Finance  Plans. 


FORD  V-8  TRUCKS 


Rock  Garden  at  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden 


Rock  garden  enthusiasts,  some  of 
whom  may  be  seen  at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  almost  daily,  watching 
for  the  opening  of  new  Howere  of  special 
interest,  are  finding  the  panorama  of 
color  more  brilliant  with  each  visit. 
Small  patches  of  lilac,  yellow,  rose  and 
white,  have  expanded  into  broad  sweeps 
of  Springtime  bloom,  as  the  Primulas, 
Phloxes,  Alyssums  and  candytufts  have 
come  into  flower. 

Mid-May  arrived,  the  rock  garden  com¬ 
mences  its  most  colorful  show  of  all  the 
year.  The  pinks  furnish  the  keynote  of 
color  for  a  month  to  come.  Offsetting 
their  brilliant  hues,  snow-in-summer 
(Cerastium  tomentosum)  carpets  the 
rocks  with  soft  white.  But  these  are  by 
no  means  the  principal  flowers  in  the 
Thompson  Memorial  rock  garden  at  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden.  There  are 
a  number  of  species  of  pink — Dianthus 
alpinum,  D.  subneglectus,  plumarius, 
arenarius,  dcltoides-  and  zonatus  in  va¬ 


riety,  each  of  which  adds  its  distinctive 
effect  to  the  pattern  of  colorful  bloom. 

The  purpose  of  the  Thompson  Memo¬ 
rial  rock  garden  in  Bronx  Park — as  of  all 
the  plantings,  both  indoors  and  out,  at 
the  Botanical  Garden,  is  to  raise  as  many 
different  kinds  of  plants  as  possible,  for 
the  eventual  improvement  of  horticulture 
in  America.  In  the  rock  garden,  for  in¬ 
stance,  may  now  be  found  desirable  plants 
brought  in  from  the  wild,  such  as  the 
bright-colored  northern  form  of  the  fire- 
pink,  Silene  caroliniana  (which  has  also 
been  known  as  S.  pennsylvanica) . 

Foreign  nurseries  and  botanical  gar¬ 
dens  and  many  private  growers  have  sent 
worth-while  plants  from  their  own  coun¬ 
tries  to  be  tried  out  in  America  at  the 
Thompson  Memorial  Rock  Garden.  Of 
these  which  prove  themselves  adaptable  in 
this  land,  many  will  eventually  find  their 
way  into  the  trade,  so  that  private  gar¬ 
dens  may  be  enriched  with  new  plants. 
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TWO  WAYS  to  save  the  crop. 

One  is  to  bury  that  pipe.  The 
other  is  to  give  the  loyal  old  briar  a 
long-needed  cleaning  and  change  from 
snake-bite  terbacker  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  milder  blend.  Naturally  we 
favor  the  latter  course.  We’ve  tried 
to  corner  the  market  for  extra-mild 
Kentucky  Burleys  that  give  oft 
nothing  but  June-like  fragrance  under 
tire.  Where  Sir  Walter  is  smoked, 
the  air  stays  clearer  and  tongues  stay 
cooler.  Try  it:  your  crops  will  thrive 
and  your  friends  draw  near  to  sam¬ 
ple  its  aroma.  Fifteen  cents  buys  a 
full  tin,  kept  fresh  in  heavy  gold  foil. 


— - — ^TtuEBRANO 
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TREE  booklet  fells  bow  to  mako, 
your  old  pipe  taste  better,  sweet¬ 
er;  how  to  break  in  a  new  pipe. 
Write  tor  copy  today.  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.  RN-66, 


UNION 

MADE 


An  Erosion  Experience 

Our  farm,  located  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  place  where  we  live,  is 
about  as  level  as  liardpan  land  ought  to 
be.  With  a  few  small  exceptions,  the 
land  has  good  natural  drainage.  Such 
land  would  not  be  expected  to  suffer 
greatly  in  an  ordinary  rain  and,  it  would 
not,  if  matters  had  been  attended  to  be¬ 
fore  the  heavy  rains  of  July,  1934,  and 
1935.  Both  these  rains  came  soon  after 
buckwheat  had  been  sown  on  fields  most 
subject  to  erosion. 

The  land  has  a  moderate  slant  away 
from  the  highway,  toward  the  west.  The 
second  row  of  fields  has,  perhaps,  double 
the  slant  of  the  fields  bordering  the  high¬ 
way.  Then  comes  a  forest  of  13  acres, 
having  still  greater  slant,  terminating 
with  a  creek,  which  is  the  western  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  farm.  In  1934.  both  fields  in 
the  second  row  were  in  buckwheat,  while 
one  of  the  fields  next  the  road  was  in 
beans  and  the  other  in  potatoes.  Water 
coming  off  the  bean  field  followed  along 
the  western  boundary  of  the  potatoes,  and 
was  augmented  by  that  of  the  potato  field. 
Swollen  by  the  heavy  rains  mentioned,  a 
large  stream  was  formed  along  the  hedge 
separating  the  two  rows  of  fields.  At  the 
end  of  the  hedge,  it  struck  down  across 
the  buckwheat,  leaving  several  deep, 
crooked  ditches.  In  a  few  other  places,  it 
broke  through  the  hedge  and  crossed  the 
buckwheat. 

I  had  a  forewarning  of  this  oecim’enee, 
as  I  believe,  in  a  dream,  shortly  before  it 
occurred.  If  I  had  heeded  this,  much  of 
the  damage  might  have  been  avoided.  Wa¬ 
ter  might  have  been  turned  into  the  woods 
at  the  corner  of  the  bean  field,  by  use  of 
a  pick  and  shovel  for  one  hour.  The 
meaning  of  the  dream  was :  “Go  to  work 
with  pick  and  shovel  and  avoid  damage 
to  your  land.” 

These  erosion  ditches,  with  a  little 
straightening  by  hand  work,  when  partly 
filled  with  stones  and  covered,  may  serve 
as  good  drainage  for  the  fields.  If  all  the 
erosion  had  been  spread  over  the  surface, 
it  seems  that  much  more  damage  would 
have  resulted  to  the  crops  and  the  fields. 

New  York.  c.  M.  drake. 


Reducing  Feed  Costs 

Studies  at  the  It.  I.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  show  that  the  cost  of  feed  is  equal 
to  one-half  the  total  cost  of  making  milk. 
Most  costs  which  enter  into  milk  produc¬ 
tion  are  fixed  charges  which  it  is  difficult 
to  reduce.  The  most  vulnerable  point  in 
cost  reduction  is  the  item  of  feed.  The 
cheapest  quart  of  milk  during  the  entire 
year  is  that  made  on  good  pasture  and 
probably  no  one  way  of  reducing  the  feed 
cost  is  more  effective  than  that  of  supply¬ 
ing  good  pasture  over  the  six  months’ 
Summer  period.  The  following  four-point 
program  has  been  found  effective  in  slip- 
plying  a  long  grazing  period  : 

1.  — Fertilize  the  most  productive  part 
of  the  pasture  with  lime  and  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  early  in  the  Spring  before  the  grass 
starts.  This  should  be  done  not  later 
than  April  10  to  secure  the  best  results. 
Analysis  of  grass  from  fertilized  pas¬ 
tures  shows  that  it  is  much  higher  in 
protein  than  unfertilized  grass.  There¬ 
fore  when  feeding  such  pastures,  the 
amount  of  purchased  protein  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  may  be  cut  down  appreciably. 

2.  — Rotate  the  grazing  land  throughout 
the  season.  Do  not  allow  the  cows  to 
have  access  to  the  entire  pasture  at  the 
same  time.  Under  such  conditions  they 
trample  a  large  amount  of  feed  under 
foot,  select  only  the  most  palatable 
grasses  and  allow  the  others  to  grow  to  a 
point  where  they  are  tough  and  woody. 
Portable  fences  will  permit  of  grazing 
only  enough  of  the  pasture  at  one  time  to 
insure  close  grazing.  This  practice  will 
prolong  the  grazing  season  effectively. 

3.  — Cut  for  hay  some  of  the  meadow' 
early  in  June  and  use  the  aftermath  or 
second  crop  for  grazing.  The  young,  ten¬ 
der,  second  growth  on  such  early  cut 
meadows  is  very  palatable,  high  in  nutri¬ 
tive  qualities,  and  one  of  the  best  milk- 
makers  obtainable. 

4.  — Supplement  the  pastures  wfith  one 
or  more  annual  crops.  Rye,  millet,  or 
Winter  wheat  may  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  excellent  advantage  by  turning 
the  animals  on  the  field  when  the  crop 
has  reached  a  growth  of  about  five  inches 
and  allow  them  to  feed  it  down.  During 
the  pasture  season  feed  only  low  protein 
grain  feeds.  Such  feeds  are  lower  in 
cost  and  as  the  protein  is  supplied  by  the 
pasture  grasses,  high  protein  feeding  is 
not  only  unnecessary  but  expensive. 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 
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GRRin  SAVER  foo! 


During  the  threshing  season  you  want  to  make  the  most  of  every 
sunshine  hour!  An  Oliver  Red  River  Special  Thresher  will  thresh 
your  grain  clean  and  fast.  The  Big  Cylinder  gets  the  grain  out  of 
the  heads — the  Steel-^  inged  Beater  and  Beating  Shakers  separate 
it  from  the  straw — and  the  big  capacity  Cleaning  Mill  delivers  it 
in  top-market  condition  to  the  sacks  or  wagon  box. 

A  22x36,  28x46  or  32x56  Oliver  Red  River  Special  Thresher  will 
thresh  cleaner,  save  more  of  your  crop,  and  clean  it  better.  You’ll 
save  time,  grain  and  money  because  a  Red  River  Special  is  built 
to  stand  up  under  hard  service  year  in  and  year  out. 

The  1936  Red  River  Special  is  equipped  with  new,  turret-type 
cylinder  teeth,  especially  heat-treated  for  long  wear  and  extra 
strength.  With  rounded  corners  at  the  base  (where  the  ordinary 
tooth  begins  to  crack  and  break  up),  these  new  Oliver  teeth  will 
handle  tough,  matted  straw  and  last  a  lot  longer. 

Visit  your  Oliver  Dealer  and  let  him  tell  you  about  the  manv 
improvements  in  the  Oliver  Red  River  Special  line,  or  check  the 
coupon  below.  And  remember,  every  Oliver  Thresher  and  Combine 
is  hacked  by  87  years  of  specialized  threshing  experience! 


t  --y=. 

OLIVER 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  S  A  :  E  j  COMPANY 


See  your  Oliver  Dealer  or 
check  and  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  to  Oliver,  1 3  Verona 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
1420  Mayflower  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Name. 


R.  D„ 


□  18-28  or  28-44  Tractor 

□  Row  Crop  '‘70"  Tractor 

□  Standard  Row  CropTractor 


.City. 


□  Thresher 

□  Combine 

□  Stationary  Engine 


.Stafe. 


□  Cultivator 

□  Hay  Tools 

□  Potato  Tool* 

LRNY— 6-6-36 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  bolt 
machinery.  2  tooH.P.  riding:  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.v  (Writ*  nearest  offi.ce'i 
4706  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
668»F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio 


AWbu'ai-lTRACTO  r. 


STANDARD  CARDEN  TRACTORS M 


JlOW  Povverf ul GasT ractors  f or smaUtartns, , 

Seed  m  gardeners,  florists,  nurseries. 

Cultivate  g  fruit  growers  &  poultrymen. 

Mow  Hay  1  1  and  2  Cylinders 

f  AwncV  Walkorride-Do  belt  work  [ 

High  wheels— Free  Catalog  \ 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO." 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  2108  Market  St.  i  141  Cedar  St. 


TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

Average  saving  50*.  Our  4$-Page  FREE  CATALOG 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guaranteed. 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  •  Galesburg,  Illinois 


For  your  late  season 
cover  spraying  use 

ORCHARD  BRAND 

BASIC  ZINC  ARSENATE 

An  effective  control  with 
the  added  advantage  of  being 
soluble  in  the  acid  wash  solu¬ 
tion  you  normally  use  for 
residue  removal. 

Investigate!  Bulletin  on  request. 


tmmm 

BRAND 

SPRAYS  AND 

DUSTS  _ 

GENERAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •  40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YOR& 
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controlling  rug  and 

BLIGHT  BY  TELEPHONE 


“WHEN  should  I  spray  my  orchard?”  “How  can 
I  control  chinch  bugs,  cutworms,  army-worms?” 
These  are  questions  that  come  by  telephone  to 
entomological  departments  of  the  state  agricul¬ 
tural  colleges.  These  are  typical  questions  that 
county  agents  answer  by  telephone  throughout 
the  country. 

In  dealing  with  farm  pests,  the  telephone 
brings  control  measures  quickly.  In  keeping  you 
in  touch  with  markets  and  finding  the  top  price, 
the  telephone  helps  boost  the  farm  income.  In 
bringing  the  news  of  neighborhood  doings,  the 
telephone  is  a  friendly  aid.  In  summoning  doc¬ 
tor,  veterinarian,  fire  company,  peace  officer,  it 
is  almost  invaluable. 

Always  there,  always  willing  to  aid  you,  always 
ready  to  connect  you  with  some  one,  somewhere, 
when  the  need  is  urgent  —  the  value  of  the  farm 
telephone  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 


sgsfis; 


June  6,  1936 
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More  Durable  and  More 
Attractive 

Price  $6.00  per  1000  f.o.b. 
Amsterdam.  Send  for  Trial 
Order  of  100 — Sl.00  Postpaid. 


PLANTS 


All  Leading 
Varieties 


100 

500 

1000 

postage 

postage 

postage 

prepaid 

prepaid 

prepaid 

Tomato  . 

$1.50 

$2.00 

Cabbage  . 

. .  .  .40 

1.25 

1.75 

Pepper  . 

2.00 

3.50 

Cauliflower  ... 

. .  .  .60 

2.00 

3.50 

Sweet  Potato 

...  .50 

2.00 

3.50 

Egg  Plant  .  .  . 

...  .75 

3.00 

5.00 

Brussel  Sprout 

.  .  .50 

1.50 

2.50 

Broccoli  . 

2.00 

3.00 

Beet  . 

1.50 

2.50 

Lettuce  . 

. 40 

1.25 

2.00 

Celery — 

Ready  June 

20.  .50 

2.00 

3.50 

1000 
F.O.B. 

$1.00 
1.00 

2.50 
3.00 
3.00 

4.50 

1.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 

3.00 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


Countrywide  Market 
Situation 

Growing  conditions  in  May  were  some¬ 
what  better  than  in  April,  but  only  a 
moderate  output  of  second  early  and  mid¬ 
season  fruits  and  vegetables  is  indicated 
by  the  May  reports.  The  crop  prospects 
in  the  South  are  now  less  disturbing  to 
northern  gi-owers.  Texas  started  the  sea¬ 
son  with  such  a  rush  of  cabbage,  spinach 
and  onion  shipments  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  northern  markets  were  to  be  glutted 
right  along.  Lately.  Texas  has  been  sub¬ 
siding.  Other  conditions  prevented  truck 
crop  sections  farther  north  from  making 
all  the  heavy  plantings  they  expected. 
Yields  were  cut  down,  too,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  the  prospects  were  for 
only  about  the  usual  output  of  midseason 
potatoes,  cabbage,  berries,  string  beans, 
greens,  canteloupes,  melons  and  most 
other  lines.  Some  of  these  things  may 
be  even  a  little  short  in  supply  at  times. 
Lateness  of  the  first  part  of  the  season 
may  bring  quite  a  rush  of  shipments  in 
June,  including  some  that  were  delayed 
from  May  shipment  and  some  that  were 
replanted  after  frost. 

Potatoes  have  brought  in  a  few  very 
welcome  dollars  to  thousands  of  northern 
farmers  this  Spring.  Potatoes  were  sell¬ 
ing  in  Northern  Maine  shipping  sections 
at  $2.15  per  100  pounds  at  the  high  points 
of  April  and  May,  which  was  about  dou¬ 
ble  the  lowest,  price  of  March  ($1.10). 
City  markets  gained  about  $1  between 
the  low  and  high  points.  Extreme  ad¬ 
vances  in  most  other  shipping  sections 
range  from  35  to  85  cents.  New  potatoes 
declined  one-fourth  from  the  opening- 
price,  but  recovered  part  of  the  loss  in 
May.  Southern  potatoes  are  not  turning 
out  very  heavy  crops,  and  some  were  dug 
so  early  that  the  quality  was  poor.  They 
seem  likely  to  be  in  rather  moderate  sup¬ 
ply  through  May  and  June,  allowing  them 
time  enough  to  close  out  the  rest  of  the 
northern  holdings.  Some  markets  are  buy¬ 
ing  Maine  Green  Mountains,  and  Idaho 
baking  potatoes  as  long  as  they  can  he 
had. 

Beside  the  old  potato  holdings,  about 
the  only  products  which  have  been  selling 
higher  than  a  year  ago  are  wool  and 
lambs.  Wool  sold  high  because  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  rather  light  and  mills  became 
active  in  America  and  Europe  with  grad¬ 
ual  Improvement  in  consumers  income 
and  their  ability  to  buy  new  clothing. 
Market  lambs,  selling  50  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago  at  Chicago,  made  a  good 
showing  compared  with  other  livestock, 
especially  considering  the  one-fourth 
lower  cost  of  feeds.  But  the  higher  cost 
of  feeder  lambs  and  the  heavy  losses  of 
early  Spring  lambs  from  cold  weather 
tend  to  offset  much  of  the  seeming  gain 
in  net  returns. 

Increasing  numbers  of  northern  or- 
chardists  have  been  hiring  colonies  of 
bees  to  help  pollinate  blooms.  Growers 
of  blueberries  for  markets  also  are  using 
’  this  means  to  insure  a  full  set  of  ber¬ 
ries.  G.  B.  F. 


Seventh  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

Please  send  me  two  folders  of  the  1936 
tour.  I  hope  to  take  the  trip  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  was  with  you  on  the  1934  trip 
and  had  such  a  wonderful  time.  Glad 
H.  A.  C.  is  going.  A.  w. 

Maine. 

riease  send  all  information — what  I 
should  wear  and  everything.  L.  r.  v. 

Maryland. 

It  sounds  like  the  gathering  of  the 
clans  and  all  the  reservations  in  so  far 
are  from  those  who  have  been  with  us 
previous  years.  It  pleases  us  very  much 
to  have  these  old  friends  express  their 
appreciation  and  then  follow  it  up  by 
going  with  us  again.  You  will  feel  the 
same  eagerness  to  go  again  after  you  have 
traveled  with  us  on  one  trip.  We  take 
excellent  care  of  you  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  comfort  of  our  friends  are 
not  stinted  and  the  food  is  of  the  best 
and  plentiful.  This  is  all  planned  before¬ 
hand.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance  and  we 
guarantee  that  you  will  vote  it  one  of  the 
finest  trips  we  have  had. 

As  to  what  to  wear — a  woman  would 
need  a  light-weight  coat  of  the  tweed  va¬ 
riety  ;  a  sweater  will  be  convenient.  Some¬ 
times  a  light-weight  woolen  dress  serves 
very  well.  It  might  be  cool  at  Glacier 
and  in  the  evening  on  the  boat.  Silk 
dresses  are  good  for  the  train  as  they 
shed  the  dust,  if  there  is  any.  I  would 
say  two  dresses  of  this  type.  A  suit  with 
blouses,  of  course,  will  be  fine.  For  the 
boat  one  or  two  sport  type  of  dresses  or 
simple  voile,  silk  or  linen.  There  is  no 
formal  dress  required  or  necessary  hut  a 
change  for  dinner  is  nice  and  freshens  one 
up  so  that  a  chiffon  type  dress  would  fit 
in.  There  is  dancing  on  the  boat.  At 
least  two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  plenty  of 
hose.  Rubbers  and  an,  umbrella  would  he 
convenient  in  case  of  rain,  but  we  hope 
you  will  not  have  to  use  them.  There 
will  be  opportunity  to  have  laundry  done 
but  underwear  these  days  takes  up  little 
space  you  may  be  able  to  manage  with 
three  or  four  changes.  This  ought  to  fit 
you  out  nicely,  but  the  main  thing  is  to 
travel  light.  A  suit  case  9%  inches  high 
and  30  inches  long  will  fit  under  the  Pull¬ 
man  seat  and  nothing  larger  should  be 
used.  A  small  bag  with  the  toilet  articles 
is  quite  convenient.  Next  week  we  will 
tell  the  “well-dressed  man  what  to  wear,” 
quoting  from  the  papers.  It  is  a  trip  of 
a  lifetime  and  you  should  not  miss  it. 
Send  in  your  $10  reservation  and  go 
along  with  us.  Money  will  be  returned  if 
you  cannot  go  hut  deciding  to  go  is  half 
the  battle.  Write  today. 

M.  G.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties.  Grown  Iron 
Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  In  C 

TRANSPORTATION  PAID 


Leading  Varieties.  Grown  from  Selected  Seed. 
Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  in  Good  Condition. 

F  O  B.  Sewell 
5000  or  more 
1000  per  1000 

$1.00 


Firi  n  GROWN  PLANTS — Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen 
'Set,' Sh  Billhead  Flat  “fields, 

cabbage  plants,  75c  thousand  ;  5,000,  $3.50,  10,000,  $b.0U. 

Prizetaker  and  Chrvstal  Wax  onions  same  price  as 
cabbage  Po  “o  Rico  and  Nancy  Hall  Potatoes - 
52.00,  1,000:  $8.50,  5,000  :  $J5.0(h  10,000. 

California  Wonder  and  Ruby  King  peppers,  35c 
hundred:  $2.50  thousand. 

Snowball  Cauliflowers  same  price  as  peppers.  Marglobe. 

Stone  and  Baltimore  tomato  plants,  $1.50  thousand. 

Plants  grown  on  new  soil.  Packed  in  moss  to  insure 

^eSYarBEE  pUntYaRM,  Franklin,  Virginia 

CHOICE  PLANTS — Porto  Rico  and  Nancy  Hall  pota¬ 
toes,  $1.50,  1,000;  $1.25  thousand  for  10,000  or  more. 

Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Billhead, 

Flat  Dutch,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefield 
cabbage  plants,  75o'  thousand :  5,000,  $3.50;  10,000  $6.00. 

Priretaker  and  Clirystal  Wax  onions  same  price  as 
cabbage.  California  Wonder  and  Ruby  King  pepper 
plants,  35c  hundred;  $2.50  thousand.  Snowball  Cauli¬ 
flower  same  price  as  pepper.  . 

Marglobe,  Stone,  Greater  Baltimore  tomato  plants, 

$1.50  thousand.  _  .  .  . 

Plants  packed  in  moss.  Prompt  shipment.  . 

SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  -  Franklin,  Virginia. 

XI  .  .  Special  reduced  prices  for  30 

Vegetable  Plants  days.  CABBAGE,  all  varieties 
$1.00  thousand  prepaid.  Express  collect  60c  j ,000 ; 

10  000  $4.50;  50,000,  $20.00.  Cauliflower  $1.50,  1,000; 

10  000  $12.50;  50.000,  $50.00.  Tomato  and  Sweet  potato 
plants  $1.25,  1,000;  10,000,  $10.00.  Pepper  $2.50,  1000. 

Eggplants  $3.00,  1,000.  Hand  picked  plants,  well  packed, 
good  delivery  guaranteed.  Largest  wholesale  growers 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

Dl  HUT’S  POSTPAID,  any  item  for  25o  (5  items  $1) 

rUIH  I  g  Big  Pansies,  7  Eng.  Daisy,  4  Alyssum.  3 
Canna,  3  Campanula,  3  C’nation,  3  Cerastium,  3  Col¬ 
umbine,  2  Cowslip,  2  Coreopsis,  2  Delphinium,  3  Di- 
anthus,  3  Digitalis,  6  Gladioli,  3  Iris,  2  Linium,  3 
Lychnis,  2  Mountain  Pink.  3  Poppy,  3  Pyrethrum,  4 
Saponaria,  4  S.  Will.,  6  H.  Radish,  (asp.  .beet,  cab., 
let.,  toma.,  strawberry  all  varieties  2  doz.  25c,  I00-75C. 

Cumberland  Raspberry,  Blower  blackberry,  doz.  75c, 

IOO-$2.75.  List.  GLICK  PLANT  FARM,  Smoketown,  Pa. 

-  PLANTS  FOR  SALE  - 

CABBAGE  PLANTS  —  Several  best  varieties  50c- 
1000.  TOMATO  PLANTS,  75c- 1000:  Marglobe  and 
Baltimore.'  PEPPER  PLANTS,  Big  Bell  or  Hot ..  40c- 
100,  $2.50-1000.  White  BERMUDA  ONION  PLANTS, 

5ftc  Certified  Porto  Rico  POTATO  PLANTS,  50c- 1000. 

WHOLESALE  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA  MILLION  Vegetable  Plants  Ready. 

nl  fields  Flatdutch,  Copenhagen,  Railhead,  500-$ l. 


WHOLESALE  JUNE  SPECIAL  — Choicest  varieties 
cabbage,  onion,  beet,  lettuce,  $1.00,  1,000  :  5,000, 
$4.00:  10,000,  $6.00.  Certified.  Marglobe,  Bonnybest, 
Baltimore  tomato,  Broccoli.  Brussel  sprouts,  $1.25, 
1.000  ;  5,000,  $5.00.  Yam  potatoes,  $1.50;  sweet  peppers 
$2.50.  Best  growing  delivery,  band  graded, 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


100  500  .... 

CABBAGE  . $0.40  $1.25  $1.80 

CAULIFLOWER . 60  1.75  3.25 

TOMATO  . 40 

PEPPER  . 60 

EGGPLANT,  TOMATO, 

PEPPER,  transpl’ted  1.50 

SWEET  POTATO . 60 

BROCCOLI,  B.  SPROUT  .50 

CELERY  . .  -50 

Beet,  Parsley,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Leek,  Kohl 
Rabi,  Kale,  Endive..  .50  1.75  2.40 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LOCATION— Barnsboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  90  miles 
below  Jersey  City.  Route  25  to  Camden  Airport, 
then  Route  45  via  Woodbury  to  Mantua,  then  2 
miles  to  Barnsboro.  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 


1.25 

1.75 

5.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.75 


1.80 

3.25 

9.00 

3.00 

2.40 

3.00 


2.75 
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2.50 

1.50 
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Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

Frost  on  the  night  of  May  14  destroyed 
about  40  per  cent  of  new  setting  of  to¬ 
matoes  and  50  per  cent  of  all  corn,  beans 
and  cucumbers  that  were  above  the 
ground.  Some  25  per  cent  of  strawberry 
blossoms  also  were  injured. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  all  sweet  corn  being 
planted  in  this  section  this  year  is  either 
Bancross  or  Golden  Cross. 

Because  of  proximity  to  the  New  York 
market,  Orange  County  plantings  of  po¬ 
tatoes  are  on  the  increase. 

More  Orange  County  farmers  are 
breeding  horses.  A  good  farm  team  is  now 
costing  around  $500. 

Then  thousand  dollars  was  appropri- 


Collar  Rot  of  Apple  Trees 

I  have  some  young  apple  trees  that 
were  apparently  very  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  Spring  of  the  third  year 
the  bark  decayed  all  around  the  trees, 
just  at  the  top  of  the  ground  and  down 
two  or  three  inches  into  the  ground.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  and  the  remedy? 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.  L.  J.  w. 

Collar  rot  and  root  rot  have  given  no 
end  of  trouble  through  your  section.  If 
it  is  a  root  rot  problem  there  is  little  that 
you  can  do  about  it.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  collar  rot,  you  can  get  around  the 
trouble  by  planting  double-worked  trees 
with  resistant  trunks.  Grimes  Golden  is 
especially  subject  to  collar  rot  and  is 
therefore  frequently  double-worked  upon 
a  resistant  body  stock.  H.  B.  T. 
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VIRGINIA  GROWN  CABBAGE,  TOMATO 
AND  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Copenhagen  Market,  Goldenacre,  Marion  Market  (Yel¬ 
lows  Resistant)  Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  1000-$ I, 
IO,000-$6.  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato,  l,000-$3.  Sweet 
Popper  I000-$2.50.  Marglobe.  Pritchard.  Bonny  Best, 
John  Baer,  Baltimore,  Stone.  Chalk’s  Early  Jewell  To¬ 
mato  Plants.  1000-$!,  5000-J4.50,  |0.000-$8  75.  Wnte 
for  FREE  Catalogue  and  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
All  prices  f.o.b.  Franklin. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS,  JR.  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


1 000-$ 1 .50  postpaid;  Express  75C-I000.  Tomato  plants 
same  price  as  cabbage.  Cauliflower,  potato  and  pepper, 
500-$l.50,  I000-$2.50  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


be  compelled  to  complete  the  work  with 
local  taxpayer's  money.  Capable  engi¬ 
neers  estimate  that  the  entire  work  could 
have  been  done  by  local  contractors  for 
less  than  $3,000.  c.  o.  w. 


The  Bookshelf 


The  Path  to  Prosperity,  by  Gilbert 
M.  Tucker.  The  jacket  of  this  book  says : 

“If  you  have  more  faith  in  principle  and  Beauty  ^  _ _ _ 

natural  laws  than  in  the  stop-gaps  of  Some  Home  Remedies 
brain  trusts  and  visionaries,  read  this  Carolina  Favorites 
book.”  That  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
writer’s  beliefs  about  government,  busi¬ 
ness,  society,  etc.,  and  he  tells  what  he 
has  to  say  in  clear,  vigorous  language.  It 
is  well  worth  reading.  Published  by  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York;  307  pages, 
price  $2.50. 
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SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements -BUY 
3eS*  Quality 

Incersoll  PA  I  NT 

Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY'S  USE. 

SAVE  MONEY-write  TODAY  for 


FREE  —  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  on  painting  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD--PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS.inc. 

246  Pis  mouth  St.  Brookli|n,  N.Y. 


SAVE 


AND  DEPOSIT 
YOUR  SAVINGS 


IN  A  MUTUAL 
SAVINGS  BANK 

BY  MAIL 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  that  tells 
how  to  bank  by  mail  in  this  strong 
Mutual  Savings  Bank.  Accounts 
can  be  opened  and  deposits  and 
withdrawals  made  by  mail.  $1.00 
opens  an  account.  Interest  paid  on 
accounts  of  $3.00  or  more. 

INTEREST  BEGINS  15th  EACH  MONTH 

WILDEY 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Dept.  R,  22  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Lominq  1 Jr  r> 

Hlairl|0jLfc£ 


Rooms 
$ 2.00 
UP 


Choose  for 

LOCATION  -  ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tk&t.  BROADWAY  7istS±. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Join  Us  On  the 

Rural  New-Yorker 

1936  TOUR 

and  CRUISE  of 
the  GREAT  LAKES 

Four  glorious  days  in  Glacier  Park 
and  Waterton  Lakes  Park.  Three 
days  and  four  nights  cruising  the 
picturesque  Great  Lakes.  One  low 
cost  pays  for  everything.  Mail 
coupon  for  free  illustrated  liter¬ 
ature  giving  complete  information. 

I  TOUR  DIRECTOR,  ”1 

Rural  New-Yorker 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

m^ease  mail  me  free  literature  about  the  | 
|  1936  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 

|  Name  . 

|  Address  .  ■ 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

With  apologies  to  my  very  good  friend 
and  co-worker,  our  It.  N.-Y.  poultry  man, 
I  hand  on  this  bit  of  information  which 
may  or  may  not  be  worth  while.  This 
time  of  year  young  stock  which  is  not  on 
free  range  begins  to  feather  pick  gen¬ 
erally  at  the  vent  and  ending  by  actually 
eating  the  victim  alive.  A  friend  who 
had  that  trouble  ended  it  by  painting  the 
windows  in  his  poultry  house  red.  That 
is  a  very  simple  remedy  but  what  effect 
the  red  light  would  have  on  the  growing 
chicks  is  something  else  again  and  I  for 
one  would  welcome  comment  by  our  poul¬ 
try  expert.  And  that  folks  is  my  weekly 
dozen,  meaning  by  that  that  I  try  to  put 
in  something  useful  and  then  just  ram¬ 
ble  as  we  please. 

At  last  I  seem  to  have  grasped  the 
idea  of  the  new  farm  relief  program. 
Maybe  I  am  dumb  and  maybe  I  am  wrong 
but  apparently  it  works  thusly :  You 
spread  manure  or  fertilizer  to  grow  an 
extra  good  crop  of  some  legume.  You 
turn  that  under  for  a  green  manure  crop, 
thus  enriching  the  soil  but  also  taking 
that  acreage  out  of  production  while 
doing  it.  x\fter  several  attempts  at  this, 
you  get  a  sum  of  money  for  each  acre 
thus  treated,  but  here  is  the  catch,  two 
of  them  in  fact.  You  get  nothing  until 
you  prove  that  you  have  actually  followed 
the  rules  and  regulations  during  the 
whole  season.  The  second  catch  is  in  the 
future.  Obviously,  soil  built  up  to  pro¬ 
duce  twice  as  great  a  crop  will  in  time 
lead  to  great  overproduction  but  you  will 
find  yourself  penalized  for  overproduction 
in  one  way  or  another,  so  the  whole  thing 
becomes  even  more  complex  and  I  gladly 
turn  away  with  the  old  determination  to 
follow  tried  and  true  farm  practices  with 
no  mixing  into  such  fancy  schemes. 

I  wonder  a  little  about  those  European 
farms  where  the  same  families  have 
farmed  the  same  farm  for  hundreds  of 
years  and  are  still  raising  good  crops. 
How  in  the  world  can  they  do  it  without 
governmental  rules  and  regulations  writ¬ 
ten  by  super-educated  theorists  who  never 
saw  a  farm  or  raised  so  much  as  a  bean. 
Evidently  those  farmers  must  be  lots 
wiser  than  we  poor  ignorant  Americans. 

And  I  wonder  a  little  how  those  good 
friends  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
lovely  regions  of  the  Adirondacks,  the 
beautiful  plains  and  hills  of  the  Lake 
Champlain  region ;  the  wide,  wind  swept, 
rolling  plains  near  Rochester;  the  stony 
fields  of  New  England,  are  getting  along 
on  the  farms  which  have  been  worked  for 
300  years  and  are  actually  growing  bet¬ 
ter.  How  in  the  world  could  they  do  it 
with  no  A-men  to  direct  from  $10,000 
offices? 

Maybe  those  old-time  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  grandsires,  speaking  a  strange 
language  with  the  family  Bible  as  the 
whole  library ;  maybe  the  descendants  of 
those  roly  poly  Dutch  who  carved  great 
farms  along  their  beloved  Hudson  River; 
maybe  the  sons  of  the  stern  Puritans ; 
maybe  those  docile  and  hard-working 
Swedes  in  New  Jersey  knew  a  thing  or 
two  after  all  about  farming  and  passed 
it  on,  enriched  by  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation,  to  sturdy  sons  who  prospered 
while  building  fine  farms  on  none  too 
fertile  soil.  Did  Lancaster  County  just 
happen  to  become  the  richest,  general 
farming  county  in  the  world?  Did  Ni¬ 
agara  County  just  happen  to  become  the 
premier  fruit  county  of  the  world?  Can 
it  be  possible  that  someone  or  a  number 
of  someones  knew  a  little  about  farming 
in  those  counties.  But  enough  of  that. 
I  was  ever  au  iconoclast. 

Recently  I  followed  a  glacial  trough 
along  Western  Michigan.  Sand  hills  on 
either  side,  gurgling  streamlets  in  smiling 
valleys,  giant  boulders  testifying  of  their 
glacial  origin  but  the  most  interesting  of 
all.  the  strata  of  people  along  that  valley. 

Scandinavians  along  the  lower  border, 
sharp  dividing  lines  all  up  the  valley; 
Hollanders  with  their  typically  clean  vil¬ 
lage  and  typical  wide  spreading  barns ; 
next  Belgians  making  sand  hills  which 
were  once  considered  worthless  produce 
good  crops  of  hay  and  potatoes ;  Mennon- 
ites  from  Pennsylvania  with  fine  farm¬ 
steads  ;  a  narrow  belt  of  these  across  the 
valley  and  good  farmers  all.  This  origi¬ 
nally  had  all  been  cut-over  land,  much  of 
it  very  light  soil  which  an  old-time  farm¬ 
er  would  have  left  alone  but  these  land 
hungry  folks  knew  some  soil  secrets  and 
developed  fine  farms  on  soils  across  which 
a  rabbit  would  have  had  to  carry  his 
provisions.  And  I  wonder  whether  there 
are  things  to  be  learned  from  those  good 
folks.  L.  B.  BEBER. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 
BETTER  HAY  and 
DO  THE  HAYING 
JOB  FASTER 

u’ith 

New  Idea 

Modern 

Haying  Machines 


Send  coupon  today  for  complete 
illustrated  descriptions  anti  ask 
our  nearest  dealer  to  show  you 
these  modern  haying  machines . 
A  field  demonstration  will  con¬ 
vince  you  of  their  superiority . 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  92,  Coldwater,  Ohio 
Send  free  information  on  items  checked. 


Hay  Loaders  .  .  .  .  □ 
Side  Delivery  Rakes  □ 
Steel  Farm  Wagons  .  □ 
Manure  Spreaders  .  □ 
Hand  Com  Shelters  □ 
Feed  Mixers  .  .  .  .  □ 

Name_ _ _ 


Transplanters  .  .  .  □ 
Gasoline  Engines  .  .  □ 
Com  Pickers  .  .  .  .  □ 
Portable  Elevators  .  □ 
Husker  -  Shredders  .  □ 
Power  Com  Shellers  □ 


A  ddres 


Follow  behind 
them  —  and  see! 

NOTE  how  clean  the  NEW  IDEA 
Side  Delivery  Rake  sweeps. 
Those  patented  double-curve  teeth 
never  dig  in,  bounce  or  miss.  See 
them  air-float  the  hay  into  an  ideal 
fluffy  windrow  —  leaves  shaded, 
stems  exposed.  Inspect  the  remark¬ 
able  tedding  action  and  the  many 
other  valuable  features.  You’ll  be 
convinced  that  here  is  indeed  a 
better  hay  curing  machine. 

Watch  the  cylinder  of  the  NEW 
IDEA  Easyway  Loader  pick  up  hay 
clean  from  either  swath  or  windrow. 
See  the  solid  anti-slip  deck  yield  to 
prevent  compression  and  jamming. 
Notice  how  smoothly  and  steadily 
the  balanced  push  bars  send  the 
hay  upward  without  breaking  or 
threshing  it.  Find  how  easy  it  is  to 
build  big  high  loads  with  this  real 
hay  saving  machine. 

NEW  IDEA.  inc. 

Factories  at 

Coldwater,  Ohio  Sandwich,  Illinois 


new  Idea 

■  N  INCORPORATED  W  ^ 


Farm  Eq uipm&nir 


N0N-P0IS0N0US 


ROTENONE-SULPHUR 


Eg 

iV  DUSTING 


MIXTURE  ti 

Mechling’s 


Controls 

Mexican  Bean  Beetles 

—  also  Cabbage  Worms,  Cabbage 
Loopers,  and  other  insects  attack¬ 
ing  Vegetables.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  us  for  descriptive  fold¬ 
ers  and  control  calendar. 

'MECHUING* 

CRUS*  CHEMICALS  CO* 

Camden,  New  Jersey 

EST.  1869 


'Good-Bye  Poisons ! 

SIUbSHOT 

cUith  ROTE  NON  E 
Is  All  I  Need" 

It’s  a  fact!  You  can  do  a  real 
job  lulling  both  sucking  and 
chewing  insects  with  SLUG 
SHOT  alone.  No  poisonous 
residues,  sprayed  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  safely  sold  without  washing. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  ON  LARGE  PACKAGES 

250-Lb.  Bbl.,  93/4C  per  Lb.  —  125-Lb.  Keg,  10c  per  Lb. 

Contains  our  Stabilized  Rotenone.  specially  treated  by 
patented  process  against  loss  of  killing  strength. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  write  us. 

Write  for  FREE  Insect  Enemies  Chart,  showing  when 
and  how  to  dust  and  spray. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  A  CHEMICAL  CO. 

28  Ferry  Street _ Beacon,  New  York 


Built  to  last  ...  to  earn  profits 
for  years  to  come.  Marietta 
Silos,  both  concrete  and  wood, 
prove  their  value  in  compari¬ 
son  with  any  silo  made.  The 
HANDY  AIRTIGHT  RED¬ 
WOOD  HINGED  DOOR, 
an  exclusive  Marietta  feature, 
means  easier  accessibility’  and 
better  ensilage  for  >’0u. 

Get  the  facts  about 
Marietta  Silos 
before  you  buy. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
Dept.  R.  N.  Box  356 

MARIETTA.  OHIO 


Ask  for  Catalog  88 

THE  EDWARDS 


•4  623-673  BUTLER  STREET 


METAL 

ROOFING 


BUY  NOW  . .  SAVE  MONEY 


Protect  your  buildings  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
___  weather  before  advancing 
7  costs  force  next  price  raise. 
.  .  Send  roof  measurements. 

manufacturing9^. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


FLAME  GUN  Destroys  Weeds  1 

Does  Work  of  4  Men  . 


Hauck  Kerosene  Flame  Guo  —  2000eF  controlled  heat  —  destroys 
weeds  (seeds  and  all),  brush,  etc.  Keeps  roadways,  fences,  irriga¬ 
tion  ditches  free  from  undesirable  growth.  Positive  disinfection 
for  poultry  houses,  pens,  kennels.  Kills  Coccidiosis  germs.  Inex¬ 
pensive.  safe,  easy  to  operate.  10  days  Free  TriaL  Write  for  Free 
Booklet.  Deliveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

Mfg-Co^l45  Tenth  St,  Brooklyn,  H.Y. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 
THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  ana  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  ca“e“  UP0” 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  hone.t, 
resuonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time ■  ot 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  KURAL 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  G.  L .  F.  in  New  Jersey 


The  South  Jersey  Farmers’  Exchange  of  Woodstown, 
N.  J.,  has  faithfully  catered  to  (he  needs  of  farmers  in 
Salem  and  Gloucester  counties  for  some  25  years.  Now 
a  stockholders’  meeting  has  been  called  for  June  10  to 
vote  for  or  against  selling  ont  the  Exchange  to  the 
G.  L.  F.  of  New  York.  1  am  a  stockholder  in  the  Ex¬ 
change.  I  have  some  information  as  to  the  way  big 
centralized  corporations  work,  and  of  the  record  of  the 
G.  L.  F.  as  shown  by  bulletins  of  two  States  and  from 
other  sources.  I  believe  our  people  are  being  misled. 
For  goodness  sake  give  us  some  information  to  warn  our 
neighbors  and  stockholders  of  the  difference  in  service 
between  our  local  co-operative  exchange  and  what  niay 
be  expected  from  a  centralized  complicated  corporation 
like  the  G.  L.  F.  one  concerned. 

New  Jersey. 


WHERE  the  interests  of  farmers  are  concerned 
we  try  to  get  accurate  information,  but  all 
that  we  would  like  is  not  available  in  a  case  of  this 
kind.  But  while  it  would  be  denied  us,  your  stock¬ 
holders  have  a  right  to  demand  it.  No  one  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  vote  on  a  proposition  of  this  kind  until  he 


knows  all  facts. 

Originally  it  was  promised  that  the  G.  L.  F.  would 
be  co-operative,  and  that  farmers  would  have  full  in¬ 
formation  and  control.  They  were  to  have  cash  divi¬ 
dends  on  their  shares,  and  the  extra  profits  would  be 
divided  among  the  patrons  on  a  patronage  basis.  In 
the  first  two  years,  according  to  the  manager,  the 
substantially  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  re¬ 
ceived  for  stock,  was  completely  lost.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  big  milling  interests  in  the  West  as¬ 
sisted  and  rescued  it.  In  any  event  it  began  to 
recover  its  loss.  New  corporations  were  formed. 
There  are  now  more  than  140  corporations  in  the 
system.  Through  the  corporate  changes,  the  first 
shareholders  are  denied  their  patronage  dividends 


originally  promised. 

State  bulletins  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  show 
the  records  of  feed  dealers  in  these  States.  The 
comparisons  have  been  published.  The  bulletins  and 
the  analysis  of  them  are  available.  There  have  been 
complaints  about  seed  testing  bulletins  and  fertilizer 
analysis,  which  you  people  may  check.  The  bulletins 
and  the  records  at  Albany  show  many  cases  where 
the  inside  of  the  bag  fell  below  the  tag  on  the 
outside. 

The  G.  L.  F.  management  opposed  an  adjustment 
of  freight  rates  in  1934,  which  wiped  out  a  special 
freight  concession  from  seaboard  to  inland  mixing 
plants,  but  which  made  a  very  substantial  reduction 
of  rates  to  farmers.  This  is  pertinent  to  your  in¬ 
vestigation. 

There  is  also  another  allegation  which,  if  true, 
would  have  influence  with  your  neighbors.  It  con¬ 
cerns  an  alleged  large  loss  in  personal  speculations 
by  a  small  group  in  the  management  but  manipu¬ 
lated  to  fall  on  the  membership. 

All  such  questions  would  be  familiar  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  real  co-operative  association  if  controlled 
by  farmers.  We  do  not  have  access  to  the  records 
affecting  these  allegations,  but  your  friends  have  the 
right  to  an  investigation  before  voting  on  the 
proposition. 

* 


HARTFORD,  Conn.,  has  a  beautiful  rose  garden 
in  Elizabeth  Park,  and  every  year,  in  June, 
thousands  of  persons  visit  it.  This  year  "‘Rose 
AVeek”  there  will  be  June  21-28  and,  as  the  season 
is  quite  late,  there  will  probably  be  flowers  up  to 
July  4. 

This  collection  of  roses  was  started  in  1898.  More 
than  500  varieties  are  included  in  the  list,  100  being 
recent  introductions,  represented  by  two  to  five 
plants.  All  of  the  desirable  old  and  new  kinds, 
ramblers,  teas,  hybrid  perpetuals,  etc.,  are  there 
beautifully  arranged. 


YEARS  ago,  Senator  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  famed 
for  oratory,  then  much  in  vogue,  made  an  elo¬ 
quent  tribute  to  grass.  This  was  widely  quoted  and 
printed  in  literature  intended  to  make  the  farmers 
feel  that  they  had  in  their  fields  the  real  aristoc¬ 
racy  of  growing  things. 

What  the  Senator  said  was  true,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  had  so  much  value  as  two  statements  by 
Kenneth  AVelton.  Ohio  grass  specialist :  “If  you  want 
good  grass,  feed  it,”  he  says.  This  may  seem  like 
elementary  advice,  but  when  we  consider  how  few 
really  carry  it  out,  the  necessity  for  emphasis  is 
evident.  The  idea  often  seems  to  be  that  grass  will 
look  out  for  itself.  It  does  this  quite  well,  but  a 
glance  at  its  dense  root  system  shows  that  it  is  a 
crop  needing  plenty  of  food. 

The  other  point  is  that  control  of  erosion  and  soil 
improvement  which  grass,  properly  handled,  may  sup¬ 
ply.  An  illustration  is  the  Studor  Farm  in  Aluskingum 
County.  A  10-acre  field  there  was  in  poverty  grass 
for  many  years.  The  soil,  Aluskingum  silt  loam, 
with  an  average  slope  of  20  per  cent,  was  eroded 
until  only  a  thin  layer  of  top  soil  remained.  Liming, 
fertilizing,  seeding  to  Sweet  clover.  Timothy  and 
oats,  controlled  grazing,  and  seeding  to  Alfalfa, 
built  up  this  field  within  five  years  where  it  yielded 
four  tons  of  Alfalfa  per  acre.  It  sounds  impossible, 
but  a  farmer  who  has  sound  sense  and  means  busi¬ 
ness  can  do  wonderful  things  with  soil.  Here  and 
there  we  find  land  that  is  really  “worn  out,”  but  the 
most  of  what  is  labeled  that  way  only  needs  the 
hand  grasp  of  a  live  man  to  get  up  and  get  busy. 

* 

HE  old-time  dark  and  dingy  cow  barn  was  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  by  farmers  as  an  undersirable 
spot  for  the  steady  housing  of  cows.  Consequently 
they  were  brought  in  only  at  night.  The  remainder 
of  the  time  they  had  the  run  of  the  yard  or  a  shed. 
Father’s  method  of  handling  a  dozen  cows  was  a 
shed,  where  the  sliding  doors  could  be  closed  at 
night,  but  always  plenty  of  air  could  enter  on  one 
side.  These  cows  never  got  sick.  The  shed  interior 
was  kept  clean,  and  air  and  sunshine  were  in  reach. 
A  tight  fence  on  the  north  side  of  the  yard  shut  off! 
the  cold  wind,  and  there  the  cows  sunned  themselves 
in  contentment. 

Alodern  barn  building  has  done  away  with  these 
old  conditions.  AVe  see  barns  nowadays,  which,  so 
far  as  air  and  sunshine  are  concerned,  are  better 
than  most  of  our  houses.  A  string  of  50  cows  in 
such  a  place,  is  worth  seeing  and  thinking  about. 
Although  we  do  not  quite  like  the  plan  of  keeping- 
cows  housed  in  Summer,  it  is  sometimes  economic, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  done  safely  in 
such  pleasant  barns.  Building  a  satisfactory  cow 
barn  is  more  a  matter  of  planning  than  of  greatly 
increased  expense.  It  is  worth  thinking  about. 

* 

HERE  is  no  doubt  that  any  poultryman  will  be 
benefited  by  knowing  the  fine  points  of  judging 
and  breeding.  These  things  can  be  got  from  books, 
but  that  is  a  slow  process.  Alany  of  the  State  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  been  sorting  and  boiling 
down  this  information  to  get  it  into  form  where  a 
few  days  spent  in  instruction  there  will  give  the 
essentials. 

The  Cornell  Poultry  Department,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
holds  its  19th  annual  poultry  breeding  and  judging 
school  June  10-19.  About  1,200  persons  have  taken 
the  course  since  its  start.  Only  those  connected 
with  ,  the  poultry  industry  are  admitted.  Lecturers 
this  year  in  addition  to  the  Cornell  staff  are  AV.  It. 
Graham,  of  Canada,  and  D.  R.  Marble,  of  State 
College,  Pa. 

* 

“PASTURE  laboratory”  is  to  be  established  at 
State  College,  Pa.  Alost  experiment  stations 
have  pasture  investigation  work  on  hand.  This  new 
project  in  which  the  forage  crops  department  of 
the  government  will  co-operate,  aims  to  do  work  in 
these  lines  of  value  to  12  Eastern  States. 

One  of  the  special  features  will  be  a  nursery  of 
grasses  and  legumes  adapted  to  the  region.  The 
start  will  be  with  Kentucky  and  Canada  blue  grass, 
Timothy,  white  and  red  clover,  and  other  well-known 
grasses,  to  determine  the  seasonal  productivity  of 
legumes  and  grasses,  alone  and  in  mixture,  and  to 
measure  the  effect,  upon  growth,  chemical  composi- 
tion,  feeding  value  and  production,  of  soil  moisture, 
temperature,  fertility,  length  of  day  and  volume  of 
sunlight.  Other  grasses  will  be  studied  in  the  same 
way  as  opportunity  permits. 

This  type  of  pasture  improvement  is  what  some 
farmers  have  practiced  for  years.  They  have  kept 
their  eyes  open,  used  lime  and  phosphorus,  noted 
what  grasses  did  best  in  certain  places,  and  worked 
with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  pasture  land  covered 
with  what  was  good  for  the  livestock. 


June  6,  19.30 

N  ANALYSTS  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  shows 
that  speed,  while  not  the  greatest  cause,  is  an 
important  one.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we  chanced 
to  be  waiting  for  a  train  at  a  railroad  station  in 
New  England.  A  motorist  with  a  good-looking  car 
stopped  at  the  station,  and  seeing  us  waiting,  asked 
whether  we  were  going  his  way.  As  the  train  was 
not  due  for  half  an  hour,  his  invitation  to  ride  with 
him  the  100  miles  of  our  journey  was  accepted. 

The  road  was  good  and  the  car  and  driver  still 
better — for  speed.  A  glance  at  the  speedometer 
showed  around  70  miles  per  hour  on  the  straight 
stretches.  Noting  our  glance  at.  the  figures  ho  re¬ 
marked  :  “It  will  make  SO  all  right,  but  I  don’t 
often  do  it.”  At  the  end  of  the  trip  we  thanked  the 
driver,  and  also  Divine  Providence,  for  having 
brought  us  through  safely.  So  far  as  could  be  seen, 
there  was  no  special  reason  why  this  man  had  to 
go  so  fast.  Nothing  happened,  but  there  surely  was 
no  safety  in  that  performance. 

* 

HE  Texas  Centennial  Exposition,  June  6  to  No¬ 
vember  29,  this  year,  will  have  a  wide  variety 
of  interests.  Agriculture  and  all  of  its  allied 
branches  will,  of  course,  be  featured.  A  side  issue 
of  this  will  be  a  rodeo,  in  which  champion  riders 
will  try  to  stay  on  “steer  No.  7.3,”  which  has  been 
ridden  but  twice,  and  the  same  with  “O  Whirligig,” 
a  mule  which  thus  far  has  defied  all  efforts  to  stay 
on  its  back. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  drama  to  the  rodeo,  a 
theater  for  the  production  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
has  been  built.  A  box  of  earth  from  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  and  a  bottle  of  water  from  the  Avon  River, 
were  used  in  dedication  of  the  building. 

* 

As  my  sweet  corn  and  popcorn  were  badly  infested 
with  smut  last  year,  and  as  I  want  to  plant  the  same 
seed  on  the  same  ground,  will  you  inform  me  how  to 
prevent  the  smut?  M.  R.  H. 

New  York. 

ORN  smut  is  not  controlled  by  treating  the  seed, 
as  with  other  grains.  It  lives  over  AATnter  in 
the  smut  balls  which  fall  to  the  ground  or  remain 
on  the  stalks  and  go  into  the  manure  pile.  In  that 
case  they  are  a  source  of  infection  next  year. 

The  only  practicable  method  of  handling  smut  is 
to  pick  it  from  the  stalks  when  small.  This  is  easy 
in  a  garden  or  small  patch,  which  one  can  go  over 
every  day  or  two,  but  we  have  found  the  plan 
feasible  on  corn  by  the  acre,  and  consider  the  time 
well  spent.  AATitli  a  basket  slung  over  the  shoulder, 
it  is  possible  to  take  four  rows  and,  looking  sharply, 
get  all  of  the  smut  balls  when  small.  Then  at  cut¬ 
ting  and  husking  time  have  a  basket  for  smutted 
bunches,  and  always  burn  them.  Such  treatment 
in  a  few  years,  would  rid  a  community  of  this 
ti  oublesome  d  i  sea  se. 

* 

Your  Congressman  is  your  hired  man  sent  to  AYash- 
ington  to  represent  you.  If  he  did  not  do  so.  it  is  your 
privilege  and  duty  in  the  coming  election  to  change  your 
Representative.  Do  not  he  satisfied  with  defeating  the 
one  now  in  Congress.  Put  up  and  elect  a  person  who 
will  support  the  program  for  which  you  stand. 

IIE  above  is  publicity  that  comes  to  us  from  a 
member  of  the  Congress.  It  is  excellent  advice 
and  particularly  timely  now,  on  the  eve  of  primaries 
and  conventions. 

An  old  and  trite  saying  is  that  the  Congress  and 
various  Legislatures  are  what  we  make  them.  That 
is  true,  and  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  we  can 
have  abler  representatives  if  we  think  and  work  to¬ 
ward  this  end.  The  ways  of  politicians  are  devious. 
They  throw  dust  in  the  air  to  obscure  the  real  is¬ 
sues,  promise  everything  desirable,  and  are  past 
masters  at  falsifying.  Political  platforms  and  their 
subsequent  non-performance  are  familiar  experi¬ 
ences.  Yet  we  go  on  year  after  year,  as  though  we 
had  to  swallow  such  things.  AVe  do  not  have  to, 
and  now  is  the  time  for  voters  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  in  these  matters. 


Brevities 

During  a  recent  week  (168,935  cars  of  revenue-paying 
freight  were  loaded  in  this  country. 

“Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it.  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.” 

In  parts  of  New  England,  blueberry  plants  are  being 
destroyed  by  yellowish  “measuring”  worms. 

AA’e  could  put  a  farm-owned  milk  plant  with  200  to 
250  cans  of  milk  in  touch  with  a  buyer  looking  for  a 
permanent  supply. 

Among  recent  seizures  by  the  Food  and  Drug  -Ad¬ 
ministration  was  a  lot  of  so-called  “Old  English”  cheese, 
claiming  to  owe  its  sharp  flavor  to  age  and  curing.  The 
sharp  taste  proved  to  he  due  to  a  liberal  amount  of  red 
pepper  mixed  with  it. 

Ants  in  the  house.  One  authority  recommends  star¬ 
vation — closing  up  all  food  so  that  they  cannot  get  at 
it.  This  is  hard  to  do  in  the  average  household.  *  he 
best  plan  is  to  look  up  their  outside  nest  and  destroy 
that  with  carbon  bisulphide. 
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First  Annua  1  Milk  Dr  i  v  e 


Reasons  for  Action  Now 

Officials  and  laymen  agree  that  the  emergency 
milk  legislation  is  near  its  end,  and  that  it  is  time 
to  give  thought  to  a  permanent  system  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sale  of  milk  in  New  York  State.  A 
new  law  will  be  enacted  next  year.  Those  who  have 
profited  by  the  system  that  impoverished  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  past  and  present  will  again  fix  the  price 
and  terms  for  milk  at  the  farm,  or  producers  will 
have  a  system  to  control  the  sale  and  price  for  them¬ 
selves.  If  farmers  are  to  have  a  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  it. 

Farmers  realize  that  it  is  their  product  and  es¬ 
sentially  their  problem.  Distribution  is  a  part  of 
the  producer’s  task.  The  farmer  prefers  to  leave 
the  processing  and  delivery  of  milk  to  distributors. 
He  is  willing  to  pay  distributors  a  fair,  even  a 
liberal  price  for  their  services,  but  he  does  not  want 
the  housewife’s  price  to  go  so  high  that  consump¬ 
tion  will  be  reduced  and  its  output  limited.  The 
farmer  does  the  heavy  part  of  the  work,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  the  major  part  of  the  capital.  All  he  asks 
from  the  State  is  the  legal  machinery  to  suit  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  business.  This  has  been  con¬ 
ceded  to  other  industries.  The  marketing  and  sale 
of  his  milk  is  a  natural  right.  Others  have  failed 
him.  lie  proposes  now  to  do  it  himself. 

The  Milk  Organization 

It  has  been  proposed  to  have  three  bodies:  (1) 
The  State  Milk  Committee:  (2)  County 
Committees:  and  (3)  a  Unit  Commit¬ 
tee  at  each  plant  or  shipping  station. 

For  quick  action  a  temporary  organiza¬ 
tion  of  these  should  be  made  at  once. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  local  units  are 
formed,  they  will  organize  permanent 
County  Committees,  and  these  will  per¬ 
manently  organize  the  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  every  dairy¬ 
man  consider  himself  a  committee  of 
one  to  register  members  in  the  local 
plants,  these  producers  to  be  members 
of  the  County  and  State  Committee, 
which  will  send  copies  to  the  State 
Committee. 

Farmers  have  no  money  to  pay  or¬ 
ganizers.  P>ut  they  have  capacity  for 
work.  They  will  do  the  work  them¬ 
selves  as  they  did  in  1916,  and  win  as 
they  did  then.  They  will  get  their  pay 
when  the  work  is  over  in  the  increased 
price  of  milk  as  they  did  then.  The 
organization  work  will  be  voluntary. 

Every  producer  will  then  want  to  do 
his  part. 

Farmers'  wives,  sons  and  daughters  and  employes 
are  also  voters.  They  should  all  register  as  mem¬ 
bers,  and  do  their  part  in  increasing  the  membership. 


the  dairy  farmer  actually  do  him  the  most  harm. 

The  Milk  Drive  will  reveal  a  list  of  the  dairy 
farmer's  friends  in  the  Legislature. 

The  County  Committees  will  interview  the  county 
leaders  of  both  political  parties  and  request  that  no 
candidate  for  Senate  or  Assembly  be  nominated 
until  he  has  unequivocally  pledged  himself  to  work 
for  and  vote  for  the  proposed  charter.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  interview  Legislators  seeking  a  nomina¬ 
tion  in  the  county,  whether  new  or  continued.  For 
the  sake  of  the  record  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
formal  pledges  from  all  candidates.  Where  both  as¬ 
pirants  are  unpledged,  the  committee  may  conclude 
to  nominate  a  candidate  qualified  for  the  support  of 
dairymen.  Where  the  contest  is  between  a  pledged 
candidate  and  one  unpledged,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  committee  and  its  members  to  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  further  the  election  of  the  friendly  candi¬ 
date,  even  though  the  opponent  be  a  personal  and 
partisan  friend. 

Likewise,  designated  members  of  the  State  Milk 
Committee  shall  interview  political  leader<  and  as¬ 
pirants  and  candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  proceed  as  in  the  case  of  the  Legis¬ 
lators. 

No  Breach  of  Friendship 

Certainly  a  fair  price  for  milk  and  a  development 
of  the  dairy  industry  is  more  important  to  dairy 
farmers  than  the  election  of  any  particular  candi- 


A  State-wide  milk  meeting  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Milk  Committee  of  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  Hotel 
Martin,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  June  13,  1936,  to  begin  at  10 
A.  M.  It  is  called  by  the  Milk  Committee  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  objective  of  the  committee  is:  (1)  A  State  Charter  that 
will  unite  all  dairymen  and  dairy  organizations,  now  or  here¬ 
after  incorporated,  into  one  system  for  the  marketing  and  sale 
of  milk  and  its  products  under  the  control  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves;  (2)  as  a  means  to  that  end  to  increase  the  committee, 
which  already  has  a  membership  of  5,000  distributed  over  22 
dairy  counties;  (3)  to  organize  a  Milk  Drive  to  elect  Legislators 


and  a  Governor  who  will  work  for  and  vote  for  the  Charter,  and 
(1)  to  organize  a  Truth,  Fact-finding  and  Publicity  Service  for 
the  information  and  protection  of  producers. 

All  dairymen  are  invited  to  come  and  help.  The  sentiments 
expressed  by  dairy  farmers  are  reflected  in  the  suggestions  on 
this  page. 


(b) — Deciding  disputes  concerning  price  whenever 
challenged,  the  law  to  provide,  however,  that  no  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  .  price  shall  be  permitted  unless  the 
challenger  shows  by  competent  evidence  that  the  said 
price  would  give  dairymen  a  higher  reward  for  labor, 
management  and  invested  capital  than  the  average 
awards  to  other  industries  in  the  State. 

The  Dairy  Farm  Vote 

To  test  farm  sentiment  on  this  plan,  a  ballot  with 
an  unbiased  request  for  a  vote  “yes”  or  “no"  for  or 
against  it  was  mailed  to  20  per  cent  of  the  farmers 
of  22  dairy  counties.  To  avoid  any  possible  per¬ 
sonal  bias,  it  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  from  a  strange  address.  The  vote  was  more 
than  99  per  cent  “yes,”  and  more  than  5.000  farmers 
signed  their  names  and  addresses  as  members  of  the 
committee. 

The  Milk  Charter 

During  the  1936  Legislative  session  a  bill  for  the 
Charter  was  prepared  and  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man  J.  Austin  Otto  of  Steuben  County.  Farm  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  Legislature  were  interested  in  it,  but  State 
Control  had  been  approved  for  another  year.  They 
offered  favorable  encouragement  for  next  year. 

The  bill  embraces  the  above  principles.  It  would 
incorporate  all  producers  supplying  a  local  plant  in 
a  local  unit  as  the  foundation  of  the  system.  The 
members  of  these  units  would  control  the  whole 
system  by  a  majority  vote.  It  is  provided  that  the 
units  would  affiliate  to  organize  a  State  Marketing 
Board  to  determine  prices  and  nego¬ 
tiate  the  sale  of  milk. 

Provision  is  made  to  sell  and  ship 
only  the  requirements  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream  to  the  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  price  fixed  in  advance.  Milk 
for  up-State  would  be  drawn  from  ad¬ 
jacent  areas  and  marketed  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  local  producers.  It  restores 
the  right  of  dairymen  to  sell  their 
milk  direct  to  local  consumers  subject 
to  health  regulations.  Provision  is 
made  also  to  manufacture  by-products 
in  up-State  plants  to  handle  surplus, 
if  any.  and  to  restore  the  production 
of  cheese  and  other  milk  products.  No 
present  group  is  disturbed.  The  law  is 
patterned  after  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  The  groups  may  continue  to  op¬ 
erate  as  the  national  banks  do  under 
the  Federal  law. 


Absolute  Farm  Control 


Helping  Friends 

A  most  efficient  feature  of  the  drive  will  be  a 
Committee  of  Helpful  Friends.  Doctors,  lawyers, 
dentists,  bankers  and  business  men  in  all  lines  under¬ 
stand  that  the  dairy  farmer  has  not  had  a  fair 
deal.  They  have  a  practical  as  well  as  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  farmer’s  welfare.  Merchants,  work¬ 
men.  salesmen,  and  in-door  employes  belong  in  this 
class.  We  will  ask  no  pledge  of  them.  We  will 
merely  ask  them  to  give  us  a  card  of  assurance  of 
their  sympathy  and  good  will  or  as  much  more  as 
they  may  volunteer.  Later  we  will  tell  them  what 
candidates  are  with  us  and  that  we  will  appreciate 
any  help  they  can  give  us.  This  will  be  a  great 
field  for  our  farm  women  as  well  as  for  the  boys, 
girls  and  men.  Women’s  clubs  and  the  Grange  will 
give  help  and  votes.  The  result  of  it  will  surprise 
our  foes,  our  friends  and  ourselves.  It  will  put  the 
dairy  industry  on  every  county  map  in  the  State. 

The  Milk  Drive 

The  dairy  industry  has  many  good  friends  in 
the  Legislature,  but  they  are  under  constant  pressure 
from  promoters,  dealer  groups  and  other  interests 
working  for  their  own  advantage.  Farmers  seldom 
make  demands  on  them.  They  are  not  organized  or 
financed  to  follow  up  their  appeal  at  Albany.  In 
consequence  legislators  who  at  heart  would  be  glad 
to  help  a  farm  bill  and  would  welcome  a  strong 
farm  demand  reluctantly  yield  to  the  opposing  in¬ 
terests.  Sometimes  members  posing  as  friends  of 


date  of  any  particular  party.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  break  any  worthy  friendships  or  to  make  any 
enemies.  The  farmer  is  asking  only  his  natural 
rights.  It  is  important  to  him  and  to  his  family.  It 
is  no  friend  who  would  ask  him  to  sacrifice  his 
business  for  a  candidate  refusing  to  be  fair  to  him. 

Farmers  Outlined  Principles 

In  the  Fall  of  1935.  eight  farmers  were  requested 
to  make  a  brief  outline  of  a  system  for  the  sale  of 
milk  that  could  be  approved  by  all  groups  of  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  State.  They  submitted  the  following 
statement : 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  an  organization  for  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  milk  and  its  by-products  under 
a  State  co-operative  law  which  will  fairlv  safeguard 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  industry.  To  this  end.  the 
system  must  be  comprehensive  enough : 

1.  — To  serve  equally  the  interests  of  every  group  and 
every  individual  dairyman  in  the  State : 

2.  — To  provide  conveniences  and  regulations  by  which 
every  member  will  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  general 
policies  of  the  organization  ; 

3.  — To  provide  full  and  complete  accounting  and  in¬ 
formation  so  that  the  membership  control  may  be  exer 
cised  intelligently  and  efficiently; 

4.  — To  authorize  and  empower  its  duly  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  determine  without  discrimination  or 
favor,  a  fair  basic  price  to  be  paid  producers  for  milk ; 

5. — To  set  up  an  organization,  on  an  equitable  basis, 
of  dairy  farmers  at  each  shipping  point  to  handle  the 
local  business,  these  units,  together  with  existing  dairy 
co-operatives,  to  be  affiliated  so  as  to  form  a  central 
body  with  a  small  executive  committee  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  organization  to  the  limits  authorized 
by  the  producers ; 

6.  — To  establish  a  State  board  empowered  with  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of : 

(a) — Enforcing  the<  health  and  police  powers  of  the 
State  as  applied  to  milk,  no  milk  nor  cream  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  State  unless  subjected  to  the  same 
regulations  by  New  York  State  inspectors  as  are  im¬ 
posed  on  our  own  producers ; 


The  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  farmers’  control  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  A  majority  vote 
is  required  by  ballot  for  the  election  of 
all  officers  and  the  fixing  and  changes  of  policies, 
also  for  the  expenses  and  investments,  and  for  the 
revenues  to  be  collected.  No  money  can  be  col¬ 
lected  and  none  spent  except  as  authorized  by  a 
majority  ballot  vote  of  the  local  units  by  the  men  at 
the  farms.  All  contracts  are  to  be  in  writing  and  all 
records  and  information  are  to  be  open  to  members. 
Officers  will  be  rotated.  Retiring  officers  will  help 
the  new  ones.  Women  and  young  men  will  have 
their  part  in  it.  The  aim  is  to  interest  all  and  to 
develop  capable  leaders. 

Much  of  the  above  is  an  epitome  of  suggestions  in 
farm  letters.  It  is  summarized  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  drafting  committee.  Many  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  were  also  suggested  by  farmers.  It  will 
be  gone  over  again  by  competent  attorneys,  Legisla¬ 
tors  and  practical  farmers. 

Out-Of-State  Milk 

One  of  the  many  farmers  approving  the  drive 
says :  “I  believe  we  will  win  our  full  objective  under 
this  plan,  but  if  we  did  nothing  more  than  use  the 
police  powers  of  the  State  as  defined  by  the  Federal 
and  State  courts,  and  so  clearly  and  convincingly  set 
out  on  page  494  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  milk  producers 
would  gain  in  dollars  and  cents  every  month  enough 
to  pay  in  cash  for  ten  such  drives.  The  benefit  of 
those  three  decisions  to  New  York  dairymen,  if  en¬ 
forced,  cannot  fail  to  amount  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State.  If  we 
neglected  to  protect  ourselves  in  these  rights  now 
that  they  are  clearly  established,  we  would  never 
dare  open  our  heads  again.  But  we  will  make  no 
such  mistake.” 

ith  this  set-up  and  this  information,  success  is 
sure  and  certain. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


King  Midas  Mules 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Mythology  records  that  King  Midas 
had  ass’  ears  and  everything  he  touched 
turned  to  gold.  This  golden  touch  seems 
to  have  descended  on  the  hybrid  progeny 
of  the  mare  and  ass,  which  has  and  still 
is  playing  such  an  important  economic 
role  in  American  agriculture. 

From  1915  until  1920  there  were  over 
21.000,000  horses  in  the  United  States. 
The  advent  of  the  automobile  and  tractor 
replacements  have  reduced  the  numbers, 
according  to  the  last  census  report,  to 
something  over  11,000,000  head.  The 
average  farm  value  per  head  for  horses 
during  the  peak  years  mentioned  was  a 
little  over  $100  per  head.  The  1935  farm 
value  per  head,  according  to  1935  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  report,  is 
$76.18  per  head. 

Gas  buggies,  however,  exerted  little  in¬ 
fluence  on  either  the  social  or  economic 
status  of  the  lowly  mule.  As  the  Mis¬ 
sourians  say,  without  pride  of  ancestry 
or  hope  of  posterity,  the  mule  carries  on, 
always  doing  the  work  willing,  unless 
abused.  For  the  past  quarter  century 
mule  numbers  have  held  approximately 
constant  for  the  United  States  at  around 
5,000.000  head.  During  this  period  of 
time  they  have  averaged  about  20  per  cent 
higher  in  price  per  head  on  a  farm  value 
basis. 

Mute  Markets 

Farm  values  as  quoted,  while  repre¬ 
sentative  of  relative  aver¬ 
ages,  are  considerably  be¬ 
low  prices  paid  for  horses 
and  mules  which  fulfil  re¬ 
quirements  meeting  defi¬ 
nite  market  classes  and 
grades.  During  the  past 
few  months  there  has 
been  moi’e  interest  and 
inquiries  for  mules  for 
farm  work  in  New  York 
State  than  I  have  ever 
observed  before.  It  has 
cost  real  money  to  buy  a 
good  team  of  horses  for 
some  time  past,  so  mules 
have  been  considered  by 
some  as  a  possible  source 
of  farm  motive  power. 

However,  if  you  think 
horses  are  high  in  price, 
just  try  to  purchase  a 
good  team  of  mules  in  your  market. 

Early  this  Spring  Oscar  Kinney,  Wal¬ 
dorf  Farm,  North  Chatham,  and  I  tried 
to  locate  a  good  team  of  mules.  Prices 
on  those  we  saw  were  relatively  higher 
than  horses.  Teams  of  five  to  seven-year- 
old  farm  mules,  well  matched,  sound  and 
broke  double  and  single,  were  quoted  at 
.$500  up.  It  seems  to  me  about  as  eco¬ 
nomical  a  way  as  any  to  buy  mules  is 
by  placing  an  order,  with  definite  speci¬ 
fications,  through  some  reliable  dealer 
shipping  horses  regularly  from  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West.  They  can  then  be  purchased 
direct  from  the  farms  there  and  delivered 
at  a  more  favorable  price  than  direct  buy¬ 
ing  from  eastern  farms.  Almost  fou r-fifths 
of  the  total  mule  population  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  found  in  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  and  South  Central  States.  Texas 
ranks  first  with  almost  a  million  head,  or 
approximately  one-fifth  of  all  our  mules. 

Market  Classes 

To  be  of  any  real  value  mules,  just  as 
horses,  must  fulfill  the  requirements  nec¬ 
essary  to  meet  some  definite  market  class. 
Factors  which  will  determine  price  within 
such  classes  are,  age,  quality,  soundness, 
conformation,  condition,  action,  color  and 
disposition.  The  prevalent  idea  among 


those  not  used  to  mules  that  many  are 
vicious  and  hard  to  handle  is  not  correct. 
However,  it  is  true  that  mules  have  su¬ 
perior  intelligence  and  will  not  stand  for 
the  same  abuse  some  horses  will  take. 

Mules  in  general  take  better  care  of 
themselves  than  horses,  they  will  not  over 
drink  when  hot,  nor  over  eat  no  matter 
how  hungry.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  a  foundered  mule.  1  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  if  you  have.  Mules  are 
easy  keepers  and  will  stay  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  from  feeds  that  horses  get  thin  on. 
Even  a  goat  is  no  more  sure  footed  than 
a  mule.  They  say  a  mule  never  gets 
sick  hut  once,  and  extreme  age  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  excejTtion. 

There  is  not  much  demand  anymore  for 
mining  mules ;  most  of  these  as  used  were 
small,  strong  and  with  good  dispositions. 
Cotton  mules  are  from  13.2  to  15.2  hands 
high,  weighing  from  750  to  1,100  pounds. 
They  are  used  principally  for  cotton 
planting,  sell  best  around  five  years  of 
age  and  need  to  be  strong  and  clever. 
Sugar  mules  are  used  on  the  sugar  plan¬ 
tations,  especially  in  Louisiana  and  Geoi'- 
gia.  They  need  to  stand  from  16  to  17 
hands  high,  and  weigh  from  1,150  to  1,- 


300  pounds.  More  quality  and  condition 
is  demanded  than  with  cotton  mules,  and 
their  price  is  therefore  considerably 
higher.  Farm  mules  vary  more  in  type, 
size  and  condition  than  other  mule 
classes.  They  may  be  from  15.2  to  16 
hands  high  and  weigh  from  900  to  1.300 
pounds.  Draft  mules  are  big  fellows 
standing  from  16  to  17.2  hands  high, 
weighing  from  1.250  to  1,600  pounds  and 
over,  possessing  the  necessary  hone, 
soundness,  conformation  and  condition 
needed  to  qualify.  They  are  used  mostly 
for  heavy  hauling  and  construction  work, 
also  for  railroad  work  and  in  lumber 
camps. 

Raising  Mules 

To  breed  good  mules  meeting  the  speci¬ 
fications  mentioned,  requires  that  good 
mules  be  bred  to  registered  jacks  which 
have  size,  quality  and  good  bone.  The 
American  jack  has  been  produced  by 
crossing  and  selection  from  the  various 
breeds  of  jacks  imported  from  the  old 
countries,  including  such  breeds  as  the 
Poitou,  Andalusian,  Italian,  Catalonian, 
Maltese  and  Majorcan.  American  breed¬ 
ers  selected  and  bred  for  more  size,  qual¬ 
ity,  weight  and  substance  than  that  pos¬ 


sessed  by  any  of  the  breeds  mentioned. 

The  Standard  Jack  and  Jennet  Regis¬ 
try  of  America,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  admits 
all  colors  for  registry.  However,  most 
ax-e  black  with  white  points.  For  initial 
registry  it  is  required  that  either  jacks  or 
jennets  must  stand  at  least  14  hands 
high.  It  is  further  required  that  jacks 
must  have  a  heart  girth  of  at  least  60 
inches,  and  measure  not  less  than  7% 
inches  around  the  front  cannon.  Require¬ 
ments  for  jennets  are  two  inches  less 
heart  girth  and  one-half  inch  less  can¬ 
non  measurement. 

If  jacks  are  to  be  used  on  mares,  it  is 
customary  to  raise  them  at  least  par¬ 
tially  in  company  with  filly  foals ;  other¬ 
wise  difficulties  are  often  encountered  to 
obtain  satisfactory  matings  due  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  specie  diffei'ence  involved.  Others 
kept  for  the  productioxx  of  jacks  are 
raised  exclusively  with  jennets.  In  the 
mule  breediixg  districts  such  jacks  are 
often  designed  as  jennet  or  mule  jacks. 
Some  breeders  put  considerable  stress  on 
the  set  and  spread  of  the  ears  of  jacks. 
If  spread  at  right  angles  and  measured 
over  the  top  at  the  tips  a  desii’ed  meas¬ 


urement  is  considered  to  be  33  inches 
or  more. 

Light  draft  or  farm  chunk  mares  with 
excellent  bone,  conformation,  quality, 
good  action  and  sound,  if  bred  to  regis¬ 
tered  American  Jacks,  will  pi’oduce 
mules  which  will  meet  definite  market  re¬ 
quirements  and  sell  at  top  prices. 

Without  Posterity 

When  species  are  crossed,  the  resultant 
offspring  is  known  as  a  hybrid,  and  is 
usually  entirely  or  partially  infertile.  The 
cause  for  such  sterility  is  attributed  by 
some  geneticists  and  physiologists  to  un¬ 
equal  and  unsympathetic  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  chromosomes,  which  are  the 
hereditary  character  carriers,  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  involved.  In  many  instances  there 
may  be  actual  physical  abnormalities  of 
the  primary  sex  organs  and  germ  cells 
which  also  prevent  fertility  of  the  hybrid. 

As  an  illustration  of  abnormal  chromo¬ 
some  arrangement  in  the  mule,  the  male 
parent  or  jack  has  65  chromosomes  in 
each  body  and  germ  cell,  while  the  mare 
has  only  60  chromosomes.  The  number  of 
chromosomes,  which  carry  the  hereditary 
detei’ininers  such  as  coat  color,  quality, 
size  and  all  the  other  many  complicated 


hereditary  factors,  are  always  constant 
for  any  given  species.  They  have  been 
carefully  determined  by  actual  count  un¬ 
der  the  microscope.  Just  before  fertiliza¬ 
tion  takes  place  nature  provides  that  the 
number  of  chromosomes  be  reduced  to 
one-half  the  original  number,  so  that  each 
parent  furnishes  half  the  hereditary  char¬ 
acter  of  its  offspring,  and  the  species 
number  of  chromosomes  remains  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  the  jack,  with  an  uneven 
number  of  chromosomes,  the  reduction 
division  is  in  the  ratio  of  32  and  33,  and 
the  resultant  union  with  the  30  from  the 
mare  gives  62  for  the  stud  mule  and  63 
for  the  mare  mule.  On  reduction  di¬ 
vision,  the  mule’s  chromosomes  have  an 
unequal  division  as  only  30  of  those  from 
the  female  parent  have  mates.  Micro¬ 
scopic  study  has  also  shown  that  there  is 
in  many  instances  an  actual  repulsion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sets  of  chromosomes,  in 
some  cases  such  disturbance  being  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  to  result  in  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  germ  cell. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  scientific  evi¬ 
dence,  on  my  last  trip  to  Texas  when  I 
visited  the  Texas  A  and  M  College,  Col¬ 
lege  Station,  Texas,  I  saw  an  old  mare 
mule  well  along  in  her  twenties,  which 
had  produced  foals  both  by  jacks  and 
stallions.  The  stud  foal  shown  on  the 
left  of  the  accompanying  illustration 
was  a  horse  of  unusual  intelligence 
and  beauty.  The  only  noticeably  differ¬ 
ent  physical  characteris¬ 
tic  was  his  somewhat  odd- 
shaped  slightly  droopy 
ears.  He  is  a  liigh-school 
horse  and  seemed  to  real¬ 
ize  he  was  on  special  ex¬ 
hibition,  so  that  he  could 
hardly  wait  to  pei-form 
his  ti’icks,  stieh  as  doing 
certain  complicated  move¬ 
ments  and  postux-es  on 
command.  He  was  to  be 
used  in  the  stud.  I  have 
not  heard  from  Prof.  I). 
W.  Williams,  head  of  the 
animal  husbandry  de¬ 
partment,  how  such  serv¬ 
ices  have  resulted.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have 
him  write  me  in  regard 
to  this  question. 

Other  hybrid  crosses  of 
interest  include  that  of  mating  Buffalo 
bulls  with  domestic  cows.  Where  such 
matings  have  been  made  the  hybrid  males 
have  proven  to  be  sterile,  while  about  12 
per  cent  of  the  hybrid  females  produced 
calves  by  service  to  both  bison  and  do¬ 
mestic  bulls.  With  the  quarter-bloods, 
about  50  per  cent  proved  fertile.  Boyd,  in 
reporting  this  experiment  in  the  Journal 
of  Heredity,  5,  189,  1914,  designates  the 
third  generation  crossbreds  as  “cattalo.” 

Due  to  their  immunity  to  Texas  fever, 
and  ability  to  resist  attacks  from  ticks 
and  flies,  Brahman,  Zebu  or  India  cattle 
are  frequently  crossed  with  beef  cows  on 
many  of  the  western  ranches.  While  the 
Brahman  is  distinctly  different  with  its 
heavy  shoulder  hump,  different  conforma¬ 
tion,  and  heavy  folds  of  loose  pendulous 
skin  around  the  throat  and  over  the 
brisket,  the  actual  species  crossing  is  ap¬ 
parently  not  nearly  so  voilent  as  those 
mentioned,  with  the  result  the  hybrids 
are  fertile.  They  are  more  i-esistant  to 
extreme  heat,  and  such  diseases  as  splen¬ 
etic  fevei’,  anthrax  and  foot  and  mouth 
disease.  Various  hi’eeds  of  these  cattle 
of  India  are  now  registei’ed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Brahman  Breedei's’  Association,  Hou¬ 
ston,  Texas. 


A  fertile  mare  mule,  center,  and  some  of  her  offspring.  She  produced  living  foals  by  both  jacks  and  stallions. 
,  Purchased  from  L.  T.  Branham,  Montalla,  Texas,  by  the  Texas  .4  and  M  College,  College  Station,  Texas. 


This  exceptionally  good  team  of  mules  owned  by  S.  IF.  Pendergast,  Oswego  River  A  span  of  farm  mules  oivned  by  Pardee  Bros.,  Cicero.  N.  Y.  They  weigh  about  2,600 
Stock  Farm  have  won  numerous  first  prizes  at  the  New  York  State  Fair.  pounds,  stand  15  hands,  and  have  been  very  satisfactory  for  farm  work. 
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FOR  ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.)  effectively 

DESTROYS  STOMACH  WORMS 

IN  SHEEP -ALSO  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS  &  HOOKWORMS 

SnOTHER  LIVESTOCK,  HOGS,  DOGS, etc. 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
job  without  ill  drug  effect — Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO.  650 
AND 
NO.  661 


Worm  Bulletin,  No. 
650  tells  you  the  right 
way  to  wormlivestock 
and  No.  661,  the  right 
way  to  worm  poultry. 
Helpful,  Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE  TO  DESK  N-39-F 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


REMOVES  WORMS 
INCREASES  FLOW  OP  URINE 
AIDS  DIGESTION 


cr 

To*' 

io*V^ 


Horses  affected  with  Bowel  Catarrh, 
Worms,  Kidney  or  Liver  disorders 
require  more  grain — can  do  less  work. 
Correct  these  conditions  promptly  with 
Dr.  Naylor’s  Tonic  for  Horses.  75^. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  y 


SWINE 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  Crossed  >6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
CH  ESTER-BER  KSH  I  RE  Crossed  (  old  at— 
DUR0C-P0LAND  Crossed  [  $5,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50 

H  AM  PSH I  RES  J  each 

SH0ATS  -  FEEDERS  -  ALL  AGES 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.  O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious 
waiting.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business  and  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  carry  on.  Pleasing  you  will  please  me.  Phone 
1091  -M  evening.  CHAS.  DAVIS, 

Residence  Carr  Road  -  CONCORD,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty ' Top  quality  pig-s,  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 

Cbesler  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  Chester,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 
6-7  «vks.  old.  $5.00  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $5.25  er„ 
10  weeks  extras,  $5.50  each. 

Will  ship  any  number  O.  O.  D— No  crating  charge. 


PIGS 


large  enough  to  eat,  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated  with 
serum,  crated,  C.  O.  D.  or 
money  back  guarantee.  If  not 
absolutely  satisfactory,  feed  and  return  express  collect. 
Polands,  Perks,  Duroes.  Hamps,  Chesters,  Roars, 
barrows  or  sows.  SHOATS  30  lbs.  $6,  40  lbs.  $7  each. 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Service  boars  $25  each  vaccinated  and  crated. 
Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub. 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AY R LAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Uerkshlre,  Perk  shire- York  shire 
6  weeks  $4.75,  7  weeks  $5,  8-9  weeks  $5.25,  12  weeks 
$6.  Large  fast  growing  stock.  Vaccination  extra.  No 
charge  crating.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old .  $5.00  eaeh. 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


Chester  &  Berkshire  and  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  S5.0  0  ea.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S4.75  ea. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


REG.  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS  Immuned. 

R,  A.  Hunter  &  Sons,  R.  No.  3,  West  Alexander,  Pa. 


Kentucky  Jersey  Cows  Set 
Breed  Record 

Averaging  465.80  pounds  butterfat,  8,- 
876  pounds  or  over  4,000  quarts  of  milk 
each  for  a  year  of  production  testing  re¬ 
cently  ended,  the  herd  of  purebred  Jer¬ 
sey  cows  owned  by  Terry  B.  Gaines, 
Riverview  Farms,  Carrollton,  Ky.,  has 
made  the  highest  average  butterfat  yield 
ever  made  in  the  United  States  by  a  Jer¬ 
sey  herd  averaging  50  or  more  cows  in 
milk  daily  in  an  official  herd  test.  The 
record  just  completed  exceeds  the  herd’s 
own  national  Jersey  record  for  herds 
averaging  60  or  more  cows  in  milk  daily 
established  in  1935  with  an  average 
yield  of  423.39  pounds  butterfat  per  cow. 
The  two  production  records  were  made  on 
twice-a-day  milking  under  the  usual  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  on  practical  farms 
where  modern  dairying  methods  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
of  70  cows  participating  in  the  test  just 
ended  were  bred  at  Riverview  Farms. 

Mr.  Gaines  is  a  former  member  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
for  several  years  was  State  Senator  from 
the  21st  district  of  Kentucky,  and  has 
long  been  prominent  in  the  tobacco  grow¬ 
ing  industry  and  as  a  breeder  of  Jersey 
cattle.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  his  own 
herd  of  Jerseys,  founded  about  25  years 
ago,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South. 


Jersey  Bull  to  Syria 

Fauvic  Xenia  Joe,  a  yearling  Jersey 
bull  of  aristocratic  pedigree  from  the 
purebred  Jersey  herd  at  Green  Village, 
N.  J.,  owned  by  Daniel  A.  Heald,  is  now 
crossing  the  Atlantic  on  a  long  voyage  to 
Beirut,  Syria,  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Heald 
to  the  American  College  of  Beirut.  After 
his  21-day  voyage  Fauvic  Xenia  Joe  will 
join  the  demonstration  herd  of  Jerseys 
owned  by  the  College.  The  Jersey  herd 
was  established  several  years  ago  and  has 
had  an  important  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dairying  in  Syria. 

Fauvic  Xenia  Joe  is  a  Jersey  of  excel¬ 
lent  conformation  and  of  high  producing 
ancestry.  His  sire,  Fauvic’s  Wilful 
Blonde,  has  several  daughters  in  the 
Heald  herd  which  have  made  high  produc¬ 
tion  records,  and  his  dam  won  the  Silver 
Medal  award  of  the  American  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club,  national  organization  of  Jersey 
breeders,  for  the  high  yield  of  598.63  lbs. 
butterfat,  11,116  lbs.  milk,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  quarts  of  milk  in  305  days. 
His  maternal  grandam  was  also  a  high- 
producing  cow  and  qualified  for  a  Gold 
Medal  award  with  the  high  yield  of 
712.82  lbs.  butterfat  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Heald’s  herd  of  purebred  Jersey 
cattle  at  his  Silver  Lake  Farm,  Green 
\  illage,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  leading  .herds 
of  this  breed  in  the  East.  During  the 
past  year  two  of  the  herd  sires  have  won 
Silver  Medal  awards  of  the  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  for  the  high  production 
of  cows  which  they  sired,  Xenia’s  Prai¬ 
rie  Sultan,  grandsire  of  the  bull  which 
Mr.  Heald  has  presented  to  the  American 
College  of  Beirut,  being  one  of  these  bulls. 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER.  CONN. 


WOOL  WflNTED 

W  w  fca  tion  guarant< 

■  -  B.  CONOVE 


WOOL— I  specialize 
»  in  wool.  Satisfac- 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


WOOL 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  for  Wool. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Ship  to 

SOKALNER  BROS.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WOOL 


WANTED.  Good  Prices.  Also  Hides  and 
Pelts.  Ship  to  LIVINGSTON’S,  Lxuea.ter.  Pa. 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 
We  have  a  half  brother  of  America’s 
greatest  Belgian  Show  Stallion,  Rudy 
d’Or  No.  17412.  He  is  33  mos.  old. 

Wl.  2150  lb.  We  think  be  is  the  best  colt 
of  bis  age  in  America.  We  Have  Many  Other 
Good  Ones.  Terms  to  Responsible  Parlies. 

MIDDLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Agent 
40  Miles  West  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  Rt.  87 
MIDDLEFIELD  OHIO 


FOR  SALE — Reg.  2  Yr.  Old  BelgianStalllon.  Color  Roan, 
weight  1800.  Sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur.  Dam:  Mar¬ 
garet  Farceur,  ash  GllOVK  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 


A»  Qtnel  the  Grand  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon- 
m  OtUU  bellcar,  of  Kontact.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Fee  $75.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


M  Registered  Percheron  Stallions  of  breeding  age. 
*  Carnot  Blood.  B.  C.  DOTTERER  -  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Charlton,  Iowa. 


DREG,  OUflftlC  All  a<?es  FOR  SALE.  ItuHsell  F, 
UROC  Oil  I I1C  Puttington.  Selplo  Center,  Ji  .Y . 


11  I  p  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.  S10  each.  ITnre- 
°  >•  lated  pairs,  *20.  H.  HILL, SENECA  FALLS,  N.  V, 

r^r-  SHEEP 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  at  reasonable  prices 
EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER  -  Arlington,  Vermont 


RABBITS 


RABBITS  WANTED  CHINCHILLAS 

Either  sex,  4%  to  «  lbs.  l8o  per  lb.  delivered.  Stock 
must  be  sound  in  health.  Can  also  use  other  breeds. 
State  full  particulars. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 


RARRITC  Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock.  Write  for  prices 
RHBDIIJ  »V.  Ji.  CROUTHAMEL  .  Stuyvtsant,  New  York 


ESCO  N  l-AG-RA 


Cools  Milk  to  the  Very  Top 


and  1,982,570 

ICY  COLD  WATER  is  always  up  on  the 
necks  of  the  cans  — the  ESCO 
“NI-AG-RA”  is  the  only  milk  cooler  that 
maintains  a  constant  water  level — above 
the  milk  level  in  the  can — whether  you 
have  only  one  can  in  the  Cooler  or  it  is 
filled  to  capacity.  ALL  the  MILK  in 
EVERY  CAN  is  cooled  to  50  degrees 
(and  lower)  in  one  hour  or  less. 

See  in  the  illustrations  how  the  exclu¬ 
sive  patented  Automatic  High  Water 
Leveler  works.  See  why  it  is  the  only 
milk  cooler  that  cools  all  of  the  milk  in 
every  can  night  and  morning  to  a  uni¬ 
form  temperature. 

Write  today  —  get  FREE  BOOKLET 
describing  in  detail  the  24  special  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  New  ESCO  “NI-AG-RA”. 

REMEMBER  IT  IS 
THE  ONLY  MILK 
COOLER  THAT 
COOLS  ALL  THE 
MILK  IN  EVERY  CAN. 

The  New  ESCO  “NI-AG-RA”  Milk 
Coolers  range  from  2  to  21  can  capacity. 

ESCO  CABINET  COMPANY 

559  EAST  BIDDLE  ST.,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Exclusive  Patented 

HIGH 

WATER 

LEVELER 

Does  It! 


Model  "A -6" 
ESCO 
"NI-AG-RA” 
ready 


to  receive  milk  for  cooling. 


.Even  with 
only  1  can  in 
place  the  icy 


cold  water  is  up  on  the  neck. 


Here  we  see 
the  3  cans  of 
night  milk... 
All  arein  "up 
to  their 
chins”  and 
will  be  cool¬ 


ed  to  below  50°  in  an  hour. 


With  the  3 
morning  cans 
added  (6  in 
all)  the  water 
level  is  cor¬ 
rect  and  all 
will  be 


properly  cooled  in  1  hour. 


-yr—m 

1  I 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

JERSEYS 

SHUKTHUKJMS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpote,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the  j 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  ia 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

SELL  JERSEY  MILK  UNDER 
the  CREAMLINE  Trade-Mark 

If  you  are  selling  Jersey  milk,  use  of  the 
Jersey  Creamline  trade-mark  will  help  you 
to  increase  your  profits.  Write  for  rules  and 
regulations  and  learn  how  to  qualify  as  a 
user  of  this  trade-mark. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324-R  West  23rd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Manager  Bethesda,  Md. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

GUERNSEYS 

BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Outstanding  registered  heifers  from  the 
best  families,  and  splendid  commercial 
heifers  for  sale.  Ready  to  breed  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  few  ehoice  young  bulls  of  the 
real  Angus  type.  Write  for  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  inc.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  females.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smith ville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

ANDELOT  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Aberdeen  Angus  are  the  popular  beef  cattle  of  the 
East.  Andelot  Aberdeen  Angus  are  "quality  cattle.’' 
The  East  demands  quality  beef  and  will  pay  a 
premium  for  it.  Convert  your  surplus  grass  and 
home  grown  feeds  into  quality  beef.  Registered 
breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  literature. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Inc.,  Worton,  Maryland 

SPRING  FARM  GUERNSEYS  gg 

old  from  A.  It.  Sires  and  Dams.  For  particulars  apply  to 

THOMAS  JOHNSON.  Mgr.,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 

AY  RSHIRES 

AUCTION  SALE  1  P.  M.  JUNE  10  SadAS 

ited,  Blood-Tested  Ayrshires.  18  choice  young  milk 
cows,  bred  heifers,  yearlingrs  and  calves,  vearling  bull 
and  bull  calf.  M.  J.  ROONEY.  Fayetteville.  New  York 

GUINEA  PIGS 

WANTED  — GUINEA  PIGS! 

Any  quantity  over  9  oz.,  30  cents  eaeh  delivered. 

ROCKLAND  FARMS  -  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y 

200  AYRSHIRES  TO  PICK  FROM 

You  want  an  Ayrshire  or  two.  We  have  them 

FOLLY  QUARTERS  FARM,  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

.*.  DOGS 

HEREFORDS 

Rare  Great  Pyrenees  Puppies  Snho* ami 

estates.  Priced  from  $75.00.  History  and  pictures 
on  request.  FAYE  -  Rhinebeck,  New  York 

HEREFORDS 

Purebred  Here  fords.  S  young  bulls,  breeding  age.  6 
yearling  heifers.  10  young  cows  with  calves  at  foot. 

New  Foundland  Pups 

WILLIAM  Ck  THOMPSON  *  Englishtown,  New  Jersey 

uo  not  write”.  Come  and  see. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON  R.  D.  No.  2  Jamesvllle,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Bulls,  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

FRED  J.  BROWN  -  Du  BOIS,  PENNA. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  x''™";syep«Karm 

m?FAT  nANFQ  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies 

uftLrt‘  IL/HILO  FABMH0LM  -  New  Paltz,  N. 

. 

HOLSTEINS 

™*Ef  PEDIGREED  COLLIES 

FOR  SALE! 

Registered  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers. 

fresh.  Registered  Jersey  Heifers,  8  to  18  months  old  2 
Reg.  Guernseys  and  Grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey  Heif¬ 
ers.  T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  SPOT  FARM8,  Tully,  N.  y 

poll  SALE— FEMALE  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. 
•  Mrs.  Mabel  Collier  •  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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Woman  and  Home 

Plowman’s  Dawn 


Beauty  on  the  Pantry  Shelf 

Did  you  know  there  is  beauty  as  well 
as  food  value  in  a  jar  of  honey?  A  beauty 
aid  in  our  grandmother’s  day,  it  is  coming 
back  into  use  and  some  beauty  parlors 
are  using  it  successfully. 

Honey  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
true  cosmetic.  It  is  an  ingredient  of 
many  fine  creams  and  lotions  today.  And 
it  is  very  nourishing  and  refining  to  the 
skin.  A  most  effective  lotion  is  made  by 
blending  one  tablespoon  of  sweet  almond 
oil  and  two  tablespoons  of  strained  honey. 
The  skin  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
before  the  lotion  is  applied.  It  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  about  half  an  hour  and 
then  removed  with  a  soft  cloth  and  tepid 
water.  Then  a  mild  astringent  should  be 
applied  to  close  the  pores  and  tone  up  the 
skin. 

Honey  packs  are  indeed  beneficial  to 
the  skin  for  they  cleanse,  bleach  and 
soften  it.  These  packs  are  very  simple  to 
make  and  equally  simple  to  use.  The  in¬ 
gredients  for  making  them  may  possibly 
be  found  right  on  your  pantry  shelf. 
Simply  combine  enough  honey  with  half  a 
cup  of  bran,  white  flour  or  almond  meal 
to  make  a  smooth  paste.  A  few  drops  of 
rose  water  may  be  added  to  make  its  con¬ 
sistency  smoother,  if  the  paste  seems  too 
thick. 

Cleanse  your  face  thoroughly  with  a 
good  cleansing  cream  and  after  removing 
the  cream,  gently  spread  a  bit  of  nourish¬ 
ing  cream  around  your  eyes  and  mouth. 
Now  apply  the  paste  generously  over  your 
entire  face,  omitting  your  eyes.  Allow 
the  pack  to  remain  at  least  half  an  hour 
while  you  relax.  And  by  the  way,  relaxa¬ 
tion  is  an  important  part  of  any  beauty 
treatment.  Then  remove  the  pack  with 
tepid  water  and  a  soft  cloth.  As  a  final 
step,  apply  a  good  astringent  to  tone  the 
skin.  This  treatment  will  leave  your  skin 
smooth  and  velvety.  Use  this  mask  twice 
a  month  and  watch  youth  creep  into  your 
face. 

A  honey  facial  proceeds  along  simple 
lines,  too.  Massage  cleansing  cream  into 
your  face  and  wipe  it  off.  Then  place  a 
soft  cloth  which  has  been  dipped  in  warm 
witch  hazel  over  the  entire  face  and  al¬ 
low  to  remain  for  five  minutes.  Following 
this  treatment  dip  the  fingers  in  strained 
honey  and  pat  it  gently  into  your  face 
until  the  entire  surface  has  a  generous 
coating  of  honey.  Now  pat  the  face  until 
it  tingles,  occasionally  dipping  the  fingers 
into  the  honey.  Then  relax  for  about  15 
minutes  and  remove  the  honey  with  soft 
cloths  dipped  in  warm  water.  Finish  with 
applications  of  cold  water  or  rub  the  face 
with  a  piece  of  ice. 

Given  regularly  these  simple  beauty 
treatments  in  combination  with  proper 
diet  and  good  habits,  bring  a  lovely  skin 
within  the  grasp  of  every  woman.  Truly 
a  woman’s  most  important  beauty  asset 
is  a  lovely  skin.  MBS.  B.  N. 


Some  Home  Remedies 

As  The  It.  N.-Y.  came  this  morning, 
too  tired  after  planting  and  digging  to  do 
more,  I  sat  and  enjoyed  the  items.  I 
found  in  it,  and  think  perhaps  I  also 
know,  a  few  remedies  that  might  help 
someone  when  in  a  tight  place,  as  we  all 
have  been  sometime  or  other,  especially  if 
a  long  way  from  a  doctor. 

Of  course  the  telephone  is  such  a  very 
great  help,  but  in  case  of  a  cut,  where 
bleeding  is  excessive  and  won’t  stop,  just 
rush  for  the  black  pepper,  (yes,  I  said 
black  pepper),  shake  it  on  plentifullly 
(not  just  a  bit),  and  bind  up  the  cut, 
pepper  and  all,  and  see  the  results. 

Also  when  there  is  a  bad  burn  in  the 
household,  just  take  common  lard,  mix  in 
all  the  flour  it  will  absorb,  make  a  ball 
of  the  thick  stuff,  and  plaster  all  over  the 
burn  thickly.  Let  it  stay  on  three  days, 
remove,  add  still  another  application  and 
bind  on  again.  Easy  but  very  effective. 
Often  children  get  a  bad  burn  by  grab¬ 
bing  a  hot  article.  The  tender  skin  is 
badly  seared,  if  not  torn  into  the  flesh.  A 
little  boy  we  knew  did  just  that.  The  hot 
article  had  to  be  pulled  from  his  hand, 
taking  the  skin  and  some  of  the  flesh  clear 
to  the  bone  of  the  tiny  fingers.  We 
called  the  doctor  and  he  said  that  he 
would  have  a  crippled  hand  all  his  life. 
I  don't  know  what  the  doctor  did,  but  an 
old  woman  of  the  same  place  met  the 
father  and  asked  what  the  matter  was 
with  the  boy,  he  had  cried  all  day.  He 
told  her  and  she  said,  “Get  a  cup  of  lard, 
mix  into  it  all  the  flour  you  can,  make  a 
ball  of  the  soft  stuff,  let  him  hold  it  in 
his  little  drawn  hand.”  They  did  as  she 
directed,  and  the  boy  went  to  sleep  in  10 
minutes.  The  doctor  later  asked  the 
father  how  the  hand  had  healed  and  what 
he  had  done  to  it.  On  being  told  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Well,  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.”  So  I  pass  along  these  two  small 
remedies  to  members  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  because  I  have  seen  the  test  of 
their  worth.  MBS.  E.  e.woodwaed. 


There  is  a  glory  of  the  day 

That  city  dwellers  cannot  know, 

When  night,  in  silence,  steals  away, 
When  sunshine  comes  and  shadows  go. 

The  early  plowman  in  the  field 
Lifts  up  his  eyes  to  coming  morn, 

And  reverently  he  stays  his  task 
And  watches  as  the  day  is  born. 


Carolina  Favorites 

Carolina  Chicken.  —  One  three-pound 
chicken,  one  cup  bread  crumbs,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  butter,  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
two  tablespoons  water,  one-half  cup 
minced  salt  pork,  salt  and  pepper.  Cut 
chicken  in  pieces.  Dip  in  eggs  which 
have  been  seasoned  and  diluted  with  wa¬ 
ter.  Roll  in  bread  crumbs.  Fry  pork  in 
heavy  roaster  until  crisp  and  brown.  Add 
chicken.  Brown  slowly.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper,  dot  with  butter,  cover 
and  bake  in  slow  oven,  325  degrees,  for 
about  three  hours  or  until  the  chicken  is 
tender.  Remove  the  chicken  and  make 
a  medium  thick  sauce  of  drippings. 

Hominy  Spoon  Bread — Two  eggs,  half 
cup  hominy,  tablespoon  melted  butter, 
three  cups  milk,  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups 
whole  cornmeal,  cup  boiling  water.  Scald 
meal  with  water  and  combine  with  re¬ 
maining  ingredients  in  order  given.  Turn 
into  shallow  buttered  pan  or  baking  dish. 
Bake  30  to  40  minutes  in  moderate  oven. 


The  very  trees  seem  now  to  stand 
More  silently,  as  if  in  prayer. 

The  song  of  birds  is  hushed  and  still. 
There  is  a  glory  in  the  air. 

He  stands  this  moment  silently, 

His  feet  pressed  deep  into  the  sod, 
The  city  dweller  cannot  know 
Such  unity  of  man — and  God. 

— Chester  Ilolt  Fulmer. 


Strawberries 

Strawberry  Chiffon  Fie. — Crush  straw¬ 
berries,  measure  one  cup  of  strawberry 
juice  and  pulp,  add  one  cup  sugar  and  al¬ 
low  to  stand  about  half  hour.  Add  one 
tablespoon  plain  gelatin  to  one-fourth  cup 
cold  water.  Add  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt 
and  one-lialf  cup  hot  water  and  stir  until 
dissolved.  Add  strawberry  mixture  and 
tablespoon  lemon  juice.  Cool,  and  when 
thick  fold  in  half  cup  cream  which  has 
been  whipped  and  two  egg  whites  beaten 
stiff.  Turn  mixture  into  baked  shell  and 
chill.  Just  before  serving  garnish  with 
whipped  cream  and  whole  strawberries. 

Fresh  Strawberry  Ice  Cream.  —  Two 
eggs,  one-half  cup  sugar,  pinch  salt,  one 
pint  whipping  cream,  one-half  cup  milk 
and  one  cup  crushed  strawberries.  Beat 
egg  whites,  add  yolks  one  at  a  time,  add 
sugar.  Beat  cream  and  combine  with 
other  ingredients,  adding  milk  last.  Pour 
into  tray  of  refrigerator  and  stir  occa¬ 
sionally  until  almost  frozen.  B.  s. 
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Timely  Recipes 

Canning  Beets. — Beet  time  will  soon 
be  with  us.  Boil  young  beets  until  ten¬ 
der.  Peel  and  quarter  if  larger  than  a 
hen  egg.  To  one  quart  of  vinegar  add 
one  cup  of  sugar  and  one  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Let  come  to  a  boil,  add  beets  and 
boil  five  minutes,  then  can  and  seal.  These 
will  keep  indefinitely. 

Canned  Pumpkin. — Prepare  pumpkin 
as  for  stewing,  cook  and  stir  until  rather 
dry.  For  each  quart  of  cooked  pumpkin 
allow  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  of  mace, 
one  of  nutmeg  and  one  of  cinnamon ;  add 
two  cups  of  sugar,  boil  and  stir  30  min¬ 
utes  and  can.  This  makes  delicious  cus¬ 
tards,  with  the  addition  of  one  egg  to 
each  pint  of  pumpkin,  half  a  cup  of 
cream,  half  cup  of  milk;  bake  slowly  in 
one  crust,  serve  with  whipped  cream 
sweetened  to  taste  and  flavored  with 
vanilla. 

Chicken  Salad. — Cut  fine  three  cups  of 
cold  chicken  that  has  been  stewed  tender, 
1  Vi  cups  of  celery,  one-fourth  cup  of 
green  pimento  or  pepper,  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  Mix  and  chill  before  serving, 
mix  with  114  cups  of  mayonnaise.  Ar¬ 
range  on  lettuce  leaves,  garnish  with 
white  and  yolks  of  eggs  to  resemble 
daisies. 

For  the  Cooky  Jar. — Cream  two-thirds 
cup  of  butter,  1%  cups  of  sugar,  two 
eggs,  juice  of  two  oranges,  grated  rinds 
of  twro  oranges.  Mix  well,  then  sift  414 
cups  of  flour  with  three  tablespoons  of 
baking  powder.  Add  the  other  ingredi¬ 
ents;  roll  thin,  bake  in  a  rather  hot  oven. 
Nice  for  lunch.  mbs.  d.  b.  p. 


MILLIONS  ARE  SAYING 


"FILL  IT  UP  WITH 


.it’s  the 
best  oil  I’ve 
ever  used” 


TAKE  THE  WORD  of  these 
motorists  who  have  proved 
Mobiloil  economy  . . .  drive  in  and 
have  your  crankcase  refilled  with 
correct  grade  of  summer  Mobiloil. 

Users  report  up  to  50%  more 
miles  with  this  remarkable  oil! 
Engine  clean-ups  reduced !  Repairs 
due  to  lubrication  ended ! 

Here’s  the  reason.  Mobiloil  is 
made  by  Socony-Vacuum’s  Clear- 
osol  Process.  It’s  free  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  oil  that  break  down  and 
form  carbon,  gum,  and  sludge. 

Mobiloil  gives  your  engine  100% 
protection,  no  matter  what  type  of 
bearing  it  has,  or  how  high  the 
engine  temperature. 

Get  Mobiloil  for  safe  summer 
driving.  Drive  in  today  at  the  Sign 
of  the  Flying  Red  Horse. 
SOCONY-VACUUM  OlL  COMPANY,  INC. 


Mobiloil 


See  the  1936  Mobiloil  chart 

for  correct  grade  for  your  car 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Breathing 

Does  your  child  breathe  through  his 
mouth  instead  of  his  nose?  Does  he 
snore  while  he  is  asleep?  If  the  answer 
is  “yes”  it  is  likely  that  he  has  what  we 
call  “adenoids.” 

Adenoid  tissue  lies  in  the  upper,  back 
part  of  the  throat.  When  it  becomes 
hypertrophied,  that  is  abnormally  in¬ 
creased  in  size,  it  interferes  with  the  nasal 
passage’s  opening  and  making  breathing 
through  the  nose  so  difficult  that  uncon¬ 
sciously  the  mouth  drops  open  to  let  the 
air  in. 

This  is  nOt  good  for  either  a  child  or 
adult.  It  not  only  gives  the  face  a  stupid 
expression  but  allows  organisms  to  enter 
the  body  that  would  not  be  able  to  enter 
through  the  nose.  The  nose  is  especially 
built  to  take  care  of  incoming  air.  In  the 
center  is  a  hone  which  divides  it  into  two 
narrow  parts  and  the  turbinated  bones 
higher  up  make  the  opening  very  narrow 
indeed.  This  makes  it  impossible  for  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  dangerous  size  to  be  snuffed  up 
the  nose  easily. 

The  nasal  passages  are  thickly  lined 
and  freely  supplied  with  blood  vessels  so 
that  even  in  the  very  coldest  weather  air 
taken  in  through  the  nose  is  warmed  and 
moistened  while  that  which  goes  through 
the  mouth  is  not  thus  tempered.  The  nose 
is  lined  also  with  minute  hairs  which 
serve  as  filters  and  keep  out  all  save  the 
air  itself. 

When  adenoid  tissue  interferes  with 
nasal  breathing  and  forces  mouth  breath¬ 
ing  instead  it  is  very  easy  for  infection 
and  for  foreign  bodies  to  be  breathed  into 
the  throat  and  lungs.  For  this  reason  a 
child  or  adult  who  is  troubled  with  this 
complaint,  should  be  treated  by  a  physi¬ 
cian  or  a  nose  and  throat  surgeon  who 
will  remove  the  excessive  tissue  and  bring 
relief.  This  removal  is  not  difficult  nor  is 
it  vei’y  paipful.  It  can  be  done  in  the 
doctor’s  office  and  the  patient  can  go 
home  afterward. 

Mouth  breathing  often  develops  in  a 
child  who  sucks  his  thumb.  Thumb  suck¬ 
ing  should  not  be  permitted  for  this  and 
for  other  reasons.  It  is  a  very  bad  habit. 

When  a  cold  stuffs  up  the  nasal  pass¬ 
ages  mouth  breathing  may  be  unavoid¬ 
able.  This  condition  will  also  result,  as 
a  rule,  in  heavy  breathing  and  snoring 
during  sleep.  But  even  when  free  from 
all  signs  of  a  cold  there  are  people  who 
snore  in  such  stentorian  tones  that  they 
keep  all  those  awake  who  are  within  pos¬ 
sible  hearing. 

When  this  is  the  case,  if  adenoids  are 
not  to  blame,  there  may  be  other  forms 
of  nasal  obstruction.  The  turbinated 
bone,  mentioned  above,  may  need  surgical 
attention.  Or  there  may  be  present  what 
is  called  a  “spur;”  this  is  a  bony  growth 
on  the  septum — the  partition  between  the 
nostrils.  Chronic  or  acute  nasal  catarrh 
also  causes  the  tissues  to  swell  and  ob¬ 
structs  nasal  breafliing  and  causes  a  per¬ 
son  to  snore.  Enlarged  or  infected  tonsils 
may  also  cause  snoring.  Polypii — little 
nasal  tumors — are  also  frequent  offend¬ 
ers  and  should  be  removed  by  a  doctor. 

As  people  grow  old  they  are  increas¬ 
ingly  inclined  to  be  snorers  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
throat,  taut  and  firm  in  earlier  life,  is 
now  relaxed  and  flaccid. 

Snoring  may  become  a  habit  and  once 
well  established  it  is  difficult  to  overcome. 
For  this  reason  if  anyone  snores  before 
he  is  40  steps  should  be  taken  to  check 
him  before  it  is  too  late. 

All  nose  and  throat  conditions  should 
be  examined  by  a  nose  and  throat  spe¬ 
cialist  if  possible,  if  impossible  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  practitioner  who  will  then  recom¬ 
mend  a  specialist  if  one  is  needed. 

If  after  all  contributing  causes  have 
been  carefully  removed  the  person  still 
snores  one  of  the  following  measures  may 
have  to  be  resorted  to.  Arrange  the  bed 
so  that  the  offender  cannot  sleep  on  his 
back  hut  will  have  to  remain  on  his 
stomach  or  on  his  side  to  be  comfortable. 
Tie  a  bandage  over  the  mouth.  Fasten 
a  bandage  up  over  the  head  and  down 
under  the  chin  so  that  the  lower  jaw  can¬ 
not  fall  open. 

Occasionally  one  sees  advertised  chin 
bands  to  prevent  snoring.  (The  writer 
has  never  actually  seen  any  of  these  chin 
supporters  nor  knows  where  they  might 
be  purchased.)  beulah  France,  r.  n. 


Filling  Floor  Cracks 

An  economical  and  practical  filler  for 
rough  floors  may  be  made  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  wood  ashes  and  flour  and 
wetting  just  so  it  binds  together  with 
cold  water.  I  read  this  about  15  years 
ago  in  a  school  paper  and  it  has  proven 
such  a  practical  means  of  smoothing  up 
uneven  places  in  floors  and  walls  that  I 
wish  to  pass  the  idea  along.  L  z. 


Old  “Orange  Pear”  Tree 

We  have  an  “orange  pear”  tree  which 
we  know  is  more  than  100  years  old.  I 
have  asked  two  elderly  residents  in  town 
if  they  knew  of  any  other  “orange  pear” 
trees  and  they  said  they  believed  ours  is 
the  only  one.  These  pears  are  of  quite 
good  size,  in  fact  some  are  most  as  large 
as  our  Clapp  Favorites.  They  have  a  fine 
flavor  and  we  like  them  as  well  as  we  do 
the  Clapp  Favorite.  They  ripen  early 
in  August  which  is  much  earlier  than 
ordinary  pears.  Each  year  I  sweet 
pickle  some.  The  recipe  is  as  follows : 

Seven  pounds  pears,  three  pounds 
granulated  sugar,  iy2  pints  vinegar  (if 
vinegar  is  extra  strong  use  1  *4  pints), 
one  teaspoon  ground  cloves,  one  teaspoon 
ground  cinnamon  (tie  spices  up  in  a 
cloth).  A  few  pieces  of  stick  cinnamon. 
Cook  until  pears  are  tender  and  seal  in 
sterilized  fruit  jars  in  same  manner  as 
you  do  any  fruit. 

We  would  be  very  much  interested  to 
hear  from  any  other  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
who  may  have  an  old  “orange  pear”  tree. 

I  am  also  sending  a  recipe  for  tomato 
butter:  10  pounds  ripe  tomatoes  (re¬ 
move  skins),  five  pounds  brown  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  ground  cinnamon  (not 
tied  up),  two  oranges  sliced  very  thin 
(use  rind).  Cook  slowly  all  day.  Put 
this  up  as  you  do  jelly.  This  is  good  for 
sandwiches  and  could  be  used  for  filling 
between  layer  cakes,  mavis  page  downs. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1719 — Bolero  Jacket 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  11, 
13,  15  and  17  years. 
Size  15  requires  2 Va 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
39  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


479  —  Attractive 

Apron!  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes 
smal,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium 
size  requires  1%  yd. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  4%  yds.  of 
binding.  Ten  cents. 


1691  —  Smart  Undie 
Ensemble.  This  style 
is  designed  in  sizes 
14,  16,  18  years,  36, 
38  and  40-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  2*4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
1  yd.  of  lace  for  up¬ 
per  edge  and  1%  yd. 
of  lace  for  lower 
edge  for  slip,  and  1 
yd.  of  35-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  1*A  yd.  of 
lace  for  panties.  Ten 
cents. 


1721  —  Individual 
Sports  Dress.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16.  18 

years,  36.  38  and  40- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3(4 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  *4  yd.  of 
27  -  in.  contrasting 
for  scarf  and  4(4 
yds.  of  braid.  Ten 
cents. 


New  Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents, 

Send  all  pattern  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York, 


Something  Different 

Iu  “Ye  Olden  Days,”  when  appetites 
became  slightly  jaded  and  food  lost  its 
savor,  Grandmother  said,  “What  you 
need  is  some  sassafras  tea  and  some  bit¬ 
ters,”  then  she  proceeded  to  prepare  and 
administer  her  prescription.  And,  if  this 
dosage  did  not  whet  the  appetite  to  the 
desired  keenness,  then  a  mixture  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  molasses  was  resorted  to  for  a 
tonic  and  blood  purifier.  Small  wonder 
that  drastic  measures  were  needed  when 
one  considers  the  heavy  concentrated  diet 
of  meats,  potatoes,  beans,  sweets  and  hot 


Patchwork  Pattern 


California  Oak  Leaf. — This  quilt  is  pretty  made 
up  in  green  and  red,  the  washable  ginghams  be¬ 
ing  used,  or  one  can  use  the  old-fashioned  prints 
or  calico.  The  leaves  are  in  green  and  the  other 
blocks  in  red.  The  design  is  appliqued  onto  a 
muslin  block  about  16  inches  square  and  these 
blocks  joined  with  white  blocks  of  even  size.  A 
plain  white  border  is  used.  It  will  require  about 
two  yards  of  each  color  for  an  average-sized 
quilt.  The  price  of  the  pattern  is  15  cents,  or 
any  two  quilt  patterns  for  25  cents,  or  one  pat¬ 
tern  and  the  quilt  pattern  catalog  for  25  cents. 
Send  orders  to  Pattern  Department,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York. 

breads  most  common  then.  Sassafras  tea 
was  not  so  hard  to  take  at  all,  especially 
if  sweetened  with  honey,  but  the  “bitters” 
and  sulphur-molasses  concoction  one  can 
be  very  happy  without. 

Today  we  take  our  “bitters”  and 
“Spring  tonics”  in  pleasanter  and  more 
healthful  ways.  By  using  less  meats  and 
other  concentrated  foods,  by  being  gener¬ 
ous  with  spinach,  kale,  cabbage,  lettuce, 
raw-grated  carrot,  both  dried  and  fresh 
fruits — especially  the  citrus  ones — we  no 
longer  need  to  “thin  our  blood”  in  the 
Spring.  Yet,  with  all  these  precautions 
and  the  wider  range,  more  varied  diets 
which  afford  a  greater  supply  of  vitamins, 
there  still  comes  times  when  our  appe¬ 
tites  lag  and  we  want  something  different. 

Some  bright  Spring  morning  about  10 
o'clock,  when  your  thoughts  were  un¬ 
willingly  turning  towTard  dinner  (or 
lunch  as  the  case  may  be),  preparation 
and  you  were  wishing  you  had  something 
to  get  that  would  taste  really  good,  did 
you  ever  have  the  Man  of  the  House  come 
in  and  say,  “Let's  go  green-hunting?” 
And  did  you  need  a  second  invitation? 
Not  to  go  green-hunting.  You  pause  only 
long  enough  to  pop  some  potatoes  into 
the  oven  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
some  eggs,  then  armed  with  basket  and 
knives  you  set  out  up  the  old  abandoned 
railroad  track,  or  along  the  old  stone 
wall  where  the  dandelions  grow,  or  to  the 
locust  grove  on  a  southern  slope  where 
wild  lettuce  flourishes  in  pale  green  ten¬ 
derness  or  perhaps  down  in  the  meadow 
where  the  watercress  dabbles  its  pungent 
leaves  in  a  friendly  little  brook. 

Back  at  the  house  one  sorts  and  washes 
the  greens  while  the  other  cuts  in  fine 
bits  two  or  three  thin  slices  of  bacon,  lets 
it  fry  a  light  brown,  adds  one  tablespoon 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  one 
cup  of  mild  vinegar,  then  bringing  all  to 
a  boil,  pours  it  over  the  greens  heaped  in 
a  dish.  The  potatoes  have  baked  to  a 
mealy  whiteness,  the  eggs  hard-boiled,  yet 
tender.  You  slice  the  brown  bread,  bring 
a  generous  slice  of  yellow  butter  on  a 
blue  plate,  get  a  glass  of  applecot  con¬ 
serve — and  that  tired  feeling  is  gone,  the 
zest  for  food  is  there. 

To  make  applecot  conserve,  stew  dried 
apricots  after  soaking  them  overnight, 
and  an  equal  amount  of  tart  apples, 
mashing  each  to  a  pulp  separately  when 
done.  Combine  and  for  each  cup  of  pulp 
add  two- thirds  cup  of  light  brown  sugar. 
Cook  slowly  to  prevent  burning,  for  one- 
half  hour,  and  pour  into  sterilized 
glasses. 

How  much  we  miss  in  life  if  we  fail  to 
pause  in  the  hurry  and  routine  to  enjoy 
occasional  intervals  of  “something  differ¬ 
ent.”  Like  the  sweetness  of  a  half-for- 
gotten  fragrance  they  linger  in  our  mem¬ 
ories  : 

“They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils.” 

From  “The  Daffodils”  by  William 
Wordsworth.  MRS.  B.  t.  j. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
and  GLACIER  PARK 

Nature  has  done  much  toward  mak  - 
ing  the  world  port  of  Seattle  a  city  of 
unusualbeauty  and  interest  to  the  tour¬ 
ing  vacationist.  Rimmed  by  the  snow¬ 
capped  ranges  of  the  Cascade  and 
Olympic  Mountains. .  .within  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  Mt.  Rainier.Tacoma,  Portland, 
Spokane,  all  the  great  Pacific  North¬ 
west  . . .  and  Glacier  National  Park. 

No  matter  what  else  you  see,  visit 
Glacier  National  Park,  “The  Land  of  the 
Shining  Mountains’’.  Here  the  colorful 
Montana  Rockies,  glacier-fed  lakes  of 
^  romantic  beauty,  and  ancient  glaciers 
if  combine  to  offer  an  unsurpassed  scenic 
vacation  land. 

Special  low  rates  and  personally  escort- 
ed  tours  enable  you  to  enjoy  a  Glacier 
Park  and  Pacific  Northwest  vacation  trip 
at  most  reasonable  cost  this  year. 

Add  Extra  Enjoyment  to  Your 
Trip  by  Traveling  on  the 

I;  Air-Conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUILDER 

j-  FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 

Great  Northern 

RAILWAY  bdwu-n 

CHICAGO  ★  ST.  PAUL  ★  MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE  *  SEATTLE  ★  TACOMA  *  PORTLAND 

“Write  Rural  New-Yorher 
Tour  Director,  or  see  your 
local  railway  ticket  agent, 
or  write  M.  M.  Hubbert, 
General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  Great  Northern 
Railway,  595  Fifth  Avenue 
at  48th  Street,  New  York 
City.  ” 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world 
looks  punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything 
else.  25c  at  all  drug  stores.  (£11935,  C.M.Co. 

M  M  BUYS  ENOUGH 

WALL  PAPER 

III  To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 
M  M.  B W  Write  for  Big 

M  FREE  CATALOG 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Scops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


EDISON  NON -ACID  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Generating  Plants,  Motors.  Farm  Machinery,  etc. 

Reduce  Fence  Costs  80%  troller.  Battery  or  power 

current.  30  day  trial.  Fully  guar.  Free  interesting  liter¬ 
ature.  F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  C0-,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  ENLARGEMENTS,  only  35c  ROLL 

Rolls  110  size  or  smaller  carefully  developed  and  every 
picture  enlarged  to  double  usual  size.  One-day  service 

EMPIRE  PHOTO  STUDIOS,  99  Empire,  Providence,  K.  1. 


K fill  A  K  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
IWUHA  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
Pll  M<I  fessional  enlargements  all  for  2oc  (coin). 
*  ILm  w  Genuine, Nationally  known,  Moentone Superior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Bo*  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED  > 

Professionally — 

8  Velox  Prints,  J  Beautiful  Bromide  Enlargements— 26c 
coin.  FINERFOTOS,  Box  888-3,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Roll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25o. 
American  PhotoSer.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weigrht  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  25c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  L®  Crosse;  Wis. 


4  A  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  uega- 
*•»  tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


ADVICE  TO  ALL  HOME  OWNERS 

Pelimte  savings.  Kitchens,  bathrooms,  plumbing  and 
heating  equipment  andj  supplies.  Catalog  “R”  Free. 

SCHI.OSfiMAN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Bitter  Milk 

My  Jersey  is  five  months  with  calf. 
Every  time  she  lias  gone  this  length  of 
time,  the  milk  gets  bitter  and  strong. 
After  her  first  calf  I  skipped  a  whole  year 
before  getting  her  with  calf  again.  I 
was  wondering  if  this  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  milk.  It  seems  a  shame  that 
for  four  months  I  will  be  unable  to  use 
the  milk.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is 
any  way  to  overcome  this?  c.  P. 

New  York. 

There  is  very  little  you  can  do  to  make 
the  milk  fit  for  use.  You  might  try  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  bowels  active  by 
feeding  a  light,  laxative  ration.  Also 
mix  in  each  feed  one-half  an  ounce  of 
granular  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  pow- 
dered  charcoal.  This  may  correct  the  con¬ 
dition  until  such  time  as  you  wish  to  dry 
off  the  cow,  prior  to  delivery  of  her  calf. 
It  is  advisable  to  allow  every  cow  with 
calf  a  rest  period  of  six  weeks  before 
calving.  To  that  end,  the  drying  off  pro¬ 
cess  in  a  persistent  milker  should  start 
eight  weeks  before  calving  time.  If 
milked  right  up  to  calving  time  the  cow 
will  be  likely  to  give  much  less  milk  than 
normal,  and  the  bitter  condition  may  per¬ 
sist,  whereas,  if  the  cow  is  improperly 
dried  off,  the  milk  should  become  normal 
later.  During  the  resting  stage  the  ele¬ 
ments  from  which  milk  is  elaborated  are 
stored  in  the  cow’s  tissues,  provided  suf¬ 
ficient  nutritious  feed  is  supplied,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  required  for  maintenance  of 
her  body  and  development  of  the  fetus. 
When  not  adequately  or  completely  sup¬ 
plied.  the  cow  has  to  draw  upon  the  re¬ 
serves  in  her  tissues  to  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency,  and  in  time  these  are  depleted 
and  the  cow  becomes  weak. 

To  dry  off  the  milk  secretion,  withhold 
rich  concentrates  and  other  milk  secre¬ 
tion  stimulating  feed,  but  supply  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  complete  ration,  after  milk  se¬ 
cretion  ceases,  and  just  before  calving 
give  laxative  feed  to  prevent  injurious 
constipation.  A  ration  of  legume  hay, 
some  silage  or  roots,  and  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
ground  oats  and  linseed  meal  is  excellent 
for  conditioning  dairy  cows.  Hominy 
feed,  or  barley  meal  may  be  substituted 
for  cornmeal.  The  fitting  ration  should 
be  fed  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks, 
and  up  to  within  10  days  prior  to  calving 
time ;  then  the  cornmeal  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  mixture  and  the  amount 
reduced  to  four  or  five  pounds  a  day. 
After  calving,  it  should  take  about  three 
weeks  to  get  a  cow  on  full  feed  and  up  to 
her  full  flow  of  milk. 

In  the  case  in  question,  it  is  doubtful 
if  you  can  correct  the  bitter  taste,  but  as 
stated  previously,  try  the  effect  of  the 
charcoal,  etc.,  which  may  correct  it  tem¬ 
porarily.  In  any  event,  we  should  strong¬ 
ly  advise  drying  off  the  cow  as  described, 
even  if  the  milk  becomes  normal,  as  the 
cow  needs  this  rest,  and  will  be  a  better 
producer  later.  b.  h.  b. 


Goat  Breeding 

Are  there  goats  that  give  eight  quarts 
of  milk  a  day?  There  is  a  man  who 
claims  he  has  such  goats.  He  wants  a 
very  high  service  fee  for  his  buck,  and  to 
pay  him  he  brings  a  young  nanny  for  me 
to  keep  for  one  year  or  at  least  until  she 
kids,  and  I  have  to  pay  $5  deposit  on 
his  goat.  I  have  a  purebred  young  Saa- 
nan  buck  and  a  registered  Saanan  nanny. 
I  have  to  buy  feed  for  all  my  goats.  It 
would  be  quite  expensive  for  me  to  enter 
such  arrangement.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise?  _  M.  C.  E. 

New  York. 

There  are  a  very  few  records  of  goats 
that  have  given  six  to  seven  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  when  on  test,  but  there  are 
more  goats  that  give  two  quarts  per  day. 

Three  quarts  is  a  very  good  average 
and  is  all  that  the  best  milk  animals  can 
be  expected  to  produce  with  ordinary 
care.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  stories  of 
the  big  yields  which  are  constantly  being 
told  by  unscrupulous  dealers  and  breeders 
who  have  stock  to  sell  at  high  prices. 

My  advice  to  you  is  not  to  consider 
taking  any  goats  to  keep  on  any  such 
plan  as  is  offered  you,  as  the  writer's  ex¬ 
perience  in  keeping  animals  for  other 
people  has  never  been  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  we  have  every  facility  for  the 
proper  care  of  them,  such  as  most  people 
do  not  have. 

If  you  desire  to  breed  your  goats  to 
this  buck,  have  the  owner  give  you  a 
price  for  the  service  fee  before  you  breed 
the  does;  if  your  females  are  registered 
you  should  ask  the  owner  of  the  buck  to 
see  the  certificate  of  registry  of  his  stud 
buck  and  also  have  him  give  you  a 
memorandum  slip  of  the  date  of  service, 
name  of  buck  bred  to,  with  registration 
numbers,  so  that  you  will  have  not  trou¬ 
ble  in  registering  your  kids  later  on.  If 
he  cannot,  or  will  not  do  this,  your  best 
plan  is  not  to  use  his  buck  for  service. 

WILLET  RANDALL. 


Care  of  Heifer  at  Calving 
Time 

I  have  a  Jersey-Guernsey  heifer  due  to 
freshen  (first  calf)  about  June  5.  While 
I  have  often  cared  for  cows  before  calv¬ 
ing,  this  is  my  first  experience  with  a 
“fresh  baby.”  Are  there  any  special 
procedures  to  make  calving  easier  and 
safer  for  her?  Her  udder  seems  to  be 
filling  somewhat  and  to  be  rather  warm  to 
the  touch.  She  is  on  good  rich  grass 
(very  little  clover)  pasture  and  gets  two 
quarts  of  dairy  ration  and  one  quart  bran 
daily  in  two  feedings,  plus  all  the  water 
she  wants.  o.  J.  T. 

New  York. 

Much  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  feeding  and  care  of  cows  at  calving 
time.  Profitable  milk  production  depends 
much  upon  the  treatment  cows  receive  at 
this  time,  and  injury  may  be  done  by 
overfeeding  immediately  before  and  after 
calving.  A  cooling,  laxative  ration,  in¬ 
cluding  four  or  five  pounds  of  a  mixture 
such  as  50  pounds  of  ground  oats,  75 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  25  pounds  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  1.5  pounds  of  salt,  fed  10 
days  prior  to  time  of  calving  and  after 
the  cow  has  been  conditioned  will  tend  to 
make  calving  easy  and  successful.  A  pail 
of  water  with  the  chill  removed  should  be 
offered  immediately  after  calving.  At  the 
first  time  of  feeding  after  the  cow  has 
recovered  from  the  strain  and  excitement 
of  calving,  a  feed  of  five  or  six  quarts  of 


whole  oats,  or  oats  and  wheat  bran, 
which  has  stood  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
covered  pail  of  hot  water  will  be  stimu¬ 
lating.  A  mixture  of  2^  pounds  of 
wheat  bran  and  one  pound  of  oats  serves 
very  well.  This  treatment,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  experienced  herdsmen,  will  prove 
stimulating  and  will  aid  in  the  natural 
passing  of  the  afterbirth.  Grain  and 
other  concentrates  should  be  fed  sparing¬ 
ly  for  a  few  days  and  the  amount  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  as  the  milk  flow  increases. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  calving,  two  to 
three  pounds  of  a  concentrate  mixture 
will  make  a  safe  feed.  Some  good  hay 
may  be  offered  at  the  first  feeding  time, 
and  should  be  removed  if  not  eaten.  It 
will  take  approximately  three  weeks  to 
get  a  cow  on  full  feed  after  calving. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  cows  calve  in 
a  clean,  comfortable,  sanitary  place. 
When  weather  conditions  are  suitable 
there  are  not  objections  to  a  clean,  grassy 
field  or  paddock ;  otherwise  a  thoroughly 
disinfected  box  stall  should  be  provided. 
The  use  of  a  13-ounce  can  of  commercial 
lye,  dissolved  in  15  gallons  of  hot  water, 
makes  an  excellent  disinfectant  for 
cleansing  of  the  stall  to  be  used. 

It  is  well  to  blanket  a  cow  as  soon  as 
she  has  calved  if  cold  or  dampness  en¬ 
danger  her  becoming  chilled.  Undue  ex¬ 
posure  and  excitement  may  cause  various 
complications  to  interfere  with  milk  pi-o- 
duetion.  b.  h.  b. 
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Comparative  Feed  Costs  of 
High  and  Low  Producers 

The  following  figures,  taken  from 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
Records  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
subject  of  feed  costs  of  high  and  low 
producers. 

In  a  certain  herd  in  a  Rhode  Island  as¬ 
sociation  one  cow  produced  milk  at  a 
feed  cost  of  91  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
milk.  In  the  same  herd  another  cow 
produced  milk  at  a  feed  cost  of  $3.01  per 
100  pounds.  The  year’s  record  on  the  two 
cows  showed  that  cow  No.  1  consumed 
a  total  of  $99.80  worth  of  feed,  and  pro¬ 
duced  11.012  pounds  of  milk.  Cow  No. 
2  consumed  $63.42  worth  of  feed  and  pro¬ 
duced  only  2.014  pounds  of  milk.  Both 
cows  were  stabled  under  identical  condi¬ 
tions  and  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  same 
herdsman. 

It  cost  $36.44  more  to  feed  cow  No.  1. 
but  the  cost  of  producing  milk  from  this 
cow  on  a  basis  of  each  100  pounds  of 
milk  produced  was  only  one-tliird  as  much 
as  from  cow  No.  2.  A  high-producing 
cow  consumes  more  feed  than  a  low  pro¬ 
ducer  .but  because  of  its  high  production, 
the  feed  cost  for  each  1Q0  pounds  of  milk 
is  considerably  less,  and  feed  cost  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  is  the  real  yardstick  for 
measuring  efficiency. 

Culling  out  the  low-producing  cows  and 
replacing  them  with  high  producers  is  the 
first  step  in  reducing  production  costs. 

SUMNER  D.  HOLLIS. 
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The  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  Binder  and  Farmall  Tractor  in  action. 

Always  the  Best  in  Binders 

McCORMICK-DEERING 


Swing  into  the  harvest  this 
year  with  a  new  McCormick- 
Deering  Binder,  for  horse  or 
tractor  operation,  and  with 
"Big  Ball”  Twine  and  you’ll 
have  it  under  control  from 
start  to  finish.  If  you  have  been 
trying  to  get  along  with  a 
binder  that  has  been  in  the 
family  for  years,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  know  how  much 
better  and  faster  these  new 
McCormick  -  Deering  Binders 
work. 

They  combine  maximum 
strength  and  minimum  weight; 
roller  and  ball  bearings  for 
exceptionally  light  draft  and 
smooth  operation;  a  floating- 
type  elevator  that  automati¬ 
cally  adjusts  itself  to  light  or 
heavy  grain;  a  wide  range  of 


reel  adjustments  forward, 
back,  and  vertically;  platform 
adjustments  to  leave  a  3  to 
18-in.  stubble;  large-capacity 
binding  attachment  with  a 
simplified  knotter;  convenient 
bundle  carrier,  etc. 

For  tractor  operation,  you 
can  get  the  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Tractor  Binder  which  has 
many  features  of  its  own  to 
withstand  the  heavier,  faster 
performance  behind  a  tractor. 
It  is  operated  through  the 
power  take-off  of  the  tractor. 

To  get  a  real  idea  of  the 
McCormick-Deering  Binders 
of  today,  see  them  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s 
store.  You  will  realize  how 
well  it  will  pay  to  invest  in  one 
of  these  modern  binders. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 


606  So.  Michigan  Avo. 


Chicago,  Illinois 
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TWINE 

McCormick-Deering  "Big  Ball” 
Twine  is  wound  in  large,  com¬ 
pact  balls  (8  pounds  to  the  ball) 
and  has  a  patented  criss-cross 
cover  which  protects  the  ball  in 
handling  and  prevents  collaps¬ 
ing  as  the  twine  is  run  out.  No 
twine  is  wasted  and  no  time  is 
lost  when  you  use  McCormick- 
Deering.  And  it  is  guaranteed 
for  strength,  length,  and  weight, 
and  treated  against  destruction 
by  insects. 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
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Analysis  of  Rations  Preparing  Fowls  for  Market 


I  have  quite  a  number  of  my  five-week- 
old  chicks  down  on  their  hunches.  They 
eat  all  right  but  wobble  around  with 
their  toes  bent  in  and  seem  all  crippled. 

I  am  told  it  is  a  disease  called  the  "Nor¬ 
ris  Disease.”  1  have  used  this  formula : 
100  pounds  each  of  bran,  flour  middlings, 
eornmeal,  ground  oatmeal ,  2.j  pounds 

each  of  Soy  bean  meal,  fish  meal,  skim- 
milk;  and  10  pounds  oyster  shell  meal. 
Is  there  any  vitamin  left  out  that  should 
have  been  included?  What  can  I  do  to 
prevent  this  disease?  Each  400  birds  eat 
14  pounds  of  mash  per  day  and  1% 
pounds  of  grain  at  5  P.  M. — 90  per  cent 
mash  and  10  per  cent  gram.  it.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

You  do  not  mention  the  other  care  than 
feeding  given  these  chicks  and  your  trou¬ 
ble  may  come  from  some  lack  in  good 
management,  rather  than  the  exact  for¬ 
mula  of  the  mash  fed.  The  chicks  should 
be  out  of  doors  in  the  outdoor  sunshine 
each  day,  not  kept  behind  glass  windows. 
If  confinement  must  be  practiced,  cod 
liver  oil  should  be  added  to  their  ration 
in  the  amount  of  fro'in  1  to  2  per  cent  of 
the  mash.  This  is  practically  from  one 
to  two  pints  per  100  pounds.  The  vita¬ 
mins  from  green  leafy  vegetables,  such  as 
Ihe  tender  tops  of  garden  vagetables  or 


Which  is  the  best  way  to  prepare 
chickens  for  market?  Would  it  be  more 
practical  to  pluck  them  or  dip  them  in 
hot  water?  B- 

New  Jersey. 

Fowls  may  be  prepared  for  market 
either  by  “dry  picking”  or  scalding,  the 
choice  lying  between  the  two  in  the  fa¬ 
cilities  possessed  by  the  one  who  prepares 
the  birds  for  market  and  any  difference  in 
market  prices.  Dry  picking  requires 
sticking  and  bleeding  in  proper  manner, 
while  “scalding”  will  probably  be  easier 
for  the  novice.  For  limited  numbers  and 
a  local  market,  the  most  satisfactory 
method  may  be  removal  of  the  bird's  head 
and  picking  after  immersing  in  water  a 
little  below  the  boiling  temperature. 

This  is  the  old-fashioned  way  still 
practiced  for  home  consumption  and  a 
nearby  ready  market.  Dry  picking  after 
sticking  and  bleeding  requires  some  little 
skill  acquired  by  practice  but  affords  a 
better  looking  carcass  for  shipping.  A 
newer  method  is  known  as  a  semi-scald 
method.  In  this  the  birds  are  cut  and 
stuck  as  if  for  dry  picking,  this  being 
done  in  a  way  to  procure  full  bleeding, 
then  immersed  in  water  at  130  degrees 
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With  Smith  &  Powell  in  ’83 

Your  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April 
11  carried  my  memory  back  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1883  when  I,  as  a  15-year-old  boy, 
worked  for  Smith  and  Powell  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  There  were  three  Smiths  in 
the  firm :  the  old  gentleman,  whom  the 
boys  and  men  called  “Old  Billy”  and  his 
two  sons,  Wing  Smith  and  William  A. 
Judson  Smith,  whom  they  called  “Jud.” 
Powell  was  the  son-in-law. 

I  remember  very  well  the  bull  called 
Netherland  Prince.  He  was  quite  a  light 
colored  bull,  nearly  as  light  as  the  second 
cow  on  the  left  at  the  bottom  of  page  360. 
They  had  a  cow,  too,  called  Netherland 
Queen.  A  big  German  fellow  named 
Adolph  did  nothing  else  but  take  care  of 
the  bulls.  They  had  700  Holstein  cattle, 
200  were  imported  from  Holland  that 
year.  They  claimed  that  they  had  the 
largest  herd  of  thoroughbred  Holsteins  in 
the  world. 

They  not  only  had  Holstein  cattle,  but 
were  operating  a  large  nursery,  raising 
fruit  trees  and  ornamental  shrubbery. 
Something  like  100  men  and  boys  were 
working  for  them  a  good  deal  of  the  time. 
Their  principal  farm,  and  it  was  the  one 
where  I  worked,  I  understand  is  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  New  York  State  Fair.  It 
was  on  the  west  side  of  Onondaga  Lake. 

Whenever  a  cow  had  a  caked  bag  or  a 
horse  got  kicked,  it  was  my  job  to  sit  up 
nights  and  bathe  them  with  hot  water. 
They  gave  me  a  day’s  wages  for  it  and 
then  I  didn't  have  to  work  the  next  day. 
As  I  was  big  for  my  age,  I  sometimes 
had  to  hoe  trees  along  with  the  men  and 
sometimes  I  was  water-boy  and  carried 
water  or  skim-milk  for  the  men  to  drink. 
Smith  and  Powell  didn’t  believe  in  fences 
for  they  thought  fences  spoiled  the  looks 
of  their  nursery.  So  they  had  boys  to 
watch  the  cows  to  take  the  place  of  fences 
and  some  of  the  time  that  was  my  job. 

The  first  silo  that  I  ever  saw  was  on 
that  place.  It  was  a  crude  and  unpracti¬ 
cal  affair.  Smith  and  Powell  also  had 
the  first  self-binding  reaper  that  I  ever 
saw.  It  bound  the  bundles  with  wire  in¬ 
stead  of  twine. 

While  I  was  there  Smith  and  Powell 
paid  $4,260  for  a  calf  whose  mother  had 
made  the  biggest  milk  record  in  the 
world.  While  I  was  opening  the  crate 
to  get  him  out  Powell  said :  “Be  careful 
and  not  hit  that  calf,  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  hit  a  good  deal.” 

Lottsville,  Pa.  J.  e.  quanabush. 


WENE%CB1CKS 

FOR  BIGGER  EGGS 
BETTER  BROILERS  ROASTERS 


Hatched  Every  Day  of  the  Year 

My  Bloodtested  Breeding  Ploclts  have 
been  carefully  bred  for  early  maturity, 
vigor,  long  life  and  heavy  egg  produc 
tion  for  over  15  years.  My  Wyan- 
Bocks,  the  ideal  3-way  profit  breed, 
for  premium  eggs,  early  maturing 
broilers  and  medium  roasters,  reach 
broiler  age  (2%  lbs.)  10  to  15  days 
earlier  than  straight  breeds.  My  Supe* 
Mating  White  Leghorns  are  all  hatched 
from  Hen  breeders  and  are  headed  hr 
250-300  egg  R.O.P.  Males — with  cus¬ 
tomers  reporting  profits  of  $2.60  a  da/ 
and  flock  averages  of  260  eggs. 

SB  FREE UTAlOfi. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineiand,N.i. 


ELMER  WENE 

IO  BREEDS 

IMMEDIATE 
OR  FUTURE 
DELIVERY 


Photo  by  Philip  D.  Gendreau,  N.  Y. 
A  Quartette  of  Our  Fine  Feathered  Friends 


lettuce,  or  tender  new  growth  clover  or 
Alfalfa  should  be  fed.  These  may  be 
supplied  from  the  farm  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  I  should  prefer  that  the  fish 
meal  in  the  mash  be  replaced  by  dried 
skim  or  dried  butter  milk  if  liquid  milk 
is  not  available  as  a  drink.  Semi-solid 
buttermilk  may  replace  dried  milk  prod¬ 
ucts  by  diluting  with  water  and  feeding 
as  a  drink,  but  there  is  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  feeding  value  of  the  different 
forms  of  milk.  As  to  quantity  of  feed 
given  the  chicks,  they  should  have  all  that 
they  will  eat  daily,  a  dry  mash  being  kept 
before  them  in  suitable  containers.  My 
suggestions  for  future  care  and  feeding 
are  either  outdoor  sunshine  or  cod  liver 
oil,  or  both,  a  good,  standard  chick  feed¬ 
ing  mash,  green  food  of  some  kind,  skim- 
milk  as  a  drink  if  available — if  all  that 
will  be  consumed  is  supplied,  dried  milk 
need  not  be  added  to  the  mash ;  otherwise 
about  equal  quantities  of  high-grade  meat 
scrap  and  one  of  the  dried  milk  products 
may  well  form  the  animal  protein  part  of 
the  chick  mash.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  an  outdoor  run  upon  clean  grass  sod 
has  no  substitute  as  a  satisfactory  pro¬ 
moter  of  health  in  growing  chicks;  un¬ 
fortunately,  it  is  not  always  available. 

M.  B.  D. 


for  30  seconds  and  again  hung  up  for 
quick  removal  of  the  feathers.  Feathers 
and  pin  feathers  should  come  easily  if  the 
method  is  properly  carried  out.  Prepar¬ 
ing  for  market  upon  a  large  scale  com¬ 
mercially  is  carried  out  with  special  ap¬ 
paratus  which  the  small  operator  is  not 
likely  to  have  at  hand  and  it  may  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  market  at  live  wTeight  prices 
rather  than  to  attempt  dressing,  save  for 
home  of  nearby  consumption.  While  dry 
picking  may  be  described  in  print,  the 
method  is  best  learned  by  observing  an  ex¬ 
pert  at  work.  M.  B.  D. 


Exterminating  Ants 

In  the  month  of  June  of  last  year  we 
were  pestered  with  little  red  ants  coming 
in  our  house,  so  I  used  this  plan  to  get 
rid  of  them  and  it  worked  fine :  One 
evening  I  took  some  old  grease  that  had 
been  left  over  from  cooking  and  put  a 
little  in  a  paper  plate  and  set  it  on  the 
floor  where  the  ants  come  in.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  there  were  over  a  hundred  ants  on  the 
plate.  I  burned  the  plate  and  put  an 
other  in  its  place.  I  continued  on  with 
this  until  the  ants  disappeared,  which 
took  about  10  days  and  have  not  been 
bothered  since.  c.  v.  bull. 
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SAVE  MONEY 

100  WOOD  SILOS 

at  Low  Price! 

A  "lucky”  purchase  of  excellent  silo 
lumber — only  enough  for  about  100 
£  LeRoy  Wood  Stave  Silos — enables  us 
to  offer  real  bargains  while  they  last. 
This  is  a  genuine  offer  —  not  a  bait. 
If  you  write  at  once,  you’re  sure  to 
be  in  time.  State  approx,  size.  Prices 
and  full  particulars  by  return  mail. 

«  Other  types  of  silos  at  Regular  Prices. 
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AND  THRIVE  AND  GROW 


Chicks  available  every  week  of  the  year.  All 
chicks  from  carefully  culled  breeders,  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  by  thorough  tube 
method.  Special  prices  to  large  users.  Our 
long-time  guarantee  of  100%  safe  arrival  still 
stands.  We  deliver  husky,  livable  chicks. 
Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  ad¬ 
vance  order  discount. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

28  Years  of  Hatching  Experience  Insure  Your  Satisfaction 


llfUITr  IkiniAM  RUNNER  DUCKS— World's  great- 
Vim  It  IHUIHR  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  dueklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


nTTrVI  IJl/f  C  Hitrh  producing  Runners,  S7  for  50. 

LfULh.Lll'UjA  IIARRY  BURNHAM,  \orth  Collins,  S.  Y  • 

DUCKLINGS— Wh.  Indian  Rnnners.  High  Prodneing  strain. 
Satisfaction  guar.  LAKEV1EW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker,. \.Y. 

LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


Mammoth  Bronze  Poults.  Pekin  Ducklings.  Breeders. 
Special  discounts  on  early  orders.  List  free. 

HIGHLAND  FARM  -  SELLERSV I LLE,  PA. 

_  ...  ,  _  ,,  are  the  safest  investment 

Certified  Bronze  Poults  write  us  for  prices  and 

Shipping  dates.  ARTZDALE  FARM  -  Woodstock,  V a. 


B 


ROVZE  and  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys- Breeders, 
hatching  eggs.  Elsie  M.  Hallock,  Washing;tonl)epot.,ConD. 


R 


EID  TURKEY  FARM, 
Freehold.  New  Jersey 


QUALITY  BREEDERS 
AND  POULTS 


Jumbo  Squabs 

Would  you  tell  me  what  a  jumbo 
squab  is  and  if  the  P.  R.  Royal  White 
King  squab  is  in  that  class?  u.  T.  t. 

New  York. 

A  jumbo  squab  is  a  squab  ranging  in 
weight  from  18  to  24  ounces.  It  may  be 
bred  from  a  pair  of  Kings,  Carneaus, 
Runts,  French  Gros  Mondaines  or  Mal¬ 
tese.  Plymouth  Rock  Royal  White  Kings, 
often  breed  squabs  whose  weight  places 
them  in  the  jumbo  class.  The  Carneau, 
however,  has  a  record  slightly  higher  than 
the  King  for  consistency  in  breeding 
jumbo  squabs.  I  would  advise  you  to 
hold  on  to  the  King,  for  it  is  regarded 
by  experts  the  world  over  as  the  great¬ 
est  all-round  squab  breeding  variety.  G.  G. 


Hatching  Duck  Eggs 

I  want  to  hatch  some  duck  eggs  in  an 
electric  incubator  and  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  the 
eggs  with  warm  water.  Do  they  take  30 
days  like  goose  eggs,  and  are  they  taken 
care  of  like  hen  eggs  in  the  incubators? 

Pennsylvania.  R- 

Duck  eggs  may  he  hatched  in  incuba¬ 
tors  used  for  chick  hatching,  though  the 
methods  vary  somewhat.  The  duck  eggs 
require  four  weeks  for  incubation  and 
more  moisture  than  is  needed  by  hen 
eggs;  these  being  perhaps  the  chief  dif¬ 
ferences  in  management.  Moisture  should 
be  provided  throughout  the  hatch  by  the 
water  pans  or  other  method  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  used  by  the  machine  operated  with 
additional  spraying  of  the  eggs  with  wa¬ 
ter  at  room  temperature  from  the  14th 
day  on  to  piping.  Duck  eggs  should  be 
turned  twice  daily  and  set  for  hatching 
as  soon  as  possible  after  having  been  laid. 
After  a  week’s  hatching,  the  eggs  lose  in 
vitality  and  hatchability.  As  methods  of 
conducting  the  hatch  may  vary  with  the 
type  of  machine  used,  the  instructions  of 
the  makers  should  he  followed  in  detail. 
Duck  and  hen  eggs  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  incubator  together  if  good  results 
are  expected,  though  temperatures  re¬ 
quired  are  about  the  same  for  both. 

M.  B.  D. 


■  ORDER 
NOW 


DOWN  GO  THE  PRICES  ON 
WOLF  "Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks 
Reduced  Prices  for  Balance  of  Season 

Don’t  wait,  write  WOLF  today  for  reduced  prices  on  WOLF  “Fann¬ 
ers'  Friend”  (/Licks.  You  can  save  money  By  ordering  from  WOLF. 
No  more  reductions  for  Balance  of  season.  Thousands  are  mak¬ 
ing  money  with  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks  because  they 
are  bred  for  egg  production  and  ate  from  flocks  under  A.P.A. 
inspection.  11  Popular  breeds,  all  bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  Send 
for  FREE  Catalog  in  colors,  together  with  our  reduced  prices 
and  facts  about  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks.  Write  today! 


WOLF  HATCHERY  &  BREEDING  CO.,  Box  5,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


* 


l'Nil0» 


HILLPOTa^CHICKS 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
3  WEEK  OLD  CHICKS 


ff.  f.  REDS 
IMEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


White  Leghorn  Pullets— 4,  6,  8,  12  Weeks  Old 

All  from  Blood-Tooted  Stock.  TOO*  Llvo  Delivery  Gu.r.nteed. _ Write  Today  for  Chick  Book. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  1  Milford  Road_ FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED 

Z?R  EARLT  SVnMl?,ER5  AN.°  HAR^ST  HATC”Et?.C”P^ 


White  Leghorns  ....  $2.00  $3.75  $6.90  $34.00  $67.00 

Barred  Rocks  ....) 

PartridgTRocks:::  1  .ZOO  4,00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Reds  . 

White  Wyandottes  J 


2.25  4.50  8.50  40.00 


N.  H.  Reds  .... 

Col.  Wyandottes 
Buff  Orpingtons 

Assorted  Heavy  ....  1.75  3.25  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Asst.  Heavy  &  Light  1.60  3.15  6.30  31.50  63.00 


All  R  W  D.  tested  tlocks.  100*  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY _ Box  78 _ TIFFIN,  OHIO 
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j^enu-jjolid  Buttermilk 


EQUALS  AND  EVEN  SURPASSES  ANY  OTHER 
FORM  OF  MILK  IN  EFFECTIVENESS  AND  ECONOMY 


MILK  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
best  all-around  food  for  poultry.  Added 
to  any  ration  milk  produces  larger,  healthier 
birds,  increases  egg  production,  cuts  mor¬ 
tality.  *4^1 

Pound  for  pound,  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 
equals — and  even  surpasses — any  other  form 
of  milk  in  effectiveness  and  economy.  Semi- 
Solid  gives  better  results  because  it  is  made 
entirely  from  pure  creamery  buttermilk — 
no  skim  milk  or  creamery  resi¬ 
due  added— and  is  made  to 
extremely  rigid  standards  to 
preserve  the  correct  nutritive 
ratio.  It  is  always  fresh — always 
uniform — always  available. 

Fed  daily  with  the  grain  or 
mash,  and  once  a  week  with 
bran  as  a  conditioning  ration, 

Semi-Solid  will  pay  you  big  divi¬ 
dends  in  increased  egg  and  meat 
production.  This  year  many 
flocks  got  away  to  a  late  start. 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  will  prove 


invaluable  in  bringing  such  flocks  through 
to  maturity  in  the  best  of  condition. 

A  DEPENDABLE  Milk  Supply 
NOW  WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF 
EVERY  POULTRY  RAISER 

No  matter  what  the  size  of  your  flock,  you 
can  obtain  Semi-Solid  Butter¬ 
milk  in  convenient  size  con¬ 
tainers,  For  small  flock  owners, 
drums  of  50  and  100  pounds. 
For  large  flock  owners,  5  00  pound 
barrels.  Be  sure  to  look  for  the 
nationally  known  Semi-Solid  But¬ 
termilk  Trademark  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  and  thelabel.  It’s  your  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  genuine  Semi-Solid. 

Ask  your  dealer — or  write  us 
direct — for  a  copy  of  our  new 
pamphlet  "Step  by  Step  to  Suc¬ 
cessful  Poultry  Raising.”  It’s  free. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

THE  ONLY  IMPORTANT  COMPANY  MANUFACTURING 
BUTTERMILK  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY 


OfFlCIALBLOOD^ESTEDCIUCi 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

CpcpiAl  AnPRPnilTn  CLEAN  by  the  University  of  New  Hampshire:  No  B. 
•*  tUlHI.  HvunLVIlLU  W.  D.  Reactors  for  10  years:  Bred  for  Vitality:  Fast 
growth:  Well  Feathering:  Early  Maturity:  Big  egg  Production:  Large  egg  size:  Less 
Broodiness:  Eggs  come  direct  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  from  master  Breed¬ 
ing  Flock  of  3,000  choice  University  Accredited  birds.  Chicks  are  regular  l8o  and  20c 
chick  quality. 

PRICE  :  $13.75  Per  100  -  $135  Per  1000 

PENNA  -STATE  SUPERVISED  New  Hampshire  Red  Chicks  are  always  of 

l  aniiH.  wiHlft.  tfvrbnildLW  uniform  quality  and  can  be  depended  upon 
to  make  real  profits.  Every  breeding  bird  is  State  Selected:  State  Log  Banded:  State 
Blood  Tested:  These  Clucks  will  put  profit  into  your  egg  basket  next  Fall  and 
Winter.  They  are  from  True  Type  Big  Bodied  Birds  with  the  lay  bred  into  them. 

PRICE:  $10.25  Per  100  -  $100  Per  1000 

Add  %o  for  orders  less  than  100  chicks:  We  prepay  post,  and  guar.  100%  live  arrival 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY.  Inc. 

BOX  R,  —  LEWIST0WN.  PENNA. 

“Largest  State- Supervised  Hatch-™  in  Pennsylvania.” 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 


500,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Now  is  your  opportunity  to  get  NEUHAUSER  "Good 
Luck  CHICKS  at  New  Low  Summer  Prices.  This  End 


GOOD  LUCK'CHICKS 


20  PROFITABLE  BREEDS 

All  from  blood-tested  flocks  and  backed  by  16  yearB  of 
breeding  for  large  egg  production.  FREE  CAT  ALOG, 
Get  your  copy  today,  together  with  our  new  low  prices. 


„o h'TS.cv 


WM 


of  the  Season  Sale  makes  it  possible  to 
start  with  chicks  that  have  proven  their 
ability  to  pay  bigger  profits.  There’s  a  big 
demand  for  NEUHAUSEK  “Good 
Luck”  CHICKS  this  season.  Order  NOW 
and  you  get  absolutely  FREE  25  lbs.  of 
Purina  Startena  with  every  100  “AA” 
and  “AAA”  “Good  Luck”  Chicks. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 


BOX  104 


NAPOLEON, OHIO 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  — — ■ 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD,  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  Foundation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  EVERPAY  Strain  Brown  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  — •  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  -  BOX  R,  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  growing— Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greoncastle,  Pa. 

KOCH’S  ?Jtedd  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds  $7-100: 
\V.  Wyandottes  $7.50:  White  Giants  $9:  White  Leghorns 
and  White  Minorcas  $6.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

DfD/in  TPCTm  N.  II.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
15LUUU-  I  CO  I  LU  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Boults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farn^fe 
(Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittonhouse,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  P3T 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  $7-100.  N.  Hampshires  $7.50.  Mix 
$6.50.  Big  Wh.  Legs.  $6.  Wh.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del. PP. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  S-8S 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks,  $7.00. 
W.  P.  Ducklings,  $15.00.  Prompt  shipment.  List  free. 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakcrtowu,  Pa. 

/^rripP  C*  of  modern  quality.  All  parent  stock 
1  YT  x  VJ  IV  blood -tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 

horns  $6.  Bar.  Rocks  $6.50.  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $7. 

N.  H.  Reds  $8.  27  years’  hatching  experience.  Cir.  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

■  Jt  MTO  JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
LS  I  #4  TO  I  5$  bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  6  mo. 

Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  For  Sale. 
Catalog  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS  pickouts  y' 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R, 


NIEMONiD’S 


CHICKS 


in  pullets. 
PHtstown,  N.  J. 


HOLLYWOOD  Leghorns— May  delivery.  Chicks,  $7— 100. 
$70—1000.  4  wit,  Pullets,  June  del.  $30—100. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BLOOD 
TESTED 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  7.00  35.00  70 
H.  Mix  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx. R,  McAlistervilie, Pa. 


WEADER  ,S  Nested  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Buff  Orps . $7.45 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas . $9.95 

Large  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.45.  Asst.  Breeds  $6.45.  Bronze 
Poults  35c  ea.  Weader’s  Elec.  Hatch. ,Bx  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

WYANDOTTES 

The  Finest  and  Fastest  Growing  Broilers  and  Roasters 
ORDER  DIOW  l 

SHANLEY  FARMS  -  Thomaslon,  Conn. 

W  A  P  N  IT  R  *  Q  Chicks.  Breeders  B.  W.  D.  Tested. 
¥¥/\UllE.I\.  O  Large  Wh.  Leg.  $6.50-100.  Barred, 
Wh.,  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  $7.50-100.  W.  Giants  $10- 
00.  H.  Mix  $6.50-100.  Safe  delivery.  Postpaid.  Circular. 

WAGNER  Bros.  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $8.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 

RFmiPPn  PRIPFS  CHICKS  S  Hanson  and  R.O.P.  Mated 
IILiUULiLD  I  IllLLj  PULLETS  White  Leghorns.  Browns, 
Aneonas,  Barred  Rocks.  Sexed  if  desired.  Blood-tested. 
Pullets  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks  ready  for  shipment.  C.  O.  D. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY, R.  2R, Zeeland, Mich. 

LUKERT’S  T  nirllAPnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  A«yilUII15  8  W.  Pullets 

Special  after  May  15th— Chicks,  $8.00  per  100. 

ClRCULAH.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

fiHIPKS  AH  lcinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
xuuvnvj  tested  breeding  flocks.  Prompt  delivery 
service.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
III  Manchester  Rd.  -  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 


Various  Egg  Contests 


STAFFORD,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Report  for  week  ending  May  18: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS —  Eggs  Points 

Dryden  Poultry  Breediug  Farm,  Cal. 1873  1961 

Kauder’s  l’ed.  Leghorns,  N.  Y . 1863  1924 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1819  1915 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio  . 1785  1879 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1868  1850 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y . 1732  1798 

W.  A.  Seidel,  Texas . 1737  1793 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y . 1730  1782 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y . 1096  1706 

Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y . 1063  1766 

R.  I.  BEDS— 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass . 1774  1923 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1744  1827 

Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y .  ...1781  1823 

Ben  MeKune,  N.  Y’ . 1607  1713 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— 

AValter  A.  Stacy,  N.  II . 1792  1  834 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 1642  1743 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II . 1564  1640 


HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Report  for  week  ending  May  18: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS —  Eggs  Points 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 1909  2026 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y . 1898  1960 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1832  1928 

Creighton  Brothers,  Ind . 1874  1908 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich . 1827  1897 

R.  O.  Boyce  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 1841  1878 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y . 1784  1856 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 1767  1784 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorus,  N.  Y.  .1719  1773 

Maynard  L.  Smith,  N.  Y . 1793  1764 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

Pumka  Brothers,  N.  Y . 1745  1823 

P.  S.  Davis,  N.  H . 1753  1762 

Dmnka  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1623  1701 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal.  1960  1936 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc.,  Mass . 1887  1931 

Arthur  J.  Day,  N.  Y . 1792  1828 

Whimsy  Farm,  Vt . 1779  1827 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Carried  on  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  May  IS: 
10  HIGH  PENS— 

Lone  Oak  Farm,  (W.  L.),  Ala .  67 

Rinker  Poultry  Farm  (W.  L.),  Pa. 

Carey  Farms  (W.  L.),  Ohio .  65 

Guy  A.  Leader  (W.  L.),  Pa _ 

Schwegler's  Hatchery  (W.  L.),  N.  Y.  63 

D.  J.  Vickery  (W.  L.),  Pa . 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm  (W.  L.),  Mich.  63 

Guy  A.  Leader  (W.  L.),  Pa . 

Carey  Farms  (W.  L.),  Ohio . 

Bryan  J.  Snell  (W.  L.),  Pa . 

HIGH  PENS  FOR  WEEK— 

Lone  Oak  Farm  (W.  L.),  Ala . 

Clemens’  Hatchery  (N.  H.),  Pa.... 

Clyde  Brenner  (B.  P.  R.),  1’a . 

E.  B.  Parmenter  (R.  I.  R.),  Mass. 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  (W.  M.),  Mo 
Gardner-Abbot  Farm  (P.  R.),  Ind.. 

Eriksen’s  Ancona  Yards  (A.),  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Lehman,  (B.  L.),  l’a . 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  (W.  W.),  Mo.  32 
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Various  Egg  Auctions 


FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

Phone  Flemington  175.  Egg  prices  May  22: 

1,128  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  extra  .  2G%@30%  . 

Fancy  medium  .  23  @25  . 

Grade  A  extra  .  24 ',4 @27%  24%  @27% 

Grade  A  medium  .  21%@25  21% @24% 

rullets  .  19%  @21%  19 

Peewees  .  17%  @19%  . 

Ducks  .  19  @29%  . 

Geese  .  75  @83  . 


WEST  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

North  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  phone  Sherwood  2- 
8641.  Egg  prices  May  22: 

249  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  26%  @28%  . 

Fancy  medium  .  22%  @23%  . 

Grade  A  large  .  24%  @29  23% @26% 

Grade  A  medium  .  22  @24%  21%®22% 

Large  creams  .  24% @26%  . 

Medium  creams  .  22% @23  . 

Pullets  .  19%  @20%  19% 

Ducks  .  18%  @24%  . 

Peewees  .  17%  @18% 


MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Mount  Holly  Poultry  Auction.  Egg  prices 
May  19: 

275  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Grade  A  extra  .  23  @27%  23%@26 

Grade  A  medium . .  20  @22%  19%  @23% 

Producers  extra  .  20% @23%  . 

Producers  medium .  18% @22  . 


BUTLER,  PA. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg  Auction;  phone  Butler  4- 
5150;  M.  R.  Weser,  manager.  Egg  prices 
May  22: 

456  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large .  22%@25%  23  @23% 

Fancy  medium  .  19  @20%  21 

Extra  large  .  21%@24  22%@23% 

Extra  medium  .  18%@20%  20  @20% 

Standard  large  .  20  @21  . 

Standard  medium  .  18%  @19  . 

Producers  large  .  19% @22  18%@19% 

Producers  medium  ....  17% @18%  .- . 

Pullets  .  17%@17%  . 

Checks  .  17  @17%  ....  .... 


HARLEYSVILLE,  PA. 

nnrleysville  Live  Poultry  Auction;  phone 
Souderton  7820;  Norman  Bergey,  auction  mas¬ 
ter.  Sales  May  20: 

406  crates  sold.  Low  High 

Leghorn  fowl  .  19  @22 

Leghorn  broilers  .  16%  @22% 

Heavy  fowl  . .  18  @23% 

Old  roosters  .  15  @20 

Broilers,  3%  lb.  average  up .  20  @26 

Medium  size  .  17  @23% 

Roasters  . . .  27  @30 

Pullets  .  24  @32% 

Ducks  .  12  @15 

Rabbits  .  14  @15 


HAMDEN,  CONN. 

Hamden  Co-op.  Poultry  Auction. 
May  19: 

145  cases  sold.  White 

Specials  large  .  26 

Specials  Medium . . . 

Extras  large  .  25  @26 

Extra  medium  .  21%@23% 

Extras  pullets . 

Producers  large  .  . . 

Producers  medium . 


Egg  prices 

Brown 

26 

23  @23% 
25  @26 
22  @23% 

20 

22%  @23% 
21  @22 


140.000 


CIFIIC  OVERSIZE  f/FBS 
jILD)  chicks 


It’sas  important  to  buy  top  quality  'J 
chicks  iuJimc-Jnly  as  in  April.  AVe 
will  not  lower  the  quality  of  Sieb’s 
Chicks  to  meet  lowest  prices  on 
cheapest  chicks.  We  value  the  good  h  . 

will  of  customers  too  much  to  dis-  / 

appoint  them  by  shipping  any  hut 
the  Best  Quality  Chicks,  that  WILL  \ 
grow  into  a  beautiful  flock  and  pro-  N*-I,e©¥ 
duce  a  substantial  protit.  It’s  this  ^  “ 

policy  that  has  made  140,000  poultry- 
men  prefer  SIEB’S  °VEK8IZE  CHICKS.  AVE 
HAVE  ONE  GRADE  ONLY,  THE  BEST,  and 
guarantee  lOOX  live  delivery. 


PRICES  PREPAID 
Wh.,  Br.,  Bf.  Leghorns  .  . 
Bd.,  Wh.,Bf. Rocks,  ) 

S.  C.Reds,  Wh.  WyandS.  > 
Buff  Orpingtons  J 

White  and  Black  Minorcas  ) 
Wh.  Orps.,  S.  L.  Wyands.  ! 
Aneonas  ) 

Heavy  Mixed  for  Broilers  . 
Light  Mixed  for  Layers  •  • 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  . 
Mixed  Sexed  Chicks  ... 


IOO 

500 

lOOO 

$6.95 

$33.50 

$64.50 

7.45 

36.00 

69.50 

7.95 

38.50 

74.50 

6.45 

31.00 

59.50 

,  5.95 

28.50 

L  54.50 

6.15 

29.50 

56.50 

4.95 

23.50 

44.50 

Lots  of 

Leas  than 

100. 

Min- 

fU|f|fC  Heavy  Breeds -Pun'etsV  ^rO/jsr^MiUes5^ 
VTIKKi  *7.95;  90*  Accuracy  Guaranteed.  ’ 

SIEB'S  HATCHERY,  Box  132,  Lincoln,  III. 


Pedbjjf 

Fa£0! 


rrZuARMTI^i -  ln  June, 

You  Need  Chicks  of 
Guaranteed  LIVABILITY 

Hot  days  are  coming;  the  chicles  must  have  pep  and 
endurance  if  they  are  to  thrive.  We  guarantee  that 
98  out  of  every  100  chicks  purchased  will  be  alive 
at  the  ago  of  four  weeks.  Losses  in  excess  of  2% 
will  be  replaced  free  or  purchase  price  refunded. 
Prices  Sharply  Reduced 

on  all  our  Matings.  You  can  afford  to  buy  tlie 
best — NOW. 

44,000  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders 
Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 
100%  free  from  reactors. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- Red  Cross  Chicks 
REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7,  WRENTHAM.  MASS. 


Big  English  leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $6.75  per  100,  $32.00  per  500, 
$63.00  per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books 
order,  can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 

pa 

R 


Marvin  F.  Noll  n  Kleinfeltersville.Pa 


BIG  cherry  hill 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  —  $6.50  per  100.  $65.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires  &  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nac»,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAlistervilie,  Pm. 

COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  by  antigen  test.  Write  for  new 
catalog  and  our  14  day  guarantee.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .$6.50  $32.50  $65 
Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70 
N.  H.  Reds,  Buff  Rock3,  Blk.  Min....  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted  Chicks .  6.00  30.00  60 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus.  Pa. 

CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behbid  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  BOP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

TAKF  NOTICF  Richfield  hatchery-s 

to**  •  1  r  r!  o  Quality  Chicks — Antigen  Test 

Womer  s  English  Strain  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  3.75  7.50  37.50  75 

Heavy  Mixed  .....  .  3.50  6.50  32.50  65 

Assorted  Breeds  $6.30.  Hatched  from  healthy  breeders. 
Free  Illustrated  Circular.  100%  delivery 
RICHFIELD  HATCHERY,  Box  15,  Rl  CH  FI  ELD,  PA. 

CHICKS  lrom  C'nod-Testcd  Stocks,  Antigen 

A.I11V.IV3  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S  C.  W.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6.00  $30.00  $60 

&  Barred  Ply.  Rocks 6.50  32.50  65 

R.  1.  Reds  &  Bl.  Minorcas. .  6.50  32.50  65 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  7 .00  35.00  70 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid. 
Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Large  English  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Bar.  Rocks.  R.I.  &  N.II.  Reds  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Grade  AA  lc  per  chick  more.  Antigen  tested.  Finest 
quality.  Circular  FREE.  Shipped  cash  or  C.  O  D 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  live  delivory  P.  P.  100  600  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Hatched  from  free  range  Breeders.  Carefully  culled. 
Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  Antigen,  method.  AA’rite  for 
FREE  circular.  THE  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  ”■  _ _ _ McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

WIDE  HAUL  t“el8°t0A  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  $7.00.  N.  H.  Rods... $8.00 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P.P.  Circular  free  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
_ Wm.  Elsasier,  Box  R,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds .  *7.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes. . .  7.25 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns .  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  0.50 

Heavy  Mixed . 0.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Stinbury,  Pa. 

plJir’K'CFROM  B  L  0  0  D  -  TESTED 
HV^rVOsTOCIC.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

-7  (Cash  or  C.  O.  D.)  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

^  White  Leghorns  . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

—  White  &  Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70 

Mixed  $5.50- 100.  Write  for  valuable  free  cat. 

_ L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlistervilie,  Pa. 

HUSKY  CHICKS 

N.  II.  Reds,  W.  Wyand..  Buff  Orpingtons. ..  .$7.50- 100 

Barred  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  L  Reds .  7.00-100 

Large  W.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . 6.50-100 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED.  POSTPAID 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
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with  Less 
Moisture  .  • 
Freer  from 
Dust. 


StAZDRY  is  the  ideal  all  around  litter 
for. poultry  houses,  for  baby  chicks,  brooder 
houses  andi  as  a  nesting  material.  Also  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  superior  bedding  for  cattle  and 


horses. 

It  has  less  moisture  and  is  freer  from  dust.  Bales 
are  easily  broken  apart — less  tendency  to  pack. 

Stazdry  is  economical  because  of  its  low  price, 
large  coverage  per  bale,  and  its  lasting  qualities. 
Sold  by  all  progressive  feed  dealers. 


STERILIZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 


WORM  YOUNG  BIRDS 

with  the 

GIZZARD  CAPSULE 

It  gets  all  three  kinds  of  worms — not  just 
Large  Rounds  but  also  Large  Tapes  and  Pins. 
Easiest  on  the  birds.  Insoluble,  lc  per  bird 
or  less. 

GF.RMOZONE.  For  bowel  troubles  due  to 
chilling  or  faulty  feed  or  water,  in  both  young 
and  adult  birds,  nothing’  equals  Germozone 
in  the  drink.  12-oz.  bottle,  75e. 

At  Dealers  selling  Lee  Remedies:  or  postpaid. 
Ask  for  04-page  1936  LEE  WAY  POULTRY 
BOOK  on  diseases,  diagnosis,  treatment.  FREE. 

•  GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  -  Omaha,  Nebraska 


PAINT  AND  DISINFECT  cow  barns  and  henhouses 
with  Carbola  in  one  easy  operation.  Kills  by  contact 
those  invisible  disease  germs  which  are  so  costly  to  you. 
Ilardwaro,  feed,  seed  and  drug  stores;  5  lb.  60c:  10  lb. 
98c;  25  lb.  $1.90:  50  lb.  $3.50.  Free  booklet  "How  to 


Stop  Losses.” 

Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Dept  B, 


Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested  I 

Our  past  literature  proves  that  we  have  pioneered  I 
tlio  method  of  breeding  from  strong  families  rather  | 
than  a  few  phenomenal  individuals.  Now  years 

I  ahead  on  longevity,  type  and  egg  Quality.  Bred  24  ■ 
years  by  a  man  who  knows  Leghorns  and  how  to  I 
breed  them.  Get  this  advance  breeding  in  Clover-  I 
dale  chicks  and  Breeding  Stock.  Price  List  free.  ■ 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  I 
|  F.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons  R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y.  | 


BIG  CHICKS 


TESTED  SELECTED 


White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt,  Brahmas,  Wt.  Langshangs, 
Silver  &  Wt.  Wyandot.  Wt.,  Buf.  &  Bar.  Hocks.  Bur. 
Orps.,  New  Hampshircs  &  B.  I.  Reds,  Golden  liuf 
Minorcas,  any  breed  $2.75-25,  $5.00-50,  J9.50-  00. 
Mixed  (above  breeds)  $2.25-25,  $4.00-50,  $7.50-100. 
Dark  Cornish  15c.  Bronze  Turkeys  40c.  Send  NO 
MONEY.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18th  year.  , 

KLINES  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


World’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

_  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS  STRAIN- bred  for  EGGS  since  1889 

CONTEST  Winners,  and  Used  by  Leading  Breeders, 
Experiment  Stations  and  Foreign  Governments .  ( 

n  n  n  Pennsylvania  State  Super-  Catalog 
HOP  vised  -  Official  B.W.D.  Tested  F«EE 

EGGS  >  CHICKS  •  YOUNGSTERS  •  PRICED  RIGHT 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


SQUABS 


M 

yRjflf  are  scarce,  prices  up;  see  this  paper’s  mar 
EjAH  kots.  Squabs  are  baby  birds  to  eat.  ROYAL 
squabs  are  tops:  orders  waiting  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands:  easy  to  raise:  get  your 
ljf  money  when  25  days  old.  We  are  selling 
w  flocks  to  many  R.  N.-Y.  readers;  established 
35  years:  send  stamp  for  latest  picture  book,  particulars. 
PR  COMPANY,  205  H  Street,  MELROSE,  MASS. 

EWING’S  gjgffi  LEGHORNS 

are  tlio  product  of  21  years  use  of  pedigreed  males  di¬ 
rect  from  Barron’s  best.  Large,  long-bodied  birds.  Eggs 
chalk  white,  25-28  oz.  Wo  offer  chicks  from  our  own 
hardy  farm  range  grown  breeders.  Discount  on  early 

orders.  R.  T.  EWING  Poultry  Farm,  ATLANTIC,  PA. 

Chase  Chicks—  Low  Summer  Prices 

Gig  White  Leghorns  —  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
Black  Minorcns  —  Rocks  ami  Reds 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  60  WALIKILL,  N.  Y. 

Large  Wh.  Legs  $7-100. 
Asstd.  $6.50  Postpaid. 
Also  Heavy  Breeds.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  SANDY 
KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  73,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 


B 


ARReo  rock  HATCHING  EGGS  —  Blood-tested 

360— *12.  A.  J.  DAY  R.  4  Auburn,  New  York 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.3  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  April  as 
follows; 

Class  1,  $2.43  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.80;  Class  2D,  $1,243;  Class  2E,  $1,195; 
Class  3.  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1,095;  Class 
4B,  $1.11. 

RETAIL  MILK  TRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  11  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  -V  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  tlie  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  27%  to  28c;  extra, 
92  score,  27c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  26%  to 
27c;  unsalted,  best,  27%  to  28%c;  firsts,  26% 
to  27%c;  centralized,  26%  to  26%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy,  white,  including  premium,  27  to  28c; 
standards,  22%e;  brown,  best,  20e;  X’acific  Coast 
standards,  27  to  27  %c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  20  to  32e;  fowls,  16%  to  23%c;  ca¬ 
pons,  28%  to  37c;  turkeys,  20  to  26%c;  ducks, 
14%  to  16c;  squabs,  40  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  20  to  22c;  chickens,  18  to  25c;  ducks, 
11  to  13c;  geese,  8  to  10c;  squabs,  pair,  30  to 
90c;  rabbits,  lb.,  17  to  23c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwins  90c  to  $1.25,  Ben  Da¬ 
vis  75c,  York  $1  to  $1.25,  Stayman  Winesaps 
$1  to  $1.13,  Rome  Beauty  $1  to  $1.25,  Delicious 
$1.18  to  $1.03.  McIntosh  $1  to  $1.75,  Northern 
Spy  $1.13  to  $1.50,  Albemarle  Pippins  $1.23  to 
$1.00,  Stark  $1.  Eastern,  bbl.,  $2.75.  Pears,  En., 
bskt.,  23  to  75c.  Strawberries,  Md.  and  Del., 
qt.,  6  to  18c;  Jersey,  qt.,  10  to  18c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  doz.  belts.,  $1  to  $3.30. 
Beans,  Fla.,  bu.,  93c  to  $2.  Beets,  State,  100-lb. 
bag,  $1.15  to  $1.25.  Broccoli.  Cal.,  crate,  $2.75 
to  $3;  Jersey,  crate,  $2.  Cabbage,  State,  white, 
bag,  40  to  00c;  S.  C.,  white,  bu.,  75e  to  $1.13. 
Carrots,  State,  washed,  bu.,  00  to  90e.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25  to  $3.25.  Celery,  Fla., 
crate,  $1.23  to  $3.75.  Celery  knobs,  nearby,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.  Lettuce,  N.  C.,  crate.  03c  to  $1.75; 
Jersey,  bu.,  25  to  03c.  Onions,  Texas,  yel.,  50- 
lb.  bag,  50  to  75c.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1.  Peas,  N.  C.,  bu.,  00c  to  $1.13;  Cal.,  bu., 
$1  to  $2.25;  Jersey,  bu..  $1.25;  Md.,  bu.,  75c. 
l’eppers,  Fla.,  crate,  05c  to  $1.75.  Radishes, 
nearby,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Squash,  Fla.,  bskt.,  $1 
to  $2.  Turnips,  Canada,  bag,  $1.13  to  $1.25. 
White  potatoes,  Ala.,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.50  to 
$3.05;  Maine,  180  lbs.,  $3  to  $5.25;  Idaho,  box, 
$3;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  40e  to  $1.73. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.07% ;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
79%e;  oats,  37%;  rye,  03%e;  barley,  79%e. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $10  to  $17;  No.  3, 
$12  to  $13;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $20. 

LIVESTOCK 

Bulls,  $0;  calves,  $7  to  $11.50;  hogs,  $9.73; 
sheep,  $10  to  $13.75. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  32  to  33c;  eggs,  31  to  33c;  new  pota¬ 
toes,  lb.,  5c;  string  beans,  lb.,  10c;  apples, 
doz.,  30  to  50c;  spinach,  lb.,  8c;  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
chickens,  lb.,  33  to  37c;  lamb  chops,  lb.,  40 
to  45e. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  26  to  32c;  eggs,  19  to  23e;  live:  fowls, 
18  to  24c;  chickens,  21  to  26c;  turkeys,  16  to 
21c;  ducks,  14  to  17c;  dressed:  fowls,  21  to 
23%c;  chickens,  29  to  32c;  ducks,  16  to  18e. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Heifers,  cows  and  bulls,  good  to  choice  dry 
feds,  $8.25  to  $8.50;  good  to  choice,  $8  to  $8.15; 
good,  1,300  to  1.400  lbs.,  $7,50  to  $7.90;  medium 
to  good,  1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.23  to  $7.40;  tidy, 
1,050  to  1,150  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8;  fair,  900  to 
1,100  lbs.,  $6.73  to  $7.13;  common.  700  to  900 
lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  common  to  good  fat 
bulls,  $4  to  $6.75;  common  to  good  fat  cows, 
$3.50  to  $6;  heifers,  700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4  to 
$7.73;  fresh  cows  and  springers.  $23  to  $73. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $9  to  $10;  heavy  mixed, 
$10  to  $10.33;  prime  medium  weights,  $10.50  to 
$10.00;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $10.50  to  $10.60; 
good  light  yorkers,  $9.50  to  $9.90;  pigs,  as  to 
quality,  $8.73  to  $9.50:  common  to  good  roughs, 
$7.73  to  $8.50;  stags,  $3.30  to  $6. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $3.50  to  $5.75;  good 
mixed,  $4.73  to  $5.25;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $3.30  to  $4.23;  culls  and  common,  $1.50 
to  $3;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $4  to  $10.75;  few 
extra,  $11.50;  Spring  lambs.  $10  to  $13.50. 

Calves,  veal,  $9.30  to  $10;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $8.30. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $S.25  to 
$8.75;  good,  $7  to  $7.75;  medium,  $7  to  $7.25; 
common,  $6  to  $6.30;  choice,  1.100  to  1,300  lbs., 
$8.25  to  $8.73;  good,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium,  $7  to 
$7.50;  choice,  1,300  to  1,500  lbs..  $8.25  to  $9; 
good,  $7.75  to  $8.25.  Heifers,  choice,  $7.50  to 
$8;  good,  $6.50  to  $7;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6; 
common,  $4  to  $5.  Cows,  choice,  $5.75  to  $6.25; 
good,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  common  and  medium,  $4.75 
to  $5.25;  low  cutter  and  cutters,  $3.25  to  $4.75. 
Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $6.50  to  $7.25;  cutter, 
common  and  medium.  $3.23  to  $6.75.  Vealers, 
good  and  choice,  $11.50  to  $12;  medium,  $9.50  to 
$10  50;  cull  and  common,  $0.50  to  $8.  Feeder 
and  stocker  cattle,  good  and  choice,  500  to  800 
ibs.,  $7  to  $8;  common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.50; 
good  and  choice.  800  to  1,050  lbs.,  $7  to  $8; 
common  and  medium,  $5  to  $6.50.  Hogs,  good 
and  choice,  160  to  ISO  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $10.75;  ISO 
to  200  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $10.75:  200  to  220  lbs., 
$10.50  to  $10.75;  220  to  250  lbs.,  $10.25  to 
$10.50;  250  to  290  lbs.,  $.9.50  to  $10;  290  to  350 
lbs.,  $9.25  to  $9.50;  medium  and  good,  350  to 
500  lbs.,  $7.73  to  $8.75.  Sheep,  choice  Spring 
lambs,  $11.50  to  $12;  common  to  medium,  $10 
to  $10.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


•  This  deadly  disease  is  one  of 
your  worst  enemies  in  raising 
chicks.  Prevent  heavy  losses 
to  your  flock  by  treating  with 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  PHEN-O-SAL  or 
RAKOS  just  as  soon  as  the  first 
symptoms  appear.  Both  are 
dependable,  effective  medicines. 
PHEN-O-SAL  is  furnished  in 
convenient  tablet  form — RAKOS 
in  concentrated  liquid  form. 


DR. SALSBURY  S 


If  you  prefer  a  liquid  treatment 
that  is  convenient  and  effective  to 
use  with  ground  grain  or  other 
scratch  feed  in  checking  coccidio- 
sis,  then  you  will  want  to  use 


PHEN-O-SAL 


Dr.  Salsbury's 

RAKOS 

— a  combination  of  strong  acid 
medicines  that  renders  the  bowel 
contents  acid,  stops  bleeding,  and 
kills  the  germs.  You’ll  find  it 
especially  helpful  in  stubborn  or 
chronic  cases.  150  bird  size  bot¬ 
tle  is  only  $1.25. 

Dr.  Salsbury's 

FOWL  POX  VACCINE 

The  time  to  vaccinate  against 
Fowl  Pox  is  when  chicks  are  six 
to  twelve  weeks  old.  Early  vac¬ 
cination  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Fowl 
Pox  Vaccine  (Chicken  Strain) 
produces  permanent  immunity  and 
prevents  losses  from  Pox,  Cankers, 
Colds,  Roup,  etc. 

Prepared  in  our  own  modem  lab¬ 
oratories  under  U.  S.  Government 
license.  Thoroughly  dependable 
because  of  its  high  immunizing 
power.  No  syringe  necessary.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  furnished. 


TABLETS 

•  Here  is  the  old  reliable  stand-by  in  tablet  form. 
Thousands  of  poultry  raisers  all  over  the  country 
have  found  it  extremely  satisfactory  in  checking 
and  preventing  bowel  disturbances,  including  coc- 
cidiosis,  in  fowls  of  all  ages. 

When  put  in  the  drinking  water.  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Phen-O-Sal  Tablets  form  a  pure  medicinal  fluid 
that  goes  to  all  parts  of  the  intestines.  There  it 
combats  the  deadly  coccidiosis  germs,  gently  heals 
the  inflammation,  and  soothes  the  sore  tissues  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  Furthermore,  it  furnishes 
blood-building  elements  that  help  to  restore  health 
and  vitality,  and  builds  up  resistance  to  disease. 

So  be  prepared  when  coccidiosis  threatens !  Have 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  Phen-O-Sal  on  hand  to  fight  this 
dreaded  disease.  Package  of  125  tablets — $1.00. 

rpre  16-page  booklet  “First  Aid  to  Baby  Chicks;”  16- 
■  page  booklet  "How  and  When  to 

Vaccinate booklet  on  “Worm  Control.”  All 
are  illustrated.  Write  us  at  once! 


DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES,  CHARLES  CITY,  IOWA 

Directed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury,  Veterinarian;  Specialist  in  Poultry  Diseases. 


Poultry  Health 
Service  Station 


Take  your  poultry  troubles  to  the  Hatchery,  Feed  or  Drug  dealer  who 
displays  or  advertises  this  emblem.  He  is  well  qualified  to  help  you.  for 
he  is  a  member  of  our  NATION-WIDE  POULTRY  HEALTH  SERV¬ 
ICE.  Watch  your  local  newspaper  for  his  announcements,  or  write  us. 


BIG  REDUCTION 

For  May  and  June  Chicks 

O  SPECIALIZING  IN  BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 
and  UP  and  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

SUM)  FOR  PRICES  A|ND  CATALOG.  R.  P. 


EARLE  POULTRY  FARIA  •  mVEBSTOtUn.  PA. 


Culottial  Wvc rm 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State — kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  "no  molt"  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 


own 

BW 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry  S2USJ  Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.  H. 


SMITHS  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDfcRS 

LOOD-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  l00°o  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  R0X,  R.  I.  REDS . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  .  7.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  6.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  B0XR,  —  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


IUU 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$30.00 

$60.00 

6.75 

33.75 

67.50 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 


THDRNWODD  BLOODED  CHICK5 


Our  Famous  Blooded  Chicks  from  the  World’s  finest  Bloodlines  have  no  superior.  Sensational 
egg  production,  large  quick  maturing  broilers,  Insure  highest  profit.  Order  NOW.  or  Send  for 
our  BIG  FREE  4  Color  Poultry  Book.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  1 

A  A  A-Exhibition  I  Deduct  50c  Perl 00 
from  These  Prices 
(Except  Assorted) 

If  Order  is  Placed  2  Wks. 
or  More  in  Advance. 


ALL  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  FLOCKS  TAA-Select 

300 

933.75 


C.  A.  SIMS  -  _ 

Mgr.  PRICES  PREPAID  100 

Wh.,  Bf.,  Br..  Legs.,  Aneonas.  Heavy  Mixed  . *6.75 

Bd.,  Wh, ,  Bf.  Bocks,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  B.  I.  Beds....  7.50 

Bf.  Orpingtons,  Bf.,  Wh.  Minorcas  .  8.50 

S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Jersey  White  Giants  .  9,50 

Assorted  . 5.00 


37.50 

42.50 

47.50 
25.00 


100 

$7.50 
a. so 

9.50 
1  0.50 


500 

*37.50 

42.50 

47.50 
51.00 


THORNWOOD,  INC. 


BOX  101-8 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


(Formerly  Crandall,  Indiana) 


FOR 

VIGOR/ 

HARDY/ 

NORTHERN^ 
STOCK  . 


UM  EGG  STBAIH  ENGLISH  LEGHORN 


BABY 


eleven  gene rations 

of  two  to  six  -  year  -  old 
blood-tested  breeders  hack 
r  of  each  chick,  assures  you 
.  of  high  livability  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers. 
10%  DISCOUNT  ON  ALL  ORDERS  BOOKED  THREE  WEEKS 
PEARSON’S  NES-To-U  Box  R  KEENE 


chicks’ 


EVERY 

Nes4ffiU7  CHICK 

r  26  to  30  oz. 

EGGS 


Catalog.  /( 

AHEAD.  /I 

,  N.  H.  II 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

Juno  1,  8,  15.  22,  29  —  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  Ibs.  each)  .  .$4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.25  8.00  38.00  75.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  4.50  8.50  41.00  80.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
5TRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Friends  of  Publisher’s  Desk  never  let 
the  publisher  outdo  them  in  friendship. 
They  keep  sending  subscriptions  at  all 
times  to  reward  the  slightest  favors  to 
them.  The  blank  found  in  this  paper  is 
for  their  convenience  in  sending  their 
own  renewals,  or  a  subscription  for  a 
friend,  or  as  a  gift.  If  the  latter,  please 
mark  with  an  “X”  and  a  card  will  be 
sent  the  friends  announcing  your  gift. 
These  reciprocal  courtesies  have  gone  on 
annually  now  for  a  half  century  between 
readers,  new  subscribers,  old  friends,  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers.  While  such  spirit 
endures,  there  is  hope  for  the  world. 

Mother  received  her  deeds  and  wishes 
to  express  her  gratitude.  After  trying 
and  waiting  nine  years  for  them  and  to 
get  them  so  easy  through  you,  she  was 
“paralyzed”  with  joy.  I  am  lost  for 
words  to  express  our  thanks.  I  am  just 
thinking  if  there  were  a  few  more  busi¬ 
nesses  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  then  poor  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  more  at  ease  in  trying  to 
deal  with  them  for  livelihood.  I  say  again 
most  heartily,  thank  you  !  MRS.  B.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  reader  purchased  lots  some  12 
years  ago,  making  full  payment  for  same. 
Deeds  were  delivered  but  they  proved  to 
cover  other  lots  and  not  the  particular 
ones  owned  by  the  party.  The  deeds 
were  returned  and  repeated  demands 
made  for  the  proper  deeds  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Whether  or  not  the  requests  went 
to  the  wrong  individuals,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  correct  the  error  until  we  took 
the  matter  up,  and  we  are  glad  it  is  sat¬ 
isfactorily  straightened  out.  We  feel  a 
pleasure  in  such  a  warm  appreciation  as 
expressed  by  our  friend. 

I  am  enclosing  a  postcard  I  received 
recently  from  S.  W.  Pike,  Seedsman,  St. 
Charles,  Ill.  I  sent  postage,  also  six 
postcards  addressed  to  friends  (for  which 
I  was  to  receive  free  package  of  seeds) 
also  10  cents  for  postage  and  packing. 
To  date  I  have  heard  nothing  from  the 
company.  Possibly  I  have  not  given  them 
sufficient  time,  but  the  woman  who  sent 
them  my  name  has  heard  nothing  from 
them  either.  I  am  wondering  if  you  know 
anything  of  the  activities  of  this  concern. 
If  they  are  not  reliable  they  must  have 
reaped  a  fortune  in  dimes  for  I  know  it 
has  been  quite  popular  around  here. 

New  York.  o.  L.  E. 

We  have  referred  to  this  before.  There 
are  many  similar  complaints  which  indi¬ 
cate  more  interest  in  getting  the  names 
and  the  dime  than  in  filling  the  orders. 
There  is  some  complaint  also  that  the 
seeds  were  not  satisfactory.  The  above 
speaks  for  itself.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  criticized  their  methods. 

Can  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  Associated  Sign  Manufactur¬ 
ers?  M.  P. 

Ohio. 

The  company  offers  a  metal  plating 
and  silvering  outfit  and  will  send  free 
directions  for  making  flexible  mirrors. 
They  offer  the  outfit  for  $15,  but  say  the 
value  is  $30.  Secrets  of  chromium  plat¬ 
ing  will  be  given  free  for  promptness.  No 
secrets  are  ever  given  away  free  and  you 
will  have  to  pay  for  them  one  way  or 
another.  This  appears  to  be  a  sales’ 
proposition  and  in  all  sales’  plans  the 
success  depends  on  your  ability  as  a 
salesman.  You  must  dispose  of  the  goods 
and  it  might  take  some  time  to  get  your 
money  back.  The  interest  is  in  selling  the 
outfits,  not  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Jackson,  trading  under 
the  name  Jackson  Publishing  Co.,  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  book  “How  to  Be 
Always  Well,”  and  uses  same  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  health  foods  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Dr.  Jackson  al¬ 
leges  the  book  offers  the  key  to  perfect 
health,  immunity  from  sickness  and  dis¬ 
ease — a  new  way  to  live  and  that  will  add 
many  active  years  to  life.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  allege  the  representa¬ 
tions  have  no  foundation  in  fact  as  it  is 
charged  there  is  no  system  of  diet,  exer¬ 
cise  or  hygiene  that  offers  complete  im¬ 
munity  from  disease  and  that  will  add  25 
years  to  human  life.  The  commission 
asks  for  proof. 

The  check  for  $60  has  been  received 
and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  you  reffort 
in  my  behalf.  With  the  refunded  money 
I  have  been  able  to  locate  some  four 
weeks’  old  pullets,  thus  keeping  my  flock 
fi’om  being  too  late  to  be  profitable. 

District  of  Columbia.  e.  l.  a. 

We  are  glad  to  have  been  of  help  in  so 
satisfactory  a  way. 


I  have  had  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  this  ad¬ 
dress  for  the  past  16  or  17  years.  I 
used  to  read  it  on  my  Summer  vacations 
at  my  uncle's  farm  in  New  Hampshire 
and  that  wras  over  40  years  ago.  We  only 
had  the  mail  on  Saturdays  and  no  daily 
paper,  so  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  read  from 
cover  to  cover.  Maybe  that  was  why  I 
subscribed  for  it  when  a  sample  copy  was 
given  me  16  or  17  years  ago.  M.  H.  o. 

Oregon. 

We  get  a  thrill  out  of  a  letter  of  this 
kind  from  a  far  western  subscriber  and 
one  who  has  been  with  us  so  long.  We 
often  forget  the  advantages  we  now  have 
over  the  days  when  the  mail  moved  slow¬ 
ly  and  yet  are  glad  The  R.  N.-Y.  got 
through  and  established  its  place  down 
the  years.  We  appreciate  this  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  the  kindly  friendship. 

Here  is  a  letter  which  came  in  the  mail 
today,  and  though  you  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  it.  Needless  to  say  we  did  not 
invest  or  even  investigate.  H.  B. 

Illinois. 

The  proposition  relates  to  an  invest¬ 
ment  which  is  called  a  speculative  enter¬ 
prise  and  plainly  states  some  risk  is  in¬ 
volved  but  a  chaxxce  is  offered  to  make 
$10  to  $500  for  every  dollar  contributed — 
but  it  is  a  condition  that  a  minimum  of 
$25  shall  be  invested  in  the  undertaking. 
Facts  and  references  are  promised  but 
there  must  be  a  defixxite  agreement  to  in¬ 
vest  at  least  $25  if  such  facts  are  satis¬ 
factory.  To  our  mind  the  outline  is  too 
meager  and  indefinite  to  risk  any  money 
in  a  speculative  proposition  which  claims 
an  advance  assurance  of  an  investment. 

Creditors  of  Nathan  Gelb,  342  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  New  York,  are  making  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  ascertain  what  he  did 
with  the  $8,468  shown  in  his  inventory 
when  he  filed  his  bankruptcy  petition.  It 
is  alleged  he  made  an  assignment  the  day 
prior  to  the  bankruptcy  and  the  creditors 
are  making  a  demand  for  an  accounting. 

Has  a  cattle-buyer  or  anyone  a  right 
to  bring  a  carload  of  stock  from  the  West 
into  this  State  without  inspection?  Some 
steers  were  brought  into  our  neighbor¬ 
hood.  They  have  some  disease  and  some 
died.  w.  b.  G. 

New  York. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  states : 
“Cattle  moved  into  New  York  State 
must  conform  to  the  orders  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  per¬ 
taining  to  both  bovine  tuberculosis  and 
Bang’s  abortion  disease.  Under  the  or¬ 
der  on  tuberculosis  steers  moved  into  the 
State  for  feeding  purposes  must  first  be 
subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test.” 

Can  I  have  a  will  made  by  a  private 
person  or  do  I  have  to  go  to  a  lawyer? 

Rhode  Island.  j.  a.  j. 

If  a  will  is  prepared,  signed  and  wit¬ 
nessed,  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  is 
drawn  by  a  lawyer  or  a  layman.  It  is 
the  best  policy,  however,  to  have  a  will 
made  by  an  attorney  as  he  is  familiar 
with  technical  requirements  and  can 
cover  just  what  is  desired.  A  will  does 
not  have  to  be  signed  before  a  notary. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  two  following  companies,  in 
which  my  father  owns  stock?  Has  the 
stock  any  value?  The  Colorado  Coal  and 
Oil  Co.,  incroported  in  Colorado  January, 
1902 ;  Consumers’  Penny  Pouch  Express 
Co.,  incoporated  in  New  York  in  1901. 

New  Jersey.  m.  h.  b. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  existence  of 
these  companies  at  this  time  and  we  find 
no  value  for  the  stock. 

I  shipped  carp  by  truck  to  the  State 
Fish  Co.,  Fulton  Market,  New  York,  and 
when  delivered  to  them,  they  paid  cartage 
which  is  ample  proof  that  they  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Have  not  heard  from  them  since, 
although  have  written  two  letters  asking 
why  they  do  not  send  check  for  $52.12, 
the  value  of  the  carp.  Will  be  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  you  if  you  will  collect  this  bill  for 
me.  k.  w. 

New  York. 

This  concern  is  indifferent  to  demands 
for  payment  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  part  of  the  amount  due  and  re¬ 
gret  our  failure. 

I.  Lowenthal,  commision  merchant  at 
301  Washington  St.,  New  York,  discon¬ 
tinued  business  as  of  May  1.  This  was 
an  old-established  firm  and  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  It.  is  said  all  creditors  will 
be  paid  in  full. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk  Depart¬ 
ment  must  be  signed  with  writer's  full 
name  and  address  given.  Many  inquiries 
are  answered  by  mail  instead  of  printing 
inquiry  and  answer,  hence  unsigned  let¬ 
ters  receive  no  consideration.] 


SEXED 


CHICKS  from 


SPRUNGER 


America’s  Leading  Sexing  Instructor  ^ 

Spnmger  taught  350  Hatcherymen  how  to  sex. 
Sexed  over  500,000  chicks.  The  pioneer  eexing 
expert.  Experience  counts. 

MY  OWN  SPECIAL 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Buy  White  Leghorn  Day  Old  Pullets  from 
bprungers  personal  flock  of  2,000  breeders 
i  with  records  of  200  eggs  and  better! 

1  mated  to  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams  with  reo- 
^ords  of  250  eggs.  90%  SEX  GUARANTEE. 

S  Order  with  confidence  from  the  pioneer 
sever.  Also  my  own  Mating 
Poults  and  Ducklings.  Write  m'-M 
for  FREE  Folder.  Leghorn 
cockerels,  only  Sc.  Write  Box  25. 


_fnd//KXlT  WAYNE  INdSSST 


REDUCED  PRICES 
onSNO-HIL  CHICKS 


NOW 


Take  Advantage  of  Them 

Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  get 
high-quality  Sno-Hil  Chicks  at 
new  low  prices!  Chicks  from  hand-culled  stock 
— day  old  and  started — all  standard  varieties. 
These  chicks  are  electrically  hatched  under 
strictest  sanitary  conditions;  rigidly  inspected 
before  shipment;  guaranteed  delivery.  Here  is 
your  chance  to  save  money  on  quality  chicks 
from  the  largest  State  Blood-Tested  Hatchery  in 
Maryland.  Don’t  miss  it.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list.  Two  hatches  each  week  year 
around. 

164  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•Sinusninr  IHUUUL* 


HATCH  ERIES 


WHITFaOCK 

*8. 


■  BABY 

■  CHICKS.. 

EGGS  FOR  $  C  per 

■  HATCHING,.,/  100 


PER 

IOO 


I 

I 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own 
Breeders.  100%  State  Tested  (B.W. 
D.  free).  Tube  Agglut. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  matur¬ 
ing,  make  Quick  Growth  on  Broil¬ 
ers  and  Capons. 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED . 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


UK 


Leghor  ns  - Reds-Rocks -’Wyandotte* 
New  HdmpsVires-Hallcross  (Cross!)  mi)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  v{ 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  ] 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
•  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


‘WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS’ 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


^ ^  BR00KSIDE 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED 

HICKS 

I  No  order  accepted  for  loss 
25  chicks.  Started 
KaKtMBwF’V  chicks  shipped  express  col¬ 
lect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cask  or  C.O.D.  100% 
live  delivery.  Order  NOW. 
Day  7  Days  14  Days 

English  Strain  White  Old  Old  Old 

Leghorns  .  8o  *0°  2c 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns..  7'Ao  9/jO  ll’AO 

Barred  Rocks .  S'/io  IO'/iO  I2'/2o 

R.  I.  Reds .  9°  1,0  •• 

Rockhorns  (Crossbred)...  8V2O  I0!40  \V'2° 

Mixed  and  Assorted .  7o  9o  1*0 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CERTIFIED  QUALITY  AT 
SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

In  June,  our  Certified  Quality  costs  you  no  moro 
than  you  probably  paid  earlier  for  hatchery  grade. 
But  there’s  a  whale  of  a  difference  in  results  1 

Advanced  R.  O.  P.  Sires  Only 

Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  with  R.  O.  P.  record 
of  from  240  to  313  eggs,  averaging  24  to  31  ozs. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

A  $500  Bond  backs  our  Guarantee  that  Chicks 
will  go  out  100%  Free  of  Pullorum  (B.  W.  I).) 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Warren  Rock-Red  Cross 
Started  May-Hatched  Pullets 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Prices 
J.  J.  WARREN 
Box  20  -  North  Brookfield,  Mast. 


June  6,  1936 

ALLEN’S  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  and  STARTED 


SUPER  -QUAUTV 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
and 

FUTURE  DELIVERY 

BARRED  ROCKS  . $7.00-100 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS . 7.00-100 

R.  I.  REDS .  8.00-100 

N.  H.  REDS . 12.00-100 

BARRED  CROSS-BREDS .  9.00-100 

Special  Mating  Barred  Rocks  2c  moro 
Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  more.  Started  chicks  2c  a 
week  above  day-old  prices.  100%  full  count  delivery 
of  day-old  chicks;  started  chicks  express  collect.  Cata¬ 
log  on  request.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

POULTRY  FARM 
€r  HATCHERY 


log  on  request.  Hatches  eve 

nUs/iti 


BOX  5 


SEAFORD 


DELAWARE 


Big-  Daily  Hatches 
of  COLONIAL  CHICKS 


makes  possible  QUICK  SERVICE. 
Thousands  shipped  safely  to  all  New 
England  states  every  season.  Why 
experiment  when  you  can  get  chicks 
from  the  world’s  largest  producers  at 
such  low  prices?  They  must  give  results  or  so  many 
wouldn’t  be  sold!  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  100% 
live  delivery.  Prepaid.  $6.80  per  100,  any  size  lot 
from  100  up,  buys  Standard  grade  White  Leghorns. 
Reds,  White  or  Barred  Rocks.  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  All  breeds  mixed,  $5.40.  Heavy  breeds 
mixed,  $5.90.  Special  grade,  lc  per  chick  more.  Best 
Egg  grade,  3c  more.  Free  catalog  gives  complete  list, 
also  hybrids  and  sexed  chicks.  Blood  tested — approved. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS, 
box  766,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  Incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1938  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  or  White  Bocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  lire  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Cheerio !  WE  THANK  our  hundreds  of  customer*  for  tho 
best  season  we've  ever  had.  And  YOUR  "best  season"  Is 
just  ahead,  when  those  husky,  virile  Cotton  Mountaineers 
•tart  production.  (If  we  couldn't  fill  your  order  —  Sorry  0 

STILL  HATCHING  —  PRICES  RIGHT 

14  Years  Pallornm  Clean  (State  Accredited)— never  a  re¬ 
actor—  106%  B.W.D.  free.  Wo  guarantee  satisfaction.  1936 
Catalog  gives  full  details  of  these  remarkable  chicks.  Write 
today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Ino. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


C  H  Rl  STI E5  ^JVewJfampshires. 

»t>sV'ndSPIZZ  ERI N  KTUM 


SAVE  A  MONTH 
WITH  CHRISTIE  CHICKS 

In  June,  SPIZZERINKTUM  counts  more  than 

ever . assures  livability,  fast  growth  and 

early  maturity.  Our  June-Hatched  Chicks  will 
overtake  most  May-Hatched  Broods!  And  how 
they  will  lay  !  Prompt  deliveries. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Low  Summer  Prices 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


OtS*’S  QVl^^  C.H'C*S 


Order  Now.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  25  50  100  1000 

Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70 

BufT  or  Bl.  Leghorns.  Anconas  . .  2.25  4.25  8.00  75 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

Wh.  Wyand.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

N.  H.  REDS,  Grade  A.  Guar.  Liv.  2.75  5.50  10.50  100 
Wh.  Ind.  Runner  Ducklings  ....  4.00  7.75  15.00  145 
Carefully  Culled  Blood-tested  Chicles.  Full  Bred  selected 
Breeders.  Excellent  quality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

PI4IP1Z'C  BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
11  A  XV.  O  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . .......... $T. 00 

Barred  Rocks  . 7,60 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  . 6.25 

„  .  SPECIAL 

white  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


.HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wc!Li.sS.lp 

All  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks  and 
now  to  raise  Chicks.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg. $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Wh.  Rocks,  8.  C.  Reds  .  7.25  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Mix  $6-100.  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advanco. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FRinUHOLP-^s^irc 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWl)  Stained  Antigen  Method.  > 
Extra  quality  chicks  for  June  delivery  at  $7.00  per  100- 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog.  Clucks  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 


Robert  L.CIftilter, 


Box  R. 


BABY  CHICKS  ^?A'.rSS 

Prices  on  25  50  109 

8.  C.  White  Leghoms . $2.00  $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  2.25  4.00  7.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  2:25  t  4.00  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds . .  2.50  4.50  8.50 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

C.  E.  UOCKMAN 

BOX  109.  -  MINGOVILLE,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  Lc‘W 

Largo  typo  Hollywood  Strain.  Brad  for  size  and  heavy 
production  of  large  Chalky  White  eggs.  June  Price, 
$6.50  per  100.  Postago  Paid.  FREE  CATALOG.  C.  M. 
Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm.  Box  23,  Richfield,  Pa* 


The  Aztec  Bean  Again 

I  have  just  been  re-reading  my  article 
on  the  Aztec  bean  that  appeared  in  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  of  February  24.  1934,  to  see  if 
I  was  over  enthusiastic  about  it  or  said 
anything  that  would  cause  anyone  to  feel 
they  had  been  faked  into  trying  something 
that  they  would  be  as  likely  to  fail  with 
as  to  succeed. 

But  after  a  careful  reading  I  am  re¬ 
assured  that  all  I  said  in  the  article  in 
question  was  true  and  sufficiently  con¬ 
servative  so  that  no  one  could  have  been 
deceived  into  trying  them  without  know¬ 
ing  that  their  culture  in  the  East  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  in 
which  failure  was  as  likely  as  success. 

However,  with  two  seasons  more  experi¬ 
ence  and  little  added  knowledge,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  little  more  about  the  bean 
for  the  benefit  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

I  know  many  readers  are,  or  at  least 
were,  interested,  for  about  50  of  them 
took  the  trouble  to  secure  my  address 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  wrote  me  asking 
where  they  could  obtain  seed.  None  of 
the  number,  however,  ever  wrote  telling 
me  of  either  success  or  failure  with  them. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience  one 
is  about  as  likely  as  the  other.  In  the 
first  place,  if  they  are  planted  too  early, 
they  are  no  more  apt  to  thrive  than 
Limas  under  the  same  circumstances.  If 
planted  too  late,  they  will  not  mature 
before  frost.  Then,  if  one  takes  up  the 
roots  for  storage  over  Winter,  the  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  right  to  succeed.  If  the 
roots  get  too  dry  they  shrivel  and  die. 
If  they  are  too  damp  they  rot.  They  can 
be  kept  all  right,  there  is  no  question 
about  that,  but  their  keeping  is  not  as 
simple  a  matter  as  keeping  a  bin  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  even  a  bunch  of  Dahlia  roots. 
The  roots,  or  tubers,  are  small,  and  will 
therefore  dry  out  very  quickly  if  exposed 
to  dry  ail*. 

Field  mice  seem  fond  of  them,  perhaps 
not  more  so  than  of  beets  or  carrots,  but 
their  smaller  size  makes  the  damage  rela¬ 
tively  greater. 

There  is  another  thing  I  have  learned 
about  them,  and  that  is  they  are  certainly 
closely  related,  botanically  to  the  Scarlet 
Runner,  the  “posy  bean”  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers  and  its  white  flowered  variety, 
the  White  Dutch  Runner;  for  it  crosses 
with  these  with  the  greatest  facility.  So 
much  so  that  the  tuberous  character  of 
the  root  is  much  lessened  in  the  crosses 
as  well  as  the  bush  form  of  the  plant. 

In  my  former  article  I  wondered  if  the 
perennial  character  of  the  bean  was 
known.  J.  D.  Long,  the  Boulder,  Col., 
seedsman  of  whom  I  first  obtained  my 
stock  seed  of  the  Aztec,  tells  me  he  was 
unaware  of  this  fact.  But  in  looking  over 
an  old  catalog  of  1921,  issued  by  Richard 
Diener,  I  found  the  Aztec  bean  listed, 
with  this  description.  “It  is  one  of  the 
largest  beans  in  existence.  It  grows  in 
bush  form  ....  and  is  perennial  in  places 
where  it  is  not  too  cold  or  too  frosty.  It 
grows  like  any  other  bean,  but  stands  a 
great  deal  of  drought.  Its  flavor  is  un¬ 
excelled.  ...  It  is  very  prolific  and  we 
recommend  anyone  who  raises  beans  to 
give  it  a  trial.” 

Mi*.  Diener,  at  the  time  this  catalog 
was  issued,  was  located  at  Kentfield, 
Marin  County,  Cal.  Probably  the  climate 
there  is  more  favorable  for  growing  the 
Aztec  than  ours  here  in  the  East.  Still, 
it  is  grown  somewhat  extensively  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  also  in  the  mountains  of  Mon¬ 
tana.  I  have  had  it  yield  a  very  prolific 
crop  here,  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
also  have  had  several  failures. 

I  would  modify  Mr.  Dieners  recommen¬ 
dation  and  say,  anyone  who  enjoys  grow¬ 
ing  new  and  interesting  plants  and  is  per¬ 
sistent  enough  to  “try,  try  again”  if  at 
first  he  does  not  succeed,  should  certainly 
try  the  Aztec  bean.  H.  ernest  iiorKiNS. 

Pennsylvania. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Bungalow  Camps,  Mountain  Houses. $2.65 
The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 

II.  Armstrong  Roberts  .  1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 


R.  B.  Whitman... .  2.00 

Household  Painter,  Kelly .  1.25 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  ot  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


active  poultry 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  80,  West  W  nidiliigtoii  Market,  NewT  ork  City 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PROMPT  RETURNS 

K.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

858  Greenwich  8t.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HKNTZE  &  H.  GRATJ  TO 

17  Jav  St.  New  York  City 

Cheaper  than  the  lum¬ 
ber  .COSTS  YOU.  We 
manufacture  a  com¬ 
plete  line,  using  soft 
White  Pine,  also  comb 
foundation.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  THE  "WALTER 
T.  KELLEY  COMPANY,  Paducah,  Kentucky 


BEE  HIVES 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHAKITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


n  A  BLADES,  15-26©.  75-SI.  State  type. 

rC  Mm  Im  Guaranteed.  Kirby  E.  Chatham,  N.  Y* 


PARTS 


FOR  DELCO  PLANTS,  10*  OFF. 
JAY  IiKEIlER  COltP.,  lit  Sth  Are..  X.  Y  C. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  single  milker,  certi¬ 
fied  dairy;  state  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2037,  care  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


HELP  WANTED  —  Cabinet-maker  and  bandy- 
man,  experienced  on  repairing  and  refinishing 
antique  furniture;  Protestant,  sober  and  indus¬ 
trious:  $30  a  month  and  board  year  around. 
BOX  1,  County  Hotel,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  no  children;  farmer- 
gardener,  eook-houseworker :  $40  monthly 

start;  yearly  employment.  BOX  294,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  first-class  man  to  take  charge  of 
a  modern  plant;  must  have  experience  in 
brooding  and  raising  chickens:  state  salary  and 
experience.  ADVERTISER  2034.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NURSE,  GRADUATE  or  undergraduate,  to  care 
for  woman  invalid  in  country;  24-liour  duty; 
must  drive  car,  be  tall,  strong,  capabje.  will¬ 
ing  and  must  have  hospital  training;  $83  month¬ 
ly;  personal  interview  necessary.  NEWMAN, 
New  Hackensack,  N.  Y.;  telephone  Pough¬ 
keepsie  8-F-23. 


WANTED — Immediately,  general  houseworker, 
25-40.  white,  very  neat,  good  plain  cook,  small 
suburban  home;  references,  photograph;  $20. 
MRS.  F.  MINNINGER,  324  Florence  St.,  Ylam- 
aroneek,  N.  Y.  «- 


GIRL,  PROTESTANT,  cheerful,  well,  character 
references,  no  smoking  or  drinking,  general 
housework  family  3;  pleasant  surroundings  for 
nice  girl  desiring  good  home;  Florida  Winters; 
near  New  York;  $20  month;  state  all  details 
first  letter:  home  experience  only  necessary. 
ADVERTISER  2042,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  1 


GOOD  HOME,  $25  month,  offered  experienced 
houseworker;  modern  conveniences:  one  child; 
send  details  and  snapshot.  MRS.  FRANK  CAL¬ 
HOUN,  Cornwall,  Coqn. 


WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework  in  modern  country  home,  Northern 
New  Jersey.  4  months.  $25  per  month;  no 
laundry;  write  fully.  ADVERTISER  2044,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  wanted  for  general  farm  work. 

$30  per  month  and  good  hoard.  FRED  HOUS- 
MAN,  Mahopac,  N.  1'.;  phone  b‘87. 

■ - — — -i - 

WANTED — Farmer,  50-53.  some  cash,  shares, 
poultry  business;  consider  daughter;  no  liquor. 
LEFAVOUR,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  COMPETENT)  white,  Protestant, 
houseworker,  cook,  waiting,  some  laundry; 
only  those  wanting  permanent  position,  without 
incumbrances;  full  particulars;  small  estate, 
Long  Island ;  wages  $30.  ADVERTISER  2040, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  OPEN  for  honest  and  capable  cou¬ 
ple  to  establish  themselves;  should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  general  farm  and  garden  work;  write 
giving  experience  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
2047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  4 


WANTED — Couple  for  general  work  on  poultry 
farm  in  Central  Jersey:  permanent  positioi), 
room  and  hoard,  $30  monthly;  answer  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  2050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SOBER,  willing  worker,  com¬ 
mercial  farm  experience:  good  egg  produces, 
take  full  charge;  state  full  particulars,  refer¬ 
ences,  lowest  starting  salary;  good  opportunity 
right  party.  Address  BOX  28,  Fortliill  Road, 
Y*onkers,  N.  Y*. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  no  dependents,  for 
farm;  woman  efficient  housekeeper,  man  all- 
around  farmer;  tractor,  ear;  $50  monthly,  free 
rent,  fuel,  light,  farm  products;  write  or  come 
for  interview.  JACOB  GOELL,  East  Sehodaek, 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y*. 


COUPLE,  WITHOUT  children;  harmonious 
family  of  three;  country  home  Summer,  su¬ 
burban  residence  near  Xew  York  remainder 
year;  woman,  good  cook,  laundress,  housework¬ 
er;  man,  driver,  serve  dining-room,  handyman, 
help  housework;  outside  work  country  per¬ 
formed  resident  farmer,  man  helping  occasion¬ 
ally;  German,  Swedish,  Danish  couple  preferred 
but  others  qualified  may  apply;  send  photo¬ 
graph,  experience,  salary,  references;  perma¬ 
nent  agreeable  position  for  right  people.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  man.  willing  worker,  dry- 
hand  milker  and  teamster,  sober,  year  round 
job;  $30  month  and  board :  Orange  County.  N. 
Yr.  ADVERTISER  2061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man  for  general 
farm  work;  must  be  good  milker;  $30  per 
month  and  keep,  PETER  KUCHLE,  Ives  Ave., 
Meriden,  Conn. 


YVANTED — Experienced  farm  hand.  J.  0.  NEFF, 
Clarence,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  handy-man  to  take  care  of 
small  sail  yacht  and  clearing  of  3  acres,  beau¬ 
tifully  located  woodland  on  Long  Island  Sound ; 
$45  monthly;  state  if  driving.  ADY’ERTISER 
2062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  man  wanted  on  iarge  New 
England  turkey  farm;  only  one  interested  in 
the  work  and  one  who  will  appreciate  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  valuable  experience;  please  state 
age,  experience,  references  and  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  2064,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLEASANT  SURROUNDINGS  for  young  woman, 
family  two,  Westchester  County;  assist  house¬ 
keeper;  must  drive  ear;  begin  at  $25  monthly; 
references.  ADVERTISER  2065,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GIRL  for  general  housework, 
small  Protestant  family  three,  quiet,  com¬ 
fortable  suburban  home;  $30  to  start.  YI.  FRIES, 
4324  220th  Place,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER  wanted,  live  in:  general  work 
and  mother’s  helper,  family  of  three;  Prot¬ 
estant  preferred;  pleasant  home,  $35-$40.  Write 
CHAPLIN,  24  Raymond  St.,  Rockville  Center, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  FOR  general  housework,  two  in  family, 
small  wash;  $30;  country  home.  MRS.  W.  E. 
MARTER,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


GIRL  TO  ASSIST  with  housework,  small  su¬ 
burban  home  near  New  Y'ork;  plain  eooking,  no 
heavy  laundry;  $15  month,  own  room;  steady 
job  and  increase  for  right  person ;  references 
and  photograph.  MRS.  ALLEN,  44  Highview 
Ave.,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  OR  TWO  girls,  to  do  entire  work  in 
country  home  including  care  of  children;  no 
laundry;  give  references  and  all  particulars  in 
first  letter;  $60  per  month.  ADVERTISER  2066, 
care  Rural  New-Y*orker. 


GIRL,  WHITE,  20-30,  housework ;  must  be  good 
plain  cook,  own  room,  2  adults,  assist  child 
3(4;  references;  $45.  DOMINICK,  186  East  75th, 
New  York. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  housework,  care  for  2  chil¬ 
dren;  $7  weekly;  experience  unnecessary;  good 
accommodations:  send  photograph,  references. 
MRS.  EUGENE  HOTCHKISS,  221  Albany  Ave., 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 

Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— Jobs  for  boys  on  farms,  estates  and 
care  of  grounds  and  gardens;  ages  from  14  to 
18  years;  wages  for  boys  with  one  or  more  years 
of  farm  or  estate  experience  $10  to  $20  a  month 
and  carfare;  inexperienced  pupils  will  work  for 
board,  earfare  and  $5  a  month;  give  references 
with  first  letter.  Address  R.  P.  ARMSTRONG, 
Agricultural  Department,  Newtown  High  School, 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED,  NO  children,  all-round  farmer. 

truckman,  rough  carpenter,  etc.,  capable  of 
taking  full  charge;  Vermont  born.  W.  L. 
WALKER,  Raymond,  N.  II. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  wants  rural  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  2051,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  on  dairy,  or  general 
farming;  life-time  experience,  past  middle- 
age;  prefer  good  home  to  high  salary;  single,  no 
tobacco  or  drink.  ADVERTISER  2055,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  YOUNG,  single,  desires  job  on 
modern,  specialized  poultry  farm:  opportunity 
for  experience  more  important  than  wages; 
taken  poultry  course;  considerable  experience  in 
all  phases  of  poultry  business;  please  give  full 
particulars  first  letter.  GEORGE  KENNEDY, 
101  Stratford  Ave.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  40,  INEXPERIENCED,  wants  farm  work, 
small  pay.  ADVERTISER  2043,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  experienced  estate 
work,  chauffeur,  poultry,  excellent  references. 
GORDON  YIeCLURE.  North  Thetford,  Y'ernaont. 


COUNTRY-BRED  TEACHER  who  instills  love 
for  country  life.  ADYTERT1SER  2048,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POLTLTRYYIAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
middle-aged  man,  wants  position  on  chicken 
farm;  capable  taking  full  charge.  ADVERTISER 
2056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYYIAN  OR  CARETAKER,  single,  42, 
nine  years  manager  1,800  capacity  farm,  small 
dairy;  experienced  general  construction,  busi¬ 
ness  training;  any  location.  ADVERTISER 
2057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER.  FARMER,  single,  middle-aged, 
lawn,  garden,  cows,  useful.  ADYrERTISER 
2058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  YOUNG  man,  Protestant,  high- 
school  agricultural  course  graduate,  desires 
steady  position  on  farm;  total  abstainer:  A-l 
references.  ADVERTISER  2059,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYYIAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
wishes  employment.  JANSEN,  43-17  217th 

St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Positions  in  country  by  high  school 
bovs  not  afraid  of  work.  Address  100  HAN¬ 
COCK  AVE.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


SINGLE,  YIIDDLE-AGED  man,  experienced  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  good  horseman,  dry-hand 
milker;  state  wages.  AUGUSTUS  POLHEYIUS, 
It.  D.  1,  l’hillipsburg,  N.  J. 


SLOVAK,  SINGLE,  33,  wants  steady  general 
farm  work,  handy-man,  milker.  ADVERTIS- 
ER  2070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOYIE  ASSISTANT,  any  capacity:  (not  maid); 

Christian  family,  suburbs  or  small  farm,  by 
energetic,  responsible,  middle-aged  American; 
nursing  experience.  ADVERTISER  2072,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AYIERICAN  COUPLE  wish  farm  boarding  house, 
experienced.  BOX  375,  Yliddlebury,  Vermont. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE — Grafton.  N.  II.,  Summer  home,  200 
acres,  house,  10  rooms,  two  large  barns,  all 
roofs  covered  with  asbestos  slate  shingles:  large 
sugar  orchard,  large  amount  growing  pine,  1(4 
miles  to  depot;  on  State  highway:  running  wa¬ 
ter,  steam  heat;  fine  location  for  over-night 
camps.  E.  A.  APPLETON,  303  Lafayette  St., 
Salem,  Mass, 


VACATION  CAYIP  for  rent,  attractive,  remod¬ 
eled  sugar-house,  furnished:  reasonable:  ref¬ 
erences  requested.  YIRS.  FELLOYVS,  YVind- 
ward  Farm,  Cummington,  Ylass. 


YVATIvINS  GLEN  —  General  farm,  225  acres,  2 
bouses,  barn,  timber,  young  orchard.  W.  YI. 
LLOYD,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


SENECA  LAKE  shore  fruit  farm,  near  Himrod; 

grapes,  orchard,  2  houses,  barn,  outbuildings, 
2  horses,  tools.  YV.  YI.  LLOYD,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  GENTLEYIAX’S  farm,  country  home; 

170  acres,  wonderfully  located,  60  miles  New 
York;  good  springs,  fine  view,  highly  productive 
soil;  19-room  house,  improvements;  large  barn; 
price  $25,000;  buildings  alone  worth  the  money. 
ADVERTISER  2053,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$1,250,  $250  DOWN  buys  60  acres  of  good  land 
in  Cayuga  County,  8-room  house,  basement 
barn.  WILLIAYI  KOON,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  bouse,  barn,  garden,  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  in  village  on  hard  road; 
price  $800.  P.  O.  BOX  24,  Cherry  Valley,  X.  Y. 


FARYI,  65  ACRES,  good  soil,  good  buildings, 
some  timber,  large  apple  and  peach  orchards; 
sping  water.  YIRS.  YIINNIE  SCHOFIELD,  New 
Ringgold,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa. 


YVAXTED  TO  RENT  farm,  with  brook,  high  ele¬ 
vation,  not  over  $10  a  month.  ADVERTISER 
2041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Tea  room,  5-room,  new  house,  300- 
ft.  frontage  main  highway,  Lakewood-Lake- 
burst-Atlantic  City;  1  (4  acres  ground  suitable 
picnic,  pond,  2-car  garage;  sacrifice;  $5,500, 
partly  cash,  balance  mortgage.  BOX  224,  It.  F. 
D.  2,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in  Xew 
Jersey;  substantial  amount  of  land;  buildings 
not  very  modern;  mail  full  details,  price  and  lo¬ 
cation  to  BOX  76,  Hudson  Terminal  Annex,  New 
York  City. 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND  Bank  of  Springfield, 
Ylass.,  offers  excellent  dairy,  poultry  and  gen¬ 
eral  farms  throughout  New  York,  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  Jersey;  good  locations;  prices  to 
fit  present  conditions;  convenient  financing  plans. 
Low  interest  rates.  Write  for  information  and 
circulars. 

FARYI  IN  CATSKILLS,  (4  mile  from  State  road 
23  and  Point  Lookout;  1  mile  East  YVindham 
village;  180  acres,  includes  fine  timber-lot; 
abundance  living  spring  water;  view  magnifi¬ 
cent;  buildings  old.  need  repairs;  price  $3,500. 
Address  owner.  YIRS.  LAURA  YI.  GOFF,  Corn- 
wallville,  Greene  County,  X.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Garage,  simply  furnished,  to  han¬ 
dy-man,  good  habits;  $12  monthly.  BOX  228, 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


SALE— 97  acres,  $4.00  acre.  LEFAVOUR,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


ULSTER  COUXTY,  92  acres,  8-room  house, 
barns,  coops,  tools;  fine  location.  C.  NILSON, 
325  E.  89th  St.,  Xew  York  City. 


FOR  SALE:— 63  acres  rolling  farm  land,  13  acres 
woodlot,  9-room  stone  house,  Summer  house, 
bank  barn,  pig  and  ehicken  houses,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  8  qows,  3  horses,  pigs,  chickens; 
electric,  water,  in  house  and  barn,  at  Bucks- 
ville,  Bucks  County.  Pa.  ADVERTISER  2045, 
care  Rural  Xew- Yorker. 


3-ACRE  CENTRAL  New  York  village  poultry 
farm,  hatchery,  capacity  one  thousand  hens, 
two  thousand  chicks;  modern  home.  State  road, 
good  market;  buildings  in  excellent  condition: 
good  water  supply.  ADVERTISER  2049,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YVILL  GIVE  room  roadstand.  free  rent  to  de¬ 
serving,  homeless  couples;  no  flatterv.  YVrite 
ADOLPH  De  SANTIS.  Spy  Lake.  N.  Y. 


75-ACRE  FARYI.  sugar  lot,  house,  fruit.  BOX 
94,  Route  3,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 


BUNGALOW,  5  ROOYIS,  bath.  3  acres,  $3,800; 
season  rental  $125.  BOX  54,  Bayshore,  N.  Y. 


YVAXTED  —  Acres,  for  $1,000  cash;  brook  or 
pond;  about  60  miles  from  Xew  York.  YVIE- 
SLIEU,  605  W.  138th  St.,  Xew  York. 


TO  BUY  CHEAP  1  or  2  acres  in  Long  Island, 
some  wood  and  water;  not  on  main  highway. 
ADVERTISER  2069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RENT — Two  miles  Newburgh  13S  acres,  new 
house,  orchard,  vineyard,  no  machinery;  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  2067,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm;  home  cooking, 
modern  conveniences;  near  Asbury  Park.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2015,  care  Rural  New-YTorker. 


YVAXTED — Boarders,  modern  farm,  $8  per  week. 
FRANK  AYER.  Brandon,  Vermont. 


AYIONG  THE  HILLS — Beautiful,  modern  farm- 
borne,  large  airy  rooms,  excellent  home  cook¬ 
ing:  restful:  $12  week;  Gentiles.  ADVERTISER 
2052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVE  IDEAL  resting  place,  fishing,  swimming 
nearby:  quiet  farm;  prices  reasonable.  HEL¬ 
EN’S  REST,  It.  D.  2,  P.  O.  Greenwich,  N.  Y., 
at  Butterville. 


LADY  AND  SON  (16)  wish  board  Julv  and 
August  with  Christian  Protestant  family  of 
native  stock,  no  other  guests;  New  England 
village  in  farming  section  so  son  can  do  light 
work  on  nearby  farm;  Massachusetts,  Berksliires 
or  Southern  Vermont;  reply  giving  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  2063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  YIAN  wants  inexpensive  place  on  farm, 
willing  to  do  light  chores;  board  reasonable. 
LESTER  THOYIAS,  305  Center  St.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Miscellaneous 


LEATHERED  COLORED  Italian  queens,  50 
cents  postpaid.  SPAULDING  &  SON.  Rt.  2. 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — DeLaval  milker,  4  units,  nearly 
new,  large  capacity  motor  and  pump,  com¬ 
plete  with  pipe  for  50  head.  TOROH1LL  FARYI, 
YVashiugtouville,  N.  Y. 


YVAXTED — Used  tractor  with  caterpillar  tread. 

with  or  without  equipment,  any  condition; 
what  have  you,  state  make,  condition  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  2071,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


GEISER  SAAVYIILL.  32-in.  carriage,  $150  • 
Witte  tree  saw,  $50.  D.  WRIGHT,  Bay- 
ville,  N.  J. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


PURE  VERYIONT  honey  (liquid)  5  pounds  $1.10, 
2.  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25.  postpaid;  Ver¬ 
mont  honey,  fine  flavor.  FRANK  MANCHESTER, 
Middlebury,  Vermont. 


Pigeon  Paragraphs 


Everyone  has  at  some  time  visited  the 
circus  and  witnessed  with  awe  the  death- 
defying  tumbles  executed  by  the  tum¬ 
blers  or  acrobats  as  they  are  called. 
Hours  of  practice,  strength,  calmness, 
quick  thinking  and  precision  insure  the 
successful  completion  of  these  difficult 
tumbles.  In  the  pigeon  world  we  have  a 
pigeon  called  the  Tumbler,  a  natural  acro¬ 
bat.  As  soon  as  it  is  able  to  fly,  this 
clever  variety  of  Columbidae  goes  through 
an  amazing  routine  of  tumbles,  loops, 
rolls  and  tail-sets.  A  remarkable  demon¬ 
stration  by  feathered  friends  to  whom 
acrobats  come  as  second  nature. 

It  is  not  known  in  just  what  country 
the  Tumbler  had  its  origin.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  the  Tumbler  was  very 
popular  about  400  years  ago  in  England, 
and  still  is.  The  Tumbler,  popular  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  was  entirely  unlike 
our  present-day  specimens.  It  was  an 
ordinary  headed  bird,  although  combining 
the  same  color  characteristics  as  the  1930 
models.  Our  Tumbler  of  today  is  at  once 
recognized  by  its  broad  bulging  bull  head, 
which  counts  greatly  in  its  worth  as  a 
show  pigeon. 

The  Tumbler  of  former  years  was  bred 
mainly  for  its  aerial  acrobatic  ability.  It 
could  be  classified  as  one  of  two  kinds ; 
either  a  flying  Tumbler,  or  a  Parlor 
Tumbler,  or  Roller.  The  flying  Tum¬ 
blers  had  varied  routines ;  some  would 
circle  in  the  air  until  they  had  reached  an 
altitude  of  approximately  2,000  feet,  and 
then  go  into  a  continuous  series  of  tail- 
sets,  or  backward  rolls,  spinning  round 
and  round  until  they  were  about  150 
feet  from  the  ground,  when  they  had 
reached  this  level  they  would  come  out  of 
their  1,850-foot  spin,  circle  around  and 
around  through  the  air  again  until  they 
were  at  about  the  2,000-foot  level,  and 
repeat  the  performance.  They  would 
sometimes  keep  up  this  combination 
spinning  and  diving  continually  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Every  so  often  one  of 
these  performers,  in  the  course  of  his  or 
her  daily  routine,  would  lose  all  sense  of 
its  nearness  to  the  ground,  due  to  dizzi¬ 
ness  or  lack  of  control,  and  fall  to  its 
death. 

The  Parlor  Tumblers  and  Rollers  do 
no  flying  whatsoever,  they  perform  on 
the  ground,  or  on  the  parlor  floor  or  ta¬ 
ble  ;  hence  their  name.  The  Tumblers 
will  stand  at  attention  until  a  cue  is 
given,  make  their  tumble,  then  stop ; 
when  spoken  to,  they  will  again  tumble, 
keeping  this  clever  performance  up  for 
great  lengths  of  time. 

Performing  Tumblers  are  not  the 
vogue,  however,  at  the  present  time. 
Tumblers  are  now  bred  solely  for  the 
showroom.  Beauty  and  a  standard  of 
perfection  are  the  high  marks  Tumbler 
fanciers  are  shooting  at.  The  past  five 
years  have  seen  an  amazing  interest  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  breeding  and  fancying  of 
Tumblers.  Groups  of  fanciers  devoted  to 
this  species  of  pigeon  have  organized 
hundreds  of  clubs  throughout  our  country. 
A  prominent  group  of  Tumbler  fanciers 
residing  in  Scotland,  called  the  Scottish 
Bald  and  Beard  Club,  has  many  branches 
of  its  organization  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  five  varieties  of  fancy  show 
Tumblers,  known  as  short  faced,  long 
faced,  muffed,  saddle  muffed  and  the  bald 
headed  Tumbler.  The  short  faced  Tum¬ 
bler  is  seen  in  the  following  self  colors : 
red,  black,  yellow,  blue  and  white;  other 
colors  include  agate,  almond  and  mottles. 
Its  eyes  are  white,  its  beak  very  short. 

The  muffed  and  saddle  muffed  Tum¬ 
blers  are  seen  in  the  exact  same  colors  as 
those  of  their  short  and  long  faced  broth¬ 
ers.  The  muffed  Tumbler  differs  from  his 
brothers  in  one  respect,  and  that  is  that 
he  is  in  possession  of  muffs,  or  boots,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called.  These  boots 
are  feathers  that  grow  from  his  legs  and 
feet,  entirely  covering  them.  The  saddle 
muffed  Tumbler  differs  from  his  muffed 
brother  only  iix  this  respect ;  his  wings 
are  white,  leaving  a  colored  saddle  across 
his  rump,  his  muffs  are  white  and  he 
has  a  white  beard  extending  under  his 
beak,  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  a  white 
spot  on  his  forehead,  and  a  white  spot 
above  each  eye. 

The  bald  headed  Tumbler  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  sub-varieties  of  the  Tum¬ 
bler  family.  Its  colors  are :  red,  black, 
blue,  yellow,  dun,  silver,  silver-dun  and 
mealy.  It  has  a  white  head,  a  white  tail, 
and  white  flights,  its  underparts  are  also 
white.  Its  beak  is  white,  and  its  eye  is 
also  white.  The  contrast  of  its  white 
head,  tail  and  flights,  against  the  solid 
color  ground  of  its  body  provides  a  color 
scheme  of  unusual  quality.  The  crested, 
or  capped  variety  of  bald  headed  Tum¬ 
bler,  is  also  enjoying  great  popularity. 

GEOROE  A.  GOODWIN. 


You  can’t  beat  Chevrolet  trucks 

FOR  PULLING  POWER  — FOR  ECONOMY— FOR  QUALITY  AT  LOW  COST 

Put  one  to  work  for  you— now! 


NEW  PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

always  equalized  for  quick, 
unswerving,  “straight  line”  stops 


NEW 
FULL- 
TRIMMED 
DE  LUXE 
CAB 

with  clear- 
vision 
instrument 
panel  for 
safe  control 


hr  .  *  ■  You  make  an  extremely  wise  investment 

when  you  buy  Chevrolet  trucks,  because 
for  economical  they  bring  you  the  following  three  great 
transportation  advantages  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance  to  all  truck  buyers: 

(1)  Chevrolet  trucks  have  the  greatest  pulling  power  of 
any  low-priced  truck. 

(2)  They  are  the  most  economical  trucks  for  all-round 
duty. 

(3)  They  sell  in  the  lowest  price  range. 

Chevrolet  powers  its  trucks  with  a  High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head  Six-Cylinder  Engine — the  most  efficient 
engine  built  today — hence  their  greater  pulling  power  and 
their  greater  gasoline  and  oil  economy.  Chevrolet  also 
equips  them  with  New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes  for 
greatest  safety,  Full-Floating  Rear  Axle  on  lj^-ton  models 
for  maximum  durability,  and  a  New  Full-Trimmed  De 
Luxe  Cab  with  every  feature  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
Moreover,  Chevrolet  builds  every  part  of  these  trucks 
extra  strong  so  that  they  will  serve  extra  long  and  extra 
dependably — and  then  offers  them  in  the  lowest  price  range! 
Visit  your  nearest  Chevrolet  dealer;  have  a  thorough 
demonstration  of  the  right  truck  for  your  needs — and 
then  you  will  know  that  these  big,  sturdy  Chevrolets  are 
th  eWorld's  thriftiest  high-powered  trucks.  See  them — today! 
CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 


w. 


NEW  HIGH -COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

with  increased  horsepower, 
increased  torque,  greater 
economy  in  gas  and  oil 


FULL-FLOATING  REAR  AXLE 

with  barrel  type  wheel  bearings 
on  1^-ton  models 


GENERAL  MOTORS  INSTALLMENT  PLAN  —  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  TO  SUIT  YOUR  PURSE 

CHEVROLET 

WORLD’S  THRIFTIEST  HIGH-POWERED  TRUCKS 


'  UJUSYa~ 

?  HAMMER  TO  ^ 
APPLY  IT” 


The  farmer’s 
favorite  for  many 
years.  Recommended  and 
used  by  agricultural  schools  and 
makers  of  belting  and  farm  im¬ 
plements.  Easy  to  apply.  Gives 
long  dependable  service  on  belts 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  Has  great 
surplus  strength. “Never lets  go.” 
Sold  by  hardware  and  implement 
stores  i  n  smal  1  ‘  ‘Handy  Packages’  ’ 
or  large  Standard  Boxes.  Look  for 
the  Alligator.  Accept  no  substitute. 


.jaa 
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HAY  CHOPPING 


Makes 

Haying 

Easier 

Faster 


Doubles  Mow  Capacity 

TWO  men  with  a  Papec  can  put  up  hay  faster 
than  3  men  using  a  harpoon.  No  one  works  in  the 
hot  mow.  Chopped  hay  takes  half  the  space,  feeds 
easier,  is  eaten  without  waste,  often  increases  pro¬ 
duction.  A  Papec  Chopper,  without  change,  is 
the  best  silo  filler  obtainable.  For  full  information 
send  name  and  address  on  margin  of  ad.  Papec 
Machine  Co.,  106  S.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


HAY  CHOPPER  -  SILO  FILLER 


HINMAN  MILKER 

3~aAte/i  to  Cffoasu 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100. 00C 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  servico.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


Belted  and 
Direct  Geared  Pampers 

l  wonderful  engine  for  home  and  farm. 

Cheapest  reliable  power  for  pumping* 
sawing,  separating  or  similar  work.  Put 
[  one  to  work  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself* 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2I9E  Mulberry  St.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


E 


IECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS.. 

BUY  IMOW !  Special  Discounts  * 

during  Summer  Months.  Easy  terms.  >  B  | 
Factory  to  You  Prices.  Write  us  and  P  ( 
Gave  half.  Commercial  Refrigeration  5 

Co.,  Engineering  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Rice  Growing,  in  India 


The  Art  of 

CE  is  usually  considered  the  main 
crop  of  India  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  occupies  only  12  per  cent  of 
the  cultivated  area,  or  7  per  cent  of 
the  total  area.  In  the  northern 
lains,  with  the  exception  of  Bengal, 
it  is  completely  ousted  by  wheat,  which  not  only  oc¬ 
cupies  a  larger  area,  but  also  forms  the  staple  food. 
In  the  southern  portion,  however,  especially  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  rice  is  grown  in  proportionately 
a  larger  area.  Here  the  countryside  is  studded  with 
innumerable  irrigation  reservoirs,  or  tanks,  as  they 
are  locally  termed,  and  intersected  by  systems  of 
canals,  varying  in  intricacy  with  the  amount  of 
water  available.  Besides  this,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  sight  to  see  water  baled  from  open  wells  15 
to  30  feet  deep  to  irrigate  small  patches  of  rice  fields 
in  the  higher  regions.  So  much  interest  is  shown, 
and  so  much  skill  applied  in  the  preparation  of  rice 
fields  in  South  India,  that  the  process  may  be  termed 
an  art. 

Ilice  is  a  semi-aquatic  plant  growing  to  an  average 
height  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  The  plant  when 
raised  in  a  fair  soil  will  have  from  10  to  30  tillers 
or  side  shoots  as  the  plant  matures,  each  bearing  a 
head  which  resembles  the  head  of  an  oat  plant. 
Hundreds  of  varieties  are  grown  and  their  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  wild  rice  to  suit  local  conditions  and 
tastes,  shows  that  the  Indian  farmer,  though  seem¬ 
ingly  crude,  has  nevertheless  been  conducting  his 
farming  on  a  scientific  basis. 

Rice  lands  in  South  India  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes;  those  that  receive  water  from  the 
larger  rivers  that  have  their  source  in  the  Western 
Ghats,  a  high  mountain  range  on  the  west  coast; 
those  that  are  irrigated  from  rain-fed  tanks;  those 
that  are  irrigated  from  wells;  and  lastly  those  that 
are  directly  rain  fed. 

In  the  first  class,  huge  dams  have  been  constructed 
across  the  rivers,  and  the  water  diverted  to  supply 
intricate  systems  of  canals  and  tanks  which  irrigate 
large  areas,  especially  in  the  deltas  of  the  rivers.  In 
this  class  the  water  supply  is  fairly  sure,  and  in 
many  cases  three  crops  are  raised  on  the  land  each 
year.  Some  of  the  dams  date  back  hundreds  of 
years.  These  dams  have  foundations  of  huge  bould¬ 
ers  laid  in  clay  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  ordi¬ 
nary  lime  mortar  mixed  with  finely  powdered  brick, 
which  gives  the  mortar  the  property  to  set  under 
water  as  does  cement.  The  newer  dams  have  all 
the  modern  features,  and  rank  among  the  world's 
best  irrigation  schemes. 

In  the  next  class,  as  one  can  imagine,  the  water 
supply  is  very  irregular,  and  hence  the  crop  is  un¬ 
certain.  The  tanks  have  a  relatively  smaller  water¬ 
shed,  .and  are  dependant  on  local  rains  for  their 
supply.  The  farmers  irrigating  their  lands  from 
these  tanks  consider  themselves  lucky  if  they  are 
able  to  harvest  one  crop  each  year  without  any 
shortage  of  water.  The  land  occupied  by  this  class 
is  approximately  three  and  a  half  million  acres. 

The  land  belonging  to  the  third  type  are  scat¬ 
tered  in  small  patches  throughout  the  entire  Presi¬ 
dency.  They  make  a  total  area  of  3.000,000  acres. 

The  fourth  type  is  restricted  to  a  narrow  strip 
down  the  west  coast,  occupying  an  area  of  1,500,000 
acres.  In  this  locality  the  rainfall  is  over  200  inches 
a  year,  all  of  which  falls  within  five  months  of  the 
southwest  monsoon  period.  The  rain,  as  it  falls,  is 
caught  by  dams  of  earth  around  each  field,  and  so 
supplies  the  needs  of  the  rice  planted  on  that  land. 

The  process  of  the  cultivation^  of  rice  includes, 
step  by  step,  the  raising  of  the  seedlings  in  the  seed- 
lied,  the  puddling  and  prepay  at  ioxK^ff  the  rice  fields 
themselves,  the  after  cultivation  and  irrigation,  and 
lastly  the  harvest,  thrashing  and  storage  of  the 
grain  and  straw. 

Great  care  is  given  to  the  seed-bed.  In  fact  many 


By  Theodor  B.  Andersen 

farmers  follow  the  saying  that  the  seed-bed  should 
be  given  as  much  care  as  a  child.  The  land  for  the 
seed-bed  is  puddled,  manured  with  green  leaf  and 
leveled  so  that  there  is  not  even  a  depression  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  any  part  of  the  field.  Two 
days  before  this  the  seed,  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds 
to  a  tenth  of  an  acre,  which  amount  will  transplant 
an  acre  of  land,  is  placed  in  a  sack  and  soaked  over 
night.  The  next  morning  the  sack  is  removed  from 
the  water,  placed  in  a  dark  corner  of  tin'  house,  and 
covered  to  retain  the  heat  of  the  germinating  seed. 
That  night  the  sack  is  uncovered,  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  again  tucked  in.  By  the  next  morning 
the  outer  shells  will  have  begun  to  burst,  and  before 
the  seed  is  sown  that  evening  the  sprouts  will  have 
shown  themselves.  Before  sowing,  the  seed-bed  is 
flooded  with  about  two  inches  of  water,  the  outlet 
being  raised  to  retain  that  level.  The  seed  is  then 
sown  broadcast  by  hand,  the  man  standing  outside  the 


An  Idle  Water  Lift  Shoiving  Water  Level  in  Well 


seed-bed,  as  his  stepping  into  the  field  at  this  time 
will  cause  a  slight  depression  where  the  water  will 
lodge  when  the  field  is  emptied  later.  By  the  next 
morning  the  fine  particles  of  the  soil  will  have  set¬ 
tled  around  the  seeds  and  have  covered  them,  so  the 
farmer  is  now  able  to  drain  off  the  water  carefully 
and  so  supply  the  necessary  air  for  germination. 
After  this  he  returns  each  day  and  floods  the  plot, 
but  drains  the  water  immediately.  A  week  after 
sowing  the  young  seedlings  will  have  grown  about 
two  or  three  inches  high,  so  the  farmer  can  now 
flood  the  seed-bed  to  a  depth  of  an  inch.  The  seed¬ 
lings  are  kept  in  the  seed-bed  from  28  to  35  days,  by 
which  time  they  will  have  reached  a  height  of  about 
15  inches. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  where  the  rice  is  to 
stand  is  commenced  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
sowing  of  the  seed-bed.  The  day  before  the  farmer 
begins  work  he  floods  the  land  to  soften  the  ground. 


At  about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  he  will  lead 
his  oxen  to  the  rice  lands,  and  before  commencing 
work  will  perform  a  small  ceremony  to  his  gods  to 
give  him  a  good  year.  "When  this  is  through  he  di¬ 
verts  the  water  from  his  plots  and  drains  what  is 
left  in  them  leaving  only  what  is  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  thorough  puddle.  Much  experience 
is  needed  to  determine  the  right  amount  of  water  to 
have  in  the  field  when  puddling.  Too  little  or  too 
much  water  will  make  as  great  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  puddle  produced,  as  too  little  or  too 
much  milk  makes  in  the  quality  of  the  dough  turned 
out  when  the  housewife  is  preparing  cakes  for  din¬ 
ner.  The  process  of  puddling  consists  of  eight  plow- 
ings,  divided  into  four  sets  of  two  plowings  each. 
A  period  of  five  or  six  days  is  allowed  between  each 
set  of  plowings,  so  that  the  puddle  may  decompose. 
When  the  eight  plowings  have  been  completed  there 
will  be  a  layer  of  about  five  inches  of  real  soft 
“goo,”  all  the  colloidal  or  clayey  matter  of  which 
has  been  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water.  Under 
this  five-inch  layer  will  he  a  hard  pan  made  by  the 
oxen  trampling  down  the  subsoil  while  walking 
around  and  round  the  field  during  the  eight  plowings. 
This  gives  an  ideal  condition  for  the  water  to  stand 
on  the  field  without  soaking  into  it. 

For  the  final  operation  of  leveling  the  farmer  has 
to  he  very  careful  that  he  has  just  enough  water  in 
the  fields  to  see  what  he  is  doing  while  leveling,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  leave  not  more  than  an  inch  of 
it  standing  in  the  field  when  the  operation  has  been 
completed.  On  no  account  is  any  water  allowed  to 
enter  the  field  after  leveling  and  for  five  days  after 
planting,  as  this  destroys  the  unique  condition  to 
which  the  soil  has  been  brought.  The  inch  of  water 
is  left  in  the  field  to  keep  it  moist  while  the  soil 
settles  and  the  plants  take  root.  The  leveling  is 
done  by  means  of  a  leveling  board  which  is  merely 
a  stout  plank  attached  to  the  yoke  of  the  oxen. 

The  transplanting,  and  in  fact  all  the  remaining 
operations,  are  handed  over  to  the  women.  They 
first  pull  up  sufficient  seedlings  to  keep  themselves 
busy  for  the  day,  tying  them  into  bundles.  The  roots 
are  washed  carefully  to  remove  all  the  dirt  adhering 
to  them,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  seedlings 
while  transplanting.  The  bundles  are  then  carried 
to  the  fields,  and  the  women  get  into  the  mire  and 
plant  the  seedlings,  one  at  a  time.  Five  days  after 
planting  the  water  can  be  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
fields  gently,  and  from  then  on  land  is  kept  flooded. 

The  heads  begin  to  show  about  three  months  after 
planting.  The  Indians  have  a  saying  that  the  rice 
will  be  ready  for  harvest  40  days  after  a  head  is 
seen  in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  field.  A  week 
or  so  before  the  grains  are  dead  ripe,  the  fields  are 
drained,  and  when  they  are  dry,  the  women  get 
busy  once  again,  and  soon  have  the  sheaves  cut. 
These  are  tied  into  bundles,  removed  to  the  thrash¬ 
ing  floor,  and  stacked  for  a  couple  of  days  to  allow 
the  grains  to  round  out  fully.  The  grain  is  then 
thrashed  by  the  men  beating  the  sheaves  on  the 
ground  a  couple  of  times.  The  grains  are  so  loosely 
held  in  the  heads  that  they  fall  easily.  After  this 
hand  thrashing,  the  straw  is  once  again  thrashed  by 
driving  teams  of  oxen  around  and  round  over  it.  This 
removes  all  the  grains  adhering  to  the  straw,  and 
at  the  same  time  softens  the  straw,  making  it  fit  fox- 
cattle  food.  The  straw  is  priced  highly,  and  is 
stacked  to  be  used  during  the  dry  months  when  there 
is  not  much  else  for  the  cattle  to  eat. 

The  grain  is  winnowed  by  the  wind,  being  lifted 
above  the  worker's  head  in  a  flat  basket  and  dropped 
in  a  slow  stream  to  the  ground.  As  it  falls  the  wind 
blows  away  the  chaff.  The  merchants  then  visit  the 
different  thrashing  floors  to  purchase  the  rice,  for 
the  farmer  keeps  only  a  small  quantity.  He  will 
have  as  an  income  on  an  average  of  about  .$75  an 
acre  for  the  grain  and  $10  for  the  straw. 


Puddling  the  Rice  Fields 


Lakes  for  Irrigation  Purposes 


Women  Transplanting  Rice 
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The  Search  for  Water 

The  wise  old  King  Solomon  once  said  that  there 
were  “Three  things  too  wonderful  for  me :  The  way 
of  the  eagle  in  the  air ;  the  way  of  the  serpent  upon 
the  rock ;  the  way  of  the  ship  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.”  And  to  add  for  good  measure  he  said,  “The 
way  of  a  man  with  a  maid.”  He  could  have  added 
equally  well,  it  seems  to  me,  the  way  of  the  plant  in 
its  efforts  to  find  moisture.  In  the  accompanying 
photograph,  taken  in  a  pasture  in  the  town  of  East 
Billerica,  Mass.,  the  large  pine  growing  from  the 
crevice  of  the  rock  demonstrates  more  fully  what  I 


Pine  Tree  Growing  from  Crevice  in  Bock 


want  to  illustrate.  Evidently  the  seed  blown  by 
wind  or  carried  by  bird  or  squirrel,  became  lodged 
and  found  sufficient  moisture  for  germination.  Now 
when  the  seedling  outgrew  its  seed-bed,  it  had  to 
find  moisture  and  support  in  the  surrounding  soil. 
The  tree  sent  its  roots  to  the  nearest  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  —  down  over  the  hard,  barren,  non-fertile  and 
practically  moisture  lacking  rock  to  the  soil — source 
of  both  moisture  and  fertility.  What  power  do  you 
call  this  knowledge  that  these  necessary  two  factors 
lie  in  the  particular  direction  the  roots  followed  to 
obtain  what  they  needed  for  growth.  If  this  were 
an  isolated  example  we  might  call  it  a  freak.  But 
I  have  in  mind  numerous  other,  yes  many  particular 
illustrations,  of  the  same  inherent  ability  to  send 
the  roots  over  the  shortest  possible  distance  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  purpose  of  life  maintenance.  On  the 
shores  of  Half  Moon  or  Nickerson  Lake,  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  are  several  equally  prominent  and 
noticeable  examples.  Sometimes  a  black  birch,  some¬ 
times  a  hemlock. 

In  the  town  of  Bellerica  Center,  Mass.,  in  a  farm 
dooryard,  there  are  two  magnificent  elm  trees,  one 
considerably  larger  than  its  mate.  Upon  inquiry,  the 
owner  of  the  farm  said  that  some  time  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  town  and  occupancy  of  the  farm 
the  two  young  saplings  were  transplanted  from  the 
nearby  town  of  Westford,  and  planted.  The  more 
vigorous  growth  of  the  larger  tree  was  explained, 
he  said,  by  the  fact  that  the  roots  completely  filled 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  dooryard  well,  which  he  had  at 
times  to  remove  to  secure  the  necessary  water. 

In  the  city  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  the  tree  department 
is  very  frequently  obliged  to  dig  up  and  relay  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  drain  pities.  The  pipes,  a  foot 
in  diameter,  often  being  completely  filled  with  roots 
of  the  trees  where  they  had  penetrated  the  cemented 
connections  of  the  tile,  or  cement  pipe.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  where  the  water  was  and  the  ability  to  find 
the  smallest  crevice  and  finally  to  force  the  small 
rootlets  into  and  even  break  the  pipe  connections, 
was  amazing.  In  another  case  I  have  seen  where  a 
rhubarb  plant  had  forced  its  top  up  through  the 
broken  portion  of  an  old  garden  stone-flaging  walk, 
forcing  the  stone  in  this  instance  apart  and  actually 
lifting  the  edges  nearest  the  plant,  much  as  the 
frost  would  do.  a.  j.  buown. 

Maine. 


Fruit  Spurs  and  Cluster  Bases 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  specimens  I  found  on  our 
pear  tree.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is,  and  how  to 
control  it.  It  is  on  two  pear  trees.  One  is  a  Bartlett. 

Pennsylvania.  N.  B.  z. 

The  specimens  received  were  perfectely  normal 
fruiting  spurs  of  the  pear.  Apple  spurs  look  quite 
similar.  Apparently  what  is  troubling  N.  B.  Z.  are 


the  swelling  on  the  spurs,  marked  “Cluster  Base”  in 
the  accompanying  diagram.  That  he  is  not  alone  in 
wondering  about  these  peculiar  swellings  is  proved 
by  the  many  letters  received  each  year.  Accordingly 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  their  origin  and 
their  function  in  fruit  formation. 

First  of  all,  most  apples  and  pears  are  borne  on 
spurs,  suc-h  as  illustrated.  Spurs  are  merely  shoots 
which  have  slowed  down  in  growth.  They  may  grow 
a  very  small  fraction  of  an  inch  year  after  year, 
producing  only  a  few  small  leaves  and  forming  leaf 
buds  each  year.  One  can  find  spurs  several  inches 
in  length  which  have  been  growing  slowly  for  12 
or  15  3'ears. 

Some  years,  if  everything  is  favorable,  a  flower 
bud  may  be  formed  on  the  spur.  This  bud  will  be 
formed  during  the  late  Spring  and  Summer  and  will 
remain  dormant  until  the  following  Spring.  It  then 
bursts  into  bloom,  and  consists  of  not  only  five  flow¬ 
ers  but  also  a  collection  of  leaves.  These  flowrers  and 
leaves  are  crowded  together  on  a  small  woody  shoot 
which  is  frequently  larger  in  diameter  than  the  spur 
upon  which  it  is  growing,  thus  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  swelling.  This  short  growth  is  the  “Cluster 
Base.” 

If  one  or  more  of  the  apple  or  pear  flowers  sets 
as  a  fruit,  then  the  fruit  wrill  be  attached  at  the  end 
of  the  cluster  base.  When  the  fruit  is  picked,  there 
will  be  a  rough  scar  at  the  point  where  the  fruit 
was  attached.  This  point  is  indicated  by  “Fruited” 
in  the  drawing,  showing  where  a  fruit  was  borne  the 
preceding  year. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears  which  fruit  on  one-year-old  wood,  as  the  Ben 
Davis  and  the  Wealthy  apples.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  these  swollen  clusters  bases  will  be  found  at 
the  tips  of  shoots  or  spaced  along  the  last  season's 
growth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  give  the  tree 
a  very  peculiar  appearance,  especially  if  one  is  keen 
enough  to  be  looking  for  the  manner  in  which  a  tree 
grows  and  fruits. 

Then,  too,  the  cluster  bases  are  larger  and  thicker 
on  very  vigorous  wood  than  on  thinner,  more  slowly 
growing  wood.  Now,  this  much  having  been  told. 


The  sirellings  referred  to  in  the  discussion  are  the 
"Cluster  Bases' ’  upon  which  the  flowers  and  leaves  from 
a  blossom  bud  are  clustered.  The  point  marked 
" Fruited ”  is  where  an  apple  was  borne.  The  short 
growth  from  the  main  branch  is  a  "Spur.'’ 

and  if  you  are  still  interested,  try  the  diagram  to 
the  right  of  the  labeled  portion  and  see  if  you  can 
work  it  out  to  your  own  satisfaction.  Better  still, 
step  out  to  a  growing  tree  and  see  what  a  remark¬ 
ably  organized  individual  it  is.  h.  b.  t. 


The  White  Fringe  Tree 

The  white  fringe  tree,  Cliionanthus,  blooms  in  the 
latitude  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  the  last  of  May  or  the 
first  week  of  June,  with  the  Iris.  The  blossoms  at 
first  are  a  pale  green,  just  the  shade  of  the  leaves, 
then  gradually  turn  white.  As  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  the  bloom  hangs  in  showy  panicles  about 
eight  inches  in  length.  They  are  fine  and  feathery 
with  a  delicate  fragrance,  and  blow  in  the  breeze  as 
airily  as  chiffon.  The  blossoms  last  for  about  two 
weeks,  depending  upon  how  many  high  winds  occur 
while  they  are  in  bloom. 

Dark  Iris  planted  near  the  fringe  tree,  blooming 
at  the  same  time,  make  a  lovely  foil  for  it.  The 
fringe  tree  succeeds  in  sunny  positions  in  moist 
sandy  loam.  The  tree  shown  is  about  seven  years 
of  age  and*  around  eight  feet  in  height.  It  is  said 
that  it  sometimes  grows  to  30  feet.  It  bears  nu¬ 
merous  seeds  which  much  resemble  ripe  olives  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  claimed  that  these  seds  will  grow  if 
stratified  in  sand  in  the  Autumn.  Sometimes  the 
white  fringe  tree  is  budded  onto  the  ash. 

A  tree  which  resembles  the  white  fringe  but  has 
a  darker  blossom  and  blooms  a  month  later  is  the 
smoke  tree,  Rhus  Cotinus  (coggygria ) .  This  is  a 
bushy  shrub  growing  in  the  course  of  years  to  some 
15  feet  when  planted  in  a  favorable  location. 

The  white  fringe  tree  is  not  as  often  seen  as  the 
smoke  tree  but  appears  to  be  just  as  easiily  grown. 

Ohio.  m.  c.  e. 


From  the  North  Country 

Recently  I  read  of  a  man  who  traveled  many  miles, 
even  climbing  mountains,  in  order  to  observe  a  cer¬ 
tain  color  in  the  sky  when,  it  was  said,  he  could  see 
the  same  coloring  quite  often  from  his  own  home. 
How  often  we  consider  the  home  place  too  ordinary 
to  notice  and  talk  about  the  beauty  of  far-away 
lands. 

To  be  sure,  a  change  of  scene  is  good  but  we 
who  live  in  the  North  Country  can  see  a  change  of 
season  every  three  months  in  which  the  appearance 
of  nature  is  so  different  that  we  could  hardly  decide 
which  is  the  most  beautiful.  After  a  Winter  of 
sparkling  ice  and  snow  we  welcome  the  warm 
sunny  days  of  Spring  and  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to 
watch  the  awakening  of  Mother  Earth.  When  the 
frogs  in  the  pond  begin  to  creak  we  say,  “We  won't 
have  warm  weather  just  yet,  for  the  frogs  have  to 
be  frozen  up  three  times  before  it  comes  to  stay” 
Pussy  willows  make  a  nice  bouquet  which  we  usual¬ 
ly  gather  about  this  time.  Did  you  know  they  will 
keep  for  months  if  placed  in  a  dry  vase?  The  furry 
gray  catkins  are  very  decorative. 

One  of  the  lovely  things  I  saw  near  home  was 
a  field  of  golden  cowslips,  the  most  marvelous  color 
in  the  midst  of  vivid  green  leaves  and  grass ;  no  cul¬ 
tivated  flower  bed  could  compare  with  it  for  beauty. 
The  coloring  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  as  they  put 
forth  their  leaves  is  almost  as  lovely  as  the  Autumn, 
though  not  as  vivid.  The  wild  plum  and  apple  trees 
are  masses  of  bloom  and  the  lowly  little  blue  violet 
and  the  sturdy  yellow  dandelion  make  the  earth 
gay.  The  children  on  their  way  from  school  bring 
handfuls  of  each  of  these  flowers  as  long  as  they 
last.  The  air  is  full  of  the  fragrance  of  lilac  and 
the  fluffy  white  clouds  ride  high  in  the  sky,  good 
weather  for  putting  in  the  crops  the  men  say.  This 
year  we  had  warm  weather  early  so  that  we  were 
able  to  turn  the  cattle  out  to  pasture  about  May  1, 
and  before  the  middle  of  the  month  the  grass  in  the 
meadows  was  waving  in  the  wind.  Then  came  a 
cold  wave  right  from  the  north  and  we  had  a  big 
freeze  which  broke  all  records.  The  warm  days  had 
tempted  gardeners  to  set  out  tomatoes  and  plant 
corn  and  these  froze,  also  with  great  damage  to  ber¬ 
ries  and  shrubs.  The  clover  and  Alfalfa  were  badly 
frozen  and  even  the  grass  on  the  lawn  was  stiff 
with  frost.  The  leaves  of  the  ash.  oak  and  butter¬ 
nut,  also  the  sumac  were  killed  and  the  blossoms  on 
the  Spiraea  were  blasted.  We  are  wondering  if  the 
trees  will  leaf  out  again.  A  few  warm  rains  will 
bring  on  the  grass  though  we  may  not  have  the  bump¬ 
er  crop  we  expected.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  for  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  hay  in  the  country.  Our  neigh¬ 
bor  has  one  stack  with  nearly  20  tons  in  it  and  one 
lad  bought  the  hay  on  a  farm  near  his  home,  filled 
the  barn  with  it  and  then  could  not  sell  for  enough 
to  pay  for  pressing. 

Yet  there  is  something  about  the  country  and  the 
beauty  of  it  all  that  holds  us.  The  clear,  bracing 


The  White  Fringe  Tree 


air,  the  blueness  of  the  sky,  the  glory  of  the  sunsets, 
the  changing  beauty  of  the  seasons,  the  music  of  the 
birds,  is  something  no  man  can  take  away  from  us 
and  we  are  rich  though  our  purse  may  not  be  full. 

Here  is  beauty  all  around  us  if  we  will  but  see 
it  and  it  is  all  for  us.  God  could  have  made  the 
world  with  just  the  necessities  of  life,  but  he  chose 
to  make  it  beautiful.  Searching  for  some  of  this 
beauty  lightens  the  labor  of  each  and  every  day. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y,  j.  b.  m. 
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FINAL  Clearance  Sale 

of  Guaranteed- 

to-Bloom  IW/OLO 
2-3  Yr.  Everbloomers 

ind.  5  PATENTED  Varieties 


8 


Tile  five  new  Patented  Boses  offered  below  have 
been  retailing  this  spring  at  from  $1  to  $1.50  each. 
Vet  all  are  included  in  our  FINAL  Clearance  Sale 
of  8  Everblooming  Hybrid  Teas  at  $1.29. 

GUARANTEED  TO  BLOOM  WITHIN  A  FEW  WEEKS 

AMBASSADOR  (Plant  Pat.  No.  11).  b'Onze-sal- 
mon  blend;  BRIARCLIFF  BRILLIANT  (Plant 
Pat.  No.  72),  deep  cerise  pink;  SENIOR  (Plant 
Pat.  No.  2),  gorgeous  crimson;  SOUVENIR  (Plant 
Pat.  No.  25).  rich  golden  yellow;  SWEET  ADE¬ 
LINE  (Plant  Pat.  No.  6).  deep  rose  pink;  DOU¬ 
BLE  WHITE  KILLARNEY;  PINK  TALISMAN, 
gorgeous  new  pink;  E.  G.  HILL,  red. 

All  8  for  $1.29;  Two  of  Each,  16  for  $2.49 

Order  today;  this  Ad.  may  not  be  repeated. 

All  shipments  sent  postpaid  same  day  your  order 
is  received.  Insured  delivery. 
HONORABLE  TREATMENT  GUARANTEED 

REYNOLDS'  FARMS  SO.  NORWALK, 2C0NN. 


PLANTS 


All  Leading 
Varieties 


100 

postage 

prepaid 

Tomato  . 

...$0.40 

Cabbage  . 

...  .40 

Pepper  . 

Cauliflower  ... 

...  .60 

Sweet  Potato 

...  .50 

Egg  Plant  ... 

...  .75 

Brussel  Sprout 

..  .50 

Broccoli  . 

Lettuce  . 

Celery — 

Ready  June 

20.  .50 

500  1000 


postage 

postage 

1000 

prepaid 

prepaid 

F.O.B. 

$1.50 

$2.00 

$1.00 

1.25 

1.75 

1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

2.50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.00 

5.00 

4.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

1.25 

2.00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 


0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


Buy  Schroer’s  Better  Plants:  Frostproof  Cabbage,  also 
Yellow  Resistant  Varieties;  Onion,  Broccoli,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Pepper,  Eggplant  and  Sweet  Potato.  Varieties 
Cabbage:  Jersey,  Charleston,  Flat  Heads.  Copenhagen 
Market,  Golden  Acre.  Bed  Cabbage  and  Collard:  Pre¬ 
paid  IOO-35C,  250-75C,  500-$l.l0,  I000-$l.50;  Collect 
IOOO-75C,  5000  and  more  60c  a  1000.  Yellow  Resistant 
Varieties;  Marion  Market,  Allhead,  Allseason,  Prepaid 
IOO-45C,  250-$ 1 ,  500-$ 1 .50,  IOOO-$2;  Collect  1000-$ I , 
£000  and  more  75c  a  1000.  Onion:  Bermudas.  Crystal 
Wax,  Sweet  Spanish.  White  and  Yellow  and  Prizetaker, 
Prepaid  I00-30C,  3O0-6OC,  500-80C,  IOOO-$I.25:  Collect 
I000-60c,  5000  and  more  50c  a  1000.  Broccoli:  Green 
Italian,  I00-50c,  250-$l,  500-$l.50,  I000-$2.50:  Collect 
1 000- $1.25,  5000  and  more  $1  a  1000.  Cauliflower:  Early 
Snowball,  Prepaid  10O-75C,  250-$l.25,  500-$!. 50,  1000- 
$2.50;  Collect  IOOO-$2,  5000  and  more  $1.50  a  1000. 
Certified  Tomato:  Pritchard  or  Scarlet  Topper,  Bonny 
Best,  Florida  Special,  Clark’s  Early.  John  Baer,  Mar- 
clobe.  Brimmer.  Greater  Baltimore.  Stone.  Prepaid  1 00- 
60c,  200-$ 1 ,  500-$2 :  Collect  I000-$I.75,  5000  and  more 
$1.50  a  1000.  Pepper:  Buby  King.  Buby  Giant.  World 
Beater.  California  Wonder,  Pimento.  Bed  Cayenne 
Hot  Prepaid  50-35c,  I0O-60C,  250-$l,  500-$l.50,  1000- 
$2.50:  Collect  1000-$!. 75,  5000  and  more  $1.50  a  1000. 
Eggplant :  Black  Beauty,  Prepaid  50-50c,  IOO-75C  250- 
$1.25,  50O-$2.25,  I000-S4;  Collect  IOOO-$3.  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato:  Porto  Rico,  Big  Stem  Jersey,  Prepaid  500-$  1.50, 
I000-$2.50;  Collect.  1000-$!. 50,  5000  and  more  $1.25  a 
1000  True  to  name  varieties  and  good  plants  assured. 
Prompt  shipment.  Schroer  Plant  Farm,  Valdosta,  Ga. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties.  Grown  from  Selected  Seed. 
Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  In  Good  Condition. 


TRANSPORTATION  PAID 

100  500 

CABBAGE  . $0.40  $1.25 

CAULIFLOWER . 60  1.75 

TOMATO  . 40  1.25 

PEPPER  . 60  1.75 

EGGPLANT,  TOMATO, 

PEPPER,  transpl’ted  1.50  5.00 

SWEET  POTATO . 60  1.75 

BROCCOLI,  B.  SPROUT  .50  1.50 

CELERY  . 50  1.75 

Beet,  Parsley,  Lettuce,  Onion.  Leek. 
Rabi,  Kale,  Endive..  .50  1.75 


F.O.B.  Sewell 
5000  or  more 
1000  per  1000 


$1.80 

3.25 

1.80 

3.25 

9.00 

3.00 

2.40 

3.00 

Kohl 

2.40 


$1.00 

2.75 
1.00 
2.50 

8.00 

2.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.75 


C.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LOCATION— Barnsboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  90  miles 
below  Jersey  City.  Route  25  to  Camden  Airport, 
then  Route  45  via  Woodbury  to  Mantua,  then  2 
miles  to  Barnsboro.  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 


I  A  D  FOR  SPRAYING,  SOAKING  SEEDS 
-3-D  ROOT  AND  SOIL  TREATMENT 

Kills  and  Prevents  Insects  and  Diseases  in  Soil,  Seeds. 
Young  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Prevents  and  Stops  Damping 
Off  For  treatment  of  Bacterial,  Fungus  and  Mosaic 
Diseases,  Slow  Growth,  Non-Production.  Dropping 
Flowers  and  Fruit.  Poor  Fruit,  Pithiness,  Thick  Skin, 
Sourness,  Poor  Color  and  Quick  Decay.  1  ounce  of 
I-S-B  makes  1  gallon  of  solution.  Prices— 

Half  Pint  40c  -  Pint  65c  -  Quart  $1  -  Gallon  $3 
10  Gallons  $24  -  Postage  Prepaid 
PEST  CONTROL  CO.  -  EAST  GREENBUSH,  N.  Y. 


Seventh  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 


We  are  thinking  of  sending  our  father 
on  a  trip  as  a  birthday  present  this  Sum¬ 
mer  and  would  like  all  the  details.  A.  D. 

Connecticut. 

We  can  think  of  no  finer  present  for  a 
birthday,  or  any  other  anniversary,  or 
what  is  called  an  “unbirthday'’  gift,  which 
is  a  present  given  at  any  time.  This  trip 
is  really  unequalled  for  the  time  and 
money.  The  harbor  of  Duluth  has  been 
called  the  Queen's  Necklace.  The  island 
of  Mackinac  is  a  gem.  There  are  no  au¬ 
tomobiles  allowed  and  the  horse-drawn 
carriages  take  you  in  a  leisurely  way 
around  the  island,  which  is  interesting 
from  the  scenic  and  historical  sides.  Also 
remember  you  can  almost  leave  your 
pocketbook  home.  You  will  want  some 
stamps,  souvenirs  and  laundry  and  need 
a  little  money  for  such  personal  things; 
otherwise  the  one  cost  pays  for  the  en¬ 
tire  trip. 


I  hesitated  about  going  on  your  tour 
as  I  too  would  have  to  go  alone,  but  I  see 
others  are  also  alone  so  if  the  cost  is  not 
too  much  I  would  share  a  compartment. 

New  Jersey.  MRS.  f.  w.  w. 

Who  would  like  to  share  this  compart¬ 
ment?  We  have  had  life-long  friendships 
start  in  this  way. 


I  am  getting  ready  for  a  vacation  and 
would  like  your  folder.  Where  are  Glacier 
and  Waterton  parks?  J.  w.  D. 

New  York. 

Glacier  Park  is  in  the  northwest  part 
of  Montana.  Waterton  Lakes  Park  is  in 
the  Province  of  Alberta  opposite  Glacier 
Park.  Both  are  beautiful  in  scenery  be¬ 
yond  description.  We  spend  four  days 
traveling  through  these  parks  and  have 
restful  nights  in  comfortable  hotels.  The 
cool  clear  air  is  invigorating  and  restful. 
The  wonders  of  these  mountains  cannot 
be  covered  in  a  day  or  even  four  days. 
Some  ask  why  we  go  to  Glacier  and  we 
reply  because  it  has  so  many  beautiful 
spots  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  touch 
and  this  year  we  get  many  different 
points.  Here  is  a  description  of  our  first 
four  days : 

Friday,  August  7. — Tour  member's  leave 
over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at 
4  P.  M. 

Saturday,  August  8. — We  arrive  in 
Chicago  and  will  be  taken  on  an  auto 
sightseeing  tour  of  the  city  of  Chicago  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  “Loop,”  the  many 
beautiful  parks,  and  many  other  points  -of 
interest.  Dinner  will  be  served  at  the 
Stevens,  the  world’s  largest  hotel,  and 


we  will  have  a  few  hours  for  independent 
amusement. 

Sunday,  August  9. — We  reach  St.  Paul 
where  motor  buses  take  us  on  a  sight¬ 
seeing  tour  of  the  Twin  Cities,  terminat¬ 
ing  at  Minneapolis.  Here  we  leave  over 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad  for  our 
pleasant  trip  toward  the  great  Pacific 
Northwest.  Our  route  is  now  up  through 
the  beautiful  lake  country  of  Minnesota 
and  into  North  Dakota’s  prosperous  farm¬ 
ing  country,  crossing  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Mouse  River  and  following  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  through  Northern  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Monday,  August  10. — This  morning  we 
realize  that  we  are  drawing  near  beauti¬ 
ful  mountain  country.  Soon  we  begin  to 
sight  the  giant  peaks  of  the  Rockies  in 
the  far  off  distance.  Our  train  takes  us 
nearer  and  nearer  this  great  mountain 
range  and  we  arrive  at  glorious  Glacier 
National  Park  for  four  days  of  wonderful 
sightseeing. 

Following  luncheon  on  the  train  we 
will  he  taken  on  a  most  enjoyable  trip  to 
Two-Medicine  Lake  and  Chalets  located 
in  the  first  of  the  inside  valleys  that 
mark  Glacier  Park’s  eastern  slopes.  On 
the  motor  trip  to  Two-Medicine  Lakes  we 
stop  to  view  beautiful  Trick  Falls  where 
Two-Medicine  River  tumbles  over  and 
through  the  weakened  rock  projections. 
From  here  we  continue  on  over  a  highway 
built  through  a  luxuriant  growth  of  ever¬ 
green  timber  to  emerge,  two  miles  beyond 
the  Falls,  at  Two-Medicine  Chalets,  at  an 
elevation  of  5,165  feet,  before  a  panorama 
of  lake,  mountain  and  forest  of  unfor- 
getahle  grandeur.  Here  the  three  charm¬ 
ing  lakes  of  the  Two-Medicine  River  rise 
by  a  series  of  steps  into  the  mountains, 
the  upper  lake  nestling  immediately  under 
the  Continental  Divide. 

The  middle  or  Two-Medicine  Lake  of 
this  chain  is  a  center  of  great  beauty, 
hemmed  in  as  it  is  on  every  side  by  great 
peaks,  some  of  which  rise  nearly  a  mile 
above  the  level  of  the  lake.  To  the  north 
Rising  Wolf  Mountain  dominates  the 
skyline,  while  to  the  west  and  south  are 
the  colorful  masses  of  Mt.  Helen,  Pum- 
pelly  Pillar,  Mt.  Rockwell  and  Appistoki 
Peak. 

We  return  to  Glacier  Park  Hotel  for 
dinner  and  an  evening  of  restful  relaxa¬ 
tion  in  the  immense  lobby  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  hotel.  Lodging  at  Glacier  Park 
Hotel. 

The  intinerary  tells  the  whole  story. 
Send  for  it  today  and  plan  to  be  one  of 
those  who  will  start  with  us  August  7. 

M.  G.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 


The  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle 


The  striped  cucumber  beetle  is  the  most 
important  insect  pest  attacking  curcurbit 
crops  in  New  England.  It  works  not 
merely  on  cucumber  and  squash  but  also 
on  canteloupe  and  watermelon. 

The  most  important  damage  is  caused 
in  Spring  by  the  feeding  of  over-wintered 
beetles  upon  seedling  plants.  This  some¬ 
times  results  in  the  total  destruction  of 


cylindrical  elongate,  white  in  color  except 
tiie  head  which  is  brown.  The  pupae  are 
white.  The  incubation  period  of  the  egg 
is  from  8  to  14  days.  There  is  only  one 
generation  a  year.  New  beetles  appear  in 
late  Summer  and  spend  the  Winter  in  the 
beetle  stage. 

Where  the  beetles  are  present  in  large 
numbers  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  50  gallons 
of  water  or  in  conjunction  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  will  give  fair  protection  but  cal¬ 
cium  arsenate  and  ground  gypsum,  one 
part  of  the  former  to  15  of  the  latter, 
applied  as  dust  also  gives  good  control. 
These  insecticides  work  mostly  as  repel- 
lants  and  do  not  kill  many  beetles. 

Nicotine  dust  containing  4  per  cent 
nicotine  will  kill  many  beetles  at  Summer 
temperature  if  it  hits  them,  but  it  usually 
is  not  as  effective  in  Spring.  It  is  re- 


TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

Average  saving  50  % .  Our  48-Page  FREE  CATALOG 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guaranteed. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  -  Galesburg,  Illinois 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

We  will  have  millions  of  strong  field-grown  Celery, 
Celeriac,  and  Cabbage  Plants  ready  for  shipment  about 
June  20.  All  standard  varieties,  free  from  disease. 
Prices  for  Celery  and  Celeriac,  30c  per  100,  $2  per 
1000,  $1.75  per  1 000  above  5000.  Cabbage  25c  per  100, 
$1.50  per  1000,  $1.25  per  1000  above  5000.  All  f.o.b. 
Canaslota.  WARNER  CELERY  CO.,  Canastola,  N.  Y. 


WHOLESALE  JUNE  SPECIAL  —  Choicest  varieties 
cabbage,  onion,  beet,  lettuce,  $1.00,  1,000  ;  5,000, 
$4.00;  10,000,  $6.00.  Certified,  Marglobe,  Bonnybest, 
Baltimore  tomato.  Broccoli,  Brussel  sprouts,  $1.25, 
1,000  ;  5,000,  $5.00.  Yam  potatoes.  $1.50;  sweet  peppers 
$2.50.  Best  growing  delivery,  hand  graded, 

MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


NANCY  HALE  POTATO  PLANTS-Certified 

by  Virginia  Crop  Improvement  Association.  $1.50 
1  per  1,000;  $6.75  per  5.000;  $12.50  per  10,000.  Prices 
f.o.b.  ROYAL  OAKS  FARM,  Drewryville,  Va. 


NICE  SEED  BUCKWHEAT— Recleaned,  75c  bushel 

F.  O.  B.  ED.  GRANGER,  Route  4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 


Leaves  Damaged  by  the  C ucumber  Beetle 

plants.  Later  in  the  season  the  larvae 
feed  upon  the  underground  stems  and 
roots  and  the  beetles  feed  upon  the 
foliage  and  destroy  many  flowers  and 
small  fruits. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  damage  of 
this  insect  as  just  indicated  it  is  now 
known  that  the  striped  cucumber  beetle  is 
a  carrier  of  disease  and  spreads  many 
maladies  which  cause  the  destruction  of 
plants  because  of  the  two-fold  harm  done 
by  this  creature. 

The  striped  cucumber  beetle  passes  the 
Winter  under  vegetation.  From  40  to  45 
days  are  required  for  the  Summer  life 
cycle.  Females  generally  deposit  tre¬ 
mendous  numbers  of  eggs.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  soil  moisture  is  essential  if  the 
eggs  are  to  survive  and  hatch. 

The  beetle,  which  is  one-fourth  inch 
long,  is  too  well-known  to  need  descrip¬ 
tion  and  is  characterized  by  four  yellow 
and  three  black  stripes  lengthwise  on  the 
hack.  The  egg  is  elongated  and  tiny,  yel¬ 
low  or  orange  in  color.  The  full  grown 
worms,  which  are  one-half  inch  long,  are 


Three  Stages  in  the  Life  of  the  Cucumber 
Beetle — Worm,  Beetle  and  Pupae 

ported  that  sodium  fiuosilicate  is  effective 
and  is  less  likely  to  cause  spray  burn. 
For  a  spray  mixture  calcium  arsenate, 
four  ounces,  and  either  calcium  casei¬ 
nate  or  skim-milk  powder,  four  ounces, 
stirred  into  four  gallons  of  water  makes 
an  effective  spray.  It  is  important  to 
wet  both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  to  get  good  control.  It  is  well 
to  begin  control  work  early  in  the  season, 
and  before  much  harm  is  done  to  the 
plants.  M.  B. .  c. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Prevailing  market  trend  was  downward 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
May,  because  of  better  crop  prospects  and 
increasing  supplies  of  some  lines  of  farm 
products.  Wheat  dropped  from  15  to  20 
cents  at  central  markets  and  barley  2  to 
5  cents.  Beef,  cattle,  and  lambs  lost  50 
cents  or  more  at  Chicago.  Butter  de¬ 
clined  4  cents  and  cheese  1  cent  at  New 
York.  Poultry  markets  weakened  on 
most  lines,  also  the  majority  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  but  during  the  second  half 
of  May,  the  downward  trend  seemed  to 
he  over  for  the  time  being,  and  most  farm 
products  were  holding  prices  well  and 
some  were  making  gains. 

Potatoes,  butter,  eggs  and  livestock 
were  above  the  low  points  of  Spring  de¬ 
cline.  Most  farm  products  are  still  sell¬ 
ing  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  be¬ 
cause  of  larger  supplies  on  hand,  or  ex¬ 
pected.  Exceptions  are  wool,  veal,  lambs 
and  a  few  lines  of  vegetables,  these  being 
higher  than  at  the  end  of  the  Spring 
months  last  year.  Among  the  fairly 
steady  or  higher  features  were  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  strawberries,  apples  and  citrus 
fruits. 

Less  Over  Supply 

Looking  ahead  through  June  and  July, 
there  seems  to  he  less  danger  of  over  sup¬ 
ply  of  early  produce.  The  tremendous 
vegetable  crops  raised  in  Texas  will  be 
mostly  out  of  the  way  and  the  plantings 
are  more  moderate  in  the  States  farther 
toward  the  North.  Weather  there  has  not 
been  favorable  to  especially  heavy  truck 
crops.  Down  in  the  Carolinas,  they  had 
a  difficult  season  with  a  late  start,  frost 
injury  and  a  had  dry  spell  in  May,  re¬ 
sulting  in  poor  stands  and  light  yield  in 
many  districts.  This  means  there  may 
not  he  the  rush  of  southern  potatoes  that 
was  expected  in  June.  On  the  other  hand, 
California  will  be  shipping  more  pota¬ 
toes  than  usual,  but  probably  not  enough 
to  break  the  eastern  market. 

There  is  no  reason  why  what  is  left  of 
the  northern  potato  crop  should  not  meet 
ready  demand  and  good  prices.  Virginia 
comes  next  and  in  that  State,  the  potato 
prospect  is  fair,  but  still  uncertain,  be¬ 
cause  of  previous  cold  weather  and  recent 
drought  last  year. 

There  are  still  about  as  many  apples 
left  in  storage  as  there  were  a  year  ago 
and  northern  apples  are  always  in  the 
.  city  markets  through  June  and  July  or 
until  the  new  crop  begins  to  move.  Some  ■ 
early  apples  will  be  coming  in  June,  hut 
it  is  hard  to  see  where  many  of  them  can 
be  found.  Last  year  most  of  the  early 
apples  in  June  came  from  Illinois,  but  the 
crop  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  hard 
hit  by  frost  this  Spring.  Georgia  will  be 
shipping  a  few  carloads.  The  main  fruit 
output  from  Georgia  will  he  peaches,  of 
course,  in  June  and  July.  The  crop  this 
year  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  crop 
before,  although  the  dry  weather  of  May 
perhaps  cut  down  the  size  and  bulk  to 
some  extent. 

Summer  Fruits  Moderate 

The  supply  of  fruit  in  sight  for  the 
Summer  months  seems  to  be  moderate 
and  perhaps  rather  light.  The  peach  and 
early  apple  crops  are  not  large.  The 
early  part  of  the  melon  and  cantaloupe 
crop  is  smaller.  The  strawberry  crop 
turned  out  lighter  than  expected,  at  least 
in  the  South.  The  northern  crop  was 
looking  well  at  last  report  and  should 
meet  a  good  market  season,  except  in 
some  districts  where  frost  injury  was  se¬ 
rious.  Cherries  are  producing  well  in 
The  Far  West,  but  light  in  some  eastern 
sections  and  in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
region.  g.  b.  p. 
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Ruralisms 


Selection  of  Daffodils.  —  Most  gar¬ 
dens  show  a  rather  limited  list  of  varie¬ 
ties,  yet  there  are  many  beauties  within  a 
modest  price  range.  We  have  a  special 
liking  for  the  Leedsii  and  Barrii  sorts, 
which  have  a  starry  beauty,  when  planted 
in  a  mass,  that  we  think  missing  with  the 
more  massive  trumpets,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Incomparabilis  section. 
Among  these  the  Welsh  daffodil,  as  it  is 
called,  properly  Sir  Watkin,  is  still  a 
leader,  though  an  old  sort.  It  has  a 
primrose  yellow  perianth  and  deeper  yel¬ 
low  cup ;  is  one  of  the  larger  of  the  me¬ 
dium  crowned  sorts,  and  is  very  hardy 
and  a  robust  grower.  This  is  often  na¬ 
turalized  in  masses  on  large  estates.  Two 
old  trumpets,  that  still  hold  their  place 
are  Emperor,  deep  yellow,  very  large, 
and  Empress,  bicolor,  sulphur  white 
perianth  and  chrome  yellow  trumpet.  We 
have  not  usually  cared  for  the  white 
trumpets,  but  this  year  our  list  will  in¬ 
clude  Mrs.  Ernest  Ivrelage,  with  a  pure 
white  perianth  and  pale  trumpet  that  be¬ 
comes  pure  white  when  fully  developed. 
We  saw  it  with  a  background  of  deeper 
yellows,  and  it  had  a  sort  of  ghostly 
beauty  that  was  irresistible  under  a  late 
afternoon  sun.  Another  pale  variety  we 
selected  was  Lord  Kitchener,  which  is  a 
giant  Leedsii;  this  has  a  snow-white 
perianth  and  pale  primrose  crown.  The 
flower  is  large  and  waxen,  the  cup  wide 
open,  crimped  and  fluted  at  the  rim ;  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  in  its  class.  An¬ 
other  selection  was  Frank  Mills,  Incom¬ 
parabilis,  with  wavy  pale  yellow  perianth 
and  brighter  yellow  cup.  Bernardino,  an¬ 
other  Incomparabilis,  has  a  large  solid 
creamy  white  perianth,  its  lemon  yellow 
cap  edged  with  pinkish  apricot,  and  con¬ 
spicuously  frilled.  Firetail  is  a  Barrii 
sort  that  we  added  to  our  list;  it  has  a 
large  creamy  white  perianth  with  a  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  cup.  For  size  in  trumpet 
sorts,  G.  II.  Van  Waveren  is  a  leader ;  it 
is  truly  immense,  yellow,  with  a  beauti¬ 
fully  fluted  trumpet.  Golden  Spur,  a 
very  large  trumpet  that  is  much  used  for 
forcing,  has  not  been  satisfactory  with 
tis  in  the  garden ;  it  died  out  after  a  year 
or  two.  There  are  now  many  different 
varieties  of  the  Poet’s  Narcissus,  one  ex¬ 
cellent  sort  being  Horace,  which  has 
snowy  petals  and  the  eye  edged  with  vivid 
crimson.  Epic,  a  newer  Poeticus,  has  a 
large  white  perianth  and  canary  yellow 
cup  rimmed  with  bright  red.  The  Poetaz 
varieties  form  an  interesting  group  of  hy¬ 
brids,  their  parents  being  Poeticus  and 
Tazetta :  they  form  a  cluster  of  flowers 
like  the  Tazetta  sorts,  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  Poeticus.  Narcissus  Tazetta,  to 
which  the  florists’  Paper  White  and  the 
so-called  Chinese  sacred  lily  belong,  is  not 
hardy  in  the  North,  but  the  Poetaz  va¬ 
rieties  have  in  most  cases  inherited  the 
hardy  character  from  one  parent,  with 
the  clustered  flowers  of  the  other.  There 
are  some  small  varieties  of  Narcissus  that 
are  especially  desirable  for  the  rock  gar¬ 
den.  One  very  charming  sort  is  Trian- 
drus  Albus,  commonly  called  Angels’ 
Tears  daffodil.  It  has  little  creamy  white 
flowers  with  round  cup  and  reflexed  peri¬ 
anth.  Minimus  is  a  tiny  trumpet  daf¬ 
fodil  only  three  inches  high  ;  Cyclainineus 


suggests  a  yellow  Cyclamen,  while  Bul- 
bocodium  Conspicuus  has  a  hoop-petti¬ 
coat  trumpet.  The  little  single  jonquil 
is  also  suited  to  the  rock  garden. 

Snowflakes  and  Gfixea-tien-flow- 
ers. — We  have  been  much  impressed  by 
the  beauty  of  Leucojum  vernum,  common¬ 
ly  called  snowflake,  planted  as  a  back¬ 
ground  with  colored  hyacinths  and  daf¬ 
fodils.  The  snowflake  resembles  a  giant 
snowdrop,  and  is  most  effective  planted 
in  clumps.  This  is  a  hardy  old  bulb,  do¬ 
ing  best  when  left  undisturbed  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  The  guinea-hen  flower  or 
fritillary  is  Fritillaria  meleagris ;  it  is 
also  called  checkered  lily  and  snake’s- 
head.  It  has  graceful  drooping  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers  of  dull  crimson,  oddly 
marked,  borne  on  wiry  stems.  There  is 
also  a  pure  white  variety.  This  is  often 
naturalized  in  grass  near  daffodils,  or 
planted  in  a  wild  garden  bordering  wood¬ 
land.  Another  fritiillary  is  the  tall  and 
massive  crown  imperial,  its  orange  flow¬ 
ers  forming  a  drooping  coronet  at  the  top 
of  its  stem.  It  has  a  habit  of  pushing  up 
so  early  that  with  us  the  spike  has  al¬ 
ways  been  frozen  but  some  of  our  readers 
have  sent  us  splendid  spikes  found  grow¬ 
ing  in  old  gardens,  where  they  have  been 
long  undisturbed.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
practical  to  cover  the  early  shoot  with  a 
box  or  basket,  and  thus  protect  it  until 
danger  of  frost  is  over. 

Hardy  Primroses. — April  brought  us 
many  flowers  among  the  Primulas,  the 
cowslips  being  the  earliest.  The  English 
primrose,  Primula  vulgaris,  was  later;  its 
bright  canary  yellow  and  delicate  fra¬ 
grance  are  charming.  This  is  usually 
very  early,  but  is  perhaps  in  a  cooler  lo¬ 
cation  than  our  other  plants.  We  planted 
this  Spring  Primula  acaulis  cserulea, 
which  has  deep  purple  blue  flowers  of 
large  size.  Another  blue  primi-ose  is  Primu¬ 
la  Cashmeriana,  which  has  large  heads  of 
purplish  blue  blossoms.  This  prefers  a 
moist  soil,  but  as  a  rule  the  primroses 
want  a  rich  well-drained  soil  with  partial 
shade.  Sheltered  places  in  the  rockery 
suit  them  well. 

False  Dragon-head.  —  This  plant, 
botanically  Pliysostegia  virginiea,  is 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  beautiful  in  bloom. 
It  is  really  one  of  our  most  deserving  na¬ 
tive  perennials,  only  it  is  always  trying 
to  shove  other  plants  out  of  the  way.  For 
a  year  or  two  after  planting  it  grew  slow¬ 
ly,  and  we  gave  it  every  encouragement ; 
now  we  are  trying  to  make  it  know  its 
place.  In  addition  to  the  type,  with  rosy 
lavender  spikes  growing  four  or  five  feet 
high,  there  is  the  variety  Vivid,  about  IS 
inches  to  two  feet  high,  with  reddish  pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  and  there  is  also  a  beautiful 
white  variety.  With  these  very  robust 
growers  one  has  to  be  a  little  hard-heart¬ 
ed,  to  prevent  them  from  choking  their 
neighbors.  Why  is  it  the  false  dragon¬ 
head,  asks  an  earnest  beginning  gardener. 
The  real  dragon-head  enjoys  the  name  of 
Draeocephalum,  but  both  these  plants  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  family,  the  Labiatse  or 
mints,  distinguished  by  their  labiate  or 
lipped  flowers.  Some  gardeners  call  the  ^ 
false  dragon-head  the  obedient  plant,  be-  j 
cause  the  bloom  spikes  always  turn  the 
way  one  wants  them.  e.  t.  eoyle. 


Profits  in  Eggplant  Growing 


Eggplant  is  a  splendid  and  profitable 
crop  to  grow  by  either  the  home  gardener 
or  the  commrecial  market  grower.  For 
the  home  grower  two  dozen  plants  will 
produce  all  that  a  family  of  four  will  be 
able  to  consume,  provided  the  crop  is 
well-cared  for. 

The  greatest  single  essential  in  growing 
eggplant  is  to  start  with  good  healthy 
plants.  The  best  way  to  secure  these  good 
plants  is  to  grow  them  yourself.  If  this 
cannot  be  done  the  next  best  move  is  to 
secure  well-hardened  plants  from  some 
reputable  plant  grower,  the  nearer  home 
the  better. 

If  you  can  visit  the  grower,  secure  the 
plants  and  set  them  in  their  final  grow¬ 
ing  patch  the  same  day  you  will  stand  a 
much  better  chance  of  the  plants  starting 
off  without  a  check  than  if  they  have  to 
be  purchased  afar  off  and  be  a  long  time 
on  the  way. 

No  setting  into  the  field  should  be  done 
until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warm.  Gold 
rains  will  give  the  plants  a  set  back  so 
that  for  a  time  they  will  present  a  wilted 
yellowish  appearance. 

The  field  is  prepai’ed  the  same  as  for 
peppers,  tomatoes,  or  muskmelous.  A 


ton  of  good  fertilizer  per  acre  is  none  too 
much  to  use  for  commercial  growing.  For 
home  growing,  hills  may  be  prepared  by 
digging  in  two  or  three  quarts  of  pulver- 
ized  cow  manure  in  each  hill,  the  manure 
being  abtainable  at  any  seed  store.  Hen 
manure  is  good  but  must  be  well  and 
thoroughly  incorporated. 

Plants  should  be  set  in  rows  4*4  feet 
apart  and  spaced  2  or  2^4  feet  iu  the 
rows. 

As  soon  as  set  the  plants  should  be 
sprayed  both  with  Bordeaux  and  an  insec¬ 
ticide,  one  for  leaf  spot,  or  anthracnose 
and  the  other  for  Colorado  beetles  and 
flea  beetles.  Spraying  must  be  religiously 
done  for  if  it  is  neglected  there  will  be 
very  little  fruit  to  gather. 

Cultivation  is  easy,  just  enough  to  keep 
down  weed  growth.  Marketing  is  simple. 
Some  sell  by  the  dozen  or  hundred.  Othei's 
mai’ket  by  the  crate  of  one  bushel,  or  in 
hampers  according  to  the  requii'ements  of 
the  various  markets. 

If  picked  befoi'e  touched  by  frost  and 
carefully  handled  eggplant  will  keep  for 
a  month  or  more  from  the  time  of  picking. 

Nine  years  out  of  ten  eggplant  will 
Pay.  The  tenth  year  it  may  be  an  entire 
failure.  c.  o.  w.  .  I 
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MADE  OF  HEAVY  ZING  COATED  COP-R-LOY 


Into  this  modern 
roofing  for  farm 
buildings  Wheeling 
has  put  even  more 
than  the  best  of 
metals,  base  and  coating.  Into 
Wheeling  Super  Channeldrain 
Roofing  it  has  put  its  practical 
knowledge  gained  from  45  years 
experience  in  manufacturing  roof¬ 
ings  and  other  metal  products 
indispensable  to  farm  life. 

This  experience  has  produced 
features  of  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  in  Wheeling  Super  Channel- 
drain  Roofing  which  make  it  the 
super  value  for  property  protec¬ 
tion,  for  general  weather  per¬ 
formance. 

The  patented  drain  channel  in 
Super  Channeldrain  Roofing  pre¬ 
vents  lap  seepage — when  it  rains 
it  drains — and  while  it  works  for 
you  it  also  makes  the  best  look¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  most  efficient 
roof  you  ever  owned. 

Wheeling  Super  Channeldrain 
Roofing  assures  this  and  more. 
It  is  made  of  COP-R-LOY,  well 


© 

Wheeling 

k  CORRUGATING  fOMPANV 


known  copper  al¬ 
loyed  metal,  the 
weather -wearing 
long  life  metal.  In 
addition  it  has  an 
extra  heavy  coating  of  pure  zinc 
applied  by  Wheeling’s  famous 
processes  which  are  the  result  of 
a  lifetime  of  galvanizing  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  the  original  and  only 
Super  Channeldrain  Roofing. 

The  Wheeling  Super  Channel- 
drain  Dealer  can  supply  you  this 
durable  long  life  and  efficient 
metal  roofing,  accurately  formed 
for  easy  application,  and  you  can 
have  a  new  roof  on  any  farm  build¬ 
ing  without  delay  that  will  give 
you  long  and  satisfactory  service. 
Fire-proof,  lightning-proof, 
trouble-proof,  this  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  in  roofing  that  brings  you 
most  value  for  your  money  and 
therefore  costs  you  less.  See  your 
dealer.  Guard  against  imitations 
and  substitutes.  The  names 
Wheeling  and  Super  Channeldrain 
are  your  protection. 


*  YOUR  WHEELING 
ROOFING  DEALER 
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WHEELING  GORROGATING 
COMPANY 

WHEELING  .  WEST  VIR6INIA 


New  York  Buffalo  Chicago  Atlanta  Minneapolis  Columbus  ,  O. 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Louisville  Philadelphia  Detroit  Richmond 


HI  I77RRI1  EI15ILRGE  CUTTER 
DLI£l.nnU  rim  HRV  CHOPPER 

No  other  cutter  ever  built  has  the  marvelous  features 
of  the  new  stream-lined  Blizzard !  FLASH — 1936  wide 
flare  all  steel  feed  table  with  “mystery”  rolled  edges 
— FLASH — new  Alemite  system — FLASH — all  steel 
paddle  roll  with  crimped  edges — FLASH — gears 
“housed  in  oil" — FLASH — eight  OTHER  big  reasons 
why  Blizzard  excels  this  year  more  than  ever. 

Chops  Hay  or  Fills  Silo  perfectly — not  a  nut  or 
bolt  changed.  SAFE,  too — and  no  EXTRA  price! 

New  3-color  Catalog — 63  illustrations — tells  why  you  will  select  Bliz¬ 
zard  this  year— can’t  help  it,  when  you  see  such  values!  Send  today. 

BLIZZARD  MFG,  COMPANY,  Box  R,  Canton,  Ohio 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  or 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swmdlei,  liiespon- 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  ana  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  “onesL 
resoonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  dfhonest 

transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  "?onth  of  the  time 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Rkw 
Vorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


One  Day  for  Milk 

THE  important  thing  about  the  attendance  at  the 
Milk  Drive  Meeting  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday, 
June  13,  is  a  delegation  from  every  dairy  county  in 
the  State  so  that  the  county  committees  can  be  or¬ 
ganized  at  once.  June  is  a  busy  month  for  farmers, 
but  this  movement  could  not  be  delayed.  This  day  s 
work  must  prepare  the  way  to  unite  every  dairyman 
in  the  State  in  the  marketing  and  sale  of  milk. 

This  great  industry  is  the  birthright  of  farmers, 
and  they  must  not  let  it  go  by  default  and  to  others. 
Our  fathers  would  rise  in  spirit  to  reprove  us. 

The  only  hope  of  permanent  success  is  in  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  be  absolutely  fair  to  every  person  and 
every  group  of  producers  in  the  State.  Any  other 
purpose  would  be  foolish  and  futile. 

The  incentive  is  propelling.  The  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  in  the  State  exceeds  7,000,000,000 
pounds,  or  70.000,000  hundredweights.  Through  lack 
of  unity  we  have  lost  in  price,  in  waste  and  in 
neglected  opportunities  for  expansion  and  greater 
production.  By  a  united  action  in  1916  we  gained 
45  cents  per  100  pounds  in  price  alone.  A  similar 
gain  now  would  mean  more  than  $30,000,000  in  price 
alone.  But  the  big  thing  is  the  satisfaction  and 
pride  that  goes  with  the  control  of  one's  own  busi¬ 
ness.  Even  more  is  the  prospect  it  opens  up  for  our 
children. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  system  now 
proposed  will  not  only  restore  prosperity  to  the 
dairymen  of  New  York  State,  but  will  blaze  the 
way  for  a  national  dairy  business  for  centuries  to 
come. 

* 

THERE  are  no  matters  on  which  we  have  more 
questions  during  the  year  than  line  fences  and 
the  stray  livestock  resulting  from  their  neglect. 
Readers  ask  what  is  “the  law”  about  these  points. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  definite  law  regarding 
most  of  these  things.  Some  of  them  have  been 
thrashed  out  in  the  courts  and  these  decisions  have 
some  weight  in  the  consideration  of  other  cases, 
but  such  decisions  are  not  law,  governing  all  similar 
cases. 

Where  a  line  fence  has  been  divided  by  previous 
owners  in  a  recognized  way,  and  recorded  by  mark¬ 
ers  on  a  map  in  the  clerk’s  ofiice  it  is  the  general 
belief  that  this  line  fence  cannot  be  abandoned  by 
either  subsequent  owner  without  the  other's  consent. 
Probably  this  would  hold  in  many  cases  if  brought 
into  court.  A  lawful  fence  is  generally  understood 
to  be  one  that  will  turn  the  type  of  stock  kept  in 
a  locality.  Thus,  where  sheep  are  kept  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent,  a  sheep  fence  would  be  necessary — 
otherwise  not. 

Another  point  is  what  can  be  done  to  a  neighbor 
who  refuses  to  keep  his  line  fence  in  order.  Remedy 
for  this  is  provided  in  some  cases  by  notifications 
and  as  a  last  resort  building  the  fence  and  collecting 
the  expense  from  the  delinquent.  But  it  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  suit  to  collect  the  bill,  and  it  al¬ 
ways  makes  bitter  feeling.  The  advice  of  a  lawyer 
or  justice  should  always  be  taken  before  trying  to 
make  a  neighbor  do  this  or  that  about  his  fences. 

It  is  always  a  better  plan,  if  possible,  to  settle 
fence  disputes  peaceably.  -Most  farmers  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  reasonable  if  approached  in  the  right 
way,  but  resent  attempts  at  coercion.  Talking  the 
matter  over  calmly  is  better.  We  have  found  that 
some  temporary  fence  that  can  lie  set  up  where  need¬ 
ed  is  often  the  easiest  plan.  The  other  man  may 
laugh  and  say  that  he  has  the  best  of  us,  but  in  hi$ 
heart  he  knows  otherwise. 
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ASTURE  in  July  and  August.  That  is  desirable 
but  frequently  hard  to  get.  The  Ohio  Station 
has  found  Sudan  useful.  It  should  be  sown  before 
the  middle  of  June. 

About  25  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  will  make  a  good 
stand,  and  with  it  200  pounds  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  should  be  used .  Sudan  grows  so  rapidly  that 
in  a  little  over  a  month  it  will  be  a  foot  high,  and 
pasturing  may  be  started.  Two  or  three  successive 
sowings  are  desirable.  In  various  tests,  Sudan  has 
carried  two  or  three  milk  cows  per  acre  in  good 
production.  It  is  a  nutritious  grass  well  liked  by 
cows — one  of  the  quickest  growing  annuals  we  know. 

* 

IT  IS  a  little  early  to  make  a  definite  estimate  of 
the  total  wheat  crop  of  this  country,  but  present 
indications  are  that  it  will  be  about  7(X), 000,000 
bushels,  or  about  enough  for  our  own  use.  Excep¬ 
tionally  good  conditions  from  now  on  in  the  Spring 
wheat  belt  might  add  something  to  this. 

In  Canada,  conditions  are  very  favorable  and  the 
same  is  true  in  Central  Europe.  Russia  is  said  to 
have  about  9  per  cent  more  Winter  wheat  acreage 
than  last  year,  and  India  slightly  less.  The  surplus 
of  wheat  available  for  export  or  carry  over  in  the 
principal  exporting  countries  was  297,000,000  bushels, 
compared  with  412,000,000  in  1935  and  489,000,000  in 
1934. 

* 

CUTWORMS  are  in  season,  destructive  in  the 
garden  and  sometimes  in  the  fields.  We  saw 
one  five-acre  field  of  tomato  plants  just  set,  prac¬ 
tically  all  swept  away  by  these  worms  in  two  nights. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  cutworms,  varying  in 
color  and  habits.  Those  most  commonly  seen  eat 
the  plants  off  at  the  ground.  Others  climb  some  dis¬ 
tance  up  the  stalk,  nipping  them  off  there,  or  eating 
out  a  main  bud.  This  latter  may  happen  with  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  greenhouse,  where  the  special  bud  left  on 
a  carnation  or  chrysanthemum  is  cut  off  in  the 
night.  Some  greenhouse  men  who  have  suffered  thus 
sift  all  the  soil  going  into  their  pots  and  benches. 

The  remedy  usually  recommended,  other  than  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  worms  in  early  morning,  is  a  poison 
mash  consisting  of  bran,  arsenate  of  lead,  molasses 
and  water.  A  Michigan  reader,  O.  A.  Ritter,  sent 
us  his  remedy  which  proved  so  effective  that  it  is 
given  below  :  Bran,  one  bushel ;  Paris  green,  three- 
fourths  pound ;  molasses,  one  quart ;  six  oranges ; 
six  or  eight  bananas.  Mix  the  poison  and  bran 
thoroughly.  Put  the  oranges  and  bananas  through 
a  food  chopper.  Moisten  the  whole  mass  to  make 
a  crumbly  mash  and  sow  it  thinly  over  the  field  to¬ 
ward  evening.  Banana  oil,  one  ounce  to  15  pounds 
of  bran,  may  be  used.  The  banana  and  orange 
odors  are  what  attract  the  worms. 

* 

BLACK  rot  and  berry  moth  are  grape  pests  that 
are  widespread.  In  some  localities  it  is  not 
possible  to  save  any  grapes  without  frequent  spray¬ 
ing  or  bagging  the  bunches.  The  spray  used  is  Bor¬ 
deaux  4-4-50,  with  1  Vj  pounds  lead  arsenate  to  50 
gallons.  Spraying  is  started  when  the  shoots  are 
six  inches  long  and  continued  every  two  weeks  at 
least  six  times.  This  is  a  lot  of  spraying,  but  nec¬ 
essary  to  save  the  grapes. 

The  other  method,  bagging,  has  often  been  men¬ 
tioned.  We  have  found  it  practical  for  one  person 
to  bag  up  to  2,000  bunches,  at  “odd  spells”  during 
the  period  when  the  work  is  effective.  Bagging  may 
be  started  when  the  grape  berries  have  set,  and  con¬ 
tinued  until  about  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  After 
that  many  of  the  grapes  are  likely  to  be  affected. 
One-pound  paper  bags  of  good  quality  are  suitable. 
The  bunch  of  grapes  is  slid  into  them,  the  top  drawn 
up,  turned  over  to  keep  out  rain  and  fastened  with 
a  pin  or  clip.  The  grapes  ripen  perfectly  in  the 
bags,  are  clean  and  free  from  any  defects.  Bags 
costing  about  50  cents  per  thousand  will  last  through 
the  season. 

Some  hag  their  entire  crop  for  fancy  trade,  but 
this  method  is  mainly  used  for  a  few  vines  on  the 
home  grounds.  It  may  seem  a  puttering  job  when 
one  is  doing  the  bagging,  but  there  is  satisfaction 
in  the  beautiful  bunches  at  harvest  time.  A  man 
wrote  us  that  he  has  his  wife  bag  the  grapes.  He 
told  her  what  a  fine  job  she  did  with  a  few  bunches 
she  tried,  and  evidently  thought  that  his  flattery  in¬ 
duced  her  to  go  on.  Our  belief  is  that  the  flattery 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  wanted  the  grapes, 
saw  that  she  did  the  work  better  than  he,  and  kept 
on  with  it,  and  let  him  have  his  illusions,  so  she 
really  had  the  laugh  on  him. 


June  13,  1936 

ONQUERING  the  sea  has  always  been  one  of 
% 

man’s  ambitions — making  it  his  highway  for 
travel  and  carrying  goods.  The  clipper  ships  of 
earlier  days  were  marvels  of  construction  and  skilled 
handling.  Being  an  able  seaman  on  one  of  them  was 
quite  different  from  a  job  on  a  modern  steamship, 
where  there  is  practically  no  going  aloft  and  the 
command,  “All  hands  up  anchor.  Man  the  capstan,” 
is  no  longer  heard.  Steam  or  electric  power  does  all 
of  the  work. 

For  many  years  the  time  for  crossing  the  Atlantic 
remained  a  week,  with  little  effort  to  shorten  it. 
Of  late  years  there  have  been  more  experiments  in 
sliip-building  for  speed,  and  with  quite  remarkable 
results.  The  Queen  Mary,  arriving  at  New  York  this 
week  in  4  days,  12  hours,  24  minutes  is  one  example 
of  the  topnotch  in  shipyard  work,  though  not  yet 
breaking  the  speed  record.  Fog  slowed  it  down,  but 
the  average  speed  was  29.13  knots  or  33 j/j  miles 
per  hour. 

The  speed  and  fittings  of  a  ship  are  interesting, 
but  of  more  value  to  civilization  is  what  it  does  in 
carrying  to  and  fro  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  all  nations.  Politics  and  national  jealousy  have 
come  near  killing  world  trade  as  we  once  knew  it. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  as  some 
of  the  old  blue  and  white  bedspreads  used  to  have 
woven  in  corner:  “Agriculture  and  manufactures  are 
the  foundation  of  our  independence.”  “Rotten  poli¬ 
tics”  really  has  no  place  in  our  government. 

* 

WE  HAVE  found  Connecticut  field  days  very  in¬ 
teresting  events.  Three  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future  may  well  lx?  noted  by  all  able  to  attend. 

The  first  is  a  twilight  vegetable  meeting,  6:30  P. 
M.,  June  18,  at  the  Tobacco  Substation,  Windsor. 
Early  crops  will  be  in  good  condition  for  inspection. 
There  are  45  varieties  of  peas;  80  of  tomatoes;  40 
of  corn;  46  of  strawberries;  36  of  seed  onions,  and 
18  of  transplants ;  33  kinds  of  peppers ;  26  of  car¬ 
rots ;  24  of  beets;  14  of  eggplants;  23  of  cauliflower; 
6  of  sweet  potatoes  ;  60  of  beans  ;  52  of  pumpkins  and 
squashes;  41  of  cucumbers;  25  of  cabbage;  17  of 
turnips;  9  of  parsnips;  30  of  spinach;  32  of  herbs; 
41  of  Celery,  and  other  miscellaneous  vegetables.  This 
is  a  wonderful  list  of  varieties. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  at  the  same  place,  Au¬ 
gust  1,  featuring  late  vegetables  and  tobacco,  a  mb 
the  third  August  19,  the  station  Field  Day  at  the 
Station  Farm,  Mt.  Carmel. 

* 

ON  JUNE  24  the  New  Jersey  State  Experiment 
Station  at  New  Brunswick,  will  hold  its  annual 
field  day.  The  poultry  industry  of  this  State  is  so 
large  and  thoroughly  developed  in  scientific  and 
economic  lines,  that  its  field  days  are  always  in¬ 
teresting. 

A  poultry  disease  forum  will  be  held  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon,  with  the  station's  poultry  patholo¬ 
gists  in  charge.  Candling  eggs  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  State  grades  will  be  demonstrated  by  J. 
Lambert,  chief  egg  inspector  of  the  State.  This  will 
be  a  valuable  feature  to  those  who  want  to  know 
how  to  grade  eggs.  Seeing  it  done  is  necessary  to 
get  the  special  points  in  the  process. 

A  practically  new  feature  that  will  interest  many 
is  the  wax  method  of  dressing  poultry,  removing  the 
pinfeathers  with  the  wax.  F.  D.  Jeffrey  will  ex¬ 
plain  this  process,  which  has  been  used  in  Canada 
for  some  time. 


Brevities 

About  half  of  the  farm  land  in  the  country  is  used 
in  connection  with  our  meat  supply. 

Asparagus  loses  quality  very  quickly  after  being  cut. 
It  should  be  stored  in  a  cool  place,  free  from  much  air 
circulation. 

“They  that  can  wander  at  will  where  the  works  of 
Lord  are  revealed,  little  guess  what  joy  can  be  got  from 
a  cowslip  out  of  the  field.” 

Tiie  New  Jersey  Station  finds  that  ilerris  root,  dust, 
containing  three-fourths  per  cent  rotenone,  gives  good 
control  of  asparagus  beetles. 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  season  for  Iris.  This  plaut 
comes  in  so  many  varied  colors  and  growth  habits  that 
every  garden  may  have  some. 

Being  paid  from  $1.40  to  $2  per  ton  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  putting  ground  limestone  on  our  soil  would 
have  seemed  impossible  paternalism  to  a  former  gen¬ 
era  fci*n. 

Rid  raspberries,  at  one  time  grown  largely  in  the 
East,  were  abandoned  because  of  disease.  With  resist¬ 
ant  varieties,  like  Latham,  the  business  is  coming  back- 
In  New  Hampshire,  last  year,  32  growers  averaged 
1,733  pints  per  acrfe. 
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Distribution  of  Wealth 


Part  VIII. 

THE  world  lias  passed  through  two  distinctive 
monetary  periods  and  is  now  entering  the  third 
period.  The  periods  did  not  begin  or  end  on  any 
particular  date.  Each  system  developed  slowly  and 
then  gradually  declined.  Few  of  us  realize  that  we 
are  now  discarding  the  remnants  of  the  second  pe¬ 
riod  and  creating  a  new  one.  It  will  affect  everyone 
of  us  and  all  who  follow  us.  It  is  therefore  im¬ 
portant  that  we  should  understand  what  is  being 
done.  By  our  intelligent  action,  we  can  help  shape 
it  for  the  good  of  all,  or  by  neglect  or  want  of  in¬ 
formation,  we  may  actually  help  shape  it  into  an¬ 
other  system  of  injustice. 

The  money  of  the  first  period  was  a  commodity. 
When  the  material  in  it  was  metal,  it  coxdd  be  used 
in  the  arts ;  when  cattle,  it  could  make  milk  or 
meat ;  when  tobacco,  it  could  be  smoked.  It  was  as 
valuable  in  one  form  as  in  the  other.  The  stamp  on 
the  coin  merely  showed  the  weight  of  the  materials 
in  it.  It  was  adopted  by  the  people  themselves. 

The  money  of  the  second  monetary  period  con¬ 
sisted  of  gold  and  silver  hut  in  some  instances  of  one 
of  these  metals.  These  metals  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  paper  or  credit  money.  The  unit  was 
defined  by  law  as  a  fixed  weight  of  a  metal,  but  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  money  of  the  second  period 
was  the  credit  money  issued  in  the  form  of  paper. 
In  the  United  States  it  was  issued  in  the  form  of 
National  bank  notes,  Federal  Reserve  notes,  reserve 
bank  notes,  bank  debts,  National  notes  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  bonds.  This  paper  money  predominated. 
In  the  United  States  the  dollar  (our  money  unit) 
consisted  by  law  of  25.8  grains  of  gold  9/10  fine. 
This  and  the  National  notes  were  “legal  tender.”  but 
all  forms  of  currency  were  kept  at  par  by  provisions 
of  a  law  that  made  the  notes  having  legal  currency 
circulation  interchangeable  for  gold.  The  National 
notes  were  legal  tender,  except  that  they  were  not 
acceptable  for  duties  on  imports  or  for  interest  on 
the  public  debts.  This  exception  was  forced  on 
Congress  by  the  bankers.  In  consequence  the  Na¬ 
tional  notes,  or  “greenbacks”  went  to  a  discount.  A 
previous  issue  of  “greenbacks”  with  full  legal  tender 
privileges  remained  at  par  with  gold  until  redeemed. 

During  the  Civil  War,  and  for  some  years  later, 
other  forms  of  paper  money  were  not  redeemable 
in  gold.  It  was  not  really  redeemable  in  gold  dim¬ 
ing  the  World  War,  but  the  law  was  not  formerly 
modified.  Since  March,  1933,  the  United  States  has 
been  legally  restricted  to  a  paper  currency.  The 
so-called  “gold  standard”  now  exists  in  only  four 
countries,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  forced  to 
abandon  it. 


Our  National  banking  and  monetary  system  was 
dictated  by  the  bankers  during  our  Civil  War.  Silver 
was  demonetized  and  the  dollar  became  25.8  grains 
of  gold  9/10  fine.  National  banks  were  given  a 
monopoly  of  the  issue  of  paper  money  by  a  prohibi¬ 
tive  tax  on  the  issue  of  State  banks.  International 
bankers  and  their  economists  and  their  pupils  gen¬ 
erally  insist  that  the  legal  gold  unit  determined  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  Able  economists  of 
the  world  and  some  here  believe  that  the  volume  of 
paper  money  controlled  the  value  of  the  American 
dollar. 


At  the  close  of  the  Hoover  administration  our 
obligations  in  paper  money,  National  and  municipal 
bonds,  and  bank  deposits  were  estimated  to  be  be¬ 
tween  $250,000,000,000  and  $300,000,000,000.  To 
support  our  credit,  and  pay  as  due,  we  had  less  than 
five  billion  dollars  in  gold,  or  two  cents  to  cover  each 
dollar.  This  is  what  our  international  bankers  and 
their  political  friends  call  sound  money.  It  looks 
like  an  exhibition  of  “the  tail  wagging  the  dog.” 

Metal  money  was  supplemented  by  credit  (paper 
money)  because  (1)  there  was  not  gold  enough  in 
the  world  to  satisfy  the  needs  for  money;  (2)  be¬ 
cause  gold  costs  money  to  produce,  while  the  cost  of 
paper  is  negligible,  and  (3)  because  credit  money 
may  be  increased  and  decreased  practically  at  will 
and  the  manipulation  of  it  makes  large  fortunes  for 
those  who  control  it.  We  have  already  seen  that 
money  decreases  in  purchasing  power  when  the 
volume  is  increased,  and  increases  when  the 
amount  in  circulation  becomes  less.  Increase  the 
supply  of  money  and  prices  go  up,  business  is  good, 
people  buy  homes  and  make  investments,  using 
credit  for  a  part  of  the  purchase  price.  Then  reduce 
the  supply  of  money,  call  in  loans,  demand  payment, 
make  no  more  loans,  destroy  the  paper  money  notes 
as  returned  to  the  banks  and  prices  fall,  equities  are 
wii>ed  out.  Debitors  lose  all.  Bank  examiners  find 
bank  assets  deflated  and  capital  impaired,  banks  are 
closed,  deposits  accumulated  for  taxes  and  interest, 


implements  and  debts,  seeds  and  fertilizer,  are 
frozen  in  the  bank  vaults.  The  panic  is  on,  depres¬ 
sion  follows.  Creditors  get  the  properties,  and  with 
the  control  of  credit,  they  can  in  time  start  a  new 
boom,  and  in  eight  to  ten  years  repeat  the  chain  of 
human  tragedies. 

This  cycle  of  boom  and  depression  has  occurred 
with  varying  degrees  of  intensity  for  nine  times  in 
the  life  of  the  writer. 

The  money  of  the  primitive  people  had  real  ma¬ 
terial  substance.  It  required  labor  to  produce  it. 
There  was  nothing  about  it  that  the  primitive  man 
could  not  understand.  This  banker's  money  has  no 
substance.  The  banker  creates  it  with  a  strip  of 
paper  and  a  pen.  He  gives  up  no  material  thing  for 
it,  but  he  requires  something  substantial  for  it.  The 
pretense  that  it  represents  gold  in  the  treasury  is 
a  hoax. 


A  Cynical  Mockery 

ANEW  York  City  milk  dealer  using  paper  bot¬ 
tles  testified  under  oath  at  the  Albany  hearing 
on  May  14  that  the  Dairymen’s  League  was  selling 
him  milk  from  Pennsylvania  at  80  cents  or  more 
below  the  legal  New  York  price.  The  League  is 
legally  authorized  to  pool  all  its  milk  and  blend 
prices  so  that  its  New  York  producers  help  pay  the 
cost  of  breaking  down  their  own  home  markets. 
After  consideration  of  the  testimony,  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  head  of  the 
New  Y ork  Milk  Control,  issued  an  order  increasing 
the  price  of  milk  in  paper  bottles  one  cent  a  quart 
above  the  price  in  glass  bottles.  One  cent  extra  is 
also  to  be  charged  for  milk  or  cream  in  paper  con¬ 
tainers  supplied  to  bulk  trade.  This  fixes  the  price 
of  Grade  B  milk  as  follows:  Advertised  brands  in 
glass  bottles,  12  cents ;  in  paper  bottles,  13c.  For  un¬ 
advertised  brands  in  glass  bottles,  11  cents ;  in  paper 
bottles,  12  cents. 

The  Borden  Company  is  supposed  to  be  limited  to 
the  price  fixed  for  so-called  advertised  brands,  but 
it  has  organized  subsidiaries  which  now  sell  the 
same  milk  as  unadvertised  brands.  One  of  these 
subsidiaries  is  the  Dairy  Seal,  Inc.,  which  secured 
an  order  from  the  court  to  restrain  the  control  au¬ 
thorities  from  putting  the  new  price  into  effect.  It  is 
yet  pending. 

At  the  hearing  on  May  14,  an  officer  of  Dairy  Seal, 
Inc.,  testified  in  answer  to  questions  by  Henry 
Manley,  attorney  for  the  Control  Division,  that  his 
concern  had  been  able  to  sell  milk  in  paper  bottles 
at  reduced  prices  because  it,  as  a  subsidiary  of 


The  Milk  Drive  Appeals 

Excerpts  from  Letters 

The  drive  is  just  the  thing.  I  am  going  to  do  some 
work  for  it  myself  and  hope  to  be  able  to  suggest  a  man 
qualified  for  local  leadership.  m.  s.  j. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 


I  approve  the  drive.  With  this  committee  leadership 
I  know  we  will  win.  Call  the  Utica  meeting  by  all 
means.  Count  on  me  to  do  all  I  can.  j.  v. 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y. 


Certainly  something  must  be  done  for  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  of  New  York  State.  I  am  sending  you  the  names 
of  two  good  dairymen.  They  will  both  be  with  you  in 
the  drive  and  either  one  of  them  would  make  a  good 
county  leader.  c.  M.  s. 

Renssalaer  County,  N.  Y. 


I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  drive.  I  fail  to  see 
how  any  dairyman  can  be  otherwise.  I  will  do  my  part. 
Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.  f.  j.  f. 


I  like  the  drive  plan.  I  am  low  on  finances  but  I 
would  like  to  see  “radio  talks”  on  this  drive.  For  one 
I  would  do  my  part  to  raise  the  fee  for  the  purpose. 
This  family  is  ready  for  the  drive.  c.  a.  w. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


I  like  the  drive  idea.  As  soon  as  I  receive  the  full 
program  and  copy  of  the  bill.  I  will  make  a  canvass  of 
this  neighborhood.  The  drive  wiill  have  a  solid  dairy 
backing  here  and  will  go  “over  the  top"  in  good  shape. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  e.  b.  t. 


I  called  up  a  few  dairy  farmers  about  the  drive  and 
we  had  a  little  meeting.  All  were  heartily  for  the  drive. 
One  of  our  big  producers  and  our  most  influentiai 
farmer  read  the  plan  through  and  favors  it.  I  carry  the 
letter  and  show  it  to  every  farmer  I  meet.  I  am  with 
you  on  this  proposition.  g.  s. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


I  am  in  favor  of  a  drive  to  put  Legislators  in  office 
who  will  support  the  bill  to  give  milk  producers  their 
rights  and  favorable  prices  for  milk.  I  will  do  what  I 
can  to  help.  For  one  I  appreciate  the  service. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  f.  j.  n. 


I  could  not  offer  anything  better  than  the  formula 
for  a  producers’  milk  marketing  system  that  the  small 
committee  worked  out.  It  hits  the  nail  on  the  head. 
I  am  a  League  member  and  will  help  to  the  limit  of 
my  qualifications  to  put  full  control  of  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  control  of  all  dairymen.  That  puts  it  up  to 
all  of  us.  B  D 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


I  am  in  favor  of  the  milk  drive.  The  milk  trust  has 
got  us  sewed  up  for  fair.  The  grip  is  tightening 
steadily  year  by  year.  I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  any 
united  attempt  to  break  that  grip.  If  we  don't  do  it 
now  we  may  never  have  another  chance.  I  will  fight  to 
the  last  ditch  for  better  conditions  for  the  dairv  farmer 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  "  l.  l. 


Something  must  be  done.  Milk  is  lower  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  right  now  than  it  was  last  vear.  We  get  justice 
neither  in  the  price  nor  in  the  test.  I  will  do  mv  part 
Chautauqua  County.  N.  Y.  j.  j  H 


.  My  husband  and  myself  are  willing  to  give  all  that  is 
m  us  to  support  the  drive.  The  answer  to  this  appeal 
must  be  action.  Many  dairymen  have  lost  hope.  This 
drive  will  give  them  courage  and  the  result  of  their 
united  effort  cannot  fail  to  bring  success.  m.  g.  w. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


Borden's,  bought  Pennsylvania  Class  1  milk  from  the 
Dairymen's  League  at  81  cents  per  100  pounds  below 
the  New  York  control  price. 

Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  said  that  milk  in  paper 
bottles  in  New  York  City  is  sold  largely  through 
chain  stores  by  larger  companies  and  has  a  disturb¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  market. 

Back  of  it  all  is  the  story  of  a  Big  4  Combination, 
including  the  Borden-League  combination,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  paper  bottles,  manufacturers  of  the  special 
paper  and  chain-store  interests.  In  the  equity  court, 
Justice  Cotillo  said  that  if  that  combination  gained 
control  of  the  business,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
public  would  not  benefit  later.  In  this  case  the  Milk 
Control  Division  seems  to  have  tried  to  head  off  a 
new  monopoly  by  a  group  of  monopolists,  while 
otherwise  it  is  creating  and  abetting  the  most  sinis¬ 
ter  monopoly  of  the  State. 

What  milk  needs  more  than  anything  else  is 
a  lititle  honesty  and  candor.  YVhen  farmers  were  or¬ 
ganized  to  market  their  own  milk,  the  Borden- 
League  monopoly  promised  groups  of  them  the  ex¬ 
clusive  New  York  City  market.  The  State  Control 
I. aw  gave  this  monopoly  the  privilege  to  pay  its  pro¬ 
ducers  less  than  it  required  other  dealers  to  pay.  It 
banned  the  sale  of  loose  milk  for  the  benefit  of  the 
monopoly.  Then  it  invented  the  fiction  of  the  so- 
called  “advertised  brands”  to  keep  the  small  dealers 
and  the  former  loose-milk  consumers  from  open  re- 
bellion,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  big  three  of 
the  monopoly  “all  the  traffic  will  bear”  in  the  private 
residence  sections. 

While  that  monopoly  dominates  milk  control  under 
protection  of  the  law,  while  it  is  licensed  to  “bleed” 
the  consumer  in  the  city,  and  to  plunder  producers 
in  the  county,  State  regulation  is  a  shallow  pretense 
and,  to  those  who  happen  to  know,  a  cynical 
mockery. 


Tears  and  supplications  are  not  the  instruments  for 
supreme  citizens  to  use  to  recover  lost  rights.  State 
control  has  turned  the  pursuit  of  happiness  into  a  life 
of  drudgery.  Through  price  fixing  “private"  property 
has  become  “public  property.  The  government  charged 
with  the  duty  to  protect  its  citizens  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  our  protests,  and  allowed  us  to  be  exploited  by 
our  enemies.  It  has  not  protected  us  in  our  property 
rights.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  supreme  citizens  of  a 
democracy  to  select  rulers  who  will  work  within  the 
framework  of  constitutional  law  and  protect  the  natural 
and  legal  rights  of  all  citizens.  c.  p. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 


Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  by  many  schools  in  this 
section.  At  Roeliff  Jansen  Centralized  School  a  pin- 
oak  tree  was  dedicated  to  the  donor  of  the  Hillsdale 
Public  Library:  this  school  is  also  situated  in  Hillsdale 
and  is  a  part  of  District  3  of  Columbia  County,  which 
has  in  its  district  the  townships  of  Aneram.  ‘  Copake, 
C  lermon,  Gallatin,  Hillsdale  and  Taglikanic.  Previous 
to  Arbor  Day  the  school  children  of  this  school  had 
planted  2.000  red  pine  and  1.000  white  pine  trees  on 
the  school  ground. 

.  Pi  contrast  to  this  is  an  instance  where  people,  buy¬ 
ing  a  farm  in  this  section  on  which  were  many  large 
beautiful  trees  near  the  house  to  suit  their  fancy,  cut 
them  all  down  ;  they  had  enough  timber  thereby  to  op¬ 
erate  a  sawmill  for  a  time.  An  old  man  during  the 
cold  weather  of  a  YY  inter  about  50  years  ago,  superin¬ 
tended  the  planting  of  one  of  these  trees  which  was 
brought  to  the  front  yard  by  teams  of  oxen  and  with 
the  aid  of  many  men  unloaded  and  planted.  Such  is 
the  difference  in  the  ideas  of  the  beauty  and  worth  of 
nature  which  only  God  can  make.  This  old  man  only- 
saw  this  tree  about  a  year  after  he  had  it  planted  but 
lie  thought  it  would  be  a  source  of  beauty  and  comfort 
to  others  which  he  left  behind;  well,  for  50  years  it 
has  been  appreciated  by  former  owners  so  his  ideas  of 
what  was  desired  by  the  next  generation  were  upheld 
tor  a  time. 

And  yet  we  read  of  the  “setting  out  of  trees  along 
the  highways  to  make  them  more  beautiful.”  If  people 
thought  first  of  sji\iii£  wlint  is  tilrondy  £rown  thoro 
would  not  be  as  much  need  for  planting  trees  after¬ 
wards. 


•  - -  o  ocmus  licit-  hi  m  cenrs  a  dozen; 

,^se  are  native  to  this  section.  Broilers,  home-grown 
*  20  J*11*8  a  vouml  A  buyer  of  setting  hens  pavs 
.>l.o0  tor  them  to  use  as  setters  on  pheasant  eggs.  One 
farmer  sells  Yellow  Dent  seed  corn  at  $2  a  bushel 
I  armers  generally  have  potatoes  to  sell  in  the  Snrins 
m  some  instances,  in  this  section,  but  not  this  year 
*V'£ofruLt  man  could  not  buy  locally  and  was  charged 
$1.J8  a  bag  tor  one  variety  and  $1.89  for  another  kind 
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CHEAP  FEED 

•eight  nous 

and  all  summer 
—WITH 

ELECTRIC 

ONE-WIRE 

FENCE 


You  can 
rotate  strips 
of  pasture 
—  feed  off 
volunteer 
crops — pas¬ 
ture  your 
bull  • —  hog  down  corn  this  Fall  — 
replace  weak,  broken  fence  lines  — • 
without  losing  time  from  field  ivork. 
ONE  FARMER  BY  HIMSELF  PUT 
UP  100  RODS  IN  3  HOURS.  You 
just  string  one  barb  wire  on  light¬ 
weight  posts  3  rods  apart;  no  gates 
to  buy.  Positively  holds  all  livestock. 
It  stings  them,  "  gets  their  goat,”  but 
never  has  harmed  man  or  beast.  Costs 
only  4c  a  rod  for  complete  fence. 


Want  a  SAFE  ELECTRIC 
FENCE?  MAKE  IT  A 

PRIME 


Cheap,  crude  makeshifts,  imitations 
and  home-made  devices  are  danger¬ 
ous.  The  Prime  Controller  includes 
8  safety  features,  developed  after 
years  of  electrical  engineering  re¬ 
search.  Every  unit  is  factory- tested. 
You’re  sure  a  Prime  Electric  Fence 
Controller  is  safe.  Take  no  chances 
—demand  the  Prime  Controller  with 
the  exclusive,  patented  Prime  features. 


PATENTED 

"CHOPPER" 

Prime  Control¬ 
ler  has  patented 
"Chopper”  that 
cuts  current  on 
and  off  every 
few  seconds. 
Assures  positive 
control. 


One  unit  handles 
up  to  600  acres  at 
an  average  current 
cost  of  only  10^' 
per  month. 

AC  —  DC  —  or 
BATTERY 

PLAY  SAFE 

with  the 


ELECTRIC  ^  FENCE 


CONTROLLER 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  FREE  20-PAGE  BOOK 


THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO., 

1612  S.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  your  free  catalog  showing  how  I  can  fence 
cay  farm  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  trouble. 


Name . . 


RP  D ... 


Postoffice _ _ — . ~ State - - - 

□  i  am  interested  in  your  proposition  for  agents. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

Under  The  Hammer 


Spring  is  not  only  the  time  when  nature 
puts  forth  and  creates  new  life,  but  it  is 
also  the  time  when  livestock  breeders 
seem  more  prone  to  change  or  expand 
their  livestock  operations. 

The  Fall  fair  season  and  show  circuit 
operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  sales  at 
that  time.  There  is  also  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  many  prospective  buyers  xvill 
make  additions  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  carry  them  at  an  immediate  minimum 
expense  on  pasture.  Therefore  in  all  farm 
sections,  the  siren  cry  of  the  auctioneer 
is  heard  in  the  land  and  the  gavel  falls 
with  the  declaration  ‘‘Sold  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  over  there.” 

Condition s  of  Sales 

During  the  somewhat  fevered  excite¬ 
ment  and  electric  tension  of  competitive 
bidding,  there  is  sometimes  a  tendency 
for  buyers  to  neglect  consideration  of  the 
•sale  conditions.  It,  therefore,  behooves 
one  to  study  the  catalog  and  conditions  of 
the  sale  involved.  In  general  such  condi¬ 
tions  are  generally  similar.  When  pedi¬ 
grees  and  transfers  are  involved,  it  is 
customary  for  these  to  be  furnished  by 
the  seller. 

When  an  animal  is  warranted,  the  fact 
and  particulars  of 
the  warranty  are 
announced  from 
the  auction  stand  ; 
otherwise  nothing 
is  warranted  except 
right  and  title  to 
property.  Care  is 
take  n,  however, 
that  all  known  de¬ 
fects  are  announced 
by  the  auctioneer 
who  acts  as  agent 
only.  He  endeavors 
to  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  both  buy¬ 
er  and  seller.  The 
seller  is  responsible 
for  all  representa¬ 
tions,  wliic li  the 
auctioneer  in  no 
way  guarantees  but 
endeavors  to  have 
correct.  Should  ty- 
p ogra p  h i e  a  1  o  r 
other  errors  be  dis¬ 
covered,  tlie  auc¬ 
tioneer  announces 
them.  Such  announced  corrections  take 
precedence  over  the  printed  matter  in  the 
catalog.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  that  bidders  at  all  times  pay  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  an  auctioneer’s  announce¬ 
ments. 

A  statement  relative  to  purchase 
terms  of  the  animal  is  usually  printed  in 
the  catalog.  The  customary  terms  are  25 
per  cent  to  he  paid  in  cash  immediately 
after  the  sale  or  the  sale  may  be  declared 
void,  at  the  option  of  the  seller.  It  is 
usually  required  that  the  balance  of  the 
purchase  money  he  paid  in  cash  to  the 
auctioneer  on  the  day  of  sale  and  before 
the  animal  is  delivered ;  if  such  balance  is 
not  paid  or  satisfactorily  secured  within 
said  time,  the  25  per  cent  is  forfeited  as 
an  agreed  liquidation  of  damages  and  the 
sale  is  void. 

Buyers  are  required  to  assume  all  ex¬ 
penses  and  risks  on  animals  after  they 
are  struck  off.  Usually  no  charge  for 
keeping  is  made  on  animals  removed 
within  one  or  two  days  from  day  of  sale. 
Thereafter  a  charge  of  50  cents  per  day 
for  each  animal  may  be  made  unless  ar¬ 
ranged  otherwise.  Such  charges  to  he 
paid  on  the  animal’s  removal. 

Before  shipping  into  other  States,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
Livestsock  Commissioner  of  the  State 
into  which  such  shipments  are  to  be  made 
before  the  railroad  or  express  companies 
will  accept  them.  There  is  no  charge  for 
such  permits,  and  it  expedites  such  ship¬ 
ments  if  interesting  purchasers  obtain 
their  permits  before  attending  a  sale. 

Grassland  Farm  Htstor,y 

Forty  years  ago  Bobert  Scoville,  presi¬ 
dent,  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  from  1917  until  his  death  in  1934, 
and  his  brother  Herbert,  founded  the 
Grassland  Guernsey  Herd.  Few  herds  in 
this  country  were  older,  none  were  more 
productive.  The  first  purchases  were 
made  from  the  old  herd  of  M.  L.  Wheeler, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  later  from 
Joseph  L.  Hope  and  F.  Lothrop  Ames. 


By  R.  W.  Duck 

Imp.  Masher's  Sequel  11462  A.  II.  was 
selected  on  the  Island  of  Guernsey  by  Mr. 
Hope  in  1966  as  the  outstanding  Island 
sire  at  the  time  and  brought  to  Grass¬ 
land  to  inject  the  first  infusion  of  the 
popular  Sequel  blood.  He  was  followed 
by  Jethro  Bass  11366  A.  R.  from  Lang- 
water,  then  Imp.  Ilonoria's  Sequel  1 1 
40669  A.  R.  (the  only  bull  of  the  breed 
that  had  sired  three  daughters  with  offi¬ 
cial  records  averaging  over  20,000  pounds 
milk)  and  Imp.  Valentine's  Honorable 
Sequel  51S95  A.  R.  from  the  Island. 
These  great  bulls,  embodying  the  best 
Sequel  inheritance  from  Guernsey  Island, 
produced  176  Advanced  Register  daugh¬ 
ters  and  60  A.  R.  sons.  Their  sons  that 
were  used  at  Grassland  materially  in¬ 
creased  this  number. 

The  skillful  use  of  these  sires  and 
their  sons  stamped  Grassland  as  “The 
home  of  the  Sequels  in  America.” 

The  success  of  Grassland  production 
methods  is  demonstrated  by  the  class 
leader  and  world  records  made  there  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  five  years.  Nine  class  leader 
records  have  been  completed — two  are 
world  records.  Another  class  leader 
record  is  now  awaiting  verification  to 
qualify  for  fourth  place  in  Class  DDD. 


The  living  Guernsey  milk  production 
champion  was  bred  at  Grassland,  Grass¬ 
land  Zenoria  with  22,840  pounds  milk  in 
Class  A.  Many  Great  Producing  Dams 
have  been  bred  at  Grassland  and  over  200 
Grassland  bulls  have  been  in  use  as  sires 
in  24  States. 

Grassland  always  had  been  among  the 
first  to  apply  every  health  test.  It  has 
been  under  the  successful  management  of 
E.  G.  Woodward  for  the  last  14  years. 
He  has  contributed  materially  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.  Following  Mix  Scoville’s  death  Mr. 
Woodward  purchased  Grassland.  He  has 
since  been  appointed  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  of  Connecticut  with  offices 
at  Hartford.  The  risk  involved  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  carry  on  the  herd  with 
limited  attention  influenced  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  to  disperse  the  herd. 

Line  Breeding 

The  Grassland  herd  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  line  breeding  through  con¬ 
centrating  the  blood  of  individuals  which 
were  capable  of  successful  intensification 
of  desired  characters.  Among  most  of  the 
individuals  offered  for  sale,  line  breeding 
was  done  through  the  use  of  Imported 
Ilonoria’s  Sequel  II  40668  A.  R.  He  was 
the  winner  of  the  King’s  Cup  in  1913. 
Special  prize  for  bull  and  progency, 
Guernsey  Farmer’s  show  1916.  Peer 
Challenge  Cup  1916.  He  is  the  only  bull 
of  the  breed  with  three  daughters  that 
average  over  20,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
has  47  American,  15  Island  Advance  Reg¬ 
ister  daughters  and  seven  A.  It.  sons. 
Bred  to  Grasslands  Zethro  81566  A.  R. — 
13824  whose  record  was  10,935.5  pounds 
milk,  452. 2S  pounds  butterfat,  Class  BB. 
he  sired  Grassland  Zenoria  185315  A.  R. 
22231.  She  was  born  April  26,  1925.  and 
her  record  of  22,848  pounds  milk,  963.8 
pounds  butterfat  makes  her  the  living 
milk  champion  of  the  breed.  This  won¬ 
derful  11-year-old  cow,  not  looking  more 
than  half  her  years,  topped  the  females 
at  $1,250.  She  was  purchased  by  James 
Normandie,  Lincoln,  Mass.  She  combines 


longevity  with  desired  type  production 
and  reproduction  to  the  extreme  degree. 

A  Successful  Sale 

The  Grassland  Guernsey  Dispersal  was 
held  on  Saturday,  May  23.  James  Baird, 
LaGrangeville,  N.  Y.,  bid  in  Quanqual 
Buttercup  329S21  A.  It.  33876,  who 
holds  a  breed  world's  record  in  Class 
DDD  of  16,314.1  pounds  milk,  731.2 
pounds  butterfat.  She  is  sired  by  Grass¬ 
land  Polly’s  Valentine  9S473  A.  R.  and 
out  of  Bosworthfield  Eugenia  A.  R.  20265 
with  a  Class  A  record  with  over  12,000 
pounds  milk  and  almost  500  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

Judge  S.  W.  Hays,  Oklahoma  City, 
purchased  Quanqual  Black  Eyed  Susan 
398144.  She  is  now  on  test  with  her 
first  calf  and  has  produced  in  78  days 
2,990  pounds  milk,  158.1  pounds  butter¬ 
fat.  She  is  a  double  Sequel,  the  grandsire 
of  both  the  sire  and  dam  being  Imported 
Valentine’s  Honorable  Sequel  51895  A. 
R.  The  top  selling  bull  was  Grassland 
Polly’s  Valentine  98473  A.  II.,  which 
goes  to  Mr.  Tuffts,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  sold 
for  $1,300. 

The  sale  was  held  under  the  capable 
management  of  William  S.  Dunn  and 

and  Richard  G. 
II  a  r  w  o  o  d,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y.  They 
were  assisted  in  the 
box  by  George  A. 
Rain,  Lexington, 
K  y.,  and  E.  M. 
Granger,  J  r., 
Th ompsonvill  e, 
Conn.  George  has 
u  n  q  uestionably 
combined  auction¬ 
eering  to  its  high¬ 
est  possible  attain¬ 
ment.  One  hundred 
and  six  animals 
were  sold  for  a 
total  of  over  $40,- 
000. 

Whenever  a  cow 
or  a  calf  bawls  in 
the  ring  one  of 
George’s  pet  re¬ 
marks  which  never 
fails  to  create  a 
good  laugh,  is  to 
say :  “Shut-up,  I 
am  doing  the  best 
I  can  for  you.”  Another  good  one  he 
uses  is,  “Who  will  start  this  good  bull 
calf,  will  anyone  give  me  $100?”  If 
there  is  no  response,  “Will  anyone  give 
me  $50?”  If  absence  of  bidding  still  pre¬ 
vails,  “Will  anyone  give  me  $25?”  And, 
if  there  is  still  no  response,  “Will  any¬ 
one  give  me  their  address?” 


Goats  and  Their  Milk 

Might  I.  by  the  way,  take  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  that  Kenneth  Coon  in  his 
article  “A  Boost  for  the  Goat” — although 
he  dispels  one  popular,  erroneous  notion 
about  the  goat  (its  supposedly  had  odor), 
himself  labors  under  another  popular 
misconception?  He  states,  “Goats  are 
immune  from  tuberculosis.”  Not  so ! 
Goats  have  great  stamina,  and  if  kept  in 
condition,  do  not  readilly  contract  disease 
of  any  kind  at  all.  But  keep  them  near 
cows  with  tuberculosis,  and  your  goats 
will  contract  the  disease  also.  This  wide¬ 
spread  belief  about  a  goat’s  “immunity” 
is  responsible  for  much  carelessness  in 
the  handling  of  goat  milk.  Physicians 
have  told  me  that  they  dislike  recommend¬ 
ing  goat  milk  to  patients,  particularly 
babies,  because  of  this  careless  handling. 
Goat  owners,  believeing  that  goats  have  a 
natural  immunity  from  tuberculosis,  often 
keep  their  goats  stabled  witli  tubercular 
cows,  and  otherwise  fail  to  take  the  usual 
sanitary  precautions  during  milking. 
More  often,  goats  are  in  no  way  subjected 
to  tubercular  germs,  but  just  the  same  the 
owner — relying  on  that  false  belief  about 
goats — is  careless,  milking  his  goats,  in 
a  way  he  would  not  dream  of  being  with 
cows ;  as  a  result  the  goat  milk  is  fre¬ 
quently  too  dirty  to  be  used  with  safety. 
Physicians,  quite  properly,  have  a  pre¬ 
judice  against  a  very  valuable  food. 

New  York.  G.  M.  P. 


“My  wife  has  been  working  on  the 
ear,  Simkins,”  the  householder  said  to  the 
chauffeur.  “Very  good,  sir,”  replied  Sim¬ 
kins.  “I’ll  go  and  put  everything  right 
again.” — Montreal  Stax*. 


Grassland  Polly,  Valentine  98473  .4.  R.  is  led  from  the  sale  ring  at  Grassland  Farm 
Guernsey  Sale,  Salisbury,  Conn.,  after  being  sold  for  the  top  price  of  $1,300. 
Sale  conducted  by  Dunn  and  Harwood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Nubian  Goats 

Can  you  tell  us  who  was  the  origina¬ 
tor,  and  how  was  the  Nubian  goats  pro¬ 
duced?  J.  J.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

The  Nubian  goats  are  a  breed  found  in 
Nubia,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia  and  the 
Soudan ;  they  are  characterized  by  their 
long  drooping  ears,  large  size  and  hand¬ 
some  varied  colors  of  the  coat ;  the  nose 
is  decidedly  Roman  and  the  very  long 
drooping  ears  reach  below  the  chin.  They 
are  not  as  heavy  milkers  as  the  Swiss 
breeds,  but  their  milk  is  far  superior  to 
all  other  goats  in  quality  and  for  that 
reason  they  have  been  called  the  “Jer¬ 
seys”  of  America.  There  are  no  purebred 
Nubian  goats  in  this  country  which  have 
been  imported  from  the  Orient,  but  the 
breed  we  have  here  which  are  now  regis¬ 
tered  as  a  pure  variety  were  produced  in 
England  from  which  country  they  have 
been  brought  to  our  own ;  the  Nubian 
goat,  as  we  know  them,  are  descended 
from  a  cross  between  the  Oriental  goat 
and  the  native  English  goat  and  have 
been  so  bred  that  the  resulting  breed 
which  we  have  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  that  of  the  original  Orien¬ 
tal  stock.  The  Late  Baroness  Burdette- 
Coutts  of  England  was,  as  I  understand 
it,  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  start 
the  development  of  this  breed  which  in 
turn  wei-e  called  Anglo-Nubian,  but 
American  breeders  seem  to  have  dropped 
the  word  “Anglo” — these  goats  are  now 
known  in  our  country  as  “Nubians.” 

There  is  a  registry  association  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  these  goats  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  address  of  this  governing  body 
is  Archie  C.  Talboy,  Secretary,  Interna¬ 
tional  Nubian  Breeders’  Association,  La- 
Jolla,  Cal.  All  information  concerning 
this  particular  breed  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tions  for  its  registry  can  be  obtained 
through  the  secretary.  Only  Nubian  goats 
are  registered  by  this  association. 


Jersey  Cattle  Day  in  Rensse¬ 
laer  County,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  is  going  to  have  their  annual  Field 
Day  and  Picnic  this  year  in  Rensselaer 
County  at  the  farm  of  Ira  G.  Payne,  East 
Schodack,  N.  Y.  The  date  is  Saturday, 
June  27,  and  it  is  planned  to  have  a  full 
day  program  starting  at  10  A.  M. 

Mr.  Payne  has  tested  in  both  the  Rens¬ 
selaer  County  Cow  Testing  Association 
and  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Herd  Improvement  Association  for  seven 
consecutive  years  with  an  average  well 
over  400  pounds  of  fat  a  year.  In  fact 
for  the  last  three  years  the  average  has 
been  over  450  pounds.  He  has  also  had 
his  herd  classified  for  type  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  it  will  be  re¬ 
classified  on  June  27  by  an  official  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club  judge.  There  will 
also  be  a  demonstration  of  the  connection 
between  the  known  production  of  every 
animal  and  her  rating  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion,  this  demonstrating  both  the  high- 
producing  and  the  show  type  individual. 
This  will  be  done  by  Judge  Otto  Schaeffer 
starting  at  10  A.  M. 

After  lunch  there  will  be  entertain¬ 
ment  for  both  young  and  old  and  three 
prominent  speakers  will  discuss  the  milk 
problem :  lion.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  George  W.  Sisson  Jr.,  past 
president  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club ;  Dr.  J.  D.  Brew,  Jersey  Milk 
Specialist. 


Infectious  Mastitis 

Believing  that  infectious  mastitis  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  disease  problems  on 
the  dairy  farm,  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Extension  Service  has  instituted  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  control  throughout  the  State 
and  has  developed  a  ten  point  control 
program.  Farmers  are  being  taught  to 
test  their  cows  with  test  blotters,  each 
of  which  have  been  impregnated  with 
brom-thymol  blue.  The  test  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  touching  the  impregnated  spots 
on  the  blotters  to  the  end  of  a  teat  fol¬ 
lowing  milking  or  by  drawing  a  drop  or 
two  of  milk  from  the  quarter  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  fall  on  the  impregnated  spot. 
Reaction  is  indicated  by  a  green  or  bluish 
color  developing  on  the  blotter.  Farmers 
are  advised  to  test  their  cows  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  and  to  test  all  cows  con¬ 
sidered  for  purchase. 

The  ten-point  program  which  has  given 
very  satisfactory  results  in  reducing  the 
infection  in  herds  is  as  follows: 

1.  — Place  all  cows  that  react  to  the 
brom-thymol  test  at  the  end  of  the  stable 
or  farther  away  if  possible.  Milk  these 
cows  last. 

2.  — To  prevent  the  spread  of  disease, 
wash  the  udders  and  ends  of  teats  with 
a  2  per  cent  chloride  solution  before  milk¬ 
ing.  If  a  milking  machine  is  used,  dip 
the  teat  cups  into  the  chlorine  solution 
after  milking  each  cow.  If  milking  by 
hand,  dip  hands  in  chlorine  solution  be¬ 
tween  cows. 

3.  — Do  not  milk  diseased  quarters  on 
the  floor.  Draw  milk  from  diseased  quar¬ 
ters  in  a  pail  and  destroy  the  milk. 

4.  — Mild  cases  may  be  helped  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  quarter  milked  out  several  times 
a  day.  A  calf  or  two  kept  with  the  cow 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  is  a  good  way  to 
do  this. 

5.  — Disinfect  the  stable  floors  at  least 
once  a  week  with  strong  disinfectant. 

6.  — Dry  up  badly  infected  quarters. 

7.  — When  buying  cows,  it  is  safer  to 
buy  milking  cows  rather  than  springers. 
It  is  still  safer  to  buy  first  calf  heifers. 

8.  — Keep  cows  off  wet,  cold  exercising 
yards  or  pastures  during  the  late  Fall 
and  Winter  months.  When  cows  lie  down 
on  the  cold  wet  ground,  their  udders  may 
become  chilled  or  congested  and  if  mild 
udder  troubles  are  present,  these  trou¬ 
bles  will  be  aggravated. 

9.  — Don't  buy  cows  with  long,  pendu¬ 
lous  udders. 

10.  — Keep  cows  well  bedded. 

SUMMER  D.  HOLLIS. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

The  Maryland-Virginia  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  Sale  held  at  Frederick,  Md.,  on  May 
25,  was  a  great  success.  Forty-three  ani¬ 
mals  averaged  $212  with  the  top  bull 
bringing  $500  and  the  top  female  $315. 
The  bulls  averaged  $24S.64  and  the  fe¬ 
males  $200. 

A  crowd  of  over  500  people  attended 
the  sale  and  the  bidding  was  spirited  for 
the  splendid  selection  offered.  Cattle 
went  to  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  top  bull,  Andelot  Evergood,  was 
sold  to  A.  B.  Hagener  of  Warrenton,  Va., 
for  $500.  This  splendid  animal  was  bred 
by  Andelot  Stock  Farms  of  Worton,  Md., 
and  consigned  by  Wickwire  Farms  of 
Earlville,  Md.  He  is  sired  by  Black  Lad 
of  Sabin.  The  top  female,  Andelot  Black¬ 
cap  20th,  sold  to  W.  B.  Watkins  of 
Sperryville,  Va.,  for  $315.  This  yearling 
heifer  was  also  bred  by  Andelot  Stock 
Farms  and  was  sired  by  Revolution 
Blackcap. 


Golden  Crest  45753,  Grand  Champion  Ayrshire  Bull  1935  Orange  County  Fair , 
owned  by  W.  T.  Gould  and  Son,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y.  Tie  is  of  Man  O’War 
breeding,  and  has  sired  several  prize-winners  at  leading  fairs. 


Write  for  your  copy  today 

This  new,  profusely  illustrated 
booklet,  "Canned  Dollars,”  con¬ 
tains  new  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  our  new  SILVER 
SHIELD  Silos.  It  tells  you  why  a 
Copperized  Metal  Silo  will  save 
you  time,  work  and  money— make 
your  farm  return  greater  profits  to 
you.  Write  for  it  today.  It  is  free. 

THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  DIV. 

Lamneck  Products,  Inc. 

423  Dublin  Ave.  Columbus,  Ohio 
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•  when  roofs  grow  old, 

call  the  American  Oil  &  Paint 
Representative.  Let  him  inspect 
your  roof  —  show  you  how  to  re-  I 
pair  leaks  and  weak  spots  and 
then  cover  with  ALR  Cement— with  an  ashes 

toe  base.  Makes  your  old  roof  good  as  new  at 
half  the  cost  of  a  new 

roof-and  we  provide  N  YEAR  SERVICE 


If  a  roof  repaired  according  to  our  directions 
leaks  within  ten  years,  we  will  furnish  free  ma¬ 
terial  to  put  it  in  water-tight  condition.  Our  sug¬ 
gestions  save  customers  thousands  of  dollars  — 
provide  tight  water-proof  roofs  for  homes,  barns, 
poultry  houses  and  other  buildings— protect  con¬ 
tents  against  costly  damage.  You  can’t  afford  to 
risk  damage  and  loss  especially  when  ALR  Cement 
cuts  roofing  costs  in  half.  Don’t  wait  — out  method 
works  on  any  type  of  roof  —  write  today  for  name 
of  nearest  representative. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

County  representatives  needed  to 
make  a  business  of  introducing 
this  specialty.  Protected  territo¬ 
ry.  Permanent  business.  Chances 
for  advancement. 

Write  for  details. 

The  American  Oil  &  Paint  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


WOOL 


uij||lTrn  wool— I  specialize 
•I  H 11  I  L  II ,  wool.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

B.  CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


WOOL 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  for  Wool. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Ship  to 

SOKALNER  BROS.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


\A/F\Fil  WANTED.  Good  Prices.  Also  Hides  and 
WUUL  Pelts.  Ship  to  LI  VIJiGSTOJi’S,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


SWINE 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  Crossed 6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  Crossed  old  at— 

DUR0C-P0LAND  Crossed  (  $5,  $5.50,  S6,  $6.50 

HAMPSH I  RES  )  each 

SHOATS  -  FEEDERS  -  ALL  AGES 
Selected  hoars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  IS  lbs.  Shipped  P.  O.  Order.  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious 
waiting.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business  and  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  carry  on.  Pleasing  you  will  please  me.  Phone 
1091-M  evening.  CHAS.  DAVIS. 

Residence  Carr  Road  •  CONCORD,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FRAM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


E 


IECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS 

**  Rlivrunwr  Snpnial  Dictpnunfc?  si 


BUM  NOW!  Special  Discounts 
during  Summer  Months.  Easy  terms.  $ 
Factory  to  You  Prices.  Write  us  and 
save  half.  Commercial  Refrigeration 
Co.,  Engineering  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


1* 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Outstanding  registered  heifers  from  the 
best  families,  and  splendid  commercial 
heifers  for  sale.  Ready  to  breed  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  few  choice  young  hulls  of  the 
real  Angus  type.  Write  for  prices, 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  M  J>. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  ready  for^service.  Siicd  l  y 

BriarclifE  Escort.  T.  M.  SCOON,  R.  D.  2,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


BUY  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

AO  Qolrirf  Cows,  Heifers  and 
Service  Aged  Bulls 

in  the  72nd  Sale,  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  19,  1936 

Accredited  —  Blood-Tested  —  Mastitis  Tested. 

60  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

All  sold  to  be  as  represented. 

You  will  buy  at  little  more  than  you  would  pay  for 
good  grades— write  for  details. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  MEXICO,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE! 

Registered  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers, 

fresh.  Registered  Jersey  Heifers,  8  to  18  months  old.  2 
Keg.  Guernseys  and  Grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey  Heif¬ 
ers.  T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  SPOT  FARMS,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  on® 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 

or  come  and  see  us. 

TAltUELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y  . 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


SPRING  FARM  GUERNSEYS  5°|? 

old  from  A.  R.  Sires  and  Dams.  For  particulars  applv  to 

THOMAS  JOHNSON,  Mgr.,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

Purebred  Herefords.  8  young  bulls,  breeding  age.  6 
yearling  heifers.  10  young  cows  with  calves  at  foot. 
Priced  to  sell.  “Do  not  write”.  Come  and  see. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON  R.  D.  No.  2  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 
We  have  a  half  brother  of  America’s 
greatest  Belgian  Show  Stallion,  Rudy 
d’Or  No.  17412.  He  is  33  mos.  old. 

Wt.  2150  lb.  We  think  he  is  the  best  crlt 
of  his  age  in  America.  We  Have  Many  Olkr 
Good  Ones.  Terms  to  Responsible  Parlies. 

MIDDLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

A.  W.  GREEN.  Agent 
40  Miles  West  of  Greenville.  Pa.,  on  Rt.  87 

MIDDLEFIELD  OHIO 


7  — - v/L  IV  ’-'ii  Uiov.  V.  mr  tiuuui  UI  ftMl- 

ing.  Fee  $25.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Reg.2Yr.Old  BelgianStallion.  Color  Roan. 

weight  1800.  Sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur.  Dam:  Mar¬ 
garet  Farceur.  ASH  GROVE  FA1UIS,  Saratoga  Springs,  M  ¥. 


FOR  Sale — Big  rugged,  heavy  boned  Percheron  Stallion, 
2  years  Old,  broke.  Fred  Richardson,  Spencerport,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty  :— Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  Chester,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 


6-7  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $5.25  ea. 
10  weeks  extras,  $5.50  each. 

Will  ship  auy  number  C.  O.  D— No  crating  charge. 


PIGS 


large  enough  to  eat.  live  and 
grow  $5  each.  Vaccinated  with 
serum,  crated,  C.  O.  D.  or 
money  back  guarantee.  If  not 
absolutely  satisfactory,  feed  and  return  express  collect. 
Polands.  Berks,  Duroes,  Hamits,  Chesters,  Boars, 
barrows  or  sows.  SHOATS  25  lbs.  $6.  35  lbs.  $7  each. 
State  2d  choice  breed  and  size  please,  for  immediate 
shipment.  Service  boars  $25  each  vaccinated  and  crated. 
Write,  C.  STANLEY  SHORT,  Cheswold,  Del. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire,  Chester-Yorkshire, 
Berkshire- Duroc,  6  weeks  $4.25,  S  weeks  $4.50,  10 
weeks  $5,  12  weeks  $6.  Chester  service  hoars  $20-$25 
each.  Don't  be  misled  by  so-called  free  vaecinaiion. 
All  good  feeders.  Crates  free.  Ship  C.O.D.  Vaccination 
extra.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs  Service  hoars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best  ?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub. 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old .  .  $5.00  each. 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  —  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


Chester  &  Berkshire  and  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

7  to  s  weeks  old.  $5.00  ea.  6  to  7  weeks  old.  S4.75  ea. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


G  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.  SIO  each.  TTnre- 
•  lated  pairs,  820.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y, 


Thoroughbred  IRISH  TERRIER  PUPS 

Smart,  typey.  Prieed  to  sell. 

-  -  LIMERICK,  N.  Y. 


MARIAN  FOX 


COLLIES 


BEAUTIES— Sable  with  white.  ■_> 
mouths.  Males.  S 1 0.  Cocker 
Spaniel  Pups — Males,  810;  fe¬ 
males.  S5.  Black  or  Brown.  Female  Wire  Fox  Terrier— 
3  months,  dandy,  $10.  O.  H.  RILEY'  -  Franklin,  Vt. 

FOR  SAIF!  Itegistered- and  Nou-Registered  Eng- 

1  UIV  JrtLL, .  lisln  Shepherd  Pups.  Natural  heelcis 
and  watch  dogs.  HIRAM  L0UCKS  -  Vermilion,  Ohio 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  N*^r°ciK.arm 

C  R  F  A  T  n  A  MF  Q  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies. 

ulvLn  1  Cdit LkJ  FARMH0LM  -  New  Paltz,  N.  Y 

MOUNTAIN  SHEPHERD  PUPS-Females,  S3;  males, 

55.  M.  E.  HOCHSTETLER  -  Volant.  Pa 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
and  GLACIER  PARK 

Visit  Portland,  famed  city  of  roses. 
Enjoy  the  wonderful  scenic  drive  over 
the  Columbia  River  Highway. . .  an  en¬ 
gineering  triumph  carved  and  blasted 
through  a  region  of  awe-inspiring,  nat¬ 
ural  beauty.  See  all  of  the  great  Pacific 
Northwest . .  .  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Mt. 
Rainier,  Spokane.  And  going  or  re¬ 
turning  don’t  fail  to  stop  at  Glacier 
National  Park.  Here  in  “The  Land  of 
the  Shining  Mountains”  you’ll  find 
scenic  wonders  beyond  description... 
and  luxurious  hotels  or  cozy  alpine 
P'  chalets  for  your  stay  of  a  day,  a  week 
tj-  or  longer. 

jf  Special  low  rates  and  personally  es- 

g}'  corted  tours  make  possible  this  glorious 
t  travel  vacation  at  most  reasonable  cost 
Z-.  this  year. 

iAdd  Extra  Enjoyment  to  Your 
Trip  by  Traveling  on  the 

Air-Conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUILDER 

|  FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OP 

Great  Northern 

RAILWAY  Uiwun. 

IICAGO  ★  ST.  PAUL  ★  MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE  ★  SEATTLE  ★  TACOMA  ★  PORTLAND 

"H'rilf  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour  Director,  or  see  your 
local  railway  ticket  agent, 
or  write  M.  M.  Hubbert, 
General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  Great  Northern 
Railway,  595  Fifth  Avenue 
at  48th  Street,  New  York 
City.  ” 


GOOD  NEWS.. 
GOOD  MUSIC.. 


Mo  more  threshing  gang  drudgery  for 
Mother  ...  Lower  harvesting  costs  for 
Dad  ...with  the  Allis-Chalmers  All-Crop 
Harvester— Successor  to  the  Binder. 

LISTEN  TO: 


Station  WFBL,  Syracuse— 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Frl. 
Station  WHP,  Harrisburg— 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Station  WLS,  Chicago — 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 


12:45-1:00  P.  M. 
12:15-12:30  P.  M. 
6:15-6:30  A.  M. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 

TRACTOR  DIVISION  -  MILWAUKEE.  U  S.  A 


Lcrmlna  "ter  a 

TfUurLjojtkY 


Rooms 

$2.00 

UP 


Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquari 

TOtkSL  BROADWAY  71st St. 


H  M  BUYS  ENOUGH 

7|%m  wall  paper 

To  Paper  a  10  x  12  Room 
^  Write  for  Big 

M  FREE  CATALOG 

A.  F.  DUDLEY,  50  N.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EDISON  NON -ACID  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Generating  Plants,  Motors.  Farm  Machinery,  etc. 
y,  ,  ri  c  ,  on or  Our  “11-11  Electric  Con- 

Keduce  rence  LOStS  oU/°  troller.  Battery  or  power 

current.  30  day  trial.  Fully  guar.  Free  interesting  liter¬ 
ature.  F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


VAA  A  V  CII  MC  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  print.,  25e. 
MfUAIL  rlLUlj  Prints  3c  ea.  10-in.  enlargement  25c. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Berth.  St,,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  35c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


Oft  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 
Av  tive  25c.  SKRUDLAtID,  6970-80  George,  Chicago 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “sQuare  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Woman  and  Home 

Sunset  Time 


A  purple  hill 

And  a  hint  of  mist, 

And  a  blazing  cloud 

’Which  the  sun  lias  kissed. 

And  an  inky  pine 

Etched  sharp  and  high 
And  snug  and  black 
On  the  flaming  sky. 


A  crow  who's  winging 
A  lazy  flight 
Along  the  meadow 
To  home,  and  night. 

And  shadows  that  reach 
’Cross  the  valley  floor 
And  darken  and  spread 
’Till  the  day’s  no  more. 

— Leone  It.  Grelle. 


Icebox  Cookery  on  the  Farm 


When  sunshine,  gardens  and  outdoor 
activities  call  to  us  our  thoughts  turn  to 
cooling  dishes  and  foods  that  will  keep 
our  families  well  nourished  yet  demand  a 
minimum  of  preparation — usually  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning.  So  try  some  of  our 
favorites,  tuck  them  away  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  and  rejoice  in  a  little  kitchen 
freedom. 

Jellied  Chicken. — Dress,  clean  and  cut 
up  a  fowl.  Put  in  a  boiler  with  a  small 
onion,  a  stalk  of  celery  and  any  other  de¬ 
sired  seasoning.  Cover  with  boiling  wa¬ 
ter  and  cook  slowly  until  meat  falls  from 
bones.  When  about  half  done  add  a  scant 
tablespoon  salt.  Remove  chicken,  reduce 
stock  to  about  two  cups.  Strain  stock  to 
remove  fat,  cool.  Reheat  and  pour  over 
one  and  one-half  teaspoons  gelatin  which 
has  been  soaked  for  20  minutes  in  one- 
fourth  cup  cold  water.  Decorate  bottom  of 
mold,  which  has  been  rinsed  with  cold 
water,  with  finely  chopped  parsley  and 
slices  of  hard  cooked  eggs.  Pack  in  meat, 
from  which  the  skin  and  hones  have  been 
removed  and  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Pour  on  the  stock  and 
gelatin  mixture.  Chill  thoroughly.  When 
ready  to  serve  unmold  on  a  bed  of  crisp 
lettuce  or  cress. 

Checkerboard  Icebox  Cookies. — One  and 
one-half  cups  shortening,  two  cups  sugar, 
four  eggs,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  five  cups 
flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one 
teaspoon  salt  ,and  two  squares  melted 
cooking  chocolate. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  gradually 
add  beaten  eggs  and  vanilla,  then  sifted 
dry  ingredients.  Set  aside  one-third  of 
the  dough,  then  divide  remainder  into  two 


Homemade  Yeast 

Kindly  favor  me  with  a  recipe  for 
making  yeast.  My  sister-in-law  wishes 
to  make  wheat  bread  using  yeast  which 
she  will  prepare  herself  from  the  recipe 
you  may  be  able  to  supply.  a.  r. 

Pare  and  grate  six  medium-sized  pota¬ 
toes.  Put  one  coffee  cup  of  dried  hops 
into  two  quarts  of  hot  water  and  allow 
them  to  boil  10  minutes.  Put  the  grated 
potatoes  into  a  basin  or  kettle,  and  strain 
over  it  the  boiling  hot  water,  stirring  un¬ 
til  it  thickens  and  looks  transparent. 
Then  add  one-half  cup  each  of  sugar  and 
salt  and  one  teaspoon  of  ginger.  Then 
pour  into  a  larger  basin  or  bowl,  and 
when  lukewarm,  put  in  one  cup  of  old 
yeast  or  two  cakes  of  dried  yeast  which 
have  been  softened  in  one  cup  of  cold 
water.  Then  cover  and  allow  to  ferment 
several  hours,  stirring  it  down  when  it 
comes  up  to  top  of  vessel.  Then  put  it 
into  a  jar  or  fruit  can,  cover  tightly, 
and  stand  in  a  cool  place.  Save  one  cup 
of  this  yeast  to  start  with  next  time. 

This  is  how  my  mother  made  it  but  she 
used  no  ginger.  The  first  lot  was  started 
with  dried  yeast  cakes  and  after  that  the 
new  batches  had  a  cup  of  the  soft  yeast. 
My  recollection  is  that  in  a  cool  place  it 
would  keep  two  weeks.  If  corked  or 
sealed  tightly  it  is  likely  to  burst  the  can. 


portions,  work  the  chocolate  into  one  of 
these  and  chill  both  doughs.  Now  form 
into  long  rolls  of  equal  size,  squaring  the 
sides  of  these  as  much  as  possible  with 
spatula  and  fingers.  Brush  inside  and  top 
surfaces  with  milk ;  lay  the  two  rolls 
close  together  side  by  side  and  with  sharp 
knife  cut  through  both  rolls  together,  in¬ 
to  three  portions  of  equal  length.  On  top 
of  the  first  one  place  a  second  portion,  re¬ 
versing  the  position  of  the  colors,  so  that 
the  chocolate  is  above  the  plain.  Put  the 
third  and  last  section  on  top  of  all  as  in 
the  first  layer.  Roll  out  thin  the  reserved 
portion  of  dough  and  use  as  a  blanket  to 
enclose  the  checker  board,  being  sure  to 
brush  all  adhering  surfaces  with  milk  so 
that  they  will  cling  together.  Wrap  in 
waxed  paper,  place  in  refrigerator  to 
chill.  The  dough  will  keep  for  several 
days.  Slice  thinly  and  bake  10  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven  of  350  degrees. 

Peanut  Brittle  Icebox  Cake.  —  Two 
cups  milk,  two  tablespoons  gelatin,  one- 
lialf  cup  cold  water,  three-fourths  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-half  pound  marshmallows, 
one  pint  cream,  two  tablespoons  lemon 
juice  ,one  teaspoon  vanilla,  lady  fingers 
or  wafers. 

Scald  milk,  add  salt  and  gelatin  soaked 
in  the  water ;  stir  until  gelatin  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Cool  until  slightly  congealed. 
Beat  with  rotary  beater  until  light  and 
fluffy.  Fold  in  marshmallows,  cut  in 
small  pieces  and  the  finely  crushed  pea¬ 
nut  brittle.  Add  lemon  juice  and  vanilla  ; 
then  fold  in  whipped  cream.  Pour  in 
mold  lined  with  wafers  or  lady  fingers 
split  in  two.  Serves  12.  The  picture  shows 
the  cake  ready  for  serving.  MRS.  B.  N. 


Two  Cake  Recipes 

Here  are  recipes  for  two  cakes  which 
have  been  very  favorably  received  by  our 
friends  and  neighbors.  They  are  simply 
made,  economical  and  at  the  same  time 
are  by  no  means  lacking  in  food  value. 

Banana  Bread. — One-half  cup  butter 
or  other  shortening,  one  cup  sugar,  three 
bananas  peeled,  scraped  and  mashed,  one 
cup  whole  wheat  flour,  one  cup  white 
flour,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one- 
lialf  cup  chopped  nuts.  Mix  in  usual 
manner,  folding  in  the  beaten  whites  of 
eggs  the  last. 

Husband’s  Cake.  —  Three-fourths  cup 
shortening.  cups  sugar,  one  cup 

canned  tomato  soup  (not  cream  of  to¬ 
mato),  three-fourths  cup  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  three  cups  flour,  three-fourths 
teaspoon  salt,  three  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  1R>  teaspoons  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  1M>  teaspoons  nutmeg,  iy> 
cups  raisins  and  if  liked,  l1/;  cups 
chopped  nuts.  Blend  and  mix  shortening 
and  sugar.  Combine  tomato  soup  with 
water  and  soda.  Add  to  sugar  and  short¬ 
ening  alternately  with  dry  sifted  ingre¬ 
dients.  Stir  in  raisins  and  chopped  nuts. 
Pour  into  greased  and  floured  pan ;  bake 
about  an  hour  in  oven  about  350  degrees. 

A.  E.  F. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16.  18 

years,  36,  38  and  40- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  4‘b 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  blouse  and 
culotte.  Ten  cents. 


431  —  Chic  Sports 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  10, 
12.  14  and  16  years. 
Size  12  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46  and  48-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  6%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material. 
Ten  cents. 


designed  in  sizes  4, 
6  and  8  years.  Size 
8  requires  2  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  35-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Salmon  Eggs 

Six  hard-cooked  eggs,  one  cup  shredded 
salmon,  two  tablespoons  mustard  pickles, 
10  pimento-stuffed  olives,  five  tablespoons 
salad  dressing,  two  tablespoons  lemon 
juice,  salt  and  pepper,  crisp  lettuce,  may¬ 
onnaise,  radish  roses. 

Remove  shell  from  hard-cooked  eggs, 
carefully  remove  yolks,  mash  them;  then 
mix  with  pickle,  chopped  olives;  mix 
salmon  and  lemon  juice  and  add  with 
mayonnaise  to  egg  yolks.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  refill  halved  whites. 
Serve  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves  with  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  mayonnaise  on  each  half. 

MRS.  JOHN  L.  MAURER. 


Cider  Cakes 

Cider  Cake. — One  and  one-lialf  cups 
cider,  sweet  or  not  too  sour,  or  hard ;  one 
cup  brown  sugar ;  cook  in  an  enamel 
sauce  pan  till  a  rich  syrup  forms.  Then 
add  a  package  of  well  washed  and  drained 
seeded  raisins.  Cook  15  minutes.  Take 
from  fire,  add  one-half  cup  butter,  two 
teaspoons  ground  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon 
each  of  ground  allspice  and  cloves ;  cover 
sauce-pan  and  set  aside  till  cooled  (just 
warm).  Sift  and  mesaure  5  %  cups 
sifted  pastry  flour.  If  all-purpose  flour 
use  four  cups;  then  sift  again  with  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der. 

Cream  one-third  cup  lard  with  one  cup 
granulated  sugar.  Then  beat  in  two 
beaten  eggs  with  two  cups  of  sifted  flour 
and  beat  hard.  To  the  cooled  cider-raisin 
mixture  add  one  cup  cherry  or  prune 
conserve.  Then  two  level  teaspoons  soda, 
alternating  with  remaining  flour,  egg- 
sugar  mixture,  beating  hard. 

Oil  and  flour  two  loaf  tins,  divide  bat¬ 
ter  and  bake  in  preheated  oven,  300  de¬ 
grees,  one  hour,  or  bake  part  of  batter  in 
paper  cups,  or  greased  gem  tins  and 
serve  hot  with  whipped  cream  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  MRS.  JOHN  L.  MAURER. 
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The  Irish  Chain 

This  is  an  elaborate  looking  quilt  but 
the  blocks  ai-e  simply  25  small  squares, 
12  of  white  and  13  colored.  These  are 
joined  by  a  square-block  setting  on  which 
a  colored  block  is  appliqued  at  each  cor¬ 
ner.  This  setting  completes  the  chain  ef¬ 
fect.  This  quilt  is  lovely  when  made  in 


the  old  pink  or  blue  prints. 

The  border  is  a  row  of  long  triangles 
(isosceles)  with  lower  edge  allowed  long¬ 
er  in  a  scallop. 

Two-inch  squares  of  indigo  and  white 
were  used  in  the  quilt  pictured. 

It  is  a  lovely  design  to  use  with  poster 
beds  and  should  be  quilted  diagonally 
across  each  square  so  the  back  of  quilt 
shows  a  solid  all-over  pattern  of  small 
square.  There  are  many  treasured  heir¬ 
looms  of  this  pattern,  mus.  F.  w.  landon. 


Music  in  the  Air 

“Sing  a  song  of  sixpence, 

A  pocket  full  of  rye ; 

Four  and  twenty  blackbirds 
Baked  in  a  pie  ; 

When  the  pie  was  opened 
The  birds  began  to  sing  ; 

Isn’t  that  a  dainty  dish 
To  set  before  the  king?” 

So  sings  the  little  girl  as  she  busily 
mixes  and  shapes  her  mud  pie  in  the 
Spring  sunshine,  listening  to  the  music 
of  the  birds  in  the  tree  tops.  She  doesn't 
know  what  makes  her  happy  but  she 
sings  and  so  do  the  birds. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  music  of  the  birds 
which  makes  big  brother  out  in  the  field 
try  out  his  voice  as  he  follows  the  team. 
It  may  be  the  latest  song  hit  or  an  old, 
old  song,  anyhow  it  has  a  cheery  sound. 
With  the  smell  of  the  good  earth  as  it 
turns  over  mingled  with  the  perfume  of 
the  trees  and  flowers  all  around  him  and 
the  vision  of  the  harvest  before  his  eyes 
he  just  has  to  sing,  lie  does  not  see  the 
brown  field  but  a  field  of  waving  grain  or 
rustling  corn  and  so  he  sings — or 
whistles.  Out  in  the  big  out  of  doors  no 
one  is  annoyed  by  the  noise,  it  is  a  good 
place  to  practice  so  anyone  can  be  as 
joyful  as  he  likes.  Everyone  has  music 
in  his  soul  so  why  not  give  it  voice  even 
though  some  notes  may  be  faulty?  As 
the  song  comes  across  the  fields  to  the 
kitchen  door,  it  has  a  good  sound  to 
mother's  ear  as  she  sends  out  the  call 
for  dinner. 

It  is  the  man  who  sings  or  whistles  as 
he  builds  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range  in 
the  morning  who  is  sure  to  sing  at  his 
work  all  day.  lie  does  not  have  time  to 
nurse  a  grouch  or  to  quarrel  with  his 
neighbors  and  he  will  be  the  man  to 
whom  the  neighbors  will  come  for  a  favor. 

In  the  kitchen  mother  hums  softly  as 
she  goes  about  baking  real  pies,  bread  and 
cookies  for  the  dinner.  It  may  be  she  is 
planning  her  garden  and  thinks  as  she 
brings  up  the  cans  of  vegetables  from  the 
cellar,  “I  must  can  more  of  this  this 
Fall.”  Perhaps  it  is  a  gay  song  or  it 
may  be  a  hymn  she  is  singing,  according 
to  her  mood.  I  heard  one  dear  old  lady 
say  that  she  sang  until  her  breath  gave 
out  and  then  repeated  the  words.  That  is 
a  good  idea,  too. 

As  big  sister  puts  in  her  flower  garden 
she  sings  a  gay  little  song  heard  over  the 
radio  and  when  the  last  seed  is  sown  and 
the  last  bulb  is  planted,  she  fastens  the 
gate,  securely  shutting  out  marauding 
dogs  and  chickens,  then  stands  there  a 
few  moments  looking  at  the  garden.  She 
sees  rows  of  brilliant  poppies,  gladioli  and 
dahlias,  and  beds  of  snapdragons  and  nas¬ 
turtium  where  now  the  ground  is  brown 
arid  bare,  and  the  gay  little  song  con- 
tinries. 

And  then  there  is  grandfather  who 
mows  the  lawn,  keeping  step  to  an  old- 
tiriie  march  which  rings  in  his  ears  and 
to  which  the  mower  also  keeps  time. 
When  he  gets  tired  he  will  sit  on  the 
steps  in  the  sun  and  watch  the  progress 
of  the  mud  pies,  offering  a  little  advice  or 
entering  into  the  make-believe  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  maid  who  is  expecting  company  for 
dinner.  J.  B.  M. 


Cleaning  Accessories 

White  is  fashion-right.  But  white  ac¬ 
cessories  are  smart  only  when  they’re 
spotless.  So  we're  up  against  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  keep  them  clean.  The  real 
secret  in  keeping  white  things  immaculate 
is  not  to  let  them  ever  get  too  soiled  be¬ 
fore  cleaning. 

White  shoes  are  perhaps  the  biggest 
problem  of  all.  It  isn't  always  necessary 
to  use  white  cleaning  powder  or  liquids. 
A  piece  of  art  gum  eraser  will  keep  fabric 
shoes,  such  as  linen  or  canvas,  in  “condii- 
tion”  for  a  long  time.  Simply  rub  the 
smudge  briskly  with  the  eraser,  brushing 
off  the  pieces  of  gum  that  collect  on  the 
shoes. 

White  pigskin  shoes  can  be  washed 
with  soap  and  lukewarm  water  and  a 
soft  brush  or  rag.  Some  calf  shoes  are 
washable,  too.  But  one  must  be  quite 
sure  that  the  shoes  have  been  treated  to 
make  them  washable  before  experiment¬ 
ing. 

White  gloves  are  another  important 
part  of  the  Summer  wardrobe.  Fabric 
gloves  do  not  have  to  be  washed  on  the 
hands,  as  leather  gloves  should  be,  but 
it  seems  easier  to  do  so.  Use  warm  water 
and  a  mild  soap.  Rinse  well  but  do  not 
wring  as  this  spoils  their  shape.  Press 
out  excess  moisture  between  folds  of  a 
turkish  towel.  Pull  gloves  into  shape, 
blow  into  them  and  lay  on  a  turkish 
towel  to  dry. 

It's  a  good  idea  to  ask  when  you  buy  a 
white  handbag  if  it  is  washable.  Many 
are  made  of  materials  that  can  be 
cleaned  at  home.  Do  not  scrub,  but  wash 
gently  and  be  sparing  of  the  water. 

Use  a  fine  grained  sandpaper  to  clean 
felt  hats.  Rub  lightly  until  dust  and  spots 
are  removed.  The  felt  will  fluff  off  leaving 
the  clean  underlayer  exposed.  But  don’t 
wait  until  the  hat  is  too  badly  soiled. 

Line  an  ordinary  pasteboard  box  with 
a  fold  of  soft  toweling  and  keep  it  in  your 
car.  Place  fresh  gloves  and  your  hand¬ 
bag  in  this  box.  Wear  an  old  pair  of 
gloves  en  route  and  arrive  at  your  desti¬ 
nation  with  spotless  accessories  !  B.  s. 


Soda  Crackers 

Would  some  reader  give  a  good  soda 
cracker  recipe?  mrs.  v.  s. 

Soda  Cracker  No.  1. — Four  cups  flour, 
three-fourths  cup  sour  milk,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one.  cup 
butter.  The  dough  should  be  quite  stiff. 
Work  it  thoroughly  for  10  minutes.  Roll 
about  one-fifth-inch  thick.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Punch  holes  in  crackers  with 
fork  if  desired. 

Soda  Cracker  No.  2. — One-half  yeast 
cake,  one  pint  warm  water,  1%  quarts 
flour,  one-half  ounce  salt,  one-fourth  cup 
sour  milk,  one-third  cup  lard,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda.  Set  sponge  of  yeast,  water 
and  flour  at  night.  In  morning  add  other 
ingredients  and  flour  to  stiffen.  Pound 
with  rolling  pin.  Fold  over  and  pound 
again.  Continue  until  dough  is  smooth. 
Roll  in  thin  sheet.  Cut  out  and  punch 
holes  on  top  with  fork.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven.  Do  not  grease  pans.  mrs.  l.  c. 


Tiger  Lily 

This  design  is  one  of  the  favored  dia¬ 
mond  patterns.  The  various  lilies  all 
originated  from  the  Le  Moyne  Star  and 
were  called  “Meadow  Lily,”  “Mountain 
Lily,”  “Prairie  Lily,”  etc.,  according  to 
the  locality. 

The  quilt  illustrated  is  a  Connecticut 
type,  used  as  a  bride's  quilt  in  1S45.  It 


came  to  me  for  quilting.  It  had  been  laid 
away  for  40  years  until  our  recent  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  old  quilts  roused  the 
owner  to  realize  she  owned  a  treasure 
The  lilies  are  red  and  green.  It  is  all 
patchwork  except  the-  stems  and  leaves 
which  are  appliqued.  MRS.  f.  \v.  landon. 


Better  Cooked  Foods 

that  are  relished  by  all  the 
family  are  an  every-day  treat 
when  you  have  a  Coleman 
Safety  Range.  Cooking  be¬ 
comes  real  fun.  Cook  any¬ 
thing  the  way  you  like  it,  the 
way  it  should  be  cooked  to 
retain  its  natural  delicious 
flavor . . .  bake,  broil  or  roast; 
fry,  boil  or  toast.  Do  it 
better  and  in  less  time,  too! 


LIGHTS  INSTANTLY* COOKS  LIKE  GAS 


The  Coleman  Safety 
Range  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  regular 
lead-free  gasoline.  It 
brings  to  any  home, 
anywhere,  all  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  the  finest 
city  gas  range.  The  pat¬ 
ented,  fuel-saving  Band- A- 
Blu  Burners  light  instantly, 
just  like  gas.  Finger-tip  reg¬ 
ulation  to  high  or  lowflame. 

No  soot,  no  smoke,  no  ashes.  You  can 
depend  on  a  Coleman  to  give  you  clean, 
safe,  dependable  gas  cooking  service  at 
low  cost  for  many  years. 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW  MODELS... 

finished  in  porcelain  enamel  of  various 
popular  colors  ...  all  sizes  and  styles, 
priced  to  fit  every  purse.  See  them  at 
your  dealer’s  or  write  for  FREE  Descrip¬ 
tive  Folder. 


STOVE  CHECK  CHART- FREE! 

Helps  you  choose  the  stove  best  fitted  to 
your  needs.  Prepared  by  a  well-known 
domestic  science  consultant.  It  will  help 
you  check  all  the  essential  features  before 
you  buy  any  stove.  Send  the  coupon  for 
your  copy. 


LOOK  for  This  Sign 
of  the  Authorized 
COLEMAN  DEALER 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  COMPANY 

I  Dept.  R.-Y.  232.  Wichita,  Ivans.;  or  No.  7  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

■  Please  send  me  FREE  and  Postpaid  your  Stove  Cheek  Chart  and  Illustrated 

|  Literature  on  Coleman  Safety  Ranges, 

|  NAME _ 

I 

|  ADDRESS  _ _ _ (6232) 


I 

I 

I 

I 

.  I 
I 
I 


See  these  Coleman  Stoves  at  the  following  Dealers 

E.  W.  Wilcox.  Albion,  N.  Y.  Grover  D.  Hudson,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Lumber  &  Supply  Corporation,  Amityville,  L.  I.  N.  Y.  Harry  Palombi,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Davis  Son,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  J.  B.  Becker,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Bronx  Hdwc  &  Supply  Co.,  New  York.  City,  N.  Y.  Pinckney  &  Hadley,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Join  Us  on  the 

Rural  New  Yorker 
1936  Tour 


-  to  - 

Glacier  and  Waterton 
Lakes  Parks  and  Cruise 
ot  the  Great  Lakes 

AUGUST  7th  to  20th 


Regardless  of  what  your  vacation  plans  are,  don’t  fail  to  get 
your  copy  of  this  free  literature  which  pictures  and  describes 
the  many  marvelous  places  visited.  Tells  about  the  4 
glorious  days  in  Glacier  and  Waterton  Lakes  Parks;  also 
the  marvelous  3  days  and  4  nights  cruising  the  Great  Lakes. 

More  thrilling  experiences  and  more  magnificent  scenery 
than  you  could  crowd  into  a  dozen  ordinary  vacations.  A 
personally  escorted  tour  free  from  all  travel  worry.  One 
low  cost  pays  for  everything. 


Mail  the  Coupon  NO  W —  at  Once ! 

I  TOUR  DIRECTOR— Rural  New-Yorker  | 

|  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  folder  telling  all  about  the  1936  Rural 
I  New-Yorker  Tour. 
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Big  English  Leghorns 

Blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  (Official 
Pa.  State  Tube  Agglutination  Meth¬ 
od).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 
Beserve  order  now  at  these  low 
prices  $6.75  per  100,  $32.00  per  500, 
$63.00  per  1000.  Prepaid.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books 
order,  can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 


Marvin  F.  Noll 


BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS... $6 so  smm 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  80.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  6.50  60.00 

Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  arrival 

_ _  postpaid.  FREE  circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
r.  0.  6  -  •  ■  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  by  antigen  test.  Write  for  new 
catalog  and  our  14  day  guarantee.  100  500  1000 

S.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .$6.50  $32.50  $65 
Barred  &  White  Bocks,  S.  C.  Beds....  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Beds.  Buff  Bocks,  Blk.  Min -  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted  Chicks .  6.00  30.00  60 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BUY 


World9s  Oldest  &  Greatest 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

PARKS  STRAIN- bred  for  EGGS  since  1889 

CONTEST  Winners,  and  Used  by  Leading  Breeders, 
Experiment  Stations  and  Foreign  Governments  ( 
On  n  Pennsylvania  State  Super-  Catalog 
KUr  vised  -  Official  B.W.D.  Tested  FREE 

EGGS  •  CHICKS  •  YOUNGSTERS  •  PRICED  RIGHT 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS,  Box  Y,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  —  $6.50  per  (00.  $65.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Broun  Leghorns, 
Barred  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires  &  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAllstorvIlle,  Pa. 

CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  BOP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

r'LIIflVC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
CHILIld  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6.00  $30.00  $60 
W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Bocks....  6.50  32.50  65 
It.  I.  Beds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  6.50  32.50  65 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid. 
Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  FBEE  CATALOG. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Large  English  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Bar.  Bocks,  B.I.  &  N.H.  Beds  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Grade  AA  lc  per  chick  more.  Antigen  tested.  Finest 
quality.  Circular  FBEE.  Shipped  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

WIDE  HAUL  TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  $7.00.  N.  H.  Reds... $8.00 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Bange  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  ^7 

New  Hampshire  and  Bhode  Island  Beds .  S7.25 

Barred  and  White  Bocks  and  W.  Wyandottes...  7.25 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns., .  7.75 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns  .  6.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

/^■IJI/^I^CFROM  BLOOD-  TESTED 
'^ni\^IVOsTOCK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

(Cash  or  C.  O.  D.)  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

White  &  Barred  Bocks  ....  7.00  35.00  70 
Mixed  $5.50-100.  Write  for  valuable  free  cat. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HUSKY  ehaetccthr^  CHICKS 

N  H  Beds.  W.  Wyand. ,  Buff  Orpingtons. ..  .$7.50- 100 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds . 7.00-100 

Large  W.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  ..  6.50-100 

ALL  BBEEDEBS  BLOOD  TESTED.  POSTPAID 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD 

Large  type  Hollywood  Strain.  Bred  for  size  and  heavy 
production  of  large  Chalky  White  eggs.  June  Price, 
$6.50  per  100.  Postage  Paid.  FREE  CATALOG.  C.  M. 
Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  23,  Richfield,  Pa. 

200,000  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorn  Chicks  for  1936. 
Every  Breeder  Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

CHICKS  CHICKS  CHICKS  CHICKS  CHICKS 
$2.25  $3.75  $7.00  $35.00  $65.00  I 

Houseworth’s  Leghorn  Farms,  Bx  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

WALCK’S  CHICKS  EVERYWEEK 

Strong,  healthy,  fast  gro  wing—  Antigen  Blood-tested. 
Males  are  from  trapnested  hens,  10  varieties. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


nr  Drtn  TrCTCD  N.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
dLUUU-  I  LJl  LU  Box,  White  Leghorns.  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Bocks  $7-100.  N.  Hampshires  $7.50.  Mix 
$6  50.  Big  Wh.  Legs.  $6.  Wh.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del. PP. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

of  modern  quality.  All  parent  stock 
blood-tested.  Large  type  White  Leg¬ 
horns  $6.  Bar.  Bocks  $6.50.  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  $7. 

N.  H.  Beds  $8.  27  years'  hatching  experience.  Cir.  free. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  243  Kellerville  Rd.,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


JERSEY  WHITE.  Largest  Fowl 
bred.  Make  10  lb.  Cockerels  t>  mo. 
Mammoth  Baby  Chicks  For  Sale. 
Catalog  free.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Goshen,  Ind. 


GIANTS 


MT.  ROAD 


BLOOD  S*U|/*|fQ 
TESTED  VIllV/IVO 

Bar.  &  W.  Bocks,  N.H.  Beds.  Buff  Orp. ,  W.  &Bllc.  Min., 
W.  &  Br.  Leghorns,  Ancona®  $8.  Heavy  Mix  $7.  Postpd. 
100%  del.  Mt.  Road  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Troxelville,  Pa. 


—  LINCOLN  HATCHERY  — 

Box  E  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 
-  It  Will  Pay  You  to  Write  Us  .i... 


Chase  Chicks—  Low  Summer  Prices 

Big  White  Leghorns  —  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 
Giant  Black  Minorcas  —  Rocks  and  Reds 

CHASE  POULTRY  FARMS  Box  B0  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


HOW 

MUCH  -V/TV' 

SUNSHINE  N 

IS  ENOUGH? 


If  you  are  sure  your  chicks  are  getting 
plenty  of  sunshine  you  need  not  feed 
Nopco  XX.  But  are  they? 

For  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  lives, 
chicks  are  usually  confined — they  get  no 
sun  at  all,  so  they  must  get  their  Vitamin  D 
from  their  feed.  After  eight  weeks  or  so, 
they  may  get  out  on  the  range.  Will  they 
stay  in  the  sun?  Will  there  be  enough  sun¬ 
shine  for  them?  Perhaps — and  perhaps  not. 

The  safe,  sensible  way  to  be  sure  your 
chicks  get  enough  Vitamin  D  is  to  feed  a 
mash  containing  Nopco  XX  at  the  recom¬ 
mended  level.  Then  you  know  they  will  be 
sure  of  enough  Vitamin  D  to  prevent 
rickets  and  insure  rapid,  normal  growth, 
even  if  they  get  no  sun  at  all. 

Mashes  containing  Nopco  XX  are  great 
for  your  peace  of  mind — and  great  for  your 
chicks.  Look  for  the  Red-Top  tag  on  the 
bag.  If  you  mix  your  own,  insiston  genuine 
Nopco  XX,  the  scientific  blend  of  Vitamin 
A  and  D  Concentrate  and  cod  liver  oil. 

PC  Nopco  XX  is  rich  in  Vitamin  A — 

■  wm  and  chicks  need  that  vitamin,  too. 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC.— 
———8676  ESSEX  ST.  -  HARRISON,  N.  J. 


AND  THRIVE  AND  GROW 


Chicks  available  every  week  of  the  year.  All 
chicks  from  carefully  culled  breeders,  hlood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  by  thorough  tube 
method.  Special  prices  to  large  users.  Our 
long-time  guarantee  of  100%  safe  arrival  still 
stands.  We  deliver  husky,  livable  chicks. 
Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  ad¬ 
vance  order  discount. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

28  Years  of  Hatching  Experience  Insure  Your  Satisfaction 


In  June, 

You  Need  Chicks  of 
Guaranteed  LIVABILITY 

Hot  days  are  coming :  the  chicks  must  have  pep  and 
endurance  if  they  are  to  thrive.  We  guarantee  that 
98  out  of  every  100  chicks  purchased  will  be  alive 
at  the  age  of  four  weeks.  Losses  in  excess  of  2% 
will  be  replaced  free  or  purchase  price  refunded. 
Prices  Sharply  Reduced 

on  all  our  Matings.  You  can  afford  to  buy  the 
best — NOW. 

44,000  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders 
Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 
100%  free  from  reactors. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross  Chicks 
REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


'Harm 


Leads  Breed  by  311  Points 


On  April  20th,  our  pen  at  the  New  York  Con¬ 
test,  Farmingdale,  was  leading  its  breed  by 
311  Points,  213  Eggs.  It  was  also  leading  the 
entire  Contest,  All  Breeds.  Our  Pullets  93-5 
and  93-4  led  entire  Contest  for  first  6  months. 

Now  you  can  buy  chicks  from  same  blood  at 
sharply  reduced  June  prices.  Write  today. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds— -  Moss-Cross  Rock-Reds 
FREE  Catalog  Gives  Chick  Feeding  Program. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEm?!?0,R  MASS. 


EGG  PROFITS 

.  .  .  with  FAIBPOET 
Chicks.  9  Profitable 
Breeds . .  .  Bred  for 
Large  Size  and  Egg 
Production.  FBEE 
Feed  with  Chicks. 

Low  Summer  Prices.  Write 
Box  42  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


LUKERT’S  f  pnhnrnQ  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  113  8  VV.  Pullets 

Special  after  May  15th— Chicks,  $8.00  per  100. 

Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


Rend  fob 
Circular. 


fOipifC  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
LI ULIIT  tested  breeding  flocks.  Prompt  delivery 
service.  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
III  Manchester  Rd.  -  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  G.  M.  Luff,  man¬ 
ager.  Egg  prices  May  25: 

1.113  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  extras  .  25%  @29%  . 

Fancy  medium  .  22  @24*4  . 

Grade  A  extra  .  25%  @28%  25  @2S% 

Grade  A  medium  .  22% @25  22  @25% 

Pullets  .  20%  @21%  15%  @20% 

Peewees  .  .  13  @15%  12  @14 

Ducks  .  21%  @23  . 


FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

Phone  Flemington  175.  Egg  prices  May  29: 

1.080  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  extra  .  28% @30%  . 

Fancy  medium  .  23%@26%  . 

Grade  A  extra  .  25%@29  25% @29% 

Grade  A  medium  .  22% @27  22%, @24% 

Pullets  .  20  @22%  18  @20 

Peewees  .  17%@20%  15  @10% 

Ducks  .  15%  @24%  . 7 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.;  Phone 
Doylestown  1028;  W.  Atlee  Tomlinson,  manager; 
Egg  prices  May  28: 


625  cases  sold. 

’bite 

Brown 

Fancy  large  . 

. .  26% 

@29 

Fancy  medium  . 

. .  23 

@23% 

Extra  large  . 

. .  26 

@  28  % 

25  @  28 

Extra  medium  . 

1/, 

(a  25 

21%  @24 

Standard  large  . 

.  .  24 

@27 

Standard  medium  . .  . 

. .  20% 

@21% 

Pullets  . 

@21 

IS  @  i.9 

Peewees  . 

. .  15 

@18% 

. 

WORCESTER,  PA. 


Egg  prices  June  1: 
312  cases  sold. 


Extra  large  . 

Extra  medium  . . . 
Standard  large  . .  . 
Standard  medium 
Producers  large  . . 
Producers  medium 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYfaWoK," 


NIEMON|D’S  TESTED  CHICKS 

Large  English  type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

Barred  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds.  .  7.00  35.00  70 
II.  Mix  $6.00.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Free  cat.  or  order  direct. 
Niemond’s  Hatchery,  Bx.R,  McAlisterville, Pa. 

WEADER’S  tbels0t°edd  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds,  Buff  Orps . $7.45 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas . $9.95 

Large  Wh.  Leghorns  $7.45.  Assorted  Breeds  $6.45. 
WEADER’S  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McClure,  Pa. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $8.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  chicks.  FBEE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY.  MARYLAND 

Dmnrrn  DDIfEC  CHICKS  S  Hanson  and  R.O.P.  Mated 
KlI/ULEiU  rluLLO  PULLETS  White  Leghorns.  Browns, 
Anconas,  Barred  Bocks.  Sexed  if  desired.  Blood-tested. 
Pullets  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks  ready  for  shipment.  C.  O.  1>. 
Catalogue  free.  BOS  HATCHERY, R.  2R, Zeeland, Mich. 


s’  Co-op. 

Assn. ;  phone 

Underkoffler,  manager. 

White 

Brown 

26%  @29 

26%  @27% 

23  @26 

24 

26  @30 

%  26%  @29 

23  @20 

22%  @24 

26  @27 

%  . 

22%  @23 

26  @26 

22  @23 

18%  @22 

%  16%  @4.9” 

Peewees  .  12%@16%  13%@15% 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Lehigh  Valley  Producers’  Assn;  phone  Bethle¬ 
hem  9205;  E  A.  Kirscliman,  manager.  Egg 
prices  May  29: 

253  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  24% @28  23  @25% 

Fancy  medium  .  19%  @23  20% 

Extra  large  .  24% @28%  . 

Jumbo  extra  .  34  . 

Standard  large  .  23%@25%  . 

Extra  medium  .  19%@22%  . 

Standard  medium  .  19%@20%  . 

Producers  large  .  23%  @24%  . 

Producers  medium  .  19% @21  . 

Pullets  .  18%  @20%  . 

Ducks  . . .  18%  . 


BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Brockton  Co-op.  Egg  Auction  Assn;  S.  W.  Att- 
wood,_  auctioneer.  Egg  prices  May  28: 

053  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Large  specials  .  27%  27  @30% 

Medium  specials  .  23%  24  @25% 

Large  extras  .  25  @25%  20  @28 

Medium  extras  .  23  23  @24 

Pullets  .  19  @20% 

Peewees  .  io 

Double  yolks  .  40 


Various  Egg  Contests 


STORRS,  CONN. 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State  College. 
Beport  for  week  ending  May  21 : 

NEW  IIAMPSIIIBES —  Eggs  Points 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 1430  1527 

Steelman  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 1493  1508 

WHITE  ROCKS— 

E.  J.  and  G.  C.  Morgan,  Conn . 1459  1459 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 1447  1429 

BARBED  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 1510  1543 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 1305  1472 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg.  Farm,  Col . 1502  1440 

R.  I.  REDS— 

South  Bend  Poultry  Farm,  Mass _ 1029  1723 

E.  B.  I’armenter,  Mass . 1002  1072 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 1499  1580 

Globus  X’oultry  Farm,  Mass . 1540  1501 

Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Mass . 1485  1545 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 1578  1G15 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . 1570  1015 

Wm.  L.  Melirmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y . 1561  1589 

Dryden  Pltry.  Brdg.  Farm,  Cal . 1499  1574 

Charles  Lind,  N.  .1 . 1505  1508 

WEEKLY  SUMMARY— 

Total  for  week  .  5495  5775 

Total  to  date  . 129293  132122 

Best  pen  for  week.  No.  54 .  07  72 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  24 . 1629  1723 

Average  pen  total  to  date . 1293  1321 

PER  CENT  PRODUCTION— 

10  Anconas  .  77.1 

10  Australorps  .  67.1 

20  White  Wyandottes  .  50.4 

70  New  Hampshires  .  85.9 

70  White  Rocks  .  71.6 

130  Barred  Bocks  .  74.9 

320  White  Leghorns  .  78.5 

370  R.  I.  Beds  .  81.1 

1000  average  all  varieties  .  78.5 


FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  May  25: 

HIGH  PENS  FOR  WEEK—  Points  Eggs 
The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  W.  L. .  58  55 

B.  C.  E.  Wallace,  B.  P.  B .  58  59 

Moss  Farm,  R.  I.  K .  58  54 

Kwality  Farm,  W.  L .  50  54 

Pond  Ilill  Egg  Farm.  B.  1*.  B .  55  54 

Walter  Piper,  W.  L .  55  54 

Redbird  Farm,  B.  I.  R .  54  55 

A.  L.  Mackenzie,  W.  L .  54  54 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  A.  Pearce  . 1800  1888 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm . 1780  1094 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1020  1035 

W.  Whiting  . . 1599  1604 

Day-Fresh  Egg  Farm  . 1570  1042 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 1501  1547 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  . 1541  1529 

B.  I.  REDS— 

Moss  Farm  . 1870  1740 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1533  1515 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1529  1533 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— 

Lamar  W.  .Sexton  . 1500  1542 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 1090  1752 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Farm  . 1085  1084 

CROSS— 

Hail  Bros . 1649  1574 


June  13,  193G 

ALLEN’S  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  and  STARTED 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
and 

FUTURE  DELIVERY 


BARRED  ROCKS  . $7  00-109 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORNS .  7.00-109 

R.  I.  REDS .  8.00-109 

N.  H.  REDS . 12.00-100 

BARRED  CROSS-BREDS .  9.09-100 

Special  Mating  Barred  Rocks  2c  more 
Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  more.  Started  chicks  2c  a 
week  above  day-old  prices.  100%  full  count  delivery 
of  day-old  chicks:  started  chicks  express  collect.  Cata¬ 
log  on  request.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

POULTRY  FARM 
fr  HATCHERY 


1U&  uu  JLliUGUL’S  U\  f 

alCerih. 


BOX  5 


SEAFORD 


DELAWARE 


HUBBARD'S  pbrr°eT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


OUR  summer  chicks 
have  the  vitality  to  live 
well  and  grow  rapidly. 
Cross  bred  New  Hamp. 
shire  Rocks  available 
for  broiler  production. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalog  and 
cross  bred  circular. 

Hubbard 

Farms 

Box  No.  906 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


8  balanced 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Disease; 
(B.W.D.) 

3  Fast, Uniform  Growth 

4  Outstanding  Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full  Feather¬ 
ing 

6  Early  Maturity 
7  Good  Egg  Production 
8  Large  Egg  Size 


Leglior  n  s  ^  Kcd  s -Rocks d  o  t  tes 
NcwIIampshi  res-Hallcross  (Crossed)  Ch  icks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
-*  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.D.) 
by  tke  Official  State  testing  agency  X 
:  of  one  of  the  sbe  New  England  States,  with! 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the.  preceding  calendar  year. 


‘WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS’ 


’’Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  Wo 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FBEE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BR00KSIDE 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED 

CHICKS 

No  order  accepted  for  less 
than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  col¬ 
lect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100% 
live  delivery.  Older  NOW. 


English  Strain  White 

Day 

Old 

7  Days 
Old 

14  Days 
Old 

Leghorns  . 

8c 

10c 

12c 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. . 

7%o 

9%0 

1 1  %0 

Barred  Bocks . 

8'/2c 

I0%c 

I2%C 

It.  1.  Beds . 

9c 

lie 

Bockhorns  (Crossbred) . . . 

8%c 

I0%o 

i2%e 

Mixed  and  Assorted . 

7c 

9c 

lie 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


/J 

llatcnea  entirely  in  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  or  White  Bocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

It.  I.  Beds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  8.00  40.00  80. CO 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  0.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


Ch&l£e/u  l/a/£e^  CJ\i/x  { 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks....  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  Bhode  Island  Beds .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Heavy  MLxed .  6.50  32.50  65 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production, 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FBEE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BLOOD 
TESTED 

Barred  and  White  Bocks  $7.50-100:  White  Minorcas. 
White  Wyandottes  and  New  Hampshires  $8.-100:  White 
Giants  $10-100:  Wliito  Leghorns  or  Heavy  Mixed 
$7.-100.  100%  live  prepaid  arrival.  Send  for  circular. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S 


CHICKS 


CHICKS 


WYANDOTTES 

The  Finest  and  Fastest  Growing  Broilers  and  Roasters 
ORDER  NOW ! 

SHANLEY  FARMS  -  Tliomaston,  Conn. 

CASH  OR 
C.  O.  I> 

Largo  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $6.50 

Barred  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds . 7.00 

New  Hampshires .  7.50 

H.  Mix  .  6.00 

Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

g.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  It.  I.  Beds  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Beds .  ...  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Asst’d  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  PP.  Pash  or  POD.  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Nows  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 

glThe  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201 -210-mile  zone  delivered  during  May  as  fol- 

10  Class  i  $2.43  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  21?  and 
op  SI. 694;  Class  2D,  $1,243;  Class  2E.  $1,105: 
Class  3.  not  available;  Class  4A,  95%c;  Class 
4B,  $1.05- 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1.  1934.  Official  Order  74  fixed 
lhe  price  of  Grade  1?  milk  ta  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
dints  10c  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  27%  to  28%c;  extra, 
no  dcore,  27%  to  27  %e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score, 
•w  to  2714c;  unsalted,  best.  2814  to  -9c;  firsts, 
oq  to  27%c;  centralized,  26%  to  27c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium.  28%  to  29c; 
standards,  23  to  23%c;  brown,  best,  -0  to  -7c, 
Pacific  Coast  standards,  27  do  -7%c. 

DRESSED  TOULTRY 

Thickens  20  to  32c;  fowls,  17  to  23c;  capons, 
28%  *to  37c;  turkeys,  18  to  26c;  ducks,  14%  to 
16c;  squabs,  40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  deliver} . 

Fowls.  20  to  21c;  chickens,  18  to  2oc;  turkeys, 
14  to  25c;  ducks.  11  to  13c;  geese,  10c;  squabs, 
pair,  30  to  90c;  rabbits,  lb.,  17  to  _3c. 

FRUITS 

Annies  bu.,  Bladwins  90c  to  $1.25,  York  $1 
to  $1  25®’  Stayman  Winesaps  $1  to  $1.38.  Rome 
Beauty  n  to  $1.25,  Delicious  $1 .18  to  $1.63, 
McIntosh  $1  to  $1.50.  Northern  Spy  $l.la  to 
$1.73,  Albemarle  Pippins  $1.2a  to  $1.60.  East¬ 
ern.  bbl..  $2.60.  Peaches,  Ga.,  crate,  $-  to 
$4.75.  Strawberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  qt.,  a  to 
10c;  Jersey,  qt.,  6  to  21c. 

VEGETABLES 

A  snnrn "us  Jersey,  doz.  bchs.,  75c  to  $3.50. 

Betas  NE  C.,  bu.,  $i  to  $3.50;  Va  $2  to  $2.50. 
Beets,  State,  100-lb.  bag,  $l.l.i  to  $l.-o.  tab 
bage,  Tenn.,  white,  crate,  $1.7,i  to  $_,  Ala., 

crate,  $1.63.  Carrots,  State,  washed,  bu..  joe 
to  $1.  Cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $-  to 

Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1  to  $3.2o.  Lettuce,  N.  C., 
cratef  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Jersey,  bu._,_  30  to  7ac. 
Onions,  Texas,  yel.,  ^-lb.  bag,  <oc  to  $l.-o. 

Parsnips  Jersey,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.  Peas,  N.  C.,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.25;  Cal.,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.38;  Jersey,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.63.  Peppers,  Fla.,  crate,  7oc  to  $118. 
Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.  Squash,  Fla., 
to  $2.  White  potatoes.  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.7o 
to  $°  '“5 -  Fla.,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.25;  Maine,  180 
lbs  $5.-25  to  $5.50;  Idaho,  box,  $3;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  40c  to  $2. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.06%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
78%c;  oats,  38c;  rye,  00%c;  barley,  79%c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $16  to  $1  < ;  No.  3, 
$12  to  $13;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $-0. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  lb.,  30  to  32c;  eggs,  doz. ,  33  to  35c; 
chickens,  lb.,  35c;  string  beaus,  lb.,  10c;  apples, 
doz..  30c;  potatoes,  lb.,  5c;  cherries,  lb.,  20c, 
oranges,  doz.,  35c;  cabbage,  lb.,  be;  tomatoes, 
lb.,  16c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.)  __ 

Annies — Native  Baldwins  lac  to  $1.7o;  -McIn¬ 
tosh  75c 'to  $1.75  bu.  Va.  Yorks  $1  to  $1.15  bu. 
.Me.  No.  Spys  and  Baldwins  $2.50  to  $4  bbl. 
N.  Y.  Baldwins  U.  S.  Utility  2%-in.  up  $1  to 

^Asparagus.— Native  24  bchs.  $2.75  to  $3  crt. 
Md.  $2  to  $2.50  doz.  bchs.  N.  J.  $1.75  to  $2.o0 
doz.  bchs.  N.  Y.  $2.50  to  $3  doz.  bchs. 

Beets.— Native  cut  off  50  to  ioe  bu.  Texas 
bchs  $1  to  $1.10  %  crt.  S.  C.  24  bchs.  $1.3u  to 
$1.40  crt.  Native  beet  greens  60  to  7oe  bu. 

Broccoli. — Cal.  24  bchs.  $3  crt. 

Cabbage  — Me.  Danish  7oc  50  lbs.  Miss,  white 
$2.25  1%  bu.  S.  C.  55  to  65c  1%  bu 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  $ 1  to  Cal. 

bchs.  $11,125  to  $2.50  crt.  Ariz.  72  bobs.  $2.-5  to 
$2.40  crt.  Texas  30  to  48  bchs.  $1*10  to  $1.-5 
%  crt.  Cut  and  washed  $1.15  to  $1.35  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Cal.  fancy  $2  pony  crt. 

Celery  — Cal.  washed  3  to  ;>  doz.  $3  to  $3.o0 
%  crt.  Fla.  $2.50  to  $3.50  10-in.  crt. 

Cucumbers.— Native  h.li.  fancy  24  cukes  $1 
to  $1.75  etn. ;  50  to  60  cukes  $2.o0  to  $4.oO  bu. 
Fla.  outdoor  $2  to  $2.75  bu.  iexas  $2  to  $-.o0  bu. 

Kale. — Native  outdoor  25  to  40c  bu. 

Lettuce —Native  18  heads  h.li.  60  to  (5e  bu. 
Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  beads  $2.25  to  $2.75  crt.  N.  C. 
Romaine  $1.  Big  Boston  75c  1%  bu. 

Mushrooms. — Native  75c  to  $1,  N.  Y.  7o  to  one 
3-lb.  bskt.  „  , 

Onions. — Texas  yellow  7o  to  90c,  white  ord. 
75  to  90c  50  lbs.  „  .  _ 

Parsley.— Native  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  Texas  curly 
$1  to  $1.25  %  crt. 

Parsnips.— Native  cut  off  25  to  40c  %  bu. 

Potatoes.— Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $2  to  $2.25;  few  fancy 
$2.35  to  $2.50  100  lbs.  P.  E.  1.  $2.50  to  $2.60 
90  lbs.  Fla.  No.  1  $6.25  to  $6.50  bbl.,  $2.75  bu. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  40  to  60c  bu. 

Rhubarb. — Native  outdoor  35  to  50c  bu. 

Spinach. — Native  75c  to  $1  bu.  N.  J.  65  to 
75c  bu.  I*a.  75  to  90c  bu.  Conn.  50  to  65c  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.li.  15  to  18c  lb.  Fla.  $2 
to  $2.50  lug.  Texas  $2  to  $2.75  lug. 

Turnips. — P.  E.  I.  Rutabagas  $1.40  to  $1.50 
50  lbs. 

Butter.— Creamery  extras  27%e;  firsts  26  to 
27c  lb. 

Eggs.— Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  26e; 
extras  25c  doz.‘  White  specials  26c;  extras  25c 
doz.  Western  henneries  brown  25c;  white  24c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed,  fowls  western  4  to  6  lbs.  23 
to  25c,  3  to  4  lbs.  22  to  23c,  native  26  to  28c, 
poorer  22  to  25c.  Chickens,  roasting  30  to  33e. 
Broilers  western  24  to  3uc  native  fancy  29  to 
31c,  poorer  24  to  27c.  Ducklings  17c  lb.  Live 
poultry,  fowls  fancy  22c.  Leghorns  19  to  20c. 
Chickens  large  20  to  21c;  smaller  17  to  19c.  Leg¬ 
horns  18  to  19c.  Roosters  12  to  13c  lb.  Broilers 
large  18  to  20e;  medium  16  to  17c.  Squabs,  re¬ 
tail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  plucked  and  bled,  50 
to  75c,  mostly  60  to  65c  each. 

Cheese.— N.  Y.  held  extras  21%  to  22e;  firsts 
21  to  21  %c;  Fresh  firsts  16%e.  Western  held 
extras  21 ‘to  21%c;  firsts  20  to  20%c.  Fresh 
firsts  16c  lb. 

Dried  Beans. — N.  Y.  and  Micb.  pea  $3  to 
$3.25;  Yellow  Eyes  $5  to  $5.25;  red  kidney  $6 
to  $6.25  100-lb.  bag. 


Wool. — Supply  light,  demand  improved,  prices 
firm  to  higher. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing  34  to  35c, 
clothing  27  to  28c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  36c, 

clothing  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  38c, 

combing  34  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  38c, 

clothing  33  to  35c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  85  to  88c, 
clothing  75  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing  78  to  82c, 

clothing  70  to  73c;  %  blood  combing  69  to  72c, 

clothing  64  to  67c,  %  blood,  combing  65  to  68c, 

clothing  60  to  62c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  88  to  90c, 

clothing  80  to  82c;  %  blood,  combing  84  to  86c, 

clothing  78  to  80c;  %  blood,  combing  76  to  78c, 

clothing  72  to  74c;  %  blood,  combing  69  to  72c, 

clothing  66  to  68c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  25c  higher, 
demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $8.75  to  $9.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  light  to  moderate,  market  on 
cows  fully  25c  higher,  instances  more;  bulls  25 
to  50c  higher;  vealers  mostly  steady  to  25c 
higher;  demand  rather  slow. 

Cows, — Common  and  medium  $5  to  $6;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $3.75  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5  to  $6. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $9;  cull 
and  common  $4.50  to  $6. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly 
$5  lower;  occasional  selected  choice  $120;  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Choice,  head,  $85  to  $110;  good, 
$70  to  $85;  medium,  $55  to  $70;  common,  $40 
to  $55. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Feed  prices  have  had  a  marked  decline  lately. 
Butter  and  eggs  are  holding  steady. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  30  to  31c;  tubs,  29  to  31c; 
firsts,  27  to  28c;  country  rolls,  28  to  30c.  Cheese, 
firmer;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns.  18  to  19c;. 
limburger,  21  to  27e;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to 
28c.  Eggs,  steady;  nearby  fancy,  26c;  grade  A, 
23  to  25c;  grade  B,  -’2  to  23c:  grade  C,  19  to 
21c;  nearby  at  market,  19  to  21c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  weaker;  fowls,  22 
to  25c;  fryers,  25  to  26c:  roasters,  27  to  31c; 
broilers,  29  to  32c;  ducks,  19  to  24c;  turkeys,  26 
to  33c.  Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls,  20  to  23c; 
roosters,  15c;  broilers,  18  to  24c;  ducks,  17 
to  18c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Green¬ 
ings,  bu..  40  to  85c:  Baldwin.  50  to  85c;  Rome 
Beauty,  50c  to  $1;  King,  50c  to  $1.10;  Northern 
Spy,  McIntosh,  50c  to  $1.35.  Potatoes,  firm; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Fla.,  100-lb.  bag, 
$3.50;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.85  to  $2. 

Beans  and  Onions.  —  Beans,  stronger;  pea, 
ewt.,  $3.25;  medium,  $3.25;  marrow,  $5;  white 
kidney,  $5.75;  red  kidney,  $6;  Limas,  $9.  Onions, 
steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  Chile, 
Spanish,  50-lb.  crate,  $2.85;  green,  doz.  bchs., 
10  to  12%c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate, 
$3  to  $5;  cherries,  Cal.,  15-lb.  box,  $1.75  to  $2; 
lioneydews,  Chile,  crate,  $3;  oranges,  Cal.,  box, 
$3.50  to  $4.25;  Fla.,  $3.75  to  $5;  pineapples, 
Cuban,  crate,  $2.50  to  $3.75;  strawberries,  Del., 
32-qt.  crate,  $4.50  to  $6. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1,25  to 
$1.35;  old,  $1;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bchs.,  75c  to 
$2.25;  beans.  Miss.,  wax,  bu.,  $2.75;  green,  $1.50 
to  $2.75;  beets,  Texas,  half  crate,  $1.40  to 
$1.50;  broccoli.  Cal.,  crate.  $2.25  to  $2.50;  cab¬ 
bage,  S.  C.,  1%  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  carrots,  bu., 
60  to  75c;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25;  celery, 
doz..  50  to  70c;  cucumbers,  bskt.,  85c  to  $1.50; 
eggplant,  Fla.,  1%-bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  endive,  lb., 
25  to  28c;  lettuce,  10-lb.  bskt.,  90c;  mushrooms, 
3-lb.  bskt.,  75c  to  $1;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bchs., 
45  to  50c;  peas.  Cal.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  pep¬ 
pers,  Fla.,  1%  bu..  $1.50  to  $2.75;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  10  to  12c;  rhubarb,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.10;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
carton,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  65  to  85c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  bay,  baled,  ton,  $10.50  to 
$17;  Alfalfa,  $12  to  $18;  straw.  $8  to  $9;  wheat 
bran,  earlot,  ton,  $17;  standard  middlings,  $18; 
red-dog.  $24.50;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent, 
$29;  oilmeal.  37  per  cent,  $28.50;  gluten,  $20.60; 
hominy,  $21.90;  table  cornmeal,  bag,  $2.05; 
rolled  oats,  $2.30;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.30; 
Alfalfa,  $14;  Alsike,  $15.50;  clover,  $14. 

C.  H.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  26%  to  32%c;  eggs.  19  to  26%e;  live; 
fowls,  17  to  22c;  chickens.  20  to  26c;  turkeys, 
15  to  21c;  ducks,  14  to  17c;  dressed:  fowls,  21 
to  23%c;  chickens,  29  to  32c;  ducks,  16  to  18c. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $8.25  to  $8.50; 
good  to  choice,  $8  to  $8.15;  good,  1,300  to  1.400 
lbs.,  $7.50  to  $7.85;  medium  to  good,  1.200  to 
1,300  lbs.,  $7.15  to  $7.40;  tidy,  1.050  to  1.150 
lbs.,  $7.50  to  $8;  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs,.  $6.75 
to  $7.10;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$5.50:  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $6.85; 
common  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.75  to  $6;  heifers. 
700  to  1,100  lbs.,  $4  to  $7.75;  fresh  cows  and 
springers,  $20  to  $75. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $9.50  to  $10.25;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.30  to  $10.50;  prime  medium  weights, 
$10.00  to  $10.70;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $10.60  to 
$10.70;  good  light  yorkers,  $10  to  $10.40;  pigs, 
as  to  quality,  $9.50  to  $10;  common  to  good 
roughs,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  stags,  $3.50  to  $6.50, 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $5.35  to  $5.50;  good 
mixed,  $4,75  to  $5.25;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $3.25  to  $3.75;  culls  and  common,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  culls  to  choice  yearlings,  $4  to  $10.50; 
Spring  lambs,  $9  to  $12.50. 

Calves,  veal,  $9.50  to  $10;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $8.50. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $S  to  $8.50; 
good,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium,  $6.75  to  $7.25:  com¬ 
mon,  $6  to  $6.50:  choice,  1,100  to  1,300  lbs..  $S 
to  $8.50;  good,  $7.25  to  $8;  medium,  $7  to  $7.50; 
choice,  1.300  to  1.500  lbs.,  $8  to  $8.50;  good, 
$7.50  to  $8.  Heifers,  choice,  $7.50  to  $8;  good, 
$6.50  to  $7;  medium,  $5.50  to  $6;  common.  $4  to 
$5.  Cows,  choice,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  good.  $5.75  to 
$6.25;  common  and  medium,  $5.25  to  $5.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $3.50  to  $5.25.  Bulls,  good 
and  choice.  $6.75  to  $7.50;  cutter,  common  and 
medium,  $5.50  to  $7.25.  Vealers,  good  and 
choice,  $11  to  $11.50;  medium,  $9  to  $10;  cull 
and  common,  $6  to  $8.  Feeders  and  Stocker  cat¬ 
tle.  good  and  choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $7  to  $8; 
common  and  medium.  $5  to  $6.50;  good  and 
choice,  800  to  1,050  lbs..  $7  to  $S;  common  and 
medium,  $5  to  $6.50.  Hogs,  good  and  choice, 
160  to  180  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $11;  180  to  200  lbs., 
$10.75  to  $11;  200  to  220  lbs.,  $10.75  to  $11; 
220  to  250  lbs.,  $10.50  to  $10.75;  250  to  290 
lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.25  :  290  to  350  lbs.,  $9.50  to 
$9.75;  medium  and  good.  350  to  500  lbs.,  $8  to 
$9.  Sheep,  good  and  choice  roughs,  $7.70  to  $8; 
choice,  local  Spring,  $11.50  to  $12;  choice, 
clipped,  $10  to  $10.50;  common  and  medium,  $6 
to  $8;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 


Remodeling  the  Cellar 

A  great  many  cellars,  especially  in  this 
vicinity,  were  built  with  the  stone  foun¬ 
dation  walls  extending  down  only  to  a 
point  below  the  frost  line,  or  about  three 
feet  below  the  sills  of  the  building.  Then 
to  make  a  cellar  in  which  one  could  walk, 
they  lift  about  three  feet  of  earth  next  to 
the  cellar  walls,  and  dug  out  the  center  to 
the  required  depth.  A  cellar  of  this  type 
may  have  been  satisfactory  when  used 
for  the  purpose  of  storing  a  few  vege¬ 
tables  and  a  little  canned  fruit.  But  with 
the  coming  of  the  warm  air  furnaces, 
which  raised  the  temperature,  and  de¬ 
pleted  the  moisture,  they  became  very  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

There  are  several  methods  of  remedying 
the  situation  wtihout  very  much  expense, 
and  it  makes  a  job  which  can  be  done 
during  periods  of  unemjiloyment  in  the 
Winter  and  early  Spring  months.  One  of 
the  methods  frequently  used  is  to  dig  out 
part  of  the  earth  next  to  the  foundation 
walls,  leaving  about  a  foot  of  earth.  Dig 
down  in  a  straight  line  and  set  up  a  form 
of  plank  or  heavy  boards  about  four 
inches  from  the  earth  wall.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  earth  wall  be  dug  straight 
and  left  as  smooth  as  possible  in  order 
that  the  concrete  wall  may  be  of  uniform 
thickness.  The  form  should  extend  about 
two  inches  above  the  earth  wall  so  that 
a  layer  of  concrete  about  two  inches  thick 
may  be  put  on  top  of  the  dirt  wall.  This 
makes  a  satisfactory  job,  and  is  the  meth¬ 
od  which  shall  be  employed  in  soils  which 
have  a  tendency  to  cave  readily. 

However,  the  above  cuts  down  on  the 
room  which  might  be  available,  and  re¬ 
quires  more  materials  to  accomplish  the 
job.  So  if  the  soil  is  fairly  campact  clay 
or  gravel,  which  will  permit  digging 
straight  down  alongside  the  cellar  wall 
without  caving  before  a  concrete  retain¬ 
ing  wall  can  be  erected,  it  is  better  to  fol¬ 
low  this  method.  A  four-inch  concrete 
wall  will  hold  the  earth  in  place  in  most 
any  kind  of  soil. 

The  concrete  should  be  mixed  at  the 
ratio  of  about  six  shovels  of  good  clean 
gravel  to  one  of  Portland  cement.  The 
gravel  should  contain  a  fair  portion  of 
sand,  about  two  shovels  to  four.  If 
washed  gravel  is  used,  or  the  sand  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  amount,  it  may  be  added  in  this 
proportion.  One  barrel  of  cement  will 
lay  about  12  feet  of  four-inch  wall,  three 
feet  high.  As  many  small  stones  can  be 
worked  into  the  soft  cement,  when  the 


ELMER  WENE 

10  BREEDS 


WENE5CHICKS 

FOR  BIGGER  EGGS 
BETTER  BROILERS  ROASTERS 


Hatched  Every  Day  of  the  Year 

My  Bloodtested  Breeding  Flocks  have 
Been  carefully  bred  for  early  maturity, 
vigor,  long  life  and  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion  for  over  15  years.  My  Wyan- 
Roclts,  the  ideal  3-way  profit  breed, 
for  premium  eggs,  early  maturing 
broilers  and  medium  roasters,  reach 
broiler  age  (2%  lbs.)  10  to  15  days 
earlier  than  straight  breeds.  My  Super 
1  m  Mating  White  Leghorns  are  all  hatched 

from  Hen  breeders  and  are  headed  by 
l  V  1  fix  250-300  egg  R.O.P.  Males — with  cus- 
^  ,.pW  tomers  reporting  profits  of  $2.60  a  day 
“  and  flock  averages  of  260  eggs. 

SSS  5SKSHBS  free  dATALOff 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.l. 

Bio  Daily  Hatches 
of  COLONIAL  CHICKS 

makes  possible  QUICK  SERVICE. 
Thousands  shipped  safely  to  all  New 
England  states  every  season.  Why 
experiment  when  you  can  get  chicks 
from  the  world’s  largest  producers  at 
such  low  prices?  They  must  give  results  or  so  many 
wouldn’t  be  sold!  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  100% 
live  delivery.  Prepaid.  $6.80  per  100,  any  size  lot 
from  100  up,  buys  Standard  grade  White  Leghorns. 
Reds,  White  or  Barred  Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes.  Ail  breeds  mixed,  $5.40.  Heavy  breeds 
mixed.  $5.90.  Special  grade,  lc  per  chick  more.  Best 
Egg  grade.  3c  more.  Free  catalog  gives  complete  list, 
also  hybrids  and  sexed  chicks.  Blood  tested — approved. 
COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS. 

Box  766,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


_  ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50'  $32.50  $65 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. . . .  7.00  35.00  70 
Hed-Rock  Cross,  N.B.Reds,  W.  &B.  Min  8.00  40.00  81 
Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
cur  Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


-f* 


MSSjA  Cg22A  V&Sk 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


May  &  June  Prices,  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$6.50  $32.50  $65 
Bar.  &  \V.  Rox-R.I.  Reds  &  W.  Wyand  7.00  35.00  70 
N.  Hampshires.  Reds  &  W.  Minorcas. .  8.00  40.00  80 
H.  Mix  $6.50.  Hatches  every- MON.  &  THIJR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec. 
Hatched.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now  Catalog  free. 

THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $8-00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $5.00  Per  100 


wall  is  poured,  as  can  be  buried  without 
the  use  of  too  much  force,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  bulge  the  forms  unless  they 
are  exceptionally  well  braced.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  stones  not  only  makes  a  stronger 
wall,  but  saves  other  materials  as  well. 
I  have  found  that  an  old  steel  square 
makes  an  excellent  tool  to  run  along  the 
walls  of  the  form  as  the  concrete  is  being 
poured  and  after  the  additional  stones 
have  been  worked  into  the  wall.  This 
forces  the  stone  back  from  the  forms  and 
leaves  a  smooth  finished  surface. 

After  the  wall  has  been  built  it  is  nec¬ 
essary,  if  a  furnace  occupies  the  same 
cellar,  to  partition  off  the  part  to  be  used 
for  storing  vegetables.  This  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  very  satisfactorily  by  using 
any  rough  lumber  which  may  be  available 
and  covering  the  walls  on  one  side  with 
heavy  pasteboard  cut  from  old  cardboard 
boxes.  A  great  deal  of  this  cardboard  is 
made  with  walls  which  contain  air  spaces, 
and  makes  a  very  good  insulator.  The 
total  cost  of  remodeling  the  average  cel¬ 
lar,  using  such  materials  as  are  at  hand, 
outside  of  labor,  will  not  exceed  $10. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  a.  smith. 


Helpful  Books  for 

the  Home  Gardener 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.  .$3.50 
Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare. . .  1.50 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett .  1.15 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture, 

Louis  Graton .  1.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  R.  L.  Watts..  2.50 
Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold . 1.50 

Vegetable  Crops,  Thompson .  5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 

Seymour ;  cloth  bound  $4,  arteraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects,  W.  C.  O’Kane...  3.25 
Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

II.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  . 2.00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 

D.  J.  Edmonds  .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York. 


All  Eggs  used  from  my  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  SPECIALIZE — 
One  Breed.  One  Grade,  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  ROCKLAND.MASS. 


S^sTOCK 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lhs. 
(Bloodtested  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method.) 
Extra  quality  chicks  for  June  delivery  at  $7.00  per  100. 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog.  Chicks  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  _ 


Robert  L.CUu»er.  ^^MKIeinfcItertville.Pd 


o\,s*’s  cWc*S 


Order  Now.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  25  50  100  1000 

Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70 

Bui?  or  Bl.  Leghorns.  Anconas  ..  2.25  4.25  8.00  75 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Bui?  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

Wh.  Wyand.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

N.  H.  REDS.  Grade  A.  Guar.  lav.  2.75  5.50  10.50  IOO 
Carefully  Culled  Blood-tested  Chicks.  Full  Bred  selected 
Breeders.  Excellent  quality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CT  T  f  XT  C  BLOOD-TESTED  B.  W.  D. 
TA  J.  V —  Xxe.  >3  Antigen  Test  100 

White  Leghorns  . $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00 

Assorted  .  6.25 

SPECIAL 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00 

Add  lc  more  less  than  100.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Delivered  100%  to  your  door. 

PILLOW  POULTRY  FARM  -  DALMATIA,  PA. 


BIG  CHICKStesteo  SELECTED 


White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas.  Wt.  Langshangs, 
Silver  &  Wt.  Wyandot,  Wt,,  Buf.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  Buf. 
Orps.,  New  Hampshires  &  R.  X.  Reds.  Golden  Buf 
Minorcas,  any  breed  $2.75-25,  $5.00-50,  $9.50-100. 
Mixed  (above  breeds)  $2.25-25,  $4.00-50,  $7.50-100. 
Dark  Cornish  15c.  Bronze  Turkeys  40c.  Send  NO 
MONEY.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18th  year. 

KLINES  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  7,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


K  O  C  H’S  ?ErfEDD  CHICKS 

Wh.,  Buff  &  Bar.  Rocks.  N.  II.  and  R.  I.  Reds  $7-100; 
W.  Wyandottes  $7.50;  White  Giants  $9;  White  Leghorns 
and  White  Minorcas  $6.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

KOCH'S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Pullets— 4  wks.  old,  $30— 100.  SIB 
—50  express  shipment,  in  special  boxes.  ioo«  live  del. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


■I  ill  ■  L.  I II  u  I H II  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

rtflCWI  High  producing  Runners,  S7  for  50. 

DULAUH Ud  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS — YVh.  Iudian  Rnnners  High  Producing  strain. 
u  Satisfaction  guar.  LAKEY1EW  POULTRY  FARM, Barker, N.y. 


4  AAA  HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  WEEKLY— Our  Baby 
wUUU  Turkeys  are  noted  for  size,  plumpness,  vigor 
and  livability.  Have  proven  themselves  profit  producers. 
Prices  reasonable.  We  guarantee  safe  and  prompt  de¬ 
livery  postpaid.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Selleraville,  Pa, 


TYTH.  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS.  $3—15,  $15—100. 
’’  MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Kiehfield,  Pa. 


LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


550 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  please  inform  me  if  the 
American  Frog  Canning  Co.,  3800  Jeffer¬ 
son  Highway,  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  re¬ 
liable?  I  have  received  some  booklets  on 
frogs  from  them,  and  am  interested  in 
frog-raising,  but  would  like  to  know  if  it 
would  pay.  I  always  look  for  Publisher’s 
Desk  page  first,  for  it  is  so  interesting  to 
read  for  people  ask  your  advice  on  so 
many  things.  J.  H.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Albert  S.  Broel,  trading  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Frog  Co.,  sells  canned  frog  products, 
live  frogs  and  a  course  of  instruction  in 
frog  culture.  A  buy-back  proposition  is 
used  and  we  have  never  recommended 
such  plans.  Recently  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  criticized  the  advertising  and 
the  company  has  agreed  to  stop  represent¬ 
ing  that  the  supply  of  wild  frogs  is  either 
exhausted  or  has  been  practically  exter¬ 
minated.  It  is  alleged  that  the  frog  com¬ 
pany  advertised  that  “We  use  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  frogs  every  year  and  this  huge 
demand,  together  with  other  markets,  has 
exhausted  the  wild  supply.”  The  claim 
was  also  made  that  frog  meat  has  dietary 
value  in  diabetes  or  stomach  disorders. 
The  company  has  agreed  to  discontinue 
this  representation  and  also  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world 
and  that  the  course  of  instruction  is  given 
free  so  long  as  it  is  furnished  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  breeder  frogs  and  its  cost  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  purchase  price. 

I  received  from  the  Interstate  Sales 
Co.,  Delawanna,  N.  J.,  the  enclosed  card 
and  my  curiosity  got  the  best  of  me  as  to 
what  they  used  these  eggs  for  that  are  so 
old.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
received  anything  like  it.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  your  answer  as  I  have  asked  quite  a 
few  and  they  do  not  seem  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  E.  G.  s. 

New  York. 

The  Interstate  Sales  Co.  explain  that 
the  incubator  eggs  they  buy  are  used  for 
tanning  leather  and  by  glue  concerns. 
They  do  not  furnish  references  as  they 
claim  to  be  doing  a  cash  business.  How¬ 
ever,  the  concern  now  states  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  board  of  health  have  seized 
all  incubator  eggs  and  they  are  unable 
to  pay  for  these  eggs. 

Could  you  tell  me  if  Mrs.  Oliver  Harri- 
man,  president  of  National  Conference  on 
Legalizing  Lotteries,  is  all  right.  The  ad¬ 
dress  is  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
There  is  a  contest  on,  distributing  $60, 000 
and  to  enter  it  is  necessary  to  pay  $1  for 
membership.  If  all  right  would  like  to 
try  my  luck.  A.  b.  h. 

New  York. 

The  Post  Office  Department  passed  on 
Mrs.  Harriman’s  plan  for  raising  money 
and  permitted  her  the  use  of  the  mails 
for  it.  Later  they  concluded  it  was  a 
lottery  and  issued  orders  refusing  the  use 
of  the  mails  to  distribute  the  tickets,  but 
they  concede  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the 
completion  of  the  program  and  sending 
out  the  prizes.  The  matter  is  still  in  the 
courts  protesting  the  fraud  orders. 

The  account  I  had  against  U.  L.  Me- 
loney,  Inc.,  lias  been  settled  satisfactorily, 
and  will  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you  I  don’t  think  I  would  have  got  any¬ 
thing  out  of  them.  I  want  to  thank  you 
ever  so  much  for  helping  me  out.  You 
can  count  on  me  for  a  new  subscriber  to 
your  paper.  m.  c.  c. 

New  York. 

This  concern,  U.  S.  Meloney,  Inc.,  went 
into  liquidation  with,  it  is  said,  some 
$1,400  in  accounts  unpaid.  It  was  alleged 
that  sufficient  funds  would  be  available 
to  pay  the  outstanding  accounts.  After 
considerable  delay  the  payments  have 
been  made. 

Fifteen  patent  medicines  were  seized 
under  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
and  their  curative  claims  and  their  com¬ 
positions  were  alleged  to  be  false  and 
fraudulent.  Among  the  16  were  “Booth's 
H.vomei,”  “Anti-Itch,”  “Bralot  Rliematic 
Tablets,”  “Diaplex,”  “Four  Leaf  Clov¬ 
ers.”  “G.  S.  Alteratice  Tonic,”  “H.  P. 
Antseptic  and  Healing  Balm,”  “Hi-Test 
Catarrhal  Jelly,”  “Lacta  Kaolin  Olplia,” 
“Mentos,”  “Mother  Beach  Stomach  Tab¬ 
lets,”  “My-Kel  Tooth  Powder,”  “Quality 
Sealed  Sore  Throat  Remedy,”  “Tricas¬ 
co,”  and  “Ward’s  Vitamized  Tonic  Tab¬ 
lets.”  The  patent  medicines  under  test, 
it  is  alleged,  did  not  contain  properties 
claimed,  were  not  properly  labeled  and 
curative  claims  grossly  exaggerated. 


I  entered  into  a  contract  with  an  agent 
for  the  Atlantic  Art  Studio,  507  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  for  an  unframed  pic¬ 
ture.  When  it  was  offered  for  delivery  if. 
was  framed  and  I  refused  it  but  the  agent 
made  certain  statements  and  left  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  frame.  I  wrote  the  company 
and  asked  for  a  return  of  my  photograph 
and  to  remove  the  picture.  They  have 
not  complied  but  have  given  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  a  collection  agency,  and 
court  notices.  Can  anything  be  done  to 
stop  this  as  they  did  not  live  up  to  their 
agreement  and  I  do  not  want  the  frame. 
New  York.  a.  s. 

This  is  a  scheme  by  many  of  the  por¬ 
trait  companies  but  in  this  case  the  com¬ 
pany  has  moved  and  left  no  address. 
There  is  no  obligation  to  take  anything 
if  it  has  not  been  ordered. 

Last  Fall  my  renter,  after  sowing  his 
allotment  of  wheat,  sowed  12  or  14  acres 
of  barley  which  we  understand  was  al¬ 
lowable  if  used  for  certain  purposes.  The 
renter  left,  selling  the  growing  wheat  and 
barley  to  another  man.  What  are  my 
rights?  The  farm  was  rented  on  a  50-50 
basis.  J.  c.  B. 

Virginia. 

Since  the  person  who  rented  your  farm 
on  a  50-50  basis  left  the  farm  before  har¬ 
vesting  his  wheat  and  barley,  you  are 
certainly  entitled  to  immediate  possession 
of  the  land  and  it  would  seem  that  you 
are  also  entitled  to  all  growing  crops  on 
the  land  at  the  time  your  tenant  vacated. 

I  invested  some  money  in  mining  stock 
in  1900.  known  as  the  Happy  Jack  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  that  was  developing  a  copper 
mine  in  Southern  Alaska  and  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1907  in  Arizona.  After  the  com¬ 
pany  used  up  what  money  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  subscribed  to  develop  the  mine,  they 
did  not  find  as  much  copper  as  they  ex¬ 
pected.  They  made  another  appeal  for  $5 
or  more  to  carry  on  the  work,  but  I  did 
not  send  if.  I  have  never  heard  from  the 
company  since.  If  you  can  find  out  any 
information  about  that  company  let  me 
know.  c.  a.  M. 

New  Jersey. 

This  company  is  legally  dead.  They 
failed  to  file  any  reports  since  incorpora¬ 
tion.  did  not  pay  their  registration  and 
filing  fees  and  their  charter  expired  in 
1931.  There  is  no  record  of  any  work 
having  been  done  and  no  indication  of  the 
existence  of  the  company  at  this  time. 
There  is  no  known  value  to  the  stock. 

I  received  a  postal  card  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Inheritance  Service,  246  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  telling  me  that  they 
believe  I  am  the  person  wanted  as  an 
heir,  and  requesting  me  to  fill  out  the 
questions  on  the  back  of  card  and  mail 
same  to  them.  The  questions  made  me 
believe  that  this  is  some  kind  of  a  racket. 
They  ask  present  address,  age,  mothers 
maiden  name,  insurance,  bank  account 
pass  book  number,  employer,  if  ever  in  an 
accident  and  a  description  of  self.  Now 
this  all  sounds  funny  to  me,  so  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  you  if  you  ever  heard  of  them. 
Massachusetts.  c.  g.  s. 

Sometimes  concerns  of  this  kind  take  a 
long  chance  that  you  may  be  the  party 
wanted  as  an  heir  to  some  forgotten  bank 
account.  It  rarely  materializes.  We  have 
on  file  a  complaint  where  a  party  sent  full 
replies  to  the  questions  and  submitted  his 
school  certificate.  Two  years  later  the 
concern  wrote  again  for  the  identical  in¬ 
formation  and  still  ignored  the  requests 
for  the  return  of  the  certificate  and  noth¬ 
ing  further  could  be  elicited  from  them. 
We  do  not  know  what  their  plan  is  but  if 
one  is  heir  to  a  property  the  lawyers  in 
charge  will  do  the  necessary  work  to  es¬ 
tablish  identity.  We  could  not  favor  giv¬ 
ing  the  full  details  demanded  without 
more  definite  proof  that  the  concern  was 
authorized  to  receive  them. 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  I  received  the 
$50  about  which  I  wrote  you.  I  invested 
the  money  hoping  to  get  a  good  position 
as  customs  or  immigration  officer  but  my 
height  proved  to  be  my  misfortune.  I 
had  written  the  company  many  times 
trying  to  get  a  refund  as  I  could  see  no 
use  in  completing  tlveir  course.  It  was 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  I  did  this  and 
today  I  have  a  check  for  the  full  amount 
I  invested.  I  cannot  find  words  to  thank 
you  enough  for  this  kindness  you  have 
done  me.  n.  e.  t. 

Maine. 

This  refund  was  made  because  of  the 
evident  misunderstanding  the  reader  had 
in  regard  to  the  entire  matter  but  as  we 
have  said  before  and  now  repeat,  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  possible  to  get  refunds  where  a  con¬ 
tract  has  been  signed.  If  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  can  be  proved  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  demand  refund  but  this  would  usually 
have  to  come  through  court  action  which 
is  expensive.  Read  all  contracts  and  re¬ 
ceipts  before  signing. 


June  13,  1936 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

PFNNA  cnprD  v[orn  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  a  breeder 
I  LilTlin.  surtltvistu  that  lias  been  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWT>  by  the  Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  tost  in  tho  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg.  Pa.  That’s  why  our  CHICK 
sales  increased  00%  last  season. 

June  and  July  Prices  —  Order  Now.  100  1 000 

White  Leghorns  “Big  Type.”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs”  .  $9.25  $90.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  White  Rocks  “True  to  Type”  .  9.75  95.00 

White  Wyandottes —  R.  I.  Reds  “None  Better”  .  9.75  95.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  “Penna  Supervised”  .  10.25  100.00 

Special  Accredited  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  eggs  come  direct 

thru  University  New  Hamp.:  No  reactors  for  10  years .  13,75  135.00 

Heavy  Assorted  “no  Leghorns”  .  7.50  75.00 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  accurate”  .  12.95  127.50 

RED- ROCK-SEX- LINK  Cockerels  “95%  accurate”  .  7.95  77.50 

Send  Only  2o  per  Chick:  Balance  C.  O.  L>. ;  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Add  14 o  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN.  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatohery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


Mountain  Home  Chicks 

MOUNTAIN  BRED  VITALITY 

FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS  —  HAND  SELECTED  —  LEG  BANDED 
20,000  STURDY  CHICKS  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

SEND  *2°°  PER  100 

and  pay  your  postman  balance  C.  O.  D.  on  arrival  any  date  you  specify. ^ 

Postage  Prepaid  —  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed  mo 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  “Big  Type  York  County  Stock” .  S7  00 

WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  8  00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  “Super  Grade-Tested  by  Tube  Agglutination  Test”.  .  8  75 

RED-ROCK  SEX  LINK  PULLETS  —  95%  Accurate .  . 10  05 

RED-ROCK  SEX  LINK  COCKERELS  —  95%  Accurate .  . 7'qs 

HEAVY  ASSORTED,  FOR  BROILERS  .  .  7  ™ 

HEAVY  AND  LIGHT  ASSORTED  . . .  675 

NO  SEXING  DONE  —  NOT  A  SINGLE  PULLET  REMOVED 
Add  yz c  per  Chick  for  Orders  Less  Than  100  Chicks.  Order  Now  From  Ad. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKERIES 

■■  (Eight  Years  of  Selective  Breeding)  Box  N,  LEWISTOWN.  PA.  ana 


BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $7.00  $32.50  $65 

».  C._Reds_and  Barred  Rocks  .  7. 00  35.00  70 


CATALOG. 


Buff  &  W.  Rocks.  W.  W.van.  Bl.  Minorcas.  Anconas  7.50  37.50  75 

White  &  Buff  Minorcas.  N.  H.  Rods  .  8.00  40.00  80 

W.  &  Bl.  Giants,  W.  Brahamas,  Buff  Orpingtons  ..10.00  50.00  100 

Mixed  Chicks  .  6.00  30.00  60 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  Method.  100%  live  arrival 

postpaid.  You  can  pay  more — but  you  can’t  buy  better  Chicks  at  _ . 

any  price.  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CASH  DISCOUNT  &  24-PAGB 
MAPLE  LAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  T.  EH  RENZELLER,  BOX  R,  McA LIST ER VI LLE  PA 


1  4 
DAY 
G  U AR¬ 
AN  T  E  E 


HILLP0Ta»jit“CHICKS 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
3  WEEK  OLD  CHICKS 


R.  I.  REDS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


White  Leghorn  Pullets— 4,  6,  8,  12  Weeks  Old 

All  from  Blood-Tested  Stock.  100%  Live  Dolivery  Guaranteed.  Write  Today  for  Chick  Book. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  1  Milford  Road  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


BIG  REDUCTION 

For  June  Chicks 

»  LEGHORNS . $7.00  per  100 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  a  *  a  $9.00  per  100 

SF.ND  FOR  PRICES  AND  CATALOG.  RO. 


and  UP 


EARLE  POULTRY  FARM  •  IRVERSTOtOn.  PR. 


Ctfiottml  If&vtxt 


New  Hampshire 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  instate — kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  “no  molt’’  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  are 
high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  and  EGGS— from  “high  record"  R.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  State  accredited, 
BWD  free— no  reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today! 


COLONIAL  FARM 


BOX  104 

Harry  Chesebro,  Prop. 


PEMBROKE,  N.H. 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOOO-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  IOO%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  1000  lilSSHWWI 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.00  $30.00  $60.00  -  IuaILUUUI 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX.  R.  I.  REDS .  6.75  33.75  67.50  W!WI3!ITW 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R,  —  COCOLA  M  US.  PA. 

/ciWLAMDS  LAM  ECO  STRAIH  ENGLISH  lEOHORHfc 

/  ELEVEN  GENERATIONS 

fj  of  two  to  six  •  year  -  old 

/  blood-tested  breeders  back  ■  I7TyW7|kVJ1  c’Qf 
Yf  of  each  chick,  assures  you  F  E-VA*/ ^ 

J  of  high  livability  in  the  lay-  «  - “•-v* — j 

pens.  29  years  service  to  New  England  farmers.  Catalog.  It 

10%  DISCOUNT  ON  ALL  ORDERS  BOOKED  THREE  WEEKS  AHEAD,  fl 

PEARSON’S  NES-To-TJ  Box  R  KEENE,  N.  II.  fl 


FOR  I 

VIGOR/ 
HARDY/ 

NORTHERN. 
STOCK 


s' 

EVERY 

HW  CHICK 

'26  to  30  oz. 

EGGS 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

June  1,  8,  15,  22,  29  —  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).. $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.25  8.00  38.00  75.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  4.50  8.50  41.00  80.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


N ACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  Foundation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  EVERPAY  Strain  Brown  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65  00 

BARRED  ROCKS  700  35.00  70.W 

R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED  . ••6.50  325()  65(W 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safa  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  .  BOX  R,  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


If  wo  are  to  believe  whnt  they  write  in  to  us- 

The  BLUEBEARD  PRECISION  STROPPER 

Is  the  Stropper  you  want. 

We  know  it’s  good.  But  owners 
tell  us  it’s  a  lot  better  than  that. 

They  like  it  because  it  gives  a 
smooth-gliding  blade-edge 
every  day,  and  makes 
blades  last  almost  be¬ 
yond  belief. 

The  Bluebeard  puts 
even  penny  blades  on 
their  good  behavior 
for  a  long  while. 

For  standard  dou¬ 
ble-edge  blades. 

Get  Yours  Today. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't 
the  Bluebeard  send  us 
$1.50  by  check,  Postal 
or  Express  Money  Or¬ 
der,  and  we’ll  mail  it 
postpaid. 

THE  BEAUDSLEY  &  WOLCOTT  MFC.  CO. 
AVaterbury,  Conn. 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 

have  a  place  tor  them. 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

109  years 
in  busi¬ 
ness. 


EGG 

MARKETING 

Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs  — FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St., _  New  York,  N,  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


BEE  HIVES 


Cheaper  than  the  lum¬ 

ber  COSTS  YOU.'  We 
manufacture  a  com¬ 
plete  line,  using  soft 
White  Pine,  also  comb 
foundation.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  THE  WALTER 
T.  KEI.LEY  COMPANY,  Paducah,  Kentucky 

nA  7f\n  BLADES.  15— 25c.  75-SI.  State  type. 
|\  mm  TC  Guaranteed.  Kirby  Go««  E.  Chatham,  >•  x. 

D  \  DTC  FOK  OF. ECO  PLANTS,  10S  OFF. 
rAKl  JAV  UKEIIEK  COUP.,  Ill  Sth  Are..  A.  T  C. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Sc  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  iigure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
lo  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,’  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WOMAN  COMPETENT,  white.  Protestant, 
houseworker.  cook,  waiting,  some  lamidry: 
onlv  those  wanting  permanent  position,  without 
incumbrances:  full  particulars;  small  estate, 
Long  Island:  -wages  $30.  BOX  21 «,  Smith  town 
Branch,  L.  I.;  X.  Y. _ _ _ 

-iy  \XTFD _ Couple  for  general  work  on  poultry 

farm  "in  Central  Jersey:  permanent  position, 
room  and  board.  $30  monthly:  answer  fail  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  2050,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CLEAN.  WILLING  young  man.  Scandinavian 
preferred,  wanted  on  small  dairy  farm:  must 
he  good  dry-liand  milker  and  willing  to  help 
with  farm  work;  state  references,  wages  wanted. 
K  HERMAN SEN,  Box  798,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANT  AT  L-  AROUND  farm-hand,  reliable:  $30. 
CLIFFORD  TIEBBELL.  South  Otselic,  N.  Y. 

WANTED _ Couple  on  Long  Island  poultry  farm: 

steady  work:  full  particulars  and  wages  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2074,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _____ 

f  \ 'RPF'VTETi  REPAIR  form  buildings:  must 
have  references.  AVrite  It.  D„  394  Hacketts- 
towtt,  N.  J.  >  _ 


YOUNG  OR  MIDDLE-AGED  woman  for  .Tuly  and 
August  at  Summer  home  in  the  Berkshires  of 
Massachusetts  tc  help  with  cooking  and  general 
housework  in  adult  family  of  three:  opportunity 
for  a  refined  woman  with  Christian  fnnnly  for 
the  Summer  months  at  low  wages.  Address 
GEO.  J.  CROSSMAN.  215  Astor  St..  Newark, 
N.  .1.  _  1 

FARM-HAND.  SINGLE,  small  farm  or  horses: 

industrious,  reliable.  FRANK  MILLER,  .>07 
E.  73rd  St..  New  York  City.  _ 

WANTED — Teamster,  middle-aged,  married,  no 
objection  to  one  child:  Northern  New  Jerscj  , 
sixtv  dollars  a  month,  house,  fuel  and  other 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  207(1,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  FOR  general  farm  work.  $15  per  month, 
room  and  board.  AUGUST  TIANDKE,  Cairo, 
4.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  teamster  and  milker  $25  per 
month,  room  and  board:  also  young  man 
helper  on  milk  route,  milk-room  and  able  to 
milk:  $20  per  month:  no  drifters.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2078.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  COOK,  accustomed  infant; 

seashore  Summer:  write  age.  nationality,  sal¬ 
ary;  references.  ADA'ERTISER  20S0,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER.  FARMER,  married,  no  children. 

age  about  40:  Protestant  preferred:  small  es¬ 
tate.  owner’s  Summer  home:  pheasants,  chick¬ 
ens,  2  cows,  vegetable  and  flower  gardens:  all 
modern  equipment  and  living  quarters:  wife  to 
do  laundry:  references  and  experiences  import¬ 
ant.  ADVERTISER  20S2,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man  to  do  general  farm  work, 
steady  job  for  right  man.  ADA’ERTISER 
2083.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  -lob  as  herdsman  on  largo  dairy 
farm:  single.  I.  C.  S.  student.  ELLSWORTH 
ANDRUS.  Ulster,  Pa. 


roiTLTRYMAN,  SOBER.  middle-aged.  with 
many  years  experience  with  chickens  wants 
position:  can  build:  take  full  charge.  ADA^ER- 
TISER  2084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmhand.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2080.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  small  broiler  farm;  woman 
do  light  housework:  man  he  generally  useful; 
state  particulars,  ADVERTISER  2088,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN  for  general  housework  and 
cooking;  family  of  three;  10-year-old  child; 
must  he  neat,  willing,  capable  and  fond  of 
children;  good  salary  and  home  for  the  right 
person.  Dll.  DONALD  F.  GIBSON,  75  AVest  St., 
Danbury,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  regular  farm  and  dairy  work, 
single,  salary  $5  per  week  and  board;  prefer 
no  smoking.  EDWIN  C.  LARRY,  1’leasantville, 
N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  SINGLE  man  for  general  farm¬ 
ing;  one  who  lias  patience  to  teach  two  hoys 
correct  methods.  ADVERTISER  2001,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVAN  TED — Farm-hand,  30  to  45.  white,  single. 

strong,  sober,  good  home;  $12  month.  AD- 
A'ERTISEIt  2004.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Couple  for  farm  near  Middletown, 
N.  Y.;  woman  good  cook  and  housekeeper; 
man  assist  milking,  farming,  etc.;  good  year- 
round  home  for  right  couple:  $50  month.  C.  J. 
VERMILYE,  AYinterton.  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Single  man  on  dairy  farm.  $4  week 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  210],  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  PROTESTANT  couple,  refined 
American,  estate  Northern  New  Jersey,  care 
garden,  lawn,  etc.;  good  home,  share  profits.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2097.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Handyman,  farm-raised.  $15-$20 
monthly;  painting,  garden,  lawn,  etc.:  give 
age.  height,  weight,  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER 
2008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL.  WHITE.  experienced  in  housework,  small 
apartment:  one  child.  AIRS.  FINKELHOR, 
118-80  Aletropolitan  Ave.,  Kew  Gardens,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN.  dairy  farm,  no  smoking  or 
liquor:  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  room, 
hoard,  washing.  G.  L.  HESELTON,  Johnson, 
N.  Y. 


AA’AXTED — Married  man  with  working  son,  good 
milkers,  teamster,  tractor,  truck  operator,  ca¬ 
pable,  steady,  honest;  good  wages  and  privileges. 
R.  E.  L.,  care  General  Delivery,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 


NURSE,  INTELLIGENT,  experienced  for  chil¬ 
dren.  aged  two  months,  three  and  four  years; 
sixtv  dollars.  AIRS.  STONE,  Lake  AYaceabuc, 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Capable,  experienced  couple  by  fami¬ 
ly  of  two  adults  and  two  small  children;  wife, 
general  housework,  cook,  wait  table;  man,  gar¬ 
dener,  handy,  chickens,  drive;  state  age,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  other  particulars:  sixty  dollars 
monthly.  P.  H.  MARESI,  Central  A’alley,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYAIAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
wishes  situation.  JANSEN,  43-17  217th  St., 
Bay  side,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  AIAN,  26,  operate  modern  machinery, 
hand  or  machine  milker,  crops,  steam  boiler, 
milk  route  driver;  state  wages  and  work.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRONG  17  YEAR  Protestant  high  school  boy, 
mechanical  ability,  fond  of  animals  but  no 
experience,  wants  good  farm  home  at  once  for 
Summer;  willing  work  hard  at  small  pay.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2112,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AIAN,  29.  likes  to  work  on  farm;  do 
not  drink  or  smoke.  ADA’ERTISER  2110,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  AIAN  wants  job  on  farm;  some  experi¬ 
ence;  reliable.  ADVERTISER  2111,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Have  You  a  Farm 
For  Sale? 

If  you  want  to  sell  or  rent  your  farm,  try  a 
little  advertisement  in  this  column.  Alore  than 
250.000  farmers  read  THE  RURAL  NEAV- 
YORKER  each  week.  Some  of  these  readers  are 
looking  for  just  the  kind  of  a  place  you  have  to 
offer.  Tell  these  readers  about  your  property 
and  you  will  probably  find  a  quick  customer  for 
it.  Alany  readers  report  quick  sales  from  these 
little  classified  advertisements.  It  is  worth  your 
while  to  give  it  a  trial.  Just  write  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  your  property,  count  tlie  number  of 
words  and  figure  the  cost  at  eight  cents  for  each 
word.  Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with 
your  order.  Advertisements  of  real  estate  agents 
and  dealers  are  not  accented  for  this  department. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in  New 
Jersey;  substantial  amount  of  land;  buildings 
not  verv  modern;  mail  full  details,  price  and  lo¬ 
cation  to  BOX  76,  Hudson  Terminal  Annex,  New 
York  City. 


FOE  SALE — 03  acres  rolling  farm  land.  15  acres 
woodlot,  9-room  stone  house.  Summer  house, 
bank  barn,  pig  and  chicken  houses,  other  out¬ 
buildings;  8  cows,  3  horses,  pigs,  chickens; 
electric,  water,  in  house  and  barn,  at  Bueks- 
ville.  Bucks  County.  Pa.  ADA'ERTISER  2045, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  house.  8  rooms,  bath,  all 
improvements,  well  furnished;  between  Ithaca 
and  Elmira.  N.  one  acre  land.  ADELAIDE 

BJUR,  45  So.  4th  St.,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


C5  ACRES,  STREAAI,  orchards,  woodland,  8-room 
house,  electric.  running  water;  $3,900. 
CHARLES  GUTIIINGER,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


AY  ANTED  —  Small  farm  equipped  for  poultry- 
raising;  please  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


15  1/3  ACRES  of  timber  land  for  sale,  near  El¬ 
mer,  N.  J.,  near  Harding  Highway;  surveyed, 
clear  title;  $15  per  acre.  ELTON  J.  NEAV- 
KIRK,  OAvner,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  of  buying, 
small  farm,  Putnam  or  Dutchess  County  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  2104,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two-family  house.  Cherry  Valley 
village,  improvements,  porches,  double  garage, 
garden,  shade,  high  elevation;  photo;  $2,600. 
BOX  14,  Cherry  A’alliey,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — $6,000,  terms;  wonderful  beauty 
spot,  waterfalls,  lake,  9-room  house.  100  miles 
New  York.  BLAKE  &  DUNKELBURG,  Seely- 
ville,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Farm,  about  $300  down;  large  house. 
FROG  EL,  1442  Charlotte  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS'  AVANTED  on  farm:  home  cooking, 
modern  conveniences;  near  Asbury  Park.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2015,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  AA’ANTED  in  country  home.  St. 

Lawrence  County.  J.  CRANDALL,  Canton, 
N.  Y. 


HEALTH,  PLEASURE,  for  your  children,  Prot¬ 
estant  country  home,  good  care;  $6  Aveekly. 
ADVERTISER  2081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  AVANTED.  pleasant  farm,  reason¬ 
able.  BLANCHE  BIGELOAV,  Riehville,  N.  Y. 


FAMILY  4  ADULTS,  2  children,  interested 
spending  Summer  on  farm,  with  modern 
plumbing,  within  commuting  distance:  near 
swimming;  prefer  no  other  boarders;  Avrite  de¬ 
tails  and  rate.  DUFFY,  493  8th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AA’IDOAV  Avould  like  refined. 

companionable  widow,  or  maiden  lady  of 
means,  make  home  Avith  her.  ADA’ERTISER 
2087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  COUNTRY  family  would  care  for  2 
children,  6-12  years;  $S  weekly.  ADA'ERTIS¬ 
ER  2089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOL'NG  MAN  wants  board  on  farm:  willing  to 
do  light  chores.  ROBERT  BRODER,  229  AVest 
36th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  AVANTED — Alan,  some  knowledge  chick¬ 
ens.  repairs:  opportunity  advancement.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2103,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


HOUSEWORK,  PLAIN  country  home,  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.  BOX  183,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Experienced  farmer-gardener,  handy¬ 
man:  married;  send  copy  of  references.  BOX 
65,  AVashingtou,  Conn. 


AA’OMAX,  COOK  for  10  men;  no  beds;  $40;  total 
abstainer:  mail  copies  of  references.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2X05,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  MECHANIC,  milker.  $40.  board; 

total  abstainer;  mail  copies  of  references.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2106,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELECTRICIAN,  MILKER.  $40.  board;  total  ab¬ 
stainer:  mail  copies  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’AXTED — Single  man,  good  milker,  willing 
worker  clean  habits,  $25  Summer.  $20  A\' in¬ 
fers.  board,  washing.  PERCY  TAYLOR,  Frank¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  tlie  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


Situations  Wanted 


AVANTED — .Tolls  for  boys  on  farms,  estates  and 
care  of  grounds  and  gardens:  ages  from  14  to 
18  years;  wages  for  hoys  with  one  or  more  years 
of  farm  or  estate  experience  $10  to  $20  a  month 
and  carfare:  inexperienced  pupils  will  work  for 
board,  carfare  and  $5  a  month:  give  references 
with  first  letter.  Address  It.  P.  ARMSTRONG, 
Agricultural  Department,  Newtown  High  School, 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


MAN.  26,  CHRISTIAN,  some  experience  general 
farming,  milking,  teamster,  woodsman,  handy 
with  hand  tools;  2  years  greenhouse;  employer’s 
death  reason  for  change;  references;  desire  sober 
employer,  good  homo,  evenings  from  6  off:  you 
state  ‘wages.  CHARLES  DETAVEILER,  Rt.  2, 
Minnisink  Road,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


MAN,  EXPERIENCED  in  dairying,  poultry- 
raising.  gardening,  wishes  position;  married, 
one  child.  ADA'ERTISER  2073,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  30,  single,  experience  in  agri¬ 
culture,  dairy,  poultry  certificate,  florist  work; 
excellent  recommendation,  willing  worker,  non- 
intoxicant.  desire  employment  on  private  es¬ 
tate.  institution,  or  modern  dairy  farm.  FRANK 
CKAYEK.  363  10th  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  AVITH  working  son  seeks  position 
managing  farm  proposition;  life  experience 
cattle,  horses,  swine,  poultry,  fruit:  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADA’ERTISER  2090,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  AA’ANTED — Young  American  wishes 
position  as  test-cow  milker,  milker  or  barn 
man;  have  best  of  reference  and  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  NORRIS  LOAVE,  Rt.  1,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 


YOUNG  AVOMAN  with  years  of  experience  on 
poultry  farm  would  like  position  packing  eggs; 
<an  qualify  for  any  poultry  Work.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TOSITION,  farm  or  estate,  bachelor. 

42.  general  construction  experience.  12  years 
poultry  and  cattle  experience.  ADVERTISER. 
2096,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  rOULTRYMAN  wants  responsible  job; 

full  experience:  references.  ADVERTISER 
2099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYAIAN,  single,  wants 
position;  thoroughly  experienced.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ABOUT  71-ACRE  farm,  more  or  less;  good 
house  and  tobacco  barn  and  other  outbuildings; 
located  in  Ironsides,  Md.;  a  good  buy  for  $3,500. 
Apply  to  AIRS.  M.  E.  CLEMENTS,  Ironsides, 
Aid. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  118-acre  farm,  stone  house. 

large  barn:  reasonable.  CORSON,  (Alount 
Grove),  Califon,  N.  J. 


12-ROOAI  HOUSE  consisting  of  two  bathrooms, 
three  kitchens,  two  living-rooms,  four  bed¬ 
rooms,  dining-room:  furnace,  electricity,  city 
water,  new  plumbing  throughout:  another  build¬ 
ing  large  enough  for  an  eight-room  house,  now 
used  as  garage:  corner  property,  large  plot,  high 
location;  lowest  tax  rate  in  Greene  County:  fine 
public  bathing  beach;  factories;  suitable  for  all- 
vear  boarding  house  or  two-family:  very  reason¬ 
able:  further  particulars,  SCHAIACIITENBEEG, 
Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


niGHLY  PKODUCTIA'E  dairy  farm  on  milk 
route  near  Ballston  Spa:  convenient  to  good 
markets,  church  and  schools;  will  sell  equipped 
for  running.  ADVERTISER  2075,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OWNER.  50-ACRE  farm,  sell  cheap;  buildings; 

between  Ripley  and  Sherman.  N.  Y.  II.  AArEB- 
STER.  R.  D.  1.  Ripley,  X.  Y. 


FARAI.  165  ACRES,  good  soil,  near  milk  station, 
40  head  livestock;  price  to  sell.  AVrite  PETER 
LASCO.  Forest  City.  Pa. 


ATTRACTIVE  DUTCHESS  farm,  three  hundred 
acres,  suitable  for  New  York  business  man 
with  farming  inclinations;  spacious  house,  mod- 
ernly  equipped,  barns,  tenant  house:  one  mile 
new  Taconic  Parkway;  panoramic  views  Hud¬ 
son  A’alley  and  Catskills;  will  divide.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2077,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 10-acre  farm,  6-room  house,  small 
barn,  2  chicken  coops,  pump  in  house  and 
other  small  buildings:  price  $5,500;  private  own¬ 
er.  Address  A.  INGRAM,  AA’hite  House  Station, 
N.  J. 


5  ACRES  AND  house  for  sale.  River  Edge.  N. 

.T.  ADVERTISER  2079,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  by  owner,  a  large  nice  house  in 
good  repair,  two-car  garage,  about  an  acre  of 
land,  in  New  Berlin.  N.  Y.:  house  has  elec¬ 
tricity,  city  water  and  is  on  good  road  about  10 
minutes’  walk  from  stores,  post  office  and 
school;  this  place  would  make  a  nice  home  for 
a  retired  farmer  or  family  having  children  of 
school  age:  cash  price  $2,000.  BOX  194,  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y. 


FARAI  AND  SUNOCO  gas  station  for  sale;  on 
two  highways;  good  business;  selling  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill  health:  price  SS.900.  JOHN  MEN- 
SAK,  It.  D.  1.  I’erkasie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Four-room  house,  barn,  garage, 
chicken  house,  three  acres  land,  near  State 
road:  seventy-five  miles  from  New  York. 

AKSEL  RASMUSSEN.  New  I’altz,  N.  Y.  ■ 


SKANEATELES  I.AKE — Prettiest  of  the  Finger 
Lakes,  wonderful  view,  pretty  Summer  or 
year  around  home;  private,  quiet,  healthful, 
restful:  conveniences;  5  acres;  $2,700.  A.  C. 
CATER.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


AIUST  SELL — 25  acres.  7 -room  house,  near  Sara¬ 
toga:  electricity,  telephone,  water,  cement 
road;  $2,500.  $1,500  down.  ADVERTISER  20S5, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 8-room  house,  bath,  electricity, 
furnished.  AYrite  BOX  63,  Roxbury.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 235  acres,  good  buildings,  fully 
equipped:  for  information  write  SILAS 

GRAA'ES.  AVest  Burke.  A’ermont. 


1  ACRE,  6-ROOAI  tourist  house,  gas,  electric, 
hath,  garage,  fruit,  garden,  near  Barnegat  on 
Atlantic  City  Highway;  bargain.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Farm,  about  60  acres,  level  fields, 
no  stone;  stock,  good  buildings,  water,  ma¬ 
chinery,  woodlot.  brook:  State  road.  Northern 
Jersey.  ADVERTISER  2092,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARAI  AVANTED,  S  rooms,  plenty  of  grounds, 
altitude,  near  a  lake  or  stream  on  property; 
within  commuting  distance  of  New  Y'ork  City; 
advise  full  sale  price  and  also  renting  cost.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  AA'AXTED — Quiet  farm  home.  S7 
week.  AIRS.  BERT  CLEAIENS,  Crooked  Creek, 
Pa. 


FURNISHED  ROOAIS  for  rent  on  hillside  farm 
by  the  week;  reasonable.  ROSE  AIULLER, 
Alilford,  N.  J. 


SPEND  YOUR  vacation  early  in  beautiful  Cher¬ 
ry  Valley  at  Clifford’s  Old  Homestead.  Aladi- 
son.  X.  X.;  all  improvements  and  the  very  best 
meals;  boating,  fishing,  canoeing  right  on  farm; 
Greyhound  buses  stop  at  our  door:  for  refer¬ 
ences  we  refer  you  to  the  editor  of  this  paper 
who  has  been  our  guest:  rates  verv  reasonable. 
A.  AY.  CLIFFORD,  Prop. 


AA'AXTED — Two  rooms  with  kitchen  privileges, 
or  cottage  on  farm:  reasonable:  cleanliness  es¬ 
sential;  write  particulars.  TOBIAS',  1174  For¬ 
est  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE  AA'ANT  board.  Alaine  or  New  Hamp¬ 
shire:  swimming,  canoeing;  separate  cabin; 
state  terms  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER, 
2109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE  —  DeLaval  milker,  4  units,  nearly 
new,  large  capacity  motor  and  pump,  com¬ 
plete  with  pipe  for  50  head.  TOROIIILL  FARM, 
AA’ashingtonville,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Used  tractors  with  caterpillar  tread, 
with  or  without  equipment,  any  condition; 
what  have  you.  state  make,  condition  and  price. 
ADA’ERTISER  2071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  Battery  brooders.  S.  TUCKER.  Sea- 
ford,  Del. 


AVANTED — Leslies  Boys  and  Girls  AA'eeklv,  old 
Dime  Novels.  AIAROSKE.  4133  57  th  St., 

AA’oodside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Small  melodian  or  organ,  cheap  for 
cash.  A.  N.  KING,  84-29  Kendrick,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


PURE  VERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5  pound  pail 
$1.10,  2  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25.  postpaid; 
creamed  for  sandwiches.  FRANK  AIAN CHES¬ 
TER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


FINE  HONEY.  60-lb.  can  clover  blend  (liquid) 
$5.60  here;  10  lbs.  dePvered  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 
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dt  Out  •  •  A  GUIDE  for 
PRODUCTION  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  L.  F .  Payne,H.M.  Scott 

i  HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  px'oducing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts— Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  D  ES  C  R I B  ES :  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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i  Novel  Cutworm  Remedy 

Last  Spring  cutworms  were  very  ti'ou- 
blesome  in  our  locality.  In  my  garden 
they  destroyed  Gladiolus  shoots  iu  heart¬ 
rending  fashion.  I  tried  trapping  them 
in  the  early  morning.  I  also  dug  up 
many  with  a  trowel  near  plants  that  had 
been  injured.  Other  plants  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  stiff  paper  collars  and  pieces  of 
metal  but  every  morning  showed  damage 
in  spite  of  these  precautions  and  efforts. 

Then  I  stumbled  on  a  plan  that  rid  the 
garden  completely  of  them  where  it  was 
tried.  Not  one  plant  was  injured  after 
its  application.  After  weeding  the  bed, 
and  loosening  the  surface  with  a  hand 
weeder,  during  which  work  many  cut¬ 
worms  were  found  and  killed,  I  applied  a 
.liberal  dressing  of  dry  hardwood  ashes  on 
■the  surface.  My  object  was  fertilizing  the 
plants.  I  had  not  thought  of  cutworms 
until  later.  During  the  night,  when 
alone  cutworms  are  active,  a  steady  but 
gentle  shower  of  rain  fell  for  about  an 
hour.  This  water  dissolved  the  potash 
from  the  ashes  and  made  so  strong  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  lye  that  being  highly  caustic  it 
“burned"  the  worms  to  death.  In  the 
morning  I  found  numerous  cutworm 
corpses  over  which  I  shed  no  tears.  From 
that  time  forward  no  other  cutworms  or 
their  work  were  found  wherever  the 
ashes  were  applied. 

In  order  to  have  this  method  work  it  is 
essential  that,  the  ashes  be  wetted  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  caustic  potash,  so  unless  there 
happens  to  be  a  rain  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  application  of  ashes  the  bed 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  by  sprin¬ 
kling  with  the  hose. 

Where  sprinkling  cannot  be  done  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  get  rid  of  cutworms 
is  to  use  poisoned  food.  The  grubs  are 
very  partial  to  tender  young  clover  or 
grass  (such  as  lawn  clippings),  so  where 
these  are  available  some  may  be  gathered 
iu  early  evening,  sprinkled  with  water 
and  then  dusted  with  paris  green  or  ar¬ 
senate  of  lead  powder  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  teaspoon  to  the  bushel  of  clover, 
preferably  chopped  up  more  or  less.  After 
thoroughly  mixing  the  ingredients  the  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  dropped  in  little  “pinches” 
all  around  the  grassy  edges  of  beds  and 
here  and  there  all  through  the  beds.  Two 
or  three  applications  at  intervals  of  a 
day  or  two  will  get  rid  of  the  creatures. 

M.  G.  IvAINS. 


Extracted  Honey  Without 
An  Extractor 

For  the  man  with  a  few  colonies  of  bees 
who  does  not  care  to  invest  in  an  extrac¬ 
tor,  this  method,  if  followed  carefully  will 
provide  a  means  of  obtaining  strained 
honey,  which,  while  it  will  be  somewhat 
darker  and  not  maketable  to  wholesale 
purchasers  will  nevertheless  retain  its 
flavor  and  other  qualities.  Use  just 
starters  of  thin  super  foundation,  about 
one-quarter  full  depth  in  unwired  frames, 
placing  the  supers  containing  them  over 
an  excluder  and  allow  the  bees  to  build 
them  out  as  they  will.  After  the  combs 
are  filled  and  capped,  remove  from  the 
hive,  cut  out  the  entire  combs  from  the 
frames  and  drop  them  in  a  preserve  ket¬ 
tle.  In  the  meantime  you  should  have  a 
small  metal  wash  tub  or  boiler  on  the 
fire  and  partly  filled  with  water.  Put 
four  bricks  in  the  bottom  of  this  and 
lower  the  kettle  onto  these  bricks,  thus 
making  a  sort  of  double  boiler.  The  ket¬ 
tle  may  be  filled  with  combs  as  they  will 
melt  down  to  about  half  their  original 
bulk.  From  this  point  care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  to  not  overheat  the  honey.  A 
candy  thermometer  must  be  used  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  above  160  degrees  at  any 
time  and  the  honey  and  wax  as  it  melts 
should  not  go  above  150  degrees.  When 
it  reaches  this  point  the  heat  must  be 
cut  so  that  water  and  honey  are  both  150 
degrees.  This  temperature  must  be  held 
until  honey  and  wax  are  separated  (two 
hours  or  more,  according  to  quantity)  the 
wax  coming  to  the  top.  Remove  the  ket¬ 
tle  from  the  water,  wrap  it  well  with  old 
coats  or  blankets  so  that  it  will  cool  very 
slowly.  The  following  day  when  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  cold,  cut  the  skin  pf  wax  off  the 
top,  heat  the  honey  again  and  while  warm 
strain  it  through  a  double  thickness  of 
cheesecloth. 

This  same  procedure  may  be  used  for 
the  production  of  chunk  honey,  except 
that  instead  of  melting  down  the  combs 
they  may  be  taken  whole  from  the  frames, 
cut  into  convenient  size-  chunks  and 
stored  in  glass  jars  to  be  used  as  comb 
honey. 

Frames  used  for  this  purpose  should  be 
marked,  so  that  in  the  event  they  are 
taken  off  unfilled  in  the  Fall  they  will 
not  be  mixed  with  brood  frames,  as,  be¬ 
ing  of  thin  foundation  and  unwired  they 
are  unfit  for  brood  combs. 

ARTHUR  U.  BULLWINKEL. 


70  OCTANE  GASOLINE 
LOWERING  TRACTOR 
COSTS  EVERYWHERE 


ALWAYS  WORK 

Unadilla  owners  say  the 
doors  alone  are  worth  the 
price  of  the  whole  silo. 

They  provide  a  safe  and  easy  step  lad¬ 
der  to  go  up  and  down ;  to  tighten  or 
loosen  all  hoops.  A  flip  of  the  finger 
up  and  a  slight  push  in,  loosens  any 
door  in  any  weathers  You  do  every¬ 
thing  for  or  with  the  Unadilla  at  the 
front.  Only  the  Unadilla  offers  thes? 
patented  advantages.  Send  for  catalog, 
prices,  terms  and  early  order  discounts. 
Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  Box  C,  Unadilla, 
New  York. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


HOW  TO  SAVE  with 


Crainelox— -  Rebuild  that  weak¬ 
ened,  leaning,  wood  stave  silo 
with  patented  Crainelox  Contin¬ 
uous  Covering.  Make  it  a  famous 
Craine  Triple  Wall— a  stronger, 
better  silage  maker  than  ever, 
at  the  cost  of  a  new  silo  I 
Write  CRAINE,  Inc. 

39  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


FREE  TRIAL  WEED  BUDNEn 

THAT  KILLS  WEEDS  QUICKLY  WITH 


AEROIL  No.  99  FIRE  GUN  l»  a  '/Ln VluJ  HAt 
torch  of  100  uses!  Destroys  ALL  rlM7T!Mi)UWW%:/<. 
weeds — once  and  (or  all.  Effective  I'lMlf M'ml It*'/* 
alto  (or  burning  ttumps.  making  Are  /  Jr'UI/fW 
aths,  destroying  insect  pests,  etc.  Burns  kerosene,  gate* 
Ine,  stove  oil.  Endorsed  by  over  100  Colleges.  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Used  by  U.S.  Forestry  Service  and  other 

Govt.  Oepts.  Simple,  economical— ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 
New  low  price,  $16  I  or  COMPLETE  OUTFIT 
includes  a  big  4-gallon  Welded  Fuel  Tank; 
Pressure  Gauge;  2"  Air  Pump;  7  ft.  Oil  Hose, 
and  the  proven  AEROIL  BURNER  producing  a 
flame  2,000°F..  3"  dlam.,  30"  long!  Sold  an 
10  days  free  trial  and  MONEY-BACK  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE.  Order  direct  from  AEROIL  BURNER 
CO.,  -Uc.,  West  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Illustrated  Folder  No.  227-F  Free. 
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Lower  fuel  bills  . . .  lower  oil  bills 
more  power  - . .  faster  work  . . .  with 
high  compression  and  regular  gasoline 


HIGH  COMPRESSION  tractors 
use  much  less  fuel  per  acre — 
much  less  oil.  They  cut  operating 
costs  far  below  ordinary  expenses 
for  plowing,  discing,  planting,  cul¬ 
tivating,  belt  work,  and  other 
power  jobs. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  E. 
McDonald,  of  Glendale,  Arizona. 

“Tractor  has  been  used  in  harrow¬ 
ing  with  a  seven-foot  offset  Disc  Har- 
liow  and  in  planting  and  cultivating. 
On  one  ranch  I  have  cultivated 
seventy-five  acres  of  lettuce  with  six 
row  or  three  bed  cultivator,  equipped 
with  six  weeder  knives,  three  furrowers 
and  three  duck  feet  (or  a  total  of 
eighteen  tools),  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  acres  a  day  and  have  used  twelve 
and  one-half  gallons  of  gasoline,  cost¬ 
ing  eight  cents  a  gallon.  On  my  light 
or  finishing-up  cultivating  I  have  cul¬ 
tivated  the  seventy-five  acres  in  two 
days  with  practically  the  same  fuel 
expense.  I  am  changing  my  oil  every 
five  days  and  find  that  about  only  one 


quart  of  oil  is  used  in  the  five-day 
period. 

“My  results  with  this  tractor  have 
been  better  than  I  anticipated,  and  the 
fuel  cost  of  only  one  dollar  for  ten 
hours’  work  so  satisfactory  that  I  am 
pleased  to  write  you  this  letter.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  performance 
T  OU  can  expect  from  a  high 
’  compression  tractor.  Match  it 
against  your  present  costs. 

If  you  are  buying  a  new  tractor, 
be  sure  it  is  HIGH  COMPRES¬ 
SION.  Otherwise,  talk  to  your 
tractor  dealer  about  equipping 
your  present  tractor  with  high 
compression  pistons  or  cylinder 
head.  Take  advantage  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  the  convenience  and  the 
faster  work  now  offered  by  regu¬ 
lar  gasolines. 

Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City, 
manufacturers  of  anti-knock  fluids 
for  premium  and  regular  gasolines. 


It  pays  to  buy  GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTOJtS 


Pumps  Water  with 

NO  OPERATING  COST 

from  spring,  creek  or  artesian  well 
baying  at  least  2-ft.  fall  and  flowing 
2-gallons  per  minute  or  more.  A  Rife 
Ram  pumps  water  to  house  and  barn, 
or  for  irrigation.  Continuous  flow. ‘No 
operating  cost.  Money’s  worth  or 
money  back.  Send  for  catalog. 

RIFE  RAM  &  PUMP  WORKS 

Box  901,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


HOTEL 

ADELPHI 


WHERE  YOU  MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 
EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH -AT 
A  MOST  MODERATE  TARIFF. 

NEAREST  EVERYTHING 


CHESTNUT  at  13 th  ST. 

PHILADELPHI 


rd 


3k,- New 

KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO.| 

1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  sawl  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farml  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  ho 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

_  It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  SU  New  York 


Published  Weekly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York.  Price  Fifty  Cents  a  Year. 


The  Rose  Garden  Gate  in  June 


June  20.  1936 


Photo  E.  Albert  J.  Kiugan. 
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Growing,  Selecting,  end  Curing,  Seed  Corn 


IFTEEN  years  ago  a  group  of  Cay¬ 
uga  County  farmers  met  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  an  organization  which 
would  make  a  special  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  high  grade  of  seed  corn  to 
supply  not  only  their  own  community,  but  also  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  dairy  sections  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  States.  In  many  of  the  dairy  sections  all 
of  the  seed  corn  is  purchased  and  no  particular  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  produce  home-grown  seed.  This  re- 


By  James  S.  Morse 

compartments  that  the  seed  ears  may  be  thrown  into 
one  and  the  inferior  corn  into  the  other. 

Now  that  the  corn  is  husked  and  sorted,  perhaps 
the  biggest  problem  of  all  is  how  to  dry  it  thor¬ 
oughly  before  the  weather  becomes  cold  enoxigh  to 
destroy  the  germ. 

Years  ago  when  almost  every  farmer  saved  his 
own  seed  the  method  of  curing  was  very  simple.  A 
small  early  variety  of  corn  was  grown ;  the  best 


properly  operated,  would  probably  be  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  wray  of  drying  corn  which  had  not  reached 
maturity  before  the  frost  comes.  However,  this  is  a 
condition  which  does  not  often  exist,  and  any  failure 
to  make  ideal  conditions  in  the  evaporators  is  likely 
to  result  in  poor,  moldy  corn.  Fortunately  nature 
has  provided  us  with  the  elements  necessary  for 
splendid  drying  of  seed.  The  Fall  winds,  which  we 
are  quite  sure  of  having  during  September,  October 
and  November  furnish  the  ideal  conditions  for  dry¬ 
ing  corn,  provided  the  corn  can  be  openly  exposed 


suits  from  the  fact  that  dairymen  cut 
corn  or  silage  before  the  corn  reaches 
maturity,  and  because  through  most  of 
the  State  early  frosts  would  injure  the 
corn  before  it  matures. 

The  years  of  1920  and  1921  were 
splendid  corn  years.  The  crop  was 
fully  matured,  dried  out  well  in  the 
Fall,  and  went  in  the  crib  in  splendid 
condition ;  so  that  when  shelling  time 
came  in  February,  the  germination  test 
w?as  about  as  near  perfect  as  one  could 
ever  expect  to  find  even  from  corn  that 
had  the  best  of  care  in  drying.  Such  a 
start  in  the  seed-corn  business,  though 
very  pleasant,  was  not  an  experience  to 
fit  us  to  become  successful  seed-corn 
specialists.  After  these  two  very  fav¬ 
orable  years  conditions  began  to 
change ;  1922  was  not  so  good  a  corn 
year — a  rather  large  percentage  of  soft 
corn  kept  the  crop  from  drying  out 
well  and  at  shelling  time  the  germina¬ 
tion  test  was  not  altogether  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  1923  another  poor  growth  of 
corn,  due  largely  to  the  extreme 
drought,  and  less  corn  was  fully  ma¬ 
tured  for  seed  than  in  1922.  Then 
came  1924  with  its  very  early  frosts 
which  caught  to  some  degree  every  field 
in  the  corn-growing  sections  of  New 
York,  except  on  Long  Island,  These 
have  been  the  years  that  have  forced 
us  to  think  and  study  and  to  seek  every 
source  of  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  seed. 

After  some  of  these  experiences,  we  decided  that 
we  must  discard  some  of  the  old  methods  such  as 
cutting  and  shocking  the  corn,  and  adopt  other 
methods.  We  now  believe  that  if  we  are  to  grow  a 
crop  that  will  grade  a  large  percentage  of  seed 
corn,  we  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  fodder  and 
also  be  satisfied  with  a  rather  smaller  yield  than  we 
might  get,  where  we  raise  corn  from  a  feeding 
crop  standpoint. 

To  get  the  best  development  of  ears  there  should 
be  not  more  than  two  stalks  in  a  hill  and  the  hills 
should  be  at  least  three  feet  six  inches  each  way, 
that  every  stalk  may  have  a  chance  for  good  de¬ 
velopment.  Besides  the  thin  planting,  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  are  essential  to 
the  best  growth.  While 
corn  is  growing,  one 
should  keep  close  watch 
for  any  appearance  of 
disease  such  as  smut,  or 
other  diseases  which  af¬ 
fect  corn. 

Assuming  that  the 
crop  is  nearly  mature, 
the  problem  is  when  and 
how  to  select  the  seed. 

As  we  have  no  assur¬ 
ance  as  to  how  long  the 
cold  weather  will  hold 
off  the  wisest  plan 
seems  to  be  to  begin 
husking  just  as  soon  as 
the  husks  become  fairly 
dry  and  crisp.  The  most 
satisfactory  way  to  do 
this  is  to  use  a  team 
and  wagon  with  long 
box,  having  one  side 
about  four  feet  high  for 
a  bumping  board,  over 
which  a  ca  n  v  a  s  or 
blankets  are  hung  to 
prevent  bruising  the 
ears.  The  wagon  box 
should  be  divided  into 


Above;  A  Field  of  Corn  Specially  for  Seed.  Below?  II asking  Corn  in  the  Field 


early  ears  were  selected,  braided  together  and  hung 
to  the  rafters  where  conditions  were  ideal  for  dry¬ 
ing.  More  recently,  since  the  larger  late  varieties 
are  being  raised  for  silage,  the  problem  of  getting 
good  seed  has  become  much  greater,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  best  to  get  seed  grown  in  or  near  the  same  climate 
as  it  can  reasonably  be.  It  might  be  comparatively 
easy  to  get  seed  from  the  Southern  States,  but  the 
climate  change  would  be  too  great  to  expect  very 
good  results. 

In  making  progress  we  always  encountered  new 
problems ;  in  trying  to  grow  larger  and  better  corn 
we  meet  the  difficulty  of  getting  maturity. 

Many  good  systems  of  curing  seed  corn  are  being 
used  but  not  all  would  api>eal  to  the  practical 
farmer.  A  thoroughly  modern  evaporator  building, 


to  the  free  movement  of  the  air. 

After  trying  various  methods,  we 
have  found  that  a  wire  cylinder  15  or 
IS  inches  in  diameter  and  four  feet 
high  would  give  splendid  conditions  for 
drying,  provided  such  crates  were  so 
located  that  the  air  has  free  access  to 
all  sides.  By  placing  such  crates  on  an 
open  slat  floor  some  distance  above  the 
ground,  the  upward  curernt  of  air 
through  the  triangular  space  between 
the  crates,  gives  most  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  in  drying.  The  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture  gives  a  good  idea  of  this  method 
of  drying.  The  corn  in  this  house  was 
husked  before  October  20,  1935.  Al¬ 
though  the  season  was  extremely  cold 
and  wet,  and  frost  came  unusually 
early,  the  corn  in  this  crib,  after  being 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  18  degrees 
below  zero  is  now  testing  97  per  cent 
germination. 

The  cost  of  this  house  which  is  about 
$75  is  comparatively  small  considering 
the  durability,  efficiency  and  capacity, 
which  is  300  bushel  baskets  full.  The 
wire  crates  which  hold  five  bushel  bas¬ 
kets  full  each  can  be  had  for  $1  each. 
They  are  very  strong  and  durable  and 
with  reasonable  care  should  last  for 
years. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
factors  reviewed  in  this  article  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  production  of  good  seed 
(1)  Favorable  climatic  conditions;  (2) 
on  rich  ground;  (3)  complete  fertil- 


eorn ;  i.e. 
thin  planting 
izer;  (4)  thorough  cultivation;  (5)  elimination  of 
diseased  hills;  (6)  field  selection;  and  (7)  proper 
storage. 


The  Fun  0?  Farming 

I  remember  years  ago  an  old,  shrewd,  jolly  New 
Hampshire  farmer  who  used  to  say,  ‘/The  fun  o’ 
farming  is  the  reason  I’m  a  farmer.”  Of  course,  it 
didn’t  take  any  of  the  fun  away  became  he  was  a 
good  farmer  and  made  a  better  than  average  living. 
He  ran  a  good-sized  herd,  sold  cream  and  raised 
heifers  which  he  sold  to  Massachusetts  dairymen. 


He’d  keep  these  heifers 


Arranyement  for  Dryiny  Seed  Corn 


until  their  second  calf. 
“Can’t  run  a  real  farm 
and  sell  whole  milk,” 
was  a  favorite  saying  of 
his.  He  used  the  skim- 
milk  for  calves,  pigs  and 
chickens. 

Here  at  Windleswisp 
we  are  getting  lots  of 
fun  at  no  cost.  Our 
perennial  border,  70  feet 
long,  four  feet  wide, 
gives  xxs  much  joy. 

Three  acres  of  our 
eight  in  woods  we  are 
dedicating  to  a  bird 
sanctuary.  These  three 
acres  have  swamp,  pine, 
hardwoods  and  brushy 
areas — an  ideal  spot  for 
the  h  i  r  d  s.  We  have 
about  80  kinds  of  birds. 

Perhaps  there  isn’t  so 
much  m  o  li  e  y  passing 
through  farmers’  hands, 
but  money  is  not  all. 
Man  wasn’t  made  for 
money  in  spite  of  all  the 
experiments  of  the  day. 
There’s  a  heap  o’  fun  in 
farming  if  one  has  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  heai. 

Massachusetts,  w.  «• J> 
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Trails'  End  Farm  Notes 

The  vicissitudes  of  a  farmer’s  life  are  many  and 
sometimes  painful.  He  is  continually  wondering 
what  will  happen  next.  What  will  the  season  be? 
Will  the  crops  be  bountiful?  And  if  so,  will  there 
be  rain  enough?  Or  too  much?  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  too  much  was  worse  than  not  enough. 
15 Ut  a  real  drought  is  bad.  It  blasts  many  a  hope. 
Last  Winter  we  had  a  lot  of  snow,  and  this  Spring 
a  lot  of  rain,  until  the  middle  of  May.  Now,  (June 
1)  it  is  getting  dry  again,  and  the  grass  on  light 
hillsides  is  drooping  and  curling.  I  think  grass  re¬ 
quires  more  moisture  now,  than  at  any  other  time 
of  year.  It  may  mean  a  light  hay  crop.  Last  year 
we  had  a  heavy  one. 

I  remember  a  season  much  like  this  years  ago.  In 
April  the  earth  looked  like  the  Garden  of  Eden.  In 
August  it  was  a  desert.  I  didn't  have  a  good  crop 
of  anything  that  year.  But  we  lived  through  it,  and 
perhaps  were  the  better  for  it.  This  business  of 
facing  a  grim  relentless  prospect,  with  no  hope  of 
help  from  any  source ;  having  only  health,  reason,  a 


Ancestral  Home  of  B.  Coon,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


bit  of  unresponsive  soil,  and  faith  in  God,  where 
the  heavens  are  brass  and  the  earth  burns  like  an 
oven — if  that  don’t  make  a  man  of  you,  then  you 
are  made  of  poor  stuff.  Have  you  noticed  that  when 
a  plant  lacks  moisture,  it  drops  its  older  leaves  first? 
It  dispenses  with  those  things  which  have  about 
served  their  purpose,  digs  its  roots  deeper  into  the 
soil,  and  begins  the  battle  for  life. 

Up  here  at  Trail’s  End  we  have  been  through  it 
all.  It  is  a  rich  experience.  I  envy  no  man.  The 
memories  one  has  of  past  years  are  worth  more  to 
him  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt.  The  friends 
he  has  made — the  help  and  comfort  that  he  has  been 
able  to  give — the  ministry  of  sympathy  to  souls  be¬ 
reaved— the  family  he  has  brought  up — the  part  he 
has  played  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  the 
nation — the  home  and  patrimony,  and  the  heritage 
of  character  and  honor  and  good  will  that  he  is 
about  to  leave  to  those  who  shall  come  after — all 
this  is  of  inestimable  value  to  him.  It  cannot  be 
reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Even  dry  weather  has  its  uses.  It  is  a  fine  time 
to  pulverize  the  soil  and  put  in  the  seeds.  Who 
knows  but  that  God  in  His  goodness  will  send  the 
rain  in  time.  The  hill  corn  is  in,  and  the  silage 
corn  is  going  in  now.  The  garden  has  started,  the 
potatoes  are  coming  up,  the  oats  are  still  green,  the 
sipples  are  growing,  the  cows  are  in  pasture,  and 
the  sun  shines  bright  on  the  old  ancestral  home— 
’tis  Summer.  burton  coon. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Spraying  a  Variety  Problem 

Different  varieties  of  apples  in  the  orchard  seem  to 
require  somewhat  different  spray  treatment.  It  has 
long  been  known,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  some  varie¬ 
ties  are  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  insect  injury 
than  others.  A  few  ci¬ 
tations  will  make  the 
point  clear.  It  is  well 
known  that  McIntosh, 

1'ameuse  and  related 
varieties  are  much  more 
susceptible  to  scab  than 
are  varieties  like  Bald¬ 
win,  Spy  and  Delicious. 

With  respect  to  the  bac¬ 
terial  blight  disease,  it 
is  known  that  Spy,  Tol- 
lnan  and  Alexander  are 
Quite  subject  to  this 
trouble  whereas  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Baldwin  and 
Greening  are  largely,  if 
u°t  wholly,  immune  to 
it-  Moreover,  the  stip- 
pen  or  bitter  pit  disease 


is  quite  likely  to  occur  on  Baldwin,  Spy  and  Arctic 
but  rarely  if  ever  does  it  occur  on  Ben  Davis,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Greening. 

Then,  too,  some  of  the  newer  varieties  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  manifest  their  resistence  or  immunity  to 
certain  orchard  disorders.  There  is  Golden  Delicious, 
for  instance,  that  is  apparently  not  seriously  affected 
with  codling  moth  and  seems  to  be  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  immune  to  apple  scab. 

Moreover,  some  varieties  like  Golden  Delicious  are 
more  susceptible  to  spray  burn,  the  rusting  of  fruit 
in  streaks  or  patches,  preventing  a  fine  appearance. 
An  idea  that  is  gaining  much  acceptance  is  the 
seeming  fact  that  Golden  Delicious  needs  but  one 
or  two  sprayings  in  normal  season  whereas  McIn¬ 
tosh  may  need  five  or  six. 

At  the  Vermont  Station  this  last  year  we  decided 
to  spray  a  row  of  Golden  Delicious  but  once.  This 
application  was  timed  to  catch  the  first  codling  moth 
infestation  which  comes  about  two  weeks  after  the 
blossoms  fall.  After  this  spray,  the  variety  was  not 
sprayed  again  all  Summer.  However,  a  few  branches 
of  most  of  the  trees  received  a  little  of  the  drift 
spray  from  other  trees  and  where  this  drift  spray 
hit  the  Delicious  apples,  they  showed  some  spray 
burn.  The  table  below  shows  the  amount  and  de¬ 
gree  of  immunity  of  eight  trees  of  Golden  Delicious 
in  1935.  M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 


Hardy  English  Walnuts 

English  walnuts  that  will  grow  wherever  apples 
will  grow  offer  an  attractive  experiment  for  the  fel¬ 
low  who  likes  new  things  to  try  out.  Having  read 
that  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society.  1532 
University  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis.,  was  interested  in 
distributing  information  regarding  the  newly  intro¬ 
duced  nuts,  to  inquire  was  easy. 

It  seems  that  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains  there 
flourishes  a  strain  of  walnuts  that  endures  severe 
Winters  with  temperatures  far  below  zero.  And  to 
Poland  the  Ontario  Nut  Growers’  Association  sent 
Rev.  P.  E.  Crath  to  study  the  trees  that  had  survived 
an  extremely  cold  Winter  and  to  select  nuts  for  seed 
from  trees  which  showed  no  Winter  injury.  The 
hardy  English  walnuts  so  selected  are  known  as  the 
Crath  Carpathian  English  Walnuts. 

The  nuts  I  ordered  forthwith  (furnished  at  cost 
by  the  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society),  are  at  hand 
and  have  been  put  to  soak  for  a  week  as  recom¬ 
mended  to  soften  them  for  planting.  They  range  in 
size  from  slightly  over  an  inch  in  diameter  to  a  mam¬ 
moth  specimen  over  two  inches  in  diameter,  much 
larger  than  any  English  walnut  I  have  ever  seen. 
Seed  of  varying  sizes  is  chosen  purposely,  for  there 
is  as  yet  no  way  of  knowing  which  nuts  will  make 
the  best  trees,  or  whether  like  produces  like  in 
sizing  the  nuts  for  planting. 

The  nuts  are  said  to  germinate  in  about  a  month, 
after  being  planted  a  foot  apart  in  nursery  row  in 
good,  well-drained  garden  soil.  They  grow  about  a 
foot  the  first  year,  but  make  a  large  tap  root.  About 
SO  per  cent  germination  is  to  be  expected  under 
average  conditions.  The  little  trees  should  be 
mounded  with  earth  the  first  Winter  and  further 
covered  with  straw. 

The  second  year  they  should  be  transplanted 
farther  apart  and  will  make  a  good  growth.  From 
the  fourth  year  on  they  grow  from  four  to  six  feet 
a  year,  and  as  the  adult  trees  are  large,  their  per¬ 
manent  planting  should  be  40  feet  apart,  as  for  large 
apple  trees.  The  first  crop  of  nuts  may  be  looked 
for  about  the  seventh  year.  n.  b.  c. 


A  Bird  of  Parts 

A  goose  is  a  remarkable  bird.  He  has  built  his 
reputation  on  being  foolish.  The  goose  is  a  large 
bird.  He  resembles  other  birds  by  having  feathers. 
Likewise  he  eats,  but  not  like  other  birds.  Ilis 
method  of  locomotion  is  to  project  himself  forward 
one  side  at  a  time.  This  gives  him  a  peculiar  gait 
that  greatly  resembles  the  gait  of  a  goose.  Whole 
armies  have  been  known  to  adopt  this  style  of 
movement.  Which  shows  that  like  some  other  silly 
creatures  he  is  very  fascinating  and  has  done  well 
by  himself.  A  goose  is  not  a  good  conversationalist. 
He  only  thinks  he  is.  Some  people  have  been  said  to 
resemble  geese.  The  goose  has  a  long  neck.  It  is 
also  crooked.  Several  mechanical  contrivances  have 
been  fashioned  after  it.  The  hiss  of  a  goose  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  one  goose-flesh.  The  goose  has  large 
feet  that  are  webbed.  In  the  water  they  are  of 
considerable  assistance.  On  land  they  are  just 
something  else  to  think  about.  Almost  anything 
would  do  just  as  well  and  be  less  dirty.  Certain 
plants  have  been  named  for  them.  The  goose  has 


Geese  on  Parade 


also  given  his  name  to  flatirons  and  to  a  game  of 
chance  once  more  or  less  popular.  For  a  mental  de¬ 
fective  he  has  made  a  considerable  name  for  himself. 
One  good  thing  about  a  goose  is  his  feathers.  One 
can  make  feather  beds  of  them,  but  doesn't.  The 
American  public  has  not  yet  been  educated  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  goose.  They  eat  him  only  on 
Christmas.  He  is  just  as  good  on  other  days.  In 
European  countries,  where  he  is  a  greater  favorite, 
they  even  eat  him  because  they  like  him.  The  egg 
of  the  goose  does  not  figure  in  farm  economics.  It 
is  practically  a  goose  egg.  The  goose  was  once  wild, 
and  hasn't  changed  much.  The  best  way  to  lead  him 
is  to  drive  him.  Usually  he  won't  drive.  The  goose 
is  long  lived.  Old  geese  are  better  stuffed.  The 
goose  is  flighty,  but  his  love  life  is  said  to  be  more 
enduring  than  the  circumstances  warrant.  He  is. 
take  him  all,  a  bird  of  unusual  parts.  He  is  des¬ 
tined  to  make  his  way  in  the  world.  According  to 
the  old  nursery  rhyme  he  has  already  put  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  in  my  lady's  chamber.  In  time  he  will  ar 
rive  at  the  dinner  table,  at  the  banquet  board  and 
on  the  hotel  menu.  There  people  will  pick  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  come  to  know  him  at  his  best.  Such 
a  rare  bird  should  not  be  neglected.  l.  w.  r». 


To  Control  Mealy-Bug  on  Catalpa 

Farmers  who  have  been  troubled  by  mealy-bug  at¬ 
tacks  on  their  catalpa  groves  will  find  the  following 
an  economical  way  to  control  this  pest.  A  dormant 
spray  consisting  of  one  pint  “Black  Leaf  40,'’  four 
gallons  dormant  oil  and  100  gallons  of  water  can  be 
used.  This  spray  should  be  applied  before  buds  open. 
An  effective  Summer  spray  consists  of  one 

pint  “Black  Leaf  40,’’ 
three  pounds  powdered 
soap  and  100  gallons  of 
water.  Before  applying 
this  spray  the  trunk  and 
branches  should  be 
washed  down,  using  a 
garden  hose  if  possible 
and  then  scraping  with 
a  stiff  brush. 

Another  pest  which 
often  damages  catalpa 
is  the  midge.  This  can 
be  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  in  late  May.  The 
spray  mixture  consists 
of  lVi  pints  “Black 
Leaf  40,”  six  pounds 
soap  flakes,  2V»  gallons 
cheap  molasses  and  100 
gallons  of  water.  The 
molasses  seals  the  in¬ 
sects  down  the  “Black 
Leaf  40”  kills  them. 


GOLDEN  DELICIOUS  APPLE  —  ONE  SPRAY  IN  1935  —  UNTHINNED 


ALL  APPLES 

GR  ADE  A 

GR 

VDE  B 

CULLS 

WI N  BEALLS 

Tree 

No. 

Lbs. 

No. 

Lbs. 

No. 

Lbs. 

No. 

Lbs. 

No. 

Lbs. 

1  . 

.  1454 

250 

291 

5S 

1008 

172 

Ill 

13 

44 

7 

o 

.  1359 

192 

216 

47 

840 

134 

90 

9 

13 

2 

3  . 

820 

133 

217 

44 

540 

82 

63 

7 

,  , 

4  . 

.  1479 

20S 

110 

23 

1200 

169 

156 

14 

13 

1.5 

5  . 

.  1197 

1S1 

75 

15 

982 

151 

120 

11 

20 

4 

6  . 

650 

98 

100 

20 

510 

74 

40 

4 

13 

2 

7  . 

.  1094 

136 

115 

22 

82S 

100 

151 

14 

“  •  • 

• 

Total.  7  Trees 

. 

.  8053 

1198 

1124 

229 

590S 

S82 

731 

72 

103 

16.5 

There  was  not  at  harvest  a  single  apple  infested  with  worms:  nor  was  there  one  affected  with 
scab  in  the  total  8,053  fruits.  The  apples  were  purposely  left  unthinned  as  the  total  count  of  culls 
and  their  nature  was  to  be  determined  at  picking  time.  Small  size  as  would  be  expected  from 
unthinned  trees,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  poor  grade.  There  were  very  few  deformed  apples. 
Abundant  cross  pollination  was  provided. 

There  were  only  103  windfall  apples  in  a  crop  of  8.053  fruits.  The  Golden  Delicious  has  a 
long  stem  which  adheres  well  to  the  fruit  spur.  This  variety  does  not  drop  prematurely. 

But  the  main  point  in  spraying  Golden  Delicious  is  to  find  the  minimum  number  of  sprays  to 
avoid  a  russet  skin  which  is  a  form  of  spray  burn.  There  was  none  in  this  orchard  test. 
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IQood "  Bye  Poisons ! 

HUbSHOT 

HJith  ROTENONE. 

Is  All  I  Need" 

It’s  a  fact!  You  cau  do  a  real 
job  killing  both  sucking  and 
chewing  insects  with  SLUG 
SHOT  alone.  No  poisonous 
residues,  sprayed  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  safely  sold  without  washing. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES  ON  LARGE  PACKAGES 

250-Lb.  Bbl.,  9%c  per  Lb.  -  125-Lb.  Keg,  10c  per  Lb. 

Contains  our  Stabilized  Rotenone.  specially  treated  by 
patented  process  against  loss  of  killing  strength. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

Write  for  FREE  Insect  Enemies  Chart,  showing  when 
and  how  to  dust  and  spray. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  A  CHEMICAL  CO. 

28  Ferry  Street  Beacon,  New  York 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing:  money-maker  for  farms,  track  gnr- 
3  Speeds  Fwd.  dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
ana  Reverse,  country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows. 
Runs  4  to  8  cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
i  per  gal.  machinery.  2  to  6  H.P.  riding:  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.CO.,  (  Write  nearest  ojffice) 
4706  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
'  2-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 

B-F  North  4th  St..  Columbus.  Ohio 

- 


STANDARD  GARDEN  TRACTORS il 


Plow  Powerful  GasTractors  f or smallfarms. 

Seed  •  gardeners,  florists,  nurseries. 

Cultivates  growers  &  poultrymen. 

Sow  Hay  1  *  and  2  Cylinders 

Lawns\  ?falk  be> ‘  7°.rk  | 

High  wheels— rree  Catalog  J 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.* 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  New  York,  N.Y. 
1260  Como  Ave.  2408  Market  St.  144  Cedar  St. 


TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

Average  saving  50 %.  Our  48-Page  FREE  CATALOG 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guaranteed. 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  -  Galesburg,  Illinois 

IWJVW^.-.NW.-.W.V.W.WV 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Broken  Handles  Don’t 
Spoil  THESE  ms 

Any 


You  Can  RENEW 
Tool  We  Make — Enjoy 
EXTRA  YEARS  of  Perfect 


Service! 


Two  to  four  times  more  service  for  your 
money — that’s  why  it  will  pay  you  to  insist 
on  renewable  tools  made  only  by  The  Union 
Fork  &  Hoe  Company.  Made  lighter  yet 
stronger,  with  heads  forged 
A  tool  FOR  from  a  single  bar  of  steel  and 
EVERY  PURPOSE  straight  grained  ash  handles 
that  can  be  exactly  dupli¬ 
cated  at  your  dealer’s. 

No  more  awkward  misfits. 
When  you  buy  our  perfectly 
hung  and  balanced  tools,  we 
guarantee  our  repair  handles 
to  preserve  that  hang  and 
balance  for  the  life  of  the 
steel.  The  name  UNION 
burned  in  the  wood  identi¬ 
fies  our  Jiighest  quality. 
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THE  UNION  FORK  *  HOE  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
Msfeen  of  "UNION” — "Alia*” — 
"Herkimer"— "Red  Hawk”  Tool* 
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UDSON 


UA  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY—  EVERYWHERE” 

In  the  house,  barn  or 
garden,  Hudson  Spray¬ 
ers  check  insect  pests 
with  the  drenching  fog 
that  really  kills.  Your 
Hudson  dealer  has  all 
sizes  and  types  of 
sprayers  from  5  ounces 
to  100  gallons. 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  barn  equipmant,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

©  See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Inexpensive  FLAME  GUN 

Burns  Weeds  — Kills  Germs 


Amazing  kerosene  flame  2000 *F.  controlled  heat  quickly  destroys 
weed*  and  brush,  frees  fields  from  thistle,  burdock,  poison  ivy, 
other  undesirable  growths.  Keeps  irrigation  ditches  clean.  Posi¬ 
tive  disinfection  for  poultry  houses,  pig  pens,  kennels.  Inexpen¬ 
sive,  safe,  easy  to  operate.  10  days  Free  TriaL  Write  for  Free 
Booklet.  Deliveries  from  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

Hauck  Mfg.Co.,146  Tenth  St-r  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


WRITE  FOR  PREB  BOOKLET 


Join  Us  on  the 

Rural  New  Yorker 
1936  Tour 


-  to  - 

Glacier  and  Waterton 
Lakes  Parks  and  Cruise 
of  the  Great  Lakes 

AUGUST  7th  to  20th 


Regardless  of  what  your  vacation  plans  are,  don’t  fail  to  get 
your  copy  of  this  free  literature  which  pictures  and  describes 
the  many  marvelous  places  visited.  Tells  about  the  4 
glorious  days  in  Glacier  and  Waterton  Lakes  Parks;  also 
the  marvelous  3  days  and  4  nights  cruising  the  Great  Lakes. 

More  thrilling  experiences  and  more  magnificent  scenery 
than  you  could  crowd  into  a  dozen  ordinary  vacations.  A 
personally  escorted  tour  free  from  all  travel  worry.  One 
low  cost  pays  for  everything. 


Mail  the  Coupon  NOW — at  Once! 

I  TOUR  DIRECTOR — Rural  New-Yorker 

|  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  *  | 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  folder  telling  all  about  the  1936  Rural 
New-Yorker  Tour. 

Name  . . 

R.F.D.  or  Street  . 

City  . . - . . .  State  . . .  j 


June  20,  3936 

I  New  York’s  Apple  Blossom  Festival 


Sweeping  across  the  northern  tier  of 
fruit  counties  in  Western  New  York  in 
three  days  of  program  and  pageantry, 
New  York  State  paid  homage  by  way  of 
an  apple  blossom  festival  to  the  industry 
which  has  become  an  established  and 
recognized  distinction  of  the  State.  It 
began  at  Sodus  in  Wayne  County  on  May 
16  for  the  selection  of  an  Apple  Blossom 
Queen  from  the  22  young  girls  from 
Western  New  York  fruit  counties;  moved 
into  Monroe  County  adjacent  to  Orleans 
County  for  the  Coronation  of  the  Queen 
at  Brockport  on  May  23,  and  concluded 
the  celebration  by  a  Triumphal  Entry 
into  Fort  Morgan,  in  Niagara  County  on 
May  24. 

It  ought  first  to  be  said  that  anything 
of  this  kind  can  very  quickly  degenerate 
into  a  cheap  sort  of  publicity  quite  be¬ 
yond  the  real  motives  of  the  enterprise. 
All  too  often  some  worthwhile  under¬ 
taking  is  definitely  spoiled  by  the  con¬ 
taminations  of  those  who  see  in  it  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  “get  abroad”  and  ride  with 
it  for  what  they  may  get  from  it.  That 
this  did  not  occur  in  the  Western  New 
York  Apple  Festival  is  to  Hie  credit  of 
those  who  conceived  the  affair,  handled 
it  and  brought  it  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

The  fruit  industry  of  New  York  State 
is  of  high  standing  and  rich  historical 
background.  It  is  more  than  an  industry 
— it  is  a  home  and  family  enterprise  in 
which  the  hopes  and  aspirations  and 
dreams  of  the  family  are  entwined.  As 
such  it  cannot  afford  to  become  submerged 
or  entangled  with  cheap  forms  of  pub¬ 
licity.  It  must  maintain  itself  upon  a 
plane  of  dignity  and  commendable  pride 
in  associations  with  the  richest  of  heri¬ 
tages — the  countryside,  the  land,  fruit 
trees,  apple  blossoms,  lovely  womanhood, 
and  all  the  finer  things  in  life.  It  is  high 
time  that  those  who  follow  the  calling  of 
agriculture  began  holding  their  position  in 
the  highest  regard,  and  celebrating  those 
associations  by  song,  addresses,  pagean¬ 
try  and  general  festival  on  a  high  plane, 
is  a  worth-while  thing  to  do. 

Wenatchee  has  its  blossom  festival ; 
the  Shenandoah-Cumberland  Section  has 
its  festival,  and  the  cherry  blossom  time 
in  Japan  is  a  significant  period  in  the  life 
of  the  Empire.  In  fact,  some  of  the  cele¬ 
brations  have  now  attained  great  historic 
significance.  There  is  a  festival  in 
France  each  year  associated  with  a  most 
unusual  type  of  apple,  namely,  one  which 
has  no  showy  blossoms.  The  apple, 
called  variously  the  St.  Valery  apple,  the 
Bloomless  apple,  the  Apetalous  apple,  has 
no  showy  blossoms.  There  are  flowers, 
but  there  are  no  showy  petals,  so  that 
anybody  passing  the  tree  would  think  that 
the  green  of  the  blossoms  was  merely  the 
green  of  the  foliage.  Bees  are  not  at¬ 
tracted  to  such  trees  and  they  rarely  set 
fruit  unless  artificially  pollinated.  And 
so  there  is  an  annual  festival  in  which 
the  girls  of  the  neighborhood  gather  bou¬ 
quets  of  showy  apple  blossoms  and  in 
ceremonial  dance  whip  the  “bloomless” 
trees  with  their  bouquets.  The  result  is 
that  the  “bloomless”  trees  are  pollinated 
and  bear  fruit.  The  festival  is  not  just 
an  occasion  of  fun-making  and  hilarity; 
it  becomes  a  symbol  of  fruitfulness. 

Western  New  York's  1936  Apple  Blos¬ 
som  Festival  was  centered  around  the 
debt  which  America  owes  to  the  people 
of  The  Netherlands  in  the  way  of  horti¬ 
cultural  crops — particularly  the  apple, 
brought  by  early  settlers  from  the  Old 
Netherlands  to  the  New  Netherlands — 
now  New  York  State.  Appropriately,  the 
Guest  of  Honor  at  the  Coronation  Cere¬ 
mony  was  the  lion.  W.  P.  Montijn, 
Consul  General  of  The  Netherlands,  and 
it  was  he  who  placed  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  Queen  Lefa  Brigden  of  Water- 
port. 

The  program  of  Sodus  brought  the 
program  of  young  people  from  Western 


New  York,  together  with  their  high 
school  bands,  to  make  altogether  a  splen¬ 
did  processional  for  those  who  were  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  honor  of  Apple  Blossom 
Queen.  Likewise,  at  Brockport,  it  was 
the  young  people  who  made  the  event  a 
success,  particularly  the  young  ladies  of 
the  Brockport  Normal  School.  There  was 
a  Maypole  dance ;  there  were  Spring 
songs  and  dances,  and  there  were  dances 
of  the  nations,  including  The  Netherlands 
England,  Scotland,  Russia,  France  and 
the  United  States.  And  finally  at  Fort 
Morgan  the  Queen  and  her  court  were 
received  by  the  military  to  make  an  in¬ 
spection  of  Old  Fort  Niagara. 

The  general  make-up  of  the  program 
and  the  thoughts  expressed  in  its  pages 
give  some  measure  of  the  type  of  under¬ 
taking.  One  writer  in  a  utilitarian  vein 
suggested,  “Raw  apples  are  considered  a 
good  source  of  vitamin  C,  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  health  at  all  ages,  for  good 
teeth  and  healthy  gums  and  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  blood  vessel  walls.  Recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  amount 
of  vitamin  C  varies  with  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  and  point  out  that  New 
York  State’s  far-famed  Baldwin,  North¬ 
ern  Spy  and  Ben  Davis  have  the  largest 
amounts  of  this  vitamin.  ...  In  short, 
apples  are  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
pleasant  ways  to  health — and  that  is  our 
nutritive  reason  for  eating  apples  !” 

Another  writer  in  a  more  sentimental 
mood  contributed :  “Spring  speaks  to  the 
lover,  to  the  philosopher  and  the  artist, 
to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  to  the  devout  wor¬ 
shipper  of  Nature,  and  to  the  every-day 
human  being  who  combine  in  his  person 
a  little  of  all  the  others.  The  spirit  of 
Spring  is  the  spirit  of  joy  in  the  re-emerg¬ 
ing  life  of  Nature,  of  exultation  in  the 
miracle  of  resurrection  which  is  re-enact¬ 
ed  yearly  with  the  northward  march  of 
the  sun.” 

Still  another  writer  expressed  faith  in 
the  future  with:  “This  section  of  our 
great  Empire  State  has  always  been  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  return  in  satisfaction  and 
material  gain  that  the  apple  orchards 
have  brought  their  owners.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  unusual  severity  of  the 
Winter  has  made  it  necessary  to  cut 
down  many  orchards.  As  orchard  after 
orchard  has  been  removed,  what  is  being 
done  to  replace  this  loss  of  wealth?  The 
sons  of  tomorrow  will  not  reap  the  rich 
harvest  that  their  fathers  have  known 
unless  we  see  new  orchards  being  set  out 
to  take  the  place  of  those  of  other  years. 

“The  full  blow  of  the  apple  blossom  has 
always  been  a  good  omen  for  the  har¬ 
vest  of  the  Fall.  Shall  we  not  recognize 
its  larger  significance  today  and,  as  we 
determine  to  make  this  section  rich  again 
in  apple  orchards,  bring  back  the  glory 
and  the  wealth  of  a  rich  harvest?” 

A  random  glance  through  the  program 
without  attempting  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  is  omitted,  catches  such  names  as  W. 
H.  Sehumaker,  Youngstown ;  Jack  Car¬ 
lisle,  Lockport ;  W.  F.  Williams,  Lock- 
port  ;  George  Bradley,  Barker ;  Percy 
Morgan,  Lewiston ;  Caleb  S.  Scutt,  Red 
Creek ;  W.  Ray  Converse,  Palmyra ; 
George  Mitchell,  North  Rose;  B.  J.  Case, 
Sodus;  Samuel  Valore,  Pultneyville ;  J. 
D.  Amelee,  Williamson  ;  Carl  G.  Wooster, 
Union  Hill;  Fred  P.  Cornwall,  Pultney¬ 
ville;  W.  P.  Rogers,  Williamson;  J.  S. 
Albright,  Ontario;  Willis  Philips,  Burt; 
Carl  Coates,  Barker;  A.  Maxwell  Fergu¬ 
son,  Appleton ;  George  W.  Bradley,  E.  W. 
Cowper,  J.  Carol  Ward,  S.  A.  Moot,  all 
of  Wilson ;  F.  J.  Freestone,  Interlaken ; 
M.  C.  Burrit,  Hilton;  Leslie  Tanner,  Me¬ 
dina;  J.  B.  Hannan,  Fairport;  George  A. 
Morse,  W.  J.  Hall,  J.  A.  Hall,  E.  B.  Arch¬ 
bald,  Millard  Hincher,  Samuel  Fraser, 
Roy  P.  MePJierson  and  J.  C.  Case.  Any 
undertaking  that  can  include  and  main¬ 
tain  such  a  list  of  interested  growers  is 
assured  of  the  success  that  was  that  of 
the  Western  New  York  Apple  Blossom 
Festival  of  1936.  ir.  b.  tukey. 
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IN  THIS  WORLD’S  FIRST-CHOICE  ECONOMY  TIRE 


Corn  Husking  Reminiscences 


Forty  years  have  passed  since  I  had  my 
bund  o.i  the  plow  handles.  I  was  a  six- 
foot  husky  farm-hand  on  a  large  tract  in 
Northeastern  Indiana.  The  boss  was  a 
hog-raiser  who  grew  his  own  corn  from 
200  acres.  He,  too,  was  a  husky  chap, 
somewhat  heavier  than  I,  who  frequently 
boasted  of  being  a  champion  corn-cutter 
and  busker.  Throughout  the  Summer  we 
boasted  of  our  abilities  in  that  line  and 
he  would  always  terminate  the  discussion 
with :  “You  beat  me  cutting  corn  or 
husking  it  and  I’ll  never  touch  another 
ear."  But  when  corn-cutting  time  rolled 
around,  the  old  hoy  would  cut  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  shock,  while  I  was  so  disgusted 
with  myself  at  not  being  able  to  even 
keep  my  end  up,  that  I  felt  like  drowning 
myself  in  the  lake  bordering  the  farm. 

I  had  to  admit  I  couldn’t  cut  corn.  But 
I'd  play  rings  around  him  when  it  came 
to  husking.  “All  right,  you  take  the  team 
and  haul  manure  until  husking  tiino." 
But,  the  same  thing  happened  the  first 
half  day  of  the  husking  season.  “Why, 
you’re  no  good  at  all.  If  I  had  known 
this  last  Spring,  I  wouldn’t  have  hired 
you.  I’ll  give  you  my  check  when  we  go 
in  to  dinner  and  you  can  quit.”  When  the 
dinner-bell  rang,  the  boss  without  a  word 
cut  across  the  fields  to  write  out  my 
check,  leaving  me  to  bring  the  horses  up 
the  lane  and  give  them  their  last  feed  of 
oats  from  me.  Previously  I  had  loved 
these  horses  and  the  odor  of  the  barn 
couldn’t  be  matched  for  sweetness  with 
the  costliest  perfume.  But  I  felt  I  was 
saying  good-by  to  the  farm  and  farm  life 
for  me  forever.  I  wasn't  hungry  and  so 
they  had  to  call  me  a  second  time  to  get 
me  out  of  the  barn.  It  was  like  surrender¬ 
ing  to  the  executioner  to  go  to  the  house, 
where  the  surprise  of  a  lifetime  awaited 
me.  / 

The  boss’s  uncle,  a  Civil  War  veteran 
from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  coming 
out  to  the  farm  to  spend  his  usual  two- 
weeks  vacation.  The  old  man,  according 
to  the  boss,  was  an  eccentric  old  cuss  who 
thought  he  was  just  as  young  as  he  used 
to  he,  and  my  instructions  Avere  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “I  don’t  want  him  to  hurt  himself 
or  get  hurt  while  he’s  here.  He’ll  be  here 
tomorrow  and  you  must  meet  him  at  the 
train  and  mind  you,  you  do  anything  he 
wants  you  to  do.  Go  fishing,  hunting  or 
tramping  around  the  country.  That’s 
what  I’m  paying  you  for  from  uoav  on — 
hut  listen — when  he  finds  out  Iioav  I’m 
fixed  in  the  corn  business,  he'll  want  to 
husk  corn.  He’s  soft  and  old  and  I  don’t 
want  him  in  the  corn  field.  You  tell  him 
you  don't  like  to  husk  corn — that  Avon’t 
be  hard,  will  it?” 

The  next  day  I  met  the  train  and  as 
fine  an  old  gentleman  as  anyone  would 
care  to  meet.  A  great  talker.  Avho  did  all 
the  talking  on  the  eight-mile  trip  back  to 
the  farm.  He  Avas  hardly  out  of  my  sight 
at  anytime,  the  boss  refusing  to  let  me 
even  feed  the  pigs  or  pump  water  for 
them.  “You  watch  the  old  man  and  keep 
him  from  getting  hurt  or  hurting  himself 
A\rorking.  That's  your  job.” 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast  uncle 
planned  to  visit  a  neighbor  a  couple  of 
miles  down  the  road  and  insisted  on  Avalk- 
ing.  Out  of  sight  of  the  old  farm,  he 
changed  his  mind  (if  it  Avas  a  change),  by 
remarking :  “My  nephew  don’t  Avant  me 
in  his  corn  field,  but  it's  over  into  his 
corn  field  I’m  going  and  you’re  going  with 
me.”  Remonstrance  on  my  part  was  use¬ 
less,  he  was  bull-headed.  “You’re  to  do 
Avhat  I  tell  you  and  go  Avliere  I  want  you 
to  go.  Aren't  these  your  orders?” 

I  meekly  followed  him  to  a  corner  of 
the  field,  so  far  away  from  where  the  boss 
aa'us  working  that  he  couldn’t  see  or  hear 
us.  The  old  rascal  kept  up  a  continual 
rattle  of  war-time  reminiscences  as  I  tore 
down  the  shock  and  cut  the  saddle  with 
my  jack-knife.  “We've  both  got  our  good 
clothes  on  and  furthermore  I’m  soft.  We’ll 
not  race,  but  just  pipnic  at  it  for  an 
hour. or  so  until  I  get  tired.” 

With  the  old  felloAV  keeping  tip  his  con¬ 
tinual  chatter  and  paying  no  attention  to 
me,  he  Avas  actually  husking  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  shock.  This  was  too  much. 
My  temper  wouldn’t  stand  for  it.  I  Avas 
in  the  act  of  flying  for  points  unknoAvn 
Avhen  the  old  felloAV  recovered  his  laugh¬ 
ter,  for  he  Avas  fiat  on  his  back  on  the 
fodder  in  a  convulsion  of  mirth. 

“You  come  back  here.  I’m  through. 
I'm  not  going  to  husk  another  ear,  but 
you're  going  to  husk  one  more  shock  be¬ 
fore  we  leave  the  field  and  you’re  going 
to  do  it,  ear  for  ear,  just  as  I  tell  you.” 

Amused  at  the  eccentric  old  cuss  and 
with  the  thought  of  humoring  him  for 
just  a  few  minutes  more,  I  pulled  over 
the  next  shock. 

“Ilold  on  there,”  he  commanded  as  I 
made  a  grab  at  a  stalk,  “What’s  the  first 
thing  you’re  going  to  do?”  “Husk  this 


ear,”  I  replied.  Reaching  over  he  took 
it  aAvay  from  me  and  dropped  it  on  an¬ 
other  pile.  “Listen.  You  made  at  least 
a  half  dozen  false  moves  getting  that  ear 
in  your  hand.  What  are  your  eyes  for? 
Noav  don't  move  your  hands  but  glance 
over  that  pile  before  you  and  select  an 
ear  upon  a  stalk  that  is  disengaged  from 
the  other  stalks.” 

I  picked  up  such  a  stalk  with  my  hand 
half  Avays  on  the  ear.  ,  “Stop,”  he 
yelled.  “I  wait  to  sIioav  you  how  to 
eliminate  the  false  moves  you  are  making, 
for  Avhen  you  can  do  that,  you  can  husk 
corn  and  keep  your  end  up  Avith  any  man. 

“I  AA'as  mumbling  something  about  an 
old  fool  under  breath,  but  dropped  the 
ear.  “Xoaa'  having  determined  the  ear 
upon  a  disengaged  stalk  you  rivet  your 
eye  upon  it  to  take  it  in  hand  so.”  Show¬ 
ing  me  Iioav  to  grab  the  ear.  “Noav  don’t 
make  a  half  dozen  stabs  at  the  husk,  as 
you’ve  been  doing,  but  just  open  the 
leaves,  so.”  Again  demonstrating.  “Now 
just  tAvist  your  Avrist,  so,  and  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.  I’d  never  get  anyAvhere 
husking  coni  that  way,”  I  declared  dis¬ 
gustedly. 

“Well,  that’s  the  way  you’re  going  to 


husk  every  ear  in  this  shock  and  then 
Ave’ll  sneak  back  on  the  road  and  go  back 
home.” 

The  upshot  was,  we  husked  until  the 
bell  rang  and  then  hustled  up  the  lane 
like  a  couple  of  regular  farm-hands.  The 
reason  our  plan  Avas  changed,  I  was  husk¬ 
ing  three-quarters  of  the  shock,  cutting 
the  saddle  and  tieing  the  fodder.  The  old 
man  had  closed  his  trap  in  the  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  his  end  up.  That  afternoon 
a  battle  royal  was  on  between  the  boss 
and  me  with  Uncle  acting  as  referee. 
When  the  supper-bell  rang  I  was  three 
shocks  ahead.  WM.  E.  shepherd. 


The  Newburgh  Raspberry 

I  see  in  the  March  28  issue  an  inquiry 
by  ,T.  N.  A.  concerning  the  hardiness  of 
Newburgh  raspberry.  Contrary  to  the 
many  favorable  reports  on  NeAArburgh,  I 
would  not  advise  planting  it,  at  least  not 
to  a  great  extent.  Just  a  feAV  Aveeks  ago 
I  cut  mine  all  off  even  with  the  ground 
and  there  wasn't  any  sign  of  life  in  any 
of  the  canes.  The  Chief  also  was  en¬ 
tirely  frozen  to  the  ground ;  and  I  found 
last  year  when  fruit  of  the  Newburgh 
became  colored  red,  one  would  try  to  pick 
them  but  they  would  not  come  off  the  cap 
unless  part  of  stem  Avould  come  along. 

Missouri.  chas.  ptjrzxer. 


Books  Worth  Haying 


American  Fruit,  S.  Fraser  .$4.75 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Iioehl .  1.00 

Bush  Fruit  Production, 

R.  A.  Van  Meter .  1.25 

The  Cheri'y  and  Its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardener  .  1.25 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auehter  and  Knapp .  5.00 

Peach  Growing,  II.  P.  Gould . 2.50 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey  .  1.25 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing, 

L.  II.  Bailey .  2.50 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning, 

M.  G.  Kains  .  2.50 

Fertilizers  and  Crops  Production, 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke .  4.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  (Revised) 


By  Henry  and  Morrison,  complete  5.00 
Soils,  By  E.  W.  Hilgard  . 5.00 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

II.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 

Poultry  Breeding,  Management, 

J.  Dryden  .  2.00 

Poultry  Account  Book, 

D.  J.  Edmonds  .  2.00 


For  Sale  bv  The  lira  at.  Neav-Yorkee, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N ew  York. 


pOU  BET  it’s  safe  to  be  thrifty 
—  when  the  handsome  big 
Goodyear  Pathfinder,  made  by  the 
worlds  largest  tire  manufacturer, 
costs  no  more  than  maverick  tires 
of  unknown  make  and  reputation. 

It’s  safe  to  be  thrifty  —  because 
Pathfinder  gives  you  all  the  time- 
proved  safety  and  mileage  fea¬ 
tures  that  lead  more  people  to  buy 
Goodyear  Tires  than  any  other 
kind.  It’s  the  world’s  first-choice 
economy  tire,  bought  by  more 
millions  every  year! 

Extra  features  prove  extra  value 

THE  GOODYEAR  MARGIN  OF  SAFETY  .  . . 

•with  sure -gripping,  road-holding, 
center  “traction  tread  that  stops 
your  car  quickest— affords  greater 
** pidl **  off  the  road . 

EXTRA-THICK  TREAD. ..w  ide,  flat,  tough 
—containing  extra  rubber  that  in - 
sures  many  thousand  extra  miles . 

BLOWOUT  PROTECTION  . .  .  because  of 
patented  SUPERTWIST  cord  in 
every  ply,  more  resilient,  more  en¬ 
during  than  any  other  cord . 

MORE  SHOULDER  NON-SKID  AND 
PRISMED  SIDEWALLS  . . .  supply  more 
grip  in  ruts  and  mud— more  "hold” 
on  curves . 

Every  inch  a  Goodyear 

Get  new  Pathfinders  now  for  a 
safe  summer— the  Goodyear  name 
and  housefiag  on  its  sturdy  side- 
wall  guarantee  it  to  be  the  big¬ 
gest  value  obtainable 
at  economy  prices  $e.50 
starting  as  low  as 


IT  GIVES  YOU 

NEW  COODYEAR  ALL¬ 


TRACTION  TRACTOR  TIRE 

50%  more  traction  in  all  directions 
—  100%  more  shoulder  tread  —  48  % 
more  rubber  that  means  longer  wear 
— 30X  more  drawbar  pull,  proved  in 
farm  tests — the  finest  farm  tire  built! 


~ee  FARMING  THE 
*  ^  | '  48  STATES  WITH 
r\  MA  GOODYEAR” 


New  1936  edition.  Con¬ 
tains  money-saving  facts 
about  Goodyear  Tires, 
Belts,  Hose  on  the  farm. 
Ask  dealer  for  your  copy, 
or  write  Goodyear, 
Akron,  Ohio. 
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The  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


PLANTS 

100 


All  Leading 
Varieties 

500  1000 


postage 

prepaid. 

Tomato  . 

Cabbage  . 

Pepper  . 

Cauliflower  ... 

Sweet  Potato 

...  .50 

Egg  Plant  .  . . 

...  .75 

Brussel  Sprout 

. .  .50 

Broccoli  . 

. 60 

Lettuce  . 

Celery — 

Ready  June 

20.  .50 

postage  postage  1000 

prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 

$1.50  $2.00  $1.00 

1.25  1.75  1.00 

2.00  3.50  2.50 

2.00  3.50  3.00 

2.00  3.50  3.00 

3.00  5.00  4.50 

1.50  2.50  1.50 

2.00  3.00  2.00 

1.50  2.50  1.50 

1.25  2.00  1.50 

2.00  3.50  3.00 


Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 


OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties.  Grown  from  Selected  Seed. 
Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  in  Good  Condition. 

TRANSPORTATION  PAID  -£5 


100 

500 

1000 

CABBAGE  . : 

$0.40  $1.25 

$1.80 

CAULIFLOWER  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.25 

TOMATO  . 

.40 

1.25 

1.80 

PEPPER  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.25 

EGGPLANT,  TOMATO. 

PEPPER,  transpl’ted 

1.50 

5.00 

9.00 

SWEET  TOTATO  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.00 

BROCCOLI,  B. SPROUT 

.50 

1.50 

2.40 

CELERY  . 

.50 

1.75 

3.00 

Beet,  Parsley,  lettuce.  Onion,  .Leek, 

Kohl 

Rabi,  Kale,  Endive.. 

.50 

1.75 

2.40 

per  1000 

$1.00 

2.75 
1.00 
2.50 

8.00 

2.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.75 


c.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LOCATION— -Barnsboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  90  miles 
below  Jersey  City.  Route  25  to  Camden  Airport, 
then  Route  45  via  Woodbury  to  Mantua,  then  2 
miles  to  Barnsboro.  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 


BtRRVjJOXE  r 


QUART  SIZE 
Durable  and  More 
Attractive 
Price  $6.00  per  1000  f.o.b. 
Amsterdam.  Send  for  Trial 
Order  of  100— $1.00  Postpaid. 


INIl/IAItl  MFC.  CO..  AIMSTERDAMAT 


hut  s  POSTPAID,  any  item  for  25c  (5  items  $1) 

PLANT  8  Big  Pansies.  7  Eng.  Daisy,  4  Alyssum,  ^ 
Panna  3  Campanula,  3  C’nation,  3  Cerastium,  o  Col* 
S»e,  2  cS  2  Coreopsis,  2  Delphinium ,  8  »i- 
anthus  3  Digitalis,  6  Gladioli,  3  Ins,  2  Linium,  3 
Lychnis  2  Mountain  Pink,  3  Poppy,  3  Pyrethrum ,  4 
SaponariaT  4  S.  Will.,  6  H.  Radish  (asp  beet  cab 
let  toma..  strawberry  all  varieties  2  doz.  25c,  iuo  /sc. 

as°  cabbage. 

Bo'rto  Rico  and  Nancy  Hall,  $2-1000,  $8.50-5000,  $15- 
10  000  PEPPERS,  California  Wonder  and  Ruby  King, 
35c- 100,  $2.50-1000.  TOMATO,  Marglobe,  Stone  and 

B  Plantsregrown5<on°^w  soil.  Packed  in  moss  to  in- 

BUSYaBEEr‘pLANT1'FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

,  li  m  Special  reduced  prices  for  30 

Vegetable  Plants  <iavs.  cabbage,  an  varieties 

$1  00  thousand  prepaid.  Express  collect  60c  1,000; 

in  OOO  $4  50’  50,000,  $20.00.  Cauliflower  $1.50,  1,000; 
i  n  MO  $12  50;  50,000,  $50.00.  Tomato  and  Sweet  potato 
Thants  $1  25,  i  ,000 :  10,000,  $10.00.  Pepper  $2.50,  1000. 
Feed  ants  $3.00,  1,000.  Hand  picked  plants,  well  packed, 
good  delivery  guaranteed.  Largest  wholesale  growers 

OLD ’dominion  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

CHOICE  PLANTS— Porto  Rico  and  Nancy  Hall  po¬ 
tatoes:  $1.50-1000,  $1.25  1000  for  10,000  or  more. 

Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefield.  Flat 
Dutch  cabbage  plants:  75c- 1 000,  5000-$3.50,  !0,000-$6. 
Prizetaker  and  Crystal  Wax  onions,  same  price  as  cab¬ 
bage  California  Wonder  and  Ruby  King  pepper 
plants:  35c- 100,  $2.50-1000.  Marglobe,  Stone,  Greater 
Baltimore  tomato  plants:  $1.50-1000.  Plants  packed  in 

SAM U E^B RADSh“aw'  -  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

ILLION  Vegetable  Plants  Ready.  Cabbage,  Wake- 
--  fields  Flatdutch,  Copenhagen,  Ballhead,  500-$ I, 
1 000-$  1.50  postpaid;  Express  75c- 1000.  Tomato  plants 
same  price  as  cabbage.  Cauliflower,  potato  and  pepper, 
500-$ 1 .50,  I000-$2.50  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


M 


cnrnii  |  choicest  varieties  hand  selects 

Or  lUIHL  Cabbage.  Onion,  Plants:  60o— 1000,  10,000— 
S5  Choicest  varieties  Tomato,  Broccoli,  Brussell  Sprouts, 
Beet,  $1—1000,  5,000 — $4.  Peppers,  $1.50.  Properly  packed 
for  best  delivery.  RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


I 

The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Potato  Cultivation 

Daniel  Dean 


When  I  started  farming  in  1904  moth- 
ords  of  cultivation  for  the  potato  crop 
were  changing  fast.  For  many  years  up¬ 
state  New  York  potato-growers  had 
planted  most  of  their  potatoes  in  yard 
square  checks,  though  a  lively  contro¬ 
versy  went  on  in  the  parm  papers  over 
the  value  of  hill  and  drill  methods  of 
planting.  Often  no  cultivation  was 
started  till  the  plants  were  several  inches 
high  and  a  green  carpet  of  small  weeds 
covered  the  soil.  Then  a  big  rush  was 
made  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Heavy 
one-horse  cultivators  were  worked  in  both 
directions.  Careful  farmers  went  twice 
in  each  row  to  kill  weeds  close  to  the  po¬ 
tato  plants.  After  several  cultivations 
the  job  was  finished  by  ridging  the  hills 
up  high,  often  in  both  directions.  Many 
farmers  thoroughly  hoed  the  crop  once  or 
even  several  times. 

A  new  theory  for  cultivation  had  just 
come  into  popularity.  Instead  of  culti¬ 
vating  mainly  to  kill  weeds,  this  theory 
was  that  the  big  object  of  cultivation  was 
to  conserve  soil  moisture  for  the  use  of 
the  growing  crop.  Beginning  soon  after 
planting  the  soil  was  to  be  stirred  at  least 
each  week  or  10  days,  and  anyway  after 
each  good  rain  in  order  that  a  mulch  of 
several  inches  of  loose  soil  should  be 
maintained  on  the  surface,  through  which 
water  would  not  pass  to  evaporate. 

Potato  planters  were  coming  into  use, 
and  reviving  the  old  arguments  concern¬ 
ing  hill  versus  drill  methods.  With  the 
new  weeder  following  the  cultivator  each 
week  it  became  possible  to  keep  down 
weeds  without  having  to  cultivate  in 
both  directions.  The  old  habit  of  ridging 
high  at  the  last  cultivation  still  remained. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the 
theory,  it  was,  like  many  other  good 
things,  carried  too  far.  In  their  anxiety 
to  conserve  soil  moisture  many  growers 
kept  on  cultivating  after  the  plants  had 
begun  to  blossom  and  set  tubers.  One  of 
the  worst  wrecks  I  ever  saw  of  a  potato 
crop  was  a  potato  field  where  cultivation 
Avas  kept  up  too  late.  The  crop  was  less 
than  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Being  of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind 
I  tried  out  several  methods  of  cultivation 
and  different  tools  to  find  which  would 
give  the  best  yields  under  my  farm  con¬ 
ditions.  I  got  some  real  surprises.  I 
found  that  where  weeds  were  controlled 
I  got  good  yields,  no  matter  whether  the 
soil  mulch  was  kept  perfect  or  not.  But 
too  many  weeds  cut  down  the  yield  if  they 
got  an  early  start.  Strangely  enough, 
very  often  weeds  that  start  late  in  the 
life  of  the  potato  plant  may  make  a  big 
showing  without  hurting  the  yield  much. 

Ridging  up  the  rows  gave  a  loss  every 
time  I  tested  ridged  rows  against  un- 
riged.  Then  I  gave  up  the  old  style  tools 
and  bought  a  light  tobaceo-hoe  that  only 
scraped  the  top  half  inch  or  inch  of  the 
soil.  Even  that  cut  yields.  For  example, 
1911  was  a  very  bad  drought  season.  The 
loss  in  yield  on  the  ridged  rows  com¬ 
pared  with  that  left  unbilled  was  28 
bushels  per  acre.  The  next  neighbor  had 
borrowed  the  tool  and  used  it  right  after 
I  did.  His  test  gave  a  gain  in  yield  of 
37  bushels  per  acre,  which  showed  that 
somewhere  was  a  factor  which  made  a 
net  difference  between  the  two  farms  of 
65  bushels  per  acre.  Careful  examination 
showed  the  reason  why.  He  had  a  growth 
of  sorrel  plants  covering  the  ground  on 
the  unridged  rows,  though  hardly  an  inch 
high.  On  the  contrary,  my  field  had  been 
kept  so  perfectly  clean  with  the  weeder 
that  the  unridged  row  could  only  be 
found  by  getting  down  and  sighting  along 
the  rows  to  see  which  had  a  few  Summer 
grass  plants  in  it. 

In  recent  years  scientists  have  experi¬ 
mented  with  potato  cultivation  methods 
and  have  confirmed  wbat  I  learned  from 
experience  long  ago,  that  when  Aveeds  are 
prevented  from  getting  a  start  any  addi¬ 
tional  cultivation  to  maintain  a  dust 
mulch  is  of  little  value,  and  may  easily 
do  harm  to  the  crop  if  kept  up  too  late. 

One  of  America’s  most  famous  potato- 
growers  is  “Ike”  Schutte  of  Colorado, 
AATho  greAV  1,145  bushels  on  a  measured 
acre.  Pie  told  me  that  this  acre  Avas 
cultivated  once  and  hilled  once. 

After  planting  I  level  down  the  planter 
ridges  when  the  sprouts  are  an  inch  or 
so  long.  When  the  plants  soon  come  up 
they  are  in  a  strip  of  clean  soil  and  are 
one  jump  ahead  of  the  weeds.  I  like  to 
cultivate  before  this,  though  in  the  rush 
of  planting  this  is  not  ahvays  possible. 
After  the  crop  is  up,  the  cultivator  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  the  weeder  to  destroy 
weeds  starting  among  the  plants ;  then 


keep  weeds  from  getting  any  start  till  the 
A’ines  are  growing  so  fast  that  they  will 
go  on  to  cover  the  soil  and  smother  any 
weeds  that  start. 

After  each  good  rain  I  use  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  first,  then  the  weeder.  The  first  cul¬ 
tivation  is  as  deep  as  possible,  the  later 
ones  as  shallow  as  the  steels  will  work 
and  still  stir  all  the  soil. 

The  weeder  will  do  good  work  only 
when  the  soil  is  just  right  for  its  use.  At 
first  after  each  rain  the  soil  is  too  sticky. 
Then  for  a  feAV  hours  it  is  just  right,  and 
that  is  the  time  Avlien  other  Avorlc  must  he 
neglected  if  necessary.  The  soil  crum¬ 
bles  nicely  under  the  weeder  teeth  and 
the  newly  sprouted  weeds  are  killed  by  the 
thousand.  Only  a  few  hours  later  many 
soils  harden  and  crust  and  the  weeder 
Avill  not  take  hold.  Personally,  I  seldom 
us  any  form  of  ridging  tool.  Every 
groAver  must  decide  whether  his  soil  needs 
ridging.  Some  muckland  groAvers  use  the 
ridger  even  more  than  the  cultivator. 

Last,  hut  not  least,  the  potato-grower 
needs  to  know  Avhen  to  stop  cultivation. 
Cultivator  blight  does  more  damage  to 
the  American  potato  crop  every  year  than 
late  blight  does. 

Weeds  are  tough.  They  must  be,  or 
they  would  not  he  here.  They  are  the 
survivors  of  Nature’s  battle,  in  which 
only  the  strongest  li\Te.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  potato  is  here  by  the  favor  of 
man,  in  spite  of  its  being  one  of  the 
Aveakest  and  tenderest  of  farm  crops. 

The  same  cultivator  steel  that  destroys 
a  Aveed  will  damage  the  potato  plant 
much  easier  if  it  once  gets  a  chance.  The 
potato-grower’s  job  is  to  see  that  it  is 
used  when  it  will  damage  weeds  most 
and  potato  plants  least,  that  is,  Avhen 
the  potato  plants  are  small  and  are  still 
getting  nourishment  from  the  parent  seed 
piece. 

The  old  test,  and  the  easiest  test  of 
when  to  stop  cultivation  is  to  Avatch  for 
the  first  blossoms  and  the  first  tiny  tubers 
setting  in  the  soil.  Unfortunately  under 
some  conditions  potato  plants  develop 
very  feAV  blossoms. 

The  best  test  is  to  keep  a  very  close 
watch  of  the  root  system.  After  the 
plants  are  a  few  inches  high  the  roots 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  every  time 
before  starting  the  cultivator,  hiller  or 
Aveeder. 

The  early  roots  formed  by  the  potato 
plant  are  quite  fine,  dark  in  color  and 
mostly  go  in  a  downward  direction.  This 
kind  of  roots  is  not  very  liable  to  serious 
damage,  because  they  are  down  out  of  the 
Avay  of  cultivating  tools.  Just  before  blos¬ 
soming  time  the  plant  starts  a  neAV  and 
ATery  different  kind  of  root  system.  These 
roots  are  light  in  color  and  instead  of 
going  mainly  downward,  start  out  from 
the  plant  in  every  direction,  but  form 
largely  only  an  inch  or  so  under  the  soil 
surface.  After  they  have  spread  across 
the  row  till  they  mix  Avith  those  from  the 
next  row  they  begin  to  extend  the  root- 
system  in  the  search  of  plant-food  and 
Avater  by  dropping  vertical  branches  deep 
into  the  soil. 

While  the  experienced  groAver  can  find 
these  danger  signals  by  opening  the  soil 
Avith  the  knife,  anyone  not  used  to  finding 
them  should  take  a  pail  of  Avater  to  the 
field  and  carefully  Avash  aAvay  the  soil 
close  to  a  feAV  hills  before  starting  each 
cultivation.  Once  they  start,  it  is  too 
late  to  cultivate  that  year. 

The  design  of  this  root-system  tells 
why  late  cultivation  is  so  often  fatal  to 
good  yields.  Because  they  run  so  close 
below  the  soil  surface  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  find  any  tool  that  Avill  kill 
Aveeds  and  at  the  same  time  not  cut  Ihe 
new  roots  upon  which  the  potato  plant 
depends  so  much  for  water  and  plant 
food.  By  this  time  the  vines  are  of  good 
size  and  are  growing  fast,  which  requires 
large  quantities  of  Avater  from  the  soil. 
When  part  of  the  roots  are  cut  the  leaves 
keep  right  on  transpiring  Avater  off  into 
the  air,  and  Avhen  the  roots  cannot  supply 
it,  the  leaves  dry  up  at  the  tips  or  around 
the  edges.  A  scared  neighbor  once  came 
into  the  field  and  said,  “Dan,  my  pota¬ 
toes  are  starting  to  blight  bad.”  I  told 
him  that  was  impossible  Avith  hot  weather 
and  no  rain  for  two  weeks.  “Yes,  they 
are  blighting,  sure  enough,  and  the 
strange  thing  is  that  the  blight  goes  just 
as  far  as  I  cultivated  last  Aveek,  and  the 
rest  are  all  right.” 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  every  potato 
crop  damaged  by  stopping  cultivation  too 
soon  there  are  a  hundred  others  in  Avhieh 
too  late  cultivation  cuts  down  the  yield. 


June  20,  193(> 

Seventh  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

I  am  anxious  to  take  the  trip  to  the 
Great  Lakes  but  Avould  like  to  ask  if  you 
know  of  a  young  woman  Avho  (like  me) 
Avishes  to  go  at  the  lowest  rate.  If  so  I 
would  like  to  share  berth  Avith  her.  On 
this  trip  may  one  take  any  train  going 
from  Boston  to  New  York  on  any  day 
or  is  a  certain  train  and  day  designated? 

Massachusetts.  i.  l.  t. 

Traveling  directions  wil  be  sent  you  be¬ 
fore  time  to  start.  The  trip  starts  from 
42nd  .Street,  New  York  City,  on  August 
7  at  4  P.  M.  Some  friends  are  picked 
up  along  the  way  but  the  main  party 
starts  from  Noav  York.  If  one  wishes  the 
loAvest  rate,  Avhieh  is  for  two  in  a  loAver 
berth,  it  is  better  to  travel  Avith  a  friend 
or  pick  out  your  own  companion,  but  our 
suggestion  would  be  to  use  an  upper 
berth.  They  are  comfortable  and  many 
seasoned  travelers  prefer  them. 


Where  do  Ave  start  from?  Are  children 
allowed  on  this  trip?  Do  they  pay  the 
same?  We  have  never  been  on  a  tour 
before  and  would  like  to  go  on  this  one. 
We  have  never  done  much  traveling  be¬ 
cause  Ave  have  not  had  the  money.  Is 
there  anyone  to  help  people  from  place  to 
place?  E.  o. 

NeAV  York. 

Bates  for  children  Avill  be  given  on  ap¬ 
plication  hut  it  is  inadvisable  to  take  very 
young  children.  Children  from  nine  years 
of  age  up  would  get  quite  a  little  from 
a  trip  hut  the  child  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  if  delicate  the  traveling 
might  he  too  hard  on  it  and  then,  too,  the 
change  in  food  Avouhl  not  suit  all  chil¬ 
dren.  A  child  AA’ho  is  a  good  traveler  and 
has  good  digestion  and  is  Avell  behavea 
would  be  no  trouble.  We  have  had  them 
other  years  from  ten  up  and  it  worked 
all  right.  Much  depends  on  the  child. 
Escorts  are  with  you  on  the  entire  trip 
and  keep  the  party  together  and  in  the 
right  path.  Buses  and  autos  meet  us  at 
the  station  and  there  is  no  chance  for 
anyone  to  get  lost. 


Is  there  anyone  from  near  here 
(Wayne  County,  N.  Y.)  that  is  going  to 
take  th  etrip?  I  would  be  alone  and 
would  like  to  knoAV  if  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  woman  going  alone?  E.  J.  F. 

Ncav  York. 

At  present  writing  we  have  no  one  else 
booked  from  Wayne  County  but  usually 
Ave  have  had  quite  a  group  from  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Rochester.  But  many  women 
travel  alone  and  they,  too,  are  looking  for 
traveling  companions,  so  one  need  not  be 
lonely. 


One  of  our  correspondents  writes  us 
that  he  thinks  the  tour  this  year  is  a 
most  unusual  one.  It  is  off  the  beaten 
path.  It  takes  the  tourists  into  all  of  the 
parts  of  Glacier  Park — it  is  not  a  hurried 
trip  through  any  spot.  It  enables  the 
tourist  to  see  parts  of  his  oavii  country 
which  are  never  offered  on  the  ordinary 
tour.  FeAV,  if  any,  think  of  sailing  from 
Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Avould  go  through  life  without  seeing  that 
most  interesting  part  of  our  country.  You 
are  really  offering  your  people  something 
this  year  Avhieh  they  will  never  have  an 
opportunity  of  vieAving  again  unless  you 
duplicate  the  tour.  If  your  readers  only 
kneAV  Iioav  impossible  it  Avas  for  a  steam¬ 
ship  company  to  increase  the  good  ac¬ 
commodations  they  have,  they  Avouhl  hur¬ 
ry  in  their  reservations  now.  A  railroad 
can  add  more  Pullmans  or  can  run  a  sec¬ 
ond  train,  but  a  steamship’s  accommoda¬ 
tions  are  limited  and  reservations  should 
be  made  early  to  secure  the  best  space. 

To  Avhieh  Ave  add  the  early  bird  catches 
the  worm,  so  send  in  your  reservations 
noAV  with  the  $10  deposit  and  get  ready 
for  this  very  fine  trip  that  starts  on  Au¬ 
gust  7,  1936,  for  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
vacation  trip. 

M.  G.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 
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Care  of  Gardenia.  —  This  attractive 
shrub  is  a  popular  pot  plant  in  the  North, 
and  of  late  years  many  specimens  have 
been  sold  as  window  plants.  They  are 
not  always  satisfactory  in  the  living- 
room.  because  they  have  been  brought 
into  bloom  in  rather  a  high  temperature, 
and  they  are  likely  to  suffer  somewhat 
from  the  change.  A  sudden  drop  in  tem¬ 
perature,  or  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  will 
he  very  detrimental.  The  plant  should 
l)e  kept  in  a  sunny  window,  where  it  wrill 
he  protected  from  drafts,  and  watered 
whenever  the  soil  becomes  dry.  The 
whole  plant  should  be  sprayed  with  clear 
water  about  twrice  a  week.  While  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  bloom  a  watering  with  liquid 
manure  every  two  weeks  is  helpful.  This 
should  not  be  too  strong;  if  the  liquid  is 
about  the  color  of  weak  tea  it  will  be  safe. 
There  are  also  some  prepared  fertilizers 
to  he  dissolved  in  water,  made  especially 
for  house  plants;  they  must  always  be 
used  strictly  in  accordance  with  direc¬ 
tions,  for  it  is  very  easy  to  cause  injury 
with  concentrated  plant  foods  if  one  does 
not  observe  definite  rules  worked  out  by 
the  manufacturer.  When  blooming  ceases 
the  plant  should  be  rested  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks ;  it  is  not  entirely  inactive,  and 
must  be  watered  occasionally,  but  not  as 
frequently  as  when  growing  actively.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  and  settled 
it  may  be  put  in  a  sheltered  place  in  the 
garden,  plunging  the  pot  to  its  rim  in  the 
soil  first  putting  some  coal  ashes  in  the 
hole  to  keep  out  worms.  When  set  out  it 
should  be  “cut  back,”  as  the  florists  say; 
that  is,  it  should  be  trimmed  somewhat, 
hut  not  severely  pruned ;  this  is  to  keep 
it  in  shape,  and  to  encourage  new  growth. 
It  must  be  brought  in  before  the  nights 
become  cold,  and  if  it  has  made  some 
very  long  straggling  shoots  they  may  be 
shortened.  During  very  hot  dry  Sum¬ 
mer  weather  it  will  be  desirable  to  spray 
the  foliage  with  clear  water  to  prevent 
red  spider. 

The  Lovely  Dogwood.  —  May  brings 
us  one  of  the  loveliest  of  our  small  trees, 
the  flowering  dogwood,  and  one  of  the 
saddest  sights,  to  us,  is  to  see  automo- 
bilists  on  their  way  to  the  city,  carrying 
great  branches  torn  from  these  trees,  al¬ 
ready  withering,  and  ready  to  be  thrown 
away.  We  always  feel  that  it  should 
never  be  gathered  at  all,  though  we  do 
cut  a  few  sprays  from  our  own  garden 
specimens  of  the  pink  variety,  because 
they  can  be  arranged  so  beautifully  with 
lilac  or  lily-of-the-valley.  But  we  have 
learned  to  enjoy  wild  flowers  without 
picking  them,  and  wish  we  could  inocu¬ 
late  all  others  with  the  same  view.  The 
formation  of  the  dogwood  flower  is  very 
interesting.  The  four  large  white  ap¬ 
pendages  that  are  so  showy  are  not 
petals,  but  bracts  that  are  .really  the  bud 
scales  protecting  the  buds  in  Winter.  The 
notch  at  the  center  of  each  bract  is  due 
to  frost  injury,  so  that  it  does  not  develop 
and  turn  white  at  that  point,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  the  characteristic  shape.  Like  the 
showy  Poinsettia,  the  little  flowers  are 
nestled  in  the  midst  of  the  showier  pro¬ 
tecting  bracts.  The  pink-flowered  sort  is 
especially  desirable  in  the  garden ;  we 
have  been  enjoying  its  effect  forming  a 
background  for  a  white  English  haw¬ 
thorn,  which  has  a  group  of  the  Virginia 
bluebell  (Mertensia)  beneath  it.  The 
red  fruits  of  the  dogwood  are  quite  showy 
in  Fall,  and  the  Autumn  foliage  is  very 
handsome.  There  are  several  variegated 
dogwoods  with  showy  foliage,  and  others 
with  red  twigs  noticeable  in  Winter,  all 
desirable  in  shrubbery  plantings.  The 
coral  dogwood,  Cornus  alba  var.  sibirica, 
is  the  variety  most  commonly  planted  for 
its  brilliant  twigs;  it  grows  from  four 
to  10  feet  high,  with  a  broad  spreading 
babit,  and  bears  clusters  of  creamy  white 
flowers  in  May  or  June.  The  flowers  are 
followed  by  bluish-white  fruit.  The  bright 
coral  red  of  the  twigs  is  very  noticeable 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  The  varie¬ 
gated  sorts  include  both  gold  and  silver 
variegation,  and  also  a  variety  (Gou- 
chaulti)  whose  leaves  are  variegated  with 
creamy  white  and  pink. 

The  Old  Jacob's  Ladder. — This  is  an 
old-fashioned  plant  common  in  English 
cottage  gardens,  botanically  Polemonium 
eaeruleum.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  three 
feet,  having  fern-like  leaves  and  charm¬ 
ing  blue  flowers.  However,  there  is  a 
dwarf  native  variety,  Polemonium  rep- 
tans,  growing  to  a  height  of  one  foot, 
which  is  also  sold  as  Jacob’s  ladder;  it  is 
a  Popular  plant  for  the  rock  garden.  This 
bas  attractive  foliage  and  blue  flowers, 
and  is  very  hardy  and  vigorous.  The 
l all  variety  is  occasionally  seen  in  old 
country  gardens,  probably  introduced  by 
early  colonists  from  Great  Britain.  Other 
common  names  for  it  are  cbaFAy  and 


Greek  valerian.  Perhaps  the  name 
charity  was  given  it  from  the  text  which 
says  that  charity  never  faileth,  for  if 
Jacob's  ladder  once  gets  a  hold  in  the 
flower  border  nothing  short  of  digging  it 
out  will  discourage  it.  The  Polemoniums 
belong  to  the  same  botanical  family  as 
the  Phlox.  f 

Some  Woodland  Plants.  —  Our  wild 
garden,  which  includes  a  partially  shaded 
corner,  has  several  groups  of  the  May- 
apple  or  mandrake,  botanically  Podophyl¬ 
lum  peltatum.  The  development  of  the 
large  flat  leaves  is  very  interesting ;  the 
flowerless  stem  bears  a  leaf  supported  by 
the  stem  in  the  center,  like  an  umbrella, 
while  the  flowering  stem  bears  two  less 
symmertical  leaves.  The  handsome  white 
flower  droops  between  these  two  leaves ; 
it  is  showy,  but  very  ill-smelling,  and  is 
followed  by  a  lemonlike  fruit.  Umbrella 
leaf  and  wild  lemon  are  common  names 
applied  to  the  plant.  The  fruit  is  edible, 
but  the  leaves  and  root  are  poisonous  if 
eaten,  though  sometimes  used  medicinally. 
This  plant  is  quite  common  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Southern  New  York,  but  rarer, 
we  think,  in  New  England.  Blooming  at 
the  same  time  as  the  May-apples  was  a 
yellow  lady’s-slipper,  Cypripedium  parvi- 
florum,  one  of  our  most  charming  native 
orchids.  This  was  ten  days  earlier  than 
last  year,  when  it  opened  May  18.  This 
fragrant  orchid  has  a  showy  yellow 
pouch,  the  sepals  and  petals  purplish 
brown.  Our  specimen  came  from  Houl- 
ton,  Maine,  where  it  grows  in  woods  and 
woodland  bogs,  its  habitat  extending  south 
among  the  mountains  to  Alabama.  It  is 
the  pouchlike  lip  of  these  orchids  that 
gives  them  the  name  of  moccasin  flower. 
This  yellow  lady’s-slipper  is  easily  trans¬ 
planted,  if  care  is  taken  to  let  some  soil 
adhere  to  the  fibrous  roots ;  it  revels  in 
leaf  mold.  There  is  a  larger  yellow  sort 
called  Cypripedium  pubescens,  but  we 
think  it  is  really  a  variety  of  C.  parvi- 
florum.  The  magnificent  pink  and  white 
moccasin  flower,  C.  Regime,  formerly 
called  C.  spectabile,  does  not  seem  quite 
as  easy  to  transplant  and  tame  as  the 
yellow  one,  much  depending  on  soil  and 
environment. 

Another  interesting  native  plant  in  the 
wild  garden  is  the  shooting-star.  Dode- 
eatheon  Meadia.  which  grows  wild  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Manitoba,  and  south  to 
Texas  and  Georgia.  The  flower  stalks 
rise  from  a  cluster  of  basal  leaves  and 
the  white  or  lilac  pink  flowers  have  the 
petals  turning  back  and  the  stamens 
pointing  downward,  suggestive  of  a  small 
Cyclamen.  The  flowers  form  a  cluster 
nodding  on  slender  stems,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  very  graceful.  This  plant  is 
never  very  common,  even  in  its  regular 
habitat,  and  rarely  forms  more  than  a 
plant  or  two  in  a  group.  It  varies  in 
color  from  purple  to  pink  and  white,  and 
is  known  in  some  localities  as  American 
cowslip  and  Indian  Chief,  the  latter  a 
reference  to  the  back-turned  petals,  which 
give  a  fancied  suggestion  of  an  Indian 
feather  head-dress.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  plant  family  as  the  Cyclamen  and 
the  cowslip,  the  primrose  family.  We 
have  been  hoping  that  our  plants  would 
spread,  but  they  have  shown  no  increase 
in  several  years. 

Late  Tulips. — Among  the  May  flow¬ 
ering  Cottage  tulips  we  always  enjoy  In- 
hlescombe  Yellow,  which  is  glossy  canary 
yellow,  very  large  and  strong.  But  do 
not  plant  it  near  pink  sorts ;  planted 
alone  it  makes  a  patch  of  sunshine  on  a 
dull  day.  The  Darwin  tulips,  which  were 
developed  by  crossing  the  old  Cottage  type 
with  those  of  the  Breeder  type,  give  a 
great  variety  of  ' rich  color,  the  familiar 
pink  Clara  Butt  belonging  to  this  class. 
Ariadne  is  an  especially  fine  rosy  crim¬ 
son  ;  City  of  Haarlem,  a  vivid  scarlet ; 
Isis  a  vivid  crimson-scarlet  with  blue 
base  and  white  halo;  the  Bishop,  a  won¬ 
derful  bluish  heliotrope.  One  really  can¬ 
not  go  wrong  with  any  of  the  Darwin 
tulips,  and  many  fine  varieties  are  very 
inexpensive.  We  like  to  plant  them  in 
groups  of  five  to  ten,  in  different  parts  of 
the,  garden  where  other  flowers  are  to 
come  on  later ;  treating  them  as  perma¬ 
nent  garden  features  rather  than  merely 
as  early  Spring  bulbs.  Where  they  are 
planted  in  great  masses  in  long  borders 
there  is  always  a  period  of  sliabbiness  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  taken  up  to  make  room 
for  Summer-flowering  plants.  Where 
space  permits  Darwin  tulips  may  he  used 
to  advantage  among  Irises;  most  of  them 
are  gone  or  going  when  the  Irises  come 
into  bloom,  and  the  Iris  foliage  hides  the 
ripening  leaves  of  the  tulips.  Our  white 
Darwin  tulips  were  not  all  gone  when  the 
Oriental  poppies  began  to  bloom,  and  the 
contrast  of  white  against  flaming  scarlet 
was,  very  striking.  E.  T.  BOYLE. 
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How  they  welcome  the 
ice  cubes,  the  frozen 
desserts  and  the  refresh¬ 
ing  chilled  salads  that 
come  from  Superfex! 


SUPERFEX 
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BY  BURNING  KEROSENE 


Imagine  a  refrigerator  standing  In 
your  kitchen,  keeping  foods  cold, 
making  ice  cubes  and  freezing  des¬ 
serts —  all  without  electricity  or 
machinery.  That’s  Superfex.  It  makes 
cold  day  and  night  just  by  burning 
a  little  kerosene  about  two  hours 
out  of  twenty-four. 

You  don’t  even  have  to  remember 
to  turn  off  the  burners.  They  go  out 
automatically.  And  they  stay  out 
until  you  light  them  the  following 
day.  For  22  hours  each  day  no  fuel 
is  being  consumed.  But  Superfex 
keeps  right  on  working. 

PROVED  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  HOMES 

Superfex  is  made  by  The  Perfection 
Stove  Company  —  a  company  with 
almost  fifty  years  of  experience  in 
making  fine  oil-burning  appliances. 
Thousands  of  rural  families  now  own 


Superfex  Refrigerators.  Many  have 
been  in  use  for  as  long  as  eight 
years.  And  users  everywhere  tell 
the  same  story— -a  story  of  depend¬ 
able  performance  and  amazingly 
low  operating  cost. 

BEAUTIFUL  NEW  MODELS 

New  models  of  striking  beauty  are 
now  ready.  And  they  have  everything 
—  adjustable  shelves  that  can  be 
moved  around  to  accommodate  the 
largest  watermelon  or  turkey  — 
porcelain  interior  —  handy  storage 
racks  attached  to  the  door — ample 
ice  capacity — and  dozens  of  other 
features  you  will  want  to  know  about. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  our  free,  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  today. 

DEALERS  and  DISTRIBUTORS: 
Write  for  details.  The  territory 
you  serve  may  still  be  open. 


SUPERFEX 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  WORLD-FAMOUS 
PERFECTION  STOVES  AND  RANGES 


*7Ai  ManJc  Quafitif 


PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 
7685- D  Platt  Ave.  •  Cleveland.  O. 

□  I  would  like  to  read  all  about  Superfex  and  its  extremely  tow 
operating  cost. 

□  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  free,  illustrated  booklet. 


Name 


Street  or  R.  F.  D. - 

Town. _ _ _  State. 
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to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  nonest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  gooi 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  winnot  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts- 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  uionth  of  the  tune  ot 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural 
Y  orkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


REPORTS  of  frost  damage  to  fruit  are  reaching 
proportions  that  are  alarming.  Some  of  the 
old-timers  in  the  fruit  game  in  Western  New  York 
declare  that  they  have  never  seen  such  injury  from 
a  late  Spring  freeze  as  occurred  the  night  of  May 
15.  They  refer  back  to  the  severe  freeze  of  1902  and 
recall  that  the  damage  was  not  so  great  as  the  frosts 
during  the  Spring  of  the  present  year.  Niagara 
County,  in  Western  New  York  seems  to  have  escaped 
with  little  or  no  serious  loss.  Reports  from  that 
section  indicate  up  to  95  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  apples 
and  pears,  90  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  cherries,  plums 
and  peaches,  and  75  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  grapes. 
Coming  east,  Orleans  County  reports  75  to  90  per 
cent  for  apples,  85  per  cent  for  pears,  45  per  cent 
for  cherries  and  30  per  cent  for  plums.  Entering 
Monroe  County  the  reports  are  again  slightly  lower, 
with  apples  40  to  GO  per  cent,  pears  70  per  cent,  sour 
cherries  20  per  cent  and  sweet  cherries  35  per  cent. 

Wayne  County  reports  good  prospects  in  all 
classes  of  fruit  in  protected  places  near  the  lake,  but 
very  severe  injury  a  few  miles  back  from  the  lake, 
giving  an  average  of  40  to  50  per  cent  for  apples,  45 
per  cent  for  pears,  40  per  cent  for  sour  cherries,  33 
per  cent  for  sweet  cherries,  30  per  cent  for  plums 
and  50  to  GO  per  cent  for  peaches.  Oswego  County 
finds  only  10  to  40  per  cent  apples,  5  per  cent  pears, 
total  loss  of  sour  cherries,  10  per  cent  sweet  cherries 
and  total  loss  of  plums  and  peaches.  Onondaga 
County  reports  perhaps  40  per  cent  for  Northern 
Spy  but  only  5  to  15  per  cent  for  other  apples,  and 
other  fruits  in  proportion.  The  Champlain  Valley 
reports  95  per  cent  loss  in  apples.  The  injury  is,  of 
course,  spotted,  so  that  some  growers  have  reduced 
their  orchard  forces  and  their  spray  programs  only 
sufficient  to  protect  the  foliage  during  the  balance 
of  tre  year.  Other  growers  nearby  or  on  higher 
ground  find  it  worth  while  to  carry  on.  All  in  all, 
however,  it  does  not  make  too  optimistic  a  picture. 
But  fruit-growers  are  among  the  most  optimistic  of 
mortals,  and  already  those  who  have  lost  for  this 
season  are  planning  for  the  crop  of  1937. 


* 


Years  ago  on  our  road  there  were  water  breakers. 
Later  they  installed  sewer  pipes  and  there  are  five  of 
them  on  the  frontage  of  my  farm.  The  last  sewer 
caused  great  damage.  It  washed  out  a  gully  four  feet 
deep  and  four  to  five  feet  wide  through  the  center  of  a 
field.  We  appealed  to  the  town  board  but  they  re¬ 
fused  to  take  action.  Then  we  wrote  to  the  county 
superintendent  and  they  all  fail  to  heed  us.  T.  s. 

MANY  such  cases  come  to  our  attention  during 
the  year,  some  showing  even  worse  damage 
than  this,  which  is  bad  enough.  If  there  are  any 
farmers  on  this  town  board,  what  one  would  care  to 
have  a  strip  four  feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide  gul¬ 
lied  through  one  of  his  fields?  We  hear  much  nowa¬ 
days  about  the  government  helping  farmers  to  con¬ 
trol  erosion,  but  here  is  erosion  with  a  vengeance 
turned  on  a  farmer  by  the  highway  authorities,  who 
calmly  refuse  to  consider  any  responsibility  for  the 
damage.  It  is  merely  one  of  those  things  where  the 
farmer  must  “take  his  medicine.” 

We  advise  that  all  such  cases,  in  detail,  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  State  Highway  Department,  at  the 
Capital,  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  who  are  helping  farmers  to  combat 
erosion.  The  last-named  should  get  after  this  town 
board.  After  considerable  experience  with  highway 
repair  in  our  eastern  rolling  country,  we  believe  it 
is  seldom  that  water  from  the  roads  needs  to  be 
turned  on  the  good  fields  of  farmers.  By  doing  a 
little  looking  it  is  possible  to  find  some  less  de¬ 
structive  way  to  handle  surface  water. 


EGGS  in  storage  in  early  May  were  reported  as 
over  a  million  thirty-dozen  cases  under  the 
five-year  average  at  this  time.  This  might  naturally 
be  considered  favorable  to  the  fresh-egg  interests, 
but  egg  production  can  be  increased  or  decreased  so 
quickly  by  poultrymen,  or  by  the  hens  themselves, 
without  consulting  their  owners,  that  definite  pro¬ 
phecies  about  the  future  egg  market  are  unsafe.  We 
shall  know  better  about  this  when  the  time  comes. 

The  poultry  in  storage  is  12,000,000  pounds  loss 
than  last  year,  and  1.400,000  under  the  five-year 
average  at  this  time.  This  ought  to  indicate  fairly 
good  poultry  prices  later. 

The  buying  power  of  consumers,  however,  has  a 
great  effect  on  prices.  Anyone  who  sees  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  consumers  “shop  around”  before  de¬ 
ciding  what  to  buy  is  well  aware  of  what  this  atti¬ 
tude  does  1o  prices.  There  are  some  who  will  have 
chicken  or  lamb,  or  whatever  they  want,  regardless 
of  price,  but  these  persons  are  exceptions.  Even 
such  staples  as  eggs  may  drop  oil  iu  trade  heavily 
on  a  sharp  advance  iu  price. 

* 

THERE  are  many  neglected  cemeteries,  now  un¬ 
used,  and  harboring  weeds  and  briers.  Some 
persons  think  that  the  town  board  is  obliged  to  ap¬ 
propriate  $50  per  year  for  the  care  of  such  places. 
This  appropriation  is  permissive  but  not  mandatory. 
In  many  instances  it  would  he  a  good  thing. 

There  is,  however,  another  method  of  doing  this 
work  which  may  he  better  from  all  points  of  view. 
Set  a  day  in  which  as  many  as  possible  turn  out  to 
attend  to  the  cemetery  from  public  pride.  In  earlier 
days,  such  “bees,”  as  then  called,  were  common. 
This  was  real  co-operation,  getting  the  work  done 
and  having  a  sociable  time  while  doing  it — a  whole¬ 
some  feature  of  country  life  of  the  time.  Such  a 
job  may  be  turned  into  a  real  picnic  if  the  picnic 
spirit  exists. 

* 

THE  world  production  of  wool  this  year  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  3,250,000,000  pounds.  This 
does  not  include  the  crops  of  Russia  and  China,  on 
which  no  report  is  available.  This  country  and 
Canada  may  have  a  little  larger  yield  than  last  year. 
The  Union  of  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand  report 
increased  numbers  of  sheep.  Australia  has  fewer 
hut  owing  to  favorable  weather  the  wool  yield  is 
better  than  last  year. 

Mill  activity  in  this  country  is  below  1935.  Com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  manufacturing  is  greater  in 
Great  Britain  and  Continental  Euroiie. 

* 

THE  apple  maggot,  or  “railroad  worm,”  so  called 
because  of  the  little  tunnels  it  makes  through 
the  fruit  in  some  localities,  exists  to  a  limited 
extent  over  most  of  New  York.  Wherever  this  insect 
is  found  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  its 
spread.  The  fact  that  the  infestation  is  light  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  vigorous  measures  to  stamp 
it  out. 

The  maggots,  being  inside  the  fruit,  naturally  can¬ 
not  be  reached  with  sprays,  but  these  may  he  fairly 
effective  in  killing  the  adult  flies  which  lay  the 
eggs,  and  here  is  where  the  first  attempt  at  control 
comes  in.  These  flies  do  not  eat  the  apples  or 
leaves,  but  have  the  habit  of  lapping  a  little  of  the 
moisture  on  the  apples,  and  thus  may  be  poisoned 
before  egg  laying  if  an  arsenical  spray  is  present. 
These  adult  flies  emerge  from  the  ground  during  a 
period  a  little  over  a  month — from  early  June  to 
early  August,  the  greater  number  being  at  work 
usually  around  the  middle  of  July.  It  is  possible 
to  learn  about  this  in  any  locality  by  setting  a  box 
two  feet  square,  bottom  up,  covered  with  mosquito 
netting  in  the  orchard,  and  watching  it  carefully  for 
the  flies,  which  resemble  the  housefly  hut  are  small¬ 
er.  Then  is  the  time  to  spray  with  arsenic  of  lead. 
214  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water.  The  best  plan  is 
to  keep  the  apples  thus  treated  during  the  entire 
month  when  the  flies  are  around. 

These  flies  lay  their  eggs  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
apples.  They  hatch  in  two  weeks.  When  the  apples 
drop,  the  maggots  enter  the  soil,  remaining  until  the 
following  Summer,  when  they  emerge  as  the  adult, 
flies.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  other,  and  perhaps 
more  important,  method  in  control  of  this  creature  is 
to  gather  the  dropped  apples  daily.  Sheep  or  pigs 
in  the  orchard  will  do  this.  Otherwise  the  fruit 
should  bo  picked  up  and  fed  to  livestock  or  buried 
deeply.  Neglected  apple  trees  scattered  about  the 
fields  harbor  and  spread  these  maggots.  Such  trees 
are  better  put  in  the  woodpile.  If  they  are  not,  the 
same  program  for  spraying  and  picking  up  the  fruit 
should  be  followed. 


June  20,  1936 

Will  you  tell  me  briefly  what  the  objections  are  to 
centralized  schools?.  c.  i\  b. 

New  York. 

HERE  is  no  special  objection  to  the  centralized 
school  where  the  distances  for  transporting 
the  children  arc  not  too  great,  and  the  people  of  the 
district,  after  study  of  the  matter  and  consultation, 
feel  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  Taking  them  by  the  col¬ 
lar  and  dragging  them  into  centralization  merely  to 
help  the  villages  build  bigger  schools,  which  they 
could  not  do  without  the  help  of  this  outlying  farm 
» property  to  help  pay  the  taxes  is  something  else.  We 
think  it  only  fair  that  all  districts  should  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  A'oto  on  the  question  in  a  reasonable 
way,  instead  of  being  overruled  by  a  big  village  vote. 

The  educational  experts  who  want  to  do  away 
with  all  district  schools  assume  that  country  people 
are  such  back  numbers  that  they  will  deny  their 
children  the  advantages  of  good  education.  This  is 
both  ridiculous  and  untrue.  Where  did  the  “big 
men”  and  multitude  of  really  “well  read”  and  well 
educated  men  and  women  of  the  past  two  genera¬ 
tions  get  their  start  in  education  but  in  the  “common 
schools”  which  are  so  despised  by  the  educational 
highbrows  of  today? 

* 

ONE  of  our  readers  writes  us  of  the  unusual  re¬ 
sults  a  neighbor  has  in  using  hotel  coffee 
grounds  on  his  muskmelon  plants.  We  have  heard 
similar  reports  before,  but  had  always  lielieved  that 
mechanical  benefit  to  the  soil  rather  than  fertilizing 
qualities  accounted  for  the  results. 

Referring  to  this  matter  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station 
says : 

The  roasted  coffee  bean  before  it  has  been  ground  or 
used  to  make  coffee  contains  about  2  per  cent  total 
nitrogen  and  less  than  one-half  per  cent  of  phosphorus. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  a  very  low-grade  form 
or  organic  fertilizer.  1  rather  suspect  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  used  coffee  grounds  about  his  muskmelon 
plants  realized  some  slight  benefit  because  of  its  fertil¬ 
izing  value  and  probably  more  because  of  its  mulching 
effect.  As  far  as  I  know  this  material  does  not  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  insects. 

Probably  few  of  us  fully  realize  the  value  of  a 
mulch.  It  tames  down  the  blazing  heat,  helps  save 
moisture  and  finally  works  into  the  ground  as  vege¬ 
table  matter,  or  humus,  which  practically  all  of  our 
garden  and  field  soil  need  nowadays.  Years  ago, 
when  stable  manure  was  plentiful,  it  was  used  heavi¬ 
ly  on  the  garden  and  truck  patch.  We  have  spread 
it  six  inches  deep  on  the  garden  before  plowing. 
That  soil  became  anywhere  from  12  to  18  iches  deep 
and  never  knew  anything  about  drought. 

* 

CANKER  worms  are  again  numerous  in  parts  of 
the  Northeast.  They  work  quickly  and  soon  de¬ 
foliate  the  trees.  Sometimes  the  trees  are  killed  but 
this  is  not  usual,  as  the  trees  are  quite  likely  to  leaf 
out  again. 

Strong  arsenate  of  lead  sprays  will  destroy  them. 
Two  to  three  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  in  50  gallons 
of  water  may  be  used.  It  may  burn  some  foliage  at 
this  strength,  but  is  much  more  effective  than  when 
twice  the  amount  of  water  is  used.  Trees  that  have 
teen  thus  attacked  may  he  helped  by  a  little  fer¬ 
tilizing  and  watering  in  dry  weather  where  feasible. 

* 

Has  any  person  a  right  to  change  ear  tags  on  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  cattle?  d.  J. 

P  THIS  refers  to  a  mark  put  011  by  the  State  au¬ 
thorities  after  examination  and  tuberculin  test, 
it  is  highly  irregular  and  may  be  an  offense  against 
the  law.  Any  such  act  should  be  referred  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  the  State  Capital, 
with  full  particulars. 


Brevities 

“Commit  tliy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts 
shall  be  established.”  * 

Early  haying  makes  better  hay  and  a  larger  second 
crop  to  cut  or  for  pasture. 

As  he  thought  it  over  afterward,  no  man  ever  re¬ 
gretted  “helping  mother”  around  the  house. 

“Eat  eggs  for  vitality.”  That  motto  a  western  rail¬ 
road  is  carrying  on  its  dining-car  bill  of  fare. 

“Who  knows  a  variety  of  Soy  beans  that  will  cook 
quickly?”  asks  E.  G.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  reader  about  this. 

The  Argentine  potato  crop  is  less  than  half  a  nor¬ 
mal  yield.  Drought,  insects  and  disease  were  the 
causes,  aphids  being  especially  troublesome.  The  crop 
is  harvested  from  March  to  May. 

“I  INTEND  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Middle  West  to  join 
the  wheat  harvest  soon.”  This  is  a  doubtful  matter. 
Most  States  have  a  lot  of  idle  men  this  year.  Write 
the  labor  boards  at  the  various  State  Capitals  before 
going. 

In  hot  weather  hens  have  enough  to  think  about 
without  being  bothered  with  lice.  A  line  of  Black  Leat 
40  run  along  the  roost  is  the  remedy.  Do  this  just 
before  the  hens  go  to  bed.  The  nicotine  fumes  pene¬ 
trate  the  feathers,  destroying  body  lice  011  the  hens. 
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Distribution  of  Wealth 

Part  IX 

T  WAS  easy  to  understand  the  commodity  money 
of  the  ancients.  It  had  substance  and  weight.  It 
required  labor  to  produce  it.  It  was  wealth.  It  had 
value  in  itself.  It  has  just  as  much  value  without  a 
government  stamp  as  with  it.  It  was  just  a  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  medium  of  exchange.  It  had  no  fixed 
unit.  It  was  exchanged  in  bulk  for  other  forms  of 
wealth  in  barter.  It  was  the  only  money  the  world 
has  ever  known  that  was  not  managed.  While  other 
commodities  were  used  as  money  in  early  times, 
gold  and  silver  came  to  be  used  almost  exclusive  as 
money  towards  the  close  of  the  first  monetary  era. 

The  second  period  began  with  the  introduction  of 
credit  as  money.  Credit  is  intangible.  It  has  no 
substance.  One  cannot  see  it  or  feel  it.  It  is  a 
something  that  exists  like  love  or  truth  or  confi¬ 
dence.  It  is  a  concept  of  the  mind.  It  springs  from 
integrity  and  confidence.  The  first  pig  killed  in  a 
community  was  largely  divided  among  neighbors  on 
the  promise  that  an  equal  weight  of  pork  would  be 
returned  when  each  neighbor  killed  his  pig.  That 
was  credit.  It  was  a  promise,  expressed  or  implied, 
by  one  person  and  accepted  by  the  other.  That  is 
what  credit  is.  It  is  a  symbol  of  value  and  as  such 
our  present  medium  of  exchange. 

During  this  period  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
maintain  a  relationship  between  the  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  and  the  volume  of  paper  money.  But 
many  economic  crises  developed  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
sufficient  volume  of  currency  to  conduct  the  expand¬ 
ing  volume  of  business.  To  relieve  the  periodical 
depressions  caused  by  the  fall  of  prices,  various  de¬ 
vices  were  used  to  increase  the  volume  of  paper 
money.  These  took  the  form  of  scrip,  National 
notes,  bank  notes  of  various  forms  and  bank  de¬ 
posits,  or  bank  checks.  During  the  prosperity  period 
of  the  20's,  the  volume  of  this  credit  currency  had 
become  so  large  compared  with  the  small  volume  of 
gold  which  was  pledged  to  redeem  it,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  increased  the  interest  rate,  stopped 
loans  by  the  banks  and  demanded  payment  of  out¬ 
standing  loans.  This  sudden  and  drastic  policy 
started  debtors  looking  for  money  that  no  longer 
existed.  Prices  began  to  tumble,  factories  closed  and 
the  whole  monetary  and  banking  system  collapsed. 

If  the  financiers  of  that  second  era  had  realized 
that  they  had  discarded  the  money  of  the  previous 
era,  and  replaced  it  with  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
money,  the  history  of  the  world  would  lia\e  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  If  they  even  understood  the  functions  of 
money,  they  kept  their  knowledge  strictly  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  took  their  cue  from  the  dishonest  gold¬ 
smiths  who  issued  certificates  for  more  gold  than  they 
had,  rather  than  from  the  honest  ancients  who  trans¬ 
ferred  full  value  in  every  exchange.  They  knew  that 
there  was  always  a  labor  cost  in  producing  gold,  as 
well  as  in  producing  other  forms  of  wealth,  and  that 
paper  or  credit  money  cost  nothing.  Consequently 
when  they  mixed  40  per  cent  of  gold  that  cost  labor 
and  00  per  cent  of  credit  that  cost  nothing,  a  dollar 
i-i  gold  would  buy  as  much  for  them  as  $2.50 
would  buy  for  others.  Then  through  the  magnifying 
processes  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
magic  of  credit,  the  $2.50  of  lawful  money  was  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  ten,  and  the  banker’s  dollar  in  gold  would 
then  buy  as  much  service,  labor  or  wealth  as  $27.50 
would  buy  for  other  people.  That  spells  the  moral 
of  the  money  system  of  the  second  economic  era. 

The  money  of  the  third  period  is  in  the  making. 
When  the  people  discovered  that  they  could  not  get 
money  to  pay  their  debts  and  taxes,  they  began  in 
fear  to  hoard  both  gold  and  paper  money,  and  the 
government  frightened  like  the  people  hoarded  all 
the  gold  into  the  Treasury  and  banks  in  exchange 
for  paper  money,  and  repudiated  its  promise  to  re¬ 
deem  all  paper  money  with  gold.  So  for  the  time 
being  we  have  only  paper  or  credit  money. 

It  is  this  kind  of  money  that  the  big  financiers 
always  ridiculed,  calling  it  printing-press  money, 
cheap  money  and  fiat  money.  The  financiers,  the 
Congress  and  the  Roosevelt  Administration  yet  tell 
the  people  that  it  is  backed  by  gold  because  there 
is  gold  in  the  locked  and  guarded  vaults  of  the 
banks  and  Treasury.  The  financiers  and  officials 
who  have  attempted  to  explain  this  fanciful  theory 
have  made  a  miserable  failure  of  the  job.  Gold  is 
just  a  commodity  like  silver  or  marble.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  it  and  the  price  of  it  has  no  more  to  do  with 
the  value  of  money  and  prices  than  has  the  quantity 
and  price  of  other  commodities.  No  American  citizen 
could  touch  that  gold  by  legal  process  or  otherwise. 
It  would  be  a  crime  for  him  to  have  it  in  his  pocket. 
It  is  at  the  service  of  the  banks  for  foreigners.  Small 
concern!  It  is  a  commodity,  like  copper  or  wheat, 
hut  less  useful.  The  bulk  of  our  money  is  our  de¬ 


posits  in  our  banks  and  our  checks  drawn  against 
them,  and  they  are  debts.  They  are  what  the  bor¬ 
rower  got  for  his  note  in  the  bank.  He  could  use  it 
by  signing  checks  or  the  bank  would  give  him  paper 
money.  We  have  no  such  thing  as  gold  money  now. 

This  fiat  or  paper  money  has  been  made  “legal 
tender”  by  Act  of  Congress.  It  is  good  money  be¬ 
cause  it  performs  all  the  functions  of  money.  The 
chief  service  of  money  is  performed  in  effecting  ex¬ 
changes.  Anything  that  performs  this  function  is 
money.  The  value  or  purchasing  power  of  it  does 
not  depend  on  the  material  in  it.  The  value  of 
money  in  the  broad  sense  is  the  quantity  of  all  other 
useful  things  that  would  be  exchanged  for  it.  The 
money  value  of  a  thing  is  called  its  price  and  the 
average  of  prices  in  general  is  what  we  call  the 
“price  level.”  This  price  level  is  determined  very 
accurately  by  the  “price  index.”  When  the  price 
level  falls  below  normal  the  volume  of  money  in 
circulation  is  too  small,  and  if  continued,  it  would  be 
deflation  and  low  prices.  When  it  rises  above  nor¬ 
mal  it  indicates  too  much  money  in  use  and  if  con¬ 
tinued  we  would  have  inflation  and  high  prices.  The 
proper  volume  of  credit  money  may  be  kept  in  cir¬ 
culation  generally  by  use  of  the  price  index  as  a 
guide,  and  an  agency  created  and  controlled  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  keep  the  price  level  stable  by  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  money  in  use.  But  neither  political 
party  seems  willing  to  defy  the  big  financiers.  The 
party  that  first  speaks  out  plain  will  render  a  ser¬ 
vice  and  win. 

Since  wealth  is  distributed  as  rent,  wages  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  form  of  money,  can  the  distribution  ever 
be  fair  while  one  dollar  will  buy  as  much  wealth  or 
service  for  a  small  class  as  $27.50  will  buy  for 
others? 


Lake  Erie  Valley  Notes 

As  these  words  are  written,  early  June,  drought  con¬ 
ditions  have  again  set  in  and  the  rainfall  for  May  was 
less  than  half  the  normal,  there  having  been  but  two 
other  years  since  1909  when  the  precipitation  was  less 
for  this  month.  There  seems  to  be  some  water  in  the 
soil  below  the  first  foot  or  so,  but  the  surface  soil  is 
dry  and  hard.  A  succession  of  frosts  and  freezes  re¬ 
tarded  the  planting  of  tomatoes  and  cabbage  well  after 
the  usual  time.  Now  dry  soils  are  further  delaying 
planting.  In  some  instances  tomatoes  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  three  times,  largely  because  of  unseasonable  weather 
and  cutworm  injury. 

In  the  valley  there  appeared  at  the  time  but  little 
injury  to  fruits  after  the  frosts  and  freezes.  In  a  few 
isolated  instances  some  shoots  of  grapes  were  nipped 
but  not  badly  enough  to  seriously  affect  the  yield.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
Concord  production  in  1936  is  going  to  be  materially 
below  the  normal.  In  fact  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will  fall  below  that  of  1935.  One  reason  for 
this  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  severe  cold  of  1933-1934, 
when  many  vines  were  injured,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
make  it  manifest  to  the  eye.  The  tax  on  the  injured 
vines  in  producing  crops  in  1934  and  1935  now  brings 
to  light  the  real  condition.  Except  in  a  few  instances 
the  whole  vine  does  not  even  now  seem  affected,  but 
rather  the  canes  on  one  side  of  the  vine  only.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  trunk  or  arm  on  this  side  is 
not  functioning  properly  because  of  injured  tissues.  The 
maximum  of  injury  probably  will  not  be  manifest  in 
1936,  but  the  decline  will  be  spread  over  two  or  more 
seasons. 

Pastures  and  meadows  still  are  promising,  and  Al¬ 
falfa  while  spotted  is  making  a  good  growth,  u.  E.  E. 


A  Letter  from  the  Prairie 

There  was  a  time  when  I  believed  that  a  farm  paper 
should  avoid  politics,  but  since  the  politician  has  in¬ 
vaded  the  field  of  agriculture  and  carried  his  activities 
to  the  point  of  controlling  production,  even  destroying 
crops  to  biuld  up  political  power,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
all  good  farm  papers  should  devote  some  space  to  farm 
politics. 

I  have  gained  much  knowledge  from  the  editorials 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  has  put  up  a 
fight  in  defense  of  constitutional  government. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  feels  to  get  a  benefit  check  from 
the  government,  or  to  have  my  acres  measured,  or  my 
pigs  counted.  When  the  AAA  program  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  here,  a  number  of  meetings  were  held  in  the 
county.  I  attended  one.  It  was  well  attended  but  not 
all  farmers.  A  particular  banker  in  our  town  was  a 
very  conspicuous  figure  throughout  the  meeting.  I 
wondered  at  the  time  just  what  part  he  expected  to 
play  in  a  farm  program.  Two  organizations  were  cre¬ 
ated.  One  for  wheat  farmers  and  the  other  for  corn- 
hog  producers.  A  local  man  became  president  of  the 
county  organization  for  wheat.  Soon  after  he  was 
passing  a  certain  bank  he  was  beckoned  inside  by  the 
banker  who  inquired:  “When  are  those  corn-liog  checks 
coming  in?”  On  being  reminded  that  the  president  of 
the  wheat  committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  corn-hog 
checks,  the  banker  asked  :  “Well,  when  are  those  wheat 
checks  coming  in?”  “Not  being  a  farmer,  what  is  that 
to  you,”  returned  the  wheat  president.  “I  know  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  fellows  owing  this  bank,”  was  the  reply. 

I  have  never  found  a  farmer  yet  who  will  say  that 
the  New  Deal  program  is  morally  right  and  just,  and 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  jealous  hatred  for  the 
bureaucratic  set  up.  To  a  great  many  farmers  these 
benefit  payments  look  like  sure  money.  Crop  money  is 
never  sure.  Taxes  and  interest  demands  sure  payment. 
Under  the  force  of  economic  conditions  they  are  brought 
under  the  heel  of  bureaucracy.  How  these  farmers  will 
vote  we  will  know  later.  The  bureau  office  in  our 
county  keeps  the  mails  continually  flooded  with  political 
dope  of  all  kinds. 

I  have  written  these  lines  because  I  feel  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  a  friend  of  the  farmer,  and  that  you  may 
know  what  one  Nebraska  farmer,  at  least,  thinks  of  the 
New  Deal  program.  C.  N.  K. 

Nebraska. 


They  Swore  To  It 

RECKLESS  of  fast  increasing  public  disgust,  and 
indifferent  to  the  plight  of  dairymen,  the  Bor- 
den-League  monopoly  goes  right  on  demonstrating  its 
tyrannical  power  and  accumulating  its  ill-gotten 
profits.  The  transcript  of  the  hearing  before  the 
Control  Board  on  May  14  is  now  available.  It  re¬ 
veals  that  Dairy  Sealed,  Inc.,  is  a  Borden  sub¬ 
sidiary.  Its  president,  Webb  Peploe,  and  its  con¬ 
troller,  a  Mr.  Brennan,  testified  under  oath  that  the 
subsidiary  buys  its  milk  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
that  it  handled  50,000  quarts  a  day  during  1935,  that 
it  comes  from  Pennsylvania  at  a  price  of  $2.31%  per 
100  pounds,  that  the  control  price  in  New  York  was 
$3.20.  that  the  difference  was  88%  cents  per  100 
pounds,  amounting  to  $343,000  for  the  year.  Mr. 
Brennan  testified,  however,  that  he  did  not  know  the 
profit  of  the  subsidiary  for  the  year.  He  thought  if 
was  much  less  that  $343,000.  He  testified  that  if 
the  Borden  subsidiary  had  paid  the  price  fixed  by 
(he  milk  control  law  it  would  have  lost  around 
$300,000,  and  if  it  used  glass  bottles  the  loss  would 
be  $400,000.  lie  said  he  bought  milk  in  New  York 
State  but  when  asked  how  much  he  answered : 
“Some  came  in  this  morning,”  and  got  away  with 
the  answer. 

The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  and 
the  Dairy  Sealed,  Inc.,  the  Borden  subsidiary,  were 
directed  by  the  Milk  Control  Division  to  show  cause 
why  their  licenses  to  sell  milk  in  the  metropolitan 
area  should  not  be  revoked  because  the  subsidiary 
had  sold  to  the  A.  &  P.  stores,  and  the  stores  had 
sold  to  consumers  at  a  price  less  than  the  price  fixed 
by  the  law  and  control  orders.  The  A.  &  P.  stores 
were  cited  for  a  hearing  on  June  10,  and  Dairy- 
Sealed,  Inc-.,  on  June  16.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
legal  action  citing  the  Dairymen’s  League  to  a 
hearing  for  its  part  in  the  transaction. 

In  a  hearing  at  Erie,  Pa.,  recently,  it  was  revealed 
that  three  local  milk  dealers  who  bought  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  from  the  League,  held  out  monthly 
bonuses  or  reductions  that  had  accumulated  to  the 
amount  of  $67,000.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  to 
allow  dealers  a  rebate  or  bonus  on  the  sale  of  milk. 

The  Willow  Brook  Dairy,  Inc.,  of  Mt.  Yernon, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  is  another  Borden's  sub¬ 
sidiary  which  heretofore  has  bought  its  milk  direct 
from  producers.  On  June  1  it  notified  the  patrons 
of  its  large  Grade  A  plant  at  Dykemans,  near 
Brewster  in  Putnam  County,  that  the  plant  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  Dairymen’s  League  on  June  10. 
The  plant  at  Towners  is  to  be  closed  on  the  same 
date.  Other  plants  had  been  previously  closed  and 
the  patrons  of  the  Dykemans  plant  had  the  privilege 
of  signing  the  League  contract,  or  dumping  their 
milk  in  the  ditch.  They  had  been  in  the  League  once 
before,  they  said,  and  “got  out  to  keep  from  starv¬ 
ing  to  death.” 

They  sent  a  committee  to  Albany  in  the  hope  that 
the  Control  Board,  which  has  power  to  regulate  the 
production  and  distribution  in  all  its  phases,  would 
insist  that  the  Borden-League  trust  would  be  di¬ 
rected  to  give  them  reasonable  time  to  prepare  a 
plant  to  handle  their  milk.  Four  days  later  they 
assembled  to  hear  the  report.  The  report  dispelled 
their  hope  of  extended  time. 

The  law  restricting  their  privilege  was  explained 
in  detail.  They  could  get  a  license  to  sell  elsewhere, 
if  they  complied  with  the  letter  of  it,  but  the  dealer 
who  bought  it  must  pay  the  full  State  price,  must 
have  a  license,  and  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  board 
in  every  particular.  With  its  record  of  repeated  and 
deliberate  violations  of  the  law  the  League  could 
handle  and  sell  the  milk  but  these  producers  could 
sell  to  others  at  their  peril. 

These  men  entered  the  hall  sobered  but  cheerful. 
The  report  was  clear,  definite  and  free  from  emotion. 
There  were  among  them  old  men  and  young  men.  men 
with  apparent  means,  and  poor  men.  Young  sturdy 
men  of  the  well-to-do  class  seemed  to  predominate. 
Intelligence  was  general.  These  men,  one  and  all. 
grasped  the  meaning  of  the  report  from  Albany,  and 
the  notice  from  Borden’s.  They  showed  by  their 
demeanor  and  quiet  determined  speech  that  they 
realized  that  they  had  been  trapped.  They  were  vic¬ 
tims  of  greed  and  intrigue,  of  oppression  and  tyran¬ 
ny.  Under  the  guise  of  benefits  to  them,  the  State  , 
had  built  up  a  monstrous  monopoly  to  harass  and 
defeat  them.  It  was  one  of  those  climaxes  of  deep 
sober  emotion  that  one  can  never  forget. 

With  sol xu-  determination  the  men  voted  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  producers’  association  to  protect  themselves 
for  the  future. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


There  lg  no  question  that  with  the  in¬ 
creased  facilities  as  well  as  the  increased 
appropriations,  the  1936  New  York  State 
Fair,  to  be  held  September  6-12,  will 
truly  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  Dr. 
Albert  L.  Brown,  director,  during  his 
tenure  of  office  has  perfected  his  force  in 
such  a  way  that  affairs  are  moving  with 
smoothness  and  facility.  The  New  York 
State  Fair  office  has  been  moved  from  the 
Denison  Building  to  the  Starrett-Syra- 
cuse  Building,  124  Harrison  St.,  Hoorn 
607,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  premium  books 
are  now  available  for  distribution  to 
Ihose  desiring  same.  The  books  of  en¬ 
try  will  be  closed  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
goats  and  swine  August  15.  Poultry  en¬ 
tries  close  August  10.  Entrance  fees  are 
$2  for  horses,  single  or  group  entry ;  cat¬ 
tle,  $1 ;  goats,  50c ;  sheep,  50c ;  swine, 
50c.  These  fees  must  be  paid  at  time  of 
making  entry. 

Houses 

There  will  be  a  total 
premium  award  offered 
this  year  of  .$6,808.  S.  T. 

Pendergast,  Phoenix,  N. 

Y.,  will  again  serve  as 
superintendent. 

If  horses  are  entered 
and  not  exhibited,  the  en¬ 
trance  fee  will  be  for¬ 
feited.  The  exhibitors  not 
showing  in  the  classes 
which  they  are  en- 


m 

tered,  unless  excused  by 
the  superintendent,  may 
be  fined  $10  for  each  en¬ 
try  not  shown.  All  win¬ 
ners  of  a  first  prize  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  Championship 
classes  must  compete 
therein  or  forfeit  their 
prize  money.  This  rule  will  be  strictly 
enforced.  There  is  no  entry  fee  in  a 
Championship  class.  Percherons  will  be 
judged  on  Wednesday,  Belgians  on  Thurs¬ 
day  ;  these  will  be  followed  by  judging  on 
purebred  draft  horses  other  than  Perch¬ 
erons  or  Belgians ;  draft  horses  in  har¬ 
ness,  purebred  or  grade.  New  York  State 
draft  horses,  grade  shown  to  halter 
classes  are  limited  to  animals  actually 
owned  in  New  York  State  for  at  least 
three  months  prior  to  the  closing  of  the 
entries;  New  York  State  farm  draft  and 
commercial  vehicle  horses,  purebred  or 
grade,  are  to  be  shown  in  harness  before 
a  suitable  working  vehicle. 

The  class  for  draft  mules  in  harness 
will  include  a  four-mule  team,  a  pair  of 
mules,  and  single  mules.  The  three 
premiums  in  each  classes  amount  to  a 
total  of  $180.  The  breeding  classes  of 
ponies  open  to  the  New  York  State  ex¬ 
hibitors  only  will  include  purebred  Shet- 
lands,  Hackney  and  Welsh  and  grade 
ponies. 

The  horse-pulling  contest  (open  to  all) 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  using  the 
dynamometer  under  their 
control  will  be  held  as 
usual.  Contestants  will 
be  notified  of  the  date  and 
hour  for  holding  the  test. 

There  is  an  entry  fee  for 
this  event  of  $2.  The 
classes  will  include  3,000 
pounds  or  over  pulling  for 
$330  in  premiums  divided 
into  different  groups 
ranging  from  $100  to 
$10.  In  the  class  less 
than  3,000  pounds  the 
premium  awards  are  simi¬ 
lar  in  amounts.  An  ex¬ 
ceptional  racing  card  and 
night  horse  show  will  be 
featured. 


Livestock  Program — New  York  Fair  1936 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


tries  in  any  single  class,  or  more  than  one 
entry  in  a  group  class  of  get-of-sire, 
junior  get-of-sire  and  produce  of  cow.  In 
get-of-sire  and  junior  get-of-sire  classes 
exhibitors  may  show  as  many  entries  as 
he  names  sires.  In  produce  of  cow  class 
he  may  show  as  many  entries  as  he 
names  dams. 

This  year's  classes  in  the  various  dairy 
breeds  will  include  the  additional  class  of 
a  junior  get-of-sire.  This  class  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  four  animals,  either  sex,  not  more 
than  two  bulls,  all  animals  under  two 
years  of  age,  all  to  be  get  of  one  sire.  Sire 
must  be  named,  but  need  not  be  owned  by 


hibits  there  is  no  entry  fee.  Awards  of 
$2,040  are  offered  for  the  best  exhibit  of 
dairy  cattle  from  counties  or  districts  in 
New  York  State.  Such  exhibits  must  be 
made  by  county  or  district  associations. 
Each  county  or  district  association  must 
be  approved  and  recognized  by  the  State 
and  National  Breeders’  Association  of  the 
breed  in  question.  The  county  or  dis¬ 
trict  entry  must  be  made  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  county  or  district  association. 

Cattle  shown  in  this  exhibit  are  also 
eligible  to  compete  in  open  competition 
in  their  respective  classes  and  must  be 
so  entered. 


Desired  breed,  type  and  character  are  shown  by  Bertha  Mischief  233025.  First-prize  Hereford  yearling  heifer 
this  prize-winniny  Duroc- Jersey  boar,  exhibited  at  last  year’s  Springfield  and  Syracuse  fairs.  Reserve  champion 


at  the  A cw  York  State  Fair. 


the  exhibitor.  Get  need  not  be  owned  by 
exhibitor. 

All  certificates  both  for  tuberculosis 
and  Bang’s  disease  must  be  submitted 
with  entry  blanks  and  filed  in  the  office 
of  Director  Albert  L.  Brown,  Starrett- 
Syracuse  Building,  with  the  entry  blanks 
before  closing  date.  The  violation  of  this 
rule  by  any  owner  or  agent  will  automa¬ 
tically  cancel  or  void  any  and  all  entries 
by  such  owner. 

The  total  amount  of  cash  premiums  of¬ 
fered  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair  for  Hol- 
stein-Friesians  are  $1,585,  Ayrshires  $1.- 
260,  Guernseys  $1..3S5,  Jerseys  $1,265, 
Brown  Swiss  $1,000. 

Beef  Cattle 

Aberdeen-Angus  will  be  judged  Septem¬ 
ber  7-8  by  P.  C.  McKenzie,  State  College, 
Pa.  Pete  will  also  judge  Herefords  on 
the  same  dates  assisted  by  .T.  I.  Miller, 
New  York  City.  Aberdeen-Angus  N.  Y. 
State  Fair  premium  awards  total  $1,100 
in  the  open  classes.  The  Angus  specials 
offered  by  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus 


Hereford  female  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair 

The  special  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  exhibits  will  include  $1,250 
offered  for  the  best  exhibit  of  four  cows 
each  by  the  D.  H.  I.  Associations  in 
New  York  State.  These  entries  from  the 
D.  II.  I.  Associations  must  be  made  by 
the  secretary  of  the  association  making 
the  exhibit. 

All  registered  cattle  shown  in  these  ex¬ 
hibits  must  be  entered  in  their  respective 
classes. 

The  individual  cows  in  these  exhibits 
may  be  grade  or  registered,  but  they  must 
show  the  predominating  characteristics  of 
the  breed  named  when  not  registered.  All 
cows  must  have  a  D.  II.  I.  A.  record  of 
not  less  than  400  pounds  butterfat.  Each 
association  is  restricted  to  one  entry  in 
each  breed  class. 

Alasa  Farms,  Milking  Shorthorn  breed¬ 
ers,  are  offering  a  special  silver  trophy 
for  a  butterfat  contest  for  the  cows  of 
any  breed  making  the  most  butterfat  in 
72  hours  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  The 
cows  shall  be  milked  not  more  than  three 
times  in  24  hours. 

Beef  Cattle  District  Club  exhibits  will 


year  will  be  $3,585,  with  special  awards 
of  $110,  and  special  county  sheep  exhibit 
for  $495.  Premiums  will  be  paid  Oc¬ 
tober  15. 

Animals  entered  in  the  Special  County 
exhibit  classes  must  be  entered  and  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  regular  classes.  Exhibitors 
of  this  department  will  be  restricted  in 
the  entry  and  exhibition  of  not  more  than 
two  animals  of  each  class. 

To  be  eligible  to  entry  all  imported 
sheep  must  have  been  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  at  least  30  days  before 
the  date  of  the  fair. 

The  following  breeds  will  be  judged  : 
on  Tuesday :  Shropshires,  Oxfords,  Dor¬ 
set,  Cheviot,  Corriedale,  Rambouillet, 
Suffolk  and  Tunis. 

On  Wednesday  the  following  breeds 
will  be  judged :  Hampshire,  Cotswold, 
Southdown,  B-Merino,  G-Merino,  Leices¬ 
ter.  Lincoln  and  Karakul. 

Prizes  have  been  equi¬ 
tably  distributed  between 
the  various  breeds.  R.  W. 
Duck,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  Graham  W  a  1  k  e  r, 
Chazy,  N.  Y.,  will  offici¬ 
ate  as  judges  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  One  o  t.  h  e  r 
judge  will  be  named  later. 

Mrs.  Henry  H.  Coit, 
Derby,  N.  Y.,  will  judge 
the  dairy  goats  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  September  9.  Al¬ 
pines  will  have  total  pre¬ 
miums  of  $77,  while  Saa- 
nen,  Nubians  and  Tog- 
genburgs  are  offered  at 
similar  premiums..  As¬ 
sisting  Director  Hill  in 
this  department  will  be 
Don  N.  Allen,  Wayland, 
N.  Y. 

There  will  be  an  interesting  wool  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  East  Wing  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turer's  and  Liberal  Arts  Building  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Federal  Display  of  Fin¬ 
ished  Wool  Products  to  be  judged  Tues¬ 
day,  September  8  with  premiums  offered 
totaling  $198. 

Swine 

The  total  N.  Y.  State  Fair  premiums 
offered  in  this  department  are  $1,598.  Ex¬ 
hibitors  in  this  department  are  restricted 
to  the  exhibition  of  not  more  than  two 
animals  in  class.  The  registration  num¬ 
bers  will  be  required  on  all  prize-winning 
animals  at  the  time  of  judging. 

The  hog  classes  will  be  judged  by  B.  S. 
Townsend,  Interlaken,  N.  Y.  Total  breed 
premiums  of  $312  are  offered  for  classes 
in  the  following  breeds :  Berkshires,  Ches¬ 
ter  Whites,  Poland  China,  Hampshires, 
Duroc-Jersey.  For  the  best  pen  of  three 
barrows  under  three  months  will  be  a  first 
prize  offered  of  $16,  second  $12,  third  $10. 


Dairy  Cattle 


Holstein  -  Friesian  will 
be  judged  September  8-9  by  Clair  I.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Medina,  Ohio,  assisted  by  Carl  G. 
Wooster,  Union  Hill,  N.  Y.  Ayrshires 
to  be  judged  September  9-10  by  Cuthbert 
Nairn,  Douglasville,  Pa.,  assisted  by  Wen¬ 
dell  C.  Wicks,  Oxbow,  N.  Y.  Guernseys 
to  be  judged  September  9-10  by  Guy  E. 
Ilarmon,  Queenstown,  Md.,  assisted  by 
R.  N.  Kinross,  Honesdale,  Pa.  Jerseys 
to  be  judged  September  9  by  O.  G. 
Schaeffer,  New  York  City,  assisted  by  O. 
L.  Leppard,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Brown  Swiss 
to  be  judged  September  10  by  E.  F.  Har¬ 
rison,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  assisted  by  Paul  E. 
Newman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  4-H  Holstein  Club  classes  will  be 
judged  Monday.  The  4-H  Ayrshire, 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  classes  will  be 
judged  on  Tuesday  and  the  Brown  Swiss 
4-H  classes  on  Thursday.  No  exhibitor 
is  allowed  to  show  more  than  two  en¬ 


Northern  Onondaga  D.  H.  I.  Group  of  Guernsey  Cows. 
First  prize  at  1935  New  York  State  Fair. 


Breeders’  Association  total  $105.  The 
awards  for  Angus  steers,  spayed  or  mar¬ 
tin  heifers,  purebred,  grade  or  crossbred, 
sired  by  an  Aberdeen-Angus  bull  total 
$300. 

The  Hereford  classes  offer  premiums  of 
$800.  The  Hereford  steers,  spayed  or 
martin  heifers  offer  awards  of  $120. 
Groups  of  three  steers  can  be  made  up  by 
one  owner ;  by  groups  in  one  district  or 
from  calf  club ;  all  steers  shown  in  groups 
must  be  shown  in  the  open  classes,  in 
individual  owner’s  name.  This  applies 
to  both  beef  groups. 

There  will  also  be  groups  of  fat  cat¬ 
tle  which  have  premiums  offered  to  the 
extent  of  $80  including  a  group  of  five 
steers  fed  by  exhibitor. 

Special  Exhibits 

In  the  special  county  or  district  ex¬ 


Four-horse  team,  owned  and  exhibited  at  1935  New  York 
State  Fair  by  Ray  C.  Tally,  N.  Y. 

offer  $340  for  beef  cattle  owned  in  New 
York  State.  Each  herd  shall  consist  of 
10  animals  of  either  the  Aberdeen-Angus, 

Hereford  or  Shorthorn  breed,  made  up 
from  the  herds  of  more  than  one  breeder 
or  owner.  District  herds  shall  be  made 
by  district  clubs  approved  by  the  East¬ 
ern  Aberdeen-Angus  Association  co-op¬ 
erating  with  any  other  organization  of 
these  cattle  breeders. 

The  District  Club  cattle  herds  shall 
consist  of  10  animals,  both  sex  repre¬ 
sented.  Each  herd  shall  have  at  least  one 
bull  and  not  more  than  four  bulls  of  any 
age,  at  least  four  females  of  any  age  and 
not  more  than  three  steers.  Not  more 
than  six  animals  from  one  individual  or 
from  one  farm  may  be  entered  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  herd. 

Sheep  and  Goats 

Awards  in  the  Sheep  Department  this 


Uniform  Milk  Supply 

If  you  owned  an  average  sized  dairy 
and  wanted  to  keep  the 
milk  production  on  an 
average  the  same  the  year 
round,  how  would  you  do 
this?  Will  sunflowers 
make  good  silage  for 
COWS  ?  A.  D. 

Virginia. 

If  the  dairy  herd  is  al¬ 
ready  established  it  is 
more  difficult  to  adjust 
breeding  programs  so  that 
fairly  uniform  production 
may  be  maintained.  How¬ 
ever,  many  are  finding  it 
pays  to  keep  the  cows 
open  and  breed  them  so 
that  they  will  freshen  as 
desired.  If  the  herd  is 
just  being  established  it 
may  be  started  on  a  uni¬ 
form  production  level  by 
purchasing  bred  or  open 
heifers  bred  to  freshen  as  desired.  The  pe¬ 
riod  of  gestation  for  the  cow  is  about  nine 
months.  The  individual  production  of  the 
cows  would  also  cause  some  variation  in 
a  uniform  production.  Fall  freshening 
cows  are  the  most  profitable  from  the 
standpoint  of  milk  sales  in  New  York. 

In  trials  relative  to  sunflower  silage  at 
various  experiment  stations  it  has  been 
found  that  while  sunflowers  yield  quite 
heavily  with  averages  as  high  as  25  tons 
of  green  sunflowers  per  acre,  the  sil¬ 
age  only  has  about  two-thirds  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  corn-silage  on  a  digestible 
nutrients  basis.  It  also  has  the  decided 
disadvantage  of  being  a  very  unpalatable 
silage  for  cows.  If  fed  with  half  or 
more  corn  silage,  they  will  gradually  eat 
it  better.  If  corn  can  be  raised  lor 
silage  there  would  seem  to  be  no  advant¬ 
age  in  raising  sunflowers.  R.  W,  D. 
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The  Shepherd  and  His  Flock 


Looking  back  over  the  years  in  which 
I  have  made  an  effort  to  get  as  much  en¬ 
joyment  from  my  labor  as  possible,  I 
know  of  nothing  that  has  brought  so 
much  satisfaction  as  the*realization  that 
some  undertaking  has  been  in  a  measure 
successful ;  some  dream  has  come  true. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit  in  the  sheep  business,  if 
one  sets  a  goal  for  himself  and  strives 
every  step  of  the  way  to  reach  that  goal. 

Much  depends  on  the  proper  start,  the 
preparation  of  proper  quarters,  the  feed 
supply,  then  the  all  important  matter  of 
choosing  a  breed,  much  thought  must  be 
given  to  this  matter,  as  there  are  so  many 
breeds  and  each  having  some  special  char¬ 
acteristic  that  may  be  attractive  to  cer¬ 
tain  men  and  women,  some  wanting  some¬ 
thing  of  great  beauty  will  find  a  breed 
possessing  beauty  that  may  not  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  anything  in  the  animal  king¬ 
dom.  I  speak  of  the  Cheviot.  If  one  is 
more  interested  in  the  production  of  wool, 
there  may  be  a  breed  more  suited  to  his 
need,  he  may  find  his  choice  among  the 
Merinos,  on  whose  bodies  wool  hangs  in 
folds.  It  may  be  that  some  one  of  the 
larger  breeds  may  be  chosen,  the  great 
Hampshire  or  Oxford,  or  one  'of  the  more 
nearly  general  purpose  breeds,  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  or  Dorset ;  or  the  mutton  breeds,  the 
Southdown  or  Suffolk. 

Many  lambs  have  arrived  by  this  time 
and  many  have  begun  to  feed  on  rough- 
age,  or  to  nibble  on  grain  by  the  side  of 
the  ewe.  When  this  time  comes  the  care¬ 
ful  shepherd  will  have  a  place  provided 
for  the  lambs  to  creep  through  and  to 
which  the  ewe  is  unable  to  get.  This 
creep  should  be  provided  with  troughs  of 
proper  size,  and  a  small  amount  of  feed 
placed  there  each  day,  and  great  care  will 
be  taken  to  see  that  no  stale  feed  is  left 
there  at  any  time,  but  increase  the 


amount  as  the  demand  increases. 

Lambs  should  be  fed  so  that  their 
growth  will  be  as  rapid  as  possible,  and 
when  they  follow  the  flock  to  the  pasture 
they  must  still  have  access  to  the  creep, 
and  will  eat  readily  of  grain. 

The  shepherd  soon  trains  himself  to  no¬ 
tice  any  unusual  condition  among  the 
sheep  as  he  walks  among  them,  he  soon 
learns  to  detect  any  disorder  such  as 
scours,  sore  eyes,  maggots,  need  of  tag¬ 
ging,  indication  of  worms,  impaction,  or 
even  very  minor  ailments,  and  the  begin¬ 
ner  will  do  well  to  early  acquire  this 
skill. 

Sheep  on  grass  often  get  in  a  foul  con¬ 
dition  and  attract  flies ;  if  maggots  get  in¬ 
to  the  wool,  the  shepherd  has  a  serious 
problem,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  dislodge 
them.  If  not  too  serious  a  thorough 
washing  with  green  soap  may  remove 
them,  but  an  animal  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  pasture  until  the 
treatment  has  proven  successful. 

When  the  weather  becomes  warm,  pas¬ 
tures  get  dry  and  the  hoofs  sometimes 
break,  causing  lameness ;  at  the  first  sign 
of  foot  trouble  a  careful  examination 
should  be  made  and  treatment  applied. 
The  feet  should  be  trimmed  and  the  sore 
part  cleaned ;  then  apply  a  salve  of  blue- 
stone  and  vaseline,  or  a  mixture  of  lanum 
and  iodiform,  or  if  the  sore  has  not  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  serious  state,  a  single  appli¬ 
cation  of  iodine  may  be  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary. 

I  believe  the  one  best  bit  of  advice 
that  one  can  give  the  amateur  is  to  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  look  for  trouble  and  be  ready 
when  it  occurs ;  be  watchful,  be  able  to 
recognize  the  healthy,  contented,  peace¬ 
ful,  normal,  sheep  or  lamb,  and  be  ready 
to  act  when  any  animal  departs  from  this 
condition.  Robert  luce. 

New  York. 


Purebred  Ilampshire  Ewes,  Freshly  Shorn 


Weak  Stifle  Joint 

I  had  a  colt  born  a  week  ago  and  I 
found  that  the  stifle  joint  on  one  leg  is 
out  of  place.  I  can  push  the  joint  back 
in  place  but  when  I  let  go  of  it  it  slips 
back  out.  The  colt’s  leg  in  that  place  is 
swollen.  I  am  treating  the  swelling  with 
warm  water  to  reduce  it  and  I  notice  it 
did  reduce  some.  Can  this  stifle  joint  be 
put  back  in  place  and  made  to  stay  there? 

New  York.  w.  L. 

The  stifle  bone,  known  as  the  patella, 
often  slips  out  of  place* in  the  horse's  leg. 
This  is  probably  more  frequent  with 
young  horses.  This  bone  is  comparable 
to  the  knee-cap  in  the  human.  Some 
horses  seem  much  more  liable  to  have  the 
trouble  than  others,  also  some  are  in¬ 
clined  to  become  chronic  in  this  respect. 

Very  often  in  attempting  to  replace  the 
bone  it  is  not  properly  or  completely  ac¬ 
complished.  The  leg  should  be  drawn 
well  forward  with  a  rope,  using  ankle 
straps  or  a  cotton  rope,  as  the  leg  is 
pulled  forward  the  patella  should  be 
grasped  and  pushed  forward  and  inward; 
this  may  require  considerable  pressure,  as 
it  has  to  slip  over  the  outside  edge  of  the 
large  leg  bone,  called  the  femur.  Replac¬ 
ing  the  patella  may  give  only  temporary 
relief  as  it  may  return  due  to  slipping  out 
of  place  again. 

Bathing  with  warm  and  cold  water  al¬ 
ternating  will  help.  A  good  commercial 
liniment  is  also  of  benefit  to  help  reduce 
the  lameness  after  replacing  the  patella. 
Let  the  horse  run  in  pasture  and  have 
use  of  a  box  stall  when  in  the  barn. 

r.  w.  DUCK. 


Brown  Swiss  Breeders’ 
Picnic 

The  New  York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders’ 
Association  will  hold  their  annual  picnic 
en  June  20  at  the  Walhalla  Farms,  Rex- 
lord,  N.  Y.  All  breeders  and  folks  inter¬ 
ested  are  invited  to  attend. 


Lack  of  Minerals 

How  can  I  keep  my  pigs  from  eating- 
stones?  I  have  a  large  brood  sow  with 
four  small  ones  out  in  open  yard  where 
there  are  a  lot  of  stones,  and  every  time  I 
let  them  out  in  the  yard  they  feed  up  on 
the  stones.  I've  tried  different  things  but 
cannot  seem  to  cure  them.  a.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  indicates  a  lack  of  minerals  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  their  requirements,  prin¬ 
cipally  calcium.  The  following  mineral 
mixture  is  very  good  to  meet  this  deficit : 
equal  pai-ts  ground  limestone,  steamed 
bonemeal,  and  idoized  stock  salt.  For 
every  95  pounds  of  grain  fed  add  five 
pounds  of  the  mixture,  also  keep  it  before 
them  at  all  times.  In  Winter  feed  good 
quality  Alfalfa  hay,  what  they  will  clean 
up  of  the  leafy  part.  In  Summer  keep  on 
good  forage  or  pasture,  but  use  the  min¬ 
eral  mixture  as  suggested  at  all  times. 

R.  w.  DUCK. 


Wet  Brewer’s  Grains 

I  would  like  to  know  the  feeding  value 
of  wet  brewery  grains?  Are  they  worth 
$6  per  ton  ?  o.  x.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  special  advantage  in  pur¬ 
chasing  wet  brewer's  grains  at  $6  per  ton. 
Good  commercial  dairy  feed  contains  on 
the  average  about  1,500  pounds  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  per  ton,  while  wet 
brewer's  grains  contain  an  average  of 
less  than  350  pounds  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  per  ton  so  they  are  worth  just 
about  one-fifth  the  price  per  ton.  With 
a  good  feed  mixture  at  $30  per  ton,  wet 
brewer’s  grains  would  be  worth  just  about 
$6  per  ton. 

Compared  with  corn-silage  they  con¬ 
tain  about  the  same  amounts  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  and  are  therefore  worth 
just  about  the  price  per  ton  of  good  corn 
silage,  which  is  usually  figured  at  from 
$5  to  $0  per  ton.  ii.  \v.  DUCK. 


WOOL  WANTED’ 

W  V  M  tion  gnarantei 


WOOL— I  specialize 
in  wool.  Satisfac- 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


WOOL 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  for  Wool. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Ship  to 

SOKALNER  BROS.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Uf nm  WANTED.  Good  Prices.  Also  Hides  and 
w  L/UI.  Pelts.  Ship  to  LIVINGSTON'S,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BRIARCUFF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Outstanding:  registered  heifers  from  the 
best  families,  and  splendid  commercial 
heifers  for  sale.  Ready  to  breed  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  few  choice  young  bulls  of  the 
real  Angus  type.  Write  for  prices. 

BRIARCUFF  FARMS,  Inc.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  4VORTON,  MI). 


JERSEYS 


SELL  JERSEY  MILK  UNDER 
the  CREAMLINE  Trade-Mark 

If  you  are  selling  Jersey  milk,  use  of  the 
Jersey  Creamline  trade-mark  will  help  you 
to  increase  your  profits.  Write  for  rules  and 
regulations  and  learn  how  to  qualify  as  a 
user  of  this  trade-mark. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324-R  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON.  AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Manager  Bethesda,  Md. 


Quality  Offering!  rJerSstee?|d 

Few  choice  cows  and  heifers,  fresh  and  springing. 
Few  bulls.  Accredited  and  Blood-tested  Sybils  and 
Nobles.  Mortgage  lifters. 

L.  I).  CO W DEN  -  -  Fredonia,  New  York 


Great  Bargains  111  BuUic1ilves.Sey 

VICTOR  FARMS  -  Warwick,  New  York 


IEDCEVC  Fresh  young  cows.  Accredited,  no  disease. 

dLndCId  FENN  GODDARD,  R.  1,  Ithaca,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


8  HEAD  REG.  GUERNSEY  COWS 

2  Years  to  5  Years  Old. 

KING  OF  MAY,  LANGWATER 

Federal  Accredited.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Disease. 

JOHN  N.  NEWCOMER 
Route  5  Hagerstown,  Aid. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative.  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


SPRING  FARM  GUERNSEYS  Bull  calves,  6  months 

old  from  A.  R.  Sires  and  Dams.  For  particulars  apply  to 

THOMAS  JOHNSON.  Mgr.,  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Purebred  High-Class  Holstein  Bulls 

from  outstanding  cows.  Ready  for  light  service.  Their 
dams  yield  3.7 <?o  and  4%  butterfat  respectively  on  A. 
R.  test  with  great  production.  One  was  a  prize-winner 
at  Danbury  Fair  in  1935.  Also  a  six  months  old  bull 
calf  from  a  21.009  lbs.  cow  in  Class  C  and  a  beautiful 
grandson  of  King  Bessie  Colantlia  Hark.  Also  a  won¬ 
derful  Dull  calf  from  a  high-testing  granddaughter  of 
North  Star  Joe  Homestead.  Prices  and  pedigrees  on 
application  from — 

LINCOLN  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  Lincolndale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE! 

Registered  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers, 

fresh.  Registered  Jersey  Heifers,  8  to  is  months  old.  i 
Reg.  Guernseys  and  Grade  Holstein  and  Guernsey  Heif¬ 
ers.  T.  B.  and  blood-tested.  SPOT  FARMS.  Tully,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


PAD  O  *  I  r  |  AMERICAN  SHEPHERDS— 3 
run  'ALI  .  mos.  old.  Beagles,  J  mos.  old.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  -  Madison,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  'Ne,T.tr°Cyr.Far“ 


r’DEAT  H  AMCC  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies. 

\Jl\Eii\l  UiAlllljJ  FARMHOT.M  Naw  Paltz.  N  Y. 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

COLLIE-SHEPHERD  W I LM  0  TV> '  L  *  T  h  e  t  f o  rd '  V  t! 

A  IDL’D  A  I  FO  Hunting  strain,  all  ages,  $  1 0  to  S35. 
/A11\JljUHLLjO  H.  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  N.  J. 


SWINE 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 


CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  Crossed  ^  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  Crossed  old  at— 

DUROC-POLAND  Crossed  f  $5,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.59 

HAM  PS  H I R  ES  J  each 

SHOATS  -  FEEDERS  -  ALL  AGES 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  a  t 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.  O.  Order,  Check  cc* 
C.O.D.  on  approval  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious 
waiting.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  exti.n 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business  and  make  it  possibly 
for  me  to  carry  on.  Pleasing  you  will  please  me.  Phona 
1091-M  evening.  CHAS.  DAVIS, 

Residence  Carr  Road  .  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  crated  and 
selected  to  please  you. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  Chester,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 
6-7  wks.  old,  $5.00  ea.  8-9  wks.  old,  $5.25  ea. 
10  weeks  extras,  $5.50  each. 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D— No  crating  charge. 

Rugged  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  S4.50  each. 

Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old  .  .  S5.00  each 

These  are  quality  pigs,  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire,  Chester- Yorkshire. 
Berkshire- Duroc,  6  weeks  $4.25,  8  weeks  $4.50,  19 
weeks  $5,  12  weeks  $6.  Chester  service  hoars  $z0-$25 
each.  Don’t  he  misled  by  so-called  free  vaccination. 
Ail  good  feeders.  Crates  free.  Ship  C.O.D.  Vaccination 
extra.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  hoars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub. 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old .  $5.00  each. 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 
HIGHLAND  VARDS  —  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

Chester  &  Berkshire  and  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

7  to  3  weeks  old.  S5.00  ea.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $4.75  ea. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

All  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F. 
Partington.  Solplo  Center,  N  .V  . 


DuRRE0Gd  SWINE 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

Purebred  Herefords.  8  young  bulls,  breeding  age.  6 
yearling  heifers.  10  young  cows  with  calves  at  foot. 
Priced  to  sell.  “Do  not  write”.  Come  and  see. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON  R.  D.  No.  2  Jamesville,  N.  Y„ 


HORSES 


BELGIAN  STALLIONS  and  MARES 
We  have  a  half  brother  of  America’s 
greatest  Belgian  Show  Stallion,  Rudy 
d’Or  No.  17412.  He  is  33  mos.  old. 

Wt.  2150  lb.  We  think  he  is  the  best  colt 
of  his  age  in  America.  We  Have  Many  Other 
Cood  Ones.  Terms  to  Responsible  Parlies. 

MIDDLEFIELD  HORSE  MART 

A.  W.  GREEN,  Agent 
40  Miles  West  of  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  Rt.  87 

MIDDLEFIELD  OHIO 


li  0,1  the  Grand  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon- 
rtl  jlUQ  bellcac,  of  Kontact.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Fee  $25.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Reg.  2  Yr.  Old  BelgianStallion.  CoiorRoan, 
weight  1800.  Sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur.  Dam:  Mar¬ 
garet  Farceur.  ASH  GROYE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  VY. 

FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa. 


GOATS 


:OR  Sale— Fine-specimen  Toggenburg  Goat  (Buck)  first 
prize  Central  Park  contest.  LIEB.  Hastings,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

Get  it  from  your  dealer 


100  WOOD  SILOS 

at  Low  Price! 

A  “lucky”  purchase  of  excellent  silo 
lumber — only  enough  for  about  100 
LeRoy  Wood  Stave  Silos — enables  us 
to  offer  real  bargains  while  they  last. 
This  is  a  genuine  offer  —  not  a  bait. 
If  you  write  at  once,  you're  sure  to 
be  in  time.  State  approx,  size.  Prices 
and  full  particulars  by  return  mail. 
Other  types  of  silos  at  Regular  Prices. 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th St.,N.Y. 


Join  Us  On  the 

Rural  New-Yorker 

1936  TOUR 

and  CRUISE  of 
the  CREAT  LAKES 


Four  glorious  days  in  Glacier  Park 
and  Waterton  Lakes  Park.  Three 
days  and  four  nights  cruising  the 
picturesque  Great  Lakes.  One  low 
cost  pays  for  everything'.  Mail 
coupon  for  free  illustrated  liter - 
ature  giving  complete  information. 


I  TOUR  DIRECTOR,  I 

Rural  New-Yorker 
1  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

I  Please  mail  me  free  literature  about  the  I 
|  1936  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 

|  Name  .  ^ 

|  Address  .  | 

I  clty . I 


Get  the  facts  about 


Marietta  Silos 

before  you  buy. 


Built  to  last  ...  to  earn  profits 
for  years  to  come.  Marietta 
Silos,  both  concrete  and  wood, 
prove  their  value  In  compari¬ 
son  with  any  silo  made.  The 
HANDY  AIRTIGHT  RED¬ 
WOOD  HINGED  DOOR, 
an  exclusive  Marietta  feature, 
means  easier  accessibility  and 
better  ensilage  for  you. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 


Dept.  R.  N.  Box  356 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


AND  A  YEAR  TO 
PAY  FOR  A 
TRULY  GREAT 

SEPARATOR 


Don't  risk 
r  losing  butter- 
fat  with  an  in- 
ferior  separator. 
Be  sure  of  more  cream 
—save  middlemen’s  costs — increase  your 
profits— with  the  NEW  BUTTERFLY.  Over 
250,000  in  use— many  as  long  as  30  years. 
Five  sizes.  Write  for  Illustrated  Folder. 
Rose  Butterfly  Separator  Co.  (Successor  to 
Albaugh-Dover)946  W.Lake  St., Chicago. 

Buy  Direct  from  Factory 
and  Save  Money  on  New 

BUTTERFLY 


toir  CAN 

RAISE  GOOD 
CALVES  , 

ALL  THE  TIME  ! 


LEARN  HOW  FROM  THIS 

FREE  BOOK! 


Let  leading  herdsmen 
of  America  guide  you 
in  raising  better  calves. 

CARNATION  COMPANY 

Dept.  11. N.  •  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 


THE  BETTER  WAY  TO  FEED  CALVES 


Cu£f 
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MILK  COOLERS 


BUY  NOW*  Special  Discounts 
during  Summer  Months.  Easy  terms.  £ 
Factory  to  You  Prices.  Write  us  and 
save  half.  Commercial  Refrigeration 
Co.,  Engineering  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


it 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72"  COLCHESTER.  CONN. 


June  20,  1936 


|  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Meeting 


Jersey  cattle  owners  from  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  national  associa¬ 
tion  of  Jersey  breeders,  June  3.  New 
York  City,  elected  Jack  Shelton.  College 
Station,  Texas,  president  for  the  third 
term,  and  L.  B.  Carter,  Titusville,  Pa. ; 
Cameron  Morrison,  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  IT. 
M.  AVivell,  Shelton,  Wash.;  E.  S.  Brig¬ 
ham,  Montpelier.  Yt.,  directors  to  li  11  the 
terms  of  four  retiring  directors  of  the 
organization. 

Lewis  W.  Morley,  executive  secretary 
in  charge  of  the  headquarters  office,  New 
York  City,  reported  more  purebred  Jer¬ 
seys  were  registered  with  (lie  organization 
and  more  sales  of  Jerseys  recorded  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1936,  than  in 
any  year  since  1931.  lie  reported  an  in¬ 
crease  of  32  per  cent  in  sales  recorded 
and  an  increase  of  23  per  cent  in  registra¬ 
tions  over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  A 
total  of  47.26S  Jerseys  were  registered 
and  23,721  Jerseys  transferred  to  new 
owners. 

Owen  Moon,  newspaper  publisher  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  and  owner  of  Up- 
wey  Farms,  Woodstock,  Vt.,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  1935  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  President's  Trophy  at  the 
meeting  for  the  record  made  by  his  high 
producing  cow,  Stock  well's  April  Pogis 


of  II.  I\  which  yielded  1.080.53  pounds 
butterfat,  16.187  pounds  milk  in  a  year’s 
test  ended  in  1935.  She  also  won  the 
trophy  for  1934  taking  the  honor  with  a 
record  of  1.218.48  pounds  butterfat,  17,- 
880  pounds  milk  in  365  days.  She  is  the 
first  Jersey  cow  in  the  United  States  to 
produce  over  1,200  pounds  butterfat  in  a 
one  year  test  and  the  first  cow  of  her 
breed  to  win  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  President's  Trophy  twice. 

A  tour  of  Jersey  cattle  farms  in  New 
Jersey,  and  sales  of  Jersey  cattle  were 
included  in  the  program  of  events  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  annual  meeting. 

Edmond  Bn  tier's  sale  of  Island  Jer¬ 
seys  at  his  Brook  Farm,  Chester.  N.  Y., 
June  1.  set  the  high  average  of  8906  for 
38  head,  a  total  of  $34,428.  The  average 
is  one  of  the  highest  made  by  a  Jersey 
sale  since  1930.  Valorine,  a  three-year- 
old  Jersey  cow  topped  the  sale  by  bring¬ 
ing  $3,950  paid  by  E.  A.  Hunter  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Austin  Cole  of  Chester, 
Ill.,  bought  the  second  high  animal,  a 
three-year-old  cow,  Darlingest's  Draconis 
P.  for  $2,300. 

Seven  other  cows  sold  at  $1,000  or 
above,  the  list  of  buyers  including  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mi's.  William  T.  Clark,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  II.  H.  Ferguson,  Alton, 
Ill.  Mr.  Hunter  was  the  heaviest  buyer, 
taking  six  head  for  $7,700. 


Bunch  on  Cow’s  Knee 

We  have  a  five-year-old  cow  that  has 
a  bunch  on  her  left  front  leg  knee.  The 
hunch  is  the  size  of  a  pint  cup,  a  little 
soft,  and  has  been  on  her  leg  for  over  a 
year.  What  can  be  done  to  take  this  off? 

New  York.  w.  ii.  P. 

Cysts  may  be  true  or  false  tumors  and 
consist  of  a  capsule  containing  a  fluid  or 
semi-solid  content.  Among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  cysts,  commonly  found  in  cattle, 
are  softening  cysts,  parasitic  cysts,  and 
extravasation  cysts.  The  latter  are  caused 
by  injuries  which  rupture  blood  vessels, 
followed  by  an  increase  of  fibrous  tissue 
which  forms  a  capsule  about  the  fluid. 
The  hygromata  in  front  of  the  knee  of 
cattle,  so-called  tumor  of  the  knee,  and 
serous  cysts  belong  to  this  variety.  These 
consist  in  the  simplest  form  of  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  serous  fluid  mixed  with  fibrin 
within  a  distended  bursa.  The  walls  sur¬ 
rounding  the  fluid  become  firm,  smooth 
and  dense.  Outwardly  the  tumor  ap¬ 
pears  fluctuating,  though  tense,  while  the 
skin  which  covers  it  may  be  normal,  de¬ 
nuded  of  hair,  or  covered  with  hard  epi¬ 
dermal  scales,  half  an  inch  thick,  forming 
a  hard,  horny  plate.  Its  walls  are  formed 
by  the  disease  secreting  membranes  of  the 
bursal  sac.  In  treating  for  hygromata, 
when  the  swelling  first  appears,  cold  wa¬ 
ter  should  he  applied,  followed  later  by 
bandaging  with  cloths  wrung  out  of  warm 
water.  If  the  swelling  is  soft,  it  should 
be  punctured  at  its  lowest  point  with  a 
sterile  instrument,  and  afterwards  the 
cavity  should  be  syringed  out  with 
Lugol's  solution.  If  the  tumor  is  hard 
and  non-fluctuating,  a  mercurial  blister 
will  often  cause  absorption  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  further  injury  to  the 
part  by  making  it  more  painful,  thus 
sparing  it.  If  the  cyst  is  serous,  and  due 
to  such  injuries  as  butting,  running 
against  hard  objects,  and  shipping 
bruises,  it  develops  rapidly  and  may  reach 
the  size  of  a  man’s  head.  Treatment  con¬ 
sists  in  opening  the  cyst  at  the  lowest 
point  with  a  sharp  sterile  knife.  The 
cavity  should  then  be  injected  out  twice 
daily  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  and  drainage  encouraged  by 
keeping  the  incision  open.  Tincture  of 
iodine  may  be  used  after  opening,  u.  it.  u. 


Worms  of  Dog 

I  have  a  two-year-old  fox  terrier  dog 
weighing  about  20  pounds  that  seems  to 
be  troubled  with  tapeworms  and  also 
small  worms  all  the  time.  I  have  tried 
the  remedies  that  are  sold  in  drug  stores 
for  worms  in  dogs  but  they  do  not  re¬ 
move  them.  Will  you  give  me  a  remedy 
that  will  be  effective?  a.  v.  d. 

West  Virginia. 

Many  of  the  commercial  worm  remedies 
give  excellent  results,  and  we  often  find 
cases  in  which  owners  periodically  worm 
dogs  when  no  worms  are  present,  prob¬ 
ably  because  a  dog  shows  evidence  of  ill 
thrift.  In  such  cases  improper  feeding 
is  often  to  blame  for  poor  condition,  dry 
coat  and  general  run-down  appearance, 
too  often  blamed  on  worms.  If,  however, 
your  dog  is  infested  with  worms,  we 
should  advise  the  following  procedure. 
Treat  for  tapeworm  first.  After  fasting 
the  dog  for  18  hours,  administer  one-half 
grain  of  arecoline  hydrobromide,  which  is 
very  effective.  Repeat  the  treatment  in 
seven  to  10  days,  to  get  a  complete  ex¬ 
termination.  Then  allow  the  dog  to  go 
for  a  week  without  further  treatment  be¬ 
fore  ridding  it  of  round  worms.  To  re¬ 
move  the  round  worms,  fast  the  dog  for 
18  hours  as  before,  and  then  administer 
one  c.c.  of  tetraclilorethylene  in  a  gelatin 
capsule,  and  repeat  in  10  days  as  advised 
for  tapeworm.  These  worm  remedies  can 
very  likely  be  purchased  from  your  drug¬ 
gist,  but  if  not  you  can  get  them  from 
any  veterinarian.  We  should  also  advise 
a  careful  feeding  schedule  for  your  dog, 
as  it  is  possible  that  improper  feeding  is 
partly  the  cause  of  the  wormy  condition. 
Feed  plenty  of  raw  or  partly  cooked  lean 
beef,  mutton  or  horseflesh.  Avoid  pork. 
Feed  raw  eggs,  milk,  cooked  fish,  vege¬ 
table  soup  poured  over  stale  wheat  bread. 
I)o  not  feed  sweets  of  any  kind,  raw  fish, 
cooked  eggs,  or  much  cereal  other  than 
wheat,  and  do  not  feed  potatoes.  We 
often  find  that  dogs  of  the  smaller  breeds, 
such  as  the  fox  terrier,  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  the  house,  are  petted  and  fed 
sweets,  which  are  detrimental  to  their 
health.  See  that  the  dog  leads  an  active 
outdoor  life,  is  fed  nutritious  food,  and 
your  worm  troubles  will  be  greatly  mini¬ 
mized.  b.  ii.  b. 
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Crop-Bound  Hens 

A  neighbor  of  mine  lost  two  hens.  One 
hen  was  crop  bound  and  the  other  had  the 
enlargement  of  the  liver.  They  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  a  remedy  for 
crop  bound,  and  what  causes  the  liver  to 
expatiate.  c.  V.  B. 

New  York. 

liens  may  become  crop  bound  by  eat¬ 
ing  bits  of  straw  or  other  fibrous  matter 
that  accumulates  in  the  crop  until  it 
stops  the  passage  from  that  organ.  A 
depraved  appetite  may  lead  to  the  swal¬ 
lowing  such  things.  If  the  crop  cannot  be 
emptied  by  giving  warm  water  and  gently 
manipulating  the  mass  from  the  outside, 
an  incision  through  the  skin  and  wall  of 
the  crop  may  be  made  and  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  removed.  The  crop  wall  and  skin 
then  may  be  sewn  up  independently  with 
fine  thread  and  the  bird  fed  upon  soft 
food  until  the  incision  is  healed.  A 
rather  delicate  surgical  operation  but  not 
beyond  one  possessing  the  surgical  touch. 
Enlarged  livers  are  found  in  various  dis¬ 
orders  and  do  not,  by  themselves,  afford 
a  means  of  diagnosis.  M.  B.  D. 


Quick  Method  of  Figuring 
Profits  from  Egg  Production 

A  quick  method  has  been  devised  for 
keeping  track  of  the  poultry  flock  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  returning,  from 
the  sale  of  eggs,  the  amount  that  is  being 
spent  for  grain.  By  its  use,  the  poultry- 
man  can  be  constantly  in  touch  with  the 
profit  from  his  flock. 

The  rule  is  as  follows :  Divide  the  price 
of  100  pounds  of  grain  by  the  selling 
price  of  a  dozen  eggs.  Multiply  the  re¬ 
sult  by  three.  This  gives  the  number  of 
eggs  that  a  flock  of  100  ‘birds  must  lay 
daily  to  pay  the  feed  bill. 

Example :  Feed  cost  is  $2.40  per  100 
pounds  of  grain  and  eggs  are  selling  at 
40  cents  per  dozen.  How  many  eggs  must 
100  birds  lay  daily  to  pay  the  feed  bill? 

Solution:  $2.40  (cost  of  feed)  divided 
by  40  cents  (selling  price  of  one  dozen 
eggs)  equals  6.  This  result  multiplied  by 
3  gives  IS,  or  the  figure  that  must  be 
produced  daily  by  100  birds  to  pay  the 
feed  bill.  All  eggs  over  the  18  that  are 
produced  by  a  flock  of  100  birds  may  be 
counted  as  profit.  sumneb  d.  iiollis. 


Symptoms  of  Roup 

I  would  like  to  have  some  advice.  I 
have  a  rooster  that  has  one  eye  closed 
and  the  side  of  his  head  is  swollen.  He 
has  a  lump  on  the  side  of  his  throat.  He 
has  been  sick  about  four  weeks.  A.  M. 

Connecticut. 

This  rooster  evidently  is  suffering  from 
roup  and  will  be  a  menace  to  other  fowls 
in  the  flock  if  kept  with  them.  He  should 
be  disposed  of,  since  you  will  not  be  able 
to  really  cure  him  and  he  may  be  the 
cause  of  continuing  the  disease  on  your 
premises.  There  is  no  treatment  of  real 
value  in  these  cases  of  roup  and  precau¬ 
tions  to  prevent  spread  by  prompt  re¬ 
moval  of  any  sick  birds  from  the  flock 
and  the  maintaining  of  cleanliness  in 
quarters  and  of  utensils  should  be  ob¬ 
served.  M.  B.  .D. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
■Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  lias  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  May  as  fol- 

10  Class  1,  $2.45  (base  price) ;  Class  2A.  2B  and 
2C,  $1,694;  Class  2D,  $1,245;  Class  2E.  $1,105; 
Class  3,  no  available;  Class  4AV  95)4c;  Class 
4B,  $1.05. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  .Tune  1.  1934.  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy.  29*4  to  30c;  extra, 
92  score,  28)4  to  29c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score, 
2.8)4  to  28)40;  unsalted,  best,  29%  to  30)4c; 
firsts,  29  to  ~29)4c;  centralized,  28  to  28)4c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  28)4  1° 

29 )o c ;  standards,  23  to  23)4e:  brown,  best.  27)4 
to  28)4e;  Pacific  Coast  standards,  27  to  27)4c. 

DRESSED  TOULTRY 

Chickens,  20  to  32c;  fowls,  18  to  23e;  capons, 
28  to  37c;  turkeys,  18  to  20c;  ducks,  14)4  to 
16c;  squabs,  40c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2)4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1)4  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  19  to  20c;  chickens,  17  to  25c:  turkeys, 
21c;  ducks.  11  to  13c;  geese,  10c;  squabs,  pair, 
30  to  90c;  rabbits,  lb.,  16  to  22c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  Baldwins.  90c  to  $1.38.  York  $1 
to  $1.25,  Stavman  Winesaps  $1.13  to  $1.50,  Rome 
Beauty  $1  to  $1.40.  Delicious  $1.18  to  $1.63, 

McIntosh  $1.15  to  $1.50,  Northern  Spy  $1.15  to 
81.75.  Albemarle  Pippins  $1.25  to  $1.60,  Stark 
$1  to  $1.25.  Peaches.  Ga.,  $1.75  to  $3.25. 

Strawberries,  Md.  and  Del.,  qt.,  6  to  12c;  Jer¬ 
sey,  qt.,  6  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  doz.  behs.,  $1  to  $3.50. 
Beans,  N.  C.,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  Va.,  50c  to  $2. 
Beets,  Jersey,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25.  Cabbage, 

Jersey,  white,  bskt..  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Carrots, 

State',  washed,  bu..  75c  to  $1.  Cauliflower.  Cal., 
crate.  $1.25  to  $2.25;  Jersey,  crate.  50  to  75c. 
Celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $4.  Lettuce.  Jersey, 
bu.j  50  to  75c.  Onions,  Texas,  yel.,  50-lb.  bag, 
75c  lo  $1.10.  Parsnips,  nearby.  75  to  85c;  L.  I., 
bag.  $1  to  $1.75;  Jersey,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75.  Pep¬ 
pers.  Fla.,  crate.  75c  to  $1.38.  Radishes,  near¬ 
by,  bn..  65  to  85c.  Squash.  Fla.,  bu..  $1.50  to 
$3.  White  potatoes.  Bermuda,  bbl..  $9  to  $11; 
Va.,  bbl.,  $3.50  to  $7;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey, 
bu.,  40c  to  $2. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.07)4;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
SOc;  oats,  38c;  rye,  61)&e;  barley,  80)&c. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2.  $16  to  $17;  No.  3, 
$12  to  $13;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $20. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW7  YORK 

Butter,  33c;  eggs.  35c;  chickens,  33c;  fowls, 
29c;  lamb  chops,  37c;  onions,  lb.,  4c;  apples, 
doz.,  40c;  strawberries,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  lettuce, 
head.  7c;  string  beans,  lb.,  15c;  peas,  lb.,  15c; 
potatoes,  new  lb.  7c,  old  5c;  spinach,  lb.,  5e; 
asparagus,  lb.,  12c;  tomatoes,  lb.,  10c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Potatoes  are  selling  at  the  highest  price  in 
a  number  of  years.  Both  butter  and  eggs 
are  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  higher; 
creamery  prints.  32  to  33c;  -tubs,  31  to  32c; 
firsts,  29  to  30c;  country  rolls,  30  to  31c. 
Cheese,  firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  IS 
to  19c;  limburger,  21  to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies. 
26  to  2Sc.  Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy,  29c; 
grade  A,  26  to  28c;  grade  B,  25  to  26c;  grade 
C,  22c;  nearby  at  market,  21  to  23c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls.  22 
to  24c;  fryers.  25  to  26c;  roasters,  27  to  31c: 
broilers,  29  to  32c;  ducks,  17  to  24e;  turkeys.  26 
to  33c.  Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls.  18  to  21c; 
roosters,  14c;  broilers,  18  to  26c;  ducks,  16  to 
18c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  bclis.,  40c  to 


$1.10;  beans,  Miss,  wax,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
green, _$2.25;  beets,  doz.  behs.,  65  to  75c;  broc- 
colq  5-lb.  bskt.,  75c;  cabbage,  Va.,  1)4  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  carrots,  Texas,  bu.,  $1.65  to 
$1.75;  cauliflower,  Cal.,  crate,  $2.25;  celery, 
Fla.,  crate,  $1  to  $3.50;  cucumbers,  bskt.,  80c 
to  $1.35;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate,  65  to  85c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  peas,  Cal.,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25;  peppers,  Fla.,  1)4  bu.,  $1  to  $2; 
radishes,  doz.  behs.,  12)4  to  15c;  rhubarb,  10 
to  17)4c;  spinach,  bu.,  80  to  90c;  tomatoes,  10- 
lb.  carton,  SOc  to  $1;  turnips,  bu.,  60  to  75c. 

Feeds.— Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $10.50  to 
$17;  Alfalfa,  $11.50  to  $17;  straw.  $8  to  $9; 
wheat  bran,  earlot,  ton,  $17.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dlings,  $19.50;  red-dog,  $25;  cottonseed  meal. 
41  per  cent,  $29.25;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $28.50; 
gluten,  $20.60;  hominy,  $22.40;  table  cornmeal, 
bag,  $2.10;  rolled  oats,  $2.25;  Timothy  seed, 
bu.,  $2.35;  Alfalfa,  $14;  Alsike,  $15.50;  clover, 
$14.  C.  H.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

Butter,  27%  to  34e;  eggs,  20  to  27c;  live: 
fowls,  17  to  24c;  chickens,  20  to  26c;  turkeys, 
15  to  21c;  ducks,  13  to  16c;  dressed:  fowls,  21)4 
to  23)4e;  chickens,  29  to  32c;  ducks,  16  to  17e.“ 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice,  dry  feds,  $8.25  to 
$8.50;  good  to  choice,  $8  to  $8.15;  good,  1,300 
to  1,400  lbs..  $7.50  to  $7. SO;  medium  to  good. 
1.200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.15  to  $7.40;  tidy.  1,050 
to  1.150  lbs..  $7.50  to  $8;  fair.  900  to  1,100  lbs., 
$6.75  to  $7.10;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$5.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $7;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.75  to  $6;  heifers,  700 
to  1,100  lbs..  $4  to  $7.75;  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers.  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $9.25  to  $10.25;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.25  to  $10.40;  prime  medium  weights, 
$10.60  to  $10.75;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $10.50  to 
$10.75;  good  light  yorkers,  $10  to  $10.40;  pigs, 
as  to  quality,  $9.50  to  $10;  common  to  good 
roughs.  $7.50  to  $8.50;  stags.  $3.50  to  $6.50. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $4.85  to  $5;  good  mixed, 
$4.25  to  $4.75;  fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers, 
$3  to  $3.50;  culls  and  common,  $1  to  $2.50;  culls 
to  choice  yearlings,  $3  to  $8;  Spring  lambs,  $7 
to  $11.50. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agrieuture.) 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  29  to  30c;  firsts  28 
to  28)4c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  30c; 
extras  28c  doz.  White  specials  29c;  extras  27c 
doz.  V’estern  henneries  brown  29c;  white  27c 
doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Fowl  western  4  to  6  lbs.  22 
to  23c;  3  to  4  lbs.  20  to  21c;  native  24  to  25c; 
poorer  21  to  23c.  Chickens,  roasting  28  to  33c; 
broilers  western  27  to  29c;  native  fancy  27  to 
29c;  medium  23  to  25c.  Ducklings  16c  lb.  Live 
poultry:  Fowls  fancy  21  to  22c;  Leghorns  18 
to  19c.  Chickens  large  20  to  21c:  smaller  18  to 
19c;  roosters  12  to  14c  lb.  Broilers,  large  IS 
to  20c;  medium  16  to  17c.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to 
12  lbs.  to  doz.,  plucked  and  bled,  50  to  75c, 
mostly  60  to  65e  each. 


Wool.  —  Supply  light,  demand  fair,  prices 
slightly  firmer. 


Grease 

Basis. — Ohio 

fine. 

combing 

35 

to 

36c, 

clothing 

27 

to 

28c;  )4 

blood. 

combing 

35 

to 

36c, 

clothing 

30 

to 

31c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

38 

to 

39c, 

clothing 

34 

to 

35c ;  % 

blood, 

combing 

37 

to 

38c, 

clothing 

33 

to 

35c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio 

fine. 

combing 

85 

to 

88c, 

clothing 

75 

to 

77c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

7S 

to 

82c, 

clothing 

70 

to 

73c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

70 

to 

73c, 

clothing 

65 

to 

67c;  V4 

blood. 

combing 

65 

to 

68c, 

clothing 

60 

to 

62c;  Terr,  fine, 

combing 

88 

to 

90c, 

clothing 

80 

to 

82c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

85 

to 

87c, 

clothing 

78 

to 

SOc;  % 

blood. 

combing 

76 

to 

7Se, 

clothing 

72 

to 

74c;  )4 

blood, 

combing 

70 

to 

72c, 

clothing 

67 

to 

69e. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 


Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  mostly  steady, 
demand  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $8.75  to  $9.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  light  to  moderate,  market  on 
cows  25c  lower,  bulls  25e  lower,  vealers  steady 
to  25c  higher,  demand  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $5  to  $6,  low  cut¬ 
ter  and  cutter  $3.75  to  $5. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $5  to  $6. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.25  to  $9.25; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $6.25. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady 
to  50c  lower,  demand  slow.  Choice  .head,  $80 
to  $105;  good,  $70  to  $S0;  medium,  $55  to  $70; 
common,  $40  to  $55. 


Precocious  Heifer 

Through  mistake  I  have  a  young  heifer 
which  freshened  at  11  months,  April  24. 
The  calf  did  not  live.  The  heifer  is  now 
giving  nearly  two  gallons  of  milk  per 
day.  She  is  not  very  large ;  comes  of 
good  stock,  Holstein  and  Guernsey. 
Would  she  make  a  better  cow  later  if  she 
were  dried  off  now  or  is  that  necessary 
if  she  is  well  fed  and  taken  care  of?  Will 
she  mature  properly  and  get  the  growth 
if  she  keep  on  giving  milk?  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  it  right  to  use  her  milk?  It  seems 
to  be  all  right.  H.  B.  B. 

Maryland. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  breed  heifers  un¬ 
til  they  attain  considerable  maturity. 
Some  heifers  due  to  proper  care,  feed  and 
attention  are  mature  at  earlier  ages  than 
others.  Most  of  the  breed  associations 
have  definite  age  limits  at  which  heifers 
can  be  bred  in  order  for  their  progeny  to 
be  eligible  for  registry.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  Guernsey  association  does  not 
permit  registry  from  heifers  whose  first 
calf  is  born  before  the  heifer  is  18  months 
of  age. 

When  heifers  are  bred  as  early  as  the 
one  you  mention  they  seldom  attain  their 
normal  size  and  development.  There  is 
nothing  which  can  be  done  to  correct  the 
condition  except  normal  feed  and  care. 
The  milk  would  be  satisfactory  for  use 
unless  there  was  some  disease  present  in 
the  udder,  which  seems  to  not  be  the  case 
with  the  heifer  mentioned.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  advisable  to  dry  her  off  for  three 
or  four  months  before  freshening  again. 

R.  w.  DUCK. 


Trouble  With  Goat 

My  Toggenburg  goat  has  some  trouble 
with  the  milk ;  it  looks  all  right  after 
milking  but  if  it  stands  over  night  a  sedi¬ 
ment  settles  which  looks  like  blood.  I 
noticed  it  first  this  Spring  after  three 
goats  came  fresh,  but  blamed  it  on  my 
oldest  one,  and  dried  her  up.  But  two 
or  three  weeks  since  I  noticed  it  again,  so 
I  milked  my  three  goats  in  separate  con¬ 
tainers  and  let  it  stand  over  night.  I  find 
now  it  is  my  best  milker.  She  is  a  Tog¬ 
genburg,  had  two  kids  this  Spring,  has  a 
good  healthy  looking  soft  clean  bag  and 
big  teats,  milks  very  easily.  I  feed  my 
goats  on  good  pasture  Avith  some  brush, 
besides  about  a  pint  of  dairy  feed.  P.  B. 

New  York. 

Bloody  milk  may  be  due  to  numerous 
causes  such  as  injuries,  disease  or  kind  of 
feed  or  forage  used.  In  the  case  of  the 
goat  in  question  from  your  description  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  due  to  some 
kind  of  forage  from  broAvsing.  If  much 
madder  or  logwood  is  eaten  milk  will 
often  have  a  reddish  tint  and  sediment. 
Resinous  plants  will  also  give  a  reddish 
tinge.  The  presence  of  certain  bacteria 
may  cause  the  milk  to  assume  a  red  tint 
after  being  milked,  the  organism  causing 
this  is  called  Bacillus  prodigiosus.  It 
often  occurs  on  stale  bread  and  was  the 
means  of  some  of  the  ancient  fakirs  pro¬ 
ducing  what  was  knoAvn  as  ‘‘bleeding 
bread.” 

It  would  seem  advisable  to  keep  the 
goat  entirely  aAvay  from  pasture  and 
browsing,  use  good  hay  and  the  feed  uoav 
using  and  see  if  the  trouble  clears  up  in 
a  week  or  tAATo.  R.  av.  duck. 
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Laurel  Locks  Farms,  -Pottstown,  Pa.,  can  he  justly  proud  of  this  fifteen- year- old  Guernsey  hull  the  foundation  of  his  herd  and  still  in  active  service, 
lie  reports  his  sons  and  daughters  ure  proving  very  satisfactory  and  making  fine  n  cords. 
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/Met/cfof FOR  FARM  WASHINGS 


•  The  famous  Zephyr  train,  and  the  Maytag 
Multi-Motor  washer  are  both  outstanding 
examples  of  the  application  of  modern  power. 
Each  has  its  in-built  two-cyde  power  plant 
— but  the  Maytag  gasoline  Multi-Motor  is 
an  engine  built  for  the  woman  to  operate.  It 
is  the  simplest  washer  engine  built.  Maytag 
Multi-Motors  were  built  long  before  any 
other  washer  provided  in-built  power.  To¬ 
day  they  are  in  use  on  a  million  farms.  It  is 
one  of  many  reasons  why  Maytag  is  the 
preferred  farm  washer.  Own  one 
easy  payment  plan.  F-12-36 

Electric  models  for  homes  on  the  power  line 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  MANUFACTURERS 
FOUNDED  1  893  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 


THE 


MAYTAG 

GASOLINE  MULTI-MOTOR 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Thrill  to  the  glorious  mountain  and 
lake  grandeur  that  makes  Glacier 
National  Park,  “Land  of  the  Shining 
Mountains”,  the  vacation  paradise  of 
thousands  every  summer.  Swing 
over  the  skyline  on  high-winding 
trails  or  modern  highways  to  the  very 
crest  of  America.  View  mile-high 
glaciers,  glamorous  alpine  lakes  and 
£  majestic  peaks  of  unequaled  variety 
jf*  and  charm.  Stay  at  big  luxurious 
I;.  hotels  or  cozy  chalets.  Journey  on 

i>'  into  the  great  Pacific  Northwest  to 

}•:  visit  Spokane,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Mt. 

K  Rainier,  Seattle. 

Special  low  rates  and  personally  es¬ 
corted  tours  enable  you  to  enjoy  this 
magnificient  travel  vacation  at  most 
reasonable  cost  this  year. 

>’■!  Add  Extra  Enjoyment  to  Your 
Trip  by  Traveling  on  the 

i  Air-Conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUIEDER 

|  FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 

Great  Northern 

RAILWAY  between 

CHICAGO  ★  ST.  PAUL  ★  MINNEAPOLIS 
SPOKANE  *  SEATTLE  ★  TACOMA  *  PORTLAND 

“Write  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour  Director,  or  see  your 
local  railway  ticket  agent, 
or  write  M.  M.  Hubbert, 
General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  Great  Northern 
Railway,  59S  Fifth  Avenue 
at  48th  Street.  New  York 
City.  ” 


\SAVE  MONEY 

on  Paint  Requirements -BUY 
8*5t  Quality 

Incersoll  PAI 

Superior  Durability  PROVED 
by  nearly  a  CENTURY’S  USE. 

SAVE  MONEY  —  write  TODAY  for 


FREE—  INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK- 
VALUABLE  hand-book  on  painting  and  decorating 
SAMPLE  CARD-- PREPAID  FREIGHT^  OFFER 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORICS.inc. 

Z46  Plymouth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


MORE  SOLD 

than  any  other  kind 

•  Experience  has  proved  to 
millions  of  home  canners  that 
Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers  are 
reliable.  They  have  the  widest 
sealing  surface  of  any  jar 
made.  They  seal  and  stay 
sealed  until  the  jars  are  open¬ 
ed,  months,  sometimes  years, 
later.  Get  these  safe  jar  rub¬ 
bers.  Ask  for  them  by  name . 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct. 

• 

HOME  CANNERS’ 
TEXTBOOK  10c 

Follow  approved  canning  instruc¬ 
tions.  Get  1936  edition  of  our 
popular  textbook.  Complete.  Re¬ 
liable.  80  pages  of  recipes,  new 
methods,  etc.  With  free  supply  of 
12  dozen  canning  labels,  gummed, 
and  printed  with  names  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  Send  today. 

When  buying  new  jars,  remember 
that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal,  Atlas  Mason, 
Atlas  Good  Luck,  Atlas  Wholefruit 
and  Atlas  Wide  Mouth  Mason  Jars 
are  the  only  jars  which  are  all 
equipped  with  the  famous  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE 
&  RUBBER  COMPANY 

64  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


EDISON  NON-ACID  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Generating  Plants,  Motors.  Farm  Machinery,  etc. 

Reduce  Fence  Costs  80%  troller.  Battery  or  power 

current.  SO  day  trial.  Fully  guar.  Free  interesting  liter¬ 
ature.  F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MI  G.  CO.  -  1>EEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


ADVICE  TO  ALL  HOME  OWNERS 

Definite  savings.  Kitchens,  bathrooms,  plumbing  and 
heating  equipment  and|  supplies.  Catalog  “It”  Free. 

SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


Common  Things 


’Tis  not  for  mo  to  feel  the  thrill 
That  fame  or  fortune  brings, 
But  let  me  feel  the  beauty 
And  the  joy  of  common  things. 


The  coziness  of  lamplight 

With  the  family  all  together; 
The  crackling  of  a  wood  fire 
In  the  cold  and  wintry  weather 


Geraniums  on  my  window  sill, 

A  picture  on  the  wall, 

The  clean  sweet  smell  of  spruces, 
A  robin’s  cheery  call. 


A  little  fun  and  laughter — 

A  neighbor’s  friendly  smile 
All  help  to  ease  the  burdens 
An<l  make  life  more  worth  while. 


There  are  so  many  common  things 
At  which  some  folks  might  sneer, 

But  when  there’s  love  within  the  home, 
Just  common  things  are  dear. 

— Lois  S.  Slocum. 


Gas-Pressure  Stoves 


It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  one  to  live 
in  a  community  supplied  with  natural  or 
artificial  gas  in  order  to  have  the  latest, 
up-to-the-minute  cooking  equipment.  The 
perfection  of  gas-pressure  stoves  has 
brought  to  homes  beyond  gas  mains  all 
the  cooking  advantages  enjoyed  with  the 
best  city-gas  ranges. 

A  farm  woman  now  takes  only  a  few 
easy  minutes  to  prepare  any  dish  she 
likes.  She  has  instant  and  intense  heat 
at  the  strike  of  a  match,  and  a  simple 
turn  of  a  valve  gives  her  any  cooking 
heat  she  desires.  Instead  of  guessing  at 
the  varying  temperature  of  her  old-fash¬ 
ioned  stove  and  the  time  a  dish  had  been 
cooking,  she  has  instruments  to  show  the 
exact  heat  and  the  exact  time.  This  as¬ 
sures  better  cooking  as  well  as  time 
saving. 

This  stove  not  only  saves  time  for  the 
housewife,  but  it  does  a  more  efficient  job 
of  cooking  in  a  very  economical  way.  In 
addition,  it  adds  beauty  to  any  kitchen. 


In  homes  where  much  baking  is  done, 
the  new  gas-pressure  stoves  offer  an  added 
convenience.  They  are  equipped  with 
large,  insulated  ovens,  and  from  a  cold 
start  they  can  be  heated  to  500  degrees 
temperature  in  five  or  six  minutes.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  even  operation,  the  oven  may 
be  turned  to  the  proper  temperature  and 
then  forgotten  about.  There  will  be  no 
falling  cakes  due  to  dropping  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  the  insulation  keeps  the  heat 
inside  and  the  kitchen  temperature  liv¬ 
able. 

These  stoves  are  beautiful.  Their  por¬ 
celain  finishes  make  them  remarkably 
easy  to  keep  clean.  A  number  of  models 
have  storage  drawers  for  pots  and  pans 
and  other  cooking  equipment  that  can  be 
kept  right  in  the  stove.  Many  models 
are  equipped  with  broilers  so  that  health¬ 
ful  broiled  foods  are  easy  to  prepare. 

There  is  no  installation  cost  as  these 
stoves  are  a  self-contained  unit,  making 
and  burning  their  own  gas.  No  pipes  and 
connections — no  flue  necessary. 


The  Herb  Garden 


Grandmother’s  lierb  garden  is  surely 
coming  back.  And  while  some  of  us  may 
think  we  do  not  care  for  herbs,  yet  a 
touch  of  Summer  savory  scattered  over 
the  roast  may  mean  the  converting  of  a 
dish  of  which  we  have  professedly  grown 
tired  into  one  of  real  delight.  The  mere 
suggestion  of  flavoring  is  better  than  that 
which  is  pronounced.  The  cook  who 
learns  quickly  how  little  instead  of  how 
much  to  use  is  fortunate. 

Some  herbs  are  annual,  some  perennial, 
but  almost  all  are  readily  grown  from 
seed.  They  like  sunshine  and  prefer  a 
sandy  soil,  but  will  succeed  under  adverse 
conditions.  There  are  upwards  of  30 
popularly  listed,  but  if  limited  to  a  half 
dozen  with  which  to  experiment  and  to 
make  the  family  appreciate  them,  I 
should  commence  with  parsley,  the  stand¬ 
ard  flavoring  for  soups,  stuffing,  meats 
and  salads.  The  fern-leaved  variety  is 
preferred  for  garnishing.  Sage  gives 


flavor  to  meats,  as  sausage,  and  to  the 
goose  roast,  as  well  as  to  cheese.  Sum¬ 
mer  savory  imparts  the  finishing  touch 
lo  soups,  stews,  meats  and  string  beans. 
Sweet  basil  is  similar  but  less  delicate. 
It  is  also  used  with  good  effect  with  to¬ 
matoes  and  spaghetti. 

The  French,  fond  of  combinations 
which  yield  a  flavor  utterly  different  from 
one  alone,  attain  the  acme  of  excellence 
through  a  mixture  of  thyme,  savory,  ba¬ 
sil  and  drives.  Chives,  the  favorite  of 
many,  is  onion-like  but  with  a  more  deli¬ 
cate  flavor.  It  is  perennial,  hardy  and 
easily  grown.  The  tubular  leaves,  chopped 
fine,  are  relished  with  bread  and  butter, 
salads,  omelets,  fish,  cheese  and  cottage 
cheese.  Caraway  seeds  are  fine  in  cook¬ 
ing  for  a  change.  Then  there  is  dill  for 
pickles — but  I  am  exceeding  my  limit,  and 
half  a  dozen  kinds  will  yield  a  world  of 
fun  in  experimentation  and  a  lot  of  rel¬ 
ished  dishes.  bessie L.  futnam. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


When  the  Doctor  Said  “It  Is 
Catching” 

Part  I. 

Something  was  wrong  with  Billy  !  His 
usually  sunny  disposition  had  been  over¬ 
clouded  all  day.  There  had  been  showers 
of  tears  with  no  apparent  provocation , 
there  had  been  lightening  flashes  of  a 
temper  seldom  revealed.  His  mother’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  clear  the  atmosphere  had  been  of 
no  avail.  Now  it  was  time  for  supper, 
but  Billy  was  not  hungry.  He  took  his 
place  at  the  table  silently.  His  eyes  were 
dull  and  heavy  ;  his  cheeks  were  flushed. 

“John,”  said  Mrs.  Blaine  softly  to  her 
husband,  “John,  Billy  is  sick.  1 11  send 
for  Dr.  Lowe.” 

The  doctor  came  right  over. 

Mrs.  Blaine  had  everything  ready  for 
his  call.  The  fever  thermometer  was  in 
a  glass  of  boric  acid  solution,  its  tip  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  piece  of  cotton.  Some  wooden 
tongue  depressors  lay  beside  it  with  a 
paper  bag  near  by  to  receive  each  one 
after  use.  A  pad  and  pencil  were  handy 
for  the  jotting  down  of  the  physician’s 
orders.  In  the  bathroom  a  fresh  cake  of 
soap  and  clean  towels  awaited  his  need. 

As  Dr.  Lowe  was  taking  his  leave, 
Billy’s  anxious  parents  followed  him  to 
the  door.  Mrs.  Blaine  said:  “I  am  glad 
I  can  keep  him  at  home. 

“Of  course,”  the  doctor  replied,  “hos¬ 
pitals  are  best  for  most  contagious  dis¬ 
eases,  but  if  you  feel  you  can  carry  the 
fourfold  burden — ” 

“Oh,  I  know  I  can  with  your  help.  And 
I’ll  keep  in  mind  what  you  have  told  me ; 
first,  duty  to  patient,  next  duty  to  self — I 
must  keep  well  for  his  sake  and  mine ; 
then  duty  to  those  in  the  home — and  that 
means  to  you,  John — and  last,  though 
mighty  important — my  duty  to  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

The  tall  doctor  looked  down  with  a 
smile  at  the  earnest  young  mother.  He 
laid  one  hand  on  her  shoulder,  extending 
the  other  to  grasp  that  of  her  husband. 
“These  brave  wives  of  ours  can  do  most 
anything  when  the  life  of  a  child  is  at 
stake.  I’ll  be  back  in  the  morning.” 

Isolation !  Quarantine !  A  “fourfold 
duty  !”  Problems  faced  for  the  first  time  ! 

Dr.  Lowe  had  said  to  choose  a  large 
sunny  room  near  the  bathroom.  Mrs. 
Blaine  set  quickly  about  preparing  it  for 
isolation.  Pictures  were  removed  from 
the  wall ;  all  needless  furniture  came  out ; 
only  the  bed  with  a  folding  cot  near  it. 
two  chairs,  a  stand  for  the  washbasin, 
and  a  bedside  table  were  left.  The  rug 
was  rolled  up  and  removed.  The  draperies 
were  taken  down  and  the  mattress  was 
covered  with  a  large  piece  of  table  oil¬ 
cloth.  A  clothes’  tree  was  placed  near  the 
door  so  that  her  apron  and  cap  could  be 
hung  within  easy  reach.  A  washbasin 
and  pitcher  of  water  were  put  on  the 
stand  which  also  was  near  the  door,  so 
that  she  might  scrub  her  hands  the  last 
thing  before  leaving  the  room.  On  the 
stand,  too,  were  placed  a  cake  of  mild 
soap  in  a  dish ;  a  nail  brush  and  orange 
wood  stick  ;  a  bottle  of  her  favorite  hand 
lotion. 

By  the  washstand  a  pail  for  waste  wa¬ 
ter  was  placed,  and  a  trash  basket  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  paper  hand  towels  after  use. 
Near  the  bed  stood  another  pail  ready  to 
receive  soiled  bed  linen,  pajamas,  etc. 

Mrs.  Blaine  looked  at  her  list :  masks 
for  nose  and  mouth ;  these  she  could  make 
in  a  very  short  time  from  folded  pieces  of 
surgical  gauze  with  tapes  fastened  on 
either  end.  She  must  be  sure  to  allow 
for  shrinkage. 

Throw-away  handkerchiefs,  she  read ; 
well,  a  package  of  paper  napkins  would 
have  to  do  until  these  could  be  got  to¬ 
morrow.  Paper  bags  to  pin  to  the  mat¬ 
tress  to  receive  the  used  ones  and  to  be 
burned  when  filled.  “I’m  glad  now," 
thought  the  mother,  “that  I’ve  kept  all 
those  clean  paper  bags.  John  wanted  to 
throw  them  out.”  And  plenty  of  cover-all 
aprons  and  cotton  dust  caps.  Sheets,  pil¬ 
lowcases,  washcloths  and  towels — “I  will 
have  to  change  them  often,  and  Billy's 
pajamas,  too.  Oh,  John,”  she  called  to 
her  husband,  “will  you  bring  in  that  elec¬ 
tric  grill  from  the  kitchen  and  the  large 
dishpan?  I  shall  have  to  boil  all  of  his 
dishes  and  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  Yes, 
I  will  keep  them  separate ;  Dr.  Lowe  told 
me  to,  you  remember.” 

Within  an  hour  Billy  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  quiet  of  his  isolation  room. 
“Please  don’t  shut  the  door  Mumrnie, 
can’t  you  leave  it  wide  open?” 

Yes,  she  could.  There  was  the  gate¬ 
way  that  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  to  keep  Billy,  when  a  baby,  from 
falling,  now  standing  unused  in  a  closet. 
This  was  quickly  adjusted.  “That  will 


show  all  who  come  near  the  doorway 
that,  they  must  not  enter,  but  it  will  not 
make  you  feel  shut  off  from  the  world, 
Billy  Boy.  And  if  you  call  me  when  I 
am  out  of  the  room,  I  can  easily  hear 
you.”  Billy  thanked  her  with  a  wan 
smile. 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day 
the  doctor  came  rather  early.  “Well, 
how  is  everything?  Are  you  getting  along 
all  right?” 

“Yes,  but  there  are  a  few  things  I 
want  to  check  up  with  you  about,”  said 
M rs.  Blaine.  “I  have  them  all  written 
down  here.  First — will  you  tell  me 
whether  or  not  I  do  this  correctly?  When 
I  enter  the  room  I  put  on  my  cap,  apron 
and  mask.  When  I  am  to  leave  the  room 
I  take  off  my  cap  and  apron  and  throw 
my  mask  into  the  soiled  clothes  pail.  Then 
I  thoroughly  scrub  my  hands  before  I 
touch  the  doorknob.  Is  that  correct?” 

“Don't  forget  to  clean  under  your  nails. 
Hitch-hiking  germs  like  to  sneak  out  of  a 
sick  room  in  hiding.” 

“But  shouldn’t  I  use  some  kind  of  dis¬ 
infectant  in  the  wash  water?” 

“It's  not  necessary.  Soap  and  water 
are  enough  if  you  scrub  your  hands  thor¬ 
oughly.  A  weak  solution  of  disinfectant 
is  practically  useless  unless  you  soak 
your  hands  in  it  a  long  time.  If  you 
merely  rinse  them  off  you  may  get  a  false 
sense  of  security.  Strong  solutions  tend 
to  chap  your  hands  and  chapped  hands 
are  not  easy  to  scrub.  That’s  where  the 
hand  lotion  helps.”  beulah  France,  r.  n. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1685  —  Charming 

Model.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16.  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


1750  —  For  Gradua¬ 
tion  Wear.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  11,  13,  15,  17 
and  19  years.  Size  15 
requires  5%  yds.  of 
35-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16.  18  years.  36,  38, 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten 
cents. 


1688  —  “Self-Help” 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  4, 
6,  8  and  10  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 
yds.  of  S9-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
35  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


SAFETY  •  STAMINA  •  ECONOMY 


are  combined  in 

International  School  Buses 


•  When  the  question  of 
school  transportation 
comes  up,  insist  on  Interna¬ 
tional  School  Buses.  Com¬ 
bining  safety,  economy, 
stamina,  and  dependabil¬ 
ity,  these  units  are  the  per¬ 
fect  answer  to  the  problem 
of  carrying  children  to  and 
from  school  at  low  cost 
and  on  prompt,  regular 
schedules. 

International  Harvester 
knows  this  specialized 
field  of  transportation 
and  builds  International 
bus  chassis  to  meet  all  the 
requirements.  There  is  a 


wide  range  of  sizes  and 
wheelbases  from  which 
you  can  choose  according 
to  the  length  of  your 
routes,  the  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  carried,  and 
the  road  conditions. 

Investigate  Interna¬ 
tionals  thoroughly — the 
nearest  Company  -  owned 
branch  or  dealer  will  give 
you  full  information. 

*  *  * 

There  is  also  a  complete  line  of 
International  Trucks,  from  the 
Half -Ton  unit  up,  for  all  kinds 
of  farm  hauling.  Chassis  prices, 
$400  up,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


•  International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (incorporated)  Chicago,  Illinois 

INTERNATIONAL 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest-  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up.’’  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25o  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


Lcrminq  ter  cs 

HKzurLjcrtJct 


Rooms 

$2.00 

UP 


Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

ShermanSquare 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  7lst  St. 


u/ini|f  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
IVUUHIV  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
r 1 1  yA  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25e  (coin). 
rlLNld  Genuine.Nationally  known,  Jtoentone Superior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Bax  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED !  Professional  ly — 

8  Velox  Prints,  2  Beautiful  Bromide  Enlargements— 25c 

coin.  FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  25c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


4(1  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 

tive25c«  SKRUOLAND,  6970.90  George,  Chicago 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Boll  Developed. 

8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  250. 
American  PhotoSer.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  250 
pages  714x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
hook  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fahkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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DOWN  GO  THE  PRICES  ON  ■■■M 

WOLF  "Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks 

Reduced  Prices  for  Balance  of  Season 

Don’t  wait,  write  WOLF  today  for  reduced  prices  on  WOLF  “Farm¬ 
ers’  Friend”  Clucks.  You  can  save  money  by  ordering  from  WOLF. 

No  moro  reductions  for  balance  of  season.  Thousands  are  mak¬ 
ing  money  with  WOLF  "Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks  becauso  they 
are  bred  for  egg  production  and  aro  from  flocks  under  A.  P.A. 

Get  WOLF’S 
Low  Prices 
Before  You 
Buy  CHICKS 


ORDER 
NOW 

WOLF  HATCHERY  & 


inspection.  11  Popular  breeds,  all  bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  Send 
for  FREE  Catalog  in  colors,  together  with  our  reduced  prices  ■ 
and  facts  about  WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend"  Chicks.  Write  today! 


BREEDING  CO.,  Box  5,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


1 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
3  WEEK  OLD  CHICKS 


R,  I.  REDS 
NEW  H /IMPS HIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


m i 


White  Leghorn  Pullets— 4,  6,  8,  12  Weeks  Old 

All  from  Blood-Tested  Stock.  100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Write  Today  for  Chick  Book. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  1  Milford  Road  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


NEW  LOW  PRICES 

IHIIIMlfcHiM  500,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Mow  id  nnnr  nnnnviitn^ir  f  rvrtf  TV  T?  T  T"  T  T  A  TT  C  IT*  O 


GOOD  LUCK 'CHICKS 


S  VUC#f 


20  PROFITABLE  BREEDS 

All  from  blood-tested  flocks  and  backed  by  16  years  of 
breeding  for  large  egg  production.  FREE  CATALOG, 
Get  your  copy  today,  together  with  our  new  low  prices. 


Now  is  your  opportunity  to  get  NETJIIAUSER  “Good 
Luck’’  CHICKS  at  New  Low  Summer  Prices.  This  End 
of  the  Season  Sale  makes  it  possible  to 
start  with  chicks  that  have  proven  their 
ability  to  pay  bigger  profits.  There’s  a  big 
demand  for  NEUHAUSER  “Good 
Luck”  CHICKS  this  season.  Order  NOW 
and  you  get  absolutely  FREE  25  lbs.  of 
Purina  Startena  with  every  100  "AA’ 
and  “AAA”  “Good  Luck”  Chicks 


NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 


BOX  104 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED 

FOR  EARLY  SUMMER  AND  HARVEST  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Breed  25  50  100  500  1 000_ Breed_ 25  50  100  500  1000 


White  Leghorns  ... 
Barred  Rocks  . . . .  ' 
White  Rocks  . 

$2.00  $3.75  $6.90  $34.00  $67.00 

N.  H.  Reds  . ) 

Col.  Wyandottes  ...  > 
Buff  Orpingtons  ..  ) 

2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

Partridge  Rocks... 

.2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 

S.  C.  Reds  . 

Assorted  Heavy  .... 

1.75 

3.25 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

White  Wyandottes 

Asst.  Heavy  &  Light 

1.60 

3.15 

6.30 

31.50 

63.00 

All  B.  W.  D.  tested  flocks. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY 


100*  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Box  78  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


ColuniciX  farm 


New  Hampstiii'e 


Oldest  strain  of  N.  H.  REDS  in  State— kept  pure  blooded  from  start.  Our  chicks  develop  early, 
make  “no  molt”  winter  layers,  lay  at  4%  months  and  insure  high  production  when  eggs  axe 
high.  Our  heavy  repeat  business  each  year  is  due  to  such  characteristic  breeding  features.  Our 
own  BREED  and  EGGS— from  “high  record”  It.  O.  P.  parentage.  N.  H.  State  accredited, 
BWD  free — no  reactors.  Fine  new  Catalog  Gives  Full  Details.  Write  today! 


COLONIAL  FARM 


Harry Prop.  PEMBROKE,  N.H. 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 
LOGO -TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  1000  HVjaj  iijm*- 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.00  $30.00  $60  00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  R0X,  R.  I.  REDS .  6.75  33.75  67  50  WJICTOTtW 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  .  7.50  37.50  75  00  MT 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH'S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  BOXR,  —  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 
AvflOQha.  June  1,  8,  15,  22,  29  —  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

if  BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).. $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70  00 

■  fm  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.25  8.00  38  00  75  00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  4.50  8.50  4100  80  00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.00  9.50  46.00  90!00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D,  Catalog  free 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD,  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  Foundation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  EVERPAY  Strain  Brown  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safo  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  -  BOX  R,  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  Quality 
stock.  ROP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7.  NORWICH,  CONN. 

SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS  Asstd.  $6.50  Postpaid. 

Also  Heavy  Breeds.  100%  live  delivery  guar.  SANDY 
KNOLL  HATCHERY,  Box  73,  McALISTERV I LLE,  PA. 


Late  Hatched  Chicks  PRICES  MUCH  LOWER— Easier  to 
Raise  —  Less  Expense  —  Less  Losses.  Mature  Early  for 
holiday  meat  or  winter  eggs.  Pearson’s  Chicks  noted 
for  hardy  vigor,  all  from  26-30  oz.  eggs  —  backed  by  11 
generations  2  to  6  years  old  breeders  of  high  livability. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 

PEARSON’S  NES-fo-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  205,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  vou  to  run  an  advertisement 
in  these  columns.  Tell  our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock,"  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St„  New  York  City. 


Various  Egg*  Contests 

FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  June  1: 
HIGH  PENS  FOR  WEEK — ■  Points  Eggs 


65 

59 

57 

56 

55 

53 

53 

53 


Ormsby  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L _ 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,,  I?.  P.  r _ 

Kwality  Farm,  W.  L . 

Creighton  Bros.,  W.  L. . . 

Faith  Farm,  W.  F.  R . | . 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm.  W.  f.  R. 

The  Joaclnm  Breeding  Farm,  W.  L. 
Benjamin  Brower,  W.  L  .  . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  A.  Pearce  . 1915 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm . 1832 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . H170 

W.  Whiting  . 1646 

Day-Fresli  Egg  Farm  . .1616 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 1607 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  .  1592 

R.  I.  REDS— 

Moss  Farm  . iqi  g 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . ,."!!l579 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  .  1571 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — 

Lamar  IV.  Sexton  . 1615 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 1745 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Farm  .  17°9 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

Faith  Farm  . 1658 

Faith  Farm  .  1454 

CROSS— 

Hall  Bros . 1700 


HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Report  for  week  ending  June  1: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS—  Eggs 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio  . 2030 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y . 2010 

.1.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1945 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 1978 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich . 1922 

R.  O.  Boyce  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 1926 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y . 1887 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  .1 . 1884 

Maynard  L.  Smith.  N.  Y . 1909 

Kauder’s  Fed.  Leghorns,  N.  Y. ...  1809 

’WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

Dumka  Bros.,  N.  Y . 1841 

P.  S.  Davis,  N.  H . 1847 

Dumka  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1706 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc.,  Mass. ..... .1988 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal . 2055 

Arthur  J.  Day,  N.  Y . 1879 

Whimsey  Farm,  Yt . 1S61 


Points 

2157 

2080 

2051 

2016 

199S 

1970 

1967 

1890 

1884 

1839 

1926 

1863 

1791 


2038 

2034 

1921 

1915 


STAFFORD,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Report  for  week  ending  June  1: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS—  Eggs  Points 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm.  Cal . 1968  2062 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y . 1973  2041 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 1927  2033 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio  . 1891  1995 

Van  Dnzer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1982 

W.  A.  Seidel.  Texas  . 1844 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y . 1825 

Bodine’s  Ped.  Leghorns,  N.  Y . 1813 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farms,  N.  Y . 1756 

Schwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y .  1779 

R.  I.  REDS— 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass . 1871 

Homer  K.  Knney,  N.  Y . 1882 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 1854 

Ben  McKune,  N.  Y . 1703 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— 

Walter  A.  Stacy,  N.  II . 1897  1943 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 1735  1843 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II . 1660  1736 


1964 

1906 

1897 

1872 

1857 

1856 

2027 

1929 

1929 

1809 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  G.  M.  Luff,  man¬ 
ager.  Egg  prices  June  4: 

967  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  extras  .  27  @33  . 

Fancy  medium  .  23%@26%  . 

Grade  A  extra  .  26%  #29%  26%@2S% 

Grade  A  medium  .  23%  @26%  23  #26% 

Pullets  .  21%  @23%  20 

Peewees  .  18%@21%  14%@16% 

Ducks  .  20%  @23  ‘ 

FLEMINGTON,  N.  J, 

Phone  Flemington  175.  Egg  prices  June  5: 

1,070  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  extras  .  29  @31  . 

Fancy  medium  .  23  @25%  . 

Grade  A  extra  .  27  @29  26%@28% 

Grade  A  medium  .  22% @'27%  22% @25 

Pullets  .  19%@23%  20  @20% 

Peewees  .  19%@21%  18  @18% 

Ducks  .  19%  @24%  . . 

Geese  .  60  . 

WEST  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

North  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  phone  Sherwood  2- 
8641.  Egg  prices  June  5: 


183  cases  sold. 


White 


Fancy  large  .  31%  @34% 

Fancy  medium  .  28%  @30 

Grade  A  large  .  31  @35 

Grade  A  medium  .  23%  @28% 

Large  creams  .  31%  @33% 

Medium  creams  .  26% 

Pullets  .  25  %  @  25  % 

Ducks  .  22%  @26 

Peewees  . 


Brown 

3i  @35% 
26%  @27 

24 . 

20%  @20% 


HARLEYSVILLE,  PA. 

Harleysville  Live  Poultry  Auction;  phone  Sou- 

derton  7820;  Norman  Bergey,  auction  master. 

Poultry  prices  June  3:  320  crates  sold. 

Leghorn  fowls  .  18%@20% 

Leghorn  broilers  .  16  @2i% 

Heavy  fowls  .  19%@25 

Old  roosters  . .  14  @17% 

Broilers,  3%  lbs.  up .  21  @25 

Medium  size  .  20%@24% 

Roasters  .  23  @28% 

Pullets  .  12  @15 

Rabbits  .  10  @14 

Pigeons,  pair  .  36  @37 

BUTLER.  PA. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg  Auction;  phone  Butler  4- 
5150;  M.  R.  Weser,  manager.  Egg  prices  June  5: 
422  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

25% 

24%  @26% 
22%  @23% 


Fancy  large  . 

27  @29 

Fancy  medium  . 

21%  @24% 

Extra  large  . 

25  @  27 

Extra  medium  . 

20%  @24% 

Standard  large  . 

23  @24% 

Standard  medium  . 

19%  @21 

Producers  largo  . 

22%  @24% 

Producers  medium . 

21% 

Pullets  . 

19%  @20 

Checks  . 

18%  @20% 

HAMDEN,  CONN. 

Hamden  Co-op.  Poultry 

Auction. 

May  29: 

127  cases  sold. 

White 

Specials,  large  . 

29 

Extras,  large  . 

28  @  29 

Extras,  medium  . 

25  @25% 

Extras,  pullets  . 

Gathered,  large  . 

27%  @28% 

Gathered,  medium  . 

24% 

Gathered,  pullets . 

•  •  .  •  •  •  .  • 

Peewees  . 

23  @23% 


Egg  prices 

Brown 
28%  @29 
28  @30 

24  @27 

22  @23 

27  @28% 

24%  @25 
20  @21% 
21 


June  20,  1930 

140.000 


Eggs 

62 

57 

54 

55 
53 
52 

50 

51 

1935 

1742 

1677 

1650 

1687 

1590 

1577 

1790 

1558 
1574 

1559 

1800 

1726 

1658 

1538 

1621 
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It’s  as  important  to  buy  top  quality 
clucks  in  June-July  as  in  April.  We 
will  not  lower  the  quality  of  Sieb’s 
Chicks  to  meet  lowest  prices  on  cheapest 
chicks.  We  value  the  good  will  of  cus¬ 
tomers  too  much  to  disappoint  them  by 
shipping  any  but  the  Best  Quality 
Chicks,  that  WILL  grow  into  a  beautiful 
flock  and  produce  a  substantial  profit.  It’s 
this  policy  that  has  made  140.000  poultrv- 
men  prefer  SIEB’S  OVERSIZE  CHICKS 

0NLT*  THE  BEST’ 

AVOID  DELAY -ORDER  NOW 

PRICES  PREPAID 


Light  Mixed  for  Layers 


100 

BOO 

lOOO 

$6.95 

$33,50 

$64.50 

7.45 

36.00 

69,50 

7.95 

38.50 

74.50 

6.45 

31.00 

59.50 

5.95 

28.50 

54.50 

6.15 

29.50 

56.50 

4.95 

23.50 

44.50 

Lots  of 

Less  tlinn 

100. 

CCVCn  Ridces  per  100;  Leghorns,  Aiioouas,  Min- 
JtAtU  oreas- Pullets,  $13.95;  Males,  $3.95;  Any 
fUlfl/C  Heavy  Breeds -Pullets,  $10.95,  Males 
imut)  $7.95;  90*  Accuracy  Guaranteed  ’ 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box  132,  Lincoln.  III. 


WENE^CHICKS 

FOR  BIGGER  EGGS 
BETTER  BROILERf-ROASTERS 


Hatched  Every  Week  of  the  Year 

My  Blood-tested  Breeding  Flocks  have 
been  carefully  bred  for  early  maturity 
vigor,  long  life  and  heavy  egg  piodue- 
tion  for  over  15  years.  My  Wvan- 
Kocks.  the  ideal  3-wav  profit  breed 
for  premium  eggs,  eari.v  maturing 
broilers  and  medium  roasters,  reach 
broiler  age  (2L  lbs.,  io  to  15  davs 
earlier  than  straight  breeds. 

My  Wenkcxoss  Barred  or  Sex-Link  Rep 
Rock  chicks  will  earn  for  you  Extra 
Profits  this  fall  for  the  colored  Broiler 
or  Roaster  market.  Poultry  meat 
prices  are  higher.  Start  a  brood  NOW. 

Advance  Orders  FREE  CATALOG 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland, N. I. 


ELMER  WENE 

IO  BREEDS 

W0 

IMMEDIATE 
OR  FUTURE 
DELIVERY 


CERTIFIED  QUALITY  AT 
SEASON’S  LOWEST  PRICES 

In  June,  our  Certified  Quality  costs  you  no  moro 
than  you  probably  paid  earlier  for  hatchery  grado. 
But  there’s  a  whale  of  a  difference  in  results  I 

Advanced  R.  O.  P.  Sires  Only 

Every  sire  is  from  a  dam  witli  R.  O.  P.  record 
of  from  240  to  313  eggs,  averaging  24  to  31  ozs. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

A  $500  Bond  hacks  our  Guarantee  that  Chicks 
will  go  out  100%  Free  of  Pullorum  (B.  W.  D.) 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds — Warren  Rock- Rod  Cross 
Started  May- Hatched  Pullets 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Prices 
J.  J.  WARREN 
Box  20  -  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


’Bonded  Against  B.W.D/ 


COTTON 
MOUNTAIN 
FARMS 


HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Cheerio  !  WE  THANK  our  hundreds  of  customers  for  the 
best  season  we've  ever  had.  And  YOUR  “best  season”  is 
just  ahead,  when  those  husky,  virile  Cotton  Mountaineers 
start  production.  (If  we  couldn't  fill  your  order  —  Sorry  !) 

STILL  HATCHING  —  PRICES  RIGHT 

M  (State  Accredited)— never  a  re- 

actor  100%  B.W.D  free.  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  193G 
Catalog  gives  full  details  of  these  remarkable  chicks.  Write 
today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


C  H  R I STI E5  'JVewTfampshires 

sb^SPIZZERINKTUM 


SAVE  A  MONTH 
WITH  CHRISTIE  CHICKS 

In  June,  SPIZZERINKTUM  counts  more  than 

eve,r . assures  livability,  fast  growth  and 

early  maturity.  Our  June-Hatched  Chicks  will 
overtake  most  May-Hatched  Broods!  And  how 
they  will  lay  !  Prompt  deliveries. 

Writ©  for  Circular  and  Low  Summer  Prices 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


^HILLSIDE  CHICKS  "dVS."' 

All  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks  and 
how  to  raise  Chicks.  100  500  1000 

Large  Typo  S.C.W.  Leg.$G.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Wli.  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Now  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Mix  $6-100.  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BIG  CHICKS  TESTED  SELECTED 


Wluto  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas,  Wt.  Langshangs. 
Silver  &  Wt.  Wyandot.  Wt.,  Buf.  &  Bar.  Rocks.  Buf. 
Orps.,  New  Hampshires  &  R.  I.  Reds,  Golden  Buf 
Minorcas,  any  breed  $2.75-25,  $5.00-50,  $9.50-100. 
Mixed  (above  breeds)  $2.25-25,  $4.00-50.  $7.50-100- 
Dark  Cornish  15c.  Bronze  Turkeys  40c.  Send  NO 
MONEY.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18tli  vear. 

KLINES  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  7,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 

f  SQUABS 

are  scarce,  prices  up;  see  this  paper’s  mar¬ 
kets.  Squabs  are  baby  birds  to  eat.  ROYAL 
squabs  are  tops;  orders  waiting  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands;  easy  to  raise;  get  your 
money  when  25  days  old.  We  are  selling 
flocks  to  many  R.  N. -Y.  readers;  established 
35  years;  send  stamp  for  latest  picture  book,  particulars. 
PR  COMPANY,  205  H  Street,  MELROSE,  MASS 
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Eastern  turkey- 
raisers,  who,  in  late 
years,  have  seen 
their  turkey  mar- 

ket  supplied  largely  from  the  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  will  be  interested  m  a 
description  of  the  conditions  affecting  tur¬ 
key  production  in  California  as  described 
in  a  California  Experiment  Station  Bul¬ 
letin.  What  follows  will  be  in  greater 
part  taken  from  that  bulletin. 

Turkey  production  as  a  part  of  our 
poultry  industry  started  along  the  first 
settled  Atlantic  seaboard  and  gradually 
spread  west  with  the  population  but,  as 
the  industry  increased,  diseases  also  mul¬ 
tiplied  and  there  came  a  time  when  it  be¬ 
came  impossible  for  the  Atlantic  States 
to  fully  supply  the  eastern  markets. 
While  production  waned  in  the  East,  it 
was  growing  in  the  West,  the  drier  cli¬ 
mate  and  less  crowded  conditions  there 
tending  to  hold  down  the  parasitic  dis¬ 
eases  that  were  decimating  eastern  flocks. 

In  late  years,  however,  some  sections  of 
the  West  have  become  densely  populated 
by  turkeys  and  other  poultry  and  eastern 
experience  is  being  repeated  there. 

Now  we  are  seeing  turkeys  again  raised 
in  large  flocks  where,  a  few  years  ago, 
such  production  was  impossible  and,  as  a 
consequence,  market  prices  of  these  birds 
have  fallen.  It  has  been  discovered  and 
is  being  generally  demonstrated  that  the 
disorders  responsible  for  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  in  turkey  flocks  can  be  fore¬ 
stalled  if  the  causes  are  recognized  and 
overcome.  The  pre¬ 
cautions  necessary 
may  be  summed  up 
in  the  one  word — 
sanitation. 

The  long,  dry 
Summers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  favor  turkey 
production  upon  a 
large  scale.  There, 
they  thrive  in  the 
mild,  dry  climate  of 
the  upland  regions, 
though  not  in  areas 
exposed  to  cold 
winds  and  exces¬ 
sive  fogs  or  in  low 
marshy  sections. 

Turkeys  are  raised 
extensively  in  both 
the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of 
the  State,  the  larg- 
e  r  flocks  being 
found  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part.  Methods 
of  production  vary 
considerably  in 
these  two  areas.  In 
the  south,  the  lay¬ 
ing  season  is  long¬ 
er,  more  eggs  per  hen  are  produced  and 
proportionately  more  poults  are  reared. 
Artificial  methods  of  hatching  and  rearing 
are  more  generally  employed,  Alfalfa 
fields  supplant  the  dry  ranges  of  the 
north,  feed  costs  are  higher  and  the  cost 
per  pound  of  the  finished  product  is 
greater.  The  greater  income  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  balances  the 
increased  costs,  however,  and  profits  are 
comparable  in  the  two  sections. 

For  California  production,  it  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  variety  chosen  should  be 
that  predominating  in  the  section  where 
they  are  raised,  as  good  stock  preferably 
purebred,  is  more  easily  obtained  and  the 
pioneer  work  in  marketing  that  variety 
has  already  been  done.  Bronze  turkeys 
are  of  slightly  greater  weights  than  the 
Bourbon  Beds,  White  Hollands,  Narra- 
gansetts,  Black  or  Slate,  according  to  the 
American  Standard,  but  this  difference 
may  not  be  appreciable  in  the  market 
stock  and  is  not  to  be  given  too  much 
consideration  in  choosing  a  variety.  Qual¬ 
ity  of  breeding  stock  rather  than  breed, 
is  of  greater  importance.  Quickly  ma¬ 
turing  birds  are  most  profitable ;  many 
California  turkey-raisers  are  putting 
their  product  upon  the  market,  fully  ma¬ 
tured  in  from  seven  to  eight  months  from 
time  of  hatching. 

In  mating,  birds  not  too  fat  should  be 
chosen  and  young  toms  to  old  hens,  or 
vice  versa,  should  be  the  rule.  One 
mating  suffices  for  the  entire  clutch  of 
eggs  laid  by  the  hen  and  a  good,  vigorous 
tom  may  head  a  pen  of  15  or  more  breed¬ 
ers.  The  second  egg  after  mating  should 
be  fertile  but  it  is  considered  advisable 
to  wait  from  five  to  seven  days  after  the 
male  is  placed  with  the  flock  before  keep¬ 
ing  eggs  for  hatching.  In  California,  lay¬ 
ing  usually  starts  first  in  the  coastal 
region  from  San  Diego  north,  being  latest 
in  the  higher  mountain  sections.  The 
average  number  of  eggs  per  birds  in  that 
State  is  said  to  be  from  35  to  45  if  the 
hen  is  not  allowed  to  sit  from  IS  to  25 
if  the  mother  hen  is  set.  The  selection 
and  care  of  eggs  for  hatching  does  not 
differ  from  good  practices  in  the  East. 

As  turkeys  lay  earlier  in  the  season 


Turkey -Raising  in  California 

in  Southern  California  than  they  do  in 
adjoining  mountainous  States,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  for  hatching  has  become  an 
important  industry.  These  earlier  eggs 
find  a  ready  demand,  not  only  in  other 
States,  but  in  the  central  and  northern 
sections  of  the  State  where  they  are  pro¬ 
duced.  From  March  15  to  May  1,  there 
is  a  big  demand  for  turkey  eggs.  A  few 
sell  at  low  prices  from  May  1  on  to  June. 

Unfortunately,  says  the  bulletin,  most 
commercial  turkey  eggs  are  produced  by 
pullets.  Breeding  stock  should  have  a 
good  coarsely  ground  laying  mash  before 
them  at  all  times,  with  whole  grain  once 
a  day.  Some  producers  house  their  breed¬ 
ers  in  sheds  enclosed  on  three  sides,  some 
allow  their  breeders  to  roost  in  the  open. 

Weather  conditions  to  be  expected  in  the 
locality  seem  to  govern  this. 

If  artificial  incubation  is  practiced,  any 
type  of  incubator  may  be  used,  hot  water, 
hot  air  or  electric.  Turkey  eggs  are 
hatched  as  readily  as  hen  eggs  in  good 
makes  of  incubators,  though  they  require 
somewhat  different  management  as  they 
are  larger,  have  harder  shells  and  tougher 
membranes  and  require  a  longer  time  to 
develop,  this  being  from  20  to  30  days, 
with  an  average  period  of  2S  days.  Brood¬ 
ing,  too,  is  carried  on  in  any  good  type 
of  brooder,  “Even  the  fuelless  brooder, 
known  as  the  ‘fireless’  if  properly  han- 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
A  Healthy  Flock  of  Turkeys,  Just  About  Beady  for  Market 


being  fed  and  Al¬ 
falfa  meal  being 
used  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  when  fresh 
greens  are  not  available.  The  minerals 
needed  are  supplied  in  the  grains  fed 
and  the  ground  or  crushed  oyster  shell, 
the  ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone- 
meal  that  form  part  of  the  ration. 
Utensils  for  feeding  and  watering  the 
poults  are  those  commonly  used  for 
the  same  purposes  by  other  poultrymen 
but  young  poults  are  more  slow  to  learn 
to  eat  than  young  chicks  and  seldom  ex¬ 
hibit  the  ravenous  desire  for  food  that 
chicks  display.  As  a  starting  food  for  the 
first  two  days,  hard-boiled  eggs  are  good 
but  these  should  not  be  made  the  ex¬ 
clusive  food  for  a  greater  length  of  time. 
A  less  laborious  method  of  feeding  is  to 
use  a  starting  mash,  fed  dry  and  kept  be¬ 
fore  the  poults,  though  it  may  be  difficult 
to  get  the  poults  to  begin  eating  this. 
Tender  chopped  greens  may  be  sprinkled 
over  the  mash  or  it  may  be  moistened 
wfith  milk  or  water,  but  it  is  desired  to 
work  them  over  to  dry  mash  by  the  time 
they  are  one  to  two  weeks  of  age. 

In  Northern  California,  range  is  avail¬ 
able  for  growing  turkeys,  that  utilized 
early  being  called  the  grasshopper  range. 
The  insects  supply  a  large  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  but  the  ration  needs  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  grain.  Later  in  the  season, 
grain  or  rice  stubble  is  available  and  the 
food  found  there  needs  such  protein  sup¬ 
plements  as  are  found  in  fish  and  meat 

scraps.  Alfalfa 
meal  as  “green 
food”  and  minerals 
may  also  be  needed. 
Skim  or  buttermilk 
is  fed  when  at 
hand,  five  quarts  of 
liquid  milk  being 
the  food  equivalent 
of  one  pound  of 
dried  milk  or  a  half 
pound  of  fish  scrap. 

There  are  three 
distinct  methods  of 
rearing  and  man¬ 
agement  practiced 
in  California ;  in¬ 
tensive  rearing, 
where  large  num¬ 
bers  of  birds  are 
grown  in  confine- 
ment  or  upon 
limited  range ;  gen¬ 
eral  farm  rearing, 
where  as  many  as 
500  may  be  kept  on 
a  fenced  farm  and 
range  rearing, 
where  the  birds  are 
herded  in  large 
bands  over  a  con- 
Each  system  has  its 


died  wdll  do  for  poults.”  It  has  not  been  siderable  territory, 
found  possible,  however,  to  brood  turkeys  own  methods  of  feeding  and  management, 
in  large  units,  as  chicks  are  breeded.  Low  roosts  about  two  feet  above  the 
Poults  are  more  prone  to  crowd  together  ground  are  provided  and  protection  from 
and  smother  when  kept  in  large  numbers  predatory  animals  is  supplied  by  wire 
together  than  are  chicks  and  nearly  all  enclosures,  turkey  dogs,  lanterns  about 
attempts  to  do  tliis  have  proved  (lisas-  the  roosting  areas  or  night  guards, 
trous.  Space  allowed  for  poults  in  hover  Some  shade  is  needed  and  stagnant 
and  house  is  about  twice  that  needed  by  water  or  that  impregnated  with  al- 
ehicks.  The  California  brooder  houses  kali  must  be  kept  from  the  flocks.  C  hick- 
are  of  the  same  type  long  used  by  eastern  ens  are  not  allowed  to  run  with  turkejs 


poultry  keepers  for  chicks,  whether  of  the 
small  3x6-foot,  easily  moved  pattern  or 
the  larger  movable  colony  house.  Brood¬ 
er  temperatures  needed  are  those  satis¬ 
factory  for  chicks,  the  comfort  of  the 
poults  being  a  better  grade  to  these  than 
thermometers.  If  opportunity  is  given, 
poults  will  settle  down  in  a  ring  about 
the  brooder  heater  at  a  comfortable  dis¬ 
tance  from  it.  They  will  begin  to  seek 
perches  at  from  three  to  four  weeks  of 
age  and  will  all  be  roosting  at  six  weeks 
if  given  low  perches  in  the  brooder  house. 
Under  California  conditions,  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  is  usually  as  long  as  it  is 
necessary  to  confine  poults  to  their  brood¬ 
er  houses,  though  inclement  weather  may 
prolong  this  period. 

The  feedin 


REDUCED  PRICES 
omSNO-HIL  CHICKS 

Take  Advantage  of  Them  UAUU 

Get  high-quality  Sno-Hil  Chicks  !■  WW 
at  new  low  prices!  Barred  Bocks, 

White  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes, 

B,  I.  Beds,  N.  H.  Beds,  Bed 
Bock  Nock  Cross  for  Broilers. 

Here  is  your  chance  to  save 
money  on  quality  chicks  from, 
the  largest  State  Blood-Tested 
Hatchery  in  Maryland.  Don’t 
miss  it.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list.  Two  hatches 
each  week  year  around. 

104  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•Sniifohinff  IHtAJUL* 


H  ATC  HERIES 


BIG  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS...^® 

Bd.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  80.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  6.50  60.00 

Breeders  Blood-tested.  100%  live  arrival 

_  postpaid.  FREE  circular. 

JOHN  SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
R.  D.  6  -  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

I --  BIG  ENGLISH  LEG  HO  RN  S— Blood- 

■  tested  (Official  Pa.  State  Agglutination 
Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  1  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low  prices. 
$6.75  per  100;  $32  per  500;  $63  per 
1000.  Prepaid.  lOOjS  live  delivery  guar. 
1075  hooks  order.  CATALOG  FREE. 
MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  R,  KlelnfeHersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


^  U|^  If  Q  98  75  Guaranteed 

■■  ■  Cockerels  or  Pallets 


Red-Rock  Cross 

Healthy  -  Vigorous 
Also  4  and  5  months  old  Red,  Rock  and  Cross  PULLETS. 
Write  for  cir.  MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Proctor,  Vt. 


U/tllTP  mini  AM  RUNNER  DUCKS— World’s  great. 
WinllL  inUlHH  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


w 


H.  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS,  $3—15.  $15— 100 
MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


nnrVT  fjur C  High  producing  Runners,  $7  for  50. 

L/L/LALIJUJJ  harry  BURY  HAM,  .North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


a  AAA  HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  WEEKLY— Our  Baby 
OUUU  Turkeys  are  noted  for  size,  plumpness,  vigor 
and  livability.  Have  proven  themselves  profit  producers. 
Prices  reasonable.  We  guarantee  safe  and  prompt  de¬ 
livery  postpaid.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 

LARGEST  MARYLAND  BREEDER  —  Offers  Bronze 
Poults.  Write  for  prices. 

WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 

PEARL  White  Guineas,  Eggs,  Breeders,  Young 
Stock.  LAKE  VIEW  FARM  -  Athol,  Mass. 


Ob  •  •  A  GUIDE  for 
PRODUCTION  POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs. L.F  .PaynCjH.M. Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raisingpoultryfor 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
|  a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  —  one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 


or  turkeys  to  be  kept  on  ground  previous¬ 
ly  occupied  by  hens.  A  source  of  heavy 
loss  is  a  stampede  caused  by  cats,  coyotes, 
owls  or  other  marauders.  Frightened 
birds  fly  from  their  roosts  and  scatter  all 
over  the  surrounding  country.  Such 
panics  usually  occur  on  moonlight  nights 
and  constant  vigilance  is  the  only  pre¬ 
ventive.  B.  D- 


Raising  Broilers 


How  long  do  I  have  to  feed  the  chicks 
on  starting  and  growing  mash?  What  is 
a  good  mash  to  get  them  fat  and  how  to 
feed  it?  F.  M. 

Chicks  to  be  sold  as  broilers  may  be 
of  turkeys  differs  but  kept  on  the  regular  growing  mash  until 
slightly  from  that  of  chicks,  the  same  ready  for  market,  feeding  it  as  has  been 
foods  and  the  same  principles  of  manage-  the  practice  during  the  growing  period, 
ment  being  used.  Barley  is  one  of  the  This  is  usually  dry  in  troughs  or  hoppers 
commonest  foods  in  California,  not  only  to  which  the  chicks  have  access  all  the 
being  well  suited  to  turkeys,  particularly  time.  A  good  mash  mixture  may  be  that 
after  four  or  five  weeks,  but  being  a  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  viz., 
home-grown  and  comparatively  cheap  45  pounds  yellow  eornmeal,  15  pounds 
grain.  Wheat  and  oats  are  liked  hut  flour  wheat  middlings ;  10  pounds  wheat 
commonly  expensive;  hulled  oats  are  ex-  bran,  10  pounds  finely  grown  heavy  oats, 
tensively  used  for  feeding  baby  poults,  or,  if  this  is  uot  available,  additional 
Yellow  corn  is  considered  one  of  the  best  eornmeal;  10  pounds  meat  scraps  (55  per 
foods  obtainable  and  the  grain  sorghums,  cent  protein)  ;  10  pounds  dried  skim  or 


•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs— 
Crooked  breasts  —  Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 
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such  as  milo,  Egyptian  and  kafir  corn 
are  fed  in  sections  where  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  yellow  corn,  so  universally  fed  in 
the  East,  may  be  rather  expensive  for 
California  turkey-growers  and  the 


buttermilk — if  plenty  of  liquid  skim  or 
buttermilk  is  kept  before  the  chicks,  the 
dried  milk  may  be  omitted  from  the 
mash  (M.  B.  D.) — 1  pound  pulverized 
limestone ;  one-half  pounds  fine  salt. 


amounts  fed  limited  by  that  fact.  Cracked  Chicks  may  be  given  their  mash  well 
or  hulled  rice  is  also  used  in  feeding  baby  moistened  with  liquid  milk  or  water  for 
poults.  The  greens  needed  by  chicks,  a  week  or  10  days  before  marketing  but 
largely  for  their  vitamin  content,  are  also  are  likely  to  go  “off  their  feed  ’  and  lose 
required  by  poults,  the  tender  tops  of  fat  if  kept  too  long  on  a  wTet  forcing 
growing  grains  or  garden  vegetables  all  mash.  M.  B.  D. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “The  Rural 
New-Yorker” — on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


It  does  not  put  money  in  your  pocket, 
I  know,  to  be  told  how  fine  a  paper  you 
put  out,  but  it  must  be  satisfying  to  you 
to  know  it,  and  so  I  wish  to  tell  you  how 
much  pleasure  1  get  from  reading  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  never  miss  a  line  of  it  and  it 
is  extremely  interesting  to  me.  You  may 
be  sure  that  I  will  continue  to  read  it  as 
long  as  I  am  able  to  read.  A.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  a  feeling  of 
elation  to  get  so  sincere  a  word  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  our  efforts  to  put  out  a  paper 
that  will  commend  itself  to  the  whole 
family  and  it  gives  a  real  thrill  and  spurs 
us  on  to  greater  endeavors. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts 
in  my  behalf  in  helping  me  out.  The 
party  you  referred  me  to  is  not  interested, 
so  he  passed  my  inquiry  on  to  someone 
who  could  help  me.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  you  have  helped  me  and  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  it  will  be  the  last.  e.  b.  o. 

Maine. 

We  are  always  glad  to  use  our  good 
efforts  to  help  out  our  friends  and  it  is 
helpful  to  know  they  appreciate  our  ef¬ 
forts. 

I  have  decided  to  write  you  about  a 
card  I  had  from  Hygrade  Needlecraft 
Co.,  1  E.  Fordham  Road,  New  York,  re¬ 
questing  names  of  five  friends  and  25 
cents.  I  sent  it  within  less  than  the  five 
days.  I  kept  waiting,  thinking  I  would 
get  something.  I  cannot  get  any  reply 
from  them  and  I  have  written  twice.  I 
thought  I  would  let  you  know  that  they 
are  getting  something  for  nothing. 

New  Hampshire.  mbs.  w.  m. 

This  is  the  same  old  proposition  and 
the  same  results  prevail.  Representation 
is  made  that  the  offer  must  be  accepted 
within  10  days  and  an  extra  gift  will  be 
sent  for  promptness  but  continuous  com¬ 
plaint  reaches  us  that  the  promise  is  not 
kept  and  goods  have  not  been  received. 


I  have  lived  and  paid  cash  rent  on  a 
small  place  for  28  years.  I  am  told  that 
I  can  hold  this  place  without  paying  any 
more  rent.  It  is  worth  about  $300.  I 
have  paid  about  $3,000.  e.  p.  l. 

New  York. 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  been  living  on 
this  property  solely  as  a  tenant  you  can¬ 
not  claim  title  to  it  because  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  you  have  rented  it  and  lived 
on  it. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  re¬ 
garding1  the  Pine  Valley  Rug  Co.,  Pine 
Valley,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  1  wanted 
one  of  their  rugs  made  over  and  they  told 
me  what  it  would  cost  so  sent  the  rug.  I 
received  word  that  the  order  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  they  would  ship  by  express  on 
receipt  of  check.  This  cheek  for  $12.50 
was  sent.  The  voucher  is  back.  The  rug 
has  not  come  back  and  have  written  them 
twice  but  never  a  word  from  them. 

New  York.  a.  w.  g. 

Nor  could  we  get  any  response  from  the 
Pine  Valley  Rug  Co.  Our  letters  are 
not  returned  and  we  can  only  assume 
they  are  willing  to  let  the  record  stand. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
charged  unfair  practices  against  the 
Twentieth  Century  Business  Builders, 
Inc.,  S17  Furniture  Mart  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  its  manager,  Edwin  I.  Gordon. 
The  concern  sells  an  alleged  copyrighted 
sales  promotion  plan  to  retail  merchants 
and  offers  the  services  of  a  business  con¬ 
sultant.  They  sell  advertising  mats  to  be 
reproduced  in  local  papers  for  displaying 
puzzles  such  as  “Count  the  Dot”  and 
“Count  the  Block”  and  also  advertising 
merchandise  sold  by  the  dealers  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  puzzles.  It  is  represented 
that  the  person  who  guessed  the  nearest 
to  the  number  of  dots  or  blocks  would  be 
given  certain  articles  free  of  charge  and 
which  were  represented  to  be  of  great 
value.  Others  would  receive  vouchers  or 
checks  redeemable  in  merchandise  only  at 
particular  stores.  These  vouchers  were, 
however,  distributed  indiscriminately 
without  any  connection  with  the  puzzle 
and  were  solely  for  the  purpose  of  stimu¬ 
lating  trade,  it  is  alleged,  and  had  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  puzzle.  It  is  also  alleged 
that  the  merchants  received  inferior  goods 
in  many  instances,  and  goods  of  cheap 
manufacture  and  all  were  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated  in  regard  to  value.  These  alleged 
false  and  fictitious  values  have  been 
widely  circulated  through  advertising  in 
magazines,  papers,  radio,  etc.,  and  the 
commission  charges  that  the  representa¬ 
tions  are  misleading. 


I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  anything 
about  the  Buchanan  Estate.  I  know  one 
farm  paper  has  denounced  it  as  among 
the  “mythical  fortunes,”  yet  for  two  or 
three  reasons  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
fault  does  not  rest  with  someone  inside 
the  management.  Recently  word  has 
come  that  there  was  an  embezzler  in  the 
business,  that  he  has  lately  been  arrested. 
And  now  heirs  are  wondering  what  it  all 
means  and  are  beginning  to  again  have 
hope.  A.  B.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  Buchanan  Estate  lias  been  in  the 
papers  for  years  back.  The  bubble  has 
been  pricked  innumerable  times  but  there 
is  always  some  adroit  party  ready  to  in¬ 
flate  it  again  and  try  to  work  the  victims 
over  again.  Any  claim  would  long  since 
have  been  outlawed.  The  courts  have  is¬ 
sued  warnings  and  stated  that  there  is  no 
Buchanan  estate  pending.  We  have 
many  inquires  about  this  estate  and 
others  of  the  same  type,  such  as  the 
Anneke  Jans  Bogardus  and  the  Trinity 
Church  estate.  The  title  to  these  prop¬ 
erties  has  been  upheld  every  time  in  the 
many  actions  brought  and  the  only  ones 
who  prosper  are  the  attorneys  and  others 
who  agitate  the  matter.  We  have  issued 
many  warnings,  replied  to  hundreds  of 
inquiries  and  have  urged  our  friends  not 
to  be  misled  by  the  specious  claims. 


We  rented  a  50-acre  farm  including  an 
11-room  house,  good  barn  and  outbuild¬ 
ings  with  all  the  firewood  needed  for  fuel 
for  $500  a  year.  The  place  is  occupied 
by  two  families.  We  made  the  lease  out 
to  one  family  and  learned  the  other 
family  holds  a  chattel  mortgage  on  all 
the  animals  and  machinery.  The  family 
on  the  lease  state  they  will  be  unable  to 
pay  their  next  payment  of  rent.  All  of 
the  crops  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
ground.  The  party  who  has  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  stock  boasts  that  he  isn’t 
broke.  As  he  lives  in  the  house  and  ac¬ 
cepts  the  benefits  I  claim  the  other  fami¬ 
ly  should  be  responsible  for  part  of  the 
obligations.  As  their  name  is  not  on  the 
lease  are  they  responsible?  F.  m. 

New  York. 

There  are  not  enough  facts  revealed  to 
make  one  sure  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
mortgagee  under  the  lease.  It  would  be 
wise  to  consult  a  local  attorney,  who  will 
be  able  to  learn  all  the  circumstances. 
He  will  probably  advise  dispossess  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


On  November  19,  1934,  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  Keystone  Printer,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  E.  P.  Heffner,  Huntingdon,  Pa., 
called  at  school  to  sell  this  Keystone  dup¬ 
licator.  The  hektograph  pencil,  and  50 
copies  of  Reading  Seatwork  were  to  come 
with  the  9xl4-inch  double  duplicator  for 
$6.  I  paid  cash  and  the  duplicator  came 
six  weeks  later  than  promised.  I  went 
to  use  it  one  evening  and  found  that  both 
surfaces  were  cracked  all  over  and  some 
spots  of  mold  were  beginning  to  appear, 
so  returned  it  to  the  manufacturer.  He 
acknowledged  receipt  and  promised  to 
return  it.  I  sent  a  special  delivery  letter 
and  a  registered  letter  but  no  reply  and 
no  duplicator.  If  Mr.  Heffner  did  not 
want  to  refill  it  as  long  as  there  was  no 
guarantee,  it  seems  that  he  should  send 
back  the  frame.  I  own  the  frame  cer¬ 
tainly.  It  seems  to  me  that  $6  is  quite 
expensive  for  one  hektograph  pencil  and 
50  lessons  for  seatwork.  E.  H. 

New  York. 

Our  letters  to  the  Keystone  Printer  are 
not  returned  to  us  and  we,  therefore,  as¬ 
sume  have  been  received  but  no  adjust¬ 
ment  has  been  made. 


I  shipped  N.  B.  White.  112  Callowhill 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  20  Spring  chickens. 
They  were  delivered  in  good  condition. 
Not  receiving  any  returns  I  wrote  in  re¬ 
gards  to  same  and  later  informed  the 
bank  whose  name  he  gave  as  his  refer¬ 
ence.  They  said  he  had  not  had  an  ac¬ 
count  with  them  since  1934  and  could 
give  no  information  in  regard  to  him. 

Maryland.  e.  j.  m. 

I  shipped  100  pounds  of  black  walnut 
kernels  to  N.  B.  White,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I  have  wi’itten  him  several  times  and  he 
finally  paid  $5.25  on  the  kernels.  I  am 
unable  to  collect  the  balance.  Sure  would 
appreciate  your  help.  o.  L.  H. 

West  Virginia. 

Mr.  White  fails  to  respond  to  letters. 
He  has  made  no  return  to  shippers  and 
on  the  record  could  not  be  recommended. 
Other  complaints  have  been  received  of 
failure  to  receive  payment  for  goods  sent. 


^  (n  June> 

You  Need  Chick9  of 
Guaranteed  LIVABILITY 

Hot  days  aro  coming;  the  chicks  must  have  pep  ana 
endurance  if  they  are  to  thrive.  We  guarantee  that 
98  out  of  every  100  chicks  purchased  will  be  alive 
at  the  age  of  four  weeks.  Gosses  in  excess  of  2% 
will  he  replaced  free  or  purchase  price  refunded. 
Prices  Sharply  Reduced 

on  all  our  Matings.  You  can  afford  to  buy  the 
best— NOW. 

44,000  Pullorutn  Tetted  Breeder* 
largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  8.  found 
100%  free  from  reactors. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- Red  Cross  Chicks 
REOBIRD  FARM  RoutO  7.  WRENTHAM.  MASS. 


Chicks  available  every  week  of  the  year.  All 
chicks  from  carefully  culled  breeders,  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  by  thorough  tube 
method.  Special  prices  to  large  users.  Our 
long-time  guarantee  of  100%  safe  arrival  still 
stands.  We  deliver  husky,  livable  chicks. 
Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  ad¬ 
vance  order  discount. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Kite* 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

28  Years  of  Hatching  Experience  Insure  Your  Satisfaction 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  ‘-jj 
f  ty  the  Official  State  testing  agency  ‘-t 
-'of  one  of  the  sue  New  England  States.with*  - 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year./j 


, ‘WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS” 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It's  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


ALLEN’S  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  and  STARTED 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
and 

FUTURE  DELIVERY 


SUPER  QUALITY 
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BARRED  ROCKS  . $7.00-100 

Special  Mating  Barred  Rocks  2c  more 

R.  I.  REDS .  8.00-100 

BARRED  CROSS-BREDS .  9.00-100 

Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  more.  100%  full  oount  delivery 
of  day-old  chicks;  started  chicks  express  collect.  Cata¬ 
log  on  request.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

POULTRY  FARM 
Cr  HATCHERY 


LUfcJ  vii  iCliUUSL.  Xlitvumw 

ctLUjiLtL 


BOX  9 


SEAFORD 


O  EL  A  WARE 


BR00KSIDE 

OAY  OLD  &  STARTED 

HICKS 

.■'SrtOt'XirlSSlllSw  I  No  order  accepted  for  less 
than  25  chicks.  Started 
*!  chicks  shipped  express  col¬ 
lect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100% 
live  delivery.  Order  NOW. 
Day  7  Days  14  Days 

English  Strain  White  Old  Old  Old 

Leghorns  .  8c  10c  12c 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.,  7(40  9(4o  ll'/io 

Barred  Bocks .  8(4o  I0(4c  I2(4c 

B.  I.  Beds .  9c  He 

Bockhorns  (Crossbred)...  8(4c  I0(4o  12(40 

Mixed  and  Assorted .  7o  9c  llo 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 
Barred  or  White  Bocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

B.  I.  Beds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  P*. 


COCOLAMUS  HUSKY  CHICKS 

All  breeders  blood-tested  by  antigen  test.  Write  for  new 
catalog  and  our  14  day  guarantee.  100  500  1000 

8.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. ..  .$6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  8.  C.  Beds _  7.00  35.00  70 

N.  H.  Beds.  Buff  Bocks,  Blk.  Min _  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted  Chicks .  6.00  30.00  60 

100%  live  del.  guaranteed  postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
COCOLAMUS  POULTRY  FARM.  Bx.  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


FREE  RAME.^s^roCI 

Large  type  heavy  producing  Barron 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorn*.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs 
(Bloodtosted  for  BWD  Stained  Antigen  Method  ) 
Extra  quality  chicks  for  June  delivery  at  $7.00  per  100 
Order  from  this  ad  or  write  for  catalog.  Chicks  100% 
live  arrival  guaranteed.  10%  books  order. 


Robert  L.CUu$er, 


Box  R. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $8.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $5.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  my  Own  Breeders.  100%  Statu 
Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Bocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 

Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  SPECIALIZE _ 

One  Breed.  One  Grade,  at  One  Prioe. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

R  O  C  K  UUiId  ,’m  a  s  s . 


OkS^'5  QOfcktf''  cv\\C¥S 


Order  Now.  FBEE  CIBCULAB.  25  50  100  1000 

Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70 

Buff  or  Bl.  Leghorns.  Anconas  ..  2.25  4.25  8.00  75 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Bocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

Wh.  Wyand.  B.  I.  &  N.  H.  Beds  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

N.  H.  BEDS.  Grade  A.  Guar.  Liv.  2.75  5.50  10.50  100 
Carefully  Culled  Blood-tested  Chicks.  Full  Bred  selected 
Breeders.  Excellent  quality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 
ULS  H  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Box  _ - _ Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  —  $6.50  per  100.  $65.00-1000. 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Brown  Leghorns 
Barred  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires  &  Started  Chicks 
CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nac»,  Prop,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  trom  BI°od-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 

LOlLIVa  test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6.00  $30.00  $60 

W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Bocks -  6.50  32.50  65 

B.  1.  Beds  &  Bl.  Minorcas..  6.50  32.50  65 

Hampshire  Beds  .  7.00  35.00  70 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid 
Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  FBEE  CATALOG 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa! 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Large  English  50  100  600  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Bar.  Bocks,  B.I.  &  N.H.  Beds  4.00  8.00  40.00  80  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Grade  AA  lc  per  chick  more.  Antigen  tested.  Finest 
quality.  Circular  FBEE.  Shipped  cash  or  C  O  D 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 

WIDE  HAUL 

TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  $7.00.  N.  H.  Reds... $8.00 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD 
P.P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Bange  Stock! 
Wm.  El*a»ser,  Box  R,  McAIItterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  *7  25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  W.  Wyandottes’  7  25 

AA  Grade  White  Leghorns .  ‘  7  tk 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns . .  6  50 

Heavy  Mixed . ’ .  6  60 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery.  Sunbury,  Pa. 

K  O  C  H’S  test e^d  CHICKS 

Wli.,  Buff  &  Bar.  Rocks.  N.  H.  and  B.  I.  Beds  $7-1 00- 
W.  Wyandottes  $7.50;  White  Giants  $9;  White  Leghorns 
and  White  Minorcas  $6.  100%  delivery  guaranteed 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

VV EADER’S  teels°t°edd  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  100 

&  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  X.  Reds.  Buff  Orps . $7.45 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas .  $995 

HvTiri^i^iicirfcKs 

“  .Be„d3’  W-  Wyand.  Buff  Orpingtons. . .  .$7.50-100 

Barred  &  Wh  Rocks.  8.  C.  B.  I.  Rods . 7.00-100 

Large  W.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  6.50-100 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED.  POSTPAID 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

1  CHICKS£-F0M  BLOOD-  TESTED 

•  7  ,  1  N77T BT 0 c '<•  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

r-|  C'  L>- )  Large  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

7  White  &  Barred  Rooks _  7.00  35.00  70 

Mixed  $5.50- 100.  Write  for  valuable  free  cat. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HOL  LY  WOOD  LcE„G,Hc?<Rs" 

Largo  typo  Hollywood  Strain.  Bred  for  size  and  heavy 
production  ot  large  Chalky  White  eggs.  Juno  Price, 
$6.50  per  100.  Postage  Paid.  FREE  CATALOG  C  M 
Shellenberger  Poultry  Farm,  Box  23.  Rlchfloid,  Pa. 

RJ  nnn.TFSTFn  s-  H-  Red  Roi,  Barred 

DEKJULf  i  Li)  I  EiU  Kox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  Whito 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouso,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

LUKERT’S  T  pntlAPnc  Baby  Chicks 

laying  Lcgnorns  8  w'Pu„et8 

Special  after  May  ISth-Cliicks.  $8.00  per  lOO. 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


B 


OS  QUALITY  PULLETS— Hanson  and  K.O.P.  Mated 
White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rooks 
Also  yearling  hens.  6,  8,  10,  lv,  14,  16  weeks  ready 
for  shipment.  Blood-tested.  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue 
free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  loading  breeds  $8.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  clucks.  FREE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY.  MARYLAND 

Hollywood  Loghorn  Puiiou— 4  wks.  old,  $80— ioo.  oio 
—50  express  shipment,  in  special  boxes.  100*  live  del. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa, 
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I  shipped  one  crate  of  Leghorn  fowls  to 
A.  Hasenkamp  &  Co.,  415  S.  Highland 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  returns.  They  do  not  answer  let¬ 
ters  that  I  have  written,  but  admit  to  the 
express  company  that  they  received  the 
shipment.  If  you  can  get  return  for  me 
it  will  be  appreciated.  a.  t.  m. 

Maryland. 

A.  T.  Hasenkamp  makes  no  attempt  to 
adjust  this  account  and  we  put  the  rec¬ 
ord  ou  file. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Bocks  $7-100.  N.  Hampshires  $7.50.  Mix 
$6.50.  Big  Wh.  Legs.  $6.  Wh.  Giants  $10.  Safo  dol.PP. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


CHirKS  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
IV ij  tested  breeding  flocks.  Prompt  delivery 
service  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
III  Manchester  Rd.  -  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  Barred  Rocks— 

$7.00;  English  Leghorns— $0.50.  Prompt  shipment. 
List  free.  ROSEIIALB  POULTRY  FARM  .  Quakertown.  Pa. 


WH.  Leghorn  Chicks— from  largo  eggs.  Satisfaction 
guar.  $•  per  100.  UAKKY  BURNHAM,  North  OolUus,  N.  f. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 
THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 
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Notes  from  a  Woman 
Beekeeper 

Although  almost  70  years  old,  I  am 
still  an  enthusiastic  amateur  bee-keeper, 
and  supply  a  small  sanitorium  with 
honey,  this  sweet  being  in  favor  with 
both  patients  and  dietitian.  I  use  ten- 
frame  hives  with  brood-chambers  en¬ 
larged  by  the  addition  of  a  super,  and 
have  little  trouble  with  swarming.  The 
supers  for  surplus  stores  are  lifted  with 
extracting  frames.  Honey  is  usually 
served  in  the  comb. 

A  plan  which  I  have  never  seen  rec¬ 
ommended,  but  have  tried  for  several 
years  with  perfect  success,  is  as  follows : 
As  soon  as  the  last  of  the  honey  is  taken 
off,  I  clean  up  the  frames — an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  if  you  have  plenty  of  scalding  water. 
There  is  always  some  comb  drawn  out,  or 
partly  drawn  out;  this  is  fitted  into  place 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  empty  frames 
are  supplied  with  full  sheets  of  founda¬ 
tion  (a  match  is  just  the  right  size  for 
“pegs”  to  help  hold  the  foundation  in 
place).  In  this  way  a  super  is  made 
ready  for  each  hive,  and  placed  above  the 
inner  cover  or  bee-board,  which  forms  a 
bee-proof  partition  ;  the  outer  cover  then 
caps  the  whole.  This  plan  provides  a 
safe  and  convenient  storage  place  for  the 
super  and  frames,  and  a  snug  attic,  giv¬ 
ing  warmth  and  protection  to  the  bees’ 
Winter  dwelling.  In  the  busy  Spring 
season  ,when  housecleaning  and  garden¬ 
ing  are  at  their  height,  about  April  20 
here  in  Tennessee,  you  have  only  to  move 
your  bee-board  back  into  its  place  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  roof,  and  presto !  the 
bees  can  set  up  housekeeping  in  Summer 
quarters. 

The  delicate  lily-of-the-valley  like  bells 
of  the  sourwood  give  us  our  finest  and 
whitest  honey;  tulip  trees  and  sumachs 
in  variety  produce  honey  of  a  darker  and 
heavier  grade.  And  of  course  we  have 
fruit  orchards,  white  and  crimson  clover, 
Soy  beans,  some  buckwheat  and  other 
sources  of  supply. 

In  conclusion  I  will  give  two  or  three 
honey  recipes ;  the  first  two  are  tested 
and  recommended  by  the  American  Honey 
Institute. 

All  Honey  Cooky. — One  cup  butter,  one 
cup  honey,  two  level  teaspoons  soda,  one- 
half  teaspoon  each  cinnamon,  cloves  and 
allspice,  about  3%  cups  flour.  Boil  but¬ 
ter  and  honey  together  for  one  minute ; 
cool;  sift  the  other  ingredients  together, 
mix  to  a  soft  dough,  roll  thin,  cut  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees), 
12  to  15  minutes,  watching  to  prevent 
burning.  Like  all  honey  cakes,  these  keep 
well,  softening  and  mellowing  with  age. 

Ham  Slices  AVith  Cranberries.  —  Two 
cups  raw  cranberries,  one  cup  honey,  two 
center  slices  of  ham.  Mix  cranberries 
and  honey ;  spread  thickly  over  slice  of 
ham,  and  top  with  the  second  slice.  In¬ 
sert  whole  cloves  around  the  edge.  Place 
in  a  baking  dish  and  bake  1  hours  in  a 
moderate  oven,  basting  occasionally  with 
liquid  in  dish. 

Steamed  Brown  Bread. — One  egg,  beat¬ 
en,  one  cup  honey,  two  cups  sour  milk 
three  cups  graham  flour,  one  cup  white 
flour,  two  teaspoons  soda,  one  teaspoon 
salt.  Beat  till  smooth,  then  fold  in  one 
cup  seeded  raisins.  Steam  three  hours  in 
two  greased  one-pound  cans. 

DORA  READ  GOOD  ALE. 


3  us.  We 
or  them. 
34  hours. 
109  years 
in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  1 Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs  — FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


SALESMEN  Wanted— Opportunity  offered  to  a  few 
men  on  commission  basis  who  have  sincerity  of 
purpose,  cleau  habits,  good  references  and  sales 
ability.  SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  P.  0,  Boi  187,  Utica.  N  T. 


Vacuum  Type  WINDSHIELD  WIPER  ^ 

rubber  guaranteed  2  years—  30c  postpaid.  State  length 
and  type  desired.  WM.  BKAItY,  117  East  129th  St.,  Xetv  York 


COLLEGE  MEN  or  H.  8.  GRADUATES.  Opportunity 
u  in  uncrowded  field.  Maintenance  and  allowance 
while  training.  Write  Supt.  Men  Nurses.  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  4401  Market  Street,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


D  A  7  (3  BLADES,  15— 25c.  76— SI.  State  type. 

■vns,VI\  Guaranteed.  Kirby  0o„  E.  Chatham.  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
Plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Good  teamster  and  milker,  $25  per 
month,  room  and  board;  also  young  man 
helper  on  milk  route,  milk-room  and  able  to 
milk;  $20  per  month;  no  drifters.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  SINGLE  man  for  general  farm¬ 
ing;  one  who  has  patience  to  teach  two  boys 
correct  methods.  ADVERTISER  2091,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm-hand,  willing  worker,  dry-hand 
milker  (two  cows),  drive  horses,  sober,  steady; 
start  $25  per  month,  board.  POST  OFFICE  92, 
Cottekill,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  men,  dairy  farm,  give  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  94,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work;  must 
know  how  to  milk;  $20  month.  JOHN 

GUNTHER,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

MAN  WITH  experience  in  killing,  dressing  and 
packing  poultry,  capable  taking  complete 
charge  of  slaughter  house,  dressing  three  thou¬ 
sand  per  week;  must  be  a  hustler;  state  salary 
desired.  ADVERTISER  2117,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Y’OUNG  HOUSEWORKER.  experienced,  who  de¬ 
sires  permanent  home  with  Christian  family, 
three  adults;  country  home  near  Hudson;  state 
salary.  REEDS,  11  Wellesley  Ave.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED— Single,  middle-aged  man  on  farm, 
good  dry-hand  milker  and  teamster;  $30  per 
month,  board.  AVARD  WELCH,  Jefferson, 

N.  Y. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  Protestant,  unen¬ 
cumbered;  must  be  good  cook,  only  those 
wanting  permanent  position  need  apply:  year 
around  country  home;  wages  $50.  BOX  146, 
Northport,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  once  single  man,  dairy  farm; 

must  be  good  milker  and  teamster;  no  to¬ 
bacco  or  liquor;  $30  month,  board,  room  and 
laundry;  steady  job.  LYNN  CLARK,  Delhi, 
N.  Y. 

AVANTED — Young  girl  for  general  housework, 
no  cooking.  ALICE  DAAVKINS,  181  Purchase 
St.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

IIOUSEAVORKER,  YOUNG,  neat,  intelligent, 
care  small  apartment  at  seashore,  two  adults, 
7-year  girl;  $15  start;  references  exchanged; 
write  full  details.  GREAN,  1159  Brighton 

Beach  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  ASSIST  general  housework  and  cook¬ 
ing;  good  home,  modern  conveniences;  refer¬ 
ences;  $15  month.  BOX  95,  Schoharie,  X.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand;  must  be 
good  milker  and  teamster;  state  wages.  KURT 
NEUGEBAUER,  Rt.  1,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  COUPLE  for  truck  work  on  farm; 

wife  to  cook,  general  housework.  A.  F.  A'AN 
ZANDT,  Stone  Church,  Pa. 

HOUSEKEEPER.  MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  farm, 
$10  monthly.  R.  D.  175,  Heilertown,  l’a. 

AVANTED — A  steady,  handy,  all-around  man  on 
poultry  farm;  good  references;  good  home; 
wages  $25  per  month.  A.  FLEISCHMANN, 
Brentwood,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Single  man  for  three-time  milking, 
Holstein  herd;  good  home,  living  conditions; 
state  wages;  prefer  middle-aged;  steady  job  for 
good  cow-man.  GREENAVOOD  DAIRIES,  Hulme- 
ville,  Pa. 

WANTED — All-around  barn  man.  single,  good 
milker  and  teamster;  sober;  reference.  MRS. 
ORA  KELLAM,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 

AVANTED — -Man  and  wife,  experienced,  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  middle-aged;  state  nationality  and 
wages  expected;  a  good  opportunity  for  right 
party;  references  required;  write  or  apply 
OSCAR  PETERSON,  Dorothy,  N.  J. 

AVANTED — On  large  dairy  farm,  Pennsylvania, 
experienced  farm-hand,  30-40,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  able  to  operate  tractor,  drive  team  or 
milk  and  care  for  stock;  give  age,  height, 
weight,  copies  references,  character  and  ability; 
explain  in  detail  experience  and  habits;  wages 
$55  per  month  and  unfurnished  living  quarters 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CONGENIAL  GIRL  or  woman,  assist  in  house¬ 
keeping,  also  drive  car;  family  of  one  and 
three  extra  week-ends;  township  of  Lewisboro; 
charming  home;  moderate  salary.  ADVERTISER 
2135,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TAVO  FRIENDS  for  working  housekeeper  and 
assistant,  under  45;  excellent  cooking,  cheer¬ 
ful,  refined;  2  adults,  3  children;  permanent, 
good  salary;  AVestchester  County.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Housekeeper  and  plain  cook  for  su¬ 
burban  home  of  2  adults;  wife  convalescing; 
all  modern  conveniences;  state  salary,  age  and 
qualifications;  references  exchanged.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm;  state 
experience,  wages  expected,  size  of  family  and 
when  available  in  first  letter.  BLOSSOM  HILL 
FARM,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

GIRL,  AVHITE,  under  35,  cooking,  general 
housework ;  two  adults,  two  children  school 
age_;  private  room,  bath;  write  stating  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  nationality,  references;  photograph. 
MRS.  PHILIP  CHASE,  124  Academy  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

NOTICE  ! 

When  yon  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 

Situations  Wanted 

SINGLE  POULTRYMAN  wants  responsible  job: 

full  experience;  references.  ADVERTISER 

2099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  —  Pleasant,  comfortable  home  for 
handy-man  with  tools,  vegetables  and  flower 
gardening;  understand  chiekens;  reasonable 
wages.  A.  F.  APPI.EBY,  Rotterdam  Junction, 
N.  Y. 

ATTENTION !  IMPORTANT!  Will  parties  who 
addressed  ADVERTISER  2072,  June  6th, 
please  repeat?  Letters  lost. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYJIAN,  single,  wants 
position;  thoroughly  experienced.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  MARRIED,  36,  no  children,  ex¬ 
perienced,  references.  ADVERTISER  2114, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  HANDY-MAN,  carpenter,  mason,  61, 
healthy,  strong,  sober,  no  tobacco,  wants 
steady  small  place.  H.  M.,  care  Husted,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  46,  CLEAN,  active  worker,  no 
liquor  or  tobacco,  22  years  successful  produc¬ 
tion;  excellent  references.  A.  T.  MOIR,  Pena- 
cook,  N.  H. 

YOUNG  MAN,  age  20,  desires  opportunity  to 
learn  poultry  farming.  FRANK  REID,  450 
AVest  103rd  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Situation  on  estate  as  handy-man  or 
caretaker;  am  honest,  trustworthy  and  know 
how  to  repair  most  things;  am  40.  P. 
SPRAGUE,  Gen.  Del.,  St.  Jolinsville,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  senior,  17,  American  Protestant, 
wants  Summer  job  from  June  24;  strong,  ca¬ 
pable,  drive  car,  care  garden  or  similar;  small 
pay  for  congenial  place;  best  references  as  to 
character.  ADA'ERTISER  2120,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 

RELIABLE  MAN,  age  46,  wants  inside  work 
bottling  room  or  barn;  can  come  at  once. 
GEORGE  ENGLE,  Livingstonville,  N.  Y. 

AVOArAN,  EDUCATED,  experienced  in  home 
management,  wants  housekeeping  position. 
ADVERTISER  2121,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Job  as  herdsman  on  large  dairy 
farm;  single,  I.  C.  S.  student.  ELLSAVORTH 
ANDRUS.  Ulster,  Pa. 

POULTRYMAN,  SOBER,  middle-aged,  with 
many  years  experience  with  chickens  wants 
position;  can  build,  take  full  charge.  ADA'ER- 
TISER  2084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED,  educated  poul- 
tryman  desires  commercial  plant;  salary, 
shares  or  start  paying  plant  for  someone  with 
capital;  references;  know  ideal  location.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  38,  A'ERY  good  worker,  refined 
and  reliable;  references.  GEORGE,  6425 

Woodbine  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  AVANTED,  private  estate,  by  married 
man,  one  child  10;  experienced  in  gardening, 
poultry,  dairying,  repairs.  ADVERTISER  2120, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
wishes  position.  JANSEN,  43-17  217th  St., 
Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARM-HAND,  SINGLE,  wants  position  small 
farm  or  horses;  industrious,  reliable.  FRANK 
MILLER,  507  E.  73rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

POSITION  ON  HOG  or  poultry  farm,  experi¬ 
enced;  age  18;  moderate  salary.  GEORGE 
SCHANZ,  New  Y'ork  Aggies,  Farmingdale,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN,  17,  wants  work  on  farm  for  July 
and  August.  ADA'ERTISER  2138,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

PRIA'ATE  CHAUFFEUR,  mechanic,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  go  anywhere;  small  salary:  excellent 
references.  SALVATORE  N.  ACITO,  122  Green¬ 
wood  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  AVISH  position,  cook,  waitress,  gen¬ 
eral  housework ;  gardener,  repairs,  general 
useful.  ADVERTISER  2137,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc- 

PRIA’ATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in  New 
Jersey;  substantial  amount  of  land;  buildings 
not  very  modern;  mail  full  details,  price  and  lo¬ 
cation  to  BOX  76,  Hudson  Terminal  Annex,  New 
York  City. 

HIGHLY  PRODUCTIA’E  dairy  farm  on  milk 
route  near  Ballston  Spa:  convenient  to  good 
markets,  church  and  schools;  will  sell  equipped 
for  running.  ADVERTISER  2075,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Two-family  house,  Cherry  Valley 
village,  improvements,  porches,  double  garage, 
garden,  shade,  high  elevation;  photo;  $2,600. 
BOX  14,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 7  rooms,  all  improvements,  slate 
roofs,  two  garages,  large  garden,  in  village; 
State  highway;  bargain.  BECHTOLDT,  Cox- 
saekie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE' — 17-aere  State-road  poultry  farm, 
capacity  thousand  layers;  title  clear;  terms 
reasonable;  no  agents;  owner  leaving  to  take 
government  job.  DONALD  BERRAY,  South 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — On  Route  5,  gas  station  and  lunch¬ 
room;  house,  3-car  garage,  picnic  tables,  five 
acres  land;  twenty-nine  hundred  ($2,90(1),  part 
cash.  ADVERTISER  2113,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SENECA  COUNTY  fruit  and  crop  farm,  near 
Lodi,  within  %  mile  of  macadam  road;  excel¬ 
lent  view  of  Seneca  Lake;  90  acres,  25  Con¬ 
cord  and  Niagara  grapes,  50  good  tillage,  5  pas¬ 
ture,  10  woods;  10-room  house,  90-ft.  barn,  other 
buildings;  $5,000,  reasonable  terms,  low  interest 
rates.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

FOR  SALE — 180-Acre  modern  stock  farm,  large 
house,  suitable  for  Summer  tourists.  BOX 
612,  Farmington,  Maine. 

136-ACRE  SPRING  watered  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  crops  planted,  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools;  come  see  it;  price,  terms  reasonable. 
AVESLEY  MORTON,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  V. 

AVANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm  cheap,  near 
school,  good  road,  within  100  miles.  FELD¬ 
MAN,  305  Christopher  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  237  acres,  good  buildings  and 
reasonable  price.  ADA'ERTISER  2122,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

80x100  AVESTBURY,  L.  I.,  free,  clear,  electric, 
water,  gas;  full  price  $400  cash.  ADA’EKTIS- 
ER  2123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED — Small  complete  farm,  house  furn¬ 
ished;  electricity;  rent  $20  or  $25;  close  to 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  2130,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE — Attractive  5-acre  poultry  farm,  stock, 
equipment;  11-room,  modern  home;  quarter 
mile  borough  limits.  HARRY  HIRST,  Oxford, 
Pa. 

FOR  RENT  —  Cottage,  screened  porch,  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  GUY  P,  MERCER,  Hillsdale, 

N.  Y. 


TO  RENT  for  Summer,  four  rooms  and  bath, 
light  housekeeping.  LEON  COBB,  Stowe,  Vt. 


BRICK  FARMHOUSE,  10  rooms,  four  fireplaces, 
Dutch  oven,  fine  woodwork,  stone  cellars,  old 
trees,  well;  16  fertile  acres,  beautiful  secluded 
location,  500  feet  elevation;  50  miles  New  York; 
price  $6,000.  BOX  136,  AVashingtonville,  N.  Y. 

MAGNIFICENT  POULTRY  plant,  splendidly 
constructed,  modern  sanitary  buildings,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  for  large  operations;  12  acres 
fenced;  price  for  quick  sale  $12,000  (fraction  of 
cost) ;  additional  acreage  available.  BOX  136, 
AVashingtonville,  N.  Y. 

CANTERBURY,  CONN.— 176  acres,  50  tillable, 
best  for  Alfalfa,  vegetables,  etc.;  30  miles 
from  Providence  and  New  London;  two  barns 
and  house  watered  by  gravity  from  spring;  15 
cows,  will  keep  30;  on  State  road;  all  products 
picked  up  at  door;  $10,000,  half  as  mortgage, 
5%,  or  will  operate  on  halves.  ADVERTIS'ER 
2133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Country  Board 

SPEND  YOUR  vacation  early  in  beautiful  Cher¬ 
ry  Valley  at  Clifford’s  Old  Homestead,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  Y.;  all  improvements  and  the  very  best 
meals;  boating,  fishing,  canoeing  right  on  farm; 
Greyhound  buses  stop  at  our  door;  for  refer¬ 
ences  we  refer  you  to  the  editor  of  this  paper 
who  has  been  our  guest:  rates  very  reasonable; 
Gentiles  only.  A.  AV.  CLIFFORD,  Prop. 

AVANTED — Convalescent  or  elderly  people  on 
a  modern  farm  home;  excellent  home  cooking. 
SELMA  O.  LARCOM,  Farmington,  Maine. 

BOARDERS  WANTED  in  country  home  near 
Binghamton,  $9  per  week.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2115,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AN  ELDERLY  AMERICAN  (drives  own  car) 
•wonders  if  the  automobile  has  left  a  trout 
stream  where  trout  of  12  inches  and  upwards 
can  still  be  caught  in  abundance  by  expert  dry- 
fly  fishing;  a  comfortable  bed  in  clean  home 
with  nice  people  also  desired;  food  requirements 
very  simple — no  meat:  state  cost  and  other  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADA’ERTISER  2116,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AVANTED — Boy  or  girl,  age  10  ta  12,  to  board 
during  Summer  in  country  home;  $6  weekly. 
ADA'ERTISER  2118,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VACATION  AND  HUNTING  lodge  overlooking 
Pine  Creek  Gorge,  53  acres,  running  water, 
big  game  bunting,  good  fishing,  surrounded  by 
State  land;  one  mile  off  Roosevelt  Highway. 
G.  E.  STERMER,  Lawrenceville,  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  MODERN  farm  home,  airy  rooms, 
excellent  table,  restful;  $12  week;  Gentiles. 
ADVERTISER  2119,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA’ILL  BOARD  two  children,  $5  week  each. 

AIRS.  JOHN  HUMBERT,  Box  157,  Absecon, 
N.  J. 

GENTILE  BOARDERS  wanted.  Shady  Lawn 
Farm,  attractive  surroundings;  fresh  rnilk, 
eggs,  vegetables;  improvements;  $10  weekly. 
AIRS.  SHERER,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  AVANTED — Farm  in  Alaine,  large 
modern  home,  short  drive  to  beach;  excellent 
cooking:  reasonable.  AIRS.  HERBERT  CAVA- 
NAUGHj  Bath,  Alaine. 

BOARDERS  ANTED  on  farm,  modern  conve¬ 

niences;  excellent  table;  limited  to  eight. 
ROSE  CLEMENTS',  Rt.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

LAKE  CHAA1PLAIN — Furnished  cottages;  boat; 

electricity;  fishing;  bathing;  $15  weekly. 
HARLEY’  FALLON,  Peru,  N.  Y’. 

BOARDERS  AVANTED,  pleasant  lawn,  farm; 

reasonable  rates;  Hillsdale,  N.  Y’.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2131.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVANTED  —  Boarders,  week-end  guests;  quiet 
farm,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y, ;  large  airy 
rooms,  home  cooking.  ADA'ERTISER  2132,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENTILE,  45,  WANTS  room  and  board,  good 
accommodations,  on  modern  poultry  farm  to 
learn  business;  please  send  particulars.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  2141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  Gentile,  wants  light 
work  on  farm  for  room  and  board;  private 
home  preferred.  ADA’ERTISER  2140,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ATTRACTIA  E  COUNTRY'  home,  Saddle  River, 
limited  number  boarders;  Christian;  modern 
conveniences;  home  cooking.  BERTHA  AVOOD. 
Allendale,  N.  J. 

AIAX  AIAY'  have  board,  half  rate,  work  for  bal¬ 
ance,  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  2124,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

AVANTED — Used  tractors  with  caterpillar  tread, 
with  or  without  equipment,  any  condition ; 
what  have  you,  state  make,  condition  and  price. 
ADA'ERTISER  2071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AA'ANTED — Leslies  Boys  and  Girls  AVeeklv,  old 
Dime  Novels.  MAROSKE,  4133  57tli  St., 
AA’oodside,  L.  I.,  N.  Yr. 

GEISER  SAAVMILL,  32-foot  carriage,  $150; 
_  AVitte  tree  saw,  $50.  D.  AYRIGHT,  Bayville, 
N.  J. 

LEATHER  COLORED  Italian  queens,  bred  for 
honey  production,  50  cents  each  postpaid. 
SPAULDING  SON,  Rt.  2,  St.  Petersburg, 

Florida. 

CAUCASIAN  QUEENS  75c,  produce  best  of 
workers,  very  gentle.  HARRY  CONNER, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

AVANTED — Small  coal  or  feed  business;  send 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2126,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Finest  make  wheel  chair.  LYDA 
FOAA'LER,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  GARDEN  tractor,  practically  new,  $150. 
AVM.  LEE,  Converse  Ave.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

PURE  VERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5-pound  pail 
$1.10,  2  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25,  postpaid; 
Vermont  honey  pleases.  FRANK  MANCHESTER, 
Middlebury,  Vermont. 

FINE  HONEY',  60-lb.  can  clover  blend  (liquid) 
$5.60  here;  10  lbs.  delivered  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
AA’XLCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y'. 

HONEY— 60  lbs.  fine  light  $5.  F.  AV.  LESSER. 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva  has  been  doing 
some  mighty  line  work  for  fruit-growers 
in  originating  new  fruits  or  rather  new 
varieties  of  old  fruits.  In  connection 
with  the  station,  acting  as  a  field  trial 
group  is  the  Fruit  Testing  Association. 
After  new  varieties  get  into  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  stock  is  available,  this  associa¬ 
tion  does  sell  stock  through  its  head¬ 
quarters  at  Fredonia.  I  mention  this  be¬ 
cause  so  many  write  me  wishinig  to  know 
where  new  varieties  are  obtainable.  May 
I  repeat  that  I  never  have  anything  for 
sale  to  R.  N.-Y.  folks  but  am  always 
glad  to  be  of  service  if  possible. 

Many  write  asking  where  raspberry 
plants  and  other  nursery  stock  may  be 
obtained?  I  always  give  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  several  nurseries.  It  is  a  com¬ 
forting  thought  that  nursery  firms  adver¬ 
tising  in  our  paper  seem  to  have  absorbed 
the  friendly  feeling  of  our  people  so  that 
they  respond  to  an  inquiry,  not  in  a  cold 
and  formal  business  style,  but  in  a  warm, 
personal  manner. 

There  is  a  joy  in  doing  what  you  have 
wanted  to  do  for  a  long  time.  Those 
Damson  plum  trees,  Newburgh  raspber¬ 
ries  and  a  new  starting  of  currants  are 
going  into  the  ground.  Through  a  New 
York  friend  I  learned  that  the  Italian 
prune,  at  least  the  King  raised  in  Ni¬ 
agara  County,  is  really  a  big  prune ;  so 
a  few  of  those  trees  are  being  planted, 
too.  You  see  folks,  we  have  to  keep 
money  values  in  mind  and  plant  for  fu¬ 
ture  profits  but  law  me,  if  that  were  all, 
who  would  care  to  plan  and  plant.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  a  lot  of  real  pleasure  out  of 
picking  Damson  plums ;  they  hang  so 
thick  on  the  tree  and  I  hope  those  New¬ 
burgh  raspberries  will  be  big  and  firm 
so  that  picking  will  be  a  joy.  By  the 
way,  the  Chief  raspberry,  on  my  heavy 
soil  at  least,  almost  requires  a  tweezer 
to  get  the  berry  to  let  go — so  never  again 
for  me.  They  are  not  very  large  and  but 
very  little  earlier  than  Latham,  a  much 
better  berry.  But  who  expects  perfec¬ 
tion?  My  June  raspberries  are  very 
early,  very  productive  but  rather  small 
and  too  soft  for  a  shipping  berry.  I  don’t 
like  to  pull  and  tug  to  get  a  berry  picked 
which  is  why  the  Brandywine  strawberry 
and  Chief  raspberry  are  not  for  me. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  real  sick.  Yes 
sir  folks,  I  was  afflicted  with  a  severe 
ease  of  Spring  fever.  I  hated  to  get  up  in 
the  morning,  just  couldn’t  seem  to  get 
percolating  some  way,  ought  to  have  been 
enthusiastically  wielding  a  hoe  but  in¬ 
stead  eyed  a  spot  where  I  knew  angle- 
worms  abound  and  dreamed  of  a  shady 
bank,  a  deep  place  in  the  old  river. 

I  coax  the  Missus  to  walk  around  the 
yard  to  see  how  the  flowers  are  coming 
on,  how  the  buds  are  breaking,  where  a 
robin  is  busily  carrying  mud  and  grass  to 
build  a  wonderful  nest,  how  the  wren  is 
chattering ;  the  same  wren  for  many 
years  now  and  the  same  robins  nesting  in 
the  same  places.  Come  on  there  old  hoe, 
let's  get  busy,  but  shucks,  just  over  the 
edge  of  the  ravine,  flowers  are  growing, 
wonder  how  those  wintergreens  we 
brought  home  long  ago  are  doing;  are 
they  spreading?  Giddap  Tom,  this  plow¬ 
ing  just  must  get  done  but  right  over  the 
fence  a  tiny  bunny  is  sitting.  How  he 
does  scoot  just  before  little  daughter’s 
fingers  touch  him  and  how  she  does  run 
and  laugh  !  Come  on  Calvin,  no  school 
today  you  know,  so  let's  get  a  lot  of 
work  done.  No  sirree,  I  am  not  going  down 
to  the  creek  after  minnows  to  put  into 
the  pasture  pool,  that  is,  well  just  a  few 
and  not  for  very  long. 

Yes  sirree  folks,  the  Spring  fever  is 
very  bad  indeed,  and  the  dear  old  mother 
who  used  to  dose  us  with  sulphur  and 
molasses  is  long  since  sleeping  quietly  so 
there  is  no  cure  in  sight  as  modern  wives 
do  not  believe  in  Spring  tonics,  at  least 
not  in  tonics  out  of  a  bottle.  They  sure 
believe  in  keeping  a  feller  hustling,  so 
keep  far  away  from  the  house  until  the 
dinner-bell  rings. 

“If  you  are  not  doing  anything,  you 
may  beat  this  rug.  Bring  me  some  water. 
Come  and  help  move  this  furniture.  The 
yard  needs  raking.  When  are  you  going 
to  plow  the  garden?”  A  whole  bagful  of 
cures  for  Spring  fever  and  each  worse 
than  the  other,  don’t  women  ever  get 
Spring  fever  and  have  they  no  sympathy 
for  an  afflicted  gent? 

I  recently  saw  a  large,  very  black  ball 
which  resembled  a  walnut  before  shuck¬ 
ing.  Several  guesses  were  wrong  and 
then  the  man  explained  that  it  had  come 
from  the  stomach  of  a  cow,  a  hair  ball 
he  said  due  to  licking  when  hair  was 
loose.  No  wonder  bossie  occasionally  gets 
a  tummyache. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


“The  Safest,  most 
Economical  Car. and 
Low-Priced,  too ! 


I  COMPARED  *, ALL  THREE’ AND  FOUND 
PLYMOUTH  IS  FAR  THE  BEST  VALUE” 


“I  GET  about  19  miles  a  gallon;  using  BALANCED  WEIGHT  and  spring 
little  oil,  not  a  penny  upkeep,”  action  give  comfortable  riding. 


WITH  FIVE  YOUNG  FOLKS  in  the  family,  Mr.  Gum  is  glad  that  the  beautiful  1936  Plymouth  has  the  safety  of  double¬ 
action  Hydraulic  Brakes  and  Safety-Steel  Body.  (  Plymouth  is  still  the  only  one  of  “AllThree”  that  gives  you  both!) 


“I  CHECKED  UP  on  ‘All  Three’  leading  low-priced  cars. .  .and  found  they’re 
priced  about  the  same,  but  only  Plymouth  has  all  the  features  I  want  1  ” 


Today  “all  three”  low-priced  cars  are 
priced  about  alike... but  compare  them 
...and  you’ll  surely  pick  Plymouth.  That’s  the 
opinion  of  Francis  M.  Gum,  Jr.,  Frankford, 
Del.,  who  has  a  new  1936  Plymouth. 

“It’s  the  best  car  I  ever  saw,  to  stand  rough 
usage  every  day... hauling  things  back  and 
forth  on  the  farm,”  says  Mr.  Gum.  “I’m  get¬ 
ting  around  19  miles  to  a  gallon... using  mighty 
little  oil . .  .haven’t  spent  a  cent  for  upkeep  on 
this  1936  Plymouth. 

“There’s  plenty  of  room  for  the  five  young 
folks  in  our  family.  My  daughter  and  daughter- 
in-law  like  the  style  of  the  Plymouth ...  its  easy 
handling ...  its  riding  comfort.  And  I  wouldn’t 
be  without  a  Safety-Steel  Body  and  double¬ 
action  Hydraulic  Brakes !” 

You’ll  find  Plymouth  is  priced  with  the  low¬ 
est  but  is  packed  with  extra-value  features. 
Be  sure  to  drive  and  ride  in  this  big,  beautiful 
1936  Plymouth  before  you  buy!  See  your 
Chrysler,  Dodge  or  De  Soto  dealer  today. 
Plymouth  Division  of  Chrysler  Corp. 


EASY  TO  BUY  —  Priced  with  the  lowest . . . 
#25  a  month  buys  a  new  Plymouth.  The  Commer¬ 
cial  Credit  Co.  offers  Chrysler,  Dodge  and  De  Soto 
dealers  terms  making  it  easy  to  buy. 
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Weeds  and  Their  Eradication 


HE  weed  problem  on  the  farm  is  be¬ 
coming  more  serious  every  year. 
New  weeds  are  constantly  being  in¬ 
troduced  and  the  old  ones  are 
spreading  to  new  fields  and  farms. 
A  recent  estimate  placed  the  annual 
by  weeds  in  the  United  States  at  $3,- 
000.000,000.  Comparatively  speaking  weed  losses 
amount  to  12  times  the  loss  from  animal  diseases, 
one  and  two-thirds  times  that  of  plant  diseases  and 
three  times  as  great  as  the  loss  due  to  insects.  The 
annual  loss  due  to  weeds  in  Indiana  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  as  $44,000,000.  Weeds  not  only  reduce  crop 
yields,  but  lower  the  quality  of  farm  products  and 
greatly  increase  production  costs.  These  facts  should 
not  be  over-looked  by  the  man  who  plans  to  make  a 
living  from  the  land  when  quality  of  product  and 
low  cost  of  production  is  essential  to  profit. 

If  anything  is  to  be  accomplished  in  coping  with 
the  weed  problem,  it  must  be  done  by  attacking  the 
fundamental  causes  of  the  situation.  The  use  of 
clean  seed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  new  weeds 
and  stop  the  spread  of  those  already  present  must 
be  practiced.  The  land  must  be  kept  in  a  good  state 
of  fertility  to  make  conditions  favorable  for  crop 
growth.  Lastly,  every  possible  method  of  weed  kill¬ 
ing  should  be  practiced.  Weed  control  is  a  year- 
around  job  starting  in  the  Fall  by  cleaning  up  waste 
places,  cleaning  and  selecting  seed  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  clipping,  spraying  and  cultivation  during  the 
growing  season. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  short  space  alloted  to 
discuss  all  the  weeds  that  are  found  on  the  farm. 
For  that  reason  I  am  going  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
a  group  of  weeds  called  perennials.  These  plants 
propagate  by  both  seed  and  root  parts.  In  this  group 
we  have  five  outstanding  serious  weeds,  Canada 
Thistle,  quack  grass,  perennial  sow  thistle,  European 
bindweed  and  Johnson  grass.  These  are  the  “big 
five”  of  the  perennial  group  that  are  difficult  to 
eradicate  and  destructive  to  crops. 

The  method  of  eradication  applied  to  these  pests 
must  not  only  be  effective  in  keeping  them  from 
going  to  seed  but  destroy  the  root  parts  as  well. 
Every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  kill  weeds  of  this 
type  while  they  are  still  confined  to  small  patches. 
A  patch  of  perennial  weeds  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a  potential  source  of  infestation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  field  or  farm.  If  the  patches  are  not  taken 
care  of  it  will  mean  a  big  job  later. 

The  first  precaution  to  take  when  patches  of  per¬ 
ennial  weeds  are  found  is  to  isolate  the  areas  so  as 
not  to  cultivate  through  them.  Cultivation  causes 
them  to  spread  when  roots  are  dragged  to  other 
parts  of  the  field. 

There  are  two  recommended  methods  of  eradica¬ 
tion  for  plants  that  spread  from  both  roots  and  seed. 
Spraying  with  sodium  chlorate  is  practical  for  small 
areas.  It  requires  approximately  three  pounds  of 
the  material  per  square  rod  to  kill  all  the  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Make  a  solution  of  the  material  by  dissolving 
one  pound  of  sodium  chlorate  per  gallon  of  water. 
About  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  respray  the  area. 
When  using  sodium  chlorate,  keep  in  mind  that  it 
creates  a  fire  hazard  when  in  contact  with  organic 
matter.  Keep  it  off  clothing  and  do  not  spill  the 
material  in  automobiles  and  in  buildings.  It  is  a 
good  practice  to  wear  rubber  boots  when  spraying. 

The  other  method  of  control  is  persistent  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  will  apply  to  areas  too  large  to  spray. 


By  Oliver  C.  Lee 

The  secret  of  killing  perennial  weeds  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  lies  in  keeping  down  the  top  growth  long  enough 
to  starve  out  the  roots.  Plants  manufacture  starch 
and  other  plant  materials  in  the  leaves.  This  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture  is  called  photosynthesis  and 
takes  place  in  the  green  leaf  only  in  the  presence  of 
sunlight.  The  material,  in  the  case  of  perennials,  is 
sent  to  the  root  where  it  is  stored.  The  food  is  then 
used  to  send  up  new  plants  which,  in  turn,  manu¬ 
facture  more  food  material  to  replenish  the  supply 
in  the  roots.  The  supply  of  food  in  the  roots  will 
vary  with  different  plants,  depending  largely  on  the 
extensiveness  of  the  root  system.  When  the  plants 
are  kept  down  by  cutting  them  off  below  the  ground 
so  they  do  not  come  in  contact  with  sunlight,  the 
roots  will  not  be  replenished  and  will  finally  become 
exhausted  and  die  in  their  effort  to  send  up  new 
plants.  The  number  of  cuttings  necessary  will  de- 


A  forty-acre  field  in  Indiana  being  Hummer  fallowed 
and  clean  cultivation  applied  to  eradicate  Canada  thistle. 


pend  on  the  extent  of  the  food  supply  in  the  roots. 
The  cultivation  must  be  made  often  enough  to  keep 
all  leaf  growth  down,  and  long  enough  to  exhaust 
the  root. 

Canada  thistle,  generally  speaking,  is  probably  tin' 
most  widely  spread  of  all  weeds.  It  was  introduced 
into  the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  and  gradually 
worked  its  way  southward  until  at  present,  it  can 
be  found  over  the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  States. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  this  section,  fields  of 
several  acres  in  size  are  infested,  while  in  the  south¬ 
ern  portion,  it  is  still  confined  to  patches,  usually 
circular  in  shape.  If  you  will  dig  down  into  one  of 
these  patches  and  note  the  roots,  you  will  learn  the 
reason  for  their  shape  and  habit  of  growth.  The 
plants  produce  lateral  roots  that  run  under  ground 
and  in  turn  send  up  new  plants.  Thus,  several  plants 
are  attached  to  the  same  root  stalk.  The  plants  are 
spiny,  varying  in  height  from  two  to  five  feet.  The 
flowers  are  purple,  turning  to  a  white  down  on  ma¬ 
turity.  The  down  acts  as  a  carrier  for  the  seed, 
causing  it  to  be  blown  by  the  wind  and  spread. 

A  number  of  methods  to  eradicate  Canada  thistle 
have  been  tried,  including  smother  crops,  the  use  of 
cultivated  and  hoe  crops  with  only  a  fair  degree  of 
success.  Alfalfa,  as  a  smother  crop,  where  it  is  left 
on  the  field  for  several  years  will  hold  the  weeds  in 
check  and  reduce  the  stand.  In  a  few  instances, 
the  crowding  of  the  Alfalfa  and  frequent  cutting  has 
proved  fatal  to  the  thistle.  The  surest  and  quickest 
method  of  handling  fields  badly  infested  with  Can 


ada  thistle  is  to  leave  the  field  idle.  Plow  it  in  the 
Spring  and  cultivate  often  so  as  to  keep  the  ground 
black  during  the  growing  season.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cultivate  once  a  week  during  the  time  when 
the  plants  make  the  most  rapid  growth.  A  disk 
harrow  or  field  cultivator  are  probably  the  best  im¬ 
plements  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  down  leaf 
growth.  Cultivators  equipped  with  long  gopher 
blades  are  also  satisfactory. 

Quack  grass  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  all 
weeds.  The  roots  are  tough  and  wiry  and  the  plant 
takes  possession  of  the  area  that  they  occupy.  The 
points  of  the  roots  are  very  sharp,  sufficiently  so  to 
penetrate  potatoes  or  other  roots  that  may  come  in 
their  way.  Like  Canada  thistle,  quack  grass  is 
found  in  patches,  spreading  from  lateral  root  growth 
as  well  as  being  carried  to  other  parts  of  the  field 
by  cultixral  machinery.  It  is  a  member  of  the  grass 
family  and  rather  difficult  to  identify  by  its  vege¬ 
tative  growth.  The  leaves  have  a  grayish  green 
color,  slightly  pubescent  and  have  a  restricted  tip. 
The  seed  heads  resemble  those  of  a  slender  head  of 
wheat  or  rye.  If  circular  patches  of  grass  ai’e  found 
that  are  almost  impossible  to  plow  through,  the 
grass  most  likely  is  quack. 

Where  quack  grass  has  been  kept  down  either  by 
pasturing  or  clipping,  the  roots  are  much  shallower 
than  in  areas  that  have  been  cultivated  or  allowed 
to  go  undisturbed.  When  persistent  cultivation  is 
applied  to  ei’adicate  quack  grass,  the  field  should  be 
plowed  in  late  Spring  or  early  Summer,  pi*eferably 
during  dry  weather.  The  area  should  be  left  rough 
in  order  to  allow  the  furrow  slices  to  dry  out.  Fol¬ 
lowing  l’ains,  or  as  soon  as  the  grass  begins  to  grow, 
the  field  should  be  cultivated,  using  a  disk  in  order 
to  cut  up  the  sod.  The  following  cultivation  should 
be  made  with  a  duck-foot  field  cultivator,  spring- 
tooth  harrow  or  some  such  implement  that  will  have 
a  tendency  to  bring  the  roots  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
.dry  out.  The  number  of  times  it  will  be  necessary 
to  cultivate  will  depend  upon  the  weather  conditions. 
During  a  dry  hot  Summer  and  Fall,  only  a  few 
operations  will  be  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
wet  weather  sets  in,  the  cultivators  must  be  kept 
going  possibly  once  every  week  or  often  enough  to 
keep  plants  from  starting  growth  and  getting  a  new 
lease  on  life. 

Perennial  sow  thistle,  another  of  the  serious  per¬ 
ennial  weed  pests,  first  made  its  appearance  in  Can¬ 
ada.  just  north  of  the  Minnesota  line.  It  spread 
rapidly  from  that  point  in  to  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  and  gradually  worked  its  way  into  Illi¬ 
nois,  Michigan  and  Indiana.  In  recent  years,  it  has 
been  found  in  other  points  in  the  United  States. 
Typical  of  the  most  serious  weeds,  it  spreads  from 
roots  and  wind-blown  seeds.  The  stems  are  often 
hollow  and  very  brittle,  growing  up  to  a  height  of 
five  feet  and  producing  yellow  flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  dandelion.  Although  it  is  not  as  wide¬ 
spread  as  Canada  thistle  and  quack  grass,  it.  is  right¬ 
fully  classified  as  one  of  the  outstanding  weeds  of 
this  country.  Farmers  of  the  Red  River  Valley  of 
North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  have  found  it  the  most 
difficult  of  all  weeds  to  eradicate  and  keep  from 
spreading. 

Persistant  cultivation  similar  to  that  recommended 
for  Canada  thistle  will  also  kill  perennial  sow  thistle. 
Due  to  its  more  rapid  growth,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
cultivate  more  often.  In  (Continued  on  Page  376) 


From  left  to  right:  Quackgrass,  ivith  its  tough,  wiry  roots:  Canada  thistle  plants  attached 
to  the  same  root  stock;  Johnson  grass  which  often  grows  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet: 

Perennial  sow-thistle,  stems  of  which  are  hollow  with  u  milky  juice;  European  bindweed,  with  urrow-shaped  leaves,  pink  or  white  flowers. 
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After  Fruiting  Strawberries  What? 

The  strawberry  bed  of  m.v  boyhood  was  “man 
aged”  somewhat  like  the  asparagus  bed.  It  was 
“laid  out”  before  my  arrival  and  was  kept  in  the 
same  place  until  after  my  voice  changed !  To  gather 
fruit  was  to  embark  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  for 
the  berries  were  few  and  far  between  and  well  hid¬ 
den  in  a  perfect  lawn  of  leaves ! 

After  fruiting,  that  bed  was  given  no  attention 
except  to  pull  up  weeds  that  advertised  themselves 
unduly  by  their  height— dock,  pigweed,  goosefoot, 
and  other  tall  ones;  the  shy  and  retiring  ones  were 
allowed  to  grow — chickweed,  white  clover  and  other 
creepers.  No  wonder  the  yields  were  small ! 

When  I  had  a  bed  of  my  own  I  broke  away  from 
the  bed  of  my  ancestors  and  adopted 
the  matted  row  which  the  farm  papers 
were  then  advocating.  Since  then  I 
have  tried  about  all  the  training  meth¬ 
ods  advanced  and  have  found  each  one 
more  satisfactory  than  the  old  family 
carelessness. 

Though  the  matted  row  fruited  only 
one  year  and  then  turned  under  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  on  a  large  scale  because 
it  offsets  accidental  or  even  almost 
willful  neglect  of  the  first  season  as  to 
weeds,  two-year  fruiting  is  often  satis¬ 
factory  where  proper  care  is  given  the 
bed  during  the  first  season,  provided 
also  that  the  bed  is  treated  well  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered  the  first  fruiting 
year.  Ways  that  have  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory  with  me  are  as  follows : 

As  soon  as  the  last  fruit  has  been 
gathered  I  have  run  the  hay  mowing 
machine,  or  on  a  small  scale  used  a 
sharp  scythe,  lengthwise  of  the  rows  to 
cut  the  foliage.  After  this  has  dried 
the  mulch  has  been  tossed  up  either 
with  a  tedder  or  a  hay  fork.  If  the 
least  bit  damp  the  mulch  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
fired  on  the  windward  side  when  there 
was  a  good  breeze  to  insure  quick  burn¬ 
ing  and  the  safety  of  the  strawberry 
plant  crowns  as  a  consequence.  Though 
a  burned  bed  looks  ruined  after  such  a 
burning,  new  foliage  appears  within 
two  weeks  and  the  plants  take  on  new 
lease  of  life. 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  burning 
are  that  diseased  foliage  and  destruc¬ 
tive  insects  that  may  be  present  are  destroyed;  that 
the  ashes  of  both  foliage  and  mulch  serve  as  a  light 
dressing  of  soluble  fertilizer,  and  that  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  may  be  given  cultivation  to  break  up 
the  ground  which  has  been  packed  by  the  pickers. 

An  improvement  upon  this  plan,  or  rather  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  it,  is  the  plowing  of  a  furrow  on  each  side 
of  the  rows  as  well  as  the  cultivation  already  men¬ 
tioned  so  as  to  make  this  area  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  new  runners.  Not  only  this  but  the 
plowing  of  two  narrow  and  shallow  furrows  six  to 
eight  inches  wide  each  down  the  center  of  each  row 
so  as  to  plow  under  the  oldest  plants  and  make  a 


A  good  fertilizer  application  for  strawberries  on 
ordinarily  well-managed  soils  is  300  to  500  pounds  to 
the  acre  of  the  following  mixture :  Nitrogen  4  per 
cent;  potash,  8;  phosphoric  acid,  8.  Should  this  ap¬ 
plication  have  to  be  made  while  the  plants  are  in 
leaf  it  will  be  advisable  to  run  a  weeder  (or  a  brush 
harrow)  over  the  plants  to  shake  off  the  chemicals 
from  the  foliage  and  thus  prevent  burning. 

For  the  small  home  garden  I  have  always  found 
the  hill  system  more  satisfactory  than  either  the 
matted  row,  any  of  its  modifications,  or  double-row 
hill  system.  Whenever  space  will  permit  I  like  to 
give  each  original  plant  ample  space  in  which  to 
spread — 18  to  24  inches — when  planting.  I  always 
cut  off  all  runners,  unless  I  want  to  start  a  new  bed 
with  home-grown  plants,  and  also  use  only  the  first 


runners  because  these  make  the  strongest  plants. 
All  others*  are  destroyed.  These  are  fertilized  by 
hand,  spreading  a  ring  of  fertilizer  around  each 
plant  just  beyond  the  foliage. 

Everbearing  strawberries  I  handle  in  the  same 
way  as  just  mentioned,  except  that  during  the  first 
season  I  fertilize  them  two  or  three  times ;  during 
the  second  (in  early  Spring)  I  give  a  liberal  dress¬ 
ing  and  unless  I  want  to  start  a  new  bed  with  my 
own  plants  I  plow  or  dig  the  bed  as  soon  as  the 
Spring  crop  has  been  gathered,  because  I  have  found 
that  the  yield  of  berries  during  the  second  Autumn 
is  not  only  small  but  the  berries  are  both  smaller 
and  of  inferior  quality  to  those  produced  during  the 
first  Autumn. 

When  I  plan  to  start  a  new  bed  with  my  own 
plants  I  have  found  it  satisfactory  on  a  small  scale 
and  also  when  I  have  had  overhead  irrigation  to  set 
the  plants  in  August,  either  with  runners  well  rooted 
in  the  open  ground  or  with  those  rooted  in  flower¬ 
pots.  On  a  field  scale,  except  with  irrigation,  these 
would  not  be  satisfactory.  Though  Summer-set  beds 
do  not  bear  as  well  as  those  planted  in  Spring,  yet 
they  give  a  partial  crop  during  the  following  Spring 
This  is  especially  satisfactory  with  everbearing  va¬ 
rieties  because  the  plants  will  bear  both  in  Spring 
and  again  in  the  Autumn. 

As  to  the  bed  fruited  only  once,  plow  or  dig  it  up 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  so  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  plant  diseases  and  injurious  insects;  then  sow 
bush  beans,  early  maturing  sweet  corn,  rutabaga, 
turnips  or  with  plants  such  as  late  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  their  kin.  m.  g.  kains. 

R.  N.-Y.— For  a  small  garden  patch  we  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  fruited  Spring-set  plants  the  same  year. 
They  must  all  be  strong  plants,  with  good  fruiting 
crowns,  set  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
and  given  the  topnotch  of  care  in  fertility,  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  watering.  The  yield  will  run  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  a  normal  crop.  As  soon  as 
fruiting  is  over  the  bed  may  be  spaded  under  and 
something  else  planted. 


Spring  in  New  England 

The  long  days  stretch  out  into  long  weeks  of  blue 
skies,  brilliant  sunshine  and  soft  white  clouds.  The 
brown  fields  slowly  turn  green  as  the  rows  of  grow¬ 
ing  plants,  corn  and  mangels,  peas  and  beans,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  family  of  vegetables  spread  and 
flourish. 

The  steady  beat  of  the  tractor,  so  welcome  to  the 
ears  of  those  isolated  by  the  deep  snows  of  last 
Winter,  now  becomes  a  background  for  endless  cas¬ 
cades  of  bird  song.  Finches  and  c-hebecs,  thrushes, 
vieros,  warblers  and  wrens  sing  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  dawn  till  darkness  spreads  over  the  valley 
and  the  evening  song  of  the  ovenbird  blends  with 
the  calls  of  a  dozen  insect-hunting  whip-poor-wills. 

Two  white  calves,  destined  to  become 
oxen,  lie  down  in  the  shade  of  an  old 
apple  tree  and  eye  each  other  specula¬ 
tively.  EveUna,  snugly  complacent 
in  her  Jersey  fawn,  watches  the  pas¬ 
ture  where  the  herd  of  her  relatives, 
equally  complacent,  sleek  and  lovely, 
wanders  slowly  about  looking  for  the 
tallest  clumps  of  clover. 

Eight  tiny  red  pigs,  bulging  with 
breakfast,  shining  with  sunlight  and 
health,  leave  their  mother  for  the  first 
time  and  start  out.  two  by  two.  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  great  world.  They  follow  the 
path  for  a  rod,  and  then,  frightened, 
run  as  fast  as  their  short  legs  will  al¬ 
low  to  their  mother  and  safety. 

People  come  to  buy  their  tomato 
plants  and  as  the  stocky  plants,  each 
with  its  firm  ball  of  damp  earth,  are 
lifted  from  the  hotbeds  they  discuss 
the  relative  merits  of  Success,  Mar- 
globe,  Ear-liana.  Ox-heart,  Pritchard 
and  the  other  cousins  of  the  tomato 
family. 

The  end  of  the  flower  garden  fence  is 
lifted  and  the  garden  begins  to  climb 
the  hillside.  Neighborhood  youngsters 
stroll  along  the  paths,  perch  on  the  big 
gray  rocks,  and  as  they  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  terraces  and  winding 
paths,  wield  clumsy  hoes  and  lug  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  well.  Each  transplanted 
plant  must  have  its  new  root-hole  filled 
with  water  before  it  is  set  in  and  rare¬ 
ly  do  they  need  watering  again  as  they 
begin  to  grow. 

Yes.  these  are  busy  days,  and  al¬ 
though  they  seem  alike,  each  brings  its  contribution 
of  growth  to  the  season,  which,  in  retrospect,  wilt 
seem  all  too  short.  berta  b.  Griffiths. 

Connecticut. 


Henry,  as  we  leave  the  ocean  and  enter  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  Norfolk  Harbor. 

On  April  20.  1607,  the  first  permanent  settlement 
here  was  made  13  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth.  Mass.  The  cross  in  the  picture  is 
erected  near  the  spot  on  Cape  Henry  where  these 
Cavaliers  landed.  Near  it  are  the  lighthouses.  The 
old  one,  at  the  right,  was  erected  in  1792.  It  is  no 
longer  used,  but  left  as  a  monument  to  be  preserved. 
The  newer  lighthouse  at  the  left  takes  its  place  as 
a  beacon  for  ships.  This  spot  is  on  the  road  from 
Norfolk  to  Virginia  Beach,  easily  reached  by  car. 
Another  time  something  will  be  said  about  the  farm¬ 
ing  of  Tidewater,  Virginia.  w.  w.  h. 


PASTURES  IN  CONNECTICUT 

Upper:  Young  Jersey  heifers  on  the  Rock  Ridge  Farm,  operated  by  Irving  Keeler, 
Ridgefield,  Conn.  Loicer:  Sheep  on  farm  of  Ralph  Campbell,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 


■ 


Old  lighthouse,  right ,-  new,  left,  at  Cape  Henry,  1  a. 

new  inter-row  which  is  kept  bare  of  plants.  The 
space  between  the  original  rows  will  soon  fill  with 
runner  plants  and  thus  form  new  matted  rows  by 
the  meeting  of  the  runners  from  the  edges  of  the 
former  rows. 

Though  the  plants  thus  coming  together  will  be 
growing  on  previously  unused  soil  it  will  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  supply  them  with  plant  food  in  the 
form  of  a  high-grade  general  fertilizer  rather  rich 
in  nitrogen  applied  broadcast  just  before  a  rain  so 
it  will  be  washed  off  the  foliage — if  applied  after- 
foliage  has  started  to  grow  from  the  burned-over 
bed.  Better  it  is  to  make  the  application  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  burning  or  before  the  plowing  and 
cultivating. 


Around  Norfolk ,  Virginia 

This  thriving  city  of  the  Old  Dominion  is  easily 
reached  by  boat  over  night  from  New  York.  Land 
is  in  sight  most  of  the  way,  first  the  sands  of  the 
Jersey  coast  and  in  morning  the  land  attached  to 
Maryland  called  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia, 
where  great  quantities  of  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  are  grown,  and  later  Cape  Charles  and  Cape 


Cross  erected  at  Cape  Henry,  Ya.,  near  spot  where  the 
first  settlers  landed  in  1007. 
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Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

The  season  in  this  section  is  a'  week  or 
more  in  advance  of  those  of  the  past  few 
years.  The  lilacs  and  tulips  that  were 
used  last  year  for  Memorial  Day  decora¬ 
tions  were  entirely  gone  by  the  end  of 
May.  Wild  strawberriers  were  ripe  be¬ 
fore  June  1  and  the  local  gardeners  are 
marketing  their  berries  at  20  cents  per 
quart.  The  first  pickings  are  well  ripened 
and  fair  size.  The  continued  dry  weather 
will  shorten  the  crop  as  there  is  no  way 
of  irrigating  the  gardens,  the  brooks  be¬ 
ing  so  low  that  piping  and  pumping  would 
not  be  practical 

As  this  is  a  popular  boarding  and 
tourist  section  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cats¬ 
kills  the  houses  were  well  filled  over  the 
holiday  and  the  season  promises  to  be  a 
busy  one.  Some  of  the  best  places  are 
booked  full  until  Labor  Day. 

Vegetables  coming  through  Albany 
from  southern  markets  and  carried  by 
local  hucksters  are  of  good  quality  with 
prices  about  the  same  as  in  previous 
years.  Green  peas  30  cents  per  quart, 
bananas  25c  per  dozen,  pineapples  15c 
apiece. 


On  Suckering  Sweet  Corn 

The  custom  of  suckering  sweet  corn 
removing  the  so-called  “suckers,”  or  till¬ 
ers  that  grow  as  side  branches  from  the 
base  of  the  plant,  has  been  followed  for 
generations.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
that  is  perfectly  natural  to  do.  Here  is 
a  sweet  corn  plant  that  makes  a  lot  of 
tillers  that  seem  to  have  no  apparent  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  plant.  They  never,  or  sel¬ 
dom,  bear  good  ears.  What  good  are  they? 
Why  not  remove  them? 

The  use  of  the  name,  sucker,  shows 
what  our  ancestors  thought  of  them.  If 
they  really  do  suck  strength  from  the 
plant  it  “stands  to  reason”  that  the  plant 
would  be  better  off  without  them.  But 
it  is  often  fallacious  to  judge  by  appear¬ 
ances.  If  tillers  are  harmful  to  the  corn 
plants  perhaps  Mother  Nature  made  a 
mistake  in  placing  them  there.  Let  us 
examine  some  experimental  results  to  see 
what  the  facts  are. 

In  a  large  series  of  crosses  between  dif¬ 
ferent  inbreds  out  of  Whipples  Early  Yel¬ 
low  sweet  corn  at  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Expei’iment  Station  Farm  in 
Mount  Carmel,  we  found  that  the  crosses 
with  the  largest  number  of  tillers  almost 
invariably  gave  the  largest  ears  and  the 
most  ears  to  the  acre.  There  was  a  high 
positive  correlation  between  the  number 
of  tillers  and  the  size,  weight  and  number 
of  ears.  This  showed  positively  that  the 
tillers  were  of  benefit  to  the  plants. 

An  experiment  conducted  at  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Experiment  Station  is  also  convinc¬ 
ing.  Here  severe  mutilation  was  prac¬ 
ticed.  At  the  time  of  pollination  all  of 
the  leaves  were  removed  from  the  main 
stalk  by  cutting  very  close  to  the  stalk. 
In  one  set  of  plants  the  tillers  ■were  also 
removed,  while  they  were  left  on  the 
other  set.  The  results  were  amazing.  The 
plants  with  both  leaves  and  tillers  cut 
off  failed  to  make  an  ear.  The  plants 
having  their  leaves  cut  off  but  with  the 
tillers  left  went  ahead  and  produced  nor¬ 
mal  ears,  showing  that  the  carbohydrates 
manufactured  by  the  tillers  were  trans¬ 
ported  down  to  the  base  of  the  plant  and 
up  the  main  stalk  to  the  ear. 

After  relating  the  results  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  experiments  to  a  group  of  farm¬ 
ers,  one  got  up  and  said,  “I  think  if  you 
would  try  suckering  sweet  corn  under  our 
conditions  you  would  find  it  of  benefit.” 
Our  Yankee  farmers  are  sometimes  skep¬ 
tical.  We  thought  a  demonstration  might 
be  worth  while,  so  we  planted  in  paired 
rows  several  replications  of  Whipcross 
6.2  and  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  at  both 
Mount  Carmel  and  Windsor.  From  one 
row  of  each  series  the  tillers  were  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  The 
other  rows  were  left  as  nature  intended 
them.  These  plants  were  more  vigorous 
than  the  mutilated  plants  all  during  the 
growing  season.  At  harvest  time  the  nor¬ 
mal  Whipcross  6.2  plants  with  the  tillers 
left  on  produced  13,000  ears  to  the  acre  in 
comparison  with  9,000  for  the  mutilated 
or  suekered  plants.  The  ears  averaged 
25  per  cent  larger  for  the  normal  plants. 
In  Golden  Cross  Bantam  the  yields  were 
17,000  ears  to  the  acre  for  the  normal 
plants  with  but  13.000  for  the  plants 
with  the  tillers  removed.  The  size  of  ear 
was  the  same  for  this  hybrid. 

The  season  was  unusually  dry,  very  lit¬ 
tle  rain  falling  between  the  middle  of 
July  and  the  first  of  September.  Remov¬ 
ing  of  the  tillers  is  held  by  some  to  be 
beneficial  in  dry  soils  and  climates.  Such 
was  not  the  case  in  our  experiments.  All 
the  experimental  evidence  shows  that  the 
grower  who  removes  the  tillers  from  his 
corn  not  only  wastes  his  time,  but  de¬ 
creases  his  yield  as  well. 

W.  BALPH  SINGLETON. 


Indian  Cam  ass. — One  of  the  bulbs 
blooming  in  the  middle  of  May  was  In¬ 
dian  eamass  or  quamash,  with  airy  spikes 
of  deep  blue  flowers.  This  is  Camassia 
Liechtlinii,  which  grows  wild  from 
British  Columbia  to  California ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  stand  our  Winters  well,  and  is  a 
charming  addition  to  the  border.  There 
are  several  varieties ;  Camassia  Fraseri 
grows  from  Pennsylvania  south  and 
west ;  it  bears  a  long  loose  raceme  of  pale 
blue  flowers  in  Spring,  and  is  commonly 
called  wild  hyacinth.  The  Facific  Coast 
Camassias  are  regarded  as  a  valuable 
food  plant  by  the  Indians,  who  dig  the 
bulbs  in  Spring,  the  variety  most  gener¬ 
ally  used  being  Camassia  Quamash.  called 
C.  esculenta  by  some  botanists.  In  the 
open  meadow-like  areas  where  these  Ca¬ 
massias  grow  wild  they  are  described  as 
forming  a  solid  sheet  of  blue,  when  in 
bloom.  When  we  first  purchased  the 
bulbs  of  Camassia  Liechtlinii  we  wished 
to  send  some  roots  to  a  friend  in  Eng¬ 
land,  thinking  this  would  be  a  real 
American  flower  that  might  be  new  to 
her.  We  were  kept  waiting  for  some 
time  before  the  bulbs  were  received,  and 
then  learned  that  the  dealer  in  New  York 
obtained  his  Camassia  bulbs  from  Hol¬ 
land,  so  that  if  we  sent  them  to  England 
they  would  cross  the  Atlantic  twice  be¬ 
fore  they  were  planted.  We  decided  in 
favor  of  American  roots,  and  sent  our 
friend  Virginia  bluebells  (Mertensia) 
which  have  bloomed  and  flourished  in  a 
garden  that  has  seen  a  procession  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history  since  the  Roman  consuls  built 
their  villas  near  by. 

The  Satisfying  Beauty  Bush. — We 
have  referred  before  to  the  beauty  bush 
Kolkwitzia  amabilis — rather  a  terrifying 
name  for  such  a  charming  plant.  It 
forms  long  arching  sprays  that  are  liter¬ 
ally  covered  with  bell-shaped  flesh-pink 
flowers,  more  dainty  and  graceful  in  ef¬ 
fect  than  its  relative  the  Weigela.  It  is 
listed  as  flowering  in  June,  but  this  year 
it  was  opening  its  first  flowers  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May.  It  is  a  native  of  China, 
hardy  in  the  North.  We  find  it  is  easily 
propagated  by  lawyers ;  where  one  of  the 
arching  branches  rests  upon  the  ground 
it  will  root  naturally  at  a  joint.  The 
foliage  is  neat  and  attractive,  and  the 
bush  is  graceful  when  out  of  bloom.  This 
is  a  shrub  that  should  be  in  every  garden. 

Anciiusa  or  Alkanet. — The  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  Anchusa  most  commonly  grown 
were  both  blooming  in  May,  and  will  give 
us  more  flowers  at  intervals  all  Summer. 
The  tall  Anchusa  Italica  Dropmore  is 
really  startling  in  the  intensity  of  its 
vivid  blue  flowers ;  it  produces  massive 
branching  spikes  four  to  five  feet  high.  It 
does  best  in  a  well-drained  sunny  spot, 
and  stands  our  severe  Winters  without 
suffering.  There  is  a  paler  blue  sort 
called  Opal,  which  grows  three  or  four 
feet  high.  The  other  variety  we  have  is 
the  dainty  little  forget-me-not  flowered 
alkanet,  botanieally  Anchusa  myosotidi- 
flora,  which  only  grows  12  inches  high, 
and  produces  a  profusion  of  light  blue 
flowers  that  resemble  forget-me-nots.  The 
name  Myosotidiflora  is  merely  the  bota¬ 
nist's  way  of  saying  forget-me-not  flow¬ 
ered,  this  latter  dainty  plant  being  Myo- 
sotis.  This  little  Anchusa  is  a  desirable 
subject  for  the  rock  garden,  growing 
either  in  sunlight  or  shade,  but  it  does 
not  like  excessive  dryness.  It  is  rarely 
out  of  bloom  during  the  Summer,  except 
when  extremely  warm  and  dry.  Being  a 
native  of  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus  it  is 
thoroughly  hardy  with  us.  The  Anchusa 
is  sometimes  called  bugloss,  which  is  an 
old-fashioned  name  for  this  plant. 

The  Iris  Procession. — This  year  most 
of  our  Irises  came  into  bloom  earlier  than 
previous  seasons ;  indeed,  everything  is 
coming  along  so  rapidly  that  we  wonder 
whether  the  Fall  flowers  will  be  with  us 
in  midsummer.  The  tiny  little  native 
Iris  cristata,  the  dwarf  crested  Iris, 
bloomed  early  in  May,  instead  of  late 
May  and  June,  but  Iris  pumila  was  in 
full  bloom  April  26,  which  is  about  its 
usual  time  with  us.  The  Germanica 
Irises  began  the  first  week  in  May.  The 
largest  and  most  gorgeous  variety  we 
have  is  Magnifica,  which  well  deserves  its 
name.  This  variety  bears  flowers  of  im¬ 
mense  size  on  stiff  branching  stems  four 
feet  high  ;  the  falls  are  dark  reddish  pur¬ 
ple,  standards  light  violet  blue.  The 
plant  is  a  very  strong  grower,  the  foliage 
stiff  and  massive,  and  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  showiest  of  its  family.  We  must, 
howrever,  give  the  palm  for  delicate  beauty 
to  Cecil  Minturn,  which  is  a  soft  orchid 
rose,  its  broad  petals  waved  and  crinkled. 
Pallida  Dalmatica  is  still  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  vai-ieties,  the  flowers  of  large 


size  having  both  standards  and  falls  of 
lavender  blue  shading  to  a  silvery  tone  at 
the  base,  and  extremely  fragrant.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  some  of  our  favorite  Irises 
are  strictly  anonymous,  having  been  given 
us  originally  by  friends  who  had  lost 
their  labels — a  weakness  not  uncommon. 
But  really  the  Germanica  varieties  now 
in  cultivation  are  of  extraordinary  beau¬ 
ty,  and  their  colors  harmonize  even  if  one 
does  not  attempt  a  strict  selection  of  cer¬ 
tain  shades.  Even  the  old-fashioned  yel¬ 
low  and  brown  “flag  lilies,”  though 
smaller  in  flower  than  the  improved  sorts, 
are  very  effective  in  the  mass.  Of  course 
we  ought  to  call  all  these  tall  bearded 
Irises,  because  they  include  other  varie¬ 
ties  besides  Germanica.  though  the  ver¬ 
nacular  still  calls  them  all  German 
Irises.  There  are  some  charming  inter¬ 
mediate  varieties,  the  result  of  crossing 
I.  Germanica  with  I.  pumila  hybrida, 
which  we  have  not  yet  bloomed ;  they  are 
dwarf  in  growth,  carrying  the  flowers  on 
stems  about  12  inches  high ;  these  are 
classed  as  Iris  interregna.  The  bearded 
Irises  are  best  planted  after  flowering  is 
over  in  J  uly  and  August,  and  this  is  the 
time  to  divide  old  plantings.  However, 
we  have  planted  them  as  late  as  October, 
and  had  bloom  from  these  divisions  the 
following  Spring,  but  we  were  favored 
with  a  long  late  Fall.  Later,  in  bloom 
than  the  tall  bearded  sorts  are  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Irises,  which  are  truly  magnificent 
in  size  and  coloring,  and  the  deep  blue 
Siberian  —  at  least,  the  Siberian  are 
usually  later,  but  this  year  some  were  in 
bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the  earlier 
sorts.  One  of  our  wandering  friends 
told  us  that  the  Siberian  variety  made  a 
gorgeous  show  around  Lake  Baikal,  in 
Siberia,  where  it  grows  wild.  There  are 
now  many  garden  varieties  of  varying 
shades  and  pure  white.  The  Japanese,  the 
Siberian  and  the  European  Iris  pseuda- 
corus,  clear  yellow,  are  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  for  growing  around  a  pool,  or  on 
the  border  of  a  stream.  Where  one  is 
starting  an  Iris  collection  it  is  wise  to 
decide  on  the  number  of  varieties  desired, 
and  then  to  take  the  advice  of  a  special¬ 
ist  as  to  standard  sorts  of  varying  colors, 
so  that  there  are  not  too  many  of  one 
color  tone.  There  are  some  soft  fawn 
shades  combined  with  reddish  purple  that 
are  especially  effective  among  the  blues 
and  lilacs. 

Care  of  Amaryllis.  —  One  of  our 
friends  asks  for  advice  as  to  care  of  pot 
Amaryllis,  in  bloom  in  May.  The  Amar¬ 
yllis  commonly  grown  as  a  house  plant  is 
Hippeastrum  to  the  botanists.  The  bloom¬ 
ing  period  is  from  the  middle  of  Winter 
to  about  the  end  of  May.  When  flower¬ 
ing  is  over  the  bulb  requires  a  rest.  This 
does  not  mean  drying  off  to  a  dormant 
condition,  like  tulips  or  hyacinths,  for 
some  of  these  Hippeastrums  are  ever¬ 
green,  and  retain  their  foliage  even  when 
resting,  but  their  active  growth  is  les¬ 
sened.  so  that  they  store  up  vigor  for  the 
next  blooming  period.  After  blooming 
it  is  customary  to  keep  the  plants  out¬ 
side  until  the  end  of  September.  Com¬ 
mercially  they  are  usually  put  in  an  open 
frame  with  stable  litter  between  the  pots 
to  conserve  moisture.  In  the  case  of  a 
single  bulb  the  pot  may  be  plunged  in  the 
garden,  in  a  sheltered  but  not  heavily 
shaded  place.  It  should  be  watered  dur¬ 
ing  dry  spells  and  also  given  an  occa¬ 
sional  application  of  liquid  manure.  The 
bulb  should  be  brought  in  by  the  end  of 
September,  before  freezing  weather  sets 
in.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
dormant  bulb  may  be  repotted  in  a  rich 
compost  with  plenty  of  drainage  material 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  pot  must 
not  be  too  large;  the  bulbs  bloom  better 
when  slightly  potbound.  At  first  give 
only  enough  water  to  settle  the  soil,  in¬ 
creasing  the  water  supply  with  active 
growth.  A  temperature  of  50  degrees 
suits  them  at  first,  this  being  increased 
later  to  60  degrees,  but  too  high  a  tem¬ 
perature  weakens  the  bulb.  Where  these 
bulbs  are  grown  in  quantity  they  are 
often  planted  out  in  the  Summer,  and 
potted  in  the  Fall.  The  finest  bloom  is 
obtained,  however,  from  bulbs  grown  in 
pots  the  year  round.  E.  T.  royle. 


Business  Bits 

Ingersoll’s  Free  Paint  Book.  This  lit¬ 
tle  book  contains  considerable  informa¬ 
tion  on  painting  and  decorating  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  anyone  who  contemplates 
either  a  small  or  an  extensive  paint  job. 
The  book  and  a  sample  card  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  request.  Address  Pa¬ 
trons  Paint  Works,  Inc.,  246  Plymouth 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Weeds  —  Their  Eradication 

Continued  from  Page  574) 
case  all  plants  are  not  killed  in  one  year, 
the  field  should  be  planted  to  some  crop 
where  hoeing  and  cultivation  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  kill  the  surviving  weeds. 

Johnson  grass  is  one  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  weeds  in  the  Southern  States.  The 
plant  was  first  introduced  into  the  South 
as  a  forage  grass.  Due  to  its  ability  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  seed,  it  soon 
spread  beyond  control.  Although  thought 
to  be  a  southern  plant,  it  has  been  found 
growing  as  far  north  as  Central  Indiana, 
where  it  was  introduced  in  impure  Sudan 
grass  seed  from  the  South. 

Many  southern  farmers  have  given  up 
hope  of  eradicating  Johnson  grass,  using 
it  for  pasture  and  hay  and  competing 
with  it  as  best  they  can.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  its  control  are  being 
asked  by  farmers  north  of  the  main 
Johnson  grass  area  as  it  invades  that  ter¬ 
ritory.  Experiments  and  demonstrations 
in  Indiana  reveal  that  Summer  and  Fall 
cultivation  is  fairly  effective.  Being  a 
member  of  the  sorghum  group  of  grasses, 
it  makes  most  of  its  growMli  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  Summer.  It  has  also 
been  noted  that  root  growth  develops 
most  rapidly  and  lateral  roots  are  formed 
after  the  plant  has  started  to  head.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  plants  down  by  clipping  and  pas¬ 
turing  for  two  or  three  years  brings  the 
roots  near  the  surface.  Following  the 
clipping  or  pasturing,  the  field  should  be 
plowed  about  the  first  of  July  and  all 
plants  kept  down  until  frost.  In  a  re¬ 
gion  in  Southern  Indiana,  where  con¬ 
tinual  wheat  cropping  is  being  practiced, 
it  was  noted  that  Johnson  grass  is  being 
held  in  check.  The  wheat  starts  early  in 
the  Spring  and  is  harvested  in  June, 
making  it  possible  to  plow  and  practice 
clean  cultivation  during  the  Summer  and 
Fall. 

Last,  by  no  means  the  least  serious,  is 
the  European  bindweed.  Talk  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  it  spreads  fastest 
and  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  weeds  to 
eradicate.  In  the  last  few  years,  it  has 
made  its  appearance  in  small  patches  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  European  bind¬ 
weed  belongs  to  the  morning-glory  group 
of  plants,  having  a  vine-like  structure, 
the  leaves  are  arrow-shaped  and  the  pink 
or  pinkish-white  blossoms  resemble  those 
of  the  tame  morning-glory.  The  plants 
make  a  rapid  growth  and  form  a  heavy 
mass  of  vines  that  will  choke  out  most 
crop  plants. 

A  great  deal  of  experimental  work  has 
been  done  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  eradication.  For 
small  patches,  spraying  with  sodium  chlo¬ 
rate  has  been  found  satisfactory.  Due  to 
the  high  cost  of  chemicals,  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  on  large  areas.  Persistent  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Summer-fallowing  will  eventually 
kill  out  bindweed.  Because  of  its  ex¬ 
tensive  root  system,  it  is  usually  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  the  practice  for  at  least 
two  successive  years. 

Allow  me  to  issue  a  warning  to  all 
farmers.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  a  morn¬ 
ing-glory-like  plant  with  pink  or  pinkish- 
white  blossoms.  If  a  small  patch  is 
found,  eradicate  it  at  once  and  don’t  give 
it  a  chance  to  spread.  Spraying  with  so¬ 
dium  chlorate  is  the  most  effective  and 
the  surest  means  of  doing  away  with  the 
source  of  infestation. 
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Plants  for  Limestone 
Regions 

People  who  live  in  limestone  regions 
have  certain  problems  in  gardening,  but 
in  some  ways  they  are  fortunate,  for 
plants  which  will  grow  in  ordinary  soil 
will  usually  tolerate  limestone,  and  there 
are  many  more  subjects  enduring  lime 
than  abiding  acid. 

At  the  Thompson  Memorial  Rock  Gar¬ 
den  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
many  examples  may  be  seen  of  plants 
which  require  different  situations.  One 
section  has  been  set  aside  for  acid-loving 
plants,  and  the  ground  for  these  has  been 
especially  prepared.  But  these  the  gar¬ 
dener  in  the  limestone  regions  of  New 
York  must  be  willing  to  forego.  They  in¬ 
clude  azaleas  and  rhododendrons,  heath¬ 
ers,  blueberries  (some  of  which  make 
most  attractive  decorative  shrubs),  moun¬ 
tain  laurel,  trailing  arbutus,  wintergreen, 
andromeda  and  related  plants.  These  are 
a  loss,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  them  than  to  have  them  peren¬ 
nial  failures.  There  are  plenty  of  plants 
which  do  not  grow  well  in  acid  soil  with 
which  the  gardener  in  limestone  regions 
can  make  his  place  attractive. 

Those  which  are  fairly  indifferent  to 
soil  conditions  are  especially  valuable. 
Phlox  subulata  with  its  pleasing  varie¬ 
ties  in  lilac,  rose-pink  and  white,  will  do 
well  in  almost  any  soil,  though  it  likes  a 
touch  of  lime.  Alyssum  responds  in  simi¬ 
lar  manner — not  being  fussy  but  showing 
rather  a  preference  for  lime. 

The  dwarf  iris  which  makes  such 
charming  borders  to  paths  and  rocks  and 
early  flower  beds  seem  to  grow  equally 
well  either  with  or  without  limestone. 

The  sun-rose  (Helianthemum)  grow  na¬ 
turally  in  limestone ;  hence  they  are  ideal 
for  a  rock-garden  where  limestone  is  pre- 
dominent.  The  many  hybrids  in  both 
single  and  double  forms  give  a  wide  range 
of  tone  in  reds  and  yellows  to  cover  the 
rocks  with  scattered  Summer  bloom. 

Nothing  is  finer  in  the  June  garden 
than  pinks.  And  even  in  Summer  time, 
when  the  rock-garden  dwarfs  are  past 
their  blooming,  there  are  a  number  of 
species  and  hybrids  which  will  give  bloom 
in  the  border  until  Fall.  The  genus 
comprising  the  pinks  (Dianthus)  con¬ 
tain'-  universally  beautiful  flowers.  While 
they  may  be  grown  in  ordinary  soil,  they 
also  thrive  on  lime,  for  many  of  them 
grow  naturally  in  limestone  situations.  In 
the  rock  garden  one  may  have  colorful 
carpets  of  bloom  from  Dianthus  pluma- 
rius,  D.  caesius,  D.  deltoides,  D.  arena- 
rius,  D.  alpestris,  D.  superbus,  D.  zona- 
tits,  D.  alpinus — and  there  is  great  va¬ 
riety  even  within  these  species.  If  rais¬ 
ing  seedlings  one  can  select  the  finest  of 
them  in  color,  size,  habit,  longevity  and 
floriferousness,  and  propagate  these  vege- 
tatively  for  a  fine  mass  of  bloom  in  late 
Spring. 

Delphinium  is  another  genus  which 
welcomes  a  limy  soil.  Whether  one 
grows  the  gigantic  hybrid  perennials  in 
the  background,  the  annual  species,  such 
as  D.  Ajacis  for  filmy  effects  with  its 
loose  spikes  of  blue  and  pink,  or  whether 
one  puts  D.  tricorne,  which  is  native  in 
the  middle  Atlantic  States,  beside  a  gray 
rock  in  the  rock  garden,  Delphiniums 
will  appreciate  and  respond  to  limestone 
surroundings. 

All  of  the  plants  mentioned  here  may 
be  seen  in  the  Thompson  Memorial  Rock 
Garden  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den.  where  each  is  carefully  labeled  and 
placed  in  a  section  best  suited  to  its 
growth. 

Many  of  the  little  plants  which  peer 
from  the  crevices  of  rocks  with  small  but 
appealing  beautiful  flowers  will  do  best  in 
pure  limestone,  for  many  of  them  came 
originally  from  limestone  mountains  in 
Du  rope  and  Asia.  These  are  usually  the 
choicest  plants  of  all  among  rock-garden- 
?rs7~.llot  f°r  their  sliowiness,  but  for  their 
individuality. 

People  who  like  a  brilliant  patch  of 
orange  in  the  garden  will  enjoy  the  Si¬ 
berian  wallflower,  which  does  well  in  a 
limy  soil.  The  related  Erysimums,  too — 
smaller  of  growth  and  ranging  in  tone 
lrotn  light  yellow  to  bright  orange — will 
bring  color  into  the  garden  in  a  limestone 
region. 

All  of  the  Scabiosas  like  lime,  and  here 
js  a  plant  whose  hybrids  have  been 
brought  forth  in  amazing  colors,  making 
tboin  a  delightful  subject  for  the  Summer 
border. 

If  gardeners  in  limestone  areas  will 
l^y  forego  those  few  plants  which  must 
ia\e  acid,  they  may  have  splendid  rock 
gardens  and  beds  and  borders  with  sub¬ 
jects  of  which  those  mentioned  here  are 
a  beginning.  A  visit  to  the  New  York 
‘Otanical  Garden  will  acquaint  them 
with  many  more.  c.  H.  w. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


That  Whirligig. — You  will  remember 
the  Parson  wrote  about  that  thing  we  put 
on  the  fireplace  chimney.  He  has  had 
many  letters  about  it  and  some  have  come 
from  a  distance  to  see  it.  Y'ou  get  a  fine 
view  of  it  in  this  picture.  It  has  been  a 
tremendous  help  about  the  fireplace  smok¬ 
ing.  It  is  so  situated,  with  a  big  shed 
just  north  of  it,  that  there  seem  to  be  all 
sorts  of  air  currents  about  it.  Y'ou  can 
tell  by  watching  the  smoke.  But  it  only 
revolves  when  there  is  a  very  strong 
northwest  wind  and  the  fireplace  has  not 
smoked  since  this  thing  was  put  on.  Only 
last  Sunday  the  Parson  was  told  of  a  fire¬ 
place  that  would  always  smoke  if  the 
wind  was  in  a  certain  direction  but  that 
if  you  turned  the  damper  partly  off  it 
would  always  stop  it.  lie  hasn't  had  a 
chance  to  try  this  yet  but  believes  there 
may  be  something  to  it.  This  whirligig 
affair  is  handled  by  hardware  firms.  It 
should  be  kept  well  painted,  beginning 
about  four  months  after  it  is  first  put  up. 
It  make  sa  little  noise  as  it  whirls  about 
but  you  don't  mind  it. 

Those  Water  Lilies.  —  The  Parson 
had  a  letter  this  very  morning  about 
those  water  lilies.  The  first  blossoms  were 
on  Decoration  Day.  A  pink  one  came  out 
first,  followed  one  day  later  by  a  white 
one.  The  yellow  ones  have  not  shown  up 


many  children.  So  he  put  in  eight  quarts 
of  milk  and  got  two  pounds  of  graham 
crackers  and  you  know  in  grahams  that 
makes  quite  a  lot.  Who  does  not  like 
crackers  and  milk?  And  what  a  time  we 
had  with  it  all !  When  the  Parson  left 
the  crackers  were  about  finished  and  they 
were  just  started  on  the  second  gallon  of 
milk.  He  looked  and  looked  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  place  to  put  up  a  swing 
for  these  children.  Perhaps  we  can  put 
up  a  couple  of  discarded  telegraph  poles. 
How  the  Parson  used  to  long  for  a  swing 
as  a  boy  when  he  didn't  have  one  and 
how  he  enjoyed  one  when  there  was  a 
rope  swing  on  the  tree  in  front  of  the 
old  house.  Since  then  he  has  always 
planned  and  helped  to  put  up  swings  for 
children.  He  used  to  hunt  and  search 
and  search  and  hunt  perchance  he  might 
run  across  some  rope  from  an  old  cord 
bed.  Once  in  a  great  while  he  found  some 
but  far  more  often  he  didn't.  This  after¬ 
noon  the  Parson  will  head  for  a  family 
down  county  that  did  a  tremendous  huc¬ 
kleberry  business  last  Summer  and  the 
boy  says  there  are  many  quarts  now  in 
the  cellar.  The  Parson  will  take  along 
some  milk  and  more  graham  crackers  and 
what  with  plenty  of  huckleberries,  it  will 
be  a  feast  fit  for  a  king.  The  Parson 
keeps  adding  more  milk  and  crackers  be¬ 


yet,  and  they  blossomed  in  the  Fall  long 
after  both  the  others  quit  for  the  Win¬ 
ter — October  22  was  the  last  bloom.  They 
certainly  make  a  great  flower  if  you  have 
the  place  and  you  don’t  have  to  water  or 
hoe  them. 

Still  Poorly.  —  You  will  remember 
that  Mrs.  Parson  had  her  tonsils  out 
some  time  ago.  It  certainly  seems  to  'be 
a  serious  problem  for  one  along  in  years 
to  have  this  done,  and  the  Parson  rather 
doubts  if  it  was  wise.  The  nervous  shock 
is  terrible.  Mrs.  Parson  has  anemia  and 
we  are  now  wrestling  with  this  problem, 
using  generous  doses  of  liver  extract.  She 
will  take  things  easy  upstairs  for  a  while 
and  until  Sister  gets  home  from  Virginia 
next  week  the  Parson  is  chief  cook  and 
bottle  washer.  The  hams  have  lasted 
longer  than  ever  before  this  year.  The 
Parson  slices  them  off  rather  thin,  pieces 
not  much  thicker  than  bacon,  and  fries 
eggs  to  go  with  it.  We  always  boil  ham 
or  bacon  in  the  skillet  before  we  fry  it. 
Then  look  out  and  see  that  it  doesn't  get 
done  too  hard.  The  fat  is  the  best  part 
of  it.  We  still  have  corn  beef,  too.  We 
used  the  same  formula  as  for  bacon,  in 
fact  the  very  same  brine,  and  the  beef 
comes  out  fine.  We  have  a  veal  calf  to 
put  in  the  ice  box  next  week  and  plenty 
of  potatoes  still,  with  the  new  potatoes 
budded  up  in  the  lot.  Today  is  June  4. 
We  had  several  late  frosts  and  these  po¬ 
tatoes  were  covered  up  with  dirt  with  a 
hoe  one  night.  The  early  tomatoes  were 
covered  with  peach  baskets  most  of  the 
time  for  that  two  weeks,  but  now  the 
baskets  shade  the  late  tomatoes.  It 
has  been  very  dry  here  in  Connecticut 
but  last  night  there  was  a  short  shower 
that  helped  some.  The  Parson’s  flower 
bed  is  having  the  usual  Spring  diseases. 
Not  knowing  it  was  planted,  one  of  the 
boys  went  and  raked  it  all  over  again  and 
then  a  cow  got  loose  and  used  it  for  a 
cake  walk.  Two  hens  got  out  but  chose 
rather  to  wallow  on  the  Lima  bean  hills 
and  enjoy  early  beet  greens  than  enlarge 
the  old  cow’s  foot  prints.  The  hens  are 
now  living  on  corn,  wheat  and  boiled  po¬ 
tato  skins  and  doing  very  well.  We  have 
two  crocks  of  eggs  down  for  next  Winter 
already. 

Crackers  and  Milk.  —  What  a  good 
time  the  Parson  had  the  other  evening  he 
was  taking  a  bureau  and  some  puzzles 
and  a  lot  of  books  and  one  thing  and  an¬ 
other  over  to  a  family  where  there  are 


fore  the  cups  even  get  half  way  down. 

Those  One-Room  Schools. — The  Par¬ 
son  reads  much  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
how  New  York  State  is  forever  trying 
to  close  all  the  country  school.  This  State 
is  at  it  too.  The  towns  are  fairly  stam¬ 
peded  and  bulldozed  into  it.  With  the 
government  paying  part  there  has  been 
even  greater  pressure  brought  to  bear. 
Ma  ny  small  towns  have  been  keeping 
themselves  out  of  debt  but  now  they  are 
urged  to  pile  up  a  burden  of  bonds  for 
their  children's  children.  One  of  the 
towns  where  the  Parson  goes  has  still  all 
one-room  schools.  The  children  that  get 
their  preparation  here  are  carried  over  to 
quite  a  big  town  for  their  high  school. 
Here  they  are  put  in  with  children  that 
have  beeu  to  the  fine  big  schools.  What 
chance  have  these  back-country  one-room- 
school  children  with  these  others?  Well, 
let  us  see.  The  Parson  was  down  that 
way  and  asked  a  question  or  two.  “Do 
you  children  manage  to  pass  your  grades 
down  with  those  big-town  guys?  “Do 
we,”  came  the  answer,  “Why  our  town 
seems  to  be  carrying  off  about  all  the 
honors.  The  valedictorian  is  from  our 
town :  yes  and  the  salutatorian,  too.” 
"Who  gets  the  $.‘>00  scholarship  for  the 
State  teachers’  college?”  asked  the  Par¬ 
son.  “Why,  that's  a  girl  from  our  town, 
too.  And  do  you  know  the  English 
teacher  is  forever  talking  about  a  boy 
that  has  real  literary  ability.  On  all  his 
compositions  she  put  a  great  A  right 
across  the  front  page  and  he  is  one  of  our 
town  one-roomer's,  too.” 

REV.  GEORGE  B.  GILBERT. 


Seventh  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

The  illustrations  on  the  cover  page  this 
week  are  of  two  points  of  great  interest 
on  our  trip.  Mackinac  Island  is  a  gem. 
It  reminds  one  of  pictures  of  the  Acro¬ 
polis.  It  is  not  modern — the  horse-drawn 
carriages  are  quaint  and  the  old  fur  trad-  I 
ing  post  still  stands  as  a  hotel.  Duluth 
harbor  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
country.  The  aerial  bridge  or  ferry  trav¬ 
els  on  an  overhead  cable  and  is  unusual. 
You  will  spend  a  delightful  day  in  the 
tonic  air  of  this  city  on  a  hill.  Don’t 
miss  the  opportunity  to  take  this  wonder¬ 
ful  trip.  Send  the  reservation  today. 

M.  G.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 


PLANTS 


All  Leading 
Varieties 
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Sweet  Potato 
Egg  Plant  ... 

Brussel  Sprout 

Broccoli  . 

Beet  . 

Lettuce  . 

Celery — 

Ready  June  20. 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties.  Grown  from  Selected  Seed. 
Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  in  Good  Condition. 


TRANSPORTATION  PAID 


100 

500 

1000 

per  1000 

CABBAGE  . 

$0.40 

O 

CO 

m 

CM 

$1.00 

CAULIFLOWER . 

.50 

1.75 

3.25 

2.75 

TOMATO  . 

.40 

1.25 

1.80 

1.00 

PEPPER  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.25 

2.50 

EGGPLANT,  TOMATO, 

PEPPER,  transpl’ted 

1.50 

5.00 

9.00 

8.00 

SWEET  POTATO  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.00 

2.50 

BROCCOLI,  B. SPROUT 

.50 

1.50 

2.40 

1.50 

CELERY  . 

.50 

1.75 

3.00 

2.50 

Beet,  Parsley,  Lettuce.  Onion. 

Leek. 

Kohl 

Rabi,  Kale,  Endive.. 

.50 

1.75 

2.40 

1.75 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  SEWELL  N.  J. 

LOCATION — liarnsboro,  Gloucester  Co.,  90  miles 
below  Jersey  City.  Route  25  to  Camden  Airport, 
then  Route  45  via  Woodbury  to  Mantua,  then  2 
miles  to  Barnsboro.  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 


CDCPlAI  CHOICEST  VARIETIES  HAND  SELECTS 

ulbUlHk  Cabbage,  Onion,  Plants:  GOc— 1000,  lo.ooo— 
S5.  Choicest  varieties  Tomato,  Broccoli,  Erussell  Sprouts, 
Beet,  $1—1000,  5,000—84.  Peppers.  $1.50.  Properly  packed 
for  best  delivery.  RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS,  Franklin,  Va. 


3UMEW 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Plow  &  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Suburbanites, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
1065  33rd  Avc.  S.  L  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

Average  saving  50*.  Our  48-Page  FREE  CATALOG 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guaranteed. 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  -  Galesburg,  Illinois 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 


Prlee  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 

Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Sl.,N.Y, 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

TOUR  to  G1  acier 
Park  and  Cruise 

of  the 

GREAT  LAKES 

The  trip  of  a  thousand  thrills. 
August  7th  to  20th.  One  special 
low  cost  all-expense  rate  pays  for 
everything.  Personally  escorted 
no  travel  worries.  Free  illustra¬ 
ted  literature  gives  full  facts  .  .  . 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 


I  TOUR  DIRECTOR, 


Rural  New-Yorker 
j  333  VV.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

I  Please  mail  me  free  literature  about  the 
1936  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 


|  Name 


|  Address 


|^State  . 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ot 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  nkw- 
yoRKEU  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  Price  Rise  Banned 

ON  JUNE  14  Justice  S.  A.  Cotillo  continued  the 
temporary  injunction  restraining'  Commissioner 
Peter  G.  Ton  Eyck  and  Director  Kenneth  F.  Fee  of 
the  New  York  Milk  Control  Divison  from  enforcing 
their  order  raising  the  price  of  milk  sold  in  paper 
bottles  one  cent  a  quart  in  the  metropolitan  market. 
The  order  was  to  go  into  effect  June  1  and  raises 
the  price  from  11  to  12  cents  a  quart  to  consumers, 
and  from  9%  to  10%  cents  to  stores.  The  price  in 
glass  bottles  is  11  cents  with  a  three-cent  deposit 
for  the  first  bottle.  The  theory  of  the  court  was 
that  while  the  ultimate  result  might  be  to  benefit 
the  distributor,  the  immediate  consideration  was 
the  protection  of  the  consumer. 

The  court  also  held  that,  if  the  control  order  had 
no  relation  to  distribution  costs,  as  alleged  by  the 
plaintiff,  the  order  would  he  in  violation  of  Section 
258-M  of  the  control  law  which  declares  that  the 
price  fixed  shall  not  he  higher  than  is  necessary  to 
cover  costs  of  efficient  and  economic  distribution. 

If  the  pretense,  intrigue  and  trickery  were  driven 
out  of  the  milk  business  all  this  confusion  of  the 
people  and  of  the  courts  would  not  exist.  At  the 
behest  of  the  big  dealers  the  law  banned  the  sale  of 
loose  milk  to  people  who  wanted  to  save  from  three 
to  four  cents  a  quart  by  carrying  it  home  from  the 
stores.  Then  the  big  dealers  started  a  drive  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  trade  in  their  bottles  by  cutting  prices  to 
the  stores  and  cutting  prices  to  producers.  They 
put  all  the  blame  on  small  dealers  who,  instead  of 
going  out  of  business  as  they  were  expected  to  do, 
put  up  a  fight  to  hold  their  trade. 

Then  the  control  law  provided  that  the  independ¬ 
ent  dealers  must  pay  producers  and  charge  stores 
and  consumers  prices  fixed  by  the  control  board,  but 
left  the  Borden-League  combination  free  to  pay  their 
producers  what  they  liked.  Then  as  a  gesture  to  the 
former  loose  milk  consumers  the  law  provided  that 
the  price  to  them  might  be  one  cent  less. 

The  small  dealers  paid  producers  more  than  the 
trust  combination  paid  their  producers,  and  pros¬ 
pered.  After  failure  to  stop  them  in  the  courts,  Bor¬ 
den’s  organized  subsidiaries  and  got  a  license  from 
the  control  board  to  compete  with  the  small  dealers. 

Still  the  small  dealer  paid  producers  more  and 
charged  the  stores  less.  Then  it  is  alleged,  and  not 
denied,  that  Borden’s  gained  control  of  the  paper 
bottle  patents,  bought  out-of-State  milk  at  88%  cents 
per  100  pounds  less  than  the  control  price  and  cap¬ 
tured  the  chain  store  trade  by  lower  prices  and  re¬ 
bates  as  high  as  $15,000  in  one  check  to  one  of  the 
prominent  chains. 

Formerly  the  stores  handled  cans,  measured  out 
the  milk  and  sold  it  at  one  cent  a  quart  profit. 
Under  the  new  regime  they  got  from  two  to  four 
cents  for  handing  a  bottle  across  the  counter.  In 
20  years  the  cost  of  distribution  lias  increased  about 
100  per  cent,  and  the  farmer  gets  less. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  farmers  are  in  a  reunited 
drive  to  regain  control  of  their  own  dairy  business.? 

* 

JUNE  planting  of  potatoes  is  favored  by  many  in 
Ohio.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  tubers  do 
not  start  to  grow  until  after  the  heat  of  midsummer, 
so  there  is  no  check  in  growth  with  the  irregular 
shape  of  potatoes  resulting. 

We  all  know  that  the  cool  weather  of  September 
and  early  October  is  ideal  for  potato  growth,  so 
where  frost  is  not  expected  too  early,  late  planting 
is  undoubtedly  desirable. 


A  SURVEY  of  the  damage  to  fruits  in  Now  York 
State  has  been  made  by  the  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tistician.  The  injury  has  been  serious. 

In  general  the  tree  fruits  of  the  State  bloomed 
well  and  had  the  promise  of  good  yields,  until  the 
low  temperatures  about  the  middle  of  May  ruined 
many  of  the  blossoms  and  the  fruits  just  starting. 
The  damage  to  the  commercial  fruits  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  severe  through  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  Western  New  York  and  through  the  north¬ 
ern  apple  sections.  In  some  areas  many  of  the  non¬ 
commercial  fruits  were  entirely  ruined.  In  the  com¬ 
mercial  areas,  some  orchardists  lost  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  their  fruit  while  other  orchards  in  the  same 
vicinity  on  higher  elevations  or  otherwise  better  pro¬ 
tected  came  through  with  smaller  losses. 

Tent  caterpillars  have  been  especially  bad 
throughout  the  State  this  year,  worst  through  the 
non-commercial  areas  but  bad  through  several  of  the 
commercial  areas  where  many  orchards  have  been 
neglected  since  the  hard  freezes  about  the  middle 
of  May. 

The  condition  of  the  apples  in  the  State  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  only  12  per  cent  of  normal  compared  with 
75  last  year  and  77  per  cent  the  10-year  average  on 
June  1.  The  low  temperatures  about  the  middle  of 
May  are  largely  accountable  for  this  low  condition 
although  some  trees  are  still  showing  the  effect  of 
the  severe  weather  of  the  Winter  of  1933-1931. 

While  the  low  temperatures  during  May  injured 
many  of  the  newly  formed  and  forming  peaches  of 
the  State  many  of  them  were  also  uninjured,  leaving 
a  fair  production  on  some  of  the  trees.  Present  pros¬ 
pects  in  the  States  are  for  a  production  of  about 
000,000  bushels  compared  with  793,000  bushels  last 
year  and  the  five-year  average  of  1,617,000  bushels. 

The  condition  of  the  pear  crop  is  low,  being  re¬ 
ported  at  only  10  per  cent  of  normal  compared  with 
70  per  cent  last  June  and  the  10-year  average  of  71 
percent.  In  general  the  trees  bloomed  well  but  the 
low  temperature  injured  many  of  the  blossoms  that 
the  set  of  fruit  has  been  light.  The  present  outlook 
in  the  State  is  for  about  660,000  bushels  compared 
with  603.000  bushels  harvested  last  year  and  the  five- 
year  average  of  1,262,000  bushels. 

The  condition  of  the  United  States  apple  crop  on 
June  1  was  the  lowest  June  1  condition  since  1921. 
11  is  below  the  10-year  average  in  all  States  except 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Mississippi,  Utah  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Although  too  early  to  forecast  production 
present  indications  point  to  one  of  the  smallest  crops 
in  rerent  years.  In  most  cases  this  poor  prospect  is 
attributed  to  damage  from  low  temperatures  of  last 
IV  in  ter  and  Spring. 


* 

THESE  are  the  days  of  ‘•field  meetings”  for  the 
examination  of  growing  crops  in  truck,  garden¬ 
ing,.  fruit  plantations,  grass  and  pasture  lands,  live¬ 
stock,  poultry,  etc.  The  automobile  has  made  it 
possible  for  farmers  to-  go  long  distances  in  a  day, 
and  get  home  in  time  for  chores  and  supper,  and  it 
is  nothing  unusual  to  find  from  100  to  500  at  such 
gatherings. 

These  features  are  of  both  educational  and  social 
value.  Men  and  women  meet  each  other  on  the  com¬ 
mon  plane  of  growing  things,  and  what  is  more 
beautiful  to  look  at  or  interesting  to  talk  about,  and 
listen  to  as  the  plants  themselves  tell  their  stories 
of  life  and  experience.  It  pays  well  to  attend  any 
of  these  Summer  field  gatherings  when  possible.  You 
will  get  something  of  value  and  give  something 
worth  while  to  others. 


* 

THE  vine  borer  is  the  most  destructive  squash 
insect.  This  may  be  disputed  by  those  who  have 
been  pestered  by  squash  bugs.  They  can,  however, 
be  controlled  by  persistent  use  of  dusts.  We  have 
found  barium  fluosilicate,  sold  commercially  as  Du- 
tox,  effective  for  squash  and  cucumber  insects.  But 
when  one  has  a  struggle  with  the  vine  borer,  he  soon 
realizes  that  this  is  a  different  affair. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  digging  out 
the  borers  was  the  only  practical  plan.  That  works 
quite  well,  if  done  in  time,  but  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  borers  out  of  the  vines  by  destroying  the  eggs 
and  young  borers  before  they  get  to  work  with 
nicotine  sulphate.  One  ounce  of  Black  Leaf  10  to 
2%  gallons  of  water  is  a  suitable  strength,  and  it 
should  be  applied  with  high  pressure,  because  the 
contact  is  what  kills.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid 
near  the  base  of  the  plant,  so  the  spray  needs  to  be 
directed  to  that  part  particularly. 

In  the  North  the  adult  moths  are  most  numerous 
in  July,  so  that  is  the  time  to  do  the  spraying. 
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The  recreational  needs  of  the  rural  child  were  better 
met  25  years  ago  than  those  of  the  urban  child,  but  to¬ 
day  public  playgrounds,  improved  school  recreation,  pro¬ 
vision  for  Summer  outings,  group  activities,  and  so 
forth,  arc  bringing  to  urban  children  opportunities,  es¬ 
pecially  for  group  activity,  which  the  rural  child  does 
not  enjoy. 

THIS  hit  of  publicity  is  going  the  rounds.  It 
sounds  as  though  inspired  by  those  who  want  to 
“boss”  the  lives  of  country  children,  and  make  poli¬ 
tical  jobs  for  a  lot  of  supervisors  and  uplifters. 

The  statement  that  country  children  lack  play¬ 
grounds,  recreation  facilities,  opportunities  for  pic¬ 
nics,  etc.,  is  ridiculous,  as  all  familiar  with  country 
conditions  well  know.  All  nature  is  open  to  the 
country  child.  The  green  grass,  the  woodland,  the 
limpid  streams,  the  clear  air,  the  musical  hum  of 
Summer — myriad  bees,  wind  playing  on  the  leaves, 
etc. — what  have  city  playgrounds  to  offer  compared 
with  these  gifts  of  nature? 

But  the  city  playgrounds  have  no  monopoly  of  the 
so-called  modern  facilities,  such  as  swings,  teeter- 
boards,  vaulting  bars,  etc.  The  last  country  school 
we  saw  had  all  of  these  things  on  its  large  grounds 
and  plenty  of  room  for  the  made-up  games  school 
children  work  out  if  they  have  room  and  opportunity. 

* 

I  would  like  to  know  what  effect  the  application  of 
wood  ashes  has  on  potatoes,  and  why?  h.  w.  w. 
New  Hampshire. 

WOOD  ashes  contain  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash,  which  are  excellent  for  the  potatoes,  hut 
they  also  contain  25  per  cent  or  more  of  lime,  which 
increases  the  scab  disease  on  potatoes.  The  germ 
causing  scab  is  more  active  in  alkaline  than  acid  soil, 
hence  any  form  of  lime  is  not  considered  good  to  put 
on  potatoes.  In  soil  where  there  is  none  of  this  scab 
infection,  there  would  lie  no  scab,  regardless  of  how 
much  lime  was  used,  provided  the  seed  potatoes 
were  free  from  scab  germs.  These  are  conditions 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  about,  however,  so  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  we  treat  the  seed  with  something  to  kill  scab 
and  keep  lime  and  stable  manure,  which  is  alkaline, 
from  potato  ground. 

* 


“That  rain  was  worth  a  million  dollars  to  Long 
Island  farmers.” 

THIS  statement  from  the  Island  may  easily  be 
true,  and  the  same  report  comes  from  the  New 
Jersey  trucking  sections.  Some  gardeners  have  over¬ 
head  sprinklers,  but  the  majority  have  to  depend 
on  rain. 

Years  ago,  when  stable  manure  was  plentiful  our 
light  lands  in  the  East  where  intensive  gardening 
was  carried  on,  suffered  much  less  from  prolonged 
drought.  The  ground  was  kept  full  of  the  rotted 
manure,  which,  like  a  sponge,  held  the  moisture, 
giving  it  off  to  plant  roots  as  needed.  We  have  dug 
down  into  such  soil  a  foot  and  found  this  mass  of 
excellent  humus.  Now  there  is  but  little  manure. 
Green  crops  turned  under  help,  but  this  practice  is 
likely  to  be  neglected  where  one  needs  to  keep  all  oi 
the  land  in  production  all  of  the  time.  Yes,  drought 
is  a  problem,  and  evidently  we  shall  have  to  prac¬ 
tice  green  manuring  more  persistently  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  safe  in  average  years. 


* 

THERE  are  ill  Pennsylvania  32  wool  producers’ 
associations,  which  market  for  their  members 
about  800, 000  pounds  of  wool.  Undoubtedly  these 
wool  pools  have  done  much  to  stabilize  the  price 
and  improve  the  preparation  of  wool  for  market. 

An  otherwise  good  lleece  may  be  considerably  dis¬ 
counted  in  price  by  careless  doing  up,  leaving  in 
chaff,  straw  and  tag  locks,  and  the  use  of  rough 
twine,  the  fibers  of  which  break  off  and  remain  in 
the  wool.  Such  impurities  cannot  l>e  got  out  and  the 
wool,  though  scoured  and  cleaned  as  carefully  as  pos¬ 
sible,  is  never  suitable  for  high  quality  goods.  Some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  with  the  tag  locks  of  wool  if  they 
ure  not  too  dirty,  but  they  should  he  kept  separate 
and  sold  for  what  they  are  instead  of  being  mixed 
with  the  good  wool. 


Brevities 

“Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth ;  keep  the 
door  of  my  lips.” 

“It  rained  in  the  night.”  How  good  that  bit  of  news 
sounds  after  a  long  dry  spell. 

Manure  and  fertilizer  are  useful,  but  never  put  them 
in  direct  contact  with  plant  roots. 

Some  farmers  find  profit  in  keeping  Summer  board¬ 
ers — but  not  the  cow  that  thinks  herself  a  guest. 

Horse  breeding  is  a  growing  industry  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  There  are  311  licensed  stallions  in  the  State. 

^  No,  do  not  let  turkeys  and  chickens  run  together. 
The  turkeys  will  be  practically  sure  to  pick  up  the 
blackhead  germs  on  poultry  runs. 

The  1936  wheat  crop  of  China  is  expected  to  be 
about  792, 000, (XX)  bushels.  This  is  about  an  average 
yield,  but  72,000,000  bushels  more  than  last  year. 
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The  Milk  Drive 

ROUPS  of  dairymen  from  27  dairy  counties  of 
New  York  State  assembled  at  Utica  on  June 
i;;,  and  organized  a  State  drive  to  elect  members  of 
t  lie  State  Legislature  and  a  Governor  who  would 
agree  to  work  for  and  vote  for  legislation  to  reunite 
all  dairymen  and  dairy  groups  in  a  single  system  for 
the  sale  of  milk  under  the  control  of  dairymen  them¬ 
selves.  The  movement  is  intended  to  back  up  and 
support  the  friends  of  dairy  farmers  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  who  heretofore  have  not  had  sufficient  active 
support  from  their  dairy  constituents. 

A  voluntary  committee  was  appointed  for  each  of 
23  counties  to  register  members  in  these  counties 
at  that  time.  Other  counties  are  being  organized. 
The  cross-section  vote  was  taken  in  22  of  these  coun¬ 
ties  last  November  and  5,000  members  were  regis¬ 
tered.  In  addition  every  member  pledges  himself 
and  herself  to  help  increase  the  membership.  The 
simple  membership  application  reads  as  follows : 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  will 
vote  this  year  only  for  candidates  for  Senator  and  As¬ 
semblymen.  and  Governor,  who  pledge  themselves  to 
support  and  vote  for  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  as  approved 
by  the  Milk  Committee. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  is  indicated  in  the 
following  resolutions  which  were  adopted  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  : 

Resolved.  That  the  Milk  Committee  here  and  now 
start  a  milk  drive  to  elect  this  year  members  of  the 
Legislature  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  support  and 
vote  for  Legislators  who  will  give  farmers  a  legal  milk 
marketing  system  complying  with  the  principles  adopted 
by  this  Committee,  uniting  all  milk  producer  organiza¬ 
tions.  now  or  hereafter  incorporated  in  this  State,  un¬ 
der  one  head  to  market  and  sell  their  own  milk  collec¬ 
tively  for  themselves. 

Resolved.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County 
Committees  to  interview  the  county  leaders  of  both 
political  parties  and  request  that  no  candidate  for  Sen¬ 
ate  or  Assembly  be  nominated  until  he  has  unequivo¬ 
cally  pledged  himself  to  work  for  and  vote  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  charter,  interview  Legislators  seeking  a  nomina¬ 
tion  in  the  county,  whether  new  or  continued,  to 
solicit  formal  pledges  from  all  candidates.  Where  both 
aspirants  are  unpledged,  the  committee  may  conclude 
to  nominate  a  candidate  qualified  for  the  support  of 
dairymen.  Where  the  contest  is  between  a  pledged  can¬ 
didate  and  one  unpledged,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  and  its  members  to  do  everything  possible  to 
further  the  election  of  the  friendly  candidate,  even 
though  the  opponent  be  a  personal  and  partisan  friend. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  Milk  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  County  Committees  be  and  hereby 
are  designated  as  a  special  legislative  committee  to 
interview  candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  solicit  their  pledges  for  the  support  of 
the  dairy  legislation,  outlined  and  approved  by  this 
committee  and  in  the  event  of  a  divided  allegiance  to 
pledge  the  support  of  the  members  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  candidate  who  pledges  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  of  the  legislative  principles  and  bills  adopted  by 
this  committee. 

The  following  County  Representatives  were  elected 
b\  their  respective  groups: 

Broome. — E.  McKinney,  Binghamton;  A.  L.  Dann, 
R.  D.  2.  Ilarpersville. 

Cayuga. — J.  Milton  Harvey,  Lena  F.  Harvey,  R.  D. 
4.  Auburn. 

Chautauqua. — J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman. 

Chenango. — August  Maltzan,  Sherburne. 

Delaware. — C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek. 

Dutchess. — Thomas  It.  Hazzard,  Millbrook. 

Erie. — C.  -W.  Newton,  933  Gerrans  Bldg.,  Buffalo. 

Fulton. — Clarence  A.  Joslin,  It.  D.  4.  Amsterdam. 

Genesee. — A.  C.  Pilger,  Box  2G7,  Batavia. 

Herkimer. — S.  A.  Piseck,  Newport. 

Jefferson. — C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams. 

Lewis. — Joshua  Tucker,  Carthage;  Edward  Marino, 
It.  D.  2,  Lowville. 

Madison. — T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison. 

Montgomery. — E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonville. 

Nassau. — Frank  K.  Kent,  Hempstead. 

Oneida. — Eugene  W.  Traxel,  Ava  :  Robert  I,.  Bryant, 
Bridgewater. 

Onondaga. — Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville. 

Oswego. — R.  E.  Turner,  It.  D.  1,  Oswego. 

Putnam, — William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster. 

Suffolk.— F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport. 

Ulster. — Aaron  Bell,  Accord. 

Washington. — Carl  Hansen,  Star  Route.  Cossayuna. 


The  Move  From  City  to  Farm 

HE  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  has  just  released  some 
interesting  figures  on  the  farm  population  of 
this  country  as  of  January  1,  1935. 

The  ‘‘back  to  the  farm”  movement  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  Northeastern  States.  The  1930 
farm  population  of  New  York  State  was  719,929  and 
as-  of  January  1,  1935,  this  number  had  increased  to 
7S4.483,  a  rise  of  64,554  in  the  five-year  period. 
Pennsylvania  figures  reveal  a  gain  of  11S.388  be¬ 
tween  1930  and  1935,  there  having  been  856,694  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  in  1930  and  975,082  in  1935.  New 
Jersey’s  1935  total  was  144,368  compared  with  131,- 
h96  in  1930.  For  Connecticut  the  farm  total  in  1930 
uas  86,770  and  in  1935,  143,157;  for  Massachusetts, 
in  1930,  123,255,  and  in  1935,  163,219. 


A  similar  increase  was  likewise  noted  in  all  of 
the  other  New  England  States ;  Maine,  1935 — 184,- 
697,  1930—170,995 ;  New  Hampshire,  1935 — 76,007, 
1930—62,850;  Vermont,  1935—122,655,  1930—112,904; 
Rhode  Island,  1935—21,751,  1930—16,477. 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  during  this  five- 
year  period  the  thousands  employed  in  factories, 
mines  and  other  industries  either  returned  to  the 
farms  which  they  had  left  years  before  or  purchased 
farm  properties  for  the  first  time  in  an  attempt  to 
fight  the  depression  that  was  prevalent  in  all  urban 
areas.  Those  who  have  returned  to  their  heritage 
no  doubt  already  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  their 
move.  The  greater  and  more  satisfying  results,  how¬ 
ever,  will  probably  be  enjoyed  by  the  newcomers  to 
the  farm ;  those  who  for  the  first  time,  are  working 
by  themselves  and  for  themselves,  and  are  experi¬ 
encing  that  sense  of  self-reliance  and  independence 
so  characteristic  of  the  American  farmer. 


Milk  Drive  Notes 

Chautauqua  County  sent  the  first  list  of  members 
on  June  15  with  23  names  from  one  plant. 

Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  the  noted  champion  of 
Northern  New  York  dairymen,  was  the  first  member 
of  the  Legislature  to  approve  the  drive. 

Assemblyman  Fred  Young  of  Lewis  County  at¬ 
tended  the  Utica  meeting  and  pledged  his  support. 

Suffolk  County  sent  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
delegations.  Nassau  has  also  registered  members. 
Long  Island  is  on  the  job. 

I  have  read  your  stimulating  article  on  page  525 
outlining  the  first  annual  Milk  Drive  and  I  consider 
it  a  “declai'ation  of  independence”  for  the  dairy 
farmers.  If  that  plan  is  followed  it  will  mean  “co¬ 
operative  independence”  and  that  is  necessary  if  the 
farmer  is  to  survive  axxd  live.  j.  g.  c. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  purpose  and  plan  of 
your  milk  drive.  The  control  must  be  given  back  to 
the  producers  of  milk.  The  plan  should  receive  the 
hearty  support  of  every  dairy  farmer  everywhere. 

New  York.  jos.  f.  driscoix. 

The  purposes  of  the  milk  drive  are  sound  anti 
compelling.  I  congratulate  New  York  farmers  on 
the  initiation  of  this  great  movement. 

New  York.  akthur  m.  wickwiee. 

Manager  Francis  C.  Waite  of  the  Capital  District 
Co-operative  Market  at  Menands,  N.  Y„  encouraged 
the  dairy  drive  at  meeting  in  Utica  with  a  message 
of  good  wishes  and  promise  of  co-operation. 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 
May  are  as  follows: 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc.,  at  farm . $1.66 

Conesus  Milk  Producers  Co-op.  Assn .  1.565 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.32 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc .  1.58 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.5712 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn..  Inc....  1.55 
Unity  Co-op  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc .  2.266 


Cost  of  Government 

Our  government  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  investigating  agricultural  conditions,  maintain¬ 
ing  elaborate  statistical  and  other  departments,  etc. 
Who  has  been  benefited  beyond  the  thousands  who  hold 
high  salaried  positions  in  the  departments? 

Our  government  has  also  spent  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  killing  cattle  and  hogs  and  plowing  under 
and  destroying  crops,  contrary  to  every  economic  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  as  impossible  to  improve  an  economic  condi¬ 
tion  through  ruthless  waste  as  it  is  to  borrow  yourself 
out  of  debt.  There  is  a  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends. 

If  a  part  of  this  enei'gy  might  be  spent  in  educating 
the  general  public  on  the  cost  of  production  of  food 
stuffs,  that  the  people  who  produce,  work  nearly  twice 
the  average  work  hours  of  all  other  lines  of  business, 
that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  them  have  no  light  except 
the  old  kei’osexxe  lamp,  no  bathrooms,  no  radio  and  that 
al  lother  lines  of  merchandise  is  much  higher  than  it 
was  20  years  ago,  they  might  not  so  rebel  at  paying  the 
farmer  a  living  price  for  his  products,  practically  all, 
if  not  all.  New  York  newspapers  sold  for  a  penny  20 
years  ago ;  they  are  now  two  and  three  cents  and  I  do 
not  recall  any  protest  from  the  public  and  I  venture 
there  are  more  papers  sold  now  than  then. 

In  addition  to  educating  the  public  to  the  farmers 
condition  and  needs,  there  is  room  for  a  great  piece  of 
work  to  be  done  by  some  organizatioix  and  that  is  to 
equitably  adjust  the  great  spread  between  what  the 
producer  gets  and  the  consumer  pays  for  food  stuffs. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  prices 
paid  to  fanners  for  his  products  are  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  average  price  from  1910  to  1914,  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  is  160  per  cent. 

Whoever  can  break  up  this  racket  and  in  its  stead 
organize  a  system  of  delivering  to  the  consumer  the 
fanner’s  products  with  only  a  legitimate  handling  charge 
and  profit  will  have  done  more  for  the  farmer  as  well 
as  the  general  public  than  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
last  few  years  of  efforts  and  the  expenditure  of  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  farmer. 

New  York, 


A  Dairyman  For  the  Senate 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  Senator  Fearon 
will  be  a  candidate  for  and  our  next  Governor.  This 
will  leave  a  vacancy  in  Onondaga  County  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  At  the  dairy  drive  meeting  in  Utica  Saturday, 
one  of  my  friends  in.  a  small  group  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  put  a  dairy  farmer  in 
the  Senate.  He  mentioned  Frank  N.  Decker.  What 
do  you  think  ?  c.  d. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

E  THINK  the  suggestion  is  good.  Frank 
Decker  is  senatorial  timber.  He  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  dairyman,  a  successful  breeder  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  lawyer.  Mr.  Decker  is  also  a  public  spirited 
citizen.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  Milk  Committee  to  re¬ 
unite  all  dairymen  and  to  regain  control  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  sale  of  milk.  We  should  have  some  real 
farmers  in  the  Senate. 


Countrywide  Market  Situation 

Sales  from  northern  farms  in  early  Summer  are 
mostly  milk,  eggs  and  a  little  early  garden  stuff,  beside 
what  remains  of  old  crop  potatoes  and  apples.  The 
South  is  passing  through  the  height  of  its  produce 
•shipping  season,  but  main  market  time  for  melons,  can¬ 
taloupes  and  peaches  is  still  to  come. 

Market  prospects  were  changed  considerably  by  the 
drought  through  May  and  early  June  in  so  many  large 
producing  sections.  Early  outlook  was  for  heavier  pro¬ 
duction  and  lower  prices.  Now  it  is  not  so  certain. 
The  drought  lessened  milk  production  and  gave  some 
support  to  a  falling  dairy  market.  It  threatened  the 
crop  of  Spring  wheat  and  lifted  the  trend  of  grain 
prices  for  awhile,  also  raising  the  cost  of  feeds  a  little. 
Cotton  markets  strengthened.  Tobacco  setting  was 
hindered,  and  there  is  much  less  danger  of  southern 
overproduction  in  that  line.  If  there  is  more  drought 
during  the  Summer’,  the  hay  and  fodder  supply  will 
feel  it.  If  crops  are  lighter  than  expected,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  demand  for  farm  produce  keeps  on  gaining,  the 
price  outlook  should  be  fairly  good. 

The  big  feature  of  the  eai’ly  June  produce  market 
was  the  further  rise  in  potato  prices.  Maine  shippers 
were  selling  good  sacked  stock  at  about  $4  per  100 
pounds.  ^  It  seemed  like  a  dx-eam,  after  three  or  four 
years  of  poor  pi-ices.  Not  many  southern  new  crop 
sections  were  doing  better  than  that.  It  was  a  time 
of  light  supply  before  the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
crops  came  along,  and  potato  shipments  were  only  600 
cars  a  day.  Maine  was  shipping  at  the  rate  of  about 
•>0  ears,  but  these  were  enough  to  bring  about  $150,000 
a  day  into  the  potato  country. 

A  photograph  at  hand  shows  the  streets  of  one  of 
the  Aroostook  County  market  centers  crowded  with 
cars  and  with  busy  folks  l’ushing  about  on  foot.  In 
another  picture  taken  there  a  year  ago  only  two  cars 
were  in  sight.  It  makes  a  big  difference  up  that  way 
when  potatoes  move  up  from  30  cents  to  $2.75  per  100 
pounds.  Southern  growers,  too,  have  had  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  season  for  potatoes.  It  was  mostly  a  rather  ligh. 
crop,  but  good  prices  somewhere  near  the  level  paid  in 
northern  potato  sections. 

The  laying  season  has  passed  its  height  with  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  lowest  prices  of  early  Spring.  It  looks  as 
if  the  next  main  turn  of  the  market  would  be  upward 
because  there  is  still  some  storage  buying  to  be  done. 

The  egg  output  for  May  was  unusually  heavy,  making- 
up  for  the  slow  start  in  early  Spring.  Fortunately,  the 
fairly  good  consuming  demand,  together  with  storage 
operations  and  Federal  relief  purchases  took  up  the 
slack  and  the  prospect  is  fairly  good  for  the  Summer 
and  Fall  months.  Prices  of  eggs  are  about  the  same  as 
a  year  ago.  but  profits  are  better’,  with  feeds  20  per¬ 
cent  lower  this  year.  A  feature  of  the  egg  storage  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  large  increase  of  frozen  eggs  in  bulk.  These 
are  used  by  bakers  and  candy  makers  and  tend  to  les¬ 
sen  the  demand  for  eggs  stored  in  the  shell.  Reports 
from  egg-breaking  and  packing  plants  show  an  increase 
of  about  one-seventh  in  quantities  of  eggs  broken  and 
packed  so  far  this  year. 

Early  signs  indicated  heavy  corning  supplies  of  mar¬ 
ket  poultry.  The  Spring  hatch  was  large  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  breeding  stock  active.  This  means  not  only 
more  young  birds  raised,  but  also  heavy  marketing  of 
old  cocks  and  torn  turkeys  after  the  hatching  season. 
Prices  of  most  lines  of  poultry  are  a  little  lower  than 
last  season;  this  is  in  line  with  lower  price  for  pork 
and  beef.  Light  storage  holding  of  poultry  helped  steady 
the  situation  for  freslr-killed  receipts. 

Butter  as  well  as  eggs  showed  large  increases  in  pro¬ 
duction  in  May  after  the  unfavorable  start  of  the  early 
Spring  months.  Storage  holdings  are  light  and  storage 
buying  will  help  to  take  care  of  the  heavy  June  produc¬ 
tion  in  sight.  Butter  and  cheese  prices  are  about  the 
same  as  a  year  ago  and  are  expected  to  hold  their  own 
as  compared  with  last  year.  Consuming  demand  is 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  for  butter,  and  trade  is 
more  active  this  year  for  cheese  and  canned  milk. 

The  apple  season  is  closing  without  much  change 
Some  apples  were  selling  as  low  as  35  cents  a  bushel  at 
the  end  of  May,  and  some  few  at  $2,  but  most  of  them 
not  very  far  from  $1.  The  general  run  of  prices  was 
about  one-third  lower  than  last  season.  Northern  fruit¬ 
growers  are  trying  to  size  up  the  effect  of  May  frosts, 
but  they  agree  only  that  the  injury  was  uneven  but 
quite  severe  in  some  districts.  Strawberries  so  far  are 
a  short,  rather  poor  crop,  but  the  higher  prices  paid 
for  good  berries  helped  the  situation. 

Fruit-growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  stolen  an¬ 
other  march  oir  eastern  producers.  They  have  brought 
the  pear  crop  along  until  it  is  one  of  the  region's  big- 
market  features.  California,  Oregon  and  Washington 
now  ship  two-thirds  of  all  the  market  pears.  Exports 
of  pears,  fresh  canned  or  dried  from  that  region,  ac¬ 
count  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  crop  of  pears. 
California  is  strong  on  the  Bartlett  and  has  a  long  sea¬ 
son  with  help  of  canneries  and  cold  storage.  The 
Northwest  goes  in  for  later  kinds  and  keeps  the  Anjou, 
Bose,  Nelis  and  Easter  varieties  on  the  market  until* 
along  into  June.  Western  pears  have  a  good  foreign 
demand,  taking  about  $10,000,000  worth  of  pears,  in¬ 
cluding  canned  and  dried  fruit.  These  meet  less  com¬ 
petition  than  apples.  Probably  the  Eastern  growers 
will  get  the  idea  and  go  after  more  of  the  fancy  pear 
trade  as  they  did  with  the  apple  business.  But  west¬ 
ern  growers  have  been  given  a  long  start  and  they  may 
hold  it  just  as  the  eastern  growers  have  done  thus  far 
with  the  cranberry  and  cultivated  blueberries,  u.  u.  F. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Molasses  Feeds  and  Mixtures 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Some  feeding  problems  and  questions 
are  often  as  elusive  as  trying  to  fill  one’s 
pockets  with  fog  on  a  foggy  night.  Very 
few  questions  relative  to  feeding  farm 
animals  can  be  answered  definitely  with  a 
yes  or  no.  There  are  always  so  many 
contributing  and  influencing  factors 
which  enter  into  the  various  problems  to 
change  or  influence  possible  results. 

Availability  is  frequently  the  one  most 
probable  single  important  item  in  prac¬ 
tical  feeding  of  farm  animals,  because  it 
usually  exerts  the  greatest  contributing 
influence  on  economy  of  gain  or  produc¬ 
tion.  The  correlation  between  such  econ¬ 
omy  and  possible  profit  is  not  always  in 
favor  of  maximum  use  of  available  feeds, 
but  usually  such  is  the  case. 

Within  certain  limits  the  value  of  any 
feed  depends  on  the  need  for  it.  With 
protein  starved  animals  a  limited  amount 
of  digestible  crude  protein  might  be  worth 
many  times  its  ordinary  feed  value  in 
rations  where  sufficient  amounts  were 
used  to  meet  normal  requirements. 

Good  Old  Molasses 

In  sugar  beet  and  cane  sections  the 
low  price  of  molasses,  due  to  its  avail¬ 
ability,  makes  its  use  as  a  stock  feed  of 
particular  importance  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  economy  of  production  of  meat, 
milk  and  wool. 

In  every  department  of  literature  there 
is  usually  one  outstanding  classic  which 
is  recognized  as  being  the  last  word  in  its 
particular  field.  ‘‘Feeds  and  Feeding  by 
F.  B.  Morrison,  in  its  recently  published 
twentieth  edition,  is  in  my  opinion,  such 
a  classic  in  the  realm  of  animal  nutri¬ 
tion.  During  the  past  several  years  I 
have  personally  visited  most  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  experiment  stations  in  the  United 
States,  and  have  been  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  various  tests  relative  to  mo¬ 
lasses  feeding  with  the  different  groups  of 
livestock.  An  analysis  of  average  results 
of  all  available  reports  as  published  in 
the  book  mentioned  was  therefore  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  me.  In  his  discussion  of 
cane  molasses  Morrison  states  in  part : 
“Cane  molasses  is  very  palatable  and 
much  relished  by  stock.  It  also  has  a 
mild  laxative  effect  that  is  beneficial  wThen 
the  other  feeds  in  the  ration  are  consti¬ 
pating.  The  molasses  of  the  usual  grade 
contains  55  per  cent  or  more  of  sugars, 
which  are  the  only  important  organic 
nutrients.  Cane  molasses  has  only  2.8 
per  cent  protein,  on  the  average,  and  this 
consists  largely  of  compounds  having  low 
nutritive  value.  When  large  amounts  of 
molasses  are  fed,  it  is  therefore  especially 
important  that  sufficient  protein  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  rest  of  the  ration. 

Cane  molasses  contains  an  average  of 
25.9  per  cent  water  and  supplies  only 
56.6  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
per  100  pounds,  which  is  only  about  70 
per  cent  as  much  as  is  furnished  by  corn 
grain.  Cane  molasses  weighs  about  11.7 
pounds  per  gallon,  and  therefore  approxi¬ 
mately  171  gallons  make  a  ton. 

Molasses  has  its  highest  value  per 
pound  when  its  palatable  nature  is  util¬ 
ized  to  induce  stock  to  eat  roughage  with 
less  waste  of  the  stems  and  coarser  parts 
that  there  would  be  otherwise.  It  is  often 
diluted  with  one  to  two  parts  of  water 
and  sprinkled  over  poor-quality  hay  or 
other  roughage  of  rather  low  palatability. 
The  animals  will  then  consume  a  greater 
amount  of  such  roughage  and  there  will 
be  less  waste.  When  thus  fed,  molasses 
may  be  worth  fully  as  much  or  even  more 
than  corn  or  other  grain.” 

In  his  general  discussion  of  beet  mo¬ 
lasses  the  author  states  further :  “Beet 


molasses  resembles  cane  molasses  in  con¬ 
tent  of  nutrients  and  has  fully  as  high  a 
feeding  value  per  ton  when  properly  used. 
However,  it  is  much  more  laxative  than 
cane  molasses,  on  account  of  the  high  con¬ 
tent  of  certain  alkaline  salts  and  other 
laxative  substances.  Therefore,  stock 
should  be  accustomed  to  beet  molasses 
gradually,  and  the  amounts  fed  be  strictly 
limited. 

The  maximum  amounts  of  beet  molas¬ 
ses  advised  by  various  authorities  for 
animals  accustomed  to  the  feed  are  as 
follows,  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight : 
Driving  horses,  2.5  lbs.  up  to  4  lbs.  or 
even  more  for  draft  horses;  dairy  cows 
2.5  to  3  lbs. ;  fattening  cattle,  4  to  8 
lbs.;  fattening  sheep,  3  to  5  lbs.;  and  fat¬ 


tening  swine,  5  to  10  lbs.  Breeding  ani¬ 
mals  should  be  given  smaller  allowances 
than  those  being  fattened,  and  the  amount 
should  be  materially  reduced  six  weeks 
before  delivery.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  sugges¬ 
tive  levels  of  feeding  are  based  on  a  1,000- 
pound  live  weight  basis.  In  other  words 
an  80  pound  fattening  lamb  should  re¬ 
ceive  not  over  one-fourth  pound  daily 
feed  of  molasses,  and  this  after  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  it  gradually,  and  when  on 
full  feed. 

Molasses  Fed  Steers 

My  old  friend  Paul  Gerlaugh,  Director 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  has  fed 
molasses  to  more  steers  in  all  kinds  of 
combination  and  to  all  classes,  ages  and 
groups  of  steers,  than  any  one  else  I 
know.  Their  results  generally  agree  with 
that  obtained  at  other  stations.  They 
obtained  best  results  when  lower  rather 
than  higher  amounts  of  molasses  was  fed. 
Equally  good  results  were  obtained  with 
either  cane  or  beet  molasses. 

In  summarizing  results  of  12  tests  of 
southern  trials  writh  beef  cattle  fed  cane 
molasses,  plus  using  only  cottonseed  meal, 
with  silage  or  hay  for  roughage,  Morri¬ 
son  states  in  part :  “The  molasses-fed  cat¬ 
tle,  which  were  given  3.5  pounds  molas¬ 
ses  per  head  daily,  gained  an  average  of 
1.99  pounds  in  comparison  with  1.81  for 
the  cattle  receiving  no  molasses. 

In  these  experiments  100  pounds  mo¬ 
lasses  replaced  an  average  of  20  pounds 
cottonseed  meal  plus  88  pounds  of  hay  and 
79  pounds  of  silage,  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rate  of  gain.  From  these 
data  the  value  of  molasses  with  feeds  at 
local  prices  can  readily  be  estimated.  The 


molasses  was  diluted  and  poured  over  the 
cottonseed  meal  or  silage  in  these  trials, 
and  not  over  hay.  Perhaps  molasses 
would  have  had  an  even  higher  value  if  it 
had  been  used  to  induce  the  steers  to -eat 
more  hay  or  coarse  dry  roughage.” 

Let  us  see  how  this  figures  out  with 
average  May,  1936,  prices  of  the  cattle 
and  feeds  in  question.  With  41  per  cent 
cottonseed  meal  at  $34  per  ton,  hay  at 
$10,  silage  at  $5,  and  fat  steers  at  $9 
per  ewt.,  the  replacement  money  value 
of  the  cottonseed  meal  would  be  34  cents, 
hay  44  cents  and  silage  a  little  less  than 
20  cents  per  cwt.  of  fed  molasses.  If  3.5 
pounds  of  molasses  produced  an  addi¬ 
tional  gain,  which  at  9  cents  per  pound 
was  worth  about  45  cents.  The  feed 


value  as  used  was  then  $1.43  per  cwt. 
or  $28.60  per  ton. 

'When  I  was  last  at  the  Louisiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  they  were  feeding  black 
strap  molasses  at  the  rate  of  a  little  less 
than  two  pounds  per  head  daily,  as  a 
supplement  to  ear  corn-hay,  and  an  ear 
corn-liay-silage  ration,  to  yearling  steers. 
Dowell's  report  of  the  test  as  of  March 
20,  1931,  figures  the  molasses  on  a  re¬ 
placement  basis  as  worth  12.83  cents  per 
gallon  or  $21.94  per  ton.  The  cost  of  the 
feeds  used  was :  corn  $1,118  per  cwt ;  mo¬ 
lasses  $15.38  per  ton ;  cottonseed  meal 
$30  per-  ton ;  silage  $5 ;  and  hay  $10  per 
ton.  Therefore,  at  the  price  quoted,  mo¬ 
lasses  was  an  economical  and  profitable 
feed  as  used  at  the  fed  levels. 

Molasses  for  Dairy  Cows 

Again  quoting  Morrison's  latest  sum¬ 
mary  reports  in  part,  he  states :  “In  two 
Wisconsin  trials  when  10  per  cent  of  cane 
molasses  was  incorporated  in  a  mixture 
of  palatable  concentrates,  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was  practically  the  same  as  on 
the  concentrate  mixture  without  molasses. 
In  these  trials  the  molasses  was  worth 
89  per  cent  as  much  per  pound  as  ground 
corn.” 

"To  induce  cows  on  official  test  to  con¬ 
sume  more  feed,  molasses  is  frequently 
added  to  their  ration,  often  being  added 
to  water  in  which  dried  beet  pulp  is 
soaked.  In  trials  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  with  cows  heavily  fed 
on  official  test,  molasses  thus  added  to  a 
good  ration  containing  corn  silage  and 
legume  hay  slightly  increased  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  feed  and  the  production  of 
milk.  Except  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
value  of  the  increased  records,  the  feeding 
of  molasses  was  not  economical.” 


“In  sugar-cane  growing  sections  cane 
molasses  and  in  the  West  beet  molasses 
are  often  economical  substitutes  for  part 
of  the  grain  in  feeding  dairy  cows.  It 
was  found  in  Hawaiian  experiments  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  seven  years  that  when 
properly  supplemented  with  protein-rich 
feeds,  cane  molasses  could  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  substituted  for  one-quarter  of  the 
concentrates  usually  fed  dairy  cows. 
Though  some  Hawaiian  dairymen  believed 
that  the  continued  feeding  of  considerable 
amounts  of  molasses  would  impair  the 
breeding  efficiency  of  the  cows,  there  was 
no  such  effect.” 

“Cane  molasses,  or  black-strap  molasses, 
which  is  often  a  cheap  feed  in  the  South! 
is  apt  to  produce  scours,  if  young  calves 
are  allowed  all  the  molasses  they  will  eat. 
However,  in  Louisiana  trials  it  was  found 
that  if  calves  were  fed  one  to  two  ounces 
of  molasses,  along  with  concentrates,  at 
the  start  and  the  amount  of  molasses  was 
then  increased  only  about  two  ounces  per 
head  daily  each  week,  there  was  no  trou¬ 
ble  from  scouring.  At  the  end  of  21  weeks 
the  calves  were  safely  fed  two  pounds  of 
molasses  a  head  daily  with  an  equal 
weight  of  concentrates.” 

Sheep 

In  a  1933  report  from  the  Inidana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Claude  Harper  found 
from  tests  that  when  .15  pound  of  cane 
molasses  was  used  as  a  supplement  to  a 
ration  of  shelled  corn,  cottonseed  meal, 
clover  hay  and  corn  silage  it  had  a  feed¬ 
ing  value  about  equal  to  corn,  used  in 
the  amount  mentioned,  for  fattening 
lambs. 

In  visiting  lamb  feeding  establishments 
in  the  West  I  found  that  where  molasses 
was  fed.  most  feeders  favored  using  not 
over  one-half  pound  per  head  daily  as  a 
substitute  for  part  of  the  grain.  It  was 
mixed  with  cut  or  chopped  hay  or  straw 
or  with  the  concentrates  and  fed  in  a 
trough.  If  carelessly  fed  or  handled  and 
sheep  or  lambs  get  molasses  smeared 
through  their  fleece,  it  is  quite  a  mess. 

Morrison  states:  “In  15  trials  lambs 
fed  an  average  of  .38  pound  beet  molasses 
a  day  in  addition  to  grain  and  Alfalfa 
hay,  with  or  without  linseed  meal  and 
corn  silage,  gained  .34  pound  per  head 
daily,  in  comparison  with  .32  pound  for 
others  which  received  a  full  feed  of  grain, 
but  no  molasses.  Each  100  pounds  of 
molasses  saved  58  pounds  of  grain,  one 
pound  of  linseed  meal,  45  pounds  of  hay 
and  five  pounds  of  silage.  With  feeds  at 
usual  prices,  100  pounds  of  beet  molasses 
were  equal  in  value  to  about  84  pounds  of 
grain,  not  considering  the  slight  advant¬ 
age  in  rate  of  gain  for  the  molasses-  fed 
lambs.” 

Hogs 

During  my  last  trip  through  the  South 
I  found  several  places  where  they  fed  con¬ 
siderable  more  molasses  to  hogs  than  is 
generally  recommended  or  usqd  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  The  southern 
hogs  have  no  doubt  in  many  cases  been 
accustomed  to  its  use  on  the  old  basis  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is  again  the 
old  question  of  availability.  They  have 
the  hogs,  the  molasses  and  the  cottonseed 
meal,  and  they  just  naturally  use  these 
feeds,  because  they  are  cheap  and  avail¬ 
able. 

Experiments  at  the  stations  indicate 
that  molasses,  if  used  for  hogs  and  mixed 
with  the  grain  ration,  produces  best  re¬ 
sults  if  fed  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  ration,  and  that  its  feed  value 
if  so  used  is  worth  approximately  that  of 
barley. 


Wallace  and  Howard  Appleton ,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  find  breeding  ewes  of  this 
tune  to  be  a  good  investment.  They  are  prolific  and  heavy  milkers. 


These  Shorthorn  steers,  which  graded  as  “ inferior ”  at  the  beginning  of  the  feeding 
period,  made  profitable  gains  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  in  a  market  grade 

and  class  feeding  experiment. 


A  nice  team  of  Percherons  purchased  from  the  West;  owned  by  Ray  Alexander, 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  Several  million  dollars  worth  of  horses  of  this  type  are 
annually  bought  from  the  West  through  dealers  by  New  York  State  farmers. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Using  Cholera  Serum 

What  is  the  proper  amount  of  cholera 
serum  to  use  for  piss  six  weeks  old,  a  sow 
weighing  about  400  pounds  and  young- 
sows  weighing  about  160  pounds?  M.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

The  great  scourge  of  the  hog  business  is 
cholera.  In  small  herds  where  few  hogs 
are  raised  in  the  particular  section  there 
is  a  minimum  of  danger  from  this  dread 
disease.  However,  birds,  dogs,  streams 
or  other  sources  may  serve  as  carriers, 
for  the  hog  cholera  germ,  which  is  known 
as  a  filterable  virus.  It  is  so  small  it 
will  pass  through  the  finest  porcelain 
filters  and  has  never  been  isolated. 

Through  building  up  a  high  artificial 
immunity  in  laboratory  hogs  it  makes 
vaccination  and  prevention  possible 
through  using  the  blood  from  such  hogs. 
Early  methods  consisted  of  using  the 
blood  from  such  hyper-immune  hogs  with 
the  clot  or  fiber  removed.  It  contained 
the  red  blood  cells  and  had  considerable 
objections,  but  was  the  best  system 
known  then.  This  was  followed  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  clear  concentrated  serum.  The 
use  of  such  anti-liog  cholera  serum  has 
proven  very  satisfactory  to  control  the 
disease,  and  by  the  use  of  small  doses  of 
hog  cholera  virus,  the  blood  from  a  hog 
about  to  die  with  hog  cholera,  a  perma¬ 
nent  immunity  may  be  established.  There 
is  now  a  new  treatment  which  is  still  to 
be  perfected  for  commercial  purposes 
which  has  been  found  to  have  still  further 
advantages  as  worked  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Research  Bu¬ 
reau,  it  is  called  the  Crystalline  Blue 
method  of  treatment.  However,  until  it 
is  more  generally  used  by  the  commercial 
firms,  the  best  known  method  is  that  of 
the  serum-virus  method  as  mentioned. 

For  the  single  or  serum  alone  treatment 
the  dosage  is :  sucking  pigs  16  cc ;  20  to 
40  lbs.  24  cc;  40  to  90  lbs.  28  cc;  90  to 
120  lbs.  36  cc ;  120  to  150  lbs.  44  cc ;  150 
to  180  lbs.  52  cc;  180  and  over  60  cc. 
For  the  simultaneous  or  double-treatment 
the  same  dose  of  anti-hog-cholera  serum 
is  recommended,  using  in  addition  2  cc  of 
hog  cholera  virus  up  to  180  lbs.,  over 
that  weight  3  cc  of  virus  is  the  standard 
dose. 

If  the  serum  is  equally  administered 
hypodermically  in  the  axillary  space,  the 
hollow  space  under  the  fore  leg,  on  each 
side  of  the  hog  in  walking  will  massage 
the  dosage,  there  will  be  quicker  absorp¬ 
tion  and  less  danger  of  abscesses,  the 
virus  may  be  administered  in  the  tissue  of 
the  ham.  Make  sure  that  all  needles  are 
sterilized  with  some  disinfectant  such  as 
coal  tar  preparations  or  carbolic  acid  in 
5  per  cent  strength. 

Mature  hogs  and  sows  in  pig  may  be 
vaccinated  just  back  of  and  above  the 
ear  in  the  deep  soft  tissue,  by  putting  a 
slip  noose  around  their  upper  jaw  and 
snubbing  them  up  fairly  close  to  a  strong 
upright.  A  400-pound  sow  would  require 
about  70  cc  of  serum  and  3  cc  of  virus,  if 
she  had  six  pigs  and  it  was  desired  to 
vaccinate  them  at  six  weeks  of  age  they 
would  require  a  total  of  96  cc  of  serum 
and  12  cc  of  virus.  It  is  usually  best  to 
order  more  serum  and  virus  than  actually 
needed  as  some  will  be  spilled  or  lost  in 
the  administration  due  to  the  hogs  strug¬ 
gling. 

If  kept  in  the  ice  box  serum  will  keep 
and  be  potent  for  a  long  time,  from  two 
to  three  years.  Virus,  however,  should 
not  be  kept  more  than  a  few  days,  and  is 
dangerous  to  have  around.  It  must  be 
remembered  it  contains  the  living  organ¬ 
ism  and  is  capable  of  producing  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Any  left  over  should  therefore  be 
destroyed  by  putting  in  the  stove  or  a  fire, 
or  in  strong  disinfectant.  R.  w.  duck. 


Feeding  Heifer 

I  have  a  fine  Jersey  heifer  that  is  due 
to  freshen  June  9.  For  the  past  year  I 
have  fed  a  quart  of  chopped  corn,  oats 
and  bran,  morning  and  evening.  What 
should  I  feed  after  she  freshens?  I  am 
not  trying  to  break  any  records.  I  have 
no  other  cows  and  she  is  to  be  the  family 
cow.  I’d  just  like  to  get  a  normal  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  milk.  E.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  corn,  oats  and  bran  ration  is  good 
and  no  doubt  all  home-grown  making  for 
economy  of  production,  one  of  the  most 
important  items  in  making  milk,  beef, 
mutton,  wool  or  pork.  However,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ground  oats  300  pounds,  eornmeal 
400  pounds,  beans  200  pounds,  wheat 
bran  300  pounds  and  linseed  oilmeal  100 
Pounds  would  be  a  good  mixture  to  feed, 
plus  good  pasture  in  Summer  and  good 
quality  hay  and  silage  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  r.  w.  DUCK. 


New  York  Goats  Win 
High  Honors 

The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station 
reports  a  New  York  State  dairy  won  the 
distinction  of  producing  the  best  bottle 
of  goat’s  milk  in  America  in  the  second 
national  goat’s  milk  contest  held  last 
month.  Prof.  J.  C.  Marquardt  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  served  as  director  of  the 
contest  for  the  American  Goat  Society. 

The  Meadow  Ridge  Dairy,  Derby,  1ST. 
Y.,  owned  by  Mrs.  II.  II.  Coit,  received 
the  high  score  of  98.7 ;  second  score  was 
98.55  for  the  entry  of  Sweet  Clover 
Farm,  Richmond,  Cal.,  owned  by  J.  W. 
Gemrner.  Entries  from  27  States  were 
represented  in  the  contest,  which  was  held 
during  May,  prominent  judges  from  many 
sections  did  the  scoring  and  classifying  of 
awards. 

The  following  dairies  won  places  on  the 
“Honor  Roll,”  with  scores  as  indicated : 
R.  O.  P.  Dairy,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  98.5; 
Vitality  Dairy,  Springfield,  Ill.,  98.3 ; 
Eaton  Place  Dairy,  Orlando,  Fla.,  98; 
St.  Lawrence  Fur  Farm,  Morristown,  N. 
Y.,  97.9 ;  A.  J.  Durant  Dairy,  Columbia, 
Mo.,  97.6 ;  R.  N.  Phillips  Dairy,  Gridley, 
Kan.,  97.5 ;  Kenneth  J.  Coon  Dairy,  La¬ 
fayette,  N.  Y.,  97.4;  Tropical  Goatery, 
Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla.,  97.4 ;  Kay’s  Goat 
Dairy,  Abington,  Mass.,  97.3. 

Valuable  data  was  obtained  as  a  result 
of  scoring  and  observations  made  for  bac¬ 
terial  count,  flavor  and  odor,  reaction, 
sediment,  temperature,  bottle  and  cap, 
and  production  reports.  Also  tests  were 
made  for  percentage  fat,  total  solids,  curd 
tension,  sugar  and  salt,  and  size  of  fat 
globules.  A  study  of  these  findings,  from 
large  numbers  of  samples  of  known  origin 
and  history,  will  probably  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  increasing  the  knowledge  of 
goat  milk  and  its  special  properties  and 
value  as  human  food.  R.  w.  duck. 


Some  Breeding  Questions 

I  have  purchased  a  pair  of  registered 
Chester  White  pigs,  unrelated,  and  a  pair 
of  Poland  China  pigs,  registered  and  un¬ 
related.  I  shall  breed  these  as  you  sug¬ 
gest  in  the  last  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Can  I  do  the  same  thing  with  sheep  for 
the  production' of  Fall  lambs?  Are  fine 
wool  Delaine  and  Horned  Dorset  the 
proper  breeds  to  use?  r.  w.  c. 

New  York. 

We  shall  be  interested  to  hear  how  the 
results  are  with  the  criss-cross  breeding 
of  the  pigs  with  the  breeds  mentioned. 
Crossing  the  Polands  and  Chesters  the 
next  top  cross  could  be  either  a  registered 
unrelated  Poland  or  Chester  boar.  The 
next  top  cross  should  be  a  registered  un¬ 
related  boar  of  the  other  breed  not  used 
for  the  second  top  cross,  and  then  alter¬ 
nate  in  that  manner. 

If  Dorset  rams  are  crossed  on  Delaine 
ewes  it  has  been  found  that  the  cross¬ 
bred  ewes  from  such  a  mating  will  make 
good  ewes  to  breed  for  Fall  lambs.  How¬ 
ever,  experimental  work  shows  that  best 
market  lambs  are  obtained  if  a  good  reg¬ 
istered  ram  of  some  mutton  or  medium 
wool  breeds  is  used  on  the  cross-bred  De- 
laine-Dorset  ewes.  Many  prefer  a  good 
registered  Southdown  ram  for  the  last 
top  cross  to  sire  the  market  lambs. 

The  great  danger  of  cross-breeding  is 
that  a  definite  plan  will  not  be  adhered 
to,  and  that  some  of  the  best  appearing 
cross-bred  males  will  be  used  on  the  cross¬ 
bred  females.  Such  a  system  usually  re¬ 
sults  in  throwbacks  of  undesirable  type 
and  characteristics.  R.  w.  duck. 


Sore  Shoulders 

I  have  bought  a  horse  that  apparently 
has  had  sore  shoulders  which  are  healed 
up  now.  What  are  the  best  methods  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  sore  again? 

Maine.  E.  c. 

The  fit  of  the  collar  and  proper  set  of 
the  harness  are  important  in  preventing 
sore  shoulders.  The  collar  or  pad  must 
be  kept  clean.  Some  obtain  good  results 
by  washing  the  shoulders  at  night  with 
warm  salt  solution,  rinsing  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  and  drying  thoroughly.  The  general 
recommendation  is  for  the  collar  to  fit  and 
set  with  the  slope  of  the  shoulder  so  that 
the  hand  can  be  slipped  easily  all  around, 
while  it  should  be  so  fitted  there  will  be 
slightly  more  space  between  the  collar 
and  the  withers  and  throat.  R.  w.  duck. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts  .  1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

R.  B.  Whitman .  2.00 

Household  Painter,  Kelly .  1.25 


For  Sale  bv  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


D|  17708111  HSILflGE  CUTTER 
DLI££JlllU  mo  hrv  chopper 

Twelve  distinctive  Blizzard  features — four  of  them 
new  this  year — maintain  Blizzard’s,  policy  of  ag¬ 
gressive  leadership — of  giving  the  silo  user  MORE 
for  his  money  than  he  can  get  elsewhere. 

You  should  get  our  new  catalog — 3  colors — 63 
illustrations — telling  all  about  the  new  streamlined 
Blizzard — new  Alemite  system — new  “gears  in  oil” 
design — new  all-steel  paddle  roll  with  crimped  edges 
— new  wide  flare  all  steel  feed  table  with  “mystery”  rolled  edges.  Easy 
running,  easy  feeding,  gigantic  capacity.  Chops  hay  or  fills  silo  per¬ 
fectly — not  a  nut  or  holt  changed.  SAFE,  too — and  no  EXTRA  price. 

Send  for  catalog  today  to— 

BUZZARD  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box  R,  Canton,  Ohio 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100,000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES,  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  Postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

_  -  m  .  Ilf  A  II TC  n  wool— I  specialize 

lAf  f*  AH  1  EU,  in  wool.  Satisfac- 

tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

n  CONOVER,  <  PH4NOH.  N.  J. 

■m  V  r/v/\w  Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  for  Wool. 

\\  fl  II  1 1  We  Pay  Freight.  Ship  to 

w  w  SOKALNER  BROS.,  Trenlon,  N.J. 

wi /n <>,  ■  WANTEO.  Good  Prices.  Also  Hides  and 
W  UUL  Pelts.  Ship  to  LIVINGSTON’S,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Outstanding  registered  heifers  from  the 
best  families,  and  splendid  commercial 
heifers  for  sale.  Ready  to  breed  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  few  choice  young  bulls  of  the 
real  Angus  type.  Write  for  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Seven  Choice  Well  Bred 
Aberdeen-Angus  Heifers  For  Sale 

Tuberculin  and  Abortion  Accredited.  Priced  reasonable. 

WEBOTUCK  FARM  -  SHARON,  CONN. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  M  ORTON.  MD. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cows  and  Heifers,  $100ea. 

Dorset  and  Shropshire  Ewes  and  Rams,  $10  to  $20. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE  -  LEVANNA,  N-lY. 

.*.  GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  coma  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

HEREFORDS 

HEREFORDS 

Purebred  Herefords.  8  young  bulls,  breeding  age.  6 
yearling  heifers.  10  young  cow’s  with  calves  at  foot. 
Priced  to  sell.  “Do  not  write”.  Come  and  see. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON  R.  O.  No.  2  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS 

FOR  SALE! 

10  High  Class  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

Accredited,  blood-tested  and  mastitis  tested,  just  in 
from  Canada,  priced  at  $140  each. 

J.  C.  REAGAN  -  TULLY,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES 

li  C»„J  the  Grand  Champion  Percht-ron  Stallion  Kon- 
nl  Oluu  belicar,  of  Kontnct.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Fee  $25.00.  DREVFDS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

SWINE 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  Crossed-.  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  Crossed  I  old  at— 
DUR0C-P0LAND  Crossed  (  $5,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50 

H  AM  PSH I  RES  J  each 

SH0ATS  -  FEEDERS  -  ALL  AGES 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.  O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious 
waiting.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business  and  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  earry  on.  Pleasing  you  will  please  me.  Phone 
1091-M  evening.  CHAS.  DAVIS. 

Residence  Carr  Road  •  CONCORD,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Ready  for  immediate  [shipment — Top  quality. 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  0.  L  C,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 
6-8  wks.  old,  $4.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea. 

Ship  any'number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  Vaccination  25c 
per  pig  extra  if  required. 


Rugged  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  S4.60  each. 

Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old  .  .  S5.00  each 

These  are  quality  pigs,  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub. 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 

on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire,  Chester-Yorkshire. 
Berkshire-Duroc,  6  weeks  $4.25,  8  weeks  $4.50,  10 
weeks  $5,  12  weeks  $6.  Boars,  65-75  lbs.,  $12.50. 
Chester  Whites.  Vaccination  extra.  Ship  COD.  Crates 
free.  CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

7  to  9  Weeks  Old .  $5.00  each. 

All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 
HIGHLAND  YARDS  —  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road.  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


Chester  &  Berkshire  and  Chester  &  Yorkshire 

7  to  3  weeks  old,  S4.S0  ea.  6  to  7  weeks  old,  S4.2S  ea. 
7  to  8  weeks  old  Chester  Whites,  86.00  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  W  OBURN,  MASS. 


DOGS 


BEAGLE  HOUNDS 

3  months  old.  Priced  reasonable.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I), 

John  Downer,  Jr.  -  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y” 


Rare  Great  Pyrenees  Puppies  tSmhol« and 

estates.  Priced  from  $75.00.  History  and  pictures 
on  request.  FAYE  -  Rhinebeck,  New  York 


C AD  C  AT  C  I  AMERICAN  SHEPHERDS—  ; 
rUIt  JdH  .  mos.  old.  Beagles,  3  mos.  old.  Will 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  -  Madison,  N.  Y. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  H#l«£Ua{£3 rl3rm 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  Lisbon,  New  York 


GREAT  DANES  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies 


FARMHOLM  -  New  Paltz,  N.  Y 


A  iprn  A  I  J7C  Hunting  strain,  all  ages.  S 1 0  to  $36. 

/A JALI/HLCD  h.  N.  CONNER  -  Stockton,  N.J 


MILKING,  SHORTHORNS 


1EHITE  SHORTHORN  BULL— 14  mos..  registered 
ft  Best  blood-lines.  Bull  Calf,  3  mos.,  red,  excellent 
individual.  IDEAL  FARM  •  .  Mill  Hall.  Pa. 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 


nrn i  A  A8  e  A  Ul  CC  Beauties  from  this  year’s 

PERUVIAN  CAVIE5  prize  pair  at  Garden 

Show.  Mrs.  Stevens,  64  1  E.  23rd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  TOUR 

to  Glacier  Park  and  Cruise  of  the 

Great  Lakes 

The  trip  of  a  thousand  thrills. 

August  7th  to  20th.  One  special 
low  cost  all-expense  rate  pays  for 
everything.  Personally  escorted; 
no  travel  worries.  Free  illustra¬ 
ted  literature  gives  full  facts  .  .  . 

Clip  the  Coupon 


[Tour  director, 

Rural  New-Yorker 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  mail  me  free  literature  about  the 
1936  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 

Name  . 

Address  .  | 

City  . 

State  .  | 


582 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Praise  to  Gentle  Folk 


God  be  thanked  for  gentle  folk 
Who  know  the  art  of  kindliness, 
Who  go  a  step  beyond  their  way 
To  aid  another  in  distress, 
However  crowded  be  their  day. 
God  he  thanked  for  gentle  folk 


Who  know  the  healing  word  to  say 
When  flesh  has  flinched  at  pain’s  swift 
sting 

Or  hearts  are  galled  by  sorrow’s  yoke. 
Oh,  kindness  is  a  blessed  thing — 

God  smiles  through  eyes  of  gentle  folk  ! 

— Marion  Doyle. 


When  It  is  Canning  Time 


Salsify  or  Vegetable  Oysters 

Never  does  anything  taste  quite  so  ap¬ 
petizing  as  when  taken  fresh  from  the 
garden  in  early  Spring.  While  salsify 
may  be  stored  in  Winter,  it  has  a  sweeter 
flavor  after  it  has  been  frozen  through 
the  Winter.  So  few,  comparatively,  know 
this  vegetable  which  has  a  peculiar  oys¬ 
ter  flavor  and  which  some  are  fond  of  who 
never  eat  the  real  mussel.  Many  know 
it  only  when  cooked  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  with  salt  pork  and  eaten  as  a  stew. 
Really,  there  are  as  many  ways  of  serv¬ 
ing  it  as  of  any  other  vegetable,  all  of 
which  are  delicious. 

Salsify  Soup. — A  common  way  of  serv¬ 
ing  it  is  to  scrape  the  roots,  and  since 
they  discolor  quickly  they  should  be 
dropped  into  water  as  soon  as  cut.  Cook 
in  thin  slices  until  soft,  then  add  a  good 
beef  stock  and  serve  with  toasted  bread 
or  crackers. 

Boiled  Salsify  With  White  Sauce.  — 
For  six  good  sized  roots  miix  together  one 
tablespoon  of  vinegar,  two  tablespoons  of 
flour,  one  teaspoon  salt  and  three  pints 
of  water.  Wash  and  scrape  the  roots, 
cut  into  pieces  three  inches  long,  and 
drop  into  the  prepared  water.  Cook  half 
an  hour  after  they  commence  to  boil. 
Drain  and  serve  with  a  dressing  made  by 
two  tablespoons  of  butter  and  two  of 
flour.  Stir  into  a  cup  of  milk  and  cook 
for  five  minutes.  Add  salt  and  pepper. 

Boiled  Salsify  With  Codfish. — Scrape 
the  x'oots,  cut  in  thin  slices  and  boil  un¬ 
til  tender.  When  done  and  boiled  nearly 
dry  add  a  small  codfish  picked  very  fine, 
with  enough  cream  or  milk  to  make  a 
good  gravy.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
butter  and  add  a  little  flour  for  thicken¬ 
ing.  Serve  with  buttered  toast. 

Salsify  Croquettes. — Boil  until  soft  and 
mash  fine.  Shape  into  small  cakes,  roll 
in  cracker  or  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in 
butter  to  a  golden  brown.  The  finished 
product  very  closely  resembles  fried 
oysters. 

Escalloped  Salsify. — Slice  and  cook  the 
roots  in  salted  water  until  tender.  Make 
a  white  sauce  by  creaming  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  and  two  of  flour  stirred 
into  a  cup  of  boiling  milk  or  water  and 
cook  five  minutes  or  until  thick.  Butter 
a  baking  dish  and  put  half  of  the  salsify, 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  in,  then 
half  the  white  sauce.  Cover  with  bread 
or  cracker  crumbs.  Add  the  rest  of  the 
salsify,  cover  with  the  rest  of  the  white 
sauce,  and  top  with  crumbs.  Bake  20 
minutes  in  a  moderate  over.  This  is  a 
tasty  dish  which  is  in  itself  a  hearty 
meal.  B.  l.  p. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Green  Mountain  Cook  Book,  by 
Aristene  Pixley  will  find  a  welcome  spot 
in  our  bookshelves.  It  will  not  gather 
dust  there,  hoivever,  for  its  valuable  reci- 
pies  will  be  referred  to  very  often  by  the 
housewife.  Illustrated  with  old  engrav¬ 
ings,  it  makes  a  nice  gift  in  its  appro¬ 
priate  green  cover.  It  has  a  brief  but 
interesting  introduction  on  Vermont  his¬ 
tory  and  its  250  recipes  comprise  the 
best  of  this  State's  culinary  contributions. 
Published  by  the  Stephen  Raye  Press, 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  at  $1. 


“Mb.  Pelley’s  Little  Home,  by  Ralph 
E.  Mooney.  This  is  a  novel  with  light 
touch,  and  sense  of  comedy,  but  on  the 
whole  is  an  arrangement  of  phases  of  our 
modern  society  which  permits  the  small 
freeholder  to  be  crushed.  Published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
price  $2. 


Rural  New-Yorker  Patterns 

There  is  a  world  of 
charm  in  the  Sophis¬ 
ticated  Princess 
Dress  which  we  fea¬ 
ture  this  week.  We 
feel  sure  that  every 
girl  will  fall  for  it 
and  send  at  once  for 
the  pattern  which  is 
No.  1745. 

The  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  11, 

13,  15,  17  and  19 
years.  Size  15  re¬ 
quires  3*4  yards  of 
39-inch  material  and 
there  are  all  sorts  of 
cotton  goods  avail¬ 
able  in  the  stores 
which  will  he  “just 
right’’  for  it;  so  do 
not  delay  but  get 
your  pattern  order 
in  early. 

All  patterns  10c  in 
stamps  or  coin  (coin 
preferred).  Wrap 
coin  carefully. 

Send  orders  to  the 
Pattern  Department, 

The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York, 


June  begins  the  canning  season  in  most 
households.  Home-makers  will  begin  to 
“put  under  glass”  the  fruits  of  their  or¬ 
chards  and  strawberry  beds,  and  the  vege¬ 
tables  from  the  garden  for  future  Winter 
use. 

I  have  a  few  simple  helps  in  my  can¬ 
ning  which  have  proved  invaluable.  I 
wish  all  home-makers  could  have  them. 
The  first  is  an  enamel  caimer  with  a  wire 
rack  which  holds  seven  quarts.  This  is 
the  hot-water  bath  type.  When  my  fi¬ 
nances  permit  1  shall  buy  a  pressure 
cooker,  but  I  find  this  dollar  canner  very 
successful.  It  uses  but  one  burner,  the 
wire  rack  is  so  handy  to  lift  out  the  jars, 
and  the  canner  itself  may  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

Other  helps  are  sturdy  mixing  bowls, 
measuring  cups,  a  long  handled  spoon  and 
two  good  sharp  knives.  A  canning  set  I 
bought  from  an  agent  is  comprised  of  a 
jar  wrench,  jar  lifter  and  a  wide-mouthed 


funnel  for  filling  the  jars.  A  fine  mesh- 
wire  basket  simplifies  the  blanching  pro¬ 
cess  for  me. 

When  I  empty  a  jar,  it  is  always 
washed,  scalded,  dried  and  the  rubber  and 
lid  l’eplaced.  It  is  put  back  in  the  paste¬ 
board  box,  and  is  then  ready  for  next 
year’s  canning.  I  discard  all  defective 
jars  and  lids  immediately,  thus  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the  lids 
when  canning  season  is  upon  me.  I  use 
new  rubbers  for  everything  I  can  except 
pickles.  I  always  begin  to  count  time 
after  the  water  has  started  in  a  good 
rolling  boil,  and  I  keep  the  water  boiling 
the  allotted  time.  I  follow  the  exact  di¬ 
rections  for  the  particular  product.  I 
never  open  jars  to  refill  them  without 
processing  them  again,  for  the  original 
time.  I  can  all  vegetables  the  same  day 
they  are  gathered.  I  never  use  canning 
compounds,  and  it  is  really  not  necessary 
since  they  may  be  successfully  canned 
without  their  aid.  I  never  tighten  a  jar 
after  it  has  cooled  as  this  may  break  the 
seal.  And  lastly  I  store  the  canned  goods 
in  a  dry  cool  place  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  being  over-heated  or 
frozen.  I  have  successfully  canned  many 
kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats. 

Artificial  “Sun  Canned”  Strawberries. 
— To  prevent  strawberries  from  rising  to 
the  top  of  the  jar,  select  large,  firm  ber¬ 
ries,  wash  and  stem,  place  in  a  shallow 
pan  to  avoid  crushing,  cover  with  a  hot 
syrup,  made  with  three  parts  sugar  to 
two  parts  water,  cook  just  below  boiling 
point  for  five  to  eight  minutes,  and  let 
stand  in  the  kettle  from  six  to  12  hours. 
During  this  time  the  berries  will  become 
saturated  with  the  syrup  and  will  not  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  jar.  Pack  into  hot  jars, 
partly  seal  and  process  in  a  hot-water 
bath  for  20  minutes.  Remove  from  can¬ 
ner  and  seal  immediately.  All  berries,  in¬ 


cluding  cherries,  can  be  canned  by  this 
method. 

To  Can  Greens. — This  includes  spin¬ 
ach,  Swiss  chard,  kale  and  the  many 
other  kinds  of  greens.  Wash  thoroughly, 
steam  or  heat  in  a  covered  kettle  for  15 
minutes  or  until  completely  wilted,  using 
just  enough  water  to  prevent  burning. 
Pack  quickly  and  loosely  into  hot  jars, 
add  one  level  teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart, 
fill  with  cooking  water,  partly  seal  and 
process  for  three  hours  in  a  hot-water 
bath,  or  for  G5  minutes  in  a  pressure 
cooker  at  15  pounds. 

Green  or  Wax  String  Beans. — Wash 
and  remove  strings,  break  into  small 
pieces.  Cover  with  boiling  water  and  boil 
five  minutes.  Pack  hot  into  clean  jars, 
add  one  level  teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart, 
fill  with  boiling  water  in  which  beans 
were  cooked,  partly  seal  and  process  for 
40  minutes  in  a  steam-pressure  cooker  or 
for  three  hours  in  a  liot-water  bath.  Re¬ 
move  from  canner  and  seal  immediately. 


Be  sure  that  you  pick  and  can  them  the 
same  day. 

Pickled  String  Beans.  —  Four  quarts 
string  beans,  fresh  or  canned.  One  cup 
sugar,  one  quart  vinegar  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  mixed  spices.  Wash  fresh  string 
beans.  Remove  strings.  Cover  with  wa¬ 
ter  to  which  one-half  teaspoon  salt  has 
been  added  to  each  quart.  Cook  until 
tender.  Cover  with  a  pickling  syrup 
made  of  vinegar,  sugar  and  spices.  Boil 
10  minutes.  Seal. 

To  Can  Peas. — Cloudiness  in  peas  can 
be  prevented  by  using  young  unbruised 
peas.  Be  sure  (he  peas  are  the  same  size, 
small  ones  will  cook  up  before  the  larger 
ones  are  done.  Use  soft  water  for  blanch¬ 
ing.  Hard  water  may  affect  the  color  of 
peas. 

Select  fresh  young  peas.  Do  not  wash 
the  peas,  but  wash  the  pods  thoroughly 
before  shelling  them.  Sort,  keeping  the 
same  size  together.  Cover  with  boiling 
water  and  boil  young  tender  peas  for 
three  minutes ;  more  mature  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  Pack  loosely  into  hot  jars,  add  one 
teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart,  fill  with 
cooking  water,  partly  seal  and  process 
three  hours  in  hot-water  bath,  or  for  60 
minutes  in  a  steam-pressure  cooker  at  10 
pounds.  I  have  never  lost  a  jar  of  peas 
canned  in  this  manner ;  their  flavor  is 
delicious. 

To  Can  Beets. — Beets  should  be  canned 
before  they  grow  too  large.  I  like  small 
beets  canned  whole.  Leave  on  one  inch  of 
the  stem  and  all  of  the  root  while  blanch¬ 
ing  to  prevent  loss  of  color.  Wash  and 
boil  15  minutes  until  skins  loosen.  Slip 
skins  and  pack  into  hot  jars.  Do  not  add 
salt.  Fill  with  boiling  water,  partly  seal 
and  process  for  40  minutes  in  a  steam- 
pressure  cooker  at  10  pounds  or  for  two 
hours  in  a  hot-water  bath.  Remove  from 
canner  and  seal.  Seal  at  once.  mbs.  b.  p. 


June  27,  19.36 

Another  Squib  on  Quilts 

“Into  the  patchwork  quilt  will  go: 

A  hoj)e,  a  smile,  a  sigh,  a  prayer — 

For  while  swift  fingers  neatly  sew, 

Intriguing  dreams  are  prisoned  there.” 

There  is  no  end  to  the  ways  of  using 
little  odd  pieces,  either  cotton  or  silk,  left 
from  quilt  making.  Daughter  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  apron  on  the  crazy  quilt 
plan  so  I  have  started  one,  all  cotton, 
bright  flashy  colors,  no  two  alike.  Each 
one  is  first  soaked  in  salt,  then  washed 
hard  in  lux  to  be  sure  it  is  fast  color.  A 
great  many  samples  of  her  dresses  from 
childhood  to  now  are  included.  They  are 
basted  onto  heavy  unbleached  (fine  weave 
feed  bags  could  be  used)  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  be  sewed  on  the  machine.  The 
pieces  do  not  quite  come  to  the  outer 
edge  allowing  the  raw  edges  of  the  un¬ 
bleached  to  be  turned  in  slightly  on  the 
right  side  and  black  bias  tape  stitched  on. 
Where  there  is  a  selvedge  edge  I  do  not 
turn  in  the  cloth. 

My  choice  of  tape  color  came  about  in 
this  manner:  there  was  enough  fast  black 
left  from  other  work  to  go  around  the 
apron.  One  large  ill-shaped  piece  put  on 
unevenly  for  a  pocket  will  be  bound  down 
with  the  tape.  The  fancy  colors  are 
placed  far  down  in  the  pocket  so  no  un¬ 
bleached  will  show.  The  plain  side  of  this 
apron  will  not  look  bad  either,  as  the 
machine  stitching  when  done  with  col¬ 
ored  thread  will  resemble  crazy  quilting 
on  the  wrong  side.  There  was  a  short¬ 
age  of  gay  scraps  to  finish  this  apron  but 
since  a  stranger-friend  has  sent  me  a 
roll  of  beautiful  pieces  I  am  all  set  and 
when  done  if  it  does  not  look  too  much 
like  something  the  cat  brought  in  per¬ 
haps  we  will  have  a  picture  to  illustrate 
how  it’s  made. 

I  saw  a  lovely  crazy  bathrobe  of  silk 
pieces ;  a  deep  band  on  sleeves  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  black  silk;  lined  and  interlined; 
the  odd-shaped  pieces  fastened  with  fancy 
stitching — a  real  modish  garment.  A 
neighbor  has  started  a  bathrobe  of  dis¬ 
carded  neckties  saved  during  the  days 
when  they  were  large  and  gaudy. 

The  spool  quilt  pattern  seems  to  be  as 
much  of  an  oddity  to  others  as  it  was  to 
me.  The  illustration  showed  four  spools 
to  one  block,  each  one  turned  one  end 
against  the  side  of  another.  I  like  best 
one  spool  set  together  with  plain  or  all 
spools  running  lengthwise  of  the  quilt. 
Nowhere  between  New  York  State  and 
Virginia  to  North  Carolina,  to  Michigan, 
to  New  England  and  back  again  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  have  I  been  able  to  find  anyone  who 
ever  heard  of  a  spool  quilt.  I  believe  one 
well-made  would  be  a  “drawing  card”  at 
a  prize-winning  contest  or  exhibited  at  a 
State  fair.  I  planned  on  using  up  some 
left  over  non-cling,  pink,  for  the  thread, 
the  spool  top  and  bottom  of  dark  solid 
and  if  one  has  black  it  would  be  a  good 
way  to  use  it  up.  The  outline  of  the 
spool  to  make  the  block  square  could 
well  be  of  fancy  figured  material,  not 
necessarily  very  light  colored  if  the  spool 
was  black.  Light  material  always  seems 
scarcer  than  dark.  In  the  pattern,  I  saw, 
the  spool  was  divided  in  three  equal 
parts,  lengthwise,  but  I  like  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  thread  a  little  over  one-third 
of  the  entire  spool. 

One  person  writes  that  a  store  in  her 
town  held  a  quilt  display.  There  were 
over  60  quilts  shown,  some  over  150  years 
old.  The  prize  was  won  by  the  “Rising 
Sun"  or  “Star  of  Bethlehem  ;”  there  was 
a  dispute  about  the  name.  That  seems 
a  good  trade-drawing  stunt  for  a  store. 

One  pattern  sent  me  called  “Maiden 
Ramble”  seems  quite  an  intricate  ram¬ 
ble.  Ruth  E.  Finley  in  her  book  “Old 
Patchwork  Quilts  and  the  Women  Who 
Made  Them”  mentions  this  as  “Lady  of 
the  Lake”  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
quilts  that  she  knows  only  one  name  for. 
I  am  collecting  names  as  well  as  patterns, 
and  one  pattern  called  “Milky  Way”  I 
knew  as  “Water  Wheel,”  and  “Monkey 
Wrench"  is  almost  like  it ;  this  was  very 
beautiful  in  rose  pink  and  white.  The 
“Wild  Goose  Chase”  seems  a  novelty  also, 
all  triangular  pieces,  not  anything  like 
my  “Goose  Chase.”  I  mentioned  “Bear’s 
Paw”  in  a  letter  and  am  reminded  that  in 
Long  Island  it  is  “Duck’s  Foot  in  the 
Mud.”  I  have  two  “Home”  patterns,  one 
called  “01’  Kentucky,”  another  “Honey¬ 
moon  Cottage.” 

When  quilting  do  you  use  two  thimbles, 
one  on  the  finger  under  the  quilt?  It 
will  save  many  a  pricked  finger.  For 
piecework  my  favorite  needle  is  a  long 
slim  one  with  a  comparatively  large  eye, 
a  milliner’s  needle.  l.  g.  wheat. 


“You  say  that  you  have  driven  a  car 
10  years  and  never  had  a  back-seat 
driver?"  asked  the  weak-chinned  gentle¬ 
man.  “Yeah,”  asserted  the  sad-faced 
man.  “I  drive  a  hearse.” — Credit  Lost. 
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More  Carolina  Favorites 

I  suppose  that  every  State  in  the 
Union  has  its  favorite  dishes.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  of  the  delicacies  served 
in  other  States,  and  to  taste  some  of  the 
toothsome  dishes.  Here  are  some  : 

Southern  Corn  Pudding.  —  Two  cups 
canned  corn,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  salt, 
one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper,  two  table¬ 
spoons  melted  fat,  two  tablespoons  sugar, 
three-fourths  cup  scalded  milk.  Chop  the 
corn.  Beat  eggs  slightly  and  mix  all  in¬ 
gredients  together.  Pour  into  a  greased 
pudding  dish  and  bake  in  a  modei-ate  oven 
until  firm. 

Cornmeal  Stuffing  for  Poultry. — Two 
cups  chicken  broth,  two  small  onions 
chopped,  one  tablespoon  poultry  season¬ 
ing,  one  egg,  well  beaten,  three  cups  soft 
bread  cubes,  one  cup  cornmeal,  three- 
fourths  cup  finely  diced  celery,  sage,  salt 
and  pepper.  Heat  broth  to  boiling. 
Gradually  add  cornmeal,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Cook  10  minutes.  Add  bread, 
celery,  onions,  poultry  seasoning  and  egg. 
Season  to  taste.  Mix  thoroughly. 

Molasses  Pie.  —  Three  eggs,  three- 
fourths  cup  brown  sugar,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  one-half  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  onc-lialf  teaspoon  salt,  two  table¬ 
spoons  melted  butter,  one  tablespoon 
flour,  one  tablespoon  cornstarch,  and  114 
cups  molasses.  Beat  yolks  until  thick. 
Add  molasses  and  butter.  Combine  sugar, 
spices,  salt,  flour  and  cornstarch.  Add 
to  first  mixture.  Mix  thoroughly.  Fold 
in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Pour  into 
pastry  lined  pan.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (425 
degrees)  about  15  minutes.  Cover  pie 
with  a  layer  of  pecans,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  continue  baking  for  15  minutes. 

CAROLINA  COOK. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  Vi  yds. 
of  39  -  in.  material 
ith  *4  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting.  Ten 
cents. 


1771  —  Culotte  and 
Shirt  Blouse  for 
Sports.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  11, 
13,  15,  17  and  19 
years.  Size  15  re¬ 
quires  3%  yds.  of 
39-in,  material,  Ten 
cents. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  36,  38.  40.  42, 
44,  46  and  48-in. 

bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3  Vi  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
■with  %  yd.  of  39-in. 
contrasting  for  the 
dress ;  jacket  re- 
ouires  2‘4  yds.  of 
39-in.  material.  Ten 
cents. 


Maids.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1*4  yds. 
of  39  -  in.  material 
with  V4  yd.  of  35-in, 
contrasting,  Ten 
cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York, 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Some  Fourth  of 

An  “Old  Home  Day”  Fourth 

Independence  Day  will  soon  be  upon 
us,  and  plans  for  its  celebration  must 
soon  be  formulated,  especially  if  we  wish 
it  to  be  a  “safe  and  sane”  day  in  our  own 
neighborhoods.  Why  not  plan  for  a  gen¬ 
uine  community  celebration? 

One  small  New  England  community 
where  the  Fourth  is  one  of  the  chief 
events  of  the  year  has  made  it  into  an 
“Old  Home  Day”  as  well  as  a  patriotic 
celebration,  and  as  such  it  has  a  double 
appeal.  Most  places  find  it  advisable 
not  to  schedule  much  for  the  morning 
program,  though,  if  a  parade  is  to  be 
arranged,  that  seems  the  logical  time  for 
it.  Activities  differ,  of  course,  in  differ¬ 
ent  communities,  and  with  different 
groups,  and  an  old-fashioned  parade,  with 
its  decorated  floats,  cax-s  and  any  uni¬ 
formed  bodies,  may  be  just  the  thing  to 
draw  the  attention  of  people  to  the 
events  of  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  din¬ 
ner  may  take  the  form  of  a  picnic  meal, 
or  may  be  served,  at  nominal  cost  and 
may  include  beans,  baked  in  the  ground, 
a  bai’becue,  clam  bake  or  other  locally 
popular  dish,  with  appropriate  accompa¬ 
niments.  Some  organization  may  be  will¬ 
ing  to  put  on  both  dinner  and  supper  as  a 
money-making  project.  If  a  pageant  could 
be  arranged,  as  a  feature  for  the  after- 
noon,  that  is  ideal,  but  failing  that,  a 
committee  of  young  people  can  easily  ar¬ 
range  a  program  of  lively  competitive 
sports,  which  may  include  baseball,  ten¬ 
nis,  croquet,  as  well  as  races  of  various 
kinds.  In  some  localities,  archery  has 
become  popular  again. 

An  antique  show,  quilt  show,  or  hobby 
show  nxight  be  a  popular  attraction,  and 
local  merchants  might  be  intex’ested 
enough  to  offer  modest  prizes  in  some  of 
these  affairs.  Hand  woi-k,  especially  along 
craftman  and  original  lines  might  be  of¬ 
fered  for  sale,  and  a  public  market,  with 
home-raised  farm  products  prove  a  draw¬ 
ing  card. 

For  evening,  nothing  can  have  a  wider 
appeal  than  a  home  talent  play  —  a 
comedy  preferred  —  and  here  the  young 
people  will  shine.  If  a  play  is  too  am¬ 
bitious  an  undertaking,  there  are  other 
types  of  eixtertainment  that  may  be  axv 
ranged  with  little  or  no  l'ehearsing — a 
shawl  pageant,  old-fashioned  “singing 
skule,”  old-time  concert,  or  other  fea¬ 
ture.  Even  the  over-worked  “amateur 
hour”  is  a  possibility.  If  there  is  a  for¬ 
eign  element  in  your  community,  be  sui-e 
to  make  use  of  their  l'esources.  Folk 
songs  and  dances,  in  costume,  handwork 
and  even  some  of  their  favorite  dishes, 
worked  into  the  menus,  will  help  to  make 
them  feel  that  theirs  is  a  rpal  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  country  whose  birth  we  would 
all  celebrate  in  fitting  fashion. 

DOROTHY  PORTER. 


July  Suggestions 

Picnic  for  the  Fourth 

Our  reckless  Fourth  of  July  celebra¬ 
tions  are  like  reckless  driving ;  fun  for 
the  moment  but  too  often  with  a  dreadful 
reckoning.  The  best  substitute  I  can 
think  of  for  a  noisy  and  dangerous 
Fourth  of  July  is  a  family  picnic  in  a 
spot  unfamiliar  enough  to  be  exciting  to 
the  children. 

In  the  lunch  basket,  I  imagine  Mother 
could  have  wrapped  some  little  individual 
jelly  rolls  in  waxed  paper,  then  rolled 
them  in  bright  red  tissue  and  twisted  the 
end  tightly  and  a  white  cord  twisted  in 
with  the  paper  makes  a  safe  fuse. 

Here  are  some  other  goodies  Mother 
might  pack  in  her  lunchbasket : 

“Let  Freedom  Ring”  Cake. — One-half 
cup  shortening,  1%  cups  sugar,  one-half 
cup  nutmeats,  broken,  16  maraschino 
cherries,  2%  cups  cake  flour,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  four  egg  whites,  one-lialf  cup 
evaporated  milk,  diluted  with  one-fourth 
cup  cherry  juice,  one  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Cream  shoi'tening,  add  sugar  and  cream 
together  thoroughly.  Mix  nuts  and  cher¬ 
ries  together  and  dredge  with  two  table¬ 
spoons  floxxr.  Sift  remainder  of  flour  with 
baking  powder  and  salt  and  add  to  cream 
mixture  alternately  with  the  diluted  milk. 
Blend  in  nuts  and  cherries.  Fold  in 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Pour  into  two 
nine-inch  layer  cake  pans,  which  have 
been  well  gi’eased  and  floxxred.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  at  about  350  degrees  for 
45  minutes.  Cool  and  put  chilled  whipped 
cream  filling  between  layers.  Cover  top  and 
sides  with  the  whipped  cream  filling. 

Fourth  of  July  Cake. — White  cake) 
One-half  cup  shortening,  one  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  milk,  one-half  cup  corn¬ 
starch,  one  cup  flour,  one  teaspoon  cream 
of  tartar,  one-half  teaspoon  soda,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  four  egg  whites,  one 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Cream  butter  and  sugar 
together.  Then  add  the  milk.  Sift  the 
dry  ingredients  three  times,  and  add, 
beating  well.  Fold  in  the  beaten  egg 
whites.  Add  the  flavoring  and  bake  in 
two  layers  in  a  moderate  oven,  375  de¬ 
grees.  (Red  Part). — One-half  cup  but¬ 
ter,  one  cup  red  sugar,  yolks  of  four  eggs, 
one-half  cup  sweet  milk,  two  cups  flour, 
one  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  raspberry  flavoring.  Cream  the  but¬ 
ter  and  sugar,  add  the  beaten  egg  yolks, 
and  beat  well.  All  the  milk  alternately 
with  the  dry  ingredients,  sifted  togetheix 
Flavor  with  the  raspberry  extract.  Bake 
in  two  layei*s  in  a  moderate  oven,  375  de¬ 
grees.  Put  the  layers  together,  altex-nate- 
ly,  red  and  white,  with  jelly,  having  a 
red  layer  on  top.  Ice  with  boiled  icing 
and  put  “1776”  on  the  top  with  red 
icing.  MRS.  L.  V.  c. 


Why  Not  Crochet  Your  Hat? 


Many  a  fashion-wise  young  lady  is 
making  her  wardrobe  appear  twice  its 
size  with  the  addition  of  smart  straw-like 
hats  crocheted  from  crepe  paper.  They  are 
easy  to  make  and  without  trimming,  cost 
only  15  cents,  the  price  of  one  fold  of 
crepe.  You  simply  cut  the  cx-epe  paper 
in  strips,  stretch  and  twist  them,  and 
crochet  as  with  yarn. 

Crepe  paper  is  a  millinery  favorite,  not 
only  because  it  is  durable  and  inexpen¬ 
sive,  but  because  it  is  available  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  lovely  new 
fashion  colors.  Du¬ 
bonnet,  London 
tan,  and  blue  bon¬ 
net  are  a  few  from 
which  you  may 
choose.  Other  ac¬ 
cessories,  sxich  as 
bags,  belts  and  even 
scarfs  may  be  ci-o- 
cheted  from  the 
same  crepe  paper, 
a  n  d  y  o  u  will  be 
able  to  have  many 
ensembles  for  wear 
throughout  the 
Summer. 

To  make  your 
copy,  first  cut  the 
crepe  paper  across  the  grain  into  strips 
three-eighths  inch  wide.  Stretch  and  twisjt 
these  by  hand  or  with  the  aid  of  an  in¬ 
expensive  little  gadget  called  a  twister. 
The  following  directions  are  prepared  for 
a  22-inch  head  size.  The  stitch  used 
throughout  is :  S  c,  taking  up  both  loops 
of  previous  st. 

Crown. — Ch  3,  join  in  loop  with  si  st. 
6  s  c  in  loop.  Row  2. — 2  s  c  in  every  st. 
Row  3. — 2  s  c  in  every  2nd  st.  Row  4. — 
2  s  c  in  every  3rd  st.  Continue  increasing 
only  enough  to  keep  crocheting  almost 
flat  until  circle  measures  2(4  inches  di¬ 


ameter.  *  increase  6  st  evenly  spaced 
around  the  row  *.  Repeat  from  *  to  * 
until  work  measures  4%  inches  from  cen¬ 
ter  of  top  to  edge.  Work  will  cup  slightly. 
Next  4  rows  without  increasing. 

Start  Headband. — Next  row. — Decrease 
1  st  evei’y  10  st.  Next  Row. — S  c  all 
around  without  increasing  or  decreasing. 
Next  Row. — S  c  0,  decrease  1  st  every 
10th  st.  Then  decrease  1  st  eveiy  20  to 
25  st.  Do  not  decrease  ixx  the  same  place 
iix  previous  row.  Continue  until  a 
21%-ineh  head  size 
is  acquired.  AY ork 
plain  until  work 
measures  seven 
inches  from  center 
top  to  edge  of  the 
brim. 

Finish  Hat. — The 
hat  when  c  o  m- 
pleted  will  look  like 
a  beret.  The  under- 
n  e  a  t  h  part  (or 
headband, should  be 
approximately  two 
inches  wide.  With 
your  fingers  or  a 
warm  iron,  press 
the  underneath 
part  down  flat. 
Catch  it  down  all  around  with  two  rows 
of  wool  in  a  running  stitch.  For  the  last 
charming  touch  sew  three  wool  pompons 
in  place  across  the  top. 

Although  the  hat  looks  like  a  beret 
when  off  the  head,  wear  it  like  a  gob  hat 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

If  you’re  wondering  what  happens 
when  it  rains,  you  may  allay  your  fears. 
In  white  or  pastels,  your  bonnet  will 
bear  up  beautifully ;  in  deeper  colors,  if 
you  must  stay  out  in  the  rain,  there  is 
a  water  repellent  solution  which  can  be 
applied  to  protect  your  new  “straw.” 


Do  you 
realize  that  just 
a  small  monthly  saving 
through  your  own  Grange 
Insurance  will  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  loved  ones  and  an 
income  for  your  old  age? 


Write  us  today  for  fall  information. 
AGENTS :  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


CjCrmUu l  tor  ch 

Ttaurij  ojtkY 


Rooms 

$2.00 

UP 


Choose  for 

LOCATION -ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


EDISON  NON-ACID  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Generating  Plants,  Motors.  Farm  Machinery,  etc. 

Reduce  Fence  Costs  80%  troller.  Battery  or' power 

current.  30  day  trial.  Fully  guar.  Free  interesting  liter¬ 
ature.  F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  INVENTORS  recordVree 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72- page  booklet  “How  to  fiet 
YourPatent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE, 

F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FILM  DEVELOPED  25c  with  each  roll.  Quick  ser¬ 
vice.  PEERLESS  PHOTO  SHOP  -  LaCrosse,  Wise. 


20 


REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c,  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL 
Poultry  Guide 

tor 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs.  L.F  .PaynefH.M. Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  f ox- 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
colling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
s  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 


•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs  —  Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs— 

Crooked  breasts  —  Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks— How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.,  Kew  York  City 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “The  Bubal 
New-Yorker” — on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65  c. 

Now  York  City  Residents  a<Ul  3c  Tax. 
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MEMORY  VERSE 

White  Birches  of  New  England 

"Wraiths  of  tall  lovely  women,  birches  crowd 
Into  a  cellar  hole — a  crumbled  home. 

Up  quivering  hills  like  spectral  girls  they  roam 
In  bridal  satin  given  them  for  shroud. 

On  ivory  keyboards  edging  some  dim  wood. 
Forlorn  they  play  a  broken  spinet-chord. 

The  sunlight  bares  their  white  brows  to  the 
Lord, 

Robes  them  and  steeples  in  one  sisterhood. 

Waters  of  time  descending  do  not  shake 
Even  the  mirror  of  the  shrinking  lake — 

Snow  blows  disorder  through  their  rusty  hair — 
They  wait,  these  women  with  an  astere  air, 
These  stranded  snowflakes  in  a  lost  recess 
Springkling  New  England’s  waste  with  loveliness. 

— Kathryn  White  Ryan. 
Taken  from  “The  Bookman.”  Sent  by  El- 
speth  Field  (17),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Helen  Vdiljak,  New  Jersey 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  On  Sunday,  May  3,  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  one  of  Our 
Pagers’  contributors,  Miriam  Dungan  of  New 
Jersey,  and  her  parents  and  her  little  brother, 
Donald.  Miriam  and  I  became  acquainted 
through  Our  Page  and  have  corresponded  for 
several  years.  It  was  a  lovely  day  and  we  had 
a  wonderful  time  hiking,  boating  and  sight¬ 
seeing.  After  a  picnic  supper  on  the  porch  and 
a  little  music,  we  bid  each  other  adieu.  I  feel 
that  we  owe  this  pleasure  to  Our  Page. 

I  feel  more  confident  than  ever  that  our  Re¬ 
union  this  year  near  Middletown,  Pa.,  will  be  a 
success  and  a  treat  and  I’m  sure  planning  not  to 
miss  it. — Mary  Gelletly  (19),  Maryland. 


Dear  Pagers:  I  planned  writing  you.  I  had 
my  paper  and  pen  out  when  I  suddenly  felt  like 
having  some  ice  cream.  So  hunting  up  a  nickel. 
I  started  out.  On  my  way  I  saw  a  friend  sit¬ 
ting  on  her  front  porch.  I  hadn’t  seen  her  for 
about  two  months,  so  I  stopped  for  a  chat.  That 
chat  lasted  almost  two  hours!  By  the  time  I 
finally  went  it  was  too  cold  for  the  ice  cream  so 
I  feel  vaguely  cheated  somehow.  But  if  con¬ 
versation  is  food,  I’ve  had  a  delicious  nine- 
course  meal! 

We  have  about  100  fuzzy  little  chicks — aren't 
little  chicks  the  dearest  things  possible?  Last 
year  Mitchell  brought  two  of  them  to  school 
and  they  were  fed  by  the  children.  When  school 
was  over  he  brought  them  back — one  could  tell 
which  had  been  1o  school  for  they  always  stayed 
together.  Here’s  looking  forward  to  the  next 
Our  Page. — Florence  Wicks,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Raymond  Arnold,  New  York 

May  1.- — Girls  versus  boys!  Though  perhaps 
united  in  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  by  the  way 
jibes  flew  from  the  tail  of  the  truck  (boys)  to 
the  head  (girls)  no  one  would  have  thought  it. 
And  when  the  tail  became  covered  with  hanging 
boughs  very  wet,  the  battle  became  a  matter  of 
moisture,  raging  as  before.  But  a  few  bumps 
sent  all  to  the  bottom  of  the  truck  and  when 
the  cabin  was  reached  all  were  in  one  ignomi¬ 
nious  pile.  Baseball  was  started  with  the  ball 
going  through  the  girls  hands  and  the  boys 
making  home  runs  by  the  hundreds.  One  dou¬ 
ble  run  was  made  when  the  ball  was  lost  in  a 
spruce  thicket  (which  often  happened).  “Spot¬ 
ting”  was  allowed  in  decision  of  the  girls’  aim. 
But  the  girls’  side  finally  came  to  bat  (once). 

Supper  time  nearing,  en  masse,  the  girls 
visited  the  spring  for  some  coolness,  but  the 
trail  was  almost  vertical  and  the  climb  up  again 
counteracted  most  of  the  coolness.  Meanwhile 
the  boys  had  two  fires  kindled  besides  the  one 
in  the  cabin  and  warriors  one  and  all  became 
cooks.  The  “dogs”  suffered  in  many  eases 
from  severe  sunburn  and  the  mustard  could 
burn  as  well  as  fire  but  what  of  that?  At 
marshmallow  time  the  boys  took  one  box  and 
gathered  around  a  separate  fire,  very  haughty 
those  stags.  But  they  didn’t  know  that  two 
girls  had  each  brought  fudge  and  how  they  did 
howl  when  they  discovered  the  boxes,  then  half 
empty! 

During  wash  up  time  the  host  barely  escaped 
a  wetting  when  the  chaperon  emptied  a  basin, 
and  later  the  chauffeur  got  a  face  full  quite 
by  accident,  from  a  girl.  So  when  the  hen 
party  was  convening  there  came  a  sudden  spurt 
of  water  from  a  small  hose  thrust  through  a 
broken  window.  The  boys  had  avenged  them¬ 
selves  and  saved  their  honor.  The  “hens” 
early  commenced  songs  but  the  boys  outside 
commenced  an  insulting  serenade,  each  boy 
singing  a  different  tune  and  the  girls  used 
glasses  of  water,  this  time  with  results  in 
mind,  and  triumphed. 

The  “hens”  had  repairs  to  make  to  their 
plumage.  Not  only  heat  had  damaged  but  also 
the  conflict.  A  pair  of  pajamas  sported  hugh 
safety  pins  at  a  long  rip.  One  girl  after  an¬ 
other  regarding  her  pine  pitch  and  ash  streaked 
face  in  a  mirror,  exclaimed  in  horror,  “Have  I 
looked  like  that  all  evening!” 

While  investigating  a  war  dance  by  the  boys 
around  their  fire,  the  girls  were  snared  into  a 
game  of  hide-and-seek.  The  stars  gave  prac¬ 
tically  no  light  and  close  friends  couldn’t  recog¬ 
nize  each  other.  Briars  also  made  running  hard 
for  the  girls  with  bare  legs.  But  this  new  form 
of  the  conflict  raged  until  the  farewell  signal 
was  given  and  all  went  bumpty-bumpty  home. 
Though  yawns  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  everyone  contrived  to  raise  a 
var-hoops  as  each  farmhouse  was  passed,  hop¬ 
ing  to  scare  someone. 

Ho  ends  the  evening.  And,  oh!  how  my  skinned 
knee  burns! — Dilly  the  Dum  Dum  Diarist. 


May  15. — Oh,  diary,  how  sore  am  I!  No,  I’m 
pot  angry,  I’m  sore — stiff,  aching,  creaking.  Last 
night  it  was  my  turn  to  be  initiated.  Last 
Christmas  I  initiated  some  cubs,  but  this  time 
1  was  one  of  the  unfortunates  initiated  to  our 
press  club.  We  had  to  meet  in  front  of  the 
village  bank,  too.  What  a  costume  I  had  to 
wear!  I  blush  to  think  of  it.  I  had  to  wear  a 
long  dress  to  my  ankles,  but  from  my  knees 
down  it  was  slit  into  narrow  strips.  I  had  to 
wear  my  hair  in  tight  little  pigtails,  tied  with 
very  bright  colored  ribbons.  (I  borrowed  them 
from  everyone  I  knew.)  I  had  to  wear  dark 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (18),  Maryland 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Lloyd  O'Ree  (18),  New  York 


Tennis — By  Frances  Carbone  (1G), 
Pennsylvania 


The  Old  Sport — By  Esther  Martin  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


' >k  US 

Helen — By  Elma  Snyder 
Pennsylvania 


A  Picturesque  Spot  on  Long  Island — By 
Shirley  Sack  (18),  Neio  York 


Old  Faithful — By  Barbara  Marshall 
(15),  Massachusetts 


June  27,  1930 

red  nail  polish  and  a  “10  cents  a  dance”  make 
up  put  on.  But  my  crowning  glory  (V)  was  a 
pair  of  my  father’s  rubber  boots!  In  this  out¬ 
fit  I  had  to  march  up  tire  village  streets  of 
course  there  were  fellow  sufferers.  Some  worse 
Ilian  I,  but  we  were  placed  half  a  block  apart 
to  make  us  each  conspicuous.  I  never  knew 
there  were  so  many  people  in  town!  We  had  to 
bring  our  own  paddles— and  they  certainly  were 
used  on  us!  Of  course,  diary,  I  can't  fell  all 
that  they  did,  but  the  high  light  of  the  eve 
nmg  came  when  I  was  called  on  to  give  mv 
stunt  This  was  to  do  a  ballet  dance  (with 
those  boots  on!).  I  barely  started  out  when  I 
was  told  to  sing  my  own  music,  so  I  started  m 
sing  “Glow  Worm.”  Still  they  weren’t  satis 
bed.  I  was  told  to  kick  a  little.  This  I  did 
and  horrors!  I  fell  down  with  a  thud  in  fro., 
of  the  president  herself!  They  finally  took  pitr 
and  said  Id  do.  Today  we  are  all  sportin'- 
shiny  gold  pins,  but  we’re  still  gingerly  rulT 
Lung  certain  sore  spots. 

May  27. — Embarrassment  seems  to  be  mv  mid 
die  name.  Today  between  classes  I  felt  tliirstv 
so  I  got  in  line  for  the  fountain,  of  course  "i 
was  last.  By  the  time  I  got  to  it  the  last  bell 
had  rung  I  rushed  to  my  class.  The  door  was 
closed  and  I  couldn’t  open  it!  Just  then  the 
teacher  spied  me,  so  lie  came  to  the  door 
opened  it,  made  a  deep  bow  and  said.  “Come 
in.  Holly.  'Ihe  class  roared,  and  did  I 
myself  blush!  In  fact  I  still  am.— “Hollv.” 


NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  spent  this  Sunday 
morning  strolling  in  Ilydc  Park,  that  Mecca  of 
London  I  own,  where  a  world  of  entertainment 
spreads  before  one  s  eyes. 

The  crowds  are  thickest  in  Rotten  Row  where 
Parade  each  Sunday,  on  good,  bad  and 
indifferent  horses  and  in  similar  habits.  The 
elite  are  for  the  most  part  extremely’  bored 
people  Even  the  children  have  a  certain  non¬ 
chalant  appearance.  Self-possessed  and  self 
engrossed  they  sit  on  their  small  horses,  and 
if  their  riding  gives  them  pleasure,  they  share 
it  with  nobody. 

On  either  side  of  the  sandy  stretch  where  the 
horses  are  continually  trotting,  singly  and  in 
cavalcades,  the  tall  trees  rise.  In  Winter  they 
lend  a  barred  aspect  to  the  row  with  their 
gaunt  spreading  arms,  but  in  Summer  the 
mosaic  of  their  leaves  throws  a  leafy  pattern  on 
tho  rough  sand. 

The  sand  is  ruled  off,  and  behind  the  rails 
on  broad  asphalt  walks,  the  pedestrians  saunter 
in  all  the  luxury  of  an  English  Sunday  morning 

No  pen  can  do  justice  to  the  average  English 
workman  who  strolls  in  the  park  rubbing  shoal 
dors  with  the  rich  and  great.  His  bills  are  set¬ 
tled  for  the  week.  His  wife  is  preparing  his 
favorite  lunch.  He  is  wearing  his  best  suit 
his  small  son  or  daughter  trots  by  his  side  verv 
much  clothed  in  its  Sunday  best:’  with  a  certain 
constrained  air  that  hints  that  its  shoes  are  neu 
and  really  worn,  and  its  little  undergarments 
very  clean  and  a  little  stiff. 

Running  jiarallel  with  the  row  and  separated 
from  it  by  gardens  is  the  Serpentine.  He  who 
has  never  seen  the  English  boy  or  girl  boating 
together  on  the  “Serp,”  has  missed  part  of  the 
essence  of  English  life.  The  boy  discards  jacket 
revealing  generally  the  respectable  striped  shirt 
that  the  workingman’s  son  adopts.  He  places 
liis  companion  firmly  in  the  stern  and  dipping 
his  oars  into  the  water,  prepares  to  spend  the 
next  hour  or  so  pulling  hard  up  or  down  the 
large  lake.  Occasionally  the  more  frivolous- 
minded  take  to  the  water  and  entertain  the 
watchers  on  the  banks  by  changing  seats  in 
mid-stream,  thus  rocking  the  boat  precariously 
or  splashing  recklessly  with  the  oars,  despite  the 
shrill  screams  of  their  companions.- — Kathlee 
Carew,  England.  (To  Be  Continued) 


THE  TEMPEST 

“The  Tempest”  is  a  play  by  William  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  great  dramatist.  After  von  once  get 
into  the  theme  of  the  play  you  will  find  it  en¬ 
joyable.  The  Duke  of  Milan  is  very  fond  of  the 
magical  arts.  lie  becomes  so  absorbed  in  his 
studies  that  his  crafty  brother  takes  charge  of 
his  kingdom,  and  marooned  the  duke  and  his 
baby  daughter  on  an  island.  Here  bv  his  magi¬ 
cal  arts,  l’rospero,  or  the  Duke  of  Milan,  Iirings 
all  the  spirits  under  liis  control. 

Ilis  daughter,  Miranda,  grows  into  voung 
womanhood.  About  this  time  the  fates  willed 
that  false  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  King  of 
Naples  be  shipwrecked  on  the  same  island  on 
which  I’rospero  is  dwelling. 

The  king’s  son,  Ferdinand,  while  wandering 
about  the  island,  meets  Mirandn  and  thev  be¬ 
come  very  much  attached  to  each  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  play  when  all  the  characters 
are  brought  together,  Prospero  is  restored  to 
his  dukedom,  and  his  daughter  is  to  wed  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  son  of  the  king. 

One  of  the  foremost  spirits  is  “Ariel”  who 
servos  his  master  well  and  is  set  free  at  the 
end.  He  has  brought  the  fleet  of  ships  into  the 
harbor  and  all  sail  home  happily,  thus  ending 
another  spelndid  play.  —  Clara  Saunders  (13), 
Massachusetts. 


Morning  on  a  Farm 

Five,  and  the  alarm  clock  loudly  rings. 

Below  the  window  a  bluebird  sings, 

While  a  gentle  breeze 

Rustles  through  the  trees 

And  the  rosy  dawn  brightens  in  the  east. 

Quickly  the  farmer  awakens  with  a  start 

And  hears  the  rattle  of  his  neighbor’s  cart. 

There's  work  to  be  done 

’Till  set  of  the  sun. 

Which  he  faithfully  performs  with  his  beast. 

— Darlene  Warner  (16),  New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Jeanette  DuPny  (10),  Massachusetts;  Ethel 
Wills  (19),  Rhode  Island;  June  Wrenrick  (111, 
Pennsylvania;  Gladys  Gift  (15),  Pennsylvania; 
Alice  Miller  (16),  Pennsylvania;  Jacob  Miller 
(14),  Pennsylvania;  Kenneth  Rudd  (16),  New 
Jersey;  Sallie  Stober  (14),  Pennsylvania;  Helen 
Campbell,  New  York;  Clara  Saunders  (13),  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Write.  T  O 

□UR  PAG E_ / 

Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field,  New  York 

We  hope  you  all  passed ! 

Your  editors  will  not  take  up  much  room  this 
time  ns  Our  Page  is  just  brimming  over. 

Kathleen  has  written  us  again  after  a  long 
silence.  What  a  refreshing  letter  she  writes, 
and  she  can  give  us  such  a  clear,  colorful  pic¬ 
ture  of  England,  even  to  feeling  the  spirit  of  it 
as  she  tells  of  the  Sunday  horse-back  riders.  It 
will  be  concluded  next  month. 

Amy  Springer  wishes  us  to  announce  that  the 
Reunion  will  be  held  August  20-27,  at  her  home 
in  Pennsylvania.  From  her  letters  I’m  sure 
that  we  shall  all  have  a  grand  time  as  there  is 
a  lot  in  store  for  you. 

July!  What  does  that  remind  you  of?  See  what 
you  can  find  to  tell  us  about.  And  now  time  ticks 
onward  for  Our  Page  to  go  to  press. 

Send  all  contributions  before  the  fourth  of  the 
month  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York.  Contributions  are  accepted  at 
any  time  but  must  be  held  over  until  the  next 
month. 
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Various  Egg  Contests 


STORRS,  CONN. 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State  College, 
noiiort  for  week  ending  June  4: 

K  P NEW  HAMPSHIRE??—  Eggs  Points 

E.  N.  Larrabee.  N.  H . . . 434;* 

Steelman  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . lblb  1038 

'  WHITE  ROCKS— 

B  j.  and  Cl.  C.  Morgan,  Conn . l.j<]0  l._»<3 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . lo40  1'>“3 

BARRED  ROCKS- 

r.  C.  Cobb,  Mass.... . 103- 

Acres  Farm,  Conn . 14 <<  l.j.Jo 

Dry  den  Fltry.  Brdg.  Farm,  Cal . 1C21  1566 

South  Bend  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 174T  1851 

E  B.  l’armenter,  Mass . 1<18 

( ’enr"e  B  Treadwell,  Mass . lfi_4  171u 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . ,1050  10 <o 

itilnh  W.  Anderson,  Mass . 1>6.>  !()<>•> 

. ;«  1» 

5K5K  vw Otp*  r ■■■■  ■  s  $ 

weekly  summary— 

Total  for  the  week  . iojto  -..oXS 

Total  to  date  139C^  1430<H 

Best  pen  for  week.  No.  a4 .  «>8 

Best  pen  to  date.  No.  -4 . 1<4<  ■  ■ 

Average  pen  total  to  date  . 1306  1431 

PER  CENT  PRODUCTION- 

10  Anconas  .  7-  ' 

10  Australorps  .  S2-‘ 

20  White  Wyandottes  . 

70  New  Hampshires  .  01.1. 

70  White  Rocks  .  ”W.o 

13d  Barred  Rocks  .  ijl’il 

320  White  Leghorns  . 

370  R.  I.  Reds  . . . .  ' ^  s 

1000  Average  all  varieties  .  U 

FARMINGDA1E,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Acr'iculture.  Report  for  week  ending  June  8: 
HIGH  TENS  FOR  WEEK —  Points  Eggs 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  B.  P.  R .  *>4  03 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  W.  L. . .  01  57 

Kwality  Farm,  W.  L.  . . .  01  u8 

Ormsby  Poultry  Farm,  AV.  I. .  o0  o7 

A  L.  Mackenzie.  \V.  L .  u3  oo 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm,  It.  I.  R .  i.’4 

Creighton  Bros..  W.  L .  •' < 

WHITE  LEGHORNS- 

George  A.  Pearce  . 10 <0  108S 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm  . 1894  17JJ 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . {'“I 

W  Whiting  . .  168 J 

A.'  J.  Mackenzie  . 1004  1041 

Bay- Fresh  Egg  Farm  . 1001  1  bi- 

Benjamin  Brower  . IOja  llM 

R  I  REDS — 

Moss  Farm  . . 1838 

Cane  Poultry  Farm . 10-8  loOO 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 10-1  loJb 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  . 1070  1040 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

R.  C  E.  Wallace  . 1807  1839 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Farm  . 1<<0  1i0.> 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — 

Faith  Farm  . 4^4 

Faith  Farm  . loio 

CROSS— 

Hall  Bros . 1,00  1W57 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


FLEMINGTON.  N.  J. 


riione  Flemington 
1,043  cases  sold. 

Fancy  extra  . 

Fancy  medium  . 

Grade  A  extra  . 

Grade  A  medium 


Egg  prices 
White 
28  @32 

24%  if?  20 
27  @29% 

24  (^28% 


Pullets  . .  21  @23 ’4 

Poewecs  . .  18%@20% 

Ducks  .  22  @24% 


MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Mount  Holly  Poultry  Auction. 
June  9: 

188  cases  sold.  White 

-Grade  A  extra  .  28%  @31% 

Grade  A  medium .  25  @28 

Producers  extra  .  25% @30% 

Producers  medium  ....  25% @27 

Poultry  prices.  135  crates  sold. 

Fowls,  heavy  . 

Leghorns  . . . 

Broilers  . 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks  . 

Calves  . 


June  12: 
Brown 


27  V.  @29 
22%  (fi>  26 
18  @  21 
15  @17 


Egg  prices 

Brown 

26%  (tl  30 
25%  @27% 


22  <S)26% 

11%  ft?  20% 
17  @27% 

20%<S>22 
15%<f?17 
3.50@9.00 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given.  „ 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  he  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  delivered  during  May  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  _ 

Class  1.  $2.45  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1,694;  Class  2D.  $1,245;  Class  2E,  $1,105; 
Class  3.  not  available;  Class  4A,  95%c;  Class 
4B,  $1.05. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1.  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  l>e*  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamerv,  fresh,  fancy,  30  to  30%c;  extra, 
92  score,  29%  to  29%c;  firsts.  90  to  91  score, 
29  to  29%c;  unsalted,  best.  30%  to  31%e;  firsts, 
29%  to  30c;  centralized,  29  to  29% c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  2.8%  to  30c; 
standards,  23%  to  24c;  brown,  best.  28%  to 
29%c;  Pacific  Coast  standards,  28  to  28%c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens.  20  to  32c:  fowls,  17  to  23c;  capons, 
28%  to  37c;  turkeys,  17  to  25c;  ducks,  14%  to 
16c;  squabs,  35  to  40c. 

LIVE  TOULTRY 

Broilers  should  he  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  19  to  22c;  chickens,  16  to  26c;  turkeys, 
16  to  22c;  ducks,  11  to  13c;  geese.  10c;  squabs, 
pair,  30  to  90c;  rabbits,  14  to  19c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  liu.,  Baldwin  90c  to  $1.25.  York  $1.15 
to  $1.25,  Stayman  Winesaps  $1.13  to  $1.50, 

Rome  Beauty  $1  to  $1.38,  Delicious  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  McIntosh  $1  to  $1.25.  Northern  Spy  $1.38 
to  $1.75,  Albemarle  Pippins  $1.25  to  $1.50, 

Stark  $1  to  $1.25,  Ben  Davis  85c.  Cherries.  Jer¬ 
sey,  red,  sour,  qt.,  9  to  14e.  Peaches.  Ga.,  crate, 
$1  to  $2.50.  Raspberries,  Jersey,  pt.,  5  to  12c. 
Strawberries,  Conn.,  qt.,  13  to  30c;  Jersey,  qt.. 
10  to  18c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  doz.  belts..  75c  to  $2.25; 
I’a..  doz.  belts.,  $1  to  $2.  Beans,  Jersey,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $2.50;  N.  C.,  bu.,  $2;  Va.,  50c  to  $1.75. 
Beets,  Jersey,  bu.,  65  to  75c.  Cabbage.  Jersey, 
white,  $1.25  to  $2;  Tenn.,  white,  crate,  $3  to 


$3.50.  Carrots,  State,  dirty,  bag,  $1.25.  Cauli¬ 
flower,  nearby,  crate,  60c  to  $1.50.  Celery,  Fla., 
crate,  $1  to  $4;  Jersey,  %  crate,  $3  to  $3.50. 
Lettuce,  nearby  Iceberg,  crate,  25  to  90c;  near¬ 
by  Boston,  crate,  35  to  50c.  Onions,  Ga.,  white, 
50-lb.  bag,  75c.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  85  to 
90c.  reas,  L.  I.,  bu..  75c  to  $2.25;  Conn.,  bn., 
$1.25;  Jersey,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Peppers,  Fla., 
crate,  50e  to  $1.50.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  50c 
to  $1.  Squash,  S.  C.,  bu..  $1.25  to  $2.25;  Va., 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.63.  Turnips.  Jersey,  bu.,  20e. 
White  potatoes,  S.  C.,  bbl.,  $2  to  $6;  En.  Shore, 
bag.  $1.75  to  $6.50;  Maine,  100  lbs.,  $3.25  to 
$3.50;  sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,*  bu.,  40c  to  $2. 

GRAIN 

AVh eat.  No.  2  red.  $1.10%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
70 %c;  oats,  39c;  rye,  64%c;  barley,  82%e. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $17  to  $18;  No.  2.  $14  to  $15; 
No.  3.  $12  to  $13:  clover  mixed.  $13  to  $20. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEAV  YORK 

Butter,  42c:  eggs,  40  to  43c;  chickens,  30c; 
apples,  doz..  40  to  60c;  string  beans,  lb.,  7  to 
10c;  peas,  lb.,  S  to  10c;  onions,  lb.,  4c:  pota¬ 
toes.  lb.,  5c:  tomatoes,  lb.,  Sc;  spinach,  lb.,  5c; 
lettuce,  head,  8  to  10c;  cucumbers,  each,  5c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  2S%  to  34%e;  eggs.  21%  to  29e:  live: 
fowls,  17  to  23c;  chickens.  22  to  26c;  turkeys, 
15  to  20c;  ducks,  13  to  16c;  dressed:  fowls,  21 
to  23 %c;  chickens,  29  to  32c;  ducks,  16  to  17e. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $8.25  to  $8.35; 
good  to  choice.  $7.90  to  $8.10:  good,  1.300  to 
1.400  lbs..  $7.50  to  $7.75;  medium  to  good.  1,200 
to  1,300  lbs..  $7.15  to  $7.40;  tidy,  1.050  to  1.150 
lbs..  $7.50  to  $8:  fair,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $6.50 
to  $7:  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $5.50; 
common  to  good  fat.  bulls,  $4  to  $6.85;  common 
to  good  fat  cows,  $3.50  to  $5.75;  heifers.  700  to 
1.100  lbs..  $4  to  $7.50;  fresh  cows  and  springers, 
$25  to  $75. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $9.25  to  $10:  heavy  mixed, 
$10  to  $10.50;  prime  medium  weights,  $10.65  to 
$10.75:  best  heavy  yorkers,  $10.65  to  $10.75; 
good  light  yorkers.  $10  to  $10.40;  pigs,  as  to 
quality,  $9.75  to  $10;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$7.50  to  $8.50:  stags.  $3.50  to  $6.50. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $4.85  to  $5;  good 
mixed,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers.  $3  to  $3.50:  culls  to  choice  yearlings, 
$3  to  $8;  Spring  lambs,  $7  to  $11.75. 

Calves,  veal.  $8.50  to  $9.50;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $4  to  $7.50. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  choice  $10.50  to  $11.  Hogs,  choice 
truck-ins.  $10.75  to  $11;  choice  westerns,  $11.25 
to  $11.50. 


Pearl  Pose ,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Rose  Jr.,  is  the  justly  proud  owner  of 
these  five-weeks-old  ^Sew  Hampshires ,  which  weigh  one  and  one-half  pounds , 


SUNNYBROOK 

Day  Old  and  Started  Chicks 

You  can  buy  SUNNYBROOK  Chicks  any  month  of  the 
year.  We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler  raisers. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Barred  Cross-Breeds  and  90% 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  8c  and  up. 

SUNNYBROOK  Chicks  have  been  sold  and  guaranteed 
for  sixteen  years.  Of  Pullorum  clean  flocks.  Large 
hatching  capacity.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  -  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $8.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $5.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  my  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.  AV.  D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  AVliite  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  I  SPECIALIZE* — 
One  Breed,  One  Grade,  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  ROCKLAND, 'mASS. 


Order  Now.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  25  50  100  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70 

Bar.  Wh.  or  Buff  Rocks  .  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

AVh.  AVyand.,  R.  I.  Reds .  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

N.  H.  REDS,  Grade  A.  Guar.  Liv.  2.75  5.50  10.50  100 
Carefully  Culled  Blood-tested  Chicks.  Full  Bred  selected 
Breeders.  Excellent  quality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  -  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  witlt  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  AVe  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  HOP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 
pullorum  disease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 
MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

**  "  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Chicks  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  —  $6.50  per  100.  $65.00-1000. 
Blood- Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  circular  &  prices  on  Brown  Legnorns, 
Barred  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires  &  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  R,  McAllstorvllle,  Pa. 


CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

Large  English  50  100  500  1000 

AA’liite  Leghorns  . $3.50  $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Bar.  Rocks,  R.I.  &  N.H.  Reds  4.00  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.25  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Grade  AA  lc  per  chick  more.  Antigen  tested.  Finest 
quality.  Circular  FREE.  Shipped  cash  or  (\  O  D 
COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


WIDE  HAUL  TESTED  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  $7.00.  N.  H.  Reds.  ..$8.00 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P  P.  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Eisaseer,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Summer  and  Fall 

CHICKS  ^ 


R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rooks,  W.  Wyandottes 

K  -  -  -  - 

SHANLEY  FARMS 
Tliomaston,  Conn. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hampshire  aud  Rhode  Island  Beds .  S7.25 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  AV.  AVyandottes. . .  7.25 

AA  Grade  AVhite  Leghorns .  7.75 

Utility  Grade  AVhite  Leghorns .  6.60 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


K  O  C  H’S  k&ft  CHICKS 

Wh. .  Buff  &  Bar.  Rocks.  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds  $7-100: 
AV.  AA’yandottes  $7.50;  White  Giants  $9 ;  White  Leghorns 
and  AVhite  Minorcas  $6.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WEADER’S  tbels0t°edd  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  AA'h.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orps. .  .$7.45- IOO 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas  $9.95.  H.  Mixed  $6.45. 
WEADER’S  Electric  Hatchery,  .Box  R,  .McClure,  Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.  Phone 
Doyles  town  1028;  E.  Newlin  Brown,  manager. 
Egg  prices  June  15:  _ 

3.A0  eases  sold.  AVhite  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  28  @33% 

Fancy  medium  .  24%<S>28%  ....  .... 

Extra  large  .  28  (if  30%  26  @30 

Extra  medium  .  24% iff 26%  23% @26% 

Standard  large  .  26  @27%  . 

Standard  medium  .  22% @24%  ....  .... 

Bullets  .  20  @22%  IS  @21% 

l’eewees  .  19%@21  . 

WORCESTER,  PA. 

Tri  -  Countv  Producers’  Co-op.  Assn.;  phone 
Center  Point  i20;  Elmo  Underkoffler,  manager. 
Egg  prices  June  15: 

349  eases  sold.  AAMiite  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  27%@32%  28%@30% 

Fancy  medium  .  24%(S'27%  . 

Extra  large  .  27%@31  28%  @32 

Extra  medium  .  24%@27%  24  @27 

Standard  large  .  26%@27%  . 

Standard  medium  .  25  @26  . 

Producers  large  .  26  @28  . 

Producers  medium  ....  24% @26%  . 

Pullets  .  20  @23%  18  @23% 

l’ecwees  .  17  *  @17%  15  @19% 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Lehigh  Valley  Producers  Assn.;  phone  Bethle¬ 
hem  9265;  E.'  A.  Kirsehman,  manager.  Egg 
prices  June  12: 

227  eases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  28  @30%  28%  @28% 

Fancy  medium  .  25 % @ 27 %  25%@26% 

Extra  large  .  29  @31%  . 

Extra  medium  .  25%  @26%  . 

Standard  large  .  27%  @28%  . 

Standard  medium  .  25%  @26%  . 

Producers  large  .  28%  @29%  . 

Producers  medium  ....  25% @26%  . 

Pullets  .  25%  @26%  . 

Jumbo  .  36  . 

Ducks  .  20%  @20%  . 

Cracks  .  21%  . 


BROCKTON,  MASS, 


Brockton  Co-op. 

Egg  Auction  Assn 

;  S. 

AV.  Att- 

wood,  auctioneer. 

Egg  prices  June 

15: 

378  eases  sold 

AVliite 

Brown 

Large  specials  . . . 

.  33%  @33% 

32 

@35% 

Medium  specials  . 

.  28%  (S' 29 

29 

@30% 

Large  extra  . 

.  30  @32 

30 

(S' 32% 

Medium  extras  .. 

.  28 

28%  @30 

Pullets  . 

21 

@23 

Peewees  . 

17 

@18% 

Time  to  Caponize 

TIoav  old  and  what  weight  should  a 
chicken  be  at  the  time  it  is  caponized,  and 
how  long  it  should  be  without  food  before 
and  after  the  operation  ?  AV.  M.  H. 

New  York. 

Cockerels  may  be  caponized  at  from 
tAAO  to  four  months  of  age  or  at  from  1% 
to  2  pounds  in  weight,  the  Aveight  being  a 
better  guide  than  the  age.  They  should 
be  kept  Avithout  food  for  from  24  to  36 
hours  previous  to  the  operation  and  by 
themselves  for  a  feAV  days  thereafter,  be¬ 
ing  then  fed  the  usual  ration.  The 
American  breeds — Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Wyandottes  and  othei’s  of  this  class 
are  preferred  for  medium-weight  capons, 
weighing  from  8  to  10  pounds  at  ma¬ 
turity.  The  heavy  breeds,  such  as  the 
Jersey  Giants,  Light  Brahmas  and  others 
of  this  class  Avill  make  capons  weighing 
over  10  pounds.  The  Barred  Rocks  are 
the  most  popular  of  breeds  for  eaponizing 
and  the  yelloAV  skinned  breeds  have  some 
preference  in  most  markets.  Market  de¬ 
mand  is  greatest  from  November  to  April 
and  the  heavier  capons  are  preferred. 
Records  show  that  it  takes  from  0  to  10 
pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of 
weight,  the  cost  of  this  being  the  largest 
item  in  the  expense  account.  Unless  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunities  for  limiting  pro¬ 
duction  costs  or  obtaining  superior  prices 
in  the  market  are  available,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  is  any  profit  in  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  of  broiler  age  for  sale  as  ca¬ 
pons,  though  these  latter  fowls  are  of  un¬ 
questioned  superiority  to  mature  foAvls 
ou  the  table.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Natural  Curiosity 

I  read  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  the  “Mail  Bag”  column  about  an 
egg  having  three  yolks.  We  have  a  pullet 
that  Avill  be  12  months  old  this  Summer 
and  she  lays  an  egg  of  ordinary  size  which 
contains  tAVO  fully  developed  yolks.  The 
egg  is  just  the  usual  size  of  a  hen  egg. 
She  is  of  the  R.  I.  Red  type.  I  have 
never  seen  or  read  anything  like  the 
above  about  eggs.  I  have  often  seen  a 
very  large  egg  containing  two  yolks  but 
never  in  a  small  or  ordinary  size  egg. 
Who  has?  av.  H.  H. 

Virginia. 

Massachusetts  Poultry 
Convention 

The  24th  annual  poultry  meeting  at 
the  college  will  be  held  July  30-31  in  tent 
near  Stockbridge  Hall,  Amherst. 

All  phases  of  the  poultry  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  experts  at  the  college  and  visit¬ 
ing  speakers,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  asking  questions.  The 
health  of  the  flock  ;  breeding  for  egg  size 
and  production ;  selling  poultry  products ; 
raising  turkeys ;  types  of  poultry  feeds ; 
and  poultry  housing,  are  some  of  the 
topics  announced. 

This  will  be  a  meeting  worth  attend¬ 
ing  by  all  interested  in  poultry. 


lll|||Tr  I  Uni  AN  RUNNER  DUCKS— AVorhl's  groat, 
•will  It  H1UIHH  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching1  eggs,  baby  ducklings  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WH.  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS,  $3— 15,  $15— HX). 
HEAUOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


mirm  INPQ  High  producing  Runners.  #7  for  50. 

UAHllY  UIRMUll,  North  Colllus,  N.  I« 


HUSKY  HATCHED  CHIC  KS 

N.H.  Reds,  AV.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orpingtons. ..  .$7.50-100 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds .  7.00-100 

Large  AA7.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  6.50-100 

ALT*  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED.  POSTPAID 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


r’lJTPK’CFROM  BLOOD-  TESTED 
'-'r**'-'IV*36T0CK.  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

(Cash  or  C.  O.  D.)  Largo  Type  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns  . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

AVhite  &  Barred  Rocks  ....  7.00  35.00  70 
Mixed  $5.50-  IOO.  Write  for  valuable  free  cat. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAiisterville,  Pa. 


Dl/l/in  TCCTCD  B.  Reds,  lied  Rox,  Barred 
Jj/*v/CrU“  a  I  Rox,  AVliite  Leghorns.  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  live  varieties  Poults.  M.  Pekin  and  AVhite 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  S, 
Hatchary,  L.  B.  Rlttonhouse,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  $7-100.  N.  Hampshires  $7.50.  Mix 
$6.50.  Big  Wh.  Legs.  $6.  AVh.  Giants  $10.  Safedel.PP. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


LUKERT’S  I  onhnPTKS  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LCyilUI  8  vv.  Pullets 

Special  after  May  15th— Clucks,  $8.00  per  loo. 

ciRccua!  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


BOS  QUALITY  PULLETS— Hanson  and  R.O.P.  Alated 
White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
Also  yearling  hens.  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16  weeks  ready 
for  shipment.  Blood-tested.  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue 

free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $8.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  chicks.  FREE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 


rmrKS  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
V^llILilVO  tested  breeding  flocks.  Prompt  delivery 
service  Catalog  free.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
III  Manchester  Rd.  -  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Pullets— 4  wks.  old,  $30—100.  $16 
— 50  express  shipment,  in  special  boxes.  100*  live  del. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa, 


aaaa  HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  WEEKLY— Our  Baby 
JvUU  Turkovs  are  noted  for  size,  plumpness,  vigor 
and  livability.  Have  proven  themselves  profit  producers. 
Prices  reasonable.  AVe  guarantee  safe  and  prompt  de¬ 
livery  postpaid.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Artzdale  Certified  Bronze  Poults  mature^  quickly 

pad  bring  top  prices.  ARTZDALE  FARM,  Woodstock,  V*. 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


The  National  Canary  Supply  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.,  agreed  to  buy  all  the  canary 
birds  their  members  raised.  They  start¬ 
ed  a  federation  of  canary  breeders  and 
called  the  organization  “The  National 
Canary  Breeders’  Federation,”  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  The  membership  was  ,$2 
per  year.  Their  racket  was  to  endeavor 
to  have  all  members  register  their  birds 
at  25  cents  per  bird.  These  were  to  be 
pedigreed  birds.  These  birds  were  all  to 
be  banded  with  a  certain  type  of  leg  band 
which  they  sold  for  $2  above  the  market 
price  per  100. 

Frankly  I  have  no  hope  of  your  being 
able  to  collect  the  balance  due  me,  $50.40, 
but  I  do  think  that  a  warning  issued  in 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  will  save  other  breeders  a 
loss  as  they  stated  in  a  form  letter  that 
they  had  no  resources.  R.  E.  c. 

Ohio. 

The  National  Canary  Supply  Company 
is  not  a  buy-back  proposition  but  they  did 
agree  to  buy  all  the  canaries  raised  by 
their  members  at  the  prevailing  wholesale 
prices.  Our  subscriber  was  unable  to  get 
his  money  for  birds  shipped.  We  received 
3io  reply  to  our  requests  for  information 
as  to  when  accounts  outstanding  would  be 
paid  and  adjustment  made  with  our  par¬ 
ticular  subscriber.  Literature,  however, 
was  sent  out  to  their  patrons  and  mem¬ 
bers  stating  that  they  were  unable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  publication  of  the  magazine, 
The  American  Canary  Magazine,  and  that 
they  could  not  pay  for  canaries  sent  them. 
There  were  no  assets  to  meet  obligations 
and  as  it  was  a  legally  incorporated  body 
there  were  no  personal  liabilities  on  the 
directors.  It  is  said  that  the  National 
Canary  Breeders’  Federation  of  Fort 
Worth  is  not  involved.  There  is  no  en¬ 
couragement  that  those  who  shipped  the 
birds  will  receive  payment. 


I  would  like  to  give  you  my  experience 
with  the  Blind  Weavers,  2300  8.  Keeler 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Their  agent  called  at  my 
home  and  asked  me  to  help  the  blind  by 
buying  a  rug  that  was  made  by  the  blind. 
I  made  a  small  purchase,  $4.75,  and  when 
the  rug  was  delivered,  a  tag  was  on  it 
stating  that  the  rug  was  not  made  by  the 
blind  but  that  the  knots  were  tied  by  the 
blind.  I  could  have  purchased  the  rug 
right  here  in  my  own  home  town  for 
about  $1.50.  It  is  a  shame  that  people 
are  tricked  into  buying  these  articles  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  deserving  blind. 
Hope  that  you  may  find  space  in  your 
most  valuable  paper  for  this,  so  that 
others  will  think  twice  before  they  buy. 

Connecticut.  L.  M.  H. 

We  have  bad  other  complaints  that  or¬ 
ders  for  the  rugs  were  taken  with  the 
statement  that  they  were  made  by  the 
blind  only  to  find  that  this  was  not  a 
fact.  Everyone  is  anxious  and  willing  to 
help  unfortunate  people  but  it  is  exas- 
perating  to  find  that  they  have  been  im¬ 
posed  upon.  One  company  making  such 
representations  furnished  rugs  wholly 
woven  in  factories. 


Will  you  collect  $235  from  the  National 
Commission  Distributors  Corp.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.?  This  amount  is  a  balance 
due  me  on  shipments  of  potatoes.  I  have 
taken  this  up  with  them  at  different  times 
and  all  I  get  is  promises.  As  this  com¬ 
pany  is  a  bonded  commission  corporation 
I  see  no  reason  why  this  amount  cannot 
be  paid  at  once.  c.  l.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  have  been  several  complaints 
against  this  concern  but  they  are  not  now 
bonded  by  the  Federal  department  and 
they  have  since  gone  out  of  business. 
There  is  no  way  to  proceed  against  them 
as  the  license  under  the  Perishable  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commodities  Act  has  lapsed  long 
since.  There  is  some  prospect  of  bringing 
the  responsible  officials  to  task  for  their 
part  in  the  failure  to  make  returns  but 
this  would  not  provide  payment  to  ship¬ 
pers,  as  it  would  necessarily  be  under  a 
criminal  statute. 


In  January,  1934,  I  paid  for  a  six 
months'  subscription  to  a  magazine  called 
Poultry  Success.  I  received  five  or  six 
copies  but  then  no  more.  I  have  written 
to  them  repeatedly  but  receive  no  reply. 
Can  you  tell  me  why  they  refuse  to  an¬ 
swer?  a.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

This  magazine  was  published  by  the 
Cory-Keim  Publishing  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field,  Ill.  They  advise  that  Poultry  Suc¬ 
cess  was  forced  into  receivership  in  the 
Spring  of  1934  and  suspended  publication 
after  April,  1934.  A  new  company  pur¬ 
chased  the  assets  and  will  continue  opera¬ 
tions  arid  anticipate  resuming  publication 
in  the  Fall  when  all  hack  subscriptions 
which  were  unfilled  will  be  continued. 


Can  you  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  reliability  of  a  tea  company 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  sent  advance 
agents  through  here  giving  out  premiums 
in  advance  and  signing  up  customers  to 
trade  at  least  50  cents  per  week  until 
they  earned  enough  credit  coupons  to  pay 
for  the  premium?  They  represent  that 
they  carried  a  full  line  of  groceries,  but 
they  have  only  a  small  line  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  and  many  drug  items  which  are  high 
priced.  A  party  in  hard  circumstances 
signed  this  agreement,  but  concluded  they 
could  not  afford  to  trade  with  this  con¬ 
cern.  When  the  agent  came  to  take  or¬ 
ders  they  wanted  to  return  the  premium 
and  cancel  the  cyder,  but  they  refused  and 
demanded  payment  for  premium  which  is 
not  worth  the  amount  asked.  a.  c.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

The  company  referred  to  is  listed  with 
the  commercial  agencies  with  a  high 
rating  and  good  credit.  It  is  our  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  majority  of  goods  sold  on 
credit  or  installment  are  cheap,  or  at  least 
the  price  is  high  for  the  quality,  and  any 
premiums  will  have  to  be  paid  for  in  one 
way  or  another.  Premiums  delivered  in 
advance  in  this  way  would  be  paid  for  in 
the  charges  made  for  the  other  goods. 
Nothing  is  given  free.  In  this  case 
the  company  left  two  spreads  for 
which  two  coupons  were  to  be  traded 
every  week  until  the  140  coupons  were 
fully  traded  in.  The  company  writes 
that  they  must  insist  upon  regular  trad¬ 
ing  as  agreed  or  payment  made  in  full  for 
the  spreads  or  at  least  $1  a  week  paid  ■ 
until  the  account  was  paid.  They  say 
that  they  went  to  great  expense  in  plac¬ 
ing  the  spreads  in  the  homes  and  accounts 
must  be  paid  and  cause  no  further  loss. 
Orders  and  contracts  that  are  signed  are 
seldom  cancelled,  but  the  concern  could 
recover  in  a  suit  only  for  what  damages 
it  could  prove,  which  would  seem  to  be 
trifling. 


What  would  you  suggest  for  my  vet¬ 
eran’s  bonus  which  I  will  get  soon? 

New  York.  6.  L.  K. 

The  bonds  for  the  bonus  were  delivered 
beginning  June  15.  It  will  be  well  to 
be  cautious  about  investments.  Consider 
well  and  investigate.  We  cannot  suggest 
ways  but  we  can  advise  against  certain 
rackets  and  schemes.  These  were  out¬ 
lined  by  an  expert  of  tlie'Better  Business 
Bureau  and  cover  the  many  schemes  we 
have  referred  to  in  this  column  for  years 
back.  Among  the  list  of  rackets  to  be 
avoided  were  the  following : 

The  partnership  racket,  where  a  vet¬ 
eran  is  enticed  by  an  advertisement  to  in¬ 
vest  in  a  “business”  which  is  non-existent. 

The  investment  racket,  which  includes 
the  attempt  to  sell  phony  stocks,  switch¬ 
ing  stocks  and  “memorial  park  promo¬ 
tions.” 

The  breeding  racket,  where  people  are 
asked  to  invest  in  the  purchase  of  ani¬ 
mals  such  as  silver  foxes,  so  that  little 
silver  foxes  can  be  born  with  the  pro¬ 
moter  the  foxiest  of  all — invariably  leav¬ 
ing  the  investor  without  fox  or  skunk. 

The  mushroom  racket,  where  an  inves¬ 
tor  tries  to  raise  mushrooms  in  his  cel¬ 
lar,  the  cost  of  the  mushrooms  usually 
being  $14.75  for  three  pounds. 

The  home  repair  racket,  the  salesman 
telling  the  home  owner  that  his  home  is 
to  be  used  as  “a  model  home  for  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes.” 

The  cash  bond  and  advance  fee  racket 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  jobs. 

The  “repossessed  car  sold  by  a  finance 
company”  racket. 

These  promoters  have  attractive  litera¬ 
ture  and  sales  talk  and  we  urge  our  read¬ 
ers  to  be  cautious  and  keep  out  of  unre¬ 
liable  schemes. 


I  received  my  wrist  watch.  The  com¬ 
pany  now  says  that  they  did  not  get  my 
first  money  order.  Previously  they  said 
they  did  not  get  my  second  money  order. 
I  appreciate  your  kind  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  am  sure  that  I  would  not  have 
received  the  watch  without  your  assist¬ 
ance.  B.  B. 

New  York. 

This  young  friend  sold  seeds  in  order  to 
get  a  premium.  There  was  a  dispute 
about  receipt  of  the  money  but  we  were 
finally  able  to  straighten  it  out  and  help 
get  the  desired  watch.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  been  of  help. 


In  your  June  6  issue  you  state  a  will 
must  be  witnessed.  This  would  lead 
many  people  to  believe  one  witness  signa¬ 
ture  made  the  will  legal.  Some  States 
require  two  witnesses  and  some  require 
three.  G.  M.  L. 

Maine. 

This  is  correct.  The  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  differ  in  the  various  States.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  notary  seal 
on  a  will  but  the  proper  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  must  sign  to  make  the  will  legal. 


E  BOOK  T.; 


L  TELL 

_ _  YOU 

CARNATION  COMPANY 

Dept.  R.N.  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
Drop  a  card  to  above  address 
and  this  free  book  will  guide 
you  in  raising  better  calves. 


THE  BETTER  WAY  TO  FEED  CALVES 


Ca£f 

Tflanna, 


Record  of  Virginia  Apples 

More  than  25.000,090  bushels  of  apples 
were  produced  in  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  the  past  season,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  one-sixth  of  the  entire  crop  in  the 
United  States.  The  crop  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  also  best  in  quality  produced 
in  a  number  of  years.  During  recent 
years  the  Shenandoah-Potomac-Cumber- 
land  Section  has  become  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  as  an  apple-producing  center  for 
Fall  and  Winter  apples.  The  Eastern 
Shore  Section  is  likewise  of  great  im¬ 
portance  for  Summer  varieties. 

Apples  from  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  are  shipped  to  all  markets  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  but  are  also 
equally  noted  in  the  export  markets.  The 
United  Kingdom  in  particular  (also 
European  countries)  are  very  partial  to 
the  Virginia  type  of  apples.  These  apples 
seem  to  keep  better  and  bring  better 
prices. 

The  past  season  Virginia  apples  grew 
to  a  large  size  which  had  a  great  ten¬ 
dency  to  swell  the  tonnage  and  was  one  of 
the  largest  crops  on  record.  While  the 
apple  crop  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
was  large  the  past  season,  there  has  been 
a  steady  market  for  the  Shenandoah- 
Potomac  type  all  through  the  North  and 
Northeast. 

The  chain  stores,  as  a  rule,  are  partial 
to  the  Stayman  and  large  quantities  have 
been  purchased  by  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  chain  stores,  some  of  which  fea¬ 
ture  the  Stayman  during  the  Fall  months 
in  preference  to  any  other  type.  York 
Imperials  are  also  well  liked  by  the  retail 
grocer  trade  and  they  purchase  a  good 
many  carloads  of  them. 

The  plainer  quantities  of  apples  sold 
in  bulk,  including  such  varieties  as  Ben 
Davis,  Winesap  and  York  Imperials, 
found  a  ready  market  the  past  season  in 
the  way  of  peddler  trade.  In  the  larger 
cities  the  peddlers  purchase  cheaper 
grades  of  apples  which  can  be  sold  at 
bargain  prices  and  load  up  their  trucks  or 
wagons  and  go  out  into  the  counties  and 
villages  and  peddle  them  direct  to  the 
consumer.  Virginia  apples  are  preferred 
for  this  trade  due  to  their  high  color  and 
excellent  texture. 

Export  markets  prefer  somewhat  slight¬ 
ly  smaller  apples  than  the  domestic  mar¬ 
kets,  especially  European  markets,  where 
the  largest  per  cent  of  Virginia  apples  go. 
The  past  season  the  percentage  of  small 
or  medium  sizes  has  been  so  much  less 
than  usual  that  exporters  had  difficulty  in 
securing  enough  of  this  stock  to  supply 
the  demand  or  go  around.  Small  York 
Imperials  moved  out  rapidly  as  well  as 
Ben  Davis. 

For  the  late  market  the  Virginia  Al¬ 
bemarle  Pippin  and  Winesap  are  gener¬ 
ally  in  good  demand,  particularly  from 
export  sources,  and  with  a  large  export 
demand  this  season,  these  should  move 
out  readily  at  fair  to  good  prices.  From 
present  indications,  the  export  movement 
will  continue  active  until  the  close  of  the 
season.  European  countries  all  had  a 
very  light  yield  of  apples  the  past  season 
and  exports  have  been  the  heaviest  in 
several  years. 

During  February  and  March  large  ship¬ 
ments  of  apples  were  made  to  markets  in 
England  and  Scotland  from  Virginia  by 
growers  who  were  anxious  to  get  their 
fruit  off  their  hands  before  the  close  of 
the  present  season.  In  February  it  was 
estimated  that  110,000  bushels  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Delaware  and  Maryland  apples 
were  due  to  arrive  in  those  markets  in 
time  for  a  week’s  big  auction  sale.  Al¬ 
though  export  shipments  continued  to  be 
steady  throughout  the  Winter  and  early 
Spring,  there  still  remains  on  hand  a 
large  storage  stock,  and  owners  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  apprehensive  as  to  whether 
the  fruit  can  be  marketed  at  a  fair  price. 

Prices  for  Virginia  apples  in  foreign 
markets  sold  around  $6.25  per  barrel  for 
Yorks,  $7.50  for  Albemarle  Pippins,  $6.75 
for  Winesaps  and  $6.50  for  Staymans. 
However,  about  $3  has  to  be  deducted  for 
shipping  and  other  expenses  before  the 
seller  can  figure  out  his  net  profit.  But 
after  this,  a  fair  profit  is  realized. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  h. 


Books  for  the  Home 


Success  With  House  Plants, 

Jane  Leslie  Kift  and  Karin  B. 

Hedenberg  . $0.75 

American  Rock  Gardens, 

Stephen  Hamblin  .  1.25 

Henley’s  XXth  Century  Book  of 

Recipes  and  Formulas .  4.00 

Every  Woman’s  Canning  Book, 

Mary  B.  Hughes .  1.00 

Basket  Pioneering, 

Osma  Palmer  Couch  .  1.35 

Our  Dogs,  C.  E.  Ilarbison .  2.00 

Water  Gardens  and  Goldfish, 

Sawyer  and  Perkins  .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rurai.  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


These 

FEATURES 

Made  Them 

FAMOUS! 

Unadilla  door  and  door-front 
construction  is  a  whole  bag  of 
patented  features.  Tighten  and 
loosen  hoops;  open  and  close 
up  doors  and  shove  out  silage 
at  door  level;  walk  up  and  down 
with  ease  and  safety.  Write  at 
once  for  Unadilla  Catalog,  low 
prices  and  name  of  nearestagent. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


",  BUY  niOW!  Special  Discounts 
during  Summer  Months.  Easy  terms.  ^  ■ 
Factory  to  You  I'rices.  Write  us  and  B 
save  half.  Commercial  Refrigeration  " 
Co.,  Engineering  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  V 


SILOS 


For  New  England  Dairymen  ex¬ 
tra  thick  Douglas  Fir  Staves. 
Any  size  made  on  orders.  Write 
your  wants.  Get  my  delivered 
and  erected  prices  for  spring  or  summer  delivery. 
JAMES  S.  CASE  “Box  72”  COLCHESTER.  CONN. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 
efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 
$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS.— 4 
doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


A  FEED  for  EVERY  NEED 
and  EVERY  PURSE 


See  your  PARK  and  POLLARD 
Dealer  for  feeds  that  mean 
Better  Poultry  Profits  for  you 
THE  PARK  and  POLLARD  CO. 

357  Hertel  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

137  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass..  6M 


iivIL 


vS 


THE  SHIP  SANK 

Remember  the  story  of  the  careless 
shipbuilder  who  used  just  one  poor 
timber  ?  The  vessel  sprang  a  leak  and 
sank.  A  silo,  like  a  ship,  must  be  tight 
throughout.  Craine’s  35  years'  experience 
selects  the  choicest  materials  for  silos  — 
builds  stronger  fronts  with  time-saving, 
easy-working  doors — designs  steel  parts 
of  greater  value  —  selects  better  tile  that 
resist  the  elements  and  acids.  Owners' 
experience  proves  it  pays  to  buy  one  of 
the  Craine  8.  Write  for  information. 

CRAINE,  Inc.  40  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Ea  Ship  your  eggs  to  ns.  We 

t  ^  K  m  have  a  place  for  them. 

We  pay  within  24  hours. 

marketing  i£F 

Reliable— Responsible — Respectable 

c.nj  postal  for  our  \lnstructive  Folder  about  Eggs -FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

^T,IP  YOUR  live  poultry  to 

SH  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  Now  York  City 


Cheaper  than  the  lum¬ 

ber  COSTS  YOU.  We 
manufacture  a  com¬ 
plete  line,  using  soft 
B  m  m  _  _  _  White  Pine,  also  comb 
foundation.  BIG  CATALOG  FREE.  THE  WALTER 
T.  KELLEY  COMPANY.  Paducah,  Kentucky 


BEE  HIVES 

pro  riATAT.Oft  FT? 


ALESMEN  Wanted — Opportunity  offered  to  a  few 
men  on  commission  basis  who  have  sincerity  of 
purpose,  clean  habits,  good  references  and  sales 
ability.  SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  P.O.Box  187.  Uliei,  W.  T. 


Vacuum  Type  WINDSHIELD  WIPER  pure  gum 

rubber  guaranteed  i  years— 30c  postpaid.  State  length 
and  type  desired.  WM.  BRADY,  117  East  129th  St.,  New  York 

COLLEGE  MEN  or  H.  S.  GRADUATES.  Opportunity 
in  uncrowded  field.  Maintenance  and  allowance 
while  training.  Write  Supt.  Men  Nurses,  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  4401  Market  Street,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

mil  I  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  double  weight 

K  Professional  Enlargements,  eight  Guaranteed  Prints, 
25C.  PERFECT  .FILM  SERVICE.  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 

FOR  SALE  —10  Acres  With  Large  Lake 

Excellent  Duck  Farm  Site,  on  Route  No.  29.  Twenty 
minutes  from  Newark.  Forty  minutes  from  New  York. 
Reasonable  terms  can  be  arranged.  Elliott  &  Friedrichs, 
Inc.,  Westfield,  N.  J.  will  gladly  furnish  details.  


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Sc  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted.  _ 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work,  $23  per 

month.  GEORGE  ASTHALTER,  Neversink, 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED — Experienced  dry-liand  milkers  and 
cow-men:  three  times  milking:  $40  per  month 
and  hoard.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARM,  Lebanon, 
N.  J.  _ _ 

W  ANTED  —  Reliable  couple  with  or  without 

child  (white) :  woman  do  general  housework, 
laundry;  man  care  for  furnace,  lawn,  odd  jobs; 
two  in'  family :  references;  used  to  country.  BOX 
4.  Woodbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRY’ MAX,  SIXGLE,  for  modern  broiler 
plant :  $30  per  month  and  hoard  to  start :  ex¬ 
perienced.  ADVERTISER  2143,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

EXPERIEXCED  MAN  at  once  for  general  farm¬ 
ing.  good  milker,  dependable;  full  keep  and 
$30  .  monthly  to  right  party.  ADVERTISER 
2140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Woman  as  general  houseworker; 

reply  giving  full  particulars.  MRS.  F.  SKEL¬ 
TON,  173  Candee  Ave.,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOULTRYMAN  WANTED  with  at  least  10 
years’  experience  to  manage  plant  with  2,000 
to  4,000  chickens;  must  be  married  so  that  wife 
can  help  with  grading  of  eggs;  apply  to  HY¬ 
MAN  SHATZ  at  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  or  at  420  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SUMMER  POSITION — Housekeeping  for  couple 
and  baby  on  farm  without  modern  conveni¬ 
ences;  laundry,  vegetable  garden,  canning,  milk 
cow;  state  age,  references  and  wages.  HAIDER, 
69  Horatio  St.,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  for  permanent  farm 
position  if  satisfactory;  30  acres  cultivated, 
cattle,  poultry,  orchard;  wife  housekeeper  for 
owners,  laundry,  canning;  no  modern  conveni¬ 
ences;  state  age,  experience,  references,  wages. 
PHILLIPS,  Ottsville,  Pa. 


MIDDLE-AGED  GERMAN-AMERICAN  couple, 
no  children,  on  modern  farm  within  40  miles 
New  York  City;  woman  must  be  good  cook  and 
keep  house  for  and  hoard  on  own  account  an 
average  of  four  men  at.  $30  per  month  each; 
man  to  help  8  hours  daily  on  farm;  extra  com¬ 
pensation  $23  monthly  in  addition  to  free  rent 
and  garden  plot;  must  provide  own  heat  and 
electricity;  only  strictly  clean  and  reliable  peo¬ 
ple  with  settled  habits  desiring  to  locate  per¬ 
manently  in  the  country  considered;  write, 
stating  your  qualifications  in  detail.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED  for  farm;  woman,  house¬ 
work;  man,  milking,  farming:  good  home. 
MRS.  MAUD  SCIIULT,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man,  unquestion¬ 
able  reference;  permanent;  milk  one  cow,  help 
small  garden;  interest,  exchange  rent  free  with 
advantages;  100-acre  farm,  small  house;  $400 
crop  blueberries.  ADVERTISER  2181,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  PROTESTANT,  14-10.  interested  in  dairy, 
for  good  farm  home,  schooling  given  until  16. 
ALFRED  SPANN,  Reaville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  experi¬ 
ence  preferable;  children  age  four  and  seven; 
give  references  and  snapshot;  $25  a  month.  DR. 
SLATER,  100  Avenue  O,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  tlie  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  ou  the  envelope. 

Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE  WANT  light  farm  work  or  caretaker; 

steady  year  around;  $20  a  month.  KOLAR, 
1449  2nd  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

POULTRYMAN,  40  YEARS’  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  all  breeds,  construction,  repairs,  land¬ 
scaping,  pet  stock;  abandoned  farm  considered] 
successful  system;  real  reference;  single.  BOX 
195,  Englislitown,  N.  J. 


WORK  WANTED  by  married  man  as  working 
superintendent  or  manager  on  dairy  farm; 
could  manage  estate;  formerly  associated  with 
AV.  R.  Sporno  &  Sons,  importers  and  breeders  of 
Jersey  cattle.  FRANK  J.  SPANN,  25  Academy 
Rd.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCIIARDIST  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  on  orchard;  understands  all  branches  of 
orchard  work,  also  some  experience  with  small 
fruits;  10  years’  experience:  capable  of  taking 
charge.  ADVERTISER  2147,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Immediately,  Protestant,  single,  age 
30;  state  height,  weight,  experience;  steady, 
reliable;  no  booze  or  tobacco;  willing  worker, 
ready  to  help  with  anything;  dry-haml  milker, 
good  teamster,  care  cows  and  mules,  milk  10 
cows;  $30  monthly.  ADVERTISER  2149,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPECTABLE  WOMAN,  cook -housework ;  state 
age;  $10  month.  ADVERTISER  2152,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  WOMAN,  general  housework. 

plain  cooking;  2  adults.  1  child  4  years;  state 
age.  Write  MRS.  M.  ENOS,  41  Winter  St., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  stout,  quick  and  active, 
wishes  work  in  institution  or  boarding  house; 
willing;  references;  please  state  wages.  MRS. 
MOLLIE  CLARK,  Box  255,  Flordia,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  WITH  working  son  seeks  position 
managing  farm  proposition;  life  experience, 
cattle,  horses,  swine,  poultry,  fruit;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2155,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER  DESIRES  to  find  good  position  for 
gardener  employed  by  me  several  years;  highly 
recommend  for  industry,  disposition,  character, 
results.  ADVERTISER  2157,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  woman, 
cooking  and  general  housework,  in  adult  fami¬ 
ly  of  three;  must  be  clean  and  neat.  MRS. 
GRAZIADIO,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman.  Protestant,  white,  unen¬ 
cumbered,  general  housework  and  cooking; 
suburban  farm:  conveniences;  near  Newark.  XT. 
J.  ADVERTISER  2156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  45,  life  experience,  poul¬ 
try,  liogs,  sheep,  general  farming,  like  posi¬ 
tion  where  good  work  appreciated :  might  con¬ 
sider  working  farm  shares.  O’CONNELL,  57 
Columbia  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  companion  or  nurse  for 
child  or  elderly  person :  best  of  reference. 
ALICE  SIMMONS,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


MIDDLE-AGED.  SINGLE,  liandy-man,  carpenter 
experienced  preferred;  farm  work.  Summer 
and  Winter:  $25  per  month;  Catskill  Mountains; 
transportation  free:  call  personally  or  write,  R. 
I.INDEMAXN,  39  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


MILKERS.  CERTIFIED  dairy,  steady  employ¬ 
ment;  clean,  healthy,  sober  men:  $40  month 
and  hoard;  10  cows  twice  daily.  ADVERTISER 
2101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Honest,  handy,  single  man,  on  dairy 
farm,  $15  month:  no  smoking  or  drinking. 
HERMAN  SCHMIDT,  Box  55,  R.  D.  1,  Hawley, 
l’a. 


AVANTED — Dirt  farmer  with  machinery  on  75- 
acres;  modern  house  and  outbuildings;  excellent 
proposition;  will  help  out  with  cash  for  balance 
<>f  year.  SHADOAV  LAKE  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


AA’ ANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  housework 
and  cooking;  some  laundry;  must  be  neat,  ca¬ 
pable  and  willing,  fond  of  children;  salary  $40 
monthly.  BOX  515,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED-— Cook,  houseworker,  Protestant,  18- 
30,  some  experience;  permanent;  good  home, 
own  room,  modern  conveniences;  ttiree  adults, 
children;  $40;  references.  ArAN  AVYCK,  AViiton, 
Conn. 


GENERAL  noUSEAVORICER,  5-room  bungalow, 
baby  one  year,  boy  7%  years:  mother  em¬ 
ployed;  state  wages  desired.  WEISSENBORN, 
South  Road,  AVhite  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  MIDDLE-AGED,  good  dairyman, 
teamster  and  milker;  able  to  board  help;  $50, 
,,,<iu.se  an<1  privileges;  Albany  County.  ADA’ER- 
■  1SER  2165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  SINGLE  man,  good  dairyman, 
teamster  and  milker;  $30  per  month  and 
board ;  Albany  Countv.  ADVERTISER  2100, 
>are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  PROTESTANT  woman  in  farm  home, 
plain  cooking:  $0  per  week  and  board;  Albany 
County .  ADVERTISER  2107,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  SINGLE,  43  years  old, 
Protestant,  understands  livestock,  farm  crops, 
fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers.  ADA'ERTISER 
2109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE — Young  man.  willing,  conscientious, 
educated,  experienced  in  fruit,  poultry,  dairy, 
lawns;  steady.  ADA’EltTISER  2170,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  COMPETENT,  reliable,  wish  position 
private  estate;  man  thoroughly  experienced 
gardening,  livestock,  poultry;  woman,  efficient 
housekeeper:  one  child  10.  ADA’ERTISEIt  2171, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
open  for  engagement.  JANSEN,  43-17  217th 
St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  INDUSTRIOUS  colored  man.  single, 
sober,  wants  job  as  dry-hand  milker.  DEWITT 
GOINS,  Straits  Corners,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Year  round  home  on  general  farm, 
without  wages,  by  young,  refined,  Christian 
American  couple  with  four  small  boys;  man  to 
do  all  farm  labor;  woman  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work,  canning,  etc.;  employed  in  present  position 
for  past  eight  years;  sober,  honest,  intelligent, 
reliable;  best  character  references;  we  can 
lighten  your  labors  and  increase  your  profits. 
ROBERT  HOGARTH,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


POSITION  HOUSEKEEPER,  young,  trust¬ 
worthy,  good  cook,  capable  full  charge;  New 
York  driving  license.  ADA’ERTISER  2178,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED  by  experienced  eider  and 
wine  maker.  Address  F.  STEINMETZ,  Rt.  2, 
Box  70,  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SOBER,  reliable,  middle-aged 
bachelor  wants  job;  thoroughly  experienced. 
ALLEN  AVEST,  General  Delivery,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


YOUNG  MAN,  American,  21,  college  education, 
desires  position  doing  out  door  work ;  room, 
board.  $25-$30  per  month.  ADVERTISER  2187, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  opportunity  on  farm.  AD- 
A’ERTlSElt  2100j  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced 
all  branches,  single,  desires  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility;  capable  of  taking  full  charge;  7 
years  last  position,  moderate  salary  to  start. 
ADA’ERTISER  2185,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


j  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

PRIA’ATE  TARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in  New 
Jersey;  substantial  amount  of  land;  buildings 
not  very  modern;  mail  full  details,  price  and  lo¬ 
cation  to  BOX  70,  Hudson  Terminal  Annex,  New 
York  City. 


HIGHLY  PRODUCTIA'E  dairy  farm  on  milk 
route  near  Ballston  Spa;  convenient  to  good 
markets,  church  and  schools;  will  sell  equipped 
for  running.  ADA’ERTISER  2075,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SALE — Attractive  5-acre  poultry  farm,  stock, 
equipment;  11-room  modern  home;  quarter 
mile  borough  limits.  HARRY  HIRST,  Oxford, 
Pa. 


SOUTH  JERSEY — 5-pump  gas  station  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  established  10  years;  State  and  U. 
S.  highway  40  and  4S;  about  two  acres,  room 
for  300  layers;  modern  home;  owner.  THE 
PITTSBURGH  FILLING  STATION,  Newfield, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — General  store  and  filling  station  in 
Delaware  on  main  highway  from  Maine  to 
Florida;  write  for  further  information.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2142.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  HOUSE,  plot  100x175.  3-car  garage, 
business  zone;  will  take  grain,  dairy  farm 
in  part  trade.  E.  C.  MOORE,  Midland  Park, 
N.  J. 


HOTEL  MAN  will  negotiate  with  proprietor  of 
resort  hotel,  ample  acreage,  accessible  to 
water  for  boating  and  bathing  and  attractively 
located  for  all-year  business;  I  have  plan  for 
unlimited  clientele;  may  consider  rent,  option 
purchase.  ADA’ERTISER  2144,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED1 — Farm,  Dutchess  County,  or  AVestern 
Connecticut,  about  50  acres,  about  $4,500;  one- 
half  cash.  ADA’ERTISER  2145,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE. — 200-acre  dairy  or  poultry  farm, 
cold  springs,  hard  wood,  buildings  good;  price 
reasonable.  AVrite  DR.  AV.  S.  BENNETT,  Gran¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  or  trade,  farm,  for  smaller 
place.  R.  L.  BRIGHAM,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


115  ACRES,  31  TIMBER,  near  Potterville.  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  Pa.;  plenty  fruit;  %  mile  from 
State  road:  great  bargain;  write  ADA’ERTISER 
2150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OAVNER  SELL  5  to  20  acres,  best  soil,  fruit 
trees.  100-foot  henhouse.  2-car  garage,  6-room 
dwelling,  steam  heat,  bathroom,  every  modern 
improvement;  $4,500.  easy  terms.  BOX  303,  R. 
D.  1,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  colonial  house,  country; 

exceptional  location,  70  miles  New  York;  arte¬ 
sian  well;  improvements;  beautiful  shade  trees; 
ideal  Summer  home;  price  $5,000.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2153,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  87  ACRES,  nine-room  house,  fine  condi¬ 
tion;  wired  for  electricity,  new  generator; 
basement  barn  00  feet:  unfailing  spring,  pump 
in  kitchen;  fruit,  nuts,  berries,  hops,  sugar 
bush;  worth  $5,000:  sell  quick  buyer;  $2,500; 
ideal  Summer  home.  II.  DRESDNER,  Pratts- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  gas  station,  on  highway. 
BOX  60,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — A’illage  home,  bargain;  Adirondacks. 
IDA  M.  HADDEN,  AA'arrensburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  120  acres,  good  buildings, 
wood  lot  and  sugar  bush;  good  location;  priced 
to  sell.  E.  II.  HOAVLAND.  Cherry  A’alley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2S0-aere  dairy  farm  in  Delaware 
County;  write  for  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER 
2173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


175  ACRES  (Fulton  County),  00  tillable,  25 
woodland,  rest  rich  pasture,  brooks  winding 
throughout,  also  two  springs;  very  good  build¬ 
ings;  8-room  house,  water  in  the  kitelien,  gas 
in  house  and  barn;  on  good  oiled  road  two  miles 
from  Route  29.  store  and  church;  telephone 
available;  sacrifice  for  $2,000.  ADVERTISER 
2175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  AA’ANTED.  high  productive  A-l  potato 
and  corn  soil  with  equipment  and  good  build¬ 
ings.  ADA’ERTISER  2184,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm,  cheap;  good 
road;  within  100  miles.  ADA’ERTISER  2170, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Money-making  service  station  on 
Route  9-4,  20  miles  to  Atlantic  City;  fork 
roads  in  village.  ADA'ERTISER  2177,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'ANTED — Small  business  (gas  station) ;  price, 
particulars;  location.  ADA’ERTISER  2180, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  SO  acres,  good  buildings,  1 
cow  and  a  few  chickens;  reasonable  price. 
FIIILLIU  THEM,  R.  F.  D.  1,  AYest  Berne,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10-aere  poultry  farm;  telephone, 
electric,  gas,  1,000  hens,  1,700  chicks,  4,800- 
egg  incubator;  mail  delivered;  children  taken  to 
grammar  vocational  and  high  school.  DR.  R.  H. 
THOMAS,  Route  3,  l’leasautville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm.  South  A’iueland,  N. 

J.;  lAi  acres,  8-room  house,  all  conveniences, 
close  to  bus  line  and  stores;  at  a  sacrifice.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 37-acre  farm  in  good  condition  on 
county  road  abutting  golf  course:  lies  between 
Rahway  and  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  will  sell  reason¬ 
ably.  ADVERTISER  2183,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 114  acres,  bungalow,  service  sta¬ 
tion,  electricity;  main  highway,  25  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  $1,200;  photos.  ADVERTISER 
2158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Paint,  wallpaper  and  used  furni¬ 
ture  store;  doing  a  good  business,  on  a  busy 
street,  with  low  rent;  for  more  information, 
write  BOX  162,  Barre,  A’ermont. 


FOR  SALE — Small  poultry  farm  for  1.500  chick¬ 
ens;  electric  lights;  three-room  dwelling;  good 
condition;  location  excellent;  wonderful  bargain 
for  party  wanting  an  inexpensive  home  and  busi¬ 
ness;  price  $2,300,  half  in  cash;  call  or  write. 
LOl’ER  BROS.,  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  EQUIPPED  dairy  and  poultry 
farm  for  sale  in  Central  Vermont;;  good  build¬ 
ings  and  hay  to  carry  20  cows  and  team;  milk 
collected  at  the  door;  sugar  orchard,  fully 
equipped;  convenient  terms  and  low  interest. 
ADVERTISER  2159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAVO  FRUIT  farms  and  a  90-acre  pasture,  to 
settle  estate.  ELIZABETH  OAVEN,  Beverly, 
Ohio. 


FEED  AND  POULTRY  business  for  sale,  stocked 
and  equipped;  real  opportunity,  Central  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  2104,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ROOMING,  BOARDING  house,  all-year  business, 
low  rent;  nice  income;  price  $1,000.  319 

HIGH  ST.,.  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy,  farm  for 
poultry,  about  10  acres;  water  and  electricity 
available,  modern  buildings,  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  LEASE  a  small  farm,  chicken. 

preferred,  within  130  miles;  no  brokers. 
BRODSKI’,  1359  First  Ave.,  New  York. 


Country  Board 


SPEND  YOUR  vacation  early  in  beautiful  Cher¬ 
ry  A’alley  at  Clifford’s  Old  Homestead,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  Y.;  all  improvements  and  the  very  best 
meals;  boating,  fishing,  canoeing  right  on  farm; 
Greyhound  buses  stop  at  our  door;  for  refer¬ 
ences  we  refer  you  to  the  editor  of  this  paper 
who  has  been  our  guest;  rates  very  reasonable; 
Gentiles  only.  A.  AV.  CLIFFORD,  Prop. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  modern  conve¬ 
niences:  excellent  table;  limited  to  eight. 
ROSE  CLEMENTS,  Rt.  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


ELDERLY  LADIES,  or  couple,  to  board,  mod¬ 
ern  farm  home,  State  highway:  would  care 
for  lady  slightly  demented.  ANNIE  COOLEN, 
Plainfield,  A’ermont. 


AVANTED — Two  rooms,  board,  on  large  farm, 
one  or  two  weeks;  couple,  2  children;  refined. 
ADA’ERTISER  2148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT,  2  rooms,  kitchen, 
bath,  $200  for  season.  C.  GARRABRANT,  19 
N.  Penna.  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


RETIRED  DOCTOR  and  nurse  will  give  best 
care  and  food  for  invalid,  convalescent  or  el¬ 
derly  couple  for  $25  per  week.  C.  GARRA¬ 
BRANT,  19  N.  Penna.  Ave.,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  in  the  hills  of  Northern 
New  Jersey;  wonderful  scenery;  Gentiles. 
MRS.  II.  A.  HEATH,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


JUST  THE  place  for  vacation  and  health.  2.140 
feet  altitude,  atop  the  Alleghenies;  asthma 
patients  and  hay  fever  patients  find  great  re¬ 
lief  in  this  mountain  air;  all  home  cooking; 
cabins  and  rooms,  modern  conveniences;  rates 
reasonable.  MOUNTAIN  A’lEAV  INN,  The  Tem¬ 
perance  House,  Blossburg,  Pa. 


REFINED  CHRISTIAN  family  would  take  few 
boarders,  home  cooking,  modern  farm-house, 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.;  adults  $10.  children  $5. 
ADVERTISER  2102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAN  ACCOMMODATE  8-10  hoarders,  Catskill 
Mountains  farm-house;  2,000  feet:  modern. 
ADA’ERTISER  2103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GUESTS  TAKEX.  modern,  restful,  private,  $10. 
MRS.  JAS.  AVILSON,  R.  1,  Corning.  N.  Y. 


AA’ANTED — Summer  boarders,  adults;  will  rent 
rooms  furnished:  reasonable;  particulars.  MRS. 
H.  L.  CUNNINGHAM,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 


CHILDREN  BOARDED  oa  farm,  mother's  care, 
$4  a  week.  MINNIE  SUESS,  Sharon,  Conn. 


CHILDREN  BOARDERS  wanted;  pleasant  home, 
fresh  foods,  good  cooking.  ADA’ERTISER 
2172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Summer  boarders  on  farm,  home 
cooking,  milk,  cream,  butter:  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  write  for  details.  MRS.  PARLEE,  En¬ 
field,  Conn. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm.  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J. ;  conveniences;  reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2179,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


LAKE  GROA’E  FARM.  Farmington,  Maine,  of¬ 
fers  quiet  and  rest;  bathing,  fishing,  beautiful 
location. 


2  ADULTS  AA’ANT  farm  board,  Maine  or  AVhite 
Mountains;  swimming;  prefer  guests;  write 
details,  rates.  ADA’ERTISER  2188,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker- 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Used  tractors  with  caterpillar  tread, 
with  or  without  equipment,  any  condition; 
what  have  you,  state  make,  condition  and  price. 
ADA'ERTISER  2071.  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS  75c.  produce  best  of 
workers,  very  gentle.  HARRY  CONNER, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  AVIDOAV  would  like  companion¬ 
able  widow  or  maiden  lady  with  moderate 
means  to  make  home  with  her  on  village  farm; 
must  like  pets:  AVestern  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Jamesway  electric  ineubator-liateh- 
ers;  state  condition  and  price.  ADA’ERTISER 
2154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROJJTE  AVANTED — AVisli  to  buy  New  York 
State  milk  dealer’s  license  and  small  route  in 
AVestchester.  Putnam  or  Dutchess  County.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED-^- Mowing  machine,  one  or  two  horse, 
also  Fordsou  or  caterpillar  tractor.  E.  M. 
HURLEY,  Jewell,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  HORSEPOAVER,  3-pliase  electric  motor; 

good  order;  $50.  AVILLIAM  LEE,  Converse 
Ave.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


PURE  A’ERMOX’T  honey  (liquid)  3-pound  pail 
$1.10,  2  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.23,  postpaid; 
A’ermont  honey,  once,  always.  FRANK  MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can  clover  blend  (liquid) 
$5.00  here;  10  lbs.  delivered  $1.75.  RAY  C. 
AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 00  lbs.  fine  light  $5.  F.  AV.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


GRADE  A  MAPLE  syrup  $1.75  f.o.b.  A.  E. 
CRAA’EN,  Charlestown,  N.  II. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
9n  your  R.  N.-Y. ,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Fight  Against  Brood 
Disease  in  Bees 

In  spite  of  the  excellent  work  being 
done  by  State  bee  inspection  service 
throughout  the  country  in  cleaning  up 
already  diseased  colonies  and  research 
work  by  Federal  and  State  bureaus  of 
entomology  and  private  forces  for  a  cure 
without  destruction  or  a  race  of  bees  im¬ 
mune  to  disease,  there  is  no  appreciable 
decrease  in  the  enormous  losses  suffered 
annually  as  a  result  of  it.  It  is  not  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  to  destroy  an  entire  apiary  of 
50  or  more  colonies  at  one  blow,  as  any 
beekeeper  who  has  had  this  experience 
well  knows,  yet  most  of  these  losses 
could  be  averted  if  every  person  owning 
bees  was  his  own  conscientious  bee  inspec¬ 
tor.  This  disease  is  lodged  in  honey  and 
is  spread  from  one  hive  to  another  by 
bees  robbing  honey  from  hives  which  have 
already  died  out  or  are  so  weakened  by 
A.  F.  B.  that  they  cannot  resist  or 
through  your  own  extractor.  Number¬ 
ing  colonies  and  the  supers  used  on  each 
one  is  useless  when  all  of  the  frames 
from  all  colonies  are  put  through  the 
same  extractor,  therefore  we  must  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  is  no  disease  in  even  one 
colony ;  if  there  is  and  our  business  is  in 
extracted  honey,  it  will  not  be  very  long 
before  every  hive  is  infected.  The  preven¬ 
tion  lies  in  being  able  to  detect  it  in  its 
first  stage  and  immediately  closing  up  the 
colony  having  it,  its  removal  from  the 
apiary,  smoking  out  the  bees  into  hive  or 
box  without  frames.  Keep  them  in  a 
cool,  shaded  place  (the  cellar  is  all 
right)  for  three  days,  then  place  them  in 
a  clean  hive  on  new  foundation.  Careful¬ 
ly  remove  the  diseased  frames  (which 
have  been  kept  out  of  reach  of  other 
bees)  and  destroy  them,  brood,  honey  and 
pollen  by  complete  burning  or  burying, 
and  last  of  all  thoroughly  scorch  ali  the 
rest  of  the  hive  parts.  During  the  three- 
day  confinement  the  entrance  must,  of 
course,  be  kept  closed  and  instead  of  a 
regular  cover,  a  piece  of  screen  wire 
should  be  tacked  over  the  top.  Never 
shake  bees  from  diseased  frames  onto  new 
foundation  as  in  doing  so  you  also  shake 
down  more  or  less  infected  honey  which 
the  bees  will  store  in  the  first  cells  they 
draw  out. 

If,  when  looking  through  a  colony,  you 
find  a  frame  with  the  brood  cappings 
sunken  or  punctured,  dig  into  one  of 
these  cells  with  a  match  stick  and  if  the 
larvae  inside  is  brown  and  comes  out 
stringy,  wipe  some  of  this  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  fold  it  in  an  envelope  and  mail 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  your 
State,  asking  for  a  reply  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  A.  F.  B.  In  the  meantime 
close  the  entrance  to  its  smallest  opening 
to  prevent  other  bees  from  robbing  it,  or 
if  all  bees  are  dead,  close  it  entirely. 

A.  k.  B. 


Spray  for  Squash  Borer 

When  and  what  spray  should  I  use  on 
squash  for  the  insect  that  gets  in  the 
root  and  causes  the  vines  to  wilt  and  soon 
die?  l.  m. 

Marion,  N.  Y. 

This  inquiry  refers  to  squash  borer  in¬ 
jury,  a  particularly  disheartening  malady 
to  any  grower  of  this  popular  vegetable. 
The  eggs  from  which  the  grubs  hatch  are 
deposited  by  a  moth  on  the  basal  por¬ 
tions  of  the  vines  most  profusely  during 
the  month  of  July.  Since  practical  con¬ 
trol  must  be  exercised  before  the  eggs 
hatch  or  the  grubs  enter  the  plant,  a 
spraying  program  is  recommended  by 
authorities. 

One  spray  consists  of  three  pints  of 
nicotine  sulphate,  6  pounds  of  soap  and 
300  gallons  of  water,  which  is  enough  to 
make  one  application  for  an  acre.  This 
material  must  contact  the  eggs  or  grubs 
to  be  effective.  Another  and  less  expen¬ 
sive  spray  consists  of  5  pounds  of  cal¬ 
cium  arsenate,  6  pounds  of  Kayso  and 
100  gallons  of  water.  This  is  a  stomach 
poison  and  to  be  effective  must  thorough¬ 
ly  cover  the  basal  four  feet  of  each  plant. 
One  or  the  other  of  these  sprays  should 
be  applied  during  the  first  week  in  July 
and  repeated  thereafter  at  weekly  inter¬ 
vals  for  three  weeks.  If  the  spraying 
schedule  is  not  followed  and  the  grubs 
are  later  found  to  be  present  in  the 
plants,  about  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  is  to  use  a  sharp  knife  and  make  two 
slits  lengthwise  of  the  stem  at  the  place 
of  injury.  This  will  often  kill  the  borer, 
and  the  plant,  if  in  otherwise  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  may  recover.  Throwing  moist 
soil  about  the  base  of  the  plant  and  at 
the  nodes  along  the  vines  will  aid  the 
plant  in  establishing  additional  root 
growth.  Obviously  such  practices  are  not 
applicable  for  large  scale  operations. 

W.  D.  E. 


R.  I.  REDS 
NEW  HA  ID  PS  H  IRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

3  WEEK  OLD  CHICKS _ 

White  Leghorn  Pullets —4,  6,  8,  12  Weeks  Old 

All  from  Blood-Tested  Stock.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Write  Today  for  Chick  Book. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  1  Milford  Road  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED 

FOR  EARLY  SUMMER  AND  HARVEST  HATCHED  CHICKS 


Breed_ 25  50  100  500  1000_ Breed_ 25  50  100  50(1  1000 


White  Leghorns  .  . 

$2.00 

$3.75 

$6.90  $34.00  $67.00 

N.  H.  Reds  ... 

...  V 

Barred  Rocks  . . . . 

' 

Col.  Wyandottes 

2.25 

4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

White  Rocks  . 

Partridge  Rocks.  . 

.2.00 

4.00 

7.50  36-00  70.00 

Buff  Orpingtons 

S.  C.  Reds  . . 

Assorted  Heavy 

1.75 

3.25 

6.50 

32.50 

65.00 

White  Wvandottes 

Asst.  Heavy  & 

Light 

1.60 

3.15 

6.30 

31.50 

63.00 

All  11.  W.  1).  tested  ilucks.  100$  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 


LANTZ  HATCHERY  Box  78  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDtRS 

10  00 -TESTED. 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  . . .' . . 

BARRED  and  WHITE  R0X,  R.  I.  REDS .  6.75 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  .  7.50 

HEAVY  MIXED  . 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  B0XR 


IU0 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$30.00 

$60.00 

6.75 

33.75 

67.50 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

ELECTRICALLY 

HATCHED 


Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 

—  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  batched. 

June  1.  8,  15,  22,  29  —  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.25 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  4.50 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Per— 

-  50 

100 

500 

1000 

each) 

. .$4.00 

$7.50 

$36.00 

$70.00 

8.00 

38.00 

75.00 

8.50 

41.00 

80.00 

. .  5.00 

9.50 

46.00 

90.00 

Can 

ship  C 

O.D 

Catalog 

free. 

NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  TESTED  FOR  BWD.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  METHOD.  100  500  1000 

HANSON  Foundation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns,  EVERPAY  Strain  Brown  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  7-00  35.00  70.00 

R.  I.  &  N.  H.  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  &.  BUFF  ORPINGTONS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

ASSORTED  OR  HEAVY  MIXED  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

From  Free  Range  Flocks  —  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed  —  Circular  FREE. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY  -  BOX  R,  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


REDUCED  PRICES 
SNO-HIL  CHICKS 


NOW 


ON 

Take  Advantage  of  Them 

Get  high-quality  Sno-Hil  Chicks 
at  new  low  prices!  Barred  Rocks, 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 

R.  I.  Reds,  N.  H.  Reds,  Red 
Rock  Nock  Cross  for  Broilers. 

BEere  is  your  chance  to  save 
money  on  quality  chicks  from 
the  largest  State  Blood-Tested 
Hatchery  in  Maryland.  Don’t 
miss  it.  Write  today  for  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list.  Two  hatches 
each  week  year  around. 

164  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•  SjFft^nUUf.  IHlAJUt  * 


HATCH  ERIES 


■  Ot /APAWTEEP - —-  ^  |n  junef 

You  Need  Chicks  of 
Guaranteed  LIVABILITY 

Hot  days  are  coming;  the  chicks  must  have  pep  and 

endurance  if  they  are  -to  thrive.  We  guarantee  that 
98  out  of  every  100  chicks  purchased  will  be  a  live 
at  the  age  of  four  weeks.  Losses  in  excess  of  2  io 
will  be  replaced  free  or  purchase  price  refunded. 

Prices  Sharply  Reduced 

on  all  our  Matings.  You  can  afford  to  buy  the 
best — NOW. 

44,000  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders 
Largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  U.  S.  found 
100%  free  from  reactors. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock- Red  Cross  Chicks 
REDBIRD  FARM  Route  7,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


ALLEN’S  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 
DAY  OLD  and  STARTED  YW 

FOR  IMMEDIATE 
end 

FUTURE  DELIVERY 

BARRED  ROCKS  . $7.00-100 

Special  Mating  Barred  Rocks  2c  more 

R.  I.  REDS .  8.00-100 

BARRED  CROSS-BREDS .  9.00-100 

Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  more.  100%  full  oount  delivery 
of  day-old  chicks;  started  chicks  express  collect.  Cata¬ 
log  on  request.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

.  POULTRY  FARM 
A HATCHERY  , 

BOX  5  SEAFORD  DELAWARE 


OSS  *la  rm 


ELMER  WENE 

IO  BREEDS 

1  ■  Iperioo 

IMMEDIATE 
OR  FUTURE 
DELIVERY 


Hatched  Every  Week  of  the  Year 

My  Blood-tested  Breeding  Flocks  have 
been  carefully. bred  for  early  maturity, 
vigor,  long  life  and  heavy-egg  pioduc- 
tion  for  over  n  years.  Mv  Wyan- 
Kocks,  the  ideal  2-way  profit  breed, 
for  premium  eggs,  early  maturing 
broileis  and  medium  roasters,  reach 
broiler  age  (•!(£  lbs.)  10  to  15  days 
earlier  than  straight  breeds. 

My  Wenboi-oss  Barred  or  Sex-Link  Red- 
Rock  chicks  will  earn  for  you  Extra- 
Profits  this  fall  for  the  colored  Broiler 
or  Roaster  market.  Poultry  meat 
prices  are  higher.  Start  a  brood  NOW. 


FREE  CATALOG. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Vineland,  N.l. 


DISCOUNTS  on 
Advance  Orders 


[t 


m 


Leghorns  -  Red  s  -Rocks  -Wyandot  les 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross(CrossM)  Chicks  |  —  .j 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  ■ 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 

V  by  tKe  Official  State  testing  agency 
5  of  one  of  the  six  NewDngland  States,  with] 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


fe-- 


“WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS' 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BR00KSIDE 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED 

CHICKS 

No  order  accepted  for  less 
than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  col¬ 
lect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100% 
live  delivery.  Order  NOW. 


English  Strain  Whita 

Leghorns  .  ®e 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  .  71/ 

Barred  Bocks .  8‘/aC 

B.  I.  Beds .  9c 

Bockhorns  (Crossbred) . . . 

Mixed  and  Assorted .  7c 

BROOKS1DE  POU1 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop. 


Day 

7  Days 

14  Days 

Old 

Old 

Old 

8c 

10c 

I2c 

7%o 

9'/2o 

ll'/ao 

8‘/2c 

IO'/jC 

!2'/aC 

9c 

1  lc 

8%C 

IO'/aC 

•  2*/aC 

7o 

9c 

lie 

tY  FARM.  Dept.  R 

Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Leads  Breed  by  311  Points 


On  April  20th,  our  pen  at  the  New  York  Con¬ 
test,  Farmingdale,  was  leading  its  breed  by 
311  Points,  213  Eggs.  It  was  also  leading  the 
entire  Contest,  All  Breeds.  Our  Pullets  93-5 
and  93-4  led  entire  Contest  for  first  6  months. 

Now  you  can  buy  chicks  from  same  blood  at 
sharply  reduced  June  prices.  Write  today. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Moss-Cross  Rock-Reds 
FREE  Catalog  Gives  Chick  Feeding  Program. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO.”  MASS. 


EGG  PROFITS  _ 

.  .  .  with  FAIRPORT  /rN 

Chicks. 

Breeds . 

Large 

Production.  FREE 
Feed  with  Chicks. 

Low  Summer  Prices  Write 
Dos  42  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


th  fairport  jemn 

8.  9  Profitable  f 
s  . .  .  Bred  for  t 
Size  and  Egg  v 


FAIRPORT  HATCHERYFAm»n/S 


l-iucks  available  every  week  of  the  year.  All 
chicks  from  carefully  culled  breeders,  blood 
tested  for  pullorum  disease  by  thorough  tuhn 
method.  Special  prices  to  large  users  Our 
long-time  guarantee  of  100%  safe  arrival  still 
stands.  We  deliver  husky,  livable  chilks 
Parcel  post  prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  aH 
vance  order  discount. 


Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

28  Years  of  Hatching  Experience  Insure  Your  Satisfaction 


CAe&j&v  yaj£i£&y  CAix  1 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Cash  or  COD  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  &  White  Plymouth  Bocks. . . .  7.00.  35.00  70 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  Now  Hampshire  Beds .  8.00  40.00  8) 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  32.50  65 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  &  breeders 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Me Al isterville  Pa 


Hatched  entirely  In  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 
Barred  or  White  Bocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

B.  I.  Beds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  8.00  40.00  80  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60l00 

AH  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O,  D 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  1  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Prices.  Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  VV.  Leghorns.  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Bar.  Box  &  B.  I.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

H.  Mix  $6.50.  Hatches  every-MON.  &  THITR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec 
Hatched.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now  Catalog  free 
THE  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 

Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner,  Box  R.  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


BIG  CHICKS fk°°o  SELECTED 


White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas.  Wt.  Langshangs. 
Silver  &  Wt.  Wyandot.  Wt.,  Buf.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  Buf. 
Orps.,  New  Hampsliires  &  R.  I.  Reds.  Golden  Buf 
Miuorcas,  any  breed  $2.75-25,  $5.00-50.  $9.50-100. 
Mixed  (above  breeds)  $2.25-25,  $4.00-50,  $7.50-100. 
Dark  Cornish  15c.  Bronze  Turkeys  40c.  Send  NO 
MONEY.  Chicks  shipped  C.O.D.  plus  postage.  100% 
live  delivery.  Our  18th  year. 

KLINES  POULTRY  PLANT,  Box  7.  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


Late  Hatched  Chick  PRICES  MUCH  LOWER-Easier  to 
Raise  —  Less  Expense  —  Less  Losses.  Mature  Early  for 
holiday  meat  or  winter  eggs.  Pearson's  Chicks  noted 
for  hardy  vigor,  all  from  26-80  oz.  eggs  —  backed  by  11 
generations  2  to  6  years  old  breeders  of  high  livability. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 


PEARSON’S  NES-to-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 
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CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  VV.  Loghoms . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks.  B.  I.  Beds....  7.00  35.00  70 

Red-Bock  Cross,  N.H. Bods.  VV.  &  B.  Min  8.00  40.00  89 

Assorted  $6.50-100,  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  A 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 

PHIPKS  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
LIIILIV.J  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  VV.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6.00  $30.00  $60 

VV.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks _  6.50  32.50  65 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid. 
Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
R.  V/.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


CASH  OK 
C.  O.  D 

Large  English  Type  1°® 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $6.o0 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Beds . 7-00 

Now  Hampsliires  .  7.50 

H.  Mix  .  6.00 

Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 
P1NECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds  7.00  35.00  70.00 

fc>.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Asst'd  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  I’P.  Cash  or  COD.  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Bx  R.  McAlisteiville,  Pa. 
_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  ' 

Dr.  ROMIG’S  tbels°t0edd  CHICKS 

1  Jarred  and  White  Rocks  $7.50-100.  White  Minoreas.  A 
\\  Into  Wyandottes  and  New  Hampsliires  $8-100.  White 
Giants  $10-100.  White  Leghorns  or  Heavy  Mixed 
$7-100.  100%  live  prepaid  arrival.  Sond  for  circular. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


r~ 
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LINCOLN  HATCHERY  — 

Pox  E  -  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
QUALITY  CHICKS  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICES 
It  Will  Pay  You  to  Write  Us  . 


I 


HOLT 

CHICKS 

MARVIN  F.H 


BIG  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS— Blood- 
tested  (Official  Pa.  State  Agglutination 
Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  1  lbs. 
Reserve  order  now  at  these  low  prices 
S6.7S  per  100;  $32  per  500;  $63  pe>' 
1000.  Prepaid.  100$  live  delivery  guar- 
10$  books  order.  CATALOG  FRED 
NOLL,  Box  R,  Kloinfeltersvillo,  P»- 
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Summer-time  Management  of  Laying,  Hens 


\ STERN  farmers  and  egg  producers 
are  in  a  peculiarly  favored  position 
with  regard  to  the  possibilities  of 
earning  profits  through  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  table  eggs,  of  strictly  fresh 
quality,  during  the  hot  days  and 
weeks  of  midsummer  and  early  Fall.  It  should  be 
known  that  it  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  that 
prices  tend  to  go  upwards  rather  sharply  and  steadi¬ 
ly,  because  of  a  slackened  or  lowered  supply  of  such 
eggs  from  usual  channels.  This  tendency  for  high 
egg  prices  to  become  established  in  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall  has  been  marked  in  these  recent  years. 
It  is  the  one  season  when  outlying  districts,  such  as 
the  Pacific  Coast  areas,  or  even  the  Mississippi  Tal¬ 
ley  States,  are  not  having  such  abundant  surpluses 
of  fresh  eggs  to  send  onto  the  New  York  market, 
and  it  is  a  time  when  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  for  far-away  produced  eggs  to 
get  to  the  New  York  consuming  center 
in  condition  to  he  marketable  under  the 
term  of  “fresh”  eggs.  In  other  words, 
it  is  in  the  Summer-Fall  period  of  the 
year,  that  season  now  just  ahead  of  us, 
that  the  eastern  farmers  have  less  com¬ 
petition  than  at  almost  any  other  sea¬ 
son.  Easterners  can  get  their  eggs  to 
the  nearby  markets  in  fresh  condition, 
if  they  will.  There  are  countless  of 
eastern  farm  poultry  flocks  which 
might  be  continued  in  good  egg  yield 
during  these  next  few  weeks,  if  a  little 
more  time  and  attention  were  given  to 
their  midsummer  management. 

Hens  which  laid  well  last  Winter  and 
then  went  through  a  Spring  season  of 
naturally  heavy  egg  yield  will  probably 
reach  the  midsummer  season  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  somewhat  reduced  flesh,  that  is  rather  thin 
in  flesh.  They  will  probably  need  some  special  feed¬ 
ing  if  they  are  to  be  continued  in  egg  producing  con¬ 
dition  through  July  and  August  and  into  September. 
This  leads  then,  to  Summer  management  item  No.  1 
— along  in  June,  or  early  July,  begin  feeding  the 
layers  on  a  supplemental  moist  mash,  made  up  of 
three  pounds  of  their  ordinary  dry  mash,  made  moist 
with  sour  milk,  a  product  usually  available  on  the 
average  farm.  In  crumbly  moist  consistency,  and 
fed  at  the  rate  of  this  three  pounds  for  each  100 
layers,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  appetizer,  whetting  the 
appetites,  aiding  the  fowls  in  regaining  a  good  flesh 
condition,  building  up  waning  strength,  and  furn¬ 
ishing  that  needed  extra  spurt  required  for  the 
stimulation  to  continued  egg  yields. 

As  warm  days  arrive,  open  up  the  laying  houses 
widely,  letting  in  abundance  of  cooling  breezes,  fresh 
air  and  the  refreshing  out-of-doors  atmosphere.  Open 
up  the  back  walls,  and  let  air  come  in 
from  all  sides.  Especially  at  night 
should  the  Summer  layers  be  made 
comfortable.  Too  many  poultry  houses, 
made  tight  and  warm  for  Winter,  are 
not  easily  enough  adjustable  to  hot 
weather,  and  nowadays  the  layers  may 
best  be  confined  to  their  houses  even 
through  the  heated  days  of  Summer 
and  early  Fall,  for  it  is  when  they  are 
within  the  houses,  near  the  grain  and 
mash  hoppers  and  water  supply  that 
they  continue  eating  heavily  enough  to 
keep  up  with  heavy  egg  production.  Let 
them  out  of  doors  in  Summer  and  egg 
yields  invariably  drop.  The  farmer 
may  need  to  break  away  from  ancient 
practice  in  this  regard,  and  keep  his 
layers  penned  up  this  Summer,  to  give 
Summer  close  confinement  to  houses  a 
trial — for  more  eggs  he  should  and 
does  want. 

Attempt  to  make  that  poultry  laying 
house  as  cool  as  possible.  It  may 
need  protection  against  the  constantly 
beating  down  rays  of  old  Sol.  Usually  poultry  houses 
are  low  buildings,  without  lofts  or  attics  to  protect 
against  the  heat  rays  gathered  in  by  the  roofs. 
Poultry  house  roofs  are  usually,  also,  very  flat,  and 
they  are  usually  constructed  of  tar  roofing  paper, 
black  and  heat-attracting,  put  over  ordinary  roofers 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

and  at  the  same  time  will  preserve  the  roofing  ma¬ 
terials.  (2)  Insulate  the  inside  of  the  roof  by  nail¬ 
ing  some  sort  of  recommended  insulation  board  to 
the  underside  of  the  roof  rafters.  This  creates  a 
four-inch  dead  air  space,  and  with  the  insulation 
board  itself,  forms  a  real  heat-defying  ceiling  for  the 
Summer  poultry  house.  One  might  well  recommend 
both  this  insulation  and  the  painting  of  the  roofs, 
lor  both  will  effect  a  permanent  improvement  of 
that  house  as  a  suitable  Summer-time  environment 
for  fowls  which  should  keep  on  laying  eggs  through¬ 
out  the  hot  weather.  (3)  If  the  poultry  house  has 
been  built  with  an  even-span,  or  two-thirds-span 
type  roof,  it  may  be  well  to  ceil  over  the  room  at  a 
height  of  approximately  seven  feet  from  the  floor 


An  open-front,  well-ventilated,  semi-monitor  type  of  poultry  laying  house  in  mid¬ 
summer,  with  a  green  crop  growing  just  outside  in  the  former  yard.  Houses  200  hens. 


Summer  months.  On  a  farm  where  skim-milk  is 
available  at  low  cost,  let  it  sour  and  feed  it  daily  to 
the  hen  flocks,  as  much  as  they  will  drink.  It  is  an 
egg-forcing  food,  and  a  regulator  of  body  functions 
and  processes.  Cut  Alfalfa  or  clover,  or  some  green 
plant  growth,  such  as  kale,  rape,  etc.,  and  throw  in 
to  the  layers  once  a  day  through  hot  weather,  not 
too  much,  for  it  will  produce  dark -colored  yolks  (and 
they  are  not  desired  in  the  New  York  market  area). 
In  small  quantities,  however,  greens  help  to  keep 
hens  in  health.  They  like  them  and  fight  to  get  them. 
Feed  what  they  will  clean  up  in  about  10  minutes, 
about  noon  time. 

Gather  eggs  twice  daily,  before  noon  and  in  late 
afternoon.  Eggs  allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours 
in  the  nests  in  hot  weather  get 'overheated  and  their 
quality  deteriorates.  Store  eggs  in  a  cool  room  and 
market  every  day  or  so.  Merchandize 
that  quality  freshness,  which  nearness 
to  consuming  markets  makes  possible 
for  eastern  farmers. 

The  nests  in  Summer  houses  should 
be  well  ventilated,  even  if  they  have  to 
be  moved  out  from  the  walls  tempo¬ 
rarily.  Let  the  air  circulate  freely 
through  the  nests,  for  they  are  close 
and  stuffy  at  best  in  hot  weather.  Use 
a  small  amount  of  clean,  dry  litter  j;t 
nests,  such  as  coarse  wood  shavings. 
Plan  at  least  one  nest  for  each  five 
layers  during  the  hot  weather. 

Hens  which  have  been  through 
better  part  of  a  whole  year  of 
yield  or  those  older  hens  which 
now  in  their  second  or  third  or  more 
year  of  production  should  be  producing 
a  maximum  percentage  of  first-grade, 
large  eggs  during  this  Summer-Fall 


the 

egg 

are 


level,  creating  a  loft  or  attic  over  the  main  laying 
house  room,  to  act  as  a  heat  buffer.  These  sugges¬ 
tions  can  all  be  carried  out  during  early  Summer 
months.  They  will  act  just  as  efficiently  as  protec¬ 
tions  against  the  cold  of  Winter  as  they  do  against 
the  heat  of  Summer,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof 
paint,  of  course. 

Hot  weather  sends  the  poultryman  to  the  well 
many  times  during  each  day  for  a  refreshing  drink 
of  cold  water.  He  must  remember  that  his  layers 
get  just  as  thirsty  as  does  he,  and  they  lxeed  water 
just  as  much  as  he  does,  or  even  more,  because  of 
the  body  functioning  which  he  expects  of  them.  The 
water  supply  in  the  Summer  henhouse  should  be 
extra  clean — for  it  is  hot  weather — always  abundant, 
cool,  and  fresh.  Cleanse  the  water  pans  every  morn- 
ii;g,  and  again  in  the  afteimoon.  Never  let  the  sup¬ 
ply  run  dry.  Provide  enough  water  so  that  every 
hen  may  drink  whenever  she  wants  water. 


— not  much  insulation  against  the  heat  rays.  Thi*ee 
things  may  be  done,  one,  any,  or  all :  ( 1 )  Paint  the 
outside  roof  with  a  white  water  paint,  or  a  silver 
roofing  paint,  anything  but  a  black  surface — to  help 
reflect  rather  than  absox-b  heat  rays.  This  will  make 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  inside  temperatures, 


Hens  foregather  around  the  water  pan  on  hot  Summer  days  for  comfort  and  drink, 
so  essential  to  continued  health  and  egg  yields. 

The  litter  in  poultry  houses  during  Summer 
months  should  be  sparse,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
floors  in  sanitary  condition.  Some  such  litter  as 
peanut  shell  litter,  oat  hull  litter,  cane  refuse,  or 
corncob  litter  (corncobs  ground  into  pieces  about 
one-half-inch  square),  or  coarse  wood  shavings,  all 
of  which  lie  flat  on  the  floor,  are  cool  and  not  dusty, 
is  advised.  Feed  both  mash  and  grain  to  Summer 
flocks  in  troughs  or  hoppers,  and  do  not  scatter  in 
litter,  always  an  unsanitary  practice. 

Hens  need  some  green,  juicy,  succulent  supple¬ 
ment  to  their  dry  mash  and  grain  rations  during 


pei'iod,  and  tlierefoi'e  the  added  advantage  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  full  laying  condition. 

Hens  need  xxiore  space  during  hot  weather.  There¬ 
fore,  provide  it  by  culling  over  the  laying  flocks  in 
early  July,  weeding  out  those  which  have  stopped 
laying,  those  which  show  returning  yellow  pigmen¬ 
tation  in  shanks  and  beaks,  those  with  shrivelled 
head  parts,  and  those  which  start  to  molt  in  mid¬ 
summer.  Sell  them  to  the  butcher,  and  give  their 
space  to  those  hens  which  are  persistent  Summer- 
Fall  egg  producers.  This  Summer  culling  kills  sev¬ 
eral  birds  with  one  stone,  so  to  speak. 

It  is  an  old  assumption  on  the  part  of  many 
farmers  that  even  good  hens  stop  laying  eggs  when 
hot  whea ther  comes.  Modern  hens  from  well-bred 
strains  do  not  stop  laying  eggs  when  Summer  ar¬ 
rives,  however,  if  they  are  given  even  half  a  chance 
to  keep  on  performing  their  inborn  task  of  prolific 
egg  production.  The  farmer  might  very  well  look 
toward  his  hen  flock  for  revenues  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  months,  while  heavy  feed 
bills  for  growing  chicks  on  the  ranges 
or  fields  are  being  accrued  without  in¬ 
come  from  those  youngsters.  The  hens 
help  mightily  to  augment  income  dur¬ 
ing  a  somewhat  slack  season.  They 
will  respond  to  a  little  extra  care  and 
thoughtful  management. 

It.  N.-Yr.  —  The  last  paragraph  of 
Prof.  Thompson’s  article  refers  to  a 
firmly  fixed  farm  belief  with  regard  to 
hens  quitting  laying  in  hot  weather. 
His  statement  will  be  disputed  by 
some,  and  the  old  belief  will  still  prove 
true  to  those  who  have  the  old  kind 
of  hens  that  lack  the  natural  urge  to 
do  much  laying.  Skilful  and  persistent 
breeding  and  really  ruthless  culling, 
make  possible  working  flocks  that  pay 
for  their  keep  and  a  substantial 
amount  more.  The  old  farm  flocks  had 
occasional  hens  that  were  truly  re¬ 
markable  layers,  examples  of  natural 
selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest. 

We  knew  several  individual  hens  in  boyhood  that 
qualified  in  this  line.  One  was  a  Rhode  Island  Red, 
the  friendliest  hen  you  could  imagine,  always  under 
foot  and,  if  she  saw  one  with  a  spading  fork,  her 
sole  purpose  was  to  chase  after  him  with  the  evi¬ 
dent  assurance  that  there  was  going  to  be  some 
spading  done  for  her  benefit  in  stirring  up  bugs  and 
grubs.  Other  individuals  we  remember  were  a  Black 
Spanish  and  a  White  Leghorn.  Both  had  the  same 
active  manner  in  persistent  searching  for  the  ani¬ 
mal  food  that  is  now  recognized  as  necessary  for 
egg  production. 
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Just  an  Old  Covered  Bridge 

People  don't  have  an.v  respect  for  anything  any 
more.  Take  the  old  covered  bridge  for  instance. 
When  it  was  a  covered  bridge  or  wade,  people  had 
some  respect  for  it,  but  people  haven't  waded  for  so 
long  that  they've  forgotten  just  what  an  improve¬ 
ment  a  covered  bridge  was.  It's  a  New  World  in¬ 
stitution.  Our  forgotten  designed  it  and  stretched  it 
from  Canada  through  New  England  into  the  Old 
►South  and  newer  Middle  West.  They  did  it  with 
simple  tools,  sometimes  pegging  the  great  timbers 
together  with  wooden  pegs,  and  they  did  it  so  well 
that  some  of  these  bridges  have  stood  for  a  hundred 
years  and  more.  That  doesn't  mean  much  to  the 
average  movie  fan,  but  an  engineer  takes  off  his  hat 
to  it.  In  fact  the  engineers  are  the  only  ones  who 
retain  any  respect  for  the  old  covered  bridge. 

They  wonder  how  ordinary  carpenters,  with 
no  principles  of  engineering  to  go  by,  could 
have  devised  a  thing  that  answers  to  all  the 
requirements  of  stresses  and  strains  and 
served  not  only  its  own  generation  but 
extended  on  into  the  years  to  come 
until  even  today.  We've  succeeded  in  doing 
it,  however,  and  we've  succeeded  in  tearing 
down  a  good  many  other  things  that  might 
possibly  have  better  been  left  standing. 
Sentiment,  however,  is  out  of  place.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  age  of  the  old  covered  bridges. 

The  old  covered  bridge  was  human.  It 
wasn't  like  one  of  these  steel  contraptions, 
painted  red,  that  have  been  stuck  up  to  take 
the  place  of  it. 

The  old  covered  bridge  was  made  of  wood, 
and  wood  is  a  living  thing.  It  took  maybe 
50  or  75  years  to  grow  the  trees  that 
went  into  it.  and  when  it  went  up  it 
belonged  there — its  gray  planks  har¬ 
monizing  with  the  trees  yet  standing, 
the  boulders  of  the  river  bed,  the  fields 
and  fences,  and  the  bushes  that  grew 
along  the  banks.  When  it  rained  you 
could  go  under  a  covered  bridge  and 
keep  dry.  The  roof  also  kept  the  tim¬ 
bers  dry.  The  fellow  who  went  under 
a  steel  bridge  to  keep  dry  would  get 
drowned.  Then  there  was  the  old 
swimming  hole.  What  good  is  a  swim¬ 
ming  hole  under  one  of  these  new¬ 
fangled  affairs?  You  can't  even  put 
lip  circus  posters  on  them.  And  if  they 
stand  for  a  hundred  years  someone 
will  have  to  hold  them  up. 

There  was  romance  in  the  old  cov¬ 
ered  bridge.  Think  back  to  the  clop  of 
hoofs,  the  jingle  of  sleigh  bells,  the  slow  pace 
of  oxen  drawing  their  brown  backed  logs,  the 
quick  beat  of  the  post  horses,  and  the  roll¬ 
ing  rumble  as  milady's  equipage  sped 
through.  Maybe  there’s  romance  in  an  iron 
girder,  hut  not  when  it  spans  an  ancient 
river  and  has  its  picture  taken  with  an  au¬ 
tomobile  doing  GO.  leon  w.  dean. 


Missouri  Notes 

As  is  usual  of  late  years,  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  rainfall  amounting  in  Southeast 
Missouri  to  40  per  cent  of  the  normal  quan¬ 
tity.  It  is  not  the  general  deficiency  that  is 
disturbing  us  but  an  absence  of  rainfall  for 
some  weeks  past  that  is  rapidly  becoming 
acute  in  its  effect  on  vegetation.  The  weeds 
have  generally  succumbed  to  hoe  and  cultiva¬ 
tor  but  we  keep  the  12-tooth  harrow  stirring  the  top 
soil  into  a  dust  blanket.  This  is  the  second  day  that 
a  strong  wind  from  the  south  has  lashed  the  trees 
and  tested  the  strength  of  every  plant  that  stood 
erect.  Usually  such  a  wind  is  a  harbinger  of  rain 
but  no  gathering  clouds  have  appeared  to  bring 
hope;  nothing  more  than  a  dust  cloud  from  far 
away  regions  that  obscured  the  isun  for  the  first 
half  of  the  morning. 

Decoration  Day  is  just  past  and  sales  of  cut 
flowers  were  fairly  good.  Peonies  were  three  weeks 
too  early  but  we  utilized  cold  storage  to  carry  over 
an  adequate  supply.  Peonies,  indeed,  were  our  main 
reliance  but  in  addition  to  them  we  cut  a  great 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  flowers  that  were  put  to¬ 
gether  into  25-cent  bouquets.  These  bunches  were 
highly  popular  with  the  many  who  wanted  cheap 
flowers,  and  who  turned  away  from  peonies  at  50 
cents  a  dozen,  but  their  make-up  involved  a  lot  of 
work  in  assembling  them  from  various  quarters.  The 
big  blooms  of  Hydrangea  Arborescens  were  utilized 
to  form  the  center  and  a  collection  of  other  flowers 
were  placed  around  them.  Among  these  flowers 


were  Madonna  lilies  that  bloomed  barely  in  time  for 
use.  The  bulbs  were  planted  last  Fall.  When  the 
stalks  were  a  foot  or  so  high,  some  12  or  18  became 
affected  with  rot  in  their  crown.  Keenly'  alert  for 
signs  of  diseases  we  dug  up  and  destroyed  these 
plants.  No  further  outbreak  occurred.  Since  then 
I  am  informed  that  the  disease  was  the  fungus 
Botrytis  and  that  the  antidote  is  the  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  Probably  its  period  of  attack  is  limited ;  there 
has  been  no  further  outbreak. 

Another  flower  that  went  into  our  25-cent  bou¬ 
quets  was  the  larkspur  which  grows  like  a  weed  in 
every  unoccupied  space.  The  seeds  sprout  in  early 
Fall  and  by  Winter  are  two  or  three  inches  high. 
They  are  quite  hardy  and  survive  the  coldest  Win¬ 
ters.  The  improved  double  form  of  various  colors 


Popular  Potatoes 


THREE  OF  VERMONT'S  FAMED  COVERED  BRIDGES 

is  far  superior  in  beauty  to  the  common  type  but  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  early  Fall.  Another  most 
useful  flower  was  one  that  bloomed  here  for  the 
first  time  last  year.  It  is  the  perennial  Campanula 
Glomerata,  said  to  be  well  known  in  European  gar¬ 
dens.  Its  deeply  purple  flowers  cluster  along  a  20- 
inch  stem.  Its  habit  of  throwing  up  suckers  makes 
it  easy  to  propagate. 

At  a  local  flower  show  we  exhibited  small  bunches 
of  certain  flowers  not  yet  generally'  known.  These 
consisted  of  blue  flowers  of  the  Dutch  Iris,  double 
Pyrethrum,  Scabiosa  Caucasica  and  Baptisia  (false 
Indigo).  This  last  has  numerous  pea-like  spikes  a 
foot  long  that  keep  well  as  does  the  foliage.  The 
intense  blue  of  the  Dutch  Iris  attracted  attention  as 
well  as  their  form.  The  Scabiosa  Caucasica  holds 
its  handsome  blue  flowers  erect  on  long  steins.  It  is 
ji'st  now  at  the  beginning  of  June  in  profuse  bloom. 
The  Isaac  House  hybrids  of  it  are  said  to  be  superior 
forms  but  my  plants  of  these  have  not  bloomed  yret. 

Cape  Girardeau  County,  Mo.  l.  b.  joiinson. 


There  are  several  hundred  kinds  of  potatoes  grown 
in  North  America.  There  are  distinct  horticultural 
varieties  and  distinguishing  characteristics  for  all  of 
them  could  be  set  down  if  it  were  worth  while.  There 
are  more  hundreds  of  variety'  names  in  existence  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  little-known  variety'  may  pass  un¬ 
der  a  dozen  different  names  according  to  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  grown. 

In  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  strong  shift  to 
the  use  of  “certified"  seed  for  commercial  planting. 
This  shift  has  come  about  through  the  demonstration 
that  virus  diseases,  which  are  transmitted  in  the 
tuber,  have  been  taking  an  altogether  too  large  toll, 
that  many  stocks  are  mixes  as  to  variety',  and  that 
better  yields  can  be  got  by  the  use  of  superior  strains 
for  seed  purposes. 

The  Potato  Association  of  America,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  of  persons  interested  in 
potatoes,  at  its  annual  convention  in  St. 
Louis  received  a  report  of  its  Seed  Certifica¬ 
tion  Committee.  This  report  is  unusually  in¬ 
formative.  From  it  one  can  find  that  in  the 
seed  producing  States  of  the  United  States 
and  Provinces  of  Canada  there  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  certified  16.500.000  bushels.  That 
seems  like  a  good  many  potatoes,  but  when  if 
is  recalled  that  in  1934  there  were  over 
3.500,000  acres  of  potatoes  harvested  in  the 
United  States  alone,  it  will  be  seen  that  less 
than  a  third  of  the  potato  acreage  in  1936 
can  be  planted  with  certified  stock. 

The  report  lists  the  varieties  certified  and 
the  number  of  bushels  of  each.  There  are  47 
varieties  in  the  list  and  the  number  of 
bushels  ranges  from  150  for  Blue  Vic¬ 
tor  to  7,255.896  for  Irish  Cobbler.  From 
an  examination  of  this  list  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Cobbler  is  by  far  the 
most  popular  potato  grown  in  North 
America.  Green  Mountain  is  second 
with  3,878,871  bushels  and  Triumph  is 
third  with  2.609.613  bushels.  The 
Rurals,  including  Smooth  and  Russet, 
fall  short  of  a  million  bushels.  It  needs 
to  be  remembered  in  this  connection, 
however,  that  Cobbler  and  Triumph  are 
varieties  which  are  used  most  exten¬ 
sively  for  Winter  crop  production  in 
the  South  and  that  it  is  under  south¬ 
ern  conditions  that  the  virus  diseases 
take  their  heaviest  toll.  The  southern 
planter  is  largely  dependent  on  north¬ 
ern  grown  seed  and  he  naturally  insists 
on  planting  stock  which  is  relatively 
free  from  disease.  Even  if  a  very  liberal  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  for  this  condition  it  appears 
that  Cobbler  still  leads  in  popularity.  It  is 
not  so  certain  that  Cobbler  would  lead  if  the 
ultimate  consumer  hatl  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  a  preference.  This  statement  is  made 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  Cob¬ 
bler,  properly  grown,  is  an  excellent  potato. 
It  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  Russet  Bur¬ 
bank  from  Idaho  can  be  found  now  on  the 
markets  throughout  the  potato  producing 
areas  of  New  York  State  along  with  new  crop 
Cobbler  and  Triumph,  all  selling  at  a  higher 
price  than  home-grown,  stored  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  or  Rurals. 

In  the  list  are  four  very  new  varieties. 
Katahdin,  a  main-crop  variety,  is  just  be¬ 
coming  established.  There  were  269,691 
bushels  of  Katahdin  certified  in  1935.  Chip¬ 
pewa,  like  Katahdin.  was  produced  at  Presque  Isle 
in  Maine.  It  approximates  Cobbler  for  type  but 
apparently  is  not  so  early.  Only  ll.GSS  bushels  of 
this  variety  were  certified.  Of  Golden,  the  most  re¬ 
cent  of  the  new  sorts,  only  3,350  bushels  were  certi¬ 
fied.  This  variety  has  not  been  tested  sufficiently 
outside  of  Maine  to  make  it  certain  that  it  will  be  a 
commercial  success.  The  Golden,  so  named  because 
of  its  yellow  flesh,  is  known  to  carry  vitamin  A.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  cropping  capacity  of  the  variety  is 
not  known  so  that  it  could  ride  in  on  the  wave  of 
popularity  accorded  to  foodstuffs  by  a  vitamin  con¬ 
scious  public.  The  fourth  new  variety  is  Warba,  a 
potato  produced  in  Minnesota  and  designed  to  ma¬ 
ture  early  enough  to  escape  the  intense  heat  of  mid¬ 
summer.  There  were  72,891  bushels  certified. 

Another  of  the  Maine-produced  seedlings  has  been 
under  observation  for  some  time  and  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  good  records  especially  as  an  early  Spring  crop 
in  Louisiana.  It  is  likely  to  get  a  name  within  the 
year.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  it  ever 
cuts  into  the  enormous  popularity  which  the  Cobbler 
now  enjoys.  uoxat.d  reddick. 
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»  «  Easier  to  Load 
»  .  Easier  to  Pull 
b  .  Does  Better  Work 
»  .  Lasts  Longer 

FOR  25  years,  the  beater  on  tne 
axle  has  been  the  big  reason 
why  John  Deere  Spreaders  are 
easier  to  load,  easier  to  pull — why 
they  do  better  work  and  last  long¬ 
er.  And,  today,  in  the  John  Deere 
Model  E,  this  famous,  patented 
feature  is  still  the  biggest  improve¬ 
ment  ever  made  in  spreader  design. 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle 
permits  building  a  simpler  spread¬ 
er  with  higher,  draft-reducing  drive 
wheels  and  a  lower,  easier-loading 
box  ...  it  puts  the  heavy  unload¬ 
ing  strain  on  the  strongest  part  of 
the  spreader  ...  it  locates  the  beat¬ 
ers  for  best  work. 

In  addition  to  the  beater-on-the- 
axle  construction,  the  John  Deere 
has  many  other  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  which  contribute  to  its 
greater  value — features  you  want 
in  your  new  spreader.  And  re¬ 
member,  it  can  be  equipped  with 
an  efficient,  low-cost  lime-spread¬ 
ing  attachment  making  it  a  dual- 
purpose  machine. 

See  this  better  spreader  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer’s.  It  will  pay 
for  itself  many  times  over  on  your 
farm. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  SL-37. 

Please  send  me  free  folders  on: 

□  Model  E  Spreader  □  Lime  Spreading 

Attachment 


NAME . 

TOWN . 

STATE .  R.F.D..  . 


TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

Average  saving  50 % .  Our  43-Page  FREE  CATALOG 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guaranteed. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  -  Galesburg,  Illinois 


Vegetable  Plants  days’  CABBAGE,'  all  varieties 
SI. 00  thousand  prepaid.  Express  collect  60c  1,000; 
10,000,  $4.50:  50,000,  $20.00.  Cauliflower  $1.50,  1,000: 
10,000,  $12.50:  50, GOO,  $50.00.  Tomato  and  Sweet  potato 
plants  $1.25.  1,000:  10,000,  $10.00.  Pepper  $2.50,  1000. 
Eggplants  $3.00,  1,000.  Hand  picked  plants,  well  packed, 
good  delivery  guaranteed.  Largest  wholesale  growers 
in  Virginia. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


Horticulture  Notes 


Dwarf  Trees  Fail  to  Bear 

I  purchased  two  dwarf  apple  trees  last 
Spring.  They  were  of  fruiting  age,  prob¬ 
ably  live  or  six  years  old.  Last  Spring 
each  had  some  blossoms  but  they  dropped 
before  forming  apples.  This  year  they 
did  not  blossom.  J  have  a  Bartlett  pear 
the  same  age  full  of  blossoms  this  Spring, 
and  1  am  wondering  if  there  is  something 
that  I  should  do  to  make  them  bear. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  c.  c.  w. 

You  may  count  yourself  fortunate  that 
the  bearing  age  trees  blossomed  the  same 
year  that  you  planted  them.  There  have 
been  some  unreliable  nurserymen  who 
have  sold  “bearing  age”  trees,  which  were 
simply  old  trees  left  in  the  nursery  row 
during  the  years  of  few  sales.  These 
trees  were  old  and  undesirable  from  many 
viewpoints,  but  were  sold  as  hearing-age 
trees  to  those  who  were  uninitiated. 

Of  course,  the  truly  dwarf  tree  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  is  produced,  not  by 
crowding  in  the  row,  but  by  working  the 
desired  variety  upon  a  dwarfing  rootstock 
which  tends  to  dwarf  the  tree  and  throw 
it  into  production  quite  early.  And  yet 
even  a  dwarf  tree  will  not  set  fruit  until 
it  has  become  thoroughly  established  in 
the  ground.  It  is  expecting  quite  a  lot 
for  it  to  bear  the  first  year  or  even  the 
second  year  after  being  planted.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  is  to  leave  it  alone  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  it  will  bear  next  year. 

Since  you  have  two  varieties  of  apple, 
pollination  is  not  a  factor.  In  the  case 
of  the  pear  trees  in  the  vicinity,  you 
should  plant  a  second  variety  for  cross¬ 
pollination  purposes.  H.  B.  T. 


Spraying  Newly  Planted 
Apple  and  Pear  Trees 

Will  you  give  me  a  formula  for  spray¬ 
ing  pear  trees  and  apple  trees  which  we 
have  set?  J.  D.  B. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  think  about 
spraying  newly  planted  trees.  Too  often 
the  orchardist  is  inclined  to  let  the  trees 
go,  since  they  do  not  carry  fruit.  You 
will  remember,  however,  that  the  trees 


will  grow  only  so  fast  as  the  development 
of  foliage  can  manufacture  food  materials 
necessary  for  growth.  Sprays,  therefore, 
which  protect  the  foliage  from  insect, 
and  disease  attack  favor  the  development 
of  the  tree  to  early  bearing. 

The  principal  sprays  are  those  combin¬ 
ing  a  fungicide  and  arsenical  and,  since 
there  is  no  problem  of  spray  residue  in¬ 
volved,  lead  arsenate  is  probably  the  most 
advantageous.  The  recommendation  for 
apples  is  2%  gallons  of  lime  sulphur  and 
three  pounds  of  lead  arsenate  in  water  to 
make  100  gallons.  The  time  of  applica¬ 
tion  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
starting  of  the  leaves,  since  newly  planted 
stock  often  starts  slowly.  In  general,  the 
plan  will  be  to  apply  the  spray  at  the 
same  time  that  the  l'egular  orchard 
sprays  are  applied;  namely,  (1)  when 
the  last  of  the  petals  on  bearing  trees 
are  falling;  (2)  about  the  first  of  July. 

For  pears,  use  two  pounds  of  lead  ar¬ 
senate,  six  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  and 
two  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  water 
to  make  100  gallons. 

If  at  any  time  aphids  become  serious, 
the  tips  of  the  infested  shoots  may  be 
dipped  in  nicotine  sulphate  solution, 
using  nicotine  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  one 
pint  in  100  gallons.  H.  B.  T. 


Black  Rot  and  Downy 
Mildew 

What  makes  my  grapes  dry  up  so  that 
by  the  time  they  should  be  ripe  there  is 
nothing  but  the  dry  skins  left?  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  especially  bad  with  the  Diamond 
vines.  H.  E.  J. 

Bernardsville,  N.  J. 

Both  black  rot  and  downy  mildew  may 
be  responsible  for  your  problem.  At  all 
events,  since  the  schedules  for  both  are 
similar,  they  may  be  given  together.  Use 
Bordeaux  mixture  consisting  of  four 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  four 
pounds  of  hydrated  lime  in  50  gallons  of 
water  (1)  just  before  the  blossoms  open, 
(2)  as  soon  as  the  berries  set,  (3)  when 
the  berries  begin  to  touch  iu  the  cluster, 
and  (4)  two  weeks  later.  H.  B.  T. 


Ruralisms 


The  Plague  of  Caterpillars. — Last 
Summer  some  of  the  entomologists  told  us 
that  the  plague  of  tent-caterpillars  had 
reached  its  peak,  and  that  we  might  look 
for  a  smaller  infestation  this  year.  Un¬ 
fortunately  these  experts  were  too  opti¬ 
mistic;  the  tent-caterpillars  were  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  with  the 
canker-worm  a  close  second.  During  the 
Winter  egg  masses  of  the  tent-caterpillars 
were  gathered  in  quantity  by  property 
owners,  Boy  Scouts,  school  children  and  re¬ 
lief  workers,  yet  the  insects  are  every¬ 
where.  The  canker-worms  were  not  so 
prevalent  last  year,  but  this  season  they 
were  defoliating  elms,  locusts  and  oaks. 
Our  giant  elms  were  sprayed  by  a  big 
power  spray  truck,  and  it  was  wonderful 
to  see  the  poison  mist  passing  like  a  tor¬ 
nado  to  the  very  tops  of  these  large  trees. 
There  is  always  work  for  a  modern  com¬ 
pressed  air  hand  sprayer  in  the  garden, 
but  when  it  comes  to  big  trees  power  is 
needed.  It  is  quite  evident  that  these  de¬ 
structive  caterpillars  can  only  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  whole  community ;  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  vacant  lots  and  negligent  proper¬ 
ty-owners  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  pru¬ 
dent  and  vigilant.  In  our  own  district 
wild  cherry  trees  spring  up  like  weeds 
everywhere,  and  these  are  favorite  hosts 
of  the  tent  caterpillar.  Along  the  rail¬ 
road  embankment  skeleton  cherry  trees, 
without  a  single  leaf,  are  covered  with  the 
webs.  These  trees  should  all  be  destroyed. 

Concerning  Orchids. — One  of  our  cor¬ 
respondents  asks  how  to  care  for  a  potted 
orchid  received  as  a  gift.  No  name  or 
description  was  given,  so  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  the  information  required. 
The  orchid  family  includes  more  than 
500  genera,  widely  distributed  from  the 
cold  North  to  the  tropics  of  the  equator; 
some  are  terrestrial,  while  some  grow  on 
trees,  and  they  are  as  a  whole  impatient 
of  conditions  to  which  they  are  not  ac¬ 
customed.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  suited 
to  the  temperature  and  atmosphere  of  a 
living-room.  There  are,  however,  many 
charming  hardy  native  orchids  that  may 
be  grown  in  a  garden  environment  suited 
to  them.  We  recently  visited  a  New  Jer¬ 
sey  garden  which  includes  a  large  colony 
of  the  familiar  moccasin  flower,  Cypri- 
pedium  acaule,  literally  hundreds  of  the 
crimson-pink  flowers  were  displayed  the 
last  week  of  May.  They  were  growing 


in  a  bit  of  natural  woodland  edging  a 
drive ;  really  the  perfect  environment  for 
them.  These  moccasin  flowers  have  been 
exterminated  in  many  localities  where 
they  formerly  existed,  for  thoughtless  and 
selfish  people  have  destroyed  them  by 
reckless  gathering,  and  in  addition  to  this 
their  natural  environment  has  become  ex¬ 
tinct  through  road-making  and  building. 
To  protect  our  choice  and  beautiful  wild 
plant  is  a  patriotic  duty.  Another  or¬ 
chid  blooming  in  our  own  little  wild  gar¬ 
den  the  end  of  May  was  Cypripedimn 
Regime,  the  showy  lady’s  slipper,  which 
is  the  showiest  of  our  northern  orchids. 
It  has  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
rounded  inflated  lip  striped  in  pink  fond 
white.  The  pink  stripes  or  stains  are  vel¬ 
vety  in  appearance,  and  the  whole  flower 
is  very  striking,  the  stout  leafy  stem  one 
to  two  feet  high.  This  grows  in  swamps 
and  wet  woods  from  Maine  south  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  west  to  Minnesota.  We  have 
never  found  it  wild  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  though  this  should  be  in  its  range. 

The  Old  Mullein  Pink. — The  rich 
crimson  flowers  of  the  mullein  pink  or 
rose  campion  began  to  make  a  show  in 
June,  and  will  give  us  flowers  from  time 
to  time  all  Summer  when  the  old  flower 
stalks  are  cut  off.  This  plant,  formerly 
called  Agrostemma  Coronaria,  now  Ly¬ 
chnis  Coronaria,  has  foliage  that  is  dense¬ 
ly  woolly,  silvery  white;  the  branching 
flower  stems  rise  two  feet  or  more,  the 
vivid  crimson  flowers  an  inch  across. 
There  is  a  white  variety,  the  flower  hav¬ 
ing  a  soft  velvety  look.  This  is  a  bien¬ 
nial  ;  when  allowed  to  seed  it  self-sows 
freely,  producing  plenty  of  plants  to 
flower  the  next  year.  Frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  plants  are  perennial,  and  per¬ 
sist  for  several  years.  The  woolly  foliage 
is  very  attractive  in  itself,  and  the  flowers 
striking.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  but  has  been  long  in  cultivation. 
This  is  a  useful  plant  in  the  perennial 
border  because  the  foliage  gives  contrast 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  bloom.  It  is 
often  found  in  old  farm  gardens,  and  in 
some  localities  has  escaped  to  become 
naturalized.  There  are  several  other  va¬ 
rieties  of  Lychnis  that  are  excellent  gar¬ 
den  subjects,  a  very  showy  perennial  be¬ 
ing  Lychnis  Chalcedonica,  commonly 
called  Maltese  Cross,  Jerusalem  Cross, 
or  scarlet  lightning.  E.  T.  royle. 


"A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY—  EVERYWHERE” 


Indoor  and  outdoor 
spraying  jobs  will  be 
easier  for  years  to  come 
with  this  new  Hudson 
High-Pressure  Sprayer 
— priced  so  low  you 
shoul  dn  ’  t  be  without  i  t . 
HudsonSprayersfrom 
5  ounces  to  100  gallons. 
Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder  * 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


PRESS  APPLES  PROF* 


A  HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS 

—  will  put  you  into  business 
making  good  money  .  .  .  Big 
demand  for  apple  cider,  grape 
and  fruit  juices  ...  Turn 
undergrade  apples  into  money. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  130,  YORK,  PA. 


PLANTS 

100 


All  Leading 
Varieties 

500  1000 


postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 

Tomato  . $0.40  $1.50  $2.00  $1.00 

Cabbage  . 40  1.25  1.75  1.00 

Pepper  . 60  2.00  3.50  2.50 

Cauliflower  . 60  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Sweet  Potato  ...  .50  2.00  3.50  3.00 

Egg  Plant  . 75  3.00  5.00  4.50 

Brussel  Sprout  ..  .50  1.50  2.50  1.50 

Broccoli  . 60  2.00  3.00  2.00 

Beet  . 50  1.50  2.50  1.50 

Lettuce  . 40  1.25  2.00  1.50 

Celery — 


Ready  June  20.  .50  2.00  3.50  3.00 


Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 


OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


(Leading  Varieties.  Grown  from  Selected  Seed, 

|  ’Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  In  Good  Condition. 

TRANSPORTATION  PAID  ™0?ors^” 


100 

500 

1000 

per  1000 

CABBAGE  . 

$0.40  $1.25  $1.80 

$1.00 

CAULIFLOWER . 

.60 

1.75 

3.25 

2.75 

TOMATO  . 

.40 

1.25 

1.80 

1.00 

PEPPER  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.25 

2.50 

EGG  PI-ANT,  TOMATO, 

PEPPER,  transpl’ted 

1.50 

5.00 

9.00 

8.00 

SWEET  POTATO  . 

.60 

1.75 

3.00 

2.50 

BROCCOLI,  B.  SPROUT 

.50 

1.50 

2.40 

1.50 

CELERY  . 

.50 

1.75 

3.00 

2.50 

Beet.  Parsley,  Lettuce,  Onion, 

Leek,  Kohl 

Habi,  Kale,  Endive.. 

.50 

1.75 

2.40 

1.75 

C.  E,  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  SEWELL  N.  J. 

LOCATION — Barnsboro,  Gloucester  Co..  90  miles 
below  Jersey  City.  Route  25  to  Camden  Airport, 
then  Route  45  via  Woodbury  to  Mantua,  then  2 
miles  to  Barnsboro.  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST. 


VEGETABLE  Plants — Copenhagen,  Flat.  Dutch,  Golden 
Acre.  Wakefields  Cabbage  Plants  75c- 1000,  5,000- 
$3.50,  IO.OOO-$6.  Prizetaker  and  Crystal  Wax  Onions 
same  price.  Porto  Rico  and  Nancy  Hall  Potatoes,  500- 
75c,  1 000- 5 1 .25.  Sweet  Peppers,  35c- 1 00.  Marglobe, 
Stone  and  Baltimore  Tomato  Plants,  1 000-$  I . 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


P|  IUTS  POSTPAID— Beet,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Cab- 
•  LHH  I  bage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Endive.  Lettuce, 
Sweet  Potato,  Pepper’,  Aster,  dozen  10c,  100 — 40c,  son— 

SI. 50.  GLICK  PLANT  FARM  -  Smoketown,  Pa. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
TOUR  to  G1  acier 
Park  and  Cruise 

of  the 


GREAT  LAKES 

The  trip  of  a  thousand  thrills. 
August  7th  to  20th.  One  special 
low  cost  all-expense  rate  pays  for 
everything.  Personally  escorted 
no  travel  worries.  Free  illustra¬ 
ted  literature  gives  full  facts  .  .  . 


CLIP  THE  COUPON 

[Tour  director,  - 1 

Rural  New-Yorker 


I 

|  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City  j 

Please  mail  me  free  literature  about  the 
I  1936  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 


Name 


Address 


I 


I 

|  City 

|  State  . .  •  •  | 
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-W  l/euM  gee  H/lvu  tfu  "70“  U  a.  "6“ 


"Why  do  I  like  my  6-cvlinder  Oliver  Row  Crop 
"70"  tractor? 

"Vi  ell.  take  it  once  around  the  field  and  you’ll 
find  out! 

"No.  you  don't  have  to  crank  it.  Just  push  that 
self-starter  button,  that’s  all.  Notice  how  quietly 
and  smoothly  you  ride.  Real  comfort!  And  you 
get  more  work  done,  too. 

"Then  notice  the  POWER  you  have,  and  I  can 
tell  you  something  about  that.  This  "70"  H-C* 
(high  compression)  burns  regular  gasoline  and 
you  cover  a  lot  of  ground  with  a 
gallon  of  fuel.  Here's  the  control 
lever  for  the  variable  speed  gov¬ 
ernor.  You  can  set  it  to  give  full 
power  for  plowing,  or  you  can  cut 
down  the  motor  speed  and  step 
up  into  a  higher  gear  when  you’re 
cultivating  or  doing  light  work. 

That  governor  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  little  fuel  savers  in  the  world 
todav.  Raise  the  tools  by  hand? 


I  should  say  not;  this  lever  here  operates  the 
power  lift. 

"Drive  a  2  -cylinder,  a  4-cylinder  and  a  6-cvlin- 
der  tractor.  Ask  your  Oliver  Dealer  for  a  "70” 
demonstration,  or  write  Oliver  for  a  Row  Crop 
"70  catalog.  They  call  the  book  ’Out  of  To¬ 
morrow,  and  the  "70”  sure  is  tomorrow's  tractor 
today  l" 

*The  Oliver  Row  Crop  "70”  K-D  is  economi¬ 
cal,  using  kerosene  or  distillate.  Both  H-C,  and 
K-D  models  put  big  power  on  the  drawbar. 


OLIVER 


t  K  HI 

CROP 

ORCHARD 


ROW 

STANDARD 


IT  S  THE  "G 


O  6  Cylinders 
3  Smooth,  Quiet  Power 
3  Self-Starter 
O  Implement  Power  Lift 
©  Variable  Speed  Governor 
©  Finger-tip  Control 


Subsequent  selection  of  Geneva  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of  Geneva  No.  1, 
which  is  more  highly  colored,  has  less 
hardshell  but  still  possesses  the  same  eat¬ 
ing  quality  and  high  yields  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  Geneva.  A  new  cross,  Geneva  No.  2 
(Geneva  +  Mahogany  lied)  has  a  more 
intense  red  pigmentation  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  Geneva,  is  of  good  quality,  without 
hardshell  but  requires  further  testing  as 
to  its  ability  to  withstand  disease.  Ge¬ 
neva  Pea  Bean  No.  9,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Michigan  Robust  and  White 
Imperial  is  purported  to  be  equal  to  Ro¬ 
bust  in  disease  resistance,  is  a  better 
yielder,  develops  much  less  hard  shell  and 
a  more  uniformly  cooked  product.  A 
limited  amount  of  seed  of  these  three  new 
introductions  is  available.  As  yet  little  is 
known  concerning  them,  and  only  the 
test  of  time  can  determine  the  ultimate 
value  of  each. 

The  grower  must  consider  all  factors 
that  directly  and  indirectly  affect  the  en¬ 
vironment  under  which  the  bean  crop  is 
grown.  The  selection  of  a  well-drained, 
gravelly  loam  soil,  the  use  of  a  variety 
that  will  mature  in  a  given  region,  and 
the  observance  of  not  too  early  a  plant¬ 
ing  date,  as  it  is  a  warm-weather  crop, 
will  help  to  determine  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  project.  Although  beans  have 
been  grown  on  many  types  of  soil,  great¬ 
est  success  has  been  achieved  on  Dunkirk 
gravelly  loam,  Ontario  loam,  Palmyra 
stony  loam,  or  a  similar  soil.  The  pea 
bean  types  require  somewhat  fewer  days 
to  mature  a  crop,  and  in  this  fact  lies  at 
least  one  reason  why  this  sort  predomi¬ 
nates  over  all  others.  Beans  are  not  ordi¬ 
narily  planted  much  before  June  10. 
Earlier  planting,  particularly  in  wet 
backward  Springs,  will  often  cause  seed 
to  rot,  ultimately  resulting  in  a  disap¬ 
pointing  stand.  If  the  grower  will  bear 
in  mind  that  beans  should  be  treated,  in¬ 
sofar  as  planting  time  is  concerned,  the 
same  as  tomatoes  and  corn,  little  difficulty 
of  this  nature  will  be  experienced. 

Since  the  marketable  portion  of  the 
bean  plant  is  the  seed,  the  fertilizer  pro- 


ment  in  relation  to  the  seed,  particularly 
with  the  snap  bean  industry.  As  yet, 
though,  these  machines  and  methods  have 
not  met  with  popular  usage. 

Cultivation  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  of  greatest  value  when  practiced  to 
control  weeds,  therefore  this  operation 
should  commence  well  in  advance  of 
planting  time.  This  serves  to  destroy 
many  weeds  which  if  left  to  germinate 
and  develop  later  on,  would  necessitate 
too  vigorous  and  numerous  cultivations  at 
a  time  when  the  bean  roots,  the  system  of 
which  is  none  too  aggressive,  would  be 
seriously  injured.  Successful  crop  man¬ 
agement  also  entails  the  avoidance  of  too 
close  cultivation  when  the  plants  are 
small,  cultivation  when  the  plants  are 
wet  and  deep  cultivation  at  any  time. 
Often  improper  cultural  practices  are  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  spreading  of  anthrac- 
nose,  dry  root-rot,  mosaic  and  blight, 
four  diseases  of  definite  economic  import¬ 
ance  to  the  grower. 

All  successful  bean-growers  realize  that 
maximum  yield  and  quality  of  the  dried 
bean  depends  upon  such  factors  as  a  high 
percentage  of  mature  pods,  minimum. of 
pod  shatter  and  an  abundance  of  dry 
weather  during  the  harvest  period.  How 
well  these  three  conditions  coincide  may 
often  decide  whether  the  crop  is  to  be 
harvested  for  a  profit  or  at  a  loss. 

The  discrimination  of  localized  markets 
for  specific  types  or  varieties  is  particu¬ 
larly  emphasized  in  connection  with  the 
dry  bean  market.  Several  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  produced  (Red  Kidney,  White  Kid¬ 
ney,  Yellow  Eye,  Turtle  Soup,  etc.)  can, 


to  a  large  extent,  only  be  sold  in  certain 
markets.  The  prospective  grower  should, 
therefore,  be  fully  informed  as  to  the 
market  demands  before  choosing  a  variety 
to  grow.  The  demand  for  the  pea  and 
medium  beans,  however,  is  more  stable 
from  year  to  year.  About  SO  per  cent  of 
the  beau  crop  is  sold  before  the  first  of 
the  year,  thereby  showing  that  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  tonnage  is  held  and  stored 
by  growers  for  higher  prices. 

W.  D.  ENZIE. 


Better  Bees  for 
Massachusetts 

Friends  of  John  Van  de  Poele  of  Abing- 
ton,  Mass.,  are  congratulating  him  on  his 
promotion  to  the  head  of  State  Apiary 
Division  by  Commissioner  Howard  H. 
Murphy  of  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Massachusetts. 

Those  who  can’t  exactly  be  called 
“Vans”  friends  will  also  benefit  by  this 
appointment  because  of  his  avowed  in¬ 
tent  to  use  the  teeth  which  so  long  have 
been  dormant  in  our  bee  laws.  Careless 
beekeepers  who  by  their  exposure  of 
abandoned  bee  materials  will  now  be 
made  to  burn  up  and  clean  up  infection. 

The  demand  for  bees  in  cranberry¬ 
growing  has  shown  a  very  considerable 
increase  this  year,  thus  giving  approval 
to  what  the  apple-growers  have  long  con¬ 
tented  :  “No  bees,  no  apples — more  bees, 
better  apples.”  F.  c.  Manx. 

Massachusetts. 


Although  the  introduction  of  commer¬ 
cial  bean  culture  in  Western  New  York 
dates  back  to  1836,  beans,  one  kind  or 
another,  had  been  used  by  our  early  In¬ 
dian  agriculturists  many  years  prior  to 
this  date.  In  fact  several  varieties  or 
kinds  were  grown,  and  considered  next  in 
importance  to  maize  as  a  food  crop.  Pur¬ 
ple  Kidney,  White  Kidney,  Marrowfat, 
Small  White,  Cornstalk  Bean,  Cranberry 
and  Chestnut  Lima  Avere  the  chief  sorts. 

The  production  of  dried  beans  increases 
during  and  immediately  following  periods 
of  great  national  crises.  The  Civil  War 
and  later  the  World  War,  served  as  defi¬ 
nite  stimuli  to  increase  the  acreage,  and 
it  lias  only  been  within  the  last  few  years 
that  the  production  cmwe  in  this  State 
has  taken  a  downward  course.  Whereas 
during  the  period  of  1922-1925  the  acre¬ 
age  of  dry  beans  in  New  York  ranged 
from  130,000  to  158,000  acres,  during  the 
succeeding  period  of  1926-1932  the  num¬ 
ber  dropped  to  75,000  to  98,000  acres. 

The  dry  field  bean  industry  in  New 
York  includes  five  major  varieties  and  a 
few  miscellaneous  ones.  About  33  per 
cent  of  all  the  beans  produced  are  of  the 
pea  type,  as  exemplified  by  Michigan  Ro¬ 
bust.  Next  in  importance  is  Red  Kidney, 
which  constitutes  30  per  cent,  followed  by 
Marrows,  Yellow  Eye  and  White  Kidney, 
in  successive  lesser  amounts.  For  a  time 
the  industry  suffered  greatly  because  of 
disease.  However,  with  the  introduction 
of  the  Michigan  Robust  which  was  prac¬ 
tically  immune  to  mosaic  and  highly  re¬ 
sistant  to  two  strains  of  anthracnose,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  of  Well's  Red  Kidney 
also  resistant  to  anthracnose,  the  bean- 
growers  were  able  to  continue.  Dry  root 
rot  is  still  a  limiting  factor  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  insofar  as  bean  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,  although  by  practicing  longer  ro¬ 
tations  this  can,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is 
hoped  that  strains  of  the  leading  varieties 
resistant  to  this  malady  will  soon  be 
available.  The  Geneva  and  the  York  are 
two  -  relatively  new  varieties  of  the  Red 
Kidney  type  which  were  selections  from  a 
cross  involving  White  Imperial  and 
Well’s  Red  Kidney.  These  varieties  have 
maintained  the  same  resistance  to  an- 
thraeuose  possessed  by  Well’s  Red  Kid¬ 
ney,  and  in  addition  have  shown  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cooking  quality.  Because  of 
their  increased  vigor  they  have  also 
shown  less  tendency  to  blight,  and  in 
good  soil  will  remain  free  from  this  dis¬ 
ease. 


quire  much  emphasis  in  this  part  of  the 
mixture.  Inasmuch  as  beans  belong  to 
that  group  of  plants  known  as  legumes, 
and  therefore  have  the  power  to  fix  at¬ 
mospheric  nitrogen,  the  specific  addition 
of  this  element  is  usually  confined  to 
those  plots  that  have  been  too  heavily 
cropped.  Too  high  a  nitrogen  content, 
however,  results  in  the  production  of  an 
over-developed  plant  with  the  consequent 
low  yield  of  ununiformly  mature  pods. 
This  condition  is  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  nitrogen  deficiency.  The  soils  in  the 
bean  section  are,  however,  usually  de¬ 
ficient  in  phosphorus,  and  since  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  element  in  normal  amounts 
helps  to  insure  earliness  and  uniformity 
of  maturity  in  seeds,  the  use  of  additional 
phosphoric  acid  fertilizers  is  particularly 
significant.  With  this  situation  in  mind, 
many  successful  bean-growers  use  either 
straight  16  per  cent  superphosphate,  or 
a  complete  fertilizer  ranging  from  4-12-4 
to  4-16-4,  at  the  rate  of  300  to  400  lbs. 
per  acre.  Particular  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  manner  of  application.  Un- 
d  r  no  circumstances  should  the  fertilizer 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  seed,  as 
the  young  bean  plant  is  very  sensitive  and 
easily  burned.  The  most  popular  method 
of  applying  the  plant  food  is  with  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  attachment  in  conjunction  with 
the  planter,  or  with  the  grain  drill  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  planting  operation.  Some 
work  has  been  done  with  fertilizer  place- 


Dry  Field  Beans  in  New  York 


gram  must  be  one  that  will  produce  the 
most  beneficial  effect  in  its  development. 
Generally  speaking,  the  soils  used  for  the 
production  of  this  crop  in  this  State  are 
sufficiently  high  in  potash  as  not  to  re- 


ou  ver  Farm  Equipment  Sales  Company, 
13  Verona  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 

1420  Mayflower  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Row  Crop  “70”  catalog,  “Out  of  Tomorrow.” 


Name _ _ 

R.  » . City 


State 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  iiaid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exnosed.  We  are  also  otten  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  eases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  ne 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ot 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Ihe  rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Bi-Weekly  Issues 

BEGINNING  this  month  our  editions  will  appear 
every  other  week  instead  of  weekly  as  they 
have  been  up  to  this  time.  Conditions  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  publishing  field,  due  to  the  fact  that  farm 
papers  for  the  most  part  are  now  published  only  bi¬ 
weekly  for  the  whole  year,  make  it  difficult  to  con¬ 
tinue  weekly  editions  during  the  Summer  months. 
During  this  period  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
special  information  from  day  to  day  as  usual. 

* 

GRADUATION  Day— the  goal  for  which  we 
toiled  and  struggled — is  here  ! 

“Freshmen  come  and  seniors  leave  her, 

Yet  she  ever  firm  wall  stay.” 

As  the  students  laud  their  Alma  Mater,  we  begin 
to  wonder  whether  we  ever  reach  seniority  in  any 
school  of  life.  All  too  soon  the  term  “senior”  changes 
to  “freshman”  as  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
adventure.  What  shall  it  be?  Who  knows?  The 
joy  of  achievement  is  strangely  tinged  with  sadness 
as  the  student  grasps  the  hand  of  his  old  college 
chum. 

“Mother”  is  there  in  the  audience  and  as  the  long 
line  of  boys  in  their  caps  and  gowns  passes  by,  her 
eyes  rest  on  the  stalwart  boy  who  twenty  years  past 
had  been  such  a  tiny  baby.  What  will  the  future 
bold  for  him?  “Father”  towering  over  the  crowds 
in  the  lobby  seems  taller  than  ever  on  this  occasion 
with  pardonable  pride.  He  knew  the  value  of  so- 
called  “higher  education,”  so  he  unselfishly  decided 
to  see  his  boy  through. 

* 

PROSPECTS  for  Spring  grains,  pastures  and  hay 
declined  during  June,  owing  to  drought.  Late  in 
the  month  there  were  showers  in  parts  of  the  East, 
which  improved  conditions,  though  too  late  to  help 
badly  pinched  hay  fields.  Parts  of  the  country, 
mainly  the  Southwest  and  North  Central  States, 
have  had  abundant  rain,  but  crops  there  are  not 
sufficiently  large  to  offset  the  loss  in  drought  areas. 

Corn  likes  hot  weather  and,  when  it  gets  well 
rooted,  will  stand  drought  for  a  little  time  better 
than  most  crops,  so  it  has  not  suffered  much  yet. 

Pasture  conditions  are  most  serious  in  the  South¬ 
western  States,  the  Dakotas  and  Colorado.  The  Far 
West,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  parts  of  Michigan 
are  in  good  condition.  Every  time  drought  hits  our 
pastures,  we  are  reminded  of  the  need  of  taking  bet¬ 
ter  care  of  them,  so  that  the  grasses  will  have  more 
resistance  to  adverse  conditions.  Constant  reseed¬ 
ing  of  thin  spots,  the  use  of  lime  and  phosphorus, 
and  judicious  application  of  nitrates,  are  precau¬ 
tions.  They  will  not  stave  off  drought,  but  its  effect 
is  not  so  quick,  or  so  severe. 

We  remember  one  farm  with  practically  no  pas¬ 
ture  land,  as  ordinarily  considered.  That  is  this 
150  acres  was  really  garden  ground,  on  which  some 
would  have  considered  it  wasteful  to  keep  cows. 
Ilut  the  owner  believed  in  having  a  lot  of  stable 
manure,  and  proved  his  faith  by  his  works  by  keep¬ 
ing  25  cows  and  always  some  young  stock.  This 
land,  mostly  run  in  the  regular  rotation  of  corn, 
oats,  rye  and  seeding  down,  offered  the  cows  the 
finest  pasture  we  ever  saw,  and  they  appreciated  it. 
AY  bet  her  this  plan  proved  economic  on  a  working 
basis  we  do  not  know.  The  owner  had  no  mortgage 
to  consider,  in  fact  was  a  wealthy  man  from  the 
farm  viewpoint,  and  farmed  as  he  desired,  yet,  so  far 
as  his  neighbors  could  judge  from  his  crops  he  must 
have  made  money  right  along,  in  addition  to  having 
a  farm  he  liked  to  look  at  and  show  to  visitors. 


THE  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour  this  year,  August 
7-20,  will  be  a  wonderful  experience.  The  gran¬ 
deur  of  Glacier  Park,  the  46-mile  motor  bus  trip  to 
Waterton  Park,  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  the  53- 
mile  ride  to  Going-to-the-Sun  Chalets,  will  be  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  mountain  and  lake  scenery. 

Then  we  start  for  our  four  days  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  stopping  at  Mackinac  Island  for  a  half  day 
carriage  drive,  through  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario, 
much  of  the  time  within  sight  of  the  shore — and 
finally  home.  You  will  want  to  go  with  us.  Send 
today  for  full  particulars  to  our  Tour  Director,  care 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  AAT.  30th  St.,  New  York. 

* 


CORN  is  our  great  silage  crop,  and  there  is  no 
other  plant  equal  to  it  for  the  purpose,  but 
sometimes  it  is  economic  to  use  other  forage  plants 
in  this  way.  Legumes  are  not  generally  recom¬ 
mended,  as  there  is  practically  certain  to  be  some 
spoilage.  It  is  not  practical  to  get  silage  packed 
tightly  enough  to  prevent  the  presence  of  sufficient 
air  to  raise  havoc  with  these  high  protein  plants. 

For  three  years  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  has  been  experimenting  with  grass  silage,  and 
finds  it  practical  within  a  wide  range  as  to  moisture 
content  and  condition  as  to  maturity.  Good  silage 
has  been  made  from  grasses  containing  as  much  as 
86  per  cent  moisture,  and  as  little  as  30  per  cent. 
Cows  under  test  ate  about  as  much  of  the  grass 
silage  as  they  would  graze  of  the  same  grass.  Imma¬ 
ture  grass  made  the  better  silage. 

Any  grass  used  in  this  way  should  be  chopped 
fine  and  packed  well  to  get  out  the  air.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  adding  anything  to  it  to  help  its  keep¬ 
ing.  Never,  however,  put  unpalatable  grass  in  the 
silo  in  the  lioi>e  that  it  will  improve  there.  It  will 
not.  There  is  clear  evidence  from  these  experiments 
that,  where  one  has  silos  not  likely  to  be  filled  with 
corn,  it  will  pay  well  to  put  green  grass  into  them. 

* 

A  READER  reports  very  heavy  loss  in  Alfalfa 
hay  baled  last  Fall.  This  is  a  common  oc¬ 
currence.  Almost  any  hay  baled  soon  after  being- 
cut  is  likely  to  spoil.  Alfalfa,  with  its  high  nitrogen 
content,  is  the  worst  of  all.  AVe  know  a  good  many 
persons  bale  hay  even  in  the  field,  or  soon  after. 
Perhaps  some  may  handle  Alfalfa  thus,  though  we 
have  not  seen  this  clone. 

Experience  is  very  valuable  in  every  process  per¬ 
taining  to  hay.  In  that  way  one  gets  practical  cer¬ 
tainty  about  what  he  can  do  and  not  do.  It  is  easy 
to  be  sure  about  something  that  we  think  ought  to  be 
so,  and  probably  is.  AATe  knew  one  farmer  who  had 
some  hay  that  he  wanted  to  sell  early.  He  con¬ 
sulted  his  dealer : 

“Are  you  sure  it  is  safe  to  bale  it  now,  John?”  in¬ 
quired  the  dealer. 

John  was  certain,  but  as  a  precaution  said  he 
would  bale  up  a  load,  let  it  stand  a  week  and  then 
bring  it  in.  The  hay  arrived  and  looked  all  right  on 
the  outside.  “I  will  cut  open  a  bale  and  show  you,” 
John  told  the  dealer,  taking  an  old  hatchet  and 
slashing  the  wires.  In  the  center  was  a  heated  and 
dark  spot  the  size  of  a  peck  measure.  This  was  a 
careful  farmer,  but  he  merely  thought  he  knew. 

* 


Several  years  ago  you  gave  a  remedy,  or  formula,  fox- 
treating  blackhead  in  chickens.  1  have  lost  this  and  de¬ 
sire  the  information.  g.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

PROBABLY  the  treatment  referred  to  was  ipecac, 
at  one  time  seriously  recommended  for  the  black¬ 
head  disease  of  turkeys.  Some  experimenters  in 
California  worked  with  this  drug  for  a  time,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  cure  for  blackhead  had  arrived. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  remedy  has  no  standing 
now.  Evidently  it  did  have  some  remedial  effect, 
but  was  not  a  cure,  and  later  we  found  that  the  only 
cure  is  prevention. 

The  question  refers  to  blackhead  in  chickens.  This 
disease  affects  turkeys  but  not  chickens.  However, 
the  c-occidiosis  organism  of  chickens  sometimes  con¬ 
tains  one  stage  of  the  blackhead  germ  as  a  parasite. 
Hence  it  may  happen  that  turkeys  running  with 
chickens,  or  ground  where  they  have  been,  may  pick 
up  the  voided  coccidiosis  organisms  and  thus  get 
the  blackhead  (entero  hepatitis)  germ  fatal  to  them. 
This  suggests  the  method  of  blackhead  prevention 
now  being  used  with  such  success  that  turkeys  are 
“coming  back”  in  localities  where  scarcely  one  was 
seen  for  several  years. 

If  the  inquirer  meant  to  ask  about  coccidiosis  in 
chickens,  the  same  answer  as  about  blackhead  pre¬ 
vails.  There  is  no  recognized  cure  for  coccidiosis. 
Keep  the  chickens  away  from  infected  ground. 
Heavy  feeding  of  milk,  and  some  other  treatments 
may  relieve  the  disease  a  little,  but  chickens  once 
infected  are  not  likely  to  amount  to  much. 
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OUR  grandfathers  planted  and  cultivated  then- 
potatoes,  but  knew  nothing  about  spraying. 
They  usually  had  large  top  growth  and  good  crops, 
though  now  and  then  a  season  of  “rot,”  as  they 
called  it,  swept  their  fields  nearly  clean. 

Now  commercial  growers  find  it  necessary  to  spray 
anywhere  from  four  to  12  times.  Early  spraying  is 
desirable,  as  both  early  and  late  blight  may  get 
their  start  on  the  leaves  unless  they  are  kept  copper- 
plated  from  the  start. 

Many  now  use  Bordeaux  mixtui-e,  5-5-50,  adding 
two  pounds  arsenate  of  lime.  This  is  put  on  the 
early  kinds  five  or  six  times,  and  the  later  sorts  at 
least  ten  times,  even  more  if  rain  washes  off  the 
spray.  But,  even  though  dashing  rains  are  infre¬ 
quent,  these  sprays  are  needed  to  cover  the  new  and 
spreading  growth.  Look  closely  a  week  after  spray¬ 
ing,  and  you  will  see  how  much  of  this  new  growth 
there  is. 

* 

IN  OUR  boyhood  we  saw  at  a  farm  auction  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  first  serious  attempt 
at  making  a  mowing  machine.  The  essential  ideas 
were  all  there,  except  the  section  knives.  The  long 
straight  knife  cut  for  a  short  time  while  very  sharp 
but  soon  dulled.  To  those  who  looked  at  this  ma¬ 
chine  it  seemed  strange  that  a  man  with  skill  and 
insight  to  make  the  other  parts  could  not  see  the 
needed  section  knives  to  make  the  shear  cut.  He  did 
not,  however,  and  gave  the  job  up,  discarding  the 
machine,  which  was  bought  as  a  curiosity  at  farm 
auctions  and  thus  passed  on.  Probably  it  is  in  ex¬ 
istence  now,  as  anyone  interested  enough  to  buy  it 
would  not  be  likely  to  throw  it  away. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  run  a  modern  mower  or  har¬ 
vesting  machine  if  kept  in  order.  Oiling  is  the  main 
thing,  and  this  can  scarcely  be  overdone.  Some  men 
will  run  three  hours  without  oiling.  The  parts  get 
dry  and  hot,  bearings  wear,  and  the  machine  runs 
hard.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  pulling  test 
made,  showing  just  how  much  more  power  such  a 
machine  needs  than  one  properly  oiled.  The  horses 
know  all  about  it.  A  sharp  clacking  sound  is  a  call 
for  oil.  A  better  plan,  is  a  few  drops  where  needed, 
at  least  four  times  in  half  a  day. 

* 


THE  lettuce  business  of  the  country  has  doubled 
in  the  last  15  years.  There  are  two  main  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  One  is  the  discovery  that  lettuce  con¬ 
tains  vitamin  A,  and  the  other  is  the  increased  use 
of  lettuce  leaves  in  sandwiches. 

AATierever  one  gets  a  sandwich  now,  whether  in 
lunch  wagon  or  restaurant,  he  is  quite  sure  to  find 
one  or  two  lettuce  leaves  in  it.  On  an  average  10 
sandwiches  will  use  up  a  head  of  lettuce,  and  thus, 
this  sandwich  trade  cuts  a  big  figux-e  in  the  lettuce 
business. 

The  discovery  of  vitamins  and  their  value  was  a 
tremendous  boom  to  lettuce  culture.  Those  who  had 
used  lettuce  once  a  week  started  having  it  every 
day — some  families  every  meal— a  demand  for  mil¬ 
lions  more  of  lettuce  heads. 


* 

Can  we  plant  and  get  strawberries  by  Septembcx-,  be¬ 
fore  the  frost  comes?  c.  J.  K. 

THIS  inquiry,  made  in  late  June,  comes  too  late 
to  be  sure  of  getting  much  fruit  this  year.  It 
depends  on  circumstances.  If  it  were  possible  to  get 
excellent  Mastodon  plants  to  set  out  in  early  July 
and  give  them  everything  in  the  way  of  care,,  some 
berries  might  be  had  in  the  Fall. 

The  best  way  to  get  a  quick  crop  is  from  early 
Spring  setting,  letting  the  plants  have  everything 
they  want  in  the  way  of  food,  water  and  care.  Mas¬ 
todon,  and  perhaps  some  other  kinds  that  we  do  not 
know,  will  yield  quite  well  in  Summer,  treated  in 
this  way,  or  make  a  Fall  crop  if  the  early  blossoms 
are  removed.  But  there  is  no  use  trying  this  plan 
with  anything  but  plants  with  strong  fruiting 
crowns. 


Brevities 

The  amount  of  butter  in  storage  is  the  least  at  this 
time  in  10  years. 

Look  sharp  for  moths.  The  commercial  preventives 
are  useful,  but  should  be  supplemented  by  airing  things 
on  the  clothesline  in  the  sun  and  wind. 

A  grade  Holstein  cow  in  Nova  Scotia  has  just  made 
a  yeai-’s  record  for  the  province  with  25,395  pounds  of 
milk  and  830  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Yes,  our  native  sweet  cherries  are  here  again.  It  is 
hard  to  find  better  fun  than  climbing  the  tree  and  filling 
up  with  the  delicious  fruit.  The  birds  know  all  about 
this. 

“Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised;  and 
his  greatness  is  unsearchable.  One  generation  shall 
praise  thy  works  to  another  and  shall  declare  thy 
mighty  acts.” 

If  you  want  something  specially  delicious  in  straw¬ 
berry  preserves,  finish  their  cooking  on  plates  in  the 
sun,  covered  with  panes  of  glass.  Some  bother,  but 
worth  while  in  a  small  way. 
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Distribution  of  Wealth 

Part  X 

GOOD  friend  who  found  our  articles  on  the 
distribution  of  wealth  “interesting  and  written 
with  understanding  and  simplicity”  thinks  that  un¬ 
der  the  same  caption  we  “advocate  the  quantity 
theory  of  money.  If  the  volume  of  paper  money 
controlled  the  value  of  the  American  dollar,”  he 
asks,  “how  was  it  possible  that  commodity  prices 
dropped  49  per  cent  in  the  year  and  a  half  following 

1919,  though  the  volume  of  bank  credit  was  higher 
at  the  end  of  the  period  than  at  its  beginning?” 

Price  does  not  depend  alone  on  the  quantity  of 
money  in  use.  It  is  much  more  complicated  than 
that.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand,  when  given 
free  play,  is  universal.  Price  is  influenced  by  the 
demand  and  supply  of  commodities  and  services  on 
one  hand,  and  by  the  supply  and  demand  for  money 
on  the  other  hand.  What  is  called  velocity  of 
money  (that  is  the  number  of  times  it  is  used  within 
a  pei’iod)  acts  as  an  extra  quantity.  The  quantity 
of  all  money  divided  by  the  volume  of  trade  is  the 
price.  The  formula  might  be  stated  this  way : 

Price  — •  money  in  use  -*-  trade. 

Of  course  an  increase  of  trade  would  reduce  the 
price.  A  decrease  of  trade  would  increase  the  price. 
An  increase  of  money  would  increase  the  price.  A 
decrease  of  money  would  decrease  the  price. 

During  the  war  we  sold  bonds,  expanded  currency 
end  multiplied  our  volume  of  trade.  Based  on  the 
1920  average  of  100,  in  May,  1920,  the  general  price 
index  rose  to  167.  The  purchasing  price  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  was  00. 

Some  $40,000,000  of  government  bonds  had  been 
bought  when  the  dollar  was  worth  from  60  to  80 
cents  in  terms  of  commodities.  The  big  financiers 
who  held  them  started  the  cry  that  we  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  high  cost  of  living  and  inflation.  They  did 
not  say  that  they  wanted  to  reduce  the  price  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  but  that  was  what  their  propaganda  meant. 
In  1920  the  U.  S.  Senate  asked  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  what  it  had  done  to  correct  inflation  of  credit 
and  currency.  The  Federal  Reserve  council  and 
directors  soon  followed  with  a  declaration  in  favor 
of  contraction.  In  his  speech  of  acceptance  in  July, 

1920,  President  Harding  favored  a  “courageous  de¬ 
flation  of  credit  and  currency.”  Following  his  elec¬ 
tion  the  same  year,  bank  loans  were  reduced  $6,000.- 
000.000,  and  currency  was  contracted  about  $1,750,- 
000,000.  The  price  of  farm  products  and  many  other 
products  fell  one-third.  The  value  of  the  dollar  rose 
from  60  in  June,  1920,  to  107  in  June,  1921.  The 
volume  of  trade  fell  off.  All  of  these  acts  and 
policies  tend  to  reduce  prices  and  inversely  to  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  money. 

It  is  evident  that  the  intelligent  and  experienced 
big  financiers  knew  what  happens  when  the  volume 
of  money  and  credit  is  increased  or  decreased.  The 
politicians  also  seem  to  know.  In  its  1920  platform 
(lie  Republicans  adopted  President  Harding's  “cour¬ 
ageous  deflation”  policy.  In  1924  the  Democratic 
platform  charged  that  the  policy  in  practice  had 
caused  the  “bankruptcy  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  and  stock  growers,  and  resulted  in  wide¬ 
spread  industrial  depression.”  In  1932  the  Republi¬ 
can  platform  pledged  the  party  to  correct  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  permitted  credit  and  credit  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  country  to  be  used  “without  check  for 
speculation  purposes  with  ruinous  consequences  to 
millions  of  our  citizens  and  to  our  national  econ¬ 
omy.”  These  records  seem  to  show  that  the  high 
leaders  in  both  political  parties  fully  understand 
that  when  currency  and  credit  are  expanded  or  con¬ 
tracted  for  profit,  panic  and  depression  follow.  Both 
have  been  in  power  since.  Neither  of  them  at¬ 
tempted  the  promised  reform. 

Our  good  friend  says :  “The  quantity  theory  of 
money  in  practice  leads  to  the  issuance  of  more 
money  and  credit;  and  that  in  turn  leads  to  infla¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  in  turn  leads  to  bankruptcy.  In  other 
words  the  quantity  theory  of  money  is  cheating — it 
is  crooked.” 

We  admit  that  these  thing  are  possible  and  prob¬ 
able  if  the  expansion  of  money  is  uncontrolled.  We 
go  further  to  say  that  under  the  unlimited  expansion 
of  credit  by  our  private  monopoly  and  the  gold 
standard  all  of  these  things  have  happened  over 
and  over.  Furthermore  the  uncontrolled  contrac¬ 
tion  of  credit  has  led  to  deflation  and  bankruptcy, 
panic,  depression  and  ruin  to  millions  of  our  prudent 
and  industrious  people.  There  is  no  more  “theory” 
about  the  quantity  of  money  than  about  the  quantity 
of  wheat  or  apples  or  milk.  Any  15-year-old  farm 
boy  will  tell  you  that  a  bumper  crop  means  a  low 
price.  This  applies  to  gold  as  well  as  to  wheat. 
With  1913  as  the  base,  25.8  grains  of  gold  iu  1920 
was  worth  44  cents  and  in  1896  $1.49. 


To  show,  as  the  proponents  of  gold  are  fond  of 
doing,  that  inflation  boosts  prices  and  cheats  credi¬ 
tors  is  to  admit  the  quantity  theory  of  money,  and 
to  admit  that  deflation  causes  a  proportional  drop 
in  prices  and  cheats  the  debtor. 

Money  that  violently  fluctuates  in  value  is  always 
cheating — it  is  crooked.  We  had  the  so-called  gold 
standard  during  1913-1920  period.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  was  in  full  swing  in  1920.  Yet  com¬ 
pared  with  1913,  the  purchasing  price  of  the  dollar 
fell  from  $1  to  44  cents  in  1920.  In  1928  it  was 
70  cents.  The  theory  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
was,  and  is,  that  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
volume  of  credit  would  automatically  stabilize  the 
dollar.  But  the  Federal  Reserve  system  is  a  private 
corporation  run  for  profit,  and  the  big  profits  are 
made  by  periods  of  inflation  and  then  sudden  and 
drastic  deflation.  The  chief  function  of  money  is  to 
effect  exchange.  There  should  be  no  profit  in  the 
manipulation  of  it.  The  Department  of  Labor  tells 
us  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  what  the  general 
price  level  is  for  these  periods.  With  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  constant  adjustment  of  the  volume  of  cur¬ 
rency,  Congress  could  maintain  a  dollar  that  would 
be  fair  to  all  and  cheat  no  one. 

This  would  eliminate  one,  but  not  all,  of  the  big 
factors  that  now'  prevent  a  fair  and  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  w'ealth. 


Complete  May  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 
May  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.,  Buffalo,  at  farm . $2,266  $0.0481 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc.,  at  farm .  1.66  .0353 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co..  Inc .  1.58  .0336 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.5712  .0334 

Conesus  Milk  Producers  Co-op.  Assn..  1.565  .0332 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc.  1.55  .0328 

Crowley  Co-op.  Producers  Assn .  1.52  .0323 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.32  .02S3 


Countrywide  Crop  Situation 

Scattering,  uneven  but  helpful  rains  in  June  were 
improving  the  growing  conditions  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  It  seems  that  with  enough  rainfall  from  now 
on,  the  main  crops  could  still  come  out  well,  just  as 
they  did  in  1932  after  a  Spring  drought  and  frosty 
weather.  Part  of  the  trouble  now  is  from  a  late  start, 
and  that  could  be  made  up  at  the  other  end  of  the 
season. 

As  for  fruits,  what  there  are  of  them  will  sell  all  the 
higher.  A  big  crop,  especially  apples,  would  sell  hard 
against  the  expected  good  crop  in  Europe.  June  apple 
condition  of  47  compares  with  71  a  year  ago.  Condition 
iu  New  York  is  only  about  42;  Pennsylvania  49,  Ohio 
26  and  Indiana  27,  which  means  half  a  crop,  or  less  in 
these  important  States.  Even  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  the^  South  expect  a  lighter  apple  crop  than  last 
year.  The  'trouble  everywhere  seems  to  be  Winter  in¬ 
jury.  Spring  frosts  and  a  poor  set.  California  is  one  of 
the  few'  States  having  a  good  apple  crop,  also  a  good 
crop  of  most  other  fruits.  Much  of  the  California  fruit 
crop  will  go  to  the  canneries  and,  anyway,  the  prices  of 
western  fruit  are  not  very  low  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  East.  Pears  are  heavy  again  this  year  in  the 
Northwest  and  light  in  the  East.  Peaches  are  a  light 
crop  in  the  North,  but  good  in  the  Far  West  and  fairly 
good  in  some  parts  of  the  South.  California  grape  crop 
is  light,  the  eastern  crop  fair.  Orange  and  grapefruit 
condition  is  average,  but  more  trees  are  coming  into 
bea  ring. 

Feed  costs  may  not  go  up  for  corn  is  doing  well  in  the 
middle  western  corn  belt,  except  that  it  started  late  and 
might  be  caught  by  early  frost.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  wheat  for  domestic  use  and  probably  plenty  of  cot¬ 
tonseed,  although  neither  wheat  nor  cotton  promise  a 
large  yield  per  acre  at  present.  On  the  whole,  the 
Pacific  Coast  region  has  rather  the  best  of  it,  so  far 
this  year.  Growing  conditions  have  been  much  better 
than  in  the  East.  The  South,  the  East  and  parts  of 
the  Central  West,  have  been  the  main  sufferers  from 
drought,  and  much  of  the  frost  injury  also  was  in  the 
same  regions  as  the  drought. 

Condition  of  truck  crops  is  below  average.  Early 
potatoes,  cabbage,  celery,  cucumbers  and  melons  make 
a  poor  showing.  Others  are  fair. 

Potatoes  are  not  doing  well  in  the  South,  condition 
being  only  62  compared  with  75  last  year.  Crops  in 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  the  important  producing 
sections  of  Eastern  Virginia  were  reported  drying  up 
and  showing  small  yields.  Maryland  and  New  Jersey 
also  suffered.  The  rains  during  the  first  half  of  June 
helped  to  some  extent,  but  large  yields  are  not  to  be 
expected.  Ivaw  Valley,  Kansas,  and  Central  California, 
have  good  crops  but  potatoes  seem  likely  to  be  rather 
short  through  most  of  the  Summer  months.  Although 
the  price,  quite  likely,  has  passed  its  height,  dealers 
seemed  to  expect  a  rather  high  level  in  June  and  July. 

Eastern  farmers  find  pastures  quite  good  so  far,  but 
so  many  other  sections  have  very  poor  pasturage  that 
the  general  average  is  low,  and  is  especially  poor  in  the 
State  from  Virginia  down  the  coast  to  Georgia,  also  in 
Tennessee  and  Alabama.  The  sheep  and  cattle  country 
in  the  Far  West  had  good  pastures  and  livestock  is 
doing  well.  The  worst  conditions  were  outside  the 
principal  dairy  regions.  Milk  production  near  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June  was  larger  than  last  season  and  a  little 
larger  than  average,  despite  a  smaller  number  of  milk 
cows.  It  looked  as  if  many  dairy  pastures  must  be 
fairly  good  and  that  considerable  grain  was  being  fed 
out  to  the  dairy  herds. 

Egg  production  also  was  larger  than  last  season,  be¬ 
cause  there  were  more  hens  and  they  were  laying  better. 
The  production,  however,  was  about  7  per  cent  less  than 
the  five-year  average.  The  egg  market  appeared  quite 
good  for  the  time  of  year  as  prices  showed  a  disposition 
to  advance  after  Spring  production  was  over.  G.  b.  f. 


Huge  Loss  as  Milk  Dealer 

IT  WAS  not  until  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  was  in  session  for  the  year  1936 
that  its  financial  statement  for  the  year  1935  came 
to  us  from  an  entirely  different  source.  This  is  not 
a  profit  and  loss  statement  such  as  trustees  usually 
exhibit  to  give  their  principals  a  detailed  accounting 
of  their  stewardship,  but  it  does  give  some  bulk 
figures  from  which  some  conclusions  may  he  drawn. 

1  he  corporation,  including  a  large  number  of  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  acts  as  a  bargaining  agency  to  sell  milk 
to  dealers,  largely  Borden's.  It  acts  as  a  dealer  to 
handle,  sell  or  manufacture  the  remainder  of  its 
milk.  These  items  appear  in  the  statement: 

Sales  to  dealers  . 1,240, 364, S72  lbs. 

Class  1  . 57.414% 

Class  2A  . 22.786 

7  Surplus  classes ..  19.8 

Handled  in  plants . 1.247,514,202  lbs. 

Class  1 . 41.219% 

Class  2A  . 23.825 

7  Surplus  classes.  .34.956 

TotaI  milk  . .  2,487, S79, 074  lbs. 


Dealers  sales  . $25,722,394.20 

I  lant  sales  .  32.495,717.81 


Total  Income  . $58,218,112.07 

Subtracting  the  amount  paid  farmers  from  the 

total  League  income  reveals  the  cost  of  operating 

the  League  for  the  year: 

Total  income  . $58,218,112.07 

laid  to  producers  .  40,384.528.25 


Expenses  for  year . $17,833,583.82 

Subtracting  the  amount  paid  by  dealers  from  the 
amount  which  the  League  paid  to  producers,  gives 
the  net  amount  paid  by  League  plants : 

Paid  producers  . $40,384,528  25 

Dealers  paid  .  25,722,394.28 

Net  from  plants . $'14,662,133.97 


Dealers  paid  per  100  lbs. . $2.07 

Plants  paid  per  100  lbs . ,$l!l7 

Difference  per  100  lbs . ’  ]$0  90 

Loss  on  plants . $11,227, 627.80 


If  the  League  had  no  plants  and  sold  all  of  its 
milk  as  an  agent  direct  to  dealers  as  formerly  and 
as  other  co-operatives  do  now  with  an  allowance  of 
one  cent  per  100  pounds,  the  cost  of  selling  would 
he  $248,787,  and  their  producers  would  receive  $11.- 
000.000  more.  A  half  cent  per  100  pounds  would  be 
sufficient,  and  if  all  the  producers  in  the  State  were 
again  united,  the  cost  could  be  much  less. 

The  excuse  for  low  prices  to  producers  has  been 
that  the  League  has  more  surplus.  Their  figures 
show  5  per  cent  more  than  other  dealers  or  to  be 
exast  5.156  per  cent  more.  One  cannot  be  exact  with¬ 
out  definite  figures,  but  a  fair  estimate  shows  that 
League  producers  get  no  return  whatever  for  their 
surplus,  and  paid  for  the  year  1935  more  than  two 
million  dollars  besides  out  of  their  fluid  sales  for 
I  eague  expenses. 

The  statement  shows  what  has  been  common  un¬ 
derstanding  in  the  trade  for  years,  namely,  that  the 
League  operates  as  a  dealer  at  a  huge  loss.  As  a 
dealer  it  handles  about  the  same  volume  of  milk  it 
sells  to  dealers  as  an  agent.  Recent  statements 
show  that  the  same  year  Borden's  paid  its  high  of¬ 
ficers,  attorneys  and  auditors  $1,213,738,  and  besides 
paid  $7,034,726.40  in  cash  dividends. 

If  the  League  management  could  sell  milk  as  a 
dealer  and  show  that  it  saved  producers  in  doing  so, 
we  would  be  the  first  to  proclaim  its  success.  Op¬ 
erating  at  a  loss  it  helps  no  one  but  hurts  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors.  Unless  it  can  show  in 
practice  by  exact  profit  and  loss  accounting  justifi¬ 
cation  for  its  dealer  business,  it  should  stop  this 
heavy  loss  to  its  producers. 


Receipts  at 
May,  1935 : 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 
40-qt.  Units- 


State  of  Ori  gin 

New  York  . 

New  Jex’se.v  . 

Pennsylvania 


Delaware 
Ohio  .  .  .  . 
Indiana  . 
Wisconsin 
Illinois  .  . 
Michigan 


Milk 

Cream 

1.870.337 

120.084 

365.222 

2.539 

559,224 

19.632 

148,538 

14.929 

25.460 

395 

18.402 

3,301 

509 

•  •  • 

2.130 

•  .  i 

2.270 

•  .  . 

500 

.... 

200 

... 

1(H) 

12.935 

3.003,419 

163.288 

Condensed 

54,677 

20 

4.984 


230 


59.91 


luhy  luriusnea  o-.^u  per  cent  ot  the  milk  ai 
<o.o  per  cent  ot  the  cream  coming  into  the  eitv  for  tl 
month  of  May,  1936.  Shipments  from  other  States  in 
New  lork  at  other  points  are  not  available. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  nation  there  is  a  constant  and  con¬ 
tinuous  how  of  all  classes  and  grades  of 
livestock  to  slaughter,  feeder  and  stocker 
markets.  Terminal  markets  handle  the 
large  bulk  of  this  business,  with  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  terminals,  receipts  at  local 
markets  have  gradually  declined  for  the 
past  several  years. 

Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  and  even 
more  so  in  times  preceding,  the  local 
butcher  in  most  relatively  small  com¬ 
munities  was  truly,  as  his  designation  im¬ 
plied,  a  killer  of  animals  to  be  sold  for 
human  consumption.  While  today  with  a 
high  percentage  of  stores  where  meat  is 
retailed  the  word  butcher  shop  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
more  dignified  title  of  meat  market.  Here 
are  displayed  for  the  approval  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  housewife  appetiz¬ 
ing  cuts  and  packaged  meats. 

Early  Markets 

When  it  is  realized  that  approximately 
40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  combined 
number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  on  our 
farms  are  shipped  an¬ 
nually  to  the  various  ter¬ 
minal  livestock  markets, 
their  great  economic  im¬ 
portance  can  well  be  real¬ 
ized. 

For  years  Chicago  has 
and  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  lead  as  a  receiv¬ 
ing  center  for  livestock 
slaughter  receipts  for  all 
the  various  kinds,  classes 
and  grades  of  livestock, 
such  animals  when  killed, 
processed,  chilled  and  cut 
are  later  sold  as  meat  or 
meat  products  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

It  is  reported  that  the 
first  established  place  for 
the  commercial  slaughter 
of  animals  in  Chicago 
was  started  in  1827  by 
Archibald  Clybourne  and 
his  father,  Jonas.  The  en¬ 
terprise  being  founded  as 
the  result  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  contract  to  furnish 
the  garrison  at  Ft.  Dear¬ 
born  and  some  govern¬ 
ment  Indian  wards  with 
fresh  meat. 

It  was  not  until  1832 
that  the  preserving  of 
meats  was  attempted.  In 
that  year  George  W.  Dole 
introduced  to  this  section  the  method 
which  became  known  as  “packing.”  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  among  his  first 
operations  along  this  line  was  included 
meat  packed  from  152  head  of  cattle  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  cost  of  $2.75  per  hundred 
pounds  liveweight,  from  Charles  Reed, 
Hickory  Creek,  111.  During  the  same 
year  he  packed  338  head  of  hogs,  having 
purchased  these  from  John  Blackstone  at 
a  cost  of  $5  per  hundred,  live  weight. 

Until  1S50  it  was  customary  to  market 
livestock  by  driving  them  to  the  place  of 
slaughter.  It  was  largely  a  time  of  free 
range,  and  when  so  driven  for  long  dis¬ 
tances,  by  taking  plenty  of  time,  cattle 
often  were  improved  in  condition  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  trip.  Baltimore  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  pioneer  market  for  such  cattle. 
These  cattle  were  mostly  carrying  con¬ 
siderable  age  and  maturity,  many  not  be¬ 
ing  marketed  until  from  four  to  five  years 
old.  A  considerable  number  had  been 
corn  fattened,  and  were  driven  overland 
in  the  Spring  and  Summer. 

This  practice  was  successfully  pio¬ 
neered  by  George  Renick  of  Ohio.  Other 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  cattlemen  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  along  the  trail  he  had  blazed,  and 
from  these  sections  came  most  of  the  best 
quality  and  highest  finished  steers  of 


Markets  an 

By  R. 

that  day.  The  meat  from  these  cattle 
found  a  ready  market  and  increasing  de¬ 
mand  in  the  markets  of  the  East.  Drovers 
took  about  10  to  12  weeks  to  cover  a 
driving  distance  of  approximately  800 
miles,  which  was  really  a  remarkable  per¬ 
formance  considering  all  the  conditions 
and  factors.  Sheep  and  even  hogs  were 
also  driven  relatively  long  distances  to 
market  during  this  period.  It  is  very 
probable  the  hogs  so  driven  were  more  on 
the  lean  razor-back  type,  with  little  of 
the  conformation  and  finish  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  lard  type  hogs  of  today. 


Later  Expansion 

Railroad  extension  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  after  1860  changed  methods  of  live¬ 
stock  transportation.  Such  railroad  ex¬ 
pansion  started  the  regular  receipts  of 
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15.000.000  head  of  livestock,  which  are 
marketed  on  a  cash  basis. 

Representatives  of  commission  and  co¬ 
operative  firms  act  as  both  buyers  and 
sellers  at  the  yards.  The  co-operative 
plan  of  marketing  livestock  has  made 
considerable  successful  progress  during 
late  years,  to  the  financial  benefit  of  its 
participating  members.  The  Farmers' 
Shipping  Association,  Superior,  Neb., 
formed  in  1S83  and  still  operative,  is 
ci-edited  with  being  the  first  livestock  as¬ 
sociation  of  this  kind  formed  in  the 
United  States.  Several  successful  co-op¬ 
erative  livestock  commission  associations 
ai-e  now  operating  at  the  various  termi¬ 
nal  markets.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  of  these  is  the  Central  Co-op¬ 
erative  Association,  which  operates  on 
the  St.  Paul  market,  as  a  commission 
sales  agent,  has  conducted  a  lax-ge  volume 


Eastman,  an 
early  export 
shipments  of 


The  Bread  Basket  of  America.  Scene  in  a  1935  Kansas  wheat  field,  soil  conservation  plans 
erahle  comparable  areas  from  wheat  to  milk  production  by  providing  subsidized  (/razing  areas, 

made,  will  offer  increased  competition  in  the  eastern  markets. 


grass  fat  cattle  into  eastern  markets. 
Eastern  cattle  feeders  found  it  increasing¬ 
ly  difficult  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  cheaper  production  costs  of  these 
western  cattle.  In  the  Corn  Belt  area 
feeders  gradually  began  purchasing  grass 
cattle  and  finishing  them  on  corn,  the 
available  and  economical  feed  of  that 
i-egion. 

Chicago  thus  held  a  really  strategic, 
geographic  location  relative  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  meat  industry.  Its  central 
location  for  both  slaughter  and  feeder  re¬ 
ceipts,  combined  with  exceptional  railroad 
facilities,  connecting  the  East  with  the 
West,  made  it  the  natural  clearing  house 
center  for  what  w-as  destined  to  become 
one  of  our  great  American  industries. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit 
Company  was  organized  in  1865  by  John 
B.  Sherman,  and  was  located  at  39tli  and 
Halstead  streets.  This  great  corporation 
with  its  wonderful  facilities  for  receiving, 
loading,  unloading,  yarding  and  caring 
for  livestock,  functions  only  along  these 
lines.  It  is  not  a  buying,  selling  or 
slaughter  organization.  Out  of  the  em¬ 
bers  of  its  destructive  fire  of  a  few  yeax-s 
ago  it  has  emerged  to  continue  on  to  an 
even  greater  destiny.  For  the  past  35 
years  annual  receipts  have  averaged  over 


of  successful  business  for  its  members. 
Some  other  successful  co-operatives  are 
the  Eastern  Livestock  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  Buffalo  Livestock  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  Inc.,  operating  on 
the  Buffalo  market. 

Continued  Progress 

Arthur  Libby  began  the  commercial 
canning  of  beef  in  1874.  Later  other 
packers  introduced  methods  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  perfecting  various  superior 
kinds  of  canned  meats. 

The  practice  of  chilling  meat  for  com¬ 
mercial  use  by  holding  it  at  proper  low 
temperatures  was  not  introduced  until 
1875,  when  Philip  D.  Armour  built  a 
large  refrigerator  room  for  this  purpose 
iix  Chicago.  Pi-evious  to  this  time  only 
an  ice-box  kind  of  refrigeration  had  been 
used.  The  refrigerator  car  is  credited 
with  being  invented  in  186S,  and  initiated 
a  new  era  in  the  meat  industry. 

The  following  year  railroad  develop¬ 
ment  had  progressed  so  far  that  a  direct 
line  was  placed  in  operation  for  eastern 
markets  from  Chicago.  This  permitted 
refrigerator  cars  loaded  with  western 
meats  to  be  shipped  through  without  in¬ 
terruption  in  transit.  However,  it  was 


not  until  1S75  when  G.  F.  Swift,  made 
successful  shipments  of  chilled  beef  by 
using  properly  insulated,  inspected  and 
fitted  refi-igerator  cai-s  that  their  com¬ 
mercial  value  became  established.  In  the 
same  yeax-,  John  ,T.  Bate,  New  York, 
made  a  successful  shipment  of  dressed 
meat  to  Liverpool,  England.  A  few 
months  later  Timothy  C. 
outstanding  figure  in  the 
beef  trade  made  his  first 
fi-esh  beef  to  England. 

Of  late  years  the  lai-ger  packing  firms 
have  concentrated  much  of  the  work  of 
their  research  departments  on  the  value 
and  commercial  use  of  slaughtered  ani¬ 
mal  by-products.  These  investigations 
have  been  so  successful  and  progressed  to 
such  an  amazing  degree  that  today  pi-ac- 
tically  everything  is  used  when  a  hog  is 
butchered  in  a  modern  packing  plant  ex¬ 
cept  the  squeal.  These  by-products  are 
made  into  hides,  leather,  fertilizers,  soaps, 
medicines,  oils,  perfumes,  extract,  tonics, 
feeds,  upholstery,  buttons  and  many  other 
commercial  commodities  which  are  find¬ 
ing  a  ready  and  profitable  market.  Manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  these  varied  by- 
produets  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  in 
many  establishments  that 
they  afford  the  principle 
source  of  profit  in  the 
packing  firms  where 
made. 

As  an  illustration  of 
this  working  principle  in 
operation,  a  1,000-pound 
steer  in  good  to  choice 
condition  will  dress  and 
cool  out  about  a  600- 
pound  carcass.  If  pur¬ 
chased  at  $9  per  hundred 
live  weight  it  would  have 
to  wholesale  at  15  cents 
per  pound  in  order  for  a 
side  of  beef  to  break  even 
on  the  hooks.  When 
shipped  to  eastern  mar¬ 
kets  it  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  for 
dressed  side  beef  to  sell 
within  the  limits  of  the 
approximate  price  spread 
ratios  mentioned.  This  is 
also  the  reason  many 
small  locally  formed 
slaughter  houses  have 
been  financial  failui’es. 
They  do  not  have  the  fa¬ 
cilities,  equipment  or 
capital  to  properly  de¬ 
velop  and  utilize  to  their 
maximum  advantage  the 
by-products  of  animal  slaughter,  and 
much  of  their  lost  pi’ofits  simply  go  down 
the  drain  pipe,  or  on  the  offal  pile. 

Meat  Regulations 

The  Packers  and  Stock  Yards  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  on  August  15,  1921. 
It  places  the  business  of  those  engaged 
in  operating  at  public  stock  yards,  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Seci-etax-y  of  Agriculture.  In  case  of 
dispute  it  is  necessary  for  the  courts  to 
uphold  the  Secretary's  rulings  before 
their  enforcement,  if  such  appeal  is  made. 

The  Meat  Inspection  Act  was  passed 
by  Congi'ess  June  30,  1906.  It  also  op¬ 
erates  under  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Duly  qualified  meat  in¬ 
spectors  are  engaged  under  government 
regulations  as  Federal  inspectors.  These 
inspectors  by  both  post  and  ante-mortem 
examinations  may  pass  or  condemn  all 
meat  and  meat  products  intended  for  food 
which  is  to  be  sold  and  handled  in  inter- 
state  or  foi’eign  commerce.  Such  regula¬ 
tions  have  unquestionably  been  of  great 
benefit,  not.  only  from  a  health  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  consuming  public,  but  also  in 
stimulating  trade  by  giving  the  pubm' 
more  confidence  in  the  quality  of  >  u 


may  change  consid- 
Such  production,  if 


Some  of  the  excellent  Ayrshire  cows  owned  by  Arnold  Bros.,  near  Canandaigua, 
A7,  Y.  The  mill:  from  this  herd  finds  a  profitable  retail  market  in  their  local  area. 


rade  Hereford  yearlings  being  pastured  and  fattened  on  the  Wadsworth  Estate, 
pn.c.srn.  A.  Y  Their  uasture  area  of  some  1,200  acres  is  suited  to  beef  pioductn 
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MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  caJves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
1  Doxtor  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  bleeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDEEOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WOKTON,  MU. 


...  GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  come  and  see  u*.  „  __  „ 

TAltBELL  FARMS  -  Siuitliville  Flats.  N.  \  . 


Looking  For  Guernseys? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N  Y.  State  Guermey  Breeder*’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  •  Syracu*e,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE! 

10  High  Class  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

Accredited,  blood-tested  and  mastitis  tested,  just  in 
from  Canada,  priced  at  $  1 40  each. 

J.  C.  REAGAN  -  TELLY,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  HOLSTEIN  COWS,  HEIFERS 

8  bulls  about  ready  for  service,  from  too  lb.  2  year  old  fat 
dams.  Accredited,  certified  for  abortion.  These  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  class  animals,  that  will  freshen  in  the 
early  fall.  Write  for  details  and  prices,  or  come  and  see 
them.  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  -  Mexico,  Now  York 


JERSEYS 


Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Manager  Bethesda,  Md. 


SWINE 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  Crossed  x  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  Crossed  I  old  at — 

DUR0C-P0LAND  Crossed  i  $5,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50 

HAMPSHIRES  J  each 

SH0ATS  -  FEEDERS  -  ALL  AGES 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.  O.  Order.  Cheek  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious 
waiting.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business  and  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  carry  on.  Pleasing  you  will  please  me.  Phone 
1091-M  evening.  CHAS.  DAVIS, 

Residence  Carr  Road  -  CONCORD,  MASS. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment— Top  quality. 
Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  Crossed 
6-8  wks.  old,  $4.00  ea.  8-10  wks.  old,  $4.50  ea. 

Ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval.  Write,  wire  or 
phone  and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs.  Vaccination  2  >c 
per  pig  extra  if  required. 


Rugged  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chocter  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Croas 
8  lo  9  weeks  old,  S4.50  each. 

Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old  .  .  S5.00  each 

These  are  quality  pigs,  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester- Yorkshire,  Berkshire-Duroc, 
Berkshire-Chester  Cross—*)  ■wks.,  $4;  7  'vks.,  $4.25,  S 
wks.,  $4.50;  9  wks  ,  $4,75;  10  wks.,  $5,  12  wks.,  $6. 
Triple  treatment  :tnc  if  so  desired.  Ship  C.O.D.  Crates 
free.  CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  rigs,  hoars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  hoars  for  spring  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub. 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet,  and  prices 
on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MD. 


Chester  &  Yorkshire  and  Chester  &  Berkshire 

8  to  9  weeks  old . .  $4. 50  each 

1  to  8  weeks  old  Chester  whites.  S5.00  each 

MICHAEL  LUN  Itox  149  WOBURN,  M  ASS, 


DREG,  CUflliC  All  ages  FOR  SALE.  Bussell  F. 
UROC  wlflllC  I’attlincton.  Selplo  Center,  N.Y. 


SALE  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRES  Littleatown,  Fa. 


product.  The  disgraceful  days  of  “em¬ 
balmed  beef”  are  gone  forever. 

Different  States  have  various  meat 
regulations  pertaining  to  both  intra  and 
interstate  shipments  and  handling  of 
meats.  Most  towns  and  cities  also  have 
ordinances  pertaining  to  the  slaughter  of 
animals*  and  handling  of  meats. 

Thus  briefly  is  outlined  the  progress  of 
the  meat  industry.  From  the  early  days  of 
“salt  horse,”  “embalmed  beef,”  and  “sow 
belly”  it  has  emerged  into  an  era  of  at¬ 
tractive  cuts,  packaged,  chilled,  new-pro¬ 
cess  frozen,  and  clean,  sanitary  meat 
products  which  today  are  in  the  forefront 
of  correct  and  desirable  methods  of  mer¬ 
chandizing. 


Shrinkage  and  Fill 

Shrink  in  shipping  will  vary  with  age, 
size,  finish,  feed,  length  of  time  in  tran¬ 
sit  and  method  of  handling.  Shipping  by 
truck  represents  the  advent  of  a  new  era 
in  the  livestock  industry,  the  effects  of 
which  are  just  becoming  appreciably  no¬ 
ticeable  from  a  market  consideration. 

Hogs  will  shrink  less  in  transit 
than  sheep  or  cattle.  A  “fill”  is  allowed 
at  the  yards  which  will  reduce  shrink  in 
ratio  to  manner  of  handling.  If  cattle 
ar  allowed  water  up  to  time  of  loading 
and  given  their  regular  full  feed,  they 
will  arrive  in  much  worse  condition  than 
if  allowed  only  Timothy  hay  and  no  wa¬ 
ter  for  12  hours  prior  to  loading ;  they 
will  then  take  on  a  better  “fill”  at  the 
yards.  Xot  only  is  this  more  advan¬ 
tageous  but  it  is  also  more  humane.  A 
steer  with  a  paunch  full  of  feed  and  wa¬ 
ter  will  be  so  sloshed  around  from  han¬ 
dling  it  will  cause  some  fever  and  diges¬ 
tive  disturbances,  resulting  in  scours  and 
loss  in  weight. 


News  on  the  Milk  Drive 


Following  the  Utica  meeting  on  .Tune 
13,  the  Milk  Committee  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  launched  its  drive  for  in¬ 
creased  membership  in  every  county 
throughout  the  State.  Reports  sent  in  to 
the  committee  to  date  by  the  County  Rep¬ 
resentatives  indicate  real  interest  and 
activity  among  all  dairymen  and  their 
friends. 

Broome  County  dairymen  have  already 
arranged  for  several  town  hall  meetings 
throughout  the  county.  Twenty-one  new 
members  have  been  added  to  the  list  from 
Chatauqua  County.  An  enthusiastic 
meeting  was  held  in  Delhi,  Columbia 
County,  on  June  20,  and  a  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign  for  membership  was  mapped  out. 
Six  new  members  are  reported  from 
Dutchess  County.  More  Oneida  County 
dairymen  and  several  independent  dealers 
are  planning  a  drive  to  select  Legislature 
candidates  who  will  definitely  and  speci¬ 
fically  pledge  themselves  to  work  for  and 
vote  for  the  Otto  Milk  Bill.  Rensselaer 
County  reports  interest  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  charter  and  promises  of  support 
and  co-operation  have  also  come  in  from 
Sullivan  County. 

The  list  of  county  representatives  as 
we  go  to  press  is  as  follows : 

BROOME  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 
A.  L.  Dann,  R.  D.  2,  Ilarpersville 
CAYUGA  -  J.  Milton  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Hawley,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
CHAUTAUQUA  -  .1.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 

CHENANGO  -  August  Maltzan.  Sherburne 
DELAWARE  -  0.  B.  Teed.  Trout  Creek 

DUTCHESS  -  Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Mi  11  brook 
ERIE  -  C.  W.  Newton,  933  Gerrans  Bldg.,  Buffalo 
FLTLTON  -  C.  A.  Joslin.  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
GENESEE  -  A.  C.  Pilger,  Box  2(i7,  Batavia 
HERKIMER  -  S.  A.  Piseefe,  Newport 

JEFFERSON  -  C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams 

LEWIS  -  Joshua  Tueker,  Carthage 

Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  Lowville 


MADISON 

MONTGOMERY 

NASSAU 

ONEIDA 

ONONDAGA 

OSWEGO 

PUTNAM 

SUFFOLK 

ULSTER 

WASHINGTON 


T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 
E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonville 
Frank  Iv.  Kent,  nempstead 

-  Eugene  W.  Travel,  Ava 
Robert  L.  Bryant,  Bridgewater 

Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 
R.  E.  Turner.  R.  D.  1,  Oswego 
William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
F.  C.  Crowe,  llaypo'rt 
Aaron  Bell,  Accord 

-  Carl  Hansen,  Star  Rt.Cossayuna 


Aberdeen- Angus  to  New 
Zealand 

Bethel  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N .  Y., 
breeders  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  report 
that  they  recently  shipped  three  bred  An¬ 
gus  heifers  to  New  Zealand. 

Frank  Richards,  manager  of  the  farm, 
states  that  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  that 
has  previously  been  shipped  from  this 
country  to  New  Zealand  have  given  an 
exceptionally  good  account  of  themselves 
in  the  New  Zealand  show  rings,  and  the 
three  animals  referred  to  ai*e  part  of  a 
consignment  of  21  head  which  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  shipped  to  New  Zealand  from  this 
country. 


Beginning  another  campaign 

by  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
BUREAU  OF  MILK  PUBLICITY 


The  State  advertising  campaign  that  ended  this  past  March 
resulted  in  a  [large  increase  in  milk  consumption.  (  In  New  York 
City  alone,  the  gain  from  August  1935  to  March  1936  was  21,759,329 
forty  gallon  cans,  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
figures.) 


Six  scientifically  sound  appeals  were  used  .  .  .  and  these  same  six 
basic  appeals,  presented  in  fresh  and  attractive  form,  will  be  the 
foundation  of  the  new  campaign. 


“ Alkalize  zvith  Milk”  is  one  of  the  appeals  that  has  proved 
tremendously  successful.  It  is  aimed  at  adults  over  20  years  of 
age  —  a  hugh  potential  market,  comprising  almost  two  thirds  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State.  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity, 
Albany. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


.*.  DOGS 

D1..VCK  OK  BROWN  COCKERS-  months  old. 
O  Males,  $10.00;  females,  $5.00.  White  Male  Collie 
Pups,  10  weeks  old,  $10.00.  Sable  Male  Collies,  $7.50. 
MERRILL  MACNaNT  -  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Vel^rchy7r»ar,u 

Shepherd  Pups  I™h*“ 

f’DCAT  BAWrC  Magnificent  Registered  Puppies. 

VjKLAl  DAINfcO  FARMHOLM  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 

flDFAT  nANFQ  Beautiful  Pedigreed  Puppies. 

'jnL.n  I  U  t III  L.O  BAKLOW  FA  KM,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

Miscellaneous 

mm  W  » J  d— »  Healthy,  Purebred  Minks 

Ufa  a  / V  m\  from  Registered  Breeders 

*WM  m  •  m  m  m.  w  tov  salc  :lt  Reasonable 

Prices.  \V M.  I..  DECKER,  Newport,  New  York 

HORSES 

FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Chariton,  Iowa. 

HEREFORDS 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Bulls,  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

FRED  J.  BROWN  -  Du  BOIS,  PENNA 

SHEEP 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  at  reasonable  prices 
EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER  -  Arlington,  Vermont 


c 


IECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS 

BUY  /V O  \N  T  SnPOifll  Disrwirnfa 


BUY  NOW l  Special  Discounts 
(iu ring  Summer  Months.  Easy  terms.  $ 
Factory  to  You  Prices.  Write  us  and  ’ 
save  half.  Commercial  Refrigeration 
Co.,  Engineering  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


1* 
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WOOL  ,WANTED- 

W  W  hi  tion  guarantee 


WOOL— I  specialize 
.  in  wool.  Satisfae- 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


IUAAT  Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  for  Wool 
V  V  UUIj  We  Pay  Freight.  Ship  to 

"  SOKALNER  BROS.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WOOL  WANTED- 

VV  U UL,  Pells.  Sh 


Good  Prices.  Also  Hides  and 
Pelts.  Ship  to  I.IYINfiSTOJi’S.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


GOATS 


FOR  Qfll  F  Pair  Filie  Registered  Xubian  Milk  Goats. 
‘  _ ... Newfoundland  Dogs  and  Bees. 

hALKslLDERh  -  -  Muncie,  Indiana. 


•ijiiitnuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiimiiiiniiiuimjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiumuiiiiiiiiiiimiKi 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 
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"All  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Fruit  jars  and  Caps" 


JARS 


JLnsure  the  safety  of  your 
preserves.  Buy  ATLAS  Fruit 
JARS  — Double  Tested  for 
Strength.  The  Polariscope, 
a  scientific  instrument,  de¬ 
termines  strength  under 
strain.  Boiling  water  at 
212°F,  poured  into  jar,  de¬ 
termines  strength  under 
heat.  Individually  inspected. 
Safe  for  all  methods  of  mod¬ 
ern  preserving.  Clear  crystal 
glass  to  give  natural  color  to 
your  fruits  and  vegetables. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Makers  of  fruit  jars  and  fruit 
jar  caps  for  more  than  40  years. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


EDISON  NON -ACID  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Generating  Plants,  Motors,  Farm  Machinery,  etc. 

Reduce  Fence  Costs  80%  troll er.  Battery  or  power 

current.  30  day  trial.  Fully  guar.  Fr  ee  interesting  liter¬ 
ature.  F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED !  Professionally — 

8  Velox  Prints,  2  Beautiful  Bromide  Enlargements— 25c 
coin.  FIWEttFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


v/tnav  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
nUUHIV  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
FI!  fess>°nal  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 

rlLWIO  Genuine,  Nationally  know  n.Moentone  Superior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Boll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  mints.  2  enlargements.  25e. 
American  Photo Ser., 2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


nOLL  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  double  weight 
Iv  Professional  Enlargements,  eight  Guaranteed  Prints, 

35c.  PERFECT  FILM  SERVICE,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  35c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


9  ft  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  ni 

t-v  live  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chic 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  m  e  r  i  c  a 


Nor  force  nor  fraud  shall  sunder  us  !  Oh 
ye 

Who  north  or  south,  or  east  or  western 
land. 

Native  to  noble  sounds,  say  truth  for 
truth, 

‘Freedom  for  freedom,  love  for  love  and 
God ; 

For  God ;  oh  ye  who  in  eternal  youth 

Speak  with  a  living  and  creative  flood. 

This  universal  English,  and  do  stand 


Its  breathing  book;  live  worthy  of  that 
grand 

Heroic  utterance — parted,  yet  a  whole, 
Far,  yet  unsevered — children  brave  and 
free 

Of  the  great  Mother-tongue,  and  ye  shall  be 
Lords  of  an  empire  wide  as  Shakespeare's 
soul. 

Sublime  as  Milton's  immemorial  theme, 
And  rich  as  Chaucer's  speech,  and  fair 
as  Spenser's  dream. 

— Sydney  Dobell  (1824-1874) 


Baked  Beans 

Here  is  a  recipe  that  we  in  the  New 
England  States  call  baked  beans :  To 
every  quart  of  beans,  parboiled  until 
the  skins  will  crack  when  blown  upon,  I 
use  a  pound  of  salt  pork,  after  draining 
beans  of  all  of  the  first  water,  a  teaspoon 
of  salt,  one  teaspoon  ground  mustard  and 
bake  all  day,  when  beans  will  look  red 
and  taste  more  so.  Be  sure  to  keep  wa¬ 
ter  to  top  of  beans  at  all  times  and  when 
put  into  sterilized  jars  and  processed  for 
an  hour  you  can  depend  on  opening  an 
appetizing  and  satisfying  meal.  c.  e.  k. 


Would  someone  please  give  recipe  for 
making  maple  butter?  MRS.  D.  F.  av. 
New  York. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Storage  closets  with  sturdy  -wooden 
frame,  cedarized  inside  for  better  protec¬ 
tion — were  seen  at  $2.0S.  Size  60x20x15 
inches. 

Batiste  lastex  girdles  made  to  sell  for 
$3.50  were  on  sale  at  $1.88.  Designed 
specially  for  junior  figures,  they  were 
from  sizes  25  to  30. 

Japanese  figured  quilts  in  fresh  Sum¬ 
mer  colors  were  at  $2.49.  They  were  ex¬ 
tra  long  to  cover  the  pilloAvs  and  allow 
for  drape. 

Girls’  organdy  dresses  in  white  and 
pastels  Avere  $1.41  and  $2.19. 

Boys’  handkerchief  linen  playsuit 
made  to  sell  for  $1.95  Avere  marked  at 
$1.49. 


Know  Your  Coverlets 


While  touring  through  Northern  New 
York  near  the  Thousand  Islands,  we 
stopped  at  the  old  Leray  de  Chaumont 
Mansion,  operated  as  a  guest  house  and 
antique  parlor.  In  this  delightful  old 
stone  building,  with  its  deep  recessed  win- 
dows  and  priceless  furnishings,  we  dis¬ 
covered  many  things  of  historical  inter¬ 
est  not  the  least  of  Avliich  were  old  blue 
and  Avhite  coverlets,  and  learned  that  Ave 
were  near  the  home  of  Harry  Tyler, 
weaver  of  national  fame  Avho,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago,  perfected  an  art  that 
has  never  been  excelled  nor  exactly  dupli¬ 
cated,  for  the  Tyler  process  Avas  a  secret, 
so  carefully  guarded  that  not  even  his 
own  family  were  instructed  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  And  when  he  died,  in  1857,  the 
technique  of  the  in¬ 
tricate  Tyler  cover¬ 
lets  Avas  lost  for¬ 
ever. 

The  life  of  this 
artist,  Harry  Tyler, 
is  closely  interwov¬ 
en,  warp  and  Avoof, 

Avith  the  history  of 
his  coverlets.  Con¬ 
trary  to  prevalent 
opinion,  he  did  not 
autograph  all  his 
coverlets  and  some 
of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  specimens  have 
neither  name  nor 
initial  of  the  Aveav- 
er,  yet  the  authen¬ 
ticity  is  indisputa¬ 
ble. 

Mr.  Tyler  was 
born  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  1S01.  His 
father,  a  marine 
merchant,  was  lost 
at  sea  Avith  both 
ship  and  cargo, 
when  Harry  Avas  a 
child.  The  family 
then  moved  to  Mil¬ 
ford.  Otsego  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  Here  he  married,  and  went  to 
Boston.  Erie  County,  N.  lr.,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  two  years.  He  Avas,  even  then, 
looking  for  a  suitable  location  for  the 
weaving  that  Avas  always  in  his  mind  and 
finally  he  located  permanently  in  the  tiny 
hamlet  of  Butterville  near  Adams  Center, 
Jefferson  County.  Here  he  built  his  own 
home,  Avith  privacy  his  first  thought,  and 
two  rooms,  one  aboAm  the  other  were  used 
for  his  shop.  Thus  the  dreams  of  his 
youth  Avere  beginning  to  materialize  and 
he  set  about  in  earnest  to  perfect  his 
looms  that  were  to  produce  masterpieces 
of  their  kind.  No  one,  outside  of  his 
own  family.  Avas  permitted  to  help  with 
weaAdng  and  not  even  his  own  sons  were 
warping  the  coverlets,  lest  his  secret 
should  be  discovered. 


alloAved  to  enter  the  shop  when  he  was 

That  Harry  Tyler  Avas  an  artist,  there 
is  no  doubt,  for  he  made  all  his  own  de¬ 
signs,  copying  from  no  contemporary,  and 
he  had  a  Avide  range  of  patterns  from 
which  his  customers  could  choose.  Those 
patterns  AA'ere  made  of  heavy  wrapping 
paper,  the  designs  outlined  by  perfora¬ 
tions  like  the  rolls  of  a  player  piano.  The 
first  patterns  showed  a  decided  English 
influence  as  the  British  lion  was  woven 
in  two  corners,  but  gradually  the  motifs 
changed  and  stars  were  added  and  the 
British  lion  was  omitted  in  favor  of  the 
Aiiieiicaii  eagle  with  shield  and  arroAvs. 
Later  the  pennant  inscribed,  E.  Pluribus 
Unum  Avas  also  used  as  a  motif. 

Of  almost  equal  interest  as  the  weav¬ 
ing  is  an  old  hand 
bill,  still  readable, 
which  shows  how 
very  conscientious 
Mr.  Tyler  was  in 
all  his  dealings  : 
Sept.  25,  1S46. 
Coverlet  and 
Carpet  Weaving  by 
Harry  Tyler,  two 
miles  south  of 
Smithville,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y. 

Persons  wishing 
the  above  work 
may  be  assured 
that  all  work  will 
be  done  as  well,  if 
not  better  than  by 
any  other  weaver 
in  the  States,  But 
in  order  to  do  this 
the  yarn  must  be 
prepared  according 
to  the  following  di¬ 
rections  : 

F  o  r  Coverlets  : 
Spin  60  knots  to 
the  pound  in  the 
oil.  When  doubled 
and  twisted,  seven 
runs  for  one  cover¬ 
let,  or  13  runs  for 
two  coverlets  in  the 
same  Aveb  3L>  lbs. 
Knitting  Cotton 
No.  12,  three-threaded,  for  one  Coverlet, 
or  7  lbs.  for  tAVO. 

N.  B.  The  wool  may  he  spun  cross-band 
and  not  doubled,  30  knots  to  the  pound. 

For  Carpets :  Spin  warp  40,  and  fill¬ 
ing  30  knots  to  the  pound  in  the  oil. 
When  doubled  and  tAvisted,  131/4  each  for 
a  yard. 

For  weaving,  do  not  twist  your  yarn 
very  hard  if  you  wish  good  work.  Yarn 
should  be  scoured  Avith  old  soap,  and  not 
alloAved  to  lie  in  the  suds  any  time,  and 
rinse  perfectly  clean  in  clear  water,  to 
color  scarlet. 

Price  for  Weaving :  For  weaving  one 
Coverlet  $2.75 :  for  more  than  one  in 
the  same  web  $2.50  each.  Ten  shillings 
per  Coverlet  for  dyeing  scarlet. 

So  this  is  the  story  of  a  master  and  his 
art — the  rare  tAVO-faced  weave  of  “ye 
Colonial  days,”  mabel  e,  crumb. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


381  —  Caped  Dress 
for  Larger  Figure. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3  Vt  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 


1725  —  Brother,  Sis¬ 
ter  Dress  Alike.  Pat¬ 
tern  includes  both 
models  in  the  same 
size.  If  different 
sizes  are  wanted, 
two  patterns  will 
have  to  be  ordered 
and  will  cost  10 
cents  extra.  De¬ 
signed  for  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size 
4  requires  1*4  yds. 
of  35-in.  material 
with  *4  yd.  of  35-in. 
contrasting  and  5 
yds.  of  braind  for 
dress;  boy’s  suit  re¬ 
quires  %  yd.  of  39- 
i  n.  materia  1  f  or 
trousers  and  yoke 
with  %  yd.  of  35-in, 
contrast  ing  for 
blouse  and  5  yds.  of 
braid.  Ten  cents. 


1759  —  Young  Dress 
for  AVarm  Days. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3V4  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  2*4 
yds.  of  5-in.  ribbon 
for  sash.  Ten  cents. 


835  —  Smart  and 
Practical  Apron. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  small, 
medium  and  large. 
The  medium  size  re¬ 
quires  3  yds.  of  39- 
in.  material  with 
9*4  yds.  of  binding. 
Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  New  York. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Two  Uses  for  Chopping  Bowl 

The  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  the 
uses  one  housekeeper  finds  for  her  chop¬ 
per  reminds  me  of  a  hot  weather  dish  in 
favor  with  my  family.  Fresh  young  spin¬ 
ach  and  carrots  are  ground  separately 
through  the  chopper  and  placed  on  a  plat¬ 
ter,  the  carrots  mounded  in  the  center, 
the  spinach  around  the  edge.  French 
dressing  is  good  with  this  raw  vegetable 
salad,  and  a  garnishing  of  sliced  cucum¬ 
ber  and  radish  will  add  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  “dish  that  is  different.”  Pre¬ 
pare  immediately  before  serving  if  possi¬ 
ble,  so  that  the  fragrance  of  the  crushed 
vegetable  will  add  to  the  effect.  And  if 
you  have  an  old-fashioned  blue  platter 
now  is  the  time  to  use  it !  Does  not  the 
color  add  to  the  taste  of  this  simple  hot 
Aveather  dish? 

Perhaps  there  is  a  use  for  the  discarded 
chopping  bowl.  Try  filling  it  with  ferns 
and  moss  and  “wood  pretties.”  You  will 
discover  that  Spring  flowers  and  Autumn 
berries  are  each  in  turn  interesting  in 
such  a  container.  One  of  the  children 
may  he  given  the  responsibility  of  caring 
for  this  unusual  indoor  garden,  and  all 
the  family  will  appreciate  the  new  center- 
piece  in  the  living-room.  f.  r. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


When  the  Doctor  Said  “It  Is 
Catching” 

Part  II. 

“How  should  I  care  for  the  soiled 
clothing?”  asked  Billy’s  mother  who  was 
playing  home  nurse. 

Dr.  Lowe  replied,  “You  spread  a  clean 
sheet  on  the  floor  just  outside  the  bed¬ 
room  door.  Be  sure  to  have  the  door  wide 
open.  Gather  up  the  soiled  clothing  and 
carry  it  to  the  door.  When  you  get  there 
be  awfully  careful  that  you  don't  let  it 
or  your  apron  touch  any  of  the  door 
jambs  as  you  pass  through.  Now  drop 
the  clothes  into  the  middle  of  the  clean 
sheet  on  the  floor.  Go  back  into  the  room 
— again  watching  carefully  your  door 
jambs — and  scrub  up. 

“After  your  hands  are  clean  and  your 
apron  and  cap  are  off,  go  out  into  the  hall 
and  catch  up  the  far  edges  of  the  clean 
sheet.  Wrap  it  around  the  soiled  things; 
then  carry  your  bundle  to  the  kitchen. 
Put  it  in  the  clothes  boiler  without  un¬ 
doing  the  outside  sheet  at  all.  Cover  the 
linen  with  water,  put  on  the  boiler  lid 
and  place  over  the  open  flame .  The 
clothes  must  boil  at  least  20  minutes  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fit  to  be  put  in  the  regular 
laundry.” 

“Dr.  Lowe,  you  said  that  Billy  must 
have  plenty  of  air  in  the  bedroom.  I 
opened  the  window  but  was  afraid  of  the 
draft  because  the  door  was  open.” 

“I  see.  Well,  use  window  boards,  fold¬ 
ing  screens,  or  umbrellas.  And,  by  the 
way,  you  had  better  put  screens  in  the 
windows  or  else  tack  up  netting  so  the 
flies  can't  get  in.  And  now  what  of  the 
patient?  Did  he  have  a  good  night?” 

Mrs.  Blaine  took  up  from  the  bureau 
an  improvised  chart  on  which  was  re¬ 
corded  Billy's  temperature  and  other 
notes  about  his  condition.  The  doctor 
read  it  with  care. 

“That’s  fine.  Slept  well  after  the 
sponge  bath.  But  how  about  you?  Re¬ 
membering  the  second  duty?” 

“Oh  yes,  I  remembered.  I  slept  over 
there  on  the  cot.  And,  speaking  of  that 
second  duty,  should  I  go  out  of  doors?” 

“Most  assuredly.  When  your  husband 
gets  home  from  the  office  let  him  sit  in 
the  hall  outside  of  Billy's  room  while 
you  go  get  the  air.” 

“But  the  neighbors.”  broke  in  Mrs. 
Blaine,  “won't  they  be  horrified  to  see  me 
out?” 

“You're  thinking  of  you r  fourth  duty.” 
the  doctor  smiled.  “Well,  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  your  spreading  abroad  the  con¬ 
tagion  if  you  are  careful.  Wear  clothes 
which  haven’t  been  near  the  sick  room. 
Put  them  on  after  you’ve  washed  your 
face  and  scrubbed  your  hands.  I  would 
not  let  children  come  too  near  you.” 

“Don't  worry,  they  won’t  if  their 
mothers  are  anywhere  around,”  said  Mrs. 
Blaine  with  a  smile.  “That  quarantine 
sign  on  the  door  is  causing  excitement. 
This  morning  a  Mrs.  Smith  phoned.  I 
was  just  bathing  Billy  and  I  had  to  let 
her  ring  quite  a  while  but  she  held  the 
wire  until  I  got  scrubbed  up  and  out 
where  the  telephone  is.” 

“And  what  did  she  want?”  asked  the 
doctor. 

“To  tell  me — ”  the  mother  laughed, 
“to  tell  me  how  to  keep  Billy  isolated  and 
ask  me  if  I  needed  help.  She  said,  ‘Are 
you  sprinkling  chloride  of  lime  over  all 
the  bathwater  and  mixing  it  with  the 
excreta?  It  should  stand  an  hour  this 
way  before  being  emptied.’  ” 

“And  what  did  you  say?” 

“I  thanked  her  politely  and  said  that 
you  were  our  doctor.” 

The  physician  laughed.  “Oh  well, 
Mrs.  Smith  meant  all  right.  She  was  tell¬ 
ing  you  what  to  do  to  protect  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  Her  advice  was  for  a  case  of  ty¬ 
phoid  fever  where  the  germs  are  given  off 
through  the  bladder,  intestines  and  skin. 
You  see,  the  discharges  from  the  patient’s 
nose  and  throat  are  the  ones  carrying 
germs  in  chicken  pox,  whooping  cough, 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  When  all 
these  discharges  are  burned  there  is  little 
danger.  That  is  except  through  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  one  who  is  giving  care.” 

"But  can’t  typhoid  be  prevented,  Dr. 
Lowe?” 

“It  can — and  so  can  diphtheria,  too. 
That  is  one  way  in  which  a  mother’s 
fourfold  duty  should  be  performed ;  by 
having  her  children  protected  against  all 
possible  diseases.” 

The  days  and  the  weeks  slipped  by. 
Lilly  Blaine  was  feeling  “perfectly  well” 
again.  The  door  hell  rang  and  his  mother 
answered  it.  There  stood  Dr.  Lowe. 
Billy  spied  him. 

“Oh  goody,  goody,  Mother!  Now  I  can 
go  out  and  play  !” 


The  doctor  laughed.  “You  think  I’ve 
come  to  free  you  from  your  prison?” 

“Well,  haven't  you?  You  promised  oh 
— ”  the  boy's  smile  faded  and  his  voice 
trailed  off  on  a  pathetic  note. 

“Of  course  I  promised,  and  of  course 
you  shall  be  free.  Just  tell  your  mother 
to  scrub  you  from  tip  to  toe  and  put  on 
all  fresh  clothes  that  haven’t  been  near 
the  sick  rom.  I  have  called  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  There’ll  be  someone 
here  soon  to  release  you  from  quaran¬ 
tine.” 

Billy  let  out  a  war  whoop  and  loudly 
clapped  his  hands.  Then  he  suddenly  re¬ 
membered  something  and  his  little  brow 
clouded.  “Mother,  ask  Dr.  Lowe  about 
my  toys.  Dr.  Lowe,  I  can  keep  them  and 
play  with  them,  can’t  I? 

“Can  they  be  scrubbed  and  boiled?” 

“Yes,  Mother  wouldn’t  let  me — ” 

Mrs.  Blaine  interrupted :  “You  see, 
Dr.  Lowe,  while  Billy  was  convalescing, 
a  great  many  friends  sent  him  playthings. 
I  kept  all  woolly  ones  out  to  have  when 
he  was  well.  I  can  boil  his  blocks — the 
paint  may  come  off  a  little — but  what  of 
his  picture  books?  Will  they  have  to  be 
burned?” 

“Put  them  out  in  the  sunshine  where 
no  one  will  touch  them.  Let  the  wind 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Cherry  Applique  Quilt. — This  pattern  was 
taken  from  an  antique  quilt  that  was  made  of 
cherry  red  and  green  oil  calico.  The  blocks  are 
18  inches  square  and  joined  solid.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  IV2  yards  of  red  for  the  cherries,  IV2 
yards  of  green  and  5  yards  of  white  to  complete 
the  quilt  top.  A  cherry  border  of  the  same  de¬ 
sign  may  be  used  and  if  so,  additional  material 
should  be  purchased.  The  price  of  each  pat¬ 
tern  is  15  cents  or  any  two  quilt  patterns  for 
25  cents,  or  one  pattern  and  copy  of  the  quilt 
catalog  showing  124  pictures  .of  old-time  quilts 
for  25  cents.  Send  orders  to  the  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 

blow  through  the  pages  for  two  or  three 
days.  You  can  spare  them  that  long, 
can't  you,  Billy?” 

“And  about  the  bedroom.”  said  the 
mother,  “must  I  have  it  fumigated?” 

“Only  if  the  Department  of  Health 
should  insist  upon  it.  And  even  then,  use 
plenty  of  soap  and  water  and  vigorous 
scrubbing.  Wipe  all  the  walls ;  scrub  the 
floors,  the  closets  and  woodwork.  Keep 
the  windows  wide  open.  There’s  nothing 
like  sunshine  and  air  to  prevent  spread 
of  contagion.” 

“Again — sun  and  air  for  the  mattress 
and  pillow ;  soap  and  water  for  the  bed¬ 
stead  and  all  other  furniture.  For  the 
bedding — boiling.  Tell  John  you’re  an 
excellent  nurse;  you  remembered  your 
fourfold  duty.” 

“Oh  but  doctor,  it  was  all  your  help. 
I  know  nothing  except  what  you  told  me. 
Where's  Billy !  I  hear  water  running. 
My  land  !  This  is  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he's  been  anxious  to  take  a  bath.” 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  U.  N. 


Homemade  Pancakes 

I  have  never  had  a  hired  man  yet  that 
did  not  like  homemade  pancakes.  I  have 
a  method  that  I  think  is  a  timesaver.  I 
use  a  large  pan,  the  dish  pan  is  fine.  I 
place  the  coarser  materials  in  first,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  pack  in  the  edge.  Meas¬ 
ure  five  cups  of  bran,  graham  or  rolled 
oats,  add  five  cups  of  eornmeal  and  10 
cups  of  flour.  Use  three  well-rounded 
tablespoons  each  of  salt  and  sugar  and 
seven  of  baking  powder,  not  so  rounded. 
Mix  thoroughly.  This  will  just  fill  a 
large  oatmeal  box.  I  keep  a  cup  in  it. 
When  I  make  pancakes  for  every  two 
cups  of  this  mixture,  I  beat  one  egg,  add 
a  little  sweet  milk,  then  flour  and  add 
alternately  until  the  desired  consistency 
is  obtained.  Pancakes  are  better  if  the 
batter  is  not  too  thin.  If  I  prefer  sour 
milk,  I  then  substitute  one  tablespoon  of 
soda  for  baking  powder.  airs.  l.  v.  c. 


ONLY  THE  GENUINE 

RADIO  OFFERS  YOU 
THIS  GREAT  ADVANTAGE 

Last  year  Zenith  first  introduced  the  Farm  Radio  with  Frepower  from  the 
air  . .  .  for  unwired  homes.  Today  homes  without  power  lines  all  over  America 
are  enjoying  their  Zenith  Radios  .  .  .  many  of  these  sets  have  been  in  use  for 
over  a  year.  Their  owners  know  all  about  Zenith  performance. 

50c  A  YEAR  POWER  OPERATING  COST 

has  proven  itself.  Folks  right  in  your  section  can  tell  you  the  facts  right  out 
of  their  own  Zenith  experience. 

As  a  result  of  Zenith’s  unparalleled  success  in  this  field,  numerous  imitations 
are  on  the  market  .  .  .  claiming  of  course  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

Today  they  offer  you  “experiments”  .  .  .  Zenith  offers  you  “experience” 
.  .  .  the  experience  of  your  own  neighbors— your  friends. 

Europe,  South  America  or  the  Orient  every  day  or  your  money  back 

The  above  simple  guarantee  has  appeared  in  Zenith  national  advertisements 

for  over  two  years  — and  to  date  Zenith  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  return  a  single  penny. 

Get  city  performance  with  the  Zenith  Farm  Radio 
. . .  and  never  forget— you  can  run  your  Zenith  Farm 
Radio  day  and  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  without 
sending  the  battery  out  for  recharging.  50c  a  year  is 
a  high  estimate  of  power  operating  cost. 

Make  sure  of  the  genuine look  for  and  insist  upon 

the  name  Zenith  on  the  radio  set  you  buy . . .  they  don’t 
cost  more  but  they  do  give  you  more  for  your  money. 

SEE  THE  ZENITH  DEALER  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY 

mail  the  coupon  below  for  prices. 


Utility 
Wincharger 
if  purchased 
with  Zenith 
Radio 


DeLuxe 
Wincharger 
if  purchased 
with  Zenith 
Radio 


or  , 


information  and  dealer’s  name 


$IQ00  $|500  ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION, Chicago,  111. 

for  21  years  makers  of  fine  radios 


Send  coupon  today  for  free  trial  offer 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 
3620  Iron  St.,  Dept.  320,  Chicago 
Without  obligation,  send  me  new  catalogue  and 
introductory  free  trial  offer  on  the  new  Zenith 
Long  Distance  Farm  Radio. 

Name . 

Address . . 

Cily . 

Dealer’s  Name . 


.Stale. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  jour  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  ill  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Y our  whole  sjstem  is  poi¬ 
soned  aud  jou  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  j'ou 
feel  “up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
ill  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c.  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


all  kinds  of  uew,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ADVICE  TO  ALL  HOWIE  OWNERS 

Definite  savings.  Kitchens,  bathrooms,  plumbing  and 
heating  equipment  and  supplies.  Catalog  "  R”  Free. 

SCH LOSSY!  AN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


mmiiiimmimiiimiiiiimiiiimiiiMimii 

The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllll 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER  TOUR 

to  Glacier  Park  and  Cruise  of  the 

Great  Lakes 

The  trip  of  a  thousand  thrills. 

August  7th  to  20th.  One  special 
low  cost  all-expense  rate  pays  for 
everything.  Personally  escorted; 
no  travel  worries.  Free  illustra¬ 
ted  literature  gives  full  facts  .  .  . 

Clip  the  Coupon 


[tour  director, 

Rural  New-Yorker 
I  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

[Please  mail  me  free  literature  about  the 
1936  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 

|  Name  . 

|  Address  . 

|  City  . 

I  State  . 


600 


Me  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

PPMWA  cnppR  vi«un  &try  csg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  a  breeder 
1  14IH*  *»•  rc-1'  v  ti,at  has  been  selected  by  the  Penn  sylvan  i  a  Bureau 

of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWT>  by  the  Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  That’s  why  our  CHICK 
sales  increased  90%  last  season. 

JULY  PRICES.  Shipments  every  Monday.  Order  NOW.  100 

White  Leghorns  “Big  Type.”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Eggs”  .  $9.25 

Barred  Pocks  &.  White  Rocks  “True  to  Type”  .  9.75 

White  Wyandottes — R.  I.  Reds  “None  Better”  . .  9.75 

NEW  HAM  PS  H  I  R  ES  “Penna  Supervised”  .  9.75 

ROCK-RED  CROSS,  “Broiler  Cross  all  Barred  Color” .  9.75 

Heavy  Assorted  "no  Leghorns”  .  7.50 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  accurate”  .  12.95 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  accurate”  .  9.95 

Send  Only  2o  per  Chick;  Balance  C.  O.  D. ;  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed 
Add  %o  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.” 


100 

1000 

..  $9.25 

$90.00 

95.00 

..  9.75 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

75.00 

127.50 

97.50 

HILLPOTa^CHICKS 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
3  WEEK  OLD  CHICKS 


R.  I.  REDS 
NEW  H /IMPS  HI  RES 
BURRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LECHORNS 


White  Leghorn  Pullets— 4,  6,  8,  12  Weeks  Old 

All  from  Blood-Tested  Stock.  100*  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Write  Today  tor  Chick  Book. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  1  Milford  Road  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


SMITHS  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS' 

LOOO-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  1000  fifjA  Mr  J  liWi 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.00  $30.00  $60.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS .  6.75  33.75  67.50 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00  *■■■■/ 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  l'REB  catalog  giving 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  BOX  R,  —  C  0  C  0  L  A  M  U  S,  PA. 

STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

June  1,  8,  15.  22,  29  —  Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per —  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each). .$4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.25  8.00  38.00  75.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  4.50  8.50  41.00  80.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS . 5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D  Catalog  free. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Prices  Cash  or  COD.  100  BOO  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Bar  Rox  &  R.  I-  Reds .  7-00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

H  Mix  $6.50.  Hatches  every-MON.  &  THUR.  All  Breed¬ 
ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec. 
Hatched.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now  Catalog  free. 

THE  MeALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


Late  Hatched  Chick  PRICES  MUCH  LOWER— Easier  to 
Raise  —  Less  Expense  —  Less  Losses.  Mature  Early  for 
holiday  meat  or  winter  eggs.  Pearson’s  Chicks  noted 
for  hardy  vigor,  all  from  26-30  oz.  eggs  —  backed  by  11 
generations  2  to  6  years  old  breeders  of  high  livability. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 

PEARSON’S  NES-to-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 


CHICKS 


CASH  OK 

c.  o.  » 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . 7.00 

New  Hampshires  .  7-50 

H.  Mix  .  6.00 

Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Order 


CUirifC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
LnlLAa  Test  bwd.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6.00  $30.00  $60 
W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks....  6.50  32.50  65 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid, 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R.  MeALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  .1^  CHICKS 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  $7.50-100.  White  Minorcas, 
White  Wyandottes  and  New  Hampshires  $8-100.  White 
Giants  $10-100.  White  Leghorns  or  Heavy  Mixed 
$7-100.  100%  live  prepaid  arrival.  Send  for  circular. 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

LUKERT’S  f  Pfihnrnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  ljCyiWI  s  VV.  Pullets 

Special  after  May  1  5th— Chicks,  $8.00  per  100. 

cmconTm  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


B 


OS  QUALITY  PULLETS— Hanson  and  K.O.P.  Mated 
White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
Also  yearling  hens.  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16  weeks  ready 
for  shipment.  Blood-tested.  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue 
free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

nr/T/in  TrCTCTl  N.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
ULiULfL )m  I  BJ  i  LdU  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rlttonhouee,  Prop..  R.  Z,  Telford,  Pa 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  $7-100.  N.  Hampshires  $7.50.  Mix 
$6.50.  Big  Wh.  Legs.  $6.  YVh.  Giants  $10.  Safe  del.PP. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

BECK’S  BLOOD- TESTED  CHICKS 

23  leading  breeds  $8.00  per  100  and  up.  Ducks  and 
Poults.  Also  sexed  chick3.  FREE  CATALOG. 

BECK’S  HATCHERY  -  MT.  AIRY,  MARYLAND 


BLOOD  CHICKS 


WEADER  ’S  tested 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Buff  Orps. .  .$7.45-100 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas  $9.95.  H.  Mixed  $6.45. 
WEADER’S  Electric  Hatchery,  .Box  R,  .McClure,  Pa. 

/■’OipirC  All  kinds,  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood- 
VtniYiIYiy  tested  breeding  flocks.  Prompt  delivery 
service  Catalog  free  MOHAWK  VALLEY  HATCHERY, 
III  Manchester  Rd.  -  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Pultels— 4  wks.  old,  $30 — 100.  $16 
—50  express  shipment,  in  special  boxes  100*  live  del. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


KERR 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


LIVE-THRIVE-GROW 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatche9 
every  week.  AH  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

19  Railroad  Avenne  Frenehtown,  N.  J. 


Wm 


Leghorns-Reds‘RocksA\^andottcs 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  ((Wired)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  "-3 
4”  ty  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
.  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  ] 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year..-j 


“WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS’ 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  Wo 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BR00KSIDE 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED 

CHICKS 

No  order  accepted  for  less 
than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  col¬ 
lect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100% 
live  delivery.  Order  NOW. 


English  Strain  White 

Leghorns  .  8c 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  .  7 

Barred  Rocks .  8(40 

R.  X.  Reds . 

Roclthorns  (Crossbred)... 

Mixed  and  Assorted .  7o 

BROOKS1DE  POUI 
E.  C.  Brown ,  Prop. 


Day 

7  Days  14  Days 

Old 

Old 

Old 

8c 

10c 

12c 

7%o 

9(4o 

ll'/io 

8(40 

IO(4o 

12(40 

9o 

lie 

8(40 

I0(4o 

I2(4c 

7o 

9c 

lie 

(Y  FARM.  Dept.  R 

Sergeantsville, 

N.  J. 

LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  MeALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


July  4,  193G 

Poultry  Day  at  the  Ohio  Station 


The  20th  Annual  Poultry  Day  held  by 
the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster 
on  June  12  attracted  a  crowd  of  2.000 
poultrymeu  and  their  families  to  learn 
any  new  “wrinkles”  in  this  ever-growing 
industry. 

The  box  tunnel  nest  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention.  This  looks  at  first  glance 
like  a  ten-foot-long  box,  open  at  the  ends, 
standing  on  legs  a  foot  in  height.  Two 
hinged  fronts  made  from  long  boards 
running  lengthwise  are  opened  to  reveal 
two  long  tunnels  without  any  partition 
boards.  So  closely  together  can  the  hens 
sit  that  this  type  of  tunnel  nest  accom¬ 
modates  300  hens.  Each  tunnel  is  about 
17  inches  wide  and  the  same  height.  Fine 
shavings  make  up  the  litter.  By  raising 
the  fronts  it  is  easy  to  gather  the  eggs 
anu  cj  lean  out  the  litter.  The  darkness 
of  the  tunnel,  light  entering  only  at  the 
ends  when  the  fronts  ai’e  closed,  is  a 
good  feature  also.  Where  trapnesting  is 
not  practiced  this  would  seem  an  eco¬ 
nomical  and  time-saving  type  of  nest. 

An  adaptation  of  this  sort  of  nest  is 
used  for  the  pullets  which  remain  out  on 
range  until  October.  They  are  put  in 
the  Summer  range  shelters.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  tunnel  nests  are  only  one  tier 
in  height  and  only  six  to  seven  feet  in 


exposure  the  better. 

Again,  pullets  raised  on  fresh  range  un¬ 
til  they  are  five  months  old  seem  to  be 
immunized  by  that  time  to  infectious  dis¬ 
eases,  even  when  mixed  with  infected 
pullets  which  later  died.  More  than  this, 
in  five  other  instances  the  ready-to-lay 
pullets  not  previously  exposed  to  these 
infections  seemed  immune  or  resistant 
when  placed  in  the  same  laying  house 
which  had  previously  been  occupied  by 
infected  pullets,  of  which  50  to  60  per 
cent  had  died.  An  important  point  here, 
however,  is  that  there  was  an  interval  of 
two  to  four  weeks’  duration  when  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  and  premises  had  been  entirely 
free  of  hens.  Possibly  the  disease  germs 
were  dead  after  the  interval  of  house 
emptiness,  or  the  pullets  were  immune. 

When  new  breeding  stock  from  an  out¬ 
side  source  was  brought  in,  better  re¬ 
sults  were  had  in  mortality  and  egg-lay¬ 
ing.  Hatching  eggs  from  outside  were 
purchased  from  the  same  stock  as  the  new 
pullets,  but  proved  a  disappointment  as 
they  were  more  subject  to  disease  than 
the  station's  stock.  Again  hatching  eggs 
were  purchased,  this  time  from  another 
breeder.  Still  the  pullets  from  the  latest 
eggs  died  in  even  greater  numbers. 

For  two  years  eggs  from  hens  were 


Successful  Summer  Range  Shelter  Designed  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station 


length.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  for  teach¬ 
ing  pullets  to  lay  in  nests  and  fewer  eggs 
are  lost. 

The  range  shelter  itself  which  is  here 
illustrated  was  designed  by  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  eight  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
Ohio  poultry-raisers  have  built  thousands 
of  such  shelters.  The  frame  was  first 
entirely  covered  with  wire  netting  and 
the  top  covered  with  roofing  paper  over 
the  wire.  There  is  a  wire  bottom  raised 
some  six  inches  above  the  ground.  Han¬ 
dles  on  each  side  make  it  convenient  for 
carrying  by  two  men.  It  is  quite  light. 
These  shelters  stand  the  wear  and  weath¬ 
ering  very  well,  being  still  in  use  after 
eight  years  with  no  cost  for  maintenance 
or  repairs. 

Turkey-raising  received  more  attention 
this  year  than  in  the  past,  for  this  indus¬ 
try  is  rising  rapidly  in  Ohio  with  the  new 
knowledge  of  controlling  disease.  The 
blackhead  disease  has  been  responsible 
to  a  very  large  extent  for  the  disappear¬ 
ance  in  years  past  of  turkeys  from  Ohio 
farms.  Careful  study  of  this  disease  in 
the  last  few  years  has  been  made  by  many 
investigators.  Preventi#n  is  the  only 
known  remedy.  The  growing  flock  must 
be  kept  insolated  from  both  chickens  and 
adult  turkeys. 

Among  the  experiments  conducted  at 
the  Ohio  Station  between  1928  and  1930 
to  lessen  the  high  mortality  among  chicken 
pullets  were  the  following :  the  growth  of 
chicks  and  pullets  confined  to  open  wire 
sun  porches,  wire  sun  porches  covered 
with  fly  screen,  in  batteries,  on  used 
range  and  on  fresh  range.  After  five 
years’  work  with  these  and  other  tests, 
none  of  these  procedures  were  found  to 
stop  the  mortality.  But  some  interesting 
facts  were  brought  out  regarding  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  During  the  first  two  years  the 
chicks  were  kept  in  battery  brooders  un¬ 
til  eight  or  ten  weeks  old.  Pullets  then 
put  on  fresh  range  laid  more  eggs  than 
those  from  used  range.  The  third  year 
the  chicks  were  put  upon  range  at  two  to 
three  weeks  of  age  and  the  resulting  pul¬ 
lets  from  the  two  ranges,  used  and  fresh 
range,  laid  about  the  same  number  of 
eggs.  This  has  also  been  true  of  the  three 
years’  subsequent  tests,  so  it  seems  that 
if  the  pullets  are  to  be  exposed  to  used 
ranges  or  other  chances  of  infection  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  five  months,  the  earlier  the 


tested  against  eggs  from  pullets  to  as¬ 
certain  the  comparative  resistance  and 
strength  of  the  resulting  pullets.  The 
total  mortality  among  the  hen  pullets  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year's  laying  was  35  per  cent, 
of  which  20  per  cent  was  blamed  upon 
paralysis.  Deaths  among  the  pullets  pro¬ 
duced  from  pullet  eggs  amounted  to  00 
per  cent,  of  which  32  per  cent  had  paraly¬ 
sis.  The  second  year's  test  showed  the 
total  mortality  and  paralysis  were  34  and 
14  per  cent  respectively  for  the  hen  pul¬ 
lets  and  48  and  24  per  cent  for  the  pul¬ 
let  progeny.  From  this  might  he  deduced 
that  the  hens  which  had  lived  through 
their  exposures  and  become  immune  to 
them  had  produced  stronger  and  more 
resistant  chicks  and  were  the  better 
breeding  stock. 

Apparently  the  ability  of  pullets  to  live 
is  determined  by  their  breeding  or  their 
exposure  to  diseases  while  they  are 
chicks.  Only  one  disease  is  recognized  as 
being  transmitted  from  the  hen  through 
the  egg  to  the  chick,  and  that  is  Pullorum 
disease  (bacillary  white  diarrhoea).  How¬ 
ever,  resistance  or  immunity  of  the  breed¬ 
ers  to  certain  diseases  may  be  handed 
down  to  the  chicks. 

According  to  Dr.  R.  E.  Rebrassier.  if 
milk  is  to  be  fed  it  is  best  in  powdered 
form.  A  questioner  told  Dr.  Rebrassier 
that  he  has  a  brooder  house  he  has  not 
moved  in  nine  years.  However,  he  did 
plow  up  the  ground  and  sowed  rye  every 
Fall.  Dr.  Rebrassier  said  that  a  cold 

inter  will  kill  off  a  lot  of  germs  if  the 
ground  is  plowed.  Worms  thrive  in  the 
shade.  Nothing  is  better  than  good  hot 
sun  to  kill  off  germs.  The  heavy  rains 
and  floods  of  last  year  and  this  Spring 
are  the  cause  of  much  coccidiosis  this 
year.  Another  point  made  by  the  doc¬ 
tor  is  that  the  owner  carries  more  dis¬ 
ease  to  his  own  flock,  probably,  than  they 
can  get  in  any  other  way.  He  recom¬ 
mends  that  a  pair  of  clean  rubbers  bo 
kept  just  outside  the  poultry  gate,  put  on 
when  entering  the  yard  and  then  removed 
as  soon  as  one  leaves,  and  kept  for  this 
use  only.  Some  careful  poultry-keepers 
sterilize  these  rubber  overshoes  before  the 
first  time  by  immersing  them  in  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  They  are  inexpensive  insurance 
against  disease  being  carried  into  the 
poultry  plant.  Marion  ellen  wood. 

Ohio. 
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Grain  prices  are  high  and  going 
higher.  A  silo  never  proved 
more  economical  than  now  ! 

Store  your  succulent  green  corn 
in  a  Unadilla  Silo  —  famous  for 
convenience,  safety,  durability. 

With  Unadilla  patented  dowel¬ 
ed  staves  —  of  clear,  seasoned 
Oregon  Fir — you  can  choose  the 
biggest  silos  and  have  them  ex¬ 
tra-solid  and  storm-defying. 


We  can  ship  on  24  hours'  notice. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
Now. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y 


J 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Seventh  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

What  would  you  suggest  for  men  who 
are  going  on  this  trip  to  take  in  the  way 
of  clothes?  We  have  never  been  on  a 
sleeper  or  a  large  boat.  What  is  the  pro¬ 
cedure?  x.  Y.  z. 

New  Jersey. 

For  clothes  for  the  men  who  join  our 
party  the  suggestion  would  be  for  one 
or  two  suits ;  from  three  to  six  shirts ; 
two  or  three  changes  of  underwear ;  a 
bathrobe ;  a  goodly  supply  of  socks  and  at 
least  two  pairs  of  shoes.  You  would,  of 
course,  take  your  toilet  articles.  A  top 
coat  is  necessary  and  it  is  advisable  to 
have  a  sweater  in  Glacier  Park.  There  is 
opportunity  to  have  laundry  done  while 
in  Glacier  Park  and  that  would  help  out 
with  even  a  lesser  amount  of  clothes.  It 
is  even  possible  to  get  some  laundry 
done  on  the  boat.  Wear  clothes  that  are 
comfortable  and  easy  to  pack  in  a  bag 
that  will  fit  under  the  Pullman  se^c.  A- 
medium-size,  2G  by  30-inch,  suitcase  does 
very  nicely.  It  is  not  a  dress-up  trip  and 
what  one  would  wear  on  a  two-week  va¬ 
cation  will  be  perfectly  all  right.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  put  one’s  self  to  bed  in  a 
sleepex*.  There  are  wash-rooms  with  hot 
and  cold  water  and  plenty  of  room.  You 
can  partially  dress  or  undress  in  the 
berth,  put  on  your  bathrobe  and  go  to  the 
dressing-room  and  finish  your  toilet  or 
go  back  to  the  berth  to  complete  it  and 
put  away  your  night  clothes.  By  the  sec¬ 
ond  night  you  will  be  quite  adept  in  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  berth  and  dressing  yourself 
and  finding  out  ways  and  means  most 
convenient  for  yourself  and  you  will  find 
others  like  yourself  having  their  first  ex¬ 
perience.  On  the  boat  you  will  have  a 
little  more  room.  The  rooms  are  three 
cabin  rooms  but  ample  space  for  each  one. 
The  beds  are  comfortable. 


Now  —  You  Can  Travel 

At  the  lowest  cost  in  many  years 


C__b 

ANCE  CO. 


$1194  of  insurance  at  age  21:  $813  at  35- 
Other  ages  in  proportion  in  this  Ola  Line 
Legal  Reserve  Company  that  has  no  agents 
and  gives  the  saving  to  its  policy  holders. 
$43,000,000  paid  out  in  31  successful  years. 
Millions  in  assets  and  reserves.  Just  write 
a  card  today  with  name,  address  and  exact 
date  of  birth  and  get  full  details  and 
rates  for  vour  age  by  return  mail.  In¬ 
surance  is  vital!  Act  promptly  while 
rates  are  low.  POSTAL  LIFE  INSUR- 
Dept.  RD  - 147,  511  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


■Buy  Summer  Chicks 

FROM 

SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

They  Live,  Grow  and  Pay 

Get  high-quality  Sno-Hil  Chicks — Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds, 
N,  H.  Reds,  Red  Rock  Nock  Cross 
for  Broilers.  Here  is  your  chance 
to  save  money  on  quality 
chicks  from  the  largest  State 
Blood-Tested  Hatchery  in 
Maryland.  Don’t  miss  it. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and 
price  list.  Two  hatches  each 

week  year  around.  _ _ 

164  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•  &fiU5nUU7,  InL&JUL 


HATCHERIES 


Now  is  the  time  to  send  in  your  reser¬ 
vation  for  this  trip  that  will  live  in  your 
memory.  There  is  still  good  space  left 
but  it  goes  very  quickly  and  there  is  no 
way  to  stretch  a  boat.  The  days  on  the 
S.  S.  Juniata  will  be  restful  but  full  of 
thrills,  and  the  scenery  surpasses  the 
Rhine,  or  any  other  similar  place.  As 
for  the  parks — they  are  unexcelled  in 
beauty  and  grandeur.  And  such  a  fine 
group  of  friends  is  going !  You  will  not 
want  to  miss  meeting  them  and  having  a 
vacation  trip  that  will  invigorate  you  in 
mind,  body  and  spirit.  Come  with  us. 
Send  in  the  reservation  today. 

M.  G.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 


. . . .  Sweeping  Fare 
Reductions  Whether 
YouTravel  Coach  or 
Pullman 

Now  you  can  step  aboard  a 
New  York  Central  train  and  go 
anywhere  along  the  line,  and 
save  money  as  well  as  time. 

At  these  new  bargain  rates 
—effective  every  day— you  can 
speed  along  in  a  modern  soft- 


seated  coach  for  only  2c  a  mile 
—in  a  parlor  or  sleeping  car  for 
only  3c  a  mile  plus  a  greatly 
reduced  Pullman  charge. 

Imagine  traveling  100  miles 
for  $2— 500  miles  for  $10.  It  is 
the  safe,  easy,  speedy,  econom¬ 
ical  way  to  get  there.  In  plan¬ 
ning  a  trip,  long  or  short,  find 
out  from  the  nearest  New  York 
Central  agent  the  new  low  fare. 


ALIEN’S  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  and  STARTED 


G.  L.  F.  Loses  in  South  Jersey 

The  proposed  sale  of  the  South  Jersey 
Farmers’  Exchange  to  the  G.  L.  F.  was 
decisively  defeated  at  the  special  meeting 
of  Exchange  stockholders  held  in  Woods- 
town  on  June  10. 

A  lively  interest  was  displayed  at  the 
meeting.  Many  members  spoke  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  sale  and  by  vote  a  motion  to 
hear  the  G.  L.  F.  representative  was  de¬ 
feated. 

The  final  count  showed  that  26.3S9 
shares  had  been  voted  against  the  sale 
and  22,000  in  favor.  A  two-thirds  vote 
was  necessary  to  ratify  the  sale  previous¬ 
ly  voted  by  the  directors. 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  SYSTEM 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 

and 

FUTURE  DELIVERY 

BARRED  ROCKS . •.•S8.0O-I0O 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS. .  I0.0U- 100 

R.  I.  REDS  .  9  00  100 

BARRED  CROSS-BREDS  . 10.00-100 

Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  more.  100%  full  count  delivery 
of  day-old  chicks:  started  chicks  express  collect,  Cata- 
Jog  on  request.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Tuesday, 

POULTRY  FARM 
6>  HATCHERY 


ciUznh. 


BOX  5 


SEAF0RD 


DELAWARE 


CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED 

F°BrR®  EDy  Summer  aiU,25U1''50St  "oTmO  ‘"lOoV 

White  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.75  $6.90  $34.00  $67.00 

PartridgeV  Rocks'4* .  . . . .  \  2.00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 
S.  C.  Reds  «.  W.  Wyan.  J 

N.  H.  Reds . | 

Col.  Wyandottes..  V 
Buff  Orpingtons. .  J 

Assorted  Heavy  .  1-75 

Asst.  Heavy  &.  Light....  1.60 
All  B.W.D.  tested  flocks.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  78,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  29  to  35c:  eggs,  21%  to  29%c;  live: 
fowls.  18  to  24o ;  chickens.  21  to  26e;  ducks,  13 
to  16c:  dressed:  fowls.  21%  to  24%c;  chickens, 
28  to  32c;  ducks,  16  to  17c. 


WORM  Your  Birds  this  Easy  Wag 


Feed  in  Mash— No  Extra  Labor 

Here  is  a  safe,  simple  way  to  control  the  large,  round  worms  which  cause  so  much 
loss  to  poultry  men.  Mix  2  lbs.  of  Poultobao  in  100  lbs.  of  mash,  and  feed  as  usual. 

OVER  1%  Nicotine  Content  Guaranteed 

POULTOBAC  is  a  refined,  high-powered,  pulverized  Tobacco  Dust,  with  an 
•  effective  guaranteed  nicotine  content.  Your  pullets  on  range,  also  your 
layers,  should  have  systematic  treatment  with  this  effective  worm  remover. 
POULTOBAC  also  makes  an  effective  and  inexpensive  Louse  Powder. 
At  your  dealer’s  or  send  us  $1.50  for  a  25-lb.  bag,  $4.00  for  a  100- 
lb.  bag,  f.o.b.  factory.  Send  trial  order  today.  Helpful  leaflet  free. 

INTERSTATE  CHEMICAL  MFG.  CO.,  88  Carbon  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PO  U  LTD  B AC  POWDERED  TOBACCO  DUST 


2.25  4.50  8.50  40.00 


3.25 

3.15 


6.50 

6.30 


32.50 

31.50 


65.00 

63.00 


NEW  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

s,.on  "GOOD-LUCK"  Chicks 

Thousands  of  Neuhauser  “Good-Luck  ’ 
Chicks  for  delivery  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  up  to  Oct.  1st.  NOW,  is  the 
time  to  order  your  chicks  .  .  you’ll  save 
•  hv-  money!  20  Profitable  Breeds.  Write  tor 
FREE  Catalog  and'Low  Prices  TODAY  !  Box  104. 

neuhauser  chick  hatcheries 

NAPOLEON,  OHIO _ 

SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

BH  Buy  with  confidence  from  America’s  leading 
sexer.  Day-old  Cockerels  and  Bullets  $4. Jo  per 
hundred  and  up.  FREH  folder.  Writer— 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  Bx  25,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Pill  1  PTC  Beds,  near  laving  32c  pound.  Brigg.  Poul- 
I  ULLElO  try  Farm,  It  01  Wetl  St.,  Manafleld,  Mass. 
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CHICKS 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

Make  wonderful  layers  and  large 


Sieb’s  finest  Purebred  Oversize  Chicks.  One  Grade  Only,  THE  BEST, 
quick  maturing  broilers.  All  Prices  Prepaid.  100%  live  delivery. 

SPECIAL 

BD.,  WH.,  BF.  ROCKS  I 

R.  l!  REDS,  WH.  WYANDS.,  f . *212 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS 

WHITE,  BROWN,  BUFF  LEGHORNS .  1-99 

WHITE  OR  BLACK  MINORCAS  ] 

S.  L.  WYANDOTTES,  ANCONAS  1 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS  J 

HEAVY  MIXED  FOR  BROILERS .  1 

LIGHT  MIXED  FOR  LAYERS .  1-74 

HEAVY  &  LIGHT  ASSORT E D .  1.79 

^SX^YET^  Prices  per  100:  Leghorns.  Anconas,  Minorcas — Pullets  $13.95;  Males 
CHICKS  Breeds — Pullets  $10.95;  Males  $7.95.  90%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 


200,000 

25 

weekly. 

60 

100 

500 

1000 

$2.12 

$3.98 

$7.45 

$36.00 

$69.50 

1.99 

3.73 

6.95 

33.50 

64.50 

2.24 

4.23 

7.95 

38.50 

74.50 

1.87 

3.48 

6.45 

31.00 

59.50 

1.74 

3.23 

5.95 

28.50 

54.50 

1.79 

3.33 

6.15 

28.60 

56.50 

1.49 

2.73 

4.95 

23.60 

44.50 

£2.95.  Any  Heavy 


SI F. IPS  HATCHERY 


BOX  132 


LINCOLN.  ILLINOIS 


Stop  paying  big  prices  and 
costly  shipping  charges  ior 
•'Fly-dope.  We  now  offer 
KEM-TRATES,  a  scientific  concentrate  that 
makes  THE  BEST  FLY  SPRAY  IN  THE  WORLD 
when  you  mix  it  according  to  directions.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  thousands  of  large  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  users.  Send  10c  for  trial  supply  or  $3.35 
for  enough  to  make  8V4  gallons.  Satisfaction 
absolutely  guaranteed. 

Fleming  Bros  .  908  Stock  Yards.  Chicago 


BABCOCK’S  CHICKS 


FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS 

Beginning  August  13th 


100%  Pullorum  clean 
—96%  livability  to 
three  weeks  guaran¬ 
teed.  Fall  hatched  birds  have  less  disease,  lay 
50-60%  in  summer  and  fall,  large  eggs  when 
eggs  are  high.  Broilers  bring  more.  Write 
for  circular.  "Raising  Fall  Chicks  for  Profit. 

•  Babcock’s  Hatchery,  539-R,  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


•  1)011  HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  WEEKLY— Our  Baby 
OUUU  Turkeys  are  noted  for  size,  plumpness,  vigor 
and  livability.  Have  proven  themselves  profit  producers. 
Prices  reasonable.  We  guarantee  safe  and  prompt  de¬ 
livery  postpaid.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Fa. 

IUUITC  Him  AM  RUNNER  DUCKS— World’s  great, 
nnilt  inUlHII  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

niim  1AIOC  High  producing  Kunners,  S7  for  50. 

I/C/LlYLIiVUiJ  HARRY  BURNHAM,  -North  Collin#,  N.  1. 

WH.  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS.  $3— 15,  $15—100. 
MEADOW BROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

1IIIIIIIII1III II MIIIIIIIIII  Illlim  III!  UIIIII1IH! 

Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it. 

$2.00,  postpaid — from 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 

iimmiimmmnmmiiiiiimmiimmuiii 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  report  revocation  of  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant's  license  issued  to 
Titus  Brothers,  Inc.,  254  Washington 
St.,  New  York.  Claims  for  unpaid  ac¬ 
counts  for  New  York  State  produce 
shipped  from  July  1,  1935,  to  June  30, 
1936,  may  be  filed  with  the  Bureau  of 
Food  Control,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  or  before 
July  20.  1936.  The  Bureau  of  Food  Con¬ 
trol  will  furnish  the  proper  forms  for 
filing  claims  against  the  bond. 

Will  you  give  me  information  about  the 
Industrial  Training  Bureau,  200  West 
34th  St.,  New  York.  They  advertised  in 
our  local  paper  for  men  mechanically  in¬ 
clined.  I  answered  and  their  man  called 
and  I  enrolled  with  them  for  a  corre¬ 
spondence  course  for  $7S.OO,  $10  down 
and  $3  per  week,  for  electrical  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  air  conditioning.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  I  was  to  take  a  week’s  train¬ 
ing  at  their  laboratory ;  this  was  to  be 
$10  extra.  I  have  had  12  lessons  from 
them  and  they  were  to  send  me  some  air 
compressors  by  express  for  me  to  study 
and  examine — which  they  have  not  sent. 
I  have  paid  in  $53  for  these  12  lessons, 
and  I  received  a  letter  last  week  from 
them  saying  if  I  did  not  send  the  $25 
balance  at  once  they  would  not  send  any 
more  lessons.  E.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

The  contract  with  this  company  states 
that  it  is  non-cancellable.  It  also  prom¬ 
ises  to  provide  free  employment  service 
for  a  period  of  one  year  after  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  course.  No  written  or  verbal 
agreements  are  recognized.  That  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Training  Bureau  failed  to  keep 
their  contract  is  not  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  ;  the  demand  is  made  for  full  pay¬ 
ment  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
not  sent  the  additional  articles  for  study. 
The  Bureau  may  or  may  not  bring  suit 
for  the  balance,  and  may  or  may  not  win, 
if  it  brings  a  suit  to  trial. 

Fraud  orders  have  been  issued  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  against  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
the  Drum  and  Bugle  Fund  Club  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  This  was  an  alleged  lot¬ 
tery  and  such  lotteries  have  been  termed 
the  country's  biggest  racket  at  this  time. 

The  National  Art  School,  Chicago,  Ill., 
has  agreed  to  stop  false  and  misleading 
advertising  in  the  sale  of  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in  coloring  photographs  and 
miniatures  in  oil  by  a  process  called  the 
“Koehne  Method.’'  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  charged  that  the  company 
was  advertising  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  talent  to  master  the  course; 
that  it  could  be  completed  iii  12  weeks, 
and  that  it  commanded  steady  work  and 
the  highest  prices.  The  company  agrees 
to  discontinue  these  and  other  mislead¬ 
ing  statements. 


Can  you  tell  me  what  these  “sky  blue 
eggs’’  are  that  James  E.  Armstrong, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  was  offering  at  Easter 
time?  r.  j.  n. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Armstrong  raises  the  Auracana 
breed  of  chickens  which  are  said  to  origi¬ 
nate  in  South  America.  These  chickens 
lay  blue-shelled  eggs.  There  are  very 
few  of  this  breed  in  tliis  country,  but  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  been  breeding  the  chick¬ 
ens  several  years. 


The  telephone  company  strung  wires 
across  the  entire  width  of  my  field.  They 
set  one  pole  on  the  State  highway  and 
the  other  on  another  man’s  land.  *  They 
did  not  ask  permission  of  me.  Are  they 
trespassing,  if  so,  how  shall  I  proceed  to 
have  them  change  the  line.  j.  b.  n. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  the  wires  were  put  across  your  field 
without  your  consent,  as  you  say,  you 
may  sue  the  telephone  company  for  dam¬ 
ages  in  trespass.  The  jury  would  decide 
on  the  amount  of  damages.  A  utility 
company  in  certain  circumstances  could 
exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain  but 
this  could  only  be  exercised  by  making 
compensation  to  the  owner  of  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

I  received  a  check  for  the  sum  of 
$24.30  from  the  company  in  the  matter 
I  referred  to  you.  Thank  you  for  help¬ 
ing  me  to  collect  this  money.  K.  T. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  was  a  matter  of  oversight  in  en¬ 
closing  a  promised  check  and  we  were 
glad  to  use  our  good  offices  in  locating  it. 


I  saw  and  purchased  from  the  Staekley 
Piano  Co..  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  an  or¬ 
gan  for  $15,  price  to  include  delivery  in 
New  York.  After  several  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  why  the  organ  had  not  been 
sent  Mr.  Stackley  wrote  it  was* so  expen¬ 
sive  to  send  it  he  could  not  afford  to  do 
it  and  finally  sent  me  a  check  for  $15 
which  was  returned  by  my  bank  marked 
“insufficient  funds,”  with  $1  protest  fee. 
To  make  a  long  story  short  he  finally  sent 
me  a  money  order  for  $8  and  promised  to 
send  the  other  several  months  ago.  It  is 
useless  for  me  to  write  him.  but  I  am 
sure  you  can  help  me.  I  really  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  lose  the  $S.  J.  w.  s. 

New  York. 

In  matters  of  this  kind  we  have  little 
hope  of  making  collection.  This  concern 
makes  no  reply  to  our  letters  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  collect  the  account. 


The  enclosed  contract  and  letter  tells 
pretty  much  its  own  story. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  stop  payment  on  the  check  given 
the  salesman,  when  he  most  peculiarly 
called  back  at  my  door  a  few  minutes 
after  giving  him  the  check  to  ask  me 
whether  he  could  cash  my  check  at  the 
drug  store.  He  seemed  quite  astounded 
when  I  suggested  cashing  it  at  the  bank 
which  was  in  his  immediate  path  to  the 
drug  store.  R.  G.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

The  National  Association  of  Automo¬ 
biles  of  Jersey  City,  purported  to  sell 
membership  in  an  automobile  association 
for  $25  in  a  limited  campaign,  offering 
road  information,  towing,  service,  etc. 
Many  of  the  subscribers  to  the  service  in¬ 
terpreted  the  plan  to  include  insurance. 


StAZDRY  is  the  ideal  all  around  litter 
for  poultry  houses,  for  baby  chicks,  brooder 
houses  and)  as  a  nesting  material.  Also  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  superior  bedding  for  cattle  and 
horses. 

It  has  less  moisture  and  is  freer  from  dust.  Bales 
are  easily  broken  apart — less  tendency  to  pack. 

Stazdry  is  economical  because  of  its  low  price 
large  coverage  per  bale,  and  its  lasting  qualities, 
bold  by  all  progressive  feed  dealers. 


STERILIZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 


SUNNYBROOK 

Day  Old  and  Started  Chicks 


You 

year. 


can  buy  SUNNYBROOK  Chicks  any  month  of 
We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler  raisers 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Barred  Cross-Breeds  and  90% 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  8c  and  up. 


SUNNY  BROOK  Chicks  have  been  sold  and  guaranteed 
for  sixteen  years.  Of  Pullorum  clean  (locks.  Lare-a 
hatching  capacity.  Special  prices  on  large  orders 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  -  HUDSON,  NEW  VORK 


C/ied£eA.  Jct/£&y  Cfwx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched  —  Ca*h  or  COD  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  *65 

Barred  A  White  Plymouth  Bocks....  7.00  35.00  70 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds .  7.00  35  00  70 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40  00  80 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  30  50  « 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  BWD  by  the  stained 
antigen  method,  culled  for  egg  production, 
bra  del.  postpaid.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for 
FREE  cir.  giving  full  description  of  hatchery  A  breeders 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


- -  ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32  50  *65 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds _  7.00  35.00  70 

Red-Rock  Gross.  N. If, Reds,  W.  &B.  Min  8.00  40.00  80 
Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P  p  caSh 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery.  01 

_  _  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlisterville  Pa. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 


The  Post  Office  Department  curtailed 
their  activities  and  the  company  is  now 
defunct  and  mail  returned  so-  stamped. 
There  is  no  way  to  get  a  refund  but  the 
experience  of  our  reader  indicates  the 
methods  used  to  get  the  so-called  “mem¬ 
bers.”  Keep  these  ear-marks  in  mind  and 
shun  these  service  contracts,  or  in  fact 
any  plan  where  the  chief  interest  is  in 
getting  your  signature  and  your  money. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  get¬ 
ting  the  money  for  us  on  the  oil  burner. 
I  am  enclosing  the  letter  which  came 
with  the  cheek.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
you  we  would  never  have  got  it.  I 
know  you  do  not  make  any  charge  for 
this,  but  I'll  repay  you  in  some  way. 

Pennsylvania.  F.  R.  T. 

Our  friend  is  welcome  to  any  service 
we  can  give  him  and  above  all  we  appre¬ 
ciate  liis  generous  acknowledgment. 

Fines  of  $50  were  assessed  against  the 
Termo  Chemical  Co.  of  Chicago,  for  mis¬ 
branding  moth  preparations,  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Insecticide  Act.  “Torino  Moth 
Proofing  Crystals”  failed  to  carry  the  in¬ 
gredients  upon  the  label  and  it  is  alleged 
were  ineffective  for  the  control  of  moths. 
“Germ-ax  Moth  Tabs”  and  “Germ-ax 
Moth  Crystals”  were  advertised  to  elimi¬ 
nate  all  obnoxious  odors  and  replace  the 
old-fashioned  moth  balls.  These  claims 
were  alleged  to  be  untrue  and  the  fines 
assessed  and  the  company  prohibited  from 
using  these  statements  on  their  labels. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
the  certificates  of  the  Southwestern  Se¬ 
curity  Co.  of  Tucson,  Ariz.?  I  would 
like  to  know  if  they  are  of  any  value. 

Massachusetts.  h.  G.  s. 

The  officials  of  the  Southwestern  Se¬ 
curities  Corp.  (which  was  formerly  the 
Central  Copper  Co.)  have  all  passed 
away  and  there  is  no  value  in  the  stock  at 
this  time.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
selling  price  of  copper  may  increase  in  a 
few  years,  but  at  present  the  company 
is  out  of  the  picture  and  no  prospect  of 
any  activity. 

The  County  Commander  of  the  Veter¬ 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars  lias  requested  em¬ 
ployers  and  business  men  to  advise  veter¬ 
ans  to  consult  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  before  taking  a  chance  on  unknown 
schemes.  By  inducing  them  to  investi¬ 
gate  before  investing  will  save  a  great 
deal  of  their  money.  The  Cleveland  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureau  passes  on  the  warn¬ 
ing  and  we  are  repeating  it.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  warning  that  all  should  heed. 

Will  you  try  to  collect  for  two  cases 
of  eggs  delivered  to  T.  E.  Spelker,  541 
S.  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.?  I  tried  to 
collect  it  hut  cannot  get  it.  j.  K. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Spelker  made  no  response  to  re¬ 
quests  for  adjustment  and  the  account  re¬ 
mains  unpaid.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N,  Y.,  will 
supply  a  list  of  bonded  dealers  in  New 
York  State. 


!  IN  SUMMER 
BUY  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 
LIVABILITY  HIGH -PRICES  NOW  LOW 

Tou  can  get  some  splendid  layers  from  these 
summer-hatched  Certified  Quality  Chicks.  Sired 
T  Advanced  R.O.P.  Males  from  dams  with  records 
of  from  240  to  313  eggs.  We  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  egg  size  and  evenness  of  color. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

A  $500  Bond  backs  our  Guarantee  that  Chicks  will 
go  out  to  you  100%  free  from  Pullorum  (B.W.D.) 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Warren  Rock-Red  Cross 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Prices. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

B°x  20  -  North  Brookfield,  Mass 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D/ 


with  a  98%  Livability 
Guarantee  for  1st  4  Weeks 

T  on  take  no  chances  with  a  summer  brood  pur¬ 
chased  here.  We  will  make  free  replacement  of  any 
chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  the  first  4  weeks, 
or  refund  purchase  price. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross 

Weekly  hatches  throughout  the  summer  and  fall. 

Writ©  for  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  wmgjgff.  i.,s. 


mnOSS'Jarm 


am 


Farther  and  Farther  Ahead 
at  New  York  State  Contest 

The  way  Moss  Farm  R.  L  Reds  have  stepped 
out  ahead  at  Farmingdale  has  amazed  all  ob¬ 
servers.  On  May  18th  they  led  breed  by  318 
Points  and  216  Eggs. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Moss-Cross  Chicks 
Pullets,  All  Ages— Pedigreed  Cockerels 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Quotations 

MOSS  FARM 

ATTLEBORO ,R  MASS. 


C  H  R I  ST  I E  S  Wewftampshires 

AbgtfSPIZZERINKTUM 


Summer  Weather  Can’t  Stop  Them 

We  shall  continue  hatching  throughout  July  and 
August,  our  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  have  the 
vitality  necessary  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
hot  weather.  And  prices  are  at  rouk-bottom 
for  the  year.  Start  a  brood  this  month.  Straight 
New  Hampshires,  also  Chris-Cross  Hybrids 
for  BARRED  Broilers.  Write  for  prices, 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60.  Kingston.  N.  H. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  Barred  Rocks— 

$7.00;  English  Leghorns— $6.50.  Prompt  shipment. 
List  free.  UOSEUAI.E  POULTRY  EAKM  .  Qimkertonn,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wc,Lij  sS.lp 

All  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks  and 
how  to  raise  Chicks.  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  S.C.W.  Leg.$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Wh.  Rocks.  S.  C.  Rods .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Mix  $6- KM).  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


i83r  rnr r 

185&B  r  KLL 

Are  you  informed  on  squabs?  If  not  raising 
them,  you  are  losing  satisfaction,  profit. 
ROYAL  squabs  are  tops;  orders  waiting 
for  hundreds  of  thousands;  easy  to  raise; 
get  your,  money  when  25  days  old  We  are 
selling  flocks  to  many  R.  1ST. -Y.  poultrymen. 
Write  for  interesting,  informing  picture  book,  prices, 
news.  PR  COMPANY,  205  H.  St„  MELROSE,  MASS. 


HATCHING  EGGS  - 


$5.00  Per  100 

_  A.11JEF,8.3  usodfrom  my  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (IL  W.  D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination, 
v.  ly.,  Wmt®  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick- 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  1  SPECIALIZE— 
One  Breed.  One  Grade,  at  One  Prioe. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


Ql5*’S  qQAV-tV* 


Order  Now.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  25  50  100  1000 

iV  C„TLVJute  Leghorns . $2.25  $4.00  $7.50  $70 

Wh'  wh'  .  2.50  4.50  8.50  80 

J'  .  2-50  450  8  50  80 

A.  H.  REDS.  Grade  A,  Guar.  Iuv.  2.75  5.50  10  50  IDO 
Carefully  Culled  Blood-tested  Chicks.  Full  Bred  selected 
Breeders.  Ifrcelleirf  duality.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

H>LSH  poultRY  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
ox  K' _ *  _ Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

"  .  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Clucks  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  —  $6.50  per  100.  $65.00-1000 
Blood-Tested  for  B.W.D.  Foundation  Bred  on  our 
farm.  Parcel  post  prepaid.  100%  live  arrival  guaran- 

‘«*d-  for,  c/CUla,r,  &  prices  0,1  Kro»'“  Leghorns, 

Barred  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires  &  Started  Chicks 

wn,  N„r?HlRRY  H,y-  poultry  farm.  ’ 

Wm.  Nace,  Prop.  Box  B,  MeAllsterylllp,  Pa. 

CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Le|,f®  .Prais.0  f.asJ  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

Try  iv  °vr  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees 

Try  thorn  once  \\  e  know  you  will  always  buv.  Don’t 

"aare  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 

stock.  ROP  matings  100%  State-tested,  accredited  for 

SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S8c  w10I?9'K . *6.50  *32.50  $55.00 

§'  £■  *****  *  Wh  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds  7.00  35.00  70.00 

AsS'dN*fi  6ftaiAlIlSbtreHRedS1;i-  8  00  40.00  80.00 

Asst  d  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD  Write 

for  free  ciE  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders  100%  live 

&  H ATCHER Y °H 'R '< *»  POULTRY  FA RM 
A  HATCHERY,  H,  C-  Shirk,  Bx  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  OF  QUALITY 

^Mtfarns  . $3^50  SZo  A  $70°00 

Heavy^MbEed1:*.1!’.^®^  £jjjj  |'gg  4°°<>  8888 

quamy.^ircidarFREH  S/^lf  or^^’  d"^1 

COMMERCIAL  HATCHERY.' Box  R.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

AY  ?la4e  White  Leghorns 

Utility  Grade  White  Leghorns . 

Heavy  Mixed .  . 

Plum  Creek  Poultry’  Farm 


loo 
$7.26 
7.25 
7.76 
6.60 

•••••• .  6.60 

and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


NOIX 


F,N«LISH  LEGHORNS— Blood 
tested  (Official  Pa.  State  Agglutiuatiou 
Method).  Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs. 


_  - wt-ign  up  to  i  ms. 

ae  ■  ■  ■  MM  MB  „s2.' ve  order  now  at  these  low  prices. 
LVVlFKC  ,"‘r.  I00’  *32  pur  MW;  *63  pel 


.1000 

10$ 

MARVIN  F.  NOLL, 


Prepaid.  100$  live  delivery  guar, 
books  order.  CATALOG ’FREE. 

Box  R,  Klelnfslter.vllls,  Pi. 


WIDE  HAUL 


blood  nuinifc 
„  --  TESTED  U  III  UR  w 

For  Quality  A  Profit  100 

Larg#  Type  s.  c.  W.  Leghorn* . $6.00 

?ar™d  Rocks  $7.00.  N.  H.  Red*... $8.00 
t>  hr  /-lva  dBl-  Kuaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
A,p  Circular  free.  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  El*a»icr,  Box  R,  McAIUterville,  Pa. 

"VS  K  Y  K&uyg  CHICKS 

EKV^a°M8r::;5&i8 

Large  W.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed  6  50-100 

J  AL  BaSS  «,OOI)  TESTED.'  ’  POSTPAID 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Spring*.  Pa. 


CHICICSfrom  blood-  tested 

/ 6T 0 c K ■  (BWD  Antigen  Test) 

(Cash  or  C.  O.  D.)  Large  Typo  100  500  1000 

Leghorns  . $6.00  $30.00  $60 

-White  &  Barred  Rocks  _  7.00  35.00  70 

Mixed  $5.50-100.  Write  for  valuable  free  cat. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Summer  and  Fall 


s'f  CHICKS 

It.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  W.  YVyandottes 
Rock  Red  Crosses 
SHANLEY  FARMS 
Tlioinnston,  Conn. 


KOCH'S 


CHICKS 


B.  W.  D. 

tested 

Wh..  Buff  &  Bar.  Rocks.  N.  H.  and  R,  I.  Rods  $7-100; 
W.  Wyandottes  $7.50;  White.  Giants  $9;  Wliita  Leghorn* 
and  White  Minorcas  $6.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

KOCH'S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springe,  P*- 


New  N.  Y.  Milk  Orders 

The  Milk  Control  Division  has  issued 
a  new  control  order.  Under  the  order 
dealers  must  pay  producers  15  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  additional  for  milk  con¬ 
taining  more  than  3.0  p<  r  cent  and  not 
more  than  4  per  cent  of  milk  fat,  and  30 
cents  per  hundredweight  for  milk  con¬ 
taining  more  than  4  per  cent  milk  fat 
for  all  milk  of  such  fat  content  resold  in 
fluid  form.  These  additional  payments 
are  directed  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  to 
producers  of  this  higher  testing  milk  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  milk  delivered 
to  dealers. 

The  order  establishes  new  butterfat 
divisions.  Milk  delivered  by  dealers  to 
consumers,  or  sold  at  stores  without  a 
bottle  deposit,  will  be  priced  at  12  cents 
a  quart  if  it  contains  3.(1  per  cent  or  less 
of  fat.  The  minimum  price  of  milk  con¬ 
taining  more  than  3.G  per  cent  and  not 
more  than  4  per  cent  of  fat,  will  be  13 
cents  a  quart,  and  above  4  per  cent,  14 
cents  a  quart.  Present  divisions  are  for 
a  minimum  of  12  cents  for  milk  up  to  4.2 
per  cent,  and  13  cents  a  quart  for  milk  of 
higher  fat  content. 

The  order  became  effective  Tuesday 
morning,  June  1G.  in  Buffalo,  North 
Tonawanda  and  the  Erie  County  town¬ 
ships  of  Tonawanda,  Amherst,  Cheekto- 
waga,  West  Seneca,  East  Hamburg  and 
Hamburg. 


West  Tennessee  Notes 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  and  so 
many  tasks  awaiting,  but  iield  work  has 
gone  right  along.  Not  enough  rain  since 
plowing  started  to  stop  the  plow.  Every¬ 
one  got  an  early  start  and  worked  with  a 
vim.  We  had  a  late  frost  and  a  freeze 
lhat  killed  about  half  the  early  jap  sown 
and  bit  the  early  gardens.  However  they 
came  out  and  did  well.  Our  boy  sowed 
a  patch  of  sweet  clover  for  his  bees  but 
very  little  of  it  came  up  as  it  was  so  dry. 
Later  he  sowed  a  patch  of  buckwheat  and 
disked  it  in  and  got  a  good  stand  but  too 
dry  to  grow  much.  He  also  has  in  his 
truck  patch,  sugar  beets,  sunflowers  and 
proso  he  is  growing  for  his  poultry.  He 
is  raising  this  year  for  the  first  time  24 
young  Buff  Minorcas.  In  connection  with 
this  lie  has  12  stands  of  bees,  a  young  or¬ 
chard  started  and  a  grape  arbor  to  shade 
his  bees. 

Tennessee.  mrs.  c.  h.  w. 


World’s  cheapest,  most 
effective  livestock  fence. 
Controller  plugged  into 
light  socket  or  battery 
gives  wire  harmless  kick. 
Livestock  won’t  go  over 
or  under  it.  We  prove  it. 


SAVE  80%  IN 
FENCING  COST 

Save  wire.  Save  posts,  use  ELEtTR1E-^FENCE 

stakes.  No  gates,  use  snap.  No  rnyrnniiCB 
up-keep  cost  except  about  10c  lUHInULLLH 
monthly  for  electricity  for  one  For  ac-dc  or  Battery 
to  200  acres.  30  day  trial.  Write  — 

THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO. 

>613  So.  First  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


I 


'SO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

109  years 
busi- 


m 
ness. 


EGG 

MARKETING 

Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs  —  FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Sc  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  iigure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Situations  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


MILKERS.  CERTIFIED  dairy,  steady  employ¬ 
ment;  clean,  healthy,  sober  men;  $40  month 
and  board;  10  cows  twice  daily.  ADVERTISER 
2101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  experienced  general 
farming:  must,  tie  honest,  sober,  reliable;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2190,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

ELDERLY  MAN  desiring  good  home:  small 
house  with  electricity;  do  own  cooking;  take 
care  lawn,  garden  and  chickens;  small  cash  sal¬ 
ary;  in  Maryland:  no  drinkers.  ADVERTISER 
2192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man.  no  children; 

must  understand  farming,  machinery,  drive 
horses,  tractor  and  car;  $40  per  month,  rent, 
milk  and  fuel  furnished.  JOSEPH  FRACASSI, 
Torrington,  Conn. 

MARRIED  MAN  wanted,  not  over  two  children, 
on  dairv  farm:  must  he  steady  and  hire  for 
one  year.’  FRED  IIOTJSMAN,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 
Phone  687. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  wanted  at 
once,  single,  to  board  with  employer;  furnish 
reference:  state  wages.  LeROY  SKED,  Penning¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  Phone  1455. 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  18S:i. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Return*  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
uulimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  Went  W  asliliietou  Market,  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &JH.  GRAF  TO 

17  Jav  St.  New  York  City 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHAttITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  onlv.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
bUKEAU,  115  BltOOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


SALESMEN  Wanted— onnortunity  ottered  to  a  few 
men  on  commission  basis  who  have  sincerity  ot 
purpose,  clean  habits,  good  references  and  sales 
ability.  SMITH  MANUFACTURING  CO  ,  P  0.  Box  187.  UllCl.  W.  T. 


WANTED— Farm-hand,  also  young  man  over  16 
as  helper:  first-class  home.  Address  P.  O. 
BOX  427.  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  about  50.  for  small  poultry 
farm;  good  home  and  five  dollars  a  month. 
BOX  122,  South  Vineland.  Post  Office  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  experienced  house- 
worker  and  plain  cook,  small  family;  $20 
monthly.  MRS.  STANLEY  GREENSHIELDS, 
131  Hale  Avenue.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple  to  work  on  dairy 
farm  in  Sullivan  County;  man  must  be  gen¬ 
eral  farmer;  woman,  work  light:  pleasant  dis¬ 
position  neclessary:  all-year-round  work,  all 
maintenance;  two  pleasant  rooms,  fair  salary. 
EMERY  E.  LOW,  Montella,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  general  farmer,  aggressive 
director,  familiar  grapes,  fruit,  spraying; 
wages  $25  and  found.  CURTIS  WEEKS,  nar- 
mersvilie,  N.  .1. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man,  small  farm.  Con¬ 
necticut;  sober,  reliable:  good  home,  moderate 
wages;  permanent.  ADVERTISER  2215,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  single  middle-aged  man  to 
work  on  farm  and  milk;  no  roamers.  E.  C. 
DIETZ,  Fallstou,  Md. 

COUPLE,  FOND  of  dogs;  man  to  help  with  ken¬ 
nel,  look  after  place;  (white.  English  speak¬ 
ing.  no  tobacco  or  liquor) ;  wife  to  cook  and 
general  housework:  references  and  wages  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter.  MRS.  MABEL  H.  FARR, 
Ridgedale  Ave..  Madison.  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  single,  age  30- 
50.  all  around  on  modern  60-acre  farm  in  New 
Jersey:  good  teamster,  dry -hand  milker;  $30-$40 
monthly,  good  hoard,  food,  washing;  steady  all- 
year  position:  state  age.  experience,  reference. 
ADVERTISER  2205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OutletSf  1VF  Dl 

UillRYl 

Always R  LI.  ▼  L  ml 1 

JULHvI  || 

COLLEGE  MEN  or  H.  S  GRADUATES  Opportunity 
lit  uncrowded  field.  Maintenance  and  allowance 
while  training  Write  Supt.  Men  Nurses,  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  4401  Market  Street,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


F 


BNMHANDS-MnUt'rs.fnnph'*.  References  required, Immediately. 
FARMERS  BUREAU  AGENCY,  235— oth  Ave  ,  New  fork  lily 


EXPERIENCED  ORCIIARDIST  would  like  posi¬ 
tion  on  orchard ;  understands  all  branches  of 
orchard  work;  also  some  experience  with  small 
fruits;  10  years’  experience;  capable  of  taking 
charge.  ADVERTISER  2147,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COMPANION,  HOUSEKEEPER,  38,  with  child 
of  4,  permanent  position,  congenial  people; 
write  wages,  conveniences,  size  family,  etc. 
BALDWIN,  R.  D.  2,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  CAPABLE  American  woman 
desires  job  in  Summer  inn,  hotel;  also  grown 
son  willing  to  work  inside  or  out;  state  wages. 
ADDIE  GARNER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Thomaston, 
Conn. 


WANTED  —  Permanent,  position  as  caretaker, 
handyman,  gardener,  by  middle-aged  experi¬ 
enced  man,  having  rented  own  place;  honest,  re¬ 
liable;  pleasant  surroundings  desired  rather 
than  high  wages.  ADVERTISER  2193,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN.  handy  with  tools,  paint, 
housework,  anything.  E.  P.  BRUNESE,  Sr., 
Millerton,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  sober  and  reliable,  for  general 
farm  work:  must  be  good  dry-hand  milker; 
$30.  room  and  board.  H.  H.  MEADER,  Mend- 
liam,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Single,  dry-hand  milker,  certified 
farm,  farm-raised,  good  habits;  write  stating 
references,  experience,  age.  weight,  height:  no 
liquor  or  cigarettes;  15  cows,  hand  washed; 
without  automobile  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
2208,  tare  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Stocky  man,  under  30.  for  general 
housework  and  plain  cooking:  must  be  neat, 
industrious  and  sober;  $25  a  month;  permanent 
if  satisfactory:  address  stating  age,  height  and 
capabilities.  ADVERTISER  2212,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED;  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey:  farmer-gardener,  driver’s  license;  cook- 
housekeeper;  2  in  family;  uo  heavy  laundry; 
own  cottage  with  living-room,  bed-room  and 
batli;  furnace  heat,  electric  light:  German  or 
Danish  preferred:  year-round  position:  write, 
giving  all  particulars,  minimum  wages  expected; 
may  use  own  furniture,  if  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2209.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  WOMAN  for  general  housework,  three 
in  family;  good  salary.  Write  BOX  412, 
Cornwall.  N.  Y. 


EITHER  SINGLE  practical  poultr.vman  or  cou¬ 
ple;  man  for  poultry,  woman  general  house¬ 
work:  give  full  details  in  first  letter.  P.  O. 
BOX  12.  Milford.  Pa. 


STARTING  DAIRY  on  200-acre  farm.  Orange 
County:  want  man  about  35-40,  experienced 
cows,  horses,  traitors;  moderate  salary,  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  business  progresses;  have  good  tenant 
house  with  electricity  and  bathroom;  state  age, 
experience,  salary  and  number  in  family.  P.  0. 
BOX  123,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WISH  position,  farm  or  estate;  cot¬ 
tage  furnished:  life  experience  farm  machin¬ 
ery  or  dairy.  HARRY  V.  BEERS,  Lebanon, 
N.’  J. 


AMERICAN.  SINGLE,  23.  wants  permanent  job 
on  large  fruit  farm  anywhere:  pruning,  thin¬ 
ning,  picking,  grading,  general  farm,  dairy  and 
team  experience;  no  liquor  and  no  drifter;  $20 
a  month;  will  start  immediately.  Address  re¬ 
plies  BENTON,  207  Nassau,  Manhasset,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  American,  30-40  years,  farm¬ 
er  and  handyman;  cows,  chickens,  garden; 
wages  and  maintenance.  BOX  265,  Mohegan 
Lake.  N.  Y. 


TWO  REFINED  girls,  20-30,  take  full  charge  of 
doctor’s  home:  one  must  be  excellent  cook; 
$50;  second  girl  $35:  write,  stating  experience. 
MRS.  C.  B.  CORBETT,  68  Hempstead  Ave., 
Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  desires  position; 

graduate  of  poultry  school;  excellent  char¬ 
acter.  ADVERTISER  2199.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN.  dairyman,  caretaker,  farmer, 
experienced,  permanent;  state  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2203.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  sober,  reli¬ 
able.  middle-aged,  wants  job  on  chicken  farm. 
AL.  BELL,  Wilson  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

■WANTED  BY  SINGLE  Protestant,  36.  position 
on  estate  or  farm  for  two  months;  wages  $40 
and  board;  best  references;  experienced  and 
very  dependable;  can  come  immediately.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  WISH  position;  cook,  waitress,  house- 
worker;  gardener,  carpentry,  repairs,  general 
useful.  ADVERTISER  2206,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  active, 
open  for  engagement.  JANSEN,  43-17  217th 
St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHILDREN’S  AGENCY  wants  Summer  work 
homes  with  small  wages  for  dependable  and 
competent  high-school  boys  in  exchange  for  ser¬ 
vices.  ADVERTISER  2210,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 85-acre,  State-road  farm;  excellent 
tillage,  pastures,  water,  view,  new  buildings, 
berries,  stock,  tools;  $5,000.  HERBERT  W IL- 
LIAMS,  Topsham,  Maine. 

PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in  New 
Jersey,  substantial  amount  of  land ;  buildings 
not  very  modern;  mail  full  details,  price  and 
location  to  BOX  76,  Hudson  Terminal  Annex, 
New  York  City. 

SELL  OR  EXCHANGE  6-room  house,  garage, 
shop.  50x218-f t.  lot;  business,  manufacturing 
or  farm;  Vineland,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  2200, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

5  ACRES  OF  LAND  for  sale  near  Elmer  Bor¬ 
ough,  N.  J.,  near  Harding  Highway;  school 
bus.  R.  D.  Route,  fire  wood,  southern  exposure; 
ideal  for  poultry  and  fruit;  clear  title;  $20  acre; 
investigate;  owner.  ADVERTISER  2201,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

NEWBURGH,  OUTSKIRTS,  2%  acres,  modern 
7-room  house,  steam,  2-car  garage,  large  poul¬ 
try  house;  beautiful  view  Hudson;  $8,500;  own¬ 
er.  HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  160. 

125  ACRES,  HILLS,  contents;  $2,200.  MIL¬ 
DRED  ARMSTRONG,  Route  3,  Concord,  N.  H. 

WANTED— Modern  dairy-poultry  farm,  stocked 
and  equipped,  within  120  miles  New  York 
City;  give  all  details  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  221)7,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  with  option  to  buy,  25 
to  50  acres,  with  wood  land  in  30  miles  radius 
of  Pleasantville;  good  house,  good  outbuildings, 
good  water  and  electricity;  farm  and  buildings 
will  be  taken  care  of  properly;  send  picture  and 
lowest  price  in  first  letter.  CHARLES  WEBER, 
286  Broadway,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SALE — Attractive  5-acre  poultry  farm,  stock, 
equipment;  11-room  modern  home;  quarter 
mile  borough  limits.  HARRY  HIRST,  Oxford, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Small  business  (gas  station):  price, 
particulars,  location.  ADVERTISER  2180,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  80  acres,  good  buildings,  1 
cow  and  a  few  chickens;  reasonable  price. 
PHILLIP  THEM.  R.  F.  D.  1,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 

EXCELLENT  EQUIPPED  dairy  and  poultry 
farm  for  sale  in  Central  Vermont;  good  build¬ 
ings  and  bav  to  carry  20  cows  and  team;  milk 
collected  at  the  door;  sugar  orchard,  fully 
equipped:  convenient  terms  and  low  interest. 
ADVERTISER  2159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ROOMING.  BOARDING  house,  all-year  business, 
low  rent:  nice  income:  price  $1,000.  319 

HIGH  ST.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Nice  house  with  garage  for  a  good 
auto  mechanic:  can  sell  gas  and  oil:  located 
on  busy  street;  small  park.  ADVERTISER 
2189,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  100-acre  farm  with  or  without 
stock  and  tools;  10  miles  from  Schenectady; 
buildings  in  good  condition:  IV>  miles  gravel 
road;  plenty  of  wood  and  timber:  good  water; 
fine  location  for  Summer  home:  beautiful  view 
of  Mohawk  Valley  and  Helderburgh  Mountains. 
ADVERTISER  2191.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BROILER  FARM,  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  for  sale; 

will  sacrifice  for  reasonable  offer,  fully 
equipped,  modern  buildings,  14.000  capacity; 
easy  terms.  ROOM  501,  132  West  46th  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Dairy  farm  with  silo, 
over  120-200  acres,  New  Jersey.  HAUSCHKA, 
R.  D.  1,  Ringoes,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT,  in  Connecticut,  an  established. 

thriving  commercial  Grade  A  Jersey  dairy  and 
poultry  farm;  one  hundred  acres  including  re¬ 
tail  route;  thirty  stalls,  seven  hundred  layers; 
good  location;  land,  buildings,  stock  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  excellent  condition;  reasonable  terms; 
must  have  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  live¬ 
stock  and  equipment.  ADVERTISER  2214,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  FARM  wanted  near  school  and  village 
within  100  miles  of  New  York  City;  state  full 
details  with  lowest  cash  price.  ADVERTISER 
2213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WISH  TO  RENT  tract  of  land  or  farm  with 
lake  for  a  sport  club;  reasonable  driving  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York  City;  give  details. 
CHARLES  J.  SCHLESINGER,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  farm,  100  acres, 
mostly  fruit,  large  house,  water,  electricity; 
wonderful  location;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
2216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


SPEND  YOUR  vacation  early  in  beautiful  Cher¬ 
ry  Valley  at  Clifford’s  Old  Homestead,  Madi¬ 
son,  N.  Y. ;  all  improvements  and  the  very  best 
meals;  boating,  fishing,  canoeing  right  on  farm; 
Greyhound  buses  stop  at  our  door;  for  refer¬ 
ences  we  refer  you  to  the  editor  of  this  paper 
who  has  been  our  guest;  rates  very  reasonable; 
Gentiles  only.  A.  W.  CLIFFORD,  Prop. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  in  the  hills  of  Northern 
New  Jersey;  wonderful  scenery;  Gentiles. 
MRS.  H.  A.  HEATH,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 

HAVE  IDEAL  place  for  boarding,  sanitoriuni; 

no  better  in  the  Adirondaeks;  doctors,  nurses 
investigate.  ADOLPH  DB  SANTIS,  Spy  Lake, 
N.  Y. 

NEAR  KENOZA  Lake,  N.  Y.,  own  milk,  eggs, 
chickens  and  vegetables,  excellent  table;  $10, 
$1.75  day;  Gentiles.  ADVERTISER  2194,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LAWNVIEW  INN,  Rhinebeek,  N.  Y.  (Dutchess 
County):  excellent  accommodations :  home 

cooking,  airy  rooms;  restful;  lake;  $12.50  up. 

GUESTS  ENTERTAINED,  modern  farm  home. 
FANNIE  WILLIAMS,  Lynn,  Pa. 

RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  in  Shenandoah  Valley  near 
mountains,  river;  modern;  $7  week.  Wood- 
stock,  Virginia. 

BOARDER  WANTED— Will  board  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman  $7  per  week :  good  home.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2198,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS  WANTED,  farm,  $6  weekly,  work 
mornings.  ADVERTISER  2202,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  turkey  farm,  established 
paving  business;  modernly  equipped,  natural 
gas.  '  electricitv :  for  full  details  write  COMP¬ 
TON  TURKEY  FARM,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  childless,  want  to 
rent  a  small  house,  year  around,  30  miles 
from  Jersey  City:  near  transportation;  reason¬ 
able.  DeLACY.  284  Manhattan  Ave.,  Jersey 
City,  N,  J. _ _ 

DAIRY  FARMS,  general  farms,  or  poultry  farms; 

a  fine  selection  available  throughout  New 
York  State:  reasonable  prices,  good  locations, 
very  favorable  terms,  low  interest  rates;  write 
for  information  and  circulars.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK.  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — The  only  store,  restricted  section: 

seven  rooms,  bath,  garage;  fixtures  furnished; 
$6,500:  honest  value:  references.  9  SHORE 
ROAD,  Lindenhurst.  L.  X.,  N.  Y. 

1  ACRE.  6-ROOM  tourist  house,  gas,  electric, 
bath,  garage,  fruit,  garden,  near  Barnegat 
on  Atlantic  City  Highway;  bargain.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2195.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MADISON  COUNTY.  N.  Y..  160.  $4,000:  might 
exchange  for  something  in  Florida.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2196.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

74  ACRES.  POULTRY,  dairy;  bungalow,  many 
outbuildings;  $5,300,  some  cash.  LIPORY, 
Pittstown.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade,  beer  garden,  dance  hall, 
gas  station,  overnight  cabins,  living  quarters: 
have  beer,  wine  and  liquor  license:  doing  good 
business.  Write  M.  C.  M.,  Box  36,  Davenport 
Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  equipped  dairy  and  general 
farm;  will  buy  your  stock.  ADVERTISER 
2197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIXTEEN-ACRE  FARM,  eight-room  house,  all 
improvements;  three  barns,  two  chicken  coops, 
two  hog  pens,  two  horses,  two  cows,  two 
heifers,  chickens,  ducks:  one  mile  from  town, 
nineteen  miles  from  New  York.  A,  SLATER, 
West  Broad  St,,  Westfield,  N,  J. 


MOTHER,  SON  9,  Christians,  quiet,  clean, 
healthy,  congenial.  August  vacation,  high  al¬ 
titude.  plain  wholesome  food,  or  if  preferred 
cooking  privileges:  swimming  opportunity:  price, 
particulars,  ERNST,  16  W.  "45th  St„  New  York 
City. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Sanfordale  farms  (in 
Catskills ) .  quiet,  modern  conveniences,  home 
cooking.  MISS  ELIZA  SANFORD,  Margaret- 
ville,  X.  Y. 


3  PLEASANT  FURNISHED  rooms,  large  airy 
kitchen,  bathing,  fishing:  5  weeks:  Chautau¬ 
qua  County.  ADVERTISER  2211,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  COUNTRY  home.  Saddle  River. 

limited  number  boarders;  Christian;  modern 
conveniences,  home  cooking:  commuting  dis¬ 
tance.  BERTHA  WOOD.  Allendale,  N.  j. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


PURE  VERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5-pound  pa 
$1.10.  2  $2.  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25,  postpaid 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermoni 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  fine  light  $5.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  X.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED  - —  Jamesway  electric  incubator-ha  tell¬ 
ers;  state  condition  and  price.  ADVERTISER 
2154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAUCASIAN  QUEENS  75c,  produce  best  of 
workers,  very  gentle.  STARRY  CONNER, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

WATER  ANALYSIS  —  Safeguards  health.  Low 
price,  understandable  report.  DR.  CLARENCE 
WINCHELL,  921  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 

TWELVE-TOOTH  HARROW  and  eultivatpr  com¬ 
bined  (with  pulverizer);  practically  new;  $20. 
WILLIAM  LEE,  Converse  Ave.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Crops  in  Western  New  York 


June  15  finds  most  of  the  Spring  crops 
in  the  ground  in  Genesee  County,  with 
the  exception  of  cabbage,  some  beans  that 
are  still  implanted,  and  an  occasional 
field  of  potatoes  yet  to  go  in.  With  the 
above  phrase  “in  the  ground”  I  speak 
quite  truly — for  ground  that  was  plowed 
late  is  so  extremely  dry,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  seed  has  yet  to  germinate.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  situation  will  be  very  uneven 
or  spotty  fields  of  Spring  grains — oats 
and  barley — as  well  as  corn,  beans  and 
potatoes. 

The  value  of  early  plowing  is  empha¬ 
sized  once  more  with  this  year’s  experi¬ 
ence.  Where  normal  or  excessive  rainfall 
occurs,  this  is\  of  less  or  little  conse¬ 
quence.  The  current  season  seemed  to 
furnish  us  with  an  unusually  brief  period 
when  plowing  conditions  were  ideal.  With 
almost  no  rainfall  during  May  and  early 
June,  the  interval  between  soil  conditions 
that  were  too  wet  to  work  up  well,  and 
the  arrival  of  dry  hard  plowing,  was  too 
short  to  enable  ns  to  carry  out  our  pro¬ 
gram.  The  result  has  been  many  poorly 
fitted  fields,  and  some  that  were  aban¬ 
doned  altogether. 

Another  factor  that  influenced  many  of 
us  to  delay  our  plowing  longer  than  has 
since  proved  to  be  wise,  was  the  desire  to 
let  our  clover  attain  sufficient  size  to  be 
of  greater  value  as  a  green  manure  crop. 
This  added  growth  of  course  exhausted 
the  soil  moisture  and  with  no  rainfall  to 
replace  it  we  quickly  had  a  tough  job  on 
our  hands  to  plow  and  fit  these  late 
plowed  fields.  ■■••• 

Our  city  cousins  or  those  unfamiliar 
with  farm  problems,  probably  draw  the 
conclusion  that  farmers  are  very  hard  to 
please  or  satisfy !  The  weather  is  either 
too  dry  or  too  wet.  too  hot  or  too  cold  to 
exactly  suit  us.  Possibly  we  are  a  little 
particular  about  the  brand  of  weather  we 
prefex1,  and  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  when 
one  realizes  how  much  our  season’s  suc¬ 
cess  depends  on  these  factors  over  which 
we  have  no  control? 

This  statement  might  well  be  qualified 
to  a  certain  degree,  for  with  more  than 
ordinary  pi-epai-ation  of  the  seed  bed  eai'ly 
in  the  season,  this  much  needed  soil  mois¬ 
ture  can  be  conserved,  and  drawn  upon 
when  so  sorely  needed  as  at  present.  Ilay 
is  bound  to  be  a  short  crop  in  this  county, 
some  has  already  been  cut,  and  most  of 
it  should  be  at  once.  Those  farmers  with 
good  stands  of  Alfalfa  are  in  luck  ;  other 
clovers  and  Timothy  will  cut  a  very  light 
crop. 

Wheat  that  came  through  the  Winter 
and  Spring  with  unusually  promising 
prospects,  started  heading  out  earlier 
than  usual  while  the  straw  was  still 
short.  It  is  a  little  early  to  predict  how 
this  crop  will  yield  .  Much  depends  on 
the  rainfall  during  the  next  few  days  in 
controlling  the  yield  and  quality  of  the 
grain.  irving  c.  h.  COOK. 


Rocky  Point  Farm  Notes 


It’s  June  15  and  the  strawberry  crop  is 
nearly  gone.  Prices  on  strawberries  have 
been  very  good  this  year.  They  started 
at  70  cents  the  last  week  in  May,  went 
down  to  40  cents,  and  are  noxv  back  to  60 
cents,  while  in  other  years  they  have 
usually  gone  to  25  cents  and  stayed  there. 
Raspberries  are  beginning  to  ripen,  but 
the  crop  will  be  very  small  due  to  winter- 
kill  and  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  rain 
from  May  20  until  June  5.  Reds  were 
not  hurt  so  badly  as  the  blacks,  but  pur¬ 
ple  ones  were  really  hurt  worse. 

This  dry  weather  also  cut  the  hay 
crop  in  half.  Other  crops  were  hurt  by 
the  dryness  but  even  more  by  the  late 
Spring.  The  ground  was  too  cold  to  plant 
corn  and  many  people  who  planted  it 
early  as  usual  had  it  frost-bitten.  I 
planted  potatoes  on  April  IS,  but  had  to 
do  it  while  it  was  snowing.  Then  on  May 
30  there  was  enough  frost  to  injure  the 
potatoes  and  some  of  the  corn. 

A  crop  grown  for  the  local  market  that 
succeeds  very  well  is  asparagus.  Since 
May  1  I  have  sold  over  100  quarter 
pound  bunches  at  five  cents,  from  less 
than  1-32  of  an  acre.  I  cut  it  from  2  to 
14  inches  tall,  remove  all  tough  parts,  tie 
with  a  small  rubber  band  to  prevent 
bruising  and  it  sells  much  better  than 
the  shipped-in  crop  which  is  cut  from  one 
to  two  feet  tall  and  sold  with  the  tough 
parts  left  on  it. 

I  attended  a  strawberry  festival  in 
Buckhannon,  and  there  were  some  really 
good  berries  on  display.  At  this  first  an¬ 
nual  show  a  crate  of  Chesapeake  won  the 
sweepstakes,  but  as  a  whole  the  best  va¬ 
riety  shown  was  the  Fairfax.  They  were 
larger,  more  solid  and  more  attractive, 
and  certainly  have  a  better  flavor  than 
any  other  variety.  elmeu  zinn. 

West  Virginia. 
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'Seeing  Rutland  waterproof 

.  '•  ,■  •  '  •*;  '•{  "  ..a  V  .  •'  ■  c’ 
..  '  i  ■  1 

a  handkerchief  showed  me 
which  roof  coating  to  buy 


Says  Wallace  G.  Hamilton,  P.  O.  84,  R.  F.  D.,  Washington,  Pa. 


“This  test  sure  showed  me  what  a  good 
roof  a  man  has  with  Rutland  No-Tar-In 
Roof  Coating, ’’states  Mr.  Hamilton.  “The 
handkerchief  you  see  in  this  picture  had 
been  coated  with  Rutland — just  like  you’d 
put  Rutland  on  a  roof.  Then  water  was 
poured  over  it.  I  put  my  hand  underneath 
to  see  if  any  water  leaked  through.  It  was 
dry  as  a  bone.  I’m  going  to  use  Rutland 
on  all  my  roofs.” 


ZS%  More  Material  Stays  on 
When  You  Use  Rutland 

Whether  you  get  your  money’s  worth  from 
a  roof  coating  depends  largely  on  how 
much  material  stays  on  when  the  job  sets. 
Actual  tests  show  that  evaporation  robs 
ordinary  roof  coatings  of  one-third,  of  their 
weight  within  a  few  hours.  One-third  of 
your  money  disappears  into  thin  air! 

Of  course  all  roof  coatings  contain  some 
oil  that  later  evaporates.  Otherwise  they 
would  be  so  hard  and  stiff  you  couldn’t 


apply  them.  But  Rutland  contains  just 
enough  oil  to  make  it  flow  evenly.  It’s  not 
artificially  “loaded”  with  oil.  When  the 
oil  dries  out,  you  have  a  heavy,  tough  film 
of  pure  asphalt  bound  together  with 
asbestos  fibres.  Every  gallon  of  Rutland 
leaves  25%  more  material  on  your  roof 
than  ordinary  products.  Also,  there’s  no 
tar  in  Rutland.  It  does  not  crawl,  crack  or 
peel. 

You  may  pay  a  trifle  more  per  gallon  for 
Rutland — but  far  less  per  year  of  service. 
1  Yzi  to  2 ^  a  square  foot  is  all  it  costs  to 
Rutlandize  your  roof. 

Rutland  No-Tar-In  Roof  Coating  is  ideally 
suited  for  all  roofs  except  shingles.  If  your 
local  dealer  does  not  handle  Rutland  prod¬ 
ucts,  mail  coupon  below.  Rutland  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Vermont.  Also  makers 
of  Rutland  Patching  Plaster,  Asphalt 
Paint,  Furnace  Cement,  Stove  Lining 
and  other  Rutland  Repair  Products. 


For  Badly  Worn  Holes  —  Around  Flashings,  etc. 
Use  Rutland  No.  4  Plastic  Cement. 


Buy  the  5-gal.  can.  Economical.  Convenient.  Apply  right 
from  can  to  roof.  Price  60  cents  per  gallon. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company,  RN-1,  Rutland,  Vermont 

Please  send  full  information  on  how  I  can  obtain  Rutland  Roof  Coating. 


Name . .  F.  D. 

Town . . . . State... 

-  ‘  •  r 

Approximate  number  of  square  feet  to  be  covered.... 
Name  of  dealer _ 


JlilLfy 


ATTENTION  ! 


SILO  BUYERS! 

Present  silo  demand  may 
easily  cause  scarcity  with 
higher  prices.  Better  con¬ 
sider  your  needs  now  —  and 
be  sure  of  both  silo  and 


present  low  prices. 


Built  to  last  ...  to  earn  profits 
for  years  to  come.  Marietta 
Silos,  both  concrete  and  wood, 
prove  their  value  in  compari¬ 
son  with  any  silo  made.  The 
HANDY  AIRTIGHT  RED¬ 
WOOD  HINGED  DOOR, 
an  exclusive  Marietta  feature, 
means  easier  accessibility  and 
better  ensilage  for  you. 


Get  the  facts  about 

Marietta  Silos 

before  you  buy. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 

Dept.  R.  N.  Box  356 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  concrete  stave 


GRflnGE  SlL0C° 


INMAN  MILKER 

^cutte/i  fo  Cfaanj 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100.000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TEEMS. 
Hinntan  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida.  New  York 


ENJOY 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
and  GLACIER  PARK 


Nature  hae  done  much  toward  male  - 
In*  the  world  port  of  Seattle  a  city  of 
unusual  beauty  and  interest  to  thetour- 
in*  vacationist.  Rimmed  by  the  snow¬ 
capped  ranges  of  the  Cascade  and 
Olympic  Mountains...  within  easy  ac¬ 
cess  to  Mt.  Rainier, Tacoma,  Portland 
Spokane,  all  the  great  Pacific  North¬ 
west  . . .  and  Glacier  National  Park. 

No  matter  what  else  you  free,  visit 
Glacier  National  Park,  “The  Land  of  the 
Shining  Mountains’'.  Here  the  colorful 
Montana  Rockies,  glacier-fed  lakes  of 
romantic  beauty,  and  ancient  glaciers 
combine  to  offer  an  unsurpassed  scenic 
vacation  land. 


Special  low  rates  and  personally  escort¬ 
ed  tours  enable  you  to  enjoy  a  Glacier 
Park  and  Pacific  Northwest  vacation  trio 
at  most  reasonable  cost  this  year. 


Add  Extra  Enjoyment  to  I  our 
Trip  by  Traveling  on  the 

Air-Conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUILDER 


j-  ""FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 


j  Great  Northern. 


I  RAILWAY  beaten 

k  CHICAGO  *  ST.  PAUL  ★  MINNEAPOLIS 
|  SPOKANE  ★  SEATTLE  ★  TACOMA  *  PORTLAND 


“HVife  Rural  New-Yorker 
Tour  Director,  or  see  your 
local  railway  ticket  agent, 
or  write  M.  M.  Hubbert. 
General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent,  Great  Northern 
Railway,  595  Fifth  Avenue 
at  48th  Street,  New  York 
City.” 


txrminn  tor  <-> 
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Rooms 


$ 2.00 
OP 


Choose  for 

LOCATI  ON- ECO  NOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 


70tkSt.  BROADWAY  7ls±S.t. 


100  WOOD  SILOS 


at  Low  Price! 


A  “lucky’’  purchase  of  excellent  silo 
lumber — only  enough  for  about  100 
LeRoy  Wood  Stave  Silos — enables  us 
to  offer  real  bargains  while  they  last. 
This  is  a  genuine  offer  —  not  a  bait. 
If  you  write  at  once,  you're  sure  to 
be  in  time.  State  approx,  size.  Prices 
and  full  particulars  by  return  mail. 
Other  types  of  silos  at  Regrular  Prices. 


Crainelox  —  Rebuild  that  weak¬ 
ened,  leaning,  wood  stave  silo 
with  patented  CraineloxContin- 
uous  Covering. Make  it  a  famous 
Craine  Triple  'Wall — a  stronger, 
better  silage  maker  than  ever, 
at  Yl  the  cost  of  a  new  silo  I 
Write  CRAINE,  Inc. 

41  Taft  St.  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


To  Subscribers: 


Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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When  Three’s  Not  A  Crowd 


Photo  by  John  Kabel,  Dayton,  O. 
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A  Visit  With  PI  u  in  s-  -Old  and N  e  w 


N  ALMOST  any  part  of  America  you 
may  run  across  two  companion  plum 
trees  of  rather  characteristic  shape 
— the  one  low  and  broadly  spread¬ 
ing,  and  the  other  tall  and  upright. 
There  they  stand  in  city  backyard, 
on  country  lawn,  and  in  farm  orchard,  side  by  side 
like  man  and  wife.  And  if  you  are  at  all  conver¬ 
sant  with  plums  you  can  name  the  varieties  at  the 
first  glance  just  because  of  their  association  together 
— the  broad  one  is  Burbank  and  the  upright  one  is 
Abundance,  both  originated  by  Luther  Burbank  and 
sold  by  enterprising  nurserymen  in  the  “nineties” 
when  interest  in  plums  of  the  Japanese  type  ran  high. 

Fortunately,  both  Burbank  and  Abundance  are  two 
fairly  good  Japanese  varieties  and  although  self¬ 
unfruitful  they  will  cross-fertilize  each  other  satis¬ 
factorily,  so  this  time  give  the  nurseryman  his  due 
and  congratulate  him  on  having  sold  the  two  varie¬ 
ties  together.  Alone,  and  removed  from  the  vicinity 
of  other  plums  they 
would  have  borne  no 
fruit.  The  fruit  of  both 
is  roundish  in  shape, 
with  attractive  red  col¬ 
oring,  conspicuous  rus¬ 
set  dots,  and  touches  of 
yellow,  ripening  early 
in  the  season.  The  flesh 
is  yellow,  quite  juicy 
and  refreshing.  Abund¬ 
ance  ripens  a  trifle 
earlier  than  Burbank 
though  the  latter  is 
slightly  better  in  qual¬ 
ity.  The  wood  of  Bur¬ 
bank  is  quite  brittle  and 
the  tree  is  likely  to 
overload  so  that  grow¬ 
ers  have  resorted  to  a 
rather  severe  heading- 
back  each  season  as  a 
means  of  strengthening 
the  tree  as  well  as  re¬ 
ducing  a  possible  over¬ 
load  of  fruit. 

But  although  these 
two  varieties  dominate 
the  plum  trade  in  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Japanese 
type,  they  are  by  no 
means  sole  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  interesting 
group  characterized  by 
their  roundish,  tender, 
juicy  fruits  of  good  size 
and  usually  reddish  or 
yellowish  color.  Early 
in  the  season  comes  a 
variety  called  Apple, 
which  has  solid  red 
flesh.  Later  comes  the 
more  familiar  Satsuma 
with  its  broad  heart- 
shaped  fruits  and  deep  blood-red  colorin 
to  skin, 
flesh 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 

ish-yellow,  through  clear  yellow,  reddish-yellow,  red, 
reddish-blue,  purple,  blue  and  purplish-black,  and  the 
shapes  are  mostly  roundish-oval,  oval  or  oblong.  The 
flesh  is  universally  firm,  rich  and  meaty,  in  contrast 
to  the  more  watery  Japanese  and  native  American 
types.  The  trees  are  large  with  rich  green  foliage 
and  smooth  gray  bark,  as  contrasted  with  the  small¬ 
er  trees,  peach-like  foliage,  and  rough  dark  bark  of 
the  Japanese  types.  They  are  not  easily  confused. 

Among  the  prune-type  plums  there  are  three  com¬ 
mon  varieties  which  are  perhaps  more  confused  than 
any  others,  namely,  the  French  Prune,  or  Prune 
d’Agen ;  the  German  Prune ;  and  the  Italian  Prune. 
The  French  Prune  is  a  reddish-blue  oval  or  oblong- 
oval  plum  of  no  more  than  medium  size,  regular  and 
symmetrical  in  shape,  and  with  sweet,  rich,  golden 
flesh.  It  is  the  small  to  medium  size  dried  Cali¬ 
fornia  prune.  The  German  Prune  is  nearly  the  same 


Lower  Left:  Agen,  the  variety  grown  extensively  in  California  for  drying  and  which  is  also  a  high-quality  product 
fresh  from  eastern  orchards.  Upper  Right:  American  Mirabelle,  one  of  the  small  rich  Mirabelle  group , 

deserving  of  more  attention  from  plum-lovers. 


from  pit 

Wickson,  too,  carries  a  touch  of  red  in  the 
and  is  further  identified  by  the  solid  red  skin 
and  the  tendency  to  pointedness,  and  another  popu¬ 
lar  variety,  Maynard,  which  follows  die  large  red- 
and-yellow  Climax  in  season,  also  shows  a  tinge  of 
red  under  the  skin. 

Most  of  the  Japanese  kinds  are  early  in  their  sea¬ 
son  of  fruit  ripening.  One  that  is  rather  common  in 
eastern  fruit  sections  is  a  late-ripening  variety  with 
purplish  coloring  and  large  conspicuous  light-colored 
dots.  It  is  of  no  great  commercial  value  but  there 
may  be  some  growers  who  possess  an  odd  tree  and 
who  will  be  glad  to  know  it  under  the  correct  name 
of  October  Purple.  One  of  the  newer  varieties  is 
Santa  Rosa,  a  bright  attractive  purple-red  fruit  of 
good  size  and  quality  with  partially  red  flesh,  which 
has  proved  quite  profitable  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
which  has  done  very  well  in  eastern  sections.  Then 
there  is  Beauty,  ripening  ahead  of  Abundance,  called 
by  some  the  best  very  early  Japanese  sort,  and  char¬ 
acterized  by  medium  size,  roundish  conic  attractive 
red  fruits  of  good  quality. 

Of  course  Japanese  plums  are  good  enough  in  their 
way — in  fact,  there  are  some  palates  that  prefer 
their  juicy  freshness  to  any  other  kind  of  plum — but 
for  real  quality  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  European, 
or  Domestica  types,  familiar  to  everyone  in  the  rich 
Green  Gage  and  the  sweet  prune  types. 

The  colors  in  the  European  type  range  from  green- 


size  a  trifle  larger,  but  has  a  distinct  swelling  or 
belly  on  one  side,  while  the  color  is  purplish-black 
and  the  quality  no  more  than  good.  This  variety  is 
more  familiar  in  the  East  than  in  the  West,  the 
sturdy  tree  characters  and  high  productivity  making 
it  profitable  in  spite  of  its  small  size  and  only  aver¬ 
age  quality.  The  Italian  Prune,  also  called  Fellen- 
burg,  has  the  some  bellied  swelling  on  one  side,  as 
the  German  Prune,  but  even  more  pronounced  so 
that  the  fruits  are  more  blocky.  This  is  the  large 
prune  that  finds  its  way  East  from  Oregon  and 
Idaho.  At  many  fruit  exhibits  these  three  prune- 
types  are  hopelessly  mixed,  but  a  little  thought  upon 
fixing  the  types  in  mind  will  remove  the  difficulty. 

The  Imperial  Epineuse  plum  is  a  variety  that  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  every  eastern  plum-grower.  Why  it 
has  not  attracted  more  attention  is  still  a  puzzle, 
for  it  is  as  rich,  refreshing  and  delightful  a  fruit  as 
can  be  found.  Anyone  who  tries  it  agrees  that  it  is 
an  exquisite  morsel.  The  tree  has  done  very  well 
in  the  East. 

Eastern  orc-hardists  are,  however,  more  familiar 
with  Arch  Duke,  Grand  Duke,  Gueii,  Bradshaw, 
Field,  Diamond,  Quackenboss  and  the  like.  They  are 
all  reddish -purple  or  blue  and  adapted  to  the  fresh 
fruit  trade,  and  not  any  of  them  too  high  in  quality. 
It  is  a  question  whether  or  not  the  loss  of  interest  in 
plums  may  not  be  traced  directly  to  the  rather 
mediocre  varieties  that  this  generation  has  grown. 

Among  the  newer  kinds  are  Stanley,  Hall  and  Al¬ 


bion,  all  bluish,  “prune”  types.  The  fruit  of  Stan¬ 
ley  is  medium  in  size,  ripening  10  days  ahead  of 
Italian  Prune.  Hall  and  Albion  produce  very  large 
fruit,  ripening  late  in  the  Summer,  Albion  being  one 
of  the  latest  good  plums. 

When  the  discussion  reaches  the  Green  Gage 
types,  more  properly  called  Reine  Claude  types, 
there  is  more  to  become  enthusiastic  about  from  the 
standpoint  of  flavor  and  quality.  Starting  first  with 
the  accepted  representative  of  the  group,  Reine 
Claude,  here  is  a  variety  that  is  of  good  size,  round¬ 
ish  to  roundish-oval  in  shape,  greenish-yellow,  and 
with  rich,  delicious,  meaty,  fine-flavored,  golden 
flesh.  It  is  remembered  for  its  fine  qualities  by  more 
middle-aged  and  elderly  folks,  than  any  other  plum 
grown  in  America.  The  trees  are  moderately  pro¬ 
ductive  and  thrifty,  so  that  where  only  one  plum  is 
desired,  Reine  Claude  deserves  the  place. 

Nor  would  a  discussion  of  plums  be  complete  with¬ 
out  mention  of  the  Damsons.  These  have  come  to 

America  by  way  of 
Europe  and  are  closely 
related  to  the  so-called 
European  or  Domestica 
plums  just  described. 
They  are  typically  oval 
fruits  with  spicy  taste 
and  some  astringency  in 
the  skin,  much  used  for 
preserves.  Shropshire  is 
commonly  thought  of  as 
the  sole  representative 
of  the  group,  but  besides 
this  small  roundish-oval, 
blue  variety,  there  are 
the  larger,  King;  the 
sweeter,  freestone,  Free- 
stone;  the  sprightly 
White  Damson ;  and  a 
1  a  r  g  e-f  r  u  i  t  e  d  type, 
French,  which  may  have 
been  crossed  with  the 
Domestica  p  1  u  m  s  for 
aught  on  y  one  kno  w  s. 
There  are  a  number  of 
seedlings  in  this  small- 
fruited  group,  such  as 
the  Horse  plum  familiar 
in  the  H  u  d  s  o  n  River 
Valley,  and  the  Wheat, 
Donkey  and  the  Hog 
plums. 

A  little-known  group 
but  one  that  is  well-de¬ 
serving  of  attention  are 
the  Mirabelle  p  1  u  m  s. 
They  are  the  same  spe¬ 
cies  as  the  Damsons, 
have  the  same  stubby 
growth  and  grayish- 
green  foliage,  but  the 
fruit  is  roundish,  usual¬ 
ly  yellow,  and  as  sweet 
and  delicious  as  any 

« 

morsel  could  be.  They  are  really  nothing  but  tiny 
Reine  Claudes,  but  with  a  slightly  firmer,  crisper, 
even  crackling  texture  that  adds  to  their  appeal. 

Although  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  European 
plums  for  high  quality,  America  does  have  native 
plums.  They  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  im¬ 
proved  foreign  species,  yet  they  have  their  place  in 
the  colder  sections  of  the  country  where  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Domestica  varieties  will  not  survive. 

Among  the  true  American  plums  are  the  produc¬ 
tive  DeSoto  and  its  near-relative  Hawkeye.  The 
Munsoniana  group  are  represented  by  the  hardy 
Downing,  by  Newman,  by  the  well-known  Wild 
Goose,  and  by  the  variety  Pottawattamie  which 
reaches  commercial  importance  in  some  sections  of 
the  Middle  West.  The  Hortulana  plums  have  a  place 
in  sections  which  have  a  hot  dry  Summer.  Wayland 
is  particularly  adapted  to  these  conditions  as  is  the 
late-ripening,  spicy,  red  Forest  Garden. 

But  this  is  to  touch  only  some  of  the  high  spots  in 
plum  vaii'eties.  The  plum  is  pre-eminently  an  ama¬ 
teur  fruit.  New  York  State  horticultural  literature 
is  full  of  the  comments  of  business  and  professional 
men  who  years  ago  took  the  plum  to  themselves  as 
a  hobby.  Just  now  plums  are  a  popular  commercial 
fruit,  although  the  last  year  or  two  has  seen  them 
coming  back  somewhat.  Yet  for  anyone  who  delights 
in  variety  of  colors,  flavors,  textures,  aromas,  shapes 
and  sizes,  a  little  time  spent  with  the  plum  will 
bring  a  rich  reward. 
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The  Curculio  Catcher  Again 

History  repeats  itself  in  many  places.  Just  now 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  an  old  method  of 
combating  curculio  has  come  again  to  be  of  some 
importance.  The  difficulty  of  controlling  the  apple 
curculio  by  sprays  and  the  great  expense  involved 
in  picking  up  the  affected  fruit  and  destroying  it 
and  the  exigencies  of  spraying  for  plum  curculio 
have  emphasized  again  an  old  method  of  shaking 
eurculios  from  the  trees  and  catching  " 
them  in  so-called  catchers,  or  shaking 
them  on  to  sheets  spread  under  the 
trees,  is  a  method  revived  to  help  out 
the  control  of  these  two  serious  pests. 

“The  little  Turk  curculio,”  also 
known  as  plum  weevil,  and  poach 
worm  and  apple  weevil,  is  a  cause  of 
much  wormy  fruit  in  apples,  plums  and 
peaches.  The  adult  is  a  small  beetle 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long, 
characterized  by  a  roughly  ridged 
back  and  a  long  curved  snout.  The 
prevailing  color  is  dark  gray  or  black. 

The  original  curculio  catcher,  resem¬ 
bling  an  inverted  umbrella  minus  the 
handle,  was  first  attributed  to  Dr.  Hull, 
but  perhaps  should  also  be  credited  to 
Dr.  David  Thomas,  father  of  J.  J. 

Thomas  author  of  the  “American  Fruit 
Culturist.”  In  a  communication  to  the 
Genesee  Farmer  in  1832  he  said :  “Not 
three  days  ago  I  saw  many  of  the 
plums  were  punctured  and  began  to 
suspect  that  shaking  the  tree  was  not 
sufficient.  Under  a  tree  in  a  remote  part  of  a  fruit 
garden,  having  the  sheets  I  therefore  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  experiment.  On  shaking  the  tree  well  I 
cought  five  eurculios ;  on  jarring  it  with  the  hand  I 
caught  12  more ;  and  on  striking  the  tree  with  a 
stone  eight  more  dropped  on  the  sheet.  I  was  now 
convinced  that  I  had  been  in  error,  and  in  calling 
necessary  assistance  and  using  a  padded  hammer  to 
jar  the  tree  violently,  we  caught  in  less  than  one 
hour  more  than  2G0  of  these  creatures.” 

A  Vermont  apple-grower,  J.  W.  Collins  of  West¬ 
minster  at  the  Connecticut  Valley  Orchards,  has 
adopted  the  use  of  cheesecloth  or  light  sheets  which 
were  spread  under  medium  or  small-sized  trees 
which  were  shaken  as  for  the  curculio  catcher.  Mr. 
Collins  reported  that  they  collected  a  great  many 
of  these  creatures  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

The  late  J.  H.  Hale  of  Connecticut  and  Georgia 
used  to  recite  the  use  of  Negro  help  in  Georgia  to 
jar  the  trees  and  catch  eurculios  in  the  cool  of  the 
day  when  the  creatures  were  numb  and  could  be 
shaken  from  the  trees  and  when  the  Negroes  could 
be  secured  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  in¬ 
tense  midday  heat  of  the  peach  belt. 

The  plum  curculio  can  generally  be  well  controlled 
by  the  sprayings  that  are  given  shortly  after  the 
blossoms  drop.  The  usual  spray  containing  arsenate 
of  lead  is  effective.  If  the  weather  is  warm,  spray¬ 
ing  about  seven  days  after  the  calyx  is  highly  effec¬ 
tive  as  are  subsequent  sprayings  about  a  week  apart. 
Some  years  when  it  is  cool  at  blossom¬ 
ing  time  and  thereafter,  the  14-day 
spray  is  most  effective  for  the  plum 
curculio,  both  on  plums  and  on  apples. 

Sometimes  pasturing  with  sheep  and 
pigs,  not  hogs,  is  quite  as  practical  and 
may  destroy  the  fruit  and  the  crea¬ 
tures,  which  are  within.  This  tends  to 
break  the  life  cycle,  and  reduces  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations,  m.  b.  cummings. 


Vetch  will  endure  the  soil  acidity  which  Alsike 
clover  will  stand.  The  multitude  of  fine  roots 
radiating  through  the  soil  prevent  heaving  in 
Winter,  and  this  may  prevent,  in  a  measure, 
heaving  of  rye,  with  which  it  is  more  freqently 
planted  in  the  Fall.  Its  use  with  rye  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  with  satisfaction  more  or  less  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  this  will  remain  part  of  my  routine  in 
the  use  of  vetch. 

Corn  following  rye  and  vetch  in  a  field  of  adjoin¬ 


and  other  conditions  were  highly  favorable  to  pur¬ 
ple  vetch.  The  Tangier  pea,  which  grows  in  North¬ 
ern  Africa  and  in  Asia,  the  tips  of  which  make  hu¬ 
man  food,  made  considerable  growth,  but  is  not 
satisfactory. 

The  tiny  blossomed,  finer  vetch,  is  deceiving  be¬ 
cause  of  the  show  it  makes  in  clambering  above 
competing  grasses.  This  has  been  used  in  Europe  in 
sheep  pastures,  and  the  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  has  had  results  in  propagating  it  for 
hay.  This  vetch  is  frequently  seen  in 
meadows  and  pastures  in  Canada,  New 
England  States,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  It  propa¬ 
gates  itself  from  seed  and  also  from 
a  jointed  root  system.  Walter  jack. 
Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 


Farming  in  Michigan — Reaping  and  Binding.  This  farmer  uses  his  horse-drawn 
wheat  hinder  on  the  120  acres  soivn  to  wheat. 


ing  plants,  one  which  had  grown  vetch,  and  the 
other,  having  the  same  treatment,  and  not  having 
grown  vetch,  showed  marked  difference  favoring 
vetch.  There  was  a  distinct  step-up  of  two  and  one- 


Beetles  Can  Be  Shaken  from  Trees  in  Mag  and  June, 
■  and  in  August  and  September 

half  or  three  feet  in  favor  of  the  part  of  the  field 
where  vetch  had  grown. 

The  use  of  vetch  may  forbid  commercial  wheat¬ 
growing.  for  vetch  will  stay  in  the  soil  for  years, 
regardless  of  farming  methods  practiced.  Hairy 
vetch,  however,  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  on 
sand  and  clay  type  soils  as  soil  builders.  It  re¬ 
quires  inoculation.  I  used  dirt  for  this  purpose.  It 


Hairy  Vetch ,  Soil  Builder 

The  value  of  hairy  vetch  in  a  soil¬ 
building,  soil-conserving  program  is 
comparable  to  Alfalfa  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  superior.  Hairy  vetch,  the  long- 
trailing  leguminous  vine,  with  tiny  pur¬ 
ple  pea-like  blossoms  in  clusters,  has 
wide  adaptation.  It  may  be  planted  in 
Northeastern  Ohio  and  elsewhere  in 
Fall  or  Spring.  I  seeded  five  acres  of 
oats  with  hairy  vetch  at  rate  of  12 
pounds  to  the  acre,  last  year.  The  plan 
was  to  cut  for  hay.  The  oats  were  allowed  to  mature, 
and  the  oats  and  vetch  were  cut  with  the  grain 
binder  with  little  difficulty.  Some  seed  had  matured. 
There  were  some  of  the  vetch  vines  in  the  straw  for 
which  stock  seemed  to  have  preference.  Many  of 
the  vetch  plants  which  had  made  less  growth  came 
iu  blossom  during  the  later  Summer  and  Fall,  with 
some  seed  maturity,  and  shattering.  The  are  many 
vetch  plants  thick  on  the  ground  this  Spring. 


Mr.  a 


nd  Mrs.  Earl  Duncan,  the  Basket-makers  in  Camp  in  the  Ozarks 

is  well  adapted  to  sections  of  the  north  half  of  the 
United  States  except  the  extremely  cold  upper 
Mississippi  Valley,  Minnesota,  Dakota  and  Montana. 

I  have  experimented  much  with  vetches,  and  have 
had  better  success  with  hairy  vetch  than  with 
Spring  vetch,  some  years  ago  in  trial  plantings. 

Purple  vetch,  favored  in  Italy  and  grown  to  some 
extent  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  proved  inferior  to 
hairy  vetch,  one  season’s  planting,  although  the  soil 


The  Ozark  Basket-makers 

In  the  Ozarks  one  does  not  travel  far 
or  long  without  noticing  the  basket- 
makers’  caravans  and  camps.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  father,  mother  and  children 
may  be  seen  squatted  around  a  road¬ 
side  camp  weaving  baskets  from  white 
oak  withes.  Where  the  young  white 
oaks  flourish,  there  the  work  shop  of 
these  nomadic  mountaineers  is  likely  to 
be  found.  A  pocket  knife  and  a  butcher 
knife  make  up  the  equipment  of  these 
movable  factory-camps,  with  perhaps  a 
couple  of  hounds  or  non-descript  curs 
as  accessories. 

Driving  a  small  waterproof  house 
mounted  on  the  trucks  of  a  wagon  drawn  by  a 
spavined  mare,  Mrs.  Earl  Duncan  and  her  blind  hus¬ 
band  have  made  and  sold  white  oak  baskets  in  the 
Ozarks  for  the  past  15  years,  working  “way  down 
south"  to  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  and  “way  up  north" 
to  Sarc-oxie,  Missouri.  When  residence  in  a  bas¬ 
ket-buying  community  is  desired,  it  is  a  simple  task 
to  remove  the  little  one-room  house  from  the  run¬ 
ning  gears  of  their  wagon.  Down  upon  the  ground  it 
becomes  a  dwelling,  headquarters  for  a  business  that 
has  flourished  during  the  depression. 

The  Duncans  are  proud  of  their  handiwork  and  of 
their  trade.  Cheerful  and  optimistic,  she  goes  about 
selling  their  baskets.  Never  has  anyone  been  asked 
to  buy  because  she  has  a  blind  husband  to  support, 
or  because  the  “times"  have  treated  them  rough.  She 
asks  for  her  share  of  business  on  the  merits  of  the 
articles  offered  for  sale  or  trade. 

In  making  their  beskets,  Mrs.  Duncan  does  all  the 
weaving,  and  a  part  of  the  splitting.  Her  husband 
helps  get  the  timber,  and  does  the  heavy  or  butcher- 
knife  splitting  of  withes.  Not  all  white  oak  is  bas¬ 
ket  timber.  “I  look  for  basket  timber  on  the  north 
side  of  a  hillside  where  the  land  is  rich,  because  ic 
must  be  quick-growing  timber  or  it  will  be  too  brash 
for  weaving.  Thin  soil  means  slow  growth  and  brit¬ 
tle  oak.”  The  wood  generally  costs  them  five  cents 
a  stick.  A  stick  is  a  young  tree.  The  wood  is 
worked  up  while  it  is  green  and  pliable.  No  water 
is  used  to  soften  the  withes  or  shavings  made  from 
the  sticks.  For  that  reason  only  a 
small  supply  of  timber  can  be  handled 
at  one  time.  The  weavers  must  stay 
close  to  their  source  of  supply  while 
making  up  their  baskets.  No  shavings 
are  ever  wasted.  The  longer  and 
heavier  ones  go  into  the  market  bas¬ 
kets,  clothes  baskets  and  hampers,  and 
firewood  baskets,  while  the  scraps  are 
worked  up  iuto  wall  flower  baskets, 
twine  ball  holders,  and  sundry  small 
baskets  for  various  purposes. 

Horse  trading  is  usually  a  side-line 
of  basket  makers.  In  the  Summer  the 
Duncans  travel  with  a  string  of  blem¬ 
ished  nags.  In  this  field  of  business 
endeavor  the  blind  Duncan  excells,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  wife:  “After  Earl  runs 
his  hand  over  a  nag.  he  knows  what  he 
is  trading  for :  they  don't  fool  him  in  a 
boss  trade!  Iu  early  Fall  he  sells  off 
his  stuff,  and  gathers  up  another  string 
through  the  following  Summer.  He 
makes  right  good  money  that  way.” 

“I  was  born  and  raised  to  the  basket-making 
trade,”  continued  Mrs.  Duncan.  “I’ve  made  a  heap 
of  baskets.  I  used  to  help  my  father  re-seat  chairs, 
that  is  how  I  learned  to  weave  split  white  withes. 
Father  made  chairs,  oaken  buckets  and  baskets  of 
all  kinds.  It  is  hard  work  but  it  is  pretty  nice  to 
turn  out  a  good,  strong,  smooth  market  basket  that 
you  know  will  last  a  lifetime." 

Arkansas.  minnie  pence  curry. 
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HINT 

TO  WIVES 
WITH 

TENDER  NOSES 


IF  he  won’t  clean  his  pipe  and  give 
up  that  coal-gas  tobacco,  clip  this 
ad  and  lay  it  beside  his  easy  chair 
along  with  a  pack  of  pipe  cleaners 
and  a  tin  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  ’Tis 
thus  many  a  loving  wife  has  freed  her 
home  from  tobacco  far  too  strong  and 
odorous  for  this  sensitive  world.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  is  a  fascinating  blend 
of  extra-mild  and  extra-fragrant  Ken¬ 
tucky  Burleys.  Smoked  regularly  in 
a  well-kept  briar,  it  makes  the  air 
clearer  and  sweeter,  and  your  curtains 
stay  fresher.  Sir  Walter  is  a  sure  cure 
for  nose-bite  and  tongue-bite.  And 
how  men  are  buying  it  at  only  15^ 
a  tin!  Now  it’s  your  move! 


SWITCH 


l0TUEjRAND 

gbS®  RR0M4 


OF 


FREE  booklet  tell9  how  to  make 
your  old  pipe  taste  better,  sweet¬ 
er;  how  to  break  in  a  new  pipe. 
Write  for  copy  today.  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.  RN-67, 


UNION 

MADE 


Ruralisms 


Flowers  for  School  Grounds. — One 
of  our  friends  asks  for  advice  about  flow¬ 
ers  for  a  school  yard,  that  will  be  in 
bloom  during  school  sessions.  This  will 
include  September,  and  end  in  the  latter 
part  of  June.  The  location  is  described 
as  rather  dry  and  exposed,  and  there  will 
be  no  artificial  watering  during  the  va¬ 
cation  period.  This  is  an  interesting 
problem ;  perennials  are  especially  de¬ 
sired,  and  it  is  evident  that  some  good 
ones  would  either  be  in  bloom  during 
July  and  August,  when  they  are  not  spe¬ 
cially  desired,  or  would  suffer  from  lack 
of  moisture.  Some  Irises  and  Spiraeas 
were  the  first  subjects  planted. 

We  think  that  early  Spring  bulbs  of 
the  smaller  types  would  be  desirable,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  bloom  while  the  soil 
still  held  Winter  moisture.  The  soil 
should  be  prepared  as  tvell  as  possible, 
and  the  bulbs  planted  in  Fall.  Snow¬ 
drops,  Crocuses,  Siberian  squills  and 
early  tulips  would  make  a  fine  show  in 
April.  A  very  dry  place  is  not  congenial 
to  daffodils,  so  it  may  be  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  advised  here.  If  cornflowers  or 
ragged  sailors  are  sown  among  the  bulbs 
in  the  Fall  they  will  make  early  plants 
that  will  bloom  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  in  June.  We  should  advise  belts  of 
shrubbery  around  the  grounds,  with  per¬ 
ennials  in  front  of  them.  Forsythia, 
Spiraeas,  Kerria,  bush  honeysuckles, 
beauty  bush,  lilacs  and  dogwoods  would 
all  bloom  while  school  is  in  session,  to 
which  may  be  added  Weigelas  and  Deut- 
z.ias.  Rose  of  Sharon  should  be  in  bloom 
in  September.  Fire  thorn,  bush  honey¬ 
suckles,  barberries  and  snowberries  would 
display  decorative  fruit  well  on  into  the 
Winter.  If  it  is  possible  to  increase  Iris 
plantings  they  would  make  a  fine  show 
when  bloom  is  needed.  With  same  care 
in  soil  preparation  some  of  the  hardy 
rambler  roses  trained  to  trellises  or  pil¬ 
lars  would  make  a  fine  show  in  June.  For 
the  Fall  perennial  sunflowers,  hardy  As 
ters  and  old-fashioned  Chrysanthemums 
should  be  satisfactory.  There  are  many 
fine  native  Asters  that  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  from  roadside  or  meadow.  Per¬ 
ennial  Phlox  is  another  of  those  thank¬ 
ful  plants  that  will  not  only  flower  under 
hard  conditions,  but  will  also  make  a  lot 
of  seedlings  for  transplanting.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  worthy  project  to  beautify  the 
surroundings  of  the  school,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  to  enlist  the  aid  of  flower  lovers 
in  the  district,  who  may  be  induced  to 
contribute  from  the  increase  of  their  own 
gardens.  When  such  a  garden  is  made 
a  community  affair  there  is  usually  no 
lack  of  material  to  enrich  it. 

A  Handsome  Hardy  Cactus.  —  We 
were  attracted,  in  mid-June  by  a  blaze  of 
yellow  bordering  a  path  in  a  neighbor's 
garden.  Inspection  showed  it  to  be  our 
native  prickly  pear,  Opuntia  compressa, 
which  glows  wild  from  Ontario  and  Mas- 
sacliussetts  to  Alabama.  The  large 
satiny  yellow  flowers  are  very  handsome, 
and  the  trailing  plant  makes  an  attractive 
ground  cover  on  rocky  or  sandy  slopes. 
Its  disadvantage  is  the  sharp  bristles  dis¬ 
tributed  in  tufts  over  the  plant,  which 
work  into  the  skin  at  the  least  touch,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  dislodge.  For  this 
reason  we  would  not  care  to  grow  this 
plant  in  any  place  where  it  would  be 
readily  touched.  We  have  some  plants 
brought  from  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
which  we  set  among  rocks  in  an  isolated 
corner.  There  are  a  number  of  hardy 
Opuntias,  the  family  being  native  all  the 
way  from  Canada  to  the  Straits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan.  Many  of  them  are  coarse  and 
awkward  plants,  possessing  little  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  gardener,  but  the  hardy  types 
may  be  found  desirable  on  rough  rocky 
slopes  where  little  attention  is  needed.  A 
number  of  them  have  edible  fruits,  the 
best  known  being  the  Indian  fig,  Opuntia 
Ficus-indica,  which  is  large  and  bush-like, 
sometimes  forming  a  small  tree.  This  is 
widely  spread  in  the  Old  and  New  World, 
and  grown  for  its  fruits  in  many  locali¬ 
ties  especially  Southern  Europe.  The 


large  fruits  are  often  seen  in  Italian  fruit 
stores  here.  The  Mexican  tuna  is  an¬ 
other  Opuntia  with  edible  fruit,  native, 
we  are  told,  to  Jamaica,  but  these  cacti 
are  now  so  widely  spread  that  their  origi¬ 
nal  habitat  is  sometimes  in  doubt. 

The  Faithful  Yucca. — More  than  50 
years  ago  a  former  gardener  planted  a 
specimen  of  Yucca  filamentosa  in  our  gar¬ 
den.  The  stiff,  broad,  sword-shaped  ever¬ 
green  leaves  of  this  plant  are  familiar  to 
most  of  us,  the  long  curly  threads  on  the 
margin  being  a  striking  characteristic. 
It  is  commonly  called  Adam’s  needle,  or  I 
Adam's  needle  and  thread,  and  it  is  also 
sometimes  called  Spanish  bayonet,  but 
this  latter  name  belongs  properly  to  a 
variety  with  stiff  sharply  pointed  leaves, 
Yucca  aloifdlia.  Our  old  plant  grew  to  a 
great  size,  making  many  suckers,  which  i 
were  removed  and  set  in  other  places. 
Finally  it  was  decided  to  move  the  old  | 
plant  entirely,  which  was  a  laborious  op-  I 
eration.  The  main  root  was  enormous, 
and  went  down  so  deeply  that  it  was  ab¬ 
solutely  impossible  to  remove  all  of  it. 
Although  the  root  was  much  mutilated  in 
removal,  the  plant  survived  replanting  in 
a  new  location.  The  portion  of  the  root 
left  in  the  ground  persists  in  living  and 
forming  suckers  as  resolutely  as  a  Caro¬ 
lina  poplar,  and  we  have  moved  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  but  as  it  continues  to  send 
up  suckers  in  the  driveway  we  must 
simply  hoe  them  off.  This  Yucca  gives  a 
handsome  effect  as  an  isolated  specimen 
on  a  lawn,  or  massed  against  shrubbery. 
It  is  too  massive  for  a  perennial  border, 
though  it  is  effective  forming  a  back¬ 
ground.  It  requires  a  well-drained  soil, 
preferably  a  sandy  loam  and  an  open 
sunny  position.  It  is  very  striking  when 
in  flower,  throwing  up  a  massive  branch¬ 
ing  spike  of  pendent  bell-shaped  blooms, 
waxen  and  creamy  white.  The  spike  is 
six  feet  tall,  or  even  more.  While  this 
plant  is  almost  too  overpowering  for  a 
small  garden,  it  is  drought-resistant,  and 
will  grow  in  a  place  robbed  by  tree  roots, 
where  more  delicate  plants  cannot  sur¬ 
vive.  We  sometimes  see  it  planted  to 
form  a  line  along  a  driveway  with  very 
good  effect.  This  variety  is  native  from 
North  Carolina  to  Florida,  but  endures 
our  zero  Winters  without  injury.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  this  large  tuft  of  dark 
green  leaves  showing  through  a  snowfall. 
There  is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves, 
and  also  a  hardy  western  variety,  Yucca 
glauca,  which  has  leaves  margined  with 
white;  this  is  found  from  South  Dakota 
to  New  Mexico.  The  Spanish  bayonet, 
which  is  not  hardy  in  the  North,  is  some¬ 
times  grown  in  tubs,  and  kept  indoors  in 
'Winter;  there  are  some  handsome  varie¬ 
gated  forms,  one  with  a  stripe  of  yellow 
or  white  down  the  center  of  the  leaf,  and 
another  with  the  leaves  margined  with 
yellow. 

A  Cutting  Garden. — On  large  estates, 
or  where  a  garden  is  maintained  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  Summer  hotel,  it  is  usual 
to  have  a  section  of  the  garden  devoted 
to  flowers  for  cutting,  so  that  there  is 
always  material  for  vases  in  the  various 
rooms.  In  some  cases  these  flowers  are 
grown  in  succession  with  the  vegetables ; 
in  others  they  are  kept  separate,  in  a 
place  arranged  for  this  purpose.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  plan  is  that  cutting  does 
not  interfere  with  the  decorative  display 
in  the  main  garden,  and  it  is  also  possi¬ 
ble  to  grow  flowers  useful  for  cutting,  but 
not  otherwise  noticeable  decorative.  Where 
space  permits,  something  of  the  same  plan 
is  desirable  in  the  home  garden,  for  we 
often  feel  a  disinclination  to  cut  flowers 
where  they  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  general  display.  Of  course  the  rose 
bed  is  imporved  by  discreet  cutting,  as 
well  as  the  removal  of  all  flowers  as  soon 
as  they  fade.  Some  of  the  annuals,  how¬ 
ever,  leave  gaps  that  must  be  filled,  such 
as  the  ragged  sailors  and  tall  Calliopsis, 
which  may  be  followed  by  Zinnias  and 
marigolds.  "We  have  seen  them  sown  in 
alternate  rows,  so  that  the  spent  early 
flowers  could  be  pulled  out,  leaving  the 
space  to  the  later  ones.  e.  t.  royle. 


HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
E  VER  YBODY — JE  VER  Y  WHERE » 


Dairy  barns  can  be 
kept  iree  from  vermin 
— cattle  kept  healthy 
and  quiet — if  you  spray 
regularly  with  Hudson 
sprayers.  They  pro¬ 
duce  a  fine  killing  mist 
— use  less  material. 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  bam  and  poultry  equio- 
ment,  garden  tools,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

Sec  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Folder 

H,  D„  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO 
594  LAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  " 


With  double  Wheel,  $15.  Money  order  or  check 
—  Act  Quick  —  Best  digger  for  small  grower, 

A.  B.  FAfiOUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  Box  230,  York,  Pa. 
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WEED  BURNER  positively  kills  ALL  weeds— once 
end  for  dll.  Used  also  for  burning  tree  stumps,  de¬ 
stroying  insect  pests  and  101  other  practical  disin¬ 
fecting,  heating  and  sterilizing  fobs.  Economical — 
can  be  used  with  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY— indoors  or 
out — m  any  weather!  Produces  intense  2000°F. 
flame.  3"  wide,  30"  long. 

ABHOR  BURNER  CO., INC. 

^Wrrte  fo.  FREF  Booklet 227F, 
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SPEED  CONTROL 

of  your  Auto  Power  Plant  by 

MILLER  GOVERNORS 

Bronze  Bearings,  Sensitive, 
accurate 

$5.00  C.  O.  D. 

Returnable,  Payments  Refunded 

MONROETOM  METAL  CO. 

Monroeton,  Pennsylvania 
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Belted  and 
Direct  Geared  Pumpers 

[  J  wonderful  engine  for  home  and  farm.  * 

|  Cheapest  reliable  power  for  pumping, 

lit  O  .  CDnnmrinry  a*.  ■■  ■. i  I .  m, .L  tl ■  .t 


viicapcst  iviwuic power  lur  pumping* 

sawing,  separating  or  simitarwork.  Put 
[  one  to  work  and  watch  it  pay  for  itself • 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2I9E  Mulberry  St.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

Average  saving  50  %.  Our  4&-Page  FREE  CATALOG 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  mokes.  New.  Guaranteed. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  -  Galosburg,  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
TOUR  to  Glacier 
Park  and  Cruise 


of  the 


GREAT  LAKES 

The  trip  of  a  thousand  thrills. 
August  7th  to  20th.  One  special 
low  cost  all-expense  rate  pays  for 
everything.  Personally  escorted 
no  travel  worries.  Free  illustra¬ 
ted  literature  gives  full  facts  .  .  . 

CLIP  THE  COUPON 


PrOUR  DIRECTOR, 

Rural  New-Yorker 

|  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

I  Please  mail  me  free  literature  about  the 
1936  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour. 


Name  . . . 

|  Address  . . .  j 

|  City  . . .  j 

|  State  . . . . .  •  •  j 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


The  Missus  wanted  some  White  Leg¬ 
horns  because  our  heavier  Wyandottes 
and  Reds  did  not  lay  well  in  Winter;  so 
I  ordered  some  Light  Brahmas  to  her 
great  surprise.  Now  that  they  are  here, 
those  big  babies  with  fuzz  clear  to  their 
toes  delight  the  whole  family.  I  know 
full  well  that  as  layers  they  will  not 
shine  but  as  suited  to  our  conditions  they 
will  shine.  We  live  too  close  to  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  none  of  us  confine  our  small  flocks 
so  frequent  intermixes  occur.  Those 
flitterbidget  Leghorns  would  have  been 
all  over  the  community  but  the  Brahmas 
will  stav  right  at  home.  Then,  too,  I 
remember  the  big  ones  mother  used  to 
have  and  how  the  young  roasters  dressed 
from  8  to  12  pounds  in  late  Fall  while 
our  present  run  dress  from  5  to  6.  I 
visualize  some  roast  chicken  stuffed  with 
dressing  but  too  I  visualize  those  lug. 
motherly  biddies  clustering  at  the  back 
door  in  early  morning  patiently  waiting 
for  me  to  scatter  feed.  Calvin  and  baby 
delight  in  chickens  with  pants  on  their 
legs  while  even  the  Missus  cannot  resist 
the  allure  of  those  cuddly  babies.  I  shall, 
however,  get  some  Leghorns  for  her,  so  in 
time  David  and  Goliath  will  share  the 
yard. 

School  is  out  and  Calvin  is  my  helper 
again.  We  share  the  work,  rest  often, 
chat  about  many  things;  he  is  still  young 
enough  to  appreciate  his  dad  while  the 
older  boys  look  upon  me  as  a  back  num¬ 
ber  meai  ticket.  They  will  outgrow  that 
in  time  but  it  irks  me  a  bit  now,  I  must 
confess.  I  am  so  glad  my  own  father 
lived  until  I  was  old  enough  to  appreci¬ 
ate  him  and  let  him  know  it  too. 


the  kitchen,  went  out  to  bring  in  the 
baby  chickens  and  cover  them  for  the 
night.  I  almost  forgot  about  straining 
the  milk  and  washing  strainer  and  milk 
pail;  put  clean  pillow  cases  on  all  the 
beds  as  next  day  way  washday,  hung  up 
a  lot  of  things  discarded  by  the  boys  who 
had  gone  out ;  finally  sat  down  to  sew  on 
a  lot  of  buttons  and  all  this  the  usual 
routine.  It  might  have  been  much  worse 
had  we  lived  on  a  big  farm  with  a  lot  of 
stock,  calves,  pigs,  etc.  My  discovery  was 
a  new  appreciation  of  farm  women  and 
their  endless  patience  over  almost  end¬ 
less  tasks.  But  gee  whiz,  the  house  is  no 
place  for  a  man,  so  let's  get  outdoors 
again. 

There  is  much .  complaint  over  poor 
corn  seed  which  fails  to  germinate  after 
planting.  We  lay  it  to  the  severe  cold 
of  last  Winter;  some  have  harrowed  over 
new  plantings  and  planted  the  second 
time  but  mine  is  a  fair  stand  so  I  shall 
let  it  ride.  So  often  I  have  known  sec¬ 
ond  planting  to  come  up  nicely  and  then 
the  first  planting  which  was  thought  to 
be  mostly  dead  came  up.  too,  and  there 
was  an  awful  mess  to  cultivate.  In  very 
dry  or  cold  weather  corn  sometimes  lies 
many  days  before  sprouting  and  we  are 
having  a  very  dry  spell  just  as  I  feared 
we  would.  Strawberries  bid  fair  to  be  a 
short  crop  with  many  small  and  ill- 
formed  berries  especially  those  planted  on 
sand. 

Here  is  another  simple  truth  which  I 
am  not  alone  in  discovering.  The  time  to 
plant  largely  of  any  crop  is  when  seed  is 


cheap.  I  have  known  men  to  go  deeply 
into  debt  to  buy  seed  potatoes  at  a  high 
price  and  then  have  the  crop  sell  for  next 
to  nothing  and  I  have  known  men  to  buy 
seed  potatoes  for  next  to  nothing  and  sell 
the  crop  at  a  high  price. 

I  marvel  at  my  own  blindness  when 
nature  strives  so  hard  to  teach  me  valu¬ 
able  lessons.  For  instance,  a  small  piece 
now  in  apple  trees  which  have  never 
borne  a  profitable  crop,  is  determined  to 
grow  blackberries  so  that  I  have  to  fight 
with  grubhoe  to  keep  them  down.  That 
has  been  going  on  for  years  with  an  an¬ 
nual  cleaning  of  blackberry  bushes.  Now 
I  see  the  point  so  out  will  go  those  un¬ 
profitable  trees  and  in  will  go  a  black¬ 
berry  patch.  One  thing  though,  we  need 
a  good  blackberry  as  old  varieties  are  run 
out  and  new  ones  are  not  so  good.  Our 
experiment  stations  seem  to  have  run 
wild  raspberries  and  strawberries  but 
have  not  given  much  attention  to  black¬ 
berries.  The  blackberry  has  a  flavor  all 
its  own  which  no  dewberry  can  match 
but  of  late  years,  blackberries  have  been 
neglected  in  favor  of  dewberries.  Both 
are  prickly  things,  but  I  would  rather 
tend  an  acre  of  blackberries  than  one  row 
of  dewberries. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
prettiest  flower  that  grows,  blossoms  oil 
the  table  most  daily — I  refer  to  the 
strawberry  shortcake.  The  plants  sent  me 
last  year  by  the  Geneva  station  are 
bearing  now  and  of  eight  varieties.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  the  difference  as  they  are  alike  in 
having  a  long,  conical,  pointed  berry,  very 
red,  very  firm,  large  and  of  excellent 
quality,  so  I  shall  carefully  encourage  the 
growth  of  plants  and  enlarge  the  plant¬ 
ings  as  evidently  these  are  superior  ber¬ 
ries  for  market  as  well  as  home  use. 

We  seem  to  have  gone  cold  mad  in 


keeping  with  this  age  of  jazz  and  fast 
living  so  bright  color,  especially  red  and 
yellow,  is  the  thing  to  bear  in  mind  for 
marketable  fruits.  I  like  the  color  age, 
too,  as  it  does  seem  to  brighten  things  to 
have  furniture,  interior  finish,  kitchen 
utensils  and  even  dishes  of  bright  color. 
The,  Missus  chose  glossy  orange  for  the 
woodwork  .  in  the  kitchen  and  a  bright, 
tangerine  for  the  woodwork  of  the  living- 
room,  so  soon  we  shall  blossom  forth  in 
gorgeous  colors  and  that  will  mean  new 
wallpaper,  so  I  see  a  strain  on  my 
pocket  and  some  work  but  it  is  worth  it 
to  be  all  spic  and  span  for  another  year. 
Smoky  ceilings  and  faded  sidewalls  come 
so  gradually  that  we  hardly  notice  them 
until  we  begin  with  new  paper  and  paint 
and  then  the  old  sure  looks  grimy  ahead 
of  the  new  as  work  progresses.  We  are 
creatures  of  our  environment  so  a  clean¬ 
up  campaign  generally  brings  a  new  and 
better  outlook  on  life.  Perhaps  you  have 
noticed  how  discarded  farm  machinery 
tends  to  spread  out  until  the  yard  be¬ 
comes  unsightly,  especially  as  weeds  seem 
to  have  an  affinity  for  junk  piles.  Laugh 
if  you  wish  but  it  is  an  excellent  idea 
to  walk  past  your  place  and  give  it  a 
looking  over  as  a  stranger  would  see  it 
just  as  it  is  a  good  plan  to  stand  to  one 
side  and  watch  yourself  go  by.  I  do  that 
and  generally  see  things  which  need  at¬ 
tention — ragged  shrubbery,  old  junk 
which  needs  removing,  weedy  corners ; 
this  for  the  yard  but  also  applies  to 
the  mind  as  junk,  weeds,  backnumber 
ideas  accumulate  in  the  mind  as  well  and 
need  a  general  cleanup.  Today  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  day  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  to¬ 
morrow  will  be  still  better  so  why  cud¬ 
dle  the  past  and  pattern  after  it  when 
new  and  better  ideas  knock  at  our  men¬ 
tal  doors.  L.  B.  REBER. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Our  annual  rainfall  doesn’t  change 
much  from  year  to  year.  If  we  get  it  in 
form  of  Winter  snow,  we  may  expect  a 
rainfall  deficiency  the  next  Summer.  As 
last  Winter  saw  exceptional  snowfall, 
this  Summer  will  probably  be  dry,  in 
fact  it  is  dry  now.  The  corn  is  in  with 
a  fertilizer  attachment  planter,  not  my 
own  for  I  raise  too  little  grain  to  have 
the  tools  but  a  neighbor  planted  my  corn 
at  a  dollar  an  acre  which  is  the  rule 
around  here.  I  used  fertilizer  last  jeai 
and  got  an  exceptionally  good  crop  but 
last  Summer  was  wet.  In  dry  times,  ma¬ 
nure  helps  conserve  moisture  while  fer¬ 
tilizer  dries  the  soil  but  enough  manure 
is  not  available  on  fruit  farms.  This 
year  I  help  the  Missus  make  garden  but 
she  shooed  me  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
rows  planting  potatoes  while  she  planted 
the  small  seeds  at  the  upper  end  where 
the  soil  is  finer.  I  planted  a  bushel  of 
Irish  Cobblers,  the  first  I  had  been  able 
to  afford,  and  am  hoping  to  get  fine  re¬ 
sults.  The  public  seems  to  prefer  a  white 
or  pink  potato  and  these  are  smooth  and 
white.  Up  in  the  potato  belt  the  Katah- 
din  is  going  great  guns  with  all  available 
seed  potatoes  sold  long  ago  and  the  de¬ 
mand  only  half  met.  I  keep  reading  about 
the  Bliss  Triumph  potato  but  ne\;.er  have 
seen  one.  The  Colorado  McClures  also 
take  the  public  eye  but  they  are  red  po¬ 
tatoes,  smooth  and  very  attractive.  I  hear 
that  only  one  spot  in  Colorado  raises 
them  successfully  so  there  must  be  an  ex¬ 
ception  soil  there  like  the  lava  soils  of 
Idaho.  The  Idaho  potatoes  sold  here  look 
as  though  they  had  been  washed  and  a 
washed  potato  loses  much  of  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  There  is  a  natural  bloom  on  the  | 
potato  skin  which  washing  removes,  leav¬ 
ing  the  skin  looking  dry  and  dead  to  my 
eye.  But  shucks,  here  I  am  talking  about 
potatoes  while  just  outside  the  window 
the  snowball  bush  is  a  pyramid  of  white, 
a  pure  temple  of  loveliness  and  next  to  it 
the  syringa  bush  is  budded  while  the 
hundred  leaf  I’oses  brought  from  the  front  ■ 
yard  at  Mother's  home  will  soon  be  rarely 
perfumed  and  flush  with  delight.  M  e  set 
five  new  rose  bushes  this  Spring,  the 
largest  and  by  far  the  best  coming  from 
a  good  nurseryman  friend  in  W  estern 
New  York  as  a  gift  to  the  Missus.  \\  hen 
those  gorgeous  roses  bloom,  we  shall  find 
a  new  delight  in  home  so  here  s  hoping 
they  somewhat  resemble  the  catalog  pic¬ 
tures. 

I  have  discovered  some  secrets  about 
doing  farm  work.  The  way  to  get  a  hard 
or  dread  job  done  is — just  go  right  out 
and  do  it.  Simple  isn't  it?  And  I  made 
a  queer  discovery  the  other  evening.  My 
work  was  over  for  the  day,  supper  eaten, 
peace  and  quiet  for  me  so  I  watched  the 
Missus  and  here  is  what  she  did ;  She 
set  a  hundred  tomato  plants  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  put  fertilizer  around  them  and  wa¬ 
tered  them  as  it  was  very  dry.  Calvin 
helped  in  all  that  though.  Then  she  re¬ 
turned  to  the  house,  cleared  the  table, 
washed  the  dishes,  straightened  things  in 


FARMERS  ALL  OVER  NATION 
PROVE  SAVINGS  OF  MORILOIL 


« report  Lower  Costs 
per  acre,  fewer  repairs 
and  Engine  Cleanings 

Mobiloil  saves  you  money 
whether  it’s  used  in  car,  trac¬ 
tor,  or  other  engine.  It  lasts — 
won’t  gum  valves  or  piston  rings. 
You  don’t  suffer  delays  and  break¬ 
downs  in  busy  seasons. 

This  is  because  Mobiloil  is  made 
clean  by  the  famous  Socony- Vac¬ 
uum  Clearosol  Process. 

Give  your  gears  equal  protec¬ 
tion,  use  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil. 

Get  these  money-saving  lubri¬ 
cants  from  your  local  Mobiloil 
agent  or  dealer. 

Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 


SAVE  WITH 
MOBILGREASE  No.  2 

The  all-purpose  farm  grease  that 
won’t  wash  out  or  harden.  Just 
one  of  the  complete  line  of  Socony- 
Vacuum  greases  that  cut  farm 
costs.  Ask  your  agent  or  dealer. 


“MY  TRACTOR  is  7  years  old — 
I’ve  used  it  for  all  types  of  farm 
work — from  tilling  the  soil  to 
sawing  wood  and  I’ve  never  had 
any  repair  work  done  on  my  mo¬ 
tor.  The  only  oil  I’ve  ever  used  is 
Mobiloil.”— CHARLES  SINAY. 


“FARM  WORKis  hard  on  engines, 
and  a  lot  depends  on  the  oil  you 
use.  I  use  Mobiloil  in  my  own  car, 
because  Mobiloil  keeps  the  en¬ 
gine  running  clean  and  saves  on 
oil  and  repair  bills  as  much  as 
25%.”— J.  P.  CURRIE. 


AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE 
MOTOR  OIL 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Mobiloil 
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New  Idea  Speeader 


Lime  Spreading 
Attachment 

Handles  crushed  lime,  marl, 
reck  phosphate  and  similar 
materials.  Easily  attached  to 
any  NEW  IDEA  Spreader 
in  a  few  minutes.  Applies 
lime  at  any  desired  rate  from 
1/2  ton  to  5  Vz  tons  per  acre. 
Simply  load  material  into 
the  capacious  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  bed;  drive  to  field 
and  start  spreading — a  one- 
man job  all  the  way  through. 
Spreads  evenly  without 
waste,  15  to  20  feet  wide. 
Works  close  to  ground, 
eliminating  high  flying  dust 
clouds. 

Under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act, 
the  Federal  government  may  offer 
additional  payments  if  the  acreage 
devoted  to  soil  conserving  crops  is 
limed.  In  some  localities,  these  ad¬ 
ditional  payments  for  liming  amount 
to  $2.50  per  acre. 


WHEN  the  soil  goes,  your  farm  goes. 

Even  city  folks  have  waked  up  to  that 
fact.  Soil  conservation  has  become  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  But  while  soil  can  be  lost, 
it  can  also  be  built  up  and  the  man  who  owns 
a  NEW  IDEA  Manure  Spreader  has  the  finest 
soil  building  machine  ever  designed.  He  can 
get  the  most  in  fertility  value  and  humus  resto¬ 
ration  out  of  stable  manure,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  His  spreader  is  perfect  in  action 
and  control  —  lightest  in  draft  of  any  on  the 
market  and  so  durably  constructed  that  long 
years  of  hardest  usage  fail  to  wear  it  out.  And 
if  he  wishes  to  lime  his  acres,  whether  to  earn 
a  special  government  bonus  or  as  a  matter  of 
good  farming  practice,  there  is  a  low  cost 
attachment  which  turns  the  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  into  an  ideal  lime  applicator. 

NEW  IDEA  Spreaders  are  now  made  in  two 
sizes.  No.  9,  the  economy  machine  for  the 
average  farm.  No.  8,  for  super-service  con¬ 
ditions.  Check  the  coupon  below  for  com¬ 
plete  descriptions. 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  X 10,  Coldwater,  Ohio  | 
Send  free  information  on  items  checked.  1 

Manure  Spreaders  .  □  Hay  Loaders  ....□* 
Steel  Farm  Wagons.  □  Side  Delivery  Rakes  □  | 

Com  Pickers  .  .  .  .  □  Hand  Com  Shellers  □  J 

Portable  Elevators  .  □  Feed  Mixers  .  .  .  .  □ 

Husker  -  Shredders  .  □  Transplanters  .  .  .  □ 

Power  Com  Shellers  □  Gasoline  Engines  .  .  □ 


New  Idea  m,  Inc. 


Factories  at 
Coldwater,  Ohio 
Sandwich,  Illinois 


Name. 


Address _ 


100 


500 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 
1000 


postage 

postage 

postage 

1000 

prepaid 

prepaid 

prepaid  F.O.15. 

$1.25 

$1.75 

$1.00 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

, .  .50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 

2.00 

3.00 

2.00 

..  .50 

2.00 

3.50 

3.00 

Brussel  Sprout 

Brcccoli  . 

Celery  . 50 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


TRANSPORTATION  PAID 


Leading  Varieties.  Grown  from  Selected  Seed. 
Guaranteed  to  Reach  You  In  Good  Condition. 

F  O  B.  Sewell 
5000  or  more 
per  1000 

$1.00 
2.75 
1.00 

2.50 

1.50 

_  2.50 

C.  E.  FIELD,  Dept.  N,  SEWELL  N.  J. 


100 

500 

1000 

CABBAGE  &  KALE. . 

.$0.40 

il.25 

$1.80 

CAULIFLOWER  .... 

.  .60 

1.75 

3.25 

TOMATO  . 

1.25 

1.80 

PEPPER  . 

1.75 

3.25 

BROCCOLI,  B.  SPROUT  .50 

1.50 

2.40 

CELERY  . 

1.75 

3.00 

New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  7t4xl0%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
hook  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


laAietieb  (fotyeoui 

Mff-r 


Thirty  varieties  labeled  and  pre¬ 
paid.  (including  “ORIENTAL”  the 
world's  most  Fragrant  Iris)  for 
only  one  dollar.  Planting  directions 
free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


ni  HUTS  POSTPAID— Beet.  Broccoli.  Brussels  Cab- 
rLAn  I  bage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Endive,  Lettuce, 
Sweet  Potato.  Pepper.  Aster,  dozen  10c,  loo— 40c,  too — 
SI. SO.  GLICK  PLANT  FARM  -  Smokeiown,  Pa. 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Edmonds’ 

Poultry 

Account 


□ 

□ 

□ 


Seventh  R.  N.-Y.  Tour 

The  following  account  is  from  a  diary 
of  a  Great  Lakes  trip  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
trip  this  year  will  cover  the  same  points: 

At  Duluth  tve  took  a  bus  ride  first 
thing  and  had  a  wonderful  view  of  the 
city  from  highest  point.  A  very  interest¬ 
ing  city  with  some  very  fine  solid  looking 
homes.  Rode  through  Morgan  Park  and 
took  trolley  car  out  to  Aerial  Bridge, 
transferred  to  the  suspended  ferry.  On 
return  trip  transferred  to  the  Incline 
Railway,  and  rode  up  to  the  top  of  the 
city  again. 

At  8ault  Ste  Marie,  the  bell  boy  called 
us  at  1:45  A.  M.  and  said  we  would  go 
through  the  Soo  Locks  in  a  few  minutes. 
We  were  out  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  in 
record  time  and  saw  the  water  go  down 
and  the  great  double  gates  open  to  let  us 
out  into  Lake  Huron.  It  took  one  and 
a  half  hours.  It  was  a  thrilling  experi¬ 
ence  especially  at  that  hour  of  night. 
Next  morning  we  sat  forward  in  the  sun 
while  we  passed  the  prettiest  part  of  the 
Huron  with  its  many  little  islands. 

At  Mackinac  Is- 
1  a  n  d  w  e  w  ent 
ashore  for  a  ride 
around  the  island 
in  a  horse-drawn 
carriage  which  is 
the  only  kind  of 
vehicle  on  the  is¬ 
land.  A  perfectly 
beautiful  spot  for  a 
vacation.  It  is  336 
feet  at  its  highest 
point,  has  40  miles 
of  paths,  although 
the  island  is  only 
three  miles  wide  at 
any  point.  There 
are  several  vei-y  at¬ 
tractive  and  up-to- 
date  hotels  and 
several  beautiful 
homes  on  the  is¬ 
land.  Saw  the  old 
Indian  fort  and 
blockhouse  and  a 
natural  stone  arch 
which  point  we  had 
a  wonderful  view 
of  Lake  Huron  and 
the  Straits  of  Mac¬ 
kinac  which  con¬ 
nect  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  Came  back  to 
the  port  along  a 
beautiful  shore 
road  and  decided 
that  the  next  time 
we  came  this  way 
we  would  arrange 
to  spend  several 

days  on  this  beautiful  island  with  its 
clean  white  houses  and  lovely  views, 
groves  of  trees,  many  of  which  are  pines. 
Then  back  to  our  boat  home  which  we 
loved  and  in  our  deck  chairs  lazily 
Watching  the  changing  views  along  the 
St.  Mary’s  River  with  its  many  beautiful 
islands;  we  passed  two  forest  fires.  The 
sea  gulls  followed  close  behind  the  ship. 
It  has  been  a  pleasant,  comfortable,  in¬ 
teresting  trip  and  will  be  sorry  to  leave 
it. — M.  F.,  New  York. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  this  well 
worth  while  trip.  The  warm  Summer 
days  are  here  and  this  is  a  chance  to  get 
away  for  a  vacation  and  one  that  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  pleasure  to  you.  Reservations 
are  coming  in  and  you  will  want  to  be 
with  us.  Send  your  $10  deposit  now,  to¬ 
day,  and  be  sure  of  a  place  on  this  trip 
with  pleasant  friends  and  see  new  sights. 
The  time  is  getting  short.  Send  the  de¬ 
posit  without  delay. 

M.  G.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 


A  Texas  Cowboy 
Celebrates 


FOR  SALE  BY 

Rnnli  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
Uvv*»  333  Wiit  30th  Street,  New  York 


A  Glimpse  at  Salem,  Mass. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  Boston,  one  of  the 
many  interestig  sightseeing  points  was 
“The  Pioneer’s  Village,”  at  Salem,  Mass. 
It  is  located  in  Forest  River  Park  and 
brings  very  vividly  to  our  eyes  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  our  country.  The  village  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  settlement  of 
Salem  in  1630,  and  a  true  picture  of  the 
domestic  life  in  New  England  at  that 
time,  indicating  the  kind  of  forbears  we 
had — sturdy  stock  with  fortitude,  in¬ 
genuity,  brain  and  brawn.  The  houses 
were  of  different  types — the  sod-roofed 
dugouts  with  palisaded  logs,  bark-covered 
wigwams,  pine  cottages  with  thatched 
roofs  with  chimneys  of  logs  and  clay  and 
large  deep  fireplaces.  Some  of  the  dug- 
outs  were  really  dug  back  into  the  hilly 
earth  and  a  door  placed  in  front.  "Win¬ 
dows  were  glazed  paper.  Inside  you  would 
see  a  crude  table  and  chairs  and  the  corn 
husk  beds  hung  against  the  wall  to  be 
laid  on  the  sod  floor  at  night. 

The  best  house  was  the  governor’s  and 
it  was  to  us  a  pine  hut — to  be  sure  a  fire¬ 
place  upstairs  and  down,  hut  the  meager 
furnishings — a  table  and  chairs,  no  bed 
but  a  ticking  of  straw  in  a  corner,  iron 
kettles  for  cooking.  In  the  yard  before 
this  house  was  a  fine  garden  of  plants, 
useful  in  medicine  and  cooking.  The 
method  of  making  salt  was  shown  and  it 
is  not  very  different  from  our  own  pres- 
smaller  scale. 

Following  this  trip  with  a  visit  to  the 
House  of  Seven  Gables  gave  a  new  mean¬ 
ing  to  our  Fourth  of  July.  ii.  g.  k. 


July  IS,  1936 

Western  N.  Y.  Conditions 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  most 
alarming  drought  conditions  in  the 
writer’s  memory,  covering  half  a  century 
or  more  of  farm  activity.  Many  streams 
have  gone  dry,  cisterns  are  empty,  wells 
are  low,  and  some  crops  have  been  or  will 
be  abandoned.  Some  canning  peas  are 
not  worth  harvesting,  while  the  best  fields 
arc  producing  scarcely  half  a  crop. 

With  cold  nights  and  hot  withering 
winds  and  sun  during  the  day,  all  vege¬ 
tation  is  practically  at  a  standstill.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  hope  that  the  silos  will  be 
filled  as  usual  the  coming  Fall. 

Hay  is  so  withered  that  cutting,  raking 
and  drawing  can  all  be  done  on  a  24- 
hour  schedule.  With  no  rain  or  even  a 
dew  to  interfere  with  our  operations  or 
damage  the  product,  what  hay  we  have 
is  above  the  average  season  in  quality, 
and  July  4  found  most  of  the  haying  com¬ 
pleted.  Pastures  are  as  brown  and  short 

as  the  last  of  Au¬ 
gust  usually  finds 
them,  which  means 
that  hay  must  be 
fed  to  cows  and 
horses  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  lack  of 
green  forage.  This 
fact  in  addition  to 
the  small  crop  se¬ 
cured,  is  hound  to 
make  all  roughage 
scarce  and  high 
priced  next  Winter. 

On  the  Genesee- 
Orleans  muck  area, 
serious  frost  dam¬ 
age  occurred  as 
late  as  J  u  1  y  1. 
High  winds  swept 
the  early  plantings 
of  onions  right  out 
of  the  muck  lands, 
w  h  i  c  h  were  re¬ 
planted  to  potatoes 
in  m  any  c  a  s  e  s, 
since  onion  seed 
stocks  were  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  now 
the  potatoes  are 
killed  back  after 
blossoming,  and  are 
badly  damaged. 

A  few  days  ago 
w  h  i  1  e  operating 
our  tractor  mower, 
I  was  startled  to  see  an  unusually  large 
bird  take  off  just  as  the  guards  touched 
it.  In  an  instant  I  recognized  it  as  a  large 
lien  hawk,  and  investigation  disclosed  its 
nest  on  the  ground,  with  one  fuzzy  little 
thing  just  hatched,  and  another  still  in 
the  broken  egg.  I  had  always  supposed 
that  hawks  nested  only  in  tall  forest 
trees,  where  I  had  often  observed  them. 
But  here  was  proof  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  sometimes,  nest  on  the  ground. 

Ihe  process  of  cutting,  curing  and 
caring  for  the  hay  crop  lias  seen  many 
striking  changes  during  the  past  few 
years.  Y\  hen  the  horse-drawn  mower  re¬ 
placed  the  scythe,  and  the  revolving  rake 
the  little  Avooden  hand  rake,  it  Avas 
thought  a  great  stride  had  boon  taken  in 
harvesting  and  lightening  the  labor  of 
haying.  9  he  wheel  dump  rake  aalbs  only 
another  step  in  the  same  direction.  Now 
AvTe  have  the  side  delivery  rake  and  hay 
loader  (one  ol  which  almost  necessitates 
the  other).  Harpoon  forks  or  slings, 
Avith  hay  car  tracks  installed  in  our 
barns,  still  further  reduced  the  man- 
poAver  required  to  handle  the  crop.  Noav 
A\Te  have  the  mower  attachment  on  a  rub¬ 
ber-tired  tractor,  cutting  a  seven-foot 
SAA'ath,  faster  than  a  team  of  horses  can 
walb-  IRVING  C.  H.  COOK. 


from  Neio  Jersey 
the  Fourth 
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Horticulture  Notes 


Growing  One’s  Own  Fruit 
Trees 

I  should  like  to  know  how  to  propagate 
apples,  peaches  and  cherries,  that  is, 
when  and  how  to  get  or  save  and  handle 
the  seed.  I  want  to  be  able  to  raise  my 
own  nursery  stock.  Will  apple  seed  taken 
from  apples  this  Spring  grow  when 
planted?  f.  b. 

Salem,  Ohio. 

Apple  and  cherry  trees  are  made  up  of 
two  separate  individuals,  namely,  a  root- 
stock  and  scion  top,  the  two  having  been 
combined  by  one  of  several  budding  and 
grafting  operations.  The  scion  top  is  of 
some  standard  kind,  such  as  the  McIn¬ 
tosh  variety  of  apple  or  the  Montmorency 
variety  of  sour  cherry,  and  constitutes  the 
above-ground  portion  of  the  nursery  tree. 
With  the  roots  of  the  plant,  however,  the 
case  is  entirely  different  for  the  reason 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  rootstocks 
are  produced  from  seed,  that  is,  the  un¬ 
derstocks  upon  which  a  variety  of  fruit 
has  been  propagated  are  seedlings.  No 
two  are  exactly  alike.  Each  one  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  its  neighbor  in  the  nursery 
row.  and  each  one  has  its  own  hereditary 
make-up  of  growth  characters.  If  left  to 
go  ou  to  fruiting,  each  seedling  would  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  different  than  that  of  any 
other. 

Seed  may  be  purchased  from  seed 
houses.  Collection  and  handling  is  very 
important.  Seed  for  fruit  tree  rootstocks 
may  be  secured  from  importers  or  from 
domestic  sources.  For  peaches,  pits 
called  “naturals”  from  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  South  are  preferred.  Be¬ 
sides  being  small,  these  pits  also  give  uni¬ 
form  stands.  Pits  from  canning  factories 
may  or  may  not  be  satisfactory,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  variety.  Seed  from  Muir, 
Lovell-  and  Salway  has  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  California. 

In  the  collection  of  Mazzard  cherry 
seed,  only  late-ripening  varieties  should 
be  taken,  inasmuch  as  early-ripening  va¬ 
rieties  seldom  have  viable  seed.  Apple 
seed  from  Baldwin.  R.  I.  Greening  and 
Gravenstein  should  be  avoided  since  seed¬ 
lings  from  these  varieties  are  inferior.  On 
the  other  hand,  seed  from  Ben  Davis, 
Rome  Beauty,  Whitney,  Wealthy,  Deli¬ 
cious  and  Jonathan  have  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

For  seeds  which  require  a  period  of 
stratification  or  after-ripening,  good  re¬ 
sults  may  be  secured  by  (1)  Fall  plant¬ 
ing,  (2)  stratification,  and  (3)  controlled 
temperature  storage.  In  practice,  Fall 
planting  is  confined  mostly  to  large  seed, 
such  as  peaches  and  nuts.  Rodent  attack 
and  injury  from  washing  limit  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  of  smaller  seeds.  With  peach  seed,  it 
is  customary  to  plant  the  pits  in  rows  in 
early  Fall  with  a  corn  planter,  ridging 
the  rows  so  as  to  give  better  Winter  pro¬ 
tection  and  better  drainage. 

With  other  seeds  stratification  has  been 
resorted  to,  a  practice  in  which  the  seeds 
are  packed  in  a  pit,  box  or  other  contain¬ 
er  in  alternate  layers  of  sand  or  soil  and 
put  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  position 
over  Winter.  Leaves,  peat  moss,  sphag¬ 
num  moss,  or  anything  of  similar  water¬ 
holding  nature  may  also  be  used.  Small 
lots  of  seed  may  be  wrapped  in  non-cor¬ 
rosive  wire  screening  for  rodent  protec¬ 
tion.  and  packed  away  in  boxes  or  buried 
in  the  ground. 

For  storage  under  controlled  conditions 
seed  should  be  packed  in  boxes  with  sand 
or  moss,  wet  down  thoroughly,  and  held 
at  a  temperature  of  about  41  degrees.  If 
the  storage  does  not  keep  the  seed  moist, 
it  must  be  watered  occasionally.  The  ice 
compartment  of  a  household  refrigerator, 
an  ice  house,  or  a  collar  of  the  right  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  used.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  cherry  seed  require  14  to  16  weeks; 
peach  seed,  12  weeks ;  and  apple  and  pear 
seed,  8  to  10  weeks.  Apple  seed  taken 
from  fruit  which  has  been  kept  in  cool 
storage  over  Winter  will  germinate  the 
same  Spring  it  is  removed  from  the  fruit. 

Fruit  seeds  will  germinate  at  low  tem¬ 
perature,  so  they  must  be  watched  care¬ 
fully  in  early  Spring  for  possible  start¬ 
ing  before  the  ground  is  ready  to  receive 
them.  Packing  with  ice  or  lowering  the 
temperature  of  the  storage  may  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  order  to  delay  development. 

Apple,  cherry  and  pear  seeds  are 
planted  out  of  doors  in  early  Spring  in 
rows  12  to  24  inches  apart.  A  light  cov¬ 
erage  of  peat  moss  over  the  seedbed  or 
over  the  top  of  the  row  is  helpful  in  heavy 
soils,  preventing  the  soil  from  drying  and 
baking  on  top  and  thus  interfering  with 
the  emergence  of  the  seedlings. 

The  seed  is  planted  in  Spring  and 
grown  for  one  year,  the  resulting  one- 
year-old  seedlings  being  dug  in  the  Fall 
of  the  year.  They  are  trimmed,  and  lined 


out  in  the  nursery  row  the  following 
Spring,  eight  inches  apart  in  rows  42 
inches  apart.  During  mid-Summer  when 
the  bark  slips  well  and  when  the  bud- 
wood  of  the  desired  variety  is  mature,  the 
seedlings  are  budded,  that  is,  buds  from 
the  scion  variety  are  inserted  in  a  T- 
sliaped  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  stock 
about  two  inches  above  the  ground.  The 
bud  unites  with  the  stock  and  remains 
dormant  until  the  following  Spring,  when 
the  top  of  the  seedling  stock  is  cut  off  just 
above  the  bud,  thus  forcing  the  bud  into 
rapid  growth  to  produce  a  yearling  tree 
of  the  desired  scion  variety. 

If  a  two-year-old  tree  is  desired,  the 
yearling  is  merely  left  in  place  undis¬ 
turbed  for  a  second  year,  excepting  for  a 
heading  back  to  30  to  36  inches  to  induce 
lateral  shoot  formation.  H.  b.  t. 


Removing’  Bordeaux 
Mixture  Stains 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  peaches 
and  tomatoes,  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  are  often  so  smeared  as  to  be 
unsightly.  8o  the  stuff  must  be  removed, 
but  the  cloth,  water  and  elbow  grease 
method  is  too  slow,  tedious  and  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  following  plan  which  I 
developed  several  years  ago,  however,  will 
reduce  the  work  to  practically  nothing. 

It  involves  a  little  knowledge  of  chem¬ 
istry.  Bordeaux  mixture  consists  of  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  and  lime,  the  former  is  slow¬ 
ly  soluble  in  water,  the  latter  much  less; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  worse  of  the  two  and  the 
one  that  spoils  the  looks  of  the  fruit. 
Both  of  these  chemicals,  however,  are 
readily  soluble  in  vinegar  or  acetic  acid 
which  is  the  basis  of  vinegar.  Even  dilute 
solutions  as  weak  as  one  part  of  acid  in 
20  of  water  will  dissolve  the  copper  sul¬ 
phate  and  lime — until  all  the  acid  is 
“used  up."  This  is  about  the  strength  of 
ordinary  vinegar  which  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  diluted  “glacial  acetic 
acid.” 

Having  prepared  such  a  solution  or 
with  a  supply  of  vinegar  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  clean  off  Bordeaux  mixture 
smears  is  to  immerse  the  fruit  for  a 
minute  or  so.  A  wire  basket  makes  an 
excellent  receptacle  for  the  fruit.  After 
filling,  dip  it  in  a  pail  or  a  tub  partly 
filled  with  the  solution  and  raise  and 
lower  it  several  times. 

After  the  liquid  has  dissolved  both 
chemicals,  simple  rinsing,  preferably  with 
a  stream  of  water  from  a  hose  or  a  fau¬ 
cet,  will  finish  the  process,  except  for 
drying,  when  this  is  desired.  The  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  used  again  and  again  until 
the  acetic  acid  has  become  neutralized  by 
the  lime  and  copper  sulphate  and  will 
“take  up”  no  more.  M.  G.  kains. 


Mildew  on  Red  Raspberries 

I  would  like  to  have  information  on 
spraying  my  red  raspberries,  particularly 
the  variety  Herbert.  They  seem  to  do 
very  well  into  the  middle  of  the  picking 
season,  when  the  leaves  seem  to  get  blue 
mold  or  mildew  on  the  underside.  They 
then  dry  up  and  drop  off.  F.  w. 

Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 

Powdery  mildew  is  not  uncommonly 
found  on  the  leaves,  particularly  of  the 
variety  Latham,  which  seems  very  sus¬ 
ceptible.  Slight  attacks  cause  irregular 
yellow  blotches  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaves.  On  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a  white  pow¬ 
dery  fungus.  No  control  measure  is  given 
by  recognized  authorities,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  sulphur  dusts  applied  during 
high  temperatures  are  very  effective 
against  mildews  in  general.  H.  B.  T. 


Measles  on  Apples 

I  have  a  new  disease  in  my  young  ap¬ 
ple  trees,  called  measles.  It  is  especially 
bad  on  Delicious.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information?  K.  \v.  M. 

New  Wilmington,  Fa. 

Very  little  is  known  about  this  new 
trouble  which,  as  you  indicate,  is  particu¬ 
larly  bad  on  Delicious.  It  seems  for  the 
present  confined  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  apple  belt.  The  trouble  has  been 
diagnosed  by  some  as  what  is  called 
“physiological”  so  that  good  culture  is 
the  recommended  practice.  If  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  serious  with  you,  it  will  be  well 
for  you  to  write  your  own  experiment 
station  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Pa.,  where  you  will  secure 
the  latest  information  about  the  disease 
in  your  State  and  your  particular  sec¬ 
tion.  h.  B.  T. 
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HEAVY  ZINC  COATED 


COP-R-LOY  FENCE 


Making  your  fence  budget 
carry  you  longer,  more  satisfac¬ 
torily,  is  what  Wheeling  accom¬ 
plishes  in  the  sturdy  union  of 
nationally  known  COP-R-LOY, 
the  copper  alloyed  metal,  and 
heavy  pure  zinc  coating  applied 
the  Wheeling  way. 

COP-R-LOY  is  the  same 
weather-resisting  steel  (contain¬ 
ing  added  copper)  that  is  used 
by  railroads  and  many  large  in¬ 
dustries  to  increase  service 
outdoors  and  reduce  replace¬ 
ments — to  lower  costs.  The  zinc 
coating  on  Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc 
Coated  Farm  Fence,  made  of 
COP-R-LOY,  is  the  coating  that 
has  back  of  it  the  continuous 
experience  of  this  company  for 
nearly  a  half  century.  Wheeling’s 
predecessors  started 
galvanizing  metal 
products  in  1882; 

Wheeling  carried  on 
in  1890  and  the  en¬ 


suing  years  have  seen  develop¬ 
ment  and  perfection  of  processes 
until  you  get  today  in  Wheeling 
Heavy  Zinc  Coated  Farm  Fence 
the  kind  of  coating  protection 
that  is  unquestioned. 

The  combination  of 
COP-R-LOY  and  this  coating  is 
known  as  the  double  value  in 
farm  fence.  Proved  by  time  and 
thousands  of  fence  buyers. 
Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc  Coated 
Farm  Fence  will  stretch  your 
investment  over  a  long  period 
of  satisfactory  service. 

Look  up  a  nearby  Wheeling 
Fence  Dealer.  Let  him  point 
out  the  tough  full  gauge  wires 
of  COP-R-LOY,  the  quality  of 
Wheeling  loom  workmanship 
and  galvanizing;  You  need 
these  thorough¬ 
going  values.  In¬ 
sist  upon  them  by 
buying  Wheeling 
Farm  Fence. 


© 

Wheeling 

•  :  I  .\TlN<  .  OMCANf  V 


YOUR  WHEELING 
FENCE  DEALER  V 
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WHEELING  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 

WHEELING  .  WEST  VIRSIMIA 


New  York  Buffalo  Chicago  Atlanta  Minneapolis  Columbus  ,  O. 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Louisville  Philadelphia  Detroit  Richmond 


SELL  YOUR  BABY  CHICKS 
AT  A  PROFIT 

THE  265,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  buy  millions  of  baby  chicks  this 
season.  They  will  study  the  advertisements  in  this  paper  and  order  their  chicks  from 
these  advertisements.  Our  readers  prefer  to  buy  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  because  they  know  that  we  accept  advertisements  from  reliable  parties  only.  Every 
reader  is  sure  of  a  “square  deal”  when  he  places  an  order  with  one  of  our  advertisers. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  baby  chicks  this  season  it  will  pay  you  to  run  an  advertisement 
In  these  columns.  Tell  our  265,000  readers  about  your  stock,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
do  business  with  them.  Write  for  rates  and  information  to  POULTRY  DEPARTMENT, 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  w  hen  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Party  Platforms 

np HE  Republicans  at  Cleveland  and  the  Demo- 
crats  at  Philadelphia  both  pledged  themselves  in 
their  respective  platforms  to  destroy  monopoly,  but 
neither  of  them  described  just  what  they  meant  by 
the  terms.  The  Cleveland  platform  limited  their 
destruction  to  private  monopoly.  The  Democrats  at 
Philadelphia  promised  to  stamp  out  all  “monopoly 
and  economic  power.”  The  Republicans  evidently 
intended  to  except  public  utilities  which  operate  un¬ 
der  government  franchises.  P>ut  how  about  private 
monopoly  in  oil,  coal  and  mineral  deposits?  How 
about  the  private  monopoly  in  parcels  of  land  for 
stores  and  factories,  homes  and  farms?  Taking  the 
platforms  literally  both  parties  would  ban  the  utili¬ 
ties  and  the  Democrats  would  wipe  out  the  whole 
breed,  and  with  the  monopolies  they  would  stamp 
cut  “economic  power”  which  to  us  means  the  farm¬ 
er’s  load  of  fruit  and  the  manufacturer’s  plow.  The 
statesmen  and  economists  would  do  us  a  service  if 
they  would  first  give  us  a  standard  definition  of 
what  they  mean  by  monopoly. 

Neither  of  the  platforms  promises  to  destroy  any 
money,  public  or  private,  but  both  of  them  promise 
us  “sound  money.”  They  do  not  agree  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  Neither  of  them  attempts  to 
define  just  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  sound  money. 

Both  agree  that  a  prime  requisite  is  a  balanced 
budget.  As  a  second  requisite  the  Republicans  call 
it  a  “currency  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  and  con¬ 
vertible  into  gold,”  but  “not  to  be  made  effective  un¬ 
til  and  unless  it  can  be  done  without  penalizing  our 
domestic  economy,  and  without  injury  to  our  pro¬ 
ducers  of  agricultural  products  and  other  raw  ma¬ 
terials.”  If  they  wait  for  that  it  will  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  us,  because  that  time  will  never  come. 
Again  they  “oppose  further  devaluation  of  the  dol¬ 
lar.”  If  so,  they  cannot  express  its  value  “in  terms 
of  gold.”  and  make  it  “convertible  in  gold.”  because 
gold  fluctuates  in  value,  and  as  such  is  always  an 
“injury”  to  farmers  and  all  producers. 

The  Democrats  discourage  us  by  blandly  asserting 
that  their  medley  of  fiscal  laws,  executive  prerogra- 
tives,  private  issues,  wild  and  extravagant  experi¬ 
mentations,  and  countless  forms  of  currency  are  the 
“soundest  currency  in  the  world.”  Sound  is  the  dol¬ 
lar  because  of  its  “legal  tender”  privilege,  but  we 
use  ten  times  more  currency  without  the  “legal 
tender41  quality  than  with  it.  Furthermore  the 
authority  A’ested  by  laws  in  the  President  to  buy 
silver  and  gold,  to  coin  silver,  and  to  issue  “green¬ 
backs,”  all  in  practically  unlimited  amounts,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  real  peril  to  the  economy  of  the  nation. 
It  discourages  enterprise  and  retards  recovery.  The 
Democrats  alone  are  responsible  for  the  harmful  and 
stupid  concession  to  pressure  groups. 

The  Republicans  promise  to  repeal  these  laws,  if 
returned  to  power,  but  both  of  them  are  silent  on 
the  great  menace  to  the  nation  in  the  issue  of  its 
“legal  tender”  money  and  in  the  control  of  it  and 
of  the  enormous  volume  of  check  currency  by  our 
privately  owned  Federal  Reserve  System.  This  puts 
industry,  commerce  and  agriculture  at  the  mercy  of 
a  corporation  operated  for  private  profit.  It  gives 
this  corporation  power  to  create  speculative  booms, 
and  to  create  panics  and  depressions.  It  is  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  perilous  monopoly  in  the  world.  Be- 
eouse  of  its  power  one  party  is  afraid  to  tackle  it 
and  the  other  daren’t.  It  would  be  helpful  to  know 
if  it  is  due  to  ignorance,  cowardice  or  party  avarice. 


THE  milk  goat  has  long  been  used  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  this  country  it  has  not 
been  generally  popular  until  of  recent  years.  Here 
and  there  we  now  find  the  industry  becoming  com¬ 
mercial,  with  large  production  and  regular  market 
for  the  milk. 

The  Geneva,  N.  A".,  Station  recently  completed  its 
second  national  goat  milk  contest,  a  creditable 
piece  of  work  by  Prof.  Marquardt  and  bis  associates 
and  co-operating  judges.  The  contest  ran  from  May 
4  to  May  26,  and  27  States  took  part  in  it.  Samples 
are  scored  on  the  basis  of  bacterial  content,  flavor, 
reaction,  sediment  and  bottling.  In  addition  all 
samples  are  tested  for  fat  content,  total  solids,  curd 
tension,  size  of  fat  globules,  sugar  and  salt. 

The  highest  score  was  made  by  Meadow  Ridge 
Dairy,  at  Derby,  N.  Y.,  98.7  per  cent,  and  second 
place  went  to  Sweet  Clover  Farm,  Richmond,  Cal.  Of 
the  10  other  high  scores,  the  lowest  was  97.3.  New 
York,  Florida,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  were  represented  in  these  10  high  marks. 

Goat  farming  has  suffered  from  both  over-boom¬ 
ing  and  falsifying.  There  are  some  very  high  pro¬ 
ducing  goats,  but  these  are  exceptions.  Those  buy¬ 
ing  goats  should  not  expect  them  to  “give  half  as 
much  as  a  good  cow,”  and  surely  the  seller  should 
not  make  any  such  representations. 

Good  milk  goats  can  stand  on  their  merits  and 
need  no  flashy  sales  talk.  Truth  is  better,  as  with 
all  other  livestock,  and  everything  else. 

* 

OST  of  us  have  noted  examples  of  one  insect 
preying  upon  another.  An  unusual  report  in 
this  line  comes  to  us  from  Delaware.  A  field  of 
muskmelons  on  the  farm  of  George  N.  Davis,  near 
Seaford,  Del.,  was  found  wilting.  Mr.  Davis  dug 
around  them  and  found  dark  brown  beetles,  five- 
eighths  inch  long,  eating  the  roots.  The  station  at 
Newark,  Del.,  identified  these  as  carrot  beetles, 
which  eat  a  variety  of  plant  roots  but  are  seldom 
numerous  enough  to  do  great  damage. 

The  station  men  investigated  conditions  around 
the  Davis  farm.  They  found  as  many  as  16  about 
the  root  of  a  single  melon  plant,  yet  the  plant  dam¬ 
age  had  slackened  considerably.  In  looking  about 
other  plants  nearby,  they  found  100  beetles  around 
the  roots  of  one  sunflower,  but  85  per  cent  of  them 
were  dead.  On  cutting  the  dead  beetles  open,  each 
cne  was  found  to  contain  the  grub  of  a  tiny  para¬ 
sitic  fly,  which  had  killed  the  beetle.  Since  then  re¬ 
ports  of  damage  by  carrot  beetle  have  ceased,  so 
evidently  the  paratistic  flies  are  numerous  enough 
to  control  the  pests.  This  is  surely  a  case  of 
“Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw.” 

Many  interesting  tests  have  been  made  to  find 
the  best  way  to  use  fertilizer  on  various  crops. 
The  majority  of  results  show  most  benefit  from  side 
dressing  along  rows  or  around  hills,  about  two 
inches  from  the  side  of  the  plants  and  worked  in. 
Dropping  it  in  the  hills  before  planting  is  quite  sure 
to  cause  burning  of  some  roots,  and  in  many  soils 
leaching  of  the  plant  food. 

Broadcasting  for  crops  making  spreading  root 
growth  is  ideal  if  one  uses  enough  fertilizer,  which 
should  be  at  least  twice  as  much  as  for  side  dress¬ 
ing.  With  cabbage  and  tomatoes  best  general  yields 
result  with  fertilizer  2\->  inches  from  the  rows. 
Some  trials  with  tomatoes  showed  further  possibili¬ 
ties  where  the  fertilizer  was  put  on  all  four  sides. 
This  is  as  might  be  expected  and  comes  as  near  as 
possible  to  setting  the  table  for  the  plants  as  we 
do  for  our  own  dinner. 

* 

Can  the  local  board  of  education  hold  a  closed  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  the  taxpayers  cannot  be  present?  If,  at 
an  annual  meeting  the  taxpayers  vote  that  a  certain 
thing  be  done,  is  it  possible  for  the  local  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  change  that  vote  at  a  later  meeting  of  the 
board?  k.  l. 

LOCAL  board  of  education  can  go  into  execu¬ 
tive  session,  shutting  out  the  public,  if  they  see 
fit.  It  is  not  a  tactful  thing  to  do,  however,  as  those 
shut  out,  and  the  public  in  general  hearing  about  it, 
would  conclude  that  the  board  of  education  had 
something  to  conceal  or  to  “put  over.”  We  can 
think  of  nothing  about  the  business  of  a  school  dis¬ 
trict,  or  group  of  districts,  that  can  justly  be  hidden 
from  the  public,  that  pays  the  bills.  Sometimes  per¬ 
sons  in  an  open  meeting  get  noisy  or  want  to  talk 
too  much,  but  such  matters  can  lie  handled  by  the 
chairman — or  a  peace  officer  if  necessary.  It  is  far 
better  to  have  everything  “open  and  above  board.” 

As  to  the  power  of  the  authorities  to  upset  a  voted 
action  by  the  taxpayers,  the  answer  should  be  no, 
but  experience  shows  that  it  can  be  done,  even  in 
cases  where  a  vote  is  supposed  to  settle  something 
with  finality.  There  are  ways  of  making  an  appeal 
to  somone  who  is  above  the  law  or  immune  to  it. 


July  18,  1936 

I  have  some  government  publicity,  stating  that 
“Farmers  will  pay  local  costs  of  the  1936  conservation 
program.”  It  says  that,  beginning  July  1,  “the  county 
administrative  costs  of  the  1936  Agricultural  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program  in  the  North  Central,  East  Central  and 
Western  Regions,  will  lie  paid  to  the  county  associations 
and  that  these  associations  in  turn  will  pay  the  county 
expenses.  All  or  part  of  these  expenses  will  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  agricultural  conservation  payments  to 
farmers  in  the  county.” 

It  also  states  that:  “The  cost  of  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  in  couni  ies  in  the  Southern  and  Northern  Re¬ 
gions  under  the  Agricultural  Conservative  Program  will 
be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  for  the  program.  In 
determining  adjustment  in  rates  applicable  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  the  difference  in  the  method  of  handling 
the  county  expenses  will  be  taken  into  consideration.” 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  this  fully,  but  it 
looks  to  me  as  though  some  of  us  would  have  to  pay 
our  own  fee  for  having  the  government  lift  the  faces 
of  our  farms,  and  also  pay  our  quota  into  the  big  fund 
from  which  similar  expenses  for  other  farmers  will  be 
paid — a  sort  of  getting  us  going  and  coming.  j.  b. 

ES.  we  saw  this  statement,  and  judge  that  our 
correspondent  is  correct  in  his  coiiclpsions.  Just 
why  administrative  costs  should  lie  so  much  higher 
for  public  work  than  private  industry  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  on  grounds  that  resemble  incompetence 
and  dishonesty.  It  would  seem  reasonable  that  one 
doing  public  work  should  consider  efficiency  and 
economy  at  least  as  much  as  in  handling  his  own 
job.  Office  holders  who  feel  guilty  of  such  efficiency 
please  hold  up  their  hands. 

* 

URING  June,  New  York  received  29,357,701 
pounds  of  butter.  As  usual  Iowa,  with  8,399,- 
152  pounds,  stood  far  above  all  other  States  supply¬ 
ing  New  York.  Minnesota  came  next,  7,582,463 
pounds.  Others  shipping  over  a  million  pounds  to 
New  York  were,  in  order:  Illinois,  3,520,329;  Ne¬ 
braska,  3.172,118;  Wisconsin,  1,796,518. 

Receipts  of  cheese  were  8, 8,73, 60S  pounds.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  supplied  most  of  this,  6.525,630  pounds.  Other 
large  shipping  States  ran:  Illinois,  1,202,630;  Ohio, 
534,268;  New  York,  377.006. 

Egg  receipts  totaled  S07.221  30-dozen  cases.  Iowa 
led  with  202,872  cases;  New  York  107,623.  These 
were  the  only  States  shipping  over  60,000  cases  here. 

June  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  were  14,S46,777 
pounds.  New  York  State  led  with  3,455,292  pounds. 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Illinois,  shipped  over 
a  million  pounds  each  here.  The  only  States  send¬ 
ing  none  of  the  above  products  to  New  York  during 
June  were:  Arizona,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming. 

* 

OMMERCIAL  vegetable  growing  is  a  large  in¬ 
dustry  in  Pennsylvania,  nearly  116.000  acres 
being  devoted  to  it  annually.  In  commercial  produc¬ 
tion  figures  on  the  five  leading  crops  are:  sweet  corn, 
40.183  acres  on  30,140  farms;  tomatoes,  15,966  acres 
on  15,711  farms;  cabbage,  10,915  acres  on  15,790 
farms;  string  beans,  8,279  acres  on  11,056  farms; 
watermelons,  1,270  acres  on  1,674  farms. 

In  addition,  farm  families  raise  and  use  about 
$5,500,000  worth  of  vegetables  from  small  gordens. 
Lancaster  County  leads  in  farm  gardens,  and  York 
is  second. 

* 

ROWN  gall  is  caused  by  Bacterium  tumefaciens. 
It  is  noticeable  on  the  roots  of  peaches  and 
many  other  trees  and  shrubs  and  even  herbaceous 
plants.  Just  how  these  galls  work  is  not  known, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  their  being  a  damage  to 
trees,  cutting  down  leaf  growth,  and  sometimes  kill¬ 
ing  the  tree.  When  a  tree  in  fairly  good  ground  acts 
Lke  this  it  may  pay  to  dig  down  and  examine  the 
roots.  If  they  are  covered  with  these  warts  or  galls, 
the  trees  might  as  well  be  dug  out  and  destroyed. 

Of  course  all  nursery  trees  should  lie  examined 
for  these  galls  before  planting,  and  it  is  never  a 
good  plan  to  make  a  new  plantation  on  land  where 
crown  gall  has  been  troublesome  on  other  crops, 
such  as  brambles  and  grapes. 

Sometimes  orchard  trees  that  have  borne  well  are 
saved  by  cutting  out  the  galls  and  tissue  surround¬ 
ing  them  and  putting  on  Bordeaux  paste. 


Brevities 

“My  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise  of  the  Lord:  and 
let  all  flesh  bless  his  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever.” 

Shipments  of  Grange  peaches  are  expected  to  run 
about  9,000  cars,  5,000  being  Elberta  and  late  kinds. 

Drought  helps  the  grasshoppers,  which  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  in  parts  of  the  West.  Chinch  bugs  and  bean 
beetles  in  some  places  were  killed  out  by  last  Winter. 

Stocks  of  frozen  eggs  in  storage  now  are  about  69,- 
145,000  pounds.  These  are  eggs  that  are  broken,  packed 
in  tins  and  stored. 

Every  State  reported  more  consumption  of  gasoline 
by  motor  vehicles,  the  increase  being  6.4  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year  for  the  entire  country.  State  taxes 
on  tins  gasoline  yielded  $619, 000, (KM),  average  tax  rate 
for  the  various  States  being  3.8  cents. 
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Strikes  His  Own  Baby ! 

IN  HIS  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  at  Syracuse  on  June  IS,  Fred  II. 
Sexauer,  president,  made  direct  and  by  imputation 
in  effect,  the  following  charges  against  State  Milk 
Control : 

1. — Milk  Control  reduced  League  prices  11.8  cents  per 
cwt. 

2. — It  did  not  want  to  co-operate  with  his  association. 

3. — It  had  called  co-operative  assoications  “dead  cats” 
and  advised  their  dissolution. 

4. — Sponsored  punitive  legislation  to  embarrass  and 
harass  co-operatives. 

5. — Insisted  that  co-operatives  give  up  favorable  mar¬ 
kets  that  the  Control  Board  may  bestow  them  as  a 
gracious  gesture  upon  non-co-operative  malcontents. 

0. — Milk  Control  is  political  and  must  work  with  the 
majority  when  it  does  not  work  with  organized  groups. 

7. — The  Control  hearings  are  now  filled  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  consumers,  storekeepers  and  handlers  of 
milk — not  producers. 

8. — State  Control  must  be  responsible  to  93  per  cent 
who  are  consumers  rather  than  7  per  cent  who  are 
producers. 

9. — Politicians  protect  their  positions,  “while  vul¬ 
tures  in  the  form  of  unscrupulous  dealers,  brokers,  para¬ 
sites  and  promoters.”  feed  upon  the  casualties  of  farm¬ 
ers. 

10. — Farmers  fight  among  themselves,  while  overwhelm¬ 
ing  groups  of  dealers,  storekeepers  and  consumers  de¬ 
mand  price  reductions  that  mean  loss  and  destruction 
1o  farmers. 

In  common  with  observers  generally,  we  have  felt 
that  State  Control  has  been  exceedingly  kind  to  Mr. 
Sexauer.  We  have  no  theory  or  information  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  sudden  laceration  of  the  hands  that 
have  passed  gifts  to  him. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  now  seem,  State  Milk  Con¬ 
trol  is  Mr.  Sexauer's  baby.  When  the  Dairymen's 
League  fell  into  his  lap  it  held  united  practically 
every  dairyman  in  the  State.  Farmers  were  receiv¬ 
ing  comparatively  the  highest  milk  prices  in  the 
record  of  the  State.  After  he  went  into  the  Borden 
alliance,  prices  fell  until  milk  checks  were  lowest, 
comparatively,  in  the  State  record.  To  save  farmers 
from  utter  ruin  the  Milk  Control  Board  was  created. 

It  was  the  Borden-League  combination  that  broke 
the  united  producers’  organization  into  groups,  in¬ 
troduced  the  classified  price  plan,  and  gave  Bor¬ 
den's  the  power  to  fix  their  own  price  for  milk.  The 
records  show  that  it  was  the  dealers’  spread  and  not 
a  low  retail  price  that  caused  the  record  low  price  at 
the  farm.  In  1933  when  the  farmer  was  getting  one 
cent  a  quart  net  return,  consumers  were  paying 
from  12  to  20  cents  a  quart.  The  dealers’  spread 
had  been  doubled  since  1915,  and  the  farmers  got 
114  cents  a  quart  less.  Hence  by  creating  the  Bor¬ 
den-League  combination,  Mr.  Sexauer  and  his  official 
group  caused  the  record  drop  in  price  to  the  farmer, 
and  State  Control  goes  back  to  his  doorstep. 

Mr.  Sexauer  and  his  official  group  are  also  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  failure  of  State  Milk  Control.  They 
helped  change  the  original  bill  from  a  purpose  to 
solely  fix  an  increased  price  for  producers  to  a  law 
to  fix  prices  for  dealers.  They  slipped  a  joker  into 
the  law  that  exempts  Mr.  Sexauer  from  paying  the 
State  price  to  his  producers.  They  induced  the  Milk 
Board  to  accept  their  classified  price  plan,  and  their 
blended  price  returns.  They  paid  their  producers  as 
much  as  a  dollar  less  for  milk  than  the  law  re¬ 
quired  other  dealers  to  pay  in  the  same  community. 
They  cut  prices  in  the  city  to  get  the  customers 
away  from  the  dealers  paying  State  prices  to  pro¬ 
ducers.  There  is  sworn  testimony  to  show  that  they 
bought  milk  in  other  States  and  sold  it  to  a  Bor¬ 
den  subsidiary  88%  cents  per  cwt.  below  the  State 
price.  They  induced  the  Milk  Board  to  put  one  of 
their  former  employes  at  the  head  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  bureau  in  New  York  City,  and  to  appoint  other 
employes  and  officers  to  milk  positions  at  Albany. 
They  took  their  losses  as  milk  dealers  out  of  their 
producers’  returns,  and  got  away  with  it,  while  other 
dealers  were  required  to  assume  their  own  losses. 
These  procedures  defeated  Milk  Control.  They  would 
defeat  any  board. 

Mr.  Sexauer  made  the  State  Control  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  his  producers.  He  defeated  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  it.  Now  he  bitterly  condemns 
the  success  of  his  own  intrigues.  He  raises  his 
hands  against  his  own  creation. 


Removing  the  Shackles 

IN  A  case  that  was  given  little,  if  any,  publicity 
when  it  was  thrashed  out  in  the  courts  last  May, 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  struck  out  one  of  the  most  harmful  provisions 
in  the  present  Control  Law. 

Elite  Dairy  Products,  a  milk  dealer,  applied  for 
}*  license  to  sell  milk  in  New  York  City.  Acting 
under  Section  258-C  of  the  Control  Law,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  denied  the  application  upon  the  ground 
that  the  president  of  the  company  did  not  appear  to 
be  sufficiently  experienced  and  that  the  New  York 


City  area  was  already  adequately  served  by  other 
dealers.  On  appeal,  the  determination  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  was  unanimously  reversed  by  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division  and  a  license  was  directed  to  be  issued. 
The  court  held  that  under  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  a 
State  is  without  power  to  curtail  the  common  law 
right  to  engage  in  a  lawful  private  business.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  that  portion  of  the  statute 
was  also  void  in  that  it  gave  the  Commissioner  ab¬ 
solute  and  arbitrary  power  in  determining  an  in¬ 
dividual's  experience,  responsibility,  character,  etc., 
without  any  guide  or  standard  to  direct  or  restrain 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power. 

This  is  good,  strong  and  simple  language.  Be¬ 
sides  giving  our  law-makers  a  hint  as  to  the  future, 
it  restores  faith  in  some  of  the  good,  old  principles 
of  private  property  which  today  are  commonly  dis¬ 
missed  as  parts  of  a  discarded  ancient  ritual. 


Milk  Case  Drags 

THE  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
reversed  Justice  C’otillo  on  the  Dairy  Sealed 
case  against  the  Milk  Control  Board  as  to  jurisdic 
tion.  The  injunction,  which  restrains  Commissioner 
Ten  Eyck  and  Director  Fee  from  enforcing  the  Milk 
Control  order  fixing  the  price  of  milk  in  paper 
containers  at  one  cent  a  quart  more  than  in  glass 
bottles,  was  continued.  The  trial  and  determination 
of  the  case,  however,  the  Appellate  Division  ruled, 
must  I>e  referred  to  the  Third  Department  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Albany. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  first  action  before  Jus¬ 
tice  C’otillo  on  June  15.  it  was  revealed  that  the  Daii-y 
Sealed,  Inc.,  a  Borden’s  subsidiary,  bought  Penn¬ 
sylvania  milk  from  the  Dairymen’s  League  at  88% 
cents  per  cwt.  less  than  the  New  York  price,  and 
that  the  A  &  P  Stores  had  bought  it  at  a  discount 
from  Dairy  Sealed,  Inc.  The  injunction  was  con¬ 
tinued  so  that  the  only  difference  is  that  the  case 
will  now  be  tried  at  Albany  instead  of  in  New  York, 
on  certiorari,  provided  the  action  is  taken  at  once. 

On  the  action  for  cancellation  of  its  license,  the 
A  &  P  Stores  explained  that  it  accepted  the  rebate 
check  as  a  discount  for  cash  payments.  It  refunded 
the  $15,030.92  involved,  and  the  action  was  dismissed 
by  the  Milk  Control  authorities. 


Orange  County ,  N.  Y.  Notes 

The  Orange  County  apple  crop  will  be  not  in  excess 
of  50  per  cent  of  last  year.  The  strawberry  crop  has 
been  fairly  satisfactory  with  prices  slightly  in  excess 
of  last  year. 

Last  year  when  growers  sent  cucumbers  to  the  New 
York  market  the  trucking  charges  were  10  cents  for  a 
half  bushel  toub.  This  year  the  charge  is  12  cents, 
and  the  sale  price  is  about  the  same  as  last  season. 

The  public  market  in  Newburgh  which  is  patronized 
by  the  growers  of  Orange  and  lister  counties,  opened 
the  first  week  in  June.  The  space  charges  to  producers 
are  $1  per  week.  The  hours  are  from  3  to  8  A.  M. 
The  transactions  are  mostly  wholesale,  although  a  few 
consumers  arise  early  enough  to  be  in  attendance  and 
pick  up  small  lots  which  are  left  after  wholesalers  are 
supplied.  c.  o.  w. 


Lake  Erie  Valley  Notes 

Drought  conditions  in  this  area  are  daily  becoming 
more  serious.  The  rainfall  deficiency  for  May  was  a 
trifle  over  two  inches,  and  June  has  just  passed  with 
a  lack  of  over  two  and  a  third  inches.  The  continued 
dry  weather  is  emphasizing  the  injury  from  the  cold 
ot  the  1933-1934  Winter,  coupled  with  sub-normal  rain¬ 
fall  during  the  active  growing  seasons  since  that  time. 
Early  in  the  year  the  hay  crop  promised  well;  now 
much  of  it  is  very  short,  but  cutting  is  necessary.  Such 
rain  as  has  fallen  has  been  limited  to  very  narrow 
areas.  In  these  favored  locations  there  is  a  fair  yield. 

The  strawberry  yield  was  quite  disappointing.  The 
berries  were  small,  the  yield  light  and  harvesting  re¬ 
quired  but  a  few  days.  A  few  growers  who  had  water 
supplies  for  irrigation  that  could  be  utilized  at  rea¬ 
sonable  costs  fared  well.  One  grower  sold  his  entire 
crop  at  prices  ranging  from  $4  to  $5  per  24-quart  crate 
and  could  have  disposed  of  many  crates  more.  The  va¬ 
riety  he  is  producing  is  the  Clermont.  It  would  seem 
that  the  only  sure  way  to  get  a  crop  of  strawberries 
from  year  to  year  is  to  irrigate  them.  Of  course  this  is 
not  possible  in  the  great  number  of  cases,  but  much 
water  is  going  to  waste  that  could  be  put  to  use  at  a 
very  little  expense.  Red  raspberries  are  now  being 
harvested,  and  they,  like  the  strawberries,  are  much  be¬ 
low  normal  size. 

Currants  will  be  offered  within  a  few  days.  There 
is  much  sloughing  from  the  stems,  while  the  bushes  are 
showing  a  considerable  amount  of  die-back  of  the  canes. 
Last  year  the  demand  for  red  currants  was  very  brisk 
and  at  good  prices.  This  year  there  is  not  much  in¬ 
quiry  thus  far.  Currant  planting  has  been  considerably 
increased  in  this  valley  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
lack  of  demand  now  would  indicate  that  a  few  tons  of 
currants  will  suffice  for  most  needs.  Both  sweet  and 
sour  cherries  are  being  freely  offered. 

The  total  acreage  out  to  tomatoes  in  this  section  this 
year  is  larger  than  for  many  past  seasons.  At  this 
writing  there  are  probably  a  lesser  number  of  plants 
living.  Several  growers  have  replanted  two  or  three 
times  large  portions  of  their  acreages.  It  is  question¬ 
able  whether  these  late  planted  will  mature  their  crop, 
and  at  best  it  will  require  a  lot  of  heat  and  plenty  of 
water  to  bring  even  the  first  planted  to  maturity.  The 
growing  season  of  1936  got  off  to  a  good  start.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  May,  vegetation  was  a  week  to  10  days 
earlier  than  that  of  1935.  Since  the  middle  of  June  the 
gap  has  been  gradually  lessened,  so  that  now  all  crops 
are  later  than  a  year  ago.  c».  e.  f. 


Pennsylvania  Control  Law  Upheld 

N  A  terse  70-word  opinion  handed  down  on  June 
26,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  held  the 
Milk  Control  Law  constitutional.  This  decision  re¬ 
versed  the  holding  of  the  lower  court  last  March. 

The  Control  Board  promises  immediate  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  more  than  200  cases  against  short-paying 
dealers,  which  have  been  delayed  until  the  final  de¬ 
cision  on  the  validity  of  the  law.  These  activities 
need  not  be  confined  to  cases  where  milk  is  bought 
solely  for  Pennsylvania  consumption.  There  are  as 
many,  if  not  more,  violations  where  the  milk  is 
bought  in  Pennsylvania  at  bargain  prices  for  de¬ 
livery  outside  the  State. 


Milk  Companies'  Annual  Reports 

REPORT  of  operations  of  National  Dairy  Co.  for 
1935  disclose  net  income  of  $9,338,205,  as 
against  $6,551,930  for  1934.  an  increase  of  $2.7S6.275. 

Net  profits  of  the  Borden  Company  for  last  year 
amounted  to  $4,S42,34S,  compared  with  $4,490,044 
in  1934. 


Countrywide  Crop  Situation 

The  market  is  acting  better  than  it  did  last  year. 
Trices  have  responded  well  in  times  of  light  supply. 
Markets  do  not  slow  down  so  much  whenever  prices  ad¬ 
vance.  Consumers,  as  a  class,  are  buying  what  they 
need  without  thinking  so  long  about  the  price.  A  dol¬ 
lar  will  bring  almost  as  much  as  it  did  a  year  ago  when 
spent  for  the  goods  bought  by  average  city  families,  and 
there  are  more  dollars  circulating,  as  business,  em¬ 
ployment  and  government  spending  increase. 

The  late  June  rains  did  a  lot  of  good  to  eastern  truck 
crops.  Some  parts  of  the  Middle  West  are  still  very 
dry.  The  early  potato  belt  from  Virginia  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  improved  the  most  because  the  rainfall  came  at 
just  about  the  right  time  to  increase  the  sizes  and 
change  the  yield  from  less  than  half  a  crop  to  possibly 
average  in  many  districts.  This  news  took  the  edge 
away  from  the  potato  market  for  awhile,  but  prices, 
after  sagging  off  about  50  cents,  still  were  higher  than 
before  the  early  June  rise. 

The  best  thing  about  the  potato  situation  from  the 
northern  growers’  point  of  view  is  that  the  southern 
crop  is  being  shipped  fast  and  is  not  likely  to  overlap 
much  on  the  early  potatoes  marketed  from  the  region 
extending  from  New  Jersey  northward  to  Maine.  Prices 
ought  to  hold  up  well  in  July  unless  the  Virginia  and 
Maryland  crops  are  shipped  too  fast.  If  the  control 
is  strong  enough  to  spread  shipments  evenly  throughout 
the  month,  the  market  should  not  be  upset  for  long,  de¬ 
spite  some  competition  from  the  Middle  West  and  West, 
and  some  potatoes  from  New  Jersey's  fairly  good  crop 
the  last  part  of  July.  Western  competition  probably 
will  dwindle  after  the  middle  of  the  month  and  some  of 
the  eastern  potatoes  may  find  a  market  in  the  Middle 
West.  It  is  a  fairly  good  market  outlook,  if  shippers 
keep  their  heads  and  do  not  hurry  their  digging  too 
much. 

Most  potato  sections  have  been  starting  shipments 
rather  early,  because  of  drought  and  high  prices,  and 
there  will  be  many  northern  potatoes  in  the  market  dur¬ 
ing  August,  perhaps,  at  lower  prices.  But  the  July 
market  seems  to  depend  largely  on  the  good  control  of 
the  movement  from  Eastern  Shore  region,  which  will 
furnish  the  bulk  of  midseason  potato  supplies. 

Green  peas  have  been  doing  well  in  Maine  this  sea¬ 
son.  No  other  State  reported  a  100  per  cent  growing 
condition  for  the  cannery  pea  crop  in  mid- June.  The 
production  is  as  large  as  it  is  in  some  other  States  that 
planted  twice  as  much  land  to  the  crop  this  year.  Maine 
growers  will  be  getting  an  average  of  about  a  ton  of 
shelled  peas  to  the  acre. 

Melons  are  likely  to  be  in  better  supply  during  July 
and  August  than  they  were  in  June.  The  early  mel¬ 
ons  were  from  Florida  with  a  two-thirds  crop  and  from 
Southern  Georgia  with  a  light  production,  but  the  crop 
is  fair,  although  not  large  in  North  Georgia,  the  Caro¬ 
lina*,  Virginia  and  Texas.  The  North  has  planted  more 
land  than  usual  to  melons.  One  reason  the  South  cut 
down  melon  acreage  was  the  low  price  return  last  year. 
Another  is  that  some  districts  are  so  full  of  the  mildew 
or  “wilt  '  that  melons  no  longer  do  well.  g.  b.  f. 


Help  the  Milk  Drive 

FT  out  the  Membership  Blank  below.  Paste  or 
pin  it  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  voting 
members  of  your  household  sign  it.  Also  ask  your 
friends  and  neighbors  to  do  likewise.  The  next  law 
will  fix  the  price  of  milk ;  or  it  will  restore  the  rights 
of  dairy  farmers  to  fix  the  price  and  terms  of  the 
milk  they  produce.  Mail  the  list  to  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  335  West  30th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  MILK  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

MEMBERSHIP 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  will 
vote  this  year  only  for  Candidates  for  Senator  and 
Assemblymen,  and  Governor  who  pledge  themselves 
to  support  and  vote  for  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  as 
approved  by  the  Milk  Committee. 

Name  . 

P.  O . 

Local  Plant  . 

Dealer  . . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cattle  Marketing  Factors 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


w  orking  with  and  earing  for  livestock 
sometimes  has  the  tendency  to  make  one 
feel  that  their  particular  animals  are  all 
market  toppers.  This  self  hypnosis  re¬ 
garding  possible  market  quality  and 
grade  and  price  seems  more  frequent  with 
steers  and  lambs  than  with  hogs.  There 
is  less  price  spread  in  the  various  classes 
and  subclasses  of  hogs  than  with  other 
market  groups  because  the  average  degree 
and  quality  of  finish  is  usually  more  uni¬ 
form. 

Very  often  there  is  a  tendency  for 
feeders  and  shippers  to  base  possible  price 
returns  in  feeding  operations  on  the 
highest  prevailing  quotation  for  a  given 
market  class  and  grade.  While  for 
properly  finished  hogs  such  top  quota¬ 
tions  are  more  frequently  realized,  the 
fact  remains  that  only  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  cattle  arriving  ov.  the  termi¬ 
nal  markets  will  grade  as  choice  to  prime 
within  their  respective  weights,  age,  sub¬ 
class  and  divisions. 

Influencing  Factors 

The  amount  of  fat  which  an  animal 
carries  indicates  to  a  relative  degree  its 
so-called  finish.  In  general  the  higher 
the  finish,  the  better  the  price.  However, 
manner  of  fat  distribution  and  its  quality 
with  respect  to  firmness  and  color  are 
important  contributing  factors  within  tin* 
various  grades. 

Length  of  leg,  depth  of  body,  general 
appearance  and  shape  of  the  animal  col¬ 
lectively  constitute  the  designation  of 
conformation.  Symmetry  and  smooth, 
even  blending  of  the  parts,  shortness  of 
leg,  with  straight  top  and  bottom  line, 
with  width  and  depth  throughout  are  the 
desirable  features  relative  to  conforma¬ 
tion. 

The  smoothness,  cleanness,  symmetry 
and  blending  of  fat,  bone,  and  lean  meat, 
together  with  a  thin,  pliable,  smooth  hide 
combine  to  make  up  the  somewhat  nebu¬ 
lous  term  known  as  quality,  which  plays 
a  more  important  price-determining  role 
than  any  other  single  live  stock  market 
factor.  With  the  factors  of  finish,  con¬ 
formation  and  quality  approximately 
comparable,  steers,  wethers  and  barrows 
will  sell  somewhat  higher  than  females  of 
similar  grade.  While  a  limited  demand 
at  higher  prices  may  sometimes  prevail  in 
certain  markets  for  older,  heavier  weight 
animals,  present  market  tops  at  most  ter¬ 
minals  are  usually  for  the  lighter  or 
handy-weight  finished  carcass. 

Thrift,  health,  cleanliness,  desirable 
general  appearance,  and  uniformity  are 
all,  individually  or  collectively,  factors 
which  affect  the  bid  price  quotation. 
Uniformity  of  the  group  offering  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  more  important  consideration  than 
old-time  buyers  will  concede.  However,  a 
visit  to  any  of  the  large  terminal  stock- 
yards  will  soon  prove  the  value  of  this 
factor.  A  consignment  carrying  variation 
of  type,  size,  sex,  conformation,  finish  or 
quality  may  average  really  higher  for 
group  quality  and  finish  than  others  which 
are  outselling  them  due  to  uniformity.  In 
many  finished  steer  shipments  there  are 
often  a  few  wasp-waisted,  straight-gutted 
individuals  which  are  leggy  and  lack  the 
finish  and  quality  of  the  group  average. 
Consignors  will  be  money  ahead  never  to 
run  such  cattle  through  the  loading  chute. 
Far  from  the  good  ones  serving  as  a  foil 
and  carrying  the  “dogs”  past  the  buyer 
with  a  minimum  of  depreciation,  these 
inferior  individuals  will  so  detract  from 
the  general  group  appearance  that  bids 
on  the  bunch  will  be  materially  lowered. 
It  is  more  profitable  to  sell  the  culls 
locally  for  what  they  will  bring,  or,  if 
sufficient  numbers  are  available,  to  pen 
and  market  them  separately  on  arrival  at 
the  yards. 

Class  and  Grade 

A  market  class  of  livestock  is  the 
broadest  division  for  distinguishing  ani¬ 
mals  on  a  given  market.  It  is  primarily 
based  on  a  sex  and  age  difference  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  various  groups.  The  use  or 
purpose  for  which  an  animal  is  sold  and 
the  amount  of  finish  it  carries  determine 
its  subclass  designation.  Market  animals 
may  be  further  subdivided  within  their 
respective  subclass  according  to  some  spe¬ 
cial  use,  or  by  age  and  weight.  To  some 
extent,  age  and  weight  distinctions  are 
somewhat  comparable.  However,  there 
are  varying  weight  classifications  within 
each  age  division.  Such  weight  differ¬ 
ences  are  an  outgrowth  of  consumer  de¬ 
mand,  and  play  an  important  part  in 
market  price  obtained. 

Unquestionably  the  most  important 
consideration  within  class  is  that  of 
grade.  Quality,  conformation  and  finish 


are  the  factors  which  determine  grade 
and  selling  price.  A  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link  and  no  animal  will 
grade  higher  than  the  combined  merit  of 
the  three  factors  mentioned.  Its  con¬ 
formation  may  be  practically  perfect,  but 
if  it  does  not  carry  the  necessary  finish 
combined  with  quality  to  meet  top  grade 
specifications  and  requirements,  it  will 
sell  at  the  price  of  the  grade  in  which  its 
weakest  factor  qualifies. 

Market  Cattle 

Bloodlines,  production  and  performance 
records  have  unquestioned  merit,  value 
and  importance  in  breeding  programs 
but,  on  the  open  market  it’s  “cold  tur¬ 
key,”  and  they  sell  on  individual  merit 


for  the  purpose  intended.  It  is  the  final 
acid  test  of  real  merit  from  a  butcher 
or  meat  consideration.  Seldom  is  men¬ 
tion  or  recognition,  other  than  visible 
evidence,  accorded  the  animal  being  sold. 

Cattle  market  classes  include  steers, 
heifers,  cows,  bulls  and  stags.  The  vari¬ 
ous  subclasses  of  steers  are  composed  of 
butcher  or  slaughter  steers,  and  stockers 
and  feeders.  Those  sold  for  the  block  are 
made  up  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds 
or  over.  Weights  for  finished  yearlings 
are  light  weight,  800  pounds  or  under; 
medium-weight,  800  to  950  pounds ; 
heavy-weights,  over  950  pounds.  Older 
finished  steer  live-weights  are  under  1,- 
100;  then  up  to  1,300;  and  heavy-weights 
for  two-year-olds  and  over,  from  1,300 
up.  I  have  taken  many  a  carload  of 


these  prime  heavy  bullocks  to  the  Chicago 
market,  but  their  day  seems  done  due  to 
limited  market  demand  and  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

Feeders  are  those  steers  which  do  not 
carry  sufficient  finish  for  immediate 
slaughter,  or  are  partially  warmed  up 
cattle  sold  on  a  market  where  demand 
for  them  is  greater  from  buyers  desiring 
to  purchase  for  a  return  to  feed  lots  than 
butcher  buyers.  On  the  other  hand  if 
there  is  limited  or  light  demand  for  feed¬ 
ers,  even  if  quite  thin,  they  may  be  bid 
in  by  packers  and  slaughtered  for  the 
cheaper  fresh  meat  trade.  They  are  clas¬ 
sified  by  weight  from  below  850  pounds, 


then  up  to  1,000  pounds,  and  over  this 
for  heavy-weights. 

Stockers  are  those  cattle  which  lack 
age  and  maturity  as  well  as  finish.  They 
are  usually  purchased  with  the  idea  of 
retaining  them  for  longer  periods  of  time, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  both  grown  and 
fattened.  If  purchased  in  the  Spring, 
stockers  may  be  pastured  during  the 
Summer  and  fattened  the  following  Win¬ 
ter,  or  if  Fall  purchased,  they  may  be 
roughened  through  the  Winter,  or 
warmed  up  and  then  fattened  by  grain¬ 
ing  on  pasture.  They  may  also  be  car¬ 
ried  through  an  entire  year  on  roughage 
and  pasture  and  later  finished.  In  other 
words  they  offer  the  prospective  shippers 
a  rather  elastic  feeding  program  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  available  feeds  and  market 


prospects.  Weights  are  within  the  three 
group  distinctions  mentioned  on  the  basis 
of  under  GOO  pounds,  then  up  to  750,  and 
over  this  for  heavy-weight  stockers. 

Grade  classification  for  the  different 
weights  of  all  classes  of  steers  based  on 
the  factors  previously  discussed  are, 
prime,  fancy,  choice,  good,  medium,  com¬ 
mon,  inferior  and  cutters.  The  matter  of 
grade  distinction  is  a  rather  intricate  one, 
especially  as  it  pertains  to  feeders  and 
stockers.  Some  experiment  station  tests 
have  presented  the  conclusion  obtained 
from  feeding  results  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  cattle  selling  in  the  lower  grades 
will  sometimes  make  better  or  equally 
good  gains  as  those  selling  in  higher  clas¬ 
sifications  and  therefore  offer  more  at¬ 
tractive  feeding  possibilities.  Various 


feeders  I  have  contacted  have  obtained 
similar  results.  However,  in  the  final 
analysis  of  these  results  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  feeder  buyer  really  pur¬ 
chases  a  better  grade  of  steers  than  was 
bargained  for.  A  thin,  run-down  steer  in 
poor  condition  but  with  a  deep  body, 
strong  heart  girth,  good  middle  and  in¬ 
herent  feeding  capacity,  is  still  a  good 
Stocker  or  feeder  regardless  of  the  price 
or  grade  at  which  sold. 

A  feeder  or  stocker  steer  grade  is  really 
only  determined  as  proven  by  efficiency 
and  economy  of  gains  made  after  its  re¬ 
turn  to  the  feed  lot.  The  comparative 
grade  feeder  and  stocker  steer  tests  have 


shown  that  graded  as  sold,  a  good  cattle 
judge  and  discriminating  buyer  can  fre¬ 
quently  make  advantageous  selections  and 
purchases  to  a  later  possible  financial  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  feeding  operation.  The 
difficulty  with  the  system  is  that  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  feeder  buyer  to 
be  able  to  recognize  good  cattle  regardless 
of  how  thin  they  maye  be.  The  late  Gus 
Genereaux,  Camillas,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the 
best  cattle  feeders  I  have  ever  known, 
used  to  often  correctly  remark  that  fat 
was  a  mighty  pretty  color. 

Heifers  have  about  the  same  market 
classifications  as  steers  except  for  some¬ 
what  less  poundage  in  the  weight  divi¬ 
sions.  While  heifers  of  comparable  grade, 
age  and  weight  will  on  the  average  sell 
for  less  when  finished,  and  not  make 
quite  as  rapid  or  economical  gains,  they 
may  often  be  purchased  at  a  price  ad¬ 
vantage  which  make  them  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  possibilities  as  feeders.  Relatively 
few  feeder  heifers  are  offered  at  the  ter¬ 
minal  yards.  Everyone  now  seems  to  be 
retaining  their  heifers  for  later  breeding, 
sale  or  replacements  so  that  heifer  prices 
are  somewhat  out  of  line  with  intrinsic 
values. 

Cow  classes  include  butcher,  feeder, 
stocker,  milker  and  springer  cows  of  vari¬ 
ous  ages  and  weights.  Grades  are  from 
low  cutter  to  choice.  Low  cutters  used 
to  be  classed  as  canners;  a  very  small 
percentage  of  such  cow  beef  is  now 
canned.  A  greater  variation  and  lack  of 
uniformity  exist  with  the  cow  classes 
than  other  cattle.  In  the  East  cows  sold 
and  butchered  locally  offer  better  price 
spreads  and  more  profit  when  retailed 
over  the  counter  in  the  smaller  and  me¬ 
dium-sized  towns  and  cities  than  well- 
finished  steers  due  to  limited  local  retail 
demand.  Therefore,  many  local  buyers  in 
dairy  sections  will  only  offer  cow  prices 
for  finished  beef.  The  only  solution  is 
that  sufficient  numbers  of  steers  must  be 
finished  in  order  to  pay  to  ship  them  to 
a  good  terminal  market. 

In  all  fairness  to  local  butcher  buyers, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  local  retail  de¬ 
mand  may  prefer  quality  beef,  but  cow 
beef  is  at  least  sustaining  and  the  price 
per  pound  is  considerably  lower.  Then, 
too.  consumers  in  sections  where  cow 
beef  predominates  due  to  availability 
have  become  accustomed  to  these  leaner 
cuts,  so  that  when  real  finished  steer  beef 
is  offered,  they  make  the  objection  that  it 
is  too  fat.  It  is  difficult  for  the  local  re¬ 
tailer  to  overcome  this  objection  ;  he  may 
talk  quality  but  the  customer  sees  the 
greater  waste  and  the  higher  price  and 
buys  a  cut  from  the  cutter  cow. 

Market  Calves 

The  market  classifications  for  calves 
include  steers,  heifers,  and  brill  calves. 
These  are  mostly  butchered  for  veal ;  a 
few  are  purchased  for  feeders  and  stock¬ 
ers.  Weights  vary  from  below  200  to 
300  pounds  live  weight  and  over;  grades 
are  from  common  to  fancy.  A  high  per¬ 
centage  grade  from  medium  to  good.  Veal 
calves  are  purchased  in  New  York  State 
mostly  by  local  buyers,  then  shipped  live 
or  butchered  and  sent  to  the  larger  mar¬ 
kets. 

Quite  a  few  mature  bulls  are  received 
at  some  of  the  terminal  markets.  Top 
steers  during  late  June  were  selling 
around  $9  for  best  finished  yearlings; 
heifers  of  comparable  grade,  age  and 
finish  from  one  to  two  dollars  less  per 
cwt.  Stockers  and  feeders  from  $5.50  to 
$7.50;  cutter  cows  $4  to  $5;  good  to 
choice  calves  $10;  and  butcher  bulls  $6 
per  hundred. 


Navicular  Disease 

I  have  a  race  horse  five  years  old  that 
has  as  nice  a  looking  feet  and  legs  as  one 
ever  saw.  The  veterinarian  says  he  has 
navicular  trouble.  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  let  me  know  if  he  can  be  cured 
or  not  ?  e.  D.  0. 

New  York. 

Navicular  disease  is  very  difficult  to 
treat  successfully.  Its  location  within 
the  hoof  makes  its  treatment  hard  to  ad¬ 
minister.  The  sesamoid  sheath  becomes 
inflamed  and  the  navicular  bone  is  in¬ 
volved.  It  occurs  in  the  front  feet,  usual¬ 
ly  only  one  being  affected.  It  may  seem 
lame  at  first  and  after  exercise  the  lame¬ 
ness  disappears.  If  lame  in  both  feet 
the  gait  is  stiff.  The  front  shoe  shows 
most  wear  at  the  toe  as  a  result  of  put¬ 
ting  the  foot  down  toe  first  to  favor  the 
tender  parts.  Blister  and  rest  are  about 
the  only  treatments,  and  they  give  only 
temporary  relief.  u»  w.  duck. 


''They  waited  at  the  bar  pate,  while  ice  let  down  the  bars.”  Part  of  the  herd  owned 
by  1 .  Macy,  near  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  The  farm  and  herd  is  under  the  management  of 
John  Frew,  Even  on  Spring  pasture  they  are  ready  to  go  to  the  barn. 
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News  on  the  Milk  Drive 


Inflamed  Bladder 


The  Milk  Committee  reports  300  dairy¬ 
men  have  been  added  to  its  membership 
up  to  .July  1.  The  drive  for  new  members 
is  now  getting  under  way  in  tine  shape 
with  the  Southern  Tier  counties  leading 
the  list. 

E.  McKinney  has  enrolled  78  more 
dairymen  in  Broome  County  and  J.  J. 
Henry,  Sr.,  has  sent  in  67  new  names 
from  Chautauqua  County,  which  now 
boasts  a  total  of  383  Milk  Committee 
members. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  State,  the 
organization  headed  by  T.  D.  Phillips, 
Madison  County,  and  Eugene  W.  Traxel 
Oneida  County,  have  made  great  strides; 
84  dairy  farmers  from  Madison  County 
have  signed  up  as  members  (present  total 
293)  and  33  from  Oneida  County  (pres¬ 
ent  total  406). 

Dairy  meetings  are  scheduled  for 
Washington  and  Nassau  counties  where 
Carl  Ilansen  and  Frank  A.  Kent  are 
acting  as  County  Representatives. 

Organization  committees  have  been 
formed  in  Cattaraugus,  Tioga,  Greene 
and  Westchester.  Everyone  reports  great 
interest  and  enthusiasm  among  dairymen 
throughout  the  State,  and  a  desire  to  get 
out  and  help  in  the  Milk  Committee 
drive  for  new  members  in  preparation  for 
the  State  elections  in  November. 

The  current  list  of  County  Represen- 
taties  is  as  follows  : 


BROOME  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 

A.  Li.  I)ann,  R.  D.  2,  Harpersville 
CATTARAUGUS  -  James  Dornan,  Franklinville 
CAYUGA  -  — .  Milton  Harvey,  R.  I>.  4.  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
CHAUTAUQUA  -  J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
CHENANGO  -  August  Maltzan.  Sherburne 
DELAWARE  -  C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
DUTCHESS  -  Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Millbrook 
ERIE  -  C.  W.  Newton.  933  Gerrans  Bldg.,  Buffaol 
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A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
A.  C.  Pilger,  Box  207,  Batavia 
M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 

-  S.  A.  I’iseck,  Newport 

-  C.  R.  Rogers.  Adams 
Joshua  Tucker,  Carthage 

Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  Lowville 
T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 
E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonville 
Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempstead 
Eugene  W.  Traxel,  Ava 
Robert  L.  Bryant,  Bridgewater 
Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 
R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1,  Oswego 
William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 
H.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owego 
-  Aaron  Bell,  Accord 

WASHINGTON  -  Carl  Hansen.  Star  Rt.Cossayuna 
WESTCHESTER  -  J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Hgts. 


MADISON 

MONTGOMERY 

NASSAU 

ONEIDA 

ONONDAGA 
OSWEGO 
PUTNAM 
SUFFOLK 
TIOGA 
ULSTER 


I  have  a  horse  in  fine  flesh  that  goes 
into  spasms  of  kicking  with  his  hind  legs. 
He  does  this  in  a  peculiar  way,  as  though 
he  were  trying  to  chase  flies  off  his  belly. 
At  other  times  he  raises  his  hind  legs  way 
up  under  his  belly  and  then  kicks  back¬ 
ward.  One  veterinarian  gave  him  worm 
medicine:  another  colic  medicine  and  I 
shan  t  tell  you  how  my  neighbors  told  me 
to  treat  him.  I  happened  to  read  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tionof  the  bladder  and  I  wouldn’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  that  is  what  ails  my  horse. 

New  York.  m.  b. 

When  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is 
present,  the  symptoms  are  often  similar 
to  those  you  mention.  There  are  slight 
or  severe  colicky  pains.  The  animal 
moves  his  hind  feet  uneasily,  and  often 
kicks  at  the  abdomen,  looks  around  at 
his  flank,  and  may  even  lie  down  and  rise 
frequently.  More  characteristic  are  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  efforts  to  urinate,  result¬ 
ing  in  the  discharge  of  a  little  clear,  or 
red,  or  more  commonly  floceulent  urine, 
always  in  jets,  and  accompanied  by  signs 
of  pain,  which  persist  after  the  dis¬ 
charge,  as  shown  in  continued  straining, 
groaning  and  perhaps  in  movements  of 
the  feet  and  tail.  The  urine  contains  an 
excess  of  mucus,  with  flat  shreds  of 
epithelial  cells  and  pus  corpuscles.  Treat¬ 
ment  consists  first  in  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  whether  it  be  poisons  in  the  food 
or  as  medicine,  removal  of  blistering 
agents  from  the  skin,  or  extraction  of  a 
stone  or  gravel.  If  the  urine  has  been 
retained  and  decomposed,  it  must  be 
evacuated  through  a  clean  catheter,  and 
the  bladder  thoroughly  washed  out  with 
a  solution  of  one  dram  of  borax  in  a 
quart  of  water,  treatment  to  be  continued 
until  the  urine  no  longer  decomposes. 
The  diet  must  be  light,  such  as  bran 
mashes,  roots  or  fresh  grass,  and  the 
drink  should  be  impregnated  with  linseed 
tea,  or  a  solution  of  slippery  elm  or 
marshmallow.  Fomentations  over  the 
loins  are  often  of  great  advantage,  and 
these  may  be  followed  with  application 
of  mustard,  or  the  mustard  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen  be¬ 
low  or  between  the  thighs  from  the  anus 
downward.  Finally,  when  the  acute 
symptoms  have  subsided,  a  daily  dose  of 
one  dram  of  buehu  and  one-half  dram  of 
nux  vomica  will  serve  to  restore  lost  tone. 

B.  H.  B. 


In  Defense  of  the  Goat 


I  hope  that  all  your  readers  who  own 
really  good  and  milkable  goats  will  pro¬ 
test  at  the  letter  of  G.  M.  I’,  on  “Goats 
and  Tuberculosis.”  If  he  would  specify 
cases  and  percentages  of  infected  goats, 
or  even  how  many  people  have  goats  in 
barns  with  infected  cows,  the  goat  own¬ 
ers  would  be  the  first  to  get  busy  on  a 
clean-up  campaign. 

Our  own  veterinary  has  never  found  a 
tubercular  goat;  at  the  most  in  America, 
through  a  series  of  years,  1  x/>  per  cent 
have  been  so  condemned.  The  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  in  1920  slaugh¬ 
tered  77.270  goats  and  not  one  was  con- 
demnend  for  tuberculosis. 

Goat  owners  who  sell  milk  through 
reputable  channels  are  above  the  average 
in  intelligence  and  they  are  pioneers, 
after  all.  They  have  to  create  their  mar¬ 
ket,  put  out  their  own  advertising,  and 
lliey  soon  find  that  they  are  handling  a 
clean  animal  to  begin  with.  You  have  to 
scrub  up  the  carrots  for  her,  and  she  will 
not  eat  from  a  dirty  pan.  She  will  not 
eat  the  grass  she  has  trampled  when 
staked  out,  and  always  prefers  the  leaves 
and  high  herbs  and  weeds,  as  cleaner  food. 

Connecticut.  mrs.  p.  c.  lund. 


In  the  June  13  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Yr. 
under  the  head  of  “Goats  and  Their 
Milk,”  G.  M.  P„  New  York,  states  that 
I  am  under  a  false  impression  in  saying 
“Goats  are  immune  from  tuberculosis.” 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  this  side  of 
the  argument  as  I  do  not  know  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  case  of  tuberculosis  on  record  in 
goats  or  goats’  milk.  1  would  like  to  give 
herewith  a  few  extracts  from  various 
sources  that  might  help  to  clarify  my 


statement  under  the  article,  “A  Boost 
for  the  Goat.” 

“It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  goat 
does  not  contract  tuberculosis,  and  this, 
of  course,  is  a  guaranty  of  some  import¬ 
ance.’- — The  Medical  Times .  May,  1902; 
Modern  Medicine,  July,  1902. 

“Goat's  milk  has  the  advantage  over 
cow’s  milk  of  being  free  from  tubercle 
bacilli.’’ — Paris  Journal  of  Medicine. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  has  this  to 
say :  “The  most  noted  authorities 

of  Europe  and  America  agree  that  the 
qualities  of  goat’s  milk  lie  in  its  chemi¬ 
cal  composition ;  its  immunity  from  the 
danger  of  carrying  the  germs  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  makes  it  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all 
foods.” 

Out  of  80.590  goats  slaughtered  for 
food  purposes  during  the  five  years  from 
1928  to  1932.  inclusive,  under  Federal  in¬ 
spection.  not  a  single  animal  was  con¬ 
demned  because  of  the  presence  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  abscesses  or  tumors. 

Contrary  to  G.  M.  P.'s  statement  that 
“Physician’s  quite  properly,  have  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  a  very  valuable  food  (goat’s 
milk)”,  I  know  of  a  great  many  physi¬ 
cians  throughout  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  New  York  State,  that  are  recom¬ 
mending  goat  milk  for  warding  off  the 
various  diseases. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  an  open  invitation  to  anyone 
in  doubt  as  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
goat  buildings,  equipment  and  the  proper 
handling  of  milk  to  stop  at  my  goat  farm 
when  passing  it  on  Route  20. 

Lafayette,  N.  Y.  Kenneth  j.  coon. 


Coming  Farm  Meetings 

Sept.  6-12.— N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  18. — Flower  Show,  State  Ar¬ 
mory.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  20-26. — Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  5-10. — Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Nov.  10-14. — Poultry  Industries  Expo¬ 
sition,  Port  Authority  Bldg.,  New  York. 


INMAN  MILKER 

JaAtzh  &ZAU/L  &  Gdaciru 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  late 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  feature 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100.01 
Hinraans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Bt 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hlnman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


THOMAS  &  ARMSTRONG  DIV. 

Lamnetk  Products,  Inc. 

Cfr*l  Dublin  Ave.  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  improved  Buckeye 
Copperized  Metal  Silo. 
Made  of  special  copper- 
bearing  steel.  This  means 
better  ensilage,  less  work, 
less  upkeep,  more  farm 
profits.  Easiest  silo  to  buy, 
ship,  erect,  fill, feed  from, 
and  take  care  of.  Can  be 
erected  in  a  fewdays’time 
without  special  tools  or 
help.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 

FREE 

BOOKLET 


Thrifty  CALVES 


IT  COSTS 

LESS 


to  raise  them  the  N0PC0  XX  way 


Start  your  calves  on  skim  milk  plus 
Nopco  XX — or  use  a  good  commercial 
calf  starter  containing  Nopco  XX — and 
sell  your  whole  milk  at  a  profit. 
Nopco  XX  supplies  the  Vitamins  A  and 
D  that  whole  milk  contains  but  skim 
milk  lacks.  Calves  need  these  vitamins 
to  grow  straight,  fill  out  rapidly,  de¬ 
velop  into  profitable  milkers. 

By  raising  his  calves  the  Nopco  XX 
way  Mr.  Adam  Cornelius  of  Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  estimated  he  saved  $10  per 
calf,  and  got  healthier  calves  with 
better  rib  spread  and  sleeker  coats. 

Our  free  booklet,  “A  New  Way  to 
Raise  Thriftier  Calves,”  tells  about 
this  profitable  new  method.  Write  for 
yours  today.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
free  tape  for  estimating  the  live  weight 
of  calves  and  cows. 

NATIONAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  C0.T  INC. 

8679  ESSEX  ST.,  HARRISON, 


SWINE 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER- YORKSHIRE  Crossed 6,  8,  10.  12  weeks 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  Crossed  I  old  at— 
DUR0C-P0LAND  Crossed  ,  $5,  $5.50.  $6,  $6.50 

H  AM  PSH I  RES  )  each 

SH0ATS  -  FEEDERS  -  ALL  AGES 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  IS  lbs.  Shipped  P.  O.  Order.  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious 
waiting.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business  and  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  carry  on.  Pleasing  you  will  please  me.  Phone 
1091-M  evening,  CHAS.  DAVIS, 

Residence  Carr  Road  -  CONCORD,  MASS 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty:  Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  selected  and 
crated  to  please  you.  Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire 
and  O.  I.  C.,  Duroc  and  Berkshire  Crossed — 

6-7  weeks  old  $4.25  each  -  8-9  weeks  old  $4.75  each 
10  weeks  extras  $5.00  each 

Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 


Rugged  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  S4.50  each. 

Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old  .  .  S5.00  each 

These  are  quality  pigs,  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Very  choice  spring  pigs,  boars,  sows  and  unrelated 
pairs.  Service  boars  for  fall  breeding.  Why  not  raise 
the  best?  Costs  less  to  feed  a  good  hog  than  a  scrub. 
Guaranteed  to  please.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  prices 
on  request.  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MO. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites.  Chester- Yorkshire.  Chester- Berkshire. 
Berkshire-Duroc,  6-7  weeks  $4,  8-9  weeks  $4.50,  10 
weeks  $4.75,  12  weeks  $6.  Vaccination  extra!  Crates 
free.  Ship  C.  O.  D. .  All  good  feeders! 

CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd..  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Chester  &  Yorkshire  and  Chester  &  Berkshire 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  $4.50  each 

7  to  S  weeks  old  Chester  Whites.  $5.00  each 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


D 


REG.  CWIliP  AU  we*  FOR  SALE.  Kuasell  Fa 
UROC  w  if  I  H  t  Pfittlnsrton.  Solplo  Center,  N  .Y . 


sale  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  JLlT«»trowBnr.epda!e 

SHEEP 


For  Sale 


REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 

I-  M.  COLBERTS'  SONS.  East  Cl  at  tain.  X,  T. 


4ft  Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams  with 
ou  size,  type  and  quality.  The  best  lot  we  ever  of¬ 
fered.  VAN  VLEET  BROS'  -  Lodi,  New  York 


WOOL  WANTED  f  in  wool.  Satisfae- 

W  w  ■■  tion  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

-  B.  CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


BRIARCUFF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Outstanding-  registered  heifers  from  the 
best  families.  Beady  to  breed  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  few  choice  young  hulls  of  the 
real  Angus  type.  Write  for  prices. 

BRIARCUFF  FARMS,  Inc.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  Mil. 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED 

GU  ERN  SE Y  BULL 

18  months  of  age.  By  Caumsett  Courageous  A.  R.  and 
out  of  a  557-lb.  Class  P  A. It.  dam.  Also  bull  calf  by 
Hill  Top  Butterfat  General  out  of  an  A.R.  dam  with 
over  12,000  lbs.  of  milk.  Priced  reasonably.  Accredited 
herd,  blood-tested. 

EDEN  HILL  FARM  -  STOCKBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  on* 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAUBPLL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  X.  V. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc.. 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


JERSEYS 


Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOB  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Manager  Bethesda,  Md. 


FAR  S1IF  Registered  Jersey  bull,  twelvemonths 
i  vn  ’  ‘I  *-  old,  Sybil  breeding,  fine  type.  Price  on 
request.  REGALEN  FARM.  Howells,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE  ! 

10  High  Class  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

Accredited,  blood-tested  and  mastitis  tested,  just  in 
from  Canada,  priced  at  $140  each. 

J.  C.  REAGAN  -  TI  LLY,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES 


At  Shirl  the  Gl'and  Champion  Perehtron  Stallion  Kon- 
ni  OIUU  bellcar,  of  Kontact.  Calypso.  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Fee  $25.00.  DREYFCS.  Madrev  Farm.  Brewster.  V  Y. 


renin  wrunix  nunoto:  neavv  ararters.  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Chariton,  Iowa. 


DOGS 


DLACK  OR  BROWN  COCKERS-'  months  old. 
AS  Males,  $10.00:  females,  $5.00.  White  Male  Collie 
Pups.  10  weeks  old.  $10.00.  Sable  Male  Collies,  $7.50. 
MERRILL  MAGNANT  -  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 


Wire  Haired  Foxterrier  and  Airedale  Puppies 

A,.  K.  C.  Pedigreed.  Beautiful  Colors.  Healthv 

MIFFLIN  LAKES  KENNELS  ASHLAND,  OHIO 


Some  Very  Fine  8  Weeks  PUPS 

the  dam  is  a  purebred  English  Shepherd;  the  sire  is  a 
purebred  White  Collie.  M.  N.  ADAMS.  Livonia,  N.  Y. 


Female  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  cheaphl“  good 

G.  A.  GREENWOOD,  Bancroft  Rd..  Andover,  Mass. 


BEAGLE  hounds—  mos.  old.  Priced  reasonable.  Will 
ship  C.O.D.  JOHN  DOWNER.  Jr.,  Hubbardsville.  N.  Y 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  '>ls2"o«PoclKar,n 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS,  Nice  Ones:  Males  $10, 
Females  $5,  on  approval.  0.  H.  Riley,  Franklin,  Vt. 


COLLIES 


White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  V  V. 


IC0TTIES — 2  females.  1  male, 
>  to  sell.  OSCAR  RILEY, 


AKC  stock.  Priced 

Franklin,  Vermont 


rNGLISH  BULL  PUPS  make  real  dogs:  Males  $15. 
-  EDGEW00D  FARMS  -  TROY,  PA. 

Beautiful  Pedigreed  Puppies. 
BARLOW  FAHX,  Sog-ar  Grove,  l*a. 


GREAT  DANES 


GOATS 


PUREBRED  REG.  SAANEN  GOATS,  Buck  and  Buck 
kids  for  sale,  one  young  grade  Saanen  doe  $18.00. 
AEGERTER  BOX  155,  R1,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 


HERD  Fine  Toggenburg  Goats:  Milkers.  Reasonable, 
if  cuiek  sale.  H.  E.  ROOT,  Norfolk,  Connecticut 
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“Self-sealing"  .  . .  seal  as  they 


cool.  (No  wrenches  or  strong  arm 
methods  required.) 

Quicker  .  .  .  Only  2  pieces  ("self- 
sealing  lid  and  screwband.)  No 
rubber  rings  required. 

Less  Handling  .  .  No  burnt 

fingers  .  Caps  are  screwed  down 
FIRMLY  TIGHT  BEFORE  processing. 
No  additional  handling  or  screwing 
down  of  caps  after  processing  is 
completed — KERR  Caps  are  “Self¬ 
sealing." 

Safer  #  Sanitary  #  Sure 

Always  an  Air-Tight  Seal. 

34  Yrs.  the  Winner . . . 

KERR  Mason  Jars  and  Caps  ARE 
best ...  by  test. 


Musical  Note  tells  the  story  .  .  . 

instantly  tested  for  seal. 
Know  .  .  .  .  yes,  we  said 

KNOW  they  are  properly  seal¬ 
ed  ..  .  tap  the  KERR  lid  with  a 
spoon  (when  the  jar  is  cold); 
if  no  food  is  touch¬ 
ing  the  lid,  a  clear, 
high  ringing  note 
means  a  perfect 
seal. 

Sample 
Sent  FREE 


KERR  MASON  JAR  CO. 

470  Title  Insurance  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,  or  470  Main,  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 


"Treasure  Chest  of  Canning" - □ 

"Pressure  Cooker  Canning" - □ 

"Sample  Kerr  Mason  Cap" _ □ 


(fits  ANY  Mason  Jar) 


Name.._ - - - - - — — - 

Address. — . . . — - - - - — 


'Kerr  Jars  and  Caps  ARE  best 


unnhU  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
■YUlfHli  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
rii  lip  fessionai  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
rlLMw  Genuine, Nationally  known,  Moentone Superior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R  867.  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED  •  Professionally — 

8  Velox  Prints.  2  Beautiful  Bromide  Enlargements— 26c 
coin.  FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Cl,.,  ncwrinnrn  or.  Two  beautiful  Enlargements 

Film  DEVELOPED  25c  With  each  roll.  Quick  ser¬ 
vice.  PEERLESS  PHOTO  SHOP  -  LaCrosso,  Wise. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements.  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  25c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


4A  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 

*  V  tire  25c'.  SKRUDLAND,  8870-90  Soorgo,  Chicago 


Canning’  Tomatoes  From  My  Scrapbook 


While  tomatoes  are  most  commonly 
used  as  a  vegetable,  they,  in  reality  be¬ 
long  to  the  family  of  fruits  and  contain 
acid  which  aids  in  their  preservation, 
making  them  comparatively  easy  to  can. 

Tomatoes  that  are  uniformly  ripened 
are  most  desirable  for  canning  and  if 
canned  whole,  they  should  lie  graded.  A 
better  product  is  obtained  in  canning 
whole  tomatoes  if  tomato  juice  instead 
of  water  is  used  to  till  the  jars. 

There  are  a  few  common  mistakes  in 
canning  tomatoes  which  may  easily  be 
avoided.  First  the  most  stubborn  bac¬ 
teria  to  be  rendered  inactive  in  canning 
is  found  in  the  core  of  the  tomato  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  important  to  always 
remove  all  of  the  green  core.  Another 
error  frequently  made  is  using  tomatoes 
that  are  bruised  or  show  decayed  spots. 
Only  firm  good  tomatoes  should  ho  used. 
If,  for  any  reason,  a  tomato  is  being 
canned  that  has  small  decayed  spots, 
these  spots  must  be  well  cut  away,  being 
sure  that  none  of  the  affected  part  finds 
its  way  into  the  canning. 

Following  are  two  choice  recipes  that 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  : 

Canned  Tomatoes.  —  Select  uniform, 
firm  tomatoes  (not  over-ripe).  Scald  to¬ 
matoes  in  boiling  water  one  minute. 
Plunge  into  cold  water  one  minute.  Peel, 
core,  quarter  and  pack  in  clean  jars.  Fill 
jars  to  within  one-half  inch  of  the  top. 
add  no  water.  Add  teaspoon  salt  to  each 
quart  jar  if  desired.  Wipe  glass  sealing 
surface  clean,  put  on  lid,  then  screw  hand 
firmly  tight.  Process  in  water  hath  35 
minutes  or  in  pressure  cooker  10  minutes 
at  five  pounds,  or  in  oven  75  minutes  at 
250  degrees.  When  jars  are  cold,  gently 
tap  lids  with  a  spoon.  A  clear,  high  ring¬ 
ing  note  means  you  have  a  perfect  seal. 
Screw  bands  on  the  self-sealing  jars  may 
be  removed  after  21  hours.  Screw  bands 
are  no  longer  required  after  jar  is  sealed. 

Tomato  Juice. — Select  firm,  ripe  toma¬ 
toes.  Wash  well,  peel  and  drain.  Cut 
into  sections.  Simmer  until  softened. 
Stir  occasionally  to  prevent  burning.  Put 
through  sieve  fine  enough  to  remove  seeds. 
Bring  juice  to  boiling  and  pour  imme¬ 
diately  into  sterilized  jars.  Wipe  glass 
sealing  surface  clean,  place  lid  on  jar  and 
screw  band  firmly  tight.  Process  in  wa¬ 
ter  bath  five  minutes. 


Rhubarb  Syrup  for  Cold  Drinks.  — 
Wash  and  chop  1*4  pounds  rhubarb. 
Cover  with  one  quart  cold  water  and 
cook  until  soft.  Strain.  Add  114  cups 
sugar.  When  dissolved  add  the  juice  of 
one  lemon  and  one  orange  and  a  few 
grains  of  salt.  Bring  to  the  boiling  point. 
Keep  in  refrigerator.  Dilute  as  needed. 
We  like  this  in  combination  with  straw¬ 
berry  juice. 

Blackberry  Punch.  —  Cook  one  quart 
blackberries  with  one  cup  water  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice.  Add  one  cup  sugar, 
the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  one  orange, 
and  a  few  grain's  of  salt.  Chill.  Dilute 
with  an  equal  amount  of  water  and  serve 
with  crushed  ice. 

Pineapple  Surprise.  —  One  cup  heavy 
cream.  12  marshmallows,  l1/^  cups  canned 
pineapple,  diced  or  shredded.  Whip  the 
cream  until  stiff,  stir  in  the  marshmal¬ 
lows  cut  in  quarters,  add  the  pineapple. 
Mix  and  chill  thoroughly.  Serve  in  sher- 
hert  glasses  and  garnish  with  a  maras¬ 
chino  cherry.  If  desired  a  teaspoon  of 
the  maraschino  syrup  may  he  poured 
over  each  serving.  R.  ir.  E. 


Beet  Salad 

Wash,  cook,  peel  and  chop  six  fair¬ 
sized  beets.  In  a  basin  mix  one-fourth 
cup  sugar,  one  tablespoon  level  of  flour, 
one  tablespoon  vinegar,  pinch  of  salt,  ta¬ 
blespoon  of  butter  and  cold  water  to  make 
a  paste.  Cook,  adding  more  water  as  it 
thickens  and  when  of  proper  consistency, 
about  like  heavy  salad  dressing,  pour 
over  and  mix  with  heels.  You’ll  like  this 
better  than  buttered  beets  or  beet  pickles 
for  a  change.  L.  z. 


Jellied  Veal 

Wash  a  knuckle  of  veal  and  cut  it  into 
pieces.  Boil  it  slowly  until  the  meat 
will  slip  easily  from  the  bone.  Take  out 
of  the  liquor,  remove  all  the  bones  and 
chop  the  meat  fine.  Season  with  salt, 
pepper,  two  shallots  chopped  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible,  mace  and  thyme,  or  if  you  like, 
sage.  Put  back  into  the  liquor,  and  boil 
until  almost  dry  and  can  be  stirred  with 
difficulty.  Turn  into  a  mold  until  next 
day.  Set  on  the  table  cold,  garnish  with 
parsley  and  cut  into  slices.  The  juice  of 
a  lemon,  stirred  in  just  before  it  is  taken 
from  the  tire,  is  an  improvement,  ir.  e.  ii. 


How  Shall  We  Fix  Them  Today? 


Along  about  this  time  of  the  year  this 
question  grows  more  difficult  to  answer 
each  day.  We  must  have  the  proper  vita¬ 
mins  and  vegetables  are  an  excellent 
source.  We  have  grown  tired  of  every¬ 
thing  creamed,  buttered  or  prepared  in 
the  usual  way.  Right?  Then  perhaps 
these  are  not  listed  among  your  favorites. 
While  not  expensive,  some  of  these  dishes 
are  an  entire  meal  in  themselves.  After 
all,  it  is  skillful  combinations  and  careful 
preparation,  not  cost,  which  determine 
the  deliciousness  of  our  meals ! 

Stuffed  Beets.  —  Six  large,  uniform 
beets,  two  green  peppers,  one  cup  cooked 
rice,  salted ;  one  teaspoon  honey  for  each 
beet  and  one  tablespoon  butter.  Wash 
and  boil  beets  till  almost  tender,  rinse  in 
cold  water  and  gently  rub  off  the  skins. 
Scoop  out  center  of  beets,  leaving  outside 
shell  thick  enough  so  it  will  not  break. 
Saute  finely  chopped  peppers  in  butter. 
Mix  with  rice  and  fill  each  beet  with  the 
mixture.  Drizzle  one  teaspoon  strained 
honey  on  top  of  each  beet.  Bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven,  350  degrees,  about  20  minutes. 

Squash  Meat  Ring. — One  egg,  2i/>  cups 
cooked,  mashed  squash,  one-lialf  pound 
ground  pork,  one-half  pound  ground  beef, 
two  cups  soft  bread  crumbs,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  one  teaspoon  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  one-lialf  teaspoon  pepper.  Com¬ 
bine  bread  crumbs  with  baking  powder 
and  add  meat,  squash,  seasonings  and 
beaten  egg,  stirring  until  thoroughly 
mixed.  Pack  in  ring  mold  and  bake  one 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  Unmold  and 
fill  center  with  mashed  potato,  rice,  but¬ 
tered  peas  or  any  desired  vegetable. 

Spinach  Custard. — Two  cups  milk,  four 
eggs,  two  tablespoons  butter,  two  cups 
chopped  canned  spinach,  drained,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Scald 
milk,  melt  butter,  combine  and  add  to 
beaten  eggs.  Add  seasonings  to  spinach 
and  add  to  first  mixture.  Bake  in 
mold,  in  a  moderate  overu,  45  minutes. 


Baked  Onions.  —  Twelve  good-sized 
onions,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  paprika, 
two  teaspoons  honey  or  brown  sugar, 
toast  strips  and  parsley.  Peel  onions, 
cut  in  halves  crosswise  and  place  in  but¬ 
tered  casserole.  Add  seasoning,  no  wa¬ 
ter  .and  bake  one  and  one-lialf  hours  at 
400  degrees.  Serve  with  strips  of  hot, 
buttered  toast  to  absorb  gravy  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  parsley. 

Spanish  String  Beans.  —  Four  table¬ 
spoons  fat  or  drippings,  two  large  onions, 
two  tomatoes,  one  tablespoon  flour,  one 
chili  pepper,  one  quart  green  beans  and 
one  teaspoon  salt.  Cook  onions,  toma¬ 
toes,  chili  pepper  and  fat  together  until 
well  done  and  golden  brown.  Then  brown 
flour,  add  beans  and  juice  in  which  they 
were  canned,  heat,  salt  and  cook  about  15 
minutes. 

Peas  and  Carrots  Fondue. — Two  cups 
cooked  drained  peas  and  carrots,  2V&  cups 
diced,  stale  bread,  one  cup  grated  cheese, 
1  y>  cups  hot  milk,  two  eggs  and  one-half 
teaspoon  salt.  Butter  baking  dish  and  ar¬ 
range  bread,  cheese  and  vegetables  in  al¬ 
ternate  layers,  beginning  and  topping 
with  bread.  Beat  eggs,  add  salt  and  hot 
milk,  slowly  stirring  all  the  time.  Pour 
egg  and  milk  mixture  over  vegetables  and 
bake  in  slow  oven  for  30  minutes. 

Creole  Eggplant. — One  lage  eggplant, 
two  small  onions,  one  egg,  one  green  pep¬ 
per,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one 
cup  tomatoes,  one  cup  grated  cheese,  one 
teaspoon  bacon  grease,  one  cup  bread 
crumbs  and  salt  to  taste.  Peel  and  slice 
eggplant  and  leave  in  salt  water  one 
hour;  then  add  onions  and  cook  until 
tender;  mash.  Add  eggs,  tomatoes,  salt 
and  cheese,  then  peppers  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Mix  well  and  add  bacon  drip¬ 
pings  and  baking  powder;  cover  with 
bread  crumbs  and  bake  40  minutes  in 
moderate  oven. 

MRS.  B.  N. 


ATLAS 

JARS 


T. 


ested  for  strength 
under  strain  by  the 
scientific  Polariscope 
instrument.  Tested  for 
strength  under  heat  by 
boiling  water  at  212°  F. 
Individually  inspected. 
ATLAS  Fruit  JARS  are 
safe  and  strong  for  all 
methods  of  modern  pre¬ 
serving.  And  they  are 
made  of  clear  crystal 
glass  to  give  natural 
color  to  your  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


HAZEL- ATLAS  GLASS  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Makers  of  fruit  jars  and  fruit 
far  caps  for  more  than  40  years. 


"All  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Fruit  Jars  and  Caps" 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 


Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into*  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Clas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
Punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  tile  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Littlo  Liver  Rills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  .Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  (c)H)35,  C.M.Co. 


EDISON  NON-ACID  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Generating  Plants.  Motors.  Farm  Machinery,  etc. 

Reduce  Fence  Costs  80%  n-Mieif  Batte^m’ povv^ 

current.  30  day  trial.  Fully  guar.  Free  interesting  liter¬ 
ature.  F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  INVENTORS 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  C*et 
Your  Patent'*  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  59  1  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt.  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MUG.  CO.  .  DEEP  1UVER,  CONN. 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1754  —  Charming 

Coat  Model,  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18 

years,  36,  38  and 

40-in,  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3V4 
yds.  of  54-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  3%  yds. 
of  39-in,  lining.  Ten 
cents. 


382  —  Flattering 

Blouse.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
VA  yds.  of  39-in. 
material.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


798 — Youthful  Dress 
With  Slenderizing 
Lines.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36. 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3l/a  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  35-in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18 

years,  36,  38,  and 
40-in,  material  with 
214  yds.  of  6-in.  rib¬ 
bon  for  belt.  Ten 
cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


Picnic  Preparations 

My  family  is  enthusiastic  about  picnics, 
both  the  lunch,  prepared  at  home,  and 
the  cooked-in-tlie-open  kind.  So  I  keep 
in  the  picnic  hamper  a  set  of  small  screw- 
top  jars,  such  as  mayonnaise  and  other 
food  products  come  in  which  i  have 
labeled  “sugar,”  “butter,”  “cream,”  “pic¬ 
kles,”  “coffee,”  etc.,  to  serve  as  a  remind¬ 
er  of  the  necessary  accessories  when  a 
lunch  is  hastily  prepared.  The  result  is 
that  we  no  longer  have  the  annoying  ex¬ 
perience  of  arriving  at  the  picnic  to  find 
no  butter  for  our  buns,  or  worse  still  as 
once  happened,  to  have  a  lire  and  coffee 
pot  but  no  coffee. 

I  always  keep  picnic  supplies,  paper 
plates,  cups,  spoons  and  napkins  in  a 
dust-proof  tin  box  under  the  seat  of  the 
car  during  the  Summer  months.  If,  when 
out  driving,  we  suddenly  decide  on  a  pic¬ 
nic  we  have  only  to  stop  at  some  point 
along  the  road  and  buy  a  few  sandwiches, 
ice  cream,  grape  juice  or  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  to  please  our  fancy,  then  drive  to 
an  out-of-the-way  spot  and  enjoy  our  im¬ 
promptu  repast  in  comfort. 

A  handy  and  satisfying  way  to  boil 
wieners  on  an  out-door  picnic  is  to  use  a 
wire  corn  popper.  Put  the  wieners  in, 
fasten  the  lid  and  hold  it  over  the  coals, 
shaking  to  turn  the  wieners  as  they 
brown.  This  saves  the  hands  and  face 
from  heat  and  the  wieners  cook  evenly 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  them  falling  in 
the  fire  as  often  happens  when  sticks  or 
long-handled  forks  are  used.  The  corn 
Popper  is  also  nice  to  use  when  broiling 
bacon  or  toasting  bread.  MRS'.  E,  R.  ‘ 


Controlling  Moths  in  House  | 

Tn  regard  to  controlling  moths  in  a 
house  I  suggest  liquid  formalin  as  a  very 
effective  remedy.  The  liquid  may  be 
placed  in  small  bowls  in  a  room  which  is 
kept  tightly  closed  for  24  hours.  Great 
caution  must  be  used,  since  formalin 
fumes  are  a  deadly  poison  to  humans  as 
well.  However,  the  remedy  is  so  satisfy¬ 
ing  in  its  results  in  ridding  a  house  filled 
with  moths  that  I  have  not  failed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  others. 

We  have  had  also  very  good  results 
from  using  formalin  candles  to  clear  out 
a  house  infested  with  bedbugs.  Have  done 
this  several  times,  always  using  more 
candles  than  recommended  and  have  had 
no  further  trouble.  MRS.  s.  c.  W. 


One  can  go  years  without  seeing  a 
moth,  then  before  you  know  it  a  whole 
army  will  move  in.  What  to  do  with  the 
pesky  things  is  a  problem.  They  do  not 
like  newspapers,  sunlight,  or  cloves.  It 
is  unbelievable  that  they  can  live  where 
strong  sulphur  fumes  have  been  dispelled. 
AVe  know  that  if  newspaper  and  paint  are 
used  and  the  floors  and  ceilings  get  their 
treatment  that  the  pests  will  be  ousted. 
Then  if  only  clean,  freshly  cleaned  and 
sunned  garments  are  put  back,  there  can 
be  but  a  minimum  of  danger.  I  know 
personally  of  one  house  that  received  the 
sulphur-paper-paint  treatment,  plus  cloves 
(ground)  and  newspapers  under  the  rugs, 
and  paper  on  the  ceiling.  Not  a  single 
moth  has  been  reported  since. 

a  farmer’s  wife. 


We  had  a  recent  inquiry  from  one  of 
our  readers  on  ridding  a  house  from 
moths  and  have  received  a  number  of  re¬ 
plies.  We  now  print  a  few'  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions  : 

When  a  girl  at  home,  a  family  that 
made  fur  pieces  and  dealt  in  furs  told  me 
to  use  nothing  but  ground  black  pepper 
for  the  control  of  moths,  sprinkled  any¬ 
where  moths  might  be.  In  putting  away 
woolen  or  fur  goods  over  Summer  sprin¬ 
kle  with  pepper  and  wrap  or  put  in 
paper-lined  box.  Since  married  I've  al¬ 
ways  used  nothing  else  and  never  have 
had  a  moth.  One  can  also  sprinkle  in 
Summer  under  large  woolen  rugs.  It  is 
simple  and  very  effective. 

When  wanting  a  garment  to  use  at 
short  notice  all  one  has  to  do  is  shake  out 
pepper  and  hang  in  air  few  minutes  and 
it  is  ready  to  use'  with  no  strong  odor  of 
being  stored  away.  MRS.  B. 


Remove  all  contents  of  closet  and  brush 
and  wipe  or  wash  with  soap  and  wTater. 
When  dry  pour  kerosene  in  all  the  cracks 
of  shelves  and  under  sills.  It  will  evapo¬ 
rate  but  hr  careful  of  fire.  Then  sprin¬ 
kle  paradichlorobenzene,  or  fhat  peach- 
borer  chemical,  which  you  can  get  at  any 
drug  store  for  the  purpose.  C.  H. 


Tasty  Tips 

The  next  time  you  have  to  put  a  cake 
together  in  a  hurry,  try  spreading  apri¬ 
cots  or  any  jam  between  the  layers  and 
topping  the  cake  with  powdered  sugar  or 
jam  and  cocoanut. 

To  decorate  small  cakes,  ice  with  white 
frosting,  and  then  pour  melted  chocolate 
from  a  spoon  allowing  it  to  drip  over  the 
sides  of  the  cakes. 

Gelatin  cubes  add  distinction  to  fruit 
cups;  make  a  flavored  gelatin,  cut  in 
cubes  when  set  and  use  as  a  garnish  fruit 
cups  or  for  salads. 

A  slice  or  so  of  orange  will  improve 
almost  any  green  salad  and  some  chopped 
apple  will  add  new  delight  to  a  plain  let¬ 
tuce  and  tomato  salad. 

Add  one-fourth  cup  currant  jelly,  one- 
fourth  cup  whipped  cream  and  one-fourth 
Clip  chopped  nuts  to  mayonnaise  for  fruit 
salad  dressing.  Looks  pretty  and  tastes 
good.  B.  s. 


Strawberry  Preserves 

Use  firm  ripe  berries.  Wash  and  hull 
two  quarts  and  scald,  leaving  in  the  boil¬ 
ing  water  for  two  minutes.  Drain  and 
add  four  cups  sugar.  Boil  two  minutes 
counting  the  time  after  entire  contents 
comes  to  the  boil.  Remove  from  fire  and, 
when  bubbling  has  stopped,  add  two  more 
cups  sugar  and  boil  for  five  minutes. 
Pour  into  shallow  pans  so  there  will  be 
no  more  than  an  inch  thickness.  Let 
stand  over  night.  Pack  into  cold  jars  or 
glasses,  filling  to  the  top.  Cover  with 
paraffin  and  if  in  jars  place  rubber  and 
top  and  seal  as  usual. 

Canned  Strawberries.  —  Combine  one 
quart  of  hulled  and  washed  strawberries 
with  one  heaping  cup  of  sugar  and  boil 
for  five  minutes.  Removed  from  fire  and 
let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
beat  up  and  can.  The  berries  stay  whole 
through  the  syrup  and  are  delicious  in 
flavor.  EDNA  S.  JONES, 


•  You  prolong  the  life  of  farm 
implements  by  supplying  new 
parts  and  repairs,  but  a  wom¬ 
an’s  health,  when  broken  by 
needless  drudgery,  is  often  be¬ 
yond  repair.  Let  the  Maytag 
save  hours  of  needless  toil.  It 
changes  washday  to  wash-hour 
without  punishing  the  clothes 
or  the  woman. 

MAYTAG  GASOLINE  MULTI-MOTOR 

It  was  the  first  washer  en¬ 
gine  built,  and  is  still  the  finest. 
Designed  by  Maytag  for  the 
woman  to  operate.  It  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  Maytag  is  used 
on  more  farms  than  any  other 
washer.  Ask  the  nearest  dealer 
about  the  easy  payment  plan. 


Model  31 


Electric  May  tags  for  homes 
on  the  power  line 

F-14-36 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY  •  Manufacturers  •  Founded  1833  •  NEWTON,  IOWA 


YOU  CAN’T  GET  NEW  PARTS  FOR  A 

J&uiimmcui. 


BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE 
&  RUBBER  COMPANY 

64  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


•  Widest  sealing  surface  of 
any  jar  ring  on  the  market — 
that’s  the  Good  Luck  Jar 
Rubber.  And  made  of  new  live 
rubber  that  seals  and  stays 
sealed.  There  can  be  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  absolute  safety; 
spoiled  preserves  are  a  trag¬ 
edy.  10c  a  dozen.  3  dozen  for 
25c.  Cheapest  canning  insur¬ 
ance.  Ask  for  them  by  name. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  order  direct. 

SEND  FOR  TEXTBOOK 

1936  edition  of  our  popular  Home 
Canners’ Textbook.  Follow  ap¬ 
proved  canning  instructions.  80 
pages  of  complete,  reliable  recipes, 
new  methods,  etc.  With  free  sup¬ 
ply  of  12  dozen  canning  labels, 
gummed,  printed  with  names  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  All  for  10c. 

When  buying  new  jars,  remember 
that  Atlas  E-Z  Seal,  Atlas  Mason, 
Atlas  Good  Luck,  Atlas  Whole- 
fruit  and  Atlas  Wide  Mouth  Mason 
Jars  are  the  only  jars  which  are  all 
equipped  with  the  famous  Good 
Luck  Jar  Rubbers. 


*  Tested  and  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 


HOTEL 

ADELPHI 


WHERE  YOU  MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 
EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH -AT 
A  MOST  MOOERATE  TARIFF. 
NEAREST  EVERYTHING 


CHESTNUT  at  I3<A  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


Vacation  in 

GLACIER 
PARK 

ir~ 

f.'  Glacier  National  Park,  “Land  of  the 

g  Shining  Mountains”,  is  the  vacation 
paradise  of  thousands  every  summer, 
t-  Here  the  colorful  Montana  Rockies, 
s-  glacier-fed  lakes  of  romantic  beauty, 
l .  and  ancient  glaciers  combine  to  offer 
i;.'  an  unsurpassed  scenic  beauty. 

Take  advantage  of  the  special  low 
rates  and  personally  escorted  tours. 

f  Travel  on  the 

Air-Conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUILDER 

i  FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 

Great  Northern 

I  RAILWAY  between 

1  CHICAGO  ★  ST.  PAUL  ★  MINNEAPOLIS 
b  SPOKANE  *  SEATTLE  ★  TACOMA  ★  PORTLAND 


★  Write  Rural  New- 
Yorker  Tour  Director, 
or  see  your  local  rail¬ 
way  ticket  agent  or 
travel  bureau,  or  write 
M.  M.  Hubbert,  Gen. 
E  astern  Passenger 
Agent,  Great  Northern 
Railway,  595  Fifth 
Avenue  at  48th  Street . 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY 

For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs. 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  the 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  the 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush¬ 
ing  out  dangerous^  poisons. 

.3=0  All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expense; 
Write  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 

LANE’S  TEA,  86  North  St.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


LANE'S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FOR  70  YEARS 


CcrrnUtq  ter  r> 

"lKairUo^U.( 

Rooms  LlAtill. 

$2.00  «™Mnniii 


UP 

HOTEL 


Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 
COMFORT 


Sherman  Square 

70tk£t.  BROADWAY  71st  St. 


ADVICE  TO  ALL  HOIVIE  OWNERS 

Definite  savings.  Kitchens,  bathrooms,  plumbing  and 
heating  equipment  and  supplies.  Catalog  “R”  Free. 

SCHiLOSSMAN’S.  5-15  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
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Increasing  Butterfat 

An  impartial  investigation  pertaining 
to  the  question  of  the  possible  influence 
of  concentrate  feeds  to  increase  butterfat 
percentages  clearly  shows  that  none  of 
the  experiment  stations  have  ever  given 
the  subject  sufficient  research  work  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact  that  such  a  result  might 
not  be  capable  of  attainment  if  the  proper 
ratio  and  proportion  of  nutrients,  min¬ 
erals  and  ingredients  were  used. 

The  present  tendency  of  livestock  nu¬ 
tritional  investigational  work  is  indica¬ 
tive  that  quality  and  not  quantity  of  the 
nutrients  fed  is  the  important  determin¬ 
ing  factor  in  efficiency  and  economy  of 
production,  reproduction,  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  The  proteins  afford  an  excel¬ 
lent  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by 
quality  in  a  mixed  feed.  Proteins  are 
complex  in  chemical  formulae  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  variable  in  content.  The  in¬ 
gredients  entering  into  common  feed  mix¬ 
tures  may  contain  a  combination  of  20  or 
more  of  the  various  kinds  of  amino  acids 
entering  into  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  proteins  used  in  the  feeds. 

The  animal  body  is  incapable  of  manu¬ 
facturing  certain  needed  amino  acids 
from  sources  other  than  from  feeds  of  a 
protein  nature  and  composition.  Such 
groups  are  classified  by  nutritionists  as 
the  essential  amino  acids.  Those  which 
can  be  synthesized  within  the  body  from 
non-protein  feeds  are  designated  as  the 
non-essential  amino  acids.  Using  rats  in 
laboratory  tests,  investigators  have  es¬ 
tablished  the  now  known  necessary  re¬ 
quirements  for  certain  of  the  amino  acids, 
which  must  be  supplied  regularly  and  in 
sufficient  amounts  for  normal  growth  and 
development. 

The  protein  in  wliey,  although  very 
small  in  amount,  has  been  found  to  be 
much  more  efficient  in  producing  growth 
and  gain  in  pigs  than  that  from  other 
known  sources.  Not  only  with  the  pro¬ 
teins.  but  probably  also  equally  true  of 
the  fats  and  carbohydrates,  in  their  ratio 
to  the  chemical  elements  involved,  and 
their  ratio  and  amounts  used  in  relation 
to  each  other  afford  possible  contributing 
limiting  factors  in  determining  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  given  combination  of  feed 
ingredients  to  produce  a  specific  result,  if 
fed  in  a  prescribed  proven  manner. 

Feed  Ingredients.  —  Any  commercial 
feed  house  worthy  of  recognition  in  this 
important  industry  is  constantly  experi¬ 
menting  with  various  combinations  of 
feed  mixtures  to  ascertain  if  increasingly 
better  results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  such  new  combinations  or  feed  ingre¬ 
dients.  Having  found  from  repeated  tests 
and  experiments  certain  formula?  to  be 
especially  desirable,  it  is  only  natural 
they  wish  to  safeguard  the  use  of  such 
mixed  feed  combinations  by  using  each 
time  the  same  high  quality  in  the  various 
feed  ingredients,  and  to  keep  such  proven 
desirable  combinations  a  trade  secret. 

About  two  3rears  ago  a  commercial  feed 
manufacturer  found  after  long  years  of 
practical  research  a  combination  of  nu¬ 
trients,  minerals  and  feed  ingredients 
which  if  used  as  directed  would  raise  the 
butterfat  percentage  in  milk.  It  has  been 
sold  under  the  trade  name  “Creamatine.” 
The  ingredients  used  in  this  commercial 
feed  are :  cane  molasses,  cocoanut  oilmeal, 
palm  kernel  oilmeal,  cottonseed  meal, 
wheat  middlings,  Soy-bean  oilmeal,  pea¬ 
nut  oilmeal,  corn  gluten  feed,  brewers’ 
dried  grains,  wheat  bran,  salt,  hominy 
feed,  potassium  iodide,  charcoal  and  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  The  wheat  bran  and 
wheat  middlings  may  not  contain  ground 
screenings  in  excess  of  mill  run. 

These  ingredients  are  mixed  in  blended 
ratio  to  produce  a  20  and  24  per  cent 
feed  mixture  on  the  basis  of  crude  analy¬ 
sis.  The  crude  analysis  of  both  mixtures 
is  the  same  except  for  the  difference  in 
protein  content.  The  fat  per  cent  is  4.5 
and  the  fiber  is  10  per  cent.  The  high 
quality  of  the  proteins  present  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  there  is  only  a  loss  of 
3  per  cent  when  the  protein  ingredients 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein. 

The  amounts  or  ratios  of  each  of  the 
several  ingredients  used  is  held  to  be  the 
determining  factor  in  butterfat  content. 

Much  of  the  important  and  progressive 
work  along  practical  nutritional  lines 
has  been  made  possible  by  private  investi¬ 
gation.  Of  course  there  is  a  difficulty  and 
handicap  in  attempting  to  study  and  test 
feeding  principles  under  practical  field 
conditions.  It  involves  proper  control 
and  check  methods  and  accurate  keeping 
of  the  records,  but  it  has  been  possible  to 
obtain  accurate  records  under  practical 
control  conditions  with  205  herds  using 
“Creamatine”  with  cows  of  all  dairy 
breeds  and  ages.  An  analysis  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  record  follows. 

E.  W.  DUCK. 


Livestock  Briefs 

=====  R.  W.  Duck  = 


The  IIolstein-Friesian  Indiana  Na¬ 
tional  Sale  made  an  average  of  $251  for 
the  S9  head  sold.  Maytag  Dairy  Farms 
paid  $1,600  for  top  bull.  Wimbledon 
Farms  took  the  top  female  for  a  bid  of 
$1,000.  It  was  nice  going,  a  spirited 
sale,  with  both  buyers  and  sellers  pleased. 


At  the  recent  Nutmeg  Farm  Guern¬ 
sey  dispersal  sale,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  top 
selling  bull  was  Gayhead's  King  Lear 
192S64.  bred  by  George  M.  White.  Cox- 
saekie,  N.  Y.  13id  in  by  II.  G.  Stuart, 
Stoclibridge,  Mass.,  for  $2,900,  made  him 
top  the  Spring  Guernsey  sales  for  1936. 


At  the  Holstein  convention  in  India¬ 
napolis  it  was  voted  that  beginning  Au¬ 
gust  1.  1936,  the  fees  for  transfer  will  be 
$1.50  for  members  and  $2  for  non-mem¬ 
bers.  provided  they  are  made  within  three 
month  from  date  of  sale.  If  not  made 
within  the  specified  time  limit  the  fee 
is  to  be  increased 
50  cents  per  trans¬ 
fer. 


The  eighth  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Con¬ 
gress  sale  recently 
held  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  afforded  a 
real  opportunity  to 
acquire  excellent 
individuals  of  those 
deep-milking  red, 
roans  and  whites. 
Grand  Champion 
of  the  Congress, 
Borg's  Lulu  2nd, 
consigned  by  Borg 
F  a  r  m  s,  Delevan, 
Wis.,  was  bid  in 
for  $305,  by  C.  D. 
Brown,  Wheaton, 
Ill. 


One  of  the  great¬ 
est  sales  in  recent 
years  was  the  rec¬ 
ord  Jersey  sale  of 
Edmond  Butler, 
Orange  County,  N. 
Y..  when  38  head 
sold  for  an  aver- 
a  g  e  of  $906.57, 
with  very  uniform 
prices  prevailing. 
Top  female  went  to 
A.  E.  Hunter,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  at 
$3,950. 


The  Coventry-Florliam  sale  topped  the 
Guernsey  Spring  sale  average  when  41 
head  sold  at  Trenton,  N.  J..  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $571.10  per  head.  Mobjaek  Gem 
467649  was  top  female  at  $1,950,  pur¬ 
chased  by  C.  H.  Jackson,  Jr..  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  consigned  by  Mobjaek 

F  a  r  m.  Mathews, 
Ya..  owned  by  Mrs. 
L.  B.  Hollerith  and 
daughters.  T  o  p 
bull,  F  1  o  r  h  a  m 
Count ry  G  e  n  1 1  e- 
m  a  n  234207,  a  t 
$1,500  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Wm.  E. 
Eppler.  M  o  r  r  i  s- 
town,  N.  .T. :  con¬ 
signed  by  Florlmm 
Farm.  Madison.  N. 
J..  R.  II.  Allen, 
m  a  n  a  g  e  r  ;  Miss 
Ruth  V.  Twombly, 
owner. 


New  York  State 
heads  the  list  of 
total  n  u  m  b  c  r  of 
Ayrshires  register- 
e  d,  memberships 
and  official  testing 
during  1935.  At 
the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation.  A.  H. 
Tryon.  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  was 
unanimously  elect¬ 
ed  president. 


With  corn  at  50 
cents  per  bushel 
and  hogs  at  $10.50 
pounds  of  live  weight 
bushels  of  corn.  This 
ly  favorable  hog-corn 
some  of  the  best  lioj 
known  the  ratio  was 


A  convenient  and  practical  straw  covered 
open  shed  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Mig- 
nin,  near  Castile.  X.  F.  Guernsey  bulls  of 
Mignin  breeding  are  making  breed  his¬ 
tory  in  numerous  herds  in  the  Genesee 
Country. 


means  that  100 
pork  will  buy  21 
gives  the  unusual- 
ratio  of  21.  In 
years  previously 
only  1  to  16.  It 


The  Strathglass- 
Strathaven  sale, 
Port  Chester,  N. 
Y.,  t  o  p  p  e  d  the 
Spring  Ayrshire 
sales  when  12  bulls 
averaged  $516.66 : 
one  -  two  -  year-old 
heifer  at  $700;  eight  bred  heifers  aver¬ 
aged  per  head  $425.62 ;  24  open  heifers 
at  an  average  of  $215.21 ;  six  heifers 
averaged  $248.33 :  with  an  average  for 
the  sale  of  $332.55. 


looks  like  good  times  for  the  hog  men. 


Most  interesting  contacts  of  the  week  : 
(1)  With  Houghton  Bros.,  Cattaraugus, 
N.  Y.,  when  1  saw  their  recently  pur¬ 
chased  Belgian  stallion  at  Randolph,  N. 
Y.  They  were  trucking  him  to  farms  in 
that  vicinity  for  service.  He  is  a  real 
horse,  bought  from  C.  G.  Good,  Ogden, 


We  regret  to  report  the  death  of  Bril¬ 
liant  Lassie  86452.  This  marvelous 
Guernsey  cow  was  bred  at,  developed  and 
never  left  Rockingham  Farm,  Salem,  N. 
II.,  owned  by  1>.  G.  Tenney.  She  held 
her  breed  longevity  production  record  and 
second  place  for  all  breeds.  During  her 
lifetime  of  17  years  and  seven  months 


Some  of  the  Guernsey' s  entering  the  sale  ring  at  the  recent  Xutrneg  Farm  dispersal 
sale,  Cheshire,  Conn .  Gayheads  King  Lear  192864  topped  the  Spring  sales  for  bulls 

during  1936  at  $2,900. 


Iowa,  grandson  of  the  great  Farceur. 
Stands  18  hands  high  and  weighs  a  ton, 
with  quality,  action,  bone  and  soundness 
that  combined  make  a  real  draft  horse. 
Farmers  getting  mares  in  foal  to  him 
will  be  fortunate. 

(2)  With  E.  J.  Ileidel,  Perry,  N.  Y'., 
who  keeps  from  20  to  30  Chester  White, 
Duroc-Jersey  and  Berkshire  brood  sows. 
These  sows  are  crossed  and  their  off¬ 
spring  criss-crossed  on  purebred  boars  of 
these  breeds.  The  shoats  are  profitably 
fattened  for  market  on  garbage. 


she  produced  a  total  of  151,782.7  pounds 
of  milk  and  7.770.9  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Vitamin  E  which  exerts  a  profound 
beneficial  influence  on  reproduction  may 
now  be  obtained  in  concentrated  commer¬ 
cial  pellet  form.  Oil  of  wheat  germ  in 
daily  two-ounce  doses  on  feed  is  also  an 
excellent  source  of  vitamin  E.  Iodine 
administered  in  the  form  of  iodized  stock 
salt  or  Manamar.  a  commercial  prepara¬ 
tion,  also  exerts  a  beneficial  influence 
in  correcting  many  forms  of  breeding 
troubles. 
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Protecting  Cows  from  Flies 

Flies  torment  dairy  cows  when  they 
are  on  pasture  during  the  hot,  dry  months 
of  July  and  August  and  the  torment,  j?er- 
liaps  less  severe,  may  begin  earlier  and 
extend  well  into  the  Autumn  season.  On 
some  farms  the  fly  pests  are  so  numerous 
that  dairymen  have  to  keep  their  cows  in 
the  stable  during  the  day,  and  let  them 
graze  at  night.  Mosquitoes,  then,  may 
cause  some  annoyance.  Shrink  in  milk 
yield  naturally  results  from  these  per¬ 
sistent  attacks  of  flies  and  mosquitoes, 
and  cows  may  also  lose  flesh,  if  the  tor¬ 
ment  continues. 

Just  what  to  do  to  lessen  or  prevent 
fly  attacks  is  a  problem,  and  many  differ¬ 
ent  measures  have  been  tried  with  more 
or  less  success.  Some  owners  believe  that 
it  pays  to  keep  their  cows  sheeted  when 
on  grass,  but  the  expense  entailed  is  con¬ 
siderable,  as  sheets  are  readily  torn  off 
on  fences  and  trees  or  otherwise  damaged 
so  that  they  have  to  be  repaired.  Spray¬ 
ing  with  various  concoctions  and  combi¬ 
nations,  therefore,  has  become  the  more 
general  practice  as  a  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion.  and  the  results,  in  many  instances 
have  been  unsatisfactory.  Some  of  the 
mixtures  used  have  been  so  strong  that 
they  have  burned  the  skin  and  seriously 
injured  the  udder  and  teats.  Others  have 
“gummed  up”  the  hair  and  gathered 
dust,  etc.,  so  that  washing  and  scrub¬ 
bing  of  the  cows,  now  and  then,  has  been 
made  necessary.  Staining  of  white  coats 
also  has  been  a  common  objection  to  the 
use  of  some  sprays  and  others  have  failed 
to  have  any  lasting  effect  or  have  been 
found  ineffective.  The  expense  of  spray¬ 
ing  a  large  herd  has  also  been  excessive. 

In  view  of  these  facts  many  readers 
have  asked  us,  from  time  to  time,  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  formula  for  an  effective  fly-spray 
mixture  that  could  readily  be  made  at 
home  and  at  small  expense.  This  we 
have  been  unable  to  do,  as  the  mixtures 
for  which  formulae  have  been  published 
usually  have  been  troublesome  to  prepare 
and  the  materials  have  been  so  costly 
that  the  sprays  cost  more  than  the  pro¬ 
prietary  ones  and  were  no  more  effective. 
Now  comes  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  with  a  sample  for¬ 
mula  which  its  experts  have  found  satis¬ 
factory,  after  a  thorough  test,  and  it  can 
be  made  for  50  cents  a  gallon,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  cheap  enough  to  meet 
the  needs  and  purse  of  most  dairymen. 

The  formula  referred  to  recently  was 
recommended  by  C.  B.  Dibble,  M.S.,  en¬ 
tomology  specialist  of  the  station  men¬ 
tioned,  and  is  as  follows:  Oleum  Spirits, 
or  Mineral  Spirits,  one  gallon,  cost  about 
20  cents;  Pyrethrum  (ground  flowers), 
one-half  pound,  cost  about  30  cents.  The 
spray  is  made  by  steeping  the  pyrethrum 
in  the  spirits  for  4S  hours,  occasionally 
shaking  the  container  during  that  time, 
then  straining  it,  discarding  the  sediment 
and  using  the  clear  liquid.  This  spray 
was  used  very  freely  on  animals  for  two 
weeks  with  no  injury  to  their  hair  or 
skin.  It  kills  the  flies  and  protects  the 
animal  as  long  as  most  sprays. 

Fly  sprays,  according  to  the  expert 
mentioned,  work  in  two  ways,  by  actual¬ 
ly  killing  the  flies,  or  by  repelling  them  to 
keep  the  cattle  quiet.  Some  fly  spray 
mixtures  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
do  both  of  these  things,  while  others  act 
only  as  repellants.  The  pyrethrum  mix¬ 
ture  probably  acts  chiefly  as  a  killer  of 
flies.  It  may,  if  desired,  be  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  fish 
oil  which  has  a  disagreeable  odor.  Of 
course  such  a  spray  mixture  or,  indeed, 
any  spray  mixture,  should  not  be  applied 
just  before  milking  the  cows.  Tainting 
of  milk  always  is  liable  to  occur  where  a 
strong-smelling  spray  is  applied  near 
milking  time.  That  was  the  case  where 
kerosene  was  used  as  a  spray  and  it  also 
tended  to  burn  the  udder  and  teats.  Any 
spray  that  is  to  prove  effective  must  be 
applied  to  the  cow’s  belly,  as  well  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  as  flies  often  at¬ 
tack  the  under  side  of  the  body,  where 
they  cannot  be  switched  off.  The  addition 
of  six  ounces  of  oil  of  tar  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  spray  did  not  make  it  more  effective. 

When  buying  pyrethrum  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  old,  shop-worn  or  ex¬ 
posed  powdered  drug  may  have  little  or 
no  poisoning  qualities.  It  is  also  known 
that  some  so-called  pyrethrum  is  liberally 
adulterated  with  powdered  ox-eye  daisy 
flowers  and  consequently  is  comparatively 
weak  as  a  fly  destroyer.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  buy  pyrethrum  from  a  re¬ 
liable  dealer  and  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
freshly  ground  ;  otherwise  it  may  give  un¬ 
satisfactory  results  in  a  spray  mixture. 

For  use  on  a  small  herd  of  cows  it  may 
not  pay  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  a 
spray  mixture  at  home,  but  where  the 
herd  is  large,  and  flies  are  prevalent,  the 
home-made  spray  mixture  may  prove  the 
more  economical  for  liberal  use.  A.  s.  A. 
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Let  Your  Grange 
Insurance  Company 

PROTECT  You? 


An  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 


your  wife  and  children — all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 


Write  us  today  for  information. 


AGENTS  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 7 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  623. 

FARM  WANTED,  80  miles  Philadelphia,  good 
road  and  buildings;  level;  under  $3,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


SPEND  YOUR  vacation  early  in  beautiful  Cher¬ 
ry  Valley  at  Clifford’s  Old  Homestead,  Madi¬ 
son'  N.  Y.:  all  improvements  and  the  very  best 
meals:  boating,  fishing,  canoeing  right  on  farm; 
<;  rev  hound  buses  stop  at  our  door;  for  refer¬ 
ences  we  refer  you  to  the  editor  of  this  paper 
who  has  been  our  guest:  rates  very  reasonable; 
Gentiles  only.  A.  W.  CLIFFORD,  Prop. 


T.AWNYIEW  INN.  Rhinebeek.  N.  Y.  (Dutchess 
County);  excellent  accommodations:  home 
rooking.'  airy  rooms;  restful;  lake;  $12.50  up. 


GUESTS  ENTERTAINED,  modern  farm  home. 
FANNIE  WILLIAMS,  Lynn,  Pa. 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  in  Shenandoah  Valley  near 
mountains,  river;  modern;  $7  week.  Wood- 
stock,  Virginia. 


ATTRACTIVE  COUNTRY  home.  Saddle  River, 
limited  number  boarders:  Christian:  modern 
conveniences,  home  cooking;  commuting  dis¬ 
tance.  BERTHA  WOOD,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


MAPLEWOOD  FARM,  Bethel.  Yt..  heart  of 
Green  Mountains;  home  cooking,  trout  brook, 
tennis,  etc. ;  adults  preferred. 


WANTED — Children  to  board  on  farm,  any  age. 
ADVERTISER  2231.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  all  fresh  food, 
home  cooking.  ADVERTISER  2232,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAPLEWOOD  FARM.  Canaan.  Conn.,  It.  D.,  of¬ 
fers  rest,  coolness,  in  healthful,  beautiful 
Litchfield  hills. 


PERMANENT  MODERN  home  for  two  couples, 
$1  a  day.  WILLOW  SPRING  DAIRY,  Cana¬ 
densis,  Pa. 


AVANTED- — Elderly  couple  to  board,  country 
place.  ADVERTISER  2238,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  in  modern  farm  home. 
Finger  Lakes  region:  excellent  food.  ELM¬ 
HURST  FARM.  R.  D.  1.  Bath.  N.  Y. 


AMONG  BEAUTIFUL  hills,  large  modern  farm 
home;  elevation  2.000  feet;  large  airy  rooms; 
restful:  $12  week;  Gentiles.  ADVERTISER 
2259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  WISHES  several  weeks  board  on  farm; 

Gentiles:  $S.30;  give  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  FARM  home  in  Adirondack  foot¬ 
hills;  all  modern  conveniences;  opened  to 
boarders;  .Tews  and  Italians  preferred;  rates  rea¬ 
sonable.  BOX  400,  Croghan,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  at  MRS.  N.  B.  RATH- 
BUN’S.  AA’est  Road,  Cheshire,  Muss. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


PURE  VERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5-pound  pail 
$1.10.  2  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25.  postpaid; 
most  healthy  sweet.  FRANK  MANCHESTER, 
Middlebury,  Vermont. 

HONEY— CO  lbs.  fine  light  $5.  F.  AAT.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  AVALNUT  kernels  50c  lb.;  dry  salted 
bacon  35e  lb.,  and  country-cured  bacon  40c  lb. 
GLEN-DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


AVANTED — Jamesway  electric  incubator-hatch¬ 
ers;  state  condition  and  price.  ADVERTISER 
2154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS  75c.  produce  best  of 
workers,  very  gentle.  HARRY  CONNER, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS— Water,  milk,  etc.;  low 
prices,  reliable  results.  Dr.  Clarence  AArin- 
cliell,  921  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— 1933  De  Laval  5-unit  magnetic 
milker  combine  outfit,  used  1  Vi  years;  cost  us 
$2,700;  in  excellent  mechanical  condition; 
equipped  with  both  electric  motor  drive  and 
auxiliary  gasoline  engine  drive;  dairy  farm  no 
longer  being  operated;  write  for  details;  offers 
invited.  CANTOR'S  DAIRY,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  used  and  reconditioned  York 
one  ton  self-contained  refrigerating  unit,  with 
compressor,  motor,  V-belt  drive  and  condenser; 
also  motor  starter  and  ammonia  gauges;  one 
model  S  air  cooling  unit,  for  ceiling  suspension 
with  two  motors  1.750  RPM;  mercoid  room 
Type  thermostat,  single  pole;  one  wooden  water 
tank,  800-gallon  capacity.  NEW  DORP  DAIRY’, 
Inc,,  340  Front  St.,  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor,  late  make.  JAY 
SMITH.  Locust,  N.  J. 


so  QUILTS,  BEAUTIFUL,  $G-$25;  photos  6c; 

goose  feather  beds,  pillows.  VERA  FULTON, 
Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


AVANTED — A.  B.  Frost  pictures,  old  documents, 
books,  etc.  CORNELIUS  KUZB1K,  34  Erie 
St.,  PatersoD,  N.  J. 
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t^AlNTAlN  SUMMER 
EGG  PRODUCTION  .  •  • 

,  TO  KEEP  YOUR  PULLETs 
ON  THE  RANGE  IN 
first-class  condition 


Semi-Rolid  Buttermilk 

ONCE  EVERY  DAY  .  .  .  AND  THE 
SEMI-SOLID  AND  BRAN  RATION 
ONCE  EVERY  WEEK  THIS  SUMMER 


New  Hampshire  Egg 
Auction 

The  New  Hampshire  Egg  Auction, 
Derry,  N.  H.,  the  only  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Northern  New  England  selling 
eggs  by  the  auction  method,  started  its 
third  year  of  operation  last  month.  The 
charge  for  selling  through  the  auction, 
originally  established  at  50  cents  per 
case  and  reduced  last  year  to  45  cents, 
was  again  decreased  by  vote  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  last  month.  Starting  May  4,  1936, 
all  profits  made  during  each  four-week 
period  will  be  rebated  to  the  shippers 
monthly  in  the  form  of  a  patronage  divi¬ 
dend.  For  the  first  period  the  rebate  to 
the  poultrymen  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  amounted  to  five  cents  per  ease, 
thus  reducing  the  handling  charge  for  the 
period  of  40  cents  per  case.  Any  profits 
made  in  the  future  will  he  rebated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

This  egg  auction  vvas  started  two  years 
ago  by  the  poultrymen  of  Nevv  Hamp¬ 
shire  so  that  they  might  have  more  of  a 
hand  in  the  actual  marketing  of  their 
eggs.  Three  hundred  and  ten  poultrymen 
joined  the  egg  auction  during  its  first 
year  of  operation,  and  240  have  joined 
this  year,  making  a  total  membership  to 
date  of  550  poultrymen,  all  located  within 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  who  have  sold  their  eggs  through 
the  auction  during  its  first  two  years. 
A  total  of  21.000  cases  of  eggs  were  sold 
during  the  first  year,  and  over  35,000 
have  been  sold  this  year.  Altogether, 
,$521,960.15  Avorth  of  eggs  have  been  put 
over  the  auction  block  during  the  past 
two  years. 

The  auction  accepts  eggs  only  from 
actual  poultry  producers,  and  all  eggs  are 
guaranteed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  recent  fresh  egg  laws.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  over  800  cases  per  week  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  at  the  ttvo  auctions,  which  are 
held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings 
at  10  o'clock  daylight  saving  time. 

Between  60  and  75  buyers  usually  pur¬ 
chase  their  requirements  at  each  auction, 
either  being  on  the  floor  in  person  or  be¬ 
ing  represented  through  telephone  bids. 
All  eggs  are  sold  for  strictly  cash,  and 
payments  are  made  to  shippers  weekly. 

The  auction  is  starting  its  third  year 
of  operation  in  a  stronger  position  than 
evrer  before.  The  membership  is  gradually 
increasing,  and  practically  all  of  the 
original  shippers  are  still  active.  Addi¬ 
tional  buyers  are  patronizing  the  auc¬ 
tion  sales  Aveekly,  and  a  greater  supply  of 
eggs  is  needed  to  fill  the  growing  de¬ 
mand.  CLEVELAND  GILCREST. 


THE  hot  weather  troubles  of  the  poultry 
raiser  need  not  worry  you  this  year  if 
you  feed  both  your  layers  and  pullets  the 
Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  way.  Countless  flock 
owners  have  found  that  they  can  maintain 
egg  production  and  prevent  their  pullets 
from  suffering  a  summer  set-back  by  add¬ 
ing  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  to  their  ration 
every  day  and  feeding  the  Semi-Solid  and 
bran  "once-a-week”  conditioning  ration 


one  day  every  week.  Regardless  of  the  size 
of  your  flock  it’s  easy  to  buy  Semi-Solid 
in  just  the  right  quantity  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirement.  Drums  of  50-lbs.,  100-lbs.,  and 
200-lbs.  are  available  in  addition  to  500- 
lb.  barrels.  It’s  easy  to  learn  just  how  to  feed 
Semi-Solid,  too.  Just  ask  your  dealer  for 
free  copies  of  the  Semi-Solid  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  folders  or  write  direct  to  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Products  Company. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

THE  ONLY  IMPORTANT  COMPANY  MANUFACTURING 
BUTTERMILK  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY 


WENE<fe*«CHlCKS 

fOR  BIGGER  EGGS -BETTER  BROILERS- ROASTERS 


HATCHED  EVERY  WEEK  of  the  YEAR 


ELMER  WENE 

10  BREEDS 

FREE 

CATALOG 

IMMEDIATE 
OR  FUTURE 
DELIVERY 


My  Blood- Tested  Breeding  Flocks  have  been  carefully  bred  for  early  maturity,  vigor,  long 
life  and  heavy  egg  production  for  over  15  years.  My  Wyan-Rocks,  the  ideal  3-way  profit 
breed,  for  premium  eggs,  early  maturing  broilers  and  medium  roasters,  reach  broiler  age 
(SAs  lbs.)  19  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds. 

My  WENEcross  Barred  or  Sex-Link  Red-Bock  clucks  will  earn  for  you  Extra-Profits 
this  fall  for  the  colored  Broiler  or  Roaster  market.  Poultry  meat  prices  are  higher. 
Start  a  brood  NOW. 

My  Started  Pullets  3  to  5  weeks  old,  will  earn  Extra-Profits  for  you  this  fall  and 
winter — Supply  limited. 

BREEDS 

WENEcross  “Barred”  REDrocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  “Sex-Link”  REDrocks  R.  I.  Reds  or  N.  H.  Reds 

WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks  “White”  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Giants 

Sexed  Pullets  —  Day  Old  and  Started 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  600,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


23  Yolks  in  12  Eggs 

On  page  585,  W.  H.  II.  writes  of  an 
experience  with  double  yolk  eggs.  Sat¬ 
urday,  June  20,  we  purchased  one  dozen 
broAvn  egg  from  the  White  House  Poultry 
Farm,  Stanhope,  N.  J.  They  seemed  to 
he  the  ordinary  size  table  eggs  but  when 
they  were  served  we  received  quite  a 
surprise.  Nine  of  the  dozen  had  double 
yolks  and  one  had  three  yolks.  There 
were  23  yolks  from  that  dozen  eggs. 
Some  record,  I  think  !  ellis  H.  SCOTT. 

NeAV  Jersey. 


Suckering  Corn 

On  page  576  I  noticed  an  article  on 
suckering  corn  by  W.  Ralph  Singleton. 
I  must  say  that  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Singleton  on  the  above  subject.  I  have 
been  farming  and  gardening  for  50-odd 
years  and  have  tried  both  ways  (leaving 
the  suckers  on  and  removing  them)  and 
always  had  far  better  results  from  remov¬ 
ing  the  suckers. 

I  should  think  that  common  sense 
should  teach  or  prove  to  one  that  the 
shoots  or  suckers  left  around  the  stalk 
will  take  away  the  growing  and  produc¬ 
ing  strength  from  the  main  stalk.  I  have 
found  by  leaving  on  the  suckers,  they 
make  a  little  more  corn  fodder  but  no 
grain,  as  these  only  shoot  and  silk  and 
have  a  bunchy  tassel.  On  good  land,  corn 
will  always  produce  a  good  many  suckers, 
and  I  make  it  a  rule  to  pull  them  off  as 
fast  as  they  come  forth.  Of  course,  if 
they  are  alloAved  to  get  tA\To  or  three  feet 
high  before  pulling  them  off,  this  would 
no  doubt  injure  the  main  stalk,  but  if 
done  Avhen  quite  young,  will  be  a  great 
benefit  toAvard  producing  a  larger  yield. 
This  has  been  my  experience.  I  Avould 
like  to  hear  what  others  may  have  to  say 
on  this  subject.  w.  h.  h. 

Virginia. 


“Mummib,  if  I  Avere  a  magician  I 
should  turn  everything  into  chocolates.” 
“But  you  could  not  eat  so  many  choco¬ 
lates.”  “I  could.  I  should  turn  myself 
into  an  elephant.” — Lustige  Blaetter. 


SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

Day  Old  and  Started 

Get  high-quality  Sno-Hill  Chicks —  . 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  N. 

H.  Reds,  Red  Rock  Nock 
Cross  for  Broilers.  Largest 
State  Blood-Tested  Hatchery 
in  Maryland.  Don’t  miss  it. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and 
price  list.  Two  hatches  each 
week  year  around. 

1G4  AVashlngtou  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•  SlHUSnUUI'  IHUUIIL* 


HATCH  ERIES 


BABCOCK’S  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns— R.  I.  Reds— N.  H.  Reds— 
Barred  Cross 

FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS  100%  Pullcrun,  clean 

Beginning  August  Uth  .T’.SJgS'"”.” 

teed.  Fall  hatched  birds  have  less  disease,  lay 
50-60%  in  summer  and  fall,  large  eggs  when 
eggs  are  high.  Broilers  bring  more.  AW rite 
for  circular.  “Raising  Fall  Chicks  for  Profit.” 

•Babcock’s  Hatchery,  539-R,  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

otters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth.  Low  Mortality 

AVe  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees, 
ry  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don't 
aste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
ock.  100%  State-tested— accredited  for  pullorum  dis- 
sse.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 


WYANDOTTES  K  £i„ 


tested. 

W.  R. 


months 
strain,  blood- 

$1.00  each,  or  $90.00  per  hundred 
SCRIBNER  -  CANNONDALE,  CONN. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  PULLETS.  March  Hatch, 
$1.25  each.  CARL  DORN,  CASTLETON,  N.  Y. 


AAAA  HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  WEEKLY— Our  Baby 
vUVv  Turkeys  are  noted  for  size,  plumpness,  vigor 
and  livability.  Have  proven  themselves  profit  producers. 
Prices  reasonable.  AVe  guarantee  safe  ami  prompt  de¬ 
livery  postpaid.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Turkey  Poults 

•  paid; 

FAIRVTEAV  HATCHERY 


Narragansetts  and  Bronze, 
aee  supreme  quality,  hateh- 
'  right.  $35  per  100  post 
also  started  poults. 

Theresa,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— World’s  great- 
HlUlHn  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Fawn  or  White  Indian  Runner  Ducklings 

two  dependable  strains  of  persistent  layers.  12— $2.65; 
25— $5.35;  50—  $10.00;  100-$19.OO,  POST  PAID. 

FAIRY  IE  W  HATCHERY  -  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


WH.  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCELING8.  (S— 15.  $15—100. 
HEADOWBKOOK  POULTRY  PARK,  Box  K,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PULLETS 


Earty  April  Hatched,  large 
type  English  white  Leg¬ 
horns,  90c;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds.  Buff  Orpingtons,  month  old.  not  sexed, 

20c.  FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  .  Theresa,  New  York 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “The  Rural 
New-Yorker” — on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

nrWM  A  cMDCDincrn  Every  egg  hatched  in  our  plant  comes  from  a  breeder 
J  IjllllrL  aUrfcK  Vlot.L»  that  has  been  selected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  BLOOD  SAMPLE  Tested  for  BWD  by  the  Tube  Agglutina¬ 
tion  test  in  the  State  Laboratory  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  That’s  why  our  CHICK 
sales  increased  SO %  last  season. 

JULY  PRICES ■  Shipments  every  Monday.  Order  NOW.  100 

White  Leghorn*  “Big  Type.”  “Bred  to  pound  out  Egg*”  .  $9.25 

Barred  Pock*  &  White  Rocks  “True  to  Type  . .  9./5 

White  Wyandottes R.  I.  Reds  “None  Better  ••••••  . 

NEW  HAMPSH  I  RES  “Penna  Supervised”  . . 

ROCK-RED  CROSS.  “Broiler  Cross  all  Barred  Color’ . 

Heavy  Assorted  “no  Leghorns”  . . . •  ••  • . 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Pullets  “95%  accurate”  . .  12.95 

RED-ROCK-SEX-LINK  Cockerels  “95%  accurate’  .  9.95 

Send  Only  2o  per  Chick;  Balance  C.  O.  D. ;  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Add  %o  per  chick  extra  on  orders  less  than  100. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

BOX  R  —  LEWISTOWN,  PENNA. 

“Largest  State-Supervised  Hatchery  in  Pennsylvania.’ 


HILLP0T<M#“CHICKS 


100 

1000 

$9.25 

$90.00 

9.75 

95.00 

9.75 

95.00 

9.75 

95.00 

9.75 

95.00 

7.50 

75.00 

12.95 

127.50 

9.95 

97.50 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
3  WEEK  OLD  CHICKS 


R.  f.  REDS 
NEW  HAMPSH  IRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


White  Leghorn  Pullets— 4,  6,  6,  12  Weeks  Old 

All  from  Blood-Tested  Slock.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Write  Today  for  Chick  Book. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  1  Milford  Road  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


SMITH'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOO  0 -TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  (00%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.00 

BARRED  and  WHITE  R0X,  R.  I.  REDS .  6.75 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  .  7-50 

HEAVY  MIXED  . 

Write  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  BOXR, 


100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$30.00 

$60.00 

6.75 

33.75 

67.50 

7.50 

37.50 

75.00 

6.00 

30.00 

60.00 

ELECTRICALLY 

HATCHED 


Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 

—  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD) 
June  1,  8.  15.  22,  29  —  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  II 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCI 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES . 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK 
100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

STR1CKLER  POULTRY  FARMS, 


Electric  hatched. 


10%  books  order. 
BOX  R. 


Per— 

-  50 

100 

500 

1000 

each) 

. .$4.00 

$7.50 

$36.00 

$70.00 

8.00 

38.00 

75.00 

8.50 

41.00 

80.00 

..  5.00 

9.50 

46.00 

90.00 

Can 

ship  C 

O.D 

Catalog  free. 

SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


FyxMiAC^HSAC^aSk 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


'■Prices  Cask  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Ea^ge  English  S.  C  W.  Leghorns.  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.90 
Bar.  Box  &  R.  I.  Reds .  7  ™  35.00  £0.00 

ers  on  free  range.  Blood-Tested  by  Antigen  method, 
carefully  culled  under  my  personal  supervision.  Elec. 
Hatched.  100%  live  arrival  PP.  Order  now  Catalog  free. 

THE  McAlister v i lle  hatchery. 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  R,  MeAHsterville,  P&. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  *-j 
£•  l>y  tHe  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  of  one  of  tl\e  six  New  England  States,  with'; 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
: V-_  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

TTy’-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

(well  brf.d/^wfll  breeders* 


CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  In  Electno  Incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  193®  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 

LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  M0  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

BaT"dReodsWh!t0.  loo  too 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . x6,'00^, 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED 

r°BrRLEEDy  SUmmer  a“<12I5Iar50St  VoO^SOO  ^.OoV 
White  Leghorns  . $2.00  $3.75  $6.90  $34.00  $67.00 

Partridge  Rocks  .  1  2.00  4.00  7.50  36-00  70.00 

S.  C.  Reds  &  W.  Wyan.  J 
N.  H.  Reds . 

Col.  Wyandottes..  ■....  2.25  4.50  8.50  40.00  . 

Buff  Orpingtons.. 

Assorted  Heavy  .  1.75  3.25  6.50  32.50  65.00 

Asst.  Heavy  &  Light....  1.60  3.15  6.30  31.50  63.00 
All  B.W.D.  tested  flocks.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  78,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

CASH  OR 
C.  O.  I> 

Large  English  Type  ,  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ’..... . $6.50 

Barred  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . 7.00 

New  Hampshires  .  7.50 

H.  Mix  .  6.00 

Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 

rUIPVS  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
LnlLlVj  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6.00  $30.00  $60 

VV.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks _  6.50  32.50  65 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8  00  40.00  80 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid, 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

Dr.  ROMIG’S  XffS,  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks.  Wh.  Rocks  &  AVh.  Wyand . $7.00-100 

New  Hampshires  . $7.50-100 

White  Giants  . $9.00-100 

Wh.  Min.  or  H.  Mix . $6.50-100 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiEiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiiiit 

Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 
THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiniin 


Order 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


K 

El 

Q  BROILER 
11  CHICKS 

IIVE-THRIVE-GROW 

Barred  Roclcs,  White  Rocks , 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week.  A11  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


SUNNYBROOK 

Day  Old  and  Started  Chicks 

You  can  buy  SUNNYBROOK  Chicks  any  month  of  the 
year.  We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler  raisers. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Barred  Cross-Breeds  and  90% 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  8c  and  up. 

SUNNYBROOK  Chicks. have  been  sold  and  guaranteed 
for  sixteen  years.  Of  Pullorum  clean  flocks.  Large 
hatching  capacity.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  -  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


BR00KSIDE  CHICKS  Parted™ 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  sliipped  express  collect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or;  C.O.D.  100%_live  de%  Order  NOW. 

English  Strain  White 

Leghorns  .  8c 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns. .  7 'Ac 

Barred  Rocks .  8%c 

R.  I.  Reds . . 

Rockhorns  (Crossbred) 

Mixed  and  Assorted .  7c 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Day 

7  Days 

14  Days 

Old 

Old 

Old 

8c 

10c 

12c 

7%0 

9%o 

•  1  %o 

8%c 

I0%c 

■  2%c 

9c 

lie 

,  . 

8%C 

lO'Ao 

I2%C 

7c 

9c 

lie 

HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Pullelc-4  wlcs.  old,  $*0—100.  $16 
—50  express  shipment,  in  special  boxes.  100%  live  del. 

The  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa, 


STORKS,  CONN, 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State  College. 
Report  for  week  ending  June  25: 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES —  Eggs  Points 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 1723  1838 

Steelman  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 1791  1821 

WHITE;  ROCKS— 

E.  J.  and  G.  C.  Morgan,  Conn . 172G  1739 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 1CG7  1C32 

BARRED  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 1797  1833 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 1031  3763 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal . 1S05  1752 

R.  I.  REDS— 

South  Bend  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.... 1903  2021 

E.  B.  Parmonter,  Mass . 18S6  1975 

George  B.  Treadwell.  Mass . 1801  1907 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 1830  1859 

Ralph  W.  Anderson.  Mass . 1746  1828 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  A.  Pearce.  N.  J . 1884  1953 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal . 1805  1  903 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 1844  1900 

Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  Y . 1823  1  890 

Wm.  L.  Melirmann  .Tr..  N.  Y . 1821  18S1 

WEEKLY  SUMMARY — 

Total  lor  week  . .6051  _0348 

Total  to  date  . A54574  15SS0,> 

Best  pens  for  week.  Nos  49  and  75..  64  69 

Best  pen  to  date,  No.  24 . 1903  2021 

PER  CENT  PRODUCTION—  f.(j 

10  Aneonas  .  f.- -2 

10  Australorps  .  ‘ 

20  White  Wyandottes  .  48.6 

70  New  nampshires  .  *£>•* 

70  AA’hite  Rocks  . 

130  Barred  Rocks  . £S.( 

320  White  Leghorns  .  “>.o 

370  R.  I.  Reds  . 

1000  average  all  varieties  .  <— - 

FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  June  29: 
HIGH  PENS  FOR  WEEK —  Points  Eggs 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace.  B.  P.  R .  64  62 

Kwality  Farm,  W.  L .  60  57 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  B.  P.  R .  59  57 

Ormsby  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L .  58  56 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  W.  L..  57  54 

Lamar  W.  Sexton,  N.  II .  55  53 

George  A.  Pearce,  W.  I. .  55  53 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Farm.  B.  P.  R .  55  52 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  A.  Pearce  . 2134  -lo0 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm  . 2065  1957 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1867  lSOo 

Benjamin  Brower  . 1840  lS.t7 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 1832  1803 

W.  Whiting  . 1810  ISIS 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  . 1796  1773 

R.  I.  REDS— 

Moss  Farm  . 2124  1980 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  . 1761  1720 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1757  1723 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  . 1807  176S 

B.  P.  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 1903  201S 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Farm  . 1931  1914 

W.  P.  ROCKS— 

Faith  Farm  . . . 1S45  1815 

Faith  Farm  . 1610  1689 

CROSS— 

Hall  Bros . 1888  1794 

HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Report  for  week  ending  June  29: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS —  Eggs  Points 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 2250  2397 

Seliwegler’s  Ilatehery,  N.  Y . 2224  2310 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 2176  2303 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm.  Mich . 2136  2225 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y . 2090  2189 

Creighton  Bros.,  Ind . 2126  2178 

11.  O.  Bovce  Poultry  Farm,  Del . 2073  2128 

Maynard  L.  Smith,  N.  Y . 2121  2104 

Cednrlmrst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 2066  2081 

Kaudcr’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  N.  Y’.1970  2049 

W.  P.  ROCKS— 

Dmnka  Bros.,  N.  Y . 2016  2116 

P.  S  Davis,  N.  H . 2015  2044 

Dumka  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 1864  1963 

B.  P.  ROCKS— 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal. 2275  2267 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc.,  Mass . 2184  2245 

Whimsy  Farm,  A’t . 2041  2109 

Arthur  J.  Day,  N.  Y . 2071  2069 

WEEKLY  SUMMARY— 

Total  for  week  . 2901  3096 

Total  to  date  . 119766  122584 

High  pen  for  week  . 60  65 

High  pen  to  date  . 2250  2397 

Average  pen  total  to  date  . 1842  18S5 

STAFFORD,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Yr.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Report  for  week  ending  June  29: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS—  Eggs  Points 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal. 2184  2296 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  N.  Y.2196  22S0 

,T.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 2140  2266 

Carev  Farms,  Ohio  . .2106  2229 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 2205  2192 

AV.  A.  Seidel,  Texas  . 2031  2104 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y . 2014  2102 

Seliwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y . 199S  2091 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y’ . 1940  2065 

Bodine's  redigreed  Leghorns,  N.  Y.  .1977  2053 

R.  I.  REDS— 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass . 2045  2218 

Ilomer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y . 2077  2139 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 2043  2130 

Ben  McKtine,  N.  Y . 1859  198S 

NEAV  HAMPSHIRES— 

Walter  A.  Stacy,  N.  H . 2122  2181 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 1909  2029 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  H . 1843  1943 

AVEEKLY  SUMMARY— 

Total  for  week  . . 3004  3195 

Total  to  date  . 120506  124497 

High  pen  for  week  .  59  63 

High  pen  to  date  . ..2184  2290 

Average  pen  total  to  date  . .....1772  1830 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Carried  on  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  June  29: 
10  HIGH  PENS—  Points  Eggs 

Gftre.v  Farms,  Ohio,  AV.  L .  65  60 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa.,  AA’.  L .  64  59 

Jos.  II.  Suppan,  Pa.,  AV.  L .  63  58 

A’auglm’s  Hatchery,  Ohio,  AV.  L. . . .  63  58 

Bryan  J.  Snell,  l’a.,- AA’.  L .  63  59 

AA’elty  Bros.,  AAr.  Ara.,  AA’.  L .  62  58 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Ala.,  AV.  L.  61  58 

Stauffer’s  Leghorn  Farm,  I’a.,  AV.  L.  60  56 

D.  J.  A’ickery,  Pa.,  AV.  L .  60  56 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa.,  AAr.  L .  60  56 

HIGH  PENS  EACH  BREED— 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio .  05  60 

E.  B.  rarmenter,  Mass.,  U.  I.  R....  59  55 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm,  Mo.,  A\r.  M. .  55  52 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II.,  N.  II .  55  57 

Clyde  Brenner.  Pa.,  B.  P.  R .  50  49 

A.  II.  AVard,  Iowa,  AV.  P.  It .  42  41 

AVm.  Lehman,  Pa..  B.  L .  38  35 

Eriksen’s  Ancona  Yards,  N.  Y.,  Anc.  37  38 

Colonial  Poultry  Farms,  Mo.,  AV.  AV.  32  32 

PRODUCTION— 

Last  week  . 4117  3S32 

This  week  . .......3997  3710 

Net  change  . — 120  — 122 


Brown 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  G.  M.  Luff,  man¬ 
ager.  Egg  prices  July  2: 

725  eases  sold. 

Fancy  extras  . 

Fancy  medium  . 

Grade  A  extra  . 

Grade  A  medium  . . . 

Pullets  . 

I’eewees  .  25  <7?  28 

Ducks  .  21  @22% 


AVhite 
30%  @32% 

29  @30%  _ 

30%  32%  28%  @30% 

28%  @33  28  @29% 

26  @28  26%  @27 

25  @25% 


FLEMINGTON,  N,  J. 

Phone  Flomington  175.  Egg  prices  July  3: 

S34  cases  sold.  AA'hite  Brown 

Fancy  extra  .  31%  @32%  .... 

Fancy  medium  .  27%  @30%  . .  '  ’ 

Grade  A  extra  .  29  @31  28%@29% 

tirade  A  medium  .  2G%@29%  2o  ~  <d'2TtZ 

Pullets  .  25  @20%  22%  @03 

Peewees  .  20%  @22  16%@20% 


Ducks  .  22%  @25% 

Turkeys  .  46 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J, 

Egg  Auction  Market:  phone  niglitstowu  484* 
T.  S.  Fie,.,  manager.  Egg  prices  July  2: 


196  rases  sold. 

Fancy  extra  . 

Fancy  medium  . 

Grade  A  extra 
G 
I 

Medium  tints  .  27 

Pullets  .  23 

Peewees  .  20 


AA’hite 
30%  @33% 
27%  @30% 


Brown 


Grade  A  extra  .  29  @32%  28%@30 

Grade  A  medium  .  27  @32%  25  “@2G% 

Extra  tints  .  27  72 


WEST  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

„„?\ortl1  Jors°y  eS8  Auction;  phone  Sherwood  2- 
8641.  Egg  prices  July  3: 

120  eases  sold.  *  AVhite  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  35  @3714 

Fancy  medium  .  31%  @32%  . 

Grade  A  large  .  34%@36%  3”' '@33% 

Grade  A  medium  .  28  @32% 

Large  creams  .  34%  @35% 

Medium  creams  .  31  " 

Pullets  .  2S% 

Peewees  .  20% @22%  ”i% 

Ducks  .  27% 


MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Mount  Holly  Poultry  Auction. 
June  30: 

145  eases  sold.  AA'hite 

Grade  A  extra  .  31%  @34 

Grade  A  medium  .  25%@31 

Producer  extras  .  30% @31 

Producers  mediums  ...  26% @30 

Poultry— 150  crates  sold. 

Fowl,  heavy  . 

Leghorns  . . . 

Broilers  . ....', 

Turkeys  . . 

Ducks  . 


Egg  prices 

Brown 
31%  @33% 
27  @30% 


■ .  19  @25% 

.  16%  @20% 

.  17  @27  * 

.  2114  @22% 

.  12%  @15 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.;  phone 
Dovlestown  1028:  E.  Newlin  Brown,  manager- 
Egg  prices  July  2: 

520  cases  ‘sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  30%@33% 

Fancy  medium  .  27%  @29%  .... 

Extra  large  .  30  @32  29%@32 

Extra  medium  .  25%  @29%  26%  @27% 

Standard  large  .  29  @30%  ..  .  ..." 

Standard  medium  .  26%  @28% 

Pullets  . .  22% @27  *  23% @25*" 

Peewees  .  14  @23  ..." 

BUTLER,  PA. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg  Auction:  phone  Butler  4- 
51'>0A^r’  Wesor'  manager.  Egg  prices  July  3: 

3_6  cases  sold.  AA’hite  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  27  @28%  27 

Fancy  medium  .  22%  @26  23 

Extra  large  .  27  @  28U.  27  @27% 

Extra  medium  .  22% @25%  24  @24% 

Standard  large  .......  27  . . . . 

Producers  large  .  24  @20%  25*' 

Pullets  .  18%  @19  . 

Peewees  .  15 

Checks  .  1G%@17%  !!!!  !*.!! 

WORCESTER,  PA. 

Tri-County  Producers’  Co-op.  Assn:  phone  Cen¬ 
ter  Point  120:  Elmo  Underkoffler,  manager.  Egg 
prices  July  2: 

Fancy  large  .  28%@32  29%@32 

Fancy  medium  .  26  ‘@28  25% 

Extra  large  .  28% @33%  29  *@31 

Extra  medium  .  26%@28%  25  @26% 

Standard  large  .  27%@29  "  . 7 

Standard  medium  .  25%@27  .... 

Producers  large  .  28  *  @29 

Producers  medium  ....  26%  ....  .... 

Pullets  .  21%  @24%  20  @24% 

Peewees  .  14%  @18%  17  @18% 


HARLEYSVILLE,  CONN. 

TIarleysville  Live  Poultry  Auction;  Norman 
Borgoy,  manager;  phone  Souderton  7820.  Poultry 
prices  July  2: 

561  crates  sold. 


Leghorn  fowls  . 

Broilers  . 

Heavy  fowls  . 

Old  roosters  . 

Broilers.  3%-lb.  ave.  up . 

.  17  @22 

Medium  size  . 

Roasters  . 

Pullets  . 

Ducks  . 

Geese  . 

Rabbits  . 

Pigeons,  pair  . 

BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


Lehigh_ A’ alley  Producers  Assn.;  phone  Bethle¬ 
hem  9265:  E.  A.  ICirschman,  manager.  Egg 
prices  July  3: 


10  cases  sold. 

Fancy  large  . 

Fancy  medium  . . . . 

Extra  large  . 

Extra  medium 


AA’hite 
28%  @32% 
26  @28 
29%  @32% 
25%  @27% 


Brown 
27%  @29% 
25% 


Jumbo  .  35 

Standard  large  .  28 % @ 32 

Standard  medium  .  24%  @2614 

Producers  large  .  28% @31% 

Producers  medium  ....  25  * 

Pullets  .  21%  @25% 

I’eewees  .  15%  @17% 

Cracks  . .  21 


BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Brockton  Co-op.  Egg  Auction  Assn;  S.  W.  Att- 
wood.  auctioneer.  Egg  prices  July  2: 

306  cases  sold.  AVhite  Brown 

Large  specials  .  40  @42%  40  @48% 

Medium  specials .  39% @42% 


Large  extras 
Medium  extras 

Pullets  . 

I’eewees  . 


40  @46% 

37%  @40% 
30  @31% 

20  @23% 


HAMDEN.  CONN. 

Hamden  Co-op.  Poultry  Auction.  Egg  prices 
June  26: 

92  cases  sold.  AA’hite  Brown 

Large  specials  .  36  34%@38 

Medium  specials .  28% 

Large  extras .  34% @36  35  @36% 

Medium  extras  .......  29%  28%@30% 

Large  gathered  .  $4%@'3G% 

Pullet  gathered .  23%@25 

Peewees  .  15  @17 


The  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


The  Passenger  Pigeon 

Every  species  or  subdivision  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  domestic  pigeon  to  be  found  in  our 
country  today,  had  its  origin  in  some 
European,  or  Asiatic  country.  North 
America,  did,  however,  have  a  truly 
representative  American  pigeon,  the  Pas¬ 
senger  Pigeon,  a  wild  pigeon  whose 
natural  habitat  was  the  entire  continent. 
This  particular  American  bird  would  be 
with  us  today,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unmerciful  slaughter  of  it  by  those  whose 
only  thought  was  the  making  of  “easy 
money,”  which  brought  about  its  extinc¬ 
tion. 

The  Passenger  Pigeon  migrated  in 
.great  flocks  all  over  North  America.  This 
continued  through  the  years,  with  people 
not  paying  much  attention  to  the  ever- 
increasing  numbers  comprising  these 
flocks.  Not  much  thought  *  vWs  taken 
about  their  welfare,  or  preservation 
either,  because  no  attempts  at  wholesale 
capture,  or  slaughter  had  as  yet  been  re¬ 
ported. 

It  was  not  until  about  1850,  when  most 
of  our  large  cities  were  being  rapidly 
populated,  that  some  men  developed  the 
idea  of  making  “easy  money”  by  trapping 
or  shooting  Passenger  Pigeons,  when  they 
go  to  nest  in  some  forest,  following  the 
completion  of  their  great  migration,  and 
selling  them  (the  squabs  and  old  pig¬ 
eons)  to  meat  packers  in  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

The  country  at  that  time  was  evidently 
not  conservation  minded,  and  allowed  this 
method  of  making  “easy  money,”  to 
spread  like  wildfire.  It  reached  such 
huge  proportions,  that  the  telegraph  was 
used  to  locate  migrating  and  nesting 
flocks,  which  when  found  would  draw 
thousands  of  hunters  and  trappers  to  the 
spot,  some  coming  half  way  across  the 
country  by  train  to  take  part  in  these 
wholesale  pigeon  massacres.  Some  of 
these  migrating  flocks,  contained  as  many 
as  ten  billion  pigeons,  flying  to  a  wood 
known  only  to  themselves  to  nest. 

The  flocks  when  in  flight  would  be 
spread  out  over  an  area  100  to  500  miles 
in  length,  would  take  three  to  six  hours 
to  pass  a  given  point,  and  blot  out  the 
sun  like  a  cloud.  When  nesting,  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  woodland  would  be  used 
by  the  birds,  and  100  or  more  nests  in  a 
tree  was  a  common  sight.  The  weight  of 
perching  birds,  and  young  squabs  in  the 
nests,  was  sometimes  great  enough  to 
cause  good-size  branches  in  big  trees  to 
break. 

Little  or  no  skill  or  stealth  was  re¬ 
quired  to  capture  or  kill  these  birds.  As 
every  pigeon  fancier  knows,  pigeons  are 
devoted  mothers  and  fathers,  and  when 
hatching  their  pair  of  eggs,  often  go  with¬ 
out  food  and  water  for  a  day  or  so,  thus 
guarding  against  any  unnecessary  cooling 
of  these  eggs  which  contain  their  future 
young.  In  broad  daylight,  as  well  as  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  the  trees  were 
either  surrounded  with  huge  nets  and  the 
birds  trapped ;  or  swiftly  shot  dead  while 
they  protected  their  eggs  or  young  in  the 
nest.  The  method  of  slaughter  was  un¬ 
sportsmanlike,  and  cowardly  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  The  birds  were  caught  between 
two  fires;  one  was  to  desert  their  young, 
born  and  unborn,  and  possibly  escape 
death  ;  the  other  was  to  face  certain  death 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  as  good 
parents.  They  chose  to  die  protecting 
their  young. 

An  enormous  tract  of  woodland  in  Fe- 
toslcey,  Mich.,  in  the  year  1878,  was  the 
scene  of  the  last  major  nesting  and 
slaughter  of  these  defenseless  birds.  Ap¬ 
proximately  50  tons  of  them  were  packed 
in  15  tons  of  ice  and  shipped  to  New 
York,  Chicago  and  various  other  markets. 
Flocks  of  Passenger  Pigeons  were  seen  in 
rapidly  diminishing  numbers  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  following  this  last  big 
killing. 

If  you  were  to  begin  a  search  at  the 
present  time  for  our  friend  the  Passenger 
Pigeon,  your  search  would  be  fruitless, 
for  this  exploited  early  American  is  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  Cincinnati  Zoological  Gardens 
had  a  number  of  captive  Passenger  Pig¬ 
eons  about  25  years  or  more  ago,  and  the 
last  of  them,  a  very  old  bird,  passed  away 
in  1914.  The  Passenger  Pigeon  was  quite 
a  large  bird,  approximately  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  its  color  was  blue  with  a 
sort  of  reddish  tinted  breast.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  no  domestic  pigeons  known 
to  resemble  it  in  any  way. 

The  lure  of  “easy  money”  seemed  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  those  engaged  in  this 
commercial  slaughter  to  the  dire  conse¬ 
quences  that  would  be  its  result.  The 
Passenger  Pigeon  was  sacrificed  for  a 
price;  can  a  price  bring  it  back? 

GEORGE  A.  GOODWIN. 


Market  News  and  Prices  ' 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone,  delivered  during  June  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Class  1,  $2.45  (base  price);  Class  2A,  21?  and 
2C,  $1.65;  Class'  2D.  $1,195;  Class'  2E.  .$1,145; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1,045;  Class 
4B,  $1,105. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  I?  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  32  to  33c;  extra.  92 
score  31  •%  to  32c;  firsts.  90  to  91  score,  31*4  to 
31% c;  unsalted,  best,  32%  to  33 tie;  firsts,  31% 
to  32% c;  centralized,  31  >4  to  31  %c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  30%  to  32c; 
standards,  24%  to  25c;  brown,  best,  29%  to  30c; 
Pacific  Coast  standards,  29  to  29%c. 

DRESSED  TOULTRY 

Chickens,  20  to  32c:  fowls,  14  to  23c;  capons, 
29  to  39c:  turkeys,  27%  to  33c;  ducks,  14%  to 
10c;  squabs,  40  to  43c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  18  to  21c:  chickens,  19  to  25c;  turkeys, 
10  to  20c;  ducks,  11  to  13c;  geese,  10c;  squabs, 
pair,  25  to  S5e;  rabbits,  8  to  12c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  York  $1.25  to  $1.03,  Albemarle 
Pippins  $1.40  to  $1.75.  Cherries,  Jersey,  red, 
sour,  12-qt.  bskt.,  75  to  90c;  sweet,  4-qt.  bskt., 
40  to  05e.  Peaches,  Ga„  crate,  $1.25  to  $3.75; 
Md.,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25.  Raspberries,  Jersey, 
pt.,  3  to  15c.  Strawberries,  Oswego,  qt.  12  to 
30c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  doz.  behs.,  S5e  to  $3.50; 
Pa.,  doz.  behs.,  $1  to  $3.23.  Beans,  Jersey,  bu., 
10  to  75c;  L.  I.,  bu.,  35  to  75c;  N.  C.,  bu.,  75e 
to  $2.  Beets,  Jersey,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Broccoli, 
Jersey,  crate,  $1  to  $1.25.  Cabbage,  Jersey, 
white,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25.  Carrots,  State,  dirty, 
bag.  $1.  Cauliflower,  nearby,  crate.  75c  to 
$1.50.  Celery,  Jersey,  %  crate,  $1.25  to  $2; 
Orange  Co.,  crate,  05c  to  $3.25.  Lettuce,  near¬ 
by,  crate,  25c  to  $1;  Orange  Co.,  crate,  35c  to 
$i.  Onions,  Texas,  white,  50-lb.  bag,  50c  to 
$1.25;  Jersey,  yellow,  50-lb.  bag.  COe  to  $1.25. 
Parsley,  nearby,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.  Parsnips,  near¬ 
by,  bu.,  90c  to  $1.25.  Peas,  nearby,  bu.,  40c  to 
$1.75.  Peppers.  Fla.,  bu..  50c  to  $2.75.  Radishes, 
nearby,  bu.,  25  to  75c.  Spinach,  nearby,  bu..  35 
to  65c.  Squash,  N.  C.,  40c  to  $1.25;  Ya.,  bu., 
50c;  Del-Md  .  bu.,  35c  to  $1.  Turnips,  nearby, 
100  bihs.,  $2  to  S3.  White  potatoes,  N.  C., 
bbl.,  $1  to  $4.25:  En.  Shore,  bbl.,  75c  to  $4.50; 
L.  I.,  bbl.,  $2.50  to  $4.25;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $4.38 
to  $4.50.  Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bu.,  $1  to 
$3.25. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.29%;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
91r,sc;  oats,  50 % e ;  rye,  S0%e;  barley,  $1. 

iiay 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $18;  No.  2,  $14  to  $17;  No. 
3,  $12  to  $13;  clover  mixed,  $13  to  $20. 

RETAIL  TRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter.  3S  to  42c:  eggs,  32  to  37c;  chickens, 
29  to  31c;  string  beans,  lb.,  10c;  onions,  lb., 
5c;  potatoes,  lb.,  5c:  cabbage,  lb.,  6e;  tomatoes, 
lb.,  10  to  12c;  lettuce,  head,  5c;  muskmelons, 
each,  10  to  15c;  raspberries,  pt.,  10  to  12c;  ap¬ 
ples,  doz.,  30  to  50e. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

The  feed  market  has  recently  had  an  advance 
of  several  dollars  a  ton.  Potatoes  continue 
strong. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  33  to  34c;  tubs,  32  to  33c; 
firsts,  30  to  31c;  country  rolls.  31  to  32c.  Cheese, 
firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  18  to  19e; 
ltmburger,  21  to  27c:  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to 
2Sc.  Eggs,  firm;  grade  A,  27  to  30c;  grade  B, 
27  to  29c;  grade  C,  24c;  nearby  at  market,  23 
to  25c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  22 
to  24c;  fryers.  25  to  26c:  roasters,  27  to  31c: 
ducks.  IS  to  24c;  geese,  17  to  18c;  turkeys.  25 
to  32c.  Live  poultry,  steady:  fowls,  18  to  21c; 
roosters,  14c;  broilers,  16  to  26c. 

Apples  and  I’otatoes. —  Apples,  steady:  Ben 
Davis,  bu..  50  to  75c;  McIntosh.  75c  to  $1.15; 
Northern  Spy,  $1  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  strong; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Va.,  bbl.,  $4.75 
to  $7;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $2.25. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  stronger:  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  bu..  $3.25;  marrow.  $5;  white  kidney, 
$5.75;  red  kidney,  $6:  Limas.  $9.  Onions, 
steady;  Texas,  Bermuda,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.25; 
Chile,  Spanish,  50-lb.  crate,  $2.75;  green,  doz. 
behs.,  8  to  12c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Apricots,  Cal.,  box, 
$1.75;  cantaloupes,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to  $4; 
dewberries,  N.  C.,  24-qt.  crate,  $4  to  $4.25; 

gooseberries,  Pa.,  32-qt.  crate,  $3.20:  honey- 
dews,  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  huckleberries, 
N.  C.,  32-qt.  crate.  $7.75  to  $8:  peaches.  Ga., 
%  bu.,  $1.10  to  $1.25;  plums.  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50; 
raspberries,  Ky.,  red.  24  %-pt.  boxes,  $2  to 

$2.75;  strawberries,  32-qt.  crate,  $2  to  $4.25; 

watermelons,  40  to  90c. 

Maple  Products. — New  syrup,  gal.,  $1.25  to 
$1.35;  old,  $1;  sugar,  lb.,  10  to  20c. 

Vegetables. — Asparagus,  doz.  behs.,  50c  to 
$1.25;  beans,  wax,  bu.,  $1  to  $2;  green,  75c  to 
$2;  beets,  doz.  behs..  40  to  45c;  broccoli,  5-lb. 
bskt..  60  to  75c:  cabbage,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
cauliflower,  bu..  $1.75  to  $2;  carrots,  Tex.,  bu., 
$1.65;  celery,  Fla.,  crate,  $1  to  $3.50;  cucum¬ 
bers,  bskt.,  65c  to  $1.35;  kohlrabi,  doz.  behs., 

30  to  40c:  lettuce,  5-lb.  bskt.,  15  to  30c;  mush¬ 
rooms,  3-lb.  bskt..  $1.10;  peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75; 
peppers,  Fla.,  1%  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2;  radishes, 
doz.  behs.,  12  to  lSe;  rhubarb,  doz.  bells.,  15  to 
20e;  spinach,  bu.,  60  to  90c;  tomatoes,  10-lb. 
carton,  85c  to  $1.10. 

Feeds. — Timothy,  haled,  ton,  $10.50  to  $17; 
Alfalfa,  $12.50  to  $17;  oat  straw,  $8  to  $10; 
wheat  bran,  carlot,  ton.  $21.50;  standard  mid¬ 
dling,  $27;  red-dog.  $28.50;  cottonseed  meal, 
41  per  cent.  $31;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  gluten, 
$22.10;  hominy.  $20.90:  table  cornmeal.  $2.20; 
rolled  oats,  $2.34;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $2.35;  Al¬ 
falfa,  $14;  Alsike,  $15.50;  clover,  $14.  C.  H.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  31%  to  37%c;  eggs.  21%  to  29%c;  live: 
fowls,  17  to  23c;  chickens,  22  to  25c;  ducks,  13 
to  16c;  dressed:  fowls.  20  to  24c;  chickens,  24 
to  32c;  ducks,  16  to  17c. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle. — Good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $8.25  to 
$8.85;  good  to  choice,  $7.90  to  $8;  good,  1,300  to 
1,400  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $7.75;  medium  to  good,  1,200 
to  1,300  lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.40;  tidy,  1.050  to  1.150 
lbs.,  $7.25  to  $7.75;  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.75 
to  $7.10;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$0.50;  common  to  good  fat  bulls.  $4  to  $6.50; 
common  to  good  fat  cows.  $4  to  $7;  heifers,  700 
to  1,100  lbs.,  $3.50  to  $5.50;  fresh  cows  and 
springers,  $25  to  $73. 

Hogs. — Prime  heavy  hogs,  $10  to  $11;  heavy 
mixed,  $11  to  $11.50;  prime  medium  weights, 
$11.65  to  $11.75;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $11.65  to 
$11.75;  good  light  yorkers,  $10.75  to  $11.25; 
pigs,  as  to  quality,  $10  to  $10.73;  common  to 
good  roughs,  $7.75  to  $8.73,  stags,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Sheep. — Prime  wethers,  $4.83  to  $5;  good 
mixed,  $4.25  to  $4.73;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers  $3  to  $3.50;  culls  and  common,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5  to  $10,65; 
culls  to  choice  yearlings,  $3  to  $8. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples.  —  Native  Baldwins  75c  to  $1.75.  No. 
Spy  $1.25  to  $1.75  bu.  Conn.  Baldwins  U.  S. 
Utility  2%-in.  up  $1.30  to  $1.50  bu.  Del.  and 
N.  J.  Transparents  2  to  2%-in.  $1.50  to  $2  bu. 

Asparagus. — Native  24  behs.  $2.50  to  $3  ert. 
N.  .7.  $2.25  to  $2.50  doz.  behs.  N.  Y.  $3  to 
$3.50  doz.  behs. 

Beans. — Native  flat  $1.50  to  $2,  round  small 
$2  25  to  $2.75  bu.  Md.  flat  green  75c  to  $1, 
wax  $1  to  $1.25.  N.  J.  green  and  wax  $1  to 
$1.10  bu.  Conn,  green  and  wax  $1.25  to  $1.75  bu. 

Beets. — Native,  18  behs.  30  to  40c  bu.  N.  J. 
25c  doz.  behs. 

Broccoli. — Native  behd.  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu. 

Cabbage. — Native  16  to  18  heads  $1.10  to  $1.25 
bu. 

Carrots. — Cal.  60  to  72  bobs.  $1.75  to  $2  crt. 
Texas  cut  and  washed  $1.40  to  $1.50  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  9  to  12  heads  75  to  85c 
bu. 

Celery. — Native  18  bclis.  white  $1.25  to  $1.60 
box.  N.  Y*.  washed  3  to  5  doz.  $3  2-3  crate.  N. 
J.  and  N.  Y.  hotbed  $4  2-3  crate. 

Cucumbers — Native  h.h.  24  cukes  $1  to  $1.75 
etn. :  50  to  60  cukes  $2  to  $3.50.  S.  C.  75c  to 
$1.25  bu. 

Escarole. — Native  outdoor  25  to  50c  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  outdoor  25  to  40c 
bu.  Iceberg  IS  heads  40  to  COe  crate.  Cal.  4  to 
5  doz.  head  $3  to  $4.25  crate. 

Mushrooms. — Native  $1  to  $1.25,  N.  Y.  60  to 
S5e  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions.- — Texas  yellow  75c  to  $1,  white  U.  S. 
75c  to  $1  50  lbs. 

Tarsley. — Native  50  to  65c  bu. 

Peas. — Native  $1.50  to  $2,  Wash  $1.75  to 
$1.85  bu. 

Potatoes. — Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $3  to  $3.25  100  lbs. 
P.  E.  I.  $3  90  lbs.  N.  C.  No.  1  $3.25  100  lbs. 
Va.  No.  1  $6  to  $6.50  bbl. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  behs.  outdoor  35 
to  50c  bu. 

Rhubarb.- — Native  outdoor  35  to  50c  bu. 

Romaine. — Native  12  to  IS  heads  15  to  35e  bu. 

Spinach. — Native  25  to  40e  bu. 

Strawberries. — 32-qt.  crates  Native  13  to 
20c  qt.  Me.  20  to  25e  qt.  Native  20  to  21-qt. 
trays  20  to  25c  qt. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  10  to  15c  lb.  Fla.  $1 
to  $1.50  lug.  Texas  $1.40  to  $1.85  lug.  Miss. 
$1.25  to  $1 .60  lug.  La.  $1.50  to  $1.75  lug. 

Butter.- — Creamery  extras  30%c;  firsts  30  to 
30%c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  32c; 
extras  30c  doz.  White  specials  32c,  extras  30c 
doz.  Western  henneries  brown  30e,  white  28c. 

Poultry; — Dressed:  Fowls  western  4  to  6  lbs. 
22  to  23c,  3  to  4  lbs.  20  to  21c,  native  23  to 
24c.  poorer  21  to  22c.  Chickens,  roasting,  28 
to  33c.  Broilers  western  27  to  29e,  native  fancy 
27  to  29c,  medium  23  to  25c.  Ducklings  16c  lb. 
Live:  Fowl  fancy  20  to  21c,  Leghorns  19c.  Broil¬ 
ers  18  to  20c.  Chickens  large  21  to  22e.  smaller 
19  to  20c.  Roosters  12  to  14c  lb.  Squabs,  retail, 
9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.,  plucked  and  bled,  50  to 
75c.  mostly  60  to  65c  each. 

Cheese. — N.  V*.  held  extras  22  to  22%c;  firsts, 
21%  to  22e.  Fresh  extras  lS%e,  firsts  18%c. 
Western  held  extras  21  to  21  %e,  firsts  20  to 
21  %c  lb.  Fresh  extras  18c,  fresh  firsts  17 
to  17%c  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  continued  light,  demand  slow, 
prices  steady  despite  light  trading. 

Grease  Basis. — Dhio  fine,  combing  35  to  36c, 
clothing  27  to  28c;  %  blood,  combing  35  to  36c, 

clothing  30  to  31c;  %  blood,  combing  38  to  39c, 

clothing  34  to  35c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  38c, 

clothing  33  to  35c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  86  to  89e, 
clothing  75  to  77c;  %  blood,  combing  80  to  82c, 

clothing  70  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  74c, 

clothing  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing  66  to  68c, 

clothing  60  to  62c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  SS  to  90c, 
clothing  81  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  85  to  S7e, 

clothing  7S  to  SOe;  %  blood,  combing  76  to  78c, 

clothing  72  to  74c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  72c, 

clothing  67  to  69c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  fully  25e  higher, 
instances  slightly  more,  demand  rather  slow. 
Bulk  of  sales  $9.25  to  $10.25. 

Cattle. — Supply  light  to  moderate,  market  on 
cows  25c  lower,  bulls  steady,  vealers  barely 
steady,  demand  slow. 

Cows.— Common  and  medium  $4.50  to  $5.25; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.75  to  $5.75, 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.25  to  $9.25; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $6.25. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  mostly 
steady,  demand  slow.  Choice,  head,  $80  to  $105; 
good.  $70  to  $80;  medium,  $55  to  $70;  common, 
$40  to  $55, 


Book  Reviews 

The  Garden  Encyclopedia,  by  E.  L. 
D.  Seymour ;  250  half  tones ;  500  life 
drawings.  A  complete,  practical  and  con¬ 
venient  guide  to  every  detail  of  gardening. 
Describes  any  plant,  its  characteristics, 
varieties,  cultivation,  fertilization,  propa¬ 
gation,  insect  enemies  and  their  control. 
Published  by  Wm.  II.  Wise  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  cloth  hound  $4,  artcraft  $5. 
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Ready  to  Ship* 
and  Put  Up!  ^ 


You  can  get  a  Unadilla 
Silo  on  24  hour,  notice. 
The  famous  Unadilla  is 
easy  to  erect.  This  year’s 
Unadilla  is  the  finest  silo 
we  ever  offered.  Fine, 
clear,  well-cured  Oregon 
Fir,  stored  under  cover. 
Everything  ready  to 
ship  at  once. 

Only  in  the  Unadilla  can 
you  have  patented  dow¬ 
eled  staves,  which  make 
any  silo,  no  matter  how 
big,  extra-solid  and 
storm-defying.  You  can 
safely  choose  the  biggest 
silo  —  if  it’s  a  Unadilla. 

Send  for  catalog 
prices  right  now  ! 


—  Send  For  Information - 

EMPIRE  ELECTRIC 
MILK  COOLER 

A  complete  cooler  with  coils,  refrig¬ 
erating  unit  and  circulating  pump. 
2  to  16  can  sizes.  Most  efficient  and 
quickest  way  of  cooling  milk. 

Also  sanitary  milking  machines* 
vacuum  pumps,  vacuum  clippers, 
sanitary  rubber  goods  and  solution 
racks. 

• 

40  Years 
Manufacturing 
Dairy 

Equipment. 


A  feu)  good 
territories  open 
for  dealers . 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE,  Inc. 

114  Humboldt  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  FEED  for  EVERY  NEED 
and  EVERY  PURSE 


See  your  PARK  end  POLLARD 
Dealer  for  feeds  that  mean 
Better  Poultry  Profits  for  you 
THE  PARK  and  POLLARD  CO. 

357  Hertel  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

137  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  ew 


FOULS',  HOOF  ROT 

jl  THRU/H  use 


DR  NAYLOR'S 


LINITE 


SpA  powerful  penetrating  antiseptic  and 
1  l'ur poultice  compound.  Effective  in  treating 
either  blind  or  open  foul3.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied — Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or  by 
mail  postpaid.  Per  bottle  $1.00 


H  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS,  N.  Y 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Would  you  give  me  some  information 
about  the  American  Agriculturist  Protec¬ 
tive  insurance?  The  agent  says  you  pay 
him  $3  and  receive  the  magazine  for  five 
years  and  then  you  send  the  company  $1 
for  each  person  over  15  years  of  age  and 
they  are  insured  for  one  year.  If  they  are 
injured  they  receive  $10  per  week,  such 
sum  to  start  at  once.  If  you  should  be 
killed  you  would  receive  $1,000  at  once. 

Rhode  Island.  L-  D. 

If  ail  agent  made  this  statement  about 
the  insurance  without  qualifications  it 
would  grievously  deceive  you.  It  would 
lead  you  to  believe  that  the  insurance 
policy  covers  any  accident  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  you.  The  truth  is  that  it  covers 
no  accident  whatever  except  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  policy  and  that  happen  in 
the  exact  way  described  in  the  policy.  It 
covers  practically  no  accident  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  home  or  in  industry.  It  pays  a 
weekly  idemnity  for  a  limited  number  of 
weeks  only  if  you  are  totally  disabled.  If 
you  are  injured  even  in  just  the  way  de¬ 
scribed  on  the  road  or  public  place,  and 
yet  are  able  to  throw  a  handful  of  grain 
to  the  chickens,  you  can  get  no  weekly  in¬ 
demnity.  You  could  be  killed  in  thousands 
of  ways  and  not  get  a  cent.  When  the 
agent  leads  you  to  believe  that  it  covers 
farm  accidents,  or  any  accident  except  as 
described  in  the  policy  contract,  he  de¬ 
ceives  you,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
cannot  sell  it  to  farmers  without  mislead¬ 
ing  them. 

I  am  writing  to  you  for  advice.  A 
few  days  ago  I  sent  a  letter  to  a  real 
estate  agent  asking  him  if  he  had  a  house 
for  sale  for  about  $600.  I  received  a 
reply  saying  he  had  such  a  house  with 
two  or  "three  acres  of  land  which  he 
thought  would  suit  and  asking  me  to 
come  to  his  office  soon.  The  next  day  I 
did  so  and  he  then  told  me  he  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  house  for  me  which  he  could  get  for 
a  sacrifice  price  of  $1,300.  I  told  him 
I  didn’t  want  to  pay  so  big  a  price  but 
finally  we  went  to  look  over  the  property. 
Later  we  stopped  for  lunch  and  then  he 
took  me  back  to  his  oflice  and  gave  me 
the  approval  papers,  already  prepared, 
which  called  for  $100  down.  I  told  lum 
I  didn’t  have  the  $100  but  he  said  “That 
is  all  right,  I’ll  take  your  note.”  So  I 
signed  the  papers  and  gave  him  the  note 
which  he  said  was  a  binder.  The  receipt 
called  it  “a  first  payment.” 

Please  tell  me  if  I  can  withdraw  now 
from  this  purchase?  Can  they  collect  on 
the  $100  note?  r- D- 

New  York. 

This  letter  has  been  published  in  full 
detail  because  we  believe  it  contains  a 
real  lesson.  A  man,  looking  for  a  modest 
piece  of  property,  is  pushed  into  a  deal 
which,  with  a  little  reflection,  he  would 
never  have  taken  on.  It  is  the  typical 
case  of  high  -  powered  salesmanship 
against  which  the  law  offers  little  pro¬ 
tection.  The  approval  papers  are  prob¬ 
ably  a  contract  of  purchase,  by  which  the 
buyer  obligates  himself  to  pay  $1,300  for 
the  property.  Not  only  can  the  $100 
note  be  collected  but  the  seller  can,  if  he 
desires,  bring  suit  to  compel  the  buyer  to 
live  up  to  his  contract. 

A  friend  of  mine  owns  some  property, 
the  deeds  are  in  her  own  name.  Can  she 
sell  without  her  husband’s  signature? 

New  York.  c-  H- 

My  husband  and  I  have  a  joint  deed  of 
real  estate.  In  case  of  the  death  of  either, 
does  the  other  party  automatically  be¬ 
come  the  sole  owner  ?  o,  E,  u, 

New  York. 

Having  been  told  that  a  joint  deed 
doesn’t  hold  good  any  more,  I  am  writing 
to  find  out  where  property  is  owned 
jointly  by  two  cousins,  what  happens  to 
the  share  of  the  one  who  dies  first? 

New  York.  F-  »• 

1.  — in  New  York  State,  a  wife,  owning 
property  in  her  own  name,  can  give  an 
effective  deed  without  her  husband’s  sig¬ 
nature. 

2.  — If  a  deed  describes  that  the  two 
persons,  to  whom  the  property  is  con¬ 
veyed,  are  husband  and  wife,  a  tenancy  by 
the  entirety  is  created  and  upon  the  first 
death,  full  and  complete  title  to  the  en¬ 
tire  property  vests  in  the  surving  spouse. 

3.  — Joint  deeds  are  still  recognized  and 
effect  will  be  given  if  the  deed  specifies 
the  two  persons  as  joint  tenants.  In 
such  a  case,  the  death  of  the  first  cousin 
vests  title  in  the  surviving  cousin.  If 
lliey  are  not  specifically  described  as  joint 
tenants,  the  usual  rule  is  that  they  are 
considered  tenants  in  common ;  in  which 
case  the  interest  of  each  one  can  be  willed 
to  some  third  party  or,  if  there  is  no 
will,  will  descend  to  the  next  of  kin  of 
Hu;  deceased. 


My  sisters  and  I  are  women  in  our  i 
sixties.  Like  so  many  others,  we  have 
lost  heavily  in  recent  years,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  a  mortgage  on  our  home  to  the 
Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation.  This 
loan  was  made  in  1934,  and  we  have  paid 
the  interest  regularly.  All  taxes,  except 
those  payable  about  July  1.  for  which  we 
have  made  provision,  are  also  paid,  and 
the  house  is  insured.  Beginning  this 
month,  we  are  expected  to  pay  $55.91 
principal  in  addition  to  the  $45.84  inter¬ 
est.  This  we  are  unable  to  do,  unless  we 
can  sell  part  of  the  property,  as  we  are 
trying  to  do.  Under  these  circumstances, 
can  any  action  be  taken  against  .us,  if  we 
continue  to  pay  interest,  taxes  and  insur¬ 
ance  as  heretofore?  e.  m.  s.  p. 

New  York. 

The  New  York  Mortgage  Moratorium 
law  (barring  foreclosures  for  failure  to 
pay  principal)  applies  only  to  mortgages 
executed  prior  to  July  1,  1932.  The 
mortgage  in  this  case  having  been  given 
in  1934,  the  Home  Owners’  Loan  Cor¬ 
poration,  as  mortgagee,  can  foreclose  if 
payments  on  account  of  principal  are  not 
made  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
mortgage. 

It  is  our  information  that  many  mort¬ 
gages  are  now  being  foreclosed  by  the 
Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation  for 
principal  defaults  similar  to  the  type 
in  this  case. 

I  received  a  check  today  and  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  efforts  which  were  in¬ 
strumental  in  getting  these  people  to  re¬ 
turn  to  me  the  money.  It  was  not  the 
amount  involved  but  rather  a  matter  of 
principle.  I  am  glad  that  your  efforts 
prevailed,  where  all  my  previous  efforts 
failed  to  get  them  either  to  send  the 
plants  or  to  return  the  money  paid  for 
them.  v.  G.  G. 

New  York. 

Our  reader  was  put  to  much  inconveni¬ 
ence  by  the  failure  of  a  responsible  house 
to  ship  goods  when  promised  and  failing  to 
advise  the  cause  of  delay.  He  was  obliged 
to  purchase  his  goods  elsewhere,  and  we 
were  glad  to  straighten  it  out  and  get 
refund  of  his  money  for  him. 

My  father  recently  died  leaving  a  will. 
Under  the  will,  the  widow  receives  all 
household  and  personal  belongings  and 
one-third  of  the  residuary  estate ;  the  son 
and  daughter  also  receive  one-third  each 
of  the  residuary  estate. 

I  am  told  that,  under  the  New  York 
law,  the  widow  can  claim  $750  in  addi¬ 
tion  as  a  widow’s  exemption.  Is  this  so? 

New  York.  M.  G. 

Under  the  Surrogate’s  Court  Act,  it  is 
provided  that  a  surviving  widow  can 
claim  (1)  All  household  furniture  and 
utensils  (up  to  $1,000  in  value)  ;  (2) 

family  books  (up  to  $50  in  value)  ;  (3) 
domestic  animals,  farm  machinery,  one 
automobile  or  tractor  (up  to  $450  in 
value)  ;  and  (4)  money  or  other  per¬ 
sonal  property  (up  to  $300  in  value). 

Such  property  can  be  claimed  by  the 
widow  in  addition  to  any  other  legacy  to 
which  she  may  be  entitled  under  her  hus¬ 
band's  will. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  this  racket? 
Haven’t  bit  yet !  d.  e.  t. 

New  York. 

For  six  postal  cards  addressed  to 
friends  or  relatives  and  10  cents  for  mail¬ 
ing,  a  manicure  set  will  be  sent  free.  If 
sent  within  a  few  days  a  free  bottle  of 
prefume  will  be  given,  and  for  a  few 
extra  names  “on  a  piece  of  paper”  a  fine 
brush  free.  There  are  a  number  of  simi¬ 
lar  “plans”  being  worked  and  in  our 
opinion  the  object  is  to  get  the  list  of 
names  to  whom  a  similar  proposition  may 
be  sent  and  additional  dimes  secured.  We 
are  glad  our  friend  did  not  bite. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  has  issued  a  warning  to  New 
York  State  shippers  to  confine  their  ship¬ 
ments  to  licensed  commission  merchants 
who  are  bonded  by  the  State.  This 
bond  insures  payment  to  New  York  ship- 
pei’S  in  event  of  default  to  the  amount  of 
the  bond.  Many  unscrupulous  and  un¬ 
licensed  dealers  are  making  attractive  of¬ 
fers  in  their  solicitation  of  shipments 
and  it  is  the  irresponsible  ones  to  whom 
the  warning  refers.  A  list  of  commission 
dealers  may  be  procured  by  writing  to 
the  Department  at  Albany. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about 
20  $100  share  of  the  Allied  Oil  Corp., 
incorporated  in  Delaware,  and  issued  be¬ 
tween  1919  and  1921 ;  also  two  shares, 
$10  par  value,  in  the  Glenrock  Oil  Co.? 
Are  these  companies  still  in  existence? 
Have  these  stocks  any  value?  J.  c.  d. 

New  York. 

The  charters  of  these  companies  were 
revoked  for  failure  to  pay  taxes  and  the 
companies  are  inoperative.  The  stock  has 
no  known  value. 


with  a  98%  Livability 
Guarantee  for  1st  4  Weeks 


You  take  no  chances  with  a  summer  brood  pur¬ 
chased  here.  We  will  make  tree  replacement  of  any 
chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  the  first  4  weeks, 
or  refund  purchase  price. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross 

Weekly  hatches  throughout  the  summer  and  fall. 

Write  for  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  WrEnRt°hUaTmE,  7mass. 


<  HUBBARD'S  pbrr°eT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


OUR  summer  chicks 
have  the  vitality  to  live 
well  and  grow  rapidly. 
Cross  bred  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Rocks  available 
for  broiler  production. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalog  and 
cross  bred  circular. 

Hubbard 

Farms 

Box  No.  907 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


8  BALANCED 
BREEDING 
FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  F  r  e  e  d  o  m  from 
Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.D.i 

3  Fast.Unitorm  Growth 

4  Outstanding  Vigor 

5  Rapid.  Full  Feather¬ 
ing 

6  Early  Maturity 
7  Good  Egg  Production 
8  Large  Egg  Size 


IN  SUMMER 
BUY  CERTIFIED  CHICKS 
LIVABILITY  HIGH -PRICES  NOW  LOW 

You  can  get  some  splendid  layers  from  these 
summer-hatched  Certified  Quality  Chicks.  Sired 
by  Advanced  R.O.P.  Males  from  dams  with  records 
of  from  240  to  313  eggs.  We  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  egg  size  and  evenness  of  color. 

Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean 

A  $500  Bond  backs  our  Guarantee  that  Chicks  will 
go  out  to  you  100%  free  from  Pullorum  (B.W.D.) 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  —  Warren  Rock-Red  Cross 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Prices. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  -  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D/ 


Farther  and  Farthe 


arm 


Farther  and  Farther  Ahead 
at  New  York  State  Contest 

The  way  Moss  Farm  R.  I.  Reds  have  stepped 
out  ahead  at  Farmingdale  has  amazed  all  ob¬ 
servers.  On  May  18th  they  led  breed  by  318 
Points  and  216  Eggs. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Moss-Cross  Chicks 
Pullets,  All  Ages— Pedigreed  Cockerels 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Quotations 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEmORO.^MASS.  jj 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  DVeu/ffarnpshires 

AboytfSPIZZERINKTUM 


Summer  Weather  Can’t  Stop  Them 

We  shall  continue  hatching:  throughout  July  and 
August,  our  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  have  the 
vitality  necessary  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
hot  weather.  And  prices  are  at  rock-bottom 
for  the  year.  Start  a  brood  this  month.  Straight 
New  Hampshires.  also  Chris-Cross  Hybrids 
for  BARRED  Broilers.  Write  for  prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  Barred  Rocks — 

S7.00;  English  Leghorns — $6.50.  Prompt  shipment. 
List  free.  KOSEDALE  POULTRY  EAKM  .  Quakertowu,  I»a. 

ALLEN’S  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 
DAY  OLD  and  STARTED 

FOR  IMMEDIATE 
and 

FUTURE  DELIVERY 

BARRED  ROCKS . $8.00-100 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS.  .  I0.0u-I00 

R.  I.  REDS  .  9.00  100 

BARRED  CR0SS-BREDS  . 10.00-100 

Eats  leas  than  100  add  lo  more.  100%  full  count  delivery 
of  day-old  chicks:  started  chicles  express  collect.  Cata¬ 
log  on  request.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

0  0  .  POULTRY  FARM 

K  ^  nATCHERY  ^ 

BOX  5  SEAF0RD  DELAWARE 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $8.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $5.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  my  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  I  SPECIAXJZB— 
One  Breed,  One  Grade,  at  One  Prioe. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  ROCKLAND  .’mASS. 


D1  flGn  TCCTrn  N.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
tSLUUU-  i  thU  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 

Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Vallay  Poultry  Farm  A 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rlttenhouae,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pal 


PAINT  AND  DISINFECT  cow  bams  end  henhouseo 

with  Carbola  in  one  easy  operation.  Kills  by  contact 
those  invisible  disease  germs  which  aro  so  costly  to  you. 
Hardware,  feed,  seed  and  drug  stores:  5  lb.  60c:  10  lb. 
»8c;  25  lb.  $1,90;  50  lb.  $3.50.  FTee  booklet  "How  to 
Stop  Losses."  „ 

Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Bee  St.,  Natural  Bridge,  N,  Y. 


Pearson's  Nesto-U 


I  KEEMI  NT'V'  M.  H.  | 


New  England’s  Large  Egg  Strain  English  Leghorns 

Late  Hatched  Chick  PRICES  MUCH  LOWER— Easier  to 
Raise  —  Less  Expense  —  Less  Losses.  Mature  Early  for 
holiday  meat  or  winter  eggs.  Pearson’s  Chicks  noted 
for  hardy  vigor,  all  from  26-30  oz.  eggs  —  backed  by  w 
generations  2  to  6  years  old  breeders  of  high  livability 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 


PEARSON’S  NES-to-U,  Box  R,  Keene,  N.  H. 


_ _ ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  VVh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAluterville,  Pa. 


ya££&y  Chioc\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched — Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  by 
the  stained  antigen  method.  Bred  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


^HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wc!Lii.sS.,p 

All  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  flocks  and 
how  to  raise  Chicks.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg.  $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

VVh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Reds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Mix  $6-100.  $1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BROILER  CHICKS 

BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 
Barred.  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red- Rock 
Cross  Bred,  N.  H.  Reds.  90%  Livability  at  four  weeks 
guaranteed  on  all  chix.  Write  for  catalog.  Breeders 
Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

BOX  R  -  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


BIG  CHERRY  HILL 

Blood  Tested  Chicks.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100 

S.  C.  White  or  Brown  Leghornra . $6.50 

New  Hampshires  or  Barred  Rocks . !.!!!!  $7^00 

Live  delivery.  Prepaid.  Circular  FREE 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wit,  Naco,  Prop.  Box  R,  MoAIUtervllla,  Pa. 

SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Asst'd  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  I’P.  Cash  or  COD  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk.  Bx  R,  McAli.terviller Pa! 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

6,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  April  and  May. 
From  Large  English  Strain  Breeders,  Layers  of 
Large  White  Eggs.  12  Weeks  $1.00. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  1. 


Summer  and  Fall 

CHICK.S 


R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  \V.  Wyandottes 


Rock  Red  Crosses 
8 HANLEY  FARMS 
Tlioniaston,  Conn. 


WIDE  HAUL  tbels°t°e°o  CHICKS 

For  Quality  &  Profit  100 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.00 

Barred  Rocks  $7.00.  N.  H.  Reds... $8.00 
100%  live  del.  guaranteed.  Cash  or  COD. 
P.P.  Circular  free  All  Free  Range  Stock. 
Wm.  Elsasser,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


KOCH’S  ?ErTEDd  CHICKS 

White  and  Bar.  Rocks;  N.  H.  and  R.  I.  Reds  $7-100. 
White  Wyandottes  $7.50.  White  Leghorns  and  White 
Minorcas  $6.  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HUSKY  SSS  CHICKS 

N.  H.  Reds,  W.  Wyand.,  Buff  Orpingtons. ..  .$7.50-100 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  S.  C.  R  I.  Reds . 7.00-100 

Large  W.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed .  6.50-100 

Aid,  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED.  POSTPAID 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


WEADER’S  tbels°t°edo  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Buff  Orps. .  .$7.45- 100 
Wh.  &  Bl.  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas  $9.95.  H.  Mixed  $6.45. 
WEADER’S  Electric  Hatchery,  .Box  R,  .McClure,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  $7-100.  N.  Hampshires  $7.50.  Mix 
$6.50.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Safe  Delivery,  Post  Paid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


LUKERT’S  T  Pnhni'flC  Baby  ChicRs 
r  LAYING  LYyilUl  Il»  8  w.  Pullets 

1  Special  after  May  15th— Chicks,  $8.00  per  100. 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


BOS  QUALITY  PULLETS— Hanson  and  R.O.P.  Mated 
White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred  Rocks 
Also  yearling  hens.  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16  weeks  ready 
for  shipment.  Blood-tested.  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue 
free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zealand,  Mich. 


r'UirifC  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
UniUIYj  ing  flocks,  immediate  and  fall  deliv¬ 
eries.  Catalog  free.  Mohatvk  Valley  Hatchery- 
111  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  New  York 


FREE 


Write  for 
hews.  PR 


SQUAB 

BOOK 

SQUAB 

BOOK 


Are  you  informed  on  squabs  1  It  not  raising 
them,  you  are  losing  satisfaction,  profit. 
ROYAL  squabs  are  tops;  orders  waiting 
for  hundreds  of  thousands:  easy  to  raise; 
get  your  money  when  25  days  old,  We  are 
selling  flocks  to  many  R.  N.-Y.  poultrymen. 
interesting,  informing  picture  book,  Prl<’°3> 
COMPANY,  205  H.  St.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


FRU ITS-VEGETA  BLES  WANTED! 


In  truck  and  car-lots.  High  market  prices.  Quick  sales. 
Financial  responsibility  assures  full  daily  returns. 

ESTABLISHED  30  YEARS 
5  Locations  and  Sales  Forces  to  Serve  Shippers 

Our  market  quotations  are  not  exaggerated  to  induce 
shipments.  Write  or  wire  for  them. 


SCHLEY  BROTHERS 

“  The  Dependable  Haute" 

18  East  Camden  St.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


EGG 
MARKETING 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

109  years 
in  busi¬ 
ness. 


Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs  — FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


Receive  all  grades — paying  premiums  for  fancy — 
a  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  retail  trade. 
Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS  Inc. 

S  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  1 898 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


CIDER 


mills. 


and  Grape  Presses,  Graters,  Pumps, 
Filters,  Supplies.  Booklet  R  Free 
how  to  keep  cider  sweet,  make  vine¬ 
gar  quickly  and  money  in  roadside 

PALMER  BROS.  COS  COB,  CONN. 


vnniif  ril  UP  Trial  roll  developed  and  S  prints,  25c. 
MJuAH  rlLITlJ  prints  3c  ea.  10-in.  enlargement  25c. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Boll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  250. 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM-HAND,  single,  age  30- 
50,  all  around  on  modern  60-acre  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  good  teamster,  dry-hand  milker;  $30-$40 
monthly,  good  board,  food,  washing;  steady  all- 
vear  position:  state  age,  experience,  reference. 
ADVERTISER  2205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single,  dry-hand  milker,  certified 
farm,  farm-raised,  good  habits;  write  stating 
references,  experience,  age,  weight,  height;  no 
liquor  or  cigarettes;  15  cows,  hand  washed: 
without  automobile  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
2208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MILK  house  man  for  farm  pas¬ 
teurizing  plant;  state  experience,  references 
and  wages  wanted.  JOHN  W .  HOLLIS,  125 
Main  St.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  GENERAL  houseworker.  good  home, 
adults;  $25  per  month.  *P.  O.  BOX  323,  Val¬ 
halla,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Man  and  wife  with  no  de¬ 
pendent  children  in  the  family,  to  work  in  a 
school  for  hoys;  modern  living  quarters  and  at¬ 
tractive  wages:  previous  teaching  experience  un¬ 
necessary;  middle-aged  American-born  country 
or  town  people  with  good  habits  and  church 
membership  are  desired;  for  application  blank, 
write  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced,  dependable  dry- 
hand  milker  and  teamster;  no  liquor,  tobacco 
or  profanity;  $25  month  year  around.  R.  F. 
BECKER,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WOMAN,  experienced  cook,  house- 
worker,  unencumbered,  cleanliness  important; 
permanent;  five  adults,  modern  conveniences; 
$35  monthly;  references  and  snapshot  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  MRS.  WILLIAM  DeMOTT,  Millington, 
N.  J. 


WANTED— Good  cook  for  private  family;  young, 
single,  healthy;  wages  $30  a  month;  please 
state  full  qualifications  when  replying.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT  WOMAN  to  help  with  house¬ 
work,  cooking  and  light  laundry;  must  be  re¬ 
liable  with  children;  good  home  and  permanent 
position  for  right  person;  give  complete  details 
as  to  appearance,  age,  health,  experience,  edu¬ 
cation,  other  accomplishments  and  personal  char¬ 
acteristics;  $30  a  month  to  start.  BOX  602, 
Katonah,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  Maryland  farm,  tractor,  $40 
month,  cottage  and  extras;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2226,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COOK,  white,  without  encum¬ 
brances,  suburban  home  in  Virginia;  state 
references,  wages  wanted.  MATTHEW  MILLS, 
Rt.  3,  Vienna,  Va. 


WOMAN  TO  ASSIST  general  housework  and 
care  two  children;  permanent  position,  good 
home,  modern  convenience;  $4  weekly;  give  ref¬ 
erences,  religion.  MRS.  ROBERT  PLIMPTON, 
Glyuwood  Farm,  Coid  Spring,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  SINGLE  and/or  willing  to  wait  a 

year  for  a  cottage  of  your  own?  Are  you  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  proper  production  from 
Purebred  herd  and  bringing  up  young  stock?  If 
interested  in  permanent  position  with  pleasant 
living  conditions,  the  right  pay  and  advancement 
according  to  results,  mail  full  particulars  giving 
Positions  held  and  references.  General  farming 
experience  desirable  but  not  necessary.  ADVEB- 
USER  2234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman;  state  ex- 

perience,  age  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  2237, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED1 — A  man  for  dairy  farm,  $25  a  month 
with  board;  married  man  $35  a  month,  2 
rooms,  milk  and  fuel.  P.  O.  BOX  523,  Branford, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  general  mainte¬ 
nance,  country  school  near  Philadelphia;  must 
drive  car,  understand  heating,  plumbing,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  2235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  middle-aged  woman,  efficient 
houseworker;  man,  ail  round  gardener-farmer; 
$40  month,  yearly  employment.  BOX  176,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED-,— On  large  dairy  farm,  Pennsylvania, 
experienced  farm-hand,  30-40,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  able  to  operate  tractor,  drive  team  or 
milk  and  care  for  stock ;  give  age,  height, 
weight,  copies  references,  character  and  ability; 
explain  in  detail  experience  and  habits;  wages 
$55  per  month  and  unfurnished  living  quarters 
equipped  with  modern  conveniences.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  at  once  on  general  farm;  good 
milker;  $40  per  month.  FRANK  RUPERT, 
Bovina  Center,  N.  Y. 


PROTESTANT,  MIDDLE-AGED  woman,  good 
cook,  cheerful,  clean,  quiet;  $25  month  and 
tips.  BOX  42,  Ridgebury,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  do  general  farm  work,  $15 
per  month,  room  and  board.  W.  BUMP,  R. 
F.  D.  1,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White  couple,  with  or  without  7- 
year  child;  experienced  in  gardening,  general 
housework  and  laundry;  permanent  position; 
write  giving  particulars  and  minimum  wages. 
ADVERTISER  2240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

middle-aged  preferred;  good  home  and  good 
working  hours.  THE0.  MARTIN,  Rt.  1,  Staf¬ 
ford  Springs,  Conn. 


COUPLE  ON  DAIRY  farm;  wife  do  housework. 

L.  H.  YOUMANS,  New  Scotland,  Albany 
County,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  on  general  farm;  wages  $45  and 
board.  BOX  3,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


BOY  WANTED  to  help  out  on  chicken  farm, 
$10  month,  good  home.  VICTOR  HERR,  R. 
D.  2,  Norristown,  Pa. 


HOUSEWORKER.  TWO  adults  and  care  elderly 
woman  recuperating  leg  fracture;  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  month,  room,  board;  give  particulars,  photo¬ 
graph.  ADVERTISER  2244,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT — White  Protestant  man  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  50  for  carpenter  work  on  farm, 
handy  with  tools  and  some  farm  work;  board 
and  room  and  $35  per  month;  write  fully  and 
send  snapshot.  ADVERTISER  2243,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  YOUNG  men  wanted  who  are  fond  of  dogs 
(kennel  work),  or  will  consider  couple;  live  on 
premises;  state  wages,  references,  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  2248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  references,  farm  work, 
Maryland;  tractor;  $40  month,  cottage,  extras. 
ADVERTISER  2251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  settled  white 
woman,  30  to  40,  with  no  encumbrances  as 
general  houseworker  and  good  cook  who  would 
appreciate  a  happy  home  in  family  of  two 
adults  on  one  of  the  most  attractive  small  es¬ 
tates  on  Long  Island;  laundrv.  except  shirts  and 
sheets;  salary  $40  monthly.  ADVERTISER  2254, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Woman,  white,  Protestant,  cook, 
housework,  small  laundry;  lady  alone;  on 
Long  Island;  permanent;  no  incumbrances; 
wages  $30.  ADVERTISER  2256,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Respectable  woman  as 
housekeeper,  good  plain  cook.  P.  O.  BOX  189, 
Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER,  NOT  servant  type,  plain 
home,  adults;  state  weight,  age;  wages  $25. 
BOX  1S3,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  COOK  for  10  men.  $40:  total  abstain¬ 
er;  mail  copies  of  references,  date  when  avail¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  2267,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Dairyman,  year-round  job:  house 
furnished  and  good  wages.  Apply  CHARLES 
SCI1AVENK,  Bridgeliampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


GERMAN  DAIRYMAN,  15  years'  experience, 
best  of  references,  desires  position,  production, 
manufacture  or  distribution.  ADVERTISER 
2222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILK  PLANT  manager,  at  present  handling  35 
routes  wants  position  or  will  buy;  for  particu¬ 
lars  write  ADVERTISER  2219,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  34,  SINGLE,  experienced  general  farmer, 
wishes  work;  driver’s  license,  tractor  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  2220,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN,  32,  SOME  poultry  experience,  desires 
steady  position  on  poultry  farm;  go  anywhere. 
ADVERTISER  2223,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  wants  position  on  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  estate;  carpentry,  repairing,  paint¬ 
ing,  some  experience  with  poultry  or  what  have 
you  to  offer.  ADVERTISER  2227,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  AND  SON,  50,  25,  Protestants,  re¬ 
liable,  experienced  caretakers,  housekeeper, 
Summer  resort;  driving,  gardening;  small  farm. 
ADVERTISER  2228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  capable  of  milking  20  cows  three 
times  a  day,  desires  good  position;  experi¬ 
enced  A.  R.  work;  best  references;  please  state 
particulars  first  letter.  ADA7ERTISER  2229 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN  wants  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  experienced,  references;  state  wages 
ADVERTISER  2233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  35,  UNENCUMBERED,  handy,  willing, 
experienced  farm  worker  wants  position.  M., 
1S8  Pearsall  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


LX1  LR1LXCED  RURAL  teacher  desires  posi- 
Don  anywhere  in  New  York  State.  BOX  188, 
Gabriels,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  tlie  envelope. 


WOMAN,  REFINED,  Christian,  single,  middle- 
aged,  graduate  nurse,  excellent  housekeeper, 
knowledge  of  poultry  and  gardening:  highest 
references;  manage  home.  ADVERTISER  2247, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED,  PROTESTANT  young  woman,  son  8, 
wishes  position  as  housekeeper;  country;  ex¬ 
perienced  driver;  good  home  preferable  to  large 
salary;  small  family.  BOX  254,  Cioster,  N.  J. 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  woman  desires  work  in 
roadstand,  Summer  home  or  housework;  plain 
cook,  neat  housekeeper;  fond  of  children;  ref¬ 
erences;  state  wages  and  all  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2246,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  dependable,  experienced  in  poul¬ 
try,  also  some  incubator  experience,  wants 
position  on  poultry  farm  or  hatchery;  handy 
with  tools;  excellent  driver;  good  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLE  -  AGED,  excellent 

cook,  best  references,  wishes  position. 

DICKEN,  care  Witty  Sr.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Middle- 
burg,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  wants  work,  country  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  2250,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  wants  job  on  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm;  has  some  experience;  small  wages. 
ADVERTISER  2255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  herdsman 
and  general  foreman,  married,  small  family. 
BOX  33,  Greendell,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED — Woman,  41,  strong  and 
willing;  cook,  housekeeper,  bake,  can;  nephew, 
23,  strong;  houseman,  handy  with  tools,  gar¬ 
dener,  lawns,  chickens,  wait  on  table,  chauffeur, 
caretakers  also;  year  around  job.  ADVERTISER, 
Box  16A,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  farm  work;  expert 
milker.  ADVERTISER  2261,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


VETERAN  WILL  exchange  services  for  good 
home  in  St.  Lawrence  County  with  privilege 
keeping  some  poultry;  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  caretaker,  gardener,  orebard- 
ist,  experienced,  3  children;  permanent;  state 
details.  ADVERTISER  2264,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  POULTRY  manager,  single,  Ameri¬ 
can,  college  trained  and  having  fourteen  years’ 
experience  which  covers  commercial,  private  es¬ 
tate,  breeding  plants  and  hatcheries,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  but  because  of  contemplating  marriage 
desires  a  good  connection  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  inquiries  will  be  answered  as  to  ability, 
character  and  trustworthiness;  no  share  or  rent 
propositions;  references.  ADVERTISER  2262, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  active, 
open  for  engagement.  JANSEN,  43-17  217th 
St„  Bayside,  L.  I,,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  inexperienced,  desires  job  as 
milker  and  teamster.  ADVERTISER  2268, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


TENANT  FARMER  wanted  on  farm  near  city  in 
Connecticut;  rent  can  be  worked  out  in  im¬ 
provements  or  supplying  produce  to  owner;  large 
house;  good  dairv  barn;  orchard;  about  100 
acres.  ADVERTISER  2218,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SALE — Attractive  5-acre  poultry  farm,  stock, 
equipment;  11-room  modern  home;  quarter 
mile  borough  limits.  HARRY  HIRST,  Oxford, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade,  beer  garden,  dance  hall, 
gas  station,  overnight  cabins,  living  quarters; 
have  beer,  wine  and  liquor  license;  doing  good 
business.  Write  M.  C.  M.,  Box  36,  Davenport 
Center,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  farm  anywhere  in  New 
Jersey,  substantial  amount  of  land;  buildings 
not  very  modern;  mail  full  details,  price  and 
location  to  BOX  76,  Hudson  Terminal  Annex, 
New  York  City. 


WISH  TO  RENT  tract  of  land  or  farm  with 
lake  for  a  sport  club;  reasonable  driving  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York  City;  give  details. 
CHARLES  J.  SCIILESINGER,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hudson  Valley  farm,  100  acres, 
mostly  fruit,  large  house,  water,  electricity; 
wonderful  location;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
2216,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HEART  OF  THE  Berkshires  Farm  for  sale;  100 
acres  very  productive,  200-quart  milk  route  of 
long  standing,  all  modern  buildings,  equipment 
and  improvements;  good  roads;  one  mile  each 
from  three  towns,  good  markets;  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  2217,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


7-ROOM  HOUSE,  water,  electricity,  2  acres. 
FLANIGAN,  Bloomington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Beautifully  located  near-bv  farm 
with  oil  possibilities.  ADVERTISER  2221, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  house  or  bungalow  with 
land,  electricity  and  some  buildings;  must  be 
cheap,  ensy  commuting  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY,  130  ACRES.  State  road,  stock,  tools, 
8- room  house;  $6,500.  WILLIAM  CLARK, 
Rt.  2,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  dairy  farm,  five- 
room  house,  all  improvements,  2-car  garage, 
plot  100x100.  BOX  96,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  fully  equipped  hatchery, 
with  10  acres  of  land  suitable  for  poultry  or 
farming.  MRS.  MARY  M.  DAVIS,  R.  3,  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pa. 


SALE— Farm,  near  Ocean  City,  Maryland.  MAT- 
TIE  J.  DENNIS,  310  Maryland  Ave.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — -4-room  house  with  hath,  garage, 
electric  lights  and  furnace,  in  village;  write 
for  information.  F.  C.  KASCH,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 250  acres.  Southern  Mary¬ 
land;  tobacco  and  staple  crops;  $2,500.  WAL¬ 
LACE  MILLAR,  Ironsides,  Md. 


FOR  RENT — Housekeeping  privileges  on  a  farm 
near  Watkins  Glen  resort.  MRS.  A.  E.  Me- 
CAIITY,  Montours  Falls,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 76 -acre  Chester  County,  Pa.,  dairy 
farm,  34  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  State 
highway;  electricity,  modern  conveniences, 
meadow  and  stream,  with  or  without  stock  and 
equipment.  ADVERTISER  2230,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 7-rooni  house,  bath,  heat,  electric, 
large  porch,  2-car  garage,  it.  acre;  terms  rea¬ 
sonable;  South  Road,  Brookhaven,  L.  I.  OWN¬ 
ER,  331  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 48  acres,  8-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  barn,  chicken  coops,  other  buildings, 
all  in  good  condition;  swimming  pool  basin  40 
by  70:  on  Woodstock-Saugerties  new  road.  F. 
KELLER,  Rt.  2,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fully  equipped  23-acre  poultry 
farm,  hatchery  or  beautiful  country  home  in 
the  hills  of  Northern  New  Jersey;  $12,000.  C.  W. 
PRICE,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


ROUTE  WANTED— Wish  to  buy  New  York 
State  milk  dealer’s  license  and  small  route  in 
Westchester,  Putnam  or  Dutchess  County.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


63  ACRES.  NEAR  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  good  build¬ 
ings,  running  water,  lots  fruit.  ADVERTISER 
2236,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


CONNECTICUT  —  8-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  main  highway  land,  gas  station,  lunch; 
no  option ;  $5,000  down,  balance  mortgage.  ED¬ 
WARD  SMITH,  Newtown,  Conn. 


MODERN  SUMMER  home,  8  rooms  and  bath,  on 
State  road  near  Saratoga;  %  acre  land,  fruit; 
low  price;  owner.  ADVERTISER  2239,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  near  Vaiatie  for  sale;  8-room 
house,  modern  improvements,  barn,  2  hen¬ 
houses,  2  brooder-houses,  large  incubator.  F.  B. 
VAN  \LSTYNE,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WILL  RENT  to.  responsible  party  at  $20  month 
farm  of  100  acres  near  Flemington,  N.  J. ; 
land  fertile,  buildings  good;  suitable  for  poultry 
or  dairy.  BOX  3,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  house  with  acre  or  more  of 
ground,  within  commuting  distance  of  Times 
Square;  must  be  bargain;  give  details,  price, 
condition  of  house,  conveniences,  etc.  E.  D. 
RYAN,  12  Suydam  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TIMBER  LAND  for  sale;  15%  acres,  near  El¬ 
mer  Borough,  near  Harding  Highway;  stream 
of  water;  clear  title,  surveyed;  price  $15  per 
acre.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer, 
Salem  County,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  100,84  acres;  an  ideal  place 
for  children’s  camp,  or  cottages;  write  for  in¬ 
formation.  MRS.  ORA  KELLAM,  Roseoe,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE! — 5  acres,  good  soil,  house, 
barn,  chickens;  sacrifice,  full  price  $1,500 
cash  only.  THEO.  EGER,  Box  51A,  R.  2, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


ALFALFA  FARM,  78  acres,  near  Syracuse  and 
Auburn;  15  acres  woods,  15  acres  wheat  seed¬ 
ed  to  Alfalfa,  10  acres  Alfalfa,  3  acres  clover. 
15  acres  oats,  7  acres  corn,  2  acres  potatoes,  2 
acres  garden,  balance  pasture;  good  8-room 
house,  barn  30x60.  chicken  house  12x60,  large 
brooder-house;  good  roads,  high  school,  electri¬ 
city  available;  for  quick  sale  will  include  all 
growing  crops;  price  $7,500.  $3,500  cash,  balance 
$4,000  at  4 9'c.  ADVERTISER  2242,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Chenango  County  farm,  48  acres. 
ADVERTISER  2241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXCELLENT  LOCATION  on  U.  S.  Route  20, 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  very  desirable 
farm  for  fruit,  cash  crops,  poultry,  dairy  and 
tourists;  160  acres,  89  good  tillage,  20  grapes, 
10  cherries,  25  pasture,  16  woods;  excellent 
house,  modern  conveniences;  barn  90x36,  has 
small  stable;  ell  26x18  used  for  poultry;  poul¬ 
try-house  20x90;  excellent  proposition  for  en¬ 
terprising  man;  $9,000:  reasonable  terms,  low 
interest  rates.  Write  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— 33-acre  farm,  poultry,  general;  7- 
room  house,  4-room  bungalow,  barn,  houses  for 
900  hens,  4  brooder  houses,  2  garages;  electric 
light  plant;  cold  running  water;  $5,000,  $3,500 
cash,  balance  mortgage;  or  divided  with  acreage. 
M.  CROCKER,  Cochecton  Center,  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station  and  lunch-room;  es¬ 
tablished  12  years;  with  120  acres  suitable  for 
poultry  and  dairy;  U.  S.  highway,  Connecticut. 
ADVERTISER  2252,  care  Rural  New-Yorkekr. 


CONNECTICUT  FARM  or  country  home  on  tar 
road,  just  off  Boston-New  York  Turnpike:  25 
acres,  all  improvements.  ADVERTISER  2253, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


oo  AUttb,  goud  buildings,  new  chicken  house 
20x45,  water  system,  furnace;  $3,500,  terms. 
HILEMAN,  Rt.  3,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE — Hotel,  restaurant,  bar, 
gas  station;  sell  reasonable,  take  partner  or 
exchange  for  farm.  Write  BOX  102,  Madalin, 


FOR  RENT — Village  store  property,  adjacent 
depot,  milk  station,  garages;  party  wanted  to 
install  and  operate  combination  grocery  and 
commercial  feed  store;  owner  will  modernize 
and  furnish  part  stock;  fine  opportunity.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Dairy  farm  with  silo, 
over  120-200  acres,  New  Jersey.  HAUSCHKA. 
R.  D.  1,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 
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land,  house  in  excellent  condition,  all  improve- 
ments;  barns  fair;  price  $6,000;  wonderful  lo¬ 
cation;  can  submit  picture:  being  used  as  tourist 
home  now.  H.  S.  RICHARDS,  Box  112,  Green¬ 
wich,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  STORE,  also  tourists  inn,  sell  sepa¬ 
rately,  very  reasonable.  DARNLEY,  Elm¬ 
wood  Ave.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


SALE,  RENT,  house,  three  acres,  fruit,  berries 
wood:  $15;  secluded.  B.  P.  RILEY.  Green- 
lawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


oilier-.! 


to  rent,  mui  opuon 
t°  buy;  good  tillable  land  and  pasture,  suf¬ 
ficient  for  500  sheep;  well  watered,  and  fenced 
state  Priee,  full  particulars.  AD- 
\ER1ISER  2265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STATE  HIGHWAY,  attractive  furnished  tour¬ 
ist  home,  city  improvements,  shade  trees,  bun¬ 
galow,  5  acres;  Cornell  chicken  houses  road- 
stand,  gas  station;  good  business  location,  near 
city;  will  divided.  ADVERTISER  2266  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


1 WK  SALE — Chicken  building,  30x40 
ground,  good  well  water;  $1,000 
PATTERSON,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Ballston  Si 
Tel.  Ballston  Spa  15-F-5. 


Vi -acre 
FRED 
N.  Y. 


ESTBROOK,  CONN. — 30-acre  farm,  ideal  for 
camp,  turkeys  or  chickens;  trout  brook-  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  $6,000.  G.  OPPER,  Box  54, 
Westbrook,  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — See  growing  crops;  terms 
or  cash;  send  stamp  for  particulars.  P  O 
BOX  112,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  RENT  a  large  house  in  the  country, 
not  over  190  miles  from  New  York  Citv  G 
T1EMAN,  200  Bedford  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  y! 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  619 . 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

Farmers  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
Pennsylvania  are  whistling  these  days. 
Good  soaking  rains  are  causing  the  musi¬ 
cal  notes.  They  see  their  crops  growing 
in  leaps-  and  bounds.  A  drought  which 
began  May  5  was  ended  last  month  when 
heavy  storms  hit  their  fields.  Although 
hail  fell  in  several  sections  of  Chester  and 
Montgomery  counties,  the  damage  did  not 
amount  to  much.  The  washing  of  the 
fields  was  the  greatest  damage  reported 
by  these  tillers  but  still  they  claim  the 
much  needed  rain  caused  them  to  become 
relieved.  They  faced  the  prospect  of 
losing  their  crops. 

In  all  regions  in  this  section  corn  is 
doing  excellent  and  promises  a  rapid  re¬ 
covery  from  the  six-week  drought.  Wheat 
is  filling  out  and  is  ripening  fast  al¬ 
though  the  straw  promises  to  be  short. 
Rye  is  reported  as  good,  the  best  by  far 
of  all  the  straw  crops.  The  oat  crops  are 
fair.  The  straw  is  short.  Most  of  it 
probably  will  be  mowed  for  feed. 

Tobacco  is  late  in  Lancaster  County 
but  the  crops  are  reported  to  have  the 
prospects  of  being  excellent.  Some  of  the 
tobacco  was  set  out  the  past  week. 

Strawberries  in  this  section  were  of 
good  size  but  short  and  sour  because  of 
the  dry  weather.  Raspberry  crops  prom¬ 
ise  to  be  bumper  ones  just  because  of 
the  recent  rains.  The  markets  are  being 
supplied  with  them  at  the  present  time. 

Because  of  the  experience  of '.Wilbur 
Mauger  Sr.,  farmer  who  resides  near  El- 
verson,  Chester  County,  many  farmers  in 
that  county  are  raising  sheep.  Several 
years  ago  Mauger  discovered  the  value  of 
these  animals  relative  to  eating  weeds, 
their  wool  and  meat,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  busy  supplying  many  of  his 
neighbors — some  20  miles  distant — with 
sheep. 

The  third  annual  home  coming  of  the 
218-year-old  Hereford  Mennonite  Church, 
Bally,  Berks  County,  was  marked  June 
28  by  services  in  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon.  This  church  was  organized  by  set¬ 
tlers  in  1718  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Mennonite  churches  in  the  southeastern 
section  of  Pennsylvania. 

Sycamore  Dimmer,  the  undefeated  two- 
year-old  bull  which  won  his  class  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  Ohio  State 
Fair,  Timonium,  Md.,  and  Bloomsburg, 
Pa.,  and  which  was  grand  champion  at 
Columbus  and  Timonium,  is  owned  by 
Sycamore  Farms,  Douglassville,  Berks 
County.  F.  Y.  O. 

Pottstown,  Pa. 


Holstein  Twins 

On  June  20  last,  the  famous  Carnation 
Ormsby  Butter  King,  champion  of  the 
world  for  milk  and  champion  of  the  world 
for  butter  over  all  breeds  and  ages,  gave 
birth  to  twin  calves. 

The  new  calves  are  sired  by  Sir  Inka 
May,  who  now  has  24  daughters  that 
have  produced  over  1,000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  each  in  a  year.  - 

On  May  18,  1930,  one  of  the  older 
solus  of  Carnation' Ormsby  Butter  King 
sold  at  the  Brentwood  Sale,  at  Wriglits- 
ville,  Pa.,  for  the  highest  price  paid  for 
any  bull  since  1930. 


Ohio  Farm  News 

Milk  producers  in  the  Cleveland  area 
are  to  receive  an  increase  of  28  cents_p.er 
cwt.  for  July  milk.  For  the  past  two  or 
three  months  Cleveland  dealers  have  been 
working  the  price  downward  until  some 
of  us,  at  least,  received  but  $1.30  net  for 
May  base  milk,  3.5  test.  The  drought 
conditions  became  so  devastating  that  a 
price  of  $1.30  -is  -much  too  low,  hence  a 
28-cent  increase  has  been  secured  by  the 
different  producer  organizations  now  fed¬ 
erated  and  working  together. 

On  June  20  we  secured  the  first  real 
rain  in  several  weeks.  We  got  a  good 
soaking  rain."  We  caught  five  pounds  of 
water  to  the  square  foot,  approximately, 
21 V4  tons  of  water  to  the  acre.  How 
many  of  us  return  to  give  thanks  for  our 
blessings  after  we  receive  them;  we  go 
on  our  way,  thoughtlessly,  like  the  nine 
lepers  Jesus  healed. 

The  rain  will  save  the  oat  crop  and 
other  later  crops  will  be  given  a  new 
lease  of  life,  but  it  came  too  late  for  the 
hay  crop.  Hay  is  about  50  per  cent  of  a 
normal  crop  this  year,  and  much  of  it  is 
already  harvested  (July  1). 

Prices:  Eggs  are  20c  at  wholesale  and 
were  25c  "a  year  ago;  broilers  are  17c 
now  (Leghorns ). and  a  year  ago  about 
12c  a  lb.  Prices  of  beef,  pork,  veal  and 
other  meats  are  considerably  better  than 
a  year  ago.  On  the  whole  it  looks  better 
from  the  farm  viewpoint.  We  credit  the 
better  prices  of  farm  products  to  the  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand  and  not  to  the 
tinkering  of  any  group  or  department. 

Ohio.  L.  W.  ALLEN. 


"ft  man  can't  be  fooled  about 
roof  coating  after  seeing  Rutland 
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waterproof  a  handkerchief" 


apply  them.  But  Rutland  contains  just 
enough  oil  to  make  it  flow  evenly.  It’s  not 
artificially  “loaded”  with  oil.  When  the 
oil  dries  out,  you  have  a  heavy,  tough  film 
of  pure  asphalt  bound  together  with  as¬ 
bestos  fibres.  Every  gallon  of  Rutland 
leaves  25%  more  material  on  your  roof 
than  ordinary  products.  Also,  there’s  no 
tar  in  Rutland.  It  does  not  crawl,  crack 

or  peel. 

I 

You  may  pay  a  trifle  more  per  gallon  for 
Rutland  —  but  far  less  per  year  of  service. 
1  to  li  a  square  foot  is  all  it  costs  to 
Rutlandize  your  roof. 

Rutland  No-Tar-In  Roof  Coating  is  ideally 
suited  for  all  roofs  except  shingles.  If  your 
local  dealer  does  not  handle  Rutland  prod¬ 
ucts,  mail  coupon  below.  Rutland  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Vermont.  Also  makers 
of  Rutland  Patching  Plaster,  Asphalt 
Paint,  Furnace  Cement,  Stove  Lining 
and  other  Rutland  Repair  Products. 


*‘I  know  a  lot  of  farmers  who’ve  been 
fooled  about  roof  coatings,”  observes  Mr. 
Thomas.  “But  they’d  never  be  fooled 
again  if  they  saw  what  I  saw.  An  ordinary 
handkerchief  had  been  stretched  over  a 
frame  and  painted  with  Rutland  Roof 
Coating.  Then  I  poured  water  on  it.  There 
wasn’t  a  sign  of  a  leak.  A  roof  coating 
that  does  that  will  surely  waterproof  the 
leakiest  roof.” 

15%  More  Material  Stays  On  Yoor 
Roof  When  You  Apply  Rutland 

One  brand  of  roof  coating  may  look  much 
like  another.  But  there’s  a  big  difference 
in  how  thoroughly  they  waterproof  a  roof. 
Actual  tests  show  that  evaporation  robs 
ordinary  roof  coatings  of  one-third,  of  their 
weight  within  a  few  hours.  One-third  of 
your  money  disappears  into  the  air! 

Of  course  all  roof  coatings  contain  some 
oil  that  later  evaporates.  Otherwise  they 
would  be  so  hard  and  stiff  you  couldn’t 


For  Badly  Worn  Holes — Around  Flashings,  etc. 
Use  Rutland  No.  4  Plastic  Cement. 


Buy  the  5-gal.  can.  Economical.  Convenient.  Apply  right 
from  can  to  roof.  Price  60  cents  per  gallon. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company.  RN-2,  Rutland,  Vermont 

Please  send  full  information  on  how  I  can  obtain  Rutland  Roof  Coating. 


Name _ R-  F-  D. . 

Town _ State 


Approximate  number  of  square  feet  to  be  covered  - 
Name  of  dealer - 


Dl  I770DII  EnSILRGE  CUTTER 
DLI£Xni!U  (HID  HAY  CHOPPER 

Resistless  as  a  flood  or  tornado,  the  10.16  blizzard  with  its 
12  distinctive  features,  is  -sweeping  all  before  it.  Despite 
"intrenched"  competition — despite  claims  based  on  decade- 
old  glory— tho  Blizzard's  marvelous  1936  improvements  at 
no  extra  price,  are  creating  sales  that  exceed  even  our 
own  optimistic  dreams. 

You  should  invest  only  in  tho  BEST  CUTTER  that 
money  can  buy!  The  stream-lined  Blizzard  is  that  cutter. 

Our  new  3-color  catalog — 63  illustrations — will  l'ROVE  this  to  you.  Don’t  select 
ANY  cutter,  anywhere,  until  you  get  this  catalog  or  examine  tho  new  Blizzard. 
Better  be  sure  than  sorry.  I’la.v  safe.  Send  today. 

BLIZZARD  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box  R,  Canton,  Ohio 


at  Low  Price! 

A  "lucky”  purchase  of  excellent  silo 
lumber— only  enough  for  about  100 
LeRoy  Wood  Stave  Silos — enables  us 
to  offer  real  bargains  while  they  last. 
This  is  a  genuine  offer  —  not  a  bait. 
If  you  write  at  once,  you're  sure  to 
be  in  time.  State  approx,  size.  Prices 
and  full  particulars  by  return  mail. 
Other  types  of  silos  at  Regular  Prices. 


Rib-Stone  CSKoWJo* 


LeRoy,  N. 


The  First  Cost 
Is  the  Last 

when  you  buy  a 

HART 

Re-Enforced  Concrete  Stave 

SILO 

Guaranteed  tor  10  years  afirainst 
wind,  fire,  acid.  None  oilier  like  it. 
Write  today  Jor  literature 
and  prices. 

FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  Inc. 

667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buitalo,  N.  Y. 


EDWARDS  ROOFING 

NOW..  SAVE  MONEY 


Protect  your  buildings  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather  before  advancing 
costs  force  next  price  raise. 
.  Send  roof  measurements. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

723-773  BUTLER  STREET  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Gratige  Silo  C° 


pA  PEC 

silo  FILLER-HAY  CHOPPER 

Papec  Machine  Co.,  107  E.  Main  St.,  Shortsville.N.  Y 
Send  full  information  on  the  new  4-in-l  Papec  and 
the  five  latest  standard  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter 
Models.  [  ]  Check  here  for  free  bulletin  on  how  to 
make  hay  in  bad  weather. 

/  please \ 

Name  Vpnnt  / _ _ 

Address  _ 


Get  one  built  of  dependable  materials  . . . 
Craine  glazed  or  Tapestry  Tile.  Write 
now  for  economical,  direct-from-factory 
prices  on  Tile  or  any  of  the  other  8  types 
of  Craine  Quality  Silos. 

Craine.  Inc  .  42  Taft  St.,  Norwich.  N.Y. 


Mail  coupon  for  full  information  on  the  4-in-I 
Papec,  and  the  five  standard  Papec  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ter  models  that  more  farmers  buy  than  any  other 
make.  With  all  its  extra  value,  a  Papec  today 
actually  costs  less  than 
most  other  cutters  of 
equal  size  and  weight. 

IN  THE 


Built  to  last  ...  to  earn  profits 
for  years  to  come.  Marietta 
Silos,  both  concrete  and  wood, 
prove  their  value  in  compari¬ 
son  with  any  silo  made.  The 
HANDY  AIRTIGHT  RED¬ 
WOOD  HINGED  DOOR, 
an  exclusive  Marietta  feature, 
means  easier  accessibility  and 
better  ensilage  for  you. 

Get  the  facts  about 

Marietta  Silos 

before  you  buy. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
Dept.  R.  N.  Box  356 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


First  you  get  the  best  silo  filler  obtainable  ,  .  the 

easy-running,  non-clog  Papec  with  improved  self- 
feeder  and  many  other  exclusive  features  that  have 
made  possible  a  guarantee  of  larger  capacity  and 
longer  life.  Then  when  next  haying  season  comes 
round,  the  4-in-l  Papec,  without  any  change, 
will  chop  your  hay,  put  it  up  quicker  and  easier 
in  half  the  usual  space  and  make  it  feed  further. 
Also  cuts  and  stores  straw  direct  from  the  thresher 
and  shreds  fodder. 


CRAINE  8 


ATTENTOON  ! 
SILO  BUYERS! 

Present  silo  demand  may 
easily  cause  scarcity  with 
higher  prices.  Better  con¬ 
sider  your  needs  now  —  and 
be  sure  of  both  silo  and 
present  low  prices. 


UIOQD 


Get  our  "Giant”  fold¬ 
er  with  silo  pictures 
nearly  3  ft.  high  — all 
details  illustrated  — 
including  newest  dor¬ 
mer  in  silos.  Write 
today  — 


TILE  t, 
STEEL  SILOS 
RELINER5 
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Under  Glass 


OW-A-DAYS  there  need  be  no  off  sea¬ 
son  for  truck  farmers,  nor  a  falling 
off  in  their  income  after  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Those  who  go  in  for  farm- 

_  iug  in  greenhouses  are  just  as  busy 

i:i  the  Winter  as  they  are  in  the  Summer,  and  their 
income  is  often  greater  during  that  season. 

Even  now  while  farming  is  at  its  height  these  men 
are  preparing  and  planning  what  to  do  next  Winter. 
They  are  getting  their  glass  houses  in  shape,  build¬ 
ing  new  ones,  repairing  old  ones  and  planning  to 
start  crops  outdoors  this  month  to  put  in  the  green¬ 
houses  in  the  Fall  so  they  will  have  a  fine  harvest 
during  the  latter  part  of  November  and  early 
December. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  in 
this  temperate  climate  of  ours  who  are  making 
money  by  farming  in  greenhouses. 

Many  who  caught  on  to  the  idea  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two  ago  have  built  up  large 
fortunes  through  this  unique  method 
of  raising  crops  out  of  season,  while 
newcomers  are  quickly  paving  their 
way  to  success  in  spite  of  the  times.  In 
gigantic  ranges  of  glass  houses  cover¬ 
ing  several  acres  of  ground  they  actu¬ 
ally  change  Winter  to  Summer  and 
pick  not  only  one,  but  often  two  or 
three  fine  crops  during  this  season. 

High  quality  fancy  vegetables,  too,  that 
find  a  ready  market  and  pay  big  divi- 
dens  for  the  effort  required  to  grow 
them. 

It  is  intensive  rather  than  extensive 
farming  and,  as  in  every  other  line  of 
endeavor,  special  knowledge  as  well 
as  a  keen  common  insight  of  propor¬ 
tionate  values  are  essential  in  this  in¬ 
dustry.  These  qualifications  are  easily 
attained,  however,  by  any  successful 
truck  farmer  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  study  them.  Many  good  books  have 
been  published  which  contain  a  wealth 
of  information  on  the  subject  and  a 
careful  study  of  these,  combined  with  sound  practi¬ 
cal  skill  in  truck  farming,  will  give  any  shrewd  man 
the  capacity  needed. 

Perhaps  the  most  definite  factors  which  go  into 
making  farming  under  glass  profitable  are  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  knowledge  and  ability  for  (1)  Raising 
A-l  quality  produce;  (2)  Packaging  and  branding 
the  vegetables  attractively;  (3)  Building  and  main¬ 
taining  growing  houses  at  a  low  cost;  (4)  Market¬ 
ing  at  strategic  times;  (5)  Rotating  crops  for  the 
greatest  yield. 

Quality  Produce 

The  most  outstanding  reason  why  vegetables  cul¬ 
tivated  in  greenhouses  can  command  higher  prices  is 
because  now-a-days  many  people  are  willing  to  pay 
more  for  something  better.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  leading  restaurants  and  hotels  who  must  have  the 
best  to  uphold  their  prestige.  They  even  advertise 
“Tender  Fresh-Picked,  G r eenh on se-G r own  Vegeta¬ 
bles,”  as  you  may  have  noted  in  many  of  the  menus 
of  distinctive  restaurants  in  large  cities.  Many  dis¬ 
criminating  housekeepers,  too,  say  it  pays  to  choose 
these  fancy  vegetables 
in  the  long  run,  because 
there  is  no  waste  and 
the  superior  quality  is 
well  worth  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost.  This  is 
not  just  hearsay,  but  a 
fact  based  on  extensive 
research  that  is  being 
felt  more  and  more 
every  year  throughout 
the  entire  country. 

And  vegetables  reach 
their  height  of  perfec¬ 
tion  when  raised  under 
glass.  None  can  equal 
them  for  taste,  size  and 
flavor  when  properly 
grown.  The  reason  is 
quite  obvious.  In  a 
greenhouse  everything 
essential  to  the  health¬ 
iest  and  most  vigorous 
plant  life  can  be  kept 
under  rigid  control :  the 
humidity,  heat,  and  sun¬ 
shine  ;  the  chemical 
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properties  of  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  get  their 
food;  the  insect  pests  that  are  now  more  prevalent 
than  ever  before  can  be  much  more  easily  extermi¬ 
nated  and  the  general  care  of  the  plants  can  be 
carried  on  more  expertly.  Consequently  in  a  green¬ 
house  not  only  do  plants  produce  the  best  vegetables, 
but  more  of  them  per  plant. 

Packaging 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  large  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  most  men  who  farm  under  glass  find  that  it 
pays  to  trade-mark  their  produce  and  pack  it  in  a 
distinctive  way.  First,  of  course,  the  vegetables  are 
graded  with  great  care  and  uniformity  and  those 
that  need  washing  are  thoroughly  washed.  Clean 
water  gives  bright-looking  results  and  the  tliorough- 


Glimpse  in  the  Lettuce  House  of  Fred  Metcalf,  Irondequoit,  N.  F. 

Skinner  Watering  System  at  Work 

ly  washed  A-l  attractive  vegetables  bring  the  highest 
prices. 

Vegetables  that  should  be  wrapped  separately,  such 
as  tomatoes,  are  put  in  wrappers  carrying  the  grow¬ 
er’s  brand  name  and  then  boxed.  Others  that  should 
be  packed  in  boxes,  barrels,  baskets,  as  the  case  may 
be,  depending  on  the  requirement  of  the  market,  are 
carefully  packed  that  way,  but  each  carries  the 
trade-mark  of  the  grower.  It  is  the  best  recommen¬ 
dation  and  advertisement  he  can  give  his  produce 
and  a  feature  that  puts  an  extra  edge  on  the  profit 
because  it  creates  a  definite  demand  that  means 
repeat  orders. 

The  Building  and  Maintenance 
The  greenhouse  that  costs  the  least  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  is  not  always  the  least  expensive  to  own  and 
operate  in  the  long  run.  Just  as  with  a  car  or  truck, 
the  repair  and  operating  cost  can  become  terrific 
once  it  starts  to  run  down.  The  greenhouse  that  is 
well  designed  and  built  keeps  these  costs  down  to  a 
low  minimum,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  its  initial  cost 
must  not  be  so  great  that  the  crops  that  can  be 


Showing  a 


raised  in  it  will  not  pay  off  (he  building  expense  in 
two  or  three  good  seasons. 

The  man  who  knows  his  glass  has  a  good  sense  of 
proportionate  values  and  considers  these  facts  first, 
lie  plans  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  long-lasting,  repair-free 
service.  Ills  houses  are  practically  built  and  ar¬ 
ranged  to  permit  easy  cultivation  so  that  no  plant¬ 
ing  space  or  labor  is  lost  in  preparing  the  soil,  car¬ 
ing  for  the  plants  and  picking  the  crops.  They  are 
free  from  heavy  shade-casting  parts  so  they  will 
admit  a  maximum  of  light  and  give  the  plants  full 
benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays  even  in  the  dead  of  Winter 
when  the  arc  of  the  sun  is  low.  They  are  weather- 
light  to  keep  fuel  costs  as  low  as  possible.  Ventila¬ 
tion  by  means  of  sash  in  the  roof  and  sides  admits 
fresh  air.  The  heating  system  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  heat  uniformly  throughout  each  house.  It  gets 
(he  most  heat  out  of  every  bit  of  fuel 
it  burns,  and  runs  a  conveniently  long 
time  without  firing  or  attention.  Brief¬ 
ly,  everything  about  the  houses  is  de¬ 
signed  and  built  to  afford  the  best 
growing  conditions  for  producing  abun¬ 
dant  crops  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
square  foot  of  ground  covered  per  dol¬ 
lar  invested. 

Rotation  of  Chops 
Most  vital  to  economical  production 
in  a  greenhouse  is  the  rotation  of  crops 
to  burn  as  little  coal  as  possible. 

Here  is  a  crop  schedule  made  up  by 
a  prominent  grower  in  Irondequoit,  N. 
Y.  (near  Rochester),  which  gives  you 
an  idea  of  (he  possibilities,  but  of 
course  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
varying  climatic  conditions  in  different 
sections  must  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  : 

Lettuce 

First  Crop. — Plant  seed  August  20  in 
the  open.  Transplant  month  later  to 
greenhouse,  space  about  W/2  inches 
apart.  Crop  ready  in  five  weeks,  or  70 
days  from  seed  to  market. 

Second  Crop.  —  Plant  seed  inside,  October  25. 
Transplant  or  “prick  off”  to  2(4  inches  apart  when 
about  1 V2  inches  high.  Transplant  to  6%  inches 
apart  when  crowding.  Crop  ready  middle  of  January. 

Third  Crop. — Plant  seed  in  greenhouse  January  3. 
First  transplanting  month  later  to  2^4  inches  apart. 
Transplant  when  crowding  to  6 '4  inches  apart.  Crop 
ready  60  to  70  days  after  planting. 

Fourth  Crop. — Plant  seed  March  3.  First  trans¬ 
planting  month  later  to  2*4  inches  apart.  Trans¬ 
plant  when  crowding  to  6%  inches  apart.  Crop 
ready  60  to  70  days  after  planting. 

Cucumbers 

Plant  seed  January  25.  Transplant  into  three-inch 
pots  in  three  weeks.  Three  weeks  later  transplant 
to  greenhouse  soil.  Ready  for  market  about  March 
25,  and  continue  to  bear  profitably  until  August. 

Tomatoes 

Fall  and  Winter  Crop.  —  Plant  seed  August  5. 
Transplant  into  three-inch  pots  in  three  to  four 
weeks.  Transplant  to  greenhouse  soil  three  weeks 
later.  Ready  for  market  about  October  25,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  profitably 
into  January. 

Spring  Crop.  —  Plant 
seed  January  25.  Trans- 
p  1  a  n  t  into  three-inch 
pots  in  three  weeks. 
Transplant  to  gree n- 
house  soil  three  weeks 
later.  Ready  for  market 
about  March  25  and 
continue  to  bear  profit¬ 
ably  until  market  fills 
with  outdoor  grown. 
Combination  Crops 
T  h  e  r  e  are  several 
combinations  that  can 
bo  grown  successfully 
together.  Lettuce  and 
radishes  do  well  to¬ 
gether.  Before  the  let¬ 
tuce  is  grown  enough  to 
interfere,  the  r  a  d  i  s  lx 
crop  is  past.  Lettuce 
and  radishes  with  cukes. 
Lettuce  and  radishes 
with  tomatoes.  Beets 
and  cukes. 


Left:  Husky  Caulifloiver  Plants  Growing  Luxuriantly  Under  Glass.  Right:  Eggplants  Are  Grown  in  Raised 

Benches  With  the  Vines  Supported  by  Wire  Frames  in  This  Manner. 
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Down  in  the  Pineland 

Scarcely  do  I  realize  that  it  is  seven  long  months 
since  I  left  my  home  among  the  icicles  of  New  York 
State  to  come  down  to  the  southern  pinelands  to 
spend  a  year  in  the  study  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
this  delightful  Carolina  clime.  Winter  here  slips 
lightly  by  while  the  icy  blasts  we  know  and  love  so 
well  are  lacking.  Spring,  Summer,  Fall  and  Winter 
are  much  the  same  and  no  doubt  to  the  native  dwell¬ 
ers  of  the  low  country  there  is  no  place  quite  so 
beautiful.  I  agree  with  them  to  a  certain  extent. 
Yet  to  one  whose  life  has  been  spent  where  seasons 
vary,  where  Summer  is  followed  by  a  golden  Fall, 
where  Spring  ushers  itself  down  from  the  slopes  of 
towering  mountains  on  the  heels  of  the  melting 
snows,  there  is  something  lacking  to  the  “northern¬ 
er”  which  the  tropical  South  cannot  appreciate. 

Down  in  the  coastal  lowlands  of  South  Carolina 
the  old  rice  fields,  relics  of  flourishing  by-gone  days 
still  remain,  mute  testimony  of  a  thriving  industry 
which  vanished  soon  after  the  war  between  the 
States.  On  these  old  plantation  grounds  where  the 
wealthy  owners  once  lived  the  famous  formal  gar¬ 
dens  were  the  highlights  of  the  southern  country. 
But  as  the  cultivation  of  the  South  Carolina  rice 
ceased,  these  beautiful  old  gardens  fell  into  misuse 
and  decay  until  after  a  few  years  they  had  all  but 
become  forgotten.  Within  the  past  few  years,  how¬ 
ever,  many  northern  men,  looking  for  a  quiet  resting 
place  to  spend  the  Winter,  have  purchased  many  of 
these  old  plantations  and  restored  to  their  original 
loveliness  the  old  formal  gardens  so  far  as  this  can 
be  possible. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  and  the  best 
known  of  them  all,  is  the  one  called  “Brookgreen,” 
situated  on  the  Waccamaw  River,  or  between  this 
lovely  stream  and  the  sea  a  few  miles  distant.  This 
section  of  the  country  is  locally  known  as  the  Wac¬ 
camaw  neck  and  contains  some  8.000  acres  of  pine- 
land,  rice  field,  swamp  and  jungle.  The  property 
was  purchased  by  Archer  M.  Huntington,  of  New 
York,  and  has  now  been  given  to  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  together  with  a  million  dollar  endowment 
for  its  perpetual  upkeep. 

The  beautiful  sitting  at  Brookgreen  contains  four 
of  the  original  plantations,  namely:  Brookgreen, 
Laurel  Hill,  The  Oaks,  and  Springfield,  all  of  which 
in  the  beginning  were  separate  plantations  tracing 
back  their  records  to  the  grants  from  King  George 
II.  More  than  4,000  acres  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  development  of  the  open  air  museum,  and  the 
wild  life  refuge,  destined  to  become  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

The  plan  at  Brookgreen  is  to  preserve  so  far  as 
possible  all  the  native  flora  and  fauna,  the  former 
now  having  reached  the  stage  over  the  short  period 
of  some  six  years  where  several  hundred  specimens 
are  found  growing  in  profusion  within  the  gardens. 
More  are  constantly  being  added,  and  as  one  looks 
upon  them  in  their  present  thriving  condition  we 
already  see  the  efforts  of  the  owners  crowned  with 
glad  success — a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  forever  a 
lasting  memory  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated  as 
time  eliminates  them  from  their  wild  forest  home, 
as  one  by  one  they  pass  away  like  all  of  nature  s 
wild  things  before  the  steady  and  deadly  approach 
of  man,  but  the  gardens  at  Brookgreen 
will  ever  remain  to  tell  the  story  and 
to  enhance  the  glory  of  the  southern 
pineland. 

While,  since  the  purchase  of  the 
property,  the  fauna  of  the  section  has 
been  protected,  not  until  this  year  has 
any  attempt  been  made  to  hold  any¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  in  captivity, 
though  already  the  collection  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  under  way  and  promises  to 
rival  the  flora  now  so  well  established. 

My  own  interest  lies  not  only  in  the 
preservation  of  the  wild  fauna,  but  to 
assist  in  the  pioneer  work  now  being 
done  with  captive  animals  whose  spa¬ 
cious  homes  among  the  pines  will  be  so 
unlike  any  other  that  they  will  scarce¬ 
ly  realize  they  are  confined  at  all. 

While  my  great  pleasure  has  been  in 
the  writing  of  these  notes  to  you 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  some  reason 
which  I  cannot  explain,  since  my  coming  down  into 
the  lowland  I  have  seemed  to  lose  the  spirit.  Even 
though  here  in  this  glorious  sitting  amid  a  tangle  of 
wild  forest  flowers  and  elusive  fauna,  teeming  in 
countless  numbers  spreading  through  the  pineland, 
the  urge  to  tell  you  about  it  seems  to  have  left  me. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  my  life  down  here  has  been  a 
busy  one,  absorbed  in  daily  thoughts  which  I  have 
taken  to  bed  with  me  to  dream  about  and  plan  again 
for  what  the  morrow  with  its  changes  will  reveal  to 


me ;  for  the  moss  draped  forest  and  the  towering 
magnolias,  spreading  cypress  and  wild  Azaleas  join 
hands  to  thrill  and  amaze  those  who  see  and  feel 
the  tender  workings  of  Mother  Nature  in  all  her 
moods,  or  reveal  in  the  fastness  of  a  primival  jungle 
down  along  the  coastal  plains  beside  the  sea  whose 
foaming  breakers  echo  back  the  moans  of  men  whose 
lives  have  gone  on  before. 

I  marvel  as  I  stand  in  the  soft  shadows  where 
giant  sea  turtles  come  forth  by  night  through  the 
full  moon  in  Merry  June,  up  from  the  fathomless 


In  the  moss-draped  cypress  swamps  of  the  Coastal  Car- 
olinas,  Mother  Nature  still  maintains  a  home  for  her 
forest  dwellers  much  the  same  as  when  this  country  was 
new.  While  more  than  300  species  of  birds  haunt  the 
pinelands  and  abandoned  rice  fields  through  IT  inter , 
only  a  few  remain  to  breed  in  Summer.  Few  places 
offer  better  opportunity  for  tvild  life  study.  Here  you 
see  the  author  watching  a  wild  turkey  in  early  morn 
just  descended  from  his  roost. 

depths  into,  the  white  sand  to  deposit  their  eggs  in 
a  shallow  nest,  there  to  be  left  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  to  hatch  them :  some  of  these  giant  reptiles 
weigh  as  much  as  500  pounds,  and  while  I  have  not 
seen  them  with  my  own  eyes,  by  the  time  you  read 
this  I  am  in  great  hopes  to  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  photograph  some  of  them. 

As  might  be  supposed,  in  a  semi-tropical  climate 
like  this,  the  fauna  is  plentiful  and  varied,  since 
most  of  these  forms  of  wild  life  could  not  withstand 
the  rigors  of  our  northern  Winters.  A  study  of  the 


find  few  of  the  human  inhabitants  through  the  hot 
Summers. 

A  letter  from  home  this  morning  tells  me  of  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  you  have  passed  through, 
and  though  I  appreciate  that  I  have  perhaps  es¬ 
caped  what  we  might  call  a  hard  Winter,  yet  there 
have  been  times  when  a  cold  snowball  from  New 
York  State  or  an  icicle  to  sit  upon  would  have 
helped  me  to  get  that  feeling  that  a  “northerner” 
never  gets  down  in  the  pineland. 

I  know  you  are  all  busy  with  the  farm  work,  the 
flowers  and  vegetables  gardens,  and  while  this  is  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  have  missed  any  of  these,  I 
hope  at  least  that  I  shall  not  forget  how  to  adapt 
myself  again  to  the  work  when  I  shall  have  finished 
my  studies  here.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  however, 
that  the  heat  of  the  semi-tropics  changes  one  com¬ 
pletely.  You  simply  lose  your  pep  and  do  not  feel 
the  spirit  of  labor  like  you  do  at  home.  Yet  the 
pinelands  hold  so  much  of  interest  to  the  naturalist 
that  he  soon  becomes  a  very  part  of  them,  and  they 
tell  us  here,  that  once  you  get  that  feeling  you  will 
never  have  any  desire  to  return  to  the  Northland 
where  zero  weather  and  blinding  snowstorms  are  a 
part  of  your  very  existence.  I  cannot  give  my  an¬ 
swer.  because  I  haven't  been  here  long  enough ; 
though  I  could  always  see  glory  in  the  crash  of  a 
northern  storm  and  revel  in  the  echo  of  rebounding 
thunder  from  across  the  lake.  But  the  glory  of  God 
is  the  same  to  the  dwellers  of  pineland  or  moun¬ 
tain  fastness,  while  we  alone  must  answer  our  own 
question — which  do  we  like  best  ?  wiixet  ranoall. 


The  author  with  “Pat  and  Micky.”  our  black  bears  that  once  lived  a 
this  picture  shows  them  in  their  palatial  home  at  the  Brookgreen 

bird  life  of  the  section  reveals  many  interesting 
things,  and  proves  how  wise  they  are  and  to  what 
extent  they  are  able  to  shape  their  lives.  Up  to  date 
we  have  identified  and  recorded  110  varieties  of 
birds  including  migrants  as  well  as  permanent 
dwellers  of  the  pinelands.  It  is  surprising,  however, 
to  note  how  few  there  are  who  remain  here  to  breed 
through  the  nesting  season,  and  I  can  easily  see  that 
if  our  own  transportation  could  be  as  easily  ar¬ 
ranged  as  theirs,  no  doubt  the  coastal  country  would 


Notes  From  the  Old  Dominion 

Farmers  in  this  section  are  having  their  hands 
full  with  the  weather  this  year.  In  early  Spring  the 
land  was  too  wet  for  plowing  and  from  April  15  to 
June  15  it  was  too  dry  for  planting  cotton,  corn,  pea¬ 
nuts  and  tobacco,  and  a  large  percentage'  of  these 
crops  were  planted  the  latter  part  of  June  and  July 
1.  which  can't  possibly  make  one-half  of  a  crop  un¬ 
der  the  best  weather  conditions  from  now  on.  An¬ 
other  drought  set  in  the  second  week  in  July  and  is 
now  playing  havoc  with  early  corn  and  gardens. 
Still  we  are  blessed  in  Virginia  compared  to  some  of 
the  Middle  West  States. 

At  this  writing.  July  1C>.  the  drought  is  still  grip¬ 
ping  most  of  Virginia  and  many  sections  of  the 
United  States.  Most  crops  will  be  slashed  to  the 
lowest  estimate  or  yield  on  record  in  this  State.  Hay 
crops,  potatoes,  corn  and  truck  crops  being  hardest 
hit.  Slimmer  hay  crops  will  be  almost  an  entire  fail¬ 
ure.  Scarcely  any  fruit,  due  to  the  late  cold  Spring 
and  drought. 

In  one  section  of  Virginia  known  as  “Northern 
Neck.”  composed  of  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Richmond,  Lancaster,  Westmoreland  and  King 
George,  farmers  are  having  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  seasons  in  years.  The  harvesting  of  the  green 
tomato  crop,  which  is  now  still  in  progress,  will 
bring  considerable  income  to  many  growers.  Packers 
and  buyers  began  by  paying  75  cent  per  bushel  and 
the  demand  was  good.  Prices  have  recently  dropped 
to  35  and  40  cents,  but  farmers  say  money  can  be 
made  even  at  this  price.  Most  of  the  fruit  is  graded 
and  packed  at  the  local  packing  houses, 
located  principally  in  Northumberland 
County.  The  tomatoes  are  shipped  by 
boats  and  trucks  to  large  cities  like  Bal¬ 
timore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York.  A  good  many  grow¬ 
ers  haul  their  own  tomatoes  by  truck, 
saving  the  shipping  or  truck  expense. 

The  wheat  crop  in  that  section  is 
said  to  be  the  best  in  years,  and  prices 
are  much  higher  than  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  a  good  many  farmers  are 
holding  their  crops  for  still  higher 
prices.  A  good  corn  crop  is  now  anti¬ 
cipated  and  with  advancing  prices. 
Northern  Neck  corn -growers  expect  a 
highly  satisfactory  year  in  every  way. 

Poultry-raising  in  this  area  is  de¬ 
veloping  rapidly,  and  has  become  a 
source  of  income  to  many  people.  Egg 
and  poultry  prices  have  been  higher 
than  usual  this  year,  and  farmers  are 
paying  more  attention  to  the  grading  of  eggs,  and 
several  grading  stations  are  in  the  counties. 

The  Virginia  market  for  first-class  peanuts  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  strong  and  Virginia  or  runner  type  of  fine 
quality  bring  5c  per  pound ;  best  price  since  1029. 

Irish  potatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50:  tomatoes,  bu., 
$3;  apples,  as  to  quality,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  peaches,  $2 
to  $2.50;  eggs,  22c;  butter,  country,  35e;  chickens, 
broilers  and  fryers,  lb.,  20  to  22c;  hens,  lb.,  17  to 
ISc  ;  live  hogs,  ewt.,  $10.50.  w.  h.  h. 
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"THE  TELEPHONE 
PAYS  ITS  OWN  WAY 
ON  OUR  FARM" 

“We  usually  call  several  places  to  find  out 
about  prices  and  then  sell  at  the  highest  quota¬ 
tion.  On  one  sale  of  3000  bushels  of  wheat,  we 
made  $90  extra  that  way.” 

A  farmer  near  Central  City,  Nebraska,  cites 
this  instance  as  an  example  of  how  the  telephone 
makes  itself  useful  on  his  farm.  He  could  tell  of 
many  other  ways,  as  could  the  thousands  of 
farmers  who  have  a  telephone.  Of  important 
telephone  conversations  with  county  agent  or 
co-operative  association,  with  neighbors  during 
the  busy  season,  or  with  the  implement  dealer 
when  there’s  a  breakdown.  Of  daily  telephone 
contacts  with  friends.  Of  hurried  calls  in  time 
of  illness  or  accident. 

No  matter  what  the  occasion,  whether 
urgent  or  friendly  chat  to  pass  the  time, 
the  telephone  is  always  ready  to  he  of 
service. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  7t4xl0%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Resklents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


ACL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 
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prepaid  F.O.B. 

S 1 .25 
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$1.00 
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Brussel  Sprout 


Tlants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
packed  in  live  moss.  We  guarantee  good  delivery 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS  -  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


7 'aAietieA  (fotyecui 

JU4IR15ES 

Thirty  varieties  labeled  and  post¬ 
paid.  (including  “ORIENTAL”  the 
world’s  most  Fragrant  Iris)  for 
only  one  dollar.  Planting  directions 
free. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


Best  and  fastest  machine  built, 
and  two  row  models.  One 
Carries  to  shock,  Big 
labor  saver.  Pa>s  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
No  twine.  Great  for  si¬ 
lage.  FreeTrial.AgentsWanted. 
Write  for  catalog. 
BENNETT  MFG.  Co.,  Box  604  Westerville,  Ohio 


THE  HOUSE  OF  QUALITY 


RYE 

^  WINTER  WHEAT 

Seasonable  Seeds.  Send  for  Price  List 
EDWARD  E.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
BOX  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Dl  AIITS  POSTPAID— Beet.  Broccoli.  Brussels  Cab, 
rLHIl  I  bage,  Cauliflower,  Celery.  Endive,  Lettuce 
Sweet  Potato.  Pepper,  Aster,  dozen  10c,  100— 40c,  500- 
SI. SO.  GLICK  PLANT  FARM  -  Smokelown,  Pa. 


For  Sale  Japanese  Iris  Five  white  Five  colored 

Ten  for  SI. OO.  Postpaid  in  third  zone. 

BEN  EWART,  40  Port  St.,  Pulaski,  New  York 


Ctrouihorru  DUnlc  Best  Varieties.  .Catalog  Free. 

OirdnUCIIJ  rldlila  BASIL  PEB&l,  Georgetown,  Bel. 
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Will  Green  Manures  Increase  Yields? 


Great  difference  exist  in  the  value  of 
various  crop  plants  used  for  manuring 
purposes.  Profitable  green  manuring  will 
depend  on  the  kind  of  crop  planted.  In 
a  carefully  conducted  seven-year  test  in 
New  Jersey,  comparing  vetch,  wheat,  rye, 
Red  clover,  Sweet  clover,  Alsike  clover, 
and  Crimson  clover,  Winter  vetch  in¬ 
creased  yields  of  the  following  corn  crop 
25  to  30  per  cent  in  contrast  with  rye 
which  reduced  grain  yields  5  to  10  per 
cent.  Both  crops  were  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  erosion  by  wind  and  water,  but 
when  turned  under,  produced  distinctly 
different  effects  on  the  succeeding  crop. 

This  marked  difference  in  green  ma¬ 
nure  crops  was  found  to  lie  in  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  plants.  At  the  time  of  plow- 
ing  under  in  late  April,  vetch  produced 
a  green  weight  of  19  tons  per  acre  in 
tops  and  roots,  with  an  average  nitrogen 
content  of  3.49  per  cent  on  the  dry  basis. 
Rye  produced  approximately  10  tons  of 
green  matter  per  acre  in  roots  and  tops, 
with  a  nitrogen  content  of  only  1.29  per 
cent  on  the  dry  plant  material.  It  has 
been  shown  by  soil  bacteriologists  that 
green  manures  must  analyze  1.6  to  1.8 
per  cent  nitrogen,  in  order  to  release  this 
nutrient  readily  on  decomposition.  Green 
manures  are  probably  of  most  importance 
as  sources  of  plant  food  which  becomes 
available  gradually  during  the  growing 
season  as  the  manure  crop  decays.  Green 


Station  in  New  Jersey  now  call  for  40 
pounds  of  vetch  seed  per  acre,  broadcast 
in  standing  copn  or  other  cultivated 
crops  during  the  last  half  of  August,  with 
no  further  attention  required  until  the 
crop  is  plowed  under  in  late  April  or 
early  May. 

Vetch  is  preferred  to  other  green 
crops  due  to  the  greater  growth  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  making,  its  wide  adaptability  to 
soils,  and  its  Winter  hardiness.  Crimson 
clover  is  doubtless  equally  valuable  in 
regions  to  the  south  of  Central  Jersey.  It 
occasionally  winter-kills  from  Central 
Jersey  northward.  The  principal  disad¬ 
vantage  of  using  legumes  as  green  ma¬ 
nures  is  the  need  for  planting  such  crops 
sufficiently  early  to  provide  for  approxi¬ 
mately  six  weeks  to  two  months  of  suit¬ 
able  growing  weather  prior  to  freezing  of 
the  ground.  This  may  be  easily  ar¬ 
ranged  for  in  all  cultivated  crops,  but  is 
frequently  difficult  on  fields  where  the 
land  must  be  plowed  late  for  green  ma¬ 
nure  crop.  With  very  late  planting 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  use  rye  or 
Winter  wheat,  both  of  which  will  produce 
a  cover  even  when  planted  rather  late. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  sow  one  of  the 
grain  crops,  recognition  should  be  taken 
of  the  fact  that  such  crops  will  have  little 
or  no  green  manuring  value.  It  has  been 
believed  that  such  crops  would  have  the 
ability  to  improve  the  organic  matter 


Winter  vetch  on  May  1,  seeded  in  standing  corn  August  20  the  previous  gear,  with¬ 
out  any  cultivation  to  cover  the  seed. 


rye  and  wheat  used  as  green  manure 
crops  are  not  sufficiently  high  in  nitro¬ 
gen  to  have  any  appreciable  mammal 
value  on  the  succeeding  cultivated  crop. 

These  tests  are  significant  in  view  of 
the  prevalent  belief  that  rye  and  wheat 
are  excellent  green  manure  plants.  It  is 
true  that  such  crops  start  growth  prompt¬ 
ly,  and  hold  the  soil  against  erosion  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  and  Winter  months.  One 
should  distinguish,  however,  between 
crops  which  merely  act  as  ground  covers 
and  those  which  also  have  strong  manur¬ 
ing  value.  In  the  New  Jersey  tests,  in¬ 
cluding  seven  green  manures  grown  on 
the  same  plots  in  successive  years  with 
corn  as  a  cultivated  crop,  the  legumes 
proved  to  have  some  distinct  fertilizing 
value,  in  contrast  to  the  non-legumes. 
The  green  vetch  crop  was  equivalent  in 
nitrogen  content  to  14.5  tons  of  fresh 
barnyard  manure ;  Crimson  clover,  10 
tons ;  Alsike,  5.8 ;  Red  clover,  5.5 ;  and 
Sweet  clover,  4.3  tons,  in  contrast  with 
3.7  tons  for  Winter  wheat,  and  3.5  tons 
for  rye.  As  indicated  above,  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  non-legumes — rye  and  wheat — 
was  too  limited  to  be  made  available  in 
time  for  the  corn  crop  which  followed. 
The  legumes  increased  corn  yields  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Winter  vetch,  27.8  per  cent ;  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  15.6;  lied  clover,  14.7;  Sweet 
clover,  13.7;  and  Alsike  clover,  4.4  per 
cent. 

In  these  tests  the  green  manures  were 
seeded  in  standing  corn  during  the  last 
two  weeks  of  August.  The  rate  of  plant¬ 
ing  varied  with  the  seed  size  from  10 
pounds  of  Alsike  per  acre  to  40  pounds  of 
Winter  vetch.  The  grains  were  seeded 
at  the  rate  of  six  peeks  per  acre.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  experiment, 
seed  was  broadcast  by  hand  and  covered 
by  cultivating  with  a  one-horse  cultiva¬ 
tor.  In  the  latter  years,  however,  culti¬ 
vation  was  found  to  be  unnecessary,  since 
the  first  heavy  rain  would  ensure  satis¬ 
factory  covering  of  the  seed  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  young  plants.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  legumes.  The 
practice  of  relying  on  rainfall  to  cover 
vetch  has  been  further  tested  on  three 
types  of  soil  in  several  successive  seasons, 
and  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  un¬ 
der  New  Jersey  conditions.  Standard 
practices  at  the  Agricultural  Experiment 


content  of  the  soil,  although  they  do  not 
stimulate  the  following  crop.  The  ex¬ 
periments  in  New  Jersey  show  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  There  was  no  residual 
value  whatever  from  either  wheat  or  rye 
when  used  in  five  successive  years  on  the 
same  plots,  the  soil  being  actually  lower 
in  humus  content  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
none  of  the  green  manure  crops  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  replacing  organic  matter  in  soil 
as  rapidly  as  it  was  being  dissipated  by 
cultivation.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of 
any  of  the  green  manures  is  that  they 
retarded  the  rate  at  which  humus  was 
being  lost  when  comparison  was  made 
with  plots  which  were  similarly  cropped 
hut  had  grown  no  green  manure  of  any 
sort.  The  establishment  of  a  sod,  either 
in  the  form  of  hay  crops  which  occupied 
the  land  for  two  years,  or  a  sod  used  for 
pasture  for  two  or  more  years,  seem  to  he 
necessary  in  order  actually  to  increase 
the  humus  content  of  cultivated  soils. 

There  is  no  need  for  discouragement  as 
a  result  of  these  findings  on  green  ma¬ 
nures.  Rather,  it  is  important  to  learn 
the  true  value  of  green  manures,  to  use 
them  accordingly  for  economic  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  For  too  long  a  time  our  agri¬ 
cultural  soils  have  been  cropped  con¬ 
tinuously  to  such  cultivated  plants  as 
vegetables,  fruits,  potatoes  and  corn,  with 
the  belief  that  green  manures  would  take 
care  of  the  humus  supply.  The  sooner 
it  is  realized  that  valuable  as  green  ma¬ 
nures  may  be,  they  must  be  supplemented 
with  other  crops  in  the  rotation  which 
will  actually  restore  organic  matter,  the 
less  will  be  the  damage  to  our  valuable 
farm  lands.  Even  though  sod  crops  may 
be  introduced  into  the  rotation,  it  would 
still  be  very  desirable  to  grow  a  legumi¬ 
nous  green  manure  crop  wherever  the 
area  must  be  planted  to  a  cultivated  crop 
two  or  more  years  in  succession.  Winter 
vetch  appears  to  be  the  premier  legume 
for  Winter  green  manure.  Under  some 
conditions  mixtures  of  this  plant  with 
perennial  rye  grass,  or  with  wheat  and 
rye,  may  be  necessary  to  control  soil 
washing.  Further  experiments  along 
these  lines  are  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
true  value  of  such  crops. 

HOWARD  b.  SPRAGUE,  Agronomist. 

N,  J.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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YOU  ENJOY  a  three-fold  econ¬ 
omy  with  a  John  Deere  Tractor 
- — the  economy  of  burning  the 
low-cost  fuels  successfully  and  effi¬ 
ciently  ;  ;  i  of  extra-rugged,  heavy- 
duty  construction  :  :  .  of  extreme 
simplicity  of  repair  and  maintenance. 

With  its  exclusive  two-cylinder 
engine  design,  the  John  Deere  Trac¬ 
tor  is  specifically  designed  to  burn 
the  low-cost  fuels  ;  . .  is  more  rugged 
.  .  .  better  balanced  ;  ;  i  lighter  in 
weight  .  . ;  easier  to  take  care  of. 

In  addition,  with  the  crankshaft 
crosswise  in  the  tractor  chassis,  the 
John  Deere  transmits  power  in  a 
straight  line — no  bevel  gears  to  con¬ 
sume  power.  You  get  more  power  at 
the  drawbar  for  a  given  amount  of  fuel. 

Choose  the  tractor  that  is  setting 
the  pace  for  economy,  simplicity, 
dependability  .  .  .  the  John  Deere. 
There  is  a  size  and  style  for  every 
farm,  every  crop,  every  purpose  .  .  . 
eleven  in  all,  and  with  a  complete 
line  of  working  equipment  to  make 
your  work  easier,  better,  more  profit¬ 
able.  Use  coupon  for  folder  on  the 
one  that  fits  your  needs. 

Get  the  Feel  of  the  Wheel — • 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  a  Demonstration 


John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Dept.  GT- 137. 

Please  send  me  complete  literature  oq  the 
tractors  I  have  checked: 


□  Model  D  □  Models  AR,  BR  □  Models  A  and  B 
3-4  Plow  Standard  Tread  General  Purpose 

□  Models  AN  and  BN  □  Models  AO  and  BO 

Garden  Orchard 


Name 


Town 


State 


.R.  F.  D . 


_  The  Farmer  | 
His  Own  Builder  1 


By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S 
ot  building  information  from  concrete  to  ~ 

carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

For  rale  by  ~ 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

833  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Says  Geo.  F.  Long,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio 


Growing  Roses  in  Virginia 

The  past  Spring  has  been  ideal  weather 
for  producing  good  growth  of  roses. 
There  has  been  an  ample  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  encourage  rapid  growth.  The  wet 
weather  caused  worms  and  bugs  to  be 
quite  numerous.  Seldom  a  day  goes  by 
that  we  do  not  hear  about  so  many  bugs 
on  roses. 

Good  cultivation  of  roses  at  all  times  is 
absolutely  essential  especially  during  the 
Spring  months.  This  is  very  true,  due 
to  the  fact,  that  the  rose  requires  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  food  for  its  blooming 
production.  The  rose  will  not  produce 
a  large  quantity  of  quality  blooms  with¬ 
out  proper  food  elements.  Roses  are  such 
prolific  bloomers  that  for  each  bloom  that 
appears  that  much  food  the  plant  has 
taken  from  the  soil.  So  in  order  for  the 
plant  to  be  able  to  secure  this  food  from 
the  ground,  the  surface  soil  should  he 
loose  and  porous  at  all  times.  This  not 
only  aerates  the  soil,  but  also  serves  to 
retain  or  hold  the  moisture. 

The  old  saying  is,  ‘‘Thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  at  frequent  intervals  is  better  than 
so  much  watering.”  There  is  more  truth 
than  poetry  in  that  saying.  This  thor¬ 
ough,  frequent  cultivation,  which  keeps 
the  top  or  surface  soil  two  or  three  inches 
in  depth  dry  and  dusty-like,  keeps  the 
ground  from  crusting  and  baking,  though 
the  greatest  virtue  lies  in  the  one  fact  I 
that  the  soil  never  dries  out  completely.  I 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  subsoil  remains 
filled  with  an  ample  supply  of  water.  This 
thorough  stirring  of  the  top  soil  after 
each  rain  not  only  helps  to  keep  the 
plants  growing  properly,  but  at  the  same 
time  keeps  down  all  grass  and  weeds  that 
are  constantly  coming  forth. 

Roses  Enormous  Feeders. — The  Sum¬ 
mer  care  and  food  that  must  be  supplied 
for  best  results  is  of  utmost  importance. 
Roses  are  unusually  heavy  feeders  and 
require  considerable  plant  food,  applying 
it  at  frequent  intervals.  I  find  there  is 
nothing  better  for  roses  than  well-rotted 
cow  manure.  It  is  far  better  than  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  horse  stable.  Cow  manure 
is  also  a  guard  against  many  insects  and 
different  diseases  roses  are  subject  to.  As 
a  substitute  for  cow  manure,  which  is 
hard  to  find  in  towns  and  cities,  I  ad¬ 
vise  a  mixture  of  commercial  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  and  bonemeal.  This  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  fertilizer  not  highly  advertised,  but 
it  is  one  hard  to  beat.  A  light  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  high-grade  commercial  fertilizer 
about  once  every  two  months  will  be  a 
great  benefit.  This  is  particularly  true 
during  the  heavy  blooming  imriod  in  late 
Spring  and  early  Summer. 

Always  Use  a  Sharp  Knife. — There  is 
one  thing  which  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  cutting  roses — use  a  sharp,  keen 
knife,  or  better  still,  a  pair  of  sharp  scis¬ 
sors  or  pruning  shears.  Always  cut  the 
roses  with  as  long  stems  as  possible  and 
still  leave  two  leaves  at  the  base.  This 
cutting,  which  is  so  beneficial,  helps  to 
give  the  plant  proper  pruning  that  should 
be  due  it  all  through  the  entire  Summer. 

Aphides  Now  Easy  to  Control. — Our 
oldest  enemy  in  the  bug  line  is  the  aphis. 
There  are  several  different  kinds  of 
aphides,  but  they  confine  themselves  to 
two  colors,  pink  and  green. 

There  are  several  remedies  by  which 
they  may  be  easily  exterminated  or  con¬ 
trolled.  The  oldest,  best  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  one  is  by  the  use  of  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate.  The  usual  strength  used  is  about 
40  per  cent  solution.  This  often  goes  by 
the  name  of  Black  Leaf  40.  This  should 
be  diluted  considerably,  as  one  teaspoon 
will  make  a  gallon  of  spray.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  spraying,  as  it 
should  be  thorough,  every  inch  of  the 
plant  being  soaked,  especially  the  tips  of 
the  leaves  and  buds. 

Two  Most  Troublesome  Diseases.  — 
There  are  two  diseases  known  as  mildew 
and  black  spot  to  which  roses  are  subject. 
Mildew  is  a  surface  disease,  therefore 
easily  controlled.  Use  a  dust  composed 
of  nine  parts  of  dusting  sulphur  and  one 
part  of  arsenate  of  lead.  It  is  also  a 
good  idea  to  add  one  part  of  tobacco  dust. 
One  dusting  is  usually  sufficient  for  mil¬ 
dew.  The  sulphur  will  cure  the  mildew 
and  the  arsenate  of  lead  and  tobacco  dust 
the  aphides. 

Black  spot  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  control  than  mildew,  but  this  may  be 
easily  done  by  commencing  before  the  ap¬ 
pearance  is  noted.  The  remedy  is  simple  : 
Clean  up  all  of  the  dead  and  fallen  leaves 
and  burn  them.  As  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  become  infected,  pick  them  off  and 
afso  burn  them.  Dust  the  plant  well  with 
the  above  dust  mentioned  at  least  once 
every  two  weeks ;  every  ten  days  would 
be  better.  Bear  in  mind  that  black  spot 
is  difficult  to  control.  So  promptness  and 
thoroughness  is  all-important  and  the  key 
to  extermination  or  control.  w.  h.  h.  ' 

Vigiuia. 


“I’ve  used  Rutland  Roof  Coating  for  a 
good  many  years,”  says  Mr.  Long,  “and 
it’s  the  best  brand  I  ever  found.  But  this 
handkerchief  test  sure  shows  how  well  it 
plugs  up  every  pin  hole.  There  wasn’t 
anything  on  the  handkerchief  you  see 
here  except  Rutland  Roof  Coating.  Yet  it 
shed  water  like  a  duck’s  back.  A  roof 
coating  like  that  is  worth  going  out  of 
your  way  for.” 

Rutland  Wears  Longer  Because 
25%  More  Material  Stays  on  the  Roof 

The  less  a  roof  coating  evaporates,  the 
better  it  waterproofs  —  the  longer  it  wears. 
That’s  why  it  pays  to  demand  genuine 
Rutland  No-Tar-In  Roof  Coating.  Actual 
tests  show  that  evaporation  causes  ordi¬ 
nary  roof  coatings  to  lose  one-third  of 
their  weight  within  a  few  hours.  One-third 
of  your  money  blows  away! 

Of  course  all  roof  coatings  contain  some 
oil  that  later  evaporates.  Otherwise  they 
would  be  so  hard  and  stiff  you  couldn’t 


apply  them.  But  Rutland  contains  just 
enough  oil  to  make  it  flow  evenly.  It’s  not 
artificially  “loaded”  with  oil.  When  the 
oil  dries  out,  you  have  a  heavy,  tough  film 
of  pure  asphalt  bound  together  with  as¬ 
bestos  fibres.  Every  gallon  of  Rutland 
leaves  25%  more  material  on  your  roof 
than  ordinary  products.  Also,  there’s  no 
tar  in  Rutland.  It  does  not  crawl,  crack 
or  peel. 

You  may  pay  a  trifle  more  per  gallon  for 
Rutland — but  far  less  per  year  of  service. 
1 }/%(  to  a  square  foot  is  all  it  costs  to 
Rutlandize  your  roof. 

Rutland  No-T ar-In  Roof  Coating  is  ideally 
suited  for  all  roofs  except  shingles.  If  your 
local  dealer  does  not  handle  Rutland  prod¬ 
ucts,  mail  coupon  below.  Rutland  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Vermont.  Also  makers 
of  Rutland  Patching  Plaster,  Asphalt 
Paint,  Furnace  Cement,  Stove  Lining 
and  other  Rutland  Repair  Products^ 


For  Badly  Worn  Holes — Around  Flashings,  etc. 
Use  Rutland  No.  4  Plastic  Cement. 


Buy  the  5-gal.  can.  Economical.  Convenient.  Apply  right 
from  can  to  roof.  Price  60  cents  per  gallon. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company,  RN-3,  Rutland,  Vermont 

Please  send  full  information  on  how  I  can  obtain  Rutland  Roof  Coating. 

Name _ R.  F.  D _ 

Town _ State _ 

Approximate  number  of  square  feet  to  be  covered _ 

Name  of  dealer _ _ _ _ 


A  hood  low-priced 

tgSSkt 


In  the  face  of  higher  grain 
costs,  think  what  it  will  mean 
to  you  to  have  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  silage  this  winter! 
If  what  you  need  now  is  a  good 
silo  that  goes  up  quickly  and 
costs  little  . . .  write  at  once  for 
information  on  the  CRAINE 
UTILITY  SILO. 

Permanent  or  portable.  Rigid 
door  frame  —  strong  —  solid. 
Matched  staves.  Built-in  steel 
ladder.  .  .  .  Double  laminated 
doors  with  heavy,  balanced 
steel  pressure  latches  that  close 
doors  tight. 


SILO 

Time  nowis  precious.  Don’t  put  it  off. Write 
at  once  for  information  on  the  UTILITY 
or  any  of  the  Craine  8  silos. 

CRAINE,  INC.  43  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


craineU 

A  TYPE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  PURSE 


“A  HUDSON  SPRAYER  FOR 
EVERYBODY —  EVERYWHERE” 

A  brand  new  type  of  dust« 
greatly  improved!  Ne 
principle  with  powerf 
blower  fan  ahead  of  du 
d  i  chamber  makes  it  clo 
'  -v  proof_  Even  discharj 

makes  crop  protectic 
easier ,  surer ,  cheaper .  Qut 
itybuilt,  priced  remarkab 
low.  Ask  your  Hudson  des 

-  -  -  -  er  to  demonstrate  it. 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poult: 
c,nd  barn  equipment ,  pumps,  etc.  Used  every wher 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CC 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


PRESS  APPLES  PROFIT 


A  HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS 

—  will  put  you  into  business 
making  good  money  .  .  .  Big 
demand  for  apple  cider,  grape 
and  fruit  Juices  ...  Turn 
undergrade  apples  into  money. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  limited.  Box  130,  YORK,  PA. 


TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PART 

Average  saving  SOX.  Our  48-Page  FREE  CATALO 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guarantee' 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LU«  CO.  -  Oalesbura,  llllno 
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Potato  Spraying  Experiences 


Sixty  years  ago  American  potato  crops 
■were  attacked  by  a  new  insect  pest,  the 
Colorado  potato  beetle.  Within  a  few 
years  it  spread  from  the  Rockies  to  the 
Atlantic.  Potato  spraying  and  dusting 
began  then  with  the  application  of  Paris 
green,  London  purple  and  other  stomach 
poisons  to  kill  this  chewing  insect.  Some 
were  sprayed  on  with  water,  others  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  dust  form  with  materials  like 
land  plaster. 

About  1880  some  French  vineyardists 
near  the  city  of  Bordeaux  were  bothered 
by  thieves  stealing  grapes.  To  scare  them 
off  they  made  up  a  nauseous  mixture  of 
blue  vitriol  and  lime  into  a  paste  and 
brushed  it  on  the  vines.  To  their  surprise 
the  vines  so  treated  escaped  the  ravages 
of  a  disease  called  mildew  that  damaged 
all  unprotected  vines.  With  the  addition 
of  water  this  material  became  known  as 
“Bordeaux  mixture.”  Tested  on  potato 
vines  it  protected  against  the  late  blight 
and  rot  disease  that  had  been  so  destruc¬ 
tive  since  1S40,  and  for  which  no  other 
remedy  had  been  found.  Most  of  the  im¬ 
provements  in  spraying  and  dusting  pota¬ 
toes  since  these  two  original  discoveries 
have  been  only  to  find  the  best  methods 
for  their  use. 

Back  in  1S93  my  father  wrote  Prof.  I. 
P.  Roberts  at  Cornell  about  this  new 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  started  spraying 
his  potatoes  with  a  knapsack  sprayer.  To 
the  growing  farm  boy  this  tool  weighed 
60  pounds  when  starting  down  the  row 
and  increased  to  a  ton  before  it  was 
empty.  But  its  results  were  so  profitable 
that  in  1898  a  barrel  pump  was  mounted 
on  a  hay  rake  frame.  The  driver  pumped 
and  a  second  man  walked  behind  to  keep 
the  two  nozzles  directed  on  the  vines. 
Gain  in  yield  that  year  was  60  bushels 
per  acre. 

By  1905  I  was  farming  for  myself  and 
bought  one  of  the  first  sprayers  in  which 
the  pump  was  operated  by  the  power  of 
the  team.  Judged  by  modern  standards 
its  pressure  of  50  to  75  pounds  with  only 
one  nozzle  to  each  of  four  rows  was  not 
impressive,  but  it  was  a  big  advance  over 
hand  pumping.  A  test  co-operating  with 
the  Geneva  Station  that  year  showed  a 
gain  of  55  bushels  per  acre. 

The  next  year,  1906,  I  built  what  was 
possibly  the  first  vine  protector  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  by  wheel  damage,  and  have  sel¬ 
dom  sprayed  since  without  using  one. 

Up  till  this  time  spraying  and  dusting 
had  been  used  only  for  preventing  late 
blight  and  for  killing  potato  bugs. 
Through  the  10  years  from  1902  till  1911 
the  Geneva  Station  carried  out  a  very 
thorough  set  of  spraying  experiments  all 
over  New  York  State  which  proved  that 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  often  gave  profit¬ 
able  gains  in  yield  in  seasons  too  dry  to 
let  late  blight  develop  and  when  potato 
bugs  were  controlled.  This  gain  was 
found  to  be  caused  by  prevention  of  dam¬ 
age  by  a  number  of  insects  that  had  not 
been  suspected  as  being  dangerous  before, 
mainly  leaf-hoppers  and  flea-beetles. 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
1905  sprayer  I  altered  it  to  use  two  noz¬ 
zles  on  each  row  and  gradually  worked  up 
the  pump  to  a  pressure  of  175  pounds. 
In  the  very  severe  blight  season  of  1912 
when  the  potato  crop  went  to  ruin  over 
a  large  part  of  the  United  States,  this 
pressure  gave  practically  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  and  a  gain  in  yield  of  no  less  than 
217  bushels  per  acre  over  the  unsprayed 
rows.  The  next  year,  1913,  came  a  more 
powerful  triplex  pump  with  225  pounds 


of  pressure.  In  the  two  severe  late 
blight  epidemics  of  3915  and  1917  this 
gave  gains  in  yield  of  200  and  206  bushels 
per  acre. 

In  March,  1919,  I  was  called  up  into 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Canadian  growers.  There  I  met 
Prof.  George  E.  Sanders,  who  interested 
me  in  his  new  copper-lime  dust  that  com¬ 
bines  with  the  moisture  on  potato  vines 
to  make  Bordeaux  there.  In  both  1919 
and  1920  I  tested  the  new  dust  with  a 
hand  duster  and  got  very  good  blight  con¬ 
trol.  though  it  was  not  so  good  on  flea- 
beetles. 

Again  in  1924  I  got  a  sprayer  company 
to  build  a  six-row  sprayer  with  motor- 
driven  pump.  This  did  such  good  work 
at  300  to  400  pounds  and  with  three  noz¬ 
zles  per  row  that  the  present  12-row  trac¬ 
tor  outfit  followed  in  1930. 

Growers  with  level  fields  frequently 
build  sprayers  upon  motor-trucks.  My 
son-in-law  has  a  10-row  outfit  that  cov¬ 
ers  60  acres  in  10  hours. 

From  the  days  back  in  1S93  when  the 
laborious  knapsack  sprayer  took  hours  to 
cover  one  acre  to  the  present  when  trac¬ 
tor  or  truck  machine  does  a  far  more 
efficient  job  in  a  few  minutes,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  potato  spraying  have  remained 
the  same.  The  grower  needs  to  know 
what  to  spray  for,  how  to  spray,  and 
when  to  do  it.  (Dusting  is  only  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  copper,  arsenic,  etc.,  to  the 
vines  by  using  lime  as  a  carrier  of  the 
materials  instead  of  water.) 

In  the  Northeastern  United  States  we 
spray  potatoes  almost  entirely  with  Bor¬ 
deaux.  This  is  the  only  prevention  for 
late  blight  and  for  the  tuber  rot  that  too 
often  follows  when  the  blight  germs  are 
washed  down  into  the  soil  by  heavy  rains. 
Bordeaux  is  also  the  remedy  for  the  tiny 
little  leaf-hoppers  that-  live  under  the 
leaves  and  cause  such  heavy  tip-burn  that 
it  is  Arery  often  mistaken  for  blight.  The 
little  black  flea-beetles  cause  great  dam¬ 
age  by  filling  the  leayes  full  of  holes. 
Bordeaux  is  the  best  repellant,  and  some 
arsenate  of  lime,  etc.,  helps.  For  the  old 
potato  bug,  apply  arsenate  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  as  soon  as  the  first  eggs  hatch  out. 

The  key  to  success  in  spraying  is 
thoroughness.  Every  leaf  left  uncovered 
is  an  opening  for  the  blight  germs  to  at¬ 
tack  the  plant.  At  least  200  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  is  needed,  and  300  to  400  is  better. 
While  a  careful  grower  can  adjust  two 
nozzles  to  each  row  to  get  perfect  cover¬ 
age,  the  job  is  easier  and  safer  with  three. 
As  the  vines  grow  in  size  the  setting  of 
the  nozzles  must  be  changed  every  few 
days  to  cover  all  the  vine  perfectly,  while 
at  the  same  time  keeping  the  nozzles  as 
close  as  possible  to  get  a  heavier  blast  of 
spray. 

Scientific  directions  as  to  making  Bor¬ 
deaux  should  be  carefully  followed, 
though  the  latest  experiments  show  that 
only  sufficient  lime  should  be  used  to 
neutralize  the  copper  sulphate,  using  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  test. 

Under  local  conditions  of  a  deep  river 
valley  filled  in  late  Summer  with  heavy 
fogs  I  find  it  best  to  spray  eight  times  or 
more.  By  so  doing  I  have  never  lost 
vines  by  blight  and  never  had  over  one 
per  cent  of  rot.  Because  blight  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  caused  and  favored  by  wet  weather 
and  is  stopped  by  heat  and  drought  it  is 
best  to  spray  thoroughly  ahead  of  each 
storm  in  sections  where  blight  is  liable  to 
be  severe.  Bordeaux  is  too  sticky  to  be 
washed  off  the  vines  by  rain. 

DANIEL  DEAN. 


Seventh  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour 


We  are  up  to  the  last  call — August  7 
is  at  hand.  There  is  a  nice  group  ready 
to  go  and  you  will  make  no  mistake  if 
you  decide  to  take  your  vacation  with 
them.  There  is  still  room  but  reservation 
must  come  at  once.  One  friend  writes  as 
follows : 

“This  will  be  the  first  trip  of  the  kind  I 
have  taken  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  the 
type  of  persons  who  usually  go,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  former  trips  and  what  activities 
occupy  the  idle  time  on  the  train.  I  am 
a  young  man  24  years  of  age.” — F.  F.  R., 
Connecticut. 

Letters  just  received  from  some  of  our 
friends  best  answer  this  inquiry  : 

“I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  grand  time 
we  had  on  the  tour  and  we  do  appreciate 
how  much  time  and  thought  was  given  to 
the  whole  trip  to  make  it  the  success  that 
it  certainly  was.  We  cannot  think  of  a 
single  thing  you  omitted  that  could  have 
made  us  more  comfortable  and  happy  nor 
can  we  think  of  any  more  wonderful 
places  than  those  we  saw.  We  did  meet 
such  really  worth-while  folks,  too,  which 
was  another  part  of  the  tour  that  could 
not  have  been  improved  upon  for  every¬ 
one  was  pleasant.” — Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L. 
J.,  Maine. 


I  think  your  1936  tour  will  be  nice 
with  four  days  in  and  around  Glacier 
Park,  also  the  boat  trip  back  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  made  two  trips,  met  nice 
people  and  had  fine  room-mates  each  time 
though  total  strangers  to  start.  I  am 
afraid  I  can’t  go  on  this  trip  but  hope  to 
be  with  you  next  year.” — J.  S.  T.,  Rhode 
Island. 

“We  are  interested  in  any  trip  planned 
by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  will 
wish  you  success  in  carrying  a  large 
party.  We  had  hoped  to  make  up  a  party 
as  we  did  before  but  illness  forced  us  to 
forego  the  pleasure.” — L.  N.  W.,  New 
Jersey. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  tours 
ever  offered.  First,  because  it  is  a  full 
day  longer  than  any  regular  tour  in 
Glacier  Park.  We  will  not  just  skim 
over  the  high  spots.  Instead  we  will 
see  every  real  point  of  interest  in  the 
park.  Another  year  it  may  be  difficult  to 
arrange  such  a  long  tour  in  the  park — as 
they  are  becoming  more  standardized  all 
the  time. 

Second,  return  tour  takes  us  over  a 
most  unusual  route.  The  trip  through 
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Northern  Minnesota  dotted  with  innum¬ 
erable  silver  lakes — where  the  weather  is 
so  cool  and  comfortable  it  will  be  most 
delightful. 

Third,  we  have  that  trip  of  trips — on 
the  great  lakes — not  the  usual  commer¬ 
cial  trip — instead  you  go  the  out-of-the- 
ordinary  route  through  Superior  and  then 
through  the  other  lakes.  All  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  an  ocean  voyage  with  scenery 
on  both  sides  instead  of  horizon — no  sea¬ 
sickness — grand  meals  that  all  can  enjoy 
and  plenty  of  clean  high-class  entertain¬ 
ment. 

This  will  be  the  last  chance  to  book  a 
place  for  this  year's  trip.  Hurry,  so  you 
won't  miss  out  on  the  fun,  good  fellow¬ 
ship  and  delightful  scenery  offered  you  on 
this  seventh  annual  tour  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  urge  you  to  send  your 
deposit  now  and  take  this  fine  trip  with 
us.  Do  not  miss  this  chance. 

M.  G.  keyes,  Tour  Director. 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  94  YEARS’ USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Taint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Trices.  TRETAID  FREIGHT  OFFER 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Faint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  BARLEY 

Hardy  Pa.  Grown  Seed 

Ideal  in  mixed  feed  for  any  stock.  Heavy  yielder. 
Specially  selected,  double-cleaned  ,r  n  n 
and  smut  treated  seed .  ^l./j  rer  DU. 

D.  BUCKLEY  -  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 


House  Trouble  ? 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5^/i  x  8 

HERE  at,  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects:  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Stre«t  New  York  City 


NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE  &  MARKETS  •  PETER  G.  TEN  EYCK.  COMMISSIONER 


BE  THERE — when  the  6-horse  teams  prance  by  BE  THERE — when  the  winners  are  chosen 

Get  Ready  BIG  SHOW 


September  6-12.  That’s  the  week  you  have  a  date  with  yourself  and 
I  your  family.  It’s  the  week  of  New  York’s  biggest  show — the  State 
[Fair,  •  You’ll  see  a  lot — learn  a  lot — meet  a  lot  of  people — and 
I  have  a  lot  of  fun  at  the  Fair  this  year.  The  family  will  have  a  grand 
time,  too.  The  4-H  exhibits,  the  Home  Bureau  Displays,  the  new 
1  Women’s  Building,  the  races,  the  Midway — these  will  keep  the  wife 
and  kids  happy  while  you  look  over  the  cattle  judging,  or  see  what’s 
new  in  farm  machinery,  or  talk  over  old  times  with  old  Fred  Smith. 
•  It’s  too  good  a  show  to  miss.  Don’t  miss  it!  Plan  now  to  take  a 

couple  of  days  off  and  come  to  the  Fair. 


•The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


The  Water  Lilies. — You  will  see  the 
water  lilies  in  this  picture.  Today  the 
Parson  counted  22  in  bloom.  Curiously 
enough  last  year  the  yellow  ones  seemed 
to  be  the  dominating  kind,  much  stronger 
and  larger  in  every  way  and  they  bloomed 
until  October  22.  Now  this  Spring  they 
seem  to  be  the  weakest  of  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  and  have  had  only  a  few  blossoms 
while  the  whites  are  predominant  with 
the  pinks  a  close  second.  A  guest  here 
the  other  day  said  she  had  some  blue  col¬ 
ored  ones  and  the  Parson  will  exchange  a 
desired  pink  root. 

The  Frogs. — There  seems  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  ranch 
as  to  the  frogs  in  this  pool.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  set  up  a  terrible  racket  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  and  all  night  for  that  matter.  They 
hold  animated  conversations  with  their 
big  brothers  over  in  the  large  pond.  The 
boys,  trying  to  sleep  on  the  back  porch, 
don’t  seem  to  appreciate  this  !  Mrs.  Par¬ 
son  declares  that  city  folks  would  have  a 
fit  of  joy  to  have  such  great  big  fellows 
in  their  pools  and  it  is  too  bad  to  con¬ 
sign  them  to  the  frying  pan.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  argued  that  with  them 
out  of  the  way  more  would  grow  as  frogs 
seem  to  be  great  cannibals.  One  of  these 
big  fellows  was  about  to  swallow  an  or- 


year  as  on  the  attempt  last  year,  the  Par¬ 
son  fell  off  and  on  his  attempt  this  year, 
the  hay  fell  off.  It  took  some  work  to 
get  the  hay  back  on  but  was  much  less 
expensive. 

Methodist  Episcopal.  —  The  Parson 
was  hurriedly  hunting  for  an  Episcopal 
church  in  quite  a  big  town  some  time  ago, 
and  knowing  there  was  only  one  in  the 
town,  he  kept  inquiring  where  the 
Episcopal  church  was.  At  last  he  ar¬ 
rived  where  he  was  each  time  directed 
and  the  sign  board  outside  read  “Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal.”  Now  the  Parson,  al¬ 
though  he  belongs  really  only  to  the  last 
half  of  that  name,  was  a  member  of  a 
Methodist  Sunday  School  for  many 
months  up  in  old  Vermont.  He  used  to 
attend  the  Congregational  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  (chiefly  to  go  home  with 
his  then  best  girl)  and  belonged,  and 
rang  the  bell  to  the  Episcopal  church.  He 
has  been  a  Methodist  again  over  the 
week-end,  attending  a  centennial  of  a 
church  of  that  denomination.  The  Par¬ 
son  says  “denomination,”  although  he 
realizes,  as  has  been  well  said,  that  “De- 
nominationalism  is  dead  but  doesn’t 
know  it,”  Bishop  McConnell  of  the  New 
Y'ork  area  was  the  preacher  Sunday  and 
a  very  interesting,  helpful  and  witty  talk 


The  Parson’s  Lily  Pool 


dinary  sized  frog  the  other  day.  They 
must,  with  the  snakes  do  away  with  the 
tadpoles,  too,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cat 
bringing  one  in  once  in  a  while. 

A  Frog  Farm. — The  other  day  there 
was  a  man  about  looking  to  buy  a  frog 
farm.  He  seemed  to  plan  on  making  a 
fortune,  probably  several  fortunes,  on 
frogs.  The  Parson  sent  and  got  a  gov¬ 
ernment  tract  on  frogs  and  after  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  he  is  rather  skeptical  as  to 
easy  frog  money.  We  have  been  sort  of 
saving  of  frogs  here,  the  Parson  figuring 
they  would  get  very  plentiful  over  in  the 
big  pond  and  we  would  have  many  a 
feast.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
never  seems  to  be  only  about  so  many 
whether  you  live  on  frog  legs  or  not.  We 
should  have  had  many  more  meals  of  this 
rare  delicacy  of  frog  legs  in  the  past  as 
the  snapping  turtles  and  snakes  and  big¬ 
ger  frogs  get  them  all  anyway.  A  new, 
very  large  yellow  variety  seems  to  have 
appeared  this  year  that  we  had  not  seen 
before.  We  had  company  the  other  night 
— 20  in  all  to  supper — Clossin  went  out 
and  got  10  good  frogs  to  help  out.  Some 
were  so  large  we  fried  the  forelegs  and 
sides  as  you  would  a  young  rabbit.  Of 
the  thousands  of  inquiries  about  frog 
raising,  the  government  says  it  never 
heard  of  over  three  that  seemed  to  make 
much  of  a  success  of  it. 

The  Crops.  —  We  had  new  potatoes 
and  peas  today,  July  8,  boiled  together. 
We  might  have  had  new  potatoes  the 
Fourth  of  July  as  we  always  plan  to  hut 
we  still  had  some  good  old  ones  and  so  did 
not  start  in  to  the  new  patch.  We  had 
a  very  dry  spell  here  which  made  the  hay 
crop  rather  small,  then  we  had  two  ter¬ 
rific  downpours  and  now  we  are  having 
a  dry  spell  again.  Corn  is  not  suffering 
but  other  things  need  rain  very  much. 
However,  when  we  in  Old  New  England 
read  of  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  West, 
we  thing  this  is  a  great  section  of  the 
country  in  which  to  live.  The  papers 
still  talk  about  the  gamble  of  farming  but 
really  with  proper  handling  of  the  soil 
there  is  no  gamble  to  the  staple  crops  in 
this  section.  As  far  as  the  Parson  reads 
the  first  crop  of  grass,  early  sown  oats 
and  corn  have  not  failed  for  over  100 
years.  The  Parson  hasn’t  done  much 
hay-loading  this  year  as  he  really  never 
got  entirely  over  the  time  he  got  off  a 
load  too  quickly  last  year.  However,  the 
matter  turned  out  quite  different  this 


he  gave.  He  told  much  of  the  early  days 
of  his  church  in  America. 

Great  Riders. — Those  old-time  circuit 
riders  were  made  of  the  real  stuff. 
Francis  Asbury  had  a  circuit  from  North¬ 
ern  Maine  to  Florida  and  thence  across 
to  Texas.  He  averaged  .5,000  miles  a 
year  on  horseback,  using  one  horse  for 
six  years  and  covering  over  30,000  miles. 
It  is  feared  he  had  no  great  sense  of 
humor  for  during  the  next  year  he  wrote 
of  this  horse  that  “he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  it  should  begin  to  trot  stiff 
legged.”  When  one  of  these  preachers 
married  he  was  recorded  as  “settled”  and 
was  supposed  to  stay  in  a  vicinity.  The 
Parson  would  question  whether  being 
married  and  being  settled  were  exactly 
the  same  thing  in  these  days.  “Are  you 
married?”  the  man  was  asked.  “No,  no, 
no,  I'm  in  business  for  myself.”  The 
highest  pay  these  men  got  was  $29  a 
year.  If  married,  the  wife  got  the  same 
pay  as  her  minister-husband — $29.  “Pity 
this  idea  was  abandoned,”  says  the  Par¬ 
son’s  wife. 

When  itinerant  preacher  Coke,  later 
Bishop  Coke,  heard  of  Asbury’s  mileage, 
he  scorned  it  and  claimed  that  his  wife 
rode  as  far  as  that  while  he  covered  10,- 
000  miles  a  year.  You  remember  the 
Parson  said  that  he  feared  the  cure  of 
Mrs.  Parson’s  tonsils  was  worse  than  the 
disease,  so  it  was  with  the  famous  bishop. 
He  had  a  throat  trouble  for  16  years  for 
which  he  was  duly,  regularly  and  faith¬ 
fully  dosed  by  the  Methodist  women  on 
his  route  for  16  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  declared  that  the  cure  was 
far  worse  than  the  disease  and  he  refused 
to  take  their  concoction  of  herbs  any 
longer.  There  are  six  times  as  many 
Methodists  under  the  care  of  this  bishop 
today  as  there  were  in  the  whole  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  time  of  John  Wesley’s  death. 

Mrs.  Parson  seems  to  be  a  bit  better 
but  the  blood  count  so  far  shows  little 
improvement.  Sister  is  home  and  will  be 
all  Summer.  The  college  life  does  not 
seem  to  have  spoiled  her  yet.  Education 
is  a  wonderful  thing  but  not  everything. 
Parents  can  help  the  most  of  anything 
probably  in  the  way  they  watch  how  the 
children  talk.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  schools  to  change  the  home  language. 
A  man  (the  Parson  knows  his  name)  got 
on  a  bus  crowded  with  high-scliool  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  big  city.  “Is  ye  got  ye  Greek 
did,”  said  one  to  the  other ! 


Milk  for  a  Glamorous 
Complexion  ! 

One  of  the  six  appeals  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  State  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity 


You  can  tell  a  woman's  age  by  her  skin 

...unless  she ,  . 

•  #  1  la  \  * 

drinks  milk 


TT’s  amazing.  But  it’s  true.  Most  women 

with  poor  complexions,  with  skin  that 
is  old,  wrinkled  and  faded  long  before  it 
should  be,  are  calcium  poor.  Ask  any 
dermatologist.  And  ask  him  about  milk. 
He  will  tell  you  that  milk  is  the  best  food 
source  of  calcium.  He  will  tell  you  that 
calcium  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  clear  up 
skin  disorders. 

You  get  ah  effective  calcium  beauty  treat¬ 
ment  with  every  glass  of  milk  you  drink.  If 
you  need  to  be  convinced,  just  look  at  a 
baby's  skin.  Let  milk  help  you  have  a 
clear  young  skin.  Start  right  now  ...  a 
glass  or  two  today. 


CLEAR  UP  YOUR 


COMPLEXION  WITH  MILK 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  REDUCE  —You  can  reduce 
scientifically,  without  losing  pep  and  aging  your 
skin,  by  drinking  milk.  Write  for  the  frel  book¬ 
let  “The  Milky  Way!'  It  contains  a  complete  re¬ 
ducing  diet.  Simply  send  >our  name  and  address 
on  a  postcard  to.  Bureau  of  Milk 
w'gr,  Publicity.  Albany. 

THE  STAT£  QF  NEW  y,0RK 


This  scientifically  sound  appeal  is  addressed  to  the  5,254,074 
women  and  girls  over  10  years  of  age  in  New  Yrork  State. 
They  are  being  told  that  every  glass  of  milk  is  a  calcium 
beauty  treatment. 

There  is  no  questioning  the  fact  that  beauty  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  appeals  to  women  today.  Milk  as  an  aid  to 
complexion  beauty  is  news!  It  registers  with  women  —  and 
it  produces  action  ! 

The  entire  campaign  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity 
has  produced  action  !  Every  month  since  August  1935  (when 
the  campaign  started)  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  New  York’s  milk  consumption.  That  this  increase  is  due 
to  advertising,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  milk  consumption  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  many  other  centers  has  shown 
decreases  during  this  same  period  l 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


A  FEED  for  EVERY  NEED 
and  EVERY  PURSE 


See  your  PARK  and  POLLARD 
Dealer  for  feeds  that  mean 
Better  Poultry  Profits  for  you 
THE  PARK  and  POLLARD  CO. 

357  Hertel  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

137  State  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  6ie 


FOULS',  HOOF  ROT 

j|  THRU/H  use 


A  powerful  penetrating  antiseptic  and 
poultice  compound.  Effective  in  treating 
either  blind  or  open  fouls.  Easily  ap¬ 
plied — Quick  in  action.  At  dealers  or  by 
mail  postpaid.  Per  bottle  $1.00 


H  W  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS,  N.  Y 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 
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advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  (inferences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comnlaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  Sanitation 

THERE  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  require 
pasteurization  for  all  milk  bottled  and  sold  for 
retail  in  New  York  State.  In  some  instances  pas¬ 
teurization  is  even  required  for  certified  milk  by 
local  ordinance.  Such  a  procedure  is  absurd  and 
unfair  to  both  producers  and  consumers.  Certified 
milk  is,  in  many  localities,  the  last  remaining  source 
from  which  the  consuming  public  may  obtain  clean, 
wholesome  milk  in  its  natural  form.  There  is  no 
point  or  use  in  its  production  if  pasteurization  of 
the  product  is  required,  because  such  cooking  de¬ 
stroys  or  inactivates  some  active  principle  or  in¬ 
gredients  in  natural  milk,  never  yet  definitely  de¬ 
termined,  which  has  an  especially  beneficial  effect  on 
the  health,  thrift  and  growth  of  animals. 

In  country  districts  where  milk  may  be  had  daily 
fresh  from  the  cows,  kept  clean  and  cool,  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time  and  a  needless  ex¬ 
pense  but  what  is  more  important  it  destroys  a 
precious  quality  of  the  milk.  It  is  at  least  one  day 
older  and  stale  milk  is  not  desirable.  Where  milk 
has  to  be  shipped  long  distances  and  distributed  in 
congested  cities,  time  is  required  and  pasteurization 
checks  bacterial  growth.  In  the  country  the  milk 
is  consumed  before  bacterial  growth  starts.  No  one 
would  think  of  cooking  a  luscious,  fragrant  straw¬ 
berry.  It  is  even  more  absurd  to  cook  a  clean,  cool 
quart  of  fresh  milk. 

New  York  State's  Advisory  Committee  on  Milk 
Sanitation  recently  appointed  and  headed  by  Dr. 
Edward  S.  Godfrey,  Jr.,  State  Commissioner  of 
Health,  will  consist  of  the  following  seven  members: 
Floyd  Miller,  dairy  farmer,  Athens;  Dr.  R.  S. 
Freed,  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ge¬ 
neva  ;  Dr.  F.  D.  Holford,  chief  veterinarian  for  Bor¬ 
den  Milk  Products  Company  of  New  York  State ; 
Dr.  L.  A.  Van  Iloesen,  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
Columbia  County ;  H.  J.  Bruec-kner,  Professor  of  Ex¬ 
tension  Dairying  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca ;  Bruce  Millard,  milk  dealer,  and  president 
N.  Y.  State  MiTk  Distributors,  Inc. ;  Jacob  Pratt, 
N.  Y.  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Schaghticoke. 

In  fairness  to  the  consuming  public  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  certified  natural  milk  no  requirements  for 
pasteurization  should  be  forced  on  producers  by 
regulation  for  these  herds  whose  owners  have  al¬ 
ready  met  the  present  numerous  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion  requirements  at  great  cost  for  equipment  and 
overhead. 

* 

FIRE  blight  ill  apples  and  pears  is  reported  to  be 
unusually  troublesome  this  season.  It  is  a  bac¬ 
terial  disease  that  winters  in  cankered  areas  on  the 
limbs.  In  Spring  drops  of  liquid  may  lie  seen 
around  the  edges  of  the  cankered  spots.  These  are 
masses  of  bacteria  in  the  active  state,  and  will  be 
carried  by  bees  or  other  insects  to  new  spots,  spread¬ 
ing  the  infection. 

Where  cankered  spots  are  too  large  to  be  cut 
out,  the  damage  may  be  checked  and  the  bacteria 
killed  by  painting  with  a  solution  of  zinee  chloride, 
muriatic  acid  and  alcohol.  Prof.  R.  C.  Thomas,  of 
the  Ohio  station,  prepares  the  mixture  thus:  Nine 
pounds  dry  zinc  chloride,  dissolved  in  one  quart  of 
water,  to  which  are  added  three  ounces  hydrochloric 
(muriatic)  acid.  The  liquid  may  be  heated  in  an 
enameled  kettle  to  hasten  dissolving.  After  cooling, 
the  mixture  is  poured  into  seven  pints  of  denatured 
alcohol,  mixed  thoroughly  and  kept  in  glass  stop¬ 
pered  bottles.  The  stuff  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
m  the  eyes  or  on  the  skin. 


TRAVEL  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  education. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Tour,  August  7-20  will 
be  the  topnotch  in  both.  Glacier  Park,  Swift  Cur¬ 
rent  Lake,  with  marvelous  views  of  rugged  peaks  on 
the  Continental  Divide  ;  Waterton  Lakes  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Rockies;  the  trip  to  Many  Glaciers  and  Lake 
MacDonald.  These  are  some  of  the  high  spots  on 
that  part  of  the  tour.  Then  come  three  days  and 
four  nights  cruise  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  steamer  Juniata. 

This  is  the  last  call.  Send  your  reservation  at 
once  to  Tour  Director,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
IV.  30th  St.,  New  York. 

* 

HE  school  bus,  as  we  understand  the  revised 
law,  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  which  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  transportation  is  safe  and  sanitary.  We  do  not 
know  just  how  thoroughly  they  do  their  duty  in 
this  line,  but  a  good  many  cases  reported  to  us  in¬ 
dicate  a  disposition  to  shirk  it,  leaving  the  district 
to  flounder  around  as  best  they  can  with  questions 
that  ought  to  be  settled  at  once  by  the  district  su¬ 
perintendent.  What  more  important  work  has  he  than 
to  see  that  the  transportation  is  suitable  and  lawful? 

One  case  brought  to  our  attention  concerns  a 
school  bus  used  also  to  haul  milk  and  feed,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  piled  in  front  of  the  machine.  Several  let¬ 
ters  from  various  authorities  to  whom  the  case  was 
appealed  have  been  sent  us,  one  from  the  district 
superintendent,  who  is  going  to  “take  the  question 
up”  with  the  trustee.  Apparently  this  transporta¬ 
tion  is  both  illegal  and  unsafe,  yet  there  is  no  action 
by  those  who  are  delegated  by  the  law  to  look  after 
this  very  matter.  We  call  such  a  situation  out¬ 
rageous,  and  recommended  that  every  case  showing  a 
district  superintendent  dilatory  about  an  important 
duty  be  reported  in  full  detail  to  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  at  the  Capital. 

Would  the  “school  commissioner”  of  former  days 
have  acted  in  this  way?  Some  of  us  remember  this 
genial  and  substantial  man  who  at  one  time  had 
local  charge  of  our  schools.  He  was  always  helpful 
— never  offish— and  well  endowed  with  common  sense 
as  well  as  book  learning.  Now  and  then  he  got 
belated  in  a  farming  section,  but  was  always  wel¬ 
comed  by  farmers  who  liked  to  have  “the  commis¬ 
sioner”  stay  over  night. 

* 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  soil  testing  is  practical  and 
economical?  w.  M.  L. 

OR  the  experiment  stations,  where  laboratory 
facilities  are  available,  it  is  practical  to  test 
soils  thoroughly  to  determine  their  entire  content. 
For  the  farmer  no  such  elaborate  testing  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  practical. 

Soil  to  lie  productive  must  contain  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  The  nitrogen  comes  from 
manure  or  fertilizer,  or  legume  crops,  like  the 
clovers  which  have  the  power  of  taking  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  storing  it  on  the  roots  of  the  plants 
in  little  nodules.  Most  soils  lack  phosphorus,  hence 
an  abundance  of  this  must  be  used,  especially  for 
crops  making  seeds  or  fruits.  It,  may  be  bought 
separately  as  superphosphate,  formerly  called  acid 
phosphate.  There  is  considerable  potash  in  most  of 
our  soils,  particularly  the  stony  ones,  but  much  of 
it  is  not  available  for  plant  use,  and  considerable  is 
needed  for  most  crops. 

It  is  not  practical  to  grow  farm  crops  by  putting 
on  the  exact  amount  of  plant  food  a  crop  will  take 
out  of  the  soil.  No  one  can  tell  in  advance  just  how 
much  a  crop  will  need  or  how  quickly  what  we 
apply  will  be  available.  Much  depends  on  the 
weather,  the  heat  and  amount  of  rain.  The  only 
safe  way  is  to  use  enough,  and  a  mixed  fertilizer 
is  convenient. 

* 

I  spent  a  week  in  the  woods  and  fields  of  Vermont, 
but  did  not  pick  a  single  wild  flower  or  dig  out  a  plant. 

HE  above  note  from  a  friend  will  appeal  to  all 
who  have  a  feeling  for  our  wild  flowers  and  de¬ 
sire  to  save  them  from  extermination.  We  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  fields  and  woods  of  Vermont, 
and  know  what  a  wealth  of  flora  is  to  be  seen,  but 
never  felt  disposed  to  disturb  any  of  it. 

One  of  the  mistakes  some  make  is  to  dig  out  and 
take  home  wild  plants  to  put  in  their  gardens.  The 
rule  is  that  these  wildlings  are  difficult  to  trans¬ 
plant.  and  at  least  nine-tenths  of  them  will  die. 
There  are  nurserymen  who  propagate  and  sell  na¬ 
tive  plants  suitable  for  setting  out  around  the  home 
grounds.  That  is  the  place  to  get  them  rather  than 
in  the  woods.  Two  years  ago  we  saw  an  auto  party 
with  a  bushel  basket  full  of  a  rather  rare  fern 
which  will  seldom  grow  under  garden  conditions. 
Probably  they  had  violated  a  State  law  in  digging 
these  out,  but  anyway  we  all  ought  to  be  a  law  unto 
ourselves  against  doing  such  things. 


August  1,  1936 

ANY  questions  come  to  us  about  a  “right  of 
way,”  whether  it  will  hold  and  how  long.  No 
one  can  tell  for  certain  without  knowing  all  about 
its  history.  Some  of  these  permits  are  mere  verbal 
concessions,  and  as  a  rule  they  will  not  stand  a  con¬ 
test.  A  verbal  grant  of  this  sort  is  on  its  face  more 
personal  than  general.  Smith  wants  to  go  over 
Jones’s  land,  perhaps  to  haul  wood  or  timber  from  a 
corner  of  his  woodlot  easier  to  get  at  in  that  way. 
Jones  says:  “All  right,  go  ahead.”  This  practice 
may  go  on  for  several  years,  the  privilege  not  being 
abused.  Y'et  there  was  nothing  in  the  verbal  grant 
that  was  intended  to  be  perpetual. 

These  grants  of  a  right  of  way  over  the  land  of 
others  are  so  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  later 
abuse  that  we  believe  they  should  always  be  put 
into  writing  and  made  a  part  of  the  title,  any  de¬ 
sired  limit  being  set  on  them  by  the  grantor.  Such 
records  would  have  saved  the  arguments  and  bad 
feeling  evident  in  a  dozen  cases  that  have  come  to 
us  in  recent  weeks. 

Some  appear  to  have  the  idea  that  a  path  cut 
across  the  corner  of  a  man’s  property — a  vacant  lot 
for  instance — becomes  a  permanent  right  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  after  a  time.  This  is  not  so.  Such  acquired 
rights  that  would  stand  a  court  test  are  rare. 

* 

ICFTA  maculata,  also  known  as  water  hemlock, 
is  deadly  poisonous  to  livestock.  It  has  such 
a  vile  smell  when  the  leaves  or  stems  are  broken 
that  one  would  not  expect  livestock  to  eat  any  of  it, 
but  cattle  will  at  times,  and  with  fatal  results,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  plant  is  full  of  sap.  Children  have 
been  poisoned  by  eating  the  fleshy  roots,  which  taste 
a  bit  like  parsnips. 

This  is  a  vile  plant,  which  should  be  killed  out 
or  fenced  in  so  thoroughly  that  no  cattle  can  get  to 
it.  The  flower  heads  look  a  little  like  wild  carrot, 
but  are  larger.  We  think  most  farmers  know  this 
plant  in  localities  where  it  grows,  but  many  do  not 
know  its  poisonous  qualities. 

* 

Have  I  a  right  to  sell  in  New  York  raspberry  sets 
that  have  not  been  inspected,  provided  I  do  not  sell  out 
ot  the  State  and  sell  them  with  the  understanding  that 
they  have  not  been  inspected?  c.  \v. 

New  York. 

UNDER  the  N.  YT.  Agriculture  and  Market  Law, 
raspberry  plant  growers  within  the  State  must 
apply  for  inspection  each  Spring.  Two  inspections 
will  made,  and  if  on  the  second  inspection,  the 
plants  are  found  practically  free  from  virus  and 
other  raspberry  diseases  (except  mosaic  on  purple 
can  varieties),  a  certificate  will  be  issued. 

W  hen  nursery  stock  is  sold,  a  printed  copy  of  this 
certificate  must  be  attached  to  shipping  crate  or  bag. 

the  penalty  for  violation  of  these  regulations  is  a 
fine,  from  $25  to  $200,  and  imprisonment  from  one 
month  to  one  year. 

* 

Are  there  any  restrictions  against  homemade  rural 
mail  boxes ?  I  made  one  just  like  the  regular  ones  I 
have  seen  and  the  mail  man  refuses  to  place  mail  in  it, 
saying  I  must  buy  one.  s.  B. 

IIE  postal  laws  provide  that  rural  mail  will  be 
delivered  to  those  “who  provide  approved  boxes, 
and  erect  them  on  the  line  of  travel  of  the  carriers, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  department.”  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  rural  carrier  is  within  his  rights  in 
refusing  to  put  mail  in  other  than  approved  boxes, 
but  we  think  some  carriers  are  unduly  arbitrary 
and  technical  about  this. 


Brevities 

“I  will  praise  (In*  name  of  God  with  a  song,  and  will 
magnify  him  with  Thanksgiving.” 

Salable  chicks  reported  hatched  in  .Tune  total  12.- 
948,927;  total  January-June  this  year,  98,984,921. 

“Heat  is  public  enemy  No.  1,”  That  is  what  the 
Larro  Dealer  says  about  gathering  eggs.  From  four 
to  six  times  a  day  are  not  too  many. 

New  Hampshire  is  active  in  pullorum  disease  control 
work.  This  year  281  flocks,  totaling  370,176  birds  were 
tested,  and  only  18  hundredths  of  1  per  cent  were 
found  infected. 

Tobacco  production  is  increasing  in  Northern  China, 
152,000  acres  being  in  the  crop  there  this  year,  and  a 
yield  of  175,000, 000  pounds  expected.  This  is  five 
times  as  much  as  was  grown  seven  years  ago. 

The  champion  speller  from  Nassau  County,  N.  Y., 
public  schools  to  represent  that  county  at  the  N.  7  • 
State  Fair  contest,  Syracuse,  September  6-12,  is  Trygve 
Tholfsen,  a  12-year-old  hoy,  whose  father’s  parents  were 
Scandinavian. 

Lx  New  York  State,  during  the  past  10  years,  40.000 
persons  lost  their  licenses  or  had  them  suspended  lie- 
cause  of  driving  an  auto  when  intoxicated.  Getting 
drunk  is  about  as  poor  a  thing  as  a  man  can  do  with 
himself  and  trying  to  drive  a  car  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  adds  public  menace  to  the  offense. 
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Back  With  Old  Friends 

ORANGE  and  Sullivan  counties  in  New  York 
State  join,  and  yet  they  are  as  much  different 
as  if  they  were  leagues  apart.  Together  they  stretch 
from  the  Hudson  River  west  to  the  Delaware.  The 
old  Newburgh  and  Cocheeton  Turnpike  stretched  the 
full  width  of  both  of  them  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Delaware.  The  two  counties  are  separated  by  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains,  with  Orange  on  the  east 
and  Sullivan  on  the  west. 

Orange  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  agricultural 
counties  to  be  settled.  It  has  remained  agriculturally 
minded  through  the  generations.  Sullivan  is  of 
comparatively  recent  development.  Before  our  Civil 
War  and  for  some  years  after,  tanning  was  the  chief 
industry  because  of  the  great  forests  of  hemlock 
trees  and  the  numerous  creeks  or  small  rivers  which 
furnished  the  water  and  power  needed  in  the  tan¬ 
ning  industry.  Orange  l.\Hng  in  the  Hudson  River 
basin  to  the  foothills  of  the  Shawangunk  Moun¬ 
tains  has  a  comparatively  level  surface,  free  from 
stones.  It  has  a  deep  loam  and  alluvial  deposit 
left  by  the  oceans  of  water  that  once  covered  it 
and  finally  concentrated  within  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  grandest  and  most  picturesque  rivers  in 
Ihe  world.  *  For  the  most  part  Sullivan  is  of  the 
mountainous  type.  Hills  rise  to  the  height  of  2,4(X) 
feet.  The  surface  was  grazed  by  the  great  glacier 
mountains  that  passed  over  it  in  pre-historic  times. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  uneven  and  stony.  It  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  many  mountain  streams  and  creeks  and 
numerous  lakes  and  sparkling  springs.  The  soil  is 
largely  of  the  red  and  gray  shale  type.  The  soil  is 
not  deep  but  fertile. 

When  the  hemlock  forests  were  exhausted  the 
tanneries  were  abandoned,  the  land  was  cleared  and 
farms  were  developed.  But  long  before  this  period 
the  county  contained  many  well-developed  farm  com¬ 
munities  and  prosperous  farms.  But  its  season  for 
planting  was  always  about  two  weeks  later  than 
in  Orange  County,  and  its  early  frosts  shortened  the 
time  for  harvest  from  two  to  three  weeks,  making 
a  notably  shorter  growing  season. 

Because  of  its  higher  altitude  its  pure  air,  its 
sparkling  water  and  its  cool  nights,  it  has  always  at¬ 
tracted  the  Summer  boarders  who  sought  to  escape 
the  heat  of  the  city  for  vacations  or  pastime.  The 
automobiles  and  State  highways  now  make  Sullivan 
more  available,  and  many  New  York  City  people 
have  bought  up  many  of  the  farms  and  utilize  them 
for  Summer  hotels  and  boarding  houses  than  for 
farming.  Camp  sites  have  also  been  developed  in 
various  sections  of  the  county  for  families  and 
classes;  so  that  now  the  county  is  more  noted  for 
its  Summer  boarding  and  tourist  trade  than  for  its 
agricultural  interests. 

And  yet  Sullivan  County  has  a  large  and  success¬ 
ful  farm  population.  Originally  the  western  portion 
of  the  county  consisted  of  long  ridges  covered  with 
hardwood  in  contrast  to  the  softer  wood  hemlocks 
which  covered  the  more  eastern  and  central  regions. 
These  western  ridges  were  selected  by  German  emi¬ 
grants  who  cleared  the  forest,  built  homes  and  de¬ 
veloped  farms.  They  were  an  intelligent,  hard-work¬ 
ing  and  frugal  class  of  people.  They  were  a  big 
asset  to  the  county.  Many  of  their  descendants  yet 
operate  the  farms  which  their  forebears  developed. 

In  other  sections  the  early  farm  settlers  were 
largely  from  England,  Ireland  and  New  England. 
Many  of  them  took  up  farms  and  became  fairly 
prosperous  and  good  citizens. 

It  was  no  county  for  the  indolent  or  the  weak.  It 
was  a  county  and  a  soil  that  yielded  its  treasures 
grudgingly.  Only  the  courageous,  the  strong  and  the 
persistent  could  survive.  These  people  cleared  the 
forests,  created  homes,  built  roads,  schools  and 
churches,  and  raised  large  families.  They  created 
manhood  and  womanhood  and  character.  They  spoke 
the  truth,  paid  what  they  owed  and  did  their  part 
in  every  way.  Many  a  capable  son  and  daughter 
anxious  to  try  their  fortunes  where  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  promised,  cheerfully  and  dutifully  put  aside 
their  ambitions  and  remained  content  and  happy  on 
the  farm  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  father  and 
mother  during  declining  years.  Many  sought  and 
won  fame  and  fortune  in  the  turmoil  of  the  world. 
They  did  a  work  of  merit.  The  world  was  the  better 
for  their  lives  of  high  service.  Their  rewards  were 
merited.  I  like  to  honor  them,  and  yet  I  like  better 
to  pay  homage  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  resisted 
the  temptation  for  fame  and  fortune  and  remained 
on  the  old  farm  to  ease  the  failing  years  of  father 
and  mother  and  to  comfort  and  cheer  them  when 
the  inevitable  time  comes  for  the  final  journey. 

Orange  County  abounds  in  evidence  of  its  old 
civilization  and  culture.  Sullivan  County  is  young, 
ambitious  and  self-contained.  She  is  a  bit  new, 


knows  it  and  glories  in  her  carefree  activities.  I 
was  born  and  bred  in  Sullivan  County,  but  found 
my  way  to  Orange  at  an  early  date.  I  love  them 
both. 

In  a  recent  visit  I  found  both  counties  suffering 
from  a  prolonged  drought  and  intense  heat,  the 
thermometer  registering  101  degrees.  Corn  had  been 
fairly  promising  but  the  heat  and  drought  began  to 
tell.  Pasture  and  even  oats  began  to  look  thirsty. 
It  had  been  great  weather  for  harvesting  hay. 
Orange  County  was  just  about  through.  Sullivan 
about  half.  Both  sections  showed  a  shorter  crop 
than  last  year,  but  not  much.  In  Orange  farmers 
began  to  cut  wheat.  Sullivan  has  no  wheat  crop. 
In  both  counties  the  flow  of  milk  was  off  from  10 
to  22  per  cent.  The  shortage  wras  growing  daily. 
There  is  not  enough  milk  in  the  State  for  consump¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk  and  cream.  The  basic  price  of 
milk  today  should  be  $3  per  hundred  flat  and  no  sur¬ 
plus  class  whatever.  It  would  be  if  farmers  had  not 
been  legislated  out  of  their  natural  rights  to  fix  a 
price  for  their  own  product. 

In  Orange  County  I  found  an  old  friend  on  the 
old  William  Moule  farm  near  Montgomery.  Charles 
Wille  was  formerly  in  Farm  Bureau  work  in 
Sullivan  County  20  years  ago.  I  don't  know  what 
else  he  took  out  of  Sullivan,  but  I  do  know  he 
walked  into  his  Orange  County  farm  home  with  one 
of  Sullivan's  fairest  and  most  charming  women,  and 
if  any  of  my  friends  want  to  appraise  that  kind  of 
an  asset,  I'll  take  the  figures,  but  even  the  New 
Deal  never  made  use  of  a  combination  of  figures 
large  enough  to  express  my  sense  of  value  of  the 
prize  Wille  won  in  the  competition  with  Sullivan's 
boys.  He  bought  a  good  farm,  but  somewhat  ne¬ 
glected.  It  shows  improvement  and  I  believe  it  is 
on  the  way  to  equal  the  best  in  that  favored  County. 
I  hope  to  tell  more  about  it  later,  including  a  model 
dairy  farm  under  construction. 

I  was  familiar  with  the  Captain  Stephenson  farm 
north  of  Bethel  in  Sullivan  County  since  boyhood. 
The  Captain,  a  sturdy  product  of  the  township, 
passed  on  since  my  last  visit.  This  time  the  day  was 
fading  into  night,  but  the  old  place  seemed  to  shine 
with  a  new  brightness,  under  the  rising  moon.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Melvin  Stephenson,  a  nephew  of 
the  famous  Captain.  In  the  quiet  twilight  with  a 
commanding  view  over  a  broad  countryside  I  felt 
that  Melvin  Stephenson  with  his  fine  farm  and  de¬ 
lightful  family  is  one  of  Sullivan's  most  favored  sons. 

I  got  the  thrill  of  the  trip  at  the  farm  of  Vincent 
and  Philip  Graham,  not  more  than  three  miles  as  the 
bird  flies  from  my  father's  old  farm  in  the  same 
township,  but  to  reach  it  required  a  circular  route 
and,  strange  as  it  seems  to  me,  I  had  never  been  on 
it  before.  The  farms  were  similar  in  so  many  re¬ 
spects  as  to  make  one's  pulse  beat  faster.  It  was 
the  same  simple,  plain  farm,  old-fashioned  buildings 
with  none  too  easy  an  approach  to  the  barn  floor 
with  a  load  of  hay,  but  the  sturdy  hoofs  echoed  from 
the  planks  and  the  heavy  load  mounted  the  side  and 
rolled  into  place.  Another  pair  of  even  nervier  gait 
came  in  from  the  half  day's  mowing.  Broad,  well- 
tilled  fields  stretched  in  many  directions,  outlined  by 
fences  of  the  ordinary  farm  type  but  in  condition 
for  their  purpose.  Buildings  bulged  with  the  newly 
harvested  hay ;  the  gardens  and  fields  were  laden 
with  farm  wealth.  To  complete  the  comparison  two 
brothers  and  younger  boys  did  their  own  work 
and  liked  it.  There  may  not  l>e  much  in  this  to 
interest  a  stranger  as  most  of  our  readers  are  to 
both  of  these  farms,  but  the  sentiment  of  it  has  been 
causing  a  pressure  in  my  breast  for  a  week,  and  I 
just  had  to  give  vent  to  it. 

These  are  dairy  counties  and  I  was  anxious  to 
get  the  sentiments  from  the  producers  on  the  Milk 
Committee's  drive  to  elect  Legislators  this  year  who 
will  help  restore  farmers’  right  to  fix  the  price  of 
the  milk  they  produce.  The  Summer  hotels,  board¬ 
ing  houses  and  camps  create  a  big  demand  for  fluid 
milk  and  cream.  Formerly  farmers  of  the  region 
supplied  this  demand  at  retail  prices.  One  farmer 
told  me  he  used  to  have  an  income  as  high  as  $1,000 
a  month.  The  flush  season  is  two  months.  It  went 
fresh  every  morning  from  the  farms.  Now7  the  milk 
goes  by  truck  to  the  Dairymen's  League  plant  about 
30  miles  to  Liberty.  The  cartage  is  10  to  15  cents  per 
cwrt.  It  is  pasteurized  and  bottled  and  then  shipped 
back  by  truck  to  a  local  dealer  for  distribution  to 
the  Summer  visitors.  Distribution  costs  roughly 
about  nine  cents  and  the  producer  gets  about  three 
cents.  Of  course  they  don't  like  it,  but  no  matter 
how  willing  the  farmer  is  to  meet  all  hygienic  regu¬ 
lations  he  is  barred  because  the  Control  Division 
says  there  are  dealers  enough  to  supply  the  trade. 

With  only  twro  exceptions  I  found  dairymen  re¬ 
sponding  promptly  to  the  purposes  of  the  drive. 

j.  j.  i). 


Panic  Fodder  Again 

FOR  long  years  financiers  argued  that  the  quan- 
tity  of  money  in  circulation  had  no  effect  on  the 
value  of  money,  or  purchasing  power.  Money,  they 
told  us,  was  the  “measure  of  values.”  They  com¬ 
pared  it  to  the  yardstick  to  measure  length  and  to 
the  bushel  to  measure  bulk.  The  few'  clear  thinkers 
who  could  not  accept  the  theory  were  outvoted.  The 
text-books  and  the  schools,  as  w'ell  as  the  press, 
taught  the  doctrine  that  money  is  a  measure  of 
value,  and  as  such  must  have  commodity  value. 

When  gold  and  silver  or  other  commodities  v’ere 
used  as  money,  the  value  in  the  metal  or  other  com¬ 
modity  was  equal  to  the  value  of  the  thing  ex¬ 
changed  for  it.  The  exchange  was  merely  a  barter ; 
just  as  a  boy  may  swap  a  toy  for  a  jack-knife.  But 
a  slip  of  paper  in  itself  is  practically  valueless.  The 
financiers  tried  to  explain  this  flaw7  in  their  phi¬ 
losophy  by  claiming  that  gold  had  the  value  and 
gold  represented  paper  money.  They  never  clearly 
explained  how7.  In  further  confusion,  they  told  us 
currency  w'as  something  different  from  money. 

Every  high-school  pupil  learns  that  tw7o  things 
which  are  equal  to  a  third,  are  equal  to  each  other. 
The  function  of  money  is  to  facilitate  exchange.  Any¬ 
thing  that  does  that  is  money,  no  matter  what  it  is 
made  of.  Bank  checks  perform  90  per  cent  of  the 
functions  of  money  in  this  country.  That  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  money  is  no  longer  denied,  and  the 
volume  of  it  plus  other  forms  of  currency  is  a  big 
factor  in  price  level. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  just  increased  the 
reserve  requirements  50  per  cent.  The  average  re¬ 
serve  now  will  be  15  per  cent  on  deposits  instead  of 
30  per  cent  as  formerly.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
money  scarcer  and  dearer  by  reducing  the  volume  of 
currency.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  money  dear  and 
products  cheap.  Their  old  pupils  may  yet  deny  the 
effect  of  quantity  on  the  value  of  money,  but  the 
governors  of  the  Reserve  Board  will  never  be  free 
again  to  deny  it. 

This  recent  action  of  the  Reserve  Board  is  a  mild 
form  of  what  the  same  board  did  in  1929,  when  it 
suddenly  shut  off  credit  and  created  a  panic.  It 
comes  when  the  government  is  foreclosing  mortgages 
on  100.000  home  owners  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  keep  up  interest  payments.  Many  farm 
mortgages  are  being  foreclosed  for  the  same  reason. 
These  money  cycles  will  continue  just  so  long  as 
private  bankers  have  power  to  manipulate  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  money  for  private  profit. 


Milk  Prices  for  June 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201 -210-mde  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 
June  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

I  nity  Co-op.,  Buffalo,  at  farm . $2.26  $0  048 

Brescia  Milk  Co..  Inc.,  at  farm .  1.74  037 

Delhvood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc .  1.6O  034 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.592  !033S 

►Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn .  1.585  .0337 

Conesus  Milk  Producers  Co-op.  Assn..  1.565  4)332 

Crowley  Co-op.  Producers  Assn .  1.52  !()323 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.33  43282 


Columbia  County ,  New  York  Notes 

The  second  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  was  recently  es¬ 
tablished  in  Ghent  by  A.  C.  Berninger  who  purchased 
the  cattle  from  Charles  F.  Neale  of  Gordonville,  Ya. 
They  averaged  1,100  pounds  apiece  and  are  about  two 
years  old.  Each  animal  is  a  royal  member  of  a  reg¬ 
istered  family.  Breeding  of  this  herd  will  commence 
in  September  this  year.  The  owner  does  not  expect  to 
sacrifice  any  of  this  herd  until  after  two  years  have 
Passed.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  expects  to  have  a 
herd  of  about  75  purebred  registered  stock.  He  has  25 
acres  of  Alfalfa  for  fodder  for  them,  which  is  now 
flourishing.  1  he  other  herd  of  Aberdeen-Angus  was  es¬ 
tablished  last  Fall  in  Old  Chatham  by  J.  S.  Williams. 

Hot  dry  weather  has  seriously  affected  the  hay  crop 
iu  this  section.  Haying  is  being  rushed  and  15  loads  on 
one  farm  for  one  day’s  work  is  reported ;  this  done  with 
two  teams  and  six  men,  the  old-fashioned  way,  without 
a  hay-loader;  two  men  pitched  each  load  and  the  driver 
of  the  team  laid  it.  On  another  farm  where  they  have 
modern  equipment  of  all  kinds,  they  drew  the  hay  in 
with  a  truck  and  used  a  hay-loader;  five  men  employed 
also ;  their  record  for  one  day  was  also  15  loads.  In 
both  cases  the  hay  had  been  mowed  the  previous  day, 
and  the  grass  so  cut  made  hay  overnight.  We  note  that 
weeds  mown  during  this  hot  spell  do  not  sprout  up 
again  as  fast  as  usual ;  that  is  the  only  benefit  we  have 
heard  of  from  the  effects  of  the  heat. 

Rabbits  and  woodchucks  now  hunt  among  the  ten- 
derest  flower  plants  in  the  yards  for  tender  tidbits  for 
their  repast.  They  seem  especially  fond  of  digitalis  and 
have  eaten  hundreds  of  the  plants,  blooms,  leaves  and 
parts  of  the  stalk.  Surely  their  heart  action  will  be 
all  right  as  that  is  the  remedy  for  heart  trouble  for 
humans,  and  no  doubt  will  act  likewise  on  animals. 
They  have  cleaned  up  a  yard  of  Jerusalem  artichokes 
also,  and  tall  bushes  of  elderberries;  “chucks”  have  a 
slick  way  of  gradually  pulling  over  the  tall  stalks  with 
their  forefeet,  until  the  top  is  in  their  grasp,  and  that 
seems  to  be  where  they  commence  to  eat  them.  e.  a.  h. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


eral  years.  Omaha,  Neb.,  is  a  fairly  close 


Abnormal  weather  conditions  and  gov¬ 
ernment  purchases  for  the  past  season 
or  two,  with  more  of  the  same  in  pros¬ 
pect,  have  influenced  seasonal  receipts  of 
the  various  market  classes  and  sub-classes 
of  livestock.  Normally  seasonal  trends 
exert  an  important  contributing  factoi  in 
the  purchase  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs, 
particularly  for  stocker  and  feeder  opera¬ 
tions.  Stock  and  feeder  hogs  are  usually 
high  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  with  lowest 
prices  in  Summer  and  Winter.  When  the 
western  range  gets  short  in  the  Fall 
normally  the  heavier  shipments  of  west¬ 
ern  feeder  lambs  arrive  on  the  terminal 
markets  with  some  drop  in  price  for  such 
lambs.  Most  of  our  eastern  lamb  feeders 
prefer  the  high  altitude  lambs  because 
they  are  healthier,  hardier  and  conse¬ 
quently  make  more  profitable  gains. 

Market  Margins 

When  one  purchases  any  class  or  grade 
of  livestock  for  feeding  purposes,  the 
gamble  involved  is  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  purchased  and  selling  price  per 
hundred.  Such  difference  is  termed  the 
spread  or  necessary  margin.  It  is .  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  cost  of  handling,  shipping, 
feeding,  death  loss,  initial  weight  and 
initial  cost.  If  cost  accounts  are  kept, 
the  selling  price  necessary  to  break  even 
on  the  transaction  may  be  readily  com¬ 
puted.  Knowing  this  figure,  the  feeder 
may  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  take 
advantage  of  market  variations  and  pos¬ 
sible  trends. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  consider  the 
costs  involved  in  purchasing  and  feeding 
100  lambs.  Assuming  they  had  an  aver¬ 
age  initial  weight  of  05  pounds  and  cost 
$7  per  hundred  laid  down  in  the  feeding 
shed,  their  total  initial  cost  would  be 
,$455.  If  fed  for  a  period  of  92  days  with 
an  average  daily  gain  of  one-fourth  pound 
per  head  daily,  their  average  v  eight 
would  then  be  88  pounds.  Feed  tests  at 
the  Montana  Experiment  Station  as  well 
as  several  other  station  tests  show  that 
it  requires  about  253  pounds  of  barley 
and  763  pounds  of  legume  hay  to  produce 
100  pounds’  gain  on  thrifty  feeder  lambs. 
With  barley  figured  at  $30  per  ton  and 
hay  at  $10  per  ton,  the  total  feed  cost  per 
100  pounds’  gain  would  be  $7.61,  or  a 
total  feed  cost  of  $175  for  the  2.300 
pounds  of  gain  made  by  these  lambs  dur¬ 
ing  the  92-day  feeding  period. 

The  initial  cost  for  the  lambs  of  $455 
plus  their  feed  cost  of  $1(5,  divided  by 
their  total  final  weight  of  S,S00  pounds, 
shows  they  would  be  required  to  bring 
$7.16  per  100  at  the  feeding  shed  in  or¬ 
der  to  break  even  on  the  transaction,  or 
making  the  necessary  margin  at  the  farm, 
in  this  case  16  cents.  To  compute  on  a 
marketed  basis  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  to  total  final  farm  costs  the  variables 
such  as  shipping  charge,  possible  death 
loss  in  transit,  commission  charge  for 
selling,  shrink  in  transit  and  feed  “fiill” 
cost  at  the  yards.  Chicago  commission 
averages  around  $14  for  single  deck  cars 
on  sheep  and  $20  for  double  deck  cars. 
Lambs  are  shipped  from  120  head  and  up 
per  deck.  Net  shrink  will  vary  from  4  to 
6  per  cent.  Quite  a  few  of  the  larger 
Western  New  York  lamb  feeders  tell  me 
their  average  total  cost  of  marketing  an 
85  to  90-pound  lamb  shipped  in  double 
deck  cars  for  a  distance  of  100  miles  or 
less  averages  about  50  cents  per  head. 
Smaller  shipments  increase  the  cost  per 
head  accordingly. 

Sheep  Market  Groups 

Sheep  market  classes  include  ewes, 
wethers  and  rams,  with  lambs  constitut¬ 
ing  a  separate  and  individual  class.  Ewes 
are  sub-divided  as  yearlings,  two-year- 
olds  and  over,  feeders  and  breeders. 
Weight  divisions  are  from  below  90 
pounds,  then  up  to  100  and  over  for 
heavy  weights.  Grades  are  from  cull  to 
prime,  most  ewes  going  in  the  lower  mar¬ 
ket  grades.  Wethers  are  sold  for  slaugh¬ 
ter  or  as  feeders,  depending  on  condition 
and  daily  market  demands.  Weight  clas¬ 
sifications  are  somewhat  heavier  than 
with  ewes.  Their  grades  have  about  the 
same  latitude.  However,  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  wethers  sell  in  the  better 
grades  than  is  the  case  with  ewes. 

Classes  of  market  lambs  are  divided  by 
age  as  Spring  lamb  and  lamb.  Sub¬ 
classes  are  feeder  and  shearer  lambs ; 
light  weights  are  those  below  70  pounds, 
handy  or  medium  weight  above  this  to  90 
pounds,  and  heavy  weights  over  90 
pounds.  Grades  are  from  cull  to  prime, 
a  high  percentage  going  in  the  upper 
grades. 

Fall  purchased  feeders  fed  from  60  to 
120  days  sell  back  as  finished  lambs,  or 


Market  Divisions 

By  R 

if  held  over  may  class  as  yearlings. 
Shearer  lambs  are  purchased  when  wool 
prices  are  sufficiently  attractive,  fed  to 
improve  their  grade  and  then  resold. 
After  about  14  months  of  age  when  they 
usually  carry  their  first  pair  of  perma¬ 
nent  teeth,  lambs  pass  into  the  yearling 
wether,  ewe  or  ram  classes.  From  a  car¬ 
cass  consideration,  a  lamb  is  so  classed 
as  long  as  it  will  break  at  the  suture  or 
lamb-break-joint. 

Another  general  market  designation  for 


lambs  is  Natives  and  Westerns.  Such  a 
market  distinction  while  in  general  geo¬ 
graphical  is  not  necessarily  so.  Westerns 
are  those  which  show  a  predominance  of 
fine-wool  blood  and  are  usually  white¬ 
faced  ;  Natives  carry  a  predominance  of 
medium-wool  or  mutton  type  blood  and 
are  usually  dark  or  black-faced.  Spring 
lambs  are  those  which,  regardless  of 
blood  predominance,  have  been  yeaned 
during  the  Winter  and  are  marketed 
when  about  four  months  of  age  with  con¬ 
siderable  finish  at  around  65  pounds 
weight.  Usually  there  is  quite  a  decline 
in  price  of  Spring  lambs  after  the  big  run 
of  Southern  lambs  begins  to  arrive  on  the 
terminal  markets  during  April  and  May. 
Prices  have  held  up  well  this  year  with 
Spring  lambs  selling  above  $12  per  100 
on  the  Buffalo  market  in  late  June. 

High  and  Low  Hogs 
Conformation  is  frequently  a  more  im¬ 


portant  marketing  influencing  factor  with 
hogs  than  condition,  because  there  is  less 
variation  in  condition  with  market  hogs 
than  with  other  livestock  classes.  Quality 
is  also  now  more  uniform.  Geographic 
location  determines  quality  in  hogs  on 
many  terminal  markets.  In  certain  areas 
the  custom  of  feeding  large  amounts  of 
peanuts,  Soy  beans  or  acorns,  which  if 
fed  continuously  above  certain  levels  pro¬ 
duce  a  soft  oily  pork,  has  caused  packer- 
buyers  to  discriminate  sharply  against  all 
hogs  shipped  from  these  soft-pork  sec¬ 
tions.  Experimental  results  show  that  if 
Soy  beans  are  fed  in  excess  of  14  per 
cent  of  the  ration  for  fattening  hogs,  their 
carcass  will  carry  a  fat  of  low  melting 
point  with  resulting  inferiority. 

Barrows,  gilts,  sows,  boars  and  stags 
make  up  the  hog  classes.  Pigs  are  so 
classed  when  weighing  near  or  below  130 
pounds  live  weight.  Light  or  medium 
weight  barrows  or  gilts  may  be  pur- 


of  Sheep  and  Hogs 
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chased  as  stock  hogs  to  be  returned  to 
farms  and  used  for  feeding  or  breeding 
purposes.  Since  1914  the  use  of  anti-hog- 
cholera  serum  has  made  it  possible  and 
reasonably  safe  to  reship  stock  and  feeder 
hogs  and  pigs. 

Weight  is  probably  the  most  important 
influence  market  factor  for  hogs  within 
their  respective  market  classes.  During 
the  latter  part  of  June  medium  to  good 
liveweights,  150  to  200  pounds,  were  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  Buffalo  market  at  around  $11 


per  100 ;  heavy  weight  butcher  hogs,  250 
pounds  and  up.  brought  from  50  to  75 
cents  less  per  100.  The  light  weights  also 
have  considerable  greater  economy  of 
gain.  Packing  sows  were  selling  at  about 
$9  per  100.  The  250-pound  weight  is 
about  the  highest  dividing  distinction 
without  a  considerable  lowering  in  price. 
Some  markets  will  occasionally  pay  top 
price  for  a  load  of  prime  heavy  hogs,  but 
like  the  old-time  highly  finished  1,500- 
pound  steer  they  are  no  longer  market 
favorites. 

Receipt  Class  Variations 

The  price  difference  between  well- 
finished  barrows  and  packing  sows  will 
average  between  15  and  20  per  cent, 
while  comparative  price  spreads,  between 
good  medium  weight  steers  and  cutter 
cows  will  more  nearly  approximate  50 
per  cent;  the  reason  being  that  old  non¬ 
breeder  sows  will,  if  properly  fed,  acquire 


a  quality  and  finish  which  worn  out  dairy 
cows  cannot  attain.  When  a  cow  proves 
barren  or  for  other  reasons  is  sent  to 
slaughter,  she  is  usually  sold  just  as  is 
with  no  conditioning,  which  in  most  in¬ 
stances  would  be  a  futile  and  profitless 
effort.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  seldom  a 
sow  will  not  respond  to  proper  feed  and 
make  gains,  which,  while  not  as  economi¬ 
cal  as  those  of  quality  light  weight  feed¬ 
ers,  will  prove  profitable  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  attained  as  a  result  of  such 
conditioning.  The  continuous  favorable 
market  for  such  non-breeding  old  sows  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  pork  production 
offers  favorable  opportunities  to  eastern 
livestock  producers. 

Terminal  markets  vary  considerably  for 
receipts  of  certain  special  classes  and  sub¬ 
classes  of  livestock.  As  an  illustration 
Denver,  Col.,  ranks  first  as  a  feeder  sheep 
market,  with  average  annual  receipts  of 
well  over  a  million  head  for  the  past  sev- 


second ;  Ogden,  Utah,  is  third,  and  Chi¬ 
cago  fourth,  with  only  an  average  of 
around  one-half  million  annual  feeder 
lamb  receipts.  However,  in  total  number 
of  sheep  and  lamb  receipts,  Chicago  ranks 
first  by  a  wide  margin  with  approxi¬ 
mately  four  million  head.  Omaha  is  sec¬ 
ond  with  about  one-fourth  less,  Denver 
third  and  Ogden  fourth. 

►St.  Paul,  Minn.,  ranks  first  for  re¬ 
ceipts  of  stock  hogs  and  feeder  pigs. 
Kansas  City  is  second ;  next  in  order  are 
Sioux  City,  Wichita  and  Omaha.  Chicago 
does  not  rank  in  the  first  30  markets  for 
such  receipts,  but  the  “windy-city”  again 
ranks  first  in  total  hog  receipts  with  a 
figure  often  exceeding  eight  million  head, 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  its  near¬ 
est  competitor,  St.  Louis.  Some  of  the 
other  hog  markets  in  order  of  total  hog 
receipts  are  Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Kansas 
City  and  Sioux  City.  Therefore  seasonal 
influences  and  the  kind  of  market  are  im¬ 
portant  considerations  where  purchases 
are  to  be  made  in  any  volume. 

IIog  Marketing  Surveys 

Richards  and  Thomsen  in  Missouri  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  146  present  an  excellent 
compilation,  published  in  1930,  relative  to 
marketing  stock  hogs  in  Missouri.  In 
part  their  summary  states:  “Death  losses 
are  one  of  the  big  problems  of  both  cen¬ 
tral  market  and  country  shipments  of 
stock  hogs.  The  average  mortality  rate 
is  about  the  same  for  both,  usually  vary¬ 
ing  between  4  and  5  per  cent.  There  is 
no  distinct  seasonal  variation  in  death 
losses  of  stock  hog  shipments.  However, 
in  the  three  years  for  which  figures  were 
available,  the  influence  of  extremes  of 
weather  on  mortality  rates  were  appar¬ 
ent.  Hot  weather  seemed  to  be  as  detri¬ 
mental  as  cold  weather  in  increasing 
death  losses. 

“Prices  of  stock  hogs  follow  prices  of 
slaughter  hogs  very  closely.  Both  stock 
hogs  and  slaughter  hogs  can  be  used  in¬ 
terchangeably  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  prices  hold  a  fairly  constant  rela¬ 
tionship.  Stock  hog  prices  vary  season¬ 
ally  just  as  the  price  of  slaughter  hogs 
do,  generally  high  in  the  Spring  and  Fall 
and  low  in  the  Summer  and  Winter.” 

Another  valuable  study  by  Stover,  N. 
Y.  Experiment  Station,  Ithaca,  published 
in  1931,  Bulletin  534,  covers  matters 
relative  to  the  relation  of  daily  prices  to 
the  marketing  of  hogs  at  Chicago.  Some 
of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  sum¬ 
mary  state :  “Weekly  receipts  of  hogs  at 
Chicago  were  very  unevenly  distributed, 
practically  one-half  reaching  the  market 
on  Monday  and  Thursday.  From  3  to  4 
per  cent  arrived  on  Saturday.  Both  top 
and  average  prices  averaged  higher  on 
Monday  than  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week.  Prices  averaged  lowest  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Saturday.  Different  price 
changes  were  typical  for  different  days  of 
the  week.  From  Saturday  to  Monday 
the  most  frequent  change  was  a  15-eent 
advance.  From  Tuesday  to  Wednesday 
it  was  a  10-eent  decline.  Monday’s  re¬ 
ceipts  of  hogs  were  the  least  variable. 
Saturday’s  receipts  showed  the  most 
variation.” 


Cobmeal  for  Pigs 

I  have  hog  feed  to  last  eight  weeks. 
The  miller  forgot  to  take  out  the  cobs. 
It  is  ground  very  fine.  Will  the  cob  do 
my  pigs  any  serious  harm?  They  are  11 
weeks  old.  Could  I  feed  it  to  dairy  cows 
and  calves,  if  so  what  should  I  add?  It 
is  R.  W.  Duck’s  formula*  in  May  30  is¬ 
sue  :  85  per  cent  ground  corn,  50  per  cent 
linseed  meal,  5  per  cent  Alfalfa  meal,  5 
per  cent  tankage,  minerals  and  salt.  Are 
the  minerals  for  cows  the  same  kind  as 
for  hogs?  j.  b.  W. 

Pennsylvania. 

Corn  and  cobmeal  fed  as  you  mention 
will  not  harm  pigs.  It  will  not  produce 
quite  as  good  gains  due  to  the  fact  it  is  a 
little  too  high  in  fiber  to  be  best  suited  to 
the  digestion  of  fattening  slioats.  Corn 
and  cobmeal  is  suitable  for  feeding  to 
dairy  cows  or  growing  heifers  or  calves. 
If  so  used  a  good  mixture  is  600  pounds 
corn  and  cobmeal.  600  pounds  ground 
oats,  pounds  ground  barley,  300  pounds 
wheat  bran,  200  pounds  linseed  oilmeal. 

The  mineral  mixture  mentioned  of 
equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal  is  suit¬ 
able  for  all  classes  of  livestock  mixed 
with  the  feed  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent 
of  the  grain  mixture.  Sometimes  horses 
object  to  the  bonemeal  and  it  has  to  be 
added  very  gradually.  R.  W.  duck. 


Lambs  constitute  the  most  important  sheep  market  class  sold  for  slaughter;  they  are 
divided  by  age  into  Spring  and  lamb  groups.  These  native  lambs  were  fattened  at 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


Motor  transportation  for  livestock  has  inaugurated  a  neio  era  for  shipping  farm 
animals  and  poultry  to  market  and  moving  them  from  one  farm  to  another. 
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SWINE 

50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

CH  ESTER-YO  R  KSH  1  RE  Crossed-,  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  Crossed  1  old  at — 

DUROC-POLAND  Crossed  [  $5,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50 

HAMPSHIRES  J  each 

SHOATS  -  FEEDERS  -  ALL  AGES 

Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
from  15  to  IS  lbs.  Shipped  P.  0.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious 
waiting.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business  and  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  carry  on.  Pleasing  you  will  please  me.  Phone 
1091-M  evening.  CHAS.  DAVIS. 

Residence  Carr  Road  -  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty:  Top  quality  pigs,  carefully  selected  and 
crated  to  please  you.  Chester  and  Yorkshire,  Berkshire 
and  O.  I.  C.,  Duroe  and  Berkshire  Crossed — 

6-7  week*  old  $4.25  each  -  8-9  weeks  old  $4.75  each 
10  weeks  extras  $5.00  each 

Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 

THRIFTY  FEEDER  PIGS 

All  pigs  crated,  single  treated  for  cholera  and  castrated 
if  desired.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  or  money  back 
guarantee.  All  well  known  breeds  and  crosses.  Give 
second  choice  size,  breed  and  sex  for  prompt  shipment. 
Two  or  more  pigs,  e-s  weeks  old,  $5.00;  over  25  lbs., 
$6.00;  85  lbs.,  $7.00;  weights  when  shipped. 

Write  It.  S.  McNEIL  -  -  Dover,  Delaware 

Rugged  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  $4.50  each. 

Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old  .  .  $5.00  each 

These  are  quality  pigs,  grown  on  our  faun  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Sold  out  of  spring  pigs.  Have  a  few  very  choice  young 
service  boars  and  sows  for  fall  breeding.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON.  AYRLAWN  FARMS, 

Manager  BETHESDA,  MD. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester- Y'orksliire,  Chester-Berksliire, 
Berkshire -Duroc,  6-7  weeks  $4,  8-9  weeks  $4.50,  10 
weeks  $4.75,  12  weeks  $6.  Vaccination  extra!  Crates 
free.  Ship  C.  0.  I)..  All  good  feeders! 

CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  ea.  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.50  ea. 
All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 

834  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  Waltham  0888 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  and  Chester  &  Berkshire 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  $4.00  each 

7  to  8  weeks  old  Chester  Whites,  $4. SO  each 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 

ft  REG.  CUflliC  All  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F. 
UuROC  OfllllE  Puttlngton.  Sclplo  Center,  N.Y. 

Fs°£z  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRES  JLiYti^townW?a.e’ 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE 

Two  Pure  Bred  Belgian  Colts 

One  Stud  One  Filley 

E.  E.  HORTON  &  SON 

R  D  2,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

it  c.  1  the  Grand  Champion  Perdit  ion  Stallion  Kon- 
t\l  ulUU  hellcai-,  of  Kontact.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Fee  $25. 00.  DREYFUS*  Madrey  Farm*  Brewster,  Y# 

rnn  Clip  Lady’s  saddle  horse  single  footer  half 
rUIt  oraLL  thoroughbred  with  English  saddle. 

ewman,  New  Hackensack,  N.Y.  Tel.  Poughkeepsie  8F23 

For  Sale  vcLro'd  Black  Percheron  Horses 

1  is  a  registered  mare  bred.  ROY  MULL,  Robertsdale,  Pa. 

FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunks 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charlton,  Iowa. 

DOGS 

Reg.  Irish  Terrier  Pups 

Champion  bloodlines,  reasonable.  Also  long-eared  fox 
bounds.  MARIAN  FOX,  LIMERICK,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  ENGLISH  BEAGLES 

Three  months  old  male®  $8.00.  Also  older  stock. 

FRED  BECK,  -  LACKAWAXEN,  PENNA. 

CCOTTISH  and  Wire  Haired  Terriors,  Irish  Setters 
^eligible  also  Cooker  Spaniels  with  and  without  papers. 
Prices  right  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAPLE  RIDGE  KENNELS,  East  Highgate,  Vermont 

DEGISTERED  and  Noil-Registered  Old  Eng- 
ijsli  Shepherd  Puppies,  Natural  heelers.  Good 
watch  dogs.  HIRAM  LOUCKS  -  Vermilion,  Ohio 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  ,n' 

ROCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — Reasonable.  Special  prices 
w  to  dealers.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VT. 

CABLE  COLLIE  PUPS— males  $5.00:  females  $3.00. 

"J.  WARE  SHEPHERDSTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

WHITE  mi  I  /I7C  Exceptionally  lino|  litter— all 
111  1  E*  white.  Males,  $  1  5;  females, 

$10.  Pedigreed.  JANET  McKAY  -  Danbury,  Conn. 

PELT  I  TEC  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
dUUL/iU)  Ped.  It  A  MAY  AY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings.  N.Y. 

Rroaf  Dinar  Magnificent  Registered  Pups.  Time  pay- 

uiCdl  Udliei  ments.  FARMHOLM,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

(1PFAT  n  J  NFC  Beautiful  Pedigreed  Puppies. 

viIlLAt  I  C/M/I  LJ  BARLOW  FARM,  Sugar  Grove,  1*4. 

Deagle  HOUND  PUPS— 4  mos.  old.  Priced  reasonable. 
“  Ship  C.O  D.  JOHN  DOWNER,  Jr. ,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

3ft  Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Ranis  with 
v  size,  type  and  quality.  The  best  lot  we  ever  of¬ 
fered.  VAN  VLEET  BROS  -  Lodi,  New  York 

Fftr  Clio  REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 

EM.  COLBERTS’ SONS,  East  Chatham,  N.  V. 

DEGISTEREO  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  at  reasonable  prices 

■»  EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER  -  Arlington.  Vermont 

HEREFORDS 

Registered  Hereford  cattle 


FRED  J, 


Bulls,  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

BROWN  -  Du  BOIS,  PENNA 


Milk  Drive  News 

With  the  haying  season  past,  the  State 
Milk  Committee  is  planning  a  series  of 
picnics  and  dairy  meetings  throughout 
the  State. 

Lewis  and  Jefferson  County  dairy 
farmers  have  arranged  a  picnic  gathering 
for  Sunday,  August  2,  at  Pleasant  Lake, 
located  between  Copenhagen  and  Cham¬ 
pion  Tillage.  J.  P.  Tooker,  of  Lewis 
County,  reports  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
River  Bank  Local,  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Producers’  Federation,  held  on  July  13  at 
the  farm  of  B.  F.  Ebersol,  Carthage,  the 
unit  went  on  record  in  favor  of  the  Char¬ 
ter  Milk  Bill  and  voted  to  support  the 
program  of  the  Milk  Committee.  All 
dairymen  are  invited  to  attend  the  Au¬ 
gust  2  picnic. 

Carl  Hansen,  Milk  Committee  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Washington  County,  is  mak¬ 
ing  line  progress  with  his  membership  or¬ 
ganization  work.  Three  to  four  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  every  week  throughout  the 
county  and  all  dairymen  are  reported  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  united  on  the  Committee’s 
program.  Mr.  Hanson  has  organized 
county  sub-committees,  with  David  Bain, 
Argyle,  Earl  Fleming,  Salem,  and  Stan¬ 
ley  Ferguson,  Cossayuna,  in  charge. 
Meetings  are  scheduled  for  Delhi  and  for 
Grand  Gorge  in  the  early  part  of  August. 
C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek,  Frank  Niles, 
Sidney  Center,  and  Dr.  M.  J.  Vogt 
Grand  Gorge,  report  heavy  increases 
in  their  membership  in  Delaware,  Greene 
and  Schoharie  counties,  and  it  is  expected 
that  both  meetings  will  be  well  attended. 
It  is  planned  to  have  John  .T.  Dillon, 
chairman  of  the  Milk  Committee,  speak 
at  these  gatherings. 

From  Herkimer  County,  Stanley  Piseck 
writes  that  he  has  arranged  a  picnic  and 
“dairy  day"  for  Sunday,  August  16,  to  be 
held  at  Sunny  Island  Camp,  one  mile 
from  Poland  on  Route  28.  This  meeting 
will  launch  the  membership  drive  of  the 
Milk  Committee  in  Herkimer  County.  Mr. 
Dillon  is  also  expected  to  address  this 
meeting. 

Increased  membership  continues  to 
come  in  from  Western  New  York.  The 
past  few  weeks  have  also  seen  more  than 
a  hundred  Sullivan  County  dairymen  en¬ 
rolled  as  Milk  Committee  members. 

The  current  list  of  County  Represen¬ 
tatives  is  as  follows  : 


BROOME  -  E.  McKinney.  Binghamton 

A.  L.  Dann,  R.  D.  2,  Harpersville 
CATTARAUGUS  -  Jatnes  Dornan,  Franklinville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 


CHAUTAUQUA 

CHENANGO 

CLINTON 

DELAWARE 

DUTCHESS  - 


J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
J.  M.  Holdridge,  Sherman 
August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 
G.  Lynn  Barber,  West  Chazy 
-  C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
Frank  Niles.  Sidney  Center 
Thomas  I£.  Ilazzard.  Millbrook 
ERIE  -  C.  W.  Newton,  933  Germans  Bldg.,  Buffalo 


FULTON  - 

GENESEE 

GREENE 

HERKIMER 

JEFFERSON 

LEWIS 


C. 


A. 

A. 


Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
C.  Pilger,  Box  2G7.  Batavia 
M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 

S.  A.  Piseck.  Newport 
C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams 

J.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage 
Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  Lovville 

T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 
E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonville 

Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempstead 
Eugene  W.  Traxel,  Ava 
Robert  L.  Bryant,  Bridgewater 
Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 
R,  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1,  Oswego 
William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 
H.  R.  Foster,  It.  D,  3,  Owego 
-  Aaron  Bell.  Accord 

WASHINGTON  -  Carl  Hansen.  Star  Rt. Cossayuna 
WESTCHESTER  -  J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Hgts. 


MADISON 

MONTGOMERY 

NASSAU 

ONEIDA 

ONONDAGA 
OSWEGO 
PUTNAM 
SUFFOLK 
TIOGA 
ULSTER 


Coming  Farm  Meetings 

Aug.  21. — Ohio  Orchard  Day,  Wooster. 

Sept.  6-12. — X.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-11. — Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  Carter  Hotel,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Sept.  18.  —  Flower  Show,  State  Ar¬ 
mory,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  20-26. — Eastern  State  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  5-10.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Nov.  10-14. — Poultry  Industries  Expo¬ 
sition,  Port  Authority  Bldg.,  New  York. 


A  High  Class  Ayrshire 

Cornell  Ruel  Ayr,  an  Ayrshire  owned 
by  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  has 
completed  a  Roll  of  Honor  record  of  12,- 
955  pounds  of  4. IS  per  cent  milk  and  542 
pounds  of  butterfat.  During  the  third 
month  of  this  cow’s  lactation  she  pro¬ 
duced  1,9S2  pounds  of  4.06  per  cent  milk 
and  S0.47  pounds  of  butterfat,  which  was 
the  highest  record  made  by  an  immature 
Ayrshire  on  test. 


Cools  Faster  — 

Increases  Profits 

A  complete 
Cooler,  fully 
assembled 
that  has  been 
operated  36 
hours  at  fac¬ 
tory  to  test  all 
controls,  filled 
with  proper 
amount  of 
refrigerant 
and  ready  to  go  to 
work  at  once.  Complete  with  coils, 
refrigerating  unit  and  circulating 
pump.  3  to  16  can  sizes.  Cools  milk 
speedily  and  holds  it  at  45  degrees. 


Extra  Higrh  Quality— Tank  14  gauge  inside, 

18  gauge  outside,  copper-bearing  galvan¬ 
ized  sheet  steel  with  double  locked  seams 
soldered,  absolutely  watertight  inside 
and  outside  3"  thick  genuine  cork  board 
wrapped  and  sealed  in  waterproof  paper. 
Other  features  equally  high  quality-  Write 
for  circular  with  full  details  and  low  prices. 

Dairy  Equipment  Specialists  for  40  Years 

Sanitary  Milking  Machines,  Vacuum 
Pumps,  Vacuum  Clippers,  Sanitary 
Rubber  Goods  and  Solution  Racks. 

A  few  good  territories  open  for  dealers. 


MILKING  MACHINE,  Inc. 


102  Humboldt  St. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


>  Your  Barn 

RIGHT 


-Saving 

Bulletin 


1 


T^ON’T  think  of  putting  a  dollar  into  barn  equipment 
—  either  for  new  buildings  or  replacement — until 
you  get  this  bulletin  of  substantial  savings  on  goods 
of  genuinely  superior  quality.  The  pioneer 

Gardner  "IDEAL"  Barn  Equipment 

in  full  line — stalls,  stanchions,  cups,  pens,  carriers, 
etc — is  made  right  in  the  heart  of  dairying  progress. 
Exceptional  factory  advantages  and  low-expense  sales 
policy  give  you  BIG  savings  on  strictly  quality  goods. 
Comparison  invited  in  every  feature  of  rugged  build, 
long-lasting  serviceability,  finish  and  ECONOMY. 


Ideal  507 


— for  This  Sturdy  Cup 

Here  is  a  typical  saving.  Roomy  bowl; 
removable  nose  plate;  perfect-operat¬ 
ing, removable  brass  valve.  Aluminum 
finish.  Wt.  14  lbs.  Guaranteed.  Given 
satisfaction  for  years.  *  Cheaper  than 
repairing.  Send  for  FREE  Bulletin. 


Some  good  territory  still  open  for  Sales  Agents. 
Write  for  Details. 


GARDNER  MFG.  CO.  Box  AG-4,  Horicon,Wis. 


Your  Favorite  Style  Silo 

At  SPECIAL  AUGUST^DISCOUNTS 

For  a  limited  time  only,  we  offer  large  earlv  order  and 
cash  discounts  on  all  types  of  silos.  Be  sure  to  get 
our  catalog  before  placing  order  anywhere.  It  will 
save  you  money. 

Lour  choice  of  silos — hinged  or  continuous  doors,  con¬ 
venient  ladders,  latest  features.  A  few  wood 
silos  left — at  special  low  prices. 

There  s  still  time  to  deliver  and  erect  our 
everlasting  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos — - 
nothing  better  ever  built.  Write  today  for 
money-saving  facts. 


Vacation  in 

GLACIER 


PARK 


Glacier  National  Park,  “Land  of  the 
Shining  Mountains”,  is  the  vacation 
paradise  of  thousands  every  summer. 
Here  the  colorful  Montana  Rockies, 
glacier-fed  lakes  of  romantic  beauty, 
and  ancient  glaciers  combine  to  offer 
an  unsurpassed  scenic  beauty. 

Take  advantage  of  the  special  low 
rates  and  personally  escorted  tours. 

Travel  on  the 


[  Air-Conditioned 

EMPIRE  BUILDER 

|  FAMOUS  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRAIN  OF 

Great  Northern 

|  RAILWAYS 

|  CHICAGO  ★  ST.  PAUL  *  MINNEAPOLIS 
I  SPOKANE  ★  SEATTLE  ★  TACOMA  *  PORTLAND 


★  Write  Rural  New 
Yorker  Tour  Directoi 
or  see  your  local  rail 
way  ticket  agent  o 
travel  bureau,  or  writ 
M.  M.  Hubbert,  Ger, 
Eastern  Passenge 
Agent,  Great  Norther 
Railway,  595  Fift 
Avenue  at  48th  Street 
New  York  City,  N.  I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


DR.  LESURE’S 

FLATULENT  COLIC  DROPS 

Tiie  Old  and  Reliable 

For  HORSES.  MULES  and  COWS 

At  Dealers  or  sent  direct  for  $1.25.  Postage  paid. 

J.  R.  WEBER,  160  Sylvan  Terrace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  SALE 

The  Finger  Lakes  Aryshire  Club  will  hold  their 
annual  consignment  sale  of  purebred  Ayrshires 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  5,  1936 

on  tlie  Cortland  County  Fair  Grounds,  Cortland, 
New  York.  Showing  of  cattle  10:00  o'clock. 

JUDGE:  PROF.  E.  S.  HARRISON 

Dinner  will  be  served  at  noon. 

Sale  1.00  P.  M. 

Choice  lot  of  cows,  heifers  and  bulls.  Each  animal 
will  carry  a  complete  health  chart. 

Write  for  Catalog 
AUCTIONEER  E.  M.  GRANGER 

FRED  S.  EM  MICK 

Sale  Manager 

Norwich,  New  York 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  ii 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
I  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Outstanding  registered  heifers  from  the 
best  families.  Ready  to  breed  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  few  choice  young  bulls  of  the 
real  Angus  type.  Write  for  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Int.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS  FEMALES 

1*2  two-year-old  heifers  with  calves  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  Briareliff.  10  bred  heifers,  10  open 
heifers.  The  best  of  Briareliff  blood-lines. 

PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTION  ON  REQUEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc.  (Dutcc0h.ess)  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

Frank  Richards.  Mgr. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WOKTON,  Ml). 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED 

GUERNSEY  BULL 

18  months  of  age.  By  Caumsett  Courageous  A.  K.  and 
out  of  a  557-lb.  Class  F  A.R.  dam.  Also  bull  calf  by 
Hill  Top  Butterfat  General  out  of  an  A.R.  dam  with 
over  12.000  ibs.  of  milk.  Priced  reasonably.  Accredited 
herd,  blood-tested. 

EDEN  HILL  FARM  •  ST0CKBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative.  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


JERSEYS 


Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Manager  Bethesda,  Md. 


FOR  CAI  F  Registered  Jersey  bull,  twelvemonths 
1  Pit  ’  tl.L  old,  Sybil  breeding,  fine  type.  Price  on 
request.  REGALEN  FARM,  Howells,  New  York 


EXTRA  Choice  Jersey  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves. 
Bargains,  VICTOR  FARMS,  Warwick,  New  York 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


300  CHOICE 

Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  &  Ayrshire 

cows  and  heifers,  T.  B.  Tested.  Also  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  Blood  Tested  cows  and  heifers  at  Farmers 
Prices.  No.  1  Iowa  horses  on  hand  at  all  times. 

I.  T.  &.  C.  A.  WELCH,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE! 

10  High  Class  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

Accredited,  blood-tested  and  mastitis  tested,  just  in 
from  Canada,  priced  at  $140  each. 

J.  C.  REAGAN  -  TILLY,  NEW  YORK 


FIFTY  NEW  YORK  Blood-tested  two  &  three 

year  old  Holstein  heifers  Carload  blood-tested.  Hol¬ 
stein  springers.  JOHN  V.  BENJAMIN,  SHELBURNE,  VT. 


GOATS 


WANTED  <o  Buy— Goats,  2  Toggenburgs,  fresh;  register 

ed.  A.  SUPPLY,  R,  F.  D.  No.  S,  Boa  95,  Allendale,  N.  J 
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ATLAS 

JARS 


R< 


.eliabilityis  the  outstand¬ 
ing  advantage  of  ATLAS 
Fruit  JARS.  They  are  the 
kind  you  can  trust.  They  are 
Double  Tested  for  Strength. 
The  Polariscope,  a  scientific 
instrument,  determines 
strength  under  strain.  Boil¬ 
ing  water  at  212°F,  poured 
into  jar,  determines  strength 
under  heat.  Made  of  clear 
crystal  glass  so  that  your 
preserves  sparkle  with 
natural  color. 


HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Makers  of  fruit  jars  and  fruit 
jar  caps  for  more  than  40  years. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13tli  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ADVICE  TO  ALL  HOME  OWNERS 

Definite  savings.  Kitchens,  bathrooms,  plumbing  and 
heating  equipment  and  supplies.  Catalog  “R”  Free. 

SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


Bf nnAK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
■VUIIHIl  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro- 
rii  us  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
■  I Lind  Genuine. Nationally  known.MoentoneSuperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED  Developed  Profes¬ 
sionally— 8  Velox  Prints,  2  Bromide  Enlargements— 25c, 
coin.  FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


EnnAF  EH  MCTrl»'  ro11  developed  and  8  prints,  25c. 
IVuUHIV  riLlllJ  Prints  3c  ea.  10-in.  enlargement  25c. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Roll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements,  25o. 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  double  weight 
Professional  Enlargements,  eight  Guaranteed  Prints, 

35c.  PERFECT  FILM  SERVICE,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  35c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


4  A  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 

tive25c.  SKRUDLAND, 8970-90  George,  Chicago 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 


Vacation  days  have  started  off  delight¬ 
fully.  Such  a  relief  to  be  done  with 
lunches  and  to  have  the  children  busy 
and  happy  over  fishing,  picking  strawber¬ 
ries  and  playing  down  in  the  lean-to  they 
built.  Yesterday  they  called  me  out  to 
see  a  wee  bird's  nest,  its  four  white  eggs 
hidden  by  the  tall  grass  which  sheltered 
it.  Since  there  is  always  plenty  of  work 
to  do,  we  catch  our  joy  on  the  wing. 

Jean  has  chosen  one  afternoon  each 
week  for  “visiting  day.”  I  am  surprised 
and  pleased  to  see  how  efficiently  she  has 
planned  out  her  Summer.  Her  4-H  work 
has  been  neglected  in  the  last  busy  weeks 
of  school.  Now  she  is  setting  out  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  “do-your-own-mending”  job. 
She  has  been  studying  her  leaflets  over 
too  and  giving  attention  to  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  No  longer  do  I  have  to  say, 
“Do  wash  your  face !  You're  actually 
grimy.”  So,  more  power  to  4-H. 

A  mail-order  catalog  is  carrying  a  list 
of  hobby  books.  One  may  study  tropical 
fish,  the  stars,  learn  to  quilt  or  crochet — 
the  list  is  varied  enough  to  suit  almost 
any  taste.  I  have  an  interesting  hobby 
myself  this  Summer — arranging  unusual 
wildflower  bouquets.  A  vase  of  gigantic 
ferns  and  wild  roses  set  into  a  fancy  bas¬ 
ket  makes  a  striking  ornament  for  the 
bookshelves.  My  hobby  idea  originated 
from  the  school  flower  contest.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  striking  beauty  of  ordi¬ 
nary  grasses  and  blossoms.  The  swamp 
grass  that  has  big  seed  bunches  gives  a 
palm-like  effect  and  plain  caraway  is  lacy 
loveliness  combined  with  roses  and  forget- 
me-nots.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  this  hobby  when  one  steps  off 
the  beaten  track. 

The  largest  number  of  flowers  brought 
in  was  138,  by  the  pupil  winning  first 
prize  for  girl's.  Jean  drew  second,  one 
of  the  new  type  notebooks  bound  with 
steel  rings,  and  Roderic,  first  in  the  boy’s 
contest,  and  his  reward  was  a  flower 


book  —  all  of  us  are  enjoying  that. 

The  school  picnic  was  held  on  Bear 
Mountain  this  year.  This  is  a  State  park 
near  here  with  grills  for  roasting  wieners, 
an  interesting  lookout  tower  and  all  the 
fixin's  so  the  children  thought  it  a  treat. 
The  picnic  completed  the  closing  festivi¬ 
ties  which  were  more  extended  than 
usual,  music  for  memorial  exercises,  then 
the  school  orchestra  played  again  at  the 
church  in  an  adjoining  town,  then  gradu¬ 
ation  with  full  program,  more  music  and 
a  closing  dance.  Jean  still  plays  her  uke 
and  took  part  in  all  of  this.  Busy  time 
for  everybody. 

My  mother  has  made  a  beautiful  rug. 
It  is  cut  oval  out  of  burlap,  bound  with 
heavy  dark  material  and  quilted  with 
yarn  in  darning  stitch  and  bright  fabric 
Autumn  leaves  appliqued  on  at  intervals. 
She  plans  to  carry  out  the  design  in 
couch  cover  and  chair  seat.  Instead  of 
burlap,  one  might  use  an  old  shawl  or 
other  wool  material  at  hand,  hut  the  bur¬ 
lap  gives  the  semblance  of  peasant  handi¬ 
craft  and  not  only  is  charming  in  result 
but  quickly  done.  That  last  advantage 
appealed  to  me ;  I  love  pretty  things  yet 
do  not  feel  that  I  can  spend  time  on  la¬ 
borious  braided  or  hooked  rugs. 

"Why  send  dresses  to  the  cleaner’s  when 
nearly  everything  is  fast  color  and  can  be 
done  at  home  as  often  as  desired  with 
practically  no  expense?  Simply  wash  in 
warm  mild  suds,  rin*e  in  warm  water, 
roll  in  towel  to  remove  excess  moisture, 
then  iron.  The  garment  will  look  like 
new.  Of  course  grease  spots  or  stains 
must  he  removed  first  or  they  may  not 
come  out. 

We  got  a  longed-for  rain  last  night  and 
how  my  flowers  are  growing !  Mark  made 
me  some  splendid  large  flower  beds,  a 
deed  much  appreciated  by  me.  I  think 
nothing  gives  so  much  pleasure  for  the 
work  and  expense  as  flowers. 

MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAND  FLINT. 


Summer  Rug  Making 

One  usually  thinks  of  rug-making  as  an 
indoor  Winter  diversion ;  something  to 
busy  one’s  self  about  on  a  stormy  day  or 
on  a  long  evening  at  home.  However,  I 
have  found  that  the  making  of  a  braided 
rug  can  become  a  really  exciting  and 
pleasant  task  for  those  long  Summer  af¬ 
ternoons  when  I  enjoy  sitting  on  the  vine- 
shaded  veranda,  yet  feel  that  my  hands 
should  not  be  idle.  In  a  secluded  corner 
I  have  a  long  narrow  table,  one  end  of 
which  is  used  for  a  Summer  desk.  Under¬ 
neath  the  table,  covered  by  the  gay  peas¬ 
ant  linen  cloth,  is  my  carton  of  gay  rags. 

Here  I  have  plenty  of  elbow  room  for 
cutting  and  braiding  the  long  strips  of 
cloth,  and  the  inevitable  litter  of  little 
scraps  is  easily  taken  care  of  in  a  nearby 
basket. 

In  one  week  this  out-of-door  occupa¬ 
tion  of  mine  has  achieved  a  rug  of  mod¬ 
erate  size  that  is  a  joy  to  behold — con¬ 
sidering  the  history  of  the  materials  used. 
No  one  would  guess,  unless  told,  that  the 
soft  artistic  shades  of  blue  were  original¬ 
ly  overalls  and  work  shirts.  Strong  and 
sturdy  cloth,  even 
after  the  garments 
had  served  their 
purpose,  but  of 
course  the  worn 
parts  were  discard¬ 
ed.  Beginning  with 
the  lightest  shade 
of  blue,  I  then  used 
three  rows  of 
mixed  light  and 
dark,  then  solid 
dark  blue.  Next,  I 
used  one  strip  of 
cream  and  tan,  cut 
from  men’s  slacks, 
with  two  strips  of 
blue  and  three 
rows  of  this  blue 
and  white  effect, 
alternating  with 
pale  rose  color, 
white  and  blue.  I 
shall  finish  the  edge 
of  my  rug  with 
black  and  blue 
mixed  strips  to  fit 
color  scheme  in  the 
bedroom. 

LAURETTA  HALE. 


Potato  Yeast 

I  noticed  in  one  of  your  issues  that 
A.  R.  asked  for  a  recipe  for  potato  yeast. 
I  have  always  found  the  following  satis¬ 
factory  and  it  will  keep  a  month  or  more 
in  a  cool  place :  One  tablespoon  of  dried 
hops  simmered  one-half  hour  in  warm 
water.  Strain  and  add  enough  water  to 
make  one  quart.  Keep  at  boiling  point. 
Tut  one-fourth  cup  of  sugar  and  one- 
eighth  cup  salt  in  large  sauce  pan  and 
quickly  grate  over  them  three  medium¬ 
sized  potatoes.  Set  over  fire  and  pour  on 
boiling  hot  water,  stirring  constantly. 
Cook  till  thickened,  cool  to  lukewarm  and 
add  one-lialf  cup  yeast  or  one  cake  dry 
yeast  dissolved  in  water.  Beat  well  and 
let  stand  in  warm  room.  Stir  down  oc¬ 
casionally  ;  when  well  risen  put  in  cool 
place,  stirring  down  till  it  stops  rising. 

M.  K. 

Canned  Cherries  Without 
Cooking 

To  can  sour  cherries  without  cooking 
pit  and  allow  to  stand  until  covered  with 

juice.  Drain  well. 

Measure  drained 
cherries  loosely  in 
cup  and  add  one 
cup  of  sugar  for 
two  cups  of  fruit. 
Allow  to  stand  for 
12  hours.  Do  not 
stir  until  sugar  has 
made  the  cherries 
firm  or  fruit  will 
break. 

Drain  again  un¬ 
til  very  dry.  Boil 
juice  about  15  min¬ 
utes  or  until  as 
thick  as  desired. 
Fill  cans  two- 
thirds  full  of  cold 
fruit  and  cover 
with  syrup  which 
has  cooled  to  a 
temperature  that 
will  not  cook  the 
fruit.  These  will 
keep  for  years  and 
are  delicious  a  s 
sauce  or  in  pies  or 
candy. 

EMMA  MC  CARGAR. 


312  —  This  smart 
swagger  coat  will  be 
practical  even  in 
midsummer.  The 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18  and 
20  years.  Size  16 
requires  2%  yards  of 
54  -  i  n  c  h  material 
with  2  yx  yards  of 
39-inch  lining.. 

It  will  he  fun  to 
make  this  coat  in 
time  for  your  next 
picnic.  Send  to  us 
for  pattern.  It  costs 
only  10  cents  in  coin 
or  stamps. 

Send  orders  to  the 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Clifford  R.  Taylor,  Managing  Director 

NO  HIGHER  THAN 

$2  $250  $3 

For  a  Single  Room  With  Bath  in 

DETROIT 

Pick  out  the  finest  room  in  the  Tuller  —  you 
cannot  pay  more  than  $3  single.  You’ll  find 
every  comfort,  every  convenience,  right  in  down¬ 
town  Detroit.  Home  of  the  brilliant  Arabian 
Room. 

HOTEL 

TULLER 

FACING  GRAND  CIRCUS  PARK 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver  Fills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Inver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25e  at  all  drug  stores.  @1935,  C.M.Co. 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY _ _ 

For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs: 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  tha 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  tha 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush¬ 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons.  * 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expense: 
Write  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 
LANE’S  TEA,  87  North  St.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


LANE'S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FOR  70  YEARS 


Lcrmlftq  tor  n 

Ttiuirl|crtJc/ 


Rooms 
$ 2.00 
UP 


Choose  for 

LO  C  ATI  O  N  -  ECON  OMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

Sherman  Square 

70tkSt.  BROADWAY  7lstSl. 

— — — s— — — ^ 

“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight — all  day 

“KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn't  it,  don’t  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART  &  CO.,  Box  2403H.Elmira.N-V. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 
Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chcm,  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


IISTVEINTTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  "Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503- L 
Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EDISON  NON-ACID  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Generating  Plants,  Motors.  Farm  Machinery,  etc. 

Reduce  Fence  Costs  80%  troller.  Buttery  or  power 

current.  30  day  trial.  Fully  guar.  Free  interesting  liter¬ 
ature.  F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


404  —  Slender  and  39-in.  material  with 
Charming.  This  style  1%  yds.  of  binding, 
is  designed  in  sizes  Ten  cents. 


1742  —  Flattering  Size  36  requires  4 

Type.  This  style  is  yds.  of  39-in.  mate- 
designed  in  sizes  36,  rial  with  4  yds.  of 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46  lace  edging  and  *4 
and  48-in.  bust  meas-  yd.  of  3-in.  ribbon 
ure.  Size  36  requires  for  bow.  Ten  cents. 

3*4  yds.  of  39-in.  - 

material  with  *4  yd.  Send  all  orders  to 
of  22-in.  contrasting  Pattern  Department, 
and  2*4  yds.  of  lace.  The  Rural  New- 
Ten  cents.  Yorker,  New  York. 

Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Salads  Are  in  Season 

With  a  little  ingenuity  one  can  make 
a  salad  of  almost  anything.  The  art  in 
making  a  good  salad  is  to  have  everything 
very  cold.  Marinate  for  at  least  an  hour 
in  a  dressing  of  oil  and  vinegar,  or  oil 
and  lemon  juice.  Three  tablespoons  of 
oil  to  one  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  are 
about  the  right  proportions. 

In  making  a  fruit  salad  add  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  powdered  sugar  and  a  pinch  of 
salt  to  oil  and  lemon  juice,  and  a  dash 
of  paprika. 

Recently  I  served  a  hurry-up  salad  to 
unexpected  company  of  pineapple  slices 
cut  in  pieces,  a  few  strawberries  halved, 
an  apple  peeled  and  cut  in  cubes  and  a 
few  prunes  pitted  and  cut  in  quarters — 
no  time  to  marinate  but  as  all  ingredients 
were  in  the  refrigerator  and  already  cold, 
1  very  gently  tossed  all  together  in  a 
bowl  with  the  oil,  lemon  juice,  powdered 
sugar  and  pinch  of  salt  (the  dressing 
thoroughly  beaten  until  creamy),  tilled 
lettuce  “cups”  and  on  top  put  a  teaspoon 
of  mayonnaise  and  on  that  a  bright  red 
strawberry.  It  was  not  only  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  a  joy  to  eat. 

Another  fruit  salad  I  call  “Poinsettia 
Salad.”  On  a  crisp  lettuce  leaf  put  a 
slice  of  pineapple,  pare  and  core  an  apple, 
cut  slices  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
knd  place  on  pineapple.  Cut  pimento  in 
strips  and  place  five  strips  on  each  curved 
from  center  out.  In  center  put  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  heavy  mayonnaise  on  which  dash 
a  bit  of  paprika. 

Served  with  any  of  the  new  salted 
crackers  aniPa  cup  of  tea.  Either  salad 
makes  a  very  refreshing  “tea.” 

VIRGINIA  AMES. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Conjunctivitis  or  Pink-Eye 

A  reader  has  written  in  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  conjunctivitis  or  pink-eye.  He 
says :  “The  disease  is  having  quite  a  run 
in  this  place,  afflicting  mainly  the  young 
and  middle-aged.” 

What  is  conjunctivitis?  What  causes 
it?  Is  it  contagious?  What  can  be  done 
to  check  it?  What  to  cure  it  when  once 
contracted? 

The  eyeball  is  covered  with  a  mucous 
membrane  called  the  conjunctiva.  This 
membrane  also  lines  the  upper  and  lower 
lids.  When  the  ending  “itis”  is  found  on 
a  word  which  is  a  medical  term,  it  usual¬ 
ly  means  “inflammation  of”  —  for  ex¬ 
ample,  appendic-itis ;  periton-itis,  etc.  So 
conjunctivitis  is  inflammation  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  It  is  a  frequent  complication 
of  catarrhal  conditions  of  the  nose  and 
throat.  It  may  occur  after  exposure  to 
strong  sunlight,  or  it  may  result  from  eye 
strain  or  from  irritation  by  dust.  It  may 
be  caused  by  a  germ,  and  if  so,  the 
rapidity  of  its  development  will  depend 
upon  the  special  type  of  germ  responsible. 

Germ-cured  conjunctivitis  or  pink-eye 
is  very  highly  contagious.  It  spreads 
rapidly  especially  among  school  children 
because  they  rub  their  eyes,  then  touch 
their  infected  fingers  to  objects  which 
other  children  in  turn  touch  and  then  be¬ 
come  infected,  too.  That  is  why,  as  our 
reader  has  said,  it  is  apt  to  afflict  “main¬ 
ly  the  young  and  middle-aged.”  The 
children  are  “young,”  their  parents  are 
“middle-aged.”  All  may  be  handling  the 
same  objects,  possibly  using  the  same 
hand  towels  to  dry  on.  This  is  always  a 
dangerous  procedure. 

Individual  towels  should  be  the  rule  in 
every  household,  not,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  a  rare  exception.  Roller  towels  or 
any  other  type  of  washable  towel  that 
hangs  near  the  sink  or  the  basin  for  “all 
to  use”  is  an  abomination.  Paper  towels 
are  much  less  expensive  in  the  end  be¬ 
cause  they  are  used  by  only  one  person, 
then  they  are  discarded,  so  cannot  spread 
any  infection. 

So  one  of  the  best  ways  to  check  the 
spread  of  pink-eye  is  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  use  of  the  common  towel.  Then  put 
on  a  cleanliness  campaign.  Insist  that 
hands  be  washed  well  with  soap  and  wa¬ 
ter  at  frequent  intervals.  See  that  no 
one  ever  uses  another  person's  handker¬ 
chief.  Have  afflicted  persons  wear  wash¬ 
able  outer  clothes  that  are  changed  fre¬ 
quently.  Let  self-control  be  exerted  when 
a  desire  comes  to  rub  the  eyes  with  the 
hand. 

As  to  relief  and  cure  these  call  for 
medical  care  if  the  condition  does  not 
clear  up  quickly.  Inflamed  eyes  should 
not  be  fussed  with  by  an  unskilled  per¬ 
son.  The  lids  should  be  bathed  several 
times  every  day  with  hot  water  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  boric  acid,  one  table¬ 
spoon  to  a  cup  of  water,  or  with  a  nor¬ 
mal  solution,  that  is  one  teaspoon  to  a 
pint  of  warm  water.  No  astringents  or 
medications  should  be  used  without  a 
doctor’s  order.  * 

Now  conjunctivitis,  or  pink-eye,  is  most 
apt  to  occur  in  persons  whose  diet  is 
poorly  balanced.  We  all  know  about  vita¬ 
mins  nowadays  but  unfortunately  too 
few  of  us  apply  the  knowledge  we  have. 
It  is  always  both  amusing  and  annoying 
to  doctors  and  nurses  to  note  how  fre¬ 
quently  patients  will  ask  for  advice  then 
fail  to  apply  it  and  grumble  over  lack  of 
results. 

Pink-eye  has  been  often  prevented  by 
eating  more  vitamin  A.  The  occurrence 
of  pink-eye  may  indicate  that  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  this  valuable  vitamin  is 
being  taken.  Laboratory  experiments 
have  proved  time  and  time  again  over  a 
period  of  several  years  now  that  pink-eye 
can  be  quickly  cured  by  large  amounts 
of  vitamin  A. 

We  all  know  where  to  find  this  pink¬ 
eye  preventive  and  cure.  But  the  strange 
part  of  it  is  that  those  who  have  vitamin 
A  growing  in  their  backyards,  meadows 
and  gardens,  consume  much  less  of  it 
than  do  those  who  must  go  to  market  and 
pay  big  prices  for  it.  Milk,  cream  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  very  rich  sources, 
indeed.  Egg  yolks,  salmon,  cod  liver  and 
halibut  liver  oil  are  other  fine  animal 
sources.  Among  the  vagetables,  carrots, 
collards,  escarole,  kale,  parsley,  pimentos, 
spinach,  sweet  potato,  turnip  greens  and 
watercress  are  very  excellent  sources 
while  practically  all  vegetables  contain  a 
fair  amount.  beulaii  France,  r.  n. 


ONLY  THE  GENUINE 

RADIO  OFFERS  YOU 
THIS  GREAT  ADVANTAGE 

Last  year  Zenith  first  introduced  the  Farm  Radio  with  Frepower  from  the 
air  . . .  for  unwired  homes.  Today  homes  without  power  lines  all  over  America 
are  enjoying  their  Zenith  Radios  .  .  .  many  M  these  sets  have  been  in  use  for 
over  a  year.  Their  owners  know  all  about  Zenith  performance. 

50c  A  YEAR  POWER  OPERATING  COST 

has  proven  itself.  Folks  right  in  your  ;  -cticn  can  tell  you  the  facts  right  out 
of  their  own  Zenith  experience. 

As  a  result  of  Zenith’s  unparalleled  success  in  this  field,  numerous  imitations 
are  on  the  market  .  .  .  claiming  of  course  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

Today  they  offer  you  “experiments”  .  .  .  Zenith  offers  you  “experience” 
.  .  .  the  experience  of  your  own  neighbors— your  friends. 

Europe,  South  America  or  the  Orient  every  day  or  your  money  back 

The  above  simple  guarantee  has  appeared  in  Zenith  national  advertisements 

for  over  two  years  — and  to  date  Zenith  has  not 
been  called  upon  to  return  a  single  penny. 

Get  city  performance  with  the  Zenith  Farm  Radio 
. . .  and  never  forget— you  can  run  your  Zenith  Farm 
Radio  day  and  night,  year  in  and  year  out,  without 
sending  the  battery  out  for  recharging.  50c  a  year  is 
a  high  estimate  of  power  operating  cost. 

Make  sure  of  the  genuine  . . .  look  for  and  insist  upon 
the  name  Zenith  on  the  radio  set  you  buy . . .  they  don’t 
cost  more  but  they  do  give  you  more  for  your  money. 

SEE  THE  ZENITH  DEALER  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  mail  the 
coupon  below  for  prices,  information  and  dealer’s  name 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS! 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Chicago,  III. 

for  21  years  makers  of  fine  radios 


Utility 

DeLuxe 

Wincharger 

Wincharger 

if  purchased 

if  purchased 

with  Zenith 

with  Zenith 

Radio 

Radio 

$IO?o 

$!5oo 

Send  this  coupon  ■ 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 
3620  Iron  St.,  Dept.  347,  Chicago 
Without  obligation,  send  me  new  catalogue  and 
introductory  free  trial  offer  on  the  new  Zenith 
Long  Distance  Farm  Radio. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . Slate . 

Dealer’s  Name . 

□  Check  here  if  you  have  high-line  electricity. 


How  many  families 


Could 


live  on  your  farm? 


What  would  happen  to  your  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  if  several  thousand  people  moved  to  your  farm?  Pastures 
would  turn  into  high  walls  of  brick  and  stone.  Streams  would 
disappear  in  big  underground  pipes.  Fields  of  sweet  hay  would 
become  little  flower-boxes  outside  apartment  windows. 

That  sounds  like  a  crazy  dream.  But  that  is  just  what 
happened  to  Sheffield  Farms  in  New  York.  Less  than  one 
hundred  years  ago,  dairy  herds  grazed  lazily  on  what  is  now 
Times  Square. 

Today,  Sheffield  Farms  must  go  as  far  as  400  miles  to  find 
enough  rich,  good  milk  for  New  York  families.  It  takes  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars*  worth  of  equipment,  thousands  of  trained 
men  and  women  and  a  lot  of  careful  thought  and  planning 
to  make  a  market  for  your  milk  when  milk  is  plentiful  .  .  . 
to  provide  milk  for  the  market  when  milk  is  scarce. 

Only  through  co-operation  of  producer  and  distributor 
can  this  be  done  with  the  least  possible  waste  and  the  most 
possible  gain  for  the  dairy  industry. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MEMORY  VERSE 


Moon  Compasses 

I  stole  forth  in  the  dripping  pause. 

Between  two  downpours  to  see  what  there  was. 
And  a  masked  moon  had  sent  down  compass  rays 
To  a  cone  mountain  in  the  midnight  haze, 

As  if  the  final  estimate  were  hers. 

As  it  measured  in  her  calipers, 

The  mountain  stood  exalted  in  its  place. 

So  love  will  take  between  the  hands  a  face. 

- — Robert  Frost. 

Taken  from  “A  Further  Range.”  Sent  by 
Elspeth  Field  (17),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Lloyd  O’Ree  (IS),  New  York 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  Summer  has  at  last  ar¬ 
rived  bringing  a  lot  of  good  times  and  also  hard 
work.  We  thrashed  out  barley  Monday.  Next 
we  have  to  get  our  wheat,  oats  and  rye  cut. 
The  farm  on  which  we  live  and  own  is  what  is 
caHed'the  factory  farm.  A  number  of  years  ago 
they  had  a  factory  in  which  they  made  woolen 
blankets.  They  finally  closed  the  mill  and  tore 
it  down.  They  took  the  bricks  and  built  the 
house  in  which  we  now  live.  The  cellar  hole 
and  mill  race  are  still  here,  even  the  stone 
steps  leading  down  to  it.  There  still  stands  the 
little  log  cabin,  the  original  house  before  the 
new  one  was  built.  We  now  use  it  for  a  wood¬ 
shed. — Phyllis  Parlee  (16),  Maryland. 


Bear  Boys  and  Girls:  Although  I  have  seen 
none  of  ‘‘Our  Pagers”  I  feel  that  they  are  my 
greatest  friends.  Their  interesting  letters, 
poetry  and  sketches  found  on  Our  Page  reveal 
some"  of  the  most  charming  personalities.  Our 
Page  has  become  especially  interesting  to  me 
since  I  had  measles  last  Spring.  My  eyes  have 
been  affected  so  that  I  can  read  very  little. 
Our  Page’s  short  articles  and  letters  from  pen 
pals  I  have  received  pass  much  of  my  time.  I 
especially  delight  in  my  letters  as  I  spend  much 
of  this  leisure  of  mine  in  letter  writing.  I  hope 
anyone  who  desires  a  pen  pal  will  consider  me. 
— Marjorie  Dean  (16),  New  York. 


Ilowd.v  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  written  in  to  Our  Page  although  I  have 
read  it  many  times.  At  last  I  said  to  myself, 
“Now  you  lazy,  animated  something  that  the 
cat  dragged  in,  get  busy  with  the  typewriter 
and  show  these  girls  that  they  can’t  have  the 
monopoly  of  Our  Page.” 

It  seems  that  in  the  April  25  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  quadruple  D  (Dilly  the  Dum  Bum 
Diarist)  lives  somewhere  near  where  I  spend  my 
vacations  in  the  Lower  Adirondacks.  The  place 
I  go  to  is  Athol,  in  Warren  County,  five  miles 
from  Warrensburg  and  10  miles  from  Lake 
George.  I  love  to  go  fishing  and  the  Hudson 
River  has  some  dandy  bass  fishing  but  one  has 
to  find  the  holes  and  use  a  mental  time  table 
when  the  river  is  real  low.  Every  once  in  a 
u  hUe  when  the  Hudson  got  low,  they  would 
open  the  dam  at  Indian  Lake  and  the  river 
would  rise  like  the  dickens. 

I  am  very  interested  in  hunting,  fishing,  dogs 
of  all  kinds,  hiking,  mountain-climbing,  precious 
stones  and  minerals,  and  nature  on  the  whole. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  any  and  everyone  and 
I  promise  to  answer.  If  any  of  you  folks  from 
out  West  happen  to  be  visiting  the  East,  stop 
in  at  my  place.  I  live  right  across  from  New 
York  City  and  have  been  there  a  thousand  and 
one  times. 

I'd  like  very  much  to  hear  from  the  girls  as 
well  as  the  boys  and  don’t  you  forget  it. 

I  have  been  writing  some  poetry  and  if  I  de¬ 
cide  upon  one  to  send  in,  I  hope  you  all  won’t 
die  a-laugliin’.  I’ll  send  one  in  with  my  next 
letter. — John  F.  Kueliler  (17),  New  Jersey. 


niDDLETOWN,  PA. 
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Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (19),  Maryland 


June  16. — I  was  a-runnin’  down  through  the 
meadow  at  dusk;  I  stepped  on  a  stone  that 
seemed  queer  so  I  lifted  it  up  to  iniestigate. 
Something  rattled  and  I  jumped  back,  hair  on 
end,  and  eyed  it  apprehensively.  Rattlesnakes? 
Hull!  Screwing  up  my  courage  I  lifted  the  stone 
once  more  and  gazed  beneath.  A  dry  leaf 
crackled:  I  grinned,  dropped  the  stone,  smoothed 
down  mv  hair  and  continued  on  my  way. 

June  17.— -I  was  carrying  water  tonight  when 
that  cow  headed  for  that  place  that  is  supposed 
to  be  the  fence.  Intending  to  set  down  my  pails 
at  the  gate,  I  went  forward  yelling  back  at 
her  “Get  away  from  that  fence!”  Glaring  at 
her  I  couldn’t  watch  where  I  was  going— I 
tripped — I  sprawled— I  landed  in  a  lake  of 
muddy  water,  half  skinned  and  thoroughly 
soaked  I  got  to  my  feet  at  once,  a  sorry  look¬ 
ing  specimen  of  the  human  of  the  human  race, 
blaming  that  cow  bitterly.  “It  was  all  your 
fault!”  After  I  had  chased  her  away  from  the 
fence  I  came  back  after  the  pails.  I  looked  at 
the  mud  puddles  mildly  amazed  and  cleverly  (?) 
remarked:  “It  must  have  been  cloud-bursting 
here!”  (I  watched  where  I  was  going  there¬ 
after.) — “Pan.” 


May  4. — Well,  diary,  it  appears  that  I  have 
neglected  you  for  some  period  of  time — and  so 
here’s  hoping  I  make  up  for  it,  for  I’m  aimin’  to. 

It  seems  that  at  last  I  am  making  some  head¬ 
way  in  riding  a  bike.  I  donned  a  pair  of  white 
slacks  today  with  the  intention  of  appearing  a 
romantic  figure  in  the  bicycle  seat,  but  I  had 
the  most  terrific  time  trying  to  stay  on  that 
seat — it  was  awful.  It’s  beyond  me  how  I  ever 
approached  to  the  perfection  of  starting  myself. 
It  was  awful  hard  to  steer  and  balance  myself 
at  the  same  time,  and  soon,  even  though  it  is 
quite  a  miracle  that  I  could  ever  peddle  so  fast, 
I  started  on  my  merry  way  down  the  hill.  I 
landed  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  and  for  awhile  was 
completely  stunned,  until  I  heard  George  swear¬ 
ing  and  claiming  I  had  flattened  the  tires,  and 
scratched  all  the  paint  from  his  new  bicycle— 
but  believe  me  he  was  exaggerating  you  would 
have  thought  so  anyway,  had  you  seen  my  white 
pants  in  comparison  to  the  bike. 

May  8. — I  came  home  from  school  today  just 
“baked,”  is  the  word  for  it.  “Ele”  and  I  had 
made  up  our  minds  to  go  swimming  if  only  for 
a  little  dip,  but  when  I  got  home  I  found  a 
note  from  mother,  telling  me  she  wouldn’t  be 
home  for  some  time,  and  so  it  was  up  to  me  to 


Drawn  by  Lloyd  O'Ree  (18),  New  York 


whip  the  cream  for  the  cake,  and  also  peel  the 
potatoes.  Well,  the  cream  just  wouldn’t  whip 
and  soon  I  found  myself  with  butter  on  my 
hands,  and  to  top  it  all  even  though  I  started 
out  with  large  potatoes  by  the  time  I  had  fin¬ 
ished  peeling  them  I  had  more  on  the  peel  than 
the  potato  itself.  And  so  thus  I  started  for  the 
pond,  to  try  and  wash  off  my  anger.  Thank 
goodness,  the  water  at  least  was  swell! 

One  thing  I  didn’t  like  was  when  Bad  re¬ 
marked.  “I  bet  I  know  who  peeled  these  pota¬ 
toes.  It  couldn’t  have  been  anyone  except  E.” 
Now  do  you  suppose  that  was  a  compliment  or 
vise  versa? 

May  9. — It’s  so  beautiful  out  today,  the  air 
is  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  apple  blossoms, 
and  everything  looks  so  green  and  fresh,  it’s 
really  an  accomplishment  that  only  nature  could 
produce. 

Bob  and  “Mutt”  came  down  for  the  Model  T 
today,  with  the  intention  of  towing  it  home, 
but  Bob  soon  found  out  that  one  old  Ford  has  a 
hard  time  pulling  another.  You  should  have 
seen  how  funny  it  was  when  after  two  unsuc¬ 
cessful  tries  Bob  finally  thought  the  time  had 
come  when  they  could  have  the  laugh  on  me.  He 
started  up  the  hill  at  top  speed,  the  chain  con¬ 
necting  the  two  cars  broke  and  he  left  a  most 
bewildered  possessor  of  the  “antique”  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  This  afternoon  I  pinned  a 
sign  on  the  “Lizzie”  christening  it  “Leapin’ 
Lena  the  3rd,”  and  announced  its  birth  as  1781. 
I  wonder  will  it  hurt  “Mutt’s”  pride  when  he 
sees  it? — “Sntiler.” 


NOTES  FROM  ENGLAND 

There  are  one  or  two  walks  in  the  park  seem¬ 
ingly  preserved  for  old  ladies.  They  recline 
with  closed  eyes  or  sit  upright  with  sunshades 
held  at  a  strict  angle  of  45  degrees  above  their 
perfectly  waved  heads.  They  wear  the  larger 
type  of  hat — those  perfect  nests  of  flowers  and 
birds  and  uphold  them  with  undeniable  if  cold 
dignity — for  these  are  the  sterner  type  of  old 
lady. 

A  stroll  along  one  of  these  “Old  Ladies” 
walks,  and  aerossed  and  unrailed  leads  brings 
one  to  the  Marble  Arch.  Here  one  may  stand  up 
in  the  great  square  and  voice  his  opinion  on  any 
subject  to  the  full  power  of  his  lungs. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  square  is  deserted  but 
by  afternoon  crowds  gather  around  vociferating 
men  on  platforms  who  discourse  mostly  upon 
religion  and  politics.  The  interruptions  are 
many  as  are  the  pleasantries  from  the  wit  of 
t  lie  crowd  who  does  his  best  to  trip  the  chair¬ 
man,  but  the  Hyde  l’ark  Speakey  hardened  by 
long  experience  gave  as  good  as  they  get,  and 
refused  to  be  turned  from  their  subjects. 

Meanwhile,  turning  back  and  strolling  along 
the  wide  asphalt  paths  one  meets  a  kaleido¬ 
scopic  company.  Welshmen  whose  harsh  voices 
make  them  ovocous,  Yorksliiremen,  Irishmen, 
guards  in  bright  red  and  respectable  cockneys. 
There  is  also  a  veritable  sprinkling  of  Indian 
Ayahs  with  their  small  charges,  Chinese,  Japa¬ 
nese,  a  Negro  or  two,  occasionally  an  obvious 
American,  West  Indians,  French  and  blond  Ger¬ 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Wesley  Hcrwiy  (17),  Connecticut 


Liberty  Bell — By  Iris  Leonard  (16),  Rummer  Sports— By  Lois  Seaman  (15), 
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mans.  The  old  tramp  who  scavenges  the  waste 
baskets  jostles  the  gracious  old  gentleman  who 
gray  clad  and  monacled  exercises  his  mournful 
Dachshund. 

Your  unobservant  traveler  in  England  may 
know  nothing  of  the  English  types  by  the  time 
he  leaves.  His  more  observant  brother,  how¬ 
ever,  may  learn  more  of  this  subject  by  one 
Sunday  morning  in  Hyde  Park  than  weeks  of 
travel  elsewhere  in  our  Island. — Kathleen  Ca- 
rew,  England. 


ARCTIC  ADVENTURE 

“My  Life  in  the  Frozen  North,”  by  Peter 
Freuchen. 

Freuehen  is  one  of  the  greatest,  of  modern  ad¬ 
venturers.  As  a  trader,  scientist  and  explorer, 
he  found  the  hardships  of  the  frozen  Arctic 
easier  to  bear  than  the  hectic,  complicated  life 
of  the  civilized  world.  He  joined  the  Mylius- 
Erichsen  expedition  and  explored  the  east  of 
Greenland  when  only  a  young  medical  student. 
The  terrible  hardships  that  he  experienced  of 
this  trip  would  have  felled  a  less  hardy  man  but 
on  his  return  he  set  out  again  with  his  great 
friend  the  late  Knud  Rasmussen  to  establish  a 
trading  station  among  the  natives  in  Greenland. 
This  post  was  farther  north  than  any  had  ever 
been  before.  He  lived  for  years  among  these 
natives  and  learned  to  love  them  and  under¬ 
stand  them. 

In  reading  this  book  you  also  can  understand 
and  sympathize  with  these  simple  and  gay  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Arctic. 

I  suggest  that  anyone  interested  in  travel  and 
adventure,  to  read  this  book.  There  is  not  a 
dull  page  in  it  and  as  you  read  you  can  ac¬ 
tually  live  with  Peter  Freuchen  in  his  thrilling 
life  in  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun. — Elspeth 
Field  (17),  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  E.  Jones  (17),  Ohio 


Thunder  Shower 

I  sat  by  the  window  and  watched  the  rain. 
As  it  heavily  fell  and  drenched  the  pane, 
From  a  distance  like  some  angry  beast— 
Thunder  rumbled — then  it  ceased. 

But  I  was  glad  within  my  breast 
Because  God  did  it,  and  God  knows  best. 

— Eleanor  Blackston,  Connecticut. 


Western  Sunset 

A  dying  sun  is  slowly  sinking  beyond  a  moun¬ 
tain  range. 

While  its  far  flung  rays  contract  ns  if  in  fright. 
The  tangled  masses  of  strange  desert  plant 
Seem  purple  at  the  approach  of  night. 

The  eagle  soars  to  his  mountain  home. 

As  Coyotes  and  wolves  begin  to  howl. 

The  puma  stalks  for  his  prey — alone, 

While  dust  is  disturbed  by  the  desert-fowl. 

— Margaret  Ryan  (13),  New  Y’ork. 

The  Storm 

The  rain  pours  down  in  sheets. 

Thunder  crashes  loud,  up  there  so  high 
And  echoes  long  before  it  dies  away  - 
And  vivid  lightning  sweeps  across  the  sky. 

A  flaming  streak — and  then  the  deep,  deep 
darkness. 

The  rain  falls  slowly;  thunder  claps  are  still — - 
And  in  the  sweet  cool  freshness  of  the  night¬ 
time 

Faint  woodland  scents  steal  softly  from  the  hill. 

— Ruth  Clark  (18),  Pennsylvania. 

At  The  Old  Swimming  Pool 

I  went  down  to  the  old  swimming  pool. 

The  water  seemed  quite  refreshing,  but  yet  too 
cool ; 

It  was  inviting,  the  old  swimming  pool. 

The  sun  was  glowing  at  its  very  best. 

But  the  clouds  seemed  to  say,  just  take  a  good 
rest ; 

So  I  sat  beneath  an  old  pine  tree’s  breast. 


The  passing  birds  painted  a  kingly  sight. 

In  the  old  pool’s  cool,  green,  glowing  light. 
And  after  all,  their  message  did  seem  bright. 

It  will  be  swimming  season  almost  overnight. 

— Anthony  F.  Joy  (17),  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field  (17),  New  York 


Ernest  Be  Long  (19).  Ohio;  Betty  Johnson 

(14) ,  Pennsylvania;  Julia  Oakes  (17),  New 
Y’ork;  Violet  Boyer  (17),  Pennsylvania;  Elouise 
Steinback  (16),  New  York;  Margarita  Carrera 

(15) .  New  Y’ork;  Beulah  Lowrey  (11),  New 
Y’ork;  Thomas  McCarrick  (18),  NeW  Y’ork. 

All  letters  must  be  stamped,  addressed  to  the 
person  to  whom  you  wish  them  sent.  No  letters 


Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (19),  Maryland 


August  26  and  27!  We  hope  to  see  you  there 
at  Middletown  at  the  second  Our  Page  Reunion 
in  Amy  Springer’s  home.  This  will  give  many 
an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  your  pen  pals  in 
person  as  well  as  make  many  new  and  lasting 
friendships. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  July  is  a  very  busy 
month  the  letters  to  Our  Page  have  not  de¬ 
creased.  These  boys  and  girls  in  busy  times  are 
the  “tried  and  true”  and  are  always  on  their 
way  to  being  of  value  to  the  world.  Our  Page 
extends  an  invitation  to  all  who  wish  to  con¬ 
tribute  under  20. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  many  of  you  air 
working  farm  life  into  your  pictures.  IJ118 
means  that  you  are  drawing  from  nature  whicn 
is  the  surest  way  to  put  variety  into  your 
work.  Draw  what  you  see  yourself,  not  what 
someone  else  has  seen  in  books  and  magazines. 
It  is  perfectly  all  right  to  imitate  in  order  to 
become  accurate,  but  use  that  knowledge  to  bet¬ 
ter  your  own  drawing.  . 

August  will  soon  be  rolling  in.  Let  us  meet 
again  then.  Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  ana 
Elsie  Huger ,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  before 
the  fourth  of  the  month.  Contributions  will  oe 
accepted  at  any  Line  but  cannot  be  used  until 
next  month. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  643. 


CHEAP — 14  acres  woodland,  corner.  Rood  roads, 
Vineland.  N.  .T.  JOSEPH  DOMINGO,  40G 
Putnam  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QUICK  sale.  400-acre  estate,  fully  equipped 
for  dairy,  grain  and  potatoes;  on  hard  sur¬ 
faced  road;  first-class  buildings,  running  water, 
telephone,  tenant  house:  $15,000;  for  details 
write  Administrator.  NELLIE  FRANKE  ES¬ 
TATE,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


BARGAIN  —  House,  good  condition,  G  large 
rooms.  1  acres,  outbuildings,  electricity,  brook, 
stores,  schools.  Catskills.  ADVERTISER  2291, 
1-are  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Housekeeping  rooms,  five  dollars 
weekly;  colonial  homestead  on  lake.  MRS.  C. 
PEARCE.  Rock  Hill,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES,  Southern  New  Hampshire,  barn, 
good  house,  high  elevation,  good  general  farm 
nr  fine  location  for  Summer  home;  a  bargain  for 
someone;  $850  cash.  ADVERTISER  2293,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE- — Extra  good  dairy  farm,  132  acres, 
fine  cropping  land  with  good  buildings;  pos¬ 
session  at  once:  equipped  or  without  for  farm¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  2272,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FROM  OWNER,  Orange  County.  State  road 
farm,  boarding  house.  9  rooms,  bath,  gas  sta¬ 
tion.  stand,  all  improvements;  brook;  Federal 
mortgages:  and  5  acres  on  brook;  buildings,  fruit. 
ADVERTISER  2294,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE — Farm.  250  acres,  40  acres  bearing  apples, 
o  houses,  large  barn,  hard  road,  swimming 
pool-  excellent  pasture  and  water;  large  trout 
stream;  noted  deer  and  bear  hunting;  crops  pro¬ 
tected  State  deer  fence.  WILSON  LOii,  aie- 
lioopany,  Pa.  _ 


FLORIDA  STORE, 
$3,800;  want  farm. 
St.  Cloud,  Florida. 


six  rooms,  tax  exempt, 
WEST  SIDE  GROCERY, 


$300  DOWN.  VILLAGE  station  house,  barn. 
Summer  home:  year-round  business.  CHAS. 
BLANCHARD,  East  Randolph,  Vermont. 


TENANT  POULTRY  farm,  near  Philadelphia. 

own  GOO  to  800  layers:  board  owner;  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enlarge.  ADVERTISER  2300,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  A  VARIETY  or  small  town  general 
store  or  business:  give  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAR VI  FOR  SALE.  232  acres,  new  house  and 
other  good  buildings;  machinery  and  stock  in¬ 
cluded.  ADVERTISER  2302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SMALL  HILLSIDE  farm  within  75  miles  New 
York,  at  least  two  acres  tillable,  wood-lot, 
stream  or  lake,  fair  buildings:  electricity  avail- 
:  must  bo  cheap;  liberal  down  payment.  AD- 
VERTISER  2303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Go  -VCRES  GARAGE,  henhouses,  9-room  house, 
electricity.  JAMES  HARDING,  East  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Columbia  County  general  farm. 
State  highway:  gas  station  and  roadside  stand 
paving  good;  land  in  good  condition  with  creek, 
house  barns  good  condition:  never  failing  spring 
water;  part  cash.  ADVERTISER  2307,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  farm,  anywhere. 

KRONENBERG,  1S5-02  Galway  Ave.,  Hollis, 
L.  I..  N.  Y.  


HOME  SITE.  7%  acres,  in  Southern  Jersey, 
near  thriving  borough,  near  Harding  Highway; 
partly  cleared,  high  and  level  land,  loam  soil; 
$20  "acre;  ideal  for  poultry  or  gardening;  in¬ 
vestigate;  owner.  ADVERTISER  2309,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25  acres,  furnished,  modern  home 
and  gas  station.  BOX  G2,  Rock  City  l-alls, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tourist  business,  11  rooms  furn¬ 
ished:  $2,000  cash;  established  five  years.  350 
WASHINGTON  ST.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  FARM  wanted,  500  acres  or  more,  to 
rent  with  option  to  buy;  good  tillable  land  and 
pasture:  well  watered,  preferably  fenced  for 
sheep;  state  price,  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  exchange  or  lease,  well-equipped 
and  stocked  dairy  farm,  guaranteed  income, 
tourist  business,  gas  station;  located  on  Federal 
highway,  Northern  Vermont,  near  city;  reason¬ 
able  offer  considered.  ADVERTISER  2320,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVE  22  acres  of  land  to  be  worked  by  couple 
interested  in  farming  or  chicken  raising;  lodg¬ 
ing.  heat  and  light  furnished  in  exchange  for 
light  housework  and  small  amount  of  supplies 
which  are  to  be  raised.  Communicate  NELSON, 
Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PAYING  INVESTMENT  for  retiring  couple; 

your  own  fine  home,  all  improvements,  with 
two  apartments  to  rent;  prettiest  village  on 
Hudson.  ADVERTISER  2326,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  RENT  —  Ten-acre  duck  ranch,  fully 
equipped;  forty-five  miles  from  Pennsylvania 
station;  long-established  duckling  and  chick 
business  for  sale;  five-room  and  bath  house,  all 
conveniences;  next  school  and  village.  BOX  65, 
Islip,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


98-ACRE  GENERAL  farm,  good  building,  land, 
water;  Grade  A  markets;  05  miles  from  New 
York;  bargain.  VANDltUFF,  Westtowu,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  GENERAL  farm,  89  acres,  fertile 
level  land,  no  floods,  no  drought;  nice  build¬ 
ings,  12-cow  barn,  8-room  house,  electricity, 
furnace,  cement  cellars,  garage,  laying  houses 
for  500:  crops,  chickens;  in  one  family  for  125 
years;  a  real  home;  timber;  raise  crops  for  can¬ 
ning  factories;  high  school  3  miles;  price  $6,000; 
also  75-acre  farm,  State  road,  electricity,  furn¬ 
ace,  7-room  house,  shop,  $1,200;  owner.  R.  A. 
YOUNG,  Pittsfield,  Maine. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


PURE  VERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5-pound  pail 
$1.10,  2  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25,  postpaid; 
fine  flavored  sweet.  FRANK  MANCHESTER, 
Middlebury,  Vermont. 


IIONEY’.  NECTOR  Brand,  new  crop,  5-lb.  pail 
Postpaid  $1.  two  prepaid  $1.90;  12  5-lb.  pails 
$6.60;  60-lb.  can  $5.40:  also  other  sizes.  HONEY 
BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


Butterfat  Increase  by 
Feeding 

A  summary  of  the  data  obtained  in  a 
total  of  205  herds  fed  a  commercial  mixed 
feed  called  Creamatine  shows  the  follow¬ 
ing  results  have  been  obtained:  (of  the 
205  herds,  three  herds  have  been  fed  for 
a  total  of  23  months,  nine  for  22  months, 
11  for  21  months,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the 
table).  The  average  butterfat  test  of  the 
205  herds  before  feeding  test  was  3.69 
per  cent.  The  average  butterfat  test  dur¬ 
ing  feeding  test  were  as  follows  : 

Average  Gain  Over 
%  3.69%. 

Fat  Test  Average 
3.79  1.0 

3.81  1.2 

3.90  2.1 

3.95  2.G 

4.00  3.1 

4.03  3.4 

4.02  3.3 

4.00  3.1 

3.97  2.8 

3.97  2.8 

4.02  3.3 

3.91  2.2 

3.94  2.5 

3.99  3.0 

4.04  3.5 

4.02  3.3 

3.98  2.9 

3.98  2.9 

4.09  4.0 

4.10  4.1 

4.14  4.5 

4.03  3.4 


Tests 

Herds 

1st  month  . 

....  205 

2nd  month  . .  . . 

.  .  .  .  172 

4th  month  . .  . . 

....  124 

5th  month  . 

_  99 

0th  month  . . . . 

....  83 

7th  month  . .  . . 

.  .  .  .  73 

8th  month  . . .  . 

.  .  .  .  64 

9th  month  . 

....  52 

10th  month  . .  . . 

.  .  . .  38 

11  th  month . 

. . . .  37 

12th  month  . .  . 

. . . .  31 

13th  month  . .  . . 

.  .  . .  26 

14tli  month  .  .  .  . 

.  .  . .  26 

15th  month  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  24 

16th  month  . . . . 

°2 

17th  month  .... 

_  21 

18th  month  . .  . . 

....  14 

19th  month  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  14 

20tli  month  . .  . . 

.  .  .  .  14 

21st  month  .  .  . . 

.  .  .  .  11 

22nd  month  . . . 

.  .  .  .  9 

23rd  month  . . . . 

. . . .  3 

The  above  table  including  a  total  of  205 
herds  and  4,609  cows  shows  the  import¬ 
ance  and  necessity  of  continuous  feeding 
in  order  to  obtain  maximum  increases  in 
butterfat  percentages.  It  also  indicates 
that  herds  continuously  kept  on  this  feed 
for  the  period  of  time  it  has  been  avail¬ 
able  in  its  present  formulation  have  not 
only  maintained,  but  in  many  instances 
made  still  further  increases  of  butterfat 
percentage. 

These  feeding  records  were  made  under 
practical  barn  conditions  with  cows  of 
both  high  and  low  test  breeds.  No  con¬ 
scious  special  attention,  care  or  feeding 
arrangements  were  used  other  than  fol¬ 
lowing  the  general  recommended  feeding 
plan  for  this  feed.  The  records  indicate 
conclusively  an  increase  of  butterfat,  and 
that  an  increase  was  maintained  during 
the  period  of  the  tests. 

A  study  of  the  record  of  86  herds  on  a 
test  of  less  than  three  months  disclosed 
that  64  herds  out  of  the  group  showed  a 
gain  in  butterfat  points,  10  showed  neith¬ 
er  gain  nor  loss,  and  12  slight  losses. 

The  following  record  of  a  single  herd 
is  typical  of  sustained  increase  of  a  two 
years’  record : 


Previous  Year 

First  Year 

Second  Year 

Other  Feed 

Creamatine  Creamatine 

January  . 

3.4 

3.7 

4.1 

February 

3.4 

3.7 

4.1 

March  . . . 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

April 

3.6 

4.0 

4.0 

May  . 

3.5 

4.0 

4.0 

June  . . . . 

3.7 

4.1 

4.1 

July  . 

3.7 

3.9 

3.9 

August  . . 

3.7 

3.9  . 

3.9 

September 

3.7 

3.9 

3.9 

October 

3.7 

3.9 

4.1 

November 

3.5 

3.9 

4.1 

December 

3.7 

4.0 

4.1 

Average  . 

...  3.6 

3.9 

4.0 

Here  the  first  year's  gain 

from 

3.6  to 

3.9  per 

cent  was 

sustained 

the 

second 

year  with  a  further  increase  to  4  per  cent. 

In  some  herds  it  was  found  the  cows  had 
the  appearance  of  perfect  condition  and 
health,  yet  actually  were  suffering  from 
mal-nutrition,  due  possibly  to  a  lack  of 
some  essential,  nutrient,  element  or  ele¬ 
ments. 

If  production  lias  used  some  essential 
element  from  the  body,  tissues,  due  to  the 
maternal  inherited  instinct  of  a  good  dairy 
cow  to  produce  even  at  her  own  body 
sacrifice,  such  elements  must  be  restored. 
This  physiologic  variation  is  the  probable 
explanation  why  some  herds  and  individ¬ 
uals  require  longer  periods  of  time  to  re¬ 
spond  to  feeding  stimuli  than  others. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Genetic  evidence 
tends  to  show,  that  no  individual  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  greater  production  or  perform¬ 
ance  than  its  own  latent  inherent  possi¬ 
bilities.  Yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  no 
great  race  horse  ever  attained  its  top 
form  without  continuous  and  proper 
training,  plus  the  very  best  of  feed,  care 
and  attention.  While  no  cow  can  produce 
a  higher  butterfat  percentage  than  her 
maximum  physiologic  inherited  possibili¬ 
ties,  in  order  to  attain  these  highest  lim¬ 
its  it  is  necessary  she  be  continuously  so 
fed  and  cared  for  that  all  physical  and 
production  requirements  are  constantly 
met.  The  feed  which  will  most  closely 
approximate  meeting  all  such  require¬ 
ments  would  naturally  come  the  nearest 
to  permitting  the  cows  so  fed  to  attain 
their  inherited  maximum  production  levels. 

To  state  it  is  not  possible  to  attain 
certain  results  with  a  feed  or  combination 
of  feeds  would  be  the  same  as  asserting 
that  everything  has  been  discovered  in 
the  field  of  animal  nutrition.  Nutrition¬ 
ists  in  general  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  far  from  such  being  the  case,  pre¬ 
vious  work  on  discoveries  has  only 
paved  the  way  for  the  important  investi¬ 
gations  which  are  to  follow.  R.  w.  duck. 


Mountain  Home  Chicks 

MOUNTAIN  BRED  VITALITY 

ER0M  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS  —  HAND  SELECTED  —  LEG  BANDED 
20,000  STURDY  CHICKS  EVERY  MONDAY 

SEND  *2°°  PER  100 

and  pay  your  postman  balance  C.  O.  D.  on  arrival  any  date  you  specify. 

Postage  Prepaid  —  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  “Big  Type  York  County  Stock” . $6.50 

WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  7.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  “Super  Grade-Tested  by  Tube  Agglutination  Test” .  7.50 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  —  “Broiler  Cross— All  Barred  in  Color” .  9.75 

RED-ROCK  SEX-LINK  PULLETS  —  95%  accurate  . 10.95 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  6.50 

NO  SEXING  DONE  —  NOT  A  SINGLE  PULLET  REMOVED 
Add  y2 c  per  Chick  for  Orders  Less  Than  100  Chicks.  Order  Now  From  Ad. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKERIES 

wmm  (Eight  Years  of  Selective  Breeding)  Box  N,  LEWISTOWN,  PA.  MM 


WCNCfeCHlCKS 

FOR  BIGGER  EOGS- BETTER  BROILERS- ROASTERS 


HATCHED  EVERY  WEEK  of  the  YEAR 


ELMER  WENE 

10  BREEDS 

FREE 
CATALOG 

IMMEDIATE 
OR  FUTURE 
DELIVERY 


My  Blood-Tested  Breeding  Flocks  have  been  carefully  bred  for  early  maturity,  vigor,  long 
life  and  heavy  egg  production  for  over  15  years.  My  Wyan-Roeks,  the  ideal  3-way  profit 
breed,  for  premium  eggs,  early  maturing  broilers  and  medium  roasters,  reach  broiler  age 
(2%  lbs.)  10  to  15  days  earlier  than  straight  breeds. 

My  WENEcross  Barred  or  Sex-Link  Red-Rock  chicks  will  earn  for  you  Extra-Profits 
this  fall  for  the  colored  Broiler  or  Roaster  market.  Poultry  meat  prices  are  higher. 
Start  a  brood  NOW. 

My  Started  Pullets  3  to  5  weeks  old,  will  earn  Extra-Profits  for  you  this  fall  and 
winter — Supply  limited. 

BREEDS 

WENEcross  “Barred”  REDrocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  “Sex-Link”  REDrocks  R.  I.  Reds  or  N.  H.  Reds 

WENEcross  Wyan- Rocks  “White”  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Giants 

Sexed  Pullets  —  Day  Old  and  Started 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  600,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WORM 

NOW  With 


DR.  SALS  BURYS 


•  Don’t  run  the  risk  of  reduced  egg 
production  next  winter !  Play  safe ! 
Worm  your  flock  now  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Worm  Caps — a  line  of  caps  that  really 
gets  the  worms!  Their  effective,  worm- 
removing  drugs  assure  best  results: 
Nicotine  for  round  worms  ;  Kamala  for 
tapes. 


Follow  the  example  of  the  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  who  depend  on  Dr.  Sals¬ 
bury’s  Worm  Caps  for  safe,  sure  worm¬ 
ing,  year  after  year.  See  the  hatchery- 
man,  druggist,  feed  or  produce  dealer 
who  displays  the  emblem  shown  below. 

Fnrr  24-pase  book  “First  Aid  to 
■*  ^  *-  Growing  Flocks.”  Gives  full 
information  on  Worming,  Vaccination,  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Write  for  a  copy  now. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  J  E.  Salsbury, 

Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  poultry  healtn. 

715  Water  Street,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

Take  Your  POULTRY  TROUBLES  To 
The  Dealer  Who  Displays  This  Emblem. 
He  Is  a  Member  of  Our  NATION-WIDE! 
POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE. 


BABCOCK’S  CHICKS 

45  hite  Leghorns— R.  I.  Reds— N.  H.  Reds— 
Barred  Cross 

FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS  100%  Pullorum  clean 

Beginning  August  13th  livability  to 

000  three  weeks  guaran¬ 

teed.  F all  hatched  birds  have  less  disease,  lay 
50-60%  in  summer  and  fall,  large  eggs  when 
eggs  are  high.  Broilers  bring  more.  Write 
for  circular.  "Raising  Fall  Chicks  for  Profit.” 

•Babcock’s  Hatchery,  539-R,  W.  State  Si.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

■  Buy  with  confidence  from  America's  leading 
sexer.  Day-old  Cockerels  and  Pullets  $4.95  per 
hundred  and  up.  FREE  folder.  Write — 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  Bx  25,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Red-Rock  Cross  rUlTI^C  98  %  Guaranteed 
Healthy  &  Vigorous  W  rl  I  IV3  Cockerels  or  Pullets 

Cockerel  chicks  best  for  broilers  and  roasters.  Pullets  make 
remarkable  layers.  Join  the  swim?  to  late  summer  and  fall  chicks. 

Write  tor  cir.  MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Proctor.  Vt. 


Mattituck  Wh.  Leghorn  Farm  Pullets 

4  months  old— free  range  grown .  $1.25  each 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  New  York 


Pill  I  IT  T  C  4,000  White  Minorca  Ready 
!■»  L.  E_  I  to  Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 

prices.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM  •  Goshen,  Indiana 


4«IAA  HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  WEEKLY— Our  Baby 
wUww  Turkeys  are  noted  for  sine,  plumpness,  vigor 
and  livability.  Have  proven  themselves  profit  producers. 
Prices  reasonable.  We  guarantee  safe  and  prompt  de¬ 
livery  postpaid.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 


U/MI1T  lliniAII  RUNNER  DUCKS— World's  great, 
nnil  t  liiUlHH  est,  layers.  Immune  to  coultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Wood,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N,  J. 


WH.  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS,  $3—15.  $15—100. 
JlEiUOHBUOOR  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Ps. 


nurm  lAlf'Q  High  producing  Runners.  S7  for  50, 

L/U  CJVEiiVUiJ  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


PlfFniiS  Large  squab  breeding  Red  Carneaux  pig- 
I  luLWIiJ  eons,  all  mated.  Also  a  few  whites.  Price 

$  1  .SO  per  pair.  l)r.  J.  IV.  WALKER.  FAYETTEVILLE,  Ji.  Y. 


ii  mi  i  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  ii  mi  mu  ii  inmiiiiii 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimimiiiiii 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


Country  Board 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  in  Shenandoah  Valley  near 
mountains,  river;  modern;  $7  week.  WOOD- 
STOCK.  VIRGINIA. 


MAPLEWOOD  FARM,  Bethel.  Vt.,  heart  of 
Green  Mountains:  home  cooking,  trout  brook, 
tennis,  etc.;  adults  preferred. 


WANTED — Children  to  board  on  farm,  any  age. 
ADVERTISER  2231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  all  fresh  food, 
home  cooking.  ADVERTISER  2232,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


REGISTERED  NURSE  has  ideal  home  for  semi¬ 
invalids  at  Lee-in-tlie-Berkshires,  Mass.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  home  cooking. 

modern  conveniences;  near  Asbury  Park.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  COUNTRY  home.  Saddle  River, 
limited  number  boarders;  Christian;  modern 
conveniences,  home  cooking;  commuting  dis¬ 
tance.  BERTHA  WOOD,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


PERMANENT  HOME  for  invalid  or  nervous 
case;  best  care,  kindness,  every  attention:  pri¬ 
vate  country  home,  near  Albany;  $60  monthly. 
ADVERTISER  2306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  adults  and 
children.  MRS.  LANDAUER,  R.  D.  3,  Delan- 
son,  N.  Y. 


CHILDREN  BOARDED  on  farm:  mother's  care; 
$4  a  week.  MINNIE  SUESS,  Sharon,  Conn. 


ELDERLY  PEOPLE  accommodated,  reasonable 
rates.  MRS.  FRANK  MERCER,  Hillsdale 
N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED,  farm,  $6  weekly,  work 
mornings.  ADVERTISER  2234,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Miscellan  eous 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS  75c.  produce  best  of 
workers,  very  gentle.  HARRY  CONNER, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A.  B.  Frost  pictures,  old  documents, 
books,  etc.  CORNELIUS  KUZBIK,  34  Erie 
St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Jamesway  electric  incubator -hatch¬ 
ers;  state  condition  and  price.  ADVERTISER 
2154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANALYSES.  CHEMICAL,  bacteriological— Ana¬ 
lyze  anything:  low  prices.  DR.  CLARENCE 
WIXCHELL,  921  Bergen  Avenue,  Jersey  Citv, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 1933  De  Laval  5-unit  magnetic 
milker  combine  outfit,  used  1%  years;  costs  us 
$2,700;  in  excellent  mechanical  condition; 
equipped  with  both  electric  motor  drive  and 
auxiliary  gasoline  engine  drive;  dairy  farm  no 
longer  being  operated;  write  for  details;  offers 
invited.  CANTOR’S  DAIRY,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  the  following  colored  prints: 

Partridge  Shooting,  Wild  Duck  Shooting,  Rail 
Shooting,  Snipe  Shooting,  Quail  Shooting;  all  are 
by  F.  F.  Palmer,  published  by  N.  Currier,  and 
all  dated  1852;  state  all  margin  widths,  general 
color  condition  and  price.  Write  EDWARD  P. 
SMITH,  180  Linwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


640 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
3  WEEK  OLD  CHICKS 


R.  I.  REDS 
NEW  H  AMPS  HI  RES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 


White  Leghorn  Pullets-4,  6,  8,  12  Weeks  Old 

All  from  Blood-Tested  Stock.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Write  Today  for  Chick  Book. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  1  Milford  Road  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Low  Summer  Prices  On  Good  Luck  Chicks— 

Make  extra  profits  this  year  by  raising  a  flock  of  Neuhauser  “Good  Luck”  Chicks.  You’ll 
Save  Money  bv  buyintr  now  at  these  Low  Prices.  Order  TODAY. 


Save  Money  by  buying  now 

White  Leghorns,  Mot.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C. ) 
Brown  Leghorns  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  i 

R  C.  &  S.  C.  Rhode  Island,  Reds  Barred  I 
and  White  Rocks,  White  Wyaudottes  ) 

Black  Minorcas,  Buff  Minorca*,  White  Minorcas . 

SUve*WyandotWsUUght  Brahmas,  White  &  Black  Jersey  Giants 
White  Pekin  Ducklings. 


“A”  Gi 

•ade 

“AA” 

Grade 

100 

500 

100 

500 

*7.00 

*35.00 

$8.50 

542.50 

8.50 

42.50 

9.90 

48.50 

8.50 

42.50 

9.90 

48.50 

9.00 

44.75 

9.90 

48.50 

9.50 

47.50 

1  0.50 

52.50 

18.50 

90.00 

21.00 

100.00 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 


Box  104 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


SMITHS  QUALITY  ( 

;hicks  i 

BREEDERS 
JLO  00 -TESTED' 

CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

ARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  1.  REDS . « 

100  500  1000 

i.00  $30.00  $60.00 

i.75  33.75  67.50 

.50  37.50  75.00 

Write  for  prices  on"  Special  Matings’  '  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders.  Dnv  R 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  -  BOX  R, 


Write  for  FRET!  catalog  giving 

COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

T„ne  1  8  15  22  29  —  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per-  50  100  500  1000 

mr^rnl'H  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each).. $4.00  $7.50  $36.00  $70.00 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.25  8.00  38.00  75.00 

u.  HPSHI  RE  REDS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  4.50  8.50  41.00  80.00 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.00  9.50  46.00  90.00 

,,  hoUvatv  miaranteed.  10%  books  order.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Catalog  free. 
STR^CKTEfpOULTRYTAE  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


WRITE  FOR  NEW 


LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  £  ^  *55  qq 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $bb.uu 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  .  nn  in  nn 

It.  I.  Reds  . . .  'uo 


70.00 

80.00 


35.00 

Kew  Hampshire  Beds  .  8.00  40.00 

rBfS  Blood-Tested  ft*  B.  ’  W°V  by  gained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

8.^!  LEISTER^  Box  R.  McALISTERViLLE.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Prices.  Cash  or  COD.  ..$6°50  $32°  50  $65  °00 

. J*  S3  SSS 

New  Hampshire  Reds . •  .  thiTTI  Ail  Breed- 

■tr  Mix  S6  50.  Hatches  every-MON.  &  iHUK.  A_n  urwu 

Hatched^  1°E°%  ^tfsTERV t lLe* HATCH ERY.  °*  ™ 
Edgar  C.  Leister.  Owner,  Box  R,  MoAllsterville,  Pa. 

CHICK  PRICES  REDUCED 

For  Early  Summer  and  Harvest  Hatched  Chicks 

White  Leghorns  . .  .$2.00  $3.75  $6.90  $34.00  $67.00 

PartrldgeWRoRc0kskS:::::i  2-00  4.00  7.50  36.00  70.00 
s.  C.  Reds  &.  W.  Wyan.  J 

CoL^  Wyandotte*: !  1  . . . .  2.25  4.50  8.50  40.00  . 

A«^rfe0drPHe9a?yS'’  <-75  3.25  6.50  32.50  65.00 

A*st ^ Heavy  ^  Light! ! . .  1.60  3.15  6.30  31.50  63.00 
All  BWD.  tested  flocks.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guar. 
I.ANTZ  HATCHERY.  Box  78.  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


BR00KSIDE  CHICKS  dYta°btEdnd 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  collect.  Day-old  chicks  jKist- 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NOW. 

1  Day  Old  14  Days  Old 

Barred  Bocks .  £'/»c  ® 

Bockliorns  (Crossbred) ...  8%c  U  /aC 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don  t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  Quality 
stock  100%  State-tested — accredited  for  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease.’  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS.  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


CHICKS 


CASH  OR 
C.  O.  I) 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $6.50 

Barred  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds . 7.00 

New  Ilampshires  .  7.50 

H.  Mix  .  6.00 

Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  I,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Order 


ruirirc  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks.  Antigen 
L HU/ Ad  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6.00  $30.00  $60 
AV.  &  Barred  Ply.  Boclts....  6.50  32.50  65 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  8.00  40.00  80 

100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid, 
from  ad.  or  write  for  FBEE  CATALOG. 


F.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


rno  CATC  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  pullets 
r  UI\  onLL  from  blood  tested  breeders.  14  weeks 
85  cents.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GEORGE  HOAG  SHAVERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


BOS  QUALITY  PULLETS— Hanson  Pedigree  and  K. 
O.  P.  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns,  Browns.  Anconas,  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  Also  yearling  hens.  Blood-tested.  6  to 
20  weeks  ready  for  shipment.  C.  O.  D.  Catalogue 

free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
vi  ill  Vi  IV  j  ing  flocks.  Immediate  and  fall  deliv¬ 
eries.  Catalog  free.  Mohawk.  Valley  Hatchery. 
Ill  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  New  York 


KERR 


UVE-THRIVE-GROW 


Barred  Rocks,  TPhite  Rocks,  - 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Leglior  ns  -Reds-Rocks  -Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires-Hallcross  (GosAreJ)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with" 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
y-  within  the  preceding  ealendaryear..: 

WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS 

‘‘Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  Wo 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


SJ 


SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

Day  Old  and  Started 

Get  high-quality  Sno-Hill  Chicks — 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Beds,  N. 

H,  Reds,  Red  Bock  Nock 
Cross  for  Broilers.  Largest 
State  Blood-Tested  Hatchery 
in  Maryland.  Don’t  miss  it. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and 
price  list.  Two  hatches  each  —  ■  ■  .  , „ 

wefk  year  around.  I>iock'S__chjcks] 

104  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•  SjRWStUlff  InlMJL  • 


HATCH  ERIES 


SUNNYBROOK 

Day  Old  and  Started  Chicks 

You  can  buy  SUNNYBROOK  Chicks  any  month  of  the 
year.  We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler  raisers. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Barred  Cross-Breeds  and  90% 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  8c  and  up. 

SUNNYBROOK  Chicks  have  been  sold  and  guaranteed 
for  sixteen  years.  Of  Pullorum  clean  flocks.  Large 
hatching  capacity.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  -  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Dr.  ROMIG’S  tbels°t°edo  CHICKS 

Bar.  Bocks.  Wh.  Bocks  &  Wh.  Wyand . $7.00-100 

New  Hampshires  . I . $7.50-100 

White  Giants  . $9.00-100 

Wh.  Min.  or  H.  Mix . $6.50-100 

F.  C.  Romig  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  Leghorn  Pullets— 4  wks.  old,  $30 — mo.  *1C 
—5Q  express  shipment,  in  special  boxes.  lOfifjt  live  del. 

The  Meadowbreok  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


August  1,  1936 


Various  Egg  Auctions  N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  G.  M.  Luff,  man¬ 
ager.  Egg  prices  July  10: 

003  cases  sold.  White  Brown 


Fancy  extras  . . . . 

31%  @35% 

. 

Fancy  medium  . . . 

. 

29  (a  30% 

. 

Grade  A  extra  .  . . 

30%  @33 

31  @32% 

Grade  A  medium  . 

29  @30% 

27  Vt  @  29% 

Pullets  . 

27.  @28% 

23  %  @  27.  % 

l’eewees  . 

21  @23% 

20  @20% 

Ducks  . 

21  @  23 

. 

FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  lias  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201  -210-mile  zone,  delivered  during  Juno  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Class  1,  $2.45  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.05;  Class  2D.  $1,195;  Class  2E,  $1,145; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1,045;  Class 
4B,  $1,165. 

RETAIL  MILK  BEIGES 


Phone  Flemington  175. 

Egg  prices 

July  17: 

676  cases  sold. 

White 

Brown 

Fancy  extra  . 

32  @35 

Fancy  medium  . 

29%  @31% 

Grade  A  extra  . 

30  (a  36  % 

30%  @32% 

Grade  A  medium  . 

27  @31% 

27  @30 

Pullets  . 

24  @  28 

27.  %  (a  26% 

Peewees  . 

16  @23% 

17  @17% 

Ducks  . 

23%  @24 

BUTLER,  PA. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg  Auction;  phone  Butler  4- 
5150;  M.  R.  Weser  mgr. 

350  cases  sold. 

Fancy  large  . 

Fancy  medium  . 

Extra  large  . 

Extra  medium  .  23  @  -■>  vt 

Standard  large  .  21%  @23% 

Standard  medium  , 
l’roducers  large  . . 

Broducers  medium 
Bullets 


Beewees  .  14 


Egg  prices 
White 
20%  @  29% 
23  @25% 

20 %  @  28 


21%  @22% 
23%  @20 
22%  @22% 
22%  @23% 


July  17: 
Brown 


21  @21% 
20  %  @  22 


23 


Checks 


14 


@  15 
@15% 


WORCESTER,  PA. 

Tri-County  Producers’” Co-op.  Assn;  phone  Cen¬ 


ter  Point  120;  Elmo  Uiulerkoffler,  manager 
prices  July  10: 


Et 


313  cases 
Fancy  large 


sold. 


Extra  large  . 

Extra  medium  . .  . 
Standard  large 
Standard  medium 
Broducers  large  . . 
Broducers  medium 

Bullets  . 

Beewees  . 


AVhite 

Brown 

30  %@ 

36 

32 

@ 

34  V 

28  @ 

30% 

26 

@ 

29 

30  @ 

34  % 

31 

@ 

34  i 

28  @ 

30% 

27 

%@ 

29  V. 

27  %  (a 

34 

26  %@ 

30 

.  .  . 

27  %@ 

30 

27  %@ 

28% 

"@ 

22  @ 

26% 

3.9 

23’ 

10  %@ 

19% 

12 

%@ 

19 

Various  Egg  Contests 


l’a . . . 


STORRS,  CONN. 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut 
Report  for  week  ending  July  9: 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Steelman  Poultry  Farm, 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H. . 

WHITE  ROCKS — 

E.  J.  and  G.  C.  Morgan,  Conn.. 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

BARRED  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Drvden  Poultry  Breeding  Barm, 
R.  I.  REDS— 

South  Bend  Poultry  Farm,  Mass 

E.  B.  Farmenter,  Mass . 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 

Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  X . 

Win.  L.  Melirmaun,  Jr.,  N.  Y... 


State  College. 

Eggs  Points 

. 1909  1945 

. 1818  1939 


.1830 
.  1755 


. . . . 1901 
. . . .1732 
Cal. 1920 


....2010 
. . . .2001 
. . . .1924 
. . . . 1950 


. . . . 1909 
Cal.  1913 
. . . .1932 
. . . .1920 


1840 

1748 

1941 

1874 

1807 

2143 

2098 

2040 

1983 

2075 

2019 

2013 

1993 


L. 


FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending 
HIGH  BENS  FOR  WEEK—  l1 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  B.  B.  It . 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  W 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  B.  B.  R - 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L. . 
Ormsby  Poultry  Barm,  W.  L«. . 
WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  A.  Pearce  . 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm  . 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . . 

Benjamin  Brower  . 

R.  I.  REDS— 

Moss  Farm  . 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  . 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  . 

B.  P.  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Barm  . 

W.  P.  ROCKS— 

Faith  Farm  . 

B’aitli  Farm  . 

CROSS— 

Hall  Bros . 


of  Applied 
13: 
Eggs 

50 

51 
54 
r.-> 


July 

’oints 

50 

55 

54 

54 

53 

2235 

2107 

1952 

1942 

1913 

2219 

1855 

1810 


04 

52 

2245 

2052 

1949 

1910 

1945 

2007 

1810 

1779 


1888  1850 


2059 

2008 


2112 

1975 


1911  1877 

1079  1759 

1981  1878 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Carried  on  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  July  13: 

5  HIGH  PENS —  Points  Eggs 

AVelty  Bros.,  W.  Ya.,  W.  L .  04 

Bryan  J.  Snell,  Pa.,  W.  L .  00 

Itiiiker  Poultry  Farm,  l’a.,  W.  L. ...  00 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  N.  Y.,  W.  L.  59 

Guy  A.  Leader,  Pa.,  W.  L .  59 

HIGH  PEN  EACH  BREED— 

Welty  Bros.,  W.  Va.,  AV.  L .  04 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass.,  R.  I.  R...  54 

Gardner-Abbott  Farm,  Ind.,  AV.P.R. .  48 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm,  Mo.,  AV.  M. .  47 

R.  H.  Barteaux,  Pa.,  N.  II .  45 

Clyde  Brenner,  Pa.,  B.  P.  R .  43 

Eriksen's  Ancona  Yards,  N.  Y.,  Anc.  31 

AArm.  Lehman,  l’a.,  B.  L .  30 

Colonial  Pltry  Farm,  Mo.,  AV.  AV...  19 


59 

57 

55 

64 


59 

52 

45 

44 

42 

43 
30 
28 
19 


Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  iu  the  New  A'ork  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  le  per  quart 
below  tlie  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy  33%  to  34%c;  extra 
02  score,  33%e:  firsts.  90  to  91  score.  33%c; 
unsalted,  best,  34%  lo  35c;  firsts,  33%  to  33%c; 
centralized,  33  to  33 %c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  31  to  32%e; 
standards,  25%c;  browns,  best  30%  to  31c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  standards,  29  to  30c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  13%  to  25c;  chickens,  18  to  31c;  ca¬ 
pons,  29  to  39c;  turkeys,  18  to  24%c;  ducks, 
14%  to  10c;  squabs,  30  to  38e. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds,  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Bowls,  10  to  22c;  chickens,  10  to  24c;  turkeys, 
13  to  20c;  ducks,  11  to  13c;  geese,  10c;  squabs, 
pair,  25  to  85c;  rabbits,  10  to  14c. 

BRUITS 

Apples,  lm.,  Star,  $1  lo  $1.38,  Transparents 
90c  to  $1.25.  Cantaloupes.  Mil.,  crate,  75c  to 
$2.  Cherries,  red,  sour,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1.15  to 
$1.35;  sweet,  4-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  70c.  Peaches, 
(la.,  lm. ,  $1  to  $4;  S.  C.,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Jersey,  pt.,  0  to  10c;  Oswego,  pt.,  10 
to  11c. 

VEGETABLES 

Asparagus,  Jersey,  doz.  belts.,  50c  to  $3.25. 
Beans,  Jersey,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25;  L.  I.,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.75;  State,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Beets,  Jersey, 
bu.,  25  to  75c.  Broccoli,  nearby,  bu.,  00  to  75e. 
Cabbage,  Jersey,  white,  bu.,  00c  to  $2;  nearby, 
red,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Carrots,  State,  washed, 
bag,  75c  to  $1.25.  Cauliflower,  nearby,  crate,  $1 
to  $1.50.  Celery,  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.,  crate,  40c 
to  $2.50;  Orange  Co.,  %  crate,  $2.50.  Corn,  N. 
J.,  yellow,  bag,  00c  to  $1.75.  Cucumbers,  En. 
Shore,  bu.,  $1.  Lettuce,  nearby,  crate,  75c  to 
$1;  AVn.  N.  Y.,  crate,  40e  to  $2.75.  Onions, 
Texas,  white,  50-lb.  bag,  50c  to  $1.25;  Jersey, 
yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  50c  to  $1;  Mass.,  yellow, 
50-lb.  bag,  70e  to  $1.  Parsley,  nearby,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.25.  Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.13. 
Peas,  State,  $1.13  to  $1.50.  Peppers,  N.  J.,  bu., 
50c  to  $2.  Radishes,  nearby,  crate,  75c  to  $1.50. 
Spinach,  nearby,  bu.,  75  to  85c.  Squash,  nearby, 
bu.,  40c  to  $1.25.  AA'hite  potatoes,  N.  C.,  bbl., 
$1.75  to  $2.75;  En.  Shore,  bbl..  $1  to  $3;  L.  I., 
bu.,  50e  to  $1.13;  sweet  potatoes,  Ga.,  bu., 
$3.25;  N.  J.,  bus*  75c  to  $2.50. 

GRAIN 

AVlieat,  No.  2  red,  $1.27%;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  $1.01%;  oats,  49c;  rye,  78%c;  barley,  $1.02. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $20;  No.  2.  $17  to  $18;  No. 
3,  $15  to  $10;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $21. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEAV  YORK 

Butter,  40c;  eggs,  39  to  41c;  peaches,  doz., 
30c;  string  beans,  lb.,  10c;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  30 
lo  40c;  squash,  lb.,  4c;  potatoes,  lb.,  3  to  4c; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  10c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  7c;  Lima 
beaus,  lb.,  8c;  onions,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  chickens, 
11).,  31c;  muskmelons,  each,  10  to  15c;  new  ap¬ 
ples,  lb.,  5  to  6c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  33  to  38%c;  eggs.  21  to  31c;  live: 
fowls,  15  to  21c;  chickens,  17  to  22c;  ducks,  11 
to  13c;  dressed:  fowls,  18%  to  25o;  chickens, 
25  to  32c;  ducks,  10c, 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $8  to  $8.50; 
good  to  choice  grass,  $7.75  to  $8;  good,  1,300  to 
1,400  lbs..  $7.40  to  $7.65;  medium  to  good, 
1,200  to  1.300  lbs.,  $7.10  to  $7.25;  tidy,  1,050 
lo  1,150  lbs.,  $7  to  $8;  fair,  IKK)  to  1,100  lbs., 
$6.50  to  $7;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$6.10;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $6.25; 
common  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.25  to  $6.25;  fresh 
cows  and  springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $9.50  to  $10.50;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.50  to  $11;  prime  medium  weights, 
$11.15  to  $11.25;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $11.10  to 
$11.25;  good  light  yorkers,  $10.50  to  $10.80; 
pigs  as  to  quality,  $10  to  $10.50;  common  to 
good  roughs,  $7.50  to  $8.75;  stags,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $4.85  to  $5;  good 
mixed,  $4.25  to  $4.75;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $3  to  $3.50;  culls  and  common,  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  culls,  good  to  choice  lambs,  $4.50  to 
$9.75;  culls  to  choice  yearlings,  $3  to  $7.50. 

Calves,  veal,  $7  to  $8;  heavy  and  thin,  $4 
to  $0.50. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  good  to  choice  nearbys,  $10  to  $10.50; 
few  extreme  choice,  $11.  llogs,  tops  on  locals, 
$11.75.  Sheep,  nearby,  $10. 


ADIRONDACK  AYRSHIRE  MEETING 

On  Tuesday,  June  30,  the  Adirondack  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association  held  a  field 
day  and  picnic  at  Ash  Grove  Farms.  A  judging  contest  was  held,  prize  being  an 
Ayrshire  hull  calf  given  by  Ash  Grove  Farms.  The  bull  shown  in  the  picture  is 
Strathglass  Douglas  Goodbet  which  ivas  purchased  by  Mr.  Ashton  at  the  sale  at 
Strathglass  Farms  in  May  of  this  year.  The  Adirondack  Ayrshire  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  comprised  of  breeders  of  Saratoga,  Washington,  Fulton.  Montgomery, 
Warren,  Rensselaer,  Scohai-ie,  Schenectady  and  Herkimer  counties. 
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Some  Facts  About  the  Poultry  Business 


I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  a  dis¬ 
abled  World  War  veteran  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  about  gaining  a  livelihood  by  en¬ 
tering  the  poultry  business.  The  poultry 
business  has  beckoned,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  beckon,  a  large  number  of 
newcomers.  There  are  no  doubt,  many 
people  in  the  country  today,  who  could 
profitably  devote  their  spare  time  to  the 
care  of  a  flock  of  chickens  to  their  finan¬ 
cial  and  physical  benefit.  But  before  any¬ 
one  enters  the  poultry  business,  they 
should  carefully  study  the  requirements 
of  success  to  see  whether  they  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price. 

Success  in  poultry  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  buying  some  chicks,  scattering 
some  feed  and  bringing  in  the  eggs.  Many 
people  seem  to  think  that  with  two  or 
three  hundred  chickens  they  can  make  a 
good  living  with  very  little  work  ;  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  requires  some  1,200 
or  1,500  chickens  and  lots  of  hard  work, 
experience,  study  and  an  aptitude  for  the 
business,  to  make  a  decent  living  from 
poultry  exclusively. 

The  cost  of  an  equipped  poultry  plant 
would  be  upwards  of  $8,000,  depending  on 
location,  number  and  condition  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  accessibility  to  market. 

However,  the  man  who  wishes  to  take 
care  of  a  flock  of  chickens  along  with 
his  income  job,  has  a  different  problem. 
He  would  be  mainly  buying  a  home,  to¬ 
gether  Avith  a  few  acres  of  land  and  per¬ 
haps  some  chicken  houses,  or  other  farm 
buildings.  What  he  would  hav  eto  pay 
would  be  determined  by  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  that  particular  locality.  Chick¬ 
ens  seem  to  thrive  all  over  the  world  in 
every  kind  of  climate,  except  perhaps  the 
extreme  north. 

Having  the  matter  of  location  settled, 
the  prospective  poultryman  wishes  to 
know  which  breed  of  chickens  is  best,  and 
how  much  income  he  can  expect  from  a 
hundred  or  two  layers.  As  far  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds  are  concerned,  all  standard 
breeds  are  good,  each  having  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  a  certain  purpose.  There  are 
the  so-called  dual  purpose  fowls,  or  the 
heavy  breeds,  and  the  lighter  breeds 
which  are  bred  for  egg  producing  as  their 
principal  purpose.  In  the  heavy  breeds 
Ihere  are  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  and  White  Orping¬ 
tons  and  White  Wyandottes,  to  name  the 
most  popular.  Of  the  lighter  breeds,  the 
White  Leghorn  is  by  far  the  most  widely 
raised,  and  is  perhaps,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  most  highly  developed  for  egg 
production.  However,  their  value  for 
meat  is  considerably  less  than  any  of  the 
heavy  breeds.  Full  grown  hens  and 
roosters  range  from  one  to  three  pounds 
lighter  and  usually  sell  on  the  market  for 
one  *>r  two  cents  per  pound  under  the 
price  offered  for  the  heavier  breeds.  The 
young  roosters  can  usually  be  sold  most 
profitably  for  broilers  at  a  live  weight  of 
about  two  pounds. 

R.  I.  Reds  are  good  producers  of  both 
eggs  and  meat.  The  roosters  make  fine 
capons.  The  main  objection  I  have  to 
them  is  the  black  pin  feathers  in  the 
young  roosters  which  make  it  difficult  to 
dress  them  off  nicely. 

My  favorite  breed  is  the  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks.  Being  yellow  skinned  with 
no  black  pin  feathers,  the  young  roosters 
dress  off  nicely  and  always  bring  the  top 
market  pice.  They  can  be  profitably  sold 
at  a  live  weight  of  three  pounds  and  up¬ 
ward  for  fryers  and  roasters.  They  also 
make  the  highest  quality  capons,  taking 
on  weight  rapidly  and  making  a  very  high 


grade  of  meat.  Looking  over  my  records 
for  1935,  I  find  that  after  deducting  the 
price  received  from  the  young  roosters 
for  meat,  the  remaining  pullets  have  been 
brought  to  the  laying  age  (five  months) 
for  a  total  average  cost  of  45  cents  each, 
not  including  labor. 

One  pen  of  75  White  Rock  pullets 
which  were  hatched  April  27,  1935,  laid 
67  dozen  eggs  in  November,  95  dozen  in 
December,  87  dozen  in  January,  75  doz¬ 
en  in  February,  and  86  dozen  in  March. 
By  the  first  of  April  their  number  had 
been  reduced  to  55  by  culling  and  seven 
deaths.  For  the  entire  five  months  they 
had  averaged  .497  per  cent  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  These  were  average  pullets  and  re¬ 
ceived  average  care  during  the  extremely 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  of  last 
Winter. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  secure  a  return 
of  $2  per  hen  per  year  over  feed  and 
other  costs,  exclusive  of  labor,  under  fa¬ 
vorable  conditions.  However,  in  order  to 
do  this  it  requires  young,  healthy  stock, 
proper  feeding,  and  good  cai’e.  Regulari¬ 
ty  in  feeding  and  care  count  a  great  deal 
in  the  matter  of  returns.  Feed  and  water 
should  always  be  given  in  such  a  way 
that  the  minimum  amount  of  dirt  and 
foreign  matter  will  be  consumed  by  the 
chickens.  Dirt  means  disease,  and  dis¬ 
ease  means  high  losses  from  deaths  and 
low  production.  Just  what  this  low  pro¬ 
duction  means  in  the  returns  from  the 
flock  can  be  judged  by  estimating  the  feed 
cost  per  dozen  eggs  at  the-  various  rates 
of  egg  production.  Thus,  if  a  flock  was 
producing  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  the 
feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  19  cents,  with  feed  costing  $2 
per  100  pounds.  While  at  50  per  cent 
production,  and  feed  at  the  same  price, 
the  feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  has  dropped 
to  914  cents.  And  at  60  per  cent  pro¬ 
duction  it  has  fallen  to  8  cents  per  dozen. 

The  maximum  returns  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured  from  liens  unless  they  are  culled 
frequently.  The  most  widely  used  method 
of  culling  is  the  Hogan  method,  first  dis- 
cvered  by  the  late  Walter  Hogan.  This 
method  depends  mostly  on  the  distance 
between  the  pubic  bones  as  an  indication 
of  the  laying  ability  of  the  hen.  But  it 
cannot  be  used  on  pullets  until  they  have 
been  laying  about  six  weeks  because,  un¬ 
til  they  come  into  production,  the  pubic 
bones  are  still  close  together.  Just  before 
the  pullets  start  to  lay,  these  bones  sepa¬ 
rate  and  in  good  producers  they  should  be 
about  the  distance  of  the  width  of  three 
fingers  apart. 

Most  failures  in  the  poultry  business 
are  due  to  starting  into  it  too  heavily 
without  proper  understanding  of  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  its  limitations,  and  without 
sufficient  experience.  I  recently  met  a 
poultryman  who  started  with  one  hen, 
while  clerking  in  a  grocery  store  in  a 
small  town.  Today  he  has  a  thriving 
business  supplying  fresh  eggs  and  poul¬ 
try  to  large  hotels  in  Cleveland  from  his 
own  flocks. 

To  the  inexperienced  person  who  would 
like  to  start  in  the  game,  I  would  say, 
start  slowly,  with  a  small  flock  of 
healthy,  well-developed  pullets ;  or  buy  50 
or  100  started  chickens  five  or  six  weeks 
old. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  success  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words ;  healthy  stock,  well  developed, 
proper  feed  and  care,  high  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion,  low  loss  from  disease,  and  proper 
marketing  of  the  eggs  and  poultry  so  as 
to  secure  the  best  possible  returns. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  A.  smith. 


New  Type  Pens  for  Range 


“This  year  is  the  first  time  I  have  used 
this  type  of  pen  for  range  for  baby 
chicks,”  said  Mrs.  Joe  Woodward,  living 
near  Fayetteville,  Brown  County,  Ohio. 
“However,”  she  continued,  “they  have 
proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  lowering 
the  mortality  rate 
and  increasing  the 
sturdy  healthful¬ 
ness  of  the  chicks 
that  I  shall  use  no 
other  kind  in  the 
f  utur  e.”  M  r  s. 

W  0  0  d  w  a  r  d  is  a 
breeder  of  Jersey 
White  Giants  and 
Buff  Orpingtons. 

The  appearance 
and  vigor  of  the 
growing  chicks 
were  high  testimonials  of  her  brooding 
system.  Metal  brooder  houses  were  used 
with  a  wire-covered  pen  in  front  of  each 
for  range.  These  pens  are  made  with 
sturdy  frames  of  wood  covered  on  all 
sides,  including  the  bottoms,  with  heavy 


one-half  inch  hardware  mesh. 

In  the  accompanying  photograph  ai'e 
shown  a  flock  of  Jersey  White  Giant 
chicks  two  weeks  old.  These  are  lively, 
husky  little  fellows.  Mrs.  Woodward 

also  hase  a  fine 
flock  of  Buff  Or¬ 
pington  pullets,  12 
w  eeks  old,  from 
which  the  cockerels 
have  recently  been 
culled  and  sold. 
These  are  a  flock 
of  young  buff  beau¬ 
ties,  healthy  and 
alert,  which  have 
ranged  only  in  the 
wire  pens. 

The  height  of 
the  pens  from  the 
ground  make  it  an 
easy  task  to  keep  the  droppings  cleaned 
up  daily,  as  they  fall  through  the  mesh, 
thus  insuring  absolute  cleanliness  and 
freedom  from  disease  in  this  respect  and 
making  possible  the  maximum  use  of  the 
droppings  as  fertilizer.  b.  j. 


CAPSULE  DOES  THE 
1  WORK  OP  TWO, 

^ORDINARY  WORM  J 

IImreatmehts^ 


WO\;] 

YOUR 


STEAL 

PROFITS 


Worms  sweep  through  poultry  flocks.  They 
place  your  birds  at  the  mercy  of  paraly¬ 
sis,  leukemia,  intestinal  catarrh.  Actual 
deaths,  intestinal  poisoning,  big  feed  bills 
and  empty  nests  occur,  too.  Don’t  let 
these  7  plagues  steal  your  profits. 

Treat  your  flock  with  the  revofutionary  “Split- 
Action”  Capsule  that  does  the  work  of  two 
ordinary  worm  treatments.. 

Authorities  have  proven  nicotine  and  kamala 
most  effective  for  destroying  large  round,  pin 
and  tapeworms.  But,  they  warn,  when  given 
together  in  ordinary  capsules  or  powders, 
these  drugs  interfere  with  each  other  and 
make  satisfactory  results  impossible. 

Pratts  “Split-Action”  Capsules  end  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  work  by  the  new  “Split- Action” 
process  (patent  applied  for),  which  releases 
two  different  worm  treatments  hours  apart. 
One  drug  is  released  instantly.  The  second 
drug,  prepared  by  an  exclusive  process,  is  re¬ 
leased  into  the  fowl’s  intestines  hours  later. 
There  is  no  interference  and  less  shock  to  the 
birds.  Each  drug  must  act  separately.  That’s 
why  one  “Split-Action”  Capsule  does  the  work 
of  two  ordinary  worm  treatments.  Demand 
Pratts  “Split-Action”  N-K’s  from  your  dealer 
today  or  use  the  coupon  to  order  direct., 


Check  size  and  quantity  desired,  include  check 
or  money  order,  and  mail  to  _ 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  190  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  of  Birds  Over  3  lbs.  Birds  3  Iba.  and  Under 
Capsalea  Use  Adult  Size  Use  Chick  and  Pullet  Size 

50  . □  *0.85  □  *0.55 

100 . □  1.50  □  1.00 

500 . n  5.50  □  3.75 

1000 . □  10.00  .... . □  6.50 


PRATTS  "Mt  action 

N-K  CAPSULES 

PATENT  APPLIED  F  O  ^ 


with  Less 
Moisture  •  •  • 
Freer  from 
Dust. 


5&TAZDRY  is  the  ideal  all  around  litter 
for  poultry  houses,  for  baby  chicks,  brooder 
houses  andl  as  a  nesting  material.  Also  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  superior  bedding  for  cattle  and 
horses. 

It  has  less  moisture  and  is  freer  from  dust.  Bales 


are  easily  broken  apart — less  tendency  to  pack. 

Stazdry  is  economical  because  of  its  low  price, 
large  coverage  per  bale,  and  its  lasting  qualities. 
Sold  by  all  progressive  feed  dealers. 


STERILIZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 


OSS  Oar m 


Still  Forging  Ahead 
at  New  York  State  Contest 

Not  in  many  years  lias  any  red  pen  at  Farming- 
dale  so  outdistanced  competition  On  June 
2Jnd,  our  pen  led  breed  by  356  Points  and  248 
Eggs. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Moss-Cross  Chicks 
Pullets,  All  Ages— Pedigreed  Cockerels 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Quotations 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO.”  MASS. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  -  $8.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $5.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  my  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  I  SPECIALIZE! — 
One  Breed,  One  Grade,  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  ROCKLAND,FMASS. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


rj 

LmmJm  ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . *6.50  *32.50  *65 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds...,  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted  *6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  cull«d. 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  Si 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  Ot 
our  Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49,  McAlistervllls,  Pa. 


^HILLSIDE  CHICKS  wc,Lb.SDHIP 

All  Free  Range  Stock.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
Tested.  100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Write  for 
circular  giving  full  details  of  our  Docks  and 
how  to  raise  Chicks.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg.$6.50  *32.50  $65.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  Beds .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Mix  *6-100.  *1  per  100  books  order  in  advance. 
T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


C/ie&tefi'  YalleAj  Chicc 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electric  Hatched — Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .*6.50  $32.50  *65.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100.  All  breeders  blood-tested  by 
the  stained  antigen  method.  Bred  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BROILER  CHICKS 

BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 
Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  Bred,  N.  H.  Reds.  90%  Livability  at 
four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all  chix.  IV rite  for 
I  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

>  BOX  R,  PORT  TREV0RT0N,  PA.  ■■■■■■» 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  Type  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . *6.50  *32.50  *65.00 

S.  C.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Asst’d  $6.50.  All  breeders  blood-tested  for  BWD.  Write 
for  free  cir.  giving  full  details  of  our  breeders.  100%  live 
del.  PP.  Cash  or  COD.  SHIRK’S  POULTRY  FARM 
&  HATCHERY,  H.  C.  Shirk,  Bx  R,  McAlisterville  Pa. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

6,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  April  and  May. 
From  Large  English  Strain  Breeders,  Layers  of 
Large  White  Eggs.  12  Weeks  $1.00. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


HUSKY  ehlaetccthr^  CHICKS 

N.  H.  Reds,  W.  Wyand. ,  Buff  Orpingtons _ $7.50-100 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds . 7.00-100 

Large  W.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  Mixed . 6.50-100 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED.  POSTPAID 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


RI  non  TFSTFn  N  H  Reds  Red  Rox  barred 

DLUVU-  l  LOlLU  Box,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  £ 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa 


GUARANTEE  98%  livability,  1st  ' 

4  Wks.  Holds  Good  on  Summer  Chicks 


KOC  H’S 


?ErfEDD  CHICKS 

White  and  Bar.  Rocks.  N.  H.  Beds  $7-100.  White 
Leghorns  and  White  Minorcas  $6.  100%  delivery 

guaranteed. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

LUKERT*S  V  p/il|ni*nG  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  l^yiioriis  8  w.  Pullets 

Special  after  May  15th— Clucks,  $S.OO  per  100. 

CinCULAR.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar  &  W.  Rocks  $7-100.  N.  Hampshires  $7.50.  Mix 
$6.50.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Safe  Delivery.  Post  Paid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R  a,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WEADER’S 


-  tBeLs°t°eDd  CHICKS 

$7  45-100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.45-100. 

WEAPER  S  Electric  Hatchery,  .Box  R,  .McClure,  Pa. 


NEWHAMPSH.RE  REDS  !*;?», 

S7.00;  English  Leghorns— $6.50.  Prompt  shipment. 
List  free.  liOSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM  -  tjuakertown.  Pa. 


PITI  ¥  fTTGl  White  or  Brown  Leghorns  four 
*  GLiliLilcy  weeks  old  30c.  eight  weeks  old 

SOc.  HANDYSIDE,  .  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


A  summer  brood  of  our  rugged,  fast-growing  chicks 
will  make  you  money.  We  will  make  free  replace¬ 
ment  of  any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first 
4  weeks,  or  refund  purchase  price. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross 

Hatches  Every  Week.  -  Write  for  Prices 

REDBIRD  FARM,  wrentham*  mass. 


C  H  RI  STI E5  Dfeuftfampshires 

Ab°u^d  SPIZZERI NKTUM 


Summer  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 
No  B. W. D.  — 100%  Pullorum  FREE 

Our  SP1ZZER1NKTUM  Chicks  make  very  profit¬ 
able  broilers  and  roasters.  Almost  perfect 
livability;  amazing:  growth. 

Straight  New  Hampshires.  also  Chris-Cross 
Hybrids  for  BARRED  Broilers 
Write  for  Summer  and  Fall  Prices 
ANDKEW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60.  Kingston.  N.  H. 


Wan!  In  Rnv  '"hite  leg-horn  broilers,  live  weight. 

ail  IU  UUJ  Leghornville  Poultry  Farm,  Plattsburgh.  Y. 


SQUAB 

BOOK 

SQUAB 

BOOK 


Write  for 
news.  P  R 


FREE 

Are  you  informed  on  squabs?  If  not  raising 
them,  you  are  losing  satisfaction,  profit. 
ROYAL  squabs  are  tops;  orders  waiting 
for  hundreds  of  thousands;  easv  to  raise- 
get  your  money  when  25  days  old  We  are 
selling  flocks  to  many  R.  N.  -  Y.  poultrymen. 
interesting,  informing  picture  book,  prices. 
COMPANY,  205  H.  St.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  sold  my  hay  and  straw  to  A.  J. 
Faulkner,  Belleville,  N.  J. ;  the  amount 
was  $233.50.  He  paid  me  $75  and  asked 
for  credit.  I  gave  him  30  days,  but  I 
did  not  get  any  payment  from  him.  I 
was  told  his  telephone  was  discontinued. 
I  sent  him  a  registered  letter  for  which 
he  signed,  but  did  not  get  an  answer. 

Pennsylvania.  o.  J.  H. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any 
definite  information  as  to  Faulkner's 
whereabouts  and  we  regret  that  collection 
cannot  be  effected. 

Several  years  ago  you  collected  a  bill 
and  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Now  I 
have  another.  I  shipped  three  cases  of 
eggs  to  Walton  Farms  (David  Broad), 
104  E.  169th  St.,  New  York,  and  three 
more  cases  later.  When  I  wrote  him  he 
sent  me  a  duplicate  check  saying  he  did 
not  understand  why  I  had  not  received 
the  first  one.  This  only  paid  for  three 
cases.  The  so-called  duplicate  check  was 
protested.  Will  you  try  to  collect  this? 

New  York.  R.  W. 

We  are  sorry  we  are  not  going  to  be 
as  successful  in  this  case  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  one.  The  concern  ignores  all  de¬ 
mands  for  payment  and  threats  of  suit. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  corporation  ceased 
to  function  and  in  that  case  there  is  no 
one  from  whom  to  collect  the  account. 
David  Broad  would  not  he  responsible 
legally  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  help 
out  the  shipper.  We  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  complaint  where  another  subscriber 
failed  to  get  payment  for  shipments  sent 
Walton  Farms.  We  put  this  record  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  to  save  them  from  a 
like  experience. 

I  have  a  bill  for  $160.33  for  three  loads 
of  produce  taken  to  John  C.  Crate  &  Son, 
Inc.,  Washington  Market,  New  York 
City,  last  Summer.  Having  seen  Mr. 
Crate  personally  and  written  to  him  I 
have  not  as  yet  received  any  money  on 
this  account.  Mr.  Crate  promised  me 
some  money  when  he  disposed  of  some 
property.  But  now  I  need  this  very 
much  and  feel  I  should  have  a  legal 
claim  so  that  when  he  settles  with  his 
creditors  I  will  get  in  on  the  same. 

New  Jersey.  a.  h. 

We  had  previous  complaints  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Mr.  Crate.  In  1933  his  license 
was  revoked  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets.  Now  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  he  has  been  out  of  business 
for  some  time  and  there  is  no  way  that  a 
collection  can  be  made  of  the  account. 

Have  you  seen  the  record  of  what  is 
evidently  a  new  racket?  C.  s.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  record  reveals  a  new  so-called 
racket  that  is  being  worked  in  some  coun¬ 
try  districts.  A  woman  is  said  to  call  at 
a  store  or  motion  picture  theater  and 
gives  a  $20  bill  in  payment  for  purchases. 
A  few  minutes  later  it  is  alleged  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  men  appear  and  present  a  list  of 
numbers  of  wThat  they  say  are  counter¬ 
feit  bills  in  circulation  and  ask  for  a 
check  up  of  the  cash  on  hand.  When  the 
cash  is  checked  it  is  found  that  one  of 
the  bills  contains  one  of  the  numbers 
wanted  and  it  is  “confiscated”  as  the  men 
show  badges  representing  them  to  be  gov¬ 
ernment  agents.  They  seize  the  bill  and 
depart.  The  dealer  is  out  the  $20  and 
the  men  disappear  promptly. 

Our  friends  have  been  generous  in 
praise  of  the  service  of  Publisher’s  Desk. 
Many  have  wished  to  pay  large  amounts 
which  we  could  not  accept.  Now  we  can 
give  them  a  chance  to  help  the  most 
worthy  cause  we  ever  took  up.  Simply 
ask  the  voting  members  of  your  family, 
neighbors  and  friends  to  become  members 
of  the  Milk  Drive.  Blank  below. 


I’m  enclosing  a  letter  which  I  wish  you 
would  pass  judgment  upon.  We  have 
contributed  to  some  of  these,  but  of  late 
they  seem  to  be  rather  numerous,  we  like 
to  help  worthy  causes  but  this  has  got 
so  that  it  looks  too  much  like  a  “racket” 
to  me.  The  first  thing  I  turn  to  when 
The  R.  N.-Y.  comes  is  the  “Publisher’s 
Desk.”  I  don’t  know  a  magazine  which 
does  such  a  splendid  service  for  their  sub¬ 
scribers.  mbs.  w.  j.  j. 

New  York. 

In  the  name  of  charity  one  company 
sends  out  handkerchiefs  unsolicited  and 
then  duns  for  payment.  Another  com¬ 
pany  asks  for  a  list  of  names  and  10c 
for  something  that  would  doubtless  be 
worth  less  if  possible  and  could  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  any  dime  store,  promising  other 
rewards.  If  you  fall  into  the  first  net 
you  will  find  yourself  bombarded  with 
similar  requests  and  articles  that  you  do 
not  want  and  cannnot  use. 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  sent  to  my 
stepson.  He  is  in  the  hatchery  business. 
How  they  got  his  name  down  in  Old 
Mexico  I  don't  know.  I  send  it  to  you 
so  you  could  publish  it  and  warn  others. 
What  do  you  think  of  such  devilish  con¬ 
niving  to  get  a  few  dollars?  c.  e.  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  enclosures  have  all  the  earmarks 
of  the  old  Spanish  Prisoner  scheme.  The 
Spanish  Prisoner  seems  to  have  escaped 
to  Mexico  and  is  working  his  scheme 
from  there  and  this  literature  from  Mexi¬ 
co  is  urging  early  response  by  telegram 
only  with  a  signature  as  the  watchword 
and  advising  absolute  discretion.  The 
proposition  involves  $185,000,  one-third 
of  which  is  promised  to  the  one  who  helps 
him  out.  It  is  only  necessary  to  go  to 
Mexico  with  cash  to  pay  prison  fine  and 
bankruptcy  expenses.  The  evident  desire 
to  avoid  the  mails  and  the  similarity  to 
the  old  propositions  indicate  that  there  is 
a  catch  in  the  scheme  and  it  would  be 
wise  to  pass  it  up.  These  people  get 
names  from  various  sources,  such  as  di¬ 
rectories  and  telephone  books.  If  they 
would  use  the  same  ingenuity  to  foster  a 
worth-while  plan  they  might  make  a 
legitimate  fortune. 

S.  Posner,  Union  St.  and  New  York 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  owes  me  $68  for 
four  crates  of  eggs.  I  have  written  re¬ 
peatedly  offering  to  accept  a  few  dollars 
a  week  until  the  debt  is  paid.  He  has 
blissfully  disregarded  special  deliveries  or 
any^  other  means  of  communication. 

New  Jersey.  f.  e.  m. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  get 
any  response  from  S.  Posner  and  must 
list  the  account  as  uncollectible.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  these  small  accounts  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  shipping  to  established 
houses  and  parties  with  some  credit 
standing. 

I  want  to  tell  you  my  experience  with 
a  Brooklyn  man.  I  pulled  his  truck  out 
of  the  mud.  It  was  loaded  with  seven 
tons  of  jelly  glasses.  He  agreed  to  give 
me  $10,  so  I  pulled  him  out  and  towed 
him  to  a  garage.  He  informed  me  he  had 
no  money  and  that  he  would  have  to  give 
me  a  check.  He  said  he  had  just  $2  to 
get  home  so  I  took  the  check.  It  came 
back  in  10  days  marked  “payment 
stopped’.’  His  name  was  Fred  C.  Litt- 
man,  76-78  Emerson  Place,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  It  was  a  dirty  trick  for  one  man  to 
do  to  another.  Can  you  get  it  for  me? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  l.  h. 

We  could  not  get  the  amount.  Mr.  Litt- 
man  made  no  response  to  our  repeated  re¬ 
quests  for  payment.  A  generous  action 
merits  a  more  courteous  treatment. 

Wisconsin  is  following  up  strictly  those 
who  peddle  without  the  necessary  license. 
Nine  parties  throughout  the  State  were 
arrested  and  fined  and  convicted  for  ped¬ 
dling  when  they  did  not  have  a  license. 
Some  were  fined  $25  and  the  fine  applied 
on  the  license. 


THE  MILK  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

|  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

MEMBERSHIP 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Committee.  I  will 
help  increase  the  membership  and  will  vote  this  year  only  for 
■  candidates  for  Senators  and  Assemblymen,  and  Governor  who 
pledge  themselves  to  support  and  vote  for  the  Charter  Milk  Bill 
as  approved  by  the  Milk  Committee. 

J  Name  . 

|  P.  O . . . . 


a 
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Grain  prices  are  high  and  going 
higher.  A  silo  never  proved 
more  economical  than  now  ! 

Store  your  succulent  green  corn 
in  a  Unadilla  Silo  —  famous  for 
convenience,  safety,  durability. 

With  Unadilla  patented  dow¬ 
eled  staves  —  of  clear,  seasoned 
Oregon  fir  —  you  can  choose  the 
biggest  silos  and  have  them  ex¬ 
tra-solid  and  storm-defying. 

We  can  ship  on  24  hours’  notice. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
Notv. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


ypt  ^^BOSS 

1  Be  independent,  start  *P@^used  by \j!cu\s"I 
a  wood  sawing  busi*  the  U.S, 

ness,  make  big  money.  Gov’t.  "  ’ 

finest  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  earth.  Easy  terms. 
New  low  factory  prices.  Big  FREE  catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6890  Oakland  A  re,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

Built  to  last  ...  to  earn  profits 
for  years  to  come.  Marietta 
Silos,  both  concrete  and  wood, 


prove  their  value  In  compari¬ 
son  with  any  silo  made.  The 
HANDY  AIRTIGHT  RED¬ 
WOOD  HINGED  DOOR, 
an  exclusive  Marietta  feature, 
means  easier  accessibility  and 
better  ensilage  for  you. 


Get  the  facte  about 

Marietta  Silos 

before  you  buy. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
Dept.  R.  N.  Box  356 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


SILOS 

ECONOMY  SILOS  ARE  UNUSUAL  SILOS 


They  can  be  bought  at 
unusual  prices. 

We  can  give  you  un¬ 
usual  terms.  Prompt 
delivery. 

Send  card  today  to 
our  nearest  sales  branch 
for  details. 

A.  A.  HURD 

24  Union  Street,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1100  Union  Street,  Apt.  9 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

ECONOMY  SILO 
&  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  K,  FREDERICK,  MD. 


LAST  CALL 

for  the 

Rural  New  Yorker 
1936  Tour 

-  to  - 

Glacier  and  Waterton 
Lakes  Parks  and  Cruise 
ot  the  Great  Lakes 

AUGUST  7th  to  20th 

Vacation  time  is  here — You  must  act  quickly.  This  is 
your  last  chance  to  get  in  on  this  beautiful  care  free 
trip  with  congenial  friends.  This  trip  of  at  housand 
thrills  in  Glacier  and  Waterton  Lakes  Parks;  ’cruising  the 
Great  Lakes. 

More  thrilling  experiences  and  more  magnificent  scenery 
than  you  could  crowd  into  a  dozen  ordinary  vacations.  A 
personally  escorted  tour  free  from  all  travel  worry.  One 
low  cost  pays  for  everything. 

Mail  the  Coupon  NOW — at  Once! 

I  TOUR  DIRECTOR — Rural  New-Yorker  I 

|  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 

I  Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  folder  telling  all  about  the  1936  Sural  . 

New-Yorker  Tour. 

|  Name  . . . 

H.F.D.  or  Street . . . 

City  .  State  . 


FRUITS-VEGETABLES  WANTED! 


In  truck  and  car-lots.  High  market  prices.  Quick  sales, 
financial  responsibility  assures  full  daily  returns. 

ESTABLISHED  30  YEARS 


5  Locations  and  Sales  Forces  to  Serve  Shippers 

Our  market  quotations  are  not  exaggerated  to  induce 
shipments.  Write  or  wire  for  them. 


SCHLEY  BROTHERS 

“The  Dtp tndable  Houm " 

10  East  Camden  St.  BALTIMORE.  MO, 


Receive  all  grades — paying  premiums  for  fancy— 
a  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  retail  trade. 
Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS  Inc. 

5  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  1 898 


EGG 
MARKETING 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

109  years 
busi- 


m 
ness. 


Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — Two  single  experienced  men  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  40-45  dollars  month,  board, 
room  and  washing;  must  be  reliable.  BOX  440, 
Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  poultry  farm  on  Long 
Island  within  30  minutes  of  New  York,  to 
take  charge  of  growing  end  of  large  business 
.having  capacity  of  75,000  broilers  per  year;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  willing  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility;  must  have  thorough  knowledge  of 
growing  conditions,  diseases,  etc.;  only  those 
writing  fullest  experience  in  detail  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  2287,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  care  two  children, 
light  housework,  no  fancy  cooking;  business 
couple.  MRS.  REITERMAYER,  One  Hundred 
Hazel  Avenue,  Bellmore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOTTLER  CERTIFIED  milk,  $35,  board;  total 
abstainer;  mail  copies  of  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  228§,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains  farmer-gardener,  cook-liousekeeper,  2  in 
family;  no  heavy  laundry;  own  new  cottage 
with  living-room,  bedroom,  kitchen  and  bath¬ 
room,  electric  lights,  oil-burner;  year-round  posi¬ 
tion;  owner  on  property  only  three  months  a 
year;  write  giving  ail  particulars,  minimum 
wages  expected;  use  your  own  furniture  and 
your  own  car.  W.  SHERMAN,  Pottersville, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farm  teamster,  no  children; 

must  be  sober,  trustworthy  and  have  good  ref¬ 
erences;  free  house,  fuel,  milk,  potatoes  and 
eggs  furnished;  wages  $50  to  start.  L.  F. 
GEISSLER  ESTATE,  Fort  Salonga,  L.  I.,  N. 
Y. ;  apply  to  superintendent;  personal  interview 
desired. 


WANTED — Truck-grower  for  black  muck  oa 
shares.  P.  W.  BABCOCK,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


&SiHVF  POIIITRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Ilox  SO,  West  W asliliigton  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &{H.  GRAIJ  TO 

17  Jav  St.  New  York  City 


Men  With  Cars  Wanted 

To  distribute  fast  selling  auto,  home  and  farm  products 
in  demand  by  farmers,  dairymen,  car  and  truck  owners. 
Products  guaranteed — priced  low  for  volume  business. 
Big  accounts  shipped  direct.  Earn  $30.00  a  week  at 
start.  Credit  backing  and  promotion  for  producers. 
Write  Loyd’s  of  America,  842  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CTICLI  Prepaid  4th  zone,  5  lbs.  Boneless  Salt  Cod 
UlOn  Stri,ls_  $|,  c.  E.  F0LLETT,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


WANTED — Reliable  young  man  to  milk  six 
cows  and  help  with  farm!  work;  state  wages 
expected.  F.  CAPOBIANCO.  Oneeo,  Conn. 


WANTED — Woman  looking  for  good  permanent 
home  in  country,  exchange  for  light  house¬ 
work:  3  adults  in  family:  small  salary.  BELLE 
BROOK  FARM,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


WANTED — On  truck  farm,  experienced  married 
couple;  small  house  furnished.  D.  W.  DICK¬ 
ERSON.  Shelter  Island,  Ij.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  ON  SMALL  farm,  couple;  man  for 
general  farm  work;  reliable,  industrious;  must 
manage  horses  and  cows;  woman,  general  helper, 
neat,  economical  cook  in  good  health.  MRS. 
ANDREW  M.  CLARK,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


AA’ANTED — Single  dairy  farmer,  teamster,  trac¬ 
tor;  twenty-five  dollars  and  hoard;  steady  posi¬ 
tion:  good  conditions;  send  references.  J.  S. 
HOLLORAN,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  - —  Middle-aged  farmer,  steady  for 
small  chicken  feed  farm;  state  experience, 
lowest  wages.  TOSTRUDE,  Manorville,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


HELP  AVANTED  for  general  housework  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm;  must  he  experienced.  Apply  MRS. 
C.  SCHAA'ENK,  Bridgehampton,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework  $33  a 
month;  references.  BOX  3,  Basking  Ridge, 


EXPERIENCED  HOUSEAVORKER  wanted  in 
city  home,  plain  cooking,  light  laundry;  salary 
$35  monthly:  write,  stating  age,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences.  AA’ILLIAMSON,  112  Jerome  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Couple,  steady  employment,  modern 
farm;  woman,  plain  cooking,  assist  house¬ 
work;  man,  good  dry-hand  milker,  general 
farm-hand;  pleasant  room,  bath.  $70  month;  in¬ 
close  written  recommendation,  give  age,  weight, 
nationality.  JOHN  Y.  CURB,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 


AArANTED  —  Unencumbered,  Protestant  farm 
woman,  general  housekeeping  suburban  farm 
Eastern  New  Jersey;  conveniences:  permanent, 
good  home,  fair  pay.  ADA’ERTISER  2305,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  FOR  farm  near  Princeton,  N.  J.;  man 
take  care  of  animals,  lawns,  drive  car; 
woman,  cooking  and  housework;  steady  position; 
$30  per  mouth;  references.  H.  AA7.  NELSON, 
R.  D.  3,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  AA’OMAN  wanted  to  wash,  cook,  keep 
4-room  bungalow  clean;  two  in  family;  steady 
all-year;  $10  month.  ADVERTISER  2311,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  to  do  farm  and  garden  work; 

fifty  dollars  per  month,  unfurnished  house, 
usual  privileges;  women  to  do  general  house¬ 
work  nart  of  year,  extra  pay;  no  children.  DR. 
VOISLAAVSKY,  Rt.  132,  Katonali,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Man  must  he  experienced  farm-hand 
and  willing  worker;  woman  to  do  cooking  and 
general  housework;  salary  $50;  state  ages,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references.  D.  M.  SOMERS,  Mid- 
dleburgh,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  to  work  on  farm.  C.  S. 
BOA\TER,  Covington,  Pa. 


AVANTED  FOR  HOUSEAVORK,  girl  or  woman, 
25-35,  for  modern  refined  home  near  New  York 
City;  every  convenience;  family  small;  ironing, 
experience  necessary;  fare  advanced;  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  honest,  industrious  person;  $20- 
$23  start.  AVrite  E.  AV.,  03  Chester  Ave., 
Irvington,  N.  J. 


AVANTED— Protestant  woman,  general  house¬ 
work,  plain  cooking,  modernized  country 
home;  $25  per  month.  BOX  1,  Long  Hill,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work  on  tobacco 
and  potato  farm  in  Connecticut;  must  be  able 
to  drive  team ;  room  furnished  but  must  hoard 
self;  no  liquor;  state  fully  experience,  age,  sal¬ 
ary  expected;  references.  ADA7ERTISER  2270, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  middle-aged  couple  to 
run  a  dairy  farm  in  Southern  Massachusetts 
on  salary  and  share  of  the  profits.  J.  P. 
COOPER,  149  Broadway,  New  Y'ork. 


SHEEP  FARMER  wanted,  familiar  with  breed¬ 
ing,  pasturing  large  herd,  also  raising  neces¬ 
sary  crops;  state  salary  and  experience;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  ADA’ERTISER  2319,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AA7ANTED — Couple,  no  children,  about  40  years 
old  on  small  farm;  two  milking  cows,  bull, 
three  horses,  chickens,  ducks,  pigeons,  near 
rarish,  N.  Y’.;  apartment,  conveniences;  experi¬ 
ence  and  references;  no  drinkers  or  cigarette 
smokers:  forty  dollars  per  month.  H.  L.  MUR¬ 
RAY,  403  State  Tower  Bldg..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  SINGLE,  neat  dairy  farmer. 

permanent  position;  good  quarters,  hoard  and 
$25  monthly.  PLEASANT  PLAINS  FARM,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md. 


AVANTED  —  Immediately,  single  milker,  certi¬ 
fied  dairy;  state  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2271,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Man,  experienced  in  small  milk 
plant;  pasteurizing,  bottling,  refrigeration  and 
making  by-products:  married  or  single;  must 
furnish  excellent  references  as  to  character,  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARM, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — A  girl  or  young  woman  fond  of 
children,  and  help  with  housework;  a  good 
Home  and  moderate  salary;  would  not  object  to 
nne  with  a  child  if  good  references  given;  home 
'n  AVesteliester  County;  please  state  wages  de¬ 
sired  and  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADA’Elt- 
1'ISER  2280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  reliable,  thorough  in  all  branches 
°£  poultry;  must  be  good  teamster;  one  not 
nfraid  of  work;  full  details  first  letter;  $30 
Jnonthly,  hoard,  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
-283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  FARM-HAND.  A.  NESS,  R.  D.  3, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FARM-HAND  AA’ANTED,  all-year  around,  must 
be  good  dry-hand  milker,  experienced  with 
horses  and  tractor;  Mennonite  or  Quaker  pre¬ 
ferred;  $30  and  hoard.  H.  L.  HESS,  AAToodrow 
Farm,  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Single  man  to  work  in  milk  room  on 
dairy  farm;  pasteurizing,  bottling,  cheese, 
etc.;  $40  per  month  to  start.  L.  LINDQUIST, 
AA7illo\v  Grove,  Pa. 


AVANTED — On  poultry  farm  by  American  fami¬ 
ly,  woman.  20  to  40,  help  with  housework  and 
poultry;  good  home  and  permanent  to  right 
party;  only  two  in  family;  reply  to  BOX  494, 
Bloomingdale,  N.  J.,  giving  details  and  salary 
expected. 


EXPERIENCED  DOULTRYMAN,  capable  of 
acting  as  superintendent  of  chicken  farm; 
must  he  thoroughly  experienced  and  reliable; 
state  age,  experience,  salary  desired,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Housekeeper-cook,  for  business  wom¬ 
an’s  home,  care  of  school  child.  ADVERTIS- 
ER  2322,  care  Rural  New-Y7orker. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  tbe  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 

“WANTED — Alan  capable  of  looking  after  herd 
of  25  cows,  general  farm  work;  state  salary, 
experience,  references  first  letter.  HOAVARD 
PAYNE,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single,  middle-aged  man,  general 
farm,  good  milker,  good  home,  permanent  job; 
state  wages.  AUGUSTUS  POLHEMUS,  R.  D.  1, 
Pliillipsburg,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Married  couple  to  operate  farm; 

good  milker  and  teamster;  no  booze;  reliable; 
$40  month,  house  rent,  fire  wood,  potatoes,  milk, 
lights;  say  when  you  can  come  first  letter. 
JOHN  TAYLOR,  Box  J,  AA’ilmington,  Y7ermont. 
Tel.  21-4. 


AA’ANTED — Milk  route  driver  and  salesman  for 
farm  dairy;  active,  intelligent  and  pleasing 
personality;  able  to  canvas  and  increase  route. 
L.  II.  YOUMANS,  New  Scotland,  Albany  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  TRUSTAVORTIIY  woman  with  small 
income  will  get  permanent  home  on  poultry 
ranch  in  New  Jersey  in  return  for  some  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  home;  two  in  family;  high  altitude; 
character  reference  desired.  ADA’ERTISER 
2321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


GERYIAN  DAIRYMAN.  15  years’  experience, 
best  of  references,  desires  position,  production, 
manufacture  or  distribution.  ADA’ERTISER 
2222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILK  PLANT  manager,  at  present  handling  33 
routes  wants  position  or  will  buy;  for  particu¬ 
lars  write  ADA’ERTISER  2219,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A7ETERAN  AA’ILL  exchange  services  for  good 
home  in  St.  Lawrence  County  with  privilege 
keeping  some  poultry;  references.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  2263,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  MARRIED  farmer  wants  chance 
to  work  stock  farm  on  shares.  ADA’ERTISER 
2269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA70RKING  POULTRY  manager,  caretaker,  mar¬ 
ried,  desires  position  where  efficiency  and  re¬ 
liability  are  appreciated;  excellent  references; 
no  liquor,  good  living  quarters.  ADA’ERTISER 
2275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARDIST  understands  all 
branches  of  the  work,  the  packing  of  large 
crops;  25  years  as  manager;  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  ADA’ERTISER  2277,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN,  EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged, 
wants  job:  prefer  small  flock:  pay  according. 
ADA’ERTISER  2278,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  industrious,  reliable,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  farm  or  dairy;  tenant  house 
and  conveniences;  in  New  Jersey.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  22S1,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED— Charge  of  small  estate 
by  married  man,  one  child:  experienced  in 
gardening,  dairying,  poultry-raising;  references. 
ADVERTISER  2282,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY’ MAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
open  for  engagement.  JANSEN,  43-17  217th 
St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED,  MIDDLE-AGED  farm  manager 
and  herdsman  desires  position  September  1  on 
modern  dairy  farm;  would  take  charge  of  test 
cows.  Holsteins  or  Guernseys  preferred.  26 
REDFIELD  AYE.,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  A\7ANTED — Married  man  with  family 
wishes  position  on  estate;  understands  farm¬ 
ing.  feeding,  breeding,  butter-making.  Grade  A 
milker;  best  of  reference.  ST.  JOHN,  56  New 
Canaan  Ave.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


CARPENTER  AND  builder  wants  work  on  farm 
or  estate.  J.  SMITH,  168  Bergen  Blvd.,  AA’est 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN,  small  family,  wants  position 
as  herdsman  or  caretaker;  experienced,  re¬ 
liable.  BOX  33,  Greendell,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIEN’CED.  handy,  all- 
around,  caretaker,  wishes  position  on  place 
where  own  stock  of  159  chickens  could  be  kept; 
references.  R.  A' I  DAL,  Rt.  3,  Montgomery, 


EXPERIENCED  RURAL  teacher  wishes  posi¬ 
tion;  best  of  references.  ADA’ERTISER  2292, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN  DESIRES  job,  watchman,  care¬ 
taker,  other  work,  far  from  town  possible; 
isolation,  seclusion  essential;  work  for  board. 
CLARENCE  MoCONNELL,  New  AVilmington,  Pa. 


Y’OUNG  MAN  desires  work  on  poultry  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced.  JOSEPH  B.  AA’ILE,  Box  781,  New¬ 
town,  Pa. 


SITUATION  AVANTED — Respectable  woman  as 
housekeeper,  good  plain  cook.  P.  O.  BOX  189, 
Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y\ 


SINGLE.  DAIRY  farm  manager,  first-class 
herdsman,  experienced  milk  plant  and  route 
manager  and  salesman  wishes  $69  and  board; 
good  worker,  sober,  college  references.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2295,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


EXPERIENCED  PRACTICAL  farmer  and  gar¬ 
dener  desires  permanent  position  foreman  or 
caretaker,  farm  or  estate:  competent  to  as¬ 
sume  full  charge;  no  liquor.  ADA’ERTISER 
2296,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  PREFERRED,  farm-raised,  ex¬ 
perienced.  handy  with  tools,  high-school  educa¬ 
tion,  American,  single,  twenty-three;  reference; 
write  full  particulars.  DOUGLASS  MILLER, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN,  farmer,  caretak¬ 
er,  handy-man,  married;  state  details.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  RURAL  teacher  desires  posi¬ 
tion  anywhere  in  New  Y'ork  State.  BOX  1S8, 
Gabriels,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  desires  position, 
thoroughly  appreciative  of  country  life  and 
teaching;  best  of  references.  ADVERTISER 
2299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INDUSTRIOUS  MARRIED  man  who  has  been 
doing  cow-testing  work  for  past  six  years  de¬ 
sires  position  on  dairy  farm  as  herdsman  or 
barn  man;  good  references;  desires  to  locate  in 
or  near  Pennsylvania.  CLIFTON  ERAVAY, 
Hereford,  Pa. 


GENTLEMAN.  MIDDLE-AGED,  obliging,  would 
do  chores  for  board  or  would  pay  weekly  on 
small  private  farm.  ADA’ERTISER  2304,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


MAN.  SINGLE.  54.  sober,  wishes  light,  farm 
work  or  caretaker;  small  wages:  steady. 
JANECK,  1449  Second  Avenue,  New  York. 


SITUATION  AVANTED — Handy-man  or  general 
farmer,  single,  go  anywhere:  particulars  in 
first  letter.  EDAVARD  M.  POAVERS,  14  West 
102nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  YIANAGER,  all  branches,  dairying  and 
crops;  middle-aged,  life  experience;  wages  $100. 
ADA’ERTISER  2308,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  farm  job;  will  write  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADA’ERTISER  2314,  c-are  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER — Having  sold  country  estate  am 
anxious  to  place  very  reliable,  temperate  and 
honest  man  who  has  been  caretaker  here  for 
past  nine  years;  41  years  old.  married  with 
three  children.  ADA’ERTISER  2310,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  48,  SINGLE,  strong,  intelligent,  willing, 
expert  driver,  wants  position  on  farm:  no  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  2312,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  American,  wishes 
position  on  commercial  dairy  farm  or  estate; 
experienced:  Cornell  course:  references:  salary 
and  commission.  ADVERTISER  2313,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIFE  EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  dairyman, 
married,  seeks  position.  SCFIOOP,  Staatsburg, 


Y’OUNG  MAN  wants  work,  livestock  farm, 
month  August,  for  experience,  board.  AD¬ 

A’ERTISER  2316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Reliable,  competent,  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced,  farm  management,  orchards,  small 
fruits,  dairy;  cook,  housekeeper;  references.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GERMAN,  HANDY-MAN,  chauffeur,  40,  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  work,  etc.,  good  references, 
wishes  position;  New  York  State  preferred. 
FRANK  REHSME  YER,  865  AVoodward  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  Y’OTTNG  man  desires  position 
in  office  or  store  of  reliable  feed  and  supply 
concern.  ADA’ERTISER  2325,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


PRIA’ATE  PARTY7  wants  farm  anywhere  in  New 
Jersey,  substantial  amount  of  land;  buildings 
not  very  modern;  mail  full  details,  price  and 
location  to  BOX  76,  Hudson  Terminal  Annex, 
New  Y'ork  City. 


FOR  SALE  • —  Fully  equipped  23-acre  poultry 
farm,  hatchery  or  beautiful  country  home  in 
the  hills  of  Northern  New  Jersey;  $12,000.  C.  AA’. 
PRICE,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARYI  near  A’alatie  for  sale;  8-room 
house,  modern  improvements,  barn,  2  hen¬ 
houses,  2  brooder-houses,  large  incubator.  F.  B. 
A’ AN  ALSTYNE,  Kinderbook,  N.  Y. 


FOE  SALE — 200  acres  South  Jersey,  near  sea¬ 
shore;  60  tillable,  40  timber,  100  marsh;  S- 
room  house;  usual  outbuildings;  $3,500:  enough 
cedar  to  pay  half;  terms  cash.  BOX  93,  AVood- 
bine,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  or  trade  for  large  farm,  store  prop¬ 
erty  on  hard  road:  good  location;  price  right. 
HULL  BROS.,  Galilee,  Pa. 


$1,030.  $250  DOAYN  buys  66  acres  of  good  land 
in  Cayuga  County ;  8-room  house,  basement 
barn.  AA'ILLIAM  KOOX,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Farm  suitable  for  poultry,  moderate 
acreage  with  woods  near  large  eastern  city; 
state  lowest  cash  price.  STROMBERG,  R.  D. 
4,  I’ottstown,  Pa. 


AA’ANTED  TO  BUY  several  aeres  good  farm 
land  with  cheap  building,  near  village.  New 
York  or  New  England;  have  $200.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2274,  care  Rural  N’ew-Y’orker. 


25  ACRES.  ADIRONDACKS.  7-room  house,  barn, 
henhouse,  improvements;  $2,500.  $1,500  down. 
ADA  ERTISER  2279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OAVXERS  OF  STOCK  and  tools,  tenants,  rent¬ 
ers,  young  men  starting  for  themselves;  you 
have  the  means,  we  have  the  farms;  you  can 
buy  nearly  as  cheaply  as  rent:  investigate  now 
for  Fall  buying.  AVrite  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT  - —  Farm,  200  acres.  8-room  house 
with  improvements;  large  barn;  in  heart  of 
Pocono  Mountains.  Pa.:  rent  $20  per  month.  H. 
GERICKE.  1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond, 
S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


RENT  SMALL  farm,  modern  improvements, 
either  in  Long  Island  or  New  Jersey;  3  adults, 
no  children.  ADA’ERTISER  2284,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Eastern  Shore  Maryland,  desirable 
farm  and  home;  103  acres  adjoining  county- 
seat;  good  buildings,  electricity,  beautiful  lawn 
and  shade;  running  stream:  excellent  water;  on 
State  highway.  ADA'ERTISER  2285,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


13.)-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  20  head  stock,  team, 
tools,  etc. ;  chickens,  100  apple  trees,  40  tons 
hay,  corn  for  silo;  electricity  available;  business 
and  home  complete;  $7,500.  ARTHUR  PARK, 
Greene,  R.  I. 


60-ACRE  DAIRY,  chicken  farm,  overlooking 
AA7ater  Gap,  Pa.;  9-rooni  house,  barn  for  15 
head;  large  henhouse;  other  buildings,  all  in 
good  condition;  convenient  to  town;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  with  or  without  equipment.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  2288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  S 
room 
LACE 


ALE — 75  acres,  ideal  for  chickens;  six- 
bungalow.  garage  and  henhouse.  AA’AL- 
J.  WASSON,  AA'atkins  Glen,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  104  aeres,  wood  lot,  no  barn 
house  very  poor;  $300  cash;  also  house.  1  acre 
land,  near  city  of  14,000,  nice  location,  all  im¬ 
provements;  these  must  be  sold  to  settle  estate. 
BOX  74,  Meridale,  Del.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ATTRACTIA’E  COUNTRY  home,  improvements, 
electricity,  running  water,  31  acres,  good  soil, 
fine  trout  stream,  private.  ZEPPA,  Canaan, 
Conn. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 121  acres,  truck  and  grain, 
country  home,  tenant  house,  barns,  stables, 
outbuildings,  growing  timber  worth  $1,000 ; 
Laurel.  Del..  Sharptown,  Aid.,  highway:  good 
buy  for  $5,500  cash.  ATICTOR  C.  RECORDS, 
Laurel,  Del. 


LARGE  AA  ATER-FRONT  farm,  modern  conve¬ 
niences:  in  part  or  whole;  terms.  ANTON 
SUHR.  Cambridge,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  3-acre  farm,  bungalow 
buildings,  cow.  chickens,  fruits,  garden,  mar¬ 
ket;  $3,800,  terms.  BOX  354,  Islip,  N  Y 


AA’ANT  TO  RENT  furnished  bungalow  or  cabin 
in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  :  prefer  woods  or  mountains,  for  the 
month  of  September;  give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2290.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisments  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  639. 


From  a  Maine  Farm 

This  season  in  Maine  has  been  a  trial 
of  faith  in  another  way.  Snow  went  of 
with  a  rush  in  March,  something  almost 
unknown.  March  brought  us  April 
weather,  then  April  borrowed  the  usual 
garments  of  March.  May  put  on  the  cast 
off  dress  of  April,  only  the  sun  was  so 
upset  by  the  antics  of  the  months  that  it 
hid  its  face,  glancing  out  but  rarely  to 
see  how  things  were  going.  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  shed  tears  constantly  and  little 
could  be  done  about  it.  Land  was  too 
wet  to  be  worked  or  planted.  In  spite 
of  it  all  a  fair  crop  has  been  planted,  al¬ 
though  some  fields  were  very  late. 

Are  we  to  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes, 
grain  and  hay  this  season?  This  is  a 
question  we  hear  often.  The  hay  crop  is 
already  assured  if  there  be  weather  in 
which  to  gather  it.  Most  of  us  believe 
the  farms  will  produce  a  crop,  perhaps 
not  a  full  one  but  a  crop  at  least,  as  a 
failure  has  never  occurred  in  Aroostook. 

Our  Winter  in  Northern  Maine  was  on 
the  whole  mild.  There  was  a  month  of 
severe  cold  but  it  was  steady  cold  with 
the  thermometer  registering  below  zero  to 
30  below,  even  lower,  nearly  every  morn¬ 
ing.  However  the  snow  came  early  and 
all  plants  and  shrubs  were  protected. 
Snowfalls  were  heavy,  then  came  the 
early  Spring  thaw  in  March  which  took 
off  all  the  snow  except  the  deep  drifts. 
Usually  this  means  serious  injury  to 
plants  and  meadows  as  well  as  all  tender 
shrubs,  but  May  weather  was  cloudy, 
very  little  sunshine  and  few  freezing 
nights. 

All  shrubs  and  tender  vegetation 
seemed  to  have  come  through  the  W inter 
better  than  for  some  years,  but  we  have 
another  lesson  to  learn,  that  plants  or 
humans  cannot  live  long  and  function 
normally  unless  the  sun  shines  on  them 
plentifully.  o.  b.  griffin. 


Coloring  of  Apples 

Some  recent  remarks  on  the  coloring  of 
apples  remind  me  that  a  few  of  the  so- 
called  tricks  of  the  trade  are  not  general¬ 
ly  known  to  amateur  gardeners.  First  of 
all,  there  is  the  mistaken  impression  that 
the  home  gardener  cannot,  in  this  day  of 
insects  and  diseases,  hope  to  grow  tree 
fruits.  That  may  be  true,  too,  if  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  handle  trees  of  standard  sizes, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  apply  to  dwarf 
and  trained  trees.  If  the  home  gardener 
will  restrict  his  operations  to  the  latter, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he 
cannot  grow  all  fruits  that  are  hardy  in 
his  locality. 

When  one  goes  to  market  to  buy  ap¬ 
ples,  even  though  his  knowledge  of  fruits 
tells  him  which  varieties  to  purchase, 
the  ones  that  are  highly  colored  are 
usually  brought  home.  The  home  gardener 
is  fortunate  in  this  respect,  for  he  can 
manipulate  bis  operations  far  more  close¬ 
ly  than  the  commercial  grower  can  hope 
to.  He  can,  in  the  first  place,  feed  his 
dwarf  and  trained  trees  just  as  he  knows 
they  should  be.  Scientists  will  tell  him 
that  his  apples  need  potash  if  they  are  to 
color  well  and  experimenters  will  tell  him 
that  three  ounces'  of  sulphate  of  potash 
to  the  square  yard  is  about  the  right  pro¬ 
portion  for  high  coloring. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  much  nitrogen 
makes  for  growth  of  tree  and  foliage  at 
the  expense  of  fruit.  If  the  home  garden¬ 
er  has  been  using  the  general  run  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  on  bis  dwarf  trees,  it  is 
more  than  likely  they  have  been  getting 
too  much  nitrogen.  In  that  case  “grass¬ 
ing  down”  the  plantation  will  usually 
check  too  rapid  growth  and  cause  better 
coloring  of  the  fruit.  A  commercial  De¬ 
licious  orchard  of  my  acquaintance  is  an 
example.  When  this  plantation  was  op¬ 
erated  with  Winter  cover  crops  that  were 
plowed  or  disked  down  in  Spring  and 
clean  cultivation  was  practiced  during  the 
balance  of  the  year,  poorly  colored  apples 
were  always  the  result.  Since  the  orchard 
has  been  “grassed  down”  no  better  col¬ 
ored  Delicious  are  produced  anywhere. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  home  gardener 
has  done  everything  he  knows  about  to 
get  high  color  on  his  apple's  and,  the  time 
to  exhibit  them  is  approaching  and  still 
the  fruits  lack  color.  There  is  still  a 
simple  European  trick  that  is  apt  to  put 
him  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  I  have 
tried  it  with  very  satisfactory  results  and 
pass  it  on  for  whatever  it  is  worth.  Line 
a  shallow  box  or  basket  with  moss  (any 
kind  of  green  moss  from  woods  or  swamp 
that  will  absorb  moisture)  and  lay  the 
apples  on  this  damp  moss.  Place  the  box 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sunshine,  full 
sun  if  the  weather  is  not  hot  enough  to 
shrivel  the  fruits,  or  diluted  sunshine  if  it 
is  very  hot.  Three  or  four  times  a  day 
sprinkle  the  apples  and  the  moss,  not 
alone  to  keep  the  fruits  plump  but  to  se¬ 
cure  a  high  moisture  content  in  the  air 
surrounding  them.  C.  W.  wood. 


IT'S  THE  SAME  WITH  MOTOR  CAR  MANUFACTURING. 
YOU'VE  GOT  TO  KEEP  REFINING  AND  IMPROVING  .  .  . 
YOU'VE  GOT  TO  BUILD  A  COMPLETE  CAR  IF  YOU  WANT  TO 
ASSURE  OWNERS  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION. 


A  CERTAIN  FARM  OWNER,  WHEN  ASKED  THE  SECRET 
OF  GOOD  FARMING,  REPLIED,  “YOU'VE  GOT  TO  DO 
A  COMPLETE  JOB  OF  CULTIVATING.  CULTIVATE  . .  . 
CULTIVATE  .  .  .  THEN  CULTIVATE  SOME  MORE.” 


You  get  the  world’s  most  economical  complete  car  when 

you  buy  a  Chevrolet 


All  over  America,  people  are  telling  each  other  that 
for  economical  Chevrolet  for  1936  is  the  outstanding  motor  car 

TRANSPORTATION  yalue  of  the  year. 

First,  because  it’s  a  complete  car,  with  all  the  modern  features  that 
we  are  about  to  describe  to  you;  and,  second,  because  it  s  the  most 
economical  car  that  anyone  can  buy. 

Complete — yes  ...  in  fact,  this  beautiful  Chevrolet  fully  merits 
its  title  of  the  only  complete  low-priced  car  for  the  following  very 
good  reasons: 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car  that  brings  you  and  your  family  the 
complete  safety  of  New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes — always 
equalized,  always  dependable— and  giving  the  highest  degree  of 
safe,  smooth,  positive  stopping-power. 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car  with  a  Solid  Steel  one-piece  Turret 
Top,  which  gives  complete  overhead  protection — keeps  passengers 
cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter— and  is  the  recognized 
style-mark  of  a  modern  car. 

It’s  the  only  low-priced  car  with  the  famous  Knee-Action  Gliding 
Ride*,  Genuine  Fisher  No  Draft  Ventilation,  and  Shockproof 
Steering*,  all  of  which  are  essential  to  complete  motoring  comfort 
for  driver  and  passengers. 


And  it’s  also  the  only  low-priced  car  with  a  High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head  Engine — the  same  type  of  engine  that  is  used  in  the 
world’s  foremost  airplanes,  power  boats  and  racing  cars — the 
engine  that  holds  all  known  records  for  power,  endurance  and 
dependability. 

In  addition  to  being  the  only  complete  low-priced  car ,  this  new 
Chevrolet  is  also  much  more  economical  to  own  and  operate. 

Because  it  sells  in  the  lowest  price  range  .  .  .  because  it  uses  less 
gas  and  oil .  .  .  and  because  it  costs  less  to  maintain  over  a  period 
of  months  or  years. 

See  the  many  handsome  Chevrolet  models  at  your  nearest  Chev¬ 
rolet  dealer’s _ have  a  thorough  demonstration  .  .  .  and  then,  be 

wise — economize — buy  a  Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

AND  UP.  List  price  of  New  Standard  Coupe  at  Flint, 
Michigan.  JVith  bumpers,  spare  tire  and  lire  lock ,  the  list 
price  is  $20  additional.  *Knee- Action  on  Master  Models 
only,  $20  additional.  Prices  quoted  in  this  advertisement 
are  list  at  Flint,  Michigan,  and  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  A  General  Motors  Value. 

General  Motors  Installment  Plan— monthly  payments 
to  suit  your  purse 


New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes  .  .  .  Solid  Steel  one-piece  Turret  Top  .  .  .  Improved  Gliding  Knee-Action  Ride* 
.  .  .  Genuine  Fisher  No  Draft  Ventilation  .  .  .  High-Compression  Valve-in-Head  Engine  .  .  .  Shockproof  Steering* 


CHEVROLET 


ALLIGATOR 

tkam  *aa*x  ul  *at.  orne* 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 


The  farmer’s  favorite  for 
many  years.  Easy  to  put 
on  and  stays  put— usu¬ 
ally  lasts  belt’s  full  life. 
Holds  even  the  largest  8  to 
12-inch  belts.  Recommended 
by  Agricultural  Schools, 
makers  of  belting  and  farm 
implements. Sold  by 
I  hardware  and  im- 
S^^B  pie  merit  In 

sist  on  the  genuine 
J^BB  in  “Handy  Pack- 
ages”  or  large 
Standard  Boxes . 


HOW  TO  BEAT 
THE  DROUGHT? 

Turn  every  scrap  of  corn 
fodder  into  silage  this  year  ! 
You  can  preserve  other  crops 
too!  Buy  an  extra  silo  with 
the  savings. 


TILE  *. 
STEEL  SILOS 
HELINERS 


Get  our  “Giant”  fold¬ 
er  with  silo  pictures 
nearly  2  ft.  high  — all 
details  illustrated  — 
including  newest  dor¬ 
mer  in  silos.  Write 
today  — 


Box  R 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y 


CONCRETE  STAVE 


Grroge  Silo  C° 


Bi  1770011  Ensilage  Cutter 

DLliinnU  uHau  Chopper  ' 

CRTRLOG  FREE 


Tells  all  about  “12  Big 
Reasons  Why  Blizzard 
Excels”  —  including  new 
all-steel  crimped  paddle 
roll  plus  wide-flare 
streamlined  steel  table- 
perfect  for  either  hay 
or  corn — SAFE,  too— and 
no  EXTRA  price!  Ale- 
mite  system— mol. v  alloy 
wheel— adjust  knives  at 
full  speed,  etc.  By  all  means, 
get  this  catalog  NOW. 

_  ,  Send  Today !  f. 

BUZZARD  MFG.  CO.,  Box  R,  Canton,  Ohio 
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Notes  From  The  Dale  View  Trial  Grounds 


INTER  INJURY  TO  THE  TENDER 
FRUITS.  —  The  long  period  of  in¬ 
tense  cold  weather  during  the  past 
Winter,  destroyed  nearly  all  fruit 
buds  of  peach,  cherry  and  plum 
trees  in  the  southern  half  of  Ohio. 
Not  a  blossom  of  these  fruits  appeared  this  season 
at  our  privately  owned  Dale  View  Trial  Grounds 
(central  part  of  the  State).  In  fact  a  great  many 
of  the  peach  trees  in  this  section  were  destroyed 
outright  from  topmost  twigs  to  the  roots,  or  so  se¬ 
riously  injured  that  they  cannot  possibly  recover. 
Cherry  trees  of  the  sweet  class  suffered  similarly, 
especially  the  older  trees,  and  will  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  young  trees  of  promis¬ 
ing  kinds.  Duke  varieties  of  cherry, 
while  not  affected  so  seriously  as  the 
sweet  type,  were  so  badly  injured  that 
they  have  been  very  slow  in  re-cloth¬ 
ing  themselves  with  normal  foliage  this 
season.  Generous  fertilization  with 
one  of  the  several  commercial  forms  of 
nitrogenous  plant  food  assisted  them 
greatly,  the  application  being  given 
early  in  the  Spring.  The  trees  now  ap¬ 
pear  quite  promising  for  continued 
fruiting.  From  the  central  part  of  the 
State  northward  effects  of  the  danger¬ 
ously  low,  Winter  temperatures  become 
less  noticeable.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Erie  there  actually  will  be  some 
peaches,  and  cherry  trees  of  the  sour 
species  are  fairly  well  laden  with  fruit. 

Plums  will  be  very  scarce  in  Ohio; 
production  in  a  very  limited  quantity 
being  restricted  not  only  to  the  more 
northern  counties,  but  to  the  hardier 
varieties. 

APPLE  TREES  NOT  SERIOUSLY 
INJURED.  —  While  not  blooming  as 
uniformly  as  in  normal  seasons,  due  to  the  very 
heavy  crop  and  consequent  partial  setting  of  fruit 
buds  in  1935,  apple  trees  came  through  the  past  try¬ 
ing  Winter  with  relatively  little  injury  and,  on  the 
average,  have  a  fair  setting  of  fruit.  There  is  an 
occasional  dead  tree,  and  a  few  on  the  decline  after 
having  formed  some  foliage,  bloomed  and  set  fruit 
earlier  this  season.  Effects  of  the  cold,  however,  are 
more  generally  apparent  in  the  form  of  dead  or 
dying  individual  branches  here  and  there,  and  in  a 
few  instances  in  larger  portions  or  divisions  of  less 
fortunate  trees.  Judging  from  experience  of  many 
years  past  we  anticipate  that  these  characteristic 
evidences  of  tree  and  branch  injury  by  sub-zero 
temperatures  of  the  past  Winter,  may  continue  to 
appear  during  the  hot,  dry  months  of  the  present 
season,  and  possibly  in  those  of  1937  and  193S.  Cut¬ 
ting  out  of  dead  parts,  generous  fertilization  in  early 
Springtime,  and  good  cultivation  or 
mulching,  compose  requirements  for 
partial  or  complete  restoration  of  such 
trees  to  forixxer  vigor  and  fruitfulness. 

APPLE  THINNING  IN  PROGRESS. 

—Despite  notable  unevenness  in  setting 
of  apples  this  season,  a  small  crew  of 
workmen  continuously  has  been  busy 
since  the  first  day  of  June,  thinning 
overloaded  trees  and  parts  of  trees, 
here  at  our  Dale  View  Trial  Grounds. 

At  this  writing,  June  16,  the  sound  of 
steady  clicking  of  thinning  -  shears 
comes  down  from  the  steep  hillside  and 
through  the  open  office  window.  Each 
of  the  rapidly  recurring  “snips”  means 
the  severance  and  falling  of  a  usually 
sound  and  smooth  but  superfluous  lit¬ 
tle  Stayman  apple.  In  no  case  are  two 
apples  permitted  to  remain  touching 
each  other ;  and  a  distance  of  six 
inches  between  the  larger,  more  perfect 
fruits  left  for  uncrowded  development, 
is  the  general  aim  in  thinning.  Grimes, 

Delicious,  Ensee  and  others  already 
have  been  thinned,  and  we  trust  the 
work  will  he  completed  this  week.  The  earlier  such 
work  is  begun  the  more  helpful  it  proves ;  for  early 
thinning  gives  the  remaining  young  apples  a  longer 
period  in  which  to  develop  than  does  this  process 
delayed  until  the  fruit  is  half  grown. 

APPLE  SCAB  NO  TROUBLE  THIS  SEASON.  — 
Apple  scab,  thanks  to  rather  dry  weather  this  sea¬ 
son,  has  been  very  easy  to  prevent.  Even  the  milder 
of  several  unusually  weak,  or  dilute,  fungicidal 
sprays  used  here  at  our  trial  grounds  this  season, 


By  F.  H.  Ballou 

has  been  sxiflieient  to  keep  the  fruit  nearly  100  per 
cent  free  of  this  often  highly  destructive  disease. 
Even  on  our  “check”  or  unsprayed  trees  left  for 
comparison  with  those  thoroughly  sprayed,  no  scab 
appeared  noticeably  (to  the  casual  abserver),  either 
on  foliage  or  fruit,  until  the  first  week  in  June.  A 
lain  during  the  night  of  June  6,  followed  by  a  short 
period  of  somewhat  humid  and  even  foggy  weather, 
afforded  just  the  right  conditions  for  scab  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  unsprayed  trees.  At  this  writing,  10 
days  later,  secondary  scab  is  thickly  peppering  the 
untreated  trees.  Both  foliage  and  fruit  undoubtedly 


Stationary  Spraying  Plant  at  the  Dale  View  Trial  Grounds.  The  1,000 -gallon  spray 
tank  is  divided  by  a  central,  cross-partition  into  two  500 -gallon  compartments. 

will  be  very  greatly  injured  if  not  wholly  destroyed 
before  the  growing  season  closes,  should  we  have  an 
occasional  rain.  However,  those  growers  whose  well- 
sprayed  orchards  are  free  of  scab  at  this  time, 
safely  may  consider  that  they  have  won  the  battle 
with  scab  for  the  current  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  apple  blotch  or  Brooks  spot,  or 
both,  to  contend  with,  will  have  to  continue  spray¬ 
ing,  using  a  2-6-100  Bordeaux  mixture,  with  thor¬ 
ough  application.  Or,  where  the  still  more  serious 
disease,  bitter  rot,  is  a  menace  to  the  apple  crop,  a 
4-4-100  or  4-6-100  Bordeaux  probably  will  have  to 
he  used.  However,  under  Ohio  conditions,  the 
writer  considers  the  latter  formula  but  little  less 
destructive,  under  certain  weather  conditions,  than 
the  disease  for  which  it  is  considered  a  remedy. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS  IN  SPRAYING.  — 

The  more  important  factors  in  successful  preven- 


beautiful,  bumper  crops  in  our  State,  under  the  same 
conditions  imposed  by  nature,  where  sprays  were 
carefully  and  generally  applied  at  proper  intervals — 
even  very  dilute  and  harmless  sprays.  Still  others, 
in  their  zeal  to  “burn  out”  one  of  the  most  virulent 
infections  of  apple  scab  that  they  ever  before  had 
experienced,  actually  burned  up  their  foliage  and 
russeted  their  apples  beyond  recognition  of  some  of 
the  varieties,  by  use  of  dangerously  concentrated 
sprays  either  recommended  by  others  or  personally 
conceived  on  their  own  responsibility. 

SPRAYING  AT  DALE  YIEAV  TRIAL  GROUNDS. 
— Our  20  acres  of  apples  here  at  Dale  Yiew,  in  which 
the  trees  range  in  age  from  a  few  years  to  over  40 
years,  are  covered  usually  in  1  y2  days 
of  eight  hours.  Very  rarely,  if  some 
unforseen  delay  occurs  two  days  are 
occupied  in  applying  the  spray  and 
cleaning  up  the  spray  plant.  The  very 
steep  ground  is  practically  inaccessible 
for  portable  spraying  equipment.  AYe 
use  a  centralized  or  stationary  spray 
plant,  the  orchard  area  being  piped  for 
delivery  of  the  spray  under  500  to  600 
pounds  pressure,  to  its  more  remote 
and  difficultly  accessible,  as  well  as  to 
its  adjacent  and  easily  reached  por¬ 
tions.  Three  100-foot  lines  of  %-incli, 
high  pressure  spray  hose  are  used  by 
our  trio  of  spraymen  in  the  orchard, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  use  of  two  500- 
gallon  spray  tanks  alternately  filled 
and  mixed  at  the  power  plant,  spray 
constantly  from  morning  until  noon, 
and  after  lunch  hour  until  quitting 
time.  They  do  not  know  when  the 
change  is  made  from  an  emptied  to  a 
newly  refilled  spray  tank.  The  spray- 
men,  obviously,  work  entirely  from  the 
ground,  using  short,  adjustable  spray 
guns  that  are  conveniently  handled  beneath  the 
branches  of  trees  as  well  as  in  the  open.  Invariably 
each  orchard  block,  in  spraying,  is  begun  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  hilltop,  which  permits  a  downhill  drag  in 
handling  the  long  lines  of  hose.  The  writer  takes 
care  of  the  stationary  pumping  and  mixing  plant 
which  involves  familiarity  with  a  15  horse  power 
gasoline  motor,  high-pressure  pump  and  a  rather  im¬ 
posing  array  of  valves  and  other  gadgets  necessary 
to  smooth  and  continuous  operation.  However,  with 
the  two  500-gallon  spray  tanks  in  service,  there  is 
some  spare  time  to  work  in  the  big  rock  garden  that 
occupies  a  long,  deep  ravine  less  than  100  feet  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  spray  plant.  If  ever  there  was  a  de¬ 
lightful  side  line  or  “hobby”  intimately  mixed  with 
a  serious  and  important  project  in  experimental  and 
practical  orcharding,  this  is  a  case  in  illustration. 
Both  are  interesting  and  enjoyable;  both  are  out¬ 
standing  features  of  our  trial  grounds; 
both  are  consistently  giving  good  ac¬ 
counts  of  themselves  in  the  way  of  in¬ 
formation  that  is  worth  while  in  the 
estimation  of  the  many  visitors  who 
honor  us  by  their  frequent  calls.  It 
may  be  that  we  will  have  something  to 
say  about  ornamental  plants  and  rock 
gardening  in  our  next  installment  of 
notes  from  this  little  jxlace  tucked 
away  among  the  hills  of  Central  Ohio. 


Thinning  Stayman  apples  at  the  Dale  View  Trial  Grounds.  Small  curved-blade 
thinning  scissors,  made  especially  for  the  purpose,  are  used. 

tion  of  apple  scab,  and  other  fungus  diseases  as  well, 
are  rapid  and  thorough  coverage  combined  with 
proper  timing  of  the  various  spray  applications. 

There  are  no  substitutes  for  these  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  precautions.  Scores  of  promising  settings  of 
apples,  together  with  all  foliage,  were  destroyed  by 
scab  in  Ohio  in  1935 — one  of  the  greatest  scab  sea¬ 
sons  of  which  there  is  record — as  the  direct  result 
of  improperly  timed,  inadeqxxate  spraying.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  wonderfully  clean, 


Maine  Farm  Notes 

With  the  thermometer  standing  at 
22  the  very  first  of  July,  many  of  the 
plants  in  the  garden  were  damaged, 
some  will  survive,  while  in  places  it 
was  necessary  to  replant.  A  heavy 
frost  the  latter  part  of  May  killed 
many  of  the  early  fruit  blossoms, 
causing  a  scarcity  of  apples  and  plums 
in  this  section  (Penobscot  County), 
strawberries  and  raspberries  are  very 
light,  but  blueberries  and  blackberries 
bid  fair  to  be  better.  Potatoes  are 
looking  well  on  the  whole.  The  pea  crop  has  been 
very  light  in  a  great  many  places.  Beans  look  well 
for  the  time  of  year,  some  who. were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  plant  just  before  the  heavy  showers  in  June 
had  to  replant  as  some  places  they  were  totally  de¬ 
stroyed.  Corn  is  rather  slow  but  with  plenty  of  warm 
weather  will  come  later.  Grain  is  coming  ahead  fast, 
short  straw,  but  is  heading  well  in  most  places.  Hay 
is  looking  well  in  good  fields.  Pastures  are  holding 
well  but  need  rain.  a  l.  p 


Helping  Nature  in  Forest  Work 

At  Swann  Forest,  in  Southwestern  Massachusetts, 
where  forest  problems  are  studied  as  a  State  con¬ 
servation  enterprise,  a  new  method  of  tree  planting 
has  been  evolved  which  should  be  enormously  help¬ 
ful  to  land  owners.  This  method  is  based  upon  15 
years  of  practical  experience  in  finding  out  how 
nature  works  if  left  alone,  and  then  assisting  the 
natural  processes. 

They  call  the  new  method  “skeleton”  planting  be¬ 
cause  oxdy  as  many  trees  are  planted  as  are  intended 
to  form  the  mature  stand.  Hitherto,  a  planting  of 
1,200  trees  to  the  acre  was  considered  preparation 
tor  an  ultimate  stand  of  300  trees.  Thus,  at  the  very 
outset  the  new  method  eliminates  75  per  cent  of  the 
tree  and  planting  costs.  Of  even  greater  importance 
than  this  primary  economy,  achieved  through  the 
very  simple  act  of  changing  from  a  G  x  G-foot  to  a 
12  x  12-foot  planting,  are  these  advantages:  Soil  re¬ 
covery  can  continue  undisturbed ;  minimum  root 
competition,  permitting  maximum  growth ;  elimina¬ 
tion  of  thinning;  reduction  of  pests  and  diseases. 

The  objectives  of  the  old,  close  planting,  which 
were  to  have  an  excess  of  trees  to  allow  for  losses, 
crowding  to  make  straight,  clean  growth,  and  shade 
to  obstruct  undesirable  growth!  These  are  retained 
by  the  new  method.  Trees  that  die  can  be  replaced, 
with  faster  growing  stock  if  desired;  the  crowding 
is  given  by  growth  of  brush  and  what  has  been 
thought  of  as  undesirable  growth  is  really  beneficial 
as  it  builds  up  the  soil.  Use  of  brush  between  trees 
not  only  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  building  up  the 
soil  because  of  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  leaves  and  the 
final  dying  back,  but 
also  provides  moisture, 
so  that  branches  which 
die  back  from  the 
crowding  actually  decay 
and  drop  off  to  save  the 
labor  of  pruning  when 
good  knot-free  timber  is 
wanted. 

The  basic  idea  behind 
the  experiments  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  everyone  who 
has  watched  nature  at 
work.  Earle  Stafford, 
forest  supervisor,  says : 

“We  regard  a  forest  not 
merely  as  a  stand  of 
timber  trees,  but  as  a 
natural  association  of 
wild  life,  plants,  birds, 
animals  and  insects,  liv¬ 
ing  in  mutural  depend¬ 
ence  and  something  like 
balance.”  To  discover 
what  this  balance  wras 
has  taken  years  of  ob¬ 
servation,  and  among 
the  discoveries  was  the 
fact  that  natural  pro¬ 
cesses  had  been  grossly  violated,  to  the  detriment  of 
timber  and  soil.  If  nature  is  left  alone,  soil  improve¬ 
ment  takes  place  and  the  process  can  be  watched. 
Before  timber  grows  naturally  on  impoverished  soil 
there  must  be  vegetative  changes  to  restore  produc¬ 
tivity.  There  are  usually  five  stages  in  the  change. 
First  comes  grass,  then  herbaceous  growth,  and  then 
low-brush,  high-brush  and  finally  a  sapling  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  final  forest.  It  was  observed  that  these 
plant  successions  helped  to  subdue  soil  acidity,  pro¬ 
tected  the  soil  with  moisture  and  shade  while  allow- 
ing  sun  and  air  to  reach  it  and  finally  in  dying  gave 
back  organic  material. 

These  stages  overlap  considerably  and  some  may 
even  be  skipped,  but  it  is  possible  to  gauge  pretty 
closely  the  recovery  stage  of  any  piece  of  ground 
and  therefore  to  pick  the  proper  time  for  planting. 
It  has  been  found  that  planting  time  cannot  be  hur¬ 
ried,  that  the  plant  successions  have  to  be  gone 
through  and  that  any  attempt  to  speed  up  nature  is 
wasted  effort.  An  early  closing  over  of  the  stand 
simply  arrests  soil  recovery  and  results  in  an  in¬ 
terior  or  worthless  stand  of  trees. 

The  conclusions  based  upon  experiments  may  be 
summed  up  as  followrs : 

Wait  until  soil  has  recovered  before  planting.  The 
appearance  of  volunteer  vegetation  will  announce 
the  proper  time.  If  planting  is  done  too  soon,  effort 
is  wasted.  The  trees  will  lack  vitality  and  be  prone 
to  disease  and  insect  attack.  Soil  will  be  unduly 
depleted  and  the  stand  harmed. 

Plant  12  x  12  feet  and  allow  and  encourage  brush 
to  growr  up  around  the  trees,  pruning  only  in  so  far 
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as  necessary  to  prevent  a  closing  over  of  the  stand 
which  would  shut  out  sun  and  air.  All  hardwood 
cut  in  the  process  of  releasing  should  be  scattered 
to  decay  within  the  plantation.  After  all,  planting 
is  advisable  only  as  it  seems  necessary  to  supple¬ 
ment  natural  reproduction. 

No  pure  coniferous  stand  should  cover,  unbroken, 
more  than  about  one-quarter  acre.  Likewise,  no 
single  species  of  hardwood  in  a  pure  stand  should 
occupy  an  area  greater  than  the  quarter  acre  al¬ 
lotted  to  conifers.  The  soil  under  a  stand  of  coni¬ 
fers  should  be  everywhere  within  the  influence  of 
neighboring  hardwoods.  Having  both  hardwoods  and 
conifers  influencing  each  other  makes  for  soil  health 
and  is  in  reality  crop  rotation  under  a  continuous 
crowrn  cover. 

At  Swann  Forest  you  can  see  trees  planted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “close”  and  “skeleton”  methods  of  suf¬ 
ficient  age  to  begin  to  provide  a  visual  proof  of  these 
many  facts.  Trees  in  the  skeleton  stand  are  just  as 
straight  as  those  in  the  close  stand,  the  color  is  far 
better  and  the  growth  more  substantial.  The  skele¬ 
ton  stand  looks  less  well  cared  for  because  of  the 
dense  surrounding  growth  of  hazel,  dogwood,  vibur¬ 
num,  dwarf  maples  and  loose  ground  cover,  but  the 
growth  shows  the  benefits.  Crowding  is  beginning 
to  kill  back  the  lower  branches  and  the  ever  moist 
surroundings  cause  them  to  decay  and  fall  off. 
Everything  proclaims  a  healthy  condition.  The  close 
planted  stand,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  quite  differ¬ 
ently.  While  trees  are  as  high,  their  girth  is  not  so 
great.  The  lower  branches  have  died  back  but  thev 
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Glimpses  of  Old  Acw  England— Picturesque  View  of  East  Corinth,  Vt.,  a  Mountain  Village 

cling  to  the  trunk  and  must  be  pruned.  The  air  under 
the  stand  is  dry  and  the  soil  is  in  an  inactive  and 
acid  condition  not  conducive  to  healthiest  growth. 

Obviously,  skeleton  planting  is  a  more  economical 
method  because  in  addition  to  reducing  planting 
costs  by  one-fourth,  care  and  management  expense 
is  reduced.  Thus  it  has  an  immediate  appeal  quite 
apart  from  the  capacity  to  produce  good  timber  with 
accompanying  soil  upbuilding.  p.  h.  smith. 


When  do  Muskmelons  Mature? 

Too  many  muskmelons  are  put  on  the  market  that 
unfortunately  show  either  the  lack  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  regarding  the  proper  degree  of  ripeness  or  the 
apparent  greediness  of  the  grower  to  rush  his  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  market  in  order  to  obtain  higher  prices. 
Growers  in  New  York  State  who  usually  supply 
more  or  less  the  same  customers  from  year  to  year 
should  realize  the  importance  of  a  satisfied  clientele 
and  strive  to  merchandise  only  well-ripened  fruit. 

It  is  related  that  the  Persian  melon  fancier  be¬ 
lieves  that  each  melon  has  a  psychological  period  of 
not  more  than  5  or  10  minutes  when  it  attains  its 
highest  degree  of  quality,  and  unless  the  fruit  is  har¬ 
vested  during  that  period  and  consumed  shortly,  the 
supreme  delee  tableness  will  not  have  been  experi¬ 
enced.  Moverover,  no  true  lover  of  Persian  melons 
would  object  were  his  gardener  to  arouse  him  in 
the  middle  of  his  nocturnal  rest  and  present  him 
with  a  luscious  melon.  Although  no  such  procedure 
could  be  imagined  in  this  Country,  to  know  when  to 


harvest  melons  is  difficult  and  requires  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  more  than  ordinary  judgment. 

There  are  many  indices  of  maturity  that  can  be 
used,  none  of  which  is  absolutely  reliable  under  all 
conditions.  Differences  in  varieties,  time  of  season, 
weather  conditions  and  length  of  time  the  fruits  are 
to  be  held  all  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  netting,  color  of  the  rind  or  skin, 
condition  of  the  blossom  end.  degree  of  stem  slip  and 
the  condition  of  the  vine  each  helps  in  determining 
the  ripeness  of  the  melon.  (1)  When  immature,  the 
netting  is  more  or  less  flattened  and  in  some  varie¬ 
ties  creased,  but  as  the  melons  ripen  the  netting 
rounds  out  and  the  crack  disappears.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  crown  set — the  first  melons  to 
form,  although  such  an  index  is  not  always  reliable 
on  the  subsequent  sets.  (2)  The  skin  color  when  im¬ 
mature  is  usually  green  and  as  the  fruit  approaches 
maturity  changes  to  a  yellowish  tint  in  most  melons. 
The  western  shipping  melons  such  as  Hale’s  Best. 
Pollock,  Rocky  Ford.  Perfecto,  etc.,  remain  green 
much  longer,  and  if  this  index  was  used  alone,  the 
fruits  would  become  over-ripe  before  they  would  be 
harvested.  4  he  question  of  skin  color  is  very  much 
a  variety  one,  necessitating  some  experience  before 
it  can  be  used  as  a  single  index.  (3)  As  the  melon 
approaches  maturity  slight  radial  cracks  known  as 
sugar  cracks  appear  around  the  blossom  end.  Cou¬ 
pled  with  this  manifestation  occurs  a  softening  of 
the  tissues.  (4)  The  physical  condition  of  the  vine 
'v  ill  influence  the  rapidity  of  fruit  development,  and 
unless  taken  into  consideration  will  tend  to  mislead 

the  picker.  When  the 
first  melons  are  ready 
the  vines  are  strong  and 
vigorous.  At  this  period 
a  fruit  can  remain  on 
the  plant  longer  than 
fruits  of  similar  exte¬ 
rior  maturity  indices  of 
a  later  set  or  on  vines 
which  are  beginning  to 
turn  yellow  or  lose  their 
foliage.  Unde  r  these 
conditions  the  rate  of 
maturation  is  much 
greater.  (5)  The  most 
useful  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  maturity  is  the 
degree  of  stem  slip.  The 
“full  slip,”  indicates 
that  the  melon  is  prac¬ 
tically  ripe.  In  this 
stage  the  stem  can  be 
loosened  by  a  slight 
pressure  of  the  thumb, 
leaving  a  smooth  scar 
on  the  melon.  The  “half 
slip”  indicates  that  full 
maturity  has  not  been 
reached  in  which  in¬ 
stance  the  stem  can  be 
removed  by  pressure 
but  leaving  the  scar 
rough  or  with  a  piece  of 
the  stem  adhering  to  it.  It  has  been  shown  that 
a  full  slip  crown-set  melon  will  handle  and  carry 
better  than  one  of  the  latter  set — consequently  the 
later  sets  are  usually  harvested  at  the  half  slip. 
(6)  Most  of  our  small  early  and  large  midseason 
eastern  melons  are  in  prime  condition  when  the  stem 
slips  easily.  A  notable  exception  to  this  rule  is 
Golden  Combination  or  Aristocrat,  which  should  be 
harvested  at  the  firm  slip  stage.  The  heavily  netted 
group  like  Hale’s  Best,  Hearts  of  Gold.  Rocky  Ford, 
etc.,  should  be  picked  at  the  firm  but  full  slip  stage 
regardless  of  skin  color — delay  will  often  result  in 
mushy  interiors— particularly  in  very  hot  weather. 

Since  some  change  in  the  rapidity  of  ripening  oc¬ 
curs  between  the  crown  set  and  the  last  set,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  periodically  cut  a  few  melons  and 
correlate  the  degree  of  ripeness  with  exterior  char¬ 
acteristics.  Western  shippers  have  adapted  a  specific 
gravity  test  to  determine  the  amount  of  soluble 
solids  (mostly  sugars)  in  the  melon.  Although  not 
infallible,  this  will  help  to  bring  about  a  more  ac 
curate  check  on  the  degree  of  maturity.  This, 
method  has  not  been  used  in  the  East  to  any  extent, 
although  some  of  the  early  melons  out  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Maryland  certainly  show  the  need  for  the 
adaptation  of  a  more  reliable  method  than  is  used. 
Melons  gain  in  flavor  and  softness  but  not  in  sweet¬ 
ness  after  being  picked,  and  for  this  reason  fruits 
picked  before  maturity  never  become  sweet. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  method  has  not  been 
devised  enabling  us  to  tell  with  unfailing  success  a 
good  quality  melou  merely  by  observing  its  exterior 
characters.  w.  ENZIE. 
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"  I've  seen 
Rutland 
Roof  Coating 

waterproof 


handkerchief 


—  that's  why 


I  buy  it' 


Says  Emerson  Chapman,  Ridgeway,  Wise. 


“I  wish  every  farmer  could  see  this  test,” 
says  Mr.  Chapman,  ‘‘it  would  show  him 
how  to  save  money  on  roofing  bills.  Here’s 
what  happened.  A  man’s  handkerchief 
had  been  tacked  to  a  frame  and  painted 
with  Rutland  No-Tar-In  Roof  Coating. 
Then  water  was  poured  into  it.  Not  a  drop 
leaked  through.  A  roof  coating  that  can 
do  that  sure  will  make  a  roof  waterproof.” 

Rutland  Waterproofs  Better  Because 
25%  more  material  stays  on  the  roof 

Making  a  roof  lastingly  waterproof  isn’t 
just  a  matter  of  how  much  material  you 
put  on.  Rather,  it’s  how  much  stays  on. 
Actual  tests  show  that  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  many  roof  coatings  evaporates 
within  a  few  hours.  One-third,  of  your  money 
is  thrown  to  the  wind! 

Of  course  all  roof  coatings  contain  some 
oil  that  later  evaporates.  Otherwise  they 
would  be  so  hard  and  stiff  you  couldn’t 


For  Badly  Worn  Holes— Around  Flashings,  etc. 
Use  Rutland  No.  4  Plastic  Cement 


Buy  the  5-gal.  can.  Economical.  Convenient.  Apply  right 
from  can  to  roof.  Price  60  cents  per  gallon. 

Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company,  RN-4,  Rutland,  Vermont 
Please  send  full  information  on  how  I  can  obtain  Rutland  Roof  Coating. 


Name _ _ _ _ _ ..R.  F.  D. . 

Town _ _ _ _  --  __  -- _ State 


Approximate  number  of  square  feet  to  be  covered . 
Name  of  dealer - 


Crop  Trends  in  Madison  Co.,  New  York 


apply  them.  But  Rutland  contains  just 
enough  oil  to  make  it  flow  evenly.  It’s  not 
artificially  ‘‘loaded”  with  oil.  When  the 
oil  dries  out,  you  have  a  heavy,  tough  film 
of  pure  asphalt  bound  together  with 
asbestos  fibres.  Every  gallon  of  Rutland 
leaves  25%  more  material  on  your  roof 
than  ordinary  products.  Also,  there’s  no 
tar  in  Rutland.  It  does  not  crawl,  crack 
or  peel. 

You  may  pay  a  trifle  more  per  gallon  for 
Rutland — but  far  less  per  year  of  services 
to  If  a  square  foot  is  all  it  costs  to 
Rutlandize  your  roof. 

Rutland  No-Tar-In  Roof  Coating  is  ideally 
suited  for  all  roofs  except  shingles.  If  your 
local  dealer  does  not  handle  Rutland  prod¬ 
ucts,  mail  coupon  below.  Rutland  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  Rutland,  Vermont.  Also  makers 
of  Rutland  Patching  Plaster,  Asphalt 
Paint,  Furnace  Cement,  Stove  Lining 
and  other  Rutland  Repair  Products. 


What  have  been  the  trends  of  various 
crops  in  Madison  County?  Are  potatoes 
an  important  crop?  Is  Madison  County 
still  the  largest  market  pea  producing 
center?  These  and  many  others  are  the 
questions  put  to  us  every  so  often. 

I  have  made  a  survey  of  these  trends 
and  the  following  summary,  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  most  interesting,  unfolding  as  it 
does  agricultural  history  in  a  region  that 
has  ahvays~been  and  will  continue  to  be 
increasingly  important  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production. 

Although  almost  every  farmer  in  the 
county  raises  some  potatoes  for  his  own 
use,  potatoes  are  not  an  important  cash 
crop  in  Madison  County.  The  acreage  is 
large  because  the  distribution  of  potatoes 
is  so  widespread.  In  1919,  3,465  acres 
were  devoted  to  potatoes  and  by  1929  a 
decrease  in  acreage  of  34  per  cent  had 
been  recorded.  It  is  estimated  that  around 
2,000  acres  of  potatoes  have  been  planted 
this  year.  We  have  in  the  county  now 
only  five  or  six  large  commercial  potato- 
growers.  In  other  words,  if  the  year 
1879  were  taken  as  a  base  year,  produc¬ 
tion  reached  a  peak  of  115  per  cent 
above  this  base  during  the  years  1899  to 
1909  and  at  present,  production  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  Madison  County  is  only  about  70 
per  cent  above  1879. 

In  1919,  the  first  year  for  which  we 
have  any  figures,  2,070  acres  were  de¬ 
voted  to  field  corn  for  silage.  With  the 
development  of  inexpensive  silos,  they  be¬ 
came  general  property  on  almost  every 
farm,  and  today  around  18,000  acres  are 
devoted  to  growing  silage  corn  in  Madison 
County. 

In  1899  over  101,000  acres  were  de¬ 
voted  to  hay  and  87,455  acres  was  mead¬ 
ow  land  in  1934.  This  is  not  a  great  de¬ 
crease,  however,  because  we  have  had  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farms  in  Madison  County  since  1900.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  great  hay.  No  one  ever  ques¬ 
tions  its  value  as  a  forage  crop.  Every 
farmer  realizes  its  superior  quality  as  a 
source  of  energy  and  a  milk  maker.  Many 
parts  of  Madison  County  are  well  favored 
in  being  able  to  produce  it  in  great  abun¬ 


dance.  There  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  Alfalfa  grown  during 
the  past  40  years.  The  reasons  for  this 
have  been  the  great  improvement  in  va¬ 
rieties  of  Alfalfa  and  the  discovery  of 
new  hardy  seed  types  which  would  last 
through  the  more  or  less  rigorous  Win¬ 
ter  months. 

In  1899  only  588  acres  wei’e  in  Alfalfa 
hay.  In  1934  well  over  18, (XX)  acres  of 
hay  was  Alfalfa  meadow  and  all  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  more  and  more  will  be 
grown.  This  shows  that  around  20  per 
cent  of  all  the  hay  in  Madison  County  is 
now  improved  Alfalfa  meadow. 

Peas,  both  for  canning  factory  and 
market,  are  still  grown  to  a  very  large 
extent  on  many  farms  in  this  county.  In 
1929,  around  3,000  acres  was  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  green  peas  in  Madison 
County.  This  was  an  increase  in  acreage 
of  26  per  cent  over  1919.  Since  1929  the 
acreage  remained  about  the  same  until 
this  year,  when  a  large  drop  is  reported. 

Green  beans  have  shown  an  increase 
of  150  per  cent  in  acreage  since  1920. 
Cabbage  has  declined  21  per  cent  in  acre¬ 
age  since  that  date.  All  these  figures  pre¬ 
sent  a  picture  of  the  trends  of  various 
important  crops  in  Madison  County.  It 
is  hard  to  tell  what  the  future  is  likely 
to  bring.  It  is  certain  that  dairying  will 
continue  to  be  the  county's  most  import¬ 
ant  industry  and  that  hay  will  always 
cover  a  great  acreage.  New  crops  will 
be  introduced.  For  example,  Soy  beans 
may  be  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the 
future  to  go  into  industrial  channels.  It 
is  possible  that  the  hop  industry  will 
again  return,  but  will  never  be  the  large 
industry  it  once  was. 

Farming  is  a  rapidly  changing  industry 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  farmer  of  to¬ 
morrow  will  be  an  entirely  different  one 
from  the  man  on  the  farm  today.  He  will 
be  supplied  with  new  and  efficient  tools. 
He  will  carry  on  new  and  improved  prac¬ 
tices,  and  will  be  interested  in  conserv¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  his  farm.  He  will 
have  new  and  intensively  worked  pastures 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  worn-out  land 
that  we  call  pasture  today,  leo  dillon. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


LITTLE  GIANT 

Easy,  Low  Cost  Way  to  Spread 
Lime,  Commercial  (Fertilizers 

Smooth,  even  coverage.  Save  materials.  Eliminates 
20  tons  scooping  every  10  tons  lime  spread.  Fits  any 
wagon  or  truck.  Switched  in  3  minutes  no  tools. 
Spreads  wet  lime.  Can’t  clog.  Get  more  I  A*  IS. 

Warehouse  Stocks  at  Albany,  N.Y. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Ask  tor  Catalogue  on  8  Types  Grain  Elevators  for 
Farmers  Use 

PORTABLE  ELEVATOR  MFG.  COMPANY 
852  McLun  St.  Bloomington,  Illinois 


laniou  Equal  sQQC 
This  Home  for  7  7J 


Edmonds’  Poultry 
Account  Book 

Start  the  New  Year  with  it 
$2.00,  postpaid — from 
THE  RURAL  NEW  -  YORKER 


333  West  30th  St. 


New  York 


Shipped 
Direct 
from  Our 
Mill 


(Save  30%to  40  L 
on  your  Hew  Home.. 

Don't  pay  several  hundred  dollars  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  when  you  build  a  home!  Buy  it  direct  from  our 
mill  at  our  low  factory  price.  We  ship  you  the  ma¬ 
terials — lumber  cut-to-flt,  ready  to  erect.  Paint,  glass, 
hardware,  nails,  etc.,  all  included  in  the  price — no  ex¬ 
tra  charges.  We  pay  the  freight.  Plans  furnished — also 
complete  building  instructions.  No  wonder  our  custom¬ 
ers  write  us  that  we  saved  them  30%  to  40%,  compared 
with  builders’  prices.  Easy  terms — 3  years  to  pay. 
Handsome  Big 
CATALOGUE 

[pictures  wonderful  homes  in  colors  at  money- 
‘  Saving  prices.  Designs  to  suit  everyone. 
Write  for  your  catalogue  today. 
LEWIS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
iDept.  308,  Bay  City.  Michigan 

CORN  HARVESTER 

-  *  -  -  Best  and  fastest  machine  built. 

.One  and  two  row  models.  One 
horse.  Carries  to  shock,  Big 
labor  saver.  Pays  for  itself  in 
one  season.  Worked  by  1,  2  or  3 
■men.  No  twine.  Great  for  si¬ 
lage.  FreeTrial.AgentsWanted. 

Write  for  catalog. 

Box  504  Westerville,  Ohio 


J.  Hansell  French,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  State,  just  announced  that 
Pennsylvania’s  potato  crop  will  be  21,- 
670,000  bushel,  4,000,000  bushels  below 
the  past  year's  crop.  He  blamed  chilled 
seed,  scarcity  of  seed  and  planting  delays 
because  of  a  drought.  Acreage  has  been 
curtailed  sharply  and  the  condition  of 
the  crop  is  81  per  cent  of  normal.  The 
1929-32  average  was  24,653,000  bushels. 

The  annual  Montgomery  County  fruit¬ 
growers’  tour  took  place  July  21  when 
County  Farm  Agent  It.  G.  Waltz  es¬ 
corted  the  men  to  Sheldon  Funk  fruit 
farm,  Boyertown,  following  an  assembly 
at  Limerick  Hotel. 

Cow-testing  Association  No.  1  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  supervised  by  John 
Schwenk,  tested  450  cows  in  June  for 
milk  and  butterfat  production.  Eighty- 
one  cows  in  the  association  produced 
over  40  pounds  of  butterfat  and  56 
cows  produced  over  1,000  pounds  of 
milk  during  the  month. 

A  registered  Guernsey  in  the 
Gwynllan  Farm  herd,  Gwynedd 
Valley,  took  first  place  in  fat 
production  with  77  pounds.  A 
registered  Holstein,  owned  by 
A.  K.  Rothenberger,  Worces¬ 
ter,  was  second  with  73. 

The  highest  record  in 
milk  production  was  made 
by  a  grade  Holstein  in 
the  A.  D.  Irwin  herd  at 
King  of  Prussia  Avith 
2,145  pounds  while  a 
registered  Holstein, 
owned  by  Allen 
Kriebel,  Hereford 


1 — .4  years  u>  pay. 

FREE 


Avas  second  with  2,112  pound  for  the 
month. 

Fifteen  coavs  in  the  A.  D.  IrAvin  herd 
averaged  1,000  pounds  of  milk  for  each 
cow  during  the  month.  TAvelve  Guernseys 
in  the  Shipley  School  herd  Avere  second 
with  946  pounds,  Avhile  the  Allen  Kriebel 
herd  Avith  27  registered  Ilolsteins  Avas 
third  with  an  average  of  893  pounds  for 
each  cow. 

The  herds  that  averaged  over  a  pound 
of  butterfat  a  day  for  each  coav  were 
Shipley  School,  12  Guernseys;  A.  D.  lr- 
Avin,  15  mixed;  Gwynllan  Farm,  69  reg¬ 
istered  Guernseys;  A.  L.  Funk,  College- 
ville,  20  Guernseys ;  S.  C.  Burton,  Maple 
Glen,  34  registered  Guernseys;  Mrs. 
IIoAvard  Bieler,  East  Greenville,  18 
mixed ;  Allen  Kriebel,  27  registered  Hol- 
steins. 

Pennsylvania’s  1936  apple  crop  Avas 
only  39  per  cent  of  normal  and  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  the  smallest  in  seven 
years  because  of  a  severe  Winter, 
late  frosts  and  a  dry  Spring.  It 
is  said  6,728,000  bushels  Avould 
be  harvested  as  compared  with 
11,440,000  bushels  the  past 
year.  The  peach  crop  Avas  re¬ 
ported  at  22  per  cent  normal. 
The  production  is  estimated 
to  total  528,000  bushels,  or 
less  than  a  third  of  the 
1935  crop  or  the  1928-32 
aA-ernge.  The  grape  crop 
showed  a  July  1  condi¬ 
tion  of  71  per  cent  of 
normal.  The  produc¬ 
tion  was  estimated 
at  21, (XX)  tons. 

F.  Y.  OREN. 


_ _ _ 

BENNETT  MFG.  Co., 


TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

Average  saving1  50 %.  Our  48-Page  FREE  CATALOG 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guaranteed. 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  -  Gal.sbura,  llllnol. 


Well-known  Historic  Battle  Monument  at  Schuyler ville,  N.  Y. 
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Summer  Pruning  Secrets 


FRUITS 

Until  recent  years,  grape-growers  did  a 
great  deal  of  Summer  pruning  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  they  would  thus  improve  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  and  assure  ripening. 
As  soon  as  a  shoot  produced  from  two  to 
five  joints  beyond  the  outermost  cluster 
of  fruit  buds,  its  tip  was  nipped  off.  The 
result  of  such  practice,  however,  is  that 
buds  in  the  angles  of  the  leaves  promptly 
develop  into  shoots,  and  when  these  are 
similarly  nipped  still  more  shoots  appear. 

The  secondary  shoots  or  laterals,  as 
they  are  called,  were  generally  clipped 
above  their  first  leaf.  Imagine  the 
amount  of  work  !  Fortunately,  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
has  proved  this  practice  to  be  worse  than 
a  waste  of  time — an  actual  handicap  to 
the  development  of  the  fruit  in  points  of 
ripening  time,  quality  and  quantity. 

A  Pennsylvania  fruit-grower  employs 
his  children  to  pull  off  suckers  and  water- 
sprouts — those  erect,  sappy  switches  that 
develop  on  the  trunks  and  main  branches, 
the  former  at  the  bases  of  the  trees,  the 
latter  at  unexpected  points  higher  up. 
Whereas  most  fruit-growers  do  this  work 
during  the  Winter  (when  they  must  use 
saws  or  shears  and  spend  considerable 
time),  the  children  do  a  better  job  in  less 
time  while  the  growths  are  still  sappy 
and  easily  pulled  off  by  bending  them  to 
one  side  or  downward. 

This  method  also  prevents  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  new  growths  at  the  same  points; 
for  when  the  shoots  are  removed  in  early 


Neglected  Currant  Bush — Pruning  out  old  canes  after  fruiting  is  the  best  time 


Summer  the  trees  busy  themselves  with 
healing  the  wounds;  whereas,  when  cut 
in  Winter,  they  often  develop  from  one  to 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  new  ones  at  or  close 
to  the  same  points  to  replace  each  one 
cut  off. 

Cherry  trees  normally  bear  their  fruit 
near  the  tips  of  the  fruit  on  spurs.  The 
parts  beyond  the  fruits  are  at  first  green 
and  leafy  with  a  developing  bud  in  the 
angle  of  each  leaf.  Toward  Autumn  they 
become  woody.  All  except  the  terminal 
bud  should  produce  one  or  more  flowers 
in  the  following  Spring.  Should  these 
growing  tips  and  leaves  be  broken  off, 
there  will  be  no  fruit. 

Because  of  the  continuously  forward 
development  of  the  tip  growth,  the  fruit¬ 
ing  area  of  each  spur  gets  annually 
farther  away  from  the  main  branch,  and 
the  smaller  and  poorer  become  the  fruits 
until  the  spurs  become  long  and  barren 
or  die.  So  here  is  a  secret  by  which  to 
enhance  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  clierries- 

As  early  as  possible  after  having 
gathered  the  fruit,  cut  off  these  long, 
dead  and  barren  twigs  or  cut  the  living 
ones  back  to  points  just  above  where  they 
have  produced  short,  sturdy  side  spurs. 
Also  cut  off  dead  or  diseased  branches 
and  twigs  that  bear  little  or  no  fruit.  If 
the  interiors  of  the  trees  are  crowded 
uitli  branches  and  twigs  that  bear  little 
or  no  fruit  reduce  their  numbers  so  as  to 
allow  the  entrance  of  more  light  and  air 
and  thus  make  for  healthier  foliage  and 
finer  fruit  in  increased  quantity. 

Summer  pruning  is  easier  and  pleas¬ 
anter  to  do  than  Winter  pruning  and  it 
tends  to  greater  fruitfulness;  whereas 
A  inter  pruning  tends  to  the  production 
°f  more  branches  and  leaves  but  poorer 
and  less  fruit. 

Blums  are  less  likely  than  are  cherries 
to  show  the  fruitful  effects  of  Summer 
Pruning  because  they  ripen  their  fruit 
late  in  the  Summer  or  in  the  Autumn 


by  their  large  size,  dark  color,  and  more 
or  less  decrepit  condition.  By  cutting 
them  out  as  soon  as  their  fruit  has  been 
gathered  during  their  fourth  or  fifth  year 
the  food  which  they  would  consume  will 
be  conserved  and  utilized  by  the  remain¬ 
ing  stems.  After  this  pruning  and  the 
removal  of  the  puny  young  stems  the 
bushes  will  consist  of  eight  or  10  stems 
(the  former  number  preferred),  all  but 
the  youngest  of  which  will  produce  fruit 
of  superior  quality  the  following  Summer. 

ORNAMENTALS 

Though  I  have  been  pruning  shrubs, 
trees  and  vines  since  early  boyhood  and 
have  written  a  400-page  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  scarcely  a  year  goes  by  without  my 
learning  at  least  one  new  way  to  do  the 
work.  Some  of  the  methods  have  resulted 
from  my  own  tests,  others  from  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  scientists,  and  still  others  from 
amateur  and  professional  gardeners  who 
have  applied,  in  new  way,  knowledge  of 
fundamental  principles. 

This  new  knowledge  not  only  produces 
better  results  but  also  tends  to  save  time 
and  work,  and  enhances  the  pleasure  of 
gardening.  A  few  Summers  ago,  an  ama¬ 
teur  gardener,  the  late  Pauline  Murray, 
author  of  “Garden  Planning  and  Plant¬ 
ing,"  told  me  she  combined  pruning  of 
shrubs  with  house  decoration  during  the 
flowering  period  of  each  species. 

With  a  sharp  knife  or  a  shears,  she  cut 
off  weak,  in-growing  and  useless  branches 
as  well  as  those  whose  flowers  were  want¬ 
ed  for  the  house.  By  taking  a  little  cai'e 
she  avoided  injuring  the  good  form  and 
appearance  of  shrubs  as  individual  speci¬ 
mens  and  also  encouraged  the  formation 
of  blossom  buds  for  the  following  year. 
Every  amateur  gardener  may  benefit  by 
using  this  plan. 

Iler  method  was  to  me  a  novel  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  well-known  principle  that 
flowering  shrubs  should  be  pruned  after 
(Continued  on  Page  004) 


WHAT  CHARLIE  LEARNED  FROM  E0  ABOUT  SAVING  FUEL 


and  thus  do  not  allow  sufficient  time  for 
the  development  of  fruit  buds  before 
Winter. 

Peaches,  apples  and  pears  develop  their 
fruit  buds  upon  different  principles  from 
any  of  the  tree  fruits  mentioned,  so  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  removal  of  diseased,  dying  or 
dead  wood,  branches  that  interfere  with 
more  important  ones,  suckers  and  water- 
spots,  they  need  no  Summer  pruning. 
Early  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  are 
more  likely  to  be  regular,  annual  bearers 
than  are  late  Autumn  and  Winter  va¬ 
rieties  because  they  have  sufficient  time 
between  fruit  ripening  and  Winter  to 
mature  fruit  buds  for  the  following  sea¬ 
son's  crop.  Nevertheless,  by  adequate 
feeding  and  thinning,  even  such  biennial 
bearers  as  the  Baldwin  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  annual  bearing  habits. 

When  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes 
have  become  established  they  each  year 
develop  several  too  many  stems  from  their 
bases.  As  these  become  crowded  they 
produce  less  and  poorer  fruit  annually, 
so  they  must  be  thinned  out.  The  best 
practice  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  each 
season’s  growths  to  the  two  strongest. 
During  the  second  season  these  two  pro¬ 
duce  spurs  but  usually  not  fruit.  The 
third  year  they  produce  the  largest,  fin¬ 
est  berries,  though  in  smaller  quantity 
than  during  their  fourth  Summer.  From 
that  time  forward  they  decline  in  both 
yield  and  size  of  berries  because  they  be¬ 
come  weakened  with  age,  the  attacks  of 
disease,  borers  and  other  insects. 

These  old  stems  are  easily  recognized 
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(  AINTSPORTIN'ASET  OF 
RUBBER  TIRES  ON  HIS 
TRACTOR. 


ED  KIN  PLAY  'ROUND  WITH  TH*  FANCY 
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TIME  TO  FOOL  WHEN  THEV'S 
WORK.TO  BE  DONE 
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QUITTING  TIME! 


YE  LOOK  RIGHT  SMART 
ON  RUBBER  TIRES 
ED,-  I  S'POSEYE  DO 
CHORES  IN  ATOP  HAT 
TAILS 
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HAVE  YER  JOKE 
CHARLIE  ,BUT 
WHILE  YOU  WAS 
CULTIVATIN' 
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THIS  GEAR-TOOTH  GRIP  TIRE  WILL 
INCREASE  YOUR  TRACTOR’S  POWER 


IN  MACHINERY  THEY 
GET  TRACTION  LIKE  THIS 


IN  THE  FIELD 

GOODRICH 

GETS  TRACTION  LIKE  THIS 


Now  you  can  get  more 
work  out  of  your  tractor 

—  more  power  for  any 
job  that  comes  along. 
Goodrich  has  developed 
a  super-traction  tire  that 
doubles  your  tractor’s 
usefulness.  You'll  be 
amazed  at  the  extra 
power,  at  the  fuel  sav¬ 
ings  and  at  the  added 
comfort. 

Yrou  can  do  more  work 
because  of  the  extra 
traction  built  into  the 
Good  rich  tread .  The  tire 
is  built  like  a  gear  wheel 

—  with  heavy  cross 
cleats.  And  it  bites  the 
soil  with  a  gear-tooth 
grip- 

If  you  cut  a  section 
through  one  of  these 
tires ,  the  side  view  would 
look  like  the  drawing  at 


„  fRVCk  Go°d,lch 


the  left.  It's  a  regular 
gear  wheel ! 

As  this  tire  rolls  over  the 
ground  these  “teeth” 
press  into  the  soil.  Be¬ 
tween  each  two  lugs  the 
dirt  is  formed  into  an 
upright  “tooth”  mesh¬ 
ing  with  the  rubber  teeth 
of  the  tire!  The  tire 
forms  its  own  track  as 
it  travels!  It  has  a  gear- 
tooth  grip!  And  it  pro¬ 
vides  super-traction! 

That’s  why  Goodrich 
Silvertowns  pull  through 
any  kind  of  soil,  enable 
you  to  travel  faster,  do 
jobs  steel  wheels  can’t 
handle  and  save  up  to  a 
third  on  fuel  alone! 

Ask  a  Goodrich  dealer 
to  show  you  this  power¬ 
ful  new  tire. 
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SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  94  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

gJflP-FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

AU  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sampla 
Cards.  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc." 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1843 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Men  With  Cars  Wanted 

To  distribute  fast  selling  auto,  home  and  farm  products 
in  demand  by  farmers,  dairymen,  car  and  truck  owners. 
Products  guaranteed— priced  low  for  volume  business. 
Rig  accounts  shipped  direct.  Earn  $30.00  a  week  at 
start.  Credit  backing  and  promotion  for  producers. 
Write  Loyd’*  of  America,  842  Cooper  St..  Camden,  N.  J. 


AE  ROIL 


WEED  BURNER  positively  lulls  ALL  weeds— once 
end  for  ell.  Used  also  for  burning  tree  stumps,  de¬ 
stroying  insect  pests  end  101  other  practical  disin¬ 
fecting,  heating  and  sterilizing  jobs.  Economical- 
can  be  used  with  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY— indoors  or 
out — m  any  weather!  Produces  intense  2000°F. 
flame,  3"  wide,  30"  long. 

AEROtt  BURNER  CO.,  INC. 

!  Writ*  fo»  FREE  Booklet  227F 


EDWARDS, 


METAL 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  1  i  ghtning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money-saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  88. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

'  023-873  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SHIPPING  BY  RAILROAD 

helps  Farm  Product  Values 


Quick,  Sure,  Dependable  •  •  •  Regardless  of  Weather 


Farm  products  would  have  little 
commercial  value  if  they  could  not 
be  moved  into  channels  of  trade. 
When  uncertainties  are  involved 
in  the  transportation  of  products 
there  is  bound  to  be  an  instability 
of  values  and  prices. 

In  three  ways  you  assure  better 
and  more  stable  prices  for  your 
products  when  you  ship  by  New 
York  Central:  (l)  They  reach  the 
market  more  speedily  and  are  there¬ 
fore  fresher;  (2)  They  go  through 


NEW  YORK  m  CENTRAL 


YOUR 


CHECK 


FOR  SOIL 
CONSERVATION 

ET  THE  MOST  out  of  your  Soil  Conservation  money  by 
putting  it  into  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite.  Liming  pays  best 
when  you  use  a  balanced  liming  agent.  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite  is 
balanced  by  nature — calcium  and  magnesium  in  just  the  right 

proportions,  plus  many  of 
the  minor  elements  so  es¬ 
sential  to  plant  growth. 
Two  forms — Pulverized  or 
Hydrate.  Both  quick-acting, 
long-lasting,  for  big  yields 
the  first  year  and  permanent 
soil  improvement.  Write 
for  interesting  booklet — 
it’s  free. 


BALANCED  LIMING 

with  " Lime  Crest ”  Calcite 

Don’t  think  of  lime  as  merely  a 
corrective  for  soil  acidity.  That  is 
only  one  of  its  functions.  Balanced 
liming  not  only  sweetens  the  soil 
but  adds  calcium  and  magnesium 
in  proper  proportions.  The  calcium- 
magnesium  ratio  in  “Lime  Crest” 
Calcite  is  approximately  4  to  1 — 
just  right  for  most  soils. 

All  crops  need  these  two  plant 
foods  but  many  soils  are  deficient 
in  one  or  both  of  them.  “Lime 
Crest”  Calcite  supplies  these  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  right  proportion. 


Limestone  Products 
Corp.  of  America 

NEWTON,  N.  J. 


DEPT.  354 


1 


on  a  sure,  known  schedule,  for 
delivery  at  the  right  time  for  the 
market,  and,  (3)  They  travel  in 
the  care  of  an  organization  geared 
to  your  interests,  equipped  to  pro¬ 
tect  them. 

Is  it  not  greatly  to  your  interest 
to  ship  by  railroad  —  the  quick, 
sure,  dependable  transportation,  re¬ 
gardless  of  weather?  New  York 
Central  helps  farm  product  val¬ 
ues  by  removing  the  uncertainties 
of  transporting  them. 


Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CIDER 

mills.  PAI/M 


and  Grape  Presses,  Graters,  Pumps, 
Filters,  Supplies.  Booklet  R  Free 
how  to  keep  cider  sweet,  make  vine- 
_ Kar  quickly  and  money  in  roadside 

FARMER  BROS.  COS  COR,  CONN. 


■II  HITS  POSTPAID— Beet,  Broccoli,  Brussels  Cah, 
r LAN  I  Page.  Cauliflower.  Celery,  Endive,  Lettuce 
Sweet  Potato.  Pepper.  Aster,  dozen  10c,  100— 40c,  500— 
51.60.  CLICK  PLANT  FARM  -  Smokelown,  P«. 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

Strawberry  rlants  bash,  pebbt,  Georgetown,  -  ■ 


Del. 


WINTER  BARLEY 

Hardy  Pa.  Grown  Seed 

Ideal  in  mixed  feed  for  any  stock.  Heavy  yielder. 
Specially  selected,  double-cleaned  jr  por  D,, 
and  smut  treated  seed .  rci  dw, 

D.  BUCKLEY  -  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 


Missouri  Notes 

We  have  a  great  volunteer  cover  crop 
in  “crab  grass”  which  each  Summer  ger¬ 
minates  from  myriads  of  seeds.  If  un¬ 
disturbed  this  grass  will  grow  two  or 
three  feet  high  and  make  a  fair  grade  of 
hay.  On  the  daffodil  and  tulip  beds  we 
let  it  grow  as  a  protection  against  the 
intense  heat. 

This  is  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  that 
the  Summers  have  been  too  hot  and  dry 
for  the  Gladiolus  to  attain  perfection. 
Before  that  period  it  was  possible  to  test 
new  varieties  and  see  them  at  their  best 
but  now,  even  with  watering,  plants  fail 
to  attain  full  growth,  spikes  are  short  and 
their  tips  often  seared  with  the  heat.  Yet 
through  the  happy  habit  of  the  Gladiolus 
of  opening  its  buds  during  the  night  we 
are  enabled  to  cut  a  fair  grade  of  flowers 
in  early  morn  and  transfer  them  to  a  cold 
cellar  where  in  buckets  of  deep  water  and 
half  darkness  they  make  a  leisurely  de¬ 
velopment.  Some  of  the  most  dependable 
for  good  spikes  are  the  Joe  Coleman, 
Crimson  Glow,  Giant  Nymph  and  Aflame. 
Break  of  Day  is  early  and  beautiful  but 
its  tendency  to  crooked  stems  condemns 
it  to  the  discard.  Some  of  the  newer  va¬ 
rieties  are  just  appearing  and  I  leave 
them  for  later  appraisement. 

In  this  late  July  we  find  the  hardy 
Phlox  in  full  bloom  and  a  grand  show  of 
bright  colors  it  makes.  We  have  some  in 
shade  and  some  in  full  sun  and  find  the 
latter  endures  drought  and  a  scorching 
sun  wonderfully  well.  Here  is  a  peren¬ 
nial  of  the  easiest  growth  that  will  make 
a  grand  display  of  color  of  scores  of 
shades  in  the  depth  of  Summer  when  the 
fierce  heat  makes  the  garden  untenable 
for  most  flowers.  There  are  more  than  a 
hundred  varieties  of  Phlox  and  the  list  is 
being  annually  added  to. 

Another  salamander  is  the  Kansas  Gay 
Feather  with  the  heads  of  its  four  or  five- 
foot  stems  a  bright  purple  of  varying 
lengths.  Bristol  Fairy,  the  Gypsophila, 
has  been  blooming  for  weeks.  This  grafted 
form  is  far  away  superior  to  other  forms. 
It  has  no  rival  and  its  bright  cloud  of 
white  flowerets  add  a  wonderful  charm 
to  defy  heat  and  drought  and  our  rows 
of  them  are  equal  to  the  best  we  ever 
grew.  The  soil  is  rich  and  well  culti¬ 
vated.  We  grow  the  large  Dahlia-flow¬ 
ered,  each  row  with,  its  own  color  which 
is  much  better  than  to  mix  them.  We 
also  have  the  pompons  which  are  in  de¬ 
mand  where  larger  coarser  flowers  are 
unsuitable.  Their  bright  colors  and  pro¬ 
fuse  blooming  give  them  unique  value. 
The  new  variety,  Fantasy,  is  a  novelty 
with  twisted  petals  of  a  cactus  type,  is  a 
welcome  variation  from  the  old  types;  in 
size  midway  between  the  large  and  the 
pompons.  The  marigolds  are  worthy  com¬ 
panions  to  the  Zinnias,  equal  to  them  in 
resisting  heat  and  drought;  they  have 
been  greatly  improved  but  to  my  mind 
the  double  orange  type  at  its  best  is  un¬ 
rivaled  in  its  foliage  and  its  flowers  are 
in  some  demand.  L.  n.  JOHNSON. 

Cape  Girardeau  County,  Mo. 


Stark's  BIG  FREE  Offer 

A  STARK 
ORCHARD 

to  you 


We  will  make 
you  a  FREE  OFFER 
of  a  Stark  Orchard — any 
lumber  of  our  best  STARK 
EESfromSlOworthup — any 
kind  you  choose — Largest  Size — for 
just  a  little,  easy,  pleasant  service  to  us 
in  your  spare  moments.  Join  the  thousands 
of  Stark  Tree  Owners  who  year  after  year 
produce  Prize  Extra-Size  Fruit — perfectly 
colored,  most  lusciously  flavored  Improved 
Stark  Fruits.  Be  thejirsf  in  your  community 
to  take  advantage  of  this  FREE  ORCHARD 
OFFER.  This  is  an  Easy  way  to  obtain  the 
Finest,  Biggest  FRUIT  TREES  for  your 
back  yard — or  a  complete  orchard  of  any  size. 

Mail  Free  Orchard 
Coupon  Below 

Details  will  come  right  back  to  you.  Anyone 
can  avail  himself  of  this  offer  immediately — 
without  one  cent!  With  the  Free  Orchard 
Offer  will  come — also  FREE — the  big  NEW 
1937  STARK  PRIZE  FRUIT  BOOK.  Fully 
and  beautifully  illustrated  in  Nature’s  own 
colors!  Shows  actual  size,  true-to-life,  the 
wonderful  fruits  of  STARK  RECORD¬ 
BEARING  STRAIN  TREES  — Gives  you 
complete,  fascinating  facts  of  biggest  crops, 
LARGEST  PROFITS,  from  Golden  Deli- 
clous,  Starking,  Staymared  Apples,  and  all 
of  the  FAMOUS  STARK  PRIZE  FRUITS. 

This  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime— the  First 
Time  ever  offered  in  our  nearly  125  Years  in 
Bu  siness — ACT  N  O  W 1  Re  ply  i  ng  on  cou  pon  does 
i  not  place  you  under  any  obligation  whatsoever. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


iSTARK  FREE  ORCHARD  Dept.1™  ! 

|  BoxX  108  Louisiana,  Mo. 

I  Please  send  me  details  of  Yotir  FREE  ORCHARD  ■ 
|  OFFER.  I  may  plant  (number  and  kind  of  trees):  . 

|  i 

I 

I  PO . . . . . , 

| 

|  St.  or  R.  F.  D _ State _ J 


cHoffman’s 

67  WHEAT 

The  right  seed  counts!  Hoffman’s  Wheats 
are  of  the  finest  source  (Lancaster 
County,  Pa.).  Well  cleaned  .  .  .  Properly 
graded  . . .  Free  from  weeds  . . .  And  they 
cost  so  little! 

One  extra  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre 
gained  next  harvest  will  pay  your  new 
seed  cost!  Many  farmers  gain  from  5  to  8 
and  even  10  bushels  for  each  acre  sown 
with  Hoffman’s  Heavy  Yielding  Seed 
Wheat. 

Write  Today. ..Get  FREE  seed  samples... 
And  all  details  including  our  low  prices. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  280 ,  Landisville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Flower 
Show 

The  Peekskill  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus 
Society,  and  the  Garden  Chib  of  Peeks¬ 
kill,  will  hold  their  annual  Flower  Show 
at  the  State  Armory,  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
September  18.  The  secretary  is  Robert 
A.  Vogel,  R.  3,  Locust  Ave.,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 
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Dios  -Lifts-Rolls-Jo5ti.es 


„„„  never  yet  met  a  case  of 

quack  grass  that  it  couldn’t  cure  or  control.  It 
conquers  ANY  weed  condition!  If  YOU  have  an 
unusual  or  difficult  tillage  problem,  the  need 
Hog  will  solve  it  for  you— as  it  has  for  thou- 
<sands  of  others.  ,  ,  .. 

The  Hi-Bar  Weed  Hog  is  a  plow-depth  DIG¬ 
GER  for  all  tillage  purposes.  It  sucks  in  like  a 
plow — rolls  the  soil  up  and  over— lifts  the  weed 
roots  to  the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and  sun. 
jostles  itself  free  of  trash — mixes  humus  and  son 
at  plow  depth.  Folder  giving  amazing  money¬ 
saving  facts,  and  NINE  special  uses  FREE. 

BABCOCK  MFC.  COMPANY. 

BOX  R  LEONARDSVILLE.  N.  Y. 
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NEEDHAM  CROWN  GRAIN  DRILLS 

Sow  new  Grano-Phos  suc¬ 
cessfully.  grain  and  grass 
seed  accurately.  Insures 
maximum  yield.  Many  im¬ 
provements.  Sow  fertilizer 
in  separate  row  from  grain 
on  row  crops.  Investigate 
Needham  Crown  before  in¬ 
vesting  in  any  drill.  It  will  pay  you.  Made  fwn1  a 
resisting  iron.  Broadcast  and  trailer-typo  lime  a 
tilizer  sowers.  Help  you  secure  good  catch  of  clover 
and  Alfalfa.  Made  by  experienced  men  since  18it>. 
us  at  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Write  or  Phone— 

CROWN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  67,  PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 


HYE 

WINTER  WHEAT 
Seasonable  Seeds.  Send  for  Price  ' Dst 
EDWARD  P.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
BOX  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N*  *• 
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"Sure,  I  sold  myself  on  the  Oliver  Row  Crop  "70” 
tractor!  I  drove  a  2 -cylinder,  a  4-cylinder  and  a 
6-cylinder  tractor  just  once  around  the  field.  That’s 
all  I  needed,  and  it’s  all  you'll  need  to  make  you 
pick  the  "70” — the  only  6-cylinder  general-pur¬ 
pose  tractor. 

" Would  you  go  back  to  a  2-  or  4-cylinder  auto¬ 
mobile?  Your  car  today  is  a  lot  better  than  the 
one  you  drove  five  years  ago.  It  has  more  cylinders 
and  a  high  compression  engine.  That’s  why  you 
get  the  ’pep’  and  the  economy,  too.  The  Oliver 
"70”  H-c  (high  compression) 
burns  regular  gasoline,  and 
what  economy!  The  "70”  k-d 
uses  kerosene  or  distillate.  Either 
tractor  is  economical — and  here’s 
one  of  the  big  reasons  why: 

"There  is  a  variable  speed  gov¬ 
ernor  that  you  can  set  for  maxi¬ 
mum  drawbar  power,  or  for  fewer 
motor  revolutions  when  you’re 
cultivating.  Does  it  cut  down  the 


OLIVER 


travel  speed?  Not  a  bit,  you  just  step  up  into  a 
higher  gear  and  go  right  along  at  the  same  rate. 
You'll  like  the  self-starter,  implement  power  lift, 
hammock  seat  and  finger-tip  control  just  as  well 
as  I  do. 

"Drive  a  2-cylinder,  a  4-cylinder — and  then — 
drive  a  6-cylinder  Oliver  Row  Crop  "70”  tractor 
for  lower  cost  power,  faster  work,  easier  control 
and  greater  comfort.  Ask  your  Oliver  Dealer  for  a 
demonstration  or  send  for  the  booklet,  'Out  of 
Tomorrow’  that  tells  you  all  about  tomorrow's 
tractor  today!” 


O  6  Cylinders 

©  Smooth  and  Quiet  Power 
@  Self-Starter 
O  Implement  Power  Lift 
©  Variable  Speed  Governor 
©  Finger-tip  Control 


Starting  a  Rock  Garden. — A  rock 
garden  naturally  calls  for  rocks,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  rocks  are  to  be  the 
most  noticeable  feature.  The  rocks  are 
merely  used  to  give  a  natural  environ¬ 
ment  to  certain  types  of  plants.  We  have 
in  mind  a  suburban  rock  garden  con¬ 
structed  on  a  steep  terrace,  where  stones 
have  been  placed  at  intervals  with  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy,  a  few  unhappy  plants 
hiding  here  and  there  among  them.  This 
is  truly  a  garden  of  rocks,  but  it  is  not 
a  rock  garden.  The  art  of  the  true  rock 
garden  consists  of  an  informal  arrange¬ 
ment  that  copies  nature,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  a  congenial  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  plants  selected.  While  an 
undulating  slope  is  ideal,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  construct  a  rockery  on  a  level 
site,  if  the  stones  are  well  placed  and  the 
site  properly  drained,  but  there  must  be 
some  appropriate  background,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  arrange  the  flat  space  with  ef¬ 
fect.  Furthermore,  it  is  out  of  place 
among  more  formal  planting.  A  plan 
sometimes  used  with  good  effect  is  to 
plant  a  terrace  perennial  border,  and 
then  make  the  edge  of  the  terrace  into  a 
sloping  rockery.  The  perennials  give  an 
attractive  background.  Where  one  has 
an  even  slope  it  should  be  divided  into 
irregular  levels.  Where  there  is  not  a 
natural  slope  the  usual  plan  is  to  build 
up  a  wall  at  the  back ;  then,  using  the 
space  desired,  build  up  a  slope  from  the 
ground  level  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  give  a  natural  effect. 
Rocks  should  be  placed  as  you  build  up, 
for  they  must  not  be  just  laid  upon  the 
surface ;  they  must  be  partially  embedded. 
Subsoil  can  be  used  for  the  inside  filling, 
but  there  should  be  at  least  a  foot  of 
good  soil  in  which  the  rocks  are  placed. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  path  of  stepping  stones, 
that  should  be  built  in  with  the  rest  of 
the  construction.  Small  stones  may  be 
used  in  interior  filling,  but  larger  ones 
are  needed  for  the  visible  rockery.  They 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  soil  is  held, 
and  will  not  be  washed  down.  The  soil 
pockets  are  made  like  a  Y,  but  there  must 
always  be  a  space  for  drainage  at  the 
bottom.  A  tight  soil  pocket,  with  no 
place  for  water  to  drain  away  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  death  to  many  rock  plants.  The 
rocks  are  slightly  tilted  upward  at  the 
outer  edge,  which  holds  moisture  and  pre¬ 
vents  washing  of  the  soil.  The  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  rocks  must  be  well  packed,  so 
that  there  are  no  air  spaces;  we  all 
know  the  effect  of  such  spaces  on  plant 
roots.  Overhanging  rocks,  which  prevent 
moisture  from  reaching  soil  below,  are  a 
disadvantage ;  so  are  rocks  laid  so  that 
they  conduct  moisture  away  from  the 
plants.  If  pieces  of  brick  or  concrete  are 
used  among  the  filling  they  must  not 
show ;  natural  rocks  only  should  be  visi¬ 
ble.  Effort  should  be  made  to  have  the 
natural  weatherworn  stones  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  unless  it  is  one  of  those  architectu¬ 
ral  rock  gardens  that  are  an  adjunct  to 
formal  landscape  work.  Many  exhibition 
rockeries  are  built  up  with  that  porous 
limestone  called  tufa,  which  is  excellent 
for  growing  many  small  plants,  but  has 
an  artificial  effect.  There  are  so  many 
ifs  and  buts  in  connection  with  rock  gar¬ 
dens  that  one  can  only  say.  emphatically, 
that  it  should  not  be  built  in  a  shady 
place,  or  under  trees,  that  it  should  look 
natural,  and  that  it  should  be  well 
drained.  Even  that  may  be  qualified  to 
some  extent  for  a  shaded  slope  may  be 
planted  to  native  ferns  and  some  other 
woodland  plants  with  excellent  effect 
where  there  are  some  mossy  or  weather¬ 
worn  stones  showing  among  them. 

When  to  Plant. — The  planting  of  the 
rock  garden  is  done  in  Fall  or  Spring,  ex¬ 
cepting  Irises,  which  are  best  planted 
after  blooming  ceases.  However,  Fall  is 
satisfactory  with  them,  too,  and  this  is 
the  time  to  plant  Spring  bulbs,  and  any 
plants  that  flower  very  early.  With  a 
new  rock  garden,  we  should  prefer  to  do 
the  main  planting  in  Spring,  because,  in 
spite  of  care  in  construction,  a  severe 
Winter  may  cause  some  washing  out,  not 
only  of  soil,  but  even  of  rocks  if  not  very 
securely  placed.  The  Summer  is  a  good 
time  to  secure  rocks  to  be  used  later,  and 
to  plan  the  construction.  Early-flowering 
Spring  bulbs,  such  as  snowdrops,  Cro¬ 
cuses,  Chionodoxas,  Siberian  squills  and 
grape  hyacinths  will  give  color  to  the 
new  rockery  before  other  planting  is  done. 

^  e  have  planted  Primulas,  which  are 
early  flowers,  in  both  Fall  and  Spring, 
with  equal  success,  but  Spring  planting 
must  be  early. 

A  Wide  Selection.  —  There  are  so 
many  hard  strong-growing  plants  suited 
to  the  rock  garden  that  one  cannot  go  far 
astray  in  taking  advice  from  the  catalog 


of  a  reliable  dealer.  The  usual  trouble 
is  that  a  new  rockery  looks  like  the  great 
open  spaces  to  an  impatient  gardener, 
who  is  thus  likely  to  plant  it  too  full  of 
rampant-growing  plants.  The  charming 
little  snow-in-Summer,  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum,  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  the 
rockery,  with  silvery  white  foliage  and 
pretty  white  flowers  in  May,  but  it  must 
be  kept  in  its  place,  or  it  will  smother 
out  less  vigorous  specimens.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  bugle,  Ajuga  Gene- 
vensis  and  its  bronze-leaved  form,  A.  rep- 
tans  rubra ;  it  bears  charming  blue  flow¬ 
ers,  and  the  foliage  makes  a  desirable 
ground  cover,  but  it  has  spread  so  amaz¬ 
ingly  that  we  are  easing  it  out  of  the 
rockery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grom- 
well  Heavenly  Blue  (Lithospermum 
prostratum)  which  all  the  authorities  tell 
us  is  the  loveliest  of  all  rock  plants,  is 
growing  very  slowly.  This  grows  flat  up¬ 
on  the  ground,  and  we  are  promised  that 
in  August  it  will  be  a  sheet  of  intense 
blue,  but  this  miracle  has  not  yet 
occurred.  However,  we  hope  to  grow 
more  of  it,  because  we  like  blues  in  the 
garden ;  it  always  seems  so  much  easier 
to  get  a  lot  of  magenta  pinks.  However, 
we  can  always  depend  on  the  Carpathian 


harebell,  Campanula  Carpatica,  for  a 
mass  of  blue  flowers ;  this  grows  in  com¬ 
pact  tufts  six  or  eight  inches  high,  bear¬ 
ing  flowers  on  slender  wiry  stems.  This 
will  bear  light  shade  or  sun,  and  likes  a 
rather  gritty  loam ;  it  also  enjoys  a  little 
leaf  mold.  It  continues  to  bloom  for  a 
considerable  time.  There  is  a  form  of  it 
with  pure  white  flowers.  There  are  a 
number  of  other  bellflowers  suited  to  the 
rock  garden,  one  of  the  most  popular, 
Campanula  muralis,  being  very  dwarf, 
bearing  purple  flowers  in  June.  This  is 
especially  advised  for  wall  gardens;  that 
is,  a  wall  laid  up  without  mortar,  having 
crevices  between  the  stones  which  are 
planted  like  a  rock  garden.  This  is  often 
done  with  retaining  walls  in  Europe,  but 
presents  more  difficulties  with  our  cli¬ 
mate. 

The  Hardy  Leadwort.  —  The  lead- 
wort,  Plumbago  Larpentae  of  the  cata¬ 
logs,  but  Ceratostigma  plumbaginoides  to 
the  botanist,  really  does  give  a  sheet  of 
brilliant  blue  in  our  garden,  during  late 
Summer  and  Fall.  It  is  advised  both  as 
a  border  and  rock  plant,  but  with  us  it 
died  out  during  the  Winter  in  a  level 
border.  Now  it  seems  perfectly  happy  on 
a  ledge  at  the  back  of  a  rockery,  where 
it  has  full  sun  and  good  drainage.  It  is 
of  dwarf  spreading  habit,  six  or  eight 
inches  high ;  the  young  foliage  is  quite 
red,  and  the  whole  plant  gets  a  bronzy 
reddish  color  late  in  the  season.  Last 


Winter  certainly  gave  it  a  reliable  test 
for  hardiness.  It  really  is  a  charming 
thing. 

Alum-root  or  Coral  Bells. — Every 
time  we  see  a  planting  of  the  lovely 
Heucheras,  whose  common  names  are 
given  above,  we  wonder  why  they  do  not 
like  our  rockery.  We  saw  them  in  sev¬ 
eral  neighboring  rockeries  this  season, 
producing  a  profusion  of  flowers  in  May 
and  June;  Heuchera  sanguinea  continues 
in  bloom  from  June  to  September.  This 
is  bright  crimson,  and  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  variety,  though  this  year  we  saw 
more  of  the  lovely  pale  pink  Heuchera 
brizoides.  There  are  also  white  and  coral 
red  varieties.  The  airy  spikes  of  bloom, 
on  slender  stems,  are  very  graceful,  and 
the  foliage  is  handsome.  Though  com¬ 
monly  grown  in  rock  gardens,  they  are 
also  desirable  for  the  perennial  border, 
and  they  are  excellent  for  cutting.  But 
we  have  never  had  them  to  cut,  and  must 
try  again,  as  with  the  Geums,  which 
arouse  our  envy  at  the  flower  shows  each 
season.  The  Heucheras  are  effective  to¬ 
wards  the  back  of  the  rock  garden,  rais¬ 
ing  their  flowers  above  low-growing  speci¬ 
mens  in  front — unless,  of  course,  you 
have  a  rock  garden  laid  out  in  a  varied 
landscape,  like  one  of  our  fortunate 
neighbors,  with  a  pool  and  paths,  and  en¬ 
vironment  suitable  for  every  sort  of  plant 
— except,  perhaps,  the  scree  plants  in 
which  alpine  gardeners  delight.  E.  T.  eoyle. 


Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Sales  Company 
13  Verona  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Row  Crop  “TO”  catalog,  ‘‘Out  of  Tomorrow.” 
Name _ 


-State 


RNY — 8-15-36 


1420  Mayflower  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  R.  D _ City _ 

See  the  Row  Crop  “70”  at  the  New  York  State  Fair ,  September  6-12/ 
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A  Batch  of  Notes 

MILK  producers  supplying  the  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
market  appealed  to  the  local  milk  hoard  for 
an  increased  price  up  to  $2.60  beginning  July  16. 
They  were  allowed  $2.54  per  100  pounds.  This  was 
an  increase  of  34  cents.  At  the  same  time  the  price 
to  consumers  was  increased  one  cent  per  quart  or 
47  cents  per  cwt. 


Reports  from  Virginia  indicate  that  apple  trees 
are  being  affected  by  the  drought.  Stayman  are 
particularly  affected,  but  all  varieties  are  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  moisture.  Vegetables  and  farm  crops 
generally  are  reported  in  bad  shape.  Corn  has  sus¬ 
tained  severe  injury.  Tomatoes  are  “cooking”  on 
the  vines  and  cabbage  promises  to  be  the  smallest 
crop  in  years. 

Payments  or  grants  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  farmers,  tenants  and  share-croppers  are 
taxable  income  and  subject  to  Federal  income  tax 
according  to  a  ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau.  This  includes  payments  under  soil  conser¬ 
vation  as  well  as  the  domestic  allotment  act.  It 
will  make  it  necessary  for  many  farmers  to  make 
out  tax  reports  for  the  first  time. 

Seven  dairies  operating  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  filed 
suit  for  injunction  against  the  Milk  Control  Board 
of  Indiana,  in  Superior  Court  No.  2,  seeking  to  en¬ 
join  the  board  from  further  collection  of  assessments 
from  the  dairies  of  moneys  for  the  equalization  fund 
of  the  local  milk  marketing  administrator.  The 
amounts  assessed  against  each  of  the  plaintiffs  have, 
during  the  past  months,  varied  from  $8  a  month  to 
$400  a  month  each.  The  plaintiffs  also  ask  that  an 
order  promulgated  by  the  State  Milk  Control  Board 
April  7,  under  which  the  money  for  the  equalization 
fund  is  collected,  be  annulled. 


Tobacco-growers  in  Connecticut  are  short  of  farm¬ 
hands  to  harvest  their  bumper  crop.  In  both  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  many 
years.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  a  money-making 
crop,  but  it  requires  great  care  and  expense  in 
growing  and  curing.  It  is  affected  by  drought,  by 
too  much  rain,  and  by  insects,  so  that  an  excep¬ 
tional  good  year  is  needed  to  even  up  for  discour¬ 
agements  of  other  seasons.  The  annual  production 
is  above  14,000,000  pounds.  The  tobacco  area  is 
above  10,000  acres.  This  should  be  an  attractive 
field  for  the  unemployed.  It  is  a  serious  problem 
for  our  relief  agencies  and  in  fact  for  all  of  us. 


In  a  cross  section  poll  conducted  by  the  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion  under  the  auspices  of  75  news¬ 
papers,  including  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
affiliations,  this  question  was  asked :  “Do  you  believe 
the  acts  and  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra¬ 
tion  may  lead  to. dictatorship?” 

The  total  vote  was  55  per  cent  no ;  45  per  cent  yes. 
In  big  cities  the  vote  was  65  per  cent  no;  in  small 
towns  52  per  cent  yes.  In  the  partisan  vote  0  per 
cent  of  Democrats  voted  yes,  17  per  cent  of  Repub¬ 
licans  voted  no.  The  only  significance  of  the  poll  is 
in  the  implication  that  83  per  cent  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  voters  convinced  themselves  that  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  dictatorship,  while  91  per  cent  of  the  Demo¬ 
crats  contend  there  is  no  such  danger. 


THE  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council’s 
Summer  meeting  will  be  held  at  Orono,  Maine, 
August  25-27.  This  association  has  had  a  rather 
remarkable  development  following  its  start  a  few 
years  ago.  Its  sole  object  is  to  help  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Northeast.  The  various  meetings  held 
are  intensely  practical. 

One  of  the  special  timely  subjects  at  this  meeting 
will  be  poultry  housing.  At  one  time  the  common 
idea  of  a  henhouse,  was  any  spot  where  the  hens 
could  go  to  roost  and  not  freeze  to  death  in  Winter. 
Such  houses  were  likely  to  be  shut  tightly  in  cold 
weather  and  soaking  wet.  Now  the  need  of  ventila¬ 
tion  is  recognized,  and  this  subject  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  an  illustrated  talk  by  William  C.  Sanc¬ 
tuary,  professor  of  poultry  husbandry  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  College,  Amherst.  Prof.  Roy  H.  Waite 
will  speak  on  “concrete  floor  temperatures.”  Other 
topics  in  this  line  will  be  ventilation  at  various  sea¬ 
sons,  insulation,  remodeling  barns  for  laying  houses. 

A  one-hour  conference  on  the  morning  of  August 
27  will  be  devoted  to  five-minute  talks  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  incubation,  brooding,  disease  control  and 
genetics.  It  is  quite  surprising  how  much  a  person 
who  knows  his  subject  can  say  in  five  minutes. 
Poultry  feeding  and  efficient  local  poultry  associa¬ 
tions  will  be  other  important  topics  discussed. 

Orono,  in  Southern  Maine,  is  easily  reached  from 
all  New  England,  and  there  should  be  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  at  this  poultry  meeting,  which  will  be 
very  much  worth  while. 

* 

IN  SOME  sections,  owing  to  drought,  there  is  a 
shortage  of  hay,  and  corn  fodder,  often  allowed 
to  go  to  waste,  may  well  be  used  by  shredding  if 
there  is  no  silo  available.  Cattle  will  eat  practically 
all  of  the  shredded  fodder. 

Fair  silage  may  be  made  from  withered  corn¬ 
stalks,  if  they  are  cut  small,  to  half-inch  length,  and 
well  watered  and  tramped  down  in  the  silo.  It  will 
not  be  equal  to  good  silage  but  is  worth  saving  in 
an  emergency. 

Where  a  roughage  grinder  is  available,  this  will 
put  corn-fodder  or  coarse  roughage  into  still  better 
condition  than  shredding.  A  ration  to  go  with  shred¬ 
ded  or  ground  roughage  may  consist  of  ground  oats, 
corn  and  cob  meal,  ground  barley,  wheat  middlings 
or  bran,  oil  meal  and  ground  Soy  beans.  The  more 
of  these  different  grains  in  the  ration  the  better, 
but  any  three  or  four  of  the  various  types  would 
work.  Approximate  analyses  of  these  grains  are, 
in  protein:  Barley,  12  per  cent;  corn-and-cob-meal, 
8;  oats,  12;  wheat  bran,  15;  middlings,  17;  linseed 
meal,  35 ;  Soy  bean  meal,  43.  By  using  these  analy¬ 
ses  any  desired  percentage  mixture  may  be  made. 
For  instance,  100  pounds  of  barley  furnishes  12 
pounds  of  protein;  100  pounds  of  wheat  middlings, 
17  pounds  and  50  pounds  linseed  meal,  17.5  pounds 
protein.  Thus  in  the  250  pounds  of  mixture  we  have 
46.5  pounds  protein,  or  18+  per  cent  protein. 

* 

A  LAW  passed  by  the  last  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  will  make  compulsory  a  red  reflector  in 
addition  to  the  tail  light  on  all  motor  vehicles,  ex¬ 
cepting  none,  in  effect  October  1,  1936.  As  may 
readily  be  seen,  the  purpose  of  this  is  to  make  night¬ 
driving  safer. 

The  proportion  of  serious  accidents  at  night  is 
greater  than  during  the  day.  Part  of  this  is  lack  of 
visibility,  which  this  law  will  remedy  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  remainder  to  reckless  speed  in  driving. 
We  see  men  flying  along  country  roads  at  night  at 
what  looks  to  us  like  60  per  hour.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
50,  but  that  is  unsafe  at  night  except  along  straight 
stretches  with  no  intersecting  roads. 

* 

WE  HAVE  frequent  inquiries  regarding  the 
value  of  various  organic  substances,  rein¬ 
forced  with  fertilizer  chemicals.  Every  product  of 
this  sort  sold  should  have  the  analysis  printed  on 
the  bag.  That  will  give  a  definite  idea  of  its  value 
in  plant  food  lines.  The  law  compels  the  printing 
of  these  analyses  on  the  containers  as  a  protection 
to  farmers.  The  various  State  experiment  stations 
are  ordered  by  law  to  analyze  specimens  of  fertilizer 
materials  sold  in  the  State  and  report  on  them. 

One  point  that  should  be  noted  by  the  buyer  of 
such  mixtures  as  those  mentioned  is  the  availability 
of  nitrogen  in  the  organic  substances  used.  The  law 
compels  that  this  be  stated  on  the  bag.  Years  ago 
this  was  not  required,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  use 
inert  substances,  like  leather  scrap  which  would 
analyze  quite  high  in  nitrogen — as  much  as  10  ]ier 
cent — but  might  take  several  years  to  become  avail¬ 
able  for  plant  food. 


August  15,  1930 

In  some  government  publicity  I  find  the  following : 

“Poultry  prices  are  likely  to  decline  by  more  than 
the  average  seasonal  amount  from  July  to  December 
1936.” 

Why  do  the  agricultural  authorities  make  such  state¬ 
ments,  which  have  the  effect  of  depressing  prices  to 
producers?  G.  j. 

New  York. 

E,  DO  not  know  just  why  they  do  this  or 
what  special  wisdom  they  possess  to  warrant 
making  this  long-range  forecast,  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  used  by  dealers  to  depress  prices  to 
producers. 

Some  years  ago  a  government  potato  report  on  the 
Maine  potato  outlook,  made  in  early  August,  told  of 
the  wonderful  condition  of  the  potato  fields,  and 
the  probability  of  large  yields.  This  was  a  fat 
morsel  for  the  dealers,  and  they  made  the  most  of 
if.  going  about  with  sea  rehead  talk  about  the  enorm¬ 
ous  crop  in  sight  in  Maine,  and  making  contracts 
with  growers  on  that  basis.  During  the  month, 
blight  was  active  and  the  September  report  showed 
a  far  different  condition.  But  the  damage  had  been 
done  in  the  first  report,  which  the  dealers  broad¬ 
cast  widely,  while  suppressing  or  belittling  the 
later  one. 

It  does  not  seems  to  us  reasonaple  or  just  to  pro¬ 
ducers  for  the  government  to  make  long-range 
prophecies  of  crop  yields  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
harvest.  There  are  too  many  possibilities  of  decided 
change.  It  is  time  enough  when  the  crop  is  prac¬ 
tically  made.  The  condition  of  the  plants  from  time 
to  time  during  the  season  is  interesting  and  useful 
information,  but  as  to  prophecies  about  actual  yields 
— wait  until  there  is  something  more  than  guess¬ 
work  to  report.  Guesses  should  not  be  sent  out  with 
government  sanction. 

* 

THE  automobile  has  made  possible  numerous 
“fruit  tours”  in  which  the  horticulturists  of  one 
State  get  together  and  see  what  their  neighbors  in 
another  State  are  doing  in  their  line.  These  tours 
are  carefully  planned  as  to  routes,  places  to  stop 
and  the  important  things  to  see. 

One  of  these  interesting  trips  is  the  one  by  Ver¬ 
mont.  fruit-growers  to  the  Hudson  Valley  section  of 
New  York,  August  1S-20.  New  York  State  fruit¬ 
growers  from  other  parts  of  the  State  will  also  be 
on  hand  to  meet  their  Vermont  friends. 

Starting  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  orchards  between 
there  and  Claverack,  Mt.  Merino,  Red  Hook  and 
Poughkeepsie  will  be  visited.  Thursday  the  grow¬ 
ers  will  visit  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Marlborough 
and  go  through  the  intensive  apple,  grape  and  berry 
area  south  of  Highland.  At  one  place,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Hamilton  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station,  will  speak 
on  “Spraying  Experiments  for  Control  of  Apple 
Cedar  Rust. 

These  tours  are  friendly  affairs  in  which  fruit¬ 
growers  get  acquainted  with  each  other,  swap  expe¬ 
riences,  and  talk  over  things  in  general.  Friendships 
are  formed  which  last  a  lifetime.  The  isolation  of 
farm  life  is  no  longer  necessary.  A  day  or  two  spent 
in  going  about  will  change  all  of  this,  enlarging  our 
world  and  our  interests. 

* 

WHEN  strawberries  are  grown  in  matted  rows, 
the  tendency  is  to  get  the  plants  too  close  to¬ 
gether  by  the  third  year.  The  strong  growing  varie¬ 
ties  supply  many  more  runners  than  should  be  left. 
Crowding  makes  a  lot  of  small  berries,  and  may  de¬ 
cidedly  decrease  the  crop  if  a  little  dry  weather 
comes  at  the  critical  time. 

The  Ohio  station  finds  that  when  original  plants 
are  in  rows  3 feet  apart,  the  plants  spaced  18 
inches,  plants  in  the  matted  row  should  not  be 
closer  than  six  inches  apart.  This  will  make  con¬ 
siderable  thinning  with  the  hoe  necessary. 


Brevities 

Calves  pasturing  in  Summer  should  have  shade 
available.  They  are  liable  to  sunburn  otherwise. 

Yes,  there  is  gold  in  many  an  abandoned  farm.  A 
plow  and  harrow  and  seed  and  hoe  and  “elbow  grease” 
will  dig  out  and  retine  it.” 

“The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want.  He 
maketli  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures:  he  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters.” 

Reports  to  us  indicate  increased  use  of  electrically 
charged  wire  fence  which  gives  animals  a  slight,  harm¬ 
less  shock  when  they  touch  it. 

This  is  a  time  of  year  when  one  can  sow  Alfalfa.  A. 
good  seed  bed,  plenty  of  lime — and  then  hope  for 
enough  rain.  You  may  get  a  good  stand  by  Winter. 
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The  Milk  Drive 


*HE  New  York  Emergency  Milk  Control  Law  will 
expire  April  1,  1937.  A  permanent  milk  control 
law  will  be  enacted  by  the  next  Legislature.  This 
new  law  will  contain  one  or  othe  other  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  : 

(1)  It  will  give  men  who  produce  no  milk  power 
to  fix  the  price  of  it,  or 

(2)  It  will  give  farmers  who  produce  it  the  power 
to  fix  the  price  of  their  own  product. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
and  the  Governor  will  be  elected  on  November  3. 
Every  one  of  them  will  vote  for  the  farmer  or 
against  him  on  this  proposition. 

Farmers  who  neglect  to  join  the  drive  actually 
vote  against  themselves. 

If  milk  producers  refuse  or  neglect  to  register 
themselves  in  the  “drive”  the  Legislators  will  have 
reason  to  feel  that  the  dairy  farmers  desire  to  have 
others  fix  the  price  of  their  milk.  In  that  event  the 
purposes  of  the  drive  will  fail. 

On  the  other  hand  if  farmers  register  in  large 
numbers  the  Legislators  will  pass  the  charter  and 
put  members  in  a  position  to  fix  the  price  and  terms 
for  their  own  milk. 

The  drive  should  be  practically  unanimous. 


estimated  that  money  passes  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other  in  settlement  of  obligations  30  times  in  a  year. 
For  this  reason  the  efficiency  of  money  is  30  times  as 
great  as  bank  checks.  It  also  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  volume  of  bank  deposits  may  be  very  high 
without  affecting  the  prices  of  commodities.  One 
extra  dollar  in  money  affects  prices  as  much  as  a 
thirty-dollar  check. 


Restore  Policy  of  Plenty 

NO  MATTER  how  much  official  explaining  is 
done  or  how  many  apologies  are  made  for 
things  that  have  gone  wrong,  the  record  confirms  the 
truth  often  expressed  that  no  man  or  bureau  of  men 
is  wise  enough  to  plan,  regiment  and  dictate  the 
policies  and  practices  of  the  American  farm  from 
Washington. 

When  we  had  abundance  of  the  most  precious 
forms  of  wealth  possible  to  create,  we  made  little 
of  the  bountiful  hand  of  Providence.  We  prized 
only  commercial  profits,  and  with  12.000.000  people 
hungry  and  cold,  destroyed  the  good  food  that  would 
feed  them  and  the  fiber  that  would  clothe  them.  We 
did  more.  We  destroyed  brooding  pigs  and  cattle, 
and  stopped  the  production  of  crops  to  cause  and 
maintain  a  scarcity  of  foods  and  clothing.  By 
economic  manipulations  we  destroyed  our  foreign 
markets  for  farm  products,  and  then  to  bolster  up 
foreign  trade,  opened  the  doors  of  our  markets  to 
foreign  farm  products.  Our  customs  house  records 
show  the  results.  Cattle  and  meat,  wheat  and  corn, 
eggs  and  milk,  butter  and  cheese  from  the  farms  of 
foreign  nations  are  flowing  into  our  markets  to  com¬ 
pete  with  and  replace  the  products  of  our  home 
farms.  Secretary  Wallace  advises  the  importation 
of  wheat  and  corn  to  check  rising  feed  prices.  Bad 
as  this  is,  it  is  little  compared  with  the  shortage  we 
would  have  if  the  Supreme  Court  had  not  cut  out 
the  triple-A  powers  to  curtail  production. 

The  past  can  be  charged  to  ignorance  and  bad 
judgment.  But  to  say  the  least  we  are  certainly  en¬ 
titled  to  an  assurance  that  the  error  is  admitted  and 
that  the  policy  of  the  proponents  of  scarcity  has  been 
changed  to  a  return  of  the  policy  of  plenty. 


A  Man  of  Rare  Merit 

EORGE  G.  Royce,  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  since  1930,  retired  July  31  with  a  life¬ 
long  public  service  to  his  credit.  Mr.  Royce  is  a 
native  of  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  County.  He  was 
graduated  from  St.  Lawrence  University  in  1889.  He 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county  for 
several  years  and  was  principal  of  North  Lawrence 
school  for  three  years  following  his  graduation 
from  St.  Lawrence.  He  established  a  splendid  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  teacher  and  became  widely  known 
throughout  Northern  New  York.  His  ability  as  an 
educator  resulted  in  his  election  as  School  Commis¬ 
sioner,  a  position  he  held  for  six  years.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  several  years  of  real  farming  on  the  home 
farm  in  Potsdam,  where  he  was  active  in  the  Grange 
and  in  all  activities  calculated  to  raise  the  level  of 
farm  life.  He  was  an  effective  public  speaker  and 
was  heard  in  every  town  and  village  in  St.  Lawrence 
County.  Twelve  years  ago  he  became  associated 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Albany,  and 
after  six  years  of  efficient  work  there  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  office.  He  will  make  his 
home  with  his  daughter  at  Pearl  River,  Rockland 
County.  St.  Lawrence  County  boys  and  girls  are 
scattered  pretty  well  over  the  United  States.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  George  Royce’s  former  pupils  have  observed 
his  career  with  pleasure  and  are  confident  that  his 
interest  in  farming  and  all  its  problems  will  mani¬ 
fest  itself  for  many  years  to  come.  His  sterling 
personal  qualities,  including  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  unfailing  optimism,  good  sound  sense,  loyalty 
and  unflagging  industry,  have  engendered  respect 
and  affection  for  him  in  all  those  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  him.  watson  b.  berry. 


Milk  Case  Settled 

SOME  time  back  we  reported  a  milk  hearing  in 
New  York  City  in  which  it  was  shown  that  the 
Dairymen’s  League  brought  milk  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  sold  it  to  Dairy  Sealed,  Inc.,  a 
Borden  subsidiary,  at  88%  cents  per  100  pounds  be¬ 
low  the  New  York  price.  In  turn  Dairy  Sealed,  Inc., 
sold  it  in  paper  bottles  at  a  price  below  the  State 
legal  minimum  to  four  chain  store  retailers.  The 
Division  of  Milk  Control  ordered  the  chain  stores  to 
show  why  their  licenses  should  not  be  revoked.  Ex¬ 
planations  were  made  that  the  discounts  or  rebates 
were  made  in  consideration  of  prompt  cash  payment. 
All  of  the  cases  were  suspended  or  discontinued 
when  the  stores  turned  over  to  the  State  treasury 
the  discounts  received  from  Dairy  Sealed,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  $15,036.91 ; 
James  Butler  Grocery  Stores,  $2,738.43;  L.  Oppen- 
heimer,  Inc.,  $96.51 ;  Farmstead,  Inc.,  $37.60.  Dairy 
Sealed  paid  a  penalty  of  $1,000,  bringing  the  total 
assessments  from  this  series  of  cases  to  $18,909.51. 


J 


Money  and  Bank  Credit 

How  was  it  that  bank  deposits  in  192b  amounted  to 
$54,000,000,000  as  reported  when  all  the  money  in  the 
country  at  the  time  was  about  $5,000,000,000  or  less? 
New  York.  a.  s. 

NLY  a  small  part  of  bank  deposits  consists  of 


John  S.  De  Ridder 

OIIN  Schermerhorn  De  Ridder  died  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  Roy  Foote,  Schenectady, 
N,  Y.,  on  July  22,  at  the  age  of  92  years.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  General  De  Ridder,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Schuylerville.  Mr.  De  Ridder  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  a  young  man  in  the  insurance  business.  He 
taught  school  for  several  years.  In  1867  he  became 
the  owner  of  a  farm  near  Harmony  Corners  in 
Saratoga  County.  He  represented  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  his  home  county  for  many  years,  and  at 
the  State  Fair  in  Syracuse  on  special  occasions. 
He  was  a  good  friend  as  well  as  a  competent  and 
valued  representative.  He  is  kindly  remembered  by 
his  associates  and  the  staff.  Mr.  De  Ridder  was  the 
father  of  George  W.  De  Ridder,  a  successful  farmer 
at  Ballston  Spa.  He  is  survived  by  one  sister,  five 
children  and  10  grand  children. 


o 


money.  The  actual  money  deposited  from  day 
to  day  about  equals  the  amount  taken  out  by  de¬ 
positors  in  cash. 

The  great  bulk  of  deposits  is  what  is  called 
credits.  Actually  it  represents  debits.  When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  receives  a  loan  at  his  bank  he  gives  the  bank 
a  note  for  the  face  of  the  loan.  The  bank  makes  an 
entry  on  its  books  to  the  credit  side  of  the  borrow¬ 
er's  deposit  account.  The  sum  total  of  such  trans¬ 
actions  appears  in  the  report  of  the  bank's  deposit 
for  the  day  or  week  as  the  case  may  be.  A  bor¬ 
rower  may,  of  course,  draw  a  check  and  demand 
cash.  This  is  rarely  done.  Checks  are  drawn 
against  the  account  from  time  to  time  to  meet  ma¬ 
turing  obligations,  and  the  daily  flow  of  such  checks 
into  the  banks  as  deposits  of  various  customers  just 
about  equal  the  checks  drawn  against  a  particular 
bank  and  returned  to  it  through  the  clearing  house. 
It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  business  of 
the  country  is  conducted  in  that  way.  In  facilitating 
exchange  these  checks  have  the  effect  of  money,  but 
tvith  this  difference.  The  borrower  pays  interest  on 
the  note  and  this  is  an  expense  reflected  in  each  and 
every  payment.  Also  the  check  is  cancelled  when 
once  used  and  serves  no  further  purpose.  Money 
once  acquired  requires  no  interest  payment,  and  it  is 


Wilford  W.  Fry 

W ILFORD  W.  Fry,  president  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son.,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  of  Philadelphia, 
died  on  July  27,  at  the  age  of  61  years.  He  was 
born  at  Mount  Vision,  N.  Y.,  in  1875.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Colgate  College  and  for  some  years  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  In  1904  he  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Anna  Ayer,  the  daughter  of  the  founder  of 
The  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  advertising  business. 

Mr.  Fry  became  associated  with  the  advertising 
firm  in  1907.  He  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  in 
1911,  and  became  a  managing  partner  in  1916.  When 
Francis  Wayland  Ayer,  founder  of  the  firm  died  in 
1923,  Mr.  Fry  became  head  of  the  firm,  and  when  it 
was  incorporated  in  1929,  he  became  president  of 
the  company. 

Always  successful  and  progressive,  under  Mr. 
Fry’s  management  the  business  continued  to  expand 
and  flourish.  The  principles  and  ideals  of  the  foun¬ 
der  were  maintained  and  extended.  He  deplored 
insincerity  and  deception  in  advertising,  and  com¬ 
mended  publishers  who  refused  contracts  for  adver¬ 
tising  because  of  insincere  and  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  in  the  copy. 

In  addition  to  many  other  interests,  Mr.  Fry  was 
head  of  the  Meridale  Farms  at  Meredith,  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  a  large  Jersey  cattle  breeding  estab¬ 
lishment  developed  during  a  period  of  nearly  a  half 
century  by  Mr.  Ayer  and  his  partner,  Major  Mc¬ 
Kinney. 


Countrywide  Crop  Situation 

Farm  products  have  continued  their  price  advance 
which  began  in  May.  Average  in  July  was  at  least  7 
per  cent  above  the  price  level  before  the  war.  Prices  of 
most  goods  bought  by  farmers  have  not  advanced  much 
this  year.  A  dollar's  worth  of  farm  produce  buys  about 
the  same  quantity  of  farm  supplies  that  could  be  bought 
with  90  cents  in  pre-war  days.  The  Summer  rise  in 
farm  products  was  lead  by  grain,  cotton,  butter  and 
cheese. 

Potato  prices  usually  go  down  while  the  country  is 
shifting  from  the  early  crop  to  the  main  northern  sup¬ 
ply,  but  with  current  prospects  of  the  smallest  potato 
crop  in  10  years,  low  prices  are  not  in  sight.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  in  large  markets  in  mid-July  was  about  double 
that  of  a  year  ago,  despite  severe  declines  in  June. 
Sources  of  supply  are  now  more  and  more  from  produc¬ 
ing  sections  near  the  large  markets. 

Prospects  of  corn  crop  are  watched  anxiously  in 
other  sections  beside  the  corn  belt.  Main  chance  of 
moderate  feed  prices  will  depend  on  a  corn  crop  some¬ 
what  near  average.  Continued  drought  and  extreme 
heat  in  many  leading  corn-growing  sections  the  first 
three  weeks  of  July  threatened  to  cut  production  to  less 
than  the  12  per  cent  below  average  crop  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  but  corn  stands  drought  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  crops  and  responds  well  to  delayed  rain¬ 
fall.  In  any  eftse,  the  price  of  corn  will  be  limited  by 
imports  from  Argentina’s  big  crop.  Oats,  with  only  two- 
thirds  average  crop,  and  barley,  with  not  much  more 
than  half  a  crop,  offer  little  prospect  for  cheap  feeds. 
Flaxseed  seems  likely  to  be  scarce  and  high.  Even  the 
cottonseed  output  is  not  expected  to  show  the  large  in¬ 
crease  indicated  early  in  the  season. 

Imports  of  hard  wheat  are  in  prospect,  owing  to  the 
short  domestic  crop.  Wheat  producers  will  continue  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  home  market,  which  has  been  20 
to  30  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  British  markets  during 
the  past  three  short-crop  years. 

The  prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  have  not  been  follow^- 
ing  the  cattle  and  hog  markets,  owing  to  the  rapid  and 
extreme  changes  in  the  lamb  supply  from  week  to  week. 
Prices  have  made  abrupt  changes,  from  50  cents  to  $1 
per  100  pounds  at  Chicago  within  a  week's  time,  but 
the  ups  and  downs  left  the  general  price  trend  unde¬ 
cided.  Because  of  poor  pastures  in  many  parts  of  the 
Middle  West,  the  coming  supply  of  lambs  may  show 
rather  poor  finish,  and  in  that  case  the  market  pref¬ 
erence  would  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  choice  slaughter 
lambs  as  compared  with  short  fed  lambs  or  feeder  stock. 

Prices  of  butter  advanced  about  seven  cents  a  pound 
within  six  weeks,  and  cheese  was  up  three  cents  during 
the  same  time.  City  milk  was  going  up.  too,  but  not 
as  yet  to  any  such  extent  as  the  butter  and  cheese  mar¬ 
kets.  Market  advances  of  city  milk  in  July  were  from 
15  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  mostly  in  the  Middle 
M  est  and  South.  City  cream  prices  were  also  rising 
moderately.  Butter  prices  are  lower  as  compared  with 
ivestock  prices  than  in  the  time  of  the  drought  in 
19o4.  Usually  butter  markets  are  fairly  steady  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Production  of  cheese  has  been 
heavier  than  last  season  but  the  demand  also  has  been 
better  and  prices  have  been  going  up.  g.  b.  f. 


Help  the  Milk  Drive 

CUT  out  the  Membership  Blank  below.  Paste  or 
pin  it  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  voting 
members  of  your  household  sign  it.  Also  ask  your 
friends  and  neighbors  to  do  likewise.  The  next  law 
will  fix  the  price  of  milk ;  or  it  will  restore  the  rights 
ot  dairy  farmers  to  fix  the  price  and  terms  of  the 
milk  they  produce.  Mail  the  list  to  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  335  West  30th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  MILK  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

MEMBERSHIP 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  will 
vote  this  year  only  for  Candidates  for  Senator  and 
Assemblymen,  and  Governor  who  pledge  themselves 
to  support  aud  vote  for  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  as 
approved  by  the  Milk  Committee. 

Name  . 

P.  O . 

Local  Plant . 

Dealer  . . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


New  York  State  Dairy  Statistics 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


The  jtf.  Y.  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  in  Bulletin  300  which  is  available 
for  distribution  without  cost  to  N.  Y. 
State  farmers,  a  compilation  of  statistics 
relating  to  the  Dairy  Industry  in  New 
York  State.  The  following  is  a  partial 
summary  of  the  material  covered  in  this 
bulletin. 

Cow  Numbers  Declined 

Milk  cow  mimbers  of  New  York  de¬ 
clined  the  second  successive  year  from 
the  peak  of  January  1,  1933.  The  drop 
during  1934  was  due  in  part  to  the  un¬ 
usually  intensive  tuberculosis  eradication 
campaign  in  which  a  record  number  of 
reactors  was  removed  from  the  herds,  to 
an  increased  interest  in  the  elimination 
of  Bang's  (contagious  abortion)  disease 
and  mastitis,  and  to  very  close  culling  of 
cattle  made  necessary  by  the  drought  of 
1934  with  its  resulting  feed  shortage,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  several  of  the  northern,  west¬ 
ern  and  southwestern  counties.  While, 
generally  speaking,  further  decline  was 
arrested  during  the  Summer  of  1935,  the 
reduced  numbers  of  cows  served  to  hold 
milk  production  during  1935,  with  its  un¬ 
usually  good  pastures,  at  levels  not  far 
from  those  normally  experienced  in  the 
past.  The  raising  of  heifer  calves  during 
recent  years  has  been  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  replacements  of  cows  discarded  un¬ 
der  normal  conditions.  In  the  Spring  of 
1935,  an  unusually  large  number  of 
calves  were  raised. 

INTERSTATE  SHIPMENT  OF  DAIRY 

Cattle  at  Low  Levels 

The  shipment  of  3,660  cattle  for  dairy 
and  breeding  purposes  into  New  York 
from  other  States  in  1934  was  an  in¬ 
crease  over  1933,  but  was  below  any 
earlier  year  since  records  became  avail¬ 
able  in  1923.  Out-shipments  of  2,545 
head  -were  the  lowest  on  record.  The  con¬ 
tinued  low  level  of  in-shipments  was  due 
in  part  at  least  to  restrictions  on  the  im¬ 
portation  of  cattle  unless  certified  as 
coming  from  herds  free  from  Bang’s  dis¬ 
ease,  which  became  effective  in  the  Fall 
of  1932.  Feed  shortages  were  no  doubt 
a  factor  also.  It  is  probable  that  New 
York  herds  will  be  replenished  mainly 
with  heifers  grown  in  the  State  until 
such  time  as  increased  population  and 
flie  demand  for  more  fluid  milk  require 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  roughage 
raised  on  New  York  farms  be  used  for 
milk  cows. 

Nearly  half  the  dairy  cattle  shipped 
into  New  York  came  in  from  Canada  and 
Wisconsin,  while  the  New  England 
States,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
were  the  principal  markets  for  out-of- 
State  shipments.  Northeastern,  cen¬ 
tral  and  southeastern  counties  wrere  the 
principal  recipients  of  the  in-shipments, 
while  eastern,  southwestern  and  south¬ 
eastern  counties  shipped  out  the  most 
cattle. 

Receipts  of  N.  Y.  Cattle  at 
Stockyards  Heavy 

New  York  State  cattle  received  at  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Jersey  City  stockyards  during 
1934  were  greatly  in  excess  of  1933,  and 
the  highest  since  the  records  became 
available  in  1925  and  1928  respectively. 
The  late  months  of  1934  and  the  early 
months  of  1935  had  especially  large  re¬ 
ceipts.  The  increases  were  due  largely  to 
the  close  culling  of  herds  made  necessary 
by  the  hay  shortage  of  1934.  Calf  re¬ 
ceipts  decreased  and  were  at  unusually 
low  levels. 

Replacement  of  Milking  Herd  a 
Continuous  Process 

Some  dairymen  make  most  of  their  cow 
replacements  by  purchase.  Under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  these  replacements  repre¬ 
sent  the  surplus  animals  raised  on  other 
farms  where  more  calves  are  raised  than 


are  needed  for  replacements.  Relatively 
few  cows  are  bought  or  sold  outside  the 
State.  During  the  past  four  years,  in  the 
average  dairy  herd,  from  17  to  21  per 
cent  of  the  milk  cows  on  hand  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  have  been  removed 
during  the  year  by  death,  farm  slaughter, 
sales  for  slaughter  or  removal  as  tuber¬ 
culosis  reactors.  This  is  equivalent  to 
complete  replacement  of  milking  herds 
every  five  or  six  years.  These  have  been 
replaced  mainly  by  home-grown  heifers. 
Inter-farm  purchases  and  sales  are  of 
course  a  factor  in  the  management  of 
many  individual  farms. 

Surplus  of  Cattle 

Approximately  one-half  of  all  calves 
born  each  year  are  heifers.  Less  than 
twTo-fiftlis  of  these  ai *e  necessary  as  dairy- 
cow  replacements.  Only  a  tenth  of  the 
bull  calves  born  each  year  are  necessary 
for  replacements.  Four  to  five  per  cent 


of  the  calves  which  are  born  alive  die. 
Many  are  killed  shortly  after  birth  be¬ 
cause  the  hide  and  carcass  are  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  milk  which  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  fatten  them  into  veal.  The  great¬ 
est  number  of  calves  are  sold  as  fatted 
veals,  mostly  from  four  to  six  weeks  old. 
These  are  estimated  at  about  a  third  of 
the  total  number  of  calves  born  in  1934. 
Next  in  importance  are  “other  disposals” 
which  are  mostly  younger  calves  sold  for 
food  purposes. 

So  many  surplus  calves  are  available 
each  year  that  dairy  herds  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  rather  rapidly  whenever  economic 
conditions  lead  dairymen  to  believe  that 
this  is  desirable. 

Grain  and  Concentrates  Important 
Factors  in  Milk  production 

On  the  farms  of  dairy  reporters,  who 
are  mostly  unusually  skillful  feeders,  it 
takes  from  25  to  28  pounds  of  grains  and 
concentrates  as  an  annual  average  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  milk,  with  wide 
variations  between  Summer  and  Winter. 
Less  than  a  fourth  of  the  concentrates 
used  are  home-grown,  while  more  than 
half  consist  of  a  commercial  mixed  feed. 

Roughage  Supplies  Short  in  the 
Winter  of  1934-1935 

Aside  from  pasture,  hay  is  the  most 
universally  used  roughage  for  cattle, 
while  corn  roughage  of  some  kind  is  used 
on  about  two-thirds  of  the  dairy  farms, 
including  corn  silage  on  about  three-fifths 
of  them.  Pastures  are  supplemented  by 
green  Alfalfa  and  second-growth  clover, 
oats  and  peas  cut  green,  green-corn  fodder, 
and  various  other  crops,  while  cull  or  un¬ 
salable  potatoes  and  cabbage  often  add 
succulence  to  the  ration  during  the  Win¬ 


ter.  Relatively  small  quantities  of  straw 
are  fed,  particularly  if  the  hay  supply  is 
short.  Hay  supplies  had  been  quite  large¬ 
ly  depleted  in  the  Spring  of  1934. 

Milk-Fat  Test 

Although  3.5'  per  cent  fat  is  generally 
used  in  quoting  base  prices  of  milk,  the 
actual  average  test  in  New  York  is  3.6 
to  3.7  per  cent,  with  a  range  of  approxi¬ 
mately  .02  per  cent  between  the  Summer 
low  and  Winter  high,  with  an  even  great¬ 
er  range  between  the  tests  in  various 
areas.  The  average  test  of  milk  sold  has 
tended  to  increase  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  introduction  of  more  cows  of  the 
higher-testing  breeds  such  as  Guernseys 
and  Jerseys  into  low-testing  herds,  and 
the  retention  on  the  farms  for  feeding 
purposes  of  a  small  amount  of  “fore 
milk”  from  the  lowest- testing  cows,  and 
possibly  in  some  cases  of  fractional  parts 
of  the  non-fat  portions  of  milk  may  have 


been  factors  in  this  trend.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  “test”  of  all  milk  se¬ 
creted  has  not  changed  as  rapidly  as  has 
that  of  the  portion  which  is  sold. 

Total  Milk  Production  in  State 

Statistics  of  commercial  dairy  plants 
cover  only  commercial  milk.  Estimates, 
believed  to  be  of  approximate  accuracy, 
indicate  that  about  seven  billion  pounds 
of  milk  are  produced  annually  on  New 
York  farms.  In  1934,  the  counties  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Delaware  and  Oneida  were  the 
leaders  in  total  production. 

Manufactured  Dairy  Products 

While  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  milk  delivered  at  New  York  dairy 
plants  is  used  for  fluid  milk  and  cream 
purposes,  manufactured  products  are  im¬ 
portant. 

Butter. — There  are  in  New  York  State 
a  considerable  number  of  farmers  with 
small  herds  of  cows  who  cannot,  because 
of  location  or  because  it  does  not  lit  in 
well  with  their  type  of  farming,  sell  their 
milk  in  fluid  form.  These  farmers  sepa¬ 
rate  the  cream  from  such  milk  as  they  do 
not  require  for  home  use  and  either  make 
butter  at  home  or  sell  the  cream  to  a 
creamery.  The  last  census  showed  13,- 
995,603  pounds  of  butter  churned  on 
farms.  In  1934,  dairy  plants  reported 
the  making  of  14,994,465  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter.  Farm-skimmed  cream  was  delivered 
in  sufficient  volume  by  farmers  to  make 
between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  pounds 
of  creamery  butter.  This  would  leave 
not  to  exceed  S, 000, 000  pounds  to  be 
made  from  whole  milk. 

Creamery  butter,  highly  seasonal,  is 
produced  mainly  in  northern,  western, 
southwestern  and  central  counties,  though 


some  is  credited  to  nearly  all  the  counties. 

Cheese. — Whole-milk  American  cheese 
made  most  extensively  in  St.  Lawrence, 
Jefferson,  Lewis,  Allegany,  Oneida  and 
Cattaraugus  counties,  represents  in  part 
an  outlet  for  milk  in  dairy  regions  not 
readily  accessible  to  fluid  markets.  This 
cheese  is  primarily  a  Summer  product. 
Prices  for  milk  used  in  American  cheese 
in  3933  and  1934  were  very  low  during 
most  of  the  months,  due  to  the  low  price 
of  cheese.  With  heaviest  production 
during  late  Spring  and  early  Summer,  the 
available  milk  is  frequently  low  in  fat 
content.  Many  of  the  herds  supplying 
cheese  factories  freshen  in  the  Spring. 

Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk. — The 
largest  proportion  of  the  condensed  and 
evaporated  whole  milk  is  made  in  St. 
Lawrence,  Franklin  and  Chautauqua 
counties.  Evaporated  milk  (case  goods — 
that  is,  in  tin  cans  for  household  use)  is 
most  important.  Sweetened  condensed 
milk  (case  goods),  though  relatively 
small  in  volume,  is  of  especial  import¬ 
ance  in  that  New  York  produces  a  third 
of  the  national  production  and  more  than 
any  other  State. 

Bulk  evaporated  (plain  condensed)  and 
bulk  sweetened  milk  are  also  produced  in 
considerable  volume,  especially  for  use  in 
ice  cream  and  in  bakery  and  confection¬ 
ery  products.  Skimmed  condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  is  also  produced  for  the 
same  purposes,  thus  utilizing  skim-milk 
effectively. 

Fowdered  Milk  Products. — The  drying 
or  powulering  processes  have  been  in  use 
over  a  considerable  period.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  powdered  whole  milk,  never 
large,  has  decreased  in  reecnt  years.  At 
the  same  time  a  generally  increasing 
quantity  of  skim-milk  has  been  so  treat¬ 
ed.  Both  powdered  skim-milk  and  con¬ 
densed  and  evaporated  skim-milk  are 
closely  associated  with  the  manufacture 
of  cream. 

Utilization  of  Milk 

In  recent  years,  as  a  yearly  average, 
about  one-lialf  the  milk  handled  in  plants 
has  been  sold  for  fluid  use,  one-fourth  has 
been  used  for  cream,  and  about  one-fourth 
for  various  manufactured  products.  The 
exact  amount  used  in  each  way  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  total  milk  production, 
and  the  market  or  consumption  demand 
for  fluid  milk  and  cream.  Any  milk  not 
needed  in  these  products  is  manufactured. 
The  seasonal  changes  in  utilization  are 
very  large,  due  to  the  normal  large  Sum¬ 
mer  peak  of  milk  production  on  farms, 
the  relatively  uniform  consumption  of 
fresh  milk,  and  the  seasonal  demand  for 
cream. 

The  term  “surplus  milk,”  as  defined  in 
the  milk  dealer's  vocabulary,  means 
the  milk  that  is  delivered  at  plants 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  current  needs 
for  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  the  usual 
markets  for  these  products.  Actually,  the 
total  production  of  milk  in  New  York  is 
entirely  inadequate  to  furnish  all  the 
dairy  products  consumed  in  the  State. 
Large  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  evap¬ 
orated  milk  and  some  cream  as  well  as 
other  goods  produced  in  other  States  are 
imported  into  and  consumed  in  New 
York  State. 

Oleomargarine 

The  use  of  oleomargarine  has  been  on 
the  increase  since  1933.  Particularly 
heavy  production  prevailed  in  the  early 
months  of  1935,  when  butter  prices  rose 
rapidly.  In  fact,  there  is  usually  a  shift 
back  and  forth  between  oleo  and  butter, 
depending  on  whether  butter  prices  are 
high  or  low.  Vegetable  oils  have  become 
increasingly  important  in  oleo  production 
in  recent  years.  Oleo  production  of  264,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1934  was  equivalent 
to  about  16  per  cent  of  the  1,695,000,000 
pounds  of  creamery  butter  manufactured 
inthe  United  States. 


Hereford  yearling  heifers  owned  by  the  Gage  Stock  Farm ,  Dclanson,  V.  3  D.  O. 

Beresford  is  farm  manager. 


mm 


Grade  Holsteins  on  pasture  at  Dexter  Farm,  Floyd  Bever,  manager,  near  South 

Dayton,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


Typical  pasture  and  orchard  scene  in  early  July  on  Willard  A  llen’s  farm  near  Wuce* 

don,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  Land  was  broivn  and  bare  ■ while  heifers  sought  the  shaae. 
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Milk  Committee  News 

The  past  two  weeks  have  brought  in 
fine  membership  increases  in  Sullivan, 
Montgomery  and  Rensselaer  counties. 
The  counties  which  are  at  present  in  the 
lead  in  the  membership  drive  are  Oneida, 
Chautauqua,  Madison,  Washington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  St.  Lawrence  and  Lewis. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  Milk  Committee 
reports  that  the  Grand  Gorge  meeting  is 
definitely  scheduled  for  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  August  13.  Dr.  M.  J.  Vogt  is  in 
charge.  For  Saturday  afternoon,  August 
15,  C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek  and  Frank 
Niles,  Sidney  Center,  have  arranged  for  a 
large  gathering  at  Delhi.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  afternoon,  Sunday,  August  16,  a 
picnic  and  “dairy  day”  will  be  held  at 
Stanley  Piseck’s  Sunny  Island  Camp,  one 
mile  from  Poland,  Herkimer  County,  on 
Route  28. 

John  J.  Dillon  will  address  all  three 
meetings. 

Arrangements  are  also  under  way  for 
meetings  in  Madison  and  Washington 
counties. 

The  current  list  of  County  Represen¬ 
tatives  is  as  follows: 


BROOME  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 

A.  L.  DANN,  R.  D.  2,  Harpersville 
CATTARAUGUS  -  James  Dornan,  Franklinville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Harvey,  R. 

Lena  F.  Harvey,  R. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


D.  4,  Auburn 
D.  4,  Auburn 
Sr.,  Sherman 


J.  J.  Henry, 

J.  M.  Holdridge,  Sherman 
CHENANGO  -  August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 
CLINTON  -  G.  Lynn  Barber,  West  Cliazy 
DELAWARE  •  C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center 
DUTCHESS  -  Thomas  R.  Hazzafa^  Millbrook 
ERIE  -  C.  W.  Newton,  933  Gerrans  Bldg.,  Buffalo 


Thomas  Lonergan,  Tieonderoga 
C.  A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
-  A.  C.  Tilger,  Box  2G7,  Batavia 

-  M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 

-  S.  A.  Fiseck,  Newport 

-  C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams 

•  J.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage 

Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  Lowville 
-  T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 

E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonville 
John  H.  Young,  Fort  Johnson 
Frank  A.  Kent,  nempstead 

-  Eugene  W.  Traxel,  Ava 

Robert  L.  Bryant,  Bridegwater 

Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 
R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1,  Oswego 
William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 

H.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owego 

Aaron  Bell,  Accord 
WASHINGTON  -  Carl  nansen,  Star  Rt.Cossayuna 
WESTCHESTER  -  J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Hgts. 


ESSEX 

FULTON  - 

GENESEE 

GREENE 

HERKIMER 

JEFFERSON 

LEWIS 


MADISON 

MONTGOMERY 

NASSAU 

ONEIDA 

ONONDAGA 
OSWEGO 
PUTNAM  ■ 
SUFFOLK 
TIOGA 
ULSTER 


Wounded  Horse 

I  have  a  mare  that  jumped  over  a  wire 
fence  and  cut  her  leg.  I  had  a  veteri¬ 
narian  look  at  it  in  the  beginning,  which 
cost  me  $5,  but  he  did  not  help  any.  I 
need  her  badly  for  work  now  and  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  can  tell  me  what  to 
do.  It  happened  two  weeks  ago.  I  kept 
it  bandaged  continually,  using  a  disin¬ 
fectant  to  begin  with  and  then  washed  it 
off  two  or  three  times  a  day,  leaving  the 
bandage  off  as  I  thought  it  would  heal 
more  quickly.  It  seems  to  have  started 
to  heal  from  the  inside  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  pus  and  the  flesh  is  pro¬ 
truding  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  She 


has  been  kept  quiet  in  the  stable  con¬ 
tinually  and  has  been  given  constant  care. 

New  Jersey.  m.  j. 

It  would  seem  from  your  description 
that  there  is  some  proud  flesh  in  the 
wound.  A  good  treatment  is  to  have 
your  local  druggist  make  up  a  powdered 
mixture  of  equal  parts,  one  ounce  each,  of 
powdered  zinc,  iron  and  copper  sulphate. 
Dust  this  over  the  wound  about  three 
days  apart  for  three  or  four  applications 
or  until  the  proud  flesh  that  is  protrud¬ 
ing  has  disappeared.  Also  swab  the 
wound  thoroughly  with  tincture  of  iodine, 
repeat  in  about  four  days,  for  three  ap¬ 
plications.  Wash  the  wound  three  times 
daily  in  hot  saturated  boric  acid  solution. 
Do  not  bandage  the  wound.  R.  w.  D. 

Worms  in  Pigs 

I  have  a  number  of  young  shotes  that 
weigh  between  60  and  75  pounds.  They 
are  very  wormy  and  are  moving  along 
slowly.  I  feed  my  pigs  about  eight  hand¬ 
fuls  of  beef  scrap  and  seven  of  linseed 
meal  mixed  with  bread  and  cake  crumbs. 

New  Jersey.  E.  K. 

A  good  worm  medicine  for  pigs  is  to 
starve  them  24  hours,  giving  them  very 
little  water  and  no  feed,  then  feed  each 
one  separately  giving  five  grains  each  of 
santonin,  calomel  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  which  have  been  mixed  together  by 
a  druggist.  These  may  be  given  in  one 
quart  of  skim-milk.  Repeat  in  10  days 
and  again  10  days  after  that. 

Another  very  effective  worm  remedy  for 
hogs  is  Nema  Worm  capsules,  which  may 
be  obtained  through  any  local  druggist 
andadministered  as  directed. 

The  meat  scrap  and  linseed  meal  are 
good,  but  you  need  not  feed  them  to 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  feed  total 
used.  In  other  words  a  mixture  of  cake 
and  bread  crumbs  of  90  pounds  and  five 
pounds  each  of  meat  scrap  and  linseed 
meal  would  be  about  the  proper  propor¬ 
tions.  R.  w.  DUCK. 

Holstein  Butterfat  Record 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  report  a  new  record  for  New 
York  butterfat  production  in  one  year,  at¬ 
tained  by  Lyons  Sylvia  Fali,  owned  by 
McLaury  Brothers,  Portlandville,  N.  Y. 
Fali  freshened  at  seven  years,  six  months 
of  age  and  produced  27,935  pounds  of 
milk  averaging  4  per  cent  butterfat  with 
a  total  of  1,12S.2  pounds  butterfat  in  365 
days  on  official  test.  During  the  test  she 
consumed  3%  tons  of  grain,  approximate¬ 
ly  1%  tons  of  beet  pulp,  three  tons  silage, 
and  1 V-2  tons  of  hay.  This  is  her  second 
official  record  over  1,000  pounds  fat  in  a 
year  as  she  produced  1,002  pounds  in  her 
previous  lactation  period  as  a  six-year-old. 

Her  total  production  for  the  two  years 
on  official  test  is  51,S19  pounds  milk  and 
2,130.2  pounds  fat.  She  was  bred  by  Dan 
Grant  of  Afton,  N.  Y.,  and  was  tested 
regularly  in  the  local  cow-testing  associa¬ 
tion  during  her  first  four  lactations  while 
in  the  Grant  herd  with  a  total  of  48,940 
pounds  of  milk  and  1,915.3  pounds  of  fat 
during  that  period. 


Phonto  by  Daisy  Blanton. 

ASTROLOGUE 


This  famous  Percheron  stallion,  Imported  Astrologue,  teas  recently  sold  by  Daniel 
E.  Wight,  owner  of  Monocacy  Farms,  to  Roger  A.  Derby  for  his  Covington  Farms, 
located  near  Knoxville,  Md.  Astrologue  was  imported  from  France  in  1925  by  F.  E. 
Murphy,  of  Minneapolis,  and  subsequently  became  the  main  herd  sire  at  Monocacy. 


Equip  Your  Barn 

RIGHT 


Money-Saving 

Bulletin 

FREE* 

DON’  T  thinkofputtinga  dollar  into  bam  equipment 
—  either  for  new  buildings  or  replacement — until 
you  get  this  bulletin  of  substantial  savings  on  goods 
of  genuinely  superior  quality.  The  pioneer 

Gardner  "IDEAL"  Barn  Equipment 

in  full  line — stalls,  stanchions,  cups,  pens,  carriers, 
— >9  made  right  in  the  heart  of  dairying  progress. 
Exceptional  factory  advantages  and  low-expense  sales 
policy  give  you  BIG  savings  on  strictly  quality  goods. 
Comparison  invited  in  every  feature  of  rugged  build, 
long-lasting  serviceability,  finish  and  ECONOMY. 

— for  This  Sturdy  Cup 

Here  is  a  typical  earing.  Roomy  bowl; 
removable  nose  plate;  perfect-operat¬ 
ing,  removablebrass  valve.  Aluminum 
finish.  Wt.  14  lbs.  Guaranteed.  Given 

_  satisfaction  for  years.  '  Cheaper  than 

Ideal  507  repairing.  Send  for  FREE  Bulletin. 

Some  good  territory  still  open  for  Sales  Aqents 
Write  for  Details. 

GARDNER  MFG.  CO.  Box  AG-4,  Horicon,Wis. 


WOOL  WANTED 

W  W  h  tion  guaranti 


WOOL— I  specialize 
j  in  wool.  Satisfae- 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices. 

B.  CONOVER,  LEBANON,  N.  J. 


j  MILKING  SHORTHORNS' 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  HJEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
Th»y  Ar*  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calv&s  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
Quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANGUS  FEMALES 

12  two-year-old  heifers  with  calves  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  Briareliff.  10  bred  heifers,  10  open 
heifers.  The  best  of  Briareliff  blood-lines. 

PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTION  ON  REQUEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc.  (Dutcc0h*ss)  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

Frank  Richards.  Mgr. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

AXDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 


GUERNSEYS 


Chedco  Farm  Offers  For  Sale 

Chedco  Alexander,  dropped  March  23.  1936.  A  fine 
type  of  individual.  Sire:  Langwater  Chedco  147434. 
Dam:  Imp.  Roliais  Chance  II  of  Ashburton  237533 
15753.3  lbs.  milk.  733.6  lbs.  butterfat  class  C. 

C.  E.  COTTING 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Accredited  Herd  100024 
Negative  to  Agglutination  Test. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer's  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative.  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


JERSEYS 


Ayrlawn  Farms  Jerseys 

BRED  FOR  TYPE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 

Manager  Bethesda,  Md. 


HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE! 

10  High  Class  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

Accredited,  blood-tested  and  mastitis  tested,  just  in 
from  Canada,  priced  at  $140  each. 

J.  C.  REAGAN  -  TELLY,  NEYV  YORK 

FIFTY  NEW  YORK  Bloo<l-teste<l  two  &  three 

year  old  Holstein  heifers  Carload  blood-tested.  Hol¬ 
stein  springers.  JOHN  F.  BENJAMIN,  SHELBl'RNE,  VT. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


300  CHOICE 

Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  &  Ayrshire 

cows  and  heifers.  T.  B.  Tested.  Also  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  Blood  Tested  cows  and  heifers  at  Farmers 
Prices.  No.  1  Iowa  horses  on  hand  at  all  times. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


AY  RSHIRES 


OPPORTUNITY— Reg.  Ayrshire  Foundation  Stock— 4 
young  cows  and  bull— 2  fresh,  others  shortly.  Will 
sacrifice.  E.  S.  GOODWIN,  P.  0.  Box  622,  South  Berwick,  Me. 


FERRETS 


JERRETS — Siiecial  ratters  $3.00;  young  $5.00:  pair. 
Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


SWINE 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 


CH  ESTE  R- YO  R  KSH I  R  E  Crossed-,  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  Crossed  old  at— 

DUROC-POLAND  Crossed  f $5,  $5.50,  $6,  $6.50 

H  AM  PSHI  RES  J  each 

SHOATS  -  FEEDERS  -  ALL  AGES 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all 
ages  and  prices.  The  average  pig  6  weeks  old  weighs 
Horn  15  to  18  lbs.  Shipped  P.  O.  Order,  Check  or 
C.O.D.  on  approval  Prompt  delivery.  No  anxious 
waiting.  Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  extra 
charge.  You  sponsor  my  business  and  make  it  possible 
‘Of  m,e  t0  carry  on.  Pleasing  you  will  please  me.  Phone 
1091-M  evening.  CHAS.  DAVIS, 

Residence  Carr  Road  -  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Our  Specialty:  Top  duality  pigs,  carefully  selected  and 
crated  to  please  you.  Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berkshire 
and  O.  I.  C„  Duroc  and  Berkshire  Crossed— 

6-7  week*  old  $4.25  each  .  8-9  weeks  old  $4.75  each 
10  weeks  extras  $5.00  each 

Shipped  C.O.D.  on  approval.  Write,  wire  or  phone 
and  get  some  of  these  good  pigs. 


Rugged  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
8  to  B  weeks  old,  S4.50  each. 

Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old  .  .  SS.00  each 

These  are  quality  pigs,  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


THRIFTY  FEEDER  PIGS 

All  pigs  crated,  single  treated  for  cholera  and  castrated 
if  desired.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  on  approval  or  money  back 
guarantee.  All  well  knowrf  breeds  and  crosses.  Give 
second  choice  size,  breed  and  sex  for  prompt  shipment. 
Two  or  more  pigs,  6-8  weeks  old,  $5.00;  over  ‘25  lbs., 
$6.00;  35  lbs.,  $7.00;  weights  when  shipped. 

Write  R.  S.  Mc^iEIL  -  -  Dover,  Delaware 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Sold  out  of  spring  pigs.  Have  a  few  very  choice  young 
service  boars  and  sows  for  fall  breeding.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS, 
Manager  BETHESDA,  MD. 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Cliester-Yorkshire,  Chester-Berkshire 
Berkshire-Duroc,  6-7  weeks  $4,  8-9  week*  $4.50,  10 
weeks  $4.75,  12  week*  $6.  Vaccination  extra  1  Crates 
free.  Ship  C.  O.  D..  All  good  feeders  1 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  ea.  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.50  ea. 
A11  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


Chester  &  Yorkshire  and  Chester  &  Berkshire 

8  to  9  weeks  old .  54.00  each 

7  to  8  weeks  old  Chester  Whites,  54.50  each 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  M  ASS. 


DREG,  CUflNF  All  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F. 
UROC  wHinC  Pattlngton.  Selplo  Center,  IN  ,Y  . 


FOR  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRES  \£?£rowBn~pa.e’ 


SALE 


HORSES 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Pure  Bred  Belgian  Colts 

One  Stud  One  Filley 
E.  E.  HORTON  &  SON 

R  D  2,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  Blocky  Black  Grade  Percheron  Mare 

10  years  old,  good  worker,  regular  breeder,  bred  to  regist¬ 
ered  ton  stallion ;  also  three  colts  from  her  and  ton  sire 
colts  coming  2,  3  ,4;  also  pair  Brown  Belgian  geldings, 
2  and  3  last  Spring:  oldest  colt  broke.  Pair  blocky  5- 
year-old  Belgian  mares,  sorrels,  silver  manes  and  tails; 
well  broke,  weight  2,900  and  both  bred  to  registered 
Belgian  ton  stallion.  All  are  native  horses  and  sound. 
EARL  WHITE,  Village  Farm,  ARCADE,  N.  Y. 


At  Ct,.J  t*le  Grand  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon- 
rll  OlUU  bellear,  of  Kontact.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed- 
ing.  Fee  $25.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


FftR  C1IF  Lady's  saddle  horse  single  footer  half 
1  VIA  JftLL  thoroughbred  with  English  saddle. 

Newman,  New  Hackensack.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Poughkeepsie  8F23 


FARM  WORK  HORSES:  Heavy  drafters,  farm  chunk* 
and  cheap  horses.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Charlton,  Iowa. 


DOGS 


Poultry  Farm 
Pa. 


Wire  Haired  Foxterries 

A..K.  C.  Pedigreed.  Beautiful  Colors.  Healthv 

MIFFLIN  LAKES  KENNELS  ASHLAND,  OHIO 

Great  Dane  Puppies  frst“ckt!ikth0o^ugh0br0id: 

JOS.  PROZELLER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ne,sS"ovr°c1iy 
Longeared  Coonhound  Pups  raccoon 

CLIFFORD  PEACOCK,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 

F!RF  AT  D  A  N  F  ^  Beautiful  Pedigreed  Puppies. 

UAE/t  I  U/IITEJ  BARLOW  FARM,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa. 

Rroaf  flnnoe  Magnificent  Registered  Pups.  Time  pav 

UIBdl  Udlieh  meats.  FARMHOLM,  New  Paltz.  N.  Y* 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 
American  Shepherd  dogTshVdXe 
For  Sale  Pedigreed  Collies 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  Registered  stock,  the  kind  evervone 
wants.  Cir.  Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

mi  I  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

GULL1LO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings, .Y.Y. 

Heeldriving  shepherd  a  collie  pups,  beauties. 

WILMOT  EAST  THETFORD.  VERMONT 

nomeranian  and  wire  terrier  puppies,  eligible  registra- 
•tion ;  prices  reasonable.  Mrs.  G.  Manley,  Greene,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Hampshire,  Shropshire  and 
Southdown  yearling  rams  and  Dorset  ram  lambs. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

QA  Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Ranis  with 
ov  Size,  type  and  quality.  The  best  lot  we  ever  of¬ 
fered.  VAN  VEEET  BROS  -  I.odi,  New  York 

REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 

L.  M.  COLBERTS’  SONS,  East  Chatham,  N,  Y. 


For  Sale 
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JARS 


Insure  the  safety  of  your 
preserves.  Buy  ATLAS  Fruit 
JARS — Double  Tested  for 
Strength.  The  Polariscope, 
a  scientific  instrument,  de¬ 
termines  strength  under 
strain.  Boiling  water  at 
212°F,  poured  into  jar,  de¬ 
termines  strength  under 
heat.  Individually  inspected. 
Safe  for  all  methods  of  mod¬ 
ern  preserving.  Clear  crystal 
glass  to  give  natural  color  to 
your  fruits  and  vegetables. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Makers  of  fruit  jars  and  fruit 

jar  caps  for  more  than  40  years. 


"All  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Fruit  Jars  and  Caps" 


ADVICE  TO  ALL  HOME  OWNERS 

Definite  savings.  Kitchens,  bathrooms,  plumbing  and 
heating  equipment  and  supplies.  Catalog  “R”  Free. 

SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


IffinAK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
IVvIfHlV  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  double  pro¬ 
ps  i  M C  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin), 
r  ILIYId  Genuine. Nationally  known.MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED  Developed  Profes¬ 
sionally— 8  Velox  Prints,  2  Bromide  F.nlargements— 2Sc, 
coin.  FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements.  25c. 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements.  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  25c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


Ell  M  ncvici  ADCIt  OC.  Two  beautiful  Enlargements 
rlLlVl  DcVcLUrtU  Z3C  With  each  roll.  Quick  ser 
vice.  PEERLESS  PHOTO  SHOP  -  LaCrosso,  Wise. 
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REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Making  Some  Money  for  the 
Rural  Church 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 


Sometimes  we  think  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  when  it  comes  to  mak¬ 
ing  money  for  the  church  or  some  other 
worthy  organization.  Here  is  something 
I  saw  carried  out  by  the  people  in  a  near¬ 
by  congregation,  and  it  brought  them  in 
more  money  than  they  had  ever  realized 
from  bazaars  or  church  suppers,  as  well 
as  making  use  of  some  piece  of  discarded 
furniture  in  the  attic. 

Nearly  every  family  has  at  least  one 
piece  of  furniture  tucked  away  out  of 
sight  because  it  needs  repairing,  painting 
or  just  doesn’t  seem  to  have  any  use  in 
your  particular  household.  But  if  it  were 
put  into  shape,  it  might  be  just  the  ar¬ 
ticle  that  someone  else  would  like  to  have. 
So  each  member  or  interested  person  was 
asked  to  donate  any  such  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  and  all  were  collected  at  one  place. 
And  such  a  collection  you  never  saw ! 
There  were  chairs,  tables,  pedestals,  baby 
carriages,  bureau*,  cribs,  what-nots, 
clothes  bars,  mirrors,  picture  frames,  etc. 

One  of  the  older  men  who  was  not  very 
busy  but  quite  clever,  offered  his  services 
as  repairman  and  painter.  He  glued  on 
rockers,  cut  down  wide  old  picture 
frames,  sandpapered,  painted  and  var¬ 
nished.  And  when  everything  wTas  ready, 
they  had  an  auction  and  sold  these  bright 
and  shining  pieces  of  furniture.  In  a 
few  instances  the  person  buying  back  the 
article  he  had  donated  because  he  thought 
he  didn’t  want  it.  ltlltan  lane. 


Seasoning  With  Mustard 

When  you  are  preparing  those  good 
substantial  meals  that  the  men  need  to 
stand  by  them  through  the  long  hours  of 
farm  work,  add  a  little  dry  mustard  for 
seasoning  and  those  whose  appetites  are 
not  whetted  so  sharply  will  find  ordinary 
foods  more  palatable  than  some  of  your 
company  dishes.  For  instance,  creamed 
potatoes,  meat  loaf,  macaroni  and  cheese, 
and  baked  beans  have  a  subtle  flavor  hard 
to  define  when  one  adds  a  dash  of  mus¬ 
tard.  As  one  of  our  favorite  dishes  is  a 
stew  of  potatoes,  onions,  carrots  and 
beef,  I  varied  it  one  day  by  adding  a 
teaspoon  of  mustard  to  the  flour  when  I 
made  my  dumplings. 

It  is  the  easiest  and  quickest  meal  that 
I  can  prepare  when  the  man-of-the-house 
comes  in  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon 
and  announces  that  we  are  going  to  have 
some  extra  men  for  dinner.  E.  i.  M. 


As  a  result  of  an  argument  with  our 
goat,  William,  I  have  been  laid  up,  so  I 
put  on  a  bathrobe  and  shoes  and  hobble 
out  to  survey  my  rank  crop  of  weeds  in 
the  flower  beds.  It  has  been  very  hot. 
One  week  we  had  thundershowers  of 
varying  length  every  day,  and  everyone 
speaks  of  the  rapid  growth  everything 
has  made. 

Most  of  New  England  had  a  severe 
freeze  May  14-15  and  as  all  vegetation 
was  ahead  of  its  usual  time,  the  result 
was  disastrous  to  fruit.  A  few  Winter 
varieties  of  apples  were  not  in  bloom,  and 
of  course  blackberries  and  raspberries 
were  not  in  bloom. 

A  friend  gave  the  boys  a  new  idea 
about  bushing  peas.  He  likes  to  set 
posts  quite  near  together,  and  about  four 
feet  high,  beside  the  peas,  staple  a  stout 
wire  to  the  top  of  these  posts.  Instead 
of  sticking  the  brush  in  the  ground,  he 
cuts  off  a  stout  branch  near  the  butt  of 
the  bush  so  as  to  leave  a  hook  to  hang 
over  the  wire,  letting  the  top  of  the  bush 
touch  the  ground.  The  peas  get  adequate 
support  and  yet  give  to  the  wind  instead 
of  being  toppled  over. 

This  is  less  work  than  the  way  we  have 
done.  We  strung  wire  on  top  of  posts  on 
each  side  of  each  pea  row  and  stuck  the 
brush  between  the  rows  of  wire.  It  is 
fortunate  we  did  for  the  Gradus  peas  are 
making  an  immense  growth  of  vine  and 
are  heavily  laden  with  pods. 

Here  it  is  July  22  and  I  have  been 
looking  on  what  was  a  quite  well-cared 
garden  July  1.  The  old  question  comes 
to  mind  what  perennials  furnish  blooms 
in  late  July  and  August.  There  are  still 
Delphiniums,  some  late  ones  were  good 
all  through  July ;  hollyhocks  will  be 
blooming  in  August ;  sea  holly  and  globe 
thistle  will  bloom  through  August.  There 
are  Echinops  and  Eryngiums,  and  the 
purple  cone  flower  will  be  lovely,  most 
catalogs  still  class  this  as  a  Rudbeckia. 
Ours  seem  to  grow  handsomer  with  age, 
taller  and  more  bloom.  I  took  off  one 
side  shoot  but  didn’t  succeed  in  getting 
much  root  so  I  planted  it  and  turned  a 
glass  over  it  and  it  is  growing.  I  do  the 
same  with  the  Fall  Phlox  varieties.  Gail- 
lardias,  especially  Burgundy,  carry  a 
bright  spot  through  August  and  I  am 
delighted  with  Dianthus  knappi,  the 
“primrose  yellow  pink.”  mother  bee. 

Vermont. 


A  Farm  GirVs  Model  Room 


“Mother,  I  think  that  milk  pail  bench 
is  something  more  than  just  an  old  table,” 
said  14-year-old  Betty  Simmons  of  Graf¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  as  she  stood  on  the  backporch 
of  her  home  and  looked  quizzically  at  the 
narrow  table  against  the  wall  on  which 
the  milk  pails  were  resting,  bottom-up. 
The  table  was  weathered  and  stained  in 
a  manner  which  no  ordinary  washing 
such  as  it  got  each  day  could  remedy,  for 
it  had  held  the  family  milk  pails  for 
years. 

“Maybe  you  are  right,  Betty,” 
mother  replied,  “it 
has  been  in  the 
family  for  no  one  re¬ 
members  how  long.” 

“May  I  have  it, 

Mother?  Maybe  I 
could  fix  it  up  so  it 
could  be  used  in  my 
room.” 

That  was  a  year 
ago  and  Betty,  cheer¬ 
fully  given  the  table 
to  experiment  with, 
spent  hours  scraping 
and  cleaning  it  un¬ 
til  there  stood  re¬ 
vealed  a  real  Chippendale  cherry  drop- 
leaf  table  which,  with  a  final  dressing, 
made  a  rich  and  attractive  addition  to 
her  room. 

Betty,  a  member  then  for  six  years  of 
the  Cheerful  Workers’  4-II  Club,  imbued 
with  the  satisfaction  and  enthusiasm  of 
bringing  one  discarded  piece  of  furniture 
back  to  life,  began  to  explore  the  farm. 
Iler  next  acquisition  was  a  cherry  spin¬ 
dle  bed  which  had  been  buried  under  old 
liay  in  the  barn  for  years.  This,  too,  was 
refinished  and  put  to  use.  A  cherry 
chest  was  found  after  she  had  scraped 
four  coats  of  paint  from  a  kitchen  cup¬ 
board  and  this  became  a  new  dresser. 

Smaller  items,  such  as  lamps,  chairs 


and  chair  covers,  a  piece  of  an  old  cover¬ 
let  and  a  Paisley  shawl  which  she  used 
to  make  pillow-covers,  she  collected  from 
her  grandmothers  and  friends.  Drapes  of 
blue  and  orange  rust  chintz  were  hung 
at  the  three  windows  of  her  room  to 
match  the  Prussian  blue  which  she 
painted  the  soft  pine  floor  covered  with 
two  hand-made  rugs  she  obtained  from 
her  grandmother. 

Mrs.  Florence  Thayer,  associate  club 
agent  of  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  direc¬ 
tor  of  girls’  4-II  club  work  there,  saw  the 
ensemble  and  real¬ 
ized  the  taste  and  ar¬ 
tistry  as  well  as  the 
ambition  of  this  girl, 
which  inspired  her  to 
make  her  room  a 
beauty  spot.  She  de¬ 
cided  it  was  worthy 
of  exhibition  at  the 
N.  Y.  State  Fair. 

It  was  too  much  to 
move  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  room  so 
Betty  decided  to  se¬ 
lect  one  single  unit. 
She  chose  the 
Chippendale  table,  a  maple  ladder-back 
chair,  blotter  pad,  book  ends,  electrified 
kerosene  lam])  and  a  framed  picture  she 
had  used  as  a  color  guide  for  the  entire 
.room.  The  judges  at  the  fair  awarded 
Betty  first  prize. 

On  the  advice  of  her  director,  Betty 
took  the  ensemble  to  Chicago  in  Decem¬ 
ber  and  entered  it  in  the  home  improve¬ 
ment  exhibits  at  the  National  4-II  Con¬ 
gress.  For  a  week  the  exhibit  stood  in 
view  while  thousands  passed  by  and  ad¬ 
mired  and  here,  again,  the  judges  agreed 
with  the  general  public  and  Betty  came 
home  with  the  coveted  first  prize  blue 
ribbon  and  a  cash  award  as  compensation 
for  her  taste  and  industry.  r.  e.  W. 
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ELECTRIFY 

WITH 

NATIONAL 


A  UNITX 
FOR  EVERY  PURSE 


Complete  line  of  wind  power 
unite,  engine  generators, 
batteries. 

National  Air -Zephyr.  Auto¬ 
matic  wind  power  unit,  pro¬ 
tected  against  storms,  will  last 
a  lifetime.  1,250  watts  to  5,000 
watts,  in  32  and  110  volts. 
National  Engine  Generators. 
Rugged  oversize  design  in  six 
ana  32  volts — six  models  rang¬ 
ing  from  150  to  1,500  watts. 
National  Farmlight  Batter¬ 
ies.  Backed  by  1  5  years  exper¬ 
ience.  8  sizes  from  110  ampere 
hours  to  420  ampere  hours. 

See  your  National  dealer  or 
write  to  the  National  Battery 
Co.,  Dept.  R-8.  35  Neoga 
Street.  Depew,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  BATTERY  CO. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 


Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  i3  not 

flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 

decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 

soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  ttiose 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 

feel  “up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  @1935,  C.M.Co. 


C&rnutq  tor  <-> 

TftzurLjcrtlci 


Rooms 

$2.00 

UP 


Choose  for 

LOCATION  -  ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

$HERMAN$QUARE 

70tk St.  BROADWAY  7lxt&t. 


HOTEL 

ADELPHIA 


WHERE  YOU  MEET  YOUR  FRIENDS 
EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH -AT 
A  MOST  MODERATE  TARIFF. 
NEAREST  EVERYTHING 


CHESTNUT  at  \3th  ST. 

PHILADELPHIA 


EDISON  NON -ACID  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Generating  Plants,  Motors.  Farm  Machinery,  etc. 

Reduce  Fence  Costs  80%  troller.  Battery  or  power 

current.  30  day  trial.  Fully  guar.  Free  interesting  liter¬ 
ature.  F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  Croton  Falls.  N.  Y. 


X  N  V  E  3NT  T  O  H  S 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503-L 
Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  INVENTORS  recordVree 

Wife  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
YourI>atent”and‘‘Keeord  of  Invention”  form — both  FKEE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  59 1  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  ItIVI  It,  CONN. 


W/  \  n  1\T  Pure  wool  for  hand  knitting  and  rugs. 
*  AV  IN  Low  prices.  DELAINE  MFG.  CO. 
Sa  ipl.a  Frae  Dept.  B,  1 18  Chestnut  St.,  Philft. 

The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1684  —  Two  Blouse 
Styles.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42-in.  bust 
measurs,  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in,  material  for 
short  sleeved  blouse. 
Ten  cents. 


1808.  —  Smart  Dress 
for  Matrons.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44, 
46,  48.  50  and  52-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
36  requires  3%  yds. 
of  39-in.  material 
with  1  yd.  of  5-in. 


ribbon. 


yd. 

Ten  cents. 


1689  —  Dressing  the 
Wee  Ones.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  4,  6  and  8 

years.  Size  4  re¬ 
quires  1%  yds.  of 
39-in.  material  with 
%  yd.  of  braid.  Ten 
cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
Illustrated  Fashion 


1752  —  Attractive 

Day  Wear.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  16,  18  years, 

36.  38.  40.  42.  44 
and  46-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3  Vi  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  2  Vi 
yds.  of  binding  and 
Ya  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 

Magazine,  10  cents. 


Peanut  Butter  Cookies 

One-half  cup  butter,  one-half  cup  pea¬ 
nut  butter,  one-half  cup  light  brown 
sugar,  one-half  cup  white  sugar,  one  egg, 
one  cup  flour,  one  level  teaspoon  soda, 
one-fourth  tablespoon  salt.  Mix  in  order 
given,  roll  in  tvaxed  paper,  put  in  ice 
box  over  night,  slice  and  bake  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  MRS.  W.  K. 

Peanut-butter  Wafers.  —  Two-thirds 
cup  peanut  butter,  two  tablespoons  soft 
lard,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two  cups 
flour.  Rub  all  together  until  fine.  Wet 
with  water  like  pie  crust,  roll  thin,  brush 
with  salt,  cut  in  strips  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  till  light  brown.  MRS.  B. 

One  cuii  brown  sugar,  one  cup  white 
sugar,  one  cup  shortening,  two  eggs,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  three  teaspoons  flavor¬ 
ing  any  kind,  three  cups  flour ;  two  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder,  two  teaspoons  bak¬ 
ing  soda,  or  four  teaspoons  baking  pow¬ 
der  as  preferred ;  one  cup  peanut  but¬ 
ter.  MRS.  A.  F.  S. 

Cream  one-half  cup  peanut  butter  with 
one-fourth  cup  butter.  Add  gradually 
one-lialf  cup  brown  sugar  and  one-half 
cup  granulated  sugar,  one  egg,  well  beat¬ 
en,  one  cup  flour  sifted  with  one  teaspoon 
baking  soda.  Add  to  the  first  mixture 
and  blend  thoroughly.  Drop  mixture, 
level  tablespoon  at  a  time  on  well-greased 
cooking  sheet.  Press  down  each  cooky 
with  a  four-tined  fork.  Press  a  second 
time  so  that  crosses  will  be  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  those  made  first.  Bake  10  min¬ 
utes,  350  degrees.  This  makes  4%  doz¬ 
en  cookies.  The  cooky  mixture  can  be 
rolled  out  to  an  inch  thickness  and  placed 
in  ice  box  over  night,  then  cut  in  slices 
in  the  morning.  H.  s.  A. 


Modern  Canning  Methods 

Now  that  the  warm  months  are  here 
we  begin  to  look  forward  to  preserving 
some  of  the  fruits  that  will  add  variety  to 
our  menus  during  the  cold  daily  diet, 
since  they  are  our  best  protective  food. 
By  following  the  requirements  of  at  least 
one  serving  of  fruit  a  day  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  the  alert  homemaker 
knows  her  pantry  shelves  will  meet  the 
needs  of  her  family  until  another  growing 
season  rolls  around. 

The  fruit  and  tomatoes  are  easiest  of 
all  to  can.  They  are  rich  in  juices  and 
they  are  acid.  This  combination  makes 
it  easy  for  heat  to  penetrate  them  and 
kill  or  render  inactive  the  spoilage  or¬ 
ganisms. 

Too  much  cannot  he  said  regarding  the 
careful  selection  of  fruits  for  canning. 
Fruits  that  are  overx-ipe,  bruised  and  de¬ 
cayed  will  not  yield  a  good  product  and 
their  keeping  qualities  are  doubtful.  The 
fruit  should  be  tree-ripened  so  that  a 
characteristic  flavor  is  well  developed,  but 
it  should  be  fresh  and  firm. 

To  hasten  the  steps  in  canning,  all  pre¬ 
liminary  work  of  assembling  the  neces¬ 
sary  canning  equipment  should  be  done 
befox-e  the  canning  procedure  is  begun. 
Such  equipment  as  knives  for  pai’ing, 
measuring  cups,  set  of  measuring  spoons, 
necessary  number  of  pans  and  vessels  for 
handling  the  fruit  should  be  assembled 
and  last,  but  not  least,  the  jars  and  caps 
for  canning  should  be  checked  over  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  sealing  edge  of  the  jar  to  see 
that  it  is  free  from  nicks,  cracks  and 
sharp  edges  which  might  prevent  an  air¬ 
tight  seal.  The  jars  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  then  rinsed  well  in  hot  water. 
When  using  the  two-piece  self-sealing  cap 
for  canning,  there  is  very  little  prelimi¬ 
nary  work  in  preparing  this  cap  for  the 
canning  procedure.  The  lids  with  the 
natural  gray  sealing  composition  are 
placed  in  a  bowl,  or  shallow  pan,  and 
boiling  water  poured  over  them,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  ready  to 
be  placed  on  the  jar.  The  screw  bands 
require  no  attention  since  this  part  of  the 
cap  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
contents  of  the  jars.  If  old  screw-top 
caps  are  used,  it  is  suggested  that  these 
be  boiled  for  at  least  15  minutes  in  order 
to  sterilize  them. 

The  cold-pack  method  of  canning  is 
most  often  used  for  all  fruits  and  berries. 
This  means  washing,  paring,  stemming 
and  preparing  the  fruit,  then  packing  the 
raw  fruit  into  the  jar.  Because  shrink¬ 
age  will  take  place  during  processing,  a 
solid  pack  of  the  fruit  should  be  made. 
Most  of  us  prefer  the  flavor  of  fruits 
canned  in  syrup.  When  syrup  is  used  the 
jar  should  be  filled  to  within  1  y2  inches 
of  the  top.  The  density  of  the  syrup  will 
depend  upon  the  individual  taste.  oHw- 
ever,  for  sweet  fruits  and  ben-ies,  a  light 
syrup  is  suggested  which’  is  made  with 
three  parts  water  to  one  pai’t  sugar.  For 
such  products  as  peaches  and  a  few  ber¬ 
ries,  a  medium  syrup  made  with  two 
parts  of  water  to  one  part  of  sugar  is 
used.  The  sour  fruits  such  as  plums,  re¬ 
quire  a  heavy  syrup  made  with  equal  por¬ 
tions  of  sugar  and  water. 

With  a  plentiful  supply  of  home-canned 
fruits  on  your  pantry  selves,  you  are  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  unexpected  company  and 
many  are  the  delightful  dishes  which  may 
be  prepared  to  vary  the  Winter  menu. 


Drying  Corn 

Last  year  I  learned  a  new  way  of  dry¬ 
ing  corn.  It  is  to  dry  it  on  the  cob,  thus 
having  roasting  ears  for  our  family  this 
Winter.  They  are  simple  to  dry  and  once 
you've  tried  them  you'll  dry  more  the 
coining  year. 

Take  well-matured  ears  of  sweet  corn, 
the  right  size  for  roasting,  and  clean  it  of 
shucks  and  silks.  Drop  in  boiling  water, 
slightly  salted  and  cook  for  five  minutes. 
Remove  from  the  water  and  dry.  You 
can  dry  the  corn  by  tying  with  a  string 
to  a  long  wire,  as  drying  wet  clothes,  or 
by  taking  a  10  or  12-inch  board  five  or 
six  feet  long  and  driving  nails  through 
the  board,  then  running  the  nail  through 
the  cob  of  the  ear.  When  the  board  is 
full,  cover  with  cheesecloth  and  set  in  the 
sun  or  in  a  room  that  has  plenty  of  ven¬ 
tilation.  Let  it  dry  for  two  or  thi-ee 
weeks  and  store  for  Winter  use. 

The  corn  should  be  put  to  soak  the 
evening  before  you  want  to  use  is  and  the 
following  day  boil  it  in  salted  water  from 
four  to  five  hours.  Eat  as  roasting  ears. 
When  boiling  a  piece  of  beef  for  soup  I 
add  some  roasting  ears  to  the  broth  and 
we  think  they  are  delicioxis  cooked  this 
way.  I  find  the  roasting  ears  fine  to 
serve  on  wash  day  when  I  have  a  nice 
hot  fire  to  cook  them.  Be  sure  to  dry 
plenty  as  they  are  so  good  you  will  not 
want  to  run  out  before  the  Winter  has 
started.  mrs.  l.  c. 


IMPORTANT! 

TO  EVERY  OWNER  OF 
A  32  volt  FARM  LIGHT  PLANT 

NEW  NOW / 

Save  Gas  When  The  Wind  Blows 

HERE  is  a  remarkable  new  device,  made  by 
farmers  for  farmers — gives  you  3  2  volt  elec¬ 
tric  power  without  one  penny  of  fuel  expense. 
Free  electricity  from  the  wind.  Sold  direct  to 
you  from  the  factory  at  an  unheard  of  low  price. 
No  noise — no  vibration — no  fumes — no  fire 
danger — just  free  power  from  the  air — safe  in 
a  gale — an  eight  mile  wind  operates.  You  can 


*6925 


f.o.b.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 
FROM  THE  FACTORY 

Not  a  toy,  weighs  1 70  pounds 
— price  made  possible  by 
selling  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  to  you. 


SPECIAL 
TO  WINDMILL 
ERECTORS 

If  you  make  a  business  of 
installing  windmills,  we  have 
an  interesting  proposition 
for  you.  Write  us,  addressing 
Department  E. 


$io00 

$1500 


use  more  electricity  with 
Wincharger  free  power 
from  the  air.  - 
Even  though  you  have  a 
32  volt  gasoline  plant, 
the  Wincharger  should 
pay  back  its  cost  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  year  in  fuel 
saving  alone. 

And — direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory — the  complete  32  v 
Giant  Wincharger  Power 
Unitis  priced  at  $69.95 , re¬ 
sult  of  mass  production  in 
a  new  all  modern  factory. 

This  is  not  a  toy  but  a 
real  power  plant. 

The  reason  you 
can  buy  this  170 
pound  32  volt 
Giant  Wincharger  at 
$69.95  is  that  you  get  it  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  without  any  commissions  to  distributor, 
wholesaler,  dealer  or  salesman. 

Made  to  stand  the  gaff  in  daily  farm  use  by  a 
firm  whose  Winchargers  now  serve  over  200,000 
farm  people  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  many 
foreign  countries.  Send  the  coupon  below  for 
catalogue  and  full  particulars. 

Wincharger  Corporation,  Sioux  City,  la. 

World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Wind 
Driven  Generating  Machinery 


ALSO— THE  6-VOLT 
RADIO  BATTERY 
WINCHARGER 
ok’d  by  18  leading 
radio  manufacturers 

and  sold  to  you  through 
their  dealers  at  savings 
as  high  as  $29.50  less 
than  regular  list  .  .  . 
keep  your  radio  battery 
charged  with  free  power 
from  the  air.  The  6  v 
Wincharger  purchase- 
able  with  any  one  of  18 
different  radio  sets  at . . . 

Utility 
Model 
DeLuxe 
Model 
f.o.b.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
If  purchased  without  ra¬ 
dio,  prices  are  .  .  .  Utility 
$29.50  ; DeLuxe  $44.50. 
The  6  volt  Wincharger  is 
not  intended  for  use  as 
a  lighting  plant. 


WINCHARGER  CORP. 

Dept.  112,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Send  me  catalog  and  full  details  of  your  32-volt  Giant 
Wincharger  Power  Unit. 

Name . 


Address . 

City . State. . . , 

Make  of  electric  power  plant  now  owned . 


orue  Jo/t  /ifkJcnQjejcL 

....d?  uju2xL  KERR 
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Livestock  Briefs 

=  R.  W.  Duck  = 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  663. 


OWNER’S  DEATH  forces  American  with  equip¬ 
ment  off  farm;  want  cheap  farm,  small  down 
payment  or  assume  Federal  Bank  mortgage; 
Northern,  Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  best  proposi¬ 
tion  anywhere;  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
237G,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 1  A,  adjoining  town  limits;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  may  be  purchased  furnished.  BOX 
414,  Denton,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 58-acre  truck  and  dairy  farm  on 
State  road;  5-room  house,  bath,  5  cows,  1 
heifer,  3  horses,  2  hogs,  farm  tools,  all  furni¬ 
ture  and  crops  included;  no  mortgage;  sacrifice 
for  quick  sale,  full  price  $2,700  cash.  HOW¬ 
ARD  KIRBY,  R.  D.  2,  Laurel,  Del. 


WANTED — Stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm;  have 
$2,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  2381,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Modern  dairy,  equipped  with  200 
milk  cows  which  has  an  outlet  for  00  cans  or 
more  daily  can  be  bought  separately  or  with 
nine  retail  routes;  for  information  write  to  C. 
LOHR,  42  Park  Ave.,  Roosevelt,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  purchase,  by  re¬ 
sponsible  party,  farm  that  can  accommodate 
some  guests,  ample  acreage,  nicely  located  for 
all-year  business,  reasonable  distance  from  New 
York  City;  Jersey  preferred;  rent  must  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  2385, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  13  ACRES.  Schoharie  County,  4  miles 
Sharon  Springs;  State  road;  electricity  avail¬ 
able;  one  thousand  dollars.  ADVERTISER  2380, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Country  Board 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  in  Shenandoah  Valley  near 
mountains,  river;  modern;  $7  week.  WOOD- 
STOCK,  VIRGINIA. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  home  cooking, 
modern  conveniences;  near  Asbury  l’ark.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTRACTIVE  COUNTRY  home,  Saddle  River, 
limited  number  boarders;  Christian;  modern 
convenienses ;  home  cooking;  commuting  dis¬ 
tance.  BERTHA  WOOD,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  adults  and 
children.  MRS.  LANDAUER,  R.  D.  3,  Delan- 
son,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPING  APARTMENTS  for  tourists, 
accommodating  any  number,  $5  per  day.  19 
N.  PENNA.  AVE.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


FARM  BOARD  for  two.  LAWRENCE  BROS., 
Morrisville,  Vermont. 


MENTAL  AILMENTS,  practical  nurse  will  ac¬ 
cept  a  few  mild  cases  for  board  and  care  in 
private  home  in  Maine;  quiet,  restful  surround¬ 
ings;  milk,  cream,  poultry  and  vegetables  from 
own  farm:  all  conveniences,  moderate  rates. 
ADVERTISER  2343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SEPTEMBER  vacation  in  picturesque  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Gentiles  only.  Write  ADVERTISER 
2303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN  FARM  folks  would  board  one  or 
two  guests  needing  care;  best  reference;  per¬ 
manent  or  monthly.  MABEL  LEINLACH,  Rt. 
1,  Denver,  Pa. 


IDEAL  COUNTRY  boarding  house,  22  rooms, 
furnished,  farm  30  acres,  outbuildings;  on 
main  highway  near  Cornwall.  Apply  THEO¬ 
DORE  FUCHS,  Box  00,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


“THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD.”  Mansfield,  I’a.,  in¬ 
vites  Gentile  guests  seeking  restful  vacation 
amid  beautiful  hills.  ADVERTISER  2302,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


PURE  VERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5-pound  i>ail 
$1.10.  2  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25,  postpaid; 
good  for  the  kiddies.  FRANK  MANCHESTER, 
Middlebury,  Vermont. 


HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  GO-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


FIVE  POUNDS  superb  honey  $1  postpaid.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


Miscellan  eous 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS,  75c,  produce  best  of 
workers,  very  gentle.  HARRY  CONNER, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Ensilage  cutter,  Papec  preferred. 
LEWIS  JOHNSTON,  Sabinsville,  Pa. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  $G-$25;  photos  0  cts.; 

goose  featherbeds,  pillows.  VERA  FULTON, 
Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


WANTED  — -  Fresno  tractor  scraper  or  4-ft. 

tractor  hitch;  state  condition.  A.  E.  SPEAR, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 32-volt  lighting  plant  at  sacrifice; 

battery  and  full  equipment;  kerosene  engine; 
operating  successfully.  S.  W.  HUFF,  Route  210, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 


PLOWS,  HARROWS,  several  sets  harness;  will 
sell  cheap.  NUTLEY  FARM,  Werimus  Rd., 
Woodcliff  Lake,  N.  J. 


MILK  OUTLET  wanted;  starting  100%  Guern¬ 
sey  dairy.  HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  State  High¬ 
way  17A,  Warwick,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


WANT  CATERPILLAR  tractor;  state  model  and 
price.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Colling  wood 

HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  peculiar  and  adventurous  life 
of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth  288  page*. 
Price  $1.00  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


Winterthur  Farms,  Winterthur,  Del., 
heads  the  latest  Holstein-Friesian  Honor 
List  for  breed  point  winners  with  a  total 
of  580  points  on  36  records.  All  their 
own  point  winners  were  bred  by  them  and 
one  other  besides.  Elmwood  Farms, 
Deerfield,  Ill.,  was  second. 


Yera  Colantha  Posch  1520702  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  junior  four  year-old  record  at 
Yates  Farms,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  of 
26,627.9  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.7  per 
cent  for  a  total  of  972.6  pounds  of  but- 
terfat.  This  outstanding  Holstein-Frie¬ 
sian  record  for  age  completes  a  three- 
generation  group,  all  of  which  were  above 
935  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Spermfield  Owl’s  Poppy  653763,  owned 
by  the  Sibley  Farms, 

Spencer,  Mass., 
has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  record, 
started  w  h  e  n  she 
was  10  years  and 
seven  months  old,  of 
18,056  pounds  milk 
with  an  average  test 
of  5.57  per  cent  for 
a  total  of  1.005.8 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

This  gives  her  the 
breed’s  single  lacta¬ 
tion  production  rec¬ 
ord  for  a  Jersey  cow  of  that  age.  An¬ 
other  Jersey  record  was  attained  when 
Stockwell’s  April  Pogis  of  H.  P.,  owned 
by  Owen  Moon,  of  North  Carolina  and 
Yermont,  won  the  Club’s  President  Tro¬ 
phy  for  the  second  time  with  her  recent 
record  of  1,0S0.53  pounds  of  butterfat. 
She  had  already  broken  the  breed  record 
in  the  United  States  with  1.218.48  pounds 
of  butterfat,  which  was  equivalent  to 
about  two  and  one-half  times  her  weight 
in  butter. 


In  additon  to  its  usual  space  in  the 
Horticultural  Building,  the  Geneva,  N. 
Y„  Experiment  Station  will  this  year 
have  special  market  milk  and  cheese  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  New  York  State  Fair  Dairy 
Building,  beginning  the  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  6. 


This  year's  Aberdeen-Angus  sales  have 
been  highly  satisfactory.  Quality  cattle 
bought  at  prices  well  in  line  with  pres¬ 
ent  beef  price  trends  will  make  profit¬ 
able  investments  through  this  blocky  beef 
breed  of  Black  Polleds.  Top  bull  of  the 


Garget 

I  have  a  grade  Jersey  cow  that  oc¬ 
casionally  has  garget  and  at  these  times 
her  milk  contains  a  fluid  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  glycerine;  it  is  so  thick  that  it 
will  not  pass  through  the  strainer ;  when 
this  is  removed  the  milk  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  is  all  right,  has  no  bad  odor  or 
taste.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  trouble 
and  what  can  be  done  for  it?  A.  W.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

Garget  is  caused  by  an  infection  of  the 
udder  with  mixed  strains  of  bacteria. 
There  is  no  cure  for  it,  but  it  may  be 
relieved  by  hot  cloth  applications  and 
rubbing  with  camphorated  ointment.  Some 
advocate  frequent  milking,  three  or  four 
times  daily,  and  then  treating  the  udder. 
The  cow  so  affected  should  be  kept 
stanchioned  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd  and  not  allowed  to  run  with  them, 
and  should  be  milked  last.  Always  wash 
the  hands  thoroughly  with  warm  water 
and  soap  after  milking  a  cow  with  this 
trouble.  Keep  the  stall  clean  and  covered 
with  air-slacked  lime  or  superphosphate 
will  help  prevent  its  occurrence. 

K.  W.  DUCK. 


Weight  of  Lambs 

Could  you  tell  me  how  much  a  lamb 
should  weigh  at  birth  and  how  much 
they  should  gain  a  week?  We  had  one 
lamb  born  March  5,  weighed  13%  pounds 
at  birth  ;  March  11,  16%  ;  March  19,  21 ; 
March  26,  25%,  cut  off  tail  on  this  day ; 
April  2.  28 ;  April  9.  29V2  ;  April  23,  36 ; 
April  30,  38%  pounds.  He  then  got  too 
heavy  to  weigh  him  further,  but  keeps 
on  growing.  Is  this  lamb  an  extra  large 
size,  other  six  are  normal?  W.  E.  B. 

New  York. 

The  average  weight  of  single-born 
lambs  at  birth  is  between  9  and  10 
pounds.  Lambs  will  gain  an  average  of 
between  two  to  four  pounds  per  week. 
Birth  weights  and  gains  such  as  you  re¬ 
cord  are  very  unusual.  We  will  be  glad 
to  hear  how  much  he  will  weigh  when  he 
is  one  year  of  age.  r.  w.  duck. 


season  was  Barbarian  of  Rosemere  93rd 
47S363  bought  from  Congdon  and  Battle, 
Yakima,  Wash.,  by  II.  A.  Douglass,  Bron¬ 
son,  Mic.,  for  $2,200. 


Melba  Week  meetings  this  year  were 
the  best  ever  with  Milking  Shorthorn 
breeders,  more  enthusiastic  than  ever 
about  their  great  breed  of  red,  roan  and 
white  dual-purpose  cattle.  The  week  is 
so  designated  in  honor  of  the  great  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  cow  Melba  15  of  Darba- 
lara,  who  has  an  official  365-day  record  of 
1,614  pounds  of  butterfat.  Her  weight 
shortly  before  freshing  and  starting  this 
record  was  2.12S  pounds. 


The  winning  of  gold  and  silver  medals 

for  meritorious  sires  based  on  daughters 

which  have  met  or 

exceeded  certain  re- 
q  u  i  r  e  d  production 
records  is  a  much 
coveted  honor.  Two 

Jersey  bulls  have 

recently  been  award¬ 
ed  the  silver  medal 
distinction  ;  they  are 
Kahoka’s  Bravo  323- 
489,  owned  by  D.  A. 
Ileald,  Silver  Lake 

Farm,  Green  Yillage, 
arid  S.  T. 
36th's  Billy  Bingo 

335373,  onwed  by  Miss  Charlotte  Ile- 
lierding,  Canfield,  Ohio. 


Corriedales  are  finding  increasing  fa¬ 
vor  in  both  range  and  farm  flocks.  There 
will  be  a  class  for  this  breed  for  the  first 
time  at  this  year’s  New  York  State  Fair; 
total  premium  awards  amount  to  $20, 


The  Sheep  and  Hop  Breeder,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill.,  will  soon  pub¬ 
lish  two  new  books ;  One,  on  practical 
sheep  production  problems,  is  to  be  called 
“The  Golden  Hoof;”  another  on  hogs  is 
named,  “The  Mortgage  Lifter.” 


R.  M.  Gow’s  recently  published  book, 
“The  Jersey,”  is  a  volume  every  Jersey 
breeder  should  have  and  cherish. 


Most  interesting  contact  of  the  week 
was  a  visit  to  the  farm  of  Robert  Church, 
near  Baldwinsville*  where  I  saw  two 
great  old  matrons  of  the  Holstein-Frie¬ 
sian  breed,  one  over  14,  the  other  over  17 
years  old ;  one  just  fresh,  the  other  safe 
in  calf.  r.  w.  duck. 


Blackleg  in  Cattle 

I  desire  information  regarding  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  “blackleg”  in  cattle.  I  re¬ 
cently  acquired  a  well-bred  Jersey  year¬ 
ling  heifer  and  as  this  farm  is  known  to 
have  “blackleg”  germs  in  the  soil  I  called 
a  veterinarian  to  vaccinate  her.  He  did 
not  come  and  I  was  afraid  to  wait  any 
longer  so  I  got  a  blackleg  pellet  from  a 
neighbor  and  his  injector  which  I  thor¬ 
oughly  scalded  and  used  according  to  di¬ 
rections,  taking  care  not  to  puncture  any 
muscle  fibers  in  her  neck.  That  was  a 
week  ago  Monday  and  then  on  this  Tues¬ 
day,  approximately  a  week  later,  she 
started  panting  and  coughing,  eating  very 
little  so  I  called  the  veterinarian  and  he 
diagnosed  her  illness  as  blackleg.  She 
had  a  temperature  of  103.5  and  he  told 
me  there  wasn’t  anything  that  I  could 
do  only  hope  for  the  best.  This  heifer 
has  good  meadow  pasture  on  chain,  one 
quart  of  fitting  ration  night  and  morning, 
and  water  three  times  a  day.  She  has 
lost  considerable  weight  in  the  last  few 
days.  t.  l.  B. 

New  York. 

Blackleg  is  usually  rapidly  fatal  and  is 
an  infectious  disease  of  young  cattle. 
They  are  most  susceptible  between  the 
ages  of  six  to  24  months.  Although  it  is 
possible  to  inoculate  both  younger  and 
older  cattle. 

The  organisms  causing  this  disease  is 
very  resistant  over  long  periods  to  weath¬ 
er  conditions.  One  effective  method  of 
ridding  infected  ground  is  to  let  the  grass 
grow  until  rather  high  and  dry  and  then 
burn  the  area  over. 

When  an  animal  is  vaccinated  against 
blackleg  it  may  show  some  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  disease.  The  normal  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cow  is  from  101  to  102 
degrees,  so  a  temperature  of  103.5  is  not 
especially  alarming.  In  some  cases  of 
this  disease  the  temperature  may  rise  as 
high  as  107  degrees.  A  swelling  may  also 
occur  at  the  point  of  operation.  The  im¬ 
munity  so  conferred  will  last  for  about 
18  months.  If  in  badly  infected  areas  it 
may  be  necessary  to  vaccinate  again 
after  the  immunity  period.  E.  W.  duck. 
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Jersey  Giants  for  Capons 

Could  you  inform  me  if  I  could  pur¬ 
chase  Jersey  Giant  cockerels  about  the 
first  of  July  and  have  full-size  marketable 
capons  in  time  for  the  Thanksgiving 
trade?  Could  you  give  me  an  estimate 
on  how  much  feed  they  would  consume 
per  hundred  and  your  ideas  as  to  the 
best  method  for  feeding  them?  Also  how 
would  be  the  best  method  to  dress  them 
for  market?  H.  A.  B. 

Pennsylvania. 

Cockerels  of  from  1  to  2*4  pounds  in 
weight  or  from  6  to  12  weeks  of  age  are 
of  proper  size  for  caponizing  and  are 
usually  kept  from  10  to  12  months  before 
marketing,  requiring  from  8  to  10  pounds 
of  feed — grain  and  mash — per  pound  of 
gain.  The  most  favorable  markets  are 
found  from  December  until  early  Spring. 
The  Black  Jersey  Giants  are  excellent 
for  heavy  capons,  those  weighing  nine 
pounds  and  over,  and  heavy  capons  are 
favored  in  the  markets.  Somewhat  light¬ 
er  capons  are  well  grown  from  the 
American  breeds,  of  which  the  Plymouth 
Rock  is  a  good  example.  They  are  fed 
as  growing  birds  are  fed,  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  yellow  cornmeal,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  wheat  bran,  ground  heavy  oats 
and  meat  scrap  making  a  good  mash  mix¬ 
ture  to  feed  with  the  ordinary  hard  grains 
used  as  scratch  feed.  Dry  pijeking  is 
best,  some  feathers  being  left  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  as  capons  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  the  last  two  joints  of 
the  wings,  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  and 
the  tail.  Marketing  alive  may  be  best  for 
the  small  producer  with  few  facilities  for 
dry  picking  and  packing.  Cost  of  feeding, 
losses  while  growing  and  from  caponizing 
and  other  expenses  militate  against  prof¬ 
its  in  capon  production  and  it  is  not 
usually  recommended  that  the  business 
be  entered  upon  any  large  scale  until 
trials  at  one's  own  hands  have  shown 
satisfactory  profits.  M.  B.  D. 


Heated  Laying  House 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  laying 
houses  should  be  heated.  My  houses 
were  built  for  the  purpose  and  are  110 
feet  by  16  feet.  The  top,  back  and  sides 
are  covered  with  tar  paper  and  the  front 
is  weather-board  lined  on  the  inside.  Our 
place  is  near  Lakewood,  N.  J.  J.  w.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

Experiments  with  heating  laying 
houses  have  been  tried  out  many  times, 
with  somewhat  varying  results.  The  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion  has  been,  however,  that 
the  labor  and  expense  involved  are  not 
repaid  by  the  practice  and  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  attained  any  general  accep¬ 
tance  in  the  poultry-keeping  industry. 
Water  fountains  may  be  protected  from 
freezing  in  feasible  ways,  thus  making 
that  end  attainable  without  supplying 
room  heat.  The  normal  temperature  of 
the  hen  is  high — about  105,  as  compared 
with  98  3-5  in  man — and  the  hen's  pro¬ 
tective  covering  of  feathers  is  a  most  ef¬ 
fective  one.  I  should  consider  heating 
the  building  you  use  in  its  present  loca¬ 
tion  a  matter  of  very  doubtful  value  and, 
even  possibly,  detrimental.  M.  B.  D. 


Summer  Range  for  Layers 

What  advantage  or  disadvantage  is 
there  in  allowing  layers  to  range  outside 
after  laying  time  is  over  (from  2  to  8 
P.  M.)?  They  are  year-old  hens  and 
laying  fine.  Would  it  hurt  them  if  they 
range  during  Summer  days?  a.  h.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  “proof"  of  either 
advantage  or  disadvantage  in  permitting 
laying  liens  afternoon  range.  It  would 
be  a  rather  hard  thing  to  demonstrate, 
one  way  or  another.  I  believe  the  general 
opinion  among  poultrymen  to  be  that 
hens  in  suitable  confienement  will  give 
better  production  than  those  upon  range. 
This  would  be  offset  in  a  measure  at 
least  by  the  value  of  what  food  they 
would  pick  up  if  at  liberty.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  food  as  they  would  be  apt  to 
find  might  not  be  as  conducive  to  egg¬ 
making  as  that  provided  by  the  keeper.  I 
should  hesitate  to  turn  a  flock  on  range 
that  was  doing  exceptionally  well  as  an 
experiment,  though  of  course  here,  as 
elsewhere,  other  factors  than  the  liberty 
given  might  be  responsible  for  any  change, 
favorable  or  otherwise.  We  are  all  apt  to 
jump  at  conclusions  when  experiments 
are  made,  forgetting  that  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  Summer  and  that  posi¬ 
tive  conclusions  should  not  be  too  quickly 
arrived  at  where  more  than  one  possible 
factor  may  have  entered  into  the  trial. 

M.  B.  D. 


Swelling  in  Hen’s  Feet 

I  have  a  flock  of  125  New  Hampshire 
hens  one  year  obi  and  they  get  knots 
swelled  up  in  their  feet.  Some  of  them 
get  better,  but  the  swelling  doesn’t  all 
leave.  Two  of  my  roosters  had  this 
swelling  and  they  both  dropped  dead. 
They  don’t  appear  to  be  sick.  What  is 
this  trouble  and  what  can  I  do  for  it? 

Maryland.  M.  B. 

Hens  are  subject  to  “corns”  and  “bun¬ 
ions,”  due  probably  to  infection  from 
slight  injuries  to  the  feet.  Large,  firm 
swellings,  not  sore  or  disabling,  appear  as 
“bumble-foot,”  usually  ascribed  to  jump¬ 
ing  from  high  perches  to  hard  floors,  or 
other  sources  of  injury.  If  these  swell¬ 
ings  remain  firm,  without  suppuration  or 
pus  formation,  they  apparently  give  the 
fowls  no  trouble  and  need  not  give  the 
owner  any.  If  pus  formation  occurs,  the 
remedy  would  be  free  incision  to  permit 
the  pus  to  escape  with  soft,  absorbent 
dressing  applied  and  a  soft,  clean  floor 
covering.  M.  B.  D. 


Cod  Liver  Oil 

Some  months  since  a  Chautauqua  lec¬ 
turer  in  a  public  address  here  made  the 
charge  that  cod-liver  oil  caused  heart 
lesions  in  human  beings  and  said  two 
Cornell  professors  were  experiencing  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  their  findings  published. 
Is  cod-liver  oil  injurious  to  poultry  in 
any  way  ?  E.  K.  J. 

Michigan. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  article  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  in  the  May  16  issue  gives  to  me 
the  intent  of  the  authors  to  say  that  a 
cod-liver  oil  concentrate  added  to  the  ra¬ 
tion  of  artificially  reared  calves  is  bene¬ 
ficial  in  promoting  health  and  vigor  gen¬ 
erally.  Cornell  Bulletin  No.  622  is 
quoted  by  giving  a  formula  for  calf  meal 
containing  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  re¬ 
inforced  cod-liver  oil.  A  reinforced  cod- 
liver  oil  is  one  which  has  had  its  vitamins 
A  and  D  increased  in  amount,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  concentrate  of  these  vitamins. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  shown  by  both 
American  and  foreign  workers  that  the 
feeding  of  cod-liver  oil  and  pilchard  (sar¬ 
dine)  oils  causes  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  butterfat  of  cows  without  affecting 
milk  yield  and  that  muscular  degenera¬ 
tion  occurs  in  goats,  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs  if  these  oils  are  made  part  of  their 
ration,  whether  these  animals  are  on  pas¬ 
ture  or  confined. 

In  explanation,  it  is  said  that  the 
harmful  part  or  parts  of  these  oils  are 
parts  not  containing  the  vitamins  under 
consideration  and  that,  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cod-liver  oil  concentrates,  the  use¬ 
ful  vitamin  containing  parts  of  the  oil  are 
retained  while  the  injurious  fraction  has 
been  eliminated.  This,  of  course,  con¬ 
demns  the  use  of  whole  fish  oils,  while 
approving  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  con¬ 
centrate. 

I  know  of  no  authoritative  statements 
that  cod-liver  oil  may  cause  injury  of  the 
heart  in  human  beings.  If  true,  such 
statements  should  not  be  long  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  general  medical  profession  from 
reliable  source.  There  is  no  information 
at  hand  condemning  the  use  of  cod-liver 
oil  to  poultry.  M.  B.  D. 


Laying  Time  for  March 
Pullets 

I  have  some  March  18  Leghorn  pullets 
which  I  believe  will  be  laying  in  a  few 
weeks.  I  have  been  informed  that  pul¬ 
lets  laying  now  or  in  July  will  molt  in 
the  Fall  and  that  I  will  get  no  eggs  all 
Winter.  Is  this  so?  If  so  what  can  I 
do,  as  I  certainly  wish  plenty  of  eggs 
during  the  Winter,  as  1  hope  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  iny  living  in  the  poultry  business. 

New  Jersey.  a.  c. 

It  is  true  that  the  March  hatched  pul¬ 
let,  if  well  developed,  will  lay  in  late 
Summer  and  the  Fall,  probably  molting 
later,  but  this  brings  the  advantage  of 
eggs  to  sell  during  the  non-productive 
season  when  prices  are  best.  Such  pul¬ 
lets,  too,  make  good  breeders  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  September,  October  and  No¬ 
vember  eggs  are  worth  much  more  than 
those  of  the  Spring  and  Summer  and  the 
early  hatched  cockerel  will  sell  as  a  broil¬ 
er  before  broiler  prices  slump  about  the 
last  of  June.  Early  hatching  has  come 
into  favor  where,  formerly,  the  advice  to 
poultrymen  was  to  hatch  in  April  or  May. 
It  is  not  likely  that  yoxx  have  a  great 
number  of  pullets  contemplating  produc- 
tioxx  in  June.  They  may  be  held  back  by 
decreasiixg  the  amount  of  mash  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  whole  grain  fed.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  such  attempts  at 
control  would  be  advisable,  however. 

M.  B.  D. 


Some  Chicken  Experiences 

In  the  Spring  I  waged  a  three-weeks, 
non-stop  campaign  against  chick  canni¬ 
balism.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
method  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Although  very  successful  it 
required  considerable  labor  and  time. 

The  next  flock  taught  me  a  new  lesson. 
As  soon  as  the  picking  started,  I  added  a 
level  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  to  each 
quart  of  their  drinking  water.  Twenty- 
four  hours  of  this  treatment  wTas  enough. 
The  next  morning  their  fountains  were 
filled  with  fresh  water,  and  life  in  the 
brooder  house  went  merrily  on.  The  three 
injured  chickens  were  treated  with  salve 
and  coal  tar,  and  they  were  the  only 
victims. 

I  speak  of  24-hoxir  treatment,  becaxxse 
I  the  brooder  house  is  lighted  at  night  by  a 
kerosene  lantern  turned  low,  so  that  the 
chickens  can  eat  axxd  drink  all  night.  I 
think  they  grow  faster,  and  it  certainly 
prevents  piling  while  they  are  small.  But 
after  five  or  six  weeks  they  are  more  apt 
to  crowd  and  smother  in  a  lighted  room. 
Without  the  light,  they  settle  down  as 
darkness  comes  on,  and  “stay  put”  xmtil 
morning. 

A  neighbor  had  a  continuous  fight  to 
keep  his  six  weeks  old  chicks  from  piling. 
The  room  was  warm  but  the  smothering 
continued  until  he  eliminated  the  light. 

New  York.  M.  v.  J. 


Here  is  an  interesting  stone  found  by 
Ignacy  Staniak,  li.  2,  MechanicsviUe,  X. 
Y„  on  his  farm.  The  head  is  apparently 
of  iron  ore,  limestone  and  quartz;  the 
shoulders  of  the  same  igneous  formation, 
while  the  body  teas  evidently  af  aqueous 
origin  ivashed  and  rounded  before  the 
top  and  sides  became  attached. 


Cornell  Egg  School 

The  ninth  annual  Cornell  Egg  Grading 
and  Marketing  School  will  be  held  in 
Ithaca,  September  15-18.  Frequent  labo¬ 
ratory  and  discussion  periods  will  pro¬ 
vide  opportxxnity  for  those  interested  to 
obtain  individual  attention  from  all  in¬ 
structors,  and  to  discuss  problems  among 
themselves. 

The  school  is  open  to  anyone  over  18 
years  of  age,  who  is  ixxterested  in  these 
problems.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $4  will  be 
charged  to  defray  expenses. 


SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

Red-Rock  Cross  Breds 

Get  high-quality  Sno-Hill  Chicks — 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds,  N, 

I  H.  Reds,  Red  Rock  Nock 
Cross  for  Broilers.  Largest 
State  Blood-Tested  Hatchery 
in  Maryland.  Don’t  miss  it. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and 
price  list.  Two  hatches  each 
week  year  around. 

164  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

IMLoJUL* 


HATCH  ERIES 


SUNNYBROOK 

Day  Old  and  Started  Chicks 

You  can  buy  SUNNYBROOK  Chicks  any  month  of  the 
year.  We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler  raisers. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Barred  Cross-Breeds  and  90% 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  8c  and  up. 

SUNNYBROOK  Chicks  have  been  sold  and  guarai,. 
for  sixteen  years.  Of  Pullorum  clean  flocks.  Large 
hatching  capacity.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  -  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


ALLEN  S  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 
DAY  OLD  and  STARTED 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  and  FUTURE  DELIVERY 


BARRED  ROCKS  . $8.00-IGO 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS ..  1 0.00- 1 00 

R-  I-  REDS  .  9.00  I0O 

BARRED  CROSS-BREDS  . 10.00-100 


Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  more.  100%  full  count  delivery 
of  day-old  chicks;  started  chicks  express  collect.  Cata¬ 
log  on  request.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 


allE/ih. 


POULTRY  FARM 
fr  HATCHERY 


BOX  5  SEAFORD  DELAWARE 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

6,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  April  and  May. 
From  Large  English  Strain  Breeders,  Lavers  of 
Large  White  Eggs.  14  to  15  weeks  old  $1.00  each. 

BROOKSIOE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BOS  QUALITY  PULLETS — S  wks.  to  ready  to  lay 
age.  Immediate  shipment.  Hanson  and  B.  O.  P. 
Mated  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred 
Bocks.  Also  yearling  hens.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D. 
Catalog  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

FOR  SAIF?ingle  Cornb  White  Leghorn  pullets 
4  V/lv  unLL  from  blood  tested  breeders.  14  weeks 
85  cents.  Safe  delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

GEORGE  HOAG  SHAVERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


rHTrKS  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
ing  flocks.  Immediate  and  fall  deliv¬ 
eries.  Catalog  free.  Mohawk  Valley  Hatchery. 
Ill  Manchester  Koad,  Schenectady,  New  York 


WEADER’S  teels°t°edo  CHICKS 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Bocks  $7.45-100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.45-100. 

WEADER’S  Electric  Hatchery,  .Box  R,  .McClure,  Pa. 


to  lay.  ZWJ  N.  H.  Reds,  some  laving.  All  farm- 
raised,  March  hatched  from  BWD  tested  stock— $1.50 
each.  D.  S.  GASKILL,  LYNDONVILLE,  N.  Y 


DfTT  ¥  ITTrC  White  or  Brown  Leghorns  four 
m.  ULiLiLiliy  weeks  old  30c.  eight  weeks  old 

BOc.  HANDYSIDE,  .  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


Pill  I  FTR  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshires.  From 
rULLL  I  w  ten  weeks  to  maturity.  Healthy,  well 

grown.  J.  M.  PALAN,  Sunny  Acres,  PUTNEY.  VT. 


Oflflfl  HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  WEEKLY— Our  Baby 
d  U  U  U  Turkeys  are  noted  for  size,  plumpness,  vigor 
and  livability.  Have  proven  themselves  profit  producers. 
Ib  ices  reasonable.  We  guarantee  safe  and  prompt  de¬ 
livery  postpaid  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville  Pa. 


WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS-World’s  great, 
ii  ■■■  Ik  i  ii  u  i  n  ii  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WH.  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS.  $S— 15.  *15—100. 
MEADOWBROOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  KING  PIGEONS.  Pearl  Guineas.  Khaki- 
Campbell  Ducks.  LAKE  VIEW  FARM,  Athol,  Mass. 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  *2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  In 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
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IHIEK  SALE! 


r V>AC  Aft. 

do1" 
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WIDE-AWAKE 

FOLKS  will  cash  in  on  the  high  scarcity  prices  caused  this 
Fall  and  Winter  by  the  Drouth. 

"WORLD’S  .LARGEST  FALL  PRODUCTION,  daily  Hatches!  Immediate 
delivery  any  size  order  so  you  can  have  broilers  earlier,  eggs  by  the  time  your 
early-hatched  chicks  go  into'  moult.  Cash  in  on  the  biggest  money-making  poultry 
and  egg  market  since  1929! 

RDOII  rp  ■  Send  for  our  SALE  PRICES  and  FREE  CATALOG,  check 
nVirroc  ■  weights,  time  to  mature,  prices  received  for  WENE  broilers. 
RAISE  Kb  ■  roasters,  by  leading  commercial  broiler  raisers  (we  serve  plants 
with  up  to  250,000  annual  capacity).  See  why  the  man  who  makes  a  business  of 
getting  the  highest  possible  income  out  of  market  poultry  uses  WENE  chicks 
exclusively  for  raising  fancy  table  fowl. 

m  1.000,000  hens  in  8-mile  radius  from  Wene  Chick  Farms,  many 
El*"  flocks  with  over  250-egg  average  annual  trapnest  record,  supply 

FARJVlE.KbN  30,000  HENS  to  produce  the  Wene  HEN-ehicks  which  leading 
commercial  egg  plants  use  exclusively.  Wene  customers’  top- 
graded  whites  and  browns  are  bid  in  at  a  premium  at  the  Select 
New  York.  New  England,  Pennsylvania  markets,  and  local  egg 
auctions.  Wene  pioneered  R.  O.  P.,  has  one  of  America’s 
largest  R.  O.  P.  productions  today.  Wene’s  Super  and  Select 
Chicks  strictly  from  25  up  to  30  oz.  per  dozen  eggs. 

W rite  for  FREE  CATALOG 
[•jj  TODAY !  Prices  low  enough  for 
the  family  that  must  count  its 
pennies! 

IVEN6  CHICK  fARfllTS 

DEPT.  600  VINELAND, N.  J. 
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WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  WIN 
IN  THE  LONG  RUN  for  PROFITS 


STAMINA 

TOR  YEARS  OF 
HIGH  PRODUCTION 


Any  big  plug  can  start  a  race.  But  only  a 
winner  pays  a  profit.  Now  is  the  time  to  fit 
pullets  for  the  long  run  of  steady,  high  production.  To 
distinguish  between  fat  and  firm  flesh — sound,  healthy 
body  weight.  To  build  vitality  —  health  —  stamina  — 
high  resistance  to  disease.  During  the  early  laying 
months,  when  growth  as  well  as  egg  production  must 
be  maintained,  nutritional  requirements  are  unusual. 

Conditiontine  is  made  especially  for  such  unusual  require¬ 
ments.  When  fed  in  addition  to  the  laying  mash,  Conditiontine 
gives  the  birds  strength  and  endurance  to  turn  their  feed  into 
profitable  egg  production. 

How  to  use  Conditiontine  is  fully  explained  on  the  tag 
attached  to  each  bag.  Also  in  our  Poultry  Bulletin  No.  18  — 
“Managing  the  Laying  and  Breeding  Flocks.”  Send  for  your 
copy.  It  will  help  you  earn  bigger  profits. 


AT  SOME  TIME,  SOMEWHERE 
IN  HIS  FEEDING  PROGRAM 


SEND 


Postcard  Today 
for  this  Valuable 
Booklet  FREE. 

TIOGA  MILLS 
Inc. 

Nutrition  Dept., 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


D|  I77HRII  eiisilrge  cutter 

DLI£4.nlill  nnn  HRV  CHOPPER 

Resistless  as  a  flood  or  tornado,  the  1936  Blizzard  with  its 
12  distinctive  features,  is  sweeping  all  before  it.  Despite 
“intrenched”  competition — despite  claims  based  on  decade- 
old  glory— the  Blizzard's  marvelous  1936  improvements,  at 
no  extra  price,  are  creating  sales  that  exceed  even  our 
own  optimistic  dreams. 

You  should  invest  only  in  the  BEST  CUTTER  that 
money  can  buy!  The  stream-lined  Blizzard  is  that  cutter. 

Our  new  3-color  catalog — 63  illustrations — will  PROVE  this  to  you.  Don't  select 
ANY  cutter,  anywhere,  until  you  get  this  catalog  or  examine  the  new  Blizzard. 
Better  he  sure  than  sorry.  Play  safe.  Send  today. 

BLIZZARD  MFG.  COMPANY,  Box  R,  Canton,  Ohio 


Save  all  your  crops  this  year. 

Drouth  means  higher  feed 
prices.  You  can  get  imme¬ 
diate  shipment  on  a  famous 

CRASCO 

WOOD  C"  VV 
STAVE  371JUW 

A  mighty  good  silo  at  a 
mighty  reasonable  price ! 

Over  30  years  of  experience 
back  of  it.  Staves  milled  from 
triple-inspected  heavy  duty 
dry  stock,  correctly  tongued,. 
grooved  and  beveled.  Choice  of  several 
varieties  of  wood.  Strong,  rigid  continuous 
front.  3-ply  bail  hinged  doors  that  fit  tight 
and  open  easily.  Many  Craine  features  that 
make  it  easier  to  erect,  easier  to  use  and 
more  durable.  VfYite  at  once  for  present 
low  prices. 

CRAINE  Inc.,  44  Taft  St..  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED 
For  10  Years 

against  wind,  fire,  acid.  The 
longer  it  stands,  the  stronger  it 
gets.  Be  safe,  be  sure,  be 
economical — buy  a 

HART 

Re-Enforced  Concrete  Stave 

SILO 

Writ*  today  for  literature  and 
prices. 

FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  Inc. 

667  Wyoming  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALK  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  Wiit  30th  Street,  New  York 
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ANNOUNCING 
Your  Favorite  Style  Silo 


At  SPECIAL  AUGUST  DISCOUNTS 


For  a  limited  time  only,  we  offer  large  early  order  and 
cash  discounts  on  all  types  of  silos.  Be  sure  to  get 
our  catalog  before  placing  order  anywhere.  It  will 
save  you  money. 


Your  choice  of  silos — hinged  or  continuous  doors,  con¬ 
venient  ladders,  latest  features.  A  few  wood 
tilos  left — at  special  low  prices. 


H 


There's  still  time  to  deliver  and  erect  our 
everlasting  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos— 
nothing  better  ever  built.  Write  today  for 
money-saving  facts. 


Rib-Stone  Corporation 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  he  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
1‘01-210-mile  zone,  delivered  during  July  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Class  1.  $2.45  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $1.78 ;  Class  21).  $1,425;  Class  2E.  $1,375; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1.20;  Class 
4B.  $1,375. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  l,«w.l&34,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  t lie  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  he  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  36  to  36%c;  extra,  92 
score,  3514  to  35%c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  35  to 
35V4c;  unsalted,  best,  3614  to  3714c;  firsts,  35 
to  35%c;  centralized,  35e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  3514  to  37e; 
standards.  29c;  brown,  best,  3514  to  36c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  standards,  3414  to  35c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  18  to  30c;  fowls,  13  to  23c;  turkeys, 
27  to  32c;  ducks.  1414  to  16c;  squabs,  37  to  38c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  he  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2*4  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  114  ihs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  1G  to  21c;  chickens,  15  to  24e;  turkeys, 
17  to  20e;  ducks,  11  to  13c;  geese,  10c;  squabs, 
pair,  25  to  05e;  rabbits,  17  to  19c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bn.,  Transparent.  90c  to  $1;  N.  W. 
Greening,  $1.35  to  $1.50;  Stark,  $1  to  $1.38: 
Wealthy,  $1.10  to  $1.38;  Gravenstein,  $1  to 
$1.50.  Cantaloupes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bit.,  05c. 
Cherries,  red,  sour,  4-qt.  bskt.,  45  to  65e;  sweet, 
4-qt.  bskt.,  50  to  85c.  Peaches,  Ga.,  14  bu., 
$1.05  to  $1.35:  Del.  and  Md..  bu..  $2  to  $2.13; 
Jersey,  bu.,  75e.  Raspberries,  Jersey,  j)t.,  9 
to  20e. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Jersey,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  L.  I.,  bit.. 
$1.25  to  $2.50.  Beets,  Jersey,  Ini.,  50  to  G5e. 
Broccoli,  nearby,  doz.  belis.,  $2  to  $2.50.  Cab¬ 
bage,  white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  nearby,  red.  50c 
to  $1.25.  Carrots,  State,  washed,  bu..  4<ie  to 
$1.25.  Cauliflower,  nearby,  crate,  $1.25  to 

$1.50.  Corn,  nearby,  bu.,  25c  to  $1.25:  Country 
Gent.,  bu.,  35c  to  $1.  Lettuce,  nearby,  crate. 
50c  to  $1.50.  Onions,  Jersey,  yellow,  bu.,  35  to 
85e.  Parsley,  nearby,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Parsnips, 
nearby,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Peas,  State,  bu.,  $1.13 
to  $1.38.  Peppers,  Jersey,  bu.,  50  to  90c. 

Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25.  Spinach, 
nearby,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Squash,  State,  white, 
bu.,  50e.  Turnips,  Jersey,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  White 
potatoes.  L.  I.,  bag.  75c  to  $2.10;  Jersey,  bag, 
40c  to  $2;  sweet  potatoes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bu., 
$1.75. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  medium  to  good  steers,  $7.40  to  $S.10: 
butcher  cows,  $4.75  to  $5.75;  low  cutters  and 

cutters,  $3  to  $4.75;  bulls,  $6.25.  A’ealers  and 

calves,  choice,  $10  to  $10.50;  best  southerns, 
$9.75;  bulk  medium  and  good  kind,  $7.50  to  $9; 
cull  and  plain,  $5  to  $7.  Hogs,  average  190  lbs., 
$11.45.  Sheep,  handyweight  lambs,  $11;  choice, 
$11.50;  plain  and  medium  grade,  $8.00  to  $10.25; 
tbrowouts,  $7;  ewes,  $4. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.30% ;  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  $1.28*4;  oats,  55%e;  rye,  91%c;  barley, 
$1.10. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $21;  No.  2.  $19  to  $20;  No. 
3,  $17  to  $18;  clover  mixed.  $15  to  $21. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  43c;  eggs,  45  to  47c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  29c;  string  beans,  lb.,  10c;  potatoes,  lb., 
5  to  6c;  peaches,  11).,  8c;  onions.  ll>.,  5c;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  30  to  40c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
muskmelons,  each,  10  to  15c;  watermelons, 
each,  50  to  60c;  squash,  lb.,  4c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


Wheat  feeds  have  recently  dropped  about  $2  a 
ton.  Butter  and  eggs  are  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm; 
creamery  prints,  37  to  39c;  tubs,  36  to  38c; 
firsts,  35  to  36c;  country  rolls,  36  to  37c.  Cheese, 
firm;  new  flats,  duisies,  longhorns,  20c;  lim- 
burger,  25  to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to  28c. 
Eggs,  stronger;  nearby  fancy,  35c;  Grade  A,  32 
to  34c;  Grade  B,  30  to  31c;  Grade  C, 

28c;  nearby  at  market,  26  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls, 

26c;  broilers,  24  to  26c;  fryers.  20  to  27c; 
ers,  27  to  31c;  ducks,  18  to  19c;  turkeys, 

32c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15  to 


25  to 

20  to 
roast- 

26  to 
20c; 

roosters,  13  to  15c;  broilers,  10  to  23c;  ducks, 
12  to  16c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  weak;  Duchess, 
bu.,  40  to  75c.  Transparent,  75c  to  $1;  Red 
Astraelian,  75e  to  $1.10;  Early  Ripe.  Red  Wil¬ 
liams,  $1.40  to  $1.50.  Potatoes,  firm;  home¬ 
grown,  muck,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.40;  Va.,  bbl., 
$3  to  $4.25;  Cal.,  white,  100-lb.  bag,  $3.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  ewt.,  $5;  white  kidney,  $7;  red  kidney, 
$7.50;  marrow,  $8.25;  Limas,  $9.  Onion3, 
steady;  N.  J..  yellow,  50-lb.  bag,  $1.10  to  $1.15; 
Cal.,  white,  $2;  Texas,  Bermuda,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35;  green,  doz.  bchs., 
10  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries.  —  Blackberries,  12-qt. 
crate.  $4  to  $5;  cantaloupes,  Md.,  crate,  $2.25; 
cherries,  black,  4-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  40c;  Mont¬ 
morency,  15  to  30c:  currants,  red,  qt.,  12  to 
13c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  14  to  15c;  grapes.  Cal., 
28-lb.  lug,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  honeydews.  Cal., 
crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  peaches,  Ga..  bu.,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  pears.  */4  bu.,  75c;  red  raspberries,  pt.,  5 
to  10c;  black,  qt.,  8  to  10c;  watermelons,  35 
to  80c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2. 2d; 
green,  $1  to  $2;  beets,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c; 
broccoli.  5-lb.  bskt..  65c  to  $1;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1  75  to  $2;  carrots,  doz.  belis..  20  to  40c; 
cauliflower.1  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25;  celery,  %  crate, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  corn,  doz.,  10  to  30c;  cucumbers, 
Del.,  bu.,  50e  to  $1.50:  eggplant,  N.  J.,  bu., 
$1.50;  kohlrabi,  doz.  belis.,  25  to  35c;  lettuce, 
8-qt  bskt.,  20  to  25c:  mushrooms,  3-11).  bskt., 
50c  to  $1;  peas,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  peppers.  8-qt. 
bskt.,  50  to  85c;  radishes,  doz.  lulls..  25  to  30c; 
spinach,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  squash  12-qt.  bskt., 
30  to  40c;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  $1.50  to  $1.7o; 
turnips,  bu.,  65e  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton.  $12  to  $17; 
Alfalfa,  $12  to  $20:  straw.  $9.50  to  $12;  wheat 
bran,  earlot.  ton,  $30;  standard  middlings,  $30; 
red  dog,  $35;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent. 
$40.25;  oilmenl,  37  per  cent,  $43.50;  gluten, 
$37.60-  hominv,  $39.50;  table  cornmenl.  bag. 
$2  95;  rolled  oats,  $3.08;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$3.35;  Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $14;  clover  $13. 

V,  II.  1>, 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter.  34*4  to  40%e;  eggs,  23  to  35%c;  live: 
fowls.  15  to  21c;  chickens,  17  to  23c;  ducks,  11 
to  15c;  dressed:  fowls,  18  to  25c;  chickens,  22 
to  30c;  ducks,  16c. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $8  to  $8.85; 
good  to  choice  grassers,  $7.75  to  $8;  good,  1,300 
to  1,400  11)8.,  $7.40  to  $7.65;  medium  to  good,  1  - 
200  to  1.300  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.25;  tidy,  1,050  to  1,- 
150  lbs.,  $7  to  $S:  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs.,  $6.25 
to  $7:  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.25  to  $5.75; 
common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $0.25;  common 
to  good  fat  cows,  $3.25  to  $.5.25;  heifers.  700  to 
1,100  lbs.,  $4  to  $G.65;  fresh  cows  and  spring¬ 
ers,  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $10  to  $10.75;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.90  to  $11.40;  prime  medium  weights, 
$11. (>0  to  $11.75;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $11.50  to 
$11.75;  good  light  yorkers,  $10.50  to  $10.75; 
pigs,  as  to  quality,  $9.50  to  $10.25;  common  to 
good  roughs.  $7.75  to  $8.7,5;  stags,  $4  to  $6.50. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $4.60  to  $4.7.5;  good 
mixed.  $4.25  to  $4.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  culls  and  common,  $1.25 
to  $2;  good  to  choice  lambs,  $4.50  to  $10.25; 
culls  to  choice  yearlings,  $3  to  $7.50. 

Calves,  veal,  $8.50  to  $9;  selections,  $9.50; 
heavy  and  thin,  $4  to  $8. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples.  — •  Native  Astraelian  50c  to  $1.50, 
Transparents  50c  to  $1.7.5  bu.  Pa.  and  Del.  U. 
S.  1  Williams  $1.25  to  $1.75,  Pa.  U.  S.  1  Dut¬ 
chess  $1.40  to  $1.50,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  1  Transpar¬ 
ents  $1.50  bu. 

Beans. — Native  green  and  wax  flat  50  to  85c 
bu.;  round  small  $1.25  to  $1.75,  shell  $1.25  to 
$1.50  bu. 

Beets. — Native  18  bchs.  30  to  50c  bu. 

Broccoli. — Native  $1  to  $1.25  bu. 

Cabbage.- — 16  to  18  heads  $1.50  to  $2  bu. 

Carrots. — Native,  18  bchs.,  35  to  60c  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  9  to  12  heads  75c  to  $1 
bu.  Mo.  erts.  $2  to  $2.25. 

Celery. — Native  18  bchs.  white  65  to  90c  bu. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  50  to  00  cukes  $1.50 
to  $2.50;  outdoor  $1  bu. 

Escarole. — Native  outdoor  35  to  50c  bu. 

Lettuce.— Native  18  heads  outdoor  50  to  75c 
bu.  Iceberg  IS  heads  75c  to  $1.  Cal.  4  to  5  doz. 
heads  $4  to  $6  crate.  Me.  Iieeberg  18  heads 
$2  to  $2.25  box. 

Onions. — Native  70  to  85c;  Cal.  and  Maine 
white  U.  S.  1  $1.85  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Native  60  to  75c  bu. 

Peppers. — Native  sweet  or  liot  $1  to  $1.50  bu. 

Potatoes.- — Native  Cobblers  $1  to  $1.15  60-lb. 
bag.  Md.  and  Jersey,  100  lbs.  U.  S.  1  Cobblers 
$2  to  $2.10  bag.  Va.  $3.85  to  $4  bbl. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  outdoor  30 
to  40c  bu. 

Romaine. — Native  12  to  18  heads  30  to  60c  bu. 

Spinach. — Native  40  to  60c  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  5  to  10c;  outdoor  $1.25 
to  $2.25  25-lb.  bskt.  S.  C.  $1.25  to  $1.50  '/j 
box.  Md.  $1  lug.  N.  J.  75c  to  $1  20-qt.  bskt. 

Blitter. — Creamery  extras  34%c;  firsts  35*4c; 
seconds  34  %c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  40c; 
extras  36c  doz.  White  specials  35e;  extras  32e 
doz.  Western  henneries  brown  specials  36c; 
white  32c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Native  fowl  fancy  23  to 
24e;  medium  21  to  22c.  Roasting  chickens  28  to 
32c:  broilers  fancy  25  to  26c;  medium  23  to  24e. 
Ducklings  16  to  17c.  Western  fowl  31-35  lbs. 
19c;  36-42  lbs.  19*/.c;  43-47  lbs.  20c;'  48-54  lbs. 
21*40-:  55-59  lbs.  23c;  00-65  lbs.  25c;  66-71  lbs. 
25c;  72  lbs.  up  25c;  western  broiler  25  to  26e 
II).  Live  fowl  fancy  19  to  20e.  Leghorns  17  to 
18c.  Chickens  large  IS  to  20c;  medium  17  to  19c. 
Broilers  16  to  17c.  Roosters  12  to  13c  lb. 

Cheese. — N.  Y.  held  extras  24c;  firsts  23 *4 c ; 
fresh  extras  20V£c;  firsts  20*4 c.  Western  held 
extras  23c;  firsts  22*4.0-.  Fresh  extras  20'4c; 
fresh  firsts  20  to  20 *4 c;  daisies  20’4c  lb. 


Wool. — Supply  continued  light,  buyers  gener¬ 
ally  inactive. 


Grease 

Basis. — Ohio 

fine,  ' 

combing 

35 

to 

36c, 

clothing 

30 

to  32e;  y. 

blood, 

combing 

35 

to 

36e, 

clothing 

32 

to  33c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

38 

to 

30c, 

clothing 

34 

to  35c;  *4 

blood, 

combing 

37 

to 

38c, 

clothing 

34 

to  36c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio 

fine. 

combing 

86 

to 

89c, 

clothing 

75 

to  77c ;  *4 

blood. 

combing 

80 

to 

82c, 

clothing 

70 

to  72e;  % 

blood, 

combing 

70 

to 

73c, 

clothing 

65 

to  67c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

65 

to 

67c, 

clothing 

60 

to  62c;  Terr,  fine, 

combing  88 

to 

90c, 

clothing 

80 

to  82c;  *4 

blood 

combing 

84 

to 

87c, 

clothing 

77 

to  80e;  % 

blood, 

combing 

73 

to 

77c, 

clothing 

71 

to  73c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

70 

to 

72c, 

clothing 

02 

to  65c. 

Hay.— 

-No.  1  Timothy  $22.50  to  $ 

23; 

No.  2 

Timothy  $20.50  to  $21.50;  No.  3  Timothy  $17  to 
$18;  2nd  cutting  Alfalfa  $27  to  $28;  1st  cut¬ 
ting  Alfalfa  $21.50  to  $22;  stock  hay  $17.50  to 
$18.50;  Red  clover  $19.50  to  $20.50;  No.  1  long 
rye  straw  $20  to  $20.50;  oat  straw  $12  to  $13 
ton.  Oats,  38  to  40  lbs.  52  to  53c,  36  to  38 
lbs.  51  to  52c  bu. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $31  to  $31.50;  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $31  to  $31.50;  middlings  $31  to  $32; 
cottonseed  meal  $39.50  to  $42;  linseed  meal  $44; 
Soy  bean  meal  $44;  dried  brewers’  grain  $31 
to  $32;  dried  beet  pulp  $40  ton. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  fully  25c  higher, 
demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.75  to  $10.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  light  to  moderate,  market  oa 
c-ows  mostly  25  .o  50c  higher;  bulls  firm;  vealors 
mostly  steady;  demand  rather  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4  to  $4.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $2.75  to  $4. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4  to  $5. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5.75  to  $8.25; 
cull  and  common  $3.75  to  $5.75. 

Milk  Cows.- — Supply  moderate,  market  about 
steady  with  last  week;  demand  slow.  Choice,  $80 
to  $105:  good,  $70  to  $80;  medium,  $55  to  $70; 
common,  $40  to  $55. 


Coming  Farm  Meetings 

Aug.  21. — Ohio  Orchard  Day,  Wooster. 

Sept.  6-12—  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-11. — Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  Carter  Hotel,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Sept.  18.  —  Flower  Show,  State  Ar¬ 
mory,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  20-20.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  5-10.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Nov.  10-14. — Poultry  Industries  Expo¬ 
sition,  Port  Authority  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Nov.  27-29. — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y„  Poultry  Show,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Chapman,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 
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Leglioi  ns  -  Red  s-Rocks -Wyandot  tes 
New  Hampstii  res-Hallcross  (GroLml)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
'  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with'! 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
%  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. -j 


“WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS’ 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch’*  since  1927.  W« 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It's  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


KERR 


UVE-THRIVE-GROW 


Barred  RocJcs ,  White  Rocks 9 
Red  Rock  Cross .  Always  available.  Hatched 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction* 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount* 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frencbtown,  N.  J* 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

liarred  or  White  Hocks  .  7-00  35.00  70.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  R,  McALISTER V I LLE,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


HF 

1,  M  ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barfed  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  M 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop..  Box  49,  McAIUtervllle.  Pa. 


-—BROILER  CHICKS' 

BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 
1  Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  Bred,  N.  H.  Reds.  90%  Livability  at 
four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all  clux.  Write  for 
I  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 

riHflfC  from  Blood-Tested  Stocks,  Antigen 
l/UlLUj  Test  BWD.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  large  type. $6.00  $30.00  $60 
I W.  &  Barred  Ply.  Rocks....  6.50  32.50  65 

j  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

1  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  postpaid. 
Utuer  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
R.  W.  ELSASSER,  Box  R,  McALISTER VI LLE,  PA. 

SPRUNGER’S  SEXED  CHICKS 

■  Buy  with  confidence  from  America’s  leading 
sexer.  Day-old  Cockerels  and  Pullets  $4.95  per 
hundred  and  up.  FREE  folder.  Write — 

ELAM  SPRUNGER,  Bx  25,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


HUSKY  ehlaetccth^B  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds....  $7.00-100 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50-100 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50-100 

ALT,  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED.  POSTPAID 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

KOCH’S  ?-e&edd  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks,  N.  H.  Rods  $7-100. 
100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

KOCH'S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

DIODn  rrcrirn  N-  H-  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
OLUOU-  l  LJ  l  C.U  Box,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  live  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Bahy  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa 

LUKERT’S  ¥  onllAPTIC  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LLIJIIUI 8  w  Pu!|els 

Special  after  May  15th— Chicks,  $8.00  per  100. 

circular1  LuWt  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


1  An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


££  mim? 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breedlngt 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Various  Egg  Contests 

FAHMINGDALE,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  .State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  July  27: 
HIGH  PENS  FOR  WEEK 

Benjamin  Brower,  W.  L . 

Kwality  Farm,  AV.  L .  57 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  B.  P.  R . 

Ormsby  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L .  56 

A.  L.  MacKenzie,  AV.  L .  55 

It.  C.  E.  Wallace,  B.  P.  It . 

W.  Whiting,  AV.  I, . . . 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — 

George  A  Pearce  . 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm . 2270 

A.  L.  MacKenzie  . 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 2038 

Benjamin  Brower  . . 2017 

AV.  AVbiting  . . .2011 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  . 1981 

R.  I.  REDS— 

Moss  Farm  . 2311 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  . 1922 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1870 

IIEAV  HAMPSHIRES- — 

Lamar  AV.  Sexton  . 1958 

B.  P.  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  E.  AVallace  . 2161 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Farm  . 2087 

AV.  P.  ROCKS - 

Faitli  Farm  . . 1974- 

Faith  Farm  . . 1753 

CROSS— 

Hall  Bros . 2055 


Points 

Eggs 

.  63 

62 

.  57 

55 

.  56 

DO 

.  56 

54 

55 

54 

54: 

54 

.  49 

50 

.2319 

2327 

.2270 

2145 

.2049 

2003 

.  2638 

2032 

.2017 

2057 

.  201 1 

2013 

1981 

1952 

2311 

2153 

1922 

1894 

1870 

1839 

1958 

1919 

2161 

2211 

2087 

2049 

1974 

1938 

1753 

1834 

2055 

1937 

STORKS,  CONN. 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State  College. 
Report  for  week  ending  July  28: 

NEAV  HAMPSHIRES—  Eggs  Points 

Steelman  Poultry  Farm,  Pa . 2017  2056 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 1900  2028 

AVHITE  ROCKS— 

E.  J.  and  G.  C.  Morgan,  Conn . 1933  1954 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 1834  1  829 

BARRED  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 2002  2047 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 1839  1991 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal. 2021  1968 

R.  I.  REDS— 

South  Bend  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 2124  2260 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 2102  2214 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 2044  2170 

Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass . 2062  2098 

AVene  Chick  Farms.  N.  J . 1963  2031 

AVHITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . 2105  21S6 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Cal. 2025  2140 

AVm.  L.  Mehrmann  Jr.,  N.  Y . 2016  2090 

George  Lowry,  Conn . 2013  2079 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

rhone  Flemington  175.  Egg  prices  July  31: 

671  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  extra  .  36  @39  . 

Fancy  medium  .  33  @35 '4  . 

Grade  A  extra  .  34%@35%  34%@30l, 

Grade  A  medium  .  30%@35%  30%@33 

Pullets  .  37%  @32%  25  @25:j 

Peewees  .  20  @2514  20  @21 A 

Ducks  .  24%@26%  . 


MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

Mount  Holly  Poultry  Auction. 
July  28: 

133  cases  sold.  AA’hite 

Grade  A  extra  .  35  @40 

Grade  A  medium  .  28%@36 

Producers  extra  .  33%  @36 

Producers  medium  ....  29%@35 

Peewees  .  21  @2414 

Poultry,  205  crates  sold. 

Roosters  . 

Pullets  . 

Broilers  . 

Fowl,  heavy  . 

Leghorns  . 


Egg  prices 

Brown 

34  @39% 

30  %  @34 


18%  @27 
27%  @28% 
17  @26% 

23%  @26% 
10%  @18% 


WEST  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

North  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  phone  Sherwood 
8641.  Egg  prices  July  31: 

102  cases  sold.  AA’hite  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  40  @43  . 

Fancy  medium  .  34  @36 

Grade  A  large  .  39  @40%  3S%@40 

Grade  A  medium  .  34%  @41  . 

Large  creams  .  37%@89%  . 

Medium  creams  .  33%@35  . 

Pullets  .  28  @33  30  @30 

Peewees  .  22%  . 

Ducks  .  25%  . 


o_ 


Brown 


BUTLER,  PA. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg  Auction;  phone  Butler  4- 
5150;  M.  R.  AVeser,  manager.  Egg  prices  July  31. 

2S0  cases  sold.  AA’hite 

Fancy  large  .  35%  @40 

Fancy  medium  .  31%  @34 

Extra  large  .  35% @40 

Extra  medium  .  31 

Standard  large  .  30  _ 

Standard  medium  .  28%@29 

Producers  large  .  30%  @35 

Producers  medium  ....  27  @30 

Pullets  .  18%  @27 

Peewees  .  18 

Checks  .  18 


35%  @40 

35% 

31%  @34Vi 

35%  @40 

34'  @35 

31  @34% 

30 

30%@33% 

31% 

28%  @29 

118% 

30%  @35 

30% 

27  @30% 

....  .  . 

18%  27 

24  @24 

18  @19% 

is% 

18  @19% 

.... 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.; 
Doylestown  1028;  E.  Newlin  Brown, 

Egg  prices  July  30: 

AA’hite 

Fancy  large  .  36  @39% 

Fancy  medium  .  31%  @35 

Extra  large  .  36  @39% 

Extra  medium  .  29%@34 

Standard  large  .  34  @35 

Standard  medium  .  31  @32 

Producer  large  .  32%@35 

Producer  medium  .  34 

Pullets  .  24  @30% 

Peewees  .  12  @18% 


phone 
manager; 

Brown 
32%@38 
31%  @33% 


21 


D26 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Lehigh  A’alley  Producers  Assn.;  phone  Bethle¬ 
hem  9265;  E.  A.  Kirsehmau,  manager.  Egg 
prices  July  31: 

189  cases  sold. 

Fancy  large  . 

Fancy  medium  .... 

Extra  large  . 

Extra  medium  .... 

Jumbo  . 

Standard 
Standard 
Producer 
Producer 


large  . . 
medium 
large  . . 
medium 


Cracks 


July  28: 

215  cases  sold. 


Special  pullet 
Extra  large  .. 


Extra  pullets  . 


Gathered  medium  . . . 
Gathered  pullets  . . . . 
Peewees  ............ 

Double  yolk  . 

Duck  . 


White 

Brown 

35%  @37% 

35 

@35% 

31  %  @35% 

32  % 

36  @37% 

.  ,  ,  . 

.  .  .  B 

32%  @34% 

... 

40 

32  @37% 

31  @34 

32  @35 

28%  @31 

.  .  .  e 

22%  @31% 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

14%  @20% 

... 

23 

24 

.... 

CONN. 

Auction. 

Egg 

prices 

White 

Brown 

40  @40% 

40 

@42 

37 

35 

@37 

.  .  ,  ,  .... 

25 

@28% 

38  @44 

38 

@42 

34%@36 

34%  @38 

....  «... 

21%  @2014 

34% 

33 

@37% 

27 

31 

....  .... 

18% 

@20% 

17%  @19% 

. 

40 

@46% 

41% 

.... 

..., 

Mountain  Home  Chicks 

MOUNTAIN  BRED  VITALITY 

FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS  —  HAND  SELECTED  —  LEG  BANDED 
20,000  STURDY  CHICKS  EVERY  MONDAY 

SEND  *2°°  PER  100 

and  pay  your  postman  balance  C.  O.  D.  on  arrival  any  date  you  specify. 

Postage  Prepaid  —  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  "Big  Type  York  County  Stock” . $6.50 

WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES . .  7.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  "Super  Grade-Tested  by  Tube  Agglutination  Test” .  7.50 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  —  "Broiler  Cross — All  Barred  in  Color” .  9.75 

RED-ROCK  SEX-LINK  PULLETS  —  95%  accurate  . 10.95 

HEAVY  MIXED  . . . .  6.50 

NO  SEXING  DONE  —  NOT  A  SINGLE  PULLET  REMOVED 
Add  %c  per  Chick  for  Orders  Less  Than  100  Chicks.  Order  Now  From  Ad. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKERIES 

Hi  (Eight  Years  of  Selective  Breeding)  Box:  N,  LEWISTOWN,  PA.  MMM 

—Low  Summer  Prices  On  Good  Luck  Chicks — 

Make  extra  profits  this  year  by  raising  a  flock  of  Neuhauser  “Good  Luck”  Chicks.  A'ou’il 
Save  Money  by  buying  now  at  these  Low  Prices.  Order  TODAY! 

White  Leghorns,  Mot.  Anconas,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  ) 

Brown  Leghorns  S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  j 

R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Rhode  island,  Reds  Barred  ) 
and  White  Rocks,  AVhite  AV’yandottes  ) 

Black  Minorca?,  Buff  Minorcas,  AVhite  Minorcas . 

Buff  &  Partridge  Rocks . 

Silver  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas,  AVhite  &  Black  Jersey  Giants 
AVhite  Pekin  Ducklings . . 


“A”  Grade 

“AA” 

Grade 

100 

500 

100 

500 

*7.00 

$35.00 

*8.50 

*42.50 

8.50 

42.50 

9.90 

48.50 

8.50 

42.50 

9.90 

48.50 

9.00 

44.75 

9.90 

48.50 

9.50 

47.50 

1  0.50 

52.50 

18.50 

90.00 

21.00 

100.00 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERIES 


Box  104- 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDtRS 

LOOD-TESTED 


CASH  OR  C.  0.  D.  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  100  500  1000  HRSnmin 

LARGE  TYPE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $6.00  $30.00  $60.00  laSlaliUSllUf 

BARRED  and  WHITE  ROX,  R.  I.  REDS .  6.75  33.75  67.50 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  .  7.50  37.50  75.00  !■■■■■¥ 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

AVrite  for  prices  on  Special  Matings.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  giving 
description  of  our  hatchery  and  breeders. 

SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY  —  B0XR,  —  C0C0LAMUS,  PA. 


STRICKLER’S  STURDY  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

(Official  Pennsylvania  State  tube  agglutination  test  for  BWD)  Electric  hatched. 

June  1,  8,  15,  22.  29  - —  Quality.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lb 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS .  4.25 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  4.50 

MAMMOTH  LIGHT  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS .  5.00 

100%  prepaid  live  delivery  guaranteed.  10%  books  ord 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Per—  50 

100 

500 

1000 

each) .  .$4.00 

$7.50 

$36.00 

$70.00 

8.00 

38.00 

75.00 

8.50 

41.00 

80.00 

9.50 

46.00 

90.00 

Can  ship  C.O.D, 

Catalog 

free. 

WHY 


YOU  SHOULD  WORM 
YOUR  FOWLS  WITH 

The  GIZZARD  CAPSULE 

Wormy  fowls  usually  have  more  than  one  kind 
of  worms.  It  does  little  good  to  get  Large  Round 
AA’orms  if  you  don't  get  Large  Tapes  and  Pins 
also.  The  Gizzard  Capsule  is  for  all  three  kinds. 
Its  insoluble  coating  makes  it  more  effective  and 
easy  on  the  fowls,  lc  or  less  per  bird. 

FREE -1936  Lee  Way  Poultry  Book 

tells  all  about  worming.  Also  how  to  diagnose 
poultry  troubles  and  how  to  prevent  or  treat 
them.  More  than  half  a  million  copies  in  use. 
Get  Gizzard  Capsules  and  this  free  book.  At 
Dealers  selling  Lee  Remedies;  or  postpaid. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  ^NewJfampshires 

lAb^SPIZZERINKTUM 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO., 


Omaha,  Nebraska 


^NT£«TOJ^-^- -  ^ 

Our  Famous 
GUARANTEE  98%  Livability,  1st 
4  Wks.  Holds  Good  on  Summer  Chicks 

A  summer  brood  of  our  rugged,  fast-growing  chicks 
will  make  you  money.  AVe  will  make  free  replace¬ 
ment  of  any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first 
4  weeks,  or  refund  purchase  price. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross 

Hatches  Every  Week.  •  Write  for  Prices 

REDBIRD  FARM,  wren’VK  7mass. 


Summer  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 
No  B.W.  D.-100%  Pullorum  FREE 

Our  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  make  very  profit¬ 
able  broilers  and  roasters.  Almost  perfect 
livability;  amazing:  growth. 

Straight  New  Hampshires,  also  Chris-Cross 
Hybrids  lor  BARRED  Broilers 
Write  for  Summer  and  Fall  Prices 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N,  H* 


SQUAB 

BOOK 

SQUAB 

BOOK 


FREE 


Are  you  informed  on  squabs  ?  If  not  raising 
them,  you  are  losing  satisfaction,  profit. 
ROYAL  squabs  are  tops:  orders  waiting 
for  hundreds  of  thousands;  easy  to  raise; 
get  your  money  when  25  days  old  We  are 
selling  flocks  to  many  R.  N.  -  Y.  poultrymen. 
interesting,  informing  picture  book,  prices, 
COMPANY,  205  H.  St.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


TOLMAN 

BABY  CHICKS 
HATCHING  EGGS 


HUBBARD'S  pbrr°efdt 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


OUR  summer  chicks 
have  the  vitality  to  live 
well  and  grow  rapidly. 
Cross  bred  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Rocks  available 
for  broiler  production. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalog  and 
cross  bred  circular. 

Hubbard 

Farms 

Box  No.  908 
WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


8  BALANCED 
BREEDING 
FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  F  r  e'e  d  o  m  from 
Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.D.1 

3  Fast,  Uniform  Growth 
4  Outstanding  Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full  Feather- 

•ng  '  • 

6  Early  Maturity  - 
7  Good  Egg  Production 
8  Large  Egg. Size 


r?q  rm 

Still  Forging  Ahead 
at  New  York  State  Contest 

Not  in  many  years  has  any  red  pen  at  Farming- 
dale  so  outdistanced  competition  On  June 
22nd,  our  pen  led  breed  by  356  Points  and  248 
Eggs. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Moss-Cross  Chicks 
Pullets,  All  Ages— Pedigreed  Cockerels 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Quotations 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEm?RO.,J’MASS. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  Barred  Rocks— 

S7.00;  English  Leghorns— SS.50.  Prompt  shipment. 
List  flee.  KOSKDALE  POULTRY  FARM  -  Quakertonn,  r». 


White  nAfl/O 
Plymouth  JtVvr  V-  JnLi3 

$8.00  Per  100 
$5.00  Per  100 

Ail  Eggs  used  from  my  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  I  SPECIALIZE)— 
One  Breed,  One  Grade,  at  One  Prioe. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

ROCKLAND, '•MASS. 


t  yailey  CAlx\ 


*  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electrio  Hatched — Cash  or  COD.  100  500  1000 

barge  English  S.  C.  VV.  Leghorns.  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds. .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100.  All  breeders  blood- tested  by 
the  stained  antigen  method.  Bred  for  egg  production. 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  adv. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BR00KSIDE  CHICKS 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks.  Started 
chicks  shipped  express  collect.  Day-old  chicks  post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  live  del.  Order  NOW. 
„  J  ,  Day  Old  14  Days  Old 

Barred  Rocks .  S'/ic  I2%c 

Rockhorns  (Crossbred)...  8'/2c  I2!/2c 

BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  R 
E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering.  Growth.  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  100%  State-tested — accredited  for  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

CHICKS  CAcSHo°,1? 

Large  English  Type  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . 7.00 

New  Hampshires .  7.50 

H.  Mix  .  6.00 

Prompt  delivery.  Write  for  catalog. 
PINECREST  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  I.  Richfield.  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  S7-IOO.  N.  Hampshires  $7.50.  Mix 
$6.50.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Safe  Delivery,  Post  Paid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Mattituck  Wh.  Leghorn  Farm  Pullets 

4  months  old— free  range  grown  *1  •>  5 

A.  H.  PENNY _ Mattituck.  New  York 

Pill  I  ET  TT  C  “*,000  White  Minorca  Ready 
w*  La  E>  I  O  to  Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 

prices.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM  -  Goshen,  Indian* 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  15,  1930 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Would  you  favor  investment  in  oil 
royalties?  N-  D> 

New  York. 

We  have  gone  on  record  many  times 
with  our  opinion  of  oil  royalties  in  gen¬ 
eral.  As  a  matter  of  fact  oil  royalties 
such  as  are  being  offered  throughout  the 
country,  are  amounts  paid  to  owner’s  of 
oil  or  gas  rights  in  properties  that  are 
producing.  The  oil  companies  procure 
leases  on  certain  properties  on  which  they 
pay  development  costs  for  which  they  are 
given  seven-eighths  of  the  oil  or  gas  pro¬ 
duced.  The  owner  of  the  land  is  allowed 
one-eighth  of  the  total  amount  of  reve¬ 
nue  and  this  one-eighth  is  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  an  oil  royalty.  The  dealers 
buy  entire  royalty  rights  in  the  lease  and 
then  peddle  out  the  small  units  to  small 
investors.  It  is  stated  that  one  promoter 
bought  a  one-sixteentli  share  of  a  royalty 
and  divided  in  into  1,000  parts  and  sold 
to  individual  investors  the  privilege  of 
a  royalty  payment  on  one  barrel  of  oil 
out  of  every  32.000  produced.  Another 
case  is  cited  where  $150  was  paid  for 
rights  to  one  barrel  out  of  three  million 
barrels  from  a  well  which  was  producing 
150  barrels  a  day.  A  little  arithmetic 
shows  that  the  holder  of  the  unit  could 
not  get  any  dividend  on  his  barrel  of  oil 
in  less  than  54  years.  These  facts  in¬ 
dicate  the  speculative  nature  of  the  oil 
royalty  business  and  our  advice  has  al¬ 
ways  been  not  to  sign  up  with  any  of 
them  or  make  any  such  investment  with¬ 
out  the  service  of  an  attorney  to  interpret 
the  contract  for  you.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  promoters  do  not  have  to  go  out¬ 
side  of  the  oil  producing  section  to  get 
the  necessary  financing  if  they  have  a 
sound  proposition.  Any  worthy  oil  promo¬ 
tion  or  royalty  needing  capital  can  get  it 
right  in  the  district  and  anything  sold 
outside  is  highly  speculative. 

Any  dealer  in  farm  produce  is  required 
to  have  a  license  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  is  urging  them 
to  secure  the  license  before  the  present 
one  expires.  Any  commission  merchant, 
dealer  or  broker,  receiving,  soliciting,, 
selling  or  offering  to  sell  any  New  York 
State  produce  on  commission  must  pay 
the  $10  fee  for  license.  The  bond  re¬ 
quired  varies  from  $3,000  to  $10,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  business  done 
and  previous  record.  This  bond  is  a  pro¬ 
tection  but  if  default  in  payments  occur 
only  New  York  shippers  are  protected 
by  it  to  the  extent  of  the  bond. 

L  am  very  happy  to  tell  you  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  $51.50  from  the  con¬ 
cern  which  settles  their  account  in  full. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  you.  If  we  only 
had  collectors  around  here  like  you  our 
town  would  have  something  to  be  proud 
of.  I  was  very  much  disappointed  in  you 
returning  the  check  I  sent  you.  I  did 
want  you  to  keep  it.  It  is  not  right  for 
you  to  spend  your  time  without  pay  when 
I  know  most  everyone  would  be  willing  to 
compensate  you  for  the  good  work  you 
are  doing,  especially  when  they  are  such 
a  nuisance  as  I  have  been.  _  If  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  pay  with  money  I  will  boost  your 
paper  and  especially  Publisher  s  Desk 
whenever  possible.  w.  G.  M. 

New  York. 

This  -was  a  case  in  which  we  were  able 
to  help  out  our  friend  and  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  have  the  same  result  in  all 
cases  that  come  to  us.  While  we  appre¬ 
ciate  the  good-will  that  offered  the  re¬ 
muneration  we  cannot  break  our  rule. 
Our  services  are  free  to  our  readers  and 
we  never  make  any  charge  for  anything 
we  are  able  to  do  but  we  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  the  promise  of  speaking  a  good  word 
for  the  paper  when  it  comes  their  way. 
This  is  always  helpful. 

After  reading  what  Mrs.  TV.  M.,  New 
Hampshire,  had  to  say  in  the  .Tune  20 
issue  about  Hygrade  Needlecraft  Co.,  1 
E.  Fordham  Road,  New  York,  I  want  to 
say  I  was  another  one  to  be  fooled  by 
them.  I  thought  I  would  be  more  con¬ 
siderate  so  I  sent  10  names  instead  of 
five  as  they  asked,  which  made  it  much 
more  convenient  to  them,  also  sent  25 
cents.  I  never  heard  from  them  and 
didn’t  bother  to  send  a  postal  card  ask¬ 
ing  about  it.  My  husband  and  myself 
enjoy  reading  Publisher’s  Desk.  You  are 
doing  good  work.  MRS.  S.  G. 

New  York. 

This  was  a  promise  of  a  premium  for 
the  names  and  a  special  premium  for 
promptness.  The  result  in  cases  re¬ 
ported  to  us  was  that  no  gifts  were  re¬ 
ceived  and  no  responses.  The  remittances 
were  not  returned. 


Henry  G.  Beland,  Fort  Kent,  Me.,  has 
been  found  guilty  of  operating  without  a 
license  under  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act  and  a  judgment  of  $17,- 
500  entered  against  him.  Beland  had  a 
license  in  1931  but  failed  to  renew  same 
or  apply  for  a  new  one  but  continued 
business.  He  is  alleged  to  have  handled 
35  carlots  of  potatoes  valued  at  $17,500. 
He  is  charged  with  having  failed  to  honor 
checks  given  growers  for  potatoes.  The 
judgment  was  taken  by  default  and  the 
penalty  can  be  collected  from  any  prop¬ 
erty  which  is  subject  to  execution. 

The  other  day  my  brother  received  a 
queer  kind  of  chain  letter  in  which  the 
sender  wants  him  to  write  13  copies  of 
the  chain  letter  to  a  friend  for  13  days 
and  he  should  receive  an  amount  of 
money.  If  he  did  not  do  this  awful 
things  might  happen  to  him  and  his 
family.  It  told  about  one  woman  had  a 
daughter  go  blind,  another  had  her  house 
and  family  destroyed.  We  will  not  write 
such  letters  to  people.  My  brother  showed 
the  letter  to  our  postmaster  and  she  will 
tell  the  post  office  people.  If  we  received 
any  more  the  police  will  know  about  it. 
However,  I  would  like  to  know  what  you 
think  of  it?  D.  B.  T. 

Massachusetts. 

Every  so  often  chain  letters  pop  up  on 
one  kind  of  scheme  or  another.  Often 
they  are  an  attempt  to  get  certain 
amounts  of  money.  In  other  cases,  such 
as  this,  they  appeal  to  the  credulity  of 
people  and  aim  to  stimulate  a  wave 
thought  that  will  over-rule  the  established 
course  of  events,  and  embody  a  threat 
that  to  fail  will  bring  down  dire  disaster 
on  the  one  who  breaks  the  chain.  We 
consider  it  a  merit  and  a  duty  to  break 
such  chains  and  a  wrong  to  promote 
them. 

Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  a 
Brooklyn  concern  was  fined  $2,374  in  the 
Federal  Court  for  allegedly  adulterated 
honey.  There  were  13  shipments  of  honey 
seized — some  lots,  it  is  alleged,  were  short 
weight,  and  some  extensively  adulterated 
with  liquified  “invert”  sugar.  The  busi¬ 
ness  was  stopped  by  the  confiscation  of 
the  honey  and  the  Chief  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  administration  states  that  “drastic 
action  is  the  only  practical  remedy.” 

A  concern  which,  it  is  alleged,  sold  but¬ 
ter  containing  less  than  the  legal  require¬ 
ment  of  butterfat  was  fined  $50  and  costs. 


About  a  year  ago  I  sold  a  load  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Claude 
Greenwalt.  His  address  is  436  Bank  St., 
Conneaut,  Ohio.  He  promises  to  pay  the 
bill  but  I  have  never  received  the  money. 
It  amounts  to  $63.85.  I  will  appreciate 
it  very  much  if  you  will  collect  it  as  lam 
in  need  of  this  money.  w.  L.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  account  could  not  be  col¬ 
lected  as  Mr.  Greenwalt  refused  to  make 
arrangements  for  settlement  and  offered 
no  reason  why  the  account  was  not  due. 
Suit  might  have  been  instituted  but  the 
amount  was  not  large  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  the  expense  so  that  the  history  of 
our  reader’s  transaction  is  put  on  the 
record. 


MO  MUCH  MORE 

///ENSILAGE  CUTTER/)/ /////4’in1" 

PAPEC 


First  of  all,  you  get  the  best  silo  filler 
obtainable  .  .  .  the  easy-running,  non-clog 
Papec  with  improved  self-feeder  and  many 
other  exclusive  features  that  have  made 
possible  a  guarantee  of  larger  capacity 
and  longer  life. 


silo  FILLER-HAY  chopper 


Then  when  haying  time  comes  round, 
you  have  a  machine  that,  without  any 
change,  will  put  up  your  hay  faster,  easier 
and  in  half  the  usual  space.  In  bad 
weather  you  can  make  the  new  molasses 
hay  silage.  Either  way,  you  cut  haying  costs 
and  step  up  production  by  ending  waste. 
The  4-in-l  Papec  also  cuts  and  stores  straw 
direct  from  the  thresher  and  fa 


If  you  are  considering  an  ensilage  cutter, 
first  ask  your  dealer  about  the  4-in-l  Papec. 
It  gives  you  the  most  modern  silo  filler  made, 
plus  a  feed  roll  that  handles  crooked,  un¬ 
bound  corn  as  easily  as  the  ordinary  cutter 
handles  straight  bundles.  Then  during 
those  months  when  an  ordinary  cutter  is 
idle,  the  4-in-l  Papec  makes  you  money  by 
storing  hay,  cutting  straw,  shredding  fodder. 

If  you  prefer  the  standard  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutter,  that  more  farmers  buy  than  any 
other  make,  you  have  5  models  to  choose 
from.  With  its  guarantee  to  do  more  and 
last  longer,  a  Papec  actually  costs  less  than 
most  other  cutters  of  equal  size  and  weight. 
See  your  dealer  or  send  postal  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  Ask  for  bulletin  explaining  how 
molasses  silage  takes  the  weather  out  of  hay¬ 
making.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  108  E.  Main 
St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 


Protect  yourself  against  in¬ 
creasing  prices!  Buy  new 
equipment  now !  Make  farm 
chores  easier,  keep  livestock 
healthy  with  Hudson  tanks, 
pumps,  water  systems,  stan¬ 
chions,  litter  carriers,  etc. 
All  Hudson  products  are 
modern,  built  to  last;  they’ll 
pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over.in  years  to  come. 
Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  STREET.  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Enclosed^ 
Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 


TPf  a 

for  farm  or  factory.  Cheapest  power  for  pump¬ 
ing,  sawing,  separating  or  similar  work.  The 
best  engine  for  the  money.  Put  one  to  work  and 
watch  it  pay  for  itself.  Sold  Direct  From 
Factory  to  YOU.  Immediate  Delivery. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

21 9H  Mulberry  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


JpHINMAN  MILKER 

^^aAijBA.-£aaie/L  &  Gfacwu 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100,000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TKRMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co..  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


You  know  what  it  costs  to  keep  a  team. 


I  received  my  order  and  it  seems  to  be 
all  right,  and  I  have  no  further  com¬ 
plaint  to  make.  I  am  sorry  to  cause  you 
this  trouble,  and  feel  that  any  subscrip¬ 
tion  money  I  have  paid  you  in  the  past 
has  been  well  spent,  or  I  should  say  “in¬ 
vested.”  I  cannot  see  why  a  man  who  is 
established  and  has  a  good  reputation 
should  take  the  chance  of  ruining  it  and 
his  business.  f.  it.  m. 

Maryland. 

Errors  happen  in  the  best  regulated 
businesses  and  families  and  sometimes  er¬ 
rors  in  judgment  occur  or  there  is  some 
slip  up  that  one  cannot  account  for  but 
a  reputable  party  usually  is  prompt  to  set 
things  right.  We  specially  appreciate  the 
warm  words  of  approval  and  we  want  to 
make  every  reader  feel  his  money  is  well 
invested  in  a  subscription. 


Even  with  your  own  hay,  with  pasture,  with  stable 
space  in  the  barn — it  costs  money  to  keep  horses. 

Sheffield  Farms  keeps  3600  horses  in  the  middle  of 
New  York  City.  Has  to  pay  city  prices  for  stable  space 
.  .  .  can’t  pasture  any  horses  .  .  .  has  to  store  wagons 
and  trappings  in  precious  space. 

These  things  are  costly,  but  they  are  necessary  to 


Joseph  L.  Schwartz,  and  three  others 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  were  charged  with 
conducting  a  racket  in  connection  with 
the  excessive  watering  of  butter. 
Schwartz  was  released  in  $5,000  bail. 


keep  milk  flowing  from  the  dairy  farm  to  a  million 
homes,  without  interruption,  day  in  and  day  out. 


A  new  poultry  racket  is  reported.  It  is 
alleged  that  peddlers  go  around  and  buy 
up  cockerels  from  hatcheries  at  bargain 
prices.  They  then  offer  them  at  a  resale 
to  unsuspecting  farmers  at  two  and  three 
times  their  market  value.  It  is  also  al¬ 
leged  that  they  sell  “sexed”  chicks  and  in 
many  cases  the  farmer  finds  they  have 
sold  him  all  cockerels  instead  of  mixed 
sexes. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  11.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


f  FRUITS-VEGETABLES  WANTED! 

In  truck  and  car  lots. 

High  Market  Prices.  Quick  Sales. 

Financial  retponsibility  assures  full  daily  returns. 

ESTABLISHED  30  YEARS 

5  Locations  and  Sales  Forces  to  Serve  Shippers 
Our  market  quotations  are  not  exaggerated  to 
induce  shipments.  Write  or  wire  for  them. 

SCHLEY  BROTHERS 

”  The  Dependable  Bout*” 

18  East  Camden  St.  BALTIMORE.  MO. 

f  Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 

“  m  have  a  place  for  them 

We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  EF 

Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E  O  O  S 

Receive  all  grades — paying  premiums  for  fancy— 
a  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  retail  trade. 
Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS  Inc. 

168  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1898 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

U/omtiinlr  1M  V  Old  5-room  colonial  (  house. 

It  a  I  WlCn,  it.  1.  modernized;  3  acres,  country 
views;  old  doors,  windows,  closets,  stone  walks,  wall; 
mile  to  State  road;  56  miles  N.  Y.  City:  $4,000,  cash 
or  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  WARWICK,  N.  Y. 

Mnw  rn  MQ  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints,  25c. 
lYUl/filv  riLlllO  Prints  3c  eo.  lu-in.  enlargement  25c. 
Young  Photo  Service,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Sc  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  AVhen  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 

Help  Wanted 

AVANTED  —  Immediately,  single  milker,  certi¬ 
fied  dairy;  state  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2271,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

■WANTED  —  Truck-grower  for  black  muck  on 
shares.  P.  AV.  BABCOCK,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

FARM-HAND  AVANTED,  all-year  around,  must 
be  good  dry-hand  milker,  experienced  with 
horses  and  tractor;  Mennonite  or  Quaker  pre¬ 
ferred;  $30  and  board.  H.  L.  HESS,  AVoodrow 
Farm,  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

AA’ORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  competent 
take  full  charge;  specialties  crop  rotation  and 
dairying;  state  wages  first  letter.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM-HAND,  SINGLE,  sober,  honest,  dependa¬ 
ble,  clean;  steady  job;  thirty  dollars  and 
home;  state  age  and  experience.  I.  L.  BARNES. 
Box  314,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

AV ANTED  —  Single  men  and  women  attendants 
at  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  New  York 
State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives.  Over  2o 
and  under  40  years  of  age.  Strong  and  healthy. 
Salary  $54  per  month  and  maintenance.  AVrite 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y.,  sending  references  from  pre¬ 
vious  employer.  Must  be  residents  of  New 
York  State. 

AVANTED  —  Single  learned  gardener  with  expe¬ 
rience  shrubbery,  flowers,  vegetables  and 
greenhouses;  steady  job  private  country  home; 
give  age,  height,  weight,  references  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  2329,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SETTLED  COUPLE:  woman,  working  housekeep¬ 
er;  man  work  with  turkeys;  three  in  family; 
no  laundry;  permanent  and  good  home  for  pleas¬ 
ant,  conscientious  people;  no  liquor;  $50  month, 
board,  comfortable  apartment,  fuel.  H.  M. 
BAKER,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Chestertown,  Md. 

AVANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  small  adult 
family,  general  housework;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  2331,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AVANTED — Couple;  woman,  cook  and  general 
houseworker;  man,  handy,  gardener,  drive, 
wait  on  table;  four  in  family.  POST  BOX  216, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

AVANTED — Married  man  with  extra  milker  on 
general  dairy  farm;  must  be  experienced  cow 
man  and  teamster;  modern  house  for  small 
family  witli  no  small  children.  ADVERTISER 
2334,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AV  ANTED — Experienced  man  or  boy  for  steady 
farm  work;  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  2335, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM-HANDS.  STATE  experience,  salary. 
GEORGE  A’ETTER,  Rt.  2,  Allendale,  N.  J. 

AVANTED — Middle-aged  white  man  to  work  in 
riding  stable  year  round,  $25  month  and 
board.  AV.  L.  AVINCKLER,  AVestfield,  N.  J. 

AA7 ANTED — Woman  for  general  housework;  ref¬ 
erences  required;  wages  $6  per  week.  MRS. 

S.  A.  BUBB,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN  on  country  place,  Litchfield  Coun¬ 
ty,  Conn.:  handy-man  to  cut  lawn,  milk  one 
<-o\v ;  state  farm  experience:  $25  a  month  with 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  2338,  care 
Rural  New-A'orker. 

Wanted  —  Girl  or  woman  desiring  pleasant 
home,  housework,  time  free,  advancement. 
ADVERTISER  2340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  dairy  farm,  milking,  twenty- 
five  dollars  month,  board,  room,  washing;  no 
smoking  or  liquor.  GEORGE  LESTER  IIESEL- 
TON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  without  fami¬ 
ly  for  three-time  milking  and  barn  work;  must 
be  good  milker;  state  salary.  Inquire  ROBERT¬ 
SON  FARMS,  York,  Pa. 


WANTED- — Farmer,  handy-man,  carpenter;  so¬ 
ber,  no  tobacco.  P.  O.  BOX  63,  Corry,  Pa. 


WANTED — Girl  for  housework  and  care  of  two- 
year-old  boy;  country,  eight  to  ten  dollars 
monthly  and  happy  home.  ADVERTISER  2341, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE  WITH  some  training  for  small  country 
sanitarium;  under  35  years;  $25  to  $30  month¬ 
ly  and  full  maintenance;  send  snapshot.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  over  30,  to  work  and  live  on 
farm;  must  give  satisfactory  references  as  to 
ability  to  following  directions  and  honesty; 
wages  and  share  of  profits.  ADVERTISER  2346, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  SINGLE,  handy-man,  carpen¬ 
ter  experienced  preferred:  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter;  state  wages;  Catskills.  ADVERTISER 
2347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  to  do  general  farm 
work  and  very  good  with  horses;  white  and 
age  about  40;  good  wages  and  board.  R.  B. 
STAFFORD,  Jr.,  R.  2,  Marlton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  single  men  on  dairy  farm,  good 
milker  and  teamster,  tractor;  $40  a  month. 
WILLIAM  BATES,  North  Salem,  N.  Y. 


TENANT  FARMER  wanted,  150-acre  farm,  Co¬ 
lumbia  County;  apple  orchard,  cow  barn,  ten¬ 
ant  house;  married,  non-drinker:  state  age.  ex¬ 
perience,  when  available.  ADVERTISER  2374, 
care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


HANDY-MAN,  MILK  cows,  care  for  lawn,  gar¬ 
den,  good  home  for  sober  reliable  man.  D. 
COLE,  South  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  housework,  family  four 

adults;  state  salary,  age;  send  picture,  ref¬ 
erences  first  letter.  CORBETT,  Grand  Ave., 

Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man;  must  be  good  milker. 
VICTOR  TOILLON,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


CARETAKER.  HANDY-MAN,  farmer,  Sullivan 
County,  will  give  land  privileges  and  rooms 
for  services;  chance  to  make  extra  money;  state 
references.  ADVERTISER  2370,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  capable,  energetic  women;  one 
an  excellent  cook,  laundress  and  cleaner;  the 
other  a  waitress  and  chamber  maid,  to  help  with 
a  four-year-old  child,  the  ironing  and  mending; 
days  out  separate;  may  apply  independently  or 
together;  comfortable  accommodations;  family 
of  7,  2  in  college.  3  in  school:  residing  in  Essex 
Fells,  N.  J.;  write  to  MRS.  O.  M.  BATE.  Salis¬ 
bury  Mills,  N.  Y.,  or  telephone  Washingtonville 
87-F-6. 


WANTED — Single  man  in  good  health  for  gen¬ 
eral  work  and  handy-man  for  small  family  on 
country  estate;  salary  $30,  except  in  Winter 
months,  also  board,  room,  clothing,  radio,  etc.: 
hours  8  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.;  must  be  sober  and 
reliable.  A.  D.  IIEQUEMBOURG,  Union  Valley 
Road,  Maliopac,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Long  Island;  gardener,  generally  use¬ 
ful;  plain  cook,  houseworker:  excellent  quar¬ 
ters:  sixty  dollars:  write  fully.  WALLACE 
JENNINGS,  285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


QUIET,  RELIABLE  girl  for  housework.  $4.50 
per  week.  EMMA  LANE,  Willow,  N.  Y. 


HANDY-MAN.  CORD  wood,  kindling  and  auto¬ 
mobile:  good  home;  state  salary.  CHARLES 
MAAS.  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


FARM-HAND,  CAPABLE  to  poultry,  garden  and 
general  farm  work;  a  few  cows  to  milk:  one 
who  has  any  experience  in  same  preferred. 
ANTON  NIELSEN,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  all-year  position,  gen¬ 
eral  care  rural  home,  Connecticut:  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid,  conveniences.  ADVERTISER  23S2, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Couple  on  large  poultry  farm  in 
Southern  Vermont:  no  children;  man  prefer¬ 
ably  experienced  poultryman;  wife  to  board  two 
men;  furnished  house,  milk,  wood;  state  age, 
experience,  references  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  on  dairy  farm;  Jersey  herd.  30 
milkers  by  two  men;  knowledge  and  reliabili¬ 
ty  required:  good  home.  $30  to  start:  write  ful¬ 
ly.  SILVER  SPRING  FARM,  Flanders,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Strong,  healthy  man,  single,  sober, 
honest  and  of  good  character  to  work  in  com¬ 
mercial  greenhouses:  room  and  board,  small 
wages  to  start  with.  MALKUS  E.  SODER- 
STROM,  Speonk,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  middle-aged  counle  for  per¬ 
manent  place  in  country;  woman  for  house¬ 
work,  man  for  garden;  wages  $60.  THEODORE 
S.  HOPE,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED,  MIDDLE-AGED  farm  manager 
and  herdsman  desires  position  September  1  on 
modern  dairy  farm;  would  take  charge  of  test 
cows;  Ilolsteins  or  Guernseys  preferred.  26 
REDFIELD  AVE.,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER — Having  sold  country  estate  am 
anxious  to  place  very  reliable,  temperate  and 
honest  man  who  has  been  caretaker  here  for 
past  nine  years;  41  years  old,  married,  with 
three  children.  ADVERTISER  2310,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  middle-aged  man;  can 
do  all  kinds  of  work  and  sober.  BOX  111, 
South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  desires  work,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try  farm,  milk  route  or  institution;  driver’s 
license;  reference.  F.  FISK.  Montague,  Mass. 


GARDENER.  CARETAKER,  livestock;  German 
single;  now  or  later.  ADVERTISER  2328, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  WOMAN,  companion,  help  old  lady; 

farmhouse.  Ridgefield,  Conn.;  particulars. 
MORRIS,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


ELDERLY  MAN,  responsible,  steady,  no  drink¬ 
er  or  smoker,  wants  position  as  caretaker  or 
watchman;  good  references.  ADVERTISER  2330, 
care  Rural  New-Yrorker. 


MAN,  FORTY,  for  farm  or  estate:  handy  with 
carpentry  tools;  drives  automobile;  generally 
useful;  $20  per  month;  room  and  board;  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2333,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — By  experienced  reliable  man,  20,  job 
driving  truck  or  car,  handy  around  home. 
CHARLES  AHL,  Hyndsville,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYAIAN,  SINGLE',  competent,  reliable, 
open  for  engagement.  JANSEN,  43-17  217th 
St.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  SWEDISH  -  AMERICAN,  gardener, 
poultry,  caretaker,  chauffeur;  cook,  housework, 
laundry;  sober  and  reliable.  ADVERTISER 
2387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  WISH  position  caretaking  (experi¬ 
enced) ;  cook,  general  houseworker,  lawn,  car¬ 
pentry,  repairs,  generally  useful.  G.  RUSSELL, 
AVailace,  AV.  Va. 

SITUATION  AVANTED— Housekeeper,  refined, 
Protestant,  intelligent.  ADA'ERTISER  2344, 
care  Rnral  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  RURAL  teacher  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  best  references.  ADA’ERTISER  2348, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

EXPERIENCED  AVORKING  superintendent,  es¬ 
tate  or  farm;  American,  white,  single;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco:  eight  years  in  present  posi¬ 
tion.  ADA’ERTISER  2350,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  RURAL  teacher  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  best  of  references.  BOX  276,  AVater- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  with  thorough  practi¬ 
cal  experience,  highest  references,  abstainer 
liquor,  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  2352,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN  AND  WIFE  want  position  as  caretakers 
for  apartment  bouse  or  fraternity  or  soriety 
house  or  private  estate;  best"  references. 
GEORGE  PAUGI1,  Hambleton,  AVest  Virginia. 

WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  married, 
forty-five,  Cornell  graduate,  life  experience 
with  successful  farm  and  estate  management, 
all  details  herd  care,  maximum  production  clean 
milk,  A.  R.  testing,  soil  improvment,  bumper 
crops,  fruit,  vegetables,  pork  and  poultry;  high¬ 
ly  recommended.  ADA’ERTISER  2357,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  herdsman,  married, 
thoroughly  experienced  feeding.  Grade  A  milk, 
raising  calves.  A.  R.  testing  showing,  judging, 
breeding  troubles:  Graham  Course:  health  care. 
ADVERTISER  2358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARAI  FOREMAN  on  large  farm  or  estate;  mar¬ 
ried,  expert  in  large  crop  production,  soil  en¬ 
richments,  and  use  of  machinery.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AS  MANAGER  large  dairy  farm,  es¬ 
tate  or  institution;  25  years’  experience  farm 
management,  gardening,  dairying,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  tractors,  showing,  testing,  can  handle 
help;  get  results:  no  liquor:  best  references:  no 
children.  ADA'ERTISER  2361,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN,  PAST  middle  age,  wishes  work;  some  ex¬ 
perience  poultry  and  vegetables;  roadstand,  or 
gas  station:  total  abstainer;  handy  with  tools. 
ADA'ERTISER  2364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEACHER,  6  YEARS’  experience;  New  York 
State  elementary  license;  married  woman;  de¬ 
sires  position  anywhere.  ADA'ERTISER  2365, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-CARETAKER  by  Danish-American, 
no  children;  wife,  cook-housekeeper.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  2368,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRYAIAN,  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  branches  including  waterfowl,  tur¬ 
keys  and  wild  game,  desires  position  as  manager 
or  foreman  private  or  commercial  plant  or  take 
charge  one-man  plant:  could  build  a  paying 
plant  for  someone  with  capital;  excellent  exe¬ 
cutive  ability;  single,  sober,  bard  worker; 
please  state  particulars.  ADA’ERTISER  2369, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYAIAN.  SINGLE,  Irish  Presbyterian. 

honest,  reliable,  good  worker;  experienced  in 
every  way.  ADA'ERTISER  2372,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERT  FARAI,  dairy  superintendent,  all 
branches:  sound,  profitable  monetary  results. 
ADA'ERTISER  2373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYAIAN.  THOROUGH,  IS  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  capable  of  assuming  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  :  single,  wishes  first-class  proposi¬ 
tion.  ADA’ERTISER  2377,  care  Rural  New- 
A'orker. 

EXPERIENCED  FRUIT  grower  and  working 
son,  seek  position;  all  branches  including  live¬ 
stock:  consider  any  fair  proposition:  references. 
ADA’ERTISER  2378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER.  IIANDY-AIAN,  American,  mar¬ 
ried,  no  children,  desires  position  farm  or 
private  estate;  references.  HILL  204  E.  31st 
St.,  New  Y’ork. 

AIAN  AA’ISIIES  light  work,  four  hours  daily,  ex¬ 
change  room,  board;  or  work  all  day  for  pay: 
understands  poultry,  painting,  useful;  good 
houseworker.  ADA’ERTISER  2.379,  care  Rural 
New- A'orker. 

Y'OUNG  AIAN  wishes  job  at  anything:  refer¬ 
ences.  ADA'ERTISER  2380,  care  Rural  New- 
A'orker. 

SOAIETHING  AA'ITII  a  future,  life-time  farmer- 
poultryman,  single,  34.  no  tobacco,  liquor; 
character,  integrity;  something  worth  while; 
anywhere.  “FARMER,”  144  South  Avenue  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  45,  NEAT.  reliable,  full 
charge,  unencumbered;  September.  Al.  RUS- 
TERIIOLTZ,  Brunswick,  Ohio. 

WANTED — By  September  1  position  as  farmer. 

gardener,  caretaker,  by  married  American, 
age  44,  no  children;  capable  and  reliable;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADA'ERTISER  2384,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEACHER  WISHES  position;  New  York  Nor¬ 
mal  graduate;  diploma  endorsed  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  14  years’  experience.  A.  B.  TANNER 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 

PRIA’ATE  PARTA'  wants  farm  anywhere  in  New 
Jersey,  substantial  amount  of  land;  buildings 
not  very  modern;  mail  full  details,  price  and 
location  to  BOX  76,  Hudson  Terminal  Annex, 
New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE,  or  trade  for  large  farm,  store  prop¬ 
erty  on  hard  road;  good  location;  price  right. 
HULL  BROS.,  Galilee,  Pa. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 121  acres,  truck  and  grain, 
country  home,  tenant  house,  barns,  stables, 
outbuildings,  growing  timber,  worth  $1,000; 
Laurel,  Del.,  Sharptown,  Md.,  highway;  good 
buy  for  $5,500  cash.  VICTOR  C.  RECORDS, 
Laurel,  Del. 


FOR  RENT  —  Ten  -  acre  duck  ranch,  fully 
equipped;  forty-five  miles  from  Pennsylvania 
station;  long-established  duckling  and  ehiek 
business  for  sale;  five-room  and  bath  house,  all 
conveniences;  next  school  and  village.  BOX  65, 
Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  dairy  farm  in  Southern 
New  England,  New  York.  New  Jersey;  100- 
160  acres.  ADVERTISER  2332,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  and  beautiful  country  home. 
EVERETT  BURRES,  Tomkins  Cove,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 138  acres  on  good  road,  good  soil. 

9-room  house,  barn  30x60;  9  miles  to  Warren, 
2  miles  Cortland;  $00  per  acre.  CHAS.  EVANS, 
Cortland,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Small  coal  yard,  creamery  or  grain 
mill;  good  community;  lease  with  purchase 
option.  ADVERTISER  2337,  care  Rural  New- 
A'orker. 


7  ROOMS,  ELECTRICITY,  new  roof,  fruit, 
mail,  school  bus,  good  road,  clear  title;  12 
miles  Oberlin  College;  $1,200.  R.  M.  SANDERS, 
Vermilion,  Ohio. 


EXCHANGE  70-ACRE  potato,  poultry,  dairy 
farm,  10  acres  potatoes,  good  buildings,  for 
suburban  house  or  bakery.  FRANK  HOSKIN, 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Inn,  business  property.  10-room 
brick  house,  frame  store,  10-pump  service  sta¬ 
tion,  large  brick  and  concrete  garage,  going 
business;  plate-glass  showrooms,  2  new  colonial 
bungalows;  16  50-ft.  building  lots,  located  on 
Scott  Key  Highway  in  Pennsylvania,  just  north 
of  Maryland  line;  will  sell  all  or  any  part; 
owner  will  help  finance;  owner  going  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  his  health.  W.  J.  HOOPER,  Owings 
Mills,  Md.  Phone  Reisterstown  133-M. 


SACRIFICING  GARAGE,  gasoline  business, 
modern  lunch-room,  equipped  living  quarters, 
near  traffic  circle;  illness  reason  for  selling. 
SPENCER’S  GARAGE,  Madison,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  75  miles  from  New  York, 
suitable  for  boarders,  hunting  club;  buildings 
and  tillable  land  for  poultry  and  truck  garden¬ 
ing;  excellent  for  retirement,  home;  real  value; 
owner.  ADVERTISER  2345,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Three  farms,  fully  equipped,  near 
towns-  price  $3,500,  $4,500,  $7,000.  Write 

PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


WANTED — One  or  two  acres,  not  over  50  miles 
from  New  York  City.  WINTER,  404  E.  85tli 
St.,  New  A'ork  City. 


WANTED  —  Will  purchase  plant  within  400 
miles  from  New  York  capable  of  handling 
1,000  cans  milk  daily,  fully  or  partially 
equipped,  but  must  have  ample  water  supply; 
only  propositions  in  writing  will  be  considered. 
ADVERTISER  2351,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  130-acres  Grade  A  dairy,  fully 
equipped ;  write  for  information.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 85-acre  poultry  farm  and  hatchery; 

located  Southeastern  Pennsylvania;  school  ad¬ 
joins  farm;  electric,  running  water  and  tele¬ 
phone.  ADVERTISER  2353,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  160,  $4,000:  might 
exchange  for  something  in  Florida.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2354,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Small  farm  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  New  York  City  to  rent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RETIRING,  WILL  sacrifice  very  desirable  farm 
for  dairy,  poultry,  cash  crops,  20  miles  Troy. 
N.  over  128  acres,  100  tillable  fertile,  will 
carry  large  herd;  excellent  12-room  house,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  electricity;  10  farm  buildings, 
painted,  good  repair;  never-failing  water;  or¬ 
chard,  20  acres  valuable  woods;  best  market  for 
everything  at  the  farm;  price,  farm  stock,  tools, 
crops,  $8,000,  half  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2339,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm; 

stocked  and  equipped.  ADVERTISER  2356, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WISH  TO  RENT  100-aere  combination  dairy  and 
poultry  farm  within  100  miles  Philadelphia; 
house  with  modern  improvements;  state  lowest 
cash  rent  per  year;  capacity  1,000  hens.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2360,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


DINING-CAR  and  large  dining-room  attached; 

largest  eating  house  on  White  Horse  Pike;  6 
miles  to  Atlantic  City;  fully  equipped;  sacri¬ 
fice  for  quick  sale.  CRESCENT  CAFE,  Abse- 
eon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  about  $100  as  down 
payment,  within  100-150  miles  of  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  2366,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AV ANTED — Farm  within  80  miles  New  York; 

$200  cash,  small  monthly  payments.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2367,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  175  or  more  acres,  3  miles 
from  Westerly,  R.  I.;  good  schools:  30  acres 
wood  and  timber;  fine  view; 
poultry  farm:  must  he  sold 
MRS.  FRANK  RANDALL, 

AA’esterly,  R.  I. 


ideal  dairy  and 
to  settle  estate. 
Admix,  Address 


BEAUTIFUL  3-ACRE  home,  sunny  South  Jer¬ 
sey,  near  Philadelphia ;  fruit  and  poultry  • 
write  for  particulars.  LESLIE  STOAA’E,  Sew¬ 
ell,  N.  J. 


WOODLAND,  DEL.,  four-room  house,  shingled. 

$400:  six-room  house,  newly  painted  $800: 
both  with  garden  lots;  river  in  front-  hurrv 
MAY  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


I  HAA  E  HAD  to  give  up  my  farm  in  the  South¬ 
west  because  of  the  drought;  I  would  like  to 
locate  in  the  East;  have  farmed  in  the  East  be¬ 
fore  and  am  used  to  both  dairy  and  beef  cattle, 
also  raising  horses;  would  like  to  rent  equipped 
farm  on  shares  or  would  manage  a  farm  for 
salary  or  percentage;  married,  one  child:  am  48 
years;  can  furnish  good  references.  ADAERTIS- 
ER  2375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Rent,  option  purchase,  modern  dairy 
farm,  75  miles  New  York,  producing  10  cans 
daily:  state  equipment,  income;  best  references. 
GEORGE  BEAUTENSE,  550  Riverside  Drive, 
New  A’ork. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  new  modern  house,  no 
incumbrance,  near  Freeport,  L.  I. ;  exchange 
as  part  payment  on  equipped  farm  within  150 
miles  of  New  A’ork.  ADVERTISER  2371,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  658, 


Thoughts  on  Bees  and 
Beekeepers 

There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  mental 
weakness  which  causes  many  of  us  to 
hold  to  old-fashioned  methods  in  spite  of 
real  scientific  progress ;  we  hate  to  admit 
that  the  other  fellow  knows  more  about 
our  pet  subject  than  we  do*  In  applying 
this  to  beekeeping,  consider  that  after 
more  than  50  years  of  removable  frame 
hives  there  are  still  thousands  of  straw 
sleeps  and  gum  logs  in  use,  most  of  them 
because  their  owners  are  satisfied  to  plod 
along  the  way  their  ancestors  did,  refus¬ 
ing  to  accept  any  of  the  proven  methods 
which  are  common  knowledge  to  most  bee 
men.  tossing  them  aside  as  just  fads.  It 
is  all  too  true  that  there  are  fads  which 
crop  up  in  beekeeping  the  same  as  they 
do  in  other  iines  of  business,  but  the 
above-mentioned  beekeeper  is  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  between  sound  ideas  and 
impractical  or  dangerous  ones  (incident¬ 
ally  he  stands  in  the  way  of  his  own 
progress  and  worse,  often  a  menace  to 
other  beekeepers).  Now  if  this  man  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  definitely  proven 
and  accepted  facts,  he  would  be  able  to 
tell  immediately  the  worth  of  some  new 
idea  and  be  on  the  road  to  successful 
beekeeping. 

Then  again  we  have  the  beginner  who 
has  become  all  enthused  after  hearing  of 
the  success  of  someone  in  the  honey  busi¬ 
ness.  He  starts  off  all  right  with  the 
proper  equipment  as  far  as  hives  and  ac¬ 
cessories  are  concerned,  but  with  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  gather 
in  his  harvest  of  honey,  which  has  not 
cost  him  very  much,  bottle  it  and  sell  it 
at  the  highest  retail  prices  with  a  large 
margin  of  profit.  He  soon  learns,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  losses,  many  of  which  could 
have  been  avoided  had  he  studied  the  life 
and  habits  of  “man's  winged  ally.” 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  clear  is  that, 
beginner  or  old-timer,  find  out  where  the 
nearest  beekeepers’  association  meets, 
join  it  and  learn  what  real,  modern  bee¬ 
keepers  are  doing  and  how  they  do  it ;  do 
this  whether  you  keep  bees  commercially 
or  just  as  a  hobby,  a.  k.  buixwinkle. 


Summer  Pruning  Secrets 

(Continued  from  Page  649) 

they  have  blossomed,  so  as  to  give  the 
plants  the  balance  of  the  growing  season 
in  which  to  develop  flower  buds  for  the 
following  year.  The  converse  of  this 
principle  is  just  as  important  to  remem¬ 
ber  and  act  upon  ;  namely,  when  pruning 
is  done  in  Winter,  the  dormant  season, 
these  blossom  buds  are  cut  off,  and  thus 
the  amount  of  bloom  is  reduced  during 
the  following  season. 

The  only  ornamental  vine  that  needs 
Summer  pruning  is  the  Wisteria.  If  a 
specimen  has  been  growing  for  several 
years  without  having  begun  to  blossom, 
the  trouble  may  be  that  it  is  a  seedling 
and  too  young  to  start.  My  own  vine 
waited  12  years  before  it  began  !  Paren¬ 
thetically,  let  me  remark  that  though  a 
grafted  Wisteria  may  cost  twice  as  much 
to  buy  from  a  nursery  it  is  worth  several 
times  its  cost  in  the  shorter  time  it  re¬ 
quires  to  begin  blossoming. 

'When  the  long,  thin,  wiry  shoots  de¬ 
velop.  cut  back  as  many  of  them  as  you 
can  can  reach  at  any  time,  Winter  or 
Summer.  When  allowed  to  grow  natural¬ 
ly  they  never  produce  flowers,  but  when 
shortened  to  only  two  or  three  joints, 
those  treated  during  early  Summer  may 
develop  into  spurs  upon  which  blossoms 
may  appear  the  following  Spring  and 
those  cut  back  during  Winter,  a  year 
later.  r  ‘  ~ 

The  short,  stumpy-  growths  that  de¬ 
velop  naturally  or  as  the  result  of  cutting 
back  as  just  described  may  need  some 
pruning  each  season.  As  in  the  cases  of 
other  shrubs  (for’ the  Wisteria  is  a  shrub 
with  climbing  habit),  the  pruning  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
flowers-have  fallen.— When  cutting  spurs, 
be  sure  to  leave  two  or  three  buds  be¬ 
yond  the  outermost  flower-stalk  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  spur  so  as  to  assure  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  at  least  one  sturdy  shoot 
each'  season  for  the  production  of  flow¬ 
ers  during  the  following  year.  Should  the 
space  left  for  this  new  shoot  ,  seem 
cramped,  some  of  the  oldest  adjoining 
shoots  may  be  cut  out  altogether. 

.Should  you  wish  a  Wisteria  vine  to 
reach  a  considerable  height,  encourage 
one  shoot  to  climb  vertically  on  a  heavy 
copper  vire  securely  fastened  above  and 
below  to  permanent  supports.  When  the 
desired  height  is  reached  (perhaps  after 
several  years)  the  leader,  as  this  trunk  is 
called,  can  be  spurred  by  clipping  off  its 
tip  and  cutting  the  lateral  branches  back 
to  only  two  or  three  joints,  as  already 
described,  to  encourage  the  development 
of  blossom.  M.  G.  KAINS. 


Edwin  H.  King,  Orient 
Point, N.  Y.,  finds  regular 
gasoline  mosteconomical 
fuel  for  tractors  on  Long 
Island  —  or  in  Florida. 
Read  his  experience. 


GOOD  GASOLINE 
ALWAYS  PAYS 


SAYS  EDWIN  KING, 
LONG  ISLAND 
POTATO  GROWER 


“New  high  compression  Cletrac 
fastest  working  tractor  I’ve 
owned...  of  ten  covering  25  acres 
a  day . . .  uses  no  oil  at  all. 


MR.  KING’S  truck  farm  is  on 
the  tip  of  Long  Island.  There, 
under  the  beam  of  Orient  Point 
lighthouse,  he  raises  bumper  crops 
of  potatoes  and  lima  beans.  In  win¬ 
ter  he  loads  his  tractors  on  trucks 
and  goes  to  southern  Florida  to 
make  another  crop  while  Long 
Island  freezes. 

Operating  4  tractors,  4  trucks 
and  a  pick-up  .  .  .  farming  approxi¬ 
mately  275  acres  in  winter  and  an¬ 
other  27 5  in  summer . . .  Mr.  King’s 
experience  is  valuable  to  every 
farmer  who  wants  the  most  for  his 
gasoline  money. 

“My  trucks  are  modern  high  com¬ 
pression  jobs,”  writes  Mr.  King, 
“but  the  new  Cletrac  ‘E’  is  my  first 
high  compression  tractor.  It  is  the 
fastest  working  tractor  I’ve  owned 
— often  covering  25  acres  a  day.  It 
gets  all  the  power  out  of  gasoline — 
has  so  much  power,  in  fact,  that 
all  hands  would  rather  work  with 
it  than  any  of  the  other  tractors. 

“Now  that  I’ve  had  a  year’s  work 
with  the  high  compression  Cletrac, 


I’m  planning  to  get  ‘altitude’  pis¬ 
tons  installed  in  my  large  wheel 
tractor  to  get  extra  power  there  too. 

“Even  in  Florida,  where  we  pay 
8c  tax  on  gasoline,  I  find  it  pays 
to  use  regular  gasoline.  Several 
farmers  near  me  there  use  kero-  ! 
sene  and  distillate  in  tractors,  but 
while  they  are  laid  up  for  repairs, 
my  jobs  are  working.  Also,  I  count 
considerable  savings  on  oil  bills.  My 
experience  over  a  number  of  years 
is  that  good  gasoline  always  pays.”  i 

Leading  companies  in  every  state 
today  offer  regular  grade  gasolines  j 
of  approximately  70  octane  num¬ 
ber.  Get  the  full  power  of  these 
gasolines  by  converting  your  old 
tractor  to  high  compression,  or 
specifying  high  compression  when 
buying  a  new  tractor.  Practically 
all  passenger  car  and  truck  engines 
are  high  compression  as  they  come 
from  the  factories.  Ethyl  Gasoline 
Corporation,  Chrysler  Building, 
New  York  City,  manufacturers  of 
anti-knock  fluids  for  premium  and 
regular  gasolines. 


It  pays  to  buy  GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


mm 


Ready  to  Ship* 


and  Put  Up!  A 

* 


You  can  get  a  Unadilla 
Silo  on  24  hour,  notice.  A 
The  famous  Unadilla  is 
easy  to  erect.  This  year’s 
Unadilla  is  the  finest  silo  ^  - 
we  ever  offered.  Fine, 
clear,  well-cured  Oregon  <&\ 
Fir,  stored  under  cover. 
Everything  ready  to 
ship  at  once. 


11 


m 


Only  in  the  Unadilla  can 
you  have  patented  dow¬ 
eled  staves,  which  make 
any  silo,  no  matter  how 
big,  extra -solid  and 
storm-defying.  You  can 
safely  choose  the  biggest 
silo  —  if  it’s  a  Unadilla. 


Send  for  catalog 
prices  right  now  ! 


and 


SAFE 

EASY 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


^MARIETTA 


Built  to  last  ...  to  earn  profits 
for  years  to  come.  Marietta 
Silos,  both  concrete  and  wood, 
prove  their  value  In  compari¬ 
son  with  any  silo  made.  The 
HANDY  AIRTIGHT  RED¬ 
WOOD  HINGED  DOOR, 
an  exclusive  Marietta  feature, 
means  easier  accessibility  and 
better  ensilage  for  you. 


Get  the  facts  about 
Marietta  Silos 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
Dept.  R.  N.  Box  356 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

.  BanHBHHMBHaaaMaB 


HOW  TO  BEAT 
THE  DROUGHT? 

Turn  every  scrap  of  corn 
fodder  into  silage  this  year  ! 
You  can  preserve  other  crops 
too!  Buy  an  extra  silo  with 
the  savings. 


RELINERS 


it  our  Giant  loiu- 
er  with  silo  pictures 
nearly  2  ft.  high  — all 
details  illustrated  — 
including  newest  d<?r- 
mier  in  silos.  Write 
today  — 

Box  R 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


GRflnGE  Silo  C° 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


FARM  S/O 
MODEL  *4  7. 
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Lime  and  Fertilizers  in  Soil  Conservation 


HE  soil  is  a  very  stable  thing.  It 
does  not  succumb  easily  to  mistreat¬ 
ment  nor  is  it  easily  repaired  when 
finally  destroyed  by  misuse.  This 
characteristic  has  won  for  it  the 
name  “Mother  Earth.”  Like  a  true 
mother  we  never  miss  her  until  she  is  gone.  Then 
we  wake  up  to  the  realization  that  we  have  been 
responsible  for  her  destruction,  but  it  is  then  too 
late.  Repair  and  restoration  processes,  like  those  of 
deterioration  are  slow. 

Under  the  natural  forest  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Eastern  United  States  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  white  man,  soil  conservation  was  not  a 
problem.  The  processes  of  deterioration  were  well 
checked  and  the  processes  of  building  were  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  processes  of  destruction  are  many.  In 
this  short  paper  we  propose  to  consider  only  one,  the 
plant  nutrient  question. 

The  roots  of  trees  penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil, 
penetrating  not  only  the  subsoil,  but  also  the  bed 
rock  through  cracks  and  crevices.  From  these  depths 
they  extract  nutrient  mineral  elements  which  are 
elevated  to  the  branches,  to  return  to  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  with  the  annual  leaf  fall.  In  this  way  the  soil 
receives  an  annual  fertilization  of  organic  and 
available  mineral  ele¬ 
ments.  The  analyses  of 
forest  soils  by  layers 
for  the  so-called  avail¬ 
able  chemical  elements, 

Tables  I  and  II  below, 
show  that  the  organic 
matter  lying  on  top  is 
much  richer  in  these 
elements  than  is  the 
mineral  soil  lying  below. 

What  happens  to  this 
organic  matter  and  its 
available  mineral  nu¬ 
trients  when  the  soil  is 
brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion?  The  source  of 
new  supplies  —  the  for¬ 
est,  has  been  removed. 

The  nutrients  in  the  hu¬ 
mus,  now  incorporated 
into  the  soil,  are 
brought  into  solution 
and  are  either  used  by 
the  crops  grown  or  are 
leached  or  removed  by 
the  erosive  processes, 
the  latter  by  this  time 
having  become  appreci¬ 
able.  But  few  cultivated 
crops  have  roots  extend¬ 
ing  as  deeply  into  the 
soil  as  do  tree  roots.  We 
have  replaced  deep-root¬ 
ing  plants  with  shallow-rooting  plants.  By  so  doing 
we  have  invited  the  processes  of  soil  deterioration. 
The  soil  becomes  progressively  poorer  in  available 
calcium,  nitrogen,  phosphate,  potash,  magnesium  and 
probably  other  elements  with  the  depletion  of  or¬ 


Table 

I — Exchangeable  Nutrients 
Hagerstown  Forest  Soil 

IN 

Depth 

Potash 

Magnesium 

Calcium 

0  to  i  y2"  . . . 

.  1.33 

1.37 

6.85 

Ii/a  to  41/o"  • 

. 41 

.34 

.44 

4%  to  71/2"  . 

. 46 

.83 

.46 

714  to  2iy2" 

. 54 

2.19 

.99 

211/2  to  351/2 

" . 78 

2.58 

.96 

Table 

II — Exchangeable  Nutrients 
Volusia  Forested  Soil 

IN 

Depth 

Potash 

Magnesium 

Calcium 

0  to  li/»"  - . . 

96 

•  •••••••••  *e/v 

.67 

10.92 

11/2  to  51/2"  . 

. 19 

.23 

5.92 

51/2  to  II1/2" 

. 15 

.18 

3.85 

111/2  to  lOl/a" 
19 1/2  to  311/2" 

. 14 

.21 

1.82 

. 16 

.24 

1.82 

ganic  matter.  This  process  is  slow,  so  slow  that  it 
may  steal  the  soil  fertility  from  under  our  very  feet 
without  our  realizing  the  fact.  It  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  recently  cut  forest  land,  when  brought  un¬ 
der  the  plow,  is  quite  fertile  for  a  few  years,  but 
gradually  the  native  fertility  declines,  and  the  need 
of  fertilization  becomes  greater. 

Fertilization  and  liming  seem  therefore  to  be 
practices  imposed  upon  man  as  a  consequence  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  They  were  not  needed  in  nature.  The 
longer  the  period  under  cultivation  the  greater  is  the 
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need  of  liming  and  fertilization.  This  is  true  be¬ 
cause  under  most  cropping  systems  the  processes  of 
deterioration  exceed  those  of  restoration.  These 
statements  apply  chiefly  to  upland  soils. 

We  may  now  consider  two  classes  of  farmers. 
First,  there  are  those  who  propose  to  produce  their 
crops  practically  entirely  upon  the  inherent  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Possibly  even  the  manures  produced  are 
poorly  stored  and  reduced  to  less  than  half  their 
value  before  application.  Unfortunately,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  some  growth  with  this  treatment,  we 
say  unfortunately  because  the  native  bounty  of  the 
soil  in  this  way  permits  us  to  deceive  ourselves  into 
assuming  that  we  are  getting  something  for  noth¬ 
ing.  But  what  is  the  outcome?  Such  a  practice, 
without  replacing  the  accelerated  losses,  leads 
gradually  to  smaller  and  smaller  yields,  poorer  and 
poorer  ground  cover,  and  greater  and  greater  de¬ 
terioration  by  leaching  and  erosion.  Thus  a  vicious 
cycle  is  set  into  operation,  one  in  which  the  lack  of 
nutrients  leads  to  poor  vegetative  growth.  Poor 
ground  cover  and  the  decreased  growth  resulting 
leads  to  lower  and  lower  productivity.  This  is 
called  mining  the  soil. 


A  very  small  percentage  of  the  farmers  in  North¬ 
eastern  United  States  give  any  thought  to  liming 
and  fertilizing  pastures  and  hay  lands,  the  two 
crops  which  do  more  toward  conserving  the  soil  than 
any  others,  and  which,  in  addition,  entail  low  labor 
costs.  The  fertilizer  experiments  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Experiment  Station  at  Snowshoe,  Kylertown 
and  Bradford,  as  well  as  the  numerous  demonstra- 
tional  tracts  conducted  at  various  points  in  the 
State  by  the  Extension  Service  prove  that  liming 
and  fertilizing  of  pastures  produce  a  thick  sod  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  Thick  sods  build  up  the  soil 
and  provide  a  ground  cover  that  is  practically 
erosion  proof. 

Secondly,  there  are  those  who  lime  and  fertilize 
their  soils  as  needed.  By  so  doing  they  not  only  ob¬ 
tain  larger  yields,  but  produce  a  more  complete 
ground  cover  of  vegetation  which  protects  the  sur¬ 
face  from  washing.  It  is  generally  recognized  today 
that  there  is  no  better  way  to  check  soil  erosion 
than  by  means  of  vegetative  cover,  and  a  good  ef¬ 
fective  cover  requires  the  proper  food.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  proper  nutrition  alone  will  conserve 
soil.  Other  factors  such  as  the  type  of  rotation,  and 
length  of  time  soil  is  uncovered,  also  have  their  in¬ 
fluence.  However,  it  is  true  that  proper  feeding  be¬ 
gets  better  coverage,  deeper  roots,  more  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil,  and  these  in  turn  lead  to  better  pene¬ 
tration  of  rains. 

At  the  Erosion  Experiment  Station  situated  at 
Bethany,  Mo.,  one  plot  is  unfertilized,  another  re¬ 
ceives  lime  and  fertilizer.  Both  are  cropped  to  the 
rotation  of  com,  wheat,  clover  and  Timothy.  The 


unfertilized  plot  has  lost  by  erosion  12  tons  of  soil 
each  year,  while  the  plot  fertilized  with  lime  and 
fertilizer  lost  only  3.7  tons  each  year.  This  illus¬ 
trates,  by  actual  measurement,  effects  which  we  re¬ 
peatedly  encounter  in  the  field,  viz :  that  soils  kept 
in  a  good  state  of  fertility  by  the  use  of  well-pre¬ 
served  manure  and  by  lime  and  fertilizer  as  needed 
are  much  less  susceptible  to  erosional  losses. 


Berrying  Along  St  Lawrence  River 

A  longing  for  wild  red  raspberries  came  upon  me 
one  hot  day,  and  calling  the  children  we  started. 
Each  of  us  carried  a  basket  which  held  two  or  three 
small  pails,  for  we  always  get  several  kinds  of  ber¬ 
ries  and  it  is  nicer  to  keep  them  separate. 

We  took  the  woods  path  from  the  back  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  and  followed  it  for  half  a  mile  under  the 
checkered  shade  of  the  trees  until  wre  came  to  the 
pasture  fence.  It  is  a  pasture  only  in  name  for  no 
cattle  have  been  kept  there  for  many  years.  It 
contains  space  enough  and  variety  enough  of  land 
formation  to  suit  every  taste.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  ridges  extending  through  it — steep  hills  with 
swampy  valleys  between.  On  the  flat  sunny  tops  of 
these  hills  grow  the  luscious  blueberries  while  the 

steep  sides,  all  tumbled 
rocks  and  prickly  un¬ 
dergrowth,  are  the  fav¬ 
orite  homes  of  the  ber¬ 
ries  we  sought. 

We  scrambled  up  one 
of  these  ridges,  and  it 
was  so  high  we  could 
look  down  on  the  great 
river  a  mile  away  and 
see  numerous  of  small 
islands  and  scurrying 
boats.  On  the  main 
channel  a  line  of  Great 
L  a  k  e  freighters  were 
carrying  their  heavy 
loads  toward  the  sea, 
and  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion  wre  could  jus  t 
glimpse  the  light-houses 
that  mark  the  Canadian 
main  channel,  nine 
miles  a  w  ay,  f  o  r  the 
river  is  very  wide  at 
this  point.  All  about  us 
were  the  birds  and  flow¬ 
ers  that  frequent  just 
such  open  sunny  loca¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  only 
place  I  know  where  the 
towdiee  might  be  called 
a  common  bird.  They 
are  as  big  as  robins, 
black  and  white  with 
red  sides,  really  gorgeous  birds.  Any  island  large 
enough  to  have  some  hills  and  bare  rocks  with  dells 
and  thickets  is  sure  to  harbor  a  pair  or  two. 

We  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  breeze  from  the  river, 
and  to  rest  from  our  climb.  As  I  put  my  hand  down 
beside  me,  a  big  bird  slipped  from  under  it  and  flew 
away  with  a  soft,  flurry  sound.  It  startled  us  all 
to  our  feet,  and  there  lay  the  two  big  speckled  eggs 
of  a  whippoor-will.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  nest  at 
all,  but  only  a  little  depression  in  the  soil  beside  a 
flat  rock  and  some  over-hanging  grass. 

We  nearly,  but  not  quite,  forgot  we  had  started 
out  for  berries.  So  we  chose  the  north  side  of  a 
ridge  for  that  day,  and  real  work  began.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  fascinating  than  picking  wild  red 
raspberries.  It  demands  all  one’s  attention,  all 
one’s  ingenuity,  the  use  of  every  muscle,  and  con¬ 
centration  in  plenty.  Balanced  perilously  on  the 
brink  of  rocky  caverns  or  leaning  over  some  deep 
cleft,  we  lifted  the  long  prostrate  branches  gently  so 
as  not  to  dislodge  the  ripe  fruit  and  found  the 
plump  juicy  berries  hanging  there,  and  then,  per¬ 
haps,  we  would  catch  a  glimpse  inbetween  the  leaves 
of  another  branch  even  more  loaded  to  lead  us  on. 
The  best  berries  grow  in  the  shaded  places.  All  the 
time  the  goldfinches  and  vesper  sparrows,  towliees 
and  orioles,  sang  an  accompaniment  to  our  labors. 
Sometimes  one  of  us  would  find  a  single  plant  of 
black  caps  or  some  wild  currants,  or  a  few  sweet 
dark  purple  huckleberries  buried  beneath  the  lush 
grasses.  Soon  we  found  our  pails  brimming  full 
and  turned  homeward — tired,  hot  and  happy,  but 
with  a  feast  stored  away  in  our  baskets,  m.  a,  e. 


I'lioto  by  Stout. 

This  pasture  has  never  been  limed  nor  fertilized.  The  knoll  in  the  foreground  is  clothed  with  poverty  grass  and 
cinquefoil.  Lime  and  fertilizer  ivould  gradually  replace  these  with  Blue  grass  and  White  clover  and  eventually 

repair  the  gulley  scar. 
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Fertilizing  the  Wheat  Crop 

Does  it  pay  to  apply  fertilizer  to  Winter  wheat? 
If  so,  how  much  and  what  kind  of  fertilizer?  These 
are  questions  which  will  confront  the  thousands  of 
wheat-growers  in  the  Northeastern  States  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

It,  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  answer  these  questions. 
Much  depends  upon  the  conditions  affecting  each 
field.  Experiment  station  results  are  helpful  but 
must  not  be  used  too  literally  as  guides  to  correct 
farm  practice.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  (1) 
In  many  experiment  station  tests  on  wheat  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  manure  is  not  included  in  the  rotation,  and  (2) 
fertilizer  for  wheat  in  the  experiment  station  tests 
has  usually  been  applied  broadcast  and  harrowed  in, 


Folding  Tripod  Ladder,  Shown  Extended,  or  a  Two-rail 
Ladder.  See  other  picture. 


whereas  the  farmer  nearly  always  drills  his  fertil¬ 
izer  at  time  of  seeding.  Summarizing  the  results  of 
experiment  station  tests  and  checking  them  with 
what  is  believed  to  be  a  good  farm  practice  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  wheat  crop  there  are  a  number  of  con¬ 
clusions  which  may  reasonably  be  drawn,  as  follows : 

Wheat  is  a  low  value  crop  and,  therefore,  will  not 
justify  heavy  fertilization.  Nevertheless,  wheat 
gives  a  highly  profitable  response  to  the  correct  kind 
of  fertilizer  used  in  moderate  amounts.  The  best 
kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  for  wheat  depends  to 
a  considerable  degree  upon  the  fertilizer  and  manure 
applied  to  the  crop  preceding  the  wheat. 

Since  wheat  generally  serves  as  a  nurse  crop  for 
seeding  of  clover.  Alfalfa  and  grass  fertilizer  applied 
to  wheat  not  only  affects  that  crop  but  the  following 
sod  crop  as  well. 

No  soil  test  has  yet  been  perfected  which  will  in¬ 
dicate  satisfactorily  the  fertilizer 
needs  of  wheat.  The  type  of  soil  and 
the  fertility  level  of  the  field  are  of 
minor  importance  in  determining  fer¬ 
tilizer  practice  for  wheat.  It  is  highly 
desirable,  however,  that  the  soil  have 
a  favorable  reaction,  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  neutral  and  medium  acid,  for 
the  good  of  both  the  wheat  and  the 
following  sod  crop.  Fertilizers  will  not 
work  to  full  efficiency  in  a  soil  which 
is  too  acid. 

With  the  above  general  principles  iu 
mind  we  may  approach  directly  the 
question  of  how  to  fertilize  wheat.  The 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  offers 
the  following  recommendations  to  the 
wheat-growers  of  that  State,  and  it  is 
probable  that  about  the  same  sugges¬ 
tions  could  safely  be  made  to  growers 
in  nearby  States: 

After  Oats  or  Soy  Beans. — Apply  to 
wheat  from  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre 
of  3-12-6  or  4-12-4. 

After  Manured  Corn.  —  Apply  to 


wheat  from  200  to  250  pounds  per  acre  of  superphos¬ 
phate  (equivalent  1G  per  cent  grade). 

After  Potatoes  or  Other  Heavily  Fertilized  Mar¬ 
ket  Crops. — Apply  to  wheat  either  no  fertilizer  or 
200  pounds  of  superphosphate. 

The  above  recommendations  are  for  wheat  seeded 
alone  or  as  a  nurse  crop  for  clover  and  grass.  If 
Alfalfa  is  to  lie  seeded  with  wheat,  heavier  applica¬ 
tions  of  phosphorus  or  phosphorus  and  potash  mate¬ 
rials  would  usually  be  in  order.  In  preparation  for 
an  Alfalfa  seeding  in  wheat  the  best  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilization  would  be  about  as  follows : 

After  Matured  Corn.  —  Apply  from  300  to  600 
pounds  of  superphosphate  broadcast  before  seeding 
wheat  and  work  it  well  into  the  soil. 

After  Oats  or  Soy  Beans. — Apply  from  200  to  250 
pounds  of  3-12-6  or  3-S-S  with  the  wheat  at  time  of 
seeding,  and  in  addition  from  200  to  400  pounds  of 
superphosphate  broadcast  and  well  worked  into  the 
soil  before  seeding  wheat. 

With  the  exception  of  the  broadcast  applications 
suggested  above  in  preparation  for  the  Alfalfa  crop, 
fertilizers  for  wheat  should  be  applied  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  fertilizer-grain  drill  at  time  of  sowing.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  right  kind  of  fertilizer  close  to  the 
seed  is  the  correct  way  to  treat  the  wheat  crop,  and 
this  kind  of  fertilizer  placement  is  provided  for  by 
the  use  of  a  fertilizer-grain  drill  which  is  properly 
adjusted. 

Does  it  pay  to  apply  nitrogenous  fertilizer  mate 
rials  to  wheat  in  addition  to  the  treatments  sug¬ 
gested  above?  Usually  it  does  not.  In  cases  where 
wheat  and  the  accompanying  grass,  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  come  through  the  Winter  in  weakened  condi¬ 
tion,  however,  it  will  sometimes  pay  to  apply  some 
quickly  available  nitrogenous  material  to  the  field 
in  very  early  Spring,  especially  if  there  is  prospect 
for  good  wheat  prices.  Under  those  circumstances 
either  sulphate  of  ammonia,  “cyanamid,”  nitrate  of 
soda  or  “calnitro.”  at  the  rate  of  about  100  pounds 
per  acre,  might  profitably  be  used.  h.  r.  cox. 


New  Orchard  Ladder 

A  new  orchard  ladder  of  the  tripod,  adjustable 
extension  type  has  recently  l>een  devised,  which  is 
of  much  interest  to  fruit-growers.  As  the  illustration 
shows,  it  is  a  step  ladder  with  three  legs,  one  at¬ 
tached  so  as  to  act  as  a  hinge.  This  new  ladder  can 
be  set  up  all  around  the  tree  and  will  not  tip.  It  has 
an  adjustable  point  (the  third  leg)  which  can  be 
swung  out  and  set  tip  against  the  tree  full  length, 
like  a  long  taper  pointed  ladder  by  means  of  a 
Hinge  near  the  top  of  the  tripod.  These  special  lad¬ 
ders  are  made  of  basswood  throughout  and  are  put 
together  with  screws  instead  of  nails.  There  is  a 
one-fourth  inch  rod  under  each  step. 

The  pointed  ladders  are  made  of  the  same  selected 
material  and  are  exceedingly  substantial.  The  tim¬ 
ber  is  all  seasoned  rails  of  basswood.  The  rungs  are 
of  ash  or  hickory  and  make  a  strong,  durable  struc¬ 
ture.  The  tenons  are  cut  on  the  same  bevel  as  the 
taper  of  the  side  rails  thus  making  extra  strength 
which  prevents  the  ladder  from  getting  rickety  as 
is  the  case  of  the  round  dowel  rung.  These  ladders 
can  be  secured  in  lengths  varying  from  20  to  60  feet 
The  illustrations  will  show  how  it  is  constructed  and 
set  up. 

This  new  ladder  has  many  points  of  advantage 
over  other  ladders  now  in  use.  A  three-legged  lad¬ 
der  is  better  than  a  two  or  a  four-legged  one. 

Vermont.  m.  b.  Cummings. 


Applying  Lime  by  the  Truck-Spreader  Method 


Experience  With  Alfalfa 

Generally  speaking,  the  southern  tier  of  counties 
in  New  York  State  require  lime  for  the  successful 
growing  of  all  legumes,  particularly  Alfalfa.  The 
soil  requirements  to  accomplish  this  end  vary  great¬ 
ly,  and  a  soil  test  is  almost  a  necessity.  Some  of 
the  higher  altitudes  are  of  such  acidity  that  it  may 
be  impossible,  economically,  to  create  soil  conditions 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  Alfalfa  or  Alsike  clover, 
which  is  far  less  discriminating  in  its  needs  may 
have  to  be  substituted. 

With  the  passing  of  time,  and  the  cropping  of  the 
sweeter  soils  in  the  so-called  “Alfalfa  belt”  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Western  New  York,  where  the  clovers  have 
been  grown  well  for  many  years,  it  is  becoming  in- 


Tripod  Ladder  Showing  Hinge  at  Top  of  Third  Leg  in 
Other  Picture 


crea singly  needful  that  lime  be  used.  With  a  little 
thought  the  reason  for  this  may  be  readily  under¬ 
stood,  when  we  realize  the  fact  that  in  one  ton  of 
Alfalfa  hay  there  are  39  pounds  of  calcium  or  lime, 
and  in  a  thousand  pounds  of  milk  we  find  about  140 
pounds  of  this  element  so  necessary  in  building  the 
bony  structure  of  all  young  animals.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  as  these  products  are  sold,  lime  also  leaves 
our  farms  never  to  return.  This  continued  system 
of  drawing  upon  the  lime  content  of  our  soils,  as  we 
sell  our  hay,  milk  and  other  products,  is  bound  to 
have  a  cumulative  effect,  resulting  in  the  need  for 
replacing  this  element  in  some  form. 

Ground  limestone  appears  to  be  the  most  logical 
source  to  turn  to,  unless  the  distance  from  the  source 
of  supply  may  be  so  great,  that  hydrated  lime,  a 
more  concentrated  form,  might  be  justified,  even 
though  it  costs  more  per  ton.  Experience  tells  us,  as 
we  observe  the  type  of  plants  growing 
on  many  of  our  sandy  knolls  and  hills, 
that  lime  is  needed  before  the  clovers 
can  be  grown  on  them.  If  in  doubt, 
our  soils  can  be  tested  for  their  pH 
content,  to  confirm  our  suspicions,  or 
prove  we  are  on  the  wrong  track,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

On  our  farm  is  a  most  convincing 
demonstration  that  lime  creates  a  fav¬ 
orable  condition  for  clover  to  grow 
even  on  light  sandy  soil  which  is  usual¬ 
ly  quite  acid.  On  an  elevation  of  this 
kind  was  located  many  years  ago  a 
“boiling  place”  or  sugar  camp,  where 
for  a  long  time  maple  sap  was  boiled 
down  each  Spring,  and  converted  into 
maple  syrup  or  sugar.  This  required 
the  burning  of  quantities  of  wood,  the 
resulting  ashes  were  rich  in  lime,  and 
where  they  were  accumulated  and  scat¬ 
tered  about,  the  clover  and  Alfalfa 
grew  rank  and  tall,  while  the  land  im¬ 
mediately  surrounding  this  spot  would 
produce  none  (Continued  on  Page  668) 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“That’s  a  simple  mechanism.’* 
This  phrase  has  always  meant  the 
highest  praise.  You  can  well  apply 
it  to  the  John  Deere  Tractors  For 
the  John  Deere  is  a  simple  tractor 
.  ;  s  simple  in  its  two-cylinder 
engine  design  .  .  s  in  its  acces¬ 
sibility  s  ;  .  in  its  straight-line 

transmission  .  .  ;  in  the  way  it 

is  handled,  started,  cared  for. 

The  result: — A  tractor  that  is  truly 
economical  to  operate,  that  gives  you 
years  of  trouble-free  service,  that  you 
can  maintain  right  on  the  farm. 
Hundreds  of  complicated  parts  have 
been  made  unnecessary.  Parts  are 
heavier,  sturdier,  better  able  to  stand 
up  under  continuous  hard  work. 

And,dueto  its  two-cylinder  engine 
design  —  the  foundation  of 
John  Deere’s  simplicity  —  the 
John  Deere  Tractor  successfully 
burns  the  money-saving  fuels  that 
cost  less  and  are  more  powerful; 

Among  the  eleven  models  of 
John  Deere  Tractors  there  is  one 
time-tried  and  field-proved,  to  fit  your 
needs  and  with  a  complete  line  of 
equipment.  See  your  John  Deere 
dealer;  Use  coupon  for  more  in¬ 
formation. 


John  Deere  Plow  Con  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  GT-437. 

Please  send  me  complete  literature  on  the 
tractors  I  have  checked: 

□Model  D  DModelsAR,  BR  DModelsAandB 
3-4  Plow  Standard  Tread  General  Purpose 
□Models  AN  and  BN  DModels  AO  and  BO 
Garden  Orchard 

Name . . . 

Town . 

State . R.  F.  D . 


NEEDHAM  CROWN  GRAIN  DRILLS 

Sow  new  Grano-Phos  suc¬ 
cessfully,  grain  and  grass 
seed  accurately.  Insures 
maximum  yield.  Many  im¬ 
provements.  Sow  fertilizer 
in  separate  row  from  grain 
on  row  crops.  Investigate 
Needham  Crown  before  in¬ 
vesting  in  any  drill.  It  will  pav  V°u-  Made  fl'om,  acid 
resisting  iron.  Broadcast  and  trailer-type  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  sowers.  Help  you  secure  good  catch  of  clover 
and  Alfalfa.  Made  by  experienced  men  since  1S78.  See 
us  at  State  Fair,  Syracuse.  Write  or  Phone— 

CROWN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  67,  PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 


block  plac 
horse  or  en 
cost.  Free 


There  are  big  profits  in  a  good 
is.  Friction  safety  clutch}  automatic 
icer;  condenser  feed,  etc. — tractor, 
ngine  power.  Easily  operated — low 


Record 
3  Bales 

igine power.  Easily  operated — low  V  ^  HlinutC^ 
catalog — gives  full  facts — sent  Free. upon  request^ 
!  PLOW  CO.  2108 Hampshire  St,,  Quincy,  Illinois 
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Ruralisms 


A  Venerable  Persimmon. — The  Man¬ 
chester  (England)  Guardian  recently 
noted  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Kew  have  lost  one  of  their 
oldest  inhabitants,  an  American  persim¬ 
mon  tree,  which  died  and  was  cut  down. 
This  tree,  which  had  grown  to  a  height 
of  40  feet,  was  planted  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Princess 
Augusta,  mother  of  George  III,  for  whom 
a  large  part  of  what  is  now  Kew  Gardens 
was  laid  out.  Princess  Augusta  died  in 
1772,  so  the  tree  outlived  its  planter  by 
164  years.  In  its  native  habitat,  which 
extends  from  Connecticut  to  Florida  and 
Texas,  the  wild  persimmon,  Diospyros 
virginiana,  attains  a  height  of  50  feet  or 
more,  and  the  shining  leaves  and  deep 
yellow  fruit  make  it  very  attractive.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  this  English 
specimen  ripened  fruit,  but  it  certainly 
established  a  longevity  record.  Wild 
specimens  show  a  wide  variation  in  qual¬ 
ity  of  fruit  and  depth  of  flesh  ;  some  at¬ 
tain  sugary  sweetness  when  ripe,  while 
others  are  puekery  and  acrid  to  the  last. 
Interested  experimenters  are  selecting 
and  propagating  high-quality  persimmons 
growing  wild,  in  the  hope  of  perpetuating 
superior  varieties,  and  some  marked  im¬ 
provements  are  reported.  The  large, 
smooth  Japanese  or  oriental  persimmon, 
Diosphyros  Kaki,  is  not  hardy  in  the 
North,  but  is  grown  in  California,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Texas  and  other  localities  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Climbing  American  Beauty  Rose. — 
One  of  our  friends  asks  the  origin  of  this 
rose,  and  also  whether  it  blossoms  on  the 
new  growth.  A  plant  purchased  this 
Spring  was  cut  back  quite  severely,  and 
has  bloomed  but  little,  only  a  few  buds 
forming  on  one  short  shoot.  Climbing 
American  Beauty  is  not  a  climbing  form 
of  the  Hybrid  Remontant  American 
Beauty,  which  is  really  a  French  rose 
sent  out  in  1S75  under  the  name  of  Mine. 
Ferdinand  Jamin.  The  climber  is  a  Hy¬ 
brid  Wichuraiana,  sent  out  by  Hoopes 
Bros.  &  Thomas  of  Pennsylvania  in  1909. 
Its  parentage  is  given  as  American 
Beauty  crossed  with  Marian  Dingee  and 
again  crossed  with  Wichuraiana.  The 
Wichuraiana  climbers  give  the  best  bloom 
on  one-year  wood.  We  judge  our  in¬ 
quirer’s  plant  was  pruned  so  closely  that 
it  does  not  have  enough  one-year  canes 
to  carry  blooms.  If  it  makes  strong 
growth  this  year  it  should  make  a  better 
showing  next  season.  This  rose  is  not 
rated  as  very  hardy,  and  protection  is 
advised,  but  it  is  said  to  do  well  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  is  said 
to  give  a  long-blooming  period  at  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyoming.  Here  there  is  one  fine 
period  of  bloom,  its  duration  varying  with 
the  weather;  sometimes  it  is  very  short. 
The  buds  of  this  rose  are  beautiful,  the 
flowers  large,  double  and  showy,  but  the 
deep  carmine  soon  becomes  purplish  in 
hot  weather.  The  foliage  is  very  fine,  but 
has  a  tendency  to  drop  rather  early  in 
the  East.  We  have  one  rambler  rose 
that  includes  American  Beauty  in  its 
parentage,  that  was  originated  and  dis¬ 
carded  by  Dr.  Van  Fleet  many  years  ago. 
It  is  a  very  strong  grower,  making  thick 
canes  set  with  formidable  thorns ;  the 
foliage  is  leathery  and  attractive,  and  it 
makes  handsome  round  buds,  the  petals 
deep  carmine.  But  it  has  one  fatal 
weakness — the  buds  rarely  open.  The 
petals  fade  and  wither  while  the  bud  is 
still  a  tight  ball.  The  flower  is  exces¬ 
sively  double  and  remains  as  closely 
tucked  together  as  a  Danish  Ball  Head 
cabbage.  Occasionally  a  bud  does  open 
imperfectly,  making  a  flat  many-petaled 
flower.  Because  of  this  peculiarity  Dr. 
Van  Fleet  destroyed  the  plants  of  this 
seedling,  as  he  felt  it  was  useless  and  dis¬ 
appointing.  We  have  continued  to  grow 
this  survivor  as  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
the  plant  now  being  more  than  20  years 
year  old.  The  buds  are  really  pretty 
mingled  with  other  cut  flowers.  We  do 
not  known  what  varieties  were  used  to 
produce  this  disappointing  rose,  but  un¬ 
derstood  when  it  was  given  us  that  it  was 
one  of  a  number  where  American  Beauty 
was  used  with  Wichuraiana  crosses. 
There  are  still  many  mysteries  in  here¬ 
dity,  whether  of  plants  or  people. 

Bergamot  or  Oswego  Tea.  —  Our 
Fourth  of  July  bouquet  is  usually  the 
scarlet  Oswego  tea  arranged  with  Del¬ 
phiniums  and  Gypsophila,  and  it  is  both 
striking  and  patriotic.  The  plant  various¬ 
ly  known  as  bergamot,  bee  balm,  Oswego 
tea,  horsemint  and  liaremint,  is  one  of 
our  showiest  native  flowers.  The  com¬ 
mon  form,  Monarda  didyma,  has  bright 
scarlet  flowers  two  inches  long,  in  termi¬ 
nal  clusters.  It  is  native  from  New  Eng¬ 


land  to  Georgia,  and  west  to  Michigan, 
commonly  growing  wild  on  the  banks  of 
streams  at  the  edge  of  woodlands.  The 
plant  prefers  moist  ground,  but  will  grow 
in  dry  places,  and  does  well  in  sunshine 
or  shade.  Being  rather  coarse  in  growth 
it  is  desirable  for  the  wild  garden,  or  as 
a  background;  it  attains  a  height  of  two 
feet  or  more.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
very  pleasant  fragrance.  A  garden  va¬ 
riety,  Cambridge  Scarlet,  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  wild  type.  There  is  also  a 
variety  with  flowers  of  a  soft  rose  shade, 
and  another  with  blooms  of  reddish  vio¬ 
let.  Another  variety,  Monarda  fistulosa, 
is  commonly  called  wild  bergamot;  this 
has  smooth  dark  green  leaves  and  ter¬ 
minal  clusters  of  delicate  lilac  flowers 
surrounded  by  whitish  bracts.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  said  to  grow  naturally  in  dry 
places,  but  it  seems  to  suffer  from 
drought  during  very  warm  weather. 
Monarda  fistulosa  grows  wild  from  Maine 
to  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  and  is  very 
variable.  There  is  a  pure  white  form, 
which  is  charming,  while  the  color  range 
is  from  pale  lilac  to  magenta  purple.  Our 
personal  preference  is  for  the  pale  lilac. 
It  is  a  little  later  in  bloom  than  the  red 
variety. 

The  Blackberry  Lily. — An  old-fash¬ 
ioned  plant  that  used  to  be  seen  in  coun¬ 
try  gardens  is  the  blackberry  lily,  Belam- 
eanda  chinensis.  This  flowers  in  late 
Summer,  adding  interest  to  the  perennial 
border.  It  bears  orange  flowers  barred 
with  buff  on  two-foot  stems ;  the  flowers 
are  spotted  with  black  or  deep  crimson, 
and  are  an  inch  or  more  across,  the 
stems  branching  with  graceful  effect.  The 
flowers  are  followed  by  berry-like  seeds 
that  look  like  a  surprising  copy  of  a  real 
blackberry ;  hence  the  common  name.  The 
seeds  are  quite  persistent,  and  are  some¬ 
times  gathered  for  dried  bouquets.  We 
have  heard  this  plant  called  leopard  lily, 
because  of  the  spotted  flowers,  but  this 
common  name  belongs  more  properly  to 
Lilium  pardalinum.  This  Belamcanda 
is  sometimes  listed  in  catalogs  as  Par- 
danthus,  which  is  an  old  name  for  it.  It 
is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  reliably 
hardy  through  our  severe  Winters.  It 
appears  to  like  a  light  soil  and  partial 
shade,  and  self-sows  if  seeds  are  allowed 
to  fall  around  the  parent  plant.  We  are 
told  that  it  has  escaped  from  gardens  in 
some  sections,  and  become  naturalized.  It 
is  not  a  true  lily,  being  a  member  of  the 
Iris  family. 

Dwarf  Chinese  Bellflower.  —  This 
charming  plant  began  to  flower  in  early 
July,  and  promises  a  succession  of  bloom 
throughout  the  Summer.  Its  full  name  is 
Platycondon  Mariesi ;  it  has  broad  thick 
foliage,  and  bears  large  starry  bells  of 
deep  violet  blue  on  12-inch  stems.  There 
is  also  a  white-flowered  form.  This  is 
recommended  for  the  rock  garden,  or  the 
front  of  a  perennial  border.  There  is  a 
tall  variety,  Platycodon  grandiflorum, 
which  grows  two  feet  in  height ;  like  the 
dwarf,  there  are  forms  with  both  deep 
blue  and  white  varieties.  The  various 
hardy  perennial  bellflowers  give  one  much 
pleasure  because  they  appear  faithfully 
year  after  year,  and  one  does  not  have 
the  anxiety  of  growing  seedlings  which 
must  be  carried  over  Winter,  like  the 
Canterbury  bells.  Hardy  perennials  are 
always  a  comfort  to  the  busy  gardener. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 


Trouble  With  Oleander 

What  can  I  do  to  get  mealy  bugs  off 
my  house  plants?  Two  years  ago  I  sent 
for  a  yellow  oleander.  It  seemed  all 
right  when  it  came,  but  after  a  few 
months  I  found  it  covered  with  mealy 
bugs.  (I  haven’t  had  any  in  years.)  A 
fern  that  was  near  it  has  them ;  also  an 
orange  tree.  For  over  a  year  I  have 
picked  and  scraped  them  off  and  sprayed. 
When  I  think  they  are  clean,  and  forget 
them  for  a  while,  I  come  back  only  to 
find  as  many  more  again.  This  Spring 
they  were  worse  than  ever.  L.  c.  B. 

Connecticut. 

Oleanders  are  especially  likely  to  be 
infested  by  mealy  bug.  Spraying  is  of 
little  use;  the  young  newly-hatched  in¬ 
sects  are  reached  by  it,  but  not  the  ma¬ 
ture,  which  have  secreted  the  cottony  cov¬ 
ering.  They  must  be  rubbed  or  wiped 
off  with  a  swab  of  sponge  or  cotton  at¬ 
tached  to  a  small  pointed  stick.  Prepare 
soapsuds,  and  add  one  teaspoon  of  Black 
Leaf  40  to  the  gallon ;  dip  the  swab  in 
this,  and  go  over  the  whole  plant.  If  this 
process  is  repeated  several  times  you  will 
certainly  get  rid  of  the  trouble.  Mealy 
bugs  are  sure  to  spread  to  other  plants 
if  there  is  an  infested  specimen  near. 

E.  T.  It. 


Queens  and  Combs 

A  colony  of  bees  without  a  good  queen 
and  comb  is  about  as  hopeless  as  an  auto¬ 
mobile  without  gas  or  oil.  Ilives,  to  be 
kept  at  their  best,  should  be  requeened 
each  year.  The  results  gained  will  well 
repay  you  for  your  trouble.  It  reduces 
the  possibility  of  swarming — undisputed- 
ly  a  valuable  asset. 

The  new  queen  is  sure  to  lay  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  eggs  per  day,  while  the 
older  queen  may  have  outlived  her  use¬ 
fulness.  A  good  queen  should  lay  from 
1,000  to  1,500  eggs  per  day ;  therefore,  it 
is  easy  to  see  the  necessity  of  requeening 
yearly. 

If  the  bees  are  allowed  to  swarm,  the 
results  are  likely  to  be  disastrous,  since 
about  half  the  bees  (which  are  the  work¬ 
ing  force  in  a  hive)  follow  the  queen 
when  she  leaves.  The  virgin  queen  re¬ 
mains  and  is  usually  mated  by  a  brother. 
Strange  thou  it  seems,  this  mating  pro¬ 
duces  results  not  unlike  those  resulting 
from  intermarriage  among  humans.  The 
bees  become  hybrids  of  an  ugly  variety  if 
not  requeened. 

The  value  of  good  combs  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  use  one  of  two  types  of  foundation ; 
the  wax  foundation  with  vertical  wires, 
or  the  plain  three-ply  foundation.  Bet¬ 
ter  results  are  obtained  with  the  wax 
foundation  by  stringing  wires  horizont¬ 
ally  across  the  foundation,  being  careful 
to  properly  imbed  them.  The  second  type 
should  be  strung  with  four  horizontal 
wires,  carefully  imbedded.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  do  not  use  a  cheap  type  of  wire,  and 
above  all,  guard  against  wire  that  will 
stretch.  A  28-gauge  steel  wire  will  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose. 

Defective  combs,  comb  with  a  large 
number  of  drone  cells,  twisted  or  bent 
combs,  comb  with  holes,  may  be  used  in 
supers  for  storing  honey,  provided  they 
are  not  accessible  to  the  queen.  A  queen 
excluder  may  be  used  to  keep  the  queen 
from  entering  the  supers. 

Comb  infested  with  dysentery,  mold, 
dead  bees  or  foreign  material,  should  be 
rendered  into  beeswax  or  destroyed.  Such 
comb  kills  off  brood-bees  and  queens,  and 
is  not  worth  while. 

Care  should  be  taken  when  examining 
colonies  of  bees,  or  when  removing  in¬ 
ferior  combs,  that  you  do  not  injure  or 
kill  the  queen.  When  a  bee  is  crushed  or 
killed,  a  peculiar  odor  is  given  off  which 
excites  the  colony,  putting  them  imme¬ 
diately  on  guard,  ready  to  use  the  only 
defense  they  know. 

To  be  always  on  the  alert  to  recognize 
American  foulbrood  is  most  necessary. 
This  disease  is  very  contagious  and  is 
equally  as  destructive,  joiin  van  depoele. 


Experience  With  Alfalfa 

( Continued  from  Page  667) 
at  all.  The  conclusion  is  that  lime  ap¬ 
plied  in  this  way  made  all  the  difference. 
This  led  us  to  the  determination  to  lime 
the  rest  of  this  high  sandy  ground;  conse¬ 
quently  the  past  week  about  two  tons  per 
acre  were  spread  on  this  poor  light  soil, 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
next  time  it  is  seeded  down  to  clover,  a 
stand  will  be  secured. 

A  lime  spreader  was  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  which  was  fastened  to  the  rear  of 
our  truck  and  the  application  was  easily, 
quickly  and  quite  evenly  accomplished ; 
one  man  shoveling  the  lime  from  the 
truck  into  the  hopper  of  the  spreader  as 
the  truck  towed  it  about.  The  value  of 
the  clover  seed  that  is  literally  wasted 
when  sown  on  these  acid  spots,  will  more 
than  cover  the  cost  of  the  lime  applied. 

During  this  unusually  dry  Summer 
when  ordinary  pastures  are  brown  and 
barren,  those  of  us  who  have  Alfalfa 
fields  to  turn  to  are  indeed  fortunate.  To 
be  sure  it  has  not  made  the  usual  growth, 
but  it  certainly  gives  a  man  a  comfortable 
feeling  to  know  that  if  the  permanent 
pastures  fail  us,  we  still  have  the  Al¬ 
falfa  we  can  turn  to,  and  how  the  stock 
does  appreciate  this  luscious  green  for¬ 
age  ! 

This  season’s  experience  with  pastures 
is  bound  to  create  a  greater  interest  in 
growing  Alfalfa  to  supplement  our  per¬ 
manent  pastures  in  such  an  emergency 
as  we  are  now  experiencing,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Alfalfa  is  primarily  grown 
for  hay.  And  so  we  are  sure  that  this 
subject  of  liming  where  it  is  needed  de¬ 
serves  more  attention,  to  insure  a  favor¬ 
able  conditior  for  Alfalfa,  one  of  our 
most  valuable  crops,  irving  c.  ii.  cook. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 
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Summer  Care  of  Home  Fruits 


In  addition  to  spraying  to  master  plant 
diseases  and  destructive  insects,  mffny 
things  may  be  done  to  home  garden  fruit 
trees,  bushes  and  vines  either  to  improve 
the  quality,  increase  the  quantity  or  size 
of  the  fruit,  or  otherwise  benefit  the 
plants  and  incidentally  the  grower. 

For  instance,  by  keeping  a  circle  of 
bare  ground  15  to  18  inches  wide  on  all 
sides  of  fruit  tree  trunks  the  attacks  of 
borers  may  be  reduced  if  not  wholly  pre¬ 
vented,  either  because  the  adults  do  not 
like  to  lay  their  eggs  in  such  exposed 
places  or  because  birds  devour  the  young 
ones  before  they  can  burrow  beneath  the 
bark. 

Two  kinds  of  borer  attack  the  apple 
and  the  pear;  namely,  the  round  headed 
species  which  burrows  into  the  heart 
wood  and  requires  three  years  to  reach 
maturity,  and  the  flat  headed  kind  that 
works  just  beneath  the  bark.  Both  are 
responsible  for  damage  to  the  trees  (also 
to  quince  bushes),  but  of  the  two  the  flat 
headed  kind  is  probably  the  more  destruc¬ 
tive  because  it  attacks  the  trees  in  much 
the  more  vital  part — the  region  of  sap 
flow,  which  when  disconnected  as  in 
heavy  infestation,  means  death  of  the  at¬ 
tacked  specimen. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  the  presence  of 
these  creatures  by  the  “castings”  or  saw¬ 
dust-like  material  they  push  out  of  their 
burrows.  This  stuff  is  light-colored  at 
first  so  is  easy  to  see  uporv"the  ground 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  burrows.  After 
a  little  experience  it  is  also  easy  to  de¬ 
termine  which  species  is  making  the  bur¬ 
rows  because  the  castings  are  character- 
istice  of  each  kind. 

The  flat  headed  kind  is  best  dug  out 
with  a  keen  bladed,  sharp-pointed  knife, 
starting  at  the  entrance  to  the  burrow 
and  paring  away  the  bark  until  the  whole 
of  the  burrow  is  exposed  and  the  worm 
killed.  Though  the  wound  may  be  large 
it  will  heal  better  than  would  the  same 
area  if  covered  by  the  bark. 

The  round  headed  kind  is  best  reached 
by  means  of  a  flexible  wire,  about  Gage 
No.  11,  with  a  short  barb  on  the  end. 
The  wire  should  be  about  18  inches  long, 
because  the  older  burrows  are  often  near¬ 
ly  that  long.  They  usually  extend  up¬ 
ward  in  the  heartwood.  The  end  of  the 
wire  may  be  blunt  so  as  to  punch  the 
worm  to  death.  This  may  be  known  by 
the  sound  made  when  the  insect's  body 
is  punctured.  Any  time  from  late  June 
forward  is  the  time  to  kill  these  pests. 

To  enhance  the  size  and  quality  of  tree 
fruits  and  to  favor  regular  annual  bear¬ 
ing  habits,  nothing  that  can  be  done  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  equals  or  even  approaches 
thinning  the  fruit.  This  may  be  done  by 
linger  and  thumb  or  by  shears,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  fruit  spurs  of 
apple  and  pear  and  the  remaining  fruits 
of  all  kinds  thinned.  Of  course  the  speci¬ 
mens  to  remove  are  the  puny,  misshapen, 
wormy  and  diseased  ones.  These  will 
never  be  anything  but  culls  so  the  sooner 
they  are  destroyed  the  better.  The  re¬ 
maining  specimens  may  then  be  reduced 
in  number  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other 
when  full  grown.  Those  in  clusters  should 
be  reduced  to  the  best  one,  the  others  be¬ 
ing  destroyed. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  thinning  be¬ 
sides  those  already  suggested  are  that  the 
trees  have  fewer  seeds  to  develop,  the  size 
of  the  remaining  specimens  is  increased, 
the  quality  is  enhanced,  the  weight  is 
about  the  same  as  when  no  thinning  is 
done,  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
advantage  is  that  the  trees  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  bear  moderate  loads  of  fruit  every 
year  than  when  all  specimens  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  mature.  This  last  is  because  the 
reduction  of  seed  production  conserves 
plant  energy  and  thus  favors  fruit  bud 
development  for  the  following  season. 

As  fruit  bud  formation  of  all  fruit 
trees,  bushes  and  vines,  except  perhaps 
the  grape,  is  a  characteristic  late  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Autumn  activity  it  is  important 
to  have  ample  plant  food  in  the  soil  dur¬ 
ing  this  period.  It  was  formely  believed 
that  trees,  bushes  and  vines  should  not 
be  fed  at  this  time  for  fear  of  winter- 
killing.  This  applied  more  particularly 
to  quickly  available  nitrogenous  fertiliz¬ 
ers  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  fresh  ma¬ 
nures. 

Recent  experience  and  experiment  have 
shown  that  though  the  surface  soil  may 
be  frozen  several  inches  deep  the  lower 
layers  are  not  and  that  roots  are  active 
even  though  the  branches  are  bare.  There¬ 
fore,  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  slowly 
soluble  nitrogenous  fertilizers  applied  in 
late  Summer  or  early  Autumn  will 
strengthen  the  plants  for  the  following 
Summer’s  fruit  production,  even  better 
than  more  liberal  feeding  in  the  Spring. 

Grapes,  especially  the  early  “white” 
varieties,  are  often  seriously  attacked  by 
birds.  Last  year  I  lost  almost  all  my 


Ontario  fruit,  the  berries  being  punctured 
apparently  for  the  seeds,  before  the  fruit 
was  really  ripe  enough  to  be  pleasant  to 
the  taste.  Almost  none  of  my  later  va¬ 
rieties  were  thus  attacked.  As  I  never 
caught  any  birds  in  the  act  I  can’t  say 
what  species  was  the  thief. 

This  Summer  I  covered  the  vines  with 
mosquito  netting  because  one  of  my 
neighbors  did  this  last  year  and  thus 
saved  his  fruit.  The  netting  is  thrown 
over  the  trellis  and  weighted  on  both 
sides  to  prevent  its  being  blown  away  by 
wind.  While  the  fruit  is  still  hard  — 
about  two  weeks  before  it  would  be  edi¬ 
ble — is  perhaps  the  best  time  to  apply 
the  protection. 

Another  neighbor  annually  protects 
the  best  specimen  clusters  by  fastening 
paper  bags  over  them.  The  bags  have  the 
corners  cut  a  little  to  let  any  rain  water 
drain  out.  They  are  then  pushed  up 
from  below  around  the  clusters,  given  a 
fold  at  their  upper  edges  and  fastened 
shut  with  paper  clips.  Bagging  delays 
ripening  for  a  few  days  but  it  improves 
the  quality,  prevents  bird  attack,  and 
makes  the  clusters  more  attractive  look¬ 
ing  than  uncovered  ones  because  the 
bloom  is  not  rubbed  off. 

Currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  when 
covered  with  cotton  sheets  about  the  time 
that  the  fruit  begins  to  color  or  to  lose 
its  green-as-grass  look  will  ripen  their 
berries  somewhat  later  than  those  uncov¬ 
ered  but,  more  important,  the  fruit  will 


be  milder  flavored,  and  it  will  hang  long¬ 
er  on  the  plant  without  deterioration. 

Few  Americans  know  how  delicious 
really  ripe  currants  are  when  stripped 
from  their  stems,  sprinkled  with  sugar 
and  kept  several  hours  in  a  refrigerator 
before  they  are  to  be  served  as  a  dessert. 
They  also  are  unaware  of  the  flavor  of 
really  ripe  gooseberries  and  of  ripe  goose¬ 
berry  jam ! 

In  order  to  conserve  moisture  in  the 
soil  for  bush  berries  and  grapevines  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  stop  cultivation  between 
mid-June  and  early  July  and  after  fining 
the  surface  two  or  three  inches  to  spread 
a  thick  mulch  of  any  available  material 
such  as  buckwheat  straw,  marsh  or  salt 
hay,  or  shredded  corn  stover,  because 
these  are  free  from  weed  seeds;  but  to 
avoid  hay,  straw  (especially  those  baled), 
and  litter  from  animals  fed  or  bedded 
with  these  materials  because  they  are 
sure  to  contain  abundance  of  weed  seed. 

Black  raspberries  and  dewberries  will 
be  trying  to  root  the  tips  of  their  young 
shoots  from  midsummer  forward.  If  new 
plants  are  wanted  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  anchor  these  tips  to  prevent  their 
being  shifted  by  wind.  In  two  or  three 
weeks,  under  favorable  conditions  of 
moist  soil,  they  will  be  well  rooted  but  it 
will  not  be  advisable  to  plant  them  in  the 
Autumn.  They  are  so  shallow  rooted  they 
should  be  planted  only  in  Spring.  Fall 
planted  ones  are  almost  sure  to  be  heaved 
out  of  the  ground  by  frost. 

Strawberry  runners  may  be  anchored 
in  the  same  way  and  transplanted  if  de¬ 
sired  during  August  to  form  new  beds. 


When  given  plenty  of  water  and  plant 
food  during  the  Autumn,  and  adequate 
protection  during  Winter  they  will  bear 
a  partial  crop  during  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer.  M.  G.  KAINS. 


“Happy  Thought”  Geranium 

My  cousin,  who  lives  with  us,  often 
wonders  where  she  could  find  a  “Happy 
Thought”  geranium  —  whatever  that 
might  be.  N.  D.  H. 

New  York. 

“Happy  Thought”  is  the  name  of  an 
old-fashioned  geranium  with  variegated 
foliage.  Our  recollection  is  that  the 
leaves  were  edged  with  white.  It  was 
very  popular  for  window  boxes  years  ago. 
It  would  be  uncertain  from  seed,  such 
variegated  plants  being  perpetuated  by 
cuttings.  This  variety  is  rarely  grown 
now.  E.  T.  R. 


Greenhouse  White  Fly 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  a 
small  white  fly  that  infests  my  house 
plants?  E.  j.  H. 

This  is  evidently  the  greenhouse  white 
fly,  an  extremely  troublesome  pest  that  is 
hard  to  control.  In  commercial  estab¬ 
lishments  cyanide  fumigation  is  used  but 
this  is  not  practical  in  the  case  of  house 
plants.  Persistent  spraying  with  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  will  be  found  helpful,  and 
if  continued  control  is  effected.  If  thor¬ 
ough  spraying  is  given  before  moving  the 
plants  indoors  the  pest  is  likely  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  E.  T.  R. 


u 


MY  DAD  SAYS 


AGRICO 


IN  A  CLASS  BY  ITSELF!” 


Says  Miss  Sophie  Larwood,  of  Pittsford,  N.Y. 


w: 


Clarence  Larwood,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 


'HEN  a  fertilizer  consist¬ 
ently  wins  comparative 
tests  on  farm  after  farm,  year 
after  year — it’s  real  news. 
That’s  why  these  days  every¬ 
body  is  talking  about  Agrico, 
the  Fertilizer  with  the  Extra 
Plant  Foods.  For  example,  there 
is  Clarence  Larwood,  of  Pitts¬ 
ford,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whose 
daughter  is  pictured  at  the 
right.  Mr.  Larwood  writes: 

“My  wheat  grown  with  Agrico  for 
Grain,  judt  harvested,  ran  33  bu. 
of  plump,  hard  kernels  per  acre — from  8  to  12  bu.  an  acre  above  the 
neighborhood  average,  and  I  am  mighty  well  pleased.  I  started  using 
Agrico  3  years  ago,  after  carefully  comparing  results  against  other 
fertilizers,  and  I’m  glad  I  changed  to  Agrico,  because  my  crops  prove 
Agrico  does  a  better  job — it’s  in  a  class  by  itself!” 

Use  Agrico  This  Fall 

Mr.  Larwood  is  one  of  the  hundreds  of  farmers  in  New  York 
State  who  have  watched  results  with  Agrico  over  a  period  of 
3  to  15  years.  Scores  of  other  farmers  put  this  Fertilizer  with 
the  Extra  Plant  Foods  to  the  stiffest  kind  of  comparative 
tests.  One  of  them  is  Edgar  Cornell,  of  Jasper,  Steuben  Co., 
N.  Y.,  who,  in  a  statement  below,  tells  how  Agrico  gave  him 
$9  more  wheat  and  V\  ton  more  straw  per  acre,  in  a  side-by- 
side  test. 

Results  like  these  speak  for  themselves.  Try  Agrico  on  your 
wheat  this  Fall;  see  what  it  means  to  use  the  truly  complete 
fertilizer,  with  the  Extra  Plant  Foods  that  mean  extra  crop- 
producing  power.  Order  your  Agrico  now.  Any  A.A.C. 
Dealer  can  supply  you. 


Remember,  Agrico  is  Manufactured  Only  by 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Carteret,  N.  I. 


$9  MORE  WHEAT  FOR  A  23 <?  INVESTMENT 

Last  Fall,  Edgar  Cornell  (right),  of  Jasper,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  used  Agrico  for 
Grain  on  6  acres  and  another  fertilizer,  a  2-8-10,  on  2  acres.  Mr.  Cornell  says: 
“The  Agrico  part  of  the  field  yielded  40 M  bu.  of  wheat  and  2087  lbs.  of  straw 
per  acre,  while  the  2-8-10  averaged  only  3lM  bu.  of  wheat  and  1603  lbs.  of 
straw  an  acre.  In  other  words,  I  got  $9  more  wheat  aud  )±  ton  more  straw  per 
acre  for  my  23)!  an  acre  extra  investment  in  Agrico!” 


AGRICO 


THE  FERTILIZER  WITH 
THE  EXTRA  PLANT  FOODS 
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Many  eastern  farmers 
get  8,  10, and  more... 
EXTRA  bushels  per 
acre,  by  sowing  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Seed  Wheat. 
It  pays  them  so  well, 
they  buy  newHoffman 
seed  every  year!  Clean, 
sound,  healthy  seed  it 
is— no  weeds!  Smooth- 
chaff  and  beardy 
wheats,  from  very 
good  crops.  Extra 
good  yielders  during 
past  37  years.  Costs 
you  so  little — only 
60c  to  75c  an  acre! 

Write  today  for  free 
wheat-booklet.  Gives  all 
details.  Ask  for  free 
samples. 


WINTER 


BARLEY 


Finest  quality  seed. . . 
some,  State  Certified 
seed.  Heavy- yielding 
strains,  bearded  and 
beardless.  Yielded  up 
to  60  bushels  per  acre 
this  year.  Strictly 
clean,  sound  and 
healthy!  Prices  right! 

Sow  Hoffman’s  Wheat, 
Barley,  Rye,  Timothy  and 
other  Fall  seeds.  Start 
right  for  better  profits 
next  harvest.  Write  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  281  LANDISVILLE,  PA. 

/Lancaster  County) 


THE  HOUSE  OF  QUALITY 


RYE 

WINTER  WHEAT 
Seasonable  Seeds.  Send  for  Price  List 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
BOX  B,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  BARLEY 

Hardy  Pa.  Grown  Seed 

Ideal  in  mixed  feed  for  any  stock.  Heavy  yielder. 
Specially  selected,  double-cleaned  ti  7 r  p_r  pi, 
and  smut  treated  seed .  ?**/J  rci  bu, 

D.  BUCKLEY  -  Blue  Bell,  Pa. 


YORKWIN 


-a  new  and  better  hybrid 
wheat — and  other  experiment- 
etaticn-bred  varieties.  Extra  well  graded. 
No  cockle,  garlic,  vetch,  etc.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptions,  yield  records  and  prices. 

K.  C.  livermore  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


1  Burpee’s  Bulbs.  Guaranteed  to 
bloom.  3  Bulbs  25c;  7  Bulbs  50c; 

15  Bulbs  $1.  All  sent  postpaid. 

I  Burpee’s  Fall  Bulb  Book  FREE. 

W.  Alice  Burpee  Co..  332  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


PEONIES 

Big  assortment,  all  colors,  price  25c  each  postpaid. 
Pot-grown  strawberry  plants  at  attractive  prices. 
GREEN’S  NURSERIES 
Rochester  or  Clifton,  New  York 


^Iraiathorru  DUnic  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

duawuerry  rldlllb  BASH,  PEER!,  Georgetown,  Del 


|  The  Farmer  1 
I  His  Own  Builder  .1 


=  By  B.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  = 

»  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  “ 
”  cf  building  information  from  concrete  to  ZS 

carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 


—  For  tale  by  ~ 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
. . tuff 


Horticulture  Notes 

—  By  H.  B.  Tukey  ====== 


History  stresses  so  much  about  war 
and  soldiers  and  armies  and  navies  that 
one  often  overlooks  how  many  significant 
events  occur  unheralded  during  periods 
when  other  issues  overcloud  their  import¬ 
ance.  Near  Manitou  Station.  Lake  Min¬ 
netonka,  Minnesota,  is  a  bronze  tablet 
which  reads:  “This  Tablet  Commemo¬ 
rates  Peter  M.  Gideon  Who  Grew  the 
Original  Wealthy  Apple  Tree  from  Seed 

on  This,  Plis  Homestead,  in  1S64.” 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

The  Iowa  results  with  the  use  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Crab  and  Hibernal  varieties  as 
stocks  for  top-working  other  apple  varie¬ 
ties  are  attracting  attention  in  many 
States.  The  records  show  that  in  the 
Middle  West,  where  hardiness  is  a  fac¬ 
tor,  trees  of  Jonathan  and  of  Ben  Davis 
top-worked  upon  these  varieties  have  giv¬ 
en  longer-lived  and  more  productive  trees 
over  a  period  of  years.  Apparently  an 
apple  tree  is  in  the  future  to  be  something 
more  than  just  an  apple  tree — it  is  to  be 
a  made-to-order  proposition  in  which  par¬ 
ticular  varieties  are  built  up  from  par¬ 
ticular  rootstocks  and  particular  body 
stocks  upon  which  the  desired  variety  is 
to  be  worked. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  a  modern 
world  with  increasing  technical  features 
is  that  which  confronts  the  flower-lover 
and  introducer  of  new  plants  in  trying  to 
describe  the  colors  in  a  plant.  To  meet 
this  need  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  England  is  preparing  100  plates  of  100 
colors,  each  with  four  tones,  making  a 
total  of  400  tones.  A  second  volume  will 
be  prepared,  if  the  demand  indicates  it  to 
be  worth  while,  consisting  of  100  addi¬ 
tional  plates,  each  with  four  colors ;  a 
grand  total  of  800  tones.  The  name  of 
the  color  (incidentally  the  English  spell¬ 
ing  is  “colour”)  is  given,  the  history  of 
the  coloi*,  the  French,  German,  Italian 
and  Spanish  synonyms,  horticultural  ex¬ 
amples  of  plants  of  the  particular  color 
on  the  chart,  and  the  technical  equival¬ 
ents  of  that  color  in  other  well-known 
color  standards  such  as  Ostwald's  and 
Ridgeway’s.  The  price  is  to  be  kept  loiv 
so  that  the  standard  may  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  many  of  that  ever-increasing 
group  of  flowur-lovers. 

*  ie  * 

Instructions  from  Tennessee  Horticul¬ 
ture  on  how  to  prune  the  Boysenberry 
say  to  tie  the  trailing  canes  to  a  stake  or 
trellis  in  early  Spring  just  before  growth 
starts.  Gather  the  canes  together  and  tie 
to  a  stake  six  feet  tall,  cutting  off  all 
shoots  higher  than  the  stake.  Another 
method  is  to  train  to  a  single  wire  trellis, 
the  wire  being  2*4  feet  above  the  ground. 
This  is  the  method  of  training  dewberries 
in  the  Germantown  area  in  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  which  has  been  used  with 
satisfaction  for  years. 

*  *  * 

Vitamins  have  got  over  into  the  apple 
business.  It  now  seems  that  the  old 
favorite,  Northern  Spy,  is  one  of  the 
richest  apples  in  vitamin  C.  It  is  from 


five  to  six  times  as  potent  as  McIntosh. 
Delicious  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  all  in 
vitamin  C. 

*  *  * 

Word  from  Illinois  has  if  that  sawdust 
and  shavings  are  not  much  good  as 
mulching  material  for  fruit  trees  or  small 
fruits,  unless  thoroughly  rotted  and  de¬ 
composed  before  using.  The  point  is  that 
such  materials  are  splendid  for  growth  of 
molds  and  fungi,  which  in  turn  are  heavy 
feeders  on  nitrogen.  Since  sawdust  and 
shavings  contain  practically  no  nituogen 
there  is  an  additional  drain  upon  soil 
nitrogen  which  may  be  badly  needed  by 
the  plant. 

*  *  * 

Cracking  of  apples  during  the  growing 
season,  particularly  near  harvest,  is  said 
to  be  the  result  of  low  water  loss  from 
the  leaves  and  fruit  at  a  time  when  the 
soil  moisture  is  high.  In  other  words, 
high  humidity  and  rain  are  a  particularly 
vicious  combination. 

*  *  * 

An  interesting  account  of  strawberry 
history  from  the  Maryland  Extension 
Service  News  includes  the  figures  of  aver¬ 
age  yields  in  Maryland  in  1035  of  2.640 
quarts  of  strawberries  per  acre,  with 
some  growers  reporting  0.000  to  13,000 
quarts  to  the  acre.  In  1854  there  were 
only  1,400  acres  of  strawberries  in  com¬ 
mercial  plantings  in  America  with  a  yield 
of  40,000  bushels.  The  Wilson  variety 
appeared  about  that  time  and,  combined 
with  railroad  expansion,  produced  the  fa¬ 
mous  “strawberry  fever”  which  swept  the 
country  between  1S5S  and  1870,  ending  in 
a  reaction  due  to  the  impracticability  of 
long-distance  shipments.  The  refrigerator 
car  arrived  in  1SS7,  and  now  strawber¬ 
ries  travel  a  thousand  miles  or  more  to 
market.  In  Maryland  alone  in  1035  there 
were  6.500  acres  of  strawberries  with  a 
production  of  17.000.000  quarts. 

*  *  * 

Some  very  interesting  figures  are  now 
available  on  soil  temperatures  during  pe¬ 
riods  of  severe  Winter  cold.  At  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  in  1036,  the  period  of  sub-zero 
weather  was  colder  and  more  extended 
than  in  the  53  years  that  weather  records 
have  been  kept.  The  lowest  air  tempera¬ 
ture  was  43  below  zero,  yet  the  soil  tem¬ 
perature  at  six  feet  below  the  surface  was 
scarcely  disturbed  by  these  low  air  tem¬ 
peratures,  remaining  at  30  to  41  above 
zero.  At  the  four-foot  level  the  tem¬ 
peratures  remained  about  1.8  degrees 
above  zero.  At  the  surface  the  tempera¬ 
tures  ranged  from  10  degrees  to  30  de¬ 
grees.  In  other  words,  with  a  snow  cov¬ 
ering  of  8  to  15  inches  the  range  in  soil 
temperature  in  the  first  four  feet  of  soil 
was  only  11  degrees,  namely,  from  10  to 
30.  This  is  remarkable  when  the  ex¬ 
tremes  and  the  long  duration  of  the  air 
temperature  are  held  in  mind.  It  shows 
clearly  the  great  importance  of  a  blanket 
of  snow,  and  it  shows  the  evenness  of 
soil  temperatures  in  the  face  of  extreme 
fluctuations  in  air  temperatures. 


This  picture  shows  the  method  of  cutting  hay  into  the  mow ,  now  quite  extensively 
used.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  cutting  silage  and  blowing  it  into  the  silo. 
The  load  is  driven  alongside  the  barn,  the  cutter  started,  and  surprisingly  soon  the 
cut  hay  is  in  the  mow.  Those  unfamiliar  with  the  speedy  work  of  a  modern  silage 
cutter  might  think  the  job  too  slow,  but  it  tvhizzes  through  this  Papec  outfit  rapid¬ 
ly.  Special  advantages  of  the  process  are  that  more  of  the  cut  hag  can  be  got  in 
the  mow  and  the  labor  of  unloading  is  lessened. 


August  20.  1036 

A  New  Jersey  Garden  Spot 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  has  more 
market  gardening  and  fruit  than  any 
oTher  county  in  the  East.  The  land  is 
well  adapted  to  these  types  of  farming, 
and  the  farmers  know  how  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  their  lands  and  their  markets.  It 
may  be  well  to  start  with  the  markets, 
because  raising  vegetables  and  fruits  to 
ship  away  some  distance  is  quite  different 
from  living  at  the  front  door  of  a  dozen 
seaside  resorts  as  these  Monmouth  Coun¬ 
ty  farmers  do. 

Long  Branch,  Asbury  Park  and  other 
seaside  places  have  large  populations  in 
Summer,  and  the  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  charge  enough  so  that  they  can 
afford  to  buy  the  best  of  nearby  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits.  Some  farmers  raise 
more  of  one  product  than  can  be  sold  at 
the  shore  resorts.  Others  think  they  have 
too  much  for  nearby  trade  but  have  never 
really  tried,  so  they  harvest  and  ship  the 
stuff  to  New  York,  and  some  of  it  is 
trucked  back  to  these  seaside  places.  This 
matter  is  worth  figuring  on. 

Some  time  ago  1  chanced  to  attend  a 
Grange  meeting  in  Monmouth  County. 
The  subject  of  the  nearby  markets  was 
discussed  pro  and  con.  Next  morning  1 
met  a  farmer  with  a  large  load  of  vege¬ 
tables,  bound  for  the  “shore.”  "Here  is 
the  way  1  handle  that  question  we  were 
talking  about  last  night,”  he  said,  as  he 
met  me. 

The  soil  in  Newr  Jersey  has  been  care¬ 
fully  mapped,  with  regard  to  its  adapta¬ 
bility  to  farming  in  general  and  its  spe¬ 
cialties.  Perhaps  this  mapping  is  of 
more  value  to  Monmouth  County  farmers 
than  any  others  in  the  State.  The  special 
marl  lands  are  so  clearly  pictured  that 
any  farmer  by  consulting,  this  soil  map 
can  tell  whether  or  not  his  farm  is  in  the 
marl  belt.  This  knowledge  helps  him  to 
know  what  he  can  grow  best,  and  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  station  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  is  always  quickly  available  on  any 
point  of  land  adaptability. 

Some  of  the  crops  grown  on  a  large 
scale  near  the  shore  cities  are  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  peppers  and  asparagus.  A  strip 
up  through  Ilazlet  and  Matawan  shows 
fine  areas  of  these  crops.  Some  corn¬ 
fields  are  parched  with  drought,  but 
others  are  in  good  condition  and  just 
ready  to  hand  out  a  good  many  dollars  to 
their  owners.  One  field  of  about  15 
acres  looked  especially  promising. 

The  apple  areas  would  be  a  surprise  to 
one  who  was  looking  for  mainly  garden 
truck  here.  A  good  many  of  the  apples 
are  early  kinds  discarded  by  commercial 
growers  in  some  localities  as  unprofitable. 
Here  they  work  into  the  Summer  and 
Fall  seashore  trade  to  advantage.  Here 
and  there  are  considerable  areas  of  ber¬ 
ries  and  enough  grapes  to  remind  one  of 
the  “grape  belts”  of  New  York  State. 

W.  w.  H. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  Ilis  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  .  1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

R.  B.  Whitman . 2.00 

Household  Painter,  Kelly .  1.25 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30tli  St.,  New  York. 
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Curing  Sweet  Potatoes 


A  Day  in  the  Open 

We  plan  to  have  a  picnic  once  a  week, 
some  foods  I  prepare  at  home  before  we 
go  and  the  others  we  cook  over  a  camp- 
fire. 

Campfire  Scramble. — One-lialf  pound 
bacon,  four  cups  diced  cooked  potatoes, 
16  eggs,  IV2  teaspoons  salt,  two-thirds 
teaspoon  pepper,  one  cup  milk  or  canned 
tomato.  Dice  the  bacon,  cook  until  the 
fat  runs  freely,  then  lift  out  bacon  and 
cook  potatoes  in  fat  until  they  begin  to 
color.  Meanwhile  beat  eggs  slightly  with 
salt,  pepper  and  milk  or  tomato.  Pour 
into  pan  with  potatoes  and  add  bacon. 
Cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  eggs  set. 
If  prepared,  this  may  be  cooked  omelet 
fashion. 

Campfire  Hamburgers.  —  The  only 
equipment  you  will  need  for  this  is  a  wire 
rack,  two  pounds  chopped  meat  (raw), 
six  onions,  chopped,  one  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter,  one  tablespoon  prepared  horseradish 
mustard,  eight  sliced  and  buttered  round 
rolls.  Make  round,  very  thin  patties  of 
chopped  meat,  the  same  size  as  the  rolls. 
Saute  onions  in  butter  until  a  golden 
brown.  Remove  from  heat,  add  horse¬ 
radish  mustard.  Spread  this  mixture  on 
the  thin  meat  patty  and  place  another 
thin  patty  on  top.  Press  the  two  well 
together.  Broil  quickly  over  glowing 
coals  until  very  brown  on  both  sides. 
Slice  half  roll  under  each  patty  and  top 
with  another  slice  of  bread.  Serves  four. 

Roast  Chicken,  Cowboy  Style. — Dress 
a  fat  young  chicken,  dust  inside  and  out 
with  salt,  pepper  and  flour  and  place  a 
thin  piece  of  bacon  inside,  and  a  slice  un¬ 
der  each  wing  and  across  the  breast.  Tie 
the  wings  down  and  wrap  a  towel  lightly 
around  the  fowl  and  tie  well.  Dash  fowl 
into  cold  water,  wrap  in  second  towel  and 
dip  again ;  wrap  in  several  thicknesses  of 
brown  paper,  wetting  each  paper  well. 
Rake  the  campfire  coals  aside,  being  care¬ 
ful  not  to  let  the  fowl  come  in  contact 
with  the  live  coals.  Put  the  chicken  in 
the  fire  bed  and  cover  with  cold  ashes; 
then  pile  on  hot  embers  and  live  coals. 
Bake  one  hour,  carefully  remove  coals 
and  paper.  From  the  inner  napkin  you 
can  turn  out  the  most  delicious  baked 
chicken,  browned  to  a  turn  and  dripping 
with  most  delicious  gravy. 

Corn-on-tlie-Cob.  —  Dip  each  ear  of 
corn  (with  husks  on)  in  water  and  wrap 
with  wet  papers.  Bury  in  hot  coals  for 
80  minutes.  Remove  wrapping  and  husks 
and  serve  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

Jiffy  Camp  Stew.  —  One  and  one-half 
pounds  ground  beef,  two  cans  spaghetti, 
one  onion,  one  small  can  tomato  soup,  one 
large  can  peas,  four  tablespoons  butter. 
Let  the  fire  burn  down  to  make  a  nice 
bed  of  coals  over  which  to  hold  the  frying 
pan.  Melt  the  butter  in  the  pan,  add  the 
onion,  which  has  been  cut  up  into  fine 
bits.  Add  the  meat  and  cook  together 
for  about  five  minutes.  Add  tomato  soup, 
spaghetti  and  peas,  and  stir  until  the 
mixture  is  boiling  hot. 

Barbecued  Chicken. — Two  broilei’s,  one 
large  onion,  one  clove  garlic,  two  green 
peppers,  one  can  tomato  juice,  one  cup 
water,  one-half  cup  catsup,  one-lialf  cup 
'Worcestershire  sauce,  one  tablespoon 
melted  butter,  one  cup  vinegar,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  black  pepper,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Have  the  broilers  dressed, 
splitting  down  the  center  so  chicken  lies 
flat.  At  the  campfire  dig  a  trench  about 
a  foot  deep  and  long  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  two  chickens.  Build  a  fire  using 
hard  wood  or  charcoal.  When  a  bed  of 
glowing  coals  is  made,  place  a  sheet  broil¬ 
er  over  the  pit  and  lay  on  the  birds.  Do 
not  allow  to  brown  too  quickly — remove 
some  of  the  coals  if  too  hot.  Baste  every 
10  minutes  for  the  next  two  hours  with 
barbecued  sauce,  using  a  new  dish  mop 
with  a  tied  on  extension  of  a  tree  branch. 
To  make  the  sauce,  cut  onion,  garlic  and 
green  pepper  fine.  Add  tomato  juice  and 
water,  then  remaining  ingredients.  Cook 
for  15  minutes.  Cool  and  pour  into  jar. 

l.  v.  c. 


Pa.  Nut-growers  Meeting 

The  Pennsylvania  Nut  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  Field  Meeting 
on  September  3,  at  the  Jones  Nursery  at 
Willow  Street,  3%  miles  south  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  It  is  hoped  that  many  will 
take  advantage  of  visiting  this  shrine  of 
nut-growing  with  the  association.  Lunch 
will  be  provided  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Jones  Nursery,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
anyone  wishing  to  attend  will  make 
known  their  intention  to  that  nursery. 

JOHN  W.  1IERSIIEY. 


In  answer  to  the  inquiry  about  the 
pi’oper  care  and  storage  of  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  I  can  tell  you  how  to  keep  them  un¬ 
til  new  ones  come,  so  you  can  have  them 
all  year  round.  First,  allow  them  to 
ripen  until  the  vines  start  to  die.  If  the 
season  is  short,  dig  them  after  some  of 
the  leaves  have  been  frosted.  They  will 
continue  to  grow  as  long  as  there  are  any 
green  vines.  You  can  also  dig  them  half- 
grown,  but  they  may  not  keep.  When 
you  are  ready,  plow  them  out,  using  any 
ordinary  plow.  Then  if  you  have  a  roll¬ 
ing  cutter,  bolt  this  onto  the  beam,  using 
a  block  of  wood  4x4x6  inches  between 
rolling  cutter  and  beam,  with  two  long 
half-inch  bolts  to  fasten  it.  This  is  for 
off-setting  cutter  to  one  side  so  you  can 
cut  the  vines  and  not  cut  potatoes — set 
it  shallow,  just  so  it  cuts  the  vines.  This 
cutter  is  fastened  on  the  opposite  side 
from  mold  board.  With  this  equipment, 
I  have  plowed  out  a  field  when  the 
growth  of  vines  were  so  thick  you  could 
not  see  the  rows  and  turned  them  all  un¬ 
der  out  of  sight  at  one  operation. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  plow  them  out. 
Remember  this  is  the  critical  time.  They 
must  be  well-cured  to  keep,  and  there  are 
several  ways  this  can  be  done.  First, 
scratch  them  out,  and  let  them  lie  on  the 
ground  (don’t  pile)  for  one  whole  week  or 
more  or  until  they  become  limber  and 
will  not  break  when  you  bend  them.  An¬ 
other  way  is  to  put  them  in  five-eighths 
baskets  or  hampers  right  away  as  soon  as 
you  scratch  them  out  and  let  these 
stand  in  the  field  a  week  or  10  days  until 
they  become  limber.  It  does  not  matter 
how  much  it  rains  on  them ;  the  more 
the  better,  because  it  only  hastens  the 
curing  process.  Do  not  leave  them  in  the 
field  if  there  comes  a  hard  frost;  a  light 
frost  will  not  hurt  them. 

A  third  method,  and  the  one  which  I 
prefer,  is  to  put  them  in  hampers  as  fast 
as  dug  and  store  them  in  a  storage  house 
on  the  same  day.  But  here  comes  the  im¬ 
portant  point.  Vei’y  few  sweet  potato 
storage  houses  are  kept  warm  enough  the 
first  week.  I  keep  the  temperature  around 
60  degrees.  Storage-house  owners  object 
to  my  temperatures  because  it  costs  a 
little  more.  I  happen  to  have  an  old 
house  which  I  made  into  a  storage.  I  put 
in  the  largest  airtight,  sheet-iron  stove  I 
could  buy,  hung  a  thermometer  on  the 
wall  and  ran  the  temperature  up  to  100 
degrees.  There  I  kept  it  for  one  week, 
day  and  night.  An  end  of  week  I  had 


sprouts  on  the  potatoes  one  to  two  inches 
long.  Then  I  was  happy  because  I  knew 
I  was  safe ;  I  had  potatoes  until  May. 
The  interesting  part  was  that  at  first  my 
neighbors  said  I  would  lose  them,  but 
now  they  ask  me  how  to  grow  and  store 
them.  I  held  these  potatoes  until  Spring, 
then  shipped  a  carload  to  Chicago  and  got 
$1.25  per  hamper  f.o.b.  here. 

After  one  week  you  can  safely  let  tem¬ 
perature  drop  to  around  70;  after  second 
week  to  40  if  you  like.  Sweet  potatoes 
should  be  stored  in  slatted  containers  to 
allow  the  air  to  circulate.  In  case  you 
have  but  a  small  amount,  you  can  keep 
and  cure  them  in  a  warm  place  in  your 
house — around  a  stove  pipe  which  leads 
through  second  floor.  They  should  not  be 
removed  from  containers  after  curing.  If 
disturbed  and  the  temperature  is  changed 
much,  you  are  liable  to  lose  all  of  them. 
I  once  lost  an  entire  crop  moving  them 
from  one  farm  to  another  after  they  had 
been  cured.  sweet-potato  grower. 


Tomato  Ketchup 

One-half  peck  tomatoes,  three  peppers, 
two  medium-sized  onions,  cut  fine ;  two 
tablespoons  salt,  one-third  cup  sugar,  two 
cups  vinegar,  two  teaspoons  celery  salt, 
two  teaspoons  ground  mustard,  one  table¬ 
spoon  whole  allspice,  one  tablespoon 
cloves,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  paprika.  Cook  tomatoes,  peppers 
and  onions  together  without  adding  wa¬ 
ter.  Press  mixture  through  strainer,  and 
measure  pulp.  To  pulp  (four  quarts) 
add  the  salt,  sugar  and  spices.  Place 
whole  spices  in  a  bag  during  the  cooking 
and  remove  bag  before  pouring  the 
ketchup  into  jars.  Ground  spices,  except 
paprika  will  darken  ketchup.  Long  slow 
cooking  also  gives  it  a  dark  color.  Cook 
ingredients  together,  except  vinegar  for 
one  hour  (cook  rapidly),  add  vinegar  and 
cook  mixture  until  it  is  thick.  Seal  in 
clean  bright  jars,  and  if  care  is  taken  it 
will  be  bright  red.  Carolina  cook. 


How  to  Can  Sweet  Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes  should  be  canned  as 
soon  as  they  are  dug.  This  is  because 
sometimes  in  digging  the  skin  is  bruised 
or  broken,  and  the  potato  may  darken 
and  decay. 

For  canning  whole,  select  firm,  small 
potatoes  of  uniform  size  and  color.  Wash 
well  and  boil  for  15  minutes.  Peel  quickly. 
Do  not  stick  the  potatoes  with  a  fork,  it 
may  discolor  them.  Pack  into  clean,  hot 
jars.  Do  not  add  water.  Process  for 
three  hours  in  a  liot-water  bath.  Remove 
from  canner  and  seal.  Carolina  cook. 


This  is  Miss — or  rather  Queen  Yaleska  Ward ,  the  First,  from  away  up  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  last  year  chosen  the  queen  of  the  potato  crop  ivith  considerable 
pomp.  But  the  circumstance  at  this  time  of  year  is  different.  Miss  Ward  pauses 
for  a  moment  as  she  comes  in  from  the  fields  with  her  three  horses,  for  even  queens 

tvork  in  Aroostook, 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

See  them  .  .  , 


AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  .  . . 

OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER. 


NEW  RUDE 

6  ft.  TRACTOR 

MANURE 

DOUBLE  GANG 

SPREADER 

DISK 

*133°; 

Harrow'  $G3tp 

FLEXIBLE  ALL-STEEL 

8  ft.  DOUBLE  GANG 

FARM 

PACKER 

TRUCK  *55“ 

$589.; 

PRICES  QUOTED  ARE  NET  CASH  F.O.B.  FACTORY 


AGENTS  WRITE  -  A  FEW  COUNTIES  STILL  OPE?* 

GENERAL  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 
of  America,  Inc.  General  Offices  -  Cleveland,  O. 


CHOOSE  EITHER 
CANDIDATE! 

Either  a  Wood  or  Concrete 
Stave  Grange  Silo  will  make 
a  winning  candidate  this  year 
— and  will  save  both  your  re- 
stricted  crops  and  your 
money.  Vote  for  your  choice 
today — and  win  1 


Get  our  “Giant”  fold¬ 
er  with  silo  pictures 
nearly  2  ft.  high  — all 
details  illustrated  — 
including  newest  dor¬ 
mer  in  silos.  Write 
today  — 

Box 

RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  conciuti  stayi 


Grmige  Silo  C? 


“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 


Cows  are  never  fretful  in 
Hudson  stanchions. 
They’re  tied  securely  with 
a  simple  one  -  hand  latch 
but  are  allowed  ample  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  for  comfort 
in  all  positions.  That’s  impor¬ 
tant  in  dairying  because  fret¬ 
ful  cows  give  scanty  milk.  Ask 
about  our  low  prices. 


Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  I L LINOIS  ST„  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


LUMBER  turned  out  on 
Farquhar  Mills  brings  highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  Strong,  Rugged,  Lively 
and  Accurate.  For  over  73  years  our 
sawmills,  powered  by  Farquhar  Steam 
Rigs  have  provided  sure  profits 
to  thousands  of  operators. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  LTD. 

BOX  630  -  YORK,  PA. 


^  AEROIL  No. "SS, 

FIRE  GUN  is  a  torch  of  ISO  uses !/»/»» 1 
Destroys  ALL  weeds,  once  and  for  ”/^r/v 
all.  Effective  for  burning  stumps,  malting  fire  paths, 
etc.  Simple,  economical,  absolutely  safe!  FREE 
TRIAL!  Writefor  Folder  227-F  AER0I L  BURNER 
CO..  Inc..  561  Park  Ave.,  West.  New  York.  N.J 


SPEED  CONTROL 

o  f  your  Auto  Power  Plant  by 

MILLER  GOVERNORS 

Bronze  Bearings,  Sensitive, 
accurate 

$5.00  C.  O.  D. 

Returnable,  Payments  Refunded 

MONROETON  METAL  CO. 
Monroeton.  Pennsylvania 


TRACTOR  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

Average  saving  50%.  Our  48-Page  FREE  CATALOG 
lists  thousands  parts,  all  makes.  New.  Guaranteed 

IRVING'S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.  -  Galesburg,  Illinois 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price.  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  boob 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
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August  29,  1936 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


A  Boy’s  Dairy  Herd 


Work  piles  up  and  letters  of  inquiry 
pour  in  but  some  way  we  find  time  to  an¬ 
swer  them  and  glad  to  get  them.  Some 
are  of  general  interest  so  this  time  we 
run  a  question  box. 

Q. — How  can  I  get  rid  of  a  big  chest¬ 
nut  stump  in  my  front  yard?  It  is  too 
near  the  house  to  be  blown  out  and  dig¬ 
ging  it  out  entails  much  lawn  ruination. 

A. — Getting  rid  of  stumps  in  an  easy 
manner  is  like  finding  the  city  man  who 
made  money  raising  chickens  after  retir¬ 
ing  to  the  country.  He  always  lives  in 
the  next  township.  However,  some 
myths  have  grown  up  and  we  give  them 
without  recommendation,  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Bore  a  hole  down  into  the 
stump  with  a  two-inch  augur,  about  a 
foot  deep.  Fill  the  hole  with  kerosene 
and  refill  occasionally.  When  the  stump 
is  thoroughly  saturated,  set  it  on  fire  and 
presto,  it  goes  up  in  smoke.  Or  fill  the 
hole  with  saltpeter  and  refill  occasionally. 
The  stump  rots  like  magic — maybe.  I 
know  of  no  acid  solution  which  will  rot 
wood.  Perhaps  digging  a  hole  at  one 
side  and  starting  a  hot,  chip  fire,  then 
covering  the  fire  with  sods  and  allowing 
it  to  eat  into  the  stump  gradually,  may 
do  the  trick.  In  my  own  experience, 
plain  elbow  grease  gets  stumps  out  of  the 
ground  but  elbow  grease  is  scarce  these 
days. 

Q. — What  can  I  do  to  prevent  robins 
from  taking  all  my  cherries  each  year?  I 
do  not  wish  to  use  a  shotgun. 

A. — This  is  another  question  to  stump 
a  Philadelphia  lawyer  but  I  can  tell  you 
what  we  do.  First,  I  planted  a  mulberry 
tree  near  the  cherry  trees.  The  mulber¬ 
ries  ripen  same  time  as  cherries.  Chil¬ 
dren,  hens  and  birds  share  the  feast  at 
the  same  time.  We  try  putting  a  few 
kernels  of  corn  in  paper  sacks  which 
come  from  the  grocer ;  blow  up  the  sacks, 
tie  string  tightly,  use  long  string  to  tie  to 
end  of  branches,  wind  blows  sacks,  corn 
rattles  and  birds  fly  away — maybe.  An¬ 
other  good  plan  is  to  make  several  small 
windmills  such  as  we  used  to  make  as 
boys.  Put  them  on  tall  poles  near  cherry 
trees,  the  rattle  scares  the  birds  away.  I 
have  seen  such  windmills  made  like  small 
airplanes  and  quite  artistic  but  rough 
ones  will  do  as  well. 

Q. — What  is  the  reason  my  melon  vines 
grow  so  well  for  a  time  and  then  wither 
and  die  before  making  melons? 

A. — Two  causes  for  this  but  I  suspect 
aphis  is  the  cause.  We  have  an  annual 
fight  to  raise  melons  and  cucumbers  but 
we  always  win.  We  mix  our  own  dust  by 
using  10  parts  of  fine  lime  and  one  part 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead.  Apply  it  by 
sifting  it  on  through  a  burlap  sack,  by  a 
duster  or  by  using  a  perforated  pail.  We 
take  an  old  pail,  use  a  nail  and  hammer 
to  punch  many  holes  in  the  bottom,  use  it 
to  sift  on  lime  mixture.  The  bugs  do  not 
like  the  lime  as  it  gets  on  their  feet ;  they 
draw  feet  through  mouth  for  cleaning,  get 
a  mouthful  of  dust  and  either  die  or 
leave.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
will  be  good,  too.  If  you  can  get  tobacco 
dust,  use  it  generously  on  and  around  the 
hills,  it  is  both  a  bug  repellent  and  a  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

Calvin  and  I  are  carrying  on  with  the 
farm  work  these  days  as  the  older  boys 
work  out.  He  insisted  he  could  plow  so 
I  let  him  try  and  sure  enough  he  could 
but  it  looks  strange  to  see  such  a  small 
boy  behind  the  plow,  barefooted,  straw 
hat,  shirt  tail  hanging  out,  head  barely 
above  the  plow  handles,  but  manfully  do¬ 
ing  his  work  as  well  or  better  than  I 
could.  I  follow  up  with  hoe  and  grubhoe, 
cleaning  between  and  around  the  trees 
and  finding  plenty  of  it  to  do  as  so  many 
sprouts  come  up  from  the  roots,  espe¬ 
cially  around  the  plum  trees.  We  work 
and  sweat,  rest  and  chat.  Between  times 
we  help  with  the  housework  as  the 
Missus  is  so  awful  busy  with  the  can¬ 
ning.  Calvin  has  his  own  garden  again 
and  his  melons,  sweet  corn  and  beans  re¬ 
quire  much  attention. 

Last  year  I  planted  eight  varieties  of 
strawberries  sent  me  from  Geneva — Dor¬ 
set  and  Fairfax  being  among  them,  and 
some  unnamed  seedlings.  This  year  they 
bore  but  the  berries  all  looked  alike,  very 
bright  red,  conical  shape,  seeming  to  have 
a  waxy  covering  almost  like  cellophane, 
hard  or  rather  firm  texture  which  makes 
them  excellent  for  shipping.  Some  local 
folks  complain  that  Dorsett  is  fine  the 
first  year  but  mostly  nubs  the  second 
year  with  poor  yield ;  the  old  Clyde  had 
the  same  fault.  I  note  that  we  no  longer 
get  the  quantity  yields  of  strawberries 
despite  many  new  varieties.  The  old 
William  Belt  made  an  extra  heavy  yield 
of  big  berries  and  after  all  it  is  the  num¬ 


ber  of  quarts  per  acre  that  counts,  pro¬ 
viding  quality  is  fair.  I  do  not  find  a 
blackcap  which  yields  like  the  old  Gregg 
•  or  a  blackberry  which  comes  anywhere 
near  the  old  Wilson  for  yield. 

Because  the  old  Empire  State  lives  in 
my  memory,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  dairy  farm 
problems  there.  The  rolling  plains  of 
the  Batavia  section,  the  lovely  hills  of  the 
Lake  Champlain  region,  the  rugged  steeps 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  the  rugged  hills 
of  the  Tioga  section  all  come  back  to  me 
,and  I  see  again  those  sleek  herds  pastur¬ 
ing  in  lush  fields  or  on  brushy  hillsides. 
If  that  were  all,  but  modern,  liigh-prcs- 
'sure  dairying  calls  for  much  concentrates 
and  these  cost  real  money  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  expensive  equipment,  irksome  regu¬ 
lations  and  constant  toil  with  never  a 
holiday,  not  even  the  usual  Sunday  rest. 
I  note,  too,  that  the  milk  question  lives 
forever  with  no  settlement  in  sight  and  I 
wonder  why  something  cannot  be  done 


about  it.  As  usual,  the  more  laws  that 
are  passed,  the  greater  becomes  the  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  milk  producers ;  so  why  not 
scrap  the  whole  caboodle  and  get  a  fresh 
start  along  simplified  lines,  codify  the 
milk  laws  at  least  and  get  somewhere 
within  smelling  distance  of  justice.  I 
think  again  of  the  saying  of  a  farmer 
friend,  quote : 

“We  farmers  will  never  get  anywhere 
until  we  organize,  and  every  time  we  or¬ 
ganize  we  get  it  in  the  neck.” 

But  why  do  we  get  it  in  the  neck 
when  we  organize?  Because  we  invari¬ 
ably  turn  our  organization  over  to  the 
same  high-pressure  officers  who  are  in  it 
for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it  and  have 
little  experience  and  less  understanding 
of  the  real  problems.  L.  B.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Is  it  possible  for  a  boy  to  make  a  dairy 
herd  pay  his  way  through  college?  Allen 
Harmon  has  proven  that  it  is  possible 
under  some  circumstances  and  leaves  the 
suggestion  that  it  may  be  made  helpful 
to  anyone.  He  isn’t  quite  through  his 
high  school  yet,  may  remain  another  year, 
but  his  bank  account  is  already  sufficient 
to  see  him  through  any  college  course 
that  he  may  select.  He  is  surely  now  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  Time  alone  can 
tell  just  where  he  will  arrive.  The  herd 
and  equipment  have  been  sold  and  Allen 
seems  almost  a  man  of  leisure.  There  is 
a  suggestion  in  this  for  anyone,  but  there 
are  no  doubt  few  conditions  that  will 
measure  up  to  those  Allen  has  had  in 
his  favor. 

In  the  first  place  Allen  had  good  help¬ 
ers  and  planners.  He  may  date  his  start 
to  his  sister,  Dorothy,  who  in  1925  won  a 
prize  in  an  essay  contest,  the  prize  being 
a  Jersey  heifer,  Sun  Briar  Midget.  This 
made  the  foundation  of  the  “blue  blood¬ 


ed”  herd  that  has  put  Allen  on  “easy 
street.”  The  subject  of  that  essay  was 
“The  Importance  of  Purebred  Cattle  in 
the  Dairy  Industry  of  This  Section.” 
Miss  Harmon  was  then  16  years  old  and 
she  took  great  pride  in  rearing  that  calf. 
Very  soon  she  was  winning  prizes  with  it 
at  local  and  State  fairs.  It  wasn’t  long, 
however,  before  Miss  Harmon  was  off  to 
school  and  Allen  became  the  caretaker. 

Martin  Harmon,  the  father,  was  a 
rural  mail  carrier  since  the  service  was 
first  instituted  in  our  locality.  His  route 
of  24  miles,  covered  with  horse  and  buggy 
was  not  an  easy  one.  Although  a  par¬ 
tial  cripple,  he  took  on  such  additional 
work  as  seemed  possible.  By  slow  de¬ 
grees  he  acquired  a  small  farm  in  the 
edge  of  the  village  and  added  a  few  cows. 
Think  he  became  owner  of  some  eight 


head,  two  of  them  purebreds.  But  Doro¬ 
thy's  little  purebred  added  a  new  impe¬ 
tus  and  by  1929  when  she  went  away  to 
school,  she  had  three  head  of  cattle.  Allen 
was  mow  10  years  old.  I  think  that  it 
was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Harmon  told 
me  that  he  wanted  to  keep  the  herd  along, 
for  Allen  might  want  some  time  to  go  to 
college  and  they  might  be  the  means  of 
sending  him.  The  other  day  Mr.  Harmon 
told  me  that  for  five  years  Allen  has  been 
up  at  five  every  morning  and  on  the  job 
delivering  milk. 

This  institution  of  a  milk  route  in  a 
small  village  may  be  the  place  where  the 
unusual  advantage  comes  in.  Allen,  un¬ 
der  his  father’s  watchful  eye,  has  built  up 
a  fine  herd  of  22  individuals,  all  purebred, 
worth  between  four  and  five  thousand 
dollars.  Well,  five  years  on  a  milk  route 
and  keeping  up  his  studies  in  high  school 
is  no  “boy's  play.”  Bather  recently  I 
have  changed  my  view  about  boys  a  little. 
Once  I  would  have  thought  that  such  an 
accomplishment  as  that  was  possible  only 
by  a  real  farm  boy,  but  I  have  seen  sev¬ 
eral  instances  within  a  few  years  where 
village  boys  have  turned  out  just  as  well 
as  farm  boys.  But  they  didn't  do  it  by 
hanging  around  the  streets,  nor  by  foot¬ 
ball  or  baseball,  good  as  those  sports  may 
be.  It  means  just  as  much  real  work  as 
the  old-time  farm  boy  had. 

V  hat  will  Allen  think  50  years  from 
now?  Will  he  wish  he  had  gone  on  with 
the  delivery  work,  kept  busy  at  business 
and  school?  I  don't  know.  No  wonder 
he  wanted  to  change.  His  further  school¬ 
ing  is  secure.  His  older  brother  gradu¬ 
ated  from  college,  has  a  city  job,  wears 
good  clothes  all  the  time,  gets  up  in  the 
morning  when  he  gets  ready.  There  are 
boys  all  around  him  that  spend  time  in 
the  gymnasium  and  are  having  a  good 
time,  they  think.  But  my  guess  is  that 
Allen  has  the  best  time  of  them  all  if  he 
only  thinks  so. 

Mi1.  Harmon  was  not  a  rich  man,  per¬ 
haps  fortunate  for  Allen.  He  started  his 
mail  route  with  an  old  nag  that  could  get 
through  and  a  wagon  that  held  together. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  had  an  auto 
and  when  he  did  get  one  it  wasn’t  a  high- 
priced  affair.  He  saw  something  back  of 
a  garage  and  went  and  cranked  it  up.  It 
went.  He  paid  $15  for  it  and  started 
auto  driving.  Had  to  keep  a  horse,  for 
Winter  and  bad  going  were  not  for  that 
car.  He  used  it  a  year  and  sold  it  for 
$10.  No  big  depreciation  on  that.  I 
can't  remember  his  having  a  car  that  cost 
much  as  long  as  he  drove  the  mail  route. 
He  is  retired  now.  Allen's  oufit  for  de¬ 
livering  didn't  cost  high,  at  least  not  un¬ 
til  within  the  last  year,  and  then  was  not 
unusual.  Those  habits  of  industry  and 
economy  have  come  in  handy  all  along.  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  but  my  guess  is 
that  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  Harmon  have  given 
liberally  of  advice,  perhaps  a  little  urg¬ 
ing  sometimes  to  give  Allen  the  necessary 
impetus.  I  don’t  think  that  Mr.  Har¬ 
mon  has  made  big  money  for  himself.  He 
has  earned  his  way  by  endeavor,  perhaps 
got  taxes  and  some  interest  out  of  it  but 
he  was  helping  Allen  to  help  himself. 

IIow  does  Allen  like  leisure  life?  I 
asked  Mr.  Harmon.  lie  hesitated  but 
little  and  said,  “All  right  until  it  comes 
pay  day.  To  make  the  money  it  has 
taken  milk  delivery,  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  herd  and  a  thousand  dollars  in 
prize  money,  $400  of  it  in  one  year.  Be 
sure  you  get  high-class  stock,”  advised 
Mr.  Harmon,  and  the  best  bull  obtainable. 
No  extra  show  in  the  barn.  It  is  neat 
and  clean  and  has  been  enlarged  as  the 
business  increased.  It  is  a  120-quart  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  milk-house  cost,  with  electric 
cooling  a  good  thousand  dollars,  but  that 
equipment  will  go  with  the  rest  when  the 
new  buyer  gets  his  new  barn  ready  for 
business.  Allen  says  when  he  gets  back 
from  college  he  is  going  to  get  into  Jer¬ 
seys  again,  not  to  be  a  millionaire  but 
make  a  little  money  and  do  some  good 
building  up  of  high  producers.  L. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Window  Garden,  a  practical 
book,  written  by  a  grower,  giving  clear 
simple  instructions  for  growing  and  hy¬ 
bridizing  of  window  plants  and  flowers, 
with  chapters  on  propagation,  potting, 
watering,  humidifying  of  air,  and  general 
care  of  house  plants.  By  Bessie  Raymond 
Buxton;  160  pages;  cloth  bound;  price 
$1.50;  Orange  Judd  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York. 


LOCUST  SHINGLES 

Have  any  of  your  readers  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with  shingles  from  locust  wood? 
Would  they  split  too  much  when  nail¬ 
ing?  J.  T.  H. 

New  Jersey. 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

This  hops  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Pornlach,  Bavaria,  is  fighting  a  disease  called 
peronspara  by  spraying  the  long  vines  with  copper  vitrol.  A  narrow  tread  cart 
for  the  power  spray,  draivn  by  ivhite  oxen,  goes  between  the  rows  ivithout  dam¬ 
aging  the  vines. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Boston  Produce  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  he  paid  hy  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-inile  zone,  effective  August  10,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Class  1,  $2.70  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $2.05;  Class  21),  $1,425;  Class  2E,  $1,375; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1.20;  Class 
415,  $1,375. 

RETAIL  MILK  TRICES 


Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  15  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamerv,  fresh,  fancy,  30  to  36%c;  extra,  92 
score,  35  to  35%  c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  34%  to 
35c;  unsalted,  best,  30  to  30%c;  firsts,  35  to 
35%c;  centralized,  35c. 

EGGS 


Fancy  white,  including  premium,  33%  _to  35c; 
standards,  28c;  brown,  best,  34%  to  35c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fancy,  35  to  37c. 

LIVE  TOULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  10  to  20c:  chickens,  15  to  22c;  turkeys, 
17  to  20c;  ducks,  11  to  13c;  gee_se,  TQiu  squabs, 
pair,  25  to  05c;  rabbits,  14  to  15c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Chickens,  18  to  27c;  fowls,  13  to  24c;  tiirkeys, 
27  to  32c;  ducks,  14%  to  17c;  squabs,  37  to  38c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.35.  Cantaloupes,  Del. 
and  Md.,  bu.,  00c.  Peaches.  Ga.,  bu.,  $2.25  to 
$2,75;  Pa.,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  Jersey,  bu.,  ioc 
to  $2.25.  Raspberries,  Jersey,  pt.,  4  to  9c. 
"Watermelons,  each,  15  to  30c. 

VEGETABLES 


Beans,  Jersey,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  H  I.,  bu., 
$1  to  $1.25.  Beets,  Jersey,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Broc¬ 
coli.  nearby,  doz.  bclis.,  $1  to  $2.25.  Cabbage, 
white,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  nearby,  red.  50c  to 
$1.25.  Carrots,  State,  washed^  bu.,  4_0c  to  $1. 
Cauliflower,  nearby,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Corn, 
nearby,  bu.,  25  to  75c.  Lettuce,  nearby,  crate, 
50  to"  90c.  Onions.  Jersey,  yellow,  bu.,  35  to 
85c  l’arslev.  nearby,  bu.,  50  to  7;>c.  Parsnips, 
nearby,  bu.,*50c  to  $1.  Peppers,  Jersey,  bu.,  50 
to  85c.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 
Spinach,  nearby,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Squash,  State, 
white,  bu.,  50c.  Turnips,  Jersey,  bu.,  50  to  (ioc. 
"White  potatoes,  L.  I.,  bag,  75c  to  $2:  Jersey, 
bag,  40c  to  $2;  sweet  potatoes,  Del  and  Md., 


bu.,  $1.75. 


LIVESTOCK 


Cattle,  medium  to  good  steers,  $7.40  to  $8.10; 
butcher  cows,  $4.  i  o  to  $o.  t  o ;  lo)\  cutters  and 
cutters,  $3  to  $4.75;  bulls,  $0.25.  Vealers  and 
calves,  choice,  $10  to  $10.50;  best  southerns, 
$9  75;  bulk  medium  and  good  kind,  $7.50  to  $9; 
cull  and  plain,  $5  to  $7.  Ilogs,  average  190  lbs., 
$11.45.  Sheep,  handy  weight  lambs,  $11;  choice, 
$11.50;  plain  and  medium  grade,  $8.50  to  $10.25; 
throwouts,  $7 ;  ewes,  $4. 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.30%;  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  $1.28%;  oats,  55%c;  rye,  91%c;  barley, 
$1.10. 

HAY 


Timothy,  No.  1,  $21;  No.  2.  $19  to  $20;  No. 
3,  $17  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $21. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  43c;  eggs,  45  to  47c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  29c;  string  beans,  lb.,  10c;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  0c;  peaches,  lb.,  8c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  10c; 
muskmelons,  each,  10  to  15c;  watermelons, 
each,  50  to  GOc;  squash,  lb.,  4c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Homegrown  apple  supplies  are  increasing.  But¬ 
ter  and  egg  prices  are  slightly  lower. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  lower; 
creamery  prints,  37  to  39c;  tubs,  30  to  38c; 
firsts,  35  to  3Ue;  country  rolls,  30  to  37c.  Cheese, 
firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  20c;  lim- 
burger,  25  to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies,  20  to  28c. 
Eggs,  lower;  nearby  fancy,  35c;  grade  A,  31  to 
34c;  grade  B,  30  to  31c;  grade  C,  25  to  2Sc; 
nearby  at  market,  17  to  30c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm:  fowls,  20  to 
20c;  broilers,  24  to  20c;  fryers.  20  to  27c;  roast¬ 
ers,  27  to  31c;  ducks,  18  to  19c;  turkeys,  20  to 
33c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15  to  20c; 
roosters,  13  to  15c;  broilers,  10  to  23c;  ducks, 
12  to  10c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.  —  Apples,  easy;  home- 
grown,  Duchess,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  Red  Astrachan, 
Transparent,  75c  to  $1;  Ill.,  Early  Ripe,  $1.40 
to  $1.50;  Del.,  Red  Williams,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 
l’otatoes,  firm;  home-grown,  bu..  $1.30  to  $1.40; 
Ya..  bbl.,  $2  to  $4.25;  Cal.,  white,  100-lb.  bag, 
$3.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea.  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5;  white  kidney,  $7;  red  kidney, 

$7.50;  marrow,  $8.25;  Limas,  $9.  Onions,  firm; 
home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.35;  Texas,  Bermuda, 
50-lb.  bag,  $1.25  to  $1.75;  green,  doz.  bclis., 

10  to  15c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Blackberries,  32-qt.  crate, 
$4  to  $5;  cantaloupes,  Md.,  crate,  $2.25;  cher¬ 
ries,  4-qt.  bskt.,  15  to  40c;  currants,  qt.,  12  to 
13c;  gooseberries,  qt.,  14  to  15e;  lioneydews, 
Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.50;  grapes.  Cal.,  2S-lb.  box, 
$1.75  to  $2.50;  peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta,  1m. ,  $2.50 
to  $3;  pears,  %-bu.,  75c;  red  raspberries,  qt., 

lo  to  18c;  black,  8  to  11c;  watermelons,  30 

to  80c. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
green,  $1  to  $2;  beets,  doz.  bclis.,  15  to  25c; 
broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  05c  to  $1;  cabbage,  bu., 
$1  25  to  $1.50;  carrots,  doz.,  20  to  40c;  cauli¬ 
flower,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.25:  celery,  crate,  $2.50 
to  $3;  corn,  doz.,  15  to  30c;  cucumbers,  2-doz., 
05  to  75c;  eggplant.  N.  J.,  bu..  $1.50:  kohlrabi, 
doz.  behs.,  25  to  35c:  lettuce,  8-qt.  bskt.,  20  to 
25c;  mushrooms.  3-lb.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1;  peas, 
bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  peppers,  8-qt.  bskt.,  50c  to  $1; 
radishes,  doz.  bclis.,  20  to  30c;  spinach,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1.25;  squash,  bu.,  $1;  tomatoes.  12-qt.  bskt., 
75c  to  $1.75;  turnips,  bu..  G5e  to  $1. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay.  baled,  ton,  $13  to  $17; 
Alfalfa,  $12  to  $20:  straw,  $9.50  to  $12;  wheat 
bran,  earlot.  ton,  $30;  standard  middlings,  $30; 
red  dog,  $35;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent, 
$40.25;  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $43.50;  gluten, 
$37.00;  hominy,  $39.50:  table  eornmeal,  bag, 
$2.95;  rolled  oats.  $3.08;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$3  35;  Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $14;  clover,  $13. 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  small  75c  to  $1;  Graven- 
stein  $1.25  to  $1.75,  Duchess  and  Williams  $1.25 
to  $1.50  bu.  N.  Y.  Duchess  $1,  N.  J.  Wealthy 
2% -in.  $1,  Del.  Wealthy  2%-in.  $1.25  to  $1.35 
bu. 

Beans. — Native  flat  green  and  wax  50  to  85c, 
round  small  $1.25  to  $1.75,  shell  $1  to  $1.25, 
Lima  $1.25  to  $1.75  bu. 

Beets. — Native,  18  bclis.  25  to  40c  bu. 

Blueberries. — Native  15  to  17c  qt.  Me.  18  to 
22c-  qt. 

Broccoli. — Native  bchd.  75c  to  $1  bu. 

Cabbage. — Native  $1  to  $1.25  bu. 

Carrots. — Native,  18  bclis.,  30  to  50c  bu.  Cut¬ 
off  75c  to  $1.25  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  9  to  12  heads  50  to  75c 
bu.  Me.  50  to  75c  bu.  N.  Y.  50  to  $1  2-tier  crt. 

Celery. — Native  18  bchs.  white  50  to  75c  bu. 
N.  Y.  washed  $1.50  to  $2  %  crate. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  50  to  00  cukes  $1.50 
to  $2.  Outdoor  75c  to  $1,25. 

Escarole. — Native  outdoor  25  to  40c  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  IS  heads  outdoor  25  to  50c 
bu.  Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $3.50  to  $4.50  crate. 
N.  Y.  24  heads  50c  crate. 

Onions.— Native  70  to  85c.  Cal.  Val.  U.  S.  1 
$1.50  to  $1.05  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Native  40  to  05c  bu. 

Peppers. — Native  sweet  or  hot  50  to  85c  bu. 
N.  J.  35  to  75c  bu. 

Potatoes. — Native  Cobblers  $1  to  $1.15  00-lb. 
bag.  Jersey  100  lbs.  U.  S.  1  Cobblers  $1.90 
to  $2  bag.  Ya.  and  Me.  $2  to  $2.10  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  outdoor  30 
to  40c  bu. 

Romaine. — Native  12  to  18  heads  30  to  40c  bu. 

Spinach. — Native  40  to  GOc  bu. 

Squash. — Native  yellow  35  to  05c  bu.  Turban 
$2.75  to  $3  bbl. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  2  to  4c,  outdoor  50  to 
75c  25-lb.  bskt.  Conn.  25  to  50c  lug.  N.  J.  25  to 
00c  20 -qt.  bskt, 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  37c,  firsts  30%  to 
30%c,  seconds  30c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  40e, 
extra  35c  doz.  White  specials  30c,  extras  32c 
doz.  Western  henneries  brown  specials  37c, 
white  33c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  native  fowl  fancy  23  to 
24c,  medium  21  to  22c;  roasting  chickens  20  to 
30c:  broilers  fancy  22  to  23e,  medium  20  to  21c; 
ducklings  10  to  17c;  western  fowl  31  to  35  lbs. 
17 %c,  30  to  42  lbs.  18c,  43  to  47c  lbs.  lS%c, 
48  to  54  lbs.  20c.  55  to  59  lbs.  21  %c,  00  to  05 
lbs.  23%c,  00  to  71  lbs.  23%c,  72  lbs.  up  23%c; 
western  broilers  22  to  24c  lb.  Live:  fowls  fancy 
18  to  20e,  Leghorns  17  to  18c;  chickens  large  18 
to  20c,  medium  17  to  19c;  broilers  10  to  17c; 
roosters  12  to  13c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs. 
to  doz.  00  to  75c  each. 

Cheese. — N.  Y.  held  extras  25c,  firsts  24%c, 
fresh  extras  21  %e.  firsts  21%c:  western  held  ex¬ 
tras  24c,  firsts  23%c;  fresh  extras  21%c,  fresh 
firsts  21  to  21%c;  daisies  21%c  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  improved  at 
firmer  prices. 


Grease 

Basis. — Ohio 

fine. 

combing 

35 

to 

36c, 

clothing 

30 

to  32c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

35 

to 

30c, 

clothing 

32 

to  33c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

3S 

to 

39e, 

clothing 

35 

to  30c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

37 

to 

38c, 

clothing 

34 

to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio 

fine. 

combing 

86 

to 

89c, 

clothing 

75 

to  77c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

SO 

to 

S2e. 

clothing 

70 

to  72c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

70 

to 

73c, 

clothing 

05 

to  67c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

05 

to 

G7e, 

clothing  00 

to  62c;  Terr,  fine, 

combing 

ss 

to 

90c, 

clothing 

80 

to  S2c:  % 

blood, 

combing 

84 

to 

80c. 

clothing 

77 

to  80c;  % 

blood, 

combing 

73 

to 

77c, 

clothing 

71 

to  73c;  % 

blood. 

combing 

70 

to 

72c, 

clothing 

02 

to  G5e. 

Hay.— 

No 

.  1  Timthy 

$23.50  to  $24.50: 

No.  2 

Timothy  $21.50  to  $22.50:  No.  3  Timothy,  $20 
to  $21:  1st  cutting  Alfalfa,  $23  to  $24:  stock 
hay  $21  to  $22;  Red  clover  mixed  $23.50  to 
$24.50;  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $20  to  $20.50;  oat 
straw,  $12  to  $13  ton. 

Mill  Feed. — Spring  bran,  $33  to  $34;  Winter 
bran,  $33  to  $34;  middlings,  '$33.50  to  $35.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  $40.50  to  $43;  linseed  meal, 
$40:  Soy  bean  meal,  $47.50;  dried  brewers’ 
grain.  $31  to  $32;  dried  beet  pulp.  $41  ton. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Ilogs.- — Supply  light,  market  fully  steady,  de¬ 
mand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $9.75  to  $10.75. 

Cattle. — Supply  light  to  moderate,  market  on 
cows  barely  steady,  instances  50c  lower;  bulls 
weak;  vealers  weak  to  mostly  25c  lower;  de¬ 
mand  rather  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium,  $4  to  $4.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter,  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4  to  $5. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice,  $5.75  to  $8.25; 
cull  and  common,  $4  to  $5.75. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  rarket  barely 
steady  with  last  week;  demand  slow.  Choice, 
head,  $80  to  $105;  good,  $70  to  $80;  medium, 
$55  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $35. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  30  to  40c;  eggs,  31  to  34e;  live:  fowls, 
22  to  23c;  chickens,  23  to  24c;  dressed:  fowls, 
20  to  22c;  chickens,  22  to  30c;  ducks,  10c;  ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  Lima  beans,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.25;  string  beans,  bu.,  40  to  05c;  cabbage,  50 
lbs.,  $1  to  $1.25:  cucumbers,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
peaches,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt., 
20  to  40c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $1.75. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  dry  feds.  $8  to  $9;  good  to 
choice  grassers.  $7.75  to  $8.25;  good,  1,300  to 
1,400  lbs.,  $7.40  to  87.05;  medium  to  good,  1.200 
to  1,300  llis.,  $7  to  $7.25:  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs., 
$0.25  to  $7;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$5.75;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $0:  com¬ 
mon  to  good  fat  cows,  $3.25  to  $5.25;  heifers, 
700  to  1,190  lbs.,  $4  to  $0.75;  fresh  cows  and 
springers,  $25  to  $75. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $10  to  $11:  heavy  mixed, 
$11.40  to  $11.90:  prime  medium  weights.  $12  to 
$12.10;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $11.90  to  $12.10; 
good  light  yorkers,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  pigs,  as 
to  quality.  $9.75  to  $10.25;  common  to  good 
roughs,  $8  to  $9;  stags,  $1  to  $0.50. 

Sheep,  prime  wethers,  $4.25  to  $4.50;  good 
mixed,  $4.25  to  $4.40:  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers.  $3.25  to  $4:  culls  and  common.  $1  to 
$2;  culls  to  choice  iambs,  $4.50  to  $10.25. 

Calves,  veal.  $8.50  to  $9.50;  heavy  and  thin 
calves,  $3.50  to  $7.50. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  good  to  choice  $10  to  $10.50:  selects, 
$11.  Sheep,  choice,  locals,  $11.  Cattle  market 
strong.  Hogs,  stronger. 


•  This  is  the  standard  model  FORDSON.  The  All-around 
FORDSON  provides  high  clearance  for  row-crop  cultivation. 


•  FORDSON  popularity  has  been  established  by  the  thou* 
sands  of  farmers  who  have  found  the  Fordson  an  economical 
and  dependable  source  of  all-around  power.  It  is  a  farmer’s 
tractor  built  to  do  farm  work.  Built  to  last  and  to  be  useful 
the  year  round. 

•  Come  in  and  see  the  New  Fordsons.  And  ask  for  a  dem¬ 
onstration — we  want  you  to  see  them  handle  a  plow. 

FORDSON  parts  always  available  through  your  Ford  or  FORDSON  Dealer. 
Good  service  facilities  is  another  good  reason  for  owning  a  FORDSON. 

SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD.  Inc. 

34th  Street  and  2nd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD,  Inc. 


34th  Street  and  2nd  Avenue 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Phone :  SUnsel  6-3360 


Please  send  me  complete  details  about  the  FORDSON  Agricultural  Tractor. 


Name. 


Post  Office _ state  _ 

AUTHORIZED  FORDSON  DEALERS 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MOTORS 

INCORPORATED 

310  Huguenot  Street 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 


DONALD  HOWARD 

CANANDAIGUA  -  NEW  YORK 

Sales  and  Service 
225  TRACTORS  DISMANTLED 


BELDEN  &  EDWARDS,  Inc. 

Port  Henry,  New  York 
Authorized  FORDSON  Dealers 
Sales  •  Service 


JOHN  C.  STEWART  &  SON 

New  and  Used  Tractors 
Middlebury  and  Cuttingsville,  Vermont 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  7%xl0%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

a— 


/ 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TIIE  BUSINESS  FARMER' S  PAPER 
Established  tsso 

Published  Hi- Weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  lne.  333  W  est  30th  St.,  New  York 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

John  J.  Dillon,  President. 

William  F.  Berghold,  Vice-President  William  A.  O’Brien.  Secretary. 
William  W.  Higgins,  Managing  Editor 
M.  B.  Dean  Russell  W.  Duck 

H.  B.  Tukky  .Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 

Canada,  $2.50  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 
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Not  Blind  But  Refuse  to  See 

OUR  State  Milk  Control  authorities  recite  the 
decision  in  the  Seelig  case  to  account  for  the 
chaos  in  our  milk  trade.  There  was  nothing  new 
in  that  decision.  Most  lawyers  knew  in  advance 
what  it  would  be.  But  our  milk  control  authori¬ 
ties  and  our  board  of  health  authorities  chose  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  United  States  court  in 
both  the  Seelig  and  Nebbia  cases  offered  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  New  York  had  a  remedy  in  its  health 
regulations. 

Justice  Smith  of  this  State  in  his  notable  decision 
in  the  Rosasco  case  showed  that  New  York  State 
has  ample  powers  to  require  the  same  degree  of  in¬ 
spection  of  milk  coming  into  the  State  by  our  own 
inspectors  as  is  required  of  our  own  producers,  and 
further  that  under  present  practice  New  York  pro¬ 
ducers  have  a  case  in  that  they  do  not  enjoy  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  He  also  pointed  out  the  rea¬ 
sonable  conclusion  that  New  York  State  would  be 
under  no  obligation  to  inspect  foreign  milk  when  we 
have  enough  to  supply  our  needs  at  home. 

Secretary  Wallace,  who  is  on  record  as  saying 
that  State  fences  should  be  leveled  for  the  free  flow 
of  milk  into  New  York  markets,  told  farmers  in  this 
vicinity  during  the  present  month  that  New  York 
farmers  profit  in  all  triple-A  benefit  payments.  New 
York  State  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  for 
keeping  their  grain  lands  idle,  and  forcing  up  grain 
prices.  New  York  producers  directly  and  indirectly 
earned  the  money  that  went  on  that  crazy  mission. 
They  buy  the  western  grain  to  produce  milk.  Now 
with  no  profit  to  the  western  farmer  Mr.  Wallace 
sends  foreign  dairy  products  to  create  a  surplus  in 
our  markets  and  tells  us  that  cheap  foreign  goods 
are  a  benefit  to  us.  From  the  letters  received  from 
farm  members  of  his  audience,  Secretary  Wallace 
had  underestimated  the  intelligence  of  Oneida 
County  farmers. 

* 

AWNS  are  a  problem  on  light  land  subject  to 
drought,  but  those  who  study  the  matter  care¬ 
fully  as  to  seed  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  plant  food 
have  surprisingly  good  results  under  unpromising 
conditions. 

One  of  the  best  lawns  we  ever  saw  was  a  large 
one  on  land  elevated  four  feet  from  the  highway. 
The  soil  had  been  well  fitted  at  seeding  time,  but  the 
secret  of  this  lawn  was  that  the  owner  gave  it  sev¬ 
en  al  thin  dressings  of  bonemeal  during  the  season, 
and  at  least  once  a  week  scattered  seed  on  any 
spots  showing  signs  of  being  thin.  The  rains  beat 
the  seed  down  where  some  of  it  grew.  This  constant 
work  kept  the  soil  and  grass  in  condition.  The 
place  was  sold,  and  the  lawn  is  now  a  sorry  spot, 
nothing  being  done  to  it  but  cutting  the  grass. 

At  the  recent  turf  field  day  held  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station,  New  Brunswick,  visitors  were  invited 
to  bring  samples  of  soil  to  be  examined  by  the  ex¬ 
perts  and  recommendations  made  as  to  best  treat¬ 
ment  to  secure  a  good  turf.  The  Station  has  at  the 
farm  300  experimental  plots  to  determine  the  best 
turf  plants  for  New  Jersey  conditions. 

* 

HE  world  supply  of  wool  this  year,  outside  of 
Russia  and  China,  for  which  there  are  no  re¬ 
ports,  will  be  the  smallest  in  several  years,  or  about 
3,278,000,000  pounds.  The  largest  clip  on  record 
was  3,440,000,000  pounds  in  1932. 

In  the  United  States  the  clip  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  but  the  supply  less,  due  to  the 
small  carry  over  into  the  current  season.  The  new 
clip  has  been  moving  out  of  growers’  hands  rapidly. 


ONE  feature  of  interest  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  September  0-12,  will  be  an  ex¬ 
hibit  by  the  Geneva  Station  of  the  various  types  of 
cheese  made  in  the  State — at  least  15.  This  collec¬ 
tion,  while  educational,  has  also  commercial  value  in 
showing  the  varieties  of  cheese  available. 

Many  persons  think  of  only  two  kinds  of  cheese — 
Swiss,  which  is  full  of  large  holes,  and  “store” 
cheese.  If  they  chance  to  get  a  piece  of  the  latter 
that  does  not  suit  their  taste,  they  conclude  that 
they  do  not  like  cheese,  and  quit  buying  it.  One  can 
safely  say  that  New  York  State  makes  cheese  to 
suit  everyone's  taste.  Sometimes  retailers  use  poor 
judgment  in  keeping  only  one  kind,  and  taking  for 
granted  that  they  could  not  sell  much  anyway.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  intelligent  consumer  demand  would  change 
this.  The  Geneva  Station  will  have  a  man  in 
charge  of  their  cheese  exhibit  at  the  fair  to  explain 
about  different  types  and  flavors.  It  will  pay  to 
look  at  the  cheese  and  talk  with  him. 

* 

C  jT  T  ELPING  Nature  in  Forest  Work,”  page  C47, 
XJL  is  worth  considering.  Some  may  object  to 
the  measure  as  uneconomic,  furnishing  a  fire  hazard, 
etc.,  but  it  is  nature’s  way  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  cut-over  land  have  renewed  their  stand  of  timber 
thus.  Nature  is  likely  to  take  longer  in  getting  the 
young  growth  started.  A  multitude  of  acorns  may 
lie  on  the  surface,  dry  and  decay,  while  one  is  trod¬ 
den  in  by  the  foot  of  man  or  animal,  or  may  drop 
on  moist  earth  into  which  it  can  send  root. 

The  suitability  of  soil  for  tree  growth  varies.  We 
see  young  stands  of  trees  set  into  soil  that  is  des¬ 
perately  poor  or  otherwise  unsuited.  Woodland  soil 
is  not  poor.  Leaves,  weeds  and  brush  have  died 
down  and  decayed,  making  an  annual  dressing  of 
plant  food,  and  as  trees  grow  larger  they  are  gen¬ 
erous  in  the  amounts  they  drop. 

The  tire  hazard  is  something  that  should  not  exist. 
It  has  grown  up  because  of  lack  of  education  and 
supervision.  Permitting  a  wood  traveler  to  build 
a  fire  wherever  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  puts  it  out, 
is  poor  policy.  Ninety  per  cent  of  such  persons  are 
not  likely  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  extinguishing. 
There  should  be  strictly  enforced  laws  governing 
building  of  fires  in  woodland,  and  such  thorough 
education  in  schools  and  posters  that  travelers  will 
become  a  law  unto  themselves  about  this.  In  boy¬ 
hood  we,  with  others,  roamed  the  woods,  but  have 
no  recollection  of  ever  making  a  fire  there.  It  was 
considered  too  dangerous.  Nor  was  there  a  fire  in 
the  extensive  woodlands  of  the  locality  during  the  15 
years  we  lived  there.  Going  back  a  few  years  later 
we  found  a  30-acre  tract  of  beautiful  woodland  in 
ruins  through  the  carelessness  of  a  hunter.  There 
is  no  more  need  of  this  than  for  making  fire-traps 
of  our  own  houses. 

UR  friend  Wayne  Dinsmore,  secretary  of  the 
Horse  and  Mule  Association  of  America,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  an  interesting  free  leaflet,  No.  225,  that 
we  think  many  readers  would  like  to  see.  The  prob¬ 
able  demand  for  the  next  few  years  will  be  1,200,000 
three-year-old  horses  and  mules  per  year.  This 
year  about  a  million  foals  are  being  raised.  Horses 
and  mules  are  raised  as  by-products  from  mares 
used  in  farm  work,  fed  from  the  pastures,  forage 
and  grain  raised  on  the  place. 

* 

VERY  now  and  then  in  agricultural  discussions 
we  hear  someone  speaking  of  “pH  of  the  soil.” 
It  sounds  technical  but  it  is  not  so  formidable  as  it 
first  sounds.  It  is  simply  an  abbreviation  for  the 
hydrogen-ion  concentration  or  acid  reaction  of  the 
soil,  just  as  “O.K.”  is  used  by  some  to  signify  gen¬ 
eral  approval.  Using  the  pH  scale  accepted  by 
workers  in  this  field,  the  figure  “7”  denotes  the 
neutral  point.  All  numbers  below  7  mean  an  acid 
condition,  whereas  all  numbers  above  it  mean  an 
alkaline  reaction.  The  curdling  point  of  milk  is 
about  pH  4.  Thus  pH  G.5  means  slightly  acid,  pH  5 
means  quite  acid,  and  pH  7.5  means  slightly  alkaline. 

For  many  plants  a  slightly  acid  condition  is  better 
— somewhere  around  pH  G  to  6.5,  although  such  acid- 
loving  plants  as  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  prefer 
pH  5  or  lower.  For  convenient  reference  it  is  com¬ 
puted  that  on  a  sandy  loam  it  takes  1,500  pounds  of 
limestone  to  the  acre  to  raise  the  pH  from  5  to  6, 
or  about  3%  pounds  to  the  100  square  feet.  To 
raise  it  from  pH  6  to  G.5  requires  1,000  pounds  ad¬ 
ditional,  and  to  reach  the  neutral  point  of  pH  7  re¬ 
quires  still  another  1,000  pounds.  For  other  soils 
the  amounts  of  material  required  differ.  A  silt 
loam  soil  requires  3,000  pounds  to  the  acre  to  change 
from  pH  5  to  pH  6  and  a  clay  loam  requires  4,000 
pounds.  Roughly,  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  is  about 
two  pounds  to  the  100  square  feet. 
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OYERNMENT  plant  breeders  have  been  doing 
a  good  job  in  Oregon,  co-operating  with  the 
State  station  at  Corvallis,  where  5,000  hybrid  cane 
berries  fruited  this  year.  These  hybrids  are  crosses 
among  raspberries,  blackberries,  loganberries,  young- 
berries,  and  even  some  wild  sorts,  such  as  the  salmon 
berry. 

The  start  of  the  berry  breeding  work  was  made  by 
C.  E.  Schuster,  of  the  State  station.  Then  Dr.  Geo. 
M.  Darrow,  government  chief  in  berry  breeding 
work,  spent  two  years  at  the  station  establishing 
the  work  on  its  present  large  scale.  Strange  berries 
have  resulted  from  these  crosses,  and  some  of  them 
will  probably  have  commercial  value  when  further 
trial  warrants  their  introduction. 

Some  of  the  raspberry  crosses  resemble  loganber¬ 
ries  in  size.  Others  are  bright  in  color  and  with  the 
firm  flesh  desired  for  a  shipping  berry.  Crosses  be¬ 
tween  Oriental  and  American  species  have  given  hy¬ 
brids  with  exceptionally  vigorous  canes  and  good 
berries.  Crosses  of  youngberries  and  loganberries 
in  some  cases  show  improvement  over  both  kinds. 
This  interesting  experiment  holds  promise  of  good 
things  for  berry-growers. 

* 

RAIN  has  come  to  some  of  our  drought-stricken 
sections,  bringing  great  rejoicing  to  farm  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  in  time  to  save  corn  in  some  places,  and 
will  be  a  wonderful  help  to  pasture.  We  have  often 
noticed  how  pasture  responds  to  a  soaking  rain,  es¬ 
pecially  after  severe  drought.  The  water  stirs  up 
intense  root  activity.  There  is  something  doing  at 
once  in  the  soil,  and  the  green  shoots  are  soon  seen 
above  ground. 

Drought  can  teach  us  several  lessons,  though  it 
is  a  “hard  schoolmaster”  as  the  saying  is.  One  point 
is  to  avoid  humus  depletion.  Humus  is  always  im¬ 
portant  but  never  more  so  than  in  drought.  It  holds 
moisture  and  prevents  contact  of  the  roots  with 
burning  sand.  When  stable  manure  was  plentiful, 
our  soils  were  quite  well  supplied  with  vegetable 
matter,  but  now  we  must  depend  considerably  on 
rye,  vetch,  the  clovers,  etc.,  as  cover  crops.  Even  a 
growth  of  weeds  will  help. 

The  other  lesson  is  to  grow  Alfalfa  on  every  farm 
where  it  will  grow  and  there  is  any  livestock  to  feed. 
That  has  been  a  life-saver  this  year  in  many  cases. 
We  may  not  soon  have  another  drought  like  this 
one,  but  humus  and  Alfalfa  are  good  ideas  anyway. 

* 

I  have  received  some  government  publicity  about 
“land  utilization.”  It  looks  to  me  from  this  as  though 
they  were  figuring  on  telling  the  farmer  just  what  he 
should  do  with  all  of  his  land.  Do  they  think  a  farmer 
never  learns  anything  about  his  farm?  b.  j. 

UR  reaction  to  this  publicity  is  the  same  as 
that  of  our  correspondent.  Apparently  they 
consider  the  farmer  an  ignoramus,  incapable  of 
drawing  a  conclusion  from  what  he  sees  or  of  ac¬ 
quiring  any  practical  knowledge.  The  very  young 
sprout  with  a  new  diploma  feels  capable  of  advising 
the  farmer  all  about  erosion,  and  “other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention,”  as  the  auction  bills  say. 

Another  reader’s  remarks  about  a  similar  matter 
are  worth  thinking  over : 

My  County  Agent,  quite  an  able  man,  advised  me 
not  to  try  corn  on  one  field  at  the  foot  of  a  big  hill,  as 
it  would  wash  out  with  the  first  heavy  rain.  From 
experience  I  knew  just  how  that  field  should  be  plowed, 
on  a  bias,  to  avoid  washing,  unless  there  Yvas  a  cloud¬ 
burst.  In  Fall  the  County  Agent  happened  around 
again.  There  had  been  heavy  rains,  but  the  corn¬ 
field  was  as  handsome  as  I  ever  had.  He  asked  lmw  I 
did  it.  then  looked  thoughtful  and  made  a  sketch  of 
the  hill  and  slant  of  the  furrows  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope. 

This  farmer  had  merely  been  observing  and 
thoughtful,  making  use  of  what  he  had  learned. 
Some  farmers  are  hampered  by  circumstances,  but 
we  know  of  no  businessmen  more  skillful  in  sizing 
up  a  situation  and  deciding  what  should  be  done. 


Brevities 

A  load  of  cedar  posts  cut  in  1860  was  sold  recently 
iu  Texas  as  sound  material. 

“Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  breth¬ 
ren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.” 

Good  drawings,  as  well  as  a  worth-while  lot  of  other 
matter  in  our  Boys  and  Girls’  department  this  week. 

There  is  a  lot  of  fun  in  a  day’s  “berrying”  in 
woodland  edges  and  rocky  pastures.  Nature  puts  flavor 
into  those  wild  berries  that  we  somehow  fail  to  get  in 
our  cultivated  fruits. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  sow  Fall  grain.  It  often 
pays  to  take  the  chance  of  seeding  clover  with  the 
Timothy  in  Fall,  in  localities  where  not  considered 
safe.  It  may  live  through  and  make  a  much  better 
stand  next  season  than  Spring  sown  and  pinched  by 
drought  in  May.  Our  reports  indicate  that  more  are 
using  Fall  clover  sowing  than  in  earlier  years. 
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Milk  Committee  Meetings 

CARTHAGE.  —  The  dairy  meeting  at  Pleasant 
Lake  on  August  2,  sponsored  by  Jefferson  and 
Lewis  County  members  of  the  State  Milk  Committee 
was  attended  by  200  interested  farmers.  J.  P>.  Took- 
er,  Carthage,  and  Edward  Marino,  Lowville,  were 
in  charge  of  this  gathering  and  report  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  present  signed  up  as  members  of  the 
committee,  pledging  themselves  to  vote  next  Fall 
only  for  the  candidates  who  promise  to  support  the 
committee's  milk  bill. 


Grand  Gorge. — An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  Scho¬ 
harie,  Greene  and  Delaware  County  dairymen  was 
held  here  on  the  evening  of  August  13,  arranged  by 
Dr.  M.  J.  Vogt,  chairman  of  the  Greene  County 
Committee.  All  of  the  175  farmers  present  showed 
themselves  keenly  interested  in  the  Charter  Milk 
Fill,  sponsored  by  the  Milk  Committee,  and  known 
as  the  Otto  Bill.  John  J.  Dillon,  Chairman,  ex¬ 
plained  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  only  way  to  insure  success  was  to  build  up  a 
solid  membership  in  every  county  which  would  put 
its  strength  only  behind  the  candidates  endorsed  by 
the  Milk  Committee. 

Dr.  Vogt  is  arranging  for  a  series  of  smokers  and 
small  meetings  during  the  next  six  weeks,  so  as  to 
insure  a  thorough  canvas  of  all  the  voters  in  this 
section  and  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee's  plans. 


Rockdale. — A  small  group  of  farmers  met  here 
on  the  evening  of  August  14  to  discuss  plans  for  the 
Milk  Committee  membership  drive  in  Chenango  and 
Otsego  counties,  and  listened  to  a  talk  by  John  J. 
Dillon,  the  Committee  Chairman.  August  Maltzan  of 
the  Chenango  County  Committee,  announced  plans 
for  a  large  meeting  in  Sherburne  on  August  21  at 
which  local  committees  would  be  appointed  for  the 
whole  county. 


Delhi.  —  Delaware  and  Otsego  County  dairymen 
gathered  here  at  the  Agricultural  School  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  August  15,  to  listen  to  an  explanation 
of  the  Charter  Milk  Bill,  and  the  membership  drive 
now  being  launched  by  the  State  Milk  Committee. 
All  200  farmers  present  voiced  approval  of  the  plan 
and  pledged  their  full  support.  The  meeting  was 
called  and  conducted  by  C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek, 
and  Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center,  of  the  Delaware 
County  Committee. 

Poland. — Dairymen  from  29  New  York  counties, 
estimated  to  number  close  to  7.000,  gathered  at  the 
Piseck  Brothers’  Sunny  Island  Camp  here  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  August  16.  All  were  unanimous  in 
their  approval  of  a  llat  price  for  3  per  cent  milk 
with  no  classifications,  and  the  general  sentiment 
was  that  if  these  demands  were  met,  there  would  be 
no  strike.  After  listening  to  an  address  by  John  J. 
Dillon  on  the  Charter  Milk  Bill,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  without  a  single  dissent,  approving  the  Bill 
and  agreeing  to  vote  only  for  those  candidates  who 
1  ledge  themselves  to  support  the  Bill. 


Morrisvili.e. — In  an  address  before  a  gathering  of 
650  in  the  Agricultural  School  here  on  August  17, 
John  J.  Dillon  pictured  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  as  the 
one  practical  method  by  which  control  of  the  milk 
business  could  be  restored  to  the  dairymen  them¬ 
selves.  He  urged  Madison  and  Oneida  County  pro¬ 
ducers  to  get  behind  the  membership  drive  of  the 
Milk  Committee  and  to  see  to  it  that  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  State  Legislature  promised  to  sup¬ 
port  its  Bill. 

The  farmers  present  unanimously  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  endorsing  the  principles  of  the  Committee 
Bill  and  registering  themselves  as  members  of  the 
Committee. 


Salem. — The  Grange  Hall  was  the  meeting  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  19  of  Washington,  Sara¬ 
toga  and  Rensselaer  County  milk  producers,  225  in 
all,  to  discuss  plans  for  the  Milk  Committee  mem¬ 
bership  drive.  Those  present  listened  to  talks  by 
John  J.  Dillon  and  William  F.  Berghold,  of  the  Milk 
Committee,  urging  dairymen  to  unite  and  see  to  it 
that  the  State  Legislature  will  pass  the  necessary 
1:1  ws  to  give  the  producers  themselves  the  exclusive 
power  and  authority  to  make  the  price  and  terms 
of  sale  for  their  own  milk.  The  work  of  the  State 
Milk  Committee  was  unanimously  endorsed.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  Carl  Hansen,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Committee  and  presided  over  by  W. 
J  Irvin,  East  Greenwich. 


The  farmers  of  Lewis  County,  in  a  meeting  at 
Lowville,  have  voted  to  organize  a  co-operative  and 
to  build  a  plant  of  their  own. 

Several  months  ago,  dairy  farmers  at  Holland 
Patent  bought  the  Butler  milk  plant  and  condensery. 
They  received  a  license  for  shipment  to  New  York 
City.  The  Control  Board  refused  to  issue  them  a 
dealer’s  license.  On  August  7,  Judge  Heffernan  is¬ 
sued  an  injunction  forbidding  the  Board  to  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  the  plant. 


Among  Central  and  Northern  New  York  dairymen, 
sentiment  is  unanimous  in  opposing  the  classified 
price  plan  and  in  demanding  a  flat  price  for  their 
milk.  Producers  realize  that,  no  matter  what  price 
increases  may  be  granted  by  the  Control  Board,  they 
are  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  big  dealers  if  the  clas¬ 
sification  system  is  retained. 


Flat  $3  Demanded  for  Milk 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.— ’ The  Milk  Control  hearing  here 
on  August  11  on  the  price  of  milk  consisted  of 
about  150  persons.  It  was  exciting  throughout. 
Stanley  Piseck  of  Newport  was  the  most  colorful. 
Pie  proposed  $3  per  100  pounds  for  milk  flat  and  that 
all  classification  be  abolished.  He  said  action  should 
be  prompt  to  avert  a  bad  strike  with  a  prospect  of 
brutal  violence  unknown  before.  His  demand  was 
approved  by  farmers  present  and  by  Assemblyman 
Dunn  of  Schoharie  County. 

Mr.  Piseck  and  E.  J.  Friers,  of  Montgomery 
County,  requested  that  a  producers’  committee  be 
appointed  to  meet  with  the  control  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  determine  a  price.  This  was  bluntly  re¬ 
fused  by  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck. 

Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  said  that  the  control  law 
has  been  severely  criticized  and  that  he  is  seriously 
considering  throwing  out  dealer-to-dealer  and  dealer- 
to-consumer  price  fixing.  Mr.  Wellwood,  of  Shef¬ 
fields;  Mr.  Eastlack,  of  Bordens;  and  Dr.  Shirley 
W.  Wynne  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Milk 
Institute,  thought  that  this  action  should  not  be 
taken  at  this  time. 

President  Sexauer  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  urged 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  for  cream  from  $1.90 
to  $2.20,  and  increase  to  consumers  of  one  cent  a 
quart  (47  cents  per  100  pounds).  He  would  add 
43  cents  to  the  Class  1  farm  price  and  15  cents  to 
the  dealers. 

Mr.  Sexauer  was  the  only  dealer  to  request  a  part 
of  the  increase  to  consumers  be  turned  over  to  dis¬ 
tributors  to  further  increase  the  cost  of  distribution 
already  too  high. 

Irving  Fisher,  a  dealer  in  Queens  and  Brooklyn, 
and  a  member  of  the  advisory  board,  said  that 
dealers  are  ready  to  pay  the  fixed  price  by  the  State 
to  farmers  without  increasing  the  price  to  con¬ 
sumers.  “There  will  be  no  change  to  consumers  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,”  he  said. 

Representatives  of  city  consumers  for  the  most 
part  conceded  that  farmers  do  not  get  enough  for 
their  milk,  but  also  insisted  that  the  consumer's 
price  is  too  high.  They  insist  that  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  is  too  high. 

Later  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  announced  an  in¬ 
crease  to  producers  of  25  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
Class  1  milk,  and  15  cents  for  Class  2A.  This  is 
for  milk  sold  and  cream  used  in  fluid  form.  What 
llie  actual  increase  to  the  farmer  will  be  only  the 
blended  return  will  show.  No  increase  was  made  to 
consumers  except  one  cent  on  a  pint  of  cream.  The 
prices  to  consumers  are  minimum  prices.  Dealers  are 
free  to  increase  them,  but  heretofore  they  have  not 
exercised  that  privilege.  The  increase  does  not  meet 
the  needs  or  satisfy  the  demands  of  farmers. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 


Receipts  at  the 

New  York 

metropolitan 

area  for 

June  1936,  were  as 

follows : 

State  of  Origin 

Milk 

IO  q  1*  U  111  lo 

Cream 

Condensed 

New  York  . 

.  .  .1,748.181 

114,974 

47.42S 

New  Jersey  . 

. .  .  345,384 

8.048 

Pennsylvania  . 

11,018 

4,095 

V  ermont  . 

. . .  138,535 

16,516 

Connecticut  . 

Maryland . 

784 

Delaware  . 

2,491 

52 

Ohio  . 

1.300 

Indiana  . 

2.640 

Massachusetts 

. . .  22,965 

. . . 

Total,  June,  1936.. 

. .  .2.866.419 

154.54S 

52,307 

Total,  June,  1935. 

.  .  .2,760,424 

152,598 

36,853 

New  York  furnished  61.2  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
74.3  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  June,  1936.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 


Distribution  of  Wealth 

IN  A  press  interview  William  Lemke,  candidate  for 
President  of  the  Union  Party  set  $500,000  as  the 
limit  on  any  citizen’s  annual  income.  Thomas  C. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Lemke’s  running  mate  who  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  interview,  approved  the  limit  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  any  extra  earnings  above  the  half  mil¬ 
lion  could  be  taxed  100  per  cent  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

This  seems  to  be  another  plan  to  overcome  the 
expediency  of  the  present  unfair  method  of  distribut¬ 
ing  wealth  and  inconsistent  with  the  new  party 
platform. 

The  inference  one  gets  from  the  interview  is  that 
the  Union  Party  consents  to  a  continuation  of  the 
present  method  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  but  if 
any  individual  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  himself 
more  than  an  income  of  $500,000  annually,  the  sur¬ 
plus  above  that  amount  would  go  to  the  Federal 
government  in  the  form  of  a  100  per  cent  tax. 

For  our  part  we  can  see  no  moral  or  economic 
principle  in  this  suggestion.  It  looks  to  us  like  a 
continuance  of  an  unfair  and  dishonest  political  ex¬ 
pediency.  Suppose  a  firm  of  four  executives  was 
distributing  milk  during  the  year  1935,  and  1,000 
farm  families  produced  the  milk.  The  four  execu¬ 
tives  would  be  permitted  to  draw  $2,000,000  out  of 
the  net  profits.  The  1,000  farmers  taken  as  a  unit 
would  not  have  had  a  cent  of  profit.  Just  what 
comfort  would  it  be  to  the  producers  of  the  milk  to 
know  that  the  executives  were  obliged  to  hand  all 
their  surplus  earnings  over  and  above  $500,000  each 
to  the  Federal  government  as  a  surplus  tax?  The 
farmers  furnished  a  major  part  of  the  rent,  labor 
and  capital  to  produce  the  wealth.  They  were  en¬ 
titled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  at  the  time  it 
was  produced.  When  they  are  cheated  out  of  their 
fair  share  it  makes  little  difference  to  them  whether 
the  executives  keep  it  or  that  the  surplus  goes  to 
Federal  bureaucrats.  The  tax  window  is  not  the  plan 
to  correct  an  abuse  of  producers. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  leaders  of  this 
country  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  nation  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  at 
the  source  in  conference  with  labor  and  agricul¬ 
tural  producers.  This  is  the  need  of  the  world.  It 
is  th4  ultimate  salvation  of  civilization. 


i  he  Safety  of  America 

I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your  articles  on  “Dis¬ 
tribution  of  W  ealth.  I  read  and  save  all  of  them 
By  your  sale  now  stands  the  National  Tribune,  a  vet- 

««a?n;oP?Per'  r  1  l°p,e  yo”  both  will  keep  hammering 
lsspe  for  the  benefit  of  the  comman  man 
Connecticut.  M'.  s 

'T'HE  men  who  work  to  create  wealth  have  been 
X  quick  to  realize  the  importance  of  an  equitable 
distribution.  The  sophistry  of  “soak-the-rich” 
through  taxes  does  not  fool  them  a  bit.  They  readily 
see  the  point  that  the  producer  pays  the  taxes. 
Theie  is  great  hope  for  the  future  in  their  ready 
giasp  of  the  subject.  When  the  citizenry  think 
straight  America  is  safe. 


Milk  Prices  for  July 

oq?oir?et-,Cash  prlces  Paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
-01 -210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 
July  are  as  follows  :  Per  100  lbs 

Bnity  Co-op.,  Buffalo,  at  farm . $2,275 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc.,  at  farm .  2.05 

Crowley  Co-op.  Producers  Assn .  1.S3 

Conesus  Milk  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.  .  1.805 

Boonville  .  1  77 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc . *  1,775 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  L775 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc.  1.765 
Dairymen's  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.42 


Per  Qt. 

$0.48 

.043 

.0389 

.0383 

.0377 

.0377 

.0377 

.0375 

,0302 


Help  the  Milk  Drive 

CUT  out  the  Membership  Blank  below.  Paste  or¬ 
pin  it  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  voting 
members  of  your  household  sign  it.  Also  ask  your 
friends  and  neighbors  to  do  likewise.  The  next  law 
will  fix  the  price  of  milk :  or  it  will  restore  the  rights 
of  dairy  farmers  to  fix  the  price  and  terms  of  the 
milk  they  produce.  Mail  the  list  to  the  Milk  C’om- 
nittee,  335  West  30th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  MILK  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

_  MEMBERSHIP 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  1  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  will 
vote  this  year  only  for  Candidates  for  Senator  and 
Assemblymen,  and  Governor  who  pledge  themselves 
to  support  and  vote  for  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  as 
approved  by  the  Milk  Committee. 


Name 


P.  O . 

Local  Plant 
Dealer  . 


676 


Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


August  29,  1930 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


While  about  two-thirds  of  our  total 
sheep  population  of  approximately  50,- 
000,000  head  are  located  in  the  western 
range  areas,  small  farm  flocks  are  some¬ 
what  on  the  increase  in  eastern  sections, 
due  to  the  favorable  wool  and  lamb  mar¬ 
ket  which  exists  and  has  existed  for  the 
past  several  years.  In  establishing  a 
farm  flock  it  has  been  found  that  western 
range  ewes,  carrying  a  predominance  of 
fine-wool  blood,  have  some  advantage  due 
to  hardiness  and  health. 

Such  ewes  if  fairly  young  and  pur¬ 
chased  direct  from  the  range  are  usually 
more  free  from  internal  parasites  than 
native  ewes,  which  may  have  been  closely 
grazed  and  too  closely  confined.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  availability,  where  one  de¬ 
sires  the  purchase  of  only  a  few  head  the 
usual  method  is  to  buy  at  some  nearby 
sale  or  privately  from  a  neighbor.  The 
only  way  to  overcome  this  would  be  for 
several  to  club  together  on  a  carload  or 
for  someone  to  purchase  a  carload  and 
sell  those  not  needed  in  small  groups.  Im¬ 
provement  and  profitable  production  of 
wool  and  lambs  must  come  through  prop¬ 
er  systems  of  management  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  use  of  good  registered  rams.  The 
use  of  such  rams  carrying  suitable  mut¬ 
ton  conformation  will  sire  lambs  which, 
if  fed  and  correctly  cared  for,  sell  at 
prices  that  show  good  returns  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger  at  present  prices. 

Returns  and  Gains 

In  the  1935  annual  report  from  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station,  T.  A. 
Ewing  finds  that  in  18  co-operative  sales 
during  the  past  year  in  Missouri,  623 
rams  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of 
$26.88  per  head.  In  addition  there  was 
a  decided  increase  in  their  placing  of 
registered  rams,  a  total  of  1,470  being  so 
located.  The  average  percentage  lamb 
crop  marketed  from  the  many  records 
kept  for  1935  was  142  per  cent.  Wool 
returns  per  ewe  averaged  $1.07  per  head. 
Average  feed  cost  for  keeping  a  ewe  and 
fattening  her  lamb  or  lambs  was  $3.16. 
The  total  market  lamb  returns  per  ewe 
was  $7.22.  This  gives  a  total  gross  re¬ 
turn  per  ewe  of  $5.13,  and  shows  that 
wool  returned  13  per  cent  of  the  total 
gross  receipts,  while  lambs  furnished  87 
per  cent  of  the  returns. 

In  a  recent  study  relative  to  the  sale  of 
98,000  head  of  lambs  on  a  large  eastern 
market,  Willman  of  the  New  York  Sta¬ 
tion,  Ithaca,  reports  that  32  per  cent  of 
these  lambs  showed  symptoms  of  being 
infested  with  parasites,  a  large  percent¬ 
age  had  not  been  docked  or  castrated,  and 
20  per  cent  graded  as  culls.  This  clearly 
indicates  that  to  obtain  profitable  returns 
on  our  farm  flocks  through  the  sale  of 
market  lambs,  which  the  Missouri  report 
shows,  from  such  a  high  proportion  of 
total  returns,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  correct 
methods  of  feed,  care  and 
management  be  practiced. 

Too  often  the  farm 
flock  is  acquired  and  han¬ 
dled  on  the  basis  of  just 
buying  a  few  head  of 
ewes  to  see  what  they 
will  do.  They  are  often 
given  the  poorest  of  the 
land  to  graze,  and  there 
they  do  surprisingly  well, 
because  sheep  will  thrive 
on  weeds  and  pasture 
land  where  other  live¬ 
stock  would  starve  to 
death.  However,  no  one 
takes  any  special  interest 
in  them,  and  the  lambs 
do  not  do  so  well  on  this 
poor  land  with  no  grain 
supplement.  They  are 
often  kept  with  the  ewes 
all  S  u  m  m  e  r,  closely 
grazed,  and  in  the  Fall 
are  in  a  thin,  emaciated 
condition  as  they  go  in¬ 
to  Winter  quarters. 

The  South  San  Francisco  Stockyards 
Company  annually  feed  and  finish  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle  and  lambs,  a  recent  four- 
year  summary  report  of  their  operations 
shows  that  105,384  lambs  were  fed  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  from  an  average  initial 
weight  of  a  little  over  63  pounds  to  a 
final  weight  of  nearly  80  pounds,  in  53 
days,  which  made  their  daily  gain  just 
under  three-tenths  of  a  pound  per  day. 
To  produce  this  gain  it  required  1.7 
pounds  of  concentrates  and  1.4  pounds  of 
roughage  per  head  daily.  Their  feed  re¬ 
quirement  to  produce  100  pounds  gain 
was  562  pounds  of  concentrates  and  476 
pounds  of  roughage. 

Lambs  really  like  to  chew  their  feed, 
for  this  reason  it  has  been  found  by  nu¬ 
merous  tests  that  for  commercial  fatten- 


Farm  Flocks  and  Fattening  Lambs 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


ing  lambs  of  the  weights  mentioned  or 
heavier,  and  in  good  health,  there  is  no 
advantage  in  feeding  them  ground  grain. 

Fattening  Feeds 

The  availability  of  the  feed  to  be  used 
for  fattening  is  the  most  important  eco¬ 
nomic  factor  in  the  feeding  program. 
Legume  hay  and  whole  grain,  either  bar¬ 
ley,  oats  or  corn,  will  produce  excellent 
gains  on  proper  type,  healthy  lambs  with¬ 
out  the  need  of  purchasing  any  protein 
supplement.  However,  it  would  seldom 
pay  to  sell  Timothy,  mixed  or  prairie 
hay  and  purchase  Alfalfa  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses.  Early  cut  Timothy  is  satisfactory 
as  roughage  if  fed  with  some  protein 
supplement  and  the  addition  of  about  five 
pounds  of  ground  limestone  mixed  with 
each  95  pounds  of  concentrates.  S.uch  a 


hay  at  least  $20  per  ton,  farm  prices. 
With  this  as  a  basis  for  calculation  the 
200  pounds  of  corn  saved  would  be  worth 
$4  and  the  hay  $2,  thus  giving  the  100 
pounds  of  linseed  meal  a  replacement 
value  of  $6,  or  $120  per  ton  value  on  the 
basis  of  feeds  saved.  In  addition  the 
lambs  fed  linseed  meal  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone  as  suggested,  when  low  protein  hay 
is  used  for  roughage,  make  better  gains 
by  about  20  per  cent  for  a  60  to  90-day 
feeding  period  and  sdll  at  a  higher  price, 
due  to  their  superior  finish  and  greater 
thrift.  Salt  and  clean  fresh  water  should 
be  available  at  all  times. 

The  question  of  oats,  corn  and  barley 
for  lamb  feeding  is  an  interesting  and 
pertinent  one  for  eastern  lamb  feeders. 
Method  of  feeding,  whether  limited,  full, 
self  or  trough  fed,  age,  condition  and 


Left:  Medium-wool  breeding  ewes  owned  by  Albert  Lamphere,  Weed  sport ,  AT.  Y. 
They  are  fed  hay  in  the  rack  shoicn,  and  came  through  the  Winter  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  producing  a  fine  bunch  of  early  lambs.  Right:  High  altitude,  western  lambs, 
such  as  these  are  annually  fed  by  the  thousands  in  Western  A ew  York. 


mixture  then  would  be  corn  85,  linseed 
10,  ground  limestone  5  per  cent. 

The  question  of  amounts  to  feed  has 
been  tested  numerous  times  at  several  of 
the  experiment  stations.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  the  amount  of  grain  was  re¬ 
duced  the  lambs  consumed  more  roughage. 
This  problem  then  seems  to  resolve  itself 
into  the  practical  consideration  of  the 
economy  of  gain  produced,  and  just  what 
is  the  economical  ratio  between  full  and 
limited  grain  feeding  to  the  roughage  in¬ 
volved.  An  average  of  several  such  trials 
shows  that  when  the  grain  ration  in  the 
form  of  shelled  corn  was  reduced  ap¬ 
proximately  30  per  cent  from  a  full  feed, 
it  required  about  70  per  cent  more  legume 
hay  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain.  If 
corn  is  figured  at  $30  per  ton,  this  ratio 
would  make  it  unprofitable  to  so  feed 
lambs  if  legume  hay  was  valued  at  much 
over  $8  per  ton. 

By  using  calcium  and  protein  supple- 
;ested  with  Timothy  or  other 


quality  of  the  lambs  are  all  very  import- 
an  contributing  factors  as  to  the  response 
and  returns  which  will  be  made  by  feed¬ 
ing  these  grains  singly  or  in  combination. 
The  kind  and  quality  of  roughage  fed  will 
also  greatly  influence  returns  from  their 
feeding.  However,  if  their  use  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  single  grain  feed  with  good 
quality  legume  hay  experimental  results 
show  that  it  requires  about  20  per  cent 
more  oats  to  produce  100  pounds  gain  on 
good  quality  fattening  lambs,  and  that  it 
requires  about  10  per  cent  more  barley, 
compared  with  shelled  corn.  On  this 
basis  if  corn  is  figured  at  $40,  oats  is 
worth  only  $32  and  barley  $36  fed  whole 
to  fattening  lambs. 

Harper,  Indiana  Station,  has  conducted 
several  valuable  tests  relative  to  feeding- 
oats  to  lambs;  their  average  results  were 
more  favorable  to  feeding  oats  than  any 
others  I  have  encountered.  However, 
Claude  fed  about  10  per  cent  cottonseed 
meal  as  part  of  their  concentrate  ration. 


Lives  and  their  lambs,  of  various  breeds,  on  pasture  at  the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 


low  protein  hays,  experimental  results 
show  that  on  the  average  100  pounds  of 
linseed  oilmeal  so  fed  will  decrease  the 
grain  and  hay  required  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain  in  fattening  lambs  by  ap¬ 
proximately  200  pounds  each  or  perhaps 
a  little  under,  the  addition  of  the  ground 
limestone  being  an  important  factor  in 
increasing  the  replacement  value  of  the 
protein  supplement.  How  much  then  can 
the  lamb  feeder  using  these  feeds  as  men¬ 
tioned  afford  to  pay  for  linseed  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  per  ton?  During  the  middle  of 
July  when  top  native  lambs  were  quoted 
at  $10.50,  corn  at  $30  and  everyone 
hoarding  their  hay  due  to  low  yields  and 
continued  drought,  it  seemed  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  corn  for  this  Winter’s 
feeding  might  easily  sell  at  over  $40  and 


the  roughage  used  being  about  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  corn  silage  and  clover 
hay.  Many  lamb  feeders  also  tell  me  that 
another  big  factor  in  favor  of  oat  feeding 
for  lambs  is  its  safety.  I  have  never  en¬ 
countered  any  experiment  station  work  or 
practical  feeder  who  has  ever  had  lamb 
losses  from  over-eating  when  oats  formed 
all  or  considerable  portion  of  the  grain 
ration.  Many  prefer  oats  to  start  lambs 
on  feed,  gradually  changing  them  over  to 
corn  after  they  are  on  full  feed. 

Availability  is  again  the  primary  de¬ 
termining  factor  as  to  which  and  how 
these  three  grains  may  be  best  and  most 
economically  used.  If  one  has  plenty  of 
oats  or  barley  on  hand,  which  has  been 
home-grown,  it  would  usually  not  be 
profitable  to  sell  it  and  use  the  proceeds 


to  purchase  corn.  While  a  good  deal  more 
corn  could  be  raised  in  the  East  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes  than  is  generally  assumed, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  New  York  State 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  feed  corn  is 
produced,  many  farms  putting  in  only 
silage  corn,  and  seeding  for  oats,  buck¬ 
wheat  or  barley.  Buckwheat  is  the  only 
grain  that  it  would  probably  pay  to  grind 
if  fed  to  lambs.  Those  I  have  encountered 
using  it  say  lambs  do  much  better  if 
ground  buckwheat  does  not  constitute 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  grain  ration. 
Experimental  results  indicate  that  even 
so  fed  it  has  a  feeding  value  of  only  about 
65  per  cent  that  of  corn.  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  what  results  were  obtained  from 
some  of  those  who  have  fed  buckwheat 
both  whole  and  ground  in  any  combina¬ 
tions  to  either  lambs  or  for  wintering 
ewes.  Availability  is  again  the  reason 
many  find  it  necessary  to  use  it  as  a 
sheep  feed. 

Value  of  Corn  Silage 

With  a  short  hay  crop  in  prospect 
more  lamb  feeders  will,  at  least  in  our 
eastern  sections,  consider  the  possibilities 
of  feeding  maximum  amounts  of  corn  sil¬ 
age  this  coming  Winter.  It  is  a  good 
economical  roughage,  but  breeding  ewes 
and  fattening  lambs  are  more  susceptible 
to  digestive  trouble  and  death  loss  from 
frozen,  moldy  or  sour  silage  than  is  the 
case  with  cattle.  Start  them  on  it  gradu¬ 
ally  and  see  that  they  receive  only  the 
best  quality  silage. 

Its  monetary  value  in  the  ration  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  economy 
of  gain  produced  will,  as  with  any  other 
concentrate  or  roughage,  be  principally 
influenced  by  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
other  components  of  the  ration,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  silage  and  the  other  feeds 
used.  Experimental  results  show  that 
when  approximately  equal  amounts  by 
weight  of  corn  silage  and  legume  hay  are 
fed  as  compared  with  hay  alone  the  silage 
fed  lambs  make  slightly  larger  daily 
gains.  They  are,  therefore,  carrying  a 
higher  finish  at  the  end  of  a  60  to  90-day 
feeding  period  and  sell  at  slightly  higher 
prices. 

Numerous  experiments  show  that  silage 
fed  as  mentioned  to  fattening  lambs  will 
save  between  4  and  5  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
centrate  ration  requirement  to  produce 
100  pounds  gain,  and  in  addition  reduce 
the  hay  requirement  by  about  34  per  cent. 
It  has  been  found  by  several  tests  that 
when  silage  is  added  to  the  fattening  ra¬ 
tion  lambs  will  make  faster  and  more 
economical  gains  if  some  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  such  as  cottonseed  or  linseed  meal 
is  added  to  the  corn  or  barley  being  fed. 
The  amounts  found  to  be  best  suited  be¬ 
ing  about  10  per  cent  or  less,  depending 
on  the  kind  and  quality  of  hay  used. 

Figuring  out  the  feed 
value  of  a  ton  of  corn 
silage  for  lambs  as  out¬ 
lined  shows  a  saving  of 
about  3  pounds  of  con¬ 
centrates  and  37  pounds 
of  hay  for  each  100 
pounds  of  corn  silage 
consumed.  One  ton  of 
silage,  therefore,  would 
mean  a  saving  of  about 
60  pounds  of  concentrates 
and  740  pounds  of  hay. 
Using  a  protein  supple¬ 
ment  it  is  probable  con¬ 
centrate  ton  costs  this 
Winter  will  be  at  least 
$42  per  ton.  It  also  seems 
probable  that  good  leg¬ 
ume  hay  will  have  a 
value  of  at  least  $20  per 
ton.  Figured  on  this  price 
tonnage  basis  the  silage 
would  have  a  feed  re¬ 
placement  value  in  the 
ration  of  $8.66  per  ton. 

More  recent  tests  have 
shown  that  corn  silage 
can  be  fed  as  the  entire 
roughage  if  a  calcium  supplement  such 
as  ground  limestone  is  added  to  the 
ration,  using  5  per  cent  of  the  concen¬ 
trate  ration  seems  about  right  for  best 
results.  Last  Winter's  lamb  feeding  trials 
by  John  Willman  at  Ithaca  show  that 
the  lambs  fed  shelled  corn,  protein  sup¬ 
plement,  ground  limestone  and  corn  sil¬ 
age  made  slightly  larger  gains  than  those 
fed  only  legume  hay  plus  concentrates, 
and  the  silage  lambs  also  had  a  higher 
appraisal  value  at  the  end  of  an  84-day 
feeding  period. 

As  with  all  other  livestock,  sheep  and 
lambs  respond  to  good  care  and  intelli¬ 
gent  feeding,  which  considers  their  min¬ 
eral  needs.  Those  infested  with  internal 
parasites  should  be  treated.  Capsules 
for  this  work  are  available  and  effective. 
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SWINE 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  Crossed .  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  Crossed  0,d  at_ 

SHORTNOSE  YORKSHIRE  ”  ”l-5  sfi 50 

HAMPSHIRES  Crossed  *5’  \5'50-  56-50 

DU  ROC-POLAN  D  Crossed  /  $7.00  each 

Shipped  on  approval.  P.O.  Money,  Order  Cheek.  C.O.D. 
Several  handsome  bred  gilts  and  gilts  ready  to  breed. 
Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  charge.  Select¬ 
ed  Boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all  ages  and 
i  rices.  Connection  made  with  New  York  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  trucks  at  Stafford  Springs  or  Springfield  Massachu¬ 
setts  on  orders  of  10  or  more  without  charge.  Young  pigs 
exchanged  for  fat  hogs.  Buy  with  confidence. 

CHARLES  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road, 

Concord,  Massachusetts,  Tel.  1091  M  Evenings 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Carefully  selected  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  & 
0.  I.  C.,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  crossed.  6-7  wks.  old  $3.75, 
8-9  wks.  $4.25,  10  wks.  old  $4.50  each.  All  good 
rugged,  fast-growing  stock  that  should  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Ship  COD.  Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some 
of  these  good  pigs.  100  shoats,  50-60  lbs.,  for  sale. 


Rugged  Pigs  For  Sale 

Chester  and  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
8  to  9  weeks  old,  S4.50  each. 

Chester  Whites,  8  weeks  old  .  .  $5.00  each 

These  are  quality  pigs,  grown  on  our  farm  and  selected 
from  large  type  breeders.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  on  approval. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Sold  out.  of  spring  pigs.  Have  a  few  very  choice  young 
service  boars  and  sows  for  fall  breeding.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request. 

H  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS, 
Manager  BETHESDA,  MD. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  ea.  8  to  10  weeks  old\$4.50  ea. 
All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON,  MASS. 

834  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  White.  Chester  and  Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and 
Chester.  8  weeks  $4,  10  weeks  $4.50.  weaned  12  weeks 
shoats  $6.  Fast  growing,  thrifty  stock.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 
Vaccination  extra. 

CARL  L.  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


Chester  &  Yorkshire  and  Chester  &  Berkshire 

s  to  9  weeks  old .  $4.00  each 

to  8  weeks  old  Chester  Whites.  $4.50  each 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


COM LBOIIY  TOOK  TWO  SOW  PIGS  from  me. 
d  If  they  will  return  the  same  I  will  give  1  WENT\ - 
LIVE  DOLLARS  REWARD. 

CHARLES  BOUSFIELD,  R  t,  CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

farms  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Fine  boars  ready  for  service.  .925  to  $35.  Figs  ready  Sept, 
loth,  $10.  All  leg.  E.  A.  PRETTY  MAN,  Farmington,  Pel. 

All  age?  FOR  SALE.  Kunsell  F • 
Pattinffton.  8ciplo  Center,  N  .V. 


Dreg. 
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0  1  n  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.  SIO  each.  Unre- 

I.  U.  lated  pairs,  *20.  K.  HILL. SENECA  FALLS,  K.  t. 

1™E  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRES  Littlestown,  Pa. 

DOGS  IT" 


FOR  SALE 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Heel  driving  parents:  Males  $6,  Females  $3. 
MAPLE  HILL  FARM  KENNELS,  Chester,  Vermont 

Cocker  Spaniels  Puppies 

C0ClK‘Efi‘*OKSEN1NEt-sfema7RANlKIJN^  '^HiTr'm'o'kT 

HANDSOME  HEALTHY  ST.  BERNARD 

Puppies  (A.K.C.  reg.)  wonderful  home  dogs.  Seneca 
St.  Bernard  Kennel,  A.  R.  Buck,  R.  0.  2,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


EG1STERED  BEAGLE  PUPPIES 


MALES  $fi.00 
DAM  SCHOFIELD 


FEMALES  $5.00 

NEW  RINGGOLD,  PA. 


JL  J  D _ Extra  fine  pups  for  sale.  A.K.C. 

oodnouna  rups  registered  stock.  Papers.  McBeth 
oodhound  Kennels,  Hamersville,  Brown  Co.,  Ohio 

lack  or  Brown  Cockers  females  $5.  Collies 

nr  mos  old  $10.  From  heelers,  male  Rabbit  hound  - i 2 
ars  $25.  MERRILL  MAGNANT,  Franklin,  Vermont 


d.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

>r  Sale  Pedigreed  Collies  v,km'v. 


OLLIE  PUPPIES  Walton,  New  York 

(AT  I  II?e  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
ULLlIbO  Ped.  ltAll.IV AY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings. N. Y. 

■  ni  _l  „_J  Females  4  mos.  old.  Natural  cow 
terican  onepnerudogs.  Shady  Side  Farm,  Madison,  N  .Y 

n  •  J  CUCDUCDnQ  ARTHUR  GILSON 
irm  Kaisea  ontrnLlAUO  Lisbon,  New  York 


.  rv  „„  Unn.i.o  Seven  weeks  old,  also  old 

’eat  Dane  riippicSer  stork  an  thoroughbred. 

s.  I’ltOZELLEH,  MONSEV,  NEW  YORK 

i  n  Magnificent  ltegistered  Pups.  Time  pay 

sat  Uanes  meuts.  FARMHOLM.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y 

■JC/IT  n  n  MFC  Beautiful  Pedigreed  Puppies. 

\L.f\  I  U/lilLJ  BARLOW  FARM,  Sugar  Grove,  l*a. 


jpies  o 


coon  hunting  ancestors  reliable,  sio.  each. 
Older  dogs  $20.  Leo  Barnum,  lVatisrille,  X.  Y 


ELDRIVING  SHEPHERD  &  COLLIE  PUPS,  beauties. 
W1LMOT  EAST  H1ETIOKD,  VERMONT 

Re  II  r  Newfoundland  puppies  and  rabbits. 

>i\LL  SACK STEDE ltS,  -  Mniieie,  I  ml. 


HORSES 


Perclierons 

5  Stallions  and  25  Mares,  combining  breeding  of  some 
of  the  greatest  sires  in  history.  IS  of  these  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  New  York  State  Fair  and  other  Eastern 

shows.  H.  H.  BELL  &  SONS,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 

men  C  PERCHERON  STALLION,  Reg.,  2-yr. 

3fYLL  old:  (half  brother  to  Baryton’s  Duke: 
Junior  Champion  at  Chicago  International  Stock  Show.) 

M.  L.  WESTON  AFFLERBACH,  Line  Lexington,  Pa. 

A i  0.1  the  Grand  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon- 
rtl  OlUU  bellcar,  of  Kontact.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing  Fee  $.'5.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

li.,,,..  o  II _ I,,  farm  work  horses;  high-grade 

Heavy  a  Handy-weignt  Belgians  and  Percherons  at 

lowest  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER.  Charlton.  Iona 


FOR  SALE  one  team  of  farm  horses,  or  choice  of 
either.  WALTER  BEHRMAN,  NEWTON,  N.  J. 


County  Representatives  of 
State  Milk  Committee 

The  current  list  of  County  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  New  York  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  sponsoring  the  Charter 
Milk  Bill,  is  as  follows : 

BROOME  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 

A.  L.  Dann,  R.  D.  2,  Harpersville 
CATTARAUGUS  -  James  Dornan,  Franklinville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
CHAUTAUQUA  -  J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
J.  M.  Holdridge,  Sherman 
CHENANGO  -  August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 
CLINTON  -  G.  Lynn  Barber,  West  Cliazy 
DELAWARE  -  C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center 
DUTCHESS  -  Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Millbrook 
ERIE  -  C.  W.  Newton,  933  Gerrans  Bldg.,  Buffalo 
ESSEX  -  Thomas  Lonergan,  Tieonderoga 
FULTON  -  C.  A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
GENESEE  -  A.  C.  Rilger,  Box  2G7,  Batavia 
GREENE  -  M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 

HERKIMER  -  S.  A.  Diseck,  Newport 

JEFFERSON  -  C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams 

LEWIS  -  J.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage 

Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  Lowville 
LIVINGSTON  -  Mark  Kling,  Lima 

MADISON  -  T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 

MONTGOMERY  -  E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonville 
John  H.  Young,  Fort  Johnson 
NASSAU  -  Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempstead 
ONEIDA  -  Eugene  W.  Traxel,  Ava 

Robert  L.  Bryant,  R.  D.,  Cassville 
ONONDAGA  -  Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 

OSWEGO  -  R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1,  Oswego 

OTSEGO  -  A.  H.  Munson,  South  Hartwiek 

PUTNAM  -  William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
RENSSELAER  -  Fred  Sherman,  R.  D.,  Buskirk 
SARATOGA  -  Gerald  Goff,  R.  D.,  Schuylerville 
SCHOHARIE  -  Avery  Hinman,  Gilboa 
LeGrand  Tompkins,  Gilboa 
SUFFOLK  -  F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 

TIOGA  *  H.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owego 
ULSTER  -  Aaron  Bell,  Accord 

WASHINGTON  -  Carl  Hansen,  Star  Rt.Cossayuna 
WESTCHESTER  -  J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Hgts. 


Cost  of  Keeping  Cow 

What  is  the  approximate  average  cost 
of  maintaining  a  dairy  cow,  and  probable 
production  profit  per  year?  N.  G.  B. 

The  approximate  cost  of  properly  feed¬ 
ing,  housing  and  caring  for  a  dairy  cow 
would  of  course  vary  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  such  as  investment  in 
equipment,  production  of  the  cows,  and 
kind  and  manner  of  feeding. 

The  general  rule  of  thumb  is  to  feed 
one  pound  of  concentrates  for  each  three 
pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  produced,  and 
one  pound  of  hay  and  three  pounds  of 
silage  per  100  pounds  live  weight.  On 
this  basis  a  1,000-pound  cow  producing 
0,000  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  would 
require  3,000  pounds  of  concentrates, 
which  at  $40  per  ton  would  amount  to 
$60.  If  good  pasture  was  provided  for 
five  mouths  its  value  per  acre  would  also 
be  somewhat  variable.  Such  pasture  will 
rent  when  available  for  about  $2  per 
acre  per  month,  on  this  bjisis  a  season 
would  be  $10.  On  the  basis  mentioned 
it  would  require  2,150  pounds  of  hay, 
figured  at  $20  per  ton  would  be  $21.50. 
Silage  at  $8  per  ton  for  the  6.450  pounds 
used  would  be  $25.80.  This  Winter’s 
feeds  may  even  be  higher.  The  total  feed 
cost  is  then  $117.30. 

Many  surveys  by  States  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations  place  the  production  cost 
of  100  pounds  of  milk  at  about  twice  the 
feed  cost.  R.  w.  duck. 


Freemartins 

My  Jersey  cow  freshened,  bringing 
forth  a  female  and.  male  calf.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  these  twins  will  not  func¬ 
tion  normally  the  same  as  if  they  were 
not  twins?  j.  q. 


With  twin  calves  where  both  are  of 
the  same  sex  they  are  normally  capable 
of  breeding  and  development  at  maturity 
or  breeding  age.  Where  one  is  male  and 
the  other  female,  the  female  is  commonly 
called  a  "freemartin’’  and  in  over  00  per 
cent  of  the  cases  will  not  settle  with  calf 
even  if  she  will  breed.  The  reason  for 
such  sterility  of  the  female  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  sexually  different  twins  are  not 
enclosed  in  separate  embroyonic  sacs,  so 
the  blood  of  the  mother  flows  through 
both  developing  calves  before  it  returns 
to  her  heart. 

The  testicles  of  the  male  develop  suf¬ 
ficiently  before  the  ovaries  of  the  female 
calf  develop  so  that  the  blooi  of  the 
mother  carries  this  secreted  substance 
lrom  the  testicles  of  the  developing  male, 
known  as  hormones,  and  they  prevent  the 
ovaries  and  sometimes  other  sex  organs 
of  the  female  calf  developing  normally 
in  utero.  The  male  calf  of  such  twins  is 
normal.  r.  w.  duck. 


Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  4. — Registered  Ilolsteins,  Pavil¬ 
ion,  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  10  A.  M.  R.  Austin 
Backus,  sales  manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  29.  —  Dutchess  Couuty,  N.  Y., 
Guernsey  Association  Sale,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 


Cools  Faster  — 

Increases  Profits 

A  complete 
Cooler,  fully 
assembled 
that  has  been 
operated  36 
hours  at  fac¬ 
tory  to  test  all 
controls,  filled 
with  proper 
amount  of 
refrigerant 
and  ready  to  go  to 
work  at  once.  Complete  with  coils, 
refrigerating  unit  and  circulating 
pump.  3  to  16  can  sizes.  Cools  milk 
speedily  and  holds  it  at  45  degrees. 

Extra  High  Quality-Tank  14  gauge  inside, 

18  gauge  outside,  copper-bearing  galvan¬ 
ized  sheet  steel  with  double  locked  seams 
soldered,  absolutely  watertight  inside 
and  outside  3"  thick  genuine  cork  board 
wrapped  and  sealed  in  waterproof  paper. 
Other  features  equally  high  quality.  Write 
for  circular  with  full  details  and  low  prices. 

Dairy  Equipment  Specialists  for  40  Years 

Sanitary  Milking  Machines,  Vacuum 
Pumps,  Vacuum  Clippers,  Sanitary 
Rubber  Goods  and  Solution  Racks. 
A  few  good  territories  open  for  dealers . 


MILKING  MACHINE,  Inc. 


102  Humboldt  St. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 


ECONOMY  SILOS  ARE  UNUSUAL  SILOS 


They  can  be  bought  at 
unusual  prices. 

We  can  give  you  un¬ 
usual  terms.  Prompt 
delivery. 

Send  card  today  to 
our  nearest  sales  branch 
for  details. 

A.  A.  HURD 

24  Union  Street,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

J.  M.  FRAWLEY 
1100  Union  Street,  Apt.  9 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

ECONOMY  SILO 
&  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  K,  FREDERICK,  MD. 


JERSEYS 


PRODUCTION  JERSEY  SIRE 


Successor’s  Champion  No.  373881 

An  Unusual  offering  in  an  outstanding  three  year 
old  production  sire  whose  dam  was  Maryland  State 
Champion  in  1934.  R.  M.  Record:  18,892  pounds 
milk,  938.1  pounds  of  fat  in  365  days.  A  real  sire 
who  will  transmit  every  dairy  quality  to  your  herd. 
Complete  information  and  price  upon  request. 
H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 
Manager  Bethesda,  Maryland 


irpccyc  YOUNG  cows.  Accredited,  no  disease. 

tltnot  I  <J  FENN  GODDARD,  R.  1,  Ithaca,  New  York 


.-.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .*. 


BRIARCLIFF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Outstanding  registered  heifers  from  the 
best  families.  Heady  to  breed  this  sum¬ 
mer.  A  few  choice  young  bulls  of  the 
real  Angus  type.  IV rite  for  prices. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS,  Inc.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS  FEMALES 

li  two-year-old  heifers  with  calves  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  Biiarelitf  10  bred  heifers.  10  open 
heifers.  The  best  of  Briarcliif  blood-lines. 

PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTION  ON  REQUEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc.  (Du,cc0hess)  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

Frank  Richards.  Mgr. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 


FERRETS 


IERRETS — Special  ratters  $3.00:  young  $5.00:  pair. 
Ship  COD.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  O. 


PONIES 


□ 


SHETLAND  Ponies — Mares— Geldings  and  Stallions, 
priced  low  Sat  guar.  Pony  Farm.  Himrod.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


PONY  gentle,  reasonable,  saddle  included. 

J.  UELXMILLER.  Katouah,  N.  «. 


|  GUERNSEYS  »*«  \ 

Guernsey  Bulls  for  Sale 

Registered  Bulls,  three  months  to  twelve.  From  A.  R. 
cows  with  650  lbs.  to  850  lbs.  B.  F.  Records. 

Federal  Accredited  and  Negative  to  Blood  Test 

CH1LMARK  FARM  -  OSSINING,  N.  Y. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TA1U1ELL  FARMS  .  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  -2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


SPRING  FARM  HAS  FOR  SALE 

3  well-grown,  8-10  months  old  Guernsey  bull  calves  of 
Primrose  Butterfat  breeding,  from  A.  R.  sires  and 
dams.  Apply  to  Thos.  Johnson.  Mgr.,  Tilly  Foster, N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


110  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sell  at  Public  Auction 

FRIDAY,  SEPT.  4,  1936 

al  1  O  A.  M. — Pavilion 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Accredited  —  Blood-tested  —  Mastitis  Charts 

Majority  fresh  or  very  close.  Some  well 
bred  bulls  ready  for  service. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  AND  DETAILS. 

(Plan  to  Attend. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SAFE! 

10  High  Class  Registered  Holstein  Cows 

Accredited,  blood-tested  and  mastitis  tested,  just  in 
from  Canada,  priced  at  $140  each. 

J.  C.  REAGAN  -  TULLY,  NEW  YORK 


FIFTY  NEW  YORK  Blood- tested  two  &  three 

year  old  Holstein  heifers.  Carload  blood-tested.  Hoi- 
stem  springers.  J0H.N  F.  BENJAMIN,  SHELBURNE,  V X. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpoie,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  caJves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  axe  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  ai,d 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  cf  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


300  CHOICE 

Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  &  Ayrshire 

cows  and  heifers.  T.  B.  Tested.  Also  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  Blood  Tested  cows  and  heifers  at  Farmers 
Prices.  No.  1  Iowa  horses  on  hand  at  all  times. 

I.  T.  &.  C.  A.  WELCH,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Purebred  Hereford  breeding  cattle.  10  cows  with  calves. 
6  yearling  heifers.  2  yearling  bulls,  2  two-year  olds. 
Priced  to  sell  before  September  10.  Come  and  see. 

William  J.  Hamilton,  R.  D.  2,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP 

For  your  purpose.  Hardy,  thrifty,  Corriedaie 
type  ewes.  Proven  mothers  and  easy  iamb- 
raisers.  Adornment  and  profit  to  any  place.  In 
lots  to  suit  purchaser. 

200  head  4-year-olds,  60  selected  ewe  lambs.  200 
market  lambs.  Second  annual  sale  at  Oatlands,  on 
Cheese  Hill.  Preston  Hollow,  Albany  County. 

N.  Y..  September  30  at  10  A.  M. 

MAN  ICE"  &  WING, 
HEATON  MANICE.  Mgr. 


For  Sale 


REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 

LH-  COLBERTS*  SONS,  East  Chatham,  X,  V . 


Registered  Hampshire  Bams  yearlings  and  lambs. 

Frank  Hubner,  Skiff  Mountain  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn. 


GOATS 


AMERICAN  GOAT  HERO,  Norwalk,  Connecticut: 

distinctly  better  class  goat  owners'  magazine.  Third 
year.  Fifty  cents  a  year.  Sample  copy  Ten  Cents. 


PUREBRED  REG.  SAANEN  Buck  and  Buck  kids  for 
sale,  SI  0.00  to  S20.00  Young  does  S3S.OC 
ED.  AEGERTER  BOX  155,  R1,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MD. 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 

«•"  X'  : 

fCi’iTO 

/  •  •  ' 

Covering  all  phases 
ofthebusiness  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

*  ,2 

$3.00 

For  sale  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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JARS 


TTested  for  strength 
under  strain  by  the 
scientific  Polariscope 
instrument.  Tested  for 
strength  under  heat  by 
boiling  water  at  212°  F. 
Individually  inspected. 
ATLAS  Fruit  JARS  are 
safe  and  strong  for  all 
methods  of  modern  pre¬ 
serving.  And  they  are 
made  of  clear  crystal 
glass  to  give  natural 
color  to  your  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

HAZEL-ATLAS  GLASS  CO. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Makers  of  fruit  jars  and  fruit 
jar  caps  for  more  than  40  years. 


"All  Styles  and  Sizes  of 

■*  '  •  ■ 

Fruit  Jars  and  Caps" 


i:\rVE3VTOI18 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  In¬ 
ventor”  and  "Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge 
for  preliminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and 
Hyman  Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503-L 
Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


VAniV  Finer  Finishing.  Kolia  developed  and  printed 
IVvUHlY  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  with  one  pro- 
C||  lie  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
rlLlYlv  Genuine, Nationally  know  n,MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED  Leve/oped'r™^ 

sionaliy— 8  Velox  Prints,  2  Bromide  Enlargements— 25c, 
coin.  FINERFOTOS,  Box  896-3,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements,  25c. 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ROLE  DEVEI,OPED-T«  o  Beautiful  double  weight 
Professional  Enlargem  ents,  eight  Guaranteed  Prints, 

25c.  PERFECT  FILM  SERVICE,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 


PftnAY  EH  MS  Trial  roll  developed  and  8  prints,  25c. 
IVUUnlV  riLlUD  Prints  3c  ea.  10-in.  enlargement  25c. 
Young  Photo  Servico,  43  Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  25c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


0  0  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 

LV  tive25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


■%/  as  n  twt  Pure  wool  for  hand  knitting  and  rugs. 

Y  AKIM  Low  prices.  DKLAINIC  MIG.  CO. 
Samples  Free  Dept.  B,  118  Chestnut  St.,  Pliila. 


n|  *  ncc  GILLETTE  type  25  for  30c.  guaranteed. 

OL(il/Ei9  CREUTZBURG,  1  19  N.  6th.  St.,  Phtla.,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Successful  Canning  Recipes 


There  are  many  kinds  of  vegetables 
which  home-makers  do  not  can,  simply 
because  they  did  not  know  these  foods 
could  be  canned  successfully.  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  my  method  of  canning  some  of  these. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Cabbage  may  also 
be  canned  by  this  method.  Wash  and  boil 
for  10  minutes  in  an  open  kettle.  Add 
salt  to  cooking  water  in  proportion  of  one 
level  teaspoon  salt  to  one  quart  of  Avater. 
After  packing  hot  into  clean,  hot  jars, 
fill  Avith  cooking  water,  partly  seal  and 
process  for  lUj  hours  in  hot  water  bath — 
or  40  minutes  at  10  pounds  in  pressure 
cooker.  Remove  from  canner  and  seal. 

CaulifloAA'er.  —  Wash  the  cauliflower 
thoroughly.  Separate  into  clusters  and 
soak  from  one-half  to  one  hour  in  cold 
salt  water  (one  tablespoon  of  salt  to  one 
quart  of  water)  to  help  prevent  discolor¬ 
ing  later  in  the  process.  Boil  three  min¬ 
utes.  Pack  quickly  into  clean,  hot  glass 
jars.  Add  one  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each 
quart  and  fill  Avith  the  boiling  water  in 
which  the  cauliflower  was  boiled  or  you 
may  add  freshly  boiling  Avater.  Adjust 
the  lids  and  process  in  hot-Avater  bath  for 
iy2  hours,  or  in  pressure  cooker  40  min¬ 
utes  at  10  pounds  pressure. 

Salsify,  Turnips  and  Kohl  Rabi. — Sort 
and  grade  any  of  these  three  for  uniform 
size.  Wash  and  scrub  well  with  a  stiff 
A’egetable  brush.  Scrape  if  kohl  rabi  or 
turnips  are  old.  Boil  for  15  minutes. 
Slice  or  pack  Avhole  into  clean  hot  jars. 
Add  one  level  teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart, 
fill  Avith  cooking  water,  and  partly  seal. 
Process  for  two  hours  in  a  hot-Avater 
bath  or  for  45  minutes  at  10  pounds  in 
a  pressure  cooker.  Remove  from  canner 
and  seal  at  once. 

Eggplant. — Peel  and  cut  into  one-half 


inch  slices.  Boil  for  three  minutes,  pack 
into  hot  jars,  fill  Avith  cooking  water  and 
process  for  GO  minutes  in  a  steam-pres¬ 
sure  cooker  at  10  pounds,  or  for  2% 
hours  in  a  hot-water  bath.  Do  not  add 
salt  Avhen  you  can  eggplant,  it  turns  the 
product  dark.  Remove  from  canner  and 
seal  at  once. 

Pumpkin.  —  Use  firm,  well-ripened 
pumpkin.  Wash,  cut  into  slices,  and 
steam  until  tender.  Remove  the  pulp 
from  the  shell  quickly  and  heat  it  thor¬ 
oughly  in  a  pan  over  boiling  AA’ater  or  in 
a  double  boiler.  Pack  firmly  into  hot 
clean  jars,  and  add  one  teaspoon  salt  to 
each  quart.  If  you  like  you  may  also 
add  to  each  quart  one  teaspoon  ginger, 
tAvo  teaspoons  cinnamon,  and  one-half 
cup  broAvn  sugar).  Partially  seal  and 
process  three  hours  in  hot-Avater  bath,  70 
minutes  at  10  pounds  in  a  pressure  cook¬ 
er.  Seal  at  once.  I  prefer  canning 
pumpkin  in  pint  jars  because  it  will  not 
overcook. 

Bell  Peppers.  —  SAveet  bell  peppers 
should  be  canned  with  the  skin  on.  Re¬ 
move  the  seed  pod.  Boil  five  minutes, 
flatten  and  pack  tight  in  hot,  clean  jars, 
add  one  level  teaspoon  salt  to  each  quart, 
fill  with  cooking  water  and  process  for 
45  minutes  in  hot-water  bath,  or  for  15 
minutes  in  a  steam  pressure  cooker  at 
10  pounds. 

Hominy. — The  hominy  that  you  make 
with  your  oavii  hands  can  also  be  canned, 
did  you  know  that?  Put  in  kettle  and 
bring  to  boiling  point.  Pack  into  hot, 
clean  jars.  One  teaspoon  salt  may  be 
added  to  each  quart  for  seasoning.  Fill 
Avith  hot  Avater,  partly  seal,  process  for 
three  hours  in  hot-Avater  bath.  Remove 
from  canner  and  seal.  Alice  black. 


Please  Pass  the  Jam 


Every  homemaker  prides  herself  on 
having  a  shelf  stocked  with  jams,  marma¬ 
lades  and  conserves.  Most  of  us  make 
butters  from  various  fruits  or  fruit  com¬ 
binations.  Thinking  that  others  might 
like  to  try  some  of  my  favorites  I'm  pass¬ 
ing  them  on. 

Spiced  Grape  Butter. — If  you've  never 
eaten  grape  butter,  you  are  in  for  a 
treat !  Wash  the  grapes  and  remove  the 
stems,  separate  the  pulp  from  the  skins 
and  let  stand  overnight.  Heat  pulp  to  boil¬ 
ing  point  and  drain  through  a  colander. 
Add  the  skins  to  pulp  and  to  each  five 
pints  of  fruit  add  five  cups  of  broAvn 
sugar  and  one-half  tablespoon  cloves  and 
one  of  cinnamon.  Boil  the  mixture  one 
hour,  add  one  cup  cider  vinegar  and  con¬ 
tinue  boiling  until  mixture  is  thick.  Stir 
constantly  to  prevent  burning.  Pack  into 
clean,  hot  jars  and  seal  immediately. 

Muskmelon  Butter. — I  experienced  a 
new  thrill  when  I  first  ate  muskmelon 
butter  at  the  home  of  a  friend.  Natur¬ 
ally  I  asked  for  the  recipe.  Here  it  is : 
Use  ripe  muskmelons.  Cut  them  in  tAvo 
and  then  remove  the  rinds,  seeds  and  cut 
out  any  soft  portions.  Put  them  in  a 
kettle  Avitli  as  little  water  as  possible  and 
boil  until  tender.  Press  through  a  col¬ 
ander  and  measure  the  pulp.  To  each 
quart  of  pulp  add  one-half  cup  of  sugar, 
juice  of  one-half  lem¬ 
on,  and  a  little  cin¬ 
namon.  Continue 
boiling  until  mixture 
is  thick  enough  to 
spread.  Watch  it 
closely  and  keep  stir¬ 
ring  so  it  Avon’t 
burn.  Pack  into 
clean  hot  jars  and 
seal  at  once. 

Cherry,  Pineapple 
and  Apple  Conserve. 

—  Pineapple  is  a 
magic  Avorker.  It  is 
especially  good  in  a 
conserve  of  this  type. 

Tavo  quarts  of  pitted 


walnut  meats  chopped  fine.  Pack  in  clean 
jars  and  seal.  Nuts  may  be  omitted. 

Peach  and  Pineapple  Conserve.  — •  Try 
this  for  the  children’s  school  dinner  this 
Fall.  Four  cups  diced  peaches,  tAvo  cups 
cooked  pineapple,  five  cups  sugar,  tAvo 
oranges,  juice  and  grated  rind ;  two  lem¬ 
ons,  juice  and  grated  rind.  Combine  in¬ 
gredients  and  cook  until  mixture  is  thick 
and  clear,  stirring  to  prevent  burning. 
Pour  into  clean,  hot  jars  and  seal. 

Tomato  Conserve. — Two  quarts  either 
fresh  or  canned  tomatoes,  drain  off  juice ; 
two  cups  of  seedless  raisins,  tAvo  lemons 
cut  in  small  pieces,  one  cup  English  wal- 
nuts,  and  eight  cups  sugar.  Wash  the 
raisins.  Blanch,  peel  and  core  fresh  to¬ 
matoes.  Mix  ingredients  except  nuts  and 
cook  mixture  until  it  is  thick  and  clear. 
Add  nuts,  chopped  fine,  and  pour  mixture 
into  clean,  hot  jars  and  seal  at  once. 

Cherry  Sun  Preserves. — Three  pounds 
pitted  cherries,  three  pounds  sugar.  Com¬ 
bine  cherries  and  sugar.  Let  stand  30 
minutes.  Heat  sloAvly  to  boiling.  Boil 
seven  minutes  and  then  pour  into  shal- 
Ioav  containers.  Cover  Avith  glass  and 
set  in  sun  until  thickened.  Pour  into 
sterilized  jars.  Seal. 

Red  Raspberry  and  Currant  Jam.  — 
One  pint  red  raspberries,  one  pint  cur¬ 
rants  and  six  cups  sugar.  Mash  the 
fruit  and  heat  to  the 
boiling  point,  stir¬ 
ring  well  from  the 
bottom.  To  each  pint 
of  each  fruit  add 
three  cups  of  sugar. 
Heat  sloAvly  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved 
and  jelly  stage  is 
reached.  Pour  into 
hot  glas  jars  that 
have  been  sterilized 
and  seal  at  once. 

Pear  Preserves.  — 
One  quart  pears,  3 *4 
to  four  cups  sugar, 
tAvo  cups  Avater,  one 
lemon,  sliced  thin. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


cherries,  tAVO  cups  Boston  Puzzle  Quilt.— Among  our  heirlooms  is  Pare  the  pears  and 

diced  ennlcs;  three  the  ^uilt  pictured,  made  by  Great  Grandmother  ,  •  .  halves  or 

cncea  apples,  unee  Young  atout  80  years  ag0.  This  has  been  uuo  luu'  fs  01 

cups  Jlineapplc,  eight  identified  by  our  quilt  expert  as  the  Boston  quarters ;  small  ones 

ennq  siwar  one-half  Puzzle'  xt  is  what  is  called  an  all-over  design,  j,e  left  Avllole. 

cups  su^ar,  one  nan  that  is  the  pieced  Wooks  are  joined  sohd  y  and  WI1U im¬ 

pound  blanched  Eng-  not  with  white  blocks  between.  The  blocks  are  1  repare  the  syrup, 

lish  Avalnuts.  Run  about,  seYen  iaches  wlie"  pie,c'etl  ai'(i  add  the  pears  and 

,  ncuimio.  XV  u  ,-oine(j,  One  color  and  white  or  two  shades  of  1 

the  pineapple  one  color  may  be  used,  or  one  may  use  prints  Sliced  lemon.  LOOK 
through  a  food-chop-  of  various  kinds.  The  blocks  are  very  easy  to  they  are  clear 

,  .  .,  piece,  and  either  a  plain  border  or  the  rail-  ,  ■, 

per  and  mix  the  re-  fence”  border  may  he  used.  The  price  of  tins  and  transparent  ana 
maining  fruit  and  pattern  is  15  cents  or  any  two  quilt  patterns  u nt  il  the  syrup  is 

sugar  and  let  stand  QtIiit  catalog  with  124  pictures  of  old-time  quilts  thick.  T  hen  seal  as 

overnight.  Cook  un-  for  25  cents.  Send  stamps  or  coins  to  the  Pat-  usuaJ  hot,  clean 

meiniM  u  uwi  tern  D  tment  The  Kural  New-Yorker,  333  . 

til  thick.  Add  the  w.  30th  St.,  New  York.  3ais*  B.  o.  I. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  94  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  AH  Colors — For  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fSUF**  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  B00K_ 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Samplo 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS*  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1843 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


and  YOUR 
CHILDREN 

Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 
a  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 

AGENTS:  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


flour 

\Nifp 


{xMnitUj  ter  o 


Rooms 
$2.00 
L IP 


Choose  for 

LOCATION- ECONOMY 


HOTEL  COMFORT 

$HERMAN$QUARi 

7Qtka.  BROADWAY  7ldSt. 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  suuk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mero  bowel 
movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentlo,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Littlo 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25o  at  all  drug  stores.  (c)lt)35,  C.M.Co. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wlcs.  Patchogue,  N.Y. 


EDISON  NON-ACID  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power-Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Generating  Plants,  Motors.  Farm  Machinery,  etc. 

Reduce  Fence  Costs  80%  troller.  Battery  or  power 

current.  30  day  trial.  Fully  guar.  Free  interesting  liter¬ 
ature.  F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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House  Trouble 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 
320  pages,  5i/z  x  8 

HERE  fit  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  bow  to  end  your  bouse  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  ana 
other  insects:  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  ada 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Visiting  N  urse 


Planning  Baby’s  Wardrobe 

A  reader  who  is  preparing  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  her  first  baby  has  written  to  the 
Visiting  Nurse  in  part  as  follows:  “I 
would  like  to  know  what  clothes  and  how 
many  of  each  to  have  ready.  I  want  to 
s,.w  some  of  them  myself  so  would  like 
to  know  what  sizes  to  make  them  and 
what  materials  are  most  suitable  for  an 
October  baby.” 

First,  let  us  consider  what  clothes  will 
he  needed  regardless  of  the  baby's  birth 
month.  There  must  he  plenty  of  diapers. 
For  economy's  sake  it  is  always  best  to 
buy  these  sufficiently  large  to  meet  all 
growing  needs.  Size  20  by  40  inches  is 
very  good.  Three  or  four  dozen  will  be 
needed. 

Given  time  and  inclination  you  can 
make  the  diapers  yourself.  Buy  birdseye 
cotton  or  linen  or  select  flannelette  if  for 
Winter.  Material  which  is  40  inches 
wide  will  take  about  22  inches  for  each 
diaper,  allowing  for  hems. 

Since  the  baby  should  begin  when  a 
few  weeks  old  to  learn  proper  toilet 
habits  (many  doctors  say  there  need  be 
no  soiled  diapers  after  the  eighth  week  of 
life),  the  original  supply  of  diapers  may 
not  have  to  be  replenished  or  replaced. 

Safety-pins — at  least  one  card  of  each 
of  three  different  sizes — should  be  care¬ 
fully  selected.  It  is  poor  economy  to 
purchase  those  which  easily  bend  or 
break  for  not  only  are  they  bound  to  be 
short-lived  but  apt  as  well  to  come  un¬ 
done  and  prick  the  little  body. 

The  “belly-bands”  you  can  easily  make 
at  home  by  merely  cutting  or  tearing 
light-weight  flannel  into  strips  seven 
inches  by  29  or  30.  They  must  not  be 
hemmed  since  the  hem  would  make  them 
bulky.  These  belly-bands  are  used  only 
until  the  navel  has  completely  healed, 
which  is  usually  10  days  or  two  weeks. 
They  then  are  discarded  for  knitted  bands 
with  shoulder  straps  and  places  for  pin¬ 
ning  the  diapers.  Three  or  four  of  each 
kind  of  these  bands  will  be  sufficient. 
Buy  the  knitted  ones — silk  or  cotton 
mixed  with  wool  for  Winter — just  cotton 
for  Summer.  Never  select  all  wool  ones 
for  the  three  following  reasons :  They  will 
make  the  baby  too  hot,  even  in  coldest 
Winter,  while  he  is  in  the  house ;  they 
may  irritate  his  skin  and  cause  a  rash  ; 
they  will  probably  shrink  when  washed. 

In  warm  weather  a  diaper  and  a 
shoulder  strap  band  are  all  the  baby 
need  wear.  In  cold  weather  he  also 
should  have  on  a  knitted  shirt,  of  silk  or 
cotton  and  wool,  with  high  neck  and  long 
sleeves.  These  may  just  meet  and  button 
down  the  front  or  (and  this  type  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  Winter),  they  may  over¬ 
lap  across  the  chest  and  abdomen  and  tie 
at  either  side.  Four  of  these  will  be 
plen  ty. 

Buy  knitted  shirts  and  knitted  bands 
in  the  next  to  the  smallest  size.  They 
will  be  a  bit  big  at  the  start  but  in  no 
time  at  all,  seemingly,  the  baby  will  fill 
them  out  nicely. 

Socks  and  booties  are  not  needed.  A 
little  one's  feet  are  happier  far  without 
them.  In  warm  weather  the  baby’s  feet 
should  be  left  free  of  all  covering.  In 
Winter,  when  he  goes  out  to  sleep  on  the 
porch  in  his  screened-in  crib  or  carriage, 
lie  may  require  stockings.  These  should 
be  part  wool  only  and  always  plenty 
large.  If  stockings  cramp  a  baby’s  toes 
they  may  make  the  bones  of  the  foot 
grow  out  of  place  and  make  his  feet  mis¬ 
shapen.  They  must  have  legs  long  and 
large  enough  to  cover  his  extremities 
fully  and  be  pinned  to  the  diaper  lest 
they  slip.  For  a  late  Fall  or  Winter 
baby  six  pairs  of  stockings  will  be  plenty; 
for  a  Spring  or  Summer  infant — none 
at  all. 

Now  we  come  to  the  longer  garments, 
dresses,  petticoats  or  slips  and  night¬ 
gowns.  These  can  all  be  made  at  home. 
There  are  sets  of  patterns  which  are  very 
easy  to  follow.  Select  one  with  feimona 
rather  than  set-in  sleeves  if  you  want  to 
save  time  and  trouble.  Allow  plenty  of 
space  at  the  neck,  the  armholes  and  the 
wrists.  It  is  best  to  use  bias  binding  and 
run  tape  through  so  you  can  adjust  the 
size  as  needed.  Select  a  pattern  that 
opens  from  neckline  to  bottom  hem. 

Dress  material  may  be  crinkly  crepe, 
which  requires  no  ironing,  flannelette, 
batiste,  dimity,  nainsook  or  a  fine  grade 
of  long  cloth.  Make  as  many  dresses  as 
you  feel  inclined  to,  only  always  be  sure 
to  make  them  so  that  they  will  allow  for 
growth.  Remember  that  set-in  yokes,  set- 
in  sleeves  and  fitted  necks  may  soon  cut 
into  the  baby’s  flesh.  In  Fall  and  Winter 
12  or  15  dresses  may  not  be  too  many.  In 
Spring  and  Summer  fewer  will  be  needed 


because  they  can  safely  and  wisely  be  left 
off  on  hot  days. 

Knitted  jackets  and  sweaters  of  wool 
are  indispensable.  If  made  large  enough 
there  can  hardly  be  too  many.  They 
should,  however,  be  of  different  weights 
so  as  to  meet  demands  of  changing  weath¬ 
er.  Knitted  or  crocheted  shawls  are  ex¬ 
cellent  since  they  do  not  have  to  fit. 
Knitted  bonnets  are  good  for  Winter  but 
for  Summer  babies  they  are  not  suitable. 

For  a  Winter  babe  you  will  need  about 
six  flannelette  slips  and  four  of  sheer 
batiste.  For  a  Summer  infant  the  thin 
ones  alone  will  be  needed.  The  dresses 
should  be  very  simple.  Modern  babies 
look  queer  “all  dolled  up.”  A  bit  of  hand 
embroidery  on  the  front  with  a  few  tiny 
pin  tucks  will  be  elaborate  enough  for 
any  “son  and  heir.” 

Nightgowns  can  be  made  or  be  pur¬ 
chased.  If  made  at  home  flannelette  ones 
for  Winter  and  long  cloth  or  crinkly 
crepe  for  Summer  are  good.  You  can  buy 
those  that  tie  over  hands  and  feet  yet 
provide  for  freedom  of  action  if  you  wish. 
These  are  especially  good  for  wearing 
during  Winter.  The  baby  will  perhaps 
need  half  a  dozen.  For  outdoor  sleeping 
— and  a  babe  should  sleep  out  the  year 
around  on  sunshiny  days — a  woolen  robe 
with  a  hood  attached  is  fine. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1702 — Darling  Little 
Blouse.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14. 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
2  yds.  of  35-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  V4  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrasting 
for  short  sleeved 
blouse.  Ten  cents. 


760  —  Attractive 

Type.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38 
and  40-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3  yds.  of  39-in.  ma¬ 
terial  with  *4  yd. 
of  35-in,  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


1829  —  For  Growing 
Girls.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  4 V2 
yds.  of  36-in.  ma¬ 
terial.  Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 


642  —  Slimming  and 
Chic.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44,  46 

and  48-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  %  yd. 
of  39-in,  contrasting. 
As  “black”  is  the 
order  of  the  day, 
why  not  use  this 
style  in  a  black  ma¬ 
terial  with  white 
trimmings.  Ten 
cents. 


Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


people  get  together  to  do  a  job  that  one  man  can’t  do  alone. 


Fine  timbers  and  straight,  strong  joists  don’t  make  a 
barn.  It  takes  co-operation,  time,  and  labor  to  complete  the 
building. 

Supplying  fresh  milk  to  people  in  the  city  is  like  that. 
Milk  left  in  the  springhouse  is  of  little  value  to  you.  It  must 
be  carried  to  somebody’s  table  where  it  will  be  used. 

That’s  the  job  of  the  milk-distributor.  It  costs  money 
to  transport  milk  and  keep  it  cool  and  safe.  Pasteurization, 
bottling,  delivery,  collections — all  these  are  expensive,  but 
necessary  to  keep  a  market  for  fresh,  fluid  milk. 

Co-operation  is  vital;  in  producing  and  marketing  milk, 
just  as  it  is  in  building  a  barn. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
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EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1.  OO  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Mail  Coupon  for 
NEW,  FREE  Catalog 

Beautiful  New  Stoves 

Mail  coupon  for  the  bigger,  more  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  FREE  Catalog — just  out.  Get  FACTORY 
PRICES  for  New  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil 
Ranges,  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas  Stoves, 
Furnaces.  New  color  combinations,  new  features  such  as  Copper 
Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids,  Enameled  Ovens. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— -18c  a  Day —Year  to  Pay 

More  Bargains  than  in  20  big  stores — Cash  or  easy  terms — Terms 
as  little  as  18c  a  day  for  stoves — Year  to  pay. 

30  Days  Trial-Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

30  Days  Trial  in  your  home  to  prove  Kalamazoo  Quality  — 
24-hour  shipments — Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Over  2,000,000  Satisfied  Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  business  more  than  of  a  century.  Over 
l.OOO.OOOsatisfied  Kalamazoocustom- 
ers.  Don’t  select  a  new  stove  anywhere 
until  you  see  the  new  Kalamazoo 
charts  that  tell  you  how  to  judge 
stove  quality.  FREE  with  Catalog. 

Mail  coupon  now. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY; 

Manufacturers 

16 1  Rochester  Ave. ,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehouses:  Utica,  N.Y.;  Youngstown, 

Ohio;  Reading,  Pa.)  Springfield,  Mass. 


J  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

I  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

|  Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG. 

|  Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

|  Coaland  Wood  Ranges  □  Coaland  Wood  Heaters  □ 

■  _ _ _ „  .  ... _ .  _ .  .  r. _ 1  i  ^  _ 


Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  □  Gas 
Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 


Name. 


Print  name  plainly 


A  Kalamazoo, 


Address 


Trade  Mark 
Registered 


Direct  to  You  ’ 


State 


G80 
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August  29,  193G 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Song 

The  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth, 
Leaning  upon  the  ridged  sea, 

Breathed  low  around  the  rolling  earth 
With  mellow  preludes,  “We  are  free.” 

The  streams  through  many  a  lilied  row 
Down  carolling  to  the  crisped  sea, 

.  Low  tinkled  with  a  bell  like  llow 

Atween  the  blossoms,  “We  are  free.” 

— Tennyson. 

Taken  from  “Tennyson's  Poems.”  Sent  by 
Elspeth  Field  (17),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Lloyd  O’Ree,  New  York 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  The  farm  which  I  am 
on  for  the  Summer  vacation  is  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  farm  is  very  peaceful  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  noise  which  the  waves  on  the  lake 
make.  I  am  very  interested  in  dramatic  work 
and  X  love  to  read  exciting  stories.  I  like  to 
draw  faces  but  am  not  very  good  at  it. 

Sometimes  at  night  when  I  go  to  bed  I  can 
hear  the  whippoor-wills  singing  very  close  to  my 
window.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  never  heard 
this  bird.  I  have  never  seen  it. 

I  have  red  hair  (which  is  turning  brown), 
brown  eyes,  and  plenty  of  freckles.  My  dis¬ 
position  changes  as  you  know.  Bed-haired  peo¬ 
ple  are  supposed  to  have  tempers  but  please 
don’t  be  frightened  because  I  am  really  a  girl 
who  will  smile  for  you  anytime.  X  like  to 
write  poems — sometimes.  —  Marjorie  Bickson 
(13),  Michigan. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  constant  reader 
of  Our  Page.  I  often  intended  to  write  but  it 
just  seemed  to  slip  my  mind. 

I  graduated  from  grammar  school  two  years 
ago  and  was  going  to  high  school  but  was 
forced  to  give  it  up  when  ill  health  stepped  in. 
I  am  now  studying  for  a  vocal  career.  I  passed 
a  hearing  in  one  of  the  studios  at  the  “Metro¬ 
politan”  for  a  position  as  a  choir  singer  in  a 
Park  Avenue  church  and  I  begin  there  in  .Sep¬ 
tember.  I  collect  movie  star  photographs  and 
have  many  autographed  ones.  I  like  Our  Page, 
especially  the  drawings  and  poems.— Harold 
McLaucklan  (17).  New  Y'ork. 


Dear  Tagers:  Did  I  tell  you  about  Snooks  and 
Tiger?  They’re  our  sweet  kittens.  Cute!  It’s 
so  funny  to  see  them  wrestle  each  other,  or  play 
with  Buddy,  our  blue-brown-eyed  dog.  Aren't 
pets  the  grandest  things  ever?  Sometimes  I 
kneel  down  and  hug  Buddy  so  hard  that  he  looks 
disgusted,  so  I  quit,  because  I  can’t  let  him 
have  such  a  low  opinion  of  me. 

One  of  my  friends  was  married  yesterday. 
She  was  19,  but  her  mind  was  very  much  made 
up.  Seeing  her  married  made  me  realize  that 
I’m  growing  up.  though  reluctantly!  —  ITorence 
"Wicks,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Spats,  New  York 


June  24. — Ltoney  was  trying  to  learn  to  drive 
tonight  so  Pop  let  her  take  the  truck  and  Sis 
and  I  for  a  ride,  l’ardon  me — I  mean  a  night¬ 
mare.  .1 inkies,  you  should  have  seen  Sis  and 
I  bolt  for  the  house  when  we  arrived  within 
speaking  distance.  When  we  stopped  we  prac¬ 
tically  went  through  the  cab.  Oh,  what  a  ride! 
Never  again  will  I  trust  myself  (delicate  as  I 
am)  to  her  unworthy  and  erring  hands. 

July  1. — Sis  was  raking  today  with  the  mules 
and  I  was  trying  to  stick  on  a  couple  of  boards 
one-sixteenth'  of  an  inch  thick  and  2V2  inches 
wide  and  three  feet  long.  We  were  going  along 
very  nicely  when  the  boards  made  that  disas¬ 
trous  cracking  sound  and  I  suddenly  found  my¬ 
self  within  two  inches  of  the  ground.  Then 
in  a  good  effort  to  kill  me  outright  Sis  insisted 
that  she  drive  back  and  forth  over  a  ditch 
filled  with  the  bumpiest  rocks  I  ever  saw.  I 
won’t  be  anything  but  a  shadow  by  the  time 
I  go  back  to  school. 

Sis  just  informed  me  that  it  wasn’t  a  ditch— 
it  was  a  dead  furrow.  I  don’t  blame  the  poor 
tiling  for  dying  if  I  was  knocked  around  as 
much  as  I  was. 

Hot  dog,  the  turkey’s  dead.  Duke  says  it  s 
because  we  ran  him  ragged  trying  to  catch  him 
every  night  (I  mean  the  turkey). 

July  2.- — I  went  upstairs  for  something  this 
morning.  It  seemed  that  I  could  not  maintain 
mv  equilibrium  and  the  result  was — I  leave  that 
for  you  to  decide.  If  anybody  says  anything 
they’ll  be  sorry! — “The  Baby.” 


July  30. — Oh!  the  rain  came  over  the  moun¬ 
tain!-  Of  course  a  farmer  expects  it  in  haying 
season,  but  he  doesn’t  sing  because  of  it. 

On  to  (he  field,  the  horse  and  wagon  went 
racing  over  bumpy  ground  until  it  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  would  be  the  worst  fate — to  fall  off 
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Drawn  by  Shirley  Sack,  Ne w  York 


the  wagon  or  to  stay  on.  The  riders  all  hung 
to  the  wagon,  and  arrived  at  the  field  well 
shaken.  I  was  almost  buried  in  the  forkfuls 
that  Dad  pitched  as  soon  as  his  feet  touched 
ground.  Then  the  sky  came  down.  Dad  kept  pitch¬ 
ing  but  I  spent  a  few  minutes  hunting  for  a 
very  fine  breath  that  the  wind  had  taken  from 
me.  In  order  to  tend  to  the  great  rush  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  hour  I  had  to  bounce  around  like 
a  jumping  jack,  but  the  rain  soon  settled  in 
my  shirt  which  hobbled  me  so  well  that  I  could 
only  flounder  around  like  a  chicken  with  one 
wing. 

During  a  brief  lull,  oil,  a  very  brief  lull  in 
the  activities  of  the  storm,  I  noticed  Dad’s 
plight.  lie  was  soaked  and  water  dropped  from 
the  brim  of  his  hat  and  around  his  face.  But 
Dad  could  still  say,  “I  don’t  think  much  rain 
has  fallen  as  why  should  I  lose  heart!”  For¬ 
ward  to  victory! 

And  the  hay  was  saved  and  with  great  de¬ 
light  we  heard  the  rain  pounding  on  the  barn 
roof  unable  to  reach  us.  But  we  still  had  trou¬ 
bles  from  the  results  of  our  unexpected  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  bath.  “Morn’ll  want  us  to  soak 
our  feet,”  said  Dad.  “and  my  shoes  sing  at. 
every  step.  Oh,  well,  have  a  lollipop?”  And 

our  spirits  rose  100  per  cent  at  the  prospect! _ 

“Dilly  the  Dum  Dum  Diarist.” 


Drawn  by  Wesley  Herwig,  Connecticut 

The  Blind  Man 

Every  tree  and  nook,  flower  and  face. 

Is  filled  with  beauty,  charm  and  grace. 

Every  echo,  mountain,  bird  and  stream, 

Is  lovely  to  him,  as  in  a  dream. 

lie  sees  only  good  in  God’s  great  world. 

As  his  lashes  on  his  pale  cheeks  are  curled. 

He  feels  the  presence  of  love,  of  peace, 

He  enjoys  a  beauty  that  will  never  cease. 

He  has  a  world  of  his  own,  this  man  who  feels 
his  way, 

A  world  of  great  beauty  that  we  can  never  see. 

— ITorence  Hopkins,  Connecticut. 


Seashore  Days — By  C.  Kurnik,  New  York 


Harvesting  Grain — By  Jean  LaCavera, 
New  Jersey 


Evening  on  the  Farm — By  Esther 
Martin,  Pennsylvania 


Summer  School  Exams — By  Leona  M. 
Lacky,  Neiv  York 


Butterfly  and  Flower — By  Rose  Bach 
ma  mi,  N  ew  York 


Have  You  Tried  It? 

There’s  a  deal  of  fun  in  playing, 

Whiling  listless  hours  away, 

Romping  down  life’s  avenue — 

But  it  really  doesn’t  pay. 

There's  a  sight  more  joy  in  rising 
Every  morning  with  the  sun; 

And  there's  sheer  delight  in  gazing 
On  a  heap  of  work  well  done. 

If  you  miss  the  dew-kissed  morning, 

You  have  lost  life's  freshest  hours. 

If  you've  never  struggled  long  and  hard 
You’ve  never  proved  your  powers! 

Try  the  old-time,  sweat-proved  schedule, 

It  will  make  you  good  as  new; 

Then  a  buoyant  joyous  spirit 
Y'ou,  will  know — it  will  be  you! 

— Gerald  Fisher,  Pennsylvania. 


Sunsets 

In  sunsets  rare  I  kiss  your  eyes. 

Those  handsome  eyes,  a  thousand  times. 
But  voice  alone  does  not  explain 

Nor  yet  with  all  these  worthless  lines. 

I  stand  transfixed,  unmoved  and  gaze 
Upon  the  splendor  of  the  sky, 

And  watch  the  silent  changing  clouds 
Of  color  deepen,  pale  and  die. 

Ruby  and  pearl,  rose  burned  to  bronze 
A  brilliant  splash  of  gold,  and  then 
In  amethyst  I  kiss  your  eyes 

A  thousand  times,  and  yet  again. 

— Edith  Burdick  (17),  Massachusetts. 


Thrush  and  Robin 

Don’t  you  like  to  hear  the  thrush, 

In  the  fields  of  yellow  grain 

Calling  to  his  mate 
Over  and  over  again? 

Don’t  you  like  to  see  the  robin 
With  his  breast  of  pretty  red? 

Can’t  you  hear  his  “Cheer  up" 

’Till  you  go  to  bed? 

I  like  to  smell  the  flowers 

And  all  the  dewdrops  on  the  grass 

And  hear  the  thrush  and  robin 
Singing  as  they  pass. 

— Leona  La  Due  (14),  New  Y'ork. 
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Drawn  by  Ray  Arnold,  New  York 

For  the  information  of  the  many  new  readers 
who  have  written  for  particulars — Our  Page  is 
open  to  any  one  under  20  years  of  age.  Every 
piece  of  material  submitted  must  be  original. 
YVork  that  is  copied  cannot  be  used.  Every 
mouth  the  best  material  is  selected  and  used. 
Drawings  should  be  done  in  ink — preferably 
black  ink. 

Why  don’t  more  of  you  attempt  writing 
stories?  Sometimes  the  things  that  seem  most 
commonplace  to  you  are  interesting  to  others. 
Write  about  things  that  happen  at  home — and 
at  school  which  will  be  starting  soon.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  are  going  on  to  college.  Write  about 
the  vacation  which  many  of  you  took. 

In  September  we  have  Labor  Day,  the  return 
of  the  birds  to  the  South,  cool  bright  days,  clear 
Fall  colors  and  other  things  which  make  Sep¬ 
tember  one  of  the  loveliest  months  of  the  year. 
We  discover  surprisingly  enough  that  we  are 
glad  to  get  back  to  school  and  see  all  of  our 
old  friends  again.  Even  some  of  our  teachers 
smile  at  us  and  hope  that  we  will  do  better 
work  this  year.  And  we  smile  back  at.  them 
and  think  of  some  of  the  term  averages  that 
we  brought  home  last  June  and  resolve  to  do 
better  this  term !  . 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  Y'ork.  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue.  Work  is  welcome  at  any  time,  but 
must  be  held  over  until  the  next  mouth  if  it 
is  received  later  than  the  fifth. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  683. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  in  Shenandoah  Valley  near 
Woodstock,  Va.;  293  acres,  350  acres  good 
farming  land:  upland  and  river  bottom;  good 
buildings;  brick  house,  2  barns,  silo,  dairy;  all 
necessary  outbuildings;  water  piped  to  them; 
ideal  for  camping.  Write  “F,”  150  E.  Muhlen¬ 
berg  St.,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 


FARM  WANTED  in  New  England  or  Eastern 
New  York;  about  300  or  more  acres  exclud¬ 
ing  timber;  one  half  tillage  (under  cultivation) 
balance  good  pasture;  well  watered;  good  barns 
and  house,  fair  road;  state  price  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  ADVERTISER  2110,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious 
couple  with  small  capital  to  buy  boarding, 
hunters’  camp,  wood-lot,  etc.;  Adiroudacks;  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  K,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


1G0  ACRES,  STOCKED  and  equipped :  electricity 
available;  7-room  house,  large  barns,  silo, 
modern  stables;  never-failing  water;  excellent 
location  on  U.  S.  20;  .$5,800,  part  cash.  C.  A. 
BEST,  Sloansville,  N.  Y. 


00-ACRE  DAIRY,  chicken  farm,  overlooking 
AVater  Cap,  Pa.;  9-room  house,  barn  for  15 
head;  large  henhouse;  other  buildings,  all  in 
good  condition;  convenient  to  town;  good  mar¬ 
kets;  with  or  without  equipment.  ADA’ERTIS- 
ER  2416,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  RENT  general  dairy  farm,  cash 
or  shares.  AA’rite  ADVERTISER  2417,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  COUNTRY  boarding  house,  22  rooms, 
furnished,  farm  30  acres,  outbuildings;  on 
main  highway  near  Cornwall.  Apply  THEO¬ 
DORE  FUCHS,  Box  66,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Small  farm,  75  miles  New  York, 
monthly  payments.  ADA’ERTISER  2418,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ANTED — Small  town  dry  goods  variety 

store.  ADA'ERTISEIt  2419,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

RENT,  OR  BUY,  50-300-acre  farm,  woods, 
stream,  beautiful  scenery  preferred;  within 
120  miles  New  York  City;  might  be  abandoned; 
full  details.  FRED  FUCHS,  65  Jessup  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 300-acre  State  road  dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farm;  stock  and  equipped.  ADVERTISER 
2422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  24-acre  dairy  farm.  7-room 
house,  concrete  road,  school  bus;  60  miles 
from  New  York;  rent,  $25  monthly.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT,  in  I’oconos,  Pa.,  farm,  200  acres, 
8-room  house  with  improvements,  large  barn, 
trout  stream;  rent  $20  per  mouth;  also  adjoining 
farm,  100  acres,  6-room  house,  no  improvements, 
large  barn,  spring,  well,  also  trout  stream; 
rent  $15  per  month;  owner.  H.  GERICKE,  1168 
Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


96-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  for  sale,  near  to  main 
highway,  near  to  school ;  10  acres  woods,  8- 
room  house,  basement,  chicken  coops  for  400 
hens,  garage  for  2  cars,  2  barns,  concrete  cow 
stable  for  10  cows,  tractor,  sawmill,  buzz  saw. 
grinder;  with  stock  or  without.  FRANK 
GRIESSLER,  R.  D.  4,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


$1,250  BUYS  11  acres,  4-room  house,  on  a  lake, 
%  mile  city  limit;  splendid  location;  terms. 
SALISBURY  BAZAAR,  Salisbury,  Md. 


$4,000  BUYS  water-front  farm,  160  acres,  8- 
room  house,  fair  condition ;  good  barns  and 
outbuildings;  did  sell  for  $30,000;  terms.  SALIS¬ 
BURY  BAZAAR,  Salisbury,  Md. 


AA’ANTED — Exceptionally  good  pasture  and  grass 
farm,  well  watered  and  fenced,  with  barns 
capable  of  caring  for  100  head  of  young  cattle 
(stanchions  not  necessary)  in  New  York  State; 
will  lease  for  term  of  years  or  consider  low 
purchase  price;  don’t  spend  time  describing  in 
full  detail  other  than  one  of  specified  character 
when  replying.  A.  II.  TRY’ON,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS.  75c.  produce  best  of 
workers,  very  gentle.  HARRY  CONNER, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE- — One  used  and  reconditioned  York 
one-ton  self-contained  refrigerating  unit,  with 
compressor,  motor,  A’-belt.  drive  and  condenser; 
also  motor  starter  and  ammonia  gauges;  one 
model  S  air-cooling  unit,  for  ceiling  suspension 
with  two  motors,  1,750  KPM;  mercoid  room  type 
thermostat  single  pole;  one  wooden  water  tank, 
800-gallou  capacity.  NEAV  DORP  DAIRY,  Inc., 
346  Front  St.,  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Tractor  hay  baler,  size  17x22:  state 
price  and  condition  and  make.  ADVERTISER 
2391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIGHT  PLANT,  21-plate  Exide  batteries,  radio. 
Hoover  sweeper  and  3  motors,  all  32-volt 
equipment  and  Fairbanks-Morse  model  Z  1%- 
liorse  engine.  CLAYTON  KREIDER,  Quarry- 
ville.  Pa. 


AVANTED — Quantity  1)4  -inch  pipe,  also  used  ir¬ 
rigating  system.  M.  NESS,  R.  D.  3,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  10-20  McCormick-Deering  farm 
tractor,  best  condition,  inspection  invited, 
guaranted,  right  price.  Two-wick,  two-coil 
Florence  liot-water  heater  bathroom  water. 
HARRY  C.  IIOLLOAVAY’,  Perryman,  Md. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR.  SACKSTEDERS,  Muncie, 
Indiana. 


AVILL  TRADE  Fordson  with  double  disc  and 
plow  for  Hereford  or  Guernsey  heifers.  F.  L. 
SMITH,  Rulpe  Rd.,  Berea,  Ohio. 


AMMONIA  COMPRESSOR,  three-ton  Bruns¬ 
wick  Kroeseliell;  excellent  condition.  1’.  D. 
JOHNSON,  Long  Valley,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  new  and  used  poultry  equip¬ 
ment,  including  used  battery  brooder,  3,000- 
chick  capacity.  MRS.  SKY’ER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.. 
N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Second-hand  silo,  any  size, 
able  price.  HARVEY  ANDREAVS, 
gomery,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


reason- 

Mont- 


FIA'E  POUNDS  superb  honey  $1  postpaid.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


HONEY,  NEAV  crop,  white  clover,  CO-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURT1S,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY,  NECTOR  BRAND,  new  crop  clover, 
5-lb.  pail  postpaid  $1,  12  5-lb.  pails  $6.60,  0 
pails  $3.90:  60-lb.  can  $5.40;  also  other  sizes. 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Cossack ie,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard 


Spotted  Liver 

What  sickness  have  my  12  -weeks  old 
pullets  contracted?  They  have  spotted 
livers.  They  did  not  show  any  sickness 
until  they  were  nine  weeks  old.  I  had 
them  out  on  range  for  six  weeks.  I  have 
lost  nine  pullets  so  far.  I  opened  some  of 
them  and  found  the  livers  all  spotted,  but 
normal  in  size.  av.  F.  s. 

New  York. 

The  liver  may  be  spotted  in  several  dis¬ 
eases  of  chicks,  among  the  most  common 
being  coccidiosis  and  tuberculosis.  In  the 
former,  small  light  colored  “specks”  may 
be  noted  on  the  surface  of  the  organ,  in 
the  latter,  deeper  seated  nodules  of  a 
cheesy  character  are  likely  to  be  seen.  In 
the  case  of  either  disease,  the  remedy  is 
prevention  through  raising  the  chicks  up¬ 
on  clean  “new”  ground.that  has  not  been 
contaminated  by  the  droppings  of  other 
poultry  for  a  considerable  time.  This 
should  be  accompanied  by  general  meas¬ 
ures  of  cleanliness  in  quarters  and  uten¬ 
sils  used  in  feeding  and  watering.  There 
is  no  known  remedy  for  the  disease  after 
it  has  reached  the  stage  you  note. 

M.  B.  D. 


Laying  Ration 

I  would  like  to  know  about  poultry 
feeds,  just  what  kind  of  ingredients 
should  be  used.  a.  g. 

Nevv  Jersey. 

A  good  laying  ration  proposed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  simple  composition  and  quite 
readily  prepared  consist  of  500  pounds 
each  of  yellow  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  heavy  oats  or 
barley  and  meat  scrap  of  at  least  50  per 
cent  protein  content.  Instead  of  this  lat¬ 
ter,  75  pounds  of  meat  scrap  and  25 
pounds  of  dried  skim  or  buttermilk  may 
be  used.  This  would  add  the  value  of 
milk  to  the  mash,  but  at  some  increased 
cost.  If  an  ample  supply  of  milk  in 
liquid  form  is  fed,  the  dried  milk  and 
meat  scrap  may  be  omitted.  ai.  b.  d. 


Handling  Brooder  Stove 

I  have  recently  found  some  valuable 
short  cuts  in  firing  stove  in  my  battery 
brooder  room.  If  fire  goes  out,  do  not 
dump  contents,  but  shake  down  the  ashes 
moderately,  then  place  five  or  six  corn¬ 
cobs  soaked  in  coal-oil  on  top  of  partly 
burned  coal.  After  lighting  cobs  add 
more  dry  cobs  and  after  they  get  burning 
hard  coal  can  be  added. 

On  finding  a  low  fire  at  coaling  up 
time  place  a  few  dry  cobs  on  the  dying 
fire  before  adding  fresh  coal.  This  will 
usually  hold  the  fire  without  further  trou¬ 
ble.  Cobs  make  a  most  excellent  fuel  to 
start  a  fire.  g.  l.  p. 

Ohio. 


Barley  and  Buckwheat 
Middlings 

I  would  like  some  information  as  to 
the  feeding  value  of  buckwheat  for  chick¬ 
ens,  also  the  analysis  of  whole  barley  and 
its  feeding  value.  g.  e.  r. 

New  York. 

Accepted  tables  of  feed  composition 
give  the  analysis  of  whole  barley  as  di¬ 
gestible  crude  protein  8.7  per  cent ;  total 
crude  fiber  4. 6  per  cent ;  total  digestible 
nutriment  71  per  cent.  It  ranks  with 
wheat  in  feeding  value  for  fowls.  Buck¬ 
wheat  middlings  may  contain  24.6  per 
cent  crude  protein,  4.8  per  cent  crude 
fiber  and  75  per  cent  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trient.  This  feed  is  subject  to  great  \Ta- 
riation,  however,  because  of  the  amount 
of  hulls  that  may  be  ground  with  it.  A 
high  grade  of  buckwheat  middlings  is  a 
valuable  source  of  protein  in  stock  feed¬ 
ing,  being  especially  suited  to  dairy  cows. 

hole  buckwheat  is  a  good  feed  for  fowls, 
somewhat  less  in  value  than  corn  and 
ranking  with  oats.  m.  b.  d. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Commercial  Poultry  Raising, 

H.  A.  Roberts . $3.00 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  IV.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Various  Egg  Contests 

FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  Aug.  3: 


HIGH  PENS,  44th  AYEEK—  Eggs  Points 

R.  C.  E.  AATallace,  B.  P.  R .  58  55 

Kwality  Farm,  AV.  L .  57  54 

Pond  Hill  Egg  Farm,  B.  I’.  It .  54  51 

R.  C.  E.  AVallaee,  B.  P.  R .  51  50 

Moss  Farm,  R.  I.  R .  50  47 

Ormsby  Poultry  Farm,  AV.  L .  50  48 

A.  L.  Mackenzie.  W.  L .  49  47 

AA'HITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  A.  Pearce  . 2351  2358 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm . 231S  2189 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 2091  2047 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 2068  2061 

AV.  AYhiting  . 2056  2057 

Benjamin  Brower  . 204S  20S6 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  . 2011  1980 

R.  I.  REDS— 

Moss  Farm  . 2359  2197 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  . 19S3  1939 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 1S98  1895 

NEAV  IIAMI’SHIRES— 

Lamar  AV.  Sexton  . 1980  1945 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  E.  AVallaee  . 2218  2268 

Pond  Ilill  Egg  Farm  . 2132  2090 

It.  C.  E.  AVallaee  . 2132  2144 

AV.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

Faith  Farm  . 2008  1997 

Faith  Farm  . 1786  1857 

CROSS— 

Hall  Bros . 2092  1971 


Conn 


STORKS,  CONN 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut 
report  for  week  ending  August 
NEAV  H  A  M  P  S  FI  I  RES — 
Steelman  Poultry  Farm,  Pa 

E.  N.  Lara  bee,  N.  II . 

AA’lllTE  ROCKS— 

E.  J.  and  G.  C.  Morgan, 

1’.  S.  Davis,  N.  II . 

BARRED  ROCKS— 

It.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal 
It.  I.  It  EDS— 

South  Bend  Poultry  Farm,  Alas 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass... 
Globus  Poultry  Farm,  Mass.. 
AVene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J.... 
AA'HITE  LEGHORNS — 

George  A.  Pearce,  N.  J . 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal 

Irving  J.  Ivauder,  N.  Y’ . 

AA’m.  L.  Mehrmann.  Jr.,  N.  A 
Roselawn  Poultry  Farm,  Ohio 
AVEEKLY'  SUMMARY’ — 

Total  for  the  week  . 

Total  to  date  . . 

Best  pen  for  the  week,  No.  2S 

Best  pen  to  date.  No.  24 . 

Average  pent  total  to  date  . . 


PER  CENT  PRODUCTION 

Ancona s  . . . 

Australorps  . 

AVliite  AVyandottes  . 

New  Hampsliires  . 

AA’hite  Rooks  . 

Barred  Rocks  . 


10 
10 
20 
70 
70 
130 

320  AArhite  Leghorns  . 

370  It.  I.  Reds  . 

1000  Average  all  varieties 


State  College. 

Eggs  Points 
2101  2145 

1999  2135 


2025 

1907 

2104 

1939 

2122 


2224 

2226 

2151 

2170 

2071 

2198 

2137 

2170 

2108 

2153 


2052 

1928 

2153 

2101 

2073 

2369 

2347 

22S5 

220S 

2145 

2285 

2261 

2260 

2189 

2177 


4090  4948 

81245  186958 
61  65 

2224  2369 

1812  1870 


77.1 

54.3 

46.4 
69.6 
57.8 

64.5 
67.3 

70.1 
67.0 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

VINELAND,  N.  J. 


South  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  G.  M.  Luff, 


ager.  Egg  prices  Au 
598  eases  sold. 
Fancy  extras 
Fancy  medium  .. 
Grade  A  extra  . 
Grade  A  medium 

Pullets  . 

Peewees  . 

Ducks  . 


13: 

AA’hite 
35%  @37)4 
34  ©35)4 

34  %  (S' 36% 
32  >4  @35% 
25  (4  (S  34% 
21  %  r„  22% 
25%  ©26 


man 


Brown 


33  @36 

28)4  (S31 
24  @28  6; 

20  @21): 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Egg  Auction  Market 
T.  S.  Field,  manager. 

164  cases  sold. 
Fancy  extra 
Fancy  medium  . 

Grade  A  extra  . 

Grade  A  medium 
Extra  tints  . .  . 
Medium  tints  . . 

Pullets  . 

Peewees  . 


phone  Hightstown 
Egg  prices  Aug.  13: 


AVhite 
35  @37 

33  @34 

33  %  @35 14 
33  )4  @35  V, 
31  %  @32  V, 
31  )4 

22%  @23% 
19  @19% 


Brown 


35  @35: 

30%  @31 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn. ;  pbor 
Doy  lestown  1028;  E.  Newlin  Brown,  manage 
Egg  prices  Aug.  13: 


-ss  ^prices  Au 
520  cases 
Fancy  large 
Fancy  medium  . 
Extra  large  . . . . 
Extra  medium  . 
Stanrad  large  . . 
Standard  medium 
Producers  large  . 

Pullets  . 

Peewees  . 


old. 


AA’hite 
33)4  @36)4 
30%  @34% 
33)4  @36 14 
30%  @34  )4 
31%  @32% 
29  @30% 

31  @33 

22  @29% 

16%  @19% 


Brown 
32%  @34 
30%  @32 


21 


WORCESTER,  PA. 


Tri-County  Producers’  Co-op.  Assn; 
ter  Point.  120:  Elmo  Underkoffler,  manager.  Egg 
prices  Aug.  13:  ° 

355  cases  sold. 

Fancy  large  . 

Fancy  medium  .... 

Extra  large  . 

Extra  medium  . . . 

Standard  large  . .  . 

Standard  medium  . 

large  .... 
medium  . 


Producer 

Producer 

Pullets 

l’eewees 


AA’hite 
35)4  @39% 
32  @33% 

34  @37% 

32  @34 

33  @35% 

29%  @33 
33  @34% 

24  @30  Vi 

21  @30 

16  @20 


phone  Cen- 


Brown 
34  @37% 

29  @32 

33%  @36 
29%  @30% 


21%  @25 
17  @18% 


HARLEYSVILLE,  PA. 

Harleysville  Live  Poultry  Auction:  Norman 
Bergey,  manager;  phone  Souderton  7S20.  Poultry 


prices  Aug.  12: 

480  crates  sold. 

Leghorn  fowl  .  15  @19 

Leghorn  broilers  .  13  @18 

Heavy  fowl  . 19  @26 

Broilers,  3-lb.  ave.  or  over .  15% @21 

Broilers,  medium  size  .  15%@20 

Roasters  .  16%@25 

Pullets  .  22  @29 

Ducks  .  . ,,, . . .  11%@14 

Rabbits  .  8  @9% 

Pigeons,  pair  .  23 


Opportunity  for  EGO  FARMERS,  BROILER  RAISERS  ‘ 

WENE  CROSS-Bred  and  Straight  Heayy  Breed 
Chicks  for  Broilers  and  Roasters,  started  now,  will  be 
ready  for  biggest  money-making  Fall  and  Winter 
market  since  1929!  Pullets  in  lay  by  time  your  early- 
hatched  layers  moult!  Leghorns,  too — SEXED_  ~ 
sired.  Wyan-Rock,  Red-Rock,  Bram-Roek> 
CROSSES;  N.  Hampshire  Reds,  R.  I.  J 
Reds,  PI.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  in 
WORLD’S  LARGEST  FALL  CHICK  , 

SALE!  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG! 

WENE  chick  f  ARms 

—  Dept.  600  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Rugged,  Livable  Day-Olds“ 
Blood-Tested  Matings 


Ready  for  Fall  Delivery 

Start  a  brood  for  winter  broilers  and  summer 
layers.  We  can  make  September  deliveries  on: 

WHITE  ROCKS  NEW  HAM  PSH  I  RES 

R.  I.  REDS  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Backed  by  25  Years  of  Square  Dealing. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  FREE  Folder 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Drawer  4,  ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


KEEP  LAYERS— 

SELL  LOAFERS 

Which  hens  will  lay?  The  International  Poultry  Guide 
takes  the  guesswork  out  of  culling  and  breeding.  Shows 
how  to  select  layers,  grade  eggs,  produce  and  judge 
chicks,  breed  for  profit-making  qualities,  etc.  Describes 
leading  breeds.  Complete  poultryman’s  and  flock  in¬ 
spector  s  handbook — 140  pages,  96  illustrations— culling 
and  breeding  charts.  Postpaid,  only  $1.50,  under  money- 
back  guarantee.  Send  check  or  money  order  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Baby  Chick  Ass’n,  449  BMA  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, Mo. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

AA'e  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money- time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  100%  State- tested — accredited  for  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


j— BROILER  CHICKS"^— 

BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 
Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  Bred,  N.  H.  Reds.  90%  Livability  at 
four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all  cliix.  AVrite  for 
I  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

6.000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  April  and  May. 
From  Large  English  Strain  Breeders,  Layers  of 
Large  AVhite  Eggs.  14  to  15  weeks  old  $1.00  each. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsviile,  N.  J. 


HUSKY  ehlaetccthr^  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  $7.00-100 


N.  H.  Reds .  7.50-100 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50-100 


ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED.  POSTPAID 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


RI  OOn.TFSTFn  H„?eds’  Ked  Rox>  Baired 

DD\J\JU-  1  DO  1  DU  Rox,  AA  lute  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rlttenhouee,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa 


I  pnl|f|pn  c;  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LcyilUI  lla  s  VV.  Pullets 

TT Aernmr  tt’ 


Hatch  every  Week 

SEND  FOR  I  „Lnrf  i  - r - 


KOCH’S  jesteo  CHICKS 

White  and  Barred  Rocks.  N.  H.  Reds  $7-100. 

,  _ _  100%  delivery  guaranteed. 

KOCH’S  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Bx.  2,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BOS  QUALITY  PULLETS — 8  wks.  to  ready  to  lay 
age.  Immediate  shipment.  Hanson  and  R.  0.  P. 
Ala  ted  AVhite  Leghorns,  Browns.  Anconas,  Barred 
Rocks.  Also  yearling  hens.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D. 
Catalog  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  $7-100.  N.  Hampsliires  $7.50.  Mix 
$6.50.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Safe  Deliver}'.  Post  Paid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WEADER 


S  BLOOD  C  U  I  If  C 
TESTED  wnlUI\3 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $7.45-100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.45-100. 

WEADER’S  Electric  Hatchery.  .Box  R,  .McClure,  Pa. 


Mattituck  Wh.  Leghorn  Form  Pullets 

4  months  old— free  range  grown.  *  1  o  r 

A.  H.  PENNY  Mattituck,  New  York 


Pf  IF  ¥  FTC  Barron  White  Leghorns.  3,  4  and  5 
7  u  ,  months  old  now  ready  for  ship¬ 

ment.  Bishop  s  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington,  Ohio 

3000  ”A*DY  BRONZE  POULTS  WEEKLY-Our  Baby 
j  ,  .  .  '-.7  are  noted  for  size,  plumpness,  vigor 

and  livability.  Have  proven  themselves  profit  producers. 
Prices  reasonable.  AVe  guarantee  safe  and  prompt  de- 
livery  postpaid.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Pa. 

WHITE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS-AVorld’s  great. 

finilt  UIUIHH  est  layers.  Immune  to  poultry 
diseases.  Hatching  eggs,  baby  ducklings.  Circular. 

John  H.  Weed,  Glenwood  Poultry  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

\VH  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS,  S3— 15,  $15—100. 
T  MEADOW  BROOK  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NEAA’  CLOVER  honey  in  60’s  $5,  sample  10c. 
AVARREN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


FANCY’  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  a  gallon.  MER¬ 
RILL  MAGNANT,  Franklin,  Arermont. 

PURE  A  ERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5  pounds  $1.10, 
2  pails  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25,  5  pounds 
with  comb  $1.25,  postpaid;  healthy  sweet. 
TRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


T INE  HONEY — (JO-lb.  can  new  clover,  not  pre- 
paid  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 


RIA’ERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Virginia _ I 

famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Shenandoa 
National  Park;  modern;  $7  and  $9  weekly;  nea 
mountains,  river,  boating,  fishing. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Will  you  advise  us  as  to  what  we 
should  do  in  regard  to  some  baby  chicks 
we  ordered  from  Atz’s  advertisement  in 
your  magazine.  We  mailed  them  a  money 
order  for  $103.95.  I  sent  them  a  tele¬ 
gram  but  they  do  not  answer.  T.  J.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Our  friend  is  mistaken.  We  did  not 
carry  the  Atz  advertising.  We  did  take 
up  tiie  complaint  but  received  no  response 
to  our  letters.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  charged  Atz  with  unfair  com¬ 
petition  in  the  sale  of  baby  chicks  and 
with  making  false  representations  to  the 
effect  that  their  baby  chicks  are  hatched 
from  old  hens  and  from  eggs  produced  by 
poultry  flocks  that  have  been  “blood- 
tested’’  for  11  or  12  years  and  that  they 
are  of  various  breeds,  and  “are  hatched 
by  the  thousands  for  immediate  delivery.” 
The  complaint  further  alleges  that  Atz's 
chicks  are  hatched  from  pullet  eggs,  are 
not  blood-tested  as  advertised  and  that  he 
does  not  have  certain  specified  breeds  for 
delivery  in  all  cases,  and  in  many  cases 
it  is  alleged  he  does  not  make  any  ship¬ 
ments  at  all  to  purchasers,  nor  does  he 
notify  them  of  his  inability  to  fill  orders, 
or  refund  money  sent  with  orders.  Atz 
trades  under  the  names  of  Atz’  Hatchery, 
Atz’  Blue  Mound  Hatchery,  and  Atz' 
Mammoth  Hatchery;  Nolan,  Gusta  and 
John  Edward  Atz.,  operating  hatcheries 
at  Milltown  and  Huntingburg,  Ind. 

Can  you  tell  me  about  the  Pilgrims’ 
State  Hospital,  Brentwood.  Long  Island? 
My  daughter  is  thinking  of  going  there 
to  take  a  course  in  nursing.  They  claim 
around  here  that  they  want  1,000  girls. 
They  offer  $18  for  first  two  weeks  and 
after  that  up  to  $60  per  month.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  it  a  good  place  and  on 
the  level  or  is  it  just  a  scheme  to  get  a 
lot  of  girls  down  there?  w.  Y. 

New  York. 

The  Pilgrim  State  Hospital  at  Brent- 
wood  is  under  State  supervision.  The 
superintendent  advises  us  that  there  is 
no  training  school  for  nurses  in  this  hos¬ 
pital  and  it  is  not  expected  that  there 
will  be  until  another  year.  Therefore, 
no  course  in  nursing  could  be  offered.  He 
also  states  that  there  are  but  a  few  va¬ 
cancies  for  women  attendants  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  and  only  individuals  who  are 
specially  qualified  will  receive  these  ap¬ 
pointments.  Rumors  regarding  employ¬ 
ment  needs  in  the  hospital  are  alleged  to 
be  false.  We  do  not  know  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  this  alleged  offer  but  we  commend 
the  foresight  of  our  reader  in  inquiring 
about  it  and  hope  this  information  will  be 
helpful  to  those  who  have  it  in  mind  to 
make  the  trip. 

My  brother  was  crushed  to  death 
While  working  on  a  boat.  Are  there 
grounds  for  a  law  suit?  I  was  advised 
that  I  could  not  sue  unless  the  party  is 
married  and  has  dependents.  i>.  F.  u. 

New  York. 

A  workmen’s  compensation  claim  is 
limited  to  a  widow,  children,  mother  or 
father  of  the  deceased  person.  They  are 
the  only  ones  who  could  be  considered  de¬ 
pendents  and  have  a  claim  for  compensa¬ 
tion.  It  is  our  understanding  that  if  a 
suit  were  instituted  damages  would  be 
limited  to  funeral  expenses  and  loss  of 
support. 

I  sent  a  check  for  $1.29  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Dress  Goods  Co.,  211  E.  188th  St., 
New  York,  and  they  sent  me  a  bundle  of 
goods.  Three  pieces  were  only  colored 
cheesecloth,  and  none  as  large  as  prom¬ 
ised.  I  returned  the  bundle  and  asked 
them  to  return  the  $1.29  or  to  send  20 
yards  of  prints  and  percales  in  three  or 
four-yard  lengths  as  advertised.  I  got 
no  reply.  Can  you  make  them  send  the 
20  yards  of  good  material  or  return  my 
money?  MRS.  I,.  H.  B. 

New  York. 

This  concern  makes  no  attempt  to  re¬ 
spond  to  letters  asking  for  an  adjustment, 
and  to  date  no  refund  has  been  received. 
They  have  the  original  remittance  and 
the  goods  which  were  returned. 

In  1927  I  bought  two  lots  from  the 
Ocean  Heights  Estates,  Inc.,  1457  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  One  Samuel  Freeman 
signs  himself  president  on  my  contract.  A 
later  address  was  310  W.  135th  St.,  New 
York.  I  paid  $125  cash  and  $115  in 
monthly  installments.  I  stopped  paying 
when  informed  that  the  owner  of  these 
lots  could  not  be  located.  I  wrote  to  the 
Ocean  Heights  Estates,  Inc.,  but  my  let¬ 
ter  was  not  returned  nor  have  I  ever 
heard  from  them.  Can  you  find  out  any¬ 
thing  concerning  them  for  me?  M.  C. 

New  York. 

We  could  not  get  any  trace  of  this  com¬ 
pany  and  letters  to  their  address  are  re¬ 
turned  with  the  advice  from  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  that  they  cannot  be 
located. 


I  received  a  check  today  for  $1.75,  re¬ 
imbursement  for  that  unfortunate  ship¬ 
ment.  The  service  of  your  paper  in  af¬ 
fecting  settlement  of  such  claims  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unique.  I  greatly  appreciate  it, 
and  thank  you  sincerely.  c.  P.  W. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  us  to  be 
able  to  effect  an  adjustment  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  courtesy  of  our  friend  in 
making  so  gracious  an  acknowledgment. 


I  would  appreciate  your  opinion  of  the 
Electro  Thermal  Co.,  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
or  if  you  can  tell  me  anything  about  their 
Thermalaid  appliance?  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  long 
time  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  it.  G.  F.  z. 

Massachusetts. 

Electro  Thermal  Co.,  Franklin  and 
Morris  Avenues,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  discontinue  false  and  exag¬ 
gerated  representations  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  “Thermalaid,”  an  elec¬ 
tric  device  offered  as  a  treatment  for  va¬ 
rious  ailments.  Among  the  representa¬ 
tions  the  respondent  company  is  prohi¬ 
bited  from  making  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements,  pamphlets  and  testimonials  are 
that  the  use  of  the  device  is  a  positive 
cure  for  any  ailment ;  that  its  use  con¬ 
stitutes  a  competent  treatment  or  cure 
for  advertised  diseases  and  that  users  of 
the  device  may  expect  immediate  relief 
from  backache,  pains,  worry  and  debili¬ 
ties  due  to  their  trouble. 


I  am  coming  to  you  for  some  help.  R. 
Y.  Surdam,  of  the  American  Ginseng  & 
Seal  Gardens,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  owes 
me  $9  for  ginseng  seed  which  he  ordered 
from  me.  He  does  not  answer  my  letters. 
I  wish  you  could  collect  the  money  for 
me?  e.  g.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Surdan  makes  no  response  to  our 
letters  and  we  have  failed  to  get  this 
small  amount. 


Is  it  possible  for  you  to  give  me  any 
information  concerning  giant  bullfrog 
culture?  Have  been  interested  in  the 
project  of  raising  frogs  for  the  market. 
Is  it  a  lucrative  business?  w.  w.  D. 

New  Hampshire. 

The  Pastoral  Parson  put  his  finger  on 
the  thing  to  remember  in  the  frog-raising 
business,  that  “the  government  says  it 
never  heard  of  over  three  that  seemed  to 
make  much  of  a  success  of  it.”  After 
reading  the  government  tract,  he  is  rather 
skeptical  as  to  “easy  frog  money.” 


I  noticed  an  advertisement  in  our  home 
paper  that  I  could  get  immediate  cash  for 
my  passbook.  I  wrote  for  information ; 
two  men  came  to  see  me  and  talked  me 
into  giving  them  my  passbook  calling  for 
$637.15.  They  gave  me  $81.70.  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  be  paid  in  a  year.  Have  I  been 
gypped  out  of  my  money?  Could  you 
get  my  passbook  again?  I  would  be 
willing  to  give  the  $81.70  back.  b.  g. 

Ohio. 

The  Distillers  Acceptance  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  explain  that  the  party  pur¬ 
chased  warehouse  receipts  representing 
newly  distilled  whiskey  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  after  it  had  aged  it  would 
be  more  valuable.  When  the  receipts  are 
one  year  old  they  will  be  willing  to  offer 
them  for  resale.  The  claim  is  made  that 
after  the  whiskey  has  aged  four  years  it 
will  be  two  and  a  half  times  its  original 
price  and  that  there  is  always  a  demand 
for  it.  They  will  not  cancel  the  certifi¬ 
cate  and  return  the  passbook. 

I  sold  A.  F.  Voght,  Ft.  Erie,  Ont., 
2.000  Minnesota  and  Ontario  Paper 
bonds  that  had  defaulted  sometime  pre¬ 
viously.  He  paid  me  the  market  price  at 
that  time.  $280.  His  check  was  protested 
and  I  have  since  been  trying  to  get  a  set¬ 
tlement  from  him.  He  finally  paid  me 
$30  and  interest,  but  can  get  no  more  out 
of  him.  I  presented  the  case  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  who  said  it  was  now  a 
civil  case.  I  feel  that  it  would  do  me  no 
good  to  sue  him.  All  I  have  had  from 
him  is  promises.  I  don’t  know  as  you 
can  get  anything  out  of  him,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  you  publish  his  way 
of  doing  business  so  he  cannot  cheat 
someone  else.  A.  J.  E. 

New  York. 

Being  unable  to  get  any  response  from 
Mr.  Voght  we  asked  our  attorney  to  make 
an  attempt  to  collect  the  account  but  he 
reports  that  there  have  been  several 
claims  against  Yoglit  which  they  have 
had  to  return  as  uncollectible  and  that 
there  are  several  judgments  against  him 
and  there  is  no  means  of  realizing  any¬ 
thing  on  them.  Mr.  Voght  has  left  the 
address  given  and  it  has  been  impossible 
to  discover  any  assets  which  could  be  at¬ 
tached  to  satisfy  a  judgment  if  a  judg- 
men  was  secured  against  him.  With 
such  a  report  there  is  no  chance  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  collection  at  this  time. 


What about  this.  HIGH 

Price  of  Feed  ? 


During  30  years  I  have  been 
making  dairy  feeds  I’ve  seen 
some  very  low  and  some  very 
high  prices.  But  I’ve  never  yet 
seen  the  time  when  it  paid  to 
feed  something  because  it  was 
lowest  in  price  per  ton. 

And  I’ve  never  seen  a  better 
time  than  right  now  when  in 
this  New  York  Milk  Shed  it 
paid  better  to  feed  the  best 
dairy  feed  obtainable. 

The  price  of  milk  is  going  up. 
Milk  is  in  demand.  Premiums 
are  being  paid  for  more  milk. 
Premiums  are  paid  for  more 
butterfat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  drought 
has  made  pasturage  so  poor, 
that  not  only  is  milk  flow  de¬ 
creased  but  the  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  of  all  milk  is  falling  below 
previous  state  recorded  aver¬ 


ages.  Many  Grade  A  producers 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their 
grade  classification.  Grade  B 
producers  are  worried  about 
low  milk  flow  and  very  low 
butterfat  test. 

But  not  all.  The  dairymen  feed¬ 
ing  Creamatine  are  getting  a 
good  milk  flow  and  a  high  but¬ 
terfat  test.  They’re  not  worried 
.  .  .  and  they’re  making  more 
money  out  of  dairying.  Because 
Creamatine  is  America’s  best  dairy 
feed,  tnade  to  produce  more  but¬ 
terfat  and  more  milk,  and  keep 
cotvs  in  better  condition. 

Hundreds  of  dairymen  feeding 
Creamatine  have  proved  to 
themselves  that  it  brings  better 
returns  than  any  feed  they’ve 
ever  fed. 

So  my  advice  is  that  you  quit 
worrying  and  begin  feeding 

Creamatine. 

President 


READY 

to  Deliver! 

For  the  late  buyer  we 
offer  a  special  service. 
Delivery  starts  the  day 
we  receive  your  order. 

For  safety,  convenience 
and  long  life,  you  want  a 
Unadilla.  No  matter 
how  big  a  silo  you  need 
—  a  Unadilla  will  be 
extra-solid  and  storm- 
defying. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
Prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Agents  wanted  in  open  territory 


SAFE 
EASY  * 


J 

FR0NT<J| 

LADDER^ 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


^MARIETTA 


Built  to  last  ...  to  earn  profits 
for  years  to  come.  Marietta 
Silos,  both  concrete  and  wood, 
prove  their  value  in  compari¬ 
son  with  any  silo  made.  The 
HANDY  AIRTIGHT  RED¬ 
WOOD  HINGED  DOOR, 
an  exclusive  Marietta  feature, 
means  easier  accessibility  and 
better  ensilage  for  you. 

Get  the  facts  about 
Marietta  Silos 
before  you  buy. 


^  VoS 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORPORATION 
Dept.  R.  N.  Box  356 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Your  Favorite  Style  Silo 
At  SPECIAL  AUGUST  DISCOUNTS 

For  a  limited  time  only,  we  offer  large  early  order  and 
cash  discounts  on  all  types  of  silos.  Be  sure  to  get 
our  catalog  before  placing  order  anywhere.  It  will 
save  you  money. 

Your  choice  of  silos — hinged  or  continuous  doors,  con¬ 
venient  ladders,  latest  features.  A  few  wood 

B  silos  left — at  special  low  prices. 

There’s  still  time  to  deliver  and  erect  our 
everlasting  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos — 
nothing  better  ever  built.  Write  today  for 
money-saving  facts. 


Rib-Stone  Co%VoVatt^n  box 


LeRoy,  H. 


THIS  BERUTIFUl  3-COLOR 

B|  17TO on  Ensilage  Cutter 
DLIXLiHIU  lHsij  Chopper 

CATALOG  fffff 


Tells  all  about  “lsS  Big 
Reasons  Why  Blizzard 
Excels”  -  including  new 
all-steel  crimped  paddle 
roll  plus  wide-flare 
streamlined  steel  table 
perfect  for  either  hay 
or  corn — SAFE,  too — and 
no  EXTRA  price!  Ale- 
mite  system — moly  alloy 
wheel— adjust,  knives  at 
full  speed,  etc.  By  all  means, 
get  this  catalog  NOW. 

Send  Today! 

BUZZARD  MtG.  CO..  Box  R.  Canton.  Ohio 


FRUITS-VEGETABLES  WANTED! 


In  truck  and  car  lots. 

High  Market  Prices .  Quick  Sales. 

Financial  responsibility  assures  full  daily  returns. 

ESTABLISHED  30  YEARS 
5  Locations  and  Sales  Forces  to  Serve  Shippers 
Our  market  quotations  are  not  exaggerated  to 
induce  shipments.  Write  or  wire  for  them. 


SCHLEY  BROTHERS 

"  The  DepcndalU  Uoum" 

10  Ease  Camden  St.  BALTIMORE.  MO. 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 


ness. 


Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Stnd  postal  for  our  llnstructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  Yerk  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

P.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


li'uruirL  N  V  01,1  5-room  colonial  house, 
tlal  tv  I  Lit ,  iv.  1.  modernized;  3  acres,  country 
views;  old  doors,  windows,  closets,  stone  walks,  wall; 
mile  to  State  road;  50  miles  N.  Y.  City;  $4,000,  cash 

or  terms. _ HARRY  VAIL.  WARWICK,  N.  Y. 

POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  12"  x  12",  cardboard,  5C|for  S2.S0;  100,  S4.00. 
Linen,  25  for  S2.00.  Name  and  address,  SI. OO  extra. 

BRAVER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


11/ A \ TFT)  SHEET  MUSIC  earlier  than  1860,  tnan- 
»l  rill  ■  1,1/  useripts,  old  silver  spoons,  pictures, 
scrapbooks,  handbills,  paintings,  books,  early  imple- 
ments  and  curios.  Whitlock’s.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

for  our  new  1936  Catalogue  of  Farms 
and  Homes  for  sale  In  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 
McCLURE  BROS.  -  Quarry  ville.  Pa. 


WANTED 


All  types  of  hay,  advise  price.  NASSAU 
FARMERS  CORPORATION,  Mineole,  N  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Sc  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  single  milker,  certi¬ 
fied  dairy;  state  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2271,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM-HAND  WANTED,  all-year  around,  must 
be  good  dry-band  milker,  experienced  with 
horses  and  tractor;  Mennonite  or  Quaker  pre¬ 
ferred;  $30  and  board.  H.  L.  HESS,  Woodrow 
Farm,  Blue  Bell,  Fa. 


WANTED  —  All-around  farmer,  capable  taking 
full  charge  40-head  Grade  A  Holstein  dairy; 
board  and  room;  state  wages,  references;  and 
no  alcohol.  ADVERTISER  23S9,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOULTRYMAN,  RELIABLE,  experience  not 
necessary;  if  married  would  like  wife  to  help 
with  grading  of  eggs.  BOX  44,  Schoharie,  N.  V. 


IT  WAS1  DIFFICULT  to  select  from  the  many 
fine  men  corresponded  with  and  interviewed 
as  result  of  our  July  18th  ad.  Now  we  want  an 
assistant  for  the  man  we  selected.  We  offer  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  single  man  to  advance 
under  guidance  of  one  of  the  best  experienced 
herdsmen.  This  second  man  should  understand 
general  farming,  poultry  and  pigs,  drive  truck 
and  tractor,  milk  both  by  band  and  machine  and 
be  healthy.  If  interested  in  permanent  position 
with  pleasant  living  conditions,  the  right  pay 
and  advancement,  mail  full  particulars  giving 
positions  held  and  references.  If  possible  send 
recent  photo  or  snapshot  which  will  be  returned. 
ADVERTISER  2392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Girl  for  general  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  SINGLE,  permanent, 
good  home,  board;  do  all  work  private  estate, 
farm,  cows,  horses,  poultry,  cars,  garden,  fruit 
trees,  chores;  farm-hand  to  help  in  Summer 
only;  must  be  bandy  with  tools,  willing;  write 
stating  nationality,  age,  experience,  salary, 
habits,  references.  ADVERTISER  2395,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man  wanted  on  general 
and  stock  farm;  state  particulars.  KATH¬ 
ERINE  HINSIIELWOOD,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 
Tel.  Jamesburg  16-J-l. 

HELI’ER  FOR  general  farm  work,  good  milker, 
two  (2)  cows:  steady  work;  sober.  WALTER 
MANN,  1057  Hillerest  Rd.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  and  cook,  good  home, 
moderate  wages,  on  small  farm.  JAMES  B. 
POTTS,  Rt.  1,  Millington,  Md. 


HOUSEKEEPER  ON  LONG  Island,  four  adults, 
plain  cooking,  conveniences,  no  laundry; 
steady;  $25  monthly,  room,  board:  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2400,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Boy,  about  18,  clean,  honest,  reli¬ 
able,  for  general  farm  work;  $15  month  and 
board.  HARVEY  ANDREWS,  Montgomery, 
N.  Y. 


FARMER,  WITH  equipment,  who  desires  to 
work  large  farm  on  shares,  located  in  Cats¬ 
kills,  communicate  with  G.  W.  CAMPBELL, 
Merrick  Road,  Lynbrqok,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm  work, 
house,  fuel,  garden,  milk,  $40  month.  JACOB 
PARNETT,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  GOVERNESS,  unencumbered, 
doctor’s  family;  new  house;  state  qualifica¬ 
tions,  salary.  MRS.  JULIUS  WILSON,  Sher¬ 
man,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  working  gardener, 
married  man,  for  steady  job  on  country  estate, 
to  start  work  September  1 ;  must  be  capable  of 
planning  and  executing  of  all  necessary  work 
on  shrubbery,  flowers,  vegetables,  hot-houses 
mul  greenhouses.  CAMELS  HUMP  FARMS,  R.  R. 
1,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BROOK V ALE  FARM 

Generally  conceded  to  be  the  foremost  Hereford  Breeding  Establishment  in,  Northeastern 
United  States — MUST  BE  SOLD  TO  SETTLE  ESTATE,  Herd  established  in  1918,  now 
consists  of  over  100  head  of  very  high-class  Registered  Herefords,  including  strong  show 
herd  that  will  be  exhibited  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  and  Springfield,  Mass, 
FARM — Consists  of  about  1,200  acres,  three  houses,  large  stock  barns  all  with  modern 
conveniences;  10-car  capacity  root  storage  cellar.  CROPS — 175  tons  choice  hay  in  barns, 
40  acres  small  grains,  12  acres  rutabaga  turnips,  6  acres  potatoes,  2,200  buckets  maple 
orchard,  100,000  growing  Christmas  trees,  million  feet  lumber  standing.  Equipment  of 
machines  and  tools  fully  complete.  Includes  two  tractors,  two  trucks,  three  teams  horses, 
etc.  Wonderful  water  supply.  Everything  priced  for  quick  sale  at  $30,000.  The  personal 
property  alone  is  fully  worth  this  price.  If  at  all  interested  in  securing  a  large  farm  at 
least  investigate  this  property  at  once.  For  further  information  write — 

S.  R.  MORRISON,  Superintendent 

Windsor,  Massachusetts 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  farmer,  $20  monthly. 
BOX  175,  R.  D.  1,  Hellertown,  Pa. 

WANTED — Caretaker  for  children’s  camp,  one 
who  understands  plumbing,  electricity,  paint¬ 
ing,  gasoline  engines,  carpentry  and  general 
work;  married  or  single;  $50  per  month  and 
room;  all-year-round  job;  write  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  all  communications  to 
CAMP  ROSEMONT,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  girl  or  women  for 
general  housework,  $40  per  month;  room  and 
board.  Address  all  communications  to  CAMP 
ROSEMONT,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

"WANT — White  Protestant  couple  without  chil¬ 
dren  for  year-round  position  on  farm:  man 
must  like  animals  and  be  good  all-round  farmer 
and  gardener;  wife,  cooking  and  housework,  no 
laundry;  modern  up-to-date  equipment,  family 
of  five;  comfortable  room  and  bath  in  main 
house;  write  fully  stating  past  experience,  age, 
salary  desired  and  snapshots:  position  15  miles 
from  Bridgeport.  ADVERTISER  2406,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Competent  dairyman  to  operate  mod¬ 
ern  certified  farm  milk  plant,  distributing  re¬ 
tail:  give  age,  married  or  single,  size,  ages, 
family,  actual  milk  experiences,  salary  expected 
to  start;  evervthing  found:  bonus  for  score  and 
count.  ADVERTISER  2407,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER,  SINGLE,  thoroughly  experienced 
flowers,  vegetables,  tennis  courts,  polo  ponies, 
two  cows.  ADVERTISER  2409,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SVANTED — Couple,  in  Holland  family;  woman, 
plain  cook  and  general  housework;  man,  some 
’arming,  one  cow,  gardening,  poultry  experi¬ 
ence,  turkeys  preferred,  handy  with  tools;  year 
i  round  position:  state  wages  expected  in  first 
letter.  P.  O.  BOX  204,  Mahopae  Falls,  N.  Y. 

GIRL,  REFINED,  intelligent,  housework,  cook¬ 
ing,  answer  telephone;  two  adults,  four  rooms; 
$20  to  start;  references:  give  details  and  de¬ 
scription  of  self  in  reply.  DR.  IDA  FEIN- 
BLOOM,  1575  President  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED — An  experienced  competent 
poultryman;  must  understand  brooding,  rear¬ 
ing,  feeding  and  dressing;  must  be  hard-work¬ 
ing  and  interested  in  the  work;  state  age  and 
qualifications.  ADVERTISER  2411,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — October  1,  unencumbered  Protestant, 
good  plain  cook,  housekeeper,  no  laundry, 
clean,  quiet,  economical ;  comfortable,  pleasant 
modest  home;  two  adults;  country;  send  all 
particulars  and  references  first  letter;  state  low¬ 
est  wage  acceptable.  SMITH,  Ridgebury, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  for  farm  work,  good 
milker,  $30  monthly  with  board  to  suitable 
party.  ADVERTISER  2413,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  farm  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  must  be  a  good  milker,  team¬ 
ster  and  truck-driver;  state  wa-ges  and  when 
you  can  commence  work  in  first  letter;  no 
liquor  or  smoking;  a  year  job.  GEO.  M. 
BRIGGS,  Rt.  1-A,  Auburn,  Maine. 

COOKING,  HOUSEWORK,  laundry,  white,  ex¬ 
perienced,  references;  New  York  apartment; 
$40  monthly.  Write  D.  H.  FINE,  118  N. 
Raleigh  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

FARM-HAND  WANTED,  all-year-around;  must 
be  good  dry-hand  milker,  experienced  general 
farm  work;  state  wages  and  particulars  in  first 
letter.  P.  E.  JANKOWITZ,  Neslianie,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Reliable  young  man  to  work  on 
dairy  farm  and  help  with  farm  work ;  $25  per 
month;  give  references.  HENRY  A.  SCHWAB- 
ROW,  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — First-class  farmer,  single;  must  be 
good  milker,  absolutely  sober,  clean  and  better 
than  average  worker;  wages  $35.  A.  B.  PRICE, 
Clarence,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man,  good  milker,  worker; 

sober  and  clean;  $15  month  until  Spring, 
washing,  board.  PERCY  TAYLOR,  Franklin, 
N.  Y. 

YOUNG  FARM-HAND,  preferably  German,  good 
habits,  for  all-around  work  on  farm;  2  cows, 
chickens;  steady  job;  must  be  handy  with  tools; 
$10  per  month,  room  and  board.  MAX  RICH¬ 
TER,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  AND  wife,  full  care  and  respon¬ 
sibility  herd  about  25  purebreds  with  15  milk¬ 
ing,  Grade  A  raw;  tine  cottage,  all  conveniences, 
meals  for  2  or  3  American  help;  state  wages, 
references,  past  experience  complete.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK,  IIOUSEWORKEIt,  business  couple,  New 
York  City;  two  children  school  age;  wages 
$40.  ADVERTISER  2435,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

TWO  GIRLS',  not  over  40,  white,  as  cook  and 
chambermaid-waitress  in  large  household;  no 
washing;  must  be  capable,  willing  and  first 
class  in  every  respect;  will  pay  $60  per  month 
for  both:  in  replying  give  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  FOR  general  housework  and  cooking; 

write  NOLAN,  526  Hillerest  Road,  Ridgewood, 
N.  J. 

AVANTED — One  chauffeur-mechanic;  one  dairy¬ 
man;  one  herdsman;  total  abstainers,  single, 
all  good  milkers;  mail  copies  of  references,  give 
telephone  number,  wages  expected,  date  when 
free.  ADA’ERTISER  2430,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  temperate,  conscientious,  with 
ambitious  boy  about  16,  general  farm  work, 
AVestern  Massachusetts;  man  must  be  good  dry- 
hand  milker,  teamster;  boy  part  time  work; 
small  unfurnished  apartment,  wood,  milk,  fur¬ 
nished;  give  experience,  references,  wages  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  2432,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE,  EXPERIENCED  flower-vegetable  gar- 
.  dens;  wife,  hotiseworker,  laundress,  no  cook¬ 
ing;  small  modern  AVestchester  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  with  thorough  practi¬ 
cal  experience,  highest  references,  abstainer 
liquor,  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  2352,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

TEACHER,  6  YEARS’  experience;  New  York 
State  elementary  license;  married  woman:  de¬ 
sires  position  anywhere.  ADAERTISER  2365, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

EXPERT  FARM,  dairy  superintendent,  all 
branches:  sound,  profitable  monetary  results. 
ADVERTISER  2373,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  Protestant,  single,  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  desires  permanent  position, 
foreman  or  caretaker,  farm  or  estate;  can  take 
full  charge;  strictly  temperate,  best  references; 
long  time  in  dairying.  ADA’ERTISER  2388,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  REFINED  mother,  girl  8;  ex¬ 
cellent  cook,  successful  canner.  ADVERTISER 
2399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  AND  CARETAKER,  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  seeks  employment  on  estate  or  farm; 
will  accept  share  proposition  or  lease  stocked 
dairy;  have  tractor  and  machinery.  BALLASSY, 
Driftwood  Manor,  Calverton,  N.  Y’. 

HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  age  30,  Cornell  short- 
course,  Graham  school;  honest  and  reliable; 
purebred  herd  desired;  best  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2394,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

MAN,  CAPABLE,  intelligent,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  dairying,  poultry,  gardening,  desires 
position;  married,  one  child.  ADA’ERTISER 
2396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RETIRED  CONGREGATIONAL  clergyman 

wants  job  as  handy-man  about  farm  or  coun¬ 
try  home,  making  himself  generally  useful  for 
room  and  board :  willing  to  serve  small  country 
church  without  pay,  to  get  quiet  place  for  writ¬ 
ing  book;  could  live  in  vacant  church  building 
and  board  self;  write  fully  and  get  full  and 
frank  reply:  unlimited  references.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  2397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HORSE  MAN.  SINGLE,  sober,  American,  expe¬ 
rienced  with  saddle,  harness  and  draft  horses 
in  studs  and  private  stables;  desires  any  year- 
around  position  with  horses;  estate  or  stud  pre¬ 
ferred;  references.  ADA7ERTISER  2398,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  four  years  last  place, 
desires  position  farming,  caretaker,  driver; 
best  reference.  OSCAR  MILLER,  care  Monroe 
Delaney,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

WOMAN,  GERMAN,  40,  with  girl  5,  desires 
position  as  housekeeper:  good  home  preferred, 
small  wages.  FABER,  P.  O.  Box  31,  Fort  Lee, 
N.  J. 

FARM  MANAGER  with  the  experience,  energy 
and  executive  ability  to  handle  any  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise:  42  years  of  age,  married,  no 
family,  efficient,  economical,  dependable,  up-to- 
date  and  a  hustler.  ADA’ERTISER  2401,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 

AVORK  ON  FARM  by  middle-aged  woman  with 
boy  8;  can  drive  car;  old  people  preferred. 
EMMA  HEATH,  Montague,  Mass. 

YOUNG  MAN.  17.  desires  opportunity  on  farm. 
ADA’ERTISER  2403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM  manager,  herdsman,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced  wants  a  permanent  position  by  Oc¬ 
tober  1 ;  references.  AV ALTER  STEELE,  Titus¬ 
ville,  Fa. 

RESPECTABLE,  EXPERIENCED  lady  chauf¬ 
feur,  29,  desires  position;  no  dependents;  will 
go  anywhere.  ADA’ERTISER  2404,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 

POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  experienced, 
sober,  reliable,  wants  job.  ADA’ERTISER 
2405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED — Working  farm  manager, 
life  experience  all  branches,  dairy,  poultry, 
crops,  pigs;  wages  or  shares:  middle-aged,  grown 
sons;  good  references.  ALVIN  LAWSON,  Box  17, 
Pittstown,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  EXPERT,  cows,  horses,  chickens, 
Fordson,  single  or  married,  no  children;  steady, 
sober,  bandy;  $30,  board;  Orange  County;  full 
information  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2427, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  registered 
Jerseys;  must  be  good  dry-hand  milker,  20 
cows  when  necessary;  non-smoker,  drinker;  state 
age,  reference,  religion,  experience;  $25  month, 
board,  room,  etc. ;  prefer  interview  or  write 
fully.  ALLAN  J.  GRAUER,  R.  1,  Lewiston, 
N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCII ARDIST,  single  man,  ca¬ 
pable  of  taking  care  of  young  and  old  fruit 
trees:  write  giving  experience,  references,  age 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  2429,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  32,  wishes  work  chicken  or 
general  farm;  driver’s  license.  ADVERTISER 
2412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN,  Protestant,  would  like 
housekeeping;  neat,  good  cook,  capable,  re¬ 
fined:  no  incumbrances.  ADVERTISER  2414, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MIDDLE-AGED  farm  manager, 
married,  Cornell  course,  desires  position  on 
farm  or  estate;  experienced  all  branches,  dairy¬ 
ing,  rotation  of  crops.  ADVERTISER  2415,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  desires  position  as 
caretaker  on  estate;  references  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  ADVERTISER  2421,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  SINGLE,  44,  wants  to  help  aged 
farmer  or  woman  to  build  up  business  or  man¬ 
age  farm.  SUPT.,  132  W.  43rd  St.,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED,  Protestant,  open 
for  position  September  15;  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches,  desires  position  as  man¬ 
ager  or  foreman,  estate  or  commercial  plant  or 
take  charge  one-man  plant;  executive  ability; 
sober,  hard  worker;  please  state  particulars. 
ARTHUR  ROSEXKRANZ,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  eastern  poul¬ 
try  farm;  experienced;  references;  salary  no 
object.  H.  L.  MARSHALL,  419  Union  Avenue, 
Mount  Y’ernon,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY’MAN,  FARM  school  graduate,  fully 
experienced,  reliable,  capable  of  taking  full 
charge;  best  reference.  E.  FUNK,  510  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  INTELLIGENT,  reliable,  bunga¬ 
low  colony,  New  York;  state  qualifications, 
references;  modest  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  wants  position,  caretaker 
or  watchman,  on  small  country  estate;  milk 
one  or  two  cows.  M.  R.  CASE,  103  Vermilyea 
Are.,  New  York  City. 


MAN  WANTS  work  on  modern  successful  poul¬ 
try  farm;  can  finance  enlargement  or  im¬ 
provements.  ADVERTISER  2428,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  or  caretaker,  fully 
experienced,  excellent  references,  married,  no 
children;  kindly  give  all  details  first  letter.  AD- 
Y'ERTISER  2426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMEN — If  you  want  first-class  results 
at  a  fair  wage  I  am  your  man;  single.  AD- 
YTERTISER  2436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAME-BREEDER,  FARMER,  poultryman, 
wants  position;  absolutely  competent  in  breed¬ 
ing  fancy  pheasants,  ducks,  geese,  also  mass 
production  of  Mallards  and  Ringnecks;  middle- 
aged,  married.  ADVERTISER  2434,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  with  farm  machine  dealer 
as  salesman  and  repair  man;  expert  in  all 
makes  of  farm  equipment;  “Allis-Cbalmers”  pre¬ 
ferred;  experience  in  all  branches  of  farm  and 
estate  work  on  a  large  scale.  FRED  HOUSE, 
16  Elm  St.,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY’MAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable, 
open  for  engagement.  JANSEN,  39-02  Bell 
Ave.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  and  gardener,  last 
job  6  years  on  institution,  desires  position  as 
caretaker,  private  estate,  institution  or  small 
farm;  single,  no  cigarettes,  no  liquor,  honest. 
BOX  41,  Syosset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  MARRIED,  no  children,  teetotaler, 
fully  experienced  all  repairs,  camp  mainte¬ 
nance,  carpentry,  plumbing;  have  own  car;  can 
furnish  own  quarters.  ADVERTISER  2431,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager,  mar¬ 
ried,  43,  with  two  grown  sons,  5  ctxliuren  In 
family;  University  of  Maine  graduate;  life  ex¬ 
perience  on  Grade  A  dairy,  poultry  and  fruit 
farms;  best  results  with  crops;  no  liquor  hon¬ 
est  worker.  ADVERTISER  2433,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 121  acres,  truck  and  grain, 
country  home,  tenant  house,  barns,  stables, 
outbuildings,  growing  timber,  worth  $1,000; 
Laurel,  Del.,  Sharptown,  Md.,  highway;  good 
buy  for  $5,500  cash.  VICTOR  C.  RECORDS, 
Laurel,  Del. 


70-ACRE  FARM,  over  2,000  young  bearing  apple 
trees,  large  basement  barn,  11-room  house 
with  improvements,  good  condition;  selling  ac¬ 
count  poor  health;  $S,500  for  quick  sale;  $6,000 
mortgage.  EDWARD  COUSINS,  Woodstock, 
N.  Y’. 


200-ACRE  DAIRY,  chicken  farm;  large  barn. 

new  silo,  very  good  house,  large  porches,  hot 
and  cold  water,  bathroom,  furnace,  electricity; 
also  96-acre  farm,  good  buildings;  sell  cheap. 
LLOYD  DECKER,  Tunkhannoek,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Rooming,  boarding,  business,  New¬ 
ark;  well  located;  $1,000,  terms.  LOUX,  319 
High  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


LOR  SALE — 114  acres,  good  buildings,  land, 
fruit,  plenty  water,  pasture;  *4  mile  macadam 
road,  1%  miles  store,  school,  church,  P.  O.,  4  to 
larger  village,  7  to  city  of  6,000;  stock,  tools, 
crops;  price  $1,500,  $1,100  cash,  balance  mort¬ 
gage  $400.  ELAVOOD  GOINS,  Straits  Corners, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  170  acres,  30  cattle,  team, 
tools;  $5,000,  $2,500  down.  BOX  234,  Orleans, 
Vermont. 


DAIRY  FOR  100  cows,  7-room  house,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  6  acres;  sale  or  rent.  OTTO  MULLER 
Barnum  Ave.,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  92  acres,  20  acres  wood  and 
timber;  house,  barn,  garage,  wood-house;  5 
miles  from  village.  GRACE  ROGERS,  Alpine 


I  OR  SALE,  or  exchange  for  equipped  farm, 
good  double  bouse  and  garage,  six  rooms  and 
batli  each  side;  electricity;  in  New  Hampshire. 
ADA’ERTISER  2399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANT  TO  REN ,  equipped  dairy  farm,  goo< 
buildings,  productive  soil;  might  buy.  AD 
A7ERT1SER  2402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


97- At  RE  FARM  for  sale,  no  buildings,  one  mil 
from  Tidewater;  good  fishing  and  ducking; 
State  road  opens  the  farm;  will  sell  either  sidt 
no  better  melon  or  sweet  potato  ground  exists 
hundreds  of  acres  now  being  shipped;  the  Ian 
is  adapted  to  the  peach  and  apple.  F.  I 
LOOMIS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


60-ACRE  HILL  farm,  Otsego  County;  buildings 
fair  condition;  never-failing  spring  water-  10 
acres  maple  woods;  $S0O  cash  or  terms.  BOX 
1,  Dorloo,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  Poconos.  8-room  house,  6  acres, 
near  Buck  Hill  Falls;  all  improvements; 
stream  through  property,  beautiful  grounds;  for 
quick  disposal,  $9,000;  owner,  THEO.  GERICKE 
1168t  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  S.  I., 
N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  a  large  equipped  dairy 
farm;  give  details.  ADA’ERTISER  2408,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  small  house,  radius  10 
miles  AA’est  Point,  New  York;  $15.  C.  CASSELL, 
Gen.  Del.,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Country  home,  three  acres,  brook, 
fruit,  seven-room  bouse,  fireplace,  improve¬ 
ments,  garage,  rooms,  poultry-house.  LEAVIS 
HEMION,  Mali  wall,  N.  J. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  681. 


Mineral  Mixtures 

Brooders  and  producers  are  more  and 
more  receiving  advice  and  solicitation  rel¬ 
ative  to  mineral  feeding  for  livestock.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  can  minerals  ever  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  proper  feed,  care  and  breeding 
methods.  Minerals  are  not  a  cure-all. 
There  are  certain  conditions  where  their 
proper  and  regular  use  is  indicated,  and 
where  such  use  will  result  in  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  livestock. 

The  most  important  limiting  factor  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  need  and  use  of  minerals  is 
probably  the  kind  of  feed  used,  particu¬ 
larly  the  roughage  and  pasture.  It  is 
much  more  important  and  valuable  that 
livestock  receive  their  required  minerals 
direct  from  the  hay  and  pasture  than 
from  other  source. 

While  Alfalfa  hay  contains  on  the  av¬ 
erage  nearly  twice  as  much  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  as  Timothy,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  possible  for  Alfalfa  hay  to  con¬ 
tain  even  less  than  Timothy,  dne  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  quality  of  hay 
used.  This  is  especially  true  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus.  The  use  of  500  pounds 
of  super-phosphate  per  acre  to  hay  and 
pasture  land  plus  manure  will  make  the 
crops  grown  on  such  land  high  in  the 
needed  minerals  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  concentrates 
used  will  also  play  an  important  role  in 
the  need  and  requirements  for  minerals. 
Wheat  bran  contains  an  average  of  about 
0  per  cent  minerals,  being  especially  rich 
in  phosphorus  with  an  average  of  almost 
1.5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  while 
corn  is  our  best  and  usually  the  cheapest 
source  of  total  digestible  nutrients  it  is 
low  in  minerals,  even  the  best  grade 
usually  containing  less  than  1.5  per  cent 
total  minerals. 

The  mineral  content  of  water  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  variable  even  on  adjacent  farms, 
the  amount  and  kind  of  minerals  in  sus¬ 
pension  and  solution  probably  has  a  very 
significent  influence  on  the  mineral  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  animals.  With  these 
numerous  influencing  and  contributing 
factors  being  always  present,  it  becomes 
apparent  no  general  formula  and  rule  can 
be  applied  which  will  be  suitable  for  all 
individuals.  The  excessive  use  of  some 
minerals,  if  not  for  most  of  them,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  great  and  often  permanent  injury 
to  livestock. 

The  safest  method  is  to  provide  possible 
needed  minerals  where  the  animals  can 
have  constant  access  to  them  at  all  times. 
Their  own  body  craving  for  any  mineral 
which  is  not  being  supplied  in  sufficient 
amounts  will  cause  them  to  eat  the  min¬ 
erals  as  needed.  Some  animals,  especial¬ 
ly  horses,  object  to  the  odor  and  .possibly 
the  taste  of  steamed  bonemeal.  This  may 
be  overcome  by  mixing  it  with  salt.  If 
steamed  bonemeal  is  used  it  is  important 
that  it  be  from  a  standard  packing  prod¬ 
uct  company  properly  prepared,  as  green 
bone  or  any  not  correctly  prepared  may 
introduce  one  or  several  serious  contag¬ 
ious  diseases  into  the  farm  flock  or  herd. 

Experimental  tests  have  shown  that  in 
some  cases  best  results  are  obtained  from 
the  proper  use  of  minerals  when  certain 
other  minerals  are  used.  Iodine  is  an 
illustration  of  this ;  as  many  contend  and 
results  show  that  supplied  in  proper 
amounts  it  makes  the  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  present  in  feeds  or  as  supplied 
more  readily  soluble  and  assimilated.  Va¬ 
rious  commercial  mixtures  containing 
iodine  in  forms  suitable  for  feeding  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions  are  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  These  include  such  as  the  commer¬ 
cial  feed  Manamar  and  Iodized  Stock 
Salt,  which  are  both  good  for  practical 
use. 

A  standard  mineral  mixture  which  is 
economical  and  practical  for  farm  use 
with  all  kinds  of  livestock  consists  of 
equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal  kept  ac¬ 
cessible  before  the  stock  at  all  times.  If 
the  hay  and  pasture  are  low  in  mineral 
content  many  find  it  advisable  to  add  5 
per  cent  of  the  mineral  mixture  to  the 
gx-ain  feed,  using  95  pounds  of  grain  and 
five  pounds  of  the  mineral  mixture  mixed 
thoroughly  together.  Mineral  deficiencies 
are  often  indicated  by  weak  offspring, 
hairlessness,  enlarged  joints,  poor  induc¬ 
tion  or  performance,  even  when  fed  liber¬ 
ally  and  often  extreme  susceptibility  to 
disease  and  infections.  E.  w.  duck. 
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THAT,  in  effect,  is  the  advice  of  Prof. 

C.  S.  Platt,  associate  poultry  hus- 
bandryman  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station. 

The  production  of  100  birds  should 
not  fall  below  50  eggs  daily,  providing 
careful  culling  has  been  practical.  Prof. 
Platt  says,  but  if  it  should  do  so,  addi¬ 
tional  milk  feedings  should  be  started. 

"One  of  the  best  forms  of  milk  to  use 
is  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  as  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  palatable  and  easily  fed,”  he  contin¬ 
ues.  "Limit  the  amount  to  two  pounds 
daily  for  100  birds  at  first,  but  after  the 
birds  have  become  used  to  it,  the  amount 


can  be  increased  to  four  of  five  pounds 
daily  without  detrimental  results.” 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
many  advantages  of  feeding  Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk  or  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  fed,  it  will  pay  you  to  ask 
your  feed  dealer  or  write  direct  to  the 
Consolidated  Products  Company  for 
copies  of  the  new  and  valuable  poultry 
folders  just  published.  Regardless  of 
the  size  of  your  flock,  or  the  branch  of 
the  poultry  industry  in  which  you  are 
interested,  you  will  profit  by  the  facts 
set  forth  by  the  poultry  experts  who  pre¬ 
pared  these  folders. 


Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL." 

THE  ONLY  IMPORTANT  COMPANY  MANUFACTURING 
BUTTERMILK  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY 


'OflCKENjA.soTU^ 


DR.  SALS  BURY'S 


HURT  ONLY 
THE  WORMS/ 

Scientifically  com¬ 
pounded  to  be  tough 
on  the  worms,  but 
easy  on  your  birds, 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  line  of 
caps  contains  the 
most  powerful  and 
effective  worm  -  re¬ 
moving  drugs  known 
to  veterinary  science. 
You  have  your  choice 
of  Nicotine  for  round 
worms;  Kamala  for 
tapes!  Worm  your  flock  now  for 
best  results,  and  insist  on  Dr. 
iSalsbury’s  Worm  Caps. 

AVI-TONE 

FOR  FLOCK  TREATMENT 

•  You  can’t  beat  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Avi-Tone  for  a  dependable  flock 
treatment!  It  gets  the  round 
worms,  improves  the  birds’  appe¬ 
tite,  aids  digestion,  and  helps  to 
insure  perfect  health.  For  birds 
of  all  ages.  Mixes  with  wet  or 
dry  mash.  Get  a  package  at  once! 

(•  n  c  »-  24-pasre  book  “First  Aid  to 
r  K  t  t  growing  Flocks.”  Gives  full 
Information  on  Worming,  Vaccination,  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Write  for  a  copy  now. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Ur.  J.  E.  Salsbury, 

.  Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  poultry  healtn. 

715  Water  Street,  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Take  Your  POULTRY  TROUBLES  To 
The  Dealer  Who  Displays  This  Emblem. 
He  Is  a  Member  of  Oar  NATION-WIDE 
POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE, 


SHOCKLESS 
NICOTINE... 

[Protects  Your  Profits, 
Saves  You 
Money 


Patent  Pending 

'BlackLeaf ’WormPowder  fed  once 
in  the  mash  killsround  worm.  Contains 
nicotine  in  our  special  "shockless” 
form  which  isreleased  onlyin  the  bird’s 
intestines— right  where  the  worms  live. 
Odorless,  tasteless,  not  toxic  to  birds. 
Doesnot  interrupt  production.  Easy  to 
use  and  economical.  100  bird  size  post 
paid  for  75c  and  your  dealer’s  name. 

“Black  Leaf’  Worm  Pellets — made  from  the 
Powder  and  highly  effective  for  individual 
dosing.  100  post  paid  for  85c  and  dealer’s 
name.  Powder  packages  contain  a  few 
pellets  for  birds  off  feed. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE 

KENTUCKY 

Makers  of 
"Black  Leaf  40” 

8622 


t  OiS'ntec.bng'NV'flcPimt 

r«INT  AND  DISINFECT  cow  barns  and  henhouses 
With  Carbola  in  one  easy  operation.  Kills  by  contact 
those  invisible  disease  germs  which  are  so  costly  to  you. 
Hardware,  feed,  seed  and  drug  stores;  5  lb.  60c;  10  lb. 
98c:  25  lb.  $1.90;  50  lb.  $3.50.  Free  booklet  “How  to 
Stop  Losses.”  „  .  ,  .... 

Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Bee  St.,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

ALLEN’S  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 
DAY  OLD  and  STARTED 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  and  FUTURE  DELIVERY 

BARRED  ROCKS . $8.00-100 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS. .  10.00- 100 

R.  I.  REDS  .  9.00  100 

BARRED  CROSS-BREDS  . 10.00-100 

Lots  less  than  100  add  lc  more.  100%  full  count  delivery 
of  day-old  chicks:  started  chicks  express  collect.  Cata¬ 
log  on  request.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 

3  3  .  POULTRY  FARM 

A ^HATCHERY  a 

BOX  5  SEAFORD  DELAWARE 

STRICKLER’S  BROILER  CHICKS 

Officially  State  Blood-Tested  —  Electric  Hatched. 
September  7.  14,  21.  28  -  October  5,  12.  10,  26  _ 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes — $9.50  per  100,  $90  per  I000_ 
Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants — 
$5.75  per  50,  $11  per  100,  $53  per  500 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  —  Catalog  FREE. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  SHERIDAN,  PA. 

P|||  |  r~  TP  C5  4.000  White  Minorca  Ready 
V#  L-  CL  I  3  to  Lay  Pullets.  Write  for 

prices.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM  -  Goshen,  Indiana 


_ .... . _ 

rouAPAji ^ 

-  Our  Famous 

GUARANTEE  98%  Livability,  1st 
4  Wks.  Holds  Good  on  Summer  Chicks 

A  summer  brood  of  our  nigged,  fast-growing  chicks 
will  make  you  money.  We  will  make  free  replace¬ 
ment  of  any  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2%  during  first 
4  weeks,  or  refund  purchase  price. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Cross 

Hatches  Every  Week.  -  Write  for  Prices 

REDBIRD  FARM,  wre ntha^,  mass. 


C  H  Rl  STI E  S  'DVeuDfampshires 

b°y"n  SPIZZ  ERl  N  KTUM 


£ _ 

Summer  Chicks  at  Low  Prices 
No  B.W.D.  — 100%  Pullorum  FREE 

Our  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  make  very  profit¬ 
able  broilers  and  roasters.  Almost  perfect 
livability;  amazing  growth. 

Straight  New  Hampshires,  also  Ohris-Cross 
Hybrids  for  BARRED  Broilers 
Write  for  Summer  and  Fall  Prices 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N,  H. 


REDS  Now  Hatching  Both  Crosses  ROCKS 

Broiler  Men  Say  Our  Chicks  ‘‘CLICK” 

Egg  Men  Say  They  DON’T  ‘‘CLUCK 

Entire  flock  backed  by  generations  of  Pullorum  Ac¬ 
credited  stock,  well-bred,  low  mortality.  Circular. 

MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  PROCTOR,  VT. 


S9.00  per  100.  Barred 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  Rocks  *8.00.  Prompt 

shipment.  110SF.DAI.E  POULTRY  FARM  -  Quakertonn,  Pa 


runrw C  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
CHICKS  in*  flocks.  Immediate  and  fall  dellv- 
eries  Catalog  free.  Mohawk  Valley  Hatchery. 
Ill  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  New  \  oik 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
•  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W,  D.) 
by  tbe  Official  State  testing  agency 
of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with  t 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
: Tube  Agglutination  tested 

witbin  the  preceding  calendar  year.  ^ 

[“WELL  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS^ 


. 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Duality  Chicks, 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Boic  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


KERR 


UVE-THRIVE-GROW 


Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks , 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatchs* 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-testedl 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experienca 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtowu,  N.  J. 


SNOW  HILL  HATCHERIES 

Red-Rock  Cross  Breds 

Get  high-quality  Sno-Hill  Chicks — 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds,  N, 

H.  Reds,  Bed  Bock  Nock 
Cross  for  Broilers.  largest 
State  Blood-Tested  Hatchery 
in  Maryland.  Don’t  miss  it. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and 
price  list.  Two  hatches  each 
week  year  around. 

1G4  Washington  Street,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland 

•  SjtTUSnuur  IKLflJUL* 


H  ATC  H  E  Rl  ES 


SUNNYBROOK 

Day  Old  and  Started  Chicks 

.You  can  buy  SUNNYBROOK  Chicks  any  month  of  the 
year.  We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler  raisers. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Barred  Cross-Breeds  and  90% 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  8c  and  up. 

SUNNYBROOK  Chicks  have  been  sold  and  guaranteed 
for  sixteen  years.  Of  Pullorum  clean  flocks.  Large 
hatching  capacity.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  •  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


_ _  ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns . $6.50  $32.50  $65 

Barred  &  Wli.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Reds....  7.00  35.00  70 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  8.00  40.00  80 

Assorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
BWD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
under  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  & 
Thursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
or  COD.  Writo  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
our  Breeds,  Farm  and  Hatchery. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY. 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Prop.,  Box  49.  McAlistervlile,  Pa. 


LIVE-PA 

CHICKS 


Hatched  entirely  in  Electric  incubators. 
WRITE  FOR  NEW  1936  OFFER  SHOWN  ON 
LATEST  FREE  CATALOG  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $63-00 
Barred  or  White  Bock3  .  7.00  35.00  /Q  UO 

B.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80. 0J 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.  0.  I>- 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  if  you  so  desire. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTER V I LLE,  Pa. 

TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

OCTOBER  CHICKS  -  $12.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $7.00  Per  100 

All  Eggs  used  from  my  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons,  I  SPECIALIZE— 
One  Breed,  One  Grade,  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  ROCKLAND. MASS. 


C/w*\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Electrie  Hatched— Cash  or  COD.  100  500 

Large  English  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$6.50  $32.50  )  » 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Beds. .  7.00  35.00  7U.w 

S.  C.  New  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  8U.W 

Heavy  Mixed  $6.50-100.  All  breeders  blood-testeu  w 
the  stained  antigen  method.  Bred  for  egg-  Pr°ud° 
100%  live  del.  postpaid.  Order  direct  from  acn 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlistervilie.  r  _ 


BR00KSIDE  CHICKS  DAs'l’AKTEf> 

No  order  accepted  for  less  than  25  chicks  Star  e 
chicks  shipped  express  collect.  Day-old  cluckspo 
paid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100%  Uve  del.  Order  NOW. 

Barred  Rocks .  8V2O  [i'i'l'c 

Rockhorns  (Crossbred)...  8V2C  p 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  K 

£.  C.  Brown.  Prop.  SergeantsviUe.  Is 
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Alon£,  the  Country  Road  in  Late  Summer 


Firestone  Farm  Exhibit , 
Great  Lakes  Exposition,  Cleveland 
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FOR  CARS 


OUTSTANDING  performance  has  made 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires 
preferred  equipment  for  farmers,  who 
have  proved  that  Ground  Grip  Tires 
save  25%  in  time  and  fuel,  and 
greatly  reduce  repairs  and  upkeep 
costs* 

The  self' cleaning  tread  gives 
the  greatest  traction  ever  known* 

Gum* Dipping  gives  the  cord  body 
strength  to  stand  the  extra  stresses 
of  super' traction*  The  special 
construction  of  two  extra  layers  of 
Gum '  Dipped  cords  under  the  tread 
binds  the  tread  and  cord  body  into  one  inseparable 
unit*  With  Firestone’s  new  demountable  rim  and 
cut'down  method  of  applying  the  rim  on  the 
original  wheels,  one  set  of  Ground  Grip  Tires  will 
fit  several  implements* 

Go  to  your  nearest  Firestone  Tire  Dealer  or 
Implement  Dealer  or  Firestone  Auto  Supply  and 
Service  Store  today  and  ask  to  see  these  money'saving 
tires*  And  when  you  order  a  new  tractor  or 
implement,  specify  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone,  Monday 
Evenings,  over  N.13.C. — WEAF  Network 

©1936.F.T.&R.C  o. 


4.40/4.50-21  - $8*70 

4.75/5.00-19 .  9.45 

4.50/4.75-20 .  9-30 

5.25/5.50-17 -  11*70 

5.25/5.50-18....  11.85 


HEAVY  DUTY 


4.40/4.50-21  .. 
4.75/5.00-19... 
4.50/4.75-20... 
5.25/5.50-17... 
5.25/5.50-18... 

.$10*90 
.  11*75 
.  11*50 
.  13*90 
.  14.15 

FOR  TRUCKS 

32x6  Truck  Type 

$30*70 

32x6  H.  D . 

40.25 

6.00-20  . 

18.85 

6.50-20  . 

24.40 

7.00-20  . 

32.35 

FOR  TRACTORS 

5.00-15 . 

$10*40 

5.50-1 6  •••••••« 

11.05 

6.00-16 . 

12*40 

7.50-1 8 . 

17.45 

FOR  IMPLEMENTS 

4.00-1 8 . 

$  8.30 

6.00-16 . 

10.55 

7.50-18 . 

14.85 

6.50-36  . 

24.00 

Other  Sizes  Proportionately  Low 

Guarantee  —  This  heavy 
Super-Traction  tread  is 
guaranteed  not  to  loosen  from 
the  tire  body  under  any 
conditions,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  tire  are  fully  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction. 


Picnic  Suggestions 

The  big  old-fashioned  baskets  our 
grandmothers  used  seem  to  be  gaining 
steady  popularity  with  those  who  pienie 
often.  If  you  have  a  big  basket  with 
hinged  lid,  a  length  of  strap  or  strong 
webbing  and  a  will-to-do  you  can  make 
an  up-to-date  picnic  basket — one  to  hob] 
cutlery  and  dishes  snugly  in  place  around 
the  sides  and  top,  away  from  the  lunch 
itself. 

Picnics  will  probably  be  indulged  in 
more  frequently  if  all  the  equipment  is 
kept  together  rather  than  having  to  col¬ 
lect  it  each  time.  Everyday  cooking 
utensils,  cutlery  and  dishes  may  be  used 
but  the  necessities  for  the  average  fami¬ 
ly  may  be  purchased  for  around  a  dollar. 
Dime  stores  offer  small  frying-  pans  for 
30  cents,  small  coffee  pots,  and  an  array 
of  plates  and  cups  in  enamel,  aluminum 
and  paper. 

A  tray  for  each  member  is  most  con¬ 
venient  when  the  chosen  picnic  spot 
proves  to  have  no  tables.  These  need  not 
be  purchased  necessarily.  Oblongs  of 
heavy  cardboard  or  ply  wood  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  oilcloth  cut  from  discarded  ta¬ 
ble-covers  and  tucked  in  an  oilcloth  or 
burlap  bag  made  to  tit,  for  convenience  in 
carrying. 

One  of  the  happiest  memories  of  my 
childhood  is  of  a  Summer  liberally  be¬ 
sprinkled  with  early  Sunday  morning 
breakfasts  cooked  in  the  open.  We  took 
our  chilled  melons,  dozens  of  eggs, 
pounds  of  bacon  or  ham,  plenty  of  coffee 
cooked  and  diced  potatoes  and  the  grates 
of  the  oil  stove.  The  grates  were  sup¬ 
ported  on  either  end  by  stones  and  a  fire 
built  underneath.  (We  made  an  oilcloth 
bag  into  which  to  slip  the  grates  for  ease 
in  carrying.)  Water  poured  from  a  big 
jug  soon  bubbled  merrily  and  a  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag",  into  which  the  coffee  had 
been  measured  before  leaving  home,  was 
dropped  in.  To  the  accompaniment  of 
the  tantalizing  aroma,  we  fried  bacon  to 
crisp  curls,  scrambled  eggs  (broken  into 
jars  at  home  to  avoid  accidents)  and 
browned  potatoes  in  part  of  the  bacon 
grease.  There  never  was  enough — for 
one  can’t  estimate  an  appetite  for  an 
out-of-door  breakfast!  Just  try  it! 

On  any  picnic,  one  hot  dish  is  usually 
welcome.  Macaroni  and  cheese,  baked 
beans  or  some  appetizing  escalloped  vege¬ 
table  baked  in  an  earthen  crock  and 
wrapped  in  a  heavy  blanket  will  keep  hot 
for  some  time. 

Following  are  a  few  of  our  time-tested 
favorites  for  the  picnic  basket : 

Picnic  Fotato  Salad.  —  Four  cups  or 
one  quart  diced  cooked  potatoes  (prefer¬ 
ably  cooked  with  jackets  on),  four  cups 
chopped  apple,  one  large  onion,  two  me¬ 
dium-sized  green  peppers,  one-fourtli  tea¬ 
spoon  celery  salt,  one  cup  raisins  and  one- 
half  cup  French  dressing. 

Run  pepper  and  onion  through  food- 
chopper.  Soak  raisins  in  French  dress¬ 
ing  until  plump.  Combine  potatoes,  pep¬ 
per  and  onion  mixture  and  the  raisins, 
pouring  the  French  dressing  over  the 
combination  and  let  stand  at  least  35 
minutes.  Add  apples  and  mix  with  boiled 
dressing. 

Bean  Salad.  —  One  can  red  kidney 
beans,  two  large  fresh  tomatoes,  one  cup 
chopped  celery,  one  green  pepper,  one 
large  onion,  one  pimento. 

Wash  the  beans  in  a  colander  and 
drain  thoroughly.  Chop  onion,  pimento, 
tomatoes  and  pepper  and  combine  with 
!)eans.  Put  all  together  with  mayonnaise. 
Serve  on  crisp  lettuce  leaves. 

Vegetable  Salad.  —  Two  cups  diced, 
cooked  potatoes,  one  cup  shredded  cab¬ 
bage,  one-half  cup  grated  carrot  (raw), 
one-fourth  cup  diced  cucumber,  one  table¬ 
spoon  finely  minced  onion,  salt  and  salad 
dressing. 

Combine  prepared  vegetables  with  suf¬ 
ficient  cooked  salad  dressing  to  moisten, 
adding  additional  salt,  if  necessary.  Re¬ 
move  the  heart  of  a  red  cabbage,  wash 
the  remaining  outside  shell  and  chill 
thoroughly.  Pack  salad  into  this  shell  to 
serve,  garnishing  with  hard-cooked  egg, 
olives,  etc. 

Picnic  Lemonade.  —  Five  pounds  of 
mildly  flavored  honey,  two  quarts  lemon 
juice  (about  two  dozen),  2*4  gallons 
cold  water,  ice  and  iy2  quarts  hot  water. 

Dissolve  honey  in  hot  water.  Cool  and 
add  to  lemon  juice.  Add  cold  water  and 
pour  over  ice.  Yield :  five  gallons. 

MRS.  B.  N. 
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Notes  From  the  Dale  View  Trial  Grounds 


Fig.  3  (left) — The  bluest  of  blue  Forget-me-nots  which,  by  the  million,  annually  swarm  through  the  well- 
watered  channel  of  the  great  ravine  in  the  rock  garden  at  Dale  View  Trial  Grounds.  Fig.  4  (right)—  Edrianth us 
da Imatica  is  typical  of  our  favorite  “ stay-at-home ”  plants  for  the  rock  garden.  They  are  content  with  the  space 
allotted  to  them,  do  not  molest  even  their  nearest  neighbors,  and  are  even  likely  to  tax  the  skill  of  the  rock 

gardener  to  provide  suitable  soil  and  environment. 


Fig.  1. — Among  the  first  flowers  to  greet  ns  in  early 
ftpring  is  the  wee  Wake  Robin  (Trillium  nivale),  usual¬ 
ly  two  or  three  inches  in  height.  This  is  the  true  Snore 
Trillium  as  its  botanical  name  indicates.  T.  grandi- 
florum.  the  large,  later  familiar  form,  by  some  nursery¬ 
men,  is  erroneously  listed  as  Snow  Trillium. 

taller  growing  hybrid  perpetual  roses  were  killed  to 
the  snow  level,  some  of  the  old  favorites  pulled 
through  with  live,  vigorous  wood  to  their  very  tips. 
The  Rugosa  roses  are  exceptionally  hardy,  and  bore 
little  or  no  evidence  of  their  exposure  to  tempera¬ 
tures  far  below  zero;  and  they  have  been  flowering 
profusely  for  a  number  of  weeks.  Some  of  the 
Rugosa  hybrids  survived  the  Winter  perfectly,  such 
as  the  Grootendorst  type  and  the  trailing  hybrid. 
Max  Graf.  A  few  of  the  others  of  like  origin  suf¬ 
fered  somewhat  and  the  injured  parts  had  to  be 
removed  to  within  a  few  inches  of  their  bases. 
Doubtless,  in  normal  Winters,  they  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  ruggedly  hardy  and  dependable. 

Rock  and  alpine  plants,  securely  covered  by  snow 
during  the  entire  period  of  intense  cold,  evidently 
experienced  no  hint  of  the  widespread  destruction 
wrought  above  the  protective  mantle  of  white.  In¬ 
deed  there  was  no  loss  whatever  from  the  nearly  or 
quite  200  families,  species  and  varieties  established 
in  the  large  (one-tenth  acre),  natural,  broad,  deep, 
rocky  ravine  through  which  courses  a  tiny  stream 
of  water  from  a  flowing  spring.  A  great  many  in¬ 
teresting  plants  from  numerous,  widely  separated 
countries  of  the  world,  and  a  wealth  of  bloom  from 
the  time  the  snow  disappeared  until  the  present  day, 
have  contributed  richly  to  our  enjoyment  of  the 
Spring  and  early  Summer  of  1936.  Despite  a  late 
Spring  freeze  occurring  April  2S,  during  which  the 
mercury  sank  to  24  degrees,  not  a  single  rock  plant 
exhibited  a  sign  of  discouragement.  On  May  1,  the 
the  third  day  following, 
we  listed  over  20  kinds 
of  plants  in  full  bloom 
with  unmistakable  prom¬ 
ises  of  normal  continu¬ 
ance.  Owing  to  wide 
variation  of  exposure 
ranging  from  a  dry  sun¬ 
ny  slope  of  the  ravine, 
to  partial  and  even 
dense  shade  on  its 
northern  incline ;  to  an 
equally  wide  range  of 
soil  and  moisture;  and 
to  the  hundreds  of  tons 
of  great,  time-weather¬ 
ed,  “gray  -  back”  sand 
rocks  shelving  back  into 
the  steep  slopes  of  the 
ravine  at  angles  de¬ 
signed  for  effective  gath- 
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ering  and  utilization  of  the  not  too  abundant  Sum¬ 
mer  rainfall,  conditions  are  unusually  favorable  for 
growing  successfully  a  correspondingly  wide  range 
of  rock  and  alpine  plants. 

In  the  maintenance  of  a  sizable  rock  garden  to¬ 
gether  with  its  proportionately  extensive  and  quite 
indispensable  background  and  borders  of  evergreen 
and  deciduous  trees,  shrubs  and  taller  growing 
hardy  perennial  plants,  it  frequently  is  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  exercise  more  or  less  restraint  to  develop¬ 
ment  and  spread  of  the  widely  different  forms  of 
ornamentals.  Our  favorite  type  of  rock  plants  in¬ 
cludes  those  which  are  happy  to  occupy  and  remain 
within  the  spaces  or  pockets  among  the  rocks,  that 
we  especially  prepare  for  and  assign  to  them.  There 
are  numerous  genera  and  species  belonging  to  this 
admirably  tractable  group,  for  which  we  are  prop¬ 
erly  grateful.  We  are  continuously  in  search  for 
worthy  additions  to  this  class. 

Of  all  the  nearly  or  quite  a  score  of  plant  fami¬ 
lies  which  keep  our  fingers,  weed-hook,  hoe  and 
sickle  busy  in  holding  within  reasonable  bounds  the 
wayward,  is  the  common  blue  violet  (Viola  cucul- 
lata).  A  prodigious  yielder  of  astonishingly  potent 
seed,  it  has  proved  to  be  our  most  persistent  gad¬ 
about  and  champion  colonizer.  From  a  few  inches 
to  knee-high  in  height,  according  to  varying  loca¬ 
tions  and  supplies  of  plant  food,  it  is  ever  vigorous, 
free  from  disease,  happy,  ingratiating  and  coyly 
beautiful  in  its  prolific  and  generously  extended  pe¬ 
riod  of  bloom.  Its  greater  and  almost  only  fault  is 
invasion  of  every  pocket,  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
great  rock  garden ;  and  from  early  Spring  until  late 
Autumn  keeps  us  busy  weeding  out  the  tiny,  the 
half-grown  and  even  the  mature,  robust  plants  that 
have  sprung  up,  thrived  and  developed  surreptiti¬ 
ously,  partially  or  wholly  hidden  from  view  beneath 
or  behind  groups  of  other  vigorous  and  hospitable 
plants.  And  yet  the  writer  can  readily  remember  a 
time,  fully  one-third  of  a  century  ago.  when  a  wild, 
blue  violet  was  a  novelty  in  this  particular  section 
of  country.  The  first  small  handful  of  plants  was 
brought  to  Dale  View  and  planted  in  a  shady  spot 
by  our  little  daughter. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  our  rock  garden 
about  a  decade  ago,  we  have  been  required  to  en¬ 
force  strong-arm  tactics  to  keep  Fol-get-me-nots 
(Myosotis  palustris)  from  overwhelming  all  other- 
less  rampant,  moisture-loving  plants.  From  the  start 
of  a  very  few  plants  this  semi-aquatic  enthusiast 
has  taken  almost  complete  possession  of  the  narrow 
bed  of  the  tiny  stream  of  water  that  courses  through 
the  length  of  the  deep  ravine.  Awakening  very  early 
in  the  season  because  of  its  roots  extending  into  rela¬ 
tively  warm  water  flowing  from  the  spring,  the  For¬ 
get-me-nots  quickly  spring  upward  to  a  height  of 
from  10  to  30  inches.  Blooming  profusely  from  the 
time  the  plants  attain  the  height  of  from  8  to  12 
inches,  the  rapidly  lengthening  stems  eventually,  by 
reason  of  their  weight  and  lack  of  rigidity,  fall  in 
various  directions  or  “sit  down”  with  their  termi¬ 
nals  still  erect  and  gayly  flowering.  Thus  they  per¬ 
sistently  cover  the  stepping  stones  of  the  rock  garden 
and  have  to  be  pushed  aside  quite  ruthlessly  to  clear 
the  pathway.  The  first  flowering  period  continues 
until  about  July  1;  then  something  has  to  be  done, 
and  we  do  it  without  hesitation.  Armed  with  the 
largest  basket  we  can  find,  we  pull  the  great  masses 
of  long-stemmed  plants  from  their  anchorage  in  the 
wet  soil,  and  carry  them,  load  after  load,  to  the 


dump-heap.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  plants  are 
thus  severed  from  their  roots  at  the  ground  level. 
Some  of  the  roots  come  out  also,  but  enough  remain, 
goodness  knows,  to  perpetuate  the  floriferous  tribe. 
The  process  of  the  harvest,  to  those  who  repeatedly 
have  tried  to  persuade  Forget-me-nots  to  live  and 
bloom,  by  all  sorts  of  kindness  and  coddling,  prob¬ 
ably  would  seem  heartlessly  destructive.  But  it  is 
just  what  the  plants  need,  under  the  favorable 
growing  conditions  described.  Usually,  within  two 
weeks,  a  new,  low  growth  of  Springtime  freshness 
almost  covers  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  prolific 
flowering  is  shortly  resumed,  continuing  until  well 
into  Autumn. 

Myosotis  palustris  also  freely  perpetuates  the  spe¬ 
cies  by  prolific  seeding ;  and  here  at  Dale  View  it  is 
now  appearing  along  the  borders  and  in  the  bed  of 
the  small  stream  of  water  far  below  the  rock  garden. 

Additional  flowering  plants  that  are  commonly 


Fig.  2. — One  of  the  countless  colonies  of  Common  Blue 
Violets,  (Viola  eueullata),  broadcasting  its  charming 
legions  of  seedling  plants  at  the  Dale  View  Trial 
Grounds.  A  most  lovable  but  troublesome  plant  that 
we  haven't  the  slightest  disposition  to  call  a  “weed.” 


listed  as  suitable  either  for  the  rock  garden  itself, 
or  for  its  border  composition,  that  we  find  need  more 
or  less  restraint  from  their  spreading  tendencies,  are 
as  follows:  Butterfly  Weed  (Asclepias  tuberosa)  , 
Calamint  (Calamintha  alpina)  :  Cinquefoil  (Poten- 
t ilia  recta)  ;  Plumy  Bleeding  Heart  (Dicentra  exi- 
mia);  Evening  Primrose  (CEnothera  spec-iosa)  ; 
Moss  Pink  (Phlox  subulata)  ;  Trailing  Myrtle  (Vin¬ 
ca  minor)  ;  Snow-in-Summer  (Cerastium  tomento- 
sum)  ;  White  Stonecrop  (Sedum  album)  ;  Trailing 
Stonecrop  (Sedum  sarmentosum)  ;  Sensitive  Fern 
( Onoc-lea  sensibilis ) . 

Among  the  above  named  commonly  known  plants 
of  both  native  and  foreign  origin  are  representatives 
of  useful  and,  indeed,  beautiful  and  almost  indispen¬ 
sable  hardy  and  persistent  perennials  suitable  for 
rock  gardens  and  borders.  And  it  is  a  happy  pro¬ 
vision  of  nature  that  some  of  these  and  countless 
other  genera  of  rampant,  roving,  prolifically  multi¬ 
plying  forms  of  plant  life  embrace,  also,  numerous 
species  and  varieties  of  smaller,  more  compact,  less 
nomadic,  greater  home-loving  disposition.  It  is  upon 
the  latter  class  of  planting  material  that  we  really 
depend  for  pleasing  composition  and  satisfactory 
maintenance  and  care  of  the  truly  rocky  portions  of 
our  rock  gardens. 

R.  N.-Y. — Nothing  in  modern  horticulture  has 
added  more  to  garden  interest  than  the  rock  gar¬ 
den.  These  are  seen  in  various  forms  and  all  sorts 
of  places.  The  rock  garden  should  carry  out  one's 
individual  ideas,  instead  of  imitating  what  some¬ 
one  else  has  done.  It 
should  not  be  too  regu¬ 
lar  and  mathematical 
in  form  ;  neither  should 
it  look  as  though  “slung 
together.”  Every  stone 
should  be  placed  with 
thought,  and  looked  at 
from  various  angles  be¬ 
fore  deciding  where  it 
is  to  stay.  There  are 
charming  small  bulbs 
well  suited  to  dotting  in 
here  and  there,  such  as 
Clusiana  T  u  1  i  p  s,  or 
other  small-growing  va¬ 
rieties,  miniature  Nar¬ 
cissi,  snowdrops,  Cliioni- 
doxa,  grape  hyacinths 
Crocuses  and  even 
dwarf  Iris. 


ANY  kinds  of  shrubs  and  vines  usual¬ 
ly  considered  quite  hardy,  were 
killed  to  the  snow  line  by  extreme 
cold  of  the  past  Winter.  It  was  for¬ 
tunate,  indeed,  that  the  ground  was 
blanketed  almost  constantly  with 
!W  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  depth. 
Ohio  vegetation  is  not  often  favored  thus  ,as  in  re¬ 
cent  times  our  Winter  weather,  quite  variable  as  a 
rule,  brings  little  snow  that  remains  long  on  the 
ground.  Heavy  cutting  back  of  dead  portions  of 
plants,  very  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground  level,  and 
fertilization  with  quickly  available  nitrogenous  plant 
food  (sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate  or  C'y- 
anamid)  has  wrought  a  wonderful  and  pleasing 
change  during  the  present  growing  season;  and  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  desperately  injured  shrubs 
and  vines,  at  this  writing,  apparently  are  almost 
“as  good  as  new.”  While  many  varieties  of  the 
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Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Field  Day 


Stormy  weather  out  down  the  attendance  from  the 
customary  six  or  seven  hundred  to  between  four  and 
live  hundred  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Field  Day  of 
the  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  on  the  Durham 
Town  Green  and  Fair  Grounds,  Saturday,  August  15. 
But,  although  there  was  little  sunshine,  from  the 
clouds  there  emerged  three  real  benefactions:  the 
splendid  work  of  Prof.  Robert  E.  Johnson  of  the 
Connecticut  State  College,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Parish  Show,  and  the  tireless  energy  displayed  by 
Charles  Selden  Loveland  and  John  B.  Marlin,  the 
Durham  representatives  on  the  General  Committee. 

Prof.  Johnson,  in  spite  of  the  pioneering  obstacles 
of  stringent  health  regulations,  succeeded  in  putting 
on  a  praise-worthy  Parish  Show  and  in  turning  over 
to  Vice-president  E.  L.  Marsh  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  Committee,  the  nucleus 
of  an  excellent  State  herd. 

Mr.  Loveland  and  Mr.  Marlin,  putting  in  many 
days,  then  working  through  rain  and 
sunshine  to  make  certain  that  the  tent, 
the  booths,  the  bleachers  and  the  show 
ring  were  in  readiness  before  the  arri¬ 
val  of  the  guests,  gave  evidence  to  the 
older  members  of  the  club  that  there 
need  be  no  fear  regarding  the  ability 
of  the  younger  members  to  carry  on  as 
“Jersey  Boosters.” 

Shows  not  only  of  Jerseys  but  of  the 
other  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have  been 
held  in  Connecticut  these  last  few 
years,  but  never  before  one  of  such 
stringent  bovine  health  regulations.  It 
has  been  customary  to  require  that 
each  animal  be  from  a  tuberculosis-free 
herd.  But  the  1936  Jersey  Club  re¬ 
quirements  added  that  each  animal 
must  be  from  a  herd  either  accredited 
as  free  from  Bang's  disease  or  a  herd 
under  supervision  of  the  State  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Domestic  Animals,  in  which  no 
reactors  were  found  at  time  of  last 
test  made  within  90  days.  The  State 
supervision  requirement  shut  out  a 
number  of  herds  which  although  blood- 
tested,  are  not  under  State  supervision. 

Prof.  G.  C.  White,  as  Official  Judge, 
again  performed  the  difficult  task  of 
pleasing  everyone,  not  only  with  his  de¬ 
cisions  but  with  his  wise  ‘treasons 
why.”  The  Club  Secretary,  Marcy  I.  Berger  of 
Woodbury,  handed  out  the  ribbons,  announcing  the 
names  and  the  blood-lines  of  the  winning  animals. 

As  usual,  the  Jersey  Bar  enjoyed  excellent  pa¬ 
tronage.  The  milk  was  served  free  and  freely.  The 
Marlin  truck  was  kept  busy  running  back  to  and 
from  the  nearby  farm  where  the  refrigerating  was 
done.  Thanks  not  only  of  the  Club,  but  of  the 
guests,  are  due  the  following  donors  of  milk :  Con¬ 
necticut  State  College,  Storrs;  Judd’s  Bridge  Farms, 
New  Milford ;  Folly  Farm,  Simsbury ;  Tranquility 
Farm,  Middlebury ;  Fred  T.  Shepherd,  Woodbridge; 
John  S.  Stevenson,  Bethel;  Charles  Selden  Loveland, 
Durham ;  George  F.  Fatscher,  Killingworth ;  W.  T. 
I.ittle,  Manchester,  and  R.  A.  Goodwin,  Litchfield. 

Those  who  did  not  come  provided  with  picnic 
lunch  boxes  were  well  taken  care  of  at  the  Restau¬ 
rant  Booth,  operated  by  the  Durham  ladies  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Grange. 

A  successful  innova¬ 
tion  not  only  speeded  up 
the  day’s  program  but 
enlivened  the  amateur 
judging  contest.  White 
cards  were  distributed 
to  4-H  club  members 
and  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  students,  and 
orange-colored  cards  to 
the  adults,  who  were  in¬ 
structed  to  “place”  on 
cards  the  animals 
shown  in  the  first  two 
classes.  These  cards 
were  collected  and 
turned  in  to  the  Contest 
Committee  before  the 
animals  were  lined  Tip 
by  Prof.  White. 

The  Junior  Contests 
were  supervised  by  R. 

H.  Hahn,  State  Super¬ 


visor  of  Education  in  Agriculture,  and  Albert  I. 
Mann,  Assistant  State  4-H  Club  leader  and  Exten¬ 
sion  Dairyman.  The  Adults  Contest  was  supervised 
by  President  Hemingway  and  Director  Theo.  M. 
Savage. 

Richard  Hamilton,  a  4-H  Club  member  of  Elling¬ 
ton  scored  100,  placing  the  “cows,  three  years  or 
over,”  exactly  as  did  the  official  judge.  He  scored 
85  against  a  possible  100  in  his  judging  of  the  “heif¬ 
er  calves  under  one  year.”  He  was  thereupon 
awarded  the  registered  heifer  calf  of  Sybil  blood¬ 
lines,  donated  by  Harry  W.  Case  of  Riverview  Farm, 
Tariffville.  He  also  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Marshall  Witteman  of  North  Haven  came  second 
and  received  the  silver  medal.  Emerson  Aborn  of 
Ellington  and  Foster  Pease  of  Melrose  were  tied  for 
third  place  and  by  special  dispensation  of  Dr.  Ken¬ 
neth  G.  Landsburg,  both  were  given  bronze  medals. 


Speakers  and  Officials  of  Connecticut  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Field  Day,  Durham  Fair 
Grounds,  August  15.  From  left  to  right — Dr.  Kenneth  G.  Landsburg  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Jersey  Cattle  Club;  Ralph  B.  Hemingway,  president,  North  Haven;  Miss  Alice 
If.  Baldwin,  Maka  Ina  Farm,  Watertown:  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Dimock,  Commissioner  of 
Domestic  Animals;  Marcy  I.  Berger,  secretary,  Woodbury ;  George  R.  Sexton,  Kee- 
waydin  Farm,  Darien;  Prof.  R.  E.  Johnson,,  chairman  of  the  Parish  Shoio ;  Prof. 

Victor  A.  Rice,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst. 

In  the  Adults’  Amateur  Judging  Contest,  the 
woman’s  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Rhetta  Fletcher  of 
Cheshire,  Mass.,  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ruth  Fletcher 
Correll  a  close  second.  This  is  about  the  fourth  year 
in  which  the  woman’s  judging  honors  have  been 
taken  across  the  State  line  into  Massachusetts.  Don¬ 
ald  C.  Gaylord,  Litchfield  County  Club  leader,  re¬ 
ceived  the  applause  of  his  many  friends  and  follow¬ 
ers  when  President  Hemingwmy  handed  him  the 
men’s  award. 

Had  there  been  awards  for  picturesque  showman¬ 
ship,  undoubtedly  the  championship  would  have 
gone  to  Evelyn  Little,  the  10-year-old  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Little  of  Manchester  and  the 
Reserve  to  Evelyn’s  neighbor,  Clara  Miller,  age  11. 

The  year  brought  to  the  club  a  beautiful  silver 
trophy  for  the  winner  of  the  Production  Class,  do¬ 
nated  by  John  G.  Howland  of  Bridgeport  and  of 


In  the  Show  Ring,  Field  Day  of  the  Connecticut  Jersey  Cuttle  Club,  Durham  Fair  Grounds 


Quecliee  Fells  Farm,  Vermont.  This  is  a  perpetual 
trophy  and  must  be  won  three  times  by  the  same 
breeder  for  permanent  possession.  In  this  class— 
“Cow,  three  years  or  over  having  Register  of  Merit 
or  Herd  Improvement  Registry  mature  equivalent 
of  400  pounds  of  fat" — the  Howland  Trophy  was 
awarded  for  the  first  year  to  Mrs.  Margaret  T. 
Bowers  of  Scotland  for  Ilillyland  Ethel  1032728, 
dropped  March  24,  1933 ;  Herd  Improvement  Regis¬ 
try  2-1  320  days  6,008  pounds  milk,  5.81  per  cent, 
349.29  pounds  butterfat.  The  second  award  in  the 
Production  Class  was  likewise  won  by  Mrs.  Bowers 
on  Ilillyland  Noble  Ethel  958767. 

The  rain  which  fell  during  the  closing  classes 
drove  all  but  the  most  hardy  to  the  shelter  of  the 
Town  Hall,  which  the  Selectmen  had  considerately 
opened  up  for  the  Jersey  folks.  In  this  fine  old 
colonial  structure,  President  Hemingway  welcomed 
those  present  and  first  introduced  Prof.  Victor  A. 

Rice,  head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
College,  Amherst.  Prof.  Rice  took  as 
his  subject,  “The  Key  to  Better  Breed¬ 
ing — Intelligent  Selection,”  and  with  a 
blackboard,  clearly  illustrated  his  point 
that  the  way  any  bull  will  breed  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  what  he  received 
from  his  parents.  Neither  bull  nor  the 
owner  can  do  anything  else  about  it.  In 
reference  to  a  cow,  Prof.  Rice  pointed 
out  that  the  way  she  will  breed,  de¬ 
pends  neither  upon  the  feed  nor  the 
care  she  is  given,  but  upon  the  germ 
cells  she  inherited.  Prof.  Rice  advised, 
when  purchasing  or  breeding,  to  pay 
less  attention  to  the  names  in  the 
pedigrees  and  more  attention  to  the 
length  of  life  of  dam  and  grand-dam ; 
persistency  of  good  milking  records; 
ease  of  milking ;  resistance  to  disease ; 
as  well  as  to  type  and  production  rec¬ 
ords.  In  response  to  question  as  to 
whether  some  herd  sires  are  prone  to 
give  an  abnormal  number  of  bull  calves 
instead  of  a  fair  production  of  heifer 
calves,  Prof.  Rice  insisted  that  when  it 
comes  to  counting  the  first  ten  or  so, 
either  sex  may  predominate,  but 
through  the  course  of  the  bull’s  life 
time,  or  figuring  up  all  of  the  calves 
dropped  in  a  breeding  establishment  over  a  number 
of  years,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  approximately 
an  equal  number  of  bull  calves  and  heifer  calves. 

Dr.  K.  G.  Landsburg  gave  remarks  on  his  recent 
visits  to  Connecticut  Jersey  dairy  farms. 

Here  follows  the  list  of  ribbon  awards : 

Bull,  2  Years  or  Over. — Mrs.  M.  T.  Bowers  on  Hilly- 
land  Sultan  361918. 

Bull,  1  Year  and  Under  2.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  I.  Ber¬ 
ger  on  Trinity  Sybilmint  Success  369386. 

Bull  Calf  Under  1  Year— 1st  and  2nd,  W.  T.  Little 
on  Shamrock  Delightful  Jerry  and  Shamrock  Leona's 
Nick;  3rd,  Connecticut  State  College  on  calf  dropped 
September  14,  1935;  4tli.  Mrs.  C.  S.  Auchincloss  on 
Rovern  of  Keewaydin  375152. 

Cow,  3  Years  or  Over. — 1st,  The  College  on  Ritzy 
Radiant  Storrs  1012282;  2nd.  J.  II.  Whittemore  Co.  on 
Ann  of  Tranquility  932403  ;  3rd.  IV.  T.  Little  on  Sham¬ 
rock  May’s  Violet ;  4th,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Bowers  on  Hilly- 
land  Ethel  1032728. 

Heifer,  1  Year  and  Under  2.  —  1st,  The  College 
on  Verbena  Vesta  Storrs  1082549;  2nd  and  3rd,  J. 

II.  ’Whittemore  Co,  on 
heifers  dropped  Dec.  6, 
and  August  12,  1934. 

Heifer  Calf  Under  1 
Year. — 1st,  The  College 
on  calf  dropped  March  2; 
2nd,  IV.  T.  Little  on 
Shamrock  Lassie’s  Sybil; 
3rd,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Bowers 
on  calf  dropped  March 
10;  4  th  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  I.  Berger  on  Trinity 
Sybil  IV  inky. 

Get  of  Sire,  4  Animals, 
Either  Sex.  Any  Age.  — 
IV.  T.  Little  on  Get  of 
Autumn  View  Fauvic 
Lad  35135. 

Produce  of  Cow ;  2 

Animals.  Either  Sex.  Any 
Age.  —  1st,  Mrs.  M.  T. 
Bowers  on  produce  of 
Ilillyland  Noble  Ethel 
958767;  2nd,  IV.  T.  Lit¬ 
tle  on  produce  of  Sham¬ 
rock  Sybil  May  98767 ; 
3rd,  J.  L.  Goodwin  on 
produce  of  Primrose  of 
Mapledale  579437. 

Champion  Bull.  —  Mrs. 
Bowers  on  Ilillyland  Sul¬ 
tan. 

Champion  Cow.  —  The 
College  on  Ritzy  Radiant 
Storrs.  M.  I.  BERGER. 
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A  Washington  County,  New  York 
Field  Day 

I  know  of  no  better  land  in  New  York  State,  or 
better  farming,  than  is  found  in  Washington  County. 
Potatoes,  corn  and  clover  are  at  home  there  in  large 
acreages.  Fields  of  clover  in  bloom,  and  good  stands 
of  new  seeding  in  the  grain  stubble  show  that  the 
land  is  good  and  likely  to  keep  improving.  In  neigh¬ 
borhoods  of  this  type,  the  farming  spirit  is  good. 
Men  believe  in  the  farm  as  a  going  concern,  and 
their  belief  helps  them  to  make  it  so. 

The  country  around  South  Hartford  is  one  of 
these  localities.  Their  Eighth  Annual  Plowing  Con¬ 
test,  Flower  Show  and  Field  Day,  August  22, 
brought  about  200  persons  from  the  countryside,  and 
was  in  all  respects  a  success  in  what  was  done  and 
the  interest,  neighborhood  spirit  and  hospitality 
shown.  The  event  was  in  charge  of.  the  Washington 
County  branch  of  the  Women’s  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association,  which  furnished  the  cash  prizes. 

The  plowing  match  was  engineered  by  David  B. 
Graham,  of  Smith's  Basin ;  Edward 
Gibson,  South  Hartford;  Webster  A. 

Simmons,  Granville;  and  Jess  Gibson, 

South  Hartford.  It  took  place  in  the 
forenoon,  on  the  Gibson  farm,  near 
South  Hartford  village.  There  were 
13  horse  team  entrants  and  three  trac¬ 
tors.  The  field  was  laid  'put  in  lands, 
marked  with  numbers  at  one  end,  and 
a  stake  at  the  starting  point,  where 
the  contestant  entered  his  plow  point 
and  aimed  for  his  number.  The  work 
was  judged  by  quality  rather  than 
speed  in  finishing  the  six  rounds  com¬ 
pleting  the  land.  Several  of  the  jobs 
were  so  well  done  that  no  one  but  an  expert  with 
bis  scale  of  points  could  rule  on  any  special  one  as 
best.  A  planting  of  corn  or  potatoes  would  have 
O.K.’d  all  of  them. 

The  tractors  were  of  the  medium-size  type,  easily 
turned  and  convenient  to  handle.  They  hauled  the 
double  plows  without  difficulty,  attracting  attention 
because  of  the  volume  of  work  done.  All  recognize 
that  the  tractor  is  an  economic  farm  unit  where 
there  is  much  plowing  to  be  done,  but  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  crowd  was  with  the  horses.  As  one  man 
put  it:  “No  tractor  ever  looked  at  you  the  way  a 
horse  does.” 

The  plowing  match  and  its  judging  occupied  over 
two  hours.  Cash  prizes  in  both  classes  were:  $20, 
$15,  $10,  $5.  Wilber  McDougal  won  first  with 
horses,,  with  94%  per  cent ;  Leonard  Whitney,  sec¬ 
ond,  87% ;  Kenneth  Brayton,  third.  85% ;  Gordon 
Durkee  and  Fayette  Dean  tied  for  fourth  prize  with 
85  per  cent.  Each  was  awarded  the  $5  prize. 

With  the  tractors,  Preston  Taylor  won,  with  8G 
per  cent;  Lawrence  Gibson,  81;  Harden  Gibson,  07. 

Then  the  crowd  went  to  the  village 
where  the  women  provided  an  excellent 
dinner  in  the  Church  House. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Show 
comprised  20  classes.  Exhibits  were 
on  tables  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 

Arrangement  was  so  distinctive  that 
details  are  given  here  as  a  suggestion 
lo  others  who  desire  to  hold  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  flower  show.  Such  exhibits 
should  be  on  separate  tables,  far 
enough  apart  so  that  one  does  not 
blend  in  a  confusing  way  with  an¬ 
other.  Garden  flowers  grow  well  in 
that  locality,  and  there  were  really 
many  fine  specimen  blooms  of  Gladioli, 

Dahlias,  snapdragons,  lilies  and  Fhlox. 

One  table  filled  with  native  flowers  of 
the  locality  showed  a  surprising  num¬ 
ber.  Two  I  had  not  seen  before  were 
Cardinal  Flower,  L.  cardinalis,  and 
wild  Bee  Balm  (perhaps  M.  officinalis 
sure).  The  various  classes  were: 

1.  — Zinnias.  Best  arrangement  for  table  decoration. 

2.  —  Asters.  Best  arrangement,  mixed  colors,  in 
vase  or  bowl. 

3.  — Lilies.  Best  arrangement,  one  kind  of  lily  in 
vase  or  bowl. 

4.  — Dahlias,  (a)  Best  arrangement  of  large,  and 
(b)  best  of  small,  such  as  pompons,  in  vase  or  bowl. 

5.  — Gladioli.  Best  arrangement  for  house  or  table 
decoration,  any  container. 

G. — Marigolds,  (a)  and  (b)  best  arrangement  of 
large  and  small. 

7.  —  Snapdragons.  Best  arrangement  in  vase  or 
bowl. 

8.  — Larkspur.  Best  arrangement  in  vase  or  bowl. 

9. — Roses.  Best  vase  or  bowl,  own  foliage. 

10.  — Phlox,  (a)  most  attractive  arrangement  of 
perennial;  (b)  of  annual,  in  vase  or  bowl. 


11.  — Mixed  Flowers.  Most  charming  arrangement 
of  mixed  garden  flowers  in  vase  or  bowl. 

12.  — Best  arrangement  of  blue  flowers  in  blue  con¬ 
tainer. 

13.  — Best  arrangement  of  wild  flowers  in  any  con¬ 
tainer. 

14.  — Best  arrangement  of  white  flowers  with  or 
without  gray  or  green  foliage.  Container  must  be 
silver,  pewter,  aluminum  or  tin. 

15.  — Best  miniature  flower  arrangement,  not  more 
than  seven  inches  high,  including  small  container. 

1G.  —  Best  Geranium,  Coleus,  Begonia  or  other 
plant  in  pot. 

17. — Rare  or  curious  blooms. 

Classes  18  and  19  were  vegetables,  and  20,  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  grown  by  4-H  clubs  in  Washing¬ 
ton  County. 

At  the  awarding  of  the  prizes,  Mrs.  Francis  King 
presided,  introducing  several  who  made  brief  talks. 

Thus  ended  the  official  part  of  this  interesting  field 
day.  It  was  a  good  one  for  all  who  were  there,  and 
good  for  farming,  horticulture  and  community 


distinct  brown  lines  on  the  side  of  his  head,  the  top 
line  running  back  directly  from  the  eye,  another 
from  the  corner  of  his  mouth  and  one  line  from  the 
lower  beak.  The  last  named  line  is  the  heaviest  and 
longest  line.  His  white  breast  at  the  sides  is  lightly 
speckled  with  brown  and  in  the  center  he  bears  na¬ 
ture’s  honorary  coat-of-arms  of  three  distinct  brown 
crescents,  points  upward.  Once  his  points  are  dis¬ 
covered  he  will  be  found  quite  distinct  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow.  His  song  is  almost  as  fine  as  that  of 
the  canary.  m.  e. 


The  Line-up  of  Horses  in  the  Plowing  Match 

spirit.  Many  stayed  for  a  friendly  hour  after  the 
exercises  were  over.  w.  w.  h. 


The  Friendly  Song  Sparrow 

Is  it  a  strange  thing  to  raise  song  sparrows  under 
the  sprinkler  system?  For  several  years  a  family 
of  these  splendid,  friendly  singers  have  spent  their 
Summers  with  us,  arriving  about  the  first  of  March 
from  their  Winter’s  sojourn  in  the  South.  They 
always  constructed  their  nest  on  a  low,  wide,  flat 
branch  of  an  old  pine  which  comes  to  the  edge  of 
the  rock  garden.  Last  November  the  very  heavy 
snow  broke  off  the  branch,  but  this  Spring  the  song 
sparrows  merely  selected  another  branch  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  rock  garden. 

When  the  garden  is  sprinkled  in  the  dry  evenings 
the  song  sparrows  fly  through  the  spray  twittering 
and  singing,  giving  every  evidence  of  the  greatest 
enjoyment.  So  we  tried  turning  the  spray  up  to  the 
branch  and  sprinkling  the  nest,  while  the  birds 
sported  about  with  no  fear  or  evident  worry.  In 


I  am  not 


One  Tractor  in  the  Competition 

every  flirting  motion  and  burst  of  ecstatic  song  they 
proved  their  pleasure  in  the  artificial  rain. 

The  song  sparrows  do  not  bathe  in  the  eight-inch 
deep  water  in  the  tub  pools  as  do  the  larger  birds, 
but  when  the  sprinkler  is  turned  on  they  are  right 
on  the  job.  They  sit  on  the  branch  and  twitter, 
then  dive  right  down  into  the  spray  and  ruffle  and 
flutter  until  the  hose  is  laid  on  the  ground.  In  the 
soft  soil  a  little  puddle  four  to  six  inches  in  width 
and  an  inch  deep  is  soon  washed  at  the  end  of  the 
hose.  Right  into  this  tiny  bathtub  darts  a  song 
sparrow,  to  flutter  and  wash  for  five  minutes,  appar¬ 
ently  paying  no  heed  to  the  gardener  standing 
within  eight  feet  of  his  performance. 

There  are  a  number  of  our  native  American  spar¬ 
rows  which  are  very  fine  neighbors  and  good  singers, 
and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  troublesome 
brown-masked  English  sparrow.  Our  song  sparrow 
wears  a  brown  cap,  has  a  snow-white  throat,  three 


N.  Y.  State  Horticulturists  Meet 

The  automobile,  modern  methods  of  publicity, 
rapid  communication  and  organization  have  brought 
field  farm  meetings  to  a  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ment.  The  newspaper,  the  personal  letter,  the  radio 
and  the  telephone  tell  of  the  impending  event.  The 
family  and  the  neighbors  assemble  in  their  cars  at 
the  appointed  spot  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  or¬ 
ganization  committee  pastes  a  sticker  on  each  car  so 
that  the  car  behind  may  know  whether 
or  not  it  is  following  in  the  proper  pro¬ 
cession.  The  mimeographed  circulars 
list  the  plan  of  tour,  the  stops  to  be 
made,  and  the  things  to  be  noted.  The 
portable  public  speaking  equipment 
makes  announcements  and  passes  the 
information  easily  to  all  corners  of  the 
lot.  Directional  signs  indicate  the 
course  of  progress.  The  tour  has  been 
timed  and  rehearsed  by  the  committee 
in  charge,  and  a  last  moment  test  run 
has  been  made  the  morning  of  the  tour 
just  to  be  sure  that  no  trees  are  down 
and  no  truck  mired  in  the  line  of  pas¬ 
sage.  In  short,  the  Summer  tour  has  reached  a  stage 
of  development  which  does  real  credit  to  the  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  developed  them. 

And  so,  when  the  N.  Y.  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  western  meeting  at  the  home  of  Harry 
L.  Brown,  of  Waterport,  on  August  19,  it  was  host 
to  a  group  of  1,200  people  formed  from  the  con¬ 
vergence  of  the  Wayne-Monroe  County  Farm  Bureau 
tours  from  the  east  and  the  Niagara-Orleans  County 
Farm  Bureau  tours  from  the  west.  The  groups  from 
the  east  visited  the  Collamer  Brothers’  orchards  at 
Hilton,  and  the  Morton  orchards  of  Avery  Skutt  and 
G.  Austin  Irving,  while  the  western  group  visited 
the  Barnum  plantings  near  Gaines,  the  Miller  or¬ 
chards  at  Kuckville,  before  touring  the  Brown  or¬ 
chards  at  Waterport. 

At  each  stop  there  was  an  interesting  object  les¬ 
son  of  one  sort  or  another.  In  the  Skutt  orchards  it 
was  explained  how  a  solid  McIntosh  block  had  been 
made  more  profitable  by  top-working  trees  with 
Cortland  and  Duchess  to  supply  proper  cross-polli¬ 
nation.  S.  W.  Harman,  of  the  Geneva  Station,  dis¬ 
cussed  codling-moth  control  and  Dr.  W. 
D.  Mills,  of  Cornell,  reviewed  proper 
spray  practices  as  they  affected  yields. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  at  the  A.  B.  and 
A.  T.  Miller  orchards,  took  the  party 
over  his  extensive  experimental  spray 
plots  where  tests  are  being  made  of 
various  spray  materials — old  and  new 
— for  the  control  of  scab.  This  year 
the  effects  of  sulphur  sprays  on  the 
fruit  are  outstanding.  Of  course,  the 
season  has  been  unusual  and  it  has 
been  hot,  but  the  burning  effects  of 
sulphur,  in  even  its  milder  forms,  have 
been  most  marked.  By  contrast,  the 
copper  sprays  look  very  much  better, 
again  illustrating  the  point  that  the 
sulphur  materials  are  cool  weather 
sprays  and  the  copper  materials  are 
hot  weather  sprays.  In  cool,  wet 
weather  such  as  Western  New  York 
knows  at  times  only  too  well,  Bordeaux  can  raise 
havoc  fully  as  severe  as  can  lime-sulphur  on  a 
hot  day. 

And  so,  it  was  not  surprising  to  hear  Dr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  emphasize  the  fact  that  spraying  was  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  using  some  one  material  at  pre-stated  inter¬ 
vals,  it  was  a  question  of  weighing  the  available  in¬ 
formation  and  trying  to  put  on  the  best  spray  to 
meet  the  situation  as  it  arose.  If  one  can  outguess 
the  weather  to  boot,  it  will  help  considerably !  Early 
season  control  is  emphasized,  and  applying  the  ma¬ 
terial  before  rainy  periods,  not  after.  If  scab  has 
got  a  hold,  lime-sulphur  is  the  material  that  will 
effectively  burn  out  the  lesions. 

The  general  quality  of  fruit  in  the  Western  New 
York  area  is  exceptionally  good  and  the  size  is  large 
in  spite  of  dry  weather.  Apparently  the  Spring 
freeze  did  an  effective  job  of  early  thinning,  so  that 
what  is  left  is  making  (Continued  on  Page  G93) 
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To  Lighten  Your  Garden  Labors 


THEN  PLANT 
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YOUR  WINTER  GRAINS 


Before  you  put  your  winter 
wheat  or  rye  in  the  ground — 
lime  with  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite. 
Liming  now  will  promote  the 
growth  of  the  legume  crop  which 
is  to  follow,  and  benefit  the 
entire  rotation. 

In  addition  to  sweetening  the 
soil,  “Lime  Crest”  Calcite  pro¬ 
vides  calcium  and  magnesium 


CALCITE 


in  just  the  right  proportions, 
together  with  other  valuable 
soil  elements.  It  promotes  the 
growth  of  nitrogen-fixing  bac¬ 
teria,  aiding  the  work  of  manure 
and  other  fertilizers. 

See  your  dealer  now  and 
order  a  supply  of  “Lime  Crest” 
Calcite,  the  balanced  liming 
agent.  It  comes  in  both  pul¬ 
verized  and  hydrated  forms — • 
use  the  one  which  you  prefer. 

Write  for  free  booklet  “Feed 
the  Soil  to  Feed  the  Plant.” 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
DEPT.  368  -  NEWTON,  N.  J. 
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obtainable  ...  the  easy-running,  non-clog 
Papec  with  improved  self-feeder  and  many 
other  exclusive  features  that  have  made 
possible  a  guarantee  of  larger  capacity 
and  longer  life. 

Then  when  haying  time  comes  round, 
you  have  a  machine  that,  without  any 
change,  will  put  up  your  hay  faster,  easier 
and  in  half  the  usual  space.  In  bad 
weather  you  can  make  the  new  molasses 
hay  silage.  Either  way,  you  cut  haying  costs 
and  step  up  production  by  ending  waste. 
The  4-in-l  Papec  also  cuts  and  stores  straw 
direct  from  the  thresher  and 
shreds  fodder. 


ALONEY’S 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  FLOWERS 


PLANT  FRUIT  TREES  THIS  FALL 

Planting  after  the  fall  rains  'will  give  your  trees  the 
right  start,  especially  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum — 
Our  stock  never  better. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  59  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


for 'FreeFall  Circular 


RYE 

— -  WINTER  WHEAT  _  - 

Seasonable  Seeds.  Send  for  Price  List 
EDWARD  E.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
BOX  B,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N. 

REGAL  LILIES, 

l  Burpee's  Bulbs.  Guaranteed  to 
bloom.  3  Bulbs  25c;  7  Bulbs  50c; 

15  Bulbs  $1.  All  sent  postpaid. 

Burpee’s  Fall  Bulb  Book  FREE.  - 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  332  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

RYE  ANI>  WHEAT  SEEH-State  Certified.  Ex¬ 
tremely  high  purity  and  germination— #1 .86  bu. 

HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Warwick  160 


Strawberry  Plants 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del 


SMITH  STUMP  PULLER  Bos  150,  H,  La  Crescent,  Minn.  | 


YORKWIN 


If  you  are  considering  an  ensilage  cutter, 
first  ask  your  dealer  about  the  4-in-l  Papec. 
It  gives  you  the  most  modern  silo  filler  made, 
plus  a  feed  roll  that  handles  crooked,  un¬ 
bound  corn  as  easily  as  the  ordinary  cutter 
handles  straight  bundles.  Then  during 
those  months  when  an  ordinary  cutter  is 
idle,  the  4-in-l  Papec  makes  you  money  by 
storing  hay,  cutting  straw,  shredding  fodder. 

If  you  prefer  the  standard  Papec  Ensilage 
Cutter,  that  more  farmers  buy  than  any 
other  make,  you  have  5  models  to  choose 
from.  With  its  guarantee  to  do  more  and 
last  longer,  a  Papec  actually  costs  less  than 
most  other  cutters  of  equal  size  and  weight. 
See  your  dealer  or  send  postal  for  full  in¬ 
formation.  Ask  for  bulletin  explaining  how 
molasses  silage  takes  the  weather  out  of  hay¬ 
making.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  109  E.  Main 
St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Weeding  is  one  of  the  gardeners  most 
onerous  tasks,  being  not  of  a  few  day’s 
duration  or  covering  any  single  period  of 
the  year  as  is  the  case  with  most  other 
forms  of  garden  work.  It  may  be  made 
less  burdensome,  however,  if  one  has 
tools  adapted  to  the  different  types  of 
weed  growth  and  to  the  various  situa¬ 
tions  which  are  encountered  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  garden.  The  common  hoe,  tested  by 
generations  of  gardeners  and  found  a 
most  efficient  tool  in  its  place,  is  of  little 
use  in  the  rock  garden  and  is  quite  inef¬ 
fectual  as  a  weeding  implement  among 
the  flag-stones  or  bricks  of  the  paved 
walk.  One  could,  of  course,  invest  a 
sizeable  sum  of  money  in  the  long  list  of 
gadgets  offered  by  dealers  and  most  of  it 
would  probably  he  wisely  employed,  hut 
a  little  thought  can  save  most  of  these 
purchases  by  finding  uses  for  tools  now 
on  hand. 

The  common,  long-pointed  ice  pick  is  a 
most  efficient  weeder  in  the  paved  walk 
and  in  the  rock  garden,  particularly  in 
their  narrow  crevices.  It  can  be  pushed 
several  inches  into  the  soil  in  these 
cramped  quarters  to  loosen  weeds  which 
would  be  impossible  to  reach  in  the  usual 
ways.  For  lai’ger  weeds  in  more  open 
places  yet  in  spots  not  accessible  to  the 
usual  tools,  the  common  asparagus  knife, 
one  with  about  a  10-inch  blade,  will  be 
found  useful.  Take  off  the  regular  han¬ 
dle  of  an  asparagus  knife  and  attach  the 
blade  to  the  ubiquitous  broom  handle  to 
make  a  most  efficient  enemy  of  dande¬ 
lions,  plantains  and  other  similar  lawn 
pests.  After  going  over  the  lawn  with 
this  long-handled  tool,  rake  it  over  with 
a  dandelion  rake  and  the  old-time  bug¬ 
bear  of  gardeners  is  vanished  (temporari¬ 
ly,  of  course)  without  a  bend  of  the  back. 

There  is  always  a  prodigious  amount  of 
hand  weeding  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  especially  among  seedlings  and  small 
plants  which  have  been  planted  close  to¬ 
gether  in  various  parts  of  the  garden. 
Manufacturers,  recognizing  the  fact,  have 
given  us  a  variety  of  tools  which  are 
more  or  less  efficient.  I  have  a  home¬ 
made  gadget,  however,  that  I  prize  above 
all  others  for  this  work.  It  was  made  of 
an  inch-wide  sled  runner  from  an  old 
home-made  sled,  cut  20  inches  long  and 
bent  into  a  diamond  shape.  Where  the 
two  ends  come  together  the  strap  is  bent 
out  and  two  holes  punched  or  bored  out 
on  either  side  for  attaching  to  a  foot- 
long  wood  handle.  The  eight  sides  of  the 
diamond  are  then  sharpened,  making  the 
most  serviceable  weeding  implement  for 
its  particular  sphere.  The  reasons  for 
making  the  tool  diamond-shaped,  leaving 
three  sharp  corners  for  work  in  small 
places  and  near  to  delicate  plants,  will  be 
readily  seen  when  it  is  put  to  the  test. 
The  sides  of  the  diamond  will  be  found 
useful  in  creating  a  dust  mulch  between 
closely-planted  rows  as  well  as  for  the 
common  weeding  operations. 

Do  you  have  trouble  keeping  your  small 
tools  together?  If  you  are  like  most 
gardeners,  you  not  only  are  annoyed  by 
misplaced  tools  hut  spend  much  time 
running  from  place  to  place  gathering 
them  together.  A  combined  tool  carrier 
and  garden  seat  may  be  the  answer  to 
your  problem  as  it  has  to  others.  This 
is  easily  made  of  a  strong  wooden  box  of 
any  dimensions  you  may  desire.  Mine  is 
12x12x18  inches,  with  all  sides  solid  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  six-inch  hole  in  one  end, 
through  which  all  small  garden  tools  are 
readily  accessible.  The  top  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  woolen  cloth,  an  otherwise 


waste  product  of  the  home  (a  water¬ 
proofed  material  should  be  used  if  the 
gadget  is  apt  to  be  left  in  the  garden), 
under  which  is  a  padding  of  kapok.  It  is 
not  only  efficient  as  a  storage  place  for 
small  tools  but,  used  as  a  seat,  it  saves 
many  a  knee-ache  in  garden  work. 

If  this  tool-carrier-garden  seat  does  not 
appeal  to  your  supple  joints,  you  should 
by  all  means  have  something  to  answer 
the  first  of  these  two  purposes.  Probably 
nothing  will  do  that  better  than  a  shal¬ 
low,  light  box  with  a  handle.  This  may 
he  made  like  the  common  carpenter’s,  nail 
box  with  the  partitions  omitted,  and  will 
bo  found  useful  not  only  for  keeping  tools 
together  while  working  in  the  garden,  hut 
it  will  save  many  a  step  when  collecting 
weeds,  seed  stalks  and  dead  foliage. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  wood. 


Business  Bits 

Stark  Bros.  Nursery  Catalog — a  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  book  containing  many 
life-like  color  illustrations  of  prominent 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
cherries  as  well  as  flowers  and  ornamen¬ 
tals.  Sent  free  upon  request  to  Stark 
Bros.  Nurseries,  Dept.  BN,  Louisiana, 
Mo. 


Ingersoll’s  Paint  Book — This  book  will 
be  of  interest  to  anyone  who  is  planning 
a  paint  job  this  Fall.  It  contains  sam¬ 
ple  cards,  price  lists  and  various  helpful 
hints  about  paints  and  painting.  It’s 
free.  Address  Patrons’  Paint  Work,  Inc., 
246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Plow  to  Worm  Poultry.  —  Poultrymen 
will  be  interested  in  a  booklet  upon  this 
subjejet  that  will  he  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


The  improved  Needham  Crown  Grain 
Drills  are  now  being  featured  by  the 
Crown  Manufacturing  Co..  Box  67^ 
Phelps,  N.  Y.  This  concern  lias  been 
making  drills  since  1878.  A  catalog  and 
detailed  information  about  the  Needham 
Crown  Drills  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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— a  new  and  better  hybrid 
wheat — and  other  experiment- 
station-bred  varieties.  Extra  well  graded. 

No  cockle,  garlic,  vetch,  etc.  Write  for  de¬ 
scriptions,  yield  records  and  prices. 

K.  C.  Livermore  Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

unvuinnn  4  year  hardy  Western  N.  Y.  grown— S5 

DvAVYUUU  per  IDO.  Van  der  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


*128.1*  in  a  Week 
Selling  Stark  Trees 


YOU  CAN  DO  AS  WELL.  J.  T. 
Fulk,  Indiana  realtor,  sells  Stark 
Trees  in  SPARE  TIME.  He  earned 
$128.54  in  a  week.  Pleasant,  health¬ 
ful  outdoor  work.  No  cash  or  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Mail  Coupon  for 
FREE  Selling  Outfit  and  LIBERAL 
SALESMAN  PLAN— CASH  PAY 
WEEKLY  —  CASH  BONUSES  — 
valuable  Prizes  Weekly. 

If  not  interested  in  selling,  BUY  Stark  Trees. 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


J.T.  FULK 
Indiana 


STARK  NURSERIES,  »  n.-y.  0-12-31 
Box  S.  W.  208,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Send  me  your  New  Plan  for  Salesmen. 

Name--—-- - — — - - 

P.  O. . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D. - - - - — State - 


I  am  sending  you  the  picture  of  my  home,  Aspen  Thill,  the ’  oldest  house  inhabited  ui 
Lunenburg  County,  Va.  It  was  built  about  200  years  ago  by  a  French  count,  ^tien 
the  Johns  family  lived  here  over  150  years,  and  finally  the  McGhinnis  family- 
house  is  in  splendid  condition,  well  built,  joined  and  bolted,  A  storm  is  hardly  feu 
in  this  big  old  hall.  There  is  a  beautiful  white  oak  tree  in  the  front  yard,  under 
which  General  Lee  slept  during  the  Civil  War.  Many  interesting  things  in  and 
around  this  old  house  are  hand-made  fire  boards,  old  hand-made  nails  and  hinges, 
made  from,  the  best  material,  staunch  and  strong.  When  in  Virginia  be  sure  and 
see  Aspen  Hall—O.  McGhinnis,  Green  Bay,  Va. 
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big  money  in 

AUTO  PRODUCTS 


“Loyd’s  Offers  Best  Opportunity” 


“For  15  years  I  have  been  a  direct  sales¬ 
man  handling  many  lines  but  I  find  Loyd’s 
is  the  biggest  Money  Maker.  I  have  a  big 
volume  repeat  business  now  and  my  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  is  greater.  Every  customer  is 
a  booster  for  Loyd’s  quality.” 

— W.  B.  Jones,  Oxford,  Pa. 


Make  Your  Future 
With  This  100  Year 
Old  Company 

OPENINGS  for  ambi¬ 
tious  men  to  build  big 
profits  with  fast-sell¬ 
ing  auto,  home  and 
farm  products  in  de¬ 
mand  by  farmers, 
dairymen,  car  and 
truck  owners.  Prod- 
u  c  t  s  guaranteed  — • 
priced  low  for  volume 
sales.  Credit  backing 
and  Zone  Manager 
positions  for  produc¬ 
ers.  Mail  coupon  for 
details. 


°*a 


Loyd’s  of  America,  No.  845,  Camden,  N.J. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  details  of  Loyd’s 
profit  Plan. 

Name . 

Address  . . . . 

City  . State . 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


New  Weed  Burnet  HM/MWIlKZiO 
I  Rills  all  weeds — stalks,  seeds  and  root*.  80.0001 
jin  use.  Write  for  FREE  Folder  No.  15. 
AEROIL  BURNER  CO..  West  New  York,  N.J, 
178  No.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

.469  Bryant  St.,  San  Francisco.,  CallL. 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALK  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  Wkit  30th  Strkkt,  New  York 


□ 

□ 

□ 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  258 
Pages  714xl03/4  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Eabkote, 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Common  Turnips  Profitable 

At  one  time  rutabaga  turnips  were 
grown  by  a  majority  of  the  gardeners  and 
truck  farmers  in  this  section  but  of  late 
years  nearly  everyone  has  ceased  growing 
this  vegetable  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  grow  this  type  of 
turnip  of  a  quality  that  will  anywhere 
approach  that  of  the  imported  Canadian 
article.  However,  a  few  of  our  growers 
are  having  financial  success  growing  the 
common  varieties  of  which  the  old  Pur¬ 
ple  Top  Strap  leaf  is  representative. 

Although  the  Purple  Top  is  the  most 
widely  known,  the  growers  who  strive  for 
quality  plant  mostly  the  Golden  Ball  or 
Purple  Top  AVhite  Globe.  The  Golden 
Ball,  when"  properly  grown,  has  a  quality 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  imported  Ca¬ 
nadian,  while  the  Purple  Top  White 
Globe  has  none  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
Strap  Leaf. 

Some  sow  the  seed  broadcast  at  the 
time  of  the  last  cultivation  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  crop  and  in  some  seasons  the  tur¬ 
nips  come  through  and  produce  abundant¬ 
ly  but  three  times  out  of  five  the  broad¬ 
cast  plants  are  destroyed  by  flea  beetles 
or  aphides  almost  as  soon  as  they  break 
through  the  soil. 

The  finest  turnips  are  produced  when 
the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  about  2*4  inches  apart.  The 
row  growers,  as  soon  as  the  early  crops 
are  removed,  plow  and  harrow  and  then 
drill  in  the  seed  in  rows  30  inches  apart. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  break  through  the 
earth  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  aphis 
or  flea  beetles  appear  plants  are  dusted 
with  nicotine-lime  dust  to  kill  the  aphides. 
Cultivation  is  practically  the  same  as  for 
beets,  carrots  and  similar  crops.  Sixty 
days  will  produce  a  two  and  a  half  to 
three-inch  turnip  which  is  the  size  that 
sells  the  best.  Some  are  marketed  in 
bunches  of  five  to  the  bunch  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  crop  is  sold  by  the 
bushel. 

The  price  received  in  the  local  market 
varies  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  and 
the  yield  will  approach  250  bushels  per 
acre  or  about  one  bushel  to  50  feet  of 
row. 

Nearly  the  entire  crop  is  sold  direct 
from  the  field  although  some  store  in 
pits  or  damp  cellars  and  sell  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  calls  in  Winter.  c.  o.  wakford. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Spraying  Raspberries 

When  should  I  spray  raspberry  plants 
and  what  should  I  use?  R.  a. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Disease  control  with  raspberry  begins 
with  the  selection  of  the  stock  and  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  planting.  If  disease-free 
stock  can  be  secured,  which  has  been  in¬ 
spected  and  rogued  for  curl,  mosaic, 
orange  rust  and  streak,  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  a  good  start  will  have  been  made. 
If  the  plantation  can  be  several  hundred 
feet  from  wild  plants  and  hedge-rows, 
this  will  be  another  step  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection. 

When  the  plants  are  set,  the  piece  of 
old  cane  attached  to  the  rooted  tips  of 
black  raspberries  should  be  removed  and 
burned,  since  these  old  tips  are  the  source 
of  anthracnose  in  the  new  plantations. 
After  harvest,  old  canes  which  have 
fruited  should  be  removed,  and  through¬ 
out  the  life  of  the  plantation  they  should 
be  systematically  inspected  and  rogued 
for  diseased  plants.  . 

If  these  directions  are  followed,  most 
growers  find  it  is  unnecessary  to  spray. 
Since,  however,  you  ask  for  a  spray 
schedule  the  following  schedule  is  given, 
mostly  as  a  control  measure  for  anthrac¬ 
nose  of  black  raspberries.  Make  applica¬ 
tions  (1)  when  the  buds  show  green,  us¬ 
ing  10  gallons  of  lime  sulphur  in  water 
to  make  100  gallons;  (2)  about  one  week 
before  the  blossoms  open,  use  Bordeaux, 
composed  of  four  pounds  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  six  pounds  of  hydrated  lime,  in 
100  gallons  of  water.  In  the  case  of 
particular  insects,  such  as  the  raspberry 
fruit  worm  and  the  American  raspberry 
beetle,  a  spray  of  four  pounds  of  lead  ar¬ 
senate  in  90  gallons  of  water  is  made  10 
days  before  beginning  of  blossoming  and 
again  just  after  blossoming  begins.  The 
red  spider,  which  is  particularly  injurious 
during  hot  dry  periods  may  be  controlled 
by  spraying  both  the  upper  and  lower  leaf 
surfaces  with  the  1  per  cent  Summer 
light  oil  emulsion.  h.  b.  tuicey. 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  DUST  STORMS 


YEAH?-WE.LL,fDON^r 
FEE  LUKE  PULLIN' 
NO  MINSTREL 
JOKES -SEE? 


TtN  HOURS  OF  THIS  IN  SCORCHING  HEAT 
FO«  ENTERTAINMENT  CANT  BE  BEAT! 


Mix  sweat  and  field  oust  half  vhalp, 

SMEAR  ON  WELL  -ANO  <JET  A  LAUGH (?). 


(LATER] 

YOU  WERE  RIGHT.  ED,  1 
SURE  WAS  PLAVlN’  A  BIG 
JOKE  ON  MYSELF  RIDIN' 
'ROUN  DINA  CLOUD  O'  DOST  / 


CERTAINLY! 

SILVERTOVINS 

DONT  LIFT  ENOUGH 
OUST  TO  COAT  A 
GRASSHOPPER'S 


-  IP  DUST  TO  VOU  IS  NOT  SO  JAKE 
THEN  HERE’S  THE  WAY  TO  GET  ABREAK! 


Put  GOODRICH  TIRES  ON  EVERY  WHEEL 
AND  STOPMAKINCDUSTYOURMID-DAYMEAL. 


SEE  HOW  GOODRICH  GETS  GEAR-TOOTH  TRACTION 


GEAR 
TOOTH 
.  GRIP 


NEW  TIRES  MAKE  RIDING  COMFORTABLE 
—  SAVE  ON  FUEL  COSTS 


Extra  power  for  the  hard¬ 
est  pulls  — easy  riding — 
freedom  from  dust  —  big 
savings  on  fuel.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  advantages 
you  get  when  you  change 
your  tractor  over  to 
Goodrich  rubber  tires. 

Goodrich  gives  you  these 
amazing  savings  because 
Goodrich  Silvertowns 
have  a  revolutionary  type 
tread  that  delivers  Super - 
Traction  forward  or  back¬ 
ward. 

This  tire  is  built  like  a 
gear  wheel  —  and  it  bites 
the  soil  with  a  gear-tooth 
grip.  If  you  cut  a  section 
through  one  of  these  tires, 
the  side  view  would  look 
like  the  drawing  at  right. 


As  the  tire  rolls  over  the 
ground  these  “teeth” 
press  into  the  soil.  Be¬ 
tween  each  two  lugs  the 
dirt  is  formed  into  an  up¬ 
right  “tooth”  meshing 
with  the  rubber  teeth  of 
the  tire!  The  tire  forms 
its  own  track  as  it  travels! 
It  has  a  gear-tooth  grip! 
And  it  provides  super¬ 
traction  ! 

That’s  why  your  tractor 
will  pay  you  a  bonus  if 
you  put  it  on  Goodrich 
Silvertowns.  You  can  do 
every  job  faster,  save 
enough  time  to  do  custom 
work  for  others.  Save  up 
to  a  third  on  fuel.  Work 
in  comfort. 

Plan  to  ride  on  rubber 
when  you  do  your  fall 
plowing.  See  any  Good¬ 
rich  Dealer. 


IN  MACHINERY  THEY 
GET  TRACTION  LIKE  THIS 


IN  THE  FIELD 

GOODRICH 

GETS  TRACTION  LIKE  THIS 


DANGER  AHEAD? 

,Kaf  thev  are  givint  you  the  protection  you  need 

ply  —  the  oew  invention  that  protects  y  — - 

dangerous,  high-speed  blow-outs. 

CUT  TRUCKING  COSTS 

i  H  s 'i’  rrAoi’ s 


ERADICATE 

YOUR 


Weed  Hog 


Pigs  Lifts -Rolls-Jostles 

, . _  ..  hag  never  yet  met  a  rasa  of 

quack  grass  that  it  couldn’t  cure  or  control.  It 
conquers  ANY  weed  condition!  If  YOU  have  an 
unusual  or  difficult  tillage  problem,  the  Weed 
Hog  will  solve  it  for  you — as  it  lias  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  others.  ___ 

The  Hi-Bar  Weed  Hog  is  a  plow-depth  DIG¬ 
GER  for  all  tillage  purposes.  It  sucks  in  like  a 
plow — rolls  the  soil  up  and  over — lifts  the  weed 
roots  to  the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and  sun 
jostles  Itself  free  of  trash — mixes  humus  and  soil 
at  plow  depth.  Folder  giving  amazing  money 
saving  facts,  and  NINE  special  ttses.  FREE. 

BABCOCK  MFG.  COMPANY. 

BOX  R  LEONARDSVILLE.  N.  Y. 

iLiiJL .dM.,  i.iLjLL  .hdlL.  L.  Z.uaY/  L.  JL.JE 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Am&zintr  money-maker  for  farms.  Crack  fptr— 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranchet*. 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to5H.  P.  ridingror  walking:  types. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
to nr  Prices  and  lO  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.v  (  Write  nearest  offi.ee) 
4709  Front  St.,  Galesburg.  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  New  Verb.  N.  V. 
581 2 *F  Magnolia  Aye.  Chicago.  II linei* 
66S-F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio 


SHAW»“ .^TRACTOR 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL moTei549 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSA 

Makes  lumber,  shin*  _  Three  capacities:  10,  14  and 

ties,  lalh, ties, crates, feet.  Accurate  set  works,  posil 


boxes,  cases, 
all  forms 
lum - 


dogs.  Full  or  one-way  type  po 
feed  runs  on  low  power — many  o 
ers  use  old  auto  engine. 

Pays  for  itself  quickly— thousands  in  cc 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  I 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  suppl 
tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

829-  A  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  M 
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Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


97-ACRE  FARM  for  sale,  no  buildings,  one  mile 
from  Tidewater:  good  fishing  and  ducking;  a 
State  road  opens  the  farm;  will  sell  either  side; 
no  better  melon  or  sweet  potato  ground  exists; 
hundreds  of  acres  now  being  shipped;  the  land 
is  adapted  to  the  peach  and  apple.  F.  E. 
LOOMIS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  in  Shenandoah  Valley  near 
Woodstock,  Va.;  293  acres.  150  acres  good 
farming  land;  upland  and  river  bottom;  good 
buildings;  brick  house,  2  barns,  silo,  dairy;  all 
necessary  outbuildings;  water  piped  to  them; 
ideal  for  camping.  Write  “F,”  150  E.  Muhlen¬ 
berg  St.,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 


IDEAL  COUNTRY  boarding  house,  22  rooms, 
furnished,  farm  30  acres,  outbuildings;  on 
main  highway  near  Cornwall.  Apply  THEO¬ 
DORE  FUCHS,  Box  60,  Cornwall,  X.  Y. 


RENT,  OR  BUY,  50-300-acre  farm,  woods, 
stream,  beautiful  scenery  preferred;  within 
120  miles  New  York  City;  might  be  abandoned; 
full  details.  FRED  FUCHS,  05  Jessup  Place, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


16  ACRES  in  New  York  State,  new  cottage, 
good  barns,  hard  road,  five  minutes’  walk  to 
stores,  close  to  city;  a  fine  little  valley  home  at 
$650,  one-half  down,  rest  terms.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TENANTS!  FARM  OWNERS!  Good  farms  are 
going  to  be  hard  to  obtain  at  the  present  low 
prices.  If  you  are  planning  to  buy  in  the  next 
few  years  we  advise  you  to  consider  purchasing 
this  fall.  Have  you  $500  to  pay  down,  stock, 
tools  and  equipment?  Write  for  our  terms. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 156-acre  farm,  on  State  road,  suit¬ 
able  for  dairy  and  poultry;  16-room  house, 
electricity,  telephone,  modern  improvements; 
two  streams;  all  buildings  in  good  repair;  two 
cement  silos  12x42;  $12,000.  $6,000  down.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  LAND,  110  acres,  good  road,  smooth, 
meadows,  on  flat  ridge;  elevation  1,200  feet, 
good  outlook,  wood;  price  $4,000,  J/j  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  on  mortgage.  SEYMOUR  S.  CARTER, 
Owner,  Warren,  Conn. 


TO  RENT — Poultry  plant,  fully  equipped  for  700 
layers;  retail  route  for  eggs;  reasonable.  BOX 
161,  West  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  forty-acre  poultry  farm 
with  or  without  land ;  large  dwelling  with  all 
improvements;  deep  well  with  electrical  auto¬ 
matic  water  supply;  modern  chicken  houses  for 
1,500  to  2,000  layers:  located  on  principal  con¬ 
crete  highway  on  Long  Island ;  ideal  location  for 
road-stand.  ARTHUR  LOPER,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 


1%  ACRES,  YEARLY  home,  high,  overlooking 
pond;  electricity,  fruit,  garden.  C.  CUSH¬ 
ING,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


PROPERTY — 4  acres,  5-room  house,  main  high¬ 
way  Summer  resort,  near  Atlantic  Ocean.  100 
miles  New  York;  suitable  florist,  business,  farm¬ 
er;  price,  terms  reasonable:  also  fine  7-room 
house;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER  2444,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDING  HOUSE  wanted,  lease,  option  buy; 

near  bathing;  within  125  miles  New  York 
City.  PANKOW,  Eldred,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  small  farm  on  Long  Is¬ 
land.  or  will  take  care  of  place  for  cheap  rent. 
ADVERTISER  2447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  fully  equipped  dairy  farm, 
100  acres,  good  buildings,  well  watered.  JOHN 
WOODWARD,  R.  D.  2,  Erin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 18-acre  village  farm,  on  Route  6. 
MATHIAS  WITTMANN,  White  Mills,  Pa. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  poultry  farm  and  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  large  refreshment  stand,  garage  34x36, 
6-room  modern  bungalow;  on  State  and  Federal 
highway,  South  Jersey,  for  equipped  farm  or 
will  sell.  ADVERTISER  2448,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THREE  BEDROOMS,  one  kitchen,  for  Summer 
housekeeping  on  a  farm,  all-year-round;  fur¬ 
nished.  MRS.  MILSOP,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


SALE — Del-Mar-Va,  well-improved  48  acres,  mile 
large  town,  paved  road,  city  lights;  exchange 
for  larger  farm.  ADVERTISER  2454,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COTTAGE  TO  RENT,  reasonable.  GUY  P. 
MERCER,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


TRUCK  FARM  and  orchard,  irrigation,  filling 
station,  road-side  market,  good  house,  in  South 
Jersey:  responsible,  experienced  party  can  rent 
these  for  upkeep  plus  small  amount  of  produce. 
ADVERTISER  2456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — General  farm.  Central  New  Jersey, 
109  acres,  18  acres  woodland.  90  tillage,  30-40 
acres  truck  and  potato  soil;  barn  and  silo  for 
small  Grade  A  dairy;  located  on  hard  road  with 
good  markets;  has  electric  and  telephone;  can 
be  bought  on  easy  terms  with  small  down  pay¬ 
ment.  ADVERTISER  2457,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station  on  Route  6  at  West 
Pike,  l’a.;  for  particulars  write  MRS.  M.  II. 
STOWELL,  Ulysses,  Pa. 


98-ACRE  GENERAL  farm,  good  land,  building, 
water,  half  mile  from  concrete  road,  Grade  A 
markets.  65  miles  from  New  York;  bargain. 
VANDRUFF,  Westtown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  114-acre  dairy  farm; 

particulars.  JOSEPH  JANOWSKI,  Route  2, 
Candor,  N.  Y. 


$800  CASH  TAKES  100  acres,  Tioga  County,  N. 

Y.,  55  woodland;  no  incumbrance.  Write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2461,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  farm  suitable  for  poultry, 
within  200  miles  of  New  York;  send  full  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  2467,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTS  fully  equipped  and  stocked 
farm  on  share  work.  JOHN  FEKETE,  La- 
Belle,  Pa. 

WANTED — March  1,  1937,  tenant  on  shares.  300- 
acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  cement  highway, 
two  miles  south  Dundee,  N.  Y. ;  good  proposi¬ 
tion  to  good  man;  see  farm,  then  see  HARRY 
H.  HAYS,  412  Carroll  St.,  Elmira,  N,  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  one-man  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped;  monthly  payments;  or  would  rent 
with  option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER  2468,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 6-aere  farm.  6-room  modern  home 
and  outbuildings  on  State  highway;  partly  ir¬ 
rigated;  fruit  trees,  asparagus,  grapes,  etc. 
FRANK  MILLER,  Owner,  713  E.  Commerce  St., 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


TRADE  TWO-FAMILY  house  for  cottage,  small 
farm.  PARK,  Viets  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  on  shares,  a  stocked  and 
equipped  dairy,  stock  or  poultry  farm,  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland  or  Virginia:  strictly  temperate; 
experienced.  ADVERTISER  2473,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Route  17,  Sullivan  County.  N.  Y., 
gas  and  restaurant  business;  established  12 
years;  good  paying  business;  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  owner  sick.  Address  IDA  M.  BARRETT, 
Bloomingburg,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  farm,  some  land, 
buildings  not  very  modern  in  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania;  reasonable.  L.  L.  HYDE,  Co- 
ehecton  Center,  N.  Y. 


385-ACRE  FARM,  good  buildings,  sell  cheap. 
FRANK  MESTAN,  Lowman,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres,  one  mile  from  Dover,  on 
macadam  road ;  five-room  house  three  years 
old.  five  chicken  houses,  barn,  shed,  all  in  good 
condition;  fruit;  electricity,  furnace,  telephone; 
for  quick  sale  $3,800.  down  payment  $1,800. 
J.  PITKIN,  Rt.  4,  Dover,  Del. 


RIVER  HEAD  FARMS,  fully  equipped  milk  and 
cream  route,  large  barns,  houses,  all  build¬ 
ings  good  repair;  50  head  Guernseys,  200  acres 
high  state  of  cultivation;  on  State  road;  would 
sell  half  interest  to  honest  working  partner. 
RIVER  HEAD  FARMS,  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 


DAIRY'  FARM.  550  acres.  75  acres  river  flat, 
balance  pasture  and  timberland;  9-room  mod¬ 
ern  house,  steam  heat  and  bath;  spring  water  in 
house  and  barn;  on  Delaware  River  and  concrete 
highway;  bargain  for  quick  disposal.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2490,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Retail  milk  route,  year  round,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  all  equipment.  B.  MORSE, 
Monticello,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT — Four  rooms,  heat,  improvements; 

farm;  adults;  share  land.  A.  PARK,  Park 
Ridge,  N.  J. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

FIYTE  POUNDS  superb  honey  $1  postpaid.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 

HONEY,  NEYV  crop  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 

FANCY  MAPLE  syrup,  $2.50  a  gallon.  MER¬ 
RILL  MAGNANT,  Franklin,  Vermont. 

CURE  VERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5  pounds  $1.10, 
2  pails  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25,  5  pounds 
ivith  comb,  $1.25,  postpaid;  nature's  best  sweet. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  new  clover,  not  pre¬ 
paid  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  extra  clover  $5.40.  28  lbs. 

$2.70,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  prepaid  $1.60;  sat- 
sfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

3XTRA  WHITE  clover  honey,  5-pound  pail  70c, 
6  $4.  f.o.b.  Chaumont,  N.  Y.  FRANK  CLAP- 
SADDLE. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.25  gallon,  or 
5  lbs.  sugar  $1.50,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling- 
:on,  Vermont. 

NEW  CLOVER  honey  in  60’s  $5,  sample  10c. 
YVARltEN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

1 

Country  Board 

RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock,  Virginia— In 
famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Shenandoah 
National  Park;  modern;  $7  and  $9  weekly;  near 
mountains,  river,  boating,  fishing. 

FARM  BOARD  wanted  for  $5  weekly  and  fine 
repairing;  toward  South,  under  $3  fare:  with 
middle-aged  couple.  FISCHER,  care  YV.  F. 
WRIGHT,  Route  3,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Elderly  persons  or  persons  needing 
rest  and  care,  ideal  home,  11  miles  from 
Jrattleboro;  excellent  references;  reasonable. 
MABELLE  F.  GORDON,  YVilliamsville,  Vermont. 

BEAUTIFUL  COUNTRY  home  for  aged,  or  con- 
Y-alescents,  $10  week.  ADVERTISER  2480, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INVALID  OR  ELDERLY  person  cared  for  in 
pleasant  farm  home.  ADVERTISER  2495,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 5  or  6  adult  boarders  at  the  San- 
fordale  Farms  for  September  and  October.  $10 
week;  modern  improvements.  ELIZA  SAN¬ 

FORD,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 

Miscellaneous 

CAUCASIAN  QUEENS,  75c,  produce  best  of 
workers,  very  gentle.  HARRY  CONNER, 

Stockton,  N,  J. 

FOR  SALE  —  10-20  MeCormick-Deering  farm 
tractor,  best  condition,  inspection  invited, 
guaranteed.  right  price.  Two-wick,  two-coil 
Florence  hot-water  heater  bathroom  water. 
HARRY  C.  HOLLOWAY,  Ferryman,  Md. 


YVANTED— Used  Farm-All  tractor  F-20  or  F-30 
with  plows,  rubber  tires;  state  condition, 
price.  FRANK  LITTLE,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A.  B.  Frost  hunting  pictures,  old 
books,  documents,  music,  etc.  CORNELIUS 
KUZBIK,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Delco  lighting  plant,  Model  50AA1. 

cost  $1,200,  only  in  use  three  months;  big 
bargain.  IDA  M.  BARRETT,  Bloomingburg, 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR .  SALE  —  Two  Lower  electric  incubators. 


MILLER’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Myerstown,  l’a. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
suarantee  editorial  pase. 


Located  in  the  central  portion  of  Noyv 
York  State,  Madison  County  is  one  of 
the  State’s  most  fertile  and  diversified 
agricultural  areas.  While  the  soil  is 
very  fertile  in  most  parts,  its  topography 
is  varied.  The  northern  extremity  bor¬ 
ders  on  beautiful  Oneida  Lake,  probably 
the  largest  single  inland  body  of  water 
in  the  State.  Here,  during  the  hot  Sum¬ 
mer  weather,  thousands  of  vacationists 
from  everywhere  seek  the  rest  and  quiet 
which  they  find  on  its  shores,  or  the  joy 
and  amusement  offered  by  the  water 
sports,  boating  and  the  amusement  park 
at  Sylvan  Beach.  This  lake  can  also 
boast  that  its  long  sandy  beach  is  one 
of  the  finest  natural  beaches  in  the  en¬ 
tire  East.  One  interested  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  can't  help  but  pause  and  recall,  for 
a  moment,  at  least,  stories  about  the  cop¬ 
per  skinned  natives  after  whom  this  lake 
was  named.  Most  of  the  Oneidas  were 
moved  to  Wisconsin — Green  Bay,  I  think, 
by  the  Federal  government  and  were 
given  a  grant  here  to 
replace  their  Madi¬ 
son  County  holdings. 

Many  of  them  re¬ 
fused  to  move,  how¬ 
ever,  and  today  some 
of  their  people  still 
hold  tracts  near  the 
city  of  Onedia.  Sto¬ 
ries  circulate  of  some 
pretty  shady  deal¬ 
ings  over  these 
tracts,  and  I've  been 
told  that  some  of  the 
Oneidas,  defrauded  of 
the  local  property, 
now  live  on  the 
Onondaga  reserva¬ 
tion  over  near  Syra¬ 
cuse.  According  to 
history  their  vast 
territory  once 
stretched  from  Caze- 
novia  to  Little  Falls, 
and  the  Onondagas 
once  OYvned  all  the 
land  from  Oswego 
to  Binghamton  and 
from  Chittenango  to 
Skaneateles  Lake. 

Much  of  interest  has 
been  recorded  about 
these  tribes,  and  is 
available  from  many 
sources  to  those  in¬ 
terested. 

To  the  southward  for  perhaps  eight 
or  ten  miles,  the  land  is  level  or  slightly 
rolling  and  it  is  in  this  region  that  Yve 
find  some  of  the  finest  muck  land  in  New 
York  State.  There  is  perhaps  ,500  acres 
or  more  of  this  fertile  “blackdirt,”  much 
of  which  lies  yet  undeveloped.  Onions 
are  by  far  the  principal  crop.  This 
year  well  over  1,200  acres  are  planted 
to  onions  and  the  crop  promises  to  be  a 
good  one.  North  of  Chittenango  Sta¬ 
tion,  crops  on  the  Sky-High  Farm  of  J. 
Fenn  Smith  look  excellent.  This  is  the 
largest  muck  farm  in  the  East,  with 
some  150  acres  of  excellent  muck  land 
under  cultivation.  Potatoes  and  onions 
are  the  main  crops. 

South  of  the  main  highway,  N.  Y. 
Route  5,  which  runs  west  to  Syracuse 
from  Utica,  one  finds  almost  immediate 
change.  The  land  becomes  hilly  and 
somewhat  rougher.  The  soils,  however, 
increase  in  fertility  and  loamy  content  in 
most  places  across  this  line.  In  the 
eastern  portion,  the  beautiful  Stockbridge 
Valley  winds  southward  amidst  rugged 
hills.  Here,  in  a  natural  limestone  re¬ 
gion,  we  find  one  of  the  county’s  best 
dairy  farming  sections.  Farmers,  for  the 
most  part,  are  prosperous,  herds  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  farm  buildings  and  homes  are 
well  kept.  Even  in  this  dry  year,  crops 
in  the  valley  have  yielded  well,  and  corn 
looks  fine.  It  is  a  rare  year,  indeed,  when 
any  of  the  meadows  fail  to  yield  three 
cuttings  of  splendid  Alfalfa  hay. 

But  I  don’t  want  to  lead  people  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Stockbridge  Valley  con¬ 
tains  all  the  good  farms  in  the  county. 
This  would  be  false,  for  in  every  part  of 
this  county  can  be  found  dairy  farms 
equally  as  good  because  Madison  County 
is,  and  will  always  be,  a  great  dairy 


county,  but  it  is  only  in  this  valley  that 
men  make  a  good  living  from  small  farms 
containing  as  little  as  55  acres  of  land. 
I  have  in  mind  one  farm  of  56  acres  that 
easily  winters  a  herd  of  25  purebred  cows. 
However,  farms  in  other  sections  of  the 
county  must  of  necessity  be  larger,  for 
many  reasons,  chief  of  which  is  probably 
decreased  fertility  and  poorer  pastures. 

If  one  turns  south  from  Route  5  at 
Chittenango  and  follows  the  State  road 
down  to  Cazenovia,  he  will  get  a 
glimpse  of  natural  beauty  long  to  .be  re¬ 
membered.  The  road  runs  along  Chitten¬ 
ango  Creek  and  seems  to  follow  its  every 
twist  and  turn.  Many  pretty  picnic  spots 
are  provided  along  the  hanks  and  local 
fishermen  say  they  find  it  an  ideal  stream 
for  their  sport.  At  one  point,  sulphur 
springs  bubble  from  the  rocks  and  any 
who  like  the  “rotten-egg”  tasting  liquid 
may  drink  their  fill.  I  never  yet  have 
been  able  to  take  more  than  a  swallow  of 
it  without  throwing  the  cup  away  in 
disgust.  Once  a 
large  hotel  stood 
near  this  spot  and 
for  a  time  it  was  one 
of  the  flourishing 
spas  of  the  day.  Six¬ 
ty  years  ago  this 
hotel  accommodated 
as  many  as  10,000 
guests  a  year.  It  was 
after  the  purchase  of 
the  springs  by  Judge 
Horatio  Warner  in 
1840  that  they 
gained  s  u  c  h  wide 
popularity. 

A  little  way  on 
down  the  road,  after 
climbing  a  hill,  you 
Yvill  come  upon  a 
waterfall  of  rare 
beauty.  This  is  Chit¬ 
tenango  Falls,  one 
of  the  very  pictur¬ 
esque  falls,  so  many 
of  which  are  scatter¬ 
ed  throughout  the 
State.  This  spot  has 
been  made  a  State 
Park  so  that  every¬ 
one  might  enjoy  its 
beauty  and  that  its 
unique  surroundings 
be  carefully  pre- 
served.  By  safe 
paths  anyone  may 
view  it  from  that  angle. 

Not  far  from  this  spot  is  a  town  the 
beauty  of  which  is  unsurpassed  in  all 
this  State,  to  my  knowledge.  That  town 
is  Cazenovia,  and  anyone  who  has  trav¬ 
eled  over  the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike 
will,  no  doubt,  have  remembered  it  for 
the  beauty  of  the  town  and  the  lovely 
lake  which  stretches  away  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  The  Indian  name  for  this  lake 
was  Alnvage,  meaning  “live  with  perch.” 
Also  important  historically,  Cazenovia  is 
today  a  Summer  resort  for  many  wealthy 
Syracuse  people  and  the  section  abounds 
in  fine  residences  which  add  greatly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  place.  Madison 
County  is  not  noted  for  its  fruit  orchards, 
but  two  noteworthy  ones  are  planted 
near  this  town.  One  is  owned  and  man¬ 
aged  by  Herbert  Button  and  is  located 
south  of  Cazenovia  on  the  New  Wood- 
stock  road.  Mr.  Button  has  put  a  good 
deal  of  conscientious  effort  into  spraying 
and  developing  his  trees  and  he  now  has 
a  fine  orchard  worthy  of  a  visit  from  any¬ 
one  interested  in  fruit.  Just  east  of 
Cazenovia  on  the  turnpike,  George  Mos¬ 
ley  operates  the  orchard  on  the  Handy 
farm.  A  number  of  young  trees  have  been 
set  out  here  recently  and  are  doing  fine. 

Northeast  of  Cazenovia  some  six  or 
eight  miles,  the  town  of  Peterboro  nestles 
in  quiet  solitude.  Here  once  lived  Garet 
Smith,  who  gave  much  of  his  time  in 
aiding  the  escape  of  Negro  slaves.  His 
home  was  one  of  the  noteworthy  hideouts 
of  the  “subway”  system  and  it  remains 
today  as  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Only  a  short  distance  from  here,  in  the 
town  of  Fenner,  is  the  site  of  the  famous 
Champlain  battle,  fought  11  years  before 
the  landing  of  the  Mayflower. 

LEO  DILLON. 


Mrs.  L.  M.  Wilson,  Jacksonville,  III.,  finished  these  Poland-Chine  shoats  on  whey, 
corn  and  Hue  grass  to  a  marketable  weight  of  over  200  pounds  at  six  months  of  age. 


The  road  runs  along  beautiful  Chit¬ 
tenango  Creek 
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HE  was  only  a  hoot  owl,  hut  he 
screeched  for  help  when  that 
reeking  pipe-gas  reached  him.  This 
unfortunate  man  walks  through  life 
alone  because  he  won’t  clean  his  pipe 
and  doesn’t  know  that  a  tobacco  as 
mild  and  fragrant  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  can  be  had  for  only  15^. 
Won’t  someone  tell  him  that  Sir 
Walter  is  a  priceless  mixture  of  the 
best  Kentucky  Burleys,  well-aged  for 
coolness  and  blended  for  the  most 
pleasant  aroma?  And  please  add  that 
it’s  become  a  national  favorite  in  a 
few  short  years  because  it  really  has 
the  mildness  men  seek.  Oh,  yes,  and 
please  also  say  that  it’s  wrapped  in 
heavy  gold  foil  for  extra  fresh-keeping. 


SWITCH 


«5hd>°*4 


free  booklet  tells  how  to  make 

your  old  pipe  taste  better,  sweet¬ 
er;  how  to  break  in  a  new  pipe. 
Write  for  copy  today.  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Dept.RN-69, 


N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Meet 

(Continued  from  Page  GS7) 

splendid  growth.  The  sight  of  three- 
inch  McIntosh,  II.  I.  Greening  and  Twen¬ 
ty  Ounce  the  middle  of  August  is  some¬ 
thing  to  make  an  impression.  On  the 
other  hand  in  areas  where  the  fruit  set 
is  heavy  and  has  not  been  thinned, 
whether  by  frost  or  by  man,  fruit  may  be 
found  which  is  small  and  underdeveloped, 
particularly  in  the  extreme  western  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  State. 

In  a  review  of  the  general  fruit  crop 
situation,  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke  of  Cornell 
University  reported  that  the  fruit  crop  of 
I93G  was  the  shortest  since  1921.  Citrus 
fruits  alone  are  as  good  or  better  than 
average.  Compared  with  the  five-year 
average,  apples  are  36  per  cent  below, 
pears  24  per  cent  below,  grapes  17  per¬ 
cent  below,  and  cherries  4  per  cent  be¬ 
low.  New  York  State  promises  a  9,000,- 
000  bushel  crop,  or  53  per  cent  of  last 
year,  and  53  per  cent  of  the  five-year 
average,  last  year  being  about  normal. 
Oregon  has  15  per  cent  more  apples  than 
last  year,  the  only  State  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  this  year.  The  Pacific  Northwest 
will  have  a  good  crop  of  good  quality, 
supplying  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  com¬ 
mercial  crop  as  compared  with  42  per 
cent  on  an  average,  and  compared  with 
10  to  11  per  cent  for  New  York  State 
both  for  1936  and  as  an  average. 

This  reduction  in  crop  has  not  been  due 
so  much  to  the  drought  as  to  cold.  Frost 
cut  the  crop  in  the  Northeast  and  Winter 
cold  cut  it  in  the  South  and  Central 
West.  Trees  have  stood  the  drought  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  where  properly  taken  care 
of.  The  roots  have  gone  deep,  and  early 
season  rains  filled  the  soil  at  lower  levels. 
In  a  dry  soil,  it  was  explained,  air  is  able 
to  penetrate  so  that  the  roots  may  go 
deeper. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Western  New 
York  fruit-grower  of  1930  is  optimistic. 
He  feels  that  his  young  plantings  have  a 
chance  to  pay  out.  He  has  survived  the 
vicissitudes  of  extreme  Winter  cold,  Sum¬ 
mer  drought,  Spring  frost  and  low  prices. 
The  old  lesson  that  previous  generations 
have  learned  and  almost  forgotten  still 
holds,  namely,  that  in  periods  of  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  anybody  can  succeed,  but 
in  periods  of  adversity  it  is  the  favored 
localities  and  the  best  orchardists  who 
survive. 

As  though  to  show  that  the  elements 
were  still  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  fruit-growing,  a  severe  thunder¬ 
storm  boomed  down  the  lake  to  Point 
Breeze  where  the  group  had  assembled 
for  lunch  and  the  afternoon  meeting.  For 
an  hour  the  deluge  continued,  the  lights 
went  out,  and  the  loud-speaker  ceased  its 
comments.  Yet,  no  speaker  begrudged 
the  rain  its  place  on  the  program.  It  was 
a  welcome  addition. 

In  spite  of  the  interruption,  the  pro¬ 
gram  continued.  E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of 
Poughkeepsie  and  H.  S.  Ortega  of  New 
York,  representing  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Apple  Institute  explained 
the  progress  of  advertising  in  the  East. 
One  point  well  made  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  development  of  local  markets 
was  the  place  to  begin.  The  meeting, 
presided  over  by  Millard  F.  Hincher  of 
Morton,  was  concluded  by  an  address  by 
Assemblyman  Chauncey  B.  Hammond  of 
Elmira,  and  Western  New  York  fruit 
men  disbanded  to  their  homes  with  the 
feeling  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
comeback  in  spirit  and  morale  in  this 
area  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
When  1,200  people  will  assemble  for  a 
fruit  meeting  in  Western  New  York,  the 
fact  speaks  for  itself  and  the  future  will 
take  care  of  itself.  h.  b.  tukey. 


Water  Begonia 

Last  Fall  I  purchased  from  a  salesman 
some  bulbs  of  what  were  called  “Water 
Begonia”  to  be  grown  in  water  in  the 
same  way  as  Paper  White  Narcissus.  He 
had  some  of  the  full-grown  plants  in 
bloom,  which  I  thought  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  house  plants  I  have  ever  seen. 
For  some  reason  I  did  not  get  the  bulbs 
I  bought  to  grow.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  know  about  this  plant. 

Tennessee.  c.  B.  c. 

We  do  not  know  any  such  plant  as  a 
“Water  Begonia,”  and  consider  repre¬ 
sentations  made  concerning  it,  entirely  un¬ 
reliable.  We  do  not  know  what  plant 
was  displayed  under  this  name  by  the 
salesman,  but  we  had  complaints  two 
years  ago,  when  salesmen  appeared  at 
some  fairs  offering  “Water  Begonia” 
bulbs.  Whatever  the  bulbs  were,  no  one 
seemed  able  to  make  them  grow.  Natur¬ 
ally  you  do  not  find  such  a  plant  listed 
by  reliable  firms.  e.  t.  b. 


Fop  many  years,  Henry  Ford  has  owned  and  worked 
his  own  farms.  He  knows  first-hand  the  farmer’s  hauling 
problems.  That’s  why  he  has  always  built  reliable,  economi¬ 
cal  farm  hauling  units. 

Today’s  farm  problems  are  not  the  same  as  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  Roads  have  been  improved.  Farmers  have 
learned  more  about  hauling.  These  new  conditions  are  met 
by  the  new  Ford  V-8  engine.  With  it,  farmers  now  haul  heavier 
loads  faster  and  farther  at  lower  cost.  Full-floating  rear  axle 
and  full  torque-tube  drive  have  all  but  ended  the  most  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  farm  truck  breakdowns — axle  and  spring  fail¬ 
ures.  Ford  quick-action  safety  brakes  assure  smooth,  swift 
stops  from  high  speeds  with  heavy  loads.  With  these,  and  many 
other  quality  features,  Ford  has  kept  pace  with  farm  progress. 

Ford  V-8  Trucks  and  Commercial  Cars  have  been  PROVED 
BY  THE  PAST  in  many  millions  of  miles  of  farm  hauling.  This 
year,  they  have  been  IMPROVED  FOR  THE  FUTURE.  Every  part 
is  built  to  match  the  high  quality  of  the  V-8  engine.  Accept 
your  Ford  dealer’s  invitation  to  make  an  “on-the-job”  test 
with  your  own  loads,  on  your  own  farm,  without  obligation. 


Any  new  112-inch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Commercial  Car  can  be  purchased  for  $25  a  month, 
with  usual  down-payment.  Any  new  131  inch  or  157-lnch  wheelbase  Ford  V-8  Truck  can 
be  purchased  with  the  usual  down-payment  on  the  new  Universal  Credit  Company 

per  month  Finance  Plans. 


FORD  ANNOUNCES  NEW  DE  LUXE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  TRUCKS  AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 
Low  additional  cost.  See  your  Ford  dealer  for  full  details  and  prices. 


FORD  V-8 

TRUCKS  AND  COMMERCIAL  CARS 
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Those  Tuberous  Begonias. — As  we 
exhibited  the  first  sturdy  leaves  of  our 
tuberous  Begonias  our  Scotch  friend  said 
brightly,  that  they  reminded  her  of  home. 
“Granny  always  had  a  wonderful  bed  of 
them  in  Clackmannanshire ;  they  were 
gorgeous  in  bloom  all  Summer.”  The 
Scottish  climate  is  not  generally  regarded 
as  mild  and  balmy,  even  in  Clackman¬ 
nanshire,  which  is  a  miniature  county 
with  a  total  area  of  4S  square  miles,  but 
we  are  obliged  to  bow  before  it  when 
these  Begonias  are  in  question.  They 
started  well,  but  one  of  the  best  was 
neatly  cut  off  by  a  squirrel,  apparently  in 
a  spirit  of  misguided  humor,  and  a  second 
was  broken  off  by  a  violent  storm.  The 
survivors  suffered  from  leaf-spot,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  drip  from  trees,  and  from  some  in¬ 
sect  attack,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  Au¬ 
gust  there  was  no  bloom.  One  accom¬ 
plished  gardener,  who  has  tried  them 
both  out  of  doors  and  under  glass  asserts 
that  they  are  a  disappointment  in  the 
metropolitan  area  because  of  climatic  dif¬ 
ficulties.  They  suffer  greatly  from 
humid  heat.  Yet  we  have  grown  and 
bloomed  them  satisfactorily  under  condi¬ 
tions  similar  to  those  given  the  present 
season,  so  we  are  inclined  to  blame  the 
weather,  rather  than  the  locality  or  the 
gardener. 

Planting  Peonies. — This  is  the  sea¬ 
son  for  setting  peonies ;  whether  planting 
a  new  bed  or  transplanting  an  old  one, 
th '  work  is  best  done  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  first  or  second  week  in 
October.  Many  gardeners  prefer  the  Sep¬ 
tember  planting,  but  early  October  has 
given  us  good  results.  A  sunny  place 
and  a  rich  deep  soil  are  the  chief  requi¬ 
sites  ;  light  sandy  soil  is  undesirable,  and 
shade  results  in  few  blooms.  The  roots 
should  be  set  with  the  crown  about  two 
inches  below  the  surface.  Once  estab¬ 
lished,  the  plants  need  very  little  care, 
but  for  best  results  the  soil  must  be  well 
prepared  in  advance.  A  heavy  loam,  not 
rendered  stiff  by  too  much  clay,  is  ideal. 
The  bed  should  be  worked  deeply,  spad¬ 
ing  in  well-rotted  cow  manure.  The  ma¬ 
nure  should  not  be  close  to  the  roots,  it 
being  desirable  to  have  soil  around  the 
roots,  with  the  manure  above  and  be¬ 
tween  the  places  where  they  are  set. 
While  a  soil  retentive  of  moisture  is 
needed,  it  must  not  be  so  low  that  water 
will  stand  in  pools  around  the  plants  in 
Winter,  as  this  is  likely  to  cause  rot.  As 
the  plants  are  large  and  spreading,  each 
one  should  be  allowed  a  space  about  three 
feet  in  diameter.  The  soil  should  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  a  mulch  of  old  ma¬ 
nure  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
surface  is  frozen  in  early  Winter.  Freshly 
planted  roots  are  likely  to  heave  out  with 
freezing  and  thawing  the  first  Winter, 
and  the  mulch  gives  protection  as  well 
as  plant  food.  The  remnants  of  the 
mulch  are  lightly  worked  into  the  soil  in 
Spring ;  it  is  undesirable  to  leave  manure 
about  the  plants  in  Summer.  Fresh,  un¬ 
rotted  manure  should  never  be  used  about 
peonies ;  it  seems  to  induce  a  soft  growth 
that  is  susceptible  to  disease.  The  leaf 
spot  produced  by  a  mold  is  controlled  by 
avoiding  the  use  of  fresh  manure,  and  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  begin¬ 
ning  as  soon  as  the  shoots  show  in  the 
Spring,  and  continuing  weekly  until 
dbout  the  middle  of  May.  Once  planted, 
peonies  are  left  alone,  not  requiring  di¬ 
viding  and  replanting  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  We  are  acquainted  with  some 
fine  old  plants  that  have  been  growing 
and  blooming  for  more  than  40  years. 
When  we  consider  their  longevity,  and 
their  annual  beauty,  we  can  realize  that 
it  pays  to  buy  good  strong  roots,  rather 
than  “bargains”  sometimes  offered  at  very 
low  prices.  When  lifting  and  dividing  a 
planting  one  should  not  divide  too  severe¬ 
ly,  but  keep  strong  clumps.  If  divided 
into  too  small  divisions  one  may  have  to 
wait  several  years  for  bloom. 

Peony  Varieties.  —  There  are  many 
fine  new  peonies,  but  some  of  the  older 
sorts  have  never  lost  favor.  For  novelty 
and  unique  beauty  the  new  single  Chinese 
and  Japanese  varieties  are  especially 
worthy  of  note.  In  planning  for  a  peony 
border  the  varieties  should  include  early, 
midseason  and  late,  so  as  to  prolong  the 
season  of  bloom,  while  the  color  range 
should  include  white  and  the  creamy  or 
yellowish  tints,  pale  pink,  deep  pink  and 
red.  One  of  the  most  popular  old  sorts 
is  Festiva  Maxima,  an  early  white, 
marked  with  crimson  in  the  center.  This 
is  followed  by  Duchesse  de  Nemours, 
which  has  white  guard  petals  and  lemon 
yellow  center  that  gradually  becomes 
paler.  It  is  very  fragrant,  and  a  favorite 
commercial  variety.  Frances  Willard, 


creamy  white,  late  midseason,  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  finest  varieties.  Le  Cygne, 
cream  white  shaded  greenish  at  center,  a 
very  large  and  beautifully  formed  flower, 
received  the  highest  rating  of  all  varie¬ 
ties  from  the  American  Peony  Society. 
Among  pinks,  the  old  Edulis  Superba,  a 
very  deep  even  tint,  is  valuable  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  cut  flower  as  well  as  for  the  gar¬ 
den;  it  is  large  and  fragrant,  early.  It 
is  said  to  be  sold  under  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  which  is  not  unusual  with 
an  old  sort  among  various  garden  flow¬ 
ers.  Monsieur  Jules  Elie,  midseason,  is 
one  of  the  finest  pink  sorts,  the  large 
flower  being  beautifully  formed.  Albert 
Crousse  is  an  excellent  late  pink,  a  deli¬ 
cate  salmon,  with  compact  form  and  rich 
fragrance.  Of  the  reds,  the  double  form 
of  Officinalis  Rubra  is  a  standard  sort  in 
bloom  for  Memorial  Day,  while  Felix 
Crousse,  brilliant  red,  globular  shape,  and 
fragrant,  is  desirable  for  midseason.  An 
unusual  late  sort  is  Solange,  waxy,  white 
outer  petals  deepening  towards  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  orange  and  a  golden  bronze.  This 
has  been  given  a  high  rating,  the  flower 


being  very  large  and  compact.  Two  more 
expensive  varieties  which  are  given  high 
rating  are  Primrose  and  Kelway’s  Glo¬ 
rious.  The  first  has  creamy  guard  petals 
and  sulphur  yellow  center,  the  general 
tint  being  noticeable  and  unusual.  Ivel- 
way’s  Glorious  opens  its  pink  tinted  buds 
to  large  flowers  of  iridescent  white;  we 
have  not  grown  it,  but  it  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  peonies.  Perhaps  the  widest 
range  of  choice  is  among  the  pink  sorts, 
which  range  all  the  way  from  faint  blush 
or  lilac-flesh  to  deep  rose. 

The  Single  Forms. — One  single  peony 
sometimes  seen  in  very  old  gardens  had 
feathery  or  fernlike  leaves  and  bright 
crimson  flowers.  We  judge  that  this  was 
Paxmia  tenuifolia,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it  listed,  and  confess  that  we 
are  not  certain  as  to  its  identity.  How¬ 
ever,  some  lovely  single  peonies  are  now 
offered,  classified  as  Chinese  and  Japa¬ 
nese.  The  satiny  luster  of  the  petals  is 
very  noticeable ;  they  have  one  or  in  some 
cases  two  rows  of  petals  with  a  center 
mass  of  petaloids  often  contrasting  in 
color.  Petaloids?  That  is  the  name  giv¬ 
en  by  botanists  to  bracts,  sepals  or  ex¬ 
panded  stamens  that  resemble  petals.  In 
the  case  of  these  peonies  the  petaloids 
form  a  showy  center  surrounded  by  the 
large  lustrous  petals.  For  example  the 


Japanese  variety  Oitmatsu  has  two  rows 
of  pale  pink  petals  changing  to  white,  the 
inner  row  shorter  than  the  outer,  while 
the  petaloids  are  yellowish  white  with 
pink  tips.  Yeso,  another  Japanese,  is 
pure  white,  the  two  rows  of  petals  stand¬ 
ing  out  flat,  while  the  petaloids  are  nar¬ 
row  at  the  base  and  wider  at  the  end, 
tipped  with  salmon.  The  Chinese  variety 
Nymphe  is  flesh  pink  with  golden  sta¬ 
mens,  while  L'Etincelante  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  deep  rose,  pale  rose  and  white, 
with  golden  stamens. 

The  Tree  Peony. — The  tree  peony,  P. 
snffruticosa  is  one  of  the  showiest  of 
shrubs  with  its  huge  blossoms  like  giant 
roses,  six  to  eight  inches  across.  This 
does  not  die  down  like  the  herbaceous 
sorts,  but  makes  a  bush  three  to  four 
feet  in  height,  covered  in  Spring  with  its 
lovely  flowers.  It  is  hardy,  and  does  well 
with  ordinary  garden  treatment.  A  well- 
established  specimen  in  full  bloom  is  a 
most  arresting  sight.  The  wild  tree  peony 
of  Tibet,  with  large  rosy  purple  flowers, 
is  listed  as  Pseonia  Moutan,  but  the 
botanists  call  all  the  tree  peonies  P.  suff- 
ruticosa.  While  these  shrub  peonies  are 
more  expensive  than  the  herbaceous  sorts, 
their  beauty  and  permanence  make  them 
a  valuable  garden  investment. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 


HERE’S 


m, 

THROW  AWAY 
YOUR  CHA1NSI 


THE  NEW  GOODYEAR 

SURE <SJUP  TIKt 

FOR  PASSENGER  CARS  AND  TRUCKS 


Look  at  these  6 


exclusive  SURE 


GRIP  advantages 


—SURER  GRIP  with  big  husky  lug 
bars  at  angle  of  greatest  trac¬ 
tion 


—DEEPER  GRIP  — deeper  notches 
give  firmer  “bite,”  longer  wear 


-SELF-CLEANING— wider, rounded 
channels  force  out  mud  and 
muck  insuring  constant  grip 


-STURDY  SHOULDER  AND  SIDEWALL 
GRIP  for  maximum  pull  in  deep 
going 

—  EASIER  RIDING  — Sturdy  riding 
rib  and  wider  lug  for  smooth 
easy  rolling  on  hard  roads 


A  Snow  Tire  —  a  Mud  Tire  —  a  Go  Anywhere  Tire ! 


—WIDER 

traction 


GRIP  — gives  more 
and  more  tread  wear 


50%  more  traction  in  all  directions 
“  100%  more  shoulder  tread  "  48% 
more  rubber  for  longer  wear  “  30% 
more  draw-bar  pull  proved  in  farm 

tests! 


YOU  will  be  quick  to  appreciate 
the  extra  advantages  in  this  sen¬ 
sational  new  Goodyear  Sure  Grip 
Tire  for  mud,  snow  and  off-the-road 
service— extra  features  that  put  it  in 
a  class  by  itself  for  farm  work ! 


See  how  its  heavier,  deeper-notched 
tread  is  scientifically  designed  for 
maximum  traction— with  big  husky 
lug  bars,  interlocking  at  the  most 
efficient  pulling  angle,  that  knife 
straight  through  mud,  sand,  snow  and 
soft  ground  without  need 
of  chains! 


Note  its  tread  is 
broader  andflatter, too. 
That  means  more  road 
contact,  more  "bite,” 


more  pull.  Those  big  wide  self¬ 
cleaning  channels  prevent  packing. 
And  look  at  the  sturdy  zig-zag  riding 
rib  that  reenforces  the  husky  lug 
bars,  insuring  longer  wear  and 
smooth,  easy  riding. 


Extra  endurance  in  every  ply 

To  support  the  tremendous  pull  of 
this  wider  Sure  Grip  tread  requires 
extra  carcass  strength.  You  get  that 
with  Goodyear’s  patented  SUPER- 
TWIST  Cord  in  every  ply— the  most  re¬ 
silient,  most  enduring  cord  known! 


Don’t  let  bad  weather  tie  you  up 


GOODYEAR  ALL-TRACTION 


TRACTOR  TIRE 


this  fall  and  winter.  Equip  your 
car  and  trucks  with  this  great  tire 
that  blazes  its  own  trail  through 
any  going.  See  it  —  notv  —  at  the 
nearest  Goodyear  Service  Store  or 
your  local  Goodyear  dealer’s. 


IN  RUBBER 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


So,  the  weather  man  took  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  and  turned  things  over 
to  a  rank  amateur.  Well  sir,  last  Winter 
that  amateur  mismanaged  things  so  that 
Michigan  set  an  all-time  snow-fall  record 
of  128  inches  with  frequent  temperature 
drops  of  away  below  zero,  as  much  as  32 
degrees  at  times.  Then  to  cap  his  bun¬ 
gling,  he  sent  us  heat  that  broke  all  rec¬ 
ords  with  official  temperatures  ranging 
from  106  to  111  in  the  shade  and  forgot 
to  turn  on  the  water  for  weeks  at  a  time 
until  we  were  so  burned  and  dry  the  trees 
lost  their  leaves,  pastures  vanished  and 
berries  cooked  on  the  bushes. 

I  do  remember  though  wheeling  the 
buggy  down  to  the  pond  to  give  it  a  soak¬ 
ing  so  the  tires  would  stay  on.  I  remem¬ 
ber  wagon  tires  rolling  ahead  down  hill, 
farmers  hauling  stock  water  for  miles 
from  a  lake,  creeks  and  springs  dry  as 
bones,  so  this  is  no  new  thing  except  as  it 
sets  new  records  giving  us  a  taste  of  what 
may  come  in  time  if  we  do  not  walk  the 
straight  and  narrow  pathway. 

I  notice  a  peculiar  thing  this  Sum¬ 
mer  which  confirmed  a  previous  belief 
that  weeds  were  valuable  forage.  The 
pasture  became  so  poor  that  I  allowed 
the  cow  to  eat  here  and  tli^ce  while  tak¬ 
ing  her  to  the  pasture  or  bringing  her  up 
in  the  evening.  She  eagerly  ate  wild  car¬ 
rots,  pigweeds  of  various  kinds,  smart 
weed,  eagerly  gobbled  down  milk  weeds 
and  kept  up  in  milk  as  well  as  she  com¬ 
monly  did  in  grass.  One  advantage  of 
keeping  a  couple  of  pigs  is  that  the  gar¬ 
den  is  kept  clean  of  weeds  which  they  eat 
with  relish.  The  weeds  grew  despite  the 
drought,  while  cultivated  plants  perished 
or  were  stunted  into  non-production.  I 
remember  on  southern  farms  that  lespe- 
deza  was  considered  a  weed,  although  it 
was  known  then  as  burr  clover  or  Japan 
clover  and  farmers  worked  hard  to  keep 
it  down  in  their  corn  plantings.  After 
cultivation  ceased,  it  came  on  so  thickly 
and  grew  so  fast  it  made  it  difficult  to 
harvest  the  corn  yet  it  was  considered  a 
rank  weed,  while  now  farmers  eagerly 
raise  it  for  forage  and  soil  building.  Any 
plant  can  become  a  weed  if  growing  out 
of  place,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  say 
that  a  weed  may  become  a  valuable  plant 
if  grown  right.  A  peculiar  thing  is  that 
attempts  to  save  weed  seed  and  plant  it 
in  rows  where  it  may  be  cultivated  re¬ 
sults  in  a  poor  stand  of  weak  plants  while 
between  the  rows  the  same  weeds  grow 
rank  from  self-sown  seed.  We  know,  too, 
that  weed  seed  may  lie  in  the  soil  for 
many  years  and  then  germinate  under 
favorable  conditions.  I  know,  too,  by  ex¬ 
perience  just  how  persistent  a  weed  can 
be.  Many  years  ago  I  hauled  home  a 
load  of  manure  given  me  by  a  villager 
who  kept  a  cow.  He  had  wintered  the 
cow  on  fodder  cut  from  a  field  infested 
with  cockle  burs  and  some  of  them  were 
in  that  manure.  Ever  since  cockle  bur 
weeds  come  up  on  that  small  space  and 
every  year  I  pull  every  one  before  it  can 
make  seed  and  carry  it  to  a  bruslipile  to 
be  burned,  yet  they  come  again  the  next 
year.  Even  weeds  are  at  a  premium  for 
feed  this  year  of  extreme  drought. 

Thanks  to  an  Ohio  R.  N.-Y.  friend 
who  sent  me  a  generous  sample  of  Bliss 
Triumph  potatoes.  I  know  now  what 
they  are  and  they  much  resemble  Irish 
Cobblers,  for  they  are  round  and  white. 
Now  I  hope  to  get  hold  of  some  Colorado 
McClures  and  perhaps  if  my  ship  comes 
in,  I  may  be  able  to  buy  a  few  of  those 
gold  nuggets  known  as  Idaho  potatoes. 
Some  Michigan  farmers  are  raising  Idaho 
potatoes  with  fair  success  but  the  Green 
Mountain  is  the  money-getter  for  Michi¬ 
gan  farmers  who  raise  potatoes. 

I  brought  a  Jack  pine  home  from  the 
north  last  Spring  from  one  of  my  ram¬ 
bles  ;  dug  it  up  right  on  an  old  Indian 
battlefield.  That  tiny  pine  lives  and 
grows  despite  the  utter  lack  of  rain  so  it 
joins  the  red  cedar  from  the  Missouri 
farm  of  my  brother  and  the  Scotch  pine 
given  me  by  a  local  nurseryman.  An  old 
superstition  says  that  if  you  plant  an 
evergreen  like  a  pine,  you  will  die  when  it 
grows  large  enough  to  shade  your  grave, 
but  the  Scotch  pine  long  since  reached 
that  stage  of  growth  and  I  am  still  ram¬ 
bling  along  although  not  so  frisky  as  at 
the  time  it  was  planted. 

The  most  frequent  inquiry  which 
reaches  me  these  days  is  whether  rasp¬ 
berries  may  be  set  in  the  Fall  and  the 
answer  is  “yes.”  The  wood  of  the  plant 
must  be  mature.  A  new  plant  comes  up 
from  a  root  joint  and  may  be  dug  between 
the  rows  at  any  time  but  be  sure  you  dig 
deep  enough  to  get  the  root  joint  which 
makes  the  characteristic  “T”  with  the 
plant  representing  the  stem  and  the  root 
the  toji  of  the  “T.”  The  plant  will  not 


live  if  this  “T”  joint  at  the  bottom  is 
missing.  The  next  point  is  maturity  and 
this  is  easily  determined.  All  Summer 
the  stem  of  the  new  plant  is  light  green  in 
color  but  Fall  brings  a  new  color  of  ruby 
red  to  the  stem,  denoting  that  the  stem 
has  hardened  and  matured.  It  is  then 
ready  for  transplanting  even  though  still 
green  of  foliage  as  raspberry  leaves  do 
not  drop  until  late  Fall.  But  how  about 
the  soil? 

Sandy  or  sandy  loam  soils  are  best  for 
Fall  planting  as  they  do  not  heave  in 
Spring  freezes  and  thaws.  Low,  black 
soils  are  the  worst,  in  fact  not  fitted  for 
raspberries  anyway  and  clay  or  clay  loam 
soils  all  right  with  the  proviso  that  a 
couple  of  furrows  should  be  thrown  to¬ 
wards  the  row  right  after  planting  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  Spring  heaving.  A 
far  better  plan  is  to  mulch  heavily  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  Cornstalks,  leaves, 
or  straw  may  be  used  but  the  ideal 
mulching  material  is  marsh  hay,  the 
coarser  the  better.  If  you  mulch  heavily 


enough  with  marsh  hay,  no  Spring  culti¬ 
vation  is  necessary  as  the  hay  will  mat 
down  and  prevent  weed  growth.  It  will 
not  break  up  readily  the  way  straw  does, 
will  hold  moisture  in  the  driest  year  and 
by  Fall  be  rotted  down  enough  to  furnish 
humus  w'hen  another  application  of  new 
hay  may  be  put  on.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  marsh  hay  or  can  get  it 
cheap  enough,  by  all  means  use  it.  Here, 
it  is  $10  per  ton,  $12  delivered,  which  is 
prohibitive  in  price.  The  primary  object 
is  profit  you  know,  so  if  your  raspberry 
crop  is  to  cost  more  than  you  derive  from 
it,  then  it  is  a  failure  no  matter  how 
large  the  crop.  That  is  why  I  do  not  use 
marsh  hay  much  as  I  would  like  to  do 
so.  I  know  growers  who  do  use  it  but 
they  have  a  marsh  or  a  contract  of  long¬ 
standing  whereby  they  can  cut  marsh  hay 
at  small  cost.  A  nearby  city  has  a  large 
expanse  of  marsh  in  its  city  limits  and 
long  ago  contracted  the  hay  for  a  long¬ 
term  of  years  to  certain  farmers  who  cash 
in  oh  it  each  year. 

So  we  ramble  from  raspberry  planting, 
through  economics  and  right  back  to  the 
old  farm — its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  trials 
and  blessings,  room  to  live  and  time  to 
observe,  plenty  of  weeds  and  tall  grass  in 


orchards  which  are  acquiring  a  natural 
sod  and  look  none  too  well  with  that 
ragged  covering.  Calvin  and  I  are  clean¬ 
ing  the  pond,  that  is  the  place  where  the 
pond  will  be  when  Fall  rains  come  in 
earnest — it  is  a  cracked  and  dried  mud 
bed  now.  School  days  loom  near  and  I 
shall  miss  my  faithful  helpers,  but  life 
for  them  is  in  the  making.  Please  mail 
me  an  iceberg  by  parcel  post — I  am  so 
afraid  that  heat  wave  will  come. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  B.  rebeb. 


Canned  Fish  Patties 

Suckers  may  be  canned  like  any  other 
meat  and  after  standing  through  the 
Winter  in  the  cans  the  bones  will  soften 
like  canned  salmon  and  by  removing  all 
large  bones,  the  smaller  ones  will  not 
bother.  Prepare  and  pack  fish  in  cans 
as  any  other  meat  product  and  process  in 
boiler  three  hours.  One  quart  can  of 
these  canned  suckers,  with  bones  re¬ 
moved,  mixed  with  one  egg,  salt  and  pep¬ 
per  and  formed  into  patties,  then  fried 
golden  brown  in  hot  butter  are  a  money¬ 
saving  Spring  aid  to  housewives  who  find 
these  pre-garden  meals  a  problem.  The 
patties  are  even  better  if  rolled  before 
frying  in  finely  crumbled  crackers.  L.  z. 


YOU  WANT  POWER -YOU  ALSO  WANT  ECONOMY 

Nowhere  will  you  find  them  blended  so  perfectly  as  in  Chevrolet  trucks 

Be  wise . . .  Economize . . .  Buy  CHEVROLETS 


NEW  PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

always  equalized  for  quick, 
unswerving,  “straight  line”  stops 


NEW  FULL-TRIMMED 
DE  LUXE  CAB 

with  clear-vision  instrument 
panel  for  safe  control 


T  J~P  COES  power  .  .  .  Dowti  come  costs!  Truck  users  who 
i-/  have  investigated  this  claim  for  1936  Chevrolet  trucks 
have  overwhelmingly  chosen  Chevrolet. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  for  this  preference.  Chevrolet 
trucks  have  more  pulling  power  than  any  other  low-priced  truck. 
It  is  economical  power,  too,  because  Chevrolet  trucks  use  less 
gas  . .  .  and  they  use  less  oil.  That  means  more  power  per  gallon 
— less  cost  per  load.  Furthermore,  Chevrolet  trucks  will  give 
you  the  most  economical  all-round  operation  you  have  ever 
experienced,  because  highest  quality  is  built  into  every  part  and 
feature. 

The  Chevrolet  Valve-in-Head  Truck  Engine  is  unmatched  for 
dependable,  low-cost  operation.  New  Perfected  Hydraulic 
Brakes  are  the  safest  ever  developed.  And  there  is  extra  strength 
in  the  construction  of  every  other  feature  ...  the  same  kind  of 
ruggedness  that  is  built  into  the  massive  Full-Floating  Rear  Axle 
of  lj^-ton  models. 

When  you  buy  new  trucks,  follow  the  plan  of  other  wise  and  care¬ 
ful  truck  buyers.  Get  a  thorough  demonstration  of  Chevrolet 
trucks.  Watch  their  power  .  .  .  note  their  economy  .  .  .  and  be 
convinced  that  they  are  the  best  trucks  you  can  buy. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

GENERAL  MOTORS  INSTALLMENT  PLAN- 
MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  TO  SUIT  YOUR  PURSE 


NEW  HIGH- 
COMPRESSION  VALVE- 
IN-HEAD  ENGINE 

with  increased  horsepower, 
increased  torque,  greater 
economy  in  gas  and  oil 


FULL-FLOATING 
REAR  AXLE 

with  barrel  type  wheel  bea; 
ings  on  lj^-ton  models 


FOR  ECONOMICAL 


amsa  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS 

WORLD’S  THRIFTIEST  HIGH-POWERED  TRUCKS 


TRANSPORTATION 
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AMAZING  WORLD-RANGE 

STEWART 
WARNER 
FARM  RADIOS 

OPERATE  ON  LESS  THAN 

50c  A  YEAR 


HERE’S  the  year’s  biggest  radio  news! 

Brand  new  Stewart-Warner  Farm 
Radios  with  a  new  Current-Saver  circuit 
that  cuts  operating  cost  to  mere  pennies  — 
ends  the  need  for  power  lines  —  ends  run¬ 
down  battery  trouble  for  good!  These  great 
Stewart- Warners  have  all  the  tremendous 
range  —  power — sharp  tuning — tone  per¬ 
fection —  of  the  sensational  1937  Stewart- 
Warner  city  models.  They  have  the  same 
DeLuxe  Craft- Built  cabinets — the  huge 
edge-lighted  Magic  Dial.  And  they  give  you 
American  stations  —  foreign  stations  —  the 
new  U.  S.  weather  broadcasts  —  all  in  the 
same  new  mellowness  and  purity  of  tone  — 
in  Radio’s  Perfect  Tone! 

GENUINE  WINCHARGER 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  AT  ONLY  .  . 

TO  STEWART-WARNER  BUYERS 

FREE  wind  power  —  using  the  specially- 
priced  genuine  Wincharger  —  easily  keeps 
the  single  6-volt  battery  fully  charged  for 
this  amazing  radio.  Or  you  can  operate 
both  the  radio  and  a  reading  lamp  with  the 
Baby  Jumbo  Gasoline  Charger  —  also  spe¬ 
cially  priced  to  Stewart- 
Warner  Radio  buyers. 

Even  with  the  2 -volt 
models,  which  use  reg¬ 
ular  “A-B-C”  batteries 
—  operating  cost  is  now 
reduced  to  utterly  new 
low  levels. 

Prices  As  Low  As  $39.95 

It  costs  no  more  to  own  a  genuine  Stewart- 
Warner.  And  you  can  buy  on  easiest  terms. 
Start  now  to  enjoy  the  world’s  best  enter¬ 
tainment — in  Radio’s  Perfect  Tone! 


MAIL  NOW  FOR  ALL  FACTS  AND 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


I  STEWART-WARNER  CORP’N.,  Dept.  I 
|  1828  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago,  Ill, 

I  Without  obligation  send  me  Free  booklet  on 
I  Stewart-Warner  Farm  Radios,  and  your  FREE 
J  TRIAL  OFFER. 

I  Name _ 

j  Address _ 


NOWIS  THE  TIME 


WONDER 

DISKER 


Let  us  tell  you  about  the  many  uses  of  this  remarkable 
implement  and  how  it  will  make  money  for  you  in  the 
fall.  Learn  about  the  new  10-ft.  Extension  Wonder 
llisker  for  orchards.  Catalog  of  implements  and 
FREE  BOOK  ‘"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.”  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Send  a  post  card  today. 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  h4iggTnum%oennt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Remember  the  Old-Time  Family  Orchard? 


In  the  days  of  our  great  grandfathers 
nearly  every  farm  in  the  Eastern  States 
had  its  family  apple  orchard.  Few  farm¬ 
ers,  of  those  early  times,  however,  grew 
apples  for  market  but  every  farmer  want¬ 
ed  a  variety  for  home  use,  of  kinds  that 
would  give  an  ample  supply  for  the  fami¬ 
ly  practically  the  year  round.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  fruit  began  with  a  few  Sum¬ 
mer  kinds  in  August,  and  did  not  end  un¬ 
til  the  last  of  the  Russets  were  thrown 
out  in  June.  To  bridge  over  the  month 
or  two  in  Summer,  the  whole  family 
would  “string  up’’  a  quantity  of  some 
choice  Fall  variety  like  Hubbardston,  and 
leave  them  for  weeks  to  dry,  near  the 
kitchen  stove,  after  which  they  were  “un¬ 
strung”  and  hung  up  in  paper  bags  where 
they  would  be  free  from  attack  by  mice 
or  rats.  Thus  a  full  supply  of  “pie  fill¬ 
ing’  was  ready  for  use  at  any  time  during 
the  year.  Besides  this,  nearly  every 
farmer  puts  into  liis  cellar,  each  Fall, 
from  10  to  15  barrels  of  apple  cider. 
Some  of  this  was  “boiled  down”  to  make 
that  delicious  cider  apple  sauce,  which 
was  often  stored  in  wooden  tubs  and 
placed  where  it  would  freeze  solidly.  It 
was  even  said  the  good  housewife  often 
had  to  chop  out  the  supply  as  it  was 
needed  from  day  to  day.  Who  is  there, 
of  the  older  farmer  group  that  does  not 
recall  delectable  slices  of  home-made 
bread,  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  cider 
apple  sauce,  that  was  always  called  for, 
as  an  after  school  lunch.  The  entire  fam¬ 
ily  used  the  fresh  cider  freely,  and  the 
men  folks  often  too 
abundantly,  when  it 
was  “hard  and  snap¬ 
py.”  Whatever  was 
carried  over  till  the 
following  Summer 
was  saved  for  the 
household  vinegar 
supply,  so  much 
needed  in  putting 
down  the  big  supply 
of  pickles.  To  be  at 
its  best  the  vinegar 
was  often  held  over 
till  the  second  Sum¬ 
mer  before  using. 

All  of  the  apples 
grown  before  1750 
were  seedlings  from 
wild  stock.  Wild  ap- 
p  1  e  s,  probably  in¬ 
cluding  a  few  select¬ 
ed  kinds  were  known 
in  England  before 
the  Puritans  depart¬ 
ed  for  this  country. 

Seeds  from  these 
trees  and  perhaps 
young  trees,  were 
brought  over  by  the 
very  early  settlers. 

Before  many  years 
apple  trees  were 
growing  about  every 
h  o  m  e,  and  along 
fence  rows  or  in  vacant  lots.  Occa¬ 
sionally  these  seedling  trees  produced 
fine  fruit  and,  when  this  was  the  case,  a 
supply  would  be  saved  for  family  use,  and 
scions  would  be  given  away  to  be  used  in 
top-grafting  other  seedling  trees  that  did 
not  bear  good  fruit  for  eating.  In  some 
cases  the  demand  for  scions  was  so  great 
that  the  vitality  of  the  original  tree  was 
weakened  by  much  cutting,  and  its 
length  of  life  thereby  shortened. 

From,  about  1700  a  few  selected  kinds 
of  apples  of  real  worth  for  eating  or 
cookifig,  began  to  appear.  At  first  these 
were  quite  local,  as  there  were  few 
means  fftr  . widespread,  distribution.  Most 
of  the  earliest  sorts  were  given  names, 
either  after  the  man  who  discovered  them, 
or  for  the  town  or  locality  where  first 
grown  and  distributed. 

-■  As  far  as  we- have  been  able  to  discover 
the.  oldest  distinct  variety  of  apples 
grown  in  this  country  was  the  Roxbury 
Russet,  named  from,  the  town  of  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  where  it  was  first  known  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  '  Beach  in  ;his  “Apples  of  New 
York,”  states:  “It  is -generally  supposed 
that  this  variety  originated  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  early  in  the  17th  century.  Soon 
after  1649  it  was  taken  to  Connecticut. 
About  1797  it  was  introduced  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  Ohio.’- ’  It  would  seem  that 
the  seed  must  have  been  brought  from 
England  by  the  very  earliest  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  or  else  the  tree  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  would  hardly  be  of  bearing  age, 
early  in  the  17th  century. 

The  next  oldest  variety  seems  to  be  the 
Yellow  or  Green  Newtown  Pippin  (one 
thought  to  be  a  sport  of  the  other),  which 
was  known  as  a  distinct  variety  on  Long 
Island  and  in  the  Lower  Hudson  Valley, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century. 
Before  1760  the  Newtown  Pippin  became 
known  all  along  the  Atlantic  coastal 


region,  from  Connecticut  to  Virginia.  Of 
tL is  variety  Beach  states,  “The  original 
Newtown  tree  is  “alleged  to  have  stood 
near  a  swamp,  in  Newtown,  Long  Island, 
until  about  1S05,  when  it  died  from  the 
excessive  cutting  of  scions  and  exhaus¬ 
tion,”  If  this  was  on  old  tree,  at  that 
time,  as  seems  most  likely,  its  date  of 
discovery  may  safely  be  placed  as  early  as 
1720.  Franklin  introduced  the  apple  to 
England  in  1759,  and  before  the  time  of 
the  American  Revolution  it  had  become 
popular  there  as  excellent  fruit,  and  trees 
were  also  being  propigated.  In  Virginia 
this  variety  became  known  as  the  Albe¬ 
marle  Pippin,  and  early  in  the  region  of 
Queen  Victoria  it  became  very  popular  as 
a  dessert  apple,  among  the  English  no¬ 
bility,  and  was  shipped  to  England  from 
Virginia  in  large  quantities  for  many 
years. 

Probably  the  next  oldest  variety  was 
the  old-time  Baldwin  of  Massachusetts. 
Of  this  popular  New  England  variety, 
Beach  writes :  “Soon  after  1740  the  Bald¬ 
win  came  up  as  a  chance  seedling,  on  the 
farm  of  John  Ball  .  .  .  near  Lowell,  Mass. 
In  1S17  the  original  tree  was  still  alive, 
but  it  perished  between  1817  and  1822.” 
The  Baldwin  was  for  many  years  the 
most  popular  market  variety  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut  and  still  holds 
a  favored  place  in  most  markets.  Only 
within  the  past  30  years  has  it  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  McIntosh,  as  the  “best 
seller.” 

Besides  these  three  very  old  kinds  there 


are,  with  little  doubt,  several  others, 
whose  discovery  dates  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.  Among  these  choice  old 
kinds,  now  little  known,  we  would  men¬ 
tion  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley ;  several  varieties  of  Pear- 
mains,  particularly  the  Coggswell,  well- 
known  in  Connecticut;  the  Westfield 
Seek-No-Further,  of  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  popular  Fall  variety  known 
as  Gilliflower  or  Sheep’s  Nose  because  of 
its  long  tapering  shape.  T.  S.  Gold,  for¬ 
mer  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  his  “Reminis¬ 
cences,”  published  in  1901,  when  he  was 
past  80,  writes:  “I  have  a  single  tree,  a 
Seek-No-Further,  the  last  survivor  of  an 
orchard,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  planted  by  my  great-grandmother,  in 
her  early  married  life,  about  1760.”  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  probably  10 
or  12  kinds  would  include  all  that  were 
entitled  to  be  classed  as  distinct  varieties, 
•hut  from  this  time  on  choice  kinds  began 
to  increase,  many  of  which  are  still  popu¬ 
lar.  As  little  was  known  about  cross- 
pollinization  before  1850,  all  of  the  older 
kinds  are  chance  seedlings,  or  possibly,  in 
some  instances,  natural  crosses.  In  a  few 
cases  the  original  trees  were  thriving 
within  the  memory  of  people  now  living. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  origi¬ 
nal  Rhode  Island  Greening  tree  could  be 
pointed  out  in  the  town  of  Foster,  IL  I. 
Today  this  variety  is  the  most  popular 
cooking  apple,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
New  Englanders.  The  Northern  Spy  is 
believed  to  have  come  from  seed  taken 
from  Salisbury,  Conn.,  to  East  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  Y.,  about  the  year  1800.  Today 
the  plot  of  ground,  where  the  tree  from 
this  seed  grew,  is  marked  by  a  monument, 
testifying  to  the  great  worth  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  variety. 

The  Hubbardston  originating  in  the 


town  by  that  name,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Hurlbut  of  Western  Connecticut 
were  two  well-known  Fall  varieties  100 
years  ago,  but  which  have  now  nearly 
disappeared  from  nursery  catalogs.  The 
Gilliflower  or  Sheep's  Nose  is  another 
Fall  variety  that  every  New  Englander 
had  in  his  home  orchard  60  years  ago,  hut 
is  now  almost  extinct.  These  are  kinds 
that  gained  a  high  standing  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century.  Other  varieties,  such 
as  the  York  Imperial,  and  the  Stayman 
Winesap,  early  gained  popularity  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Doubtless  there  are  other  kinds  that  I 
have  overlooked,  that  had  real  merit,  but 
these  were  the  leading  kinds  that  were 
known  to  have  real  merit  and  that  be¬ 
came  widely  distributed. 

Attention  is  here  called  to  these  choice 
old  varieties  in  the  hope  that  new  interest 
may  be  aroused  in  their  use  with  others, 
for  the  small  farm  orchard.  While  it 
might  not  prove  of  great  value  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  project,  such  an  orchard  of  20  to 
25  trees,  would  in  10  to  20  years,  add 
much  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the 
farm  family.  The  apples  would  be  avail¬ 
able  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  most 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  ap¬ 
ples  should  not  replace  much  of  the  citrus 
fruit  in  the  family  diet.  Statistics  show, 
however,  that  there  has,  during  the  past 
10  years,  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
use  of  citrus  fruits,  and  a  much  smaller 
increase  in  the  use 
of  apples  in  our  na¬ 
tional  diet.  The  old 
farm  orchards  have 
declined  and  decayed 
through  old  age  and 
neglect,  and  many 
farm  families  have 
replaced  apples  by  a 
small  amount  of  cit¬ 
rus  fruits. 

The  big  draw-back 
to  the  small  family 
orchard  today  is 
damage  done  to  the 
trees  by  insects  and 
disease.  Yet  even 
back  in  the  first  half 
Of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  read  of 
blights  a  n  d  pests, 
that  nearly  ruined 
the  fruit  trees  in  cer¬ 
tain  years.  We  are 

convinced  that  no 
farmer  should  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  start  a  fami¬ 
ly  orchard,  even  for 

home  use  only,  un¬ 

less  he  plans  to  spray 
his  trees,  with  the 

three  or  four  most 
essential  sprays.  By 
several  farmers  com¬ 
bining  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  use  of  a  good  barrel  or  a  small 
power  spray  outfit,  we  are  sure  that 
good  fruit  can  be  had  on  many  farms, 
where  the  family  now  depends  on  the 

local  store  or  goes  without. 

CHARLES  S.  PHELPS. 


Scottish  Games  at  Holmdel, 
N.  J. 

Our  friend,  Theron  McCampbell,  will 
have  a  great  gathering  of  Scottish  Clans 
on  his  farm  at  Holmdel,  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  J.,  Labor  Day,  Sept.  7.  On  the  40-acre 
sports  field  will  be  various  games,  High¬ 
land  and  Sword  Dancing  and  bagpipe 
playing. 

In  the  afternoon  the  program  memori¬ 
alizing  the  first  Scottish  settlement  in 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  1682,  will 
be  held  within  Sylvan  Forum,  where  there 
are  comfortable  seats  for  a  large  audi¬ 
ence.  A  small  fee  is  charged  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  sports  field.  There  is  no  charge 
for  the  Sylvan  Forum  meeting. 


Coming:  Farm  Meetings 

Sept.  6-12.— N.  Y.  State  Fair,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-11. — Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  Carter  Hotel,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Sept.  18.  —  Flower  Show,  State  Ar¬ 
mory,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  20-26.  —  Eastern  States  Exposi¬ 
tion,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  5-10.  —  Danbury  Fair,  Danbury, 
Conn. 

Nov.  10-14. — Poultry  Industries  Expo¬ 
sition,  Port  Authority  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Nov.  27-29. — Westchester  County.  N* 
Y.,  Poultry  Show,  White  Plains,  N.  V 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Chapman,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
Fine  Spring  Wheat  Harvest  in  Maine 
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A  Farmer’s 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  a  diary 
belonging  to  a  busy  farmer’s  wife  who 
loves  the  country  : 

August  10. — I  got  busy  and  finished  a 
chair  I  have  been  caning.  Six  chairs, 
bought  for  a  song  at  an  auction,  will  be 
good  to  look  at  when  done.  The  caning 
is  nice  work  and  giving  the  wood  an  oil 
finish  is  interesting,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of 
“elbow  grease.”  As  I  worked  I  could  see 
an  old  man  fixing  a  fence  across  the  road 
on  a  neighbor’s  land.  He  worked  steadily, 
and,  as  he  worked,  he  sang  in  a  mellow 
tenor  voice  which  sounded  very  good  to 
me.  He  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  heat. 
I  don't  know  how  he  comes  to  be  working 
by  the  day  at  his  age,  but  he  can  still 
sing. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  vegetable 
garden  and  brought  in  a  lovely  bouquet 
of  (gladioli.  I  plant  them  there  because 
the  land  is  cultivated  deeper.  The  bulbs 
need  to  be  planted  deep  if  they  are  to 
withstand  the  dry  weather  and  not  fall 
over  when  in  bloom.  The  coloring  of 
each  flower  is  so  very  wonderful  that  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  which  I  like  best. 
As  I  came  to  the  house  I  had  to  stop  and 
view  the  porch  boxes  from  the  path.  The 
petunias  are  a  riot  of  blossoms  —  pink, 
white,  lavender  and  purple.  The  boxes 
were  filled  with  rich  earth  this  Spring 
and  plants  set  in  about  10  ihches  apart. 
Last  year  an  old  mother  hen  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  dust  in  the  boxes  so  we  put  a 
wire  netting  about  18  inches  high  all 
around  the  box.  This  is  entirely  hidden 
by  the  petunias  and  helps  support  them 
as  they  grow  through  the  meshes  and 
above  it.  All  they  seem  to  need  is  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  water  to  give  us  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  blossoms  until  frost.  The  boxes 
are  each  six  feet  long  by  10  inches  wide 
and  12  inches  deep,  a  generous  size  which 
does  not  dry  out  quickly. 

August  11. — A  neighbor  tells  me  about 
his  sick  wife  and  what  a  time  lie  is  hav¬ 
ing  to  get  help.  You  would  think  in  these 
days  women  would  be  glad  to  earn  but 
they  refuse  to  stay  all  night  in  the  coun- 
try — would  rather  be  on  relief  it  seems. 

August  12. — This  has  been  an  extra 
special  day  since  it  was  the  Pomona 
Grange  picnic  at  the  nearby  park.  More 
than  a  thousand  people  gathered  bring¬ 
ing  their  baskets,  all  in  good  spirits  it 
seemed.  It  was  an  ideal  day  for  a  picnic, 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  The  sports  com¬ 
mittee  carried  on  a  program  closing  at 
noon  with  an  amusing  dinner — calling 
contest  by  the  women.  This  sent  all  look¬ 
ing  for  their  baskets  and  their  family  and 
soon  the  whole  park  was  dotted  with 
groups  eating  at  the  picnic  tables  and  on 
the  ground.  I  never  fuss  much  over  a 
picnic  lunch,  for  food  eaten  out-of-doors 
always  tastes  good.  I  made  a  dish  of 
scalloped  potatoes  which  I  wrapped  well 
in  newspapers  to  keep  warm ;  a  plate  of 
deviled  eggs,  a  bowl  of  fruit  jelly  and 
some  cream  cookies  and  bread  and  butter 
sandwiches.  The  men  helped  clear  up 
when  we  had  eaten — a  good  idea.  It  isn’t 
much  of  a  picnic  for  mother  if  she  has  to 
do  too  much  work. 

The  best  part  of  the  day  was  the  ad¬ 
dress  given  by  Charles  M.  Gardner  of  the 
National  Grange.  Mr.  Gardner  spoke  in 
an  interesting  and  convincing  manner  on 
questions  of  importance  to  every  farmer, 
presenting  his  views  in  a  pleasing  way. 
There  was  much  food  for  thought  in  his 
words  and  some  startling^,  facts  given  to 
awaken  the  farmers  to  present-day  con¬ 
ditions.  His  illustrations  on  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  were  especially  fine.  A  band 
of  young  people  from  a  nearby  village 
furnished  music  through  the  day.  The 
people  who  stayed  at  home  to  work  to¬ 
day  missed  a  good  thing.  We  will  make 
it  up  tomorrow  and  have  something  to 
think  about  as  we  work. 

August  13. — We  are  having  a  mile  of 
hard-surface  road  built  here  this  season. 
We  find  it  a  little  inconvenient  to  have  to 
go  “around  Robin  Hood’s  barn”  to  get 
anywhere,  but  expect  to  enjoy  it  when 
the  work  is  completed.  "* 

This  morning  I  made  a  birthday  cake 
and  sent  it  to  the  big  boy  who  is  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time  on  his  birth¬ 
day.  It  was  made  from  a  special  recipe 
which  calls  for  four  egg  whites  and  but¬ 
ter  for  shortening.  I  put  the  layers  to¬ 
gether  with  a  maple  icing  and  covered 
the  top  and  sides  with  the  icing.  I 
packed  it  tightly  with  wax  paper  around 
it  and  I  think  it  will  not  crush.  A  letter 
with  our  love  and  best  wishes  went  in  the 
same  mail,  also  a  roll  of  home-town 
papers. 

Our  strawberry  bed  we  started  this 
Spring  is  doing  well,  sending  out  lots  of 
runners.  It  is  quite  a  job  to  keep  the 
weeds  out  but  Dad  has  done  well  so  far 
and  it  looks  as  though  we  might  have  ber¬ 
ries  next  year  if  the  Winter  is  not  too 
severe.  There  are  two  long  rows  so  we 


Wife’s  Diary 

may  have  berries,  morning,  noon  and 
night.  This  Spring  we  sowed  three  long 
rows  of  peas  which  were  ready  right  in 
haying.  We  ate  all  we  could,  gave  away 
some  and  canned  the  surplus.  The  peas 
will  taste  good  next  Winter,  as  well  as 
the  baby  carrots  and  beets  canned  at  the 
same  time.  I  suppose  corn  will  be  ready 
to  can  soon,  also  tomatoes.  Our  Barred 
Rock  chickens  are  looking  well.  They 
will  make  some  good  meals,  some  will  go 
into  cans  and  we  will  keep  the  pullets  for 
layers.  They  are  such  quiet  good  matured 
hens,  going  singing  around  the  yard  in  a 
happy  way. 

August  14. — While  Robert  and  I  were 
fixing  up  a  chicken  wire  fence  to  keep  the 
hens  out  of  the  ripening  tomatoes  we  dis¬ 
covered  some  huge  worms  were  eating  the 
vines.  Nature  protects  these  creatures 
by  a  coloring  very  similar  to  the  tomato 
leaves  but  we  succeeded  in  capturing  15 
big  fellows  between  four  and  five  inches 
long. 

August  15.  —  There  is  nothing  loses 
flavor  any  quicker  than  sweet  corn  un¬ 
less  it  is  peas,  but  then  the  taste  of  any 
vegetable,  cooked  soon  after  taking  it 
from  the  garden,  is  something  to  desire. 
We  can  always  have  fresh  vegetables  by 
a  little  planning,  provided,  there  is 
enough  rain.  Even  potatoes,  the  most 
common  of  all,  have  a  distinctive  flavor 
when  fresh  from  the  ground.  To  be  sure 
there  is  the  Winter  to  provide  for  when 
green  vegetables  are  hard  to  get,  hence 
the  canning.  Lettuce  was  wonderful  this 
year  but  I  find  it  always  runs  up  to  seed 
when  the  hot  days  come.  I  plant  Ice¬ 
berg  which  is  crisp  and  tender  but  it 
does  not  form  hard  heads  such  as  one 
can  buy. 


The  men  have  finished  cutting  the  oats, 
a  good  crop  they  say.  The  barn  is  full  of 
hay  so  they  will  have  to  stack  the  grain. 
Travelers  tell  us  that  this  section  looks 
better  than  many  parts  of  the  State.  Pas¬ 
tures  have  been  short  and  many  wells 
are  dry  but  we  have  had  occasional  show¬ 
ers  for  which  we  are  grateful. 

I  finished  another  chair  today.  I  only 
work  in  my  spare  time.  It  is  now  worth 
many  times  what  I  paid  for  it  besides  be¬ 
ing  useful  and  good  to  look  at.  The  boys 
removed  the  old  varnish  last  Winter  on 
stormy  days.  I  am  using  a  mixture  of 
one-third  turpentine  and  two-thirds  boiled 
linseed  oil,  wiping  away  all  surplus  oil  a 
few  minutes  after  each  coat.  I  allow  24 
hours  between  coats.  After  three  or  four 
coats  I  use  a  wax  finish.  Repeated  coats 
of  the  oil,  and  much  rubbing,  gives  a 
beautiful  finish.  I  had  a  lesson  or  two  on 
the  caning  from  the  home  bureau,  but 
very  good  directions,  easily  followed, 
came  with  the  cane  which  I  ordered  from 
a  mail-order  house. 

August  1G. — This  was  Young  People's 
Day  at  our  church.  The  pastor,  the  choir 
and  all  the  older  folks  sat  in  the  pews 
and  the  entire  service  was  conducted  by 
the  young  people.  Parents  could  not  help 
but  feel  a  little  proud  that  their  fun- 
loving  boys  and  girls  could  be  so  dignified 
and  reverent.  There  wasn’t  a  giggle  to 
be  heard  or  even  a  smile  to  be  seen.  All 
seemed  impressed  with  the  sacred  duties 
they  had  to  perform  and  carried  on  the 
service  in  its  usual  quiet  way.  When 
time  came  for  the  sermon  two  girls  told 
of  a  Summer  conference  of  young  people 
they  attended  recently.  Two  boys  passed 
the  plate  for  the  offering.  Another  boy 
presided  very  capably  and  another  spoke 
briefly  on  what  the  young  people  are  do¬ 
ing.  A  girl  told  the  children’s  story,  an¬ 
other  made  a  prayer  and  another  read  the 


Scripture.  The  choir  was  filled  with 
young  singers.  Many  eyes  grew  mistly 
as  we  realized  how  grown-up  they  were 
becoming.  Ours  is  a  small  country  church 
which  has  served  the  community  for 
more  than  115  years.  I  have  heard  some 
of  the  older  folks  saying  that  it  could  not 
continue  but  I  believe  they  are  mistaken 
These  young  people  really  care  for  the 
church  and  will  look  out  for  its  future. 
As  long  as  we  have  groups  of  such  young 
folks  here  and  there  the  country  won’t 
“go  to,vthe  dogs”  for  a  while  yet.  We 
must  help  them  in  every  way  possible. 


St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  j.  b.  m. 


Books  Worth  Having 

American  Fruit,  S.  Fraser  $4.75 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Roehl .  1.00 

Bush  Fruit  Production, 

R.  A.  Yan  Meter .  1.25 

The  Cherry  and  Its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardener  .  1.25 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  5.00 

Peach  Growing,  H.  P.  Gould . .  2.50 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey  .  1.25 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing, 

L.  H.  Bailey .  2.50 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Pruning, 

M.  G.  Kains . 2.50 

Fertilizers  and  Crops  Production, 

L.  L.  Yan  Slyke .  4.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  (Revised) 

By  Henry  and  Morrison,  complete  5.00 

Soils,  By  E.  W  Hilgard .  5.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


“MORE  PROFITS  WITH  MOBILOIL!" 
SAY  FARMERS  ALL  OVER  AMERICA 


CUTS  OPERATING  COSTS  ON  CARS,  TRACTORS  AND  OTHER  FARM  MACHINERY 


Mobiloil  keeps  tractors  and  other  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  on  the  Job.  No  costly  lay-ups  and 
needless  delays  right  in  busy  seasons. 


See  for  yourself !— Drain  and  Refill  with  new 
Mobiloil  made  by  the  famous  Clearosol  Process 


From  every  section  of  the  country 
come  reports  of  savings  with  Mobil¬ 
oil.  Savings  in  oil.  Savings  in  upkeep. 
Savings  in  valuable  working  time.  Not 
only  in  cars — but  in  tractors  and  other 
farm  machinery  as  well! 

Mobiloil  makes  these  savings  be¬ 
cause  it  is  clean  oil.  It  has  been  freed  of 
gum  and  carbon-forming  substances 
that  cause  loss  of  power  through  sticky 


valves  and  gummed  piston  rings. 

Fill  your  engine  with  clean,  long- 
lasting  Mobiloil.Then  watch  work  get 
done  faster.  See  how  little  oil  you  use. 

For  gears,  use  Mobiloil  Gear  Oils. 
They  cling  close  and  protect  gears — • 
keep  them  safe  and  clean. 

Get  these  money-saving  lubricants 
from  your  local  Mobiloil  agent  or  deal¬ 
er.  Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 


(Below)  Car  OWNERS  report  savings  in  oil  of  25%— 50%. 


Lee  belden, 
from  the  records  we  keep,  Mobiloil 
saves  us  at  least  25%  in  oil  bills  and 
cuts  our  repair  costs  noticeably.” 


Thomas  f.  mcnaugh,  Ohio — 
“Mobiloil  sure  makes  my  car 
smoother  and  more  powerful .  ” 


The  all-purpose  farm 
grease  that  won’t  wash 
out,  squeeze  out,  or  harden! 
It  fills  every  lubricating  need 
of  the  modern  farm — keeps 
machinery  running  smooth¬ 
ly  ,  reduces  wear,  lasts  longer. 
Mobilgrease  No.  2  Is  just  one 
of  Socony -Vacuum’s  com¬ 
plete  line  of  oils  and  greases 
that  help  you  cut  your  farm 
operating  costs.  Ask  your 
agent  or  dealer  about  it. 


George  Whitehurst.  New 
York — “Long  hours  and  hard 
work  don’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  to  Mobiloil.” 


HERE'S  ANOTHER  BIG  MONEY-SAVER 


MOBILGREASE  NO.  2 


Mobiloil 


SOCONY -VACUUM 


l-i  tri  M** 


AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE 
MOTOR  OIL 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sued  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  w  riting  the  advertiser. 


THAT  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Field  Day, 
page  687,  contains  suggestions  adapted  to  many 
farm  communities.  A  plowing  match  may  sound  like 
a  tame  affair  to  one  who  has  never  seen  such  an 
event,  hut  in  reality  there  is  nothing  more  thrilling 
or  interesting. 

There  is  the  soil  staked  out  into  lands ;  and  the 
good  farm  teams  or  tractors;  and  the  skilled  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  to  write  out  on  the  land  just  what  they 
can  do  in  this  line.  Of  the  200  or  more  at  this 
Washington  County  meeting,  we  did  not  see  one 
who  was  lacking  in  interest  while  the  plowing  was 
going  on  or  in  examining  the  work  afterward. 

Any  good  farm  community  can  develop  such  a 
field  day,  and  there  is  strong  probability  that,  after 
once  started,  it  will  continue  year  after  year.  It 
emphasizes  the  farm  and  community  spirit  in  a 
safe,  sane  and  attractive  wrajr. 

* 

READER  asks  how  to  filter  cistern  water  so 
that  it  will  be  fit  for  all  purposes.  The  best 
plan  is  to  keep  it  so  clean  that  it  will  not  need  filter¬ 
ing.  Filters  built  into  cisterns  are  likely  to  be  quite 
unsatisfactory,  frequently  clogging  and  getting  very 
filthy. 

Many  persons  nowadays  have  solved  this  problem 
by  permitting  only  clean  water  to  run  into  the 
cistern.  This  is  not  so  difficult  as  might  be  supposed. 
One  man  built  a  cistern  large  enough  to  hold  a  sea¬ 
son's  supply,  letting  water  into  it  only  in  Winter 
when  the  roof  is  clean.  For  smaller  cisterns  the 
plan  is  to  keep  the  leader  out  of  the  cistern  until 
the  roof  is  washed  clean.  This  will  cut  out  the  use 
of  short  little  showers,  but  they  are  likely  to  wash 
in  a  mess  of  mud.  If  they  must  be  saved  it  is  better 
to  have  a  rain  barrel  into  which  the  leader  hangs 
until  the  roof  is  clean. 

Those  who  were  brought  up  in  a  soft-water  coun¬ 
try,  where  veins  from  slate  rock  or  black  gravel 
poured  out  pure  streams  free  from  lime  or  similar 
minerals,  can  scarcely  understand  the  difficulties  of 
being  confined  to  hard  water.  The  cistern  is  the 
answer  to  such  trouble,  and  handled  as  described 
above  is  practical. 

* 

HE  Dahlia  is  a  wonderful  flower.  It  got  its 
name  from  Prof.  Andreas  Dahl,  a  Swedish 
botanist.  The  old-fashioned  formal  varieties  were 
interesting— many  very  beautiful.  Great  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made  by  hybridization  and  selection 
in  recent  years,  so  that  now  a  Dahlia  Show  covers  a 
wide  range  of  color  and  form. 

The  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park, 
now  has  more  than  400  Dahlias  in  bloom,  which  will 
continue  until  frost,  probably  late  October 

Besides  the  old  favorites,  such  as  Jane  Cowd,  in 
Autumn  shades;  Maryland's  Glory,  of  American 
Beauty  red ;  The  Commodore,  bright  yellow ;  Jean 
Triinbee,  vivid  purple ;  Chautauqua  Salute  and  Jer¬ 
sey  Dainty,  pure  white ;  Fort  Monmouth,  dark  vel¬ 
vety  maroon ;  Adirondack  Sunset,  in  flaming  red  and 
yellow,  and  Satan,  tall  and  red,  there  will  be  more 
than  100  seedlings  which  have  never  before  been  ex¬ 
hibited.  Thirteen  of  the  new  Dahlias  being  shown 
are  those  which  received  certificates  of  merit  last 
year  at  the  trial  grounds  of  the  American  Dahlia 
Society  at  Storrs,  Conn.,  and  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
Twenty-four  new  pompons  are  among  this  year’s 
novelties.  About  half  of  the  total  display  consists 
of  varieties  previously  seen  at  the  Botanical  Garden ; 
the  remainder  are  largely  new  introductions,  shown 
not  only  for  their  beauty  but  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  growers  —  both  amateur  and  professional  —  a 
chance  to  see  them  beside  the  familiar  varieties. 


LEGISLATION  has  been  passed  by  the  Ontario 
government  for  compulsory  grading  of  all 
creamery  butter  sold  to  consumers  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  on  and  after  September  1  of  this  year. 
Regulations  providing  for  the  grading  of  butter  for 
domestic  consumption  were  introduced  by  the  Do¬ 
minion  government  during  1934,  but  they  were  not 
compulsory  until  enabling  legislation  was  passed  by 
the  provincial  governments.  This  was  done  in  the 
four  western  Provinces — Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia — more  than  a  year 
ago.  Now  Ontario  has  followed. 

The  grades  as  provided  by  the  regulations  are  first 
grade,  second  grade,  third  grade  and  no  grade.  The 
grade  must  be  marked  on  the  wrapper  and  on  the 
carton.  The  making  of  false,  misleading  or  exag¬ 
gerated  claims  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  butter 
or  any  other  dairy  product,  whether  such  claims  are 
made  by  advertisements  or  on  the  package,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Canadians  rank  among  the  largest  users  of  butter 
in  the  world.  Out  of  1.264.977  boxes  of  pasteurized 
butter  graded  from  December  2,  1935,  to  August  1. 
1936,  first  grade  was  awarded  to  1,061,937  boxes,  or 
83.95  per  cent. 

* 

WE  LEARN  from  some  educational  publicity 
that  our  boys  and  girls  not  only  need  “a 
study  program  to  meet  their  immediate  avocational 
and  vocational  needs  and  interests,”  but  also  the 
“presentation  of  broadly  cultural  material  that  will 
enable  the  individual  to  adjust  himself  to  many 
situations.” 

Perhaps  this  might  be  simplified  a  trifle  to  the 
idea  that  young  persons  should  know  how  to  paddle 
their  own  canoe,  a  highly  useful  art,  though,  ap¬ 
parently  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

Human  nature  has  not  changed  in  the  past  50 
years.  Our  boys  and  girls  come  into  the  world  with 
the  same  capacity  as  formerly  in  the  line  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  self  reliance,  perseverance  and  other  virtues, 
but  some  educators,  politicians  and  “uplifters”  tell 
them  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living  which  will 
doubtless  be  handed  to  them  on  a  silver  platter. 
This  is  no  kindness  to  the  young  people,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  bad  for  the  backbone  of  society. 

A  homely  old  saying,  “Git  up  and  git”  is  better 
advice  for  the  young — and  probably  good  for  all  of  us. 

* 

FARM  labor  is  not  subject  to  compulsory  compen¬ 
sation  insurance,  but  this  does  not  free  the 
farmer  from  damage  cases  being  brought  against 
him  in  case  a  hired  man  is  injured.  We  mention 
this  because  some  persons  have  the  idea  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  immune  from  such  suits. 

Unless  a  farmer,  through  faulty  equipment  or 
contributory  negligence  is  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
jury,  there  is  slim  probability  that  he  wrnuld  he  held 
liable  because  of  a  hired  man's  carelessness,  hut 
some  farmers'  employing  a  number  of  men,  and  with 
more  or  less  hazardous  work,  do  carry  this  insurance 
as  a  protection  to  themselves.  It  is  a  safeguard 
wffiere  one  is  not  well  acquainted  with  his  men  and 
their  ability  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

* 

WE  HAVE  numerous  questions  about  the  safety 
of  tax  deeds  on  property  thus  sold.  Some 
persons  think  they  will  definitely  own  the  property 
by  merely  paying  the  taxes.  This  will  give  them 
certain  use  of  it  but  is  not  a  complete  title. 

The  advice  of  a  lawyer  who  can  examine  all  of 
the  details  about  such  property  is  needed.  In 
fact  that  is  true  about  any  piece  of  real  estate  han¬ 
dled.  There  are  too  many  possibilities  of  faulty 
titles  unless  someone  who  knows  how  examines  them. 

* 

A  READER  has  a  pest  of  red  squirrels  that  have 
got  in  the  partitions  of  his  house.  This  shows 
the  need  of  making  sure  that  there  are  no  places 
in  garret  or  cellar  where  such  creatures  can  get 
between  the  walls.  All  such  spots  should  be  closed 
by  the  carpenter  when  building  the  house,  hut  some 
neglect  this  unless  the  owner  keeps  after  them 
about  such  things. 

Anyone  who  has  had  such  experience  knows  how 
destructive  these  little  rascals  can  he  in  a  house. 
Their  amusing  ways  outdoors,  such  as  turning 
around  to  scold  the  cat  which  has  chased  them  up  a 
tree,  makes  us  dislike  to  censure  them. 

It  is  possible  that  a  bee-smoker  might  drive  them 
out  from  between  the  walls.  Wire  box  traps  in  the 
garret  or  cellar  are  useful.  They  are  not  protected 
by  law,  so  one  can  trap  or  shoot  them  if  he  sees 
fit.  The  suggestions  of  any  reader  as  to  some  way 
to  get  them  out  of  the  house  would  be  appreciated. 


September  12,  1936 

We  have  a  2%-year-old  Holstein  bull  that  is  very 
tame,  and  is  led  around  by  children.  He  has  no  ring 
in  the  nose  and  father  is  afraid  he  would  get  wilder  if 
he  had  a  ring  put  in  his  nose.  Could  you  advise  what 
to  do?  f.  s. 

E  HAVE  seen  perhaps  threeor  four  bulls  that 
acted  like  this.  When  a  boy  of  16,  the  writer 
trained  such  a  bull  to  drive  in  single  harness.  Later 
experience  and  observation  convinced  us  that  no 
bull  of  mature  age  can  safely  he  trusted.  They  are 
wild  beasts,  and  no  one  can  tell  when  something 
will  happen. 

A  bull  should  have  a  ring  in  his  nose,  and  for 
safety  lie  led  with  a  staff.  Some  are  not  safe  even 
with  such  precautions.  Not  long  ago  we  saw  a  bull 
kept  inside  a  double  paddock,  in  order  to  prevent 
anyone  but  the  herdsman  from  getting  near  him. 
Even  this  experienced  herdsman  had  been  seriously 
injured  a  day  or  two  before.  He  stepped  inside  the 
paddock  and  thought  he  could  get  out  before  the 
bull,  at  the  other  side  could  reach  him.  But  this 
was  a  miscalculation,  as  the  bull  was  vicious  and 
quick  as  a  flash.  One  might  ask  why  keep  such 
an  animal?  The  answer  was  his  pedigree  and  ability 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  progeny  over  the 
dams  with  which  he  had  been  mated. 

* 

.  I  have  several  acres  of  second-cutting  Alfalfa  that 
is  out  of  blossom  stage  and  heavily  loaded  with  seed.  I 
would  like  to  save  this  for  seed  if  yield  would  justify, 
but  have  never  had  any  experience.  a.  o.  c. 

New  York. 

LFALFA  seeds  profitably  in  dry  weather  or  in 
semi-arid  sections.  It  is  seldom  profitable  to 
grow  it  for  seed  in  the  humid  areas  of  the  East. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  dry  enough  where  you  are  to 
make  a  good  crop  of  seed.  You  can  tell  by  examin¬ 
ing  a  few  heads.  The  second  cutting  is  what  is 
generally  used  for  the  purpose. 

If  you  get  it  dry  enough  an  ordinary  spike 
thrasher  will  take  out  most  of  the  seed.  Our  im¬ 
pression  is  that  if  you  need  the  Alfalfa  for  hay  it 
will  pay  better  that  way,  but  you  are  the  best  judge 
after  examining  the  seed  yield. 

* 

DENMARK  and  Germany  both  have  government 
regulation  of  hog  production.  The  aim  in  Ger¬ 
many  is  to  limit  production  to  domestic  feed  sup¬ 
plies.  Denmark's  policy  is  to  limit  supplies  to  the 
number  of  hogs  that  can  be  sold  at  the  British  price 
level.  Practically  all  of  the  Danish  pork  exported 
goes  to  the  British  market. 

This  sounds  easy,  but  there  are  plenty  of  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  surplus  production,  which  both 
countries  evidently  will  have  this  year.  Neither 
country  has  apparently  learned  the  method  of  de¬ 
struction  we  have  used  in  reducing  surplus. 

* 

THE  government  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  found 
that  canned  tomato  juice  contains  as  much  vita¬ 
min  C  as  fresh,  but  that  either  canned  or  fresh 
juice,  exposed  to  the  air  for  several  days,  may  lose 
as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  its  vitamin  content. 

Orange  juice  squeezed  out  at  night  to  serve  for 
breakfast  loses  10  per  cent,  even  though  covered 
and  in  a  refrigerator.  It  is  much  superior  prepared 
just  before  breakfast.  The  vitamin  content  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  oranges  did  not  differ  materially. 

* 

S  A  nation  we  use  considerable  tea,  the  amount 
brought  into  this  country  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30  totaling  84,190,871  pounds.  Ceylon  sends 
us  25  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  three  others  largest 
in  shipment  are  India,  Java  and  Japan. 

Black  tea  composed  43.6  per  cent  of  the  total  im¬ 
ports.  This  type  of  tea  is  what  is  known  as  “fully 
fermented,”  as  distinguished  from  Oolong  (“semi- 
fermented").  Green  tea  is  “unfermented.”  We  do 
not  find  in  the  10  or  more  classifications  the  “gun¬ 
powder”  hard-rolled  green  tea  common  30  or  more 
years  ago.  The  types  Pekoe  and  Orange  Pekoe  are 
a  certain  size  of  leaf  rather  than  a  special  quality. 


Brevities 

“A  false  balance  is  abomination  to  the  Lord,  but  a 
just  weight  is  his  delight.” 

Those  Connecticut  Jersey  breeders  are  a  live  lot. 
Tlieir  Annual  Field  Day,  page  689,  is  well  worlh 
attending. 

Yes,  rye  can  be  sown  any  time  now.  It  is  a  good 
grain  crop  and  an  excellent  Winter  cover,  with  its 
firm  root  hold  on  the  soil. 

Loadings  of  revenue-paying  freight  to  the  middle  of 
August  this  year  totaled  21,628,758  cars,  or  2,500,<X,<) 
cars  more  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

“Men  who  take  time  to  be  courteous  are  likely  to  take 
time  to  be  careful.”  This  bit  of  railroad  philosophy  is 
worth  thinking  about.  Courtesy  is  a  good  asset  for 
any  person — not  only  railroad  men.  It  is  worth  while 
to  be  decent  to  “get  along  with.” 
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The  Logical  Thing  to  Do 

ON  SEPTEMBER  1  the  following  telegram  was 
wired  to  Governor  Herbert  S.  Lehman : 

To  Governor  Lehman  : 

State  Milk  Control  admits  its  inability  to  handle  the 
dairy  problem  in  this  crisis.  On  behalf  of  the  hard’ 
pressed  dairy  farmers  of  the  State  I  appeal  to  you  to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  at  once  to  re¬ 
peal  the  State  Control  Law,  and  to  enact  a  law  within 
the  frame-work  and  principles  of  the  Otto  Bill  restoring 
the  rights  of  producers  to  negotiate  the  price  and  sale 
of  their  own  milk.  With  such  co-operation,  farmers 
will  pay  themselves  $3  per  100  pounds,  their  present 
asking  price,  and  put  milk  within  the  reach  of  every 
consumer  in  the  metropolitan  district  at  10  cents  per 
quart. — John  J.  Dillon,  Chairman  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  of  New  York  State. 

The  hurried  reaction  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to 
save  the  classified  price  plan  by  making  a  compro¬ 
mise  on  the  price  demanded  by  dairymen.  With 
classification  the  big  distributor  can  make  a  price 
to  suit  himself.  The  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  prove  that  they  bought  milk  at  the  low¬ 
est  class  price  and  sold  it  to  consumers  at  the 
highest  class  price  in  various  places. 

When  we  first  suggested  the  $3  flat  price  on  Au¬ 
gust  1,  the  drought  had  not  reached  its  present 
ravages  on  farm  crops  and  pastures.  It  is  more 
necessary  now  than  it.  was  then. 

Farmers  and  their  leaders  do  not  want  a  strike. 
They  oppose  an  increase  to  consumers.  They  believe 
the  cost  of  distribution  is  too  high.  They  see  no 
reason  why  the  drought  should  add  to  that  cost. 
They  have  said  all  this  in  person  and  in  general 
resolutions  in  their  meetings.  They  have  been  pa¬ 
th  nt  and  deliberate.  They  are  trying  to  avert  a 
strike,  but  endurance  to  wrongs  does  not  pay  inter¬ 
est,  feed  bills  or  taxes. 

Unless  the  board  can  handle  the  situation  prompt¬ 
ly,  the  Governor  should  call  the  Legislature  in  spe¬ 
cial  session  to  repeal  the  Milk  Control  Law  and  to 
restore  the  rights  of  dairymen  to  price  and  market 
their  own  milk  under  a  charter  adopted  to  their 
peculiar  needs.  It  would  solve  the  dairy  farm  prob¬ 
lem  and  reduce,  not  increase,  the  cost  of  milk  to 
consumers. 


Milk  in  the  North  Country 

AFTER  Commissioner  Peter  J.  Ten  Eyck  an¬ 
nounced  an  increase  of  25  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  Class  1  milk  to  producers  last  month,  dairymen 
in  Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis  and  Oswego  coun¬ 
ties  assembled  and  appointed  Earl  K.  Flanders  of 
Rodman  spokesman  for  the  four  groups,  and  Paul 
J.  Woodard,  Sandy  Creek,  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  call  a  holiday,  provided  the  demands  of 
dairymen  were  not  met  by  Labor  Day.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  this  group  were : 

1. — Abolition  of  the  classified  price  system  in  favor 
of  a  flat  price  for  payments  to  dairymen. 

2. — The  discard  of  price-fixing  to  wholesalers  and 
consumers  with  a  continuation  of  price-fixing  to  pro¬ 
ducers  only. 

3. — A  price  of  at  least  $3  per  100  for  3  per  cent 
milk ;  the  price  to  be  raised  or  lowered  as  production 
costs  warrant. 

A  public  meeting  was  called  for  August  22  at 
Watertown  to  which  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  ac¬ 
cepted  on  invitation  to  speak.  He  admitted  that 
farmers  had  never  received  a  fair  price  for  milk, 
and  recited  the  conditions  resulting  from  the 
drought,  expressed  his  concern  for  farmers,  but  he 
insisted  he  was  obliged  to  consider  the  interests  of 
consumers,  too,  and  declared  that  in  making  the  25- 
cent  increase  for  Class  1  milk  he  did  his  duty  as  he 
saw  it.  He  said  : 

“It  has  been  my  opinion  since  taking  office  that  the 
dealers  and  many  co-operative  organizations  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  law  do  not  return  to  the  producers  what 
they  should  under  the  rules  and  orders  issued  by  the 
Division  of  Milk  Control.  The  means  by  which  they 
cut  the  returns  to  the  farmers  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  at  this  time.” 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Watertown 
Times,  said  the  milk  crisis  is  acute.  Producers  have 
never  been  unreasonable.  Dealers  have  fought  farm¬ 
ers’  programs  at  Albany  with  relentless  force.  Last 
Winter  their  lobby  defeated  the  bill  for  a  compul¬ 
sory  audit  of  the  dealers’  books,  which  would  now 
justify  or  prove  groundless  the  dealers'  present  con¬ 
tentions.  The  lobby  also  defeated  the  bill  to  apply 
the  State  health  regulations  to  out-of-State  milk 
that  is  demanded  of  State  producers. 

These  are  two  dairy  bills  that  Senator  Rhoda 
Fox  Graves  developed  and  fostered  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  for  several  years. 

Earl  K.  Flanders  said  he  appeared  as  the  in¬ 
structed  spokesman  of  the  group  of  leaders  of  the 
four  counties.  First  of  all  he  said  the  classified 
price  plan  must  be  thrown  out  of  the  window,  and 
gave  his  reasons  fully.  He  said  it  was  the  most 
detrimental  factor  producers  had  to  contend  with. 
It  not  only  robbed  the  farmer  but  his  children.  He 
would  not  so  much  mind  taking  a  licking  in  advance 
but  he  did  not  even  dare  guess  what  the  price  would 


be  under  this  complex  and  illusive  plan.  He  told 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck  that  all  dairymen  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  wanted  the  classified  price  plan  definitely 
abolished. 

Then  he  demanded  the  $3  per  cwt.  flat  price.  He 
said  the  delinquent  tax  bill  in  Jefferson  County  is 
$22,000  more  this  year  than  last,  and  farmers  must 
have  the  price  to  keep  the  farm  out  of  the  red.  His 
third  request  was  abolition  of  the  dealer-to-dealer 
and  deal er-to-con sumer  price.  What  the  farmer 
wants,  he  said,  is  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar. 

The  county  leaders  made  no  mistake  when  they  se¬ 
lected  Mr.  Flanders  as  their  spokesman.  He  is  in 
harmony  with  the  State  Federation,  and  the  State 
Milk  Committee.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  classi¬ 
fied  price  plan  can  survive  the  interests  and  pro¬ 
tests  of  dairymen. 


Birched  the  Wrong  Boy 

COMMISSIONER  Ten  Eyck,  in  his  recent  speech 
at  Watertown,  said :  “One  of  the  greatest  trou¬ 
bles  is  that  many  farmers  who  are  clamoring  for 
higher  prices  today  have  been  and  are  cutting  and 
underselling  their  neighbors’  milk  for  less  than  the 
Control  Board  price.  This  is  making  it  tremen¬ 
dously  difficult  to  maintain  an  orderly  system  of 
marketing  milk  in  New  York  City  and  other  markets 
within  the  State.” 

This  is  true,  but  as  it  reads  it  puts  the  blame 
for  the  failure  of  the  Control  Board  to  enforce  its 
orders  up  to  farmers.  The  city  papers  all  gave  that 
impression,  which  is  not  true. 

A  “joker”  originally  slipped  into  the  Control  Law 
after  the  public  hearing  on  the  bill  gave  co-opera¬ 
tive  dealers  exemption  from  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
board  and  authorized  a  blended  return  to  producers 
under  the  classified  price  plan.  It  was  worded  to 
exempt  only  the  Dairymen’s  League,  but  many  other 
dealer-controlled  co-operatives  soon  qualified  them¬ 
selves  for  the  exemption  until  fully  one-half  the  milk 
bought  from  farmers  was  paid  for  at  prices  less 
than  the  board  price — in  some  cases  more  than  $1 
per  100  pounds  less.  These  dealers  cut  the  price  to 
consumers,  and  the  dealers  and  producers,  who  were 
expected  to  obey  the  law  and  tried  to  do  so,  had  a 
choice  of  giving  up  their  business  or  making  a  price 
for  themselves  just  as  the  favored  dealers  did.  They 
chose  to  stay  in  business  and  make  their  own  price. 
They  did  that.  They  pay  farmers  more  than  the 
dealers  exempted  by  the  law.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  was 
not  responsible  for  the  joker  in  the  original  Con¬ 
trol  Law,  but  the  law7  has  been  renewed  two  times 
during  his  administration  and  at  least  the  last  time 
with  his  support. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  friendly  to  farm  in¬ 
terests  have  openly  said  that  they  w7ere  ashamed  of 
these  provisions  of  the  Control  Law7.  Neither  of 
these  two  groups  of  farmers  w7ere  to  blame  for 
the  failure  of  the  Control  Board.  The  law  defeated 
itself. 


The  Classification  System 

From  the  Xew  York  Post:  [A  city  editor  detects  the 
joker  in  the  classified  price  plan.] 

Milk  strike  threats  up-State  are  increasing.  Labor 
Day  w’as  the  deadline  set  at  a  Watertown  meeting  at 
which  representatives  of  milk  farmers  from  four  coun¬ 
ties  told  the  Milk  Control  Board  they  demand  $3  per 
hundred  pounds  for  all  classes  of  milk  from  the  dis¬ 
tributors. 

Few  in  the  cities  understand  the  classification  sys¬ 
tem  against  which  the  farmers  are  rebelling.  Under 
the  latest  price-fixing  order,  farmers  receive  $2.70  per 
hundred  pounds  (47  quarts)  for  milk  for  sale  in  fluid 
form  to  consumers.  That  is  only  30  cents  below  the 
$3  figure  the  farmers  want. 

But  the  farmers  receive  so  much  less  for  milk  des¬ 
tined  for  ice  cream,  cheese,  and  other  manufactured 
forms  that  the  $2.70  figure  is  meaningless.  John  J. 
Dillon  of  The  Rural  X ew-Yorker  points  out.  after  an 
investigation,  that  the  average  price  received  by  dairy 
farmers  ranges  from  $1.42  to  $1.70  per  hundred  pounds. 

In  actual  practice,  farmers  are  not  paid  directly  for 
the  milk  they  supply  for  each  classification  of  use.  Their 
purchasing  “league”  puts  all  the  milk  it  receives  to¬ 
gether,  figures  the  proportion  used  for  each  purpose,  and 
then  sets  a  “blended”  price,  prorated  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  This  is  the  final  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
classification  system;  the  farmer  receives  only  the  one, 
“blended”  price.  If  we  must  have  price  fixing  we 
should  fix  a  flat  rate  for  all  milk  sold  and  let  dis¬ 
tributors  make  use  of  it  as  they  like. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

The  gain  in  New  York  State  shipments  to  the 
metropolitan  market  over  June  was  substantially  46,407 
cans  of  milk  and  14.051  cans  of  cream  on  the  average 
daily  deliveries.  Of  the  total  New  York  gained  1.8  per 
cent  in  milk  furnished  and  lost  1.4  per  cent  in  cream. 
The  July  totals  were  as  follows: 

- 40-qt.  Units - 

Total.  .Tulv,  1936 _ 2.028.150  134.255  63.601 

Total,  July.  1035.  ... 2,764.327  132,836  52,271 

New  York  State  furnished  63  per  cent  of  the  milk 
and  73.4  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for 
the  month  of  July,  1036.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  a\ailable. 


Milk  Committee  Meeting  Sept .  26 

THE  Milk  Committee  will  hold  a  meeting  of 
County  Committees,  members  and  dairymen  gen¬ 
erally  at  the  Hotel  Martin,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday, 
September  26  at  10  A.  M.  Candidates  for  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  will  be  nominated  at  the  primaries  on 
September  15.  County  Committees  will  be  able  to 
interview  them  and  make  reports  at  the  meeting  on 
the  26th. 

Leaders  and  members  of  all  dairy  groups  and  as¬ 
sociations  are  invited  to  attend  and  help  to  restore 
an  equal  basic  price  to  all  producers  without  dis¬ 
turbing  any  of  the  existing  groups. 


A  Farm  Friend  for  the  Senate 

FRANK  M.  Decker,  the  Syracuse  lawyer  and  dairy¬ 
man,  is  a  candidate  in  the  September  15  pri¬ 
maries  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  State 
Senator  in  Onondaga  County  which  includes  the  city 
of  Syracuse.  Mr.  Decker  has  the  qualifications  of 
a  good  Senator.  He  is  a  public-spirited  citizen,  and 
while  a  lawyer  by  profession,  he  retains  his  love  of 
the  soil  and  his  interest  in  the  farm,  die  is  dairy 
minded  with  a  broad  concept  of  the  problems  of  the 
industry.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  State  Milk  Committee. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  Onondaga  County  farm¬ 
ers  to  help  elect  a  good  Senator  and  to  put  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  friend  in  the  State  Legislature. 


Henry  S.  Manley  Resigns 

OMMISSIONER  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck  announced 
w7ith  regret  last  w7eek  the  resignation  of  Henry 
S.  Manley,  counsel  to  the  Milk  Control  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  to  take 
effect  September  15.  Mr.  Manley  has  been  counsel 
in  the  Department  since  January,  1931.  He  has  han¬ 
dled  the  milk  control  cases  in  State  and  Federal 
Courts  since  the  Control  Law  was  enacted  in  1933. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  immediate 
cause  of  Mr.  Manley’s  resignation.  He  has  promised 
to  discuss  this  over  the  radio.  We  do  know  some¬ 
thing  of  his  early  ambitions  for  the  service  of  milk 
control.  They  w7ere  clearly  for  the  good  of  the  dairy 
industry.  If  his  policies  had  prevailed,  there  would 
have  been  no  incentive  for  the  strike  that  now 
threatens  the  milk  industry. 


Otsego  Dairy  Picnic 

A  League  picnic  was  held  in  Otsego  County,  N.  Y., 
August  i.  About  1,300  were  present.  League  Director 
lalbot  said  farmers  were  quite  aroused.  A  farmer  told 
him  “that  he  w7as  feeding  hay  and  grain  twice  a  day, 
same  as  in  Winter.  Something  has  got  to  be  done.  The 
farmer  must  receive  more  for  his  milk  in  some  manner” 
But  he  outlined  no  policy. 

One  farmer  soliloquilized ;  “Yeah.  I  notice  it  makes 
a  difference  wdiose  cat’s  tail  is  in  the  door.” 

Another  farmer  said :  “When  w7e  farmers  get  so  that 
we  can  all  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  our  feet  un¬ 
derneath  without  kicking  each  other's  shins,  then  there 
will  be  harmony  and  profit  in  producing  milk.” 

A  man  who  has  peddled  milk  for  Sheffields  for  years 
says :  “The  consumer  is  against  the  wall.  He  cannot 
be  charged  more  for  his  milk.  Whenever  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,  the  drivers  return  from  their  trips  with  half  of 
the  milk  unsold.” 

The  solution  lies  where  you  have  ahvays  claimed  in 
distribution  and  in  all  the  expensive  exploitation  meth¬ 
ods  involved.  PICNICKER. 

-New  lork. 


Help  the  Milk  Drive 

CUT  out  the  Membership  Blank  below.  Paste  or 
pin  it  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  voting 
members  of  your  household  sign  it.  Also  ask  your 
friends  and  neighbors  to  do  likewise.  The  next  law 
will  fix  the  price  of  milk ;  or  it  will  restore  the  rights 
of  dairy  farmers  to  fix  the  price  and  terms  of  the 
milk  they  produce.  Mail  the  list  to  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  335  West  30th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  MILK  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

MEMBERSHIP 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  _  I  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  will 
vote  this  year  only  for  Candidates  for  Senator  and 
Assemblymen,  *nd  Governor  who  pledge  themselves 
to  support  and  vote  for  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  as 
approved  by  the  Milk  Committee. 

Name  . 

P.  O . 

Local  Plant . 

Dealer  . . 


700 


At  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  12,  1030 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


One  Good  Old  Sow 


Probably  I  am  continuously  visiting  as 
many  farms  in  New  York  State  as  any 
other  person  interested  in  livestock.  My 
private  census  shows  that  only  about  20 
per  cent  of  our  farmers  produce  their  own 
table  pork  requirements.  I  do  not  care 
what  the  economists  say,  no  man  living 
can  convince  me  that  it  is  proper  and 
economic  livestock  farming  when  folks 
give  all  their  time  and  attention  to  one 
crop,  whether  it  be  tobacco,  cotton,  meat 
or  milk.  At  present  spreads  of  milk  and 
feed  there  are  certainly  mighty  few  who 
can  afford  to  go  to  the  local  butcher  shop 
and  pay  existing  prices  for  ham,  bacon  or 
fresh  pork. 

It  has  usually  been  such  a  long  time 
since  many  have  attempted  to  raise  or 
fatten  hogs  they  feel  it  presents  great  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Perhaps  they  or  some  neighbor 
ventured  in  hogs  with  unfavorable  re¬ 
sults.  The  hog  business  seems  to  me  to 
be  somewhat  comparable  to  the  chicken 
business :  there  are  a  few  things  which 
must  be  done  and  they  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  the  proper  time.  Give  the  hog 
a  chance,  and  with  a  little  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  they  will  do  their  part. 


Calling  All  Hogs 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


been  kept  just  on  forage  since  weaning 
her  last  litter,  she  tipped  the  scale  at  480 
pounds,  and  sold  in  Syracuse  for  ,$8.50 
per  hundred  pounds  live  weight,  for  a 
total  price  of  $40.80.  This  is  another 
illustration  where  it  has  proven  much 
more  profitable,  satisfactory  and  economi¬ 
cal  to  purchase  old  proven  females  when 
establishing  a  pure-bred  herd,  whether  it 
be  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs,  rather  than  ac¬ 
quiring  young  breeding  animals  whose 
merit,  production  and  breeding  value  is 
yet  to  be  established. 

Management  Factors 

The  most  important  single  manage¬ 
ment  factor  with  brood  sows,  boars  and 


usually  more  satisfactory  for  breeding 
hogs.  Self-fed  brood  sows  soon  get  too 
fat  and  do  not  take  sufficient  exercise. 

An  old  boar  is  somewhat  like  an  old 
bull  in  disposition,  no  matter  how  gentle 
he  may  seem  it  pays  to  watch  him  and 
take  proper  precautions  for  safety.  How¬ 
ever,  a  little  kindness  and  decent  care, 
feed  and  treatment  will  soon  make  him 
friendly.  Boars  and  brood  sows  like  to 
be  rubbed  back  of  the  ears  by  someone 
they  know  and  have  confidence  in.  Rub 
them  on  the  side  and  along  the  back  with 
a  curry  comb  or  corn  cob  and  they  will 
soon  stretch  out  in  great  content  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  operation.  A  little  han¬ 
dling  and  petting  at  frequent  intervals 
will  soon  make  them  much  easier  to  lian- 


The  other  day  P.  M.  Knapp,  Fair- 
mount  Corners,  Onondaga  County,  and  I 
were  talking  about  a  registered  Hamp¬ 
shire  sow  named  Pat’s  Cherokee  Lady 
467960,  that  I  sold  him  in  1933.  She 
was  farrowed  September  5,  1929.  You 
will  remember  that  three  years  ago  hogs 
went  begging  at  most  any  price.  It  was 
necessary  to  reduce  our  herd,  and  as  a 
four-year-old  sow  she  -was  getting  along 
in  age,  so  it  was  decided  to  let  her  go. 
No  one  wanted  her  as  a  brood  sow,  and 
the  best  the  butcher  would  offer  was 
about  $10.  The  great  majority  of  lard 
type  brood  sows  after  they  get  past  three 
or  four  years  of  age  become  awkward, 
perhaps  go  down  some  in  their  pasterns, 
get  rather  heavy  in  the  belly  and  low  in 
the  back.  They  may  farrow  good-sized 
litters,  but  because  they  are  rather  stiff, 
awkward,  lazy,  indifferent,  and  not  as 
active  as  gilts  or  young  brood  sows, 
usually  kill  off  a  high  percentage  of  their 
pigs.  I  have  seen  many  such  old  sows 
roll  over  a  pig  and  listen  in  apparent 
content  to  its  frantic  squeals,  while  the 
breath  of  life  was  slowly  crushed  out 
of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  Hampshire  mentioned, 
while  she  had  a  little  age  on  her  I  knew 
she  not  only  farrowed  big  litters,  but  was 
a  good  mother  and  raised  most  of  them. 
Mr.  Knapp  bought  her  at  just  a  little 
over  butcher  price  and  she  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  him  on  the  books  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hampshire  Swine  Association.  I 
had  confidence  in  this  sow,  not  only  on 
her  past  performance  and  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  but  also  on  her  ability  to  raise  at 
least  one  or  two  more  litters.  We  figured 
it  Avas  an  economical  way  for  Mr.  Knapp 
to  get  a  start  in  the  pure-bred  hog  busi¬ 
ness,  founded  on  blood-lines  of  proven 
merit.  She  was  bred  and  safe  in  pig  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  From  this  service 
she  farrowed  13  pigs  and  raised  eight  of 
them.  Her  next  lifter  she  farrowed  12 
and  weaned  seven ;  the  following  litter 
was  also  12  with  eight  raised  to  weaning 
age.  Her  fourth  and  last  litter  after  be¬ 
ing  owned  by  Mr.  Knapp  was  eight  far¬ 
rowed  and  six  weaned.  -  - 

A  sow’s  responsibility  ceases  with 
weaning  date,  if  she  brings  the  pigs  to 
that  time  in  health  and  thrift  she  has 
done  her  part.  Their  ability  to  gain,  fat¬ 
ten  or  grow  from  then  on  will  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  their  inherent  ability  and  the 
method  and  manner  in  which  they  receive 
proper  feed,  care  and  mana;  ement.  The 
boar  pigs  should  be  castrated,  about  two 
weeks  before  weaning;  many  prefer  also 
to  vaccinate  at  this  time,  using  the  dou¬ 
ble-treatment  method  as  a  preventive 
against  hog  cholera.  Others  favor  not 
vaccinating  until  the  pigs  have  been 
weaned  from  three  to  four  weeks;  per¬ 
sonally  I  prefer  vaccinating  at  time  of 
castration.  I  have  vaccinated  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pigs  in  this  manner  and  never 
once  had  any  of  them  later  develop  hog 
cholera. 

The  old  sow’  under  discussion  farrowed 
a  total  of  45  pigs  and  weaned  27  of  them, 
which  wms  an  average  of  a  little  ov^;  11 
farrowed  per  litter  and  not  quite  seven 
weaned.  Her  last  litter  was  farrowed 
February  23,  1936,  she  having  been  bred 
at  varying  periods  due  to  lack  of  avail¬ 
ability  of  an  unrelated  registered  Hamp¬ 
shire  boar.  On  account  of  extreme  age, 
being  almost  seven  years  old,  she  was 
sold  to  the  butcher  in  July,  1936.  Al¬ 
though  in  rather  thin  condition,  having 


Top  to  bottom:  (1)  A  Chester  White  barrow  weighing  about  250  pounds,  fattened 
on  garbage  by  E.  J.  Heidel,  Perry,  N.  Y.  (2)  Cross-bred  Yorkshir e-Berkshire  bar- 
rows,  owned  by  Charlton  Farm  School,  liallston  Lake,  Saratoga  County,  N,  Y. 
They  have  made  good  gains  and  were  profitably  finished  to  a  desirable  market 
iveight  of  about  235  pounds.  (3)  The  Hampshire  sow  on  the  right,  nearest  the 
door,  is  Pat’s  Cherokee  Lady  467960.  Her  last  litter,  when  nearly  seven  years  of 
age,  teas  eight  farrowed  and  six  weaned  pigs. 


fattening  hogs,  is  individual  attention 
and  kindness.  Some  sows  and  boars  may 
be  naturally  mean  or  cross  but  in  most 
instances  their  bad  disposition  has  been 
caused  by  abuse  and  improper  handling. 
Far  from  being  low  in  intelligence  the 
hog  is  one  of  our  smartest  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  No  other  animal  except  the  horse 
and  dog  is  so  responsive  to  kindness  or 
so  resentful  of  rough  treatment.  Many 
lacking  experience  seem  to  feel  that  the 
proper  and  only  method  of  handling  and 
controlling  hogs  is  by  beating  and  kick¬ 
ing  them,  especially  at  time  of  feeding. 
A  healthy  hog  is  naturally  a  hearty  eater, 
and  wrhen  hand  fed  will  crowd  and  fight 
at  the  trough.  Self-feeders  for  fattening 
sliotes  eliminate  this  objection  as  well  as 
save  labor,  however,  hand  feeding  is 


die.  The  breeding,  care,  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  of  hogs  should  be  considered  of 
equal  importance  with  that  of  any  other 
kind  of  livestock  farming.  The  probable 
reason  hogs  are  so  frequently  neglected  is 
because  they  often  give  an  excellent  re¬ 
turn  and  response  in  spite  of  inefficient 
and  unkind  treatment. 

Gaining  and  Grow’ing 

On  my  last  visit  with  Robison,  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio,  we 
discussed  their  work  relative  to  economy, 
efficiency  and  rate  of  gain  with  pigs  from 
birth  to  weights  of  500  pounds  and  over. 
The  results  of  “Robbies”  investigation  on 
this  practical  and  important  subject  have 
been  published  in  Ohio  Bulletin  335. 


Among  other  considerations  the  results 
show  that  when  fed  proper  and  sufficient 
rations  pigs  averaging  50  pounds  in 
weight  gained  about  .8  pound  daily  per 
head.  ‘By  the  time  they  had  attained  a 
weight  of  150  pounds  their  average  daily 
gain  had  almost  doubled.  It  held  at  about 
that  figure  until  they  weighed  over  400 
pounds  when  there  Avas  a  slight  decrease 
in  average  daily  gain.  These  gains  were 
made  by  hand  feeding  in  dry  lots.  The 
average  daily  gain  for  all  Aveights  Avas  a 
little  over  1  *4  pounds  per  head  daily. 

This  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
heavier  hogs,  because  of  such  increased 
daily  gains,  Avere  the  most  profitable  to 
feed.  IIoAvever,  further  study  of  the  re¬ 
sults  show  that  it  required  500  pounds  or 
more  of  feed  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain  with  hogs  above  300  pounds  live 
Aveiglit.  From  50  pounds  up  to  225  pounds 
live  Aveight  it  required  only  about  350 
pounds  of  grain  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain.  The  average  daily  feed  requirement 
for  the  lighter  weight  hogs  Avas  approxi¬ 
mately  four  pounds  for  each  100  pounds, 
while  a  450-pound  hog  required  only 
about  half  this  amount  for  a  similar 
Aveiglit.  With  50  per  cent  less  feed  re¬ 
quired  per  100  pounds  live  weight  daily  it 
again  might  seem  the  heavier  hogs  should 
be  the  most  efficient  and  economical  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  450-pound  hog  though  would 
be  requiring  a  daily  feed  of  approximately 
nine  pounds  to  produce  a  gain  of  about 
1.6  pounds,  while  the  225  pounder  AA’ould 
need  a  total  daily  feed  of  nearly  the  same 
amount  the  gain  would  be  greater.  The 
average  daily  feed  requirement  from  50  to 
225  pounds  Avas  about  six  pounds,  and 
the  average  daily  gain  about  1.7  pounds. 

The  ratio  of  these  feed  requirements 
to  gains  show  them  to  be  about  in  the 
amounts  previously  mentioned.  Due  to 
the  fact  the  heavier  hogs  require  larger 
amounts  to  just  maintain  the  weight  they 
liaA’e  attained  their  feed  gain  require¬ 
ments  are  greatly  increased  and  the  cost 
of  such  gains  proportionately  raised.  To 
offset  the  disadvantage  of  Ioav  efficiency 
of  gain  Avhen  feeding  heavier  weight  hogs 
or  cattle  it  AA’ould  be  necessary  that  they 
sell  at  proportionally  higher  prices  to  be 
equally  adA'antageous  as  feeders,  while 
actually  most  if  not  quite  all  markets 
favor  the  lighter  weights.  An  occasional 
load  of  fancy  finished  fat  cattle  may  sell 
at  sufficient  premium  to  pay  dividends  for 
the  extra  cost  and  care,  but  the  markets 
are  not  paying  any  premium  for  prime 
heavy  hogs ;  in  fact  heavy  hogs  sell  at  a 
discount.  Lard  substitutes  and  demand 
for  smaller,  leaner  cuts  have  apparently 
permanently  killed  the  market  for  heavy 
loin  hogs. 

Type  and  Breed 

One  of  our  old  established  breeders  of 
registered  hogs  recently  inquired  if  the 
pure-bred  hogs  business  Avas  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  lie  further  stated  that  inquiries 
for  registered  breeding  hogs  were  not  as 
numerous  as  formerly.  In  vieAV  of  the 
fact  that  experimental  evidence  favored 
the  crossing  and  criss-crossing  of  hog 
breeds  to  produce  slioats  for  market  fat¬ 
tening  an  opinion  was  asked  as  relative  to 
the  prospects  for  remaining  in  the  pure¬ 
bred  hog  business.  .  '  >u- 

In  ,  considering  r  the  results  obtained 
from  crossing  and  criss-crossing  breeds  of 
hogs  the  important  and  significant  fact 
must  not  be  disregarded  that  increased 
efficiency  and  economy  of  gain  Avas  made 
and  only  recommended  Avhen  registered 
brood  soavs  of  desirable  individuality  Avere 
bred  to  a  good  registered  boar  of  another 
breed  for  the  foundation  cross.  Assuming 
a  registered  Chester  White  boar  Avas 
crossed  on  registered  Berkshire  soaa’s,  and 
then  a  registered  Berkshire  boar  was  bred 
to  the  retained  cross-bred  gilts.  The  next 
criss-cross  should  consist  of  mating  an 
unrelated  registered  Chester  White  boar 
on  the  offspring  of  the  last  criss-cross. 
This  breeding  program  being  continued 
indefinitely.  ■** 

In  my  opinion  if  such  programs  become 
popular  they  should  be  a  help  and  not  a 
hinderance  to  the  pure-bred  hog  business. 
If  indiscriminate  crossing  of  descend¬ 
ants  from  mixed  types  and  foundation 
hogs  of  unknown  breeding  is  practiced  the 
results  will  seldom  prove  satisfactory. 
The  establishment  for  purity  of  desirable 
characteristics,  due  to  many  generations 
of  careful  selective  breeding,  has  produced 
breeding  hogs  in  the  various  breeds  which 
make  them  suited  for  this  kind  of  cross¬ 
ing.  When  their  genes  are  reshuffled  in 
the  cross-breeding  process  they  do  not 
carry  latent  in  their  germ  cells  undesir¬ 
able  characters  which  will  crop  out  and 
manifest  themselves  as  a  result  of  such 
recombination  possibilities. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 


300  CHOICE 

Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  &  Ayrshire 

cows  and  heifers,  T.  IS.  Tested.  Also  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  Blood  Tested  cows  and  heifers  at  Farmers 
Prices  No.  1  Iowa  horses  on  hand  at  ail  times. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEY  AND  JERSEY  CALVES 

VERY  CHOICE 

at  farmers’  prices.  Also  choice  service  bulls. 
Write  your  wants. 

HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Box  50,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 


ossca .  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks 
°ffe,d,  I  old  at- 
f  $5,  $5.50,  $6, 

J  $7.00  eac 


$6.50 


CHESTER-YORKSHIRE  Crossed, 
CHESTER-BERKSHIRE  Crossed 
SHORTNOSE  YORKSHIRE 
HAMPSHIRES  Crossed  ■  nn 

DUROC-POLAND  Crossed  '  $7-00  each 

Shipped  on  approval.  F.O.  Money,  Order  Check.  C.O.D. 
Several  handsome  bred  gilts  and  gilts  ready  to  breed. 
Every  pig  immunized  to  cholera  without  charge.  Select¬ 
ed  Boars  for  immediate  and  future  service,  all  ages  and 
prices.  Connection  made  with  New  York  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  trucks  at  Stafford  Springs  or  Springfield  Massachu¬ 
setts  on  orders  of  10  or  more  without  charge.  Young  pigs 
exchanged  for  fat  hogs.  Buy  with  confidence. 
CHARLES  DAVIS,  Residence  Carr  Road, 

Concord,  Massachusetts,  Tel.  1091  M  Evenings 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Carefully  selected  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  & 
0.  I.  C.,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  crossed.  6-7  wks.  old  $3.75, 
g.j)  wks.  $4.25,  10  wks,  old  $4.50  each.  All  good 
rugged,  fast-growing  stock  that  should  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Ship  COD.  Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some 
of  these  good  pigs.  100  shoats,  50-60  lbs.,  for  sale. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Sold  out  of  spring  pigs.  Have  a  few  very  choice  young 
service  boars  and  sows  for  fall  breedmg.  Descriptive 
pamphlet  and  prices  on  request.  caduc 

”•  rg<f.r  T"0"PS°W’  BETHESDA^  «D  • 

CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  ea.  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.50  ea. 
All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  •  WESTON,  MASS. 

834  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Cliester-Berkshire.  Berksliire-Duroc, 

6-7  weeks  $3.50,  8-9  weeks  $4,  10  weeks  $4.50,  12  weeks 
weaned  and  started  shoats  $6.  A  accinatiou  35c  extra. 
Crates  free.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


luV„°o  SWINE 


AH  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F. 
Puttlngton.  Sclplo  Center,  N  ,Y. 


0  1  n  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.  5 1 0  each.  Unre- 

I.  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  K.  HILL, SENECA  PALLS,  N.  Y. 


FOR 

SALE 


PUREBRED  BERKSHIRES  Littlestown,  Pa. 


ran  CHIC  1°°  six  t0  eip:l1 

run  oflLt  rouse  bros 


100  six  to  eight  week  pigs.  $4.00  each. 

Dushore,  Pa. 


DOGS 


Black  or  Brown  Cockers  females  $5.  Collies 

four  mos.  old  $10.  From  heelers,  male  Rabbit  hound  2  k; 
years  S25.  MERRILL  MAGNANT,  Franklin,  Vermont 


DOCS 


all  kinds— farmer  price. 

Write  kind  you  want. 

PETEK  LASCO 

Forest  City,  Pa. 


ni  JL  D..„„  Extra  fine  pups  for  sale,  A. ICC. 

Bloodhound  rups  registered  stock.  Papers.  McBeth 
Bloodhound  Kennels,  Hamersville,  Brown  Co.,  Ohio 


Great  Dane  Puppies  er  stock  nil  thoroughbred. 

JOS.  l’ROZELLEK,  MONKEY,  NEW  YORK 


cnrDUCDIl  DI1DC  black,  tan  &  white:  beauties: 
SncrHLKU  I  LlJ  bred  from  real  farm  dogs: 
males  $10.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN  VERMONT 


Shepherd  Pups 

n  i  T,„:„  D.mo  Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction  guar. 

nat  I  611161  lUpS  CUUSADEKS  KENNELS,  Chase,  Kansas 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier 

rnri|T  HA  MFC  Beautiful  Pedigreed  Puppies. 

Uf\Lri  I  L/nliLJ  BARLOW  FARM,  Sugar  drove,  l’». 


c 


OCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS:  males  $10.  females  $5. 
Square  deal.  O.H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 


prvT  |  ip  Df  IPPICQ  JAMES  HOWLAND 
LULL1L  rUrrltO  Walton,  New  York 


Heeldriving  shepherd  &  collie  pups,  beauties. 

W1LMOT  EAST  THETFORD,  VERMONT 


IDIdJ  TERRIER  PUPPIES  —  PUREBRED. 
lAN-IOn  EMMA  BROWN  -  Youngs,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON  TERRIER  PUPS 


SAYVILLE  PET  SHOP, 
112  Main  St.  Sayoillc,  N.  T. 


iiimiiiiug 


I  The  Farmer  j 
|  His  Own  Builder  I 

By  H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

■—  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  S 
—  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

=  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  = 

S  For  sale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

5  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

^iiiliiiRmiiimimiiiiiiiiiimimiiimiiiir: 


Milk  Committee  News 

Milk  Committee  gatherings  throughout 
the  State  in  the  past  month  have  brought 
in  several  hundred  new  and  active  mem¬ 
bers.  Since  July  1,  the  start  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  drive,  close  to  4,000  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  enrolled.  Oneida  Comity 
still  leads  the  list  with  1,100  members, 
closely  folloAved  by  Chautauqua,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Madison,  Broome  and  Delaware 
counties.  The  big  increases  registered 
recently  in  Clinton,  Montgomery,  Otsego 
and  Sullivan  counties  have  been  encour- 
aging.  Likewise  dairymen  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Tier  section  of  the  State  have  lately 
become  very  active  in  the  drive. 


Eight  new  County  Committees  have 
been  formed  and  before  the  end  of  this 
month,  the  State  Committee  plans  to  have 
every  county  in  the  State  represented. 


A  State-wide  meeting  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  10  A.  M.,  at  the  Hotel  Martin  in 
Utica.  Everyone  from  every  part  of  the 
State  is  urged  to  attend.  By  that  time, 
the  candidates  for  the  Assembly  and  the 
Senate  will  have  been  nominated  and  the 
County  Committees  will,  if  possible,  con¬ 
tact  them  before  the  September  26  meet¬ 
ing  and  endeavor  to  secure  their  pledges 
to  support  the  Charter  Milk  Bill.  Before 
election  day,  the  Committee  will  publish 
the  names  of  all  candidates  and  whether 
or  not  they  have  given  their  pledges.  This 
announcement  will  give  farmers  sufficient 
information  before  they  cast  their  ballots 
on  November  3. 


The  current  list  of  County  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  New  York  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  sponsoring  the  Charter 
Milk  Bill,  is  as  follows  : 

BROOME  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 
A.  L.  Dann,  R.  D.  2,  narpursville 
CATTARAUGUS  -  James  Dornan,  Franklinville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 


CHAUTAUQUA 

CHENANGO 

CLINTON 

DELAWARE 

DUTCHESS 


-  J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
J.  M.  Holdridge,  Sherman 
August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 
G.  Lynn  Barber,  "West  Chazy 
C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center 
Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Millbrook 
ERIE  -  C.  W.  Newton,  933  Gerrans  Bldg..  Buffalo 


ESSEN 
FULTON 
GENESEE 
GREENE 
HERKIMER 
JEFFERSON 
LEWIS 

Edward 

LIVINGSTON 

MADISON 

MONTGOMERY 


Thomas  Lonergan,  Ticonderoga 
C.  A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
A.  C.  l’ilger,  Box  267,  Batavia 
M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 
-  S.  A.  Piseck,  Newport 

-  C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams 

-  J.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage 

Marino,  R.  D.  2.  Lowville 
Mark  Kling,  Lima 
T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 
E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonville 
John  H.  Young,  Fort  Johnson 
NASSAU  -  Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempstead 

NIAGARA  -  W.  R.  Kenap,  Jr.,  Locbport 
ONEIDA  -  Eugene  W.  Traxel,  Ava 

Robert  L.  Bryant,  R.  D.,  Cassville 
ONONDAGA  -  Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 

OSWEGO  -  R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1,  Oswego 
OTSEGO  -  A.  H.  Munson,  South  Hartwick 
Hugh  J.  Roberts,  Unadilla  Forks 
PUTNAM  -  William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
RENSSELAER  -  Fred  Sherman,  R.  D.,  Buskirk 
SARATOGA  -  Gerald  Goff,  R.  D„  Schuylerville 
SCHOHARIE  -  Avery  Hinman,  Gilboa 

LeGraml  Tompkins,  Gilboa 
STEUBEN  -  Griff  W.  Jack,  R.  D.  1,  Canisteo 
SUFFOLK  -  F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 

TIOGA  -  H.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owego 
ULSTER  -  Aaron  Bell,  Accord 

WASHINGTON  -  Carl  Hansen,  Star  Rt.Cossayuna 
WESTCHESTER  -  J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Hgts. 
YATES  -  M.  L.  Ross,  Himrod 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  1.  —  Guernsey  Auction  Sale  at 
Wellesley  Farm,  M  ass. ;  51  head  con¬ 
signed  by  leading  Massachusetts  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders. :  sales  managers,  Dunn  & 
Harwood,  Schoharie,  X.  Y.  and  Corda- 
ville,  SI  ass. 

Oct.  2. — At  Wayland,  Mass.,  90  Guern¬ 
seys  ;  complete  dispersal  of  the  famous 
Broadmeadows  herd ;  write  for  catalog  to 
Dunn  &  Harwood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y,  or 
Cordaville,  Mass. 

Oct.  3. — Milking  Shorthorns,  Kittan¬ 
ning,  Pa. ;  W.  ,T.  Hardy,  Eastern  Repre¬ 
sentative  Shorthorn  Society,  Mentor,  O. 


Cost  of  Keeping  Horse 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  keep  a  horse 
for  a  year  where  I  have  to  buy  hay  and 
everything  to  feed  it?  E.  j.  E. 

New  York. 

A  horse  at  medium  work  will  require 
about  one  pound  of  hay  and  one  pound  of 
grain  for  each  100  pounds  body  weight. 
O11  this  basis  if  figured  on  a  365-day  feed¬ 
ing  basis  for  a  1,200-pound  horse  with  no 
allowance  for  pasture  would  require 
about  three  tons  of  hay  and  2%  tons  of 
grain,  such  as  equal  parts  corn  and  oats. 
Some  allowance  is  made  for  wastage  for 
hay.  With  hay  at  $10  per  ton  and  grain 
at  $30  per  ton  the  total  year’s  feed  cost 
would  he  $105.  If  pastured  the  hay  and 
some  grain  cost  would  be  reduced. 

B.  W.  DUCK. 


ELECTRIC  HOT-WATER  HEATING  PAIL  for  farm 

and  dairy  use;  three-gallon  capacity:  portable:  effi¬ 
cient;  durable.  Plugs  in  any  lamp  socket.  Heats  water 
an  a  jiffy  anywhere  you  want.  Factory-to-you  price, 
$13.95  —  worth  twice  that  amount. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  R, 
55  South  Avenue  Rochester,  New  York 


GUERNSEYS 


This  pure-bred  Guernsey  cow  has  five  records  aver¬ 
aging  16,609  lbs. of  mil kand  914.1  lbs.  of  butter-fat. 


Old-timers  say,  "THE  TREND  IS 
DEFINITELY  TO  GUERNSEYS" 

YES,  SIR,  it’s  a  fact!  Guernseys  are  a  sound 
investment.  Premium  Guernsey  Milk  has 
more  cream  and  higher  butter-fat  content, 
hence  more  vitamins  and  more  body-building 
nutritive  elements.  The  widespread  demand 
for  Guernsey  Milk  has  naturally  increased  the 
demand  for  Guernsey  cattle.  The  sale  of  a 
registered  Guernsey  means  more  profit  be¬ 
cause  you  can  sell  fewer  head  at  a  higher 
price.  Develop  a  herd  by  acquiring  your  own 
Guernsey  bulls  and  foundation  females,  or 
put  new  life  into  your  present  herd  by  pur¬ 
chasing  either  a  hull  or  foundation  female. 
Profits  in  both  milk  and  cattle  will  repay  you. 

Write  to  THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB,  225  Grove  Street,  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  N.  H.,  for  the  folder  entitled  “Guern¬ 
seys,  a  Good  Business  for  You,”  and  without 
obligation  they  will  send  you  a  list  of  breeders 
from  whom  Guernsey  cattle  may  be  purchased. 


1_ L! 

JERSEYS 

•  • 

PRODUCTION  JERSEY  SIRE 


Successor’s  Champion  No.  373881 

An  Unusual  offering  in  an  outstanding  three  year 
old  production  sire  whose  dam  was  Maryland  State 
Champion  in  1934.  R.  M.  Record:  18,892  pounds 
milk,  938.1  pounds  of  fat  in  365  days.  A  real  sire 
who  will  transmit  every  dairy  (inaiity  to  your  herd. 
Complete  information  and  price  upon  request. 
H,  GEORGE  THOMPSON,  AYRLAWN  FARMS 
Manager  Bethesda,  Maryland 


*-■"  JERSEY  HULLS 
VICTOR  FARMS 


Priced  very  iow. 

WARWICK,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANGUS  FEMALES 

12  two-year-old  heifers  with  calves  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  Briar-cliff.  10  bred  heifers,  10  open 
heifers.  The  best  of  Briaroliff  blood-lines. 

PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTION  ON  REQUEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc.  (°utcc0h®ss)  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

Frank  Richards.  Mgr.” 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MI). 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Purebred  Hereford  breeding  cattle.  10  cows  with  calves. 
6  yearling  heifers,  2  yearling  hulls,  2  two-year  olds. 
Priced  to  sell  before  September  10.  Come  and  see. 

William  J.  Hamilton,  R.  D.  2,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


AUCTIONS:  146  GUERNEYS 

OCT.  I,  1936  -  AT  WELLESLEY  FARMS,  MASS. 

Massachusettts  Guernsey  Sale — 56  head  con¬ 
signed  by  leading  Massachusetts  Guernsey  breeders. 
Rockingham  and  Green  Meadow  bulls.  Cows  with 
large  A.  R.  records,  mostly  fresh  or  springing.  A 
State  Champion  cow  with  798  lbs.  fat.  Class  BB 
Jr.  Champion  Bull  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
OCT.  2,  1936  •  AT  WAYLAND,  MASS. 

90  Guernseys.  Complete  dispersal  of  the  famous 
Broadmeadows  herd  including  herd  sire  Langwater 
Taurus  and.  Langwater  bred  Jr.  sire.  Daughters  of 
Langwater  Pharaoh,  Valiant.  Moonlight.  Merry¬ 
maker.  Large  records,  50-lb.  cows,  bred  and 
open  heifers. 

REGISTERED  -  ACCREDITED  .  NEGATIVE 

Write  us  for  catalogues. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD 

Sales  Managers 

Schaharie,  N.  Y.  Cordaville,  Mats. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  on# 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer's  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  come  and  see  ui. 

TARBELL  FARMS  •  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Bulls,  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

FRED  J.  BROWN  -  Du  BOIS,  BENNA 


HOLSTEINS 


26  Registered  Holstein — first  calf  heifers.  50  Grade 
Holsteins  and  Guernsey  Heifers — due  this  fall  and 
early  winter.  10  Registered  Holstein  Cows. 

All  T.  B.,  Bang  and  garget  tested. 

SPOT  FARMS  -  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


For  your  purpose.  Hardy,  thrifty,  Corriedale 
type  ewes.  Proven  mothers  and  easy  lamb- 
raisers.  Adornment  and  profit  to  any  place.  In 
lots  to  suit  purchaser. 

200  head  4-year-olds,  60  selected  ewe  lambs,  200 
market  lambs.  Second  annual  sale  at  Oatlands,  on 
Cheese  Hill,  Preston  Hollow.  Albany  County, 

N.  Y.,  September  30  at  10  A.  M. 

MANIC E”  &  WING, 
HEATON  MANICE,  Mgr. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices. !  Apply  at  once. 


SPRING  FARM  HAS  FOR  SALE 

3  well-grown,  8-10  months  old  Guernsey  bull  calves  of 
Primrose  Butterfat  breeding,  from  A.  R.  sires  and 
dams.  Apply  to  Thos.  Johnson,  Mgr.,  Tilly  Foster, N.Y. 


Full  blood  guernsey  heifer  calves 

and  SHETLAND  PONY  COLTS  .  .  .  | 

STEPHEN  KELLOGG  -  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

|  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Registered  Milking  Shorthorn  Heifers 

FOR  SALE.  ACCREDITED  HERD. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Beedle  •  Brockport,  New  York 


Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 

Big  rugged  fellows,  also  20  ewes  1  to  3  years  old. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  TAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 

EM.  COLBERTS’  SONS,  East  Chatham.  N,  V. 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  at  reasonable  prices 

EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER  -  Arlington,  Vermont 


Registered  Hampshire  Bams  yearlings  and  lambs. 

Frank  Hubner,  Skiff  Mountain  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn. 


HORSES 


At  Stud 

ing.  Fee 


tiie  Grand  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon- 
bellcar,  of  Kontact.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed- 
$25.00.  BREYEUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  Ji.  Y. 


ran  CAIC  PERCHERON  STALLION,  Beg..  2-yr. 
run  JALl  old;  (half  brother  to  Baryton’s  Duke; 
Junior  Champion  at  Chicago  International  Stock  Show. ) 

M.  L.  WESTON  AFFLERBACH,  Line  Lexington,  Pa. 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight  Belgians  and  Pereherons  at 

lowest  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa 


J?Yy#-  C/i/n  f  Purebred  Percheron  Mares 

JT  d/  ulUt,  .  bred  back  and  grades. 

JOHN  HINTON  R.  F.  D.  PORTCHESTER,  N.  Y- 


PONIES 


Registered  Shetland  ponies— Brood  Mares,  Colts 

and  Studs.  Closing  out  entire  herd.  Price  $40  up. 

SCHWARTZ  NURSERIES  PONY  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


SHETLAND  Ponies — Mares — Geldings  and  Stallions, 
priced  low  Sat.  guar.  Pony  Farm,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


DARK  EASTERN  MINK  Price . 

STANLEY  HUME  -  -  Delhi,  New  York 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SALE 

Complete  Dispersal  of  Valuable  Breeding  Herd 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Sturgeon  of  the  firm  of  Sturgeon  &  MacKelvie,  one  of  the  finest  herds  in 
the  country  is  being  offered  for  public  appraisal  on — 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  3rd,  1936,  at  the  farm  located  at 

KITTANNING,  PENNA. 

Founded  in  1901,  this  splendid  herd  has  been  bred  for  production  and  quality,  and  represents  the 
most  valuable  and  important  breed  event  in  many  years.  The  cattle  are  healthy  and  will  he  presented 
in  good  breeding  condition,  and  is  accredited  for  both  T.  B.  and  Bang’s,  making  possible  safe  shipment 
to  any  part,  of  the  country.  The  catalog  will  convince  you  of  the  exceptional  merit  of  this  offering  and 
will  he  mailed  upon  request.  Plan  to  attend  this  sale  —  it  will  pay  you.  Write — 

W.  J.  HARDY,  Eastern  Representative  American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Assn.,  Sales,  Mgr.,  MENTOR,  OHIO 
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Cows  in  the  best  of  health— -Milk  production  at  capacity 
right  through  the  lactation— -Maximum  profit  over  feed  cost: 
the  Larro  feeder  looks  for  all  three  and  gets  them.  For  that 
is  what  Larro  Dairy  is  designed  to  give  you,  all  the  year  round, 
from  every  cow  in  your  herd.  Order  a  supply  of  Larro  today— 
and  look  for  all  three.  You  will  not  be  disappointed. 


Tonics  for  Cows 

I  have  a  cow  that  just  got  over  milk 
fever.  She  was  treated  with  an  intraven¬ 
ous  injection  of  calcium  gluconate  the 
first  time  and  then  with  an  injection  of 
calcium  gluconate  and  dextrose.  She  was 
unusually  weak  for  a  case  of  milk  fever. 
Now  a  month  after  calving  she  can’t 
seem  to  stand  on  her  feet  for  long ;  they 
seem  to  ache  her.  When  chasing  her  out 
for  exercise  she  can  hardly  walk.  A 
veterinarian  recommended  molasses.  I 
think  steamed  bonemeal  would  be  better 
because  she  may  have  bone  trouble. 

New  York.  M.  B. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot  add 
both  the  molasses  and  the  steamed  bone- 
meal  to  the  ration  of  the  cow  that  has 
had  milk  fever.  We  should  recommend 
the  addition  of  four  pounds  of  steamed 
bonemeal  to  each  100  pounds  of  dry  feed, 
and  whatever  amount  of  blackstrap  mo¬ 
lasses  the  cow  will  eat  with  her  feed.  You 
can  also  add  charcoal,  sulphur  and  salt 
as  aids  to  digestion,  and  to  build  up  the 
appetite.  It  is  also  possible  that  a  rheu¬ 
matic  condition  is  present,  probably 
caused  by  exposure  to  cold  or  damp 
while  in  a  weakened  condition.  This 
would  cause  soreness,  stiffness,  difficulty 
in  rising  and  lying  down,  and  sometimes 
a  stagger  in  her  walk.  For  that  reason 
we  advise  to  place  the  cow  in  a  sunny, 
light,  dry,  well  bedded  box  stall  and  give 
a  physic  of  Epsom  or  Glauber  salts.  Fol¬ 
low’  this  with  one-half  an  ounce  of  sali¬ 
cylate  of  soda  twice  daily  in  feed,  or 
with  two  drams  or  salol  three  times  a 
day,  if  this  drug  is  not  too  expensive  in 
your  community.  Rub  the  affected  parts 
with  a  good  stimulating  liniment.  You 
can  made  such  a  liniment  by  adding  a 
beaten  egg  to  14  ounces  of  water  and  let¬ 
ting  it  stand  12  hours ;  then  add  one 
ounce  of  aqua  ammonia  and  one  ounce  of 
pure  turpentine,  and  shake  briskly  to 
make  a  creamy  emulsion.  B.  H.  B. 


If  there  is  no  Larro  dealer  in  your  community  write  to  us  and 
tell  the  man  from  whom  you  buy  feed  that  you  want  Larro. 
We  will  make  Larro  available  in  your  locality. 


Hog  Mange 


THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY  DEPT.  G ,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


PROVED  #^F9*v*{y  MADE 
RIGHT  V  RIGHT 


you  ever  buy  a  pasteurizing  machine?  Did  you  ever  lay-in  a 
supply  of  bottles?  Have  you  ever  had  time  enough  to  go  from 
house  to  house,  telling  people  why  they  should  buy  more 
fresh  milk  from  your  farm,  instead  of  fresh-milk  substitutes? 
Have  you  ever  delivered  milk,  and  then  set  out  to  collect  bills? 

Farmers  who  have  done  these  things  and  the  thousand 
other  things  that  a  milk-distributor  must  do — those  men 
can  understand  why  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  move  milk  from 
the  farm  to  the  city  table. 

The  whole  dairy  industry  will  profit  by  a  better  mutual 
understanding  between  farmers  and  distributors.  There  is 
only  one  big  problem  and,  for  more  than  95  years,  Sheffield 
has  been  helping  to  solve  it: 

SELL  MORE  FRESH  MILK  TO  MORE  PEOPLE 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


We  have  tw’O  pigs  going  on  two  months 
old.  Their  bodies  are  covered  with  scabs. 
In  places  especially  where  the  joints  bend 
on  the  legs  there  are  continuous  bleeding 
cracks.  They  eat  wrell  and  enjoy  rolling 
in  the  fresh  dirt  out  of  doors.  We  have 
fed  them  nothing  but  sour  skim-milk  and 
a  small  portion  of  hominy.  ir.  E.  w. 

New  York. 

It  seems  probable  that  your  pigs  may 
be  infected  with  hog  mange,  caused  by  a 
small  external  parasite  known  as  Sar- 
coptes  scabei.  The  lime-sulphur  prepara¬ 
tions  applied  by  hand  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  are  usually  effective.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  lime-sulphur  preparations  sold  com¬ 
mercially.  Your  local  druggist  could  or¬ 
der  same  for  you. 

The  coal-tar  dips  are  also  good,  using 
about  5  per  cent  strength,  of  some  such 
dip  as  lysol.  Disinfect  the  quarters 
thoroughly.  A  good  disinfectant  white¬ 
wash  can  be  made  by  using  fresh  lime,  25 
pounds ;  flowers  of  sulphur  15  pounds. 
Mix  the  sulphur  with  sufficient  water  to 
make  a  paste,  add  30  gallons  of  water  and 
boil  for  one  hour,  then  add  enough  water 
to  make  50  gallons  and  apply  with  a 
spray  pump.  Smaller  amounts  in  the 
same  proportions  may  be  made  as  desired. 
In  10  days  repeat  the  application  to  the 
pigs  and  the  disinfection  of  the  pens. 

Your  feed  seems  fairly  satisfactory. 
Get  the  pigs  out  on  good  pasture  or  for¬ 
age  if  possible.  E.  W.  DUCK. 


Delightful  Uses  for  Sour 
Cream 

Grandmother  knew  how  to  use  sour 
cream,  you  can  bet  on  that !  Refrigeration 
was  a  doubtful  commodity  in  those  days, 
and  grandmother  couldn't  afford  to  allow 
anything  to  go  to  waste.  Modern,  re¬ 
sourceful  homemakers  are  likewise  well 
posted  on  the  piquant  flavors  and  possi¬ 
bilities  to  be  produced  with  sour  cream 
as  an  ingredient. 

Sour  cream  is  an  excellent  base  for  po¬ 
tato  soup.  Add  it  after  the  soup  is  made, 
reheat  and  serve  very  hot.  In  muffins 
and  biscuits  it  lends  itself  admirably.  Use 
as  an  ingredient  in  meat  gravies  for  a 
new  flavor  or  in  sauces  for  vegetables. 

Most  homemakers  are  acquainted  with 
the  possibilities  of  sour  cream  in  salad 
dressings,  cakes  and  cookies.  Cake  icings 
of  most  delicious  taste  may  be  made  from 
sour  cream,  so  don’t  be  annoyed  if  the 
cream  is  sour.  Sour  cream  is  used  in 
pies  and  candies  with  equally  delicious 
results. 

Something  new  in  kitchen  triumphs  is 
the  use  of  sour  cream  in  sandwich  fill¬ 
ings,  however.  It  has  even  been  used  in 
cooked  fillings  which  are  sealed  in  glass 
i  jars  and  kept  indefinitely.  mbs.  b.  p. 


20th.  Anniversary 
All  Star  Show 


SEPT* 


7  DAYS *7  NIGHTS 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 

SEE  WHAT  YOU'LL  SEE ! 

Hundreds  of  special  displays — miles  of 
exhibits.  The  finest  attractions  known  to 
the  indoor  and  outdoor  show  world.  The 
greatest  collection  of  all-star  features  ever 
assembled  in  New  England. 

^  EVERY  AFTERNOON 

At  Grandstand — Mon.  thru  Thurs.:  Har¬ 
ness  horse  racing;  "Lucky  Teter",  famous 
thrill  star  and  his  "hell  drivers".  Fri.  and 
Sat.  only:  Auto  racing  with  world's  cham- 
pion  dirt  track  drivers.  Each  afternoon: 
Sky-line  circus  acts,  band  concerts,  etc. 

^  EVERY  EVENING 

At  Grandstand — "Soaring  High",  a 
gigantic  outdoor  production  with  stars  of 
stage,  radio,  circus,  and  screen  in  a  scin¬ 
tillating  combination  of  music,  dancing, 
circus  features,  and  gorgeous  ballet;  with 
Bobby  Jeanne,  the  sensational  "Rocket 
Girl";  200  performers,  superb  costuming, 
novel  effects,  three  revolving  stages. 

In  Coliseum:  Springfield  Horse  Show, 
Leading  stables  of  U.  S.  and  Canada;  har¬ 
ness  and  saddle  horses,  hunters,  jumpers, 
and  polo  mounts. 

^  ALL  DAY 

Two  million  dollar  livestock  show;  Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  and  Farm  Machinery  Shows;  State 
exhibits;  nineteen  4-H  Club  and  Junior 
departments:  Storrowton,  New  England 
Colonial  Village;  National  Quilt  Contest; 
Home  Economics  displays;  livestock  sales; 
poultry,  cat,  and  dog  shows;  horse  pulling, 
ox  drawing,  wood  chopping,  wood  sawing, 
sheep  dog,  and  horseshoe  pitching  con- 
tests;  plus  dozens  of  other  daily  events. 

Make  Exposition  Week. 
....  Your  Vacation  Week f 

Remember  the  Dates* 

★  •  Sept.20  261936 


JfHINMAN  milker 

3’aA.ten  SaAte/t  to  Gfaasu 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100.000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TEEMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


Electric  Milk  Coolers  At  Factory-To-You  Prices 

Milk  Cooling  Units  equipped  with  heavy  duty  two 
cylinder  compressors,  full  automatic  control,  most  effi¬ 
cient  agitator,  long  hour  duty  R.  I.  motor.  Tank  fabri¬ 
cated  from  heavy  gauge  rust  resisting  metal  reinforced 
throughout  with  angle  iron  and  scuff  plate,  insulated 
with  3-in.  cork.  Tank  dimensions  as  follows: 

Two  can . 38  x  28  x  32-in.  %  H.P.  $145 

Pour  can . 46  x  36  x  32-in.  %  If.P.  $195 

Six  can . 52  x  46  x  32-in.  %  H.P.  $245 

Ten  can . 72  x  46  x  32-in.  %  H.P.  $290 

Compare  quality  at  price  offered,  then  write  us  and 
save  half.  Price  includes  our  factory  truck  delivery  and 
installation.  Easy  terms  if  desired.  Sold  on  a  money- 
hack  guarantee.  Hundreds  in  use.  Commercial  Rofrig- 
eration  Co.,  Inc..  Box  R,  55  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


L 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money -saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  88. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


K*  823-873  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 


By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Boston  Produce  Markets 


News  ami  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 

'^The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixe’l  the 
minimum  prices  to  he  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  10O  lbs.  of  3.o  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone,  effective  August  16,  as  fol- 

l0'ciass  1.  $2.70  (base  price)  ;  Class  2A.  2B  and 
2C,  $2.05;  Class  2D,  $1,425;  Class  2E.  $1,375; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1.20;  Class 
4B,  $1,375. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1034.  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  Tiie  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  34%  to  35c;  extra,  92 
score.  34c;  firsts.  00  to  01  score,  33%  to  33%c; 
unsalted,  best,  35%c;  firsts,  34  to  34%c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  33%c. 

EGGS 

Fancv  white,  including  premium,  31  to  38%c; 
standards,  30c;  brown,  best,  34%  to  35c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fancy,  35  to  37c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  a*re  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  tru'e^  delivery. 

Fowls.  16  to  21c;  chickens,  15  to  22c;  turkeys, 
17  to  20c;  ducks,  11  to  13c;  geese,  10c;  squabs, 
pair,  25  to  65c;  rabbits,  14  to  16c. 

DRESSED  TOULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  21c;  chickens,  15  to  21c;  turkeys, 
29  to  31c;  ducks,  14%  to  17c;  squabs,  40  to  42c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50.  Cantaloupes,  Del., 
and  Md.,  bu.,  50  to  75e.  Peaches,  Pa.,  bu.,  $2 
to  $3.50;  Jersey,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.50;  up-river,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.25;  grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  35c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Jersey,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  L.  I.,  bu., 
40c  to  $1.  Broccoli,  nearby,  doz.  belts.,  $1  to 
$2.  Cabbage,  white,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  nearby, 
red,  50c  to  $1.25.  Carrots,  State,  washed,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.15.  Cauliflower,  nearby,  crate.  50c 
to  $1.50.  Sweet  corn,  nearby,  bu.,  25  to  75c. 
Lettuce,  nearby,  crate.  40  to  $1.25.  Onions,  yel¬ 
low,  bu.,  35  to  85c;  white,  50-lb.  bag.  05  to  90c. 
Parsley,  nearby,  bu.,  50  to  75c.  Parsnips,  near¬ 
by.  bu.,  $1.25.  Peppers.  Jersey,  bu..  50c  to  $1. 
Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Spinach,  near¬ 
by,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.  Squash,  bu.,  50e.  Turnips, 
Jersey,  bu.,  50  to  65c.  White  potatoes.  L.  I., 
bag,  75c  to  $2;  Jersey,  bag,  40_c  to  $2;  sweet 
potatoes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bu.,  $1.25. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  medium  to  good  steers,  $7.50  to  $8; 
butcher  cows,  $4.75  to  $5.75;  low  cutters  and 
cutters,  $3  to  ¥4.75;  bulls.  $6.  Vealers  and 
calves,  choice,  $8  to  $0;  culls  and  plain.  $5  to 
$6.50.  Hogs,  average  170  lbs.,  $11.65.  Lambs, 
$11.60;  grade,  $7  to  $7.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red.  $1.30%;  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low.  $1.28%;  oats,  55% c;  rye,  91%c;  barley, 
$1.10. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1.  $22;  No.  2.  $10  to  $21;  No. 
3,  $17  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $21. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  44c;  eggs,  45  to  48c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens.  29c;  string  beans,  lb.,  10c;  potatoes,  lb., 
3  to  4c;  peaches,  lb.,  10c;  onions,  lb.,  5e;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  lettuce,  head.  5  to  10c; 
muskmelons,  each,  10  to  15c;  squash,  lb.,  4c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter  and  eggs  are  steady.  Most  feeds  are 
higher,  but  bran  has  declined. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  38  to  39c;  tubs,  37  to  38c; 
firsts.  35e;  country  tolls.  36  to  37c.  Cheese,  firm; 
new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21c;  limburger,  25 
to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to  28c.  Eggs, 
steady;  nearby  fancy.  36c;  Grade  A,  26  to  33c; 
Grade  B,  28  to  29c;  Grade  C,  23  to  25c;  nearby 
at  market,  18  to  28c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  19 
to  25c:  broilers.  24  to  26c;  fryers,  25  to  26c; 
roasters,  27  to  31c:  ducks,  18  to  19c;  turkeys, 
26  to  33c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  15  to 
21c;  roosters,  14c;  broilers,  15  to  18c;  ducks, 
12  to  15e. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Duch¬ 
ess.  bu.,  40  to  75c;  Red  Astrachan,  50  to  75c; 
Fall  Pippin.  40  to  65e;  Gravenstein,  70  to  00c; 
Wealthy,  $1;  erabapples,  50  to  75c;  Md..  Red 
William.  $1.25.  l’otatoes,  firm;  home-grown, 
bu.,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  N.  J.,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25; 
sweets,  Va„  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans  higher;  pea  medi¬ 
um,  cwt.,  $0.50;  white  kidney,  $8;  red  kidney, 
marrow,  $10.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown,  bu., 
50c  to  $1.25;  white,  50-lb.  bag,  75  to  S5c;  Wash., 
Spanish,  $1.50:  green,  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  25c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  40c  to 
$1.25;  elderberries,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  grapes,  8-qt. 
bskt.,  50  to  60c;  Cal.,  28-lb.  lug,  $1.40  to  $2; 
honeydews.  Cal.,  crate,  $2  to  $2.25;  huckleber¬ 
ries.  qt.,  20  to  25c;  peaches,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.50; 
pears,  bu..  40c  to  $1.25;  plums,  %-bu.,  40  to 
60c:  prunes,  Wash.,  %  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50; 
green,  60c  to  $1;  Limas.  $1  to  $1.25;  beets,  bu., 
60  to  75c;  doz.  bchs.,  15  to  20c;  broccoli,  5-lb. 
bskt..  50c;  cabbage,  bu..  65c  to  $1.25;  carrots, 
mi..  $1.25  to  $1.50;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to 
$1.75;  celery,  crate,  $1.75  to  $2.50;  corn,  doz., 
8  to  15c;  cucumbers.  Ini.,  30  to  60c;  eggplant, 
bu.,  65c  to  $1.50;  endive,  doz.,  75c;  lettuce,  2- 
doz.,^  35  to  40c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  $1  to 
$1.15;  peas,  Ida.,  bu..  $2.50;  peppers,  bu.,  $1.25 
to  $2.25;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  12%  to  20c; 
spinach,  bu.,  65  to  85c:  squash,  bu.,  40c  to 
$1.50;  tomatoes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  30c;  tur¬ 
nips.  bu..  $1  to  $1.25. 

Feeds.— Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton.  $10  to  $17; 
Alfalfa,  $12  to  $20;  straw,  $8  to  $12;  wheat 
Oran,  carlot.  $26.50;  standard  middlings,  $30.50; 
too*0*'  $37.50;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent, 
•138:  oil  meal,  37  per  cent,  $45.50;  gluten,  $42. 00; 
hominy,  $40.50:  table  cornmeal.  bag,  $3.12; 
r»°Ileil  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.35; 

Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $14;  clover,  $13.  C.  H.  B. 


(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples.— Native  small  50  to  75c.  Gravensteins 
75c  to  $1.25;  Wealthy  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  N.  Y. 
Duchess  60c  to  $1;  N.  J.  Gravensteins  75c  to 
$1;  Wealthy  2%-in.  90c  to  $1  bu. ;  Del.  Wealthy 
2%-in.  $1  to  $1.25  bu. 

Beans. — Native  flat  green  50  to  85c.  wax  50c 
to  $1  ;  round  small  $1.50  to  $2;  shell  $1  to  $1.35; 
Lima  75c  to  $1.25  bu. 

Beets. — Native  18  bchs.  25  to  40c  bu.;  cut 
off  50  to  65c  bu. 

Blueberries. — Native  15  to  20c  qt.;  Me.  18  to 
22c  qt.;  N.  S.  20  to  23c  qt. 

Broccoli.— Native  bchd.  75c  to  $1  bu. 

Cabbage. — 18  heads  native  $1  to  $1.25  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  18  bchs.  35  to  50c  bu. ;  cut 
off  50  to  $1  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  9  to  12  heads  40  to  65c 
bu.;  Me.  50  to  75c  bu. ;  Conn.  50c  to  $1  2-tier 
crate. 

Celery. — Native  18  bchs.  white  50  to  75c  bu. 
N.  Y.  washed  $2  to  $2.25  %  crate. 

Corn. — Native  yellow  25  to  65c  bu. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.li.  50  to  60  cukes  50c  to 
$1 :  outdoor  75c  to  $1.25  bu.  N.  Y.  75c  to  $1  bu. 

Eggplant. — Native  18,  60  to  85c  bu.;  N.  J. 

40  to  60c  bu. 

Escarole. — Native  outdoor  20  to  30c  bu. 

Lettuce.— Native  18  heads  outdoor  50  to  75c 
bu.  Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $3  to  $3.50  crate. 

N.  Y.  24  heads  75e  to  $1  crate. 

Onions. — Native  yellow  60  to  75c.  Mich,  and 
Ind.  white  $1  to  $1.15.  N.  Y.  yellow  65  to  75c 
50  lbs.  Cal.  Val.  $1.85  to  $1.00  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Native  25  to  50c  bu. 

Peppers. — Native  sweet  or  hot  40  to  65c  bu. 
N.  J.  40  to  60c  bu. 

Potatoes.— Native  Cobblers  $1  to  $1.15  60-lb. 
bag.  Me.  $1.75  to  $1.85  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  outdoor  30 
to  50e  bu. 

Romaine. —  Native  12  to  IS  heads  30  to  40c  bu. 

Spinach. — Native  50  to  60c  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.li.  2  to  4c:  trellissed  out¬ 
door  mostly  50  to  75e  25-lb.  bskt.;  30  to  50c 
%  box. 

Butter.— Creamery  extras  35%e;  firsts  34%  to 
35c;  seconds  34c  lb. 

Eggs.- — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  40c; 
extras  35c  doz.  White  specials  36c:  extras 
32c  doz.  Western  henneries  brown  specials  35c; 
white  32c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Native  fowl  fancy  23  to 
24c,  medium  21  to  22c.  Roasting  chickens  26  to 
30c.  broilers  fancy  21  to  22c,  medium  18  to  20c. 
Ducklings  16  to  17e.  Western  fowl  18%  to  24e; 
western  broilers  20  to  23c  lb.  Live:  Fowl  fancy 

17  to  18c,  Leghorns  16  to  17c.  Chickens  large 

18  to  19c:  medium  17  to  18c.  Broilers  15  to  17e. 
Roosters  12  to  13c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12 
lbs.  to  doz.,  60  to  75c  each. 

Cheese. — N.  Y.  held  extras  24%c;  firsts  24c; 
fresh  extras  21%e;  firsts  21c;  western  held  ex¬ 
tras  24c;  firsts  23c;  fresh  extras  21c;  fresh 
firsts  20  to  20%c;  daisies  21%c  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  less  active. 
Prices  firm. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  35  to  36c, 
clothing  30  to  32c:  %  blood,  combing  36c.  cloth¬ 
ing  32  to  33c;  %  blood,  combing  38  to  30c, 
clothing  35  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing  37  to  38c, 
clothing  34  to  36c. 

Scoured  Basis. — :Ohio  firm,  combing  SO  to  90c, 
clothing  76  to  70c';  %  blood,  combing  80  to  83c, 

clothing  70  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  74c, 

clothing  65  to  07e;  %  blood,  combing  65  to  67c, 

clothing  60  to  62c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  68  to  90c, 

clothing  81  to  83c:  %  blood,  combing  85  to  88c, 

clothing  70  to  81c;  %  blood,  combing  75  to  79c, 

clothing  72  to  74c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  72c, 

clothing  62  to  65c. 

Hay. — No.  1  Timothy  $24.50  to  $25.50;  No.  2 
Timothy  $22.50  to  $23.50;  No.  3  Timothy  $20  to 
$21;  1st  cutting  Alfalfa  $24.50  to  $25.50;  stock 
hay,  $21  to  $22;  red  clover  mixed  $24  to  $25; 
No.  1  long  rye  straw  $20.50  to  $21;  oat  straw, 
$13  to  $14  ton.  Oats.  38  to  40  lbs.  60  to  61c, 
30  to  38  lbs.  50  to  60c  bu. 

Squash. — Native  yellow  25  to  50c  bu. ;  Turban 
$1.50  to  $1.75  bbl.;  Des  Moines  $1  to  $1.25  bu. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $33.50  to  $34.50; 
Winter  bran  $33.50  to  $34.50:  middlings  $36.50 
to  $38.50;  cottonseed  meal  $38.50  to  $42.50:  lin¬ 
seed  meal  $47:  Soy  bean  meal  $48:  dried  brew¬ 
ers  grain  $31  to  $32;  dried  beet  pulp  $41  ton. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs. — Supply  light,  market  mostly  25c  lower; 
demand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $10  tto  $11. 

Cattle. — Supply  light  to  moderate,  market  on 
cows  25c  lower;  bulls  steady,  instances  slightly 
higher;  vealers  mostly  steady;  demand  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4  to  $4.75;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4  to  $5. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $5.75  to  $8.25; 
cull  and  common  $4  to  $5.75. 

Sheep. — A  few  offered  but  not  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  test  market  values. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  barely 
steady  with  last  week:  demand  slow.  Choice, 
head,  $80  to  $105;  good,  $70  to  $80;  medium, 
$55  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $55. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  35  to  39c;  eggs.  33  to  35c;  live:  fowds 

23  to  24c;  chickens,  20  to  25c;  dressed:  fowls, 

24  to  25c;  chickens,  20  to  30c;  ducks,  16c;  ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  peaches,  bu..  $1.75  to 
$2.50:  string  beans,  bu.,  40  to  50c;  cabbage,  50 
lbs.,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1  to  $2. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  170  to  220  lbs.  $11.80  to  $12;  top.  $12 
for  2(K)-lb.  average;  260  to  350  lbs..  $10.25  to 
$11.25;  100  to  140  lbs.,  $9.75  to  $10.50;  sows, 
$9  down. 

Cattle,  choice  dry-feds,  $9.50;  load  $9.25; 
most  grass  steers,  $6  to  $8;  heifers.  $6.75  down; 
low  cutter  cows,  $3  to  $3.50;  bulls,  $4  to  $6. 

Calves,  good  and  choice  vealers,  $9  to  $9.50; 
selections,  $10. 

Sheep,  better  grade  fat  lambs,  $9.75  to  $10.25; 
top,  $10.25:  common  to  medium,  $7.50  to  $8.85; 
sheep,  $4.50  down;  choice  ewes  around  $4. 


Sheep  Growers’  Field  Day 

This  will  be  held  September  24,  on  the 
Fairgrounds,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  A  special 
feature  will  be  instructions  in  parasite 
control,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
sheep  farmers. 

There  will  be  a  post-mortem  demon¬ 
stration  conducted  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Baker, 
of  the  State  Veterinary  College,  to  study 
the  location,  habits  and  nature  of  the  in¬ 
jury  of  internal  and  external  parasites, 
and  methods  of  preventing  these  enemies 
of  farm  flocks. 


FEED  BILLS  — 

that  can't  be  paid 


When  the  feed  bill  can’t  be 
paid  and  a  dairyman  can’t  get 
any  more  credit,  it’s  a  sure  sign 
there’s  something  wrong. 

There’s  a  lot  of  just  such  cases 
and  in  almost  every  one  you  can 
trace  the  cause  to  poor  feed  — 
trying  to  get  by  with  some¬ 
thing  cheap. 

They  thought  "they  couldn’t 
pay  the  price  for  good  feed” — 
well  I  wonder  what  makes  feed 
cheap  or  high  priced  anyway. 

It  always  seems  to  me  that  it 
doesn’t  make  much  difference 
what  you  pay  for  the  feed  but 
how  much  profit  it  will  show 
in  the  milk  pail.  Feed  is  like 
everything  else,  you  can’t  buy 
the  best  quality  at  the  same 
price  as  junk  —  you  pay  more 
but  it  makes  more  money. 

.  .  .  And  that’s  the  way  with 
CREAMATINE. 


It’s  all  quality  and  it’s  the  right 
kind  of  quality — special  quality 
that  makes  more  milk  with  more 
hutterfat  in  it.  It  helps  you  pay 
the  feed  bill  and  have  more 
profit  left  to  buy  other  things 
you  want. 

A  lot  of  dairymen  have  put 
their  cows  on  a  paying  basis  by 
using  CREAMATINE.  It  has 
raised  the  percentage  of  butter- 
fat  and  increased  the  amount 
of  milk  produced. 

I  wish  you  would  begin  feeding 
CREAMATINE  right  now,  and  feed 
it  for  ninety  days.  After  that  I  won’t 
need  to  do  any  urging. 

Now,  are  you  wondering  why  I  am 
so  interested  in  your  cows  making 
you  money?  Well,  there  are  just  two 
reasons  —  one  is  that  I  get  a  great 
thrill  out  of  seeing  you  do  better — 
it  makes  all  your  family  happier  — 
and  the  other  reason  is  that  it  is  the 
only  sure  way  of  making  you  a  reg¬ 
ular  customer  and  it’s  the  regular 
customers  that  keep  our  business 
going. 

When  you  use  CREAMATINE  it 
helps  us  both  to  prosper. 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.)  effectively 

DESTROYS  STOMACH  WORMS 

IN  SHEEP -ALSO  LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS  &  HOOKWORMS 

inOTHER  U  VESTOCK ,  HOGS ,  DOGS,  etc. 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
job  without  ill  drug  effect — Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO.  650 
AND 
NO.  661 


Worm  Bulletin,  No. 
650  tells  you  the  right 
way  to  wormlivestock 
and  No.  661,  the  right 
way  to  worm  poultry. 
Helpful,  Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE  TO  DESK  N-39-1 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


ONLY 

$2 


AND  A  YEAR  TO 
PAY  FOR  A 
TRULY  GREAT 

SEPARATOR 


NOW 


'  Don’t  risk 
*  losing  butter- 
^  fat  with  an  in- 
^  ferior  separator. 
Be  sure  of  more  cream 
save  middlemen’s  costs— increase  your 
profits— with  the  NEW  BUTTERFLY.  Over 
250,000  io  use— many  as  long  as  30  years. 
Five  sizes.  Write  for  Illustrated  Folder. 
Rose  Butterfly  Separator  Co.  (Successor  to 
Albaugh-Dover) 946  W.  Lake  St., Chicago. 

Buy  Direct  from  Factory 
and  SaveMoney  on  New 

BUTTERFLY 


No  Financing 
Charge 
On  Time 
Payments 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “The  Rural 
New-Yorker” — on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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Liquid  Manure  Yankee  Succotash 


About  this  time  of  the  year  plants  that 
have  been  in  the  pots  from  early  Spring 
are  now  beginning  to  suffer  for  nourish¬ 
ment,  that  which  was  contained  in  the 
soil  at  the  time  of  potting  up  being  about 
exhausted  and  feeding  is  necessary  if 
their  vigor  and  appearance  is  to  be  kept 
up. 

There  are  probably  many  plants  in  the 
garden  that  also  would  be  benefited  if 
given  a  dressing  of  some  kind  of  fertilizer 
or  an  occasional  feeding  with  liquid  ma¬ 
nure.  Plants  that  have  made  their  growth 
for  the  season  do  not  need  attention,  but 
plants  maturing  their  crops  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  if  given  a  soaking  with  liquid  ma¬ 
nure.  Plants  that  are  growing  and  mak¬ 
ing  flower  beds,  or  that  are  due  to  flower 
in  the  Fall  will  respond  if  helped  along ; 
pot  plants  if  given  some  stimulant  in  solu¬ 
tion  once  a  week  will  improve  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  will  make  a  better  showing  in 
greenhouse  or  window  later  on. 

For  encouraging  growth  at  this  season 
or  to  enable  plants  to  mature  their  flow¬ 
ers  or  crop  the  use  of  liquid  manure  is 
the  best  method  for  it  contains  the  neces¬ 
sary  plant  food  in  solution  and  becomes 
available  at  once. 

Plants  in  the  ground  that  are  growing 
vigorously  are  not  in  need  of  extra  feed¬ 
ing,  but  those  that  are  not  making  a 
normal  growth,  other  conditions  being 
satisfactory,  have  probably  used  up  the 
surrounding  plant  food  would  be  bene¬ 
fited  if  given  a  fertilizer  in  liquid  form. 

It  is  the  pot  plants  that  are  most  in 
need  and  the  feeding  once  or  twice  a 
week  with  a  weak  liquid  manure  gives 
good  results.  The  liquid  manure  water 
should  not  be  used  until  the  pots  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  fill  with  roots  and  these  roots 
should  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  The 
giving  of  liquid  manure  to  plants  that  are 
sickly  or  unthrifty  is  not  attended  with 
satisfactoi’y  results.  The  sick  ones  are 
best  discarded  and  the  unthrifty  repotted 
and  started  into  a  new  growth. 

By  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  solution 
plant  scan  be  grown  to  great  size  and 
beauty  in  much  smaller  jxots  than  are 
generally  used,  but  it  is  a  method  that 
calls  for  much  judgment  by  the  gardener. 
By  applying  the  fertilizer  too  -often  or  of 
too  great  a  strength  much  damage  may  be 
done.  The  rule,  “Little  ond  often”  counts 
here  and  gives  the  best  results. 

When  chemicals  or  ordinary  fertilizers 
are  used  dissolved  in  water  attention  is 
required  that  not  too  much  chemical  is 
dropped  into  the  water,  here  it  is  safe  in 
using  but  a  small  quantity  to  the  gallon. 
With  the  liquid  made  from  stable  ma¬ 
nure  the  danger  is  much  less.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  fertilizers  are  known  as  inorganic 
fertilizer  and  have  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
soil  water  and  collected  by  the  root  hairs 
and  carried  in  the  sap  to  the  leaves  and 
exposed  to  the  sunlight  to  undergo 
changes  before  they  can  be  used  to  sup¬ 
port  the  plant.  The  plant  food  in  the 
manure  water  is  derived  from  organic 
matter  and  has  before  passed  through  the 
plant  and  also  the  animal  and  is  ready 
for  immediate  use. 

Plants  require  for  their  well  being  a 
number  of  different  substances,  three  be¬ 
ing  always  necessary.  These  are  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus  and  potash.  The  others 
are  required  in  only  minute  amounts  and 
generally  furnished  by  sheep  or  cow  ma¬ 
nure  if  these  are  used  with  the  water. 

When  plants  are  growing  rapidly,  mak¬ 
ing  large  leaves  and  succulent  growths, 
the  nitrates  as  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash 
or  urea  should  not  be  used ;  potash  is  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  sturdy  growth  and 
phosphorus  is  necessary  for  seed  produc¬ 
tion. 

Liquid  manure  made  from  cow  or  sheep 
manure  for  use  only  in  the  garden  and 
for  pot  plants  stood  oiitside  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  because  of  the  offensive  odor.  It  is 
prepared  by  putting  a  bushel  of  the  green 
manure  in  a  bag  suspending  it  in  a  50- 
gallon  barrel  and  filling  the  barrel  with 
water.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days 
before  using.  When  using  fill  the  bucket 
or  can  one-third  with  the  liquid  and  fill 
up  with  water.  The  barrel  may  be  stood 
on  a  box  or  block  and  a  faucet  put  in 
place. 

The  green  manures  may  be  difficult  to 
obtain  and  unpleasant  to  handle.  This 
can  be  overcome  by  using  dried  manures 
on  sale  at  the  seed  stores.  About  a  pint 
of  these  dried  manures  can  be  put  into  a 
two  gallon  pail  and  allowed  to  soak  over 
night  when  another  pail  of  water  may  be 
added.  “ 

When  using  liquid  fertilizer  obtained 
from  green  manures  or  from  the  various 
preparations  put  up  to  take  its  place,  a 
few  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind : 

Plant  food  that  can  be  used  by  the 
plant  must  be  soluble  in  water.  If  the  * 
soil  is  over  charged  with  available  plant 
food  the  plants  may  become  sick,  indicat¬ 


ed  by  turning  yellow,  or  they  may  become 
giants  of  their  kind.  Plants  growing  in 
free  ground  are  less  likely  to  suffer  from 
free  applications  of  the  liquid  than  those 
grown  in  pots.  It  should  be  used  in  the 
garden  when  it  is  observed  that  the  plant 
food  that  was  contained  in  soil  at  plant¬ 
ing  time  is  about  used  up.  Regular  fer¬ 
tilizers  may  be  used  in  these  cases,  but 
quicker  results  are  obtained  when  liquid 
fertilizer  is  used.  The  ground  should  be 
moderately  moist,  if  at  all  dry  it  is  well 
to  water  first.  Once  a  week  is  often 
enough  to  give  liquid  fertilizer  to  plants. 
The  use  of  the  liquid  to  plants  in  pots 
will  deposit  a  sediment  on  the  surface 
of  the  pot  and  water  will  be  sometimes 
slow  in  soaking  away.  When  this  oc¬ 
curs  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be 
scratched  over  with  a  piece  of  stick. 

With  the  aid  of  liquid  manures  plants 
can  be  grown  to  large  size  in  much  small¬ 
er  pots  than  are  generally  used.  The 
plant  that  is  sick  cannot  be  brought  to 
a  healthy  condition  by  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  better  throw  it  out  or  knock  it 
out  and  repot  into  a  smaller  pot,  using- 
more  than  half  sand.  H.  W.  S. 

Whole  Wheat  Bread  With 
Molasses 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  a 
recipe  for  whole  wheat  bread  using  mo¬ 
lasses.  Are  you  able  to  help  me?  How 
long  should  gluten  bread  be  baked? 

E.  C.  H. 


Not  only  the  housewives  of  this  section 
of  Connecticut,  but  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers  for  several  generations 
have  been  well-known  for  the  delicious 
quality  of  their  favorite  dish  combining 
Lima  beans  and  sweet  corn,  known  as 
succotash.  This  dish  has  a  history  of 
local  interest.  It  was  first  made  by  the 
Farmington  tribe  or  Tunxis  Indians,  at 
Farmington,  Conn.  When  the  earliest  set¬ 
tlers  of  that  town,  tradition  tells  us, 
moved  over  the  mountain  from  Hartford 
to  settle  among  them,  their  fields  were 
waving  with  beans  and  maize.  At  the 
time  of  harvest  the  red  men  shared  their 
bountiful  crops  with  the  white  men  and 
taught  them  how  to  make  “sukkertasli” 
with  a  mixture  of  venison,  maize  and 
beans.  Of  course,  the  method  of  making 
it  has  been  somewhat  modified  to  adapt 
it  to  the  white  man’s  palate  and  chang¬ 
ing  conditions. 

The  process  is  very  simple,  but  must  be 
followed  carefully  to  get  best  results. 
Take  one-fourtli  of  a  pound  of  salt  pork 
and  score  the  rind.  Wash  thoroughly. 
Place  in  a  sauce  pan  with  three  cups  of 
cold  water.  Bring  rapidly  to  a  boil  and 
boil  for  30  minutes.  Then  add  one  pint 
of  shelled  Lima  beans,  fresh  from  the  gar¬ 
den.  There  should  be  water  enough  to 
barely  cover — no  more.  While  cooking 
keep  the  water  at  that  point,  by  adding 
as  necessary,  to  keep  from  burning.  Boil 
until  tender,  but  never  add  soda.  It  de¬ 
stroys  both  nutritative  properties  and 
flavor.  While  the  beans  are  cooking, 


husk  12  ears  of  sweet  corn,  not  over 
ripe.  If  kernels  are  large  and  full,  they 
must  be  split  before  cutting  from  the  cob. 
If  the  corn  is  too  old  results  will  not  be 
as  satisfactory  as  when  the  kernels  are 
of  medium  size  and  tender.  Cut  the  ker¬ 
nels  from  the  cob,  being  very  careful  not 
to  cut  too  close  and  then  scraping  the 
cobs  with  the  back  of  a  silver  knife 
blade,  using  pressure.  Place  this  corn  in 
the  inside  cooker  of  a  double  boilex*.  Mix 
with  it  one  tablespoon  of  butter,  a  level 
teaspoon  of  granulated  sugar,  one-lialf 
level  teaspoon  of  salt  and  one  level  table¬ 
spoon  of  thick  cream.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Place  the  inner  kettle  in  the  outer  one  in 
which  the  water  is  boiling  vigorously. 
See  that  it  is  tightly  covered.  Boil  for 
30  minutes.  Remove  the  cover  and  add 
the  corn  to  the  beans,  without  draining 
them.  Stir  well  together,  add  a  dash  of 
pepper,  bring  to  a  quick  scald,  and  serve 
at  once.  It  is  very  important  that  suc¬ 
cotash  be  thick.  It  should  never  have  a 
watery  or  sloppy  appearance.  It  should 
be  deliciously  creamy  and  moist.  The 
trick  lies  in  properly  cooking  the  beans 
in  just  enough  water — never  too  much. 
Much  food  value  is  lost  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  partly  drain  the  beans  before 
adding  the  corn.  Some  prefer  to  add  the 
bean  mixture  to  the  corn ;  to  cover  after 
mixing,  and  to  permit  to  cook  together 
over  steam  for  a  few  minutes  before  serv¬ 
ing.  Either  method  is  approved  and  the 
results  are  very  similar — an  Indian  dish 
fit  for  a  king.  HELEN  N.  UPSON. 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 

TRACTORS 

Provide  Farm  Power  at 
Lowest  Cost 


The  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  30— the  largest  size 
of  these  famous  all-purpose  tractors. 


OCARCITY  OF  FEED  this  year  makes 
this  fact  about  tractors  more  important  than 
ever:  Tractors  do  not  have  to  be  “fed”  three 
times  a  day,  winter  and  summer.  And  when  they 
are  in  operation,  they  use  cheap  fuel.  Tractor 
owners  are  not  confronted  with  the  serious  prob¬ 
lem  of  dividing  their  feed  between  idle  work  stock 
and  income-producing  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
At  present  prices  for  hay  and  feed,  and  prices 
that  will  prevail  during  fall  and  winter,  tractor 
power  is  much  cheaper  than  horses  or  mules. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  change  over  to  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Tractor  power.  You  will  save 
feed,  to  help  carry  your  other  stock,  or  to  sell. 
You  will  have  abundant,  cheap  power  to  har¬ 
vest  the  rest  of  your  crops  in  short  order.  You 


will  have  reliable  belt  power  to  operate  ma¬ 
chines  used  in  processing  these  crops.  You  will 
be  able  to  do  toad  work  or  custom  work  if  you 
desire.  And  you  will  be  fully  prepared  to  get 
into  your  fields  without  delay  next  spring. 

There  is  a  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  avail¬ 
able  for  every  size  of  farm.  Three  sizes  of  the 
All-Purpose  Farmall,  plus  Quick-Attachable  tools 
for  the  Farmall  12;  six  sizes  of  conventional 
wheel  tractors  (including  Diesel);  three  crawler 
tractors  (including  Diesel);  and  the  Orchard 
Model  0-12,  give  you  a  wide  selection  to 
choose  from. 

Ask  the  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  prices, 
terms,  detailed  information,  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  model  best  suited  for  your  farm. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(incorporated) 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING  TRACTORS 

GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  DISTILLATE,  and  DIESEL 
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DELIVERY/ 


Save  all  your  crops  this  year. 

Drouth  means  higher  feed 
prices.  You  can  get  imme¬ 
diate  shipment  on  a  famous 

CRASCO 

STAV  E  SILO 

A  mighty  good  silo  at  a 
mighty  reasonable  price! 

Over  30  years  of  experience 
back  ofit.  Staves  milledfrom 
triple-inspected  heavy  duty 
dry  stock,  correctly  tongued, 
grooved  and  beveled.  Choice  of  several 
varieties  of  wood.  Strong,  rigid  continuous 
front.  3-ply  bail  hinged  doors  that  fit  tight 
and  open  easily.  Many  Craine  features  that 
make  it  easier  to  erect,  easier  to  use  and 
more  durable.  Write  at  once  for  present 
low  prices. 

CRAINE  Inc.,  45  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


YOU’LL  WIN 
EITHER  WAY! 

Either  a  Wood  or  Concrete 
Slave  Grange  Silo  will  make 
a  winning  candidate  this  year 
— and  will  save  both  your  re¬ 
stricted  crops  and  your 
money.  Vote  for  your  choice 
today — and  win  ! 


TILE  i. 
STEEL  SILOS 
RELINERS 


Get  our  “Giant”  fold¬ 
er  with  silo  pictures 
nearly  2  ft.  high  —  all 
details  illustrated  — 
including  newest  dor¬ 
mer  in  silos.  Write 
today  — 


N.  Y.  CONCRETE  STAVE 


Grriige  Silo  C? 


At  SPECIAL  SEPTEMBER  DISCOUNTS 


During  September  we  are  offering  special  drouth- 
sharing  cash  discounts  on  all  types  of  silos,  lie  sure  to 
get  our  catalog  before  placing  order  anywhere.  It  will 
save  you  money. 


Your  choice  of  silos — hinged  or  continuous  doors,  con¬ 
venient  ladders,  latest  features.  A  few  wood 
silos  left — at  special  low  prices. 

There's  still  time  to  deliver  and  erect  our 
everlasting  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos- 
notliing  better  ever  built.  Write  today  for 
money-saving  facts. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper:  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30lhSt.f  New  York 
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House  Trouble  ? 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  b.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5i/t  x  8 

XJERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  bow  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  got  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Wheat  and  Clover  Day  in 
Ohio 

June  30th  was  set  aside  for  Ohio 
farmers  to  inspect  the  clover,  grass  and 
small  grain  plots  of  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Wooster.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  farmers  were  present  to  go  over  the 
fields  with  members  of  the  Department  of 
Agronomy  of  the  Station  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  The  wheat  plots  were  gen¬ 
erally  turning  from  green  to  golden  and 
were  in  splendid  condition  for  inspection. 
In  common  with  most  of  the  wheat¬ 
growing  area  of  Ohio  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  was  in  prospect.  However,  one 
could  easily  see  the  influence  of  various 
fertilizer  treatments  on  the  experimental 
ranges.  High  and  low-yielding  varieties 
were  also  in  many  cases  easily  detected. 
The  importance  of  growing  high-yielding 
varieties  was  forcibly  demonstrated  to 
the  visitors  again  and  again  as  they  went 
along  the  route  charted  by  the  station 
staff.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  grown  in  Ohio  is  of  varieties  origi¬ 
nally  bred  on  the  Station  farm. 

Wayne  and  Miami  are  the  two  out¬ 
standing  oat  varieties,  and  these  also 
were  originated  at  the  Station.  Although 
breeding  work  with  small  grains  and  corn 
has  been  a  major  project  at  the  Ohio 
Station  for  years,  this  work  is  by  no 
means  finished,  as  one  could  see  from  the 
hundreds  of  plots  devoted  to  plant  breed¬ 
ing  and  hybridization.  Yield,  disease  re¬ 
sistance,  Winter  hardiness,  quality  of 
grain  and  stiffness  of  straw  are  some  of 
the  charactertisties  which  Ohio  plant 
breeders  are  seeking  to  fix  in  grain  va¬ 
rieties. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Salter,  head  of  the 
Agronomy  Department,  discussed  soil 
management  in  relation  to  yield  of  grain 
and  clover.  This  was  a  report  of  the 
yield  of  the  45  acres  devoted  to  the  four- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and 
hay.  For  more  than  35  years  this  range 
had  an  average  annual  yield  of  74  bushels 
of  corn  per  acre,  61  of  oats  and  35  of 
wheat.  This  yield  was  just  about  twice 
the  average  for  the  county  in  which  the 
Station  is  located,  and  a  still  greater 
amount  in  excess  of  the  State  average. 

Dry  weather  in  June  had  diminished 
the  prospect  for  oats  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  the  better  plots  at  the  Sta¬ 
tion  gave  promise  of  about  the  average 
yield.  The  wheat  yield  in  Ohio  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  average  in  quantity,  and 
given  favorable  harvesting  weather  the 
quality  will  be  good. 

In  the  old  series  of  continuous  culture 
plots,  wheat  has  been  grown  on  one  area 
continuously  for  40  years."  Various  com¬ 
binations  of  fertilizers  have  been  used. 
On  adjacent  ranges  of  plots  corn  and 
oats  have  been  grown  continuously  on  the 
same  ground  for  an  equal  number  of 
years.  On  another  part  of  the  farm  a 
large  number  of  varieties  and  strains  of 
Timothy  is  being  grown. 

Methods  of  seeding  and  the  proportions 
of  the  various  kinds  of  clovers  and  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  were  discussed  during  the  day. 
The  value  of  these  legumes  on  limed  land 
as  promoters  of  larger  yields  in  all  crops 
in  the  rotation  still  is  not  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  in  many  sections.  White  clover 
adds  much  to  the  total  yield  in  permanent 
pastures  and  also  adds  much  to  the  nu¬ 
tritive  value.  If  Blue  grass  is  permitted 
to  grow  too  tall  in  some  instances,  such 
as  in  September  of  the  second  year,  it 
tends  to  crowd  the  clover  and  discourage 
its  growth.  Fairly  close  grazing  of  Blue 
grass  pasture  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season  gives  the  clover  a  better 
chance  to  take  its  place  in  the  pasture. 
In  the  dry  Summers  of  1932,  1933  and 
1934,  the  White  clover  dropped  off  con¬ 
siderably,  but  in  the  rainy  season  of  1935 
it  increased  greatly.  There  is  a  fine 
stand  of  white  clover  all  over  Ohio  this 
Summer. 

Much  work  with  lawn  plots  has  been 
carried  on.  Six  lawn  plots  were  seeded 
with  Kentucky  Blue  grass  for  four  years 
past.  These  were  all  watered  alike  the 
first  two  years,  which  were  especially  dry 
seasons.  Watering  was  continued  on 
only  four  of  them  the  remaining  two 
years.  This  watering  brought  in  a  no¬ 
ticeable  increase  in  White  clover  and  also 
in  crabgrass  over  those  plots  which  were 
not  watered.  Marion  ellenwood. 
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WHEELING 


HEAVY  ZING  COATED 

^  ROOFING  ^ 


Doing  a  good  roofing  job  for  the 
farmers  of  America  for  over  forty- 
five  years — this  is  the  enviable 
record  of  Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc 
Coated  Roofings  and  of  itself  is  a 
measure  of  roofing  service  that 
warrants  your  thought  when  you 
re-roof  your  farm  buildings. 

Such  a  record  is  made  possible 
by  the  quality  put  into  the  product 
by  the  maker — one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  manufacturers  of  sheet 
steel  and  wire  necessities  for  farm 
use.  This  quality  embraces  all 
essentials  of  good  roofing  service 
— workmanship  which  means  ac¬ 
curately  and  uniformly  fabricated 
sheets  that  lay  right 
and  make  applica¬ 
tion  easy;  materials 
which  are  carefully 
selected  plus  Wheel¬ 


ing  Heavy  Pure  Zinc  Coatings, 
the  combination  for  sound  and 
economical  protection  through  the 
years. 

Fire-proof,  lightning-proof  and 
capable  of  giving  farm  buildings 
complete  weather  protection. 
Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc  Coated 
Roofings  are  economical  in  first 
cost  and  capable  of  saving  you  ex¬ 
pense  in  upkeep.  Wheeling  backs 
the  dealer  who  serves  you  with 
full  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  with 
all  Wheeling’s  resources,  facilities 
and  reputation  devoted  to  helping 
your  dealer  give  you  your  best  roof¬ 
ing  satisfaction .  Y ou  want  weather- 
tight,  fire-proof,  light¬ 
ning  -  proof  and  low 
cost  roofing.  The 
Wheeling  Roofing 
Dealer  can  supply  you. 


©. 

Wheeling 

L  CONRUOAjlNO  t  OMfAW 


*  YOUR  WHEELING 
ROOFING  DEALER 
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WHEELING  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 

WHEELING  .  WEST  VIRGINIA 


New  York  Buffalo  Chicago  Atlanta  Minneapolis  Columbus  ,  O. 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Louisville  Philadelphia  Detroit  Richmond 


ne  independent,  start 
a  wood  sawing  busi- 
ness,  make  big  money,  wit  >. 

finest  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  earth.  Easy  terms. 
New  low  factory  prices.  Big  FREE  catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6890  Oakland  Aye.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


OH  AO  Clear  Fir,  Pine 
wILUw  or  Hemlock 

At  Reduced  Prices. 

Ask  for  Catalog  and  Discount  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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BEWARE 

OF  THE  IMITATION  HIDING 
BEHIND  A  "WINDMILL" 

TAST  year,  Zenith  introduced,  as  a  power  source  for  the  Zenith  Farm  Radio, 
the  “windmill”  generator  for  the  home  without  power  line. 

This  year,  many  imitations  of  the  Zenith  Farm  Radio  are  on  the  market  .  .  . 
all  of  them  using  the  “windmill”  power  introduced  by  Zenith  in  combination 
with  its  radio. 

Do  not  be  deceived. 

There  are  a  number  of  radios  today  with  “windmill”  power  but  there  is  only 
one  genuine  Zenith. 

And — the  important  thing  is  not  the  power  source  but  the  radio  itself. 

Zenith  Farm  Radio  is  a  proven  product.  Your  neighbors  right  near  can  tell  you 
their  experience  with  Zenith. 

Don’t  think  you’re  getting  a  Zenith  simply  because  you’re  buying  a  radio  with 
“windmill  power.”  Lots  of  imitations  are  hiding  behind  the  windmill  today. 
Look  for  the  name  on  the  set  itself  if  you  want  city  performance  and  expe¬ 
rience  instead  of  experiments.  And — you  don’t  need  glasses  to  read  the  big, 

black  Zenith  dial. 

You  do  not  pay  a  penny  more  for  a  Zenith 
but  you  do  get  more.  Ask  owners  and  see  the 
sets.  Twelve  different  battery  models  avail¬ 
able  in  a  wide  price  range. 

And  last — but  not  least.  If,  after  you  buy  a 
Zenith  6v  Farm  Radio  high-line  electric  power 
comes  to  you,  you  do  not  need  a  new  radio , 
the  6v  Zenith  will  work  on  electricity  from  the 
power  line.  < 

THE  ZENITH  DEALER  in  your  locality  will  give 
you  particulars — or  mail  the  coupon  below  for  prices, 
information  and  nearest  dealer’s  name. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  ELECTRIC  POWER,  DO  NOT  FAIL  TO 
SEE  THE  WONDERFUL  NEW  AC  ZENITH  LINE 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  CHICAGO 

America’s  oldest  radio  manufacturer 


EUROPE,  SOUTH  AMERICA 
OR  THE  ORIENT,  EVERY  DAY 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  .  .  . 

for  over  two  years  we  have 
made  that  guarantee  and  have 
not  been  called  upon  for  a 
single  refund  .  .  . 

50c  A  YEAR  POWER 
OPERATING  COST 

Zenith  continues  to  offer  Win- 
chargers  (75  pounds  of  wind 
dri  ven  electrical  generating  ma¬ 
chinery)  at  the  special  prices 
of  $  1 0  for  the  Utili  ty  Model  and 
$15  for  the  Deluxe,  if  purchas¬ 
ed  with  a  Zenith  Farm  Radio. 


Send  this  coupon 


^  ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 
3620  Iron  St.,  Dept.  379,  Chicago 
Without  obligation,  send  me  new  catalogue  and 
introductory  free  trial  offer  on  the  new  Zenith 
Long  Distance  Farm  Radio. 

Name . . 

Address . 

City . State . 

Dealer’s  Name . 

□  Check  here  if  you  have  high-line  electricity 
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TEMPERED  RUBBER 

GIVES  THE'MJ.S."  ROYAL  BOOT  ONE  THIRD 
LONGER  WEAR  THAN  ORDINARY  BOOTS. 
DISTINCTIVE  TIRE  TREAD  SOLE.  PIGSKIN 
FINISH.  AND,  LIKE  OTHER  "U.S."  BOOTS, 
EVERY  BOOT  IS  LEAK-TESTED  BEFORE  IT 
LEAVES  THE  FACTORY. 


i 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


siait 


FARM 
and 
BUILDERS* 
LEVELS, 
with 
TELES* 
COPE 


For 

Terracing, 
Ditching, 
Grading, 
Irrigating, 
Tile  Draining, 
Leveling 
Founda¬ 
tions, 
Getting 
Angles, 
etc, 


Simple,  Accurate,  Durable,  Complete. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  A  &  M  Schools,  County 
Agents,  Builders  and  Individual  Landowners. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  literature  and  prices. 

Bostrom*  Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

517  Stonewall  St.  —  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FINER  PHOTOS  GUARANTEED  Developed  Profes¬ 
sionally— 8  Velox  Prints,  2  Bromide  Enlargements— 25c, 
coin.  FINERFOTOS,  Box  898-3,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Boll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements.  25#. 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  25c 

coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Ask  for  GENUINE 


Coleman  / 

Si fk- Lite 

MANTLESV 


MADE  STRONGER  •  LAST  LONGER 
•  GIVE  MORE  AND  BETTER  LIGHT 

Coleman  SILK-LITE  Mantles  give  you  more 
light  and  better  light.  Their  triple  lock  weave 
makes  them  stronger— they  last  longer— lowest 
cost  to  use.  Made  from  high  quality  rayon  fibre 
especially 'treated  with  light  producing  chemi¬ 
cals.  Withstand  severe  shock  tests.  Proved  Best 
by  Test.  Ask  Your  Dealer— If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  send  45^  for  6jmantles.  »  (6i70> 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  CO.,  B.pl.»TI7l 
Wicbili,  Hast.;  Cbic.,e,  III.:  FbilaSilyhii,  Pa.;  Las  C.KL 


YARNS 


Connecticut  Apple  Pie 


Housewives  of  Connecticut  lay  claim  to 
a  specific  type  of  apple  pie  which,  it  is 
said,  originated  long  ago  in  the  Nutmeg 
State.  Many  housewives  in  Northern 
Ohio  and  Central  New  York  State  also 
favor  this  recipe  but  the  Western  Re¬ 
serve,  or  New  Connecticut,  was  settled 
chiefly  by  people  from  Connecticut  as 
was  also  Central,  Northern  and  Western 
New  York.  It  is  as  delicious  as  it  is 
popular,  but  requires  strict  adherence  to 
rule  in  order  to  succeed.  First  of  all, 
prepare  the  “crust”  or  pastry.  Follow 
carefully  these  instructions : 

Weigh  accurately  one-half  pound  of 
general  purpose  flour.  Sift  three  times 
with  one-lialf  teaspoon  of  salt.  Weigh 
one-quarter  pound  of  leaf  lard.  Using 
two  knives,  cut  the  shortening  into  the 
flour  until  it  is  very  fine  and  well  mixed. 
While  using  a  knife  for  mixing  add  very 
gradually  enough  ice  water  to  hold  the 
ingredients  together,  being  careful  not  to 
add  enough  to  make  it  “pasty.”  Divide 
into  two  equal  parts,  and  roll  out  to  fit 
an  average  sized,  greased  pie  plate,  the 
first  half  to  line  the  plate  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  as  a  cover.  Line  the  plate  with  this 
pastry  and  fill  at  once  with  green  apples 


(sour  or  slightly  tart),  pared,  cored  and 
quartered.  Fill  the  plate,  heaping  the 
apples  slightly.  Make  no  perforations  in 
the  upper  crust.  This  is  very  important. 
Add  nothing  whatever  to  the  apples  until 
after  the  pie  is  baked.  Very  carefully  lay 
the  upper  crust  over  the  apples,  trim¬ 
ming  the  edges  neatly,  but  do  not  press 
the  edges  at  any  point.  Bake  in  an  oven 
of  350  degrees  until  the  crust  is  golden 
brown.  If  the  surface  is  first  painted 
over  with  a  pastry  brush  dipped  in  sweet 
milk,  the  result  will  be  most  pleasing.  As 
soon  as  the  pie  is  removed  from  the  oven, 
loosen  the  upper  crust  all  around.  Slip 
under  it  a  broad  bladed  spatula,  and  lift 
it  deftly  over  onto  a  clean  towel  held  in 
the  left  hand.  Immediately  break  up  the 
apples  with  a  fork,  being  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  lower  crust.  Have  ready  five- 
sixths  of  a  cup  of  granulated  sugar  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  one  tablespoon  of  but¬ 
ter,  one-fourth  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and 
cinnamon  and  a  half  teaspoon  of  lemon 
juice.  Stir  this  gradually  into  the  apples, 
being  careful  not  to  break  the  lower  crust. 
When  well-blended,  gently  lift  the  upper 
crust  and  place  it  deftly  on  the  pie. 

HELEN  N.  UPSON. 


Canned  Soup 


United 

States  f 

lu 

bber  Company  | 

Whether  it’s  Blue  Monday  or  just  a 
hurry-up  meal  and  we  want  something 
tasty  yet  requiring  little  time  for  prepa¬ 
ration,  we  can  have  soup  in  a  jiffy  when 
prepared  vegetables  await  our  pleasure  on 
the  shelves  of  the  fruit  cupboard. 

Vegetable  Soup. — One  peck  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  12  ears  of  corn,  two  quarts  carrots, 
12  large  onions,  two  medium-sized  heads 
of  cabbage,  three  red  and  three  green  pep¬ 
pers,  eight  large  stalks  of  celery,  one  cup 
salt,  one  teaspoon  pepper  and  five  quarts 
of  water.  Scald  and  slip  skins  from  to¬ 
matoes,  cut  in  quarters,  cut  corn  from 
ears  and  chop  remaining  vegetables  until 
fine,  dicing  the  carrots  if  preferred.  Add 
seasoning  and  water  and  mix  well.  Let 
boil  one  hour  and  seal  in  sterilized  jars. 
Six  quarts  of  canned  tomatoes  and  three 
pints  of  canned  corn  may  be  substituted 
if  fresh  vegetables  are  not  available.  One 
pint  of  these  vegetables  combined  with 
one  quart  of  meat  broth  will  serve  six.  I 
like  to  add  rice  and  macaroni  to  the  meat 
broth  and  additional  tomatoes. 

Vegetable-Beef  Soup.  —  Select  vegeta¬ 
bles,  according  to  taste.  Carrots,  toma¬ 
toes,  Lima  beans,  celery,  corn  and  pep¬ 
pers  are  particularly  suited  to  this  use. 
Prepare  vegetables  for  canning  and  boil 


together  for  five  minutes  the  vegetables 
which  do  not  require  peeling.  Pack  into 
hot  sterilized  jars  at  once.  Cook  beef 
until  tender  and  pack  with  the  vegetables. 
Add  a  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart  and 
fill  the  jars  and  process  in  a  pressure 
cooker  for  90  minutes  at  10  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Complete  seal  immediately. 

Tomato  Soup.  —  Fourteen  quarts  of 
ripe  tomatoes,  sliced  but  not  peeled.  Put 
on  to  cook  with  two  quarts  of  water. 
When  mixture  begins  to  boil  add  seven 
medium-sized  onions,  cut  fine,  14  sprays 
of  parsley  and  14  large  stalks  of  celery, 
cut  fine.  Cook  until  well  done.  Bun 
through  sieve.  Combine  14  tablespoons 
of  melted  butter,  14  tablespoons  of  flour, 
16  tablespoons  of  sugai-,  four  saltspoons 
of  paprika,  eight  tablespoons  of  salt,  and 
one-fourth  teaspoon  of  red  pepper.  Add 
one  pint  of  water  and  cook  until  thick. 
Strain  if  necessary.  Add  this  to  tomato 
pulp  and  cook  for  30  minutes.  Pour  into 
sterilized  jars  and  seal  at  once.  This  is 
rich,  creamy  and  delicious.  It  will  keep 
indefinitely.  When  ready  to  serve,  dilute 
with  one-lialf  to  one  pint  of  whole  milk. 
It  may  be  used,  undiluted,  in  making 
meat  loaf  and  as  a  sauce  for  macaroni 
and  rice.  MRS.  B.  N. 


Peach  Pudding 


For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

Bartlett  Yarn  Milla,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Mo. 


•\y  A  DAI  Pure  wool  for  hand  knitting  and  rugs. 
X  /XKiTl  Low  prices.  DLL  A  INK  MIG.  CO. 
Samples  Free  Dept.  B,  118  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

irnnfl If  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
IVUUHIV  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  with  one  pro- 
UC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
rlLnrlv  Genuine, Nationally  know  n, MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

CUM  nn/emoen  oc.  Two  beautiful  Enlargement8 
rlUYl  UtVtLUrtU  /3C  With  each  roll.  Quick  ser' 


PEERLESS  PHOTO  SHOP 


LaCroase,  Wise' 


20 


REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  ‘i  prints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLANO,  6870-80  George,  Chloaoo 


Fill  a  buttered  pudding  dish  half  full 
of  sliced  peeled  peaches.  For  a  quart  of 
peaches  mix  two-thirds  cup  sugar,  21/£ 
tablespoons  flour,  1%  teaspoons  cinna¬ 
mon  and  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg.  Mix 
with  peaches,  add  two  or  three  finely 
crushed  peach  kernels.  Dot  with  butter. 
Pour  about  1%  cups  water  over  peaches. 
Cover  with  the  following  crust.  Sift  21/4 
cups  flour  with  4y2  teaspoons  baking 
powder  or  three  teaspoons  double-action 
baking  powder  and  one-half  teaspoon 
salt.  Cut  in  4 y2  tablespoons  shortening. 
Add  about  three- 
fourths  cup  mil  k. 

Turn  on  floured  sur¬ 
face  and  roll  to  size 
of  baking  dish.  Cut 
openings  to  allow  es¬ 
cape  of  steam.  Place 
over  peaches.  Bake 
14  minutes  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven,  350  de¬ 
grees.  Then  pour  the 
following  syrup  over 
it  and  bake  20  min¬ 
utes  longer.  , 

;S  yrup.  —  Two- 
thirds  cup  light 
brown  sugar,  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  butter,  one 
cup  water.  Combine 
ingredients.  Bring  to 
a  boil  and  cook  two 
minutes.  Pour  over 
pudding. 

Frozen  Peach 
Cream. — Three  cups 
peach  pulp,  one-half 
1  e  m  on,  1  y>  cups 
granulated  sugar, 

1  y2  cups  heavy 
cream,  three-fourths 


cup  of  thin  cream,  two  egg  whites 
1  y2  tablespoons  of  gelatin,  four  table¬ 
spoons  of  cold  water.  Soak  gelatin  in 
cold  water  five  minutes.  Peel  and  crush 
peaches  until  very  fine.  Dissolve  gela¬ 
tin  over  hot  water  and  add  to  peaches. 
Add  sugar  and  lemon  juice.  Chill  until 
it  begins  to  thicken.  Then  add  thin  cream 
and  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Freeze  to 
a  mush.  Whip  cream  and  fold  in.  Fin¬ 
ish  freezing.  If  cream  is  frozen  in  me¬ 
chanical  refrigerator,  stir  several  times 
before  whipped  cream  is  added. 

*/  Peach  -  Butter- 

scotch  Pie.  —  Ar¬ 
range  peeled  peach 
halves  in  a  pastry- 
lined  pie  plate.  Mix 
three  -  fourths  c  u  p 
brown  sugar  with 
three  tablespoons 
flour.  Add  one  ta¬ 
blespoon  lemon  juice 
and  one  -  third  cup 
light  corn  syrup, 
lleat  slowly  and  add 
oue-fpurth  cup  but¬ 
ter.  Bring  to  a  boil. 
Add  one-eighth  tea¬ 
spoon  almond  ex¬ 
tract  or  two  pow¬ 
dered  peach  kernels. 
Cool  slightly.  Pom- 
over  peaches.  Cover 
with  strips  of  pus- 
try,  making  a  lattice 
top.  Bake  10  min¬ 
utes  at  450  degrees. 
Reduce  heat  to  3d0 
degrees  and  finish 
baking.  You’ll  find 
this  to  be  very,  very 
good !  M.  B. 


1825 — We  are  fea¬ 
turing:  this  smart 

school  frock  as  our 
special  this  week  so 
as  to  give  Mother 
plenty  of  time  to 
have  it  all  ready  for 
Daughter's  return  to 
school  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
12  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yards  of 
39-inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  39-inch 
contrasting. 

All  patterns  10c  in 
stamps  or  coin  (coin 
preferred).  Wrap 
coin  carefully. 

Send  orders  to  the 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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NEW  WICKLESS 


LAMP 


TURNS  NIGHT 
AIR  INTO  BRIGHT 
HOME  LIGHT 

__  A  wonderful  scientific  light  de¬ 
velopment  !  Revolutionizes  home 
lighting !  Gives  you  20  times  light  of 
old  wick  lamp  at  fraction  of  cost.  Ac¬ 
tually  300  candlepower  of  brilliant, 
soft,  white  light— yet  burns  96%  FREE  AIR,  only 
4%  cheap  kerosene  (coal  oil)! 

LIGHTS  WHOLE  HOUSE  FOR  FEW  PENNIES! 

Your  home  all  brightly  lighted/or  hoursior  only  a  few  cents! 
No  chimneys  to  smoke,  clean  or  break.  No  wicks  to  buy  or  trim! 

30-DAY  TRIAL  In  Your  Home! 

Built  in  beautiful  modern  art  lamp  models. 

Get  descriptive  folder— have  your  choice  sent 
on  30-day  no-risk  trial.  Enjoy  this  wonder¬ 
ful,  new  light  right  in  your  home  for  a 
whole  month.  Send  at  once  for  details! 

AKRON  LAMP  &  MFG.  COMPANY 
709  '  Lamp  Bldg.  AKRON,  OHIO 


AGENTS! 

I  Fast,  steady  money- 
I  maker.  Be  first  to 
I  have  it  in  your  terri- 
I  tory.  Write  today. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


QUALITY  PROVED  BY  94  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — Eor  All  Purpose* 

Direct  Factory  Dr  ices 

PH?-  FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sampla 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY  . 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 


246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 


Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  fretlv.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  ail  drug  stores.  @1085,  C.M.Co. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inven¬ 
tor”  and  "Record  of  Invention"  form.  No  charge  for  pre¬ 
liminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and  Hyman 
Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503- M  Adams 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


E  XZ>  X  JS  O  3NT 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor,  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  ti  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


Clifford  R.  Taylor,  Managing  Director 

NO  HIGHER  THAN 


$2  $250  *3 

For  a  Single  Room  With  Bath  in 

DETROIT 

Pick  out  the  finest  room  in  the  Tuller  —  you 
cannot  pay  more  than  $3  single.  You’ll  find 
every  comfort,  every  convenience,  right  in  down¬ 
town  Detroit.  Home  of  the  brilliant  Arabian 
Room. 


HOTEL 

ULLER 

FACING  GRAND  CIRCUS  PARK 


E!!!!?!!lll>>l>lll,llllll*,llllllu,ll,ll,llllllltllllllllllt,llllullll|1»||»u»imimi»i»uu»»u»«»mi»mnimw 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


''I™'" . . . . . . . . him . . . mum . . . in.* 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Forming  Habits 

Part  I. 

At  what  age  does  a  child  begin  to  form 
habits?  At  birth.  The  new  horn  baby 
arrives-  in  the  world  possessing  a  will  of 
his  own,  a  certain  amount  of  individual¬ 
ity,  and  some  inherited  tendencies,  but — 
he  never  possesses  habits.  These  he  be¬ 
gins  to  acquire  at  birth.  If  more  parents 
would  realise  the  early  age  at  which  a 
normal  baby  begins  to  learn,  there  would 
be  fewer  spoiled  children. 

Crying  for  what  he  wrants  is  probably 
the  first  habit  a  child  is  inclined  to  form. 
Crying  is  a  natural  part  of  every  baby’s 
life,  but  unfortunately  many  parents  and 
grandparents  fail  to  recognize  this  fact. 
To  them  the  baby’s  cry  means  neglect, 
and  they  hasten  to  remedy  the  situation 
by  giving  him  some  attention. 

The  baby  likes  this  attention.  He  soon 
learns  that  crying  brings  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  so,  quite  naturally,  he  acquires  the 
habit  of  crying  the  moment  he  wakes  up. 
This  leads  on  to  other  undesirable  habits ; 
those  of  expecting  prompt  attention  in 
response  to  demand,  of  depending  upon 
others  for  his  amusement,  of  impatience 
and  of  selfishness.  Whatever  the  baby 
learns  during  his  first  few  weeks  will  be¬ 
come  habits,  so  he  should  be  trained  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  to  lie  quietly  even  though 
awake. 

This  can  be  done  by  attending  to  his 
immediate  needs  and  then  leaving  him 
alone,  no  matter  how  hard  it  is  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  do  otherwise.  If  it  is 
feeding  time  feed  him ;  if  it  is  not,  give 
him  a  drink  of  water  from  his  bottle.  At¬ 
tend  to  his  toilet  needs ;  be  sure  he  is  dry 
and  comfortable ;  turn  him  on  his  side  or 
stomach  and,  unless  you  know  he  is  ill, 
leave  him  alone ! 

A  baby  thus  trained  will  soon  learn  to 
be  patient  and  to  amuse  himself.  His 
play  time  should  be  a  regular  time  each 
day,  when  he  will  be  allowed  freedom  to 
exercise  his  little  limbs  and  the  family 
may  be  allowed  freedom  to  enjoy  him,  but 
at  other  hours  of  the  day,  he  should  be 
trained  to  wait  quietly  when  awake. 

Some  mothers  have  a  mistaken  notion 
that  the  problem  of  a  crying  baby  may 
best  be  solved  by  allowing  the  sucking 
habit  to  be  formed.  The  price  of  silence 
in  such  instances  comes  high.  There  is 
the  danger  of  germs  entering  the  baby’s 
mouth  from  the  object  sucked;  the  jaws 
may  develop  in  ugly  shapes;  the  teeth  are 
apt  to  be  crooked  and  protrude ;  the  lips 
will  in  all  likelihood  be  thickened ;  if  the 
thumb  is  sucked  adenoid  tissue  will  more 
than  likely  grow  and  obstruct  the  nasal 
passages.  Sucking  is  to  be  deplored. 

If  a  child  insists  upon  sucking  his 
thumb,  perhaps  the  best  way  to  over¬ 
come  the  habit  will  be  by  fastening  a 
wire  thumb  guard  over  the  tempting 
member.  These  guards  are  inexpensive 
and  are  preferred  by  some  mothers  to  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  painting  the 
thumb  with  some  bitter  substance.  If, 
however,  the  painting  process  is  chosen,  it 
will  be  well  to  ask  the  doctor  what  to  use. 

If  other  fingers  are  sucked  on,  an 
aluminum  mit  may  be  purchased  which 
will  cover  the  entire  hand,  leaving  the 
lingers  free  to  be  moved  about  within  the 
mit,  but  not  available  for  sucking.  This 
mit  will  also  be  useful  if  the  undesirable 
habit  of  ear-pulling  seems  to  be  forming. 
If  a  pacifier  is  sucked,  it  is  because  some¬ 
one  has  deliberately  taught  the  child  to 
want  one.-  The  habit  should  be  stopped 
at  once  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
burn  the  pacifier  and  never  secure  an¬ 
other.  There  may  be  bitter  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  baby,  several  prolonged 
crying  spells  and  two  or  three  wakeful 
nights,  hut  these  are  far  preferable  to 
the  dire  results  which  may  follow  in  the 
wake  of  such  a  bad  habit. 

Babies  at  an  early  age  should  become 
accustomed  to  the  outdoor  air.  Many 
doctors  advocate  the  use  of  sleeping 
porches  the  year  round.  If  a  baby  forms 
the  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day.  he  will  be  more 
apt  to  sleep  soundly  at  night  and  less  apt 
to  contract  the  common  cold.  Long  hours 
of  restful  sleep  are  needed  by  every  child. 
Babies  who  are  disturbed  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals  to  be  picked  up  and  “adored”  be¬ 
come  very  nervous  and  fretful.  They  also 
form  the  habit  of  awaking  when  the 
grown  people  do  not  wish  them  to. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  K.  X. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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There  are  definite  reasons  why  the  Speed 
Q  ueen  is  a  fast  washer  .  .  .  why  it  washes  so 
clean  .  .  .  why  it  renders  such  faithful  service. 
Here  are  4  of  these  reasons: 

Speed  Queen  Bowl-Shaped  Tub 

which  increases  washing  efficiency  25% 

Double  Tub  Walls 

which  keep  water  hot  40%  longer 
(a  very  important  feature) 

Steel  Chassis  Construction 

which  gives  Speed  Queen  greater 
strength  and  longer  life 

Speed  Queen  Safety-Roll  Wringer 

which  is,  by  test,  the  safest  and  most  efficient 
wringer  on  any  washer. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  Speed  Queen 
is  "America's  Finest  Farm  Washer."  Write  for  a 
free  copy  of  our  new  booklet  entitled  "Seven 
Reasons  Why.” 

BARLOW  &  SEELIG  MFG.  CO. 

Box  252-N,  RIPON,  WISCONSIN 


For  homes"'without  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  Model  "X” 
Speed  Queen  is  powered 
by  the  famous  Briggs  8c 
Stratton  4-cyde  gasoline 
engine. 


$1194.00  of  insurance  at  ape  21;  $813.00  at  35.  Other 
ages  in  proportion  in  this  Old  Line  Legal  ReserveCom- 
that  sells  without  agents  and  gives  the  saving 
policy  holders.  Postal  has  paid  out  $43,000,000. 
successful  years.  It  has  millions  in  assets  and 
reserves.  Just  write  a  card  today  with  your  name, 
and  exact  date  of  birth  and  you  will  get  full 
ind  rates  for  your  age  by  return  mail.  Insur¬ 
ance  is  vital!  Act  promptly  while  rates  are  low. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  ( 
Dept.  RD-1 56, 5 1 1  Fifth  Ave.,New  York 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS.  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ADVICE  TO  ALL  HOME  OWNERS 

Definite  savings.  Kitchens,  bathrooms,  plumbing  ana 
heating  equipment  and  supplies.  Catalog  *‘R”  Free. 

SCHLOSSNIAN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


Mail  Coupon  for 
NEW,  FREE  Catalog 


Beautiful  New  Stoves 


Mail  coupon  for  the  bigger,  more  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  FREE  Catalog— just  out.  Get  FACTORY 
PRICES  for  New  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil 
Ranges,  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas  Stoves, 
Furnaces.  New  color  combinations,  new  features  such  as  Copper 
Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids,  Enameled  Ovens. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 18c  a  Day- Year  to  Pay 

More  Bargains  than  in  20  big  stores— Cash  or  easy  terms — Terms 
as  little  as  18c  a  day  for  stoves — Year  to  pay. 

30  Days  Trial— Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

30  Day9  Trial  in  your  home  to  prove  Kalamazoo  Quality  — 
24-hour  shipments — Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Over  1,000,000  Satisfied  Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  business  more  than  J4  of  a  century.  Over 


l,000,000satisfied  Kalamazoocustom- 
ers.  Don’tselecta  new  stove  anywhere 
until  you  see  the  new  Kalamazoo 
charts  that  tell  you  how  to  judge 
stove  quality.  FREE  with  Catalog. 
Mail  coupon  now. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY; 
Manufacturers 

■161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.Y.;  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Reading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


r 

*  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

1  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

|  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG. 

|  Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

|  Coaland  Wood  Ranges  □  Coaland  Wood  Heaters  □ 


Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  □  Gas 
Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 


Name . 


Print  name  plainly 


Address. 


State 


City 
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mul.ho  CO., 


Mountain  Home  Chicks 

MOUNTAIN  BRED  VITALITY 

FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS  —  HAND  SELECTED  —  LEG  BANDED 
20,000  STURDY  CHICKS  EVERY  MONDAY 

SEND  *2°°  PER  100 


and  pay  your  postman  balance  C.  O.  D.  on  arrival  any  date  you  specify. 
Postage  Prepaid  —  100%  Livo  Arrival  Guaranteed  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  “Big  Type  York  County  Stock” . $7.50 

WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  8.00 

NEW  HAMP8HIRES  —  “Super  Grade-Tested  by  Tube  Agglutination  Test” .  8.50 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  —  “Broiler  Cross— All  Barred  in  Color” .  9.75 

RED- ROCK  CROSS  PULLETS  .  10.95 

RED- ROCK  CROSS  COCKERELS  . 9.95 

HEAVY  MIXED  . . 7.50 

NO  SEXING  DONE  —  NOT  A  SINGLE  PULLET  REMOVED 
Add  V2o  per  Chick  for  Orders  Less  Than  100  Chicks.  Order  Now  From  Ad. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKERIES 


(Eight  Years  of  Selective  Breeding) 


Box  N,  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS ] 

OCTOBER  CHICKS  -  $14.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $7.00  Per  100 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  from  my  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  Write  Rocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  I  SPECIALIZE— 
One  Breed,  One  Grade,  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  rockland,*mass. 

CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don't 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  100%  State-tested — accredited  for  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS.  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

0,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  April  and  May. 
Prom  Large  English  Strain  Breeders,  Layers  ot 
Large  White  Eggs.  14  to  15  weeks  old  $1.00  each. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY 

PULLETS 

Hollywood-Tancred  Strain 

$1.00  and  UP. 

W.  F,  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Road,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

HUSKY  ehlaetccthr^B  CHICKS 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds....  $7.00-100 

N.  H.  Reds .  7.50-100 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50-100 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD  TESTED.  POSTPAID 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


nr  /\/i  r\  TCCTVT\  N.  H.  Reds,  lied  Rox,  Barred 
tSLUUU-  l  LO  I  tLU  ltox,  White  Leghorns.  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  A 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rlttenhouse,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  $7-100.  N.  Hampshires  $7.50.  Mix 
$6.50.  Wh.  Giants  $9.  Rock-Red,  the  Barred  Crossbred 
$8-100.  Safe  Delivery,  Post  Paid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


BOS  QUALITY  PULLETS— 14  wks.  to  ready  to  lay 
age.  Immediate  shipment.  Hanson  and  R.  O.  P. 
Mated  White  Leghorns.  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred 
Rocks.  Also  yearling  hens.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D. 
Catalog  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LUKERT’S  ¥  pnhnm<S  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LCy  IlUi  Il»  s  W.  Pullets 

Hatch  every  Week 

circular11  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


f'Uirif  C  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
ViHIvjIyj  in 2  flocks.  Immediate  and  fall  deliv¬ 
eries.  Catalog  free.  Mohawk  Valley  Hatchery. 
Ill  Manchester  Road.  Schenectady,  New  York 


Mattituck  Wh.  Leghorn  Farm  Pullets 

free  range  grown  leghorns  large  vigorous  pullets  4  and  5 
mos.  $1.25  Si  $1.50  each.  A,  II.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y 


WEADER’S  tbels°t°ed  CHICKS 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $7.45-100:  Heavy  Mixed  $6.45-100. 
WEADER’S  Electric  Hatchery,  .Box  R,  .McClure,  Pa. 


n|T|  w  prro  Barron  White  Leghorns,  3.  4  and  5 
lULLEilS  months  old  now  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Bishop’s  Poultry  Farm,  New  Washington.  Ohio 


pDBlKi 

■farm! 


'M. 


largest 


jreedin&farmin 


3  Lb.  Broilers  in  10  Wks. 

Customers  report  having  3-lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks 
with  rapid,  even  feathering.  “I  will  be  selling 
broilers  3  weeks  ahead  of  my  neighbors.”  writes  one. 
Our  Chicks  are  also  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Backed  by  many  years  of  trapnesting  and  pedi- 
greeing. 

100%  FREE  FROM  PULLORUM 

Breeders  tested  under  supervision  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  All  eggs  for  incubating  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  &  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Hatching  every  week;  write  for  prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM 

Wrentham,  Mass, 


HUBBARD'S  7«e"t 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Buy  direct  from  the 
breeding  source.  Note  8 
Balanced  Breeding  fea¬ 
tures.  Cross-bred  New 
Hampshire  Rocks  avail¬ 
able  for  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  fall  price  list. 

Hubbard 

Farms 

Box  909 

WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


rFarm 


'Highest  Pullet  in  Contest 

“Moss  Farm  lias  the  two  highest  millets  in  the 
Contest.  One  of  these  has  scored  257  points 
since  the  Contest  started,  while  the  second  is 
credited  with  244  Points !”• — Prof.  D.  II.  Hor¬ 
ton  in  July  Bulletin  of  New  York  State  Egg 
Laying  Contest,  Farmingdale. 

On  July  20th,  our  entire  pen  led  breed  by  SCI 
Points — an  unprecedented  margin. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  for  meat  and  eggs. 
MOSS-CROSS  ROCK-REDS  for  barred  broil¬ 
ers.  Weekly  hatches  throughout  fall — order 
now.  Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Fall  prices. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO  R  MASS. 


C H Rl STIES  NewKampshires 

Ab°u,nndSPIZZERI  NKTUM 


ALL  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 
o  B.W.D.— 100%  Pullorum  FREE 

oiler  raisers  like  SPIZZERINK.TUM  Chlcka 
cause  of  their  high  livability,  amazing  growth 
d  even  feathering. 


Straight  New  Hampshires,  and  Chris-Cross 
Hybrids  for  BARRED  Broilers 
Write  for  Fall  Prices  and  Literature 


ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  YSSS 

shipment.  ItOSEIIALE  1’OULTllY  FA  KM 


per  100.  Barred 
$8.00.  Prompt 
.  Qnakertowu,  I’a. 


P|||  |  |“  r>  4.000  White  Minorca  Ready 

U  I.,  La  EL  I  to  I, ay  Pullets.  Write  for 

prices.  GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM  a  Goshen,  Indiana 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

New  Hampshires  &  S.C.W.  Leghorns,  $1.25  each  and 
up.  WERNER  BROTHERS,  MT.  MARION,  N.  Y. 


Egg  Varieties 

Every  homemaker  wants  a  food  which 
is  inexpensive,  easy  to  obtain  and  prepare 
and  of  good  food  value.  Eggs  meet  all  of 
these  requirements.  They  are  an  ideal 
family  food.  Though  most  often  thought 
of  as  a  breakfast  food,  they  may  be  used 
as  a  main  dish  for  either  dinner  or  sup¬ 
per.  Because  of  their  mineral  and  vita¬ 
min  content  they  are  an  excellent  food 
for  children. 

Of  the  edible  portion  of  an  egg  10.5 
per  cent  is  fat,  13.4  per  cent  protein  and 
the  remainder  water  and  minerals.  The 
yolk  is  an  excellent  source  of  fat  soluble 
vitamins  A  and  D— the  vitamins  neces¬ 
sary  for  health  and  growth — and  a  fair 
source  of  vitamin  B. 

Of  the  minerals  needed  each  day,  an 
egg  will  furnish  10  per  cent  of  the  iron, 
6  per  cent  of  the  phosphorus  and  5  per 
cent  of  the  calcium  and  is  rich  in  sulphur. 
One  egg  will  furnish  10  per  cent  of  the 
daily  protein  need  of  the  body  and  may 
be  substituted  for  meat  in  the  diet.  In 
homes  where  meat  may  not  be  eaten,  eggs 
are  an  invaluable  part  of  the  diet. 

The  following  recipe  is  a  modern  ver¬ 
sion  of  old-fashioned  creamed  eggs  on 
toast  and  a  very  delicious  one ! 

Creamed  Eggs,  Basket  Style.  —  Six 
eggs,  one  small  loaf  of  bread,  one  cup 
cooked  peas,  two  cups  milk,  four  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  four  tablespoons  flour,  iy2 
teaspoons  salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per  and  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  Shell 
hard-cooked  eggs  and  cut  in  halves  length¬ 
wise.  Melt  two  tablespoons  of  butter, 
add  flour  and  stir  until  it  bubbles.  Add 
milk,  stirring  constantly,  1%  teaspoons 
of  salt,  the  pepper  and  lemon  juice.  Add 
eggs  carefully  and  heat  gently.  Add  re¬ 
maining  butter  and  salt  to  peas  and 
heat.  Meanwhile,  remove  crust  from 
bread,  scoop  out  center  to  form  a  basket. 
Fry  a  gold  brown  in  deep  fat  at  385  de¬ 
grees.  Drain.  Place  a  layer  of  peas  in 
bottom  of  basket  and  fill  with  hot  eggs. 
Arrange  border  of  peas  around  top  and 
serve  at  once. 

Eggs  Dixie  Style. — Grate  six  ears  of 
sweet  corn  or  use  equivalent  of  drained 
canned  corn,  stir  in  one-half  cup  flour, 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  into  which 
one-half  cup  of  milk  has  been  stirred.  Sea¬ 
son  with  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  sugar  and  one-eighth  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per.,  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Cook  like  small  pancakes — thick  but  not 
over  three  inches  across.  Brown  on  both 
sides,  arrange  on  platter  and  drop 
poached  eggs  on  each  cake.  Serve  with 
spiced  apples. 

Strawberry  Souffle. — Three  egg  yolks, 
five  egg  whites,  three  tablespoons  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla 
and  strawberry  preserves.  Add  powdered 
sugar  to  egg  yolks  and  beat  five  minutes 
with  wire  whip.  Add  vanilla.  Fold  in 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Butter  flat 
baking  dish  and  dot  with  large  whole  pre¬ 
served  strawberries.  Pile  egg  mixture  in 
lightly  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  of  250  de¬ 
grees  15  minutes.  Serve  at  once  on  warm 
plates. 

Spanish  Eggs. — One  pint  strained  to¬ 
matoes,  one-fourth  cup  quick  cooking 
tapioca,  one  teaspoon  chopped  onion,  one 
teaspoon  minced  parsley,  dash  of  paprika, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  four  eggs,  one-half  cup 
grated  cheese. 

Ileat  strained  tomatoes  in  double  boiler. 
Add  remaining  ingredients  except  eggs 
and  cheese.  Cook  15  minutes,  stirring 
frequently.  Pour  mixture  in  buttered 
baking  dish.  Make  four  slight  depressions 
in  sauce  and  break  an  egg  into  each  one. 
Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  eggs  are  set.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  parsley. 

Spinach  Luncheon  Dish. — Four  hard- 
cooked  eggs,  one  cup  chopped  cooked 
meat,  one-lialf  cup  milk,  two  cups 
canned  spinach,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper,  one  table¬ 
spoon  flour,  one  tablespoon  butter  and 
one-fourtli  cup  grated  cheese.  Combine 
flour,  butter  and  milk  in  white  sauce.  Add 
salt,  pepper  and  meat.  Arrange  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  spinach,  eggs,  sliced  meat 
and  sauce  in  a  buttered  baking  dish. 
Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  and  bake  in 
moderate  oven  until  brown.  MBS.  R.  N. 


DR.SALSBURYS 

AVI  TONE 


The  IDEAL 
FLOCK  WORMER 
and  TONIC 


•  Thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  say :  “There’s  no 
better  flock  wormer  and 
tonic  than  Dr.  Salshtiry’s 
Avi-Tone.”  For  Avi-Tone 
contains  not  only  power¬ 
ful  worm-removing  in¬ 
gredients,  but  also  tonics 
and  appetizers  that  help 
to  insure  perfect  health. 
Gets  the  round  worms, 
stimulates  appetite,  aids 
digestion,  and  helps  to 
build  up  vitality.  Easy  to  use— -just 
mix  with  the  mash  !  You’ll  find  it  ideal 
for  birds  of  all  ages. 


•  For  INDIVIDUAL  WORMING,  de¬ 
pend  on  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Worm  Caps  for 
best  results.  A  line  of  caps  that  con¬ 
tains  pure,  effective  worm-removing 
drugs:  Nicotine  for  round  worms; 
Kamala  for  tapes.  Inexpensive.  Get 
them  from  your  local  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer. 


FPCC  24 -page  book  “First  Aid  to 
Ei  Ei  Growing  Flocks.”  Gives  full 
information  on  Worming,  Vaccination,  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Write  for  a  copy  now. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury, 
Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  poultry  healin. 

715  Water  Street,  Charles  City,  Iowa 


The  Dexter  Who-Dreplays  This  Emblem, 
He  la  a  Member  of  Our  NATION-WIDB 
POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE. 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


SK 


This  proven 
exterminator 
won  t  kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
Poultry — Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-O 
is  made  from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended  by 
U.  S.  DepL  Agr.  (Bui.  15331 
Ready-Mixed,  35<  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75L  All 
Druggists.  Results  oi 
Your  Money  Back. 
K-R-O  Company, 
Springfield,  O. 


K-R-O 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


Do  a  better  job  of  worming 

th!  GIZZARD  CAPSULE 


•  Worm  your  fowls  for  Large  Tape  and  Tin 
Worms  as  well  as  Large  Round  Worms — use 
The  Gizzard  Capsule.  It’s  for  all  three  kinds. 
Its  insoluble  coating  makes  it  more  effective  and 
easy  on  the  fowls.  lc  or  less  per  bird. 


FREE 


1636  LEE-WAY  Tells  how  to  diag- 

POULTRY  BOOK  ^nt^ouu”? 

troubles.  Best  ever  published.  Illustrated,  G4 
pages,  packed  full  of  practical  pointers.  At 
Dealers  selling  Lee  Remedies;  free  postpaid. 


GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


---------- 


TO  SAVE  YOUR  COWS  AND  HENS  from  disease,  paint 
and  disinfect  (one  easy  operation)  with  Cftrbola.  KiU9 
invisible  germs  by  contact.  Dries  white.  Prevents  cob¬ 
webs.  Act  now  to  save  winter  losses.  Hardware,  feed, 
seed,  drug  stores:  5  lb.  60c;  10  lb.  98c;  25  lb.  $  1.90 ; 
50  lb.  $3  50.  Free  booklet,,  “How  to  Stop  Losses. 
Carbola  Chemical  Co..  Bee  St.,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Write  for 
news.  P  R 


!ookb  17  D  17  17 

!ookb  r  Kld 

Are  you  informed  on  squabs?  If  not  raising 
them,  you  are  losing  satisfaction,  profit 
ROYAL  squabs  are  tops;  orders  waiting 
for  hundreds  of  thousands:  easy  to  raise; 
get  your  money  when  25  days  old  We  are 
soiling  flocks  to  many  It.  N.-Y.  poultrymen. 
interesting,  informing  picture  book,  prices. 


4  AAA  HARDY  BRONZE  POULTS  WEEKLY— Our  Baby 
dUUU  Turkeys  are  noted  for  size,  plumpness,  vigor 
and  livability.  Have  proven  themselves  profit  producers. 
Prices  reasonable.  We  guarantee  safe  and  prompt  de¬ 
livery  postpaid.  HIGHLAND  FARM  -  Sellersville,  Fa. 


jzuunnuiui;  50.  \  calling  ducks  S  1 .00  eacn 

HARRY  RIjRNHAM,  North  Collins,  New  Y  < 


WH.  ENGLISH  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS,  $8—15,  $15-1W- 
ME  ADO  IV  It  KOOK  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  K.  Richfield.  Pa¬ 
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EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
en  liens,  there  will  be 
isfaction  and  Profit  m 
wing  just  how  the 
omit  stands.  This  hook 
l  tell  the  whole  story. 

account  may  be  begun 
any  time,  and  the  bai- 
e  struck  at  any  time, 
iple  and  Practical. 


sold  l> y  the 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


709 


WRECK 


Worms  place  your  birds  at  the  mercy  of 
7  profit-wrecking  plagues.  Paralysis,  leu¬ 
kemia,  intestinal  catarrh,  actual  deaths, 
intestinal  poisoning,  big  feed  bills,  and 
empty  nests  haunt  the  wormy  flock.  They 
drive  thousands  out  of  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  every  year. 

Will  you  be  next?  Not  if  you  treat  your 
birds  now  with  the  new,  revolutionary  Pratts 
“Split-Action”  Capsule  that  does  the  work 
of  two  ordinary  worm  treatments. 

Authorities  have  proven  nicotine  and  kamala 
most  effective  for  destroying  large  round,  pin 
and  tapeworms.  But,  they  warn,  when  given 
together  in  ordinary  capsules  or  powders, 
these  drugs  interfere  with  each  other  and 
make  satisfactory  results  impossible. 

Pratts  “Split-Action”  Capsules  end  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  work  by  the  new  “Split-Action” 
process  (patent  applied  for),  which  releases 
two  different  worm  treatments  hours  apart. 
One  drug  is  released  instantly.  The  second 
drug,  prepared  by  an  exclusive  process,  is  not 
released  into  the  fowl’s  intestines  until  hours 
later.  There  is  no  interference  and  leWshock 
to  the  birds.  Each  drug  must  act  separately. 
See  your  dealer  today.  If  he  cannot  supply 
use  coupon  to  order  direct. 


Check  size  and  quantity  desired,  include  check 
or  money  order,  and  mail  to 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  191  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  of  Birds  Over  3  lbs.  Birds  3  lbs.  and  Under 

Capsules  Use  Adult  Size  Use  Chick  and  Pullet  Size 

50 . □  §0.85  □  50.55 

100 . □  1.50  n  1.00 

500 . n  5.50  □  3.75 

1000 . □  10.00  □  6.50 


PRATTS  "Mt Clctioii 

N-K  CAPSULES 

PATE  N 1  APPUEO  FOR 


WENEJ&CMCKS 


for  BROILERS 


CROSS-BREEDS 

and  STRAIGHT 
HEAVIES 

Winter  broiler  prices  will  boom.  Get  YOUR  share  of 
the  profits!  WENE-CROSS  Breeds:  Wyan-Rocks.  Red- 
Rocks,  Bram-Rocks  are  raised  bv  leading  broiler  plants 
for  premium  trade.  WENE  New  Hampshire  Reds. 
Barred  &  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  Reds,  White  Giants  for 
top  Quality  broilers  and  roasters.  White  Leghorns 
(sexed,  if  desired).  Write  for  FALL  SALE  PRICES, 
FREE  CATALOG. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  600.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


CONTENT  FARMS 

PULLETS- READY  TO  LAY 

All  sired  by  males  with  dams’  records  of  -’50-290  eggs. 
Vaccinated  against  chicken  pox.  Also  1000  late  May. 

CONTENT  FARMS  -  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  143- J. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper:  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 


For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Various  Egg  Contests 


STORKS,  CONN. 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State  College. 
Report  for  week  ending  August  25: 


NEW  IIAMPSIIIKES—  Eggs  Toints 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  H . 2005  2240 

Steelman  X’oultry  Farm,  l’a . 2191  2239 

WHITE  ROCKS— 

E.  J.  an'l  G.  C.  Morgan,  Conn . 2119  2153 

1*.  S.  Davis,  N.  H . 1994  2021 

BARRED  ROOKS— 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass . 2199  2251 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn . 2037  2208 

Dryden  1‘ltry.  Brdg.  Farm,  Cal . 2243  2181 

R.  I.  REDS— 

South  Bend  Foultry  Farm,  Mass . 2328  2481 

E.  B.  l’armenter,  Mass . 2335  2464 

George  B.  Treadwell,  Mass . 2271  2415 

Globus  Foultry  Farm,  Mass . 2293  2335 

AVene  Chick  Farms,  N.  J . 2176  2255 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  A.  Fearee,  N.  .1 . 2305  2392 

Irving  J.  Kauder,  N.  Y . 2289  2388 

Dryden  Fltry.  Brdg.  Farm,  Cal . 2244  2377 

Roselawn  Foultry  Farm,  O . 2265  2294 

Win.  L.  Melirmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y . 2196  2282 


STAFFORD,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri- 
ulture.  Report  for  week  ending  Aug.  24: 
WHITE  LEGHORNS— 


Carey  Farms,  Ohio . 

Sehwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  Seidel,  Texas . 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y . 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N. 
R.  1.  REDS— 

E.  B.  Farmeuter,  Mass . 

Cobb's  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMFSHIRES- 
Walter  A.  Stacy,  N.  11... 
E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II.... 
Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II.... 


HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN!: 


J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore. 


East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y.... 

Ormsby  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

Fred  Scliempf,  N.  Y . 

Cedarliurst  Foultry  Farm,  N.  J.... 
WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ltOCKS- 

Dumka  Bros.,  N.  Y . 

P.  S.  Davis,  N.  H . 

Dumka  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


Wliimsey  Farm,  Vt. 


FLEMINGTON,  N.  J, 

Phone  Flemington  175.  Egg  prici 
532  cases  sold.  White 

Fancy  extra  .  38 (6 @39% 

Fancy  medium  .  33(4  @36 

Grade  A  extra  .  30  @43(4 

Grade  A  medium  .  33  @36(4 

Pullets  .  23  @28(4 

Peewees  .  18  @20(4 

Ducks  .  27  @27(4 

Turkeys  .  29  @33 

Guineas  .  18(4 


Eggs  Points 

. .2620 

2734 

2698 

. .2497 

2657 

. .2614 

2601 

2042 

. .2396 

2521 

..2418 

2519 

. .2343 

2459 

. .2287 

2435 

. .2431 

2537 

. .2260 

2454 

2452 

..2273 

2335 

. .2483 

2564 

2347 

. .2182 

2310 

liege  of  Agri- 

lug.  24: 

Eggs  Points 

2841 

. .2641 

2757 

. .2570 

2731 

2626 

. .2532 

2532 

. .2399 

2526 

. .2374 

2489 

. .2399 

2483 

..2439 

2469 

. .2343 

2470 

. .2328 

2374 

-.2173 

2299 

. .2651 

2670 

. .2481 

2561 

. .2380 

2424 

2407 

tions 

ss  Aug. 

28: 

Brown 


34 

30 

22 

ic 


@36(4 

@33% 

@25% 

@18(4 


WEST  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

North  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  phone  Sherwood  i 
8641.  Egg  prices  Aug.  28: 

142  cases  sold.  White  Brown 


Fancy  large  . 

..  39(4  @43 

... 

.  ...» 

Fancy  medium  . 

..  34(4  ®38(& 

.  .  . 

.  .... 

Grade  A  large  . 

.  .  40  @45(4 

35 

@37(6 

Grade  A  medium  . .  . 

..  35(6  @40(4 

30 

@30(6 

Large  creams  . 

.  .  38  @38% 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Medium  creams  .... 

..  31(4  @34(6 

.  .... 

Pullets  . 

. ..  25(6  @30(6 

20%  @24% 

Peewees  . 

..  18%  @22(4 

IS 

@21(4 

Ducks  . 

.  .  30 

.  .  . 

. 

MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J. 


Mount  Holly  Poultry  Auction. 
Aug.  25: 

149  cases  sold.  White 

Grade  A  extra  .  33(4@37 

Grade  A  medium  .  30  @35 

Producers  extra  .  29  @34(4 

Producers  medium  ....  2S  @33 

Peewees  .  13  @22 


Egg  prices 

Brown 
32  @3614 

30  @33(4 


BUTLER,  PA. 

Egg  Auction;  phone  Butler  4- 
mger.  Egg  prices  Aug.  28; 
White  Brown 

33  @34%  32 

28  @30(4  27 


Butler  Co-op. 

5150;  M.  R.  Weser, 

346  cases  sold. 

Fancy  large  . 

Fancy  medium  . 

Extra  large  . 

Extra  medium  . 

Standard  large  . 

Standard  medium  . . 
Producers  large  .... 
Producers  medium  . . . . 

Pullets  . 

Peewees  . 


32 

@33% 

32  V, 

28  ( 

i  @30 

27  "" 

@27% 

29 

@29% 

.... 

28 

@  28  (4 

.... 

•  •  .  • 

26 

@29(6 

26(4 

24 

@26 

.... 

18 

@23 

21  (k 

@21% 

16 

@10% 

15  " 

BETHLEHEM.  PA. 

Lehigh  Valley  Producers  Assn;  phone  Bethle- 


hem  9265;  E.  A. 

Kirscliman,  manager. 

Egg 

prices  Aug  28: 

217  cases  sold. 

White 

Brown 

Fancy  large  . 

_  36%  (tf  40(6 

34% 

©37 

Fancy  medium  . .  . . 

. ...  31(4  @35  (4 

32 

@32(4 

Extra  large  . 

....  37(f,  @40 

Extra  medium  . . . . 

....  31  (4  @35 

Standard  large  . .  . . 

....  35(4  @40 

-  -  -  . 

Standard  medium  . 

....  30(6@31(6 

Producers  large  . .  . 

... 

Producers  medium 

_  26(4  @32(4 

Pullets  . 

_  24(4  @28% 

Peewees  . 

.  .  .  .  16  @21% 

.... 

Ducks  . 

.  20 

Jumbo  extra  . 

....  42 

37(6 

Cracks  . 

. . . .  25(4 

. . . . 

.... 

HAMDEN.  CONN. 

Hamden  Co-op.  Poultry  Auction. 

Egg 

Trices 

Aug.  21 : 

114  cases  sold. 

AVhite 

Brown 

Large  specials  . . . . 

,  ,  ,  ,  . . 

39(i 

@40(6 

Medium  specials  . . 

34 

Pullet  specials  . . . . 

....  .  . . . 

23 

@27(6 

Large  extras  . 

....  3S  @40 

37 

@40 

Medium  extras  . . . . 

....  31(6 

30 

@35 

Pullet  extras  . 

. 

0*1 

@27(6 

Medium  gathered  . 

....  30(6 

29(6 

Pullet  gathered  . . 

17 

@21  (6 

Peewees  . 

17 

@18(6 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Brockton  Co-op.  Egg  Auction  Assn;  S.  W.  Att- 


wood,  auctioneer.  Egg  prices  Aug.  27; 

624  cases  sold.  AVhite  Brown 

Large  specials  .  40  42(4  @46(4 

Medium  specials  .  26  27  @36(4 

Large  extra  .  41  @44 

Medium  extra .  26  @28 

Pullets  . .  20  @25 

Peewees  .  19  @20(4 


.  .  .  and  no  eggs  from  a  burned- 
out  hen. 

It’s  not  hard  to  compound  a  feed 
that  will  stimulate  egg  produc¬ 
tion  up  to  the  limit  of  the  hen’s 
capacity.  But  if  you  want  to  avoid 
disappointing  slumps  in  produc¬ 
tion,  frequent  inroads  of  disease, 
and  high  mortality,  you  know 
that  your  hens  need  a  lot  more 
than  just  a  quantity  of  protein, 
carbohydrate  and  minerals. 


healthy  bodies  under  the  strain 
of  heavy  laying.  EGATINE  is  the 
result  of  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  of  what  birds  require: 
what  they  can  digest,  to  nourish 
every  organ,  keep  the  intestinal 
tract  healthy,  and  give  them  the 
stamina  that  keeps  them  laying. 

•  • 

Ask  your  dealer  for  EGATINE 
{ Mash  or  Pellets.}  Feed  it  —  and 
watch  your  income  grow. 


EGATINE  { Mash  or  Pellets}  is  one 
laying  feed  that  does  supply  food 
elements  that  maintain  sound 


TIOGA  MILLS,  INC. 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


SEND 

for  this  Valu¬ 
able  Booklet 
" Managing 
the  Laying 
Flock.  ” 


with  Less 
Moisture  •  •  • 
Freer  from 
Dust. 


J^TAZDRY  is  the  ideal  all  around  litter 
for  poultry  houses,  for  baby  chicks,  brooder 
houses  andi  as  a  nesting  material.  Also  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  superior  bedding  for  cattle  and 


horses. 

It  has  less  moisture  and  is  freer  from  dust.  Bales 
are  easily  broken  apart — less  tendency  to  pack. 

Stazdry  is  economical  because  of  its  low  price, 
large  coverage  per  bale,  and  its  lasting  qualities. 
Sold  by  all  progressive  feed  dealers. 


STERILIZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 


[tl 


Leghoi  ns  -Reds-Rocks  AVyandottes 
New  Hampshi  res-  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
?•'  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 
by  the  Official  State  testing  agency  Aj 
;  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States. with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. -~j 


"A VEIL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS’ 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks  —  Hatched  Entirely  in 
Electric  Incubators.  Free  Catalog.  100  500  1000 


Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks  —  Hatched  Entirely  in 
Electric  Incubators.  Free  Catalog.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. ,  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

B aired  or  White  Rocks  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  folder. 

C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  P*. 


liVE-THRIVE-GROW 


Barred  Rocks ,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
"Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount- 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J* 


SUNNYBROOK 

Day  Old  and  Started  Chicks 

You  can  buy  SUNNYBROOK  Chicks  any  month  of  the 
year.  We  specialize  in  chicks  for  broiler  raisers. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Barred  Cross-Breeds  and  90% 
Pullets  and  Cockerels,  8c  and  up. 

SUNNYBROOK  Chicks  have  been  sold  and  guaranteed 
for  sixteen  years.  Of  Pullorum  clean  flocks.  Large 
hatching  capacity.  Special  prices  on  large  orders. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  -  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 

ALLEN’S  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 

DAY  OLD  and  STARTED 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  and  FUTURE  DELIVERY 

BARRED  ROCKS . $8.00-100 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS ..  1 0.00- 100 

R.  I.  REDS .  9.00  IOO 

BARRED  CROSS-BREDS  . 10.00-100 

Lots  less  than  100  add  1c  more.  100%  full  count  delivery 
of  day-old  chicks;  started  chicks  express  collect.  Cata¬ 
log  on  request.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 

POULTRY  FARM 
Er  HATCHERY 


BOX  5,  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


ELECTRIC  HATCHED  100  500  1000 

rreu  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. . . .  7.00  35.00  70 

tv  Hampshire  Reds .  8.00  40.00  80 

sorted  $6.50-100.  All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for 
PD  Whole  Blood  Antigen  Method,  carefully  culled, 
der  my  own  supervision.  Hatches  every  Monday  A 
ursday  of  each  week.  100%  live  delivery  P.  P.  Cash 
COD.  Write  for  circular  giving  full  details  of 
r  Breeds.  Farm  and  Hatchery. 


STRICKLER’S  BROILER  CHICKS 

Officially  State  Blood-Tested  —  Electric  Hatched. 
September  7.  14.  21.  2S  -  October  5.  12,  19,  26 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  New  Hampshire  Feds.  White 
Wyandottes— $9.50  per  100,  $90  per  1000 
Mammoth  Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants — 
$5.75  per  50,  $11  per  100.  $53  per  500 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid.  —  Catalog  FREE. 
STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  SHERIDAN.  PA. 


—BROILER  CHICKS- 

BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 
Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  Bred,  N.  H.  Reds.  90%  Livability  at 
four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all  chix.  Write  for 

I  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R.  PORT  TREV0RT0N,  PA. 


Pill  I  FTC  Healthy  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Redbird  Farm 
rULLblv  strain  direct.  5V,  months  ready  to  lay. 
All  big  healthy  grown  free  range  birds  Price  #3.00 
i  each  F.  O.  B.  J.  W.  O’NEILL  -  Lakeville,  Conn, 
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PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Some  time  ago  I  wrote  and  asked  you 
about  stamp  and  coin  collectors  and  you 
advised  me  to  beware  as  the  woods  were 
full  of  frauds,  etc.  Inclosed  is  a  clipping 
as  to  the  National  Coin  Company,  oper¬ 
ated  by  John  Romano,  and  National  In¬ 
dustries,  operated  by  Arthur  Romano, 
Springfield.  Mass.  I  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  with  Romano,  and  thought  per¬ 
haps  you  would  like  to  post  R.  N.-Y. 
readers. 

New  York. 

We  have  referred  to  these  people  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  now  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  has  issued  fraud  orders  against 
the  two  Springfield  concerns  noted  above. 
John  Romano,  of  the  National  Coin  Co., 
has  been  selling  on  an  average  of  900 
catalogs  a  day  at  15  cents  each  which  are 
said  to  have  cost  1%  cents  each.  Arthur 
Romano,  through  the  National  Indus¬ 
tries,  has  sold  about  60,000  booklets  at  10 
cents  each,  in  connection  with  an  alleged 
fraudulent  home-work  scheme. 

The  National  Coin  Co.  quoted  “silver 
dollars,  $4,000,”  but  John  Romano  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  not  paid  the  amounts 
stated  in  his  advertisements  for  any  coins 
purchased  by  him.  He  appraised  coins 
but  charged  $1  a  coin  no  matter  what 
the  value  was  found  to  be.  He  also  tes¬ 
tified  that  while  operating  the  National 
Coin  Co.  he  has  purchased  $9,000  worth 
of  coins  and  sold  about  $2,000  of  same, 
and  sale  of  coins  for  two  years  had  not 
netted  him  more  than  $3,500,  while  his 
expenses  were  $4,000.  His  principal  reve¬ 
nue,  therefore,  it  is  clearly  seen,  comes 
from  the  sale  of  the  catalogs  at  15  cents. 
He  was  unable  to  produce  the  name  of 
anyone  to  whom  he  has  sold  coins  for 
profit.  The  large  amounts  offered  were 
merely  used  to  induce  people  to  send  him 
coins.  On  the  other  hand  those  who  sent 
him  coins  for  appraisal  received  a  printed 
postal  card  stating  the  coins  commanded 
no  premium  value. 

The  National  Industries,  sponsored  by 
Arthur  Romano,  17  Locust  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  requested  through  advertis¬ 
ing,  10  cents  for  particulars  on  how  to 
make  $18  a  week  at  home.  For  the  10 
cents  a  booklet  of  “complete  particulars” 
was  sent,  but  it  is  necessary  to  purchase 
material  from  Romano  for  $1.  If  the  $1 
is  sent  the  purchaser  receives  printed 
postcards  and  form  letters  and  10  coin 
price  lists  with  an  instruction  sheet.  The 
“home  work”  is  to  sell  the  coin  lists  by 
solicitation  through  the  mails.  Romano 
admitted  that  not  a  single  person  earned 
the  $18  a  week  promised.  Fraud  orders 
were  issued  against  this  concern  and  its 
operator. 

I  don’t  see  why  so  many  people  write 
to  Publisher’s  Desk  for  similar  informa¬ 
tion  who  have  taken  the  paper  for  years. 
We  enjoy  the  paper  and  hope  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  more  and  more  power.  H.  M. 

Washington. 

We  are  sometimes  surprised  ourselves 
at  the  similar  questions  that  come  in.  but 
we  are  reaching  new  subscribers  all  the 
time  who  have  not  seen  the  information. 
Then,  too,  some  people  do  not  preserve 
the  paper  and  when  a  proposition  comes 
to  them  it  recalls  some  reference  they 
had  read  or  heard  and  they  check  up  on 
it.  Again  new  operators  are  coming  into 
the  field  all  the  time,  adopting  old 
schemes  to  their  own  use,  improving  on 
them  or  working  on  new  victims  with  an 
old  scheme.  We  think  as  a  whole  our  peo¬ 
ple  recognize  the  general  ear-marks  of 
many  flagrant  schemes  but  to  make  sure 
they  inquire  and  we  are  always  glad  to 
give  what  information  we  have. 

I  enclose  civil  service  training  litera¬ 
ture  received  during  past  few  weeks  from 
three  different  outfits.  I  thought  perhaps 
you  would  be  interested  in  looking  them 
over. 

An  Eastern  Ohio  farm  paper  editor 
points  out  a  fact  that  you  so  often  men¬ 
tion  in  your  Publisher’s  Desk  column, 
that  the  literature  misleads  one  into 
thinking  that  the  schools  are  connected 
with  the  Federal  government  and  employ¬ 
ment  is  almost  certain  if  you  take  the 
course.  A.  R.  A. 

The  names  adopted  by  some  schools  are 
misleading  and  the  government  is  insist¬ 
ing  on  a  definite  correction .  and  clear 
statement  that  there  is  no  government 
affiliation.  The  Ohio  publisher  points  out 
“that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  wrong 
with  studying  in  preparation  for  a  civil 
service  examination,  but  anyone  could 
easily  be  misled  into  thinking  that  these 
schools  are  connected  with  the  Federal 
government,  and  that  courses  taken  there 
practically  guarantee  a  government  job. 
Actually  they  have  no  connection  with 
the  national  government,  nor  with  the 
civil  service,  and  they  are  in  business  to 
make  money  from  selling  study  courses 
to  the  public.”  Selecting  a  name  that  is 
much  like  a  reputable  and  established  one 
is  an  old  trick. 


A  gave  a  second  mortgage  to  B.  After 
a  lapse  of  years  B  purchased  the  prop¬ 
erty  on  which  he  held  A’s  mortgage. 
What  shall  A  do  about  the  mortgage  as 
he  has  already  given  B  a  deed  of  the 
property?  How  shall  B  proceed  to  se¬ 
cure  a  clear  title?  E.  c. 

New  York. 

Under  the  circumstances  related  B 
holds  a  title  free  and  clear  from  every 
encumbrance  except  the  first  mortgage. 
To  clarify  the  record  a  satisfaction  oU 
the  second  mortgage  should  be  drawn  and 
recorded  and  B  should  record  the  deed  he 
has  already  received  from  A. 


The  company  withdrew  my  name  from 
their  club  after  they  heard  from  you.  By 
paying  in  $8  more  I  was  able  to  get  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  value  of  the  amount  I 
gave  them.  But  until  they  heard  from 
you  they  had  apparently  dropped  me.  It 
was  plainly  evident  they  have  a  deep  and 
wholesome  respect  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
They  frankly  admitted  their  representa¬ 
tive  is  a  “high-pressure”  salesman  and 
will  tell  any  story  to  get  his  quota  of 
names  and  half  dollars.  The  R.  N.-Y".  is 
in  a  class  by  itself  when  it  comes  to 
benefits  subscribers  and  their  families  de¬ 
rive  from  its  influence.  H.  C. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  was  one  of  the  club  member  af¬ 
fairs.  Seventy  women  constituted  a  club, 
paying  50  cents  a  week  and  each  week 
one  name  was  to  be  drawn  entitling  the 
winner  to  $35  worth  of  merchandise.  This 
plan  was  to  be  followed  until  all  70  had 
received  goods.  In  return  the  member 
was  to  give  names  of  six  friends  whom 
the  company  could  contact.  The  contract 
was  signed  before  reading  and  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  agent  so  over-drawn  that 
our  friend  concluded  to  withdraw  and  save 
her  own  money  each  week  and  spend  it 
later. 


An  up-State  New  York  party  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  made  a  sale  through  a 
real  estate  agent.  The  purchaser  of  the 
property  brought  a  party  with  him  to 
draw  up  the  contract  of  sale.  A  cash 
payment  of  $300  was  made  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  ;  $200  of  this  was  turned  over  to 
the  real  estate  agent  as  his  commission 
and  $4  paid  to  the  attorney  for  drawing 
up  the  papers.  The  balance  the  seller 
handed  to  the  purchaser,  with  her  bank¬ 
book,  which  was  to  be  deposited  in  her 
bank  for  her  as  an  accommodation.  The 
purchaser  never  arrived  at  the  bank  and 
he  still  has  the  $96  and  the  contracts  of 
the  sale.  The  seller  has  the  experience. 
The  reference  is  recorded  to  save  others 
from  a  similar  loss. 


Will  you  tell  me  regarding  James  Sin¬ 
clair,  San  Diego.  Cal. ;  has  he  a  worth¬ 
while  propostion?  L.  A. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Sinclair  alleges  that  he  will  in¬ 
struct  you  how  to  make  easy  money  col¬ 
lecting  butterflies,  birds,  eggs,  nests,  etc., 
and  his  charge  is  $6  for  the  instruction. 
It  is  an  old  plan  and  we  advise  holding 
on  to  your  money. 


When  a  person  buys  a  property  on 
which  there  is  a  mortgage  and  he  fails  to 
pay  the  interest  on  it  who  does  have  to 
pay  the  interest?  And  if  later  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  sold  again  who  then  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  interest?  M.  L. 

Pennsylvania. 

When  purchasing  a  piece  of  property 
with  a  mortgage  on  it,  a  purchaser  takes 
it  subject  to  the  mortgage  or  else  assumes 
the  payment  of  the  mortgage.  The  origi¬ 
nal  signer  of  the  bond  and  mortgage  is  al¬ 
ways  liable  for  the  principal  and  interest. 
If  the  purchaser  failed  to  make  payments 
agreed  upon,  and  the  original  owner  made 
them,  the  owner  can  hold  the  purchaser 
for  reimbursement  if  the  purchaser  as¬ 
sumed  payment.  However,  the  general 
rule  is  that  a  purchaser,  whether  he  as¬ 
sumes  the  mortgage  or  takes  the  property 
subject  to  the  mortgage,  usually  pays  the 
interest  and  principal  when  due.  The 
original  owner,  however,  who  signed  the 
bond  and  mortgage  can  always  be  sued  by 
the  holder  of  same. 


Can  you  look  this  up?  How  does  it 
look  to  you  ?  G.  s.  li. 

New  York. 

The  Direct  Credits  Society  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  promoted  by  Alfred  Lawson  of 
the  Humanity  Publishing  Company. 
There  are  said  to  be  no  fees  or  dues.  It 
is  called  a  humanitarian  movement.  Under 
“Direct  Credits”  it  is  alleged  Lawson 
proposes  to  abolish  gold  as  money  and 
money  is  to  be  printed  by  the  government 
in  amounts  necessary  to  lend  without  in¬ 
terest  to  industries  and  individuals.  It 
is  reported  by  some  who  were  solicited  to 
join  the  movement  that  the  agents  urged 
the  purchase  of  books  written  by  Lawson 
at  prices  ranging  from  10  to  50  cents. 


251  MORE  WORK 

per  ga/fon 


George  Dauberman 


record  means  little  unless  one  knows 
the  work  it  has  accomplished: 

1.  Approximately  150  hours  belted  to 
hammer  mill — maximum  load. 

2.  Approximately  140  hours  pulling  four- 
bottom  plow — maximum  load. 

3.  About  100  hours  pulling  ensilage  har¬ 
vester  to  fill  4  silos — maximum  load. 

4.  Preparing  seed  bed  for  corn  and  oats  on 
300-acre  farm. 

5.  Belted  to  28-inch  threshing  machine  for 
100  acres  of  threshing. 

6.  Many  other  jobs  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  which  were  light  work.” 

Make  these  savings  yourself 

If  you  have  a  Minneapolis-Moline 
“KT,”  “Universal  ‘M’,”  or  “FTA” 
tractor,  your  dealer  can  give  you  the 
added  power  and  the  savings  of  high 
compression  by  a  simple  change  of  cyl¬ 
inder  heads.  Owners  of  other  tractors 
should  write  their  factories  for  com¬ 
plete  information  of  parts  and  costs 
of  converting  low  compression  engines 
to  high  compression.  When  buying  a 
new  tractor,  be  sure  to  specify  high 
compression. 

Get  the  better  work — greater  con¬ 
venience — and  lower  oil  consumption 
that  good  gasoline  gives.  Oil  companies 
in  every  state  now  sell  regular  gasolines 
of  approximately  70  octane  number. 
Most  of  these  regular  gasolines  contain 
lead  tetraethyl  (anti-knock ingredient.) 
Ethyl  Gasoline  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  City,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  anti-knock  fluids  for  premium 
and  regular  gasolines. 


say  George  and  Earl  Dauber- 
man  of  Maple  Park,  Illinois 
■ — who  give  their  figures  on  how 
high  compression  and  70  octane 
gasoline  cut  costs  for  them 


£<iW  Dauberman 


GLAD  to  have  other  farmers  learn 
of  our  experience  with  high  com¬ 
pression,”  write  George  and  Earl 
Dauberman.  “It  enables  one  to  do 
much  more  work  with  his  tractor.  It 
cuts  the  fuel  cost  per  acre  about  25%. 

“Our  new  Twin  City  ‘KTA’  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  three-plow  job  with  low  com¬ 
pression,  but  by  purchasing  a  high 
compression  head,  which  is  optional 
when  placing  your  order,  and  using  reg¬ 
ular  grade  gasoline,  it  is  a  four-plow 
job.  We  pull  four  fourteen-inch  bot¬ 
toms  in  high  gear  at  4%  miles  an  hour. 

“With  low  compression  this  tractor 
plows  2  acres  an  hour  with  a  3-bottom 
plow.  With  high  compression  it  plows 
2.66  acres  an  hour  with  a  4-bottom 
plow — an  increase  of  %  an  acre  an 
hour — yet  the  fuel  consumption  of  the 
high  compression  job  is  no  more  than 
that  of  the  low  compression  job. 


Oil  Costs  cut  60% 


“This  high  compression  tractor  has 
been  operating  100  hours  between  oil 
changes.  If  distillate  were  used,  oil 
would  be  changed  each  40  hours  to 
comply  with  the  manufacturer’s  in¬ 
structions.  With  crankcase  dilution 
eliminated,  an  operator  can  keep  oil 
within  the  crankcase  of  good  quality 
(hold  its  body)  in  hot  or  cold  seasons. 

Eleven  months  '  record 


“We  kept  accurate  records  of  time, 
fuel  and  oil — Hours  operated:  600;  Gallons 
of  gasoline:  1283;  Gallons  of  oil:  20.  This 


FRUITS-VEGET  A  BLES  WANTED! 


In  truck  and  car  lots. 

High  Market  Prices.  Quick  Sales. 

Financial  responsibility  assures  full  daily  returns. 

ESTABLISHED  30  YEARS 
5  Locations  and  Sales  Forces  to  Serve  Shippers 
Our  market  quotations  are  not  exaggerated  to 
induce  shipments.  Write  or  wire  for  them. 


SCHLEY  BROTHERS 

"Tht  Dependable  Horne" 

18  East  Caredca  St.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


G£*S.  Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

109  years 
in  busi¬ 
ness. 

Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


Outletol 

Always  RJ 
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Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.EstabJislied  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  W cut  \V  aslilngton  Market,  JiewTork  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

- i _ _ . _ _ 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &1H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jav  St.  New'YTork  City 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BllOOSIE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Wnrurick  N  V  Old  5-room  colonial  house, 
IVal  W1U1V,  li.  I.  modernized :  3  acres,  country 

views;  old  doors,  windows,  closets,  stone  walks,  wall; 
mile  to  State  road;  50  miles  N.  Y.  City;  $4,000,  cash 
or  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  WARWICK,  N.  Y. 


POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  12”  X  12",  cardboard,  50  for  $2.50;  100,  $4.00. 
Linen,  25  for  S2.00.  Name  and  address,  $1.00  extra. 
BRAYER  PRESS,  62  Lenox  S».,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


MARKETING 


aehinery  little  used  for  sale.  Three 
resses.  One  grater  $25.  Pump,  apple 
usher,  three  filters,  Electric  motors. 
Iso  new  machinery.  Booklet  R,  free. 

COS  COB,  CONN. 


WjtlUTVn  All  types  of  hay,  advise  price.  NASSAU 
WfUlILD  FARMERS  CORPORATION,  Mineola.N  Y. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  Sc  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
fo  appear  in  Issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  single  milker,  certi¬ 
fied  dairy;  state  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2271,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Caretaker  for  children’s  camp,  one 
who  understands  plumbing,  electricity,  paint¬ 
ing,  gasoline  engines,  carpentry  and  general 
work;  married  or  single;  $50  per  month  and 
room;  all-year-round  job;  write  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  all  communications  to 
CAMP  ROSEMONT,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  girl  or  women  for 
general  housework,  $40  per  month;  room  and 
board.  Address  all  communications  to  CAMP 
ROSEMONT,  Ilonesdale,  Pa. 


WANTED — First-class  farmer,  single;  must  be 
good  milker,,  absolutely  sober,  clean  and  better 
than  average  worker;  wages  $35.  A.  B.  PRICE, 
Clarence,  N.  Y. 


CIDER! 

PALMER  BROS. 


COUPLE — Housework,  cooking;  man  good  driver; 

work  not  hard :  small  city,  good  home,  $40 
month;  write  “HELP,”  Room  1014,  122  E.  42nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  milker,  farmer,  $25  monthly, 
good  home,  steady  job.  ItOORDA,  Hamburg, 
N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  good  milker,  teamster,  $25 
monthly,  bonus  to  steady  man;  good  home. 
GEORGE  GASS,  Augusta,  N.  J. 


HANDYMAN  ON  poultry  farm,  $20  month, 
room,  board.  BOX  28,  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


NIGHT  WATCHMAN  on  poultry  farm,  $20 
month,  room,  hoard;  reference  required;  BOX 
28,  Colts  Neck,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farm-hand,  dry-hand 
milker,  teamster:  $25  per  month  and  board;  no 
booze.  WARD  WELCH,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White  woman,  general  housework,  3 
in  family;  good  salary.  BOX  412,  Cornwall, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  care  40-acre  farm, 
near  Dover.  N.  J.;  housework,  modern  home; 
share  crops;  $20  per  month;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  farm-hand;  must  have  been 
raised  on  a  dairy  farm,  used  to  hard  work, 
understand  horses  and  general  farm  work;  a 
steady  place  for  the  right  boy.  F.  W.  COREY", 
ft.  D.  3,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer  who  is  not  afraid  of  hard 
work  who  is  fully  experienced  in  general  farm 
operations,  including  crop  rotations  and  building 
up  dairy  of  pure  bred  cattle.  Man  must  have 
background,  be  able  to-keep  accounts  and  keep 
familiar  with  up-to-date  methods  and  practices. 
No  drinker  considered  and  careful  check-up  will 
be  made  as  to  ability,  results  and  character. 
Farm  is  located  in  beautiful  Genesee  Country, 
forty  miles  south  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Farm  lo¬ 
cated  half  mile  from  good  town,  excellent  high 
school.  House  has  furnace,  bath,  gas,  electricity; 
barns  modern,  running  water,  electricity,  full 
equipment.  No  objection  to  reasonable  family, 
growing  sons  preferred.  It  is  a  two-man  farm. 
To  one  who  enjoys  good  living  conditions  and  is 
willing  to  work  for  modest  salary  and  have  earn¬ 
ings  increased  as  results  are  shown,  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  is  presented  about  October  31.  Write 
fullest  details,  including  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm,  good 
milker,  handy  with  tools  and  carpenter  and 
concrete  work;  wages  $60  per  month,  house  and 
privileges.  L.  H.  YOUMANS,  New  Scotland, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man,  Eastern  Shore,  Mary¬ 
land  farm;  drive  tractor;  $40  month,  cottage, 
fuel,  light,  milk,  etc.;  permanent;  references. 
ADVERTISER  2451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  WHITE,  cooking,  general  house- 
worker,  small  family,  laundry:  no  incum¬ 
brances;  $30  monthly:  private;  Long  Island.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man,  general  farm  good 
milker,  permanent  job.  MAPLE  ROSE  DAIRY, 
Feekskill,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  —  Cook-housekeeper,  no  laundry;  man 
outside,  care  of  lawns,  garden,  poultry  and 
three  cows;  in  first  letter  state  age,  nationality, 
experience  and  wages  expected ;  references  re¬ 
quired;  all  modern  conveniences;  Somerset  Coun¬ 
ty,  one  mile  from  village.  ADVERTISER  2459, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 'Caretaker,  intelligent,  reliable,  bun¬ 
galow  colony,  New  York;  state  qualifications, 
references;  modest  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  in  New  York  City;  wife  to 
be  an  experienced  cook,  husband  to  act  as 
butler  and  valet,  drive  car;  reference;  state  age, 
nationality  and  price.  ADVERTISER  2466,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOG  MAN  WANTED,  middle-aged,  Scandina¬ 
vian  or  German  preferably,  with  experience 
in  raising,  care  and  breeding;  must  have  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  honesty  and  cleanliness;  start  $35- 
$40,  house  and  wood.  CLEGHORN  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  Easton,  Md. 

WANTED — Man  single  for  estate,  handy  with 
carpentry  and  plumbing  tools,  generally  use¬ 
ful,  to  stay  alone  Winter  time;  room  and  board, 
small  salary;  must  drive:  honest  and  sober; 
references.  LOUIS'  DALGER,  Boiceville,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  GIRL,  white,  to  assist  with  housework, 
no  cooking.  MRS.  THOMAS  F.  DAWKINS, 
181  Purchase  St.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Cook  for  three  or  four  people,  clean 
three  rooms,  washing  for  three-year-old  boy; 
modern  farm,  all  convenience;  $25  month  start. 
FILLIS,  Stanwich  Road,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

MAN — To  pasteurize,  receive  and  test  milk; 

must  have  tester’s  license;  state  salary. 
FARMERS  DAIRY  PRODUCERS  CO-OPERA¬ 
TIVE  ASSN.,  Prospect  Park,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN  wanted  to  help  with  work  on 
Long  Island  poultry  farm;  good  room  and 
board,  $15  monthly.  ADVERTISER  2470,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED- — Two  dairy  farmers,  one  single,  and 
one  married;  must  be  experienced  in  general 
dairy  farming;  good  opportunity  for  steady  em¬ 
ployment.  JOHN  S.  HOLLORAN,  Cornwall, 
N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN,  gardener,  farmer,  for  tourist 
cabin  park;  milk  4  cows,  handy  with  tools; 
state  age,  experience,  reference,  wages;  steady 
employment,  good  home  for  ambitious  sober 
man.  OTTO  MARGRAF,  Forest  Hill  Park,  Cats¬ 
kill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Immediately  steady  general  farm¬ 
hand,  sober,  one  cow;  must  be  handy  with 
tools;  state  lowest  wages.  GUARIXO,  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  farm-hand.  KENNETH 
HUNT,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  RELIABLE  farm-hand  wanted  at  once. 
MARY  E.  LOVESEY,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

WANTED — On  large  dairy  farm  married  herds¬ 
man,  30-40,  no  children;  wages  $65  per  month 
and  unfurnished  living  quarters,  modern  conve¬ 
niences;  give  age,  height,  weight,  experience 
and  references  as  to  character  and  ability.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  energetic,  willing, 
$25  monthly.  ’’DOCTOR,”  976  Sanford  Ave., 
Irvington,  N.  J. 

COUPLE  FOR  gentleman’s  farm,  Westchester, 
gardener-farmer  understanding  poultry,  drive 
car:  woman,  housework,  cooking;  separate  five- 
room  and  batli  cottage;  no  objection  to  girl 
school  age;  must  be  clean,  willing,  sober  and 
dependable,  well  recommended;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  2475,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GIRL,  RELIABLE,  light  housework,  assist  care 
children  7  and  10;  good  home,  $25  month; 
Protestant^  GREEN,  12  Derby  Court,  Malverne, 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  offered  Protestant 
housekeeper  between  age  30  to  40;  must  be 
active,  good-natured,  deserving  a  good  living 
with  wholesome  American  family  in  beautiful 
modern  home  on  large  farm  near  Poughkeepsie; 
give  references;  personal  interview  necessary. 
ADVERTISER  2483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  ON  large  poultry  farm  in  New 
Hampshire,  reliable,  sober,  experienced,  single 
man;  experience  brooding  chicks;  permanent; 
state  age,  references,  wages  desired  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  2482,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  man,  housework,  handy-man; 

adult  family;  board;  reasonable  wages.  BOX 
99,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  IV no  want  a  home  and  can  maintain 
themselves,  farmers  preferred;  00  acres  tilled 
and  tillable  land,  also  woodland;  farm-house, 
poultry-house,  machinery,  tractor,  cow;  Hun¬ 
terdon  County.  N.  J. ;  profit-sharing  basis,  or 
rent.  ADVERTISER  2452,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  country  place  near  Trenton, 
N.  J. ;  ages  between  30  and  40,  Protestant, 
experienced  working  together;  woman,  good 
plain  cook  and  housework;  man,  yard,  garden, 
minor  repairs,  care  horses  and  cars;  some  driv¬ 
ing;  $00,  food  and  attractive  separate  quarters; 
state  ages,  experience,  name  and  present  ad¬ 
dress  of  last  employer.  ADVERTISER  2484,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  small  farm,  handy¬ 
man,  poultry,  cows;  two  rooms  partly  fur¬ 
nished;  no  smoking  or  liquor;  wages  $30  month. 
ADVERTISER  2487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  who  can  run  tractor,  milk  one 
cow;  year  round  job;  $15  per  month,  room 
and  board.  CARNEY",  R.  F.  D.  1,  Wilton,  Conn. 


WOMAN,  AROUND  40,  cook,  general  housework- 
er;  permanent;  4  adults;  Protestant;  $25 
monthly;  send  photo,  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2488,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  CLEAN,  reliable;  cook  and 
general  housework  for  young  couple  and  baby; 
permanent;  own  room  and  bath;  write  fully. 
BOX  404,  Southport,  Conn. 


GIRL,  LIGHT  housework,  2  children,  good  home. 

MRS.  li.  MERIANS,  904  4Stli  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  white  Protestant  farm 
couple,  no  children,  for  year-around  position 
modernized  small  place  Bucks  County,  Pa.;  man, 
handy  with  tools,  poultry,  gardener;  honest,  tee¬ 
totaler,  willing  and  agreeable;  woman,  house¬ 
keeper,  no  washing;  elderly  lady  steady,  couple 
week-ends;  room  and  board  furnished;  send  full 
particulars,  references,  wages,  snapshot.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2489,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Houseman,  six  rooms,  plain 
cooking,  small  family,  milk  two  cows;  $30  a 
month.  Write  L.  S.  GODSEN,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


BOY"  FOR  small  poultry  farm,  good  home.  JOHN 
GRAU,  R.  D.  2,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — All-around  farmer,  experienced  in 
poultry,  cows;  capable  of  handling  tools;  drive 
car;  steady  all  year;  farm  near  Catskill;  state 
wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2491, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  S  HELPER,  neat,  reliable,  Protestant 
young  woman,  modern  conveniences,  good 
home,  $20  per  month;  reference.  ADVERTISER 
-493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IMMEDIATELY,  COUPLE  for  chickens,  repairs* 
steady,  advancement.  ADVERTISER  2494’ 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  HIGII-CLASS  training  kennel  offers  a  young 

man  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  kennel  busi- 
ness  .  thoroughly;  conditioning,  showing  and 
training  of  dogs;  references  required;  good  home 
and  pocket-money.  BOX  9(5,  Roslyu,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Poultryman,  reliable,  and  year 
around  on  commercial  farm,  Northern  New 
Jersey;  state  age,  experience  and  wages  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  249d,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NOTICE  ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  tlie  adver¬ 
tiser  on  tbe  envelope. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  with  thorough  practi¬ 
cal  experience,  highest  references,  abstainer 
liquor,  tobacco.  ADVERTISER  2352,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMEN — If  you  want  first-class  results 
at  a  fair  wage  I  am  your  man;  single.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  243(5,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GAME  -  BREEDER,  FARMER,  poultryman, 
wants  position;  absolutely  competent  in  breed¬ 
ing  fancy  pheasants,  ducks,  geese,  also  mass 
production  of  Mallards  and  Ringnecks;  middle- 
age;!,  married.  ADVERTISER  2434,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  wishes  position  on 
small  farm  or  private  estate;  American,  no 
liquor.  MR.  CHARLES  FRENCH,  43  O’Neil 
Ave.,  Baysliore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y". 


CERTIFIED,  EXPERIENCED  teacher,  desires 
position  anywhere;  specialized  in  mathematics, 
chemistry  and  physics.  HARVEY  JENNINGS, 
Rummerfield,  Pa. 


MAN  OF  FORTY  on  poultry  farm  or  dairy; 

good  dry-hand  milker.  F.  M.  BOHAC,  Mer- 
rillan,  Wis. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  experienced  working 
caretaker;  American,  no  bad  habits,  trust¬ 
worthy;  usual  privileges:  honest,  willing,  handy; 
will  board  men.  ADVERTISER  2443,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOULD  LIKE  to  get  in  touch  with  someone 
who  has  wood  to  cut  by  cord  or  thousand. 
EARL  ROOSA,  Mobonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 


HORSEMAN,  SINGLE,  sober,  American,  experi¬ 
enced  with  saddle,  harness  and  draft  horses  in 
studs  and  private  stables,  desires  any  year- 
around  position  with  horses;  estate  or  stud"  pre¬ 
ferred;  references.  ADVERTISER  2445,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  competent  farm  man¬ 
ager.  ADVERTISER  244(5,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE.  GERMAN,  excellent  cook,  chauffeur, 
poultryman,  gardener,  caretaker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  desires  position  on 
modern  dairy  farm;  life  experience,  best  of 
references.  ADVERTISER  2450,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  FARMER,  experienced  stockman,  milk 
plant  manager  and  route  salesman;  educated, 
sober,  practical,  wishes  position  at  $(50  monthly 
and  board;  references.  ADVERTISER  2453,  care 
Rural  New-Yrorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  21,  two  years’  experience  in 
poultry,  desires  position  on  poultry  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2440,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  girl,  20-30,  for  general  house¬ 
work,  no  cooking;  wages  $25.  Write  MRS. 
A.  BARTSCII,  Forest  ltd.,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  young  man  interested  to 
learn  raising  dogs;  board,  loom.  pay.  Write 
ADVERTISER  2485,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  GIRLS,  white,  sisters  or  friends,  one 
cooking  and  housework,  $25  per  month;  other 
care  for  two-year-old  boy,  assist  housework,  $15; 
good  accommodations,  private  home,  semi-rural, 
New  Jersey;  experience  unnecessary;  send  photo¬ 
graphs  and  name  and  address  of  character  refer¬ 
ences..  MRS.  J.  A.  BARNETT,  Convent,  N.  J. 


MAN.  43.  NATIVE,  alone,  what  have  you? 

JOHN  SHEEHAN,  120  Benziger  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED,  test  milker,  have  made 
many  records,  thoroughly  experienced,  A-l 
references.  ADVERTISER  2400,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — October  1,  position  by  single  Ameri¬ 
can,  58,  as  test-cow  man  or  calf-man  or  take 
charge  of  small  herd;  good  butter-maker;  wages 
forty  to  fifty  dollars,  board  and  room;  twenty 
years’  experience;  Guernsey  or  Jersey  preferred. 
W.  C.  BURDICK,  Parkton,  Md. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN,  caretaker,  gen¬ 
eral  farmer  and  mechanic,  married,  wishes 
position.  BOX  18,  Chester,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  the  experience,  energy 
and  executive  ability  to  handle  any  agricul¬ 
tural  enterprise;  42  years  of  age.  married,  no 
family,  efficient,  economical,  dependable,  up-to- 
date  and  a  hustler.  ADVERTISER  2462,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  FARM,  dairy- manager,  all  fundamen¬ 
tal  branches;  sound  profitable  monetary  re¬ 
sults.  ADVERTISER  2403,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  no  children:  man, 
good  flower-vegetable  gardener,  can  take  care 
of  cows,  horses;  wife,  cook-housekeeper;  refer¬ 
ences.  JOHN  S.  ADAM,  care  Harbor  State 
Bank,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 


EXPERIENCED  FISH-BREEDER,  poultry, 
game-keeper,  single,  desires  steady  position 
private  place,  care  of  grounds,  lawn,  flower¬ 
beds,  trees;  chauffeur’s  license;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Gardener,  single,  experi¬ 
enced  flowers,  vegetables,  polo  ponies,  2  cows; 
references.  ADVERTISER  2438,  care  Rural" 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE,  honest,  sober,  reliable, 
want  position  as  caretaker;  wife,  cook  and 
housekeeper;  man,  handy  with  tools,  drive,  un¬ 
derstands  gardens,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  vines 
and  pruning,  care  of  poultry.  ADVERTISER 
2409,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  36,  EXPERIENCED  landscaping,  garden¬ 
ing,  some  farming,  wishes  year-round  connec¬ 
tion;  care  taking  acceptable;  wife  former  teach¬ 
er;  one  child.  ADVERTISER  2471,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  single,  excellent  execu¬ 
tive  ability,  desires  position  of  responsibility; 
20  years’  commercial,  eight  years’  private  estate 
experience;  thoroughly  experienced  production 
of  eggs,  chicks,  broilers,  ducklings,  turkeys  and 
wild  game;  capable  to  construct  paying  plant 
for  someone  with  capital;  excellent  references; 
please  state  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2472,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  past  3  years  of  Can¬ 
tor's  Dairy,  Westbrook  Farm,  desires  connec¬ 
tion  as  superintendent,  herdsman  or  dairyman 
with  dairy  farm,  institution  or  estate;  have  life¬ 
time  experience  in  cattle,  dairy  and  farming; 
very  energetic  with  exceptional  administrative 
ability;  will  be  with  present  connections  until 
November  1;  propositions  welcome;  fine  refer¬ 
ences  on  request;  am  strong,  healthy  man,  aged 
32,  wife,  no  children,  German  born,  American 
citizen,  excellent  references  from  present  em¬ 
ployer;  phone  Islip  1930,  or  write  WALTER 
SCHLUETER,  Westbrook  Farm,  East  Islip,  L. 
I.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  CARETAKER,  farm  es¬ 
tate  experienced,  qualified  every  detail;  mar¬ 
ried.  ADVERTISER  2476,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HAN,  PAST  middle-age,  wishes  work;  some  ex¬ 
perience  poultry  and  garden;  reliable,  temper- 
eiice.  ELIASON,  98  Central  Ave.,  Newark, 


FULL  CHARGE  modern  suburban  home,  farm, 
wanted  by  woman  of  education  and  refine¬ 
ment;  experienced  home  manager;  within  50 
miles  New  York.  G.  A.  F.,  42  Sherwood  Place, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


SINGLE,  FULLY  experienced  herdsman,  retail 
plant  and  route  man.  farm-raised,  sober, 
wishes  employment  at  $50  monthly  and  board; 
interview  and  bond.  ADVERTISER  2477,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


aged  woman,  experienced  with  poultry  and 
kennel.  DORA  HASCALL,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Job  in  country  store,  also  beautiful 
country  homestead  for  sale  or  rent  by  brook. 
EDM  ARD  C.  HOGAN,  Oak  Ridge,  New  Jersey. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  farmer,  no  children,  desires 
job;  understands  fruit,  poultry,  general  farm¬ 
ing:  prefers  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania.  AD- 
^  ERTISER  2478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  AMERICAN,  60,  industrious,  wants 
year-round  situation  on  small  place;  general 
handy-man,  garden,  flowers,  lawn,  chickens,  no 
milking;  good,  congenial  home  preferred  to 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2474,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A\  (IRKING  1*  ARM  manager,  married,  wants 
position;  competent,  take  full  charge;  spe¬ 
cialties:  crop  rotation  and  dairying;  state  wages 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2481,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


M  ANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  married, 
forty-five,  Cornell  graduate,  life  experience 
with  successful  farm  and  estate  management, 
all  details  herd  care,  maximum  production  clean 
milk,  A.  R.  testing,  soil  improvement,  bumper 
crops,  fruit,  vegetables,  pork  and  poultry,  high¬ 
ly  recommended.  ADVERTISER  2486,  care 
Rural  New- Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED  with  brooders, 
egg  production  or  dressing  poultry;  single, 
Irish,  honest,  reliable  workman.  ADVERTISER 
2498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HORSEMAN,  EXPERIENCED 
ponies;  single.  Irish,  best  of 
\  ERTISER  2499,  care  Rural  N 


hunters  or  polo 
references.  AD- 
ew-Yorker. 


ager. 

Yorker. 


AD\  ERTISER  2500,  care  Rural  New- 


lULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  competent,  reliable 
open  for  engagement.  JANSEN,  39-02  Beli 
vd.,  Bayside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE,  work  on  farm  or  estate, 
both  drive:  experienced  farmer,  cook,  liouse- 
" orker.  BOX  3io,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

MARRIED  MAN.  32  years  old,  American,  white, 
experienced  farmer  and  market  gardener, 
wants  position  on  farm  or  estate;  understands 
marketing,  wholesale  and  retail;  honest,  sober, 
hustler;  references  given  from  present  employ- 
?.r’  one  child;  would  consider  shares  with  re- 
Jiahle  party;  open  now  or  later.  ADVERTISER 
-492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  WATCHMAN,  experienced  poul 
trynian,  etc.;  47,  trustworthy,  competent,  n< 
ooU^r  to,bacoo;  excellent  references.  BON 
88,  Cochituate,  Mass. 


w-.M.KAh  MAN,  careft 
home,  retiring  couple;  e< 
VERTISER  2497,  care  Ri 


reserved,  country 
$12.50  month.  AD- 
X-ew- Yorker. 
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Within  the  past  few  months  new  forms  of  milk 
containers  have  been  used  m  metropolitan  centers 
for  sales  from  stores.  They  are  made  of  paper, 
do  not  carry  the  usual  three-cent  bottle  charge, 
and  are  non-returnable.  ...  It  may  be  unkind  to 
recall  to  the  leaders  in  the  milk  business  that  they 
did  not  fight  for  the  little  local  milk  factories  when 
it  was  found  to  be  more  economical  to  do  the  bot¬ 
tling  near  the  consuming  market,  hence  throwing- 
many  men  out  of  work  in  rural  communities,  who 
generally  could  not  find  other  jobs  and  had  to  be 
supported  at  public  expense  through  the  relief 
agenciesi  Therefore  it  seems  a  bit  foolish  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  impede  progress  bv  setting  up  arbitrary 
price  differentials  against  a  new  method  of  selling- 
milk  which  apparently  has  met  with  public  ac- 

CCptuilCC.  —Poughkeepsie  Eagle  News 


s  the  size  of  the  farmer  s 
milk  check  in  danger  ? 


The  fight  which  is  being  carried  on  over  the  sale  of  milk  in  paper  con¬ 
tainers  certainly  promises  no  good  for  either  the  farmer  or  the  consumer. 


sands  of  customers  would  not  accept  the  rise  in  price! 

As  far  back  as  1919,  Governor  Smith’s  Fair  Price 
Milk  Committee  recommended  that  the  cost  of  miltc 
distribution  should  be  reduced  and  the  resultant  saving 
passed  on  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

THE  REPORT  STATED  THAT  THIS  MIGHT 
BE  ACCOMPLISHED  AND  COSTS  SUBSTAN¬ 
TIALLY  REDUCED  IF  PAPER  CONTAINERS 
WERE  USED  INSTEAD  OF  GLASS  BOTTLES. 


Consider  these  facts:  At  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  an  amendment 
to  the  milk  bill  proposing  to  levy  an  extra  cent  on  milk 
sold  in  paper  containers. 

The  effort  was  defeated  and  the  sponsors  routed. 

Now  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
of  New  York  issues  its  order  No.  111  doing  what  the 
state  legislature  considered  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
the  public  and  the  dairy  farmer. 

Who  is  behind  this  proposed  price-rise? 

Who  is  to  gain  by  putting  a  penalty  upon  the  use  of 
the  convenient  and  economical  paper  container? 

IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU,  THE  DAIRY  FARMER, 
TO  FIND  OUT.  AND  IT  IS  UP  TO  YOU,  THE 
DAIRY  FARMER,  TO  PROTEST  AGAINST  IT. 

Public  press  aroused 

The  public  press  and  every  socially  minded  man  and 
woman  in  New  York  State  feel  that  an  ill-service  is 
being  done  the  consumer  and  dairy  farmer.  For  any 
attempt  to  stifle  any  such  development  of  markets,  or 
arrest  in  any  similar  way  any  effort  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  milk  is  going  to  affect  the  size  of  the 
farmer’s  milk  check. 

Not  one  penny  of  the  contemplated  one  cent  rise 
would  go  to  the  farmer;  not  'one  penny  of  that  rise  is 
wanted  by  the  distributor. 

On  the  contrary,  both  the  dairy  farmer  and  the 
distributor  would  sell  less  fluid  milk  —  because  thou- 


Dairy  Farmers  can  halt  move 

Nothing  short  of  an  aroused  farmer’s  opinion  point¬ 
ing  out  to  the  Control  Board  that  in  arbitrarily  protect¬ 
ing  glass  bottles  it  is  not  serving  the  interest  of  the 
farmer,  will  suffice  to  halt  the  Board  proceeding  along 
the  dangerous  path  it  has  taken. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  Control  Board  has  the 
right  to  fix  the  minimum  selling  price  of  milk.  But  in 
view  of  possible  dangers  to  the  dairymen,  we  can  very 
well  doubt  the  advisability  of  using  such  power  as  it  is 
being  used  in  the  paper  milk  container  controversy. 

Farmers  should  communicate  with  their  Assemblymen 
and  Senators  and  the  district  officials  of  their  cooperative 
bodies  in  the  hope  of  arresting  this  movement  to  penalize 
the  sale  of  fluid  milk  in  paper  containers  .  .  .  this  move¬ 
ment  which  is  so  potent  in  dangers  to  the  dairymen  of 
the  New  York  Milkshed. 

NEW  YORK  PAPER  CONTAINER  COMMITTEE 
444  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
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Housing,  The  Farm  Pullet  Flocks 


HIS  Fall  there  are  signs  that  the 
eastern  farmer  may  well  look  to  his 
pullet  laying  flocks  as  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue.  Egg  prices, 
prevailing  in  the  area  centered  in 
and  affected  by  New  York  City, 
probably  will  be  on  the  high  side.  Farm-raised 
grains  may  be  used  to  economic  advantage  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  to  poultry  flocks.  Much  will  depend  upon 
how  well  the  farmer  may  get  his  new  pullet  layers 
started  now  this  Fall  as  he  brings  them  in  from  the 
fields  and  heads  them  toward  the  Winter  and  a 
long  year  of  egg  production.  Management  extended 
to  them  as  they  started  is  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance,  and  yet  the  steps  in  that  management  are 
simple  and  easily  provided.  It  does  require  some 
thought  and  planning,  however.  Certain  principles 
are  involved.  The  flocks  must  be  set  up  so  that  (1) 
just  as  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  pullets  housed  will 
live  and  produce  throughout  the  year  as  may  be 
possible — that  is,  a  minimum  of  mortality  will  be 
experienced;  (2)  that  a  good,  steady,  high  egg  yield, 
day  after  day,  may  be  maintained  without  sharp 
fluctuations  with  changing  climatic  conditions;  and 
(3)  that  egg  production  may  be  secured  at  lowest 
possible  cost  per  dozen  of  eggs  produced.  If  these 
three  things  are  accomplished  in  some  degree,  and 
if  the  pullets  are  at  least  average  well-bred  stock, 
and  have  been  reared  under  health-producing  con¬ 
ditions,  the  poultry  laying  flock  must  become  a  real 
asset  on  the  farm. 

1.  — Prepare  the  poultry  laying  houses  for  the  new 
pullet  flocks,  so  that  they  will  be  healthful,  com¬ 
fortable,  and  stimulating  surroundings  for  the  layers 
during  the  Winter.  This  means:  (a)  Removal  of 
all  old  stock  to  pens  set  aside  especially  for  them. 
Do  not  mix  old  fowls  with  young  pullets.  Keep  old 
and  young  flocks  in  entirely  separate  pens,  (b) 
Thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  pens  into  which  the 
pullets  are  to  be  moved,  by  removal  of  all  old  litter 
and  accumulations  of  filth  and  manure,  etc.  SwTeep 
down  the  walls  and  ceilings,  emptying  the  nests  and 
hoppers,  and  taking  out  of  the  house  any  movable 
equipment,  which  may  he  thoroughly  washed  and 
disinfected  outside,  (c)  Spray  the  entire  interior 
of  the  poultry  pens  with  a  whitewash  mixture  to 
which  5  per  cent  of  a  good  disinfectant  has  been 
added.  If  preferable,  omit  the  whitewash  and  use 
only  a  disinfectant  spray.  The  writer  prefers  to 
use  whitewash,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  house  will 
dry  out  white,  bright  and  cheerful,  (d)  After  the 
pens  have  dried  out,  re-litter  with  good  clean  straw 
to  a  depth  of  about  six  inches,  (e)  Return  the  fix¬ 
tures,  re-fill  the  hoppers,  and  put  clean  litter  into 
the  nests. 

2. — Furnish  sufficient  equipment  to  enable  the  pul¬ 
lets  to  live  to  best  advantage.  This  includes  (a)  one 
nest  for  every  five  layers;  (b)  one  six-foot  long 
mash  hopper,  preferably  of  the  simple  open  type, 
such  as  may  be  made  in  v-shape  by  use 

of  two  eight-inch  boards,  for  every  50 
fowls;  (c)  clean  water  basin,  approxi¬ 
mately  16  inches  in  diameter  for  each 
50  birds;  and  (d)  eight  inches  of  perch 
space  for  each  fowl  in  the  pen. 

3.  — Plan  to  divide  the  pullets  into 
relatively  small  laying  flock  units. 

Fifty  layers  to  each  flock  would  be 
optimum,  but  as  many  as  100  may  be 
used  as  one  laying  flock.  Stick  to  this 
rule  as  nearly  as  common  sense  al¬ 
lows,  as  the  layers  will  do  better  and 
there  will  be  fewer  risks  encountered. 

4.  — Allow  a  full  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  layer  at  the  time  the 
flocks  are  made  up.  This  rule  has 
often  been  stretched  a  great  deal,  but 
usually  unwisely  so.  Stick  to  it  closely 
for  better  results. 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

of  this  may  be  fishmeal,  if  there  is  a  price  prefer¬ 
ential  in  its  favor)  ;  25  pounds  dried  buttermilk  or 
dried  skim-milk ;  20  pounds  oyster  shell  flour  or 
limestone  flour ;  and  12  of  natural  cod-liver  oil.  This 
mash  may  be  kept  before  the  layers  at  all  times. 
Its  use  involves  a  minimum  of  labor  and  attention. 
If  preferred,  the  amount  of  corn  and  barley  may  be 
lowered  and  fed  as  grain,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
any  advantage  will  be  gained. 

If  the  poultryman  wishes  to  use  any  other  good, 
recommended  mash  or  mash  and  grain  ration,  well 
and  good.  Feed  the  chosen  ration  according  to  di¬ 
rections.  Stick  to  a  selected  manner  and  method  of 


“ Old  Million  Bucks ” — a  Fne  Type  of  Rhode  Island  Red 
Male  Bird  Which  Fired  More  Than  a  Bozen  Pullets 
Which  Laid  Over  240  Eggs  in  Their  First  Year — a  De¬ 
sirable  Bird  for  TJse  on  Any  Farm 

feeding  for  the  season.  Do  not  keep  changing  or 
shifting  from  one  mixture  to  another.  Layers  are 
creatures  of  habit  and  seem  to  do  best  when  kept  on 
a  steady  diet  day  after  day. 

7.  — Be  sure  that  clean,  fresh  water  is  available 
for  the  layers  at  all  times. 

8.  — So  far  as  possible  manage  the  layers  under 
quarantine  methods  of  management.  Allow  few,  if 
any  visitors  to  enter  and  go  through  the  pens,  and 
any  that  do  should  first  step  in  disinfectant.  Have 
a  wide  pan  outside  the  pen  door,  in  which  a  burlap 
sack  soaked  in  a  coal-tar  disinfectant  has  been 
placed.  It  pays  to  take  this  precaution,  costs  little, 
and  may  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 


A  Neio  Multiple-unit  Laying  Jlouse,  of  the  New  Jersey  Style,  Just  Finished 
and  Ready  for  Oncoming  Pullet  Flocks 


10.  — Use  a  uniform  13-hour  lighted  day,  beginning 
in  late  October  and  extending  through  March.  The 
writer  likes  to  turn  on  the  lights  each  morning  at 
5  A.  M.  and  then  in  the  afternoon  when  daylight 
fails  and  leaves  them  on  until  6  P.  M.  Convenience 
should  be  suited,  however,  and  any  scheme  which  is 
uniformly  used  each  day  and  which  will  give  the 
fowls  about  13  hours  access  to  the  food  supply 
should  work. 

11.  — Keep  a  flock  record  daily,  which  should  in¬ 
clude  (a)  number  of  fowls  in  pen;  (b)  number  re¬ 
moved  and  cause — such  as  death,  sale,  etc.;  (c) 
number  of  eggs  produced. 

12.  — Do  not  house  pullets  of  under-size,  question¬ 
able  quality.  It  will  be  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 

13.  — In  mid-December  handle  all  the  pullets  in¬ 
dividually,  looking  for  the  marks  of  their  being  in 
good  egg  producing  condition,  such  as  loss  of  yellow 
pigmentation  even  in  the  shanks,  bright  red,  full- 
blooded,  liealthy-looking  head  parts,  especially  the 
comb,  good  flesh,  well-developed,  deep  abdominal 
section,  indicating  food-holding  and  using  capacity 
and  development  of  the  egg-producing  organs,  and 
also  a  good  speai-,  three  fingers  width,  between  the 
pelvic  bones.  If  any  pullets  appear  to  be  in  full  lay¬ 
ing  condition  in  mid-December  and  have  evidently 
been  laying  for  several  weeks,  put  a  blue  celluloid 
leg  band  on  them,  and  remember  to  select  future 
breeders  from  among  those  which  did  lay  well  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  This  distinctive  mark  will  be 
carried  throughout  the  year  and  when  it  comes  time 
to  chose  breeders  from  among  those  birds  next  Fall 
first  choice  may  well  be  given  to  those  which  earned 
a  blue  leg  band  for  good  Winter  production. 

Winter  layers  require  uniform  conditions  of  en¬ 
vironment,  and  they  require  comfortable  surround¬ 
ings.  They  must  feel  good,  if  they  are  to  continue 
eating  at  a  sufficiently  high  rate  to  induce  and 
bring  about  economical  Winter  egg  yields.  But, 
given  a  fair  chance,  the  average  pullet  will  equip 
herself  admirably,  averaging  12,  15,  15  and  14  eggs 
per  month  respectively  for  the  first  four  laying 
months,  under  lights,  other  things  being  equal. 

The  main  thing  in  housing  the  farm  pullet  flock 
is  to  keep  the  size  of  flock  down  to  relatively  small 
numbers,  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  layers  to 
work  and  live  in,  to  lower  the  chances  for  spread  of 
contagion  to  least  possible  point,  to  furnish  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  rations,  to  supply  as  nearly  as 
may  be  possible  even  and  uniform  conditions,  and 
then  treat  the  pullets  as  the  really  important  part  of 
the  modern  farm  which  they  do  actually  constitute. 
It  is  easy  to  stretch  these  fundamental  rules  of  lay¬ 
ing  flock  management  to  accommodate  more  hens  in 
a  given  space,  but  it  should  not  be  done. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  article  by  Prof.  Thompson  might 
well  be  called  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth.  It  emphasizes  comfort,  sanita¬ 
tion  and  proper  food,  the  common-sense  principles 
which  will  bring  egg  production  if  the 
hens  are  the  right  kind. 

One  point  often  neglected,  which  we 
want  to  emphasize  is  the  necessity  of 
keeping  visitors  out  of  the  pens,  or 
making  them  step  into  disinfectant  be¬ 
fore  entering.  Poultry  diseases  are  so 
easily  carried  on  the  shoes  that  no  such 
chances  should  be  taken.  Some  time 
ago  we  saw  a  flock  on  free  range  in 
which  real  fowl  cholera  had  developed. 
The  owner  was  warned  of  its  serious¬ 
ness  and  advised  at  once  to  put  those 
apparently  still  healthy  into  a  yard 
not  recently  occupied  by  hens.  This 
might  save  some  of  them.  lie  did  so, 
but  continued  to  go  back  and  forth 
into  the  new  pen  from  the  infected 
ground  without  even  wiping  off  his 
shoes.  Naturally  the  whole  flock  was 


5.  — Plan  to  keep  the  pullet  laying  flocks  closely 
housed  during  the  Winter  season,  not  allowing  them 
to  run  in  the  yards  at  all  until  next  April,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  not  even  then.-  Keeping  the  layers  close  to  the 
food  hoppers  and  constantly  under  better  controlled 
conditions  will  pay. 

6.  — The  writer  recently  devised  an  all-mash  ra¬ 
tion  for  farm  poultry  flocks  which  used  home-grown 
crops  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  protein  con¬ 
centrates.  He  believes  it  will  produce  eggs  and  keep 
the  pullets,  and  hen  flocks,  too,  in  good  condition. 
Here  it  is :  159  pounds  ground  yellow  corn ;  100 
pounds  ground  whole  wheat;  100  pounds  ground 
barley;  100  pounds  ground  oats;  50  pounds  Alfalfa 
meal;  75  pounds  meat  scrap  of  good  quality  (half 


among  the  laying  flocks.  Whoever  does  have  to  go  lost.  Perhaps  after  their  exposure  it  would  have 


into  and  through  the  poultry  flocks  should  use  this 
disinfectant  before  entering  the  pens,  and  he  should 
reduce  his  trips  to  a  minimum  number  required  for 
actual  management  of  the  flocks. 

9. — If  electric  current  is  available,  the  layers  will 
respond  to  the  use  of  artificial  lights  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  to  the  extent  of  approximately  one  dozen  eggs 
per  Winter  per  hen  over  those  which  have  to  remain 
in  unlighted  pens.  Use  one  40-watt  globe,  or  equiva¬ 
lent,  located  six  feet  from  the  floor,  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  front  wall  and  the  front  line  of  the 
perches,  and  provided  with  a  suitable  reflector  (four 
inches  by  16  inches  in  diameter  is  good)  for  every 
200  square  feet  of  floor  space  or  major  fraction. 


been  impossible  to  save  any,  but  it  was  worth 
trying,  with  all  precautions  carried  out. 

Years  ago  we  printed  a  small  book,  ‘‘The  Business 
Hen,”  which  went  through  several  revised  editions. 
The  reason  for  its  popularity  was  that  it  was  the 
plain  practical  experience  of  real  hen  men.  They 
told  what  they  knew,  and  this  helped  others.  The 
world  has  been  treated  to  plenty  of  theories  about 
making  money  from  hens,  such  as,  if  one  can 
make  a  dollar  a  year  from  a  hen,  why  not  keep 
a  million  hens  and  make  a  million  dollars?  Get¬ 
ting  down  to  “brass  tacks”  in  the  hen  business 
is  necessary.  A  flock  of  good  pullets,  properly 
housed  and  fed  is  the  answer. 
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Up  in  New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  has  the  general  appearance  of 
being  well  cared  for.  Its  villages  are  neat,  farm 
buildings  painted,  and  much  of  the  land  is  particu¬ 
larly  well  farmed. 

Outsiders  know  the  State  best  for  poultry  produc¬ 
tion  and  Summer  resorts,  both  large  industries.  The 
White  Mountains,  Winnepesaukee  and  other  lakes, 
are  quite  wonderful  in  scenery  and  Summer  amuse¬ 
ment  facilities,  appreciated  by  thousands  of  visitors, 
as  well  as  those  who  live  there  year  after  year. 

The  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains  are  pleas¬ 
ant  spots  to  live  in  Summer,  elevated  enough  to 
have  clear  bracing  air,  and  with  unexcelled  truck¬ 
gardening  opportunities. 

The  first  picture  shows  the  signboard  and  resi- 


for  these  and  other  produce  come  by  telephone,  the 
customers  calling  for  them  later.  Some  are  on  hand 
and  wait  while  the  order  is  prepared. 

Sweet  corn,  peas,  string  beans,  tomatoes  and  po¬ 
tatoes  are  the  main  crops.  Everyone  likes  them,  and 
the  Summer  and  Fall  residents  make  a  steady 
market.  There  are  no  shipping  charges  and  no 
middlemen.  The  customers  get  the  produce  freshly 
picked  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the  grower  has 
all  of  the  money. 

This  section  of  New  Hampshire  is  natural  wood¬ 
land.  Put  a  field  out  of  cultivation,  and  nature 
gets  on  the  job  with  forestry.  The  third  picture 
shows  one  of  Mr.  Brown's  meadows.  The  farm  is 
about  150  acres.  At  the  right  of  the  picture  is  a 
fine  stand  of  timber.  Forty  years  ago  that  was  cul¬ 
tivated  land.  Now  it  is  a  valuable  asset,  timber 


big  fellow,  however,  it  is  easy  to  pick  him  off  and 
crush  him,  though  his  green  coat  makes  him  some¬ 
what  inconspicuous  among  the  leaves.  Arsenate  of 
lead  is  a  good  control  where  plants  are  badly 
infested. 

Now  that  Old  Man  Winter  is  beginning  to  look 
over  his  equipment  of  blizzards  and  freezes,  and 
limber  himself  up  a  bit  with  these  “ascetic  eyes,” 
along  with  hunting  for  those  heavier  blankets,  we 
begin  to  look  over  our  stock  of  house  plants  for 
Winter  enjoyment.  I  believe  few  hobbyists  get  as 
much  fun  for  their  money  as  does  the  indoor  gar¬ 
dener.  And  his  is  a  hobby  that  is  easily  shared. 
Houseplants  are  almost  always  among  the  first  in¬ 
terchange  of  courtesies  between  neighbors.  By  the 
by,  tracing  a  houseplant  through  its  slips  and  seeds, 
from  the  time  it  was  brought  from  the  old  country 


Truck  Farmer's  Signboard 


A  View  of  Mr.  Brown’s  Truck  Garden 


and  wood,  well  planted  and  cared  for  by  nature. 


A  Neiv  Hampshire 

deuce  of  a  farmer  who  is  doing  well  with  vegetable 
gardening.  Edmund  K.  Brown  was  born  in  that 
locality,  near  Ossipee,  in  Carroll  County,  and  spent 
his  early  years  on  the  farm,  becoming  familiar  with 
all  types  of  land  and  their  fitness  for  various  pur¬ 
poses.  This  early  training  gave  him  knowledge  of 
great  value  in  his  later  work  of  civil  and  landscape 
engineering,  which  he  practiced  for  30  years,  laying 
out  parks  and  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  reclamation 
work,  like  the  Cape  May  project. 

Duty  to  a  relative  who  needed  help  brought  him 
back  to  the  farm,  which  he  has  now  run  for  17  more 
years — in  all  a  remarkable  record.  It  is  nothing 
unusual  for  a  farm  hoy  to  spend  a  substantial  part 
or  a  lifetime  at  some  other  business  and  then  “re¬ 
tire”  to  the  farm,  doing  a  little,  and  interesting 
himself  in  what  is  going  on.  But  Mr.  Brown,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  retired,  is  busy  as  ever,  though  in 
his  seventies. 

The  second  picture  shows  a  section  of  Mr.  Brown’s 
truck  garden,  perhaps  a  little  over  an  acre.  It  is 
a  slope  chosen  for  earliness— “early,  warm  land.” 
All  farmers  in  the  rolling  country  of  the  East  know 
what  that  means  and  can  pick  out  such  spots  on 
their  own  farms.  I  was  surprised  at  the  earliness 
of  the  first  sweet  corn,  which  in  July  was  as  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  growth  as  in  Northern  New  Jersey,  three 
degrees  of  latitude  south.  In  fact  there  is  in  that 
section  of  New  Hampshire  plenty  of  land  much  later 
than  this  truck  garden,  showing  what  may  be  done 
by  using  judgment  and  looking  over  the  land 
carefully. 

Another  point  making  this  field  specially  adap¬ 
table  is  that  it  is  out  of  the  early  frost  belt,  often 
safe  until  the  middle  of  October.  Nearby  there  is 
land  nipped  much  sooner  than  this,  and  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.,  I  have  had  corn  killed  the  first  week 
in  September.  This  long  season  makes  possible  sev¬ 
eral  plantings  of  corn  and  string  beans.  The  last 
of  the  peas,  a  good  crop,  was  being  picked.  Orders 


The  last  picture  shows  something  of  the  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  land.  In  the  foreground  is 
seen  small  growth  seeded  from  the  adjoining  wood. 
Some  will  grow  into  forestry,  and  some  will  die,  or 
he  dwarfed  by  the  others,  undoubtedly  a  survival  of 
the  fittest  unless  man  intervenes.  I  stood  half  an 
hour  looking  at  this  pasture  field,  trying  to  figure 
which  of  these  pioneer  trees  sent  out  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  forest  would  survive.  That  field  is  more 
clearly  in  my  mind  than  any  photograph  can  be. 
Perhaps  in  coming  years  I  may  see  it  again,  with 
the  kind  permission  of  Father  Time,  and  learn  what 
has  happened  in  the  struggle  of  these  young  trees 
for  development.  w.  w.  h. 


Sunnyrock  Farm  Notes 

“A  few  incisive  mornings,  a  few  ascetic  eyes,” 
and  how  we  do  hurry  along  the  canning,  gather  in 
the  tomatoes  and  peppers,  put  up  relishes  and  pica- 
lilli  and  chow-chow,  and  lay  down  a  few  more  dill 
pickles.  Incidentally,  recipes  for  dill  pickles  are 
legion.  Some  require  horseradish,  some  spices.  Some 
soak  the  cucumbers  in  salt  water  overnight,  drain 
them,  add  a  boiling  brine  without  vinegar,  and 
steam  them  several  minutes  in  a  covered  kettle,  then 
seal  them  in  glass  jars  and  leave  them  several  days 
in  the  sun.  Others  use  a  hot  brine — three  quarts 
water,  one  quart  vinegar  and  one  cup  salt — but  omit 
leaving  the  pickles  in  the  sun.  Others  cool  the  brine 
and  allow  the  pickles  to  work  in  an  open  crock. 
There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  allowance  for  individual 
taste. 

A  certain  very  plump,  bespangled,  hungry  worm 
has  been  stuffing  himself  on  tomato  plants  in  this 
section.  He  is  known  as  the  hornworm.  having  a 
single  black  horn,  and  is  the  larva  of  the  sphinx  or 
hawk  moth.  Having  a  remarkable  appetite,  he  can 
ravage  whole  branches  all  by  himself.  He  is  such  a 


by  somebody's  grandmother  until  the  present  day 
would  provide  its  bit  of  romance,  except  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  for  plants,  like  folk  songs,  be¬ 
come  everybody’s  property  in  no  time. 

I  am  starting  a  special  mixture  of  window  garden 
seeds  so  expect  soon  to  have  several  new  kinds  to 
enjoy.  Not  that  one  can  ever  forsake  the  old  kinds. 
The  sturdy  brightness  of  the  ever-blooming  begonia, 
the  color  and  quick  growth  of  the  coleus,  the  thrifty 
daintiness  of  the  asparagus  ferns,  the  odd  but  ap-. 
pealing  snow-on-the-mountain  and  the  varied  cacti, 
the  sturdy  grace  of  English  ivy,  the  silver-leaved  and 
ivy  geraniums,  mint  and  parsley  for  the  kitchen 
window,  these  are  perennial  favorites  and  well-nigh 
indispensable.  One  indoor  gardener  raises  plants  of 
the  small  hot  peppers  like  those  in  the  pickling 
spices.  These  are  raised  indoors  entirely.  Some 
day  I  intend  to  have  a  collection  of  fragrant  plants, 
including  the  sweet-scented  geraniums,  lemon  ver¬ 
bena  and  heliotrope. 

Another  pleasant  Autumn  task  is  the  preparation 
of  Winter  bouquets.  Marshes  usually  afford  splen¬ 
did  material.  Cat-tails,  including  the  leaves,  and 
several  of  the  heavier-headed  grasses  will  last  for 
weeks  without  water.  While  lunarias,  Chinese  lan¬ 
terns,  and  the  various  everlastings — strawflowers, 
acroelinium,  zeranthemum,  etc.— brighten  up  odd  cor¬ 
ners  with  a  Summer  loveliness  that  is  truly  appre¬ 
ciated  on  long,  bleak  Winter  days. 

Many  garden  annuals  may  be  brought  indoors  for 
Fall  and  early  Winter  bloom.  A  friend  reports  that 
a  dwarf  marigold  blossomed  all  Winter  for  her.  A 
nicotiana  I  wintered  blossomed  from  early  February 
until  set  outdoors,  and  has  been  blooming  outside 
all  Summer,  bearing  lavish  dividends  for  what 
care  it  received. 

That’s  the  delight  of  plants ;  they  seldom  sulk  or 
are  out  of  sorts.  Few  hobby  materials  are  as  stimu¬ 
lating  or  varied  or  offer  such  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  as  the  plants  that  blossom  on  our  windows. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  m.  v.  f. 


Woods  at  Right  Are  on  Land  Cultivated  Forty  Years  Ago  Young  Growth  Creeping  Into  the  Pasture 
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CHAMPIONS 


•  Train  with  Milk  • 


Here’s  reai  news  value  behind  milk.  The  champions  them¬ 
selves  are  testifying  that  milk  is  a  he-man’s  drink  .  .  .  that  it 
builds  cool,  steady  nerves  and  helps  to  keep  a  man  always 
at  the  peak  of  his  form. 

Here’s  an  appeal  that  carries  weight,  that  packs  a  punch. 
It’s  aimed  at  the  5,259,861  men  and  boys  over  10  years  old 
in  New  York  State.  It’s  designed  to  catch  their  attention, 
kindle  their  interest  .  .  .  and  get  them  to  drink  more  milk. 

And  they  ARE  drinking  more  milk.  Every  month  (since 
the  campaign  started  in  August  1935)  there  has  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  fluid  milk  consumption. 

In  New  York  City,  according  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  figures,  the  gain  from  August  1935  to  August  1936  was 
76,354,880  quarts.  This  increase  alone  is  sufficient  to  fill 
1,908,872  forty  quart  cans  .  .  .  over  3,078  railroad  cars! 

But,  most  significant  of  all  .  .  .  during  thi*  same  period,  the 
milk  consumption  in  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  many  other 
centers  has  shown  decreases.  This  proves,  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  increased  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  New  York 
State  is  due  to  the  advertising  campaign  sponsored  by  the 
Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity,  Albany. 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing:  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  6  H.  P.  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Price*  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.#  (  Write  nearest  office ) 
4709  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kanaa* 
130-F  West  42nd  St.f  New  York,  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
£«;8-F  North  4th  St.«  Columbus,  Ohio 
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ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

THIS  is  the  hrst  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 
Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Enclosed,^  ^ 

Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 

A  reliable  engine,  using  all  fuels,  *■  -*» 

for  farm  or  factory.  Cheapest  power  for  pumt 
ing,  sawing,  separating  or  similar  work.  Th 
best  engine  for  the  money.  Put  one  to  work  an 
watch  it  pay  for  Itself.  Sold  Direct  Fron 
Factory  to  YOU.  Immediate  Delivery. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

2 19H  Mulberry  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA 


As  low  as 
$12 


H.  &.  Z.  Wood  Saws 

of  unsurpassed  quality,  direct 
to  you  at  factory  prices. 

Cordwood  and  Rip  Saws 

Concrete  Mixers,  Mandrels, 
Pulleys,  Boxes,  etc .  Rubber 
and  Canvas  Belting  at  roclt 
bottom  prices.  Catalog  free. 
Write  today. 

HEKTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


iTTi 


New  Weed  Burnet  'IIW1MUIIK* 'fl- 
i kills  all  weeds — stalks,  seeds  and  roots,  80,0001 
Jin  use.  Write  tor  FREE  Folder  No.  15. 

IAER01L  BURNER  CO.,  West  New  York,  N.J. 

N°.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

»/  ,  i— Blyant  St-  San  tfrand-sco..  CallE, 


Livestock  Briefs 

-  R.  W.  Duck  = 


Secretary  W.  H.  Tomhave,  American 
Aberdeen  -  Angus  Association,  reports 
their  registrations  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1935  increased  77  per  cent  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  to  a  total  of  15,331.  Transfer 
applications  received  totaled  10,S13 — an 
increase  of  60  per  cent.  There  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  82  per  cent  in  new  member¬ 
ships  from  29  different  States.  This 
great  breed  of  black,  beefy  doddies  are 
making  wonderful  progress. 


Every  State  reports  a  shortage  of  corn 
and  oats  crop  except  California.  Kansas 
reports  indicate  a  shortage  of  65,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  and  5,000,000  bushels  of 
oats.  Statisticians  for  Oklahoma  estimate 
an  oat  shortage  of  65,000,000  bushels. 
Grain  will  be  extremely  high  and  milk 
will  necessarily,  have  to  be  increased  in 
price ;  it  should  be  in  proper  proportion 
to  the  so-called  normal. 


An  interesting  contact  of  the  week,  a 
visit  with  H.  Easton,  who  was  working  a 
good  team  of  white  mules  on  the  farm  of 
Howard  Ball,  near  Weedsport,  Cayuga 
County,  N.  Y.  They  have  found  mules 
superior  to  horses  for  their  farm  work. 


Laneway  herd,  Young  Orchard  Com¬ 
pany,  Taunton,  Mass.,  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  world's  record  herd  production 
on  two  milkings  per  day.  This  12  Ayr¬ 
shire  milking  herd  made  a  record  under 
the  herd-test  rules  averaging  11,605 
pounds  of  4.19  per  cent  milk  or  485.91 
pounds  butterfat. 


Market  reports  indicate  increased  re¬ 
ceipts  for  hogs  due  to  the  drought.  High 
corn  will  probably  result  in  many  cases 
sending  increased  numbers  to  market. 
Prices  probably  will  decline,  the  corn- 
liog  ratio  will  probably  not  be  so  favor¬ 
able  as  during  the  past  Fall  and  Winter. 
Late  Winter  should  again  see  hogs  on  the 
up-grade  for  price. 


The  annual  report  just  completed  of 
the  National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board 
is  a  wonderful  compilation  of  facts  and 
figures  pertinent  to  the  meat  industry. 
It  reports  that  studies  have  shown  that 
high-blood  pressure  and  hardening  of  the 
arteries  are  no  more  prevalent  among 
meat  eaters  than  among  those  not  eating- 
meat.  Actual  tests  have  proved  that  a 
diet  high  in  meat  is  not  a  cause  of  kidney 
damage. 


Indications  the  latter  part  of  July  are 
for  continued  high  prices  for  concentrates 
this  coming  Winter.  Distillers  dried 
grains  were  then  the  most  economical 
concentrate  feed  quoted  on  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  in  New  York,  both  in  terms  of  price 
per  ton  and  also  on  the  basis  of  price  for 
total  digestible  nutrients. 


The  California  State  Sale  of  Ilolstein- 
Friesians  of  30  head  averaged  $321.  Top 
cow  sold  for  $1,325.  This  was  the  top 
sale  for  the  Black  and  Whites  for  the 
past  several  years. 


The  Iloosier  State  hung  up  another 
record  for  the  Holstein-Friesians  when 
Bess  Johanna  Della  Fobes  Segis  1387246 
completed  her  late  Indiana  State  record 
for  all  ages  and  breeds  of  32,181.3  pounds 
milk  testing  3.7  per  cent  for  a  total  of 

1.151.7  pounds  of  butterfat.  Holstein 
State  records  were  also  shattered  by 
Bellevue  Ormsby  Aries  Fayne  1522376, 
in  Class  B,  junior  three-year-old  class, 
with  a  record  of  19,032  pounds  of  milk, 

747.7  pounds  fat,  testing  3.9  per  cent ; 
owned  by  Bellevue  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
Hyattsville,  Md.  Rawleigh  Buttercup 
Dot  Posch  1326510,  owned  by  Rawleigh 
Farms,  Freeport,  Ill.,  has  also  recently 
broken  the  Illinois  record  for  mature 
cows,  Class  C,  year  division.  Her  record 
made  when  five  years  10  months  old  is 
16,901.2  pounds  of  milk,  694.4  pounds  of 
fat,  testing  3.8  per  cent. 


Monument  To  A  Shorthorn  Leader 


The  origin  and  early  development  of 
the  stock  business  in  the  West  was  in 
Ross  County,  and  in  the  Scioto  Valley, 
Ohio.  Even  before  1850  cattle-raising 
had  grown  to  be  an  industry  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  in  Ohio.  The  rich,  fertile  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Scioto  River  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  produced  much  grain,  especially 
corn,  but  in  those  early  days  the  settle¬ 
ments  were  so  remote  from  markets  that 
grain  prices  were  very  low.  It  was  found 
that  profitable  returns  were  made  only  by 
feeding  the  grain  to  cattle  and  driving 
them  to  the  eastern  markets.  The  first 
herd  of  cattle  to  be 
thus  marketed  was 
driven  over  the 
mountains  to  Bal¬ 
timore  by  George 
Renick  of  Ross 
County  in  1804. 

From  this  early  be¬ 
ginning,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  cat¬ 
tle  for  the  eastern 
markets  grew 
steadily. 

In  those  days  in 
Ross  County,  the 
cattle  were  not 
sheltered,  but  were 
kept  in  large  feed 
lots  and  fed  twice 
daily  on  unhusked 
corn  and  the  fod¬ 
der,  hogs  picking 
up  the  waste,  thus 
originating  a  sys¬ 
tem  to  be  later  fol¬ 
lowed  in  much  of 
the  farther  West.  It  is  said  that  those 
early  cattle-raisers  on  the  Scioto  Valley 
also  originated  the  method  of  cutting  and 
shocking  corn  in  the  fields. 

During  that  early  period  of  stock-rais¬ 
ing  in  the  Scioto  Valley,  there  was  one 
man  whose  vision  and  planning  stabilized 
the  industry  and  laid  the  foundation  up¬ 
on  which  a  splendid  breed  of  cattle  has 
been  built  in  the  United  States.  That 
man  was  Felix  Renick  and  from  “Howe’s 
Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,”  we  quote 
concerning  him.  “The  man  who  gave 
standing  and  system  to  the  raising  of 
stock  was  Felix  Renick.  He  was  in  many 
ways  a  remarkable  man,  and  he  filled  a 
great  many  positions  of  usefulness  and 
responsibility.  The  family  is  of  German 
origin.  Felix  Renick  was  born  in  1771, 
and  came  to  Ross  County,  Ohio,  .in  1798. 


He  was  a  fluent  and  instructive  writer, 
a  man  fond  of  hooks,  and  was  president 
of  the  Logan  Historical  Association,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  associate  judges  of 
Ross  County,  and  to  his  other  accom¬ 
plishments  added  a  knowledge  of  survey¬ 
ing.  He  made  the  historical  map  of  the 
Indian  towns  on  the  Pickaway  Plains 
shown  in  Pickaway  County  in  this  work. 

“The  first  regular  stock  sale  in  Ohio 
was  held  October  26,  1835,  at  Felix  Re¬ 
nick's  farm.  In  1834  Mr.  Renick,  after 
much  labor,  organized  the  Ohio  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  thoroughbred 

cattle  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  stock  of 
the  company 
proved  to  he  excel¬ 
lent  property.  He, 
in  company  with 
two  others,  went  to 
England  in  1834 
and  purchased  a 
number  of  thor¬ 
oughbred  cattle.” 

These  cattle  im¬ 
ported  from  Eng¬ 
land  were  purebred 
Shorthorns  and  the 
foundation  stock  of 
this  breed  in  the 
United  States.  The 
first  stock  sale 
mentioned  was  a 
sale  of  these  Short¬ 
horns  and  was  held 
on  the  Felix  Re- 
nick  farm.  Honor¬ 
ing  Mr.  Renick  and 
his  associates  in 
this  work,  the  Ohio  Shorthorn  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  on  October  29,  1922, 
erected  a  monument  on  the  Felix  Re¬ 
nick  farm,  now  a  State  Park.  The 

monument  stands  beside  Route  123, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Zane  Trace,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Chillieotlie,  Ross  County. 

In  April  of  this  year,  driving  from 

Portsmouth  to  Chillieotlie  up  through 
this  Scioto  Valley  over  Route  123,  vast, 
fertile  fields  extended  to  the  far-distant 
hills.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
were  being  feverishly  prepared  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men,  teams  of  horses  and  mules 
and  tractors.  In  these  same  wide  fields 
would  be  planted  corn  to  feed  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  purebred  cattle  now  in  those  same 
valleys ;  a  ceaseless  rotation  of  that  great 
industry  established  by  Felix  Renick  and 
his  associates.  B.  J. 
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PREVENT 
MANY  COLDS 


•  At  That  First  Sniffle 

—  or  sneeze  — signs  fhat  a  cold  may 
be  coming  on  . . . 


•  Quick!  A  Few  Drops 

of  Vicks  Va-fro-nol  up  each  nostril 


•  It  S-p-r-e-a-d-s 

Its  scientific  medication  swiftly  spreads 
through  nose  and  upper  throat— 
where  3  out  of  4  colds  start 


Mother  relies  on  Va-tro-nol  for  help 
in  preventing  her  own  colds,  too.  She 
can  feel  the  tingle  as  this  scientific 
medication  spreads  through  the  trou¬ 
ble  zone  in  her  nose  and  upper  throat. 

Va-tro-nol  is  specially  prepared  to 
stimulate  Nature’s  defenses  in  this 
area.  Used  in  time,  Va-tro-nol  helps 
to  prevent  many  colds  .  .  .  and  to 
throw  off  head  colds  in  the  early  stages. 


Quickly  relieves  "Stuffy  Head' 


VICKS 

Va-tro-nol 


Look  in  your  Va-tro-nol  package  for  the 
interesting  story  of  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds  in  the  home.  In  clinic 
tests  among  17,353  people,  this  Plan 
cut  sickness  from  colds  more  than  halj! 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees  in  all  the 
leading  commercial  varieties.  Cherry, 
Pear  and  Plum.  Grapevines,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Gooseberries.  Shade  and 
Evergreen  Trees.  Roses  and  Shrub¬ 
bery.  Place  your  orders  early  for 
Apple  and  Peach  Trees  as  these 
are  very  scarce.  Write  for  our  Fall  price  list. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


10  diff.  PHLOX  $1  -  10  diff.  CHRYSANTHEMUM  $1 
10  diff.  IRIS  $1  -  10  diff.  FALL  ASTER  $1  -  List  free. 
LINDEMANN,  R.  I,  CATSKILL,  NEW  YORK 


RYE  AND  WHEAT  SEED- State  Certified.  Ex¬ 
tremely  high  purity  and  germination— »i  ,8S  bu. 

HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  Warwick.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Warwick  160 


ROyiAinnn  4  year  hardy  Western  N.  Y.  grown— $5 
UvU  per  100.  Van  der  Meulen,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 


INTERNATIONAL 

Poultry  Guide 

for 

FLOCK  SELECTION 

Profs. L.F  .Payne,H.M. Scott 

HERE  IS  the  book  every 
person  raising  poultry  for 
profit  has  been  wanting. 
An  official  guide  on  pro¬ 
duction  bred  poultry.  It 
takes  the  guess  work  out  of 
culling  and  flock  selection  —  sets 
a  definite  guide  for  you  to  follow  — one  that  leads  to 
better  flocks  and  better  profits.  Let  this  book  tell  you— 

•  HOW  TO  GET:  Better  hatching  eggs — Better 
baby  chicks  —  Less  losses  on  producing  hens 
—Earlier  feathering  strains. 

•  HOW  TO  PREVENT:  Small  eggs- 
Crooked  breasts  — Bare  backed 
broilers,  etc.,  etc. 

•  DESCRIBES:  All  important 
breeds  —  How  to  select  pro¬ 
duction  flocks  —  How  an  egg  is 
formed,  etc. ,  etc. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Plow 

[In  giving  the  prizes  at  the  recent 
plowing  contest  at  South  Hartford, 
Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Duane 
L.  Ilall  made  the  following  remarks,  good 
to  read  and  think  about:] 

Agriculture  is  an  industry.  A  farm 
is  an  organic  chemical  factory.  There 
are  a  few  loads  of  raw  material  taken 
into  its  gates  and  in  an  unbelievably  short 
length  of  time,  and  by  processes  we  none 
of  us  can  understand,  it  turns  out  liver 
and  bacon,  strawberries,  poultry,  ham 
and  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes  and 
beefsteak. 

Cato  was  once  asked  the  three  great 
essentials  for  good  farming,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  :  "First,  plow  well ;  second,  plow 
again ;  third,  apply  fertilizer.”  A  later 
writer  speaks  of  the  farmer  •who  does 
not  plow  well  as  “a  mere  clodhopper.”  “A 
lazy  farmer  is  one  who  turns  over  the 
ground  in  his  own  mind.,”  says  a  modern 
wit.  So  we  see  it  is  not  sowing  or  cul¬ 
tivating,  but  good  plowing  that  is  the 
basic  operation. 

In  the  greatest  agricultural  lesson  ever 
written  or  spoken,  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower,  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  not  on  the  sowing  or  the 
seed.  The  same  seed  was  scattered  on 
different  lands,  some  on  the  wayside,  some 
among  stones  and  briers  and  some  on 
fallow  land,  and  the  fallow  field  brought 
forth  a  hundredfold.  Fallow  land  is 
plowed  land,  land  cleared  of  weeds, 
stones,  thorns  and  all  other  choking  ma¬ 
terial.  There  may  be  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  soil,  but  until  it  is  broken  up 
and  cleared  of  rocks,  weeds  and  brush 
they  are  dormant,  but  let  the  sun,  the 
rain  and  the  winds,  with  chemical  bear¬ 
ing  parts,  come  in  contact  -with  it,  and  a 
great  change  takes  place.  The  soil,  as  by 
a  miracle,  becomes  fertile.  Then  by  plow¬ 
ing  under  proper  crops  and  applying  fer¬ 
tilizer  we  obtain  a  field  of  high  produc¬ 
tivity.  But  the  plowing  is  the  basic  ne¬ 
cessity  and  to  you  plowmen  is  given  the 
key  to  the  market  baskets  of  the  world, 
for  upon  you  depends  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  so  the  food  of  all  people.  Prove 
yourself  worthy  of  so  great  a  charge. 

We  have  in  the  contest  today  the  horse- 
drawn  plow  and  the  tractor.  The  trac¬ 
tor  is  without  doubt  the  coming  imple¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  but  I  am  sure  that 
no  poems  will  be  written  of  the  tractor, 
nor  of  it  will  any  paintings  be  made.  It 
is  just  another  form  of  progress,  usurping 
the  beautiful  for  the  gainful,  and  so  the 
man-guided  plow  must  give  way  to  the 
tractor. 

But  still  the  love  for  the  old  ways  will 
always  abide.  When  I  pass  a  field  and 
see  a  horse-drawn  plow  with  the  farmer 
handling  it,  I  feel  an  impulse  to 
stop  and  go  into  the  spot,  place  my 
hands  on  the  plow  handles  and  bow  my 
head  to  the  fresh  earth  in  awe  and 
reverence. 

To  the  women  listening  to  me  let  me 
say  that  you  have  your  task  of  plowing 
to  attend  to.  Clear  your  minds  of  all  de¬ 
stroying  influences,  put  away  all  petty 
and  unkind  thoughts,  cultivate  an  un¬ 
derstanding  heart.  Keep  sweet  and  tol¬ 
erant,  make  the  home  of  your  plowman 
a  place  he  will  love  to  come  to  at  the 
day’s  end,  weary  with  his  labors.  And 
last  of  all,  “keep  smiling.” 

I  saw  less  than  a  week  ago  within  a 
few  miles  of  South  Hartford  a  small 
farmhouse  with  splendid  crops  on  every 
side,  carefully  cultivated ;  a  porch  on 
which  two  vases  filled  with  field  lilies  and 
garden  flowers  were  placed;  two  little 
children  playing  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
and  the  farmer  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  at 
the  day’s  end,  happily  gazing  toward  the 
sunset.  Somebody  back  of  those  closed 
doors  had  been  plowing — of  that  I  am 
sure. 


Drying  Corn 

I  have  dried  sweet  corn  by  this  method 
for  over  40  years  and  never  had  any  spoil. 
When  the  corn  gets  about  ready  to  eat  I 
get  more  than  I  want  to  eat.  What  is 
left,  clean  of  husks  and  silk,  place  it  in 
a  colander,  steam  for  about  one-half 
hour.  Then  I  shave  the  kernels  off,  put 
is  on  platters  or  any  convenient  dish,  but 
not  on  tin  or  iron  as  that  will  turn  the 
corn  black.  Place  it  where  it  will  dry 
out  without  burning,  stirring  it  occasion¬ 
ally  and  it  will  dry  in  a  few  days.  I 
never  salt  it  for  that  has  a  tendency  to 
make  the  corn  tough.  I  store  it  in  10- 
pound  sugar  sacks  and  hang  near  the 
stove,  for  it  will  sometimes  gather  damp¬ 
ness  after  I  have  finished.  Then  put  it 
in  cans  and  cover  tightly. 

When  I  want  to  serve  it  I  put  what  I 
need  into  a  stewing  pan  with  sugar  and 
cold  water  to  cover  and  let  it  cook  about 
one-half  hour.  I  never  soak  it.  Then 
when  ready  to  serve  I  put  on  salt,  pepper 
and  a  lump  of  butter  with  cream  or 
milk.  M. 

New  York. 
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WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Dept  .1-74,  East  Alton, Illinois. 

Please  send  information  and  leaflets  as  checked  below: 

□  On  Western  ammunition  for .  □  Winchester  Rifles  □  Winchester  Shotguns 

(Type  of  Came) 
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Name . 

Address . . . 

Post  Office . State. 
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pay 


WHEAT 


Many  eastern  farmers 
get  8,  10,  and  more . .. 
EXTRA  bushels  per 
acre,  by  sowing  Hoff¬ 
man’s  Seed  Wheat. 
It  pays  them  so  well, 
they  buy  newHoffman 
seed  every  year!  Clean, 
sound,  healthy  seed  it 
is-no  weeds!  Smooth- 
chaff  and  beardy 
w'heats,  from  very 
good  crops.  Extra 
good  yielders  during 
past  37  years.  Costs 
you  so  little — only 
60c  to  75c  an  acre! 

Write  today  for  free 
wheat- booklet.  Gives  all 
details.  Ask  for  free 
samples. 


WINTER 


BARLEY 


Finest  quality  seed. . . 
some,  State  Certified 
seed.  Heavy- yielding 
strains,  bearded  and 
beardless.  Yielded  up 
to  60  bushels  per  acre 
this  year.  Strictly 
clean,  sound  and 
healthy!  Prices  right! 

Sow  Hoffman’s  Wheat, 
Barley,  Rye,  Timothy  and 
other  Fall  seeds.  Start 
right  for  better  profits 
next  harvest.  Write  today. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  290  LANDISV1LLE,  PA 
{Lancaster  County) 


Complete  line  of  wind  power 
units,  engine  generators, 
batteries. 

National  Air-Zephyr.  Auto¬ 
matic  wind  power  unit,  pro¬ 
tected  against  storms,  will  last 
a  lifetime.  1,2  50  watts  to  5,000 
watts,  in  32  and  110  volts. 
National  Engine  Generators. 
Rugged  oversize  design  in  six 
and  32  volts — six  models  rang¬ 
ing  from  150  to  1,500  watts. 
National  Farmlight  Batter¬ 
ies.  Backed  by  1 5  years  exper¬ 
ience.  8  sizes  from  110  ampere 
hours  to  420  ampere  hours. 

See  your  National  dealer  or 
write_to  the  National  Battery 
Co.,  Dept.  R-9,  35  Neoga 
Street,  Depew,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  BATTERY  CO 


ALONEY’S 

TREES  SHRUBS  •FLOWERS 


PLANT  FRUIT  TREES  THIS  FALL 

Planting  after  the  fall  rains  will  give  your  trees  the 
right  start,  especially  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum — 
Our  stock  never  better. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  59  Main  St.,  DansvillO,  N.Y. 


stor  Free  fall  Circular 


REGAL  LILIES 

l  Burpee’s  Bulbs.  Guaranteed  to 
bloom.  3  Bulbs  25c;  7  Bulbs  50c ; 

15  Bulbs  $1.  All  sent  postpaid. 

■  Burpee’s  Fall  Bulb  Book  FREE. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  332  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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The  Tastiest  Ocean 
Treat  from  Gloucester 


plump,  tender,  juicy 
SALT 


MACKEREL 

FILLETS 


Just  what 
you  want 
for  a  hearty 
breakfast ! 


Sent 

on 

Approval 


I  guarantee  them 
to  please 
you  ! 


TASTE  THEM 
AT  MY  EXPENSE 


You’ll  never  know  how  delicious  fish  can 
be  until  you  serve  some  of  my  mackerel 
fillets,  prepared  the  Down  East  way.  It 
will  be  the  rarest  treat  you’ve  known  in 
months.  Take  one  of  my  new,  meaty  Fall- 
caught  mackerel  fillets.  Freshen  it.  Broil 
it  in  its  own  juices  to  a  tempting  1 
until  the  rich,  tender  meat  falls  ap 
the  touch  of  your  fork.  Serve 
piping  hot.  Your  mouth  will  water 
at  its  appetizing  aroma.  You’ll 
smack  your  lips  over  its  wonderful 
flavor. 


What  Makes  My  Mackerel 
Fillets  So  Good  ? 


But  you  must  get  the  right  kind  of  mackerel  fillets — 
the  pick  of  the  new  Fall  catch  is  what  you  want — to 
get  this  real  food  joy.  That’s  the  secret  of  the  tempt¬ 
ing  goodness  of  my  mackerel  fillets.  I  send  you  the 
choicest  fillets  that  are  carefully  sliced  from  the  fat, 
tender  sides  of  the  new  Fall-caught  mackerel.  Prac¬ 
tically  boneless,  no  waste  parts  whatever,  these  mack¬ 
erel  fillets  are  so  tender  and  full-bodied  that  they 
just  flake  into  juicy  mouthfuls. 


Send  No  Money  Now 

unless  you  wish  to 


Just  send  the  coupon  below  or 
write  me  a  letter,  and  I’ll  ship 
you  a  pail  of  18  extra  choice 
mackerel  fillets,  each  fillet  suit¬ 
able  for  an  individual  serving. 

My  fillets  come  to  you  all  cleaned 

—  no  heads  —  no  tails  —  no  large 
body  bones  —  no  waste  whatever 

—  just  meaty  fillets  packed  in 
new  brine  in  a  wax-lined  wooden 
pail  Taste  one  —  broiled  the 
Down  East  way.  If  not  satisfied 
it’s  the  finest  mackerel  you  ever 
tasted,  return  the  balance  at  my 
expense.  Otherwise,  send  me  only 
$2  within  10  days.  200,000  fami¬ 
lies  get  their  seafood  from  me  this 
•’prove  -  it  -  yourself”  way.  I  ve 
been  doing  business  this  way  for 
51  years  and  I  must  say  that  this 
is  the  lowest  price  for  this  size 

pail  of  mackerel  fillets  I’ve  ever  offered.  Send  your 
coupon  today  for  this  real  Gloucester  treat. 

Frank  E.  Davis,  The  Gloucester  Fisherman 
128  Central  Wharf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Fprank  E.  Davis,  The  Gloucester  Fisherman  I 
128  Central  Wharf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


18 

Extra  Choice 

Mackerel 

Fillets 

Only 

$0.00 

Delivered 
FKEE 
Anywhere 
in  the  U.  S. 


I 


My  dear  Mr.  Davis:  Please  send  me,  all  charges 
prepaid,  a  pail  containing  18  extra  choice  mack-  ■ 
erel  fillets,  clear  fish,  no  heads,  tails  or  waste  • 
parts,  and  practically  boneless.  If  after  trying  a 
fillet,  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied  I  will  return  the 
rest  at  your  expense  and  will  owe  you  nothing. 
Otherwise,  I’ll  send  you  $2.00  within  10  days.* 


Name 


Address  . 

City  . State* . 


Bank  or  other  reference 


*If  you  wish  to  send  check  for  full  amount  now  I 
I’ll  include  with  your  mackerel  a  copy  of  my  25c 
beautifully  illustrated  cook  book  containing  136  | 
delightful  recipes.  Your  money  will  be  instantly 
refunded  if  your  are  not  pleased  in  every  way. 
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House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  S^/i  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  boob 
that  tells  bow  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

TH1  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Ruralisms 


The  Water  Begonia.  —  One  of  om* 
correspondents  recently  asked  where  he 
could  purchase  a  “Water  Begonia,”  as 
he  did  not  find  the  plant  listed  in  the 
catalogs.  He  had  been  visited  by  a  sales¬ 
man  offering  bulbs  under  this  name,  these 
bulbs  to  be  grown  in  water  like  the 
Chinese  sacred  lily.  The  salesman  also 
exhibited  a  blooming  plant  of  great 
beauty,  as  a  sample,  but  its  appearance 
was  not  described  to  us.  The  bulb  pur¬ 
chased  did  not  grow  at  all,  which  was  a 
great  disappointment,  but  our  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  it  would  have  been  a  still 
greater  disappointment  if  it  had  grown. 
While  there  are  Begonias  with  tuberous 
roots,  we  do  not  know  of  any  variety 
forming  a  true  bulb,  nor  do  we  know  one 
that  may  be  grown  in  water  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
irresponsible  salesmen  were  selling  the 
alleged  “Water  Begonia”  at  some  fairs. 
We  think  some  of  the  florists  and  nur¬ 
serymen  exhibiting  at  these  fairs  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  sale  of  this  dubious 
“novelty,”  the  fair  officials  very  properly 
putting  a  stop  to  the  salesman’s  conces¬ 
sion.  Since  then  we  have  heard  from 
several  disappointed  purchasers  who  had 
bought  similar  bulbs  from  traveling  sales¬ 
men.  Naturally  responsible  firms  do  not 
list  such  a  plant  in  their  catalogs.  Years 
ago  we  used  to  see  a  salesman  of  wonder¬ 
ful  plant  novelties  on  one  of  the  down¬ 
town  streets  of  New  York.  He  used  to 
offer  the  “fragrant  Japanese  parlor 
flower,”  a  wonderful 
window  plant  spe¬ 
cially  imported  from 
Japan.  It  was 
gorgeous  in  coloring, 
the  whole  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  the  root,  was 
fragrant,  and  it  was 
grown  in  a  bowl  of 
water.  When  we  ex¬ 
amined  his  stock  we 
found  he  ivas  offer¬ 
ing  roots  of  the  Col- 
ocasia  or  Caladium, 
commonly  called  ele¬ 
phant’s  ear,  which 
had  apparently  been 
dipped  in  some  cheap 
perfume,  while  the 
colored  picture  ex¬ 
hibited  as  a  sample 
of  the  flower  was  a 
large  truss  of  Rho¬ 
dodendron  bloom. 

Such  horticultural 
frauds  as  this  are 
not  only  a  loss  to  the 
purchaser,  but  also 
to  responsible  deal¬ 
ers  who,  given  the 
opportunity,  would 
have  supplied  a  more 
satisfactory  plant.  It 
is  so  easy  to  buy 
plants  by  mail,  from 
firms  of  high  reputation,  that  there  is 
really  no  excuse  for  wasting  money  on 
disappointing  material.  If  a  plant  really 
is  a  valuable  novelty,  some  of  the  well- 
known  firms  will  have  it  first. 

Trimming  the  Perennials.  —  When 
perennial  bloom  is  over,  the  spent  flower 
spikes  should  always  be  trimmed  off.  This 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  neatness,  al¬ 
though  the  ragged  browning  stalks  are 
untidy.  Any  of  the  perennials  blooming 
early  in  the  season  are  likely  to  give  a 
second  crop  of  flowers,  if  the  first  are  cut 
off  before  they  ripen  seed.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  Delphiniums,  which  were 
giving  us  some  fine  flower  spikes  in  late 
August  and  early  September.  Gypsophila 
Bristol  Fairy,  the  charming  double  va¬ 
riety,  gave  a  fine  crop  of  second  bloom  in 
August.  The  cheerful  mullein  pink  or 
rose  campion  keeps  blooming  all  through 
the  season  when  the  early  flowers  are  cut. 
Alkanet  is  another  plant  that  gives  abun¬ 
dant  returns  for  cutting.  Ripening  seed 
is  a  great  strain  on  the  vitality  of  the 
plant,  and  with  some  plants  the  volun¬ 
teer  seedlings  become  a  problem.  If  it  is 
desired  to  save  seed  some  of  the  finest 
spikes  of  bloom  should  be  selected  and 
these  only  allowed  to  ripen  seed,  which 
may  be  saved  before  it  shatters  out. 
When  the  flower  spikes  are  cut,  remove 
them  at  the  base,  so  that  there  are  no 
unsightly  dead  stalks.  After  the  flower 
spikes  are  cut,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give 
a  little  fertilizer  to  each  plant ;  this  is 
particularly  helpful  to  the  Delphiniums. 
Herbaceous  Phlox  soon  becomes  a  thicket 
of  undesirable  or  too-mueh-alike  plants 
if  allowed  to  seed  freely,  though  we  like 
to  have  a  good  proportion  of  young 
plants,  because  they  usually  bear  large 
trusses  of  bloom.  They  must,  however, 
be  selected  as  to  color  and  type.  Too 
mueh  seed-saving  from  one’s  own  garden 
seems  unwise,  unless  rigidly  selected, 
though  we  realize  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  careful  gardener  to  develop  strains 


of  special  value  for  his  environment. 

Mist  Flower  and  Plantain  Lilies. 
— No  matter  what  the  weather,  our  plan¬ 
tain  lilies  and  blue  mist  flower  always 
make  a  striking  show  in  late  Summer. 
These  are  perennials  that  brave  neglect, 
unfavorable  weather,  insects  and  disease ; 
the  right  plants  for  busy  gardeners  who 
must  at  times  ignore  their  needs.  The 
Funkias  (the  botanists  call  this  plant 
Hosta)  like  moderately  rich  soil  and  par¬ 
tial  shade,  doing  well  in  a  shaded  place 
with  northern  exposure,  where  few  other 
flowering  plants  do  well.  They  will,  how¬ 
ever,  do  quite  Avell  even  in  a  dry  place ; 
we  often  find  them  in  old  country  ceme¬ 
teries.  where  drought  and  neglect  discour¬ 
age  other  plants.  Perhaps  we  should  not 
refer  frequently  to  plants  that  will  en¬ 
dure  neglect,  for  the  good  gardener  will 
not  neglect  his  plants,  but  there  are  many 
busy  flower  lovers  who  have  very  little 
time  to  give  to  ornamental  gardening, 
and  thus  cannot  furnish  the  care  required 
by  delicate  plants.  The  common  blue 
plantain  lily,  Funkia  eaerulea,  has  laven¬ 
der  rather  than  blue  flowers,  striped  with 
a  lighter  color ;  it  begins  to  bloom  in 
July,  but  continues  for  a  long  period. 
The  slender  tubular  flowers,  pendent  on 
the  spike,  expand  into  a  bell  shape.  F. 
laneeolata  (Japonica)  with  narrower 
leaves,  is  later,  blooming  in  September. 
The  handsomest  of  all  is  the  white  plan¬ 
tain  lily,  F.  subcordata  grandiflora,  which 
has  broad  handsome  light  green  leaves, 


and  bears  clusters  of  large  lily-like  pure 
white  flowers  in  August  and  September. 
The  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  These 
Funkias  all  make  large  clumps,  and  are 
readily  propagated  by  division  in  early 
Spring.  They  are  often  called  day  lilies, 
but  the  Hemerocallis,  with  yellow  or 
orange  flowers,  is  also  called  day  lily,  and 
it  lessens  confusion  to  adopt  the  name  of 
plantain  lilies,  given  them  because  of  the 
formation  of  the  foliage.  The  large  white 
variety,  which  is  listed  by  the  trade  as  F. 
subcordata  grandiflora,  is  called  Hosta 
plantaginea  by  the  botanists,  and  has 
been  given  the  common  name  of  Corfu 
lily,  which  is  misleading,  as  its  native 
home  is  China  and  Japan.  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  blue  mist  flower  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Funkias  because  a  border 
of  the  mist  flower  has  a  background  of 
Funkia  beyond  it,  which  seems  to  carry 
the  soft  coloring  so  as  to  give  an  effect  of 
greater  distance.  The  mist  flower,  Eupa- 
torium  coelestinmn,  is  quite  commonly 
called  hardy  Ageratum,  its  flower  sug¬ 
gesting  that  popular  bedding  plant.  It 
blooms  from  August  until  frost,  and  is 
thoroughly  hardy,  spreading  rapidly.  It 
is  a  native  plant,  extending  from  New 
Jersey  southward.  It  should  be  given  a 
sunny  place.  E.  T.  royle. 

The  Importance  of  Water 
Analyses 

Nothing  in  our  lives  is  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  pure  drinking  water.  The 
terrible  epidemics  caused  by  cholera  and 
typhoid  of  30  years  ago  are  almost  for¬ 
gotten.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  (Reports  51:23,  page 
733,  June  5,  1936)  there  was  an  increase 
last  Spring  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  over 
1933,  1934  and  1935  in  the  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central 
States.  We  seldom  realize  the  seriousness 
of  disease  caused  by  impure  water  until 
the  illness  or  death  of  a  loved  one  occurs. 


Many  diseases  lurk  in  Contaminated 
water.  Typhoid,  cholera,  dysentery,  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  several  intestinal  worms  come 
from  infected  water.  Livestock  can  con¬ 
tract  tuberculosis,  hog-cliolera,  anthrax, 
glanders  and  stomach  or  intestinal  worms 
from  their  water  supply. 

Studies  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  three  out  of  four 
farm  water  supplies  are  unsafe.  Springs 
and  wells  are  contaminated  by  surface 
wash.  Wastes  get  into  the  water  supply 
through  poorly  constructed  well  tops  or 
by  leaching  through  the  ground. 

City  supplies  are  usually  safe  because 
they  are  supervised  by  specially  trained 
water  experts  and  the  water  is  analyzed 
daily.  The  analyses  show  the  condition 
of  the  water  and  guide  the  inspectors  in 
their  search  for  sources  of  the  contami¬ 
nation. 

Pure  water  is  obtainable  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Pure  water  should  he  clear,  color¬ 
less,  odorless,  soft  and  neither  alkaline  or 
acid.  It  should  be  about  50  degrees  in 
temperature.  But  water  with  all  these 
characteristics  may  be  deadly.  Crystal- 
clear,  sparkling  water  may  contain  in 
each  glass  millions  of  disease-producing 
germs.  Any  water,  which  on  inspection 
of  the  source  may  be  receiving  wastes  or 
upon  analysis  is  reported  as  dangerous 
should  be  rejected  or  disinfected. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult,  and  in  many 
cases  not  possible  to  find  out  if  water  is 
receiving  sewage  or  human  wastes  by  in¬ 
spection.  The  poros¬ 
ity  of  the  g  r  o  u  n  d 
around  a  privy  or  a 
cesspool  is  difficult 
to  measure.  Some¬ 
times  the  infection  of 
water  is  from  a  site 
miles  away.  This  is 
especially  true  in 
limestone  regions. 
The  analysis  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  and  most 
satisfactory  way  to 
tell  whether  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  safe. 

Water  analysis 
shows  whether  waste 
material  is  getting 
into  the  water 
source  and  it  also 
shows  whether  the 
water  has  been  con¬ 
taminated  in  the 
past.  The  analyst 
should  give  you  a  re¬ 
port  in  simple,  un¬ 
derstandable  terms 
and  if  you  supply 
him  with  some  in¬ 
formation  he  should 
tell  you  exactly 
what  to  do  to  make 
water  safe  to  drink. 
While  the  analysis 
of  water  requires  special  expensive  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  highly  trained  technician,  the 
results  can  be  understood  by  anyone. 

The  fact  that  water  contains  bacteria 
does  not  mean  it  is  dangerous  to  use. 
Most  natural  water  contains  bacteria — 
the  little  plants  that  occur  in  uncount¬ 
able  numbers  wherever  life  is  possible. 
Only  the  presence  of  bacterial  indicators 
as  “coli”  means  the  water  is  receiving 
intestinal  wastes.  Your  analyst  will  tell 
you  whether  such  bacteria  are  present 
and  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  many. 
Thus  you  get  an  idea  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  contamination. 

The  cost  of  analyses  vary  with  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  As  long  as  an  analysis  is  being 
done,  it  is  better  to  have  the  first  analy¬ 
sis  rather  complete  so  the  analyst  can 
co-operate  and  advise  you  what  to  do  in 
ease  the  water  is  contaminated. 

A  few  months  ago  a  family  stopped  at 
a  house  having  the  sign  “Tourists  Accom¬ 
modated.”  One  of  the  guests  developed 
typhoid  fever  within  a  couple  of  weeks. 
Analysis  of  the  water  used  in  the  farm¬ 
house  showed  it  to  be  heavily  contami¬ 
nated.  At  the  trial,  the  owners  of  the 
house  were  found  responsible  for  causing 
the  death  of  the  typhoid  victim  because 
they  had  not  used  “reasonable  care.” 
Analysis  of  the  water  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  this  unfortunate  happening. 

Inland  travel  clubs  and  tourists  service 
associations  now  certify  to  the  quality  of 
the  water  in  camps  and  places  recom¬ 
mended  for  accommodations. 

At  very  little  expense  anyone  can  have 
the  drinking  water  analyzed  by  sending  a 
few  ounces  in  a  sterile  bottle  to  a  chem¬ 
ist  equipped  to  do  this  work.  However, 
before  sending  a  sample  of  water  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  write  the  chemist  and  ask 
him  for  directions  how  to  take  the  sample 
and  what  information  he  needs  to  prop¬ 
erly  interpret  his  findings. 

CLARENCE  W.  WINCIIEEL. 


l’lioto  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
Strawberries  on  Irrigated  Land  Near  Monterey,  Cal. 
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YESTERDAY  AND  TOMORROW 

.  .  .  are  always  in  conference  at  Sears 


TO  get  along,  these  days,  you’ve 
got  to  have  horse-power  and  ac¬ 
celeration  and  eagerness,  but  you’ve 
also  got  to  have  a  good  set  of  brakes; 
the  impatience  of  youth  must  be 
leavened  by  the  calm  counsel  of 
gray-haired  experience!  And  this  is 
just  as  true  in  the  merchandising 
business  as  it  is  on  the  farm  or  any¬ 
where  else. 

As  you  know,  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Co.  encourage  invention  and  for¬ 
ward  thinking.  The  minute  we  sense 
the  possibility  of  a  new  and  needed 
development,  we  lock  the  doors  of 
our  experimental  laboratories,  and 
our  engineers  go  to  it,  hammer  and 
tongs.  If  you  could  look  behind 
those  doors,  you  would  see  just  a 
few  of  the  things  that  your  children 


and  your  children’s  children  will  be 
buying  from  Sears  many  years 
hence;  and  you  might  ask:  “Why 
can’t  I  buy  these  things  nozv ?”  To 
which  we  would  answer:  “Not  until 
they  are  good  and  ready.”  And, 
when  we  say  “good”  and  “ready,” 
we  mean  just  that.  Until  a  thing  is 
good  enough  for  you  to  buy ,  it  isn’t 
good  enough  for  Sears  to  sell  .  .  . 
that  makes  sense,  doesn’t  it? 

As  a  result  of  this  stubborn  policy, 
you  never  find  experimental  or  un¬ 
proved  merchandise  in  your  Sears 
Catalog  .  .  .  Sears  deal  only  in  mer¬ 
chandise  that  you  can  buy  with  con¬ 
fidence.  The  Sears  endorsement  and 
the  Sears  guarantee  are  taken  seri¬ 
ously  by  millions  of  trustful  buyers, 
like  yourself,  everywhere,  and  we 


can’t  afford  to  take  chances  either 
on  our  reputation  or  your  money. 

★  ★  ★ 

Your  present  Sears  Catalog  (the 
finest  and  most  value-full  we  have 
ever  published  in  all  our  fifty  years) 
is  loaded  to  the  side-boards  with 
crisp,  fresh,  modern  things,  the  like 
of  which  you  have  never  seen  before, 
in  such  profusion  or,  quality  con¬ 
sidered,  at  such  low  prices  .  .  .  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  by  its  forward- 
looking  character  and  sound  quality 
proves  that  .  .  .  Yesterday  and  To¬ 
morrow  are  working  hand  in  hand 
at  Sears. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


dial  in  Sears-Roebuck's  sen¬ 
sational  new  radio  program . . . 
“then  and  now”  .  .  .  every 
Thursday ,  io  P.  M.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time;  nation-wide 
COLUMBIA  NETWORK.  (Sept. 
17  and  24  ONLY,  One  Hour 
earlier .) 


If  you  see  it  in  your  Sears  Catalog  .  . 

* 


it's  so! 


©  1936  s.  R.  &  Co. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Hand-Made  House 

Both  Ned  and  Nina  had  passed  the 
half-centory  mark  when  they  built  the 
Caddis.  If  you  don't  know  what  a  caddis 
is,  go  to  the  nearest  brook,  and  there 
search  sharp-eyed  for  a  tiny  stone  habi¬ 
tation,  its  unique,  inch-long  mosaic  built, 
particle  by  particle,  by  and  for  its  soli¬ 
tary  occupant.  Although  their  structure 
was  dualized,  Nina  and  Ned  often 
thought  of  the  caddis’s  self-directed  la¬ 
bors  as  they  chose,  collected  and  cemented 
load  after  load  of  stones  from  the  old 
walls  of  nearby  fields  gone  back  to  wood¬ 
land. 

The  plans  were  made  after  many  con¬ 
sultations,  scaled  down  to  meet  the  sim¬ 
plest  needs  and  a  minimum  of  expendi¬ 
ture,  yet  conceived  with  due  regard  to 
that  principle  of  fitness  which  alike  pro¬ 
duces  the  hummingbird's  exquisite  nest, 
and  the  box-turtle's  serviceable  jacket. 
The  hand-made  house  was  built  first  on 
paper  and  then  on  wood,  the  latter  model 
serving  as  a  doll’s-house  for  the  archi¬ 
tect’s  small  granddaughter. 

It  required  a  constant  struggle  to  keep 
the  scrubby  little  oaks  and  cedars  around 
the  house  from  destruction — they  were  al¬ 
ways  in  the  way.  But  after  10  years  they 
are  worth  10  times  the  trouble  they  gave. 
The  homemade  “three-legs”  with  its  pul¬ 
leys  was  their  only  machine,  and  without 
its  help  they  could  never  have  placed 
those  long  capstones  over  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  An  achievement,  each  one ! 


ERADICATE 

rOUR 


Weed  Hoc 


Digs -Lifts -Rolls-Jostles 


Tlie  Weed  Hog  has  never  yet  met  a  case  of 
quad*  grass  that  it  couldn’t  cure  or  control.  It 
conquers  ANY  weed  condition!  If  'iOU  nave  an 
unusual  or  difficult  tillage  problem,  the  Weed 
Hog  will  solve  it  for  you— as  it  has  for  thou- 
sands  of  others.  .  _T_ 

The  Hi-Bar  Weed  Hog  is  a  plow-depth  DIG¬ 
GER  for  all  tillage  purposes.  It  sucks  in  like  a 
plow — rolls  the  soil  up  and  over — lifts  the  weed 
roots  to  the  surface  for  exposure  to  air  and  sun, 
jostles  itself  free  of  trash — mixes  humus  and  soil 
at  plow  depth.  Folder  giving  amazing  money  - 
saving  facts,  and  NINE  special  uses,  FREE. 

,  BABCOCK  MFC.  COMPANY. 

I  BOX  R  LEONARD SVILLE.  N.  Y. 


i 


New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
pages  7V4xl0%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun- 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern* 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
hook  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Ned  felled  white  oaks  and  rock  oaks  on 
his  beloved  acres,  and  got  out  the  frame, 
sills,  beams  and  rafters.  The  fine,  solid 
beams  be  hewed  ahead  of  time,  to  prevent 
season-crack.  You  should  hear  him  scoff 
at  those  made  of  old  barn  timbers,  so 
popular  today !  But  had  Ned  been  25  in¬ 
stead  of  55  he  would  probably  have  lacked 
the  skill ;  mighty  few  of  the  youngsters 
know  how  to  liew  a  timber  these  days. 

The  stone  stairs  are  built  in  as  a  part 
of  the  chimney,  directly  behind  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  are  very  good-looking.  But  oh, 
those  stairs !  Who  would  suppose  it  to 
be  so  difficult  to  discover  a  dozen  rect¬ 
angular  stones,  of  the  proper  dimensions, 
and  with  at  least  two  good  flat  faces?  Or 
so  easy  to  disagree  as  to  their  qualities 
when  found  ?  Yes,  that  stairway  was  hectic, 
but  its  woes  are  forgotten  now  in  favor 
of  the  favorite  masculine  jest,  “Now 
these  stairs  won’t  creak  at  2  A.  M.” 


The  fireplace  went  better,  and  when 
it  came  to  the  troublesome  and  often 
rather  commonplace  arch,  Ned  evolved  an 
attractive  and  practical  substitute 
scheme,  which  has  been  called  everything, 
from  Roman  to  Assyrian.  It  was  with 
some  trepidation  that  Nina  brought  a 
shovelful  of  coals  from  the  farmhouse 
kitchen,  to  quicken  into  blaze  on  the  new 
hearthstone.  But  fears  were  groundless ; 
that  fireplace  “drew,”  and  no  smoke 
stains  mar  the  chimney-breast  today. 

“It’s  going  to  be  so  tiny  we  can  do  it 
in  10  weeks,”  they  had  said.  But  the  10 
weeks  stretched  to  20,  and  that  first  Sum¬ 
mer’s  labors  were  repeated  the  following 
season;  even  then  Ned  and  Nina  shivered 
that  Winter,  before  the  inside  finish  of 
wide  fir  boards  had  been  completed. 

Many  things  besides  wood  and  stone 
and  mortar  went  into  the  hand-made 
house.  *  Hopes  and  dreams — for  even  at 
50-odd  we  cannot  do  without  them — toil¬ 
some  days  and  stone-haunted  nights, 
laughter  and  scrapping  and  chagrin,  jokes 
and  philosophy,  they  all  had  their  part. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  better  worth  recall¬ 
ing  than  the  many  graceful,  appreciative 
or  amusing  comments  elicited.  Nina  used 
to  write  them  down,  and  count  the  dupli¬ 
cates.  As  for  example : 

“Built  on  a  rock.”  This  always  from 
the  elderly. 

Commuter:  “Well,  you  don’t  have  to 
mow  your  dooryard !” 

Traveled  Spinster :  “It’s  just  like  a 
Swiss  chalet !” 

“How  absolutely  ideal  to  build  it  with 
your  own  hands.”  This  from  a  woman 
who  had  never  lifted  a  stone  bigger  than 
a  diamond  in  her  life ! 

It  was  a  clever  Jewish  doctor  who  re¬ 
marked  seriously  :  “This  is  obviously  very 
old ;  do  you  know  at  all  how  long  it  was 
built?” 

There  were  varied  comparisons,  none 
prettier  than  that  of  a  Norwegian  chef — 
not  however  in  residence — who  declared 
that  the  little  house  reminded  him  only  of 
the  fairy-tales  of  his  native  forest  in 
Norway. 

A  nonogenarian  neighbor,  whose  work- 
filled  years  were  spent  a  half  mile  distant, 
gave  her  valued  approval,  but  felt  that 
both  house  and  chimney  would  be  vastly 
improved  by  a  few  good  coats  of  white¬ 
wash  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  flattering  comment 
made  was  that  of  a  Polish  sculptor — since 
become  eminent:  “It  is  the  best  taste  of 
any  house  I  have  seen  in  America !” 

Connecticut.  rose  goodale  dayton. 


•  Got  land  to  turn  over  this  fall?  Put 
a  two-bottom  gang  behind  this  Ford- 
son.  You'll  have  power  to  turn  under 
heavy  growth,  handle  heavy  soils,  get 
around  the  side  hills  and  into  the  fence 
corners. •Then  harrow  and  plant  your 
crop  with  the  Fordson  —  and  keep  right 
on  using  it  the  year  round. 

This  Fordson  offers  you  modern  farm 
power.  It's  a  rugged  and  sturdy  tractor 
and  yet  compact  enough  to  be  nimble 


in  a  small  potato  patch  or  an  orchard. 
It's  economical  and  dependable.  It'll 
work  just  as  hard  as  you  want  it  to  and 
give  good  service  for  many  a  year. 

You  can't  go  wrong  if  you  get  a 
Fordson.  We'll  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
it  on  your  own  farm. 

SHERMAN  &  SHEPPARD  Inc. 
34th  Street  &  2nd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  SUnset  6-3360 


1  FALL  PLANTING  GUIDE 

Send  for  this  valuable  free  book¬ 
let;  giving  complete  information 
on  growing  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 
Also  new  prices  for  fall  planting. 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Son*,  27  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


THIRTY  Varieties  Hardy.  Drouth- Proof  German  Iris 
plants.  Beautiful  and  Fragrant,  only  $1.  Memorial 
Iris,  50c  each,  permanently  beautifies  cemeteries.  All 
plants  labeled  and  postpaid.  Cultural  Information 
free.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


The  Newer  Raspberries  »» 

Others  higher.  All  paid  to  third  zone.  Stock  from 
Exp.  Station,  Geneva.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


AUTHORIZED  FORDSON  DEALERS 

CLARK  AUTO  SALES 

Fordson  Tractor  Dealers 

’Phone  Walden  900  WALDEN.  NEW  YORK 


BELDEN  &  EDWARDS,  Inc. 

Port  Henry,  New  York 
Authorized  FORDSON  Dealers 
Sales  •  Service 


This  is  the  standard  Fordson  on 
low-pressure  tires.  We  also  offer 
the  high-clearance.  All-Around 
Fordson  for  the  row-crop  farmer. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


September  2G,  193G 

7th  Rural  Tour  Reports 

The  Seventh  Rural  New-Yorker  tour 
has  certainly  lived  up  to  the  traditions  of 
the  past  for  the  trip  was  one  of  the  finest 
we  have  had.  The  four  days  in  beautiful 
Glacier  Park  were  a  truly  never-to-be 
forgotten  joy. 

We  were  thrilled  with  the  beauty  of 
Many  Glacier  and  just  longed  to  linger 
there  hut  found  new  beauty  ahead  at 
Waterton  Lake.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
Hotel  is  so  charmingly  located,  command¬ 
ing  a  magnificent  view  of  the  lakes  and 
snow-capped  mountains.  The  boat  trip 
from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  was  indeed  a 
splendid  climax  to  such  a  delightful  trip. 

We  had  a  “package  party”  on  board 
the  boat  one  evening,  each  passenger  who 
desired,  putting  a  10-cent  gift  with  an 
original  poem  in  a  box.  The  gifts  were 
later  distributed  opened  and  the  poems 
read.  The  following  poem  was  submitted 
with  a  ball  by  one  of  our  party : 

“The  Rural  New-Yorker,  a  sturdy  band 
Went  out,  50  strong,  to  survey  the  land. 
They  looked  for  goats  on  mountain  peaks, 
They  searched  for  sheep  along  the  creeks. 
But  all  they  saw,  and  this  is  true, 

Was  a  wee  black  bear  and  a  deer  or  two, 
And  now  these  New  Yorkers  of  this  jolly 
trip 

Bounce  greetings  to  all  the  folks  of  this 
ship, 

As  out  on  the  lakes  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

They  sail  along  on  their  homeward  way.” 

The  party  was  the  most  congenial  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Perhaps  because  it 
was  a  little  smaller  than  usual  we  be¬ 
came  so  much  more  easily  acquainted. 
Three  strangers  approached  me  at  Prince 
of  Wales  Hotel  and  asked  what  the  term 
“Rural  New-Yorker”  meant.  They  said 
they  had  never  seen  such  a  well  organ¬ 
ized,  congenial  happy  group  and  asked  if 
other  than  Rural  New-Yorker  subscri¬ 
bers  might  make  the  trip. 

The  conductor  took  such  fine  care  of 
us. 

The  memories  of  the  happy,  carefree 
days,  the  scenery  of  unsurpassed  grandeur 
and  the  many  congenial  acquaintances 
will,  indeed,  linger  long.  h.  a.  c. 

Connecticut. 


I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  delightful 
time  I  had  on  the  tour  to  Glacier  Park 
and  the  cruise  around  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  was  certainly  a  grand  success  and  I 
appreciate  how  much  time  and  thought 
must  have  been  given  to  the  whole  trip  to 
make  it  such  a  success.  I  cannot  think 
of  another  thing  that  could  have  been 
done  to  make  the  people  more  comfortable 
and  happy  nor  can  I  think  of  any  more 
wonderful  places  than  those  I  saw.  Each 
day  brought  forth  something  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  day  before  which  showed 
how  beautifully  the  trip  was  arranged.  I 
hope  I  may  be  able  to  take  another 
Rural  New-Yorker  trip.  .  . .  e.  e.  m. 

Massachusetts. 


It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  de¬ 
lightful  vacation,  that  I  return  home  from 
this  year’s  tour  to  Glacier  Park. 

From  total  strangers,  young  and  old, 
all  of  our  party  soon  became  most  con¬ 
genial  good  friends.  Whether  traveling 
by  bus,  train  or  boat,  not  a  detail  had 
been  overlooked  and  it  was  most  evident 
that  we,  as  Rural  New-Yorkers,  were 
receiving  every  possible  service  and  con¬ 
sideration.  Through  the  consicentious  ef¬ 
forts  of  our  guide  not  a  delay  was  ex¬ 
perienced  nor  did  an  accident  occur.  I, 
as  did  all  members  of  the  party,  had  a 
most  enjoyable  trip  and  look  forward  to 
future  years  with  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
present  in  your  group.  F.  F.  R. 

Connecticut. 
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Milk 


Drive  in  Full  Swing, 


State  Wide  Meeting,  Scheduled  for  September  26,  at 


Utica 


With  the  list  of  legislative  candidates 
now  completed  for  the  November  elec¬ 
tions,  County  Committees  are  planning  to 
contact  the  candidates  in  their  territories, 
acquaint  them  with  the  Milk  Committee 
Drive  and  obtain  definite  statements  from 
them  as  to  their  attitude  on  the  Otto  Bill. 

MEMBERSHIP  INCREASES 

Hundreds  of  dairymen  from  every  part 
of  the  State  continue  to  enroll  as  mem¬ 
bers  and  are  eager  to  undertake  an  active 
participation  in  the  campaign.  The  line¬ 
up  of  the  leading  counties  in  order  of  the 
size  of  their  enrolled  membership  is — 
Oneida,  Chautauqua.  Washington,  Madi¬ 
son,  Dellt^vare,  Ilerkimer.  Broome,  Chen¬ 
ango,  Lewis  and  Sullivan.  Interest 
continues  strong  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  with  Steuben.  Allegany,  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  Livingston  counties  registering 
increases  in  membership. 

MEETING  AT  UTICA 

Saturday,  September  2G.  is  the  day  set 
for  the  State-wide  meeting.  County  Com¬ 
mittees,  representatives,  members  and  all 
interested  dairymen  are  urged  to  attend 
as  this  will  be  the  final  State-wide  meet¬ 
ing  before  election.  The  meeting  is  called 
for  10  A.  M.  daylight  saving  time  at  the 
Hotel  Martin  in  Utica.  The  program  is 
to  be  divided  into  a  morning  and  an  after¬ 
noon  session.  At  the  morning  session, 
reports  from  the  County  Committees  on 
their  memberships  and  also  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  talks  with  Assembly  and 
Senate  candidates.  The  afternoon  will 
be  devoted  to  general  discussion  and  the 
course  of  action  to  be  followed  in  every 
county  during  the  next  month. 

GRANGES  ARE  ACTIVE 

Many  local  Granges  are  supporting  the 
drive.  One  hundred  and  twenty  members 
of  the  Yorktown  Grange  (Westchester 
County),  William  Barnes,  Master,  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 
(1)  “That  Yorktown  Grange,  No.  802. 
P.  of  II.,  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
Charter  of  Dairymen's  Rights  and  the 
Milk  Drive;”  and  (2)  “That  this  Grange 
favor  a  State  Milk  Charter  and  legisla¬ 
tion  establishing  and  legalizing  the  same.” 
Likewise,  without  a  single  dissent,  simi¬ 
lar  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  Grange  (Schenectady  Coun¬ 
ty),  and  the  Varysburg  Grange  (Wyo¬ 
ming  County). 

ENTHUSIASM  AMONG  PRODUCERS 

That  there  is  unanimously  favorable 
sentiment  among  New  York  dairymen  in 
favor  of  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  can  be 
seen  from  a  few  of  the  many  letters 
received  : 

CATTARAUGUS 

The  experience  here  is  that  local  offi¬ 
cers  placed  by  centralized  management 
retain  their  positions  year  after  year.  In 
any  complaint  they  back  the  company. 
Where  these  draw  a  salary  they  lose 
tuocli  with  the  members.  As  a  result 
farmers  have  become  disgusted  and  rarely 
or  never  attend  meetings.  Most  of  them 
lose  faith  in  the  organization.  We  must 
provide  for  rotation  in  office.  Make  it 
iron-clad  that  officers  are  ineligible  to 
succeed  themselves.  Eliminate  classifica¬ 
tion,  provide  for  cost  of  production  for 
milk  in  crude  form  and  for  manufacture 
of  the  remainder  in  local  plants  in  the 
country  and  all  locally  controlled,  l.  l. 

Ellicottville. 

CHAUTAUQUA 

Of  course  1  approve  of  the  plan  and 
will  do  all  I  can  to  help.  Best  wishes  for 
your  success  in  this  undertaking. 

Sherman.  j.  J.  H. 

CHENANGO 

I  am  willing  to  help  organize  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  my  territory  and  will  fight  to 
the  ditch  to  help  out  the  biggest  industry 
in  the  State.  c.  A.  B. 

South  Plymouth. 

CLINTON 

Your  noble  work  should  be  pushed  un¬ 
til  it  batters  all  opposition  and  gains  a 
sound  footing.  It’s  up  to  all  of  us  dairy¬ 
men  to  get  in  line  and  push.  Enclosed 
is  a  copy  of  our  local  newspaper  con¬ 
taining  an  article  on  the  Milk  Drive.  1 
can  handle  nearly  any  amount  of  mem¬ 
bership  blanks  and  helpful  friend  cards. 
We  are  just  getting  started  up  in  this 
county  and  I  know  we  can  keep  the 
“push”  in  motion.  t.  l. 

Ticoiuleroga. 

DELAWARE 

Anything  I  can  do  to  help  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  work,  1  shall  be  glad  to  do  it.  I 
feel  sure  that  with  your  plan  you  will 


have  a  solid  dairymen  backing  and  we 
will  “go  over  the  top.”  e.  b.  t. 

Delhi. 

DUTCHESS 

I  am  ready  to  go  along  with  you  to  the 
extent  of  my  last  ounce  of  strength. 

Stanfordville.  r.  s. 

ERIE 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  Milk 
Drive.  We  want  to  run  our  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  belie\re  that  your  plan  will  bring 
this  about.  r.  r. 

South  Wales. 

GENESEE 

I  certainly  will  go  as  far  as  my  fi¬ 
nances  permit  to  help  you  AA'ith  this  plan 
and  want  you  to  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
This  family  take  their  hats  off  to  you 
and  wish  you  every  success  and  God's 
blessing.  c.  o.  av. 

Batavia. 

LEWIS 

Enclosed  you  Avill  find  some  more 
signers  for  the  Milk  Committee.  I  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  Avent  into  neAV 
territory  last  night  and  got  these  sig¬ 
natures  at  a  milk  meeting  in  the  Grange 


DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS 


“We  favor  the  establishment  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
milk  and  its  by-products  under  a  State  Milk 
Charter  which  will  fairly  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  industry.  To  this  end, 
the  system  must  be  comprehensive  enough: 

“1. — To  serve  equally  the  interests  of 
every  group  and  every  individual  dairyman 
in  the  State: 

.  “2. — To  provide  conveniences  and  regula¬ 
tions  by  which  every  member  will  have  a 
voice  in  fixing  the  general  policies  of  the 
organization ; 

“3. — To  provide  full  and  complete  account¬ 
ing  and  information  so  that  the  membership 
control  may  be  exercised  intelligently  and 
efficiently; 

“4. — To  authorize  and  empower  its  duly 
elected  representatives  to  determine  without 
discrimination  or  favor,  a  fair  basic  price 
to  be  paid  producers  for  milk; 

“5. — To  set  up  an  organization,  on  an 
equitable  basis,  of  dairy  farmers  at  each 
shipping  point  to  handle  the  local  business, 
these  units,  together  with  existing  dairy 
co-operatives,  to  be  affiliated  so  as  to  form 
a  central  body  with  a  small  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  limits  authorized  by  the 
producers ; 

"6.  —  To  establish  a  State  board  em¬ 
powered  with  the  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of : 

“(a) — Enforcing  the  health  and  police 
powers  of  the  State  as  applied  to  milk,  no 
milk  nor  cream  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
State  unless  subjected  to  the  same  regula¬ 
tions  by  New  York  State  inspectors  as  are 
imposed  on  our  own  producers; 

"(h) — Deciding  disputes  concerning  price 
whenever  challenged,  the  law  to  provide, 
however,  that  no  modification  of  the  price 
shall  be  permitted  unless  the  challenger 
shows  by  competent  evidence  that  the  said 
price  would  give  dairymen  a  higher  reward 
for  labor,  management  and  invested  capital 
than  the  average  awards  to  other  industries 
in  the  State.” 


Hall.  I  used  up  all  the  copies  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  you  sent  me — 100  were  not  enough. 
I  should  have  had  1,000.  j.  p.  t. 

Carthage. 

LIVINGSTON 

lYe  are  going  to  use  as  much  time  as 
is  available  in  getting  members  for  this 
good  cause  and  am  sure  Ave  can  savcII  the 
list  to  a  great  extent.  m.  k. 

Lima. 

MONROE 

M  e  have  read  over  the  circular  setting 
forth  your  plan  and  are  in  hearty  accord 
Avith  the  movement.  We  would  be  glad 
to  sponsor  and  hold  at  our  place  meetings 
of  dairy  farmers  to  interest  them  in  this 
drive.  l.  d.  p. 

Avon. 

MONTGOMERY 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  your  plan  of 
action  and  am  more  than  Avilling  to  do 
all  I  can  in  this  county.  We  need  to 
put  up  a  bold  front.  e.  j.  f, 

Fultonville. 

NIAGARA 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  this  organization  and  will  be 
much  pleased  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
put  it  through.  av.  r.  k. 

Lockport. 

ONEIDA 

Enclosed  is  a  list_  of  28  names  of  Com¬ 
mittee  Members.  Voters  seem  anxious  to 
correct  this  milk  evil  and  show  their 
Avillingness  by  the  ready  manner  they 
sign  up  as  members  of  the  cause. 

Clinton.  f.  m.  j. 

ONONDAGA 

We,  too,  are  Avilling  to  give  all  that  is 
in  us  to  support  this  drive  of  the  Milk 


Committee.  We  believe  producers  in 
voting  districts  should  get  back  of  this 
plan  and  work  to  clean  out  the  politi¬ 
cians  Avho  have  influenced  gullible  pro¬ 
ducers.  MR.  AND  MRS.  M.  G.  V. 

Delphi  Falls. 

RENSSELAER 

With  heart  and  soul  I  join  you  in 
your  fight  for  betterment  of  the  dairy 
farmers.  Anything  I  can  do,  I  will  only 
too  gladly  do  it.  c.  R.  r. 

Troy. 

STEUBEN 

Am  very  much  interested  in  the  Milk 
Drive  and  w ill  do  all  I  can  to  help  bring 
it  across.  g.  av.  j. 

Canisteo. 

SULLIVAN  „ 

Be  sure  to  print  the  names  of  all  As¬ 
sembly  and  Senate  candidates  and 
whether  they  pledge  themselves  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Charter  Milk  Bill.  We  Avill  be 
guided  by  your  honest  reports. 

Callieoon.  f  v  r 

TOMPKINS 

.  I  ""'ill  do  all  I  can  to  assist  in  promot¬ 
ing  your  plan,  seeking  as  it  does  to  bring 
to  milk  producers  their  equal  rights. 

Groton.  h.  b.  s. 

WASHINGTON 

Please  send  plenty  of  membership 
blanks.  Since  the  meeting  in  Salem,  Ave 
have  had  demands  for  meetings  in  Ar- 
gyle,  Granville.  Green Avieh  and  White¬ 
hall.  There  are  plenty  of  farmers  to 
canvas  those  territories  that  have  not  yet 
been  covered.  c>  H 

Cossayuna. 

YATES 

The  membership  blanks  haA’e  been  re¬ 
ceived  and  I  am  getting  them  signed  as 
last  as  possible.  There  is  great  interest 
in  the  drive  through  all  of  Yates  County. 

Himrod.  Ar  T,  w 


The  Milk  Committee  membership,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Charter  Members  and  the 
County  Committee  Chairmen  represents 
every  group  of  dairymen  in  the  State.  All 
the  men  pictured  on  this  page  are  doing 
more  than  their  share  to  make  the  Mem¬ 
bership  Drive  a  success.  There  are  manv 
others  who  are  doing  similar  good  work 
but  whose  pictures  did  not  arrive  in  time 
for  this  issue. 


The  complete  current  list  of  Countv 
Representatives  of  the  State  Milk  Coni- 
mittee,  which  is  sponsoring  the  Charter 
Milk  Bill,  is  as  follows : 

ALLEGANY  -  Klalir  Swift.  R.  D.  2,  Cuba 
BROOME  -  e.  McKinney,  Binghamton 
A.  L.  Dann,  R.  D.  2,  Harpursville 
CATTARAUGUS  -  James  Dornan,  Franklinville 
Leigh  Lounsbury,  Ellieottville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
CHAUTAUQUA  -  J.  .T.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
J.  M.  Iloldridge,  Sherman 
August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 
Charles  A.  Boyd,  South  Plymouth 
G.  Lynn  Barber,  AYest  Chazy 
C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center 
Edgar  B.  Truscott,  Delhi 
Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Millbrook 
Riley  Raiber.  South  Wales 
Thomas  Lonergan,  Ticonderoga 
C.  A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
A.  C.  Pilger,  Box  267,  Batavia 


CHENANGO 

CLINTON 

DELAAVARE 


DUTCHESS 

ERIE 

ESSEX 

FULTON  - 

GENESEE 

GREENE 

HERKIMER 

JEFFERSON 

LEWIS 


LIVINGSTON 
MADISON 
MONTGOMERY 

NASSAU 

NIAGARA 

ONEIDA 


M.  J.  A’ogt,  Grand  Gor 
S.  A.  Piseck,  Newpc 
C.  R.  Rogers,  Adai 
J.  P.  Tooker,  Cartha 
Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  Lowvii 
-  Mark  Kling,  Lii 

T.  D.  Phillips,  Madis 
-  E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonvl 
John  H.  Young.  Fort  Johns 
Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempste 
W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lockpc 
Eugene  W.  Traxel,  A 
Robert  L.  Bryant,  R.  D.,  Cassvt 
ONONDAGA  -  Daniel  Casey,  Jamesvi 
OSWEGO  -  R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1.  Oswe 
OTSEGO  -  A.  II.  Munson,  South  Ilartwi 
Hugh  J.  Roberts,  Unadilla  For 
PUTNAM  -  AVilliam  A.  Sheppard,  Brewst 
RENSSELAER  -  Fred  Sherman,  R.  D.,  Buski 
SARATOGA  -  Gerald  Goff,  R.  D..  Scliuylervi 

Avery  Hinman,  Gilb 
LeGran-i  Tompkins,  Gilb 
Griff  AV.  Jack.  R.  D.  1,  Canist 
F.  C.  Crowe,  Baypc 
Husted  B.  Shaw,  Grot 
II.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owe 
Aaron  Bell,  Acco 
AVASHINGTON  -  Carl  Hansen,  Star  Rt.Cossavu 
AVESTCIIESTER  -  J.  A.  Barues,  Yorktown  Hg 
YATES  -  M.  L.  Ross,  Him: 


SCHOHARIE 

STEUBEN  - 

SUFFOLK 

TOMPKINS 

TIOGA 

ULSTER 


FRANK  A.  KENT, 
Nassau  Co. 


R.  L.  BRYANT, 
Oneida  Co. 


E.  W.  TRAXEL, 
Oneida  Co. 


ROBERT  E.  TURNER, 
Oswego  Co. 


LeG.  TOMPKINS, 
Schoharie  Co. 


HUSTED  B.  SHAW, 
Tompkins  Co. 


AARON  BELL, 
Ulster  Co. 


CARL  HANSEN, 
Washington  Co. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc-i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  PRACTICAL  farmer  asks  its  to  warn  others 
about  getting  wheat  or  rye  covered  too  deeply 
with  an  automatic  tractor  drill.  He  lost  heavily 
when  the  wheels  sank  into  soft  ground  and  put 
four  inches  of  soil  over  the  wheat.  It  is  easy  to  go 
ahead  and  let  the  drill  have  its  own  way.  That 
may  be  safe  in  many  cases,  but  it  pays  to  be  sure 
and  make  any  needed  adjustment.  We  have  seen 
farmers  and  hired  men  who  were  often  adjusting 
the  plow  or  any  farm  machine,  when  no  change 
was  really  needed.  Machinery  is  adjusted  at  the 
factory  in  a  way  suited  to  average  conditions.  If 
it  works  properly,  no  changing  should  be  done,  but 
the  point  is  to  observe  the  work  and  make  adjust¬ 
ments  accordingly. 

The  ability  of  small  seeds  to  send  shoots  to  the 
surface,  though  buried  four  or  five  times  proper 
depth,  is  at  times  surprising,  when  rain  has  not 
beaten  the  soil  down  after  seeding.  An  amateur 
gardener,  planting  corn  for  the  first  time,  asked  us 
whether  five  inches  covering  for  corn  was  about 
right.  He  was  told  that  one  inch  was  better.  He 
had  already  planted  a  few  hills  between  five  and 
six  inches  deep  and  concluded  to  let  them  go  and 
see  what  happened.  Being  around  there  a  month 
later,  we  stopped  to  see  that  garden.  There  had 
been  no  hard  rain,  and  that  deep  corn  had  actually 
get  to  the  surface — that  is  most  of  it,  though  smaller 
than  a  later  shallow  planting.  It  made  a  fair 
growth  and  some  ears,  which  probably  most  expe¬ 
rienced  farmers  would  have  considered  impossible. 

One  farmer  said  that  half  an  inch  was  deep 
enough  for  corn,  except  in  very  dry  weather,  and 
had  a  two-acre  field  planted  that  way  to  prove  it. 
He  said  he  wanted  to  get  the  corn  up  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  it  would  find  its  way  down.  There 
have  never  been  better  stands  of  wheat  and  rye 
than  from  the  expert  hand  sowing  of  former  days, 
and  light  covering  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow.  Every 
kernel  had  a  chance  in  the  soft  earth — its  blade 
came  up  and  the  root  went  down  into  the  soft 
earth.  Such  expert  sowers,  however,  were  scarce, 
and  the  majority  of  fields  in  those  days  were  much 
inferior  to  drilled  grain. 

* 

PENNSYLVANIA  is  actively  after  violators  of 
the  pure  food  laws.  Agents  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  three  Philadelphia 
raids  seized  091,640  rotten  eggs  alleged  to  be  con¬ 
signed  to  bakeries.  Eggs  found  in  two  warehouses 
were  broken  and  denatured  with  kerosene.  The  third 
warehouse  was  permitted  to  send  the  eggs  to  a 
tannery  in  the  custody  of  a  State  food  agent.  Al¬ 
though  the  “Eggs-Unfit-for-Food-Law”  foi-bids  the 
use  of  rotten  and  old  cold  storage  eggs  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  baked  goods  or  other  foods,  the  Bureau 
of  Foods  and  Chemistry  has  suspected  that  certain 
wholesale  warehouses  have  been  a  source  of  rotten 
eggs  for  unscrupulous  food  manufacturers  seeking 
cheap  eggs.  This  traffic  has  deprived  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  poultry  industry  of  a  market  for  millions  of 
fresh  and  good  cold  storage  eggs. 

In  Western  Pennsylvania  the  arrest  of  10  grocers 
and  the  prosecution  of  three  alleged  manufacturers 
lias  broken  up  the  maple  syrup  adulteration  racket 
there.  The  grocers  turned  State’s  evidence  and  were 
dismissed.  One  manufacturer  pleaded  guilty  and 
was  fined.  Two  other  manufacturers  are  alleged 
fugitives  from  justice.  The  stuff  was  labeled  as 
“genuine  maple  syrup”  but  upon  analysis  proved  to 
be  sugar  syrup  with  imitation  maple  flavoring.  The 
product  cost  about  20  cents  per  gallon  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sold  for  $1.50  per  gallon. 


WET  lands  which  have  been  cleared  and  plowed 
during  the  Summer  may  be  seeded  at  once 
to  pasture  grasses,  while  the  areas  are  still  com¬ 
paratively  dry,  says  Howard  Sprague,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Station.  This  wall  give  the  young  plants  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  well  established  during  the  cool 
moist  weather  of  Fall  and  Spring.  Fields  having  re¬ 
ceived  lime  and  fertilizer  may  be  sown  to  a  mixture 
of  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  Red-top,  Colonial  bent 
grass,  White  clover  and  Alsike,  with  domestic  rye 
grass  as  a  temporary  nurse  grass.  Thirty  to  40 
pounds  of  seed  are  usually  sufficienty  for  an  acre. 

Wet  fields  which  are  only  temporarily  dry  because 
of  the  season,  and  on  which  lime  and  fertilizer  can¬ 
not  be  applied  at  this  time,  might  be  seeded  to 
either  Red-top  and  seaside  bent  (15  pounds  of  Red- 
top  and  one  pound  of  seaside  bent),  or  to  a  mixture 
of  these  and  Reed’s  canary  grass.  Reed’s  canary 
grass  flourishes  on  very  swampy  land  and  is  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  sedges  and  the  rush 
bogs  commonly  occurring  on  such  areas.  It  is  a 
coarse  growing  perennial,  only  moderately  palatable 
to  cows  in  midsummer,  but  its  habit  of  spreading 
by  creeping  underground  stems  makes  it  a  valuable 
species  on  swampy  pastures.  Fifteen  to  20  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre  wrill  be  adequate  since  the  spe¬ 
cies  wall  gradually  increase  in  density. 

Wet  land  pastures  are  invaluable  for  feed  in  mid¬ 
summer  w’hen  upland  pastures  normally  cease 
growth.  When  cleared  of  brush  and  bogs,  low  fields 
may  be  made  useful  by  applying  lime  during  the  dry 
season,  and  broadcasting  500  to  800  pounds  of  a 
5-8-5  or  similar  fertilizer  per  acre  in  early  June. 
Swampy  pastures  frequently  are  improved  by  a  few 
vTell-placed  open  ditches  which  will  remove  excess 
water  in  rainy  years.  The  ditches  should  he  placed 
so  as  to  facilitate  mowing  and  fertilizing  as  well  as 
for  effective  drainage. 

* 

HE  New  York  and  New  England  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute  is  planning  an  active  advertising  campaign 
this  season.  In  this  work,  the  nutritional  and  health 
values  of  apples  will  he  stressed  more  strongly  than 
was  done  last  season.  The  aim  will  be  to  tell  con¬ 
sumers  about  the  value  of  apples,  and  by  proper 
packing,  grading  and  delivery,  help  dealers  to  sell 
the  fruit.  Results  from  last  year’s  campaign  were 
remarkable.  New  methods  of  approach  were  tried 
out,  and  now  the  best  will  be  used  in  efforts  to  bring 
back  to  the  apple-growers  the  markets  in  New  York 
and  New  England  which  rightfully  belong  to  them. 
Activities  this  year  will  be  more  closely  tied  in  with 
the  consumer,  showing  how  to  keep  apples  fresh,  and 
various  ways  to  use  them. 

The  plan  of  advertising  by  varieties  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  two  outstanding  varieties  to  be  fea¬ 
tured  first  in  the  advertising  program  will  he  the 
McIntosh  and  the  R.  I.  Greening.  Later  as  the 
season  advances  there  are  other  varieties  which  will 
be  specified.  Cooking  schools  and  other  media  of 
food  demonstrations  will  be  widely  used  by  the  in¬ 
stitute,  since  this  is  a  valuable  means  of  acquainting 
the  housewife  with  the  uses  of  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples.  E.  Stuart  Hubbard,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
is  chairman  of  the  publicity  committee. 

* 

HE  poultry  business  in  the  Northeast  is  looking 
up.  In  1935  the  total  value  of  chicken  sales  was 
over  $50,000,000,  or  $11,000,000  more  than  in  1934. 
Receipts  from  eggs  totaled  $107,000,000. 

In  the  15  years  from  1930,  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut  and  New  Jersey  increased  their  poultry 
population  70  per  cent.  During  the  depression  pe¬ 
riod,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  made  gains.  New  Hampshire  led 
with  a  33  per  cent  poultry  population  gain  during 
the  depression. 

In  the  15  years,  1920  to  1935,  there  has  been  a 
decided  change  in  proportionate  egg  production  in 
New  England,  which  increased  92  per  cent  in  egg 
production,  compared  with  42  per  cent  gain  in 
chicken  population.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States 
showed  a  62  per  cent  increase  in  eggs,  with  a  38 
per  cent  increase  in  chickens. 

* 

IIE  government  potato  outlook  September  1  in¬ 
dicated  311.951,000  bushels  for  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  Maine  led  with  41,340,000.  Next  in  order  were : 
New  York,  24,750,000;  Michigan,  24,395,000;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  23,640,000;  Idaho,  23,320,000. 

Sweet  potatoes  total  67,594,000  bushels,  with 
North  Carolina  and  Louisiana  leading  with  over 
8,000,000  and  Alabama  and  Georgia  not  far  behind. 

Cabbage  promises  875, S00  tons.  New  York  is  far 
in  the  lead  with  139,800  tons.  Other  leading  States 
are  Colorado,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  About  91,400 
tons  will  be  made  into  kraut. 


September  26,  1936 

N  THE  control  of  erosion,  plowing  on  a  bias 
helps,  but  you  must  judge  just  what  sort  of 
slant  to  use.  That  is  where  good  judgment  comes 
in. 

We  saw  one  place  where  there  was  every  prob¬ 
ability  of  serious  washing  from  the  adjoining  hill. 
That  had  been  the  history  of  corn  planted  on  that 
field.  Another  man  tried  his  hand  at  it  and,  al¬ 
though  there  were  as  heavy  rains  as  in  previous 
years,  he  had  no  visible  erosion.  It  was  all  in  the 
right  slant  of  furrows. 

Just  how  much  of  this  work  was  a  guess  or  es¬ 
timate  we  do  not  know,  but  the  farmer  who  did  it 
is  a  thoughtful  man  who  has  had  plenty  of  observa¬ 
tion  about  the  working  of  water  in  hilly  land.  Quite 
likely  that  observation  of  just  how  surface  water 
acts  was  of  more  account  to  him  than  an  engi¬ 
neering  degree  in  handling  this  job.  That  might 
have  been  valuable  though  an  “erosion  expert”  who 
saw  him  plowing  the  land  said  it  was  useless,  as 
the  corn  would  all  be  washed  out.  Sound  farm 
sense  sometimes  settles  such  a  matter  wonderfully 
well. 

* 

The  steamer  Roehampton  arrived  yesterday  from  the 
Argentine  with  a  full  cargo  of  Argentine  yellow  corn, 
totaling  6,600  tons.  It  was  also  learned  that  another 
fall  cargo  arrived  in  Philadelphia. 

Last  Saturday  the  Western  World  arrived  with  1,752 
tons  of  coni,  and  6,255  bags  of  corn.  Also  on  board 
were  2,240  bags  of  pollards  and  4,480  bags  of  wheat 
bran. 

The  steamer  Southern  Price  is  due  on  Thursday  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  large  amount 
of  Argentine  grain  on  board. 

HE  above,  from  a  newspaper  of  September  16, 
furnishes  what,  to  use  a  hackneyed  expression,  is 
“food  for  thought.” 

We  have  the  land  and  farmers  and  machinery  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  these  grains  for  our  use 
and,  with  prudence,  stored  supplies  would  carry  us 
over  lean  years.  Our  farmers  have  the  common 
sense  and  business  sense  and  “hard  sense”  to  look 
after  their  affairs,  but  throwing  a  jnonkey-wrencli 
into  their  production  machinery  upsets  their  cal¬ 
culations. 

* 

N  OHIO,  the  wheat  smut  disease,  commonly 
known  as  “bunt,”  is  very  prevalent  this  year  in 
most  sections  of  the  State,  and  the  spores  are 
spread  from  one  farm  to  another  in  the  traveling 
thrashing  machines.  Hence  seed  wheat  this  Fall 
should  be  treated  for  the  destruction  of  the  spores. 

The  station  recommends  copper  carbonate  dust 
used  dry.  Treated  seed  can  be  stored  indefinitely 
without  injury  to  germination.  It  is  not  necessary 
specially  to  clean  or  sterilize  sacks  in  which  treated 
grain  is  held.  Use  three  ounces,  or  three  heaping 
tablespoons  of  the  copper  carbonate  dust  for  each 
bushel  of  grain.  Treatment  can  he  made  in  a  barrel, 
churn,  cement  mixer,  or  by  shoveling  over  on  a  floor 
or  fiat  surface.  The  last  method  is  least  satisfac¬ 
tory  because  much  of  the  dust  will  be  lost  and  will 
also  be  unpleasant  to  breathe.  It  is  best  to  use 
some  form  of  closed,  rotary  container  for  making  the 
treatment.  Every  grain  should  be  well  coated  with 
the  dust. 

* 

Elizabeth  Fuess  Stringer 

WORD  comes  to  us  of  the  death,  on  September 
6,  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fuess  Stringer,  wife  of 
Grant  Stringer,  at  her  home  in  Madison,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
Stringer  w-as  a  woman  of  rare  attainments.  Every 
thing  that  was  clean  and  good  and  noble  correspond¬ 
ed  with  her  nature  and  spontaneously  won  her  favor. 
Her  wffiole  being  just  as  instinctively  rebelled  against 
anything  that  ivas  low-,  mean  or  dishonest.  She  was 
known  and  loved  as  she  is  now  mourned  for  her 
leadership  in  community  life  and  her  acts  of  mercy. 
She  was  one  of  those  noble,  winsome  American 
women  w  ho  ornament  our  country  homes.  To  know 
her  wTas  to  love  her.  We  visited  her  on  a  very  re¬ 
cent  journey  at  her  home.  We  mourn  a  very  dear 
friend,  but  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  known  her  and 
to  have  reciprocated  her  generous  and  graceful 
friendship. 


Brevities 

Rye — the  great  Winter  cover  crop. 

The  good  long  evenings  are  coming  on. 

Italy  has  bought  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from 
Manitoba,  Canada. 

Eupatorium  ccelestinum,  page  718,  is  wonderful  for 
a  long  sunny  border. 

“Frozen  eggs”  (canned)  are  quoted  at  17*4  cents 
per  pound.  They  may  he  all  right,  but  we  prefer  ours 
in  the  shell. 

Fai.l  is  often  a  good  time  to  start  a  lawn.  Give  it 
a  good  chance  and  it  will  be  well  established  by  Winter. 
Then  it  will  start  in  Spring  and  come  through  the 
heat  and  burning  sunshine  of  May  and  June  better 
than  when  Spring  planted. 
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A  Speech  Unspoken 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

AFTER  interpreting  the  sentiments  and  interests 
of  dairymen  for  65  years  I  felt  that  they  would 
expect  me  to  make  a  contribution  in  their  behalf 
to  the  discussions  at  the  Milk  Hearing  at  Albany 
on  September  12.  I  was  not  allowed  a  place  on  the 
program  even  after  two  spontaneous  requests  from 
widely  distributed  sections  of  the  room. 

Had  I  been  permitted  to  speak  this  is  what  I 
would  have  said : 

I  have  often  admired  the  pluck  of  New  York 
dairymen.  Today  I  am  more  proud  of  you  than 
ever  before.  You  have  overcome  hypocrisy  and  pre¬ 
tense  with  logic,  sincerity  and  ability.  Whatever 
the  verdict,  your  case  is  won  on  its  merits.  Your 
facts  are  officially  admitted.  They  have  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  all  groups  of  witnesses.  The  justice  of 
jour  demands  has  not  been  disputed.  Your  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  have  the  sanction  of  Divine  and  civil 
authority.  The  only  thing  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  a  complete  victory  is  the  fear  that  you  are 
emotionally  trying  to  cut  your  own  throats.  Your 
mentors  fear  that  if  you  get  cost  of  production 
somebody  will  bring  milk  into  the  State  and  you 
will  lose  your  markets. 

Let  them  try  it.  It  is  just  what  we  want  to  stir 
our  sentiments  into  action.  We  would  clear  the 
industry  of  the  whole  bunch  of  parasites,  and  set 
up  a  system  that  would  revolutionize  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness  of  America.  Many  honest  men  in  the  trade 
would  applaud  and  help  us. 

Governor  Lehman  is  ill-advised.  I  would  suggest 
to  him  considerations  of  the  following  savings : 

Legal  milk  contains  3%  fat.  There  is  a  little 
tolerance  if  it  tests  less,  and  if  not  a  habit.  No 
more  than  3%  is  expected.  My  information  is 
that  it  may  not  exceed  3.25%  on  the  average. 

Price  is  based  on  3.5%  milk.  A  saving  of . $0.10 

Multiplied,  duplicated  and  needless  health  and  sani¬ 
tation  expenses  may  be  reduced  without  impair¬ 
ment  to  the  service  at  a  saving  of  half  our 

present  cost.  A  saving  of . 25 

They  can  reopen  local  plants  and  save  cartage..  .15 
Since  .Tune  11.  1934,  the  tank-car  rate  and  the 
truck  rate  from  the  201-210-mile  zone  has  been 
reduced  from  47c  to  23c.  This  is  a  saving  of .  . .  .24 

TOTAL  in  these  estimates  . $0.74 

Other  savings  may  be  suggested  far  in  excess  of 
these  but  this,  even  with  some  modifications,  will 
relieve  the  present  embarrassment,  and  allow  the  $3 
per  cwt.  flat  price  to  the  producer  without  any  in¬ 
crease  to  consumers. 

If  they  prefer  to  excite  our  resentment  and  drive 
us  to  it  we  will  forget  all  such  temporary  expedi¬ 
encies  as  persuasion  and  strikes.  We  will  reform 
the  whole  system,  reduce  the  cost  to  consumers  and 
make  $3  net  our  proper  and  permanent  price. 

I  hope  they  will  drive  us  to  it. 

You  have  spent  the  day  in  a  sort  of  conference 
over  a  patient  afflicted  with  a  hidden  malady.  As 
if  by  prearranged  consent  you  have  explored  every 
inch  of  the  body  of  the  dairy  industry  except  the 
particular  location  of  the  trouble. 

A  little  of  the  recent  history  of  the  patient  may 
lead  you  to  that  tender  spot.  Fifteen  years  ago  a 
united  dairy  organization  existed  in  New  York 
State.  Its  executive  committee  accepted  the  ardent 
wooing  of  the  Borden  Company  which  had  recently 
threatened  to  make  the  organization  a  liability  to 
dairy  farmers.  The  State  gave  its  blessing  to  the 
love  match.  It  furnished  every  legal  facility  for  a 
non-nuptial  union.  Producers  were  hypnotized  by 
the  romance.  They  were  promised  an  exclusive 
market  all  their  own  with  a  barbed-wire  fence 
around  it.  Unwittingly  they  furnished  the  cash  to 
buy  out  Borden’s  competitors  for  the  purchase  of 
milk,  and  to  buy  up  and  close  the  country  plants. 
Many  of  these  farmers  owned  and  all  of  them  had 
directly  or  indirectly  paid  for  them. 

Producers  were  bound  in  a  one-sided  contract 
which  compelled  them  to  deliver  their  milk  where  di¬ 
rected,  to  accept  whatever  return  is  made  for  it,  and 
to  bar  their  right  to  an  accounting.  Under  this 
agreement  Borden’s  get  their  full  supply  of  milk  on 
consignment  and  fix  their  own  price  for  it. 

This  power  to  fix  the  lowest  price  is  the  essence 
of  milk  monopoly.  If  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  League  were  avowed  agents  of 
Borden’s  their  plunder  of  dairymen  would  be  de¬ 
plorable.  As  trustees  of  trusting  producers  their 
part  is  a  violation  of  a  sacred  trust. 

The  first  illegitimate  child  of  that  non-nuptial 
union  was  “classification.”  The  second  was  “debt 
certificates.”  The  family  circle  was  then  supposed 
to  be  full.  But  despite  “birth  control”  the  un¬ 
welcomed  third  member  came  in  the  guise  of  “milk 
control”  with  a  fatal  prenatal  malady  known  as 
“blended  prices.” 


Explore  the  financial  region  of  the  milk  industry. 
In  its  pocket  you  will  find  the  parents  and  ill-born 
children  of  this  predatory  family  helping  themselves 
to  farmers'  money.  This  is  the  malignant  cancer 
that  is  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  milk  industry. 

The  treatment  is  that  a  surgeon  with  skill  and 
courage  plunge  a  knife  into  the  sore  spot  and  clean 
cut  the  putrid  corruption. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  continue  to  pi-ess  our 
claim  for  a  State  charter  adapted  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  and  safeguarding  dairymen  in  full  control  of 
their  own  business  in  every  detail.  This  must  in¬ 
clude  the  natural,  economic  and  constitutional  right 
of  dairy  farmers  to  negotiate  the  price  and  terms 
for  the  sale  of  their  own  milk. 


The  Governor’s  Milk  Hearing 

IF  THE  milk  hearing  at  Albany  on  September  12 
was  called  as  a  political  gesture  to  avert  a  strike 
it  probably  accomplished  that  purpose,  but  it  gained 
nothing  for  the  milk  control  position.  In  spite  of  a 
carefully  planned  program  to  bolster  up  the  control 
contention  it  merely  demonstrated  its  own  weakness 
and  gave  farmers  en  masse  an  opportunity  to  serve 
notice  that  State  control  of  milk  with  all  its  pet 
devices  “must  go.” 

The  attendance  was  estimated  at  3,000.  The  floor 
and  gallery  seats  and  standing  room  were  filled,  and 
300  were  unable  to  enter. 

It  seemed  to  many  that  Governor  Lehman  was 
ill  advised  in  his  speech  and  attitude  of  defiance 
to  farmers’  appeal,  both  at  the  State  Fair  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  at  this  hearing  in  Albany.  While  ex¬ 
pressed  with  an  appearance  of  earnestness  the  logic 
of  it  did  not  ring  true.  His  claim  that  his  admin¬ 
istration  is  regularly  functioning  in  a  democratic 
and  American  way  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
political  price  fixing  of  wealth,  produced  from  the 
soil,  is  repugnant  to  democracy  and  Americanism. 
After  a  three  months  drought  the  Governor  admits 
the  right  of  farmers  to  demand  an  increased  price, 
but  offers  them  10  per  cent,  knowing  that  feed  prices 
have  gone  up  about  100  per  cent.  He  alleges  fear 
to  allow  what  they  ask  lest  consumers  would  rebel 
and  they  would  lose  their  market.  Farmers  ask 
what  is  the  value  of  a  market  that  can  be  held  only 
at  a  perpetual  loss? 

The  Governor  virtually  admits  that  control  can¬ 
not  protect  farmers  in  their  rights,  but  refuses  to 
restore  their  rights  to  protect  themselves.  He  re¬ 
minds  them  that  the  Legislature  passed  the  laws, 
but  he  overlooks  the  facts  that  there  was  no  drought 
when  the  law  was  passed,  and  that  it  says  he  “may,” 
not  that  he  “must,”  fix  low  milk  prices.  He  says 
that  an  attempt  to  change  the  law  now  would  take 
it  into  partisan  politics  and  milk  must  be  kept  out 
of  politics.  That’s  just  too  much.  The  Governor’s 
confidential  advisers  should  tell  him  that  politics 
have  been  in  milk  for  a  half  century,  but  never  to 
the  extent  of  recent  years,  including  the  present 
time. 

The  Governor  was  especially  ill  advised  when  he 
assumed  an  air  of  injured  dignity  and  a  defiance  of 
speech  and  tone,  saying  that  he  would  not  yield  to 
threats  or  would  make  no  decision  until  the  middle 
or  last  of  the  following  week.  Farmers  gave  no 
cause  for  offense.  They  have  made  their  appeal  and 
waited  patiently  for  an  answer.  In  the  meantime 
their  losses  are  piling  up.  He  is  advertising  their 
farms  for  delinquent  taxes  and  foreclosing  mort¬ 
gages  for  unpaid  interest.  If  occasionally  an  in¬ 
dividual  has  revealed  his  consternation  by  releasing 
his  emotions,  it  is  because  the  State  has  tied  his 
hands,  and  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  those  author¬ 
ized  to  exploit  him.  That  is  no  excuse  of  hurling 
definance  at  farmers  en  masse. 

Farmers  made  a  complete  case  at  the  hearing. 
Earl  Flanders,  Paul  Woodard  ,Rev.  Thomas  Haz- 
zard,  S.  A.  Smith  and  Stanley  Piseck  presented  facts 
and  logic  that  could  not  be  disputed  and  were  not. 

The  defense  of  control  and  its  administration, 
skillfully  sandwiched  in  with  the  producers’  side, 
was  weak,  largely  personal  conclusions,  and  consid¬ 
erable  political  oratory.  Some  of  it,  however,  came 
from  producers  who  have  faired  better  and  are 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 

The  consumer  group,  one  and  all,  demanded  the  $3 
price  for  farmers,  but  asked  protection  from  dis¬ 
tributors.  Some  of  them  had  summered  on  farms 
and  had  first-hand  information. 

The  store-keepers  also  appealed  for  the  $3  price 
to  farmers,  but  complained  that  Mayor  LaGuardia 
used  milk  for  political  advantage.  They  advised 
farmers  to  throw  over  the  big  trust  and  promised  to 
sell  the  milk  at  a  profit  to  producers  if  the  farmers 
would  supply  them  direct.  This  was  the  most  con¬ 
structive  suggestion  of  the  whole  day. 


The  big  distributors  had  the  last  word.  They  did 
not  dispute  the  farmers’  demands.  They  conceded 
the  farmers’  plight.  They,  however,  quoted  Dr. 
Spencer's  famous  reports,  and  insisted  that  if  the 
farmers  got  their  price,  the  only  thing  to  save  them 
from  starvation  is  an  increase  to  consumers. 


Farewell  to  Milk  Control 

By  Henry  Manley 

RIEFLY  summarizing  his  17  years  in  public 
employment,  including  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  air  service  during  the  war,  and  three  and  a  half 
years’  teaching  in  country  schools  to  earn  money 
for  college,  six  years  as  deputy  attorney-general  and 
six  years  as  counsel  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  in  a  radio  speech  on  September  4,  Henry  Man- 
ley  explained  the  reasons  for  his  resignation  as 
counsel  of  milk  control  with  the  assurance  that  he 
did  so  of  his  own  free  will  and  deliberate  choice. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “my  own  job  has  become  a 
dishonest  one  and  so  I  am  quitting.” 

In  the  long  struggle  for  a  fair  price  for  milk  in 
New  York  State  Mr.  Manley  stated  that  the  two  out¬ 
standing  victories  for  farmers  were  the  successful 
milk  sti’ike  of  20  years  ago,  and  the  enactment  of 
the  control  law  three  years  ago.  He  said  neither  of 
these  has  been  a  lasting  victory,  but  both  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  when  distributors  pressed  their  ad¬ 
vantage  too  far,  public  sympathy  swings  to  the  side 
of  the  farmer,  and  some  time,  possibly  next  year, 
farmers  can  profit  by  the  experience. 

The  following  quotations  contain  the  pith  of  the 
concluding  part  of  his  address : 

“The  reason  for  my  revulsion  against  milk  price  con¬ 
trol  is  this:  For  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  in¬ 
creasingly  my  business  to  prosecute  suits  against  small 
milk  dealers  and  against  small  groups  of  producers  for 
price-cutting,  when  I  know  in  my  heart  that  conditions 
have  become  so  bad  that  they  are  helpless  to  do  other¬ 
wise.  As  the  attorney  for  milk  control  I  have  not 
chosen  the  people  I  have  sued ;  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
defend  all  suits  that  were  brought  against  milk  control 
and  to  sue  whatever  dealers  or  producer  groups  I  have 
been  directed  to  sue.  I  cannot  feel  satisfied  conducting 
a  lawsuit  against  some  people  for  doing  what  I  know 
nearly  all  others  are  doing,  unless  I  can  see  that  the 
situation  is  getting  better.  Instead,  it  has  constantly 
been  getting  worse.” 

“Anyone  with  a  stub  of  lead  pencil  and  the  figures 
which  are  published  monthly  in  co-operative  papers  or 
posted  on  the  milk  plants  can  demonstrate  that  the 
very  largest  groups  of  producers,  handling  two-thirds 
of  the  milk  in  New  York  State,  are  not  receiving  within 
20  cents  per  hundredweight  of  what  they  should  re¬ 
ceive,  according  to  what  the  dealers  themselves  say 
about  the  classification  of  their  milk.  This  fact  has  not 
been  a  secret.” 

“John  Dillon  has  long  been  attacking  the  situation 
in  the  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Dairy 
statistics  sent  out  from  Cornell  University  have  several 
times  called  attention,  rather  timidly,  to*  the  fact  that 
prices  actually  received  by  farmers  are  less  than  the 
prices  established  by  the  milk  control  orders.” 

“At  public  hearings  in  Albany  this  Summer  I  have 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  are  important  groups  of 
New  York  State  dairy  farmers  receiving  little  more 
than  the  Mid-West  condensery  price  for  milk,  and  I 
have  shown  where  some  of  the  shortage  goes.” 

“Of  all  the  groups  of  New  York  State  producers  that 
send  milk  to  the  New  York  City  market  I  do  not  know 
of  one  which  is  getting  and  keeping  the  milk  control 
price.” 

“Do  not  imagine  that  these  shortages  in  payments  to 
farmers  are  all  retained  by  dealers  as  added  profit. 
Just  as  in  the  old  days  of  open  competition,  so  now  in 
the  days  of  secret  price-cutting,  the  reduced  price  to  the 
farmer  is  only  half  of  a  vicious  circle,  the  other  half  is 
cut-prices  to  storekeepers,  discounts  to  favored  cus¬ 
tomers,  commissions  to  milk  brokers  and  milk-wagon 
drivers,  and  solicitors,  and  other  competitive  expenses. 
These  introduce  an  army  of  middlemen,  large  and  small, 
lawful  and  unlawful,  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer.  Milk  price  control  has  never  made  any 
affirmative  effort  to  introduce  any  economy  into  the 
milk  industry,  and  it  has  unwittingly  caused  many  un¬ 
economic  practices.” 

“When  the  wheels  of  secret  competition  get  to  spin¬ 
ning  at  their  present  speed  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
small  cog  or  even  a  large  one  to  stop,  yet  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  pretend  to  expect  when  we  bring  a 
penalty  action  or  injunction  suit  against  a  single  dealer 
or  group  of  producers.  I  have  told  you  that  my  work  in 
recent  months  has  been  constantly  to  prosecute  help¬ 
less  small  dealers  and  producer  groups  for  doing  just 
what  everybody  around  them  is  doing.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  bring  any  moral  fervor,  or  even  a  cleat- 
conscience,  to  that  work,  and  so  I  am  quitting  it.” 


Help  the  Milk  Drive 

CUT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  voting  members 
of  your  household  sign  it.  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

a  I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com- 
i  mittee.  I  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  will 
l  vote  this  year  only  for  Candidates  for  Senator  and 
J  Assemblymen,  and  Governor  who  pledge  themselves 
;  to  support  and  vote  for  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  as 
,  approved  by  the  Milk  Committee. 

i  Name  . 

!  p.  o . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Farming  and  Live  Stock  in  England 

By  Charles 


When  the  Pilgrims  settled  in  Plymouth 
in  the  year  1620,  they  introduced  into 
New  England  the  form  of  agriculture 
typical  in  England.  But  in  the  planting 
oi  their  first  hills  of  corn  there  were 
merged  two  different  forces  in  the  cen¬ 
turies-old  development  of  agriculture — 
the  relatively  advanced  intensive  farming 
methods  of  the  17  th  century  British 
farmer  and  the  crude  cultural  methods  of 
the  American  Indian.  It  was  from  this 
beginning  and  a  similar  though  earlier 
one  at  Jamestown  that  the  present-day 
large-scale  farming  of  the  United  States 
grew.  It  was  upon  this  basis  that  New 
England’s  diversified  farming  had  foun¬ 
dation.  For  a  time,  the  agriculture  of 
the  New  England  colonists  greatly  re¬ 
sembled  the  methods  of  Old  England.  But 
surely,  though  gradually,  there  was  a 
change  and  today  the  agriculture  of  Old 
England  differs  in  many  respects  from 
the  agriculture  of  New  England. 

A  comprehensive  outline  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  England  was  given  recently  at 
Massachusetts  State  College  by  Harold 
Temperton,  a  graduate  of  Durham  Uni¬ 
versity,  Shropshire,  England.  Mr.  Tem¬ 
perton  has  been  studying  at  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  College,  Cornell  University, 
and  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station 
for  the  last  three  months  as  the  winner 
of  the  Phillip  Buckle  Fellowship.  lie  is 
soon  to  return  to  England  to  take  up  ex¬ 
tension  work. 

As  with  other  industries,  according  to 
Mr.  Temperton,  the  aftermath  of  the 
World  War  had  revolutionary  effects 
upon  systems  of  farming  in  England.  In 
pre-war  times,  with  the  exception  of 
mountain  sheep  farming,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  rural  part  of  the  country 
was  divided  into  small  farms,  varying  in 
size  from  100  to  500  acres  with  a  mixed 
or  general  system  of  management,  a 
nucleus  of  six  to  ten  farms  being  held  in 
tenure  by  farmers  under  one  landlord, 
frequently  a  titled  person,  the  entire  area 
being  referred  to  as  his  estate. 

Economic  depression,  high  taxes  on 
these  estates,  and  several  other  contribut¬ 
ing  causes  resulted  in  such  an  acute  state 
of  financial  embarrassment  that  many  of 
these  large  estates  have  been  broken  up 
and  offered  for  sale  at  relatively  low 
prices,  to  be  purchased  by  the  wealthiest 
tenant  farmers.  Fortunately,  according 
to  Mr.  Temperton,  this  state  of  affairs 
has  not  been  widespread.  In  terming  the 
fact  fortunate,  he  said  he  did  so  because 
British  agriculture  has  been  founded 
upon  traditional  lines  and  this  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  titled  proprietors  and 
tenant  farmers  is  the  backbone  of  the 
system. 

With  reference  to  the  present  system  of 
management  on  many  of  these  farms,  this, 
too,  had  to  be  modified  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  labor,  the  unsuitability  to  mechan¬ 
ization  because  of  the  small  size  of  many 
farms,  and  the  relatively  high  cost  of  ar¬ 
tificial  fertilizers  and  purchased  feed 
stuffs  to  the  low  price  realized  for  the 
subsequent  cash  crops. 

There  has  been  a  definite  tendency  to¬ 
wards  specialization  wherever  possible. 
Farms  near  the  towns  are  being  run  un¬ 
der  semi-market  garden  conditions,  and 
where  the  income  is  largely  derived  from 
cash  crops  such  as  cabbage,  carrots,  po¬ 
tatoes,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower  and 
salad  crops,  soil  fertility  in  the  absence 
of  livestock  is  being  maintained  by  grass 
and  clover  being  plowed  in  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  artificial  fertilizers.  More  out¬ 
lying  farms  due  to  high  transportation 
charges  have  been  unable  to  do  this. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1923 
has  been  an  incentive  to  higher  farming 
with  its  compensation  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  by  the  landlord  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  drainage,  residual  manu- 
rial  values  and  general  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  holdings  effected  by  the  ten¬ 
ant  through  his  adoption  of  a  system  of 
farming  which  he  was  not  bound  to  adopt. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  landlord  by  this 
legislation  is  protected  from  the  type  of 
tenant  who  occupies  the  farm  for  a  short 
period  and  takes  fertility  out  of  the  soil 
without  replacing  it  by  applying  manure. 
Such  a  tenant  places  himself  open  to 
claims  by  the  landlord  for  dilapidations 
and  diminished  value.  Happily,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Temperton,  this  latter  state  of 
affairs  is  not  common,  and  the  majority 
of  farmers  think  primarily  of  their  share 
in  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
the  national  heritage,  the  land,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  liveli¬ 
hood  from  it. 

Improved  credit  facilities  for  both  short 
term  and  long  term  loans  to  enable  farm¬ 
ers  to  carry  out  radical  land  improve¬ 
ments  such  as  drainage,  land  reclama¬ 
tion,  warping,  marling,  and  the  erection 
of  modern  permanent  buildings  has  had 
an  effect  in  stabilizing  the  industry  and 
increasing  the  output  of  the  land.  Gradu¬ 


ally,  the  housewife  is  being  educated  to 
purchase  more  farm  produce,  realizing  the 
necessity  from  a  nutritive  standpoint. 
This,  together  with  a  general  revival  in 
other  industries  and  a  greater  circulation 
of  capital,  makes  the  outlook  for  the 
British  farmer  much  brighter. 

There  are  four  forms  of  land  tenure  at 
present  existing  in  England.  The  first 
and  most  common  is  known  as  “Tenancy 
for  Years.”  Under  this  system  a  tenant 
rents  a  farm  for  a  long  period,  either  5, 
10,  15,  20,  or  perhaps  even  50  years.  This 
safeguards  the  tenant  against  yearly  no¬ 
tice  and  consequent  loss  by  having  to 
move,  enables  him  to  farm  on  a  long-term 
program,  and  does  not  limit  his  system 
as  does  the  second  form  of  tenure  known 
as  “Tenancy  from  Year  to  Year”  under 
which  a  year’s  notice  to  quit  by  either 
party  is  sufficient. 

To  a  much  less  extent  “Tenancy  at 
Will”  is  a  form  of  tenure  where  the  ten¬ 
ant  or  landlord  can  give  notice  to  quit 
at  almost  a  moment’s  notice  and  there  is 
no  power  for  the  tenant  to  sublet  even 
though  not  prevented  by  the  terms  of  his 
lease.  The  last  form  of  tenure  is  that 
known  as  “Tenancy  at  Sufferance”  where 
an  aged  tenant,  who  has  rented  the  farm 
throughout  his  life,  is  allowed  in  his  later 
years  to  remain  on  the  farm  free  of  rent. 
He,  of  course,  is  not  allowed  to  sublet 


and  is  only  resident  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  landlord. 

Many  farms  have  been  rented  by  the 
same  family  for  periods  of  four  and  five 
hundred  years  and  there  are  many  cases 
where,  in  times  of  depression,  the  tenant 
was  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  the  landlord 
forgot  about  such  a  sordid  detail  and  al¬ 
lowed  the  farmer  to  carry  on  rent  free 
for  a  year  or  two  until  his  position  im¬ 
proved,  rather  than  risk  leasing  the  farm 
to  a  bad  tenant.  According  to  Mr.  Tem¬ 
perton,  money  and  personal  privation  are 
unimportant  matters  where  the  destiny 
and  the  well-being  of  the  land  is  affected. 

In  discussing  farming  systems  and 
cropping  in  the  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Mr.  Temperton  pointed  out  that 
England  is  divided  into  three  regions — an 
eastern,  a  central  and  a  western  region. 
On  the  east  side  of  England  with  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  rainfall  and  pasture  of  a  dry 
type  and  more  herbage,  bullock  fatten¬ 
ing  and  wheat  growing  predominate  and 
soil  fertility  is  maintained  by  farm-yard 
manure,  although  on  the  lighter  soils  of 
East  Anglia  which  do  not  hold  grass  well 
and  where  beef  fattening  under  stall  con¬ 
ditions  is  an  uneconomic  proposition,  me¬ 
chanization  has  been  adopted  where  the 
farms  are  large  enough  and  fertility  has 
been  maintained  by  green  manuring. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  country,  the 
Lothian  district  of  Scotland,  which  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  sometimes  as  the  garden  of  the 
British  Islands,  is  noted  for  the  quality 
of  the  beef  produced.  The  soil  is  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  formation  and  yields 
some  of  the  best  potatoes  grown  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  predominant  beef 
breed  in  this  district  is  the  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  and  the  steers  are  fattened  over  Win¬ 
ter  in  covered  yards  on  hay,  swedes,  tur¬ 
nips  and  cut  straw,  with  a  little  oil  cake, 
chiefly  linseed  cake,  to  finish  them.  The 
drug  produced  is  chiefly  applied  prior  to 
the  root  crop  in  the  rotation.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  the  chief  crops  grown  in  this 
area.  To  a  lesser  extent  oats  is  an  im¬ 
portant  crop. 


E.  Eshbach 

The  second  region  is  the  midlands 
which  is  largely  industrial  and  farming 
is  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
largely  populated  towns  with  potatoes, 
milk,  and  green  vegetables  the  chief  sale 
crops.  Soil  acidity  is  a  real  problem  on 
many  of  the  farms  situated  near  to  the 
industrial  centers  due  to  acid  fumes  and 
frequently  obviates  dairying  due  to  the 
low-quality  of  the  pastures  in  condi¬ 
tions  where  the  clovers  and  bottom 
grasses  die  out.  The  growth  of  the  sugar 
beet,  which  would  be  a  solution  to  many 
of  these  farmers,  cannot  be  carried  on  in 
many  instances  for  the  same  reason. 
Quite  different  conditions  exist  on  the 
west  of  the  country,  the  rainfall  being 
much  larger  and  the  distribution  better. 
The  pastures,  in  consequence,  are  much 
more  luscious  and  dairying  predominates. 
Swedes  and  turnips  are  the  chief  root 
crops.  Marrow  stem  and  thousand-headed 
kale  also  are  grown  extensively.  The  hay 
is  very  good  in  quality  and  quantity  and 
the  chief  white  crop  is  oats.  The  oat 
straw  produced  has  a  very  high  feeding 
value  and  supplements  hay  and  roots  in 
the  Winter  ration  for  dairy  cows. 

In  the  more  elevated  districts  on  poorer 
farms  with  not  so  good  pastures,  rearing 
of  dairy  cattle  is  practiced  and  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  sold  young  before  the  third  calf 
to  wholesale  milk  producers.  The  skim- 


milk  is  used  to  rear  the  calves  and  the 
cream  for  butter-making.  Under  better 
conditions  as  in  Cheshire,  Somerset  and 
Dorset,  on  farms  typically  dairying  in 
character  but  located  in  areas  remote 
from  a  market,  cheese-making  is  the 
method  of  utilizing  the  milk  produced,  it 
being  marketed  at  some  convenient  time. 

Where  liquid  milk  is  the  product,  this 
is  sold  direct  to  consumers  by  farmers 
located  in  close  proximity  to  larger  towns. 
Where  more  remote,  the  milk  is  usually 
sold  through  a  middleman  or  milk  dealer 
to  the  consumer.  Where  the  milk  is  pro¬ 
duced  at  great  distances  from  the  mar¬ 
kets,  it  is  collected  twice  a  day  by  lorries 
operated  by  large  pasteurizing  plants  in 
the  towns.  The  milk  is  either  transported 
in  10-gallon  churns  or,  for  longer  dis¬ 
tances,  in  vehicles  resembling  a  gas  con¬ 
tainer  which  hold  2,500  gallons.  After 
being  pasteurized,  the  milk  is  bottled  in 
one-half  pint,  one  pint  and  quart  bottles 
and  distributed  to  consumers  by  eight 
horse-power  delivery  vans. 

In  comparing  England’s  dairy  cattle 
with  New  England  cattle,  Mr.  Temper- 
ton  said  the  most  popular  breed  as  re¬ 
gards  numbers  is  undoubtedly  the  Ayr¬ 
shire,  followed  by  the  Dairy  Shorthorn, 
British  Friesian  (Holstein),  Jersey, 
Guernsey  and  Kerry.  The  reason  for  this 
popularity  of  the  Ayrshire  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  more  tuberculin  tested 
herds  exist  in  the  Ayrshire  than  in  any 
other  breed.  Now,  many  farmers  pro¬ 
ducing  tuberculin  tested  milk  are  doing 
so  on  farms  where  the  rent  is  so  high  that 
breeding  and  rearing  herd  replacements 
is  prohibitive.  They  must  go  to  resei-voir 
farms  for  fresh  stock  and  Ayrshire  tuber¬ 
culin  tested  cattle  are  readily  available. 

With  regard  to  tuberculosis,  infection 
has  been  so  high  in  cattle  throughout  the 
country  that  a  long  term  policy  of  grad¬ 
ual  eradication  had  to  be  adopted.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  supply  of  dairy  products  would 
not  have  met  the  demand.  The  work  of 
eradication  is  progressing  rapidly  now 
and  tuberculin  tested  herds  are  the  rule 


rather  than  the  exception.  In  a  like  man¬ 
ner,  abortion,  mastitis,  and  Johne’s  dis¬ 
ease  are  being  eradicated. 

The  striking  difference  in  New  England 
dairy  cattle  is  the  fact  that  in  conforma¬ 
tion  animals  of  the  same  breed  are  much 
larger  and  coarser  than  in  Old  England. 
Bone  development  is  finer  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  do  not  carry  so  much  flesh  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Mature  Ayrsliires  will  scale  900, 
Jerseys  750,  Shorthorns  1,000  to  1,100, 
and  Friesians  1,100.  In  some  respects, 
English  farmers  have  carried  this  fine¬ 
ness  too  far  and  it  has  led  to  constitu¬ 
tional  weaknesses.  In  many  cases  breed¬ 
ers  have  sacrificed  vigor  for  a  higher  yield 
fetish.  Yet,  the  two  factors  are  indivor- 
cible  if  success  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  average  yield  for  all  dairy  cows  at 
all  ages  throughout  the  country  for  46- 
week  lactation  would  be  about  6,000 
pounds.  Individually,  certain  Friesians 
at  third  and  fourth  calves  have  yilded 
30,000  pounds.  There  has  been  no  in¬ 
centive  in  the  past  to  breed  for  particu¬ 
larly  high  butterfat  content  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  per  cent  is  all  that  the  law 
requires.  So  the  tendency  has  been  to 
produce  as  much  milk  as  possible  and 
just  keep  within  the  legal  requirements. 
However,  the  housewife  is  now  learning 
to  judge  quality  in  milk  by  the  depth  of 
the  cream  line.  Breeders  are  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  this  factor  in  choosing  their 
animals  and,  in  addition,  dairy  farmers 
usually  keep  a  few  Jerseys  or  Guernseys 
in  the  herd  to  raise  the  general  quality  of 
the  milk  from  the  farm. 

The  sheep  industry  is  divided  into  three 
types.  The  first  type  is  hill  sheep  farm¬ 
ing  at  high  altitudes  and  exists  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  and  the  Welsh  mountains. 
The  farms  are  very  large,  1,000  to  3,000 
acres  and  are  let  at  about  50  cents  or 
two  shillings  per  acre,  carrying  one  to 
three  ewes  to  the  acre.  Of  late,  mineral 
deficiency  and  disease  problems  have  af¬ 
fected  those  farms  badly  and  the  profits 
are  very  low.  This  type  of  sheep  farming 
is  very  specialized  and  a  hill  sheep  farmer 
is  born  to  the  game  rather  than  learns  it. 
Scotch  Blackface,  Cheviots,  Hardwicks, 
Welsh  and  Swaledale  are  the  common 
breeds  and  the  ewes  lamb  in  the  open 
being  brought  down  by  the  shepherd  to 
lower  parts  of  the  hill.  A  shepherd  will 
look  after  400  ewes  with  help  at  lambing 
time.  The  shepherds  receive  about  $10  a 
week  and  perquisites.  They  are  extremely 
autocratic  and  even  the  employer  himself 
does  not  dare  to  dispute  a  shepherd’s 
judgment.  They  live  entirely  for  their 
sheep  and  sheep  dogs,  and  seldom  leave 
the  farm. 

The  second  type  of  sheep  farming  is 
known  as  the  flying  flock  system  and  is 
common  as  a  sideline  to  general  farms. 
The  half-bred  ewe  or  Border  Leicester 
and  Cheviot  is  the  most  popular.  Crop 
ewes  are  purchased  in  September  at  large 
scale  at  St.  Boswells,  Heston,  Peebles  and 
Lockerby.  A  down  ram  is  used  on  these 
ewes,  Oxford  and  Suffolk  down  being 
most  popular.  Lambing  takes  place  from 
January  onwards  and  the  ewes  and  lambs 
are  sold  off  about  June,  so  that  the  farm 
is  free  of  sheep  before  the  grass  is  burned 
up  or  parasites  become  a  nuisance. 

The  last  main  type  of  sheep  farming  is 
the  fattening  down-breed  on  root  crops. 
The  sheep  are  folded  on  swedes  and  tur¬ 
nips  and  kale.  They  clear  off  the  crop, 
replace  soil  fertility,  and  as  this  system 
is  practiced  on  lighter  soils  the  sheep  im¬ 
prove  the  physical  nature  of  the  land. 

Specialized  poultry  frams  are  a  post¬ 
war  development  and  big  strides  have 
been  made  in  recent  years.  The  largest 
numbers  of  home-produced  eggs  still  come 
from  general  farms.  But,  gradually,  poul¬ 
try  specialists  are  increasing  in  numbers. 
Mr.  Temperton  said  he  feels  that  the 
knowledge  of  poultry  husbandry  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  as  great  as  here  in  America. 

The  most  popular  breeds  are  the  R.  I. 
Red,  White  Wyandotte,  Black  and  White 
Leghorn  and,  for  table  purposes,  the 
Light  Sussex.  The  British  public  de¬ 
mands  a  white-skinned  bird  and  these 
frequently  bring  six  to  eight  cents  per 
pound  more  than  the  yellow-skinned  va¬ 
rieties.  Brown  eggs,  too,  are  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  and  the  housewife  believes  them  to 
be  more  nutritious  than  the  white-shelled 
eggs.  Some  business-like  poultrymen  fre¬ 
quently  dip  the  white  eggs  in  coffee  and 
then  everybody  is  happy.  Perhaps,  the 
most  striking  development  has  been  the 
recent  tendency  to  specialization  within 
the  industry  itself,  so  that  at  present 
many  farms  do  nothing  else  but  produce 
hatching  eggs  which  are  purchased  by 
commercial  hatcheries.  The  chicks  are 
sold  to  rearing  farms.  Then  the  cockerels 
are  sold  to  fattening  farms  at  about  14 
weeks  to  be  finished  for  market,  and  the 
pullets  are  sold  at  three  to  four  months 
to  commercial  egg  farms. 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

The  Shepherd  and  His  Flock 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  Good  N.  Y.  State  Ayrshire 
Herd 


Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle 
Club 


Up  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  N.  Y. 
State,  where  the  sting  of  Winter  cuts 
long  and  deep,  live  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
13.  Dodds  and  their  noted  Ayrshires  that 
have  gained  the  distinction  of  being  the 
highest  record  herd  of  the  breed.  With 
none  milked  more  than  three  times  daily, 
this  small  but  select  group  of  cows  has 
recently  completed  a  record  of  13,148 
pounds  of  milk  and  490.53  pounds  of  but- 
terfat,  setting  a  new  record  for  herds, 
figured  according  to  the  Herd  Test  rules. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  Dodds  herd  is  a  business 
proposition,  maintained  in  a  practical 
manner  under  practical  farm  conditions. 
The  barns  which  house  these  cattle  are 
modest,  and  the  feed  which  they  consume 
is  for  the  most  part  home-grown.  Cham¬ 
plain,  the  town  in  which  the  Dodds  live, 
is  close  to  the  historic  lake  which  bears 
the  same  name,  and  which  is  usually 
frozen  to  its  depths  throughout  the  long 
Winter.  The  nearby  peaks  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  the  Green  Mountains  may  be 
buried  for  months  beneath  ice  and  snow, 
but  the  Dodds  herd  seems  to  enjoy  the 
rigorous  climate  of  Northern  New  York 
as  it  has  milked  on  to  new  records. 

In  making  this  exceptional  record, 
these  Ayrshires  returned  4.3f>  pounds  of 
milk  for  every  pound  of  grain  consumed. 
They  were  fed  an  average  of  3,013  pounds 
of  grain,  3,528  pounds  of  hay  and  5,388 
pounds  of  silage,  and  were  pastured  five 
months  of  the  season.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  with  the  exception  of  an  im¬ 
mature  heifer,  each  member  of  the  herd 
produced  over  11,000  pounds  of  milk  and 
400  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Top  honors  for  the  year  go  to  Jennie 
of  Stony  Point,  an  eight-year-old  that 
made  a  record  of  17,511  pounds  of  milk 
and  700.42  pounds  of  butterfat.  Crest 
Bourn  Jeanette,  in  six-year-old  form,  pro¬ 
duced  15,347  pounds  of  milk  and  524 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodds  are  greatly 
interested  in  their  herd,  whose  welfare  is 
apparently  their  chief  concern.  In  com¬ 
menting  regarding  their  herd  and  how 
they  became  interested  in  Ayrshires,  Mr. 
Dodds  writes : 

“In  1914,  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
Mr.  Cramer,  an  official  tester  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Although  he  had  been  raised  on  a 
Guernsey  farm,  I  never  forget  that  he 
told  me  he  figured  an  Ayrshire  cow  would 
produce  a  pound  of  butterfat  cheaper 
than  any  other  breed. 

“At  the  time  we  started  farming,  the 
Levi  Atwood  (J.  L.  Atwood’s  father) 
herd  of  purebred  Ayrshires  was  quite 
widely  advertised  through  this  section  for 
their  heavy  production.  Our  first  pure¬ 
bred  sire,  William  Wallace  of  Yalcour,  a 
son  of  Huldah,  one  of  the  good  cows  of 
the  Atwood  herd,  and  sired  by  a  son  of 
Agnes  Wallace  of  Maple  Grove,  left  seven 
daughters,  two  of  which  were  purebred, 
that  milked  over  70  pounds  per  day.  Our 
herd  consisted  mostly  of  daughters  (16  in 
all)  and  granddaughters  of  one  of  these 
purebred  cows.  Daisy  of  Crest  Bourn, 
with  a  record  of  95,226  pounds  of  4  per 
cent  milk  in  8%  lactations. 

“Have  always  tried  to  buy  the  best  I 
could  afford  in  the  line  of  herd  sires,  with 
production  the  main  object,  although  we 
do  like  good  type.  We  try  to  have  our 
heifers  freshen  at  about  21/(>  years  of  age, 
and  feed  as  nearly  a  four  to  one  ratio  of 
18  or  20  per  cent  grain  as  possible. 
Through  Herd  Testing,  we  have  been  able 
to  increase  our  average  from  8,774 
pounds  of  milk  and  354  pounds  of  fat  to 
13,148  pounds  of  milk  and  490  pounds 
of  fat.” 


Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

The  Virginia  Aberdeen-Angus  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  a  public  auction  sale  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  at  Warrenton, 
Va.,  on  Modnay,  October  19.  Fifty-six 
head  of  fine  cattle  will  be  offered  and 
will  come  from  16  of  the  leading  herds 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  They  have  all 
been  passed  upon  for  type  by  a  selection 
committee  and  each  animal  will  be  suit¬ 
able  foundation  stock.  A  competent  judge 
will  pass  upon  the  cattle  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  sale,  thus  assisting  any  persons 
not  fully  familiar  with  the  proper  tvpe. 
Bed  igrees  representing  the  most  success¬ 
ful  blood  lines  will  be  fully  detailed  and 
described  in  the  catalog,  copy  of  which 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  Virginia 
Aberdeen-Angus  Association,  Charles  T. 
Neale,  secretary,  Gordonsville,  Virginia. 


Over  100  Jersey  breeders  and  friends 
met  at  Ilillandale  Farm,  owned  by  Henry 
A.  Stevens,  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
for  the  annual  Summer  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Au¬ 
gust  6.  A  judging  contest  for  young  and 
old  began  at  10:30  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
Stevens  led  out  a  class  of  yearling  heif¬ 
ers,  two  and  three-year  olds,  and  aged 
cows  for  everyone  to  try  their  skill  on — 
with  Prof.  C.  J.  Fawcett,  Prof.  Victor 
Rice  and  Clarence  Parsons  doing  the  of¬ 
ficial  placing.  Following  the  judging 
contest,  the  club  members  and  friends 
visited  the  barn  and  looked  over  Mr. 
Stevens’  Jersey  herd. 

In  the  afternoon  President  Joseph 
Hadley  of  Sibley  Farms  greeted  the  au¬ 
dience  which  included  Jersey  enthusiasts 
from  Maine,  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts. 

Five-minute  talks  were  given  by  some 
of  our  long-time  Jersey  breeders,  such  as 
Ed  Graves  of  Franklin  County,  T.  J. 
Dewey  of  Hampden  County  and  Lee 
Boyer  of  Worcester  County.  Each  told 
of  his  experience  and  progress  with  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle. 

Lynn  Copeland  of  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  with  outlined  charts,  gave 
“The  Jersey  Herd  Test  Plan.”  David  E. 
Moulton  of  Portland,  Me.,  told  some  of 
his  experiences  as  a  director  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  club  in  New  York 
City  and  urged  all  Jersey  breeders  to  be¬ 
come  a  member. 

A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
H.  George  Wilde  of  Highlawn  Farm,  Lee, 
Mass.,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  highest 
producing  cow  in  the  H.  J.  A.  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  for  1935.  The  winning  cow 
was  Sophie's  Highlawn  Patricia  922548, 
a  senior  four-year-old  who  produced  8,- 
770  pounds  of  milk,  524.3  pounds  of  fat 
on  two  times  a  day  milking. 

The  Berkshire  County  4-II  Judging 
Team,  composed  of  Miss  Rhetta  and  Earl 
Fletcher  of  Lanesboro,  and  John  Bartels 
of  Pittsfield,  won  the  silver  trophy  which 
was  donated  by  Mrs.  Ruth  J.  Derby,  for¬ 
mer  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club.  Miss  Elizabeth  Chitten¬ 
den  was  highest  individual  in  the  4-II 
judging  contest.  Miss  Chittenden  comes 
from  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  Y.,  but  is  still 
doing  4-H  Jersey  calf  club  work  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  She  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal  and  a  Jersey  bull  calf  donated  by 
Ned  Welch  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.  The 
winner  of  the  adult  judging  contest  was 
Raymond  N.  Proctor  of  Lunenburg, 
Mass.,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  in  1936. 

The  prize  4-H  essay  contest  was  won 
by  Henry  Esterbrooks  of  Dudley,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  silver  medal  for  his  essay  on 
“Why  I  Like  Jerseys.”  Other  contestants 
placed  in  the  order  named :  Anna  Nimmo, 
Dwight  Bailey  and  Ralph  Plumley.  Ken¬ 
neth  Landsburg,  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  field  man  in  New  England, 
spoke  briefly  on  herd  classification. 

Kathleen  f.  proctob,  Secretary 
Massachusetts  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
Th#y  Ar#  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prim*  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

l?eef  Shorthorn  cows  raiso  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  1* 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Purebred  Hereford  breeding  cattle.  10  cows  with  calves. 
6  yearling  heifers.  2  yearling  bulls.  2  two-year  olds. 
Priced  to  sell  before  September  10.  Come  and  see. 

William  1.  Hamilton,  R.  D.  2,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams 

Big  rugged  fellows,  also  20  ewes  1  to  3  vears  old. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  N.  v. 


For  Sale 


REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 

I..M.  COLBERTS’  SONS,  East  Chatham,  N,  Y. 


Registered  Hampshire  Hams  yearlings  and  lambs. 

Frank  Hubner,  Skiff  Mountain  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn. 


Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams— well  wooled  and 
good  type.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


Tfl  RIIY  Registered  Hampshire  rams. 

IU  DUI  YKKXON  II.  TIGER,  Gladstoue,  N,  J. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


GUERNSEY  AND  JERSEY  CALVES 

VERY  CHOICE 

at  farmers’  prices.  Also  choice  service  bulls. 
Write  your  wants. 

HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Box  50,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 


26  Registered  Holstein — first  calf  heifers.  50  Grade 
Holsteins  and  Guernsey  Heifers — due  this  fall  and 
early  winter.  10  Registered  Holstein  Cows. 

All  T.  B.,  Bang  and  garget  tested. 

SPOT  FARMS  -  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


WE  CAN  SHOW  YOU  THE  VERY  BEST  HAND- 

picked  cows  and  first-calf  heifers  in  New  York 
State,  selected  by  men  with  life-time  experience.  Will 
refund  your  traveling  expenses  if  you  claim  we  have 
mlsprepreseuted.  We  solicit  critical  buyers. 

F.  L.  PALMER  &  SON,  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 

300  CHOICE 
Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  &  Ayrshire 

cows  and  heifers.  T.  B.  Tested.  Also  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  Blood  Tested  cows  and  heifers  at  Farmers 
Prices.  No.  1  Iowa  horses  on  hand  at  all  times. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH.  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  REG.  JERSEY  OR  GUERNSEY  COW 

Must  be  first-class  in  every  respect.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  price.  ROBERT  0.  DRIVER, 

150  Riverside  Avenue  -  Newark,  New  Jersey 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

Carefully  selected  Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  & 
O.  I.  C.,  Duroc  &  Berkshire  crossed.  6-7  wks.  old  $3.75, 
8-0  wks.  $4.25,  10  wks.  old  $4.50  each.  All  good 
rugged,  fast-growing  stock  that  should  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Ship  COD.  Write,  wire  or  piione  and  get  some 
of  these  good  pigs.  100  shoats,  50-60  lbs.,  for  sale. 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

Cliester-Yorkshire,  Hampshire-Berkshire  and  Poland 
crosses,  6,  8.  10,  12  weeks  old,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6  each,  on  approval.  Shoats,  feeders,  all  ages. 
(Vaccinated  to  prevent  cholera,  50c  each  if  desired.) 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 
—  Buy  With  Confidence  — 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  CONCORD.  MASS. 
Residence,  Carr  Road.  -  Tel.  I09I-M,  Evenings 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  fall  pigs,  out  of  two  and  three-year-old  sows, 
G  to  8  weeks  old,  unrelated  pairs.  Have  a  few  very  fine 
boars  for  fall  breeding.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and 
prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  M  D.  Manager 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  ea.  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.50  ea. 
All  these  pigs  are  bred  on  my  farms. 

HIGHLAND  YARDS  -  WESTON.  MASS. 
834  Boston  Post  Road  Tel.  Waltham  0888 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire,  Berkshire-Duroc, 

6-7  weeks  $3.50,  8-9  weeks  $4.  10  weeks  $4.50,  12  weeks 
weaned  and  started  shoats  $6.  Vaccination  35c  extra. 
Crates  free.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Chester  &  Yorkshire  and  Chester  &  Berkshire 

7  to  8  weeks  old .  S3. 75  each 

8  to  9  weeks  old  Chester  Whites,  S4.00  each 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


DREG;  CUflUC  -411  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F. 
UROC  Ofimc  Pattlngton.  Sclplo  Center,  Ji  ,Y. 


I  n  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.  $10  each.  Unre- 
lated  pairs,  $20.  R.  HILL,  SEXECA  FALLS,  X.  T. 


Pf  U  C  Througlibred  Improved  Chester  Whites. 

1  u  >5  KOLANEKA  FARMS,  Plttsford,  New  York 


HORSES 


TAD  Clir  PERCHER0N  STALLION,  Reg.,  2-yr. 
1  JTLL  old ;  (half  brother  to  Barvton’s  Duke; 
Junior  Champion  at  Chicago  International  Stock  Show.) 

M.  L.  WESTON  AFFLERBACH,  Line  Lexington,  Pa. 


At  Shirt  tlle  Gl'and  Champion  lYrcht-ron  Stallion  Kor.- 
rtl  JlilU  bellcar,  of  Kontact.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Fee  ♦  25.00.  DREYECS,  Madrey  Farm.  Brewster,  X.  Y. 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight  ^mwork  h?rs~es:  -^de 


lowest  country  prices. 


Belgians  and  Percherons  at 

FRED  CHAX'DLER,  Charfton,  Iowa 


DOGS 


Tally-Ho — A  clean,  inexpensive,  complete  dog  food  with 
nofiller.  Tally-Ho  Products  Co.,  Framingham  Ctr.,  Mass. 


It *1  ii i>  Pnnnios  Seven  weeks  old,  also  old- 
UlUdl  UdllC  ruppies  er  Stock  all  thoroughbred. 

JOS-  PROZELLER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


PpH  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
1  CU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V,  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox-Terrier  Pups XeIr«era!y7p.F,,rm 


GREAT  DANES 


Beautiful  Pedigreed  Puppies. 

BAKLOW  FA  KM,  Sugar  Grove,  l’a. 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  t&Z,™:?. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS:  males  $I0.  females  $5. 
Square  deal.  O.H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 


C'CYI  I  IPO  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
VAIl.LILj  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  X.Y. 

fD  T  CO  TERRIER  PUPPIES  -  PUREBRED. 
lA^A*-***  EMMA  BROWN  -  Youngs,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON  TERRIER  PUPS  f.fYJPsf.  psfrTjnf.HMOPY*. 
ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS  !^W00PS: 


Water  Bowls 

Ten  improvements.  New  type  brass 
valve  ;  smooth,  even  flow. 

All  steel  bowl  .  .  .  can’t 
break.  Galvanized  .  .  . 
can’t  rust.  Detachable  or 
stationary.  A  complete 

□  line  from  $2.60  to 

$4.30. 

Low  Cost 
Metal  Windows 

Light  and  ventilation  without 
drafts.  Install  yourself.  Galvan, 
ized,  rot  proof,  won’t  warp, 
shrink  or  rattle.  Use  wood  sash. 

AIR-FLO  Metal  Frame,  Cas-  I - j 

ing  and  Wings,  $1.30-$2.10.  I _ 1 


Heavy  Steel 
Barn  Windows 

Bestquality.  Exclusive,  adjustable 
tilting  and  full  opening  device. 

Ventilation  -without  drafts.  Will 
outlast  the  barn.  For  wood  or 

□  Masonry  walls.  Five  sizes,  _ 

$5.60  to  $12.50.  1533  f  /  j 


JULTR/ll 


Roof  Windows 

35%  more  light.  Leak-proof 
construction — thrown  light 

farther  into  building,  j - i 

,  From  $1.50  to  $5.70.  I _ I 

Clay  Ultra  Violet  Glass  j - j 

.  .  .  not  a  substitute.  I _ I 


Stanchions  and  Stalls 

A  complete  line  of  tam  equip- 
ment.  Standard  Stalls  UH  - 
and  Stanchions  L— 1 

Lever  Stalls  I  I 

for  fire  protection  I -  A  \v|\ 

Stanchions  Only  Q  ^ 


Ventilation  Roof  V entilators.  I 

Complete  Gravity  | 
Systems.  Complete  Electric  j 
Systems.  _ 

J  r— I  IPOOVTfltf 

Check  squares  0  for  information  wanted. 
Print  name  and  address  on  margin  and  mail  to 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 


936  Taylor  St., 

Branch:  127  Solar  St., 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ANGUS  FEMALES 

12  two-year-old  heifers  with  calves  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  Briarcliff.  10  bred  heifers,  10  open 
heifers.  The  best  of  Briarcliff  blood-lines. 

PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTION  ON  REQUEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc.  (Dutcc„h*ss)  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

Frank  Richards.  Mgr.  ; 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ASDEI.OT  STOCK  FARMS  -  M  ORTON,  Mil. 


[ 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  on# 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  come  and  see  u*. 

TAKDELL  FARMS  -  Smithvllle  Flats.  N.  Y. 

Looking  For  Guernseys? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Ino., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

.  Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

For  Sale  Gnernsey  Bull 

vice.  Accredited  blood  tested  $60.00; 

H.  C.  CRAFT.  GLEN  COVE,  NEW  Y’ORK 

REG.  JERSEY  BULL 

1  year  old.  Sired  by  an  imported  bull.  Dam  a  forty  lb. 
3  year  old,  her  sire  from  a  13,000  ib.  and  600  lb.  dam.  Fine 
type  Junior  Champion  at  two  fairs.  Price  $100. 

G.  W.  HAGAN  -  -  Mannsvllle.  New  York 


[ 


FERRETS 


C  ER  RETS— Special  ratters,  male  or  female.  $3.00. 
■  Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON.  O. 


PONIES 


Registered  Shetland  ponies— Brood  Mares,  Colts 
and  Studs.  Closing  out  entire  herd.  Price  $40  up. 
SCHWARTZ  NURSERIES  PONY  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa 


RABBITS 


FflR  SAIF  I  11  lemish  Giauts,  New  Zeeland  White  and 
rxm  JHlE  .  Himalayan  Rabbits.  Feed  Crocks,  Salt 
Spools,  etc.  BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

of  the  choicest  type  and  pedigree.  Drafted  from  leading  herds  of  Virginia  &  Maryland 

At  AUCTION  MONDAY,  OCT.  19, 1936 

Warrenton,  Virginia 

Judging,  Lunch  and  Sale  under  one  roof  rain  or  shine 

Catalogues  from  Virginia  Aberdeen-Angus  Assn.,  Gordonsville,  Va. 
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Since  1908  Barlow  &  Seelig 
washers  have  been  serving  farm 
homes.  Some  of  these  early  ma¬ 
chines  are  still  in  service.  Today, 
with  many  thousands  of  satisfied 
users,  the  Speed  Queen  stands 
with  a  record  of  faithful  perform¬ 
ance,  quality  construction,  and 
true  economy  that  is  unequaled 
by  any  other  washer. 

Before  you  buy  a  washer  .  .  , 
before  you  part  with  your  hard- 
earned  cash  .  .  .  investigate  the 
Speed  Queen.  Make  comparisons. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  our 
booklet  entitled,  “7  Reasons  Why 
the  Speed  Queen  is  America’s 
Finest  Washer.” 

BARLOW  &  SEELIG  MFG.  CO. 

Box  252-N,  RIPON.  WISCONSIN 


FOR  HOMES  WITH 
ELECTRICITY 

the  Speed 
Queen  line 
offers  5  electric 
models  at  pop¬ 
ular  prices. 


Stop  in  at 
your  dealer 
and  ask  for 
a  Speed  Queen 
demonstration 


Briggs  &  Stratton  4-cyde  Gas  Engine 


JKM  ERICA’S  FINEST  FARM  WASHER 

AT  A  LOW  PRICE  YOULL  BE  GLAD  TO  PAY~ 


Do  you 
realize  that  just 
a  small  monthly  saving 
through  your  own  Grange 
Insurance  will  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  loved  ones  and  an 
income  for  your  old  age? 

Write  us  today  for  full  information. 

AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
good 


few 


territories  now  open. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N. Y. 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN— Auto  Mechanical,  Field, 
Diesel  Engines,  Aviation,  Earn  §35.00-375.00 
weekly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Book  and 
Special  Low  Tuition  Now,  McSweeny  Schools 
Dept.62-33  Detroit,  Mich. 

INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inven¬ 
tor'’ and  “Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  pre¬ 
liminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and  Hyman 
Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503- M  Adams 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  INVENTORS  RECORD  VrEE 

Wife  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
Your  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

|f  fin  A  K  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
nvuHn  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
Pll  M^l  fessidnal  enlargements  all  for  25e  (coin). 
riLIYIw  Genuine, Nationally  know  n.MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  M0EN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  11-867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS,  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements,  25o. 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946 K  Nicollet.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  25c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 

ROLE  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  double  weight 
Professional  Enlargem  ents.  eight  Guaranteed  Prints, 

35c.  PERFECT  FILM  SERVICE,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 

9  Q  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  0  prints  each  nega- 

tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SAVE  MONEY 
Use  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

QUALITY  PROVED  BY  94  YEARS’  USE 
Made  in  All  Colors — For  All  Purposes 

Direct  Factory  Prices 

fl^r^FREE  to  You— INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK— 

All  about  Paint  and  Painting  for  Durability.  Sample 
Cards,  Factory  Prices.  PREPAID  FREIGHT  OFFER. 

WRITE  US  TO-DAY  and  SAVE  MONEY 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Factory  in  America.  Est.  1842 

246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY _ 

I  For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good  old  fashioned 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  thi 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  thi 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons. 

(k-sd  All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expense 
Write  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 

LANE’S  TEA,  88  North  St.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


LANE’S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FOR  70  YEARS 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  @1935,  C.M.Co. 

EDISON 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor,  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

ADVICE  TO  ALL  HOME  OWNERS 

Definite  savings.  Kitchens,  bathrooms,  plumbing  and 
heating  equipment  and  supplies.  Catalog  “R”  Free. 

SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


YARNS 


For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain] 
prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free.} 

Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me.' 


Building  the 


We  are  all  blind  until  we  see 
That  in  the  human  plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making  if 
It  does  not  make  the  man. 


Why  build  these  cities  glorious 
If  man  unbuilded  goes? 

In  vain  we  build  the  work,  unless 
The  builder  also  grows. 

— Edwin  Markham. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Colorful  utility  tables  with  glass  tops 
that  will  not  stain  or  scratch  and  bases 
of  baked  white  enamel,  were  at  98c  each. 
Ideal  spot  for  your  favorite  plant. 

Two-piece  zephyr  dresses  in  several 
styles  and  colors  were  at  $4.98.  .Tust  the 
thing  for  high  school  or  college  wear. 
Sizes  12  to  20. 

Caribbean  sandals  originated  this  sea¬ 
son  at  $1.98,  but  are  now  at  $1.39.  They 
are  of  patent  leather  and  come  in  six 
different  colors. 

Misses’  back-to-school  skirts  in  plaids, 
flannels,  rabbit’s  hair — a  variety  of  col¬ 
ors  in  sizes  from  12  to  20  were  $2.99. 

Black  and  brown  suede  shoes  were 
$2.89  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  heel 
heights. 

Women’s  suede  gloves  in  colors  suitable 
for  Autumn  wear  were  $1.78. 

There’s  a  fluted  shelf  edging  of  cello¬ 
phane  impervious  to  dust  stains  and 
moisture  which  will  give  your  kitchen  a 
“dressed-up”  appearance.  "White  with 
borders  in  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  brown 
or  black.  It  sells  at  25c  for  12  feet. 

Housewives  will  welcome  the  new 
grater  now  on  the  market.  The  front 
side  is  divided  into  two  graters — one 
coarse,  the  other  medium,  while  on  the 
reverse  side  there  is  a  slicer  for  potatoes, 
cucumbers,  cabbage,  etc.,  with  a  small 
grater  at  the  bottom  for  nutmeg  and 
orange  peel.  All  for  a  dime. 

A  combination  of  dislimop  with  per- 
forated  soap  container  was  another  find. 
This  costs  15c. 


Ingenious  Halloween  Table 

You  have  all  the  traditional  Hallow¬ 
een  symbols  here,  combined  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  table  setting  for  the  hostess  who  is 
searching  for  new  and  cunning  ideas  for 
her  party. 

Two  strips  of  orange  crepe  paper,  each 
15  inches  wide,  and  fringed  with  the 
scissors,  for  the  table  runners,  and  crepe 
paper  napkins  with  the  symbolic  cat  faces 
are  used.  The  plates  are  really  handsome, 
in  a  modern  design  effect,  and  these  too 
are  paper,  as  are  the  forks  and  spoons. 

The  two  surprises  on  the  table  are  the 
centerpiece  and  the  candle  holders.  The 
latter,  believe  it  or  not,  are  lionest-to- 
goodness  apples,  large  green  ones,  scooped 
out  in  their  centers  to  hold  the  candles. 
Each  of  these  has  a  doily  of  its  own,  in 
the  form  of  a  crepe  paper  Autumn  leaf 
in  variegated  Fall  colorings.  Then  the 
centerpiece — a  generous,  overflowing  of 
popcorn  balls,  placed  in  a  wire  basket 
that  is  completely  disguised  with  ruffles 
of  crepe  paper  in  yellow,  orange  and 
brown. 

It  is  all  as  simple  as  could  be  desired, 
yet  it  is  all  “nice”  enough  to  appeal  to 
a  fastidious  party-giver. 


A  Flacon  of  Perfume 

Have  you  ever  felt  that  your  sphere  of 
life  was  narrow  and  of  an  intolerable 
sameness?  Recently  one  evening  my 
spirit  felt  bruised  and  rebellious,  chafing 
at  the  bars  of  exigent  circumstance.  I 
thought  I  would  go  to  see  a  blind  woman 
whom  I  knew.  When  I  looked  at  the 
dark  glasses  covering  sightless  eyes,  per¬ 
haps  I  would  derive  some  measure  of  con¬ 
solation. 

My  friend  makes  her  home  in  a  tiny 
cottage.  When  I  entered  the  sparsely 
furnished  living-room,  I  found  her  sitting 
in  a  corner  and  ecstatically  sniffing  from 
a  tiny  black  and  silver  perfume  bottle.  I 
exclaimed  at  the  exquisite  fragrance  per¬ 
vading  the  entire  room. 

“You  may  have  it,”  she  said,  offering 
the  flaeon  to  me. 

My  glance  swept  the  shabby  little  room. 
Not  even  a  radio  to  while  away  the  black 
and  tedious  days.  I  barely  caught  my¬ 
self  from  remonstrating,  “But  I  can’t 
possibly  deprive  you  of  the  only  pleasur¬ 
able  contact  you  have  with  the  outside 
world.”  I  remembered  that  sometimes 
handicapped  people  are  very  sensitive 
and  resent  the  slightest  hint  regarding 
their  defect. 

“It's  too  precious  to  give  away,”  I 
stammered  uncertainly. 

“No,  my  dear,”  she  spoke  gently,  seem¬ 
ing  to  divine  my  thoughts.  “Come  here.” 
We  stepped  out  into  the  balmy  dusk.  As 
she  lifted  her  unseeing  face  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer  sky,  she  continued,  “Every  night  I 
come  out  here,  because  I  love  the  breeze 
so.  When  it  blows  softly  like  this,  it 
seems  as  though  God  were  whispering 
to  me.” 

My  throat  tightened  strangely  as  I 
saw  something  akin  to  exaltation  spread 
over  the  patient  countenance.  Until  now 
a  breeze  had  never  possessed  any  particu¬ 
lar  significance  for  me  except,  perhaps, 
as  a  source  of  annoyance  when  it  threat¬ 
ened  to  disarrange  a  freshly  waved  head. 

So  I  took  her  gift  with  a  feeling  of  rev¬ 
erence,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  glimpsed  a 
holy  of  holies. 

I  have  tucked  the  bottle  away  in  a 
secret  place  hut  where  it  is  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  on  those  days  when  life  seems  to 
have  lost  its  savor.  Then  I  remove  the 
tiny  glass  stopper,  and  closing  my  eyes, 
I  forget  all  the  petty  cares  of  existence 
as  I  draw  deep  breaths  of  the  fragrant 
scent.  It  is  at  times  like  these  that  I 
think  of  the  offering  of  frankincense  and 
myrrh  to  One  who  was  destined  to  give 
sight  to  the  blind.  And  somehow  I  feel 
very  humble  and  unworthy. 

II ELGA  WISCIIKE. 
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Forming  Habits 

Part  II. 

From  birth,  an  infant  should  be  ac¬ 
customed  to  remain  asleep  even  when  peo¬ 
ple  enter  the  room,  flash  on  the  light  and 
engage  in  conversation,  for  it  is  often 
necessary  for  parents,  whose  children 
sleep  in  their  room,  to  dress  while  the 
little  ones  slumber.  This  habit  can  be 
formed  early  by  teaching  the  baby  that 
even  if  he  wakes,  he  will  not  be  talked 
to  or  picked  up  at  all.  After  all,  babies 
learn  soon  which  actions  bring  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  they  find  no  good  results  accrue 
from  crying,  they  surrender  to  circum¬ 
stances  and  form  the  habit  of  not  crying. 
This  may  sound  idealistic,  but  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  writer  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  with  hundreds  of  babies 
and  knows  these  facts  to  be  true. 

The  habit  of  going  to  bed  for  the  night 
at  6  or  6 :30  can  be  formed  soon  after 
birth.  At  an  early  age  a  baby  will  learn 
to  sleep  through  from  his  10  o’clock  feed¬ 
ing  until  five  or  six  in  the  morning  and 
later  on,  of  course,  from  bedtime  through¬ 
out  the  long  night.  Just  when  these 
habits  should  be  formed  may  best  be  de¬ 
cided  in  each  individual  case  by  the 
family  doctor. 

The  habit  of  friendliness  is  of  great 
importance.  Some  babies  are  naturally 
friendly,  others  are  not,  but  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  for  parents  to  be  proud  of  a  baby 
who  “will  go  to  no  one  else.”  Unless  at 
some  time  an  infant  has  been  frightened 
by  a  stranger,  he  should  know  no  fear. 
If  this  thing  has  happened,  or  if  he  is 
inclined  to  scream  if  a  person  approaches, 
it  will  be  well  for  the  mother  to  take  the 
time  and  the  patience  to  teach  him  that 
if  she  is  present,  he  can  safely  trust  his 
life  in  the  hands  of  another,  provided  he 
is  awake  and  it  is  not  a  rest  period.  The 
mother  should  encourage  her  baby  to 
smile  readily  by  smiling  readily  herself. 
Babies  are  mirrors  of  their  parents  very 
often. 

The  habit  of  obedience  can  be  taught 
by  making  obedience  wrorth  while.  Praise 
even  to  a  small  baby  is  frequently  under¬ 
standable.  As  mentioned  in  the  beginning, 
a  baby  is  born  possessing  a  will  of  his 
own.  He  will  try  to  exert  this  will  when 
the  will  of  the  mother  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his.  Punishment  should  not  be 
indulged  in  when  the  baby  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it.  The  best  way  to  develop  obedi¬ 
ence  is  by  repetition  of  the  thing  that 
should  be  done  and  a  coupling  with  the 
act  of  a  smile  of  commendation.  Of 
course,  they  are  too  young  to  reason  with, 
but  if  disobedience  seems  inclined  to 
grow  it  will  be  well  to  make  the  act 
which  one  desires  done  so  very  attractive 
that  it  will  naturally  be  preferred  to  the 
one  that  at  first  seems  to  be  so  alluring. 

Drinking  milk  from  a  cup  can  often  be 
started  quite  early,  provided  the  mother 
is  willing  to  allow  a  great  deal  to  be 
spilled  without  becoming  annoyed  with 
the  baby.  Any  new  experience  will  be 
liked  or  disliked  according  to  what  is 
linked  with  it.  If  a  scolding  accompanies 
early  efforts,  they  will  not  be  repeated, 
but  if  praise,  patience  and  encouragement 
seem  to  go  with  the  attempt,  the  baby 
will  try  time  and  again,  and  only  through 
much  repetition  is  a  good  habit  learned. 

Feeding  oneself  is  a  very  thrilling  ad¬ 
venture,  again  provided  it  is  accomplished 
by  pleasant  experiences.  Many  mothers 
prefer  to  feed  their  small  children  rather 
than  take  the  time  to  let  them  feed  them¬ 
selves.  This  plan  is  not  a  good  one  for 
two  reasons ;  it  delays  independence  and 
teaches  the  child  to  prefer  being  waited 
on.  The  habit  of  too  rapid  eating  may 
develop  in  a  small  child  if  he  is  constant¬ 
ly  told  to  “hurry,”  so  plenty  of  time 
should  be  allowed  for  the  process  on  the 
condition  that  the  little  one  does  not 
learn  merely  to  “play  with  the  food.” 

Eating  whatever  is  served  is  a  habit 
that  should  be  formed  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  eating  and  feeding  oneself.  This 
may  be  done  by  serving  first  the  things 
which  seem  to  be  least  well  liked  and  if 
they  are  not  readily  eaten,  removing  both 
food  and  child  from  the  table  and  making 
the  little  one  wait  until  the  next  meal 
time  before  eating  again.  No  baby  will 
thus  starve  to  death  and  the  lesson  will 
soon  be  learned. 

Toilet  habits  that  bring  an  end  to 
soiled  diapers  may  be  formed  by  the  third 
or  fourth  month,  if  sufficient  patience  is 
shown  by  the  mother.  There  are  many 
cases  where  this  has  been  accomplished 
by  as  early  as  the  sixth  week.  At  this 
tender  age,  however,  it  may  not  be  well 


called  a  habit  on  the  part  of  the  babe,  but 
rather  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  She 
learns  at  what  time  of  day  the  diaper  is 
likely  to  be  soiled  and  just  before  that 
time  picks  the  small  infant  up  and  holds 
him  in  her  lap  over  a  tiny  chamber.  This 
early  beginning  forms  a  habit  and  before 
very  long,  the  baby  will  expect  to  be 
placed  on  the  chamber,  but  if  lie  is  not — 
nature  will  act  and  so  there  must  be 
strict  regularity  in  the  matter  from  the 
very  beginning. 

The  baby  should  be  made  comfortable 
during  this  process,  leaning  his  little  back 
up  against  his  mother.  She  may,  for  the 
first  few  times  only,  gently  massage  the 
abdomen  or  even  use  a  suppository  for 
just  once  or  twice.  At  no  time  must  the 
baby  get  tired,  for  if  he  does,  the  habit 
wTill  be  hard  to  form  since  the  little  one 
will  rebel  and  not  relax.  Praise,  even 
before  he  understands,  will  be  helpful, 
and  the  use  of  a  certain  word  over  and 
over  again  will  in  time  become  associated 
with  the  act  in  the  child's  mind  and  some 
day  he  will  try  to  repeat  it  to  make  his 
wants  known.  The  pot  that  is  chosen 
should  be  sufficiently  small  for  perfect 
comfort. 

comfort.  BEXTT.AH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


A  Few  Favorite  Recipes 

Graham  Gems. — Cream  one  tablespoon 
shortening  with  one-fourth  cup  sugar. 
Add  one  egg  and  beat  well.  Dissolve  one 
teaspoon  soda  in  one  cup  sour  milk.  Add 
alternately  wTith  enough  graham  flour  to 
make  quite  stiff.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 
Makes  about  12  gems. 


Graham  Gingerbread.  —  Four  table¬ 
spoons  water,  three-fourths  cup  molasses, 
one  egg  well  beaten,  one  cup  graham 
flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon  ginger, 
one  teaspoon  soda,  two  tablespoons  melt¬ 
ed  shortening.  Mix  water,  molasses  and 
egg.  Blend  thoroughly  the  dry  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  stir  into  liquid  mixture ;  add 
melted  shortening,  beat  well.  Pour  into 
a  well-greased  shallow  pan  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (375  degrees)  30  to  40 
minutes.  Serve  with  a  topping  of  whipped 
cream  or  spread  with  salted  cream  cheese 
thinned  with  cream  and  beaten  until 
fluffy. 

Steamed  Graham  Pudding.  —  One  cup 
brown  sugar,  two  eggs,  three  tablespoons 
molasses,  one-fourtli  pound  finely  ground 
suet,  one-lialf  cup  hot  water,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one  cup  fine  dry  bread 
crumbs,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  three-fourths  teaspoon  gin¬ 
ger,  one-half  teasiioon  allspice,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one-lialf  pound  chopped 
raisins,  one  pound  finely  chopped  dates. 
Place  sugar  and  eggs  in  a  bowl  and  beat 
until  smooth.  Add  the  molasses  and  mix, 
then  the  suet  and  the  hot  water  in 
which  the  soda  has  been  dissolved.  Add 
the  crumbs  and  the  graham  flour  to  ’which 
the  spices  have  been  added  and  mixed. 
Stir  only  until  smooth,  then  fold  in  the 
floured  dates  and  raisins.  Place  in  a 
large  greased  and  floured  container.  Do 
not  cover  the  container.  Steam  three 
hours  and  serve  with  any  favorite  pud¬ 
ding  sauce.  The  following  is  my  favorite 
sauce  for  most  steamed  puddings : 

Sauce  Delicious.  —  One-half  cup  or 
more  heavy  cream,  one  egg,  one-fourth 
cup  sugar,  vanilla.  Beat  egg  white  and 
yolk  separately.  Add  sugar  to  the  beat¬ 
en  yolk,  then  add  the  beaten  white  and 
lastly  the  whipped  and  flavored  cream 
Serve  at  once.  a  reader. 


Make  Your  Own  Mincemeat 

Every  year  after  butchering  is  over  we 
make  our  own  mincemeat.  Here  are  my 
recipes  for  making  mincemeat  which  have 
been  handed  down  in  our  family  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations. 

Cook  five  pounds  of  lean  beef  with 
enough  water  to  cover  until  tender  or  un¬ 
til  meat  drops  from  the  bones.  When 
meat  is  cold,  chop  fine  and  add  two 
pounds  of  fine  chopped  suet,  five  pounds 
raisins,  five  pounds  currants  and  eight 
quarts  of  apples  which  have  been  pared 
and  cored.  Put  in  a  large  kettle  and  add 
one  ounce  cloves,  one  ounce  nutmeg,  one 
tablespoon  of  salt,  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon  and  juice,  three  pounds  sugar, 
three  pints  sweet  cider  and  one  quart  of 
white  syrup.  Mix  the  ingredients  well 
and  let  come  to  a  gentle  boil.  Simmer  for 
two  hours.  L.  H.  F. 


Pin-Money 

Would  someone  like  another  idea  for 
pin-money?  One  day,  in  the  Spring,  I 
took  a  neat  board,  some  black  paint,  and 
with  a  small  brush  painted  a  “Home¬ 
made  Bread”  sign.  Next  time  I  made 
fresh  bread  I  wrapped  a  few  loaves  in 
waxed  paper  and  hung  out  my  sign  on  a 
handy  tree  by  the  State  road.  For  you 
who  live  on  a  much?-traveled  road  and 
bake  good  bread  for  home  use,  this  plan 
requires  no  special  outlay  to  start.  And 
certainly  many  people  consider  homemade 
bread  a  treat  and  are  glad  to  buy  it. 
Isn’t  it  nice  to  have  even  a  little  money 
all  your  own  to  use  as  you  like !  Of 
course  the  signs  should  be  easily  seen 
from  the  road  and  one  placed  facing  each 
way.  I  think  it  good  business  to  put 
jour  price  right  on  the  sign,  after  figur¬ 
ing  your  costs.  If  you  have  a  daughter 
to  help,  you  might  find  a  market  this 
way  for  your  best  cookies,  too.  L.  m.  g. 
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Gfituccrt  Gveam.  Cake, 

: : ;  golden  apricot  inside  . ; ;  rich,  mellow  chocolate  and 
crisp  almonds  outside  . . .  colorful,  new,  and  so  delicious! 


'e  showed  this  cake — with 
others — to  farmers’  wives  through¬ 
out  the  country.  They  preferred  it  by 
a  wide  margin. 

Set  this  extra-special  treat  before 
your  family,  and  watch  even  the 
crumbs  disappear!  You’ll  find  the 
recipe  in  your  hag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best. 
And  by  the  way  ...  if  you  want  per¬ 


fect  results  in  all  your  baking  :  s : 
use  this  same  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour 
in  everything.  Made  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  blend  of  many  choice  wheats, 
it’s  precisely  “balanced”  for  every 
baking  need.  What’s  more  . .  .  it’s 
economical,  too.  No  baking  fail¬ 
ures,  and  more  good  foods  per  bag. 
Just  try  it  and  see. 


PILLS  BURY  5 
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MEMORY  VERSE 


When  cals  run  home  and  light  is  come, 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground. 

And  the  far  off  stream  is  dumb, 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round. 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round, 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 

And  rarely  smell  the  new  mown  hay, 

And  the  cock  has  sung  beneath  the  hatch. 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay. 

Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 

- — Tennyson. 

Sent  by  Marcus  Christopher  (14),  New  York. 
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^  Letters 

Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly,  Maryland 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  live  on  a  farm  on  Ca¬ 
tawba  Island.  We  raise  peaches,  apples,  plums, 
cherries  and  grapes.  Catawha  Island  really 
isn’t  an  island  now,  but  many  years  ago  when 
Lake  Erie  was  much  higher  than  it  is  now  this 
strip  of  land,  which  is  Catawha,  was  cut  off 
from  the  mainland  and  so  it  got  the  name  of 
Catawha  Island.  Since  then  the  water  has 
receded  and  now  we  have  roads  connected  to 
the  mainland.  Many  people  stop  in  at  our  place 
and  wonder  how  they  can  get  to  Catawha  Is¬ 
land  when  they  are  already  on  it! — Cora  Ivnud- 
son  (1(5),  Ohio 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Even  though  I  don’t  live 
on  a  farm',  may  I  join  you?  I  very  often  visit 
mv  grandparents  who  live  in  the  country  and 
enjoy  every  minute  of  it.  My  chief  hobbies  are 
drawing  pictures  and  riding  a  bicycle.  Several 
times  I  have  ridden  the  bicycle  to  my  grand¬ 
parents’  home,  which  is  15  miles  away.  The 
drawing?  Well,  sometimes  I'd  like  to  make  it 
more  than  a  hobby.  Besides  that  I  have  several 
pets  and  am  fond  of  nature  study  and  sports. 
Isn't  there  some  one  of  you,  boy  or  girl,  who 
would  like  to  carry  on  an  illustrated  corre¬ 
spondence  with  me? — Prances  Poole  (15),  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


less  to  tell  Mom.  TTowever.  Sis  did  both  our 
shares  of  that  with  the  result  that  my  next 
two  months’  allowance  is  already  dedicated  to 
the  noble  cause  of  a  new  dress  for  Sis!  Also 
she  has  a  black  eye  and  can’t  go  to  Betty’s 
birthday  dance,  which  further  enrages  her 
against  me.  I  am  staying  home  from  the  party 
as  part  of  the  punishment.  Too  bad,  Gladys, 
that  you  had  to  act  that  way  on  your  first  trip 
because,  as  a  result,  I’m  flat  broke  for  two 
months  and  in  disgrace  with  the  family  besides! 
—“Tidbit.” 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  on  a  small  farm 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Since  the  farm  crops 
are  not  much  good  this  year  because  of  the 
drought  we  have  turned  our  attention  to  chick¬ 
ens.  We  have  a  few  thousand  in  our  coops  now, 
and  I  have  the  never-ending  duty  of  gathering 
the  eggs  three  times  a  day.  Though  I  like  my 
job  now,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  get  monoton¬ 
ous  after  a  while  just  as  this  letter  is  bound 
to,  so  I  will  close,  hoping  all  pen  pals  are  not 
on  strike. — Winifred  Mailile  ( 1G) ,  Pennsylvania. 


Aug.  1. — Something  happened  today  and  was 
I  mad — stark  raving  mad!  Some  stars  or  aster¬ 


isks  would  fit  in  well  here  because  the  whole 
bunch  of  them  have  been  bothering  me  because 
I  can’t  cluck  or  chirp  to  the  horses  to  start 
them  and  I  didn’t  know  where  they  wanted  ’em 
stopped,  so  I  didn’t  do  that  either.  They  said 
I  wasn’t  a  farmer.  Anyway  they’re  wrong 
there — I  wouldn’t  be  a  farmer,  I'd  be  a  farmer¬ 
ette.  And  then  they  started  all  over  again.  It 
sounded  a  bit  like  the  “Broken  Record,”  except 
that  it  wasn’t  broken — it  kept  going.  When  I 
got  a  blister  on  my  thumb  from  pitching  oats 
they  added  a  new  line  to  the  record.  Ah,  me, 
life’s  cruel. — “The  Baby.” 


An  e 


31. — First  day  of  school!  There  is  a 
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Pen  and  Ink — By  Raymond  Arnold,  New  York 

U.  \, 


Autumn  Days — By  Esther  Martin, 
Pennsylvania 


The  Old  Fashioned  Churn — By  Frances 
Poole,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  Wesley  Ilerwig,  Connecticut 

Aug.  2. — At  last,  after  two  years  of  sweating 
and  saving,  after  selling  my  10-carat  ring  and 
drawing  the  15  that  survived  the  depression 
out  of  the  bank,  I  made  the  price  of  a  second¬ 
hand  outboard!  So  Gladys  Flatbottom  now  boasts 
a  motor,  not.  to  mention  a  new  coat  of  paint  and 
a  flag!  Ernest  helped  me  install  the  glad  rags 
and  did  I  feel  like  a  commodore!  The  big  cere¬ 
mony  ended  in  disaster  or  rather  it  didn’t  end, 
for  just  as  Sis  stepped  up  with  the  dandelion 
wine,  the  cork  exploded  into  her  eye.  My  hon¬ 
orable  sister  grabbed  me  and  into  the  water 
we  both  went.  Luckily  the  water  was  shallow 
at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  silently,  so  very 
silently,  we  waded  out  and  stared  at  each  other. 
My  new  ducks!  And  look  at  Sis’  dress!  Her 
best  one,  which  with  greatest  difficulty  I  had 
persuaded  her  to  wear  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
(It  shrunk  at  least  two  sizes.)  Sis  gave  me 
one  look  and  left  in  a  state  of  tears  and  rage. 
I  decided  that  things  were  as  bad  as  they  could 
be,  so  I  started  out  with  Gladys.  The  motor 
chugged  beautifully,  but  about  half  a  mile  out 
she  stopped  dead.  After  I  had  further  ruined 
the  ducks  with  grease,  she  reluctantly  caught 
on  again.  By  this  time  black  clouds  were  gath¬ 
ering  the  way  they  can  on  a  perfect  sunny 
afternoon  and.  needless  to  say,  before  I  got  in 
it  was  simply  pouring.  The  ducks  took  their 
final  defeat  at  the  hands  of  rain  and  more  lake 
water,  for  it  was  so  choppy  that  I  had  to  land 
her  with  a  dead  motor  and  push  her  up  onto 
the  beach.  Creeping  dejectedly  home  I  hung  the 
ducks  under  an  old  coat  in  my  closet  and  have 
not  had  the  heart  to  look  at  them  since,  much 


Vacation  Memories — By  Shirley  Sack, 
New  York 


Gone  but  Not  Forgotten  Vacation  Days — - 
By  Wesley  Herwig,  Connecticut 


September  20,  19.°, 0 

lot  of  hustle  and  bustle  this  morning.  The  kids 
dash  frantically  around  getting  ready,  ever 
fearful  of  missing  the  bus.  Vee,  the  school- 
marm,  is  frankly  glad  to  go  back.  She  keeps 
gloating  over  the  high  schoolers,  “I  get  paid 
for  going  to  school!” 

Fern  says,  “Gee,  I  hate  to  go  back.  I’m  sick 
of  school  already.”  And  Lanny  agrees,  “Me, 
too.  I  don't  like  school.”  But  we  know  that 
you  couldn’t  keep  them  from  school  if  you  tried. 

At  the  last  minute  Lanny,  “Gee,  Mom, 
Where’s  my  comb?  I  can’t  make  my  hair  stay 
the  way  it  should.”  Fern,  too,  “There,  I’m  all 
ready.  Do  I  look  nice,  Mom?”  (very  modestly). 

They  are  off  and  the  puppy  sits  on  the  couch — 
watching  out  the  window  wishing  he  could  go 
to  school,  too.  Mom  says  that  it’s  very  lone¬ 
some  until  4:30,  when  the  kids  all  come  rushing 
home,  excitedly  talking  about  the  new  teacher, 
the  thrill  of  taking  first  year  Latin  and  plane 
geometry. 

Fern  yells  as  she  leaps  up  the  steps,  “Guess 
what  I  am!  Vice-president!”  And  Lanny,  rather 
enviously,  “We  haven’t  elected  officers  yet. 
Mom,  but  I'll  probably  be  president!” — “Pan.” 


Frank  Potter,  Netv  York 


Drawn  by  R.  W.  Tliomforde, 
Pennsylvania 


Aug.  3. — Ow-ooo-ow — that's  me,  diary.  You’d 
certainly  pity  me  if  you  could  have  seen  me 
today.  This  morning  our  black  calf  got  frisky 
and  charged  the  fence.  She  knocked  two  posts 
down  and  loosened  three,  and  ran  away.  While 
we  (Henry  and  I)  were  catching  and  looking  her 
up,  the  red  calf  got  out.  lie  ran  around  the  lot 
and  got  tangled  up  in  some  brier  bushes  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek.  Getting  him  meant  scratches 
and,  incidently,  a  soaking.  Then  we  repaired 
the  fence  and  drew  a  couple  of  lungfuls  of  air 
and  the  red  calf  was  out  again — through  the 
wires  this  time,  because  we  hadn't  drawn  them 
tight  enough.  We  knew  this  would  keep  up  all 
day,  so  we  decided  to  put  all  the  calves  in  the 
barn.  Kid  brother,  Henry,  started  chasing  the 
brown  one  and  1  the  red.  I  caught  mine  and 
headed  for  the  barn.  I  pulled  and  pulled  and 
got  as  red  as  my  hair,  and  the  calf  pulled  and 
pulled  and  braced  its  feet  in  the  turf  and  pulled. 
Then  jingo — with  one  of  its  swift  and  thor¬ 
oughly  calf-like  changes  of  mind,  it  was  off — 
me,  too.  What  a  ride!  I  took  five  yards  each 
step  at  40  miles  an  hour.  But — not  for  long. 
The  calf  gave  a  side  kick  that  sent  me  rolling. 
Then  it  stepped  all  over  me  and  ran  to  the 
brown  calf  Henry  hadn’t  caught.  That’s  why 
this  writing  is  so  crooked.  Now  I’ve  got  to 
eat.  I've  been  smelling  apple  pie  for  the  past 
half  hour.  I  think  Mom’s  trying  to  console  me 
— and  there’s  no  better  way. — “Pepper.” 
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Drawn  by  Elspeth  Field,  New  York 

Beauty 

The  waves  caress  the  sandy  shore. 

Beneath  the  golden  moon, 

'Neath  stars  that  glitter  ever  more, 

Lazy  guitars  hum  a  tune. 

A  sail-boat  wavers  in  the  morning  breeze. 
On  the  inky  black  sea. 

A  background  is  made  by  tall  pine  trees. 

As  far  as  one  can  see. 

— Florence  Hopkins,  Connecticut. 


My  Garden 

I  have  a  little  garden 

■Where  lots  of  flowers  grow, 
And  nine  little  apple  trees 
Planted  in  a  row. 

I  have  a  little  roller 
All  of  my  own, 

Standing  in  the  corner 
To  roll  my  little  lawn. 

- — Avis  Swarbrick, 


England. 


New  Moon 


September — and  over  the  valley 
The  new  moon  rides  the  sky: 

Down  near  the  murmuring  brookside 
The  fairies,  light  hearted  but  shy 
Are  holding  a  September  party — 

They’ve  invited  the  wee  elves  to  croon 
For  them,  as  they  dance  ’till  the  dawning 
’Neath  the  light  of  the  jolly  new  moon. 

—Ruth  Clark  (17),  Pennsylvania. 


The  Countryside 

Fields  of  waving  wheat  and  corn. 

Brown  against  the  green. 

Blue  sky  and  fleecy  clouds  and 
Red-roofed  houses  placed  by  man 
’Gainst  the  things  that  God  has  done 
Make  a  scene  to  equal  none. 

— Elaine  Lecour  (13),  New  Jersey. 


Corn  Harvesting  Time — By  Harold  II 
Miles,  Vermont 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Spatz,  Neiv  York 


LETTERS  WANTED 

All  letters  intended  for  persons  whose  name 
appears  on  Our  Page  or  under  this  heading  must 
be  stamped  and  sealed  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  they  are  intended  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  envelope.  Unstamped  letters  will 
not  be  mailed. 

Anabel  Pease  (17),  New  York;  Iris  Leonard 
(16),  New  York:  Frances  Poole  (15),  Pennsyl 
vania:  Mary  Marcus  (13).  Maryland:  Janet 
Wishard  (14),  Maryland;  Winifred  Mailile  (16), 
Pennsylvania;  Betty  Miller  (16),  New  York; 
Charlotte  Moore  (13).  New  York:  Cora  Knudson 
(16),  Ohio;  Dorothy  Janis  (14),  Michigan;  Helen 
Webb,  New  York. 

WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 

Although  we  were  not  able  to  be  present  at 
the  Reunion  this  year,  which  was  held  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Amy  Springer,  who  is  the  secretary  ot 
tiie  affair,  wrote  us  such  an  interesting  letter 
that  we  know  almost  ns  much  about  it  as  do 
those  who  attended.  Next  year  the  Our  Page 
Reunion  is  to  be  held  at  the  home  of  Esther 
Wright  Shipp  of  ■Washington,  D.  C.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  start  saving  your  money  for  this, 
as  Washington  is  both  interesting  and  well 
worth  your  while.  . 

Our  Pen  and  Ink  artists  have  been  outdoing 
themselves  lately.  Have  you  noticed  the  im¬ 
proving  work  of  Esther  Martin  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  Raymond  Arnold  of  New  York,  and  Frances 
Poole?  We  have  a  new  artist  in  Harold  Miles, 
who  hails  from  Vermont,  also  Frank  Potter. 

October  is  a  very  interesting  month.  1  h® 
leaves  turn  into  gay  spots  of  color;  birds  sit  in 
small  groups  on  telephone  wires  talking  exciteo- 
'  about  the  long  trip  southward.  All  the  bru¬ 
it  Fall  flowers  bloom  until  the  first  from- 
take  our  last  dip  in  the  lake  before 
weather  is  too  cold.  The  air  has  a  disttm 
dearness  and  sharpness  which  reminds  us  tm 
Winter  is  near  at  hand.  All  this  makes  go< 
material  for  our  artists,  poets  and  diarists. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  L’. 
Unger.  333  West  30 Hi  St.,  New  Fork,  before 
the  fifth  of  the  month  if  intended  for  the  u< 
tober  issue.  Work  is  welcome  at  any  time, 
if  received  later  than  the  fifth,  it  must  be  i 
over  until  the  next  issue. 


l.v 
limit 
we 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
ADVERTISEMENT  ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Imagine  There  Were  Only  Two  Men  in  the  United  States  From  Which  to  Select « 

Roosevelt  or  Landon 


Which  Would  You  Hire  to  Fill  These  Jobs? 


Tob  No.  1  Radio  Talker — which  has  the  most  pleasing,  smooth-  I — . 

sounding  voice .  Roosevelt  | — I 

Tob  No.  2  4th  of  July  Speaker — which  could  write  and  deliver  . — . 

the  most  stirring  oration .  Roosevelt  1 — | 

job  No.  3  Insurance  Company  President  —  to  whom  would  you 

J  rather  trust  the  management  of  the  funds  you  pay  in  I — . 

as  premiums .  Roosevelt  | — I 

Tob  No.  4  Charity  Fund  Manager  —  who  would  make  the  best 

J  public  use  of  funds  subscribed  for  charity  in  your  I — . 

county .  Roosevelt  l_] 

Tob  No.  3  Boss  for  Your  Son  —  who  would  teach  your  son  the  , — . 

elements  of  thrift  and  guide  him  to  a  useful  career  .  .  Roosevelt  | — 1 

Tob  No.  6  Running  Your  Farm  —  should  you  retire,  which  would 

you  select  to  put  in  charge  and  learn  from  you  and  I — . 

your  wife  how  to  run  your  farm  on  a  paying  basis  .  .  Roosevelt  | — I 

Tob  No.  7  Adviser  to  You  —  if  you  want  practical  advice  from 

one  who  has  had  practical  experience,  to  which  would  , — • 

you  go .  Roosevelt  | I 

Tob  No.  8  Administrator  —  you  are  writing  your  will,  and  want 

someone  who  has  earned  and  saved  money  to  handle 

your  estate  for  your  wife  and  family,  which  would  I — . 

you  choose .  RoOSCVClt  | — I 

Tob  No.  9  County  Commissioner — suppose  your  county  is  spending 

$2  for  every  $1  it  takes  in,  and  you  want  a  good  man  I — . 

to  pull  it  out  of  the  red,  which  would  you  choose  .  .  Roosevelt  I 1 

Tob  No.  10  Manager  of  the  World’s  Biggest  Business  —  your  U.  S. 

Government  IS  in  the  red  nearly  $34,000,000,000  and 
IS  spending  $2  for  every  $1  it  takes  in,  so  which  ex¬ 
ecutive  would  you  choose  to  set  this  gigantic  business  I — i 

on  its  feet .  Roosevelt  I — I 


Landon  I  1 


Landon  ED 


Landon  EH 


Landon  ED 


Landon  ED 


Landon  ED 


Landon  ED 


Landon  ED 


Landon  ED 


Landon  ED 


WHICH  WOULD  YOU  HIRE? 


PLEASE  MAIL  IN  YOUR  VOTE 


I 


Farm  Advisory  Council  to  the  Republican  National  Committee 
332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

I  would  hire  these  men  for  these  jobs: 


1. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

4. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

7. 

Roosevelt  □ 

2. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

5. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

8. 

Roosevelt  □ 

3. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

6. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

9. 

10. 

Roosevelt  □ 
Roosevelt  □ 

RNY-1 

Landon  □ 
Landon  □ 
Landon  □ 
Landon  □ 


Name 


Address 
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WILL  HELP  YOU 


IN  YOUR  LAYING  HOUSES 


'If 

1 QJV  )  1 

mi 

1  Iff 

\ \ 

iTT! 

1 

MANY  flock  owners  suffer  a  serious 
loss  of  income  as  a  result  of  high 
mortality  and  reduced  vitality  in 
their  pullets  after  the  birds  have  been 
placed  in  the  laying  houses.  Often,  this  is 
caused  by  coccidiosis  or  the  after-effects 
of  this  disease. 

One  of  the  best  ways  yet  found  to  keep 
a  flock  of  laying  pullets  in  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  condition  and  to  maintain  their 
egg  production  is  to  base  a  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  on  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk.  Authori¬ 
ties  recommend  that  Semi-Solid  should  be 
fed  in  two  ways — first,  in  the  Semi-Solid 


and  bran  "once-a-week”  conditioning 
ration,  and  second,  in  daily  feedings  of 
grain  soaked  in  Semi-Solid. 

For  complete  information  concerning 
the  exact  manner  in  which  Semi-Solid 
should  be  fed  in  every  single  step  in  poul¬ 
try  production,  see  your  feed  dealer  or 
write  direct  to  the  Consolidated  Products 
Company.  Just  published,  also,  is  an  article 
by  Tom  Edwards,  poultry  expert  of  the 
company,  on  feeding  methods  which  will 
offset  the  inroads  of  coccidiosis  or  kin¬ 
dred  intestinal  diseases.  This  will  be  sent 
free  upon  request. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

THE  ONLY  IMPORTANT  COMPANY  MANUFACTURING 
BUTTERMILK  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY 


Mountain  Home  Chicks 

MOUNTAIN  BRED  VITALITY 

FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS  —  HAND  SELECTED  —  LEG  BANDED 
20,000  STURDY  CHICKS  EVERY  MONDAY 

SEND  *2°°  PER  100 


and  pay  your  postman  balance  C.  O.  D.  on  arrival  any  date  you  specify. 
Postage  Prepaid  —  100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  “Big  Type  York  County  Stock” .  $7.50 

WHITE  &  BARRED  ROCKS,  R.  I.  REDS,  WHITE  WYANDOTTES .  8.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  —  “Super  Grade-Tested  by  Tube  Agglutination  Test” .  8.50 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  —  “Broiler  Cross— All  Barred  in  Color” .  9.75 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  PULLETS .  10.95 

RED-ROCK  CROSS  COCKERELS  .  9-95 

HEAVY  MIXED  .  7-50 

NO  SEXING  DONE  —  NOT  A  SINGLE  PULLET  REMOVED 
Add  % c  per  Chick  for  Orders  Less  Than  100  Chicks.  Order  Now  From  Ad. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME  CHICKERIES 


(Eight  Years  of  Selective  Breeding) 


Box  N,  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

6.000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  April  and  May. 
From  Large  English  Strain  Breeders,  Layers  of 
Large  White  Eggs.  14  to  15  weeks  old  $1.00  each. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CONTENT  FARMS  WH.  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS—  READY  TO  LAY 

All  sired  by  males  with  dams’  records  of  250-290  eggs. 
Vaccinated  against  chicken  pox.  Also  1000  late  May. 
CONTENT  FARMS  -  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  143-J. 


LUKERT’S  f  pnhoriKS  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  BcytlUi  US  g  W.  Pullets 

Hatch  every  W eek  ^ 

cincu^T  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

D r/"»nr»  TrCTETl  N.  H.  Reds,  lied  Rox,  Barred 
tSLUULf-  1  LJ 1  LiLf  Rox, White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittonhouse,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa 


BOS  QUALITY  PULLETS— 14  wks.  to  ready  to  lay 
age.  Immediate  shipment.  Hanson  and  R.  O.  P. 
Mated  White  Leghorns,  Browns,  Anconas,  Barred 
Bocks.  Also  yearling  hens.  Blood-tested.  C.O.D. 
Catalog  free.  BOS  HATCHERY,  R  2R,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshires  $8-100.  Rock- 
Red  Crosses  $9.  W.  Giants  $9.  Mixed  $7.  Safe  delivery 
postpaid.  M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


/'■'Uir'irc  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
LifllvjIYJ  in-  flocks.  Immediate  and  fall  deliv¬ 
eries.  Catalog  free.  Mohawk  Valley  Hatchery. 
Ill  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  New  York 


Mattituck  Wh.  Leghorn  Farm  Pullets 

free  ranpre  grown  leghorns  large  vigorous  pullets  4  and  5 
raos.  $1.25  &  $1.50  each.  A,  II.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y 


WEADER’S  tbes?“d  CHICKS 

Bd.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $7.45-100;  Heavy  Mixed  $6.45-100. 
WEADER’S  Electric  Hatchery,  .Box  R,  .McClure,  Pa. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  Rocks 

shipment.  ItOSEDAI.E  POULTRY  FARM 


per  100.  Barred 
S  8.00.  Prompt 
-  Quakertown,  Pa. 


nTTm  rW/”C  High  producing  Runners.  S7.50  for 

U  LJ  L-IkjLi  if  vJ<3  50,  Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N.  Y« 


Mallard  Ducks  Wanted  ”^1.^  y. 


Edmonds  Poultry  Records 

POULTRY  ACCOUNT  BOOK.-Simple 

efficient;  $2,  postpaid. 

TRAP-NEST  RECORD  CARDS.— 50, 

$1.10;  100,  $2.00. 

MONTHLY  EGG  RECORD  CARDS. -4 

doz.,  $1;  8  doz.,  $1.80. 

Sample  Cards  Free 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


-x. iB- 


Rugged,  Livable  Chicks  for  Fall 
Broods  from  Blood-Tested  Breeders 

BARRED  ROCKS  WHITE  ROCKS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  R.  I.  REDS 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Rosemont  Chicks  are  known  throughout  the  East 
for  ruggedness  and  livability.  Backed  by  25  years 
of  square  dealing. 

Write  for  Fall  Price  List  Today. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Drawer  4,  ROSEMONT,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


C  H  Rl  STI E5  'JVeufjfampsTures 

JboHtfSPIZZERINKTUM 


FALL  CHICKS  FOR  BROILERS 
No  B.W.D.  — 100%  Pullorum  FREE 

Broiler  raisers  like  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks 
because  of  their  high  livability,  amazing:  growth 
and  even  feathering. 

Straight  New  Hampshires,  and  Chris-Cross 
Hybrids  for  BARRED  Broilers 
Write  for  Fall  Prices  and  Literature 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


TOLMAN  Plymouth  ROCKS 

OCTOBER  CHICKS  -  $14.00  Per  100 
HATCHING  EGGS  -  $7.00  Per  100 

SPECIAL  FKICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  from  my  Own  Breeders.  100%  State 
Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free)  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Bocks  are  early  maturing,  make  Quick 
Growth  on  Broilers  and  Capons.  I  SPECIALIZE — 
One  Breed,  One  Grade,  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


FALL  HATCHED  CHICKS 

W.  Leghorns-- R.  I.  Reds 
N.  H.  Reds-- Barred  Cross 
100%  Pullorum  clean — 95% 
livability  to  three  weeks 
guaranteed.  Fall  chicks  are 
healthier,  lay  large  eggs 
when  eggs  are  high.  Broilers 
bring  more  Write  for  circular 

Babcock's  Hatchery 

539r  W.  State  St.,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY  ! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth.  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  100%  State-tested — accredited  for  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


nill  |  PTC  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshires.  Four 
rUliLC  I  u  months  old  and  ready  to  lay.  Nice  ones. 
Reasonable  prices.  SUNNY  ACRES,  PUTNEY.  VT. 


PULLETS  FOR  SALE 

New  Hampshires  &  S.C.W.  Leghorns.  $1.25  each  and 
up.  WERNER  BROTHERS,  MT.  MARION,  N.  Y. 


Egg  Auctions  and  Contests 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  G.  M. 
ager.  Egg  prices  Sept.  10; 


576  cases  sold.  'White 

Fancy  extras  .  42%  @46% 

Fancy  medium  .  35  @42 

Grade  A  extra  .  41%@43% 

Grade  A  medium  .  33% @39% 

I’ullets  .  25%@31% 

Pee  wees  .  21%  @23% 

Ducks  .  23% 

FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 

Phone  Flemington  175.  Egg  prices 
562  cases  sold.  White 

Fancy  extras  .  45  @47% 

Fancy  medium  .  37  @41 

Grade  A  extra  .  41% @45 

Grade  A  medium  .  36%@43 

I’ullets  .  27%@33% 

Peewees  .  20% @27% 

Ducks  .  25  @31% 


Luff,  man- 
Brown 


35%  @41% 
27  @33% 

22  @26 


BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

Lehigh  Valley  Producers  Assn;  phone  Bethle¬ 
hem  9265;  E.  A.  Klrschman,  manager.  Egg 
prices  Sept.  11. 

206  cases  sold.  White 

Fancy  large  .  47% @52% 

Fancy  medium  .  34% @39% 

Extra  large  .  49%  @50% 

Extra  medium  .  34%@39% 

~2  @53% 


Brown 


39  @4 

31%  @3 


*% 


Sept.  11: 

Standard 

Standard 

l’roducer 

l’roducer 

I’ullets 

large  . 

medium  . 

large  . 

medium  . 

Brown 

Cracks  . 

37%  @41% 
33%  @38% 
26  @30 

22  @24% 


@43% 


@24% 


Various  Egg  Contests 


HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Egg  Auction  Market;  phone  Higlitstown  4S4; 
T.  S.  Field,  manager.  Egg  prices  Sept.  10: 

i  FC7  .r.oc.^0  Wlii to  Rrmvn 


157  cases  sold. 

White 

Brown 

Fancy  extras  . 

47 

@.->0% 

Fancy  medium  . 

.  .  39 

@47% 

' . 

Grade  A  extra  . 

42 

@46% 

39%  @40  % 

Grade  A  medium  .... 

.  .  35 

@44 

34  @34% 

Extra  tints  . 

40 

@40  Vi 

. 

Medium  tints  . 

Bullets  . 

.  .  36 

.  .  28%  @39% 

. 

Peewees  . 

.  .  19% 

@26 

. 

WEST  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

North  Jersey  Egg  Auction;  phone  Sherwood  2- 
8041.  Egg  prices  Sept.  11: 

112  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  51  @52%  ....  .... 

Grade  A  large  .  50  @53  48% @49 

Grade  A  medium  .  48  @53  33  @37% 

Large  creams  .  50  @51  . 

Medium  creams  .  45%  . 

Pullets  .  29%@35%  26%@>27% 

Peewees  .  21  @24%  25 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Bucks  County  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.;  phone 
Doylestown  102S;  E.  Newlin  Brown,  manager. 
Egg  prices  Sept.  10: 

455  cases  sold.  White  Brown 

Fancy  large  .  43  @45%  38  @42% 

Fancy  medium  .  38  @45%  32%  @38% 

Extra  large  .  43  @46%  . 

Extra  medium  .  37  @41%  . 

Standard  large  .  38%  @39%  . 

Standard  medium  .  34%@37  . 

Producer  large  .  39% @41%  . 

Producer  medium  .  35% @39%  . . 

Pullets  .  25  @34%  23  @30  Vi 

Peewees  .  19  @24  . 


BUTLER,  PA. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg  Auction;  phone  Butler  4- 
5150;  M.  R.  Weser,  mgr.  Egg  prices  Sept.  11: 


394  cases  sold. 

White 

Brown 

Fancy  large  . 

.  36 

(11  40% 

Fancy  medium  . 

.  30 

@35 

30 

Extra  large  . 

.  35 

@36 

38 

Extra  medium  . 

.  30 

@34  Vi 

29%  @30% 

Standard  large  . 

.  30 

@33 

. 

Standard  medium  . . . 

.  30 

@31% 

Producers  large  . 

.  35 

@36% 

33  @35 

Producers  medium  . . 

.  31 

. 

Pullets  . 

.  21 

@25% 

21  @22 

Peewees  . 

.  17%  @19% 

18% 

Checks  . 

.  24%  @25 

. 

phone  Cen- 
manager.  Egg 

Brown 


WORCESTER,  PA. 

Tri-County  Producers’  Co-op.  Assn 
ter  Point  120;  Elmo  Underkoffler, 
prices  Sept.  10: 

344  eases  sold.  White 

Fancy  large  . 

Fancy  medium  .  42 

Extra  large  .  42 

Extra  medium  . 

Standard  large  . 

Standard  medium  . . . 

Producer  large  . 

Producer  medium  . . . 

Pullets  . 

Peewees  .  21%  @24 


BROCKTON,  MASS. 

Brockton  Co-op.  Egg  Auction  Assn;  S.  W.  Att- 
wood,  auctioneer.  Egg  prices  Sept.  10: 

605  eases  sold.  White  Brown 

Large  specials  .  42  @42%  44% @48 

Medium  specials  .  27  @27%  27%@36% 

Large  extras  .  44  @46 

Medium  extras  .  26%@32 

Pullets  .  22%  @23%  21%  @24% 

Peewees  .  22  @22% 


46%  @49% 

46 

@48 

42  @47 

33 

@35% 

42  @48 

42 

@46 

40%  @45 

32 

%@39% 

39%  @42% 

.  . 

. 

34%  @40% 

.  , 

. 

37  @38% 

•  . 

33%  @41 

. 

25%  @32 

24 

@29 

21%  @24 

22 

@23 

FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y. 


Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture.  Report  for  week  ending  Sept.  7: 


HIGH  PENS  FOR  WEEK—  Points  Eggs 

Kwality  Farm,  W.  L .  59  55 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  W.  L. .  51  47 

U.  C.  E.  Wallace,  B.  P.  R.... .  48  4(5 

A.  L.  Mackenzie,  W.  L .  48  45 

Cane  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L .  48  46 

Ormsby  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L .  47  45 

Benjamin  Brower,  W.  L .  48  44 

AVIIITE  LEGHORNS— 

George  A.  Tearce  . 2565  2562 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm . 2561  2415 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 2319  2271 

Benjamin  Brower  . 2296  2328 

Kwality  Farm  . 2292  2231 

W.  Whiting  . 2230  2224 

Ormsby  Poultry  Farm  . 2228  2174 


R.  I.  REDS— 

Moss  Farm  . 2546  2369 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  . . 2170  2120 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . .2060  2007 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  . 2133  2085 

B.  P.  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 2442  2482 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 2336  2344 

Pond  Ilill  Egg  Farm  .  2298  22°9 

W.  P.  ROCKS— 

Faith  Farm  . 2174  2158 

Faith  Farm  . . .' . 1944  20”4 

CROSS— 

Hall  Bros . 2262  2139 


STAFFORD,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Report  for  week  ending  Sept  11: 

i\  IIITE  LEGHORNS —  Eggs  Points 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  N.  Y..27I1  2831 

Dryden  l’ltry  Brdg  Farm,  Cal . 2622  2769 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 2576  2739 

Van  Iluzer  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 2708  2639 

Sehwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y . 2486  2618 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio  . 2461  2012 

W.  A.  Seidel,  Texas . 2503  2609 

Content  Farms,  N.  Y . 2427  2550 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm.  N.  Y . 2357  2511 

Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  N.  Y..2355  2467 

R.  I.  REDS— 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  Mass . 2511  2622 

Homer  S.  Kuney,  N.  Y . 2430  2510 

Cobb’s  Rainbow  Reds,  Mass . 2311  2510 

Victor  Burkard,  N.  Y . 2338  2404 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— 

Walter  A.  Stacy,  N.  H . 2556  2641 

E.  N.  Larrabee,  N.  II . 2249  2390 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II . 2265  2388 


HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 

Carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Report  for  week  ending  Sept.  7: 


WHITE  LEGHORNS—  Eggs  Points 

Carey  Farms,  Ohio  . .....2751  2935 

J.  A.  Hanson,  Ore . 2658  2827 

Scluvegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y . 2702  2821 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm,  Mich . 2600  2714 

Maynard  L.  Smith,  N.  Y . 2621  2626 

Ormsby  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 2472  2598 

East  Side  Leghorn  Farm,  N.  Y . 2453  2583 

Fred  Schempf,  N.  Y . 2493  2584 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  N.  J . 2527  2561 

Rich  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 2423  2546  • 

W.  1*.  ROCKS— 

Dumka  Bros.,  N.  Y . 2415  2548 

P.  S.  Davis,  N.  H . 2392  2443 

Dumka  Poultry  Farm,  N.  Y . 2238  2370 

B.  I*.  ROCKS— 

Dryden  PI  try  Brdg  Farm,  Cal . 2778  2768 

Weber  Duck  Farm,  Inc.,  Mass . 2536  2620 

Scliwegler’s  Hatchery,  N.  Y . 2634  24SS 

Whimsy  Farm,  Vt . 2438  24S5 


Buying  Late  Chicks 

I  am  in  a  puzzle  whether  it  is  advisa¬ 
ble  to  get  baby  chicks  in  September  or 
any  time  after.  I’ve  bought  them  in 
January.  I  raised  them  by  hens  all 
Summer  but  never  bought  any  ofter  May 
1.  J-  B- 

New  Jersey. 

The  light  breeds,  like  the  Leghorns,  be¬ 
gin  to  lay  at  from  five  to  six  months  of 
age  and  were  formerly  hatched  by  prefer¬ 
ence  from  March  to  June,  April  being  the 
month  most  frequently  chosen.  Chicks 
are  hatched  nowadays  in  any  month  of 
the  year,  Winter  broiler  raising  and  bat¬ 
tery  brooding  having  much  influence  upon 
customary  practices.  Chicks  raised  for 
egg  production  may  well  be  hatched  in 
March  or  February,  expecting  to  get  mar¬ 
ket  eggs  from  them  in  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter  when  older  birds  are  molting. 
They  are  likely  to  molt  later,  however.  I 
cannot  venture  to  predict  what  your  re¬ 
sults  with  September  chicks  for  future 
layers  will  be  but  suspect  that,  with  your 
probable  facilities  for  rearing,  you  will 
do  better  to  purchase  late  February  or 
March-hatched  chicks  next  year.  Fore¬ 
casting  results  in  poultry-keeping  is  pro¬ 
verbially  uncertain  and  dangerous,  there 
being  so  many  factors  influencing  profits 
that  cannot  be  foreseen.  “Counting  one’s 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched”  has 
long  been  tantamount  to  over-confidence 
in  other  lines  of  endeavor.  M.  b.  d. 


Limber-Neck 

I  have  a  flock  of  Black  Jersey  Giants 
about  12  weeks  old.  In  the  past  few 
days  three  of  them  have  drooped  around 
and  haven’t  been  able  to  hold  up  their 
heads.  I  inspected  for  lice  and  found 
none.  I  am  feeding  a  prepared  mash  and 
a  mixture  of  corn  and  wheat.  11.  E. 

New  York. 

This  is  probably  “limber-neck,”  a  dis¬ 
ease  caused  by  eating  carrion  or  other 
poisonous  food  found  somewhere  on  range 
or  in  the  quarters.  The  chief  symptom  is 
the  inability  of  the  bird  to  hold  its  head 
up,  permitting  it  to  lie  upon  the  ground. 
Another  indication  of  this  poisoning  is 
loosening  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  so 
that  they  may  be  plucked  out  as  if  the 
bird  were  scalded.  A  dose  of  Epsom  salts 
to  clear  out  the  intestinal  tract  may  be 
given  the  flock,  one  pound  of  salts  to  each 
100  birds  mixed  with  a  moist  mash  and 
so  distributed  that  each  fowl  may  get  its 
share.  Search  should  also  be  made  for 
decaying  carcasses  or  other  poisonous  ma¬ 
terials  that  may  have  been  left  within 
reach  of  the  flock.  m.  b.  d. 
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3  Lb.  Broilers  in  10  Wks. 

Customers  report  having  3-lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks 
With  rapid,  even  feathering.  "I  will  be  selling 
broilers  3  weeks  ahead  of  my  neighbors,”  writes  one. 
Our  Chicks  are  also  bred  for  high  egg  production. 
Backed  by  many  years  of  trapnesting  and  pedi- 
greeing. 

100%  FREE  FROM  PULLORUM 

Breeders  tested  tinder  supervision  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College.  All  eggs  for  incubating  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  own  farm. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  &  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Hatching  every  week ;  write  for  prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  ^lass. 


Leghorns-Neds-Pocks-WyandoUcs 
New  HampsVires-HaHcross(CrosArf<l)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
P"  tested  for  Pullorxim  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 
hy  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
F  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States, with'1 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year.  _-j 

WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS  ”' 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


LIVE-THRIVE-GROW 

Barred  Rocks,  While  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatche9 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


OSS  'la  rm 


1,500  PULLETS  12  to  16 

Weeks  Old  Now  Offered  at  Bargain  Prices 

Chicks  Hatched  Every  Week 
STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS,  egg-bred  and  meat- 
bred  Matings. 

MOSS-CROSS  Hybrids  for  Barred  broilers. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 
FAR  AHEAD  AT  N.  Y.  STATE— Our  Pen  at 

Farmingdale  (N.  Y.  State)  Contest  now  lead¬ 
ing  class  by  nearly  400  Points!  A  Moss  Farm 
Puliet  led  AEL  breeds  first  10  months. 

MOSS  FARM 


BOX  R, 

ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


ALLEN  S  SUPER-QUALITY  CHICKS 
DAY  OLD  and  STARTED 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  and  FUTURE  DELIVERY 

BARRED  ROCKS . $8.00-100 

SPECIAL  MATING  BARRED  ROCKS ..  10.00- 100 

R.  |.  REDS .  9.00  100 

BARRED  CROSS-BREDS  . 10.00-100 

Bots  less  than  100  add  lc  more.  100%  full  oount  delivery 
of  day-old  chicks;  started  chicks  express  collect.  Cata¬ 
log  on  request.  Hatches  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 


oLiesih. 


POULTRY  FARM 
6- HATCHERY 


BOX  5, 


SEAFORD, 


DELAWARE 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Specializing  In  Broiler  Chicks  —  Hatched  Entirely  in 
Electric  Incubators.  Free  Catalog.  100  600  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

Barred  or  White  Rocks  .  7-00  35.00  70.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.00  35.00  70.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.00  30.00  60.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed,  (’ash 
or  C.O.D.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  folder. 
C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  R.  McA LISTER V I LLE,  Pa. 

HILLPOT  QUALITY 

PULLETS 

Holly  wood- Tailored  Strain 

$1.00  and  UP.  S*Ki^iL\\\l 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Road,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  i. 

i— BROILER  CHICKS— | 

BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 
"  Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Red- 
Rock  Cross  Bred,  N.  H.  Reds.  90%  Livability  at 
four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all  eliix.  Write  for 

(catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  T).  ■ 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
mmmmm  BOX  R,  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA.  ■mmbI 

P|I[  f  ITTCl  White  or  Brown  Leghorns  ten  wks. 

a  ajiaXjtb  J.  J  60c.  HANDYSIDE,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 

A  comPlete  record. 
LUlIIUIlUa  n  Easy  to  keep.  Start 

Pfl  11 1 1 P V  n  any  time  5  r  e  8  u  1 *  8 

vUlllj  1-1  shown  any  time. 

Account  D  p"r:d; $2- 
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The  Hen’s  Personality 

Hens  have  personalities,  and  no  live¬ 
stock  on  the  farm  responds  better  to  good 
care.  Some  breeders  today  are  on  the 
wrong  track.  That  is  why  laying  hens 
die  in  such  numbers. 

Mother  Nature  didn’t  intend  for  fowls 
to  be  rushed  into  production  by  an  over¬ 
dose  of  protein  foods.  She  doesn’t  con¬ 
sider  it  a  prison  offense  if  a  hen  wants  to 
sit  a  while  and  get  rested. 

Iam  not  saying  that  we  should  go  back 
to  raising  our  chickens  with  hens,  or 
that  a  dozen  hens  in  a  flock  is  a  good 
laying  unit.  But  we  do  need  to  use  com¬ 
mon  sense.  To  improve  laying  ability 
we  need  vigor  and  constitution.  We  need 
to  use  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  not 
pullets  as  breeders.  Terrible  mortality 
and  diseases  are  accompanying  our  forced 
methods  of  today.  What  sense  is  there 
in  breeding  hens  potentially  capable  of 
laying  a  lot  of  eggs  if  they  break  down 
under  the  strain?  H.  s.  P. 

Massachusetts. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  worth  thinking  over. 
One  of  our  neighbors  had  a  very  good 
flock  of  R.  I.  Reds.  He  got  the  eggs 
from  a  good  breeder  in  New  England,  and 
they  turned  out  quite  well,  being  as  a 
rule  strong  and  vigorous,  and  good  pro¬ 
ducers.  One  pullet  started  to  lay  in  early 
October  and  laid  26  eggs  in  27  days.  The 
farmer  felt  that  she  was  over-working 
herself,  but  there  seemed  no  way  to  avoid 
it,  because  she  had  free  range  and  was 
not  fed  on  over-stimulating  laying  mash. 
Our  recollection  is  that  she  never  de¬ 
veloped  full  size,  laid  only  occasionally 
after  that  record  month,  and  died  the 
next  Summer.  She  certainly  had  an  urge 
to  lay  that  was  far  beyond  her  strength. 
We  have  often  thought  since  how  she 
kept  on  laying,  and  how  sorry  her  owner 
and  we  were  as  we  looked  at  her  day 
after  day,  feeling  sure  that  she  was  over¬ 
working,  but  unable  to  stop  her. 


Hebrew  Holidays 

Remaining  Hebrew  holidays  for  1936, 
together  with  the  best  market  days  prior 
to  each  holiday,  and  the  kinds  of  live 
poultry  most  in  demand  for  the  respective 
occasions,  are  given  below  : 

Day  of  Atonement,  September  26.  Best 
market  days  September  21  and  24.  De¬ 
mand  chiefly  for  prime  stock,  chickens 
and  old  roosters  sell  well. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  October  1  and  2. 
Best  market  days  September  28  to  30. 
Demand  chiefly  for  fancy  fowls,  ducks 
and  geese. 

Rejoicing  of  the  Law.  October  8  and  9. 
Best  market  days  October  5  to  7.  Prime 
stock  of  all  kinds  wanted. 

Channukah,  December  9.  Best  market 
days  December  7  and  8.  Not  much  extra 
demand  for  this  holiday. 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 
Dairy  Equipment 
Leads  the  Field 


%  Every  dairyman  can  profitably  spend 
time  checking  up  on  his  equipment. 
Whether  you  sell  milk,  cream,  or  butter, 
the  use  of  modern,  easy-to-clean,  efficient 
equipment  makes  it  easier  to  get  top-grade 
prices  and  profits.  Remember,  McCormick- 
Deering  Milkers,  Coolers,  and  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  will  bring  you  all  of  these  advan¬ 
tages  in  fullest  measure. 


McCormick-  Deering 
Cream  Separators  are 
known  for  their  ball¬ 
bearing  construction, 
stainless  steel  discs,  and 
clean  skimming  under  all 
conditions.  Built  in  six 
6izes,  for  one  cow  or  a 
hundred. 


This  is  the  six  -  can 
McCormick  -  Deering 
Milk  Cooler  —  a  mod¬ 
ern,  efficient,  long- 
lived  cooler  of  McCor¬ 
mick -Deering  quality 
through  and  through. 


Feeding  Ducks 

Is  it  possible  to  have  success  with 
young  ducks  writhout  giving  them  free 
range?  We  now  have  26  yonng  ducks 
which  range  in  age  from  three  months  to 
six  weeks.  They  have  been  allowed  free 
range  of  the  farm  and  have  been  fed 
about  a  pound  of  mash  moistened  to  a 
crumbly  consistency  twice  daily.  About 
half  of  them  are  large,  the  others  have 
not  come  out  so  well.  b.  h.  s. 

Maryland. 

Yes,  ducks  maye  be  raised  in  confine¬ 
ment.  though  they  should  have  some  yard 
space  for  exercise  and  benefit  by  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool  after  they  have  become  fully 
feathered  out.  If  no  pool  is  available,  a 
shallow  trough  with  running  wTater,  into 
which  they  may  dip  and  cleanse  their 
heads  may  afford  a  substitute.  Ducks  are 
raised  chiefly  on  moist  mash,  with  which 
is  combined  some  tender  green  stuff  from 
garden  or  field  chopped  fine.  Sand  or 
gravel  should  also  be  pi-ovided  in  the  run. 
Your  mash  formerly  used  with  good  re¬ 
sults  will  probably  be  satisfactory.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recommended  the  following  method  of 
feeding.  Do  not  feed  until  the  ducklings 
are  at  least  36  hours  old.  For  the  first 
two  days  feed  five  times  daily  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bread  crumbs 
and  rolled  oats  with  enough  sand  for  grit 
and  moistened.  After  the  third  day  add 
to  the  above  equal  parts  of  bran  and 
cornmeal.  After  the  first  week,  use  two 
to  three  parts  of  wheat  bran,  one  part 
each  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  middlings ; 
5  per  cent  by  weight  af  high-grade  meat 
scrap ;  10  per  cent  chopped  green  food 
and  about  3  per  cent  of  sand.  Feed  four 
times  daily,  with  three  times  daily  after 
the  first  month.  Shade  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  penned  ducklings.  M.  B.  D. 


International  Harvester  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  as  a 
leading  builder  of  dairy  equip¬ 
ment.  As  most  dairymen  know, 
theMcCormick-Deering  name  on 
a  milker,  milk  cooler,  or  cream 
separator  carries  all  the  assur- 


The  many  patented  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Milker  make  it  the 
outstanding  milker  on  the 
market.  It  is  available  in 
single  and  double  units, 
equipped  for  engine  or 
electric  motor  power. 


ance  needed  that  the  machine 
can  be  depended  on  for  efficient 
operation  and  long  life. 

Ask  the  nearest  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  this  modern  dairy 
equipment. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (ii«corporated)  Chicago,  Illinois 

McCORMICK-DEERING 

MILKERS  *  CREAM  SEPARATORS  ★  COOLERS 
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rnlLtd  K  I  lx  fi  I  .  PLANTS  WITH  UP  TO  250,000  ANNUAL  CAPACITY 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  are  WORLD’S  LEADING  specialty  premium  prices.  The  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  these  special- 
breeding  organization.  Our  broiler  chicks  are  used  exclusively  ized  WENE  strains  for  broilers  and  roasters  will  be  even 
by  plants  raising  table  fowl  to  bring  the  market’s  highest  higher  on  this  Winter’s  boom-price  market. 

WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  R.  I.  Reds— White  Giants 

WENEcross  “Barred”  REDrocks  New  Hampshire  Reds 

WENEcross  “Sex-Link"  REDrocks  Wyandottes— Leghorns 

HATCHED  EVERY  WEEK  OF  THE  YEAR... 

Tremendous  production  shaves  costs  to  rock-bottom,  CATALOG.  The  difference  in  profits  with  WENEi 
with  prices  accordingly.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CHICKS  is  a  revelation! 

WENC  CHICK  FARMS ,  dept.  600,  vineland,  n.  j. 
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BREEDS: 
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of  Production 


•  Black  Leaf’  Worm  Powder  fed  once  in  the 
mash  kills  roundworm.  Odorless — tasteless — not 
toxic  to  birds.  Nicotine  in  our  special  “shockless" 
form  is  released  only  in  bird’s  intestines  where  the 
worms  live.  Does  not  interrupt  production.  Eco¬ 
nomical — easy  to  use— saves  time  and  labor.  100 
bird  size  post  paid  for  7  5  c  and  your  dealer’s  name. 

ALSO  PELLETS  —  For  individual  dosing,  “Black 
Leaf”  Worm  Pellets,  made  from  the  powder 
and  highly  effective.  100  post  paid  for  85c  and 
dealer’s  name.  Powder  packages  contain  a  few 
pellets  for  birds  off  feed. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  C0RP. 

Incorporated  •  Louisville,  Kentucky  3637 

Makers  of  "Black  Leaf  40 

Patent  Pending 


VACCI  NATE 

AGAINST  ROUP  £  COLDS 


with  DR.  SALSBURY'S 

MIXED  BACTERIN 

Don’t  let  roup  and  colds  steal  your  egg 
profits  this  year!  Vaccinate  now  with  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Mixed  Baeterin.  Its  high  immu¬ 
nizing  power  assures  satisfactory  results. 
Scientifically  prepared  in  our  own  modern 
laboratories  under  U.  S.  Government  license. 
One  full  c.c.  in  every  dose !  Easy  to  vac¬ 
cinate — you  can  do  it  yourself.  Complete 
directions  furnished  with  every  bottle. 

Fprr  24-pace  book  “First  Aid  to 
^  Crowing  Flocks.**  Gives  full 
information  on  Worming,  Vaccination,  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Write  for  a  copy  now. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury, 

Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  poultry  healtn. 

715  Water  Street,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

U>'“  ”  11  ■  "■  lr^Taka  Your  POULTRY  TROUBLES  To 

The  Dealer  Who  Displays  This  Emblem. 
He  la  a  Member  of  Our  NATION-W1DQ 
POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE. 


SQUAB 

BOOK 

SQUAB 

BOOK 


FREE 


Are  you  informed  on  squabs  ?  If  not  raising 
them,  you  are  losing  satisfaction,  profit. 
ROYAL  squabs  are  tops;  orders  waiting 
for  hundreds  of  thousands;  easy  to  raise; 
get  your  money  when  25  days  old  We  are 
selling  flocks  to  many  R.  N.  -Y.  poultrymen. 
Write  for  interesting,  informing  picture  book,  prices, 
news.  PR  COMPANY,  205  H.  St.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  735. 


FOR  SALE — Large  valley  dairy  farm,  South¬ 
eastern  New  York,  on  main  cement  highway; 
good  buildings,  electricity,  water,  excellent  pas¬ 
ture,  tractor-worked  fields,  Grade  A  markets; 
$13,500.  ADVERTISER  2507  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ULSTER  COUNTY  —  Beautiful  river  front,  128- 
acre  farm,  new  buildings,  modern  improve¬ 
ments  throughout;  nation’s  best  Grade  A  milk 
market;  will  yield  purchase  price  in  three  years, 
$20,000;  purebred  dairy  and  equipment  obtain¬ 
able.  LOCK  BOX  23,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


SALE  OR  RENT,  farm,  15  acres,  5-room  house, 
2  barns,  also  well  water;  price,  sale  $8,000; 
rent  $25  per  month;  located  in  Brentwood,  Long 
Island,  on  Wick  Road.  T.  KOSIR,  47-10  248th 
St.,  Little  Neck,  N.  Y. 


7 y2  ACRES  WOODED  land,  suitable  for  poultry, 
etc.,  on  good  road;  no  swamp;  full  price  $187, 
easv  terms;  title  clear.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Exceptionally  good  pasture  and  grass 
farm,  well  watered  and  fenced,  with  barns 
capable  of  caring  for  100  head  of  young  cattle 
(stanchions  not  necessary)  in  New  York  State. 
Will  lease  for  term  of  years  or  consider  low 
purchase  price.  Don’t  spent  time  describing  in 
full  detail  other  than  one  of  specified  character 
when  replying.  A.  H.  TRYON,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  lease,  large  Vermont  farm,  mod¬ 
ern  buildings  and  equipment;  Route  5; 
stocked;  large  income;  exceptional  opportunity. 
ADVERTISER  2514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  DAIRY  farms,  fully  equipped,  near  town; 

bargain  if  sold  this  Fall.  PETER  LASCO, 
Forest  City,  Pa. 


TIMBER  LAND,  15)4  acres,  mainly  firewood; 

clear  title,  loam  soil;  low  taxes;  $15  acre;  in¬ 
vestigate.  ELTON  ,T.  NEWKIRK,  Owner,  El¬ 
mer,  Salem  County,  N.  J. 


ESTABLISHED  LUNCH  wagon,  doing  good 
business,  on  Albany  Post  Road,  30  miles  from 
New  York  City.  P.  O.  162,  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  farm,  good  hay  land,  Eastern 
New  Y’ork  or  Vermont;  must  be  cheap;  will 
rent  or  buy.  ADVERTISER  2518,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


$7,000  TAKES  a  150-acre  farm  directly  in 
front  of  the  Ascutney  Mountains,  wonderful 
view;  sugar  place,  lots  of  wood  and  lumber, 
large  barn  full  of  hay  and  oats,  19  head  of 
cattle,  good  milk  market,  farming  tools  and 
sugar  works;  write  for  full  particulars.  MRS. 
GRACE  E.  CLOUGH,  Windsor,  Vermont. 


FOR  RENT  —  Good  Adirondack  foothills  farm, 
rent,  fuel  for  repairs.  ADVERTISER  2520, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STORE  WITH  apartment  above,  close  to  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  A-l  condition. 
Write  THE  RADIO  SHOP,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  graduate  wants 
small  equipped  farm.  ADVERTISER  2525, 
care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE  an  equipped  bakery 
doing  a  good  business  for  an  equipped  dairy 
farm  with  Alfalfa  land,  on  a  good  hard  road, 
with  electricity,  good  buildings,  around  90  to 
125  acres.  ADVERTISER  2523,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA  —  Two-acre  chicken  farm,  yards, 
houses,  running  water,  80  bearing  citrus 
trees,  loam  garden,  modern  5-room  furnished 
house,  income  store  building;  price  $3,000,  half 
cash.  H.  M.  DAVIS,  Rt.  1,  DeLand,  Florida. 


WANTED — Buy  dairy  or  poultry  farm  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  or  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER 
2529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT — Small  farm  suitable  poultry,  pay  all 
cash,  near  New  Haven,  New  London,  Nor¬ 
wich;  send  full  details.  BOX  2130,  406  E. 
149th  St.,  New  York. 


IDEAL  FARM  and  home  for  good-size  family, 
approximate  100  acres,  wonderfully  located; 
about  50  miles  from  Boston;  good  springs,  fine 
view,  highly  productive  soil,  12-room  house; 
town  water  and  electricity  throughout;  large 
barn;  price  $10,000;  buildings  alone  worth  the 
money.  ADVERTISER  2519,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  - —  325-acre  dairy  farm,  rich  muck 
soil,  on  flats  north  of  Fort  Edward,  Washing¬ 
ton  County,  N.  Y. ;  new  three-story  barn,  120 
ft.  by  42  ft.;  stanchions  for  40  cows;  stalls  for 
four  horses;  250-ton  hay  loft;  two  silos  16  ft. 
and  12  ft. ;  large  farm  house,  new  nine-room 
bungalow,  and  two  good  tenant  houses;  large 
tool  shed,  ice  house,  calf  sheds  and  bull  pen; 
farm  well  watered,  running  water  in  farm 
house,  bungalow,  barn  and  milk  house;  to  set¬ 
tle  an  estate.  TIERNEY  &  KENNEY,  Attys., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Virginia  tobacco  farm,  106  acres, 
on  Highway  1,  three  miles  north  of  South 
Hill,  Y’a.  O.  YY’EGMANN,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  8  ACRES,  6-room  house,  clear  title, 
near  Atlantic  City.  GEO.  BONSDALE,  New 
Gretna,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  with  option  to  buy,  farm, 
5  to  7  acres  near  Riverhead,  L.  I.  GEORGE 
BREUNING,  39  Clinton  St.,  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


4-ROOM  BUNGALOW  for  sale,  large  garage, 
y2  acre  of  ground,  near  main  road,  Barnegat 
Bay,  suitable  for  any  kind  of  business.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2534,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT,  option  to  buy,  farm  for 
poultry,  about  20  acres;  water  and  electricity 
available,  modern  house  and  buildings;  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  2535,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


YV  ANTED — Abandoned,  or  run-down  farm,  50 
acres  or  more  with  large  wood-lot;  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  GEO.  LAMBERT,  1753 
Seward  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  equipped  Grade  A  dairy 
farm;  details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2543, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  near  Milford,  Del.; 

86  acres,  buildings,  36  cleared,  balance  tim¬ 
ber;  $1,500,  terms;  rent  $10  a  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  or  rent,  100-acre  grain  and  stock 
farm,  70  acres  tillage,  rest  pasture  and  woods; 
good  buildings.  ADY’ERTISER  2547,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  YV  ANTED,  about  $2,000,  cash  $500;  par¬ 
ticulars,  TUPAT,  690  10th  Ave.,  New  York, 


HARDYY'ARE  STORE  and  office  property,  good 
town  Central  Jersey;  $10,000,  half  cash;  now 
rented  for  $90  per  month;  has  never  been  un¬ 
occupied.  BOX  657,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  FARM,  equipped,  modern  improve¬ 
ments;  henhouse  for  2,000  hens;  garage,  feed- 
house,  10  acres  land;  8-room  house:  selling  ac¬ 
count  illness.  ANTON  YVALLENSTEIN,  P.  O. 
Box  78,  Dorothy,  N.  J. 


YY’ANTED — Country  general  merchandising  busi¬ 
ness,  post  office  if  possible,  radius  75  miles 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  2559,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FLOUR  MILLING,  feed  business,  established  60 
years;  reasonable.  RAYMOND,  127  Magazine 
St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


YY’ANTED — Farm,  solid  stone  or  brick  house, 
cellar,  electricity;  stream;  lowest  cash  price. 
ADY'ERTISER  2574,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


BARGAIN,  230-ACRE  farm,  Dorchester  County, 
Md.,  convenient  church  and  schools,  suitable 
soil  all  crops,  part  woodland.  R.  C.  YY'RIGHT, 
Y’ienna,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— To  settle  estate  first-class  dairy 
farm,  240  acres,  Northern  Pennsylvania;  eight- 
room  house,  large  basement  barn  with  running 
water;  milk  sold  to  Sheffield  Grade  A  plant. 
BOX  3,  East  Smithfield,  Bradford  County,  Pa. 


Fruits  and  Foods 

HONEY, 
$5.25, 
N.  Y. 

NEYY’  crop  white  clover.  60-lb.  can 
two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 

PURE  VERMONT  honey  (liquid)  5  pounds  $1.10, 
2  pails  $2,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25,  5  pounds 
with  comb  $1.25,  postpaid;  delicious  clover 
honey.  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury, 
Vermont. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  new  clover,  not  pre¬ 
paid  $5.40;  10-lb.  pail  delivered  $1.75.  RAY 
C.  YVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  60  lbs.  extra  clover  $5.40,  28  lbs. 

$2.70,  not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  prepaid  $1.60;  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  F.  YY’.  LESSER,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  Y’ERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.25  gallon,  or 
5  lbs.  sugar  $1.50,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Y’ermont. 


CEROYVS’  HOME-MADE  sausage,  famous  for 
years,  3%  lb.  bag  delivered  $1.  CEROYY’S’, 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  excellent  quality,  $2  gal., 
express  collect.  BENJAMIN  IIOXIE,  Proc- 
torsville,  Y’ermont. 


FIY’E  POUNDS  buckwheat  honey,  slightly  mixed 
with  goldenrod,  ninety  cents  prepaid  third 
zone.  A.  YV.  SPINK,  YY’arsaw,  N.  Y. 


SYY’EET  POTATOES,  selected  Eastern  Shore  va¬ 
riety,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  $1  per  bu. 
hamper,  $2.50  per  3-bushel  barrel,  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  f.o.b.  Painter;  cash  with 
order.  G.  YV.  YY’ARREN,  Painter,  Virginia. 


Country  Board 


RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  YVoodstock,  Virginia— In 
famous  Shenandoah  Y’alley,  near  Shenandoah 
National  Park;  modern;  $7  and  $9  weekly;  near 
mountains,  river,  boating,  fishing. 


WANTED — Elderly  persons,  or  persons  needing 
rest  and  care,  ideal  home,  11  miles  from 
Brattleboro;  excellent  references;  reasonable. 
MABELLE  F.  GORDON,  YVillianisville,  Vermont. 


ELDERLY  DIABETIC,  room,  board  and  laun¬ 
dry  in  plain,  comfortable  suburban  home  near 
Buffalo;  $8  to  $10,  according  to  diet.  ADY’ER¬ 
TISER  2511,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YY’ANTED — Elderly  gentleman  boarder.  ADY’ER¬ 
TISER  2512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YY’ANTED — A  few  boarders  at  our  bungalow, 
Avon  Park,  Fla.;  centrally  located,  good  fish¬ 
ing,  modern  conveniences,  home  cooking.  MRS. 
FRANK  BRADLEY,  Middletown,  Conn. 


WANTED — Board  on  farm,  two  Fall  months,  by 
elderly  man;  does  not  use  liquor  nor  cigar¬ 
ettes:  Christians;  twenty  dollars  monthly.  AD¬ 
Y’ERTISER  2554,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


YVATER  ANALYSIS  —  Safeguard  health;  low 
price,  understandable  report.  DR.  CLARENCE 
WINCHELL,  921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


CAUCASIAN  QUEENS,  75c,  produce  best  of 
workers,  very  gentle.  HARRY  CONNER, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


YY’ANTED — A.  B.  Frost  hunting  pictures,  old 
books,  documents,  music,  etc.  CORNELIUS 
KUZBIK,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  —  Two  Lower  electric  incubators. 
MILLER’S  POULTRY’  FARM,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— 32-volt  light  plant,  bargain.  VIC¬ 
TOR  PURCELL,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 


YY’ANTED— Old  “Colt”  and  “Paterson,  N.  J.” 
pistols.  JAMES  SERY’EN,  Sonoita,  Ariz. 


YY’ANTED  —  5-IC.YV.  60-cycle,  110  or  220-volt 
gasoline-driven  power  plant.  YY’rite  JOE  ED- 
YY’ARDS,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


YY’ANTED — -Ten  to  twenty  tons  of  hay  suitable 
for  dairy  cows,  swing  cut-off  saw,  a  shingle 
saw,  25-foot  7-incli  ensilage  blower  pipe. 
BENJ.  HARRIS,  Oliiopyle,  Pa. 


I  YY’ANT  1.200  second-handed  inch  pipe.  H.  R. 
SANDERS,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


YY’ANTED  —  Used  electric  battery  equipment, 
first-class  condition.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Mar- 
cellus,  N.  Y. 


OAT  STRAYV  by  the  truck  load,  $10  per  ton  at 
barn.  GEO.  BOYVDISII,  R.  1,  Esperance, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  or  trade,  McCormick-Deering  6-roll 
liusker-sliredder  with  blower  attached;  excel¬ 
lent  condition;  price  $300  cash  or  trade  for  live¬ 
stock.  FRANK  MASON,  Hancock,  Mass. 


YY’ANTED  TO  BUY  a  used  silo,  to  be  moveable; 

state  particulars  and  price.  ADY’ERTISER 
2557,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


FOR  SALE — One  Palmer  hydraulic  cider  press, 
22-in  racks.  YY’rite  EDYVYN  EDDY,  Hun¬ 
tington,  N.  Y. 


YY’ILL  PAY  $150  for  late  model  garden  tractor 
with  attachments.  ADVERTISER  2572,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Scottish  Games 

The  field  day  of  the  Scottish  Socie¬ 
ties,  September  7,  at  Theron  McCamp- 
bell’s  Farm,  YY’as  a  great  success.  About 
3,000  gathered  at  this  500-acre  farm,  at 
Holmdel,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

There  is  a  40-acre  athletic  field  and,  in 
the  woods  adjoining,  the  Sylvan  Forum, 
with  seats  for  2,000,  and  adequate  ampli¬ 
fiers,  so  that  a  speaker’s  voice  is  clearly 
heard. 

The  forenoon  tvas  devoted  to  games  for 
children  and  amateurs. 

In  the  Yvoods  were  lunch  tables  where 
many  of  the  foods  of  old  Scotland  — 
scones,  shortbread,  meat  pies — tea,  etc., 
could  be  had. 

At  1 :30,  in  the  Sylvan  Forum,  there 
was  a  very  interesting  program,  com¬ 
memorating  the  first  Scottish  settlement 


in  Monmouth  County,  in  16S2.  The 
Cameron  Bagpipe  Band  furnished  music. 
Andrew  U.  MacKinnon  led  in  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  “Old  Hundredth.”  There  YY'ere 
solos  by  Mrs.  William  Iloone.  “My  Ain 
Folk;”  Thomas  McGovern,  “The  Mac¬ 
Gregors  Gathering”  and  “Mary  of  Ar- 
gyle;”  James  Beveridge,  “The  Lea  Rig” 
and  “The  Lass  o’  Ballochmyle.” 

St.  Andrew’s  Glee  Club,  led  by  Mr. 
MacKinnon,  gave  beautiful  renderings  of 
“The  Lass  o’  Gowrie,”  “The  Shepherd 
Laddie,”  “My  Loi-e  She’s  but  a  Lassie 
Yet,”  “My  Ain  Countrie”  and  “Scots 
Wha  Ilae  Wi  Wallace  Bled.”  Miss  Jes¬ 
sie  Nimmo  danced  “The  Highland  Fling” 
and  “The  SYvord  Dance.”  The  Bagpipe 


Band  played  a  march,  a  reel, 
“Glendreul  Highlanders,”  and  “The 
Campbells  Are  Coinin’.”  Dr.  John  Pa¬ 
terson  of  DreYV  spoke  on  “The  Scottish 
Heritage,”  and  the  program  ended  Yvitli 
“America,”  led  by  Mr.  MacKinnon.  The 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  and  evening 
was  spent  Yvith  various  games,  dancing 
and  sociability. 

Those  Yvho  attended  this  affair  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  Mr.  McCampbell’s  farm, 
with  its  extensive  grape  plantings — about 
70  acres.  So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the 
largest  area  in  grapes  OYvned  by  any  one 
person  in  the  East.  It  is  surely  big 
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enough  to  keep  one  busy  in  mind  and 
body.  The  insect  and  disease  problems 
have  to  be  conquered.  No  chances  can 
be  taken  with  70  acres.  Mr.  McCarnp- 
bell  tells  me  that  Bordeaux  and  lead  ar¬ 
senate  handle  black  rot  and  grape  berry 
moth. 

Leaf  hoppers  can  be  very  destructive. 
The  general  recommendation  is  tobacco. 
But  spraying  70  acres  of  grapes  with  to¬ 
bacco  is  difficult  for  the  men — more  to¬ 
bacco  fumes  than  they  can  endure.  So 
Mr.  McCampbell  put  together  several  bits 
of  information  gathered  here  and  there 
and  conquered  the  leaf  hopper  with  a 
mixture  of  rotenone  and  liquid  slug  shot. 

Selling  the  grapes  is  another  problem 
that  requires  organization  and  Yvork.  Ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  sell  as  many  as  possible 


on  the  farm,  Yvhere  they  are  sorted, 
packed  and  displayed  in  a  large  grape 
house.  Straight  baskets  of  high  quality 
table  grapes,  like  Fredonia,  and  various 
mixed  baskets  for  both  table  use  and 
preserving,  are  available.  One  of  the  sale 
methods  is  a  mixed  basket  made  to  sell 
for  $1,  four  different  colors,  very  hand¬ 
some  to  look  at  and  good  to  eat.  Buying 
at  the  farm  is  a  great  advantage  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  they  get  the  thoroughly  ripe 
fruit,  which  does  not  have  to  be  picked 
when  in  shipping  condition. 

Some  grapes  groYV  poorly  on  their  oyvh 
roots,  so  that  they  are  out  of  the  question 
for  commercial  use.  The  vines  are  weak 
and  the  yield  small.  On  the  home  grounds 


most  of  us  have  some  of  these  varieties, 
kept  because  of  table  excellence.  Years 
ago  it  was  believed  that  the  only  way  to 
graft  grapes  was  sawing  the  vine  off  at 
the  ground,  making  a  cleft  in  the  stock 
and  setting  scions  there,  aftenvard 
mounding  the  cut  part  with  earth,  but 
more  has  been  learned  and  Mr.  McCamp¬ 
bell  and  his  foreman  have  developed  a 
practical  system  of  Yvh  ip-grafting,  which 
makes  possible  the  use  of  strong  stocks 
for  varieties  that  are  weak  on  their  oyvh 
roots.  At  another  time  something  Yvill.be 
said  about  this  valuable  iiropagation 
method.  W.  YV.  H. 


A  Small  Section  o  f  the  Grape  Area 


Entrance  to  Theron  McCampbell’ s  Farm 


Field  Day  of  the  Scottish  Clans 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Pennsylvania  Markets 


News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 

?lThe  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone,  effective  August  10,  as  fol- 


*°  Class  1,  $2.70  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  2B  and 
oC  $2.05;  Class  2D.  $1,425;  Class  2E.  $1.37a; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1.20;  Class 
4B,  $1.37o. 


DETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  15  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
nints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  30  to  36%c;  extra,  92 
score,  35 %e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  34  to  3o%e; 
unsalted,  best,  37%c;  firsts,  34%  to  3oc;  cen¬ 
tralized,  34%c. 

EGGS 

Fancv  white,  including  premium,  40  to  42c; 
standards,  32c;  brown,  best,  38  to  39c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fancy  40  to  43c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
lir"er  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  16  to  23c;  chickens,  15  to  23c;  turkeys, 
25  to  30c;  ducks,  11  to  13c;  geese,  10c;  squabs, 
pair,  25  to  75c;  rabbits,  14  to  lGCi— 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  16  to  25c;  chickens,  15  to  31c;  turkeys, 
29  to  33c;  ducks,  14%  to  17c;  squabs,  lb.,  40 
to  42c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu„  50c  to  $2.25.  Cantaloupes,  Del. 
and  Md.,  bu.,  50  to  $1.50.  Peaches,  I’a.,  bu.,  $1 
to  $3;  Jersey,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  up-river,  bu., 
$1  to  $2.75;  grapes.  12-qt.  bskt.,  30  to  40c. 
i’ears,  bu„  75c  to  $1. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Jersey,  bu..  $1  to  $1.50;  L.  L,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.25.  Broccoli,  nearby,  doz.  bchs.,  .>1  to 
$2.  Cabbage,  white,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.  Carrots. 
State,  washed,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15.  Cauliflower, 
nearby,  crate,  50c  to  $1.50.  Sweet  corn,  nearby, 
bu.,  25  to  75c.  Horseradish,  %  bbl.,  $2.  Lettuce, 
nearby,  crate,  50c  to  $1.50.  Onions._  yellow,  50 
lbs  35  to  85c;  white.  50-lb.  bag,  6oc  to  $l.<o. 
Parsley,  nearby,  bu.,  40  to  50e.  Parsnips,  near¬ 
by  bu.,  $1.25.  Peppers.  Jersey,  bu.,  o0  to  7oc. 
Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Spinach,  near- 
by  bu.,  75c  to  85c.  Squash,  bu.,  oOc.  Turnips, 
Jersey,  bu..  65c  to  $1.  White  potatoes,  L  I., 
bag,  85c  to  $1.90;  Jersey,  bag,  40c  to  $1.8o, 
sweet  potatoes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bu., 

LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  medium  to  good  steers,  $6.25  to  $6-75; 
butcher  cows,  $4.75  to  $5:  calves,  choice,  $9  to 
$11;  culls  and  plain,  $5  to  $6.50.  Hogs,  aver¬ 
age,  180  lbs.,  $11.40.  Lambs,  $11;  grade,  $7 
to  $7.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.30% :  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  $1.28%;  oats,  55%c;  rye,  91%c;  barley, 
$1.10. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $22;  No.  2,  $19  to  $20;  No. 
3,  $17  to'  $18;  clover  mixed,  $15  to  $21. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  46c;  eggs,  45  to  50c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens  29c;  string  beans,  lb.,  10c;  potatoes,  lb., 
3  to  4c;  peaches,  lb.,  10c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  loc; 
muskmelons,  each,  10  to  15c;  squash,  lb.,  4c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

I’ears  and  peaches  are  in  scarce  supply  and 
prices  are  strong.  Eggs  are  higher. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  firm, 
creamery  prints,  39  to  40c;  tubs,  38  to  39c; 
firsts,  37  to  38c;  country  rolls,  37  to  38c.  Cheese, 
linn;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21c,  B111- 

burger,  25  to  27c;  old  flats,  daisies,  20  to  28c. 
Eggs,  strong;  nearby  fancy,  40c;  grade  A,  34  to 
38c;  grade  B.  30  to  34c;  grade  C,  25  to  26c; 
nearby  at  markets,  19  to  32c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  -0 
to  26c;  broilers,  23  to  26c;  fryers,  21  to  22c; 
roasters.  23  to  29c;  ducks,  20  to  — lc;  furkejs, 
27  to  33c.  Live  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  13  to 
22c;  roosters,  14c;  broilers,  17  to  23c;  ducks. 

1  Apples'" ’and  Potatoes.— Apples,  steady;  Fall 
Pippin,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  Wealthy,  bu.,  40c  to  $1; 
Gravensteiu,  75  to  80c;  Maiden  Blush,  "Wolf 
River,  75  to  85c;  Greening,  $1;  McIntosh,  50c 
to  $1.50;  erabapples,  50  to  75c.  Potatoes,  firm; 
home-grown,  bu..  $1.20  to  $1.30^  N.  J.,  100-lb. 
bug,  $2.35;  sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.7o. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  weaker:  pea,  me 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.75;  white  kidney,  $7.50;  marrow, 
red  kidney,  $9.50.  Onions,  steady;  home-grown, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.15;  white,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Idaho, 
Spanish.  50-lb.  bag,  $1.50;  green,  doz.  belts., 
IS  to  20c. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  oOc  to 
$1.25;  grapes,  8-qt.  bskt.,  25  to  50c;  Cal.,  28- 
lb.  lug,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  peaches,  bu.,  65c  to 
$1.50;  pears,  bu.,  OOc  to  $1.75;  plums,  y2-bu., 
30  to  65c;  prunes,  %-bu.,  50c  to  $1. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bu.,  $1  to  $2; 
green,  $1.50  to  $2;  Limas,  75c  to  $1.25;  beets, 
bu.,  40  to  OOc;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  30  to  35c; 
cabbage,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.40;  carrots,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.65;  cauliflower,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.50;  celery, 
4-doz.  crate,  $1;  corn,  doz.,  10  to  15c;  eitcmn- 
bers,  bu.,  35  to  75c;  eggplant,  bu.,  50  to  75c; 
endive,  2-doz.  crate,  75c  to  $1.50;  lettuce,  2- 
doz.  crate,  $1  to  $1.75;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
75c;  peas,  Ida.,  bu.,  $2.25;  peppers,  bu.,  $1  to 
$1.75;  pumpkins,  bu.,  25  to  50c;  radishes,  doz. 
bchs.,  12%  to  15c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  60c; 
squash,  buT,  40c  to  $1:  tomatoes,  bu.,  OOc  to  $1; 
turnips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 

Feeds. — Timotliv  hay,  baled,  ton,  $12  to  $17 ; 
Alfalfa.  $12  to  $20;  straw,  $8  to  $10;  wheat 
bran,  carlot,  ton,  $26;  standard  middlings,  $27; 
red-dog,  $37;  cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $40; 
oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $42.50;  gluten,  $40.60; 
hominy,  $37.40;  table  cornmeal,  bag,  $3.15; 
rolled  oats.  $3.25;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.35; 
Alfalfa,  $15;  Alsike,  $14;  clover,  $13. 

c.  n.  b. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  37  to  40c;  eggs.  36  to  38c;  live;  fowls, 
18  to  20c;  chickens,  19  to  21c;  dressed:  fowls, 
24  to  26c;  chickens.  25  to  31c;  ducks,  17c;  ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  string  beans,  bu.,  75c 
to  $1;  •cabbage,  50  lbs.,  85c  to  $1;  sweet  corn, 
100,  40  to  90c;  grapes,  12-qt.  bskt..  28  to  35c; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  85c;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  $1.75  to  $1.85. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  good  to  choice,  $12  to  $12.50;  selects, 
$13. 

Hogs,  choice  local,  $11.50  to  $11.75;  choice 
westerns,  $12  to  $12.25. 

Sheep,  lambs,  choice,  $10.50  to  $11. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  50  to  75c,  Gravensteins  75c 
to  $2,  McIntosh  75c  to  $2,  Wealthy  $1  to  $1.25 
bu.  Del.  McIntosh  U.  S.  1  2%-in.  $1.25  to 
$1.50,  I*a.  McIntosh  U.  S.  1  2%-in.  $1.65  bu. 

Beans. — Native  flat  green  35  to  85c,  wax  50 
to  85c,  round  small  $1.25  to  $1.75,  shell  $1  to 
$1.10.  Lima  75c  to  $1.50  bu. 

Beets. — Native  IS  bchs.  20  to  40c,  cut  off  50 
to  65c  bu. 

Blueberries. — Me.  22  to  25c.  N.  S.  22  to  27c  qt. 

Broccoli. — Native  75c  to  $1  bu. 

Cabbage. — Native  50  to  85c  bu. 

Carrots. — Native  30  to  50c,  cut  off  50  to  85c 
bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  15  to  50c  bu.;  N.  Y.  50 
to  85c,  Conn.  40  to  75c  2-tier  crate. 

Celery. — Native  white  60  to  75c  bu. ;  N.  Y. 
washed  $1.50  to  $2.25  %  crate. 

Corn.— Native  yellow  40  to  65c  bu. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  50  to  60  cukes  ord. 
$1  to  $1.50,  outdoor  75c  to  $1.25,  N.  Y.  dills 
$1.75  to  $2,  pickles  $2  bu. 

Eggplant. — Native  35  to  60c,  N.  J.  35  to  50c 
bu. 

Escarole. — Native  outdoor  15  to  30c  bn. 

Lettuce.— Native  outdoor  50  to  $1;  Cal.,  $4 
to  $5  crate. 

Onions.. — Native  yellow  50  to  65c,  Mich,  and 
Ind.  white  85c  to  $1,  N.  Y.  yellow  60  to  65c, 
Cal.  Val.  large  $1.50  to  $1.65  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Native  15  to  35c  bu. 

Peppers.- — Native  sweet  or  hot  35  to  OOc,  red 
hot  75c  to  $1,  N.  J.  various  varieties  40  to  OOc, 
red  60  to  85c  bu. 

Potatoes. — Native  Cobblers  $1  to  $1.10.  Green 
Mts.  $1.10  to  $1.20  60  lbs.;  Me.  $1.80  to  $1.85 
100  lbs. 

Squash. — Native  yellow  25  to  50c  bu.;  Turban 
$1.25  to  $1.50  bbl.:  Des  Moines  75c  to  $1  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Native  trollissed  outdoor  25  to 
OOc  25-lb.  bskt. ;  Conn.  50  to  OOc  %  bu. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  36%e.  firsts  35%  to 
36c,  seconds  35c  lb. 

Eggs.— Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  42c, 
extras  37c  doz.;  white  specials  36c,  extras  35c 
doz. ;  western  henneries  brown  specials  35c, 
white  33c  doz. 

Poultry. — Native  fowl  fancy  23  to  24c,  me¬ 
dium  21  to  22c;  roasting  chickens  26  to  30c; 
broilers,  fancy  21  to  22c,  medium  18  to  20c; 
ducklings  17  to  18c;  western  fowl  19  to  25c; 
western  broilers  20  to  23c  lb.  Live  fowl  fancy 
17  to  19c,  Leghorns  15  to  10c:  chickens,  large 
18c,  medium  17  to  18c;  broilers  15  to  17c; 
roosters  12  to  13c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs. 
to  doz.,  60  to  75c  each. 

Cheese. — N.  Y.  held  extras  24%  to  25c.  firsts 
24  to  24 %c,  fresh  extras  21%  to  22%c,  firsts  21 
to  21%c:  western  held  extras  23%  to  24c.  firsts 
23c:  fresh  extras  21  to  21  %c;  fresh  firsts  20% 
to  20  %c. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  prices 
firm. 

Grease  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  35  to  36c, 
clothing  30  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  36  to 

36%c,  clothing  32  to  33c;  %  blood,  combing  38 
to  39c,  clothing  35  to  30c;  %  blood,  combing  37 
to  38c,  clothing  34  to  36c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  S7  to  90c, 
clothing,  76  to  79c;  %  blood,  combing  SI  to  84c, 
clothing  70  to  73c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  74c, 

clothing  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing  65  to  67c, 

clothing  60  to  62c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  S8  to  OOc, 

clothing  81  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  86  to  S8e, 

clothing  79  to  Sic;  %  blood,  combing  77  to  80c, 

clothing  72  to  74c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  73c, 

clothing  63  to  65c. 

Hay. — No.  1  Timothy  $24.50  to  $25.50.  No.  2 
Timothy  $22.50  to  $23.50,  No.  3  Timothy  $20 
to  $21.  1st  cutting  Alfalfa  $24.50  to  $25.50, 
stock  hay  $21  to  $22,  Red  clover  mixed  $24  to 
$25,  No.  1  long  rye  straw  $21  to  $21.50,  oat 
straw  $13  to  $14  ton.  Oats,  3S  to  40  lbs.  55  to 
56c.  36  to  38  lbs.  54  to  55c  bu. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $30.50  to  $32.50, 
Winter  bran  $31  to  $32.  middlings  $32.50  to 
$35.50,  cottonseed  meal  $37.25  to  $42.50,  lin¬ 
seed  meal  $45.  Soy  bean  meal  $46.50.  dried 
brewers’  grain  $33  to  $34,  dried  beet  pulp  $41 
ton. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

nogs. — Supply  light,  market  steady  with  last 
week,  demand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $10  to 

$11. 

Cattle. — Supply  light  to  moderate,  market  on 
cows  mostly  25  to  50c  higher,  bulls  fully  50e 
higher;  vealers  mostly  25  to  30c  higher;  de¬ 
mand  only  fair. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.25  to  $5.25; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.25  to  $4.25. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.50  to  $5.50. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6  to  $8.75,  cull 
and  common  $4.25  to  $6. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady 
with  last  week,  demand  slow.  Choice,  head,  $80 
to  $105;  good,  $70  to  $80;  medium,  $55  to  $70; 
commou,  $40  to  $55. 


Ailing  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  that  has  a  nasal  dis¬ 
charge,  yellow  and  white,  no  odor.  Would 
it  be  what  they  call  distemper?  The 
horse  does  not  cough,  and  eats  good.  I 
feed  him  cornmeal,  bran  and  oats;  eats 
grass  and  hay.  e.  n. 

New  Hampshire. 

If  you  have  had  this  horse  for  some 
time  and  have  not  purchased  other 
horses  or  had  him  contact  horses  shipped 
in  from  the  West,  he  probably  does  not 
have  distemper.  If  it  is  distemper  a 
swelling  will  probably  develop  under  the 
jaw.  Give  laxative  feeds  such  as  some 
wheat  bran  and  linseed  oilmeal  with  some 
oats,  rest  and  plenty  of  good  clean  water, 
with  access  to  salt. 

It  is  possible  the  discharge  may  be 
caused  by  an  abscessed  tootli  or  a  cold. 
An  examination  by  a  graduate  veteri¬ 
narian  would  seem  best  and  follow  treat¬ 
ment  prescribed.  r.  w.  duck. 


It’s  easy  to  think,  when  you  have 
delivered  your  milk  to  the  receiving 
station,  that  it  is  now  on  its  way  to 
the  city,  and  the  job  is  done.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  job  has  hardly 
started  ! 

Milk  must  be  tested  and  cooled 
in  the  receiving  station  before  it 
even  starts  the  long,  fast  trip  to 
the  city.  It  must  be  loaded  into 
railroad  tank  cars  .  .  .  changed  in¬ 
to  thermos  tank  trucks  at  the  city 
. . .  emptied  into  the  receivingtanks 
at  the  distributing  plant. 

Even  after  the  careful  testing,  pasteurizing,  bottling  and  capping  .  .  . 

after  millions  of  bottles  have  been 
sterilized  and  filled  ,  .  .  then  milk 
is  still  miles  from  the  people  who 
want  it. 

Sheffield  milkmen  hitch  their 
horses  every  morning  before  your 
milking  time!  They  set  out  with 
wagons  loaded  with  milk  well  iced. 
They  climb  stairs,  and  if  some  one 
on  the  third  or  fourth  floor  wants 
an  extra  quart,  they  retrace  their 
steps!  A  farmer  must  know  these 
things  to  understand  our  responsi¬ 
bility  and  to  appreciate  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  expense  of  milk  delivery 
service. 


SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


milll  COOLER! 

Cools  Faster  — 

Increases  Profits 

A  complete 
Cooler,  fully 
assem  bled 
that  has  been 
operated  36 
hours  at  fac¬ 
tory  to  test  ail 
controls,  filled' 
with  proper 
amount  of 
refrigerant 
and  ready  to  go  to 
work  at  once.  Complete  with  coils, 
refrigerating  unit  and  circulating 
pump.  3  to  16  can  sizes.  Cools  milk 
speedily  and  holds  it  at  45  degrees. 

Extra  High  Quality— Tank  14  xauge  inside, 

18  gauge  outside,  copper-bearing  galvan¬ 
ized  sheet  steel  with  double  locked  seams 
soldered,  absolutely  watertight  inside 
and  outside  3"  thick  genuine  cork  board 
wrapped  and  sealed  in  waterproof  paper. 
Other  features  equally  hisrh  quality.  Write 
for  circular  with  full  details  and  low  prices. 

Dairy  Equipment  Specialists  for  40  Years 

Sanitary  Milking  Machines,  Vacuum 
Pumps,  Vacuum  Clippers,  Sanitary 
Rubber  Goods  and  Solution  Racks. 

A  few  good  territories  open  for  dealers . 

mpiRE 

MILKING  MACHINE,  Inc. 


102  Humboldt  St. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED" 


Protect  yourself  against  in¬ 
creasing  prices!  Buy  new 
equipment  now !  Make  farm 
chores  easier,  keep  livestock 
healthy  with  Hudson  tanks, 
pumps,  water  systems,  stan¬ 
chions,  litter  carriers,  etc. 
All  Hudson  products  are 
modern,  built  to  last;  they'll 
pay  for  themselves  many 
times  over.in  years  to  come. 
Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 
See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


SILOS 


Clear  Fir,  Pine 
or  Hemlock 


At  Reduced  Prices. 

Ask  for  Catalog  and  Discount  to  Agents. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Hudson  Falls.  N.  Y. 


^ANNOUNCING 

LEE’S 

Perch  Paint 

A  NICOTINE  ROOST  PAINT  FOR 
CONTROL.  OF  BODY  LICE 

Like  other'  Lee  products,  Lee’s  Perch 
Paint  is  “different” — and  better.  A  spe¬ 
cial  base,  similar  to  Lee’s  Lice  Killer, 
adds  to  the  lice  killing  power  of  the 
Nicotine;  also  prevents  waste  by  evap¬ 
oration  when  birds  are  not  on  roosts 
and  makes  it  “go  further.”  100%  active. 
Not  necessary  to  clean  roosts.  Specially 
processed  to  minimize  staining  of  white 
feathers.  You’ll  like  this  bet¬ 
ter  Nicotine  roost  paint.  Try  it. 

Ys  pt.,  for  from  100  to  125  ft. 
of  perches,  85c;  Pt.,  $1.50;  Qt., 

$2.50;  %  gal.,  $4;  gal.,  $7.  If  no 
Lee  Dealer  at  your  town,  post¬ 
paid  from  factory. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


REDS  \Both  Crosses  ROCKS 


Customers  Say  Our  Chicks  “Click” 


You  need  this  “sure-fire”  kind  when  prain  prices 
are  high.  Entire  breeding  flock  backed  by  genera¬ 
tions  Pullorum  Accredited  stock.  Write  for  circular. 
For  Sale  Now — One  thousand  5  weeks  old  Red- 
Rock  pullets.  Nothing  better  for  Summer  layers. 


MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  PROCTOR,  VT. 


J\.  TT  O  T  X  O  3>Sr 
Saturday,  October  10,  1936 

Registered  Belgians  40  Mares,  10  Stallions. 
Many  show  prospects. 

Write  for  Catalog 

MICHAEL  MEYER  &  SONS 
Elwood  .*.  Indiana 


5  Months  Old  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS— 
ramie  raised  from  blood-tested  New  England  stock. 
Vaccinated.  MRS.  JOHN  Y.  DOAK,  Newark,  Maryland 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


In  April,  1933,  I  entered  as  a  pupil 
with  the  Menhenitt  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Canada,  taking  up  a  correspondence 
course  in  show-card  writing.  After  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  course  in  full,  $30,  the  com¬ 
pany  went  into  bankruptcy  and  was 
taken  over  by  the  School  of  Practical 
Show  Card  Writing.  When  I  had  about 
half  completed  the  course  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  company,  they  wrote  and  informed 
me  that  no  more  lessons  would  be  sent 
and  I  could  put  in  a  claim  for  the  amount 
I  thought  due  me,  which  I  did,  naming 
the  sum  of  $27  for  refund.  I  trust  you 
will  be  able  to  do  something  for  me  as  it 
was  a  case  of  borrowing  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  course.  G.  e.  c. 

New  York. 

As  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  the  assets  in  this  company  were  not 
sufficient  to  cover  expenses  and  preferred 
claims.  The  estate  has  now  been  closed 
and  there  were  no  funds  out  of  which  any 
payment  on  ordinary  creditors’  claims 
could  be  made. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  lias 
charged  the  Utilities  Engineering  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chicago,  111.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y., 
with  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  air 
conditioning  and  electric  refrigeration,  al¬ 
leging  that  they  run  “blind  ads”  in  news¬ 
papers  so  worded  as  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  only  a  correspondence  school  course 
is  offered,  and  have  deceived  prospective 
purchasers  into  believing  that  employ¬ 
ment  is  offered,  when  these  are  not  the 
facts.  The  Commission  also  alleges  that 
the  “Globe  Agency”  is  represented  as  a 
separate  company  to  collect  overdue  ac¬ 
counts,  threatening  court  proceedings  and 
additional  costs,  whereas  it  is  none  other 
than  the  corporation  itself.  It  further 
is  alleged  that  prospects  are  induced  to 
sign  contracts  under  the  belief  that  they 
will  have  jobs  while  taking  the  course 
and  permanent  positions  on  completition 
of  same.  The  Commission  charges  these 
representations  are  allegedly  unfair  and 
orders  the  corporation  to  explain. 


My  son  was  killed  in  an  automobile  ac¬ 
cident.  The  car  he  was  driving  left  the 
macadam  pavement  and  struck  two  trees, 
throwing  him  out,  causing  instant  death. 
He  was  insured  in  an  insurance  company 
and  they  claim  he  was  not  killed  under 
the  “perfect”  condition  to  collect.  What 
can  be  done  and  are  you  in  a  position  to 
help  us  collect  the  death  benefit? 

New  York.  w.  s.  K. 

The  policy  provided  that  in  order  to 
receive  indemnity  for  accidental  death  the 
assured  must  be  killed  as  a  result  of 
riding  as  a  passenger  in  a  place  regularly 
provided  for  transportation  of  passengers, 
etc.,  or  while  riding  in  a  passenger  eleva¬ 
tor.  As  his  death  did  not  occur  under 
these  conditions  no  liability  would  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  company.  This  is  one  of 
the  limited  policies  that  we  have  so  often 
exposed. 


Gus  Martel,  New  Fairfield,  Conn.,  has 
been  prohibited  from  representing  in  ad¬ 
vertising  literature  or  otherwise  that  his 
correspondence  courses  in  physical  cul- 
tude  and  boxing  can  be  immediately  mas¬ 
tered  by  amateur  or  professional  boxers 
and  by  those  who  are  neither  amateurs 
or  professionals  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
deems  such  representations  as  palpably 
false  and  all  promulgation  of  same  must 
be  discontinued. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  you  folks  we 
never  would  have  had  a  settlement  as 
each  agent  had  a  different  excuse  and  no 
answer  to  our  letter.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  people  many  times  for  your  work  in 
this  matter  for  it  is  the  only  paper  my 
folks  take  where  they  give  such  service, 
and  they  take  several,  both  farm  papers 
as  well  as  other  magazines.  We  will  give 
your  paper  a  boost  where  we  can.  b.  d. 

Vermont. 

Delay  in  adjusting  a  reasonable  com¬ 
plaint  sometimes  arises  because  of  too 
many  agents  handling  the  correspondence, 
especially  in  a  large  concern.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  pleased  when  our  efforts  are  help¬ 
ful  in  getting  a  difficulty  adjusted  and 
appreciate  the  promise  of  extending  good 
will. 

Have  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  your 
publication  for  60  years  and  knowing 
your  policy  of  accepting  no  payments  for 
collections,  I  can  show  my  appreciation 
of  your  efforts  only  by  continuing  my 
subscription  so  long  as  I  may  live. 

New  York.  F.  B.  3. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  appreciates  the  method 
our  reader  uses  to  render  thanks  but  we 
are  here  to  serve  with  or  without  the  re¬ 
ward.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  we  have 
succeeded  in  some  measure  in  helping  our 
friends. 


The  American  Field  Seed  Co.,  1929  W. 
43rd  St.,  Chicago,  also  trading  as  Sun- 
Field  Seed  Service,  and  its  officers,  Er¬ 
nest  E.  Elder  and  .T.  F.  Sinn,  are  charged 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
unfair  methods  in  the  sale  of  field  and 
garden  seed.  J.  F.  Sinn  is  also  under 
similar  complaint  as  president  of  the 
Berry  Seed  Co..  Clarinda,  Iowa.  The 
other  officers  of  this  company,  Charles  M. 
Kelly,  Joseph  F.  Faasen  and  Charles  S. 
McKee,  are  likewise  charged  with  alleged 
unfair  methods  in  the  sale  of  field  and 
garden  seed.  False  and  exaggerated 
claims  are  alleged  to  be  made  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  through  oral  statements  by 
salesmen.  It  is  also  alleged  that  misrep¬ 
resentations  are  made  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  seed  and  its  percentage  of  germina¬ 
tion  and  freedom  from  noxious  weeds  and 
dirt,  the  source  from  which  it  is  obtained, 
its  desirability  for  Winter  planting  and 
cold-resisting  qualities. 


I  received  a  check  today  for  $7.50  as 
refund  for  unused  tickets.  No  doubt  the 
company  means  to  do  business  fair,  but 
when  mistakes  occur  it  is  best  to  have 
them  receipted,  as  a  preventive  against 
further  mistakes  due  to  negligence.  We 
wish  to  thank  you,  and  express  our  ap¬ 
preciation  for  your  persistent  efforts  for 
two  years  in  endeavoring  to  settle  this 
matter  for  us.  Many  poor  farmers  would 
be  out  many  dollars  were  it  not  for  the 
honest  backing  you  untiringly  extend 
where  the  cause  is  justified.  Your  paper 
continues  to  be  of  invaluable  service  to 
us  in  every  way.  s.  F. 

New  Hampshire. 

Giving  the  company  the  benefit  of  any 
doubts  we  still  maintain  that  a  prompt 
adjustment  leaves  them  in  better  stand¬ 
ing  than  to  permit  a  just  claim  to  drag 
along.  Often  it  is  the  result  of  procras¬ 
tination  by  a  subordinate,  if  not  a  direct 
intention  to  pigeonhole  a  complaint.  The 
persistency  in  this  case  was  rewarded. 


I  am  a  subscriber  of  25  years.  I  write 
to  ask  if  you  can  get  some  money  back 
from  the  Industrial  Training  Bureau,  200 
W.  34th  St.,  New  York.  Their  plan,  as 
we  understood  it,  was  to  refund  the 
amount  if  the  course  was  discontinued. 
My  son-in-law  took  this  course  but  he 
was  laid  off  and  had  to  discontinue  the 
course.  He  has  written  asking  them  to 
return  the  money  but  they  do  not  answer. 
The  amount  is  $11.  The  money  is  needed 
very  much.  M.  B. 

New  York. 

To  our  several  letters  the  Industrial 
Training  Bureau  make  no  reply  and  they 
have  not  refunded  the  money  to  our 
reader.  These  payments  are  seldom  re¬ 
funded  and  all  requests  have  been  ig¬ 
nored. 


Can  you  collect  for  14814  dozen  eggs 
shipped  to  the  Jersey  Butter  and  Egg., 
Inc.,  340  Greenwich  St.,  New  York.  I 
can  get  no  information  from  them  al¬ 
though  I  sent  my  account  as  requested  to 
Joseph  M.  Stein,  270  Broadway,  New 
York,  who  called  a  meeting  of  the  credi¬ 
tors.  I  can  get  no  information.  It.  S. 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Stein  reports  that  “the  Jersey  But¬ 
ter  and  Eggs,  Inc.,  is  in  financial  diffi¬ 
culty  at  the  present  time  but  is  endeavor¬ 
ing,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pay  its  ship¬ 
pers,  realizing  that  the  only  way  it  can 
make  a  real  comeback  is  through  the  con¬ 
tinued  faith  of  the  farmers  and  shippers.” 
In  other  words  he  expects  producers  and 
shippers  to  contribute  money  and  ship¬ 
ments  to  continue  in  business  a  man  who 
has  already  made  a  failure,  and  owes 
them  money  for  previous  shipments.  This 
seems  just  a  bit  too  much.  We  advise 
our  friends  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 


I  have  some  birds  to  sell  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  the  Kraft  Bird  Co.,  24 
Stone  St..  New  York,  are  reliable  and 
if  they  will  do  what  is  right?  s.  T. 

Illinois. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  complaints 
against  the  Kraft  Bird  Co.  from  time  to 
time  and  some  are  still  unadjusted.  We 
could  not  recommend  them  under  such 
circumstances. 


I  have  collected  all  of  the  money  that 
the  association  owed  me,  so  thank  you  for 
your  trouble.  E.  K.  M. 

New  York. 

Our  presentation  of  the  situation  in 
which  our  reader  was  involved  was  ac¬ 
cepted  and  adjustment  made.  We  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  act  as  peacemaker  or  arbi¬ 
trator  and  feel  gratified  when  we  are 
successful. 


Fraud  orders  were  issued  against  seven 
Western  Massachusetts  concerns,  includ¬ 
ing  Beverly  Products  Co.,  Berkshire  Art 
Shops  and  Morrey  Cosmetics  Co.,  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  “home-work”  rackets. 


jans  mon 


latter  whether  you 
A  or  a  Grade  B 
butterfat  test 
loney  for  every- 


igher 


Aka  so  far  as  Ilknow  there’s  just 
one  feed  that  produces  maximum 
butterfat,  that’s  X  America ’s  Best 
CREAMATINE. 

It’s  tlhe  oneyf£ed  that  makeSy< 
do  their  very  best  when  fpd  as  it 
should  be  fed. 


Some  feeders  say  it  costs  more 
and  of  coursetKdoes  —  you  can’t, 
buy  the  best  qualitj^^-ctanything 
at  the  price  of  the  poorest 

But  for  myself  I  never 


k  paying  an  extTa.  ddll^r  for  any¬ 
thing  that’s  going  to  gwfcsme  the 
dollar  back  with  a  few  extrehsqins 
for  good  measure. 

Those  extra  coins  are  all  profit, 
they  look  pretty  good  in  the  milk 
check  and  don’t  forget  .  .  .  It’s 
CREAM ATINE  that  puts  them 
there. 

— 

President 


TIOGA  MILLS/  INC. 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


m 


WCLvfteAicoA 
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A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


PAY  MAXIMUM 
PROFITS  BECAUSE 
THEY  ARE  FED  ON 

BULL  BRAND 


DAIRY  RATION 


GUARANTEED  TO  PRODUCE 
MOST  MILK  PER  FEED  DOLLAR  OR 

mcmSAj 

MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY  BUFFALO/  N.  Y.° 


coPPERizeD 

metal 


eoMC««re 


wood  tile 


ANNOUNCING 


Your  Favorite  Style  Silo 

At  SPECIAL  SEPTEMBER  DISCOUNTS 

ring  September  we  are  offering  special  drouth- 
iring  cash  discounts  on  all  types  of  silos.  Be  sure  to 
our  catalog  before  placing  order  anywhero.  It  will 


Your  choice  of  silos — hinged  or  continuous  doors,  con¬ 
venient  ladders,  latest  features.  A  few  wood 
silos  left — at  special  low  prices. 

There’s  still  time  to  deliver  and  erect  our 
everlasting  Rib-Stone  Concrete  Stave  Silos— 
nothing  better  ever  built.  Write  today  for 
money-saving  facts. 


protect 

Vfsrt 

GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

“FARM  SANITATION” 


Write  to  Desk  K-39-D  Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 


HKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davls  Products 


KRESO 

DIP  Not 

STANDARDIZE^ 

'  :  ,  *■ ■  -  \ 


FRUITS-VEGETABLES  WANTED! 


In  truck  and  car  lots. 

High  Market  Prices.  Quick  Sales. 

Financial  responsibility  assures  full  daily  returns. 

ESTABLISHED  30  YEARS 
5  Locations  and  Sales  Forces  to  Serve  Shippers 
Our  market  quotations  are  not  exaggerated  to 
induce  shipments.  Write  or  wire  for  them. 


SCHLEY  BROTHERS 

"The  Dependable  House” 

10  East  Camden  St.  BALTIMORE,  MO. 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  EF 

Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


PERRICH  BROS. 


Want  on  Commission 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 

also  other  fruits  &  vegetables. 
Checks  mailed  daify. 

42-44  HARRISON  STREET 


Trading  Member  Car.  WasbingtanSt.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  Woot  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MEN  WITH  CARS  WANTED 

To  distribute  fast  selling  auto,  home  and  farm  products 
in  demand  by  farmers,  dairyman,  oar  and  truck  owners. 
Products  guaranteed — priced  low  for  volume  business. 
Big  accounts  shipped  direct.  Earn  $30  a  week  at  start. 
Credit  backing  and  promotion  for  producers.  Write— 
LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  842  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


U/orwinlt  N  V  01d  5-room  colonial  house, 
II ill  WICfV,  11.  I.  modernized;  3  acres,  country 
views;  old  doors,  windows,  closets,  stone  walks,  wall; 
mile  to  State  road;  50  miles  N.  Y.  City;  $4,000,  cash 

or  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  WARWICK,  N.  Y. 


pntT  VniTR  T  A  NTT  Keep  trespassers  off. 
fvol  A  vMJIY  IjAltl/  6  cloth  weatherproof, 
"No  Trespassing”  Signs  printed  with  your  name,  $1 ; 
25 — $3.50;  50 — $6:  100 — $10;  large  type,  prepaid.  Com¬ 
plies  state  law.  Brinckerhoff  Press,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


POSTING  SIGNS— Order  Now! 

Be  legally  posted  this  year.  Approved  signs  60c  per  doz. 

A.  KENWORTHY,  337  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CIDER  APPLES  WANTED 

Truck  or  carlots.  PALMER’S  MILL,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  single  milker,  certi¬ 
fied  dairy;  state  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2271,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  care  40-acre  farm; 

near  Dover.  N.  J.;  housework,  modern  home; 
share  crops;  $20  per  month;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  Eastern  Shore,  Mary¬ 
land  farm;  drive  tractor;  $40  month,  cottage, 
fuel,  light,  milk,  etc.;  permanent;  references. 
ADVERTISER  2451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  dairy  farmers,  one  single,  and 
one  married;  must  be  experienced  in  general 
dairy  farming;  good  opportunity  for  steady  em¬ 
ployment.  JOHN  S.  HOLLORAN,  Cornwall, 
N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  HANDYMAN  on  farm;  single, 
elderly,  permanent;  good  home,  handy  with 
tools;  write  age,  experience,  salary,  references. 
CHARLES  PHILIPBAR,  215  Montague  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  housekeeper  for 
father  and  three  children;  references;  write 
for  particulars.  BOX  287,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  September  1,  Protestant  young 
woman  for  housework  on  farm,  care  of  chil¬ 
dren;  $10  monthly;  state  age,  weight;  send 
photo.  ADVERTISER  2502,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work; 

good  milker  and  teamster;  year  around  job  for 
good  man;  $30  per  month.  ARTHUR  M.  WEED, 
Rock  Tavern,  N.  Yr. 


WANTED — Reliable  man  for  general  work  on 
small  estate;  must  have  had  experience  in  a 
similar  position;  in  reply  state  qualifications, 
salary  and  references.  ADA’ERTISER  2504,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


CARETAKER  ON  SMALL  farm.  Apply  to  J. 
J.  WILTSIE,  Rt.  1,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  farm  worker,  so¬ 
ber,  reliable;  state  wages.  BOX  142,  Glen 
Gardner,  N.  J. 


GIRL,  CARE  child,  light  housework,  cooking; 

board,  $20.  MRS.  CHAS.  MENSI,  1654  Pauld¬ 
ing  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  housework  and  care 
of  two-year-old  hoy;  good  home  and  $10 
month.  ADVERTISER  2505,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GIRL  TO  ASSIST'  with  housework  and  care  of 
two  children.  BOX  107,  Elmwood,  Conn. 


WANTED — Carpenter;  must  be  reliable,  capa¬ 
ble;  moderate  monthly  wages,  board,  room. 
CLARKHURST,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


HELP  AVANTED  —  Single  man,  dairy  farm, 
twenty-five  dollars  monthly,  board,  room, 
washing;  no  smoking  or  liquor.  G.  L.  HESEL- 
TON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER  FOR  business  couple;  good 
home;  write  only.  MIRIAM,  412  AVest  125th 
St.,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  LONG  Island,  two  adults  and 
two-year-old  child,  plain  cooking;  good  wages; 
pleasant  home;  full  particulars  first  letter.  MRS. 
WILLIAM  SUYDAM,  Box  35,  Plandome,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN.  ALL-ROUND  farm  mechanic, 
steady  for  experienced  man;  $20  month.  BOX 
235,  Sayville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  October 
1  or  before,  not  afraid  to  work  longer  hours; 
state  age,  wages,  nationality  first  letter.  MAR¬ 
TIN  VOGEL,  Ocean  County,  AVhitesville,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  DEAFENED  woman  under  45 
preferred;  small  home  on  farm;  moderate 
wages;  permanent  position;  father  and  son. 
AVrite  ROBERT  ROBB,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


BY  ELDERLY  couple,  country.  West-central 
New  A’ork,  middle-aged  man,  unattached, 
good  habits,  for  general  housework,  cooking, 
care  yard,  perhaps  drive  car;  moderate  salary. 
ADA’ERTISER  2522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  NEW  Jersey  poultry  farm;  woman, 
good  cook,  some  laundry;  man,  out-door  work; 
steady  position,  moderate  wages;  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter.  ADA’ERTISER  2527,  care  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  HOUSEKEEPER  on  Long  Is¬ 
land;  good  home,  country  all  year;  three  in 
family;  at  $20  a  month.  MRS.  H.  SCHROEDER, 
Brookville  Road,  Jericho,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  sober  Trotestant, 
single  handy-man  for  farm  work,  interested  in 
poultry,  age  20-40;  permanent;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2524,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED  —  Young  Protestant  woman,  light 
housework,  two  in  family;  good  home,  small 
wages.  ADA’ERTISER  2531,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANTED — Couple,  fond  of  dogs;  man  to  help 
with  kennel,  look  after  place;  white,  English 
speaking;  no  tobacco  or  liquor;  wife  to  cook 
and  general  housework ;  references  and  wages 
required  in  first  letter.  MRS.  MABEL  H.  FARR, 
Ridgedale  Ave.,  Madison,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Good  dry  milker,  single  or  married, 
who  can  run  a  car;  seven-room  house,  wood, 
milk,  30  to  start.  ADVERTISER  2533,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


REFINED  AVIIITE  woman,  assist  housework, 
care  of  child  2;  must  have  good  disposition; 
$25,  own  room  with  running  water;  permanent 
home,  30  miles  New  York.  MRS.  DUDLEY 
BRITTON,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 


GIRL  FOR  general  housework,  no  cooking;  good 
home.  DR.  MARGULIS,  116  Grant  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Protestant,  oldish  man,  care  some 
poultry,  experienced  in  building,  repair,  ma¬ 
chinery,  general  farm  work.  J.  H.  ELDER,  It. 
D.  1,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — AATiite  Protestant  woman,  unencum¬ 
bered,  intelligent  and  good  natured  for  cook¬ 
ing,  serving  and  light  housework  for  family  of 
five  in  the  country;  modern  home;  write  fully, 
stating  age,  past  experience  and  salary  desired; 
send  photo  and  copy  of  references.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  WHITE,  willing,  general  housework, 
knowledge  cooking,  small  private  home,  small 
family;  pleasant  surroundings,  steady  position 
for  right  type;  write  full  particulars.  MRS. 
E.  PERAZONE,  1089  Sussex  Road,  Teaneck, 
N.  J. 


FORAIER  EXECUTIA’E  with  successful  record 
dairy-food-plants  operation;  past  several  years 
employed  at  farming-gardening;  will  develop- 
expand  appropriate  commercial  proposition,  or 
undertake  establishing  kept-up  private  place  on 
self-supporting  basis.  BOX  62,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  MILK  bottler,  and  teamster  milker, 
and  chauffeur  mechanic  milker;  total  abstain¬ 
ers;  mail  copies  of  references,  wages  expected, 
telephone  numbers,  dates  when  available.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2568,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  COOK  for  10  men,  keep  five-room 
apartment  clean;  total  abstainer;  $40;  mail 
copies  of  references,  telephone  number,  date 
when  available.  ADVERTISER  2569,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Steady,  reliable,  experienced  farm¬ 
hand,  dry-hand  milker,  single,  between  ages 
35  and  50;  no  liquor;  give  references  and  state 
wages.  ADA’ERTISER  2570,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


UNENCUMBERED  AVOMAN,  some  education, 
quiet,  clean,  economical;  cook,  housekeeper  for 
business  woman  living  alone;  country;  no  laun¬ 
dry;  $10  month.  ADA'ERTISER  2571,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  single  man  on  farm, 
good  milker,  good  wages,  Central  New  York. 
ADA'ERTISER  2575,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


Situations  Wanted 


MAN,  43.  NATIVE,  alone,  what  have  you? 

JOHN  SHEEHAN,  126  Benziger  Ave.,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y\ 


AVANTED — October  1,  position  by  single  Ameri¬ 
can,  58,  as  test-cow  man  or  calf-man  or  take 
charge  of  small  herd;  good  butter-maker;  wages 
forty  to  fifty  dollars,  board  and  room;  twenty 
years’  experience;  Guernsey  or  Jersey  preferred. 
W.  C.  BURDICK,  Parkton,  Md. 


AA7 ANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  married, 
forty-five,  Cornell  graduate,  life  experience 
with  successful  farm  and  estate  management, 
all  details  herd  care,  maximum  production  clean 
milk,  A.  R.  testing,  soil  improvement,  bumper 
crops,  fruit,  vegetables,  pork  and  poultrv,  high¬ 
ly  recommended.  ADVERTISER  2486,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  with  party  interested  in 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle.  ADA’ERTISER  2501, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  efficient,  economical, 
working  farm  manager,  now  or  later;  experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  farming,  Grade  A  milk  produc¬ 
tion;  can  take  full  charge;  best  references.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  AA’ ANTED — Caretaker  and  housekeeper, 
family  of  two,  country  home;  give  nationality, 
religion,  ages,  weights,  references  in  first  letter; 
good  home,  thirty-five  dollars  a  month  to  start. 
MAIN  ST.  at  BLOOMFIELD  AVE.,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — German  or  Polish  couple;  man  must 
be  experienced  poultryman,  care  two  cows; 
wife  good  housekeeper  and  cook;  modern  im¬ 
provements;  state  wages  with  room  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  2548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED— Couple;  man  for  general  farm  work 
and  wife  for  housekeeper  and  cook.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED,  married,  familiar  with 
general  farm  work,  willing  and  industrious; 
year-round  job;  Columbia  County;  on  State 
highway;  good  living  quarters,  usual  privileges; 
state  experience,  references  and  wages  wanted. 
Address  ADVERTISER  2551,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  YOUNG  woman  wanted  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  must  he 
good  plain  cook  and  willing  to  do  general  house¬ 
work;  all  modern  conveniences,  good  home;  one 
who  can  drive  a  car  preferred;  wages  $30  per 
month,  room  and  board;  state  references  and  ex¬ 
perience.  ADA’ERTISER  2552,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


AVANTED — Man  for  poultry  and  all-round  work 
on  small  place;  $20  and  board.  HANS  STEL- 
ZER,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  —  Experienced  farm-hand,  dry-liand 
milker,  teamster;  $35  per  mouth  and  board; 
no  booze.  AA’ARD  AVELCH,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  RELIABLE,  sober,  can  maintain 
themselves;  farmer,  competent  carpenter  pre¬ 
ferred;  for  care  of  suburban  30-acre  farm,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J.,  tillable  land  and  hilly 
woodland;  houses  witli  all  modern  improvements, 
barns,  poultry-houses,  orchard,  beehives,  cow; 
no  farm  tools  except  truck ;  owner  spends  week¬ 
ends  on  farm,  wants  no  profit,  but  moderate 
rent  or  permanent  improvement  in  exchange; 
paying  proposition  for  experienced  party.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVOMAN,  COOK,  housekeeper,  age  39-47,  strong, 
$4  week;  farm;  good  opportunity  for  one  not 
paralyzed,  lazy.  MR.  CRONON,  Island  Road, 
Raymond,  N.  H. 


DEPENDABLE  COUPLE,  no  children,  take 
charge  farm  home  for  business  couple;  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  good  cook  and  housekeeper  essen¬ 
tial.  NORTON,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J. 


HOUSEAA  OlvKER,  CARE  child,  sleep  in,  thirty 
dollars  per  month.  261  ANNADALE,  S.  I., 


AVANTED — Neat  Protestant  housekeeper.  South 
Jersey  poultry  farm,  man  and  boy,  bungalow, 
some  laundry,  $10  month;  state  age,  weight; 
would  consider  poultry  partnership  or  rent  fully 
equipped  poultry  farm  with  personal  services 
capacity  2,500  layers.  ADVERTISER  2561  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted  on  fruit  and  poultry 
farm,  year  round  position;  only  man  of  good 
habits  and  character  need  apply.  G.  FRED¬ 
ERICK,  R.  D.  2,  A’oorheesville,  N.  Y’. 


AA  AN  1  ED  -^Afarried  couple,  no  children  pre¬ 
ferred;  must  be  good  milker,  understand  farm 
machinery,  drive  team;  milk  and  potatoes  sup¬ 
plied.  JOSEPH  FRACASSI,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Tor- 
rington,  Conn. 


SOME  KXOAA’LEDGK  carpentering  and  cooking, 
road  stand,  state  lowest  wages.  J.  A.  MAR- 
PLE,  R.  1,  Lake  George,  N.  Y’. 


AVANTED — All-around  farmer  for  120-acre  farm 
modernly  equipped,  in  Greene  County,  N.  Y.; 
must  have  experience  with  cows.  Grade  A  milk 
crops  and  poultry,  latter  not  essential;  small 
family,  preferably  no  children;  references  re¬ 
quired  as  to  ability  and  character;  give  age, 
height,  weight  and  habits  in  first  letter,  also 
wages  expected;  nice  5-room  house  with  electric 
light  and  running  water:  privileges;  position 
open  October  1.  ADVERTISER  2566,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  AVISHES  position  laying  plant; 

10  years’  practical  experience.  ADA’ERTIS¬ 
ER  2506,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POSITION  AVANTED  by  competent  farm  man¬ 
ager.  ADA'ERTISER  2509,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVANT  POSITION  in  going  business,  feed,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  grain  business  preferred;  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  2510,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  FARM  and  dairy  manager,  all 
branches;  sound  profitable  monetary  results. 
APARTMENT  6,  Thirty  East  Kinney  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


MAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  would  pay  small  amount 
monthly  and  do  light  chores  for  balance  of 
board.  ADA’ERTISER  2513,  care  Rural  New- 
Y'orker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED— Man,  single,  45  years, 
partly  hard  of  hearing,  wants  any  kind  of 
light  work,  more  for  experiences;  Eastern  or 
mid-AVest  States.  ADVERTISER  2515,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  AMERICAN,  married,  thoroughly 
experienced  all  branches,  production  and  care 
of  Grade  A  milk;  general  farming  experience; 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  2516,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  on  small  farm  or 
estate  job;  experienced;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  24,  Protestant,  inexperienced, 
willing  to  do  any  farm  work,  drives  car,  ex¬ 
pert  typist,  non-drinker.  ADA’ERTISER  2521, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA’ OMAN ,  AA’ITII  child  6,  wants  connection  as 
traveling  companion  to  refined  lady  between 
30  and  35.  ADVERTISER  2526,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HORSEMAN.  SINGLE,  sober,  American,  expe¬ 
rienced  with  saddle,  harness  and  draft  horses 
in  studs  and  private  stables,  desires  anv  year- 
around  position  with  horses;  estate  or  stud"  pre¬ 
ferred;  references.  ADA’ERTISER  2528,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Jewish,  poultry  farm  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  employment  on  farm  where  poul¬ 
try  is  raised.  ADVERTISER  2330,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  by  experienced  milker,  best  of 
reference;  state  wages.  GEORGE  TRACY, 
East  Tlietford,  Vermont. 


CAPABLE,  REFINED  young  woman  desires 
position  as  companion  to  elderly  ladv  or  in¬ 
valid;  reasonable.  ADA'ERTISER  2532,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  wants  position;  life  expe¬ 
rience;  can  handle  any  kind  of  machinery;  de¬ 
pendable,  honest,  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  wishes  caretaker’s  job  in  coun¬ 
try,  exchange  for  living  quarters;  reliable; 
references.  ADA’ERTISER  2537,  care  Rural 
New-Y’orker. 


CARETAKER,  FARM  or  estate,  man.  34,  clean 
living,  care  livestock.  ADVERTISER  2538, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  34,  CLEAN  living,  learn  profitable  poul¬ 
try  business,  some  experience.  ADA'ERTISER 
2539.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Place  on  general  farm,  experienced. 

DANIEL  RYAN,  2061  Honeywell  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


ACTIY’E  MAN,  50,  college  graduate,  desiring 
additional  farm  experience,  will  exchange 
services,  plus  twenty  dollars  monthly,  for  room 
and  board  on  farm;  can  milk,  make  butter, 
soap,  can  meat,  fruit  and  vegetables.  ADA'ER¬ 
TISER  2540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAVISS  AVISHES  work  milking  16-18  cows  on 
modern  farm:  experienced;  no  farm  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  SITUATION— On  private  estate  or 
game  preserve;  thoroughly  understands  the 
raising  of  all  kinds  of  game  birds,  making  my 
own  coops  and  traps  to  catch  birds  alive;  also 
running  incubators  and  brooders;  good  man  with 
saddle  horses  and  polo  horses,  and  the  training 
of  fox  hounds;  good  rider;  have  worked  for  15 
millionaires,  and  have  been  manager  of  five  of 
the  largest  squab  farms  in  America;  long  and 
thorough  experience;  can  furnish  the  highest 
recommendations.  Apply  ADA’ERTISER  2541, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  executive,  familiar  with 
all  binds  of  livestock,  crop  production,  all 
phases  of  farming  industry,  desires  position; 
life  experience,  able  to  give  expert  and  efficient 
service;  would  like  to  contact  with  owner  start¬ 
ing  a  new,  first-class  place,  to  whom  honest, 
practical  advice  concerning  the  set-up  would  be 
of  value.  ADVERTISER  2542,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  AVOMAN.  cultured,  wishes  position  in 
good  home  or  resort  hotel;  capable  assuming 
charge  of  household,  children;  doing  social, 
business  correspondence;  acting  as  hostess; 
violinist,  linguist,  typist;  available  October  15; 
state  salary  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2546, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  age  38, 
expert  brooding;  honest,  reliable,  excellent 
reference.  ADA’ERTISER  2550,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


HANDYMAN,  35,  SINGLE,  two  years’  general 
farm  experience,  driver’s  license,  wishes  work; 
$15  month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  2553, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  ILL  INA’EST  $1,000,  cattle,  hogs  on  shares, 
services,  herdsman;  particulars  in  letter;  mid¬ 
dle-aged,  Dutch  American;  R.  C.  family  or 
party  near  R.  C.  church.  ADA’ERTISER  2558, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN.  EXPERIENCED,  honest,  reli¬ 
able,  farm-school  graduate,  best  references, 
capable  of  taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK,  410  5th 
St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  30,  Protestant,  now  employed  as 
clerk  New  York  City,  desires  learn  farming, 
now  or  Spring;  some  experience;  born  in  coun¬ 
try:  high  school  education:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  job  on  poultry  farm, 
age  34  years,  experienced  in  brooding  and 
laying  hens  and  broilers;  farm-school  graduate. 
ADA’ERTISER  2562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  caretaker,  houseman,  car¬ 
penter,  painting,  general  all  around;  give  par¬ 
ticulars.  E.  P.  BRUNESE,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


HOT SEKEEPER  WITH  son  2  vears  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  small  family.  ADA'ERTISER  2563, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


POULTRYMAN,  FULLY  experienced,  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  position;  single.  ADVERTISER 
2565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  THOROUGHLY  experienced  poultry- 
man,  dependable  and  sober.  ADA'ERTISER 
2564,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  SIAN  desires  farm  work,  good  drv-hand 
milker,  $25,  room  and  board;  Northern  Jersey. 
ADA’ERTISER  2567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Alarried  man  desires 
position  as  poultryman;  20  years’  experience; 
specialty,  care  of  layers  and  breeders,  also  tur¬ 
key-raising;  best  of  references.  ADA’ERTISER 
2577,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


GARDENER,  SINGLE,  experienced  flowers, 
vegetables,  live  stock;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2576,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY’  FARM  manager,  herdsman,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  dairy  farm:  experience-  ref¬ 
erence.  WALTER  STEELE,  Titusville,  Pa. 


POULTRY  AT  AN.  EXPERIENCED,  single,  45,  no 
liquor,  tobacco,  wants  work  small  poultry 
farm,  or  keep  house  for  middle-aged  elderly 
man,  couple.  ADVERTISER  2573,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARAI  FOR  SALE  in  Shenandoah  Valley  near 
AA’oodstock,  A’a.;  293  acres,  150  acres  good 
farming  land;  upland  and  river  bottom;  good 
buildings;  brick  house,  2  barns,  silo,  dairy;  ail 
necessary  outbuildings;  water  piped  to  them; 
ideal  for  camping.  AA’rite  “F,”  150  E.  Aluhlen- 
berg  St.,  AVoodstock,  A'irginia. 


RENT,  OR  BUY,  50-300-aere  farm,  woods, 
stream,,  beautiful  scenery  preferred;  within 
120  miles  New  York  City;  might  be  abandoned; 
full  details.  FRED  FUCHS,  65  Jessup  Place, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FARAI  LAND,  110  acres,  good  road,  smooth, 
meadows,  on  flat  ridge;  elevation  1,200  feet, 
good  outlook,  wood;  price  $4,000,  ya  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  on  mortgage.  SEY’AIOUR  S.  CARTER, 
Owner,  AVarren,  Conn. 


FARAIER  WANTS  fully  equipped  and  stocked 
farm  on  share  work.  JOHN  FEKETE.  La- 
Belle,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Retail  milk  route,  year  round,  in¬ 
cluding  stock  and  all  equipment.  B.  AIORSE. 
Afonticello,  N.  Y’. 


FIFTY-TWO  ACRE  farm  or  country  home. 

stream  and  some  woodland;  new  seven-room 
house,  three  fireplaces  and  lots  of  outbuildings: 
price  three  thousand  five  hundred;  reason  for 
selling  going  South.  E.  G.  CURTIS,  Browns 
Aim,  n.  j. 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  buy  a  farm  we  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  consider  it  this  Fall.  If  you  have 
stock  and  tools  you  may  be  able  to  buy  from  us. 
Write  for  our  list  and  attractive  terms.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Alass. 


A  11  AX.  Ail  A  1- 


perennials,  shrubs  to  propagate;  located  high- 
way  near  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  ideal  for  roadside 
selling.  R.  GRAY,  559  Alontgomery  Ave 
Cliambersburg,  Pa. 


BROILER  FARAI,  Ilicksville,  L.  I.,  for  sale; 

modern,  fully  equipped  buildings;  14.000  ca¬ 
pacity;  will  sacrifice  quick  buyer;  $1,000  cash, 
easy  terms.  ROOAI  501,  132  W.  46tli  St  New 
York. 


INCOAIE  AIOUXTAIN  property  on  Delaware 
River,  near  station.  AIRS.  ADA  BAIN,  Lord- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


10  LEA7 EL  ACRES,  7-room  house,  2  barns  2 
henhouses,  well  at  door:  9-10  mile  mac  ’ 
road;  200  pullets;  for  quick  sale, 
down.  F.  G.  HOLLAND,  R.  2 


$1,000,  $500 
AleDonough, 


"  a  a  i  i-.n  n>  KENT 


-----  -  poultry  farm  with  option 

to  buy;  must  be  reasonable;  full  information 
fn*'1  N^Y  Parson  Blvd.,  Flush- 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  oase  732. 


"Mother  always  said  I 
would  be  a  good  cook 
if  I  got  a  Kalamazoo. 
She  had  one  for  over 
30  years." 


swell  cook 
I  married" 


IktWMNiM 


Good  Housekeeping 
.  institute  .y 


.  COUPON  TODAY 
for  NEW,  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOO 

Because  You  Will  Make  Big  Savings  at  FACTORY  PRICES 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


Prize  winners  at  Expositions  and  Fairs  the 
country  over  praise  Kalamazoo  Quality,  and 
“the  oven  that  floats  in  flame.”  Read  about  this 
wonderful  oven  in  NEW  catalog.  Mrs.  V.  S. 
ITanft,  Iowa  Champion,  won  222  Grand 
Prizes  with  this 
oven.  Mrs.  Dora 
Conger  o  f  An¬ 
derson,  Indiana, 
has  w  o  n  over 
3,000  Ribbons 
and  Awards 
with  her  Kala¬ 
mazoo. 


Over  1 ,000,000  Satis¬ 
fied  Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  business 
more  than  %  of  a  century.  Over 
1,000,000  satisfied  Kalamazoo  cus¬ 
tomers.  “I  have  used  a  Kalamazoo 
for  more  than  30  years.  It  is  a  good 
range  still,”  says  Mrs.  Daisy  Wag¬ 
ner,  Bradford,  Penn.  “Saved  $70,” 
says  Mrs.  C.  G.  Dillenback,  Rich¬ 
field  Springs,  N.  Y.  “Used  a  Kala¬ 
mazoo  24  years.  Wouldn't  trade  it 
for  a  new  one  of  any  other  make,” 
says  Mrs.  S.  Thomas,  Overton,  Nev. 

How  to  Tell  Stove 
Quality 

Don’t  select-  a  new  stove  anywhere 
until  you  see  the  new  Kalamazoo 
charts  that  tell  you  how  to  judge 
stove  quality.  FREE  with  Catalog. 
Mail  coupon  now — get  your  copy  of 
the  nation's  stove  and  furnace  guide  book.  Get 
FACTORY  PRICES. 


l\lew  Heaters,  Ranges 
Furnaces 

Write  your  name  in  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  mail  today  for  the  bigger, 
more  colorful  Kalamazoo  FREE 
Catalog — just  out.  Get  FACTORY 
PRICES  for  New  Kalamazoo  Coal 
and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil  Ranges,  New 
Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood 
Ranges,  New  Combination  Gas,  Coal 
and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas  Ranges 
and  Furnaces  — •  Nearly  200  Styles 
and  Sizes. 


Rural  New-Yorker  Readers 
Have  Bought  Thousands  of 
Kalamazoo  Heaters,  Rang¬ 
es  and  Furnaces 


Combination 
Gas  and  Coal 
Ranges 


Year  after  year  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  have 
been  ordering  Kalamazoo 
Heaters,  Ranges  and  Fur¬ 
naces  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory,  at  the  factory  price, 
until  today  they  consti¬ 
tute  an  important  number 
among  Kalamazo  o’s 
1,000,000  satisfied  owners. 


New  Colors,  New 
Features 

See  the  newest  color  combinations, 
new  features  such  as  Copper  Reser¬ 
voirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids,  Enameled 
Ovens.  Read  about  the  famous 
“Oven  that  Floats  in  Flame.” 


Gas  Ranges 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 1 8c  a  Day  — 
Year  to  Pay 

Shop  at  the  FACTORY— More  Bargains  than  in  20 
big  stores — Terms  as  little  as  18c  a  day  for  stoves — 
Cash  or  easy  terms 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MANUFACTURERS 
1G1  Rochester  Avenue,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

Warehouses :  Utica.  N.  Y. ;  Youngstown,  O. ;  Beading,  Pa. ;  Springfield,  Mass. 


Year  to  jiay. 

30  Days  Trial— Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

30  Days  Trial  in  your  home  to  prove  Kalamazoo 
Quality — 24-hour  shipments — Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  money  back.  Clip  coupon  now! 

223,4-in-wide 
Fire  Pot 


Coal  and 
Wood  Ranges 


20-in  door 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

161  Rochester  Ave., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me 
your  FREE  CATALOG.  Cheek 
articles  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  [] 
Coal  and  Wood  Heaters  Q] 
Combination  Coal,  Wood  / 
and  Gas  Ranges  Q  U 

Gas  Ranges  [] 

Oil  Ranges  Q  Furnaces  |  | 


Furnaces 


Circulating  Heaters 


Name 


Print  name  plainly 
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The  Queen  of  the  Farm  Poses  With  King,  Corn 


Photo  by  E.  J.  Hall,  111. 
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Various  Questions  About  Fruits 


PUDDLING  OF  SOIL  AROUND  APPLE  TREES 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have  had  two  dogs 
fenced  in  a  yard  where  a  Baldwin  apple  tree  was 
planted  13  years  ago.  It  now  appears  that  the  tree  is 
failing.  I  also  have  a  tap  close  to  the  tree  where  I 
wash  my  greasy  hands  after  working  on  my  car.  Could 
this  have  any  effect?  c-  R- 

Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  grease  has  any  effect  upon 
the  tree.  The  writer  has  seen  apple  trees  flourishing 
within  close  proximity  to  soil  soaked  with  kerosene 
and  gasoline.  It  is  true  that  oils  will  kill  plant 
tissue  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  but  re¬ 
member  that  apple  trees  root  deeply  and  oil  floats. 
It  is  more  than  likely,  if  the  soil  is  clean  cultivated, 
that  the  constant  tamping  by  the  feet  of  the  dogs 
has  resulted  in  a  crusting  or  so-called  puddling. 
Poultry  will  cause  the  same  effect,  sometimes  result¬ 
ing  in  killing  the  tree.  The  effect  seems  to  be  due 
to  shutting  off  the  oxygen  supply  from  the  roots 
so  that  they  do  not  grow. 

PLANTING  RED  RASPBERRIES 

I  wish  to  set  a  parcel  of  land  to  red  raspberries.  It 
is  planted  to  Sudan  grass  now.  Will  it  be  wise  to  set 
when  the  grass  is  cut  this  Fall?  The  land  is  sandy  and 
blows  badly.  I  was  told  to  set  the  berries  and  then  cover 
with  manure  to  keep  from  blowing.  s.  w. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Raspberry  men  prefer  to  put  the  land  in  good 
shape  somewhat  in  advance  of  planting.  Raspber¬ 
ries  require  good  care  and  anything  that  you  can  do 
improve  the  general 


condition  of  the  soil  be¬ 
fore  you  set  the  plants 
will  be  time  and  effort 
well  spent.  Some  grow¬ 
ers  recommend  prepar¬ 
ing  the  soil  for  two  or 
three  years  prior  to 
planting  by  growing  a 
hoed  crop  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  and  caring  for  it. 

This  insures  breaking 
down  the  sod  and  weeds 
and  the  destruction  of 
some  insects  likely  to 
he  injurious  to  young 
plants.  Others  prefer 
growing  a  heavy  legume 
crop,  covered  with  a 
heavy  coat  of  manure 
(30  tons  per  acre),  and 
plowing  deep  in  the 
Fall  for  planting  the 
following  Spring. 

Generally  speaking,  in 
your  vicinity  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  of  raspberry  plants 
is  quite  successful.  It 
would  seem,  however, 
since  the  land  is  now  in  Sudan  grass,  that  you  might 
do  well  to  make  a  heavy  application  of  fertilizer, 
Fall  plow,  and  plant  next  Spring.  You  will  have 
to  be  the  judge  as  to  the  details,  since  you  know 
best  how  badly  the  soil  washes  or  blows,  and  can, 
therefore,  accept  or  reject  the  parts  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions  which  fit  or  do  not  fit  your  particular  needs. 


Answered  By  H.  B.  Tukey 

there  have  been  many  trees  in  Western  New  York 
which  have  literally  dried  up  and  died !  Individual 
cherry  trees  here  and  there  in  an  orchard  have 
turned  brown  as  though  a  fire  had  struck.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  so  much  dry  weather  as  the  excessive  heat. 
The  writer  has  evidence  of  trees  which  were  in 
direct  sunlight  on  some  of  the  hot  days  experienced 
in  Western  New  York  this  Summer  wherein  the  un¬ 
shaded  foliage  was  killed  and  the  shaded  foliage 
was  not  injured.  Western  New  York  has  experi¬ 
enced  some  rather  high  temperatures,  which,  coupled 
with  the  severe  cold  spell  and  general  loss  in  vigor 
due  to  the  Winter  injury  of  1933-34  has  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  many  trees  in  the  manner  described. 


STRAWBERRY  FRUITS  ATTACKED  BY  INSECTS 

My  strawberries  were  destroyed  by  a  worm  or  insect 
that  ate  the  ripened  strawberries  in  the  center.  The 
damage  was  done  either  in  the  night  or  early  morning. 

Salamanca,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  z. 

Your  description  sounds  as  though  it  may  be  cut¬ 
worms  which  were  causing  the  damage.  Usually  the 
injury  from  these  insects  is  done  to  the  plants  by 
cutting  them  off  just  below  the  surface.  They  may, 
however,  attack  the  fruit.  In  the  control  of  cut¬ 
worms  a  poison  bran  bait  is  used,  made  up  of  one 
quart  of  bran  or  middlings,  one  tablespoon  of  Paris 
green,  one  tablespoon  of  cheap  molasses  and  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  moisten  the  bran.  The  bran  is  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  patch  just  at  dusk.  Placing  it  under 
loose  boards  is  also  helpful  since  this  treatment 
prevents  the  bait  from  drying  out. 


that  grape  leaves 
I  am  sending? 


are  full  of 
T.  B.  H. 


PHYLLOXERA  ON  GRAPES 

What  is  the  reason 
snots,  like  those  which 

Boiceville,  N.  Y. 

The  leaves  showed  the  characteristic  gall-like 
knots  which  identify  the  grape  louse  or  phylloxera. 
Certain  varieties  are  more  susceptible  to  this  pest 
than  others.  On  most  of  the  native  American  va¬ 
rieties  it  is  not  a  limiting  factor,  but  phylloxera  has 
an  interesting  record  to  its  credit  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  attacks  European  varieties  of  grapes,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  invaded  France  and  dis- 


8 tone  Farmhouse  and  Surroundings  in  Northampton  County,  Pa. 

geminated  the  French  vineyards  back  in  the  70s. 

The  varieties  of  American  grapes,  as  has  been  in¬ 
dicated,  are  resistant  to  phylloxera,  while  the  Euro¬ 
pean  varieties  are  susceptible,  particularly  in  the 
roots.  Accordingly,  it  is  advisable  to  graft  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  varieties  upon  roots  of  the  American  species, 
as  is  now  the  practice  in  France. 


PEAR  BLIGHT  IN  1936 

I  have  several  pear  trees.  First  one  variety  dried 
up,  the  leaves  becoming  dark  brown  and  dead  and  then 
the  wood  becoming  dead,  running  from  the  tip  down¬ 
ward,  then  another.  I  am  sending  you  a  branch.  What 
shall  I  do?  j.  g. 

North  Branch,  N.  Y. 

The  twigs  were  affected  with  pear  blight,  a  bac¬ 
terial  disease  which  has  raised  havoc  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  this  season.  In  the  Finger  Lakes  Region  it 
has  been  severe  on  apples,  as  well.  Most  blight  has 
been  of  the  type  known  as  blossom  blight,  which 
means  that  the  organism  enters  the  plant  by  way  of 

the  blossoms  and  works 
its  way  rapidly  down 
the  stem,  sometimes  in¬ 
to  the  main  body  of  the 
tree. 

Because  the  1936  epi¬ 
demic  was  very  largely 
blossom  blight  there 
will  be  some  interesting 
stories  told  this  Winter 
about  varietal  resist¬ 
ance.  One  man  will  tell 
how  his  Bartlett  trees 
were  immune  to  blight, 
whereas  his  Seckel  pear 
trees  were  thoroughly 
covered.  The  answer  to 
the  situation  (because, 
of  course,  Bartlett  is 
much  more  susceptible 
to  blight  than  is  Seckel) 
may  lie'  in  the  fact  that 
the  Seckel  tree  bloomed 
full  whereas  the  Bart¬ 
lett  had  no  bloom.  In 
some  sections  where  the 
bloom  was  heavy  the  en¬ 
tire  periphery  of  the 
tree  for  IS  inches  to  two 
feet  back  from  the  terminals  was  brown  as  from  fire. 

As  for  the  remedy,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave 
blossom  blight  alone  until  the  dormant  season.  If 
you  cut  now  you  are  likely  to  make  matters  worse. 
This  Winter  or  early  next  Spring  before  growth 
starts,  cut  out  all  infected  wood,  making  cuts  six 
inches  below  point  of  furthest  downward  advance. 


BLADDER  MAPLE  GALL 

I  am  enclosing  leaves  of  a  maple  tree  which  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  tiny  reddish  swellings.  What  should  I  do 
for  them?  Will  spraying  help?  B.  G.  D. 

Elmira  Heights,  N.  Y. 

These  small  reddish  swellings  or  galls  are  quite 
common  on  soft  maple  trees.  They  are  produced  by 
a  plant  mite  which  feeds  on  the  leaves  producing 
galls  in  abundance.  Sometimes  the  galls  are  so 
closely  crowded  that  the  leaf  green  becomes  dull 
purplish  in  color,  and  finally  dries  up  and  blackens. 
It  is  said  that  a  spray  in  early  Spring  with  lime- 
sulphur,  Winter  strength,  will  control  the  mite. 
Normally,  however,  this  pest  comes  and  goes  and 
i:eed  not  cause  too  much  concern. 

YELLOWING  OF  APPLE  AND  CHERRY  LEAVES 

I  am  enclosing  some  leaves  taken  from  my  Stayman 
Winesap  apple  trees.  Montmorency  leaves  are  also 
yellowing.  Do  you  think  that  a  spray  of  arsenate  of 
lead  will  check  the  spread  of  this  disease?  M.  E.  p. 

William  sville,  N.  Y. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  discussion  it  may  be 
that  you  will  be  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  is  a  good  guess  that 
arsenate  of  lead  or  any  other  spray  would  not  help 
the  situation.  Your  description  and  the  condition 
of  the  leaves  indicate  no  disease — but  strongly  sug¬ 
gest  dry  weather.  During  the  Summer  of  1936 


ANTHRACNOSE  ON  RASPBERRIES 

I  am  sending  you  some  cuttings  from  my  raspberry 
bushes.  They  seem  to  be  dried  up  although  the  ground 
is  not  dry.  The  bushes  were  sprayed  with  Pyrox. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  w- 

It  is  a  good  guess  that  your  raspberry  bushes  are 
affected  with  anthracnose.  This  disease  puts  in  an 
appearance  in  the  Spring  by  causing  small  purplish 
raised  spots  on  .the  shoots.  These  spots  become 
larger  with  grayish  centers  and  purplish  edges, 
giving  a  characteristic  “pit”  appearance.  Somewhat 
similar  markings  are  found  on  the  leaves  and  fruit 
stems.  The  lesions  sometimes  are  so  close  together 
that  they  form  large  spots  on  the  surface.  The 
canes  may  crack,  resulting  in  loss  of  water  and  dry¬ 
ing  up  of  the  berries  before  maturity. 

The  small  purple-bordered  spots  on  the  leaves  are 
angular  in  outline.  Control  consists  in  good  sani¬ 
tation,  such  as  by  removing  the  fruiting  canes  im¬ 
mediately  after  they  have  fruited,  and  otherwise 
keeping  the  plantation  clean.  Bordeaux  mixture 
applied  about  the  time  the  buds  are  opening  in 
Spring  has  proved  effective.  A  second  spray  may 
be  used  about  a  week  before  bloom  and  a  third 
spray  when  the  oldest  berries  are  about  half-grown. 
The  first  spray  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  while 
the  third  one  is  of  lesser  importance,  so  far  as 
anthracnose  is  concerned. 


TREES  FAIL  TO  BEAR 

I  have  several  apple  trees  which  do  not  bear  fruit  and 
which  scarcely  blossom.  Would  you  advise  to  trim  the 
roots  or  scale  the  bark,  or  what  would  you  do? 

Yeadon,  Pa.  F.  fi. 

If  the  trees  are  not  yet  eight  years  old,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  leave  them  alone  without  drastic  treat¬ 
ment,  hoping  that  they  will  adjust  themselves  and 
come  into  fruiting.  If,  however,  it  is  a  case  of  ex¬ 
treme  tardiness,  say  8  to  14  years  of  age,  with  no 
blossoms,  then  you  are  justified  in  using  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  treatment.  In  this  event  try  ringing  the 
trees  next  year  about  the  middle  of  May.  You  might 
begin  on  one  of  the  main  limbs  rather  than  ringing 
the  entire  tree.  Take  a  sharp  knife  and,  cutting 
through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  score  the  limb  com¬ 
pletely  around.  This  will  check  some  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  carbohydrates  (sugars  and  starches)  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tree  and  tend  to  accumulate 
them  above  the  ring.  It  is  this  shifting’  of  balance 
between  the  carbohydrate  supply  of  the  top  and  the 
nitrogen  supply  from  the  roots  which  results  in 
fruiting. 

As  an  additional  point,  pruning  a  young  tree  de¬ 
lays  its  fruiting.  Likewise,  excessive  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plications  may  delay  fruiting.  Scaling  of  the  bark 
will  have  no  effect. 
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The  Rains  Came  in  Time 

Once  more  Nature  lias  performed  a  miracle,  and 
that  which  seemed  to  be  impossible  has  happened. 
Pastures  that  appeared  to  be  lifeless  are  green  again. 
Corn  that  had  been  drooping  with  rolled  leaves, 
promises  a  good  crop  where  there  is  any  stand  at 
all.  Potatoes  are  beginning  to  force  up  the  ground 
around  the  plants,  telling  us  that  the  tubers  are 
making  good  growth.  Tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are 
turning  out  well.  Cabbages,  although  later  than 
usual,  are  coming  along  nicely,  and  lawn  mowers  are 
in  use  again  for  the  first  time  since  early  in  July. 

What  has  brought  about  this  transformation,  giv¬ 
ing  new  life  and  assurance  of  at  least  some  reward 
for  our  season's  labors?  Beginning  about  three 
weeks  ago,  a  few  showers  favored  us.  They  were 
not  heavy  rains  that  would  soak  the  ground  to  any 
great  depth,  or  run  off  with  resulting  erosion  or  flood 
damage,  but  just  gentle  rains,  that  were  all  absorbed 
as  they  fell  by  the  thirsty,  parched  fields.  The  top 
soil  was  moistened  for  only  four  or  five  inches  on 


we  may  be  counselled  to  change  our  usual  method  of 
securing  stands  of  clover  and  Alfalfa.  The  practice 
followed  has  been  to  sow  these  seeds  on  the  fields  of 
Winter  wheat  very  early  in  the  Spring,  often  before 
the  frost  is  entirely  out  of  the  ground,  selecting  a 
morning  with  no  wind  blowing,  when  the  ground 
may  be  cracked  open  or  “honey-combed”  from  freez¬ 
ing  the  previous  night,  the  subsequent  thawing  and 
freezing  aids  in  covering  the  seeds  sufficiently  to 
start  germination.  For  this  method  we  may  be  forced 
to  substitute  the  practice  followed  in  regions  where 
Winter  wheat  is  not  so  generally  grown.  This  means 
seeding  with  Spring  grains  or  alone  with  no  other 
crop.  The  only  objection  to  seeding  with  Spring 
grain  is  that  the  rotation  most  commonly  followed 
in  the  Winter  wheat  region  is  to  follow  these  Spring 
grains — oats  and  barley — with  wheat,  this  in  turn 
is  seeded  to  clover,  which  is  either  cut  for  hay  the 
following  year  or  plowed  under  for  some  cultivated 
crop — corn,  beans  or  potatoes.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  this  whole  system  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
adjusted  in  some  way  to  meet  the  change  suggested. 

Preparing  the  ground  for  wheat  sowing  this  Fall 
is  a  hard  problem  to  solve,  the  ground  being  so 
extremely  hard  up  to  date  (September  15)  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  do  a  good  job  of  plowing. 
Even  after  this  may  have  been  accomplished,  the 
coarse,  lumpy  condition  will  require  a  great  amount 
of  labor  before  it  can  be  properly  worked  down  and 
prepared  for  sowing.  For  this  reason  many  of  us 
who  have  a  tractor  disk  harrow,  are  getting  an  ex¬ 
cellent  seed  bed  without  attempting  to  plow  a  fur¬ 
row  !  This  system  is  proving  very  satisfactory,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  ground  that  is  comparatively  free  from 
stones,  for  with  this  method  a  good  solid  bottom  is 
already  secured  with  plenty  of  loose,  fine  soil  on  the 
surface  to  cover  the  seed  sufficiently.  Sowing  is  well 
under  way  as  this  is  being  written,  and  most  of  us 
aim  to  complete  the  operation  by  September  25.  Sow¬ 
ing  done  after  October  1  is  very  likely  to  produce 
smaller  yields  than  that  which  is  put  in  about  Sep¬ 
tember  20  to  25. 

And  so  we  go  on — sowing,  hoping,  planning  for 
the  future,  an  optimistic  profession,  always  trusting 
and  believing  that  “seed  time  and  harvest  shall 
not  cease.”  ikvixg  c.  h.  cook. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


Vermont  Growers  Meet  in  Orchard 


speaker  declared  that  for  some  varieties  the  price 
may  go  as  high  as  twice  that  of  last  year.  In  com¬ 
menting  on  the  Federal  crop  estimate  he  said  there 
was  a  close  relation  between  the  weather  in  July 
and  the  crop  estimate.  If  the  weather  throughout 
the  month  of  July  is  favorable  the  crop  usually  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  estimate ;  if  the  weather  is  unfavorable 
in  July,  the  crop  is  usually  less  than  the  midsum¬ 
mer  forecast. 

Crop  Production  Factors  was  the  subject  of  a  talk 
by  Prof.  J.  Harold  Clark,  Associate  Pomologist  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  Prof.  Clark 
urged  the  orcliardists  to  take  a  lesson  from  the 
present  situation  caused  by  frost  damage  early  in 
the  season  by  selecting  more  favorable  sites  and,  in 
making  plantings,  secure,  when  possible,  some  wind 
break  protection.  He  urged  the  growers  to  make  an 
intensive  study  of  the  factors  for  production  and 
establish  a  comprehensible  plan  to  keep  their  or¬ 
chards  to  the  peak  of  production.  He  said  orchard- 
ists  need  to  give  to  each  factor  its  proper  importance 
because  crop  production  does  not  depend  upon  over- 


G  a  using  Rodents  With  Auto  Exhaust,  Where  Mice 
Runs  Are  Numerous 

cultivated  land,  and  even  less  on  untilled  soil.  Pas¬ 
tures,  lawns  and  road  sides,  that  showed  no  signs  of 
life  for  many  weeks,  now  look  as  they  usually  do  in 
May  and  June. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  miracle  that  has  been 
wrought  in  three  short  weeks,  fulfilling  the  promise 
that  “seed  time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
Summer  and  Winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
cease.” — Genesis  8 :22.  And  so  we  can  safely  as¬ 
sume  that  with  no  killing  frosts  before  October  1, 
the  season  of  193G  may  not  prove  so  disastrous  as 
we  felt  sure  it  would  be  during  those  terribly  dry 
weeks  in  June,  July  and  August. 

Many  crops  have  suffered  irreparable  damage  or 
complete  loss,  due  to  the  unprecedented  drought  that 
prevailed  in  many  Western  New  York  counties.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  bean  crop  in  Genesee  County  is 
a  complete  loss.  Barley  and  oats  are  thrashing  out 
very  low  yields  of  shrunken  grain,  only 
a  few  kernels  of  oats  are  filled  out  at 
all,  and  many  fields  were  cut  with  a 
mower  instead  of  a  grainbinder.  Large 
areas  in  most  fields  of  these  grains,  as 
well  as  in  fields  of  corn  and  potatoes, 
remained  quite  bare  all  through  the 
growing  season.  One  very  striking 
condition  prevails  in  our  oat  stubble — 
quite  a  good  stand  of  second  growth  of 
oats  has  sprung  up,  almost  equalling 
the  first  crop  in  many  instances.  Some 
have  even  attempted  to  harvest  this 
second  crop,  without  very  satisfactory 
results,  it  being  difficult  to  rake  them 
up  with  a  dump  rake,  because  the 
straw  is  so  short. 

Clover  and  Alfalfa  seedings  on  our 
wheat  fields  are  practically  gone.  This 
represents  considerable  loss,  both  in 
the  value  of  the  purchased  seed,  and  in 
the  loss  of  our  future  hay  crops.  In 
some  cases  farmers  have  disked  up 
their  wheat  stubble  and  reseeded  to 
Alfalfa  as  late  as  August,  hoping  to 
get  a  stand  for  the  coming  year.  If 
these  extremely  dry  seasons  continue, 


The  fortieth  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Horticultural 
Society  and  affiliated  Vermont  associations  met  in 
the  10.000-tree  orchard  of  R.  R.  MacRae.  at  Castle- 
ton,  Vt.,  on  September  3.  The  meeting  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  basket  lunch,  orchard  inspection  and  a 
speaking  program  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Bombseen, 
on  the  edge  of  the  large  orchard,  was  well  attended. 

Factors  affecting  the  price  of  apples  in  193G  were 
explained  by  Dr.  II.  R.  Varney,  economist  in  mar¬ 
keting  for  the  Vermont  Extension  Service.  Dr.  Var¬ 
ney  declared  that  Vermont  orcliardists  may  expect 
a  25  per  cent  crop  this  year,  with  later  apples  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  show.  He  said  the  old  rule  of  supply 
and  demand  will  operate  this  year  and  the  lighter 
crop  in  the  East  will  tend  to  reflect  higher  prices 
this  Fall.  The  country  as  a  whole  will  have  about 
a  50  per  cent  crop  which,  with  the  fact  that  the 
European  crop  is  only  fair,  will  bring  about  the  best 
prices  since  1929  for  what  apples  there  are.  He 
said  that  as  of  August  15  the  price  was  $1.07,  com¬ 
pared  with  78  cents  at  the  same  time  last  year.  The 


Iloto  a  Big  Crop  of  Timothy  Piles  Zip  Sometimes 


A  Wire  Tree  Guard  Extending  Well  Up  to 
Prevent  Injury 

doing  one  or  two  factors  and  neglecting  others.  Each 
operation  such  as  spraying,  pruning,  fertilizing, 
thinning  and  grading  has  its  effect  and  one  cannot 
omit  or  neglect  any  one  without  sustaining  a  loss. 

The  progress  of  the  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute  was  described  by  Henry  S.  Ortega 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  who  told  about  methods  that 
are  in  use  to  popularize  the  apple,  not  merely  as 
fruit  but  as  food,  and  of  the  plans  in  progress  for 
educating  the  public  to  know  better  the  right  time 
and  the  right  use  of  different  varieties  of  apples,  and 
the  ways  of  advising  growers  and  salesmen  of  better 
ways  to  make  the  apple  standard  and  in  constant 
demand.  Vermont  has  quite  a  large  membership  in 
the  Apple  Institute  and  interest  in  it  is  much  on  the 
increase  in  the  Green  Mountain  State.  Mr.  Ortega 
advises  the  producers  to  improve  their  packs,  to  be 
more  careful  in  handling  their  apples,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  their  consumers  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  demand  for  the  fruit. 

A  report  on  apple-growing  regula¬ 
tions  was  presented  by  II.  A.  Dwinell, 
Director  of  Markets,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  spoke  for  the  com¬ 
mittee,  comprising  himself,  Sherman 
Allen  of  Fairhaven,  and  Julian  Dim¬ 
ock  of  East  Corinth.  Mr.  Dwinell  said 
that  his  committee  proposes,  if  the 
growers  accept  the  plan  to  repeal  the 
Vermont  apple  law,  to  establish  grades 
and  prescribe  packages  and  to  develop 
plans  for  a  small  appropriation  for  car¬ 
rying  into  effect  the  new  regulations, 
if  they  are  enacted  into  law.  He  said 
they  proposed  to  carry  out  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Fair  Practice  Act,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the^  Retail  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  thus  help  establish  and 
maintain  better  grades  and  more  uni¬ 
form  packages.  The  committee  antici¬ 
pates  authority  to  be  delegated  to 
someone  to  inspect  and  correct  grades 
and  packages  as  a  means  of  standardi¬ 
zation. 

New  points  (Continued  on  Page  740) 
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JUST  A  ■'fe: 
HAMMER  TO  M? 
>  APPLY  IT” 


The  farmer’s 
favorite  for  many 
^  years.  Recommended  and 
used  by  agricultural  schools  and 
makers  of  belting  and  farm  im¬ 
plements.  Easy  to  apply.  Gives 
long  dependable  service  on  belts 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  Has  great 
surplus  strength. “Never  lets  go.’’ 
Sold  by  hardware  and  implement 
storesin  small  “Handy  Packages” 
or  large  Standard  Boxes.  Look  for 
the  Alligator.  Accept  no  substitute. 


TRADE  MARK 


EMBELT  LACIN 


| 
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Works  Off  Any 

Storage  Battery  or 
Ordinary  Liglit  Socket 
drills  new  electric  arc  welder  is 
made  possible  by  the  invention  of  a 
low  voltage  carbon.  Auto  batteries 
may  be  used  without  removing  from 
car.  Uses  about  same  current  as  four 
headlight  bulbs.  Broken  parts  are 
simply  melted  together  by  the  white 
hot  electric  arc.  in  just  a  few  sec¬ 
onds.  Produces  about 
7000  degrees  heat. 


Hottest  Flame  Known 

Melts  iron  and  steel  instantly.  Welds 
fenders,  radiators,  holes  in  bodies, 
7//A  milk  cans,  tanks,  brazes  broken  east- 
771  ings.  Works  on  anything  iron,  steel, 
/If  brass,  copper,  tin  or  galvanized  metal. 
1 1  Permanent  repairs  made  for  al- 
/  most  nothing.  Used  by  factories 
in  many  operations.  Positive 
money  hack  guarantee  by  a  re¬ 
sponsible  firm. 


TRINDL PRODUCTS 


AGENTS 

Men  with  cars 
to  sell  mechan¬ 
ics,  repairmen, 
farmers,  radio 
and  battery 
shops,  factories. 
Five  minute 
demonstrati  on 
makes  sales. 
U  p  t  o  150% 
profit.  Write 
today. 


2227-X 

CALUMET  AVE., 
CHICAGO,  ILL, 


ALONEY’S 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  •  FLOWERS 


PLANT  FRUIT  TREES  THIS  FALL 

Planting  after  the  fall  rains  will  give  your  trees  the 
right  start,  especially  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum 
Our  stock  never  better. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  61  Main  St.,  DansvilIe,N.Y^ 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


CICCTRIC 
ABC  WCLPCT 


Yes,  apple  trees  may  be  set  in  the  Fall. 
An  apple  tree  is  a  permanent  investment, 
so  one  must  look  far  into  the  future  when 
setting  apples.  First  of  all  comes  the 
selection  of  the  site.  An  apple  will  grow 
and  bear  upon  almost  any  soil  except 
muck  or  low  ground  which  is  not  well 
drained,  yet  some  sites  are  far  preferable 
to  others.  In  the  North,  a  slope  is  de¬ 
sirable,  especially  a  west  or  south  slope 
which  is  fairly  fertile.  If  the  ground  lias 
been  in  corn  or  small  grain,  it  need  not 
he  worked  before  setting.  One  mistake 
commonly  made  is  to  set  apples  too  close 
together.  The  trees  look  so  small,  and 
the  space  between  so  great,  that  20  feet 
looks  very  far  apart.  One  must  look 
ahead  at  least  20  years  to  the  time  when 
those  trees  are  wide-spreading,  so  30  feet 
is  none  too  far  and  40  just  right.  In  my 
own  experience,  putting  in  filler  trees  has 
not  been  profitable,  but  corn  or  other  hill 
crops  may  be  raised  for  several  years 
among  the  trees.  I  did  have  success  in 
setting  some  currant  and  raspberries 
between  the  rows  of  young  trees  as  these 
will  be  ready  to  take  out  when  the  trees 
grow  large. 

With  apples  as  with  pears  one  must 
take  into  account  market  demands.  There 
are  at  least  200  varieties  of  apples,  but 
less  than  a  dozen  are  desirable  from  a 
market  viewpoint.  One  mature  tree  may 
hear  from  50  to  70  bushels  in  one  year, 
so  it  is  almost  impossible  to  set  a  family 
orchard  without  having  some  to  sell.  My 
experience  is  that  the  market  does  not 
like  small  apples  and  does  not  like  very 
large  apples.  The  standard  size  is  2% 
inches  in  diameter. 

If  you  are  setting  a  family  orchard  and 
want  apples  throughout  the  season  here 
is  a  succession  beginning  with  the  earliest 
and  on  into  the  late  Winter  kinds :  Early 
Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess, 
Wealthy,  with  Yellow  Transparent,  if 
you  like  a  green  colored  apple  for  early 
use.  This  will  take  you  into  late  Fall. 
For  Winter  use,  the  old  Baldwin  lias  no 
peer,  hut  other  good  ones  are  King, 
Cortland,  R.  I.  Greening,  Rome  Beauty, 
York  Imperial,  Stayman  Winesap  and 
possibly  Delicious.  Another  old  favorite 
is  the  Fameuse  or  Snow  apple,  but  throw 
in  a  couple  of  sweet  varieties  like  Pound 
Sweet  for  the  children.  Old-time  varie¬ 
ties  like  Sheepnose,  Swaar,  Willow  Twig, 
and  Ben  Davis  are  no  longer  salable  ex¬ 
cept  to  cider  mill.  Varieties  beloved  of 
our  childhood  like  Geniton  and  Seek-No- 
Farther  are  taboo. 

Lay  off  your  ground,  don’t  dig  too 
many  holes  ahead  as  Fall  rain  might 
make  it  muddy.  Throw  the  top  soil  aside 
and  use  it  in  the  bottom  around  the  roots. 
Tread  the  soil  firmly,  mound  up  with  sub¬ 
soil  from  the  hole  and  do  not  use  manure. 
That  about  sums  it  up.  I  like  Fall  set¬ 
ting  for  everything  but  evergreens,  pre- 
1  ferring  Spring.  Shrubs,  berry  bushes, 
i  fruit  trees,  all  may  be  set  in  Fall.  I 
1  shall  have  something  to  say  about  prun- 
|  ing  later  on,  hut  do  not  prune  a  Fall-set 
tree  until  Spring. 

|  Fall  rains  have  set  in  early  and  the 
long  drought  is  over  at  last  but  wells  are 
still  dry.  Weather  is  cool  and  Fall  plow¬ 
ing”  possible.  I  note  an  increased  wheat 
acreage  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Spring  seedings  commonly  burned  out  but 
old  Alfalfa  fields  have  come  back  to  life 
with  the  first  rains.  Straw  is  $10  a  ton, 
baled ;  hay  is  $22  a  ton ;  potatoes  scarce 
and  very  high ;  corn  not  over  25  per  cent 
of  normal;  pigs  and  shotes  increasingly 
abundant,  but  prices  still  very  high.  I 
note  a  substantial  increase  in  the  colt 
crop,  but  still  below  normal  demand  for 


my  part,  I  never  can  understand  the  man 
who  grows  enthusiastic  over  dairying  hut 
can  easily  understand  why  a  man  raises 
sheep  or  beef  cattle.  I  don’t  like  to  work 
with  horses,  but  really  enjoy  cleaning 
rows  with  a  hoe,  so  don’t  laugh  but  be¬ 
gin  to  catalog  your  own  pet  peeves  and 
those  of  your  near  neighbors  and  it  will 
astonish  you. 

This  is  canning  and  pickling  time.  We 
bring  up  baskets  of  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
sweet  corn,  luscious  pears  and  fragrant 
grapes.  The  back  porch  has  so  much  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  products  one  would 
never  guess  that  we  have  gone  through  a 
terrible  drought.  Apples  galore,  peaches, 
melons,  potatoes  and  the  pumpkin  patch 
Cal  and  I  planted  is  covering  the  ground 
with  pumpkins  and  squashes,  if  only  frost 
holds  off  long  enough. 

So  life  goes  on  its  even  way — no  real 
want,  no  riches,  hut  work  and  the 
blessed  ability  to  work,  making  rest  and 
sleep  enjoyable  now  that  oppressive  heat 
is  no  longer  with  us.  I  turn  with  disgust 
from  the  drunken  revelry  of  modernity  to 
the  safe  and  sane  tenets  of  our  fathers 
and  find  peace  and  joy  in  the  simple, 
clean  life  of  the  old  farm.  I  have  a 
birthday  this  month,  come  over  and  help 
celebrate.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Vermont  Growers  Meet  in 
Orchard 

(Continued  from  Page  739) 
about  the  Cortland  apple  by  Carl  A.  Van 
Deman,  Extension  Horticulturist,  sug¬ 
gested  more  general  planting  of  the  Cort¬ 
land  apple  both  as  a  pollinizer  for  McIn¬ 
tosh  and  because  it  is  a  variety  that 
hears  early,  regularly  and  heavily.  lie 
expressly  urged  the  orcliardists  to  push 
the  sale  of  these  particularly  for  salad 
purposes  because  of  their  ability  to  hold 
their  color  longer  than  many  other  va¬ 
rieties.  Mr.  Van  Deman  also  cautioned 
the  orchardist  against  the  neglect  of  mice. 
He  advised  protecting  the  trees  from  the 
ravages  of  rodents  by  tree  guards  and 
poison  bait. 

Short  talks  were  given  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  E.  H.  Jones  of  Montpelier,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  George  D.  Aiken  of  Put¬ 
ney,  Dr.  John  M.  Thomas  of  Montpelier 
and  R.  R.  Macltae  of  Castleton. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are :  Dr. 
John  M.  Thomas,  president;  E.  A.  Ellis 
of  Castleton,  vice-president ;  M.  B.  Cum¬ 
mings  of  Burlington,  secretary ;  A.  Vail 
Allen  of  Fair  Haven,  treasurer.  M.  B.  c. 


The  Bookshelf 

Farming  for  Famine  is  the  title  of  a 
striking  book  by  E.  Parmalee  Prentice, 
proprietor  of  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  Williams- 
town,  Mass.  In  these  140  pages,  Mr. 
Prentice  has  sized  up  the  situation  in 
farming,  industry  and  government  clearly 
and  forcibly.  It  is  excellent,  pre-election 
reading  this  year,  showing  things  as  they 
are.  without  partisan  or  business  bias. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Doran  Co.,  New 
York.  For  sale  by  Tiie  Rural  New- 
Yorker;  price  $1.25. 
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dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
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at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 
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increased  use  of  the  small  combine.  They 
are  getting  quite  common  in  this  section 
and  putting  the  old-time  thrashing  ma-  Horse  Witi^Nasai^Trouhie 
chines  out  of  business. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
here  is  the  utter  indifference  to  political 
spellbinders.  Folks  fail  to  enthuse  over 
politics.  There  are  no  heated  arguments, 
no  great  attendance  at  public  meetings, 
no  “hoopla”  like  of  old,  but  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  reveals  a  thinking  public  with 
a  grim  determination  to  vote.  How  they 
will  vote  is  another  matter.  You  can  get 
a  cross  section  of  public  opinion  through 
your  daily  paper. 

Idiosyncrasies  is  a  long  word,  but  it 
means  the  little  personal  traits  like  we 


sweet*  cToVer— andALaiiA’other  varieties.  Finest  a]i  have.  For  myself,  I  hate  to  have  my 

hands  or  feet  wet  and  feel  miserable  when 
they  are.  Now  my  old  shoes  reveal  many 
holes  through  which  soft  mud  and  wet 


Quality  seeds,  showing  high  purity  and  germination. 
Northwestern  Ohio  grown.  All  seed,  crops,  because  of 
drought  conditions,  much  smaller  than  usual.  Clover 
and  Alfalfa  crops  smallest  in  years.  Prices  advancing. 
Buy  your  spring  requirements  now  direct  from  Ohio’s 
best  and  largest  producing  section  at  reasonable  prices. 

— ■  Write  today  for  prices  and  free  samples.  — 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.  -  BOX  147  -  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

The  Newer  Raspberries  -FaU  plantiI?g  **  ^ 

Others  higher.  All  paid  to  thi 
Exp,  Station,  Geneva.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  New  York 


burg  $3-100.  $18.-1000. 

All'paid  to  third  zone.  Stock  from  eer  I10tionS  about  this 


grass  push  gobs  of  wetness  and  spoil  my 
rejoicing  over  the  rains.  I  know  folks 
who  can’t  hear  a  cat  in  the  room;  folks 
who  despise  dogs,  and  others  who  ha\  e 
nnooi-  notions  about  this  and  that,  hoi 
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Success  With  Ten  Lilies 

Friendly  letters,  advice,  requests,  lily 
bulbs  and  lily  seed  all  came  to  me  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  brief  note  about  lilies  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  two  years  ago.  Evidently  lilies 
interest  our  big  family,  so  I  am  reporting 
on  the  success  of  the  little  bed  started  in 
1035. 

In  spite  of  late  frosts  and  two  pro¬ 
longed  droughts,  10  hardy  lilies  flour¬ 
ished  and  bloomed  through  this  season,  an 
almost  uninterrupted  sequence ;  others 
flourished  but  did  not  bloom,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  the  bulbs  were  too  small.  First 
(May  10)  came  the  lemon  lily,  too  well 
known  to  call  for  description,  and  with  it 
came  a  horde  of  small  black  beetles  or 
flies  which  ate  the  golden  buds  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  do.  This  was  the  only  one 
of  the  10  molested  by  insects. 

The  coral  lily  followed  on  May  19.  its 
slender  buds  bursting  over  night  into 
flowers  which  seemed  as  much  too  big  in 
proportion  as  a  moth  does  for  its  cocoon. 
The  brilliant  hue  and  gloss  of  the  re¬ 
curved  waxy  petals  remind  one  of  old 
Chinese  lacquer,  being  of  almost  exactly 
that  shade  of  red.  The  coral  lily  stands 
some  18  inches  tall.  I  let  two  of  the 
flowers  form  seeds,  which,  as  soon  as 
they  ripened,  were  sown  in  a  shady  spot. 

Three  days  later,  my  candlestick  lily 
(Umbellatum  grandiflorum) ,  a  gift  from 
a  mountain  neighbor,  began  to  spread  its 
glowing  chalices — two  stalks  from  my  one 
original  bulb,  with  11  large  flowers  all 
told.  These  are  borne  upright ;  in  color, 
clear  red  shading  to  gold  in  the  center, 
very  delicately  flecked  with  black,  like  a 
bird's  egg. 

On  June  3  came  the  old  familiar  tawny 
lily  (Fulva),  older,  it  is  said,  than  the 
pyramids,  dusky  orange  in  hue,  of  iron¬ 
clad  hardiness,  laughing  at  neglect,  and 
long  before  it  was  out  of  bloom  appeared 
the  Madonna  lily,  whose  classic  stem  of 
pure  white,  fragrant  trumpets  is  pictured 
in  old  Italian  paintings  of  the  Virgin. 

June  20  brought  the  Regal  lily,  raised 
from  seed  and  therefore  a  special  object 
of  pride.  Stems  are  three  feet  tall,  flow¬ 
ers  white,  with  a  carmine  flush  on  the 
outer  tube  and  petals.  On  July  13  my 
tiger  lilies  (produced  from  the  little  axil¬ 
lary  bulblets)  began  to  make  a  show,  and 
on  July  24  appeared  the  “double  tiger,” 
a  real  fluffy-ruffles,  half  her  petals  turned 
up  and  half  hanging  down.  By  the  way, 

I  see  in  mountain  dooryards  a  double 
form  of  the  tawny  lily,  blooming  later 
than  the  single  type — handsome  and 
striking,  too. 

Meanwhile  (July  18),  the  gohl-banded 
Japanese  lily  (Auratum)  unfurled  its 
broad  ivory  petals  spotted  with  chocolate, 
each  carrying  a  lengthwise  band  of  clear 
yellow.  The  flower  (there  was  only  one) 
measured  9%  inches  “from  tip  to  tip,” 
and  stamens  capped  with  golden-brown 
anthers  completed  a  lovely  color  scheme. 

A  close  rival  was  Speciosum  rubrum, 
blooming  in  mid-August,  its  ruby-red 
petals  crinkly  margined,  and  for  me 
touched  with  magic  because  it  grew  in  a 
garden  that  I  loved  as  a  child. 

Last  of  all,  September  brought  the 
Philippine  lilies,  a  magnificent  display. 
One  bulb,  which  I  suppose  had  sur¬ 
rounded  itself  with  offsets,  sent  up  half  a 
dozen  stalks,  the  latest  six  feet  tall,  bear¬ 
ing  almost  thirty  trumpet-shaped  blos¬ 
soms,  silvery  white  with  an  emerald 
throat,  so  sweet  that  their  perfume  filled 
the  dooryard  and  stole  in  at  the  windows. 
They  were  the  glory  of  our  local  fair,  and 
the  admiration  of  every  visitor. 

Having  a  specialty  certainly  adds  to 
the  interest  of  gardening.  My  lily-bed 
has  taught  me  that,  as  well  as  a  good 
deal  about  lilies  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Tennessee.  dora  read  goodale. 


Troubles  in  Home  Orchard 

I  should  like  to  know  if  you  can  help 
me.  I  have  a  black  grape,  the  vine  of 
which  looks  very  healthy  but  when  the 
grapes  get  the  size  of  a  No.  6  buckshot 
they  suddenly  drop.  Also,  I  have  a  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple  tree,  supposed  to  be  a  dwarf 
tree,  which  has  grown  to  18  feet  in 
height.  I  have  seen  only  a  few  blossoms 
on  it.  We  have  a  Lombard  plum  tree 
which  never  blossoms,  and  we  have  a 
peach  tree  which  has  plenty  of  blossoms 
but  the  fruits  of  which  were  wormy  and 
dropped  last  year.  We  have  a  small  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  at  Monticello  and  last  week 
we  found  that  the  rabbits  had  eaten  the 
bark  all  around  the  tree.  l.  p. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  problems  of  the  amateur  fruit¬ 
grower  and  home  orchardist  in  this  age  of 
congestion  and  technical  advances  are  al¬ 


most  pathetic.  With  intensive  methods 
of  culture  and  the  attended  increase  in 
insects  and  diseases  it  has  become  all  but 
impossible  for  the  amateur  to  grow  good 
fruit,  unless  he  makes  his  hobby  suffi¬ 
ciently  interesting  to  become  technically 
a  good  grower. 

First  of  all,  if  the  mice  have  injured 
the  trees,  they  must  be  bridge  grafted. 
The  work  should  have  been  done  in  early 
Spring  just  after  growth  started,  but  it 
will  be  well  to  take  some  of  the  shoots 
from  the  current  season’s  growth  and  try 
to  bridge  over  the  wounds  even  at  this 
late  date.  If  the  trees  are  entirely  gir¬ 
dled,  they  have  little  hope  of  suviving  un¬ 
less  you  do  something  quickly. 

The  dwarf  apple  tree  of  which  you 
speak  may  have  been  planted  so  that  the 
union  was  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  in  that  case  the  scion  variety 
would  be  inclined  to  send  out  roots  and 
become  established  on  its  own  roots,  thus 
no  longer  being  a  dwarf  plant.  It  is  the 
dwarfing  root  stock  which  makes  the  tree 
a  dwarf.  You  can  easily  identify  the 


More  Echoes  of  the  Tour 

The  bit  of  news  in  the  last  R.  N.-Y.  re¬ 
minded  me  that  I  had  not  written  you 
about  my  contact  with  the  tour  party 
this  year.  On  August  20  I  drove  to  Buf¬ 
falo  to  see  the  party  as  they  transferred 
from  the  boat  to  the  train.  I  received  a 
card  from  Mrs.  A.  saying  that  she  and 
her  daughter  were  on  the  trip.  I  met 
the  party  and  they  appeared  to  be  happy 
and  to  have  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much, 
and  I  had  a  nice  visit  with  them. 

There  is  a  something  which  binds  us  to¬ 
gether — we  folks  who  looked  on  the  same 
beautiful  scenery  and  enjoyed  the  same 
happy  experiences  which  a  trip  of  that 
kind  affords.  I  often  wonder  what  has 
become  of  this  one  or  that  one  when  I 
look  over  the  group  pictures  we  had 
taken.  The  other  night  at  the  movie  they 
showed  an  auto  race  up  the  Pike’s  Peak 
auto  highway.  I  felt  that  I  must  get  up 
and  just  shout  to  everyone  that  I  had 
been  up  that  same  highway  with  The 
R.  N.-Y.  tour  in  1932.  I  refrained  from 
doing  so,  however.  They  are  great  trips 
and  I'd  hate  to  see  them  given  up. 

New  York.  e.  l.  m. 


Have  intended  to  write  and  tell  you 
how  much  we  did  enjoy  the  tour.  I  liked 


Tr  T  „  Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

How  a  Large  Orange  Grove  in  Florida  Looks 


point  of  union  between  the  stock  and  the 
scion.  If  the  tree  is  scion-rooted,  you 
should  sever  the  scion  roots. 

The  Lombard  plum  tree  should  have 
blossomed,  unless  the  buds  have  been 
killed  by  "Winter  cold.  Give  the  tree  a 
year  or  two  more  to  give  a  better  account 
of  itself. 

The  wormy  peach  may  be  dull  to  eur- 
culio,  or  more  likely  to  the  Oriental  peach 
moth.  To  avoid  this  trouble  many  ama¬ 
teurs  are  planting  early  ripening  varie¬ 
ties  on  which  the  Oriental  peach  moth  is 
not  nearly  so  severe. 

The  fact  that  the  grapes  drop  suggests 
that  your  conditions  are  not  such  that 
favor  vigorous  growth.  The  dropping  of 
fruits  or  the  failure  of  some  fruits  to 
bloom  is  often  associated  with  poor  grow¬ 
ing  conditions,  particularly  a  low’  nitro¬ 
gen  supply.  You  might  try  making  an 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Spring 
when  the  shoots  are  six  inches  long,  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-half  pound  to  the 
vine,  applying  outside  in  a  radius  several 
feet  from  the  main  ti’unk.  h.  b.  t. 


it  much  better  than  the  one  to  Yellow¬ 
stone.  Mr.  Thorne  was  a  fine  conductor. 
Sorry  to  read  of  the  fire  at  Glacier.  Do 
not  know  just  how  badly  it  was  burned, 
but  glad  it  happened  after  we  were  there. 

New  York.  h.  a. 


Sauerkraut  Making 

I  usually  make  sauerkraut  in  four  or 
six-gallon  stone  jars.  We  select  only  the 
mature,  sound  heads  of  cabbage.  After 
removing  all  decayed  or  dirty  leaves,  I 
quarter  the  heads  and  slice  off  the  core 
portions.  We  have  a  sauerkraut  shred¬ 
der  and  it  surely  is  a  big  help. 

I  use  two  ounces  of  salt  for  every  five 
pounds  of  cabbage,  putting  the  salt  in 
every  so  often  between  layers  of  cabbage. 
I  pack  the  cabbage  firmly  but  not  too 
tightly  in  the  jar  and  when  the  jar  is  full, 
cover  with  a  clean  cloth  and  a  board.  I 
use  a  heavy  weight  on  the  board,  one 
heavy  enough  to  cause  the  brine  to  come 
up  to  the  cover-. 

I  try  to  keep  the  jar  in  a  room  where 
the  temperature  is  about  86  degrees,  if  it 
is  cooler,  fermentation  will  take  longer. 
A  scum  will  form  on  the  surface  of  the 
brine  which  must  be  skimmed  off  from 
time  to  time. 

When  fermentation  is  complete,  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  put  my  sauerkraut  in  glass  jars. 
This  eliminates  all  waste  and  bother  from 
mold,  etc.  It  is  always  ready  for  instant 
use.  MRS.  B.  p. 


and  FALL  PLANTING  GUIDE 

Send  for  this  valuable  free  book 
let;  giving  complete  information 
on  growing  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 
Also  new  prices  for  fall  planting. 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  27  Vino  St.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


STRAWBERRIES 

ft  ITT  Allen’s  1937  Berry. Book 
P  ll  Y  Describes  Best  Methods, 
1  11 1  Plants.  Varieties:  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill, 
etc.  Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees  in  all  the 
leading  commercial  varieties.  Cherry, 
Pear  and  Plum.  Grapevines,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Gooseberries.  Shade  and 
Evergreen  Trees.  Roses  and  Shrub¬ 
bery.  Place  your  orders  early  for 

_  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  as  these 

two  items  are  very  scarce.  Write  for  our  Fall  price  list. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

RYE  AND  WHEAT  SEED-State  Certified.  Ex¬ 
tremely  high  parity  and  germination—  SI  .86  bu. 

HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Warwick  16(1 


$128.1§  in  a  Week 
Selling  Stark  Trees 


YOU  CAN  DO  AS  WELL.  J.  T. 
Fulk,  Indiana  realtor,  sells  Stark 
Trees  in  SPARE  TIME.  He  earned 
$128.54  in  a  week.  Pleasant,  health¬ 
ful  outdoor  work.  No  cash  or  ex¬ 
perience  needed.  Mail  Coupon  for 
FREE  Selling  Outfit  and  LIBERAL 
SALESMAN  PLAN— CASH  PAY 
WEEKLY  —  CASH  BONUSES  — 
valuable  Prizes  Weekly. 

If  not  interested  in  selling,  BUY  Stark  Trees. 

W  RITE  FOR  CATALOG. 


J.’T.  FULK 
Indiana 


STARK  NURSERIES,  R  n.-yio-io-su 

Box  S.  W.  308,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Send  me  your  New  Plan  for  Salesmen. 

Name - 

P.  O. . - . . . . 

St.  or  R.  F.  D _ State - 


FREE— BIG 

Roofing  Book 


POULTRY  HOUSES, 
FARM  BUILDINGS 

Send  COUPON  TO¬ 
DAY  for  big  Roofing 
Book.  SAVE  MONEY. 
Order  Roofing  for 


homes,  poultry  and  farm  buildings 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- FREIGHT 
PAID  Keep  in  your  pocket  the  profit 
others  would  get 

Full  line  of  Zinc  Coated  Pressed  Steel 
Roofing.  Siding  and  Shingles.  All  kinds 
and  styles  to  pick  from.  Sold  to  you  at 
money-saving  factory  prices.  FREIGHT 
PAID. 

Cooler  in  summer— warmer  in  winter. 
Easy  to  put  on.  Send  postcard  TODAY 
for  big  FREE  Roofing  Book. 

BALTIMORE  FENCE  &  ROOFING  CO., 
Dept.  UK-6,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Send  FREE  Samples  and  Roofing  Book,  also 
Factory  Freight  Paid  Prices. 


s 


Aero’ 

r  Cyanamid  „ 

NITROGEN  +  LIME 
FERTILIZER 


i 


FEEDS  THE  CROP 
SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 


LONGEST  WEAR 

at  Lowest  Prfce.  I 

9 

Most  comfortable  in  any  weath¬ 
er.  Keeps  out  wind,  rain,  snow 
and  cold.  Elastic  stitch  won’t 
"bind"  the  arms.  Five  styles  in 
coats  and  vests,  sizes  36  to  50. 
Gives  years  of  wear,  yef  lowest  j 
priced  of  any  garment  of  equal 
quality.  Keep  warm  and  dry  this 
winter  in  a  Brown's  Beach  Jacket. 
BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  CO. 

710  Chandler  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


KEEP  OUT  WIND, 
RAIN,  SNOW  and 
COLD  r 

...  D styles 
in  coats  and  vests 

if  end  |rt  IjUL 


NOW  READY! 


V.  MONEY-SAVING 

BARGAIN 
BOOK 


Put  up 
your  fencing 
Notv  and  save 
some  real  money.  Get 

my  new  fall  and  winter  _ . 

Bargain  Book.  See  my 

low  Freight  Prepaid  prices  Direct  from 
Factory.  Jim  Brown’s  fence  i3  made  of 
Copper  Steel,  Heavily  Galvanized  with  pure 
Zinc.  I  will  also  save  you  a  lot  of  money  on 
posts ,  gates . barb  wire,  paint,  roofing, stoves, 
etc.  Write  for  my  new  Free  Catalog  Now 
— Jim  Brown.  Address  Nearest  Factory. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  AND  WIRE  COMPANY 
Dept.  4303  Cleveland.O.  or  Memphis. Tenn. 


EDWARDS  roofs 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money-saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  86. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1023-1073  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Guaranteed  highest  quality  at  lowest 
prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/100% 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high , 
Bull-strong,  Pig-tightFarm  Fence; 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts ,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints.Roof- 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.  n 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  Afuncie ,  Indiana. 

REGAL  LILIES, 

[Burpee’s  Bulbs.  Guaranteed  to 
bloom.  3  Bulbs  25c;  7  Bulbs  50c; 

15  Bulbs  $1.  All  sent  postpaid. 

_ [Burpee’s  Fall  Bulb  Book  FREE  _ 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  332  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


JVheti  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  i 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 

- -  . 
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MAIL 

TODAY 


Western  Cartridge  Company,  Dept.  J-74  East  Alton,  Illinois 
Mail  leaflets  and  information  on  the  subjects  checked  as  follows: 

□  Western  Ammunition  for . . . . (Mention  Type  of  Game) 

□  Winchester  Rifles  □  Winchester  Shotguns 

Name . 

Address . 

Post  Office . State . 


Farmers’  Week.  —  The  Parson  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  couple  of  days  at 
the  Connecticut  State  College  at  Storrs. 
Many  there  inquired  where  Mrs.  Parson 
was,  as  she  has  been  with  him  for  several 
years.  She  is  better  and  her  blood  count 
is  better,  with  the  district  nurse  coming 
every  other  day  to  give  her  a  hypodermic 
of  liver  extract.  She  got  ready  to  go 
over  the  other  afternoon,  when  one  of 
those  circumstances  took  place  that  up¬ 
set  all  plans  in  about  a  minute.  Some 
repair  work  uptown  had  to  be  done  before 
the  Parson  could  go  and  that  wouldn’t 
be  finished  until  well  in  the  afternoon. 
Then  a  thunder  shower  threatened  a  dire 
flood,  which  never  materialized,  and  at 
the  last  minute  the  Parson  couldn’t  find 
his  wallet  with  his  driver's  license  in  it. 

Of  course  the  Parson  always  puts  every¬ 
thing  just  where  it  belongs;  yes  he  put 
this  wallet  in  the  seat  pocket  of  his  Sum¬ 
mer  trousers  which  has  a  button  on  it. 
and  he  buttoned  the  button,  as  he  always 
does  (the  boys  would  neglect  it),  but  it 
simply  wasn’t  there  or  anywhere.  While 
searching  for  this  he  thought  he  would 
get  his  fountain  pen,  but  when  he 
stretched  forth  his  arm  to  seize  it — lo,  it 
was  not  in  its  accustomed  place,  between 
two  books  over  his  desk.  So  then  the  trip 
was  given  up  for  that  day  at  least.  How¬ 
ever,  the  next  morning  it  was  found  that 
the  button  had  not  been  buttoned  after 
all  and  the  wallet 
had  slid  out  on  the 
car  seat  and  been 
gathered  up  with  a 
lot  of  papers  that 
were  on  the  seat. 

■When  the  papers 
were  sorted  over  to 
throw  away  there 
was  the  wallet,  and 
Mrs.  Parson  found 
the  fountain  pen  in 
back  of  a  book  where 
it  was  supposed  to 
be.  In  looking  for 
these  things,  the 
Parson’s  bathing  suit 
was  fou  n  d,  over 
which  there  had  been 
much  wasted  breath 
and  search  all  the 
Spring  and  Summer. 

When  looking  fox- 
one  thing  you  gener¬ 
ally  find  enough 
other  lost  things  so 
you  don’t  care  if  you 
find  it  or  not. 

The  Parson  got  over  to  Storrs,  but 
Mrs.  Parson  deemed  it  best  not  to  go. 
They  had  a  man  speaking  about  having 
some  head  oi*  tail  to  all  these  societies 
most  small  towns  have.  He  claimed  that 
if  we  had  deliberately  set  out  to  make  it 
difficult  for  a  child  to  grow  up  with  a 
good  character,  we  could  not  have  done 
better.  As  he  says,  the  heads  of  all  these 
clubs  and  groups  never  got  together  to  ar¬ 
range  the  work  and  needs  of  the  town  or 
to  see  how  many  families  are  not  being 
reached  —  the  very  families  that  need 
some  kind  of  sympathetic  help  the  most. 
The  large  poor  families  or  the  rather  dull 
children  are  just  the  ones  to  be  left  out 
entix-ely.  In  one  town  a  rather  bright 
and  attractive  girl  belonged  to  14  or¬ 
ganizations — dozens  of  girls  in  the  same 
town  had  no  chance  to  belong  to  any. 
Most  of  the  real  problems  of  these  towns 
were  not  attacked  by  anyone,  each  hoping 
someone  else  would  get  the  work  and  the 
usual  knocking.  A  small  town  in  which 
the  Parson  has  a  church  has  13  of  these 
wholly  unrelated  societies.  Most  of  them 
send  flowers  to  fellow  members  if  they 
hear  of  their  sneezing  twice  in  succession 
and  rush  their  heads  off  to  get  them  there 
before  they  meet  the  beloved  brother  or 
sister  coming  out  of  the  movies.  The 
Parson  had  rather  put  his  money  in  gra¬ 
ham  crackers  and  milk  and  eggs  fried 
over  by  the  stone  wall. 

Those  Crackers.  —  By  the  way  a 
woman  came  up  to  the  Parson  over  to 
Storrs  to  tell  him  that  she  highly  ap¬ 
proved  of  his  crackers  and  milk  practice 
and  that  in  The  11.  N.-Y.  of  May  9  he 
could  find  how  to  make  graham  crackers 
yourself.  She  also  said  that  in  this  same 
number  it  told  about  turning  common 
Dutch  cheese  such  as  most  of  us  farmers 
make  into  cheese  so  much  like  Craft 
cheese.  The  Parson  doubts  if  he  has  this 
number  as  he  generally  passes  his  copies 
on  but  he  will  send  for  it. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  boys — 
the  oldest  of  nine  children — who  did  noble 
work  in  helping  the  Parson  get  rid  of 
the  two  pouixds  of  crackers  and  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk.  He  and  the  next  brother 
are  planning  to  come  up  to  the  Parson’s 
for  a  few  days.  We  will  live  over  by  the 
pond  and  sleep  in  the  lodge  over  there. 
This  man  at  the  meeting  claimed  that  we 
had  just  got  to  build  religion  into  our 


schools.  It  caix  be  done  and  is  being  done. 
In  putting  it  out  and  putting  and  keeping 
everything  else  in,  we  have  said  that 
i-eligion,  the  one  unifying  thing  in  life,  is 
not  worth  while.  When  asked,  he  said 
religion  was  what  kept  life  steady  and 
whole  with  a  meaning  as  to  God’s  life 
plans.  Religion  keeps  you  doing  things 
as  part  of  a  great  life  purpose. 

The  Trout. — One  fellow  told  a  story 
over  there  about  the  two  men  who  went 
fishing  and  caught  two  trout.  One  was 
vei-y  good  size  and  the  other  rather  small. 
The  twro  were  duly  cooked  and  put  on  a 
platter  oix  the  table  and  the  two  fishei-- 
raen  sat  down.  For  some  little  time  each 
begged  the  other  to  help  himself  first  with 
an  eye  as  to  which  trout  he  would  take. 
At  last  one  of  them  had  to  make  the 
break  and  he  took  the  big  trout.  The 
other  man  was  plainly  vexed.  “I  see  you 
took  the  big  one  all  right,”  he  growled. 
“Yes,  I  did,”  came  the  answer,  “and  if 
you  had  helped  youi-self  fii-st  which  one 
would  you  have  taken?”  “I  should  have 
taken  the  little  one,”  came  the  answer. 
“Well,  then,”  said  his  friend,  “you’ve  got 
it  now  haven’t  you?  What  are  you 
growling  for?” 

Newt  Stove. — The  college  made  quite 
a  point  showing  the  people  an  entirely 
lxew  idea  in  stoves — heating  stoves.  It 
was  not.  a  selling  proposition  at  all.  There 
was  not  even  an  agent  of  the  company 
preseixt — just  oixe  of 
the  students.  It  is 
a  ix  E  n  g  1  i  s  li  -  m  a  d  e 
stove.  Instead  of  sav¬ 
ing  about  one-third 
of  the  real  heat 
value  of  the  wood  as 
we  do,  this  stove 
claims,  and  the  Par¬ 
son  thinks  probably 
rightly,  that  you  will 
get  more  thaxx  twice 
as  much  heat  from 
the  same  amount  of 
wood.  The  idea  is 
that  there  ai-e  sev- 
eral  compartments 
and  the  gases  from 
the  wood  and  the 
smoke  go  a  r  o  u  n  d 
through  these  parti¬ 
tions  in  the  stove 
a  n  d  are  completely 
burned.  You  put  the 
wood  in  the  top 
through  a  double 
door  into  a  fn-e-box 
lined  with  fire-brick. 
It  will  take  eight-inch  wood  and  the  wood 
should  always  be  dry  wood.  Of  course 
we  should  always  burn  dry  wood  any¬ 
way,  but  it  is  pretty  difficult  on  many 
places  ixot  to  have  to  use  some  gi-een 
sometimes.  It  claims  that  in  ordinary 
weather  you  need  not  “fix  the  fire”  more 
than  once  in  24  hours  and  in  very  cold 
weather  twice  in  that  time.  From  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  stove,  the  Parson  would 
think  that  this  was  probably  true.  It  is 
perfectly  plain — no  gingerbread  work — 
with  quite  a  large  fiat  top.  The  draft, 
regulated  in  front,  is  on  the  back  side  at 
the  bottom.  You  would  never  see  or  hear 
anything  of  the  fii-e  as  it  is  enclosed  in 
two  or  three  compartments. 

School  Bus. — Charles,  the  youngest, 
has  graduated  from  high  school  and  as 
in  so  many  cases  it  is  hard  to  know  just 
what  to  take  up.  There  is  quite  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  long  school  bus  route  to  be  open¬ 
ed  this  Fall,  and  Charles  and  Closson 
may  take  this  job.  It  will  be  a  40-pns- 
senger  bus  and  much  of  the  trip  is  dirt 
and  country  road  and,  especially  iix  the 
Winter,  it  would  be  well  to  have  two 
adults  on  board.  Sometimes  they  will 
probably  have  to  sand  their  own  road  and 
at  other  times  shovel  it.  It  will  take 
about  two  hours  in  the  fox-enoon  and  two 
iix  the  afternoon.  We  are  to  house  the 
bus  and  take  such  cai-e  of  it  as  can  be 
done  outside  of  a  garage.  We  must  get 
the  size  of  the  thing  right  away  and  see 
where  in  the  world  we  are  going  to  put  it. 

The  Garden. — The  first  batch  of  corn 
was  dreadfully  infested  with  ear-worms, 
but  the  others  had  none  at  all — a  short 
time  made  all  the  difference.  It  was  very 
dry  here  just  as  the  corn  was  earing 
which  is  the  worst  time  for  a  dry  spell. 
We  did  not  even  see  a  squash  bug  this 
year.  rev.  george  b.  gilbert. 
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One  of  the  Parson's  Friends 


Think  Ahead 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 

DEPT.  381  -  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y, and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


“Lime  Crest”  CALCITE 
APPLIED  THIS  FALL 
WILL  PAY  DIVIDENDS  NEXT  YEAR 


Is  your  soil  acid,  lime-deficient?  This  fall  is  the 
time  to  correct  it.  By  applying  “Lime  Crest” 
Calcite  now  instead  of  waiting  for  spring  you  will: 

1.  — Get  the  work  out  of  the  way — have  less  to  do 

in  the  busy  planting  season. 

2.  — Give  the  lime  plenty  of  time  to  work  into  the 

soil.  The  freezing  and  thawing  of  winter 
prepares  the  soil  for  next  season’s  crop. 
“Lime  Crest”  Calcite  is  a  finely  pulverized, 
properly  balanced  calcium-magnesium  limestone. 
It  is  also  available  in  the  hydrate  form.  Apply  it 
now  when  crops  are  harvested  and  work  is  slack. 
You’ll  be  glad  next  spring  that  you  “thought 
ahead.” 

Write  for  literature. 
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PRESSURE  -  MANTLE 

•  LANTERN’ 


You  can  always  depend  on  your 
Coleman  Lantern  and  its  up  to  300 
candlepower,  air-pressure  bril¬ 
liance.  Use  it  in  hundreds  of  places 
where  an  ordinary  lantern  is  use¬ 
less.  Use  it  for  after-dark  chores; 
hunting,  fishing,  or  on  any  night 
job.  It  turns  night  into  day.  Wind, 
rain  or  storm  can’t  put  it  out. 

There  are  kerosene  and  gasoline 
models.  They  are  safe... can’t  spill 
fuel  if  tipped  over.  Pyrex  glass  globe 
protects  mantles.  They’re  sturdy  and 
dependable  .  .  .  always  ready  to  do  a 
good  lighting  job  anytime,  anywhere. 
Priced  as  low  as  $4.45.  Your  local 
dealer  can  supply  you. 

Iff  AIL  COUPON  —  for  FREE  Folders  illus¬ 
trating  and  describing  the  full  line. 


f  The  Coleman  Lamp  and 


The  Coleman  Lamp  and  Stove  Co. 

(Address  Office  Nearest  You) 

Dept.  RY169  Wichita,  Kans.;  Chicago,  Ill.; 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Please  send  me  FREE  Folders  Illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing:  [  ]  Kerosene  Lanterns  [  ]  Gasoline  Lan 
terns. 

Name _ 

Address _ 6169 


Preferred  the  world  over 
for  its  greater  speed,  ease 
of  handling,  rugged 
lasting  durability. 

Has  2  to  5  times  as 
much  power  as 
other  clippers  of 
this  type. 


StewarT  clipmaster 


Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  is  air 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  in  the  insulated  EASY- 
GRIP  handle  that  Is  barely  two  inches  In  diameter. 
Completely  Insulated — no  ground  wire  required.  The 
fastest  clipping,  coolest  running,  easlest-to-use  clipper 
lor  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  Stavs  sharp  longer. 
A  $25  value  for  $16.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special 
voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00. 
Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of 
Stewart  electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing 
machines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible 
Shaft  Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Jd  years  mating  Quality  products. 


__  AER0IL  No. 99/ 

FIRE  GUN  is  a  torch  of  100  useslU 
Destroys  ALL  weeds,  once  and  for  7'/~ 'l 
all.  Effective  for  burning  stumps,  making  fire  paths, 
etc.  Simple,  economical,  absolutely  sate!  FREE  I 
TRIAL!  Wrltetor  Folder227-F  AEROIL  BURNER| 
-,C0..  Inc.,  561  Park  Ave..  West  New  York.  N.J^ 

i frtWiM  SMi 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw!  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  hit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm!  How  to 
temper  tools!  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer, 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


A  Penobscot  County,  Me., 
Farmer’s  Viewpoint 

When  we  look  around  us  and  see  so 
many  relief  workers,  quietly  paying  rent 
in  our  village,  waiting  for  our  coming 
campaign  to  open  up  a  future  for  them, 
I  suppose,  we  can  wonder  why?  While  on 
a  tour  of  Aroostook  County  a  short  time 
ago,  when  going  through  one  of  our  little 
back  towns,  where  apparently  there 
could  be  a  plenty  of  call  for  relief,  if 
the  people  did  not  plan  for  themselves, 
I  saw  what  impressed  me  very  much. 
What  seemed  to  be  almost  a  settlement, 
or  neighborhood  of  small  log  cabins,  the 
inmates  were  surely  trying  to  feed  their 
families  and  make  a  living.  It  was  so 
beautiful,  reminding  me  of  those  historic 
scenes  we  read  of  in  history,  of  breaking 
the  wilderness  in  our  ancestors'  days. 

My  thoughts  returned  back  home  to  see 
so  many  small  farms  deserted,  the  in¬ 
mates  gone  to  the  villages  and  now  doubt¬ 
less  living  on  relief  on  account  of  hard 
times. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  of  the  favorite 
phrase  of  ex-Governor  Brewster,  in  many 
of  his  early  lectures  in  Maine:  ‘‘Maine  is 
my  native  home  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  on  earth.”  And  his  many 
efforts  to  make  it  more  beautiful,  urging 
tourists  to  visit  Maine,  and  feast  on  its 
beautiful  scenery. 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  would  make 
it  more  beautiful  than  to  see  the  rural 
country  prospering?  To  see  the  now  va¬ 
cated  places  inhabited  and  the  farms  be¬ 
ing  worked  instead  of  fast  returning  to 
the  wilderness.  One  can  hardly  believe 
that  this  fact  is  true  today  in  many 
places,  in  many  sections  of  the  State,  just 
off  the  main  highways.  To  do  this  would 
be  to  liberate  agriculture,  so  that  one  can 
live  and  feed  their  families  and  pay  their 
taxes  from  the  farm. 

I  hope  that  big  politicians  will  soon 
awaken  from  their  slumbers  and  profit  by 
their  past  experiences  and  failures.  When 
they  realize  that  supply  and  demand  have 
set  a  fair  price  on  agricultural  products 
and  that  our  ancestors  lived  and  brought 
up  large  families,  under  this  ruling,  since 
time  began,  until  the  government  a  few 
years  ago  began  to  add  so  many  extra 
spokes  to  the  wheels  which  run  agricul¬ 
ture,  with  so  many  restrictions  that  there 
is  so  much  money  spent  yearly  to  secure 
learned  men  to  keep  them  in  repair,  that 
they  are  fast  putting  the  small  farmer 
into  bankruptcy.  Were  a  farmer  to  try 
to  run  the  manufacturing  business,  or 
manage  a  publisher’s  desk,  he  probably 
Would  forget  to  push  the  button  at  the 
right  time,  or  get  his  type  set  up  wrong 
and  his  articles  result  in  a  jumble. 

When  a  big  politician  realizes  what  a 
task  he  has  undertaken,  or  else  gets  com¬ 
plete  conti’ol  of  the  weather  man  so  that 
his  results  will  work  out  as  planned  in 
the  office,  he  probably  will  succeed,  other¬ 
wise  he  will  probably  learn,  give  him  time 
enough,  and  a  plenty  of  new  suits,  that  it 
takes  a  lot  of  coxxrage  to  overcome  the 
many  interruptions  which  accompany 
agriculture  to  make  a  good  job  and  come 
out  successful. 

I  believe  that  if  the  farmer  is  given  a 
fair  chance  today,  that  should  we  cut  the 
strings  and  lower  him  from  his  balloon 
like  ascension  and  place  him  firmly  upon 
Mother  Earth  with  the  right  to  plan  his 
own  business,  that  in  a  short  time  we 
should  see  a  great  change  in  the  rural 
communities  of  our  country. 

To  prove  what  can  and  has  been  done 
even  in  the  stress  of  the  hard  times  of  the 
past  five  years,  I  will  relate  this  little 
incident : 

Five  years  ago  I  bought  an  old  run-out 
farm  where  thei-e  hadn't  been  any  culti¬ 
vation  for  14  years.  The  fields  had  been 
mowed  on  part  of  this  farm,  but  the  bal¬ 
ance  had  grown  to  bushes.  I  chose  one 
of  the  fields  where  there  were  many 
bushes  far  above  the  horses  back.  I 
plowed  this  field,  fertilized  it  well  with 
double-strength  fertilizer  and  planted  it 
to  potatoes.  The  next  year  1  plowed 
this  field  and  raised  sweet  corn.  Off  the 
four  acres  I  got  over  7%  tons  of  cut  corn 
which  sold  for  2*4  cents  per  pound.  The 
next  year  I  sowed  and  seeded  this  piece 
of  ground,  and  cut  the  hay  this  season, 
which  was  as  pretty  a  field  of  gi-ass  as  one 
could  wish  to  see. 

Many  of  bur  people  on  relief  might 
put  some  of  their  energy  into  building  a 
home  for  themselves,  getting  what  aid 
they  needed  while  they  were  obtaining 
this  end.  But  we  can  hardly  expect  this 
while  agriculture  is  under  such  restric¬ 
tions,  for  the  small  farmer  is  of  little  ox- 
no  consequence  today  and  therefore 
stands  a  rather  small  show.  e.  l.  p. 


AHEAD 


One  neighbor  tells  another  and 
the  news  spreads.  Looking  ahead 
to  practical  economy  and  to  sav¬ 
ing  worry  and  expense  in  the  busy 
days  to  come,  it  is  truly  good 
business  to  get  the  much  talked- 
about  “ double  value ”  that  comes 
in  Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc  Coated 
Farm  Fence. 

This  double  value  is  COP-R- 
LOY  wire,  full  gauge  tough  wire 
of  this  nationally  known  copper 
alloyed  metal,  plus  heavy  pure 
zinc  coating  applied  by  Wheeling’s 
superior  processes  developed  by 
this  company  and  brought  to 
their  present  high  standard 
through  a  lifetime  of  specializa¬ 
tion  in  galvanizing. 

All  the  resources  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  of  America’s  oldest 
and  largest  manufacturers  of 
farm  necessities  go  into  this 
“double  value”  fence. 

Forward  looking  farm 
owners  who  are  buy¬ 
ing  Wheeling  Fence 
also  get  the  extra 


© 

Wheeling 

ro»f>uOATiNG  COM«ANV.  . 


value  in  Wheeling  loom  work¬ 
manship, — accurate  and  uniform 
weaving  on  modern  equipment, — 
and  the  new  fence  stretched  up 
on  the  place  shows  this  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  maker’s  pride  of 
product  passes  on  to  become  the 
farm  owner’s  pride  of  property. 

Putting  up  Wheeling  Heavy 
Zinc  Coated  Farm  Fence  is  sim¬ 
plified  by  tighter,  smaller  rolls. 
They  get  to  the  job  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Wheeling  anticipates  this 
by  factory-testing, — stretching  up 
coil  after  coil  under  field  condi¬ 
tions, — another  extra  precaution 
to  insure  full  satisfaction  of  the 
farm  owner. 

Your  Fence  Dealer  has 
Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc  Coated 
Roofings, — any  desired  type  and 
size, — ready  to  deliver  to  you 
will  get  it  quickly.  In  your 
interest  he  serves 
you  economically 
because  he  sells  the 
“double  value” 
Fence. 


or 


i 

YOUR  WHEELING 


FENCE  DEALER  ^ 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 

WHEELING  .  WEST  VIRGINIA 


New  York  Buffalo  Chicago  Atlanta  Minneapolis  Columbus  .  O. 
Kansas  City  St.  Louts  Louisville  Philadelphia  Detroit  Richmond 


bUMN 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 

MQDF  ls49 


1  UK1N  l  kh.il:*  I  In  1  O  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAW! 

Mokes  lumber,  shin~  *  Three  capacities:  10,  14  and  20 

gles, loth, ties, crates, feet.  Accurate  set  works,  positive 
dogs.  Full  or  one-way  type  power 
feed  runs  on  low  power — many  own¬ 
ers  use  old  auto  engine. 

Pays  for  itself  quickly — thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment. 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

S29-A  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


boxes ,  cases, 
all  forms 
lum¬ 
ber 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Three  Questions.  —  A  reader  who 
does  not  give  her  name  asks  three  ques¬ 
tions,  the  first  regarding  the  treatment  to 
be  given  bulbs  of  the  large  white  lily 
known  in  the  trade  as  Lilium  giganteum. 
The  true  Lilium  giganteum  is  a  native  of 
the  Himalayas,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  12  feet ;  it  is  a  magnificent  hardy  va¬ 
riety  with  heart-shaped  leaves  and  fra¬ 
grant  white  flowers,  but  seems  quite  un¬ 
common  in  gardens  in  this  country.  The 
variety  sold  generally  under  this  name  is 
a  large  form  of  L.  longiflorum,  so  it 
should  receive  the  treatment  given  the 
tender  Easter  lilies.  Directions  for  their 
culture  were  given  in  Ruralisms  in  the 
issue  of  June  6,  1936.  These  lilies  are 
allowed  to  rest  during  the  Summer  after 
blooming,  then  repotted  in  October,  and 
allowed  to  make  roots  before  they  are 
brought  indoors,  being  grown  on  to  flower 
in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring.  In  the 
trade  bulbs  are  grown  in  succession  to 
give  a  long  period  of  bloom.  This  reader 
says  that  last  Winter  she  put  her  bulb  in 
a  jar  in  the  cellar,  but  does  not  explain 
when  or  how  it  bloomed,  or  whether  it 
was  carried  over  Winter  indoors  to  give 
Summer  flowers  in  the  garden,  which  is 
sometimes  done  with  lily  bulbs  received 
too  late  to  be  planted  outside  in  Fall. 
The  Longiflorum  varieties  are  unsuitable 
for  garden  culture  in  the  North,  because 
they  are  too  tender,  but  they  are  grown 
by  the  thousands  under  glass,  and  in 
window  gardens.  Their  place  in  the 
garden  in  the  North  is  taken  by  hardier 
varieties,  including  the  Madonna  and  Re¬ 
gale  lilies,  and  Lilium  Philippinense  for- 
mosanum,  which  was  displaying  its  long 
white  trumpets  in  our  garden  Sept.  8-16. 

Our  inquirer’s  second  question  asks : 
“What  protection  does  a  Hydrangea  need 
for  Winter?”  There  are  many  desirable 
garden  Hydrangeas  that  need  no  protec¬ 
tion,  but  we  infer  this  refers  to  the 
tender  sorts,  chiefly  varieties  of  H.  ma- 
crophylla,  with  pink  or  blue  flowers. 
These*  Hydrangeas  are  known  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  names ;  they  vary  considerably 
in  their  adaptability  to  outdoor  culture. 
A  system  quite  generally  adopted  is  to 
cover  the  plant  with  a  basket  or  crate 
filled  with  dry  leaves,  the  leaves  being 
sifted  through  the  branches  so  as  to  make 
a  porous  covering.  A  tight  box  does  not 
seem  desirable.  If  a  basket  or  crate  is 
not  convenient  an  enclosure  of  burlap 
over  stakes,  the  interior  being  filled  with 
the  leaves,  is  equally  good.  This  cover¬ 
ing  was  entirely  successful  with  us  last 
Winter,  when  we  had  prolonged  periods 
around  and  below  zero.  A  tender  pink 
Hydrangea  thus  treated,  which  has  been 
planted  out  several  years,  not  only  sur¬ 
vived,  but  bloomed  well  this  Summer.  Of 
course  such  plants  are  pruned  back  quite 
severely  in  Spring,  as  they  bloom  on  the 
new  growth.  The  same  system  of  W  inter 
protection  is  used  for  such  broad-leaved 
evergreens  as  Azaleas,  which  are  not  de¬ 
ciduous,  and  for  boxwood. 

A  third  question  asks  how  to  give  Win¬ 
ter  protection  to  a  climbing  rose.  This  is 
a  difficult  matter  if  the  rose  is  a  rampant 
grower.  We  do  not  attempt  to  give  pro¬ 
tection  to  such  roses,  other  than  a  mulch 
of  strawy  manure  or  leaves  over  the 
roots,  but  we  have  not  tried  to  grow 
tender  sorts.  In  a  severe  climate,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  tender  variety,  the  system 
of  protection  advised  is  to  remove  the 
rose  from  the  trellis,  and  lay  it  flat,  then 
cover  thinly  with  earth,  and  scatter 
leaves  or  litter  over  this.  Another  plan 
we  have  heard  of  is  to  cover  with  water¬ 
proof  building  paper,  with  leaves  over 
this.  The  inquiry  does  not  tell  what  va¬ 
riety  of  climbing  roses  are  being  grown, 
but  many  popular  climbers  are  quite 
properly  described  as  very  hardy,  and 
should  need  no  protection. 

Care  op  Gloxinia. — One  of  our  read¬ 
ers  asks  how  she  shall  treat  a  Gloxinia 
after  flowering  is  over.  The  plant  natur¬ 
ally  ripens  its  foliage  after  blooming ;  the 
leaves  will  gradually  die  down,  and  the 
root  then  rests.  It  is  desirable  to  leave 
the  root  in  its  pot,  storing  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  45  degrees.  The  soil  must 
not  be  bone  dry,  just  enough  water  being 
given  at  intervals  to  prevent  the  root 
from  dying.  About  February  the  tubers 
will  show  signs  of  growth,  when  they 
should  be  repotted  and  watered  lightly 
until  there  is  a  good  root  growth,  when 
water  should  be  increased.  Suitable  soil 
is  one-half  leaf  mold  and  one-half  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  loam,  sand  and  well-rotted  cow 
manure.  The  Gloxinia  does  not  root 
deeply,  and  for  this  reason  seed  pans, 
rather  than  pots,  will  be  desirable  con¬ 
tainers.  The  plants  must  be  watered 
very  carefully,  moisture  being  applied  to 
the  soil,  but  not  to  the  foliage.  If  the 
leaves  become  wet  it  is  almost  certain  to 
cause  brown  spots,  like  scald.  As  the 
large  leaves  lie  over  the  edge  of  the  pot 
it  is  easy  to  overlook  dry  soil,  which  is 
very  uncongenial,  so  watering  must  be 


studied  carefully,  whether  in  the  window 
or  greenhouse.  The  plants  must  be 
shaded  from  sunlight ;  they  are  shade- 
lovers  by  nature.  When  these  simple  re¬ 
quirements  are  observed  Gloxinia  culture 
is  not  difficult,  and  they  are  handsome 
plants  at  all  stages  of  their  growth.  An¬ 
other  greenhouse  tuberous-rooted  plant 
that  requires  similar  treatment  is  the 
Aehimenes,  with  showy  red,  violet  or 
white  flowers  of  conspicuous  form,  having 
a  long  tube  and  broad  salver-like  corolla  ; 
the  thick  velvety  leaves  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  the  whole  plant  showy  in  an  un¬ 
usual  way. 

An  Oi.d-fashioned  Window  Plant. — 
One  of  our  friends  recalls  the  fine  display 
of  Oxalis,  a  mass  of  bloom,  that  she  saw 
many  years  ago  in  the  window  of  a  farm 
kitchen.  This  plant  used  to  be  a  great 
favorite  in  the  window  garden,  generally 
grown  in  a  hanging  basket,  or  in  a  pot 
placed  on  a  bracket.  A  special  favorite, 
and  we  think  the  variety  generally  grown, 
was  Oxalis  Bowiei,  with  pink  flowers,  or 
O.  versicolor,  white,  though  the  yellow 
O.  cernua  was  also  popular.  The  roots 
are  now  offered  by  seedsmen  in  four  col¬ 
ors,  white,  pink,  yellow  and  lavender,  and 
are  very  cheap.  Planted  in  succession, 
they  will  give  flowers  from  October  to 
February.  The  culture  is  very  simple. 
Put  six  of  the  roots  in  a  six-inch  pot, 
water,  and  set  in  the  cellar  for  a  week ; 
then  set  in  a  sunny  window.  They  can 
be.  potted  as  soon  as  received ;  the  middle 
of  October  is  a  good  time.  The  bulbs  are 


dried  off  after  the  foliage  has  died  down, 
usually  by  the  middle  of  June,  when  the 
pots  may  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  a  dry 
place,  and  left  until  it  is  time  to  repot 
in  Fall.  Usually  they  will  make  a  lot  of 
new  tubers  during  the  growing  season. 
"When  dormant  the  pots  must  not  be  left 
in  a  place  infested  with  mice,  for  these 
vermin  are  extremely  partial  to  Oxalis 
roots. 

Early  Chrysanthemums.  —  The  Ko¬ 
rean  Chrysanthemums  are  certainly  early 
in  bloom;  we  removed  buds  in  June,  and 
had  a  fine  display  of  flowers  from  the 
beginning  of  September.  The  first  to 
open  was  Sappho,  with  clear  yellow  sin¬ 
gle  flowers,  very  freely  produced.  It  was 
followed  by  Hestia,  delicate  pink  with  a 
white  halo  around  the  yellow  disk.  Other 
varieties  coming  on  vary  from  pink  to 
carmine  and  deep  red.  These  single  and 
semi-double  flowers  are  lovely  in  form, 
and  their  early  blooming  relieves  us 
from  any  anxiety  as  to  early  frost.  They 
will  be  followed  by  some  old-fasbioned 
pompons,  which  always  give  us  bloom, 
even  after  frost.  The  Koreans  are  said 
to  be  extremely  hardy,  and  this,  with 
their  early  bloom,  will  encourage  north¬ 
ern  gardeners  who  have  had  a  restricted 
Chrysanthemum  list  of  really  satisfac¬ 
tory  varieties.  Commercial  growers  of 
flowers  for  cutting  are  making  increased 
use  of  cloth  covers  for  outdoor  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  but  where  a  garden  is  planted 
for  effect  one  can  hardly  cover  the  flower 
beds  with  tents. 

House  Plants  in  Fall. — It  is  always 
wise  to  begin  preparations  for  moving 
plants  indoors,  early  in  September,  even 
though  the  season  promises  to  be  mild. 
It  is  a  common  custom  to  plant  Be¬ 


gonias  of  the  Semperflorens  type  outside 
in  Summer,  and  move  them  to  the  win¬ 
dow  in  Winter,  but  if  they  are  left  in 
the  ground  too  long  they  may  suffer  from 
shock  when  lifted ;  and  drop  their  foliage 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Some  of  the 
house  plants  suffer,  too,  when  left  outside 
until  cold  Fall  rains  begin.  After  the 
middle  of  September  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture  are  likely  to  be  sudden,  and  our 
favorite  plants  must  be  provided  for.  The 
robust  Aspidistra  will  even  endure  a 
touch  of  frost,  but  tender  ferns,  Begonias, 
Impatiens  and  similar  subjects,  may  re¬ 
ceive  a  shock  from  which  they  are  long- 
in  recovering.  Our  specimen  Poinsettia, 
which  started  into  robust  growth  after 
being  cut  back  and  rested,  was  brought 
inside  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
continues  its  vigorous  appearance. 

e.  t.  royle. 

Helpful  Books  for 

the  Home  Gardener 

Everybody’s  Garden,  F.  A.  Waugh.  ..$3.50 
Garden  Guide,  A.  T.  De  La  Mare.  . .  1.50 
Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellett .  1.15 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture, 

Louis  Graton .  1.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  R.  L.  Watts.  .  2.50 
Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.50 

Vegetable  Crops,  Thompson .  5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  By  E.  L.  D 

Seymour ;  cloth  bound  $4,  artcraft  5.00 
Injurious  Insects,  W.  C.  O’Kane...  3.25 
For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


POSITIVE  TRACTION 

FOR 

OFF-THE-HARD-ROAD  SERVICE 

Here’s  a  new  tire  that  laughs  at  the 
seasons.  With  this  new  Sure-Grip  on  your 
car  or  truck  you  can  get  traction  anywhere. 

In  sand,  in  mud,  in  snow,  on  clay — the 
new  Goodyear  Sure-Grip  will  get  you 
traction.  There  is  no  other  tire  that  can 
equal  it  for  off-the-hard-road  service. 

Look  at  the  tread.  Those  lug  bars  dig  in 
and  take  hold.  As  the  wheels  turn  they 
clean  themselves  for  the  next  contact. 
And  on  the  hard  road  they  don’t  annoy 
you  with  bumping  on  the  driving  wheels. 

Body  is  built  of  the  patented  Good¬ 
year  Supertwist  Cord,  the  same  as  in  the 
famous  G-3  All-Weather,  the  fastest-sell¬ 
ing  high-quality  tire  ever  built. 

For  a  trouble-free  winter  put  on  Good¬ 
year  Sure-Grips.  If  your  present  tires  are 
still  good,  save  them  and  put  them  on 
again  next  spring — you’ll  save  more  than 
the  cost  of  chains. 

Listen  to  the  Goodyear  Broadcasts  of  the  Literary  Digest 
Poll  for  President— Monday, Wednesday,  Friday  Evenings 
NBC  Blue  Network 


6  EXCLUSIVE 

SURE-GRIP 

ADVANTAGES 

0  SURER  CRIP  with  big  husky  lug 
barsatangle  of  greatest  traction. 

0  DEEPER  CRIP — deeper  notches 
give  6rmer  "bite,”  longer  wear. 

0  WIDER  GRIP — gives  more  trac¬ 
tion  and  more  tread  wear. 

0  SELF-CLEANING— wider,  round 
ed  channels  force  out  mud  and 
muck  insuring  constant  grip. 

0  STURDY  SHOULDER  AND  SIDE¬ 
WALL  GRIP  for  maximum  pull 
in  deep  going. 

0  EASIER  RIDING  — sturdy  riding 
rib  and  wider  lug  for  smooth 
easy  rolling  on  hard  roads. 


ppoVED! 
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Countrywide  Situation 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  approaching 
the  height  of  the  season.  Shipments  in¬ 
creased  week  by  week  through  September 
and  October,  and  until  cut  short  by  heavy 
frost.  Even  then,  October  is  always  the 
big  month  with  about  3,000  carloads  mov¬ 
ing  daily.  The  greater  part  of  these  are 
potatoes,  apples  and  California  fruits.  In 
fact,  the  West  is  by  far  the  heaviest  car- 
lot  shipping  section  this  Fall,  because  of 
the  better  crops  in  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Idaho  and  Colorado  have  been  ship¬ 
ping  great  quantities  of  potatoes  and 
Washington  has  been  by  far  the  heaviest 
source  of  market  apples.  The  East  and 
Middle  West  are  light  on  both  of  these 
crops  this  year. 

Frost  cut  short  the  expectations  of  a 
heavy  crop  of  x>otatoes  in  some  of  the 
Northern  States.  Idaho’s  output  was  re¬ 
duced  probably  5,000  to  7,000  cars.  There 
was  some  damage  all  along  the  northern 
part  of  the  belt,  including  Maine.  Some 
fields  that  were  late  will  show  small 
crops  in  districts  of  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota  and  North  Dakota.  Damage  in 
Maine  was  not  serious  from  the  fii'st 
frost.  Probably,  it  did  some  good  in  pre¬ 
venting  spread  of  blight  to  the  potatoes. 
Potatoes  are  bringing  .$1.75  to  $2  a 
barrel  in  bulk  in  Maine.  The  crop  is 
fairly  good  and  returns  are  doing  much 
to  make  up  for  poor  seasons  in  the  past. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  price  will  go 
down  in  October  unless  dealers  begin 
buying  actively  for  storage.  After  dig¬ 
ging  is  over,  prices  should  go  up  again. 
Whether  they  reach  high  vjevels,  will  de¬ 
pend  considerably  on  what  happens  the 
last  month  of  the  season  all  along  the 
potato  belt. 

Many  fields  are  late  and  will  need  a 
long  season  to  make  a  good  crop.  In  1933 
and  1931,  it  was  the  late  growth  that 
made  a  fairly  good  crop  out  of  a  poor 
one  and  upset  the  growers’  hopes  of  high 
prices.  Still  the  shortage  is  so  great 
this  year  that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
output  can  be  anything  but  light  for  the 
potato  belt  as  a  whole. 

The  feature  of  the  carlot  figures  at 
present  is  the  heaviest  output  of  the  East 
and  Far  West  contrasted  with  the  light 
shipments  in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Re¬ 
gion.  Combined  movement  so  far  is 
about  one-third  greater  than  last  season 
to  same  date.  The  prompt  marketing  of 
the  early  crop  and  the  attractive  market 
prices  have  brought  potatoes  along  faster 
than  usual. 

Apples  are  another  crop  that  is  going 
to  market  fast  this  season  and  they,  too, 
are  in  promising  market  position  for  the 
long  pull.  Dealers  are  rather  cautious 
as  yet  in  buying  for  storage.  Sometimes 
they  have  paid  too  much  for  apples  in 
what  they  thought  was  a  year  of  scarcity, 
but  which  turned  out  rather  dull  and  un¬ 
profitable.  The  drawback  this  year  is  the 
poor  market  in  Europe.  Markets  of  the 
British  Isles  are  full  of  home-raised  ap¬ 
ples  selling  at  very  low  prices.  Still 
some  high  returns  have  been  made  for 
early  shipments  of  choice  American 
fruit  which  reached  as  high  as  $10  a  bar¬ 
rel  in  Glasgow,  but  demand  is  light  and 
supplies  increasing  too  fast. 

Prices  in  domestic  markets  were  work¬ 
ing  upward  through  September.  They 
were  selling  from  10  to  50  cents  higher 
a  bushel  than  a  year  ago.  Sales  on  con¬ 
tract  in  orchard  districts  indicated  the 
market  about  50  cents  a  barrel  higher 
than  last  season.  Present  prices  are  low 
compared  with  those  quoted  in  some  other 
short  crop  years.  Apples  probably  will 
go  higher  before  Spring  but  any  rise  will 
be  limited  by  the  fairly  good  crop  in  the 
Northwest,  the  large  pear  crop  and  the 
ample  production  of  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit.  Apples  were  selling  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember  at  mostly  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel 
in  the  cities,  but  some  no  more  than  75 
cents  and  there  were  tops  of  $2.  and  even 
higher,  of  course,  for  best  western  boxed 
apples.  The  eastern  crop  is  so  light  that 
all  kinds  and  grades  of  apples  are  likely 
to  find  buyers  at  some  price.  Southern  ’ 
apple-growers  found  there  was  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  canning  apples  and  cider  stock 
for  other  apples  used  in  manufacture. 
Some  canners  were  paying  so  well  that 
growers  preferred  to  sell  in  bulk  rather 
than  to  sort  and  pack  their  crop,  but 
most  apple  men  probably  will  decide  that 
good  apples  will  be  well  worth  giving 
more  care  to  the  marketing. 

In  contrast  to  the  strong  market  out¬ 
look  in  apples  and  potatoes,  the  onion 
market  has  been  weak  and  the  outlook  is 
not  especially  bright.  Onions  have  been 
selling  at  about  half  the  prices  of  last 
season.  This  is  one  of  the  few  crops  that 
did  well  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  de¬ 
spite  the  dry  weather.  Most  onion  dis¬ 
tricts  have  good  yields  of  large  handsome 
onions,  but  these  have  been  selling  much 
lower  than  potatoes.  It  may  be  that  the 
cheapness  will  bring  a  demand  for  the 
one-fifth  larger  crop  produced.  G.  b.  f. 


FARMERS  ACROSS  NATION  AGREE 
“NEW  MOBILOIL  SAVES  MONEY” 

CUTS  UPKEEP  COSTS  ON  CARS,  TRACTORS  AND  OTHER  FARM  MACHINERY 


FRANK  J.  BARTIK,  Ohio — “Mo- 
biloil  goes  3  times  as  far  as  other 
oils  I’ve  used  In  my  car!  ” 


SAVE  WITH 
MOBILGREASE  NO.  2 

Mobilgrease  NO.  2  won’t  wash 
out,  squeeze  out  or  harden!  It 
fills  every  lubricating  need,  re¬ 
duces  wear  and  expensive  repairs. 
Lasts  far  longer  than  ordinary 
greases !  Mobilgrease  No.  2is  just 
one  of  a  complete  line  of  Socony- 
Vacuum  oils  and  greases  that 
cut  your  farm  costs.  Ask  your 
agent  or  dealer  about  it. 


Increase  your  profits 
by  reducing  costs — 
Mobiloll  speeds  work — 
cuts  costly  repairs. 


{Below)  Charles  f. 
BARRETT,  Missouri — 
“I’m  getting  longer 
mileage  with  Mobiloil 
and  saving  money.*’ 


Prove  these  Savings  Your¬ 
self  . . .  Drain  and  Refill 
with  New  Mobiloil 


IN  TRACTORS— in  cars— Mobiloil  is 
building  amazing  records  of  sav¬ 
ings  for  farmers  everywhere! 

For  this  reason:  Socony- Vacuum  s 
famous  Clearosol  Process  takes  out 
the  impurities  in  oil  that  form  sludge, 
gum  and  carbon.  Mobiloil  is  100% 
tough  lubricant  that  won’t  cause 
gummed  rings  or  stuck  valves. 

Keep  your  equipment  ready  for 
hard  work— with  clean,  long-lasting 
Mobiloil.  And  protect  your  gears 
with  Mobiloil  Gear  Oil. 

Get  a  supply  of  these  money-sav¬ 
ing  lubricants  today.  Go  to  your 
nearest  Mobiloil  agent  or  dealer. 

Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 


“MOBILOIL  saves  25%  to  50%  on 
oil,”say  car  owners  everywhere — 
reducesrepairs— saves  overhauls. 


{Left)  W.  A.  RUGGLES, 
California — “I  find 
Mobiloil  cuts  the 
costs  of  my  car.” 


{Right)  Frank  h. 
DALIAN,  Mich.  “Mo¬ 
biloil  saves  2  or  3  qts. 
of  oil  per  1000  miles.” 


Mobiloil  i 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE 
MOTOR  OIL 
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EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $  1.  OO  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Blower,  dust  collector,, 
bagger  and  two  screens! 
included  at  this  exception¬ 
al  price.  Special  design 
double  end,  reversible 
swinging  hammers  grind 
&  mix  all  grain  &  rough¬ 
age.  Boiler  plate  steel  con¬ 
struction,  electric  welded. 


F.  O.  B. 
FACTORY 


SKF  double  row  ball  bear¬ 
ings,  Alemite  lubrication. 
Sizes:  9,  10,  12,  and  1G  in., 
with  or  without  patented 
roll  feed  and  governor. 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
HAY  CHOPPERS 


Feed  Mills 
Feed  Mixers 
Feed  Cutters 
Fodder  Shredders 
Saw  Frames 
Tractor  Saws 
Concrete  Mixers 
Corn  Shelters 
Belting 


Write  for  Information 


DELLINGER 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 


737  N.  PRINCE  ST. 


LANCASTER.  PA. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ’  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  siic_i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


OX  JULY  23,  a  sprightly  columnist  writer  in 
the  Brunswick  Record  says  he  hasn't  seen  a 
copy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  years.  He  re¬ 
membered  the  days  on  his  father’s  farm  when  there 
wasn't  a  thing  to  read  but  the  Bible,  The  Rural 
and  a  pictorial  history.  Let  him  tell  the  rest: 

I  was  tearing  down  an  old  outbuilding  the  other  day, 
one  that  Grandfather  built  long  years  ago,  and  copies 
of  these  journals  were  used  for  sheathing  under  the 
shingles.  Every  three  rows  I  tore  off,  I  get  another 
whole  copy  to  read.  And  I  read  it,  too,  from  Children’s 
Corner  to  the  stock  doctor  sections. 

One  gem  that  I  found  I  am  going  to  pass  on,  and 
it  goes  like  this: 

God’s  Bargain  Day 

When  God  planned  out  the  garden  things 
He  acted  sort  o’  tight ; 

Not  giving  all  the  plants  the  things 
They  should  have  had,  by  right. 

He  gave  the  cabbage  stalk  a  head, 

And  then,  as  it  appears, 

Forgot  about  the  other  things — 

The  eyes  and  nose  and  ears. 

He  did  a  thing  much  queerer  yet 
Than  what  I  just  have  said : 

He  gave  the  corn  a  lot  of  ears 
And  quite  forgot  its  head. 

I  think  potatoes  must  have  felt 
A  wonderful  surprise 
To  see  they  wouldn't  get  a  thing 
But  just  a  lot  of  eyes. 

I'm  very  glad  God  did  not  make 
My  body  in  that  way. 

He  gave  me  all  the  things  there  were — 

Guess  ’twas  his  bargain  day ! 

— Alice  Crowell  Hoffman. 

IXE APPLE-LIKE  enlargements,  or  galls,  at  the 
base  of  the  new  growth  on  Norway  spruce  are 
often  the  despair  of  the  householder  who  sees  the 
ornamentals  planted  around  his  home  fall  prey  to 
the  tiny  aphids  which  give  rise  to  these  unsightly 
growths.  The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station  recommends 
timely  applications  of  a  soap  and  nicotine  spray. 

The  same  insect  may  also  attack  the  red,  black, 
Engelmann,  and  Colorado  blue  spruce,  although  it 
is  rather  uncommon  on  the  two  last  named  species. 
The  galls  are  produced  by  the  feeding  of  the  over¬ 
wintering  adults  in  the  early  Spring  and  of  the 
young  which  develop  within  the  galls.  The  young 
begin  to  emerge  from  the  galls  in  July  and  may 
continue  through  August,  depending  upon  the  season. 
In  the  home  planting,  if  the  trees  are  not  too  large, 
considerable  relief  from  injury  from  this  pest  can  be 
obtained  by  hand  picking  the  galls  in  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer.  This  will  tend  to  reduce  the  infesta¬ 
tion  for  the  next  season  at  least. 

A  more  dependable  method  of  control  is  to  spray 
the  under  sides  and  tips  of  all  branches  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nicotine  and  fish  oil  soap  the  latter  part  of 
September  or  early  in  October.  The  spray  mixture 
is  made  up  of  one  pint  of  nicotine  and  five  pounds 
of  fish  oil  soap  in  100  gallons  of  water,  or  in  that 
proportion.  Lime-sulphur  diluted  at  the  rate  of  one 
part  to  eight  parts  of  water  has  also  proved  very 
effective.  Laundry  soap  or  soap  chips  dissolved  in 
warm  water  may  be  substituted  for  the  fish  oil  soap 
if  the  latter  is  not  readily  available.  Applications  of 
lubricating  oil  emulsions  or  miscible  oils  also  give 
good  control,  but  there  is  some  danger  of  injury  to 
the  trees  from  these  materials  if  they  are  used  too 
strong,  and  especially  if  applied  in  the  Fall. 

* 

OW  late  in  the  season  is  it  safe  to  cut  Alfalfa? 
The  question  is  often  asked  in  seasons  when, 
after  a  small  second  crop,  due  to  dry  weather,  rains 
come  on  in  late  August  and  early  September,  mak¬ 
ing  a  third  cutting  of  some  volume  possible. 

The  danger  in  this  late  cutting  is  that  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  plant  to  Winter  injury  is  lessened.  No 
one  can  tell  in  advance  just  what  the  damage  may 
be,  but  it  is  something  to  consider.  A  good  stand  of 
Alfalfa  is  of  too  much  value  to  endanger  it.  The 
late  growth  may  be  of  more  value  left  as  a  mulch. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

IIAT  is  the  value  of  potatoes  for  chickens?  It 
has  long  been  the  custom  in  home  flocks  to 
feed  cull  potatoes  in  Winter,  making  a  “hot  dose’’ 
by  cooking  the  potatoes  and  mixing  with  cornmeal  or 
other  feed  and  a  little  red  pepper.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  hens  like  such  stuff,  but  the  charge  has  been 
made  that  it  merely  filled  up  the  hens  with  non-egg- 
forming  food. 

D.  C.  Kennard,  poultryman  at  the  Ohio  Station, 
has  been  figuring  out  this  matter,  and  finds  that  the 
SO  per  cent  of  dry  matter  in  the  potatoes  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  as  corn  and  wheat,  so  far  as  pro¬ 
tein  carbohydrates  and  digestible  nutrients  are  con¬ 
cerned.  To  figure  the  relative  money  value  of  po¬ 
tatoes  for  feeding,  divide  the  current  price  of  corn 
or  wheat  per  bushel  by  4.5. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  for  growth  or 
fattening,  cooked  potatoes  may  be  used  to  advant¬ 
age  if  cheap  enough.  The  effect  on  egg  production 
is  something  that  is  of  prime  concern  to  commercial 
egg  producers.  A  line  on  this  may  be  had  from  the 
following  report  of  a  test  with  three  groups  of  50 
White  Leghorn  pullets  each  : 

The  first  group  received  the  regular  ration  without 
potatoes,  a  second  group  received  the  same  ration  plus 
30  per  cent  boiled  potatoes,  and  a  third  group  received 
(lie  regular  ration  plus  a  part  of  the  dry  mash  fed  as  a 
wet  mash.  The  egg  production  of  the  first  and  second 
groups  was  practically  the  same.  This  permits  a  direct 
comparison  of  their  feed  consumption.  The  second 
group,  which  received  10.27  pounds  of  potatoes  per 
bird  for  a  period  of  24  weeks,  consumed  2.15  pounds 
less  grain  and  .05  pound  less  mash,  or  a  total  of  2.20 
pounds  less  dry  feed,  than  the  first  group,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  regular  ration  as  dry  feed..  In  this  instance 
4.67  pounds  of  potatoes  were  required  to  replace  1 
pound  of  grain  (corn  2.  wheat  1)  since  the  mash  con¬ 
sumption  was  practically  the  same  for  both  groups.  On 
the  basis  of  current  feed  prices  (1936),  the  2.20  pounds 
of  dry  feed  per  bird  displaced  by  the  potatoes  amounted 
to  a  saving  of  4.08  cents  to  be  credited  to  the  10.27 
pounds  of  potatoes;  this  would  amount  to  24  cents  a 
bushel  for  the  potatoes. 

The  third  group  of  layers,  which  received  the  regular 
ration  with  wet  mash,  laid  11  per  cent  less  eggs  and 
consumed  slightly  more  dry  feed  than  either  of  the 
other  groups. 

From  these  results  it  would  appear  that,  when 
available,  potatoes  may  be  fed  with  economic  safety, 
and  Mr.  Kennard  believes  that  they  may  constitute 
one-half  of  the  moist  mash  by  weight. 

* 

SOME  modern  educators  are  much  concerned 
about  what  they  call  the  “preparatory  period” 
before  children  are  permitted  to  read.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  requirements  is  given  : 

Reasonable  facility  in  the  use  of  ideas,  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  in  doing  simple  reasoning. 

Sufficient  command  of  simple  English  sentences  to 
speak  with  ease  and  freedom. 

A  relatively  wide  speaking  vocabulary.  . 

Accuracy  in  enunciation  and  pronunciation. 

We  are  sure  that  thousands  brought  up  in  homes 
where  more  or  less  reading  aloud  was  practiced  will 
consider  this  list  of  pre-reading  accomplishments 
unfair  to  the  child.  Just  what  age  is  considered 
safe  for  starting  the  child's  reading  is  not  stated, 
but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  even  a  fair  smatter¬ 
ing  of  the  qualifications  mentioned  would  be  had  be¬ 
fore  eight  years  of  age.  We  learned  the  alphabet 
at  four,  and  started  to  read  when  five.  One  of 
Pcott's  poems,  “Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu,  ’  learned  at 
six  is  still  clearly  in  memory.  This  was  not  because 
of  precocity,  which  did  not  exist,  but  merely  the 
custom  of  the  locality,  and  did  no  damage.  It  is  a 
poor  plan  to  stuff  an  undeveloped  mind  with  what 
cannot  be  assimilated,  but  quite  another  thing  to 
permit  a  child  to  read  before  he  understands  all  of 
the  logic  involved.  Give  him  a  fair  chance. 

5k 

MORE  than  200,000  attended  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Sep¬ 
tember  20-26.  During  the  week  the  five  millionth 
admission  for  the  20  years  of  the  Exposition's  life 
was  registered. 

It  was  a  great  affair,  featuring  the  agriculture, 
industry  and  home  life  of  New  England.  Most  of 
the  grounds  had  eight  feet  of  water  on  them  during 
the  flood  early  in  the  Spring,  but  the  damage  had 
been  repaired,  so  that  the  buildings  were  all  in  good 
condition.  Visitors  who  never  saw  a  real  flood  won¬ 
dered  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Connecticut  River 
even  to  reach  the  top  of  its  banks,  to  say  nothing  of 
spreading  eight  feet  deep  over  such  a  wide  area. 
Many  buildings  bore  signs  showing  the  high-water 
mark. 

New  England  is  strongly  industrial  as  well  as 
agricultural,  but  these  interests  have  not  conflicted, 
each  recognizing  the  local  importance  of  the  other. 
Hence  in  the  buildings  and  on  the  grounds  ample 
space  is  given  to  industrial  exhibits.  Farm  people 
expect  to  see  them,  and  look  them  over  carefully.  In 
another  issue  further  details  about  this  great  ex¬ 
position  will  be  noted. 


October  10,  1936 

CANNING  tomatoes  is  a  rather  new  industry  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  is  proving  profitable  for 
farmers,  especially  this  year,  when  the  crop  in  other 
States  has  been  cut  short  by  drought. 

Forty  canneries  are  now  at  work  handling  the 
product  of  14.000  acres  of  tomatoes,  grown  mainly 
in  Adams,  Bucks,  Cumberland,  Columbia,  Erie, 
Franklin,  Lancaster  and  York  counties.  The  quality 
of  these  tomatoes  is  excellent  and  they  are  firm, 
smooth  and  well  colored. 

5k 

I  have  received  some  government  publicity  stating 
that  “Total  payments  to  producers  for  milk  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  evaporated  milk  increased  70  per 
cent  from  1932  to  1935  while  prices  received  by  farmers 
per  hundred  pounds  of  milk  for  this  use  improved  52 
per  cent.”  Then  it  goes  on  with  a  sort  of  glorifying 
the  idea  of  selling  the  milk  for  evaporating  purposes,  as 
though  that  might  be  better  than  to  sell  to  the  fluid 
market.  I  wonder  whether  this  is  a  kind  of  apology 
for  the  classified  price  plan?  c.  j. 

New  York. 

ERHAPS  this  may  be  the  idea.  We  saw  the 
publicity  mentioned  and  could  make  nothing  else 
out  of  it.  There  are  States  where  it  is  necessary 
for  farmers  to  sell  the  milk  to  evaporators,  because 
there  is  no  other  market.  They  know  what  becomes 
of  the  milk  and  what  they  get  for  it.  But,  under  the 
classified  price  plan,  so  far  as  wo  can  see,  there  is 
no  way  for  the  farmer  to  cheek  up  so  that  he  may 
know  that  the  part  he  gets  evaporated  prices  for  is 
actually  used  for  that  purpose,  rather  than  going 
into  fluid  milk  sales.  In  some  cases  farmers  are 
given  a  “norm”  which  is  a  high-toned  word  for  their 
model  or  proportion  of  deliveries  to  be  used  as  fluid 
milk,  and  the  remainder  is  paid  for  at  other  prices. 
It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  that 
the  farmers  norm  of  fluid  milk  may  be  greatly  am¬ 
plified  in  the  supply  to  consumers,  with  the  loss  of 
upwards  of  a  dollar  per  hundred  to  the  producer. 

Jk 

Edward  B.  Lewis 

EDWARD  B.  Lewis,  a  vice-president  of  the  Bor¬ 
den  Company  and  well  known  in  the  dairy 
business,  died  suddenly  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  at 
his  Summer  home  at  Warwick,  Orange  County,  X. 
Y.,  on  September  20.  Tie  was  associated  with  the 
Horton  Ice  Cream  Company  until  1928  when  that 
company  was  merged  with  Borden’s.  He  then  went 
with  the  Borden  Company,  and  since  1934  has  been 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

Ed  Lewis,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  in  the 
trade,  was  a  capable  executive  and  a  likeable  busi¬ 
ness  man.  We  knew  him  best  years  back  when  he 
was  in  the  Horton  Company.  In  those  days  he  had 
a  sympathetic  respect  for  the  producer’s  position 
in  the  industry.  His  influence  had  been  helpful.  We 
held  him  in  high  respect. 


The  Subscription  Blank 

THE  order  blank  loosely  inclosed  in  this  issue  is 
permitted  by  postal  regulations  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  subscribers  and  to  save  postage  for  the 
publisher.  The  good  interest  of  friends  in  sending 
in  subscriptions  for  themselves  and  others  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  growth  and  success  of  the  paper. 
If  subscriptions  have  expired  or  about  to  expire  a 
renewal  on  the  blank  will  be  appreciated,  and  any 
subscriptions  for  friends  will  as  always  in  the  past 
be  considered  a  special  favor. 


Brevities 

The  tax  on  five  gallons  of  gasoline  in  South  Carolina 
is  35  cents. 

Some  interesting  fruit  matters  discussed  on  our  first 
page  this  week. 

Canada’s  wheat  crop  is  the  lowest  in  17  years,  about 
232,973,000  bushels. 

“Wait  on  the  Lord  :  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart :  wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord.” 

Many  States  have  stringent  bee-inspection  laws.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  farmers  to  co-operate  in  this  work. 

Yes,  we  have  kept  Gladiolus  bulbs  in  a  pit  in  the 
garden,  dug  below  frost.  This  will  not  work  with 
Dahlias — they  rot. 

“Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of 
my  heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my 
strength  and  my  redeemer.” 

Don’t  let  any  squash  bugs,  potato  beetles  or  bean 
beetles  go  to  seed.  Everyone  found  should  be  killed. 
There  will  be  plenty  another  year  without  holding  any 
over. 

The  Danube  Basin  (Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Rumania 
and  Yugoslovia)  this  year  harvested  69,878,000  bushels 
of  rye  and  359.000,000  of  wheat,  a  considerable  sur¬ 
plus  over  former  years. 

“When  you  are  working  on  some  task,  let  each  step 
in  performing  that  task  be  a  joy.  Do  not  feel  that  you 
have  to  wait  until  the  task  is  completed  before  you  can 
enjoy  it.  Every  stroke  of  the  brush,  every  mark  ot  the 
pencil,  every  blow  of  the  hammer,  every  swish  of  the 
broom,  every  click  of  the  typewriter  can  be  associated 
with  a  feeling  of  joy  and  of  satisfaction.”  —  Lowell 
Fillmore. 
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Work  and  Hope  for  Milk 

THE  members  of  the  Milk  Committee  at  tbeir 
meeting  in  Utica  on  September  2G,  approved  a 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  two  committees, 
one  to  visit  the  Platform  Committee  of  the  State 
Republican  convention  in  Albany  on  the  following 
Monday,  and  the  other  to  visit  the  Platform  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Democratic  State  convention  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  the  same  day  to  urge  that  the  following 
milk  plank  be  inserted  in  State  platforms  of  both 
parties : 

New  York  dairymen  have  always  been  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  the  sale  ot  milk.  The  dairy  industry  is 
today  in  a  more  chaotic  condition  than  ever  before.  We 
favor  legislation  to  restore  to  farmers  the  power  and 
authority  to  determine  the  price  and  terms  of  the  sale 
for  their  own  milk. 

The  members  to  make  the  appeal  to  the  Syracuse 
convention  were :  J.  Leslie  Craig  and  Frank  Brill, 
C'anastota  ;  T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison  ;  and  Win.  Walsh, 
Bridgewater.  The  members  of  the  committee  to  the 
Albany  convention  were :  Ralph  Norton,  Boonville ; 
C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek ;  and  Aaron  Bell,  Accord. 

The  discussions  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
all  groups  of  producers  were  represented  at  the 
meeting  and  that  all  groups  were  represented  in  the 
original  organization  of  the  Milk  Committee,  and 
that  its  growing  membership  consists  of  all  groups 
of  producers  in  the  State.  The  county  committees 
also  represent  all  groups. 

The  committee  has  no  purpose  to  interfere  with 
the  operations  now  being  carried  on  by  existing  as¬ 
sociations  and  groups.  The  purpose  is  to  strengthen 
their  hands  for  service  to  their  producers.  Under 
present  conditions  the  groups  are  all  competing  with 
each  other.  All  assert  that  this  group  competition 
is  the  principal  cause  of  their  failure  to  help  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  leaders  appeal  to  producers  to  co¬ 
operate.  The  need  now  is  for  co-operation  of  leaders 
and  their  groups. 

The  purpose  of  the  Milk  Committee  is  to  secure 
legislation  to  restore  to  all  farmers  the  power  and 
authority  and  legal  machinery  to  enable  them  col¬ 
lectively  to  fix  the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of 
their  milk.  This,  of  course,  must  be  one  basic 
price  for  all  producers,  Large  or  small,  high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor.  With  their  rightful  legal  power  and 
authority  farmers  have  the  ability  to  conduct  the 
sale  of  milk  and  make  of  it  a  successful  business. 

The  Syracuse  Committee  reported  that  they  were 
cordially  received.  “The  committee  seemed  much 
interested  in  the  problem  and  plan.” 

The  Albany  Committee  was  “cordially  received 
and  the  consideration  promised  for  it  is  encour¬ 
aging.” 

The  agricultural  planks  in  both  platforms  as 
published  are  trite  and  meaningless.  Republican 
platform  planks  have  the  merits  of  brevity.  The 
hope  in  it  is  that  Justice  Bleakley,  who  received  the 
nomination  for  Governor,  promised  in  his  acceptance 
speech  to  devote  particular  attention  to  the  problems 
of  the  agricultural  industry  and  to  amplify  his 
policies,  during  the  campaign. 

The  agricultural  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform 
sought  to  make  capital  out  of  the  fact  that  the  total 
return  for  milk  in  1935  was  more  than  it  was  in  1933. 

The  price  of  milk  in  1933  had  drop  tied  as  low  as 
one  cent  a  quart  under  the  same  administration  as 
for  the  three  years  since.  It  has  continued  the 
policies  and  practices  that  nearly  ruined  farmers 
three  years  ago. 

It  asserts  that  the  conditions  of  the  Milk  Control 
Law  depends  solely  upon  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
dairymen;  that  it  will  aid  dairymen  to  obtain  the 
highest  returns  possible  and  to  protect  their  markets. 

This  is  simply  a  promise  to  do  in  the  future  what 
it  has  failed  to  do  while  it  had  an  opportunity  in 
the  past. 

It  asserts  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  denies  the  State  any  control  in  prices 
of  out-of-State  milk. 

This  is  not  candid.  The  court  called  attention  to 
the  ability  of  the  State  to  protect  its  industry 
through  its  police  powers  and  hygienic  laws,  and 
this  has  been  persistently  ignored  by  the  State  ad¬ 
ministration. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

dealers  were  obliged  to  sell  143  quarts  of  milk  to 
make  one  cent  profit.  Cold  comfort  in  this  for  the 
farmer  looking  for  “benefits.” 

The  dairy  industry  was  never  in  a  more  chaotic 
condition  than  it  is  today.  Neither  platform  offers 
any  solution.  It  would  be  charitable  to  say  that  no 
member  of  either  committee  has  any  conception  of 
the  milk  problem  or  its  importance.  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  has  utterly  failed  dairymen.  The  hope  is  in 
what  Judge  Bleakley  develops  before  election  day. 


A  False  Story  Challenged 

PETER  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  and  head  of  the  Milk  Control 
Division,  is  reported  in  the  press  as  saying  in  a 
recent  speech  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  that  the  “classified 
price  plan”  of  selling  milk  could  not  be  abandoned 
because  about  one-half  of  the  milk  produced  in  New 
York  State  must  be  sold  for  by-products  use  at  a 
lower  price  than  that  sold  to  fluid  milk  consumers. 

We  disagree  with  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck's  con¬ 
tentions.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  system  more  disastrous 
to  producers  than  “classification”  could  be  devised. 
The  system  is  wasteful,  unintelligent  and  dishonest. 
It  cools,  pasteurizes,  delivers  and  pays  freight  and 
cartage  on  two  cans  of  milk  when  only  one  can  is 
needed.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  was  silent  when  asked  if  he 
would  guarantee  correct  classification.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  reported  that  big  companies 
sold  at  the  highest  fluid  price,  and  made  returns  to 
producers  at  the  lowest  class  price.  This  wa s  a 
deliberate  and  intentional  swindle  of  helpless  pro¬ 
ducers.  We  find  no  record  of  any  reparations. 

According  to  Bulletin  300,  which  bears  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck's  name  as  Commissioner  for  the  year  1934-1935, 
79  per  cent  of  the  total  milk  shipments  is  used  as 
fluid  milk,  and  only  21  per  cent  is  manufactured. 
That  is  a  little  miscalculation  of  29  per  cent  of  the 
total  shipments.  These  are  dealers'  records.  As¬ 
suming  that  they  are  correct,  which  takes  no  ac¬ 
count  of  human  nature,  it  does  not  follow  that  milk 
must  be  sold  in  classes. 

Some  of  the  beneficiaries  of  classification  recently 
got  into  print  with  the  story  that  farmers  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  flat  price  and  benefited  by  classi¬ 
fication.  The  truth  is  when  farmers  made  a  price 
in  1916,  it  was  a  flat  price  and  they  liked  it.  But 
they  never  got  a  fair  price  when  dealers  and  pro¬ 
moters  fixed  the  price  whether  flat  or  classified. 

From  the  time  classification  was  adopted  in  1921 
to  1933,  when  milk  was  sold  for  one  cent  a  quart, 
the  Borden-League  spread  was  increased  from  5% 
cents  a  quart  bottle  to  13  y2  cents.  The  dealer's 
spread  doubled  while  the  producer's  price  dropped 
two  cents  a  quart. 

Based  on  fair  estimates  from  incomplete  reports 
Borden-League  producers  have  not  had  a  penny  for 
all  the  surplus  over  and  above  the  two  classes  of 
fluid  milk  and  cream  in  13  years.  Estimated  on  the 
1  a  sis  of  butter  and  cheese  values,  the  average  price 
of  milk  for  the  decade  1902-1912  before  the  war 
was  higher  than  in  the  first  10  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  classified  price  system,  1921-1931. 

Classification  is  a  joy  to  distributors,  but  a  night¬ 
mare  for  producers. 


That  Federal  Milk  Report 

THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  released  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1  a  summary  of  its  report  filed  on  the 
same  day  with  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  on  its  investigation  of  milk  in  New  York 
State.  The  report  is  a  very  concise  and  readable 
statement  of  things  about  the  industry  that  every 
informed  person  already  knows. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  in  it  to  help  the  dairy 
problems  that  confront  the  farmers  of  the  State. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 


It  asserts  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  raise  prices 
so  high  that  the  farmer  would  lose  his  sales  in  the 
competitive  market. 

This  leaves  the  dairy  farmer  condemned  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  under  strict  and  exacting  hygienic  regula¬ 
tions  and  to  sell  it  at  a  price  established  in  the 
metropolitan  market  by  small  shipments  of  cheap 
and  uninspected  milk  coming  into  the  State  from 
distant  fields. 

.  It  promises  elimination  of  the  middleman’s  exces¬ 
sive  profits  by  compulsory  audits  of  the  milk  dealers’ 
books. 

This  would  be  funny  if  the  problem  were  less 
serious.  Three  years  ago  this  administration  made 
?n  investigation  of  a  dealer’s  books  by  Prof.  Spencer 
at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  The  report  was  that  the  big 


Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 
August,  1936 : 


State  of  Origin 

Milk 

-40-qt.  Units - - 

Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 

93.553  48.340 

New  Jersey  . 

.  324.894 

1.567 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  514.981 

13,963  3,920 

Vermont  . 

.  144,049 

9,498 

Connecticut  . 

.  15.428 

Maryland  . 

.  18.474 

230 

Indiana  . 

. .  2,500 

1,770  30 

Delaware  . 

5.359 

Ohio  . 

•  ... 

1,500 

Wisconsin  . 

550 

Massachusetts  . 

.  12.7S3 

Totals,  Aug.,  1936... 

.2,876.494 

122.401  52.530 

Totals,  Aug.,  1935... 

.2,690,761 

119,314  53.24S 

New  York  furnished  63  per 

cent  of  the  milk  and 

Grains  of  Gold 

FEDERAL  Judge  Otis  in  Kansas  City  recently  up¬ 
held  the  validity  of  a  lease  signed  in  1890  requir¬ 
ing  a  realty  company  to  pay  139,320  grains  of  pure 
gold  or  its  equivalent  at  current  gold  prices  as 
quarterly  rent  for  a  store  location.  If  this  decision 
is  sustained  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  it  will 
mean  that  the  landlord  will  profit  in  the  difference 
between  $20.67  an  ounce  of  gold,  the  value  in  1890, 
and  $35  an  ounce,  the  value  of  gold  since  June  5, 
1933,  for  every  ounce  in  139,820  grains,  computed  in 
quarterly  payments.  This  would  increase  the  rental 
59.06  per  cent.  It  is  held  that  this  is  a  bullion  con¬ 
tract  and  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  legislation 
reducing  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  form  of  contract  be  adopted  in  the 
future  to  protect  money  lenders  for  payment  of  in¬ 
terest  and  principal  to  protect  them  from  future 
depreciations  in  the  gold  value  of  money. 

If  the  money  lenders  are  to  be  permitted  to 
monopolize  the  volume  of  gold,  and  increase  its 
value  in  proportion  to  other  forms  of  wealth,  this 
would  be  a  rich  source  of  gain  for  the  money  lenders. 

If  the  government  authorized  a  monopoly  of  any 
other  commodity  in  general  use  and  caused  a  con¬ 
stant  or  periodic  increase  of  its  value,  then  the  other- 
commodity  would  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  gold. 

But  what  would  happen  if  the  government  aban¬ 
doned  its  policy  of  gold  monopoly?  The  price  of 
gold,  as  a  commodity,  would  be  regulated  by  the 
supply  of  it  and  the  demand  for  it.  Losing  its  arti¬ 
ficial  demand  it  would  suddenly  fall  in  price.  Its 
use  would  be  limited  to  use  in  the  arts  and  for 
ornaments.  It  would  vary  in  value  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  The  money  lender  would  lose  instead  of  gain. 

A  monopoly  of  gold  profits  those  who  control  the 
gold,  but  others  pay  the  profits.  A  monopoly  of  any 
kind  is  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  democracy. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Iowa  Farm  Philosophy 

?'  ^  *Y-  eon?es  the  nearest  to  pointing  out  what 
should  be  done  to  help  the  farmers  of  any  of  several 
farm  papers  that  I  take.  Equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
pin  lieges  to  none  is  what  we  need,  and  not  help.  It  is 
only,  because  other  classes  have  been  granted  special 
privileges  that  the  farmer  is  in  the  hole  now  and  it  is 
not  going  to  remedy  matters  to  grant  special  privileges 

'T’hnt6  a  so,in  a',1  attempt  to  balance  up  accounts, 

-hat  will  only  make  a  bad  matter  worse  as  there  will  be 
no  end  to  the  granting  of  privileges.  What  everybody 
needs  is  simply  just  what  is  coming  to  him — no  "more 
and  no  less — and  then  everybody  can  do  the  rest  for 
themselves.  Thomas  bowler. 

Iowa. 

“Classification”  in  New  Jersey 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  State  College 
ot  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  relates  the  com- 
ptanits  of  New  Jersey  milk  producers  against  the  “clas¬ 
sified  price  plan  as  existing  in  that  State.  The  farm¬ 
ers  expected  the  fluid  price  for  the  quota  given  them 
hut  actually  received  that  price  for  only  70  per  cent  of 
their  fluid  deliveries. 

.  -A-  council  committee  is  working  on  the  problem,  and 
invites  suggestions  for  proposed  changes  of  the  system 
Our  suggestion  is  that  all  forms  of  “classification"  be 
thrown  out  of  the  dairy  window.  Let  dealers  buv  their 
lequnements  of  fluid  milk.  Then  the  word  “surplus” 
may  in  time  fade  out  of  their  vocabulary. 

A  Friendly  Sentiment 

P”!011’  Chairman  Gf  the  Milk  Committee  of 
fi  n.  •  ate  :  ^  e  who  are  fighting  in  connection  for 
the  flat  price  system  of  paying  for  milk  so  that  when 
a  fanner  sells  a  can  of  milk  he  will  know  exactly  what 
he  will  receive  tor  it  and  will  not  be  juggled  out  of  his 
livelihood  through  the  evils  of  the  classified  price  sys¬ 
tem  promise  you  and  the  dairymen  associated  with 
you  .that  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  Con¬ 
necticut  nnlk  shipments  being  used  to  subjugate  New 
lork  k-  tate  tarmers.  W  e  believe  a  fair  flat  rate  system 
can  so  be  applied  as  to  assure  a  square  deal  for  the 
farmer  for  the  dealer  and  for  the  consumer. 

mortox  e.  pierpont,  President, 

T,  p  MARCYi.  BERGER.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

I  lie  Milk  Producer-Dealers  Association  of  Connecti- 

vlllj  lllCi 


Help  the  Milk  Drive 

CUT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  voting  members 
of  your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


i  jai  tvm  ul  iuc  t  inuu  uuuiiug  miu  lilt*  til.V  JLUL  lilt! 

month  of  August,  1936.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  will 
vote  this  year  only  for  Candidates  for  Senator  and 
Assemblymen,  and  Governor  who  pledge  themselves 
to  support  and  vote  for  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  as 
approved  by  the  Milk  Committee. 

Name  . . 

P.  O . 
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Stock  and  Dairy 


The  ninety-sixth  New  York  State  Fair 
was  one  of  the  greatest  exhibitions  ever 
held  in  the  Empire  State,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  attendance,  number  and 
quality  of  livestock  exhibited.  The 
grounds  and  buildings  were  all  in  excep¬ 
tionally  line  condition.  The  superintend¬ 
ents  had  their  various  departments  well 
organized,  exhibitors  were  satisfied  and 
the  visiting  public  well  pleased.  Back  of 
every  success  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  and  properly  co-ordinated  ef¬ 
fort.  Dr.  Albert  L.  Brown,  director,  and 
his  corps  of  assistants,  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  success  of  our  1936  New 
York  State  Fair. 

Dairy  Cattle 

Over  800  head  of  dairy  cattle,  worthy 
representatives  of  the  leading  dairy 
breeds,  were  exhibited  for  total  premiums 
of  approximately  $12,000.  The  Ilolstein- 
Friesians  were  judged  by  Clair  I.  Miller, 
Medina,  Ohio ;  assisted  by  Carl  G.  Woos¬ 
ter,  Union  Hill,  N.  Y.  About  300  head 
of  black  and  whites  were  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  and  ranked  for  excellence  of  form 
and  function.  Blues,  reds  and  purples 
were  awarded  as  follows :  Junior  Bull 
Calf :  Cornell  University  on  Cornell  Don 
Boast  714240;  second,  Clover  Heights 
Farm,  (R.  F.  Jones),  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  on 
Clover  Heights  Man-o-War  Pride  725655. 
Senior  Calf:  Yates  Farm  (Harry  Yates), 
Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  on  Senator  Posch 
715568 ;  second,  Roy  W.  Wright  and 
Ralph  R.  Smith,  on  Fallkill  Ormsby  Sen¬ 
sation  Pride  710398.  Bull  18  Months, 
Under  Two  Years:  Baker  Farm  (1.  S. 
Culver,  manager),  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Baker 
Farm  Exalted  700828;  second,  II.  W. 
Samson  &  Sons,  Vernon  Center,  N.  Y., 
on  Wimbledon  Dean  699425.  Two  and 
Under  Three  Years :  McLaury  Bros., 
Portlandville,  N.  Y.,  Colantha  Creamelle 
Hartog  691278;  second,  Cornell,  Cornell 
Pride  689012.  Three  and  Under  Four 
Years :  McLaury  Bros.,  Colantha  Onyx 
Aggie  68066S;  second,  George  Burrow, 
Ontario,  N.  Y.,  on  Sir  Carzone  Butter 
Boy  689247.  Aged  Bull:  J.  Reynolds 
Wait,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  second,  Samson  & 
Sons,  on  College  View  Sir  Francy  Philip 
725494.  Junior  Champion  :  Cornell  Don 
Boast.  Senior  and  Grand  Champion : 
Wait,  on  Cornucopia  Lad  Posch  94207- 
3044  C.  C. 

The  female  Holstein  classes  were  not 
only  exceptionally  well  filled  but  carried 
a  superiority  of  type  throughout.  Cornell 
won  Junior  Champion  on  Cornell  Ormsby 
Esteem  1772337.  Heifer  2  Years,  Under 
3:  B.  Morrison,  Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y., 
on  Leafy  Lawn  Ormsby  Queen  1750229; 
second,  Baker  Farm,  on  Baker  Farm 
Elizabeth  1731824.  Three  Years,  Under 
4:  Clover  Heights,  on  Naomi  Ormsby 
1623470 ;  second,  Baker  Farm,  on  Dignity 
1638304.  Cow  4,  Under  5 :  Yates,  on 
Bettina  Prilly  Posch  1570760.  Over  50 
aged  matrons  paraded  in  the  5-year  and 
over  class:  First,  West  Lawn  Farms,  on 
Echo  Segis  Pontiac  Changeling  1193638; 
second,  Wm.  A.  Ashford,  Lyons,  N.  Y., 
on  Colantha  Laura  Ormsby  1253778. 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion:  Yates,  on 
Bettina  Prilly  Posch. 

The  Guernsey  show  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  exhibition  of  quality,  uniformity, 
combined  with  large  numbers  in  each  di¬ 
vision.  Judges:  Guy  E.  Harmon,  Queens¬ 
town,  Md.,  and  R.  M.  Kinross,  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.,  competently  performed  a  diffi¬ 
cult  job.  The  awards  were  as  follows : 
Junior  Bull  Calf :  Emmadine  Farms,  Inc., 
Hopewell  Junction,  on  Supreme's  Royal 
Dasher  237293;  second,  Edgemere  Farm, 
Moravia,  on  Thro’s  Grandson  235375. 
Senior  Calf:  Maywood  Farms,  Stillwood, 
Pa.,  on  Maywood  Premier  Lad  229159 ; 
second,  Thomas  Green,  Memphis,  on  L. 
Yeoman’s  Masterpiece  227528.  Bull  18 
Months,  Under  2  Years:  Wyebrook 
Farm,  Londonville,  on  Wyebrook  Gay 
King  224761 ;  second,  Emmadine  Farms, 
on  Foremost  Barbarian  229043.  Two  and 
Under  3  Years :  Emmadine  Farms,  on 
Foremost  Pre-eminent  221531 ;  second, 
Wyebrook  Farm,  on  Wyebrook  Hylan 
King  216337.  Three  and  Under  4  Years : 
Maywood  Farm,  on  Langwater  Maywood 
204887;  second,  Sunny  Hill  Farm  (Earl 
W.  Holcomb),  Tunnel,  on  Cecile’s  Ultra 
King  192733.  Aged  Bull :  Maywood  Farm. 
Junior  Champion:  Wyebrook  Farm,  on 
Wyebrook  Gay  King  224761.  Senior  and 
Grand  Champion :  Maywood  Farm  on 
Langwater  Maywood  204887. 

The  female  Guernsey  classes  were 
awarded  as  follows :  Heifer,  4  Months 
and  Under  1  Year:  Emmadine  Farms,  on 
Foremost  Madge  477838;  second,  May- 
wood  Farms,  on  Maywood  Babbette 
471322.  Heifer-,  1  Year  and  Under  1%  : 
Emmadine  Farms,  on  Foremost  Meta  477- 
831 ;  second,  Emmadine  Farms,  on  Su¬ 
preme’s  Marianna  477833.  Heifers,  1% 
Years  and  Under  2 :  Emmadine  Farms, 
on  Supreme’s  Laura  461836  ;  second,  May- 
wood  Farms,  on  Maywood  Gypsy  Girl 


Tan  Bark  &  Arena  at  the  N.Y.  State  Fair 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


438011.  Junior  Champion  Cow:  Emma- 
nine  Farms,  on  Foremost  Meta  4  <7831. 
Heifers,  2  Years  and  Under  3  :  Emmadine 
Farms,  on  Supreme’s  Lorie  453671 ;  sec¬ 
ond,  Emmadine  Farms,  on  Oswego  Falls 
Farm’s  Hope  2nd  406494.  Cows,  3  and 
Under  4:  Maywood  Farms,  on  Rex’s 
Fantine  373511 ;  second,  Emmadine 
F  a  r  m  s,  on  S  u  p  r  e  m  e's  K  e  1  i  a  419- 
060.  Cows,  4  Years  and  Over :  May- 
wood  Farms,  on  Kenmoor  Foremost 
Patsy  313S29;  second,  Emmadine  Farms, 
on  Hardwick's  France  Rose  321281. 
Senior  Champion  Cow :  Emmadine 
Farms,  on  Supreme’s  Lorie  453671.  Sen¬ 
ior  and  Grand  Champion :  Emmadine 
Farms,  on  Supreme's  Lorie  453671. 

Secretary  Conklin,  National  Ayrshire 
Association,  had  an  instructive  and  valu¬ 
able  exhibition  which  demonstrated  lon¬ 
gevity,  hardiness  and  efficiency  of  produc¬ 
tion  "of  Ayrshires  as  shown  by  the  living 
cows.  One  such  cow,  Willowbank  Goldie 
171258  at  12  years  of  age,  two  milkings 
per  day,  had  completed  a  record  of  12,480 
pounds  of  milk,  test  4.34  per  cent  for  a 


American  King  47724 ;  second,  C.  C. 
Gould,  on  Strathglass  Dolbar  39324. 
Aged  Bull :  Lillian  H.  Landis,  on  Whit- 
pain  American  King  47724.  Junior 
Champion:  Lippitt  Farm,  on  Alta  Crest 
Round-up  500S3.  Senior  and  Grand 
Champion :  Lippitt  Farm,  Alta  Crest 
Round-up  50083. 

The  cow  classes  were  as  follows :  Heif¬ 
er,  4  Months  and  Under  1  Year:  Mar¬ 
shall  F.  Clieeseman,  on  Delight's  Daisy  of 
Clover  Crest  179631 ;  second,  Lippitt 
Farm,  on  Lippitt  Heather  Douglas  176- 
784.  Heifer,  1  Year  and  Under  1  *4  : 
Lippitt  Farm,  on  Strathglass  Douglass 
Miss  Craig  167747  ;  second,  Lippitt  Farm, 
on  Lippitt  Hill  Swelltor  167549.  Heifer, 
iy2  Years  and  Under  2:  Lippitt  Farm, 
on  Lippitt  Chlorissa  162657 ;  second, 
Marshall  F.  Clieeseman,  on  Star’s  Delight 
Daisy  of  Clover  Crest  165357.  Cham¬ 
pion  Cow,  Under  2  Years :  Lippitt  Farm, 
on  Strathglass  Douglass  Miss  Craig  167- 
747.  Heifer,  2  Years  and  Under  3 :  Lipp¬ 
itt  Farm,  on  Alfalfa  Farm  Ann  2nd  152- 
425 ;  second,  Lippitt  Farm,  on  Alfalfa 


Strngan  &  Daughter,  Manlius,  on  Double¬ 
cap  Moor  Volunteer  355125 ;  second, 
Hedges  Homestead  Stock  Farm,  Maitland 
Oxford  Duke  369175.  Bull.  3  Years  and 
Over  :  R.  M.  Broderick  &  Son,  on  Right 
Royal's  Volunteer  325806 ;  second,  Ira  G. 
Payne,  Doreen’s  Dreamer  373033.  Junior 
Champion  :  Ira  G.  Payne,  Watfern  Moor 
Count  361458.  Senior  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  :  Broderick. 

The  female  classes  were  as  follows : 
Heifer,  1  Year  and  Under  1*4  :  II.  M. 
Broderick  &  Son  ;  second,  Hedges  Home¬ 
stead  Stock  Farm,  on  Blondeville  Beulah 
You'll  Do  1110346.  Heifer,  iy2  Years 
and  Under  2:  Margaret  E.  Jennings,  E. 
Durham,  on  Maitland  Oxford  Blonde 
1077838 ;  second,  Hedges  Homestead 
Stock  Farm,  on  Blondeville  Sayda  1086- 
809.  Junior  Champion :  Jennings,  on 
Maitland  Oxford  Blonde  1077838.  Heifer, 
2  Years  and  Under  3  :  John  Luclisinger  & 
Sons,  on  Sybil  Count's  Xmas  Bell  of  S. 
S.  F.  1078717 ;  second,  R.  M.  Broderick 
&  Son,  on  Pioneer  Daisy  Sunshine  1059- 
030.  Cow,  3  Years  and  Under  4  :  I.  G.  Payne 
on  Imp.  So.  Sweet  of  Oaklands  1073983 ; 
second,  Payne,  on  Wonderful  Moor 
Countess  988524.  Cow,  4  Years  or  Over: 
Ira  G.  Payne,  on  Imp.  Pioneer’s  Sybil 
Solid  Gold  1073980;  second,  Richfield 
Farm,  on  Hobart,  You’ll  Do  Sedate  964- 
503.  Champion  Cow,  Over  2  Years:  Ira 
G.  Payne,  on  Imp.  So.  Sweet  of  Oaklands 
1073983.  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  : 
Ira  G.  Payne,  on  Imp.  So.  Sweet  of  Oak¬ 
lands  1073983. 

The  Brown  Swiss  were  judged  by  E. 
S.  Harrison,  assisted  by  Paul  E.  New¬ 
man,  Ithaca.  D.  M.  Boice,  Churchill,  N. 
Y.,  took  the  majority  of  placings  on  the 
excellence  of  his  outstanding  entries,  win¬ 
ning  a  clean  sweep  on  all  bull  classes  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  aged  class  which  was  won  by 
Albert  E.  Toleman,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  on 
Milliceut's  Vrou  of  Ellerslie  28834,  who 
also  won  the  purple.  Boice  continued  his 
success  in  the  female  classes  with  Tole¬ 
man  taking  championship  honors  on  his 
aged  cow  Mary  Lou  of  Poplar  Hill  41831. 
Almost  100  head  of  Brown  Swiss  com¬ 
peted  for  placing  in  the  various  classes. 


Dairy  Goats 


The  Dairy  Goat  division  this  year  was 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dairy 
Cattle  Department,  Don  N.  Allen,  super¬ 
intending  the  exhibit.  Mrs.  Henry  II. 
Coit,  Derby,  N.  J.,  judge.  In  the  Alpine 
classes,  Silas  Wright,  Red  Creek  ;  Don  N. 
Allen,  Wayland;  Iv.  J.  Coon,  Lafayette; 
R.  L.  Harris,  Fabius,  exhibited.  Wright 
winning  first  on  flocks ;  Allen  champion 
doe.  Saanen  —  Wright  also  competed 
with  R.  L.  Harris,  Emanuel  Schmidt, 
Jamesville;  L.  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville. 
Harris  won  Champion  Doe.  Nubian  — 
Champion  Doe :  Allen.  Toggenburg  — 
Champion  :  H.  Barlow,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Top — Champion  Poland  China  hoar  at  1936  New  York  and  Ohio  State  fairs.  Owned 
and  exhibited  by  Buck  and  Doe  Valley  Farms,  Route  5,  Coatesville ,  Pa.  \\  eight 
1,000  pounds.  Bottom — Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  A.  Y., 

bred,  owned  and  exhibited  these  Grand  Champions  in  the  bull,  female  and  steei 
Aberdeen- Angus  classes.  Supt.  S.  II.  Morrison,  holding. 


total  of  5.42  per  cent.  She  was  owned 
and  exhibited  by  Marshall  Clieeseman, 
Ellenburg  Depot,  N.  Y. 

Cutlibert  Nairn,  Douglassville,  Pa.,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Wendell  C.  Wicks,  Oxbow,  N. 
Y.,  placed  the  outstanding  entries  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  Ayrshire  groups  which  com¬ 
bined  such  marvelous  uniformity  of  ex¬ 
cellent  udders,  as  well  as  desirable  con¬ 
formation  and  type.  First  two  placings 
in  order  as  follows:  Junior  Bull  Calf: 
Lippitt  Farm,  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Lipp¬ 
itt  Hill  Charm  52109;  second,  Valmount 
Farm,  Esperanee,  N.  Y.,  on  Valmount 
Duke’s  Milkman  52455.  Senior  Bull 
Calf:  Valmout  Farm,  on  Valmount 
Heather  Pride  51349 ;  second,  O.  A.  Ivib- 
bee  &  Sons,  N.  Bingham,  Pa.,  on  Pioneer 
Vick  54225.  Bull,  144  Years,  Under  2: 
Lippitt  Farm,  on  Alta  Crest  Round-up 
50083;  second,  Marshall  Cheesman,  Ellen¬ 
burg  Depot.  Two  Years  and  Under  3: 
Lippitt  Farm,  on  Strathglass  Milton 
Douglas  47631 ;  second,  Lillian  H.  Lan¬ 
dis,  East  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  Whitpain 
American  Drummer  47997.  Three  and 
Over:  Lillian  H.  Landis,  on  Whitpain 


Farm  Tess  152426.  Cow,  3  Years  and 
Under  4 :  Lippitt  Farm,  on  Alfalfa  Farm 
Hazel  147183;  second,  Lippitt  Farm,  on 
Alfalfa  Farm  Miss  Glenside  147180.  Cow, 
4  Years  and  Over:  Lippitt  Farm,  Alta 
Crest  Roclcabye  122783;  second,  C.  C. 
Gould,  on  Duard  Daisy  Bob  135952. 
Champion  Cow,  Over  2  Years :  Lippitt 
Farm,  on  Alfalfa  Farm  Ann  2nd  152425. 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion :  Lippitt 
Farm,  on  Alfalfa  Farm  Ann  2nd  152425. 

The  Jerseys  were  judges  by  O.  G. 
Schaeffer,  New  York,  assisted  by  O.  L. 
Lepard,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  They  presented  an 
impressive  array  of  the  ultimate  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  desired  type.  Top  placings  as 
follows:  Junior  Bull  Calf:  Ira  G.  Payne, 
East  Sc-hodack,  on  Watfern  Moor  Lad 
372269 ;  second,  Hedges  Homestead  Stock 
Farm  (C.  H.  Jennings),  East  Durham. 
Senior  Bull  Calf:  R.  M.  Brodrick  &  Son, 
Mansfield,  Pa.,  on  Right  Royal  Flash¬ 
light  369800.  Bull,  1V2  Years  and  Under 
2 :  Ira  G.  Payne,  on  Watfern  Moor  Count 
361458 ;  second,  John  Luclisinger  &  Sons, 
Syracuse,  on  Lena’s  Sybil  King  of  S.  S. 
F.  306766.  Bull  2  Years  and  Under  3 :  G. 


Beef  Cattle 

Aberdeen-Angus  made  an  impressive 
showing.  P.  C.  McKenzie,  judge,  State 
College,  Pa.  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine 
Plains,  swept  the  field  of  entries  in  strong 
competition,  with  the  exception  of  bulls 
calved  May  1,  1935,  to  Aug.  1,  1935, 
where  Bob  Hinman  won  on  the  Cornell 
entry  and  bulls  calved  after  Sept.  1, 
1935.  Rally  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  first. 

The  Herefords  offered  strong  competi¬ 
tion  from  the  herds  of  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
Jamesville;  Woodford  Farms,  Washing¬ 
ton  Court  House,  Ohio ;  the  Gage  Stock 
Farm,  Delanson ;  Langston  Farm,  Alden ; 
and  Brookvale  Farm,  Windsor,  Mass. 

The  steer  classes  were  exceptional.  The 
auction  of  the  fat  steers  in  both  4-II  and 
open  classes  were  actively  bid  on  by  buy¬ 
ers  from  various  sections.  Oliver  Knapp  s 
champion  steer  weighing  1,185  pounds 
was  purchased  by  George  Keppler’s  mar¬ 
ket,  Syracuse,  at  46c  per  pound  live 
weight.  The  top  group  of  steers  owned 
by  Briarcliff  Farms,  S.  H.  Morrison, 
manager,  were  auctioned  by  Col.  Fred 
Rappert  to  the  Highland  Hotel  buyer, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  for  15 %c  per  pound. 

Sheep 

Dorset.  —  Aged  Ram :  Brodrick ;  sec¬ 
ond,  Jerome  E.  Wright,  Cambridge.  Ram, 
1  Year  and  Under  2 :  L.  A.  Bradford, 
Wellington,  O. ;  second,  Wright.  Ewe,  1 
Year  and  Under  2:  Cornell;  second, 
Bradford.  Lamb :  Cornell ;  second, 

Wright.  Champion  Ram :  Wright.  Cham¬ 
pion  Ewe :  Bradford. 

Southdown. — Aged  Ram:  Hutchings; 
second,  Brodrick.  Ram,  1  Year  and  Un¬ 
der  2:  Farmlands  (Gurnee  Dyer),  Ports¬ 
mouth,  R.  I. ;  second,  W.  II.  S.  Hutch¬ 
ings,  Spencerport.  Lamb:  Brodrick;  sec¬ 
ond,  W.  B.  Belknap,  Goshen,  Ky.  Aged 
Ewe:  Hutchings;  second,  Belknap.  Ewe, 
1  Year  and  Under  2:  Farmlands;  second, 
Simpson  Bros.,  Caledonia.  Lamb :  Bel¬ 
knap  ;  second,  Broderick.  Champion 
Ewe:  Farmlands. 

/  HTri  f  in  n  ^ 
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flfr/hfi  SPECIAL  FALL  SALE 

of  1936  Guaranteed  harness.  Must  make  room  for  1937 
Models.  Big  choice  of  si>ecial  values — black  or  natural 
tan  leather,  regular  or  bronze  hardware.  Terms.  Save 
money  —  act  NOW!  FREE  Harness  Book  —  write 

WALSH  HARNESS  CO.,  Dept.  15,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


'OO  UP.  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS 
k  or  milk  cooling  cabinets  for  well  water 
or  ice.  Also  farm  electric  water  heat¬ 
ing  pails,  813. 95.  Buy  your  milk  cooler  or  cabinet  now 
at  our  Factory-To- You  Prices  and  Fall  and  Winter  dis¬ 
counts.  Save  ?5*.  Write  Dept.  R.,  COMMERCIAL  RE¬ 
FRIGERATION  CO.,  Inc.,  55  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS— 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  Crossed 


6-8  weeks  old . $3.50  each 

8-10  weeks  old . $4.00  each 


Ship  any  number  COD.  5 %  discount  on  orders  of  6  pigs 
or  more.  Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of  these 
good  pigs. 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester-' Yorkshire,  Hampshire-Berkshire  and  Poland 
crosses,  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks  old,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6  each,  on  approval.  Sho&ts,  feeders,  all  ages. 

( Vaccinated  to  prevent  cholera,  50c  each  if  desired  ) 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 
—  Buy  With  Confidence  — 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Residence,  Carr  Road.  -  Tel.  I09I-M,  Evenings 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  fall  pigs,  out  of  two  and  three-year-old  sows, 
G  to  8  weeks  old,  unrelated  pairs.  Have  a  few  very  fine 
boars  for  fall  breeding.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and 
prices  on  request. 

ARYLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire,  Berkshire-Duroc, 

6-7  weeks  $3.50,  8-9  weeks  $4,  10  weeks  $4.50,  12  weeks 
weaned  and  started  shoats  $6.  Vaccination  35c  extra. 
Crates  free.  Ship  G.  O.  I). 

CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd.,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Chester  &  Yorkshire  and  Chester  &  Berkshire 

7  to  S  weeks  old .  S3. 75  each 

8  to  9  weeks  old  Chester  Whites.  S4.00  each 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149  WOBURN,  MASS. 


DREG,  CUflUC  Ail  ages  FOR  SALE.  Bussell  F. 
UROC  Oil  I  lit  Pnttlngton.  Sclplo  Center,  N.Ti 


G  Purebred,  pedigreed  pigs.  SIO  each.  Unre- 
.  lated  pairs,  *20.  R.  HILL, SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Ir>  Throughbred  Improved  Chester  Whites. 

VI  9  KOLANEKA  FARMS,  Pittslord,  New  York 


SHEEP 


S0UTHD0WNS-  CHEVIOTS 

Champion  winners  at  Syracuse,  Buffalo.  Springfield, 
Chicago.  Purebred  ewes,  rams  offered. 

KATHERINE  SHELDON  -  -  Oneonta,  New  York 


r/AI)  C  A  T  1?  f  HAMPSHIRE  and  LEICESTER 

U  U IV  O /VI  ;  I V  .  Bams  and  Bam  Lambs.  Also 
could  spare  a  few  ewes  at  farmers  prices. 

W.  S.  ROBINSON,  It.  V.  D.  2,  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  K.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS 

Two  years  old,  sired  by  Im.  Buttar  Hum. 

ANDREW  J.  COCHRANE,  RIPLEY,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen- Angus  at  Eastern 
States  Exposition 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  made  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  record  at  the  1936  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  exhibited  from 
this  county  competed  with  herds  from 
Massachusetts,  Iowa  and  four  other  herds 
from  New  York  State.  Bethel  Farm, 
Inc.,  Tine  Plains,  showed  the  Grand 
Champion  bull,  Briarcliff  Mariner,  and 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Ine.,  Pine  Plains,  the 
Grand  Champion  female,  Briarcliff  Prim¬ 
rose  15th.  Briarcliff  also  had  the  first 
prize  junior  yearling  bull,  first  prize 
senior  yearling  heifer  and  showed  the 
Grand  Champion  steer.  Bethel  Farm 
showed  the  first  prize  senior  steer  calf. 
The  Junior  Champion  bull  of  the  show 
shown  by  Cornell  University  was  sired 
by  and  out  of  Briarcliff  bred  cattle. 
Briarcliff  Farms  won  the  premier  breeder 
and  exhibitor  ribbons. 

The  4-II  boys  and  girls  won  first  prize 
in  every  division  in  which  they  competed. 
Dutchess  County  had  four  judging  teams 
entered  in  the  stock  judging  contests  that 
stood  first,  second,  third  and  fifth.  The 
first  four  high  contestants  were  Delmar 
Jaycox,  Hopewell  Junction,  who  will  get 
his  name  engraved  on  the  Wm.  H.  Pew 
4-H  Baby  Beef  Judging  Memorial  Tro¬ 
phy  ;  second,  Moncure  Way,  Stormville ; 
third,  Roberta  Nortlirup,  Pine  Plains; 
fourth,  Mary  Down,  Khinebeck,  N.  Y. ; 
sixth,  Rosemary  Pew,  Pine  Plains; 
eighth,  Clayton  Brower,  Ancramdale; 
ninth,  Gladys  Lawson,  Bangall,  X.  Y. 

In  the  feeding  and  management  con¬ 
test  Dixie  Northrup,  Pine  Plains,  was 
first;  Delmar  Jaycox,  eighth,  and  James 
Hamilton,  Millerton,  ninth. 

In  the  halter  making  contest  for  chil¬ 
dren  over  16,  the  first  six  prizes  went  to 
Dutchess  County  entrants:  first,  Mary 
Down;  second,  Fred  Pulling;  third,  Del¬ 
mar  Jaycox;  fourth,  Jacob  Hilperthauser, 
Millerton;  fifth,  Charles  Budd,  Hyde 
Park;  sixth,  Clayton  Brower.  James 
Hamilton  stood  eighth  and  Gladys  Law- 
son,  ninth.  In  the  junior  division  for 
contestants  under  16,  Frank  Brower,  An¬ 
cramdale  was  first;  Moncure  Way, 
Stormville,  third;  Billy  Potter,  Mill- 
brook,  sixth ;  Lynn  Potter,  eighth ;  and 
Rosemary  Pew  Bangall,  New  York,  ninth. 

In  the  showing  and  fitting  contest  for 
entrants  over  16  years  of  age,  Mary 
Down  was  first  and  in  the  under  16  di¬ 
vision,  Joseph  Cowley,  Pine  Plains,  won 
the  first  award. 


PUREBRED  RAMBOUILLET  RAM  LAMBS. 

Grow  thy;  “The  King  of  Sheep" . $12.00  up. 

H-  C.  BEARDSLEY  -  Montour  Falls,  New  York 


For  Sale 


REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS. 

L.M.  COLBERTS'  SONS,  East  Chatham.  N,  Y. 


Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams — well  wooled  and 
good  type.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  at  reasonable  prices 
EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER  -  Arlington,  Vermont 


Registered  Hampshire  Bams  yearlings  and  lambs. 

Frank  Hubner,  Skiff  Mountain  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


Registered  Hampshire  rams. 

YEKNON  II.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  F.  E.  Stevens,  Wilson,  N.  Y, 


PUREBRED  RAMS  Aslfvinc.' n/y.’ 


DOGS 


WILL  GIVE  pointer  bitch  in  whelp  to  famous 
field  trial  dog,  to  responsible  person  under 
following  conditions:  Person  must  understand 
raising  puppies,  must  live  on  farm  away  from 
main  highways  and  must  furnish  three  letters 
of  recommendation,  one  from  local  hank,  two 
from  prominent  citizens ;  will  expect  in  return, 
one  puppy  choice  of  litter  after  pups  are  four 
months  old  and  right  to  buy  one  more  pup  at 
$25.  Write  CHARLES  JACKSON,  Kennel  Man¬ 
ager,  Kilsyth  Kennels,  Box  14,  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  arid  HOUNDS 

Write  what  you  need.  Price  to  sell. 

PETER  LASCO  -  Forest  City,  Pa, 

Pod  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
ICU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

rv/"\r  T  IPQ  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
UULLlLd  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings.  N.Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Registernble.  Natural  Drivers  & 

Companions.  Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

QED.  Sable  and  White  Collie  Male  Puppies — SI  O.OO. 

■  Satisfaction  guar.  HOWA1U)  GILLETT.  Stanley,  IS.  Y. 

IRISH  Terrier  Pup*— Pedigreed.  2  female  hound  pups. 
■  Reasonable.  MARIAN  FOX  -  Limerick,  New  York 

TERRIER  PUPPIES  -  PUREBRED. 
EMMA  BROWN  -  Youngs.  N.  Y. 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  &SKJSF5H 

DAT  TERRIER  PUPS— Bred  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
IT  guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Chase,  Kansas 

RACCOONS 

COR  SALE  Raccoons  proven  breeders,  dark  colors,  eat 
•out  of  hand;  reasonable.  F.  Mercer,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

FERRETS 

EEDDETC  Males‘  $2.50:  Females,  $3.00:  Pair,  $5.00. 
»  CiIyHIj  1  d  Yearling  females  special  ratters,  $4.00. 

C.  E.  CROW.  R.  1.  New  London.  Ohio 

CERRETS — Special  ratters,  male  or  female.  $3.00. 
*  Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  0. 


In  the  class  for  heavy-weight  steers 
Moncure  W  ay  was  first,  Mary  Lown  sec¬ 
ond,  James  Hamilton  third,  Frank  Brow¬ 
er  fourth,  Billy  Potter  fifth,  Clayton 
Brower  sixth,  Joe  Cowley  seventh.  Louise 
Potter  tenth,  Delmar  Jaycox  eleventh, 
Rosemary  Pew  twelfth,  Roberta  North¬ 
rup  fifteenth.  In  the  light-weight  Angus, 
Gladys  Lawson  was  tirst,  Raymond 
Hedges  third,  Delmar  Jaycox  fourth,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hedges  fifth,  John  Wright,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  sixth.  Rose  and  Anthony 
Grassi,  Pine  Plains,  were  seventh  and 
eighth;  Louis  Fish  Jr.,  Salt  Point, 
tenth ;  Mary  Lown,  eleventh ;  Rosemary 
Dew  twelfth ;  Harry  Ferris,  Wappingers 
Falls,  thirteenth ;  Louise  Hedges,  Pine 
Plains,  fifteenth ;  Louis  Fish,  sixteenth ; 
Clayton  Brower,  seventeenth ;  Moncure 
Way.  nineteenth ;  and  Lynn  Potter, 
twentieth. 


The  Grand  Champion  steer  of  the  show 
was  won  by  Gladys  Lawson  on  her  light¬ 
weight  calf  that  sold  to  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Stores  at  $1.25  per  pound  (see  pic¬ 
ture  page  75S).  Moncure  Way's  heavy¬ 
weight  steer  won  the  commended  and  sold 
to  the  Campbell  Hotel  and  Exchange 
Club  of  Poughkeepsie  at  20  cents  per 
pound.  The  S3  calves  sold  in  the  4-H 
club  sale  averaged  16%  cents  per 
pound.  The  group  of  five  steers  from 
Dutchess  County  won  the  Oakleigh 
Thorne  Trophy  (the  second  Mr.  Thorne 
has  offered)  for  the  third  time  gaining 
permanent  possession  of  both  of  these 
trophies,  and  the  winning  of  the  judging 
contest  gives  them  the  second  leg  on  the 
silver  cup  offered  by  the  Fastsern  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Breeders  Association. 


HORSES 


] 


FOR  SALE  PAIR  GRADE  PERCHEROi1 

mar®  colts  coming  fwo  and  three  gray  and  black  soum 
pair  $275.  two  Belgian  geldings  coming  four  sound  on 
broke  pair  $325.  One  gelding  coming  three  price  $125 

* ,?  ack  peroherou-  >llaro  bred  kind  good  works 
$125.  AU  are  native  horses. 

EARL  WHITE,  Village  Farm,  ARCADE,  N.  Y 


Af  Stun  1  M  uranu  Champion  Perchcron  Stallion  Ko 
m  Oiuu  ho  Hear,  of  kontact.  Cal.vpso,  Carnot  bree 
ing.  lee  $‘-'5.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster, N. 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight  S5“iiSE 

lowest  country  prices.  FRED  CHAN 


s  and  Pereheron: 

HANDLER,  Chariton. 


EZ2L 


PONIES 


Registered  Shetland  PONiEs-Brood  Mares,  Colt 
and  Studs.  Closing  out  entire  herd.  Price  $40  uo 
SCHWARTZ  NURSERIES  PONY  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa 


MILK  • 

•  STRIKE 

SEPARATOR  SALE 


CLIP  this  adv.  and  save  $8.00  on 
your  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
Present  this  advertisement  to  your 
ANKER-HOLTIL  DEALER  or  mail 
to  address  below.  It  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  $S.OO  payment  on  the 
purchase  of  a  new  ANKER-HOLTH 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  if  used  with¬ 
in  30  days  from  date  of  publication. 
Only  one  coupon  of  this  or  any  other 
kind  acceptable  on  each  purchase. 

ANKER-HOLTH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  738RN,  Port  Huron,  Michigan 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMEI 
Th»y  Art  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prim*  Beef  an 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short 
quality  ^eef.  819  th®  beSt  gainers  and  make  high 
Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  o 
nUlr:it^era8i‘is  cl,ose  t0  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content 
make  gonod  beef"11*  W ^  617  flesh  up  readily  ani 
Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  th 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  am 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  1 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
I  Dsxter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  SALE 

Friday,  Oct.  30, 1936 

12:30  P,  M. 

at  White  Hail  Farm,  2  Miles  East  of  Waynesboro,  Po 

along  State  Highway  Route  No.  16.  Easily 
reached  by  Motor. 

34  Young  Registered  Guernseys.  Cows  am 
Heifers  are  mostly  fresh.  Good  individual: 
•ood  breeding. 

G  Bulls.  8  to  16  months  old.  Accredited  fo 
T.  B.  and  Bang. 

Also  a  few  Hampshire  bred  Sows,  and  som 
fall  pigs. 

For  Catalogue  Write 
J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  Pa 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  on* 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer's  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 

or  come  and  *ee  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y, 


Looking  For  Guernseys  *1 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offers 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Ino. 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


.-.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .-. 


ANGUS  FEMALES 

12  two-year-old  heifers  with  calves  at  foot  by 
Boxer  of  Briarcliff.  10  bred  heifers.  10  open 
heifers.  The  best  of  Briarcliff  blood-lines. 

PRICES  AND  DESCRIPTION  ON  REQUEST. 

Bethel  Farm,  Inc.  (Du,cc0h«ss)  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 

.  Frank  Richards.  Mgr." 


THREE^UREBRElf  ANGlifBULLS 

Vearlings.  Herd  Accredited. 

B.  A.  B0ICE  Route  3,  KINGSTON.  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  bleeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  ivORTON,  MB. 


Twenty-Five 


ANGUS  CALVES  FOR  SALE. 
OLIVER  FOX  -  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 


Water  Bowls 

Ten  improvements.  New  type  brass 
valve;  smooth,  even  flow, 

AU  steel  bowl  .  .  .  can’t 
break.  Galvanized  .  .  . 
can’t  rust.  Detachable  or 
stationary.  A  complete 

□  line  from  $2.60  to 
$4.30. 


Low  Cost 
Metal  Windows 

Light  and  ventilation  without 
drafts.  Install  yourself.  Galvan, 
ized,  rot  proof,  won’t  warp, 
shrink  or  rattle.  Use  wood  sasb. 
AIR-FLO  Metal  Frame,  Cas-  i — i 
ing  and  Wings,  $1.30-$2.10.  I _ 1 


Heavy  Steel 
Barn  Windows 

Best  quality.  Exclusive,  adjustable 
tilting  and  full  opening  device. 
Ventilation  without  drafts.  Will 
outlast  the  barn.  For  wood  or 

□  Masonry  walls.  Five  sizes, 
$5.60  to  $12.50. 


S3E**oofWindows 


35%  more  light.  Leak-proof 
construction  — thrown  light 

farther  into  building,  i — -i 
From  $1.50  to  $5.70  I _ ( 

Clay  Ultra  Violet  Glass  | - , 

•  •  .  not  a  substitute.  1 _ I 


Stanchions  and  Stalls 

A  complete  line  of  bam  equip¬ 
ment.  Standard  Stalls  t 

and  Stanchions  < —  . 

Lever  Stalls 

for  fire  protection  I - 1  4 

Stanchions  Only  □  l  „„ 

Ventilation  Roof  Ventilators. 

Complete  Gravity 
y  V,  Systems.  Complete  Electric 

x ~  Svdpm-- 


$H06S 


Systems.  _ 

FH06S 
POULT** 


Check  squares  Q  for  information  wanted. 
Print  name  and  address  on  margin  and  mail  to 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 


J  103*  Taylor  SI.,  Cedar  Falla,  Iowa  ~ 
Branch:  127  Solar  SI.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y."~ 

- . Ill  III  Ml  I 


JERSEYS 


importer  EDMOND  BUTLER  breeder 


BUTLER’S  FALL  JERSEY  AUCTION  of  62  HEAD 

consisting  of  practically  our  entire  breeding  herd  to 
make  room  for  our  1937  Importation  of  80  animals.  A 
grand  opportunity  for  beginner  or  small  breeder  and 
even  the  large  breeder  to  secure  Imported  cows  with 
show  ring  records,  butter  test  cows.  Gold  Medal  Cows 
and  their  offspring  at  prices  which  you  never  bought 
them  for  before  and  not  likely  to  have  the  opportunity 
soon  again. 

Especially  recommended  for  4-H  club  bov  or  girl 
or  breeder  who  wants  to  build  up  the  most  'beautiful 
lot  of  heifer  and  bull  calves.  Some  yearling  heifers 
Imported  in  dam.  and  of  our  own  breeding  bv  Island 
bred  sires. 

We  are  accredited  for  tuberculosis  and  accredited 
for  Bang  s  Disease.  This  adv.  to  appear  but  once — 
applying  for  catalogue  to— 

EDMOND  BUTLER,  Brook  Farm,  CHESTER.  N  Y 
CHESTER  F0LCK,  Sal«  Manager. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


26  Registered  Holstein— first  calf  heifers.  50  Grade 
Holsteins  and  Guernsey  Heifers— due  this  fall  and 
early  winter.  10  Registered  Holstein  Cows. 

-  „  „  TA11  J  and  garget  tested. 

SPOT  FA  RMS  -  T  U  L  L  Y,  N.  Y. 

UIE  CAN  SHOW  YOU  THE  VERY  BEST  HAND- 

"woked  cows  and  first-calf  heifers  in  New  York 
State,  selected  by  men  with  life-time  experience.  Will 

misprepresente^VeliWe  "Xff*  ^  t^ers™  ^ 

F.  i.  PALMER  &  SON,  MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 

~  30°  CIIOICE 

Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  &  Ayrshire 

cows  and  heifers.  T.  B.  Tested.  Also  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  Blood  Tested  cows  and  heifers  at  Farmers 
Prices.  Ko.  1  Iow_a  horses  on  hand  at  all  times. 

!•  * •  &  C.  A.  WELCH,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  !- FEEDER  CALVES 

Hereford,  Angus  or  Shorthorn 

in  New  York  or  New  England.  State  age,  weight  and 
price  per  pound.  BERESFORD,  Dol.nson,  New  York 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

s*  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

FRED  J.  BROWN  -  Du  BOIS,  PENNA 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

of  the  choicest  type  and  pedigree.  Drafted  from  leading  herds  of  Virginia  &  Maryland 

At  AUCTION  MONDAY,  OCT.  19, 193$ 

Warrenton,  Virginia 

Judging,  Lunch  and  Sale  under  one  roof  rain  or  shine 

Catalogues  from  Virginia  Aberdeen-Angus  Assn.,  Gordonsville,  Va. 


750 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  10,  193G 


Milkmaid  20% 
Doublex  20% 

available  with 
Manamar  at  slight 
differential. 


357  HERTEL  AVE.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  137  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


W.  IRVING  HERSKOVITS  FUR  Co.#  Inc 

333  Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  5,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Free  Booklet,  In 
formation,  etc. 

Name . 

p  o  . Route . 


Get  the  Full  Feeding  Value  Out 


Process  It  with  a 
McCormick-  Deering 

Every  bit  of  feed  must  be  utilized  this  fall  and 
winter.  And  McCormick-Deering  Hammer  and 
Roughage  Mills  provide  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  processing  grains  and  roughages  to  obtain  full 
feeding  value  and  eliminate  waste  in  the  feeding 
program.  Grains  and  roughages  are  converted 
into  meat  and  milk  more  readily  when  they  are 
ground  because  they  are  more  palatable  and  can 
be  thoroughly  digested. 

You  will  find  it  more  economical  to  do  your 
own  grinding  with  a  McCormick-Deering  than  to 
pay  for  having  your  feed  ground.  And  when  you 
have  finished  your  own  job,  you  may  want  to  do 
custom  work. 

McCormick-Deering  Hammer  and  Roughage 
Mills  have  a  large  capacity,  they  grind  a  variety 
of  grains  and  roughages  to  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  and  they  also  grind  mixed  feeds.  See  the 


The  McCormick-Deering  No.  1-B  Hammer  Mill 

McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  the  size  you 
need.  He  also  has  a  full  line  of  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  plate-type  feed  grinders  for 
grinding  smaller  quantities  of  feed. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (i>coki  orated)  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCormick-Deering  No.  1-A 
and  No.  1-B  Hammer  Mills, 
and  the  No.  2  Roughage  Mill 
(at  the  left)  grind  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  shelled  corn,  ear 
corn,  cornstalks,  hay,  alfalfa, 
beans,  peas,  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  —  headed  or  in  the 
bundle.  The  No.  1-B  and 
No.  2  mills  also  grind  Kafir 
corn,  milo  maize,  hegari,  and 
feterita.  The  No.  2  mill,  in 
addition,  grinds  bundled 
oats,  baled  hay,  cottonseed 
cake,  and  grains  and  rough- 
ages  in  combination. 
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Milkmaid 

16% — *20% — 24% 

A  proven  line  of 
quality  feeds  that 
hold  enviable  re¬ 
cords  for  high  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  pail 
— real  profits  for 
the  feeder. 


Goats  at  the  State  Fair 

There  was  a  decided  stimulation  of  in¬ 
terest  in  goats  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair 
this  year.  The  amount  of  cash  prizes  of¬ 
fered  totaled  ,$308,  and  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  prizes  and  trophies  were  offered  in 
addition. 

Four  breeds  were  shown,  all  of  which 
had  to  be  100  per  cent  purebred :  Alpines, 
Saanens,  Nubians  and  Toggenburgs.  Un¬ 
der  each  breed  three  classes  of  does  were 
shown — two  years  and  over,  one  year 
and  over,  and  under  one  year;  also  four 
kids  of  either  sex;  a  flock  of  three;  and 
a  champion  doe. 

The  American  Goat  Society  offered  spe¬ 
cial  awards  in  form  of  certificates,  and 
three-year  trophies  were  offered  by  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Coit,  Derby,  N.  Y. ;  Don  H.  Allen. 
Wayland,  N.  Y.,  secretary  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  show;  and  Arthur  H. 
Lewis,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

The  animals  had  separate  quarters  at 
the  west  end  of  the  coliseum.  Ninety- 
seven  goats  were  shown  by  15  exhibitors. 
This  division  had  the  only  women  judges 
of  the  fair — Mrs.  Henry  H.  Coit,  Derby, 
and  Mrs.  Lucy  Tyler,  Niagara  Falls.  A 
display  of  goat  milk,  cheese  and  butter 
was  shown,  with  a  background  of  kids 
and  goats  on  a  Swiss  mountainside. 

Little  Hill  Lady  June  Gray,  a  Rock 
Alpine,  was  named  Grand  Champion  of 
all  the  breeds,  as  well  as  Champion  of 
the  Alpines.  It  was  her  first  appearance 
at  the  State  Fair.  She  is  the  property 
of  Don  N.  Allen,  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit.  Fabius  Lou,  a 
Saanen,  repeated  her  victory  of  last  year 
by  winning  the  doe  championship  of  her 
class.  She  was  entered  by  R.  L.  Harris 
of  Fabius. 

Other  champion  does  were  :  Alpine,  en¬ 
try  of  Howard  Mumbauer,  Qualcertown, 
Pa.;  Nubian,  entry  of  Don  Allen,  'Way- 
land  ;  Toggenburg,  entry  of  II.  Barlow, 
Montreal.  Lucille  Kreis,  Oonondaga  Hill, 
was  awarded  a  ribbon  for  her  pet  white 
doe,  Molly. 

Laurina  .Tulip’s  Jane,  a  six-year-old 
Toggenburg,  owned  by  Kenneth  Coon, 
Lafayette,  winner  of  honors  in  1933  and 
1934,  was  also  an  interesting  entry. 

A  drive  over  the  country  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  shows  the  increased  interest  in  goats 
on  the  part  of  the  small  property  owners, 
the  suburban  resident,  and  the  parents  of 
children.  Their  cleanliness,  adaptability 
and  their  production  of  really  surprising 
amounts  of  the  easily  digestible  milk  war¬ 
rants  their  growing  popularity.  Many 
owners  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  goat  is 
a  thin-skinned  animal  to  whom  rain  or 
dampness  is  an  abhorrent  and  often  as 
fatal  as  to  a  cat.  m.  g.  f. 


DOUBLEX 

—  *20%  —  24% 
An  outstanding  line 
of  low  priced  feeds  — 
keeps  cows  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  —  pro¬ 
duces  milk  at  low 
cost  —  pays  big  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  feed  in¬ 
vestment. 


Horse  With  Nasal  Trouble 

My  horse  was  well  all  Winter.  The 
only  work  he  did  was  to  take  the  milk  to 
the  station  two  miles  away.  In  March  he 
developed  a  bad  cough  which  lasted  for 
two  months.  The  cough  stopped  and  then 
thick  yellow  pus  started  to  run  from  his 
nose  and  still  does.  He  has  lost  his  ap¬ 
petite,  and  lost  weight.  He  is  13  years 
old.  e-  K. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  your  horse  may  have 
glanders,  which  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
and  can  be  determined  by  test  through 
the  services  of  a  graduate  veterinarian. 
Glanders  is  transmissible  to  people  from 
horses. 

It  is  more  probable,  however,  your 
horse  has  nasal  gleet  or  chronic  catarrh. 
With  this  ailment  also  it  is  advisable  to 
have  the  horse  examined  by  a  graduate 
veterinarian  and  let  him  prescribe  the 
tratment  which  seems  indicated. 

The  general  treatments  usually  ad¬ 
ministered  in  case  of  chronic  nasal  infec¬ 
tions  is  to  use  tonics  and  local  medication. 
One  tonic  frequently  used  consists  of : 
Reduced  iron,  three  ounces ;  powdered 
nux  vomica,  one  ounce.  These  are  mixed 
together  and  then  divided  into  16  equal 
doses ;  one  dose  being  mixed  with  the 
feed  twice  daily  until  they  have  been  all 
used.  Burning  sulphur  so  the  horse  will 
inhale  some  of  the  fumes  is  often  of  help. 
Chloride  of  lime  sprinkled  around  the 
stall  and  some  in  the  bottom  of  the  man¬ 
ger  under  the  hay  so  the  horse  will  in¬ 
hale  the  fumes  as  he  eats  has  proved 
beneficial  in  many  cases. 

Nasal  gleet  is  often  caused  by  an  ab¬ 
scessed  tooth,  in  which  case  the  cause 
must  he  removed  or  treatment  will  ac¬ 
complish  no  results.  R.  w.  duck. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 


Orange  Peel  for  Calf 

Is  peel  from  one  orange  fed  to  growing 
calf  occasionally,  say  twice  a  week,  help¬ 
ful  or  injurious?  I  find  that  a  growing 
calf  is  very  fond  of  this  peel.  P-  C. 

M  assachusetts. 

Orange  peel  fed  to  a  calf  would  prob¬ 
ably  prove  beneficial,  due  to  containing 
some  of  the  essential  vitamins.  Cod-liver 
oil  or  some  of  the  vitamin  concentrates, 
however,  would  he  of  more  benefit  in  ease 
of  vitamin  deficiencies.  B.  w.  duck. 
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Do  You  Like  to  Make  Decisions?  These  Are  Up  to  You  and  M el 


♦  ..On  the  Man  You  Would  Hire  for  these  Jobs 


No.  \  PROMISER — Who  promised  in  1932,  1933,  1934  and  1936,  that  Federal  1 — 

expenditures  should  and  would  be  reduced . RoOSCVClt  | 

1  Landon  CD 

No.  2  TAX  CUTTER — While  one  man  was  adding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tax 
eaters,  increasing  taxes  110  per  cent  and  spending  twice  as  much  as  received, 
the  other  cut  his  state’s  payroll,  decreased  taxes  9  per  cent,  kept  within  his 

income.  Keeping  in  mind  that  a  new  broom  sweeps  clean,  which  do  you  _ _ _ 

believe  will  be  the  best  man  for  the  next  four  years . RoOSCVClt  | 

Landon  EH 

JNJo.  ^  EQUALIZER — The  average  American  farmer  has  received  in  rental  and 
benefit  payments  only  half  as  much  as  the  Federal  per  family  debt  has  gone 

up.  Where  has  the  other  half  gone?  Who  is  best  qualified  to  bring  these  _ _ _ 

figures  into  line . Roosevelt  | _ | 

Landon  EH 

j\Jo#  4  IMPORT  CUTTER — New  Deal  policies  resulted  in  importation  in  1935  of 

365,000  cattle,  3,414,000  pounds  of  pork,  22,675,000  pounds  of  butter, 

245,851,000  pounds  of  tallow,  43,242,000  bushels  of  corn,  27,439,000  1 _ . 

bushels  of  wheat.  Which  man  will  cut  out  this  foolishness . Roosevelt  | 

Landon  EH 

Nq.  5  PLATFORM  KEEPER  —  Which  man,  on  his  record,  has  been  short  on 

promises  but  long  on  performance,  and  has  consistently  carried  out  his  _ _ _  _ 

party’s  platform . Roosevelt  | _ |  Landon  □ 


No.  (5  PRACTICAL  MAN — Which  man  comes  from  a  farm  state,  is  a  self-made 

man,  understands  agriculture  without  help  of  Tugwellism,  and  has  a  sound,  . _ . 

workable  agricultural  program .  Roosevelt  I _ I  Landon  EJ 


7  FAMILY  MAN — Which  man  believer  so  strongly  in  the  American  farm 

family  that  his  farm  program  is  designed  to  encourage  the  family  size  farm  _ 

and  not  the  big  farm  corporations . RoOSCVClt  | 

1  Landon  | _ ! 

No.  g  PEACE  KEEPER — Gifted  orators  of  the  world  have  arrayed  class  against 
class,  have  whipped  nations  into  war  frenzies,  have  become  the  world’s 

dictators  while  quiet  harmonizers  have  kept  men  at  work,  at  peace.  Which  _ 

do  you  prefer . Roosevelt  Lj 

Landon  EH 

No.  Q  DEBT  REDUCER  —  One  man,  four  years  as  governor  and  four  years  as 
president,  has  gone  into  debt  each  and  every  year  for  eight  long  years;  the 

other  man,  four  years  as  governor,  has  reduced  his  state’s  debt  each  year.  _ 

Which  do  you  prefer  for  the  next  four  years .  RoOSCVClt  | 

Landon  CD 

No.  10  YOUR  HIRED  MAN  —  One  man  as  president  is  costing  you  salary 
of  $75,000  and  "expenses”  of  $9,500,000,000  average  yearly.  Federal 
expenses  increased  72  per  cent* while  Kansas  expenses  were  reduced  22  per 

cent.  Whose  "expenses”  as  your  hired  man  would  you  rather  pay  for  the  _ 

next  four  years . RoOSevelt  EH 

Landon 

□ 

MAIL  IN  YOUR  VOTE  AND  COMMENTS  ON  THE  MAN  YOU  WOULD  HIRE 


£ 

Farm  Advisory  Council  to  the  Republican  National  Committee,  332  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  t 
I  would  hire  these  men  for  these  jobs:  RNY-2  • 


l. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

4. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

7. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

• 

• 

2. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

5. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

8. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

• 

• 

• 

3. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

6. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

9. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

• 

• 

• 

10. 

Roosevelt  □ 

Landon  □ 

• 

• 

* 

* 

Name - Address - - - - - • 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _  • 
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/V.RE  Larro  Feeds  sold  in  your 
community?  If  not,  have  you  ever  told  your  dealer  that  you 
would  like  him  to  carry  them?  He  is  willing  and  anxious  to 
supply  you  with  what  you  want. 

Inquiries  from  all  over  the  country  tell  us  plainly  that 
thousands  of  feeders  are  dissatisfied  with  cheap,  low  grade, 
unprofitable  feeds.  They’re  asking  about  Larro  because  they 
know  it  will  make  their  cows,  poultry  and  hogs  show  a  real 
profit.  If  that’s  what  you  also  would  like  and  if  there  is  no 
Larro  dealer  in  your  community,  tell  your  dealer  that  you 
want  to  feed  Larro — and  also  drop  us  a  line.  We’ll  help 
you  establish  a  source  of  supply. 

Larro  Feeds  are  better  today  than  ever  in  their  history — for 
the  constant  work  done  at  Larro  Research  Farm  has  resulted 
from  time  to  time  in  improvements  in  the  formulas  which 
in  every  case  have  made  the  feeds  more  profitable  to  feed. 

We  want  you  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  these  years  of 
research.  So  we  repeat: 

If  there  is  no  Larro  dealer  in  your  community  TELL  THE 
MAN  FROM  WHOM  YOU  BUY  FEED  THAT  YOU 
WANT  LARRO— and  WRITE  TO  US.  We  will  do  our 
part  to  make  Larro  available  in  your  locality . 

The  Larrowe  Milling  Company 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Dept.  G. 


The  Better  the  Feed . . .  the  Bigger  Your  Profit 


r7^S 


ifia/Ci  biy, 

HAMMER  MILL 


tiPAPEC 


MODEL  X 


Milk  After  Freshening 

Last  Fall  I  bought  a  three-year-old 
cow  which,  due  to  being  kept  in  pasture, 
gave  only  two  quarts  of  milk.  After  one 
week  she  gave  3%  quarts  of  milk.  I 
asked  the  seller  of  cow  when  she  was  due 
to  freshen  and  he  told  me  she  was  due 
August  20,  or  around  that  time.  I  started 
drying  off  the  cow  at  the  first  of  July 
as  I  had  just  read  your  article  advising 
to  start  drying  six  to  eight  weeks  before 
calving.  I  could  not  seem  to  dry  her 
according  to  your  directions.  The  last 
time  I  milked  her  was  July  14.  She 
was  milked  every  three  days  in  the  end 
without  drying.  On  July  17  at  noon 
I  found  the  calf  born.  Now  the  cow 
doesn't  give  much  milk,  judging  from 
looks  of  bag  and  how  soon  calf  stops 
feeding.  She  gives  four  quarts  in  the 
day,  and  there  are  thick  specks  in  the 
milk  like  thickened  cream,  the  size  of  a 
pin  head.  What  ration  should  I  feed  this 
sow;  she  weighs  700  to  800  pounds. 

New  York.  b.  c. 

The  system  of  drying  off  a  cow  which 
we  recommend,  and  which  you  tried,  is 
one  which  was  devised  by  Charles  L. 
Hill,  a  well-known  Guernsey  breeder,  who 
is  now  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in 
Wisconsin,  and  he  says  that  it  will  dry 
off  any  cow.  In  the  case  in  question, 
however,  the  fact  that  you  were  misin¬ 
formed  about  the  breeding  date,  and 
started  to  dry  off  the  cow  only  two  weeks 
before  calving,  would  make  it  impossible 
for  any  system  of  drying  off  to  be  of 
value.  It  is,  as  stated  before,  advisable 
to  allow  every  cow  with  calf  a  rest  period 
of  six  weeks  before  calving,  and  for  that 
reason  the  drying  off  should  start  eight 
weeks  before  calving  time  is  due.  If 
milked  right  up  to  calving  time,  the  cow 
will  be  likely  to  give  much  less  milk  than 
normal,  or  may  fail  to  yield  milk.  During 
the  resting  stage,  the  elements  from 
which  milk  is  elaborated  are  stored  in 
the  cow's  tissues,  provided  sufficient  nu¬ 
tritious  feed  is  supplied,  in  addition  to 
that  required  for  maintenance  of  her  body 
and  development  of  the  fetus.  When  not 
adequately  or  completely  supplied,  the 
cow  has  to  draw  upon  the  reserves  in  her 
tissues,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  In 
time  these  are  depleted  and  the  cow  be¬ 
comes  weak,  and  fails  to  yield  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  milk. 

From  your  description  of  the  condition 
of  the  milk,  we  think  it  likely  that  the 
cow  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the 
catarrhal,  or  simple  form  of  garget.  Ten¬ 
dency  of  the  cow  to  this  type  of  garget  is 
often  induced  by  irregular,  rough  or  in¬ 
complete  milking ;  change  of  milkers ; 
chilling  of  the  udder  upon  a  concrete 
floor  or  cold  ground ;  prolonged,  excessive 
feeding  of  protein  rich  rations;  indiges¬ 
tion,  failure  to  dry  off  the  cow  properly. 
Treat  simple  mastitis  by  milking  once  an 
hour  until  the  milk  becomes  normal,  mas¬ 
saging  the  udder  at  each  milking,  and 
night  and  morning  rubbing  into  the  ud¬ 
der  a  mixture  of  one  part  each  of  pure 
turpentine  and  fluid  extract  of  poke  root 
and  eight  parts  of  sweet  oil  or  unsalted 
lard,  and  administer  once  daily,  one-half 
an  ounce  of  saltpeter  and  powdered  poke 
root  in  any  way  found  convenient.  If  the 
udder  is  swollen,  hot  and  sore,  persist¬ 
ently  bathe  it  with  hot  water. 

It  is  difficult  to  work  out  an  ideal  ra¬ 
tion  for  your  cow  without  knowing  just 
what  feeds  you  have  on  hand,  or  what 
feeds  you  can  purchase.  A  standard  ra¬ 
tion  for  the  feeding  of  a  dairy  cow  of 
1,100  pounds,  making  30  pounds  of  3.5 
per  cent  milk  a  day  is :  11  pounds  of 
clover  hay,  33  pounds  of  corn  silage,  three 
pounds  of  ground  corn,  two  pounds  of 
ground  oats,  two  pounds  of  wheat  bran 
and  one  pound  of  gluten  meal.  Such  a 
ration  produces  enough  digestible  protein 
(2.24)  and  total  digestible  nutrients 
(17.44)  to  meet  the  standard  require- 
tnents,  at  a  cost  of  about  17.2  cents.  For 
a  cow  of  700-800  pounds,  such  as  yours, 
the  amounts  should  be  decreased  accord¬ 
ingly.  b.  H.  B. 


:  sure  to  look  into  the  Papec  Model  X 
immer  Mill,  the  biggest  bargain  in  qual- 
r  feed  grinders  ever  offered  1  It  will 
ake  your  feed  go  further  and  give  you 
tter  feed  for  it  is  guaranteed  to  grind 
i y  dry  grain  or  roughage  to  any 
sired  fineness.  It  is  also  guaranteed  to 
ind  more  feed  per  hour  than  any  other 
mmer  mill  in  the  same  power  class, 
ly  farm  tractor  or  auto  engine  will  run 
No  speed  jack  needed.  Fine  for  use 
th  electric  power. 


Priced  no  higher  than  many 
ordinary  mills  but  ...  GUARANTEED 
TO  OUTGRIND  ANY  OTHER 
HAMMER  MILL  IN  THE 
SAME  POWER  CLASS 

The  Model  X  will  bring  you  a  complete,  rugged, 
modem  hammer  mill,  priced  $70  lower  than  any  previous 
Papec  model.  It  has  a  built-in  tramp  metal  trap  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  stock  from  nails  and  wire  in  their  feed.  Hammers 
turn  on  quality  ball  and  roller  bearings  in  a  safety  steel 
housing.  4-way  reversible  hammer  tips  are  made  of  3-ply 
steel  exactly  like  the  most  expensive  Papec  custom  mills. 
Complete  with  blower,  air  separator,  2-way  bagger  and 
two  screens.  Now  is  the  time  to  investigate  this  feed¬ 
saving  mill.  Six  other  models  available.  Fill  out  and  mail 
the  coupon  for  full  information. 


Papec  Machine  Co.,  1010  N.  Main  St., 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  Papec  Hammer 
Mills  including  the  new  low-priced  Model  X. 


Name  <$£*) 
Address . 


Ugly  Bull 

Last  December  I  purchased  a  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  bull.  lie  is  at  present  about 
two  years  old.  When  I  bought  him  he 
was  so  poor  I  could  not  use  him.  1  fed 
him  well  and  he  is  now  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  lias  become  terribly  cross  so  we 
can  do  nothing  with  him.  Would  de« 
horning  help?  L- 

It  is  always  advisable  to  ring  the  nose 
of  a  bull,  and  seems  especially  so  in  your 
case.  It  would  also  be  safer  to  have  him 
dehorned.  By  doing  these  two  things  he 
will  probably  become  more  easily  han¬ 
dled.  if  not  more  gentle.  By  using  a  bull 
staff  snapped  into  his  nose  ring  he  could 
be  handled  with  more  safety,  when  led. 

A  good  strong  bull  pen  and  exercise 
yard  with  access  in  the  barn  as  desired 
gives  best  results  with  bulls  which  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  mean.  Grain  feeding  will  not 
affect  his  disposition.  Some  obtain  good 
results  by  putting  an  old  empty  beer  keg 
in  the  bull  pen  for  him  to  bunt  and  paw 
around  for  exercise.  R.  W.  D. 


THYROID  GLAND  —  (Iodine  Storehouse) 
Accelerates  milk  flow.  Makes  rich  proteins 
more  digestible,  builds  resistance  to  disease 

3  PARATHYROID  GLAND  —  (Adjacent  to 
Iodine  Gland)  Helps  utilize  bone-building 
calcium 

Dairy  feeds  high  in  calcium  and 
proteins  need  Iodine  Balance.  With 
sufficient  Iodine  these  valuable  in¬ 
gredients  do  more  work.  Iodine 
speeds  up  mineral  assimilation.  It 
makes  rich  proteins  and  fats  more 
digestible.  It  stimulates  health,  in¬ 
creases  milk  production,  and  aids  in 
producing  vigorous  young. 

Thousands  of  dealers  now  sell  prop¬ 
erly  iodized  feeds  and  supplements. 
Insist  that  your  dealers  supply  you 
with  feeds  that  bear  the  Iodine  Seal 
of  Approval.  Write  for  free  feeding 
.booklet.  Address  Dept.  R.N.Y.  10 


Most  Natural  Iodine  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  manufacture 
of  Natural  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


VALUABLE  FEEDING  BOOKLET 
IODINE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Inc. 

120  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


„  NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.)  effectively 

DESTROYS  STOMACH  WORMS 

IN  SHEEP -ALSO  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS  &  HOOKWORMS 

InOTHER  LIVESTOCK.  HOGS,  DOGS.  etc. 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
job  without  ill  drug  effect — Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


FREE 

WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO.  650 
AND 
NO.  661 


Worm  Bulletin ,  No. 
650  tells  you  the  right 
way  to  worm  livestock 
and  No.  661,  the  right 
way  to  worm  poultry. 
Helpful,  Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE  TO  DESK  N-39-I 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


How  Blatchford’s 
CALF  Meal  Boosts 

Y01//1  CASH  INCOME 


Milk  is  a  real  quick  cash  these  days,  with  feed 
scarce  and  milk  prices  high.  Raise  your  calves  on 
Blatchford’s  at  about  half  the  cost  of  whole  milk 
feeding,  and  sell  the  milk  you  save.  Blatchford’s  is 
the  original  Calf  Meal — the  only  complete  sub¬ 
stitute  for  whole  milk  feeding.  Makes  a  warm, 
liquid  feed,  with  all  food  values.  Grows  strong, 
thrifty  calves.  Fine  for  vealing,  too.  Start  making 
more  money  now.  See  your  feed  dealer.  If  he  does 
not  have  Blatchford's,  write  us,  giving  his  name. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

9  Madison  Street  Waukegan,  III- 


The 
Only  Rival  Of 
Nature’s  Own 
CALF  FOOD 


TO  THE  LAST  DROP 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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iner  cured  meats 
at  a  real  saving 
with 


STERLING 
SMOKE  SALT 


MEAT  IS  VALUABLE  and  the 
best  meat  curing  salt  costs  little. 
With  Sterling  Smoke  Salt  you  save  time 
and  trouble  — and  you  get  the  most 
tender,  delicious  meats  with  fine  ap- 
pearanceandthe  rightkeeping  qualities. 

Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt  is  a 
balanced  blend  of  International  smoke 
salt,  sugar,  spices  and  saltpetre.  These 
are  blended  with  liquid  smoke,  dis¬ 
tilled  from  selected  hard  woods. 
International  Salt  Research  Laboratory 
perfected  this  finer  Smoke  Salt  to  as¬ 
sure  you  of  better  cured  meats. 

It  is  time  tried  and  proven  by  years 
of  use  on  the  farm,  with  unfailingly 
fine  results.  Get  your  fall  supply  of 
Sterling  Smoke  Salt  now — in  10  lb., 
and  2  lb.,  2  oz.  cans. 


STERLING  TABLE  SALT  is  steam-sterilized  for 
purity  by  International’s  vacuum  refining 
process.  Always  free  running,  packed  plain 
or  iodized  in  the  handy  5c  carton  with 
metal  pouring  spout  on  the  side. 

STERLING  SEASONING  is  specially  com¬ 
pounded  to  give  you  the  best  tasting  sau¬ 
sage  you  ever  ate.  It  is  also  fine  for  roasts, 
all  ground  meats,  soups  and  poultry  dress¬ 
ing.  Get  it  in  the  economical  iVi  lb.  can, 
or  in  10  oz.  or  3  oz.  sizes. 

FREE  BOOK  The  Farmers’  Salt  Book  gives 
you  complete  and  detailed  instructions  for 
butchering  and  curing  meat  on  the  farm, 
as  well  as  many  other  farm  uses  of  salt.  It 
is  sent  free  on  request. 


PREMIUMS  In  every  10  lb.  can  of  Sterling 
Smoke  Salt  is  a  coupon  that  entitles  you  to 
get,  at  about  half  the  retail  cost,  two  valu¬ 
able  premiums  —  a  quality  butcher  knife 
with  carbon  steel  blade,  and  a  bell  scraper, 
for  removing  bristles. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  1036  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning  for 
Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers’  Salt  Book’’  to: 

Name 

( Print  Plainly ) - - - 

Street  or 

R.  F.  D.  No _ _ 

City  or 

Town _ State - 


My  Dealer  is 


Ailing  Horse 

I  have  a  11-year-old  mare  in  good 
flesh  that  doesn’t  seem  able  to  stand  the 
hot  weather.  She  doesn’t  sweat  a  bit 
while  the  other  horse  gets  dripping  wet. 
After  she  is  put  in  the  barn  she  sweats. 
Some  times  she  pants  in  the  barn  before 
doing  any  work.  She  seems  well,  coat  is 
short  and  smooth.  What  can  be  done  to 
relieve  her?  h.  w.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  would  seem  probable  the  horse  in 
question  has  some  digestive  condition,  nu¬ 
trient,  mineral  or  vitamin  deficiency. 
Feeding  good  quality  Alfalfa  hay  might 
prove  a  corrective,  free  access  to  iodized 
stock  salt  at  all  times,  a  bran  mash  twice 
weekly  at  night  feed,  made  by  dampening 
wheat  bran  with  warm  water  and  adding 
a  little  salt.  A  grain  ration  consisting  of 
corn,  three  parts;  oats,  two  parts,  and 
linseed  oil  meal,  one  part,  would  also 
help.  r.  w.  duck. 

Worms  in  Horse 

What  can  I  do  for  my  horse  that  has 
worms?  He  passed  one  the  other  day 
about  two  inches  long.  g.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

In  treating  internal  parasites  of  the 
horse  the  danger  of  administering  a 
drench  or  capsule  dosage  for  them,  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds,  each  re¬ 
quiring  a  specific  drug,  makes  it  usually 
much  more  advisable  to  call  in  a  quali¬ 
fied  graduate  veterinarian.  He  can  then 
make  exact  diagnosis  and  administer 
treatment  as  indicated. 

It  seems  probable  from  your  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  worms  present  in  your 
horse  they  are  one  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  pin- 
worms  or  stomach  worms.  In  treating 
for  pinworms  a  remedy  frequently  found 
effective  is  to  mix  a  half  ounce  of  gentian 
with  the  grain  feed  twice  daily  for  seven 
days.  A  rectal  enema  is  also  indicated, 
a  small  rubber  hose  with  funnel  attached 
may  be  used,  using  two  tablespoons  of 
salt  to  one  pint  of  water,  using  about  two 
quarts  or  more  for  the  enema.  For 
stomach  worms  the  administration,  in¬ 
ternal,  of  from  two  to  five  grams  of  car¬ 
bon  bisulphid  in  gelatin  capsules  is  in¬ 
dicated,  giving  a  dose  of  physic  from  two 
to  three  days  later.  Unboiled  linseed  oil 
is  one  of  the  best  physics  for  the  horse, 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  use  unless  properly 
administered,  as  it  may  get  in  the  lungs 
and  cause  tx-ouble  and  sometimes  death. 

R.  W.  DUCK. 


STATEMENTS'  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT.  CIRCULATION.  Etc.,  Required 
by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1933, 
of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published 
bi-weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October 
1,  1936. 

State  of  New  York.  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  J.  Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  ac¬ 
cording  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Publisher  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that 
the  following,  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula¬ 
tion),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  Section 
f>37,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1- — That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
manager  are: 

Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Editor:  John  J.  Dillon,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Managing  Editor:  W.  W.  Higgins,  New  York 
N  Y. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  Tort  Chester. 
N.  Y. 


2- — That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given. 
If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St..  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon.  333  W.  30th.  St.,  New  York 
Wm.  F.  Bergliold,  333  W.  30th.  St.,  New  York 
Wm.  A.  O’Brien.  333  W.  30tli.  St.,  New  York 
Luella  Dillon,  333  W.  30th.  St.,  New  York 
Mary  D.  Walsh,  333  W.  30th.  St.,  New  York 
Catherine  D.  McGratty,  333  W.  30th.  St.,  N.  Y. 
Julia  D.  Bergliold,  333  W.  30th.  St.,  New  York 
Virginia  D.  Curry,  333  W.  30tli.  St.,  New  York 

3. — That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 


.  ’•  vnat  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affi¬ 
ant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  tinder  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  anv  interest  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5. — That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  12  months  preceding  the 

date  shown  above  is  - .  (This  information  is 

required  from  daily  publications  only.) 
o  4-  JOITN  J.  DILLON,  Publishers. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th 
day  of  September,  1936. 

(REAL)  ELIZABETH  MeCLELT.AN 
Notary  Public.  New  York.  New  York  Countv 
t  lerks  No.  lo3.  Register’s  No.  7-M-200  Certifi¬ 
cate  filed  in  New  York  Countv  Clerk’s  No  173 

SS'cTsi’  mi. 


There  are  two  figures  that  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  compare  each 
month. 

They  are  figures  on  the  milk 
check  and  those  on  the  month’s 
feed  bill. 

The  price  per  ton  of  feed,  is  not 
so  important — as  the  difference 
between  feed  bill  and  the  milk 
check. 

In  these  days  of  rising  milk 
prices  and  demand  for  more 
milk  with  higher  butterfat  tests 
—  nothing  is  more  important 


than  quality  dairy  feed.  Any¬ 
body  who  tries  to  sell  you  cheap 
feed  because  the  price  per  ton  is 
less,  is  not  likely  to  have  your 
interest  wholly  at  heart. 

I  advise  the  use  of  CREAM- 
ATINE — because  it  makes 
more  money  for  dairymen. 

CREAMATINE  raises  the  but¬ 
terfat  test  —  that’s  one  profit. 

CREAMATINE  increases  milk 
flow — that’s  another  profit. 

CREAMATINE  keeps  cows  in 
topnotch  condition  —  and  that’s 
always  good  practice. 

Feed  CREAMATINE  90  days 
and  you’ll  never  feed  anything 
else  so  long  as  you  look  at  the 
growing  difference  between  your 
feed  bills  and  milk  checks. 

President 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


VI7HEN  you  build,  remodel,  equip 
*  *  or  ventilate  any  farm  building, 
do  it  for  "keeps.”  Install  Louden 
Pasture-comfort  equipment.  Its 
extra  value  means  lower  costs. 
Check  your  needs  now.  Get  details, 
attractive  prices.  Complete  line. 
Check  items  of  interest,  tear  out  ad 
and  mail  with  name  and  address. 


CHECK  HERE 
AND  MAIL 

O  Stalls 

□  Stanchions 

O  Water  Bowls 

□  Litter  Carriers 

□  Ventilation 

□  Hay  Tools 
G  FREE  Barn 

Plan  Book 
O  Poultry  Equip¬ 
ment 


LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  9, 
1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Est.  18671 

FAIRFIELD,  IOWA;  TOLEDO.  ST.  PAUL 


GET  BARN  PLAN  BOOK 

Packed  full  of  practical  ideas. 
50  plans.  Proper  floor  levels, 
correct  space  for  animals, 
width  of  alleys,  best 
ments  for  saving  ba 
etc.  Sent  FREE. 


1 W  l  l'HTjKI 


BARN  AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED " 


Be  sure  your  cows  have  all 
the  water  they  want  to  drink 
and  they'll  repay  you  with 
heavier  milk  pails.  Cows 
never  go  thirsty  because 
Hudson  water  bowls  are  al¬ 
ways  full.  They  cost  but  a 
little  to  own — and  bigger 
milk  profits  pay  for  them  in 
a  season.  Ask  about  them. 
Hudson  Products:  Sprayers, 
gar  den  tools,  poultry  and  barn 
equipment,  pumps,  tanks,  etc. 
Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


VACCINATE 
OWN  HOGS 


inousaiMs  or  Farmers  Save  Money  by 
Doing  This  Easy  Job  Themselves. 

Peters,  the  first  hog  serum  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world,  is  furnishing  mil¬ 
lions  of  cubic  centimeters  of  pure, 
anti-hog-cholera  serum  to  farmers 
who  vaccinate  their  own  pigs. 

With  your  first  order  for  3,000  C.C.s  of  serum 
and  200  C.C.’s  of  virus  ($25.80),  enough  for  100 
pigra  or  more,  you  get  two  free  syringes.  If 
you  don't  require^, 000  C.C.’s  now  send  check 
for  $25.80,  get  syringes  and  serum  needed, 
taking  out  remaining  credit  later.  Credit 
holds  good  any  time  for  any  of  Peters  products. 


Peters  Family,  first  manufacturers 
of  hog  serum.  Gov’t  licensed. 

?E1S!?cSiRUM..C0”  laboratories 

Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  fetar  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100,000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


Miiu^iiiiuianuiiiiimiiiiuiijiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiiniiiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiHiiiniiH.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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There  are  thousands  of  good  Sheffield 
customers  who  have  never  seen  a  dairy 
farm.  Many  people  who  enjoy  the  milk 
from  your  herds  have  never  seen  a  cowl 

The  distance  from  New  York  City  to  the  nearest  good  dairy  land 
makes  a  difficult  problem.  Sheffield  Farms  goes  as  far  as  400  miles 
to  buy  milk,  in  order  to  supply  fresh,  pure  milk  to  millions  of  people 
every  day. 

When  you  realize  how  different  it  is  today,  from  the  days  when 
good  herds  grazed  on  Manhattan  Island,  then  you  can  realize  why 
millions  of  dollars  are  spent  to  transport  milk  ...  to  safeguard  milk 
...  to  bottle  and  deliver  milk. 

If  you  could  follow  a  quart  of  Sheffield  Milk  from  your  dairy  farm 
to  a  table  in  a  city  apartment,  you  would  marvel  at  the  efficient 
management  that  insures  rich,  pure  milk  for  everybody  —  every  day 
in  the  year,  winter  and  summer. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  5  7  T  H  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  763. 


HARDWARE  STORE  and  office  property,  good 
town  Central  Jersey;  $10,000,  half  cash;  now 
rented  for  $90  per  month;  lias  never  been  un¬ 
occupied.  BOX  657,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

FOR  RENT,  in  Poconos,  Pa.,  farm,  200  acres,  8- 
room  house  with  improvements;  newly  drilled 
well,  large  barn,  trout  stream;  rent  $20  per 
month;  also  adjoining  farm,  100  acres,  6-room 
house,  no  improvements,  large  barn,  spring, 
well,  also  trout  stream;  rent  $15.  Owner,  H. 
GERICKE,  1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond, 
S.  1.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SATE — 100  acres  woodland,  level,  partly  cleared, 
trout  stream;  near  lake;  vicinity  Utica;  rea¬ 
sonable.  F.  GIDDINGS,  Baldwinsville,  N.  A. 

HOTEL  FOR  SALE,  in  village  on  main  State 
highway,  all  modern  improvements;  doing  good 
business:  price  $5,000.  ADVERTISER  -o84, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BAY’PORT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y„  Fairview  Ave.,  near 
station  and  bay,  3-acre  property,  9-room  house, 
2-car  garage  and  barn;  electric;  cheap  i>lace. 
HENRY  STAPB. _ 

FLORIDA,  2V>  ACRES,  $35;  no  swamp.  FEIST, 
63  State  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. _ ___ 

WANTED— Farm,  cash;  good  condition,  acreage 
30,  10-room  house,  location  New  Jersey,  4o 
miles  New  York;  state  details  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  RENT  out  my  farm,  300  acres,  extra  in¬ 
come  more  than  expenses;  leaser  must  buy 
stock  and  tools  for  cash.  ANTON  NIELSEN, 
New  Milford,  Conn. _ _ _ 

AVHAT  AM  I  offered  in  exchange  for  acre  land, 
Brentwood,  N.  Y.,  value  $3,000?  Want  farm 
in  warm  climate.  LOUISE  POWERS,  P.  0.  Box 
101,  Brentwood,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE— 59-acre  farm,  Hightstown,  N.  J.; 

barn  with  silo;  ground  good  for  potatoes, 
corn,  tomatoes;  asparagus  and  raspberries  now 
planted,  bring  early  money;  10-room  house,  all 
improvements;  good  for  boarders.  ADA  EltllSER 
2592,  care  Rural  New-Yorker- _ 

150  ACRES,  DAIRY  and  grain,  new  cow  stable, 
10-room  house,  overlooks  Mohawk  River,  six 
miles  city;  16  cattle;  price  $5,800.  COPPING, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  or  exchange,  7-room  modern  home; 

for  particulars  write  MRS.  AArM.  FOREMAN, 
701  Harbor  St.,  Conneaut,  Ohio. _ 

FARM  FOR  SALE,  140  acres,  in  Farmington, 
Maine;  8  nice  cows,  pair  horses,  farming 
tools,  plenty  tillage,  good  pasture;  price  $3,500, 
%  down,  balance  on  mortgage.  J.  B.  HARRIS, 
Salem,’  Maine. 

GOOD  DAIRY,  truck  crop,  fruit  farms  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  N4w  York  and  New  England 
may  be  purchased  by  responsible  farmers  on 
easy  terms.  If  you  have  stock  and  tools  to 
operate,  investigate  our  plan.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

50-COW,  TIOGA  County  farm,  Grade  “A”  milk 
market;  368  acres,  118  tillable;  attractive 
farmstead;  fine  house;  90-ft.  dairy  barn;  other 
buildings;  attractively  priced;  easy  terms.  FED¬ 
ERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM  FOR  RENT,  ideal  market  at  two  nearby 
Summer  resorts.  C.  E.  AVEARE,  Ogunquit, 
Maine. 

FOR  SALE— Stocked  poultry  farm,  3%  acres, 
800  Leghorns,  400  Reds,  50  breeding  cockerels, 
all  Jamesway  equipment,  4,300  Jamesway  in¬ 
cubator;  modern  7-room  bungalow,  bath,  heat, 
electricity,  telephone;  poultry  houses  for  1,500, 
6  brooder  houses,  range  shelters,  etc. ;  garage, 
barn;  all  in  good  condition;  artesian  well;  im¬ 
proved  road;  2  miles  from  3  villages;  5  minutes 
to  rural  school,  school  bus  for  high  school; 
plenty  of  shade,  fruit,  berries,  1  cow,  2  pigs, 
i/,  ton  Ford  truck ;  choice  location,  good  mar¬ 
ket,  Schenectady  12  miles;  for  particulars  H. 
VROMAN,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 185-acre  dairy  farm  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  with  stock,  tools;  large  barns, 
two  houses,  electricity;  for  details  write  ALLEN 
E.  TIIROOP,  1026  26th  St.  S.,  Arlington,  A'a. 

SALE  —  Prettv  three-room  furnished  cottage, 
electricity,  garage,  $800;  15  acres.  Main  St., 
small  lake,  $1,000;  stamp.  A.  O.  BLAKE, 
Seelyville,  Pa. 

WOULD  EXCHANGE  house  and  barn,  with  10 
lots,  on  Stelton  Road,  near  airport,  for  a 
farm,  about  110  acres,  or  sell  for  $6,000.  AN¬ 
THONY  GOY,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  124,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

BEAUTIFUL  HUDSON  River  home,  command¬ 
ing  view,  3  acres,  8-room  house,  outbuildings; 
near  Albany;  sell  or  exchange  for  Florida.  OAVN- 
ER,  Box  200,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BUAr  dairy  or  poultry  farm  within 
100  miles  New  York  with  about  5  acres 
swamp  or  lake.  FRANK  ROSSBACH,  146  Her¬ 
kimer  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

AA’ ANTED — Small  farm,  N.  Y.  State  only,  high 
elevation,  good  water,  near  large  city;  reason¬ 
able  to  farmer.  ADVERTISER  2619,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 36-acre  dairy  and  poultry  farm  in 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  located  on  maca¬ 
dam  road,  income  from  both;  priced  right;  full 
particulars  from  L.  MILLER,  R.  2,  Box  46, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


AVILL  RENT  completely  equipped  modern  up-to- 
date  chicken  farm  near  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  only 
30  miles  from  New  York  City  market;  liberal 
proposition  to  thoroughly  experienced,  reliable 
poultry-man.  Address  ADArERTISER  2614,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — A  small  poultry  farm,  New  York 
State,  about  $1,400;  good  buildings;  150  miles. 
MELL,  626  Prospect  Ave.,  New  York. 


AA’ ANTED — Farm,  large  barns,  other  buildings  or 
chicken  houses,  stock  not  necessary,  radius 
150  miles  New  York  City;  electricity  and  water 
system;  $1,000  down.  ADVERTISER  2613,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  FARM  for  sale  or  rent,  dairy,  truck 
and  poultry  farm,  with  or  without  livestock 
and  equipment;  four  miles  from  Paterson;  im¬ 
proved  highway.  Address  ADArERTISER  —630, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

70  ACRES.  GOOD  building,  eight  rooms  furn¬ 
ished,  farm  tools,  poultry  and  egg  route; 
$1,800  cash.  FRANK  IIOSKIN,  AVhituey  Point, 
N.  Y. 

EXCHANGE  2  MODERN  houses  with  5  acres, 
near  Paterson,  N.  J.,  suitable  for  buildings  or 
nursery,  for  general  farm  about  160  acres  AVest- 
ern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  2631,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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An  Old  Home-Day  Story 

My  father  left  for  the  Civil  War  Avhen 
I  was  about  five  months  old,  leaving 
mother  with  six  children,  the  oldest  only 
12.  When  I  Avas  about  six,  my  mother 
removed  to  the  old  homestead  farm,  and 
it  is  there  that  the  scene  of  my  story  is 
laid.  The  farm  contained  less  than  50 
acres,  every  foot  of  which  became 
stamped  in  the  very  being  of  us  three 
boys.  Near  the  northeast  corner  was  a 
three-acre  Avooded  swamp,  east  of  which 
was  a  tAATo-acre  lot  containing  several 
chestnut  trees,  making  this  corner  of  the 
farm  especially  attractive  to  boys.  There 
was  also  a  chestnut  tree  south  of  the 
SAvamp. 

The  buildings  were  located  near  the 
west  side  of  the  farm,  near  the  highway. 
The  first  settler’s  home,  a  log  house,  Avas 
some  distance  farther  east.  It  stood  many 
years  after  Ave  went  to  the  farm,  and  was 
used  for  hay  storage.  Here  was  a  romp¬ 
ing  place  for  boys,  a  favorite  nesting 
place  for  swallows  and  phoebe  birds.  Be- 
tween  the  log  house  and  the  barn  Avas  an 
apple  orchard,  containing  perhaps  tAvo 
acres  of  trees  at  their  very  peak  in  bear¬ 
ing.  and  what  joy  we  boys  got  from  this 
part  of  the  farm.  From  the  time  apples 
reached  any  size  at  all  till  they  Avere 
gone  the  following  Spring  AATe  ate  to 
the  full.  The  wonder  is  that  more 
sickness  did  not  folloAV  eating  the  green 
fruit.  Mother  often  cautioned  us  about 
this. 

The  trees  Avere  very  large,  the  soil  was 
rich,  and  less  damage  by  insects  than  in 
later  years.  Such  A'arieties  as  TAveny 
Ounce,  Romanite,  Caboslie,  Strawberry 
SAveet,  Tolman  Sweet,  Seek-No-Farther, 
Greening  and  among  the  neAver  sorts 
AA-ere  Spy  and  Maiden  Blush.  These  trees 
had  been  set  later.  At  the  corner  to- 
Avard  the  house  aatis  a  Romanite  tree  of 
immense  size.  On  one  of  the  Ioav  branch¬ 
es,  a  humming-bird’s  nest  was  found — the 
only  one  that  has  come  to  my  notice. 
These  beautiful  creatures  Avere  quite  plen¬ 
tiful  at  that  time,  but  I  had  not  seen  one 
in  many  years  till  the  other  day,  when 
one,  seeing  a  geranium  inside  our  house, 
was  attracted  to  the  glass.  This  tree 
bleAV  over  in  one  of  the  heavy  gales  that 
sometimes  visit  our  section. 

At  thrashing  time,  the  Strawberry 
Sweet  apples  afforded  a  treat  to  the  men 
when  not  working.  OAving  to  the  use  of 
horse  power  for  this  work,  a  Avliole  day 
might  be  consumed  in  doing  a  job,  which 
could  noAV  be  done  in  one-half  the  time. 
Pippins  were  a  favorite  early  Winter 
fruit,  much  enjoyed  in  our  home.  The 
immense  crops  borne  by  this  orchard 
Avere  disposed  in  various  Avays.  Many 
were  pared  and  dried,  after  being  pierced 
by  needle  and  string.  Some  were  sliced 
and  laid  in  the  sun,  when  many  butter¬ 
flies  and  other  insects  would  find  them  for 
a  share  of  the  juice.  Some  was  made 
into  cider  and  then  into  vinegar.  Some 
was  fed  to  the  hogs,  cattle  or  horses, 
though  the  latter  would  have  welcomed 
many  more. 

One  of  the  high  spots  on  this  farm,  es¬ 
pecially  attractive  to  boys,  besides  the 
apple  orchard,  was  a  slippery  elm  tree 
near  the  creek,  Avhere  Ave  used  to  get  the 
inner  bark  for  chewing.  This  was  often 
A'isited  by  neighbor  boys.  Of  course  the 
bark  Avas  used  by  my  mother  for  poul¬ 
tices,  etc.  Then,  in  a  corner  of  the 
swamp  was  a  spruce  tree,  from  which  a 
great  many  cuds  of  gum  was  obtained. 
This  also  attracted  the  neighbor  boys. 
Best  of  all  were  the  chestnut  trees,  five  in 
all,  which  afforded  pleasure  in  gathering, 
storing  and  eating  them. 

The  dooryard  was  inclosed  by  a  board 
fence,  which  also  included  the  garden. 
Square  in  front  of  the  house  stood  a 
Balm-of-Gilead  tree,  the  leaves  of  which 
were  for  the  healing  of  the  family.  Near 
it  Avas  a  balsam,  but  best  of  all  about  a 
dozen  cherry  trees,  in  which  cherry  birds 
made  little  show,  on  account  of  boys.  The 
boys  were  willing  to  give  them  the  wormy 
fruit. 

As  a  last  item,  I  may  mention  a  thorn 
tree  or  bush  standing  in  the  swamp, 
which,  in  the  ice  storm  of  November  15, 
11)00,  was  bent  to  the  ground  by  clinging 
ice.  After  30  years  and  more,  another 
freak  of  nature,  like  the  first,  did  it  very 
little  damage,  for  it  Avas  already  bent. 
After  the  first  one  it  straightened  very 
little  but,  instead,  threw  up  branches 
which,  if  the  annual  rings  could  be  count¬ 
ed,  would  sIioav  35 — the  years  elapsing 
between  ice  storms.  c.  M.  drake. 

New  York. 


Fruits  and  Foods 

EL  ArENAD0  RANCH  finest  Imperial  prunes: 

guaranteed  the  largest,  highest  quality  prunes 
grown,  5-lb.  fancy  redwood  box,  $2,  carriage 
paid.  AVrite  S.  BATCIIELLOR,  Veuado,  P.  0., 
Calif. 

HONEY,  NEAV  crop  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.25  gallon,  or 
5  lbs.  sugar  $1.50,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  A’ermont. 

CEROWS’  HOME-MADE  sausage,  famous  for 
years,  3V4  lb.  bag  delivered  $1.  CEROAVS', 
Clayton,  N.  Y\ 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup,  excellent  quality,  $2  gal., 
express  collect.  BENJAMIN  HOXIE,  Proc- 
torsville,  A’ermont. 

SWEET  POTATOES,  selected  Eastern  Shore  va¬ 
riety,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  $1  per  bu. 
hamper,  $2.50  per  3-bushel  barrel,  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  f.o.b.  Painter;  cash  with 
order.  G.  AA’.  AVARREN,  Painter,  A’irginia. 

EXTRA  AA'ITITE  clover  honey,  six  5  -lbs.  pails 
$3.75,  60-lb.  can  $5.25,  2  cans  $10,  f.o.b. 

Chaumont,  N.  Y. ;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F. 
K.  CLAPSADDLE. 

NEAV  CLOVER  honey  in  60’s  $5;  sample  10c. 
AArARREN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY,  60-lb.  can  (liquid)  here,  clover 
$5.40,  buckwheat  $4.50,  Fall  flower  mixed  $4; 
10-lb.  pail,  postpaid  $1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50; 
also  honey  for  re-sale,  write  for  prices.  RAY 
C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  honey,  5  pounds  $1.10,  2  pails 
$2,  5  pounds  with  comb  $1.25,  postpaid;  Na¬ 
ture’s  healthy  sweet,  use  A’ermont  pure  clover 
honey,  smack!  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middle- 
bury,  A’ermont. 

EL  A’ENADO  RANCH  finest  Imperial  prunes: 

stuffed  with  English  walnuts,  3-lb.  de.  luxe 
redwood  box,  $2.50,  carriage  paid.  AA’rite  S. 
BATCIIELLOR,  Veuado,  P.  O.,  Calif. 

MARYLAND  SAVEET  potatoes  for  sale,  finest 
quality,  fresh  dug,  $1.50  per  bu.  f.o.b  H.  J. 
W.  RAYNER,  Salisbury,  Md. 

HONEY  — -  10  lbs.  best  clover  $1.50  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

RIVERSIDE  FARMS,  Woodstock.  Virginia  —  In 
famous  Shenandoah  Valley,  near  Shenandoah 
National  Park;  modern;  $7  and  $9  weekly;  near 
mountains,  river,  boating,  fishing. 

MEEKER’S  REST  HOME,  invalids,  convales¬ 
cents  and  aged  people  cared  for;  write  for  in¬ 
formation;  nurse.  BOX  43,  No.  Blenheim,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  WANTED — One  or  two  refined  for 
cozy  country  home,  beautiful  Berkshires;  semi- 
invalids  welcome:  $8  year  round.  Address  MRS. 
MAUDE  V.  SCHILLING,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

FURNISHED  CABINS,  including  fuel,  $15 
month;  room  and  board  $40;  climate  unsur¬ 
passed  for  pulmonary  diseases.  CAMP  TRAA'IS, 
Hollywood,  New  Mexico. 

Miscellan  eous 

FOR  SALE— One  used  and  reconditioned  Y’ork 
one-ton  self-contained  refrigerating  unit,  AA'ith 
compressor,  motor,  A’ -belt  drive  and  condenser; 
also  motor,  starter  and  ammonia  gauges;  one 
model  S  air-cooling  unit,  for  ceiling  suspension 
Avith  two  motors,  1,750  RPM;  mereoid  room  type 
thermostat  single  pole;  one  wooden  Avater  tank, 
800-gallon  capacity.  NEAV  DORP  DAIRY,  Inc., 
346  Front  St.,  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


AVATER  ANALYSIS  —  Safeguard  health;  low 
price,  understandable  report.  I)R.  CLARENCE 
WINCIIELL,  921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CAUCASIAN  QUEENS,  75c,  produce  best  of 
Avorkers,  A'ery  gentle.  HARRY  CONNER, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

AVANTED— Old  “Colt”  and  “Paterson,  N.  J.” 
pistols.  JAMES  SERArEN,  Sonoita,  Ariz. 

FOR  SALE  —  Stoker,  thermostatic  controled, 
burns  cheaper  grades  coal  scientifical:  condi¬ 
tion  perfect.  AV.  COLES,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


HAY  FOR  SALE,  about  60  tons  of  Timothy  and 
clover  mixed.  ADOLPHUS  GREENWOOD, 
AVoods ville,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE — Hydraulic  cider  press,  22-incli  rack, 
perfect  condition;  cheap.  IDA  CHASE,  R.  D. 
2,  Langhorne,  Pa. 


12  IIORSEPOAVER  A'ERTICAL  boiler,  used  two 
months.  II.  OCKO,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Broom  machine  outfit,  cheap.  II. 
C.  DAltR,  Stoystown,  Pa. 


AVANTED — Kohler  lighting  plant;  Avill  pay  cash. 
A.  GERARD,  Box  74,  NeAV  Market,  N.  II. 


50  QUILTS,  $6-$25 ;  photo  6  cents;  goose  feather 
beds,  pilloAvs;  ideal  Christmas  gifts.  A' ERA 
FULTON,  G^llipolis,  Ohio. 


AVANTED — Old  books,  documents.  Frost  Shoot¬ 
ing  Pictures,  etc.;  send  me  your  list.  COR¬ 
NELIUS  KUZBIK,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Three  bottom  disc  plow,  must  be  in 
good  condition  and  reasonable;  state  make  and 
weight;  within  trucking  distance.  AA’ALTER 
BEIIRMAN,  NeAvton,  N.  J. 


BALED  HAY  at  barn,  $16.  HOMER  GREEN, 
Crystal  Run,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  BUY  Newtown,  Jamesway  or 
similar  incubator  suitable  for  hatching  turkey 
eggs.  FAIRVIEAV  HATCHERY,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 


USED  ELECTRIC  brooder  battery  equipment, 
first-class  condition.  V.  S.  KENYON,  Mar- 

cellus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  cheap,  new.  and  used  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Cider  mill  and  home.  Long  Island; 
has  always  made  money;  owner  retiring. 

Write  STOREY  BABYLON,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Late  model  garden  tractor;  state 
make,  year,  serial  number  and  lowest  price. 

ADVERTISER  2628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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our  lifter  keeps 
us  warm  and  dry! 

If  you  want  more  eggs  without 
spending  an  extra  dime,  let  us  use 
our  feeds  for  egg-making  instead 
of  for  body  heat.  We  can  do  this,  if 
you  use  Emblem- Protected  Peat 
Litter.  It  keeps  the  floors  insulated, 
dry  and  warm,  and  we  don’t  have 
to  crowd  together. 


Next  spring  you  can  sell  the  ma¬ 
nured  litter  to  gardeners  at  a  price 
more  than  its  original  cost ....  So 
why  not  give  us  the  best? 


1  SAVES  DISAGREEABLE  WORK 

2  CONTROLS  DAMPNESS 

3  SAFE  AND  SANITARY 

4  STOPS  FEED  WASTE 

5  NO  FIRE  HAZARD 

6  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 


|  ONLY  NATURE'S  FINEST  PEAT  MOSS  IS  EMBLEM- 
PROTECTED.  LOOK  FOR  THIS  QUALITY  MARK  ON 
EACH  BALE.  IT'S  THERE  FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION. 

M  •  <  .  •  -  --  ■'  -  ■ ;  •  -  ---  . : . — .  .. 


PEAT  IMPORT  CORPORATION 


'Educational,  Advertising  and  Research  Dept. 
155  John  Street,  NewYork,  N.Y. 


Please  send  your  free  Emblem-Protected  Poultry 
Litter  folder.  I  am  also  interested  in  the  subjects 
checked  below: 


□  Selling  Manured  Peat  Moss  at  a  Profit. 

□  How  Emblem-Protected  Peat  Moss  is 
Produced. 


Name _ 

Address _ 


Ordinary  cod  liver  oils  may  vary  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  per  cent  in  vitamin  strength. 
By  means  of  careful  standardization, 
checked  by  tests  on  chickens  and  rats, 
CLO-TRATE  is  made  uniform  in  vitamin 
A  and  D  content.  Regardless  of  the 
season  CLO-TRATE  is  always  the  same 
in  feeding  value.  That  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  CLO-TRATE  is  pro¬ 
ducing  outstanding  results. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

6,000  on  free  range.  Hatched  in  April  and  May. 
From  Large  English  Strain  Breeders,  Layers  of 
Large  White  Eggs.  14  to  15  weeks  old  $1.00  each. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM. 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Ailing  Hens 

I  have  about  700'  March  pullets,  bought 
in  July,  and  notice  that  they  are  shaking 
their  heads,  coughing  and  making  a  rat¬ 
tling  noise  when  breathing.  R.  D. 

Coughing,  shaking  the  head  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  rattling  sound  when  breathing  are 
all  evidences  of  inflammation  of  greater 
or  less  severity  of  the  upper  air  passages. 
This  may  be,  and  often  is,  what  are 
termed  “colds,”  resembling  in  their  nat- 
ture  the  common  colds  affecting  members 
of  the  human  family.  They  are  common 
in  late  Summer  and  the  Fall  when  pul¬ 
lets  are  taken  from  range  and  confined  to 
their  Winter  quarters.  If  given  crowded 
and  drafty  perches  colds  pass  from  one 
to  another  and  assume  an  epidemic  form. 
The  curative  measures  needed  are  clean¬ 
liness  of  quarters,  dryness  and  freedom 
from  drafts  with  ample  ventilation  in  nn- 
crowded  pens.  Simple  colds,  like  those  of 
man,  tend  to  spontaneous  recovery  and  no 
one  has  yet  found  a  “cure,”  despite  the 
countless  remedies  offered  human  suffer¬ 
ers  by  solicitous  friends. 

These  symptoms  may  increase  in  se¬ 
verity,  however,  and  the  affected  birds 
may  display  more  or  less  foul  smelling 
discharges  from  the  head  passages,  with 
a  generally  sick  attitude  that  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  a  mild  disorder.  These  se¬ 
vere  cases  are  called  “roup,”  a  name 
which  applies  also  to  other  groups  of 
symptoms,  like  fowl  pox,  so  far  as  the 
underlying  cause  is  concerned.  Roup  is 
a  serious  disorder,  calling  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  affected  birds  from  the  flock  and 
the  application  of  strict  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  prevention  of  its  spread.  A 
bird  displaying  a  case  of  roup  is  more  a 
liability  to  the  owner  than  an  asset,  no 
matter  what  treatment  is  pursued. 

A  still  more  virulent  infection  has  be¬ 
come  widespread  among  flocks,  taking  a 
heavy  toll  in  its  ravages.  This  is  called 
infectious  laryngotraelieitis,  this  ponder¬ 
ous  name  meaning  a  communicable  in¬ 
flammation  affecting  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  or  upper  air  passages.  It  is 
caused  by  a  virus  that  has  not  been 
isolated  but  is  known  to  have  its  home 
in  the  discharges  from  the  air  passages 
and  to  spread  by  means  of  these  dis¬ 
charges.  Despite  its  severity,  laryngo- 
tracheitis  may  resemble  other  disorders, 
such  as  fowl-pox,  chicken  bronchitis  or 
colds.  If,  however,  these  symptoms  are 
accompanied  by  paroxysms  of  coughing 
with  expulsion  of  bloody  matter  and  pos¬ 
sibly  by  choking  from  accumulation  in 
the  air  passages,  the  diagnosis  of  laryngo- 
tracheitis  is  probably  correct.  Deaths 
from  this  disease  may  take  a  considerable 
pai-t  of  a  flock,  though  the  average  loss  is 
about  25  per  cent.  Unfortunately,  this 
disease  resembles  the  others  mentioned  in 
having  no  known  cure  after  its  onset. 
Happily,  a  preventive  may  be  used  where 
there  is  reason  to  fear  it.  This  has  been 
developed  as  a  vaccine  which  may  readily 
be  applied  to  the  flock  and  which  confers 
immunity  against  the  disorder ;  an  im¬ 
munity  which  naturally  follows  an  at¬ 
tack  that  has  not  proved  fatal  but  which 
does  not  prevent  the  recovered  bird  from 
becoming  a  carrier  of  the  disease. 

This  vaccine  may  be  purchased  from 
laboratories  producing  it  and  is  readily 
applied  but  should  be  preceded  by  a  posi¬ 
tive  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
present.  The  services  of  a  veterinarian 
familiar  with  the  disorder  are  valuable  in 
making  a  diagnosis  and  instructing  in  the 
use  of  the  vaccine.  Printed  directions 
are  given  with  the  product.  M.  B.  D. 


Hen  Food  in  Pellet  Form 

One  of  the  newer  developments  in 
poultry  feeding  is  the  use  of  mash  in 
pellet  form,  now  available  commercially. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hens  like  the 
pellets,  eating  them  with  the  same  relish 
that  they  would  swallow  a  desirable  bug. 

It  takes  some  time  (three  hours  a  day 
is  the  estimate)  for  a  hen  to  get  down 
enough  dry  mash  to  satisfy  her  laying 
needs.  No  bird  will  eat  for  three  hours 
or  even  a  half  hour  at  one  time.  Hence, 
masli  fed  layers  return  to  the  hopper  time 
after  time  during  the  day.  This  makes 
the  digestive  organs  work  almost  con¬ 
stantly.  All  this  is  changed  with  pellets. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  layer  can  eat  her 
daily  four  ounces  of  food.  The  pellet 
hoppers  are  never  crowded.  The  layer’s 
digestive  system  gets  its  needed  natural 
rest  periods. 


fJplU-Qction^ 

CAPSULE  DOES  THE 
l WORK  OF  TWO 

^ORDINARY  WORM  i 

Vtreatments^I 


PLAGUES 
WORMS 


CAUSED  BY 


KILL  OR  RUIN  LAYERS 

Wormy  birds  stop  laying  but  don't  stop  eating. 
Worms  place  your  birds  at  the  mercy  of  leukemia, 
paralysis,  intestinal  catarrh.  Many  heavily  in¬ 
fested  birds  may  die,  others  become  poisoned  and 
unthrifty.  Empty  nests  and  big  feed  bills  are 
common.  These  “7  Plagues”  haunt  the  wormy 
flock,  killing  or  ruining  layers. 

U.  S.  surveys  prove  85%  of  all  poultry  in  this 
country  is  wormy.  It  is  important  to  treat  your 
birds  now,  before  the  laying  season,  with  the  hew, 
revolutionary  Pratts  “Split-Action”  Capsule  that 
does  the  work  of  two  ordinary  worm  treatments. 
Common  treatments  won’t  do. 

Authorities  warn  nicotine  and 
kamala.the  most  effective  drugs 
for  destroying  large,  round,  pin 
and  tapeworms,  interfere  with 
each  other  and  are  not  effec¬ 
tive  when  given  together  in 
ordinary  capsules  or  powders. 

Pratts  “Split-Action”  Capsules 
end  this  difficulty.  They  work 
by  the  new  “Split-Action” 
process  (patent  applied  for), 
which  releases  two  different 
worm  treatments  hours  apart. 

One  drug  is  released  instantly. 

The  second  drug,  prepared  by 
an  exclusive  process,  is  not  re¬ 
leased  into  the  fowl’s  intestines 
until  hours  later.  There  is  no 
interference.  Each  drug  must 
act  separately. 


One  “Split-Action”  N-K  Cap¬ 
sule  worms  your  birds  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  two  separate  treat- 
|  ments  .  .  .  Don’t  risk  big  losses 
from  the  “7  Plagues”  worms 
1  cause.  Demand  Pratts  “Split- 
Action”  N-K’s  from  your  deal¬ 
er  today. 


If  dealer  cannot  supply,  check  the  package  wanted.  Enclose 
amount  specified  together  with  your  name  and  address  and  mail  to 

Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  192  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  of  Birds  over  3  lbs.  Birds  3  lbs.  and  under 

Capsules  Use  Adult  Size  Use  Chick  and  Pullet  Size 


50 . □  $0.85  . □  $0.55 


PRATTS 

"MittMon  N-K  CAPSULES 


P  AT  ENT  APPLIED  POP 


PLANTS  WITH  UP  TO  250,000  ANNUAL  CAPACITY 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  are  WORLD’S  LEADING  specialty  premium  prices.  The  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  these  special¬ 
breeding  organization.  Our  broiler  chicks  are  used  exclusively  ized  WENE  strains  for  broilers  and  roasters  will  be  even 
by  plants  raising  table  fowl  to  bring  the  market’s  highest  higher  on  this  Winter’s  boom-price  market. 

WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  R.  I.  Reds — White  Giants 

WENEcross  “Barred”  REDrocks  New  Hampshire 

WENEcross  “Sex-Link”  REDrocks 
HATCHED  EVERY  WEEK  OF  THE  YEAR . . . 

Tremendous  production  shaves  costs  to  rock-bottom,  CATALOG.  The  difference  in  profits  with 
with  prices  accordingly.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CHICKS  is  a  revelation! 

W €N€  CHICK  FARMS  ,  DEPT.  600,  VINELAND,  N.  I. 


uy  jimms  raising  iau*c  iowi  uruig 

BREEDS: 


RECOMMENDED  BY 
THOUSANDS  OF 
HATCHERYMEN 


From  coast  to  coast,  thou¬ 
sands  of  hatcherymen 
recommend  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Worm  Caps  for  safe,  sure 
worming!  They  know 
that  this  dependable  line  of  caps 
contains  the  most  effective  worm- 
removing  drugs:  Nicotine  for 
round  worms;  Kamala  for  tapes! 

They  know,  too,  that  Dr.  Sals¬ 
bury’s  Caps  are  tough  on  the 
worms,  yet  easy  on  the  birds! 
And  that  these  powerful  ingre¬ 
dients  are  spread  evenly  through¬ 
out  the  intestines — particularly  in 
the  first  and  middle  part  where 
most  worms  are  located.  In 
short,  they  have  found  through 
their  own  experience,  that  for  sat¬ 
isfactory  worming  results,  you 
can  always  depend  on  Dr.  Sals¬ 
bury’s  Worm  Caps. 


•  For  dependable  FLOCK  WORM¬ 
ING,  use  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Tone. 

It  gets  the  round  worms,  aids 
digestion,  and  helps  to  build  up 
the  vitality  of  your  birds. 

For  C  24-pase  book  “First  Aid  to 
^  ^  Growing:  Flocks.”  Gives  full 
information  on  Worming,  Vaccination,  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Write  for  a  copy  now. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury, 

Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  poultry  heal  in. 

715  Water  Street,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

Lake  Yoar  POULTRY  TROUBLES  To 
The  Dealer  Who  Displaye  This  Emblem. 
He  Is  a  Member  of  Oar  NATION-WIDE 
POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE. 


REPS  \Both  Crosses  ROCKS 

Customers  Say  Oar  Chicks  “Click” 


For  layers  or  broilers  our  customers  know  they  can 
depend  on  our  clucks  for  business-like  results. 
Entire  flock  backed  by  generations  Pulloriun  Ac¬ 
credited  stock.  Write  for  circular. 

For  Sale  Now — Seven  hundred  pure  Parmenter 
strain  yearling  Bed  breeders  in  excellent  health 
and  condition.  Must  sell  for  lack  of  room. 
MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  PROCTOR,  VT. 


ITAZDRY  is  the  ideal  all  around  litter 
for  poultry  houses,  for  baby  chicks,  brooder 
houses  andi  as  a  nesting  material.  Also  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  superior  bedding  for  cattle  and 
horses. 

It  has  less  moisture  and  is  freer  from  dust.  Bales 
are  easily  broken  apart — less  tendency  to  pack. 

Stazdry  is  economical  because  of  its  low  price, 
large  coverage  per  bale,  and  its  lasting  qualities. 
Sold  by  all  progressive  feed  dealers. 

STERILIZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

4  Sloan  St. 

SOUTH  ORANGE, 

NEW  JERSEY 


OMY 


with  Less 
Moisture  ... 
Freer  from 
Dust. 


CONTENT  FARMS  WH.  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS- READY  TO  LAY 

All  sired  by  males  with  dams’  records  of  250-590  eggs. 
Vaccinated  against  chicken  pox.  Also  1000  late  May. 

CONTENT  FARMS  -  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  143- J. 


LUKERT’S  T’  pnhnPTlG  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LvlJIlUl  11»  8  w.  Pullets 

Hatch  every  Week 

Circular.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

DJ  finn  TF^JTF/1  Recis,  Fed  Kox,  Barred 

MJlaUvJU -  1  LLO  1  Eels  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Clucks.  Also  live  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop..  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 
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NEW 
FARM 
RADIO 


NOW  Stewart-Warner  carries  farm 
radio  to  entirely  new  perfection!  An 
amazing  new  development  not  only  gives 
American  and  foreign  reception  on  FREE 
wind  power — but  gives  it  with  brand  new 
dependability!  So  little  current  is  required 
by  the  1937  Stewart-Warner  that  a  gentle 
breeze  supplies  abundant  power! 

A  COMPLETE  LINE 
2-VOLT  AND  6-VOLT  SETS 
TABLE  AND  CONSOLE  MODELS 


Here’s  everything  radio  can  offer  you  — 
freed  from  the  nuisance  of  old-fashioned 
battery  operation.  The  amazing  new  1937 
Stewart-Warner  not  only  brings  brand 
new  dependability  of  reception  to  the  farm, 
but  gives  you  all  the  range,  tuning  ease 
and  superb  tone  of  the  latest  Stewart- 
Warner  city  sets. 

It  has  the  same  huge  Magic  Dial, Tone  Con¬ 
trol,  Automatic  Volume  and  Fading  Control 
and  other  latest  features.  And  it  includes 
the  new  U.  S.  Weather  Broadcast  band. 

GENUINE  WINCHARGER 

SPECIALLY  PRICED  TO 
STEWART-WARNER  BUYERS 

Enjoy  the  world’s  best  entertainment — on 
Free  power  from  the  air.  Or  operate  both 
radio  and  reading  lamp  with  the  Baby 
Jumbo  gasoline  charger  —  also  specially 
priced  with  Stewart-Warner  radios. 

Mail  coupon  now  for  full  information,  in¬ 
cluding  special  Free  Trial  Offer  that  lets 
you  prove  Stewart-Warner  performance 
entirely  at  our  risk. 


MAIL  NOW  FOR  ALL  FACTS  AND 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


I  STEWART-WARNER  CORP’N.,  Dept.  J 
j  1828  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago,  RN  10-10-36  | 
Without  obligation  to  me,  please  send  full  | 
I  information  and  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER  on 
j  Stewart-Warner  1937  Farm  Radio. 

j  Name _ . 

I  A  ddress _ _ 


EDISON  STORAGE 
SAVE  MONEY 


BATTERIES 


For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
lead  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  long  life.  Non- Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargera .  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  *  'SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY",  88  Ster¬ 
ling  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


American  Fruits 


By 

Samuel  Fraser 

Well-known  fruit 
grower  and  nur¬ 
seryman.  This  no¬ 
table  book  of  near¬ 
ly  900  pages,  173 
illustrations,  cov¬ 
ers  all  phases  of 
fruit  culture  ‘in  a 
plain  and  practical 
manner. 

Price  postpaid 
$4.75 

For  sale  by 


Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,N.Y. 


The  Housewife’s  Calendar 


A  homemade  calendar  I  keep 
To  rhyme  love's  toil  with  prayer,  and 
deep 

In  night's  soft  solace,  yield  to  blessed 
sleep. 

Monday,  when  spotless  garments  fly 
Beneath  a  wide  and  sunny  sky, 

I  dedicate  to  wholesome  purity. 


Thursdays  I  sweep,  and  laugh  with  glee 
When  all  is  ordered  well,  to  see 
Both  house  and  heart  from  dust  and 
rubbish  free. 

Whatever  I  have  failed  to  ask 
Of  this  or  that  unfinished  task. 

My  Fridays  hide  behind  a  smiling  mask. 


On  Tuesday,  to  myself  I  say : 

Make  all  things  smooth — the  gracious 
way 

Lends  ease  and  pleasantness  to  every 
day. 

Wednesdays  I  mend.  Much  may  be  done, 

With  careful  stitches,  one  by  one, 

To  close  life’s  rents,  in  carelessness 
begun. 


On  busy  Saturdays  I  wake 
Refreshed  and  gay.  What  joy  to  bake, 
For  one  you  love,  a  towering  candle- 
cake. 

Last.  Sunday  dawns.  Once  more  I  raise 

My  humble  canticle  of  praise 

That  all  my  quiet  days  are  holy  days. 

— Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 


A  Remarkable  Quilt  Exhibit 

The  exhibit  of  300  quilts  at  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  by  all  who  saw  it.  It  repre¬ 
sented  more  than  actual  stitcliery  and 
skill,  but  something  of  the  character  not 
only  of  American  women  but  men,  for 
there  were  some  quilts  made  by  masculine 
hands.  One  retired  school  janitor  of  SO 
Summers  sent  in  several  he  had  made. 
We  were  told  that  for  the  past  20  years 
he  has  presented  each  graduate  with  one 
of  his  quilts. 

Thirty-nine  States  were  represented  in 
the  exhibition  which  was  divided  into  two 
classes  —  antique  and  modern.  Mrs. 
Luther  Hartsook,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  antique 
quilts;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Craig,  of  Emporia, 
Kan.,  being  the  other  lucky  winner.  The 
first  prize  was  $50  and  there  were  second 
and  third  prizes  in  each  class,  besides  rib¬ 
bons  denoting  honorary  mention. 

The  work  was  so  exquisite  that  in 
many  cases  it  was  difficult  for  the  judges 
to  make  a  final  decision  and  they  had  to 
go  over  the  various  points  very  carefully. 
One  quilt  had  12,876  pieces ;  another 
19,000  squares.  One  represented  a  fami¬ 
ly  tree  of  five  generations,  covering  S2 
years ;  the  girls  being  in  one  color  and 
the  boys  in  another.  We  were  interested 
in  the  one  with  official  birds  and  flowers 
of  all  the  States,  but  each  was  a  joy 
to  behold  and  deserved  special  mention. 

Some  of  these  quilts  were  for  sale  and 
we  hope  that  each  one  that  was  sold 
will  find  a  congenial  home. 


Gluten  Bread 

One  cake  yeast,  one  cup  milk,  scalded 
and  cooled,  one  cup  lukewarm  water,  one 
tablespoon  sugar,  one  tablespoon  lard  or 
butter  melted,  three  cups  gluten  flour,  one 
teaspoon  salt.  Dissolve  yeast  and  sugar 
in  lukewarm  water,  add  lard  or  butter, 
then  flour  gradually  and  salt.  Knead 
thoroughly  and  place  in  greased  bowl.  Set 
in  warm  place  for  two  hours.  Mold  into 
loaves,  place  in  greased  pans,  tilling  half 
full.  Cover  and  let  rise  again.  When 
double  in  bulk,  bake  in  moderate  oven  45 
minutes.  MRS.  E.  it.  c. 


Making  Foods  Delicious 
With  Honey 

Honey  is  our  oldest  known  sweet.  It 
comes  to  us  just  as  the  bees  and  nature 
prepared  it,  nothing  added,  nothing  sub¬ 
tracted.  In  nearly  every  food  where 
sugar  is  used,  honey  will  serve  excel¬ 
lently.  Keep  honey  where  it  will  be  dry 
and  warm — never  put  it  in  a  refrigerator 
or  cellar,  or  it  will  “sugar.” 

For  breakfast,  try  pouring  a  little 
honey  on  cooked  or  uncooked  cereals.  It 
is  also  fine  to  sweeten  grapefruit,  oranges 
or  other  tart,  fresh  fruits.  Many  like  to 
sweeten  coffee  with  honey.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  recommend  honey  for  waf¬ 
fles,  pancakes  or  hot  biscuits. 

Honey  Cinnamon  Toast. — Toast  slices 
of  bread  a  delicate  brown,  spread  with 
butter,  then  with  honey  and  sprinkle 
lightly  with  cinnamon;  serve  at  once. 

Honey  Bran  Muffins.  —  One-half  cup 
honey,  one  egg,  l1/^  cups  thick  sour  milk, 
1%  teaspoons  soda,  three-fourths  cup 
whole  wheat  flour,  one-half  cup  white 
flour,  two  cups  bran,  two  tablespoons 
melted  shortening,  three-fourtlis  cup 
seedless  raisins,  one-lialf  teaspoon  salt. 
Beat  the  egg,  stir  in  the  honey  and  sour 
milk.  Sift  the  two  kinds  of  flour  with 
the  soda  and  salt ;  mix  with  bran  and 
stir  into  the  first  mixture.  Then  add  the 
raisins,  the  melted  shortening,  beat  well, 
and  bake  in  greased  gem  irons,  preheated, 
or  in  tins. 

Honey  Pudding  Sauce. — Stir  three  ta¬ 
blespoons  of  melted  butter  into  one  cup 
of  honey  until  it  is  well  blended ;  one- 
lialf  teaspoon  of  flavoring  extract  or 
ground  cinnamon  may  be  added.  Serve 
cold  on  hot  fruit  dumplings  made  without 
sugar. 

Honey-Pineapple  Delight.  —  One  cup 
rice,  one-half  cup  honey,  one  can  shred¬ 
ded  pineapple,  one  cup  cream.  Cook  rice 
in  several  quarts  of  salted  boiling  water 
until  tender,  drain,  rinse  with  cold  water 
and  cool.  Mix  honey  and  pineapple, 
which  has  been  drained  from  the  juice, 
with  the  rice,  fold  in  the  cream,  which 
has  been  whipped,  chill  and  serve. 

MABEL  WORTH. 


The  New  York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute  recommends  the  following  rule  for 
making  apple  turnovers;  Blend  one  cup  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoons  of  flour.  Pare , 
core  and  slice  five  Baldwin  apples.  Roll  paste  one-eighth  inch  thick  and  cut  hi  five- 
inch  circles.  Lay  two  tablespoons  of  the  sliced  apples  on  one-half  of  the  circle,  wet 
the  edges  with  cold  water  and  fold  over  the  other  half.  Press  edges  together  lightly. 
Prick  with  fork  in  two  or  three  places.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  400°,  for  15  minutes. 


BETTER  LIGHT— 

Better  School  Progress! 

Getting  lessons  under  dim,  yellow-flame,  old- 
fashioned  oil  lamps,  is  a  terrible  handicap  to 
any  child.  Many  seemingly  dull  pupils  show 
quick  improvement,  when  their  homes  are 
brightened  with 

MODERN  ALADDIN  LIGHT- 
SAVES  EYESTRAIN  AND  MONEY 

Aladdin  Light  is  not  surpassed  even  by  elec¬ 
tricity  for  whiteness  and  steadiness.  It  is  soft 
and  comfortable.  Homes  blessed  with  it  are 
brighter  and  happier.  Fathers  read  their  papers 
with  comfort;  mothers  knit  or  mend  without 
eyestrain.  Why  not  have  it? 


BURNS  6%  OIL;  94%  AIR 


Aladdin  actually  pays  for  itself  over  old-fash¬ 
ioned  oil  lamps  in  oil  saving  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  it  saves  by  avoiding 
eye  strain. 

Aladdin  Lamps  burn  50  hours  to 
a  single  gallon  of  common  kerosene 
(Coal  Oil).  Flood  whole  rooms 
with  white  light  approaching  sun¬ 
light.  SAFE.  Operate  without 
pressure,  odor,  noise  or  smoke, 
and  so  simple  a  child  can  do  it. 

THE  NEW  MODELS  ARE 
AT  YOUR  DEALER’S 

You’ll  like  the  smart 
new  shades  too .  I  fyou 
don’t  know  who  your 
Aladdin  dealer  is, 
write  us  for  his  name 
and  descriptive  free 
literature. 

THE  MANTLE  LAMP 
COMPANY 

223  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  V. 


NOTHING  HERE 


FOR  THE  NUDIST 


BUT  plenty  of  every¬ 
thing  for  those  healthyfolkswho  like 
to  enjoy  their  winter  in  comfortable 
warmth  without  that  over-dressed, 
bund  led-up  feeling.  UTICA  KNIT  Un¬ 
derwear  is  tailored  of  elastic  rib¬ 
bed  fabric,  knitted  of  the  finest  and 
strongest  yarns.  The  close  knit 
springy  texture  is  heat-retaining, 
cold-defying  and  wear-resisting. 
Fashioned  with  infinite  care  of  de¬ 
tail.  All  flatlock  seams. 


EEDLE  KNIT 
COLLARETTE 
SHOULDERS 
RED  CROTCH 
FLAT  LOCKED  SEAMS 
Sfyfes  for  every  member  of  the  family, 
look  for  the  sewed-in  BODYGARD  label. 


AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 
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The  Visiting  N urse 


Forming  Habits 

Part  III. 

By  the  tenth  or  eleventh  month  wet 
diapers  can  be  avoided.  This  is  done  by 
iirst  keeping  a  chart  of  how  often  and 
at  about  what  times  the  babe  urinates, 
picking  him  up  at  these  times  and  hold¬ 
ing  him  over  the  chamber.  Special  little 
toilet  seats  can  be  purchased  of  various 
kinds  that  may  be  best  as  the  baby  grows 
older.  By  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  month, 
the  function  of  urination  during  the  day 
should  be  under  perfect  control.  It  will, 
however,  probably  not  be  until  after  the 
second  year  that  involuntary  urination 
at  night  can  be  definitely  ended.  This  can 
be  helped  by  not  giving  liquids  at  night, 
and  by  picking  the  child,  though  asleep, 
up  from  bed  and  placing  him  on  a  small 
toilet  seat  close  by  before  the  bed  is  wet. 
If  great  difficulty  is  experienced  after  the 
third  year  has  passed,  a  doctor  should  be 
consulted  as  there  may  be  some  physical 
or  nervous  disorder  which  needs  to  be 
corrected. 

The  knowledge  of  how  to  use  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  the  habit  of  using  it  belong 
to  the  second  year.  This  can  be  taught 
by  example  and  by  praise.  A  baby,  who 
has  a  clean  handkerchief  and  one  that  is 
pretty,  will  soon  learn  to  want  to  display 
it  and  show  that  he  knows  how  to  use  it. 

Cleanliness  is  a  matter  of  sore  distress 
to  many  a  parent.  Dirty  dtands  and  a 
much  smudged  face  seem  to  be  considered 
a  great  disgrace.  In  teaching  a  child 
cleanliness,  it  is  important  that  the  habit 
acquired  is  the  removal  of  dirt  and  not 
the  avoidance  of  it,  for  it  is  perfectly 
natural  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  get  dirty.  The 
habit  should  be  developed  from  the  posi¬ 
tive,  rather  than  the  negative  side,  that 
is,  a  runabout  child  should  learn  to  real¬ 
ize  washing  a  muddy  face  and  dirty  hands 
is  preparatory  to  something  which  will  be 
enjoyable.  It  is  a  process  that  precedes 
a  meal,  or  a  trip  to  town,  or  the  arrival 
of  a  guest.  In  this  way,  the  habit  will  be 
formed  from  an  enjoyable  viewpoint. 

To  encourage  the  cleanliness  habit,  a 
special  towel  rack  should  be  placed  on 
the  bathroom  wall  at  a  height  which  the 
child  can  reach.  A  pleasantly  scented 
soap  should  be  kept  for  his  use.  The 
toothpaste  should  “taste  good”  and  the 
brush  be  small  and  pretty.  A  stool  kept 
near  the  basin  will  make  it  easier  for 
him  to  wash  without  having  the  water 
run  up  his  arm  or  sleeve.  An  orange- 
wood  stick  should  be  kept  for  his  nails. 

Keeping  the  hair  neat  may  become  an 
early  habit.  This  can  be  made  interest¬ 
ing  by  having  a  small  comb  and  brush 
and  a  low-hung  mirror  in  which  the  child 
may  note  the  difference  between  tidiness 
and  its  opposite.  While  vanity  must  not 
be  encouraged,  praise  for  cleanliness  will 
do  no  harm,  provided  it  is  the  effort  that 
is  praised,  not  the  results.  For  instance, 
it  will  be  helpful  if  a  mother  says,  “You 
washed  off  the  dirt  and  brushed  your  hair 
nice  and  smooth.  Now  you  are  ready  to 
eat  a  delicious  lunch  !” 

A  child  should  be  taught  to  put  his 
toys  away  at  night.  This  habit  should 
be  formed  early  and  never  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  lax.  If  a  pretty  box  is  provided,  or 
a  convenient  place,  that  will  do  much  to 
help.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  child  to  stop 
playing  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  it  is 
doubly  hard  for  him  to  have  to  stop  in 
time  to  put  his  toys  neatly  away.  But 
this  must  be  done  and  one  way  of  making 
it  less  difficult  is  to  give  ample  warning 
and  have  it  understood  that  when  the  sec¬ 
ond  call  comes  there  must  be  no  delay. 
There  will  be  no  desire  for  delay  when 
the  second  call  comes  if  it  is  understood 
that  a  bedtime  story  will  be  told  while 
the  process  of  undressing  is  going  on,  or 
that  toys  which  float  are  awaiting  one 
in  the  “sea”  which  the  bathtub  holds. 

The  habit  of  correct  posture  is  one 
which  few  small  children  learn  alone.  A 
child's  manner  of  walking,  sitting  and 
standing  still  must  be  carefully  watched. 
Interest  in  correct  posture  may  be  gained 
by  playing  soldier  with  the  child  and  then 
reminding  him  that,  whenever  necessary, 
he  too  is  a  soldier,  and  as  such  must 
walk,  sit  and  stand  at  all  times  quite 
erect.  Competition  with  other  members 
of  the  family  may  prove  useful.  Seeing  if 
Daddy  stands  straight,  watching  how  big 
brother  walks,  noting  the  way  in  which 
mother  sits  in  her  chair,  all  of  these  will 
keep  the  child  alert  and  soon  correct 
faulty  posture. 

Unselfishness  is  a  habit  which  should 
be  early  formed.  Parents  can  do  much 
to  help  a  child  become  unselfish  and 
thoughtful  of  others,  and  the  time  to  do 
this  is  when  he  first  begins  to  have  a  so¬ 
cial  conscience.  Sharing  of  toys  offers  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
this  habit.  Stopping  play  in  order  to 


wait  on  older  members  of  the  family  also 
helps. 

The  habit  of  work  can  be  acquired  at 
an  early  age.  Even  a  two-year-old  can 
be  made  to  feel  the  thrill  of  really  “help¬ 
ing.”  Given  some  trivial  task  to  per¬ 
form  daily,  a  child  will  rise  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  keen  delight.  In  all 
probability  he  will  have  to  be  reminded 
each  day  at  first,  but  this  should  be  done 
definitely  with  no  omissions  in  order  that 
the  little  one  may  acquire  the  habit  of 
regularity  and  self-discipline,  that  is  so 
important  throughout  life.  He  should 
learn  that  a  task,  once  assigned,  has  to 
be  carried  through. 

This  will  teach  him  that  valuable  les¬ 
son  of  perseverance  and  of  striving  for 
improvement,  since  he  must  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  careless  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duty.  As  he  gets  older,  four 
or  five  years  of  age,  a  chart  might  be 
kept  such  as  a  blackboard  or  a  piece  of 
paper  with  lines  on  it.  On  this  chart 
could  be  seven  spaces  for  the  week  and 
the  child  could  learn  to  mark  each  day 
immediately  after  the  work  was  done.  He 
could  be  “promoted'’  sufficiently  often  not 
to  make  the  duty  monotonous.  All  such 
plans  teach  habits  of  dependability  and 
responsibility  and  desire  to  advance  by 
personal  efforts. 

Before  a  child  starts  out  in  kindergar¬ 
ten,  he  must  learn  to  do  certain  things 
for  himself  in  regard  to  his  personal 
toilet.  Breakfast  should  be  served  early 
so  that  no  habit  of  hurried  eating  will  be 
formed.  Early  breakfast  will  also  allow 
plenty  of  time  for  bathroom  duties  before 
leaving  the  house.  These  duties  are  of 
prime  importance,  not  only  from  a  habit 
forming  but  a  health  viewpoint  as  well. 
He  must  learn  to  wash  his  hands  always 
and  most  thoroughly  after  each  perform¬ 
ance.  whether  at  home  or  in  school. 

What  is  learned  in  earliest  childhood 
is  remembered  throughout  life.  The  first 
five  years  of  every  child's  existence  are 
of  such  vital  importance  in  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  future,  no  mother  or 
father  can  possibly  feel  that  the  time 
spent  and  the  effort  put  forth  to  lay  a 
good  foundation  are  too  great  a  sacrifice 
of  time  or  pleasure.  There  is  no  nobler 
piece  of  work  parents  can  undertake  than 
that  of  guiding  their  little  children  into 
the  formation  of  correct  habits,  and  this 
guidance  must  begin  at  birth ! 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Ironing  tables,  13x4S  inches,  padded 
and  covered,  were  recently  seen  at  $1.78. 
The  wood  was  of  good  quality  with  steel 
braces  for  better  leg  reinforcement  and 
rust  resistant  metal  parts. 

Partitioned  lunch  bags,  each  containing 
a  half-pint  vacuum  bottle  and  a  compart¬ 
ment  for  food  as  well  as  one  for  personal 
belongings  were  priced  at  $1.43. 

Long-sleeved  paisley  tunic  blouses  for 
misses  were  at  $1.69  and  tweed  skirts  at 
$1.99. 

We  were  interested  in  the  electric 
Kitchen  Mixer,  specially  priced  at  $12.94. 
Finished  in  white  porcelain  enamel  the 
equipment  includes  large  bowl,  juice  ex¬ 
tractor  and  silver  buffer.  The  knives, 
cover  and  wooden  mallet  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately  at  $3.99,  making  the 
whole  set  $1(5.93.  It  seemed  to  us  an 
admirable  time-saving  asset  in  the 
kitchen. 

Y\  ith  the  season  s  trend  to  suedes,  the 
smart  imported  suede  gloves  at  $2.77  in 
black  and  brown  were  popular. 


Briggs  &  Stratton  4-cycle  Gas  Engine 


FREE  CATALOG 

It  tells  you  why  the  Speed 
Queen  washes  so  fast  and  so 
clean  .  .  .  why  the  double  tub 
walls  keep  water  hot  longer... 
why  it  is  the  strongest  washer 
built  .  .  .  why  the  gas  engine 
6tarts  so  easily  .  .  .  why  it 
gives  you  more  for  your  mon¬ 
ey  than  any  other  washer. 
Mail  the  coupon  below,  and 
this  interesting  booklet  will 
come  to  you  FREE. 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON 


Check  here  if 
you  ere  inter¬ 
ested  m  ea 
eiecfrie  mode) 


BARLOW  &  SEEUfi  MFC.  CO.,  Ripon,  Wisconsin 


lllf’ 

N 

Please  send  free  copy  of  your  booklet,  “Seven  Reasons 
Why  the  Speed  Queen  is  America’s  Finest  Farm  Washer.” 


Name _ 

Address - 


_ State... 


5PEED  OUEEN 


KILL  THAT  COLD 


BEFORE  IT  STARTS 

Keep  bowels  open.  Don't 
overeat.  Get  plenty  of  rest. 
At  first  sign  of  catching  cold 
take  2  Lane's  Cold  Tablets. 
Pleasant  to  take.  Be  sure  to 
get  pink  pills  in  the  yellow 
box.  24  for  25c. 


Edmonds’ 
Poultry 
Account 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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.  Slate 


Mail  Coupon  for 
NEW,  FREE  Catalog 

Beautiful  New  Stoves 

Mail  coupon  for  the  bigger,  more  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  FREE  Catalog — just  out.  Get  FACTORY 
PRICES  for  New  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil 
Ranges,  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas  Stoves, 
Furnaces.  New  color  combinations,  new  features  such  as  Copper 
Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids,  Enameled  Ovens. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 18c  a  Day- Year  to  Pay 

More  Bargains  than  in  20  big  stores— Cash  or  easy  terms — Terms 
as  little  as  18c  a  day  for  stoves— Year  to  pay. 

30  Days  Trial— Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

30  Days  Trial  in  your  home  to  prove  Kalamazoo  Quality  — 
24-hour  shipments — Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Over  1,000,000  Satisfied  Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  business  more  than  K  of  a  century.  Over 
1,000,  OOOsatisfied  Kalamazoo  custom¬ 
ers.  Don’t  select  a  new  stove  anywhere 
until  you  see  the  new  Kalamazoo 
charts  that  tell  you  how  to  judge 
stove  quality.  FREE  with  Catalog. 

Mail  coupon  now. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Warehouses:  Utica,  N.Y.;  Youngstown, 

Ohio;  Reading,  Pa.]  Springfield,  Mass. 


Address 


r 

i 


-  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

I  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

|  Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG. 

|  Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

|  Coaland  Wood  Ranees  □  Coaland  Wood  Heaters  □ 
■  Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  □  Gas 
|  Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 

|  Name . . . . . 

’  Print  name  plainly 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FOR  SLIM,  VIVACIOUS  HEALTH 

DRINK  MILK! 
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This  campaign,  featuring  beautiful  stars  of  the  stage  and 
screen,  is  aimed  at  the  5,254,074  women  and  girls  over  10 
years  of  age  in  New  York  State.  It’s  designed  to  correct 
the  idea  that  milk  is  a  fattening  food  —  an  idea  that  has 
always  slowed  milk  consumption  among  women. 

This  is  one  of  the  six  dramatic,  hard  hitting  appeals  featur¬ 
ed  in  New  York’s  milk  campaign.  Each  appeal  is  directed 
at  a  specific  group  .  .  .  men,  women  or  youths.  It’s  tailored 
to  catch  their  attention  and  arouse  their  interest.  The 
whole  campaign  is  intended  to  get  people  who  used  to 
drink  milk  only  occasionally  to  drink  it  regularly. 

Why  not  make  a  habit  of  drinking  three  or  four  glasses  of 
milk  every  day?  Milk  contains  the  minerals  and  other 
elements  you  need  for  health  ...  it  will  help  to  keep  your 
skin  smooth  and  glowing  with  health,  your  brain  keen  and 
alert  always.  The  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity ,  Albany. 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY 

I  For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs; 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  the 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  the 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush¬ 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expense; 
R"  Write  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 
LAME’S  TEA,  132  Worth  St.,  LeRoy.  N.  Y. 


LANE’S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FOR  70  YEARS 


Tires 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens.  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to6H.P.  riding  or  walking  types. 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.CO.,  (Write nearest  office) 
4710  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
,  130-F  West  42nd  St.t  New  York,  N.  Y. 
V5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
jl  668-F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


SHAW°°  "“TRACTOR. 


Be  independent,  start 
a  wood  sawing  busi¬ 
ness,  make  big  money, 
finest  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  earth.  Easy  terms. 
New  low  factory  prices.  Big  FREE  catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
6897  Oakland  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


As  low  as 


H.  &.  Z.  Wood  Saws 


of  unsurpassed  Quality,  direct 
to  you  at  factory  prices. 

Cordwood  and  Rip  Saws 

Concrete  Mixers,  Mandrels, 
Pulleys.  Boxes,  etc  .  Rubber 
and  Canvas  Belting  at  roclc 
bottom  prices.  Catalog  free. 
Write  today. 

HEKTZLEB  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa, 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30thSt..  New  York 


Milk  Committee  Meeting  At  Utica 


An  enthusiastic  gathering  of  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  members  and  interested  dairymen 
met  at  the  Hotel  Martin  in  Utica  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26  for  a  discussion  of  the  work 
of  the  committee  and  the  progress  in  its 
membership  drive. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Chairman  of  the  Milk 
Committee,  presided  at  the  meeting  and 
spoke  at  length  on  current  dairy  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  method  by  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  seeks  to  remedy  the  dairymen’s 
present  acute  position.  Mr.  Dillon 
stressed  the  need  for  co-operation  among 
all  groups  of  dairymen  and  stated  that 
the  present  Committee  Membership  rep¬ 
resented  every  group  iu  the  State.  He 


appointed  are  discussed  on  page  747  of 
this  issue. 

Meeting  in  Binghamton 
On  Thursday  evening,  September  24. 
100  dairy  farmers  from  Broome  and 
Tioga  counties  attended  a  Milk  Commit¬ 
tee  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Arlington  at 
Binghamton. 

E.  McKinney,  Chairman  of  the  Broome 
County  Committee,  presided  and  spoke 
briefly  of  the  progress  of  the  member¬ 
ship  drive  in  his  territory.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  was  John  J.  Dillon,  who 
traced  the  history  of  the  dairy  industry 
from  1016  down  to  date,  pointing  out  how 
dairymen  have  been  continually  exploited 


JOHN  A.  BARNES, 
Westchester  Co. 


C.  B,  TEED, 
Delaware  Co. 


HUGH  J,  ROBERTS, 
Otsego  Co, 


asked  the  County  Committees  to  try  and 
see  all  their  candidates  within  the  next 
two  weeks  so  that  dairymen  throughout 
the  State  would  be  able  to  know,  before 
election,  just  what  position  was  being 
taken  by  the  candidates  in  their  district. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Committees  as  to  their  contacts  with 
candidates  for  the  State  Assembly  and 
Senate.  Many  of  the  nominees  have  al¬ 
ready  pledged  their  support  of  the  Otto 
Charter  Bill  nnd  assured  the  Committee 
that,  if  elected,  they  will  actively  work 
for  its  passage.  It  was  reported  that  a 
few  candidates  had  expressed  hesitancy 
about  endorsing  this  bill,  but  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Dillon  that  it  was  not 
the  Committee's  aim  that  the  candidates’ 
assurance  of  support  be  confined 
specifically  to  the  Otto  Bill  so  long  as 
such  candidates  agreed  to  work  for  the 
passage  of  legislation  similar  to  the  Otto 
Bill  and  having  for  its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  the  restoration  to  dairymen  of  the 
power  and  authority  to  determine  the 
price  and  terms  of  sale  of  their  own  milk. 

"William  F.  Bergliold,  the  Committee 
Secretary,  reported  the  present  enrolled 
membership  to  be  over  11.000.  with  new 
members  being  added  daily.  There  were 
many  counties,  he  stated,  where,  on  the 
basis  of  the  1935  election  figures,  Milk 
Committee  members  already  exceed  the 
balance  of  voting  power.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  membership  drive  would  con¬ 
tinue  on  after  the  elections  so  that  when 
the  Legislature  meets  in  January,  every 
county  in  the  State  will  be  represented 
in  Albany  by  a  strong  delegation  of  Milk 
Committee  members. 

Interesting  talks  and  some  valuable 
suggestions,  were  given  by  J.  Leslie 
Craig  and  Frank  Brill,  of  Canastota ; 
Edward  McNamara,  West  Winfield ; 
Marvin  Truax,  Delanson ;  E.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Binghamton  ;  and  William  Wall, 
Manlius.  Mrs.  Traxel,  Ava,  suggested 
that  each  County  Committee  endeavor  to 
appoint  sub-committees  at  various  points 
throughout  the  county  so  that  all  the  ter¬ 
ritory  could  he  fully  covered  in  the 
Membership  Drive. 

At  the  suggestion  of  many  of  those 
present,  a  milk  plank  was  prepared  to  be 
presented  to  the  Resolutions  Committee 
of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
conventions.  The  contents  of  the  plank 
finally  agreed  upon  and  the  committees 


by  the  dealer  interests.  He  urged  farm¬ 
ers  to  take  the  problem  in  their  own 
hands  by  actively  supporting  the  proper 
legislation  necessary  for  their  protection 
and  putting  the  industry  back  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers  where  it  belongs. 
Only  by  electing  friendly  legislators,  Mr. 
Dillon  said,  would  the  farmer  be  able  to 
succeed  in  this  plan. 


The  complete  current  list  of  County 
Representatives  of  the  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  which  is  sponsoring  the  Charter 
Milk  Bill,  is  as  follows: 

ALLEGANY  -  Klalir  Swift,  R.  D.  2,  Cuba 
BROOME  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 
A.  L.  Dann,  R.  D.  2,  Harpursville 
CATTARAUGUS  -  James  Dornan,  Franklinville 
Leigh  Lounsbury,  Ellieottville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Ilarvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
CHAUTAUQUA  -  J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
J.  M.  Iloldridge,  Sherman 
CHENANGO  -  August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 
Charles  A.  Boyd.  South  Plymouth 
CLINTON  -  G.  Lynn  Barber,  West  Chnz.v 
DELAWARE  -  C.  li.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center 
Edgar  B.  Truscott,  Delhi 
DUTCHESS  -  Thomas  It.  Ilazznrd,  Millbrook 
DRIE  -  Riley  Raiber,  South  Wales 

ESSEX  -  Thomas  I.onergan,  Ticouderoga 
FULTON  -  C.  A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
GENESEE  -  A.  C.  Pilger,  Box  2G7,  Batavia 
GREENE  -  M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 

HERKIMER  -  S.  A.  I’iseck,  Newport 

JEFFERSON  -  C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams 

LEWIS  -  J.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage 

Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  I.owville 
LIVINGSTON  -  Mark  Kling,  Lima 

MADISON  -  T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 

MONTGOMERY  -  E.  ,T.  Friers,  Fultonville 
John  II.  Young,  Fort  Johnson 
NASSAU  -  Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempstead 
NIAGARA  -  W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Loekport 
ONEIDA  -  Eugene  W.  Traxel,  Ava 

Robert  L.  Bryant,  R.  D.,  Cassville 
ONONDAGA  -  Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 
ORANGE  -  J.  C.  Drew,  Warwiek 

OSWEGO  -  It.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1,  Oswego 
OTSEGO  -  A.  II.  Munson,  South  Hartwiek 
Hugh  J.  Roberts,  Unadilla  Forks 
PUTNAM  -  William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
RENSSELAER  -  Fred  Sherman,  R.  D.,  Buskirk 
SARATOGA  -  Gerald  Goff,  R.  D.,  Schuylerville 
SCHOHARIE  -  Avery  Hlnman,  Gilboa 

LeGranl  Tompkins,  Gilboa 
STEUBEN  -  Griff  W.  Jack,  R.  D.  1,  Canisteo 
SUFFOLK  -  F.  C.  Crowe.  Bayport 

TOMPKINS  -  Ilusted  B.  Shaw,  Groton 
TIOGA  -  H.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owego 
ULSTER  -  Aaron  Bell,  Accord 

WASHINGTON  -  Carl  Hansen,  Star  Rt.Cossnyuna 
WESTCHESTER  -  J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Ilgts. 
YATES  -  M.  L.  Ross,  nimrod 


Gladys  Lawson ,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  her  Grand  Champion  4 -II  club  steer  at 
Eastern  States  Exposition ,  Dinsmore  Laddie  24 st,  sold  for  $1.25  per  pound.  {See 

article  page  749.) 
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BACKACHES 
NEED  WARMTH 

Tens  of  thousands  of  folks  \vho  used  to  suffer 
from  miserable  backaches,  shoulder  pains  and 
chest  congestion,  now  put  on  an  Allcock’s  Porous 
Plaster  and  find  the  most  soothing  relief.  It’s 
simply  wonderful  for  muscle  pains  caused  by 
rheumatism,  neuritis,  arthritis,  sciatica,  lumbago, 
sprains  and  strains. 

The  beauty  about  Allcock’s  Porous  Piaster  is 
its  nice  glow  of  warmth  that  makes  you  feel  good 
right  away.  Actually,  what’s  happening  is  that 
it  draws  the  blood  to  that  spot.  It  treats  the 
backache  where  it  is.  No  dosing  when  you  use 
Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster.  No  fuss  or  muss,  either. 
Allcock’s  is  the  original  porous  plaster.  In  almost 
100  years  no  porous  plaster  has  ever  been  made 
that  goes  on  and  comes  off  as  easily,  _  or  that 
does  as  much  good.  Be  sure  the  druggist  gives 
you  ALLCOCK’S  POROUS  PLASTER.  25?. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
I  bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up.”  Hannless.  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  ding  stores.  (c)l!),'15,  C.M.Co. 


BRING  HOME  SOME 

\ KEMPS  BALSAM 

^  w  jwQ  J  bobby  HAS  COME  - 

HOME  WITH  WET 
FEET  AGAIN  ! 


KEMPS  BALSAM 

FOR  THAT  COUGH 


LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT  CHAIRS 

Have  you  a  chair,  stool,  bench  that  you  would  like 
to  reseat?  We  teach  you  how  to  do  it.  Use  either 
Cane,  Rush,  Reed,  Splints,  Fibre  Rush,  Cane  Web¬ 
bing  or  Grass. 

Instruction  Book  10c 

Send  10c  today  for  illustrated  Instruction  Book  and 
price  list  explaining  how  to  do  Seat  Weaving. 

The  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO.. 

257  Shelton  Ave.,  -  New  Haven,  Conn. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ARTAPE  FOR  CROCHETING 

RUGS  made  of  ARTAPE  with  all  the  effects  of  the 
Hooked  Rug — Cross-stitch,  or  crocheted.  Furnished  in 
beautiful  lasting  colors. 

BAGS,  PURSES,  CAPS.  CHAIR  SEATS 
Material  supplied  in  sets — handles  and  instructions 
included.  Write  for  illustration  and  prices  direct 
from  the  Factory. 

INDUSTRIAL  TAPE  MILLS  COMPANY, 
Kensington  Station  -  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  “Patent  Guide  for  the  Inven¬ 
tor”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  for  pre¬ 
liminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and  Hyman 
Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorneys,  503- M  Adams 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN-Auto  Mechanical,  Field, 
Diesel  Engines,  Aviation,  Earn  $35.00-$75.00 
weekly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Kook  and 
Special  Low  Tuition  Now,  McSweeny  Schools 
Dept.62-31  Detroit,  Mich. 


EDISON 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor,  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  wheu  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFG,  CO.  -  BEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


WANTED  COUNTY  DEALER 

Man  with  car  to  demonstrate  and  service  for  large  manu¬ 
facturer.  First  class  job.  247  Fyr-FyterCo.  Dayton,  Ohio 


KAIIAK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
\  w  U H lY  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
Fll  MQ  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
*  ILlYlw  Genuine, Nationally  know  n ,  MoentoneSuperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Roll  Developed, 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints.  2  enlargements.  25o. 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


T'VO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

*  Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints.  ‘25c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


FILM  DEVELOPED  25c  with  each  roll.  Quick  ser¬ 
vice.  PEERLESS  PHOTO  SHOP  -  LaCrosse,  Wise. 


20  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 

w  tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


What  Wallpaper  Will  Do 
for  You 

Part  I. 

We  all  enjoy  brightening  up  our 
homes,  and  for  the  small  expense  needed, 
a  new,  fresh  wallpaper  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  I  know.  Prices  in  these 
times  are  so  reasonable,  even  for  the  sun- 
tested  kinds.  All  papers  will  fade  some¬ 
what  in  time,  but  the  “tested”  ones  will 
retain  their  colors  far  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  ones  did.  Daily  exposure  to 
strong  light  in  a  sunny  room  would  he 
trying  to  the  colors  of  the  most  expensive 
papers.  With  a  little  care  a  “tested”  pa¬ 
per  should  look  well  over  a  fairly  long 
time,  and  is  really  cheapest  in  the  end. 
Papering  a  room  means  time  and  labor; 
furniture  has  to  be  moved  and  covered ; 
if  old  paper  has  to  be  taken  off.  cleaning 
the  walls  is  a  real  task.  The  better 
grade  takes  no  more  time  to  put  on,  and 
by  holding  its  good  look  longer,  it  extends 
its  period  of  usefulness  by  that  much. 
And,  it  puts  off  longer  that  day  when 
another  fresh  paper  will  he  needed. 

Whether  to  buy  from  the  home-town 
store,  or  by  mail  from  some  large  firm, 
is  hard  to  decide.  We  have  learned  that 
each  plan  carries  advantages  that  the 
other  lacks.  At  the  local  store  one  may 
have  the  fun  of  sitting  and  seeing  roll 
after  roll  displayed  in  full  wall  length. 
This  gives  a  fine  opportunity  to  judge  how 
each  might  look  on  the  room  at  home. 
This  is  a  valuable  help.  The  general  ef¬ 
fect  of  eolortone,  design,  etc.,  is  there  be¬ 
fore  you  to  view.  You  CAn  get  a  good 
idea  of  how  whole  breadths  of  it  would 
look  with  woodwork,  furnishings  and 
light  exposure.  If  you  buy  here,  you 
can  quickly  procure  an  extra  roll,  if  the 
room  should  require  more  than  you  had 
measured  for,  while  if  bought  from  some 
firm  at  a  distance,  you  would  have  to 
wait  for  the  order  to  be  sent  by  parcel 
post.  With  the  home-town  store,  if  too 
much  has  been  bought,  any  unbroken  roll 
may  be  returned  if  in  good  condition.  But 
mail-order  buying  has  advantages,  too. 
The  price,  counting  the  postage,  is  likely 
to  be  less.  However,  the  papers  are  of 
just  as  good  quality.  Free  books  are 
furnished  showing  sample  sheets  of  pa¬ 
pers  at  different  prices,  and  for  every 
possible  use,  from  kitchen  to  bedrooms. 
Attractive  and  varied  in  pattern,  desir¬ 
able  ones  are  not  hard  to  find.  As  the 
book  is  yours  to  keep,  any  of  the  pages 
may  be  clipped  out  at  will  and  held  on 
the  wall  at  different  sides  of  the  room  to 
get  the  effect.  You  may  try  a  sample  in 
bright  light,  or  in  a  dark  corner.  Hold 
it  against  the  woodwork  or  a  doorframe 
to  see  how  it  looks.  Witji  a  tiny  thumb¬ 
tack  fasten  the  sample  on  the  wall  and 
step  across  the  room  to  view  it  better 
from  different  angles.  Slip  it  just  under 
the  frame  of  a  picture  to  get  the  effect. 
Some  papers  detract  from  while  others 
enhance  the  value  very  definitely.  Those 
with  gay  colors  or  with  large,  bold  de¬ 
sign  are  not  the  ones  on  which  to  hang 
pictures.  If  there  are  to  be  no  pictures 
used,  the  selection  of  paper  will  be  easier. 

When  viewing  papers  from  sample 
books,  especially  from  the  smaller  sized 
ones,  we  remember  that  any  paper  with 
a  large  design  shows  but  a  portion  of  its 
pattern  ;  and,  while  those  colors  showing 
in  the  given  page  may  be  right  for  your 
room,  the  part  of  the  pattern  not  given 
(due  to  lack  of  space)  may  carry  some 
color  that  wouldn’t  suit  at  all.  But  with 
a  sample  with  small  pattern,  one  is  safe 
because  all  of  the  design  may  be  seen  and 
judged.  So,  we  never  like  to  hurry  when 
selecting.  We  want  to  pick  one  that  will 
be  “easy  to  live  with,”  and  one  that  we 
will  enjoy  every  day  for  a  long  time  to 
come ;  one  not  so  striking  as  to  wear  on 
us,  yet  not  so  neutral  as  to  lack  interest. 

Several  other  things  are  to  be  thought 
of,  too.  A  room  with  a  northern  exposure 
asks  for  a  warming  paper.  A  dark  or 
cold  appearing  room  needs  the  same.  A 
room  facing  south,  or  one  with  bright 
sunlight  takes  a  more  subdued  wall 
covering.  The  rightly  chosen  paper  can 
“warm”  or  “cool”  a  room,  or  lighten  or 
darken  one.  Certain  papers  can  make  a 
room  appear  larger  or  smaller.  To  lift 
a  dark  room  up  into  a  happier  mood  se¬ 
lect  a  paper  with  a  light  background  not 
too  closely  covered,  or  pick  one  of  the 
light  self-toned  styles.  When  consider¬ 
ing  one  with  a  white  background,  be  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  one  too  white  or  too  creamy 
to  look  right  with  any  other  white  sur¬ 
faces  in  the  room.  Holding  a  sample  of 
the  paper  against  such  surfaces  will  make 
sure.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  a  blue 
white  ceiling  against  a  cream  white  pa¬ 
per  on  the  sidewalls  giving  an  unpleas- 
ing  effect.  riioda  raye. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


NEW  NOW-with  zenith 

. . .  AND  ONLY  IN  ZENITH 

This  3  Way  Universal  Radio! 


Absolute  Protection  Against  $+%A  95 
Mistakes  and  Disappointment  «“UP 

Again  Zenith  pioneers  with  a  radically  new  and  desirable  development 
in  farm  radio. 

You  can  now  buy  a  2-volt  battery  set  with  the  assurance  that  if  you  get  tired 
of  this  type  you  can  quickly  convert  it  into  a  6- volt  battery  set  with  50c  a  year 
power  operating  cost— or— if  you  move  into  a  locality  where  high  line  current 
is  available,  you  yourself  can  immediately  adapt  your  set  to  high  line  power. 
So— the  new  Zenith  Universal  Farm  Radio  is  truly  a  three  way  radio— usable 
under  all  these  different  power  conditions. 

—  as  revolutionary  today  as  Zenith  Frepower  was 
a  year  ago — watch  competition  try  to  copy  Zenith — 

The  Zenith  Universal  Radio  with 
its  three  way  operation  alterna¬ 
tives  is  priced  from  $24.95  to 
$49.95,  the  latter  sets  guaranteed 
to  bring  Europe,  South  America  or 
the  Orient — every  day  or  your  money 
back. 

—  only  Zenith  offers  you 
the  3 'Way  Universal  Farm 
Radio— protects  you  against 
an  out  of  date  radio  if  your 
power  choice  changes . 

Get  a  demonstration  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  from  your  nearest  Zenith 
dealer,  or  write  direct  to  the  factory 
for  catalog  and  prices. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 

For  21  years  makers  of  fine  radios 

CHICAGO,  ILL 


ZENITH 

America’s  Most  Copied  Radio . . 
Always  a  year  ahead. . 
for  every  home,  .everywhere. . 
2-volt  Universal  Farm  Radios. . 
for  battery  use  adaptable  to 
6-volt  Frepower  or  high  line 
current . . 

6-volt  Farm  Radios  50c  a  year 
power  operating  cost  with  Fre¬ 
power  from  the  air. 


AC  Radios  in  42  models. 

See  your  Zenith  Dealer  and 
avoid  regrets. 


$1194.00  of  insurance  at  ape  21;  $813.00  at  35.  Other 
apes  in  proportion  in  this  Old  Line  Lepal  Reserve  Com¬ 
pany  that  sells  without  apents  and  pivea  the  saving 
to  its  policy  holders.  Postal  has  paid  out  $43,000,000. 
in  31  successful  years.  It  has  millions  in  assets  and 
reserves.  Just  write  a  card  today  with  your  name, 
address  and  exact  date  of  birth  and  you  will  pet  full 
details  and  rates  for  your  ape  by  return  mail.  Insur¬ 
ance  is  vital!  Act  promptly  while  rates  are  low. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 
Dept.  RD- 181,511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight — all  day 

“KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART&CO.,Box  2403J,  Elmira.N.Y. 


YARN 

YARN  NOVELTY  CO 


SEND  FOR  400  FREE  SAMPLES 

Tweeds  $3.75  lb.  Shetland  $3.35 
All  Flake  <fe  Nub  Yarns  $4.00  lb. 
Choose  from  40  Assorted  Yarns. 

.,  42-L-North  9th  St.,  Phils.,  Pa. 


1  f)  II For  Rugs  and  Hand- Knitting  at  bargain 
1  UK  11  1  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

A  illUtU  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


This  Safe,  External  Treatment 

Helps  END  A  COLD  Quicker 


/Jce  3-7ZU*u&tie  Ztofiofeub  THaMafje 


Massage  VapoRub  briskly  on  the 
throat,  chest  and  back  (between  and 
below  the  shoulder  blades).  Then 
spread  it  thick  over  the  chest  and 
cover  with  warmed  cloth. 

Almost  before  you  finish  rubbing, 
VapoRub  starts  to  bring  relief  two 
ways  at  once — two  direct  ways: 

1.  Through  the  Skin.  VapoRub 
acts  direct  through  the  skin  like  a 
poultice  or  plaster. 

2.  Medicated  Vapors.  At  the 

same  time,  its  medicated  vapors,  re¬ 
leased  by  body  heat,  are  breathed  in 
for  hours — about  18  times  a  minute 
— direct  to  the  irritated  air-passages. 
This  combined  poultice -and -vapor 
action  loosens  phlegm — relieves 
irritation — helps  break  congestion. 


During  the  night,  VapoRub  keeps 
right  on  working.  Often,  by  morning 
the  worst  of  the  cold  is  over. 

Avoids  Risk  of  Stomach  Upsets 

This  safe,  external  treatment  cannot 
possibly  upset  the  stomach,  as  con¬ 
stant  internal  “dosing”  is  so  apt  to 
do.  It  can  be  used  freely,  as  often  as 
needed,  even  on  the  youngest  child. 

\/ICKS_ 

▼  VA  PO  R  U  B 

Mothers!  Look  in  your  VapoRub 
package  for  full  details  of  Vicks 
Plan — a  practical  home  guide  to 
greater  freedom  from  colds.  In  clinic 
tests  among  17,353  people,  this  Plan 
cut  sickness  from  colds  more  than  half! 
Follow  Vicks  Plan  for 
Better  Control  of  Colds 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


One  egg  now  is  worth  two  In  the  spring, 
Clean  up  big  profits  while  prices  are  high, 
We  guarantee  this  famous,  old  reliable 
Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  to  start  more 
eggs  coming  in  just  15  short  days  ...  or  we 
refund  your  money.  Isn’t  that  fair?  In  60 
years,  millions  of  poultrymen  have  used 
Regulator  to  get  more  eggs  quick.  It  costs 
only  2c  a  day  per  100  hens.  See  your  dealer 
or  send  $1.00  with  name  and  address  for 
liberal  trial  supply  postpaid. 

Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  272,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POULTRY 
REGULATOR 


"HELPS  HENS  LAY  ' 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth,  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  quality 
stock.  100%  State-tested — accredited  for  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7,  NORWICH,  CONN. 


Mattituck  Wh.  Leghorn  Farm  Pullets 

free  ranpre  grown  leghorns  large  vigorous  pullets  4  and  5 
mos.  $1.25  Sc  $1.50  each.  A.  II.  PENNY.  MATTITUCK,  N.  Y 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

grown.  From  large  type  breeders.  Prices  reasonable. 

HARRY  F.  PALMER  -  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


Dill  I  FTQ  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshires.  Four 
rULLtlw  months  old  and  ready  to  lay.  Nice  ones. 
Reasonable  prices.  SUNNY  ACRES,  PUTNEY.  VT. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  BREEDERS  Excellent  type  and 
plumage.  Selected  from  a  group  of  20,000  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Your  inspection  invited,  or  write  for  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices.  Shagroy  Farm,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 

Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board,  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides,  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper, 
Stamped  in  Gold — “The  Rural 
New-Yorker” — on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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lews  and  Prices 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otliewlse  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  jiaid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
210-210-mile  zone,  effective  September  28,  as 

° Class  1,  $2.00  (base  price);  Class  2A.  2B  and 
2C,  $2.05;  Class  2D.  $1,425;  Class  2E  $1.37o; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1.-0;  Class 

4B,  $1.3  RETAIIi  MILK  rRiCES 

Effective  .Tune  1,  1034.  Official  Order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
tlm  nhnve  standard  price. 


BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  3414  to  3-_>c;  extra.  02 
score.  34c;  firsts.  00  to  01  score,  33  to  3314c, 
unsalted,  best,  3514c;  firsts,  c>3  to  34c,  cen¬ 
tralized,  3314  c. 


Fancy  white,  including  premium,  42  to  44c; 
standards,  32c;  brown,  best,  38  to  40c,  1  a- 

cific  Coast,  fancy,  42  to  46c. 

LIVE  TOULTRY 


Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  114  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  16  to  22c;  chickens,  15  to  21c;  turkeys, 
25  to  30c;  ducks,  11  to  14c;  geese.  11c;  squabs, 
pair,  30  to  75c;  rabbits,  14  to  16e. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Fowls,  16  to  23c;  chickens.  15  to  28c;  turkeys. 
29  to  31c;  ducks,  14%  to  17c;  squabs,  lb.,  40 
to  42c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.25.  reaches.  Pa.,  bu., 
$1  to  S3. 50;  Jersey,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.75;  up-river, 
bu.,  $1  to  $2.50;  grapes,  12-qt.  bskt..  30  to  50c. 
Pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Huckleberries,  Canada, 
qt.,  20  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 


Beans,  Jersey,  bu..  $1  to  $1.25;  L.  I.,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.50.  Broccoli,  nearby,  doz.  bchs..  $1  to 
$1.75.  Cabbage,  white,  bu.,  40c  to  $1.  Carrots, 
State,  washed,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Cauliflower, 
nearby,  crate,  50c  to  $2.25.  Sweet  corn,  nearby, 
bu.,  35  to  65c.  Horseradish,  %  bbl.,  $2  to  $2.25. 
Lettuce,  nearby,  crate,  50c  to  $1.50.  Onions, 
yellow,  50  lbs.,  35  to  75e;  white.  50-lb.  bag,  60c 
to  SI. 75.  Parslev,  nearby,  bu.,  40  to  75e. 
Parsnips,  nearby,  bu..  $1.25.  Peppers,  Jersey, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  40  to 
75c.  Spinach,  nearby,  bu..  75c  to  $1.50.  Squash, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Turnips.  Jersey,  bu.,  50  to  75c. 
White  potatoes.  L.  I.,  bag.  85c  to  $2.05;  Jersey, 
bag,  $1  to  $1.85;  sweet  potatoes,  Del.  and  Md., 
bu.,  $1.25. 

LIVESTOCK 


Cattle,  medium  to  good  steers,  $7.25  to  $7.75: 
butcher  cows.  $5  to  $6;  calves,  choice.  $9  to 
$11;  culls  and  plain,  $5  to  $6.50.  Hogs,  aver¬ 
age,  180  lbs.,  $10.40.  Lambs,  $10.75;  grade,  $7 
to  $7.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.30%;  corn.  No.  2  yel¬ 
low.  $1.23%  I  oats,  5614c;  rye,  90%c;  barley, 


Timothy,  No.  1,  $22;  No.  2,  $19  to  $20;  No. 
3,  $17  to  $18;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $25. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  48c;  eggs,  43  to  50e;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  29c;  string  beans,  lb.,  12c;  potatoes,  lb., 
3  to  4c;  peaches,  lb.,  10c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  30  to  50c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  15c; 
muskmelons,  each,  10  to  15c;  squash,  lb.,  4c. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Egg  prices  have  advanced.  Grape  offerings 
are  light  and  prices  firm. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  - —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  39c;  tubs,  38c;  firsts.  35  to 
36c;  country  rolls,  36  to  37c.  Cheese,  firm:  new 
fiats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21c;  limburger,  21  to 
27c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to  28c.  Eggs,  steady; 
nearby  fancy,  43c;  grade  A,  36  to  41c;  grade  B, 
28  to  34c;  grade  C,  25  to  27c;  nearby  at  mar¬ 
ket,  21  to  35c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  steady;  fowls,  17 
to  24c;  broilers,  21  to  22c;  fryers,  20  to  21c; 
roasters,  23  to  29c;  ducks,  20  to  21c;  geese,  17 
to  18c;  turkeys,  27  to  32c.  Live  poultry, 
steady;  fowls,  12  to  22c;  roosters,  14c;  broilers, 
15  to  21c;  ducks,  12  to  15c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes.- — Apples  steady;  Maiden 
Blush,  bu..  65  to  85c;  Wolf  River,  75  to  85c; 
Wealthy,  40c  to  $1.25;  Greening,  75c  to  $1.25; 
McIntosh,  50c  to  $1.73;  erabapples,  50  to  75e. 
Potatoes,  steady;  home-grown,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25; 
Maine,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25  to  $2.35;  sweets,  Md., 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  me¬ 
dium,  cwt.,  $5.75;  marrow,  $6.50  to  $9.50;  white 
kidney,  $7;  red  kidney,  $9.  Onions,  steady; 
home-grown,  bu.,  40  to  90c;  Idaho.  Spanish,  50- 
lb.  bag,  $1.50;  green,  doz.  bchs.,  12%  to  loe. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Cantaloupes,  bu.,  50c  to 
$1.25;  cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.25  to  $3.40; 
grapes,  8-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  45c;  Cal.,  28-lb.  lug. 
$1.25  to  $2;  lioneydews,  Cal.,  crate,  $1.50  to 
$1.75;  huckleberries,  qt.,  30c;  peaches,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  pears,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.75;  prunes,  %- 
bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  quinces,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2. 

Vegetables. — Beans,  wax,  bu.,  50c  to  $1. 
Limas,  90c  to  $1;  beets,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  broc¬ 


coli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  25  to  35c;  cabbage,  bu.,  50  to 
90c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  20  to  30c;  cauliflewer, 
bu.,  75e  to  $1.50;  celery,  doz.  bchs.,  40  to  65c; 
corn,  doz.,  S  to  12c;  cucumbers,  bu.,  40  to  65c; 
eggplant,  bu.,  50  to  75c;  lettuce,  2-doz.  crate, 
$1.25  to  $2;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  25  to  60c; 
okra,  Tenn.,  %-bu.,  $1.25;  parsnips,  %-bu.,  $1 : 
peas,  Ida.,  bu.,  $2.75;  peppers,  bu.,  40c  to 
$1.25;  pumpkins,  bu.,  10  to  50e;  radishes,  doz. 
behs.,  10  to  12%c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  60c; 
squash,  bu.,  40  to  75c;  tomatoes,  bu.,  40  to 
60c;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  85c. 

Feeds.— Timothy  hay,  hated,  ton,  $12  to  $17; 
Alfalfa,  $12  to  $20;  straw,  $8  to  $10;  wheat 
bran,  carlot,  ton,  $26;  standard  middlings.  $27; 
red-dog,  $37.50:  oilmeal,  37  per  cent,  $42.50; 
cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $3S.75;  gluten, 
$37.60;  hominy,  $35.90;  table  oornmeal,  bag, 
$3.23;  rolled  oats.  $3.20;  Timothy  seed,  bu., 
$3.35;  Alfalfa,  $13;  Alsike,  $14;  clover  $13. 

C.  H.  B. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  small  50  to  75c:  Gravensteins 
75c  to  $2;  McIntosh  75c  to  $2;  Wolf  River  75c 
to  $1.  bu.  Del.  McIntosh  U.  S.  1  2%-in.  $1.25 
to  $1.50;  Fa.  McIntosh  U.  S.  I  2%  to  2%-in. 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  N.  Y.  McIntosh  drops  75c,  bu. 

Beans. — Native  flat  green  and  wax  50c  to 
$1.50;  wax  round  small  $1.75  to  $2.23;  shell  $1 
to  $1.25;  Lima  $1  to  $1.50,  bu. 

Beets. — Native  18  bchs.  25  to  35c;  cut  off  50 
to  63c  bu. 

Broccoli. — Native  bchs.  75c  to  $1  bu. 

Cabbage. — IS  heads  native  fancy  40  to  00e  bu. 

Carrots. Native  18  bchs.  35  to  50c  bu.  Cut  off 
GO  to  75c  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  9  to  12  beads  25  to  50c 
bu.  Conn.  50  to  75c  str.  crt. 

Celery. — Native  18  behs.  white  60  to  85c  bu. 
N.  V.  washed  $1.25  to  $1.50  %  crt. 

Corn. — Native  yellow  25  to  50e  bu. 

Cranberries. — Mass.  Early  varieties  $2.75  to 
$3  % -bbl.  crt. 

Eggplant. — Native  18s  23  to  50c  bu.  N.  J.  33 
to  50e  bu. 

Escarole. — Native  outdoor  15  to  30c  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  outdoor  ord.  50e  to 
$1.10.  Calif.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $5  to  $6.50  crt. 

Onions. — Mass,  yellow  50  to  60c;  Mich,  and 
Ind.  white  $1;  N.  Y.  yellow  50  to  60c  50  lbs. 
Ida.  Yal.  large  $1  to  $1.25  50  lbs. 

l’arsley. — Native  25  to  40c  bu. 

l’otatoes. — Native  Cobblers  $1  to  $1.10;  Gr. 
Mts.  $1.10  to  $1.20  60-lb.  bags.  Me.  Cobb.  $1.70 
to  $1.75;  Gr.  Mts.  $1.70  to  $1.75  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  outdoor  30 
to  50c  bu. 

Romaine. — Native  12  to  18  heads  30  to  60c  bu. 

Spinach. — Native  25  to  40c  bn. 

Squash. — Native  yellow  25  to  50c;  Turban 
$1.23  to  $1.50  bbl.  Des  Moines  75c  to  $1  bu. 

Tomatoes. — Native  trellised  35c  to  $1.10  25-lb. 
bskt. ;  green  35  to  75c  bu. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  35c,  firsts  34%e  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  44c; 
extras  40c  doz.  White  39c,  extras  37c  doz. 
Western  henneries  brown  specials  39c,  white 
37c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Native  fowl  fancy  23  to 
24c,  medium  21  to  22c.  Roasting  chickens  26  to 
30c;  broilers  fancy  21  to  22c,  medium  IS  to  20e. 
Ducklings  17  to  ISc.  Western  fowl  19  to  25e; 
western  broilers  20  to  23c  lb.  Live  fowl  fancy 
17  to  18c.  Leghorns  15  to  16c.  Chickens  large 
18c,  medium  17  to  18c.  Broilers  15  to  17c.  Roost¬ 
ers  12  to  13c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to 
doz.  60  to  75c  each. 

Cheese. — N.  Y.  held  extras  24%  to  23c;  firsts 
24  to  24%e;  fresh  extras  21(4  to  22%e.  Western 
held  extras  23%  to  24c;  firsts  23c.  Fresh  ex¬ 
tras  21  to  21%e.  Fresh  firsts  20%  to  20%e  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  fair,  prices 
firm. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  35  to  36c, 
clothing  30  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  36  to 

36 %c,  clothing  32  to  33c;  %  blood,  combing  38 
to  39c,  clothing  35  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing  37 
to  38c,  clothing  34  to  30c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  88  to  90c, 
clothing  76  to  79c;  %  blood,  combing  81  to  84e, 
clothing  70  to  73c blood,  combing  70  to  74c, 
clothing  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing  65  to  68c, 

clothing  60  to  C2c;  terr.  fine,  combing  88  to  90c, 

clothing  81  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  86  to  88c, 

clothing  79  to  81c;  %  blood,  combing  78  to  81c, 

clothing  73  to  75c;  (4  blood,  combing  71  to  73c, 

clothing  63  to  65c. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Ilogs. — -Supply  light,  market  50c  lower,  de¬ 
mand  rather  slow.  Bulk  of  sales  $9  to  $10. 

Cattle. — Supply  light  to  moderate,  market  on 
cows  steady,  bulls  25  to  50c  lower;  vealers 
mostly  50  to  75c  higher,  demand  only  fair  to 
slow. 

Cows — Common  and  medium  $4  to  $3;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4  to  $5.25. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.75  to  $9.73; 
cull  and  common  $4.75  to  $6.75. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  38%  to  39o;  eggs,  38  to  42e;  live 
fowls,  21  to  23c;  chickens,  17  to  19c;  dressed 
fowls,  22  to  23c;  chickens,  20  to  28e;  ducks, 
17c;  apples,  %-bu.,  35  to  50c;  Lima  beans,  %- 
bu.,  75c  to  $1;  string  beans,  bu.,  75c  to  $1; 
cabbage,  50  lbs.,  75  to  85c;  sweet  corn.  100,  90c 
to  $1;  grapes,  12-qts.,  35c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  60  to 
63c;  peaches,  bu.,  $2.75  to  $3;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  $1.75  to  $1.90. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  choice  $12  to  $12.50.  Hogs,  choice 
locals,  $10.50  to  $11;  choice  westerns,  $11  to 
$11.50.  Sheep,  choice,  $10.25  to  $10.75. 


Here  is  a  complete  battery  plant,  showing  outfit  from  chicks  to  layers.  Use  of  this 

battery  system  is  increasing. 


October  10,  I93G 

Last  Week  of  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.,  Egg  Contest 

During  the  last  week  of  the  contest,  a 
Leghorn  entry  from  the  Joachim  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm,  made  a  spurt  and  dashed  over 
the  finish  line  the  winner  of  the  14th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest. 
This  entry  has  2.650  points  and  2.495 
eggs,  or  an  average  of  practically  250 
eggs  per  pallet  and  in  addition  the  larger 
number  of  points  indicates  that  the  eggs 
were  well  over  standard  weight.  George 
A.  Pearce’s  Leghorns  which  had  been  in 
the  lead  since  the  second  week  of  the 
contest,  were  nosed  out  during  the  last 
week  and  finished  in  second  place,  with  a 
score  of  2.643  points  and  2,635  eggs.  Mr. 
Pearce  finished  only  seven  points  behind 
the  winner,  after  having  been  in  the  lead 
for  49  weeks.  However,  an  explanation 
should  he  made  that  Mr.  Pearce  lost  one 
of  his  best  birds  early  in  September  and 
was  thus  handicapped. 

Third  place  goes  to  Moss  Farm's  Reds 
with  a  total  of  2, 60S  points  and  2,425 
eggs.  These  birds  finished  an  easy  first 
in  the  Red  Class  and  laid  more  eggs  than 
any  other  “heavy”  entry.  In  addition 
this  entry  made  a  new  high  Famingdale 
record  for  R.  I.  Reds.  This  record  had 
been  hold  by  a  pen  from  a  Massachu¬ 
setts  breeder,  who  in  establishing  that 
record  also  won  the  contest. 

Fourth  and  fifth  places  are  awarded  to 
Barred  Rocks  entered  by  R.  C.  E.  Wal¬ 
lace,  who  won  the  contest  last  year  with 
an  entry  of  Rocks.  The  pen  which  placed 
fourth  scored  2,510  points  and  2,548 
eggs;  the  pen  which  took  fifth  had  2.426 
points  and  2,430  eggs.  In  the  Leghorn 
Class,  Ivwality  Farm  was  third  with  2,- 
401  points,  while  A.  L.  Mackenzie  came 
in  fourth  with  2,391  points.  Benjamin 
Brower's  Leghorns  were  fifth  in  the  Leg¬ 
horn  Class,  having  a  score  of  2,383 
points. 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  had  the  second 
pen  of  Reds  with  2,254  points  and  Cane 
Poultry  Farm  took  third  honors  in  the 
Red  Class  with  2.115  points. 

Faith  Farm  with  two  entries  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  turned  in  scores  of  2.232 
points  and  2,005  points.  Both  of  these 
pens  broke  previous  high  records  in  the 
White  Rock  division. 

Hall  Brothers  Poplar  Hill  Farm,  with 
an  entry  of  cross-bred  pullets  turned  in  a 
score  of  2.321  points  and  Lamar  W.  Sex¬ 
ton,  with  an  entry  of  New  Hampshires, 
had  a  total  of  2,179  points. 

The  contest  came  to  a  close  Monday 
evening,  September  21,  with  an  average 
production  of  196  eggs  per  pullet.  This 
is  the  highest  average  of  any  Farming- 
dale  Contest  since  the  enterprise  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1920. — D.  II.  Ilorton,  Head, 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  51st  week  of  the  14tli  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  2.7S  eggs  per  bird. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  39.7  per  cent,  and  is 
a  drop  of  .8  per  cent  under  last  week’s 
production,  but  is  7.8  per  cent  higher 
than  the  same  week  last  year.  The  total 
to  date  per  bird  is  196.48  eggs  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  18.37  eggs  per  bird  over  the 
total  to  date  at  the  end  of  the  51st  week 


of  the  previous  contest. 

HIGH  FENS  FOR  WEEK—  Points  Eggs 

Kwality  Farm,  W.  L .  58  55 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace,  B.  F.  R .  49  47 

Ormsby  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L .  48  46 

Benjamin  Brower,  W.  I, .  47  45 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm,  W.  L. .  45  42 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm,  R.  X.  R .  44  44 

Creighton  Brothers,  W.  L .  40  39 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — 

Tlie  Joachim  Breeding  Farm  . 2630  2495 

George  A.  Pearce  . 2643  2635 

Kwality  Farm  . 2401  2306 

A.  L.  Mackenzie  . 2391  2338 

Benjamin  Brower  . 2383  2422 

Ormsby  Poultry  Farm  . 2324  2264 

W.  Whiting  . 2278  2271 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 2276  2295 

R.  I.  REDS— 

Moss  Farm  . 2608  2425 

Colonial  Poultry  Farm  . . 2254  2220 

Cane  Poultry  Farm  . 2115  2058 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  . 2179  2128 

B.  P.  ROCKS— 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 2510  2548 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  . 2426  2430 

W.  P.  ROCKS— 

Faith  Farm  . 2232  2215 

Faith  Farm  . 2005  2083 

CROSS— 

Hall  Bros,  l’oplur  Hill  Farm  . 2321  2292 


New  Jersey  at  the  Poultry 
Industries  Exposition 

New  Jersey  poultrymen  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  second  Poultry  In¬ 
dustries  Exposition  at  the  Port  Authority 
Building  in  New  York  City,  November 
10-14,  .says  James  C.  Weisel,  treasurer  of 
the  Poultry  Council. 

Jersey  poultrymen,  co-operating  with 
producers  in  12  other  Northeastern 
States  from  Maine  to  West  Virginia,  are 
working  together  on  plans  directed  to¬ 
ward  dramatizing  the  importance  of  the 
poultry  industry  in  New  York,  the 
world's  largest  poultry  and  egg  market. 
Interests  of  producers,  distributors  and 
consumers  all  will  be  emphasized  in  the 
exposition. 

A  feature  of  the  second  Poultry  Indus¬ 
tries  Exposition,  will  he  the  educational 
exhibits  and  demonstrations  to  he  held  in 
the  13  State  booth  headquarters,  which 
will  he  flanked  by  breeder  exhibits  from 
the  respective  States. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


3  Lb.  Broilers  in  10  Wks. 


Customers  report  having  3  lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks 
with  rapid,  even  feathering.  “Host  of  the  cock¬ 
erels,”  reports  a  Connecticut  customer,  “weighed 
3  lbs.  apiece  at  10  weeks  of  age,  a  few  weighed 
3’£  ibs.” 

100%  FREE  FROM  PULLORUM 

Tests  made  by  Hass.  State  College.  We  set  only 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 
Free  replacement  of  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2% 
first  4  weeks. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  &  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Hatching  every  week;  write  for  prices. 

Route  7 

Wrentham,  Mass. 


REDBIRD  FARM 


New  Hampsnires-uallcross  CGr>ssbrccU  thicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.) 
hy  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
•;  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States, with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
- V*.  Tube  Agglutination  tested 

1fc~-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. • 


“AVELI.  BRED  ATWELL  BREEDERS’, 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FBEE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Bo*  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


K! 

n  BROILER 
K  CHICKS 

UVE-THRIVE-GROW 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J* 


WHITLOCK 

l 


BABY  per 

CHICKS ....  a  Jam  100 

EGCS  FOR  $©  per 
HATCHING....1 fO  100 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed¬ 
ers.  1009&  State  Tested  (B,  W.  D.  free). 
Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 
Dept,  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


Specializing  In  Broiler  thicks  —  natuieu 

Electrio  Incubators.  Free  Catalog.  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  .$6.50  $32.50  $65.00 

|aXTredn^nWhi,e  1100  8  . :::  700  too  too 

New  Hampshire  Beds  •  •••'••• .  8.00  40.00  80.00 

Hpavv  Mixed  .  6  00  30.00  t>u.uu 

All  Breeders  Blood-Testod  for  B.  W.  D.  by  6tained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Lash 
or  O.O.  D.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  nr  vmle  for  folder. 
C  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTEBVILLE.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Bocks  &  Barred  Cross- 
Breds  for  broilers.  Hay  old  & 
started.  Vigorous  chicks  from 
blood-tested  breeders.  rigidly 
culled  for  vigor  and  size.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Hatches  twice  a  week. 

POULTRY  FARM 
€r  HATCHERY 


alLuib. 


BOX  5, 


SEAFORD. 


DELAWARE 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  WewJfampshim 

bgVi’nSPIZZ  ERI N  KTUM 


A  TIP  FOR  BROILER  RAISERS 

Bier  producers  tell  us  that  the  mo9t  profitable 
broiler  bird  is  a  Rock- Hampshire  Cross,  r  or 
extra  speed  and  livability,  use  our  Chris-Cross 
Hybrid. 

35,000  Breeder* —  1  OO It  Pullorum  Free 

CHICKS-Chris-Cross  for  BARRED  broilers  and 
roasters:  Straight  New  Hampshires  for  both 
meat  and  egps.  Write  for  prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H, 

I— BROILER  CHICKS- 

1  BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 
■  Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  Bred,  N.  H.  Reds.  90%  Livability  at 
four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all  cliix.  Write  for 

I  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

— . .  BOX  R.  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA.  bmmS 


r,UTf"'llf'C  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
UrUUlYJ  ing  flocks.  Immediate  and  fall  deliv¬ 
eries.  Catalog  free.  Mohawk  Valley  Hatchery. 
Ill  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  New  York 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS 


Rocks  $8.00.  Prompt 


Shipment.  I10SED4LE  POULTRY  FARM  .  Quakertowu,  fa. 


The  Malay  Jungle  Bird’s 
Rugged  Energy  is  Recaptured  For 
JjaWi  Layers  in  C’xop-Scriicl  Pellet s 


Pigeon  Paragraphs 


An  account  of  unusual  interest  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  newspapers  recently  of  the 
homecoming,  after  two  years  had  elapsed, 
of  a  homing  pigeon  named  “Louie,”  who 
was  liberated  with  11  of  his  loftmates  in 
the  South  American  jungles  of  Colombia, 
more  than  2,000  miles  away  from  his  loft 
in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Louie  is  12  years 
old,  a  ripe  old  age  for  homing  pigeons, 
and  is  owned  by  II.  P.  LTrbain,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  An  explorer  friend  of  Mr. 
Urbain,  Fred  McCane,  took  12  of  Mr. 
Urbain’s  homing  pigeons  to  the  jungles 
of  Colombia,  South  America,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  liberating  them  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  there.  This  was  done  and  four 
out  of  the  12  birds  liberated  made  the 
2,000-mile  flight  home  to  White  Plains 
two  to  three  weeks  later  (amazingly  good 
time  for  a  great  distance  flight  of  this 
kind).  The  eight  others  did  not  arive, 
and  after  a  few  months  had  passed,  all 
hope  for  their  return  was  abandoned.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago  Mr.  TJrbain  was 
feeding  his  flock  of  100  pigeons  and  saw 
a  homing  pigeon  that  looked  strange  to 
him,  although  it  seemed  to  be  contented, 
and  acted  as  though  it  had  spent  its  en¬ 
tire  life-time  here.  One  look  at  its 
aluminum  registration  band  showed  that 
it  was  Louie,  liberated  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca  two  years  ago. 

"Where  was  Louie  and  what  was  he  do¬ 
ing  all  that  time?  What  happened  to 
the  seven  pigeons  that  never  returned? 
The  homing  pigeon  is  the  most  intelligent 
of  all  wild  and  domestic  birds.  Many 
persons  have  advanced  many  theories  as 
to  just  what  causes  the  homing  pigeon 
to  always  return  home.  Most  of  these 
theories  are  nothing  more  than  blind 
guesses.  The  homing  pigeon  is  naturally 
intelligent,  just  as  man  is  naturally  in¬ 
telligent;  it  is  gifted  with  uncanny  hom¬ 
ing  instinct ;  it  has  a  never-failing  sense 
of  the  right  direction  in  which  to  fly,  no 
matter  how  far  away  its  home  may  be. 
This  2,000-mile  flight  was  perhaps  the 
toughest  assignment  ever  given  to  Louie 
and  his  loftmates,  for  the  longest  flight 
scheduled  by  the  majority  of  racing 
pigeon  organizations  in  America  is  1,000 
miles,  and  he  probably  had  never  even 
taken  part  in  a  race  of  this  length.  It  is 
my  opinion,  that  due  to  extreme  hunger, 
extreme  thirst  and  plain  downright  weari¬ 
ness,  Louie  entered  some  strange  loft  of 
pigeons  and  was  held  prisoner  there  by 
the  owner-fancier  of  the  loft.  This  par¬ 
ticular  fancier  may  have  fancied  homing 
pigeons,  or  he  may  have  been  partial  to 
fancy  pigeons.  He  may  have  had  a 
homing  pigeon  in  his  loft  that  happened 
to  be  a  female  without  a  mate,  and  when 
Louie  came  along,  thought  it  a  good  idea 
to  mate  the  two,  and  see  what  sort  of  off¬ 
spring  they  would  raise.  No  one  knows 
just  how  long  Louie  may  have  been  a 
prisoner  in  this  strange  loft,  but  we  can 
deduce  that  he  waited  patiently  for  a 
chance  to  escape,  and  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  made  good. 

A  flight  of  2,000  miles  over  unknown 
territory  is  fraught  with  dangers.  Hawks 
and  falcons,  enemies  of  pigeons,  swoop 
out  of  tree  tops  or  drop  down  from  great 
heights  in  anticipation  of  seizing  birds 
and  making  a  meal  of  them,  which  often 
happens.  Storms  loom  up  across  the  line 
of  flight  of  our  homing  pigeons,  they  try 
to  get  around  them,  fly  above  or  below 
them,  sometimes  they  can  do  nothing  but 
fly  as  low  as  possible  over  roof  tops  and 
between  dwellings  in  trying  to  make 
headway  against  the  stiff  gale.  This  as 
you  know,  and  they  know,  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  task,  for  many  times  they  are  caught 
by  strong  cross  winds  and  smashed 
against  the  sides  of  houses  or  into  wires, 
with  the  result  a  broken  wing  or  torn 
breast.  Hunters  who  are  not  familiar 
with  conservation  laws  forbidding  them 
to  shoot  at  or  kill  a  homing  pigeon,  take 
their  yearly  toll  of  them.  When  making 
a  flight  of  great  length  the  homing  pigeon 
at  the  close  of  the  day  seeks  a  protected 
roof  upon  which  to  rest  and  sleep  during 
the  night  and  be  ready  for  the  following 
day’s  journey  toward  its  home. 

One  consolation  that  a  fancier  who 
races  pigeons  has,  that  no  other  sports¬ 
man  who  does  any  kind  of  competitive 
racing  has,  when  he  loses,  and  that  is  an 
alibi  which  is  practically  fool-proof. 
When  the  birds  of  a  racing  pigeon  fancier 
fail  to  come  home,  or  ai’e  beaten  in  the 
race  by  another  bird  when  they  do  come 
home,  his  story  will  always  be :  “You 
can  never  tell  what  happens  to  your 
charge,  between  the  liberating  point  and 
the  home  loft,”  and  he  will  go  on  to  men¬ 
tion  the  various  dangers  that  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Now  that  Louie  has 
returned  after  two  long  years,  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Urbain,  his  proud  owner,  has 
not  given  up  all  hope  for  the  missing 
seven,  and  that  every  time  lie  goes  out  to 
feed  the  flock  at  home,  he  will  east  an  ob¬ 
serving  eye  about  the  loft  anticipating 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  Louie’s 
missing  loftmates.  geo.  a.  goodwin. 


TODAY,  as  in  centuries  ago,  wild 
cocks  still  sweep  out  of  the  Malay 
jungle  and  battle-to-death  any  do¬ 
mestic  bird  crowing  a  challenge. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  wilds  of  Malay 
to  the  modern  American  hen  house. 
Yet,  our  birds  descended  from  these  wild 
fowls  and  have  the  same  digestive  sys¬ 
tems.  Laying  nearly  an  egg  a  day  is 
hard  work.  Layers  need  the  rugged 
energy  of  a  Malay  jungle  bird  to  avoid 
winter  egg  slumps  and  high  hen  house 
mortality. 

Because  Pratts  ''Crop-Solid”  Laying 
Pellets  digest  “Nature's  Way,"  they  flood 
layers  with  this  needed  extra  energy  for 
high  production. 

j  Starch  makes  energy.  Fifty  per  cent, 
of  any  laying  feed  is  starch.  But  starch, 
itself,  is  not  digestible.  It  must  change 
to  sugar  before  birds  can  absorb  it. 
Nature  meant  this  change  to  begin  in 
the  crop. 

Mash  and  ordinary  pellets  never  give  f 
the  crop  a  chance.  These  feeds  instantly 
form  a  pasty  mass  in  the  crop,  pass 
quickly  through  the  gizzard  on  into  the 
intestines. 

While  the  intestines  change  some 
starch  to  sugar,  they  can't  do  all  the 
work  Nature  meant  the  crop  and  gizzard 
to  perform.  Soon  the  intestines  are  over¬ 
worked  and  much  starch  (energy)  in  the 


feed  passes  out  in  the  droppings,  wasted. 

Feed  Pratts  “Crop-Solid”  Laying  Pellets 
and  have  stronger,  healthier,  better 
layers. 

Through  an  exclusive  process  (patent 
applied  for)  Pratts  Pellets  are  made  so 
they  stay  solid  in  the  crop  for  hours  .  .  . 
just  like  natural  feeds.  Crop  heat  and 
moisture  gradually  soften  the  feed  and 
starch  digestion  begins. 

When  “Crop-Solid”  Pellets  enter  the 
intestines,  there  is  no  overwork  ...  no 
wasting  of  starch  in  the  droppings. 
Energy  is  simply  soaked  up  by  the 
bird's  body. 

Give  Nature  a  chance  to  increase  your 
egg  profits.  Feed  Pratts  “Crop-Solid” 
Laying  Pellets.  Send  Coupon  with  5c 
in  stamps  for  interesting,  educational 
book  on  Feeding  Layers  Nature's  Way 
and  our  special  introductory  offer  that 
saves  you  75c  on  your  first  small  purchase 
of  “Crop-Solid"  Pellets. 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  357. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  interesting,  educational 
book  on  feeding  layers  Nature’s  Way  and  youi 
introductory  offer  that  saves  me  75c  on  my  first 
purchase  of  “CROP-SOLID"  Pellets.  I  enclose 
5c  in  stamps. 

Name . . •••.. . . . 

Address . . . 

Town . State . 


PELLETS 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


fit 


This  proven 
exterminator 
won  t  kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
Poultry — Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-O 
'  is  made  from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  (Bui.  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35?  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75?.  All 
Druggists.  Results  or 
Your  Money  Back. 
K-R-O  Company, 
Springfield,  O. 


K-R-O 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


'Ta  rm 


1,500  PULLETS  12  to  16 

Weeks  Old  Now  Offered  at  Bargain  Prices 

Chicks  Hatched  Every  Week 
STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS,  egg-bred  and  meat- 
bred  Matings. 

MOSS-CROSS  Hybrids  for  Barred  broilers. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 
FAR  AHEAD  AT  N.  Y.  STATE— Our  Pen  at 

Fanningdale  (N.  Y.  State)  Contest  now  lead¬ 
ing  class  by  nearly  400  Points!  A  Moss  Farm 
Pullet  led  ALT,  breeds  first  10  months. 

MOSS  FARM 


BOX  R. 

ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  Bocks,  W.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshires  $8-100.  Rock- 
Red  Crosses  $9.  W.  Giants  $9.  Mixed  $7.  Safe  delivery 


'HUBBARD'S  pbbr°e"t 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Buy  direct  from  the 
b  reeding  source.  Note  8 
Balanced  Breeding  fea¬ 
tures.  Cross-bred  New 
Hampshire  Rocks  avail¬ 
able  for  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  fall  price  list. 

Hubbard 

Farms 

Box  910 

WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


8  BALANCED 
BREEDING 
FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

2Free'dom  from 
Pullorum  Disease 
IB.W.D.' 

3  Fast.  Uniform  Growth 
4  Outstanding  Vigor 

5  Rapid.  Full  Feather¬ 
ing 

6  Early  Maturity 
7  Good  Egg  Production 
8  Large  Egg  Size 


SQUAB 

BOOK 

SQUAB 

BOOK 


FREE 


Write  for 
news.  PR 


Are  you  informed  on  squahs  ?  If  not  raising 
them,  you  are  losing  satisfaction,  profit. 
ROYAL  squabs  are  tops;  orders  waiting 
for  hundreds  of  thousands;  easy  to  raise; 
get.  your  money  when  25  days  old.  We  are 
selling  flocks  to  many  R.  N.-Y.  poultrymen. 
interesting,  informing  picture  book,  prices, 
COMPANY,  205  H.  St.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY 

PULLETS 

Hollywood- Tancred  Strain 

$1.00  and  UP. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Road,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

BOS  QUALITY  PULLETS  All  ages.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  Hanson  Mated  Wh.  Leghorns.  Br.  &  Bar.  Rocks. 
Also  yearling  hens.  Blood  tested.  C.O.D.  Catalogue  free. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  R.  2R,  ZEELAND,  MICH. 

niTI  w  T7Tg  White  or  Brown  Leghorns  ten  wks. 

rUJj|j|jli3  60c.  HANDYSIDE,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  loyalty  of  the  friends  of  Publish¬ 
er's  Desk  is  one  of  our  choicest  assets 
and  we  find  they  do  not  let  us  get  ahead 
of  them  in  this  friendship.  For  the 
smallest  favor  done  for  them  they  reward 
us  liberally  by  sending  in  a  steady 
stream  of  subscriptions. 

The  blank  found  in  this  issue  is  for 
their  convenience  in  sending  in  their  own 
renewals,  or  a  Christmas  gift  to  a  friend 
to  express  remembrance  and  friendship. 
If  the  latter,  please  mark  with  an  “X" 
and  a  card  will  be  sent  announcing  your 
gift. 

This  exchange  of  courtesies  is  of  long 
standing — we  can  check  it  back  for  a  half 
century.  It  is  a  reciprocal  courtesy  be¬ 
tween  readers,  new  subscribers,  old 
friends,  editors  and  publishers.  Just  as 
long  as  a  spirit  of  this  kind  endures 
there  is  hope  for  the  world. 


A  $3,000,000  lottery,  under  the  name 
of  the  Montreal  Post  Graduate  Hospital 
Sweepstakes,  operated  by  alleged  swin¬ 
dlers  was  stopped  by  the  apprehension  of 
the  promoters,  one  of  whom  was  found 
to  be  under  indictment.  Government 
inspectors  stated  there  was  no  such  in¬ 
stitution  in  Montreal  and  it  is  alleged 
that  the  names  of  winners  were  taken 
from  tombstones  in  New  England  towns. 

The  Montreal  Better  Business  Bureau 
list  the  following  under  the  classification 
of  fake  lottery  campaigns :  Quebec  Di¬ 
vision  Canadian  Rifle  Assn. ;  Royal 
Jockey  Club ;  Metropolitan  Hospital 
Trust  and  Endowment  Fund;  Canadian 
Cancer  Hospital  Lottery ;  St.  Paul  Hos¬ 
pital  Trust  Fund;  Memorial  Hospital, 
St.  John,  Newfoundland;  British  Mu¬ 
tual  Consolidated,  Ltd.,  Sweep;  Commis¬ 
sion  de  la  Palestre  National ;  Sherbrooke 
Hotel  Dieu  Hospital  Trust  Fund;  Mon¬ 
treal  Post  Graduate  Hospital ;  Quebec 
Charity  Trust  Fund;  Canadian  Army 
■Medical  Assn.  Sweep ;  Montreal  Special 
Derby  Sweep ;  Montreal  Hospital  Chari¬ 
ties,  Ltd.,  etc. 

It  is  said  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
paid  in  to  these  alleged  rackets  by  gul¬ 
lible  parties  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  conservative  estimate  has 
been  made  that  from  one  to  five  billion 
dollars  a  year  is  spent  in  the  United 
States  alone  on  fraudulent  lotteries  and 
sweepstakes  of  other  countries.  It  is  said 
that  the  promoters  of  such  enterprises 
have  arranged  for  police  raids  on  their 
own  offices  in  a  scheme  to  escape  paying 
the  prizes. 


A  salesman,  claiming  to  represent 
Willems  Sons’  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  is  reported  to  be  working  actively  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Nevada,  under 
names  as  follows :  F.  Willems,  T.  Y\  ilfen, 
R.  G.  Hall,  W.  S.  Scott,  Y.  C.  Stoner, 
Watt  and  Dalton.  He  has  a  Pennsylvania 
license  on  his  car.  All  kinds  of  stock  is 
offered  at  what  is  alleged  are  ridiculously 
low  prices  and  cash  collected  with  the 
order,  which  is  written  on  an  ordinary 
sales  slip  and  stamped  “Willems  Sons’, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.”  Delivery  is  promised 
in  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  reported 
that  many  paid  money  on  the  scheme. 


The  investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  confirmed  and  Dr.  S.  B. 
Heninger,  440  Huron  St.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
is  ordered  to  cease  representing  that  pur¬ 
chasers  of  his  artificial  teeth  can  make  as 
correct  impressions  of  their  own  teeth 
and  gums  as  members  of  the  dental  pro¬ 
fession  ;  that  they  will  feel  better  than 
the  wearer's  natural  teeth,  and  that  they 
will  be  as  comfortable  as  those  made  by 
the  dental  profession.  He  is  also  directed 
to  discontinue  unfair  methods  of  compe¬ 
tition  in  offering  for  sale  dental  plates 
manufactured  at  his  address. 


Have  you  any  information  in  regard  to 
the  National  Associated  Nurseries,  New 
York,  branch  at  Roseland  Station,  Ill.? 
They  put  out  what  seems  to  be  a  “rack¬ 
et.”  A  so-called  special  representative 
approached  our  customers  stating  they 
wanted  to  put  out  some  new  varieties  of 
peonies  and  were  offering  two  roots  and 
it  was  only  necessary  to  pay  36  cents  to 
cover  the  postage  on  the  package.  Nearly 
all  of  our  customers  in  a  certain  location 
fell  for  this  “racket”  as  they  thought  we 
were  putting  out  something  new.  No 
packages  arrived.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this  outfit  or  their  method  of  opera¬ 
tion?  p.  II.  M. 

Minnesota. 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  Na¬ 
tional  Associated  Nurseries  at  Chicago 
or  New  York.  No  such  nursery  can  be 
located  at  Roseland  Station,  Ill.,  and  mail 
addressed  to  them  at  that  place  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years  has  been  uncalled 
for  and  returned  to  the  senders. 


I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  give 
me  some  information  on  Diesel  engineer¬ 
ing.  I  am  interested  in  this  type  of  work. 
I  would  like  to  start  in  as  an  apprentice. 

New  York.  it.  H.  B. 

We  are  told  by  authorities  in  Diesel  en¬ 
gines  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no 
great  demand  for  men  familiar  with  Die¬ 
sel  engines.  Many  schools,  it  is  alleged, 
give  a  superficial  course  on  theory  and 
operation  of  Diesel  engines  and  students 
get  the  idea  they  can  command  good  posi¬ 
tions  in  shops  where  Diesel  engines  are 
built  or  in  stations  where  they  are  op¬ 
erated.  Most  Diesel  engines  represent  an 
investment  of  $50,000  to  $100,000  and 
many  times  more,  and  it  is  evident  the 
operation  would  not  be  entrusted  to  in¬ 
experienced  operators.  The  Diesel  engine 
used  in  trucks  and  tractors  calls  for  less 
skilled  operators  but  a  strong  background 
of  mechanical  training  is  needed  even 
here.  Those  familiar  with  the  market 
state  that  any  representation  that  there 
is  a  crying  need  for  service  in  operating 
large  Diesel  engines  is  distorting  the 
truth. 

Quite  some  time  ago  a  prominent 
woman  of  New  York  City  started  a  lot¬ 
tery.  The  post  office  stopped  it.  It  was 
taken  into  the  courts.  My  question  is 
this :  What  was  the  verdict  of  the  courts 
in  this  matter?  I  would  thank  you  for 
this  information.  d.  t. 

New  York. 

The  injunction  suit  instituted  against 
Postmaster  James  A.  Farley  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Legalizing  American  Lot¬ 
teries  and  the  Grand  National  Treasure 
Hunt,  Inc.,  we  are  advised,  has  been 
withdrawn.  These  organizations  are, 
therefore,  still  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
United  States  mails  by  reason  of  the  or¬ 
ders  which  still  stand.  The  case  is  still 
in  Washington  pending  appeal. 


It  is  necessary  to  have  a  birth  certifi¬ 
cate  for  old-age  pension  purposes.  1  do 
not  find  the  record.  How  can  I  get  it? 

New  York.  N.  Y.  s. 

Years  back  records  were  not  kept  as 
carefully  as  they  are  now.  The  registry 
of  birth  may  be  found  on  church  records 
or  at  the  county  recorder's  office.  Where 
it  is  impossible  to  find  certificate  the 
Registrar  of  the  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Cen¬ 
sus  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  may  be  able  to 
furnish  the  necessary  information.  The 
information  on  the  census  record  is 
strictly  confidential  and  will  only  be 
furnished  to  the  individual  or  an  au¬ 
thorized  representative.  Dates  of  birth 
are  not  recorded,  but  ages  are.  The  place 
of  residence  at  the  time  of  birth  on  the 
census  date  covering  the  period  must  be 
given.  In  a  city,  street  and  number  or 
the  names  of  cross  streets  between  which 
the  house  is  situated  must  be  supplied. 
In  the  country,  the  name  of  township, 
town,  village  or  other  division  are  re¬ 
quired.  The  names  of  parents  or  other 
persons  with  whom  the  individual  lived 
must  be  given. 

The  Federal  censuses  of  1850,  1860, 
1870,  1880  and  1000  were  taken  as  of 
June  1;  1910  as  of  April  15;  1920  as  of 
January  1.  and  1930  as  of  April  1.  The 
1S90  schedules  were  damaged  by  fire  and 
are  not  complete.  An  affidavit  by  an  older 
person  testifying  to  the  fact  of  birth  is 
acceptable  if  no  registered  record  is 
found.  Elderly  persons  often  are  unable 
to  procure  such  evidence  and  it  is  then 
possible  to  get  the  record  from  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau. 

This  is  a  belated  letter  of  thanks  for 
recent  helpfulness  in  securing  information 
for  me.  I  feel  ashamed  to  impose  further 
upon  you,  without  at  least  a  recompense 
for  the  necessary  expenses  of  investigat¬ 
ing,  but  I  shall  appreciate  it  greatly  if 
you  can  unearth  the  facts  as  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  value  of  stock  of  these  corporations : 
Covode  Development  Co.,  Covode  Moun¬ 
tain  Mining  Co..  Bank  Mining  Co.,  and 
Buffalo-Arizona  Mines  Co.?  M.  H.  b. 

New  Jersey. 

All  of  these  companies  are  “legally 
dead”  and  their  charters  terminated. 
They  failed  to  pay  fees  or  file  reports. 
The  Covode  Development  Co.  paid  no 
fees  since  incorporation  nor  did  they  file 
reports.  The  concerns  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  are  out  of  existence  and  no  value 
is  known  for  any  of  the  holdings. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Atlas  Bird 
Co.,  59  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  is  a  reliable 
company  to  deal  with.  a.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Atlas  Bird  Co., 
59  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  is  closely  allied 
with  the  Kraft  Bird  Co.,  at  the  same  ad¬ 
dress.  The  owner  of  the  Atlas  Bird  and 
Supply  Co.,  on  June  8,  1936,  was  reg¬ 
istered  as  William  Moskowitz,  and  Wm. 
Moskowitz  is  also  registered  as  the  owner 
of  the  Kraft  Bird  Co.,  at  579  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn.  Complaint  was  issued  against 
the  Kraft  Bird  Co.  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  report  of  which  we  pub¬ 
lished.  We  have  unadjusted  complaints 
against  the  Kraft  Bird  Co. 


WJ5 

MASH 


MORE 
EGGS  AT 
LOWER 


Over  $2  Profit  Per  Hen  Per  Year- 

average  weekly  feed  cost  $17.55;  average  egg 
sales  $37.50.  That's  the  report  on  500  layers 
of  Mrs.  W.  B.  W.,  Va.  (name  on  request)  who 

has  fed  only  Eshelman  Feeds  for  over  five  years. 

' 

Best  Dealers  Carry  Eshelman  Feeds 

John  w.  ClAittncuv  &  SONS 

LANCASTER.  PA. 

Mills  —  Lancaster,  Pa.  York,  Pa.  Circieville.  O. 


The  GIZZARD  CAPSULE 

Worms  Your  Fowls  for  ALL 
THREE  Kinds  i  of  Worms 

•  It  does  little  good  to  give  a  wormer  for  only 
one  kind  of  worms  if  your  fowls  have  othetr 
kinds  also.  And  most  wormy  fowls  do  have  more 
than  one  kind.  Be  sure  of  hest  results.  Use 
The  Gizzard  Capsule.  It’s  for  all  throe  kinds — 
Large  Tape,  Large  Bound  and  Pins.  Insoluble  coat¬ 
ing  makes  it  more  effective  and  easy  on  the  fowls, 
lc  or  less  per  bird. 

FREE -1936  Lee  Way  Poultry  Book 

Read  all  about  worms  and  worming:  also  how  to  diag¬ 
nose,  treat  and  prevent  poultry  troubles.  Best  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Get  Gizzard  Capsules  and  this  64-page  free 
book.  At  Dealers  selling  Lee  Remedies:  or  postpaid. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


ADVENTURES 
IN  SILENCE 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

HIS  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  pages 


Price  $1.00,  Postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Ask  us  or  your  B-B  dealer 
for  the  B-B  Complete  Poultry 
Feeding  Program. 

Maritime  Milling  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FRU ITS-VEGETABLES  WANTED! 


In  truck  and  car  lots. 

High  Market  Prices.  Quick  Sales. 

Financial  responsibility  assures  full  daily  returns. 

ESTABLISHED  30  YEARS 
5  Locations  and  Sales  Forces  to  Serve  Shippers 
Our  market  quotations  are  not  exaggerated  to 
induce  shipments.  Write  or  wire  for  them. 


SCHLEY  BROTHERS 

_  "Vie  Dependable  house" 

18  East  Camden  St.  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Easiuvt  poiihry 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  W nslilngton  Market,  New  York  City 


PERRICH  BROS. 

Want  on  Commission 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 

also  other  fruits  &  vegetables. 
Checks  mailed  daily. 

42-44  HARRISON  STREET 
Trading  Member  Car.  Washingten  St. ,  NewYerk  City 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 

Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  oar  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &IH.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jav  St.  New  York  City 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

A  few  exclusive  territories  open.  Wanted  ambitious 
young  men  With  car,  preferably  with  knowledge  of 
lighting  plants,  for  the  sale  of  Continental- Westing- 
house  Light  and  Power  Plants,  Light  Plant  Batteries, 
Water  Pumps,  32- Volt  and  6-Volt  Radios,  as  well  as 
a  complete  line  of  32-volt  appliances.  Apply  by  mail, 
stating  age.  experience,  references. 

JAY  DREHER  CORPORATION. 

Ill  Eighth  Avenue.  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MEN  WITH  CARS  WANTED 

To  distribute  fast  selling  auto,  home  and  farm  products 
in  demand  by  farmers,  dairymen,  ear  and  truck  owners. 
Products  guaranteed — priced  low  for  volume  business. 
Big  accounts  shipped  direct.  Earn  $30  a  week  at  start. 
Credit  backing  and  promotion  for  producers.  Write — 
LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  842  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


MUST  BE  SOLD  AT  ONCE! 

Choice  165  acre  farm  and  12  room  residence  (with  all 
improvements)  to  close  estate  of  Peter  Q.  Hoagland  at 
Flagtown.  N.  .1.  near  Somerville.  Located  in  prosperous 
dairy  and  poultry  area;  near  Flagtown  railroad  station. 
Ideal  for  farm  or  country  estate.  Inquire — 

Joseph  P.  Day,  Inc.,  Agent,  67  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
City.  BArclay  7-7000. 


WhiMtiipIf  N  V  Old  5-room  colonial  house, 
ndl  IV ill* ,  IX.  1.  modernized;  3  acres,  country 
views;  old  doors,  windows,  closets,  stone  walks,  wall; 
milo  to  State  road;  50  miles  N.  Y.  City;  $4,000,  cash 
or  terms.  HARRY  VAIL,  WARWICK,  N.  Y. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


W  ANTED 

TEN  THOUSAND  TO  TRY 

Three  pounds  boneless  salt  cod  fish.  Middles  85  cents. 
4th.  zone.  Postpaid.  C.  E.  FOLLETT,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


WHY  CLIP  Y01R  ANIMALS  per  blades?  IVe 

sharpen  and  guarantee  them  to  cut  like  new.  Prompt 
Service.  Enclose  SOe  with  each  set  and  mail  to — 
JOHN  F.  LAWSON  NUTLET.  N.  J. 

Wo  sell  aud  repair  Stewart  Clip  Masters  and  Plates. 


POSTING  SIGNS— Order  Now! 

Be  legally  posted  this  year.  Approved  signs  60o  per  doz. 

A.  KENWORTHY,  337  Washington  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


U/AUTCh  All  makes  and  sizes  of  used  lighting  plants. 
WMrilEU  state  lowest  price.  We  pay  freight.  SEE 

JAY  BATTERY  CO.,  82  Sterling  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  single  milker,  certi¬ 
fied  dairv;  state  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2271,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  care  40-acre  farm; 

near  Dover,  N.  J. ;  housework,  modern  home; 
share  crops;  $20  per  month;  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Middle-aged  woman,  housekeeper  for 
father  and  three  children;  references;  write 
for  particulars.  BOX  287,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  work  farm  and  build  up 
dairy,  thoroughly  experienced,  responsible  and 
first-class  references:  house,  salary  and  commis¬ 
sion  or  shares:  submit  full  particulars  and 
proposition.  SCHMIDT,  It.  D.,  Box  220,  Farm- 
ingdale,  N.  J. 


1IOUSEWORKER,  COOK,  capable,  full  charge 
school  child  and  six-room  house;  permanent 
position.  Reply  ADVERTISER  2582,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Woman  with  good  references  for 
general  housework  in  country  home.  MRS. 
EVERITT  BLAKE,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 


ASSISTANT  POULTRYMAN,  immediate  per¬ 
manent  employment,  large  scientific  plant, 
seven  miles  from  Washington :  milk  one  cow; 
steady,  sober,  no  cigarettes;  must  furnish  un¬ 
questionable  references;  $30  per  month  and  find. 
MILTON  ROBERTS,  West  Falls  Church,  Va. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper,  middle-aged  Protes¬ 
tant,  on  farm.  Albany  County;  state  salary. 
ADVERTISER  2590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  dairyman,  one  who  under¬ 
stands  care  of  Guernsey  cattle  in  all  its 
branches;  must  be  a  good  butter  man;  single 
man.  or  married  man  without  children  preferred. 
FRANK  VAN  SYCKLE,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Competent  couple,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  thoroughly  modern  farm:  man.  outside 
work;  wife,  cook-liousekeeper;  must  have  refer¬ 
ence.  ROCKY  BROOK  FARM,  Harwinton,  Conn. 


FARM-HAND,  SINGLE,  sober,  clean,  reliable; 

steady  job,  home  and  fair  wages;  opportunity 
for  advancement;  Central  New  Jersey:  state  age 
and  experience.  ADVERTISER  2591,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farming,  no  dairy; 

state  experience,  wages.  ADVERTISER  2594, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  who  can  milk  some,  interested  in 
learning  purebred  Guernsey  business.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  FOR  housework  on  farm,  desiring  good 
home  and  moderate  wages;  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2590,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Exceptional  woman,  thrifty,  thor¬ 
ough  homemaker,  cook,  housekeeper;  adults; 
$40.  ADVERTISER  2597,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN.  HANDY  with  tools,  for  kennel,  near  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  2601,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  general  farm  work  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  poultry:  breeding,  incubating 
and  brooding:  woman  to  do  general  housework. 
ADVERTISER  2002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVE  ARE  interested  in  securing  someone  to 
place  our  200-acre  farm  on  a  productive  basis. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Delaware  River  with  50 
acres  of  islands,  excellent  tillable  soil  now  being 
worked.  Barn  with  slate  roof.  Electricity. 
Spring  water  piped  throughout.  35  acres  wood¬ 
land.  125  acres  pasture.  Good  county  road.  Beau¬ 
tiful  spot  in  general.  Located  in  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.  BRACE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY,  148 
Summit  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  dry-hand  milker,  drive  team,  un¬ 
derstands  general  farm  work;  good  habits,  no 
booze;  give  references,  age.  wages  with  room 
and  board  per  month;  steady  job.  MORSE’S 
DAIRY,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  SINGLE  man,  30-40,  take  charge 
of  Guernsey  herd,  farm  experience;  must  be 
clean,  no  bad  habits,  willing  worker;  October 
1;  state  salary  expected;  give  references  in 
first  letter.  HOWARD  PAYNE,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to  help  with 
housework  and  children:  twelve  dollars  per 
month.  MRS.  CHAS  POST,  Ridgebury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  not  over  45,  with  practical 
dairy,  poultry  and  agricultural  experience,  to 
take  complete  charge  150-acre  Berksliires  farm 
salary  and  share  profits;  give  age,  education,  ex¬ 
perience;  do  not  reply  unless  willing  go  Great 
Barrington  for  interview  at  your  own  expense. 
ADVERTISER  2011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AA'AXTED  —  Girl  for  housekeeping,  experience 
not  necessary,  CAMP  ALLEN,  Olcott,  N.  Y. 


AV ANTED  —  Married  couple,  no  children  pre¬ 
ferred,  to  work  on  dairy  farm;  must  under¬ 
stand  farm  machinery  aud  milking;  potatoes  and 
milk  furnished;  wages  $40  month.  JOSEPH 
FRACASSI,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Torrington,  Conn. 


AVANTED — On  suburban  fruit  farm,  white,  un¬ 
encumbered  woman;  plain  cook,  housekeeper; 
good  home,  fair  wages;  near  Newark,  N.  J.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  HANDY-MAN  with  tools  and  painting 
on  small  place;  $15  month,  room,  board,  C. 
F.  KALNEN,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Pinesbridge  Rd., 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  milk  two  cows,  general 
chores,  small  farm;  good  home.  $12  monthly; 
steady.  KLEIN,  R.  1,  Hawley,  Pa. 


AA'AXTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  two 
in  family.  AV.  C.  AVHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEAVORKER,  LIGHT  housekeeping,  answer 
telephone;  no  laundry.  AIRS.  MESN1K,  1347 
Morris  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  all-around  farm 
work,  milk  3  cows;  good  home,  room  and 
board;  state  wages  expected.  GUS  SCHNEIDER, 
East  Durham,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  AVOMAN,  assist  general  housework  and 
care  of  child;  good  home,  $25  month.  AIRS. 
H.  SMITH,  11  Alendl  Terrace,  Alontclair,  X.  J. 


AVOAIAN  FOR  housework  and  plain  cooking,  no 
laundry,  with  pleasant  family:  forty  dollars 
per  month,  room  and  board.  ADA'ERTISER.  2620, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Experienced  married  farmer,  30-40. 

no  children,  who  can  fit  himself  into  anv  job 
on  large  dairy  farm  where  milk  is  bottled  and 
delivered  to  trade;  wages  to  start  $55  per  month 
with  unfurnished  living  quarters,  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  give  age,  height,  weight,  experience 
with  cows,  horses,  trucks  and  tractors,  educa¬ 
tion  and  references,  character  and  ability.  AD- 
A'ERTISER  2625,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY  COUPLE  as  working  housekeepers,  $40 
month,  good  home;  man  must  be  careful  driver 
and  handy  about  house.  ADVERTISER  2626, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


COUPLE  AVI. SUES  work  on  certified  dairy  farm; 

man.  experienced  dry-hand  milker;  wife,  cook; 
references:  state  wages.  SAAI  C.  CLARK,  Box 
255,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  AVANTED— Housekeeper  to  father 
and  son  in  a  refined  home;  reliable,  middle- 
aged  Catholic  lady;  suburbs;  highest  references 
exchanged.  ADVERTISER  2581,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ACTIVE.  EFFICIENT  managing  housekeeper; 

exceptional  qualities;  salary  $50.  BOX  172, 
Valatie,  X.  Y. 


A  NEEDY,  CAPABLE,  temperate,  middle-aged 
farm-experienced  couple  wish  respectable  posi¬ 
tion  with  man  alone  or  caretakers.  Summer 
home;  references,  wages.  ADA'ERTISER  2583. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  farm-hand  wants  situation  as 
chore  man.  operate  trucks  and  tractors;  ref¬ 
erences.  JUSTIN  FOSTER,  4  Damariscotta,  Ale. 


POSITION  AA'AXTED  by  single,  white,  mainte¬ 
nance  mechanic  on  estate  or  large  farm;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  repairs  on  buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  pipe-fitting,  carpenter,  cement,  'etc. 
AL  LINCK,  care  Liseter  Farms,  Newtown 
Square,  Pa. 


POULTRY  FARAI  manager  open  for  position; 

having  sold  my  farm  will  consider  position  as 
manager  large  plant;  expert  in  all  branches: 
matings,  breeding,  incubation,  rearing,  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  broilers,  roasters,  sanitation  and  dis¬ 
ease  control;  highest  credentials;  married, 
American,  no  children.  ADA'ERTISER  258S, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED  —  Handy-man,  native, 
alone,  poultry  apprentice,  no  driving;  sober, 
steady;  anywhere.  JOHN  SHEEHAN,  126  Ben- 
ziger  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  X.  Y. 


AMERICAN  AIAN,  22,  wants  tractor  experience 
on  standard  shift  tractors:  sober,  healthy, 
very  good  hand  milker,  experienced  on  farm 
work;  wants  work  till  Spring:  clean  bed,  whole¬ 
some  food;  state  pay;  learning  tractor  work 
main  thing,  otherwise  $30  a  month.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JOB  WANTED  by  experienced  caretaker,  gar¬ 
dener,  farmer,  capable,  willing  worker,  age 
45,  Protestant  religion,  temperate  and  reliable; 
excellent  references  covering  past  10  years:  no 
reasonable  offer  refused.  Address  CRAGER, 
Upper  Jay,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED — Farm  or  estate  man¬ 
ager,  experienced  in  all  phases  of  farming  and 
gardening  including  the  care  and  breeding  of 
purebred  dairy  cattle  and  saddle  horses,  growing 
of  flowers,  shrubbery  and  general  upkeep  of  es¬ 
tate:  best  of  references  as  to  character,  etc. 
ADA'ERTISER  2593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARAIER.  GOOD  milker,  permanent  job. 
FRANKLIN  OSBORN.  Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 


POSITION  IAIAIEDIATELY  in  Hudson  A'alley, 
preferably  with  opportunity  to  learn  apple¬ 
growing.  young  man,  experienced;  photograph, 
references.  ADA'ERTISER  2598,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  AIIDDI.E-AGED  LADY  desires  position  as 
housekeeper  or  to  assist  with  housework ;  good 
home  preferred,  small  wages.  P.  O.  BOX  1S9, 
Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  AIAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm, 
experienced.  JOSEPH  B.  AVILE,  care  J.  Al. 
Hooley,  R.  F.  D,,  Ivyland,  Pa. 


HERDSAIAN,  DAIRY  AIAN,  single.  American, 
31,  good  butter-maker,  life  experience;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2619,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER  seeks  employment  on  es¬ 
tate  or  farm;  good  living  quarters,  privileges, 
with  satisfactory  wages.  ADA'ERTISER  2606, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


?  HANDY-A1AN  AVANTS  job  on  farm.  WALTER 
LAYTON,  P.  O.  Box  413,  AVestwood,  N.  J. 


1IORSEAIAN,  SINGLE,  sober,  American,  experi¬ 
enced  with  saddle,  harness  and  draft  horses  in 
studs  and  private  stables,  desires  any  year- 
around  position  with  horses:  estate  or  stud  pre¬ 
ferred;  references.  ADVERTISER  2604,  care 


COUPLE.  EXCELLENT  cook-baker;  chauffeur. 

gardener,  poultryman;  $100,  ADVERTISER 
2609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Y'OUNG  AIAN,  single,  24,  desires  position  care¬ 
taker  or  other  work;  can  drive;  free  from 
liquor,  tobacco;  state  wages:  work  every  day 
but  Saturday.  ALBERT  KIESSLING,  R.  3, 
Gettysburg,.  Pa. 


ALL-AROUND  AIECHANIC  (American)  under¬ 
standing  operation  and  repair  of  machinery 
and  electrical  equipment,  desires  employment  on 
farm,  camp  or  estate,  preferably  with  living- 
rooms  for  family;  good  references.  H.  AVIERTZ, 
195  E.  18th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  AIAN,  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
middle-aged,  wants  job  on  chicken  farm,  any¬ 
where.  A.  AV.  BELL,  Alechanicsville,  Alaryland. 


A  BOY  EIGHTEEN  would  like  to  learn  poultry 
and  carpenter  work;  does  not  smoke  or  drink. 
ADA'ERTISER  2605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  FARAI  and  dairy  manager,  all 
branches:  sound  profitable  monetary  results. 
APARTAIEXT  6,  Thirty  East  Kinney  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


AIAN.  SINGLE,  59,  life  experience,  no  bad 
habits,  wants  general  farm  work :  good  home 
and  living  conditions  essential.  ADVERTISER 
2618,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AVANTED — Alarried  farm  manager, 
experienced  dairying,  crop  raising;  capable 
taking  full  charge;  would  consider  stocked, 
equipped  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  2617, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY,  39,  STUDENT  of  chemistry,  dietetican, 
experience  as  practical  nurse,  speaks  English 
and  German;  husband.  40.  reliable,  handy  at 
any  work.  ADA'ERTISER  2616,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A1IDDLE-AGED  GERAIAN  wants  to  help  aged 
farmer  or  woman  to  build  up  business  or  man¬ 
age  farm.  ADA'ERTISER  2615,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  CARETAKERS,  good  cook  and  chauf¬ 
feur;  experienced  gardener,  mechanic,  under¬ 
stands  horses.  ENNIS,  Beach  8th  St.,  Far 
Roekaway,  L.  I..  X.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPING  POSITION  wanted  in  home 
needing  competent  educated  American  woman 
to  take  full  charge.  G.  A.  F.,  42  Sherwood  PL, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


SITUATION  AVANTED — Elderly  man,  thorough¬ 
ly  _  experienced  earing  of  poultry,  general 
farming,  small  place,  one  or  two  cows;  reliable, 
trustworthy:  $15  month:  state  particulars.  F.  G. 
HADLEY,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


SINGLE  POULTRY  AIAN.  17  rears’  experience 
efficient,  sober.  ADVERTISER  2622.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  AIAN,  EXPERIENCED.  reliable, 

farm-school  graduate,  best  reference,  capable 
of  taking  full  charge.  E,  FUNK,  410  5th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  AVAXT  manager  for  farm  or  estate? 

All  branches,  farmer  with  working  son.  AD¬ 
A'ERTISER  2623,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  AA'ITIl  daughter  16,  experi¬ 
enced  eook.  understands  care  and  management 
of  farm  home,  drives  car:  references  exchanged; 
daughter  will  help.  ADVERTISER  2624,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  AVANTED— Alan,  39.  single,  expe¬ 
rienced  caretaker,  handyman.  American  French 
descent,  clean  cut,  congenial  worker;  employed; 
prefer  permanent  work  small  estate;  $30  month, 
board,  room;  can  plan  practical  advertising 
campaign  for  country  home  that  wants  year- 
round  guests,  patients;  write  particulars;  leav¬ 
ing.  ADA'ERTISER  2621.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AAIERICAN  AVOAIAN,'  refined,  seeks  position; 

experienced  housekeeper,  excellent  cook,  li¬ 
censed  driver:  likes  children;  country  or  town. 
ADA'ERTISER  2627,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  AIIDDLE-AGED  man  wants  work  on 
estate  or  farm:  experienced  vegetables,  fruit 
land  clearing,  etc.  ADA’ERTISER  2032,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FIFTY-TAVO  ACRE  farm  or  country  home, 
stream  and  some  woodland;  new  seven-room 
house,  three  fireplaces  and  lots  of  outbuildings; 
price  three  thousand  five  hundred :  reason  for 
selling,  going  South.  E.  G.  CURTIS,  Browns 
Mill,  N.  J. 


ULSTER  COUNTY  —  Beautiful  river  front,  128- 
acre  farm,  new  buildings,  modern  improve¬ 
ments  throughout;  nation’s  best  Grade  A  milk 
market;  will  yield  purchase  price  in  three  years, 
$20,060:  purebred  dairy  and  equipment  obtain¬ 
able.  LOCK  BOX  23,  AVallkill,  N.  Y. 


71/a  ACRES  AVOODED  land,  suitable  for  poultry, 
etc.,  on  good  road;  no  swamp;  full  price  $187, 
easy  terms;  title  clear.  SAFRANEK,  A'ineland. 
N.  J. 


TAA  O  DAIRY  farms,  fully  equipped,  near  town; 

bargain  if  sold  this  Fall.  PETER  LASCO, 
Forest  City,  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  LUNCH  wagon,  doing  good 
business,  on  Albany  Post  Road.  30  miles  from 
New  A'ork  City.  P.  O.  162,  Yorktown  Heights, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  325-aere  dairy  farm,  rich  muck 
soil,  on  flats  north  of  Fort  Edward,  AA'ashing- 
ton  County,  N.  Y. ;  new  three-story  barn,  120 
ft.  by  42  ft.;  stanchions  for  40  cows;  stalls  for 
four  horses;  250-ton  hay  loft;  two  silos  16  ft. 
aud  12  ft.;  large  farm  house,  new  nine-room 
bungalow,  and  two  good  tenant  houses;  large 
tool  shed,  ice  house,  calf  sheds  and  bull  pen; 
farm  well  watered,  running  water  in  farm 
house,  bungalow,  barn  and  milk  house;  to  set¬ 
tle  an  estate.  TIERNEY  &  KENNEY,  A  ttys.. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Small  farm  to  rent,  with  option  to 
buy;  will  use  it  for  small  poultry  business; 
pay  cash  if  suitable;  near  New  Haven  or  New 
London;  send  full  particulars.  ADA'ERTISER 
2578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  BEARING  apple  orchard,  4.500  Start¬ 
ing  and  Golden  Delicious  trees;  healthy  trees: 
poor  buildings;  mild  climate;  20  minutes’  drive 
to  large  market;  low  price  to  settle  estate.  J. 
D.  PRICKETT,  College  Park,  Ga. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  754. 


AVANTED  IAIAIEDIATELY.  young  girl  experi¬ 
enced  general  houseworker,  small  family, 
apartment  New  A'ork  City,  starting  tbirtv-five 
dollars  monthly.  ADVERTISER  2608,  'care 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


AVORKIXG  WATCH  AIAN,  married,  with  3 

school-going  children,  free  house,  electric 
light,  water,  fuel,  farm  and  $40  per  month. 
STARLIGHT  GAME  PARK,  Mongaup  Valley, 
N.  A. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  who  can  board 
self,  or  couple,  no  children.  ADVERTISER 
2580,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  capable  man,  knowledge  of 
cows  and  general  farm  work;  steady;  $20 
monthly  until  Spring.  O.  K.  BIRAIANN, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE— For  7-acre  residential  farm,  4  in  fami¬ 
ly,  no  washing;  woman,  eook  and  housework; 
man,  general  work,  gardening,  vegetables,  or¬ 
chard,  potatoes,  etc. ;  wages,  $50  monthly  with 
room,  separate  bath  and  board;  no  children; 
only  couple  desiring  permanent  position  wanted. 
BOX  266,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


WASTED  —  General  houseworker,  Protestant, 
who  is  good,  cook  and  waitress,  for  farm  in 
Southwest  Massachusetts:  must  have  recent  ref¬ 
erences.  AA'rite  P.  O,  BOX  1,  Southfield,  Alass. 


AIIDDLE-AGED  AIAN  to  work  on  a  small  farm; 

must  be  experienced.  AVILLIAAI  IRELAND, 
Newfield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Active  young  woman,  general  house¬ 
work  on  farm,  help  with  children;  wages 
twenty-five  dollars.  AIRS.  SCHUYLER  JACK- 
SON,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


WILLING,  YOUNG  man  to  learn  dairy  farming; 

wages  $12.  ADVERTISER  2585,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  farmer,  middle-aged, 
and  one  liandy-man.  R.  D.  1,  BOX  175, 
Hellertown,  Pa. 


HOUSEWORKER,  INDUSTRIOUS,  experience 
not  necessary;  pleasant  surroundings,  perma¬ 
nent.  BARISII,  338  Crossman,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Alaid  for  general  housework,  cook¬ 
ing;  personal  references  and  good  disposition 
necessary;  small  family.  AIRS'.  JOHN  SKEER, 
21  Elk  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANT  PROTESTANT  boy,  about  14,  for  light 
chores,  exchange  for  board,  clothes;  good 
home.  WALCOTT,  541  Tenth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork 
City. 


MAN,  NOT  over  35,  who  iias  had  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  New  Jersey  as  general  farmer  and 
with  the  breeding,  care  and  AK  testing  of  pure¬ 
bred  registered  cows;  good  home  and  sound  posi¬ 
tion  for  capable,  energetic  man  who  is  willing 
to  accept  reasonable  wage  until  his  ability  is 
proved;  when  answering  give  full  details  about 
education,  experience,  positions  held  and  how 
long,  size  and  ages  of  family;  also  salary  de¬ 
sired  to  begin;  only  thoroughly  responsible  men 
should  answer  this  advertisement.  Address  BOX 
19,  Doremus  &  Co.,  120  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT  gentleman’s 
country  place,  AVestehester;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  flower  gardening,  repairs,  maintenance, 
industrious,  neat,  economical,  honest*  sober,  in¬ 
telligent,  dependable;  married,  have  own  furni¬ 
ture;  state  experience,  age,  nationality,  re¬ 
ligion,  references,  wages  desired,  children  if 
any,  full  particulars.  ADA'ERTISER  2612,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  AIAN  for  general  housework,  no  cook¬ 
ing,  doctor’s  home.  Apply  AIRS.  FRANK  J. 
SCHAVARTZ,  3  Aladison  Avenue,  Spring  A'alley, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  115  S.  V. 


WANTED — Young,  willing,  Protestant  farm  boy 
for  poultry  farm,  year  around,  good  home, 
wages  $15.  ADA'ERTISER  2629,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISEMENT  ADVERTISEMENT  ADVERTISEMENT 

Wha.  does  a  paper  container 

have  to  do  with  the  size 
of  your  milk  check? 


•  If  a  paper  container — or  anything  else,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter — means  a  higher  return  for  your  milk,  then  you 
want  to  know  about  it. 

Experience  has  proved  that  paper  containers  have 
opened  up  an  ever  widening  market  for  your  fluid  milk — 
the  milk  that  brings  you  a  higher  price. 

Paper  containers  make  it  possible  for  the  first  time 
for  stores  to  sell  fresh  milk  in  as  convenient  a  package 
as  that  in  which  evaporated  milk  is  sold.  It  enables  fresh 
New  York  State  milk  to  actively  compete  with  Middle 
Western  evaporated  milk  for  the  store  milk  market, 
which  is  more  than  half  of  the  entire  market.  It  means 
more  of  your  milk  can  be  sold  in  fresh  fluid  form  — 
less  in  the  low  priced  manufacturing  classifications. 

Why  hold  back  fluid  milk  sales? 

Why  then,  should  anyone  seek  to  interfere  with  the 
sale  of  milk  in  paper  containers — why  should  anyone 
seek  to  endanger  this  important  new  outlet  for  the 
farmer’s  product? 

That’s  the  question  now  facing  every  farmer  in  New 
York  State!  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  York  recently  ordered  a  raise  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  price  of  milk  sold  in  paper  containers.  This  could 
only  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  Department’s 
being  misinformed  as  regards  the  true  facts. 

The  action  was  directly  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
legislature.  For  in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  an 
amendment  to  the  milk  bill  was  offered,  attempting  to 
levy  an  extra  cent  on  milk  sold  in  paper  containers  as 
against  glass  —  was  defeated!  It  should  have  been,  be¬ 
cause  neither  the  farmer  nor  consumer  would  have  got 


the  cent.  And  the  dealers  didn’t  want  it,  not  only  because 
they  didn’t  feel  they  were  entitled  to  it,  but  because  they 
knew  it  would  cut  the  consumption  of  milk.  Obviously, 
interests  against  the  farmer  are  at  work. 

A  danger  of  price-fixing 

It  has  been  established  that  the  Control  Board  has  the 
right  to  fix  the  minimum  selling  price  of  milk.  But  every 
farmer  in  New  York  State  will  doubt  the  advisability  of 
using  such  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

As  a  farmer,  you  are  certainly  interested  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  milk  control — for  many  reasons. 

And  you  should  certainly  be  interested  in  knowing 
why  a  State  Department  should  issue  an  order  penalizing 
one  type  of  container  in  favor  of  another.  It  would  be  as 
logical  to  have  one  price  for  milk  which  has  been  hauled 
on  a  Ford  truck  and  another  price  for  milk  which  has 
been  hauled  by  a  Mack  truck. 

The  paper  container  is  most  adaptable  for  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  fresh  milk  in  stores  because  it  is  convenient 
and  does  not  need  to  be  returned. 

No  penalty  on  Western  Milk 
No  one  ever  thought  of  placing  a  penalty  on  the  sale 
of  Western  milk  in  stores  by  demanding  that  consumers 
pay  a  premium  on  the  can  used  for  evaporated  milk.  It 
is,  then,  most  unwise  to  place  a  one  cent  extra  charge 
on  the  only  fluid  milk  container  which  has  been  able  to 
retrieve  for  the  New  York  farmer  a  share  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  previously  lost  to  evaporated  milk  competition  — 
competition  from  beyond  the  New  York  Milkshed. 

It  is  to  your  interest  to  tell  your  Assemblyman  and 
Senator  just  what  you  think .  And  you  should  not  delay! 


NEW  YORK  PAPER  CONTAINER  COMMITTEE 
444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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Contentment  in  a  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  Pasture 
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Electricity  on  the  Farm 

Could  you  give  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  installing  electric  lights  on  my  farm 
as  there  is  no  chance  to  get  the  power 
from  the  company?  Do  you  prefer  the 
storage  battery  system  or  the  new  kind 
without  any  batteries?  F.  F.  j. 

Your  first  problem  is  to  determine  the 
the  size  or  capacity  of  the  plant  you  need. 
Capacity  is  measured  in  watts.  Estimate 
|  the  number  of  lights  required  and  the 

wattage  of  each  to  get  the  total  wattage 
for  all  lights. 

If  you  intend  to  use  any  appliances, 
the  following  table  will  help  you  deter¬ 
mine  their  watt  consumption: 

All  electric  radio .  fill 

Cream  separator  . 250 

Curling  iron  . 1(X) 

Electric  refrigerator  . >00 

Iron  . 000 

Sewing  machine .  75 

Washing  machine . 2;>0 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  should  be 
about  the  same  as  the  maximum  load  that 
will  be  placed  on  it  at  any  one  time. 
Eight  hundred  to  1,200  watts  are  popular 
farm  sizes. 

If  the  average  load  is  250  watts  or 
less,  a  82- volt  direct  current  battery 
plant  can  well  be  used.  W  ith  such  a 
plant  the  engine  need  be  operated  only 
when  it  is  necessary  to  recharge  the  bat¬ 
teries  or  when  the  full  capacity  of  Ihe 
plant  is  needed  for  special  occasions.  The 
batteries  provide  a  reservoir  of  current 
in  case  of  engine  trouble  or  when  repairs 
are  needed.  You  can  operate  the  engine 
when  it  is  convenient  to  do  so.  Auto¬ 
matic  battery  plants  are  furnished  in 
which  the  engine  starts  automatically 
when  the  batteries  are  low  and  stops 
when  they  are  fully  charged. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  32-volt  bat¬ 
tery  plants  are : 

1.  — They  do  not  transmit  current  ef¬ 
ficiently  for  long  distances  (not  more 
than  500  feet). 

2.  — Large  size,  more  expensive  wire  is 
required. 

3.  — 32-volt  bulbs  and  appliances  are 
not  so  widely  used  and  may  not  be  easily 
obtained  in  some  localities. 

Xon-battery  plants  are  also  furnished 
in  various  sizes  from  0  to  12-volt  with 
150-watt  capacity  up  to  110  volls  with 
G.000  watt  capacity.  This  type  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  comparatively  heavy 
loads  that  are  nearly  constant — schools, 
churches,  hotels,  garages,  etc.  They  are 
not  economical  when  only  one  or  two 
lights  are  being  used  as  the  engine  must 
run  whenever  any  current  is  required.  A 
small  battery  is  used  for  automatically 
(Starting  the  engine,  but  this  battery 
sends  no  current  to  the  lighting  circuit; 
you  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  en¬ 
gine.  Such  plants,  with  110-volt  genera¬ 
tors,  are  the  best  where  the  current  must 
be  transmitted  long  distances  (over  500 
feet) . 

Locate  your  plant  in  a  well-sheltered 
place,  convenient  and  easily  accessible, 
where  it  will  be  warm  in  the  Winter 
time  if  possible.  Gasoline  engines  are 
not  easily  started  in  excessively  cold 
weather. 

For  the  average  farm  home,  where 
i  lighting  is  the  chief  requirement,  a  32- 
volt  battery  plant  is  recommended. 

A.  A.  STONE. 


Trouble  With  Septic  Tank 

We  have  a  septic  tank  and  have  been 
told  that  the  natural  bacteria  should  take 
care  of  contents  so  the  outlet  should  be 
clear  and  odorless.  However,  the  outflow 
here  is  thick  and  black  with  a  very  bad 
odor,  and  after  flushing  if  the  wind  is 
blowing  from  that  direction  we  get  the 
odor  in  the  kitchen  sink,  where  we  have 
no  traps  on  account  of  freezing.  A.  M.  R. 

Your  description  of  your  septic  tank 
suggest  attention  to  the  following  points, 
viz :  size  of  tank  chamber — perhaps  too 
small  to  give  the  contents  time  to  become 
liquefied  before  forced  into  outlet.  A 
size  permitting  a  24-liour  inflow  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  give  time  for  digestion  of  the 
solid  matter  of  the  sewage  before  the 
liquid  effluent  is  discharged.  Sink  con¬ 
nections — gas  forms  in  the  tank  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  your  disposal  can  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  its  being  forced  back 
through  your  sink  drains  to  the  sinks 
unprovided  with  traps.  Your  sketch 
does  not  give  size  of  “bottomless  can” 
used  for  the  effluent  from  the  tank  but, 
unless  this  is  in  a  very  porous  soil,  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  weak  spot  in  the 
system.  A  rectangular  tank  is  generally 
preferred  to  a  circular  one  and  inside 
dimensions  for  a  family  up  to  10  in 
number  should  be  at  least  three  feet  wide, 
seven  feet  long  and  four  feet  deep  (84 
cubic  feet  or  02,8  gallons  capacity).  There 
is  little  or  no  agreement  as  to  necessary 
capacities,  however,  and  much  depends 
upon  local  conditions,  evidently.  What 
must  be  a  long  distance  guess  at  your 
I  problem  is  that  the  fault  lies  in  insuf¬ 
ficient  capacity  to  care  for  the  sewage 
without  undue  disturbance  while  being 
liquefied,  together  with  direct  connections 
I  with  kitchen  sinks  M.  B.  D. 


Harvey  S.  Firestone  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  farm  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
which  he  has  operated  ever  since  1904. 
It  was  here  on  this  farm  that  Mr.  Firestone 
conceived  the  idea  and  worked  with  his  tire 
engineers  in  developing  a  practical  tire  for 
farm  use.  Mr*  Firestone’s  experience  in 
farming  gave  him  the  realization  of  the  need 
for  a  pneumatic  tire  with  lugs  of  rubber 
that  would  increase  the  drawbar  pull,  roll 
easier,  save  time  and  speed  up  farm 
operations  on  cars,  trucks,  tractors  and  all 
wheeled  farm  implements. 


Firestone  engineers  are  continually 
working  with  Mr.  Firestone  on  his  farm  to 
secure  greater  farm  efficiency.  They 
developed  the  Ground  Grip  Tire  which  is 
so  designed  that  in  soft  mud  roads  it  cleans 
itself  and  the  bars  of  rubber  are  so  placed 
that  they  will  not  bump  on  paved  roads. 
The  design  of  this  tire  is  so  unusual  and  its 
performance  so  amazing  that  a  patent  has 
been  granted  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  covering  its  exclusive  features.  The 
secret  of  the  extra  traction  of  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tires  is  the  scientifically 
designed  rubber  lug  of  the  tread.  Under 
this  extraordinary  super -traction  tread  are 
placed  two  extra  layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords. 
This  is  a  patented  Firestone  construction 
feature  which  makes  it  possible  to  weld  this 
heavy  tread  to  the  Gum-Dipped  cord  body, 
making  it  one  inseparable  unit. 


Go  to  your  nearest  Firestone  Tire  Dealer 
or  Implement  Dealer  or  Firestone  Auto 
Supply  and  Service  Store  today  and  ask  to  see 
these  money-saving  tires.  And  when  you 
order  a  new  tractor  or  implement,  specify 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires. 


4.40/4.50-21  $8.70 
4.75/5.00-19  9.45 

4.50/4.75-20  9-30 

5.25/5.50-17  11.70 
5.25/5.50-18  11.89 
5.25/5.50-19  12.29 

5.25- 20 .  11.90 

5.25- 21 . 11.95 

6.00-16 . 13.29 

6.25/6.50-16  16.00 

HEAVY  DUTY 

4.40/4.50-21  10.90 
4.75/5.00-19  11.75 
4.50/4.75-20  11.90 
5.25/5.50-17  13.90 
5.25/5.50-18  14*15 
5.25/5.50-19  14*95 

5.25- 20 .  14*40 

6.00-16 . 15*70 

6.00-17 . 15*90 


30x5  H.  D. 

$23*69 

00  ,  TRUCK 
32x6  TYPE  • 

30.70 

32x6  H.  D. 

40.29 

6,00-20... 

18.89 

6.50-20.. . 

24*40 

7,00-20... 

32.35 

7.00-24... 

40.00 

7.50-20.. . 

39*10 

7.50-24... 

43*35 

8.25-20.. . 

54.75 

8.25-24.. . 

60.89 

9.00-20.. . 

67.50 

9,00-24... 

73.25 

9,75-20... 

88.19 

9.75-24... 

94.50 

10.50-20.. 

102.35 

10.50-24.. 

113.89 

11.25-20  .  . 

141.45 

11.25-24.  . 

192.40 

13.50-24.  . 

244.10 

OTHER  SIZES  PRICED  PROPORTIONATELY  LOW 


SAVE  time  and  money  and  get  greater 
efficiency  by  equipping  the  rear  of  your 
car  and  truck  with  a  pair  of  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires.  They  will  give  you  the  super¬ 
traction  needed  to  pull  through  mud  and 
unimproved  roads  and  will  save  you  the 
time,  trouble  and  money  of  applying  chains. 


FOR  CARS 


FOR  TRUCKS 


GUARANTEE _ ^his  ^eavy  Super-Traction 

tread  is  guaranteed  not  to 
loosen  from  the  tire  body  under  any  conditions, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  tire  are  fully  guaranteed 
to  give  satisfaction. 


FOR  TRACTORS 

5.00-15  . 

..$10.40 

5.50-16  . 

..  11.09 

6.00-16  . 

..  12.40 

7.50-18  . 

..  17.45 

FOR  IMPLEMENTS 

4.00-18. 

..$  8.30 

6.00-16. 

»  10.95 

7.50-18. 

..  14*89 

6.50-36^ 

. .  24-00 
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Owns  His  Market  Through  Roadside  Stands 


HE  marketing  of  farm  products  has 
changed  greatly  in  the  past  10  years. 
More  and  more  we  find  the  farmer 
able  to  bargain  his  own  produce  di¬ 
rect  with  the  consumer.  This  has 
been  brought  about  largely  through 
use  of  automobiles  and  good  roads.  The  road 
directly  past  the  farmer’s  doorstep  has  established 
a  definite  means  of  sales.  It  has  caused  a  complete 
change  in  the  farmer’s  welfare  and  in  his  possibili¬ 
ties  of  income.  For  many  years  the  farmer  has  been 
a  salesman  of  his  own  products.  His  manner  of 
selling  was  by  direct  contact  with  the  consumer  at 
regular  intervals  and,  as  many  remember,  certain 
“routes”  were  had  each  week  to  regular  customers. 
These  might  be  the  butter  and  egg  route,  the  meat 
route,  and  possibly  in  the  Summer  a  small  amount 
of  vegetables  were  sold.  Farmers  living  near  the 
larger  cities,  of  course,  had  the  advantage  of  better 
markets  and  of  a  more  constant  income. 

Many  farmers  may  sell  today  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  eggs  so  fresh  they  might  still  be  warm,  peas 
freshly  picked,  strawberries  right  from  the  vines, 
and  milk,  cold  and  fresh  from  the  dairy.  As  one 
travels  along  the  highway  he  has  the  option  of  buy¬ 
ing  from  many  sales’  stands.  Farmer  after  farmer 
is  displpaying  his  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  at  a  price  which  is  reasonable  and  in  most  cases 
of  the  best  quality.  Displays  of  farm  products  are 
as  varied  as  the  goods  .which  are  sold.  In  order, 
however,  to  properly  discover  this  fact  let  us  study 
a  few  individual  “stands,”  so-called,  as  we  travel  on 
the  highway  and  note  their  differences. 

If  by  chance  you  are  headed  for  New  York  on 
Route  7,  you  cannot  miss  the  sign  telling  of  farm 
products  unexcelled  for  their  quality  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  to  the  buyer.  Here  we  find  an  old 
tobacco  barn  repainted  and  housing  baskets,  crates, 
etc.,  instead  of  tobacco.  The  owner  is  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  garden  business,  and  selling  direct  to  the  public. 
Once  this  farm  grew  tobacco,  now  it  grows  vegeta¬ 
bles,  simply  a  natural,  economic  readjustment.  But 
what  have  we  for  a  sales’  stand.  No  enclosed  build¬ 
ing,  simply  a  few  tiers  of  shelves,  attractively  paint¬ 
ed  on  which  is  arranged  whatever  is  for  sale;  a 
small  investment  and  comparatively  no  overhead  in 
buildings.  This  stand  is  open  the  year  round.  Ap¬ 
ples  and  eggs  are  always  procurable,  and  an  unusual 
item  is  home-cured  salt  pork.  Strict  quality  is  the 
main  factor.  “No  lady,  those  berries 
were  picked  this  morning  but  I  doubt 
if  they  will  keep  longer  than  one  day.” 

This  was  overheard  between  owner  and 
buyer.  Would  you  come  back  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  to  such  a  place?  Everyone 
would  and  does.  An  unusual  sale  item 
is  found  here  during  the  Summer— a 
large  assortment  of  knick-knacks. 

Wooden  Dutch  girls,  dogs  and  cats. 

Miniature  brides  and  grooms,  wind¬ 
mills  and  many  other  articles  are  on 
display.  “Surprising,”  said  the  owner, 

“how  many  such  articles  we  sell.  It  all 
helps  during  the  season.” 

Continuing  on  Route  7,  you  surely 
cannot  miss  the  sign  show  below, 
telling  the  traveler  at  a  glance 
what  lie  may  buy  at  one  stop,  a  one 
stop  service  station  for  the  household ! 

This  sign  is  clear  and  simple,  neat 
and  attractive.  If  we  stop  we  find  a 
roadside  stand  of  unusual  quality.  The 
produce  is  displayed  attractively,  well 
graded.  Plenty  more  may  be  seen 
growing  in  the  fields  beyond  the  high¬ 
way.  This  farmer  grows  all  his  pro¬ 
duce  and  markets  all  he  grows  direct 
to  the  buyer.  He  carefully  grades  his 
product,  sells  at  a  price  which  is  on 
parity  with  other  quality  stands  and 
retail  stores.  Milk  and  buttermilk  may 
be  bought  if  one  wishes.  The  ice  cream 
is  not  produced  by  the  owner  but  is 
an  added  attraction  in  hot  weather.  In 
one  corner  we  find  jellies  and  pre¬ 
serves,  clear  as  crystal  and  as  we  read 
the  labels  we  note  currant,  elderberry, 
plum,  apple,  grape  and  quince  and 
many  other  varieties.  Yes,  it  is  home¬ 
made  and  is  it  delicious!  Should  you 
sample  one  jar,  more  than  one  will  not 
suffice  you  to  take  on  your  journey. 

This  market  is  opened  early  in  the 


By  R.  P.  Atherton 

season  when  strawberries  and  asparagus  are  ready 
and  it  stays  open  into  cold  weather,  selling  fruits 
and  the  yellowest  of  pumpkins  and  Blue  Hubbard 
squash.  The  owner  farms  for  the  public.  lie  raises 
crops  which  will  sell  best  on  his  market  and  he  must 
grow  a  constant  supply. 

As  we  travel  on  through  the  country  we  note  many 
stands  —  some  poorly  displaying  good  products, 
others  attempting  to  display  poor  products.  But  the 
buyer  soon  realizes  that  any  article  below  the  stand 
ard  price  is  very  apt  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  “Yes, 
we  have  trouble  with  the  ‘cut  price’  stand  owner,” 


Vegetables  Advertised  on  Old  Tobacco  Barn 


said  one  farmer.  “But  his  stand  doesn’t  last  long 
because  he  cannot  stay  in  business  and  sell  at  a  loss 
and  the  customer  soon  stops  buying  from  such  a 
place  because  of  poor  quality.” 

Quality  products— guaranteed  satisfaction — prices 
on  pa r  with  the  same  goods  to  be  bought  elsewhere 
— is  the  code  of  most  stand  operators.  Unique  in 
trusting  the  public  is  the  roadside  stand  found  be¬ 
tween  New  Milford  and  Litchfield,  Conn.  “Self 
Service”  reads  the  sign.  ‘“Make  your  own  change,” 
says  another  and  you  stop  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  you  are  in  the  buying  mood.  Here  one  finds  a 
roadside  emporium  in  which  is  arranged  in  neat  or¬ 
der  every  conceivable  vegetable  and  fruit  in  season. 
Each  box  is  price  marked,  grades  of  various  articles 


arc  priced  accordingly  and  the  buyer  suits  his  pur¬ 
chases  to  his  pocketbook. 

The  stand  is  enclosed  for  Winter  sales  and  for 
closing  at  night.  Folding  doors  open  the  front  and 
in  the  morning  out  is  pushed  a  four-wheeled  display 
wagon  running  on  a  track  of  iron  pipe  and  the 
moving  gear  made  from  the  innevitable  Model  T ! 
This  wagon  is  built  for  holding  the  various  items  for 
sale,  shelves  are  built  in  tiers,  and  one  is  well  able 
to  see  all  items  at  a  glance.  “But  didn't  you  lose 
both  money  and  produce  by  trusting  people  to  make 
their  own  change?”  I  asked  the  owner.  “No,  not  to 
my  knowledge,”  he  replied,  “for  15  years  I  have  been 
selling  my  produce  and  at  first  I  only  had  the  goods 
set  on  the  roadside,  price  marked  and  the  box  for 
change  on  the  counter.  Then  I  built  the  permanent 
equipment  and  now  I  sell  constantly  throughout 
the  year.  The  public  are  trustworthy  if  you  give 
them  a  chance.” 

And  so  the  farmer  has  the  opportunity  to  market 
more  and  more  of  his  own  produce.  Good  roads  and 
the  automobile  bring  the  consumer  to  the  farmer. 
He  may  have  a  large  roadside  establishment  which 
sells  products  throughout  the  year.  He  may  have  a 
display  rack  on  the  front  lawn  which  adequately 
shows  his  goods.  He  may  sell  only  when  he  has 
produce  to  market  but  in  all  events  he  must  only 
sell  the  best  and  at  a  fair  price.  The  old  adage — 
“Honesty  is  the  Best  Policy”  still  holds  true. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  money  may  be  taken  in 
from  roadside  stand  sales  on  a  route  which  is  fairly 
well  known  to  people  who  are  traveling.  One  lady 
who  sold  mainly  vegetables,  which  she  had  in  season, 
plus  bouquets  of  flowers  averaged  $200  a  year  which 
she  termed  as  “pin  money.”  “My  stand,”  she  said, 
“is  very  simple,  built  of  lumber  discarded  from 
other  use,  freshly  painted  and  has  certainly  served 
my  purpose.”  “There  are  times  of  the  year  when 
we  are  able  to  sell  home  cooking,  some  preserves 
and  once  in  a  while  a  little  milk.  We  have  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  made  homemade  ice  cream  and  placed  it 
on  the  stand  for  the  weekends.  This  money  which  I 
obtain  buys  many  things  which  I  could  not  have 
otherwise.” 

Another  stand  owner  made  the  statement  that  for 
selling,  a  boy  or  girl  approximately  12  or  14  took 
practically  full  charge  of  the  stand.  They  were  paid 
accordingly  for  their  work.  This  not  only  gave  extra 
cash  to  the  farmer  but  taught  the  children  the  value 
of  money  and  gave  them  needed  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Another  farmer  whose  main  interest 
is  dairying  has  in  the  past  few  years 
planted  a  few  vegetables  which  he  has 
sold  on  his  roadside  stand.  His  son  be¬ 
came  interested  in  poultry  and  they 
market  their  broilers,  eggs  and  fowl  in 
this  manner.  “I  have  taken  in  as  much 
as  $2,500  a  year  from  my  efforts,”  he 
stated,  “which  is  a  side  line  to  my 
dairy  business.” 

Those  men  who  are  in  the  business 
of  roadside  stand  sales,  and  who  mar¬ 
ket  all  their  products  through  such 
means  make  incomes  which  are  note¬ 
worthy.  However,  these  incomes  are 
not  so  large  that  everyone  should  feel 
it  was  an  opportunity  to  make  a  “kill¬ 
ing.”  It  is  possible,  however,  for  many 
farmers  to  supplement  their  present 
business  where  they  are  so  located  by 
planning  to  sell  direct  from  their  farm 
to  the  consumer.  The  farmer’s  market 
is  much  nearer  to  his  door  today  than 
it  ever  was  in  the  past. 

R.  N.-Y. — what  was  thought  at  one 
time  to  be  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
farmer  selling  in  this  way  is  appar¬ 
ently  wearing  itself  out.  The  “gyp” 
cut  price  stand  selling  shipped-in  prod¬ 
ucts  is  no  longer  popular.  Buyers  are 
getting  wise,  so  that  they  look  for 
quality,  rather  than  something  that  is 
cheap  but  inferior,  scarcely  worth  tak¬ 
ing  home.  It  is  difficult  to  enforce 
laws  regulating  such  abuses  but,  as  we 
heard  one  man  say,  “they  will  hang 
themselves  with  the  rope  they  make.” 

More  and  more  of  these  farm  stands 
are  becoming  a  year-around  feature. 
Apples,  pears  and  Winter  vegetables, 
with  perhaps  homemade  candies  and 
canned  goods  extend  the  season. 


Simple  and  Effective  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Display 


Excellent  Sign  for  Roadside  Stand  Where  Produce  Is  Sold  on  the  Farm 
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Eastern  States  Exposition 

The  annual  show,  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  this 
year,  September  20-20,  features  the  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustries  and  home  life  and  spirit  of  New  England*. 
The  livestock,  farm  crops  and  manufactured  goods 
are  all  worth  seeing,  but  the  emphasis  on  the  home 
makes  a  strong  additional  appeal. 

The  New  England  States  were  founded  by  races 
of  home  builders.  Their  farms  were  homes,  not 
mere  food  factories.  The  multitude  of  small  fac¬ 
tories  that  developed  were  run  by  employes  who 
largely  had  their  homes  and  gardens  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  life.  It  is  a  pity  that  many  of  these  small 
towns,  using  the  convenient  water  power  for  their 
textile  works  were  damaged  by  the  concentration  of 
these  industries  in  large  factories.  Many  persons 
with  whom  I  have  talked  realize  this,  and  wish  that 
the  small  factories  were  still  alive  and  giving  of 
their  lives  to  the  communities,  as  in  early  days. 

The  Exposition  grounds  and  buildings  at  Spring- 
field  are  permanent.  All  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  co-operated  in  this  enter¬ 
prise.  There  are  several  State  build¬ 
ings,  creditable  in  size,  architecture 
and  arrangement  of  exhibits,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  eventually  every 
New  England  State  will  have  its  own 
building  on  the  grounds. 

A  unique  feature  is  Storrowtown,  a 
collection  of  buildings  brought  from 
other  parts  of  New  England  and 
erected  on  the  Exposition  grounds, 
through  the  enterprise  and  generosity 
of  Mrs.  James  Storrow.  These  build¬ 
ings  are  most  interesting  and  together 
give  the  touch  of  village  life  that  visi¬ 
tors  like.  Among  the  items  are  a 
sehoolhouse  built  at  Whately,  Mass.,  in 
1810;  a  village  church  with  high  pulpit 
and  homemade  organ ;  a  town  hall ; 
an  old  inn  typical  of  hundreds  in 
earlier  years ;  a  country  store ;  a  black¬ 
smith  shop ;  and  the  Potter  mansion, 
built  in  1782  at  North  Brookfield, 

Mass.,  by  Capt.  John  Potter.  These 
buildings  are  not  replicas,  but  the  ac- 
tural  structures,  taken  apart  and 
erected  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  The 
Potter  mansion  contains  a  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  household  utensils  and  fur¬ 
niture  of  that  period. 

The  greatest  agricultural  item  in  this 
show  is  livestock,  the  dairy  and  beef 
breeds  being  there  in  large  numbers. 

An  unusual  Jersey  exhibited  was  Ra¬ 
diant  Romance  Storrs,  bred  and  owned 
by  Connecticut  State  College,  still  pro¬ 
ducing  well  at  13  years  9  months  of 
age,  with  a  record  of  12G,999  pounds  of 
milk.  Mixter  Faithful,  a  17-year-old 
Guernsey,  shown  by  J.  C.  Penney,  Em- 
madine  Farms,  has  477  registered 
grandsons  and  granddaughters. 

As  usual  Ayrshires  were  there  in 
large  numbers.  Secretary  Conklin  sees 
to  it  that  these  handsome  animals  are 
well  shown  and  their  virtues  explained 
by  attendants  and  other  publicity.  A 
star  performer  was  Grange  Rosebud 
2nd,  in  305  days  producing  25,145 
pounds  of  milk,  4.88  per  cent  fat  test. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  large 
Aberdeen-Angus  herd  at  Briareliff 
Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  this  breed 
has  made  a  wonderful  development  in 
the  East.  Foundation  stock  of  high 
quality  has  been  supplied  to  those  who 
cared  to  try  beef  cattle,  and  they  were 
shown  how  to  make  the  business  more 
profitable  by  neighborhood  co-opera¬ 
tion.  To  have  several  in  a  locality 
working  with  the  Angus  has  given  an  interest  and 
standing  and  market  appeal  which  isolated  small 
herds  could  not  get.  Perhaps  the  greatest  one  fea¬ 
ture  in  stimulating  interest  has  been  the  4-H  boys 
and  girls  clubs.  The  Angus  and  Hereford  are  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  this  boys  and  girls  work.  A 
season’s  work  with  such  young  stock  is  something 
that  can  be  turned  over  quickly  and  converted  into 
money,  interest  and  experience.  When  the  4-H 
movement  was  started,  I  used  to  hear  some  of  the 
ultra  conservatives  say  that  it  would  “go  to  their 
heads”  and  that  soon  there  would  be  “no  getting 
along  with  the  boys  and  girls.”  But  I  have  never 
seen  the  slightest  sign  of  “uppishness”  on  their 
part.  They  handle  the  work  well,  show  judgment 
and  skill,  and  do  an  all  around  creditable  job,  I 


think  they  get  some  fun  out  of  it  also.  The  record 
of  the  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Baby  Beef  Club  is 
worth  considering.  It  is  built  on  an  Aberdeen-Angus 
background,  founded  in  1926  with  seven  members 
and  seven  steers.  In  1936  it  had  33  members  and 
42  steers.  In  the  10  years  204  of  their  steers  have 
sold  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  for  $50,000. 
Yes,  the  4-H  club  has  been  a  good  business  proposi- 
tion  for  the  livestock  and  general  farming  indus¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  for  the  boys  and  girls  themselves. 

There  was  a  creditable  poultry  department  of  all 
of  the  leading  breeds.  In  the  center  of  the  room  was 
an  interesting  collection  of  the  best  birds  in  the 
show  in  various  lines,  as  follows :  Best  turkey, 
Bourbon  Red,  E.  J.  Simonson,  Mystic,  Conn.;  Sweep- 
stake  pen,  four  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  W.  J.  Wallace, 
Westfield,  Mass. ;  best  waterfowl,  Rouen  duck,  Alta 
Crest  Farm,  Spencer,  Mass. ;  best  bantam,  Black 
Cochin,  Streeter  Bantam  Yards,  Greenfield,  Mass.; 
best  bird  in  the  show,  White  Leghorn,  Pioneer  Farm, 
Black  Hall,  Connecticut,  a  beautiful  specimen. 


Boy  Scout  Band  at  Springfield  Exposition 


In  the  Industrial  Building  there  were  large  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  farm  products  of  New  England,  espe¬ 
cially  potatoes,  onions  and  squashes.  The  Grange 
was  well  represented,  and  the  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  had  a  well-arranged  booth,  featur¬ 
ing  the  fruits,  dairying  and  farm  crops  of  the  State. 
The  J.  II.  Hale  peaches  displayed  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention  at  once.  The  variety  has  evidently  remained 
commercial  in  Connecticut.  Looking  again  I  thought 
of  Mr.  Hale’s  forceful  personality,  activity  and  in¬ 
terest  in  everything  connected  with  fruit  growing. 

Silos  and  farm  machines  were  on  hand  in  consid¬ 
erable  numbers.  One  picture  on  this  page  shows  a 
tractor  snow-plow  capable  of  keeping  New  England 
roads  open  for  auto  travel  in  Winter.  w.  w.  h. 
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Rambling  Along  At  Long  Acres 

If  you  wish  to  set  cherries  or  plums  in  the  Fall  it 
will  be  all  right  to  do  so  as  both  are  quite  hardy.  I 
have  both  fruits  and  of  a  number  of  varieties  and 
they  stand  temperatures  of  20  below  without  win¬ 
ter  injury.  When  cherries  do  freeze,  it  is  in  late 
Spring  after  warm  days  have  swelled  the  buds 
and  then  a  hard  freeze  follows,  while  even  then  it 
is  only  the  fruit  buds  which  are  injured.  Either 
cherries  or  plums  may  be  set  as  close  as  16x16  feet 
but  20x20  feet  is  better.  Neither  makes  a  huge  tree 
as  does  the  apple  and  neither  grows  so  fast  as  to 
crowd  before  some  begin  to  die. 

In  case  of  the  sour  cherry  there  are  really  only 
two  commercial  varieties  and  one  of  them  none  too 
good.  The  Early  Richmond  is  early  but  so  in¬ 
tensely  sour  that  it  is  not  a  great  favorite  with 
buyers.  The  Montmorency  is  the  real  market  sour 
cherry  and  the  Duke  family  not  well  known  and 
generally  shy  bearers.  Just  why  our  nurserymen 
do  not  attempt  to  improve  on  the  sour 
cherry  I  do  not  know. 

In  sweet  cherries  this  does  not  hold 
true  as  many  new  and  improved  varie¬ 
ties  have  been  introduced.  However, 
they  have  not  been  better  than  the  old 
ox  heart  of  our  boyhood  days.  The 
sweet  cherry  is  not  so  hardy  as  the 
sour,  but  it  does  grow  to  a  much 
greater  height  and  girth  and  lives  long¬ 
er,  so  the  trees  must  be  set  farther 
apart  than  sour  cherries.  The  sweet 
cherry  does  not  have  the  recuperative 
power  of  the  apple  and  its  limbs  are 
more  brittle.  If  a  fairly  large  limb 
breaks  off  and  the  stub  is  sawed  off 
close  as,  of  course  it  should  be,  the 
wound  does  not  heal  over  as  it  would 
on  an  apple  tree.  In  time  the  wood 
decays,  dry  rot  sets  in  and  the  old 
tree  begins  to  die  from  the  top  down 
with  limb  after  limb  breaking  down. 
Sweet  cherries  are  harder  to  start,  too, 
as  they  have  a  discouraging  trait  of 
living  several  years  and  then  dying. 
They  are  quite  finicky  as  regards  sub¬ 
soils.  I  suspect  that  they  are  not  wa¬ 
ter  tolerant  so  wet  soil  kills  them,  but 
am  not  sure  of  that. 

Plums,  too,  are  not  long  lived  trees; 
25  years  being  about  the  limit,  though 
some  may  live  longer.  The  Burbank 
grows  its  top  in  twisted,  cross  limbed 
fashion  and  spreads  wide.  It  is  a 
difficult  tree  to  prune  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  seeming  to  grow  in  a  mess  of 
tortured  and  twisted  limbs,  thorny  and 
mean  to  handle.  It  is  not  a  freestone, 
is  excellent  for  jelly,  looks  fine,  blos¬ 
soms  too  early  for  its  own  good,  as  it 
often  freezes  and  produces  a  small 
crop.  The  big  blue  plums  which  look 
so  showy  on  the  fruit  stands  are  not 
of  very  good  quality.  The  Bradshaw 
is  a  case  in  point,  looks  like  a  million 
dollars,  tastes  like  a  nickel,  rots  bodly 
when  ripening  but  sells  well.  The  Dam¬ 
son  is  an  exact  reverse,  a  very  hardy 
plum,  bears  an  enormous  crop,  is  very 
small,  so  bitter  that  it  puckers  your 
mouth  but  excellent  for  plum  jam 
when  fully  ripe.  The  prune  plums 
have  a  distinct  flavor  like  the  prunes 
you  buy  in  the  store. 

If  you  are  at  all  in  doubt  about  Fall 
setting,  especially  if  it  is  real  late  in 
the  Fall,  melt  some  common  paraffin, 
keep  it  in  a  double  boiler  so  it  will 
stay  melted,  use  a  small  paint  brush 
or  even  a  rag  tied  to  a  stick  and  paint 
the  trees  with  the  melted  paraffin.  This 
acts  to  prevent  the  drying  out  of  trees  which  is  a 
real  cause  of  winter  injury.  If  you  still  are  a  little 
afraid  of  winter  injury,  put  a  small  bundle  of  corn¬ 
stalks  around  the  tree  and  tie  in  place  with  binder 
twine,  but  remove  this  early  in  Spring. 

Experience  speaks  as  I  have  both  sweet  and  sour 
cherries  and  a  number  of  plum  varieties.  I  prefer 
Fall  setting  of  all  but  peaches  and  try  to  get 
peaches  set  as  early  in  Spring  as  possible.  A  Fall 
set  tree  is  established  and  ready  to  start  growing 
the  next  Spring  and  it  will  do  more  growing  in  the 
first  two  months  of  Spring  and  Summer  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  Summer  and  Fall.  The  long  awaited  rains 
have  soaked  the  earth,  the  pond  in  the  pasture  is 
full  and  the  long  rows  of  corn  shocks  carry  their 
golden  treasures.  l.  b.  rebek. 


The  Big  Snow-ploics  That  Clear  New  England  Roads 


The  Potter  Mansion  in  Storrowtoion 
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Ruralisms 


Autumn  Roses.  —  Cooler  weather  in 
September  gave  us  fine  blooms  from  the 
Hybrid  Tea  roses.  One  of  the  finest, 
which  we  have  grown  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  is  McGredy’s  Scarlet,  an  Irish 
rose  of  exceptional  merit.  It  is  large, 
double  and  fragrant,  finely  shaped,  and 
vivid  in  color.  We  hardly  call  it  true 
scarlet,  but  it  is  a  brilliant  red  touched 
with  orange  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and 
the  color  is  always  startling  in  its  bright¬ 
ness,  no  matter  what  the  weather.  These 
beautiful  flowers  are  borne  on  strong 
stems,  and  the  plant  is  very  vigorous  in 
growth.  It  seems  to  us  an  ideal  rose  of 
its  color.  Another  rose  that  has  been 
excellent  throughout  the  season  is  Edith 
Nellie  Perkins,  which  bears '  long-pointed 
buds  of  rich  red  shading  to  orange,  the 
flower  opening  to  salmon  pink.  The 
flowers  are  double  and  fragrant,  and  last 
well  when  cut.  We  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  P.etter  Times,  which  we  ad¬ 
mired  so  greatly  at  the  New  York 
Flower  Show  last  Spring ;  our  plant  has 
only  given  us  one  flower  throughout  the 
season,  and  looks  rather  ashamed  of  it¬ 
self.  We  shall  give  it  good  care  through 
the  Winter,  and  hope  it  will  redeem  its 
character  next  season. 

The  Ghost  Plant.  —  Driving  down 
the  Jersey  coast  we  noticed  one  garden 
near  the  beach  where  there  was  a  low 
bushy  hedge  of  silvery  white,  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  Artemisia  commonly  known  as 
Silver  King  or  Ghost  Plant.  It  has  small 
leaves  and  a  rather  shrubby  habit,  both 
leaves  and  stems  being  silvery  white.  It 
is  very  effective  when  set  near  plants 
with  dark  foliage  or  brilliant  flowers,  and 
gives  a  light  and  airy  effect  to  bouquets. 
The  sprays  may  be  dried  for  Winter  use, 
being  especially  effective  combined  with 
the  scarlet  fruit  of  the  Chinese  lantern 
plant.  This  Artemisia  grows  to  a  height 
of  three  feet,  and  likes  an  open  sunny 
situation.  As  a  rule  the  Artemisias  like 
a  rather  moist  rich  soil,  but  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  where  we  saw  the  silvery  variety 
growing  at  the  seashore  the  soil  was  the 
usual  Jersey  sand.  A  familiar  old-fash¬ 
ioned  variety  of  Artemisia  is  A.  Abrota- 
mim,  commonly  called  southernwood  or 
old  man.  Its  handsome  finely  cut  foliage 
has  a  very  pleasant  odor,  and  it  has  long 
been  a  favorite  in  country  gardens.  A 
sprig  of  southernwood,  tucked  into  a 
handkerchief,  or  laid  between  the  pages, 
of  a  Bible,  used  to  be  a  customary  ad¬ 
junct  to  church-going  among  Colonial 
women,  its  spicy  fragrance  being  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  specific  against  drowsiness  dur¬ 
ing  an  old-time  sermon.  Artemisia  Stel- 
leriana  is  a  creeping  variety  commonly 
called  old  woman ;  it  has  silvery  white 
foliage,  and  is  used  in  the  rock  garden, 
and  for  edging  and  carpeting  borders. 

Propagating  the  Rubber  Plant.  — 
We  are  again  asked  for  information 
about  propagating  or  “slipping"  a  rub¬ 
ber  plant.  This  is  readily  done  by  the 
system  called  air  layering  or  Chinese  lay¬ 
ering.  It  is  a  desirable  plan,  when  a  large 
rubber  plant  loses  leaves  and  becomes 
“leggy,”  to  root  some  of  the  shapely 
shoots  in  this  way.  Selecting  the  shoot 
which  it  is  desired  to  root,  an  incision  is 
made,  lengthwise  of  the  stem,  through 
the  bark.  A  pointed  bit  of  stick  or  a 
shred  of  moss,  is  put  in  the  incision  to 
keep  it  open,  and  it  is  left  for  a  day  or 
two,  until  the  sap  ceases  to  run,  as  this 
may  harden  and  prevent  a  callus  from 
forming.  Then  wash  the  cut  with  warm 
water  to  remove  sap,  and  place  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  wet  sphagnum  around  the  stem, 
making  a  ball  like  a  small  fist  completely 
surrounding  the  stem.  Bind  this  in  place 
with  twine,  and  keep  moist.  Roots  will 
very  soon  begin  to  run  in  the  moss,  and 
when  they  are  well  formed  the  branch 
is  cut  off  the  parent  plant  with  the  roots 
attached,  and  potted  in  a  small  pot.  As 
a  rather  moist  atmosphere  is  desirable 
for  this  operation  it  may  well  be  done  in 
a  warm  sunny  kitchen.  Where  this  propa¬ 
gation  is  done  in  the  dwelling  March  is  a 
desirable  time  for  it,  for  earlier  in  the 
Winter  there  is  too  much  likelihood  of 
extreme  variations  in  temperature. 

Morning  Glory  Heavenly  Blue.  — 
We  did  not  realize  the  full  beauty  of  this 
climber  until  we  saw  it.  grown  in  pro¬ 
fusion  at  the  seashore  in  September.  The 
color  of  the  flower  is  a  glorious  sky  blue 
with  a  white  throat,  and  the  blossoms  are 
four  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  We  saw 
it  climbing  over  fences  and  trellises,  and 
in  one  case  it  had  been  allowed  to  climb 
over  a  tree,  where  the  showy  flowers 
nearly  hid  its  support  from  view.  This 
is  a  quick-growing  climber  raised  from 
seed,  and  it  blooms  from  late  Summer 
until  frost.  A  sunny  position  and  a 
rather  poor  sandy  soil  are  its  needs,  both 
easily  supplied  along  the  Jersey  coast. 

The  Silver  Lace  Vine.  —  Where  a 
permanent  perennial  vine  is  required, 
Polygonum  Auberti,  commonly  called  the 


silver  lace  vine,  possesses  many  advant¬ 
ages,  for  it  grows  in  sun  or  shade,  makes 
a  tremendous  growth,  and  is  covered 
with  sprays  of  foamy  white  flowers  in 
Fall.  It  is  later  than  Clematis  panicu- 
lata,  thus  giving  a  succession  of  bloom, 
and  was  still  in  full  flower  Sept.  30.  As 
it  seems  free  from  disease  or  insect  ene¬ 
mies,  and  is  perfectly  hardy,  a  root  of  it 
will  be  a  permanent  investment. 

Planting  Bulbs.  —  Spring-blooming 
bulbs  may  be  planted  as  long  as  the 
ground  is  not  frozen,  and  as  the  proper 
depth  of  setting  varies,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  give  a  reminder  once  more.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  inexperienced  gardeners 
who  do  not  realize  that  tulips,  hyacinths, 
etc.,  must  be  planted  in  Fall,  for  we  still 
get  occasional  questions  about  planting 
them  in  Spring.  The  small  bulbs,  such 
as  Crocuses,  snowdrops  and  squills  are 
planted  two  inches  below  the  surface. 
An  exception  among  the  squills  is  the 
large  variety  commonly  called  wood  hy¬ 
acinth,  Seilla  campanuiata ;  this  is 
planted  five  or  six  inches  deep.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  shady  situation,  and  bears  15- 
incli  spikes  of  bell-like  flowers  in  early 
May.  Tulips  and  hyacinths  are  planted 
six  inches  deep.  Narcissi  seven  to  eight 
inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulb, 
and  lilies  eight  to  10  inches  deep.  The 
Madonna  lily  is,  however,  an  exception; 
this  must  be  planted  earlier,  September 
or  early  October,  according  to  the  time 
the  bulbs  can  be  obtained,  and  they  are 
only  planted  three  inches  deep.  They 
make  a  basal  rosette  of  leaves  in  late 
Summer  or  early  Fall.  Some  lilies  make 
roots  at  the  base  of  the  bulb  only,  while 
others  make  both  base  roots  and  stem 
roots,  and  this  latter  class  requires 
deeper  planting.  Last  year  we  planted 
some  lily  bulbs  Dec.  9,  these  being  re¬ 
ceived  very  late;  the  ground  had  been 
mulched  to  prevent  freezing,  so  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  planting.  These  lilies  did 
well,  and  gave  us  grand  flower  spikes  this 
Summer.  Bulb  beds  should  be  mulched 
with  cornstalks,  peat  moss' or  litter,  but 
the  mulch  must  not  be  put  on  until  there 
has  been  a  real  freeze.  Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  bright  little  Crocus 
that  appears  so  early  in  Spring,  but  the 
Autumn  blooming  varieties  are  less  fre¬ 
quently  seen.  These  are  planted  in  Sep¬ 
tember;  if  planting  is  delayed  the  bulbs 
are  quite  likely  to  push  out  their  blos¬ 
soms  before  they  have  been  put  in  the 
soil.  We  had  them  bicoming  in  the 
rockery  Oct.  1 ;  some  seasons  the  frail 
lilac,  rosy  mauve  and  blue  flowers  push 
through  an  early  snowfall.  They  seem 
to  last  for  many  years. 

Tree  Lightning  Rods.  —  Our  friend 
the  tree  expert  tried  to  interest  us  in 
wiring  our  trees  for  lightning  protection. 
In  sections  where  electric  storms  are  fre¬ 
quent  and  severe  the  owners  of  fine  trees 
are  using  this  system  of  copper  wires 
running  down  the  main  branches  to  a 
central  leader  attached  to  the  trunk.  The 
wires  are  inconspicuous  in  color,  and  the 
wiring  is  said  to  give  complete  protec¬ 
tion.  Naturally  there  is  a  great  varia¬ 
tion  in  liability,  for  lightning  is  still  an 
uncertain  force.  European  observers  seem 
to  think  beech  trees  especially  liable  to 
be  struck  by  lightning,  but  we  think  this 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  height  in 
relation  to  adjacent  trees.  On  our  own 
place  the  only  tree  ever  struck  by  light¬ 
ning  was  a  horseehestnut,  though  there 
were  taller  elms  and  beech  near  by.  Sev¬ 
eral  maples  in  our  vicinity  have  been 
struck  of  recent  years. 

Signs  of  Winter. — According  to  old- 
time  weather  prophets,  an  abundance  of 
wild  fruits  and  berries  is  a  sure  sign  of 
a  hard  Winter.  According  to  this  idea 
we  must  be  prepared  for  another  Winter 
like  the  last,  for  hawthorns  and  barber¬ 
ries  are  loaded  with  their  glowing  red 
fruit,  and  there  is  an  unusual  profusion 
of  rose  heps.  Another  sign,  according  to 
the  weather-wise,  is  the  fact  that  the 
wind  was  northeast  on  September  21. 
However,  it  is  still  safer  to  prophesy 
after  the  event.  e.  t.  royle. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  Year  Round  Parti /  Bool-,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Young  and  Horace  J.  Gardner. 
Contains  games,  riddles,  decorations  and 
recipes  appropriate  for  every  special 
event.  It  can  be  used  in  churches, 
schools,  camps,  clubs,  fraternal  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individual  homes.  There  is  also 
a  silhouette  by  Katharine  Haviland  Tay¬ 
lor  for  each  month. 

This  book  will  give  you  valuable  and 
delightful  hints  whether  you  plan  your 
party  in  December  or  May  and  has  a 
popular  appeal  for  leaders  of  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  costs  $1  and  is  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippencott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


\CALL 


ALDRICH!  AIRE  YE 
60NMA  RIDE  THAT 
kTHING  IN  NE7R / 

'  'sleep?  4 


TRACTOR  IS  PLENTV 
fer  me. ..i'm  ready 
Vr'CALL  IT  A  DAV.  J 


WHEN  1  DONT  GET  IN 
,|Z  HOUR^  ON  MY  TRACTOR 


Eight  hours  on  histoactor.  was  enuf  for  farmer  grav; 

IN  FACT  HE  THOUGHT,  FOR  TRACTOR  RIOIN'.THATVMSQUITE  A  DAW, 


But  NEIGHBOR  ALDRICH  OFTEN  RODE  HISTRACTOR  THRU  TO  NINE 
-DECLARED  THAT  I2T0I4 HOURS  LEFTHIM  FEELING  FINE! 


MANTHATAIMT HALF I  |'m  6ETTIN' 
MORE  TRACTOR  SERVICE  FOR  LESS 
COST.  I  NEVER  HAVE  REPAIR  BILL?, 
NO  MORE....  AND  I  COME  IN  AT 
night  FEELIN'  SO  GOOD  IREME 
SANS  1  SOT  ME  A  BAR’L  OK 
,  CIDER.  HID  AWAY  SOMEVIHERES. 


BUT  AINT  YOU  \  HA!  \  USED  TO  BE.  ..FACT  I S 
PLUMB  SNORE  H  COULDN'T  DO  IT  BEFORE  I 

OUT  DOIN' THAT?;  Got  these  SILVERTOWMS 


l  DECLARE 
THAT  JS. 

A  HUNCH* 


It  PUtllED  FARMER  GRAS  TO  SEE  HIS  NEIGHBOR  C HOGGIN1  ON 
lookin'  fresh?,  vmistiin'tunk  just  like  he  had  at  oawn. 


A  SMILE  OF  UNDERSTANDING  CHASED  AWAM  HIS  PUZZLED  FROWNS 
WHEN  NEIGHBOR  ALDRICH  Tap  ABOUT  HISTRACTOR  SlLVERTOWNS 


T  1 

1  1 

R 

E  1 

D  ?  -  T  1 

R  Y  ' 

r  i 

R 

E  S 

1  ----- -  ON  A  Vi 

¥l 

AWAKES, If 

1  COULOl  WHY  SHUX!  xj 

HOW  GEAR-TOOTH  TRACTION 
CUTS  YOUR  FUEL  BILLS.... 


Want  to  cut  a  third  off 
your  tractor  fuel  bills? 
Save  enough  to  pay  for  a 
set  of  tractor  tires? 

You  can  do  it  with  Good¬ 
rich  Silvertowns.  You  get 
extra  traction  that  in¬ 
creases  power,  permits  the 
use  of  third  gear  in  place 
of  second,  cuts  repair  bills 
and  slashes  fuel  costs. 

You  get  these  amazing 
savings  because  of  the 
Goodrich  tread  design. The 
tire  is  built  like  a  gear 
wheel — and  it  bites  the  soil 
with  a  gear-tooth  grip.  If 
you  cut  a  section  through 
one  of  these  tires,  the  side 
view  would  look  like  the 
drawing  at  the  right. 

As  the  tire  rolls  over  the 
ground  these“teeth”press 


into  the  soil.  Between  each 
two  lugs  the  dirt  is  formed 
into  an  upright  “tooth" 
meshing  with  the  rubber 
teeth  of  the  tire!  The  tire 
forms  its  own  track  as  it 
travels!  It  has  a  gear-tooth 
grip  !  And  it  provides 
super-  traction ! 

With  a  tire  like  that  you’re 
set  for  any  job  that  comes 
along.  You  can  do  three 
days’  work  in  two,  save 
enough  time  to  do  custom 
work  for  others.  And  don’t 
forget,  you  find  riding 
much  more  comfortable. 
Ask  any  Goodrich  dealer 
to  tell  you  what  these  tires 
will  do  on  your  farm.  Or 
write  us  for  free  litera* 
ture.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


IN  MACHINERY  THEY 
GET  TRACTION  LIKE  THIS 


Lowest  Cost  Roughage 
and  Grain  Grinding 


7  BEE”  PORTABLE  HAMMER  MILL 
Great  Money 
Maker — 
Farm 
to  Farm 
Grinding 

Grinds  everything  grindable.  Feed  goes  20T-40%  farther. 

“JAY  BEE”  Cracker  Jack  can’t  be  beat.  Operates  with 
any  farm  tractor.  20,000  “JAY  BEE”  mills  prove 

Capacity,  Economy,  Durability.  Write  quick  for 
portable  demonstration  details,  prices,  terms,  etc. 


J.  B.  SED8ERRY,  INC.,  Dept.  33 
Franklin.  Tenn.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Adventures  in  Silence 

By  Herbert  W.  Collingwood 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00  ” 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


This  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  interpret  the  peculiar  and  ad¬ 
venturous  life  of  the  hard-of-hearing. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth.  288  Pages. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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Horticulture  Notes 


Does  Good  Cultivation  Make 
the  Fruit  Better? 

I  planted  20  seeds  of  good  apples  and 
good  pears  in  the  Spring  of  1935.  These 
seedlings  have  grown  to  almost  two  feet 
in  height.  I  have  been  told  that  when 
the  trees  reach  the  bearing  age  they  will 
produce  apples  as  in  a  wild  state  unless 
top-worked  with  some  good  varieties.  Is 
this  true?  I  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  even  though  a  fruit  tree 
is  raised  from  a  seed,  it  will  raise  good 
fruit  so  long  as  it  is  properly  cultivated, 
fertilized,  sprayed  and  pruned.  B.  c. 

New  York. 

Yes,  it  is  true  that  seedling  pears  and 
apples  must  be  top-worked  to  some  desir¬ 
able  variety  if  they  are  to  bear  fruit  of 
good  quality.  To  be  sure,  in  rare  cases  a 
seedling  may  be  equal  to,  or  better  than, 
a  standard  variety.  In  fact,  all  standard 
varieties  arose  as  seedlings  at  one  time  or 
another.  As  soon  as  a  promising  new 
seedling  or  a  new  variety  is  found,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  immediately  used  to  top-work 
on  to  the  less  desirable  seedlings,  so  that 
the  fruits  from  all  the  trees  in  a  given 
orchard  block  may  be  of  the  same  variety. 

There  is  some  basis  for  the  feeling  that 
a  tree  must  be  given  good  cultivation  be¬ 


The  “World’s  Fair”  at 
Grahamsville 

When  I  was  a  tow-headed  youngster 
the  Grahamsville  Fair  was  already  an 
institution.  On  a  September  morning  Ave 
hurried  the  chores  out  of  the  Avay  so  we 
could  get  an  early  start.  Dad  hitched 
Tom  and  Daisy  to  the  wagon  and  helped 
Mother  to  the  front  seat,  Avhile  Ave  chil¬ 
dren,  freshly  scrubbed  and  dressed  in  our 
Sunday  best,  piled  in  back.  Off  we  drove, 
over  Red  Hill  and  the  Glades  and  down 
along  dusty  roads  brightened  by  Autumn 
maples  until  we  reached  Grahamsville 
and  the  Fair  Grounds.  The  long  tables 
spread  with  prize  vegetables,  the  lowing 
cattle  in  toavs  at  the  display  racks,  the 
pens  of  pigs  and  lambs  and  the  nervous 
stepping  of  the  road  horses  on  exhibit 
still  remain  bright  in  my  memory. 

On  September  30,  1936,  the  57th  an¬ 
nual  fair  of  the  Xeversink  Agricultural 
Society  was  held.  Proudly  known,  far 
and  Avide,  as  the  “World’s  Fair,”  the  fair 
at  Grahamsville  attracts  visitors  from 
many  States  and  cities.  Modest  though 
it  is,  with  no  racing  or  special  attrac¬ 
tions,  it  draAvs  more  people  than  some  of 
the  pretentious  county  fairs.  Around 


The  County  Farm  at  Ossipee,  Carroll  County,  Few  Hampshire.  This  is  a  large 
farm,  well  cared  for.  The  buildings  are  beautifully  located.  Excellent  farming  is 
done,  specializing  in  live  stock.  In  the  foreground  is  a  large  vegetable  garden,  with 
long  roivs  of  staked  tomatoes. 


fore  it  Avill  give  good  fruit,  because  even 
a  good  variety  will  develop  small,  ill- 
formed,  wormy  and  disease-infested  fruits 
if  not  properly  cared  for.  Yet,  without 
the  heredity  make-up  to  produce  good 
fruit,  no  amount  of  cultivation  and  care 
will  make  a  small  sour  apple  develop  into 
the  superb  McIntosh  or  the  splendid 
Northern  Spy. 

This  whole  question  brings  up  a  very 
interesting  item  for  discussion ;  namely, 
the  evolutionary  processes  of  horticul¬ 
tural  development.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  chief  orchard  fruits  in  the  early  de¬ 
velopment  of  mankind  Avere  those  from 
seedlings.  Within  sight  of  where  this 
note  is  being  written,  there  Avere  seed¬ 
ling  apple  trees  cultivated  by  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Indians  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  These  trees  are  noAV  gone  and  in 
their  place  are  seedlings  which  have  been 
top-worked  with  cultivated  varieties,  such 
as  McIntosh,  Delicious,  Rome  Beauty, 
and  some  of  the  newer  kinds,  such  as 
Kendall  and  Macoun. 

Apparently  the  longer  a  fruit  has  been 
under  domestication  by  man,  the  more 
technical  the  development  has  become. 
Whereas,  feAV  people  would  hoav  think  of 
planting  seedling  apple  trees,  it  is  not 
many  years  ago  that  people  planted  seed¬ 
ling  peaches,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  generation  that  walnuts  have  been 
standardized.  The  early  walnut  orchards 
of  California  were  raised  from  seed.  The 
present  development  of  that  industry 
calls  for  top-Avorking  these  seedlings  Avith 
certain  standard  varieties. 

A  still  more  recent  neAvcomer  to  horti¬ 
culture  is  the  Avocado.  Only  within  the 
last  feAV  months  or  few  years  has  there 
been  any  effort  to  develop  varieties  of  this 
new  fruit.  The  Avocados  which  are  on 
the  market  are  very  likely  from  seedlings. 
Noav,  however,  there  is  an  intensive  drive 
to  locate  neAV  and  improved  Avocados  and 
to  use  them  in  top-working  seedlings. 

Practically,  there  is  some  basis  for 
some  people  feeling  that  seedlings  are  sat¬ 
isfactory,  because  certain  plants  tend  to 
stamp  their  offspring  with  their  own 
characters.  For  example,  seed  of  the  Fa- 
meuse  apple  produces  seedlings  which 
bear  fruit  similar  in  many  respects  to 
Fameuse.  Delicious  and  McIntosh,  like- 
Avise,  tend  to  produce  a  high  proportion  of 
seedlings  with  fruit  someAvhat  like  the 
parent.  H.  B.  T. 


10,000  filed  through  the  gates  this  year 
to  make  the  fair  a  success  in  spite  of 
loAvering  clouds  and  chilly  weather. 

We  staid  preparations  for  the  fair  long 
before  the  day  arrives.  An  especially 
fine  jar  of  fruit  or  vegetables  is  set  aside 
Avlien  it  is  made  for  exhibit.  That  giant 
squash  is  tended  as  carefully  as  a  favored 
child  towards  the  day  when  it  will  lie, 
proud  and  complacent  before  the  admir¬ 
ing  gaze  of  fair-goers.  The  knitted  rug 
and  the  flower  garden  quilt  over  which 
one  worked  through  many  a  long  Winter 
evening  are  groomed  to  take  their  places 
among  their  sisters  at  the  fair. 

Fair  morning !  What  a  bustling  time  in 
scoi'es  of  homes !  The  lunch  must  be  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  huge  basket  Avith  plenty  of 
food  (enough  that  when  we  meet  some 
old  friends  Ave  can  urge  them  to  share  it 
Avith  us).  Tommy  is  having  trouble  get¬ 
ting  his  puppies  ready  to  sIioav.  Up  from 
the  valley  drifts  the  sound  of  herds  of 
cattle  on  their  Avay  to  the  fair  grounds. 
Everything  is  rushed  along ;  even  the 
milk  trucks  leave  early.  Someone  dis¬ 
covers  a  soft  spot  in  one  of  the  jxrize  to¬ 
matoes  and  another  one  worthy  to  take 
its  place  must  be  secured  from  the  vines. 
At  last  Ave  are  dressed  and  packed  in  the 
car — are  off  ! 

What  a  day  of  visiting  and  hand-shak¬ 
ing  follows.  We  see  many  old  friends 
from  far-off  places — Ave  have  time  to  talk 
over  things  with  our  next  door  neighbors. 
My  small  daughter,  clutching  my  hand, 
is  looking  Avide-eyed  at  the  rattlesnake 
charmer.  Now  her  attention  is  caught  by 
the  intriguing  4-H  club  exhibits.  When 
she  is  my  age,  what  will  she  remember? 
Will  the  Grahamsville  “World’s  Fair” 
still  be  in  existence? 

Other  lands  and  communities  may  have 
their  carnivals,  Mardi  Gras  and  fiestas, 
but  here  in  Grahamsville — Ave  have  the 
World’s  Fair!  Inez  gridley. 


The  Bookshelf 

Menu-Cook  Book  —  An  interesting 
neAV  book  of  menus  and  recipes  in  four 
volumes,  arranged  by  weeks  and  days 
with  recipes  and  market  requirements 
for  each  menu  for  a  family  of  three  to 
five  persons.  It  gives  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  neAV  and  experienced  housewives. 
Price  $1.50  a  volume;  by  Alice  Bradley, 
principal  of  Mrs.  Farmer’s  School  of 
Cookery,  Inc. ;  published  by  Macmillan 
Co.,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Osage  Orange  as  a  Hedge 

Will  you  tell  me  Avhere  I  can  obtain 
some  Osage  orange  hedge  plants?  Do 
you  know  any  bad  points  about  this 
plant?  N.  R.  V.  L. 

The  Osage  orange  (Maclura  pomifera) 
is  not  very  commonly  groAvn  by  eastern 
nursery  companies.  It  is,  hoAvever,  used 
extensively  in  the  Middle  West.  It  would 
be  avcII  for  you  to  try  some  of  the  middle 
Avestern  nursery  companies  or  write  to 
your  local  concerns  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  secure  it  for  you. 

Around  the  Osage  orange,  violent  dis¬ 
cussions  have  been  raised  in  times  past. 
John  A.  Warder  Avrote  a  book  in  1857 
entitled  “Hedges  and  Evergreens,”  in 
which  he  extols  principally  the  virtues 
of  the  Osage  orange  as  a  fencing  material 
for  the  Middle  West.  The  idea  was  fine 
so  far  as  it  went,  but  anyone  Avho  has 
tried  to  dig  out  some  of  these  old  hedges 
knoAvs  only  too  Avell  what  a  job  it  is  when 
once  they  are  established.  Accordingly, 
you  should  be  forewarned  that  the  Osage 
orange  is  a  vigorous  groAver  and  likely  to 
assume  command  of  things  unless  you  are 
in  position  to  take  care  of  it.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  a  harboring  place  for  San 
Jose  scale  and  other  scale  troubles,  and  it 
is  not  considered  hardy  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  although  hardy 
enough  in  your  section.  H.  b.  t. 


Pear  and  Cherry  Trees 
Dry  Up 

Will  you  give  me  some  advice  in  regard 
to  pear  trees?  I  planted  some  new  trees 
and  they  dried  up  and  died.  I  enclose 
the  leaves  of  a  fine  young  pear  tree  eight 
years  old  which  Ave  transplanted  in 
Spring,  but  which  does  not  send  out  ucav 
shoots.  MRS.  H. 

By  noAV  there  is  probably  little  that 
you  can  do  for  the  injured  trees.  Your 
description  sounds  exactly  like  failure  of 
the  trees  to  secure  sufficient  moisture  to 
replace  the  water  lost  from  the  leaves. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
trees  this  year  from  this  drying  out,  ac¬ 
centuated  by  high  temperatures.  Water¬ 
ing  the  plants  heavily  the  moment  that 
you  suav  the  drying  might  have  helped 
some,  but  it  is  a  question  with  trees 
eight  years  old  whether  you  could  have 
saved  them  in  an  adverse  season. 

In  establishing  a  neAV  plant  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  water  supply  of  the  soil 
and  the  Avater  column  in  the  tree  is  an  all 
important  consideration.  If  the  supply  in 
the  soil  does  not  move  fast  enough  to 
maintain  the  leaves  from  wilting,  they 
Avill  dry  out  and  die.  You  can  see,  of 
course,  that  in  the  case  of  a  neAvly  plant¬ 
ed  tree  whose  root  system  is  not  extensive 
it  is  fairly  easy  for  the  movement  of  soil 
water  towards  the  tree  to  fail. 

Incidentally,  the  pear  leaves  were  af¬ 
fected  also  with  pear  slug.  Dusting  the 
foliage  with  lime  or  using  a  combination 
of  tAvo  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  and 
tAvo  pounds  of  lime  in  100  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter  will  give  adequate  control.  H.  B.  T. 
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ALOwE you  law  down  trees,  etc., 
faster,  easier  than  4  men  with  2 
>fcrosscut  saws.  Folds  up  like 
jacknife— easily  carried.  Saves 
money,  time,  backaches.  Prated  by 
farmers  since  1883.  New  low  prices 

-  Write  for  FREE  catalog:  today  ! 

FOLOINS  SAWING  MACHINE  C0.t  550-A  R.ainelt  R.aA,  CHICAGO.  III. 


_ _  AEROILNo.99/ 

FIRE  GUN  is  a  torch  of  100  uses!/ 

Destroys  ALL  weeds,  once  and  for: 
all.  Effective  for  burnlno  stumps,  making  nre  i 
etc.  Simple,  economical,  absolutely  safe!  I 
TRIAL!  Write  for  Folder  227-F  AEROIL  BUF 
NCO..  Inc..  561  Park  Ave..  West.  New  York. 


WE’VE  KEPT 
FAITH 

Democracy’s  record 
in  nation  and  state  to 
restore  prosperity  to 
agriculture. 


TUNE  IN 

Station  WGY  Schenectady 

at 

6:55  to  7:10  A.  M. 

Station  WHAM  Rochester 

at 

7:30  to  7:45  A.  M. 
and 

Station  WSYR  Syracuse 

at 

7:45  to  8:00  A.  M. 


October  26,  27,  28,  29,  30, 
31,  and  November  2. 


Listen  for  Governor  Lehman’s  dis¬ 
cussion  on  New  York  State  agriculture 
at  Watertown,  Wednesday  evening, 
October  21,  9:30  to  10:00  P.  M. 


Stra> 

Af  berries 

PAY 

52  years’  experience  behind 
our  1937  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair- 

fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beeinners.  Your 
Copy  is  Free.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


ARDY  Black  and  English  AValnut 
Trees,  Filbert,  Northern  Pecan 
Blight  Resistant  Chestnut,  Hy¬ 
brid  Hickories,  Persimmon  and 
others.  Adaptable  to  norther 
climates.  Send  for  catalog. 

J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R*106  Lancaster,  Pa 


H 


J  F  JONES 
NURSE  HITS 


ALONE  Y’S 

TREES  •  SHRUBS  -  FLOWERS 


PLANT  FRUIT  TREES  THIS  FALL 

Planting  after  the  fall  rains  will  give  your  trees  the 
right  start,  especially  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear,  Plum — 
Our  stock  never  better. 

Maloney  Bros.  N u rsery  Ce.,  62  Main  St,  Dansvllle,.N.Y. 


tor  Free  fall  Circular 


~7>£&  and  FALL  PLANTING  GUIDE 

Send  for  this  valuable  free  book 
let;  giving  complete  information 
on  growing  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 
Also  new  prices  for  fall  planting. 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

C.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  27  Vino  St.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


TREES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Apple  and  Peach  Trees  in  all  the 
leading  commercial  varieties.  Cherry, 
Pear  and  Plum.  Grapevines,  Rasp- 
1  berry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Gooseberries.  Shade  and 
Evergreen  Trees.  Roses  and  Shrub¬ 
bery.  Place  your  orders  early  for 
Apple  and  Peach  Trees  as  these 
two  items  are  very  scarce.  Write  for  our  Fall  price  list. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


CLOVER  SEED,  ALFALFA,  ALSIKE,  TIMOTHY, 
SWEET  CLOVER— and  all  other  varieties.  Finest 
Quality  seeds,  showing  high  purity  and  germination. 
Northwestern  Ohio  grown.  All  seed  crops,  because  of 
drought  conditions,  much  smaller  than  usual.  Clover 
and  Alfalfa  crops  smallest  in  years.  Prices  advancing. 
Buy  your  spring  requirements  now  direct  from  Ohio’s 
best  and  largest  producing  section  at  reasonable  prices. 

—  Write  today  for  prices  and  free  samples.  ■ — 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.  -  BOX  147  -  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


The  Newer  Raspberries  SSJVm-V".* 

Others  higher.  All  paid  to  third  zone  Stock  from 
Exp.  Station,  Geneva.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  Now  York 


Stratified  Ginseng  Seed 


for  sale.  JACOB  IIUBER 
II  1,  Clarendon,  P». 
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ADVERTISEMENT  ADVERTISEMENT 


Why  this  is  the 
MOST  IMPORTANT  ELECTION 

Since  the  Civil  War 


•  ISSUES  INVOLVED  IN  THIS  ELECTION  • 


I  .  .  .  Dictatorship  or  United  States  Constitution 


What  do  Americans  want  ? 

Local  control  or  centralization, 
constitutional  government  the 
American  way  or  government 
by  dictatorship? 

In  his  grasp  for  power,  the 
President  tried  to  upset  the 
United  States  Constitution.  He 
was  prevented  only  by  the 
steadfastness  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  members  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  can  and  will  be 
changed  if  the  New  Deal  con¬ 
tinues. 


The  New  Dealers  have  con¬ 
stantly  violated  the  American 
way  of  government  by  usurping 
and  centralizing  in  themselves 
power  that  belongs  to  the  locali¬ 
ties  and  to  the  people.  We  must 
change  that  trend  or  we  are 
lost. 

Governor  Lehman  is  a  New 
Dealer,  nominated  by  Washing¬ 
ton.  What  New  Dealers  want 
in  New  York  State,  Lehman  will 
try  to  get. 


ALFRED  M.  LANDON 


WILLIAM  F.  BLEAKLEY 


Republican  Nominee  for  President 


Governor  Lehman 
and  Regional 
Farm  Markets 


I.  GOVERNOR  LEHMAN  has 
repeatedly  stressed  the  importance 
of  regional  markets  for  farmers, 
warned  against  the  danger  of  put¬ 
ting  these  markets  so  close  together 
that  they  compete. 

II.  MENAND’S  REGIONAL 
MARKET,  in  suburbs  of  Albany, 
opened  in  July,  1934.  It  was  built 
by  a  cooperative  organization  of 
vegetable  growers,  who  put  up 
their  own  money  and  pledged  their 
joint  credit  for  a  loan.  The  Men- 
and’s  Market  is  fully  adequate  to 
serve  the  entire  section  within  100 
miles  of  Albany,  and  is  doing  so 
successfully. 

III.  ALBANY  CITY  DEM¬ 
OCRAT  BOSSES,  angry  because 
Menand’s  Market  was  not  built  on 
high-priced  land  within  city  limits, 
succeeded  in  getting  from  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat  Legislature  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000  to  study  Albany  market 
situation.  Governor  Lehman  sign¬ 
ed  and  approved  the  appropriation 
and  as  a  final  result  the  City  of  Al¬ 
bany  authorized  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  raise  money  for  a  market.  High- 
priced  land  within  the  city  was 
purchased  and  buildings  are  now 
being  torn  down  preparatory  to 
establishing  another  regional  mar¬ 
ket  to  compete  with  the  one  at 
Menand’s. 


IV  PRACTICALLY  .  EVERY 
GRANGE  in  the  Albany  area  has 
passed  resolutions,  and  hundreds  of 
farmers  have  signed  petitions,  urg- 

( Continued  in  Column  41 


II  .  .  .  Extravagance  and  Waste  vs.  Thrift 


Rexford  Tugwell  said  in  Los 
Angeles  just  a  year  ago  now: 

“We  have  been  pitiable  grub¬ 
bing  creatures  up  to  now  — 
laboring  in  sweat  and  sorrow  to 
make  money  —  to  hide  it  away 
like  misers  for  our-  children.” 

In  Mr.  Tugwell’s  statement 
you  have  the  policy  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal, 
which  has  increased  the  nation¬ 
al  debt  more  than  13  billion 
dollars  to  an  all-time  high,  and 
put  an  almost  unbearable  bur¬ 
den  of  indirect  taxes  on  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  you 


buy.  All  for  what?  There  are 
still  nearly  10  million  unem¬ 
ployed. 

In  New  York  State  taxes  on 
automobiles  and  trucks  are  be¬ 
ing  constantly  increased,  some 
of  which  is  used  not  to  build  bet¬ 
ter  farm  roads  but  to  help  pay 
the  other  increasing  costs  of 
State  government. 

The  New  York  Republican 
party  pledges  itself  to  practice 
economy,  overhaul  the  tax  sys¬ 
tem  and  strive  for  a  balanced 
budget  under  a  “pay-as-you-go” 
policy. 


III  .  .  .  Initiative  and  Self-Reliance 

vs.  Government  Crutches  and  Dependence 


Farmers  have  always  been 
famous  for  self-reliance  and 
initiative.  Those  qualities  are 
being  destroyed  by  the  New 
Deal,  which  is  trying  to  make 
us  into  a  nation  of  leaners. 
The  Republican  party  pledges 
itself  to  preserve  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise,  pri¬ 
vate  competition,  and  equality  of 
opportunity,  to  the  end  that  the 
individual  and  his  organizations 
may  work  out  their  own  salva¬ 
tion  in  a  field  fair  to  every¬ 
body. 


We  affirm  our  unalterable 
conviction  that  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past  the  fate  of  this  na¬ 
tion  and  of  New  York  State  de¬ 
pends  not  so  much  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  of  government 
as  on  the  character  and  virtue, 
self-reliance,  industry,  and  thrift 
of  the  people  themselves,  and  on 
their  willingness  to  meet  their 
own  responsibilities. 

We  therefore  invite  the  co¬ 
operation  of  men  and  women  of 
all  parties,  however  differing 
from  us  in  other  respects, 


HELP  PRESERVE  THESE  PRINCIPLES 
BY  VOTING  THE  STRAIGHT 


Landon-Bleakley 

REPUBLICAN  TICKET 

New  York  Republican  State  Committee 


Republican  Nominee  for  Governor  of 
New  York 


( Continued  from  Column  1) 

ing  repeal  of  the  law  authorizing 
this  Albany  market.  The  State 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  and 
other  farm  organizations  also  pass¬ 
ed  resolutions  urging  repeal.  A 
Hearing  on  the  repeal  bill  was  at¬ 
tended  by  representatives  of  the 
State  organizations  and  individual 
farmers  who  strongly  urged  the 
passing  of  the  bill  for  repeal.  The 
Republican  Assembly  passed  the 
repeal  bill,  but  the  Democrat  Sen¬ 
ate  killed  it  in  spite  of  this  almost 
unanimous  demand  of  farmers. 


ERNOR  LEHMAN  and  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  at  Albany  supported  the 
tanners  in  the  Menand’s  market. 
Vour  turn  may  come  next.  The 
remedy  is  to  vote  the  straight  Re¬ 
publican  Landon-Bleaklev  Ticket 


New  York 

Republican  Platform 
For  Agriculture 

We  pledge  ourselves  to: 

1.  Provide  for  eradication  of  bo¬ 
vine  tuberculosis,  Bang’s  Disease, 
mastitis,  and  other  bovine  diseases. 

2.  Encourage  and  further  develop 
cooperative  marketing. 

3.  Support  State  institutions  in  ag¬ 
ricultural  research  and  education. 

4.  P ermit  free  use  of  canal  waters 
by  farmers  for 
farm  purposes. 

5.  Provide  for 
reforestation  of 
sub- marginal 
farm  lands. 
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Taper  Grinding 

,s  the  secret  of  Disston 
Cross-cot  Saw  efficiency 


#  No  tugging  to  tire  you  out;  no 
binding  to  slow  you  up  when  you 
have  a  Disston  Cross-cut.  Curved  taper 
grinding  tapers  the  blade  from  tooth 
edge  to  back,  and  from  both  ends 
towards  the  center.  Saw  runs  free  and 
easy.  Long,  strong  teeth  cut  fast;  deep, 
wide  gullets  carry  off  the  dust  and 
prevent  choking  in  the  cut.  Disston 
tempered  steel  keeps  the  teeth  sharp 
longer  and  holds  the  set. 

See  KEYS, TONE  Cross-cut  Saws, 
too.  Made  by  Disston.  Popular  prices 
and  a  great  value  for  the  money. 
Curved  taper  grinding.  New  type 
teeth  give  greater  efficiency.  Hard, 
tough  Disston  steel  holds  its  edge. 

Choose  from  these  two  great  lines 
of  cross-cuts:  The  Disston  or  the 
Keystone-made  by  Disston. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC.,  1087  UCONY,  PHILA. 

DISSTON 

TREE:  Send  your  name  on 
a  postal  for  booklet  —  How  U  A# 
to  care  for  your  cross-cut  saw. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  787 . 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

POULTRY  PLANT  25  acre  farm,  close  to  town. 

Winter  1,200  layers,  hatchery,  good  trade  baby 
chicks.  Brooders  and  all  equipment;  apiary, 
pond  brook,  wood.  Land  good  condition;  cows, 
horse,  tools,  strawberries.  Est.  trade  in  every¬ 
thing,  an  income  first  week.  12  buildings,  10 
room  house,  good  conditiou.  Furnace,  electricity, 
water,  garage,  fruit.  A  going  business;  only 
reason  for  selling,  age  and  ill  health.  $5,000 
down,  balance  mortgage  5%.  W.  A.  BRUCE, 
Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 

SMALL  HOUSE  furnished,  no  improvements 
hills  of  northern  New  Jersey.  Space  for  garden, 
chickens.  Three  miles  to  R.  R.,  26  miles  to 
New  York.  $20  per  month,  or  exchange  for  help 
in  owners  home.  FRANKLIN,  109  Broad  St., 
New  York  City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE,  profitable,  modern,  fifty  acre 
poultry  farm,  or  will  rent  to  reliable  party. 
Good  local  markets,  electricity.  CHAS  GEISER, 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 


172  ACRE  FARM  for  sale  in  Wellsboro,  good 
buildings,  stock,  equipment,  springs,  streams, 
fruit  and  woodland;  if  interested  write  owner. 
SARA  HANES,  Butler  Ave.,  Ambler,  l’a. 


YOUNG  COUPLE  aiming  at  early  ownership 
wants  to  rent  equipped  farm  between  Albany 
and  New  York  next  Spring.  Correspondence, 
interviews  invited.  ADVERTISER  2775,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARYLAND,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  67  acres,  4 
room  house,  barn,  chicken  house,  timber, 
brook,  sell,  exchange  smaller  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2779,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOTS  FOR  SALE  —  50x200  ft  at  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y.  F.  E'MANS,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  turkey,  dairy  and  boarding  farm 
with  or  without  1,500  Thanksgiving  turkeys, 
15  cattle,  2  horses,  500  acre  land,  new  cow 
barn  and  turkey  houses,  2  silos  filled,  other 
buildings.  Good  14  room  bouse,  improvements, 
on  good  dirt  road,  20  minutes  drive.  State  high¬ 
way.  in  southern  Vermont;  beautiful  valley  in 
Green  Mountains.  Buy  now  for  Spring  turkey 
business,  if  wanted  owner  will  stay  to  Spring. 
ADVERTISER  2781,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


EL  VENADO  RANCH  finest  Imperial  prunes; 

guaranteed  the  largest,  highest  quality  prunes 
grown,  5-lb.  fancy  redwood  box,  $2,  carriage 
paid.  Write  S.  BATCHELLOR,  Vcnado,  P.  O., 
Calif. 


HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.25  gallon,  or 
5  lbs.  sugar  $1.50,  delivered  third  zone. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 

SWEET  POTATOES,  selected  Eastern  Shore  va¬ 
riety,  satisfaction  guaranteed,  $1  per  bu. 
hamper,  $2.50  per  3-bushel  barrel,  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October,  f.o.b.  Painter;  cash  with 
order.  G.  W.  WARREN,  Painter,  Virginia 


EL  VENADO  RANCH  finest  Imperial  prunes; 

stuffed  with  English  walnuts,  3-lb.  de  luxe 
redwood  box,  $2.50,  carriage  paid.  Write  S. 
BATCHELLOR,  Venado,  P.  0„  Calif. 


HONEY  —  10  lbs.  best  clover  $1.50  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  POUNDS  superb  honey  $1  postpaid.  HOL¬ 
LYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


Countrywide  Situation 


Potatoes  and  apples  are  among  the 
short  crops  this  year,  but  the  shipments 
do  not  show  it  yet.  More  cars  of  potatoes 
and  almost  as  many  cars  of  apples  have 
been  going  to  market  the  lirst  part  of  the 
season,  as  were  moved  in  the  same 
months  last  year.  Higher  prices  have 
favored  early  marketing.  The  heaviest 
crops  are  in  States  far  away  from  the 
big  markets,  and  for  that  reason  most 
shipments  are  by  rail  rather  than  by 
motor  truck.  Distance  from  market  tends 


State,  washed,  bu..  50c  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  near¬ 
by,  crate,  50c  to  $1.75.  Sweet  corn,  nearby,  bu., 
65  to  75e.  Horseradish,  lb.,  15c.  Lettuce,  near¬ 
by,  crate,  50c  to  $1.50.  Onions,  yellow,  50  lbs., 
35  to  75c;  white,  50-11).  bag,  75c  to  $1.25.  Pars¬ 
ley,  nearby,  bu.,  10  to  75c.  Parsnips,  nearby, 
bu.,  $1.  Peppers,  Jersey,  bu.,  35  to  50c.  Rad¬ 
ishes.  nearby,  bu.,  40  lo  65c.  Spinach,  nearby, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25.  Squash,  bu..  50c  to  $1.  Tur¬ 
nips.  Jersey,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Tomatoes,  bu.,  65 
to  $1.  White  potatoes,  L.  I.,  bag,  90c  to  $2.20; 
Jersey,  bag,  $1  to  $1.S0;  sweet  potatoes,  Del. 
and  Md.,  bu.,  $1. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $8.10  to  $8.25.  Cows,  $2.50  to  $4;  bulls, 
$6.25;  calves,  choice,  $9  to  $12.  Hogs,  aver¬ 
age.  180  lbs.,  $10.55.  Lambs,  $10.75;  grade  $7 
to  $7.50;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 

GRAIN 


PINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  (liquid)  here,  clover 
$5,40.  buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50;  guaranteed;  write-  for 
prices  of  mixed  honey  and  resale  offers.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 6$  lbs.  extra  clover  $5.40,  28  lbs. 

$2.70,  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $4.80,  amber  $4.80, 
not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.60;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  NECTOR  Brand,  new  crop  clover  5-lb. 

pail  postpaid  $1,  12  5-lb.  pails  $6.60,  6  pails 
$3.90;  60-lb.  can  $5.40;  also  other  sizes.  HONEY 
BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsaekie,  N.  Y. 


to  keep  prices  up,  in  the  market  centers, 
and  there  is  some  buying  for  storage,  al¬ 
though  many  dealers  have  been  waiting 
to  buy  at  season’s  bottom  prices,  if  they 
can.  With  both  crops  far  below  average 
production,  they  expect  much  higher 
jirices  during  the  winter. 

Current  prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
compare  very  favorably  with  last  season. 
Potatoes  in  early  October  were  selling  at 
$1.20  to  $1.40  per  100  pounds  for  sacked 
stock  at  country  shipping  points  in  the 
Middle  AVest  and  East,  against  43  to  03 
cents  a  years  ago.  Apples  at  $1  to  $1.50 
per  bushel  in  producing  sections  compare 
with  60  cents  to  $1.15  a  year  ago.  Many 
other  products  also  sell  higher  this  year. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  nearly  double  in  some 
markets,  likewise  cabbage,  lettuce  and 
carrots.  Most  fruits  are  higher  this 
season.  Onions  and  lettuce  are  lower  by 
one-third  to  one-lialf  because  of  larger 
production. 

Potato  digging  in  Maine  was  delayed 
by  wet  weather,  which  also  increased  the 
damage  by  blight  and  decay.  Some  car- 
lots  arrived  in  poor  condition.  Sacked 
stock  has  been  selling  near  $1.30  at 
northern  Maine  shipping  points.  Many 
growers  have  been  holding  for  better 
prices  and  shipments  to  market  have  been 
moderate.  Some  certified  seed  Cobbler 
potatoes  bring  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  10  peck 
sack  and  some  seed  stock  for  export  sold 
at  higher  prices.  Potatoes  from  New 
York  State  are  not  an  active  feature  yet, 
but  with  most  of  the  vines  killed  by  frost, 
digging  and  shipment  will  increase. 
Growers  have  been  getting  about  73  cents 
a  bushel  at  shipping  points. 

The  potato  crop  seems  to  have  made 
some  improvement  during  the  past  month, 
despite  severe  frosts.  The  bulk  of  ship¬ 
ments  are  from  the  Far  West  and  from 
Maine.  The  central  Northwest  has  been 
shipping  lightly,  but  prospects  are  some¬ 
what  better  in  the  Upper  Lakes  Region. 
Some  fields  which  were  late  have  matured 
a  fair  crop  in  districts  where  frost 
damage  was  light.  Shipments  from 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are 
expected  to  increase  rapidly  as  soon  as 
the  vines  stop  growing  and  the  tubers 
are  in  condition  for  shipment.  Growers 
in  the  Waupaca,  AVisconsin  district  have 
been  getting  $1.20  per  100  pounds  in 
bulk,  compared  with  about  40  cents  a 
year  ago. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  he  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone,  effective  September  28,  as 
follows: 

Class  1,  $2.90  (base  price);  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $2.05;  Class  2D,  $1,425;  Class  2E,  $1,375; 
Class  3,  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1.20;  Class 
415,  $1,375. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  official  order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c:  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  34%  to  35e;  extra.  92 
score,  33c;  first,  90  to  91  score,  32  to  32%e; 
unsalted,  best  3414  c;  firsts,  32%  to  33c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  33%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premuim,  45  to  47c; 
standards,  36c;  brown,  best  40  to  42c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fancy,  45  to  47c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigli  2%  to  3  lbs.  each ;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  16  to  21c;  chickens,  15  to  22c;  turkeys, 
20  to  25c;  ducks,  11  to  14c;  geese,  11c;  squabs, 
pair,  30  to  75e;  rabbits,  16  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  23c;  chickens,  15  to  24c;  turkeys, 
24  to  25c;  ducks,  14%  to  17c;  squabs,  lb.,  40 
to  45c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50.  Crabapples,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.  Cranberries,  %  bbl.,  $3.50.  Grapes, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  50e.  Pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25. 
Quinces,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2,  Strawberries,  pt.,  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  Jersey,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75;  L.  I.,  bu., 
75e  to  $1.25.  Broccoli,  nearby,  doz.  belts.,  $1.50. 
Cabbage,  white,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Carrots, 


Wheat.  No.  2  red,  $1.30%:  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  $1.23%;  oats,  56%c;  rye,  90%  c;  barley, 
$1.30. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $22;  No.  2,  $19  to  $20;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $25. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  48c;  eggs,  50  to  52c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  29c;  string  beans,  lb.,  10c;  potatoes,  lb., 
3  to  4c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  sweet  corn,  doz.,  40  to 
50c;  lettuce,  bead,  5  to  15c;  squash,  lb.,  4c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  34  to  38e;  eggs,  43  to  44c;  live  fowls, 
20  to  22c;  chickens,  18  to  20c;  dressed  fowls, 
23  to  24e:  chickens,  24  to  25c;  turkeys,  28  to 
29c;  ducks,  17c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $1.65; 
string  beans,  bu.,  65c  to  $1;  cabbage,  50  lbs., 
50  to  60c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  65c; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.60;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$1.35  to  $2.75. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  (lie  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples.— Native  50  to  75c;  Gravensteins  73c  to 
$2;  McIntosh  73c  to  $2;  Wolf  River  75c  to  $1. 
bu.  Del.  McIntosh  U.  S.  1  2%-in.  $1.2,3  to 
$1.50  bu.  Pa.  McIntosh  U.  S.  1  2%-2%-in. 
$1.25  to  $1.50  bu.  N.  Y.  McIntosh  2%-in.  $1.50 
to  $1.75  bu.  # 

Beaus. — Native  flat  green  and  wax  50c  to 
$1.60;  green  round  small  $1.75  to  $2.25;  shell 
$1.25  to  $1.75;  Lima  $1  to  $1.50  bu. 

Beets. — Native  18  belts.  30  to  40c  bu.  Cut 
off  50  to  65c  bu. 

Broccoli. — Native  $1  to  $1.25  bu. 

Cabbage. — Native  40  to  50c;  Savoy  40  to  50c; 
red  50  to  60c  bu. 

Carrots.- — Native  IS  belts.  50  to  G5e  bu.  Cut 
off  60  to  85c  bu. 

Cauliflower. — Native  9-12  beads  50  to  75c  bu. 
Conn.  75c  to  $1.25  er.t. 

Celery. — Native  18  belts,  white  60  to  85c  bu. 
N.  Y.  washed  $1.25  to  $1.50  %  crate. 

Corn. — Native  yellow  25  to  85c  bu. 

Cranberries. — Mass.  Early  varieties  $2.75  to 
$3  %  -bbl.  ert. 

Cucumbers.— Native  It.  it.  50-60  cukes  $2  to  $4; 
outdoor  75c  to  $1.25;  dills  $1.50  to  $1.75; 
pickles  $1.75  (o  $2  bu. 

Eggplant. — Natives  18s  25  to  50e  bu.  N.  J.  35 
to  50c  bu. 

Esearole. — Native  outdoor  15  to  30c  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  IS  beads  outdoor  50c  to 
$1.25  bu.  Cal.  4-5  doz.  heads  $5.50  to  $6.75  crt. 

Onions. — Mass,  yellow  40  to  60c;  Mich,  and 
Ind.  white  $1;  N.  Y.  yellow  50  to  60c  50  lbs. 
Ida.  Val.  $1  to  $1.15  50  lbs. 

Paisley. — Native  25  to  40c  bu. 

Peppers.  —Native  green,  sweet  or  Dot,  35  to 
C5c;  red,  sweet  or  hot,  50  to  $1  bu.;  N.  J. 
various  varieties  40  to  $1  bu. 

Potatoes.- — Native  Cobblers  $1  to  $1.10;  Gr. 
Mts.  $1.10  to  $1.15  50  lbs.  Me.  Cobblers  $1.70  to 
$1.73 :  Gr.  Mts.  $1.70  to  $1.75  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  belis.  outdoor  35 
to  50c  bu. 

Romaine. — Native  12  to  IS  beads  30  to  00c  bu. 

Spinach. — Native  35  to  50c  bu. 

Squash. — Native  yellow  50c  to  $1  bu.  Tur¬ 
ban  $1.25  to  $1.50  bbl.  Lies  Moines  75c  to  $1 
bu.;  Blue  Hubbard  $20  to  $30  ton. 

Tomatoes.- — Native  trellissed  35  to  $1.10  25-lb. 
bskt;  green  35  to  75c  bu.  Conn.  40  to  75c  % 
bu. 

Butter — Creamery  extras  33c,  firsts  32%  to 
32%e  lb.* 

Eggs. — nearby  henneries  brown  specials  45c; 
extras  42c  doz.  White  43c,  extras  40c  doz. 
Western  henneries  brown  specials  40e,  white 
38e  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Native  fowl  fancy  21  to 
22c;  medium  17  to  19c.  Roasting  chickens  26  to 
28c;  broilers  fancy  21  to  23c;  medium  18  to 
20.  Ducklings  17  to  23c;  western  broilers  19  to 
23c;  large  fancy  28  to  30c.  Live  Fowl,  fancy, 

17  to  18c.  Leghorns  15  to  16c;  chickens  large 

18  to  19c;  medium  16  to  17c;  broilers  15  to  16c; 
roosters  12  to  13c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12 
lbs.  to  doz..  60  to  75c  ea. 

Cheese. — N.  Y,  held  extras  24%  to  25c; 
firsts  24  to  24 tic;  fresh  extras  21%  to  22%c. 
Western  held  extras  23%  to  24e;  firsts  23c; 
fresh  extras  21  to  21  tic;  fresh  firsts  20%  to 
20 %c  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  slow.  Prices 
firm,  market  quiet. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  35  to  36c, 
clothing  30  to  32c;  %  blood,  combing  36  to 
36%e;  clothing  32  to  33c;  %  blood,  combing 
38  to  39c,  clothing  35  to  36c;  ti  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  37  to  38c,  clothing  34  to  36c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  87  to  90c, 
clothing  76  to  79c;  ti  blood,  combing  81  to  84c, 

clothing  70  to  73c';  •%  blood,  combing  70  to  74c, 

clothing  65  to  67c;  %  blood,  combing  65  to  68c, 

clothing  60  to  62c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  88  to  90c, 
clothing  81  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  86  to  88e, 

clothing  79  to  81c;  %  blood,  combing  78  to  81c, 

clothing  73  to  75c;  ti  blood,  combing  71  to  73c, 

clothing  63  to  65c. 

Hay. — No.  1  Timothy  $23  to  $24;  No.  2  Tim- 
othy  $20.50  to  $21;  No.  3  Timothy  $19  to  $20; 
2d  cutting  Alfalfa  $28  lo  $30;  1st  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  $23.50  to  $24;  stock  hay  $19  to  $20;  red 
clover  mixed  $20.50  to  $21;  No.  1  long  rye  straw 
$21  to  $21.50:  oat  straw  $13  to  $14  ton.  Oats, 
38  to  40  lbs.  57  to  58c,  36  to  38  lbs.  56  to  57c  bu. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $29.50  to  $31;  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $29.50  to  $31;  middlings  $31.50  to 
$35.50;  cottonseed  meal  $36.50  to  $42.50;  lin- 
M-cd  meal  $43;  Soy  bean  meal  $41;  dried  brew¬ 
ers  grain  $31.50  to  $32;  dried  beet  pulp  $41  ton. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

ITogs. — Supply  light,  market  steady,  demand 
rather  slow;  bulk  of  sales  $9  to  $10. 

Cattle.— Supply  light  to  moderate,  market  on 
cows  25c  higher;  bull  steady  to  25c  higher,  veal- 
ers  steady  to  strong,  demand  only  fair  to  slow. 

Cows.— ,-Common  and  medium  $4.25  to  $5.25; 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.25  to  $4.25. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.25  to  $5.25. 

Vealcrs. — Medium  and  choice  $6.75  to  $9.75. 
Cull  and  common  $4.75  to  $6.75. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady 
with  last  week,  demand  slow.  Choice,  head, 
$80  to  $105;  good,  $70  to  $80;  medium,  $55  to 
$70;  common,  $40  to  $55. 


MARYLAND  SWEET  potatoes  for  sale,  finest 
quality,  fresh  dug,  $1.50  per  bu.  f.o.b.  H.  0. 
W.  RAYNER,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SAUSAGE — CEllOWS’,  home-made,  famous  for 
years.  3%  lb.  bag  delivered  $1.  CEROWS’, 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 


SO  LBS.  BLACK  walnuts  in  the  shell,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  $2.50;  kernels.  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5  lbs.  $3. 
GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


25  LBS.  SHELLBARKS,  $2  not  prepaid;  ker¬ 
nels,  1  lb.  Soe,  2  lbs.  $1.60.  R.  L.  HARMAN. 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PURE  VERMONT  HONEY  liquid,  5  lbs.  $1.10, 
2  pails  $2,  liquid  and  comb,  5  lbs.  $1.25. 
Creamed  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  Healthy  Sweet, 
good  food.  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont. 


PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers.  Price  list 
free.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


WANTED — Shellbark  hickorys,  black  walnuts; 

bark  removed,  semi  price,  sample.  LAWRENCE 
MUNTHER,  Red  Feather  Farm,  Wliippany,  N.  J, 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  WANTED — One  or  two  refined  for 
cozy  country  home,  beautiful  Berksliires;  semi¬ 
invalids  welcome:  $8  year  round.  Address  MRS. 
MAUDE  V.  SCHILLING,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  requires  room  and  board  Novem¬ 
ber  first.  Country  within  fifty  miles  of  New 
York  with  Protestant,  temperate  couple.  Good 
food,  pleasant  surroundings  essential.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  BOX  62,  South  Vineland, 
X.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — One  used  and  reconditioned  York 
one-ton  self-contained  refrigerating  unit,  with 
compressor,  motor,  V-belt  drive  and  condenser; 
also  motor,  starter  and  ammonia  gauges;  one 
model  S  air-cooling  unit,  for  ceiling  suspension 
with  two  motors,  1,750  RPM;  mereoid  room  type 
thermostat  single  pole:  one  wooden  water  tank, 
SOO-gallon  capacity.  XEW  DORP  DAIRY,  Ine., 
346  Front  St.,  Stapleton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WATER  AXALYSIS  —  Safeguard  health:  low 
price,  understandable  report.  DR.  CLARENCE 
WIXCIIELL,  921  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Old  “Colt”  and  “Paterson.  N.  J.” 
pistols.  JAMES  SERVEN,  Sonita,  Ariz. 


IIAY  FOR  SALE,  about  60  tons  of  Timothy  and 
clover  mixed.  ADOLPHUS  GREENWOOD, 
Woodsville,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Kohler  lighting  plant;  will  pay  cash. 
A.  GERARD,  Box  74,  New  Market,  N.  II. 


WANTED — Old  books,  documents,  Frost  Shoot¬ 
ing  Pictures,  etc.:  send  me  your  list.  COR¬ 
NELIUS  KUZBIK,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE,  cheap,  new  and  used  poultry  equip¬ 
ment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cider  mill  and  home.  Long  Island; 

lias  always  made  money;  owner  retiring. 
Write  STOREY,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  cords  seasoned  hardwood.  G. 
WATSON,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  family  to  adopt  Jack,  seven-year- 
old  boy,  American,  Protestant;  Jack  is  lively, 
has  a  good  sense  of  humor  and  likes  farm  life; 
both  parents  have  died  and  there  is  no  money 
available  for  bis  care.  Write  ADVERTISER 
2640,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  AVILL  PAY  25c  for  each  blacksnake  slough. 
G.  CIVELLO,  262  E.  State  St.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 


MESSAGES  AND  PAPERS  of  the  Presidents  10 
vols.  (new)  $50.  AVm.  LEE,  Converse  Ave., 
Meriden,  Conn. 


TAVO  NEAV  rolls  poultry  wire  6  ft.,  inch  mesh 
$30.  AATm.  LEE  Converse  Ave.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


AAr ANTED — Tractor,  plows,  disc  harrows,  farm 
wagons,  reasonably  priced.  A\rALTER  ADLER, 
Roekaway,  N.  J. 


AA’ANTED — Used  electric  brooder  battery  equip¬ 
ment  first  class  condition.  V.  S.  KENYON. 
Marcellas,  N.  A’. 
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Extending  the  Vegetable  Season 


One  of  the  saddest  things  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  early  Autumn  is  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  tender  vegetables  by  an  un¬ 
timely  frost.  Tomatoes,  sweet  corn, 
beans,  watermelons,  peppers,  eggplants, 
squashes,  cantaloupes,  cucumbers  and 
okra  may  be  frozen  and  rendered  unfit  for 
food.  If  only — !  But  how  is  one  to  know 
when  to  expect  a  frost? 

Here  are  some  good  signs :  Watch  the 
thermometer  during  September  and  Oc¬ 
tober  afternoons.  In  the  mountains  and 
at  the  North,  better  start  the  watching 
in  August.  If  the  temperature  falls  from 
50  degrees  or  less  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  a  degree  an  hour  between  noon  and 
four  o’clock,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
continue  to  do  so  unless  the  sky  becomes 
overcast  with  clouds  or  unless  a  wind 
springs  up.  The  former  checks  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  ground;  the  latter  stirs 
up  the  air  and  maintains  a  more  or  less 
uniform  temperature,  usually  above  the 
freezing  point. 

Another  almost  certain  sign  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  frost  is  a  cloudless,  clear  sky, 
full  of  brilliant  stars  by  eight  o’clock 
and  an  absence  of  breeze.  On  such  nights 
cold  air  settles  in  low  spots,  just  like 
water  flowing  down  hill  and  forming  a 
lake  or  a  pond.  Tender  plants  located  in 
such  low  areas  are  doomed. 

Often  it  is  possible  to  prevent  damage 
by  filling  the  air  with  moisture  either  by 


(ivhich  a  neighbor  practices  on  a  business 
scale  and  which  I  did  on  a  smaller  one) 
is  to  gather  all  fruits  that  show  the  least 
trace  of  pink,  stems  on,  and  lay  them  so 
they  do  not  touch  on  deep  straw  or  fallen 
leaves  in  a  cold-frame  which  is  closed 
when  the  temperature  falls  to  40  degrees. 
Tomatoes  ripened  in  these  ways  may  be 
had  even  as  late  as  Thanksgiving  Day, 
but  the  last  ones  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
of  as  high  quality  as  those  that  ripen 
naturally  during  the  Summer;  however, 
they  are  better  than  the  ones  gathered 
green  in  California  and  the  South  and 
shipped  to  the  North.  Eggplant  and  pep¬ 
per  fruits  that  are  large  enough  to  use 
need  only  to  be  cut  with  their  stems  on, 
placed  in  tall  hampers  and  stored  in  a 
cool,  moist  cellar.  I  have  kept  the  for¬ 
mer  until  after  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
the  latter  well  into  January. 

Squash  and  pumpkin  fruits  that  are 
practically  mature  I  spread  on  deep 
straw  where  the  sun  will  strike  them  and 
where  they  may  be  covered  on  chilly 
nights  with  old  blankets,  quilts  or  other 
fabrics  until  their  shells  have  become 
hard.  In  gathering  them  they  must  be 
handled  more  carefully  than  eggs  be¬ 
cause  slight  bruises  are  almost  sure  to 
result  in  decay.  They  must  be  stored  in 
a  dry,  warm  place  such  as  near  the  house 
heater  or  in  an  upstairs  room.  In  moist 
quarters  they  will  not  keep  more  than  a 


Attractive  Roadside  Market  Display  in  Western  New  York 


stirring  the  soil  with  a  wheel-lioe  or  a 
cultivator  or  by  spraying  with  a  hose  or 
an  overhead  irrigation  system,  by  smudge 
fires  which  make  steamy  smoke  clouds 
that  hover  over  the  garden  or  by  numer¬ 
ous  clear  fires  that  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  large  body  of  air  and  keep  it  above 
the  freezing  point. 

When  preventive  measures  are  not 
taken  to  avoid  damage  to  the  plants  sev¬ 
eral  things  may  be  done  to  save  various 
kinds.  Among  these  1  have  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  satisfactory : 

When  I  resided  on  Long  Island  I  sev¬ 
eral  times  sowed  sweet  corn  as  late  as 
August  1  and  had  good  ears  through  Oc¬ 
tober.  This  success,  however,  was  mainly 
due  to  my  planting  on  high  ground  from 
which  the  cold  air  drained  away,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  varieties  I  used  were  quick  ma¬ 
turing  ;  for  instance.  Golden  Bantam  and 
Metropolitan.  In  Rockland  County,  where 
I  now  live,  the  similar  placing  of  tender 
crops  gave  me  tomatoes,  Lima  beans, 
pumpkins  and  squashes  three  weeks  later 
than  my  neighbors  whose  ground  was 
lower — 40  or  50  feet  vertically. 

When  such  advantages  of  site  could  not 
be  utilized  I  have  cut  my  corn  and 
shocked  it  in  the  field  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  frost  seemed  likely  to  occur 
during  the  night  and  have  been  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  large  number  of  ears 
that,  though  too  young  to  be  used  at 
cutting  time,  filled  out  enough  to  be  used 
as  green  corn  two  and  even  three  weeks 
after  the  cutting.  Though  the  tempera¬ 
ture  on  the  night  following  the  cutting 
was  low  enough  to  kill  the  uncut  stalks 
(those  that  had  no  ears — left  for  experi¬ 
ment!)  the  stalks  in  the  shocks  were  un¬ 
injured,  presumably  because  they  held 
enough  heat  to  prevent  damage. 

Tomatoes  I  have  handled  in  several 
satisfactory  ways.  When  time  was  at  a 
premium  I  have  pulled  the  plants,  taken 
them  under  cover,  stripped  them  of  fruit 
too  immature  to  stand  a  chance  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  using  these  for  pickles  and  hanging 
the  vines  upside  down  in  both  cool  and 
warm  places  for  the  nearly  mature  fruit 
to  ripen ;  the  former  slowly,  the  latter 
more  rapidly. 

Another  highly  satisfactory  way 


few  weeks;  in  dry  storage,  often  until 
early  Spring. 

Watermelons  and  cantaloupes  that  are 
ripe  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  cellar  for  a 
month  after  being  gathered.  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  times  had  them  during  October — 
when  there  were  enough  to  keep  the  fami¬ 
ly  appetite  satisfied  or  at  bay.  Should 
any  be  left  on  the  vines  during  a  frosty 
night  they  may  be  saved  by  wetting  them 
thoroughly  before  sun-up  and  shading 
them  from  strong  sunlight  until  they  are 
dry  before  gathering. 

String  and  Lima  beans  I  pull  up  by 
the  roots,  carry  under  cover  and  strip  of 
their  pods  the  next  day  or  later.  The 
pods  will  keep  well  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  a  cold  place.  Okra  plants  may  be 
pulled  and  hung  up  like  tomato  vines  or 
their  pods  may  be  cut  off  and  dried.  In 
each  condition  they  will  keep  well. 

M.  G.  KAINS. 


Black  Spots  on  Cherries 

What  caused  the  black  spots  on  the 
cherries  which  I  enclose.  c.  w. 

Southold,  N.  Y. 

The  cherries  received  showed  severe 
wounding  and  blackening  of  the  injured 
spots.  If  I  could  examine  the  orchard 
and  see  what  sides  of  fruits  were  injured, 
I  would  be  able  to  tell  whether  or  not  it 
might  have  been  hail.  A  severe  hail  storm 
will  affect  cherries  just  the  way  that 
these  fruits  were  affected,  namely,  make 
ugly  depressions  and  wounds  in  the  side 
of  the  fruit  which  later  become  dark 
brown  or  black,  are  unsightly  and  are 
unsalable.  The  attack  of  the  rose  chafer 
and  also  that  of  birds  looks  somewhat 
similar.  Here  again  an  examination  of 
the  fruits  and  a  little  study  of  the  tree 
will  indicate  whether  the  culprit  is  a  bird 
or  a  chewing  insect.  h.  b.  t. 


IT  PAYS 


to  Keep  the  Land  Fertile 


4)  With  a  shortage  of  rainfall 
this  year  it  is  most  important  to 
keep  putting  manure  on  your 
fields  to  keep  up  their  fertility. 
Manure  will  act  as  a  sponge  to 
soak  up  any  rain  that  might  come. 
It  will  aid  in  holding  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  soil. 

If  you  have  a  McCormick-Deer- 
ing  Manure  Spreader  you  will  find 
it  easy  to  get  the  manure  on  the 
fields  at  regular  intervals  while  it 
is  fresh. 


The  McCormick-Deering  Man¬ 
ure  Spreader  is  all  steel  all  the 
way  through.  Its  non -warping 
box  is  made  of  rust-resisting, 
heavy-gauge  galvanized  steel  con¬ 
taining  copper.  It  has  eight  roller 
bearings  and  Alemite  lubrication. 
Capacity  is  60  to  70  bushels,  and 
there  are  five  spreading  speeds. 

Inspect  this  spreader  at  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer’s  store 
and  you  will  appreciate  what  a 
value  it  is. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (incorporated)  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

MANURE  SPREADERS 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing:  money -maKer  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 
dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultir  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to5H.P.  riding  or  walking  types. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4710  Front  St.f  Galesburg,  Kansas 
1 30-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago.  Illinois 
.  668-F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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W.  IRVING  HERSKOVITS  FUR  Co.,  Inc. 

333  Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  5,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Free  Booklet,  In¬ 
formation,  etc. 

Name . 

,  P.  O . Route . 

[State . Box .... 


As  low  as 


HERTZLEK 


H.  &.  Z.  Wood  Saws 

of  unsurpassed  quality,  direct 
to  you  at  factory  prices. 

Cordwood  and  Rip  Saws 

Concrete  Mixers,  Mandrels.. 
Pulleys.  Boxes,  etc ,  Rubber 
and  Canvas  Belting  at  rock 
bottom  prices.  Catalog  free. 
Write  today. 

ZOOK  CO..  Box  3,  Belleville.  Pa. 


Our  New  Handy  Binder 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
|  333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Sides  are  heavy  Book  Board.  Imita¬ 
tion  Leather  Back  and  Corners, 
Cloth  Sides.  Two  Tongues  Inside. 
Inside  of  Cover  Neat  Lining  Paper. 
Stamped  in  Gold — “The  Rural 
New-Yorker” — on  outside. 

Will  hold  52  issues,  or  more. 
Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price,  65c. 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3eTax. 
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Milk  Committee  Reports  On  Candidates 


1st  District 
(Nassau-Suffolk) 

George  L.  Thompson,  R. 

“I  will  cooperate  in  every  way  to  help  the  farmer  solve 
his  problems.  They  need  every  encouragement.” 

4th  District 
(Kings) 


Philip  M.  Kleinfeld,  D. 

If  I  am  elected,  I  will  cooperate 
with  you  to  bring  about  the  aims 
and  purposes  outlined  in  the 
Charter. 


Candidates  For  the  Senate 


34th  District 
(Franklin-St.  Lawrence) 


Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  R. 

A  Legislator  who  has  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
as  a  real  friend  of  the  dairy 
farmer. 


47th  District 
(Niagara-Orleans) 


Wiliam  R.  Lupton,  D. 

“In  the  event  I  am  successful  in 
my  election,  I  will  favor  Legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  benefit  the  far¬ 
mers  and  particularly  correct  the 
evils  of  the  milk  situation.” 


51st  District 
(Chautauqua-Cattaragus) 

Edward  L.  Vallely,  D. 

Reported  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Milk  Committee  plan. 


8  th  District 
(Kings) 


Joseph  A.  Esquirol,  D. 

“I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  any 
proposal  which  will  bring  to  the 
farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  milk. 
Surely  there  must  be  a  better 
way  than  the  Milk  Control  Law 
to  handle  this  problem.” 


23rd  District 
(Bronx) 


John  J.  Dunnigan,  D. 

An  influential  City  legislator 
willing  to  help  milk  producers 
and  consumers. 


25th  District 
(Westchester) 


Hannibal  M.  Fiore,  D. 

“I  feel  that  your  Committee  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  should  I  be  elected,  I  will 
be  only  too  pleased  to  go  into  the 
matter  thoroughly.” 


27th  District 
(Orange-Sullivan) 


Thomas  C.  Desmond,  R. 

A  sympathetic  friend  of  the  dairy 
industry  ready  to  help  solve  its 
pressing  problem. 


Bern  Budd,  D. 

“I  shall  be  very  glad  to  confer 
with  you  and  your  associates  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Dairymen’s  Charter.’ 


29th  District 
(Dclaware-Greene-TJlster) 

Arthur  H.  Wicks,  R. 

“I  shall  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  you  farmers  in 
every  way  to  secure  a  Milk  Charter  from  the  .Legisla- 
ture.” 

32nd  District 
(Saratoga-Sehenectady) 


Edwin  E.  Miller,  R. 

“I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  perfect  a  Charter  Bill 
to  restore  to  farmers  that  which 
belongs  to  them.” 


33rd  District 

(Clinton-Essex-Warren-Washington) 


Benjamin  F.  Feinberg,  R. 

“The  milk  situation  has  been  a 
real  problem.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  sit  with  your  Committee  and 
lend  an  active  effort  to  evolve 
proper  Legislation.” 


(36th  District) 

(Oneida) 

John  J.  Walsh,  D. 

“I  am  in  favor  of  any  workable  and  practical  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  restore  to  the  farmers  the  power  and 
authority  to  collectively  determine  the  price  and  terms 
for  the  sale  of  their  own  milk.  Your  committee  will 
have  at  all  times  my  earnest  and  whole-hearted  assis¬ 
tance  in  improving  the  conditions  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

38th  District 
(Onondaga) 


Francis  M.  McElroy,  D. 

“I  have  expressed  my  desire  to 
your  Onondaga  County  Commit¬ 
tee  to  go  along  whole  heartedly 
with  the  plan  to  restore  to  the 
farmers  their  right  to  determine 
the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale 
of  their  own  milk.” 


40th  District 

(Broome-Clienango-Cortland) 


Roy  M.  Page,  R. 

Reported  by  the  Broome  County 
Committee  as  very  strongly  in 
favor  of  Legislation  along  the 
lines  sponsored  by  the  Milk 
Committee. 


Candidates  for  Assembly 

Albany 

(2nd  District) 

John  P.  Hayes,  D. 

“I  am  hoping  that  your  organization  will  be  able  to 
do  something  to  help  the  milk  situation  in  the  State 
of  New  York.”Mr.  Hayes  shows  a  sympathetic  interest 
but  makes  no  definite  commitment. 

Allegany 

William  H.  MacKenzie,  R. 

The  Allegany  County  Committee  reports  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Kenzie  willing  to  support  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  and 
work  for  its  passage. 


Broome 
(1st  District) 


Edward  F.  Vincent,  R. 

Reported  by  the  Broome  County 
Committee  as  being  willing  to 
support  any  Legislation  that 
would  restore  to  dairymen  the 
right  to  fix  their  own  prices. 


(2nd  District) 

J.  E.  Hill,  R. 

Reported  by  the  Broome  County  Committee  as  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Milk  Committee  plan. 

Cattaraugus 

Edward  E.  Cook,  D. 

Reported  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Charter  Milk  Bill. 

Chautauqua 
(1st  District) 


Cleve  H.  Swan,  D. 

“I  will,  if  elected,  back  any  farm 
measure  approved  by  the  State 
Milk  Committee.” 


Earle  W.  Gage,  D. 

“I  am  100  per  cent  in  favor  of 
the  Milk  Committee  plan.” 


41st  District 

(Chemung-Schuyler-Tioga-Tompkins) 


C.  Tracey  Stagg,  R. 

“I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
principles  of  the  State  Milk 
Committee.” 


43rd  District 
(Ontario-Steuben-Yates) 

Earle  S.  Warner,  R. 

“I  see  no  reason  for  continuing  the  Milk  Control  Law. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you.” 


(2d  District) 

Thomas  H.  Anglim,  D. 

“I  stand  wholly  in  favor  for  your  measure  to  restore 
to  (he  farmers  the  power  and  authority  to  collectively 
determine  the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  their  own 
milk,  and  the  right  of  private  property  and  freedom  of 
contract.  If  elected  to  the  Assembly,  I  will  use  every 
effort  and  support  every  measure  that  will  bring  about 
this  result.  If  elected,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  a  man 
can  keep  his  pre-election  promise  after  election.” 

Chemung 


Lewis  E.  Mosher,  D. 

“I  am  in  favor  of  the  farmers’ 
obtaining  a  fair  and  equitable 
price  for  their  milk.” 


44th  D:  strict 

(Allcgany-Genesee-Livingston-Wyoming) 


Joe  R.  Hanley,  R. 

“I  am  in  favor  of  any  Law  that 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  get  an 
adequate  compensation  for  his 
work  and  a  fair  price  for  his 
products.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  farmers  themselves 
should  have  some  active  part  in 
the  shaping  of  such  legislation.” 


47th  District 
(Niagara-Orleans) 


William  H.  Lee,  R. 

“You  may  be  assured  that  at  the 
next  session,  the  Charter  Milk 
Bill  will  receive  my  best  atten¬ 
tion.” 


Chenango 

Irving  M.  Ives,  R. 

In  a  letter  to  the  State  Milk  Committee,  Mr.  Ives  asks 
to  be  “regarded  as  a  real  friend  of  the  milk  producer.” 
The  Chenango  County  Committee  reports  an  interview 
but  no  commitment. 

Clinton 

M.  B.  Stewart,  R. 

Reported  by  Clinton  County  Committee  to  approve  the 
Milk  Committee  plan  and  willing  to  help  perfect  the 
Charter  and  vote  for  its  passage. 

Emmett  J.  Roach,  D. 

“I  will  support  the  Milk  Committee  legislation  if  I 
find  that  the  farmers  of  Clinton  County  want  it.” 

Columbia 


Fred  A.  Washburn,  R. 

“Will  do  all  I  can  to  help  the 
farmer.  He  needs  it.” 
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Dutchess 
(1st  District) 

Howard  N,  Alien,  R. 

“I  feel  that  a  proper  solution  of  the  perplexing  milk 
question  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  facing 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  If  returned  to  the 
Assembly  I  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  important 
pioblem.” 


G.  E.  MacDonald,  D. 

“I  am  certainly  in  sympathy  with 
any  move  to  stabilize  and  im¬ 
prove  the  dairy  farmer’s  position 
and  you_  can  rest  assured  that  all 
my  ability  and  energy  are  being- 
used  to  attain  that  result.” 


Erie 

(8th  District) 

R,  Foster  Piper,  R. 

“I  realize  that  the  milk  problem  is  a  big  one  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  that  you  can  frame  some  legislation  which 
will  solve  it.  You  can  count  on  me  to  be  for  any  rea¬ 
sonable  legislation  favored  by  the  milk  producers  of 
my  district.” 


Essex 

T.  A,  Leahy,  D. 

Assured  the  Essex  County  Committee  that  he  was 
fully  in  accord  with  the  plan  of  the  Milk  Committee 
and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  for  their  interest. 


Greene 


Paul  Fromer,  R. 

“I  would  be  only  too  glad  to  meet 
with  your  group  and  do  my  part 
in  endeavoring  to  help  the  honest- 
to-God  producing  farmers.” 


William  Haas.  D. 

“I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Charter  Bill  returning 
to  the  farmer  the'  right  to  put  the  price  on  his  own 
milk  and  also  think  out-of-State  milk  sold  in  New  York 
must  be  made  ,  to  meet  the  same  requirements  as  milk 
produced  in  New  York.” 


Herkimer 

L.  A.  Lawrence,  R. 

Ilis  co-operation  is  guaranteed  by  a  member  of  the 
State  Milk  Committee. 


Livingston 

J.  J.  Wadsworth,  R. 

“I  will  be  very  willing  to  sit  in  with  you  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  work  something  out  during  the  coining  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature.  You  may  rest  assured  of  my 
continued  and  friendly  interest.” 

J.  A.  Cooney,  D. 

Assurance  given  to  Livingston  County  Committee  that 
if  elected,  he  will  help  perfect  the  Milk  Charter  and 
vote  for  its  passage. 


Lewis 


Fred  A.  Young,  R. 

Mr.  Young  is  a  member  of  the 
State  Milk  Committee.  He  has 
attended  its  meetings  and  whole 
lieartedly  supports  its  principles, 
including  the  farmer’s  right  to 
determine  the  price  and  terms  of 
sale  for  his  milk. 


Madison 


Wheeler  Milmoe,  R. 

Approved  by  the  Madison  County 
Committee  and  other  members  of 
the  State  Milk  Committee. 


Ralph  W.  France,  D. 

“I  have  always  believed  that  the 
producer  of  an  article  should 
control  its  price  and  I  think  this 
applies  to  the  dairymen  of  the 
State,  They  should  say  what 
they  want  for  their  product.” 


Monroe 
(1st  District) 

Robert  M,  Hennessy,  D. 

As  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Assembly  from  the 
First  Monroe  District,  I  am  fully  in  sympathy 
with  the  program  which  the  Milk  Committee  has  out¬ 
lined. 


Monroe 
(2nd  District) 

Stephen  S.  Joy,  D. 

Mr.  Joy  assures  the  State  Milk  Committee  that  he  is 
in  full  accord  with  its  principles  and  willing  to  work 
for  the  passage  of  the  Charter  Milk  Bill. 

Monroe 
(5th  District) 

Leo  G.  Hosenfeld,  D. 

“I  have  studied  the  plan  of  the  Milk  Committee  and 
it  appeals  to  me  to  be  of  something  concrete  to  the 
Producer.  If  I  am  elected,  you  will  have  my  whole¬ 
hearted  co-operation  and  support  in  doing  whatever 
is  proposed  for  the  interest  of  the  producers  of  milk, 
so  that  they  may  receive  a  fair  profit  for  their  produce. 

Montgomery 

L.  James  Shaver,  R. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Charter  Plan  and  will  sup¬ 
port  it  and  work  for  it  because  I  believe  the  farmers 
should  control  the  price  of  their  own  products.” 

Niagara 
(1st  District) 

F.  E.  Pease,  R. 

Reported  by  the  Niagara  County  Committee  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  Milk  Committee  plan  and  willing  to  help 
perfect  the  Charter  and  vote  for  its  passage. 

H.  J.  Cohen,  D. 

Reported  by  the  Niagara  County  Committee  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  Milk  Committee  plan  and  willing  to  help 
perfect  the  Charter  and  vote  for  its  passage. 

Niagara 
(2d  District) 


Harry  D.  Suitor,  R. 

“If  the  dairymen  in  my  county 
are  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  I 
will  do  everything  possible  to  see 
that  it  is  enacted.” 


Joseph  J.  Gerbasi,  D. 

‘T  am  in  favor  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  Dairymen  s  Rights,  as  endorsed  by  the  State  Milk 
Committee. 


Schnectady 
(1st  District) 


Richard  H,  Levy,  D. 

“The  producers  of  milk  should  be 
fairly  and  honestly  treated  and 
should  receive  a  satisfactory 
profit  on  their  products.” 


Schoharie 

Arthur  L.  Parsons,  R. 

A  farmer  by  birth  and  experience  and  has  give  assur¬ 
ance  to  the  Schoharie  County  Committee  that,  if  elected, 
he  will  sit  in  conference  with  the  Milk  Committee  and 
help  put  through  any  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Aew  York  milk  producers. 


Seneca 


Homer  S.  Kuney,  D, 

A  farmer’s  son,  farm  trained. 
Will  support  legislation  for  the 
betterment  of  agriculture. 


(Tioga) 

Frank  G.  Miller,  R. 

As  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  I  will  favor  any  Legis¬ 
lation  which  in  the  collective  judgment  of  producers 
themselves,  will  place  the  industry  on  a  profitable  basis. 
I  roducers,  distributors  and  Legislators  can  profitablv 
study  your  methods  and  plans  in  aid  of  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole. 

Sidney  R.  Smith,  D. 

Approved  by  the  Tioga  County  Committee. 


Oneida 

(1st  District) 


Paul  B.  Mercier,  D. 

“I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
help  the  farmers  restore  the 
power  and  authority  to  collective- 
to  determine  the  price  and  sale 
for  their  own  milk.” 


(2nd  District) 

W.  R.  Williams,  R. 

Assured  Oneida  County  Committee  that  he  will  support 
the  Milk  Committee  plan. 


Frank  FitzGerald,  Jr.,  D. 

“If  elected,  I  will  support  whole 
heartedly  the  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee’s  program  to  perfect  a 
Charter  Bill  to  restore  to  the 
farmers  the  power  and  authority 
to  determine  the  price  and  sale 
of  their  own  milk.” 


(3rd  District) 

Fred  L.  Meiss,  R. 

Reported  by  Oneida  County  Committee  as  fully  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  principles  of  the  Milk  Committee  and  its 
Charter  Milk  Bill. 


Albert  L.  Ulrich,  D. 

Reported  to  be  in  favor  of  Char¬ 
ter  Milk  Bill.  Interviewed  by 
Oneida  County  Committee  but  no 
commitment  obtained. 


Putnam 

D.  Mallory  Stevens,  R. 

Through  our  oversight  a  request  for  Mr.  Stevens  picture 
was  too  long  delayed.  lie  is  a  dairyman  himself  and 
indorses  all  that  the  Committee  asks  of  candidates. 

Kockland 

Laurens  M.  Hamilton,  R. 

“The  plan  outlined  in  your  circular  strikes  me  as  be¬ 
ing  a  very  good  one  in  its  general  provisions.  I  shall 
gladly  lend  my  support  to  any  program  which  may  be 
worked  out  which  will  adequately  protect  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer  and  properly  organize  the  industry  as 
a  whole.” 


Ulster 


J.  Edward  Conway,  R. 

“I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the 
purpose  of  your  organization  and 
feel  that  the  principles  enunci¬ 
ated  are  sound. 


Washington 


H.  A.  Bartholomew,  R. 

A  legislator  who  has  always  been 
found  sympathetic  with  farm  in¬ 
terests  and  helpful  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  legislation  for  the  interest 
of  the  farm.  Approved  by  the 
Washington  County  Committee. 


Joseph  W,  DelSignore,  D. 

“I  am  in  favor  of  the  principles 
of  the  State  Milk  Committee.” 


Westchester 
(2d  District) 

R.  A.  Gamble,  R. 

The  local  Committee  neglected  to  arrange  for  an  inter¬ 
view  readily  promised  by  Mr.  Gamble,  and  his  absence 
later  made  the  interview  impossible.  The  County  Com- 
mitttee,  however,  has  had  previous  interviews  with  the 
candidate,  and  from  his  assurance  does  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  his  endorsement. 

Elijah  E.  Tompkins,  D. 

“If  elected.  I  will  be  willing  to 
help  the  State  Milk  Committee 
perfect  a  Charter  Bill  to  restore 
to  farmers  the  power  and  au¬ 
thority  to  collectively  determine 
the  terms  for  the  sale  of  their 
own  milk,  and  support  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  right  of  private 
property  and  freedom  of  con¬ 
tract.” 


C.  A.  Heitman,  D. 

“Will  surely  co-operate  with  the 
State  Milk  Committee.” 


(3d  District) 

H.  A.  Lavery,  D. 

“I  fully  appreciate  the  imperative  necessity  of  per¬ 
fecting  this  legislation.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  assist  in  perfecting  the 
Charter  Milk  Bill.” 

Yates 

James  H.  Voorhees,  D. 

Reported  by  the  Yates  County  Committee  as  being  sin 
favor  of  the  Milk  Committee  plan  and  willing  to  help 
perfect  the  Milk  Charter  and  vote  for  its  passage. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


THIS  letter  is  just  a  friendly  neighborly  chat,  but 
it  is  so  full  of  the  kindly  human  spirit  of  a  real 
philosopher  it  fits  in  as  a  high  type  editorial.  To 
appreciate  it  fully  one  must  recall  what  Mr.  Dean 
wrote  in  the  Spring  of  the  fields  covered  with  flood 
debris  and  of  the  confident  simple  way  he  tackled 
a  discouraging  job. 

Friend  John  :  I  find  that  marketing  is  fast  attract¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  minds  of  potato  farmers.  In  my 
travels  to  other  states  I  have  found  far  greater  interest 
in  marketing  when  potato  prices  were  low  than  when 
they  were  high.  As  Collingwood  once  said,  when  pro¬ 
ducers  of  any  farm  staple  find  heavy  losses  year  after 
year  they  will  unite  on  a  marketing  plan,  but  with 
rising  prices  they  will  go  back  to  the  old  individual 
marketing  of  the  past. 

On  my  travels  in  several  states  I  have  found  several 
new  system  that  are  beginning  to  show  promise.  Out 
in  Oliio  at  the  Vegetable  Growers  Association  at 
Cleveland  there  was  intense  interest  in  marketing  plans, 
and  the  Ohio  potato  growers  were  using  for  the  third 
year  their  selling  system.  Pennsylvania  is  starting 
again,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  New  York  State  to  use 
(he  inspection  system  on  potatoes  but  with  very  small 
results. 

How  I  wish  you  could  have  visited  our  farm.  If  no 
freeze  comes  to  spoil  the  crop  the  yield  of  potatoes  will 
be  very  heavy  on  all  the  later  plantings  not  injured  by 
the  July  drought.  I  am  going  to  have  one  whale  of  a 
job  selling  this  crop,  together  with  the  squash,  ruta¬ 
bagas,  etc.  in  the  next  six  months.  daniel  dean 

* 

TEMPERATURES  for  potato  storing  on  a  large 
scale  have  been  studied  carefully  by  R.  O. 
Wright,  of  the  Bureau  of  riant  Industry.  It  has 
been  learned  that  the  best  storage  temperature  is 
one  that  is  high  enough,  for  the  first  two  weeks  at 
least,  for  “healing”  of  skin  injuries  resulting  from 
digging.  Proper  healing,  in  a  large  measure,  re¬ 
tards  later  decay.  After  the  first  two  weeks  of 
healing,  which  is  brought  about  lest  at  about  60  de¬ 
grees,  the  temperature  should  not  be  any  lower  than 
necessary  to  retard  sprouting. 

From  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  seed  potatoes  and  table  stocks.  The  seed 
stocks  can  be  held  indefinitely  without  sprouting  at 
a  temjierature  of  38  degrees,  but  table  stock  held  at 
this  low  a  temperature  are  likely  to  become  too 
sweet.  Table  stocks  should  be  kept  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  between  40  and  50  degrees.  The  best  potato 
chips  and  French  fried  or  baked  potatoes  come  from 
stocks  held  at  temperatures  ranging  from  50  to  60 
degrees.  Experiments  showed  that  potato  chips 
made  from  stocks  stored  at  60  degrees  were  of  a 
light  golden  yellow  color,  crisp  in  texture,  with  a 
very  desirable  flavor.  From  stocks  stored  below  50 
degrees  the  chips  ranged  from  light  brown  to  dark 
brown  in  color,  were  oily  and  flabby  in  texture, 
and  undesirable  in  flavor.  Test  with  French  fried 
showed  the  same  general  characteristics  as  the  sugar 
content  increased  because  of  lower  temperatures. 

Potatoes  stored  at  60  degrees  will  stay  dormant 
only  about  half  as  long  as  when  stored  at  40  degrees. 
In  this  way  the  potato  farmer  meets  the  second  un¬ 
desirable  factor — sprouting.  However,  potatoes 
from  40  degrees  storage  in  which  they  will  be  very 
slow  to  sprout  can  be  changed  to  60  degrees  and  be 
much  improved  in  culinary  quality  after  about  two 
weeks  at  the  higher  temperature. 

The  potato  is  a  living  organism  and  transpires 
moisture  freely  while  in  storage.  The  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  air  in  the  storage  house  should  not  be 
so  high  as  to  deposit  a  moisture  film  on  the  surface 
of  the  tubers,  nor  should  it  be  too  low,  and  thereby 
induce  loss  of  moisture  and  wilting  of  the  stock. 
Providing  proper  ventilation  and  avoiding  sudden 
changes  in  temperature  will  solve  this  problem.  The 
storage  cellar  or  house  should  be  constructed  so 
that  both  temperature  and  ventilation  can  be  con- 
( rolled. 


- RURAL  ^LW.  1  UKkER - 

PROF.  T.  B.  Hutcheson,  of  the  Virginia  Station, 
Blacksburg,  made  the  following  statement  in  a 
recent  address : 

The  first  step  in  successful  farming  is  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  only  thing  a  farmer  has  to  sell  is 
plant  food.  Plant  foods  are  the  raw  materials  of  his 
profession,  and  without  an  abundance  of  these  raw 
materials,  the  factory  must  be  inefficient. 

This  is  a  fact  that  we  all  know,  but  perhaps  have 
not  thought  of  it  in  these  concise  and  emphatic 
words.  A  farm  that  is  to  be  “a  going  concern”  must 
keep  on  manufacturing  plant  food.  That  is  as  much 
a  “money-making”  part  of  farming  as  harvesting 
the  crops. 

One  farm  of  200  acres  where  this  was  neglected 
comes  to  mind.  It  was  kept  productive  for  many 
years.  A  dozen  cows,  200  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  hogs 
and  hens  produced  a  substantial  amount  of  manure, 
which  was  supplemented  by  phosphate  and  guano,  as 
fertilizers  were  called  at  the  time.  There  was 
usually  a  money  crop  of  100  tons  of  hay  to  spare, 
pressed  on  the  place  and  hauled  during  Winter 
This  intelligent  and  progressive  farmer  died,  and 
under  a  new  non-resident  owner,  who  drove  a  hard 
bargain  with  tenants,  until  none  could  be  found  to 
take  it,  the  farm,  cropped  to  death,  was  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  whole  thing  rented  as  sheep  pasture  for 
$50  per  year. 

* 

I  wonder  why  State  commissioners  of  agriculture  do 
not  spend  more  time  going  about  the  farming  sections, 
seeing  the  farms  and  the  farmers,  talking  with  them  and 
learning  at  first  hand  about  their  thoughts  and  needs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  half  of  such  an  official's 
time  might  be  spent  profitably  that  way,  instead  of  de¬ 
pending  on  the  reports  of  subordinates  or  bureaucrats 
about  these  matters.  e.  j.  M. 

DOUBTLESS  the  same  idea  has  occurred  to, 
many  others.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  various  States  to  suggest  this  to  their 
State  commissioners  of  agriculture.  Surely  the  way 
to  find  out  about  farming  and  farmers  is  by  trips 
through  the  farming  districts,  rather  than  from  sec¬ 
ond-hand  information.  Perhaps  there  is  not  one  of 
these  State  officials  who  really  needs  to  spend  more 
than  one-fourth  of  his  working  time  in  his  office 
chair.  Then  if  he  takes  another  fourth  for  amuse¬ 
ment  or  pure  politics,  there  would  be  remaining 
half  of  his  time,  or  approximately  three  days  of 
every  week  to  devote  to  the  real  “piece  de  resist¬ 
ance”  of  his  job. 

The  State  agricultural  boss  might  harvest  a 
smaller  crop  of  flattery  and  glory  in  that  way  than 
from  talking  with  bureaucrats  and  politicians,  but 
he  would  learn  something  about  the  farm  and  farm 
psychology  that  would,  we  believe,  bring  him  respect 
and  perhaps  commendation.  No  farm  official  is  too 
busy  to  prevent  a  careful  study  of  the  farms  in  his 
bailiwick. 

* 

WE  RECENTLY  noted  the  strong  appeal  gar¬ 
dening  can  make  to  a  man  brought  up  in 
entirely  different  lines.  He  is  a  life-long  printer, 
spending  many  years  in  New  York  City,  where  as  a 
boy  he  “kicked”  one  of  the  old-time  Gordon  presses, 
and  gradually  learned  the  entire  routine  of  the 
work  until  he  became  a  competent  hand  and  ma¬ 
chine  compositor  and  “stone  man.” 

Opportunity  came  for  him  to  set  up  a  small  shop 
of  his  own  in  a  country  place,  where  he  ran  a  local 
newspaper  and  handled  an  editor’s  job.  Then  the 
garden  idea  came  to  him  and  has  remained.  Now 
he  has  about  one-fourth  acre  in  flowers  and  fruit, 
which  receives  a  true  gardener’s  care.  There  are 
two  trees  well  loaded  with  apples,  sprayed  properly 
until  clean.  The  grape  arbor  is  ingenious,  having 
climbing  roses  on  the  sides  and  the  grapes  over 
the  top,  always  handsome  to  look  at,  and  a  pleasant 
spot  to  sit  in  Summer. 

The  flower  garden  and  borders  have  about  every¬ 
thing  worth  while  in  the  catalogs.  Hotbeds,  cold 
frames  and  flats,  and  the  resulting  rows  of  seedlings 
and  transplants  show  ample  skill  in  propagation. 
Such  a  display  as  this  man  has  would  be  a  credit 
to  a  gardener  trained  to  the  work  from  boyhood. 
It  is  a  most  wholesome  outside  interest  for  any 
man  or  woman. 

* 

THE  yield  of  all  grains  in  Canada  is  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  average.  Drought  is  the  cause. 
The  combined  Spring  and  Fall  wheat  yield  is  232,- 
973,000  bushels,  44,000,000  less  than  last  year.  Rye 
is  4,982,000,  or  only  about  half  of  last  year,  and 
oats,  at  218,617,000  bushels  are  in  about  the  same 
proportion  of  shortage. 

The  only  increase  shown  is  in  flaxseed,  1,855,000 
bushels,  or  380,000  above  1935.  Hay  production  of 
13,619,000  tons  is  100,000  tons  under  1935, 


THE  Soybean  is  to  take  its  place  as  a  market 
crop  with  other  grains  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  Trade  will  follow  quite  closely  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  corn.  Only  Federal  standard  No.  2  yellow 
and  No.  3  yellow  are  deliverable  on  the  contracts 
and  No.  3  Soybeans  are  discounted  two  cents  a 
bushel. 

Ohio  State  University’s  Agronomist,  J.  B.  Park 
says  that  Ohio’s  area  in  Soybeans  this  year  is  ap¬ 
proximately  138,000  acres.  A  part  of  the  crop  is 
harvested  for  hay  and  a  smaller  portion  is  plowed 
down  to  improve  the  soil.  Ohio  ranks  sixth  among 
the  states  in  the  acreage  of  Soybeans  planted  in 
1936.  Five  mills  for  processing  Soybeans  are  already 
in  operation  in  Ohio.  These  mills  extract  oil  from 
the  beans  and  sell  the  meal  which  is  left  for  live¬ 
stock  feed  and  for  other  purposes.  The  uses  for  Soy¬ 
bean  oil  and  meal  range  from  human  food  to 
machine  parts.  The  Chicago  market  will  provide 
daily  quotations  for  Soybeans*.  A  special  research 
laboratory  for  studying  the  uses  of  Soybean  pro¬ 
ducts  was  established  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  this  year 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Discoveries  of  value  to 
farmers  and  to  users  of  Soybeans  should  come  from 
the  research  being  started  at  Urbana.  Many  large 
manufacturing  plants  are  experimenting  with  the 
employment  of  Soybean  products  for  new  industrial 
uses. 

* 

APPLE  sauce  is  on  many  farm  tables  three  times 
every  day.  It  is  a  good  habit.  Some  like  the  apples 
quartered  and  stewed  with  skins  left  on ;  others  peel 
them  but  leave  the  pieces  whole.  The  common  way 
is  to  have  them  cooked  until  soft  and  stirred  up. 
Nutmeg  grated  on  the  top  suits  some  tastes. 

We  know  now  that  apples  contain  vitamins  so 
that  this  is  an  additional  reason  for  using  plenty 
of  them.  Mr.  Collingwood  used  to  urge  people  to 
join  the  “Apple  Consuumers  League.”  Anyone  is 
eligible.  The  only  requirement  is  to  use  apples  freely 
and  ask  for  apple  pie,  apple  sauce,  etc.,  when  eating 
at  a  hotel.  We  recently  stopped  over  night  in  a 
country  village;  there  were  four  stores  selling  gro¬ 
ceries  and  vegetables  but  not  one  had  any  apples. 
They  said  there  was  “no  call  for  them.”  Nor  was 
their  anything  containing  apple  available  at  the 
hotel.  The  only  place  we  found  an  apple  was  under 
a  roadside  tree  in  the  edge  of  the  village.  It  was 
peeled  and  eaten  with  relish  and  also  thoughtfulness. 
This  is  in  a  section  where  apples  are  grown  to  a 
moderate  extent.  We  hope  some  one  else  comes 
along  to  stir  up  a  demand  for  apples  in  that  place. 

* 

ON  MANY  farms  a  water  barrel  is  kept  con¬ 
venient  near  the  barn  for  quick  use  in  case  of 
fire.  Of  course  it  is  useless  in  Winter  unless  some 
anti-freeze  is  used  in  it. 

A  cheap  and  effective  material  that  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose  is  calcium  chloride.  The  following 
strength  of  solution  is  recommended.  For  10  de¬ 
grees  above  zero,  two  pounds  calcium  chloride  per 
gallon  of  water ;  zero,  2 y2 ;  10  below,  3 ;  25  below, 
3y2  ;  40  below,  4  pounds. 

The  chemical  will  not  precipitate  out  of  the  water. 
It  keeps  the  water  in  sweet  condition,  preventing 
bacterial  and  mosquito  growth,  and  also  retards 
evaporation.  During  warm  weather  it  is  the  nature 
of  this  chemical  to  absorb  and  hold  moisture,  hence 
its  value  as  a  binder  on  roads. 

* 

THE  N.  Y.  State  pure  food  authorities  issue  warn¬ 
ings  about  various  orange  drinks  offered 
commercially.  Pure  orange  juice  contains  more  than 
200  units  of  vitamin  C.  Many  orange  juice  substi¬ 
tutes  contain  only  the  merest  trace  of  this  vitamin. 
Some  of  these  products  are  made  from  dehydrated 
materials  containing  no  oi*ange  juice.  They  may  be 
harmless,  but  are  deficient  in  vitamin  the  buyer 
expects  to  get. 

But  why  not  use  fresh  unfermented  New  York 
State  fruit  juices,  which  are  moderately  rich  in 
vitamin  C?  There  is  a  decided  field  for  promotion 
of  the  sale  of  these  fruit  juices  and  several  made 
from  vegetables,  such  as  tomatoes,  cari’ots  and  cab¬ 
bage — a  variety  of  flavors  to  suit  all  tastes. 


Brevities 


Some  good  ideas  about  roadside  stands  in  Mr.  Ather¬ 
ton's  article  on  page  767. 

The  poultry  industry  is  developing  rapidly  in  Japan, 
They  publish  a  poultry  monthly  of  150  pages. 

Eight  doctoi’s  ax-e  constantly  traveling  in  Canada’s 
far  north  to  care  for  the  medical  needs  of  Eskimos  and 
Indians. 

Yeij.ow  pumpkins  in  the  field  now  remind  us  of 
pumpkin  pie,  dear  to  the  farm  boy’s  heart.  Squash  pie 
is  useful,  but  no  substitute  for  the  real  yellow  pumpkin. 

There  is  just  time  to  get  E.  Parmalee  Prentice’s 
book  “Farming  For  Famine,”  noted  on  page  740,  last 
issue  and  read  it  before  election.  It  costs  $1.25  and  we 
can  supply  it  if  desired. 


TTT 


The  Need  Creates  the  Man 

‘OR  close  onto  a  half  century  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  been  published  and  edited  under  the 
control  of  its  present  management.  It  has  never 
mixed  in  partisian  politics.  It  never  will.  When 
the  issue  is  of  great  importance  to  agriculture  it 
has  never  hesitated  to  support  the  interest  of  the 
farm.  It  has  never  neglected  to  frankly  state  its 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

It  expressed  its  disapproval  of  the  agricultural 
policies  of  the  Hoover  Administration  which  bur¬ 
dened  us  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  At  the 
same  time  it  opposed  the  extravagance  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Administration  of  New  York  State  and  demand¬ 
ed  that  the  administration  withdraw  its  support  from 
predatory  groups  that  were  exploiting  the  farmers 
of  New  York  State. 

It  was  unable  from  the  first  to  harmonize  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  NRA  with  its  brand  of  economics.  The 
doctrine  of  scarcity,  the  plowing  under  of  crops,  the 
slaughter  of  little  pigs,  the  restriction  of  production 
and  the  regimentation  or  direction  of  all  farm  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  from  Washington  were  so 
abhorrent  to  it  and  so  foreign  to  its  American 
ideals  it  had  no  choice  but  to  oppose  them.  Its  last 
lingering  remnant  of  hope  and  confidence  went  out 
the  window  when  our  constitutional  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  threatened,  and  a  fabulous  burden  of  debt 
piled  up  and  bequeathed  to  our  children 
by  a  wasteful  and  incompetent  adminis¬ 
tration. 

We  were  not  in  partisan  politics  then. 

We  are  not  in  partisian  politics  now,  but 
politics  has  crawled  into  milk,  and  we 
have  been  obliged  to  jump  into  the  tank 
in  an  effort  to  work  the  adulteration  out 
of  it. 

During  Governor  Lehman’s  first  term  he 
apologized  for  failure  to  correct  abuses 
in  the  dairy  industry  because  the  Farm 
Council  had  control  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  In  his  canvass  for  re- 
election  he  made  specific  promises  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  dairy  abuses  if  he  were  re-elected 
and  the  control  of  the  department  put 
into  his  hands.  As  a  matter  of  principle 
we  supported  the  Governor’s  demand  for 
a  return  of  the  control  of  the  department 
to  the  administrative  branch  of  the  State 
government  because  under  our  form  of 
government  that  is  where  it  belongs. 

We  accepted  Governor  Lehman’s  assur¬ 
ances  at  the  State  Agricultural  Society’s 
dinner  to  the  effect  that  he  would  correct 
the  conditions  in  the  milk  industry  of  the 
State.  We  had  previously  criticized  his 
act  in  sending  troops  with  loaded  guns 
and  orders  to  shoot  to  intimidate  dairy¬ 
men  who  had  attempted  to  collectively 
resent  unbearable  hardships.  At  his  re¬ 
quest  we  related  actual  facts  and  condi¬ 
tions  to  him.  With  many  of  them  he  was 
familiar.  We  were  encouraged  by  his 
assurances,  and  we  gave  him  whole-hearted  support. 

1-Ie  did  not  keep  his  campaign  promises.  What  he 
did  was  to  approve  and  confirm  every  “joker”  in  the 
law  as  it  stood,  and  every  custom  and  abuse  in  the 
law  as  it  was  being  administered.  For  two  differ¬ 
ent  years  he  renewed  a  law  that  dictated  the  price 
one  class  of  milk  dealers  should  pay  producers  and 
authorized  another  class  of  dealers  to  pay  their  pro¬ 
ducers  what  they  pleased,  knowing  by  previous  expe¬ 
rience  that  no  such  law  could  be  enforced.  He  knew 
that  the  law  was  not  being  enforced,  in  fact  that  it 
was  not  capable  of  being  enforced  in  its  present 
form,  and  yet  he  insisted  on  renewing  it  the  third 
time.  Instead  of  alleviating  farm  conditions  as 
promised,  he  indorsed  new  laws  to  favor  distribut¬ 
ing  interests  and  to  take  away  from  dairy  farmers 
natural,  economic  and  constitutional  rights  which 
their  forefathers  and  themselves  had  enjoyed. 

With  lost  confidence  and  lost  hope  in  Governor 
Lehman  to  do  anything  for  them,  a  large  group  of 
dairymen  appealed  to  us  to  help  them  solve  the 
milk  problem  for  themselves.  A  cross  section  vote  of 
20  per  cent  of  the  dairymen  in  22  of  the  largest 
dairy  counties  of  the  State  indicated  that  producers 
were  practically  100  per  cent  opposed  to  State  con¬ 
trol  of  milk  prices,  and  determined  to  insist  that 
a  system  be  adopted  that  would  restore  to  farmers 
collectively  the  power  and  authority  to  negotiate 
the  price  and  terms  of  sale  by  them.  This  gave  rise 
to  the  organization  of  the  New  York  State  Milk 
Committee.  The  members  are  pledged  to  vote 
for  candidates  for  Governor  and  Legislators  who 
consent  to  help  perfect  and  support  a  charter 
for  a  milk  marketing  system  that  will  safeguard 


them  in  their  rights  to  negotiate  the  price  and  terms 
of  sale  of  their  milk. 

On  his  record  of  the  past  four  years  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  has  forfeited  his  right  to  the  vote  of  dairy 
farmers.  He  has  promised  nothing  better  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  All  that  dairymen  could  reasonably  expect 
from  him  is  a  continuance  of  the  milk  “racket”  that 
has  been  a  reproach  to  his  administration  and  a 
scandal  to  the  State  for  the  past  three  years. 

Judge  William  F.  Bleakley,  the  candidate  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  has  qualified  himself  for  a  full 
dairy  farm  vote.  Judge  Bleakley  has  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  has  had  no  farm  or  dairy  experience, 
but  he  has  evinced  more  definite,  intelligent  con¬ 
cern  for  the  dairy  industry  and  more  sincere 
sympathy  and  understanding  for  the  plight  of  milk 
producers  than  any  candidate  for  Governor  that  we 
have  known  in  50  years.  In  the  county  of  West¬ 
chester  in  which  he  lives  and  in  which  the  writer 
has  his  home,  Judge  Bleakley  responded  to  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  citizens  to  solve  an  almost  hopeless 
banking  problem  during  the  trying  days  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  He  saved  every  bank  in  the  group  and 
had  all  of  them  doing  business  in  an  amazingly 
short  time.  Later  a  credit  and  tax  problem  of  even 
greater  proportions  and  more  desperate  conditions 
was  entrusted  to  him  by  the  citizenry  of  the  county. 
He  handled  it  with  magical  skill  and  marvelous  sue- 
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Our  Picture  Gallery 

rE  HAVE  made  every  effort  to  include  every 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  who  evinces  an 
interest  in  milk  in  the  exhibition  on  pages  774  and 
775.  We  have  given  all  an  opportunity,  but  some  are 
away  from  home  on  National  or  State  campaigns, 
and  probably  some,  with  an  interest  in  our  dairy 
problem,  hesitate  because  of  varying  views  and  in¬ 
terests  to  indorse  the  principle  that  power  and  au¬ 
thority  should  be  returned  to  farmers  to  determine 
the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  their  milk.  It 
is  encouraging,  however,  that  so  many  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  The  replies  are  yet  coming 
in  and  we  regret  that  even  a  delayed  closing  of  the 
forms  makes  it  impossible  to  include  friends  who 
come  in  later  mails.  The  sentiment  as  a  whole  has 
been  splendid.  The  votes  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  promised  to  those  candidates  who  favor 
the  farmers’  right  to  collectively  determine  the  price 
and  terms  for  the  sale  of  their  milk. 


Husted  B.  Shaw  Dies 

HUSTED  B.  Shaw,  of  Moravia,  N.  Y.,  died  in  the 
Cortland  hospital  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
days.  He  was  G8  years  old.  Mr.  Shaw  was  one  of 
the  leading  farmers  of  his  community,  a  member  of 
the  West  Groton  Grange,  and  head  of  the  Tomp- 

_  kins  County  Milk  Committee.  One  of  his 

neighbors  writes :  “I  had  a  long  talk  with 
Mr.  Shaw  about  two  hours  before  he  was 
taken  ill  with  appendicitis.  At  that  time 
he  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Milk  Committee.  He  was  un¬ 
tiring  in  his  efforts  to  better  dairy  condi¬ 
tions.  He  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
dairymen  of  this  community.” 


William  F.  Bleakley,  Republican  Candidate  for  Governor. 


cess.  He  has  a  penetrating  mind  that  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  a  problem.  His  purpose  is  simple, 
and  his  approach  is  direct.  He  has  already  made 
progress  in  his  study  of  the  milk  business.  He  ap¬ 
preciates  its  importance  to  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  He  understands  the  functions  of  distributors 
and  the  duty  of  the  State. 

He  is  indorsed  by  the  State  Milk  Committee. 

In  Westchester  County  confidence  in  Judge 
Bleakley  is  so  fully  recognized  that  disputes  are 
often  referred  to  him  without  suit,  and  both  sides 
accept  his  decision  as  final.  It  is  our  sincere  con¬ 
viction  that,  if  given  the  opportunity,  he  will  find 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  our  vexed  dairy  problem, 
and  restore  the  prosperity  of  our  great  dairy 
industry. 


Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Notes 

We  heard  over  the  radio  (Oct.  3)  that  the 
thermometer  was  down  to  30  in  the  coldest 
part  of  New  York  State  one  morning  re¬ 
cently;  however,  we  had  it  down  only  to  42 
which  was  cold  enough  to  destroy  tender 
plants  and  vegetable  vines.  The  ground  was 
white  with  heavy  frost  for  three  nights  in 
succession,  and  the  roofs  of  buildings  looked 
as  though  they  were  covered  with  snow. 

Rochester  peaches  that  were  smaller  than 
usual  this  Fall  were  also  found  to  be  wormy 
at  the  pit.  A  peach  would  look  as  though 
perfect  but  when  opened  a  long  fat  white 
worm  would  fall  out;  they  sold  at  various 
prices ;  some  as  low  as  30  cents  for  one-half 
bushel  baskets;  others  as  high  as  $1.25  a 
bushel  basket.  Sweet  corn  was  from  one-half 
to  one  cent  per  ear  for  lots  of  100  ears  at 
the  farmer’s  farm.  Cucumbers  were  as  high 
as  $2  a  bushel  for  the  tiny  ones  for  bottle 
pickles;  larger  ones  were  bought  for  60 
cents  a  bushel,  and  others  at  various  prices 
between  the  above  two  prices;  green  to¬ 
matoes  at  75  cents  a  bushel,  as  was  also  the 
price  for  ripe  ones.  Cauliflower  was  bought 
for  $1  a  bushel  (these  had  imperfect  heads)  ; 
Hubbard  squash  was  bought  at  65  cents  a 
bushel  (these  small  sized)  ;  lettuce  has  been 
5  and  10  cents  a  head  for  some  time;  small 
onions  are  19  cents  for  10  lbs.;  potatoes 
various  prices  from  50  cents  for  small  poor 
scabby  ones  at  the  farm  to  $1  a  bushel  for 
the  best  which  are  very  fine. 

One  farmer  who  found  his  grape  crop  a  failure  last 
year  and  who  found  1936  would  be  the  same  due  to 
Spring  frosts,  decided  to  venture  in  the  bean-growing 
business ;  he  planted  an  acre  and  from  that  acre  he 
sold  over  $300  worth  to  a  commission  house  in  New 
lork.  The  commission  merchant  furnished  baskets 
and  cartage,  and  paid  him  at  the  rate  of  $1  to  $1.75 
per  bushel  (these  were  extra  nice  beans  in  every  wav  as 
to  looks  and  flavor). 

Farmers  are  filling  silos;  they  have  buckwheat  cut. 
also  corn  now  in  the  lot  in  stouts  (so  called)  ;  it  will 
soon  be  husked  in  the  field  and  the  corn  spread  in  the 
held  to  dry  out  before  being  put  into  the  corn  crib. 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  E.  a.  h 


August  and  September  Milk  Prices 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 
August  are  as  follows :  Per  100  lbs.  Per.  Qt. 


Help  the  Milk  Drive 

CUT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  voting  members 
of  your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Unity  Co-op.,  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc. ..2.41 


Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  2.2S 

Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Assn .  2.115 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Ins . 2.105 

Crowley  Milk  Co . 2.10 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn .  2.10 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.05 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.80 

September  prices  are  as  follows — Per  100  lbs. 
Unity  Co-op.  Dairymen’s  Assn.,  Inc.  $2.41 
Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc . 2.30 


Conesus  Milk  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn. 

Crowley  Milk  Co . 

Renken  Dairy  Co.  . . 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc . 

Sheffield  Prod.  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc. 


.$2,015 
.  2.00 
.  2.00 
.  1.985 
1.96 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc.  1.73 


0.51 

.04S 

.045 

.0447 

.044 

.044 

.043 

.038 

Per  Qt. 

.051 

.048 

.042S 

.0427 

.0427 

.0422 

.0417 

.036S 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  will 
vote  this  year  only  for  Candidates  for  Senator  and 
Assemblymen,  and  Governor  who  pledge  themselves 
to  support  and  vote  for  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  as 
approved  by  the  Milk  Committee. 


Name 


P.  O. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  ninety-sixth  New  York  State  Fair 
was  one  of  the  greatest  exhibitions  ever 
held  in  the  Empire  State,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  attendance,  number  and 
quality  of  livestock  exhibited.  The 
grounds  and  buildings  were  all  in  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  condition.  The  superintend¬ 
ents  had  their  various  departments  well 
organized,  exhibitors  were  satisfied  and 
the  visiting  public  well  pleased.  Back  of 
every  success  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work  and  properly  co-ordinated  ef¬ 
fort.  Dr.  Albert  L.  Brown,  director,  and 
his  corps  of  assistants,  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  success  of  our  1930  New 
York  State  Fair. 

Sheep 

Fine  Wools  :  Rambouillet. — Aged  Ram  : 
Waldo  Barron,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. ;  sec¬ 
ond,  Clarke  Wellman,  Perry,  N.  Y.  Year 
Ram  :  Wellman  ;  second,  Barron.  Lamb  : 
First  and  second,  Barron.  Aged  Ewe : 
Wellman  ;  second,  Barron.  Ewe,  1  Year 
and  Under  2:  Wellman;  second,  Barron. 
Lamb  :  First  and  second,  Barron.  Cham¬ 
pion  Ram  :  Barron.  Champion  Ewe : 
Wellman.  B-Merinos. — Aged  Ram  :  First 
and  second  W.  M.  Staley  &  Son,  Marys¬ 
ville,  O.  Ram,  1  Year  and  Under  2 : 
Staley  ;  second,  Barron.  Lamb  :  Geo.  V  . 
Deeds,  Pataskala,  O. ;  second,  Staley. 
Aged  Ewe  :  Staley ;  second  Barron.  Ewe, 

1  Year  and  Under  2:  Staley;  second, 
Barron.  Lamb  :  Perry  Stock  Farm,  Per¬ 
ry  ;  sceond,  Deeds.  Champion  Ewe  and 
Ram,  Staley.  C.  Merinos. — Aged  Ram,  Sta¬ 
ley  ;  second,  Deeds.  Ram,  1  Year  and  Under 

2  :  Staley ;  second,  Deeds.  Lamb  :  Ste¬ 
phen  B.  Whitaker,  Penn  Yan ;  second, 
Barron.  Aged  Ewe :  Barron ;  second, 
Staley.  Ewe,  1  Y'ear  and  Under  2 :  Per¬ 
ry  Stock  Farm ;  second,  Staley.  Lamb : 
Deeds;  second,  Perry  Stock  Farm. 

Medium  Wools :  Shropsliires.  —  Aged 
Ram  :  R.  M.  Brodrick  &  Son,  Mansfield, 
Pa. ; 1  second,'  Dutch  Hill  Farm  (Geo.  C. 
Sprague),  Danby,  Yt.  Ram,  1  Year  and 
Under  2 :  First  and  second.  Van  Vleet 
Bros.,  Lodi.  Lamb  :  Dutch  Hill  Farm ; 
second,  R.  M.  Brodrick.  Aged  Ewe : 
Dutch  Hill  Farm ;  second,  Van  Vleet. 
Ewe,  1  Year  and  Under  2:  Brodrick; 
second,  Dutch  Hill  Farm.  Lamb  :  Brod¬ 
rick  ;  second,  Dutch  Hill  Farm.  Cham¬ 
pion  Ram  :  Brodrick.  Champion  Ewe  : 
Brodrick.  Hampshires. — Aged  Ram;  L. 

G.  Tucker,  Alfred,  N.  Y. ;  second,  David 
E.  McDowell,  Mercer,  Pa.  Ram,  1  Year 
and  Under  2:  McDowell;  second,  James 
McGuire,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.  Lamb :  Mc¬ 
Dowell  ;  second,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca.  Aged  Ewe :  McDowell ;  second, 
McGuire.  Ewe,  1  Year  and  Under  2 : 
McDowell ;  second,  Fred  L.  Porter, 
Crown  Point.  Lamb  :  McGuire  ;  second, 
McDowell.  Champion  Ram :  McDowell. 
Champion  Ewe :  McGuire. 

Oxford. — Aged  Ram  :  J.  A.  Duffy  ;  sec¬ 
ond,  McDowell.  Ram,  1  Year  and  Under 
2  :  McDowell ;  second,  J.  A.  Duffy.  Lamb  : 
McDowell ;  second,  J.  A.  Duffy.  Aged 
Ewes :  McDowell ;  second,  Van  Vleet 
Bros.  Ewe,  1  Year  and  .Under  2:  First 
and  second,  McDowell.  Lamb  :  First  and 
second,  McDowell.  Champion  Ram :  J. 
A.  Duffy.  Champion  Ewe  :  McDowell. 

Corriedale. — Aged  Ram :  J.  F.  and  H. 
II.  Walker,  Gambier,  O. ;  second,  Ray  H. 
Swift,  Clarence  Center.  Ram,  1  Year 
and  Under  2 :  John  W.  Kiser  Estate 
(Theodore  Brewer,  manager),  St.  Paris, 
O. ;  second,  Walker.  Lamb  :  Kiser ;  sec¬ 
ond,  Swift.  Aged  Ewe ;  First  and  sec¬ 
ond,  Kiser.  Ewe,  1  Year  and  Under  2  : 
Kiser  ;  second,  Walker.  Lamb  :  First  and 
second,  Kiser.  Champion  Ram :  Walker. 
Champion  Ewe  :  Kiser. 

Suffolk. — Aged  Ram  :  First  and  second, 

H.  E.  Morris,  Leroy.  Ram,  1  Year  and 
Under  2:  Andrew  Wallace,  Puffard;  sec¬ 
ond,  Van  Vleet.  Lamb  :  Van  Yteet ;  sec¬ 
ond,  Wallace.  Aged  Ewe  :  Wallace  ;  sec¬ 
ond,  Van  Vleet.  Ewe,  1  Year  and  Under 
2:  Van  Vleet;  second,  Wallace.  Lamb; 
Van  Vleet;  second,  Wallace.  Champion 
Ram  :  Morris.  Champion  Ewe  :  W allace. 

Tunis. — Aged  Ram  :  First  and  second, 
McGuire.  Ram,  1  Year  and  Under  2 : 


Tan  Bark  &  Arena  at  the  N.Y.  State  Fair 

By  R.GW.  Duck 


Duroc-Jersey. — Allen  H.  Post,  Scipio 
Center,  N.  Y.,  swept  the  field  of  entries 
including  the  champions. 

Horses 


McGuire.  Lamb  :  McGuire ;  second.  Geo. 
M.  Hillis,  Davenport.  Aged  Ewe:  Ilillis ; 
second,  McGuire.  Ewe,  1  Year  and  Un¬ 
der  2  :  McGuire ;  second,  Hillis.  Lamb  : 
McGuire  ;  second,  Hillis.  Champion  Ram  ; 
McGuire.  Champion  Ewe  :  Hillis. 

Cheviot.  —  Aged  Ram :  Wallace ;  sec¬ 
ond,  J.  A.  Curry,  Hartwick.  Ram,  1  Year 
and  Under  2 :  First  and  second,  ,T.  A. 
Curry.  Lamb  ;  First  and  second,  Curry. 
Aged  Ewe :  First  and  second,  Curry ; 
Ewe,  1  Year  and  Under  2 :  Curry ;  sec¬ 
ond.  Bradford.  Lamb  :  Bradford  ;  second. 
Wallace.  Champion  Ram :  Wallace. 
Champion  Ewe :  Curry. 

Karakul.— Aged  Ram :  First  and  sec¬ 
ond,  Karakul  Fur  Sheep  Farms,  Fayette¬ 
ville.  Lamb,  1  Year  and  Under  2 :  First 
and  second,  Karakul.  Aged  Ewe  :  Kara¬ 
kul ;  second,  L.  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville. 
Ewe,  1  Year  and  Under  2  :  Karakul;  sec¬ 
ond,  Dawley.  Lamb  :  Karakul ;  second, 


Kite.  Sow,  0  Months  and  Under  12 : 
First  and  second,  Kite.  Sow,  Under  6 
Months :  First  and  second,  Kite.  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar,  1  Year  or  Oover :  Kite.  Cham¬ 
pion  Boar,  1  Year  or  Over :  Kite.  Cham¬ 
pion  Sow,  1  Year  or  Over :  Van  Arsdall. 
Champion  Sow,  Under  1  Year :  Kite. 
Grand  Champion  Boar :  Kite. 

Chester  Whites. — Boar,  18  Months  or 
Over :  First  and  second,  J.  IV.  Van  Ars¬ 
dall,  Jr.,  Burgin,  Ky.  Boar,  12  Months 
and  Under  IS:  Van  Arsdall;  second, 
Wayne  L.  Brown,  Auburn.  Boar,  G 
Months  and  Under  12  :  First  and  second. 
Van  Arsdall.  Boar,  Under  6  Months : 
Roy  T.  Ilollier  &  Son,  Skaneateles.  Sow, 
18  Months  or  Over :  Ilollier ;  second, 
Van  Arsdall.  Sow,  12  Months  and  Under 
IS :  First  and  second.  Van  Arsdall.  Sow, 
6  months  and  Under  12:  Ilollier;  second. 
Van  Arsdall.  Sow,  Under  6  Months : 
First  and  second,  Ilollier.  Champion 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  X. 
Bring  on  the  feed :  we're  ready  for  it. 


Dawley.  Champion  Ram  and  Ewe : 
Karakul. 

Long  Wools :  Lincoln.  —  Aged  Ram : 
McDowell;  second.  Perry  Stock  Farm. 
Ram,  I  Year  and  Under  2 :  Perry ;  sec¬ 
ond,  McDowell.  Lamb  :  Perry  :  second, 
McDowell.  Aged  Ewe :  Perry ;  second, 
McDowell.  Ewe,  1  Year  and  Under  2  : 
Perry ;  second,  McDowell.  Lamb :  Mc¬ 
Dowell  ;  second,  Perry.  Champion  Ram  : 
McDowell.  Champion  Ewe  :  Perry. 

Leicester.  —  Aged  Ram:  McDowell; 
second,  McGuire.  Ram,  1  Year  and  Un¬ 
der  2:  McGuire;  second,  McDowell. 
Lamb ;  First  and  second :  McGuire.  Ewe, 
1  Year  and  Under  2:  McGuire;  second, 
McDowell.  Lamb  :  McDowell ;  second, 
McGuire.  Champion  Ram :  McDowell. 
Champion  Ewe :  McGuire. 

Cotswold. — Aged  Ram  :  McDowell ;  sec¬ 
ond,  Perry.  Ram,  1  Year  and  Under  2: 
McDowell ;  second,  Perry.  Lamb :  Mc¬ 
Dowell  ;  second,  McGuire.  Aged  Ewe : 
Perry ;  second,  McGuire.  Lamb :  First 
and  second,  McDowell.  Champion  Ram : 
McDowell.  Champion  Ewe  :  McGuire. 
Swine 

Berkshire. — Boar,  18  Months  or  Over : 
F.  E.  Kite  &  Sons,  St.  Paris,  O. ;  second, 
Alex  Cooper  &  Son.  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 
Boar,  12  Months  and  Under  18 :  First 
and  second,  Kite.  Boar  6  and  Under  12 
Mos. :  1  and  2,  Kite.  Boar,  Under  6  Mos. : 
Kite ;  second,  Cooper.  Sow.  18  Months 
or  Over :  First  and  second,  Kite.  Sow,  12 
months  and  Under  18:  Cooper;  second, 


Boar,  1  Year  or  Over :  Van  Arsdall. 
Champion  Boar,  Under  12  Months :  Van 
Arsdall.  Champion  Sow,  1  Year  or  Over: 
Van  Arsdall.  Champion  Sow,  Under  12 *• 
Months :  Ilollier.  Grand  Champion 

Boar:  Van  Arsdall.  Grand  Champion 
Sow :  Van  Arsdall. 

Poland  China. — Boar,  18  Months  or 
Over :  First  and  second.  Buck  &  Doe  Run 
Valley  Farms,  Coatesville,  Pa.  Boar,  12 
Months  and  Under  18  :  First  and  second, 
Buck  &  Doe.  Boar,  Under  G  Months : 
First  and  second,  Buck  &  Doe.  Sow,  18 
Months  and  Over :  First  and  second. 
Buck  &  Doe.  Sow,  12  Months  arid  Un¬ 
der  18  Months :  First  and  second,  Buck 
&  Doe.  Sow,  6  Months  and  Under  12  : 
First  and  second.  Buck  &  Doe.  Sow,  Un¬ 
der  G  Months  :  Robert  Holcomb,  Tunnel ; 
second,  Volney  Park,  Harpursville. 
Grand  Champion  Boar  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Sow :  Buck  &  Doe. 

Hampshire — Boar.  18  Months  or  Over : 
Frank  C.  Oren,  Wilmington,  O. ;  second. 
P.  M.  Knapp,  Camillas.  Boar,  12  Months 
and  Under  18 :  First  and  second.  Oren. 
Boar,  6  Months  and  Under  12:  Ilollier; 
second,  Oren.  Boar,  Under  G  Months : 
First  and  second,  Oren.  Sow.  18  Months 
or  Over :  First  and  second.  Oren.  Sow, 
12  Months  and  Under  18 :  First  and  sec¬ 
ond,  Oren.  Sow,  6  Months  and  Under 
12:  First  and  second.  Oren.  Sow,  Under 
G  Months :  Ferndale  Farm,  Cedarville,  O. 
Grand  Champion  Boar  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Sow,  Oren. 


The  horse  department  exhibits  were  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  ever  shown  at  our 
fair.  All  through  the  entries,  including 
the  night  show  an  outstanding  array  of 
great  horses  were  shown.  Supt.  S.  C. 
Pendergast  was  about  the  busiest  man  on 
the  grounds  and  seemed  to  achieve  the 
almost  impossible  task  of  satisfying  every¬ 
one.  Judge  R.  S.  Hudson,  Michigan,  had 
classes  which  were  well  worthy  of  his  ex¬ 
pert  consideration. 

In  the  aged  Perelieron  class  the  great 
Don-A-Tation  went  through  to  champion¬ 
ship  honors.  II.  II.  Bell  &  Sons,  Mt. 
Ephraim,  N.  .T.,  were  first  on  their  three- 
year-old,  Belmont’s  Captain  212557. 
Stern  Bros.,  Inc.,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  won 
the  blue  for  two-year-olds  and  Reserve 
Champion  on  Baron  de  la  Fayette  214- 
398.  Tom  Corwin  Farms,  Inc.,  Wells- 
town,  O.,  won  first  in  the  yearling  class 
with  Carlad  220164.  Bell  won  on  ex¬ 
hibitor  bred  stallion. 

Corwin  exhibited  his  mare  Carvetta 
206613  for  Senior  and  Grand  Champion. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Dreyfus,  Brewster, 
N.  Y.,  exhibited  Carnona  to  Hope  216519 
for  Junior  Champion  mare. 

The  Belgian  show  was  one  to  warm  the 
heart  of  any  horse  lover.  The  exhibits 
combined  exceptional  size  with  quail-:; 
and  action.  Hyllmede  Farm,  Beaver, 
Pa.,  won  Senior  and  Grand  Champion 
with  Carlo  d’Everbecq  19576.  Toney 
and  Townsend,  Greenville,  O.,  first  with 
Wabash  Eddie  in  the  four-year-olds. 
Their  two-year-old,  Silver  Tip  19466,  won 
Junior  Champion.  George  H.  DeLand, 
Wolcott,  N.  Y.,  and  Eugene  P.  Forrestel, 
Medina,  N.  Y.,  won  several  premiums  on 
their  entries. 

The  outstanding  Belgian  mare,  Mary 
Lou  14184.  owned  and  exhibited  by 
Toney  and  Townsend,  won  the  purple, 
with  their  Hill  Crest  Gloranna  Junior 
Champion. 

In  the  purebreds  other  than  Perelieron 
and  Belgian,  Donegal  Farm.  Phelps,  N. 
Y.,  won  Champion  Stallion ;  Alice 
Hawkes  Robinson,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y., 
won  Champion  mare. 

4-H  Division 

Grand  Champions:  Holstein-Friesian, 
Emmet  McClure,  Huevelton  ;  Senior  Year 
Guernsey,  Ernest  Newman,  Bainbridge ; 

2- year-bid  Jersey,  Thomas  Rich.  Hobart; 

3- year-old  Ayrshire,  Ralph  Gould,  Ho¬ 
bart  ;  3-year-old  Brown  Swiss,  Melvin 
Bates,  Greene ;  2-year-old  Shorthorn, 
Robert  Brew. 

Showmanship — Holstein.  James  Young, 
Jr.,  Angelica ;  Guernsey.  Samuel  Daw¬ 
son,  Hillsdale;  Jersey,  Edgar  Jennings, 
East  Durham  ;  Ayrshire,  W inford  Chees- 
man,  Ellenburg  Depot ;  Brown  Swiss, 
Clyde  Kirk,  Adam;  Shorthorn,  Robeit 
Brew,  Burgen. 

Edward  Sweetland  again  swept  the 
field  on  hog's  and  won  pen  in  the  ope  a 
class. 

In  Vocational  Judging,  the  itam 
coached  by  Glen  Underwood  from  Ran¬ 
dolph  won  first.  The  members  were 
Ward  Miller  and  Glen  Darling,  Jr. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  ends  the  second  and 
final  report  of  livestock  winnings  at  tie 
recent  New  York  State  Fair.  The  thougtt 
and  well  directed  efforts  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  these  winnings  are  worth  consid¬ 
eration. 

While  “show  points”  have  to  l»e 
weighed  by  livestock  judges,  we  believe 
that  the  general  all-around  merit  of  the 
animals  receives  more  attention  than  was 
customary  at  one  time,  and  thus  tie 
rulings  have  weight  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  breeders.  This  adds  to  the  con¬ 
structive  value  of  a  show,  and  every 
thoughtful  livestock  man  as  he  goes  home 
carries  with  him  some  ideas  that  are  like¬ 
ly  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  his  stock. 


Jjeft — Ernest  Newman,  Bainbridge,  left.,  holding  his  Champion  4-77  Guernsey  female.  Princess  Laura  of  Hewman  Farm . 
reserve  champion,  Ritzy  Queen.  Center — Team  owned  and  exhibited  by  A.  T).  Weller,  Lowvtlle,  A.  Y.  Winners  of  sev 

classes.  Right— Champion  Corriedale  ram,  at  1936  New  York  and  several  other  leading  fairs ;  owned  and  exhibited 


Right,  Elton  Borden,  Schaghticoke,  with  his 
era!  prizes  in  the  New  York  State  draft-horse 
by  J.  F.  and  II.  II.  Wallccr  of  Gambier,  Ohio. 
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DAIRY  CATTLE 


300  CHOICE 

Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  &  Ayrshire 

rows  and  lieifers,  T.  B.  Tested.  Also  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  Blood  Tested  cows  and  heifers  at  Farmers 
T>riees  No.  1  Iowa  horses  on  hand  at  all  times. 

IT  &  C.  A.  WELCH,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


26  Registered  Holstein — first  calf  heifers.  50  Grade 
Holsteins  and  Guernsey  Heifers — due  this  fall  ana 
early  winter.  10  Registered  Holstein  Cows. 

All  T.  B.,  Bang  and  garget  tested. 

SPOT  FARMS  T  U  L  L  Y,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  and  Jersey  Calves  and  Heifers 

VERY  CHOICE  ,  ,  „ 

At  farmers’  prices.  Also  choice  service  bulls. 
Write  your  wants. 

HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Box  SO,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  A  ] 


AGED  ANGUS  COWS 
At  Beef  Prices! 

Bred  and  open  heifers.  1936  bull  and  heifer 
calves.  A  few  selected  4H  Club  steers. 

BETHEL  FARM,  INC,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Trank  Richards,  Mgr. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 

|  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  ] 

Registered  Brown  Swiss 

Four  month  bull  T.  B.  blood  tested. 

GEORGE  COBAUGH  ELLENDALE,  DELAWARE 

SHEEP 

SHROPSHIRE  and  SOUTHDOWN  RAMS 

Two  years  old,  sired  by  Im.  Buttar  Rum. 

ANDREW  J.  COCHRANE,  RIPLEY,  N.  Y. 

T JAn  C  A  T  I?  f  HAMPSHIRE  and  LEICESTER 

I  U IV  O  A 1  j  11/  .  Rams  and  Ram  Lambs.  Also 
could  spare  a  few  ewes  at  farmers  prices. 

W.  S.  ROBINSON,  li.  F.  1).  8,  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

CLOSING  OUT  OUR  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES 

without  reserves,  40  bred  ewes  and  15  ewe  lambs.  AH 
hi  good  healthy  condition,  at  $15.00  each. 

HYLLMEDE  FARM.  BEAVER,  PENNA. 

FOR  SALE  —  Flock  of  Fifty  Grade  Shropshires 

in  excellent  health.  For“quaJity  refer  Conn.  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Storrs,  Conn.  FOLLY  FARM  •  Simsbury,  Conn. 

PUREBRED  RAMBOUILLET  RAM  LAMBS. 

MT  Grovvthy;  “The  King  of  Sheep” .  $12.00  up. 

H.  C.  BEARDSLEY  -  Montour  Falls,  New  York 

Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams — well  wooled  and 
good  type.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Shropshire.  Hampshire  and  Rambouillet 
rams.  KENNETH  MOORE,  Warren  Center,  Penna. 

c„_  C0I0  Twenty  registered  Rambouillet  ewe  lambs 
rUI  JdlC  age  5  mos.  II.  P.  SHERMAN,  Alfred  Station,  N.Y 

Five  Reg.  Hampshire 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  SLTmS. 

HORSES 

FOR  SALE  —  Six  Registered  Belgians  f coRi?a"x 

mouths;  l  yearling  coltjl  three  year  old,  bred;  1  five 
year  old.  bred;  1  nine  year  old.  bred;  1  eleven  year  old, 
bred— $150  to  $400.  FRED  W.  BOND,  Ransomville,  N.  Y. 

At  ,lle  Grand  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon- 

nl  UlUQ  bellear,  of  Kontact.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Fee  $25.00.  DIIEYFUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y, 

Heavy  &  Handy-weight 

lowest  country  prices.  F’RED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa 

New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  258 
Pages  714x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics  The 
book  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOK  SATE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


Milk  Drive  Goes  on 

During  the  past  four  weeks,  County 
Committees  throughout  the  State  have 
been  hard  at  work  contacting  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  candidates  in  their  districts 
and  securing  their  pledges  to  support  the 
Charter  Milk  Bill.  The  results  of  their 
fine  work  are  set  forth  in  detail  on  pages 
774  and  775  of  this  issue. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  State  Milk  Com- 
mitteee  that  every  man  in  New  York 
State  will  carefully  analyze  the  state¬ 
ments  of  their  candidates  before  making 
his  decision.  Party  affiliations  should  be 
considered  immaterial.  The  primary  aim 
of  the  Milk  Committee  is  to  secure  the 
election  of  legislators  friendly  to  the  milk 
producer  and  anxious  and  willing  to  re¬ 
store  his  business  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  Committee  membership 
drive  continues  strong  and  active.  There 
are  now  approximately  12,000  members. 
Oneida  County  continues  in  the  lead, 
closely  follower  by  Chautauqua,  Broome, 
Clinton,  Washington,  Chenango,  Madison 
and  Delaware  Counties.  Substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  membership  have  been  made 
recently  in  Allegany,  Greene,  Livingston, 
Monroe,  Orange  and  Ulster  Counties. 

The  complete  current  list  of  County 
Representatives  of  the  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  sponsoring  the  Charter 
Milk  Bill,  is  as  follows : 

ALLEGANY  -  Ivlahr  Swift,  It.  D.  2,  Cuba 
BROOME  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 

A.  L,  Dann,  R.  D.  2,  I-Iarpursville 
CATTARAUGUS  -  James  Dornan,  Franklinville 
Leigh  Lounsbury,  Ellicottville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
CHAUTAUQUA  -  J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
J.  M.  I-Ioldridge,  Sherman 
CHENANGO  -  August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 
Charles  A.  Boyd,  South  Plymouth 
CLINTON  -  G.  Lynn  Barber,  West  Cbazy 
CORTLAND  -  F.  TV.  Powers,  De  Ruyter 
DELAWARE  -  C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center 
Edgar  B.  Truscott,  Delhi 
DUTCHESS  -  Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Millbrook 
ERIE  -  Riley  Raiber,  South  Wales 

ESSEX  -  Thomas  Lonergan,  Tieonderoga 
FULTON  -  C.  A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
GENESEE  -  A.  C.  Pilger,  Box  2C7,  Batavia 
GREENE  -  M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 

HERKIMER  -  S.  A.  Piseek,  Newport 

JEFFERSON  -  C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams 

LEWIS  -  J.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage 

Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  Lowville 
LIVINGSTON  -  Mark  Kling,  Lima 

MADISON  -  T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 

MONTGOMERY  -  E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonville 
John  H.  Young,  Fort  Johnson 
NASSAU  -  Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempstead 

NIAGARA  -  W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lockport 
ONEIDA  -  Eugene  W.  Traxel,  Ava 

Robert  L.  Bryant,  R.  D.,  Cassville 
ONONDAGA  -  Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 
ORANGE  -  J.  C.  Drew,  Warwick 

OSAVEGO  -  R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1,  Oswego 
OTSEGO  -  A.  H.  Munson,  South  Hartwick 
Hugh  J.  Roberts,  Unadilla  Forks 
PUTNAM  -  William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
RENSSELAER  -  Fred  Sherman,  R.  D.,  Buskirk 
SARATOGA  -  Gerald  Goff,  R.  -D..  Scliuylerville 
SCHOHARIE  -  Avery  Hinman,  Gilboa 

LeGran'i  Tompkins,  Gilboa 
Griff  W.  Jack,  R.  D.  1,  Canisteo 
F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 
H.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owego 
Aaron  Bell,'  Accord 
WASHINGTON  -  Carl  Hansen,  Star  Rt.Cossayuna 
AVESTCHESTER  -  J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Hgts. 
YATES  -  M.  L.  Ross,  Himrod 


STEUBEN 

SUFFOLK 

TIOGA 

ULSTER 


Ailing  Horse 

We  have  a  horse  that  chokes  when  he 
drinks,  coughs  if  he  trots,  and  swerves 
when  working.  His  eyes  run  and  a  little 
matter  runs  from  the  nostrils  R.  T. 

New  York. 

In  the  case  of  chronic  catarrah  or  nasal 
gleet  which  your  horse  may  have,  as 
seems  indicated,  rest  and  laxative  feeds 
are  best.  About  equal  parts  corn,  oats 
and  wheat  bran  are  good.  Give  it  access 
to  iodized  stock  salt  at  all  times.  Add 
about  a  handful  of  linseed  oilmeal  to  the 
grain  fed  daily. 

The  following  is  a  good  treatment : 
Have  your  local  druggist  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture :  Reduced  iron,  three 
ounces ;  powdered  mix  vomica,  one  ounce. 
After  thoroughly  mixing  make  it  into  16 
equal  sized  powders,  by  Aveight.  Mix  one 
of  these  poAvders  Avith  each  feed,  twice 
daily.  Wash  the  nostrils  three  times 
daily  Avith  a  saturated  hot  boric  acid  so¬ 
lution.  Sprinkle  chloride  of  lime  in  the 
stall,  and  a  little  in  the  manger  under  the 
hay  in  the  manger.  R.  av.  duck. 


Coming  Farmers  Meetings 

Nov.  10-14. — Poultry  Industries  Expo¬ 
sition,  Port  Authority  Building,  8th  Ave. 
and  15th  St.,  New  York. 

Nov.  27-20. — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  Poultry  Show,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Chapman,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jan.  25-20.  —  Farmers’  Week,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 


PAY  MAXIMUM 
PROFITS  BECAUSE 
THEY  ARE  FED  ON 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


WITH  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS 

□  Building  Barn 

□  Remodeling 
Bam 

□  Cow  Stalls 

□  Stanchions 

□  AVater  Bowls 
Q  Litter  Carriers 
0  Hay  Tools 

□  Ventilation 
0  Horse  Stalls 

0  Free  Bam  Plan 
Book 

0  Poultry 


NEW  BARN  PLANS! 

Before  you  build,  remodel,  equip, 
or  ventilate  any  farm  building, 
read  Louden’s  new  FREE  bam 
plan  book.  Tells  how  to  avoid 
costly  building  mistakes.  Insure 
correct  space  for  all  animals, 
alley  widths,  proper  floor  levels, 
best  arrangements  for  saving 
steps,  labor,  money.  Fifty  plans 
from  over  7rt  years’  experience. 
Dozens  of  pictures.  Hundreds  of 
helpful  ideas.  Tear  out  ad  and 
mail  with  name  and  address  to¬ 
day  for  your  Free  copy!  Get  de¬ 
tails,  attractive  prices  Louden’s 
Lifetime  Pasture-Comfort  Barn 
Equipment.  Extra-value.  Louden 
first  in  the  field.  Check  items  of 
interest. 

louden  Machinery  Co.,  Dept.  11, 
1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(E«t.  1867) 


Equipment 


Fairfield,  Iowa;  Toledo,  St.  Paul 


I)  -jgc  •jrwmraK?  d 


BARN  AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


'00  up-  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS 
1  or  milk  cooling  cabinets  for  well  water 
"“•or  ice.  Also  farm  electric  water  heat¬ 
ing  pails,  $13.96.  Buy  your  milk  cooler  or  cabinet  now 
at  our  Faetory-To-You  Prices  and  Fall  and  Winter  dis¬ 
counts.  Save  "25 S6 .  Write  Dept.  R-,  COMMERCIAL  RE¬ 
FRIGERATION  CO.,  Inc.,  65  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS— 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  Crossed 

6-8  weeks  old . $3.50  each 

8-10  weeks  old . $4.00  each 

Ship  any  number  COD.  5%  discount  on  orders  of  6  pigs 
or  more.  AVrite,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of  these 
good  pigs. 


50  Years  With  Dependable  Pigs 

Chester- Yorkshire,  Hampshire- Berk  shire  and  Poland 
crosses,  6,  8,  10,  12  weeks  old,  $3.50,  $4,  $4.50,  $5, 
$5.50,  $6  each,  on  approval.  Shoats,  feeders,  all  ages. 
(Vaccinated  to  prevent  cholera,  50c  each  if  desired.) 
Selected  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 

■ —  Buy  AVith  Confidence  — 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  Box  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 
Residence,  Carr  Road.  -  Tel.  I09I-M,  Evenings 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  fall  pigs,  out  of  two  and  three-year-old  sows, 
0  to  S  weeks  old,  unrelated  pairs.  Have  a  few  very  fine 
hoars  for  fall  breeding.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and 
prices  on  request. 

ARYLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  AA’hites.  Chester  Berkshire,  Chester  Yorkshire. 
6-7  weeks  $3.00.  8-9  weeks  $3.50.  10  weeks  $4.00l.  12 
weeks  $5.50.  Vaccination  extra.  Ship  one  or  more  COD. 

Cra-tes  free.  C.  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE! 

Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs 

Lelarnl  E.  Jaokett  -  Ferdonia,  NewIYork 


Reg.  Hampshire  Hogs  B^,7^S!ng; 

THISTLE  DHU  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

DREG.  CU#|||C  All  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F. 
UROC  aflliiu  Pnttlngton.  Selpio  Center,  N.Y, 


*CT*AMPSHIRE- Choice  Young  Service  Boars. 

■  ®  *  BLUE  RIBBON  FARMS,  Lorraine,  New  York 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ~] 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 
They  Are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and  Short¬ 
horn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking,  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  1* 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address— 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
I  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  on* 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer's  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  come  and  lee  ui. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smitliville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Looking  For  Guernseys? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeder*'  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Thirty  head  purebred  Hereford  breeding  cattle.  Cows, 
heifers,  bulls  all  ages.  Priced  very  cheap.  Come  and 
see.  No  letters  answered.  Farm  one  mile  north  of 
Pompey  Village.  WM.  J.  HAMILTON,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


WIREHAIRED  F0XTERR1ER  PUPPIES 

Males  $10.00;  Females  $8.00.  Brood  matron  $10.00. 
Six  month  male  puppie  $15.00.  Pedigreed.  Litters  reg¬ 
istered.  MIFFLIN  LAKES  KENNELS.  Ashland,  Ohio 

HANDSOME!  HEALTHY!  St.  Bernard  Puppies 

A.  K.  C.  registered.  Wonderful  home  dogs.  Seneca  St. 
Bernard  Kennel,  A.  R.  Buck,  R.  D.  2,  Waterloo,  N,  Y. 

Reg.  English  Setter 

HAROLD  R.  ZIEGLER  Rl,  Breinigsville.  Pa. 

Pod  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
I  tu.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Airedale  Puppies  ,tales  5,5 


ADAM  SCHOFIELD 


Females.  S10 

New  Ringgold,  Pa. 


Don  ENGLISH  SETTERS  beautifully  marked  the 
ney.  making  of  real  field  does.  Parents  very  good 
birds  dogs  HAROLD  R.  ZIEGLER,  Rl.  Brelnlgavllle,  Pa 


AIDCnAI  CC  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D 

HlnlUHLCJ  SHADY  SIDE  FARM  -  Madison,  N.  Y 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Paps  K',Za«Pa;ri’.rarm 

ID16U  TERRIER  PUPPIES  -  PUREBRED. 
lrVLOin  EMMA  BROWN  -  Youngs.  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Registerable.  Natural  Drivers  & 
Companions.  Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

from  Heel  Drivers. 
Arthur  Gilson,  Lisbon,  X.  Y 


Shepherd  Pups 


Tllfft  lUlpp  RpflfllpC  reasonable.  SUNNYSIDE  TER. 
I  YVO  mite  Dcdyies  KlElt  KENNELS,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  puppies,  beauties;  females  $5.00; 
males  $10.00;  Robert  Sweeney,  Highgate  Center,  Vt. 


PUPPIES — Irish  Terriers,  champion  bloodlines,  also 
Hunting  Beagle.  GATES,  Richard  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


REG.  PUPPIES— Ch.  stock.  Wirehaired  Fox  Terriers, 
Chows,  S35-S15.  TAROKDALE  KENNELS. Dover  Plains,  N  T. 


T  IDO  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 

UULL1LJ  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings.  N.Y. 


Registered  Shetland  ponies— Brood  Mares,  Colts 
and  Studs.  Closing  out  entire  herd.  Price  S40  up. 
SCHWARTZ  NURSERIES  PONY  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa, 


FERRETS  [ 

E'TT'nnir'TC  SPECIAL  HUNTERS— either  sex, 
P  LKKLlo  S3. 00.  Ship  C.O.D.  Also  Genuine 
Black  Raccoon.  E.  L.  HARTMAN.  New  London.  Ohio 
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LEARN  TO  RE-SEAT  YOUR 
CHAIRS 

Have  you  a  chair, 
stool  or  bench 
that  you  would 
like  to  re-seat? 
We  will  teach  you 
how  to  do  it.  Use 
either  Cane,  Rush, 
Reed,  Splints, 
Fibre  Rush,  Cane 
Webbing  or 
Grass. 

Send  10c  today 
for  our  illustrat¬ 
ed  Instruction 
Book  and  price 

Instruction  Book  efxplai 

Oniw  1 0r*  how  to  do  Scat 

only  IOC  Weaving. 

THE  H.  H.  PERKINS  CO. 

255  Shelton  Ave.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Let  Your  Grange 
Insurance  Company 

PROTECT  You? 


An  income  for  your  old  age;  an  income  for 
your  wife  and  children — all  of  these  can  be 
had  through  your  own  Grange  Insurance. 
Write  us  today  for  information. 

AGENTS  We  need  progressive  agents  in  a 
few  good  territories  now  open. 


\f  »  nirfl  For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
YAK  n|\  prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

I  niuid  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


STEAM  Plants,  $117.  Sinktub,  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  $16 
Bathrooms.  $29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue- 

SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


-Hefei)  m&ie  Ae/fe  2S 

PREVENT 


sniffle,  or  any  irritation  in  your  nose 


•  Quick!  A  Few  Drops 

of  Vicks  Va-lro-nol  up  each  nostril 


•  It  S-p-r-e-a-d-s 

Its  scientific  medication  swiftly  spreads 
through  nose  and  upper  throat  — 
where  3  out  of  4  colds  start. 

You  can  feel  the  tingle  as  Va-tro-nol 
s-p-r-e-a-d-s  through  the  trouble  zone 
in  your  nose  and  upper  throat.  Its 
medication  is  specially  prepared  to 
stimulate  Nature’s  defenses  in  this 
area.  Used  in  time,  Va-tro-nol  helps 
to  prevent  many  a  miserable  cold 
from  developing  .  .  .  and  to  throw  off 
head  colds  in  the  early  stages. 

Quickly  relieves  "Stuffy  Head"! 


MANY  COLDS 


•  At  The  First  Sneeze, 


Follow  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


VICKS 

Va-tro-nol 


Look  in  your  Va-tro-nol  package  for  the 
interesting  story  of  Vicks  Plan  for  Better 
Control  of  Colds  in  the  home.  In  clinic 
tests  among  17,353  people,  this  Plan 
cut  sickness  from  colds  more  than  half  I 


Sealed  Orders 


We  bear  sealed  orders  o'er  Life's  wel¬ 
tered  sea, 

Our  haven  dim  and  far; 

We  can  but  man  the  helm  right  cheerily, 
Steer  by  the  brightest  star, 


And  hope  that  when  at  last  the  Great 
Command 

Is  read,  we  then  may  hear 
Our  anchor  song,  and  see  the  longed-for 
land 

Lie,  known  and  very  near. 

— Richard  Burton. 


Some  Timely  Recipes 

Our  Favorite  Chow  Chow.  —  Cut  fine 
four  quarts  of  green  tomatoes,  four  me¬ 
dium-sized  heads  of  cabbage,  and  three 
onions  (later  may  be  ommitted  if  de¬ 
sired),  salt  and  let  stand  over  night;  in 
the  morning  chop  four  bunches  of  celery, 
three  green  and  three  yellow  peppers,  mix 
with  cabbage  and  tomatoes  and  drain  dry. 
Put  all  in  preserving  kettle,  add  sufficient 
vinegar  to  cover,  1%  pounds  of  sugar  or 
to  taste,  one  tablespoon  each  of  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  nutmeg;  beat  slowly,  allow  to 
boil,  stir  in  half  cup  of  ground  mustard, 
let  simmer  five  minutes.  This  will  make 
eight  quarts  and  by  adding  the  mustard 
will  keep  indefinitely. 

Quince  Jam. — To  six  pounds  of  sugar 
add  three  pints  of  water,  boil  20  minutes 
or  until  syrup  begins  to  thicken.  Grate 
seven  quinces  and  four  apples,  add  to  the 
syrup,  boil  20  minutes,  stirring  to  prevent 
scorching.  For  a  change  the  addition  of 
an  orange  or  lemon  is  nice. 

Southern  Apple  Pudding. — Butter  the 
inside  and  bottom  of  a  deep  baking  dish, 
pare  and  core,  cut  in  thin  slices  eight 
large  ripe  tart  apples.  Place  in  baking 
dish  a  layer  of  apples,  dot  witn  butter, 
sprinkle  with  brown  sugar,  connmie  un¬ 
til  apples  are  used,  sprinkle  the  top  with 
spices  ground  fine.  Dissolve  one  scant 
teaspoon  of  soda  in  a  pint  of  thick  sour 
cream.  Pour  it  over  the  apples.  Cover 
the  top  with  a  rather  thick  pie  crust, 
notch  the  edges,  bake  one  hour  or  until 
apples  are  tender.  Serve  hot  with  sweet 
milk  and  butter.  mrs.  d.  b.  p. 


Winning  Ways  With  Rice 

Perhaps  you  experienced  as  a  bride 
some  of  the  upsetting  habits  of  rice  cook¬ 
ery.  There  a  re  several  excellent  methods 
of  cooking  rice,  but  for  plain  boiled  rice 
we  like  this  one :  Use  one  cup  of 
rice  to  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  and 
three  teaspoons  salt.  Wash  it  several 
times  to  remove  starch,  and  have  the  wa¬ 
ter  boiling  in  a  deep  pan  to  which  the 
salt  has  already  been  added.  Slowly  drop 
in  the  rice.  Stir  with  a  fork,  using  a  lift¬ 
ing  motion.  Cook  the  rice  until  a  grain 
is  soft  when  tested  between  thumb  and 
finger.  Turn  the  rice  into  a  colander  and 
pour  a  little  hot  water  through  it.  Steam 
over  hot  water.  Every  kernel  will  be 
separate  and  plump.  If  you  desire  very 
white  rice,  add  a  teaspoon  of  lemon  juice 
to  the  cooking  water. 

Sometimes  I  steam  the  rice.  For 
steamed  rice,  use  a  double  boiler,  and  1% 
cups  of  milk  for  every  cup  of  rice,  and  a 
teaspoon  of  salt.  Cooked  over  the  boiling 
water  in  the  double  boiler  top.  the  rice 
absorbs  every  bit  of  the  milk.  If  you  are 
serving  rice  for  children,  this  is  an  ideal 
way  to  cook  it. 

Bice  water  may  be  used  to  starch  fine 
fabrics  and  laces.  Water  from  boiled 
rice  is  also  fine  for  sauces  and  soups. 
Don’t  throw  it  away.  Rice  water  is 
often  used  for  infant  feeding  because  it 
is  so  easily  digested.  There  are  dozens 
of  ways  in  which  rice  may  he  served,  all 
of  them  delicious  and  economical. 

MRS.  B.  p. 


Bedspreads  Reflect  Early  American  Home 


The  impetus  which  interest  in  early 
American  crafts  and  home  arts  has  re¬ 
ceived  lately  is  reflected  in  the  increasing 
use  of  quilts  and  bedspreads  of  early 
American  types.  The  tufted  varieties, 
which  have  become  so  popular  the  last 
few  years,  represent  a  type  which  com¬ 
prised  only  a  small  part  of  the  handi¬ 
work  done  by  the  women  of  colonial  days. 
Far  more  important,  and  decidedly  more 
attractive  and  artistic,  were  the  hand- 
appliqued  quilts  and  bed  covers,  which 
fostered  a  real  flowering  of  colonial  de¬ 
sign. 

Their  charm  and  decorative  possibili¬ 
ties  are  now  receiving  their  due.  The 
spirited  designs  and  interesting  variety 
of  color  combinations  of  this  type  of 
spread,  which  formerly  could  be  enjoyed 
only  by  the  collector  of  early  originals, 


has  now  been  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  home. 

Particularly  distinctive  is  their  use  of 
color.  Several  colors  are  combined  in  one 
spread.  This  not  only  helps  distribute 
the  emphasis  on  colors  in  a  room,  but  in¬ 
troduces  a  lively,  cheerful  note  which 
adds  verve  and  dash  to  any  golor  scheme. 

These  patterns  are  all  appliqued  en¬ 
tirely  by  hand  in  gay,  fast  colors  on 
sturdy,  preshrunk,  unbleached  muslin, 
whose  wearability  is  traditional,  com¬ 
bining  practicality  with  unusual  decora¬ 
tive  appeal.  While  they  represent  a  very 
new  idea  in  spreads,  they  have  lost  none 
of  the  original  charm  of  their  forebears. 

The  Poppy  Design  shown  was  one  of 
many  interesting  spreads  we  recently  saw 
at  the  display  rooms  of  American  Fabrics 
Co.,  in  New  York  City. 


Hand-appliqued  Bedspread  With  Poppy  Design 


NATIONAL 


POWER  UNITS 

FOR  EVERY  PURSE  AND  PURPOSE 


Complete  Line  of  Wind  Power  Units, 
Engine  Generators,  Batteries. 

National  Air-Zephyr.  Automatic  wind 

fiower  unit,  protected  against  storms,  will 
ast  a  lifetime.  1,250  watts  to  5,000  watts, 
in  32  and  1 10  volts. 

National  Engine  Generators.  Rugged 
oversize  design  in  six  and  32  volts — six 
models  ranging  from  150  to  1,500  watts. 
National  Farmlight  Batteries.  Backed 
by  1 5  years  experience.  8  sizes  from  1 10 
ampere  hours  to  420  ampere  hours. 

See  your  National  dealer  or  write  to 
the  National  Battery  Co.,  Dept.  R-10, 
35  Neoga,  St.,  Depevv,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  BATTERY  CO. 


Best  Remedy  lor 
Coughs  is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 

Needs  No  Cooking.  Big  Saving. 

To  get  the  quickest  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  your  own  remedy  at  home. 
Once  tried,  you'll  never  use  any  other  kind 
of  cough  medicine,  and  it's  so  simple  and 
easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  A  child  could 
do  it.  No  cooking  needed. 

Then  get  214  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  prompt 
action  on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint 
of  really  better  medicine  than  you  could 
buy  ready-made  for  four  times  the  money. 
It  never  spoils,  and  children  love  its 
pleasant  taste. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  has  no 
equal.  You  can  feel  it  penetrating  the  air 
passages  in  a  way  that  means  business. 
It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  inflamed 
membranes,  and  eases  the  soreness.  Thus 
it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get 
restful  sleep. 

Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your 
money  will  be  refunded. 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY 

1  For  constipation,  you  can't  beat  good  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs. 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  the 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  the 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush¬ 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons. 

ifCg= °  AH  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expense. 
Write  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 

LANE’S  TEA,  133  North  St.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


LANE’S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FOR  70  YEARS 


KflllAK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
nvUHII  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
FI  I  fessio»al  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 

I  ILITItf  Genuine, Nationally  know  n.MoentoneSnperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R-B67,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

BEAUTIFUL  GLISTENING  PRINTS.  Roll  Developed. 
8  guaranteed  glistening  prints,  2  enlargements,  25o. 
American  Photo Ser.,  2946K  Nicollet,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


DOLL  DEVELOPED — Two  Beautiful  double  weight 
*v  Professional  Enlargements,  eight  Guaranteed  Prints. 

~5c.  PERFECT  FILM  SERVICE,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 

REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 
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An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  pages,  342  illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sale  by 


RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333 W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


We  Dirt  Farmers  Point  to  His  Record 

We,  the  undersigned  Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  Dirt  Farmers,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  in¬ 
dependently  have  studied  the  record  of  Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  pertaining  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Our  findings  indicate  that  more  has  been  accomplished  through  his  perseverance  and 
backing  while  Governor  than  during  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

We  commend  his  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  economics  in  general  and  his  friendship  to  agri¬ 
culture  from  the  standpoint  of  intimate  knowledge  of  its  value  to  all  classes  of  industries — all  of  which 
depend  upon  successful  agriculture  for  their  own  success. 

Realizing  the  inter-relationship  between  agriculture  and  industry,  he  has  forged  ahead  without 
fear  or  favor  working  toward  a  fair  living  return  to  the  individual  farmer. 

We  recommend  to  you  dirt  farmers  your  whole-hearted  support  so  that  he  may  be  re-elected  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  good  work  which  he  has  sponsored  and  fostered.  Here  is  a  summary  of  a 
few  of  the  outstanding  things  he  has  done  for  the  betterment  of  agriculture  as  a  whole: 


TUBERCULOSIS  ERADICATION 

1.  Governor  Lehman  has  greatly  stimulated  and  expedited  the 
program  for  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  During  his 
two  terms  of  office  he  has  recommended  appropriations  totalling 
$11,650,000  to  indemnify  the  owners  of  condemned  cattle  and  for 
the  re-testing  of  accredited  herds.  These  appropriations  were 
supplemented  by  special  additional  allocations  of  Federal  aid 
funds.  Today  only  a  few  hundred  cows  remain  to  be  tested  and 
the  State  will  soon  be  on  an  accredited  basis. 

BANGS  DISEASE  AND  MASTITIS  CONTROL 

2.  On  July  22nd,  1936,  Governor  Lehman  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  fourteen  to  study  and  recommend  what  the  State  should 
do  with  respect  to  these  diseases.  The  report  of  this  Commission 
will  be  submitted  and  a  program  formulating  a  plan  for  the 
handling  of  these  diseases  for  the  best  interest  of  the  dairy 
farmer  will  be  acted  upon. 

3.  The  Governor  also  sponsored  and  signed  legislation  making 
an  additional  appropriation  to  the  New  York  State  Veterinary 
College  at  Cornell  University  for  the  study  and  control  of  Bangs 
Disease  in  bovine  animals  by  vaccination. 

MILK  CONTROL 

4.  In  1932  the  farmer  was  receiving  a  blended  price  of  85  cents 
per  hundred  for  his  milk.  Today  he  is  receiving  approximately 
$2.00  per  hundred. 

The  total  amount  returned  to  the  milk  producers  of  the  State 
in  1932  was  $95,950,000.  In  1935  they  received  $128,473,000 — an 
increase  of  $32,523,000,  or  an  increase  of  over  33%. 

The  return  to  the  farmers  in  1936  is  much  higher  than  in 

1935.  Complete  figures  are  not  yet  available  but  there  is  every 
indication  that  returns  for  1936-37  will  be  materially  increased. 
Governor  Lehman  pledges  to  continue  his  efforts  for  adequate 
return  to  our  dairymen  and  protection  of  their  market.  To  no 
problem  of  New  York  agriculture  has  he  given  more  time  and 
energy  in  his  search  for  a  solution  that  will  bring  justice  to 
our  farm  men  and  women. 

MILK  ADVERTISING 

5.  State  Legislation  under  Governor  Lehman,  passed  a  law 
whereby  the  milk  industry  financed  and  the  State  supervised 
under  Governor  Lehman,  an  advertising  campaign  to  stop  the 
decline  in  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  figures  show  that  from  August  1,  1935  to  July  31, 

1936,  consumption  in  metropolitan  New  York  increased  76,354,880 
quarts.  August  1936  figures  continued  the  increase  showing  a 
gain  of  7,429,320  quarts.  In  the  comparative  metropolitan  market 
of  Boston  where  no  similar  campaign  was  conducted,  no  sales 
increase  was  shown. 

POTATO  PROBLEMS 

6.  The  Governor  recommended  and  signed  a  bill  providing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  research  and  investigation  of  problems  affecting 
potato  growing  and  marketing.  This  work  is  now  under  way  at 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 

LETTUCE  RESEARCH 

7.  Similar  legislation  was  also  approved  by  the  Governor  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  research  and  investigational  work  on  suitable 
lettuce  varieties  to  be  grown  in  New  York  State. 

EGG  GRADING  LAW 

8.  The  Governor  also  approved  and  sponsored  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  the  enforcement  of  the  State  retail  egg-grading 
law.  This  law  established  grades  and  standards  for  eggs  by  which 
the  consumer  can  purchase  a  definite  grade.  It  protects  the  re¬ 
tailer,  the  producer  and  consumer  alike. 


FARM  PRODUCTS  INSPECTION 
AND  CERTIFICATION 

9.  The  establishment  of  State  certificates  of  inspection  and  grad¬ 
ing  has  made  the  farmers’  products  acceptable  in  the  markets  of 
any  State  and  has  greatly  facilitated  trade.  It  has  reduced  to  the 
minimum  the  risk  of  rejection  and  price  adjustment  at  destination. 

STATE  MARKET  NEWS 

10.  The  establishment  of  the  State  Market  News  puts  the  farmer 
in  the  position  to  buy  and  sell  advantageously.  The  reports  give 
him  actual  conditions  and  prices  in  the  major  markets. 

REGIONAL  MARKETS 

11.  Regional  markets  have  been  located  in  cooperation  with 
Federal  Government  at  natural  market  centers  such  as  Syracuse, 
the  Capital  district  and  the  lower  Hudson  region.  They  represent 
one  of  the  outstanding  solutions  to  the  marketing  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  equal  benefit  of  producers  and  consumers. 

FARM-TO-MARKET  ROADS 

12.  The  Governor  has  secured  Federal  assistance  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  farm-to-market  roads.  In  1934  he  was  successful  in 
in  obtaining  a  special  allocation  of  $2,000,000  for  this  purpose. 
Because  of  this  Federal  assistance,  which  has  continued,  the 
State  has  been  able  to  embark  on  a  program  of  farm-to-market 
road  construction  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

STATE  AID  FOR  EDUCATION 

13.  Because  of  Governor  Lehman’s  complete  understanding  of 
and  interest  in  the  State’s  educational  problems,  the  rural  schools 
today  are  being  brought  to  the  same  high  standards  as  the  city 
schools  without  additional  cost  to  rural  population.  This  is  being 
accomplish  by  increased  financial  State  aid  to  the  counties, 
which  the  Governor  pledges  to  continue. 

STATE  FAIR 

14.  The  Governor  has  always  insisted  through  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  that  the  State  Fair  be  brought 
to  a  maximum  of  efficiency.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  activities 
that  a  Federal  grant  was  made  toward  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings  at  the  Fair  grounds  permitting  food,  machinery  and  all 
lines  of  industry  to  be  properly  housed  and  exhibited.  This  will 
bring  about  a  closer  relationship  and  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer. 

FARM  WOMEN  AND  4-H  CLUB 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

15.  In  recognition  of  the  farm  women  of  the  State,  the  Governor 
sponsored  and  saw  erected  during  his  administration  the  Women’s 
Building  and  the  4-H  Club  Building,  both  of  which  are  being 
utilized  to  their  fullest  capacity.  In  fact,  the  demand  on  the 
Women’s  Building  has  been  such  that  at  the  last  Legislature, 
the  Governor  recommended  the  construction  of  an  additional 
wing. 

A  FINAL  WORD 

In  the  heat  of  a  partisan  political  campaign  it  is  easy  to 
think  with  the  emotions  instead  of  the  mind.  But  farmers  are 
always  fair  when  they  have  the  facts.  So,  in  fairness  to  yourself 
and  in  fairness  to  your  business,  we  ask  you  to  consider  Governor 
Lehman’s  record  of  service  to  you  and  your  neighbors  when 
you  cast  your  ballot  this  year. 

Vote  for  the  man  who  understands  your  problems  and  has 
demonstrated  both  his  desire,  ability,  and  willingness  to  continue 
to  help  you  solve  them. 


HENRY  V.  PINDAR,  Chairman 
Middleburg,  Schoharie  Co. 

SCHUYLER  PATTERSON 
Watkins  Glen,  Schuyler  Co. 


LANSING  APPLEBY 
Clarksville,  Albany  Co. 

GEORGE  H.  GREAVES 
Whitney  Point,  Broome  Co. 


SIDNEY  WHITE 

Cairo,  Greene  Co. 

HECTOR  S.  RONEY 
Preston  Hollow,  Albany  Co. 
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Nearly  <M 
200  Styles 
and  Sizes 


FACTORY 

C 


Mail  Coupon  for 
NEW,  FREE  Catalog 

Beautiful  New  Stoves 

Mail  coupon  for  the  bigger,  more  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  FREE  Catalog— just  out.  Get  FACTORY 
PRICES  for  New  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil 
Ranges,  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas  Stoves, 
Furnaces.  New  color  combinations,  new  features  such  as  Copper 
Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids,  Enameled  Ovens. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 18c  a  Day- Year  to  Pay 

More  Bargains  than  in  20  big  stores — Cash  or  easy  terms — Terms 
as  little  as  18c  a  day  for  stoves — Year  to  pay. 

30  Days  Trial— Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

30  Days  Trial  in  your  home  to  prove  Kalamazoo  Quality  — 
24-hour  shipments — Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Over  1,000,000  Satisfied  Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  business  more  than  of  a  century.  Over 
l,000,000satisfied  Kalamazoocustom- 
ers.  Don’tselect  a  new  stove  anywhere 
until  you  see  the  new  Kalamazoo 
charts  that  tell  you  how  to  judge 
stove  quality.  FREE  with  Catalog. 

Mail  coupon  now. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY; 

Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Warehouses:  Utica,  N.Y.;  Youngstown, 

Ohio;  Reading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


Z  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

I  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

|  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG. 

|  Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

|  CoalandWood  Ranees  □  Coaland  Wood  Heaters  □ 
Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranees  □  Gas 


Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 


Name. 


Print  name  plainly 


‘A  Kalamazoo, 

Registered  Direct  toYbu” 


Address. 


City. 


.  State . 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue.  N. Y. 


INVENTORS 

Write  for  new  FREE  book  "Patent  Guide  for  the  Inven¬ 
tor”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form.  No  charge  forpre- 
liminary  information.  Clarence  A.  O’Brien  and  Hyman 
Berman,  Registered  Patent  Attorney*,  503- M  Adam* 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SOME  COWS 
WOULD  WEAR 


THIS  SIGN: 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Suppose,  suddenly*  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk 
was  reduced.  That  would 
mean  your  dairy  farm 
would  lose  part  of  its 

market  for  fluid  milk,  and  a  great  number  of  cows  would  literally 
be  out  of  work.  Milk  prices  to  the  producer  would  be  adversely 
affected  because  fluid  milk  returns  the  highest  price  to  dairymen. 

Fresh-milk  substitutes  constantly  threaten  the  fluid-milk  market, 
in  the  cities.  It  is  necessary  to  offer  pure,  rich  milk  and  the  finest  kind 
of  service  to  make  and  keep  customers  for  fresh  milk. 

That's  why  the  standards  for  Sheffield  Milk  are  kept  high.  That's 
why  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year  for 
improved  equipment  and  scientific  safeguards.  That's  why  Sheffield 
Farms  advertise  to  the  housewives  of  New  York  City,  year  in  and 
year  out. 

It  costs  money  to  keep  milk  flowing  from  the  farm  to  the  tables  of 
the  city.  But  it  is  much  better  than  the  sign:  I  AM  out  of  work! 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  5  7  T  H  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Herpes  Zoster  or  Shingles 

A  lady  in  a  recent  letter  on  Herpes 
Zoster  says :  “Next  month  it  will  be 
a  year  since  I  took  to  bed  with  shingles. 

I  still  have  itching  in  my  shoulders,  and 
pain.” 

Herpes  Zoster  may  attack  any  nerve. 
Your  Visiting  Nurse  suffered  weeks  with 
a  bad  case  which  followed  the  course  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  down  the  back  of  the 
thigh  into  the  leg,  heel  and  foot.  The 
agony  was  intense.  Fever  ran  high.  The 
eruption  lasted  fully  10  days  and  for 
more  than  three  years  there  was  sensi¬ 
tiveness  in  that  part  of  the  body,  sensi¬ 
tiveness  which  at  times  amounted  to  an 
almost  unendurable  pain. 

The  trunk  of  a  tree  has  many,  many 
roots  which  branch  off  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  The  human  body  is  also  supplied 
with  roots — nerve  roots — which  extend 
from  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  to 
every  part  of  the  body. 

The  human  nervous  system  is  highly 
sensitive.  It  has  to  be.  since  upon  it  the 
brain  depends  for  important  messages 
and  upon  it  the  five  senses  depend  for 
their  messages  as  well.  If  one  tiny 
nerve  is  injured,  trouble  will  ensue  just 
as  surely  as  if  a  telephone  wire  in  a 
great  city  system  meets  with  an  accident. 

It  is  injury  to  one  of  these  nerves  that 
causes  Herpes  Zoster  or  shingles.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  nerves  troubled  are  those 
that  girdle  the  body.  That  is  where  the 
word  shingles  derived  its  origin  from  the 
word  “cengle”  which  is  one  word  for 
girdle. 

Herpes  Zoster  has  another  favorite 
part  of  the  body — that  is  the  forehead 
and  eye.  Here  it  will  follow  the  nerve 
which  extends  from  the  eyeball  itself  up 
across  the  forehead  and  perhaps  as  far 
as  the  crown  of  the  head.  Wherever  it 
goes,  the  eruption  is  apt  to  leave  a  little 
scar  when  it  heals.  If  a  vesicle  forms  on 
the  eyeball,  the  resulting  scar  will  cause 
greatly  impaired  vision  or  even  blindness 
for  life. 

This  disease  may  develop  at  any  age, 
hut  its  worse  form. js  in  the  adult.  Chil¬ 
dren  have  it  lightly  and  recover  rather 
soon.  They  have  little  or  no  pain  at  all. 
Some  doctoi’S  say  that  one  attack  pre¬ 
disposes  to  another;  othei’s  claim  that 
shingles  rarely  strikes  the  same  person 
twice. 

Now  what  is  this  disorder's  cause?  In¬ 
directly  it  seems  to  follow  overwork  or 
exhaustion.  Directly  it  cannot  always 
be  traced  thus  for  there  are  those  who. 
while  “in  the  very  pink  of  condition” 
fall  victims.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  wori-y  paves  the  way  for  many  cases. 
(Nervous  exhaustion  was  the  indirect 
cause  of  my  own  case.) 

It  can  also  be  ti’aced  sometimes  to  a 
local  infection  either  near  the  nerve 
which  becomes  affected  or  far  away  from 
it.  In  either  case  the  blood  stream  car¬ 
ries  virulent  germs  which  may  further  ir¬ 
ritate  an  already  sensitive  nerve  and  se¬ 
riously  injure  it.  It  can  often  be  warded 
off  and  prevented  by  having  a  doctor  give 
the  person  who  feels  rather  run-down  a 
thorough  physical  examination  which  will 
reveal  the  seat  of  any  local  infection 
which  might  in  time  injure  a  nerve. 

A  man — and  men  are  supposed  to  have 
shingles  more  frequently  than  women — 
was  told  by  his  doctor  to  “stop  work  for 
a  week  and  rest.”  He  “could- not  afford 
to.”  In  10  days  he  had  to !  He  was  ill 
in  his  bed  for  three  weeks  with  a  bad 
case  of  shingles.  In  the  end  he  needless¬ 
ly  lost  two  valuable  weeks  from  his  work. 

The  care  of  a  patient  while  acutely  ill 
with  shingles  consists  of  having  him  stay 
in  bed  with  rest,  no  matter  how  urgent 
may  seem  to  be  the  need  for  activity. 
Have  a  doctor  come  at  ““once  and  try  to 
locate  the  seat  of  the  trouble  and  remove 
it,  if  possible,  at  once;  if  not,  later  on, 
when  the  patient  is  once  more  up  and 
about.  It  may  be  the  teeth,  the  tonsils 
or  some  other  parts  of  the  body  that  are 
causing  the  trouble. 

For  relief  of  pain  the  standard  remedy 
is  a  solution  of  lead  and  opium.  Cloths 
should  he  applied  which  have  been  soaked 
in  it.  They  should  be  kept  very  wet. 
This  solution  must  not  get  into  the  eyes. 
The  bed  can  be  protected  by  table  oil¬ 
cloth.  If  the  patient  runs  a  high  fever, 
cracked  ice  and  cold  drinks  should  be 
given. 

If  the  patient  feels  well  enough  to  get 
up  at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  healing 
blisters  should  he  protected  against  infec¬ 
tion  by  boric  acid  or  zinc  oxide  ointment 
held  in  place  by  old  pieces  of  table  linen 
or  soft  cotton  goods  which  have  been 
boiled,  ironed,  then  fastened  on  with 
bandage  gauze. 

The  digestive  tract  must  be  kept  open 
so  that  poisons  will  be  eliminated.  Cas- 
care  sagrada  tablets  or  castor  oil  may 
be  given. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 
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WINTER’S  CHEAPEST 
LUXURY 


Underwear  is  a  winter 
necessity,  but  it’s  a  cheap  luxury 
if  it’s  UTICA-KNIT. 

Consider  these  qualities:  Close  knit 
springy  texture  of  the  finest  and 
strongest  yarns,  making  the  fabric 
heat-retaining,  cold-defying  and 
wear-resisting.  Shoulders,  collar¬ 
ette,  crotch  and  cuffs  shaped  and 
tailored  for  fit.  Smooth,  flatlock 
seams.  Tough  button-holes  and 
tougher  buttons. 


EEDLE  KNIT 
COLLARETTE 
SHOULDERS 
D  CROTCH 
FLAT  LOCKED  SEAMS 
Styles  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Look  for  the  sewed-in  80DYGARD  label. 


AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  RILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liauid 
bilo  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Y'our  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.M.Co. 


IT’S  double-aciing  FOLEY’S 
HONEY  &  TAR.  One  ingredient- 
group  coats  irritated  throat  lin¬ 
ings,  thereby  quickly  relieving 
tickling,  hacking;  and  checking 
coughing.  The  other  group  actually 
reaches  the  bronchial  tubes,  aids  in 
loosening  phlegm,  breaking  up 
cold,  and  speeding  recovery.  No 
stomach-upsettingdrugs.  Ideal  for 
children,  too.  For  speedy  relief, 
speeded-up  recovery,  insist  on— 


A COUGH 
RELIEF 

that  ALSO 

SPEEDS 

RECOVERY 


"TflT  ITV’C  HONEY  &  TAR 
JEUJLEvl.  9  COMPOUND 


EDISON 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor.  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


EAL  JOBS  OPEN -Auto  Mechanical,  Field, 
iesel  Engines,  Aviation,  Earn  $35.00-5(5.00 
eekly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  you. 
'rite  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Book  and 
iecial  Low  Tuition  Now,  McSweeny  Schools 
Detroit.  Mich. 


FOR  INVENTORS  RECORD  FREE 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72- page  booklet  “How  to  ^  Get 
YourPatent’ *  and  “Record  of  Invention* 1  form— both  FKbb, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  601  Victor  Bldg*.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Wholewheat  Bread  With 

Molasses 

In  answer  to  E.  C.  H.  I  am  sending 
my  recipe  for  whole-wheat  bread  with 
molasses:  One  cup  molasses,  in  this  dis¬ 
solve  one  teaspoon  soda,  one  cup  sour 
milk,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup 
white  flour,  two  cups  whole-wheat  flour; 
add  nut  meats  or  raisins  if  desired;  bake 
slowly.  Mas.  w.  s.  b. 


One  cup  scalded  milk,  one  cup  boiling 
water,  one-third  cup  molasses,  one  table¬ 
spoon  shortening,  two  teaspoons  salt,  one 
yeast  cake  dissolved  in  one-fourth  cup 
lukewarm  water,  two  cups  whole  wheat 
flour,  and  four  cups  white  (bread)  flour. 
Pour  boiling  water  over  shortening,  mo¬ 
lasses  and  salt,  add  scalded  milk.  When 
cool  add  dissolved  yeast  and  both  flour. 
Mix  until  smooth,  let  rise  until  double 
its  bulk,  shape  into  loaves,  let  rise  sec¬ 
ond  time.  Bake  in  moderate  oven,  350 
degrees  for  one  hour.  This  amount  will 
make  two  medium-sized  loaves  and  a  pan 
of  biscuits. 

Gluten  bread  should  bake  three-fourths 
of  an  hour  in  moderate  oven. 

Whole  Wheat  Bread  with  Baking  Pow¬ 
der. — Two  cups  whole  wheat  flour,  one 
cup  bread  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  soda, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  melted  short¬ 
ening,  four  tablespoons  dark  brown  sugar, 
one-fourtli  cup  molasses,  three-fourths 
cup  milk,  one-half  cup  water  and  one  cup 
chopped  walnuts.  Mix  both  flours,  soda, 
baking  powder,  salt  and  sugar  together. 
Add  molasses,  milk  and  water  and  stir 
well.  Add  melted  shortening  and  nuts  and 
beat  thoroughly.  Pour  in  a  loaf  pan  well 
greased  and  let  stand  about  20  minutes. 
Bake  in  slow  oven,  300  degrees,  about  one 
hour.  Best  when  one  day  old.  E.  V.  G. 


As  to  a  recipe  for  whole  wheat 
bread  made  with  molasses.  A  number 
of  years  ago  I  clipped  the  following- 
recipe  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  which  was 
called  “Dr.  Wiley's  Health  Bread:”  Two 
quarts  whole  wheat  flour,  one  quart  thick 
loppered  milk  (or  buttermilk)  one  cup 
molasses,  two  teaspoons  soda,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt.  Mix  the  soda  with  the  mo¬ 
lasses  and  stir  until  it  foams.  Add  milk 
and  flour  alternately,  put  in  greased  pans 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  for  45  minutes, 
then  bake  one  hour  in  a  very  moderate 
oven. 

The  following  changes  I  have  made  in 
the  above  recipe  which  we  like  better.  In¬ 
stead  of  one  cup  of  molasses  I  use  one- 
half  cup,  and  having  our  own  honey  I 
substituted  that  for  molasses.  I  find  also 
that  by  adding  one-fourth  cup  melted  lard 
improved  it.  MRS.  M.  J. 


Four  cups  whole  wheat  flour,  one  cup 
sugar,  two  teaspoons  salt,  two  cups  white 
flour,  mix  these  thoroughly ;  one  cup  rais¬ 
ins,  one  cup  molasses,  two  teaspoons  soda, 
four  cups  milk.  Makes  two  loaves;  bake 
one  hour  in  moderate  oven.  MRS.  R.  S. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1845  —  Smart  Shirt- 
maker  Dress.  This 
style  is  designed  in 
sizes  14,  16,  18 

years,  36,  38,  40,  43 
and  44-in.  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yds.  of  39-in. 
material  with  *4  yd. 
of  39-in.  contrast¬ 
ing.  Ten  cents. 

Illustrated  Fashion 


Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  12, 
14,  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44- 
in.  bust  measure. 
Size  16  requires  3% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial.  Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
Magazine,  10  cents. 


Thoughts  of  Fall 

The  first  cool  days  of  Fall  are  upon  us 
and  what  tastes  better  than  delicious 
concoctions  made  with  pumpkin  and 
squash. 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a 
friend  who  thought  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  made  with  pumpkin  or  squash 
was  pie,  and  she  did  not  care  for  it.  I 
then  wrote  out  some  of  my  recipes  for  her 
and  she  was  delighted.  She  especially 
liked  the  pumpkin  cookies  because  they 
stayed  soft  and  moist  for  quite  a  few 
days,  and  the  biscuits  made  a  hit  with 
her  husband  because  they  were  different. 

Golden  Harvest  Biscuits. — Two  cups 
flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  two  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  two  teaspoons  baking  poiv- 
der,  five  tablespoons  shortening,  one-half 
cup  canned  pumpkin,  five  tablespoons 
milk.  Mix  and  sift  flour,  salt,  sugar  and 
baking  powder.  Cut  in  the  shortening. 
Add  milk  and  pumpkin.  Roll  out  on  a 
well-floured  board.  Cut  with  biscuit  cut¬ 
ter  and  place  on  a  well-oiled  baking 
sheet.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  450  degrees, 
for  15  to  20  minutes. 

Pumpkin  Cookies. — One  and  one-fourth 
cups  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  shorten¬ 
ing,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  1%  cups 
canned  pumpkin,  one  teaspoon  vanilla, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger,  one-half  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon 
lemon  juice  or  extract,  2%  cups  flour, 
four  teaspoons  baking  powder,  one  cup 
raisins,  one  cup  chopped  nut  meats. 
Cream  the  sugar  and  shortening,  add 
eggs,  pumpkin  and  seasonings.  Sift  flour 
and  baking  powder,  combine  with  sugar 
mixture.  Add  fruit  and  nuts  and  blend 
thoroughly.  Drop  from  teaspoon  to  a 
■well-oiled  baking  sheet.  Bake  15  min¬ 
utes  at  400  degrees.  Makes  three  dozen 
good-sized  cookies. 

Squash  Doughnuts. — One  cup  milk,  one 
cup  cooked  squash,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-half 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  three  cups  flour,  1  *4 
cups  sugar,  two  tablespoons  shortening, 
two  eggs,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  three  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  Cream  shorten¬ 


ing  and  sugar,  add  the  well-beaten  eggs, 
and  the  squash.  Add  milk  and  the  flour 
which  has  been  sifted  with  the  other  dry 
ingredients,  alternately,  to  the  squash 
mixture.  Chill  two  hours.  Roll  out  one- 
fourth  inch  thick,  cut  with  floured  cutter. 
Cook  in  deep  hot  fat.  These  are  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  Halloween. 

L.  M.  w. 


Those  Quilts 

I  agree  the  spool  quilt  pattern  is  odd 
but  I  venture  to  say  there  will  be  but  one 
name  for  that  pattern.  A  friend  wrote 
of  the  monkey-wrench  pattern  being 
pieced  in  two  colors  and  the  blocks  set  to¬ 
gether  solid,  no  plain  blocks,  no  sash 
work.  The  resulting  quilt  seemed  like  a 
new  design  and  the  owner  of  the  quilt 
called  it  “Hole  in  the  Barn,”  just  draw 
the  design,  making  four  or  nine  blocks, 
color  with  crayons  and  behold  the  result. 

Wild  Goose  Chase  is  an  old  design  in 
Vermont,  mother  made  her’s  about  60 
years  ago  and  I  have  recently  made  two. 
Being  made  of  two  sizes  of  triangles  it 
was  a  favorite  of  the  thrifty  home-maker 
to  use  up  small  scraps.  MRS.  j.  x.  white. 


The  Patience  Quilt.  —  This  pattern  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  one  for  using  up  scraps  left  from  other 
quilts.  All  kinds  of  prints  or  plain  colors  are 
used  and  when  the  quilt  is  completed  it  is  very 
beautiful.  Price  of  the  pattern  15  cents.  Quilt 
pattern  catalog  with  more  than  120  pictures  of 
old-time  quilts  also  15  cents.  Two  quilt  pat¬ 
terns  at  one  time  25  cents.  Send  all  orders  to 
the  Pattern  Department.  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
New  York. 


Canning  Green  Beans 

Those  who  think  green  beans  canned  in 
the  usual  way  seem  a  bit  flat  or  lacking 
in  flavor  may  like  to  try  the  following 
recipes.  These  methods  results  in  a  prod¬ 
uct  which  really  tastes  like  fresh  ones. 
During  years  of  canning  I  have  never 
had  a  jar  spoil. 

To  one  gallon  of  washed  and  snapped 
green  beans  add  salt  to  taste  and  water 
to  cover.  Then  add  one  cup  each  of 
sugar  and  vinegar.  Boil  20  minutes. 
Seal  at  once  in  sterilized  jars. 

To  prepare  for  serving,  drain  off  liquid, 
wash  twice  in  cold  water,  then  cook  and 
season  like  fresh  beans.  I  like  to  add  a 
few  strips  of  bacon  or  side  meat  before 
cooking. 

Should  you  prefer  to  have  some  canned 
so  they  may  be  opened  and  served  in  a 
jiffy,  string  and  break  up  beans  as  for 
immediate  use.  Put  them  in  a  kettle  on 
the  stove  in  well-salted  water — a  little 
saltier  than  “to  taste.”  Cook  them  until 
tender.  Pack  into  sterilized  jars.  When 
jars  are  nearly  filled,  add  one  teaspoon  of 
boiling  vinegar  to  each  quart  and  seal  im¬ 
mediately.  When  opened  the  juice  will 
need  to  be  drained  off  and  the  beans 
rinsed,  but  they  will  taste  like  fresh  ones. 

This  recipe  includes  cream  of  tartar. 
The  beans  are  never  soft,  have  a  lovely 
color  and  do  not  taste  flat.  When  eat¬ 
ing  them  one  might  think  a  bit  of  lemon 
juice  had  been  added. 

Wash  and  cut  up  beans  as  for  table  use. 
Cook  in  boiling  water  with  salt  to  taste. 
Put  one  teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar  in 
each  sterilized  quart  jar.  When  beans 
are  tender  fill  jars  with  hot  beans  and 
liquid.  Seal.  When  beans  are  opened 
bring  to  a  boil  and  then  prepare  in  any 
desired  way.  mrs.  b.  n. 


Cucumber  Pickles  Spoil 

I  have  been  keeping  house  almost  42 
years  and  always  put  cucumbers  in  brine. 
Twice  in  that  time  they  turned  soft;  the 
last  time  I  lost  part  of  my  making.  Can 
anyone  tell  me  the  cause?  mrs.  e.  w.  m. 


good!  the  boys  say  she's 

A  DANDY 
LITTLE  COOK. 

J  . _ H  WONDER  WHAT 

j)  v-  SHE'LL  HAVE 

V ■>  •'Ax  TO  EAT  ? 


BILL!  CYNTHIA  STEFFENS.  OVER 
ON  THE  OLD  WETZEL  PLACE, 
STOPPED  IN  THIS  MORNING. 
THEY'RE  GOING  TO  HAVE  A 

HALLOWEEN 
yjmW  \  PARTY  AND 
'51  WE'RE  INVITED! 


delicious- 

t  tbe 

supP®r ‘ 
A  ****** 


SH!  DON’T  TELL  BILL- BUT  HERE’S  WHAT 
CYNTHIA’S  GOING  TO  SERVE  HALLOWEEN  NIGHT! 


(She  Got  the  Recipe  out  of  Her  Sack  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour) 


Young  women,  who  like  to  be  known 
in  the  neighborhood  as  “good  cooks” 
*  .  .  buy  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour.  They 
do  it  for  two  reasons: 

In  every  bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  they 
find  a  folder  of  new,  economical 
recipes.  And  they  find  a  flour  that 


is  perfectly  “balanced”  for  all  their 
baking  —  bread,  biscuits,  pies  and 
cakes.  Get  a  sack  the  next  time  you’re 
in  town,  and  see  for  yourself  why 
Pillsbury’s  Best  has  been  the  favorite 
flour  in  thousands  of  good  farm 
homes  for  nearly  70  years; 


PILLSBURY’S  BEST  iU "tolaMed" (lou*. 
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DON’ 
HIGH  M 


YOUR  RATIONS  INCLUDE 
SUFFICIENT 


DO  YOUR  poultry  rations  include  suffi¬ 
cient  milk?  A  lack  of  milk — and  there 
is  a  shortage  of  milk  this  year — may  cause 
high  mortality,  loss  of  income  and  countless 
other  troubles.  Too,  there  is  only  one  SURE 
way  of  getting  MILK  results — and  that  is  to 
feed  MILK. 

But  you  need  not  worry  about  getting  the 
right  kind  of  milk  in  sufficient  quantities 
and  of  uniform  dependability  if  you  rely 
on  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk.  Feed  Semi-Solid 
regularly  in  conjunction  with  your  other 


rations — once  every  day  with  mash  and 
grain;  once  every  week  with  bran.  You  will 
avoid  many  troubles  and  you  will  get  real 
MILK  results. 

Semi-Solid  Buttermilk  is  available  in  50- 
lb.  and  100-lb.  drums  as  well  as  in  larger 
containers  such  as  500-lb.  barrels.  It  is 
economical,  fresh  and  pure — made  only 
from  creamery  buttermilk.  Ask  your  feed 
dealer  for  full  information  on  the  manner  it 
should  be  fed  or  write  direct  to  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Products  Company. 


Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

THE  ONLY  IMPORTANT  COMPANY  MANUFACTURING 
BUTTERMILK  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY 


l&lWGNf^  CHICKS 


r'lflOliO  It  I  La  fl  I  .  plants  with  up  to  250,000  annual  capacity 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  are  WORLD'S  LEADING  specialty  premium  prices.  The  EXTRA  PROFITS  from  these  special- 
breeding  organization.  Our  broiler  chicks  are  used  exclusively  ized  WENE  strains  for  broilers  and  roasters  will  be  even 
by  plants  raising  table  fowl  to  bring  the  market's  highest  higher  on  this  Winter'd  boom-price  market. 

WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  R.  I.  Reds — White  Giants 

WENEcross  “Barred”  REDrocks  New  Hampshire  Reds 

WENEcross  “Sex-Link”  REDrocks  Wyandottes — Leghorr 

HATCHED  EVERY  WEEK  OF  THE  YEAR...  ^ 

Tremendous  production  shaves  costs  to  rock-bottom,  CATALOG.  The  difference  in  profits  with  WENEi 
with  prices  accordingly.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CHICKS  is  a  revelation!  \ 

WCNC  CHICK  FARMS  *  dept.  600,  vineland,  n.  j. 


uy  pmuuj  rmaiug  inuic  iuwi  tu  uuug 

BREEDS: 


Leghor  ns -Reds-Rocks -Wyandottes 
New  Hampshires-llallcross  (GosW)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  -4 
by  tbe  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  of  orte  of  tbe  six  New  England  States. with i 
J  NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested 
---  within  the  preceding  calendar  year.  -jV 


“WELL  BRED/^WELL  BREEDERS’ 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch”  since  1927.  W* 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


KERR 


UVE-THRIVE-GROW 


Barred  Rocks ,  White  Rocks 9  ^ 

Red  Rock  Cross .  Always  available.  Hatched 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount* 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Specializing  In  Broiler  Chicks  —  Hatched  Entirely  in 
Electric  Incubators.  Free  Catalog.  100  COO  1000 

Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  beghoms. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

Barred  Bocks  . * .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

n  1.  Beds  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live' delivery  guaranteed.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  folder. 
C.  P.  LEISTER,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 

.—BROILER  CHICKS' 

BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 
"  Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
Wyandottes,  Large  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red- 

Rock  Cross  Bred,  N.  H.  Reds.  90%  Livability  at 
four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all  chix.  Write  for 

J  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  ■ 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 

PHI  »  fTfC  White  or  Brown  Leghorns  ten  wks. 

rULiLCiliS  60c.  HANDVSIDE,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


WHITLOCK 

I  BABY  ign  PER 
CHICKS....*  Mb  fOO 

EGGS  FOR  SO  per 
■  HATCHING.... fOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed- 

Iers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free). 
Tube  Agglutination. 


My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 
make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dspt.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


pCBlfci 

FARM1 


^VY  largest  B-JjS 
"^reedinftfarm  HitH*?^ 


3  Lb.  Broilers  in  10  Wks. 

Customers  report  having  3  lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks 
with  rapid,  even  feathering.  “Most  of  the  cock¬ 
erels,”  reports  a  Connecticut  customer,  "weighed 
3  lbs.  apiece  at  10  weeks  of  age,  a  few  weighed 
3%  lbs.” 

100%  FREE  FROM  PULLORUM 

Tests  made  by  Mass.  State  College.  We  set  only 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 
Free  replacement  of  chicks  lost  ill  excess  of  2% 
first  4  weeks. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  &  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Hatching  every  week;  write  for  prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM  WrJS»  7«,„. 


'farm 


1,500  PULLETS  12  to  16 

Weeks  Old  Now  Offered  at  Bargain  Prices 

Chicks  Hatched  Every  Week 
STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS,  egg-bred  and  meat- 
bred  Matings, 

MOSS-CROSS  Hybrids  for  Barred  broilers. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Catalog 
FAR  AHEAD  AT  N.  Y.  STATE— Our  Pen  at 

Farmingdale  (N.  Y.  State)  Contest  now  lead¬ 
ing  class  by  nearly  400  Points!  A  Moss  Farm 
Pullet  led  ALL  breeds  first  10  months. 

MOSS  FARM  ATTLEBORO  R'mASS. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3,000  Pullets  on  free  range.  May  Hatched,  also  first 
week  in  .Tune.  18  to  19  weeks  old  $1  00  each.  All 
Pullets  from  large  English  Strain  breeders,  layers 
of  large  white  eggs.  Also  a  limited  number  of 
Brown  Leghorns,  same  age,  same  price. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Poultry  Industries 
Exposition 

The  second  exposition,  sponsored  by 
the  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
council  will  be  held  at  Commerce  Hall, 
Port  Authority  Building,  8th  Ave.  and 
15th  St.,  New  York,  November  10-14. 
Everything  connected  with  the  live  and 
dressed  poultry  industries  will  be  fea¬ 
tured. 

Naturally  one  of  the  great  items  will 
be  eggs.  Competition  is  open  to  all  egg 
interests  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  No  entry  fee  is  charged.  All  eggs 
become  the  property  of  the  show.  No 
eggs  are  sold  for  hatching.  Judging  will 
be  according  to  a  score  card,  which  will 
be  delivered  to  exhibitor  after  the  show. 

It  is  suggested  that  eggs  be  sent  in  a 
regulation  egg  carton,  carefully  packed  in 
a  larger  box  with  ample  packing  on  all 
sides.  Excelsior,  dry  sawdust,  oat  hulls, 
bran,  have  proven  successful.  Individual 
eggs,  wrapped  in  newspaper,  are  liable  to 
soil  from  printer’s  ink. 

Eggs  must  reach  the  show  by  noon,  No¬ 
vember  7.  They  may  be  sent  prepaid  ex¬ 
press  or  parcel  post  to  Egg  Show,  Port 
Authority  Bldg.,  8th  Ave.  at  15th  St., 
New  York. 

There  are  seven  classes : 

1.  — Producers. — Open  to  all  individual 
producers,  one  dozen  each.  Brown  and 
White  Class.  Entries  unlimited. 

2.  — Co-operative  Egg  Organizations. — • 
Open  to  all  auctions,  co-operative  and 
quality  clubs.  Brown  and  White  Class. 
Entry — six  dozen  on  top  layer  of  30-doz¬ 
en  case.  Entries  unlimited. 

3.  — Shippers.  Packers,  Dealers  and  Re¬ 
ceivers. — Brown  and  White  Class.  En¬ 
try — 30  dozen  eggs.  Entries  unlimited. 

4.  —  States  Division.  —  Open  to  any 
State  and  to  any  province  in  Canada. 
Entry  25  dozen.  White  or  brown,  large 
or  medium  or  any  combination  of  even 
dozens ;  each  dozen  uniform.  Sum  of 
scores  for  each  dozen  will  be  total  compe¬ 
titive  score,  deciding  State  or  dominion 
winner. 

5.  — Commercial  Carton. — Open  to  any 
concern  or  wholesale  division  of  any  con¬ 
cern  other  than  individual  producer  car¬ 
toning  eggs  under  private  brand.  Brown 
and  White  Class. 

6.  — 4-II. — Open  to  all  4-II  club  mem¬ 
bers.  Entry  one  dozen  each.  Entries 
unlimited.  Brown  and  White  Class. 

7. — Vocational  Agricultural. — Open  to 
all  Vo-Ag  Students.  Entry,  one  dozen 
each.  Entries  unlimited.  Brown  and 
White  Class. 

,  Gold,  Siver  and  Bronze  Neppco  medals 
for  first  three  places  in  each  division ; 
ribbons  for  first  to  fifth  place  in  each 
class  or  sub-class.  A  large  plaque  suit¬ 
ably  inscribed  and  bearing  the  Neppco 
insignia  is  given  as  Sweepstakes  Prize 
for  best  entry  in  show. 

Premium  lists  for  baby  chicks,  dressed 
poultry  and  turkey  shows  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Poultry  Industries  Exposi¬ 
tion,  232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Massachusetts  State 
Breeding  School 

The  annual  poultry  breeders’  school  is 
scheduled  for  November  1S-20,  inclusive, 
at  the  Massachusetts  State  College,  at 
Amherst.  The  school  will  open  at  1 :30 
P.  INI.  on  Wednesday  and  close  about  4 
P.  M.  Friday.  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
evening  will  be  particularly  for  beginners, 
those  who  took  the  work  for  the  first  time 
last  year  and  those  who  are  starting  in 
this  year.  The  remainder  of  the  session 
will  be  given  over  to  the  solution  of  cur¬ 
rent  breeding  problems,  through  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  and  laws  of 
genetics.  The  school  is  open  to  instruc¬ 
tors  in  sister  institutions  and  qualified 
poultrymen.  Poultrymen  attending  for 
the  first  time  should  by  all  means  be  on 
hand  Wednesday  noon.  A  program,  when 
issued,  will  be  sent  by  the  college  to 
those  interested. 


Hens  in  Batteries 

The  plan  of  keeping  laying  hens  iu 
batteries  has  been  developed  until  there 
is  no  doubt  about  its  possibility.  Evidently 
many  who  have  tried  it  out  find  the 
method  practical  and  economic.  With 
cages  a  house  30  x  60  feet  will  accommo¬ 
date  about  1,150  layers.  It  makes  a  con¬ 
centrated  unit  under  cover  and  easy  to 
look  after.  The  cages  furnish  an  in¬ 
dividual  record  for  every  bird.  Just 
what  she  produces,  what  she  eats  and 
how  she  acts  can  be  easily  noted.  Birds 
below  the  profit  line  are  noted  and  can 
be  quickly  removed. 

We  are  told  of  a  couple  who,  on  a  plot 
37  x  102  feet,  keep  420  layers.  They  also 
raise  the  pullets  for  replacement  and 
broilers  for  their  trade.  In  addition,  this 
small  plot  accommodates  the  house  and 
garage.  The  poultry  is  kept  free  from 
the  parasites  picked  up  on  range  and 
floor.  The  laying  battery  idea  is  worth 
looking  into. 


You  put  in  your  thumb 
and,  like  Jack  Horner,  pull  out  a 
plum. 

P.  I.  E.  means  the  second 
Poultry  Industries  Exposition,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council. 

The  plums  are  free  for 
the  pulling:  money-saving  ideas; 
money-making  ideas;  labor-saving 
ideas;  market-creating  ideas;  pro¬ 
duct-improving  ideas.  And  the 
machinery  equipment,  supplies,  ma¬ 
terials  and  services  to  convert  these 
ideas  into  profitable  business. 

It’s  your  PIE.  Come 
and  have  your  fill. 

POULTRY 

INDUSTRIES 

EXPOSITION 

Commerce  Hall  •  New  York 

NOV.  10-14 


The  GIZZARD  CAPSULE 

Worms  Your  Fowls  for  ALL 
THREE  Kinds  of  Worms 

^  It  does  little  good  to  give  a  ivormer  for  only 
•  one  kind  of  worms  if  your  fowls  have  other 
kinds  also.  And  most  wormy  fowls  do  have  more 
than,  one  kind.  Be  sure  of  best  results.  Use 
The  Gizzard  Capsule.  It’s  for  all  three  kinds— 
Large  Tape.  Large  Bound  and  Pins.  Insoluble  coat¬ 
ing  makes  it  more  effective  and  easy  on  the  fowls, 
lc  or  less  per  bird. 

FREE— 1936  Lee  Way  Poultry  Book 

Read  all  about  worms  and  worming:  also  how  to  diag¬ 
nose,  treat  and  prevent  poultry  troubles.  Best  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Get  Gizzard  Capsules  and  this  64-page  free 
book.  At  Dealers  selling  Lee  Remedies:  or  postpaid. 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


TO  SAVE  YOUR  COWS  AND  HENS  from  disease,  paint 
and  disinfect  (one  easy  operation)  with  Carbola.  Kills 
invisible  germs  by  contact.  Dries  white.  Prevents  cob¬ 
webs.  Act  now  to  save  winter  losses.  Hardware,  feed, 
seed,  drug  stores:  5  lb.  60c:  10  lb.  98c;  25  lb.  $1.90; 
50  lb.  $3.50.  Free  booklet.  “How  to  Stop  Losses.” 
Carbola  Chemical  Co.,  Bee  St.,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


C  H  Rl  STIES  S VewJfampshires 

AboytfSPIZZERINKTUM 


A  TIP  FOR  BROILER  RAISERS 

Bio:  producers  tell  us  that  tbe  most  profitable 
broiler  bird  is  a  Rock- Hampshire  Cross.  For 
extra  speed  and  livability,  use  our  Chris-Cross 
Hybrid. 

36,000  Brooders—  1  OO %  Pullorum  Free 

CHICKS— Chris-Cross  for  BARRED  broilers  and 
roasters;  Straight  New  Hampshires  for  both 
meat  and  effffs.  Write  for  prices 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


Barred  Rocks  &  Barred  Cross- 
Breds  for  broilers.  Day  old  & 
started.  Vigorous  chicks  from 
blood-tested  breeders,  rigidly 
culled  for  vigor  and  size.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 

Hatches  twice  a  week. 

POULTRY  FARM 
(r  HATCHERY 


Hatches  twice  a  week. 

qZCejtIaL 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


*7 


BOX  5, 


SEAFORD, 


DELAWARE 


HILLPOT  QUALITY 

PULLETS 

Hollywood-Tancred  Strata 

$1.00  and  UP. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Road,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


SEND 

FOR 

THIS 

BOOK 


FREE 


DFOSkX-i  Thousands  of  Royal  squab  baby  birds 
nWVTML  wanted  by  N.  Y. -Chicago  firms  whose 
names  wo  give  you.  Breed  them.  Marketed  when  only 
25  days  old  alive  or  dressed,  weight  one  lb.  Desirable 
profit.  We  ship  everywhere.  Send  stamp  for  mailing 
expense  of  free  picture  book,  tells  all.  Look  us  up  at 
any  bank.  PR  Co.,  205  How.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
See  this  paper  for  wholesale,  retail  squab  prices. 


CONTENT  FARMS  WH.  LEGHORNS 

PULLETS- READY  TO  LAY 

All  sired  by  males  with  dams’  records  of  250-290  eggs. 
Vaccinated  against  chicken  pox.  Also  1000  late  May. 

CONTENT  FARMS  -  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  143-J. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  Roclcs,  W.  Rocks.  N.  Hampshires  $8-100.  Rock- 
Red  Crosses  $9.00.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Dinnn  TCCTCn  N.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
DLUUU-  I  EJ  I  ELI  Box,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  & 
Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rltlonhouse,  Prop..  H.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


iRT’S  I  onli  *>**■*«:  Baby  Chicks 
VING  JL>Cy  HOI  Il»  8  w.  Pullets 

Hatch  every  Week 

r0R  I  iiLnrt  I  eotinrn  Farm  F  MnrirliPS  N.s, 
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The  Henyard 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island.  Report  for  October  7 : 

The  15th  annual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest,  conducted  by  the  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farm¬ 
ingdale,  L.  I.,  got  off  to  a  good  start  on 
October  1  when  780  pullets  began  the 
competition  which  will  continue  for  the 
next  51  weeks 

Forty-two  of  the  pens  come  from  farms 
which  have  been  represented  in  previous 
Farmingdale  competitions,  while  18  of  the 
pens  are  from  newcomers.  New  York 
State  furnished  24  pens  or  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  entered.  New  Jersey 
sent  14  teams  to  the  competition,  while 
Indiana  is  the  source  of  six  pens.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  five  pens,  all  of  them  R. 
I.  Reds,  in  the  race.  Connecticut  has 
three,  Missouri  and  Ohio  two  each  and 
there  is  one  pen  from  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  States :  Michigan,  Iowa,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  North  Carolina.  Forty-one  of 
the  60  pens  are  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and 
seven  of  them  are  R.  I.  Reds.  Four  of 
the  entries  are  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
while  two  are  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
There  are  two  pens  of  New  Hampshires 
and  two  pens  of  crossbred  pullets.  One 
of  the  crossbred  entries  is  the  Red-Rock 


Early  Laying 

I  have  several  hundred  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  about  six  months  old.  Twen¬ 
ty  percent  of  them  are  laying,  beginning 
at  about  five  months  old.  Do  you  think 
laying  so  early  will  hurt  them?  Two  or 
three  of  them  are  already  brooding.  What 
would  you  advise  doing  with  these  birds? 
Isn’t  brooding  after  so  short  a  period  of 
laying  unusual?  W.  L.  s. 

New  York. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  heavier 
breeds,  like  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  to  begin 
laying  at  six  months  of  age,  in  fact  that 
may  be  expected  of  well-fed,  well-reared 
pullets  of  that  breed.  The  lighter  breeds 
begin  earlier,  usually  at  about  five  months. 
Your  flock  may  have  been  pushed  to  ma¬ 
turity  a  little  early  and  their  development 
might  have  been  held  back  a  little  by 
feeding  more  hard  grain  and  less  mash, 
but  I  should  consider  it  unwise  now  to 
try  to  check  them  in  any  way,  lest  you 
induce  molting  and  a  vacation  from  lay¬ 
ing  that  you  would  not  desire. 

The  eggs  that  you  get  for  the  next  two 
or  three  months  will  come  in  the  high- 
priced  period  of  the  season  and  should 
help  very  materially  in  giving  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  year’s  income.  Any  material  change 
in  feeding  or  care  after  pullet  laying  has 
begun  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  The 


A  Rouen  Duck  and  Her  Brood  of  Twenty-nine 


cross ;  this  is  a  sex-linked  cross  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  sex  of 
the  chicks  at  hatching  time  by  their  color. 
The  mature  pullets  are  black  in  color,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  feathers  around  the  neck 
which  are  reddish.  The  second  pen  of 
crossbreds  is  a  Rock-Red  cross,  which 
produces  birds,  all  of  which  are  barred, 
although  not  as  uniformly  as  purebred 
Barred  Rocks.  The  Red-Rock  cross  is 
made  by  mating  R.  I.  Red  males  with 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  females,  while 
the  Rock-Red  cross  involves  the  use  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  males  and  R.  I. 
females.  A  pen  of  crossbred  pullets  en¬ 
tered  in  the  last  contest  made  an  out¬ 
standing  record  and  the  two  entries  in 
the  present  contest  will  be  watched  with 
interest. 

One  pen  of  Buff  Australorps  and  one 
entry  of  Buff  Orpingtons  complete  the  list 
of  varieties  in  the  present  competition. 
The  birds  are  well  settled  in  their  new 
quarters  and  many  entries  are  laying 
heavily.  A  few  of  them  ai’e  somewhat 
immature,  but  with  the  breeding  which 
they  undoubtedly  have,  they  will  soon  be 
entering  the  trapnests  regularly. — I).  II. 
Horton,  Head  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  3.41  eggs  per 
bird,  or  at  the  rate  of  48.7  per  cent.  This 
is  6.6  per  cent  more  than  the  production 
during  the  first  week  of  the  14th  contest. 


HIGH  FENS  FOR  WEEK—  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Schnell,  W.  L .  50  57 

Crockett’s  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L .  50  57 

R.  I.  It.,  E.  B.  Parmenter  .  49  51 

George  A.  Pearce,  W.  X, .  47  53 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm.  U.  I.  R...  47  53 

Ilall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Cross .  40  49 

Creighton  Bros.,  W.  I. .  44  48 

Faith  Farm,  AV.  P.  R .  43  53 

hauiar  AV.  Sexton,  N.  H .  43  40 

A.  Haldimann,  AV.  L .  43  53 

AVHXTE  I.EGHORNS — 

Harry  A.  Sclinell  . 50  57 

Crockett’s  I’oultry  Farm  . ,....  50  57 

George  A.  Pearce  . ......  47  53 

Creighton  Brothers  .  4t  48 

A.  Haldmann  .  43  53 

Green  Hedges  Farm  Co .  39  45 

Kalouner’s  Pedigreed  I,eghorns .  38  48 

R.  I.  REDS— 

E.  B.  X’armenter  .  49  51 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  .  47  53 

Moss  Farm  .  41  43 

NEAV  HAMPSHIRES— 

I.amar  W.  Sexton  .  43  46 

C.  D.  Cummings  . 40  50 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

V.  H.  Kirkup  .  40  45 

A'.  II.  Kirup  .  38  41 

AVIIITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  - 

Faith  Farm  . 43  53 

CROSSBRED — 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  .  46  49 


broody  pullets  may  be  broken  up  in  the 
usual  ways  and,  if  the  flock  is  to  be  used 
in  breeding  next  year,  it  would  be  well 
to  mark  the  early  brooders  for  future 
identification.  This  trait  is  more  or  less 
inheritable  and  an  undesirable  one  in 
breeders.  M.  B.  D. 


A  Big  Family  of  Ducks 

Mrs.  John  Cholpan,  of  Long  Island, 
sends  us  the  picture  shoAving  her  Rouen 
duck  and  family. 

All  of  this  brood  of  29  were  hatched 
from  the  same  setting  of  39  eggs,  all  cov¬ 
ered  at  the  same  time  by  the  one  duck. 
They  all  hatched  the  same  day  in  the 
first  week  of  August.  The  mother  reared 
the  entire  brood  to  a  size  of  about  three 
pounds  apiece  when  the  recent  hurricane 
and  heavy  doAvnpour  of  rain  killed  six. 


Egg  Auction  Figures 

Range  on  top  grades  at  various  auc¬ 
tions  on  dates  given  : 

West  Paterson,  N.  .1.  Oct  9.. 50  @54 

Butler,  Pa.,  Oct  9 . 44  @45% 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Oct.  9 . 47%  @49% 

DoylestOAvn,  Pa.,  Oct.  12 . 49%  @50% 

Brockton,  Mass.,  Oct.  8 . 46  @51 

Ilightstown,  N.  J.,  Oct  12.. 49  @52% 

Worcester,  Pa.,  Oct.  9 . 48%  @50 


Sunnybrook 

Baby  Chicks -Pullets 

Hatches  of  Baby  Chicks  Every  Week. 
2000  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  New  Hampshires 
and  White  Leghorns 

Sunnybrook  chicks  and  pullets  have  been  sold  and  guar 
an  teed  for  sixteen  years,  of  1‘ullorum  clean  flocks 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  •  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 

pill  I  CTC  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshires.  Four 
rULLCIu  months  old  and  readv  to  lay.  Nice  ones. 
Reasonable  prices.  SUNNY  ACRES.  PUTNEY,  VT. 


COD  LIVER  OIL  highest  quality.  Surpasses  all  XTSP  re¬ 
quirements  for  Vitamins  A  and  D.  $1.50  gallon  post¬ 
paid  Jtll  Zone.  STOUGHTON  (ilUIN  CO.,  Stooirhton,  Mass. 

10ft  Wh-  K,nfl  very  reasonable,  beautiful  large 

1VU  birds,  over  stocked.  POKIER,  K.  2,  Khlnebeek,  N.  Y. 


Fat  handicaps  a  bird’s  perform¬ 
ance  just  as  it  does  an  athlete’s. 
In  the  hen’s  abdomen,  fat  is  the 
main  cause  of  prolapses — "blow¬ 
outs.” 

To  enable  pullets  to  finish  growth 
and  proper  development  after  they 
start  laying  — to  keep  high-producing 
hens  laying  and  avoid  slumps  in  pro¬ 
duction— that  calls  for  sound  body 
flesh,  not  fat. 

CONDITIONTINE  (mash  or  pellets) 


is  a  true  flesh-building  food.  It  gives 
birds  the  vitality  so  necessary  for 
continued  high  production  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  disease. 

Fed  in  addition  to  the  laying  mash  at 
those  times  when  birds  should  have 
a  body-builder,  CONDITIONTINE 
will  increase  your  profits.  No  other 
poultry  feed  will  give  you  the  kind 
of  results  you’ll  get  with  CONDI¬ 
TIONTINE.  Use  it,  according  to 
suggestions  in  our  Bulletin  No.  18, 
and  you’ll  never  be  without  it. 


SEND 


Waverly.  N.Y. 


for  this  Valuable 
Booklet  FREE. 


TIOGA  MILLS. 
Inc. 


JOE,  AND  MIX  IT  WITH 
N0PD0  XX- NO  STRAIGHT 
OILS  FOR  ME 


YOU'RE  WISE  TOM 


STRAIGHT  OILS  MAY  VARY  UPTO 
800?°  IN  VITAMIN  D  CONTENT 
-  N0PC0  XX 
IS  ALWAYS 
ik,  SAME 


osemont 


Barred  Rock 
White  Rock 


PULLETS 


FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 


8  Wks.  Old  70c.  ea.  No  order  for  less  than  12. 

Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment 

Send  money  order,  check  or  registered  letter. 


ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Drawer  4,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon,  Co.,  N.  J. 


leased  until  the  powder  reaches  the  intes¬ 
tines.  Does  not  interrupt  production.  Odor¬ 
less,  tasteless  —  not  toxic  to  birds.  Feed 
once  in  the  mash.  Economical — easy  to 
use.  100  bird  size  post  paid  for  75c  and 
your  dealer’s  name. 

Also  Pellets  —  Made  from  powder  and 
highly  effective.  For  individual  dosing. 
100  post  paid  85c  and  dealer’s  name. 
A  few  pellets  in  each  package  of  Powder 
for  birds  off  feed. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  A  CHEMICAL  C0RP. 
Incorporated  •  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Makers  of  "Black  Leaf  4O”  3638 


Harmless  to  Your  Birds 


DR.SALSBURYS 

AVI-TONE 


GETS  THE  WORMS— 
KEEPS  HENS  LAYING 

•  Keep  your  hens  in  steady  production  ! 

See  that  they  get  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi- 
Tone  in  their  laying  mash.  It  keeps 
down  round  worm  infestation,  improves 
the  appetite,  aids  digestion,  and  helps  to 
increase  egg  production.  In  powder 
form — easy  to  mix  with  moist  or  dry 
mash.  Get  a  package  at  once  from  the 
hatcheryman,  druggist,  feed  or  produce 
dealer  who  displays  the  emblem  below. 

Fn  p  p  24-page  book  “First  Aid  to 
■  *  t  t  growing1  Flocks.”  Gives  full 
information  on  Worming,  Vaccination,  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Write  for  a  copy  now. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury, 

Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  poultry  healtn. 

715  Water  Street,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

Take  Yoor  POULTRY  TROUBLES  To 
The  Dealer  Who  Displays  This  Emblem. 
Be  la  a  Member  of  Oor  NATION- WIDH 
POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE. 


I’HlPk C  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
Inur  flocks.  Immediate  and  fall  deliv¬ 
eries.  Catalog  free.  Mohawk  Valley  Hatchery. 
Ill  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  New  1  ork 


75  Ready  To  Lay  New  Hampshire 

Pullets  SI. 25:  also  50  cockerels  1.50.  Direct  from — 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Cyril  Horan,  NORWOOD,  N.  Y. 


l/UVALIiTUd  50.  Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N.  t. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


For  three  years  I  have  been  sending 
my  eggs  to  South  Jersey  Butter  and  Egg 
Co.,  S95A  Nostrand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  They  always  paid  promptly  until  last 
December  when  they  sent  me  two  checks 
which  were  protested  making  me  lose 
$104.62  in  all.  The  checks  Avere  signed 
J.  Rifkin.  I  have  written  him  and  re¬ 
ceived  $20  on  this  amount  but  get  no 
more  ansAvers  to  my  letters.  I  under¬ 
stand  they  are  still  in  business  at  the 
same  address  under  the  name  of  Garden 
State  Creamery  with  the  brother  of  J. 
Rifkin  as  head.  One  shipment  of  eggs 
Avas  paid  for  by  this  company.  It  looks 
to  me  like  a  planned  swindle  when  they 
could  change  names  so  quickly.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  collect  the  balance 
of  *$84.62.  J.  B. 

NeAV  Jersey. 

We  had  three  claims  against  the  South 
Jersey  Butter  and  Egg  Co.  Our  attorney 
Avas  able  to  collect  some  small  amounts 
from  time  to  time  and  Mr.  Rifkin 
promised  payment  but  even  the  payments 
on  account  were  not  made  and  Ave  are 
putting  the  matter  on  the  records. 

Several  months  ago  a  client  asked,  us 
to  help  them  collect  an  unpaid  bill  against 
Lambert  Schmidt  of  1.101  Ocean  Park¬ 
way,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  amounting  to 
$358.29  for  live  stock  shipped  him..  lie 
also  conducts  his  live  stock  business 
under  the  name  of  ‘The  Pine  Cliff,  at 
Leeds,  N.  Y.  He  has  made  promise  after 
promise  Avhich  he  simply  has  not  kept. 
We  had  a  check  from  him  for  $189.  He 
promised  to  mail  us  the  balance  in  a  Aveek 
or  so  but  AAre  have  no  further  payment. 
Would  you  consider  it  an  imposition  if 
we  asked  you  to  try  your  hand  at  satisfy¬ 
ing  this  claim  Avhich  noAV  amounts  to 
$169.29.  H.  G.  H. 

NeAV  York. 

Mr.  Schmidt  was  very  prolific  in 
promises  which  were  never  kept.  The 
account  was  given  to  an  attorney  and 
the  same  promises  were  repeated.  The 
original  promise  was  for  prompt  payment 
within  30  days.  This  Avas  not  kept. 
Later  excuses  AA’ere  made  that  he  was 
ill  and  needed  a  little  time.  This  was 
granted  him.  When  the  creditor,  how- 
ever,  wrote  him  that  he  had  had  serious 
illness  in  his  family  and  the  money 
would  be  very  acceptable,  Mr.  Schmidt 
ignored  the  request  and  no  payments 
Avere  made.  The  matter  was  turned  over 
to  an  attorney  who  made  personal  fre¬ 
quent  demands  on  Schmidt  only  to  be  put 
off  Avith  more  promises.  Suit  was  finally 
brought  but  it  could  not  be  discovered 
that  there  was  anything  on  which  a 
judgement  could  be  le\'ied.  It  was  found 
that  he  did  not  have  title  to  property 
he  Avas  thought  to  own  at  Leeds,  N.  Y. 
The  attorney  reported  that  he  could  not 
realize  anything  on  the  claim ;  Schmidt 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  OAvner  of  the 
property  at  Leeds,  N.  Y.,  and  he  could 
not  find  out  where  he  was  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  sorry  to  have  failed  but 
when  a  man  commences  to  pay  his  obli¬ 
gations  with  promises  it  is  a  good  time 
to  Avithhold  shipments. 

Would  you  please  tell  me  if  the  posi¬ 
tion  as  investigators  for  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  plan  will  be  filled  by  Oml 
Service?  If  so  Avhere  will  these  examina¬ 
tions  be  held?  Where  would  one.  make 
application  to  get  one  of  these  positions? 

NeAV  York.  G.  M. 

No  examination  under  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board  has  been  scheduled  as  yet 
and  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
can  make  no  predicition  at  this  time  as 
to  Avhetlier  or  not  it  will  be  necessary 
to  announce  such  a  test.  The  examina¬ 
tions,  if  necessary,  will  be  announced  in 
the  public  press,  by  notices  in  Federal 
buildings  and  otherwise.  First  and  second 
class  post  offices  have  civil  service 
examinations  posted  on  their  bulletin 
boards.  The  list  of  cities  Avhere  such 
examinations  are  held  will  also  be  posted 
on  the  bulletin  boards.  Applications  forms 
can  be  secured  at  the  addresses  given. 
Information  in  regard  to  employment 
under  the  State  Government  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Social  Security  Program 
can  be  obtained  from  the  authorities  at 
the  State  Capital. 

The  Mills  Sales  Company,  901  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.,  represented  through  circulars, 
catalogs,  labels  and  radio  broadcasts  that 
the  prices  marked  on  their  goods  Avere 
regular  or  customary  resale  prices  but 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ruled 
that  these  price  marks  are  fictitious  and 
greatly  in  excess  of  prices  of  regular 
merchandise  sold  at  retail.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  ordered  them  to  discontinue  such 
advertising.  The  Commission  also  charged 
that  the  products  used  by  the  Mills 
Company  Avere  not  as  represented  de¬ 
signed  or  compounded  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  doctor  Avith  special  knoAvledge. 
The  Mills  Company  admitted  the  charges 
and  agreed  to  discontinue  the  misrepre¬ 
sentation. 


Frank  Cryan,  Justice  of  the  reace  at 
Massapequa  Park,  Oyster  Bay  ToAvnship, 
L.  I.,  Peter  F.  Colleran,  Mayor  of 
Massapequa  Park  and  Martin  J.  Brady, 
Justice  of  the  Peace-elect  of  the  same 
toAvn  have  been  indicted  in  General 
Sessions  on  a  charge  of  second  degree 
grand  larceny.  They  are  free  in  $2,000 
bail  and  deny  the  charge.  It  is  alleged 
that  they  sold  tAvo  lots  in  a  development 
in  Massapequa  Park  for  $495  giving  the 
purchaser  a  deed  for  the  property  Avhich 
set  forth  that  it  was  free  and  clear  of 
all  encumbrances.  It  is  alleged  further  in 
reality  that  the  property  is  subject  to 
tAvo  blanket  mortgages  in  the  amount  of 
$214,000. 

Thank  you  A'ery  much  for  helping  me 
to  find  out  about  these  stocks.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  postage  you  furnished  to  return 
same,  also  please  let  me  knoAv  Iioav  much 
I  owe  you  for  your  trouble  and  time  in 
investigating  these  companies  for  me  and 
I  Avill  send  same  by  return  mail. 

Pennsylvania.  V.  mck. 

We  have  no  charge  whatever  for  get¬ 
ting  the  information  desired  and  greatly 
appreciate  the  offer  to  pay  but  this  ser- 
vice  is  free  to  our  friends.  We,  hoAvever, 
can  make  good  use  of  the  postage  en¬ 
closed  and  this  has  been  placed  in  the 
general  postage  account. 

Indictments  have  been  returned  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  of  NeAV  Jersey 
against  12  individuals  including  stock¬ 
brokers,  a  former  assistant  attorney-gen¬ 
eral  and  a  trust  company  for  alleged 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  in  the  sale 
of  royalty  interest  in  oil  wells.  The 
Wheaton  Company,  it  is  alleged,  Avas  or¬ 
ganized  in  Camden,  to  sell  oil  royalty 
interests,  and  Philip  L.  Coffin,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  assured  prospective  customers  that 
the  corporation  had  the  approval  of  the 
securities  division.  All  have  been  appre¬ 
hended  except  Coffin,  the  former  attorney- 
general,  and  Joshua  C.  Wheaton,  of  the 
Wheaton  Company. 

Federal  sleuths  believe  they  have 
broken  up  a  gang  of  eye-glass  racketeers 
who  roam  the  country  as  eye  specialists. 
The  simple  form  is  to  sell  old  people  eye 
glasses  Avorth  $3.75  for  $100.  One  in¬ 
stance  is  l’eported  Avhere  an  eighty-year- 
old  man  failing  to  see  with  the  first  $100 
purchase,  bought  another  pair  of  glasses 
a  feAV  weeks  later  paying  $135  for  a 
“stronger  pair.” 

Then  these  fakers  give  the  names  of 
the  victim  to  the  alledged  specialists, 
posing  as  celebrated  physicians,  often 
accompanied  by  a  nurse.  The  “specialists” 
condemn  the  glass  sold  by  their  con¬ 
federates,  and  cautions  the  victim  that 
without  an  operation  the  victim  Avould 
die  within  a  few  days.  A  fake  operation 
is  performed.  The  cost  of  the  opei’ation 
is  often  as  high  as  $500  to  $25,000. — and 
perhaps  the  sight  of  an  eye. 

Usually  if  the  victim  is  supposed  to 
ha\re  any  money  left  a  third  member  of 
the  “racket”  gang  calls  and  lends  the 
unususpecting  citizen  a  radium  belt 
guaranteed  to  make  him  feel  like  a  young 
person  again.  But  the  belt  is  so  valuable, 
they  say,  they  must  have  a  $1,500  deposit 
to  make  sure  of  the  retuni  of  it.  A 
Massachusetts  Avoman  had  only  $2  for 
the  deposit  and  paid  it.  She  still  has  the 
belt.  The  criminal  has  the  money,  and 
the  good  Avoman  still  has  the  pains. 
Members  of  this  “Racket”  are  being  held 
on  charges  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
In  all  15  of  these  fake  eye  specialists 
have  been  convicted,  one  receiving  a  25- 
year  sentence  and  one,  five  years.  Others 
are  in  jail  Availing  trial  or  out  on  bond 
Some  of  the  gang  ai’e  yet  abroad  on  the 
roads.  Look  out  for  them.  They  should 
be  reported  to  the  Post  Office. 

While  examining  some  old  papex-s,  for¬ 
merly  the  property  of  my  grandfather, 
Avho  passed  aAvay  many  years  ago,  I  came 
across  a  certificate  for  10  shai-es  in  the 
Keystone  Consolidated  Mining  Co.,  (par 
Aralue  $10  each).  According  to  the  certi¬ 
ficate  this  company  Avas  incorporated  in 
Madison  Wisconsin  in  November  1880. 
Can  you  inform  me  if  it  is  of  any  value? 

Rhode  Island.  g.  h.  ic. 

This  company  forfeited  its  corporate 
rights  and  privileges  on  March  1,  1907 
for  failure  to  file  an  annual  report  Avith 
the  Department  of  State  at  Wisconsin. 
No  officers  are  on  file  in  the  department. 

I  am  a  constant  folio  Aver  of  your  Pub¬ 
lishers  Desk  and  have  subsequently  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  cases  exposed  or  discussed. 
Now  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you,  to 
satisfy  my  oaa'ii  curiosity.  I  have  eight 
shares  of  Bear  Valley  Irrigation  Com¬ 
pany  of  Redlands  California.  Can  you 
tell  me  Avhat  became  of  this  company  and 
if  the  shares  now  are  just  so  much 
paper.  h.  b.  h. 

Connecticut. 

All  the  information  we  can  get  is  that 
this  company  forfeited  its  charter  in  1904 
because  of  failure  to  pay  State  taxes. 
It  lias  not  been  reinstated  and  as  far 
as  California  Secretary  of  State’s  office 
is  informed  it  is  out  of  existence. 


Why  hide  the  Light  ? 


Jterhaps,  in  my  extreme  care  to 
make  no  statements  that  seemed 
extravagant,  I  have  been  hiding 
our  light  under  a  bushel.  In  that 
way  some  really  great  accom¬ 
plishments  of  CREAMATINE 
have  remained  under  cover. 

Let  me  here  bring  to  light  one 
example: 

A  certain  dairyman  who  is  using 
CREAMATINE  as  his  dairy 
feed,  ended  the  month  with  a 
milk  check  more  than  4  times 
as  big  as  the  month’s  feed  cost. 

The  continued  use  of  CREAM¬ 
ATINE  had  increased  his  but- 
terfat  test  and  flow  of  milk  until 
these  profitable  results  were 
obtained. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures,  bet¬ 
ter  than  four  dollars  returned 
for  every  dollar  paid  for  feed, 
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what  difference  does  it  make  if 
the  price  of  a  ton  of  CREAMA¬ 
TINE  is  a  little  more?  It  pays 
to  invest  in  CREAMATINE, 
for  CREAMATINE  produces  a 
larger  net  return. 

Of  course,  I  don’t  know  what 
your  cows  can  do  for  you,  they 
should  do  as  well,  but  I  do 
know  if  you  will  try  CREAMA¬ 
TINE  for  90  days  you  will  have 
the  experience  of  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  extra  dollars. 

President 


im 


TIOGA  MILLS,  INC. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Tro 


QsrrL£Juca'jA, 

=Aioga  millsJncS 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


SUCTION  CONTROL 
FEATURE  EXCLUSIVE 
WITH 


NO  TWO  COWS 
MILK  ALIKE 


The  new  Perfection 
Automatic  Milker 
automatically  ad¬ 
justs  thesuctionand 
the  length  of  each 
suck  and  squeeze 
accordingto 
the  need  of 
each  cow. 


— “How  much  suction  is  re¬ 
quired  to  milk  a  cow”;  also 
booklet  on  the  New  Perfec¬ 
tion  Close  Skimming  Cream 
Separator. 


PERFECTION  MILKER  CO.,  INC. 

2115  East  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


World-Famous 

StewarT 


CLIPMASTER 


Over  90  %  of  tho  world’s  clipper  users  own  and 
PREFER  STEWART  clippers.  CLIPMASTER 
is  faster,  cooler  running ,  easier-io-use.  Has  two 
to  five  times  as  much  power  as  other  clippers 
of  this  type.  Lasts  longer.  Stays  sharp  longer. 
Fan-cooled,  ball-bearing  motor  exclusive  Stewart 
design.  Completely  insulated  in  the  special  EASY- 
GRIP  handle  barely  2  inches  in  diameter.  The 
finest,  most  enduring  clipper  ever  made  for  cows, 
horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  $ 25.00  value  for  only  $16.95 
complete.  100-120  volts.  Special  voltages  slightly  higher. 
At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric  and  band- 
power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5598 
Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  47  years  making  Qual¬ 
ity  products. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest  Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form 
is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps  the  rec¬ 
ords  clean.  Good  quality  paper;  24 
monthly  sheets,  keeping  the  records  of 
108  hens  two  years. 

Price  S1.00  Postpaid 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333  W.  30ihSI..  New  York 


“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 


Get  bigger  milk  checks 
this  winter  by  keeping  cows 
more  comfortable. Hudson 
stanchions  allow  ample 
freedom  for  "cow  com¬ 
fort”  standing  up  or  lying 
down;  protect  against 
winter  chills  from  frosty 
steel  with  hardwood  lin¬ 
ing.  The  greatest  stan¬ 
chion  values  ever  offered. 
Your  dealer  has  them. 


Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry 
and  barn  equipment,  pumps,  etc .  Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  Write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

694  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


en°vfct 

.as®*** 


GERMICIDE 
PARASITICIDE 
DISINFECTANT 
SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

“FARM  SANITATION” 


Write  to  Desk  K-39-K  Animal  Industry  Dept,  of 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

_  Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


tertr  CAN 

RAISE  GOOD 
CALVES  | 

ALL  THE  TIME! 


LEARN  HOW  FROM  THIS 

FREE  BOOK! 


Let  leading  herdsmen 
of  America  guide  you 
in  raising  better  calves. 

CARNATION  COMPANY 

Dept.  It.N.  •  Oconomowoc,  W is. 


Co£f  , 

TTlannd, 


THE  BETTER  WAY  TO  FEED  CALVES 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
Kg|  have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 

Reliable— Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PERRICH  BROS. 

Want  on  Commission 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
j  also  other  fruits  &  vegetables. 
Checks  mailed  daily. 

42-44  HARRISON  STREET 
Trading  Member  Car.  WaahingtanSt.,  NewYerk  City 


Receive  all  grades  —  paying  premiums  for  fancy  — 
a  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  retail  trade. 
Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

5  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  1898 


SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Sox  20,  W.*»  Washington  Marital,  Now  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

MEN  WITH  CARS  WANTED 

To  distribute  fast  selling  auto,  home  and  farm  products 
in  demand  by  farmers,  dairymen,  car  and  truck  owners. 
Products  guaranteed — priced  low  for  volume  business. 
Big  accounts  shipped  direct.  Earn  $30  a  week  at  start. 
Credit  backing  and  promotion  for  producers.  Write— 
LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  842  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

»  .  ,rp  u  AUCV  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
SAVE  HlUHtl  lead  batteries  with  Editions.  Excep¬ 
tionally  long  life.  Non-Acid.  Non-Corrosive  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Wlndchargers.  Can¬ 
not  be  Injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short  Five  year 

ERATURB0.3  W°ite  ^'^E^ J  jtV^llAT'nSRy^ COMUPAN^”^88  Ster- 
ling  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Ill  n  marl  nl/  1M  V  Old  5-room  colonial  house. 
If  di  Wlln,  if  a  I.  modernized;  3  acres,  country 
views;  old  doors,  windows,  closets,  stone  walks,  wall; 
mile  to  State  road:  50  miles  N.  Y.  City;  $4,000,  cash 
or  terms.  HARRY  VAIL.  WARWICK,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  COPPER  TRAP  TAGS 

Your  name  printed  into  metal.  Frank  L.  Singer  Trap¬ 
ping  Book— Price  list  and  tags.  All  absolutely  FREE 
to  licensed  trappers.  Just  send  your  name  and  license 
number  to  FRANK  L.  SINGER  FUR  CO.,  Peekskill,  N.  V. 

DACT  vnill)  T  A\in  KeeP  trespassers  off. 
rUS  1  I  UUIY  LtAlfU  G  cloth  weatherproof, 
"No  Trespassing"  Signs  printed  with  your  name,  $1; 
25 — $3.50;  50 — $6:  100 — $10;  large  type,  prepaid.  Com¬ 
plies  state  law.  Brinckerhoff  Press,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


Cider  Apples  Wanted  carlots. 

PALMER'S  MILL,  COS  COB,  CONS.  Telephone  1482  Greenwich 


WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS  per  blades  I  IVe 

sharpen  and  guarantee  them  to  cut  like  new.  Prompt 
Service.  Enclose  50c  with  each  set  and  mail  to — 
JOHN  F.  LAWSON  NUTLEV.N.  J. 

We  sell  and  repair  Stewart  Clip  Masters  and  Plates. 


COW  AND  HORSE  CUPPERS  sharpened;  enclosed  50c 
per  set  blades  mailed:  factory  grinding  equipment; 
workmanship  guaranteed;  prompt  service.  Est.  1852. 

CREUTZBURB,  Dept.  A,  119  N.  Sixth  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  ‘J 5c 

coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M 
to  appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Immediately,  single  milker,  certi¬ 
fied  dairv;  state  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  2271,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farming,  no  dairy; 

state  experience,  wages.  ADVERTISER  2594, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  20-35,  GENERAL  housework,  no  laundry; 

energetic,  neat,  reliable;  references  required; 
$50  month,  good  home;  family  five;  suburbs 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  advancement  later  for  right 
girl.  MRS.  WILLIAM  FLEMER,  JR.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 


MAN  WANTED  on  farm,  $10  per  month.  A. 
HAXDKE,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  for  farm  work, 
sober  and  reliable,  all-year  round  work,  for 
light  farming,  no  dairy;  wages  $15  a  month  and 
board.  ADVERTISER.  2033,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  with  some  experience  of  poultry, 
handy  with  tools;  no  liquor  and  able  to  board 
himself;  moderate  wages.  HARRY  JACOB, 
South  Main  St.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Caretaker  for  boys’  camp,  year 
round,  little  painting,  carpentry  and  labor  in 
Winter,  Spring;  responsibility  of  vegetable 
patch,  few  chickens,  care  lawn;  $40  month;  ad¬ 
vancement  for  hustler.  ADVERTISER.  2030, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  FOR  housework  only;  also  young  man; 

twenty  dollars  per  month  each;  will  consider 
married  couple  or  brother  and  sister;  evenings 
and  one  day  off  each  week;  send  copy  of  ref¬ 
erence  and  picture  in  first  letter.  REBEN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  couple,  white;  woman  to  do 
cooking,  general  housework;  man  to  be  handy¬ 
man,  drive  car;  live  in  main  house;  location 
farm,  five  miles  outside  Hillsdale,  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y. ;  salary  $50  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  ARE  looking  for  a  good  farm  couple  who 
will  have  a  good  home  with  ns:  the  woman 
will  do  cooking,  cleaning  and  laundry;  the  man 
will  have  to  drive  car;  take  care  of  garden; 
assist  at  housework  and  make  himself  generally 
useful;  there  are  two  children:  wages  $100  per 
month.  Write  to  MRS.  DEERSON,  New  Ca¬ 
naan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Capable  farmer,  single  or  one  who 
can,  stay  without  liis  family  for  six  months, 
to  work  on  a  share  basis  on  a  120-acre  farm  in 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  2G41,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARMER  with  small  family,  $40  and 
good  house;  also  single  milker  $25,  room  and 
board;  good  milkers  necessary.  PLEASANT 
PLAINS  FARM,  Annapolis,  Md. 


COLORED  MAN  or  boy  for  farm  work  in 
New  York  State;  home  and  small  wage  to 
start.  ADVERTISER  2044,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Male  secretary,  well  versed  on 
horses,  good  rider.  EM.  FRANZ,  2610  Chest¬ 
nut,  Erie,  Pa. 


WHITE  WOMAN,  Protestant,  no  encumbrances, 
general  housework,  laundry,  country,  30  miles 
from  New  York;  adults;  good  home;  references 
required;  state  full  particulars,  including  lowest 
wages  acceptable.  INGLEHURST,  Dunellen, 
N.  J. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  30-45,  good  refer¬ 
ences,  German  Catholic  preferred;  plain  cook¬ 
ing;  own  room;  adults;  $30-$35  monthly.  MRS. 
MANLEY,  2644  East  28th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  on  poultry  farm;  state  wages,  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  2645,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER.  small  family,  $35 
per  month.  MAX  HARRIS,  320  Central  Park 
West,  New  York  City. 


SINGLE  MAN,  handy  with  carpenter  and  plum¬ 
ing  tools,  permanent;  generally  useful;  hoard; 
write  details,  references,  salary.  59  FRENEAU 
AVENUE,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  MIDDLE-AGED  man  for  light 
farm  work,  mostly  care  of  chickens,  garden, 
etc.;  steady  if  reliable:  $20  per  month.  JERRY 
ROSAH,  Newfield,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced,  for  night 
work  only  (6  nights),  $40  a  month,  board  and 
room.  ADVERTISER  2649,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — White,  middle-aged  farmer  to  work 
farm  on  shares,  stocked  and  equipped;  must 
have  New  York  driver’s  license;  no  small  chil¬ 
dren.  ADVERTISER  2652,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  to  manage  battery-equipped 
poultry  plant,  located  20  miles  northwest  Lake 
George,  N.  Y.;  experience  necessary;  killing, 
dressing,  disease  control,  care  and  sanitation; 
battery  experience  preferable;  good  salary,  plus 
five-room  house,  fuel,  lights  and  farming  fa¬ 
cilities;  electricity  and  running  water;  expan¬ 
sion  program  offers  excellent  future  to  right 
couple;  must  be  industrious,  neat,  intelligent, 
capable  taking  full  responsibility;  state  age, 
nationality,  education,  experience,  references, 
size  and  ages  of  family  first  letter.  Write 
“OWNER,”  Apartment  5-L,  125  East  50th  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farming,  $20 
monthly  with  board.  JOSEPH  KANAK,  R.  D. 
1,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man,  good  milker  required. 
VICTOR  TOILLON,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


RESPONSIBLE  TRUCK  gardener,  work  bottom 
land,  fruit.  ADVERTISER  2657,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


COUPLE  ON  DAIRY  farm;  state  wages  with 
hoard  and  room;  Albany  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm;  wife  able  to  as¬ 
sist  in  owner’s  house;  state  -wqges  with  house 
ami  milk;  Albany  County.  ADVERTISER  2659, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  INTELLIGENT  white  girls  as  cook  and 
and  waitress;  chambermaid  in  private  family. 
No  washing.  Must  be  competent  unencumbered 
good  tempered,  permanent.  Salary  $30  per  month 
each.  Replying  state  full  particulars  and  send 
photograph.  Country  girls  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2662,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Dependable  woman  for  housework 
and  care  of  small  hoy  on  farm  in  Dutchess 
County.  ADVERTISER  2663,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN — middle  aged,  offered  good  home  in  ex¬ 
change  for  light  housework,  small  family. 
State  age.  GALLET,  Box  182-A,  Perry  Ave., 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


HAVE  GOOD  home  for  honest,  temperate  man. 

Pew  chickens,  milk  cow,  drive  ear;  pay  little 
hoard.  Miss  EDITH  IHRIE,  R.  3,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Woman  for  general  housework. 

Three  in  family.  CARL  MANSON,  Cassville, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  for  winter;  do  few 
chores.  Must  milk.  HARLEY  MELOY,  Rich- 
ford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- — Reliable  farm  helper.  Must  be  good 
milker;  clean  and  no  liquor.  Also  school-boy. 
CHARLES  PALMER,  Hinsdale,  Mass. 


POULTRYMAN  single,  about  45,  must  under¬ 
stand  feeding;  also  farm  mechanic,  steady 
work.  A.  SCUDERI,  Larch  St.  and  Sumner  Ave., 
Roselle  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — experienced  farmer  to  operate  South 
Jersey  truck  and  fruit  farm  for  salary  plus 
share  of  earnings.  Excellent  position  for  man 
with  one  or  more  working  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2667,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — middle-aged  no  children,  man  good 
flower  and  vegetable  gardener  can  take  care 
of  cows,  horses.  Wife  to  do  general  housework. 
References.  JOHN  S.  ADAM,  care  Harbor 
State  Bank  Bible  House  New  York  City. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  for  plain  cooking  and  general 
housework  in  small  family  in  South  Orange, 
N.  J.  No  laundry  work.  Good  home  for  reliable 
person.  State  wages  aud  give  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  sober  not  over  45,  experienced 
in  all  branches  of  farming,  take  complete 
charge  300  acre  farm;  must  understand  crops, 
dairy,  poultry,  hogs,  fruit  tractor.  State  num¬ 
ber  children,  religion,  salary,  experience,  edu¬ 
cation,  nationality,  references.  BROOKWOOD 
FARMS,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  middle  aged,  single  man,  experi¬ 
enced,  who  can  milk,  for  small  farm  wages; 
good  home,  permanent.  CLOVER  HILLS  FARM, 
Box  64,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  —  general  housework;  family  four  adults. 

State  salary,  send  references  and  picture. 
WILLEBY  CORBETT,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  GIRL  general  housework,  experience. 

$30  a  month.  MRS.  LOUIS  EHRING,  318 
East  242nd  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.  C. 


WANTED  —  Girl  of  sixteen  or  older  to  assist 
wife  at  housework  in  family  of  two;  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary.  ADVERTISER  2771,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  business  couple  with  child  school 
age,  a  temperate  Protestant  couple,  German 
prefered.  Man  to  do  general  farming  and 
woman  to  do  cooking  and  housework  on  farm 
with  all  modern  improvements  half  mile  from 
village.  P.  O.  BOX  67,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  —  55-60  to  keep  house  on  farm  in 
Massachusetts,  all  modern  improvements,  $10 
month.  ADVERTISER  2776,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — -  Girl  general  housework;  must  be 
neat,  plain  cooking.  $40  month  good  home. 
Send  character  references  and  photo.  MRS. 
JOHN  H.  YAUCH,  61  Richelieu  PE,  Newark, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Dairyman,  good  milker,  capable  of 
repairing  Chevrolet  trucks  and  handling  milk 
route.  $65  per  month  and  milk,  wife  to  assist 
with  housework  about  8  hours  per  week,  25 
cents  per  hour.  ADVERTISER  2780,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand,  steady,  sober, 
one  cow,  must  know  carpentry;  state  lowest 
wages.  GUARINO,  Jeffersonville,  X.  Y. 


WOMAN  WHITE,  capable  houseworker.  $20 
monthly.  MRS.  SIMPSON,  119  Hale  Ave., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farmer,  good  milker:  permanent  job. 
FRANKLIN  OSBORN,  Sea  Girt,  N.  J. 


KENNEL  MAN  one  who  truly  likes  dogs;  and 
not  afraid  work.  Must  he  pleasant;  no  groom¬ 
ing,  plucking  or  washing.  State  age  reference, 
salary,  where  employed  and  what  your  duties 
were  where  last,  employed.  ADVERTISER  2654, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — cook  middle  aged  woman  pre¬ 
fered.  Good  home  (2  adults)  applicant  must 
like  animals.  References  necessary.  $10  month. 
ADVERTISER  2653,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  cooking  and 
housework,  near  Huntington,  L.  I.;  $25  a 
month.  ADVERTISER  2656,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  herdsman  for  small 
herd,  thoroughly  understand  care  of  stock; 
honest,  reliable  and  dependable;  no  liquor;  avail¬ 
able  on  or  before  November  1.  ADVERTISER 
2648,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


JOB  WANTED  by  experienced  caretaker,  gar¬ 
dener,  farmer,  capable,  willing  worker;  age 
45,  Protestant  religion,  temperate  and  reliable; 
excellent  references  covering  past  10  years;  no 
reasonable  offer  refused.  Address  CRAGER, 
Upper  Jay,  N.  Y. 


EXPERT  FARM  and  dairy  manager,  all 
branches:  sound  profitable  monetary  results. 
APARTMENT  6,  Thirty  East  Kinney  St.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKING  poultryman.  single, 
last  job  five  years  operation  successful  N.  H. 
plant;  references.  44  VARNUM  ST.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  man  desires  position  dairy 
farm  Central  New  Jersey;  experienced,  re¬ 
liable;  no  liquor,  tobacco;  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2634,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RAY  WILLIAMS,  farm  and  estate  manager.  Mr. 

Williams,  manager  of  Many  Springs  Jerseys 
for  years  will  be  available  after  our  sale;  he  is 
both  capable  and  honest;  we  can  recommend  him 
in  every  way;  Address,  care  MANY  SPRINGS 
FARM,  Wayne,  Pa. 


POSITION  WANTED — Housekeeper,  good  cook. 
E.  W.,  General  Delivery,  Westerley,  R.  I. 


POULTRYMAN,  GAME-KEEPER,  experienced, 
references,  wants  position  on  private  estate; 
capable  of  taking  full  charge.  EDWARD 
DECKER,  Over  the  Brook,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


LIFE-TIME  farmer-poultryman,  best  obtainable 
or  no  obligation ;  single,  34,  neat,  careful, 
courteous;  no  tobacco-liquor;  state  proposition. 
“FARMER,”  Rawlinson,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


MAN,  34, WANTS  job  around  plants  or  animals; 

some  farm  experience.  ADVERTISER  2643, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — -Position  on  general  or  poultry  farm, 
young  man,  inexperienced;  board  and  low 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2637,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  FARMER,  experienced,  willing  worker; 

state  wages  expected.  BOX  175,  R.  D.  1, 
Hellertown,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  QUILTER  wants  quilt  piecing 
and  quilting.  MRS.  F.  C.  ENDERS,  131  Col¬ 
lege  St.,  Portland,  Tenn. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged, 
single,  wants  position  as  caretaker  or  would 
run  stocked  poultry  farm  on  shares,  25  per 
cent.  ADVERTISER  2650,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  middle-aged,  competent  woman, 
housekeeping  or  nursing:  private  family  or  in¬ 
stitution.  ADVERTISER  2647,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  MIDDLE  age  American  Protestant,  strict¬ 
ly  reliable,  good  habits  and  disposition,  handy 
at  anything.  Like  place  caretaker  or  with,  party 
needing  help.  Can  do  some  cooking,  drive.  Mary¬ 
land  preferred.  Good  home  to  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2655,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  wishes  position  as 
housekeeper  in  small  family;  reference.  BOX 
95,  Sparrowbusli,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  caretaker;  general  maintain- 
ence,  estate,  school,  farm.  Finest  references. 
ADVERTISER  2661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARD  POSITION  wanted;  married,  35,  ex¬ 
perienced;  small  family;  $75  monthly,  house, 
fuel;  or  take  control  small  equipped  orchard. 
JOHN  S.  FYOCK,  Box  218,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  married  farm  mana¬ 
ger,  experienced  all  phases  farming,  dairying, 
poultry,  crop  rotation.  Capable  taking  full 
charge.  Cornell  course.  Best  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  age  32.  small  family  desires 
farm  work.  Good  dry  hand  milker,  efficient, 
no  tobacco  or  liquor.  Good  references.  HERMAN 
1\  NUSCHER,  R.  F.  D.,  Millbury,  Mass. 


DAIRYMAN  desires  milking  on  an  up  to  date 
farm.  Experience.  ADVERTISER  2666,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHO  WANTS  farmer,  sober,  married  three 
children.  $20  month.  House,  fuel,  milk.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2668,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  sober,  will  help  milk  and 
other  work,  for  house,  fuel,  milk;  no  wages. 
ADVERTISER  2669,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  German,  refined  excellent  cook;  chauf¬ 
feur,  outside  work.  ADVERTISER  2772,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN — fifteen  years  experience  in  plant 
management  desires  position;  production 
manufacture  or  distribution.  ADVERTISER  2773, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  caretaker,  life  experience, 
industriousr  honest;  good  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  cultured,  educated,  wishes 
position  in  a  rural  school  or  in  a  refined 
home.  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  2778,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  good  dry-hand  milker,  sober, 
steady,  seeks  positioii  milking  only.  Salary 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  2777,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


ULSTER  COUNTY  —  Beautiful  river  front,  128- 
acre  farm,  new  buildings,  modern  improve¬ 
ments  throughout;  nation’s  best  Grade  A  milk 
market;  will  yield  purchase  price  in  three  years, 
$20,000:  pureberd  dairy  and  equipment  obtain¬ 
able.  LOCK  BOX  23,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


7 y2  ACRES  WOODED  land,  suitable  for  poultry, 
etc.,  on  good  road;  no  swamp;  full  price  $187; 
easy  terms;  title  clear.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
N,  J. 


FARM  FOR  RENT,  ideal  market  at  two  nearby 
Summer  resorts.  C.  E.  WEARE,  Ogunquit, 
Maine. 


FOR  SALE — 500  acres  wood  and  timber  land, 
$8  acre,  suitable  for  game  preserve;  well  wa¬ 
tered,  near  Gordonsville.  MRS.  FRANK  JOHN¬ 
SON,  Louisa,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — 151 -acre  dairy  farm,  Beaver  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.;  fertile  soil;  improved  road;  good 
water;  reasonable  price;  terms.  WM.  Mc- 
GINNIS,  Enon  Valley,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  lunch  stand  and  liv¬ 
ing  rooms;  2  acres;  New  York  boulevard. 
ZERITTS,  New  Gretna,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  RENT — In  high  state  of  cultivation, 
consisting  of  fifty  (50)  cows  and  all  other 
equipment;  man  must  have  capital  to  buy  half 
or  all  interest  in  stock  and  tools.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2638,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Attractive  farm,  Southern  Maine; 

black  road,  lights,  water.  ADVERTISER 
2642,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FURNISHED  CABINS,  including  fuel,  $15 
month;  room  and  board,  $40;  climate  unsur¬ 
passed  for  pulmonary  diseases.  CAMP  TRAVIS, 
Hollywood,  New  Mexico. 


FORTY  ACRES,  7-room  colonial  house,  new  3 
room  house,  new  milk  house,  remodeled  barn 
HILDA  WAGNER,  Madison,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 18  acres  in  Adirondack  foothills; 

small  farm  or  Summer  resort;  house  has  sepa¬ 
rate  camp  rooms;  great  possibilities  for  airport 
or  golf  course;  caretaker’s  job  for  an  estate 
included;  price  $3,000.  including  farm’s  tools, 
2  horses,  cow,  45  pullets,  or  would  sell  bare 
place.  ADVERTISER  2646,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


140-ACRE  FARM,  12  miles  from  Saratoga,  main 
highway,  electricity,  good  springs  and  wells, 
wood  and  pine  timber,  large  house  and  barn, 
productive  soil;  to  settle  estate,  $6,000.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2651,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE> — Three  miles  southwest  of 
Bath,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  rural  mail  route, 
telephone  line,  one-lialf  mile  from  electric 
power  line.  128  acres,  6  acres  woodland;  nine 
room  house,  36x66  ft.  basement  barn  with  22  ft. 
wide  lean  to  whole  length  west  side,  lioghouse, 
henhouse,  toolshed,  best  spring  water  piped  into 
both  house  and  barn.  Will  include  farming  tools. 
Old  age  compels  me  to  retire,  am  offering  it 
for  much  less  than  it  is  worth.  $4,000,  one-half 
cash,  balance  terms  to  suit  purchaser  at  4% 
interest.  Should  one  desire  a  larger  farm,  an 
adjoining  74  acres,  house,  barn,  16  acres  wood¬ 
land,  can  be  bought  for  $1,800  making  a  nearly 
square  200  acre  farm.  MAHLON  WALKER, 
Bath,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  crop  and  fruit 
farm,  231  acres;  5  miles  from  good  city.  At¬ 
tractive  farmstead.  Large  barn.  76  ft.  barn.  Can 
be  purchased  on  easy  payment  plan.  Get  circu¬ 
lar.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 30-acre  chicken  farm,  electric,  10- 
room  house,  highway;  information  E.  DONO¬ 
VAN,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


WILL  PAY  cash  for  exceptional  bargain,  100 
to  200  acres:  write  full  particulars  and  price. 
ALFRED  EISENHART,  115-24  Bedell  St., 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  30  acres,  South.  Florida.  Ad- 
Address  APT.  102,  1312  Maryland  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — lS3-aere  dairy  farm  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  with  stock,  tools;  large  barns, 
two  houses,  electricity;  for  details  write  AL¬ 
LEN  E.  THROOP,  1020  26tli  St.  S.,  Arlington, 
Virginia. 


HUNTING  CAMP  and  50  acre  farm  in  deer  sec¬ 
tion,  $800  cash.  ADVERTISER  2660,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STATE  ROAD  Farm,  30  acres,  10  rooms,  with 
buildings  $5,000.  Terms.  DANTE,  Box  43, 
Montieello,  N.  Y. 


50  ACRE  FARM  $2,500.  *4  mile  from  improved 
highway.  2  miles  northwest  from  Thompson- 
town,  Pa.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NEW  BUNGALOW  six  rooms,  all  conveniences. 

Poultry  house,  garage.  Two  aeres.  Suitable 
poultry,  truck  and  tourist  trade.  Ideal  location. 
National  seashore  highway.  A  rare  buy  at  $2,650, 
P.  O.  Box  217,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


WANTED— to  rent  with  option  to  buy;  stocked 
dairy  farm,  30  cows.  Have  own  help,  small 
capital,  preferably  Connecticut.  Write.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  beautiful  new  six  room  house; 

amongst  pines  and  cedar  trees.  Cash  proposi¬ 
tion.  MRS.  PAUL  LACK,  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Pa. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  772. 


Will  Hire  the  Next  President 

of  the  United  States 


You  are  paying  salary  and  " expenses” 
(these  figures  are  for  1933  to  1937) 

Salary  ($75,000) . $  300,000 

"Expenses” . $38,130,000,000 

(this  includes  actual  expenditures  for  three 
years,  plus  the  appropriation  for  the  fourth.) 


You,  the  farm  voter,  have  the 
balance  of  power  which  elects  pres¬ 
idents. 

Ever  since  polls  have  been  taken, 
the  way  the  farm  vote  has  gone  in 
polls  has  proved  to  be  the  way  the 
presidency  went. 

So  you  will  hire  the  next  president 
of  the  United  States.  You  must  help 
pay  his  salary  and  "expenses."  And 
since  it  isn’t  so  much  the  salary  as 
the  "upkeep”,  you  will  want  the 
actual  records  of  the  two  men  who 
are  asking  to  be  hired. 

Here,  for  eight  years,  is  the  record 
of  the  New  Deal  candidate.  It  shows 
the  amount  of  DEBT  INCREASE 
over  the  last  year  of  the  previous 
administration: 

As  Governor  of  New  York  State 


1929- 30  . up  $  26,956,000 

1930- 31  . up  56,075,000 

1931- 32  . up  88,934,000 

1932- 33  . up  111,093,000 


As  President  of  the  United  States 

1933- 34  ....  up  $  4,625,507,000 

1934- 35  ....  up  6,273,259,000 

1935- 36  ....  up  11,350,909,000 

1936- 37  ....  up  14,026,546,000* 

^Estimated 


Here,  in  contrast,  is  the  same  tab¬ 
ulation  for  the  state  of  Kansas, 
showing  a  DEBT  DECREASE  each 

year: 

1933-34  . down  $  750,000 


1934- 35  . down  1,750,000 

1935- 36  . down  2,750,000 

1936- 37  . down  3,750,000 


With  one  man,  eight  unbroken 
years  of  debt  increases. 

With  the  other,  four  steady  years 
of  debt  decreases. 

Each  man  promises  now  to  set  our 
national  household  in  order. 

Should  we  accept  the  promise  ot 
one  man  whose  performance  has 
been  exactly  the  opposite  for  eight 
years  ? 

Or  should  we  endorse  the  other 
candidate’s  performance,  which 
backs  up  his  promise  ? 

One  man’s  only  financial  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  during  the  eight  years 
he  has  been  governor  and  president. 
He  has  never  had  to  scratch  for  a 


living.  He  inherited  his  money,  so 
spending  has  interested  him  more 
than  earning  or  saving. 

The  other  man  started  from 
scratch.  He  has  the  earning  and 
saving  habit.  He  is  a  self-made 
man,  and  wants  everyone  to  have 
the  same  chance  to  earn  and  save 
that  he  had.  His  background  has 
given  him  good  judgment.  He 
wants  to  save  on  taxes,  save  on  use¬ 
less  bureaus  and  commissions,  con¬ 
fine  spending  to  definite  needs. 

One  man,  judging  from  his  per¬ 
formance,  is  not  concerned  because 
more  than  $25  out  of  every  $100 
you  get,  goes  secretly  or  openly  to 
a  tax  collector. 

The  other  realizes  that  this  tax 
money  comes  out  of  the  family 
pocketbook. 

One  man  is  quite  expensive. 

The  other  won’t  cost  you  so  much. 

Whose  salary  and  "  expenses  ” 
would  you  rather  pay  for  the  next 
four  years  ? 


Roosevelt . . 
Landon. . . . 
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Farm  Advisory  Council  to  the  Republican  National  Committee,  332  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill* 
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The  Head  of  the  Flock  Speaks  for  Himself 
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The  Hen  Experiments  With  Civilization 


UST  when  the  hen  and  man  went 
into  partnership  is  not  known. 
Doubtless  early  man  ate  stewed 
or  roasted  Jungle  Fowls,  caught 
with  bow  and  arrow  or  sling.  He 

_  ran  across  nests  of  the  eggs  and 

found  them  edible.  Man  can  think,  and  sometimes 
does,  and  thought  may  change  both  him  and  his 
relations  to  nature.  This  jungle  ancestor  of  our 
poultry  was  evidently  useful,  perhaps  more  so  kept 
alive  and  producing  those  good  eggs. 

So  here  we  have  our  first  poultry-man  making  it 
desirable  for  the  hen  to  stay  near  him,  because  he 
fed  her  and  provided  shelter.  This  civilizing  has 
been  a  long  and  slow  process.  Whether  man  or  hen 
has  progressed  the  more  is  not  easy  to  decide.  Man 
has  not  done  any  too 


mixtures  but  studied  out  formulas  to  meet  the 
varied  needs  of  the  poultry  fed,  prepared  in  the  most 
appetizing  form,  tasting  good  and  easy  to  swallow. 
Food  pellets,  now  largely  used,  are  an  illustration. 
The  fact  that  these  ready  mixed  foods  are  so  largely 
used  by  hen  men  who  figure  things  out  and  know 
costs  and  resxilts  is  evidence  of  their  value. 

With  the  increase  in  poultry  population,  and 
local  concentration,  have  come  problems  of  disease — 
plenty  of  them.  Some  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
States  where  poultry  is  a  large  industry  have  re¬ 
search  laboratories  comparable  to  those  of  the  great 
hospitals.  Germ  and  parasite  infestation,  bodily  de¬ 
fects,  nutritional  deficiencies  and  disorders  are 
studied  to  find  the  exact  causes,  so  that  prevention, 
vaccination  or  medical  treatment  may  be  recom- 


well  in  this  line. 

The  partnership  was 
momentous — more  wide¬ 
spread  than  any  other 
item  of  man’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  n  i  m  ate 
nature.  Wherever  the 
climate  is  such  that 
hens  can  live,  there 
they  are  found.  They 
adjust  themselves  to  the 
cold  of  a  northern  win¬ 
ter  and  tropical  heat. 

Individualism  and  as¬ 
sertiveness  are  among 
their  strong  qualities. 

I  imported  four  hens 
and  a  rooster  from  the 
'tropics*  After  t  li  1-  e  e 
weeks  of  shipboard  and 
warehouse  life  in  a 
small  crate  .they  were 
turned  loose  on  the 
farm.  The  rooster 
crowed,  looked  around 
and  pitched  into  the 
farm  flock  rooster.  lie 
had  been  trying  to  crow 
in  the  crate,  which  was 
too  low  for  the  amount 
of  neck  stretching  con¬ 
sidered  a  necessary  part 
of  crowing.  Those 
tropical  hens  started 
scratching  and  trying 
titles  with  their  new 
companions  to  see  who 
was  boss. 

Hens  have  been 
housed  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  type  of  struc¬ 
ture  —  sheds,  b  a  r  n  s, 
boxes,  coops,  etc.,  down 
to  the  commodious,  com¬ 
fortable  and  sanitary 
modern  henhouse.  It 
took  us  a  long  time  to 
learn  that  the  hen’s 
comfort  and  happiness 
are  essential  to  her  best 
production  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Now  these  points 
are  recognized  as  of 
first  importance  in  both 
commercial  and  small 

scale  poultry  culture.  Poultry  science  has  reached 
a  high  plane.  This  is  science  in  its  real  sense  of 
practical  knowledge.  The  homes  we  build  for  hens 
and  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  feed  we  give 
them  are  as  carefully  considered  as  are  our  own 
living  places  and  food. 

In  some  instances  we  have  erred  on  the  side  of 
too  much  care  in  housing,  resulting  in  lack  of  ven¬ 
tilation  and  dampness,  but  this  fault  is  being  cor¬ 
rected,  so  that  the  hens  have  plenty  of  fresh  air 
without  drafts. 

Many  hens  on  range  have  got  along  quite  well  and 
layed  75  to  100  eggs  in  a  year,  sometimes  more,  with 
only  corn  for  grain,  scraps  and  what  they  picked  up. 
The  last  item  might  be  quite  large  where  bugs 
worms  and  grasshoppers  were  abundant,  furnishing 
a  real  balanced  ration.  But  for  flocks  of  much  size, 
or  yarded  hens,  man  must  furnish  food  in  variety 
if  he  would  have  eggs  or  proper  development  in 
young  stock.  Here  the  commercial  feeds  have  be¬ 
come  important.  These  are  not  mere  haphazard 
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mended.  Easily  administered  capsules  are  available 
for  many  poultry  troubles,  such  as  intestinal  para¬ 
sites.  We  all  realize  that  disease  prevention  through 
sanitary  measures  is  of  prime  importance,  but  many 
poultry  disorders  do  yield  to  modern  treatment  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  chop  off  a  hen’s  head  at 
the  first  sign  of  ailment. 

Commercial  poultry  keeping  on  a  large  scale  is 
a  development  of  recent  years.  The  hatcheries  hav¬ 
ing  available  thousands  of  chicks  when  wanted, 
make  it  possible  for  the  poultryman  to  plan  and 
supply  his  needs  as  readily  as  a  retail  merchant 
would  in  dealing  with  his  wholesaler.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  supply  no  longer  exists. 

Through  the  practical  application  of  genetics  lay¬ 
ing  quality  and  vigor  as  well  as  size  and  conforma¬ 
tion  have  resulted.  Without  the  careful  and  con¬ 
tinued  study  of  experts  in  heredity,  and  the  work 
of  literally  thousands  of  thoughtful  and  observing 
hen  men  this  would  not  have  been  possible.  It  has 
provided  the  present-day  poultry  farmer  with  raw- 


material  of  good  quality  for  the  continued  stocking 
up  of  his  plant.  The  hen  of  laying  strain,  with  vigor 
to^keep  on  and  live  her  life,  singing  as  she  goes, 
has  arrived,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  make,  a  wide 
search  to  find  such  stock,  as  was  the  case  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  egg  contests  have  done  much  good  during  the 
around  20  years  of  their  existence  by  showing  a 
practical  and  interesting  way  of  checking  up  on  the 
work  of  a  large  number  of  hens.  Some  of  these 
contests  have  carried  a  thousand  hens  for  a  year 
— a  big  job  but  an  educational  and  interesting  one 
for  those  doing  the  work,  and  the  multitude  who 
read  the  weekly  reports.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick  gets  real 
thrills  out  of  the  Storrs  Contest,  and  passes  them 
on  to  readers  of  his  weekly  notes.  The  contests  put 

trap-nesting  w  i  t  h  i  n 
reach  of  men  who  desire 
to  improve  their  laying 
strains  but  have  no 
time  to  do  such  w-ork 
themselves.  Hens  that 
do  a  lot  more  tackling 
than  laying  are  sorted 
out  by  the  trap-nesting 
so  that  they  are  found 
to  be  better  material  for 
potpie  than  association 
writh  real  layers.  And 
more  important  still 
their  progeny  is  not 
preserved  as  “cumberers 
of  the  ground”  in  a 
business  hen  plant. 

An  idea  in  intensive 
poultry'  culture  that 
might  have  come  from 
the  contests  is  the  bat¬ 
tery  system  —  keeping 
layers  in  individual 
cages  for  a  year,  or 
during  their  period  of 
profitable  production. 
The  plan  was  scouted 
at  first,  but  has  proven 
practical  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  intended.  The  hens 
remain  healthy  and 
happy  in  their  cages 
•  wiiicli  are  about  the 
farthest  possible  remov¬ 
al  from  their  original 
jungle  habitat.  The 
same  compact  battery 
plan  w-orks  with  broil¬ 
ers  where  it  is  desired 
to  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  way.  It 
is  just  an  extension  of 
the  brooder  system 
shown  in  the  picture  on 
this  page.  Chicks  like 
the  old  hen’s  cluck  and 
free  range  with  their 
ten  or  a  dozen  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  they 
take  to  the  brooder 
without  difficulty  and 
thrive  there. 

Is  the  poultry  indus¬ 
try  likely  to  be  over¬ 
done?  There  is  no  sign 
of  this  at  present.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  surplus, 
so  that  prices  get  unduly  low,  but  this  is  not  a 
common  exjterience  now-a-days.  W  hen  tlieie  is  a 
market  slump  those  who  have  “plunged”  in.  the 
business  are  likely  to  drop  out.  The  majoi  it>  ,h 
poultrymen  are  cbnservative.  They  do  not  look  for 
vast  profits  but  expect  to  keep  at  it  year  after  jeai 
— and  make  good.  They  do. 

Improved  systems  of  marketing  have  helped  won¬ 
derfully  in  selling  both  eggs  and  poultry  meat  to 
better  advantage  all  around.  The  consumer  gets 
what  is  wanted,  and  the  dealer,  with  graded  pro 
ducts,  does  not  have  the  confusion  of  sorting  what 
some  customer  desires.  The  egg  auctions  are  sm 
cessful  because  everything  is  graded  by  those  who 
know  how,  and  the  auction  speaks  with  authority 
on  what  is  sold. 

Some  States  and  localities  have  established  a 
brand  and  label  which  is  supplied  to  producers  who 
live  up  to  the  quality  conditions  specified.  This  plan 
is  increasing  in  use.  w-  AV-  H- 
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A  Garden  Club  Talk 

[Following  is  the  summary  of  a  talk  by  Donald  Mar¬ 
shall,  a  newspaper  man  before  the-  Delaware  Valley 
•Garden  Club  at  the  home  of  Perry  Coppens,  Milford. 
N.  J.,  on  October  3,1936.  It  is  Worth  reading  and 
thinking  over] 

So  far  as  actual  gardening  is  concerned,  I  don't 
know  that’ my  talk  will  be  very  informative,  because, 
as  summer  and  week-end  residents,  my  wife  an#  I 
have  planned  our  gardens  mostly  for  summer  effect, 
lint  after  all,  for  us  out  in  the  country  the  home 
gardens  are  a  small  factor  in  the  displays  that 
nature  spreads  for  us  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

As  we  walk  or  drive  along  the  roads  the  mea¬ 
dows  are  bright  with  goldenrod,  wild  sunflowers, 
and  the  purple  asters.  In  the  cornfields  piles  of  the 
yellow  ears  and  orange  pumpkins  lie  among  the 
shocks.  On  the  hillsides  the  leaves  are  already 
beginning  to  turn — scarlet  Virginia  creeper  twines 
up  old  walnut  trunks,  the  dogwoods  are  taking  on 
a  purplish  tinge,  and  soon  the  woods  will  be  ablaze 
with  yellow  hickory,  spice  bush,  beech  and  tulip ; 
the  orange  of  sassafras  and  sugar  maple ;  the 
purple  and  crimson  of  the  oaks,  red  maples,  vi¬ 
burnums,  sumach,  dogwoods — and  poison  ivy.  There 
is  no  sight  more  breath-taking  than  a  hillside  of 
cedar  and  dogwood  at  this  season — unless  it  be  the 
same  hillside  in  spring — and  what  growth  is  more 
characteristic  of  our  landscape !  Then  with  the 
changing  leaves  come 
the  autumn  fruits,  the 
ruddy  apples  and  yellow 
pears,  and,  in  the  wild, 
the  red,  blue  or  white 
berries  of  dogwoods, 
sassafras,  viburnums, 
orange  bittersweet,  the 
red-brown  fruit  cones 
of  the  sumach. 

Gardeners  are  apt  to 
forget  that  in  the  East, 
at  least,  the  autumn  is 
really  the  most  colorful 
time  of  the  year,  but 
such  a  traveler  as  the 
naturalist  Wilson  has 
said,  “No  scene  in 
nature  is  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  the  woods  of 
eastern  North  America 
in  the  fulness  of  their 
autumn  splendor.”  As 
this  splendor  fades  with 
the  coming  of  winter, 
the  landscape  under 
gray  skies  becomes  to  * 
many  eyes  bleak  and 
colorless,  but  such  eyes 
are  merely  unobservant. 

Indeed,  with  foliage 
gone,  many  of  the  best 
features  of  our  valley 
become  more  visible. 

Then  the  great  cliffs  of 
the  Delaware,  and  the 
little  cliffs  of  all  the 
s  t  r  e  a  m  s  that  cut 
through  the  shale  to  reach  the  river,  reveal  their 
tilted  layers  of  red  rock,  worn  by  water,  whitened 
by  lichen,  green  here  and  there  with  cedar  and  pine, 
moss  and  Christmas  fern. 

The  sycamores  lift  their  white  limbs,  more  start¬ 
ling  in  their  nakedness,  as  do  the  birches  and 
beeches,  though  they  are  not  so  common  in  this 
region.  On  the  gray-barked  oaks  shiny  brown  leaves 
rattle  in  the  wind.  In  the  undergrowth  the  witch- 
hazel  brings  forth  in  early  winter  its  unsea sonal 
shreds  of  yellow  bloom,  and  the  shrubs  hold  their 
decorative  berries  until  the  birds  eat  them  off.  De 
serted  fields  on  steep  hillsides  wave  with  the  warm 
red-brown  of  “Indian  grass,”  and  plowed  fields  of 
rye  and  wheat  spread  carpets  of  fresh  green  even 
as  the  snow  falls.  And  finally  there  are  the  ever¬ 
green  trees,  the  all-important  element  of  winter 
color,  hemlock,  cedar,  pines,  each  giving  its  different 
tone. 

That  is  the  picture  of  the  countryside  about  us, 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  And  it  is  a  picture 
that  should  give  us  many  suggestions  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  around  our  homes.  Unfortunately,  some  of  our 
predecessors  seemed  to  think  that  cedars  and  dog¬ 
woods  and  sumach  were  too  common  to  be  hand¬ 
some,  and  so  we  have  to  work  and  plan  to  bring 
this  wild  beauty  back  to  our  dooryards. 

As  for  our  gardens,  I  have  never  done  much  with 
autumn  flowers.  Some  of  the  phlox  and  the  last  of 
the  delphinium  are  still  blooming,  to  be  sure;  the 
roses  have  taken  new  life  now  that  Japanese  beetles 
have  let  up ;  chrysanthemums  are  starting,  and  the 
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tougher  annuals  will  give  a  brave  show  for  a  while. 
Asters  and  chrysanthemums  are  of  course  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  autumn  perennial  border ;  anemone 
japoniea,  the  heleniums  and  the  perennial  sunflowers 
should  be  added. 

As  to  the  winter  garden  I  hope  I  can  be  more 
suggestive,  having  observed  the  material  in  woods 
and  nurseries  and  transplanted  some  of  it  for  its 
effectiveness  at  other  times  of  the  year.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  bring  color  about  the  house  to  brighten 
Tip  the  winter  bleakness.  Flowers  are  no  help  to 
us,  the  Christmas  rose  is  about  the  only  one.  But 
in  shrubbery  we  can  find  color  in  evergreen  foliage, 
bright-lined  twigs,  or  conspicuous  fruit.  Much  of 
our  native  rock,  so  effective  in  the  red  cliffs  of  the 
Delaware,  can  be  just  as  effective,  if  on  a  scale  less 
grand,  when  brought  close  to  our  homes  in  terraces, 
walls  and  paths. 

Some  years  ago  a  check  of  the  Rochester  parks 
discovered  no  less  than  128  trees  and  shrubs  of 
pronounced  winter  beauty.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
exhausts  the  possibilities,  but  it  ought  to  give  plenty 
of  range. 

First  come  the  evergreens — mountain  laurel,  rho¬ 
dodendron,  box,  myrtle,  evergreen  bittersweet,  yew, 
holly  and  firethorn,  with  their  reel  fruits;  Pieris 
floribunda ;  the  buds  of  which  seem  like  white 
flowers  in  winter;  the  dwarf  pines,  spruces,  junipers 


and  arborvitaes;  as  well  as  specimen  trees  of  the 
taller  sorts. 

Of  shrubs  notable  for  the  color  of  their  twigs,  we 
have  a  variety  of  bush  dogwoods,  willows  and  other 
plants,  among  them  the  red  Siberian  dogwood,  the 
less  brilliant  native  red-twigged  dogwood,  yellow 
dogwoods  and  willows,  the  vivid  green  of  Forsythia 
viridissima.  Equally  showy  are  •clumps  of  white  or 
gray  birch.  Of  more  quiet  beauty  are  the  buds  of 
the  flowering  dogwood  and  pussy  willow,  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  bare  limbs  of  oaks  and  elms,  the  bark 
of  sliagharks  and  beeches. 

Then  come  the  plants  with  brilliant-colored  fruits, 
many  of  them,  such  as  the  viburnums,  hawthorns, 
dogwoods,  bush  honeysuckles,  crabapples  and  wild 
roses,  being  valuable  also  for  spring  and  summer 
bloom.  Among  those  with  red  fruits  are  the  bar¬ 
berry,  many  varieties  of  cotoneaster,  the  hawthorns, 
mountain  ash,  winterberry,  highbush  cranberry,  the 
tartarian  honeysuckle,  the  flowering  dogwood,  roses 
holly  and  firethorn.  The  spindletree  displays  bright 
orange  berries  in  reddish  pods.  Black  berries  are 
borne  by  the  maple-leaved  viburnum,  several  of  the 
honeysuckles  and  cotoneasters,  and  the  inkberry. 
Blue  clusters  mark  the  viburnum  prunifolium  and 
dentatum,  Lonieera  coerulea  and  Cornus  amomurn. 
The  snowberry  and  our  common  gray  dogwood  of 
the  hergerow  thickets,  have  white  fruits. 

Detailed  lists  of  such  plants  may  be  found  in 
books,  but  a  walk  through  the  woods  can  give  us 
even  more  ideas  for  bringing  the  wild  beauty  of 
nature  close  to  our  homes. 


From  the  Finger  Lakes  Country 

Autumn !  Seasonal,  gloriously  colorful.  A  bit  of 
old  Mexico  there  across  the  gardens  where  zinnias 
bloom  profusely.  They  were  cut  back  after  the 
drought,  and,  although  the  growth  is  somewhat 
dwarfed,  the  well-branched  plants  have  full-sized 
blooms  rich  in  color  and  true  to  type.  T.he  lilliput 
or  pompon  type,  that  border  the  bed  of  the  giant* 
kinds,  are  valuable  for  cutting.  Most  of  the  flowers 
were  trimmed  back  close  to  the  ground  after  the 
hot,  dry  summer  when  foliage  withered  and  blooms 
were  small.  It  seems  a  worthwhile  treatment  for 
normal  years  also,  particularly  along  the  lakes 
where  frosts  are  late. 

It  is  the  season  of  cool  nights  and  the  slow,  thin 
music  of  crickets  in  dew-wet  grass;  of  cold,  damp 
mornings,  pewter-gray  clouds  and  mist ;  a  still  lake 
until  noon  and  then  a  north  wind  and  blue  sky 
with  scudding  clouds.  Briefly  the  sun  peeps  throv.^ 
seeming  to  move  like  a  spotlight  over  the  farther 
banks  above  the  lake.  That  red  tower  far  to  the 
north  is  Wells  College  at  Aurora  ;  nearer  and  close 
to  the  water's  edge  the  King  Ferry  station  and  the 
occasional  gleam  of  the  tracks,  the  dull  red  of  a 
freight  car ;  near  the  horizon  a  white  farmhouse, 
pine  trees,  a  red  barn,  sloping  fields,  one  green  with 
new  wheat,  another  brown  with  the  dark  margin 

that  is  freshly  turned 
earth ;  a  woodlot  where 
autumnal  colors  are 
blending  softly.  On  to 
the  south  and  the  inlet, 
over  the  city  of  Ithaca 
and  the  higher  hills 
where  stands  the  towers 
and  buildings  of  Cornell. 

Everywhere  wild  life 
is  active,  preparing  for 
the  snow  and  cold  of 
the  coming  mgnth  s. 
Field  corn  disappears 
for  a  gray  squirrel’s 
winter's  meal ;  in  tiny 
paws  black  walnuts  are 
weighed  and  tested; 
there  is  a  scrambling 
noise  over  the  wood- 
house,  mysterious 
sounds  in  the  back  yard. 

A  glance  from  the  win¬ 
dow  solves  the  mystery 
and  mirth  wins  over 
anger  !  Lo,  the  hammock 
dangles  by  one  rope 
from  the  pear  tree,  a 
frayed  and  flopping  ob¬ 
ject  !  From  the  torn 
headrest  scampers  a 
small  animal,  his  voice 
is  deep,  his  head  enor¬ 
mous.  A  visitor  from 
far  off  lands?  No,  only 
a  squirrel  with  his  win¬ 
ter's  bed  of  kapok.  His 
head  is  almost  covered 
and  his  chattering  muffled.  A  whisk  of  tail,  an  agile 
leap  from  pear  to  horse-chestnut  and  on  to  the 
lumber  pile. 

The  hunting  season  nears.  Ring-neck  pheasants 
soar  upwards  from  brown  fields  where  the  wild 
aster  blooms  and  bitter-sweet  tine  trails  over  the 
fences.  Let's  hope  those  signs  are  noticed,  with 
deference!  The  mute  appeal  of  the  farmer  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  safety.  .  ellen  c.  kickard. 


Crickets  Eat  Strawberries 

On  page  73S  I  read  W.  H.  Z’s  inquiry  about 
something  eating  his  strawberries.  He  may  be 
having  the  same  trouble  that  I  have  had.  My  field 
has  been  infested  with  multitudes  of  crickets.  They 
breed  under  the  mulching.  As  the  everbearing  straw¬ 
berry  plants  early  cover  the  fruit  this  makes  a  good 
place  for  insects  to  hide,  and  once  get  the  taste  of 
the  ripe  fruit  they  play  havoc.  I  lost  hundreds  of 
quarts  of  large  berries  spoiled  as  No.  1  fruit.  They 
always  select  the  best  berries  on  the  plant.  I  have 
been  able  to  dispose  of  some  as  culls. 

In  a  few  cases  I  found  cut  worms  but  in  nearly 
every  instance  it  has  been  crickets.  I  found  in  a 
score  of  berries  a  cricket  from  three-eights  to  one- 
half  inch  long  buried  in  the  berry  and  could  take 
hold  of  its  tail  and  pull  it  out  of  the  holes, 

I  am  giving  this  information  in  hopes  of  helping 
solve  W.  H.  Z’s  problem.  The  cost  and  labor  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  pest  would  amount  to  about  the  loss  of 
the  fruit.  j.  p.  waltox. 


Rural  New-Yorker  Booth  at  recent  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  and  some  of  our  representatives.  Left  to  Right, 
D.  C.  Covert,  F.  J.  Heyivood,  A.  C.  Y aggie,  J.  J.  Allardice,  J.  G.  Cooper,  K.  Magill,  M.  McDotcell,  Wm.  z ielich. 
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Flowers  to  Fill  the  Gaps 


In  checking  over  the  flower  borders, 
one  is  likely  to  remember  with  chagrin 
how  visitors  caught  the  garden,  “in  wrap¬ 
per  and  curl  papers,”  as  it  were,  during 
the  intervals  between  bursts  of  seasonal 
bloom.  *  The  writer  has  made  special  ef¬ 
fort  to  try  out  combinations  of  plants 
that  meet  a  double  test ;  t-kn'e  of  bloom¬ 
ing  that  bridges  the  usual  gaps  left  by 
main-crop  flowers,  and  extending  over  a 
long  period,  and  desirable  garden  quali¬ 
ties  including  harmonious  coloring,  use¬ 
fulness  for  cutting,  ease  of  cultivation 
and  propagation,  so  that  these  faithful 
standbys  may  be  used  generally  through¬ 
out  the  garden.  ' 

First  to  be  recommended  is  a  planting 
of  Polyanthus  primulas.  With  us,  they 
begin  to  bloom  about  May  1,  following 
the  early  trumpet  Narcissus,  and  before 
the  early  tulips.  With  them  bloom  grape 
hyacinths  (muscari),  poet's  narcissus, 
violets  in  variety,  rock-cress  (Arabis), 
iris  pumila,  violas  and  pansies,  to 
spread  a  gay  carpet  for  the  choice  blooms 
of  late-planted  narcissus  that  otherwise 
arrive  looking  expensive  but  lonely  in 
the  borders. 

The  polyanthus  primrose  comes  in 
shades  of  rich  maroon,  scarlet,  orange, 
golden,  pale  yellow,  cream  and  rarejy 
vrhite.  •  It  is  a  favorite  with  all  who 
grow  it.  Fresh  seed  germinates  readily 
in  a  shaded  frame,  and  the  little  plants 
are  easily  handled.  Clumps  may  be  di¬ 
vided  in  the  Summer  when  the  foliage 
ripens.  The  fresh  new  growth  in  early 
Fall  is  attractive  in  itself  and  forms 
rosettes  that  peep  bravely  through  the 
snow  all  Winter. 

Late  May  and  early  June  offer*  no 
apology,  but  after  the  pageant  of  iris, 
peonies,  eolvimbines,  diantlius  and  roses, 
a  welcome  friend  is  Stokesia,  or  Stokes’ 
Aster,  fluffy  and  fringed  like  a  centaurea, 
with  lavender  blue  flowers  a  good  four 
inches  across.  There  are  also  white  ones, 
and  once  we  possessed  a  pale  yellow1  va- 
rie»y.  They  are  easy  to  raise  from  seed, 
and  the  plants  are  smooth-leaved,  dwarf 
and  free  from  disease  or  pests.  With  them 
we  plant  dwarf-growing  Shasta  daisies. 
When  spent  blooms  are  clipped  off,  both 
plants  bloom  intermittently  all  Summer. 
This  combination  attracts  the  notice  of 
non-gardeners,  and  sometimes  inspires 
them  to  start  a  flower  bed  themselves. 

For  a  long  time,  Scutellaria  has  been  a 
favorite  standby  for  weeks  of  midsummer 
blue.  Under  the  name  of  Mad  Dog  Skull¬ 
cap,  it  is  to  be  found  growing  in  moist 
woods.  But  it  adapts  itself  to  a  civilized 
life  and  all  sorts  of  situations,  forming  a 
clean,  sightly  plant  up  to  three  feet  high, 
and  if  clipped  now  and  then  blooms  into 
early  Fall.  Lovely  with  it  is  the  Japa¬ 
nese  double *Vhite  aster,  which  forms  a 
bushy  growth  about  two  feet  high,  and 
produces  its  small  creamy  double  flowers 
from  July  to  frost. 

Some  of  the  new  dwarf  hardy  asters 
are  proving  valuable  in  the  same  part  of 
the  garden,  along  with  the  very  early 
chrysanthemums,  Pink  Cushion,  and  a 
small  white  Summer  chrysanthemum  that 
has  been  in  the  family  for  at  least  three 
generations. 

Rudbeckia  purpurea,  in  the  background 
of  the  pink-white-purple  section  ,  has 
given  weeks  of  bloom  and  is  still  going 
strong.  Rudbeckia  Newmani  carried  on 
during  the  dog  days  in  a  dry,  hot  corner 
among  the  yuccas  where  nothing  else 
thrives. 

Between  the  late  Summer  flowers  and 
early  Fall  flowers  comes  Boltonia  lati- 
squama.  Its  roots  take  up  only  a  few 
inches  of  ground  while  its  spreading 
shower  of  pinkish  lavender  stars  on  a 
long,  supple  stem  make  the  boyder  un¬ 
mindful  of  vanished  splendor  or  treas¬ 
ures  to  come.  We  are  coming  to  have  a 
similar  affection  for  a  different  type  of 
plant,  which  probably  would  be  used 
more  generally  if  it  did  not  have  to  be 
sought  as  Caryopteris  mastacanthus  su¬ 
perbus.  It  is  of  a  shrubby  type,  growing 
from  the  ground  annually,  as  do  Bud- 
dleia,  Yitex  and  similar  plants  that  do 
not  endure  severe  Winter  as  shrubs,  but 
which  are  root-hardy. 

Our  Caryopteris  is  a  rounded  mass  of 
rich  blue  among  some  fine  new  chrysan¬ 
themums  with  whose  leaves  the  foliage 
blends  so  well.  For  several  weeks  it 
has  furnished  color  and  interest  to  a  bed 
without  another  bloom  in  sight;  another 
backbone  plant  for  the  hardy  border! 

Before  the  late  chrysanthemums  open, 
we  depend  upon  three  more  of  our  friends 
that  never  fail — the  Korean  chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  white  and  single  like  a  large  daisy, 
but  a  dainty  pink  as  it  opens  from  the 
bud,  and  again  as  it  goes ;  the  mist-flower 
or  hardy  ageratum,  Eupatorium  coelesti- 
mun,  so  soft  in  texture  and  of  the  perfect 
lavender-blue ;  and  the  narrow-leaf  sun¬ 
flower,  Helianthus  Maximiliani,  which 
seems  to  open  always  on  October  1  in  this 


locality.  It  is  tall,  wonderfully  fine  and 
graceful,  does  not  spread  from  the  root, 
but  remains  a  neat  clump.  It  is  another 
flower  that  rouses  non-gardeners  to  envy 
and  action. 

The  Heleniums  are  a  source  of  bloom 
for  weeks  during  Summer  and  early 
Fall.  For  those  who  want  right  terra¬ 
cotta,  bronze,  orange  and  deep  red  and 
gold  for  garden  display,  cutting  or  for 
striking  flower-show  arrangements,  He¬ 
leniums  offer  great  possibilities. 

Licking  County,  Ohio.  N.  b.  crombie. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  10-14. — Poultry  Industries  Expo- 
siton.  Port  Authority  Building,  8  th  Ave. 
and  15th  St.,  New  York. 

Nov.  27-29. — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  Poultry  Show,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  Charles  II.  Cliipman,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  2S-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jan.  25  -  -29.  —  Farmers’  Week,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

Dec.  14-19.— Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show; 
J.  ,T.  Bedel,  secy.,  69  Park  St.,  Millvale, 
Pa. 

Dec.  31- Jan.  4,  1937. — Boston  Poultry 
Show ;  Albert  C.  Ran,  mgr.,  Park  Square 
Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  —  New  York  Poultry  Show, 
14th  St.  Armory ;  Fred  II.  Bolirei*,  secy., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg. 
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52  years’  experience  behind 
our  1937  Berry-Book.  It  will 
help  you.  It  describes  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  etc. 
New  and  Better  Varieties  and 
tells  How  to  Grow  Them. 
Valuable  both  to  the  Experi¬ 
enced  and  Beginners.  Your 
Copy  is  Free.  Write  today. 

The  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


end  FALL  PLANTING  GUIDE 

\  Send  for  this  valuable  free  book 
let;  giving  complete  information 
on  growing  Raspberries.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 
Also  new'  prices  for  fall  planting. 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  27  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


R  A  W  BERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner'a.  New 
I  Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  moat  from  .your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It  8 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


ARDY  Black  and  English  Walnut 
Trees.  Filbert,  Northern  Pecan 
Blight  Resistant  Chestnut,  Hy-  --  ' 
brid  Hickories,  Persimmon  and  * 
others.  Adaptable  to  norther 
climates.  Send  for  catalog. 

J.  F.  JONES  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R-116  Lancaster,  Pa 


H 


J  F.  JONES 
NURSERIES 


The  Newer  Raspberries »»  SitX: 

Others  higher.  All  paid  to  third  zone.  Stock  from 
Exp.  Station,  Geneva.  W.  HALBERT,  Oxford,  Now  York 


200,000  FARMERS 
CAN’T  RE  WRONG 


200,000  farmers,  living  in  unwired  sections,  have  found  in  the  Zenith  6v  Farm 
Radio  things  they  didn’t  dream  were  possible. 

Reception  just  like  city  sets — and  an  unbelievably  low  power  operating  cost 
— 50  cents  a  year — less  than  power  line  cost. 

Naturally,  when  they  saw  Zenith’s  tremendous  success,  other  radio  makers 
hurried  to  put  together  6v  battery  sets  and  offered  them  to  unwired  home 
owners  as  “just  the  same  as  Zenith.” 

But — while  they  imitated  Zenith  they  couldn’t  duplicate.  3ihis,  simply  because 
Zenith  Farm  Radios  were  the  result  of  long  an^  careful  research  and  were 
scientifically  designed  especially  for  farm  use. 

We  urge  you  to  compare  the  Zenith  with  imitations  before  you  buy  .  .  . 
and  above  all  .  .  . 


ASK  ZENITH  OWNERS 


There  are  a  number  of  Zenith  owners  in  your  vicinity  and  you’ll  find  them 
glad  to  give  you  their  experience. 

In  the  Zenith  Farm  Radio  line,  you  will  find  twelve  different  models  designed 
only  for  farm  use  from  which  to  select  .  .  .  every  one  of  them  with  the  name 
“Zenith” — oldest  exclusive  makers  of  radio  in  the  world — on  the  set  and 
back  of  it. 

And  .  .  .  the  famous  Zenith  guarantee,  “Europe,  South  America  or  the  Orient 
every  day  or  your  money  back”  is  still  good.  • 

See  the  Zenith  Dealer  in  Your  Locality  ...  or  ...  if 

you  prefer  .  .  .  mail  the  coupon  below  for  Introductory  Free 
Trial  Offer,  catalog  and  information. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Chicago,  illf 
for  21  years  makers  of  fine  radios 

Send  Coupon  Today  for  Free  Trial  Offer 

,  _  —  ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 

'  ^  'jff  £  g  3620  Iron  St.,  Dept.  406,  Chicago 

A  MBB  Without  obligation,  send  me  new  catalogue  and 

~  introductory  free  trial  offer  on  the  new  Zenith 
Long  Distance  Farm  Radio. 

I  ‘  I’  I  *1  *  1 1 1 M  i~  H  Name 

Address. 

j  $  |  |  H  City . . .........  State 

Dealer’s  Name 


Wanted  Lycopodium  aS?SiB£?«S.,w£ 

eta  Zechmeister  Bros.  600  Studio  Rd.,  Grantwood,  N.  J. 


250,000,000 

* 

For  Wages  and  Purchases 


Each  year  the  New  York  Central  System 
disburses  this  huge  sum 


A  great  army  of  more  than  100,000  people 
are  on  the  payroll  of  the  New  York  Central 
System.  To  these  employees  and  to  the 
makers  of  supplies  and  equipment,  each 
yeargoesabouta  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

In  taxes,  this  great  railroad  pays  annu¬ 
ally  about  $23,500,000,  an  amount  equal 
to  more  than  $2,000  for  every  mile  of  its 
11,200  main  line  miles. 

Just  as  it  is  a  vital  and  important  factor 
in  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  the 
New  York  Central  System  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  life  and  welfare  of  every 
community  it  serves.  It  provides  the 


fast,  safe  way  to  travel,  and  the  sure, 
speedy  way  to  ship  farm  products.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  services,  however,  it  provides 
employment  all  along  its  lines,  and  con¬ 
tributes  huge  sums  of  money  in  taxes 
which  help  maintain  our  governmental 
services.  — - 

FREE  YEARBOOK.  Intensely  interesting 
to  every  American  farmer  is  the  wealth 
of  facts  presented  in  the  new  “1936  Year¬ 
book  of  Railroad  Information.  ”  Every 
citizen  should  know  these  vital  facts. 
Merely  write  to  any  of  the  addresses 
below,  and  you’ll  receive  it  by  return  mail. 


NEW  YORK  m  CENTRAL 


Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio 

La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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YOU  CAN 
SLIPPING  . 


AND  HERE  IS  ANOTHER  GOODYEAR  LEADER- 
T HE  GREATEST  TRACTOR  TIRE  EVER  BUILT! 


On  your  tractor  use  the  Goodyear  All-Traction 
Tractor  Tire  and  you  will  profit  from  the  advice 
of  farmers  in  every  section  of  America.  The 
Goodyear  Tractor  Tire  has  50  per  cent  more 
traction,  30  per  cent  more  drawbar  pull,  100  per 
cent  more  shoulder  tread,  48  per  cent  more  rub¬ 
ber.  It  has  proved  itself  in  every  kind  of  farm 
work  to  be  the  greatest  tractor  tire  ever  built. 

good/year 

ALL-TRACTION  TRACTOR  TIRE 


good/year 

BATTERY 


prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/100% 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high, 
I  Bull-strong,  Pig-tight  Farm  Fence: 

Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts ,  Gates,  Barb  Wire,  Paints.Roof- 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT.* 
iilii-ijl  KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
illtillii  Bos  230  Muncie,  Indiana, 


■  holders.  Postal  has  paid  out  $115,000,000  in  31* 
•t  B  successful  years.  It  has  millions  in  assets 

■  and  reserves.  Just  send  coupon  today  with 
^^our  name,  address  and  exact  date  of  birth 

Tal|d  you  will  get  full  details  and  rates  for 
age  by  return  mail.  Insurance  is  vital! 
Now!  New  rates  will  soon  be  in  effect. 

■BBB8BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB 

Z  Postal  Life  Insurance  Company  - 
:  Dept.  RD  200,  511  Fifth  Ave..  :  t^JCSlBPPV 
:  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;t 

;  l’leaso  mail  details  of  your  $1.00  a  month  policy.  * 

■  Exact  date  and  year  of  birth  .  : 

■  Occupation  . - 

•  Name  .  ; 

■Full  address  . ; 

iSaaaaaaiBaaaaaSBBSaaaaaaaaaaaBBBBBB....... _  - 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  yonr  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notifv 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R,  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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A  MUD  TIRE  ...  A  SNOW  TIRE 


A  GO  ANYWHERE  TIRE 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 
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Handling  Autumn  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 

The  jars  of  peas,  string  beans  and  corn, 
of  cherries,  berries  and  peaches  are  stand¬ 
ing  in  long  rows  on  the  cellar  shelves. 
The  mornings  feel  crisp  and  the  days  are 
getting  shorter,  reminding  us  that  Winter 
is  coming.  We  gather  together  all  the 
empty  jars  and  bottles  and  glean  the  re¬ 
mains  of  garden  and  orchard.  It  gives 
the  homenfaker  an  extra  special  thrill  to 
see  everything  saved  for  making  meals 
more  healthful  and  interesting  during  the 
cold  Winter  days. 

Mixed  vegetables  for  soup  or  salad  look 
so  pretty  in  cans  and  all  the  different 
combinations  of  whatever  you  have  makes 
vegetable  soup  an  adventure  in  eating.  I 
like  to  blanch  each  vegetable  separately 
for  a  few  minutes  and  with  strainer  dip¬ 
per  put  in  jars  in  layers.  Anything  and 
everything  in  season  can  bp  used.  The 
Spring  canned  mixed  vegetables  are  quite 
a  different  story  than  those  canned  in  the 
Fall.  The  vegetables  should  be  packed 
quickly.  A  teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart 
and  the  cans  filled  with  hot  water  and 
then  close  not  quite  tight.  Place  in  can- 
ner  with  hot  water  and  process  90  min¬ 
utes.  The  secret  of  all  vegetable  canning 
is  to  gather  and  can  when  fresh.  And  to 
fill  cans  and  get  to  boiling  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  then  to  keep  boiling  rapidly  the 
allotted  time. 

Bread  and  butter  pickles  made  out  of 
cucumbers  that  get  missed  and  are  toa 
large  to  can  whole  are  delicious  for  table 
use  and  just  Bie  thing  for  sandwiches, 
either  alone  or  with  meat  or  cheese.  I 
vary  the  following  recipe  by  adding  red 
and  yellow  peppers  cut  in  strips  :  24  me¬ 
dium  cucumbers,  three  tablespoons  salt, 
10  onions,  one  teaspoon  celery  salt,  one 
teaspoon  mustard  seed,  one  teaspoon  gin¬ 
ger  powder,  one  teaspoon  tumeric  (this 
may  be  omitted),  two  cups  sugar,  one 
quart  vinegar.  Slice  cucumbers,  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  let  stand  three  hours.  Take 
out  of  brine  that  forms,  add  sliced  onions 
and  other  ingredients  and  cook  until  mix¬ 
ture  has  boiled  well.  Seal  while  hot. 

A  sandwich  spread  recipe  given  to  me 
by  a  neighbor  is  also  a  help  for  school 
lunches :  10  carrots,  three  red  peppers, 
three  green  peppers.  Grind  and  mix  with 
two  tablespoons  salt.  Let  stand  over 
night.  In  morning  drain,  add  water  and 
boil  till  tender.  Make  a  dressing  using 
three  well-beaten  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  two 
tablespoons  flour,  one  cup  vinegar,  one 
cup  sour  milk.  Boil.  Grind  10  sweet 
pickles,  add  to  boiled  vegetables  and 
dressing.  Ileat  to  boiling  and  seal  in 
pint  or  half  pint  cans.  This  spread  is 
used  plain  but  can  be  varied  by  mixing 
with  ground  left-over  meat  or  chicken. 

Instead  of  putting  tomato  juice  in  cans 
I  use  bottles  and  cap  them.  I  core  the 
tomatoes  and  cut  out  any  bad  places  and 
boil  with  just  a  bit  of  water  till  very  soft, 
then  put  through  a  strainer  and  reheat 
the  juice  to  boiling  and  bottle.  I  do  not 
add  any  seasoning.  This  juice  can  be  used 
for  soup,  cocktail  or  with  baked  beans 
and  many  other  ways.  A  friend  told  me 
to  use  spice  oil  in  catsup  and  it  looks 
just  like  bought  so  pretty  and  red.  I  get 
the  spice  oil  at  the  drug  store.  The 
druggist  will  mix  cinnamon  and  cloves 
and  it  is  much  easier  and  satisfactory  to 
use  in  canning.  For  catsup  made  from 
one  peck  of  tomatoes  I  use  15  drops  of 
mixed  spice  oil  using  medicine  dropper. 
Spiced  cantaloupes  look  clear  and  color¬ 
ful  using  the  oil. 

Apples  that  have  fallen  we  have  made 
into  cider  and  canned.  Other  apples  we 
boil  and  drain  for  juice  and  boil  jelly 
or  bottle  drained  juice  which  is  first 
brought  to  a  boil.  This  juice  can  be  add¬ 
ed  to  left-over  juice  from  canned  fruit 
and  made  into  jelly  all  the  year  round. 
This  bottled  apple  juice  should  be  made 
quite  strong  and  is  used  like  the  commer¬ 
cial  fruit  pectin  but  costs  us  nothing  but 
the  work.  I  use  the  apples  that  fall  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ripe  for  this. 

Grape  juice  is  a  favorite  drink  at  our 
house.  In  a  two  quart  jar  place  two 
cups  of  grapes  and  one  scant  cup  of 
granulated  sugar,  fill  with  boiling  water 
and  seal.  In  several  days  the  juice  will 
be  colored  and  till  Winter  comes  is  very 
good.  If  a  can  should  not  have  a  tight 
seal  it  ferments  but  can  be  used  in  mince¬ 
meat  as  it  is  not  as  strong  as  wine.  I 
very  seldom  have  any  trouble  with  it 
keeping.  Be  sure  to  sterilize  tops  well  iu 
all  canning. 

Kieffer  pears  come  real  late  and  they 
can  be  canned  in  a  variety  of  ways  so 
that  no  one  tires  of  them  even  if  they 
come  on  the  table  rather  often.  They 
can  he  spiced  using  a  little  vinegar  and 
spice,  oil  and  sugar  to  taste.  We  like 
them  canned  with  stewed  dried  apricots. 
Also  canned  with  some  crushed  pineapple 
added.  Adding  a  slice  of  lemon  or  sev¬ 
eral  of  orange,  skin  and  all,  to  each  can, 
makes  a  delightful  change.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  not  too  much  lemon  is  used 
as  that  will  give  a  bitter  taste. 

mbs.  u.  c. 
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After  all  time  tells  a  convinc¬ 
ing  story  about  any  product.  With 
a  record  of  45  years  of  continuous 
service  behind  them  Wheeling 
Heavy  Zinc  Coated  Roofings  hold 
a  reputation  among  farmers  in 
practically  every  state  in  the  Union 
for  low  cost  and  long  life  protec¬ 
tion  to  farm  property. 


5  V- Crimp  with  Improved 
End  Lap  with  Tight  Edge 


There  is  good  reason  for  this 

in  the  thorough  specialization  of 

Wheeling’s  manufacture  during  all 

its  history, — in  making  roofings 

and  other  necessities  for  farm 

buildings  and  farm  operation. 

Wheeling’s  galvanizing  experience 

dates  back  to  1882,  prior  to  the 

time  the  company  was  formed  in 

1890.  Today  Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc 

*  « 

Coated  Roofings  have  benefit  of 

that  experience  plus  many  .  im¬ 
provements  in  processes.  And  such 
benefits  in  rugged  resistance  to 
wear  and  weather  are  passed  on 
to  those  who  select  these  better 
roofings  for  their  buildings. 

Wheeling  takes  pride  in  the  fact 
that  many  dealers  have  sold  its 
roofings  for  nearly  a  half  century, 
sharing  in  the  success  of  the  well 
made  product,  building  good  will 
by  rendering  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory  roofing  service.  This  is 
another  record  that  commends 
Wheeling  Heavy  Zinc  Coated  Roof¬ 
ings  to  you.  Whatever  type  you 
need  on  your  buildings  tell  your 
dealer  you  want  Wheeling.  He  can 
supply  you. 


RURALISMS 


The  Christmas  Rose  Again.  —  Oct. 

7  our  neighbor's  Christmas  roses  showed 
a  mass  of  buds;  last  year  these  plants 
were  in  full  bloom  Nov.  3.  They  are  in 
a  very  favorable  location,  being  planted 
about  three  feet  from  the  wall  of  the 
house  with  a  backing  of  evergreens  and 
an  eastern  exposure.  We  have  referred 
to  this  beautiful  flower  before;  we  may 
observe  again,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
unfamiliar  with  it,  that  it  is  not  a  rose, 
but  a  hellebore,  a  hardy  ami  robust  per¬ 
ennial.  It  likes  deep  rich  soil  and  partial 
shade.  In  this  locality  it  usually  blooms 
in  October  and  November,  often  persist¬ 
ing  into  December ;  in  Europe  it  blooms 
from  around  Christmas  to  March.  The 
waxen  white  flowers  are  very  striking ; 
we  have  seen  them  stand  up  un¬ 
harmed  above  an  early  snowfall. 

The  Peppermint  Geranium. — One  of 
our  friends  asked,  some  time  ago,  for  a- 
description  of  the  peppermint  geranium, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  confess  our  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  this  variety.  We  met 
with  it  recently,  and  admit  the  accuracy 
of  its  name,  for  it  really  does  have  the 
odor  of  peppermint.  According  to  the 
author  of  “Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and 
Fragrant  Reaves,”  the  peppermint  geran¬ 
ium  is  Pelargonium  tomentosum.  The 
botanical  name  tomentosum  means  den¬ 
sely  woolly,  and  this  description  applies 
to  the  plant  our  friend  grows  as  the 
peppermint  geranium.  The  leaves,  which 
are  large,  rather  suggestive  of  a  maple 
leaf  in  shape,  are  like  thick  velvet,  light 
green,  soft  and  woolly.  The  fragrance  is 
very  distinct  from  that  of  the  other 
sweet-scented  Pelargoniums,  Commonly 
we  call  these  plants  geraniums,  but  the 
botanist  describes  them  as  Pelargoniums, 
the  true  Geraniums  being  mostly  hardy 
plants,  including  some  introduced  weeds. 
The  common  cranesbill  is  a  true  Geran¬ 
ium.  Some  varieties  of  these  fragrant 
Pelargoniums  are  rarely  seen  in  com¬ 
merce  though  preserved  from  extinction 
by  private  growers.  There  seems  to  be  an 
increasing  taste  for  them  in  common  with 
other  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  there  are 
professional  growers  who  are  now  devot¬ 
ing  themselves  especially  to  this  class  of 
plants.  Among  other  familiar  varieties 
with  fragrant  leaves  are  the  rose  geran¬ 
ium  Pelargonium  graveolens,  the  lemon 
geranium,  P.  Limoneum,  and  P.odora- 
tissimum,  the  apple  or  nutmeg  geranium. 
Originally  pativns  of  South  Africa,  these 
Pelargoniums  have  been  long  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  are  now  largely  greenhouse 
derivatives. 

The  Betitt.ehem  Sage.  —  Noticing  a 
plant  with  attractive  spotted  leaves  in  a 
friend’s  garden,  we  inquired  its  name,  as 
it  was  unfamiliar  to  us.  Our  friend 
also  confessed  complete  ignorance  as  to 
its  name,  it  being  one  of  those  old  plants 
passed  on  from  one  gardener  to  another, 
and  as  we  admired  its  attractive  foliage 
it  was  introduced  to  our  own  garden  also. 
It  proved  to  be  the  Bethlehem  sage 
(though  not  really  a  sage)  or  spotted 
lungivort,  Pulmonaria  saceharata  macu- 
lata.  The  dark  green  leaves  are  spotted 
with  silvery  white,  and  are  noticeable  and 
attractive;  the  flowers,  borne  in  Spring, 
are  reddish  violet.  The  plant  is  allied 
to  the  forget-me-not.  and  is  of  easy  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  suitable  plant  for  an  old- 
fashioned  hardy  border. 

“Tom  Clover.” —  Another  garden  con¬ 
undrum  was  a  plant  known  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  as  “Tom  Clover,”  which  bears  a 
clover-like  bloom  of  brilliant  crimson. 
This  proved  to  be  our  old  friend  the 
globe  amaranth,  Gomphrena  globosa.  This 
is  a  pretty  old  plant  which  is  grown  both 
in  the  garden,  and  for  indoor  decoration. 
It  is  also  grown  as  an  “everlasting,” 
though  not  as  papery  in  texture  as  most 
flowers  grown  for  this  use.  It  is  native 
to  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and  in 
addition  to  rose  and  crimson  flowers  there 
are  shades  of  purple  and  yellow,  some¬ 
times  variegated.  The  globe  amaranth  is 
very  easily  grown  from  seed. 

More  Bulb  Planting.  • —  Our  old 
daffodil  borders  are  being  lifted,  the 
elcmps  divided,  and  the  large  flowering 
bulbs  reset  in  the  beds,  which  are  dug 
Aeeply  and  enriched.  There  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  of  small  offsets  and  roots 
not  yet  large  enough  for  blooming,  and 
these  are  to  be  put  in  odd  corners  where 
they  can  grow  and  gain  size.  We  wish 
we  had  the  space  of  some  large  estates, 
where  a  whole  hillside  will  be  planted 
with  daffodils,  left  to  naturalize  them¬ 
selves  as  they  will.  We  have  given  a 
favorable  place  to  some  new  Narcissus 
bulbs  of  fine  varieties  including  our 
special  admiration,  the  massive  Lord 
Kitchener.  e.  t.  royle. 
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WHEELING  CORRUGATING 
COMPANY 

WHEELING.  WEST  VIRGINIA 


New  York  Buffalo  Chicago  Atlanta  Minneapolis  Columbus  ,  O. 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis  Louisville  Philadelphia  Detroit  Richmond 
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EDMOND’S  TRAPNEST  SHEETS 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad  form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Printed  on  good  quality  paper;  24  monthly 
sheets,  keeping  the  records  of  108  hens  two  years. 

Price  $ 1 .  00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  333 West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Get  a  smooth-running 
DISSTON  Cross-cut 
with  the  famous 


9  Disston’s  Curved  Taper  grinding 
takes  the  guesswork  out  of  clearance. 
The  saw  is  of  uniform  thickness  all 
along  the  tooth  edge.  From  there  it 
tapers  to  the  back.  It  also  tapers  from 
both  ends  towards  the"middle.  Blade 
runs  free;  no  sticking  in  the  cut. 

Long,  strong  teeth  of  Disston  steel 
cut  fast  and  hold  their  edge  and  set. 
Deep,  wide  gullets  clear  the  cut  and 
prevent  choking. 

Make  your  sawing  6asy  with  a 
Disston  Cross-cut  Saw,  with  the 
famous  Curved  Taper  grinding. 

See  KEYSTONE  Cross-cut  Saws,  too. 
Made  by  Disston.  Ground  by  the 
Curved  Taper  Method.  Tempered  and 
tensioned  by  the  same  master  saw- 
makers.  At  popular  prices,  and  a 
great  .Value  for  the  money. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC.,  11187  TACONY,  PHIIA. 


DISSTON 

FREE :  Send  your  name  on  a  JZty 
postal  for  booklet— How  to  U  H 
care  for  your  cross-cut  saw.  W Jl 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


FARM 
and 
BUILDERS* 
LEVELS 
with 


Ditching* 

Grading* 

Irrigating, 
Tile  Draining* 
Leveling 
Founda- 
tlonc* 
Getting 
Angles, 
etc. 


Simple*  Accurate,  Durable,  Complete. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  A  &  M  Schools,  County 
Agents,  Builders  and  Individual  Landowners. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  literature  and  prices. 

Bostrom  *  Brady  ManuSacturing  Co. 

517  Stonewall  St.  —  Atlanta,  Ga. 


.  ■■  ■  r  -  '  — - - - - - • 

Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 


THE  E  BIGLOW  CO.,  New  London,  0. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  '* square  deal .  ^  bee 
guarantee  editorial  page . 
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lightweightTEMPERED  RUBBE 


ONE-THIRD  LONGER  WEAR.  TIRE  CORD  BACK¬ 
STAY  PREVENTS  WRINKLING  AND  BREAKING 
AT  COUNTER.  TIRE  TREAD  OUTSOLE.  PIGSKIN 
FINISH.  IDEAL  FOR  HUNTING  AND  OUT¬ 
DOOR  WORK. 


United  States  Rubber 
1790  Broadway 


Products,  Inc. 
New  York 


Fall  Work  in  the  Garden 

The  Cold  Frame.  —  Our  little  cold 
frame  shows  healthy  young  plants  of  fox- 
golve,  Canterbury  bells  and  Delphiniums. 
The  latter  are  good  English  varieties, 
and  we  are  anxious  to  carry  them  over 
Winter  without  loss.  The  chief  point  in 
caring  for  these  young  plants  is  to  keep 
the  foliage  dry  and  the  roots  moist. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  foxgloves; 
when  their  thick  soft  leaves  are  matted 
down  under  a  heavy  mulch  they  decay, 
and  the  plant  is  almost  sure  to  die  out. 
The  covering  in  the  frame  should  be 
light  strawy  material,  put  on,  like  the 
regular  mulch,  after  the  ground  freezes, 
the  frame  being  covered*with  glass  or 
wooden  shutters  when  settled  cold  begins, 
so  that  rain  and  snow  are  kept  out.  We 
have  a  good  many  foxglove  seedlings  in 
the  open  ground,  and  these  will  have 
litter  worked  around  them,  with  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  branches  or  coarse  material  to 
catch  the  snow  without  smothering  the 
plants.  If  covered  with  leaves,  like  plants 
that  die  down  entirely,  they  are  not  likely 
to  survive.  If  one  has  room  in  a  cold 
frame,  it  is  worth  while  to  sow  some 
hardy  annuals  in  Fall,  which  will  ger¬ 
minate  very  early  in  Spring.  Annual 
larkspurs  and  Gypsohila  usually  give 
good  results  from  late  Fall  sowing  in  a 
frame ;  so  does  cornflower,  but  the  latter 
volunteers  so  many  seedlings  in  the  open 
ground  that  we  do  not  bother  with  it  in 
a  frame. 

Putting  the  Roses  to  Bed.  —  Our 
Hybrid  Tea  roses  gave  us  such  good  re¬ 
sults  in  spite  of  the  hot  dry  Summer  that 
Ave  wish  to  give  them  a  little  extra  care 
now.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  work  in  some 
bonemeal  in  Fall ;  this  is  sIoav  to  act,  and 
Avill  give  nourishment  Avhen  needed  in 
Spring.  A  mulch  of  well-rotted  manure.! 
put  on  after  the  ground  freezes,  is  al- 
Avays  helpful.  We  think  much  of  our 
success  this  season  Avas  due  to  the  mulch 
of  peat  moss.  Avliich  kept  the  roots  cool, 
and  conserved  moisture,  but  this  is  mostly 
hoed  in  now,  and  the  Winter  mulch  will 
be  needed.  Of  course  Ave  do  not  put  a 
protection  of  manure  close  around  the 
c-anes ;  if  this  covering  is  needed*  soil 
should  be  used.  Hilling  up  soil  eight  or 
ten  inches  around  each  plant  is  the  best 
protection  for  roses,  the  Ioav  places  be¬ 
tween  being  loosely  filled  with  litter  or 
dry  leaves  Avith  a  few  branches  on  top 
to  held  them.  A  plan  sometimes  followed 
Avith  a  rose  bed  of  moderate  size  is  to 
put  a  Ioaa'  fence  of  chicken  Avire  around 
it.  and  then  fill  in  the  space  Avith  dry 
leaves  with  a  feAV  branches  on  top.  This  I 
gives  a  good  protection  with  a  neat  ap¬ 
pearance.  Climbers  too  tender  to  pass! 
the  Winter  without  thorough  protection 
should  be  laid  down,  and  covered  Avith 
soil,  as  previously  suggested  in  Rural- 
isms.  Pruning?  We  do  not  like  to  prune 
roses  in  Fall,  unless  there  are  some  long 
awkward  branches  that  are  likely  to 
Avhip  around  in  the  wind  to  the  injury 
of  the  plant.  Such  branches  may  be 
trimmed  or  shortened,  hut  otherwise  wel 
prefer  to,  do  rose  pruning  in  early  j 
Spring.  Unless  such  work  is  done  very 
late,  a  warm  spell  may  encourage  ucav 
growth  after  it,  and  if  the  flowers  are  cut 
regularly,  as  ours  are,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  Summer  pruning.  Early 
Spring  pruning  removes  any  dead  or  in¬ 
jured  branches,  and  enables  one  to  make 
a  shapely  plant.  However,  dead  wood 
may  Avell  he  removed  in  Fall,  and' dead 
leaves  should  be  raked  off  the  ground  and 
burned  because  they  may  carry  over  dis¬ 
ease  and  insects  this  applying  to  other 
plants  as  avcII  as  roses.  Careful  gardeners 
advise  a  spray  of  lime-sulphur  late  in 
the  season  as  insurance  against  scale  and 
disease,  this  being  done  Avlien  the  plants 
are  entirely  dormant.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  plant  roses  in  the  Fall  in  most  locali¬ 
ties.  if  convenient,  but  the  soil  must  be 
a\  ell  prepared,  and  the  planting  carefully 
done.  Hurried  and  careless  planting  av i  1 1 
not  give  good  results  at  any  time, 
rosarian  says  the  soil  cannot  be 
tightly  packed  around  the  1‘oots,  or 
loose  on  the  surface,  and  this  is  excellent 
advice.  Planting  is  not  desirable  when 
the  soil  is  Avet  and  sticky.  Many  of  us 
find  Spring  better  for  setting  roses  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so  much  Fall  work  in  the 
garden.  Y\  hether  roses  are  planted 
Spring  or  Fall,  they  should  be  set 
holes  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
roots  without  cramping  or  doubling  oA  er ; 
they  should  be  spread  out.  It  is  always 
AA’ise  to  order  roses  (or  indeed  any 
shrubby  or  herbaceous  plant)  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  time  they  are  to  be  planted. 
East-minute  orders  may  readily  lead 
disappointment;  stock  may  be  short 
some  varieties,  or  shipping  may  he  mi 
avoidably  delayed.  e,  t.  r. 


Protect  the  Investment 

with  McCormick-Deering 

Dairy 

Equipment  r 


in  Your  Herd 


At  Right:  The  McCormick-Deering  Milk  Cooler, 
6-can  sire,  electric  drive.  Combination  boxes 
with  wet  and  dry  compartments  available. 


The  McCormick-Deering  Milker  is  an  investment  that  pays 
for  itself  by  raising  the  grade  of  the  milk,  and  saving  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  in  time  and  labor. 


Every  dairyman  can  profitably  use  this  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Dairy  Equipment.  These  units 
are  backed  by  International  Harvest’s  repu¬ 
tation  for  manufacturing  quality  products  and 
for  after-sale  service.  See  the  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  now  about  this  equipment  that 
will  make  money  for  you  year  in  and  year  out. 


#  Health  regulations  today  demand  that  milk  be  safe¬ 
guarded  until  it  reaches  the  consumer.  In  McCormick- 
Deering  Milkers  and  Milk  Coolers,  International  Har¬ 
vester  provides  the  most  efficient  methods  for  meeting 
the  standards  set  by  health  authorities. 

The  McCormick-Deering  Milker  eliminates  the  possibility 
of  contamination  during  milking,  thus  assuring  low  bacteria 
count.  It  can  be  easily  and  quickly  taken  apart  and  cleaned. 
It  does  the  milking  in  half  the  time  required  for  hand  milk¬ 
ing,  and  by  its  natural  action  it  tends  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  herd. 

Pneumatic  water  agitation,  exclusive  in  McCormick-Deer¬ 
ing  Milk  Coolers,  makes  it  possible  to  cool  the  full-rated  can 
capacity  of  the  box  below  50  degrees  in  an  hour  or  less, 
twice  every  24  hours,  and  maintain  cold  temperatures  auto¬ 
matically  regardless  of  the  weather. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


( Incorporated ') 


Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 

MILKERS  •  MILK  COOLERS 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
weather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money-saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  88. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1123-1173  BUTLER  ST. 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


As  low  as 


H.  &.  Z.  Wood  Saws 

of  unsurpassed  quality,  direct 
to  you  at  factory  prices. 

Cordwood  and  Rip  Saws 

Concrete  Mixers,  Mandrels. 
Pulleys.  Boxes,  etc  .  Rubber 
and  Canvas  Belting  at  rock 
bottom  prices.  Catalog  free. 
Write  today. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3.  Belleville,  Pa. 
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HERSKOVITS 

333  SEVENTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


FREE!  Valuable  Booklet  - 

new  Trapping  secrets - 
Guarantecd  Price  Lists, 
Markec  Reports.  Ship¬ 
ping  Tags— other  im¬ 
portant  information. 
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PROMPT  RETURNS 

A 

DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 

A 

LIBERAL  GRADING 


W.  IRVING  HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO..  Inc. 

333  Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  5,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  Free  Booklet,  Information, 
etc. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
rhe  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you*ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.50  per  agate  line— 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  j  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  tg lly.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribe rs  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sucli  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


ACCORDING  to  government  figures  the  number 
of  persons  living  on  farms  the  first  of  this 
year  was  31,809,000  or  practically  the  same  as  one 
year  before. 

The  number  was  only  slightly  greater  than  in  1920 
and  less  than  in  1910.  Births  on  farms  last  year 
were  estimated  at  727,000 ;  deaths,  333,000.  The  fact 
that  the  total  farm  population  did  not  increase  ma¬ 
terially  despite  the  excess  births  over  deaths  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  migration  of  persons  away  from  the 
farms.  During  the  year  1,211,000  persons  moved 
''•away  from  farms  to  towns  and  cities,  and  825,000 
moved  from  town  to  farm. 

For  the  first  time  since  1930  every  region  in  the 
country  showed  a  net  migration  away  from  the 
farms  except  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  one  movement 
balanced  the  other.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  farms 
last  year  furnished  the  towns  and  cities  with  a  gain 
in  population  of  386,000  and  at  the  same  time 
added  8,000  persons  to  the  farm  population. 

* 

EFORE  the  advent  of  the  potato  digger  this  job 
was  easily  the  hardest  on  the  farm,  unless 
only  a  few  potatoes  were  grown.  In  that  case  one 
could  stop  frequently  to  rest.  But  with  several 
acres  on  hand,  and  only  the  potato  fork  or  hook, 
hustling  was  necessary  to  get  the  late  crop  out  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  froze. 

The  modern  potato  digger  makes  this  hard  hand 
work  unnecessary,  and  does  a  good  job.  Some  of 
the  earlier  machines  left  a  good  many  potatoes 
buried,  but  defects  have  been  remedied  until  the 
tubers  are  in  a  windrow,  handsome  to  look  at  and 
handy  to  pick  up.  It  is  really  fun  to  see  the  po¬ 
tatoes  roll  out  as  one  of  these  machines  works  across 
a  field. 

* 

ONSIDERABLE  corn-borer  damage  in  potatoes 
is  reported  in  Connecticut  this  season.  Potato 
fields  in  Hartford  and  Tolland  counties  were  severe¬ 
ly  infested  by  these  borers.  A  recent  survey  of  275 
acres  of  potatoes  revealed  5  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
plants  injured.  Losses  run  up  to  as  much  as  25  per 
cent  of  the  crops. 

One  farmer  with  19  acres  of  potatoes  said  that  his 
loss  averaged  100  bushels  to  the  acre.  Another  that 
he  lost  25  bushels  per  acre  on  45  acres. 

Dahlias  also  have  been  damaged.  Growers  of  corn, 
dahlias,  potatoes  and  other  fleshy-stalked  plants  may 
well  clean  up  their  fields  this  Autumn.  The  regular 
measure  prescribed  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Britton  is  to  cut 
the  plants  flush  with  the  ground  and  burn  the  stalks 
or  plow  them  under  at  least  six  inches  of  soil.  Of 
course  corn  stalks  put  into  the  silo  and  fed  to  cattle 
are  safe. 

* 

SEVERAL  have  recently  sent  us  apple  leaves  af¬ 
fected  with  apple  rust,  or  “cedar  rust,”  as  it  is 
sometimes  called. 

This  disease,  which  may  be  serious  on  apple 
trees,  passes  its  life  on  alternate  hosts.  In  Winter 
it  is  on  cedars  as  “cedar  apples.”  These  brown 
bunches  soften  in  Spring  and  send  out  millions  of 
spores,  which  are  borne  by  the  wind  to  apple  trees 
and  there  live  in  these  rusted  spots. 

Cedar  rust  cannot  exist  unless  both  cedar  and 
apple  trees  are  in  the  same  locality.  Thus  the  pre¬ 
ventive  is  to  destroy  the  cedars  or  pick  off  and  burn 
the  brown  bunches  on  the  cedars  in  Winter.  In 
some  States  where  apples  are  a  large  industry, 
harboring  cedar  trees  is  forbidden.  The  authorities 
have  power  to  order  the  cedars  destroyed,  or  do  it 
themselves  if  the  owner  will  not. 
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IRRIGATION  is  proving  profitable  on  fruit  and 
.  truck  crops  in  many  States  where,  throughout 
the  year,  there  is  abundance  of  rain.  Dry  spells  of 
twTo  weeks,  or  even  a  week,  with  wind  and  burning 
sunshine  can  do  great  damage.  We  have  seen  straw¬ 
berry  crops  cut  in  two  and  acres  of  vegetables 
stunted  so  that  later  rain  failed  to  bring  them  to 
normal  yield  or  quality. 

The  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  has  been 
looking  into  this  matter  and  finds  a  considerable 
area  under  partial  irrigation  in  five  States,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Ohio,  10,000  acres ;  Michigan,  7,600 ;  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  6,000 ;  Virginia,  3,600 ;  Maryland,  1,150  acres. 
This  is  an  increase  of  25,000  acres  under  irriga¬ 
tion  in  these  States  in  five  years.  Other  States  men¬ 
tioned  are :  Minnesota,  895  acres ;  Illinois,  630 ;  New 
York,  1,825;  and  Florida,  63,000.  These  States  are 
all  outside  of  the  recognized  irrigation  belt. 

Now  and  then  a  farmer  is  so  situated  that  he  can 
turn  water  from  a  stream  running  through  his  farm 
on  to  fields  by  ditches  or  even  pipes.  The  majority 
have  to  use  pipe  systems,  with  water  under  pressure 
from  pumps  or  reservoirs.  One  of  our  men  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  organization  has  a  simple  movable  over¬ 
head  system  in  his  garden.  The  cost  was  small,  and 
being  an  expert  gardener,  he  knows  when  to  use  the 
water  and  how  much.  By  intensive  planting  and 
with  this  water  system  he  gets  three  times  as  much 
from  the  garden  as  would  be  possible  otherwise. 

* 

ANADA  has  2,609  dairy  products  factories  com¬ 
prising  1,290  creameries,  1,019  cheese  factories, 
279  combined  butter  and  cheese  factories  and  21  con¬ 
centrated  milk  factories. 

Production  of  creamery  butter  established  a  new 
high  record,  maintaining  the  advances  shown  each 
year  since  1932  in  quantity,  value  and  average  price 
4-er  pound.  The  total  quantity  of  creamery  butter 
made  during  1935  amounted  to  240,892,472  pounds, 
valued  at  $52,222,604,  an  increase  in  quantity  over 
1934  of  3  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  value  of  S  per¬ 
cent.  The  average  price  per  pound  was  21.68  cents, 
compared  with  20.51  cents  in  1934.  The  chief  butter 
producing  provinces  are  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the 
output  of  the  former  in  1935  representing  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  Canadian  output  and  of  the  latter  30 
per  cent. 

The  production  of  factory  cheese  amounted  to 
100,427,390  pounds  valued  at  $10,570,309,  an  increase 
of  1  per  cent  in  quantity  and  8  per  cent  in  value. 
Ontario  and  Quebec  produced  nearly  all  the  cheese, 
the  make  of  the  two  provinces  combined  represent¬ 
ing  95  per  cent  of  the  total  Canadian  production. 

* 

N  INTERESTING  experiment  is  being  tried  by 
LeRoy  C.  Stegeman,  of  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Forestry.  He  offers  to  analyze  the  crop  or 
stomach  contents  of  pheasants  and  various  birds  and 
animals,  to  show  just  what  was  being  eaten  at  the 
time  killed. 

The  procedure  is  to  dry  out  the  entire  contents  of 
the  crop  of  the  bird  and  mail  it  to  Prof.  Stegeman, 
giving  the  date  on  which  the  bird  was  killed,  the 
location  and  the  general  condition  of  the  bird.  The 
contents  from  each  bird  should  be  kept  separate  and 
a  separate  record  for  each  enclosed  with  the  mate¬ 
rial.  The  identification  of  the  food  will  be  returned 
to  the  sender  without  cost  as  soon  as  the  analysis 
can  be  made  so  the  sportsman  will  know  exactly 
what  the  birds  in  his  locality  are  feeding  on.  This 
free  identification  service  applies  to  grouse,  quail, 
fox,  skunk,  otter,  fisher,  mink,  weasel,  raccoon,  bob¬ 
cat  and  bear. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  food  of  pheasants— their  corn  and  other 
grains  and  seeds.  One  farmer  told  us  that  he  started 
a  cucumber  patch  of  100  hills  just  out  of  sight  of  his 
house,  and  expected  to  have  a  good  supply  for  his 
roadside  stand  trade.  The  pheasants  found  the  plan¬ 
tation  and  scratched  out  and  ate  most  of  the  seeds. 
He  replanted  and  they  repeated  the  digging  out. 
Then  he  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  His  opinion  of 
the  pheasant  as  a  farm  helper  is  not  high. 

* 

NOTABLE  event  will  be  the  Poultry  Industries 
Exposition  at  Commerce  Hall,  Port  Authority 
Building,  8th  Ave.  and  15tli  St.,  New  York,  Novem¬ 
ber  10-14. 

There  are  plenty  of  poultry  shows,  all  interesting, 
but  this  one  features  the  business  side  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  way  not  found  elsewhere. 

Grading  and  marketing  of  poultry  products  are 
matters  in  which  we  have  made  improvement  but 
there  is  still  plenty  to  learn,  and  an  exposition  of 
this  sort  spreads  out  the  ideas  and  experience  of 
others  in  a  very  useful  way.  It  is  worth  seeing 
and  thinking  about. 
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HE  outlook  is  for  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cattle  to  be  fed  for  market  during 
the  Fall  and  Winter  feeding  period  this  year  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  fed  during  the  same  months 
last  year.  Decreases  are  reported  in  the  Corn  Belt 
"States  and  Rocky  Mountain  States.  Increases  in 
cattle  feeding  are  reported  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  Utah,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico. 

The  number  of  Stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  inspected 
at  stockyard  markets,  moving  into  the  Corn  Belt 
January  to  September  this  year  was  about  6  per 
cent  less  than  the  movement  during  the  same  months 
in  1935.  The  movement  from  July  to  September  was 
3  per  cent  more  than  durirm-  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  total  number  shipped  into  the  Corn  Belt 
— July  to  September — was  slightly  above  average. 
Reports  from  these  States  indicate  that  a  much 
larger  than  usual  proportion  of  these  cattle  will  be 
carried  over  the  Winter  on  hay  and  roughage  and 
pastured  next  Summer.  The  number  of  Stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  moving  into  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt 
January  to  September  this  year  was  6  per  cent  less 
than  the  movement  during  the  same  months  in  1935. 
The  movement  from  July  to  September,  1936,  was  9 
per  cent  larger  than  that  during  July  to  September 
last  year. 

Shipments  of  stoclier  and  feeder  cattle  into  the 
Western  Corn  Belt  States  from  January  to  Septem¬ 
ber  was  6  per  cent  below  last  year’s  movement.  The 
movement  from  July  to  September  this  year  was 
about  1  per  cent  less  than  movement  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1935. 

* 

IT  HAS  been  quite  common  practice  to  cut  off 
everything  of  any  size  on  timber  land,  even 
though  it  was  not  intended  to  cultivate  it  after 
clearing.  The  excuse  was  that  a  clean  job  might 
as  well  be  done  while  at  it. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  more  profit  proportion¬ 
ately  in  the  lumber  large  trees  make  than  in  the 
smaller  sizes,  but  probably  few  have  found  out 
just  wlmt  the  difference  is.  Some  interesting  figures 
have  resulted  froifi  the  studies  of  lumbering  work 
in  the  Western  States,  and  of  course  equally  true  of 
eastern  conditions.  It  was  shown  that  California 
lumbermen  lose  money  on  soft  wood  trees  less  than 
two  feet  in  diameter.  For  pines  a  foot  in  diameter 
the  loss  is  heavy.  In  the  Central* *  States  it  was 
found  that  hardwood  trees  12  to  14  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  could  not  be  logged  with  profit.  A  maple  tree 
26  inches  in  diameter  proved  36  times  more  valuable 
than  one  nine  inches  through.  Evidently  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  what  trees  not  to  cut.  They  may 
grow  into  decided  profit  in  a  few  years. 

* 

ERMONT  carries  on  what  is  known  as  a  home 
egg-laying  contest.  There  were  86  flocks  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  last  year’s  work,  and  the  average  for 
the  entire  number  was  175.59  eggs  per  bird. 

First  place  went  to  37  It.  I.  Reds,  owned  by  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Robinson,  of  Norwich,  the  average  per  bird 
being  254.87  eggs.  The  It.  I.  Red  pullet  flock  of  C. 
W.  Carlton,  of  Chester,  laid  an  average  of  253.32 
eggs  per  bird  to  take  second  place.  Third  place  was 
taken  by  the  White  Wyandotte  flock  of  Miss  Alice 
I.  Miles,  of  Groton,  with  an  average  production  of 
238.9  eggs  per  bird.  Fourth  place  was  won  by  the 
crossbred  flock  of  Everett  W.  Keeler,  of  Morrisville. 
The  flock  produced  an  average  of  237.77  eggs  per 
bird.  Fifth  place  was  won  by  the  crossbred  flock  of 
Hyla  R.  Gates,  of  North  Sheldon.  This  flock  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  231. OS  eggs  per  bird.  The  flock 
of  Mrs.  Robinson,  Mr.  Carlton  and  Hyla  Gates  took 
first,  second  and  third  place,  respectively,  in  the 
class  for  flocks  consisting  of  10  to  50  birds. 

This  home  contest  plan  is  an  excellent  idea.  The 
work  is  done  at  home,  supervised  by1  the  State  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  at  Burlington,  Vt. 


Brevities 

The  frost  hung  off  well  but  hit  hard  when  it  did 
come,  October  28. 

Sales  of  ice  cream  have  increased  62  per  cent  since 
1932.  It  is  a  wholesome  food,  and  “good  to  take.” 

Car  loadings  of  revenue  paying  freight  in  a  recent 
week  were  820,195  cars,  an  increase  of  86,041  cars 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Woodland  has  been  found  to  absorb  and  hold  50 
times  as  much  water  as  bare  soil.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
our  streams  run  dry  in  Summer  when  the  woods  are 
cleared  off. 

A  man  who  has  done  a  lot  of  investigating  and  is 
supposed  to  know  something  about  the  matter  esti¬ 
mates  that  $6,600,000,000  is  spent  in  gambling  in  this 
country  yearly. 

Windsor  A.  the  new  sweet  pepper  developed  by 
Lawrence  Curtis  at  the  Connecticut  Station.  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  has  been  given  an  award  of  merit  in  the  1937 
All-American  vegetable  selection.  Only  three  other 
vegetables  of  85  varieties  submitted  were  so  honored. 
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A  Mock  Defense 


THE  Dairymen’s  League  has  sent  us  an  order  for 
one  page  advertisement  to  cost  $1,226.  We  re¬ 
fused  to  publish  the  advertisement  because  we 
believe  it  is  misleading  and  would  tend  to  deceive 
dairy  farmers  at  their  own  expense. 

The  copy  asserts  that  “the  Dairymen’s  League  is 
a  true  co-operative  association,”  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  report  proves  that  it  makes  no 
concessions  to  the  Borden  Company,  and  that  the 
“relation  between  it  and  the  Borden  Company  is 
only  that  of  seller  and  buyer.”  A  paragraph  from  the 
recent  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
offered  as  proof  of  theSe  assertions. 

We  prefer  to  save  the  $1,226  for  the  League  pro¬ 
ducers  and  publish  the  alleged  proof  free  of  cost. 
Here  it  is : 

“Examination  was  made  of  the  records  of  both  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc.,  and 
(lie  Borden  Company,  including  its  subsidiary,  Borden's 
Farm  Products,  Inc.,  subsequent  to  January  1,  1934. 
During  the  examination  no  evidence  was  found  indi¬ 
cating  that  there  was  any  special  arrangement  between 
the  two  organizations  whereby  the  ‘Borden  Company 
received  any  concessions  not  shown  in  this  report.  In¬ 
sofar  as  this  examination  disclosed,  relations  between 
dairymen’s  League  and  Borden  Company  were  that  of 
vendor  and  vendee  and  no  evidence  was  adduced  show¬ 
ing  the  exercise  of  any  control  by  the  Borden  Company 
over  the  League.” 

There  is  nothing  in  that  paragraph  to  disprove  the 
charges  made  by  the  press,  the  public  and  farmers, 
that  there  is  an  alliance  between  Borden's  and  the 
League  which  reduced  the  price  of  milk  to  League 
producers  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  all  producers  in 
the  State.  Books  and  records  prove  little.  Often 
they  can  be  made  to  prove  just  the  opposite.  No  one 
charged  or  believed  that  book  entries  or  files  would 
show  proof  of  the  complaints.  Wheft  farmers  say : 
“Borden’s  own  the  League”  or  “Borden’s  control  the 
League,”  what  they  mean  is  that  the  League  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Borden’s  the  power  to  fix  the  price  for 
themselves  and  that  Borden’s  large  volume  fixed  a 
low  price  for  the  whole  market.  That  is  the  essence 
of  the  charge  against  the  League  officials.  Many 
other  circumstances  confirmed  these  conclusions.  That 
the  League  has  returned  the  lowest  price  reported 
for  15  years  is  significant. 

President  Sexauer  stated  for  the  record  that  the 
charges  by  his  own  producers  and  others  made  them 
especially  careful. 

The  quotation  from  the  report  is  ambiguous,  but 
it  does  not  say  that  Borden’s  received  no  conces¬ 
sions.  It  merely  says  “no  evidence  was  found  indi¬ 
cating  that  there  was  any  special  arrangement 
whereby  the  Borden  Company  received  any  conces¬ 
sions  not  shown  in  this  report.'” 

To  our  minds  there  is  a  clear  intimation  in  the 
last  five  words  of  the  above  paragraph  that 
concessions  were  made  to  Borden's  and  that  con¬ 
cessions  are  shown  in  the  report.  AVe  find  no  other 
direct  reference  to  these  concessions  in  the  report, 
but  we  find  entries  in  which  they  may  be  included. 

One  of  the  charges  against  the  League  officials  is 
that  they  handle  millions  of  farmers’  property, 
wealth  and  money  and  never  make  any  intelligent 
profit  and  loss  accounting  of  any  of  it.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  they  bind  the  farmer  to  waive  his  right  to  an 
accounting.  The  statements  they  do  make  are  a 
medley  of  confusing  additions  and  subtractions  of 
figures  involving  income,  expenses,  omissions,  assets 
and  liabilities  all  mixed  together  in  a  way  horribly 
confusing. 

The  Federal  Trade  report  includes  a  table  con¬ 
taining  a  characteristic  sample  of  the  League’s  be¬ 
wildering  statements.  It  covers  a  period  of  six 
years — 1930-1936.  Five  entries  in  the  table  purport 
to  give  five  classes  of  expenses  charged  to  producers’ 
accounts  for  a  five-year  average,  as  follows : 


Fi  eight  returns  and  allowances . 

Operating,  selling  and  general  expenses.  . 

Other  charges  including  interest . 

Deductions  from  members  accounts, 

certificates  of  indebtedness . 

Extraordinary  depreciation,  uncollectible 
accounts,  and  local  organization .  . . . 


$  3.511.049  90 
11,974,641.37 
1,505.950.17 

2,697,3S9.79 

504,S04.07 


These  entries  may,  or  may  not,  include  conces¬ 
sions.  The  designations  are  broad  enough  to  cover 
almost  anything. 


Other  entries  in  the  table  are  shown  in  annual 
averages  for  the  six  years  as  follows: 


Sales  and  other  credits . $67,335,294.60 

Paid  to  members  .  47,875,228.63 


$19,460,065.97 

Less  certificates  . ;.  2,697,389.79 

Total  expenses  . $16,762,676.18 

The  milk  handled  averaged  28.044.157  hundred¬ 
weights  per  year.  The  cost  of  handling  it  was  $16,- 
762,676.18,  or  59.7  cents  per  100  pounds  for  selling 
milk. 


It  goes  without  saying  that  no  farmer  or  group 
of  farmers  would  voluntarily  pay  substantially  60 
cents  per  100  pounds  to  any  agent  or  organization 
as  a  commission  for  selling  his  milk. 

Roughly  speaking  50  per  cent  of  commercial,  milk 
as  reported  is  sold  in  the  fluid  class,  25  per  cent  in 
fluid  cream,  and  25  per  cent  manufactured.  The 
average  sold  for  fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream  for  the 
six  years  was  21.033,117  cwts.  At  Class  1  and  2A 
prices  that  would  return  just  about  what  the  League 
paid  producers  for  all  the  milk.  The  farmers  could 
have  used  the  7,011.039  cwts.  of  seven  surplus 
classes  on  the  farm,  or  sold  it  for  manufacture  or 
even  thrown  it  in  the  barnyard  ditch  and  saved 
about  $9,000,000. 

Any  broker  in  New  York  State  would  gladly  sell 
this  volume  of  fluid  milk  for  a  commission  of  one 
cent  per  cwt.  His  annual  income  would  be 
$210,331.17.  This  leaves  $16,552,345.01  for  selling 
7,011.039  cwts.  of  milk.  In  other  words  the  League 
producers  paid  $2.36  per  100  pounds  for  selling  their 
surplus  milk.  If  they  sold  it  for  a  dollar  per  cwt., 
they  would  be  obliged  to  take  $9,541,306  out  of  their 
fluid  sales  each  year  for  six  years  to  pay  the  loss 
on  the  League  operations. 

No  matter  how  much  comfort  League  officials  can 
read  into  the  conclusions  of  the  investigators,  or 
how  convincing  the  conclusions  are  to  the  subsidized 
editors  of  the  farm  papers  of  the  State,  who  publish 
the  advertisement  and  give  editorial  sanction  to  its 
claims,  the  hard  cold  accusing  facts  are  that  the  si¬ 
lent  figures  in  the  Federal  Trade  report  taken  from  the 
records  show  that  League  officials  took  59.7  cents 
cut  of  the  beggarly  price  of  every  hundredweight  of 
milk  they  sold  for  farmers’  accounts.  This  was  added 
to  the  original  dealer’s  spread  and  at  times  just 
about  doubled  it.  AATll  any  of  them  publish  and  de¬ 
fend  the  loot  after  farmers  have  been  given  state¬ 
ments  12  times  a  year  for  15  years  leading  them  t*> 
believe  that  the  cost  to  them  was  five  cents  per  100 
pounds? 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  This  Borden- 
League  combination  has  used  the  legal  machinery 
granted  the  League  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers  to  build  up  a  monopoly  for  themselves.  The 
milk  business  is  a  “racket.”  Farmers  are  ruth¬ 
lessly  exploited. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  was  a  true  co-operative 
farm  association  once.  The  rank  and  file  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  that  spirit  now,  but  they  are  ham-strung 
by  this  monopoly.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
AVhen  the  League  becomes  a  true  co-operative  again, 
and  serves  farmers  at  reasonable  cost,  as  a  “true” 
co-operative  must,  we  will  be  the  first  to  proclaim 
it.  AVe  have  no  resentments  on  our  own  account, 
but  the  League  officials  had  some  nerve  to  try  to 
subsidize  us  with  twelve  hundred  dollars. 


Milk  Classification  Shown  Up 

WE  CALL  the  attention  of  dairymen  to  the 
table  of  milk  prices  for  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  on  page  777.  The  Control  price  for  Class  1 
milk  for  August  1-15  was  $2.45  and  for  August  16-31 
it  was  $2.70.  For  September  1-20  it  was  $2.70  and 
for  September  21-30  it  was  $2.90.  AArith  the  25-cent 
increase  for  all  September  and  20-cent  extra  in¬ 
crease  for  11  days,  all  co-operative  dealers  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  classified  plan  paid  less  for  September 
than  they  paid  in  August  when  the  Class  1  price  was 
lower.  The  excuse  is  “surplus.”  The  Brescia  Com¬ 
pany  at  Montgomery  in  Orange  County  takes  all  the 
milk  of  its  patrons  and  all  the  milk  that  comes.  It 
is  a  proprietary  company  operating  on  its  own 
capital.  It  alone  increased  its  September  price  over 
August,  and  returned  more  than  any  of  the  co¬ 
operatives.  It  paid  34  cents  more  than  Dairymen’s 
League.  There  are  two  reasons:  (1)  The  joker  in 
the  co-operative  law;  (2)  classification.  AATe  refuse 
to  believe  that  co-operative  producer,  getting  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  side,  likes  it. 

After  preaching  and  teaching  co-operative  mar¬ 
keting  of  milk  for  a  long  life-time,  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  make  this  comparison.  The  answer  is  that  the 
system  now  in  use  is  not  co-operative,  because  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  fix  the  price  or  terms  for  the  sale  of 
their  milk.  The  system  is  out  of  farmers’  control. 
Unity  alone  sells  its  Class  1  milk  at  Class  1  price. 
Its  producers  sell  no  surplus  to  distributors,  but 
sell  it  to  manufacturers  at  a  profit.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  complex  about  the  milk  business  but  the  in¬ 
trigues  that  affect  it.  One  price  for  fluid  milk  and 
cream,  fixed  by  farmers  themselves,  health  regula¬ 
tions  the  same  for  all.  and  the  local  factors  for  sur¬ 
plus  is  all  a  simple  program  but  it  is  the  co-operative 
system  that  will  restore  prosperity  to  New  York 
dairy  farms. 


New  Hope  for  Dairy  Farmers 

DAIRYMEN  of  Lewis  County  have  organized  an 
association  to  be  known  as  the  Lowville  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Inc.,  and  bought  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  plant  at  that  place,  and  also  the  cheese 
plant  at  the  same  location.  It  is  understood  they 
paid  $40,000  for  the  shipping  plant  and  $7,000  for  the 
cheese  factory.  They  are  already  handling  1.500 
cans  of  milk  and  expect  more.  Every  quart  of  it  is 
already  marketed.  The  president  of  the  new  cor- 
portaion  is  George  Fitch,  one  of  the  prominent  pro¬ 
ducers. 

This  general  section  of  New  York  State  is  fast 
coming  into  the  control  of  local  farm  co-operation. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  the  farmers  at  Boonville  in  the 
northern  part  of  Oneida  County,  bought  the  splen¬ 
did  plant  there.  They  handle  up  to  650  cans  daily, 
and  are  already  famed  under  the  management  of 
Ralph  Norton,  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  plants 
in  the  State. 

Then  farmers  at  Holland  Patent,  in  Oneida 
County,  picked  up  the  great  shipping  and  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  owned  by  the  James  Butler  estate.  The 
Milk  Control  Board  held  them  up  for  a  while,  but 
the  court  said  “go  ahead  and  do  business.”  They 
did.  There  are  more  to  follow.  H.  A.  Van  Son  is 
the  selling  agent  of  all  these  plants. 

The  success  and  the  promise  of  all  these  plants 
is  in  the  fact  that  the  dairy  farmers  take  the  job 
into  their  own  hands,  and  keep  it  there.  Twenty 
years  ago  we  had  many  of  these  plants  in  the  State. 
The  prospect  then  was  that  local  farmers  would  own 
all  their  own  local  plants  and  through  a  simple 
federation  sell  their  own  milk.  The  mistake  of  giv-* 
mg  them  up  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  Today  the 
spirit  of  that  kind  of  co-operation,  “lost  for  a 
while,”  but  now  recovered,  is  even  stronger  and  more 
widely  diffused  than  it  was  two  decades  back.  It 
gives  new  hope  for  the  dairy  industry. 


Proud  of  the  Boy 

UNTERBON  County,  N.  J.,  has  a  boy  who  re¬ 
fused  to  be  coddled  without  work  for  18  years. 
His  name  is  Herbert  Plennert,  of  Cranford..  Her¬ 
bert  didn’t  want  to  go  to  college,  and  had  no  incli¬ 
nation  for  high  school  mathematics  or  other  aca¬ 
demic  subjects.  He  was  fond  of  animus  and  out¬ 
door  life.  He  was  healthy,  intelligentand  ambi¬ 
tious.  At  11  years  he  joined  a  4-H  club  and  raised 
a  calf.  Now  at  17  he  owns  a  herd  of  12  Guernsey 
cows,  headed  by  a  registered  Guernsey  bull.  He 
operates  a  small  acreage  at  Cranford  which  he  sup¬ 
plements  with  a  rental  of  adjoining  land.  On  this 
farm  he  grows  oats,  corn  and  Soy  beans  as  rough- 
age  for  his  cows.  A  modern  Crane  silo  of  10  foot 
diameter  and  30  feet  high  has  been  erected  this  year 
to  store  and  preserve  this  succulent  cow  feed. 

The  old  barn  is  being  reconstructed  as  a  modern 
dairy  barn  with  sanitary  conditions  for  the  cows, 
and  for  the  cooling,  bottling  and  care  of  the  milk. 
AVith  this  equipment  Herbert  Plennert  is  producing 
a  high-quality  of  pure  fresh  natural  milk,  which  he 
delivers  direct  to  private  customers.  His  outlet  is 
about  S00  quart  daily.  AVith  his  ability,  energy  and 
progress  the  prospects  for  a  future  development  of 
the  business  is  promising.  Here  is  a  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  boy..  It  is  well  that  we  are  all  proud  of  him 
and  of  his  American  type. 


Help  the  Milk  Drive 

/">  UT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
W  sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  AV.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  I 
will  ask  our  Senator  and  Assemblvmen  and  Gover¬ 
nor  to  help  perfect  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  preserving 
the  principles  approved  by  the  Milk  Committee. 

Name  . 

P.  O . 


< 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


An  analytic  study  of  most  breed  histo¬ 
ries  will  show  that  foundations  have  been 
established  for  desired  type  and  charac¬ 
ter  by  following  some  definite  plan  of 
line-breeding.  Such  blood  infusions  as 
seemed  necessary  or  desirable  from  time 
to  time  have  usually  been  introduced  by 
the  most  successful  breeders  through  in¬ 
troducing  such  new  blood  from  outstand¬ 
ing  females.  Their  most  desirable  sons 
for  individuality  were  then  experimen¬ 
tally  used  on  old  brood  matrons.  Such 
sons  in  most  instances  were  from  the 
line-bred  sires  previously  being  used. 

From  the  conglomerate  livestock  breed¬ 
ing  practices  of  a  century  and  more  ago 
the  more  observant  and  experimentally 
minded  breeders  found  through  the  trial 
and  error  method  that  some  sires  begot 
greater  uniformity  and  more  meritorious 
offspring.  Such  desirable  transmitting 
sires  when  found  were  used  intensely, 
and  their  sons  and  grandsons  bred  back 
service  to  closely  related  females,  thus 


A  Mighty  Horse  Was  He 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


m  service  to  cioseiy  reiurea  lemuieo,  mua 
laying  and  fixing  in  many  cases  the 
foundation  for  future  breed  type  and 
character. 

In  order  to  know  the  authentic  ances¬ 
try  of  their  animals  it  was  found  to  be 
mutually  beneficial  if  all  breeders  in¬ 
terested  in  similar  type  individuals  kept 
reliable  records  of  matings  made.  Groups 
of  such  breeder's  organized  for  this  ex¬ 
press  purpose  and  elected  or  appointed 
an  official  to  keep  and  compile  the  records 
of  certain  mutually  selected  and  highly 
meritorious  sires  and  dams.  These  groups 
were  the  forerunner  and  foundation  of 
the  existing  breed  associations  of  today. 

Belgian  Bloodlines 

Nominating  the  so-called  greatest  sire 
of  any  breed  is  always  a  moot  and  some¬ 
what  of  a  dangerous  question.  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  difficult  as  estimating  the  speed 
of  an  on-coming  car.  Breed  greatness 
may  be  based  on  a  number  of  considera¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  both  form  and  func¬ 
tion,  and  the  important  limiting  factor 
of  number  of  immediate  total  meritorious 
descendants.  When  such  posterity  value 
placements  are  used  it  is  open  to  debate 
whether  or  not  any  sires  real  worth  can , 
he  correctly  calculated  beyond  the  first 
generation  of  his  descendants,  because  of 
possible  influencing  inheritance  value 
being  introduced  into  the  pedigree  from 
the  blood  of  the  unrelated  females.  How¬ 
ever,  whatever  the  degree  of  merit,  any 
sire  can  jus^r  be  classed  as  having  had 
outstanding  breeding  value  and  breed  in¬ 
fluence  when  relatively  a  high  percentage 
of  all  present  day  recorded  breeding- 
animals  trace  to  him. 

Such  a  sire  was  Orange  1st  (1144)  of 
the  Belgians.  This  great  stallion  was 
foaled  in  1S63,  and  lived  to  be  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  It  was  not  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old  that  Jules  Hazard, 
generally  recognized  as  the  breeds 
founder,  saw  this  stud  and  obtained  him 
for  use  on  his  mares  at  Hainaut, 
Beligum.  Start  with  what  registered 
Belgian  of  today  you  care  to  and  the 
pedigree  trail  will  if  completely  traced 
usually  terminate  one  or  more  times  with 
this  stallion  or  his  sire  Forton  1st 
Belgian  records  prior  to  the  registry  of 
Orange  1st  were  not  accurately  main¬ 
tained,  some  authorities  refer  to  his  sire 
Forton  1st  as  Alfred,  and  some  as  Forton 
of  Appeterre. 

Orange  1st  sired  four  great  sons,  Jupi¬ 
ter;  Brilliant;  Morins;  and  Jean  1st. 
Belgian  breed  authorities  generally  con¬ 
cede  that  Jupiter  was  his  greatest  son. 
He  was  founder  of  the  noted  Jupiter 
strain.  Among  Jupiter’s  many  wonderful 
sons  and  grandsons  should  be  mentioned. 
Montd’  Or  (6120);  Olympian  (8114; 
Beved’  Or  (7406)  ;  Private  (8878)  ; 
Brind’  Or  (7902)  ;  Bienvenure  (13592)  ; 
and  Bourgogne  (13154). 

The  great  latter  day  stallion  Farceur 
7332  (72924)  was  imported  by  Wm. 

Crownover,  Hudson,  Iowa,  later  pur¬ 
chased  and  developed  by  the  Good  s 
Ogden,  Iowa.  His  dam  was  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  through  his  sire, 
Bayard  de  Ruyen  (32678),  he  traces,  to 
Forton  1st.  Recently  I  saw  a  Belgian 
stallion  on  a  truck  at  Randolph,.  N.  Y. 
He  was  a  red  roan,  so  characteristic  of 
the  Farceurs,  the  present  owners  Hough¬ 
ton  Brothers,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y., 
recently  purchased  him  from 
and  are  making  regular  . 

for  breeding  service  to.  mares  m  that 
locality.  They  exhibited 
lion  and  some  of  their  registered  mares 
at  this  years  New  York 
sire,  Oakdale  Farceur 
ceur,  was  grandchampion  at  the 
Belgian  National  and  the  1J24 

national.  .  ,  ,  . 

It  was  a  red  letter  day  for  the  Belgians 

when  F.  Lefcgure  came  to 
and  later  founded  one  of 
Belgian  breeding  establishments 


Fairfax,  Iowa,  the  work  being  continued 
by  his  son  Henry.  To  the  fertile  fields 
of  Iowa  the  Lefebure's  imported  the 
famous  stallion  Alfred  de  Bree  Eyck 
(73424),  sired  by  fndigene  du  Fosteau 
(29718),  he  being  considered  by  many  as 
the  greatest  sire  of  the  breed.  Alfred  was 
later  sold  to  Charles  Irvine,  Ankney, 
Iowa.  No  doubt  many  remember  the 
wonderful  exhibit  made  during  some  past 
years  by  tl^ese  Irvine  bred  Belgians  at 
our  New  York  State  Fair.  Truly  they 
had  everything,  exceptional  action,  style, 
quality  and  symmetry  combined  with 
unusual  size. 

Some  other  noted  recent  sires  include, 
Ergot  7611,  an  imported  stallion  owned 
by  C.  E.  Jones.  Livermore,  Iowa.  He 
was  the  sire  of  Marcus  (11058),  an  In- 


(66666),  foaled  in  1905,  imported  from 
France  by  J.  Crouch  and  son,  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  and  later  sold  to  W.  S.  Corsa, 
White  Hall,  Illinois.  The  blood  of  the 
Carno’s  represents  some  of  the  best 
Percheron  breeding  of  today.  Through 
Brilliant  3rd  11116  (2919)  Carnot  traces 
to  Brilliant  1271  (755).  Among  the 

many  prominent  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Carnot  space  permits  the  mention  of  only 
one,  Egotist  171675,  owned  by  Humbert 
and  son,  Corning,  Iowa.  His  get  of  sire 
have  been  consistent  winners  at  leading 
horse  shows. 

Another  great  Percheron  sire,  indivi- 
ually  as  well  as  a  reproductive  breeder,  is 
Jalap  80583  (85614),  owned  by  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  he  traces  to 
Brilliant  1271.  Back  to  the  same  founda- 


had 

Mr.  Good, 
circuits  with  him 
s 

this  stal- 


State  Fair. 
(12581),  by 


His 

Far- 

1923 

Inter- 


Th is,  red  roan,  4  year-old,  Belgian  stallion,  Jimmy  Farceur  18279,  a  grandson  of 
the  great  Farceur  7332,  owned  by  Houghton  Brothers,  Cattaraugus,  A  cw  \orlc, 
is  trucked  for  service  to  farms  in  that  locality. 


W'm.  O’Hara,  near  Port  Byron, 


was  just  taking 
came  along. 


his  team  out  to  the  field  as  tee 


are 


this  country 
our  greatest 
near 


ternational  grandchampion ;  and  also  the 
great  mare  Genese  de  Ergot  8613.  who 
was  awarded  similar  honors  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  four  times,  the  only  mare  to 
ever  win  such  distinction.  The  great 
stallion  Rubis  800-1  was  imported  as  a 
two  year  old  in  1913,  he  has  made  a 
notable  record  as  a  sire  of  great  breeding 
and  show  mares.  The  list  is  long  and  the 
mares  and  stallions  of  great  merit  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  foundation  and  pioneer 
Belgian  breeder  Jules  Hazard  believed 
and  practiced  line-breeding,  his  only  new 
blood  infusions  after  establishing  the 
worth  of  Orange  1st  being  made  through 
mares  of  promise  or  proven  breeding  per¬ 
formance,  and  reintroducing  this  line-bred 
top-blood  through  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  these  out-cross  mares. 

Percheron  Pedigrees 
A  prominent  Percheron  sire  who  made, 
and  whose  offspring  are  still  making, 
Percheron  history  in  America  is  Carnot 


breeding  and  revitalizing  through  sons 
of  brood  mares  blood  topped  with  his 
line-bred  studs  as  was  used  by  Jules 
Hazard  of  the  Belgians.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion  the  daughters  of  Brilliant  1899,  the 
sire  of  the  great  Brilliant  1271,  were  bred 
to  sons  of  Brilliant  1271,  and  from  such 
matings  came  many  of  the  breeds  great¬ 
est  such  as,  Brilliant  3rd  11116  (2919)  ; 
Tripoli  11110  (20034)  ;  Marathon  11410 
(10386);  and  Seducteur  8850  (7057). 
Four  of  the  greatest  sons  of  Brilliant 
1271  were  sired  'before  his  importation, 
they  are,  Gilbert  5154 ;  Fenelon  2682 ; 
Briard  5317 ;  and  Voltaire  3540.  Their 
many  descendants  continue  to  carry  on 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  for  the 
Percherons  in  America. 

Clydesdale  Combinations 

This  noted  draft  breed  of  horses  is 
founded  as  the  result  of  carefully  selected 
matings  made  by  the  early  Scotch  breed¬ 
ers  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Clyde. 

Through  the  noted  blood  streams  of 
Clydesdale  inheritance  flow  the  desirable 
characteristics  transmitted  by  the  greaff 
foundation  sire  Glancer  (335),  foaled 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
great  Darnley  (222),  foaled  in  1872, 
traces  three  times  through  his  sire,  Con¬ 
queror  (199),  and  three  times  through 
his  dam,  Keir  Peggy  (187),  to  Broom¬ 
field  Champion  (95)  who  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  Glancer.  Darnley  was  a 
prepotent  sire  of  both  noted  stallions  and 
mares.  Along  his  many  noted  sons  are, 
Macgregor  (1487);  Flash  wood  (3604); 
and  Top  Gallant  (1850).  The  great 
stallion  McQueen  3513  (5200)  was  sired 
by^McGregor. 

Top  Gallant  sired  Sir  Everard  (5353) 
noted  for  his  outstanding  Clydesdale  type. 
He  was  bred  to  Forest  Queen  (7233),  a 
granddaughter  of  Darnley,  the  result  of 
this  mating  being  Baron's  Pride  (9122), 
generally  considered  the  breeds  greatest 
sire.  Some  of  his  great  sons  are  Baron 
of  Buchlyvie  (11263)  ;  Everlasting  (11- 
331);  Fyvie  Baron  17608;  Revelanta 
(11876)  ;  and  Baron’s  Voucher  13799. 
The  great  mare  Harviestoun  Baroness 
16SS6  was  also  sired  by  Baron’s  Pride. 
Many  of  the  most  noted  descendants  of 
the  great  sire  Prince  of  Wales  (673) 
were  out  of  mares  sired  by  Darnley.  This 
was  the  breeding  used  which  produced 
the  full-blood-brothers  Prince  of  Albion 
(6178)  and  Prince  of 

Sires  qf 

In  Shire  geneology 
of  two  outstanding 
William  the  Conqueror 
1862,  and  Lincolnshire 
foaled  in  1S72. 

Lincolnshire  Lad  is 


Kyle  (7155). 
Siiires 

appear  the  names 
foundation  sires, 
( 2343 ) ,  foaled  in 
Lad  2nd  (2365), 


This  grout)  of  Suffolk  mares  owned  by  B.  J.  Conner  and  Son,  Phelps,  New  \  ork, 
icorthi)  representatives  of  this  tidy,  compact  British  breed.  In  the  foreground 
is  their  great  mare  Edith,  her  daughter  Judith  grazes  just  behind  her. 

tion  stallion  goes  Pink  24765  (47513), 
and  other  champions  and  sires  of  cham¬ 
pions  including,  Calypso  25017  ( 445(7)  ; 
Laet  133886;  and  Lagos  99093  (102389). 

Pick  out  the  good  and  the  great,  trace 
them  back  over  their  pedigree  top-line 
and  they  all  go  to  that  greatest  of  Per¬ 
cheron  foundation  sires  Brilliant  1271 
(755).  Mark  W.  Dunham  of  Illinois  laid 
the  foundation  in  America  for  enduring 
history  of  the  breed  when  in  1885  he 
selected  this  stallion  to  head  his  stud  at 
Oaklawn  Farm,  Wayne,  Ill.  For  fifteen 
years,  at  Oaklawn,  Brilliant  1271  sired 
stallions  and  mares  which  through  their 
descendants  continue  to  enhance  the 
prominence  of  this  stallions  great  breed¬ 
ing  and  transmitting  potentialities. 

Ernest  Perriot,  generally  conceded  to 
have  been  the  greatest  of  the  French 
Percheron  breeders,  bred  the  great 
Brillant  1271.  It  is  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  to  note  that  his  breeding  principles 
used  involved  the  same  plan  of  line- 


the  sire  of  the 
noted  Harold  (3703),  who  was  not  only 
a  champion  of  champions  but  the  sire  of 
many  great  champions  for  the  Shires. 
Their  numerous  descendants  of  today 
carry  exceptional  Shire  type  and  charac¬ 
ter.  In  this  top  line  of  descent  appear 
the  names  of  such  great  Shire  sores  as, 
Rokeby  Harold  (15313)  ;  Markeaton  Roy¬ 
al  Harold  (15225),  who  sired  the  noted 
Buscot  Harold  (16576)  ;  Loekinge  Man¬ 
ners  (16780),  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  greatest  breeding  son  of  Harold, 
through  his  great  son  Loekinge  Forest 
King  (18867)  he  was  the  grandsire  of 
Redlynch  Forest  King  (23626)  and  King 
of  Tandridge  (24351).  Another  son  of 
Harold  named  Rokeby  Friar  (14827) 
sired  Childwick  Majestic  (17254),  he 
sired  Childwick  Champion  (22215),  and 
he  in  turn  sired  Champion’s  Goalkeeper 
(30296). 

William  the  Conqueror  sired  the  great 
Prince  William  (3956),  and  many  other 
noted  ones  including,  Staunton  Hero 
(2913)  ;  Prince  Alexander  (8899),  whose 
son  British  Flag  3rd  (1284)  sired  Boxted 
Flag  2nd  (16543),  se  sired  Drayman 
23rd  (19551)  and  Drayman  23rd  sired 
Tatton  Dray  King  (23777),  all  noted 
breeding  stallions. 

The  great  stallion  Premier  (2346), 
foaled  in  1880,  was  sired  by  What’s 
Wanted  (2332),  who  was  noted  as  a  sire 
of  mares  of  merit  an  outstanding  Suffolk. 

Suffolk  Stallions 

Five  strains  of  Suffolks  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  period  of  over  two 
centuries  since  the  breed  became  fairly 
well  established  for  type.  These  strains 
were  founded  by  stallions  of  note  and  dis¬ 
tinction  and  include,  the  Samson’s; 
Wright’s;  Farmer’s;  Barbers  Proctor’s; 
and  Crisp’s. 

All  living  registered  Suffolk  horses  of 
today  trace  to  the  Crisp  Horse  (404).  He 
was  a  bright  chestnut  stallion  of  great 
prepotency,  and  is  without  a  parallel  in 
breed  histoi’y  as  being  truly  the  sire  of 
a  breed.  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
latter  day  sires  include,  Sudbourne  Count 
(3257)  ;  Imp.  Ashmoor  Romeo  607 
(3895)  ;  and  Shotely  Counterpart  (4903). 
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Milk  Committee  News 

The  State  Milk  Committee  wishes  to 
acknowledge  with  deep  appreciation  the 
fine  co-operation  received  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  County  Committees  throughout  the 
State  in  conferring  with  their  candidates 
on  the  Charter  Milk  Bill.  Everyone  put 
his  hand  to  the  wheel  and  the  result  has 
been  to  bring  the  Milk  Committal  before 
the  new  legislators  as  a  strong  inde¬ 
pendent  organization  of  dairymen,  repre¬ 
senting  all  groups,  and  committed  solidly 
to  the  Charter  Milk  Bill. 

Unfortunately  rn^ny  candidates  were 
not  contacted  in  time  to  have  their 
statements  published  in  the  last  issue. 
Although  the  election  will  be  over  by  the 
time  this  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  acknowledgment  must,  in  fair¬ 
ness,  be  made  to  the  following  men  for 
their  friendly  sentiments : 

SENATE  CANDIDATES.  —  Herbert 
L.  George,  D.,  29th  Dist. ;  Harry  F.  Dun- 
kel,  It.,  35th  Dist. ;  George  F.  Itogers,  D., 
46th  Dist. 


ASSEMBLY  CANDIDATES.  —  D.  W. 

Rhodes,  D.,  Orange  Co.,  1st  Dist. ; 
Francis  P.  Botens,  D.,  2nd  Dist. ;  E.  R. 
Lupton,  R.,  Suffolk  Co.,  1st  Dist. ;  E.  T. 
Barrett,  R.,  2nd  Dist. ;  John  B.  Mulligan, 
D.,  Columbia  Co. ;  H.  B.  Ehrlich,  R., 
Erie  Co.,  2nd  Dist. ;  W.  W.  Morris,  R., 
Saratoga  Co. ;  Robert  J.  Harter,  D., 
Oswego  Co.‘ 

New  members  are  coming  in  every  day. 
During  the  last  month,  hundreds  of  dairy¬ 
men  and  their  friends  have  signed  and 
sent  in  the  membership  blank  which  has 
been  regularly  appearing  on  the  editorial 
page.  The  enthusiasm  and  sincere  inter¬ 
est  of  these  men  and  their  families  in  the 
Charter  Milk  Bill  are  ample  proof  of  the 
unanimous  sentiment  to  restore  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  milk  business  to  the  producers 
themselves. 

The  Committee  is  seeking  volunteers  | 
for  work  in  the  Membership  Drive  in 
Columbia,  St.  Lawrence  and  Sullivan 
counties.  There  is  already  a  large  mem¬ 
bership  in  each  of  these  counties  and 
with  organized  County  Committees  it  can 
be  increased  many  times. 

The  complete  current  list  of  County 
Representatives  of  the  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  sponsoring  the  Charter 
Milk  Bill,  is  as  follows: 


CHENANGO 

CEINTON 

CORTLAND 

DELAWARE 


DUTCHESS 

ERIE 

ESSEX 

FULTON  - 

GENESEE 

GREENE 

HERKIMER 

JEFFERSON 

LEWIS 


ALLEGANY  -  Klalir  Swift,  R.  D.  2,  Cuba 
BROOME  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 

A.  L.  Dana,  R.  D.  2,  Ilnrpursville 
CATTARAUGUS  -  James  Dornan,  Franklinville 
Leigh  Lounsbury,  Ellicottville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Harvey,  £.  D.  4,  Auburn 
CHAUTAUQUA  -  J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
J.  M.  Holdridge,  Sherman 
August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 
Charles  A.  Boyd,  South  Plymouth 
G.  Lynn  Barber,  West  Chazy 
-  F.  W.  Powers,  De  Ruyter 
C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center 
Edgar  B.  Truscott,  Delhi 
Thomas  R.  Hazzard,  Millbrook 
Riley  Raiber,  South  Wales 
Thomas  Lonergan,  Ticonderoga 
C.  A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
A.  C.  Pilger,  Box  267,  Batavia 
M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 
-  S.  A.  Piseck,  Newport 
-  C.  K.  Rogers,  Adams 

-  J.  P.  Tooker,  Carthage 

Edward  Marino,  R.  D.  2,  Lowville 
LIVINGSTON  -  Mark  Kling,  Lima 

MADISON  -  T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 

MONTGOMERY  -  E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonville 
John  H.  Young,  Fort  Johnson 
NASSAU  -  Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempstead 
NIAGARA  -  W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lockport 
ONEIDA  -  Eugene  W.  Traxel,  Ava 

Robert  L.  Bryant,  R.  D.,  Cassville 
ONONDAGA  -  Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 
ORANGE  -  J.  C.  Drew,  Warwick 

OSWEGO  -  R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1,  Oswego 
OTSEGO  -  A.  H.  Munson,  South  Hartwiek 
Hugh  J.  Roberts,  Unadilla  Forks 
PUTNAM  -  William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
RENSSELAER  -  Fred  Sherman,  R.  D.,  Buskirk 
SARATOGA  -  Gerald  Goff,  R.  D.,  Schuylerville 
SCHOHARIE  -  Avery  Hinman,  Gilboa 

LeG rail'd  Tompkins,  Gilboa 
-  Griff  W.  Jack,  R.  D.  1,  Canisteo 
F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 
H.  R.  Foster,  R.  D.  3,  Owego 
Aaron  Bell,  Accord 
WASHINGTON  -  Carl  Hansen,  Star  Rt.Cossayuna 
WESTCHESTER  -  J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Hgts. 
YATES  -  M.  L.  Ross,  Himrod 


STEUBEN 

SUFFOLK 

TIOGA 

ULSTER 


Scouring  Calf 

I  hate  a  five-montli-old  calf  that  has 
the  scours  very  badly.  I  think  she  got 
it  from  eating  frozen  grass.  She  will  not 
eat  or  drink  anything.  C.  A.  r. 

New  York. 

In  the  case  of  scours  in  calf  or  any 
Other  ailment  it  is  always  imperative  that 
one  find  and  remove  the  cause,  otherwise 
treatment  will  avail  little.  When  feed¬ 
ing  a  calf  milk  or  giving  it  water  to  drink 
always  ask  yourself  the  question,  would 
you  be  willing  to  take  a  drink  of  the  con¬ 
tents  from  the  same  pail.  If  not  it  is  not 
proper  to  feed  a  calf. 

Water  about  body  temperature  with  a 
tablespoon  of  salt  dissolved  in  same  may 
and  should  be  given  the  calf  all  it  will 
drink.  A  two-ounce  dose  of  castor  oil  is 
often  of  benefit.  R.  W.  D. 


Probable  Ringworm 

I  have  had  three  cases  in  the  past  few 
years  which  I  have  been  unable  to  solve. 
Each  case  involves  a  heifer  calf  two  or 
three  months  of  age.  The  condition  is 
some  sort  of  a  crusty  scab  that  is  very 
itching  to  the  animal.  H.  k.  b. 

New  York. 

It  seems  very  probable  from  your  de¬ 
scription  that  the  cattle  in  question  are 
infested  with  ringworm.  Feed  is  not  a 
cause.  An  examination  by  a  competent 
graduate  veterinarian  should  be  able  to 
establish  the  cause  of  the  ailment  in 
question. 

Ringworm  works  very  much  in  the 
manner  described  by  you.  It  is  con¬ 
tagious  to  other  animals  as  well  as  man. 
An  effective  treatment  consists  of  wash¬ 
ing  the  affected  parts  thoroughly  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  then  rinsing  with 
clean  warm  water,  and  bathing  around 
the  eyes  if  affected  with  warm  saturated 
boric  acid  solution.  Remove  all  crusts  in 
this  manner  and  then  apply  daily  an  oint¬ 
ment  made  from  equal  parts  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  and  vaseline.  Wash  off  as  de¬ 
scribed  and  the  next  day  apply  tincture  of 
iodine,  but  be  careful  .not  to  get  it  in  or 
too  near  the  eyes,  the  third  day  apply  a 
light  coating  of  mercury  ointment.  Con¬ 
tinue  with  the  sulphur  ointment,  and  in 
one  week  repeat  the  tincture  of  iodine 
and  the  next  day  the  mercury  ointment, 
do  not  use  these  latter  more  than  three 
times..  The  washing  and  use  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  ointment  may  be  kept  on  until  all 
symptoms  have  disappeared. 

The  stable  should  be  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected  and  sprayed  with  whitewash,  to 
prevent  further  contamination  or  rein¬ 
fection.  R.  w.  D. 


UTTER  CARRIERS 


PLAN 

OK 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  now 
planning  to  build  or  remodel 
their  barns.  Check  your  own 
needs.  Get  Louden’s  new  Barn 
Plan  book.  See  how  you  can 
give  your  animals  pasture-com¬ 
fort  all  winter  long.  Keep  up  pro- 
water  duction.  Save  feed,  time,  labor, 
bowls  money.  Hundreds  of  plans  and 
suggestions.  Details  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  arrangement.  Dozens  of 
pictures.  Write.  Get  details;  at¬ 
tractive  prices  on  Louden  Lifetime 
equipment. 

HERE  AND 

MAIL 


cAzxJl 


With  Name  and  Address 

I  am  interested  in 

□  Remodeling 


□  Building  Barn 

□  Cow  Stalls 

□  Water  Bowls 

□  Hay  Tools 

□  Poultry  Equip' 
ment 


Barn 

□  Stanchions 

□  Litter  Carriers 
„  □  Ventilation 

□  Horse  Stalls 


STALLS 
AND  STANCHIONS 


□  Send  Free  Barn  Plan  Book 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  13, 
1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Eat.  1867) 

FAIRFIELD,  IOWA;  TOLEDO.  ST.  PAUL 


BARN  AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


HORSES 


For  Sale:  Three  Purebred  Percheron  Stallions 

Tuimey  four  years  by  Gene  Tunnay  $1200.  Rectorat  Jr. 
yearling  by  Rectorat  $450.  Weanling  b.v  Prescot  $600. 
Valley  Spring  Farms,  Brandywine  Summit,  Del.  Co.  Pa. 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight 

lowest  country  prices.  FKKD  CHANDLER.  Charlton,  Iona 


li  C»1WI  the  Grand  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon 
HI  OIUU  bellcar,  of  Kontact.  Calypso.  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Fee  $15.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Karin,  Brewster,  X.  1. 


HVMMFnP  FARM  Belgians,  Fifty  |He.d-import- 
II I  LL1T1LUE  r  m\iu  ed  and  American  bred  stallions 
and  mares.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  Bearer,  Pa. 


SHEEP 

CLOSING  OUT  OUR  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES 

without  reserves,  40  bred  ewes  and  15  ewe  lambs.  All 
in  good  healthy  condition,  at  $15.00  each. 

HYLLMEDE  FARM,  BEAVER,  PENNA. 

PUREBRED  RAMBOUILLET  RAM  LAMBS. 

X  Growthy;  "The  King  of  Sheep” _  $12.00  up. 

FI.  C*  BEARDSLEY  -  Montour  Falls,  New  York 

UV.—  Colo  f  Fifty  Dorset-Delaine  yearling  Ewes, 
UU1  odlC  .  bred  to  Purebred  Southdown  Rams. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS  -  Allamuchy,  New  Jersey 

P«P  Culp  Twenty  registered  Rambouillet  ewe  lambs 
»UI  JdlC  age5mos.  II.  P.  StIEltMAN, Alfred  Station,  5.* 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  y. 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  at  reasonable  prices 

■  *  EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER  -  Arlington,  Vermont 

COUTHDOWN  EWES  and  RAMS  at  reasonable  prices. 
^  L.  M.  COLBERTS’  SONS,  Last  Chatham,  New  York 

U  ROISTERED  SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAM 
“■  for  Sale.  E.  L.  ROGERS  -  Stillwater,  New  York 

Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams — well  wooled  and 
good  type.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

PONIES 

REGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONIES— Rrood Mares, Colts 
11  and  Studs.  Closing  out  entire  herd.  Price  *40  up. 
SCHWARTZ  NURSERIES  PONY  FARMS,  Lancaster,  Pa, 

FERRETS 

E'li'DDIi'TC  SPECIAL  HUNTERS— either  sex, 
*  LISKE/  lO  S3. OO.  Ship  C.O.D.  Also  Genuine 
Black  Raccoon.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  iNewLondon.  Oh  o 


“Going  places” 
with  GUERNSEYS 


•  A  srrfart  trainer  CAN  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks.  But  NOBODY  can  teach  a  second-rate 
cow  to  give  large  quantities  of  premium  milk. 
You’ve  got  to  have  Guernsey  cattle. 

That’s  why  more  and  more  dairy  farmers 
are  “going  places”  with  Guernseys — replac¬ 
ing  with  registered  Guernsey  females,  and 
heading  their  herds  with  a  registered  Guern¬ 
sey  l»u  11 — raising  cattle  they  can  he  proud  of. 

Guernsey  benefits  are  twofold.  The  consumer 
gets  a  better  bottle  of  milk,  more  cream, 
health-building  and  nutritious  elements.  The 
Guernsey  breeder  gets  a  premium  price. 

Write  to  THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB,  226  Grove  Street,  Peterbor¬ 
ough,  N.  H.,  for  information. 


00  UP.  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS 

or  milk  cooling  cabinets  for  well  water 
or  ice.  Also  farm  electric  water  heat¬ 
ing  pails,  $13.90.  Buy  your  milk  cooler  or  cabinet  now 
at  our  Factory-To-You  Prices  and  Fall  and  Winter  dis¬ 
counts.  Save  95*.  Writs  Dept.  R.,  COMMERCIAL  RE¬ 
FRIGERATION  C0-,  Inc.,  55  South  Av..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Dont  Dehorn  Your  Bull  let  of  new  invention. 

SPENCER  BROTHERS,  Inc.  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  4%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  mid 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Fiats.  N.  Y. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative.  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York  . 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 

Our  milk  sales  have  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  must  make  room  for  fresh  cows. 

Consequently  we  are  offering  at  prices 
much  below  their  real  value  twenty  early- 
winter  calving  cows,  bred  to  our  noted  herd 
sires,  good  foundation  cows.  Herd  Accredited 
and  Mass.*  Abortion  Free.  Certificate  39, 

ALTA  CREST  FARMS,  SPENCER.  MASS. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS 


Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock. 
Write  for  Prices. 

W.  K.  Crouthamel,  Stuyvesant.N.Y 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS,  HAVANA  and  H I  MALAY¬ 
ANS.  BR00KW00D  FARM,  BLACKSTONE.  VA. 


|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  ~ 

AGED  ANGUS  COWS 

At  Beef  Prices! 

Bred  and  open  heifers.  1936  bull  and  heifer 
calves.  A  few  selected  4H  Club  steers. 

BETHEL  FARM,  INC.,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Richards,  Mgr. 


Six  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  heifer  calves.  Also  two 
bull  calves  that  will  be  old  enough  for  service  in  the 
spring;  $100.00  each.  Good  foundation  stock.  Briar- 
cilff  bloodlines.  Herd  accredited  and  blood  tested. 

KENRIDGE  FARM,  CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


26  Registered  Holstein — -first  calf  heifers.  50  Grade 
Holsteins  and  Guernsey  Heifers — due  this  fall  and 
early  winter.  10  Registered  Holstein  Cows. 


All  T.  B.,  Bang  and  garget  tested. 

SPOT  FARMS  -  TULLY,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  and  Jersey  Calves  and  Heifers 

VERY  CHOICE 

At  farmers’  prices.  Also  choice  service  bulls. 
Write  your  wants. 

HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Box  50,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 

300  CHOICE 

Holstein,  Guernsey,  Jersey  &  Ayrshire 

cows  and  heifers.  T.  B.  Tested.  Also  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  Blood  Tested  cows  and  heifers  at  Farmers 
Prices.  No.  1  Iowa  horses  on  hand  at  all  times. 

I.  T.  &  C.  A.  WELCH,  West  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Thirty  head  purebred  Hereford  breeding  cattle.  Cows, 
heifers,  bulls  all  ages.  Priced  very  cheap.  Come  and 
see.  No  letters  answered.  Farm  one  mile  north  of 
Pompey  Village.  WM.  J.  HAMILTON,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Bulls,  cows  and  heifers  for  sale. 

FRED  J.  BROWN-  -  Du  BOIS,  PENNA 


Females  highest  class  registered  at  dispersal  prices. 

H.  BAUCKUS,  -  TOWN  LINE,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS— 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  Crossed 


6-8  weeks  old . $3.50  each 

8-10  weeks  old . $4.00  each 


Ship  any  number  COD.  5%  discount  on  orders  of  6  pigs 
or  more.  Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of  these 
good  pigs. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  fall  pigs,  out  of  two  and  three-year-old  sows. 
6  to  8  weeks  old.  unrelated  pairs.  Have  a  few  very  fine 
boars  for  fall  breeding.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and 
prices  on  request. 

ARYLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON. 
BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 


FOR  SALE! 

Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs 

Leland  E.  Jackett  -  Fredonia,  New  York 


WII  I  FYP.H  A  NGR  full-blooded  Berkshire  150  lb. 
IT  ILL  LAbllfiliUL  boar  for  another,  unrelated, 
same  breed.  WORKMEN’S  CIRCLE,  Liberty,  New  York 


DREG.  CUflllF  All  ages  FOR  SALE.  Russell  F. 
UROC  on  lilt  Pattlngton.  Sclplo  Center,  N  ,Y» 


I  p  Purebred  registered  pigs.  S I O  each.  Unre- 
■  «•  «•  lated  pairs,  *20.  R.  HILL, SENECA  FALLS,  H.  Y, 


DOGS 


FOIT  SALE 

PUREBRED  RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUND 

Pups  four  months  old.  Also  two  young  Shetland  pony 
mares  bred. 

E.  H.  EOVEN,  HORSEHEADS,  NEW  YORK 


Champion  Bred  Young  Male  Collies 

Registered;  highest  quality.  Price  $20.00 
R.  C.  EAMES,  CLINTON  CORNERS.  N.  Y. 


Poll  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPAN  IEI.S  dogs 
I  CU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  and  NON-REGISTERED  English  Shep¬ 
herd  puppies.  Natural  heelers,  and  good  watch  dogs. 

HIRAM  LOUCKS,  VERMILION.  OHIO 


Pcd.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


reu.  KAILUA*  YIEW  *  ARMS,  Hastings, ! 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Registerable.  Natural  Drivers  & 
Companions.  Sherman  Bowden  &  Son,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES-Beauties.  Females,  $5; 
males, $10.  ROBERT  SWEENEY, Hlghgate  Center,  Vt. 


'  Larro-fed  Cows  ^ 


L 


Live  Longer... 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company  —  Detroit,  Mich. 


J 


t 

l 
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No  Sir!  I  buy  MILK 


no  sir/  whv  should 

I  fcUV  XV  Z  FEEDS,  UHEN1 
ESHELMAN  DAlfcV  FEED 
PRODUCED  MILK.  AT  63^  A 
HUNDRED  POUNDS?  1  BUVj 
MILK.  WHEN_1  BOV  FEED. 

2' 


I  THOUGHT 
VOU  SOLD 
MILK.  ? 


JL 


WELL,  ESHELMAN  DAIRV 
FEED  KEEPS  COSTS  DOWN, 
r  PROFITS  UP*,  THAT'S 
GUARANTEE  ENOUGH, ISN'T  IT? 
I  PAYS  BETTER  THA 


HOU)  CAN 
VOU  PROVE 
THAT? 


''ON  40  COWS  NW  PROFIT 
FOR  9  MONTHS  WA5 
>$2777.01  OVER  FEED 
[  COST- ESHELMAN 
1  DAIRV  FEEDS  DID  IT  - 
CHEAP  FEEDS  CAN'D 


1 1  CAN'T  SELL  VOlJ 

OR  VOUR  NEIGHBOR, 
X-V-2-  FEEDS. 
ESHELMAN  HAS 
'  US  LICKEOl 


HERE'S  THE  PROOF 

"Over  a  9-month  period  my  40  cows  on  Eshelman  Dairy  Feed 
produced  202,024  pounds  of  milk  that  I  sold  for  $4064.01.  The  feed 
cost  was  $1287.00  -  $2777.01  over  feed  cost."  (Name  on  request.) 

Best  Dealers  Carry  Eshelman  Feeds 

JOHN  W.  &A&ttnCUV  &  SONS 


LANCASTER,  PA. 

Mills:  Lancaster,  Pa. 


York,  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  1842 

Circleville,  O. 


Keeping  Stallion 

Next  year  I  am  planning  to  rent  a 
small  farm  and  I  would  like  your  opinion 
as  to  whether  there  would  he  a  little 
made  in  having  a  stallion  for  public  serv¬ 
ice.  Perhaps  one  might  he  able  to  lease 
a  horse  or  buy  an  aged  one  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  descriptions 
of  two  stallions  from  a  breeder ;  one  was 
priced  at  $29S.90  and  the  other  at 
$297.60.  He  also  has  20  high-class 

Perclieron  stallions.  Is  a  ton  stallion  too 
heavy  for  the  East?  I  could  not  afford  to 
buy  a  high-priced  horse.  Is  around  $300 
a  reasonable  price  for  an  aged  stallion, 
or  one  that  is  blemished  and  younger? 
New  York.  w.  t. 

In  most  sections  the  service  fee  for 
draft  stallions  is  $10,  with  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  a  foal  to  stand  and  suck.  A  good 
many  mares  are  shy  breeders  or  barren, 
so  that  many  stallions  get  only  about  a 
50  per  cent  colt  crop.  It  would  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $100  to  feed  and  keep  a  stal¬ 
lion  for  one  year  at  present  price  levels, 
from  this  you  could  estimate  the  possibili¬ 
ties  based  011  his  probable  use.  It  would 
be  unusual  for  you  to  get  many  more 
than  30  mares  per  season  in  New  York 
State,  at  this  rate  of  60  served  and  a 
possible  crop  of  30  colts,  it  would  be  a 
profitable  investment.  But,  it  is  based 
on  getting  the  mares  to  be  served. 

The  prices  mentioned  seem  reasonable, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
are  high  or  low,  without  seeing  the  stal¬ 
lions  in  question.  It  is  usually  advisable 
and  much  more  satisfactory  to  see  all 
livestock  when  buying  same.  The  size  is 
not  so  important  as  the  quality,  confor¬ 
mation,  soundness  and  disposition  in  a 
horse.  A  ton  horse  with  good  factors 
mentioned  would  be  desirable,  however, 
many  of  our  eastern  farmers  prefer  to 
breed  their  mares  to  horses  of  a  little 
less  weight. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  write 
to  the  Commissioner,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  request  that  you  he  sent  a  copy  of 
Circular  491,  which  relates  to  Licensing 
of  Stallions  and  Breeding  of  Horses ;  also 
one  copy  of  Circular  513,  called  Stallion 
Enrollments. 

Article  6,  Paragraph  97,  Circular  491 
states :  “No  person,  firm  or  corporation 
shall  use  or  offer  for  use  for  public  service 
in  this  State  any  stallion,  unless  and  un¬ 
til  he  shall  have  caused  the  name,  de¬ 
scription,  breeding  and  pedigree  of  such 
stallion  to  be  enrolled  and  such  stallion 
has  been  inspected  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  article  and  a  certificate, 
showing  such  enrollment  and  inspection, 
has  been  issued  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  enrollment  fee  is  $3 ;  renewals  are 
$1;  and  transfer  certificates  50c  each. 

R.  W.  DUCK. 


OW  the  famous  Morton  Smoke  Salt  Method  of  curing  meat 
-»■  has  been  improved.  You  can  have  hams  and  shoulders  #that 
are  perfectly  cured,  delicately  pink  and  delicious  in  flavor. 

Start  the  Cure  Next  to  the  Bone 

With  this  improved  Smoke-Salt,  Tender-Quick  Method  hams  and 
shoulders  are  cured  from  around  the  bone  outward  at  the  same  time 
they  are  curing  from  the  outside  toward  the  bone.  The  result  is  a 
milder,  finer  flavored  cure,  yet  a  more  positive  and  safer  cure. 
All  of  the  meat  around  the  bone  is  just  as  sweet,  firm  and  delicious 
as  the  outer  meat.  No  part  of  the  ham  is  over-cured  or  under-curea 
. — it  is  mild,  tender  and  delicious  all  the  way  through.  And  here  s 
something  of  extra  importance — the  fat  meat  in  heavy  bacon 
can  now  be  more  tasty  and  appetizing  than  you  ever  thought 
possible.  This  year  get  a  safer  cure  and  finer  flavored  meat.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  Morton’s  Smoke-Salt,  Tender-Quick  Method. 


FREE  BOOK 


Tells  All  About  Morton's  Com- 
^ ^  plete  Meat  -  Curing  Service 

Before  you  butcher  or  cure  meat,  send  for  this  new  edition  of 
•‘Meat  Curing  Made  Easy” — 64  pages  of  illustrated  butchering 
and  curing  information — over  150  pictures  showing  every  im¬ 
portant  step.  Tells  how  to  butcher,  how  to  cure  hams  and 
bacon— how  to  make  delicious  sausage— how  to  keep  the  back- 
bone,  spare  ribs,  loin,  etc. — how  to  cure  beef,  veal,  mutton, 
lamb,  wild  game  and  poultry.  Write  for  this  new,  valuable,  free 
book  today.  Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  a  postcard 
and  the  book  will  be  mailed  you  free  and  postpaid. 

Morton's  Smoke- Salt,  Tender  -  Quick,  Sausage  Sea¬ 
soning,  Meat  Pump,  and  Thermometer  are  sold  by 
good  dealers  everywhere — ask  your  dealer  for  them — 
j  insist  on  the  best  cure  if  you  want  the  best  meat. 

1  MORTON  SALT  CO.,  Morton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


MoXtmiA  COMPLETE  MEAT  CURING  SERVICE 


M 


Larro-fed  Cows 

Make  More  Money 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company  —  Detroit,  Mich. 


& 


FSTA  HI/SHED  IN  I8QO 


Calf  Meal  save/ 


Easy  to  prove!  Just  get  a  bag  of  Blatchford’s  and 
feed  one  calf  .according  to  simple  directions.  Sell 
the  milk  you  iave.  See  how  little  it  costs  to  raise  a 
healthy  milk  producer  the  Blatchford  way.  Fine  for 
vealing,  too.  Only  Blatchford’s  gives  all  the  warm 
food  value  and  easy  digestibility  of  whole  milk. 
Yet  you  save  more  than  half.  See  your  feed  dealer.  If 
he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  giving  his  name. 

BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

9  Madison  Street  ^  Waukegan,  HI. 


Goat  Milk  Production 

With  reference  to  an  article  entitled 
“Goat  Breeding,”  in  one  of  your  recent 
issues,  the  statement  was  made  that  six 
to  seven-quart  milk  goats  are  rare.  This 
is  not  correct  as  I  have  owned  that  kind 
of  goat  for  years  and  know  differently. 
Pennsylvania.  a.  l.  t. 

We  have  kept  hundreds  of  milking 
goats,  still  have  a  fair-sized  herd,  and 
keep  them  under  careful  conditions  and 
with  the  best  of  feed  and  management; 
our  experience  of  more  than  30  years  in 
keeping  and  breeding  the  three  standard 
varieties — Nubian,  Swiss  Toggenburg  and 
Saanen — only  goes  to  prove  over  and 
over  again  that  the  six  to  seven-quart 
does  have  never  onee  entered  our  herd, 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  who  have  them, 
except  in  rare  cases  and  none  that  we 
know  of  are  for  sale. 

The  milking  doe  of  all  breeds  is  an  as¬ 
set  to  any  poor  family  who  are  so  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  may  give  her  good  care 
and  feed ;  this  means  plenty  of  green 
food,  browse,  brush,  or  garden  waste  and 
grain  to  the  amount  necessary  to  sustain 
her  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  my  opinion,  if  your  doe  gives  three 
quarts  per  day  over  eight  to  ten  months 
of  the  year  you  have  a  very  excellent 
doe,  and  if  you  get  more  than  this 
amount,  you  are  very  fortunate,  indeed. 
None  of  our  milking  goats  ever  gave  the 
proverbial  seven  or  eight  quarts  per  day, 
and  we  never  expect  them  to,  although 
we  welcome  anyone  to  visit  our  herd  and 
pass  their  own  judgment  as  to  their 
quality.  willet  randall. 


jThe 
Only  Rival  Of 
Nature’s  Own 
CALF  FOOD 


GOOD  TO  THE  LAST  DROP 


ONLY 

*2 


AND  A  YEAR  TO 
PAY  FOR  A 
TRULY  GREAT 

SEPARATOR 


NOW 


Don’t  risk 
r  r losing  butter* 
r  fat  with  an  in* 
^  ferior  separator. 

■  Be  sMre  of  more  cream 

—save  middlemen’s  costs— increase  your 
pro6ts— with  the  NEW  BUTTERFLY.  Over 
250,000  in  use— many  as  long  as  30  years. 
Five  sizes.  Write  for  Illustrated  Folder. 
Rose  Butterfly  Separator  Co.  (Successor  to 
Albaugh-Dover)946  W.Lake St., Chicago. 

Buy  Direct  from  Factory 
and  SaveMoney  on  New 

BUTTERFLY 


“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED " 

Hudson  litter  carriers 
put  an  end  to  drudgery 
in  the  barn — pay  you 
r  dividends  in  cleanliness 
and  healthier  cattle. 
They’re  modem,  easy 
to  use,  easy  to  install, 
easy  to  buy.  Ask  your 
Hudson  dealer  about 
,  our  low  prices. 

Hudson  Products:  Sprayers,  garden  tools,  poultry  and 
barn  equipment,  pumps,  tanks,  etc.  Used  everywhere. 
See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

694  EAST  ILLINOIS  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
1  57  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any 
longer?  Leam  about  our  per¬ 
fected  invention  for  all  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  in  men, 
women  and  children .  Support 
fitted  with  automatic  air 
cushion  assists  Nature  in  a 
natural  strengthening  of  the 
(weakened  muscles.  Thou- 
Ssands  made  happy.  Weighs 
(but  a  few  ounces,,  is  incon- 
C.  E.  Brooks,  Inventor  spicuous  and  sanitary.  No  stiff 
springs  or  hard  pads.  No  salves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  Free  Book  on  Rupture.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330-D  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


_  Enclosed, 

Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 

A  reliable  engine,  using  all  fuels, 
fa 


?ine,  using  all  fuels, 
actory.  Cheapest  power  for  purup- 
separating  or  similar  work,  the 


for  farm  or 

ing,  sawing,  separating  or  similar  .worn.  ™ 
best  engine  for  the  money.  Put  one  to  work  and 
watch  it  pay  for  itself.  Sold  Direct  From 
Factory  to  YOU.  Immediate  Dollvery. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

21  9K  Mulberry  St.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


3  Speeds  Fwd. 
and  Reverse. 
Runs  4  to  8 
hours  per  gal. 


FACTORY  PRICE 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms,  track  gar- 
dons,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranches, 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  Den; 
machinery.  2  to6  H.  P.  riding  or  walking  types* 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  10  Day  Trial  Plan. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO..  (  Write  nearest  office} 

4711  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansa* 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

— j-imifiTTWia 


TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  WITH  A  BELSAW1 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Makes  lumber,  shin¬ 
gles,  lath ,  ties,  crates, 
boxes,  cases, 
all  forms 
lum - 


Three  capacities;  10,  14  and  20 
feet.  Accurate  set  works,  positive 
dogs.  Full  or  one-way  type  power 
feed  runs  on  low  power — many  own¬ 
ers  use  old  auto  engine. 

Pays  for  itself  quickly — thousands  in  com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tools,  saw  tables,  and  woodworking  equipment. 
BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

829-D  Davidson  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  LOW  PRICE  D 


ANY  OTHER  HAMMER  MILL 
IN  THE  SAME  POWER  CLASS 


Biggest  bargain  in  quality  feed  grinders  ever 
offered.  Guaranteed  to  grind  any  grain  or  rough- 
age  to  any  fineness.  Guaranteed  to  grind  more 
feed  per  hour  than  any  other  mill  in  same  power 
class.  Any  tractor  or  auto  engine  will  run  it.  No 
speed  jack  needed.  Complete  with  new  tramp 
metal  trap,  blower,  air  separator,  2-way  bagger 
and  two  screens.  Built  to  stand  hardest  use. 
Surprisingly  low  priced,  $70  below  any  previous 
Papec  model.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  for  full 
information. 


Send  For  Full  information 


Papec  Machine  Co.,1011N.  Main  St.,Shortsville,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  all  seven 
Papec  Hammer  Mills  including  the  new  Model  X. 

Name(&T) _ 


Address 


FOR  ALL 
LIVESTOCK 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.T.)  effectively 

DESTROYS  STOMACH  WORMS 

Iff  SHEEP— ALSO  LARGE 

ROUNDWORMS  &  HOOKWORMS 


fnOTHER  LIVESTOCK,  HOGS,  DOGS,etc. 

Easy  to  give,  safe,  exact  in  dose — Nema 
Capsules,  properly  used,  do  a  thorough 
job  without  ill  drug  effect — Low  cost. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke-Davis  Products 


FREE 


WORM 
BULLETINS 
NO.  650 
AND 
NO.  661 


Worm  Bulletin,  No. 
650  tells  you  the  right 
way  to  worm  livestock 
and  No.  661,  the  right 
way  to  worm  poultry. 
Helpful,  Practical, 
Instructive. 

WRITE  TO  DESK  N-39-L 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Preferred  the  world  over 
for  Its  greater  speed,  ease 
of  handling,  rugged, 
lasting  durability. 

Has  2  to  5  times  as 
much  power  as 
other  clippers  of 
this  type. 


SlEWARj  CLIPMASTER 


Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  Is  air 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  in  the  insulated  EASY- 
GRIP  handle  that  is  barely  two  Inches  in  diameter. 
Completely  insulated — no  ground  wire  required.  The 
fastest  clipping,  coolest  running,  easiest-to-use  clipper 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  Stays  sharp  longer. 
A  S25  value  for  $16.95  complete.  100-120  volts.  Special 
voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00. 
Pay  balance  on  arrival.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of 
Stewart  electric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing 
machines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible 
Shaft  Company,  5598  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
47  years  making  Quality  products. 


Peters  Veterinary  Guide 

tells  how  to  keep  live- 
kjl  stock  and  poultry  healthy, 

Kjhp  how  to  recognize  diseases  I 
and  how  to  treat  them.  192 1 
pages  with  234  Illustrations  1 
W  describing  93  diseases  com- 1 
mon  to  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  f 
sheep  and  poultry— a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  Agricultural  instructors  arel 
using  it.  Over  200,000  copies  have  I 
been  requested  by  stockmen.  Get  a  copy  now 
and  prevent  losses.  Sent  free,  postpaid. 


Peters  Family,  World's  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 
PETERS  SERUM  CO„  LABORATORIES 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-nrile  zone,  effective  September  28,  as 
follows: 

Class  1,  $2.90  (base  price) ;  Class  2A,  2B  and 
2C,  $2.05;  Class  2D,  $1,425;  Class  2E,  $1,375; 
Class  3.  not  available;  Class  4A,  $1.20;  Class 
4B,  $1,375. 

RETAIL  MILK  TRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  official  order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  33%  to  34%c;  extra, 
92  score,  33c;  first,  90  to  91  score,  32  to  32%c; 
unsalted,  best,  34%c:  firsts,  32%  to  33c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  32%  e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  45  to  47c; 
standards,  37c;  brown,  best,  43  to  44c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fancy  44  to  45c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls.  17  to  20c;  chickens,  15  to  20c;  turkeys, 
20  to  25c;  ducks,  14  to  16c:  geese,  15c;  squabs, 
pair,  30  to  75c;  rabbits,  13  to  17c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls.  16  to  23c;  chickens.  15  to  25e;  turkeys, 
24  to  29c;  ducks,  14%  to  17c;  squabs,  lb.,  45 
to  48c. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50.  Crabapples,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2.  Cranberries,  %  bbl.,  $3.75.  Grapes, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  35  to  50c.  Pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.25. 
Quinces,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.50.  Strawberries,  pt., 
25c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75.  Brocoli,  nearby,  doz. 
behs.,  $1.  Brussels  sprout,  qt.,  6  to  lie.  Cab¬ 
bage,  white,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Carrots,  State, 
washed,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  nearby, 
crate,  50  to  75e.  Celeriac,  doz.  bchs.,  85c  to  $1. 
Horseradish,  bbl.,  $7.50  to  $8.50.  Lettuce,  near¬ 
by,  crate,  30  to  50c.  Onions,  yellow,  50  lbs., 
50  to  75c;  white,  50-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $2.  Pars¬ 
ley,  nearby,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Parsnips,  nearby, 
bu.,  77c.  Peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.  Peppers,  bu.,  35c 
to  $1.75.  Pumpkins,  bbl.,  75e  to  $1.25.  Radishes, 
nearby,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Spinach,  nearby,  bu., 
75c  to  $1.  Squash,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Turnips,  bu., 
40  to  50e.  Tomatoes,  bu.,  65c  to  $1.  White  po¬ 
tatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.75  to  $2.20;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bu.,  $1. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $8.25  to  $8.35.  Cows.  $2.50  to  $5;  bulls, 
$6.10;  calves,  choice,  $9  to  $11.50.  Hogs,  aver¬ 
age.  180  lbs.,  $9.85.  Lambs,  $9.60;  ewes,  $2 
to  $4. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.30%;  corn,  No.  2  yel¬ 
low,  $1.17%;  oats,  56%c;  rye,  92%c;  barley, 
$1.38. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1,  $22;  No.  2,  $19  to  $21;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $24. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  47c;  eggs,  48  to  50c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  29c;  string  beans,  lb.,  12c;  potatoes,  lb., 
3  to  4c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  bead,  5  to  15c; 
squash,  lb.,  4c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  31  to  32c;  eggs.  28  to  34e;  hens,  19 
to  20e;  chickens,  17  to  19c;  ducks,  16  to  18c; 
apples,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  string  beans,  bu., 
$1.15  to  $1.50;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  50  to  55e; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  50  to  55c;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$1.75  to  $2.10;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25. 

Hay.— Standard  Timothy,  $18.50  to  $19;  No. 
2  Timothy,  $17.50  to  $18;  No.  3  Timothy,  $15.50 
to  $16;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $17.50  to  $18; 
No.  1  heavy  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19;  No.  2 
clover  mixed,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  No.  1  clover 
mixed,  $18  to  $19;  No.  2  clover,  $15.50  to 
$16.50;  No.  1  second  cutting  Alfalfa,  $22  to  $23; 
No.  2  second  cutting  Alfalfa,  $20.50  to  $21;  No. 
1  first  cutting  Alfalfa,  $17.50  to  $18.50;  No.  2 
first  cutting  Alfalfa,  $14.50  to  $15.50;  No.  3 
prairie  hay,  $14  to  $15;  good  dry  clean  oat 
straw,  $8  to  $8.50;  good  dry  clean  wheat  straw, 
$8  to  $8.50. 

Livestock. — Steers,  $7.75  to  $10;  bulls,  $5  to 
$5.85;  cows,  $5.25;  calves,  $10.50  to  $11;  sheep, 
wethers,  $8.75  to  $9;  ewes,  $2.25  to  $4. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steady; 
creamery  prints,  35  to  36c;  tubs,  34  to  35c; 
firsts,  32  to  33c;  country  rolls,  32  to  34c. 
Cheese,  firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21c; 
limburger,  21  to  20e;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to 
28c.  Eggs,  easier:  nearby  fancy,  47c;  grade  A, 
35  to  45c;  grade  B.  31  to  36c;  grade  C,  25  to 
°.6c;  nearby  at  market,  24  to  40c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  unsettled;  fowls, 
17  to  24c;  broilers,  21  to  22e;  fryers,  19  to  20c; 
roasters,  20  to  24c;  ducks,  20  to  21c;  geese,  17 
to  18c;  turkeys,  26  to  31c.  Live  poultry,  steady; 
fowls,  14  to  20c;  roosters,  13  to  14c;  springers, 
15  to  19c;  ducks,  15  to  16c. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  firm;  pea,  medium, 
cwt.,  $6.25;  marrow,  red  kidney,  white  kidney, 
87.50;  Limas.  $8.50.  Onions,  steadv;  home¬ 
grown,  bn.,  40  to  75c;  white,  50-lb.  '  bag,  $1; 
Idaho,  Spanish.  $1.15  to  $1.25;  green,  doz. 
bclis.,  10  to  12%e. 

Fruits  and  Berries. — Citron,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
cranberries,  25-lb.  box,  $3.50  to  $3.75;  grapes, 
bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Cal.,  28-lb.  lug.  $1.25  to  $2 
honeydews.  Col.,  crate,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  pears, 
bu.,  40c  to  $2;  quinces,  $1  to  $1.50. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes,  Cal.,  box,  $2.50  to 
$2.75;  asparagus,  Cal.,  crate,  $4  to  $5;  beans, 
green,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $2.50;  wax,  $2  to  $2,50; 
Limas,  qt.,  25  to  27c;  beets,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
doz.  bchs..  15  to  20c;  broccoli,  5-lb.  bskt.,  30 
to  35c;  Brussels  sprouts,  Cal.,  %  drum,  $2; 
cabbage,  bu.,  35  to  65c;  carrots,  doz.  bchs.,  20 
to  30c;  cauliflower,  bu.,  50c  to  $1:  celerv.  doz., 
30  to  45c;  eggplant,  bu.,  40  to  60c;  endive,  2- 
doz.,  $1  to  $1.25;  lettuce,  2-doz.,  25c  to  $1; 
mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  40  to  90c;  oyster  plant, 
doz.  bchs.,  50  to  65c;  parsnips,  bu.,  $1;  peas, 
Cal.,  bu.,  $3;  peppers,  bu.,  60c  to  $1;  pump¬ 
kins,  bn.,  10  to  50c;  radishes,  doz.  bchs.,  12% 
to  35c;  spinach,  bu.,  25  to  35c;  squash,  bu" 
35  to  65c;  tomatoes,  8-qt.  bskt.,  20  to  85c; 
turnips,  bu.,  35  to  50c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $12  to  $17; 
Alfalfa.  $12  to  $20;  straw.  $8  to  $12;  wheat 
bran,  carlot.  ton.  $30;  standard  middlings.  $32; 
red  dog,  $40;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $42.50:  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal.  41  per  cent,  $38;  gluten,  $33.10; 
hominy,  $37.50;  rolled  oats,  bag,  $2.92;  table 
cornmeal,  $3.05:  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75:  Al¬ 
falfa,  $17;  Alsike,  $16;  clover,  $15  to  $20. 

C,  H.  B. 


? 


Sometimes  I  think  many 
dairymen  forget  the  prime 
object  of  dairying.  They 
keep  cows  and  don’t  think 
enough  about  making  the 
cows  keep  them. 

There’s  a  way  to  make  money 
with  good  cows  but  it’s  not  in 
looking  for  cheap  feed.  It  takes 
no  more  time  to  feed  a  good 
feed.  Milk  testing  higher  in  but- 
terfat  comes  as  easily  from  the 
cow  as  low  testing  milk  and 
certainly  is  worth  more  at  the 
creamery.  And  a  few  extra 
pounds  of  milk  from  each  cow 


at  every  milking  I  think  will  be 
quite  welcome. 

You  can  get  higher  butterfat 
tests  and  more  milk  if  you  feed 
CREAMATINE  .  .  .  America’s 
best  dairy  feed.  CREAMATINE 
is  the  only  dairy  feed  with  a 
consistent  record  of  raising  the 
butterfat  in  hundreds  of  dairy 
herds,  and  not  by  producing 
less  milk  either.  As  a  mater  of 
actual  records,  CREAMATINE 
increases  the  milk  flow  —  and 
that  means  still  more  profit  for 
you. 

Feed  CREAMATINE  for  90 
days  and  you’ll  know  how  well 
the  cows  can  keep  you  and  help 
you  to  better  things. 


President 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


Larro-fed  Cows 

have  Better  Calves 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company  —  Detroit,  Mich. 


FAMOUS  UDDERS 

Here’S  an  udder  that  any  dairyman 
would  be  proud  to  have  in  his  herd. 
It’s  the  udder  of  the  famous  Guern¬ 
sey  cow,  Charmante  3d  of  the  Glen, 
who  was  in  the  fine  herd  at  Coventry 
Farm,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  until 
she  recently  died  of  old  age.  In  one 
year,  13,785  pounds  of  milk  flowed 
from  this  udder.  That’s  a  mighty 
creditable  milk  record — which  means 
that  there  was  no  time  for  udder 


troubles,  congestion,  or  inflammation. 

There’s  no  profit  in  udder  troubles, 
whether  you  have  a  herd  of  famous 
purebreds  or  just  good  average  milk 
producers.  Keep  a  can  of  Dr.  Hess 
Udder  Ointment  handy  —  it’ll 
help  you  avoid  serious  trouble  from 
congestions  and  inflammations.  It’s 
the  thing  to  have  for  bruises,  sores, 
chapping  and  caking — it  keeps  udder 
and  teats  soft  and  pliable.  Your 
Dr.  Hess  dealer  can  supply  you  with 
Dr.  Hess  Udder  Ointment. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  811. 


228  ACRE  Vermont  farm  on  improved  road  open 
all  year.  Comfortable  buildings,  electricity, 
running  spring  water,  telephone,  mail  delivered, 
milk  collected,  school  bus.  Equipped  sugar  or¬ 
chard.  1,500  cords  wood,  some  growing  pine, 
$4,000.  ADVERTISER  2795,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  90  acres,  eleven  room  house, 
barns.  Family  moving  West.  Bargain,  write. 
PETERSON,  Route  1.  Hyde  Park,  N.  1’. 


SUDDEN  necessity  to  move  West;  forces  sale  of 
7U>  acre  poultry  and  truck  farm,  Mont  auk 
Highway,  Long  Island.  60  miles  to  New  York; 
house,  six  rooms  and  bath,  electricity.  Price 
$3,500,  1st  mortgage,  $2,250.  HOWARD  WAL¬ 
TON,  Brookhaven,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 67%  acres  now  in  cultivation;  some 
timber  no  buildings.  Located  on  state  road 
in  Mathews,  Virginia,  quick  sale  price  $1,300. 
H.  T.  EDWARDS,  3040  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 


FOR  SALE— Small  farm  of  about  75  acres,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Warren  County,  N.  J..  on  improved 
road;  land  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  free 
from  stone;  suitable  for  truck  farming,  dairy, 
or  poultry  raising;  excellent  buildings  with  run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity;  part  cash,  balance  on 
mortgage;  for  particulars  address  ARTHUR 
DANES,  Manager,  Allamuehy,  N.  J. 


WANT  RENT  farm,  option  to  buy;  poultry 
business;  preferably  Connecticut,  near  New 
London  or  New  Haven;  best  neighbors,  good 
soil:  send  full  particulars.  BOX  2118,  406 

East  149th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 12  acres,  near  big  development  in 
Selden,  L.  I. ;  $2,000  cash.  REIDER,  406  E. 
78th  St.,  New  York  City. 


ZEPHYRHILLS,  FLORIDA,  two-story,  6-room 
house,  garage,  electricity,  land  140x60;  $1,200. 
ADVERTISER  2S14,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  due  to  death,  poultry  farm  and 
stock;  all  buildings  in  good  condition;  pleas¬ 
ant,  comfortable  7-room  dwelling;  electricity, 
running  water  in  houses;  over  750  Leghorns  now 
in  good  production;  near  Lakewood.  N.  J.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2815,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED— On  Long  Island  within  50 
miles  of  New  York  City;  10  acres  or  more 
with  facilities  for  chicken  raising;  price  not 
over  $10,000.  will  pay  $2,500  cash.  Write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2S16,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


There’s  only  one  reason  why 
successful  feeders  everywhere 
feed  Park  and  Pollard  Dairy 
Feeds  —  PROFITS  —  Profits 
from  milk — Profits  from  a  herd 
kept  in  pink  of  condition  — 
Profits  from  the  sale  of  cattle. 


15-ACRE,  COMPLETELY  equipped  poultry 
farm,  Vineland  section;  dwelling  6  rooms, 
bath,  heat,  electric,  fruit,  shade,  one  laying 
house  20x150,  and  five  smaller  buildings:  fine 
condition;  $5,000;  age  forces  sacrifice.  MUNDY, 
Newfield,  N.  J. 


SELL  OR  TRADE  for  smaller  home,  100-acre 
farm,  spring  water,  trout  stream,  good  build¬ 
ings.  45  acres  timber,  near  highway.  W.  G. 
SEELY,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  stocked,  equipped  farm; 

experienced  farmer.  ADVERTISER  2820,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  BUNGALOW,  six  rooms,  all  conveniences, 
poultry  house,  garage,  two  acres;  suitable 
poultry,  truck  and  tourist  trade;  ideal  location, 
national  seashore  highway;  a  rare  buy  at  $2,650. 
P.  O.  BOX  247,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


174  ACRES  ONLY  $700;  new  house;  50  acres 
$350;  enclose  stamp.  CADY’S,  Wrights,  Mc¬ 
Kean  County,  Pa. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


EL  VENADO  RANCH  finest  Imperial  prunes: 

guaranteed  the  largest,  highest  quality  prunes 
grown,  5-lb.  fancy  redwood  box.  $2.  carriage 
paid.  Write  S.  BATCHELLOR,  Venado,  P.  0., 
Calif. 


HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


EL  VENADO  RANCH  finest  Imperial  prunes; 

stuffed  with  English  walnuts,  3-lb.  de  luxe 
redwood  box,  $2.50,  carriage  paid.  Write  S. 
BATCHELLOR,  Venado,  P.  0.,  Calif. 


HONEY  — 10  lbs.  best  clover.  $1.50  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  POUNDS  superb  honey,  $1  postpaid. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


FINE  HONEY — 00-lb.  can  (liquid)  here,  clover 
$5.40.  buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75.  buckwheat  $1.50;  guaranteed;  write  for 
prices  of  mixed  honey  and  resale  offers.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  — -  60  lbs.  extra  clover,  $5.40,  28  lbs. 

$2.70,  00  lbs.  buckwheat,  $4.80,  amber,  $4.80, 
not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.00;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


SAUSAGE  — •  CEROWS’,  home-made,  famous  for 
years,  3)4  lb.  bag  delivered  $1  CEROWS’ 
Clayton,  N.  Y. 


80  LBS.  BLACK  walnuts  in  the  shell,  not  pre¬ 
paid,  $2.50;  kernels,  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5  lbs.  $3. 
GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


25  LBS.  SHELLBARKS,  $2  not  prepaid;  ker¬ 
nels,  1  lb.  85c,  2  lbs.  $1.60.  R.  L.  HARMAN, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


GENUINE  VERMONT  HONEY  liquid  5  lbs. 

$1.10,  2  pails  $2,  liquid  with  comb,  5  lbs. 
$1.25.  Creamed  5  lbs.  $1.25,  postpaid.  Best 
Sweet  for  children.  FRANK  MANCHESTER., 
Middlebury,  Vt. 


Whether  yon  feed  MILKMAID 
—  a  quality  feed  for  quantity 
production  at  the  pail  —  or 
DOUBLEX  a  low  priced  feed 
that  produces  a  maximum  of 
milk  per  dollar  invested,  \  ou’ll 
find  that  it  pays  to  feed  Park 
&  Pollard  Feeds.  Park  & 
Pollard,  Inc,,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  — 
Boston,  Mass. 

Both  MILKMAID  and 
DOUBLEX  —  20%  Ra - 

tions  are  available  with 
Manamar  ( famous  min¬ 
eral —  complete  ingredi¬ 
ent  derived  entirely  from 
the  sea)  at  a  sligh  t  differ¬ 
ential.  P-5A 


PARK  atuL 
POLLARD 


DAIRY  FEEDS 


WANTFn  WE  PAY  CASH  FOR  USED  LIGHT 
If  fill  I  Ely  PLANTS.  State  size  and  price.  We 
pay  freight.  SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY, 

82  Sterling  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


^  Larro-fed  Cows '  ■ 


Make  More  Milk 


The  Larrowe  Milling  Company  —  Detroit,  Mich. 


J 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

One  hundred  poultrymen  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  assembled  at  State  College  October 
26-2S  for  the  16th  annual  poultry  short 
course  of  the  college.  Discussions  of 
management  and  marketing,  poultry  meat 
production,  farm  care  and  handling  of 
eggs,  poultry-housing  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  turning  an  egg  inside  out  were 
features  of  the  program  on  October  27. 
The  semi-annual  meeting,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Poultry  Association  began 
October  2S  and  ended  October  30. 


Attorney  General  Charles  .T.  Mar- 
jiotti  announced  in  Harrisburg  on  Oc¬ 
tober  27  that  recovery  of  $2,261  of  un¬ 
derpayments  to  dairymen  totaling  $4,500 
made  by  Bupp's  Ili-Grade  Dairy  of 
York.  “The  matter  was  in  litigation  for 
some  time  and  the  dealer  was  forced  to 
pay  after  the  attorney  general  issued 
execution  upon  a  judgment  obtained 
against  the  assets  of  the  dealer.”  the  at¬ 
torney  general's  office  said.  The  repay¬ 
ment  will  be  distributed  among  more  than 
100  farmers  in  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The  same  procedure  took  place  in  the 
case  of  Rohrer’s  Med-O-Fanns  Dairy, 
Lancaster  County,  and  $4,800  was  dis¬ 
tributed  among  more  than  100  Lancaster 
County  farmers  on  October  24. 


Codling  moth  is  now  one  of  the  most 
serious  apple  pests  in  Southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  all  possible  measures  of 
control  should  be  used  to  keep  the  infes¬ 
tation  as  low  as  possible.  A  survey  of 
conditions  in  orchards  of  this  section  of 
the  State  was  made  by  J.  O.  Pepper, 
State  College  Extension  Entomologist, 
and  County  Agent  F.  S.  Bucher,  of  Lan¬ 
caster.  The  following  statement  was  is¬ 
sued  following  the  inspection  tour  : 

“Unquestionably  the  most  serious 
trouble  which  Lancaster  County  apple- 
growers  did  not  control  satisfactorily 
this  year  was  not  disease  but  codling 
moth.  As  the  apple  harvesting  season  is 
now  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  many  grow¬ 
ers  are  asking  about  this  increased 
codling  moth  infestation  this  year  over 
that  of  the  past  year.  Where  the  later 
cover  sprays  were  omitted,  the  increase 
in  the  infestation  was  very  considerable. 
Even  where  these  later  sprays  were  ap¬ 
plied.  there  was  some  increase.  This  was 
due  to  the  prolonged  emergence  of  the 
moth,  due  to  an  increased  late  Summer 
rainfall.  All  of  this  means  that  there 
will  be  more  than  a  normal  over-winter¬ 
ing  of  worms,  and  that  the  local  growers 
can  expect  plenty  of  worms  next  year.” 

It  was  suggested  that  all  baskets  and 
crates  should  be  stored  in  a  place  that 
can  be  screened  or  closed  in  such  a  way 
that  these  adult  moths  cannot  escape  in¬ 
to  the  orchards  when  they  emerge  next 
Summer,  that  scraping  of  trees  and  band¬ 
ing  with  chemically  treated  bands  is  very 
helpful,  because  many  of  the  worms 
scraped  off  the  trees  now  will  die  over 
the  Winter  because  of  the  cold  weather. 


New  high  marks  in  attendance  records 
at  farm  shows  in  Lancaster  County  were 
established  October  24  at  Lititz  and 
Mount  .Toy,  Lancaster  County.  Officials 
said  42,000  visited  the  Lititz  Farm 
Show  during  the  three-day  period  ending 
October  24,  and  that  almost  as  many  at¬ 
tended  the  Mount  .Toy  Show. 

Eight  Hereford  steers,  which  won  first 
prize  in  the  cattle  show  at  Lititz,  were 
sold  at  public  auction  to  Tacob  Mowrey, 
of  Manheim,  at  $7.30  per  100  pounds. 
The  lot,  exhibited  by  Seth  Lorah,  of 
Lititz,  averaged  961  pounds. 

Ten  head  of  Ilerefords  shown  by  E.  S. 
Kauffman,  of  Neffsville,  which  took  sec¬ 
ond  place,  were  sold  to  Tacob  Musser  at 
$7  per  100  pounds. 


Lancaster  County's  1936  tomato  crop — 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  county — 
amounts  to  $325,000.  This  includes  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  late  crop. 


Six  thousand  chickens  can’t  be  wrong, 
declare  agricultural  scientists  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  after  con¬ 
ducting  a  novel  “school”  lasting  four 
years  to  determine  the  effects  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  of  laying  hens  when  the  hens  are 
fed  twice  the  amount  of  vitamin  D  from 
cod  liver  oil  considered  necessary  from 
growing  chicks.  The  scientists  believe 
that  a  new  scientific  principle  of  feeding 
has  been  discovered,  a  principle  they  be¬ 
lieve  will  insure  extra  profits  to  poultry- 
men  now  faced  with  high  feed  costs  and 
low  egg  prices.  The  investigators  esti¬ 
mate  that  for  an  additional  investment  of 
about  2%  cents  per  bird  for  vitamin  D 
supplement,  the  farmer  can  expect  an 
extra  return  of  58  cents  per  bird  with 
eggs  at  30  cents  per  dozen  by  adopting 
the  principles  in  the  tests.  The  tests 
tend  to  establish  what  the  agricultural 
professors  call  a  “production  level”  for 
the  feeding  of  vitamin  D  supplements  as 
distinguished  from  the  “protective  level,” 
which  is  used  to  prevent  rickets  in  baby 
Chicks.  F.  Y.  OREN. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers.  Price  list 
free.  J.  P.  COUNOILL  COMPANY,  Franklin, 
Virginia. 

NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  60c  per  pound, 
postpaid,  2  lbs.  $1.15.  5  ibs.  $2.75.  BLACK 
WALNUT  COMPANY,  Strasburg,  Va. 


HONEY  at  wholesale.  Six  5  lb.  pails  dark  buck¬ 
wheat,  $3.  Six  5  lb.  pails  light  clover.  $3.50. 
Express  collect,  remit  with  order.  II.  H.  MAR¬ 
SHALL,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


A  POSTAL  CARD  will  bring  you  our  new  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  price  list  of  selected  tree- 
ripened  Indian  River  oranges  and  grapefruit  for 
holiday  gifts  and  home  consumption.  CHESTER 
GROVES,  City  Point,  Florida. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIEs! 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


PECANS, 
quality, 
$1.90,  10 
Ala. 


PAPER-SHELL  Stuarts,  excellent 
cardboard  packed,  prepaid,  5  lbs 
lbs.  $3.50.  J.  S.  TERRELL,  Foleyj 


OUR  BEST  light  clover  honey;  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2  pails  $1.80  and  6  pails  $4.50;  buckwheat  I 
5-lb.  pail  90c.  2  palls  $1.70  and  6  pails  $4;  all 
postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  wholesale  prices 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


URE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.35  gallon; 
sugar  5-lb.  pail  $1.55,  five  1-lb.  bricks  $1.05, 
postpaid  third  zone  or  express  paid  east  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East 
Ave.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


OYSTERS — Chesapeake  Bay’s  tasty  salt  water 
oysters,  gallon  $2.10  postpaid.  CAPTAIN 
WILLIAM  G.  NOWELL,  Shadyside,  Md. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  WANTED  —  One  or  two  refined  for 
cozy  country  home  beautiful  Berkshires;  semi¬ 
invalids  welcome:  $8  year  round.  Address  MRS 
MAUDE  V.  SCHILLING,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


NURSE  alone  wants  invalid  or  boarder:  good 
references.  2101-30th  Ave.,  No.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 


RELIGIOUS  Frotestant  young  woman  wants 
board  in  Christian  boarding  home.  Religious 
girl,  women  boarders  there,  village,  country. 
Reasonable  rates.  ADVERTISER  2796,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  old  soldier  to  board.  Good  home 
ROSE  ANDRASS,  Groton,  Vt. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED  —  Old  “Colt”  and  “Paterson.  N.  J. 
pistols.  JAMES  SERYEN,  Sonita,  Ariz. 


WANTED — Kohler  lighting  plant;  will  pay  cash. 
A.  GERARD,  Box  74,  New  Market,  N.  II. 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  cords  seasoned  hardwood. 
G.  WATSON,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  electric  brooder  battery  equip¬ 
ment  first  class  condition.  V.  S.  KENYON, 
Marcellus,  N.  Y. 


DELCO  LIGHT  PLANT,  eight  hundred  watts, 
automatic,  like  new.  W.  F.  BERRY,  R.  D.  1. 
JAMESVII.LE,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  orchard  spray  pump,  with  or 
without  motor.  Must  pump  around"  12  to  15 
gallons  per  minute  at  300-400-lb.  pressure.  State 
make,  model,  horsepower  and  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  27S8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  $6-$25;  photos  6  cts. ; 

ideal  Christmas  gifts;  goose  featherbeds,  pil¬ 
lows.  YERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


DELCO  PLANT  batteries,  never  used.  WORTH 
ROUSE,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  plant,  Kohler,  1  %  k.w..  now 
In  operation  at  farm;  reasonable.  JOHN  O. 
IIOFBAUER,  Coram,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BALED  n.\Y  at  barn  $16.  IIOMER  GREEN, 
Crystal  Run,  N.  Y. 
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New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 

This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  258 
pages  714x10%  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics.  The 
book  is  handsomely  hound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote, 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MEMORY  VERSE 
Autumn 

Gentian  sky  and  a  whistling  wind. 
Falling  nuts  and  chattering  wren, 
Choked  brook  and  colored  leaves, 

Cold  trees  and  a  setting  sun. 

Gentian  sky,  soft  and  caressing. 
Whistling  wind,  quick  and  depressing. 
Falling  nuts,  rich  and  sweet, 

Chattering  wrens,  few  and  fleet. 

Choked  brook,  black  and  brawling. 
Colored  leaves,  bright  red  and  falling, 
Cold  trees,  bleak  and  bare, 

Setting  sun,  gold  and  rare: 

Autumn. 

• — Margaret  Carter  Jones. 
Sent  by  Helen  Webb  (16),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Frank  Potter,  Neio  York 


Dear  Friends:  Last  year  some  neighbors  and 
I  went  out  on  Halloween  expecting  to  scare 
someone.  Who  do  you  think  received  the  big¬ 
gest  scare?  Just  as  we  were  going  around  a 
bend  in  the  road,  my  girl  friend  screamed.  What 
did  we  see  but  a  ghost!  (I  don't  believe  in 
ghosts  but  it  scared  me  anyway.)  Making  a 
funny  noise  he  ran  after  us.  This  scared  us 
so  badly  that  we  hardly  knew  which  way  to 
run.  Almost  completely  out  of  breath  we 
stopped.  The  ghost  started  to  laugh.  Then  we 
were  immensely  relieved.  He  took  off  his  sheet. 
Why  should  we  have  been  so  scared?  It  was 
only  a  neighbor  boy.  He  wanted  to  scare  us 
for  lie  knew  that  we  were  going  out.  I’m  warn¬ 
ing  you  boys  and  girls,  you  had  better  watch 
out  this  year! — Alice  Miller  (16),  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  Fall  is  beginning  to  settle 
in  and  Summer  is  bidding  goodbye.  Even  some 
of  the  leaves  are  changing  colors. 

We  all  went  down  to  the  zoo  in  Washington 
Sunday.  First  we  had  trouble  with  the  car  and 
then  we  got  lost  in  Washington  but  we  finally 
found  the  right  avenue.  The  lion  was  pacing 
his  cage  and  growling  when  anyone  looked  at 
him.  There  were  two  little  bear  cubs  playing 
and  they  really  were  cute.  The  monkeys  and 
elephants  were  all  teasing  for  peanuts.  Even 
the  hippopotamus  opened  his  mouth  to  show  us 
his  enormous  teeth. — Phyllis  Parlee  (17),  Mary¬ 
land. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  school  burned  down 
last  April.  Now  we  go  to  an  inn.  We  had  our 
first  assembly  out  on  the  lawn.  It  was  fun  but 
I  wonder  what  we’ll  do  when  it  rains  and  gets 
colder. 

I  wish  more  boys  and  girls  would  write  to  me. 
I  promise  to  answer  any  letters  I  get.  Even  if 
you  don’t  like  what  I  do,  I  will  gladly  take  an 
interest  in  anything  that  you  do,  so  won’t  you 
please  write? — Helen  Udiljak  (15),  New  Y’ork. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  It’s  so  rarely  that  I  write 
that  I’m  afraid  my  fellow  Our  Pagers  will  be  so 
taken  over  by  surprise  that,  well!  I  can’t  bear 
to  think  of  the  results,  but  you  know  that  writ¬ 
ing  is  not  in  my  line,  or  I’m  bashful  or  some¬ 
thing.  Y’ear  after  year  I  have  had  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  joining  you  all  at  the  reunion  only  to 
be  disappointed  with  failure.  Perhaps  when  I 
am  old  and  gray  and  feeble,  which  won’t  be 
long,  I  will  have  my  dreams  fulfilled.  The  thing 
that  has  held  me  back  this  Summer  was  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.  I’m  not 
saying  that  I  didn’t  enjoy  myself  there,  on  the 
contrary,  I  had  one  glorious  time.  Swimming! 
I  thought  that  I  could  swim  better  than  the 
fish.  Bowing!  I  acquired  many  blisters.  Hik¬ 
ing!  I  wore  many  pairs  of  shoes  out.  Painting! 
I  painted  the  town.  Camping!  I  found  a  bed  of 
rocks  under  the  night  sky  as  soft  as  a  feather 
bed,  and  fishing,  with  a  capital  F.  I  fished  so 
much  that  I  thought  that  I  would  turn  into  a 
fish,  and  thus  the  Summer  flew.  Now  I  am 
quietly  staying  at  home  resting  up  from  a  va¬ 
cation  and  keeping  house  for  my  father.  Just 
a  so-called  artist.  —  Shirley  Sack  (18),  New 
York. 


Dear  Fellow  Contributors:  Those  two  new 
diarists,  "Tidbit”  and  “Pepper”  were  good  but 
so  was  the  rest  of  Our  Page.  It  seems  to  get 
better  every  month.  (I  might  say,  too,  that  I 
enjoy  seeing  my  work  in  it.) 

These  cool  bright  days  fire  me  with  the  desire 
to  write  a  masterpiece.  Behold  the  result!  — 
Ruth  Clark  (19),  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly,  Maryland 


Sept.  3. — The  Fair!  How  enticing  its  gay 
tent  Broadway  was  to  the  eye  and  ear!  And 
the  smells  from  eating  stands!  We  parked 
Prissy  in  a  hurry  to  “go  the  rounds.”  Our  first 
excitement  was  cooled  a  bit  by  the  fact  that  a 
breeze  had  come  to  the  fair  instead  of  the  sun, 
but  though  we  looked  a  bit  wistfully  at  others 
dressed  warmer  we  answered  the  call  of  Broad¬ 
way.  But  the  carnival  was  a  failure  as  far  as 
We  were  concerned  for  hair  raising  tricks,  long 
snakes  and  sword  murders  don’t  cure  the  shiv¬ 
ers.  At  the  cattle  pens  we  almost  smiled  when 
two  disgruntled  exhibitors  of  a  second  place 
calf  referred  to  the  first  prize  winner  as  “some 
old  thing.”  But  then  we  saw  the  judge  poking 
and  punching  several  huge  specimens  of  gentle¬ 
men  cows  after  the  manner  of  a  doctor  and  a 
patient,  and  we  were  so  uneasy  about  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  patients,  the  shivers  all  returned. 
A  sudden  sprinkle  caused  us  to  hibernate  in 
Prissy  with  the  lunch.  Though  our  necks  were 
lame  from  looking  for  the  sun  we  were  resolute¬ 
ly  hopeful  of  the  future  until  ’The  Man  of  the 
Flying  Trapese”  appeared  not  to  perform  but  in 
a  mackintosh  to  dress  the  trapese  likewise. 
Then  we  drooped  and  the  rain  came  down,  and 
We  shivered,  and  the  rain  came  down,  and  we 
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drooped  some  more.  During  a  brief  lull  dad 
and  I  ventured  to  the  now  soggy  and  despondent 
Broadway  in  search  of  refreshments.  We  were 
momentarily  cheered  to  see  a  Grange  exhibit 
with  some  potatoes  as  scabby  as  our  own,  but  a 
sudden  sprinkle  caused  a  sad  but  hurried  re¬ 
treat  to  Prissy  with  some  stale  peanuts  and 
soggy  popcorn  which  with  to  occupy  our  after¬ 
noon.  We  had  a  good  view  of  the  races  for  a 
friendly  truckman  didn’t  object  when  we  used 
his  truck  for  a  grandstand.  But  the  races 
weren’t  exactly  inspiring.  One  horse  steadily 
held  a  three  or  four  length  lead  each  race  while 
another  driver  used  his  whip  until  all  competi¬ 
tors  “broke”  and  he  held  second.  After  the 
races  the  rain  began  showing  what  it  could  do 
when  it  really  tried  and  we  felt,  like  Noah  in 
llie  Ark  as  we  took  Prissy  homeward.- — -Dilly  the 
Dum  Dum  Diarist. 


Sept.  4. — More  funny  things  happen  every  day! 
This  morning  the  hired  man  arose  at  12:25, 


thinking  that  it  was  five  o’clock.  He  went 
downstairs,  put  on  his  jacket  and  hat  and  made 
for  the  barn.  Well,  you  know,  a  queer  thing 
happened.  When  he  arrived  at  the  barn  no  one 
was  there.  But  thinking  nothing  of  it  he  hur¬ 
ried  down  the  lane  to  the  pasture  lot  to  find  the 
cows.  He  evidently  mistook  the  moonlight  for 
sunlight.  How  anyone  could  ever  get  those 
mixed  is  more  than  I  can  figure  out,  but.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it’s  done.  After  he  found  the  cows  he 
drove  them  to  the  barn,  shut  them  in  the 
stanchions  and  fed  them.  He  carried  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  and  the  pails  to  the  barn  and  set 
them  on  the  ledge.  As  he  thought  it  very 
funny  that  the  other  men  hadn’t  come,  to  the 
barn  yet,  he  went  to  the  house  to  investigate. 
When  he  found  them  all  in  bed  he  looked  at 
the  clock.  Well,  it  said  just  1:45  A.  M.  Feel¬ 
ing  rather  dumb,  he  went  back  to  bed.  As 
everyone  thought  it  quite  queer  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table  because  he  had  not  risen  yet.  I  beck¬ 
oned  the  dog  in  and  sent  him  upstairs.  He 


Farm  Friends — By  Esther  Martin  (17), 
Pennsylvania 


Fall  Plowing — By  Jean  La  Caver  a  (16), 
New  Jersey 


A  Pumpkin  Pie! — By  Mary  Gelletly 
(18),  Maryland 


A  Friend  to  Man — By  Iris  Leonard  (16), 
New  York 


prowled  into  every  room  until  he  found  the 
hired  man  asleep.  He  awakened  him  by  lick¬ 
ing  his  face.  As  the  hired  man  was  embellish¬ 
ing  himself,  the  dog  lay  down  by  the  bed  to 
keep  him  company.  A  few  minutes  later  we 
heard  them  both  tramping  downstairs,  the  dog 
being  very  much  pleased  at  waking  his  pal. 
The  man  disclosed  his  misfortune  to  us  and 
before  he  was  half  through  the  story  we  were 
bursting  out  with  laughter.  We  a'll  enjoyed 
the  story  so  much  that  we  quit  eating  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  it.  I  have  heard  of  people  getting  up 
and  doing  such  things  in  their  sleep  but  never 
before  when  they  were  awake. — “Charlie.” 


Sept.  11. — This  evening  I  heard  an  airplane 
going  over,  but  I  looked  at  the  woodshed  door 
and  saw  it  coming,  for  a  moment  it  looked 
absurdly  like  a  bird.  Then  I  could  tell  that  it 
was  an  autogyro. 

“There’s  an  autogyro!”  I  yelled,  washing  out 
the  door.  When  Vee  got  out.  “There  it  is!” 
she  shrieked  excitedly — and  a  crow  flew  past! 
Way  over  in  the  east  .almost  out  of  sight  the 
two  planes  were  racing  along.  Yee  thought 
that  I  had  done  it  for  a  joke  and  I  did  not  re¬ 
inform  her — ’till,  later! 

Sept.  24. — The  R.  N.-Y.  came  today.  This  is 
the  funny  part  of  Lanny’s  boasting — he  was 
elected  president  of  his  class! — “Pan.” 


“Here’s  a  Good  Pastime” 

If  you  have  not  a  pastime 
Please  let  me  give  you  a  cue, 

Take  a  book  and  read  it. 

That’s  the  best  thing  you  can  do. 

Oh.  it’s  fun!  You’ll  soon  know  that, 

It’ll  make  you  forget  your  problems. 

So  come  and  sit  down  and  have  a  chat 
With  your  favorite  bookmate  fellow. 

— Margaret  Durant  (13),  New  York. 


A  Plane 

A  darkened,  mist-veiled  sky  obscured. 

The  moon  and  stars  from  sight: 

The  somber  clouds  kissed  tree  tops  dim. 

With  blackest  night. 

From  out  that  measureless  expanse 
Descending  from  the  sky; 

I  heard  a  sound;  dull,  muffled,  still, 

A  plane  passed  by. 

A  light  flashed  clear,  then  with  the  plane. 

It  disappeared  from  view; 

And,  pilot,  in  my  loneliness.  I  felt  akin  to  you. 

— Nancy  Hay  (17),  New  Jersey. 


Autumn  Song 

Through  the  crimson  maples 
Loudly  call  the  jays; 

Flocks  of  birds  are  flying  south 
These  sunny  Autumn  days. 

Something  in  the  brisk  cool  wind 
Make  us  want  to  roam — 

But  on  cold  and  stormy  nights 
Gladly  we  come  home! 

— Ruth  Clark  (19),  Pennsylvania. 


October 

The  pale  yellow  moon  glides  high  in  the  sky. 
The  wind  is  clear  and  cool. 

The  bright  colored  leaves  which  adorn  the  trees 
Are  reflected  in  the  pool. 


The  stars  twinkle  down  on  the  few  gav  leaves 
Dancing  from  the  trees. 

Spinning  around  in  their  cloaks  of  red _ 

Scampering  in  the  breeze. 

—Florence  Hopkins  (19),  Connecticut. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

All  letters  intended  for  persons  whose  name 
appears  on  Our  Page  or  under  the  heading  must 
be  stamped  and  sealed,  with  the  name  and 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  thev  are  intended 
written  on  the  envelope.  Unstamped  letters 
will  not  be  mailed. 

Helen  Webb  (16),  New  York;  Margaret  Black 
(13),  Pennsylvania;  Sylva  Hartzok  (16),  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  George  Green©  (18),  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Helen  M.  Webb,  New  York 


Remember  Little  Orphan  Annie?  An’  the 
Gobble-uns  ’at  gits  you  ef  you  don’t  watch  out! 
Halloween  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  times  of 
the  whole  year  except  maybe  one’s  birthday  and 
Christmas.  Is  it  really  true  that  we  believe 
in  spooks  and  witches?  Raymond  Arnold,  Helen 
Webb  and  Shirley  Sack  have  lent  a  breath  of 
Halloween  to  Our  Page  this  month  with  their 
black  cats,  corn  shocks  and  pumpkins.  A  new 
artist,  George  Greene,  has  joined  the  ranks. 
Welcome  George. 

November — what  does  that  bring  to  mind? 
Thanksgiving  of  course  but  don’t  forget  that 
Our  Page  Alumni  are  due  for  a  visit.  Our 
Page  has  been  an  outlet  for  these  young  men 
and  women  giving  them  a  little  thrill  of  pride 
when  they  have  seen  their  efforts  in  print  as 
Ruth  Clark  has  said  in  her  letter  this  month. 
They  have  had  the  courage  and  enough  confi¬ 
dence  in  themselves  to  try  for  greater  things. 
There  is  one  more  thing  to  remember  concerning 
November.  Next  month  is  the  17th  birthday 
of  Our  Tage. 

Everyone  under  the  age  of  20  may  contribute. 
There  are  no  prizes  or  money  given  for  mate¬ 
rial  printed.  All  drawings  must  be  in  black 
ink  on  unlined  paper  and  everything  except  the 
Memory  Verse  must  be  original.  Originality  is 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  Our  Page. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie  Un¬ 
ger.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month.  Contributions  later  than 
this  must  be  held  over  until  the  next  month. 
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Helps  END  A  COLD  Quicker 


m/fie  TfUiMtuy* 


Massage  VapoRub  briskly  on  the 
throat,  chest  and  back  (between  and 
below  the  shoulder  blades).  Then 
spread  it  thick  over  the  chest  and 
cover  with  warmed  cloth. 

Almost  before  you  finish  rubbing, 
VapoRub  starts  to  bring  relief  two 
ways  at  once — two  direct  ways: 

1.  Through  the  Skin.  VapoRub 
acts  direct  through  the  skin  like  a 
poultice  or  plaster. 

2.  Medicated  Vapors.  At  the 

same  time,  its  medicated  vapors,  re¬ 
leased  by  body  heat,  are  breathed  in 
for  hours — about  18  times  a  minute 
— direct  to  the  irritated  air-passages 
of  the  nose,  throat  and  chest. 

This  combined  poultice-and-vapor 
action  loosens  phlegm — relieves 


irritation — helps  break  congestion. 

While  the  little  patient  relaxes  into 
comfortable  sleep,  VapoRub  keeps 
right  on  working.  Often,  by  morning 
the  worst  of  the  cold  is  over. 

AvoidsRisk  of  Stomach  Upsets 

This  safe,  external  treatment  can¬ 
not  possibly  upset  the  stomach,  as 
constant  internal  “dosing”  is  so  apt 
to  do.  It  can  be  used  freely,  as  often 
as  needed,  even  on  theyoungestchild. 

[-Vicks  VapoRub— | 

Look  in  your  VapoRub  package  for 
the  interesting  story  of  Vicks  Plan 
for  Better  Control  of  Colds  in  the 
home.  In  clinic  tests  among  17,353 
people,  this  Plan  cut  sickness  from 
colds  more  than  halfl 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for 
Better  Control  of  Colds 


STOP  NIGHT  COUGHING  AND 
THROAT  TICKLE.  Get  a  good  night’s 

sleep.  A  sip  of  Kemp's  Balsam  soothes  tender 
membranes  . . .  lubricates  dryness. 


KEMPS  BALSAM 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN— Auto  Mechanical,  Field, 
Diesel  Engines,  Aviation,  Earn  $35.00-$75.00 
weekly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Book  and 
Special  Low  Tuition  Now,  McSweeny  Schools 
Dept.62-35  Detroit,  Mich. 


BACKACHES 

CAUSED  BY 

MOTHERHOOD 

Those  months  before  baby  comes 
put  such  a  strain  on  mother’s  mus¬ 
cles,  she  frequently  suffers  for  years. 

Allcock’s  Porous  Plasters  do  won¬ 
ders  for  such  backaches.  They  draw 
d  K  ijBMwrji  the  blood  to  the  painful  spot — 
whether  it  be  on  the  back,  sides, 
legs,  arms  or  shoulder.  This  has  a  warm,  stimu¬ 
lating  effect,  and  the  pain  soon  vanishes.  It  takes 
only  2  seconds  to  put  on  an  Allcock’s  Porous 
Plaster,  and  it  feels  as  good  as  a  $2  massage. 

Over  5  million  people  have  used  Allcock’s,  the 
original  porous  plaster.  Don’t  take  any  plaster 
but  Allcock’s.  It  brings  quickest  relief.  Lasts 
longer.  Easy  to  apply  and  remove.  25?  at  druggists. 


A  FARMER  GETS  UP 
EARLY 


bH  your  dairy-barn  is  a  tranquil  room 

™  compared  with  the  activity  in  the 
Sheffield  Farms  city  plant  at  the  same  hour.  By  that  time,  a 
city’s  milk  has  been  tested,  pasteurized,  bottled  and  capped 
in  sterile  glass.  Thousands  of  men  have  worked  through  the 
night — getting  ready  to  sell  the  milk  you  produce. 


An  army  of  salesmen  have  hitched  their  horses  and  set 
out  through  the  streets  of  a  sleeping  city.  They  deliver  the 
milk.  They  climb  thousands  of  stairs  to  place  cool,  glistening 
bottles  of  milk  within  easy  reach  of  every  customer.  They  keep 
a  record  of  sales  .  .  .  and  later  in  the  day  they  take  orders  and 
collect  bills! 

This  is  the  “magic”  that  creates  and  holds  a  market  for 
the  fluid  milk  you  produce.  It  is  vital.  It  is  strenuous.  It  is 
the  continuation  of  your  business,  that  needs  your  under¬ 
standing  support. 

SHEFFIELD  FA  RM  S 

524  WEST  5  7  T  H  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Brotherhood  of  Man 


O  brother  man !  fold  to  thy  heart  thy 
brother ; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God 
is  there ; 

To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other; 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a 
prayer. 

Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  great  ex¬ 
ample 

Of  Him  whose  holy  work  was  ‘doing 
good’ ; 


So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our 
Father’s  temple, 

Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 

Then  shall  all  shackles  fall ;  the  stormy 
clangor 

Of  wild  war  music  o’er  the  earth  shall 
cease ; 

Love  shall  tread  out  the  baleful  fire  of 
anger, 

And  in  its  ashes  plant  the  tree  of 
peace ! 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


Under  a  Farming  Sky 

A  few  years  ago  I  snapped  a  picture  of 
Brookfield's  floating  bridge  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  supposed  to  be  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  this  country.  When  a  new 
structure  was  deemed  necessary,  a  mod¬ 
ern  affair  of  steel  and  cement  was  sug¬ 
gested.  But  little  Brookfield  was  too 
smart  for  that.  The  floating  bridge  wras 
an  old  landmark,  dear  to  her  heart,  it 
was  rich  in  tourist  value.  So  this  Sum¬ 
mer  a  new  floating  bridge  was  built,  dif¬ 
fering  only  slightly  from  the  old  one,  and 
opened  to  the  public  with  a  program  of 
fancy  horseback  riding,  water  sports,  a 
pageant  and  evening  dance  under  col¬ 
ored  lights. 

Jean  has  just  remodeled  her  first 
dress  in  4-H.  It  is  a  white  sport  frock 
with  belt,  big  red  buttons  and  kick  pleats. 
It  was  also  her  first  attempt  at  machine 
stitching  so  I  thought  she  did  pretty 
well.  Of  course  first  efforts  require  con¬ 
siderable  guidance  but  learning  goes  on 
and  the  second  trial  is  easier.  Instead 
of  the  meetings  being  held  at  the  school- 
house,  now  it  is  at  the  members’  homes. 
Friday  the  club  met  here  and  discussed 
taking  some  of  their  work  to  the  fair. 
Jean  made  a  dish  towel  and  holder  for  a 
gift  and  gave  it  to  me  for  my  birthday. 
Now  she  is  beginning  a  luncheon  set.  She 
has  done  some  canning  and  has  a  good 
garden. 

The  flowers  are  bravely  putting  forth 
their  last  blooms.  My  hollyhocks  were 
beautiful,  one  huge  ruffled  double  blos¬ 
som  like  a  pink  ballet  skirt.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  we  made  a  tour  of  the  flower  beds, 
an  inspiring  quarter  of  an  hour,  too. 
Everybody  has  something  lovely  in  his 
life  if  he  will  look  for  it  and  enjoy  it  in¬ 
stead  of  pitying  himself  for  what  he 
hasn’t  got. 

Jean  and  Roddy  have  returned  from 
their  vacations  up  to  their  grandparents. 
Summer  is  done  and  school  begun  once 
more.  As  I  write,  Roddy  has  just  got 
home.  As  usual  his  dinner-box  is  empty. 
That  is  now  the  problem,  appetizing 
lunches,  for  whoever  saw  a  boy  who  was 
not  hungry?  I  cut  cucumbers  in  narrow 
linear  slices,  cover  with  half  vinegar,  half 
water,  add  two  teaspoons  of  salt,  two  of 
sugar,  in  a  pint  jar  and  two  days  make 
delicious  pickles  for  their  lunch  without 
much  trouble.  They  will  not  keep  long 
of  course,  but  they  don’t  here  anyway.  I 
suppose  tomorrow  they  will  want  to  take 
corn-on-the-cob.  They  like  to  have  some¬ 
thing  that  we  have  at  home  for  dinner 
and  this  simplifies  lunch  preparation,  too. 

Now  let's  plan  an  adventure  for  Win¬ 
ter  !  MARJORIE  MC  CLELLAN  FLINT. 


Sweet  and  Sour  Rye  Bread 

A  reader  asks  for  standard  rules  for 
making  rye  bread.  Nancy  Holmes,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell  Milling  Co.,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Sweet  Rye. — Crumble  one  yeast  cake 
into  bowl  (two  if  in  a  hurry),  blend 
with  one-fourth  cup  brown  sugar,  add  one 
pint  milk  (warm  not  hot)  to  the  yeast, 
and  one  pint  of  plain  or  potato  water.  Let 
stand  a  few  minutes  while  you  sift,  meas¬ 
ure  four  cups  flour,  and  two  cups  rye 
flour  or  meal.  Beat  smooth.  Let  stand 
in  a  warm  place  or  over  warm,  not  hot, 
water  until  very  light  and  bubbly.  Add 
one  tablespoon  salt  and  one-fourth  cup 
brown  sugar  or  molasses.  Add  one 
tablespoon  caraway  seeds,  if  desired. 
Knead  in  2%  quarts  (about)  rye  flour  or 
meal. 

This  amount  will  vary  slightly  with  the 
coarseness  of  the  flour  used.  Knead  well. 
Grease  the  top  and  let  stand  in  warm 
place  until  very  light.  Knead  down.  Form 
into  balls  or  long  loaves.  Place  on  flat 
pan  or  cooking  sheet.  Sprinkle  with  corn- 
meal.  If  regular  loaf  is  desii’ed,  put  in 
well-greased  bread  pan.  Let  double  in 
bulk.  Brush  the  top  with  water.  Slash 
the  top  if  half  bread  is  made.  Bake  at 
375  degrees  from  45  to  GO  minutes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  loaf.  The  bread 
may  be  brushed  with  water  once  during 
the  baking  and  brushed  with  butter  when 
it  is  done. 

When  making  rye  bread,  cut  off  a 
piece  of  dough  about  one  pound  when 
your  bread  is  ready  to  shape  into  loaves. 
Place  this  dough  in  a  stone  crock.  Cover 
and  set  aside  to  ferment.  When  you 
next  make  bread,  add  a  little  lukewarm 
water  to  this  dough.  Stir  it  down  and 
use  it  in  place  of  yeast.  Then  from  this 
batch  of  bread  save  a  “starter”  for  the 
next  batch.  It  takes  longer  for  this  bread 
to  rise  than  when  the  dough  is  leavened 
with  fresh  yeast.  Otherwise,  the  recipe 
for  sweet  rye.  with  the  second  amount  of 
sugar  omitted,  may  be  used. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Taffeta  comfortables  with  all-wool  fill¬ 
ing  were  recently  seen  at  $7.95.  They 
were  72  x  S4  inches  and  were  of  rich 
acetate  taffeta  in  the  intricate  shell  and 
lattice  design.  The  colors  were  espe¬ 
cially  lovely. 

Bath  mats  with  many  suction  cups  to 
prevennt  slipping  in  the  tub  or  floor  were 
$1.95.  It  is  hard  to  stress  their  useful¬ 
ness. 

Waffle  irons  of  fine  stick-proof  grids, 
and  butter  drip,  complete  with  cord  at 
$2.98. 

All  sorts  of  wonders  are  still  being 
worked  in  glassware  and  “Pyrex”  is  now 
a  household  word.  We  grasp  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  it  displayed. 


A  Children’s  Fashion  Show 


When  children  do  things  themselves, 
they  are  invariably  well  done.  Recently 
we  attended  a  children’s  fashion  show 
where  the  dresses  were  not  only  de¬ 
signed  by  children  but  the  names  of  the 
fabrics  originated  by  them.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  names  from  “Hobby  Horse” 
to  “Blind  Man’s  Bluff,”  and  it  was  amaz¬ 


ing  to  see  the  poise  and  “savoir  faire" 
of  the  youngsters  as  they  modeled  the 
dresses.  Two  of  the  fabrics  illustrated 
here — “Bacon  and  Eggs”  and  “Skiing 
and  Skating”  were  among  the  number. 
They  are  known  as  the  “original  whatsit 
fabrics”  and  are  all  sanforized.  The  show 
was  attended  by  a  most  appreciative 
audience. 


Skiing  and  Skating 


Bacon  and  Eggs 
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Kerosene  or  Gasoline  Models 


Here  are  the  lamps  that  protect^ 
your  sight  with  eye-saving  light. 
They’re  Coleman  Pressure  Mantle 
Lamps  .  .  .  Kerosene  and  Gasoline 
models.  They  provide  up  to  300 
candlepower  of  live,  air-pressure 
light . . .  nearest  like  natural  daylight 
. .  .  kind  to  your  eyes. 

CLEAN,  SAFE,  LOW  IN  COST 

— No  wicks  to  trim — no  sooty,  crawl¬ 
ing  flame.  Metal  fuel  founts  ...  no 
glass  to  break.  Genuine  Pyrex  clear- 
glass  globes  protect  mantles.  Beau¬ 
tifully  designed  and  finished.  With  a 
Coleman  you  can  enjoy  the  finest 
light  for  only  1/  a  night.  So  low  in 
cost  no  home  can  afford  to  be  without  a  Cole¬ 
man.  Buy  it  from  your  local  Coleman  dealer. 


FREE  Folders— Mai!  Coupon  Now 

—  Fill  out  and  send  coupon  now  for  Folders 
illustrating  and  idescribing  Coleman  Lamps. 


The  Coleman  Lamp  and  Stove  Company 
(Address  Office  Nearest  You) 


Dept.  It'S  168,  Wichita,  Kans.;  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  FREE  Folders  illustrating  the  new 
Coleman  Lamps. 


Name. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Address 


BRONCHITIS 


\  RELIEVED 
V  and 
<  I  LESSENED 


Inhalations  afford  the  most  direct  relief 
of  the  distressing  conditions  of  Bronchitis. 
Vapo-Cresolene  penetrates  to  the  irritated 
parts  and  brings  quick  relief.  Successfully 
used  for  56  years  to  relieve  the  paroxysms 
of  whooping  cough,  spasmodic  croup  and 
coughs  associated  with  bronchial  irrita¬ 
tions  and  colds.  Lamp  or  Electric  Vapor- 
lamp-type  izer.  Directions  with  every  package.  At 
vaporizer  aii  drug  stores. 


FREE!  Send  for  booklet  12D  “Little  Lamp  of  Health” 


VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  62  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  COUNTY  DEALER 

Sian  with  car  to  demonstrate  and  service  for  large  manu¬ 
facturer.  First  class  job.  248  Fyr-FyterCo.  Dayton,  Ohio 


KnnitK  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
nUUHIt  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
ril  UC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
■  ILIIlw  Genuine. Nationally  know  n.MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867.  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight.  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  ‘Z5c 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


FILM  DEVELOPED  25c 

vice.  PEERLESS  PHOTO  SHOP  -  LaCrosse,  Wise. 


90  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega- 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-00  George,  Chicago 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes  for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Gut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Iuc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FACTORY 


Mail  Coupon  for 
NEW,  FREE  Catalog 

Beautiful  New  Stoves 

Mad  coupon  for  the  bigger,  more  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  FREE  Catalog — just  out.  Get  FACTORY 
PRICES  for  New  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil 
Ranges,  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas  Stoves, 
Furnaces.  New  color  combinations,  new  features  such  as  Copper 
Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids,  Enameled  Ovens. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 18c  a  Day —  Year  to  Pay 

More  Bargains  than  in  20  big  stores — Cash  or  easy  terms — Terms 
as  little  as  18c  a  day  for  stoves — Year  to  pay. 

30  Days  Trial— Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

30  Day9  Trial  in  your  home  to  prove  Kalamazoo  Quality — 
24-hour  shipments — Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Over  1,000,000  Satisfied  Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  business  more  than  ^  of  a  century.  Over 


l,000,000satisfied  Kalamazoocustom- 
ers.  Don’t  select  a  new  stove  anywhere 
until  you  see  the  new  Kalamazoo 
charts  that  tell  you  how  to  judge 
stove  quality.  FREE  with  Catalog. 
Mail  coupon  now. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY; 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.Y.;  Youngstown. 
Ohio;  Reading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


-  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS. 

I  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

|  Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG. 

|  Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

|  Coaland  Wood  Ranees  □  Coaland  Wood  Heaters  □ 


Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranees  □  Gas 
Ranees  □  Oil  Ranees  □  Furnaces  □ 


Name. 


Print  name  plainly 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


Concord  Grape  Recipes 

Grape  Pie. — Two  cups  seeded  grapes, 
one-half  cup  dry  bread  crumbs,  one  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  juice  and  yellow  rind  of 
one  orange,  one  cup  sugar.  Line  a  nine- 
inch  pie  dish  with  rich  crust  and  till 
with  above  in  order  given ;  put  on  top 
crust  and  bake  40  minutes. 

Grape  Conserve. — Three  quarts  grapes, 
three  oranges,  one-half  cup  seeded  rais¬ 
ins,  eight  cups  sugar,  two  cups  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  nut 
meats.  Separate  the  pulp  from  the  skins 
and  put  the  pulp  to  boil.  Grind  two 
oranges  and  use  only  the  juice  of  the 
third  one.  Grind  raisins,  rub  the  boiled 
pulp  through  a  sieve  to  remove  the  seeds. 
Put  all  together,  except  nuts.  Boil  one 
to  1  Yu  hours,  a  shallow  dishpan  is  better 
than  a  deep  kettle  as  it  cooks  quicker. 
Add  nuts,  put  in  glasses  and  seal.  Makes 
three  quarts  or  12  jelly  glasses. 

Grape  Juice  (Cooked).  —  Wash  and 
pick  over  grapes,  place  in  kettle,  barely 
covering  with  water  and  boil  until  seeds 
are  free.  Strain  through  cheesecloth  (do 
not  squeeze).  Measure  juice  and  bring  to 
boil,  add  one-half  cup  sugar  to  each  quart 
juice  and  boil  five  minutes.  Pour  in  hot 
jars  and  seal. 

Grape  Butter. — Take  the  grape  pulp 
left  in  the  cheesecloth  and  press  through 
a  sieve.  To  each  quart  of  prepared  pulp 
add  one  pint  of  sugar,  cook  until  thick 
(15  to  20  minutes).  Stir  constantly  to 
prevent  burning.  a.  r.  h. 


Green  Tomato  Mincemeat 

“This  is  a  hurry  call  for  green  tomato 
mincemeat,”  says  one  of  our  readers  on 
the  telephone.  “I  have  a  large  amount 
of  green  tomatoes  which  must  be  used  at 
once.”  We  gave  her  this  recipe,  which  we 
now  reprint : 

Health  Mincemeat. — Chop  four  quarts 
green  tomatoes.  Drain  otf  the  juice.  Add 
as  much  water  as  you  have  thrown  off. 
Pour  this  off  also,  and  add  as  much  more. 
Now  add  2)4  pounds  sugar,  one-half  cup 
butter  (or  suet  can  be  used),  two  pounds 
of  raisins,  one  tablespoon  salt.  Boil  un¬ 
til  done.  Then  add  one-half  cup  vinegar 
two  tablespoons  ground  cinnamon,  one 
tablespoon  ground  cloves,  one  tablespoon 
nutmeg.  Can  boiling  hot.  When  making 
pies  you  may  add  some  jelly  or  fruit 
juice,  stewed  apples,  a  bit  of  meat  or  any¬ 
thing  you  may  fancy,  but  it  is  very  nice 
without  the  additions  and  is  very  diges¬ 
tible.  IRENE  BASSETT. 


Our  Favorite  Cookies 

I  am  sending  a  cooky  recipe  which  our 
family  likes  very  much.  Two  eggs,  one 
cup  sugar,  one  cup  molasses,  one  cup 
shortening,  two  heaping  teaspoons  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water.  Stir  all 
together,  add  spice  and  flour,  enough  to 
roll  without  sticking.  Will  keep  for 
sometime  if  put  in  a  cooky  jar  or  pail 
with  cover.  MRS.  J.  H.  A. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1816  —  Slenderizing 
Costume  Slip.  This 
style  is  designed  in  1860  —  Soft  Shirt- 
sizes  14,  16,  18  years,  maker  Model.  This 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  style  is  designed  in 
46  and  48-in.  bust  sizes  12,  14,  16.  18 
measure.  Size  36  re-  years,  36,  38,  and  40 
quires  2  Ya  yds,  of  inch  bust  measure. 
39-in.  material.  Ten  Size  16  requires  374 
cents.  yards  of  39-inch 

material. 

Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 

Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Beautify  Interior  of  tYour  Home  with 

INGERSOLL  PAINTS 

QUALITY— Since  1842 
Direct  from  Manufacturer 
Wholesale  Factory  Prices 

WRITE  TODAY  for  Full  Information 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 
246  Plymouth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


3D  3D  X  S  O  TNT 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor,  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  voir  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  BEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


50*  A  YEAR 

for 

FARM  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER 

And  now  for  fifty  cents  a  year  power  operating  cost  you 
can  have  electricity  on  your  farm — lights  wherever  you 
want  them — power  for  the  missus’  washing  machine 
and  vacuum  cleaner  and  ironer,  and  your  feed  grinder 
and  water  pump  and  other  machinery. 

Cheaper  Than  Power  From 
Rural  Electrification  Lines 


There’s  no  meter  running  up  dollars 
— no  gasoline  to  buy— with  this  sen¬ 
sational  new  device — the  air  is  free — 
use  it.  The  32  volt  Giant  Wincharger 
furnishes  reliable  electricity  at  pow¬ 
er  operating  cost  of  50  cents  a  year. 

The  first  cost  is  so  low  you’ll  hardly 
believe  it.  Once  installed  you  have  a 
steady  and  complete  electric  power 
source.  Or  if  you  already  have  a  gas¬ 
oline  32  volt  plant — save  gas  when 

WINCHARGER  CORPORATION,  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Wind  Driven  Generating  Machinery 


the  wind  blows  with  the  32  volt 
Wincharger.  If  you  have  no  plant 
and  are  in  a  good  wind  section  it 
will  give  you  ample  electricity  for 
your  needs.  This  sturdy,  reliable 
device  is  built  by  the  largest 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  WIND  DRIVEN 
MACHINERY  IN  THE  WORLD  now 
serving  over  200,000  farm  people. 
Send  the  coupon  for  full  particulars 
and  prices. 


f 


WINCHARGER  CORP. 

Dept.  132  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Send  me  catalog  and  full  details  of  elec¬ 
tricity  on  my  farm  for  50c  a  year  power  cost. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State . 

Make  of  electric  power  plant  now  owned . 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TRIPLE 

ADVANTAGES 

•'  ’■  •T”' 

of  this  triple-action 

SMOKE  SALT 


Your  winter’s  supply  of 

home-cured  meats  is  valuable.  By  comparison,  the  best  Smoke  Salt  costs  very 
little— yet  the  whole  value  of  your  meat  depends  upon  correct  curing.  That 
is  why  it  pays  to  get  the  triple  advantages  of  Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke 
Salt.  It  is  made  of  International  meat  curing  salt,  spices,  sugar  and  saltpetre, 
blended  with  liquid  smoke  distilled  from  selected  hard  wood.  The  salt  pre¬ 
serves;  the  saltpetre  penetrates,  maintaining  fine  appearance;  the  balanced 
blend  of  sugar,  spices  and  liquid  smoke  adds  delicious,  tender  flavor. 


International  Salt  Research  Laboratory— outstanding  in  the  industry— per¬ 
fected  this  formula.  Years  of  use  on  the  farm  have  proved  its  Sterling  quali¬ 
ties.  For  tender  and  delicious  meats  safely  kept,  cure  with  Sterling  Smoke 
Salt.  Get  it  now.  The  10-lb.  can  cures  about  100  lbs.  of  meat.  For  smaller 
quantities,  ask  for  the  2-lb.  2-oz.  size. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  1136  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  free  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning  for 
Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers’  Salt  Book"  to : 

Nam  e _ _ _ 

(  Print  Plainly  ) 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No - 

City  or  Town _ _ _ _ _ State _ 

Aly  Dealer  is - 


PREMIUMS.  A  coupon  in  each  10-lb.  can  of 
Sterling  Smoke  Salt  entitles  you  to  purchase, 
at  about  half  retail  cost,  two  valuable  pre¬ 
miums.  The  heavy  carbon  steel  butcher  knife 
is  correctly  balanced.  The  handy  bell  scraper 
for  removing  bristles  is  of  blued  steel.  Use 
Sterling  Smoke  Salt  and  get  either  or  both 
these  fine  tools  at  a  substantial  saving. 


STERLING  SEASONING  for  Sausage  is 
equally  good  for  roasts,  all  ground  meats,  soups  and 
poultry  dressing.  Get  it  in  the  economical  7  Vi -lb.  can, 
or  in  10-oz.  or  3-oz.  sizes. 


STERLING  TABLE  SALT.  Try  this  pure  table  salt.  Make 
the  Taste  Test  of  the  salt  alone.  It  is  steam-sterilized 
for  purity.  The  package  has  a  metal  pouring  spout  on 
the  side.  5^  plain  or  iodized. 


FREE  BOOK.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Farmers’ 
Salt  Book.  It  tells  you  exactly  how  to  butcher  and  cure 
meat,  and  how  to  use  salt  on  the  farm  for  better  profit. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


One  Bad  Wheel.  —  The  Parson  and 
Charles  struck  out  the  other  day  to  look 
at  and  possibly  buy  and  bring  home  a 
Guernsey  heifer,  somewhere  around  three 
years  old.  It  was  advertised  in  the  little 
market  sheet  that  comes  out  every  other 
day  and  is  sent  free  by  the  State.  We 
hitched  on  the  old  big  four-wheel  camp 
trailer  that  the  boys  made  out  of  an  old 
Ford  truck  chassis.  We  have  had  this 
trailer  licensed  for  three  or  four  years 
and  have  carried  about  everything  in  it 
and  thought  nothing  about  it.  We  got 
along  on  this  trip  very  well  till  we  got  on 
the  shore  line  where  the  State  police 
seemed  to  be  thicker  than  these  big 
wasps  in  the  Fall.  The  first  thing  we 
knew  a  whistle  blew  and  we  were  waved 
to  the  side  of  the  road.  A  big  plain 
clothes  man  came  to  the  window  and 
called  for  the  license  on  the  trailer.  We 
didn't  know  where  it  was — guessed  it  was 
at  home  somewhere.  “Where’s  your  per¬ 
mit?”  he  asked.  Permit  for  what?  Had 
no  idea  only  we  knew  we  didn’t  have 
any.  Then,  looking  straight  at  the  Par¬ 
son  he  said :  “You  have  a  bad  condition 
in  one  of  your  wheels.”  Now  the  Parson 
was  cheered  by  that  as  he  rather  thought 
he  had  a  bad  condition  in  most  of  the 
wheels  in  his  head.  Suddenly  this  man 
gave  a  rather  startled  and  searching  look 
at  the  Parson.  “AVky,  Mr.  Gilbert,  how 
are  you?  I  heard  you  speak  in  Hart¬ 
ford.  Here,”  speaking  to  the  man  with 
him,  “come  and  shake  hands  with  Mr. 
Gilbert.  Well,”  he  concluded,  “I  know 


least  a  third  of  it  came  back  —  hard 
enough  to  turn  back  the  edge  of  an  In¬ 
dian  tommyhawk.  Two  more  pieces  are 
still  hanging  back  of  the  stove.  We  still 
have  bacon  and  while  writing  this  the 
Parson  has  just  paused  to  put  on  a  piece 
to  boil  and  will  slip  in  some  cabbage  in  a 
half  hour  or  so.  We  have  only  seven  in 
the  family  now — very  small  for  us.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  except  those  that  were  put  in  very 
early,  are  a  small  crop  around  here,  due 
to  the  drought.  Just  the  contrary,  early 
planted  corn  was  poor  and  late-planted 
corn  real  late,  gave  a  wonderful  stand  and 
yield.  We  were  cutting  in  fine  green  sil¬ 
age  the  middle  of  October.  While  we 
probably  have  more  than  *200  bushels  of 
corn,  yet  we  do  not  have  the  silo  full  this 
year. 

Some  Better.  —  Mrs.  Parson  really 
seems  to  be  some  better,  at  least  she  feels 
better  in  every  way,  though  the  blood 
count  is  not  what  it  should  be  by  any 
means.  The  washing  and  ironing  both  go 
out  and  we  try  to  have  someone  come  in 
and  do  the  cleaning  once  a  week.  So  we 
get  along.  Sister  is  now  earning  a  large 
part  of  her  way  now  in  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary.  She  waits  on  tables 
at  one  of  the  club  houses  and  also  has  a 
big  Sunday  paper  route  in  the  girls’  dorm. 
It  has  now  extended  even  outside  of 
these  dorms  and  she  hires  a  boy  to  help 
her.  The  boys  have  a  job  driving  the 
school  bus  which  helps  out  quite  a  bit. 
We  have  now  got  to  go  to  work  and 


A  Meeting  Held  Under  the  Trees 


you  aren’t  trying  to  get  around  any  law, 
so  go  and  get  you  cow  and  fix  up  that 
wheel  and  hunt  up  the  license  and  I'll  stay 
off  this  road  for  two  hours.”  Which  was 
the  only  sensible  thing  to  say  whether  he 
knew  the  Parson  or  not.  So  we  looked 
up  the  cow  and  started  home  and  had 
gotten  fairly  under  way  when  a  real 
State  cop  whistled  and  gave  orders  to 
stop.  He  was  pompous  as  a  Shrop¬ 
shire  ram  and  sassy  as  a  katy-did.  While 
lie  sputtered  about  everything  else  he  said 
nothing  about  the  Parson's  bad  wheel  con¬ 
dition.  That  was  consoling.  A  cow  in  a 
camp  trailer,  but  then  doesn't  one  need 
milk  in  a  camp?  lie  took  down  pages 
and  pages  of  data-damaging  evidence,  and 
finally  let  us  go.  A  few  miles  respite  and 
another  whistle  and  stopped  again — this 
was  getting  monotonous.  However,  this 
man  looked  at  the  trailer  and  looked  at 
the  cow  and  waved  us  on  our  way.  Two 
other  cops  passed  us  but  said  nothing. 
And  so  at  last  we  got  home. 

We  went  to  the  motor  vehicle  office 
and  they  never  seemed  to  have  had  any 
report  and  they  gave  us  a  permit  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

A  Family  Cow. — This  was  sold  as  an 
especially  fine  “family  cow.”  Well,  per¬ 
haps  that  depends  on  the  family.  Kick, 
oh  my.  Jump,  there’s  a  line  wall  on  the 
farm  and  in  22  years  the  Parson  never 
knew  a  cow  to  jump  that  wall  from  either 
side.  This  family  cow  cleared  it  like  a 
jack  rabbit  in  one  bound.  Oh,  yes,  she 
gives  milk — enough  for  two  wee  kittens 
at  the  barn.  Gentle,  to  be  sure,  as  a 
Rochester  mountain  black  bear  up  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  And  quiet,  sure  enough,  as  a  hoot 
owl  in  a  tree.  If  she  were  only  fairly 
fat,  it  would  be  corned  beef  for  the  Par¬ 
son.  Speaking  of  corned  beef,  we  never 
had  such  perfect  corned  beef  as  when, 
last  Fall,  the  Parson  corned  the  beef 
right  in  the  bacon  “pickle”  after  the 
bacon  had  moved  to  the  smoke-house.  As 
for  the  dried  beef,  it  was  all  right,  but 
somehow  the  Parson  over  did  the  drying 
part.  lie  hung  it  around  the  back  of  the 
stove  in  paper  bags  but  did  it  get  hard? 
A  high-powered,  high-pressure  slicing  ma¬ 
chine  over  in  the  city  managed  to  peel 
up  a  certain  thick  portion  of  it  but  at 


greatly  enlarge  a  shed  in  which  to  house 
the  bus  this  Winter.  For  Winter  will 
surely  come  and  then  there  will  be  stiff 
motors  and  run-down  batteries  and  boil- 
ing-out  alcohol  and  worry  over  freezing 
radiators  and  busted  chain  links,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  there  will  be  the  crisp 
bracing  mornings  and  the  snow  which  the 
Parson  loves  from  his  old  Vermont  days 
and  the  ice  storms  on  the  trees  and  the 
wonderful  skating  for  the  boys  and  the 
fresh  roast  pork  and  apple  sauce  and 
baked  potatoes. 

Personality.  —  The  turn  now  seems 
to  be  towards  character  and  personality. 
The  Parson  heard  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Link  talk  and  well  he  talked,  too.  Ilis 
book,  “Back  to  Religion,”  is  more  than 
worth  reading  and  if  you  can  get  hold  of 
it,  do  read  it,  especially  if  you  have  chil¬ 
dren.  You  will  find  it  full  of  ideas  that 
you  realize  at  once  are  so,  though  you 
never  happened  to  think  of  them  that 
way.  The  conclusions  in  this  book  are 
not  theory  or  guess  work  but  from  the 
study  of  thousands  of  individuals.  One’s 
personality  is  made  up  of  all  the  traits 
that  one  has,  affability,  pleasantness, 
willingness,  thrift,  etc.  While  character 
is  the  direction  which  personality  takes, 
whether  good  or  bad.  We  have  greatly 
over-emphasized  education  or  book  learn¬ 
ing,  at  the  neglect  of  good  personality. 
Education,  he  found,  after  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades,  makes  practically  no  differ¬ 
ence  whatever  in  the  ability  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  to  hold  a  job.  That  was  his  rather 
startling  statement  but  he  could  prove  it. 
The  more  the  Parson  ponders  it,  the  more 
he  thinks  it  is  true.  We  have  many  re¬ 
quests  to  recommend  girls  for  work,  but 
are  we  ever  asked  how  this  one  or  that  one 
ranked  in  their  studies?  Never.  It  al¬ 
ways  is :  “Is  this  girl  trustworthy,  neat, 
is  she  boy-crazy,  does  she  chatter  every 
minute  about  nothing,  will  she  have  to  be 
told  over  and  over  to  do  the  same  thing, 
etc.?”  Yesterday  the  Parson  got  a  boy 
from  down  country  a  job  in  a  garage  up 
city.  What  did  the  man  ask  besides,  of 
course,  his  age,  to  see  if  he  were  legally 
free  from  school,  just  one  question :  “Is 
he  trustworthy?”  The  Parson  answered 
it  and  he  said:  “Get  word  to  him  today 
that  he  begins  work  tomorrow  morning.” 
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LIKE  JUNE  IN 
JANUARY 

Utica  Underwear 
takes  the  sting  out  of  low  temper¬ 
ature  and  damp  winds,  and  makes 
winter  enjoyable.  In  its  carefully 
tailored  workmanship,  you  find 
comfort  that  makes  you  forget  you 
have  it  on. 


UTICA-KNIT  costs  no  more.  In  fact, 
you  pay  less  through  longer  wear. 


FLAT  LOCKED  SEAMS 


Styles  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Look  for  the  sewed-in  BODYGARD  label. 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO./'  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Remedy  is 
Most  Effective 

Easily  Mixed,  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar  syrup — a  good  ingredient, 
but  one  which  you  can  easily  make  at  home. 
Take  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  1  cup 
of  water,  and  stir  a  few  moments  until  dis¬ 
solved.  No  cooking!  No  trouble  at  all. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2U  ounces 
of  Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  boftle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint 
of  truly  wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due 
to  colds.  It  is  far  better  than  anything  you 
could  buy  ready-made,  and  get  four  times 
as  much  for  your  money.  It  lasts  a  long 
time,  never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  positively  the  most  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  remedy  that  money  could 
buy  Instantly,  you  feel  it  penetrating  the 
air  passages.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes  and  make  breathing 
easy.  You've  never  seen  its  equal  for 
prompt  and  pleasing  results. 

Pinex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of  Nor¬ 
way  Pine,  the  most  reliable  soothing  agent 
for  throat  and  bronchial  membranes.  Money 
refunded  if  it  doesn't  please  you  in  every 
way. 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY 

For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  t 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  t 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  11  ut 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons. 

irsa  All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expen: 
Write  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment 

LANE’S  TEA,  134  Worth  St..  LeRov.  N. 


LANE'S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FOR  70  YEARS 


GUARANTEED  QUALI1 


VADII 

|  MM  IT  Compare  “Bluebird”  Fine  Quality  and 

M  IF m  ll  1 1  Priees.  600  FREE  Samples.  VVrite  tod 
Quick  Service.  Money  back  (ruauantee. 

BLUEBIRD  YARN  CO..  Dept.  101-K.  373  Grand  St.f  N.Y.  < 


YARN 

YARN  NOVELTY  CO 


SEND  FOR  400  FREE  SAMPLES 

Tweeds  $2.75  lb.  Shetland  $2.25 
All  Flake  &  Nub  Yarns  $4.00  lb. 
Choose  from  40  Assorted  Yarns. 

.,  42-L-North  9th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


V  A  DMO  For  Itnvs  an(1  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 

Y  ft  If  IV  X  priees.  Samples  A  knitting  directions  free. 

JL  ftllltU  Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


STEAM  Plant,,  $11 7.  Sinktub,  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  S1G 
Bathrooms,  $2!t.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Babies — and  Foreign  Bodies 

Part  I. 

The  first  instinct  of  a  baby  is  to  put 
things  in  bis  mouth.  As  he  gets  a  bit 
older  he  discovers  there  are  other  little 
eaves  within  his  reach ;  there  is  a  nose, 
divided  in  two  sections ;  and  there's  an 
ear  on  either  side  of  his  head.  Glorious 
places,  it  seems  to  him,  for  hiding  foreign 
bodies. 

But  we  grown-ups  know,  through 
sad  experience,  that  these  small  cavities 
were  never  meant  to  be  filled  with  the 
objects  babies  choose.  We  have  to  guard 
against  their  being  used  for  hiding  places. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  to  be  prepared 
to  act,  and  to  act  quickly,  in  case,  despite 
our  vigilance,  the  baby  steals  a  march 
on  us  and  an  accident  does  occur. 

Never  poke  at  a  foreign  body  lodged  in 
the  ear  or  nose.  If  it  is  in  the  ear,  see 
if  you  can  gently  remove  it  with  a  pair 
of  tiny  forceps  or  tweezers.  If  you  can’t 
perhaps  a  few  drops  of  warm  olive  oil 
poured  into  the  ear  will  carry  it  out 
when  the  baby  is  turned  on  his  side,  or 
maybe  you  can  flush  it  out  by  using  a 
rubber  bulb  ear  syringe  with  lukewarm 
water.  If  none  of  these  efforts  proves 
fruitful,  the  physician  must  be  called,  for 
you  might  easily  force  the  object  in 
farther  and  cause  serious  trouble  or  you 
might,  by  using  some  sharp  instrument, 
puncture  the  baby's  ear  drum. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  in  the  nose,  use 
the  same  precautions  as  you  would  for 
the  ear.  If  the  tweezers  cannot  remove 
it  press  your  fingers  against  the  opposite 
side  of  the  nose  and  tell  the  baby  to  blow, 
provided  he  is  old  enough  to  understand. 
Or  tickle  the  inside  of  the  nostril  with 
a  feather  or  straw  and  try  to  make  the 
little  one  sneeze.  If  these  methods  do  not 
work  take  no  more  risks  for  the  mucous 
membranes  will  become  swollen  and  irri¬ 
tated,  if  you  poke  at  them  too  much,  and 
infection  may  easily  follow.  Have  the 
doctor  see  the  baby  at  once. 

All  these  directions  are  in  ease  you 
know  what  has  happened.  There  are 
many  incidents  of  which  mothers  are 
not  aware ;  foreign  bodies,  sufficiently 
small,  may  be  introduced  into  the  ears 
of  a  baby  and  the  parents  not  know  it 
at  the  time.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  fact 
in  mind.  In  case  the  baby  shows  disin¬ 
clination  to  lie  on  a  certain  side  of  his 
head  or  keeps  putting  his  hand  to  an  ear 
as  if  he  were  in  pain,  give  thought  to 
the  possibility  of  a  foreign  body  tucked 
away  out  of  sight,  causing  trouble.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  see  anything ;  even 
the  doctor  may  need  to  take  an  x-ray 
picture,  but  there  may  be  something 
there  that  does  not  belong  and  it  may  be 
causing  real  pain. 

This  is  just  as  apt  to  be  true  of  the 
nose  as  of  the  ear.  If,  without  any  signs 
of  a  cold  in  the  head,  a  baby’s  nose  runs 
from  one  side  while  the  other  is  perfectly 
dry,  you  may  immediately  suspect  that 
the  tiny  cavity  has  been  filled  when  you 
were  not  looking.  It  may  be  that  here 
again  only  an  x-ray  picture  will  reveal 
the  truth,  though  as  a  rule,  a  physician 
will  be  able  to  locate  the  trouble  with 
the  aid  of  his  instruments. 

How  can  a  mother  prevent  a  child 
from  tucking  treasures  away  in  his  little 
nose  and  ears?  Well,  not  all  babies  do 
this.  Some  of  them  confine  these  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  larger  cavity — the  mouth.  If 
a  little  one  does  not  seem  inclined  to 
form  this  habit  a  mother  is  lucky  indeed. 
We  probably  all  know  the  story  of  the 
mother  who  left  her  four  children  in 
charge  of  an  untrained  nursemaid,  and 
said,  as  she  bade  them  goodbye,  “Now 
don’t  stick  any  buttons  or  beans  up  your 
noses  while  I’m  away.” 

Of  course  she  returned  to  find  each 
child’s  nostrils  stuffed  full  of  buttons  and 
beans,  and  their  ears  “planted”  too.  Why 
not?  Had  she  not  suggested  to  them  a 
perfectly  new  adventure?  No  wise  mother 
ever  cautions  her  child  against  anything 
mischievous  that  he  is  not  likely  to  think 
of  himself. 

There  is  much  written  and  said  about 
teaching  the  very  small  infant  not  to  put 
things  in  the  cavities  about  his  face. 
But  while  this  can  be  accomplished  after 
several  months  of  training  the  inborn  in¬ 
stinct  is  far  too  strong  to  make  it  safe 
to  depend  entirely  upon  discipline  during 
the  first  year  of  life.  The  best  and  safest 
way  is  to  keep  temptation  away  from  the 
baby,  that  is  to  see  that  the  tiny  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  do  not  have  dangerous 
toys  placed  within  their  reach. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


IT’S  BETTER 
TO  BUY  THE 

ka 


Three  generations  of  enthusiastic  Ball-Band 
wearers,  young  and  old  . .  •  walking — tramping — 
running  ...  at  work  and  at  play . . .  have  learned 
from  experience  that  it’s  better  to  buy  the  best 
— and  that  the  best  footwear  anyone  can  buy 
bears  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark. 


Boll-Band  boots,  famous  for  fit  and 
long  wear;  built  in  oil  popular  heights. 


On  the  farm  especially,  where  men  and  women 
want  footwear  that  must  stand  up  under  the 
hardest  kind  of  use  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
Ball-Band  is  the  favorite.  Nothing  can  beat  this 
famous  footwear  for  up-to-date  style,  perfectcom- 
fort  and  extra  long  wear.  See  your  Ball-Band 
dealer.  If  you  don’t  know  his  name,  write  us  for  it. 


Sturdy 

Bail-Bond  sole 


the  famous 
standsthegaff." 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  6-  WOOLEN  MFG. 
305  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


CO. 


Comfortable  arctics  with  all-rubber  or 
cloth  tops;  one  to  six  buckle  heights. 


BALL-BAND 


Modern  Aladdin  Light 
saves  eyestrain  and  money 


It  has  been  proven,  time  and  time  again,  that  the  wonderful  white  light  of  an 
Aladdin  Mantle  Lamp  helps  children  to  make  better  progress  with  their  studies  .  .  . 
enables  fathers  to  read  more  comfortably,  without  headaches  .  .  .  helps  mothers  to 
avoid  the  wrinkles  of  eye  strain.  It  is  not  excelled  even  by  electricity  for  whiteness 
and  steadiness.  Its  light  is  soft  and  comfortable. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  OIL  SAVING 
BURNS  94%  AIR  AND  ONLY  f>%  OIL 

Bums  50  hours  to  the  gallon!  Just  think  of  it!  You  get  modem  white  light 
plus  actual  economy  over  inefficient,  eye-straining,  yellow-light  kero¬ 
sene  lamps.  So  why  continue  to  waste  money  and  eye  sight. 

See  Aladdin  Mantle  Lamps  at  your  dealer’s.  Do  it  this  very  week.  The 
beautiful  new  styles  are  available  in  a  variety  of  attractive  models,  with 
colorful  shades  to  match,  and  represent  wonderful  values. 

Be  sure  you  get  Aladdin,  with  all  these  advantages:  Lights  instantly. 
Burns  common  kerosene  (coal  oil).  Gives  white  light  approaching 
sunlight.  SAFE.  No  odor,  noise,  or  smoke.  No  pressure  to  maintain. 
SIMPLICITY  ITSELF. 

If  you  don’t  know  your  Aladdin  dealer,  write  us  for  his  name  and 
descriptive  literature.  Remember  to  ask  for  and  accept  only  Aladdin. 

THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY 

223  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.'  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Bargain  Offer! 


POSTPAID 


AEMIIIMe  WEATHERPROOF  * 

etnumc  unbreakable  o 

FUX-O-GUSS 

Remnants  from  large  rolls  sent  to  dealers— -Fresh  and  New 

3, 5  and  10  yard  Cuttings— 1  yard  wide- 


c 


Of 

row  J 
»nly 

« 4%Jp 

For  10  yards  or  more 
( formerly  50c  a  yard) 

-GUARANTEED 


Extra  eggs  or  chicks  saved 
pay  for  this  Flex-O-Glass 
Scratch  Shed  in  a  few  days. 


Ideal  for  enclosing 
porches,  health  rooms, 
covering  screen  doors,  etc. 


Flex-O-Glass  hotbeds 
grow  plants  quicker 
and  much  stronger. 


Just  cut  with  shears  and  nail 
on  barn,  chickencoop,  hog 
house  and  garage  windows. 


Here’s  yoor  chance  to  buy  genuine  Flex-O-Glass,  the  best, 
strongest,  most  durable  Ultra-Violet  Ray  filter  made, 
for  half  its  regular  price.  Here’s  your  chance  to  put 
Flex-O-Glass  in  your  poultry  house  windows,  hotbeds,  on 
your  screened  porches  aDd  screen  doors  or  to  replace  glass 
windows  in  your  house,  garage  or  bam— at  a  big  saving. 
The  Flex-O-Glass  offered  at  2&o  B  yard  is  fresh  and  new, 
fully  guaranteed  in  every  way.  The  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  Flex-O-Glass  sold  at  twice  the  price, 
is  the  length.  Comes  only  in  3,  5  and  10  yard  lengths, 
which  are  the  left-overs  from  longer  cuttings  from  our 
Btandard  rolls.  The  supply  is  limited.  Order  today. 

Lets  in  Healthful  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Flex-O-Glass  gives  hens  June  sunshine  full  of  egg-making 
Ultra-Violet  Rays,  all  winter  long,  while  prices  are  high. 
Only  one  extra  egg  per  hen  pays  tor  it. 

Fiex-O-Glass  transforms  porch  into  a  warm,  dry,  sunlit 
health-room  in  which  to  work,  read,  rest— or  ideal  chil¬ 
dren’s  winter  playroom.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills. 
Flex-O-Glass  keeps  baby  chicks  warm  and  healthy  indoors. 
Prevents  rickets  (weak  legs)  diseases  and  deaths.  Better 
than  plain  glass  on  Hot-Beds.  Scatters  light.  Approved  by 
thousands  of  users  and  all  leading  authorities.  Just  cut 
with  shears  and  nail  on  ordinary  window'  frames  at  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  glass,  wherever  light,  warmth  and  health 
are  needed.  Lasts  for  years.  Progressive  Dealers  Wanted, 


USE  IT  30  DAYS  AT  OUR  RISK 

Don’t  wait !  Don’t  hesitate !  Our  stock  of  these  3,  5  and 
10  yard  lengths  at  25o  a  yard  is  limited.  Order  now  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Enclose  check  or  money  order  for  number 
of  yards  wanted.  We  pay  the  postage  on  ten  yards  or 
more.  If  your  order  totals  less  than  ten  yards  add  3  f  per 
yard  for  postage.  Your  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  You 
take  no  risk.  24  hour  service.  Free  book  Prevention 
of  Poultry  Diseases”  comes  with  your  order. 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1479N.  Cicero  Ave„ Dept.  11,  Chicago,  Illinois 

riMMail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Nomaj 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO„  Dept.  11, 

I  1 479  N.  Cicero  Ave„  Chicago,  III. 

"  Find  enclosed  $ . for  which  send  me .  - 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  inches  wide,  by  prepaid  par-  | 
■  cel  post.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  after  using  _ 

I  the  Flex-O-Glass  30days  I  may  return  it  and  you  will  I 
refund  my  money  without  question. 
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|  Name .  ■ 

£  Town . State . 
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OUR 

EXPERIENCE  - 

PROVES  THAT  QUALITY  COUNTS 

It  took  us  many  years  to  develop  our  strain  to  the 
point  where  we  were  ready  to  advertise.  The  amaz¬ 
ing  expansion  of  our  business  during  the  past  three 
years  proves  that  poultrymen  appreciate  quality. 

ALL  BREEDERS  ON  OWN  FARMS 
We  purchased  a  large  farm  last  year  to  give  us  ad¬ 
ditional  range  and  housing.  All  breeders  are  kept 
on  our  own  farms  under  Mr.  Warren’s  personal 
supervision. 

ADVANCED  R.  O.  P.  SIRES 

Every  sire  wre  use  is  from  a  dam  with  Advanced 
R.  O.  P.  Record  of  240  to  313  eggs  averaging  at  least 
24  oz.  to  the  dozen. 

FLOCK  1005S  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
In  addition,  we  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  protect 
you  in  our  guarantee  that  every  chick  will  go  out 
to  you  100  *  free  of  B.  W.  D.  (Pullorum). 

CHICKS  — Straight  R,  I.  Reds  and  Rock. Red  Cross; 
R.  I.  Rod  PULLETS  for  Breeding;  also  for  Laying 
Purposes— both  from  advanced  R.  O.  P.  sires.  R.  1. 
Red  and  Barred  Rock  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

from  advanced  R.  O.  P.  Sires.  Write  at  once  lor 
Prices  and  Catalog. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Maas. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


’StCBlgi 
■  FABMl 


Largest 

ireedindFdrmintjS,  " 

3  Lb.  Broilers  in  10  Wks. 

Customers  report  having  3  lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks 
with  rapid,  even  feathering.  ‘‘Most  of  the  cock¬ 
erels.”  reports  a  Connecticut  customer,  ‘‘weighed 
3  lbs.  apiece  at  10  weeks  of  age,  a  few  weighed 
3V2  lbs.” 

100%  FREE  FROM  PULLORUM 

Tests  made  by  Mass.  State  College.  We  set  only 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 
Free  replacement  of  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2% 
first  4  weeks 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  &  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Hatching  every  week;  write  for  prices. 

Route  7 

Wrentham,  Mass, 


REDBIRD  FARM 


PULLETS 


14-16  Weeks  Old 
at  Bargain  Prices 
SETS  NEW  HIGH  RECORD  FOR  REDS  AT 
FARMINGDALE 

‘‘Moss  Farm  Reds  finished  an  easy  first  in  the 
Red  Class  and  laid  more  eggs  than  any  other 
‘heavy’  entry.  In  addition,  this  entry  made  a 
new  high  Farmingdale  Record  for  R.  I.  Reds” 
—Prof.  D.  H.  Horton. 

Now  is  the  time  to  book  your  reservations  for 
Clucks  of  this  Contest-winning  strain. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  Moss-Cross  Rock- Reds 
Hatches  every  week. 

FREE  Catalog  on  Request. 

MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

A  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  ‘‘Cotton  Mountaineers”  Chicks  fairly  sparkle  with 
inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced  from  hens  tested 
100%  BWD  free.  Lusty,  energetic,  healthy,  they  grow 
fast,  feather  quickly,  mature  early,  uniformly — ready 
for  long  time  production  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction.  Free  Cat.  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


CHRISTIES  M'w'Ham/JShire.s 

lAb^n  SPIZZERINKTUM 


in  15  days 

OR  MONE 

Y  BACK! 

Get  those  extra  eggs,  ...  that  otherwise 
may  never  be  laid,  .  .  .  NOW — while  egg 
prices  are  high!  We  guarantee  this  famous 
old,  reliable  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  to 
start  more  eggs  coming  in  just  15  short 
days  ...  or  we  refund  your  money.  Isn’t 
that  fair?  In  sixty  years,  millions  of  poul¬ 
trymen  have  used  Regulator  to  get  more 
eggs  quick?  It  costs  only  2c  a  day  per  100 
hens.  See  your  dealer  today  or  send  $1.00 
with  your  name  and  address  for  liberal 
trial  supply  postpaid. 

Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  273,'  PhiladelphiaTPa^ 


POULTRY 

X*S^RECULATOR 

HELPS  HENS  LAY " 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


This  proven 
exterminator 
won't  kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
Poultry — Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-O 
ris  made  from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  DepL  Agr.  (Bui.  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35f  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75<.  All 
Druggists.  Results  or 
Your  Money  Back. 
K-R-O  Company, 
Springfield,  O. 


|A  n  KILLS  RATS 

rV"l\"U  ONLY 


35,000  TESTED  BREKDJEKS 
100%  FREE  from  Pullorum 

Now  Is  the  time  to  make  reservations  for  1937 
delivery  of  Hatching:  Egrgra  and  Chick9. 

Straight  N«w  Hampshires  for  fast- growing: 
broilers  and  pullets  that  lay  large  eggs. 
Chris-Cross  Hybrids  for  BARRED  Broilers  and 
Roasters.  Very  fast  growers. 

Hatches  every  week.  Write  for  Prices. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  Rocks.  W.  Rocks,  N.  Hampshires  $8-100.  Rock- 
Red  Crosses  $9.00.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WHITRaOCK 

I  BABY  $4*  per 

■  CHICKS....  mM*  100 

EGGS  FOR  SO  per 

■  HATCHING.  ...tO  100 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Ekes  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed- 
ers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free). 
H  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 

■  make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED , 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1918 
-T be  Strata  Bred  j or  Large  Uniform  Wbttt  Eggs  Always. 

B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested.  I 

Successful  Poultrymen  want  pullets  to  average  4%  > 
I  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon  after  they  1 
.  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and  pedigree  bred  | 
I  23  years  to  produce  a  strain  of  this  kind  and  offer 
I  you  hatching  eggs,  chicks  and  pedigreed  cockerels  I 
'  with  generations  of  high  hatchability.  type  and  egg  . 
I  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Price  list  free.  I 

|  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  | 
J  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland.  N.  Y.^ 


The  25th  Storrs  Egg  Contest 

George  B.  Treadwell’s  team  of  R.  I. 
Reds,  from  Massachusetts,  won  the  25th 
annual  laying  test  that  ended  at  Storrs 
October  23.  This  is  the  third  time  in 
the  last  five  years  that  Reds  have  romped 
in  ahead  of  all  competitiors.  E.  B.  Par- 
menter  from  Massachusetts,  sponsoring 
the  same  breed,  ranked  second  and  Irving 
J.  Ivauder's  entry  of  White  Leghorns 
from  New  York,  placed  third. 

Connecticut  State  College  records 
show  that  in  the  last  five  starts  Tread¬ 
well  and  Parmenter  together  have  twice 
been  first  in  the  finals,  and  on  four  other 
occasions  have  finished  runners-up.  Final 
score  for  the  winning  Reds  was  2.951 
points,  with  Parmenter  trailing  by  only 
12  points.  These  two  top  teams  totaling 
20  birds,  laid  well  over  5,500  eggs  that 
averaged  better  than  25  ounces  to  the 
dozen. 

For  the  last  six  years  Reds  and  Leg¬ 
horns  have  made  the  game  a  draw.  Each 
has  been  victorious  three  times.  Table 
below  with  the  winning  scores  for  this 
six-year  period  can  fairly  be  taken  as  an 
index  to  what  any  breeder’s  birds  must 
do  to  win  first  money.  Mediocre  pullets 
have  no  chance  in  such  fast  company. 


Year  Breed —  Eggs  Points 

1931  White  Leghorns,  Oregon . 2802  2759 

1932  R.  I.  Reds,  Massachusetts  ....2840  2809 

1933  R.  I.  Reds,  Massachusetts  ....2974  3041 

1934  White  Leghorns,  New  York.... 2977  305G 

1935  White  Leghorns,  New  York.... 2939  3080 

1936  R.  I.  Reds,  Massachusetts  ....2709  2951 

Average  winning  score  . 2883  2949 


Other  Outstanding  Pens 

A  total  of  eight  classes  competed  in¬ 
cluding  Aneonas,  Australorps,  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  New 
Hampshires,  Reds  and  Leghorns.  As  al¬ 
ready  indicated  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  showed  up  with  top  scores  in  Reds 
and  Leghorns  respectively.  In  the  New 
Hampshire  class  Pennsylvania  led  the  list 
when  Steelman  Poultry  Farm  came  up 
with  over  2,600  points. 

Broad  Acres  Farm  of  Connecticut  was 
best  in  Barred  Rocks  with  a  count  of 
over  2.650  points  but  R.  C.  Cobb  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  sponsored  the  best  individual 
for  the  breed  in  pullet  No.  41  than  ran  up 
a  tally  of  over  300  points.  Of  the  20  top 
teams,  nine  were  bred  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  five  in  New  York  State, 
two  each  in  New  Jersey  and  California, 
and  one  each  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

F.  J.  and  G.  C.  Morgan  of  Connecticut 
finished  first  in  the  White  Rock  class 
with  over  2.500  points.  Although  handi¬ 
capped  by  being  more  than  3,000  miles 
from  the  “scene  of  the  accident,”  Dry- 
den  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  of  California 
ranked  second  in  both  the  White  Leg¬ 
horn  and  Barred  Rock  classes.  In  both 
cases  Dryden  was  nosed  out  by  relatively 
very  few  points. 

New  Storrs  Records 

R.  I.  Red  pullet  No.  532,  bred  by 
Homestead  Farm,  Connecticut,  made  a 
new  Storrs  record  by  scoring  355  points 
for  the  year.  This  has  not  been  equalled 
by  any  of  the  6,000  pullets  sent  to  Storrs 
during  the  last  six  years,  or  since  points 
became  the  criterion  of  the  count. 

Other  pullets  that  deserve  more  than 
honorable  mention  by  reason  of  being 
high  scoring  individuals  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  classes  include  White  Rock  pullet 
No.  162,  bred  by  Kalerok  Farm  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts;  New  Hampshire  pullet  No. 
620,  bred  by  E.  N.  Larrabee,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  ;  and  White  Leghorn  pullet  No.  753, 
sponsored  by  Dryden  Poultry  Breeding 
Farm,  California.  All  three  went  above 
the  300-point  mark. 

Approximately  4  per  cent  of  the  1.000 
pullets,  41  to  be  exact,  either  laid  300 
eggs  or  tallied  300  points  for  laying  eggs 
that  counted  extra  in  the  scoring  column. 
Eight  of  this  number  did  both.  These 
ultra-high  hens  were  well  scattered  over 
the  country,  domiciled  as  they  were  in  12 
States  from  Maine  on  the  east  to  Califor¬ 
nia  on  the  west. 


No.  Breed  Eggs  Points 

10  Aneonas  .  i  .  210.8  195.7 

10  Australorps  .  188.4  195.0 

20  White  Wyandottes  .  165.7  165.2 

70  New  Hampshires  .  226.0  238.7 

70  White  Rocks  .  200.9  203.5 

130  Barred  Rocks  .  208.1  213.0 

320  White  Leghorns  .  227.7  237.2 

370  R.  I.  Reds  .  223.0  229.5 

1000  Average  all  varieties  .  219.6  226.7 


There  follows  a  list  of  the  best  20  pens 
arranged  in  othe  order  of  their  perform¬ 
ance  by  points : 


Owner  and  Breed —  Eggs  Points 

Geo.  B.  Treadwell,  R.  I.  R . 2769  2951 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  R.  I.  R . 2775  2939 

Irving  J.  ICauder,  W.  I, . 2734  2864 

Dryden,  Pltry  Brdg  Farm,  W.  L....2676  2847 

So.  Bend  Pltry  Farm.  It.  I.  R . 2654  2835 

George  A.  Pearce,  W.  L . 2624  2745 

Egg  &  Apple  Farm,  W.  L . 2516  2731 

Globus  Pltry  Farm,  It.  I.  It . 2639  2720 

Roselawn  Pltry  Farm.  W.  L . 2649  2693 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Bd.  R . 2454  2665 

Pouglaston  Manor  Farm,  R.  I.  It... 2655  2646 

Dryden  Pltry  Brdg.  Farm.  Bd.  R...2702  2645 

Steelman  Pltry  Farm,  N.  n . 2574  2636 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Bd.  R . 2541  2619 

Tony  Malinsky,  W.  L . 2511  2615 

Content  Farms,  W.  E . 2480  2614 

Wene  Chick  Farms,  R.  I.  R . 2514  2608 

Lake  Marie  Pltry  Farm,  W.  L . 2472  2603 

Wm.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  W.  L . 2489  2597 

5  Ralph  W.  Anderson,  R.  X.  R . 2448  2597 


Why  IODIZED  FEEDS 
Produce  More  Milk 


of  the  22  Guernseys  owned  by  C.  E.  Smith, 
Johns.  Pa.  All  receive  Iodized  Feeds  to  keep 
up  milk  flow  and  maintain  health.  Courtesy,  Mari¬ 
time  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Milk  -producing  dairy  feeds  of 
high  calcium  and  protein  content 
place  a  heavy  drain  on  the  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  thyroid  (Iodine)  gland. 
Unless  there  is  sufficient  Iodine  in 
the  thyroid  to  help  assimilate  the 
minerals  and  aid  digestion  of  the 
rich  proteins,  the  milk  glands  are 
not  fully  stimulated. 

One  well-known  nutritional  author¬ 
ity  reports  an  increase  of  9.1  lbs. 
of  milk  daily  through  the  use  of 
a  sufficient  amount  of  Iodine. 
Another  farm  study  showed  a  4. 7% 
increase  in  milk  production  with 
Iodized  Feeds. 

Iodine  at  proper  levels  puts  high 
calcium  and  high  protein  feeds  to 
work.  Insist  upon  feeds  that  bear  the 
Iodine  Seal  of  Approval.  See  your 
local  dealer  and  make  a  60-day  feed¬ 
ing  test.  For  free  feeding  booklet, 
address  Room  2160A  Iodine  Educa¬ 
tional  Bureau,  Inc.,  120  Broadway, 
_  New  York,  N.Y. 


TREE 


Traditionally,  Natural  Iodine 
is  produced  in  the  manufacture 
of  Natural  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


VALUABLE  FEEDING  BOOKLET 
IODINE  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU,  Inc. 


StAZDRY  is  the  ideal  all  around  litter 
for  poultry  houses,  for  baby  chicks,  brooder 
houses  and'  as  a  nesting  material.  Also  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  superior  bedding  for  cattle  and 
horses. 

It  has  less  moisture  and  is  freer  from  dust.  Bales 
are  easily  broken  apart — less  tendency  to  pack. 

Stazdry  is  economical  because  of  its  low  price, 
large  coverage  per  bale,  and  its  lasting  qualities. 
Sold  by  all  progressive  feed  dealers. 


Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

STERILIZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 


7  HUBBARD'S  " 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Buy  direct  from  the 
breedingsource.  Note8 
Balanced  Breeding  fea¬ 
tures.  Cross-bred  New 
Hampshire  Rocks  avail¬ 
able  for  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  fall  price  list. 

Hubbard 

Farms 

Box  911 

WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

balanced 

BREEDING 

features 

1  Low  Mortality 

2  F  r  e  e  d  o  m  from 

Pullorum  Disease 
IB.W.D.' 

3  Fast.  Uniform  Growth 

4  Outstanding  Vigor 

5  Rapid.  Full  Feather¬ 
ing 

6  Early  Maturity 

7  Good  Egg  Production 

8  Large  Egg  Si/e 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens.  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKLR 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


lht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


809 


Suha  $  me. 

EMBLEM-PROTECTED 


PEAT  UTTER 


wet 

MoU  of  cliktif, 
diAcLqte&aMi  uhml 


If  you  hate  scraping  dirty  drop¬ 
pings  boards  and  cleaning  out 
smelly  litter— take  this  tip.  Use  Em¬ 
blem-Protected  Peat  Litter.  It  saves 
a  heap  of  time,  money  and  work. 

But  that’s  not  all.  This  amazing 
litter  has  by-product  value  as  ma¬ 
nured  peat  moss  that  more  than 
pays  for  itself.  Investigate  and  I  bet 
you’ll  thank  me  a  dozen  times. 

1  SAVES  DISAGREEABLE  WORK 

2  CONTROLS  DAMPNESS 

3  SAFE  AND  SANITARY 

4  STOPS  FEED  WASTE 

5  NO  FIRE  HAZARD 

6  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 


ONLY  NATURE'S  FINEST  FEAT  MOSS  IS  EMBLEM- 
PROTECTED.  LOOK  FOR  TH!S  GOALtTY  MARK  ON 
EACH  BALE.  IT’S  THERE  FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION. 


Peat^PIC^iosS 

mm 


PEAT  IMPORT  CORPORATION 


KNY-11 


Educational,  Advertising,  and  Research  Dept. 
155  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Please  send  your  free  Emblem-Protected  Poultry 
Litter  folder.  I  am  also  interested  in  the  subjects 
checked  below: 


□  Selling  Manured  Peat  Moss  at  a  Profit. 

□  How  Emblem-Protected  Peat  Moss  is 
Produced. 


Name_. 


Address. 


City _ _ _ _ _ State. 


Sunnybrook 


Baby  Chicks- Pullets 

Hatches  of  Baby  Chicks  Every  Week. 
2000  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  New  Hampshires 
and  White  Leghorns 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island.  Report  for  week  of  October  21 : 

Health  and,  in  fact,  life  itself  depends 
upon  a  constant  supply  of  vitamins,  is 
the  conclusion  reached  by  many  investi¬ 
gators  in  the  field  of  nutrition.  Vita¬ 
mins  A,  D  and  G  are  the  only  ones 
which  cause  the  poultryman  any  concern, 
the  others  being  present  in  sufficient 
amounts  in  most  of  the  common  poultry 
rations. 

A  lack  of  vitamin  A  in  the  poultry  ra¬ 
tion  prevents  proper  growth  in  baby 
chicks,  curtails  egg  production  and  may 
cause  a  condition  known  as  nutritional 
roup.  A  deficiency  in  vitamin  D  causes 
leg  weakness  in  chicks,  as  well  as  im¬ 
proper  development  of  the  other  bones, 
particularly  the  breast  bone.  Some  in¬ 
vestigators  believe  that  crooked  breast 
bones  are  caused  by  a  vitamin  D  de¬ 
ficiency  rather  than  by  early  roosting.  In 
hens  a  lack  of  vitamin  II  causes  poorly 
shelled  eggs.  This  is  important  to  the 
egg  farmer  as  well  as  the  poultryman 
who  operates  incubators,  because  this 
condition  means  more  cracked  eggs  either 
in  the  nests  or  in  transit ;  in  the  case  of 
the  incubator  operator,  poor  hatches  will 
result.  A  recent  report  from  Kentucky 
indicates  that  the  addition  of  cod  liver 
oil  to  the  ration,  of  pullets  under  the 
conditions  of  their  tests,  decreased  embryo 
mortality  during  the  third  week  of  incu¬ 
bation. 

The  vitamin  A  requirements  of  poultry 
may  be  met  by  feeding  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  of  yellow  corn,  fresh  green  feed, 
Alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  Alfalfa  leaf 
meal.  However,  the  difficulty  may  be  that 
dark  egg  yolks  will  result  and  the  eggs 
may  not  bring  a  top  market  price.  Cod 
liver  oil  will  serve  as  a  very  concen¬ 
trated  vitamin  A  supplement  and  less 
corn  and  greens  will  be  needed.  It  is 
rather  convenient  for  the  poultry  raiser 
to  be  able  to  supply  a  rich  source  of  vi¬ 
tamin  D  in  the  same  product  that  sup¬ 
plies  vitamin  A ;  thus  in  adding  cod  liver 
oil  to  the  ration  both  vitamin  A  and  D 
will  be  provided.  In  feeding  cod  liver  oil 
the  usual  recommendation  is  to  use  one 
pound  or  one  pint  of  cod  liver  oil  in  every 
100  pounds  of  dry  mash.  This  applies  to 
laying  stock,  breeders,  baby  chicks  and 
growing  birds.  The  amount  of  oil  used  is 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  variations 
in  proportions  of  grain  and  mash  feed. 
Where  a  moist  mash  is  fed  or  soaked  oats 
are  used  it  seems  more  convenient  to  mix 
the  oil  with  this  feed.  The  rate  is  one 
quart  of  oil  each  day  to  1,000  head  of 
adult  stock. 

The  use  of  a  mineral  supplement  is  es¬ 
sential  throughout  the  year.  In  rations 
which  make  liberal  use  of  bran,  Alfalfa 
products,  meat  scrap,  fish  meal  or  milk 
in  some  form,  there  will  probably  be  no 
lack  of  phosphorous.  However,  the  cal¬ 
cium,  often  called  lime,  which  the  birds 
need  for  bone  building  and  for  egg  shells, 
must  be  provided  in  some  form.  Oyster 
shells  or  limestone  grit  are  the  two  best 
products  for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  to  provide  chickens  of  all 
ages  oyster  shells  of  suitable  size  in  hop¬ 
pers  at  all  times. 

Sardine  oil  has  been  found  to  be  a 
satisfactory  source  of  vitamin  D  and 
some  feed  manufacturers  are  using  it  in¬ 
stead  of  cod  liver  oil.  There  are  cod 
liver  oil  concentrates  on  the  market  as 
well  as  certified  cod  liver  oils.  In  case 
these  products  are  used  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  directions  should  be  followed.  — 

During  the  third  week  of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  egg-laying  contest,  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  4.69  eggs  per 
bird,  or  at  the  rate  of  67.1  per  cent.  This 
is  an  increase  of  1.9  per  cent  over  last 
week  s  production  and  is  .5  per  cent 
higher  than  the  production  for  the  third 
week  of  the  previous  contest.  The  total 
production  to  date  is  12.44  eggs  per  bird. 
This  is  .7S  eggs  per  bird  above  the  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  in  the  last  contest. 


Sunnybrook  chicks  and  pullets  have  been  sold  and  guar 
anteed  tor  sixteen  years.  Of  Pullorum  clean  flocks 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  -  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks  —  Hatched  Entirely  in 
Electric  Incubators.  Free  Catalog.  100  500  1000 


Specializing  in  Broiler  Chicks  —  Hatched  Entirely  in 
Electric  Incubators.  Free  Catalog.  100  500  1000 

Large  Tyne  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns _ $7.00  $35.00  $70.00 

llamd  Ttocks  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

K.  1.  Reds  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 


All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash 
or  C.O.D.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  folder. 

C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  R.  McALISTERVILLE,  Pa. 


D I  nnn  TFCTTD  n-  h  Reds.  Red  Rox.  Barred 
i  £o3I  LtU  Rox,  White  Legiionis,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  live  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm  A 
Hatchery,  t.  B.  Rittonhouse,  Prop.,  R,  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


niGH  TEN  FOR  3RD  WEEK—  Points  E 


E.  B.  Parmenter,  R.  I.  R .  <55 

Lamar  W.  Sexton,  N.  H .  64 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm,  R.  I.  R _  61 

Moss  Farm.  R.  I.  R .  go 

Harry  A.  Sehnell,  W.  L . !..!  60 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Cross .  50 

Redbird  Farm,  R.  X.  R .  57 

V.  H.  Kirkup,  B.  P.  R . 57 

WHITE  LEGnORNS— 

Harry  A.  Sehnell  .  166 

George  A.  Pearce  .  147 

Creighton  Brothers  .  146 

Creighton  Brothers  .  144 

Crockett’s  Poultry  Farm  .  143 

Green  Hedges  Farm  Co .  430 

Kalouner’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  .  .  135 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — 

Faith  Farm  .  J3g 

Faith  Farm  . 773 

CROSS  BREED— 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery  (Red-Rock)  ...  153 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE— 

Lamar  TV.  Sexton  .  160 

C.  D.  Cummins  .  140 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 

E.  B.  Parmenter  .  168 

Dotiglaston  Manor  Farm  . ”  ieo 

Moss  Farm  .  755 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

J-  Kjrkup  . . 

V.  H.  Kirkup  . . 


ggs 

65 

64 

66 
61 

65 
61 
61 
61 

1S2 

161 

136 

152 
103 

153 
160 

163 

137 

161 

165 

163 


171 

177 

160 

160 

154 


New  "Ctwp-SolUL'  Pellet  EXPOSES 
Tragic  Waste  of  Unlaid  Eggs 
In  Present  Day  Feeds 


NO  FOOD  canal  carries  feed  from 
the  layer's  intestines  to  her  unlaid 
eggs.  Instead,  feed  must  be  di¬ 
gested  and  then  pass  THRU  her  intestinal 
walls. 

Because  Pratts  "Crop-Solid"  Laying 
Pellets  digest  Nature's  Way,  they  pass 
thru  the  intestinal  walls  so  freely,  more 
of  the  eggs  in  the  bird  are  actually  laid. 

Due  to  unnatural  digestion,  mash  and 
ordinary  pellets  may  never  develop  many 
of  the  unlaid  eggs.  These  feeds  instantly 
form  a  pasty  mass  in  the  crop.  Too  soon, 
the  feed  passes  on  into  the  gizzard.  No 
time  is  taken  to  soften  hard,  sharp  bits  of 
fibre.  The  pasty  food  mass  offers  the 
gizzard  nothing  to  grind  so  the  feed  races 
on  into  the  intestines,  where  the  hard, 
jagged  fibres  irritate  and  damage  the 
delicate  intestinal  walls. 

In  defense,  nature  floods  the  intestines 
with  slimy  mucus,  covering  and  blocking 
the  food  absorbing  ducts.  Only  limited 
amounts  of  feed  can  penetrate  this  mucus 
and  enter  the  body.  The  rest  passes  out 
in  the  droppings  wasted  and  many  of  the 
unlaid  eggs  may  never  be  developed. 

Thru  an  exclusive  process  (patent  ap¬ 
plied  for),  Pratts  Pellets  are  made  "crop- 
solid"  like  grain.  Crop  juices  can't  break 
them  down  quickly  so  they  are  held  for 
hours.  Heat  and  moisture  gradually 


soften  fibres,  increasing  digestibility. 
When  passed  to  the  gizzard,  the  softened 
fibres  are  easily  pulverized  into  harmless, 
healthful  bulk. 

When  "Crop-Solid"  Pellets  enter  the 
intestines,  there  is  no  overflow  of  mucus. 
The  feed  has  been  prepared  as  Nature 
intended.  Nourishment  pours  freely  thru 
wide-open  food  ducts  into  the  body.  No 
feed  is  wasted  in  the  droppings.  Unde¬ 
veloped  eggs  are  more  completely  fed. 
Egg  production  goes  up. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  little  you 
pay  for  mash  or  ordinary  pellets.  What 
good  are  these  feeds,  if  they  fail  to  de¬ 
velop  the  unlaid  eggs  in  your  layers? 

Give  nature  a  chance  to  increase  your 
egg  profits.  Feed  Pratts  "Crop-Solid" 
Laying  Pellets.  Send  Coupon  with  5c  in 
stamps  for  interesting,  educational  book 
on  Feeding  Layers  Nature's  Way  and 
our  special  introductory  offer  that  saves 
you  75c  on  your  first  small  purchase  of 
"Crop-Solid"  Pellets. 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  358. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  interesting,  educational 
book  on  feeding  layers  Nature’s  Way  and  your 
introductory  offer  that  saves  me  75c  on  my  first 
purchase  of  "CROP -SOLID”  Pellets.  (I  enclose  5c 
in  postage.) 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . State . 


Ml  W£N€%CHICKS 


IMMEDIATE  or  FUTURE  DELIVERY 

BREEDS: 

HATCHING  CAPACITY 

for  1937!  The  object :  FIRST — to  use  these  gigantic  facil¬ 
ities  to  cut  production  costs  lower  than  ever,  so  the 
TREMENDOUS  SAVINGS  achieved  can  be  used  for 

new  and  important  advances  in  breeding  to  make 
WENE  CHICKS  the  WORLD’S  LEADING  CHICKS 
for  EXTRA  PROFITS.  SECOND:  to  give  QUICK- 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  4000-M,  VINELAND,  N.  1. 


HATCHED  EVERY 
WEEK  OF  THE  YEAR 
WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks  Barred  or  White  Rocks 

WENEcross  Bram-Rocks  R.  I.  Reds— White  Giants 

WENEcross  "Barred”  REDrocks  New  Hampshire  Reds 
WENEcross  "Sex-Link”  REDrocks  Wyandottes  or  Leghorns 

OVER  1,500,000  EGGS  AT  ONE  SETTING 

EST,  MOST  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE  on  any  size  chick  order,  elim¬ 
inating  disappointment  and  delay.  And  our  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 
SALE  on  chicks  for  immediate  or  future  delivery  is  in 
effect  RIGHT  NOW!  SAVE  up  to  $2  per  100  by 
being  PROMPT.  A  postcard  will  do.  Write  TODAY 
for  FREE  CATACDG! 


ruxn.1 


Leghouis-Keds-Rocks  AVyandottes 
New  Hampshires-Hallcross  ((WimD  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorxim  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  yf 
1 >y  tKe  Official  State  testing  agency 
.  :  of  one  of  the  sbe  New  England  States,  with 'f 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
witKin  tRe  preceding  calendar  year. 


% 


[  WELL  BKEDA-WEIL  BREEDERS" 


"Never  a  week  without  a  hatch’*  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Ml 


r  DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 

Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

New  Hampshire  State  Accredited  flock,  means 
highest  i-ating.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  B.W 
U.,  found  100*  free,  no  reactors !  Money  back  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Hatches  year  round.  Free  catalog 
Prices  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL.  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Exeter,  >.  H. 


KERR 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


UVE-THR1VE-GR0W 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 

Red  Rock  Cross.  Always  available.  Hatches 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders.  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers.  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  INC. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  &  Barred  Cross- 
Breds  for  broilers.  Day  old  & 
started.  Vigorous  chicks  from 
blood-tested  breeders.  rigidly 
culled  for  vigor  and  size.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


Hatches  twice  a  week. 

aUEJTLb. 


POULTRY  FARM 
£r  HATCHERY 


BOX  5. 


SEAF0RD, 


DELAWARE 


810 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  7,  1936 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


[In  response  to  requests  from  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  following  is  a  reprint  of  an 
article  on  New  York  State  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  which  appeared  in  this  column 
about  two  years  ago ;  the  necessary  revis¬ 
ions  in  the  light  of  the  new  Social  Se- 
cuity  Act  bring  this  information  down 
to  date.] 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  an  old  age 
pension  under  the  Public  Welfare  Law  of 
this  State,  a  person  must  be  (1)  at  least 
65  years  old,  (2)  a  U.  S.  citizen,  (3)  a 
resident  of  New  York  State  for  10  years, 
(4)  a  resident  of  his  local  public  welfare 
district  for  one  year  and  (5)  unable  to 
support  himself  and  has  no  near  relatives 
able  to  support  him. 

The  examination  of  these  qualifications 
is  made  by  the  county  public  welfare  of¬ 
ficial  and  much  is  left  to  his  discretion. 
The  law  provides  that  he  may  accept  a 
deed  or  mortgage  from  the  applicant  in 
return  for  the  pension  allowance.  If  an 
applicant  does  transfer  a  deed  or  mort¬ 
gage  and  does  not  redeem  within  one  year 
thereafter,  the  welfare  district  can  sell 
the  property  or  the  mortgage  and  use 
the  proceeds  for  the  care  of  the  pen¬ 
sioner.  If  the  spouse,  a  parent,  grand¬ 
parent,  child  or  grandchild  of  an  appli¬ 
cant  refuses  to  contribute  to  his  support, 
they  can  be  held  responsible  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  district  for  any  moneys  ex¬ 
pended  in  pension  allowances.  Similar¬ 
ly,  if  a  pensioner  later  dies  leaving  in¬ 
surance  payable  to  his  estate,  the  welfare 
district  has  a  preferred  claim  against  the 
insurance  moneys  for  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  plus  funeral  costs  up  to  $125. 
Inquiries  about  the  old  age  pension 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Division  of 
Old  Age  Security,  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  Albany. 

The  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  now 
in  force,  in  no  way  changes  the  pension 
laws  or  requirements  of  any  State,  nor 
the  pension  allowances  made  by  any 
State.  Under  Title  1  of  this  new  Federal 
law.  money  has  been  allotted  to  the  va¬ 
rious  States  for  “old  age  assistance.”  The 
share  given  to  each  State  is  based  on 
an  amount  equal  to  one-lialf  (but  not 
more  than  $15)  of  all  pension  moneys 
paid  by  each  State  to  persons  over  65 
years  of  age.  The  allotment  to  be  made 
to  New  York  State  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  existing  pension  allowances 
will  be  increased  by  $15  per  month,  or  by 
any  amount.  If  the  old  age  pension  al¬ 
lowances  in  New  York  are  at  the  present 
time  considered  adequate  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  the  N.  Y.  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  the  Federal  allotment 
will  merely  be  used  by  the  State  to  reim¬ 
burse  itself  for  its  pension  expenses. 


A  number  of  years  ago  my  mother  ob¬ 
tained  a  $3,400  Federal  Land  Bank 
mortgage  and,  as  is  the  custom,  34  shares 
of  stock  were  set  aside  for  her  and  $170 
deducted  from  the  cash  given  her  for  the 
purposes  for  which  she  secured  the  loan. 
Years  later  I.  as  sole  heir,  sold  the  farm 
to  a  client  of  the  Land  Bank.  It  was 
represented  to  me  that  the  stock  had  no 
value  and  in  the  preliminary  agreement 
nothing  was  said  about  it.  The  farm  was 
sold  without  the  stock. 

I  have  done  nothing  to  alienate  pos¬ 
session  of  the  stock  to  which  I  fell  heir 
at  the  death  of  my  mother.  Can  any  col¬ 
lection  be  made  at  the  date  of  maturity 
of  the  mortgage  which  my  mother  gave? 
Can  I  sell  this  stock  to  some  other  party 
for  its  present  worth  ?  R.  e.  b. 

Delaware. 

The  requirements  are  that  a  borrower 
through  a  national  farm  loan  association 
must  purchase  stock  in  the  association  in 
an  amount  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  his  loan.  Thus  the  $3,400  loan 
would  carry  stock  valued  at  $170,  or  34 
shares  at  $5  a  share. 

This  stock  is  held  by  the  association 
and  the  borrower  is  issued  a  certificate. 
The  association  stock  in  turn  is  given  by 
the  association  to  the  Land  Bank  as  col¬ 
lateral  and  is  so  held  by  the  Land  Bank. 
If  title  to  the  farm  changes  hands,  the 
stock  is  transferred  to  the  new  owner. 
Thus,  the  owner  of  the  stock  forfeits  his 
equity  in  the  stock  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  of  the  property. 


Joseph  Ginsberg,  Inc.,  of  Newark  and 
New  York,  is  in  financial  difficulties  and, 
it  is  alleged,  he  owes  some  $20,000  in 
these  markets.  His  attorney  claims  as¬ 
sets  exceed  liabilities  and  that  Ginsberg 
will  pay  in  full  if  given  time.  He  has 
made  a  definite  offer  of  20  per  cent  cash 
and  balance  payable  in  installments  until 
complete  settlement  is  made.  The  credi¬ 
tors  were  not  satisfied  with  the  offer  and 
another  hearing  was  held.  It  was 
suggested  that  a  trustee  be  appointed  to 
take  charge,  Ginsberg  to  continue  in 
business  under  the  supervision  of  the 
trustee.  Nathan  Reuben,  9  Clinton  St., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  was  appointed.  Those 
who  have  claims  against  Ginsberg  should 
send  them  in  promptly  to  the  trustee. 


Sam  Rosenthal,  fruit  and  produce 
dealer,  301  Washington  St.,  New  York, 
made  an  assignment  to  Louis  Alter,  of  70 
Pine  St..  New  York.  An  involuntary 
petition  in  bankruptcy  was  filed  against 
him  by  concerns  to  whom  he  owed  sums 
in  the  amount  of  $1,880,  $2S6  and  $253. 
There  was  no  intimation  of  any  previous 
difficuulty  and  the  creditors  waited  a  few 
days  for  report  from  Rosenthal  and  when 
the  assignment  was  announced  imme¬ 
diately  brought  the  bankruptcy  petition. 
There  is  no  definite  report  as  to  the 
liabilities  and  assets  but  it  is  rumored 
that  the  amount  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $80,000  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo  and  other  markets.  Rosenthal 
has  been  in  good  standing  in  the  trade 
for  many  years  but  financial  losses  in 
Florida  last  year  and  other  conditions  ran 
him  into  difficulties.  The  manner  of 
closing  the  business,  however,  has  dis¬ 
counted  this  feeling  among  customers  and 
it  will  not  be  known  until  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  are  concluded  as  to  what 
caused  the  hasty  action.  Claims  against 
Sam  Rosenthal  should  be  sent  in  promp- 
ly  to  Louis  Alter. 

I  have  a  client  whose  husband  re¬ 
cently  passed  away  and  was  insured  in 
the  Fidelity  Mutual  Association  of  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Minn.  The  company  has  ad¬ 
mitted  they  owe  the  insurance  but  will 
not  pay  and  wishes  to  compromise. 

New  York.  l.  j.  r. 

Several  letters  to  the  Fidelity  Mutual 
Association  of  Minneapolis  brought  no 
reply.  Inquiry  at  the  State  Insurance 
Department  disclosed  that  this  company, 
along  with  four  other  companies,  Ameri¬ 
can  Mutual  Protective  Association,  Con¬ 
solidated  Mutual  Insurance  Association, 
Consolidated  Insurance  Underwriters  and 
Community  Service  Association,  all  lo¬ 
cated  at  410  Vanderburgh  Bldg.,  10  S.  4th 
St.,  Minneapolis,  has  not  been  licensed 
by  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  sell  insur¬ 
ance  in  that  State.  The  Department  ad¬ 
vises  that  the  principal  of  all  these  five 
companies.  M.  E.  Bean,  has  a  record  of 
four  convictions  for  violations  of  the  in¬ 
surance  laws  and  that  appeals  are  pend¬ 
ing  in  three  of  these  cases. 

It  is  further  stated  by  the  Insurance 
Department  that  at  the  present  time 
judgments  totaling  $27,000  are  entered 
against  Bean  personally. 

In  this  case,  collection,  if  at  all,  can 
only  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  a 
local  attorney. 

I  ordered  five  pairs  of  black  grouse 
from  A.  Keresztfalvy,  4005  Franklin 
Blvd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  trading  under  the 
name  “Hungarian  American  Live  Game 
Exchange.  I  sent  check  for  $260.  I  have 
never  received  the  birds  nor  my  money. 
I  reported  to  Post  Office  without  reply. 
If  this  is  not  using  the  mails  to  defraud, 
then  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  was 
wondering  if  you  could  help  me  in  the 
matter.  g.  e. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  received  definite  promises  from 
Mr.  Keresztfalvy,  who  now  gives  address 
at  11719  Buckeye  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
that  he  would  make  repayment  of  the 
amount  sent  him.  He  never  sent  any 
money  but  repeated  the  promises.  He  as¬ 
sured  us  in  1934  that  he  had  “so  many 
good  things  on  hand,  business,  fine  posi¬ 
tion,  etc.”  that  he  would  send  a  check  to 
our  reader  right  after  New  Y^ears.  No 
check  has  been  received. 

Will  you  advise  me  if  it  would  be  wise 
to  take  up  a  proposition  made  by  the 
Mushroom  Growers  of  America  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.?  I  am  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  p.  a. 

New  York. 

The  Mushroom  Growers  of  America  is 
a  name  used  by  Maurice  Willens  of  431 
N.  Clark  St..  Chicago,  Ill.,  in  the  sale  of 
mushroom  spawn.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  just  issued  a  complaint 
against  them  alleging  that  Willens  adver¬ 
tises  that  his  firm  is  a  large  and  substan¬ 
tial  organization  or  trade  association  and 
maintains  a  staff  of  experts.  This,  the 
Commission  claims,  is  not  true  and  that 
it  is  simply  a  trade  name  assumed  by 
Willens  to  get  the  trade  of  buyers.  His 
advertising  states  there  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  mushrooms  and  that  his  spawn 
will  produce  extraordinary  financial  re¬ 
sults  and  that  the  spawn  can  be  planted 
in  any  idle  space  about  the  home.  These 
facts  are  alleged  to  be  untrue  and  legiti¬ 
mate  dealers  complain  that  the  methods 
used  in  advertising  are  not  truthfully 
represented  and  hurt  the  legitimate  trade. 
Mushroom-growing  is  highly  commercial¬ 
ized  and  the  easy  returns  for  little  effort 
in  odd  spots  around  the  home  reads  better 
on  paper  than  the  results  could  possibly 
justify. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Elmira  Oil  Co., 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  is  in  existence  yet? 
I  bought  shares  of  it  in  1906  and  for 
some  time  past  can’t  get  any  connection 
with  them.  _  ■  a.  e.  i.. 

New  lrork. 

This  charter  expired  in  1930  for  non¬ 
payment  of  fees  and  no  reports  had  been 
filed  since  1915. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


..WHEN  WORMED  WITH 


DR.SALSBURYS 

AVI-TONE 


•  You  get  no  loss  in  egg  production 
when  you  worm  your  hens  with  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Avi-Tone !  That’s  because 
Avi-Tone  not  only  checks  round  worm 
infestation,  but  also  improves  the  ap¬ 
petite,  aids  digestion  and  helps  to  build 
up  strength  and  vitality.  In  fact,  its 
tonic  and  conditioning  ingredients  tend 
to  increase  egg  production. 

So  keep  your  hens  in  steady  lay.  Worm 
them  now  the  Avi-Tone  way.  Avi-Tone 
comes  in  powder  form — easy  to  mix  with 
moist  or  dry  mash.  Inexpensive,  too.  So 
get  a  package  at  once  from  the  hatchery- 
man,  druggist,  feed  or  produce  dealer 
who  displays  the  emblem  below. 

enre  2 4 -pace  book  “First  Aid  to 
■  t  ^  Growing  Flocks.”  Gives  full 
information  on  Worming,  Vaccination,  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Write  for  a  copy  now; 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbury, 

Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  poultry  healtn. 

715  Water  Street,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

Take  Tour  POULTRY  TROUBLES  To 
The  Dealer  Who  Displays  Thie  Emblem. 
Be  la  a  Member  of  Oar  NATION-WIDB 
POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE. 


P 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  try  "magazine,  full 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


COD  LIVER  OIL  highest  quality.  Surpasses  all  USP  re¬ 
quirements  for  Vitamins  A  and  D,  $1.50  gallon  post¬ 
paid  4th  Zone.  STOUGHTON  GRAIN  CO.,  Stoughton,  Mass. 


f'Hirif C  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
'-tfllVAlVij  ing  flocks.  Immediate  and  fall  deliv¬ 
eries.  Catalog  free.  Mohawk  Valley  Hatchery. 
Ill  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  New  York 


PHI  |  ETC  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshires.  Four 
rULLLlu  months  old  and  ready  to  lay.  Nice  ones. 
Reasonable  prices.  SUNNY  ACRES.  PUTNEY.  VT. 


Mammoth  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  S4;  White  Muscovy 
Ducks,  *2.  CHAS.  E  HALL0CK,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3,000  Pullets  on  free  range.  May  Hatched,  also  first 
week  in  June.  IS  to  19  weeks  old  $1  00  each.  All 
Pullets  from  large  English  Strain  breeders,  layers 
of  large  white  eggs.  Also  a  limited  number  of 
Browu  Leghorns,  same  age,  same  price. 

BR00ICSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


TWENTY  MOST  POPULAR  BREEDS 

We  have  supervised  breeding  and  management  of  our 
egg  producing  flocks  for  21  years.  Rigid  culling  and 
careful  blood-testing  have  developed  strong  healthy 
flocks  that  produce  chicks  of  high  livability.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  testify  to  high  egg  producing  and 
auiclc  developing  broiler  qualities.  Fair  prices. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

Lone  Elm  Hatcheries,  Box  206.  Nokomis,  Illinois 


r—  BROILER  CHICKS— 

BOOKING  NOW  FOR  FALL  DELIVERY 
Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  Whlto 
Wyandottes,  Largo  Type  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Red- 
Rock  Cross  Bred.  N.  H.  Reds.  90%  Livability  at 
four  weeks  guaranteed  on  all  chix.  Write  for 
I  catalog.  Breeders  Blood  Tested  for  B.  W.  I). 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 

BOX  R,  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


CUSTOMERS  PROVE  MON  IDEAL 
CHICKS  BEST  BUY! 

Letters  Praise  Fast  Feathering,  Growth.  Low  Mortality 

We  stand  behind  our  chicks  with  liberal  guarantees. 
Try  them  once.  We  know  you  will  always  buy.  Don’t 
waste  money-time  on  cheap  chicks.  Save  with  Quality 
stock.  100%  State-tested — accredited  for  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease.  Special  prices  on  3  weeks  old  chicks. 

MON  IDEAL  BREEDERS,  R.  7.  NORWICH.  CONN. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY 

Hollywood-Tancred  Strain 

$1.00  and  UP. 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  1  Milford  Road,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

LUKERT’S  T  pnhnPHC  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LvyilUi  K19  8  vv.  Pullets 

Hatch  every  Week 

cmouiFA°RR  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


WHY 

3 Why  not  join  the  Great  American 
Jf  Club  of  Royal  squab  raisers?  Lots 
of  members.  Responsible  New  York 
■m  poultry  firms  want  thousands  of 
.  ,  ,  ,  baby  birds.  Profitable.  Ask  for  Nov. 

pink  sheet  of  free  White  Kings  for  prompt  order.  Send 
stamp  for  free  book.  PR  Co..  205  How.  St..  Melrose,  Mass. 


these 


Best  Poultry  Paper  6  FsIuesIO4 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  coin  or 
stamps.  50c  for  3  years  or  10c  for  (!  months 
trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry  lour- 
nal.  540  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Turkey  Magazine 


Big  money  In  turkeys.  In¬ 
vestigate  modern  methods; 
read  Turkey  World,  oldest 
and  largest  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  turkeys. 

♦1.00  a  year.  Turkey  World, tDeek  M,  Mount  Mo rrlt,  III. 


1 


PERRICH  BROS. 

Want  on  Commission 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 

also  other  fruits  &  vegetables. 
Checks  mailed  daily. 

42-44  HARRISON  STREET 
Trading  Member  Car.  Washington  St.,  New  York  City 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

109  years 
in  busi¬ 
ness. 


EGG 

MARKETING 

Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— ‘FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


Receive  all  grades  —  paying  premiums  for  fancy  — 
a  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  retail  trade. 
Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  1898 


21$L1VE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House. Established  18W. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Itox  20,  West  Washington  Market,  N cw  York  City 

DRESSED  POULTRY  &  GAME 

Shipments  of  Turkeys,  Capons,  Boasting  Chickens, 
Pullets  Broilers,  Guinea  and  Game  solicited.  Write  for 
market  and  instructions. 

U  L  MELONEY,  Associated  With  George  Cook 
Poultry  Corp.,  349  West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

fs.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  4. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &1H.  GRAB  TO 

17  Jav  St  _  New  York  City 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

.  i|^  M/MUB?V  For  Power  &  Liaht.  Replace  your  old 
SAVt  mURE  I  lead  batteries  with  Edlsons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  long  life.  Non-Acid.  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  ana  6  volt  Windchargers.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharKiner  or  a  4tr ATED*  LIT* 

linennHitionul  notarized  izuarantees.  FRciri  ILLUolKAlHD  L>n- 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY’  ,  88  Ster¬ 
ling  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York.  _ _ 

MEN  WITH  CARS  WANTED 

To  distribute  fast  selling  auto,  home  and  farm  products 
in  demand  by  farmers,  dairymen,  car  and  truck  owners. 
Products  guaranteed — priced  low  for  volume  business. 
Big  accounts  shipi>ed  direct.  Earn  $30  a  week  at  start. 
Credit  backing  and  promotion  for  producers.  Write  to 
LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  842  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

LAXWELL  HERBTEA 

For  Constipation 

SI  00  per  lb.  Trial  size  35c.  Stamps  accepted. 

RAY  LABORATORY,  RICHMOND  HILL,  NEW  YORK 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  HEAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N  V  Old  5 -room  colonial  house. 
WJFW1CK,  IN.  I.  modernized;  3  acres,  country 
views'  old  doors,  windows,  closets,  stone  walks,  wall; 
mile  to  State  road;  50  miles  N.  Y.  City:  $4,000,  cash 

or  terms  HARRY  VAIL.  WARWICK,  N.  Y. 


I  want  Skunks,  Coons,  Minks,  Weasels,  Muskrats 
from  N.Y..  Pa..  Mich.,  New  Eingland.  Don’t  wait  to 
write  for  price  list,  just  ship  and  say  hold  separate. 
JAIMES  P.  ELLIS,  42  MILL  ST.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Its  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  us  grow. 


Tivqtic*  Cnarrnc  Roilc*  scents ; snowslioes ; com- 

II  tips,  filial  C3,  Italia,  plete  trapping  equip¬ 
ment;  lowest  prices;  quickest  service.  Free  Catalog. 

HOWE  FUR  CO..  Dept.  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  ME. 


CIDER  Apples  Wanted— Harrison,  Canfield,  Russets. 
Write  particulars.  It.  J.  Headley.  Union,  Union  Co.,  N.  J. 


Sell  our  lovely  honey  locally.  Liberal  commission;  free 
samples.  HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mast. 


WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS  per  blades?  We 

sharpen  and  guarantee  them  to  cut  like  new.  Prompt 
Service.  Enclose  50c  with  each  set  and  mail  to — 
JOHN  F.  LAWSON  NUTLKV,  N.  J. 

We  sell  and  repair  Stewart  Clip  Masters  and  Plates. 


COW  AND  HORSE  CLIPPERS  sharpened;  enclosed  50c 
per  set  blades  mailed:  factory  grinding  equipment; 
workmanship  guaranteed;  prompt  service.  Est.  185-!. 

CREUTZBURG,  Dept.  A,  119  N.  Sixth  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8e  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  ol  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


YOUNG  WOMAN  white  for  plain  cooking  and 
general  housework  in  small  family  in  South 
Orange,  N.  J.  No  laundry  work.  Good  home  for 
reliable  person.  State  wages  and  give  references. 
ADVERTISER  2770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


DAIRY  FARMER  with  small  family,  $40  and 
good  house;  also  single  milker  $25,  room  and 
in, aid ;  good  milkers  necessary.  PLEASANT 
PLAINS  FARM,  Annapolis,  Md. 


WANTED  —  Girl  of  sixteen  or  older  to  assist 
wife  at  housework  in  family  of  two;  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary.  ADVERTISER  2771,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — middle  aged  or  elderly  man,  work 
on  small  farm,  good  home,  $5  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2782,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  girls,  18  to  30  years;  white, 
for  general  housework,  no  cooking.  Wages  $25. 
Write  MRS.  A.  BARTSCH,  Forest  Road,  Essex 
Fells,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Boy  as  helper,  chores,  carpentry, 
poultry;  board,  clothes,  good  home  and  allow¬ 
ance.  ADVERTISER  2783,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COMPETENT  houseworker,  Protestant,  white, 
about  25  to  35  years,  3  in  family,  modern 
home  near  Hackensack,  N.  .T.,  $30  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  2784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER — white,  over  18,  no  cooking. 

Modern  suburban  home.  $25  mouth,  own  room. 
BOX  26,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  care  of  fruit  orchards;  must  be  sober, 
experienced,  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
2786,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


COUPLE — Man  who  understands  poultry,  turkeys 
and  incubation.  Handy  with  tools.  Woman, 
houseworker  and  wait  on  table  or  plain  cooking, 
(private  home).  Steady,  good  home.  Must 
furnish  references.  $60  a  month.  ADVERTISER 
2787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Maid  for  general  housework  in 
country;  modern  conveniences.  MRS.  THEO¬ 
DORE  VAN  SOELEN,  Cornwall  Conn. 


WANTED  — -  Experienced  farm-hand,  dry -hand 
milker,  teamster.  $25  per  month  and  board, 
no  booze.  WARD  WELCH,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  houseworker,  plain  cooking. 

Must  not  object  to  children;  state  age.  ref¬ 
erence.  Salary  $35  monthly.  ACE  FARM, 
Monroe,  N.  Y’. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  cook  for  farm  home. 
$25  per  month.  BOX  173,  Sharon,  Conn. 


MAX  WANTED  for  farm  work,  room  and  board 
and  $10  per  month  to  start.  ADVERTISER 
2790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  small  poultry  farm.  State  wages 
man,  experienced  dry-hand  milker;  wife  cook. 
References,  state  wages.  SAM  C.  CLARK,  Box 
255,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  for  small  poultry  farm.  State  wages 
expected  and  particulars  in  general.  CLEM¬ 
ENTS,  Route  3,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED — -Young  woman  fond  of  children  for 
cooking  and  general  housework  in  semi-rural 
small  home.  Westchester;  own  room,  $30.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 

Salary  $40  a  month,  house  provided.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2793,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  middle-aged  single 
farmer  on  small  farm  near  Albany;  milk  five 
cows,  use  tractor,  horses  and  plan  other  farm 
work  without  a  boss;  must  be  clean,  sober  and 
steady.  ADVERTISER  280S,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLE-AGED,  no  children;  man 
experience  poultry;  wife  help  with  housework; 
write  your  experience  also  the  lowest  salary 
expected  to  start,  with  full  maintenance.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2809,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  who  would  appreciate  a 
good  home,  nice  room  and  $5  or  $10  monthly 
in  return  for  cleaning,  laundry  and  cooking; 
full  particulars,  age,  experience  to  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2810,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


EXPERIENCED  HOUSEWORKER,  cooking, 
cleaning,  ironing;  two  adults,  three  small  chil¬ 
dren;  own  room,  bath;  New  York  suburb;  $40 
monthly;  write  qualifications.  MRS.  KARL 
BRAUTIGAM,  Southlawn  Ave.,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework,  in¬ 
cluding  cooking.  MRS.  PAUL  FROMER,  Tan- 
nersville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  for  room  and 
board,  help  in  house  and  milk;  reliable;  ref¬ 
erence.  MRS.  ORA  KILLAM,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  MILKER  for  small  dairy  farm,  9  cows, 
near  Suffern,  N.  Y.;  good  home,  steady  job 
for  willing  worker;  state  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  281.8,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  to  work 
small  farm  and  poultry  plant  on  shares.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2821,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  must  be  experienced  farm-hand 
and  willing  worker;  woman  to  do  cooking  and 
general  housework;  salary  $50;  state  ages,  ex- 
perieuee  and  references.  D.  M.  SOMERS,  Mid- 
dleburgh,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  refined,  for  couple; 

lovely  home;  $35  monthly.  MIRIAM,  412 
West  125th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  man,  good  milker,  worker; 

sober,  clean;  $15  month,  board,  washing  until 
April.  ADVERTISER  2824,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  MECHANIC,  milker,  also  farmer; 

total  abstainers;  mail  copies  of  references, 
telephone  number,  wages  expected.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2829,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  farmer,  good  milker,  $30 
per  month:  good  home.  JOHN  BUHR,  R.  D. 
1,  Califon,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER,  COOK,  white,  children’s 
laundry;  own  room  and  bath;  give  age,  salary 
expected;  position  on  Long  Island.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2826,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  German,  55,  wants  position  on 
poultry  farm;  good  home,  low  wages.  JUR¬ 
GEN  LUTZE,  care  C.  J.  Singer,  R.  1,  Cambridge, 
Md. 


ELDERLY,  ACTIVE,  industrious  American  (60), 
wants  year  round  situation  on  small  private 
place;  available  November  25;  good  gardener, 
some  experience  with  flowers,  lawns,  poultry, 
painting,  concreting,  also  handy  at  rough  car¬ 
pentry;  (no  milker);  small  wages  during  Win¬ 
ter  months,  $15  Summer;  congenial  home. 
WILLIAM  ALEXANDER,  R.  D.  1,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  J. 


WE  DESIRE  to  place  the  services  of  a  college- 
trained  expert  poultryman;  he  is  a  single 
American,  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
business  in  all  its  phases,  courteous,  diligent, 
and  honest,  and  we  can  highly  recommend  him. 
ADVERTISER  2804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Male  secretary,  well- 
versed  on  horses;  good  rider.  EM.  FRANZ, 
2610  Chestnut,  Erie,  Pa. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEER,  middle-aged,  single, 
general  utility  man,  farm  or  private  estate; 
American,  Christian,  capable  as  painter,  plum¬ 
ber,  carpenter,  electrician,  forge  work,  tool 
sharpening;  room,  board  and  small  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2806,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  good 
references,  handy-man,  18  years  last  job.  MR. 
MATTHEW  LUFT,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  MARRIED  man,  age  27,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  desires  work  on  fruit  or  poultry  farm; 
also  handy  on  private  estate;  anybody  paying 
less  than  $50  per  month  need  not  answer.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  2807,  care  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  experienced  all  branches, 
wishes  position  commercial  or  private.  W. 
BUTLER,  Belmar,  N.  J. 


BOY,  EIGHTEEN,  wishes  position  on  poultry 
farm;  two  years’  experience;  drive  car;  good 
reference.  PAUL  DUNLAVEY,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN,  refined,  educated,  seeks 
position;  experienced  housekeeper,  companion, 
excellent  cook,  licensed  driver;  likes  children. 
ADVERTISER  2813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  53  years,  tall,  strong,  healthy, 
as  caretaker,  workman;  handy  with  tools,  es¬ 
pecially  carpenter  work;  do  plain  cooking;  good 
character  and  education;  best  references.  CON- 
STAXZ  MINIERE,  care  Lindemann,  Rt.  1,  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  manager,  experi¬ 
enced  dairy,  poultry,  crop  rotation;  best  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2S10,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERT  FARM  and  dairy,  working  manager, 
all  branches,  with  plans  to  make  farm  really 
pay.  APARTMENT  6,  30  East  Kinney  St 
Newark,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  to  help  with  housework;  mile  from 
town,  all  conveniences.  5  in  family,  good 
home,  $25  month.  MRS.  J.  de  GOZZALDI, 
Framingham,  Mass. 


WANTED — An  energetic,  capable  man  as  herds¬ 
man  in  Holstein  herd.  Must  be  a  lover  of 
cattle  not  one  just  looking  for  a  job.  Married 
or  single  also  man  for  three  time  milking,  clean 
neat  and  willing.  Best  of  living  conditions, 
state  wages  in  first  letter.  GREENWOOD 
FARMS,  Hulmeville,  Buck  Co.,  Pa. 


BOY’ — 17-18  white.  General  farming,  must  milk, 
good  home.  RATSCH,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  handyman  experienced,  married  for 
farm,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.  $50  per  month 
and  house.  In  reply  state  full  details  and  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2802,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  middle-aged  no  children,  man 
good  flower  and  vegetable  gardener,  can  take 
care  of  cows,  horses.  Wife  to  do  general  house¬ 
work.  References.  JOHN  S.  ADAM,  care  Harbor 
State  Bank  Bible  House  New  Y’ork  City. 


SINGLE  man  for  general  work, 'small  Connecti¬ 
cut  farm.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  and 
capable  of  planning  his  work.  Good  references 
required.  Steady  work  and  good  wages.  Write 
giving  age,  experience,  references,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  JOSEPH  BERNHARD,  27  West  23rd 
St.,  New  Y’orb  City. 


WANTED  — •  Mother’s  helper  20-30  $15  month, 
room  and  board.  1210  Elm  St.,  Feekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  young  woman  for  general 
housework  in  family  of  3  adults.  Permanent 
position;  must  cook  and  bake.  State  wages  and 
reference.  T.  DRISCOLL,  Kauneongo  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PERMANENT  experienced,  willing  farm  worker 
to  gradually  manage  small  general  dairy  farm. 
Perfect  home  offered  with  fair  wages;  in  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER  2799,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  Protestant  girl  or  woman  for 
plain  cooking,  serving  and  making  three  beds. 
No  housework  or  laundry.  Home  in  country;  four 
in  family.  No  experience  necessary  but  must 
like  country  and  children.  Own  room  and  bath. 
Write  fully,  stating  age,  nationality  and  salary 
desired.  ADVERTISER  2800,  care  Rural  New- 
Y’orker. 


GIRL  —  white,  light  housework,  assist  care 
older  child.  Salary  desii'ed,  references.  MR. 
JACOBY,  958  Montgomery  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 


MAX — inside,  outside  work;  small  farm.  State 
salary.  ADVERTISER  2801,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  man  for  the  Winter; 

temperate,  handy,  dependable,  good  milker; 
quiet,  cleanly,  willing  worker;  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  begin  right  away;  American.  E.  P. 
FRISBEE,  East  Meredith,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  ELDERLY’,  to  keep  house  on  farm 
near  Poughkeepsie;  good  modern  home;  light 
work;  small  wage.  ADVERTISER  2803,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man  for  general 
house  work;  reliable;  good  home.  B0ICE 
DAIRY  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Y’oung  married  farmer,  milker,  li¬ 
censed  driver;  state  lowest  salary  acceptable 
witli  standing  wood,  milk  and  house.  A.  JOR¬ 
DAN,  I’inelawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Steady  position  in  country  with  two 
adults;  cook,  general  houseworker;  houseman, 
butler,  chauffeur,  gardening;  state  experience, 
references  and  lowest  salary.  ADVERTISER 
2805,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


WANTED — Married  man  and  son  on  dairy  farm 
in  Orange  County;  must  be  good  milkers; 
house,  milk  anil  fuel;  state  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2812,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  wanted  in  small  sanitarium 
in  New  Y’ork  State;  $30  monthly,  full  mainte¬ 
nance.  ADVERTISER  2811,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE' — Very  small  farm;  man,  general  farm¬ 
ing;  woman,  general  housework,  cooking;  $20 
for  Winter  months.  ADVERTISER  2828,  care 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Y’OUNG  MAN,  handy,  to  learn,  poultry  business 
with  growing  poultry  farm  near  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. ;  permanent;  a  real  opportunity  for 
advancement;  good  home  and  board,  small  salary 
to  start.  ADVERTISER  2827,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  of  sterling  habits,  good  disposi¬ 
tion,  care  for  invalid  man  part  time,  feed 
stock  and  milk,  general  caretaker;  aged  mother 
(active)  and  cook  in  the  home:  good  home  for 
right  man;  give  references;  location.  Southern 
Pennsylvania.  Answer  BOX  191,  Woodstock, 
Virginia. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  son  for  general  farm 
work;  both  must  be  good  milkers,  understand 
cows,  horses  and  all  kinds  of  farm  work;  reply 
only  by  letter,  stating  age  of  both,  how  many 
in  family,  what  experience,  wages  expected  and 
references.  HENRY  THOMAS,  525  Elm  St., 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Young,  single  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  understand  engines  and  the  care 
of  cows  and  chickens;  $30  per  month  with  room 
and  board.  BOX  265,  Moliegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Y’oung,  single  man  for  work  on  farm 
and  dog  kennel;  must  be  neat  and  reliable; 
$25  per  month  with  room  and  board.  BOX  265, 
Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Quiet  country  girl,  neat  and  abso¬ 
lutely  honest,  assist  housework,  suburban 
home,  Connecticut;  two  in  family:  no  laundry; 
$20  per  month;  give  full  particulars  and  ask 
any  questions  in  first  letter;  character  references 
desired  more  than  experience.  ADVERTISER 
2830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  QUILTER  wants  quilt  piecing 
and  quilting.  MRS.  F.  C.  ENDERS,  131  Col¬ 
lege  St.,  Portland,  Tenn. 


DAIRYMAN — fifteen  years  experience  in  plant 
management  desires  position;  production 
manufacture  or  distribution.  ADVERTISER  2773, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  AGED  American  woman,  Protestant, 
position  with  elderly  couple  or  invalid;  ref¬ 
erences;  some  nursing,  experience.  E.  EMERSON 
Manor  Inn,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  —  12  years  experience,  married. 

Del-Mar-Va  peninsular  preferred.  ROY  HAYT, 
Mansfield,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  —  refined  home,  middle  age 
woman;  fond  of  country  and  animals.  City  no 
objection,  state  salary  offered.  No  post  cards. 
MURTAUGH,  Eden,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm 
or  small  estate,  (experience  in  poultry). 
JOSEPH  B.  WILE,  care  J.  M.  Hooley,  R.  F.  D. 
8,  Ivyland,  Pa. 


FARM  WORK  wanted.  Experienced  machinery, 
references.  MARTIN  CLARK,  Barnet,  Vt. 


SINGLE  American  capable  of  managing  estate 
or  farm,  experienced  with  pure  bred  dairy 
cattle,  gardening  and  upkeep  of  estate  desires 
situation  as  manager  or  working  foreman.  Ac¬ 
curate  with  records  and  accounts.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  2792,  care  Rural  New- 
V  orker. 


DAIRY  HERDSMAN — single,  open  for  position 
with  pure  bred  herd.  Experienced  herd  mana¬ 
ger,  feeder,  calf  raiser.  ADVERTISER  2797, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Now  available,  28,  mar¬ 
ried.  Thoroughly  trained,  experienced.  Success¬ 
fully  supervised  2,000  acre  estate.  Know  blooded 
cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  farming.  Best  references, 
honest,  sober,  reliable.  ADVERTISER  2798, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  — -  Farmer,  dairying  experienced. 

Married,  excellent  references.  FRANK  WIL¬ 
TON,  122  Chatterton  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


USEFUL  IN  DAIRY’,  poultry  farm,  experienced 
reference.  ADVERTISER  2817,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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wages,  $7.oO  per  week,  and  a  good  driver 
JEW  BRICKELL,  P.  O.  Box  22,  Cookstowni 


WANTED — Position  as  housekeeper 
table  country  home.  M.  D.,  25 
Apt.  5-B,  New  York  City. 


in  respec- 
Post  Ave., 


FARM  MANAGER  wishes  position,  take  full 
charge;  fruit,  dairy,  beef  cattle,  general 
farming;  have  working  son:  go  anywhere;  con¬ 
sider  shares;  references.  CHAS.  GENUNG,  208 
East  Post  Road,  White  Plains,  N.  Y’. 


AMERICAN  COUPLE  want  farm  work,  board¬ 
ing  house  preferred;  experienced.  BOX  546 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


iiuaonixuMmv,  c-m-'ci  leuceu, 

temperate,  single,  44,  will  work  for  man 
alone,  past  middle-age;  state  wages,  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2822,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN, 
ADVERTISER 


25,  dependable,  wants  work. 
2823,  care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


country  plant;  experienced  manufacturing  all 
kinds  dairy  products.  ADVERTISER  2825,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


7 ACRES  WOODED  land,  suitable  for  poultry, 
etc.,  on  good  road;  no  swamp;  full  price  $187; 
easy  terms;  title  clear.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
N .  J. 


FARM  FOR  RENT,  ideal  market  at  two  nearby 
Summer  resorts.  C.  E.  WE  ARE,  Ogunquit, 
Maine. 


50  ACRE  FARM  $2,500.  %  mile  from  improved 
highway.  2  miles  northwest  from  Thompson- 
town.  Pa.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pi 


LOTS  1  OR  SALE —  50x200  ft.  at  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y.  F.  EM  AN’S,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 


104  ACRE  up  to  date  farm  will  be  sold  at 
.  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  all  new  build¬ 
ings  except  barn;  will  sell  all  my  furniture  and 
personal  property  same  day.  Come  see  this 
farm  before  sale,  I  am  going  West  for  my 
health.  Sale  to  commence  12  o’clock  noon  No¬ 
vember  14th.  THOMAS  BROWN,  Mullica  Hill, 


FOR  SALE  young  bearing  orchard,  70  trees, 
mostly  apples,  healthy,  well  sprayed.  Fine 
new  house  just  built,  city-water,  electricity 
House  sold  with  orchard;  right  place  for  a  re¬ 
tired  fireman  or  policeman.  Garden  with  it 
Show  any  day  but  Sunday.  L.  H.  DAVIS.  Port 
Jefferson,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


O.  C.  MILLER,  214  N.  Main,  Winchester, 


TO  RENT  Sussex,  N.  J.,  10  room  house  running 
water,  16  acres  land.  ADVERTISER  2785, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA  HOME  with  store,  exchange  for  New 
York  or  New  England.  BOX  1162,  St.  Cloud 
1  lorida. 


^ .  ACRES,  6  rooms,  bath,  garage,  electric  re- 
fngerator,  radio,  furniture,  chicken  houses, 
tools;  twenty  minutes  Atlantic  City.  Deliveries 
at  door,  $1,950.  EVANS  ROZSA,  Route  1, 
Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 


I  OR  RENT  farm,  eighty  acres,  house  and  barn, 
Chestnut.  Hill,  Norwalk,  Conn.  ADVERTISER 
2794.  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


FARM 

with 

GREER 


WANTED — 25  miles  from  New  York. 
5  room  house.  Cash.  CATHERINE 
,  223  Canal  St.,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  802. 


#  Your  return  for  your  milk  depends  upon  its  use.  If  a 
large  proportion  of  it  is  used  for  sale  in  fresh  fluid  form 
your  check  will  be  much  larger  than  if  most  of  it  is 
manufactured. 

All  milk  sold  in  paper  containers  is  fresh  fluid  milk  — 
class  i  milk  in  the  classified  price  plan. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  ordered  a 
rise  in  the  consumer  price  of  milk  sold  in  paper  con¬ 
tainers.  If  this  order  had  gone  into  effect,  the  farmer’s 
milk  check  would  have  suffered.  Unless  you  stop  the 
order,  it  may  still  go  into  effect. 

Paper  container  has  made  good 

The  paper  container  has  proved  itself,  over  the  years  to 
be  one  of  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  market  for 
fluid  milk  in  New  York  State. 

In  1928,  3,000,000  of  these  paper  containers  were 
used.  This  year  100,000,000  will  be  used. 

You  can  see  therefore,  that  the  paper  container  is  of 
great  importance  to  you.  And  you,  the  farmer,  must  pre¬ 
pare  to  fight  for  this  new  boon  to  fluid  milk  sales. 

Your  legislators  saw  through  the  attempt  to  stop  the 
progress  of  paper  containers  when  they  halted  a  move 


in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  raise  the  price  of 
milk  sold  in  paper  containers.  But  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  did  what  a  wise  legislature  had  refused  to 
do — and  raised  the  price  of  fluid  milk  sold  in  paper  con¬ 
tainers  one  cent  above  the  price  of  milk  sold  in  glass 
bottles.  A  wise  Court  has  halted  the  order,  temporarily. 

Not  one  penny  of  that  rise  would  go  to  the  farmer; 
not  one  penny  of  that  rise  is  wanted  by  the  distributor l 

On  the  contrary,  both  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  dis¬ 
tributor  would  sell  less  fluid  milk  —  because  thousands 
of  customers  would  not  accept  the  rise  in  the  price! 

Obviously ,  interests  against  the  farmer  are  at  work. 

Public  opinion  against  move 

This  arbitrary  edict  has  aroused  the  public  press  and 
every  socially  minded  man  and  woman  in  New  \  ork 
State.  For  they  feel  that  an  injustice  is  being  done  the 
dairy  farmer  and  consumer.  With  public  opinion  on 
your  side,  you,  the  farmer,  can  make  your  protest  carry 
a  great  deal  of  weight.  And  you  should  lose  no  time  in 
voicing  your  protest  to  your  Assemblyman  and  your 
Senator  against  this  raise  in  the  price  of  milk  sold  in 
paper  containers  —  not  one  cent  of  which  raise  would 
go  to  increase  the  price  paid  the  farmer. 
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NEW  YORK  PAPER  CONTAINER  COMMITTEE 
444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
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Gathering  A  Golden  Delicious  Harvest 
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Appraising,  Fruits  in  the  Northeast  in  1936 


ACH  generation  sees  new  varieties  of 
fruits  taking  the  places  of  the  old 
standards.  This  generation,  too,  will 
see  its  favorites  pass,  to  be  replaced 
by  varieties  which  today  are  little 
known  but  which  are  being  combed 
and  groomed  by  the  amateur  horticulturists  and 
lovers  of  fruit  throughout  the  country  to  meet  this 
need.  Cortland  has  already  passed  from  the  new 
into  the  class  of  standard  varieties.  And  so  to  drop 
in  on  a  meeting  of  150  interested  fruit  fanciers 
gathered  the  last  of  September  at  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  under  the  banner  of  the 
New  York  Fruit  Testing  Association,  and  to  hear 
the  reports  and  appraisals  of  varieties  is  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  pioneer  movements  in  new  varie¬ 
ties  and  the  standard  varieties  of  the  future. 

There  are  already  plenty  of  varieties  numerically. 
There  are  over  5,000  varieties  of  pears  on  record, 
over  4,000  varieties  of  apples,  some  2,500  varieties 
of  peaches,  to  say  nothing  of  thousands  of  varieties 
of  grapes,  plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits.  Late  in 
the  18th  century,  Jean  Baptiste  Van  Mons  had  80,- 
000  seedling  pears  growing  in  his  Nursery  of  Fi¬ 
delity  at  Louvain,  Belgium,  from  which  hundreds  of 
new  varieties  were  selected  and  introduced.  Today, 
there  are  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seed¬ 
lings  arising  in  fence  corners,  or  on  plant  breeding 
plots.  Still,  the  quest  goes  on  for  something  better. 
Even  McIntosh,  which  has  been  the  salvation  of  the 
apple  industry  in  the  Northwest  during  the 
present  generation  has  serious  defects.  There 
is  no  variety  which  could  not  be  improved  on. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  new  varieties 
has  changed  markedly  in  this  age.  In  the  past 
a  new  variety  has  required  from  75  to  100 
years  to  become  established  —  25  years  to 
originate,  25  years  to  be  tried,  and  25  years 
for  introduction.  To  this  might  be  added  25 
years  to  attain  commercial  marketing  rank. 

The  McIntosh  required  more  than  100  years  to 
attain  its  present  place,  but  varieties  are 
changing  much  more  rapidly  today.  With 
everything  speeded  up— the  printed  page,  the 
radio,  rapid  transportation,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  in  discussion  groups,  discov¬ 
eries  are  much  more  rapidly  put  to  use.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  or  expect  that  the  ac¬ 
cepted  75  to  100  years  between  the  birth  of  a 
new  variety  and  its  attainment  of  commercial 
rank  will  be  greatly  shortened— perhaps  down 
to  50  years,  or  even  to  25  years.  There  is  just 
that  much  more  reason  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  new  varieties.  And,  incidentally,  if  this 
turnover  is  to  be  rapid  in  the  future,  then  how 
about  a  semi-dwarf  tree  to  meet  this  need? 

Thoughts  from  New  Jersey 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 


more  slowly  ripening  kinds.  It  must  be  a  freestone 
and  have  a  good  appearance. 

Among  the  newer  varieties  adapted  to  meet 
changing  needs  are  two  early  kinds,  namely,  Duke 
of  York,  a  white-fleshed  variety,  earlier  than  Greens¬ 
boro  and  Golden  Jubilee.  The  latter  is  a  second 
generation  seedling  of  Elberta  and  Greensboro,  re¬ 
sembling  Elberta  in  shape  and  ripening  three  weeks 
earlier,  very  attractive  yellow  blushed  with  red, 
moderately  firm,  freestone,  of  excellent  quality  — 
quite  superior  to  Elberta  in  this  respect.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  fruits  ripen  too  rapidly.  Those  who 
are  in  position  to  know,  claim  that  while  this  va¬ 
riety  is  a  splendid  new  acquisition,  it  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  be  over-planted  in  the  excitement  of  the  race. 
Then,  there  is  New  Jersey  70,  which  is  a  firmer, 
yellow  variety  to  supplement  Golden  Jubilee ;  New 
Jersey  97,  even  earlier  than  Pioneer  and  Cumber¬ 
land,  two  of  the  newer  kinds  ripening  early  in  the 
season ;  and  New  Jersey  73  to  71,  also  highly  re¬ 
garded,  having  large  fruit,  but  with  fruit  buds 
which  are  not  overly  hardy.  For  the  season  of 
Biley  there  are  Hale  Haven  and  South  Haven,  both 
hardy,  yellow  varieties.  Hale  Haven  is  generally 
considered  superior  to  South  Haven,  so  that  it  will 
likely  replace  the  latter  variety.  For  the  Elberta 
season  there  are  besides  Elberta,  .1.  H.  Hale  and 
White  Hale,  both  of  which  still  have  a  place.  In 


Golden  Delicious,  a  Tested  Variety ,  Handsome  to  Look  at 

of  Excellent  Quality 


be  the  late  Winter  apple  which  the  Northeast  is  so 
earnestly  seeking.  It  was  remarked  that  while 
growers  and  nurserymen  seem  to  be  propagating  this 
variety  rapidly,  yet  there  is  relatively  little  informa¬ 
tion  about  it,  as  it  is  quite  young.  Could  an  apple 
•  vote,  Kendall  would  be  casting  its  first  vote  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1936 ! 

Macoun,  the  late  Winter  McIntosh  variety  in¬ 
troduced  a  few  years  ago  as  a  succession  in  the 
McIntosh  season  to  follow  Cortland,  is  said  to  be 
making  no  headway  in  New  England,  in  part  because 
of  its  dark,  unattractive  red  color,  in  part  because 
of  its  rather  mild  flavor,  and  in  part  because  of  the 
fear  that  the  tree  may  not  be  an  annual  and  re¬ 
liable  cropper.  Rod  Spy,  a  bud  sport  of  Northern 
Spy,  introduced  because  of  its  superior  color,  is 
said  to  be  of  no  better  color  than  Northern  Spy  in 
New  England  and  of  poorer  quality.  There  are  u 
number  of  early  apples  originated  by  workers  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  look  inter¬ 
esting  and  promising — earlier  than  Yellow  Trans 
parent,  and  which  deserve  more  attention. 

Among  newer  pears,  Gorham,  which  ripens  two 
weeks  later  than  Bartlett  and  keeps  a  month  longer, 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  of  tin* 
recent  introductions.  Oriole  and  Golden  Jubilee 
peaches  are  very  promising  in  New  England,  and 
Hale  Haven  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front.  The 
general  impression  is  that  the  N.  J.  Experiment 
Station  has  exercised  splendid  censorship  in  the 
introduction  of  its  new  peaches,  and  that  those 
which  have  been  introduced  by  that  Station 
already  have  a  mark  of  distinction  on  them. 

The  Stanley  plum,  introduced  by  the  N.  Y, 
Experiment  Station,  and  ripening  ahead  of 
Italian  prune,  is  considered  fully  as  good,  if 
not  better  than  Italian  prune.  The  Seneca 
sweet  cherry,  one  of  the  earliest  of  sweet  va¬ 
rieties,  continues  to  be  a  worthy  acquisition, 
although  the  birds  bother  it  badly.  Fredonia, 
from  its  record  in  Massachusetts,  promises  to 
be  the  early  black  grape  of  commerce,  ripening 
four  weeks  before  Concord. 

As  for  the  small  fruits,  Newburgh  is  crowd¬ 
ing  Latham  out  of  production.  Close  on  the 
heels  of  Newburgh  is  Marcy  (Station  5220) 
which  is  considered  more  promising  than  New¬ 
burgh  by  some  because  of  its  freedom  from 
mosaic.  The  Dorsett  and  Fairfax  strawberries 
are  not  so  productive  as  Howard  (Premier). 
Catskill,  which  was  introduced  only  a  few 
years  ago,  is  doing  especially  well  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Howard  25  outproduces  Howard  17 
(Premier),  but  the  dark  color  is  against  it. 
Reports  from  Illinois 

Comments  from  Illinois  brought  to  the 
meeting  by  Dr.  A.  8.  Colby  regarding  the  per¬ 


and 


Turning  first  to  peaches,  which  have  made 
a  remarkable  comeback  in  the  East  and  which  ap¬ 
pear  still  to  be  making  great  headway,  it  was  shown 
by  Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  that 
every  25  or  30  years  sees  a  complete  change  in  peach 
varieties.  The  peach  industry  is  at  the  turning  point 
just  now— accounting  in  part  for  the  tremendous 
interest  in  new  varieties.  A  generation  ago  it  was 
the  Persian  type  peaches  which  were  the  leaders, 
led  by  such  varieties  as  Early  and  Late  Crawford, 
Oldmixon  and  Fitzgerald.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  the  Chinese  cling  type  began  to  supercede  these 
varieties,  represented  by  Greensboro,  Carman,  Hiley, 
Wadell  and  Elberta.  Since  1920  to  1925  some  of 
these  varieties,  including  Greensboro  and  Carman, 
have  failed  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  demands  of 
the  time  and  are  passing  out. 

Since  the  variety  problem  is  thus  so  important, 
a  fruit-grower  should  have  at  his  disposal  just  as 
much  information  about  a  variety  as  possible.  He 
should  know  its  soil  requirements  and  its  hardiness 
in  bud,  in  color  and  in  twig.  He  should  know  the 
fruit  bud  set,  susceptibility  to  arsenical  injury, 
time  of  fruit  ripening,  quality  of  fruit  and  rate  of 
maturity.  Some  varieties  are  poor  growers  in  the 
nursery  as  well  as  for  the  first  few  years  in  the 
orchard.  Others  are  splendid  growers  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  and  in  the  orchard  for  a  few  years  and  then 
slow  down  and  become  somewhat  dwarfish.  Plant¬ 
ing  distance,  spray  practices,  fertilizer  application, 
thinning,  harvesting  and  marketing  all  revolve 
around  the  variety.  Just  at  present  the  market  de¬ 
mands  for  a  peach  are  one  with  size  which  stands  up 
well  and  ripens  slowly.  If  the  fruit  ripens  too 
rapidly,  as  does  that  of  many  of  the  Persian  types, 
it  will  find  itself  against  severe  competition  from 


regions  where  a  later  ripening  variety  is  needed, 
there  are  Brackett,  Lizzie  and  Roberta.  Roberta  is 
somewhat  tender  in  the  bud,  whereas  Lizzie  is  hardy. 

Some  concern  was  felt  over  the  mixture  of  peach 
varieties  in  commercial  nurseries.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  some  varieties  are,  however,  quite  easily 
separated  from  others  by  their  leaf  characters. 
Fortunately,  Hale  Haven  and  South  Haven  fall  in 
this  class,  so  that  no  one  should  have  trouble  in 
securing  trees  of  these  varieties  true  to  name. 

Comments  on  New  England 

From  New  England  came  several  interesting  com¬ 
ments  brought  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  Amherst.  While 
Lodi  is  a  splendid  early  apple  of  Yellow  Transpar¬ 
ent  type,  yet,  it  was  said,  there  is  no  call  for  it  in 
Massachusetts.  Melba,  one  of  the  early  McIntosh 
types  from  Canada  is  considered  best  of  its  season 
for  eating  out  of  hand.  Early  McIntosh  and  Milton, 
two  others  of  McIntosh  type,  are  promising,  but  in 
New  England  where  cedar  rust  is  not  severe  the 
advantage  which  Milton  holds  because  of  its  resist¬ 
ance  to  cedar  rust  is  not  important.  Early  McIn¬ 
tosh,  because  of  its  name  and  because  the  tree  is  a 
better  grower,  takes  precedence  over  Milton.  Pa¬ 
tricia,  another  Canadian  sort,  has  fruit  which  is  too 
small.  Lobo,  still  another  Canadian  McIntosh  type, 
is  making  no  headway  in  New  England  excepting  in 
Vermont,  where  it  is  being  used  to  supplement 
McIntosh. 

As  for  Kendall,  which  is  featured  in  the  catalog 
of  the  Fruit  Testing  Association  as  “the  apple  of 
apples  in  the  McIntosh  season,”  it  is  considered 
promising.  Everybody  is  said  to  be  trying  it,  hop¬ 
ing  that  because  of  its  high  color,  its  good  tree  char¬ 
acters  and  its  later  season  of  fruit  ripening,  it  may 


formance  of  some  of  the  northeastern  varie¬ 
ties  were  of  unusual  interest  in  showing  their  range, 
of  adaptibility.  The  unusual  weather  experienced 
in  the  Middle  West  the  last  few  seasons  has  em¬ 
phasized  hardiness  and  drought  resistance.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  insect  and  disease  troubles  in  the  Middle 
West  are  perhaps  more  severe  than  in  the  North¬ 
east.  At  all  events  variety  testing  is  considered  a 
continuous  process  in  the  Middle  West  and  one  that 
can  never  be  set  aside.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Fredonia  grape  ripening  four  weeks  ahead  of  Con¬ 
cord  would  shortly  take  the  place  of  Moore  and  be 
the  standard  early  black  grape  of  commerce.  On¬ 
tario  and  Portland,  two  early  white  varieties,  are 
both  good,  Portland  having  the  larger  berry  and 
larger  bunch,  as  grown  in  Illinois.  Geneva,  Golden 
Muscat  and  Urbana  grapes  were  killed  to  the  ground 
during  the  severe  Winters  of  the  last  two  years. 
These  varieties  apparently  have  too  much  Vinifera 
blood  to  make  them  hardy  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  Blakemore  and  Dorsett  strawberries  are  both 
'cry  promising  in  Illinois,  particularly  if  properly 
spaced.  It  was  pointed  out  that  strawberries  out  of 
place  were  really  a  nuisance,  so  that  if  too  many 
plants  are  grown  in  a  bed  the  surplus  plants  are 
really  weeds.  Red  raspberries  are  not  overly  well 
adapted  to  Illinois  climatic  conditions,  yet  Newburgh 
does  as  well  or  better  than  any  of  the  raspberries  in 
Central  Illinois.  Black  raspberries  are  more  suc¬ 
cessful  although  anthracnose  and  leaf  spot  are 
severe.  Unless  a  grower  sprays  regularly,  it  was 
said,  such  a  variety  as  Cumberland  is  worthless. 

Blight  Resistant  Pears 

Word  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  brought  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Magness,  regarding  (lie 
breeding  program  for  (Continued  on  Pege  816) 
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The  Season  in  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

October  has  passed  again,  a  month  of  glowing 
beauty  and  kindly  nature,  but  mingled  at  times  with 
gloomy  skies  and  chilly  air  that  warns  of  coming 
Winter.  As  I  watched  the  color  creeping  into  maple 
and  ash  leaves;  saw  the  scarlet  and  crimson  reach 
its  climax  of  intensity  in  the  woodbine  foliage ;  saw 
the  various  shades  of  green  in  pasture  meadows  and 
wheat  fields,  I  felt  a  thrill  of  compensation  for  all 
the  ill  turns  capricious  nature  served  on  us  here  in 
this  land  between  the  Finger  Lakes  this  past  season. 
Even  the  late  garden  crops  refreshed  by  Autumn 
rains  that  wet  down  only  a  few  inches  of  soil,  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  exclamation  of  the  heroine  of 
Edna  Ferber's  novel,  “So  Big,  ‘Ain’t  Cabbages  Beau¬ 
tiful?”’  Yes,  the  whole  landscape  is  beautiful,  more 
beautiful  than  seemed  possible  during  last  Sum¬ 
mer’s  heat  and  drought. 

I  have  just  been  reading  a  summary  of  crop  esti¬ 
mates  for  New  York  State,  and  when  I  compare  the 
indicated  yields  of  staple  crops  with  our  local  results 
it  seems  that  much  of  the  State  did  not  feel  the 
brunt  of  the  drought.  Our  tale  is  one  of  ice,  frost, 
drought  and  more  frost.-  The  first  unkind  cut  dealt 
us  was  the  ice  storm  of  March  18,  which  left  a  sorry 
aftermath  of  wreckage  to  be  cleared  away.  We  have 
had  to  look  at  the  damaged  shade  trees  all  Summer, 
but  strangely  enough  their  foliage  has  seemed  as 
green  and  healthy  as  during  any  other  season  when 
moisture  was  abundant.  I  suppose  the  roots  of 
these  shade  trees  go  so  deep  into  the  subsoil  that  the 
stored  moisture  they  found  there  was  sufficient  for 
their  needs.  We  have  one  magnificent  hard  maple, 
set  probably  over  eighty  years  ago,  which  turns  its 
leaves  into  a  uniform  mass  of  pure  golden  color.  No 
other  tree  in  the  vicinity  can  equal  it.  We  have 
named  it  the  “Old  Gold  Tree.”  Just  now  the  golden 
splendor  is  creeping  into  each  leaf  and  displacing 
Summer’s  green.  The  ice  storm  mutilated  its  shapely 
top  but  could  not  wholly  destroy  its  golden  beauty. 

April  was  a  moist  month,  the  ground  so  filled  with 
water  that  a  moderate  shower  made  pools  come  to 
life  on  certain  fields.  On  the  23rd  I  tried  plowing 
the  driest  plot  I  could  select  in  one  garden  and 
found  it  plenty  damp  yet.  It  was  May  2  when  I 
dared  to  plant  sweet  pea  seed.  On  the  8th  I  drilled 
in  our  two  acres  of  peas  for  the  local  cannery,  and 
next  day  sowed  the  best  oats  we  grew.  On  May  19 
we  had  thunder  squalls  which  left  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  of  rain,  the  last  soaking  rain  to  fall  until 
August  5.  Dry  weather  set  in  after  that  and  I  was 
caught  with  only  part  of  the  Alfalfa  sod  plowed  for 
corn.  To  finish  it  was  a  gruelling  job  for  both  team 
and  driver,  but  finished  it  was  on  June  2.  and  the 
sweet  corn  duly  planted  on  the  6th.  Some  of  the 
seed  found  moisture  enough  to  sprout  promptly,  and 
some  waited  until  June  18  when  a  half  inch  of  rain 
wet  down  to  planting  depth.  My  record  says  that 
the  rainfall  for  June  was  seven-eighths  inch,  and 
only  one  shower  fell  during  our  hay  curing  season 
which  lasted  from  June  13  to  July  2.  We  harvested 
a  fair  crop  of  hay  of  best  quality,  enough  for  our 
livestock  but  none  to  spare  for  sale.  Up  to  this  time 
the  temperatures  had  l>een  cool  enough  so  that  the 
drought  had  not  really  hurt. 

After  July  7  with  record-breaking  heat  the 
drought  began  to  get  serious  for  raspberries,  pota¬ 
toes,  corn,  peas  and  pastures.  We  had  only  one- 
fourth  inch  of  rainfall  in  July,  but  there  was  some 
heat  relief  after  the  12th.  Red  raspberries  scalded 
on  the  loaded  bushes  during  the  extreme  heat  but 
developed  more  normally  when  the  heat  wave  passed. 
Corn  rolled  its  leaves  day  after  day,  to  open  them 
bravely  at  night,  but  tassel  out  much  stunted  in 
height.  Early  potatoes  threatened  to  ripen  off  with 
tubers  like  marbles.  Melon  seeds  had  come  up  by 
installments  in  June  but  now  stood 
still  waiting  for  rain.  Squash  seedlings 
shriveled  up  and  died  under  the  burn¬ 
ing  sun  and  raids  of  the  cucumber 
beetles.  But  the  wheat  ripened  off 
grandly  and  was  bound  before  too  ripe. 

AVhere  last  year  I  had  to  cradle  the 
wet  spots  to  harvest  the  grain,  this 
year  I  was  bounced  around  hard  on 
the  binder  seat.  That  wheat  was  the 
best  field  crop  on  the  farm  this  year. 

Finished  on  moisture  that  fell  last 
Spring,  and  cured  in  the  drought,  it 
was  the  prettiest  grain  when  thrashed 
I  have  seen  for  several  years,  and  the 
yield?  Well,  30  bushels  an  acre  is  not 
bad  for  this  locality.  The  most  pleas¬ 
ant  surprise  of  the  Summer  was  a 
soaking  rain,  not  forecast,  which  set 
in  the  night  of  August  5.  By  morning 
we  measured  seven-eighths  inch  of 


rainfall  and  the  drought  was  partially  relieved.  We 
finished  setting  late  cabbages  in  the  garden  after 
that  and  they  headed  out,  though  late.  Altogether 
August  gave  us  two  inches  of  rain  which  revived 
pastures,  lawns,  meadows,  and  saved  corn  from  mis¬ 
erable  failure.  We  were  able  to  plow  and  fit  wheat 
land  though  the  process  was  slow,  and  some  of  it 
was  hardly  moist  enough  to  sow  in  September. 

I  don't  grow  buckwheat  now  but  was  an  inter¬ 
ested  spectator  this  season.  My  neighbors  sowed  it 
in  faith  during  July.  Their  faith  was  more  fully 
rewarded  after  the  August  showers  than  it  had 
been  in  July.  The  seed  came  up  like  my  melon 
seeds,  in  installments.  When  September  waned  and 
the  late  sprouted  buckwheat  continued  white  witli 
bloom,  the  question  was,  wrould  frost  hold  off  long 


The  “ Old  Gold  Tree”  a  Beautiful  Maple 


enough  for  it  to  ripen  the  seed?  It  didn't.  The 
morning  of  September  30  brought  a  general  white 
frost  and  ice  formed  on  open  water  That  was  the 
end  for  all  tender  plants  not  sheltei-ed,  jixst  132  days 
after  the  late  Spring  frost  of  May  21. 

Our  apple  crop  was  almost  wiped  out  by  that  May 
frost.  Spy  trees  were  heavily  in  bloom  when  it  oc¬ 
curred  but  some  few  blossoms  escaped,  enough  I 
thought,  to  provide  for  the  family  this  Winter.  The 
Pound  Sweets  also  showed  a  sprinkling  of  frxxits. 
I  gave  xxp  spraying  for  this  year  and  let  the  codling 
moth  have  its  own  way.  How  thoroughly  the  pest 
did  its  job  those  hot  nights  last  Jixly,  was  qixite 
apparent  in  September.  Last  week  I  picked  the 
apples  left  hanging,  that  is  those  not  rotten,  and  I 
have  10  bxxsliels,  mostly  wormy,  to  think  aboxxt. 

The  May  frost  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  cherries, 
plums  and  peaches.  I  was  surprised  to  find  seven 
Rochester  peaches  and  seven  Albion  plums,  wheix 
harvest  time  came.  Nearer  the  lakes  frost  did  less 
liarixx  and  stone  fruits  were  produced  in  commercial 
quantities  in  spite  of  drought.  opti. 


Storing  Late  Vegetables 

After  having  tried  the  57  varieties  of  storage  for 
vegetables  I  have  found  the  58th  best  of  all !  Be¬ 
neath  the  bay  window  of  my  dining-room  I  built  a 
doixble-walled  plaster-board  partition  10  feet  long 
and  filled  the  space  betwen  with  sawdust  which  cost 
me  nothing  bxit  the  haixling.  Doxibtless  some  of  the 
minei’al  insulating  materials  would  be  better  because 
there  is  ixo  danger  of  decay  with  them.  At  one  side 
of  this  partition  is  a  30-inch  wide  door  of  single 
thickness  of  matched  lumber.  A  “regular”  stock 
door  would  be  better  but  the  lumber  was  on  hand! 

The  shape  of  the  room  would  be  octagonal  if  the 
10-foot  partition  did  not  join  two  of  the  five  sides, 
each  four  feet  long.  In  the  wall  opposite  the  long 
side  is  a  cellar  window  three  feet  long  and  with 
thi’ee  panes  of  glass,  14  by  10  inches.  From  the  win¬ 
dow  to  the  long  wall  the  distance  is  somewhat  more 
than  six  feet.  Between  the  door  and  the  farther 
end  of  the  long  wall  is  a  tier  of  five  shelves  nearly 
six  feet  long,  six  feet  high  and  a  foot  wide  fox- 
canned  goods. 

For  several  Winters  vegetables  have  kept  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  in  this  room  xxntil  Spring,  whereas 
previously  they  would  either  shrivel  or  decay  in  the 
open  eellai-,  xxsually  the  former.  In  fact,  the  room 
is  so  satisfactory  that  I  can  see  only  one  way  to  im¬ 
prove  it — by  having  it  ventilated ! 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  exactly  the  kind  of  ven- 
tilatioix  I  should  have  installed — and  may  yet.  He 
has  two  flues,  one  of  which  rises  from  the  xxpper  half 
of  one  “window  light”  and  extends  across  the  ceiA 
ing  to  the  opposite  wall ;  the  other  starts  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  “light”  and  extends  downward  al¬ 
most  to  the  floor.  Each  flue  has  a  damper  which  is 
opened  and  closed  from  the  room  above  by  means 
of  a  furnace-draft  regulator.  In  operation  cold,  out¬ 
side  air  flows  into  the  chamber  through  the  lower 
tube  and  forces  out  the  warmer,  more  or  less  vitiated 
air  through  the  xxpper  oxxe.  More  important,  how¬ 
ever,  than  this  exchange  of  air  is  the  reduction  of 
temperature  and  the  consequent  l-eduction  of  danger 
of  decay. 

After  any  storage  has  been  ixsed  a  year  or  more 
the  germs  of  decay  are  likely  to  be  present,  so  it  is 
a  good,  safe-guarding  plan  to  clean  the  walls,  ceil¬ 
ing  and  especially  the  floor,  shelves  and  other 
horizontal  surfaces  with  broom  or  brush  and  finally 
spray  all  the  interior  with  a  strong  fungicide.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  are  iron  or  copper  sxxlphate.  The 
former  should  be  a  saturated  solution  made  by  hang¬ 
ing  a  quantity  contained  in  a  burlap  sack  with  its 
bottom  slightly  below  the  sxxrface  of  hot  water  in  a 
wooden  txxb  or  a  crock  (not  a  metal  receptacle).  If 
any  crystals  are  left  in  the  sack  next  morning  or  are 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  rec-eptable,  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  “saturated”  if  not,  it  may  be  too  weak  to  be 
effective.  The  copper  sxxlphate  solution  may  be  made 
in  the  same  way,  but  two  ounces  to  the  gallon  will 
make  a  strong  enough  solution.  To  apply  these 
solutions  use  a  portable  pump  and  nozzle  that 
throws  a  mist-like  spray.  Be  sxxre  to  x*each  every 
crack.  Also  treat  every  receptacle  that  is  to  be 
X'sed  with  the  sanxe  solxxtion. 

In  my  storage  the  only  fixture  that  cannot  be 
removed  is  the  tier  of  shelves.  Had  I  been  a  little 
more  astute  when  putting  these  in  I  would  have 
supported  them  on  heavy  brackets  fastened  to  the 
studding  instead  of  using  legs.  Thus  I  would  have 
an  unobstructed  floor.  The  advantages  of  this  ax-e 
that  sweeping  is  facilitated  and  the  removal  of 
receptacles  reduces  risk  of  decay  as  well  as  favors 
arrangement.  Bins  are  an  abomination. 

In  my  experience  nothing  compares  with  the  col¬ 
lapsible  onion  crate  for  storing  onions,  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  that  do  not  require  to  be  kept  cov¬ 
ered  in  soil  or  sand.  When  emptied, 
the  bottom  may  be  removed  and  the 
sides  flattened  down  so  a  lot  may  be 
piled  in  small  space. 

For  vegetables  stored  with  roots  in 
earth  or  sand,  long  narrow  boxes  are 
desirable.  Celery,  cauliflower,  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts  and  leeks  are  easy  to  get  at 
in  these  long  boxes.  Beets  and  carrots 
keep  well  when  covered  with  damp 
sand  or  moss.  The  moss  should  be 
damp,  not  wet.  An  occasional  sprin¬ 
kling  may  be  given.  Pumpkins  and 
sqxxashes  need  warm,  dry  quarters. 
Onioixs  do  best  when  kept  in  a  dry, 
airy  but  not  warm  place.  Parsnips, 
salsify  and  Jerusalem  artichoke  shrivel 
so  badly  in  storage  that  I  leave  most  of 
theixi  in  the  groxxnd  as  fi*eezing  does  not 
hurt  them  when  left  where  they  have 
grown.  Cover  deeply.  m.  g.  kains. 
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OPERATING  COMPANIES  OF 

NIAGARA IH  HUDSON 


^CViq^.^tACWil^ 

Maule’s 

4  £ucceA±. 

Tomato 


1QOO  SEEDS  FREE 


Smooth,  firm,  thick  flesh,  very 
solid,  few  seeds,  no  hard  core. 
Brilliant  red,  ripens  evenly,  without 
ridges  or  cracks.  Sweet,  juicy — fine  both 
for  slicing  and  canning.  Compact  vines. 

Full  16c-p»ckel  Free,  with 
Maule’s  Seed  Book.  Send 
3c  for  postage.  Or,  send 
26e  for  1  ox.  Postpaid. 

Be  sure  to  read  our 
famous  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds  Easy-Payment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

316  Maule  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Book  FREE 


and  FALL  PLANTING  GUIDE 

Send  for  this  valuable  free  book 
let;  giving  complete  information 
on  growing  Kaspberries.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  etc. 
Also  new  prices  for  fall  planting. 
A  postal  will  bring  it. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  27  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  f?et  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

|v  a  Allen’s  1937  Berry-Book 
U  A  y  Describes  Best  Methods, 
f  rt  I  Plants.  Varieties:  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill, 
etc.  Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


The  nation’s 
favorite,  flower, 

now  wilt-resistant  I 

j IVe  want  every  one  to 
,  have  these  5  beautiful 
^colors  this  year,  so  will  ’ 

3  mail  you  5  full-size  1  Sc 
"pkls.  for  10c— Yellow.  Crim., 

\  son,  Blue,  While,  Pink.  Send 
_  dime  today! 

of  (Jp  jMaule’s Seed  Book  fico^ 

/-prize  vegetables  and  . 

,  flower  seeds,  low 

^  prices,  all  about 

v  s,  our  famous  Easy- 

m m  Payment  Plan. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  313  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila., 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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Make  your  sawing  easier 

DISSTON 


...  is  famous  for  letting  the  blade  run 
free  and  saving  the  trouble  caused  by 
sticking  or  binding  in  the  cut. 

Disston  Cross-cut  Saw  is  uniform 
thickness  along  the  tooth  edge.  From 
cutting  edge,  blade  tapers  to  the  back; 
it  also  tapers  from  both  ends  towards 
the  center.  Clearance  is  made  sure ! 
Teeth  of  Disston  steel  cut  fast,  hold 
their  edge  and  set.  Deep  wide  gullets 
prevent  sawdust  from  choking  the  cut. 

Keystone  Cross-cut  Saws,  Made  by 
Disston,  at  popular  prices,  are  also  at 
your  dealer’s.  Disston  curved  taper 
grind.  Big  money’s  worth. 

See  both  the  DISSTON  and 
Keystone  Made-by-Disston  Cross-cut 
Saws.  You  will  find  the  saw  you  want. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC..11287  TACONY.  PHILA. 


DISSTON 

FREE:  Send  your  name  on  a  -rn_ 
postal  for  booklet  — How  to  Ujf,/ 
care  for  your  cross-cut  saw.  '—I 


CANVAS  COVERS 

For  Every  Possible  Need  —  Waterproof  or  Plain 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  Covers  for 

FARMERS.  CONTRACTORS  BUILDERS, 
TRUCKING,  MACHINERY,  ETC. 
Canvas  for  Porch  and  Deck,  Roofing,  etc. 
“Bureau  of  Standard  Certified  Products” 

BOWMAN-DUKHAM-ROBBINS,  Inc. 
609  Bergen  ISt.  (Dept.  It)  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Appraising  Fruits  in  the 
Northeast  in  1936 

(Continued  from  Page  814) 

blight  resistant  pears.  Crosses  between 
the  common  pear  (Pyrus  communis)  and 
the  oriental  species  have  produced  a  va¬ 
riety  designated  as  No.  66131,  which  is 
shaped  like  Bartlett,  in  season  with  Kief- 
fer,  fine  grained,  tart  and  a  good  canning 
variety.  It  has  behaved  well  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  being  rel¬ 
atively  free  from  blight.  When  blight 
has  attacked,  however,  it  has  run  hack 
into  the  tree  only  two  or  three  inches.  Of 
course,  blight  is  much  more  severe  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North  so  that  anything 
which  is  developed  in  the  South  for 
blight-resistance  should  be  worth  as  much 
or  more  in  the  North  so  far  as  bliglit-re- 
sistance  is  concerned.  Other  promising 
new  seedlings  are  two  which  have  been 
produced  by  back-crossing  Barseck  to 
Bartlett.  Barseck  is  supposed  to  be  a 
cross  between  Bartlett  and  Seekel.  This 
work,  done  at  the  South  Haven  Station 
in  Michigan,  has  yielded  Micliigan-U.  S. 
504,  with  fruit  of  Bartlett  season,  of 
good  quality,  and  with  soft  flesh ;  and 
Michigan-U.  S.  550,  likewise  of  Bartlett 
shape  and  of  good  quality. 

New  Grapes  and  Small  Fruits 

Reports  upon  grapes  in  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  section  of  Western  New  York  pre¬ 
sented  by  F.  E.  Gladwin  of  Fredonia, 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  Fredonia  va¬ 
riety  had  withstood  the  drought  surpris¬ 
ingly  well,  yielding  approximately  three 
tons  per  acre,  where  Concord  yielded  less 
than  one  ton.  The  Van  Buren  grape,  a 
new  black  variety  which  ripens  later  than 
Fredonia,  is  higher  in  quality,  but  is  less 
productive.  Westfield  gives  great  prom¬ 
ise  as  a  red  juice  grape.  It  carries  12 
times  the  color  that  Concord  does  and 
is  4  to  6  per  cent  higher  in  sugar.  It  is 
about  the  season  of  Concord,  is  hardy, 
and  requires  heavy  pruning  to  prevent 
over-bearing. 

A  discussion  of  small  fruit  by  G.  L. 
Slate  of  Geneva,  told  of  several  new  in¬ 
troductions.  The  Marcy  red  raspberry 
(5220)  is  said  to  produce  the  largest 
fruit  of  any  raspberry  now  grown.  The 
plants  are  tall  and  vigorous  and  need  no 
such  support  as  does  Newburgh.  It  holds 
the  fruit  well  off  the  ground,  is  hardy  at 
Geneva,  and  the  canes  are  long  like  Lloyd 
George.  The  fruit  is  medium  to  red,  a 
trifle  dark,  mild  in  flavor,  not  quite  as 
good  in  quality  as  Newburgh,  but  better 
than  Latham.  The  Taylor  red  raspberry 
is  preferred  by  some  to  Marcy,  although 
many  growers  have  a  strong  liking  for 
Marcy.  Taylor  is  brighter,  more  acid, 
and  better  in  quality.  Unfortunately, 
plants  are  100  per  cent  mosaic  diseased  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley,  but  not  all 
plants  in  all  sections  are  so  severely  af¬ 
fected.  Marcy,  under  the  same  conditions, 
has  remained  free  from  mosaic,  although 
of  course  only  time  will  tell  whether  it 
too  will  fall  prey  to  this  trouble.  Indian 
Summer,  a  new  everbearing  red  raspber¬ 
ry,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  best 
everbearing  red  raspberry  yet  introduced. 
It  is  primarily  for  use  as  a  home  berry 
and  as  a  novelty,  although  it  may  have 
some  commercial  appeal.  It  fruits  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Summer,  but  the  big 
crop  is  from  the  middle  of  September  un¬ 
til  killed  by  frost,  mostly  in  October. 

The  Naples  black  raspberry  is  becom¬ 
ing  the  standard  late  variety.  Bristol  is 
the  best  early  black  raspberry,  ripening 
one  week  earlier  than  Naples,  and  Dun¬ 
dee  is  useful  because  the  fruit  ripens  mid¬ 
way  between  that  of  Bristol  and  Naples. 
Evans,  still  another  new  black  cap  ripens 
with  Bristol  and  is  highly  regarded  in 
some  sections,  although  in  general  it  is 
considered  as  not  quite  so  good  as  Bris¬ 
tol.  The  Sodus  purple  raspberry  has 
many  qualities  to  recommend  it  over  Co¬ 
lumbian.  The  last  named  is  100  per  cent 
infested  with  mosaic,  so  that  Columbian 
plants  are  a  constant  menace  to  red  and 
black  raspberries  planted  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  Sodus,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  relatively  free  from  mosaic.  The  fruit 
is  large  and  firm  and  the  plants  are  very 
productive,  hardy  and  very  vigorous. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
and  experiences  with  some  of  the  new 
fruits  which  are  recorded  and  passed  on 
to  others  for  what  they  may  he  worth.  In 
just  this  way  do  new  varieties  find  their 
proper  level  and  in  just  this  way  does 
horticulture  progress  step  by  step. 


Books  for  the  Home 

Success  With  House  Plants, 

Jane  Leslie  Kift  and  Karin  B. 


Hedenberg  . $0.75 

American  Rock  Gardens, 

Stephen  Hamblin  .  1.25 

Henley's  XXth  Century  Book  of 

Recipes  and  Formulas . 4.00 

Every  Woman’s  Canning  Book, 

Mary  B.  Hughes .  1.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York. 
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Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  10-14. — Poultry  Industries  Expo¬ 
sition,  Port  Authority  Building,  8th  Ave. 
and  loth  St.,  New  York. 

Nov.  27-29. — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  Poultry  Show,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Chipman,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Jan.  25  -  29.  —  Farmers'  Week,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

Dec.  7-12. — N.  Y.  State  Grange,  Utica. 
Dec.  11-13. — Rhode  Island  Tercenten¬ 
ary  Poultry  Industry  Exposition,  Crans¬ 
ton  Street  Armory,  Providence. 

Dec.  14-19. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show  ; 
J.  J.  Bedel,  secy.,  69  Park  St.,  Millvale, 
Pa. 

Dec.  31- Jan.  4,  1937. — Boston  Poultry 
Show ;  Albert  C.  Ran,  mgr.,  Park  Square 
Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  —  New  York  Poultry  Show, 
14th  St.  Armory;  Fred  H.  Bohrer,  secy., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-15. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester,  N.  1\ 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg. 

Jan.  27-29. — Eastern  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie. 

Feb.  15-20. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 


In  the  Bronx  Park  Gardens 

Cool  days  of  late  Autumn  bring  the 
hardy  Chrysanthemums  into  bloom.  The 
first  of  them  now  are  appearing  in  a 
showy  border  north  of  the  main  conserva¬ 
tory  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
on  the  west  side  of  Bronx  Park.  About 
50  varieties  comprise  the  collection, 
which  includes  many  types  of  flowers, 
from  miniature  pompons  to  large  decora- 
tives,  in  colors  from  pink  and  white  to 
deep  purplish  red  and  from  yellow  to 
bronze  and  crimson. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden,  near  the  Pelham  Parkway  en¬ 
trance,  the  roses  are  resplendent  with 
Autumn  bloom. 


The  Bookshelf 

Whistler’s  Van,  by  Idwal  Jones,  is  a 
story  of  young  Gwilyan  who  follows  the 
Gypsy  caravan  over  the  wild  moorlands 
of  Wales  and  the  story  of  his  adventures 
reminds  one  of  George  Borrow  and  his 
Lavengro  and  Bible  in  Spain.  The  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Gwilyan  will  interest  every 
boy  or  girl  and  they  will  envy  him  sleep¬ 
ing  out  under  the  stars  and  riding  the 
horses  so  well  trained  and  intelligent. 
His  search  for  his  grandfather  led  him 
into  strange  places  and  introduced  him  to 
the  customs  of  the  Gypsies  and  their 
kindness  to  him  lends  a  new  view  to  these 
people.  Boys  and  girls  will  enjoy  the 
story.  For  sale  at  $2  by  Viking  Press, 
18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York. 

When  a  15-year-old  girl  wanted  a  new 
riding  horse  her  father  suggested  that  she 
write  a  book  and  get  one  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  The  girl  sat  down  and  in  a  short 
time  produced  the  book  called  “One  Sum¬ 
mer,  ^  by  Martin  Gale.  Its  illustrations 
are  life-like  and  the  book  is  an  interesting 
story  of  an  outdoor  vacation  with  her 
three  sisters.  It  is  a  first-hand  story  of 
animals  and  sports  and  fun  outdoors  and 
a  live  book.  Boys  and  girls  and  grown¬ 
up  will  enjoy  it.  For  sale  by  the  Viking 
Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York  at  $1.75. 
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CABS,  TRUCKS 
TR  ACTORS - 

Keep  'em 
Rolling 
RU  Winter 


*  On  the  farm  *h“40egidk0ss  o°f 
goyouve  go^°dg  YoU  can’t  wait 
snow,  ice  o  dry  roads, 

for  nice  weather  ano^y 

That’s  why  tire  cha  s^ar 
lutely  necessary.  ^  best 

WEED  AMERICAN 

BAR-REINFORCED 

tire  chains 

more  than  double 

SAFE  MILEAGE 

Insist  on  these  chains  f°J 
Xy-Srnew  tougher,  harder 

*  IrL^istine  tire  chain  metal 


Licensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bar-Reinforced  Tire  Chains 
under  United  States  and  Canadian  Letters  Patent:  American 
Chain  Co.,  Inc.:  The  McKay  Co.;  The  Hodeil  Chain  Co.:  Pyrene 
Mfg.  Co.;  Dominion  Chain  Co.,  Ltd.;  and  Pyrene  Mfff.  ^Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd. 


The  Raspberry  Rusts 

The  past  seasons,  Autumn  rust  of  red 
raspberries  has  been  more  prevalent  and 
more  conspicuous  than  usual.  Many 
growers,  noting  the  disease  in  their  plant¬ 
ings  for  the  first  time  last  Fall  or  the 
previous  one,  have  been  much  alarmed. 

A  considerable  share  of  the  consterna¬ 
tion  aroused  has  come  from  confusing 
this  Autumn  rust  with  the  better  known 
and  more  serious  orange  rust  disease  of 
brambles.  Mistaking  the  two  diseases  as 
one  and  the  same  thing  is  quite  natural. 
The  outstanding  symptom  of  both  is  the 
production  of  yellowish-red  or  orange-red 
spore  dust  on  the  undersides  of  the  host 
leaves  by  the  fungus  parasites.  Further, 
when  it  came  to  consulting  authority, 
very  few  of  the  non-teelinical  bulletins  or 
books  on  raspberry  culture  and  diseases 
discuss  any  but  the  orange  rust  malady, 
the  other  raspberry  rusts  being  consid¬ 
ered  as  only  minor  or  incidental  troubles 
not  worth  treating. 

Naturally,  then,  when  growers  have 
looked  up  the  matter  and  have  read  of  the 
one  serious  rust  disease  of  brambles  and 
no  other,  they  concluded,  “There’s  our 
trouble !”  Following  up  this  identifica¬ 
tion,  in  several  instances  growers  have 
attempted  to  put  into  practice  against 
Autumn  rust  the  control  measures  rec¬ 
ommended  to  keep  down  orange  rust. 
That  is,  they  set  out  to  eradicate  all 
rusted  plants.  This  measure  is  highly  ef¬ 
fective  against  orange  rust,  but  it  is  only 
a  useless  waste  of  plants  and  energy 
when  combatting  the  Fall  rust  disease, 
where  every  plant  in  a  red  raspberry  field 
will  probably  show  more  or  less  infection. 

Orange  rust  is  a  disease  of  blackberries 
and  black  raspberries,  and  it  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  Spring.  Orange  rust  is  sys¬ 
temic  ;  that  is,  once  the  fungus  causing 
it  penetrates  into  a  single  leaf  on  a  new 
shoot  of  a  bramble  plant  it  proceeds  to 
grow  through  all  parts  of  that  plant — 
roots,  crown  and  canes — and  establishes 
perennial  residence.  Infected  blackberry 
or  black  raspberry  plants  are  never  killed 
by  the  orange  rust  fungus  parasite  but 
they  are  rendered  sterile ;  they  produce 
no  fruits.  Every  Spring,  though,  they 
produce  a  beautiful  and  bountiful  crop  of 
rust  spores  to  spread  the  disease. 

Amid  a  seeming  maze  of  disease  prob¬ 
lems,  raspberry  growers  have  two  things 
to  be  thankful  for.  Red  and  purple  rasp¬ 
berries  are  immune  to  orange  rust.  The 
orange  rust  disease  so  ubiquitous  in  our 
wild  blackberries  will  very  rarely  cross 
over  into  black  raspberries.  Which  adds 
up  to  mean  that  raspberry-growers  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  common  wild 
blackberry  rust.  While  the  symptoms  of 
orange  rust  on  black  raspberries  look 
identical  with  the  disease  on  blackberries, 
two  very  slightly  different  fungus  species 
cause  them.  A  close  observer  will  notice 
that  the  color  of  the  rust  pustules  ou  the 
black  raspberry  leaves  is  a  shade  or  two 
deeper  than  that  of  the  blackberry  rust. 
The  black  raspberry  orange  rust  fungus 
can  infect  the  blackberry,  and  once  in  a 
great  while  instances  of  this  are  seen. 
But  the  blackberry  rust  fungus  cannot 
infect  the  black  raspberry. 

The  Autumn  rust  is  caused  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  rust  fungus.  This  dis¬ 
ease  occurs  predominantly  in  red  raspber¬ 
ries,  the  Latham  variety  being  especially 
susceptible.  While  occasional  spore 
masses  may  be  found  during  the  Summer, 
the  disease  is  rarely  noticed  before  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  Autumn  rust  infections  are 
annual,  not  perennial,  and  they  are  lo¬ 
calized  on  the  plant,  not  systemic.  That 
is,  after  penetrating  a  leaf  the  fungus 
grows  only  within  a  limited  area  in  that 
single  leaf.  And  before  the  disease  can 
show  up  the  following  year  on  the  same 
plant,  a  new  set  of  infections  must  have 
taken  place  during  the  Summer  or  early 
Fall.  With  this  Autumn  rust,  theu,  pro¬ 
duction  of  spore  masses  over  the  entire 
under  surfaces  of  many  leaves  on  a  plant 
— a  condition  simulating  orange  rust — 
means  that  not  one  but  myriad  infections 
have  occurred.  The  raspberry  Fall  rust, 
in  its  infection  habits,  resembles  the  com¬ 
mon  stem  rust  of  wheat. 

The  usual  light  infections  of  Autumn 
rust  have  a  negligible  effect  on  the  red 
raspberry  host.  Heavily  rusted  leaves 
will  die  and  drop  off.  But  even  heavy 
infections  are  not  injurious  unless,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  leaf  drop  comes 
too  prematurely — say  in  mid-September 
instead  of  late  October  as  normal. 

#  Autumn  rust  has  been  known  a  long 
time,  but  it  has  never  been  a  problem  in 
raspberry  culture  in  New  York.  While 
few  people  have  ever  noticed  it,  any  one 
searching  for  specimens  of  the  disease 
can  usually  find  them  readily  any  Fall  in 
any  red  raspberry  field  in  Northeastern 
United  States.  The  damage  done  has 
never  been  sufficient  to  be  worth  the  cost 
of  spraying  or  to  compel  the  selection  of 
resistant  varieties.  If  the  disease  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  in  abundance  and  se¬ 
verity  as  it  has  in  recent  seasons,  how¬ 
ever,  control  measures  may  have  to  be 
considered.  l,  m.  cooley. 


YOU  already  know  how  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  have  built  silos 
of  tough  Sisalkraft  paper  this  year — 
thousands  more  have  lined  poultry 
houses  with  it  to  keep  out  the  cold 
drafts — others  are  lining  hog  houses 
and  dairy  barns  to  stop  colds — lin¬ 
ing  vegetable  cellars  to  keep  back 
the  moisture  —  wrapping  shrubs 
and  young  trees  with  it  to  protect 
against  strong,  cold  winds  and  small 
animals. 

Sisalkraft  is  paper,  and  what  a  paper! 
More  like  sheet  metal!  But  it’s  just 
two  layers  of  sisal  reenforced  kraft 
paperheld  together  and  water-proofed 
with  asphalt.  Millions  of  inlaid  sisal 
fibres  make  it  tough  and  keep  it 


a  hint  to  the  wives — 

Put  Sisalkraft  down  where  the  muddy 
feet  come  in.  Then  use  it  over  again  out 
doors.  Have  the  men  bank  the  home  with 
it  to  winter-proof  your  basement — helps 
keep  the  house  dry  and  floors  warm. 
Use  it  to  cover  screen  doors  for  winter 
use.  Get  that  free  sample. 


from  tearing,  stretching  or  splitting. 
It’s  windproof  and  water-tight.  Easy 
to  handle,  cuts  and  trims  readily. 
Can  be  nailed  down  tight. 

When  you  build,  put  Sisalkraft  under 
floors,  around  windows,  use  it  over 
sheathing — and  put  it  under  all  roof¬ 
ing.  Use  it  to  cure  and  protect  con¬ 
crete  and  as  a  protective  cover  for 
all  stored  materials. 

Sisalkraft  is  used  for  hundreds  of 
similar  farm  uses  the  year  ’round. 
Most  farmers  keep  a  roll  of  it  handy 
and  cut  it  off  as  needed.  Saves  time 
that  way,  and  costs  less.  Your  lumber 
dealer  has  it  and  will  tell  you  how 
to  use  it.  Or  write  us  for  a  generous, 
free  sample. 

THE  SISALKRAFT  CO. 

205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 
New  York  San  Francisco 

SISALKRAFT 


STARK  NURSERIES  — LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD  — NEARLY  125  YEARS  OLD 


ELEPHANT -HE  ART 
I  new' PLUM  j 


BIG  NEW  COLOR  BOOK  OF 
FRUITS  -  SHRUBS  -  ROSE  S 


GRAPES 


NEW/  FREE/ 

STARK  PLANTING  PLANS  for 

HOME  ORCHARDS 


l  PLAN  DIAGRAMS  Anyone  CAN  FOLLOW.  ON  YOUR 

HOME-YARD — any  small  lot,  in  town  or  country — you  can  grow 
BEST  STARK  FRUITS!  The  finest,  largest,  most  Luscious  New  Improve¬ 
ments!  Have  all  fresh  fruit  your  family  can  eat,  plenty  to  put  up — and  most 
years  some  to  sell.  Plain  Simple  New  Stark  Planting  Plans  FREE.  Mail  coupon! 

BARGAIN  PRICES  on  Biggest,  Best  Trees! 

Tree  Collections,  arrangement,  and  BARGAIN  PRICES  come  with  FREE 
PLANS.  Here's  ONE  ideal  Stark  Home-Yard  Orchard — big  4  to  7  ft. 
trees;  6  kinds  Apple  including  famous  GOLDEN  DELICIOUS  and  STARRING 
—4  kinds  Cherry — 2  kinds  Plum— 3  kinds  Grape — SAVE  $4.25!  OtberFine  Bar¬ 
gain  Collections  at  BIG  SAVINGS.  Coupon  brings  full  list. 

NEW  U.  S.  PATENT  FRUITS— SHRUBS— ROSES 

Learn  all  about  Stark's  NEW  EXCLUSIVE  FRUITS— honored  with  U.  S. 
PATENTS— which  STARK  BRO’S  are  giving  the  world!  Also  the  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  ROSES.  FLOWERING  SHRUBS,  HEDGES.  SHADE  TREES. 
COUPON  brings  you  lifelike  Color  Pictures  and  full  Information  FREE.  Landscaping 
Plans  FREE  to  customers.  Write  or  use  coupon  for  details. 


BIG,  NEW  BOOK — finest  ever  produced — just  off  press — 
300  beautiful  color  pictures — shows  World’s  Greatest  New 
Fruit  Marvels  in  actual  color — GOLDEN  DELICIOUS — Queen  of 
AH  Yellow  Apples;  STARRING  (Double- Red  Delicious) — King  of  All 
Red  Apples;  HAL-BERTA  GIANT.  U.  S.  Pat.  Peach;  GOLD 
Sweet  Cherry — all  the  wonderful  Stark  and  Burbank  New  Crea¬ 
tions.  All  Stark  RECORD-BEARING  Strain  Trees — Highest 
Quality  varieties  that  bring  top  prices  on  the  market. 

ACTUAL  ORCHARD  PROFITS!  “Year’s  yield  from 
less  than  acre  Golden  Delicious  Trees  brought  $1140 
in  drought  year” — N.  Y.  Yates.  "Sold  extra  fruit  from  town 
lot  for  $200.00,  after  family  used  all  wanted" — N.  C.  Sweatt. 

WHAT  COULD  YOU  MAKE  from  YOUR  ORCHARD? 


R.N. 
11-21-36 


STARK 
NURSERIES 
Box  408 
Louisiana,  Mo. 


STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES 

Box  408  LOUISIANA,  MO. 


Farmer  Made  *4403?  in  3  Mo’s  Spare  Time 


What  Could  YOU  Do  in  Spare  Time? 

Homer  B.  DeVille.  active  N.  Y.  farmer, 
found  spare  time  last  spring  to  take  orders 
for  Stark  T  rees  earning  him  $440. 90  CASH 
COMMISSIONSinless  than3months. 
In  addition  to  his  BIG  WEEKL  Y  CASH 
P  AYhereceived  many  Valuable  Merchan¬ 
dise  Prizes.  You,  too,  may  earn  a  better- 
than-city  income.  Be  a  Stark  Salesman! 
NO  experience  needed.  Demand  for  Stark 
Nursery  Stock  is  nearly  double.  EASY 
Selling  Everywhere!  Check  here.  BIG 
SELLING  OUTFIT  FREE ! 


Name 


tot.  or 


R.F.D. 


P.  O. 


Send  FREE 
PLANTING  PLANS 
and  1937  Prize  Fruit 

Book.  I  may'  plant _ 

(Number) 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 

Check  circle  if  interested  in 
Landscaping  Details. 


Check  here  for  FREE  full  details  of  NEW, 
EXTRA-GENEROUS  Salesmen's  Weekly 
PA  Y -PL A  N  for  Sbarie  Time  Selling 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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HORSEPOWER  FOR 
SPEEDS  OR  HEAVY 


HIGH 

DUTY 


HORSEPOWER  FOR  LIGHT 
DELIVERY  SERVICE 


With  these  two  great  V-8  engines,  Ford  offers  a  full  line 
of  optional  equipment  to  apply  power  with  greatest 
economy  and  to  meet  individual  load  requirements. 
These  options  make  many  combinations  available,  one 
of  which  will  do  your  hauling  or  delivery  job  at  lowest 
cost.  No  compromise  truck  can  give  you  such  economy. 

In  addition,  Ford  introduces  the  most  advanced 
style  in  truck  design  . . .  and  many  other  features  that 
assure  greater  economy  and  longer  life.  Get  the  facts 
about  this  new  Specialized  Transportation  from  your 
Ford  dealer.  Call  him  today  and  set  a  date  for  an  “on- 
the-job”  test. 


•  Convenient,  economical  terms  through  the  Authorized 
Ford  Finance  Plans  of  the  Universal  Credit  Company 


/937  fotafV$7hucks 

MATCHING  THE  HIGHEST  IN  QUALITY... 
SELLING  WITH  THE  LOWEST  IN  PRICE 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  he  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  UK)  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201 -210-mile  zone  for  October  as  follows: 

Class  1.  $2.00  (base  price) :  Class  2A,  2B  and 
20,  $2.03;  Class  2D,  $1,470;  Class  3.  $1,720; 
Class  4A.  $1,173;  Class  4B,  $1.33.  Differentials 
on  Classes  1.  2A  and  2D,  4c;  Class  3,  4.0c;  Class 
4 A,  3.4c;  Class  415,  3.3c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1.  1034.  official  order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  nnadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  33%  to  34%c;  extra, 
02  score,  33c:  firsts.  00  to  01  score,  32  to  32% c; 
unsalted,  best,  33c;  firsts,  33  to  33%c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  32%e. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  45  to  47c; 
standards,  37  to  30c;  brown,  best,  43  to  44c; 
Pacific  Coast,  fancy,  43  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  17  to  20c;  chickens,  15  to  20c;  turkeys, 
20  to  25c;  ducks,  14  to  10c;  geese,  15c;  squabs, 
pair,  30  to  75c;  rabbits,  13  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  10  to  23c;  chickens,  15  to  25c;  turkeys, 
24  to  25c;  ducks,  14%  to  17c;  squabs,  lb.,  48 
to  52c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.75.  Broccoli,  nearby,  doz. 
bclis.,  $1.  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  0  to  12c.  Cab¬ 
bage.  white,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Carrots,  State, 
washed,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  nearby, 
crate,  50  to  $1.23.  Celeriae,  doz.  bclis.,  85c. 
Horseradish,  bbl.,  $7.50  to  $10.  Lettuce,  near¬ 
by,  crate,  40c  to  $1.  Onions,  yellow,  50  lbs., 
35  to  43c;  white,  30-lb.  bag,  75c  to  $1.73.  Pars¬ 
ley,  nearby,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Parsnips,  nearby, 
bii.,  75c.  Peas,  bu.,  $1  to  $3.  Peppers,  bu.,  35c 
to  $1.75.  Pumpkins,  bbl.,  73c  to  $1.  Radishes, 
nearby,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Spinach,  nearby,  bu., 
75c.  Squash,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.  Turnips,  bu.,  40 
to  50c.  Tomatoes,  bit.,  05c  to  $1.  White  bo- 
tatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.75  to  $2.20;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bu.,  $1. 


white  75c  to  $1  bu.  N.  Y.  washed  $1.75  to  $2 
%  crt.:  rough  $1.25  to  $1.75  2-3  crt. 

Cranberries. — Mass,  early  varieties  $3.25  to 
$3.00;  Howes  $3.75  to  $4  %-bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  50  to  00  cukes  $4 
to  $7  bu. 

Escarolc. — Native  outdoor  35  to  50c  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  h.h.  35  to  50c  bu. 
Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2.25  to  $3  crt. 

Onions. — Mass,  yellow  35  to  55c;  Mich,  and 
Ind.  white  85c  to  $1;  N.  Y.  yellow  50  to  55c 
50  lbs.  Col.  and  Ida.  Val.  $1  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Native  50  to  75c  bu. 

Parsnips.- — Native  cut  off  40  to  00c  %  box. 

Potatoes. — Native  Gr.  Nits.  $1.10  to  $1.20  50- 
lb.  bags.  Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $1.80  to  $1.00  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bclis.  h.h.  $1.75  to 
$2  bu. 

Spinach.— Native  50  to  75c  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Hubbard  or  Turban  $1  to 
$1.25  bbl.  Blue  Hubbard  $20  to  $25  ton. 

Tomatoes.  —  Native  li.o.  12  to  15c  lb.  Cal. 
$1.25  to  $2.25  lug. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  34c;  firsts  33  to 
33  %c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  44c; 
extras  41c;  white  43c;  extras  40c;  west..;) 
henneries  brown  specials  42c;  white  41c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Native  fowls  fancy  18  to 
20c.  medium  17  to  18c;  Roasting  chickens  22 
to  23c;  broilers  fancy  18  to  20c,  medium  15  to 
17c.  Ducklings  17  to  18c.  Western  fowl  10  to 
23%c;  western  broilers  18  to  22c;  large  fancy 
22  to  23c  lb.  Live:  Fowls  fancy  15  to  10c. 
Leghorns  13  to  14c.  Chickens  large  10  to  17c, 
medium  15  to  16c.  Broilers  13  to  IGc.  Roosters 
12  to  13c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  0  to  12  lbs.  to  doz., 
60  to  75c  each. 

Wool.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  active. 
Prices  generally  higher. 

Grease  Basis.- — Ohio  fine,  combing  36  to  37c, 
clothing  32  to  32%e;  %  blood,  combing  38c, 

clothing  33  to  34e;  %  blood,  combing  40  to  42c, 

clothing  30  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing  39  to  41c, 

clothing  30  to  38c. 

Scoured  Basis.— Ohio  fine,  combing  90  to  92e, 
clothing  81  to  83c;  %  blood,  combing  85  to  87c, 

clothing  70  to  78c;  %  blood,  combing  70  to  80c, 

clothing  09  to  72c;  %  blood,  combing  68  to  72c, 

clothing  63  to  00c;  Terr  fine,  combing,  93  to  94c, 
clothing  85  to  S7o;  %  blood,  combing,  89  to  92c, 

clothing  81  to  80c;  %  blood,  combing  82  to  84c, 

clothing  70  to  78c;  %  blood,  combing  73  to  70c, 

clothing  06  to  68c. 

Ilay.— No.  1  Timothy  $23  to  $24;  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  $20.50  to  $21;  No.  3  Timothy  $19  to  $20; 
2nd  cutting  Alfalfa  $29  to  $31 ;  1st  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  $24.50  to  $25;  stock  hay  $19  to  $20;  red 
clover  mixed  $20.50  to  $21:  No.  1  long  rye 
straw  $22  to  $22.50:  oat  straw  $14  to  $13  ton. 
Oats,  40  lbs.  5S  to  59c;  38  to  40  lbs.  56  to  57c; 
30  to  38  lbs.  55  to  56c  bu. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


FRUITS 

Apples,  bu..  50c  to  $2.30.  Crabapples,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $1.75.  Cranberries,  %  bbl.  $3.75. 
Grapes,  12-qt.  bskt.,  00  to  05c.  Pears,  bu.,  75c 
to  $2.25. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $S  to  $S.33.  Cows,  $2.50  to  $5;  bulls, 
$0.10;  calves,  choice,  $9  to  $11.  Hogs,  average, 
180  lbs.,  $9.85.  Lambs,  $9.00;  ewes,  $2  to  $4. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.30;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
$1.17%;  oats,  50 %e;  rye,  92%c;  barley,  $1.38. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1.  $22;  No.  2,  $19  to  $21;  No. 
3,  $1S  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $24. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  47c;  eggs,  48  to  55c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  29c;  string  beans,  lb.,  12c;  potatoes,  lb., 
3  to  4c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  15c; 
squash,  lb.,  4c. 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  good  to  choice  dry  feds,  $8  to  $10: 
good  to  choice  grassers,  $8  to  $8.50;  good,  1,300 
to  1.400  lbs.,  $7.50  to  $7.85;  medium  to  good, 
1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.40;  tidy,  1.050  to 
1,150  lbs.,  $7  to  $8:  fair,  900  to  1.100  lbs.,  $0 
to  $0.85;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50  to  $0: 
common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $0:  common  to 
good  fat  cows.  $3  to  $5.25;  heifers,  700  to  1,100 
lbs..  $4  to  $0.75;  fresh  cows  and  springers,  $25 
to  $75. 

Hogs. — Prime  heavy,  $9.25  to  $9.75;  heavy 
mixed,  $9.75  to  $10;  prime  medium  weights, 
$10  to  $10.10;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $9.90  to 
$10.10;  good  light  yorkers,  $9  to  $9.25;  pigs,  as 
to  quality,  $8  to  $8.50;  common  to  good  roughs, 
$8  to  $9;  stags,  $3.50  to  $6.50. 

Sheep. — Prime  wethers.  $4.25:  good  mixed,  $4; 
fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers,  $3  to  $3.75:  culls 
and  common,  $1  to  $2;  culls  to  choice  lambs, 
$4  to  $9.25. 

Calves. — Veal  calves,  $10.50  to  $11.50;  heavy 
and  thin  calves,  $4  to  $8.50. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  various  varieties  50c  to  $1; 
Baldwins  $1  to  $1.75;  Delicious  75c  to  $1.75; 
Northern  Spy  $1  to  $1.75;  McIntosh  7,»c  to 
$2.25;  Wolf  River  75c  to  $1.25  bu.  Va.  Yorks 
U.  S.  1,  2% -in.  $1.10  to  $1.25;  N.  Y'.  Baldwins 
U.  S.  1  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Md.  Staymans  $1.35  to 
$1.50  bu. 

Beans. — Florida  $1.50  to  $1.73;  A’a.  $1.50  to 
$2;  La.  wax  $1.50  bu. 

Beets. — Native  18  bchs.  25  to  00c;  cut  off  40 
to  65c  bu. 

Broccoli. — Native  $1  bu.  Cal.  $2  to  $2.75  crt. 

Cabbage. — Native  40  to  50c;  Savoy  35  to  50c; 
red  40  to  00c  bu. 

Carrots.— Native  25  to  50c;  cut  off  40  to  60c 
bu.  Cal.  72  bchs.  $1.50  to  $2  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Native  4  to  9  heads  25  to  50c 
bu.  Conn.  50  to  85c;  L.  I.  75c  to  $1  2-tier  crt. 

Celery. — Native  18  bchs.  Pascal  $1.25  to  $1.75; 


P|99SBURGH  PRODUCE 

Apples,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  40 
to  50c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  50  to  55c;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  $2.05  to  $2.10;  butter,  33  to  33%c:  eggs. 
40  to  42c;  hens,  19  to  20c;  ducks,  12  to  14c; 
chickens,  16  to  ISc. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  35  to  38c;  eggs,  43  to  40c:  live  chick¬ 
ens,  20  to  24c;  fowls,  22  to  23c;  turkeys,  21  to 
23c;  ducks,  12  to  14c:  dressed:  chickens,  23  to 
24c;  fowls,  20  to  23c;  turkeys,  22  to  20c; 
ducks,  17c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.15  to  $1.70;  string 
beaus,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.25;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  50  to 
55c;  kale,  bu..  15  to  35c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 
50  to  65c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  50  to  55c;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  bu.,  40  to  50c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.90 
to  $2.00. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Fat  steers  $9.50.  Calves,  good  to  choice,  $12 
to  $12.30;  selects,  $13.  Hogs,  choice  westerns, 
$10.75  to  $11.25;  choice  locals,  $10.25  to  $10.75. 


inoton  County,  Pa.,  Farm  and  Home  Products  Show,  conducted  by 
acand  the  Agricultural  Extension  Association.  Approximately  1, 
y hown  at  this  affair  and  nearly  two  thousand  people  attended, 
shown  at™i*0WCounty  Agent.  Photo  sent  by  E.  C.  Johnson. 


the  Pomona 
200  exhibits 
El  wood  H. 
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Care  of  Palms. — One  of  our  readers 
asks  us  to  tell  all  we  can  about  the  care 
of  palms.  This  inquirer  has  a  palm  over 
three  feet  high,  now  in  a  nine-inch  jar, 
and  wonders  whether  it  needs  transplant¬ 
ing.  and  what  soil  and  fertilizer  should  be 
used.  We  are  not  given  any  clue  to  the 
variety  of  palm  referred  to,  but  judge  it 
is  one  of  those  commonly  grown  as  house 
plants.  There  are  said  to  be  at  least  170 
genera  of  palms,  including  perhaps  1,500 
species,  but  there  is  a  comparatively 
small  list  of  trade  palms  grown  for  house 
and  conservatory  decoration.  Transplant¬ 
ing  or  shifting  to  other  pots  should  only 
be  done  when  the  roots  are  active,  in 
Spring  or  early  Summer ;  it  should  not 
be  done  in  Fall.  Palms  should  not  be 
shifted  frequently,  and  should  not  be  put 
in  too  large  pots,  which  will  check  de¬ 
velopment,  and  may  result  in  over-water¬ 
ing.  While  a  growing  palm  requires  con¬ 
stant  moisture,  it  suffers  from  too  much 
water,  and  from  poor  drainage.  Desir¬ 
able  soil  is  well-rotted  sod,  to  which  may 
be  added  old  manure  or  well-rotted  leaf 
mold,  with  enough  sand  or  peat  to  keep 
it  rather  light.  These  plants  thrive  in 
partial  shade,  and  do  well  outside  during 
Summer.  Among  palms  commonly  grown 
for  house  plants  are  two  varieties  of 
Howea,  commonly  called  Kentia,  are  es¬ 
pecially  useful.  Of  these  Howea  Bel- 
jnoreana  is  of  a  dwarf  spreading  habit, 
rich  dark  green  in  color;  Ilowea  Forste- 
riana  is  similar,  but  stronger  in  growth, 
with  heavier  and  broader  foliage.  They  j 
both  stand  the  dust  and  dry  atmosphere  j 
of  a  dwelling  better  than  other  palms. 
They  both  have  pinnate  or  feathery  I 
leaves.  The  Iloweas  are  native  to  Lord  J 
Howe’s  Island,  a  tiny  dot  in  the  ocean  j 
east  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  supply  j 
of  seed  from  which  the  plants  are  raised 
iu  commerce  comes  almost  entirely  from 
this  faraway  isle,  where  it  is  the  chief 
source  of  revenue.  It  is  not  an  annual 
crop,  for  the  seed  takes  about  three  years 
to  mature.  Some  years  ago  the  island 
suffered  from  a  plague  of  rats,  escaped 
from  ships,  which  were  terribly  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  palm  seeds,  and  as  a  result  the 
seed  was  extremely  expensive  for  some 
time.  However,  the  rats  were  destroyed 
by  concerted  effort,  and  the  supply  of  j 
Ilowea  seed  is  now  quite  regular. 

Another  very  attractive  palm  with  ; 
feathery  leaves  is  Areca  lutescens,  which 
has  bright  green  foliage  with  yellow 
stems.  Another  variety  of  Areca  pro¬ 
duces  the  betel-nut,  which,  combined  with 
lime  and  wrapped  in  a  leaf,  is  chewed  in 
Malaysia  and  other  tropical  countries, 
just  as  our  gum  addicts  chew  their  fa¬ 
vorite  gum.  Some  of  the  date  palms 
(Phoenix)  with  graceful  pinnate  foliage, 
and  the  Chinese  fan  palm,  Latania  bor- 
boniea.  are  also  freely  grown  for  house 
and  conservatory  decoration.  The  date 
palms  commonly  grown  under  glass  are 
particularly  good  as  house  plants.  When 
grown  in  the  house  it  is  wise  to  inspect 
carefully  for  scale  insects,  which  are 
sometimes  quite  injurious;  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  rub  them  off  with  a  swab 
dipped  in  soapsuds  with  the  addition  of 
Black  Leaf  40. 


Every  car  owner  who  does  much 
driving  over  unimproved  roads  and 
who  has  to  use  chains,  can  save  the  cost 
and  bother  of  applying  them  by 
equipping  the  rear  wheels  of  his  car  or 
truck  with  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires* 
This  wonderful  new  tire  was  designed 
and  developed  by  Harvey  S*  Firestone 
working  with  his  engineers  on  his  own 


farm  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio*  It  was  tested  on  all  kinds  of  roads 
and  found  so  efficient  that  it  was  also  adopted  for  tractors  and  all  wheeled 
farm  implements* 


The  rubber  lugs  of  the  tread  are  so  placed  that  they  clean  as  they 
pull,  and  since  the  design  is  continuous,  the  tire  does  not  bump  when 
used  on  paved  roads*  Two  extra  layers  of  Gum-Dipped  cords  are  placed 
under  the  tread — a  patented  Firestone  construction  feature  which  welds 


Roses  Again. — One  of  our  old  friends 
in  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  asks  for  ad¬ 
vice  about  roses.  He  says :  “What  are 
the  best  of  the  Hybrid  Teas  that  are  re¬ 
liably  hardy  and  that  bloom  in  Summer 
and  Fall,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  also 
that  bloom  repeatedly,  like  Mrs.  John 
Laiug?  Are  there  any  more  than  once 
blooming  hardy  climbers?  Name  the  best 
of  the  new  Rugosas  and  finally  the  Poly- 
antlias.  I  have  tried  out  many  varieties, 
and  am  just  where  I  started,  some  good, 
some  fair,  and  many  worthless  here.” 

This  friend  does  not  want  a  very  large 
list,  and  says  he  is  tired  of  flamboyant 
descriptions  which  are  not  borne  out  by 
his  trials.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  glowing  description  may  be  perfectly 
accurate  in  one  locality,  and  quite  mis¬ 
leading  in  another,  for  roses,  like  straw¬ 
berries,  vary  greatly  in  differing  environ¬ 
ments.  Roses  that  are  listed  year  after 
year  by  reliable  firms  must  have  enduring- 
qualities,  for  there  are  new  debutantes 
coming  on  each  season,  and  the  poorer 
ones,  or  those  too  much  alike,  must  be 
dropped  to  make  room.  A  classic  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  red  Hybrid  Tea  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,  introduced  in  1S97,  and  still  one 
of  the  most  valuable  bedding  roses  in  its 
color.  It  is  very  hardy,  free  in  bloom, 
and  with  handsome  foliage.  We  consider 
this  a  leading  rose  in  any  list  for  bedding, 
because  it  is  so  reliable.  Last  season  we 
thought  Vaterland  the  most  beautiful 
dark  red  we  had  seen,  but  it  did  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  severe  Winter,  while  Gruss  an 
Teplitz  started  to  make  growth  in  Spring, 
as  it  has  done  for  more  years  than  we  can 
remember.  Etoile  de  Ilollande  is  another 
very  fine  red,  and  we  think  usually  hardy, 
but  this  did  not  survive  last  Winter  with 


the  powerful  super-traction  tread  to  the  patented  Gum-Dipped  cord 
body,  making  them  one  inseparable  unit.  Gum-Dipping  is  used  only  in 
Firestone  tires. 

Farmers,  country  doctors,  school  bus  operators,  rural  mail  carriers, 
in  fact,  all  who  do  most  of  their  driving  off  the  paved  roads  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  Ground  Grip  Tires*  Go  to  your  nearest  Firestone  Dealer  or 
Firestone  Auto  Supply  and  Service  Store  today  and  equip  your  car  or  truck 
with  Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires  — the  tire  that  makes  its  own  road. 

Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard  Crooks — with  M argaret 
Speaks,  Monday  evenings  over  Nationivide  N.  B.  C.  —  WE AF  Network 
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IF  you  have  to  make  your  old  tractor 
do  a  few  more  years,  there  still  may 
be  a  way  to  get  some  of  the  lower 
costs  per  acre  and  the  added  power  that 
modern  high  compression  tractors  offer. 

Thousands  of  farmers  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  high  compression  last 
season.  Probably  one  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  was  among  them.  Talk  to  him 
about  his  experience  with  high  com¬ 
pression  tractor  power— and  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  using  70-octane  regular  gas¬ 
oline  at  a  saving  over  low-grade  fuels. 

Near  you  also  there  is  probably  a 
dealer  selling  new  high  compression 
tractors  or  one  who  has  changed  low 
compression  jobs  over  to  high  com¬ 
pression.  See  him  and  check  these  sav¬ 
ings  carefully  for  your  tractor.  Decide 
whether  you  want  a  high  compression 
overhaul  this  winter  or  want  to  buy  a 
new  high  compression  tractor. 

Saving  No.  1 . . .  Oil  Dilution 

By  changing  from  distillate  or  kerosene 
to  good  gasoline,  excessive  crankcase 
dilution  (with  its  evil  of  excessive  en¬ 
gine  wear)  is  eliminated.  Oil  bills  are 
cut  substantially. 

Saving  No.  2  .  .  .  Cold  Manifold 

Engines  which  burn  low  grade  fuel 
must  have  hot  intake  manifolds,  be¬ 
cause  the  fuel  for  any  engine  must  be 
vaporized  before  it  will  burn.  Good 
gasoline  will  vaporize  in  a  cold  mani¬ 
fold,  and  engines  give  more  power  with 
a  cold  manifold  than  with  a  hot  one ,  pro¬ 
vided  the  fuel  is  vaporized. 

Saving  No.  3... High  Compression 

“Altitude”  pistons  or  “altitude”  cylin¬ 
der  heads  are  available  for  most  makes 
of  tractors,  and  are  listed  in  your  deal¬ 
er’s  Parts  Catalogue.  By  installing 


Testing  lower  fuel  consumption  of  high  compression 
with  tractor  apparatus  specially  made  for  exhaus¬ 
tive  2-year  test  at  Muroc  Dry  Lake,  California. 

them  in  a  tractor,  the  compression 
ratio  is  increased.  This  higher  com¬ 
pression  can  be  used  at  low  altitudes 
with  a  good  regular  grade  of  gasoline, 
and  it  gets  more  power  out  of  every  gal¬ 
lon.  A  proportionate  saving  in  gallons- 
of-gasoline-per-acre  results  in  lower 
fuel  bills. 

Together,  changing  from  hot  mani¬ 
fold  to  cold  manifold,  and  from  low 
compression  to  high  compression,  re¬ 
sults  in  BIG  INCREASES  in  engine 
power  and  SAVINGS  in  fuel  costs. 
Such  high  compression  change-overs 
give  as  much  as  50%  increase  in  draw¬ 
bar  pull  with  some  makes  of  tractors. 

Be  sure  when  you  change  to  high 
compression  that  the  manifold,  carbu¬ 
retor,  and  spark-plugs  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  your  tractor  manufacturer’s 
specifications  for  high  compression  gas¬ 
oline  operation.  See  your  tractor  dealer 
or  write  to  the  factory  for  full  details. 

Worth  Doing  Right 

High  compression  with  regular  grade 
gasoline  will  give  you  more  power,  get 
work  done  faster  and  easier,  cut  fuel 
bills,  cut  oil  bills,  and  let  you  go  more 
seasons  between  overhauls — but  do  this 
job  right  if  you  want  full  benefit.  Don’t 
try  to  use  spark-plugs  that  are  made 
for  low-power,  distillate  operation  with 
high  compression.  Don’t  use  a  hot  man¬ 
ifold.  High  compression  change-over  is 
a  job  that’s  worth  doing,  and  worth 
doing  right.  Ethyl  Gasoline  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  City, 
manufacturers  of  anti-knock  fluids  for 
premium  and  regular  gasolines. 


It  pays  to  buy  GOOD  GASOLINE 

FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS  AND  TRACTORS 


us.  But  in  giving  an  opinion  as  to  any 
rose,  we  can  only  say  how  it  lias  behaved 
under  the  conditions  of  our  own  garden. 

Referring  thus  to  roses  that  have  been 
satisfactory  with  us,  we  should  call  the 
following  dozen  indispensable :  Grass  an 
Teplitz,  Talisman,  President  Hoover, 
Edith  Nellie  Perkins,  Radiance,  Red  Ra¬ 
diance,  Ophelia,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic¬ 

toria,  Dame  Edith  Helen,  Mrs.  Aaron 
Ward,  Killarney  Double  White,  Mc- 

Gredy’s  Scarlet.  Of  these,  we  did  not 
have  Edith  Nellie  Perkins  and  McGredy’s 
Scarlet  last  year,  but  all  the  others 
passed  through  the  past  severe  Winter. 
The  inquirer  asks  for  roses  that  bloom  in 
Fall ;  we  had  more  October  blooms  from 
Talisman,  President  Hoover,  McGredy’s 
Scarlet  and  Edith  Nellie  Perkins  than 

from  any  others.  Talisman  was  more 

lavish  than  any  others  throughout  the 
season,  and  gave  beatiful  buds  which 
opened  in  the  house  the  last  days  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  even  after  onr  sudden  drop  in  tem¬ 
perature  to  22  degrees  on  October  27.  The 
list  given  is  restricted  to  our  own  favor¬ 
ites,  and  no  doubt  omits  many  that  others 
may  prefer.  It  is  not  fair  to  call  any 
one  rose  the  best  until  it  has  been  given 
a  thorough  test. 

Other  Classes. — We  have  rather  neg¬ 
lected  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  (Remon- 
tants)  of  late  years,  because  the  Hybrid 
Teas  provide  bloom  over  such  a  long 
period.  Mrs.  John  Laing  is  perhaps  most 
satisfactory  in  giving  later  flowers. 
George  Arends  is  said  to  be  better  than 
most  as  a  Fall  bloomer,  but  is  not  quite 
as  hardy  as  Mrs.  Laing.  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman  Crawford  is  a  lovely  deep  pink 
with  a  long  blooming  period.  Captain 
Hayward,  a  vivid  red,  is  reported  to  be 
a  good  Autumn  bloomer.  Farther  west, 
this  class  of  roses  is  said  to  give  a  longer 
season  of  bloom  than  in  the  East.  The 
old  Anna  de  Diesbach  gave  Autumn  flow¬ 
ers,  but  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation  in  this  country.  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  blooms  over  a  long  sea¬ 
son,  if  the  weather  is  not  excessively  hot, 
and  is,  to  our  taste,  one  of  the  very  finest 
of  its  class.  Two  other  favorites,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan  and  Ulrich  Brunner, 
have  not  given  us  Fall  flowers. 

Among  hardy  climbing  roses  that  are 
said  to  be  perpetual  bloomers  are  The 
New  Dawn,  the  everblooming  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  and  Blaze,  which  is  said  to  com¬ 
bine  the  color  of  Paul’s  Scarlet  with  the 
everblooming  habit  of  Grass  an  Teplitz. 
We  have  not  yet  grown  either,  but  have 
very  good  reports  of  them  from  others. 
The  climbing  Hybrid  Teas  which  ai-e  sat¬ 
isfactory  in  mild  localities,  could  hardly 
be  advised  in  this  case,  as  they  would 
need  careful  Winter  protection.  Around 
Philadelphia  we  have  seen  Climbing 
Lady  Ashtown  making  a  wonderful  show. 

The  Hybrid  Rugosa  roses  being  very 
strong  growers  are  not  suitable  to  plant 
among  other  vai’ieties,  but  make  hand¬ 
some  specimens,  or  may  be  used  in 
shrubbery  borders.  We  have  grown  Con¬ 
rad  Ferdinand  Meyer  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  best. 
It  is  extremely  hardy  (also  very  thorny) 
and  begins  to  display  its  large  silvery 
pink  flowers  befoi'e  any  other  roses  are 
in  bloom.  Newer  varieties  of  great  merit 
are  Red  F.  J.  Grootendorst  and  its  com¬ 
panion  Pink  F.  J.  Grootendorst.  The 
original  type  was  a  hybrid  of  Rugosa 
with  the  Polyanthus,  thus  giving  clusters 
of  small  flowers.  These  are  extremely 
hardy,  and  continuous  bloomers.  They 
will  make  a  particularly  beautiful  bloom¬ 
ing  hedge.  More  than  40  years  ago  the 
former  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Elbert  S. 
Carman,  developed  a  hybrid  of  Rugosa 
with  Ilarison’s  Yellow.  The  result  was 
an  extremely  hardy  rose  with  vivid  crim¬ 
son  flowers  suggestive  of  General  Jacque¬ 
minot.  It  was  named  Agnes  Emily  Car¬ 
man,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Carman,  and  has 
been  highly  recommended  by  many  rose 
authorities,  but  seems  to-  have  passed  out 
of  cultivation. 

Polyantha  roses  have  become  great  fa¬ 
vorites  for  bedding ;  their  compact  habit 
and  freedom  of  bloom  make  them  very 
desirable.  Magnifique,  shell  pink ;  Lafay¬ 
ette,  crimson  scarlet ;  Golden  Salmon, 
orange  scarlet ;  Gloria  Mundi,  brilliant 
orange  scarlet,  very  free ;  Cbatillon  Rose, 
carmine  with  white  center,  and  the  old 
Mme.  Norbert  Levavasseur,  crimson-red, 
are  all  good.  The  catalogs  list  some  of 
the  Polyanthas  as  perpetual  flowering 
bedding  roses,  Grus  an  Aachen  being  a 
standard  in  this  class. 

The  brief  lists  given  omit  many  fine 
roses,  and  must  thus  be  regarded  merely 
as  skeletons  on  which  to  build.  Tliere 
are  many  others  that  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  satisfactory  in  the  inquirer’s  locality. 
There  is  also  a  possibility  that  some  of 
them  have  been  tried  with  disappoint¬ 
ment,  for  Queen  Rose  is  often  capricious. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Makes  $1 00-°°  a  Week 


OWNS 
BIG  HOME 
TWO  CARS 
INVESTMENTS 
BOUGHT  OUT 
OF  PROFITS 

(Address  on  Request) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  M.  Royall  are  making 
Big  Money  with  LOYD'S.  Last  month 
Royall  earned  over  $500.00.  He  says  the 
low  prices  attract  customers  and  they  boost 
LOYD’S  Quality. 

YOU  TOO  CAN  DO 
BETTER  WITH  LOYD'S 

You  too  can  earn  $50.00  a  week  or  more 
supplying  LOYD’S  Better  Quality  Guar¬ 
anteed  Motor  Oils,  Auto,  Home  and  Farm 
Products  to  farmers,  car  and  truck  owners. 
Credit  backing  and  Zone  Manager  positions 
for  producers.  Mail  coupon  for  details. 


LOYD'S  of  America,  Dept.  B  Camden,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen :  Send  details  of  LOYD’S  Profit 
Plan. 

Name . - . - . - 

Address . 


City. 


State. 


HIGH  COMPRESSION  your  tractor 
with  winter  overhaul  —  add 
more  power  at  the 
draw-bar,  and  cut 
fuel  and  oil  bills 
next  season. 


EEDLE  KNIT 
COLLARETTE 
SHOULDERS 
RED  CROTCH 
FLAT  LOCKED  SEAMS 
Styles  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Look  for  the  sewed-in  BODYGARD  label. 


AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


NOTHING  HERE 


FOR  THE  NUDIST 


BUT  plenty  of  every¬ 
thing  for  those  healthyfolks  who  like 
to  enjoy  their  winter  in  comfortable 
warmth  without  that  over-dressed, 
bundled-up  feeling.  UTICA  KNIT  Un¬ 
derwear  is  tailored  of  elastic  rib¬ 
bed  fabric,  knitted  of  the  finest  and 
strongest  yarns.  The  close  knit 
springy  texture  is  heat-retaining, 
cold-defying  and  wear-resisting. 
Fashioned  with  infinite  care  of  de¬ 
tail.  All  flatlock  seams. 


KILL  THAT  COLD 

BEFORE  IT  STARTS 

Keep  bowela  open.  Don't 
overeat.  Get  plenty  of  rest. 
At  first  sign  of  catching  cold 
take  2  Lane's  Cold  Tablets. 
Pleasant  to  take.  Be  sure  to 
get  pink  pills  in  the  yellow 
box.  24  for  25c. 
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The  Lewiston,  Maine,  Fair 

A  success  from  both  practical  and  ar¬ 
tistic  standpoints,  Maine’s  first  State¬ 
wide  exhibit  and  sale  of  craft  and  handi¬ 
work  was  a  new  feature  of  the  Maine 
State  Fair  held  in  Lewiston  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Craft  workers  from  all  over  the  State 
were  invited  to  send  in  examples  of  their 
work,  priced  for  sale,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  use  of  native  materials  and 
with  original  or  characteristic  designs. 
Only  saleable  articles  of  real  merit  were 
included  in  the  display  which  filled  tables 
and  walls  in  the  large  room  devoted  to 
the  venture.  The  entries  ranged  from 
hand-made  furniture  in  native  maple  and 
children’s  wooden  toys,  sized  for  the  use 
of  different  ages,  to  table  sets  done  in  the 
delicate  netting  stitch  in  the  use  of  which 
some  of  the  women  of  the  coast  are  so 
proficient.  The  fine  exhibit  of  rugs,  done 
by  some  of  the  women  in  isolated  coast 
and  island  communities  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Seacoast  Mission  attracted 
much  favorable  comment  both  for  the 
tine  workmanship  displayed,  and  for  the 
original  designs. 

From  Bluehill  came  the  fine  exhibit 
of  the  liowantrees  Studio  where  is  made 
the  only  pottery  in  the  State  where  all 
native  materials  are  used.  While  they 
consider  their  work  still  in  the  experimen¬ 
tal  stage,  the  effects  being  obtained  are 
most  artistic,  and  it  is  developing  into  a 
real  community  enterprise  which  attracts 
both  students  and  visitors  to  that  vicinity. 
Some  of  the  people  in  that  neighborhood 
do  the  modeling  at  home,  while  others 
interested  in  hand  carving  sent  interest¬ 
ing  examples  of  their  work.  The  wrought 
iron  work  from  the  two  shops  in  Blue- 
hill  included  fire  -sets,  toasting  forks, 
candle  holders,  ash  trays  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  as  well  as  reproductions  of  old  de¬ 
signs  in  door  latches,  etc. 

There  were  Maine  fir  pillows  which 
varied  in  both  size  and  design,  and  treated 
pine  cones,  in  rainbow  hues,  packed  in 
boxes  and  intended  for  use  in  fireplaces, 
found  a  ready  sale.  Tiny  log  cabins, 
used  as  incense  burners,  hand-knit  mit¬ 
tens  and  stockings;  a  display  of  maple 
products,  syrup,  sugar  and  candy;  fine 
work  in  darned  net ;  packets  of  over  40 
varieties  of  Maine  herbs,  in  hand-decorat¬ 
ed  envelopes. 

Maine  flower  seeds  in  attractive  paint¬ 
ed  packages ;  place  cards  and  score  cards 
in  novelty  effects,  using  tiny  shells,  cones 
or  other  decorations;  cone  curtain  pulls; 
reproductions  of  antique  furniture  on  a 
miniature  scale;  hand-carved  trays  and 
frames ;  hand-wrought  jewelry,  featuring 
the  use  of  Maine  gems ;  hooked  and  braid¬ 
ed  rugs  and  chair  seats;  daintily  made 
little  dolls;  a  display  of  wonderfully 
made  toy  farm  animals ;  birchbark  novel- 
lies  and  Maine  scenery  in  both  water- 
colors  and  colored  photographs  made  up 
a  varied  and  appealing  collection. 

Many  visitors  were  both  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  such  a  variety  of  articles 
being  made  in  Maine  homes,  adding  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  to  family  incomes 
throughout  the  State.  That  many  craft 
workers  had  an  unusually  successful  sea¬ 
son  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  several 
who  had  intended  to  send  articles  were 
unable  to  send  entries  as  their  entire 
stock  was  sold  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  fair.  w.  F.  s. 


Handling  Garbage 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  use  in  a  gar¬ 
bage  hole  to  destroy  or  eat  up  the  gar¬ 
bage?  F.  A. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  will  destroy 
large  quantities  of  garbage  in  a  garbage 
hole,  such  as  you  have  in  mind,  within 
the  short  time  that  would  be  likely  to  be 
given  it.  Freshly  slaked  lime — not  air 
slaked — added  in  liberal  amounts  or  milk 
of  lime,  prepared  by  adding  one  part  of 
freshly  slaked  lime  to  four  or  five  parts 
of  water,  would  serve  as  a  good  disinfect¬ 
ant  and  an  aid  to  the  destruction  of  the 
garbage. 

Perhaps  the  quickest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  disposing  of  household 
garbage  is  to  turn  it  under  in  a  shallow 
trench  or  furrow,  where  the  bacteria  of 
the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  may  attack 
and  break  it  up  into  harmless  elements 
or  compounds.  Such  destruction  is  rapid. 
This  applies  to  kitchen  garbage,  consist¬ 
ing  of  vegetable  wastes,  not  to  the  wastes 
from  bathroom  and  toilets,  which  latter 
are  best  disposed  of  through  septic  tank 
or  suitably  located  cesspool.  m.  b.  d. 


First  Pictures  &  Details  about 

THE  NEW 
PLYMOUTH 

THE  BIGGEST ,  ROOMIEST  PLYMOUTH  EVER  BUILT -New  Sound-proofing  of  Steel  Roof  and  Floor-Shuts 
Out  Road  Noises— New  Safety  Interior— Entire  Body  Pillowed  on  Live  Rubber— Eliminates  Vibration  and  Rumble 
—New  Airplane-type  Shock-Absorbers— New  “Hushed  Ride”— Tests  Show  18  to  24  Miles  Per  Gallon  of  Gas. 


ALL  STEEL!  Solid  steel  top.. .  sides, 
doors,  floors  ...  for  your  protection! 


Safety  INTERIOR— Controls, fittings, 
upholstery  styled  for  Safety! 


We  believe  you’ll  find 
after  Careful  Inspection 
that  Plymouth  gives 
you  Better  Engineering, 
Materials  and  Work¬ 
manship  than  any  other 
Low-Priced  Car! 


AMAZINGLY  BIG  . . .  Rear  and  front  seats  are 
inches  wider . . .  more  head  and  leg  room,  too. 
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IMPORTANT 


new  devel¬ 
opments 
put  Plymouth  ’way  out  in  front 
...the  GREATEST  VALUE  in 


all  Plymouth  history. 

Among  them  are:  the  new 
Safety  Interior... new  Scientific 
Sound -Proofing...  new  Rubber 
Cushions  between  frame  and 
body. ..new  Airplane  -  type 
shock-absorbers. ..a  new 
“Hushed  Ride”... new  Hypoid 
rear  axle,  formerly  used  only  in 
high-priced  cars.. .famous 
Floating  Power  engine  mount¬ 


ings... improved  Finger-tip 
Steering  (no “wandering”). 

Tests  show  new  Plymouth 
will  give  18  to  24  miles  per  gal¬ 
lon...  will  save  you  money  on 
oil,  tires  and  upkeep.  It’s  the 
biggest,  roomiest  Plymouth 
ever  built.  Double -action  Hy¬ 
draulic  Brakes . . .  all-steel  body. 

PRICED  WITH  THE  LOWEST 

Low  terms  are  offered  by  Com¬ 
mercial  Credit  Company... 
through  Chrysler,  DeSoto  and 
Dodge  dealers.  Plymouth  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Chrysler  Corporation. 


TUNE  IN  MAJOR  BOWES’  AMATEUR  HOUR  —  Columbia  network 
-—Thursdays,  9  to  10  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T.  Sponsored  by  Chrysler  Corporation 


SAVFMONFYt This  bis  plymoutfl 

^  ^  v/  IV  ti  1  •  saygs  money  on  gas, 
oil, tires. ..  gives  top  value  in  engineering  and  quality! 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suc_i  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


AFTER  defining  the  responsibilities,  requirements 
and  duties  of  farmers  in  co-operative  organiza¬ 
tions  in  a  recent  speech  at  St.  Paul,  Governor  W.  I. 
Myers  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  is  reported 
to  have  said : 

“Furthermore,  the  co-operative  must  be  efficiently 
operated  and  the  facts  regarding  its  operation  and  con¬ 
dition  be  made  known  to  the  member  at  all  times.” 

That  sentence  should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  made  a  caption  of  every  piece  of  literature 
printed  on  co-operative  subjects.  The  principle  has 
been  expressed  many  times,  but  it  is  new  in  official 
announcements.  Mr.  Myers  also  approves  “farm 
control”  for  co-operatives.  These  are  the  two  things 
that  are  lacking  in  farm  organizations.  Their  ab¬ 
sence  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  most  farm  co¬ 
operatives  to  benefit  farmers.  We  suggest  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Myers  that  a  rule  denying  loans  to  any  co¬ 
operative  until  it  had  qualified  under  these  two  con¬ 
ditions  might  be  effective  if  impartially  enforced 
with  borrowing  co-operatives. 

* 

The  towns  of  our  community  are  planning  a  cen¬ 
tralized  school.  This  would  mean  that  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  will  be  drawn  in.  As  a  trustee  of  our  rural  dis¬ 
trict  I  am  much  concerned  in  the  matter.  We  have  a 
new  and  modern  sehoolhouse.  It  is  all  that  could  be 
desired  and  the  taxpayers  of  the  district  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  centralized  school  plan.  I  have  talked 
with  trustees  in  the  other  districts  and  their  senti¬ 
ments  are  the  same.  What  procedure  on  our  part  can 
be  taken  to  check  this  scheme? 

HERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  has  power  to  do  this  if  it  sees  fit, 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Everyone  concerned  who  is  opposed  to  this  cen¬ 
tralization  should  join  in  a  petition  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education  at  the  Capital.  This  may 
help.  It  is  worth  trying  anyway.  Quick,  concerted 
and  vigorous  work  is  needed  to  head  off  such  a 
runaway  plan. 

* 

AMONG  the  interesting  events  to  be  held  during 
the  Winter  is  Agricultural  Week  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  January  26-29.  New  Jersey  is  a  great  agri¬ 
cultural  State,  with  perhaps  more  varied  interests 
in  large  commercial  farm  products  lines  than  any 
other  State.  Poultry,  general  farm  crops,  truck 
gardening,  peaches,  apples,  small  fruits  and  dairying. 

The  last  named  is  more  important  than  many 
understand.  There  are  many  large  dairy  farms, 
and  at  the  Experiment  Station's  big  plant  in  Sussex 
County  Dr.  Bartlett  and  his  colleagues  are  working 
on  breeding  experiments  which  are  likely  in  the 
course  of  a  few’  years  to  prove  of  much  value  to  the 
dairy  interests  of  the  country. 

This  farm  week  and  show  will  be  a  round-up  of 
the  State’s  activities  in  these  lines  during  the  year. 
There  will  be  many  meetings  and  conventions  ar¬ 
ranged  at  convenient  times  for  those  desiring  to 
attend. 

William  B.  Duryea,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements.  lie  is 
assisted  by  representatives  of  all  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  organizations  in  the  State.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  are :  Prof.  H.  R.  Cox,  N.  J.  Alfalfa 
Association ;  E.  J.  Perry,  N.  J.  Holstein-Friesian  Co¬ 
operative  Association ;  Leslie  M.  Black,  State  Poul¬ 
try  Association ;  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society :  W.  H.  Allen,  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ;  J.  C.  Weisel,  Jersey  Chick  Association ;  Prof. 
II.  O.  Sampson,  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Agricul¬ 
tural  Education :  William  A.  Haffert,  Editor  Neiv 
Jersey  Farm  and  Garden;  Elmer  G.  Carr,  N.  J. 
Beekeepers’  Association. 


WE  HAVE  just  been  going  through  “Apple 
Week.”  That  is  a  good  thing.  But  why  not 
have  at  least  40  of  them?  Apples  are  reasonably 
plentiful  for  that  many  weeks  of  the  year. 

During  the  period  of  farm  boyhood,  from  eight  to 
eighteen  years,  we  had  apples  practically  the  year 
around,  the  old  crop  lasting  in  our  excellent  cellar 
storage  until  July,  and  new  ones  coming  on  then — 
a  bit  green  but  edible  for  a  boy.  It  is  a  moderate 
estimate  to  say  that  this  boy,  in  the  ton  years,  con¬ 
sumed  twenty  thousand  apples,  in  addition  to  the 
apple  sauce  and  pie  on  the  table.  This  was  not 
an  isolated  case  but  the  habit  of  boys  of  the  time. 
Our  pockets  were  filled  every  time  we  got  near  the 
cellar  or  an  apple  tree. 

The  New  York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute, 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
making  eastern  apples  popular  and  putting  them 
into  stores  where  consumers  can  get  them  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Here  is  a  bit  of  their  publicity  worth 
reading : 

We’re  lucky  because  we  live  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  finest,  fairest  apple-growing  country  in  the  United 
States.  New  York  and  New  England — all  the  Eastern 
States — grow  the  finest  apples  you  can  buy.  Because 
they  are  native-grown,  and  because  our  local  growers 
have  the  most  modern  storage  equipment,  our  apples 
come  to  the  market  beautiful  and  fresh.  And  because 
they  don’t  have  to  be  shipped  long  distances,  they  are 
most  economical  to  buy.  All  we  have  to  do  is  reach 
out  a  hand  and  take  our  choice  of  the  best  quality 
apples  grown  in  the  world. 

* 

ONNECTICUT  is  now  producing  commercial 
crops  of  sweet  potatoes,  which  appear  with 
apples  and  other  vegetables  on  the  roadside  stands 
of  the  State. 

Four  years  ago  the  Station  at  New  Haven  started 
experiments  with  sweet  potato  culture  at  the  Mt. 
Carmel  and  Windsor  farms.  While  no  general  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  made,  the  results  show  that  some 
parts  of  the  State,  particularly  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley,  are  well  adapted  to  the  crop,  and  this 
year  have  produced  from  300  to  550  bushels  per 
acre.  The  average  runs  250  to  300  bushels,  which 
is  rather  above  the  rule  on  common  lands  in  south¬ 
ern  sweet  potato  States.  One  reason  for  the  low 
yields  is  disease  which  is  prevalent  and  serious  and 
remains  in  the  ground  for  some  time. 

The  lands  of  Connecticut  are  not  infected  and 
with  care  about  the  seed  it  seems  possible  to  keep 
disease  out  reasonably  well.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
grown  from  sprouts  started  in  April  in  a  greenhouse 
or  heated  cold  frame.  The  potatoes  are  laid  close 
together  and  covered  with  two  inches  of  sand,  kept 
moist,  and  in  around  four  weeks  are  ready  to  take 
off  for  use.  Three  or  four  crops  of  sprouts  are 
taken  from  the  potatoes. 

In  Connecticut  the  plants  are  set  in  the  field  about 
the  first  of  June.  The  vines  are  cultivated  two  or 
three  times  to  prevent  the  runners  from  rooting.  In 
late  July  cuttings  are  taken  from  healthy  plants  and 
set  in  open  ground  to  furnish  next  year’s  seed.  This 
insures  clean  seed. 

* 

URING  October  New  York  City  received  20,- 
205,812  pounds  of  butter  from  27  States  and 
Canada.  States  shipping  over  a  million  pounds  here 
in  the  month  were :  Iowa,  5,023,650 ;  Minnesota,  4,- 
615, S76;  Illinois,  3,701,888;  Nebraska,  1,338,241. 
Other  States  supplying  over  500,000  pounds  were : 
North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  New  York  and 
Ohio.  The  smallest  amount  came  from  Florida, 
54  pounds. 

In  the  same  period  New  York  received  10,747,710 
dozens  of  eggs.  The  State  of  Washington  led  with 
64,493  cases  of  30  dozens.  Others  sending  large 
amounts  were :  New  York,  54,113 ;  Iowa,  33,224 ; 
California,  30,756 ;  Vermont,  24,689 ;  Minnesota,  21,- 
991 :  Pennsylvania,  19,208.  Maine  sent  two  cases 
and  South  Carolina  and  Oregon  each  one. 

* 

GRASSHOPPERS  are  a  serious  pest  in  our  west¬ 
ern  country.  Estimates  of  losses  during  the 
past  10  years  are :  Arizona,  $346,130 ;  California, 
$422,200;  Colorado,  $39,500,000;  Idaho,  $7,557,000; 
Indiana,  $200,000;  Illinois,  $625,000;  Iowa,  $8,150,- 
000;  Kansas,  $10,000,000;  Michigan,  $4,150,000  ;  Min¬ 
nesota,  $9,350,000;  Missouri,  $15,000,000  Montana, 
$17,070,000;  Nebraska,  $19,593,000;  New  Mexico, 
$10,020,000;  Nevada,  $234,700;  North  Dakota,  $51,- 
158,000;  Oregon,  $4,900,000;  Oklahoma,  $3,600,000; 
South  Dakota,  $28,850,000 :  Texas,  $10,000,000 ;  Utah, 
$3,400,000 ;  Wisconsin,  $3,550,000 ;  Wyoming,  $2,- 
300,000. 

In  the  past  season  the  hoppers  defoliated  trees  and 
shrubbery  in  localities  where  drought  cut  other 
vegetation. 


November  21,  1936 

N  INTERESTING  experiment  in  inbreeding  of 
dairy  cattle  has  been  carried  on  for  20  years  at 
the  government  farm,  Beltsville,  Md.  In  1915  15 
grade  dairy  cows  were  mated  with  a  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  bull.  The  bull  was  then  mated  with  his 
daughters.  An  inbred  son,  with  three  straight 
crosses  of  the  first  bull,  was  chosen  for  the  second 
herd  sire.  An  inbred  grandson  became  the  third 
herd  sire.  This  grandson,  mated  to  his  own  dam, 
sired  the  fourth  herd  bull.  He  in  turn  was  mated 
with  this  same  dam  to  produce  the  fifth  bull.  This 
herd  may  be  the  most  inbred  one  in  the  country. 

Daughters  of  the  first  bull  and  the  foundation 
cows  averaged  an  increase  of  100  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  a  year.  These  daughters  mated  to  the  inbred 
son  of  the  first  bull  produced  daughters  which  aver¬ 
aged  63  pounds  more  butterfat  a  year  than  their 
dams.  But  when  this  inbred  bull  was  mated  with 
his  own  daughters,  average  butterfat  declined  about 
17  pounds,  although  it  has  remained  at  a  high  level 
with  further  inbreeding.  Inbred  calves  are  some¬ 
what  lighter  in  weight,  as  are  the  mature  inbred 
cows. 

A  possible  conclusion  is  that  if  the  bull  has  the 
right  factors  for  inheritance,  production  will  be 
increased  without  a  lowering  of  fertility  or  virility. 
Of  course  this  is  not  a  “sure  thing.”  No  one  knows 
everything  about  heredity  or  its  possible  workings. 

* 

HE  seeds  of  pernicious  weeds  are  spread  in  un¬ 
expected  ways.  One  of  the  most  unusual  is 
reported  regarding  Napa  thistle,  a  common  Oregon 
weed.  This  has  been  found  held  tightly  in  the  hull 
of  oats. 

The  probable  explanation  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  that  the  thistles  ripened  and  began  scat¬ 
tering  seed  just  as  the  oats  came  into  bloom.  Thistle 
seed  lodged  between  the  outer  and  inner  husks  of 
the  oats  which  were  just  forming,  and  the  oat  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  weed  seed  imbedded  in  the  soft 
tissues. 

It  is  said  also  that  quack  seeds  are  found  so  tightly 
clasped  in  oat  seed  that  they  cannot  be  removed  by 
ordinary  seed-cleaning  methods.  It  is  well  to  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  any  unusual  appearance  in  seed  oats. 

* 

ANY  of  us  are  willing  to  lavish  gifts  on  our 
friends  but,  when  it  comes  to  giving  God 
thanks  for  His  numerous  bounties  to  us,  we  seem  to 
fall  down  on  the  job.  Perhaps  the  simplicity  of 
this  kind  of  “giving”  baffles  us,  but  we  are  not 
always  as  ready  to  do  it  as  we  should  be.  Too  often 
we  wait  until  we  are  ill  to  realize  the  blessing  of 
health  and  the  necessity  of  constant  gratitude  for  it. 

Giving  thanks  takes  so  little  of  our  time — just  a 
few  minutes  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  which 
to  say  a  word  of  appreciation  to  the  Source  of  all 
good.  Yet  in  our  efforts  to  attain  material  things, 
we  are  often  too  busy  to  stop  even  for  this  brief  spell. 

Let  us  remember  that  a  part  of  ourselves  goes 
with  our  thanksgiving  as  it  does  in  no  other  gift. 

* 

N  NOVEMBER  8,  a  monument  was  dedicated  at 
Hyland  Mills,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
memory  of  Jesse  Williams,  who  founded  the  first 
American  cheese  factory  in  the  year  1851.  The 
monument  was  placed  on  the  site  of  the  house  where 
Mr.  Williams  assembled  the  milk  from  nearby  farms, 
and  converted  it  into  cheese. 


Brevities 

Mr.  Tukey  gives  a  good  round-up  of  fruit  varieties 
on  page  814. 

A  good  spot  to  put  a  lot  of  stable  manure  is  over  the 
rhubarb  row.  It  likes  this  manure  mulch. 

In  a  recent  week  815,972  cars  of  revenue  paying 
freight  were  loaded  in  this  country,  an  increase  over 
the  same  week  last  year  of  105,351. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year  Canada 
sent  products  into  this  country  valued  at  $55,372,000. 
Our  exports  to  Canada  amounted  to  $32,666,000. 

Tiie  national  corn-husking  champion  this  year  is  Carl 
Carlson,  of  Iowa,  whose  brother  won  last  year.  There 
were  150,000  spectators  at  the  contest,  which  was  held 
on  the  Oyler  Farm,  near  Newark,  Ohio. 

“Tiiou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness:  and 
thy  paths  drop  fatness.  They  drop  upon  the  pastures 
of  the  wilderness;  and  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every 
side.  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks;  the  valleys 
also  are  covered  over  with  corn ;  they  shout  for  joy, 
they  also  sing. 

In  its  “proved-sire”  work  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year,  848  sires  were  proven  by  876  associations. 
The  States  with  largest  number  of  associations  are,  in 
order:  New  York,  96;  Wisconsin,  95;  Pennsylvania, 
86.  The  last  mentioned  showed  the  largest  number  of 
proven  sires  for  the  period,  343. 

Our  imports  of  so-called  competitive  products  in  the 
six  months  ending  July  30  amounted  to  $640,000,000. 
These  products  are  called  competitive  because  some  of 
them,  or  substitutes  for  them,  are  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Among  such  are  sugar,  wheat,  tobacco,  wool,  goat 
and  kid  skins,  cattle  hides  and  calf  skins,  flaxseed, 
corn,  cocoauut  oil,  live  cattle,  molasses  and  cheese. 
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The  Essence  of  Democracy 

PRESIDENT  Roosevelt  may  well  feel  elated  with 
his  triumphant  victory  at  the  polls  on  November 
3.  Those  who  contributed  to  his  success  are  entitled 
to  their  thrill  of  exultation.  Those  who  voted  for 
the  loser  in  the  conscientious  exercise  of  the  fran¬ 
chise,  have  reason  to  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  American  citizens.  It 
is  a  great  thing  that  more  than  40,000,000  American 
citizens  can  quietly  and  dleiberately  make  a  choice 
in  their  own  minds,  cast  their  vote  in  secret,  and 
then  calmly  accept  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
This  is  the  very  essence  of  democracy.  So  long  as 
it  can  be  done  America  is  safe. 

We  find  ourselves  out  of  step  with  the  somewhat 
cynical  view  of  those  who  assert  that  through  the 
large  vote  given  President  Roosevelt  the  American 
people  abandoned  their  constitutional  government  by 
law  and  authorized  the  President  to  assume  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  dictator.  Two  other  Presidents  have  been 
elected  by  larger  percentages  of  the  total  vote.  In 
1020  Harding  had  404  electoral  votes  to  127  for  his 
Democratic  opponent.  In  1928  Hoover  had  444 
electoral  votes  against  Smith’s  87.  In  1932  Roosevelt 
had  472  against  Hoover’s  59.  Harding  died  in  office, 
and  charity  may  as  well  cloak  the  record  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  Hoover  promised  a  “bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter”  prosperity  but  failed  to  make  the  promise  good, 
and  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  for  a  second 
term.  In  1888  Cleveland  was  defeated  for  re-election 
by  Harrison,  his  Republican  opponent.  By  1892  a 
series  of  droughts,  an  increasing  population  and  a 
world  decline  in  the  production  of  gold  had  combined 
to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  and 
reduced  prices  of  farm  products  below  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  In  this  emergency  Harrison  was 
voted  out  of  the  White  House  and  Cleveland  again 
returned  to  it  after  a  four-year  absence. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  majority  will  sometimes 
make  a  mistake,  or  at  least  later  conclude  that  they 
did  so.  But  this  is  their  country.  They  mean  to  be 
right.  The  record  is  that  heretofore  they  corrected 
themselves  after  they  had  convinced  themselves  that 
they  had  made  an  error  in  the  first  instance.  This 
is  democracy.  Our  record  justifies  our  trust  in  our¬ 
selves.  No  emperor  ever  produced  a  government  that 
we  like  so  well. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  no  thought  of 
giving  up  their  form  of  government.  They  weighed 
the  tendency  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  “brain  trust” 
in  that  direction  against  him.  That  arm  of  the 
scale  held  the  threat  against  the  Constitution,  the 
policy  of  scarcity,  the  destruction  of  crops,  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  little  pigs,  threatened  regimentation  of  the 
farms,  discouragement  of  business,  general  extrava¬ 
gance,  etc.  Against  these  in  the  balance  they  placed 
the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  the  regulation  of 
securities,  his  back  down  on  his  fight  against  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and,  above  all,  the  general  effect  of  the 
distribution  of  eleven  billions  of  money,  more  or  less, 
direct  to  the  people  in  the  disguise  of  loans,  employ¬ 
ment,  some  helpful  actual  loans,  home  relief  and  so 
on.  This  distribution,  while  wasteful,  extravagant 
and  needlessly  borrowed  at  interest  rates,  did  serve 
the  purpose  of  direct  and,  in  many  cases,  worthy 
relief,  and  at  the  same  time  supplied  a  needed  vol¬ 
ume  of  money  to  stimulate  production  and  exchange. 
True  instinct  told  these  people  that  the  slowly  re¬ 
turning  tendency  of  recovery  was  about  due  any¬ 
way  ;  their  own  prudence,  saving,  sacrifices  and 
labor  had  contributed  to  the  result,  the  administra¬ 
tion  did  not  merit  all  the  credit.  A  new  adminis¬ 
tration  might  continue  needed  relief.  But  the  turn 
was  certainly  under  way.  The  arm  of  the  scale 
tipped  on  the  side  of  self  interest  according  to  the 
judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  voters. 

The  gratitious  distribution  of  borrowed  money 
cannot  go  on  forever.  Any  President  who  assumed 
the  task  of  transferring  the  means  of  living  from 
the  gifts  of  the  government  to  the  pay-rolls  of  in¬ 
dustry  will  have  his  own  headaches  to  nurse.  He 
will  need  the  co-operation  of  industry  and  trade. 
His  failure  would  be  a  liability  to  every  solvent  per¬ 
son  in  the  nation.  His  success  would  be  an  asset  to 
all  of  us. 

It  is  not  those  who  fawn  at  his  elbow  that  will  be 
most  helpful  to  the  President,  but  rather  those  who 
look  him  full  in  the  eye  and  blame  him  for  ill-con¬ 
sidered  or  wilful  policies.  These  are  the  citizens 
who  will  express  ready  and  cordial  approval  of 
sound  principles  and  lofty  ideals.  They  have  great 
respect  for  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation,  but 
they  have  no  desire  to  crawl  at  the  feet  of  a  dic¬ 
tator.  Put  the  safety  of  our  form  of  government  in 
peril  and  the  most  exultant  of  them  today  would 
reverse  their  votes  tomorrow. 


The  Tail  Wags  the  Dog 

IN  OCTOBER  10  issue  we  tried  to  show  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck  that  he  was  in  error  in  saying  at  Batavia,  N. 
Y.,  that  the  “classified  price  plan”  of  selling  milk 
could  not  be  abandoned  because  about  one-half  of 
the  milk  produced  in  the  State  must  be  sold  for  by¬ 
products. 

Our  percentage  of  fluid  sales  included  both  fluid 
milk  and  fluid  cream.  Cream  is  not  usually  classed 
as  a  manufactured  product.  This  indicated  to  one 
of  our  good  friends  that  we  had  made  an  error.  The 
only  importance  in  the  incident  is  that  it  resulted  in 
a  more  detailed  study  of  the  milk  reports.  The 
figures  are  necessarily  based  originally  on  estimates 
and  available  records.  There  are  some  small  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  the  following  figures  for  1934.  They 
are  approximate,  and  represent  pounds  of  milk. 


Total  production  . 7,149,301,000 

Received  by  plants  . 5,358,339,000 

Non-plant  milk  . 1,790,964,000 

Plants  sold  as  fluid  milk . 2,566,288,000 

Plants  sold  as  fluid  cream . 1,390,1S0.000 

Plants  manufactured  . 1,401,871,000 


The  State  bulletin  figures  taken  from  reports  of 
dealers  show  the  plants  as  selling  47.8  per  cent  of 
the  milk  they  handle  as  fluid  milk,  25.9  per  cent  as 
fluid  cream,  a  total  of  73.3  per  cent  in  fluid  sales, 
and  26.3  per  cent  manufactured  products.  Plant 
sales  of  fluid  milk  is  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
milk  produced  in  the  State,  and  their  sales  of  milk 
for  cream  about  19  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember  about  it 
all  is  that  their  own  reports  show  only  19  per  cent 
of  the  total  State  production  as  manufactured  by 
them.  Producers  handle  a  larger  volume  of  milk 
that  does  not  go  to  the  plants.  But  this  19  per 
cent  is  the  terrible  “surplus”  that  has  haunted  us 
for  more  than  a  half  century.  It  is  the  tail  that 
has  been  wagging  the  dog  for  all  these  years. 

Shipping  milk  on  consignment  to  be  sold  on  the 
classified  price  plan,  leaving  the  dealer  free  to  sell 
it  as  he  plesaes  and  to  return  what  he  pleases,  has 
proved  to  be  a  ruinous  practice  for  producers. 


Milk  in  the  Grange 

LOUIS  J.  TABER,  Master  of  the  National  Grange, 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  suggested  a  way 
to  solve  the  New  York  milk  problem,  “not  by 
strikes,”  he  said,  “but  by  co-operation  and  under¬ 
standing.”  He  could  understand  that  all  dairy 
farmers  might  not  care  to  join  the  same  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  he  could  see  no  reason  why  all  organiza¬ 
tions  should  not  work  together  and  not  against 
each  other. 

Brother  Taber,  has  done  New  York  dairymen  a 
real  service  in  this  sensible  and  timely  suggestion. 

This  is  exactly  the  purpose  of  the  New  York  Milk 
Committee.  It  asks  legislation  to  restore  to  farmers 
the  power  and  authority  to  collectively  determine 
the  price  and  terms  for  the  sale  of  their  own  milk 
with  provisions  to  enforce  the  established  price  on 
all  sales,  and  the  same  basic  returns  to  all  producers. 
The  various  associations  would  be  free  to  conduct 
their  own  affairs  in  all  respects  on  the  price  all 
producers  helped  to  determine. 

The  local  Grange  in  the  State  can  accomplish  this 
purpose  by  endorsing  the  suggestion  of  Brother 
Taber.  Its  accomplishment  would  be  a  service  in 
harmony  with  the  co-operative  traditions  of  the 
Grange. 


A  Protection  from  Hunters 

The  hunting  nuisance  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  men¬ 
ace  to  land  owners.  The  average  land  owner  is  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  to  do  about  the  invasion  of  the  average 
hunter  who  has  not  respect  for  the  land  owners.  He 
feels  that  when  he  has  bought  his  license  from  the 
State,  and  got  his  button  he  has  the  power  to  go 
where  he  wants  to  go. 

The  State  takes  all  the  money  collected  from  these 
licenses  and  the  land  owner  gets  none.  The  game  feeds 
on  the  farmer’s  land.  It  is  really  an  outrage  that  the 
farmer  must  put  up  with  these  conditions. 

_  There  is  a  cure  for  this  abuse.  The  State  may  issue 
licenses  to  its  heart’s  content.  That  does  not  interest 
the  farmer  in  the  least.  The  farmer  has  his  own  pro¬ 
tection.  He  should  ask  the  hunter  if  he  has  a  hunter’s 
license.  More  than  likely  the  answer  will  be  “yes.” 
That  is  the  time  for  the  land  owner  to  tell  him  “no 
licensed  hunters  allowed  on  his  land.” 

No  land  owner  is  compelled  by  law  in  auy  State  to 
give  the  hunter  freedom  of  trespass,  so  this  farmer’s 
remedy  applies  in  all  States.  The  land  owner  has  full 
protection  if  he  will  deny  the  licensed  hunter  ou  his 
land. 

It  is  fully  up  to  the  States  to  furnish  the  land  as 
well  as  the  license.  The  license  reads  that  it  is  only 
to  carry  a  gun,  not  to  trespass,  but  the  hunter  gen¬ 
erally  loses  his  respect  for  the  land  owner  as  soon  as 
he  is  in  possession  of  the  license.  In  this  simple  way 
the  farmer  has  the  power  to  command  respect  and 
obedience.  w.  S.  K. 

New  Jersey. 


That  Monster  Called  Surplus 

It  is  only  a  decade  or  so  ago  that  our  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  discovered  in 
the  jungle  of  the  metropolitan  milk  shed  a  terrible 
monster  known  as  “surplus,”  which  was  causing  the 
dealers  all  sorts  of  trouble,  and  was  going  to  destroy 
the  milk  market. 

No  one  was  able  to  tell  just  where  this  monster  had 
been  discovered  or  where  it  had  come  from,  but  it  was 
here  and  the  producer  was  to  blame  for  it. 

Prior  to  this  great  discovery  we  were  able  to  find 
located  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  rural  districts 
creameries  and  cheese  factories  where,  every  morning  of 
the  week,  farmers  went  with  their  milk  and  brought 
back  to  the  farm  some  good  whey  or  skim-milk  to  feed 
their  pigs.  Hog  raising  was  a  very  profitable  end  of 
the  dairy  business  for  the  producer  of  milk  and  a  good 
thing  for  the  village  and  city  people  as  it  furnished  a 
good  wholesome  meat  product  to  them  at  a  reasonable 
figure. 

These  old  cheese  factories  and  creameries  were 
mostly  all  kept  in  step  with  the  times  by  the  farmers 
who  owned  them  and,  as  the  season  of  years  changed 
and  market  conditions  demanded,  these  plants  were  re¬ 
modelled  and  equipped  for  the  handling  of  fluid  milk. 
Ice  houses  were  built  and  in  the  Winter  months  the 
farmers  would  cut,  draw  and  fill  these  ice  houses  so  as 
to  insure  the  cooling  of  the  milk  for  shipment  during 
the  next  Summer. 

When  Spring  came  and  the  milk  companies  claimed 
that  they  were  being  crowded  with  too  much  milk,  the 
cheese  vats  and  churns  were  put  into  use  and  the  sur¬ 
plus,  as  we  have  been  educated  to  call  it,  was  manu¬ 
factured  here  in  the  country.  Then,  when  the  midsum¬ 
mer  mouths  came  and  the  pastures  began  to  get  short 
and  the  consumers  demand  for  milk  increased,  we 
shipped  all  the  milk  direct  to  the  city  on  a  decentralized 
system,  got  a  good  price  for  the  producer,  plus  a  fair 
price  to  the  consumer. 

This  was  too  efficient  a  system  tp  suit  the  dealer. 
His  profits  were  being  curbed  to  a  reasonable  figure. 
If  he  refused  to  pay  the  farmer  cost  of  production,  plus 
some  satisfactory  degree  of  profit,  he  could  not  buy  the 
milk  because  the  farmer  would  go  back  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  his  own  product  and  get  his  necessary 
profit  out  of  his  by-products  by  feeding  them  to  pigs 
and  selling  the  pork  in  local  markets. 

So  the  dealer  cut  some  bait  and  caught  or  created  a 
fish  in  the  form  of  a  big  co-operative  movement.  Just 
as  the  fish  of  Bible  record  swallowed  up  Jonah,  this 
fish  swallowed  the  farmers’  business  until  today  we 
hear  the  farmers  crying  out  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  to  be 
delivered  from  their  miseries,  the  greatest  of  which  are 
the  classified  price  plan  and  the  exemption  clause  for 
co-operatives  in  the  Milk  Control  Law. 

Unless  the  farmers  take  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands,  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  the  Borden’s 
fash  will  be  ready  to  cast  the  farmers’  industry  out  of 
its  belly  back  onto  the  hillsides  and  into  the  valleys 
from  which  it  was  swallowed.  j.  p.  tookek 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 


Milk  Prices  for  October,  1936 

pr,ices  paid  for  35  Per  cent  “ilk  in  the 
~Ul-21t)-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 
October  are  as  foflows;  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

I  nity  Co-op.,  Buffalo,  at  farm . $2.50  $0,532 

Crowley  Co-op.  Producers  Assn .  2.00  0425 

Boonville  .  1.95  0414 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc .  1  95  0414 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  1.945  !o413 

Conesus  Milk  Producers  Co-op.  Assn..  1.965  0418 

Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc.  1.90  040 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.63  034 


An  Enigma 

nnHE  control  price  for  Class  1  milk  for  August 
A  1-15  was  $2.45;  for  August  16-31,  it  was  $2.70; 
for  September  1  to  28,  $2.70;  September  28  to  30, 
it  was  $2.90,  and  $2.90  for  the  whole  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  For  October  the  Unity  price  increased  nine 
cents.  It  was  the  only  increase  reported  for  the 
month.  For  the  most  part  the  others  show  de¬ 
creases..  It  is  easy  to  say  this  is  due  to  increased 
production.  Maybe  it  is,  but  it  keeps  producers 
guessing.  They  have  a  right  to  know  definitely. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  higher  the  Class  1 
prices,  the  lower  the  net  returns. 

Help  the  Milk  Drive 

P  UT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
j  our  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

I  desire  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  I 
will  ask  our  Senator  and  Assemblymen  and  Gover¬ 
nor  to  help  perfect  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  preserving 
the  principles  approved  by  the  Milk  Committee. 

Name  . 

P.  O . 
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Stock  and  Dairy 

The  Staff  of  Life 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Live 

Whenever  wheat  sells  near  or  lower  in 
price  per  ton  than  corn  its  value  as  a 
feed  for  livestock  needs  to  be  carefully 
considered  by  producers,  breeders  and 
feeders.  A  few  years  ago  a  price  ratio 
existed  relative  to  wheat  and  other  grains 
during  which  time  many  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  conducted  numerous  prac¬ 
tical  feeding  tests  the  results  of  which  are 
now  especially  pertinent  due  to  present 
prices. 

On  the  average  wheat  contains  about 
4  per  cent  more  digestible  crude  protein 
than  corn  or  oats  and  about  2  per  cent 
more  than  barley.  This  difference  in 
protein  in  favor  of  wheat  will  permit  the 
use  of  smaller  amounts  of  high-priced 
protein  concentrates,  and  lower  protein 
content  of  the  roughage  used,  It  is  also 
very  high  in  phosphorus,  but  is  low  in 
calcium  content.  Therefore  when  wheat 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ration 
it  is  usually  advisable  to  use  a  mixture 
of  ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone- 
meal,  equal  parts,  to  the  extent  of  3  per 
cent  of  the  grain  mixture  fed.  The  kind 
and  quality  of  roughage  used  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  limiting  or  contribut¬ 
ing  factors  as  to  the  need  for  feeding  the 
calcium  supplements  suggested.  Except 
for  sheep  and  fattening  lambs  wheat 
should  be  fed  ground. 

Dairy  Cows 

Wheat  contains  on  the  average  about 
the  same  amount  of  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  per  unit  of  weight  measure  as 
corn.  With  the  protein  difference  men¬ 
tioned  it  is  therefore  worth  as  much  more 
per  ton  compared  on  a  feed  digestible 
unit  basis  as  the  increased  value  which 
is  represented  in  the  additonal  digestible 
crude  protein.  Hayden  and  Monroe  were 
conducting  some  tests  on  wheat  feeding 
to  dairy  cows  when  I  last  visited  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  of  1932.  Their  results, 
as  -well  as  those  of  other  investigators  at 
various  stations  show  that  wheat  has 
about  the  same  feed  value  as  corn  when 
fed  to  dairy  cows  in  production.  Most 
tests,  as  ivell  as  practical  feeding  on  the 
farms  of  the  corn-belt  States,  where  I 
have  seen  wheat  fed  in  past  years  to  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  have  demonstrated  that 
best  results  were  obtained  when  wheat 
was  not  used  to  make  up  over  one-half  of 
the  concentrate  ration. 

In  the  Ohio  test  mentioned,  during  1930- 
1931,  wheat  was  substituted  equally  by 
weight  for  corn.  The  check  group  of 
dairy  cowrs  received  a  concentrate  mixture 
consisting  of :  Corn  400,  oats  300,  bran 
100,  linseed  oilmeal  100,  and  salt  9 
pounds.  The  experimental  cows  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  mixture  except  300 
pounds  of  ground  wheat  was  substituted 
for  a  similar  weight  of  corn.  Alfalfa  hay 
was  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  pound,  and  corn 
silage  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  per  100 
pounds  live  weight  to  both  groups.  Eleven 
cows  were  fed  by  the  double  reversal 
method  for  two  periods  of  75  days  each. 

The  cows  fed  wheat  had  an  average 
monthly  production  of  801.4  lbs.  milk  and 
40.85  lbs.  fat,  on  an  average,  daily  ration 
of  12.58  lbs.  grain,  10.24  lbs.  hay  and 
31.57  lbs.  silage.  The  cows  fed  the  regu¬ 
lar  grain  mixture  containing  no  wheat 
produced  an  average  of  790.9  lbs.  milk 
and  38.69  lbs.  fat  monthly,  requiring 
12.14  lbs.  grain,  10.15  lbs.  hay  and  30.95 
lbs.  silage.  Wheat,  therefore,  proved  to 
be  equal  in  feeding  value,  as  used,  to 
corn  in  the  grain  ration. 

In  1931-1932,  a  concentrate  mixture 
which  contained  50  per  cent  wheat  was 
tested  and  proved  satisfactory.  The 
mixture  used  consisted  of :  Corn  250. 
\vheat  500,  oats  250,  bonemeal  20,  and 
salt  10  lbs. 

Beef  Cattle 

In  the  great  wheat  belts  of  the  North¬ 
west  they  were  especially  interested  in 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  gain  made 
by  feeding  wheat  during  the  last  price 
decline  of  wheat,  price  ratio  to  corn. 
When  I  visited  the  Minnesota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  in  1932,  Wright,  Christ- 
gau  and  Peters  had  been  conducting 
some  valuable  tests  along  the  line  of  feed¬ 
ing  wheat  to  fattening  cattle,  with 
George  Stensrud  doing  the  feeding.  For 
this  purpose  32  grade  Hereford  steer 
calves,  with  an  average  initial  weight  of 
about  425  lbs.  each,  were  purchased  in 
October,  1930,  on  the  South  St.  Paul 
market,  and  were  divided  into  comparable 
groups  of  eight  calves  per  group.  Their 
grain  consisted  of  a  full  feed  of  ground 
barley,  linseed  meal,  1.5  lbs.  per  head 
daily,  and  a  full  feed  of  Sweet  clover 
hay.  The  ground  wheat  steers  were  fed 
the  same  except  wheat  was  used  instead 
of  barley.  In  the  other  two  groups  wheat 
was  used  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent 


with  barley  and  the  same  with  ground 
oats. 

The  steers  were  gradually  accustomed 
to  their  feeds  until  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  they  were  on  full  feed.  They  were 
then  fed  all  the  grain  they  would  clean 
up  before  leaving  the  feed  bunk,  and  all 
the  hay  they  would  consume  between 
feedings.  Equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  salt 
and  steamed  bonemeal  were  kept  before 
them  in  clean  dry  boxes  at  all  times. 
None  of  the  steers  bloated  and  all  had 
good  appetites.  The  wheat-fed  steers  ate 
well,  but  did  not  have  quite  so  good  ap¬ 
petites  as  the  other  lots.  The  steers  re¬ 


ceiving  equal  parts  ground  wheat  and 
barley  seemed  to  be  more  easily  thrown 
off  feed  if  overfed  than  the  other  groups. 

The  full  wheat  fed  steers  required 
487.85  lbs.  of  ground  wheat,  69.75  lbs. 
linseed  meal,  and  118.25  lbs.  of  Sweet 
clover  hay  to  produce  100  lbs.  gain.  This 
was  46.57  lbs.  less  grain  than  with  the 
barley  fed  steers,  and  about  the  same  for 
linseed  meal  and  hay.  The  wheat  fed 
steers  also  averaged  7.3  lbs.  heavier  at 
the  end  of  a  224-day  feeding  period,  and 
sold  for  25  cents  more  per  100  lbs.  live 
weight.  The  ground  wheat  and  barley 
fed  steers  required  over  50  lbs.  more 
grain  to  produce  100  lbs.  gain ;  they  aver¬ 
aged  weighing  about  45  lbs.  less  at  the 
finish,  and  sold  for  50  cents  less  per  100 
lbs.  on  the  South  St.  Paul  market.  The 


oat  and  wheat  fed  steers  made  a  little 
more  gain,  but  required  a  little  more  feed 
to  produce  100  lbs.  gain,  and  sold  for  10 
cents  less  per  100  lbs.  at  the  close  of  the 
trial,  as  they  did  not  have  as  good  finish 
as  the  steers  fattened  on  ground  wheat 
alone. 

Wheat  fed  ground,  as  it  should  be,  and 
if  compared  with  shelled  corn,  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  grinding  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  average  of  sev¬ 
eral  tests  at  various  stations  have  fa¬ 
vored  equal  parts  of  ground  wheat  and 
oats  as  compared  with  wheat  alone  for 
fattening  steers,  considering  ability  to 
keep  them  on  feed,  with  resultant  final 
finish.  When  I  visited  the  Indiana  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  during  the  Summer  of 
1932,  King  and  Skinner  had  completed 
various  tests  relative  to  feeding  wheat 
(ground)  equal  parts  by  weight  compared 
with  shelled  corn,  using  cottonseed  meal 
as  the  protein  supplment,  clover  hay  and 
corn  silage  as  roughage  and,  of  course, 
salt.  The  ground  wheat  and  oats  steers 
required  about  463  lbs.  of  grain  to  pro¬ 


duce  100  lbs.  gain.  The  ground  wheat 
and  shelled  corn  group  required  approxi¬ 
mately  513  lbs.  of  gi'ain  for  a  similar 
gain,  and  shelled  corn  steers  required  552 
lbs.  to  make  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  beef. 
The  protein  and  roughage  requirements 
were  approximately  the  same  in  these 
three  groups. 

With  hogs  following  the  pork  produced 
per  steer  was  about  50  lbs.  for  •wheat 
and  oats,  62  lbs.  for  wheat  and  shelled 
corn,  and  80  lbs.  for  shelled  corn  alone. 
The  marginal  spreads  in  similar  prac¬ 
tices  of  feeding  would  be  influenced  by 
the  price  of  pork,  price  of  the  grain  feeds 


used  and  selling  price  of  the  steers.  The 
wheat  and  oats  steers  in  the  Indiana  test 
were  estimated  at  15  cents  more  per  100 
lbs.  selling  price  than  the  wheat  and 
shelled  corn  steers,  and  25  cents  more 
than  the  shelled  corn  cattle. 

Sheep 

If  wheat  is  fed  to  fattening  lambs  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  it  is  not  necessary 
and  does  not  pay  to  grind  their  feed.  A 
wheat  test  which  was  completed  in  1931 
involving  two-year  trials  with  30  lambs 
in  each  lot  and  conducted  by  Jordan  and 
Peters,  Minnesota  Experiment  Station, 
seems  especially  pertinent  to  the  present 
existing  wheat  and  lamb  feed  situation. 
When  on  feed  all  lambs  were  fed  and 


sheltered  in  a  long  shed  facing  south. 
Each  pen  of  30  lambs,  with  an  approxi¬ 
mate  average  initial  weight  of  65  lbs.  per 
head,  had  total  shed  space  of  14  x  22  feet 
with  an  outside  runway  of  14  x  100  feet. 
Feeding  was  done  in  flat-bottomed  bunks, 
24  inches  wide  and  16  feet  long,  for  both 
grain  and  hay.  Lambs  had  access  to 
fresh  water  and  salt  at  all  times.  They 
were  fed  twice  daily,  the  grain  being  fed 
first.  The  troughs  were  swept  clean  at 
each  feeding  time  before  grain  was  fed. 

Linseed  meal  was  used  as  the  protein 
supplement  in  all  lots,  and  Alfalfa  hay 
for  roughage.  One  group  received  wheat, 
another  barley,  and  the  other  groups 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley,  and  wheat  and  oats.  The  average  of 
the  two  years  results  for  grain  require¬ 
ments  per  100  lbs.  gain  were :  Wheat 
alone  32S.4  lbs.,  wheat  and  barley  348.9 
lbs.,  wheat  and  oats  346.5  lbs.,  barley 
alone  347.6  lbs.  The  l’equirement  for 
protein  supplement  and  hay  was  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  for  all  groups.  The 
lambs  fed  wheat  and  oats  made  the  ex¬ 


ceptionally  high  average  daily  gain  of 
slightly  over  one-half  pound  for  the  aver¬ 
age  of  both  trials,  for  an  average  feed¬ 
ing  period  of  69  days.  Their  average 
daily  ration  for  the  period  was  1.73  lbs. 
of  grain  (equal  parts  whole  wheat  and 
oats),  1.19  lbs.  of  hay,  and  .2  lb.  of 
linseed  meal. 

Hogs 

Several  tests  have  been  conducted  to 
determine  the  value  of  wheat  when  used 
as  the  basal  ration  for  fattening  hogs. 
Results  show  it  may  be  substituted  pound 
for  pound  in  place  of  corn  or  barley. 
Grinding  wheat  for  hogs  increases  its 
average  efficiency  for  fattening  about  15 
per  cent. 

The  question  as  to  whether  wheat  is 
more  efficient  if  ground  fine  as  compared 
with  coarse  grinding  was  tested  1931- 
1932,  at  the  Michigan  Station  by  V.  A. 
Freeman.  Results  obtained  show  there 
was  no  appreciable  benefit  from  grinding 
finer  than  coarse,  when  fattening  shoats 
to  a  final  weight  of  a  little  under  200 
lbs.  A  ration  consisting  of  coarse  ground 
wheat,  tankage  and  Alfalfa  hay  required 
374.3  lbs.  wheat,  28.8  lbs.  tankage  and 
25.7  lbs.  Alfalfa  hay  for  each  100  lbs. 
gain.  It  took  114  days  to  produce  a 
193-lb.  market  hog,  from  an  initial  feed¬ 
ing  weight  of  about  58  lbs.  It  required 
17.6  lbs.  more  of  coarse  ground  wheat 
than  shelled  corn  to  make  each  100  lbs. 
gain,  but  the  tankage  requirement  for  the 
shelled  corn  group  was  16.1  lbs.  more 
than  for  the  wheat  fed  pigs.  Ground  bar¬ 
ley  required  31.3  lbs.  more  than  wheat 
and  11.6  lbs.  more  tankage  for  100  lbs. 
gain.  In  comparing  ground  wheat  with 
shelled  corn,  and  with  shelled  corn  and 
middlings  for  fattening  hogs  at  the  Min¬ 
nesota  .Station,  Ferrin  and  Johnson  found 
that  pigs  having  an  initial  weight  of 
about  65  lbs.  consumed  an  average  daily 
ration  of  4.45  lbs.  ground  wheat,  .29  lb. 
protein  mixture  of  equal  parts  tankage 
and  linseed  meal,  and  .03  lb.  minerals,  to 
attain  a  weight  of  200.30  lbs.  from  June 
27  to  October  10,  1930.  The  pigs  fed 
shelled  corn  and  tankage  required  a  total 
of  386.32  lbs.  feed  per  100  lbs.  gain ;  the 
corn,  middlings  and  tankage  pigs  required 
a  total  of  3S5.76  lbs.  feed,  and  the  ground 
wheat  and  tankage  pigs  required  368.29 
lbs.  total  feed  for  a  similar  gain. 

When  I  visited  the  Indiana  Station  in 
the  Fall  of  1931,  Vestal  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  test  relative  to  hogging-off  wheat. 
Heavier  weight  sliotes  are  more  desirable 
for  this,  so  40  shotes  averaging  99  lbs. 
live  weight  were  used  on  five  acres  of 
Purkof  wheat  yielding  32  bushels  per 
acre,  which  was  in  the  hard  dough  stage 
when  the  pigs  were  turned  on  it.  They 
were  kept  on  until  August  14,  and  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  almost  1  lb.  per 
head.  Tankage  and  a  mineral  mixture 
were  allowed  free  choice. 

Based  on  these  gains  and  yields  it  was 
calculated  that  with  the  market  price  of 
such  finished  hogs  $5  per  100  lbs.,  one 
bushel  of  wheat  so  marketed  was  worth 
33%  cents;  with  hogs  at  $6,  the  wheat 
so  sold  brought  45%  cents;  hogs  at  $7 
made  58-cent  wheat,  and  $8  hogs  pro¬ 
duced  70%-eent  bushel  wheat. 

In  summarizing  the  following  import¬ 
ant  consideration  should  be  noted :  The 
hot,  damp  weather  caused  much  of  the 
wheat,  which  had  been  broken  down  to 
sprout.  It  is  estimated  there  was  a  prob¬ 
able  loss  of  about  15  per  cent.  Greater 
loss  would  probably  have  occurred  with 
a  shattering  variety  of  wheat.  The  wffieat 
used  was  rated  as  a  non-shattering  va¬ 
riety.  In  general  from  my  observations 
at  the  stations  and  in  the  field  it  would 
prove  more  profitable  to  feed  ground 
wheat  as  compared  with  hogging  it  off  in 
the  field.  If  the  latter  is  practiced, 
limited  areas  and  close  grazing  are  to  be 
recommended. 


Non-breeding  Cow 

I've  a  registered  cow  that  does  not  get 
with  calf.  A.  J. 

Your  cow  may  have  cystic  ovaries  or 
some  other  ailment  of  the  generative  or¬ 
gans  which  would  be  possible  to  ascer¬ 
tain  only  by  having  her  examined  by  a 
competent  graduate  veterinarian.  She 
might  also  be  suffering  from  a  vitamin 
and  mineral  deficit.  A  suggested  correc¬ 
tive  mineral  mixture  consists  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  iodized  stock  salt, 
ground  limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal 
kept  before  all  livestock  at  all  times  in 
a  clean  dry  container.  Some  also  find  it 
to  advantage  to  feed  five  pounds  of  this 
mixture  mixed  with  each  100  pounds  of 
the  grain  mixture. 

Lack  of  vitamin  E  may  cause  breeding 
troubles  and  may  be  corrected  by  feeding 
one  ounce  twice  daily  on  the  feed  of  oil 
of  wheat  germ,  wffiich  may  be  obtained 
through  your  local  druggist.  R.  W.  D. 


Pastures  became  dry  and,  grass  short  over  most  of  New  York  State  during  the 
Summer  of  1936,  but  these  Holstein  cotvs,  owned  by  C.  G.  Wilcox,  North  Norwich, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y„  kept  in  excellent  condition  on  their  well-fertilized  pasture. 
This  section  of  the  Mohaivk  Valley  did  not  suffer  as  much  from  drought  as  did 

most  of  the  Empire  State. 


Due  to  the  drought  oats  only  made  about  half  a  crop  during  the  past  season  in 

Central  Netc  York. 
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GOING  to  build,  remodel,  equip 
or  ventilate  any  farm  building? 
Get  this  new  Louden  Barn  Plan  book 
first!  Chock  full  of  helps.  Hundreds 
of  plans  and  suggestions  from  over 
70  years*  experience.  Show  best  ar¬ 
rangements.  Save  time,  feed,  money. 
Avoid  costly  building  mistakes.  It’s 
free.  Get  complete  details  now  on 
Louden  Lifetime  equipment. 


CJwck 


HERE  AND 

MAIL 


WITH  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


and  Stanchions 


I  am  interested  in 

D  Building  Barn  □  Remodeling 
O  Cow  Stalls  Barn 

□  Water  Bowls  O  Stanchions 

□  Hay  Tools  □  Litter  Carriers 

□  Poultry  Equip-  □  Ventilation 

ment  □  Horse  Stalls 

□  Send  Free  Barn  Plan  Book 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Dept.  15, 
1047  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Est.  1867) 

Fairfield,  Iowa  -  Toledo  -  St.  Paul 


BARN  AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PIG  FIRM 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS— 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  Crossed 


6-8  weeks  old . $3.50  each 

8-10  weeks  old . $4.00  each 


Ship  any  number  COD.  5%  discount  on  orders  of  6  pig3 
or  more.  Write,  wire  or  phone  and  get  some  of  these 
good  pigs. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  fall  pigs,  out  of  two  and  three-year-old  sows. 
0  to  8  weeks  old,  unrelated  pairs.  Have  a  few  very  fine 
boars  for  fall  breeding.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and 
prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berkshire,  Chester  Yorkshire. 
G-7  weeks  $3.00.  8-9  weeks  $3.50.  10  weeks  $4.00.  12 
weeks  $5.50.  Vaccination  extra.  Ship  one  or  more  COD. 
Crates  free.  C.  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


Reg.  Hampshire  Hogs 

THISTLE  DHU  FARM,  BLA1RSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS:  breeding  stock  of  all 
ages.  Satisfied  customers  17  states.  No  feeder  pigs. 

J.  K.  HACKETT,  -  NORWALK,  OHIO 


DREG.  CUHIIC  All  ages  FOR  SALE.  Kiih»c11  F 
Uroc  MlllllE  Pattlngton. Sclplo Center,  N .Y 


CAD  OA|C  100  six  to  eigiit  week  pigs.  S3. OO  each 

run  »HLb  ROUSE  BROS.  -  -  Dushore,  Pa. 


I  n  Purebred  registered  pigs.  SIO  each.  Cnre- 
.  I.  U.  lated  pairs,  S20.  It.  HILL. SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y, 


DOGS 


D,,,s  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
!  t  U.  and  puppies  for  sale  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  Heel  Driving  par¬ 
ents.  and  good  watch  dogs — Males  $6.  Females  $3. 

MAPLE  HILL  FARM  KENNELS,  Chester,  Vermont. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


r.„  P„|D  Pedigreed  Sable  and  Tri-Colored  Collie 
I  111  3alC  Pups  from  Prize-Winning  Stock. 

HOOPER  VINES,  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY,  PA. 


t  inp  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
UULLilli.0  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings, X.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  Registerable.  Natural  Drivers  & 
Companions.  Sherman  Bowden  &.  Son,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


T  s*  1  WHITE,  COLORED. 

Exceptional  Collies  uoselami,  bikkeyille.va. 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  LUbon,  New  York 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPS— lilt'd  for  ratters.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  CRUSADERS  KENNELS,  Chase,  Kansas 


Black  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniels  beauties  males  $10.00: 
females  $5.00.  MERRILL  MAGNANT,  Franklin,  Vt. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS — Males  $10,  Females  $5. 
Square  Deal.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VT. 


For  Sale— PEDIGREED  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 
$10  up.  HOWARD  GILLETT,  STANLEY,  N.  Y. 


HORSES 


For  Sale:  Three  Purebred  Percheron  Stallions 

Tunney  four  years  by  Gene  Tunney  $1200.  Bectorat  .Tr. 
yearling  by  Rectorat  $450.  Weanling  by  Prescot  $600. 
Valley  Spring  Farms,  Brandywine  Summit,  Del.  Co.  Pa. 


At  Stud  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon 


be  Hear, 
Fee  t-JO.OO. 


of  Kontact.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed- 

DREY FI'S,  Hadrry  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight  Belgians  and  Perclierons  at 

lowest  country  juices.  FREI)  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  Iowa 


HYLLMEDE  FARM  ed  and  American  bred  stallions 

and  mures.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  Beaver.  Fti. 


SHEEP 


SOUTHDOWN  EWES  and  RAMS  at  reasonable  prices. 

I, .  M.  COLBERTS’ SONS,  Fast  Chatham,  New  York 


Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rants— well  wooled  and 
good  type.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  F.  E.'stevens,  Wilson,  N.  Y, 


The  Milk  Drive  to  Date 


The  Milk  Committee  has  been  so  far 
successful  in  its  drive  for  a  Milk  Charter 
giving  farmers  the  power  and  authority 
to  determine  the  price  and  terms  of  sale 
for  their  milk. 

Ninety-three  candidates  for  the  Legis¬ 
lature  qualified  themselves  as  friends  of 
milk  producers.  Most  of  them  were  out¬ 
spoken  in  favor  of  the  Committee's  pro¬ 
gram  and  few  committed  themselves  to 
no  particular  policy,  but  all  agreed  either 
definitely  or  by  implication  to  take  part 
in  conferences  in  an  attempt  to  perfect 
and  pass  legislation  to  restore  the  dairy 
business  to  the  control  of  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  Some  made  the  provision  to  be 
governed  by  the  wishes  of  the  farmers  of 
their  districts. 


Forty-eight  of  the  ninety-three,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  check,  were  elected.  In  some 
of  these  districts  both  candidates  qualified 
for  the  approval  of  the  Committee ;  other¬ 
wise  the  percentage  of  successful  candi¬ 
dates  would  have  been  larger.  Only  one 
of  the  two  approved  candidates  could  be 
successful. 


In  two  districts  the  vote  was  close  and 
hard  fought  out.  In  both,  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee's  candidates  won.  In  these  in¬ 
stances,  Francis  M.  McElroy  won  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  over  Horace  Stone,  Re¬ 
publican,  to  represent  Onondaga  County 
in  the  Senate;  and  Arthur  L.  Parsons, 
Republican,  won  against  Willim  Dunn  in 
Schoharie  County  for  the  Assembly.  The 
dairy  industry  is  important  in  both  of 
these  counties. 

The  hard  work  of  the  Committee  is  yet 
to  be  done.  The  drive  for  membership  in 
every  county  should  go  on  diligently 
every  day  until  the  Legislature  has  acted. 
Many  of  the  legislators  pledge  themselves 
to  vote  as  the  farmers  of  their  districts 
request.  That  is  all  one  can  ask  of  them. 
The  rest  is  up  to  the  dairymen  in  each 
county  to  organize  themselves  as  a  unit 
of  the  State  Milk  Committee.  Everyone’s 
help  is  needed  and  suggestions  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  In  Washington  County,  the 
Committee,  headed  by  Carl  Hansen  and 
William  Irwin,  is  conducting  local  weekly 
meetings  throughout  the  county.  The 
popular  success  of  these  meetings  has  al¬ 
ready  been  proven  in  the  large  and  active 
membership  in  that  territory. 

The  Committee  is  asking  for  no  par¬ 
ticular  bill.  It  is  insisting  on  some 
definite  fundamental  principles.  They 
may  all  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence : 
Restore  to  dairy  farmers  the  power  and 
authority  to  control  and  direct  the  price 
and  sale  of  their  own  milk.  If  that  is 
accepted  in  principle,  no  one  can  hon¬ 
estly  object  to  making  the  law  plain  and 
full  and  definite  to  accomplish  the 
purpose. 


Register  your  name  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  Tell  your  Senator  and  Assembly- 
man  what  you  want  and  the  Committee 
will  tell  you  just  what  they -say  and  do 
in  Albany  on  this  milk  legislation. 

The  complete  current  list  of  County 
Representatives  of  the  State  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee.  which  is  sponsoring  the  Charter 
Milk  Bill,  is  as  follows: 

ALLEGANY  -  Klahr  Swift,  R.  D.  2,  Cuba 
BROOME  -  E.  McKinney,  Binghamton 

A.  L.  Dunn.  It.  D.  2,  Harpursville 
CATTARAUGUS  -  James  Dornan,  Franklinville 
Leigh  Lounsbury,  Ellicottville 
CAYUGA  -  Milton  Ilarvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
Lena  F.  Harvey,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn 
CHAUTAUQUA  -  J.  J.  Henry,  Sr.,  Sherman 
J.  M.  Holdridge,  Sherman 
August  Maltzan,  Sherburne 
Charles  A.  Boyd,  South  Plymouth 
G.  Lynn  Barber,  West  Chazy 
F.  AY.  Powers,  De  Ruyter 
C.  B.  Teed,  Trout  Creek 
Frank  Niles,  Sidney  Center 
Edgar  B.  Truscott,  Delhi 
Thomas  It.  Ilazzard,  Millbrook 
Riley  Raiber,  South  Wales 
Thomas  Lonergan,  Tieonderoga 
C.  A.  Joslin,  R.  D.  4,  Amsterdam 
A  C.  I’ilger,  Box  2G7,  Batavia 
M.  J.  Vogt,  Grand  Gorge 
S.  A.  Piseck,  Newport 
C.  R.  Rogers,  Adams 
•T.  P. 

Edward  Marino, 


CHENANGO 

CLINTON 

CORTLAND 

DELAWARE 


DUTCHESS 

ERIE 

ESSEX 

FULTON 

GENESEE 

GREENE 

HERKIMER 

JEFFERSON 

LEWIS 


LIVINGSTON 
MADISON 
MONTGOMERY 

NASSAU 
NIAGARA 
ONEIDA 

ONONDAGA 
ORANGE 
OSWEGO 
OTSEGO 

PUTNAM 
RENSSELAER 
SARATOGA  - 
SCHOHARIE 

STEUBEN  - 
SUFFOLK 
TIOGA 
ULSTER 
WASHINGTON 
WESTCHESTER  - 
YATES 


'Looker,  Carthage 
It.  D.  2,  Lowville 
Mark  Kling,  Lima 
T.  D.  Phillips,  Madison 
E.  J.  Friers,  Fultonville 
John  H.  Young,  Fort  Johnson 
Frank  A.  Kent,  Hempstead 
-  W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  Lockport 
Eugene  W.  Travel,  Ava 
Robert  L.  Bryant,  It.  D.,  Cassville 
Daniel  Casey,  Jamesville 
J.  C.  Drew,  Warwick 
R.  E.  Turner,  R.  D.  1.  Oswego 
A.  H.  Munson,  South  Hartwiek 
Hugh  J.  Roberts,  Unadilla  Forks 
William  A.  Sheppard,  Brewster 
-  Fred  Sherman,  It.  D.,  Buskirk 
Gerald  Goff,  It.  D.,  Sehuylerville 
•  Avery  Hinman,  Gilboa 

LeGrand  Tompkins,  Gilboa 
Griff  W.  Jack,  R.  D.  1,  Canisteo 
F.  C.  Crowe,  Bayport 
H,  R.  Foster,  It.  D.  3,  Owego 
Aaron  Bell,  Accord 
Carl  Hansen,  Star  Rt.Cossayuna 


J.  A.  Barnes,  Yorktown  Hgts. 

M.  L.  Ross,  Himrod 


ivery  once  in  a  while  I  hear  of 
competitors  saying  you  can’t 
increase  butterfat  by  feeding  be¬ 
cause  they  know  of  no  experi¬ 
mental  test  that  had  shown  it 
could  be  done,  except  for  a  very 
short  time. 

Well,  I’ve  seen  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  of  CREAMATINE  fed 
cows  go  up  and  stay  up  for  two 


to  three  years.  And  if  that  isn’t 
long  enough  to  tell  whether  cows 
mean  business  or  not  I  don’t 
know  cows. 

CREAMATINE  doesn’t  change 
the  nature  of  cows,  but  it  does 
change  the  nature  of  milk  checks 
by  giving  the  cows  a  chance  to 
show  what  they  can  do  when 
they  have  the  right  kind  of  feed. 

CREAMATINE  still  seems  to 
be  the  only  '‘right  kind  of  feed.” 
If  you  begin  feeding  it  right  now 
you’ll  have  a  lot  more  things 
paid  for  two  years  from  now 
and  you  won’t  need  to  be  told 
anything  about  raising  butterfat 
and  getting  more  milk. 

President 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


LTp.  ELECTRIC  MILK  COOLERS 
^  m  or  milk  cooling  cabinets  for  well  water 

or  ice.  Also  farm  electric  water  heat¬ 
ing  pails.  S13.95.  Buy  your  milk  cooler  or  cabinet  now 
at  our  Factory-To-You  Prices  and  Fall  and  Winter  dis¬ 
counts.  Save  25%.  Write  Dept.  R..  COMMERCIAL  RE¬ 
FRIGERATION  CO.,  Inc.,  55  South  At.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

COW  AND  HORSE  CLIPPERS  sharpened;  enclose  50c. 
per  set  blades  mailed;  guaranteed;  over  70  yrs.  of  clip- 
j  per  sharpening;  prompt  service;  machines,  blades,  parts. 

CREUTZBURG,  119  N.  Sixth  St..  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS  | 

SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — - 
AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
I  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

AGED  ANGUS  COWS 

At  Beef  Prices ! 


Bred  and  open  heifers.  1936  bull  and  heifer 
calves.  A  few  selected  4H  Club  steers. 

BETHEL  FARM,  INC,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

I'rank  Richards,  Mgr. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  M  ORTON,  Ml). 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRES 

Our  milk  sales  have  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  must  make  room  for  fresh  cows. 

Consequently  we  are  offering  at  prices 
much  below  their  real  value  twenty  early- 
winter  calving  cows,  bred  to  our  noted  herd 
sires,  good  foundation  cows.  Herd  Accredited 
and  Mass.  Abortion  Free.  Certificate  39. 

ALTA  CREST  FARMS,  SPENCER,  MASS. 


I  FERRETS 

rrDDrTC  SPECIAL  HUNTERS— either  sex 
*  L/lSlSL  1  O  S3.00.  ShipC.O.D.  Also  Genuine 
Black  Raccoon.  E.  L.  HARTMAN  NewLondon.  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


GUERNSEYS 

spWSrjTgueSs 

Two  nicely  marked  yearling  hulls,  from  A.  R.  Sires  and 
Dams.  Herd  accredited  and  blood-tested.  Apply  to — 

THOMAS  JOHNSON.  Mgr.,  TILLY  FOSTER,  N.  Y. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  SmiUiville  Flats.  X.  Y. 

Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Guernsey  and  Jersey  Calves  and  Heifers 

VERY  CHOICE 

At  farmers’  prices.  Also  choice  service  hulls. 
Write  your  wants. 

HOMESTEAD  FARMS,  Box  50,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALHi 

26  Registered  Holstein — first  calf  heifers.  50  Grade 

Holsteins  and  Guernsey  Heifers — due  this  fall  and 
early  winter.  10  Registered  Holstein  Cows. 

All  T.  B.,  Bang  and  garget  tested. 

SPOT  FARMS  -  TULLY,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  WANTED— Jerseys  and  Guernseys, 
just  fresh,  good  size.  20  quarts  or  better.  Holsteins  30 
quarts  or  better.  Will  pay  cash  at  farm,  in  New  York 
State  only.  Price  for  resale:  state  particulars. 

A.  JORDAN  -  FARMINGDALE,  L_  1.,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Thirty  head  purebred  Hereford  breeding  cattle.  Cows, 
heifers,  bulls  all  ages.  Priced  very  cheap.  Come  and 
see.  No  letters  answered.  Farm  one  mile  nortn  of 
Pompey  Village.  WM.  J.  HAMILTON,  Jamesville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Registered  Yearling 

HEREFORD  BULL,  3  COWS 

Edward  Henrotin,  Road’s  End.,  Cherry  Plain,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10.000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA,  M  D.  Manager 

GOATS 

Fnr  Snip  tw°  purebred  buck  kids,  s 

i  VI  Jdlt  months  old.  Saanen  and  Toggenhurg. 

P.  J.  LYNK  -  LIVINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 
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Only  real  old -plantation 
molasses  gives  your 


that  delicious 
flavor  children  adore 


FOR  a  lunch-box  dessert,  there’s 
nothing  better  than  a  generous 
square  of  molasses  gingerbread. 

Children  love  it.  And  unlike  heavy, 
concentrated  sweets — molasses  gin¬ 
gerbread  does  not  blunt  your  child’s 
appetite — or  overtax  his  digestive 
system. 

But  to  give  gingerbread  the  tooth¬ 
some  flavor  children  adore,  you  need 
real  plantation  molasses. 

For  that  luscious,  old-time  taste, 
use  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  in  your 
batter.  Brer  Rabbit  is  made  from 
carefully  selected  grades  of  freshly 
crushed  Louisiana  sugar  cane.  You 
can  depend  on  its  purity. 


They’ll  Drink  More  Milk  this 

Way.  .  .  Doctors  agree  that,  to  keep 
well  and  strong,  every  child  needs  plenty 
of  milk.  You  can  actu¬ 
ally  get  more  of  this 
valuable  food  into  your 
youngster’s  diet  if  you 
offer  the  encouragement 
of  a  piece  of  gin- 
gerbread  or  a 
molasses  cooky 
with  every  glass 
of  milk. 


Better  cookies,  too,  with 
Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 


City 


State 


For  molasses  cookies  of  tanta¬ 
lizing  flavor,  be  sure  to  use  real 
plantation  molasses.  You’ll  find 
grand  new  recipes 
for  cookies — and 
other  delicious 
desserts — in  Brer 
Rabbit’s  brand- 
new  book  of 
molasses  recipes. 
Mail  coupon  for 
your  free  copy. 


BBZT 

7Z.eaf 


New  Recipe 
Book 


Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc., 
Dept.RN25,New  Orleans,  La. 
Please  send  me  the  new  Brer 
Rabbit  book  with  100  recipes 
for  gingerbreads,  cookies, 
cakes,  pies,  muffins,  etc. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chctn.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


1 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN— Auto  Mechanical,  Field, 
Diesel  Engines,  Aviation,  Earn  $35.00-$75.00 
weekly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Book  and 
Special  Low  Tuition  Now,  McSweeny  Schools 
Dept. 62-35  Detroit,  Mich. 


November  21,  1936 


In  Thanksgiving 


Beyond  the  garden’s  bounteous  yield. 
Beyond  the  harvest  from  the  field, 
Beyond  the  fruited  bough  and  vine 
I  see  God’s  opulence  divine. 

Beyond  the  tie  of  family, 

Beyond  a  friend’s  long  constancy, 
Beyond  the  strength  of  humanhood 
I  see  the  omnipresent  good. 


Beyond  all  progress  and  all  wealth, 
Beyond  all  beauty  and  all  health, 

Beyond  all  peace  and  all  content 
I  see  a  God  omnipotent. 

Beyond  the  day,  beyond  the  heart 
That  offers  thanks,  Thou,  Father,  art! 
For  this  Thy  presence  everywhere 
Accept,  O  God,  my  joy-filled  prayer. 

— Ruth  Yoland  Shaw. 


The  Pyrex  Cup  Cooker 


The  Cup  Cooker  featured  below  is  “one 
of  the  new  additions  to  the  Pyrex  fam¬ 
ily,”  as  one  of  its  representatives  spoke 
of  it.  It  is  unique  for  daily  use  in  pre¬ 
paring  eggs,  baby  feedings  and  indi¬ 
vidual  puddings.  It  consists  of  three 
“Pyrex”  brand  five-ounce  glass  cups  with 
aluminum  covers  and  a  handy  wire  rack 
for  holding  them  in  boiling  water  and  for 
taking  them  directly  from  saucepan  to 
the  dining-room  table.  Eggs  stay  liot 
longer,  taste  better  and  retain  their  de¬ 
licious  flavor  in  this  cup  cooker  and  there 


is  an  end  to  scorched  fingers  for  mother 
as  no  water  comes  in  contact  with  the 
eggs.  Every  kind  of  steamed  pudding  or 
custard  dessert  may  he  made  in  these 
dishes  and  they  save  time  in  dish  wash¬ 
ing.  The  set  is  for  the  modest  and  attrac¬ 
tive  price  of  79  cents.  An  ideal  Christ¬ 
mas  gift. 

Pyrex  covers  can  now  be  obtained  for 
saucepans,  the  process  of  cooking  being 
watched  without  removing  the  cover. 
Tests  show  that  steam  clouds  the  glass 
for  only  a  minute  or  two. 


Fruit  Cake 

There  is  something  so  attractive  about 
the  sound  of  the  nation’s  favorite  cake. 
Men  especially  have  a  weakness  for  this 
delicious  dessert,  particularly  if  it  is 
moist,  dark,  tender  and  rich. 

Each  year  in  November  I  make  several 
pounds  of  real,  old-fashioned  fruit  cake. 
By  Christmas  time  the  cake  is  properly 
“aged”  to  bring  out  all  its  rich  flavor, 
and  is  a  real  treat.  A  pound  of  it 
wrapped  in  gay  Christmas  papers  makes 
a  splendid  Christmas  gift. 

My  recipe  makes  15  pounds.  I  use  a 
number  of  one-pound  loaf  tins,  but  if  you 
do  not  have  these  on  hand  No.  5  cans  or 
baking-powder  cans  will  do.  A  bread 
loaf  tin  is  a  desirable  size  for  the  family 
fruit  cake.  After  the  fruit  cake  is  made, 
wrap  well  in  heavy  oiled  paper  and 
cover  with  several  thicknesses  of  cloth  to 
prevent  drying  out  before  it  is  ready  for 
use.  Here  it  is  : 

One  pound  butter,  one  pound  brown 
sugar,  12  egg  yolks,  well-beaten,  one  cup 
molasses,  12  egg  whites  stiffly  beaten, 
four  cups  pastry  flour,  four  teaspoons  all¬ 
spice,  four  teaspoons  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  nutmeg,  iy2  teaspoons  mace,  two 
pounds  seeded  raisins,  two  pounds  Sul¬ 
tana  raisins  chopped,  one  pound  currants 
cleaned,  one-half  pound  preserved  lemon 
rind  cut  small,  one-lialf  pound  preserved 
orange  rind  cut  small,  one  pound  candied 
pineapple  cut  small,  one  pound  candied 
cherries  cut  small,  1)4  pounds  citron  cut 
small,  one  pound  blanched  almonds 
chopped,  two  cups  preserved  strawber¬ 
ries,  one  cup  fruit  juice  (orange,  pine¬ 
apple  or  lemon  juice),  two  tablespoons 
vauilla,  one-fourth  teaspoon  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  tablespoon  hot  water. 

Cream  together  until  thoroughly  Jblend- 
ed  butter  and  brown  sugar.  Add  egg 
yolks  and  molasses.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
add  egg  whites  stiffly  beaten.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  flour,  allspice,  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
mace.  Reserve  one  cup  flour  mixture  for 
dredging  fruit.  Add  remaining  flour  and 
spices  to  other  ingredients  and  mix  to¬ 
gether  thoroughly.  Have  ready  to  add  to 
above  mixture  raisins  cut  in  small  pieces 
or  put  through  food  grinder,  Sultana 
raisins,  currants,  lemon  rind,  orange  rind, 
candied  pineapple,  citron.  Dredge  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  cup  of  flour  reserved 
and  add  to  flour  and  egg  mixture.  Stir 
in  almonds.  Add  strawberries,  fruit  juice 
aud  vanilla.  Mix  all  together  well  and 
add  soda  dissolved  in  liot  water. 

Have  ready  five  or  six  large  loaf  pans 
greased  and  floured,  or  about  two  dozen 
individual  pans.  Fill  the  pans  about 
three-fourths  full.  Bake  iu  a  slow  oven, 
275  degrees  for  three  to  four  hours  for 
the  large  fruit  cakes,  or  for  two  hours  at 
325  degrees  for  the  small  ones.  Place  a 
small  pan  of  water  in  the  oven  when 
baking  cakes  to  prevent  scorching. 

MRS,  E.  R. 


A  Set  of  Glassware  that  Stands  the  Heat 

_ _ _ _  Apples  for  Variety 


Planning  a  Holiday  Dinner 

My  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  such  a 
success  last  year  I  thought  someone  might 
like  to  borrow  my  menu.  I  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  dinner  for  15  people  entirely 
alone,  so  it  meant  careful  planning.  First, 
on  paper,  I  wrote  the  menu,  then  made 
a  shopping  list.  This  was  the  menu  : 

Fruit  juice  or  tomato  cocktails,  chick¬ 
en  pie,  mashed  potatoes,  squash,  onions 
au  gratin,  cranberry  sauce,  pickles  and 
relishes,  celery,  gelatine  fruit  salad,  home¬ 
made  rolls,  pumpkin  and  mince  pies, 
cheese,  coffee. 

Tuesday  I  dressed  my  chickens,  made 
the  cranberry  sauce,  cooked  pumpkin, 
made  mayonnaise  and  gave  the  house  a 
good  cleaning.  Wednesday  I  baked  mince 
pies,  prepared  the  pumpkin  and  rolled 
the  crust,  baked  a  cake  for  supper,  peeled 
potatoes  and  onions  and  prepared  the 
squash.  Made  rolls  and  gelatine  salad, 
cooked  the  chicken  and  when  cool  picked 
it  from  the  bones.  Also  boiled  the  onions, 
washed  celery  and  lettuce.  After  dinner 
I  cleaned  my  kitchen,  then  took  a  bath 
and  rested  two  hours.  Later  I  set  my 
table.  While  getting  supper  I  made 
cream  sauce  and  poured  it  over  the 
onions,  grating  cheese  over  the  top,  then 
put  it  in  the  refrigerator  tightly  covered. 
I  also  mixed  and  cut  the  biscuits  for  my 
chicken  pie  and  popped  them  into  the 
refrigerator,  too. 

Early  Thursday  morning  I  poured  the 
prepared  pumpkin  into  the  crusts  and 
they  baked  while  we  were  eating  break¬ 
fast.  The  biscuits  and  squash  were 
baked  and  while  I  mashed  the  potatoes 
and  made  gravy,  the  rolls  were  reheated. 
The  chicken  was  hot,  too,  and  the  bis¬ 
cuits  baked  separately  were  laid  on  top 
of  the  big  pan  of  chicken  and  gravy — a 
napkin  was  pinned  about  the  pan  and  it 
was  borne  to  the  table  in  style.  It  was 
easy  to  serve,  too,  no  bones,  and  every¬ 


one  was  assured  of  a  good  helping  which 
is  not  the  case  when  the  chicken  is  left 
on  the  hones.  Some  good  cream  was 
added  to  the  rich  stock,  making  a  de¬ 
licious  gravy. 

We  played  games  until  evening  when  a 
light  supper  was  served  buffet  style.  Tea, 
toasted  sandwiches  and  cake.  A  big 
basket  of  apples  on  the  side-board  and  a 
bowl  of  nuts  furnished  out  the  repast. 

It  was  all  fun — and  really  quite  simple 
spreading  the  work  over  three  days,  and 
I  enjoy  the  planning. 

I  hope  isomeone  else  will  like  my 
menu  and  plans,  country  contributor. 


Puff-Balls 

Many  people  who  enjoy  mushrooms 
cannot  be  induced  to  eat  any  that  do  not 
come  out  of  a  basket  from  the  store. 
There  is  one  variety,  however,  that  no 
one  need  have  the  least  fear  about  and 
that  is  the  puff-ball  mushroom. 

They  are  round,  some  with  a  brownish 
skin  and  some  with  white,  and  are  a 
solid  mass  of  snowy  white  meat.  Some¬ 
times  they  will  be  found  growing  in  clus¬ 
ters  and  sometimes  all  alone  and  of  huge 
proportions — a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 
Anyone  who  finds  one  of  these  is  indeed 
lucky,  for  after  eating  one’s  fill,  the  puff- 
ball  remainder  can  he  dried  and  it  will 
keep  indefinitely.  Soaking  in  a  little 
warm  water  will  make  it  fit  for  use. 

When  puff-balls  are  old,  their  flesh  be¬ 
comes  discolored  and  turns  to  dust;  they 
are  then  unfit  for  food.  But  when  firm 
and  white  they  are  never  poison¬ 
ous,  any  of  them.  A  favorite  way  of 
cooking  them  is  to  peel  and  slice  them 
into  half  inch  slices,  or  leave  them  whole 
if  they  are  very  small,  and  brown  them  in 
as  much  butter  as  you  think  you  can  af¬ 
ford- — they  simply  eat  up  butter !  Season 
and  pour  cream  over  them  (evaporated 
milk  will  do,  on  a  pinch)  and  simmer  un¬ 
til  done — about  15  minutes  altogether. 


Are  there  not  times  during  the  Winter 
months  when  each  of  us  wonders  how  to 
vary  our  menus  to  appeal  to  the  family’s 
appetite  and  still  keep  our  expenses  as 
low  as  possible?  Apples  are  one  of  our 
foods  which  is  usually  at  hand  on  the 
farm.  Because  it  is  such  a  familiar  food, 
we  are  apt  to  prepare  it  in  the  same  way 
mother  and  grandma  did — which  may  he 
excellent,  but  still  there  may  not  always 
bring  the  appetite  appeal  that  we  could 
have  with  this  delicious  and  wholesome 
food. 

Here  are  a  few  recipes  I  have  found 
most  tasty  and  easily  prepared : 

Cinnamon  Apples. — Six  apples,  two  ta¬ 
blespoons  small  red  cinnamon  candies  or 
one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon  flavoring  and 
four-  or  five  drops  of  red  coloring,  one 
cup  granulated  sugar,  1  y2  cups  boiling 
water.  Select  apples  which  will  not  cook 
fine.  YY  ash,  core  and  peel.  Slice  in  rings 
about  three-eighths  inch  thick.  Meantime 
combine  the  remaining  ingredients  and 
bring  to  the  boiling  point.  Slip  in  a  few 
of  the  apple  rings  at  a  time  and  simmer 
until  soft.  When  all  are  cooked  simmer 
the  syrup  until  it  is  slightly  thickened. 
Serve  in  sherbet  glasses  with  top  milk  or 
whipped  cream.  Serves  six. 

Holiday  Salad.  —  One  package  lime- 
flavored  gelatin,  cinnamon  apples  pre¬ 
pared  as  above.  Prepare  the  gelatin  as 
described  on  the  carton.  When  partially 
set,  add  the  cinnamon  apple  rings.  Serve 
as  either  a  salad  in  crisp  lettuce  cups  or 
as  a  dessert  with  whipped  cream. 

Apple  Crisp. — Eight  apples,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one-lialf  cup  granulated 
sugar,  one-lialf  cup  flour,  six  tablespoons 
butter.  Wash,  pare  and  slice  the  apples 
thin.  Combine  apples,  cinnamon 
water  in  a  greased  casserole.  Blend  the 
rest  of  the  ingredients  until  a  crumbly 
texture.  Spread  on  the  top  of  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  bake  uncovered  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees)  for  75  minutes. 
Serves  six.  j.  c.  M. 
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What  Wallpaper  Will  Do 
for  You 


Part  II. 

To  make  a  room  appear  larger,  choose 
a  plain  paper  or  one  of  quiet,  neutral  tone. 
Any  figure  or  design  should  be  small  or 
unobtrustive.  Colors  shouldn’t  he  bright. 
Small  rooms  seem  to  gain  in  size  if  the 
paper  and  woodwork  are  alike  in  color 
tone.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  the  paper 
must  be  entirely  plain.  In  some  rooms 
a  perfectly  plain  paper  might  look  too 
bare.  There  are  papers  so  patterned  as 
to  give  the  effect  of  distance.  Such  a 
one  would  prove  friendly  to  the  too-small 
room. 

In  treating  the  large  room,  there  is 
more  latitude  of  choice.  Large  designs 
or  small  would  fit  in,  or  even  papers  with 
plain  surfaces.  Gay  or  bold  patterns  and 
bright  colors  if  you  wish,  provided  pic¬ 
tures  aren’t  to  be  hung.  Even  a  scenic 
paper  might  be  chosen.  We  like  this  bet¬ 
ter  on  a  hall  or  dining-room.  If  the 
large  room  looks  too  “barny,”  and  a  more 
cosy,  homey  effect  is  desired,  the  right 
wallpaper  can  be  of  greatest  aid.  Choose 
one  of  interesting  design  and  with 
warmth  of  color.  If  no  pictures  are  to 
be  hung,  a  large  design  could  be  used  ef¬ 
fectively  ;  one  quite  distinct,  but  not  with 
a  pattern  that  fairly  leaps  out  at  you.  If 
the  studding  is  very  high  the  height  of 
the  room  may  be  brought  down  (appar¬ 
ently)  by  using  a  border  around  the  room 
at  the  top.  This  same  border  treatment 
is  useful  in  the  »too-small  room  one  some¬ 
times  sees  which  gives  one  the  feeling  of 
standing  in  a  pit.  The  large  room  with 
too-high  dimension  may  be  further  im¬ 
proved  if  the  ceiling  itself  were  slightly 
tinted  instead  of  being  finished  in  plain 
white. 

A  patterned  paper  helps  furnish  and 
“dress  up”  an  otherwise  too  bare  or 
empty  looking  room.  For  the  living-room 
choose  a  paper  that  will  make  it  look 
restful,  cheerful  and  inviting.  All  paper 
should  blend  or  harmonize  with  the  ad¬ 
joining  woodwork,  and  their  most  promi¬ 
nent  color  should  fit  into  the  main  color 
scheme  of  the  room.. 

A  dark  hall  will  offer  a  cheery  welcome 
when  dressed  in  the  right  paper,  some¬ 
thing  light  and  attractive  looking.  A 
scenic  one,  with  colonial  dames  dancing 
quaint  old  steps  with  be-wigged  and  be- 
slippered  partners,  graced  the  walls  of 
one  charming  hall  seen.  Another  hall 
scenic  had  a  pattern  showing  a  stage¬ 
coach  filled  with  gay  people  approaching 
a  tavern  snuggling  against  a  country  hill¬ 
side.  All  interesting  and  cheery. 

The  children  might  like  for  their  own 
room  a  “Mother  Goose”  paper  or  one  of 
those  with  “animal  cracker”  designs.  Or 
one  with  birds  flying  or  with  gay  looking 
ships  sailing  around  the  walls. 

If  curtains  or  other  furnishings  are 
figured,  the  wallpaper  would  be  better 
quite  plain  or  with  a,  faint  self-toned  de¬ 
sign.  If  the  draperies  and  other  furnish¬ 
ing  be  plain,  then  a  patterned  wallpaper 
seems  a  perfect  complement,  riioda  rave. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  patter.' 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order 


1847  —  Smart  Tunic 
Dress.  This  style  is 
designed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46-in. 
bust  measure.  Size 
16  requires  4  yds,  of 
39-in.  material  with 
Vi  yd.  of  39-in.  con¬ 
trasting.  Ten  cents. 


1780 — For  Brother  or 
Sister.  This  style  is 
Wesigned  in  sizes  2, 
4  and  6  years.  Size  4 
requires  2V4  yds,  of 
54-in.  material  with 
1*4  yds.  of  36-in. 
lining  for  double- 
breasted  coat,  leg¬ 
gings  and  hat.  Ten 
cents. 


Send  all  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 

Illustrated  Fashion  Magazine,  10  cents. 


Apple  Turnovers 

We  are  giving  another  recipe  for  apple 
turnover  as  some  of  our  readers  have 
been  puzzled  over  the  one  given  in  our 
issue  of  October  10,  directions  for  the 
paste  being  omitted : 

Put  one  pint  of  flour  into  a  bowl;  add 
half  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  two  level  tea¬ 
spoons  of  baking-powder  ;  mix  thoroughly, 
then  rub  into  the  mixture  one  tablespoon 
of  butter,  and  add  sufficient  milk  to  make 
a  soft  dough.  Roll  out  in  a  sheet  half  an 
inch  thick ;  cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter  into 
circles.  Put  two  tablespoons  of  stewed 
apples  on  one-half  the  dough ;  fold  over 
the  other  half,  pinch  the  edges  together; 
place  these  in  a  baking-pan,  brush  with 
milk  and  bake  for  20  minutes. 


Patchwork  Pattern 


The  Whirligig  ’Guilt. — This  is  very  simple  _  to 
make  and  is  a  good  pattern  for  the  little  girls 
to  practice  quilt  making.  When  made  in  one 
color  and  white,  is  very  beautiful,  but  scraps 
may  be  used  if  desired.  The  blocks  are  joined 
with  white  blocks  so  as  to  make  the  design 
stand  out  plainly.  The  price  of  the  pattern  is 
15  cents,  or  any  two  quilt  patterns  for  25  cents, 
or  one  pattern  and  the  quilt  pattern  catalog  for 
25  cents.  Send  orders  to  Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Mail  Coupon  for 
NEW,  FREE  Catalog 


Beautiful  New  Stoves 


Mail  coupon  for  the  bigger,  more  colorful  Kala¬ 
mazoo  FREE  Catalog — just  out.  Get  FACTORY 
PRICES  for  New  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Oil 
Ranges,  New  Porcelain  Enamel  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New 
Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  New  Gas  Stoves, 
Furnaces.  New  color  combinations,  new  features  such  as  Copper 
Reservoirs,  Non-Scorch  Lids,  Enameled  Ovens. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 18c  a  Day-Year  to  Pay 
More  Bargains  than  in  20  big  stores — Cash  or  easy  terms — Terms 
as  little  as  18c  a  day  for  stoves — Year  to  pay. 

30  Days  Trial— Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

30  Days  Trial  in  your  home  to  prove  Kalamazoo  Quality— 
24-hour  shipments — Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

Over  1,000,000  Satisfied  Users 

Kalamazoo  has  been  in  business  more  than  K  of  a  century.  Over 


1,000,000 satisfied  Kalamazoocustom- 
ers.  Don’tselect  a  new  stove  anywhere 
until  you  see  the  new  Kalamazoo 
charts  that  tell  you  how  to  judge 
stove  quality.  FREE  with  Catalog. 
Mail  coupon  now. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY. 
Manufacturers 

161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Warehouses:  Utica,  N.Y.;  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  Reading,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


r 

|  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO„  MFRS. 

I  161  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

|  Dear  Sirs :  Please  send  me  your  FREE  CATALOG. 

|  Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

I  Coaland  Wood  Ranges  □  Coaland  Wood  Heaters  □ 
n _ .  -  n  _  .  ... _ . _ .  n _ n  s. _ 


Combination  Coal,  Wood  and  Gas  Ranges  □  Gas 
Ranges  □  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces  □ 


Name. 


Print  name  plainly 


State 


I 


Steamed 

Apple  Sauce  Pudding 

Spicy  and  fruity  :  :  ;  light 
and  tender  . . .  easy  to  make 
and  economical.  Just  one  of 
the  many  excellent  recipes 
found  in  every  bag  of 
Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 


'  Emily  Wilson,  known 
throughout  the  county 


for  her  ready  smile 
and  splendid  cooking. 


Because  Emily  Wilson  Always  Has  Something  New 
and  Different  to  Eat  .  .  .  Her  Latest  Surprise  Is — 


STEAMED  APPLE 

(She  Got  the  Recipe  out  of  Her 

Husky  appetites . . .  whetted  on  out¬ 
door  work.. demand  good  food  and 
plenty  of  it.  That’s  why  so  many 
good  cooks  like  Emily  Wilson  al¬ 
ways  buy  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 

In  each  sack  they  get  two  things: 
Recipes  for  many  easy-to-make  new 


SAUCE  PUDDING 

Bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour) 

foods  . . .  and  a  flour  that’s  perfectly 
balanced”  for  all  their  baking — 
bread,  biscuits,  pies,  and  cakes.  Get  a 
sack,  the  next  time  you  buy  flour, 
and  see  the  improvement  it  makes 
in  the  appearance,  volume,  texture, 
and  flavor  of  everything  you  bake. 


PILLSBURY/S  BEST  ike-  ''ludcutced''  (tout. 
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A  Bag  Party  for 

Have  you  hesitated  about  giving  the 
youngsters  a  party  because  of  the  bother 
and  expense?  Then  try  this  simple,  in¬ 
expensive  affair  next  party  time. 

Equip  each  little  guest  with  a  paper 
bag  mask  to  conceal  identity.  These 
masks  are  merely  paper  bags  with  eyes, 
nose  and  mouth  holes  cut  in  them  and 
crudely  decorated  with  colored  crayons 
in  comic  effect. 

When  all  the  guests  have  arrived  pre¬ 
pare  for  this  guessing  contest.  Each  child 
is  given  a  pencil  and  small,  white  paper 
bag  and  told  to  write  the  name  of  all  the 
children  whom  he  recognizes.  They  must 
not  speak  to  each  other.  The  prize  for 
the  one  guessing  the  most  names  correctly 
is  a  huge  bag  of  popcorn  with  which  to 
treat  all  the  others.  This  acts  as  an  ice¬ 
breaker. 

Now  the  masks  are  removed  and  folded 
into  paper  hats  to  wear  during  the  party. 

While  the  popcorn  is  being  eaten  ar¬ 
range  for  another  guessing  game.  This 
consists  of  several  bags  of  different  sizes 
filled  with  such  products  as  potatoes,  ap¬ 
ples,  sawdust,  shavings,  feathers,  beans, 
or  crackers.  Tie  these  bags  and  place  in 
a  row.  The  children  are  then  asked  to 
guess  the  weight  of  each  bag  without 
lifting  it.  The  guessing  is  usually  taken 
very  seriously  but  the  catch  is  that  ■when 
the  bags  are  finally  weighed  on  the  kitch¬ 
en  scales,  each  weighs  just  the  same  for 
the  feathers  and  lighter  products  are  put 
in  large  bags  and  the  sand  and  heavier 
products  in  tiny  bags. 

Another  game  is  bean  bag,  with  beans 
in  small  paper  bags,  and  if  -a  bag  bursts 
a  forfeit  must  be  paid  by  the  player.  And 
there  is  usually  ample  opportunity  for 
forfeits. 

Then  an  old-fashioned  potato  race  is 
hilarious  fun.  Two  large  empty  paper 
bags  are  set  up  at  one  end  of  each  line 
of  contestants  and  two  bags  filled  with 
potatoes  are  placed  at  the  other  end.  All 
the  potatoes  must  be  passed  along  the 
line  by  hand,  from  the  full  bag  to  the 
empty  bag,  and  the  smaller  the  potatoes 
the  more  fun,  as  forfeits  must  be  paid 
for  touching  a  bag  or  tipping  one  over. 
This  requires  two  umpires,  preferably 
adults. 

By  this  time  the  children  are  probably 
thinking  about  refreshments  and  of 
course  these  must  be  tucked  into  paper 
bags.  Sandwiches,  cut  in  odd  shapes  and 
gayly  wrapped  and  tied,  little  cakes  in 
fluted  cups  -wrapped  in  glassine,  salted 
nuts  and  tiny  candles'  in  little  colored 
glassine  bags,  half-pint  cartons  of  ice 
cream,  and  small  bottles  of  ginger  ale,  or 
other  suitable  drink,  with  straws,  will 
all  fit  neatly  into  rather  large  bags.  Tie 
with  gay  ribbon  with  favors  attached,  or 
the  favors  may  be  put  into  smaller,  white 
bags  and  given  to  each  child  when  the 
party  is  over.  Florence  hadley. 


Preparing  Healthful  Salads 

Too  many  salads  are  spoiled  by  having 
ingredients  the  flavors  of  which  do  not 
blend  and  by  the  presence  in  the  dressing 
of  acids  that  do  not  go  well  with  the 
vegetable  juices. 

Lemon  juice  is  often  better  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  than  vinegar,  but  there  are  juices 
that  do  not  combine  well  with  it.  The 
acrid  juice  of  cucumber  is  one  of  them. 
When  it  is  possible  dress  cucumbers  with 


Mrs.  Leon  Peek,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  sends 
us  this  picture  which  might  he  called 
“ Five  Minutes  for  Refreshments 


the  Little  Folks 

tomato  juice,  salad  oil  and  a  sprinkling 
of  coarsely  chopped  celery. 

The  tomato  has  a  pleasant  acidity  of 
its  own  and  should  require  no  other  acid 
in  its  dressing.  It  is  enough  to  moisten 
it  with  good  olive  oil,  then  to  add  for 
flavor  a  little  chopped  parsley  and  a 
few  chopped  green  sweet  peppers. 

Mustard  and  cress  dressed  with  lemon 
juice  are  very  palatable ;  a  leaf  or  two 
of  sweet  basil  gives  a  sufficient  relish. 
This  salad  is  especially  good  with  roast 
pork.  Try  it. 

A  few  seeds  of  dill  added  to  cabbage 
salad  give  it  an  added  fragrance. 

All  cold,  boiled  vegetables  can  be  made 
into  salads,  but  do  not  forget  that  vine¬ 
gar  and  acid  juices  of  lemon  harden  the 
skins  of  such  things  as  peas,  and  that 
vinegar  makes  the  skins  of  beans  indi¬ 
gestible.  When  it  is  possible,  drain  all 
left-over  vegetables  and  dress  with  may¬ 
onnaise. 

Here  are  a  few  salads  we  make  that 
are  a  “bit”  different : 

Pear  Salads. — For  pear  salad,  select 
large,  firm,  but  perfectly  ripe  pears.  Peel 
them  carefully  and  do  not  break  the 
stems.  Cut  a  slice  from  the  large  end 
and  take  out  the  core.  Stuff  the  cavity 
with  a  mixture  of  cream  cheese  and 
gi’ound  nuts.  Replace  the  slice,  stand  the 
pear  on  a  lettuce  leaf  and  drop  a  spoon 
of  mayonnaise  on  the  top.  Halves  of 
canned  pears  can  be  used  when  fresh 
ones  are  not  to  be  had. 

Endive,  with  orange  segments,  from 
which  the  skins  have  been  removed, 
dressed  with  mayonnaise  makes  a  de¬ 
licious  salad.  Arrange  the  orange  seg¬ 


ments  lengthwise  and  fit  in  between  them 
strips  of  endive. 

Another  Salad,  Very  Wholesome.  — 
Chopped  celery  and  beets  with  mayon¬ 
naise  well  mixed,  and  served  in  a  cup- 
sliaped  piece  of  lettuce. 

A  Salad  De  Luxe. — One  small  can  of 
pineapple,  one  cup  pecan  nuts,  one-half 
cup  mayonnaise.  It  is  delicious  if  a  half 
cup  of  whipped  cream  is  added  to  the 
mayonnaise. 

Mint  Salad. — This  is  especially  good 
accompaniment  to  cold  roast  lamb.  To 
make  it  use  one-quarter  of  a  cup  of 
chopped  mint  leaves,  one-half  cup  vinegar, 
Two  tablespoons  gelatine,  two  cups  boil¬ 
ing  water,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  two  cups  celery  cut  into 
small  pieces,  one-fourth  cup  sweet  red 
peppers  cut  fine,  and  a  few  nut  meats 
chopped.  Put  the  mint  leaves  in  the  vine¬ 
gar  and  let  them  simmer  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Soak  the  gelatine  three  minutes  in 
one-quarter  cup  cold  water ;  pour  the 
boiling  water  over  it.  Add  the  vinegar, 
from  which  the  mint  has  been  removed, 
and  the  sugar,  lemon  and  salt.  Set  it 
aside  to  cool.  When  it  begins  to  harden, 
add  the  remaining  ingredients  and  pour  it 
into  a  mold.  Set  aside  to  cool.  When  it 
is  stiff,  turn  onto  a  platter  and  serve  with 
the  meat.  julia  w.  wolfe. 
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For  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

Iloney  Pumpkin  Pie. — Assemble:  1^4 
cups  pumpkin,  freshly  cooked  or  canned, 
three  eggs,  three-fourths  cup  honey,  one- 
half  cup  milk,  one  cup  cream,  one-fourth 
cup  cold  water,  one  teaspoon  gelatin,  one- 
half  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one-lmlf  teaspoon 
nutmeg  and  one-lmlf  teaspoon  salt.  To 
slightly  beaten  egg  yolks  add  the  honey, 
pumpkin,  milk,  cream,  salt  and  spices. 
Cook  until  thick  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
double  boiler.  Meanwhile  pour  the  cold 
water  in  a  bowl  and  sprinkle  the  gelatin 
on  top  of  the  water.  When  dissolved  add 
to  hot  pumpkin  mixture.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  cool.  When  mixture  begins  to  thick¬ 
en  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites. 
Pour  into  a — 

Graham  Cracker  Pie  Crust. — One  and 
one-lmlf  cups  graham  cracker  crumbs, 
(about  18  crackers),  one-third  cup  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  and  one-half  cup  softened 
butter. 

Add  butter  and  sugar  to  finely  crushed 
graham  cracker  crumbs,  blending  thor¬ 
oughly.  Pat  the  mixture  firmly  into  a 
nine-inch  pie  plate.  Put  in  refrigerator 
or  other  cold  place  and  allow  to  stand  for 
several  hours  before  adding  filling. 

When  ready  to  serve  place  a  fluff  of 
honey  sweetened  whipped  cream  on  each 
portion,  hollow  out  a  small  place  in  the 
center  of  the  cream  and  fill  this  depres¬ 
sion  with  mildly  flavored  honey. 

HRS.  B.  N. 


Thousands  of  farmers  bought  Litentufs 
from  Goodrich  dealers  last  year  •  .  • 
and  can  tell  you  from  experience  that 


GOODRICH  LITENTUFS 

are  "LITE"  in  weight  and  TUFF  to  wear  ont! 


Litentuf 
Buckle  Norka 


Litentuf 

Norka 


Lace  Anklefit 
12"  and  16" 


Here  are  the  facts,  startling 
but  true,  which  we  pub¬ 
lished  last  year: 

In  actual  pedometer  tests, 
it  was  found  that  the  average 
farmer  takes  19,950  steps 
during  his  usual  working 
day.  And  ordinary  rubber 
boots  weigh  on  the  average 
1  pound,  5  ounces  more 
than  Goodrich  Litentufs. 
That  means  dragging  tons 
of  useless  weight  around 
on  your  feet ! 

And  so,  many  farmers  de¬ 


cided  to  try  Goodrich 
Litentufs.  Now  they  know 
—  that  Litentufs  are  extra 
light-weight,  flexible,  and 
comfortable.  These  satisfied 
users  know,  too,  that 
Litentufs  wear . . .  and  wear 
. . .  and  wear!  And  their  cost 
is  small  when  figured  in 
terms  of  foot-comfort  and 
service. 

Go  to  your  Goodrich 
dealer  today.  Get  a  new 
idea  of  foot  comfort!  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.,  Footwear 
Division,  W  aterto  wn,  Mass. 


There  is  a  full  line  of  quality  rubber  -g^-g 

footwear  bearing  the  name  vJTvJvJxJ.  J.  AV-'J.J- 
— the  mark  that  assures  you  a  full  dollar's  value  no  matter  what  price  you  Pay 
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To  Get  the  Best 
Cough  Medicine, 
Mix  It  at  Home 

Saves  Good  Money.  No  Cooking. 


This  famous  recipe  is  used  by  millions 
of  housewives,  because  there  is  no  other 
way  to  obtain  such  a  dependable,  effective 
remedy  for  coughs  that  start  from  colds 
It's  so  easy  to  mix — a  child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist,  get  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  a  concentrated  compound  of  Norway 
Pine  famous  for  its  effect  on  throat  and 
bronchial  membranes. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two  cups 
of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  It’s  no 
trouble  at  all,  and  takes  but  a  moment. 
No  cooking  needed. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and 
add  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint 
of  cough  remedy,  far  superior  to  anything 
you  could  buy  ready-made,  and  you  get 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  never 
spoils,  and  is  very  pleasant  —  children  love  it. 

You’ll  be  amazed  by  the  way  it  takes 
hold  of  severe  coughs,  giving  you  double- 
quick  relief.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes,  and  helps  clear 
the  air  passages.  Money  refunded  if  it 
doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY _ 

For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs. 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  the 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  the 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush¬ 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expense. 
Write  a  postcard  for  FREE  10-day  treatment. 
LANE’S  TEA,  135  North  St.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


LANE'S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FOR  70  YEARS 


and  YOUR 
CHILDREN 

Your  Grange  Insur¬ 
ance  plan  will  protect 
your  family  and  as¬ 
sure  you  an  income 
for  your  old  age.  Just 
a  small  monthly  saving  now  means 
safety  in  later  years.  Write  us  today 
for  complete  details. 

AGENTS :  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


ELIZABETH  MAE  QUILT  PATCHES 

Generous  Pieces  of  NEW.  Colorful 
Washfast  prints  and  plain  colors  for 
_  making  Patchwork  Quilts ;  2-lb.  pack¬ 
age  includes  instruction-sheet,  only 
\59c  plus  a  few  cents  postage.  For 
Braided  and  Crocheted  Rugs. 
|  our  big  5-lb.  package  of  NEW 

. . .  .  J  Rayon,  Silk  &  Cotton  strips. 

with  full  instructions,  $1 
Send WfhliTlT  P H 1  Plus  postage.  Sent  C.  O.  D. 

No  ^  QU|'dJ==i==^ELIZABETH  MAE  SHOPS.  P.  0. 
Monoy  -  Box  121,  South  Station,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

LAXWELL  bnaactUe°  HERBTEA 
non^gripIng  For  Constipation 

$1.00  per  lb.  Trial  size  35c.  Stamps  accepted. 

RAY  LABORATORY,  RICHMOND  HILL,  NEW  YORK 


GUARANTEED  QUALITY 


VADU 

V  «■  UK  N  Compare  "Bluebird”  Fine  Quality  and  low 
H  VV  II  IK  Prices.  600  FREE  Samples.  Write  today. 
™  Quick  Service.  Money  back  gnauantee. 

BLUEBIRD  YARN  CO.,  Dept.  iOl-K,  373  Grand  St.,  N.Y.  City 


YARNS 


For  Rugs  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Me. 


EXTRA  MONEY  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Wanted:  women,  to  crochet  plain  infant’s  sacques  and 
bootees  in  your  home  in  spare  time,  steady  work. 

VAN  WAGENEN  SAGER  INC.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

VAn/tlf  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 
IVUUHlV  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
Cll  MC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin), 
r  I  LlVld  Genuine, Nationally  know  n,  MoentoneSuperior 
Quality.  M0 EH  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  Prints,  35c 

coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse.  Wis 

ROLE  DEVELOPED— Two  Beautiful  double  weight 
Professional  Enlargements,  eight  Guaranteed  Prints, 

35c.  PERFECT  FILM  SERVICE,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 

911  REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  ‘2  prints  each  neg*a- 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 

FOR  INVENTORS  recc^rdVree 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72- page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
Your  Patent’*  and  “Record  of  Invention’’  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Babies — and  Foreign  Bodies 

Tart  II. 

If  there  are  older  children,  toddlers  of 
three  or  four  or  five  in  the  family,  their 
cooperation  may  often  be  won  by  asking 
them  to  “help  mother  keep  the  baby  from 
playing  with  things  which  might  be 
swallowed  or  stuck  in  his  nose  or  his 
ears.”  This  feeling  of  responsibility  is 
generally  appreciated  by  the  small  boys 
and  girls  who  in  turn  will  protect  not 
only  the  babe  in  the  family  but  them¬ 
selves  as  well. 

But  what  is  a  baby  apt  to  put  in  his 
mouth,  after  all?  That  question  is  easily 
answered :  anything  and  everything  that 
he  can  get  his  hands  on.  These  objects 
may  he  things  which  he  has  been  given  to 
keep  him  quiet  or  they  may  be  things 
which  other  children  hand  him.  Just  a 
few  months  ago  all  the  New  York  City 
papers  carried  a  story,  and  with  it  pro¬ 
fuse  illustrations,  describing  a  little  child 
who  had  swallowed  a  tiny  tin  horse  and 
wagon.  Of  course  it  was  very  minute — 
such  as  come  in  a  Cracker  Jack  box — but 
the  mother  persistently  declared  that  she 
never  had  seen  the  toy.  She  claimed  not 
to  have  the  slightest  idea  as  to  where  her 
baby  had  gotten  the  horse  and  wagon. 
Undoubtedly  some  child  had  given  it  to 
the  little  one  who  promptly  proceeded  to 
swallow  it.  Only  the  X-ray,  taken  at  the 
hospital,  showed  what  was  causing  the 
baby  nearly  to  choke  to  death. 

Now  the  edges  of  a  little  tin  toy  like 
that  are  extremely  sharp.  They  scratch 
the  tender  tissues  of  the  throat.  If  they 
safely  pass  down  the  throat  they  may  be 
carried  to  the  lungs,  there  to  become 
lodged,  set  up  an  irritation,  cause  pneu¬ 
monia  or  even  puncture  a  lung.  Some¬ 
times  they  do  not  get  that  far,  however. 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  a  baby  died 
from  having  swallowed  a  peanut.  It  be¬ 
came  embedded  in  his  trachea,  due  to  one 
of  its  very  sharp  points,  and  set  up  a 
fatal  infection. 

Nut  shells  are  very  dangerous,  and  so 
are  all  fish  bones.  Pins,  needles,  tacks, 
screws,  bits  of  glass  or  anything  with  a 
sharp  edge  should  be  kept  away  from  a 
baby.  But — if  such  an  object  is  swal¬ 
lowed —  (and  accidents  happen  in  the 
best  of  families),  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  grab  the  infant  by  his  heels  and  turn 
him  upside  down.  Slap  him  sharply  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulder  blades ;  he  may  cough 
the  object  right  up  and  no  harm  will  en¬ 
sue.  It  is  not  so  easy  for  him  to  expel 
sharp  objects  as  round  smooth  ones  such 
as  buttons  and  coins.  If  the  object  is 
very  sharp,  don’t  have  him  cough  too 
hard  for  it  may  become  imbedded  in  his 
throat.  If  it  does  not  fly  out  the  first 
time  you  slap  his  back,  pick  him  up  and 
run  to  the  doctor.  But  if  the  object  is 
round  and  smooth,  it  will  not  harm  his 
tissues ;  you  can  try  a  little  longer  to  have 
him  expel  it. 

In  case  for  any  reason  you  are  unable 
to  reach  a  doctor  at  once,  give  the  child 
bread  and  mashed  potato  to  eat.  These 
foods  form  soft  masses  within  the  body 
and  frequently  surround  the  foreign  body, 
rendering  it  harmless  and  carrying  it  out 
through  the  digestive  system  and  the 
bowels  where  it  finally  leaves  the  body. 
Never  give  a  cathartic  unless  ordered  by 
the  doctor.  To  do  so  might  do  great  dam¬ 
age  as  it  would  hasten  the  expulsion  of 
the  foreign  body  and  in  so  doing  might 
tear  and  cut  the  intestines. 

Just  as  long  as  there  are  babies  in  the 
world  there  will  be — foreign  bodies. 
These  foreign  bodies  will  be  taken  into 
the  mouth,  put  in  the  ears,  and  stuffed 
up  the  little  noses.  We  mothers  must 
be  prepared  for  all  these  emergencies ; 
they  are  sure  to  come ! 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 


Canning-  Meat 

We  sugar-cure  plenty  of  meat  in  the 
Winter  time  for  our  Summer  supply.  We 
smoke  it,  then  cold-pack  it  in  two-quart 
jars  and  it  is  ready  to  serve  on  a  minute’s 
notice.  The  next  day  after  we  butcher 
we  begin  the  curing  process.  For  each 
100  pounds  of  meat  we  use  S  pounds  of 
salt,  4  pounds  of  brown  sugar  and  2 
ounces  of  saltpeter.  This  is  put  into 
just  enough  water  to  cover  the  meat.  The 
meat  is  submerged  in  it  and  left  five  to 
six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is 
taken  out  and  smoked. 

We  use  a  smoke-house  made  of  cor¬ 
rugated  steel.  Corn  cobs  and  apple  wood 
are  used.  As  soon  as  the  fire  is  started 
it  is  covered  with  sawdust.  That  makes 
an  abundance  of  smoke  but  no  blaze.  We 
can  smoke  the  largest  hams  in  less  than 
two  days. 

As  soon  as  the  smoking  is  completed 
the  meat  is  cut  into  two-inch  cubes,  cold- 
packed  and  processed  three  hours.  It  is 
then  set  away  until  needed.  When  we 
are  ready  to  use  it,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  get  a  can,  heat  it  in  water  and  it  is 
ready  to  serve.  mrs.  l.  c. 


Here’s  the  Modern  Way  to  Help 

END  A  COLD  Quicker 


7fc  3mJJ/l4+UC:&  TJcijfao/Za^  JtUl&SJUjA 


Massage  VapoRub  briskly  on  the 
throat,  chest  and  back  (between  and 
below  the  shoulder  blades).  Then 
spread  it  thick  over  the  chest  and 
cover  with  warmed  cloth. 

Almost  before  you  finish  rubbing, 
VapoRub  starts  to  bring  relief  two 
ways  at  once— two  direct  ways: 

1.  Through  the  Skin.  VapoRub 
acts  direct  through  the  skin  like  a 
poultice  or  plaster. 

2.  Medicated  Vapors.  At  the 

same  time,  its  medicated  vapors,  re¬ 
leased  by  body  heat,  are  breathed  in 
for  hours — about  18  times  a  minute 
— direct  to  the  irritated  air-pas¬ 


sages  of  the  nose,  throat  and  chest. 
This  combined  poultice -and -vapor 
action  loosens  phlegm  —  relieves 
irritation — helps  break  congestion. 

During  the  night,  VapoRub  keeps 
right  on  working.  Often,  by  morning 
the  worst  of  the  cold  is  over. 

Avoids  Risk  of  Stomach  Upsets 

This  safe,  external  treatment  cannot 
possibly  upset  the  stomach,  as  con¬ 
stant  internal  “dosing”  is  so  apt  to 
do.  It  can  be  used  freely,  as  often  as 
needed,  even  on  the  youngest  child. 


VAPORUB 


Cfo&cJc  that 
V COUGH  before  it 
gets  WORSE 

Check  it  before  others  (maybe  the  children)  catch 
it!  Check  it  with  FOLEY’S  HONEY  &  TAR,  the 
double-acting  compound  that  gives  quick  relief  and 
speeds  recovery.  Soothes  raw,  irritated  tissues; 
quickly  allays  tickling,  hacking.  Spoonful  makes 
for  cough-free  sleep.  No  stomach-upsetting  drugs. 
Ideal  for  children,  too.  For  speedy  relief  and 
speeded-up  recovery,  insist  on  double-acting — 


mi  PV’C  HONEY  b-  TA 
f  3  COMPOUN! 


STEAM  Plants,  $117.  Sinktub,  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  $16 
Bathrooms,  $29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 
SCHI.OSSMAN’S.  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


NEW  WICKLESS 


LAMP 


TURNS  NIGHT 
AIR  INTO  BRIGHT 
HOME  LIGHT 

A  wonderful  scientific  light  de¬ 
velopment  !  Revolutionizes  home 
lighting !  Gives  you  20  times  light  of 
jp  old  wick  lamp  at  fraction  of  cost.  Ac¬ 
tually  300  candlepower  of  brilliant, 
soft,  white  light— yet  burns  96/S  FREE  AIR,  only 
4?S  cheap  kerosene  (coal  oil)!  »• 

LIGHTS  WHOLE  HOUSE  FOR  FEW  PENNIES! 
Your  home  all  brightly  lighted  for  hours  for  only  a  few  cents! 
No  chimneys  to  smoke,clean  or  break.  Nowickato  buy  ortrim! 
30-DAY  TRIAL  In  Your  Home!! 

Bnilt  in  beautiful  modern  art  lamp  models.  I 
Get  descriptive  folder — have  your  choice  sent  jj 
on  30-day  no-risk  trial.  Enjoy  this  wonder-  [ 
ful,  new  light  right  in  your  home  for  a 
whole  month.  Send  at  once  for  details !  [ 

AKRON  LAMP  &  MFG.  COMPANY 
79  «  Lamp  Bldg*  AKRON,  OHIO  ) 


AGENTS! 

|  Fast,  steady  money- 
I  maker.  Be  first  to 
I  have  it  in  your  terri- 

jtory.  Write  today. 


Take  a  truck  all 
apart  every  time 
you  use  it? 

You  wouldn’t  think  of  taking  every 
nut  and  bolt  off  your  truck  at  the  end 
of  each  day.  You  wouldn’t  attempt  to 
dismantle  your  mowing  machine  after 
every  day  in  the  fields. 

Down  in  the  city,  and  in  the  country  milk  receiving  sta¬ 
tions,  every  bit  of  equipment  that  handles  milk  is  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  every  day — once  after  it  is  used,  and 
then  before  it  is  used  again.  That  is  part  of  the  sanitary  care 
that  guards  the  milk  after  you  deliver  it  to  the  Sheffield  plant. 

Everything  is  scrubbed  and  scoured  and  sterilized  before 
it  is  put  together  again.  With  a  truck,  or  with  a  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  this  labor  would  be  wasteful  and  foolish.  But  with  milk 
equipment  it  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  trucking,  the  pasteur¬ 
izing,  the  bottling  and  delivery.  All  these  things  cost  money, 
but  without  these  expensive  safeguards,  the  milk  you  produce 
would  not  be  properly  protected  for  the  millions  of  people 
who  trust  it. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

5  2  4  WEST  5  7  T  H  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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This  capable  lH-ton  Model  C-30  is  invaluable 
the  year  around  to  GEORGE  E.  BROWN  of 
Colmar  Downs  farm,  Woodstock,  Ill. 


-  *?*4!  :V 
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CLARENCE  NINABUCK,  Columbus, Wis.,  and  his  new 
Half-Ton  6-cylinder  International  tackle  his  dairy  hauling 
routine  with  new  confidence  this  year.  MI  certainly  bad 
plenty  of  grief  last  winter  in  the  heavy  snow  with  my  old 
truck,”  be  says.  "Everybody  I  meet  tells  me  'You  sure 
got  a  good  truck  there  now.’  ” 


1831... 

the  first  McCormick  Reaper. 
Trucks  came  75  years  later. 


Generations  ago 
Cyrus  Hall  McCormick 
founded 

International  Harvester's 
Liberal  Time-Payment  Policy. 


£  Owners  of  farm  equipment 
have  known  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  time-payment  through 
International  Harvester  for  a 
great  many  years.  Long  before 
there  were  any  automobiles  or 
trucks  the  builders  of  this  cen¬ 
tury-old  organization  were  sell¬ 
ing  machines  and  implements 


on  rrtime.” 


In  the  past  30  years  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  have  been 
helped  to  ownership  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Trucks  by  International 
Harvester’s  extension  of  credit. 
The  many  partial-payment  plans 
in  use  today  reflect  International 


A  sample  of  the  9-ft.  drifts  in  the  Ninabuck 
yard  last  winter.  Farmers  had  such  a  snow 
problem  everywhere,  and  that  takes  sturdy 
dependability  in  a  truck. 


policy  of  long  year’s  standing. 

Pay  CASH  on  delivery  for  your 
trucks  when  you  can,  and  save  all 
financing  charges,  but  w  hen  cash 
must  be  conserved  see  what  Inter¬ 
national’s  liberal  time -payment 
plan  may  offer  you.  Ask  about 
our  materially  reduced  financing 
charges— let  Internationals  earn 
their  way  as  you  pay.  See  an 
International  truck  dealer  or  the 
nearest  branch  about  a  truck  to 
fit  your  needs. 


International  Harvester  Company 

,  _  .....  .  (incorporated! 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  b.  Whitman 
320  pages,  5i/fc  x  8 

LTERE  at  last  ia  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 


Thoughts  from  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y. 

As  November  4  draws  to  a  close  we 
look  out  upon  a  landscape  covered  with 
nearly  a  foot  of  heavy  wet  snow,  more 
than  might  be  expected  for  the  first  of 
the  season.  This  warning  that  Winter  is 
not  far  away  comes  very  suddenly  after 
several  days  of  unseasonably  warm 
weather. 

Farm  work  is  fairly  well  cleaned  up 
in  this  immediate  locality,  although  a 
few  miles  away,  on  higher  land,  many 
fields  of  potatoes  are  still  partially  un¬ 
harvested.  On  this  higher  elevation  the 
vines  were  not  killed  by  our  early  frosts, 
remaining  green  until  about  a  week  ago. 
This  prolonged  period  of  growth  was  re¬ 
garded  as  an  advantage  for  a  while,  since 
it  meant  an  increased  yield.  However, 
the  postponement  of  digging  has  carried 
that  work  over  into  the  danger  zone  of 
wet  soggy  soils  preventing  the  use  of 
elevator  diggers,  and  freezing  tempera¬ 
tures.  This  situation  which  affects  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  undug  potatoes  may 
have  some  influence  on  prices  that  will 
counteract  the  reports  showing  increased 
yields  for  the  October  estimates  in  com¬ 
parison  to  September. 

It  now  appears  that  many  potatoes 
will  either  have  to  be  dug  by  hand  which 
is  almost  prohibitive,  or  abandoned  alto¬ 
gether,  a  situation  all  the  more  tantaliz¬ 
ing  since  potatoes  are  worth  from  90c  to 
$1  with  every  prospect  of  higher  prices. 

Some  lessons  learned  during  the  season 
now  closing  may  be  worthy  of  mention. 
In  years  of  deficient  rainfall,  early  plow¬ 
ing  and  thorough  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed  are  of  increased  importance,  it  is  well 
also  to  plant  the  seed  pieces  deeper  than 
when  plenty  of  moisture  is  available, 
from  four  to  five  inches  is  none  too  deep, 
some  advise  still  deeper  planting.  Sub¬ 
stituting  the  weeder  for  the  cultivator 
so  far  as  may  be  possible,  conserves  the 
moisture,  and  discontinuing  both  as  soon 
as  the  weeds  are  under  control,  leaving 
the  ground  nearly  level,  is  about  all  we 
can  do  to  overcome  the  serious  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  drought,  sueli  as  the  one  ex¬ 
perienced  the  past  season. 

The  old  idea  to  “keep  the  cultivators 
going  to  conserve  the  moisture”  lias  been 
exploded,  and  we  have  observed  fields 
where  the  yields  have  been  materially  re¬ 
duced  by  continuing  to  cultivate  and  “hill 
them  up”  after  the  root  system  had  ex¬ 
tended  all  through  the  row,  and  then  the 
finishing  touch  was  the  shovel  plow,  that 
left  a  high  hill,  ideal  for  the  action  of 
sun  and  wind  to  aggravate  a  condition 
already  discouraging  enough  to  the  strug¬ 
gling  potato  plant. 

A  new  departure — to  the  writer — this 
year  is  to  dispense  with  the  usual  thrash¬ 
ing  of  the  mixed  oats  and  barley  crop.  In 
the  past  this  crop  has  been  thrashed,  the 
grain  fed  on  the  farm,  and  the  straw 
stacked  outdoors,  was  used  largely  for 
bedding.  However,  this  dry  year  finds 
conditions  quite  different  from  those  or¬ 
dinary  existing.  The  barley  filled  out 
fairly  well,  although  yielding  much  less 
than  usual,  while  the  oats  failed  almost 
entirely  to  produce  plump,  well-filled  ker¬ 
nels.  Possibly,  due  to  this  fact,  the  oal 
straw  remained  green  until  time  for  har¬ 
vesting.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  sap  was  not  required  to  de¬ 
velop  and  fill  out  the  kernels  as  usual, 
since  none  had  formed,  consequently  it 
remained  in  the  straw  which  did  not 
ripen  and  bleach  out  in  the  normal  man¬ 
ner.  This  green  colored  straw  appears 
to  be  of  more  than  usual  feeding  value, 
and  with  the  hay  crop  below  normal  in 
quantity,  it  seems  desirable  to  preserve 
this  straw  in  the  barn  for  roughage.  Con¬ 
sequently  we  are  feeding  the  whole  crop 
in  the  sheaf  to  our  fattening  lambs,  al¬ 
lowing  them  the  privilege  of  doing  the 
thrashing  for  us. 

The  best  grain  ration  to  use  for  fatten¬ 
ing  stock  this  Winter  is  a  hard  problem 
to  solve  economically.  Corn  which  ordi¬ 
narily  is  the  foundation  of  the  ration  is 
so  expensive  that  we  find  ourselves  try¬ 
ing  to  substitute  or  combine  other  grains 
with  it  so  far  as  may  be  practicable.  For 
the  first  time,  we  are  trying  corn  from 
the  Argentine  that  is  brought  in  at  a 
considerable  saving  in  price  over  the  do¬ 
mestic  western  product.  In  appearance 
it  is  much  like  our  flint  or  State  corn, 
with  round  kernels,  much  smaller  than 
our  native  product.  It  is  also  harder  than 
our  owu,  and  may  require  grinding  or 
cracking  for  some  stock  when  used  ex¬ 
tensively.  More  molasses  is  being  fed 
than  usual,  not  only  for  its  own  feeding 
value,  but  also  to  add  palatability  to 
some  of  the  roughages. 

We  see  comparatively  few  good  fields  of 
cabbage  being  harvested  in  this  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  Planting  was  postponed 
till  such  a  late  date  on  account  of  the 
drought,  that  the  crop  did  not  product 
the  hard  heads  that  it  should. 

IRVING  C.  H.  COOK. 
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with  DR.  SALSBURY'S 

CAM-PHO-SAL 

A  Its  soothing,  medicated  vapors  clear  up  the 
”  respiratory  tract,  heal  sore,  inflamed  tissues 
of  the  air  passages  and  lungs,  and  kill  the  germs 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  cause  serious 
trouble.  Don’t  run  the  chance  of  reduced  egg 
roduction  caused  by  roup  and  colds  1  Get  a 
ottle  of  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Cam-Pho-Sal  at  once 
from  the  hatcheryman,  druggist,  feed  or  produce 
dealer  who  displays  the  emblem  below. 

Fnrr  2 4 -page  hook  "First  Aid  to 
«  Growing  Flocks.”  Gives  full 
Information  on  Worming,  Vaccination,  and 
care  of  your  flock.  Write  for  a  copy  now. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 

Under  personal  direction  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Salsbory, 

Veterinarian  and  Specialist  in  poultry  bealUi. 

Charles  City,  Iowa 

Take  Your  POULTRY  TROUBLES  TO 
The  Dealer  Who  Displays  This  Emblem. 
He  Is  a  Member  of  Onr  NATION- WiDB 
POULTRY  HEALTH  SERVICE. 


Get  those  extra  eggs,  .  .  ,  that  otherwise 
may  never  be  laid,  .  ,  .  NOW — while  egg 
prices  are  high!  We  guarantee  this  famous 
old,  reliable  Pratts  Poultry  Regulator  to 
start  more  eggs  coming  in  just  15  short 
days  ...  or  we  refund  your  money.  Isn’t 
that  fair?  In  sixty  years,  millions  of  poul- 
trymen  have  used  Regulator  to  get  more 
eggs  quick?  It  costs  only  2c  a  day  per  100 
hens.  See  your  dealer  today  or  send  $1.00 
with  your  name  and  address  for  liberal 
trial  supply  postpaid. 

Pratt  Food  Company,  Dept.  273,  Philadelphia^a' 


MORE 

EGGS 


” HELPS  HENS  LAY'' 


HUBBARD'S  PBRR°EFiT 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Buy  direct  from  the 
breeding  source.  Note  8 
Balanced  Breeding  fea¬ 
tures.  Cross-bred  New 
Hampshire  Rocks  avail¬ 
able  for  broiler  produc¬ 
tion.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  fall  price  list. 

Hubbard 

Farms 

Box  911 

WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


8  BALANCED 
BREEDING 
FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortality 

^Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.O.I 

3  Fast,  Uniform  Growth 
4  Outstanding-  Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full  Feather¬ 
ing 

6  Early  Maturity 
7  Good  Egg  Production 
8  Large  Egg  Size- 


B.  W.  D.  Stained  Antigen  Tested. 


Successful  l’oultrymen  want  pullets  to  average  4%  i 
I  lbs.,  look  alike  and  lay  24-oz.  eggs  soon  after  they  » 
I  start  to  lay.  We  have  trapnested  and  pedigree  bred  | 
•  25  years  to  produce  a  strain  of  this  kind  and  offer 
I  you  hatching  eggs,  chicks  and  pedigreed  cockerels  | 
with  generations  of  high  hatchability,  type  and  egg  . 
1  breeding.  No  inbreeding.  Price  list  free.  I 

I  CLOVERDALE  POULTRY  FARM  | 
J  F.  J.  DeHart,  Prop.  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  Y.j 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3,000  Pullets  on  free  range.  May  Hatched,  also  first 
peek  in  June.  18  to  19  weeks  old.  All  Pullets 
from  largo  English  Strain  breeders,  layers  of 
largo  white  eggs.  Also  a  limited  number  of  Brown 
Leghorns,  same  age. 

BR00KS1DE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


TWENTY  MOST  POPULAR  BREEDS 

We  have  supervised  breeding  and  management  of  our 
egg  producing  flocks  for  21  years.  Rigid  culling  and 
careful  blood-testing  have  developed  strong  healthy 
flocks  that  produce  chicks  of  high  livability.  Thousands 
of  satisfied  customers  testify  to  high  egg  producing  and 
auick  developing  broiler  qualities.  Fair  prices. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 

Lone  Elm  Hatcheries,  Box  206,  Nokomls,  Illinois 


SEND 

FOR 

THIS 

BOOK 


FREE 


Thousands  of  Royal  squab  baby  birds 
/.YAL  wanted  by  X.  Y. -Chicago  and  other  city 
firms  whose  names  we  give  you.  Breed  them.  Marketed 
wheat  only  25  days  old  alive  or  dressed.  Desirable 
profit.  We  ship  everywhere.  Send  stamp  for  mailing 
expense  of  freo  picture  book,  tells  all.  Look  us  up  at 
any  bank.  PR  Co.,  205  How.  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
See  this  paper  for  wholesale,  retail  squab  prices. 


COD  LIVER  OIL  highest  quality.  Surpasses  all  USP  re¬ 
quirements  for  Vitamins  A  and  D.  $1.50  gallon  post¬ 
paid  4th  /.one.  STOUGHTON  GRAIN  CO.,  Stoughton,  Mass 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS  —  Choice  hens  $4.50, 
tems  $7.  OKEY  W.  DRUSHEL,  Millersburg,  Ohio. 


BRONZE  and  BOURBON  Red  TURKEYS  front  prize 
stock.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Ailing  Fowls 

An  autopsy  on  a  fowl  showed  liver  was 
very  large  and  the  heart  spotted.  What 
could  be  the  cause  of  that  sickness? 

Pennsylvania. 

An  enlarged  and  spotted  liver  may  he 
caused  by  tuberculosis  and  lameness  may 
accompany  this  disease.  It  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis 
from  one  or  two  indications  from  autopsy 
that  may  or  may  not  be  responsible  for 
the  death  of  the  bird  under  examination. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  for  the  one  at¬ 
tempting  a  diagnosis  that  each  disease  is 
not  plainly  marked  by  some  distinctive 
condition  that  will  label  it  so  that  any 
one  may  discover  its  nature. 

Many  symptoms,  lameness  and  en¬ 
larged  liver  as  examples,  arc  found  tinder 
various  conditions  of  sickness  and  must 
be  taken  as  only  a  part  of  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  that  must  be  seen  by  the  examiner  if 
a  true  diagnosis  is  to  be  made.  Since  the 
poultryman  seldom  has  the  training  in 
veterinary  medicine  to  enable  him  to 
evaluate  each  symptom  of  the  group  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  picture,  he  is  at  loss  to  know 
just  what  disorder  he  is  dealing  with. 

This  is  not  the  misfortune  that  it  might 
seem  to  be,  however,  for  there  is  little  to 
be  gained  by  attempting  to  treat  an  evi¬ 
dently  sick  fowl.  Removal  of  such  birds 
from  the  flock  to  prevent  spread  by  con¬ 
tact  and  all  those  measures  of  cleanliness 
that  go  under  the  name  of  sanitation  in 
the  poultry  house  and  yard  constitute  the 
chief  means  of  combating  poultry  dis¬ 
eases,  which,  so  far  as  possible,  should 
be  prevented  rather  than  made  the  object 
of  treatment.  m.  b.  d. 


Large  Eggs 

I  have  about  200  White  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  five  months  old.  They  have  started 
laying  about  35  per  cent.  They  are  very 
healthy  pullets.  For  about  a  week  they 
have  been  laying  very  large  eggs  and 
when  I  break  them  open  I  find  them  to 
be  double  yolks.  One  pullet  the  other 
day  laid  such  a  big  egg  that  she  died.  I 
feed  them  a  mash  consisting  of  100 
pounds  corn,  100  pounds  wheat,  200 
pounds  oats,  100  pounds  beefscrap,  10 
pounds  charcoal  and  5  pounds  salt.  I 
shut  them  in  about  a  week  ago;  before 
they  were  running  around.  j.  G. 

New  Jersey. 

Double  yolked  eggs  result  from  two 
yolks  entering  the  oviduct  at  nearly 
enough  the  same  time  to  be  enclosed  in 
the  same  covering,  including  the  final  one 
of  a  shell.  Such  eggs  are  necessarily 
larger  than  others  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  bulk  of  the  shell  contents.  There 
is  no  way  of  controlling  the  formation  of 
the  egg  in  its  earlier  stages,  consequently 
the  production  of  these  large  eggs  cannot 
be  checked,  even  if  it  is  desirable  to 
do  so. 

It  would  be  inadvisable  for  you  to 
make  any  changes  in  your  feeding  or 
care  with  the  expectation  of  changing  the 
size  of  the  eggs  that  these  pullets  are 
producing  in  such  satisfactory  numbers, 
lest  you  check  production  and  perhaps  in¬ 
duce  molting.  Laying  pullets  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  sudden  changes  in  management 
and  should  be  treated  with  due  considera¬ 
tion  for  their  already  formed  habits. 

M.  B.  D. 


Scary  Chickens 

My  Leghorns  chicks  are  scared  when 
I  go  into  their  coop  to  feed  or  water 
them.  They  fly  all  over  the  place,  not 
one  but  half  of  them,  and  what  a  commo¬ 
tion  this  makes,  or  if  you  clean  their 
pen  or  do  anything  unusual  there  they 
just  fly.  Another  thing  they  do  is  eat 
small  feathers.  Do  you  think  they  do 
this  because  something  is  lacking  in  their 
ration?  They  get  all  the  growing  mash 
they  want  as  it  is  before  them  all  the 
time.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

I  judge  that  your  hens  have  not  yet 
become  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with 
you  to  be  free  from  fear  when  you  enter 
their  pen.  Leghorns  are  naturally  nerv¬ 
ous  in  temperament  and  anything  un¬ 
usual  in  appearance  or  movement  is  like¬ 
ly  to  cause  a  commotion  in  the  flock.  If 
they  are  not  frightened  by  dogs  or  other 
disturbing  things,  they  should  learn  that 
you  are  a  friend  and,  as  you  go  quietly 
among  them,  they  will  overcome  their 
fear,  though  you  need  never  expect  them 
to  become  as  phlegmatic  in  disposition  as 
the  heavier  breeds.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  unusual  sights  and  sounds  do  not 
frighten  them  when  they  are  in  new  or 
unaccustomed  quarters  and  you  may  ex¬ 
pect  that,  as  they  become  layers,  they  will 
also  become  more  friendly  and  approach¬ 
able. 

Pulling  feathers  is  a  vice  often  ac¬ 
quired  in  flocks  too  closely  confined  and 
crowded  and  is,  perhaps,  best  combated 
by  giving  the  birds  more  freedom  out  of 
doors.  The  foods  used  seem  to  have  little 
influence,  the  taste  of  fresh  or  bloody 
quills  being  the  exciting  cause  of  this  de¬ 
structive  habit.  M.  B.  d. 


A  whole  tankful  of  gas  won’t  get 
you  anywhere  if  your  engine  is 
out  of  order. 

Neither  will  a  laying  feed  pro¬ 
duce  eggs  if  your  birds  are  bro¬ 
ken  in  health. 

The  reason  so  many  successful 
poultrymen  use  EGATINE  is  be¬ 
cause  it  furnishes  nutrition  for 
maximum  egg  production  and 
maintains  birds  in  sound, healthy, 
vigorous  condition. 

To  do  that,  a  feed  must  have 
more  than  the  right  proportions 


of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  min¬ 
erals,  vitamins  and  enzymes.  It 
must  have  ingredients  of  the 
kind  known  to  digest  properly 
and  furnish  correct  nutrition  to 
every  organ,  gland,  bone,  nerve 
and  muscle.  .  .  .  Thousands  of 
poultrymen  have  proved  that 
EGATINE  has  such  ingredients 
.  .  .  that  it  produces  the  greatest 
profit  for  them  in  the  long  run. 
Try  EGATINE  f  mash  or  pellets.} 
You’ll  be  convinced. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  INC. 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


Send  for 

FREE  BOOKLET 

"MANAGING 
THE  LAYING 
FLOCK" 


iiTimbMini  I.  ui  ■  v  i  vm.  K/bki  v  kit  ■ 


BREEDS: 


HATCHING  CAPACITY 

for  1937!  The  object:  FIRST — to  use  these  gigantic  facil¬ 
ities  to  cut  production  costs  lower  than  ever,  so  the 
TREMENDOUS  SAVINGS  achieved  can  be  used  for 

new  and  important  advances  in  breeding  to  make 
WENE  CHICKS  the  WORLD’S  LEADING  CHICKS 
for  EXTRA  PROFITS.  SECOND:  to  give  QUICK- 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  4000-M, 


WEEK  OF  THE  YEAR 
Barred  or  White  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds  —  White  Giants 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
Wyandottes  or  Leghorns 

1,500,000  EGGS  AT  ONE  SETTING 

EST,  MOST  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE  on  any  size  chick  order,  elim¬ 
inating  disappointment  and  delay.  And  our  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 
SALE  on  chicks  for  immediate  or  future  delivery  is  in 
effect  RIGHT  NOW!  SAVE  up  to  $2  per  100  by 
being  PROMPT..A  postcard  will  do.  Write  TODAY 
lor  FREE  CATAtOGI 

VINELAND,  N.  1. 


WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks 
WENEcross  Bram-Rocks 
WENEcross  “Barred”  REDrocks 
WENEcross  “Sex-Link”  REDrocks 

OVER 


New  Hampshires-HalkrosslGoskmD  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  '-1 
4"  by  the  Official  State  testing  agency 
:  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  St  .it  es.  with 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination  tested 
y~-  within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


& 


“WELL  liltl  D  '-WH  l  BREEDERS' 


”Xever  a  week  without  a  hatch’'  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It’s  FREE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


KERR 


BROILER 

CHICKS 


LIVE -THRIVE -GROW 

Barred  Rocks ,  White  Rocks9 
Red  Rock  Cross .  Always  available.  Hatcbe® 
every  week.  All  chicks  from  blood-tested 
breeders*  Special  prices  to  large  broiler 
raisers*  29  years  of  hatching  experience 
and  fair  dealings  insure  satisfaction. 
Write  for  prices,  advance  order  discount* 

KERR  CH1CKERIES,  INC. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  French  town,  N.  J. 


SunnybrooK 

Baby  Chicks- Pullets 

Hatches  of  Baby  Chicks  Every  Week. 
2000  Ready-to-Lay  Pullets. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  New  Hampshires 
and  White  Leghorns 

Sunnybrook  chicks  and  pullets  have  been  sold  and  guar 
anteed  for  sixteen  years.  Of  Pullorum  clean  flocks 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  -  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 

Dl  nnn  TFSTFH  n-  h-  Reds.  Red  Rox,  Barred 
DLt/t/D-  J  t.u  1  EmU  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  51.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings.  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  GEESE,  $4;  White  Muscovy 
Ducks,  92.  CHAS.  E  HALLOCK,  Mattituek,  N.  Y. 


LIVE- PAY 
CHICKS 


Specializing  In  Broiler  Chicks  —  Hatched  Entirely  in 
Electrio  Incubators.  Free  Catalog.  100  500  1000 

Large  Typo  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns. ..  .$7.00  $35.00  $70.00 
Barred  Bocks  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

B.  I.  Beds  .  7.50  37.50  75.00 

N.  H.  Beds  .  8.50  42.50  85.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  6.50  32.50  65.00 

All  Breeders  Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Cash 
or  C  O  D.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  write  for  folder. 

C.  P.  LEISTER.  Box  R.  McA LISTER V I LLE,  Pa. 


m 
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DAY  OLD  CHICKS/ 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

New  Hampshire  State  Accredited  flock,  means 
highest  rating.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  B.W. 
D.,  found  100j{  free,  no  reactors  !  Monev  back  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Hatches  year  round.  Free  catalog. 
Prices  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOLL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  K.  Exeter,  Iff.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Bocks  &  Barred  Cross- 
Breds  for  broilers.  Day  old  & 
started.  Vigorous  chicks  from 
blood-tested  breeders,  rigidly 
culled  for  vigor  and  size.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 
Hatches  twice  a  week. 


rr/i 
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POULTRY  FARM 
<r  HATCHERY 


BOX  5, 


SEAFORD. 


DELAWARE 


Best  Poultry  Paper  6 

SI: 


ltciis  increase  ruuary  AToncs.  iseml  com 
6tamps.  50c  for  3  years  or  10c  for  6  months 
trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry  Jour¬ 
nal,  540  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


P 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25e  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


Turkey  MQQQZine  'mtigate  modern  methods; 

,  ,  '  "  read  Turkey  World,  oldest 

and  largest  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  turkevs 
$1.00  a  year.  Turkey  World,  Desk  M,  Mount  Morris,  ill! 

LUKERT’S  T  pril|nn||4<  Baby  Chicks 

laying  Legnorns  8  w.puiiet* 

Hatch  every  Week 

Circular  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  Bocks.  W.  Bocks,  N.  Hampshires  $8-100.  Bock- 
Bed  Crosses  $9.00.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MEMORY  VERSE 
Darkened  Half 

Autumn  is  dark  upon  the  hills, 

Dark  whirl  of  the  leaves  with  the  wind. 
The  creeping,  graying  mist  fills 

Her  fading  dress  with  drops  of  night. 

The  joy  of  her  youth  is  vanished, 

She  sits  in  sadness  on  the  hills 
Mourning,  weeping  for  the  banished 

Festal;  all  the  night  through  she  cries. 

I  heard,  so  opened  my  window  wide; 

An  icy  finger  touched  my  brow, 

With  wreath  of  snow  she  passed  beside 
Me  with  the  night,  crystal  sandalled. 

- — Isadore  Elizabeth  Flanders. 
Taken  from  the  1932  Bookfellow  Anthology. 


Sent  by  Marcus  Christopher  (13),  New  York. 


Drawn  By  Helen  ZJdiljak,  New  York 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I’ve  just  finished  making  a 
pie  crust — in  this  house,  I  can’t  say  “I  made  a 
pie  today,”  because  this  is  the  way  it  works: 
Stella  and  Henry  prepare  the  apples,  I  put  the 
crust  together  and  mother  rolls  it  out.  So  it 
wouldn’t  be  fair  for  only  one  of  us  to  take  all 
the  credit,  would  it?  We  haven’t  any  school 
tomorrow  or  Monday.  Tomorrow  is  a  glorious 
day  of  freedom,  for  I  still  work  week-ends,  so 
I  can’t  have  them  for  myself.  Stella  and  I 
are  going  to  have  a  glorious  adventure — we’re 
going  shopping  for  a  Winter  coat  (for  Stella) 
alone!  It’s  a  great  responsibility,  and  we’re  full 
of  advice  and  admonitions,  but  we're  to  trust 
our  own  judgment. 

I  was  desperately  trying  to  find  a  feature 
idea  for  our  school  paper  when  one  did  come 
to  me.  I  thought  that  it  might  be  interesting 
to  find  out  and  write  about  absences — what  is 
the  commonest  excuse,  some  funny  excuses,  how 
much  an  absence  costs  the  school,  etc.  So  I 
asked  the  Wliisp's  faculty  adviser  wdiere  I 
could  get  the  information.  She  referred  me  to 
the  school  nurse.  The  nurse  referred  me  to  the 
principal,  after  giving  me  only  a  little  infor¬ 
mation.  The  principal  gave  me  a  little  more, 
and  referred  me  to  the  superintendent!  I  was 
scared  stiff— -but  anything  for  the  school  paper, 
so  off  to  the  executive  suite  I  went!  Very  for¬ 
tunately  for  me,  the  principal  was  there  and 
she  took  me  in  and  explained,  and  left  me.  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  (can  you  guess  his  mother  country) 
was  very  kind.  He  had  his  secretary  look  up 
records  and  things  and  gave  me  exact  figures 
and  information.  While  I  was  waiting  for  this, 
I  was  in  the  outer  office,  in  full  view  of  every¬ 
one  in  the  halls.  Practically  everyone  remarked, 
“Oh,  so  you’ve  been  a  bad  girl!”  Even  if  I 
had  done  something  wrong,  I  wouldn’t  have  felt 
more  scary  as  1  entered  the  office,  but  I  doubt 
that  I  would  have  felt  so  full  of  praise  as  I 
walked  out !— Florence  Wick,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  Hello  everyone!  It’s 
nice  to  be  writing  to  you  again.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  the  Alumni  will  be  with  us.  It’s  a 
treat  to  see  the  drawings  and  read  the  letters 
from  the  old  members. 

This  morning  on  my  way  to  work  I  found  two 
snails  crossing  the  load,  carrying  their  homes 
with  them.  Not  wanting  them  to  get  crushed  I 
picked  them  up  and  put  them  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

The  woods  this  year  have  been  beautiful.  Y'es- 
terday  Anna  and  I  took  a  trowel  and  some 
newspapers  and  went  on  a  trip  through  the 
woods  hunting  for  moss  and  tiny  plants  for  a 
Winter  or  glass  garden.  I  love  to  make  them. 
I’ve  made  two  pretty  ones.  They’re  so  real, 
even  to  a  little  lake,  which  is  just  a  broken 
piece  of  mirror!  I  have  plants  to  make  several 
more. 

This  Summer  I  had  the  pleasure  ctf  spending 
a  very  enjoyable  week  with  Berta  Griffiths  in 
Connecticut.  I'm  always  glad  to  meet  Our 
Pagers. 

A  last  word — don’t  forget  the  1937  reunion  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  You  really  miss  something 
by  not  attending.  I’ll  look  for  you  all  to  be 
there! — Amy  I.  Springer  (A),  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Page  Contributors:  Another  year 
has  rolled  by.  Here  it  is  November  and  time 
for  all  the  Alumni  to  return  again  for  the 
birthday  page.  I  am  not  working  on  the  farm 
any  more  so  had  to  give  up  my  nature  studies 
and  pen  and  ink  sketching.  Still  read  the  page 
though.  Only  thing,  it  isn’t  big  enough. 

Here’s  wishing  you  all  the  best  of  luck  in  the 
coming  year  and  hope  to  see  your  names  on  the 
page  again  next  November. — Erma  Hershey  (A), 
Pennsylvania. 

MY  I 
DIARY 

n mrrr> 
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Drawn  by  Raymond  Arnold,  New  York 

Oct.  5.  —  AVhat  a  day!  I  woke  up  with  a 
strange  feeling  that  something  eventful  was  go¬ 
ing  to  happen.  I  also  felt  that  it  was  extremely 
early.  As  I  rubbed  my  eyes  open  I  realized 
that  it  was  Monday  of  “Freshman  Week.”  No 
wonder  I  woke  up  early!  I  had  10  pigtails  to 
make,  and  10  green  bows  to  tie.  I  greatly  fear 
that  Louise  would  have  had  to  wait  forever  if 
Cousin  Eunice  had  not  come  to  the  rescue. 

After  my  “piggies”  were  done,  I  sat  me 
down  to  make  me  a  placard.  And  I  then  groaned 
a  mighty  groan.  My  nickname  and  my  last  name 
two  inches  high,  worn  around  the  neck  so  that 
the  upper  classmen  could  see  it.  Finally  I  got 
to  school.  I  had  my  10  pigtails.  I  had  my  plac¬ 
ard.  I  had  my  books  in  a  basket  (market  varie¬ 
ty).  I  had  on  odd  shoes  and  stockings  and  had 
on  a  bib.  Lastly  I  carried  a  nice  red  rattle.  In 
other  words  I  was  all  ready  for  Freshman  Week. 

Oct.  6. — Got  home  today  with  cramps  in  my 
middle.  The  reason?  I  bowed  to  too  many 
upper  classmen.  My  neck  was  sore  from  having 
my  bib  on  too  tightly.  (If  I  ever  have  any 
children  their  bibs  will  be  tied  loosely.)  The 
worst  feature  of  the  day,  however,  was  that  my 
shirt  was  all  baggy  in  front  from  being  worn 
backwards  all  day. 

Oct.  7. — Nearly  broke  my  neck  today  going  up¬ 
stairs  backwards.  I  think  my  right  arm  is 
stretching  from  carrying  the  basket  and  I’ll 
have  to  stretch  the  other  one  today. 

Oct.  8. — It  rained  all  day  today.  A  very  good 
idea  on  the  part  of  the  weatherman,  for  we  poor 
Froshes  had  to  carry  open  umbrellas  anyway. 

Oct.  9. — Came  home  today  with  the  feeling 


Drawn  by  Shirley  Sack  (18),  New  York 


Pen  and  Ink — By  Shirley  Sack  (18),  New  York 


Ohio 


A  Late  Fall  Day — By  Harold  Miles 
(15),  Vermont 


He's  Back  Again! — By  Wesley  Herwig, 
Connecticut 


Thanksgiving — By  Shirley  Sack  (18), 
New  York 
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that  I  had  never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life. 
I  was  actually  weak  from  the  exertion.  Today- 
was  Friday,  the  last  day  of  Freshman  Week. 
Those  who  didn't  obey  the  rules  were  punished. 
The  worst  punished  one  had  to  tell  why  lie  was 
going  to  be  the  star  of  this  year’s  basketball 
team.  He  told  them  that  it  isn’t  because  iie  is 
so  good  but  because  the  rest  are  so  bad.  The 
others  had  some  pretty  good  stunts.  Stock 
market  quotations,  duets,  a  Spring  dance  and 
Little  Nell  in  Four  Hats.  I’ll  never  forget  it 
but  I  still  wish  that  I  had  taken  my  camera  to 
school  today, — 


Sept.  21. — Children’s  day  at  the  Miueola  Fair! 
If  I  were  addicted  to  nightmares  and  thank 
goodness  I’m  not,  I  think  I’d  dream  of  bees, 
Boy  Scouts,  pigs  and  feet.  Living  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  it’s  disadvantages — the  poor  bus  and 
train  service  is  one  of  them.  We  have  no 
school  bus,  so  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
regular  one,  which  only  goes  once  an  hour.  What 
grief  that  bus  brought  me.  First  we  missed  the 
bus  that  we  originally  intended  to  take;  next 
after  waiting  an  hour,  the  bus  wouldn’t  stop 
because  it  was  too  full;  then  the  train  service 
wouldn’t  help  until  three  hours  later,  so  we 
walked!  Yes  diary,  your  tender  foot  (I  found 
that  out)  walked  to  the  fair.  It’s  about  three 
or  four  miles,  but  it  seemed  like  10.  Whoever 
said  that  walking  is  beneficial?  However,  Aunt 
Mary  lives  in  Mineola  so  I  invited  the  gang 
there  to  rest  up.  It  was  almost  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  ive  entered  the  fair  grounds.  We  were 
determined  to  see  everything  because  we  hadn’t 
gone  to  the  fair  for  several  years.  We  saw 
the  cattle,  marveled  at  their  size,  their  bushy 
tails,  the  baby  calves,  the  huge  bulls.  We  saw 
the  pigs,  some  were  mammoth  in  size,'  some 
with  litters.  While  we  were  there,  they  were 
putting  some  new  arrivals  in  the  stalls  and  one 
escaped!  I  don’t  know  who  squealed  more,  the 
pig  or  the  people!  I  know  I  did  when  he  just 
about  ran  into  me.  After  leaving  this  exhibit, 
we  went  to  see  the  flowers. 

Everything  was  noise,  excitement  and  thrills. 
A  little  boy  near  us  had  just  bought  one  of 
those  luscious  jelly  apples.  He  bit  into  it  and 
burst  out  crying — it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
left  a  tooth  in  that  apple! 

After  spending  five  or  six  hours  there,  we  had 
to  admit  it  was  quite  enough,  so  home  we  went, 
tired  but  happy,  for  we  had  been  to  the  fair. — 
“Holly.” 


Drawn  by  Mary  Gelletly  (18),  Maryland 

Knit  and  Purl 

Grandma  rocks 
And  knits  away. 

Sweaters  and  socks 
Most  every  day. 

I  know  sometimes 
As  needles  fly. 

Grandma  thinks 
Of  days  gone  by. 

Grandma  rocks 
And  knits  away. 

Re-living  hours 
Of  another  day. 

— M.  Nethercott  (A),  New  York. 


Tantrum 

We  like  the  gay  Miss  Autumn 
When  first  she  came  to  town; 

We  liked  her  warm  and  sunny  smile. 

Her  vari-colored  gown. 

But  Autumn  had  a  tantrum — 

One  morning,  with  a  frown, 

She  came  tearing  ’cross  the  hilltops, 
Rending  her  rusty  gown. 

And  then  she  shed  cold,  bitter  tears, 

And  moaned  the  whole  day  long — 

For  a  pretty  girl  to  treat  us  so 
Wo  thought  ’twas  very  wrong. 

Few  people  like  her  much  now, 

And  some  folks  not  at  all: 

Since  Autumn  had  her  tantrum 
We’ve  begun  to  call  her  “Fall.” 

— Janice  Briggs  (A),  Vermont. 


A  Worthy  Desire 

Sweet  time  of  life  I  only  ask — 

Not  wealth  nor  power  nor  flattery. 

But  that  I  well  may  do  this  task — - 
That  T  may  never  squander  thee! 

— Gerald  Fisher,  Pennsylvania. 

WR 1TF 

OUR  RACE 

Draivn  by  Elspeth  Field  (17),  New  York 

Hello  all!  Welcome  Alumni! 

Our  Page  is  celebrating  its  17th  birthday  this 
month.  Its  creation  was  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  the  farm  boys  and  girls  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  self  expression  on  the  printed  page.  It 
has  been  a  happy  meeting  place  for  thousands 
of  you  all  these  years  and  let’s  join  in  hoping 
that  it  will  be  for  many  more  years  to  come. 

To  you  old-timers  who  have  arrived  too  late 
we  extend  you  an  invitation  for  next  November. 
We  have  Erma  Hershey,  Amy  Springer.  Janice 
Briggs,  Charlotte  Dolly  and  Mary  Nethercott 
with  us. 

Our  Page  looks  good.  Janice  Briggs  has  a 
very  lovely  poem,  “Tantrum,”  and  Mary  Nether 
cott’s  poem  reminds  us  all  of  our  grandmothers. 

We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  new  contri¬ 
butors  of  any  age.  The  age  limit  is  20  years. 
There  are  no  rules  to  join  and  no  prizes  are 
given  for  the  best  work.  Drawings  are  done  on 
unlined  paper  in  black  ink  and  all  material 
must  be  original.  You  may  write  stories, 
diaries  or  poems,  just  as  you  like. 

Your  editors  wish  you  ail  a  happy  Thanks¬ 
giving. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  before  the 
fifth  of  the  month.  Contributions  arriving  later 
than  this  date  must  be  held  over  until  next 
month. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

All  letters  intended  for  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  Our  Page  or  under  this  heading  mus! 
be  stamped  and  sealed  with  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whom  they  are  intended  written  on 
the  envelope.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  lie 
mailed. 

Fred  Bruer  (18),  New  York;  Gus  Rundeberg 
(18),  New  York;  Charlotte  Ileishman  (13),  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Isabella  Bullwinkle  (15).  New  Jersey; 
Florence  Ashby  (13),  New  York. 
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CLASS 

CLOTH 


BRINGS  WINTER  EGGS 

Get  15  to  18  eggs  a  month  per  hen — 
all  winter!  Simply  use  GLASS  CLOTH 
on  laying  house  windows.  300  hena 
give  4500  eggs  a  month.  $360  profit  in 
4  months!  For  only  $2.50  worth  of 
GLASS  CLOTH!  One-fifth  the  price  of 
glass.  Admits  Kim’s  health  rays  that  make 
hens  lay.  Glass  shuts  them  out. 

For  20  years  Turner  Bros,  have  put  tough¬ 
er,  heavier  fabrics  into  GLASS  CLOTH  than 
found  elsewhere.  Besists  weather  better. 

£CM(\  CA  for  big  roll,  30-ft.  long,  36-  \ 

JtNU  3>x,3U  in.  wide.  Postpaid.  CBYS-  >  ^ 
TOL  FABBIC,  another  Turner  product,  stronger 
than  other  substitutes  for  GLASS  CLOTH,  30-ft. 
roll,  $2.  Order  NOW! 

TURNER  BROS.  St^o:  Dept.  36 


“PROVED  BY  POULTRYMEN” 


Don’ tlet  hens  drink  icy- 
cold  water  this  winter. 
Hudson  heated  foun¬ 
tains  keep  water  warm 
— hens  drink  more — eat 
more — lay  more.  There 
are  all  sizes  and  types; 
all  absolutely  safe — all 
moderately  priced.  See 
them!  Also  the  line  of 
Hudson  metal  nests. 

Equip  the  Hudson  way  ICompletelinelncludes brooders, 
waterers,  heated  fountains,  feeders,  troughs,  ventilators, 
etc. — endorsed  by  poultrymen  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  tor  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 


Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 


The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach. 
You  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  "up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  @1935,  C.M.Co. 


3  Lb.  Broilers  in  10  Wks. 

Customers  report  having  3  lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks 
with  rapid,  even  feathering.  "Most  of  the  cock¬ 
erels,”  reports  a  Connecticut  customer,  "weighed 
3  lbs.  apiece  at  10  weeks  of  age,  a  few  weighed 
3&  lbs." 

100%  FREE  FROM  PULLORUM 

Tests  made  by  Mass.  State  College.  We  set  only 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 

Free  replacement  of  chicks  lost  in  excess  of  2% 
first  4  weeks. 

STRAIGHT  R.  I.  REDS  &  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Hatching  every  week;  write  for  prices. 

REOBIRO  FARM 


'farm 


Pill  I  FK  14-16  Weeks  Old 
lULLLIO  a|  Bargain  Prices 


SETS  NEW  HIGH  RECORD  FOR  REDS  AT 
FARMINGDALE 

"Moss  Farm  Beds  finished  an  easy  first  in  the 
Red  Class  and  laid  more  eggs  than  any  other 
‘heavy’  entry.  In  addition,  this  entry  made  a 
new  high  Farmingdale  Becord  for  K.  I.  Beds" 
— Prof.  1>.  H.  Horton. 

Now  is  the  time  to  book  your  reservations  for 
Chicks  of  this  Contest-winning  strain. 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds  Moss-Cress  Rock-Reds 
Hatches  every  week. 

FREE  Catalog  on  Request. 

II  MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


C  H  Rl  STIES  SV rewJfa/npshire 

R 


1UUS 

35,000  TESTED  HKEEDEKS 
100  <  FREE  from  Pullorum 

Now  la  the  time  to  make  reservations  for  1937 
delivery  of  Hatching  Etf rh  and  Chicks. 

Straight  New  Hampshires  for  fast  growing 
broilers  and  pullet*  that  lay  large  eggs. 

Chris-Cross  Hybrids  for  JBARRED  Broilers  and 
Roasters.  Very  fast  growers. 

Hatches  every  week.  Write  for  Prices. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


Our  "Cotton  Mountaineers"  Chicks  fairly  sparkle  with 
inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced  from  hens  tested 
100%  BWD  free.  Lusty,  energetic,  healthy,  they  grow 
fast,  feather  quickly,  mature  early,  uniformly — ready 
for  long  time  production  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction.  Free  Cat.  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


MEN  WITH  CARS  WANTED 

To  distribute  fast  selling  auto,  home  and  farm  products 
in  demand  by  farmers,  dairymen,  car  and  truck  owners. 
Products  guaranteed — priced  low  for  volume  business. 
Big  accounts  shipiied  direct.  Earn  $30  a  week  at  start. 
Credit  hacking  and  promotion  for  producers.  Write  to 
LOYD’S  OF  AMERICA,  842  Cooper  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 


Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale.  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  Report  for  October  28 : 

As  in  the  case  of  colds  in  man  there  is 
no  specific  treatment  of  colds  and  kin¬ 
dred  ills  in  poultry.  Resistance  to  the 
infection  is  improved  by  dry  quarters, 
fresh  air,  sunlight  and  protection  from 
drafts  and  sudden  low  temperatures,  but 
during  Fall  and  early  Winter  it  often 
seems  impossible  to  maintain  these  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  Once  an  epidemic  of 
colds  is  under  way  little  can  he  done 
other  than  to  keep  the  flock  well  fed  and 
comfortable  and  let  the  trouble  run  its 
course. 

When  trouble  first  appears,  however, 
its  spread  may  be  limited  by  promptly  re¬ 
moving  ailing  birds.  Disease  often  gains 
in  virulence  with  each  new  victim,  and 
sick  birds  left  in  the  pens  are  centers  of 
infection,  not  only  for  colds  but  also  for 
other  wandering  organisms  which  may  be 
looking  for  a  foothold  in  the  flock. 

A  catching  net  or  hook  should  be  ready 
for  use  at  all  times.  The  sick  bird  which 
is  left  until  “tomorrow’’  is  likely  to  have 
plenty  of  company.  While  some  may  re¬ 
cover,  the  chances  are  that  if  birds  have 
only  a  nominal  value  as  egg  producers  it 
will  be  money  saved  to  dispose  of  them  at 
once.  The  possibility  of  successful  cure 
is  so  remote  that  the  poultryman  cannot 
afford  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to 
care  for  sick  birds.  Even  when  the  value 
of  a  breeding  bird  is  high,  proper  treat¬ 
ment  after  isolation  is  a  burden,  and 
there  is  continuing  danger  of  carrying 
over  infection  from  a  detention  pen  to 
the  healthy  flock. 

Another  safeguard  is  to  use  a  suitable 
antiseptic  in  the  drinking  water,  which 
is  a  common  means  of  spreading  disease. 
Sick  birds  frequently  do  not  eat,  and  so 
do  not  contaminate  the  food  supply,  nor 
is  the  mash  hopper  a  very  favorable  place 
for  the  multiplication  of  infection.  In 
most  cases  sick  birds  do  drink  —  often 
they  spend  all  day  standing  in  or  on 
the  water  pan,  and  proper  disinfection 
of  the  water  reduces  the  chance  of 
spreading  infections. 

One  of  the  following  antiseptics  may 
be  used :  One  of  the  commercial  hypo¬ 
chlorites,  in  dilution  recommended  by  the 
makers ;  potassium  permanganate,  enough 
to  color  water  deep  pink ;  bichloride  of 
mercury,  one  part  to  6,000  of  water.  Non- 
metallic  water  dishes  should  be  used. 

Disinfecting  the  water  is  in  no  sense 
a  “cure,”  it  is  simply  a  protection.  Medi¬ 
cation  strong  enough  to  penetrate  tissues 
and  destroy  disease  organisms  would  also 
harm  the  bird,  but  antiseptics  used  in  the 
recommended  dilutions  will  help  prevent 
the  spread  of  disease  in  a  flock. — Locke 
James,  Instructor,  Department  of  Poul¬ 
try  Husbandry. 

During  the  fourth  week  of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest, 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  4.54  eggs  per 
bird,  or  at  the  rate  of  64.S  per  cent.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  2.3  per  cent  under  last 
week's  production.  The  total  production 
to  date  is  16.59  eggs  per  bird.  This  is 
.24  eggs  per  bird  above  the  production  to 
date  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  in  the 
last  contest. 


High  pens  for  the  fourth  week ; 

Points 


R.  I.  R. — E.  B.  Parmenter . 

. . .  62 

“til 

N.  II.— Lamar  W.  Sexton  . 

. . .  60 

61 

R.  I.  R. — Redbird  Farm  . 

. . .  59 

t>3 

Cross — Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc. 

.  .  .  59 

61 

R.  I.  R. — Mass  Farm  . 

.  .  .  58 

58 

W.  L. — Harry  A.  Schnell  . 

. . .  57 

60 

R.  I.  R. — Wegatepa  Farms  . 

.  .  .  57 

60 

W.  L.— Pearl  Poultry  Farm  . 

59 

Leading  pens  to  date  in 

the  various 

classes : 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

Points 

Eggs 

narry  A.  Schnell  . 

. . .  223 

242 

George  A.  Pearce  . 

.  .  .  212 

232 

Creighton  Brothers  . 

...200 

21  *2 

Crockett’s  Poultry  Farm  . 

. . .  195 

221 

Creighton  Brothers  . 

199 

George  A.  l’earce  . 

211 

Kalouner’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  . . 

. . .  183 

214 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS- 
Faith  Farm  . 

207 

Faith  Farm  . 

173 

CROSS-BRED— 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  (Red-Rock) 

. ..  211 

220 

XEW  HAMPSHIRES— 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  . 

225 

C.  D.  Cummings  . 

219 

R.  I.  REDS— 

E.  B.  Parmenter  .  . 

. . .  225 

OOe; 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  . 

. . .  216 

237 

Moss  Farm  . 

. . .  214 

218 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

V.  H.  Kirkup  .  107 

212 

V.  II.  Kirkup  . 

205 

Various  Egg  Auctions 

Top  prices  at  places  and  dates  specifiet 


Brockton,  Mass.,  Nov.  5.. 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  Nov.  6. 

Butler,  Pa.,  Nov.  6 . 

Bethlehem.  Pa.,  Nov.  6... 
Vineland,  N.  .T.,  Nov.  5.  .  . 
Hightstown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  5. 
W.  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Nov.  6. 


42  @47 

491/4  @  51  * 
44%  @45] 
48%  @50^ 
50  ($4)521 

4S  @5<B 
50  @53 1 


Rouen  and  Muscovy  Ducks 

On  page  785  reference  was  made  to  a 
Muscovy  duck  and  her  large  flock. 
Through  error  she  was  labeled  as  Rouen. 
The  Rouen  is  always  colored.  Muscovy 
ducks  may  be  white. 


ARJEALLY  complete  ration  must  include 
sufficient  MILK  to  give  satisfactory 
MILK  results. 

But,  because  of  the  shortage  of  milk  this 
year,  many  rations  that  ordinarily  would 
contain  the  correct  amount  of  milk  actually 
contain  a  greatly  reduced  percentage. 

The  way  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency 
is  to  use  a  milk  supplement  that  is  depend¬ 
able,  uniform,  economical  and  easily  obtain¬ 
able.  That  means  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk — 


the  kind  of  milk  that  can  be  added  to  any 
ration  and  produce  real  MILK  results. 

Semi-Solid  is  made  only  from  pure,  cream¬ 
ery  buttermilk.  It  is  always  fresh.  Moreover, 
it  is  packed  in  convenient  and  inexpensive 
drums  of  50  lbs.,  and  100  lbs.,  as  well  as 
in  larger  containers  such  as  500-lb.  barrels. 
Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  full  information 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Semi-Solid 
should  be  fed  to  large  flocks  or  small  or 
write  direct  to  the  manufacturer. 


Semi-folid  Ruttermilk 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

THE  ONLY  IMPORTANT  COMPANY  MANUFACTURING 
BUTTERMILK  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY 


WANTS  TO  KNOW  WHAT 
WE’RE  FEEDING  OUR  HENS 
TO  MAKE  THEM  LAY  SO 
GOOD 


REGULAR  MASH,  SON,  MIXED 


WITH  NOPCO  XX  AT  PROFIT 
PRODUCTION  LEVELS,  GIVES  EM 
VITAMIN  A  AND  0  FOR 
LAYING  AS  WELL 
AS  RICKET 
PREVENTION 


FOR  WINTER  EGGS 

WORM  LAYERS  with 

The  Gizzard  Capsule 

Poultry  authorities  say  that  millions  of  laying  hens 
are  in  poor  condition  due  to  lack  of  green  feeds  last 
summer.  Tills  makes  worming  doubly  important.  It 
is  not  enough  to  worm  for  only  Barge  Round  Worms  if 
your  birds  have  Barge  Tapes  and  Pins — and  most  birds  | 
have  more  than  one  kind  of  worms.  Use  the  Gizzard 
Capsule — it's  for  all  three  kinds.  Insoluble  coating 
makes  it  more  effective  and  easy  on  the  fowls,  lc  or 
less  per  bird.  | 

Get  This  FREE  Poultry  Book 

The  New  1937  LEE  WAY  POULTRY  BOOK  tells  all 
about  worming  and  other  poultry  problems.  Also  how  to 
diagnose  and  prevent  or  treat  diseases.  Get  Gizzard 
Capsules  and  this  free  book.  At  Lee  Dealers;  or  postpaid. 

Geo.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


CLCCTRIC 
ARC  WCtPST? 

W  orks"^OfFAn^^^ 

Storage  Battery  or 
Ordinary  Eigrht  Socket 

•nils  new  electric  arc  welder  is 
made  possible  by  the  invention  of  a 
low  voltage  carbon.  Auto  batteries 
may  be  used  without  removing  from 
car.  Uses  about  same  current  as  four 
headlight  bulbs.  Broken  parts  are 
simply  melted  together  by  the  white 
hot  electric  arc,  in  just  a  few  sec¬ 
onds.  Produces  about 
7000  degrees  heat. 


Hottest  Flame  Known 

2*®’  Melts  iron  and  steel  instantly.  Welds 
'^fenders,  radiators,  holes  in  bodies, 
milk  cans,  tanks,  brazes  broken  cast¬ 
ings.  Works  on  anything  iron,  steel, 
brass,  copper,  tin  or  galvanized  metal. 
Permanent  repairs  made  for  al¬ 
most  nothing.  Used  by  factories 
in  many  operations.  Positive 
money  back  guarantee  by  a  re¬ 
sponsible  firm. 


TRINDL PRODUCTS 


AGENTS 

Men  with  cars 
to  sell  mechan¬ 
ics,  repairmen, 
farmers,  radio 
and  b  a  1 1  e  r  y 
shops,  factories. 
Five  minute 


E229-U 

CALUMET  AVE„ 
L  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ur Seeds  Now 


&WELL  TRUST  YOU/ 


For  3  years,  thousands 
have  used  Maule’s 
Easy-Payment  I  dan- 

get  all  the  seeds  you 
want,  send  only 
down  paym  e  n  t. 
Nothing  more  till 
September.  No  in¬ 
terest.  Maule’s  Seed  Kook 
free,  and  Easy-Payment  Plan’ 
—tested  guaranteed  seeds  for', 
prize  vegetables,  flowers 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  f 
3(9  Maule  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  %k 


on/ 

Maules 

FAMOUS 

Easy- 

Payment 

Plan 


WHimkOCK 


II 

I 

I 


BABY  S II  ;« 
CHICKS...  ’ M*  IOO 

EGGS  FOR  ID  ns 
HATCHING....**  IOO 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

Ali  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed¬ 
ers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.  VV.  D.  free). 

■  Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing. 

■  make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons. 

CTTrm  /  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED. 
1  3  ^  » 1  ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

u  Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


TOLMAN 


AGAIN  Outstanding  Egg  Records. 

Winning  Pen,  W.  New  York.  Three 
Highest  Life-Time  Pens.  Vineland 
Hen  Contests.  Exceptional  Quality. 

Pedigreed  Cockerels.  250  to  348- Egg 
Dams.  Early  order  discount.  Chicks, 

Eggs.  Free  Catalog. 

IRVING  KAUPER.  Box  IOO.  NEW  PALTZ.  N.  V. 


I 


f’HirK C  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
ing  flocks.  Immediate  and  fall  deliv¬ 
eries.  Catalog  free.  Moliawk  Valley  Hatchery. 
Ill  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  New  York 


n|||  |  PTC  Hubbard  Farms  New  Hampshires.  Four 
r  U  LLC  I  O  months  old  and  ready  to  lav.  Nice  ones. 
Reasonable  prices.  SUNNY  ACRES.  PUTNEY.  VT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  clever  and  prolific  forger  and  im¬ 
personator  has  been  going  throughout  the 
South  and  Southwest  defrauding  hotels 
and  merchants  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  His  true  name  is  not  known 
but  he  has  used  Gregory  Hammond  and 
some  forty  aliases.  He  registers  at  a 
hotel  and  shortly  after  presents  a 
cashier's  check  asking  that  it  be  cashed. 
For  identification  he  presents  a  creden¬ 
tial  card  which  represents  that  he  is  an 
employee  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal  Inustry. 
His  photograph  and  signature  are  on  the 
card.  He  also  has  exhibited  Western 
Union  and  Postal  telegraph  identification 
cards,  a  Washington,  D.  C.,  driver's  li¬ 
cense  or  a  Georgia  automobile  registra¬ 
tion.  He  also  makes  small  purchases  in 
department  and  general  stores  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  check,  taking  the  balance  in  cash. 
The  check  invariably  proves  to  be  a 
forgery.  Warrants  are  out  for  his  ar¬ 
rest  in  Birmingham,  Dallas  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  is 
very  desirous  of  apprehending  him  and 
any  information  concerning  this  indi¬ 
vidual  or  similar  activities  should  be 
promptly  reported  to  them. 

A  roasting  and  baking  pan  was  pur¬ 
chased  about  May  12  of  this  year  of  the 
Health  Cooking  Appliance  Co.  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  through  their  agent  M.  A. 
Perley.  A  demonstration  was  given  at 
the  church  and  the  agent  called  at  the 
homes  and  took  orders  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  $3.95  was  paid  in  full. 
Three  letters  have  since  been  written  to 
the  company  and  no  answer  received.  The 
buyer  can  ill  afford  to  lose  this  money 
and  I  appeal  to  you  to  assist  in  recover¬ 
ing  the  amount  or  the  merchandise  for 
which  it  was  paid.  t.  n. 

New  York. 

We  have  had  other  similar  reports  but 
the  Health  Cooking  Appliance  make  no 
attempt  to  adjust  the  complaints  and  do 
not  reply  to  requests  for  information  as 
to  why  the  goods  are  not  sent. 

I  sent  11  pounds  of  walnut  kernels  by 
insured  parcel  post  to  Sunnyburn,  315  N. 
Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  have 
written  several  times  and  cannot  hear  a 
word.  The  Postmaster  states  they  have 
been  delivered.  Hope  you  can  get  the 
money  for  me.  MRS.  D.  A.  G. 

Virginia. 

No  response  or  adjustment  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  “Sunnyburn,”  but  as  our  let¬ 
ters  are  not  returned  they  must  still  be 
receiving  mail  and  we  put  this  complaint 
on  record  for  the  benefit  of  other  readers. 

I  received  a  check  from  the  com¬ 
pany  which  you  sent.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  getting  it  for  me.  It 
was  only  a  small  amount  but  I  needed  it 
just  the  same  and  that  is  why  I  did  the 
work  for  them.  But  if  it  had  not  been 
for  your  service  I  perhaps  would  not  have 
heard  from  them  as  they  did  not  answer 
my  letter  asking  why  they  did  not  send 
the  check.  As  I  understand  you  do  not 
accept  pay  for  your  work  I  can  only 
praise  your  paper  and  continue  our  sub¬ 
scription  before  it  runs  out.  H.  c.  B. 

Vermont. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  shown  for 
the  little  service  we  were  able  to  render 
and  feel  that  we  are  well  repaid  by  such 
a  hearty  word  of  praise. 

Allen  Branin,  Lewis  Young  and  Gor¬ 
don  0.  Krunune  pleaded  guilty  on  an  ac¬ 
cusation  of  having  defrauded  a  Brooklyn 
man  of  $22,000.  A  fourth  man,  Nova 
Brown,  is  also  under  indictment.  The 
men  induced  the  Brooklyn  party  to  invest 
$20,000  in  real  estate  in  Atlantic  City. 
They  claimed  they  owned  the  property 
and  two  automobile  manufacturers  were 
eager  to  buy  it.  The  indictment  states 
that  the  men  neither  owned  the  property 
nor  had  any  options  on  it. 

Howard  Morrison  of  Waverly,  W.  Va., 
confessed  that  he  had  used  ether  to  sil¬ 
ence  chickens  before  stealing  them.  The 
method  was  easy  and  there  was  no  outcry 
from  the  poultry  and  he  was  able  to  steal 
them  without  haste.  The  authorities  ap¬ 
prehended  him,  and  he  later  made  the 
confession. 

In  Texas,  it  is  reported,  many  poultry 
farmers  have  dyed  their  chickens  bright 
red.  blue  and  green  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
thefts  that  were  prevalent.  It  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  dispose  of 
such  poultry  by  anyone  except  the  owner. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
of  New-  York  City  reports  the  success  of 
a  drive  to  break  up  the  racket  of  charity 
fakers.  It  is  alleged  that  New  Yorkers 
have  been  mulcted  of  $2,000,000  a  year 
by  contributions  to  fake  charity  rings  and 
their  fraudulent  schemes.  These  rackets 
included  requests  for  donations  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  camps,  hospitals,  food  baskets, 
etc.  Men  operating  the  “Charity  Church 
of  Christ”  and  “  United  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion,”  were  sentenced  to  varying  prison 
terms. 


What  can  you  tell  me  about  P.  H. 
Towrell  Nursery  Sales  Co.,  Painesville, 
Ohio?  He  called  here  last  Summer  and 
wanted  us  to  grow  berry  sets  for  his 
nursery  so  they  would  have  the  sets  near 
here  for  sale  in  this  State.  We  gave 
them  a  payment  down  for  which  we  have 
nothing  but  a  written  contract  and  as 
it  is  time  to  set  them  wTe  have  written 
tvrice  but  have  not  heard  from  them. 

New-  York.  p.  j.  d. 

All  letters  to  the  P.  H.  Tow-ell  Nur¬ 
sery  Sales  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  are  re¬ 
turned  unclaimed  and  no  forwarding  ad¬ 
dress  is  known  for  them.  We  have  had 
similar  complaints  and  referred  to  the 
company  in  this  column  several  times. 


I  wonder  if  you  can  help  me  get  any 
satisfaction  out  of  the  Sterling,  Inc.,  85-87 
N.  Main  St.,  Brockton,  Mass.?  It  is  a 
furniture  store.  I  joined  one  of  their 
clubs  and  paid  in  $26,  50  cents  per  week. 
They  draw  out  one  lucky  name  each 
week.  Of  course  my  name  never  came  out. 
The  contract  calls  for  $35  to  be  paid.  The 
collector  stopped  coming  last  Fall  after 
agreeing  to  send  me  a  breakfast  set  for 
the  $26  I  had  paid  in.  MRS.  M.  D. 

Massachusetts. 

This  company  is  reported  to  be  out  of 
business  and  no  address  known  for  any 
of  the  operators  of  the  company.  There 
is  room  for  much  disappointment  in  these 
so-called  “clubs.” 

Can  you  help  me  out  in  the  matter  of 
a  subscription  to  a  magazine?  Last 
July  or  August  I  sent  for  a  two-year 
subscription  to  the  tennis  magazine 
“Racquet,”  published  by  the  Racquet 
Publishing  Co.  of  1475  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  I  have  not  received  any  copies 
since  the  December  issue.  I  have  written 
to  them  twice  but  have  received  no  word 
of  any  kind  from  them.  r.  f.  r. 

Massachusetts. 

The  Postmaster  tells  us  that  no  such 
magazine  is  entered  at  the  office  as  second 
class  matter.  Through  another  source 
we  learn  that  the  Racquet  Tennis  Maga¬ 
zine  went  out  of  existence  some  time  ago. 

I  was  told  that  you  collect  unpaid  bills 
free  of  charge.  I  am  sending  you  an  un¬ 
paid  bill.  I  have  sent  this  maxr  many 
bills  but  never  heard  from  him  as  yet. 

Pennsylvania.  r.  l.  c. 

We  try  to  collect  bills  for  our  friends 
against  debtors  in  other  States  or  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  creditor  cannot 
collect  the  claim  himself,  or  when  there 
is  some  misunderstanding  or  neglect  that 
we  may  be  able  to  explain  or  overcome. 
In  such  cases  we  feel  justified  in  using 
the  influence  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  pub¬ 
licity  not  only  to  collect  the  claim  but 
also  when  justified  to  expose  a  fraud  or 
refusal  to  pay  a  just  claim.  But  where 
debtor  and  creditor  live  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  community,  the  creditor  is  in  better 
position  to  collect  than  w-e  are.  In  such 
cases  the  debtor  is  inclined  to  resent 
the  interference  of  a  distant  publisher 
and  when  the  default  is  due  to  neglect 
or  need  of  time  or  dispute  our  appearance 
is  likely  to  cause  hard  feeling  between 
the  local  people.  For  these  reasons  we 
feel  that  we  would  do  more  harm  than 
good,  and  anyway  that  we  are  not  jus¬ 
tified  to  meddle  in  such  local  affairs.  The 
above  claim  is  of  this  type.  It  is  an 
old  rule  with  us  and  we  think  the  major 
part  of  our  people  understand  and  ap¬ 
prove  this  policy. 

These  few  lines  on  Sales  Resistance 
are  sent  to  you  to  present  to  your 
readers.  I  have  been  interested  in  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Desk  and  I  feel  this  information 
will  be  useful  to  your  readers.  Those  who 
have  read  Publisher's  Desk  over  a  period 
of  years  may  well  be  impressed,  not  only 
by  the  new  and  differing  schemes  for 
tempting  one  to  part  with  his  hard 
earned  money,  but  also  by  the  number 
of  those  who  still  fall  for  the  old  rackets 
which  repeatedly  have  been  exposed  and 
proved  utterly  worthless.  It  is  easy  for 
most  of  us  to  resist  buying  those  things 
which  we  know  we  cannot  afford  and  do 
not  need.  Where  we  most  need  “sales 
resistance”  is  when  articles  or  schemes 
are  presented  by  some  “high  pressure” 
salesman.  It  takes  but  a  second  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line — and  sometimes  many 
months  to  liquidate  the  obligation  thus 
incurred.  Many  sign  in  haste  to  repent 
in  leisure  with  anguish  and  regret.  There 
is  one  simple  and  direct  way  to  meet  all 
such  “high-pressure”  salesmen.  This 
method  always  works  and  is  adequate 
for  the  highest  type  of  pressure.  Simply 
say.  I’m  not  interested,”  and  stick  to  it. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  feeling  any  obli¬ 
gation  to  tell  a  perfect  stranger  that 
you  can  not  afford  and  do  not  want  what 
he  offers.  You  do  not  have  to  go  into 
detail  about  your  income,  financial  condi¬ 
tion.  or  any  other  personal  matter  con¬ 
cerning  you  or  your  family.  You  would 
resent  being  questioned  by  a  friend  on 
such  personal  matters  and  certainly  this 
information  is  no  business  of  a  stranger. 

Ohio  p.  s,  b. 


Send  for 

FREE 

32-Page  Book 


“First  Aid  for  Dairy 
Cows.”  Competent  vet¬ 
erinary  advice  on  what 
to  do  when  cows  ail. 
Chapters  on  Gorging, 
Bloat,  Choke,  Winter 
Cholera,  Lousiness, 
Constipation,  Drench¬ 
ing  Impaction,  Slow 
Breeding,  Abortion, 
Retained  Afterbirth, 
Difficult  Calving,  Milk 
Fever,  Mastitis,  Gar¬ 
get,  Troubles  of  Udder 
and  Teats — and  numer¬ 
ous  other  cow  topics. 
32  pages — handsomely 
illustrated. 


WHEN  you  have  bought  your  feed  at  the  store 
— even  when  you  have  carefully  figured  the 
ration  and  fed  it  to  your  cows  you  may  think  you 
are  through  PAYING.  But  are  you? 

Some  of  this  feed  you  pay  for  DOUBLE,  because 
any  UNUSED  part . . .  any  that  goes  through  with¬ 
out  complete  digestion  and  assimilation  . . .  not  only 
is  wasted,  but  represents  a  sure  sign  that  the  normal 
milk-making  activity  of  the  cow  is  sluggish.  That  is 
when  you  begin  to  feed  at  a  loss — and  when  expen¬ 
sive  disorders  usually  find  their  origin.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  cows  are  in  stable,  out  of 
fresh  air,  consuming  a  diet  of  dry,  rich  grains  and 
roughage. 


KOW-KARE  with  Iodine — a 
New  Vehicle  for  Dairy  Profits 

This  famous  formula  of  Iron  and  medicinal  herbs  and 
roots  is  now  improved  by  the  addition  of  Iodine.  It  is 
more  than  ever  of  definite  value  as  a  conditioner  in  the 
cow  barn.  Iron  for  a  purifier  of  the  blood;  botanical 
drugs  for  their  tonic  effect;  Iodine  to  supply  a  nutri¬ 
tional  element  lacking  in  most  soil  crops  and  feeds — an 
element  sorely  needed  to  get  the  most  from  the  rich 
proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins  of  the  winter  diet. 

Adding  Kow-Kare  is  not  an  expense  ...  it  is  a  means 
of  earning  greater  returns  from  your  winter’s  work. 


Especially  Needed  by 
Cows  at  CALVING 

It  is  paying  caution  to  fortify  cows  due  to  freshen,  when 
so  many  production  breakdowns  and  breeding  troubles 
find  their  source.  You  can  help  Nature  and  save  money 
for  yourself  by  making  a  regular  practice  of  adding 
Kow-Kare  before,  during  and  after  the  ordeal  of  calv¬ 
ing.  Thousands  of  cow  owners  have  found  the  profit  of 
using  this  common-sense  aid. 

Ask  your  feed,  drug  or  general  store  about  Kow-Kare; 
they  will  supply  you — $1.25  and  65£  packages.  Ask 
them  the  saving  on  dozen  lots.  Directions  for  feeding 
are  found  on  each  can. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Ca£f 
Ttlanncv 


WILL  TELL 
YOU 

CARNATION  COMPANY 

Dept.  R.N .  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
Drop  a  card  to  above  address 
and  this  free  book  will  guide 
you  in  raising  better  calves. 


JHE  BETTER  WAY  TO  FEED  CALVES. 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET  of  our  latest 
10  Star  Milker.  Many  exclusive  features. 
New  sensational  power  unit.  Over  100,000 
Hinmans  sold.  27  years  of  service.  Buy 
Now.  Save  money.  EASY  TERMS. 
Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  New  York 


Lowest  Cost  Roughage 
and  Grain  Grinding 


JAY  BEE”  PORTABLE  HAMMER  MILL 
Great  Money 
Maker — 
Farm 
to  Farm 
Grinding 

_ _ _  „ _ _ goes  20%-40%  farther. 

"JAY  BEE”  Cracker  Jack  can’t  be  beat.  Operates  with 
any  farm  tractor.  20,000  “JAY  BEE”  mills  prove 

Capacity,  Economy,  Durability.  Write  quick  for 
portable  demonstration  details,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  INC.,  Dept.  33 
Franklin,  Tenn.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


EDISON 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor,  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  Interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO..  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

§  A  \/P  MANCV  For  Power  &  Litrht.  Replace  your  old 
.  1  lead  batteries  with  Edisons  Excep¬ 

tionally  long  life.  Non-Acfd,  Non-Corrosive  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargers  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  p-uara»'tee3.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY”,  88  Ster¬ 
ner  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


Fot  Good  Lnfk,  use  Maule's  tested,  guar-  Cl 

anteed  seede.  All  the  leading  varieties.  ■  " 
neweot  early  etrains  for  heavy  yield  and 
highest  market  prices — luscious  vege¬ 
tables,  finest  flowers.  W  rite  today  for 
Maulc’s  Seed  Book ,  &  Maule? B 

*  Famou a  Easy- Payment  Plan, 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
312  ManleBldg.,Phila.,Pa* 


a®E 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING  “  s 


ness. 


Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  our  Instructive  Fotdtr  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PERRICH  BROS. 

Want  on  Commission 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 

I  also  other  fruits  &  vegetables. 
Checks  mailed  dailj}. 

42-44  HARRISON  STREET 
Trading  Member  Cor.  Washington  St.,  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  Now  York  Clt» 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  and® we 

and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARI l  i  ana  e 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of 
t  si  ova  Ynrk  State  only.)  Address  PLAC-l-No  oc  i 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


1„,,;TII1  WE  PAY  CASH  FOR  USED  EIGHT 
W  AN  I  til  PEANTS.  State  size  and  price.  Me 
pay  freight.  SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY, 

82  Sterling  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

PI  All  Til  A  CHICKEN  AND  FRUIT  LAND, 

rLUKlUA  2 Vi  acres  $99,  $1  down,  $1  weekly. 
LARSEN,  BISBEE  BLDG.,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


I  want  Skunks,  Coons,  Minks,  Weasels.  Muskrats 
from  N.Y.,  Pa.,  Mich.,  New  England.  Don  t  wait  to 
write  for  price  list,  just  ship  and  say  hold  separate. 
JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  42  MILL  ST.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Its  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  us  grow. 


Traps 


;  Snares;  Bails;  ™-.“hoes;com- 


_ r  _ , _  ,  .  plete  trapping  equip¬ 
ment;  lowest  prices;  quickest  service.  Free  Catalog. 

HOWE  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  ME. 


Help  Wanted 


FARMER,  HANDYMAN,  experienced,  married, 
for  farm,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.;  $50  per 
month  and  house;  in  reply  state  full  details  and 
references.  ADVERTISER,  2802,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— At  once,  young  woman  for  general 
housework  in  family  of  3  adults;  permanent 
position;  must  cook  and  bake;  state  wages  and 
reference,  T.  DRISCOLE,  Kauneongo  Lake,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Couple,  no  children,  to  live  in  coun¬ 
try;  cook,  housekeeper;  gardener,  handy-man, 
drive  car;  separate  cottage,  modern  house,  fam¬ 
ily  of  two,  remote  location;  permanent  if  satis¬ 
factory;  share  crops  if  interested  in  building  up 
farm;  state  age,  experience,  nationality,  refer¬ 
ences,  wages;  interview  necessary.  JOHN  AN¬ 
DREWS,  East  Dover,  Vermont. 

WANTED— Man  to  help  on  general  farm;  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary;  wages  $15-$20  per  month, 
hoard;  steady  all  year.  ADVERTISER  2831, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN  for  general  housework,  cook¬ 
ing;  refined,  capable  only  reply;  good  home. 
MRS.  J.  JENSON,  46  Duffield  Drive,  South 
Orange,  N.  J. 

COUPLE  TO  MANAGE  battery  equipped  poultry 
plant  in  Pennsylvania;  must  know  disease  con¬ 
trol  and  sanitation;  also  knowledge  of  cows; 
free  rent,  salary;  opportunity  to  share  in  profits 
without  investment;  salary  $50  month;  take  full 
charge.  BOX  32,  Realservice,  110  W.  34th, 
New  York. 


SINGLE,  MIDDLE-AGED  man  of  clean  habits 
who  can  milk,  plow,  gardens  and  do  chores  on 
small  farm;  absolutely  no  liquor  tolerated;  state 
wages  wanted  and  experience;  good  home  for  the 
right  man.  BOX  506,  Pliilmont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework,  two 
adults,  two  children;  must  like  children;  $25 
month.  MRS.  E.  P.  SMITH,  170  Windsor  Ave., 
Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — On  large  dairy  farm  experienced 
farm-hand,  30-40,  married,  no  children;  wages 
$55  per  month  and  unfurnished  living  quarters, 
modern  conveniences;  give  age,  height,  weight, 
details  regarding  experience  and  character, 
ability,  references.  ADVERTISER  2840,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  housekeeper  on  modern 
farm;  one  child  no  ohjectiou.  BOX  51,  New¬ 
foundland,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  farmer,  experienced,  willing 
worker;  state  wages  expected.  BOX  175,  It.  D. 
1,  Ilellertown,  Pa. 


SINGLE  MAN,  over  40,  by  year;  good  habits, 
industrious;  general  farming.  L.  F.  TORS- 
LEFF,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Route  salesman  and  canvasser 
for  farm  dairy.  L.  H.  YOUMANS,  New 
Scotland,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 


COOK,  HOUSEWORKER,  sturdy,  settled,  re¬ 
fined  type  desired;  small  country  estate;  two 
children;  state  wages,  age  and  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  2844,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE — House  and  $30  month  year  round  for 
part-time  help  with  housework  and  on  grounds, 
small  estate;  state  age,  qualifications,  refer¬ 
ences.  KENYON,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


GIRL,  HOUSEWORK,  excellent  home,  $20. 
HERMAN,  322  Empire  Blvd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EUDERLY,  RELIABLE  farm-hand.  M.  NESS, 
It.  D.  3,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FARM  COUPLE  wanted,  good  milkers,  clean 
dairy,  small  herd,  generally  useful;  West¬ 
chester  County;  $40  month.  ADVERTISER  2849, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  FOR  general  housework.  CLAYTON,  214 
N,  Pleasant,  Ridgewood,  N.  J, 


WANTED — Mother’s  helper,  assist  housework; 

excellent  home,  $25.  BINDAY,  665  Fulton 
Avenue,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  accustomed  to 
farm  life,  who  is  willing  to  keep  house  for 
three  farm  help  and  help  milking  twice  a  day; 
room  and  board  furnished;  farm  is  located  in 
Northern  New  Jersey;  state  salary,  experience 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  2851,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  dairy  farmer,  not  over  25 
years  old;  must  be  good  milker  and  able  to  do 
general  farm  work;  room  and  board  furnished; 
farm  is  located  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  state 
salary,  experience  and  references.  ADVERTIS¬ 
ER  2852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Carpenter  or  handy-man  with  tools 
to  work  around  dog  kennels,  milk  one  cow; 
$20  a  month  to  start.  AALTEN  KENNELS, 
Springfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Older  man  for  general  farm  work, 
milk  two  cows;  must  understand  pruning; 
good  home;  $15  Winter  months.  JOS.  BOCHS- 
LER,  It.  I).  1,  Cannon  ltd.,  Barker,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  GIRL,  help  in  kitchen,  plain  cooking, 
cleaning;  $40,  room  and  hoard.  BURT’S 
SCHOOL,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED,  one  who  can  help 
with  milking,  small  dairy.  ADVERTISER 
2855,  care  Rural  NewWorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  caretaker  for  es¬ 
tate  in  Lake  George  region:  permanent  job 
for  honest,  industrious,  resourceful  handy-man; 
good  furnished  modern  house;  advise  wages  re¬ 
quired  and  references.  ADVERTISER  2857, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GENERAL  maid  for  two  adults,  plain 
cooking.  MRS.  HOWARD  JENKINS,  West- 
port,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  man,  good  milker  and  team¬ 
ster,  $15  per  month,  room  and  board.  MRS. 
ORA  ICELLAM,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  man,  12-cow  dairy,  drive  milk 
route  and  make  himself  useful;  $30  month, 
room,  hoard,  laundry.  PHILIP  ROBINSON, 
Washington  Ave.,  Pateliogue,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  on  poultry  farm,  $30  monthly, 
room  and  board;  state  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  SIIELEN’S,  North  Salem,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  GIRL  or  woman,  for  small 
family  in  country;  experience  not  necessary; 
state  nationality,  experience,  references,  wages. 
Write  BOX  21,  Salebury,  Pa. 


DAIRY  FARM  OPPORTUNITY,  couple,  experi¬ 
enced,  industrious,  responsible,  complete  charge 
of  modern  dairy  farm,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.; 
best  living  conditions;  exceptional  proposition; 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2864,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  White  girl,  general  housework, 
small  family.  MRS.  T.  BADER,  1024  Mont¬ 
gomery  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pres.  3-4231. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERT  FARM  and  dairy,  working  manager, 
all  branches,  with  plans  to  make  farm  really 
pay.  APARTMENT  6,  30  East  Kinney  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  age  21,  wants  work  on  poultry 
farm;  no  experience;  references;  state  wages. 
LOUIS  BOUCHARD,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont. 


YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  as  manager  of 
country  estate  or  stud  farm;  ability,  integrity 
and  honesty  unquestionable;  lias  held  postion  as 
manager  of  large  stud  farm  for  past  five  years. 
Write  MR.  GEORGE  DILKS,  Box  62,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  N.  J. 


SOBER,  RELIABLE,  middle-aged  man  desires 
work  on  farm  near  New  York  in  exchange  for 
congenial  home.  ADVERTISER  2833,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


KENNELMAN,  POULTRYMAN.  American,  mar¬ 
ried;  sporting  dogs.  WILLIAM  GEHRING, 
Route  S,  Pateliogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUrLE,  honest,  reliable  wants 
position  as  caretaker;  wife  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  man  handy  with  tools,  drives,  under¬ 
stands  gardens,  flowers,  shrubs,  vines,  care  of 
poultry.  ADVERTISER  2834,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  manager’s  or  herds¬ 
man’s  position  wanted  at  once  by  middle-aged 
married  man,  no  children;  life-time  experience 
in  the  breeding  and  developing  of  purebred  cat¬ 
tle,  milk  production  and  farm  management.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2836,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED— -Married  poultryman  and 
poultry  slaughter-liouse  man,  expert;  at  once; 
references.  ADVERTISER  2837,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM-n.VND,  GOOD  milker,  drive  truck,  do 
anything,  $30  monthly.  ARTHUR  SCHU¬ 
MANN,  Madison,  Conn. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  American,  single,  38  years  old,  hon¬ 
est  and  dependable;  Graham  graduate;  no  liquor 
nor  cigarettes;  references.  ADVERTISER  2843, 
care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


COUPLE  WISHES  work  on  a  certified  dairy 
farm;  wife  as  cook,  man  experienced  dry- 
hand  milker;  references;  state  wages.  SAM 
C.  CLARK,  Box  255,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  job  agricultural  school  gradu¬ 
ate,  10  years’  outside  experience;  married. 
BINGIIAM  MYERS,  624  Valley  Forge  Ave., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  LIFE  experience  all  branches, 
married;  conscientious,  competent.  DODGE 
SMITH,  White  River  Junction,  Vermont. 


POULTRY — Two  young  men  desire  learn  poultry 
farming;  $20  month  each.  ADVERTISER 
2850,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  DRY  HAND  milker  desires  good  dairy 
opportunity,  no  field  work;  $40  mouth;  in  New 
York  State.  ADVERTISER  2847,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ACTIVE,  ELDERLY  American  farmer  will  do 
light  chores  and  pay  ten  dollars  per  month 
for  good  home  and  laundry.  ADVERTISER 
2803,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED,  sober,  reliable, 
dependable,  experienced,  wants  position  on 
chicken  farm.  ADVERTISER  2854,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  GENERAL  experience  includ¬ 
ing  hatchery  work,  would  like  responsible 
position.  ADVERTISER  2856,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  ON  POULTRY  farm,  young  man,  in¬ 
experienced;  hoard  and  low  wages.  JOHN 
ROCHE,  605  East  141st  St„  New  York, 


MAN,  40,  WISHES  work.  ADVERTISER  2865, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  poultryman  desires 
position.  W.  PALMER,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  caretaker,  chauffeur,  de¬ 
sires  cottage;  references.  FRANK  FISK, 
Adams,  Mass. 


ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  position 
soon;  twenty  years’  experience  in  practical 
management;  scientific  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of 
livestock,  soils,  crops,  fruit  and  gardening;  con¬ 
structive  organizer  and  director;  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  details;  American,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  college  education.  ADVERTISER  2858, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  position  on  truck  farm  or  estate 
by  married  American  where  experience,  hon¬ 
esty  and  ambition  are  wanted.  ADVERTISER 
2859,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  honest,  temperate,  trustworthy, 
quiet,  refined,  intelligent,  willing  do  light 
work  inside  or  out  for  home  with  kindly  appre¬ 
ciative  person;  satisfaction  guaranteed;  write 
fully.  ADVERTISER  2861,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  (50)  desires  position 
as  housekeeper  and  companion;  would  like  to 
go  South  for  the  Winter.  ADVERTISER  2862, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  caretaker  of  small  es¬ 
tate;  have  driver’s  license,  experienced;  sin¬ 
gle,  farmer.  M.  CASE,  103  Vermilyea  Ave., 
New  York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FARM  FOR  RENT,  ideal  market  at  two  nearby 
Summer  resorts.  C.  E.  WEARE,  Ogunquit, 
Maine. 


50-ACRE  FARM,  $2,500;  (4  mile  from  improved 
highway,  2  miles  northwest  from  Tliouipson- 
town,  Pa.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Florida  home,  attractive,  conve¬ 
nient,  near  Dixie  Highway  through  town,  few 
miles  from  Orlando;  orange  and  grapefruit  grove 
over  an  acre,  help  to  carry  expenses;  magnolia, 
live  oaks,  oleanders,  etc.  on  place;  particulars. 
F.  W.  H.,  Box  21,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 


EIGHTY-ACRE,  fourteen-cow  dairy  and  grain 
farm;  good  buildings,  running  water;  money¬ 
maker;  with  or  without  stock  and  equipment. 
WM.  H.  DUNLAP,  R.  2,  Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1.85-aere  dairy  farm  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  with  stock,  tools;  large  barns, 
two  houses,  electricity;  for  details  write  ALLEN 
E.  THROOP,  1020  26th  St.  S.,  Arlington,  Va. 


WANTED,  WITHIN  100  miles  of  New  York 
City,  small  farm  or  land;  must  be  reasonable, 
small  down  payment.  ADVERTISER  2848,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEY  —  10  lbs.  best  clover,  $1.50  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  POUNDS  superb  honey,  $1  postpaid. 
HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buc-kland,  Mass. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  (liquid)  here,  clover 
$5.40,  buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50;  guaranteed;  write  for 
prices  of  mixed  honey  and  resale  offers.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  ■ — •  60  lbs.  extra  clover,  $5.40,  28  lbs. 

$2.70,  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $4.80,  amber  $4.80, 
not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.60;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  HONEY  liqrid,  5  lbs.  $1.10, 
2  pails  $2,  liquid  with  comb  $1.25,  creamed  5 
pounds  $1.25,  postpaid;  use  pure  Vermont  honey; 
direct  from  producer;  shipped  promptly.  FRANK 
MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


NEW  BLACK  walnut  kernels  60c  per  pound 
postpaid,  2  lbs.  $1.15,  5  lbs.  $2.75.  BLACK 
WALNUT  COMPANY,  Strasburg,  Virginia 


A  POSTAL  CARD  will  bring  you  our  new  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  price  list  of  selected  tree- 
ripened  Indian  River  oranges  and  grapefruit  for 
holiday  gifts  and  home  consumption.  CHESTER 
GROVES,  City  Point,  Florida. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


OUR  BEST  light  clover  honey:  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2  pails  $1.80  and  6  pails  $4.50;  buckwheat  1 
5-lb.  pail  90c,  2  pails  $1.70  and  6  pails  $4;  all 
postpaid  third  zone:  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.35  gallon; 

sugar  5-lb.  pail  $1.55,  five  1-lb.  bricks  $1.65, 
postpaid  third  zone  or  express  paid  east  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East 
Ave.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


CHOICE  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  2  pounds  $1.15, 
5  pounds  $2.50,  5  pounds  comb  honey  $1.30, 
postpaid.  H.  M.  ARTZ,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE — Comb  honey,  buckwheat  and  amber, 
by  case.  0.  V.  CROUNSE,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  SPY  apples,  delivered  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  New  England,  $2.25  per  bu.  A.  O. 
CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Schley  paper-shell  pecans,  60  cents 
per  lb.,  p.p.  B.  B.  KEEP,  Boardman,  Florida. 


FAMOUS  CHESAPEAKE  oysters,  fresh  from  the 
beds — big,  fat,  delicious  and  different — you 
will  be  “delighted;”  selects  $2.40  gal.,  mediums 
$2.10,  21  or  more  15  cents  gal.  less;  all  prepaid 
third  zone.  WM.  LORD,  Cambridge,  Md. 


DESIRABLE  BOARDING  home,  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated;  pleasant  room;  reasonable  rate:  elderly 
gentleman  preferred.  Write  to  J.  BENSEL,  R. 
D.  2,  W allkill,  N.  Y. 


FURNISHED  CABINS,  including  fuel,  $15  month; 

room  and  hoard  $40;  climate  unsurpassed  for 
pulmonary  diseases.  CAMP  TRAVIS,  Hollywood, 
New  Mexico. 


1  OR  2  FURNISHED  rooms  with  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  heat,  garage,  suitable  for  two  ladies 
or  couple,  with  or  without  hoard;  fine  location, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  2846,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED,  beautiful  residence, 
near  AVorld’s  Fair  Grounds;  reasonable. 
FLAGLER,  34-51  Franklin  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE  cheap,  three  Simplex,  two  Brower 
oil-brooder  stoves,  slightly  used,  and  other 
poultry  equipment.  MRS.  SKYER,  Holbrook, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Bible  Commentary.  G.  KEEFER, 
1418  Spring  Rd.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINCESS  TINE,  select,  $7  per  hundred  lbs.: 
order  early.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 25  old  black  walnut  trees.  JESSE 
C.  MORGAN,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Second-hand  tractor  plow  similar  to 
No.  134X  Brush  Plow;  state  year  and  price. 
ADVERTISER  2860,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


LOTS  FOR  SALE  — ■  50x200  ft.  at  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y.  F.  EMANS,  Lagrangeville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Ideal  gentleman’s  farm,  country 
home,  170  acres,  wonderful  location,  view, 
good  elevation;  finest  of  buildings,  improve¬ 
ments,  19-room  house,  large  barn;  60  miles  New 
York;  price  $30,000.  ADVERTISER  2832,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — $600,  (4  acre,  good  soil,  good  road, 
1(4  blocks  main  highway;  electric  available; 
Brentwood,  L.  I.;  information  E.  DONOVAN, 
Hartwiek,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  farm,  50  acres  up,  good  buildings, 
good  location,  all  modern  improvements,  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  Northwestern  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  ADVERTISER  2838,  eare  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  dairy  farm,  stocked  and 
equipped,  20  cows  or  more,  Jersey  or  Con¬ 
necticut,  by  first  of  March.  ADVERTISER 
2839,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BLACK  WALNUT  kernels,  highest  quality,  2 
pounds  $1.25,  postpaid.  H.  F.  STOKE,  Roan¬ 
oke,  Virginia. 

TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  orange  —  sweet, 
juicy,  full-flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.75 
with  order,  express  charges  collect;  grapefruit, 
heavy,  tender  and  flavory,  price  $1.50;  assorted 
$1.75;  tangerines  $1.75:  absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed!  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonoto- 
sassa,  Florida. 

NEW  CLOVER  honey  in  60’s  $5;  sample  10c. 
WARREN  MOORE,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Buy  direct;  recleaned  No.  1  stock, 
10  pounds  $1.75,  50  pounds  $6.50,  100  pounds 
$10;  prompt  shipments.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO., 
Franklin,  Virginia. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid;  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  LARGE  dairy  farm,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y,,  near  Salamanca;  337  acres, 
well  balanced;  attractive  large  house,  60-ft. 
barn,  2  ells,  48-eow  concrete  stable,  silo,  30-ft. 
milk  house,  other  buildings;  $10,000;  reasonable 
terms,  low  interest  rate.  Write  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  or  buy  dairy,  creamery  or 
receiving  station.  ADVERTISER  2841,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


1VHITE  CLOVER  honey,  six  5-lb.  pails  $3.75, 
60-lb.  can  $5.25,  two  $10,  f.o.b.  Chaumont; 
extra  fine  for  bottling;  write  for  quantity  prices. 
F.  K.  CLAI’SADDLE,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

PURE  PORK  sausage,  real  country  style,  2(4 
lbs.  $1,  5  lbs.  $1.75;  hickory  double' smoked 
hams  and  bacon,  lb.  45  cts.;  best  camembert 
cheese,  box  8  to  10  oz.  50  cts.;  all  postpaid. 
STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6-acre  poultry,  truck  farm.  A.  T. 
MORRIS,  Denton,  Md. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pretty  little  cottage,  furnished, 
electric  lights,  $800;  rent  for  $20  per  month; 
15  acres,  5-aere  lake,  10  main  street  building 
lots,  $1,000,  will  trade;  stamp  please.  A.  O. 
BLAKE,  Pomona,  Florida. 


HONEY — 120  lbs.  fancy  clover  $10,  light  ambei 
$9,  mixed  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn 
N.  Y. 


OYSTERS,  CHESAPEAKE  Bay’s  tasty  salt¬ 
water  oysters:  gallon  $2.10  postpaid."  (Cap¬ 
tain)  WILLIAM  G.  NOWELL,  Shadyside,  Md. 


r~ 


Country  Board 


LARGE  FARM,  Sullivan  County,  for  use,  com¬ 
petent  man,  return  for  care  and  small  serv¬ 
ices.  ADVERTISER  2853,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DESIRABLE  8-ROOM  residence  on  main  Sen¬ 
eca  Lake  Boulevard,  barn,  with  16  acres  land, 
includes  10  acres  grapes;  price  $4,500.  Write 
E.  G.  PORTER,  Caywood,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  COUNTRY  store,  will  exchange  good¬ 
paying  renting  property  and  nice  home.  PUT¬ 
NAM,  Terrence  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  FOR  cash,  2  acres,  farming  section, 
dirt  road,  no  buildings.  H.  ANDREW,  2640 
Deeator  Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Farm  within  50  miles  New  York 
City;  send  full  particulars.  BOX  130,  Suite 
1803,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


EL  VENAD0  RANCH  finest  Imperial  prunes; 

guaranteed  the  largest,  highest  quality  prunes 
grown,  5-lb.  fancy  redwood  box,  $2,  carriage 
paid.  Write  S.  BATCHELLOR,  Venado  P.  0„ 
Calif. 


HONEY,  NEW  crop,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


EL  VENADO  RANCH  finest  Imperial  prunes, 
stuffed  with  English  walnuts,  3-lb.  de  luxe 
redwood  box,  $2.50,  carriage  paid.  Write  S. 
BATCHELLOR,  Venado  P.  O.,  Calif. 


MISSING  SINCE  October  18,  Mary  Keysor,  age 
17  years,  height  five  feet  three  inches,  weight 
115,  dark  brown  eyes  and  hair  scar  on  upper 
left  eyelid,  wearing  red  tarn,  red  sweater, 
brown  checked  coat,  blue  slacks,  brown  oxfords: 
last  seen  Palmer  City,  Mass.,  October  20;  any 
information  will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by 
mother.  GRACE  KEYSOR,  Weedsport,  N.  Y." 


WANTED — Kohler  lighting  plant:  will  pay  cash. 
A.  GERARD,  Box  74,  New  Market,  N.  H. 


50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  $6-$25;  photos  6  cts.; 

ideal  Christmas  gifts;  goose  featherbeds,  pil¬ 
lows.  VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


DELCO  PLANT  batteries,  never  used.  WORTH 
ROUSE.  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


REGULAR  FARMALL,  3  years  old,  new  Fire¬ 
stone  tires,  motor  perfect;  reasonable  for  cash; 
32-volt  automatic  Delco,  cheap.  CHAS.  LOVE- 
JOY,  Victor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Over  500  feet  of  church  pews  with 
cushions,  good  condition;  price  $250.  LAVERN 
DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 32  volt  lighting  plant;  write  for 
particulars.  C.  G.  MeMILLAN,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y. 


ALL-WOOL  COLONIAL  coverlets,  beautiful  pat¬ 
terns,  assorted  colors,  on  approval;  $10.  ROSE- 
LAND  FARM,  Burkeville,  Virginia. 


FOR  SALE  —  Delco  lighting  plant.  ELMER 
ROBISON,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Not  much  happens  in  the  apple  market, 
but  most  changes  from  week  to  week  are 
slightly  upward  and  the  general  level  is 
higher  than  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea¬ 
son  and  higher,  by  25  to  50c  a  bushel,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago. ...  The  dealers 
have  stored  large  quantifies  of  eastern 
bushel  pack  and  the  growers  seem  in  no 
hurry  to  sell  what  is  left  except  at  full 
market  prices  or  a  little  more. 

Probably  the  price  trend  is  still  up¬ 
ward.  The  main  drawbacks  are  the  light 
export  trade  and  the  large  supplies  of 
oranges  and  grapefruit  at  declining 
prices.  Seldom  have  eastern  apples  sold 
so  close  to  the  prices  in  the  boxed  apple 
region.  Stayman  at  $1.35  per  bushel  and 
Winesap  at  $1.50  are  about  the  same  at 
most  country  shipping  points.  Some  east¬ 
ern  growers  fare  the  best  this  season  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  the  basket  pack  is  less 
and  there  is  a  market  in  the  East  for  all 
the  culls.  Trouble  is,  the  eastern  crop 
was  too  light  to  pay  very  well  at  any 
price.  Eastern  and  midwestern  country 
prices  are  close  together  at  $1.10  to  $1,35 
per  basket  for  York,  Baldwin  and  Green¬ 
ing,  and  around  $1.50  for  good  McIntosh, 
Delicious.  Spy  and  Winesap.  City  mar¬ 
kets  quote  such  extremes  as  75c  and 
$2.50,  but  $1.25  to  $1.50  is  a  common 
range  for  much  of  the  good  fruit. 

Old-time  apple  buyers  were  brought  up 
on  a  market  where  a  red  Winter  apple 
was  usually  a  Baldwin  and  the  others, 
probably,  Greening.  To  such  people,  the 
multitude  of  standard  modern  apple  va¬ 
rieties  is  a  bit  confusing.  The  other  day 
a  shipper  sent  some  apples  to  market  and 
marked  them  Ilubbardston.  The  sales¬ 
man  spoke  of  them  as  Starks.  While  the 
salesman  and  your  market  reviewer  were 
talking  about  them,  a  buyer  came  along 
and  asked  the  price  of  “those  Baldwins.” 
That  famous  old  variety  which  was  al¬ 
most  a  religion  among  apple-growers  a 
generation  or  two  ago,  has  been  losing 
ground  rapidly  because  of  Winter  damage 
to  old  orchards,  its  tendency  to  odd-year 
bearing  and  to  the  Baldwin-spot  disease, 
and  because  of  the  rapid  development  of 
apple  regions  where  other  varieties  do 
better.  The  McIntosh,  which  has  fallen 
heir  to  some  of  the  Baldwin  popularity, 
has  defects  of  its  own,  but  it  sells  higher 
than  the  Baldwin  by  about  50c  a  bushel 
this  year,  and  has  done  its  full  share  the 
past  10  years  to  regain  part  of  the  fancy 
apple  market  for  eastern  growers. 

That  grand  old  apple,  the  Northern 
Spy,  is  also  more  popular  since  it  has 
been  found  that  the  Spy  is  a  very  fancy 
fruit  under  good  cultivation.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  strictly  a  northern  variety, 
but  for  the  past  two  seasons,  some  of  the 
best  Spys  on  the  market  were  from  the 
South,  grown  mostly  on  the  upland  or¬ 
chards.  They  ripen  early  but  will  keep 
well  if  placed  promptly  in  cold  storage. 
A  Spy  orchard  ready  for  bearing  and  a 
first-rate  orc-hardist  make  a  paying  com¬ 
bination.  Like  many  other  good  things, 
the  tree,  although  vigorous,  matures  slow¬ 
ly  and  planting  a  Spy  orchard  is  a  young 
man’s  job. 

Potato  prices  were  edging  forward 
again  in  early  November.  City  markets 
were  held  back  by  the  receipt  of  frosted 
stock,  but  the  slant  was  upward  in  the 
country.  Weather  down  to  10  degrees 
in  the  more  northern  districts  caught 
some  potatoes  in  farm  storage  as  well  as 
the  comparatively  few  left  in  the  fields, 
leaving  the  position  even  stronger  for 
sound  stock.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
Western  New  York  crop  was  estimated 
still  in  the  field,  and  also  some  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Wisconsin.  Prices  for  large  lots 
of  sacked  stock  in  principal  producing 
sections  were  $1.55  to  $1.75  per  100 
pounds,  and  $1.75  to  $2.15  in  the  cities 
for  most  kinds,  except  western  baking  po¬ 
tatoes.  Growers  in  Western  New  York 
were  selling  at  80c  per  bushel  in  bulk. 
Idaho  growers  were  getting  $1.50  per  100 
pounds  bulk  for  baking  stock,  and  for 
No.  2's  they  got  $1,  which  usually  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  paying  price  even  for  No.  1  po¬ 
tatoes.  These  western  No.  2’s  compete  to 
some  extent  with  eastern  potatoes,  being 
rather  small  but  sound  and  fairly  even 
size. 

Celery  prices  went  up  about  50c  a 
crate  on  frost  damage  and  the  interrupted 
marketing,  but  storage  holdings  are 
larger  this  year  and  the  heavy  crop  of 
California  celery  is  coming  along.  Cab¬ 
bage  probably  was  not  much  damaged. 
Carrots  may  have  been  hurt  but  the  price 
has  not  changed  much  yet  for  either  of 
these  vegetables.  Onions,  too  are  drag¬ 
ging  along  at  low  prices. 

Turkey  markets  in  early  November 
were  doing  fully  as  well  as  expected,  con¬ 
sidering  the  large  production.  A  rush  of 
half-fattened  birds  was  in  prospect  near 
Thanksgiving  because  of  western  feed 
shortage.  Those  who  held  over  their 
young  turks  for  Christmas  seemed  to  have 
a  fair  chance  of  a  better  market  because 
much  of  the  poor  stock  will  be  out  of  the 
way  by  that  time.  g.  b.  f. 


Learn  About  My  Perfected 
RUPTURE  INVENTION! 

WHY  worry  and  suffer  any  longer? 

Learn  no<w  about  my  perfected 
invention  for  all  forms  of  reducible 
rupture.  It  has  brought  ease,  comfort 
and  happiness  to  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  by  assisting 
Nature  to  restore  the  natural  strength 
to  the  weakened  muscles  and  close 
the  opening.  You  can  imagine  how 
happy  these  thousands  of  rupture 
sufferers  were  when  they  wrote  to  me 
to  report  that  they  had  no  further 
use  for  any  kind  of  a  support.  How 
would  YOU  like  to  be  able  to  feel 
that  same  happiness  —  to  sit  down 
and  write  me  such  a  message — a  few 
months  from  today?  Hurry — send 
coupon  quick  for  Free  Rupture 
Book,  self-measuring  chart,  and 
PROOF  of  results. 

Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 


Special  Brooks  Appli¬ 
ances  are  made  for  all 
types  of  reducible  rup¬ 
ture  and  successfully 
fitted  by.  mail. 


Gives  Nature  a  Chance  to 
CLOSE  the  OPENING 

Surprisingly— continually  my  perfected  Auto¬ 
matic  Air  Cushion  supports  the  weakened 
parts  allowing  Nature,  the  Great  Healer,  to 
swing  into  action!  All  the  while  you  should 
experience  the  most  heavenly  comfort  and 
security.  No  obnoxious  springs,  metal  girdles 
or  hard  pads.  No  salves  or  plasters.  My  com¬ 
plete  Appliance  v/eighs  but  a  few  ounces, 
is  durable,  inconspicuous,  sanitary  and  cheap 
in  price.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  say  “goodbye” 
to  rupture  worries  and  “hello”  to  NEW  free¬ 
dom  .  .  .  NEW  glory  in  living  . . .  NEW 
happiness  with  the  help  of  Mother  Nature 
and  my  perfected  Air  Cushion  Appliance? 


Rupture  Book  FREE! 


r 


Confidential  Coupon 
for  Rupture  Sufferers 


H.  C.  BROOKS,  President, 
330-F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Rush  me  your  new  Free  Book, 
self-fitting  chart.  Proof  of  re¬ 
sults,  all  without  obligation , 
in  plain  envelope. 


C.  E.  BROOKS,  Inventor 


Name. 
Street. . 
City .  . 


.State- 


State  whether  I 
for  man,  □  I 
woman,  □  J 
or  child,  □  j 


fPROOFfj 


Read  These  Reports  on  Reducible 
Rupture  Cases. 

(In  our  files  at  Marshall,  Michigan,  ice  have 
over  31,000  grateful  letters  which  have 
come  to  us  entirely  unsolicited  and 
without  any  sort  of  payment.) 


“I’m  NOW  O.  K.” 


“I  bought  an  Appliance  for  a  scrotal  rupture  in 
November,  1930.  In  June  of  1934  I  quit  wearing  this 
Appliance  and  I  haven’t  needed  it  since;  there  is 
no  sign  of  rupture.  I  don’t  spare  myself  in  any  way. 
I  play  on  a  Baseball  Team  in  summer,  do  hard 
work  and  I  will  tell  the  world  I’m  now  O.  K.” — 
Homer  Johnson,  Route  2,  Sharon  Springs,  Kansas. 


“Completely  Recovered” 

“This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  completely  recovered 
from  my  rupture  after  wearing  your  Appliance  for 
one  year.  It  has  been  two  years  since  I  quit  wear¬ 
ing  your  Appliance  and  I  surely  feel  fine  and  not 
bothered  with  the  rupture  atall.” — AlbercJ.  Cupps, 
960  Dodge  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Likes  Brooks  Best 

“I  bought  one  of  your  Rupture  Appliances  in  1933, 
wore  it  day  and  night  for  one  year  and  laid  it  aside 
last  December.  The  rupture  hasn’t  bothered  me 
since.  I  used  several  others  without  success  until  I 
got  a  Brooks.” — J.  B.  McCarter,  Route  2,  Box  104. 
Oregon  City,  Oregon. 


V 


“Runs  and  Plays” 

My  son  has  not  worn  the  Appliance  for  over  a 
year.  He  wore  one  for  ten  years  and  I  am  very 
grateful  now  to  think  he  has  laid  it  aside.  He  is 
twelve  years  old,  runs  and  plays  hard  like  all  boys 
and  is  never  bothered  about  the  rupture.” — Mrs.M. 
George,  Route  1,  Box  103,  Cumberland,  Md, 


SENT  on 
TRIAL! 

MY  INVENTION  is 
never  sold  in  stores 
nor  by  agents.  Beware  of 
imitations!  You  can  get  it 
only  from  my  U.  S.  fac¬ 
tories  or  from  my  33  for¬ 
eign  offices!  And  I*ll  send 
it  to  you  on  trial.  If  you 
don’t  like  it — if  it  doesn’t 
“work” — it  costs  you 
NOTHING.  But  don’t 
buy  now.  Get  the  facts 
about  it  FIRST!  Write 
me  today.  I’ll  answer  in 
plain  envelope  with  in¬ 
teresting  information 
Free,  Stop  Your  Rupture 
Worries  —  send  coupon 
now!  All  correspon¬ 
dence  treated  as  strictly 
confidential. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

330-F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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HERSKOVITS 

3  3  3  SEVENTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


FREE!  Vatuible  Booklet  - 

new  Tripping  secret* - 
Guiranrccd  Price  Lint, 
Marker  Reporti.  Ship¬ 
ping  Tigi— other  im¬ 
portant  information. 


PROMPT  RETURNS 

★  - 

DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 


k 
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LIBERAL  GRADING 


9 


Beautify  Interior  of  Your  Home  with 

INGERSOLL  PAINTS 

QUALITY— Since  1842 

Direct  from  Manufacturer 
Wholesale  Factory  Prices 

WRITE  TODAY  for  Full  Information 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 
246  Plymouth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


As  low  as 

$12 


H.  &.  Z.  Wood  Saws 


of  unsurpassed  quality,  direct 
to  you  at  factory  prices. 

Cordwood  and  "Tip  Saws 

Concrete  Mixers,  Mandrels, 
Pulleys,  Boxes,  etc  .  Rubber 
and  Canvas  Belting  at  rock 
bottom  prices.  Catalog  free. 
Write  today. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO.,  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


W.  IRVING  HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO.,  Inc. 

333  Seventh  Ave.,  Dept.  5,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
Please  send  me  Free  Booklet,  information, 
etc. 


NAME'. 


P.  O . ROUTE.. 

STATE . BOX. 


[TOR 


II 


3  Speeds  Fwd. 
and  Reverse. 
Rune  4  to  8 
hours  per  gal. 


Amazing  money-maker  for  farms,  truck  gar¬ 

dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  ranchos, 
country  homes,  etc.  Flows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  belt 
machinery.  2  to  5 II.  1*.  riding  or  walking  types. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Prices  and  lO  Day  Trial  Plan.  J 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office)  | 
4711  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas  i 
130-F  West  42nd  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 
*  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Soles 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 
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J.  0.  Allen,  from  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Bunch  of  Porkers  Enjoying  Their  Dinner 
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Potato  Industry:  Aroostook  County,  Maine 


HE  potato-digging  season  in  Aroo¬ 
stook  County  is  over,  after  many  in¬ 
terruptions  by  a  rainy  Fall.  Various 
reports  and  estimates  as  to  the  total 
yield  place  it  as  a  normal  or  above 
the  normal  crop ;  some  say  from 
45,000  to  46,000  carload  lots.  Allowing  250  barrels 
to  a  carload  would  give  between  ten  and  eleven  mil- 
ion  barrels.  This  is  from  an  area  of  130,000  acres. 

The  yield,  while  not  comparable  with  the  bumper 
crop  of  1934,  is  a  decided  increase  over  1935,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  The  year  1934  will  long  set 
a  high  mark  to  attain  again,  when  53,000  recorded 
carloads  were  shipped  out  of  the  county,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  crop  carried  out  by  trucks.  It  has 
been  placed  as  high  as  65,000  carloads  as  a  total 
yield  for  the  year. 

A  more  ideal  growing  season  could  never  be 
wished  for.  The  crop  this  year  gi\es  quite  a  little 
apprehension  as  to  its  keeping  qualities  because  of 
the  finding  of  an  unusual  amount  of  rot.  This  has 
been  found  in  various  sections  of  the  county  and 
various  reasons  are  advanced  as  to  the  cause.  Some 
think  it  was  due  to  late  planting,  and  others  believe 
that  the  rainy  season  was  wholly  to  blame.  How¬ 
ever,  as  that  may  be,  the  term  “spotty” 
the  condition  as  was  found  in  many  fields. 

There  has  also  been  noted  some  “cracking”  this 
year,  but  in  much  less  degree  than  last.  Speculation 
is  rife  as  to  the  cause  of  the  cracking.  Last  year 
this  effect  was  laid  to  the  peculiar  growing  season. 
This  year  no  such  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
present  season  was  consistently  rainy,  while  last 
year  the  early  part  was  rainy  followed  by  extremely 
dry  weather.  Some  observers  advance  as  a  reason 
the  continued  use  of  magnesium  in  fertilizers.  Any¬ 
how  it  would  seem  that  here  is  a  problem  for  the 
State  agricultural  farm  to  solve. 

Back  in  1917  and  1918  when  the  word  was  given 
out  by  those  in  close  touch  with  the  high  command 
in  Washington,  that  the  humble  “spud”  might  be  a 
determining  factor  in  winning  the  war,  because  of 
food  value  and  alcoholic  content,  it  was  urged  upon 
the  growers  to  increase  their  acreage  and  speed  up 
production.  At  that  time  an  analysis  of  5-8-7  for 
fertilizer,  a  ton  used  per  acre,  was  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  in  planting.  A  yield  of  90  barrels  per  acre  was 
the  average  throughout  the  county.  Today  by  using 
double-strength  fertilizer  and,  where  the  regular 
grade  is  used,  increasing  the  application  by  some 
times  one  half  ton  to  the  acre,  a  yield  of  approxi¬ 
mately  150  to  175  barrels  is  not  unusual.  This  year 
some  growers  have  raised  as  high  as  204  barrels  per 
measured  acre  on  fields  of  exceptional  fertility. 

Anyway,  at  the  prevailing  price  of  around  $2  per 
barrel  out-of-field,  many  farmers  are  paying  off  fer¬ 
tilizer  bills  long  since  due  and  reaping  the  rewards 
of  a  courage  rare  after  so  many  lean  years. 

Likewise  this  good  news  has  spread  and  increased 
by  goodly  numbers  the  “knights  of  the  road,”  and  the 
more  legitimate  citizens  who  hope  to  share  in  the 
general  prosperity  when  once  more  Lady  Luck  be¬ 
stows  her  favors,  like  a  smiling  June  morning,  in 
this  God-favored,  North  Country. 

I  must  give  credit  for  the  photographs  to  my 
neighbor  and  friend,  Roy  Thomas.  These  photos 
are  genuine  and  not  “faked”  as  was  suggested  to  me. 
1  saw  the  field  of  one  photo  at  “digging  time”  and 
the  wheels  of  the  potato  digger  were  plugged  by 
potato  vines.  The  vines  were  green  until  frost 


Maine  Potatoes  Grown  hy  Roy  Thomas 


feet,  and  even  deeper  under  some  conditions.  For 
this  reason  it  is  impossible  to  remove  them  from  the 
soil  as  can  be  done  with  quack  grass  and  most 
other  weed  roots. 

Cutting  them  off  by  plowing  or  cultivating  only 
aggravates  the  situation,  since  new  shoots  are  sent 
up  where  this  is  done  in  great  numbers,  and  where 
we  had  one  plant  before  plowing,  we  later  find  a 
dozen  or  more.  It  has  been  claimed  that  if  enough 
hogs  were  confined  where  the  bindweed  is  prevalent, 
and  were  given  very  little  other  food,  that  they 
would  destroy  them  in  time. 

Some  have  tried  to  smother  it  in  various  ways  by 
piling  on  quantities  of  hay,  straw  or  other  material, 
or  by  growing  very  thick  heavy  crops  of  buckwheat 
or  rye,  but  the  sowed  crop  always  comes  out  second 
best.  One  farmer  piled  a  quantity  of  damaged  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  to  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  on  a  small 
plot  infested  with  bindweed  and  felt  sure  that  he 
had  destroyed  it.  Imagine  his  surprise  and  disap¬ 
pointment  later  on,  to  find  the  top  of  his  hay  stack 
all  greened  over  with  the  victorious  bindweed ! 

The  serious  consequences  of  this  pest  so  impressed 
(he  writer,  that  the  efforts  of  our  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  were  solicited,  with  the  result  that  a  public 
field  meeting  was  held  a  few  days  ago,  at  which  a 
representative  of  the  Botany  Department  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  went  into  details  and 
explained  the  only  known  ways  to  control  bindweed 
The  most  common  method  of  spreading  the  weed  is 
the  roots  from  the  infested  section  of  a 
field  and  distributing  them  in  other  parts  in  the 
fitting  and  cultivating  practices.  If  allowed  to  bloom 
and  mature  it  will  also  form  seeds  which  may  be 
carried  to  the  barn  in  hay  or  grain  crops,  and  then 
back  to  the  fields  in  litter  or  manure.  If  left  un¬ 
disturbed  the  plant  spreads  very  slowly. 

There  are  two  suggested  methods  of  control : 
First,  keep  the  land  “black” — that  is,  plow  and  cul¬ 
tivate  deeply  with  broad  sweep  cultivator  teeth, 
often  enough  to  prevent  the  least  particle  of  green 
to  show  above  ground  for  at  least  one  entire  year. 
In  this  way  the  root  system  will  become  so  starved 
that  it  will  die.  Second,  spray  or  dust  with  sodium 
chlorate  which  destroys  all  plant  life  by  being 
absorbed  or  taken  up  by  (he  circulation  of  the  sap 
through  the  plant  and  its  root  system. 

The  latter  is  quite  an  expensive  process,  since  it 
requires  at  least  200  gallons  of  solution  per  acre, 
consisting  of  one  pound  of  sodium  chlorate  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  sprayed  on  evenly  so  that  every 
plant  is  covered.  This  material  comes  in  metal  con¬ 
tainers  only,  since  it  may  become  very  inflammable 
or  explosive  when  moistened  and  in  contact  with  any 
cloth  or  vegetable  matter.  The  cost  of  the  white 
powder  or  crystals  is  about  $7.50  to  $8  per  100 
pounds.  It  will  keep  indefinitely  if  stored  in  tight 
metal  containers. 

Either  of  these  treatments  mean  painstaking  ef¬ 
forts  involving  no  little  expense,  but  if  the  infested 
land  is  worth  reclaiming  it  can  be  done,  particularly 
if  only  small  patches  are  showing  up.  But  beware, 
for  one  is  liable  to  fail  to  realize  their  danger  from 
this  worst  of  all  known  weeds,  till  it  is  too  late  to 
avoid  a  long  expensive  tight  to  clean  it  up. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  irving  c.  ir.  cook. 

It.  N.-Y. — There  is  another  chlorate  weed  killer, 
calcium  chlorate,  sold  commercially  as  “Atlacide” 
that  does  not  have  the  fire  menace  of  sodium  chlo¬ 
rate.  It  is  often  used  in  destroying  poison  ivy. 


A  Large  Yield,  in  a  Maine  Potato  Filed 


By  A.  J.  Brown 
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killed  them  and,  as  they  were  wet,  they  would  wind 
up  like  a  rope  and,  like  the  strands  of  a  cable, 
actually  made  so  hard  pulling  of  the  machine  that 
it  had  to  be  cleaned  at  the  end  of  each  row  although 
drawn  by  two  pairs  of  very  heavy  draft  horses. 

Most  persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
State  of  Maine  wonder  how  a  single  county  there 
can  produce  so  many  potatoes.  For  their  informa¬ 
tion  it  may  be  said  that  Aroostook  County  is  nearly 
as  large  as  the  whole  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
it  doubtless  has  more  first  class  potato  land  than 
any  other  locality  in  the  United  States. 

The  soil  is  of  glacial  origin,  though  not  believed 
to  have  come  from  any  great  distance,  as  it  is  main¬ 
ly  derived  from  limestone  shale  underneath  most 
of  the  area. 

The  season,  while  too  short  for  grains  as  a  rule  is 
particularly  favorable  for  potatoes.  The  pinch  of 
serious  drought,  which  hits  other  localities,  is  seldom 
felt  in  this  way  in  Aroostook. 

In  other  words  the  climate  just  suits  the  potato, 
which  thrives — and  often  blossoms,  so  that  whole 
fields  are  like  a  flower  garden. 


Handling  a  Bad  Weed 

There  have  been  some  estimates  made  by  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  regarding  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  farmers  of  this  country  through 
the  effect  of  weeds.  It  runs  into  the  millions  of 
dollars,  possibly  reaching  the  billion  mark.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  estimate  is  only  a  guess  at  best.  But 
we  all  know  that  there  is  a  tremendous  loss  suffered 
annually  from  these  thousands  of  varieties  of  un¬ 
desirable  plants. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  produce  the  same  results 
that  are  caused  by  weeds,  by  overplanting  or  seed¬ 
ing  too  thickly  in  putting  in  any  crop.  As  one 
authority  defined  it,  “A  weed  is  any  plant  growing 
in  the  wrong  place.” 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  weed  that  is  a  real  menace 
or  pest  in  one  locality  may  be  of  little  consequence  in 
another  section  of  the  country.  Some  are  trouble¬ 
some  only  in  quite  restricted  areas,  while  others  may 
be  very  widespread. 

Of  the  latter  type  is  a  weed  known  by  several 
different  names,  commonly  called  bindweed  or  wild 
morning  glory  in  the  East,  while  in  the  West  it  is 
referred  to  as  creeping  jenny,  to  the  botanist  it  is 
known  as  Convolvulus  arvensis.  But  call  it  what 
you  may  it  is  a  bad  actor!  We  are  told  that  this 
weed,  like  many  others  of  our  pests,  was  introduced 
from  Europe  about  50  years  ago,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time  has  become  quite  prevalent  over  the  entire 
northern  part  of  the  United  States.  Apparently  it 
is  more  common  or  at  least  more  troublesome  in  the 
West.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  plant  is  the  most 
dangerous  and  destructive  of  all  our  noxious  weeds. 
Any  farmer  that  has  only  a  few  plants  on  his  farm 
should  realize  his  danger  before  it  becomes  too  late, 
for  once  well  established  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate  it.  So  serious  is  this  weed  that  farms  in 
the  West  that  are  infested  with  it  are  denied  loans 
from  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 

The  reason  it  is  so  difficult  to  destroy  bindweed 
is  because  of  its  extensive  deep  root  system,  which 
penetrates  the  subsoil  to  a  depth  of  from  six  to  ten 
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In  The  Upper  Harlem  Valley 

There  is  a  lot  of  good  land  and  excellent  farming 
in  this  section  between  Millerton  and  Chatham,  N. 
y. — upper  Dutchess  County  through  Columbia.  The 
valleys  are  broad,  with  many  stretches  level  or 
slightly  rolling. 

All  of  the  general  farm  crops  thrive,  and  apples 
do  well,  though  this  industry  is  not  so  large  there 
as  nearer  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  real  livestock 
country — good  pasture  and  productive  meadows. 
Here  and  there  herds  of  beef  cattle  are  found, 
mainly  offspring  from  the  big  Aberdeen-Angus 
BriarclifE  Farms,  at  Pine  Plains,  but  the  largest 
livestock  industry  is  dairying. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  were  taken  near  Hills¬ 
dale.  One  is  the  milk  receiving  plant 
at  the  railroad  station.  As  will  be 
noted  it  is  quite  a  sizable  affair  and 
every  morning  there  is  a  steady  stream 
of  farmers,  with  milk  loads  of  various 
sizes  —  some  having  only  two  cans, 
others  six  or  eight  or  even  more.  Haul¬ 
ing  milk  to  the  station  was  once  a  job 
that  might  use  up  a  forenoon,  where 
a  farmer  was  several  miles  away  and 
had  only  horse  power.  Now  the  small 
( nr  or  auto  truck  covers  the  miles  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  milk  is  delivered 
and  the  driver  back  in  time  for  break¬ 
fast,  with  a  half  day  of  other  farm 
work  possible. 

Another  picture  shows  a  rolling 
meadow  with  farm  buildings  and  apple 
trees  in  the  background.  Half  a  dozen 
scenes  like  this  are  available  in  the 
same  locality— broad  acreage  and  well- 
kept  buildings. 

The  third  scene  shows  what  seems  to 
me  an  ideal  centralized  school  —  the 
Itoeliff  Jansen  Central  School.  Instead 
of  being  built  to  glorify  a  village,  it  is 
set  out  in  the  country,  with  only  a 
farmhouse  near,  midway  between  the 
villages  of  Hillsdale  and  Copake,  tak¬ 
ing  in  26  districts.  I  saw  one  of  the 
school  buses  and  was  told  that  eight 
of  these  conveyances  accommodated 
the  school  patrons.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  hardship  connected  with  this  cen¬ 
tralization,  but  I  did  not  discover  any. 

The  building  is  beautifully  located, 
with  background  of  hills  and  an  attrac¬ 
tive  brook — Roeliff  Jansen  Kill  nearby. 

The  children  have  all  of  the  benefits  of 
pure  air  and  sunshine,  both  indoors 
and  out,  with  none  of  the  disadvant¬ 
ages  of  village  schools. 

While  in  this  locality  I  made  a  little 
journey  up  through  the  Green  River 
Valley,  once  quite  a  business  locality, 
with  two  or  three  mills  and  a  number 
of  farms.  Now  it  is  mainly  game  pre¬ 
serves  and  scenery.  There  is  plenty  of 
the  latter  in  the  hills  and  gorgeous 
Autumn  colors  of  the  woodland,  and 
glimpses  of  the  Green  River  now  and 
then. 

The  new  State  road,  leading  to  Mon¬ 
treal,  has  done  away  with  the  terrible 
hills  and  mudholes  of  former  days,  so 
that  two  hours  covered  what  formerly 
was  a  half  day’s  journey.  The  mill¬ 
pond  where,  as  a  boy  of  seven,  I 
rowed  about  in  the  flat-bottom  boat 
Father  made,  is  no  longer  there,  both 
dam  and  mill  having  been  washed 
away  in  one  of  the  “freshets”  common  when  the 
snow  bi-eaks  up  in  such  narrow  valleys. 

From  there  we  went  over  to  Spencertown,  turned 
down  South  Street,  past  the  Griswold  and  Gaul 
farms,  up  Brush  Hill,  along  the  Ringwood  flats,  up 
the  little  rise  to  the  Ostrander  place,  around  two 
sharp  turns  to  the  Rundell  corner  where  once  stood 
an  old  house,  unpainted  but  beautiful  with  lichens 
and  the  colors  time  can  put  on  heavy  clapboards; 
then  on  to  Punsit,  once  Grandfather’s  house,  stand¬ 
ing  firm,  as  a  tribute  to  the  good  carpentry  of  those 
early  times  when  the  doors,  windows  and  blinds 
were  made  by  hand,  worked  out  from  the  undressed 
lumber.  Grandfather  told  me  it  took  a  carpenter  a 
day  to  make  one  of  those  panel  doors.  On  to  the 
Mallory  farm,  to  the  left  through  narrow  wood  roads 
and  the  Dugway,  where  snowbanks  may  stay  until 
late  June,  and  the  boys  occasionally  ran  across  a 
long-tailed  wildcat — and  all  of  this  country  was  once 
literally  alive  with  small  brooks  where  trout  thrived 
in  the  pools  amid  the  musical  ripples.  w.  w.  h. 


Winding  Up  the  Honey  Season 

The  Fall  flow  of  honey  ended  with  the  coming  of 
a  killing  frost.  The  crop  of  clover  honey  was  short 
due  to  Winter  loss  of  bees  and  the  drought.  The 
buckwheat  honey  crop  was  fair  in  Central  New 
York,  though  other  sections  report  a  short  crop  of 
this. 

E.  T.  Carey  of  Syracuse,  buyer  of  wholesale  honey 
for  the  A.  I.  Root  Company  of  Ohio,  at  the  Fall 
meeting  of  the  Cortland  County  Beekeepers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  reported  the  clover  crop  practically  sold  out  in 
the  East;  also  that  prices  are  advancing.  “Three 
years  ago,”  he  said,  “three  and  one-half  cents  was 
the  prevailing  clover  honey  price.  Now  it  is  six  to 
seven  cents  net,  or  in  some  cases  a  little  better  in 
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Milk  Station  at  Uillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Roeliff  Jansen  Central  School  in  the  Country  Between  Hillsdale  and  Copake,  N.  Y 


Farmstead  and  Countryside  Near  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

carload  lots.”  Comb  honey  was  spoken  of  as  going 
regularly  at  20  cents  a  carton,  and  pail  honey  at  65 
cents  for  five-pound  pails. 

He  reported  having  recently  bought  three  carloads 
of  Northern  New  York  clover  honey  at  about  this 
price,  depending  on  who  furnished  the  60-pound 
cans.  Mr.  Carey  regards  the  price,  as  a  producer, 
which  he  is,  as  well  as  a  buyer,  as  being  too  low. 
“Honey  usually  follows  sugar  in  price,”  he  said. 
“Producers  will  never  get  a  really  good  price  for 
honey  until  there  is  an  over-production  of  it.  Then 
they  will  get  together  and  devise  some  more  or  less 
adequate  way  of  advertising  their  product,  and  a 
more  adequate  return  will  be  received  by  producers. 
Now,  with  always  a  limited  quantity  for  sale  the 
demand  is  such  that  producers  are  willing  to  dabble 
with  the  business  and  accept  whatever  is  offered — a 
little  more  this  year,  a  little  less  the  next — none  of 
it  on  a  par  with  the  luxury  product  that  honey  is.” 

He  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  citrus  fruit¬ 
growers  never  advertised,  never  got  business-like 


real  over-production.  He  told  them  that,  in  the  lack 
of  proper  advertising,  when  honey  gets  above  eight 
cents  a  pound  the  public  buys  syrups  of  various 
sorts  instead  of  buying  the  sweet  that  is  known  to 
be  unequaled  in  purity,  in  digestibility  and 
bealthfulness. 

He  told  of  the  remai-kably  attractive  honey  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  State  Fair — beautifully  grouped  as  to 
colorings,  and  with  electric  lights  showing  the  deli¬ 
cate  beauty  and  quality  of  the  various  kinds.  Also 
of  the  actively  working  colony  of  bees,  staged  on  a 
grassy  plot  beneath  an  apple  tree  in  bloom,  with  a 
glass  chute  leading  away  from  the  hive  and  into  an¬ 
other  tube  that  led  out  of  doors,  so  the  people  could 
see  the  bees  actually  bringing  in  their  sweets  from 
the  area  around  the  fair  grounds. 

Mr.  Carey  reported  the  annual  picnic 
meeting  of  the  State  Association  at 
Long  Point  Park  on  Chaumont  Bay. 
This  was  attended  by  about  250  per¬ 
sons.  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  of  Cornell 
spoke  on  new  developments  in  the  in¬ 
dustry;  Huber  Root  of  Medina,  Ohio, 
on  probable  prices  of  honey;  Charles 
Mraz  of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  on  the  use  of 
carbolic  acid  in  removing  bees  from  the 
supers,  showing  how  he  constructs  the 
screens  he  uses;  and  Prof.  George  II. 
Rea  on  his  trip  to  the  big  apiaries  of 
the  West.  There  were  short  talks  by 
L.  C.  Kent  of  Watertown,  and  Richard 
Barclay  of  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Harold  A.  Merritt  of  Wolcott, 
N.  Y.,  organized  a  women's  auxiliary 
association,  or  took  the  initial  steps  in 
this  direction.  The  women  seemed 
most  enthusiastic  about  the  field  of 
service  open  to  them  in  this  direction. 
If  honey  prices  and  producers’  activi¬ 
ties  follow  the  usual  history  that  has 
been  displayed  in  several  other  fai-m 
crops  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  real  im¬ 
provement  in  the  matter  of  public  de¬ 
mand  for  honey,  backed  up  by  a  will 
ingness  to  pay  a  price  a  little  more  in 
proportion  to  the  value  and  real  cost  of 
the  product,  it  will  be  because  the 
women  come  to  the  rescue. 

To  return  to  the  honey  price  situa¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  1935  honey  carried 
over.  This  alone  should  insure  better 
prices.  It  was  stated  that  where  the 
Rocky  Mountain  regions  usually  send 
about  300  carloads  East  this  year  there 
will  be  none — due  to  the  drought, 
though  there  have  been  reports  that 
Michigan  and  western  stores  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  are  being  held  for  higher 
prices. 

The  Cortland  Association  usually 
represents  upwards  of  30,000  pounds  of 
white  honey.  They  report  a  75  per¬ 
cent  crop  this  year,  or  less. 

However,  the  buckwheat  crop  here 
was  reported  as  good.  One  producer  in 
a  nearby  county  was  reported  as  order¬ 
ing  the  usual  number  of  60-pound  cans 
for  shipping  this  crop— then  as  having 
ordei*ed  240  more.  The  price  for  this 
crop  seems  to  be  still  uncertain,  but  is 
pretty  sure  to  equal  or  exceed  that  for 
white  honeys,  an  unusual  circumstance. 

The  work  of  the  American  Honey 
Institute  of  Madison,  Wis.,  in  ac¬ 
quainting  the  general  public  with  the 
uses  and  value  of  honey  as  a  food  was 
heartily  endorsed  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  a  small  contribution  for  its  support  was  voted. 
The  Institute  was  reported  as  struggling  along  on 
inadequate  funds,  yet  doing  a  surprising  amount 
of  work. 

The  meeting  also  included  a  discussion  of  the 
work  of  the  bee  inspectors  of  the  State,  and  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  asking  the  service  to  give  apiary 
owners  a  chance  to  be  present  at  all  inspections. 

New  York.  m.  o.  f. 

R.  N.-Y. — Thex-e  ai*e  many  way  of  using  honey  in 
cookery.  Every  package  of  honey  sold  should  have 
on  the  label,  or  on  a  sheet  or  circular  going  with  it, 
several  practical  honey  recipes.  This  is  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  practical  form  of  advertising.  Mr.  Carey 
well  explains  in  the  above  article  how  a  surplus 
that  compels  producers  to  do  advertising  may  not 
only  do  away  with  the  surplus  but  make  a  decided 
consumers’  demand.  The  public  could  well  use  at 
least  twice  the  amount  of  honey  now  consumed  if  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  possibilities  in  cookery. 
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CHOICE  OF  OVER 
200,000  FARMERS! 


A  FIFTH  of  a  million  farmers,  living  in  unwired 
sections,  have  found  in  the  Zenith  6-volt  Farm 
Radio  things  they  didn’t  dream  were  possible. 
Reception  like  city  sets — unbelievably  low  power 
operating  cost — 50c  a  year — less  than  power 
line  cost. 

When  they  saw  Zenith’s  tremendous  success, 
naturally  other  makers  hurried  to  put  together 
6-volt  battery  sets  and  offer  them  to  unwired 
home  owners  as  “just  the  same  as  Zenith”. 

But— while  they  imitated  Zenith,  they  couldn’tdup- 
licate.  This  simply  because  Zenith  Farm  Radios 
were  the  result  of  long  and  careful  research  and 
were  scientifically  designed  especially  for  farm  use. 
We  urge  you  to  compare  the  Zenith  with  imita¬ 
tions  before  you  buy — and  above  all — 


ASK  ZENITH  OWNERS 
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There  are  a  number  of  Zenith  owners 
in  your  vicinity  and  you’ll  find  them 
glad  to  give  you  their  experience. 

1  In  the  Zenith  Farm  Radio  line  you 
I  will  find  twelvedifferent  models  (de¬ 
signed  especially  for  farm  use)  from 
which  to  select — every  one  of  them 
with  the  name  “ZENITH”— oldest 
exclusive  makers  of  radio  in  the  world 
on  the  set  and  back  of  it. 

And . . .  the  famous  Zenith  guarantee  “Europe, 
South  America  or  the  Orient  every  day  or  your 
money  back”  is  still  good. 

SEE  THE  ZENITH  DEALER  IN  YOUR  LOCALITY- 

or  if  you  prefer — mail  the  coupon  below  for  intro¬ 
ductory  Free  Trial  Offer,  catalog  and  information. 

ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Chicago,  III. 

For  21  years  makers  of  fine  radios 

Send  Coupon  Today  for  Free  Trial  Offer 


ZENITH  RADIO  CORPORATION 
3620  Iron  St.,  Dept.  433,  Chicago 
Without  obligation,,  send  me  new  catalog  and 
introductory  free  trial  offer  on  the  new  Zenith 
Long  Distance  Farm  Radio. 

Name . 

Address . . 

City . State . 

Dealer’s  Name . 


SEEDS  for  YOUR  FARM! 


Get  BIGGER  CROPS-MakeMORE  MONEY 

Protect  yourself  against  possible  shortage  of 
high  grade  seeds.  Order  NOW  for  delivery  next 
Spring.  Hoffman’s  heavy  yielding  seeds  have  been 
famous  for  38  years  because  they  are  clean,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  prolific. 

All  varieties  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Soy  Beans, 
Corn,  Potatoes,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc.  WRITE 
TODAY.  Send  name,  address,  also  seeds  you  will 
need. NO  MONEY  DOWN.  Pay  upon  delivery  of  seed. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC  Box  200,  Landisville,  Pa 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  20c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm,  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit, 
Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc, 

^  in  fact  our  1937  Catalog  has  every¬ 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 


JggiK  thingfor  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn •/ 

BK.  -Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House  /Ml 

Box  ** 


000 seeds  FREE 


jHaules  Succei* 
Tomato 

LAItGB,  smooth,  heavy. 
Ripens  evenly,  no  ridges  or 
cracks.  Beep,  solid,  luscious 
flesh,  brilliant  red.  I5c-pkt., 
1000  seeds,  FREE  with 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  if  you 


send  3e  postage. 


I'LUJUMJmA 

Maule’s^^Pansies 


Maule’s 

Easy 
Payment 
Plan 


Mammoth  3-in.  flowers,  all  colors 
mixed,  many  waved  and  blotched — 

SPECIAL  OFFER— a  full  25c-packet 
(200  seeds)  for  just  10c,  to  get  acquainted.  USG  C0UPO11 
below,  and  send  dime  today  I 

With  Maule’s  Seed  Book  of  tested  guaranteed  seeds  for 
prize  vegetables  and  flowers  we  also 
send  our  famous  Easy-Payment  Plan 
used  by  thousands  for  past  4  years.  Get 
all  the  seeds  you  want,  let  your  crops 
help  pay  for  them  this  fall — send  only 
down  payment  with  order,  nothing  more 
till  September.  No  interest.  We  trust  you. 

Take  advantage  of  Tomato  and 
Pansy  Offers,  and  send 
today! 


*r.o>CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL* 
^  WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
314  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Enclosed  is . Send  me— 

[  ]  15c-pkt.  Maule’s  Success  To¬ 
mato  for  3c  postage. 

[  ]  25e-pkt.  Maule’s  Pansies  for 

10c. 

t  ]  Maule’s  Seed  Book  free,  and 
famous  Easy-Payment  Plan. 


Name  . 

K.D.  or  St. 
P.O.  &  State 


The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  COMPANY 

Box  557  Established  18S4  Painesville,  Ohio 


It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for  Town¬ 
sends  Free  Berry  Book.  Bescribes 
best  paying  varieties  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees, 
etc.  and  tells  How  We  Grow  Our 
Selected  Strain  Plants  and  Help 
Customers  double  yields.  Val- 
to  Every  Fruit  Grower. 
Your  Free  Copy  is  Ready. 

Sons,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Edmonds’  D 

Poultry  o 
Account  D 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time  ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


Book 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  west  30th  Street,  New  York 


Questions  About  Fruits 

ANSWERED  BY  H.  B.  TTJKEY. 

OIL  DRESSING  AS  MICE 
REPELLENT 

A  man  who  has  a  large  orchard  near 
here  says  that  a  mixture  of  raw  oil  and 
arsenate  of  lead  used  to  prevent  mice  in¬ 
jury  may  kill  the  trees.  Is  this  so? 

Intervale,  Me.  H.  P.  W. 

Oils  in  general  are  not  very  good  to  use 
around  fruit  trees.  When  properly  emul¬ 
sified  and  used  under  certain  conditions, 
as  with  some  of  the  oil  sprays,  this  gen¬ 
eral  thought  may  not  hold,  but  when  it 
comes  to  oils  not  prepared  especially  for 
use  on  trees,  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
disastrous.  A  few  years  ago  a  sulpho- 
nated  oil  mixture  was  recommended  as  a 
rabbit  repellent.  Since  then  it  has  been 
withdrawn  because  of  injury  to  trees. 


GALLS  ON  GRAPES  AND  BASSWOOD 

I  enclose  two  leaves  from  a  wild  grape¬ 
vine  and  two  from  a  tree.  For  years  I 
have  noticed  the  wart-like  growths  on  the 
leaves,  but  only  today  on  opening  them, 
did  I  notice  that  there  is  life  inside. 
Should  I  destroy  the  tree  and  vine?  I 
have  several  plum  trees  which  produce 
nice  fruit,  excepting  that  the  plums  fall 
before  they  are  ripe.  What  should  I 
spray  with?  G.  A.  P. 

Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  gall  like  swellings  on  the  grape 
leaves  and  on  the  basswood  leaves  are  not 
at  all  uncommon  on  these  plants.  They 
are  produced  by  a  number  of  very  small 
insects,  including  wrasps,  midges,  plant 
lice  and  mites.  The  common  phylloxera 
of  grapes  is  caused  by  a  plant  louse,  while 
the  common  gall  on  soft  maples  is  caused 
by  a  mite. 

This  season  these  galls  have  been  quite 
pronounced  and  many  reports  have  come 
in  from  people  who  in  other  years  have 
not  paid  particular  attention  to  them. 
Ordinarily  they  are  not  of  great  economic 
importance,  excepting  for  the  grape  louse 
which  is  severe  upon  the  European  grape. 
Fortunately,  the  American  species,  al¬ 
though  susceptible  to  attack,  are  not  se¬ 
verely  injured  by  it.  Do  not  destroy  the 
plants ;  another  year  the  trouble  may 
amount  to  little  or  nothing. 

As  for  the  plums,  there  are  any  num¬ 
ber  of  insects  and  diseases  which  might 
result  in  the  dropping  of  fruit.  A  good 
spray  program  consists  of  (1)  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  lime  sulphur,  2%  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate  in  water  to  make  100  gallons, 
applied  a  few  days  after  full  bloom  when 
the  shucks  are  off  the  young  fruit;  (2) 
two  weeks  later,  using  two  gallons  of  lime 
sulphur  in  water  to  make  100  gallons; 
(3)  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  using  two  gallons  of  lime  sulphur 
in  water  to  make  10O  gallons. 
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LIGHT 
&  POWERFUL 

Cuts  U4”  limbs. 
Works  in  nar¬ 
row  places. 

No  slip* 
ping  or 
bruis- 


No 
More 
Handle 
Trouble 

TIFFANY 


ing. 


HANDY 
&  DURABLE* 
Hammers  forged 
from  tough 
alloy  steel 
"TIEEAIJV//m  that  will 

—  ,  _  _  not  bend 

General  Purpose 

Pruners 

cut  easy  and  stand  the 
strain.  Length  24  in.,  wt. 

216  lbs.  Price  $3.00  prepaid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular 
Of  Grafting  Tools,  Bark  Scrapers, 

Pole  Pruners,  Briar  Hooks,  Hand' 
Primers,  etc.  (Since  1900.)  Mfg.  by—' 

C.  R.  TIFFANY,  CONKLIN,  N.  Y. 


The  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
Zinnias.  Grown  on  Burpee's  Flora- 
dale  Farms.  To  advertise  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds,  we  make  this  Special 
Offer:  FOUR  BEST  SEPARATE 
COLORS — Scarlet,  Yellow,  Laven¬ 
der,  Rose.  One  regular  full-size  pkt. 
of  each,  4  pkts.  in  all,  for  only  10c. 

Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  FREE 
All  the  Best  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables.  Lower  Prices  for  1937.  Many 
new  varieties,  including  “Crown  of  Gold’’  Marigold. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  421  Burpee  Bldg,,  Philadelphia 


Every  Grower  should  have  Ravner’a  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  S,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

|>V  .  Allen’s  193"  Berry-Book 
MAY  Describes  Best  Methods, . 
F  H  I  Plants.  Varieties:  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskill, 
etc.  Copy  Free.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw?  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm  1  How  to 
temper  tools?  All  this  information, 
•with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  he  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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New  Rand  McNally  World  Atlas 
and  International  Gazetteer 


This  ideal  atlas  for  the  home  has  256 
Pages  7V4xl03/4  inches,  complete  maps  of 
each  State  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
foreign  countries,  showing  latest  boun¬ 
dary  changes,  areas,  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  towns  and  populations  of  cities, 
and  a  multitude  of  useful  statistics,  The 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  serviceable 
Fabkote. 

Price  Postpaid  $1.25 

New  York  City  Residents  add  3c  Tax 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

In  this  talk  about  pruning,  my  aim  is 
to  tell  you  what  we  do  and  how  we  do  it 
in  this  fruit-growing  section.  I  grow  the 
various  fruits  mentioned,  do  my  own 
pruning,  watch  my  neighbors,  chat  with 
them  and  read  much  which  is  the  basis 
for  these  chats  on  pruning. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  makes  of 
hand  pruning  shears  on  the  market.  I 
have  tried  several  kinds  but  recommend 
no  particular  make,  as  all  have  good  and 
bad  points.  The  long  handled,  heavy 
pruning  shears  are  needed  and  of  these 
the  double  cut  is  preferable  to  the  single 
cut  as  it  cuts  cleaner  and  leaves  prac¬ 
tically  no  bruises  or  short  stubs.  I  find 
them  useful  for  branches  too  large  for 
the  hand  shears,  branches  up  to  an  inch 
or  a  little  more  in  diameter.  Next  comes 
the  saw  and  here  I  found  the  short, 
curved  saw  with  the  single  cutting  edge 
far  the  best.  A  straight  saw  does  not 
allow  work  in  close  places,  the  saw  with 
a  double  cutting  edge  has  the  top  edge 
wounding  and  scarring  while  the  bottom 
edge  is  cutting  and  the  least  wound 
means  an  entering  place  for  fungus 
germs.  The  swivel  saw  is  excellent  but 
somehow  I  just  don’t  seem  to  buy  one, 
this  being  another  case  of  a  good  thing 
which  I  pass  up  because  money  is  scarce. 
I  do  not  use  the  very  long-handled  prun¬ 
ing  shear  as  it  is  awkward  to  handle  and 
makes  my  neck  ache  if  I  use  it  much.  So 
three  simple  tools  comprise  the  list — 
hand  shears,  heavier  shears  with  handles 
and  light,  curved,  one-edge  saw. 

When  setting  plums  or  cherries  we  do 
not  cut  back  the  young  tree.  We  do  cut 
off  those  spindly  branches  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  but  never  head  the  tree  back.  From 
then  on  I  confine  pruning  entirely  to  the 
removal  of  dead  or  broken  branches  with 
cherries  and  occasionally  thinning  for 
plums,  but  do  not  prune  annually  as  with 
apples. 

Peaches  make  real  pruning  problems. 
I  know  a  grower  who  never  prunes,  not 
even  removing  a  broken  branch  and  he  is 
a  big  grower  marketing  thousands  of 
bushels.  Generally,  we  head  a  young 
peach  tree  back  severely  when  setting  it, 
cutting  off  all  side  branches  and  topping 
back  the  main  stem,  leaving  it  from  one 
to  two  feet  above  ground.  Scaffold 
branches  develop  from  this  stem  and  are 
thinned  to  from  three  to  five,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  upward  and  outward, 
which  they  do  naturally.  Peaches  are 
borne  on  wood  of  the  previous  season’s 
growth  so  we  aim  to  remove  old  branches 
and  encourage  the  growth  of  new  wood. 
Some  top  back  their  trees  each  year, 
while  others  never  top  back.  Some  leave 
thick  tops  while  others  thin  out  the  top 
severely.  For  myself  I  prefer  to  follow 
my  rule  of  moderation  in  all  things,  and 
prune  more  than  some  and  less  than 
others.  For  that  matter,  I  may  as  well 
insert  right  here  the  truism  that  the  very 
best  pruning  tool  is  found  right  under  the 
pruners  hat,  for  judgment  beats  advice 
all  hollow.  There  is  one  rule  to  follow, 
quote:  “Never  cut  unless  you  are  able  to 
give  a  good  reason  for  cutting.” 

Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  topping 
back  peach  trees  but  we  agree  that,  after 
a  severe  Winter,  it  is  better  not  to  top 
back.  Fruit  buds  seem  to  differ  in  their 
resistance  to  cold  as  some  seem  to  perish 
easily  and  others  live  although  on  the 
same  branch  as  those  which  froze.  If 
there  is  danger  of  too  many  frozen  buds, 
pruning  should  be  very  light,  at  least 
that  is  the  practice  here  which  empha¬ 
sizes  that  brains  are  needed  as  well  as 
tools.  I  should  have  mentioned  that 
peach-growers  here  commonly  wait  until 
early  Spring  to  do  the  tree  pruning  of 
peaches,  while  apples  and  pears  are 
pruned  during  any  day  in  Winter  that  it 
is  possible  to  endure  the  cold.  I  have 
pruned  trees  when  it  took  about  all  the 
clothes  I  owned  to  keep  from  freezing. 

Opinions  differ  radically  in  pear 
pruning.  For  years  it  was  our  practice 
to  prune  across  the  top,  cutting  back  all 
upright  twigs  of  the  previous  yeai’*s 
growth ;  some  did  prune  into  a  vase  shape 
but  others  cut  straight  across.  Then 
some  began  to  leave  one  upright  twig  so 
that  the  tree  shot  up  in  the  air.  I  tried 
that  and  it  resulted  in  a  huge  crop  of 
small  pears  which  were  almost  unsalable 
at  any  price.  Some  leave  a  very  large 
number  of  upright  branches  and  others 
thin  out  to  about  six.  A  pear  tree,  if 
not  trained  severely,  makes  a  head  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground  and  throws 
out  from  10  to  80  upright  branches 
which  some  leave  and  others  thin  down. 
These  branches  grow  straight  up  with 
very  few  side  twigs  or  crotches.  I  follow 
the  rule  of  moderation,  thinning  to  some 
extent  but  not  severely.  I  should  men¬ 
tion  that  pear  trees  differ  in  growth ;  we 
raise  the  Kieffer  mostly,  and  it  is  of 
those  I  speak,  but  Bartletts,  Sheldon, 
Seckel,  Clapp’s  Favorite  and  Anjou  are 
all  treated  alike  in  pruning  methods  | 
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USE  THIS  OTHER  GREAT 

good/year  tire 

ON  YOUR  TRACTOR 

Farmers  everywhere  know 
the  Goodyear  All-Traction 
Tractor  Tire  as  the  greatest 
tractor  tire  ever  built! 

On  large  farms  and  small, 
in  every  kind  of  farm  work, 
this  tire  has  proved  its  clear 
superiority  over  other  trac¬ 
tor  tires. 

Go  to  your  Goodyear  dealer 
for  full  particulars  on  the 
only  tractor  tire  with  TRAC¬ 
TION  ALL  WAYS-forward, 
reverse,  side¬ 
ways. 

good/year 
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New 

Turn”  ena¬ 
bles  SHAW 
to  turn  in  its 
tracks.  No 
lifting:  or 
pushing:. 


Hew  models 
equ  ipped 
withpopulai 
low  pres¬ 
sure  balloon 
tires  or 
Stea  I  Tires 
if  you  prefer. 
Walking  and 
Riding  types; 
air  cooled  engine. 

DOES  WORK  OF  MANY  MEN  ! 

Buy  direct  from  factory  and  save!  Famous  Shaw 
Du-All  Tractor  saves  time, labor,  money.  Depend¬ 
able.  Guaranteed.  For  farms,  truck  gardens, 
orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  farms,  ranches,  es¬ 
tates,  golf  courses,  etc.  Especially  efficient  for 
mowing:.  Cultivates,  runs  light  plant,  plows,  har¬ 
rows,  discs,  furrows,  seeds,  harvests,  rakes  and 
haute  hay,  mows  lawns,  cuts  tall  weeds,  operates 
washing  machines,  concrete  mixers,  wood  saws, 
other  belt  machinery.  Has  Gear  Shift,  with  8 
speeds  forward  and  reverse.  Special  to  order— 6 
speeds  forward;  runs  %  mi.  to  15  mi.  per  hr. 
Attachments  for  every  kind  of  farm  work. 
Improved  Tool  Control  gives  tools  a  wider 
movement,  thus  increasing  tractor's  usefulness. 

■fO  Days  Trial! 

DU-ALL  10  days  on  your  own  work  at  our  risk. 
CDCC  DAAIf  —Send  now  for  this  big  Shaw 
■  l»CC  DU  Via  Catalog  giving  Low  Factory 
Prices.  Tells  all  about  various  models.  Shows 
photos  of  tractors  in  use.  Write  todayl 

SHAW  MFC.  CO.  UarfA  Office' 

4712  Front  Street,  -  Galesburg,  Kans. 
130  F  West  42nd  Street,  -  New  York,  N.  Y. 
5812-F  Magnolia  Street,  -  Chicago,  III. 

668-F  North  4th  Street,  -  Columbus,  O. 


ospRogmo 

SPRAYERS 


OiveYou 
’atJfaivestCbst' 
WhatYouWantMost 
Dependable  Pressure 
Uniformlg 
Maintained 


If  You  SPRAY 
YouNeedThis 
FREE  Catalog 


If  you  raise  Potatoes  or 
Truck  Crops  or  have  an 
Orchard,  you  should 
send  for  our  Catalog. 
It  describes  a  complete 
line  of  Traction  and 
Power  Sprayers  made 
by  specialists,  and  em¬ 
bodying  many  exclusive 
features.  There  are  Trac¬ 
tor  and  Truck-operated 
Models;  also  an  up-to- 
the-minute  Trailer  Mod¬ 
el.  A  modern  Sprayer 
will  quickly  pay  for  it¬ 
self  in  bigger  crops  of 
better  quality,  and  in 
time  and  labor  saved. 

Write  today  for  our 
FREE  Catalog.  Keep 
posted  on  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  Sprayer 
design. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept,  r,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Sprayers  for 

More  Than  55  Tears 


du-alltR ACTOR.  II  Uniform  High  Pressure  Guaranteed 


The  nation’s 
favorite,  flower, 

.  now  wilt-resistant! 

want  every  one  to 
have  these  5  beautiful 
0 olors  this  year,  so  will* 

Se  mail  you  S  lull-sl*e  1  Sc 
K  pkts.  for  10c — Yellow,  Crim. , 
son,  Blue,  White,  Pink. 

Send  dime  today ! 

>{/£  /Maule’sSeed  Book  fre*' 

—Prize  vegetables  and 
flower  seeds,  low 
*  prices,  all  about 

-  *  our  famous  Easy 

- Payment  Plan.  _ _ 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  317  Maule  Bldg.,  Phils,  Pa. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  108  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Tastiest  Ocean 
Treat  from  Gloucester 

plump ,  tender ,  juicy 

Salt 

Mackerel 


Sent  on  Approval 


you  Want  for  a  hearty  breakfast ! 


TASTE  THEM 
AT  MY  EXPENSE 

YOU’LL  never  know  how  delicious 
fish  can  be  until  you  serve  some  of 
my  tender  Mackerel  prepared  the 
Down  East  way.  It  will  he  the 
rarest  treat  you’ve  known  in  months. 

Take  one  of  my  new,  meaty,  fall- 
caught  Mackerel.  Freshen  it.  Broil 
it  in  its  own  juices  to  a  tempting 
brown,  until  the  rich,  tender  meat 
falls  apart  at  the  touch  of  your 
fork.  Serve  piping  hot.  Your 
mouth  will  water  at  its  appe¬ 
tizing  aroma.  You’ll  smack  your 
lips  over  its  wonderful  flavor. 

What  Makes  My 
Mackerel  So  Good? 

But  you  must  get  the  right  kind  of  Mackerel  the  pick 
of  the  new  late  catch  is  what  you  want  to  get  this 
real  food  joy.  That’s  the  secret  of  the  tempting  good¬ 
ness  of  my  Gloucester  Mackerel.  I  send  you  the  choic¬ 
est  Whole  Split  Fish  that  are  carefully  selected  troin 
the  fat,  tender  catches  of  the  new,  late- caught  Mack¬ 
erel.  There  are  no  waste  parts  whatever  m  your  pail. 
These  new  Salt  Mackerel  are  so  tender  and  full-hodied 
that  they  just  flake  into  juicy  mouthfuls. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW  — 


12 

Extra  Choice 

Salt 

Mackerel 

only 

.65 


$2 


unless  you  wish  to 

Just  send  the  coupon  below  or 
write  me  a  letter,  and  I’ll  snip 
you  a.  pail  of  12  Extra  Choice 
Whole  Split  Salt  Mackerel— each 
fish  suitable  for  two  people.  My 
fish  come  to  you  all  cleaned — no 
heads — no  tails — no  waste  what¬ 
ever — just  meaty,  fat  fish  packed 
in.  new  brine  in  a  wax-lined  wood¬ 
en.  pail.  Taste  one — broiled  the 
Down.  East  way.  If  not  satisfied 
it's  the  finest  Mackerel  you  ever 
tasted,  return,  the  balance  at  my 
expense.  Otherwise,  send  me  only 
$2.65  within  10  days.  200,000 
families  get  their  sea  food  from 
me  this  ‘ ’prove- it-yourself”  way. 

I’ve  been,  doing  business  this  way 
for  51  years  and  I  must  say  that 
this  is  the  lowest  price  for  this 
size  pail  of  Mackerel  I’ve  ever  offered.  Send  Tour 
coupon  today  for  this  real  Gloucester  treat. 

Frank  E.  Davi*,  The  Gloucester  Fisherman 
143  Central  Wharf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

•  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  The  Gloucester  Fisherman  . 

143  Central  W  harf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

•  My  Dear  Mr.  Davis:  Please  send  me,  all  charges  ( 

•  prepaid,  a  pail  containing  12  ISxtra.  Choice  Salt 
,  Mackerel,  clear  fish,  no  heads,  tails,  or  waste 

parts.  If,  after  trying  a  fish  or  two,  I  am  not 
entirely  satisfied,  I  will  return  the  rest  at  your 

” 1  ~  Otherwise,  I 


Delivered 
FltEE 
Anywhere 
in  the  U.  S. 


,  expense  and  will  owe  you  nothing. 

I  will  send  you  $2.65  within  10  days.* * 


Name 


Address 


City  . State 


I 
I 

I 

I 

I  Bank  or  other  reference  .  I 

I  *  if  you  wish  to  send  check  for  full  amount  now,  . 
I  I’ll  include  with  your  Mackerel  a  copy  of  my  25o  I 
1  beautifully  illustrated  Cook  Book,  containing  136  , 
|  delightful  sea  food  recipes.  Your  money  will  be  in-  I 
j  stantly  refunded  if  you  are  not  pleased  in  every  way.  | 


LOG 


0\VN 

"boss 

Be  independent,  start 
a  wood  sawing  busi¬ 
ness,  make  bigmoney,  ---  -- 

finest  Log  and  Tree  Saw  on  earth,  easy  terms. 
New  low  factory  prices.  Big  FREE  catalog- 

L  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6899  OaJUM^Ave^JKanMjCityjMo. 


Gov’t. 


Maiile’s  Seed  Boo 


For  Good  Lurk,  nee  Maule’s  tested,  guar-  K 
enteed  seeds.  All  the  leading  varieties.  ■ 
newest  early  strains  for  heavy  yield  and 
highest  market  prices— luscious  vege- 
k  tables, finestflowers.  Write  today  for 
Maule’s  Seed  hook ,  dt  Maule’s 

*  famous  Easu~Paymsnt  Plan. 

Wtt.  HEN  it  V  IUULE 
312  MauleBldg.,  Phila..  I’a. 


WRITE  TODAY 


aBuiuiiiiiiiDinaiiiii 

EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  S2.00 

t!i;iallllll!!!ll!ll!l!!!ll!llll!l!!!l!l!ll! 


inillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllliaillOllIl 

If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  hens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical. 

sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York 


Ruralisms 


The  Dahlias. — The  past  season  gave 
us  unusually  good  results  with  Dahlias. 
Planted  in  a  rather  light  soil,  in  an  open 
sunny  place,  they  bloomed  well,  and  we 
were  cutting  flowers  daily  when  the  first 
killing  frost  arrived  on  the  night  of  Oc¬ 
tober  26.  This  really  was  a  killing  frost, 
for  the  temperature  dropped  to  22  de¬ 
grees,  and  went  down  to  19  the  following 
night.  The  blackened  remains  of  the 
Dahlias  were  left  a  few  days  until  the 
weather  was  warmer  before  lifting.  We 
are  again  asked  how  Dahlias  should  be 
stored.  After  the  tops  are  killed  by  frost, 
the  roots  should  be  taken  up  and  dried  a 
little  in  the  sun.  The  old  stems  are  cut, 
leaving  a  stub  of  about  three  inches. 
When  the  stems  are  cut  we  place  the 
roots  bottom  up,  so  that  moisture  may 
drain  out  of  the  hollow  stems.  Then 
store  them  in  a  cellar,  where  conditions 
are  suitable  for  potatoes ;  that  is,  the 
temperature  should  be  above  freezing,  but 
not  warm,  about  40  to  45  degrees.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  place  them  on  shelves  with 
a  thin  covering  of  soil  or  sand  to  keep 
them  from  drying  out  and  shriveling,  es¬ 
pecially  if  small  tubers.  Large  roots  may 
simply  be  piled  on  shelf  or  floor,  or  they 
may  be  stored  in  cartons.  If  they  get 
powder  dry  during  the  Winter,  so  that 
they  begin  to  shrivel,  it  is  advisable  to 
sprinkle  a  little  water  over  them  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  too  much  moisture  will  cause 
mildew.  We  do  not  divide  the  bunches 
of  tubers  until  they  are  to  be  started  into 
growth.  While  the  tall  large-flowered 
Dahlias  are  always  admired,  we  hope  to 
try  some  of  the  compact  dwarf  varieties 
from  Europe  that  make  such  a  showy 
feature  in  garden  borders. 

The  Cork-bark  Spindle  Tree. — Dur¬ 
ing  October  our  neighbor's  specimen  of 
Euonymus  alatus  gave  a  spot  of  vivid 
color  that  was  noticeable  for  some  dis¬ 
tance.  This  is  a  hardy  shrub  which  has 
peculiar  ridges  of  cork-like  substance  on 
the  bark,  so  it  is  commonly  known  as 
cork-bark.  Spindle  tree  is  the  name  com¬ 
monly  given  to  several  varieties  of 
Euonymus,  while  the  European  form  is 
called  burning  bush  because  of  the  vivid 
Autumn  colox*,  a  name  that  might  be  ap- 
j  plied  to  the  cork-bark  also.  This  shrub 
grows  to  a  height  of  eight  feet,  with  a 
I  bushy  and  symmetrical  form.  The  small 
yellow  flowers  in  Spring  are  not  specially 
conspicuous,  but  the  foliage  is  neat 
throughout  the  season,  and  then  turns  to 
a  vivid  rosy  red  in  Fall.  The  flowers  are 
followed  by  attractive  red  berries.  This 
variety  does  not  seem  so  well  known  as 
the  burning  bush,  Euonymus  Europseus, 
which  has  scarlet  seed  pods  from  which, 
when  opened,  orange  berries  hang  on 
slender  threads,  persisting  through  Au¬ 
tumn  and  on  into  Winter.  Nothing  gives 
more  interest  to  the  garden  in  Fall  and 
Winter  than  a  selection  of  berry-bearing 
shrubs. 

Transvaal  Daisies. — The  Transvaal 
or  Barberton  daisy,  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  is 
familiar  to  many  of  us,  its  large  daisy¬ 
like  orange  or  flame-colored  flowers  being 
very  conspicuous.  The  botanists  insist 
it  is  Gerberia,  but  it  is  still  Gerbera  to 
the  trade.  Since  originally  introduced  it 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  cultivation. 
We  recently  saw  a  number  of  very  fine 
hybrids  including  many  handsome  double 
forms,  some  of  them  looking  like  quilled 
asters  of  astonishing  brilliancy,  the  col¬ 
ors  salmon,  yellow,  orange  and  scarlet, 
while  single  forms  included  all  the  colors 
from  blush  white  to  scarlet.  These  Ger- 
beras  are  not  hardy  in  the  North,  but 
make  a  fine  show  during  Summer  if 
planted  out  in  a  sunny  position.  They 
do  well  under  glass  in  Winter,  and  are 
largely  grown  by  commercial  growers  for 
cut  flowers.  The  graceful  long-stemmed 
blooms  are  very  effective  with  other  cut 
flowers.  Some  of  our  friends  have  re¬ 
ported  good  results  from  the  Transvaal 
dairy  grown  as  a  window  plant  in  Win¬ 
ter.  These  plants  are  raised  from  seed 
under  glass,  or  from  cuttings ;  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  special  types  cuttings  are  used. 
We  have  tried  to  germinate  seed  in  the 
open  ground,  but  without  success.  We 
are  told,  however,  that  the  seed  will  never 
germinate  well  if  it  is  not  fresh.  The 
flowers  of  the  newer  hybrids  are  so  showy 
that  it  is  worth  going  to  a  little  extra 
trouble  to  obtain  them. 

The  Old  Leopard  Plant.  —  A  green¬ 
house  full  of  material  for  house  and  win¬ 
dow  culture  was  an  interesting  sight,  as 
viewed  recently  in  a  large  commercial  es¬ 
tablishment.  We  were  much  taken  by  the 
many  specimens  of  the  old  leopard  plant, 
its  leaves  blotched  with  yellow.  Being  of 
easy  culture,  this  has  long  been  popular 
as  a  window  plant,  and  it  is  extremely 
showy,  whether  with  yellow  markings,  or 
the  varieties  in  which  the  variegation  is 
white  or  rose.  The  older  botanists  called 


this  plant  Farfugium  grande,  but  it  is 
now  called  Ligularia  Kaempferi,  the  form 
with  yellow  blotches  being  •  further  de¬ 
scribed  as  Aureo-maculata,  while  that 
with  white  markings  is  Argentea.  The 
window  gardener  will  feel  safe  to  stick 
to  leopard  plant.  The  names  have  been 
further  confused  by  calling  some  of  the 
Ligularias  Seneeio.  Most  of  them  are  of 
Japanese  origin. 

Starting  in  the  Florist  Trade.  • — 
Several  of  our  women  readers  have  asked 
for  advice  about  starting  in  the  florist 
business,  feeling  that  it  offered  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  work  at  home.  In  some  cases 
these  inquirers  have  grown  salable  plants 
with  limited  equipment,  while  in  others, 
they  want  to  buy  plants  extensively  to 
sell  at  retail.  One  inquirer  stated  that 
she  knew  nothing  about  suitable  plants, 
not  even  their  names,  hut  thought  she 
could  buy  at  wholesale  and  retail  from  a 
stand.  As  she  had  no  glass  structure  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  care  of  plants  she 
might  buy,  it  seemed  a  very  uncertain 
venture.  Our  advice,  in  these  cases,  is 
for  the  would-be  florist  to  start  with 
flower  and  vegetable  plants  that  are 
easily  grown  from  seed,  germinating  the 
seed  in  the  house,  in  hotbeds  or  in  frames. 
If  this  method  is  tried  it  means  a  small 
preliminary  outlay,  and  an  opportunity 
to  gain  experience  in  both  growing  and 
selling.  Success  would  lead  to  more  am¬ 
bitious  glass  structures,  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  operations.  A  recent  issue  of  the 
Florists’  Exchange  tells  the  story  of  New 
Hampshire's  oldest  active  florist,  a 
woman  of  7S,  who  made  her  start  in  1S90 
as  humbly  as  any  farm  woman  could,  and 
who  is  now  the  proprietor  of  10,000  feet 
of  glass,  which  she  still  manages.  Mrs. 
Mabel  C.  Chalmers  began  with  a  hotbed 
covered  with  sash  from  an  old  henhouse. 
She  grew  a  few  vegetable  plants,  starting 
some  seed  in  her  kitchen  after  thawing 
out  the  frozen  soil  on  the  kitchen  stove. 
That  Spring  she  only  cleared  $6,  hut  she 
went  on  with  the  work,  and  three  years 
later  she  erected  a  house  11x20  feet.  This 
was  all  done  on  her  own  initiative,  her 
husband,  who  died  20  years  ago,  being  in 
another  business.  Her  first  work  with 
cut  flowers  included  Memorial  Day  bou¬ 
quets  ;  as  her  business  increased  she  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  funeral  work.  She 
has  been  exhibiting  floral  work  at  the 
Rochester,  N.  II.,  fair  for  40  years.  Mrs. 
Chalmers  is  now  assisted  in  the  growing 
by  a  son  and  grandson,  but  retains  full 
management  of  the  business. 

We  refer  to  Mrs.  Chalmers’  work  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  what  one  woman  has  done 
in  developing  a  business  from  a  small 
beginning.  The  progress  from  a  home¬ 
made  hotbed  to  10,000  feet  of  glass  must 
have  included  hard  work,  discouragements 
and  anxieties,  but  trials  are  forgotten 
when  final  success  comes,  and  Mrs. 
Chalmers  has  met  them  all  with  courage, 
and  has  built  up  a  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  in  her  business  affairs.  Perhaps 
this  brief  story  of  her  success  will  encour¬ 
age  other  women,  who  feel  that  such 
small  beginnings  offer  little  opportunity 
for  the  future. 

More  About  Pruning.  —  One  of  our 
readers  asks  whether  Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  grandiflora  should  be  pruned  in 
Spring  or  Fall.  Fall,  most  decidedly,  or 
early  Winter ;  it  blooms  upon  wood  pro¬ 
duced  the  current  season  upon  older 
wood.  It  is  safe  to  do  the  pruning  in 
January  or  February,  when  the  shrub 
will  still  be  dormant,  and  this  permits 
one  to  leave  the  large  dry  flower  clusters, 
if  one  like  their  appearance.  We  do  not 
care  to  leave  them,  and  do  the  pruning  in 
November.  It  is  a  safe  rule  for  flower¬ 
ing  shrubs  in  general  to  prune  as  soon  as 
bloom  is  over.  Most  Spring-blooming 
shrubs  may  well  he  pruned  not  later  than 
July.  It  is  good  practice  to  prune  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  dry  and  dead.  The 
Summer-blooming  Spiraeas  are  thinned 
out  in  Winter,  the  Spring  bloomers  in 
Summer.  Some  shrubs  require  very  little 
pruning,  hut  Forsythias  are  always  the 
belter  for  a  little  thinning  out  and  trim¬ 
ming  back  immediately  after  flowei-ing. 
Deutzias  are  better  left  alone,  unless 
there  are  over-long  shoots  which  must  he 
removed  for  symmetry ;  this  is  done  in 
July.  Of  course  dead  wood  may  be  cut 
out  of  any  shrub.  Some  of  the  Spiraeas 
show  frozen  tips  after  a  hard  Winter,  and 
these  should  be  removed.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  cut  off  seed  vessels.  We  al¬ 
ways  remove  seed  clusters  of  lilacs  and 
Rhododendrons  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
have  fallen.  One  of  our  friends,  advised 
to  remove  the  seed  pods  from  her  Rho¬ 
dodendrons,  conscientiously  pruned  off  the 
tips  of  all  the  shoots,  which  was  all 
wrong,  as  it  destroyed  new  growth.  It  is 
only  the  seed  cluster  itself  that  is  cut  out, 
the  only  other  priming  of  the  Rhododen¬ 
dron  being  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
oldest  wood  in  July.  e.  t.  royle. 
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WINTER’S  CHEAPEST 
LUXURY 


Underwear  is  a  winter 
necessity,  but  it’s  a  cheap  luxury 
if  it's  UTICA-KNIT. 

Consider  these  qualities:  Close  knit 
springy  texture  of  the  finest  and 
strongest  yarns,  making  the  fabric 
heat-retaining,  cold-defying  and 
wear-resisting.  Shoulders,  collar¬ 
ette,  crotch  and  cuffs  shaped  and 
tailored  for  fit.  Smooth,  flatlock 
seams.  Tough  button-holes  and 


FLAT  LOCKED  SEAMS 


Styles  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Look  for  the  sewed-in  BODYGARD  label. 


UNDERWEAR 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


TURS 

Trappers  .  .  .  Share 
in  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  the  MOST 
MONEY  for  your 
furs. 

FREE  .  .  .  Guaran¬ 
teed  Price  Lists  .  .  . 
complete  interesting 
booklet  .  .  .  shipping 
tags  .  .  .  market  in¬ 
formation. 


ESTABLISHED 
50  YEARS 


PROMPT 

RETURNS 


LIBERAL 

GRADING 
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|  The  Farmer  1 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

5  By  d.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  § 

UM 

A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  £2 
“  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  “ 

jjC  carpentry.  PRICE  $1.50  — 

22  For  sale  by  — 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

~  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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\\ KEEP  WARM// 

''  a*ui  dry  ' 

WHEN  ST?S  COLD  <M  WET 

Ross  McKtnnfcW.Pamous  Main*. 

Guidt  ttils  you  how.... 

“I  wore  my  Brown’s  Beach  Jacket  for  five  years 
during  the  winter  months  on  the  trapping  lines 
and  I  know  of  no  harder  usage  that  anybody  could 
give  a  garment  than  to  wear  it  trapping.  Travel¬ 
ing  many  miles  each  day  with  the  rough  weave  of 
a  pack-basket  against  your  back  is  pretty  tough 
ou  any  coat,  yet  my  Beach  Jacket  wore  for  five 
years  before  it  began  to  give  way. 

4  4I  find  that  they  stand  many  hours  of  hard  rain 
and  melting  snow  before  they  even  start  to  get 
damp  along  the  shoulders.  They  sure  are  a 
mighty  warm,  comfortable  and  serviceable  coat, 
especially  when  the  thermometer  says  30°  below 
and  there  is  a  cold  wind  blowing.  No  wind  that 
blows  can  get  through  a  Brown’s  Beach  Jacket.  ” 


5  Stylei  in  Coats 
and  Vests.  Sixes 
36  to  50. 


BEACH  JACKET  CO. 

712  Chandler  St. _ Worcester.  Mass. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any 
longer?  Learn  about  our  per¬ 
fected  invention  for  all  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  in  men, 
women  and  children .  Support 
fitted  with  automatic  air 
cushion  assists  Nature  in  a 
natural  strengthening  of  the 
J  weakened  muscles.  Thou- 
jsands  made  happy.  Weighs 

— -  - abut  a  few  ounces,,  is  incon- 

C.  hrooka.  Inventor  snicuous  and  sanitary  No  stiff 
springs  or  hard  pads.  No  salves  or  plasters.  Durable 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations' 
Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  Free  Book  on  Kupture.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330-D  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


■  s^MAN 
ranted 

TTOR  a  regular  Rawleigh  Route. 
1  This  means  you  give  steady 
auto  service  to  800  families. 

— _  While  similar  well-established 

routes  earn  $100  a  week,  you  must  be  satisfied  with  $25 
a  week  the  first  few  months.  No  experience  necessary 
hut  man  selected  must  be  reliable,  industrious,  age  25- 
50.  The  right  man  will  become  an  authorized  Rawleigh 
Dealer  for  250  home  necessities,  started  on  our  capital 
and  trained  the  46  year  old  Rawleigh  way  now  used  on 
nearly  9,000  Rawleigh  Routes.  Writo  now  for  complete 
information. 

RAWLEIGH  CO.  Dept.  L-71-RUR  Freeport,  III. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

For  Every  Possible  Need  —  Waterproof  or  Plain 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  Covers  for 

FARMERS.  CONTRACTORS  BUILDERS, 
TRUCKING.  MACHINERY.  ETC. 
Canvas  for  Porch  and  Deck,  Roofing,  etc. 
“Bureau  of  Standard  Certified  Products” 

BOWMAN-DU  ISHAM-ROBBINS.  Inc. 
609  Bergen  St.  (Dept.  R)  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Countrywide  Situation 

Many  farmers  still  have  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  apples,  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
onions  to  sell.  These  products  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  fairly  good  showing  in  the  market, 
with  the  exception  of  onions.  There  is 
not  much  in  the  onion  prospect  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  rising  market.  Production  was 
one-fourth  above  average  and  the  demand 
has  been  no  better  than  usual,  judging 
from  the  carlot  shipments.  Some  mid- 
western  onions  were  caught  by  the  cold 
weather,  but  shrinkage  of  the  total  hold¬ 
ings  has  not  been  important  as  yet.  Un¬ 
less  demand  improves  later  in  the  season 
oi*  something  happens  to  the  southern 
crop,  the  prospect  is  for  rather  low-priced 
onions  the  rest  of  the  season. 

The  early  southern  acreage  has  been 
cut  about  one-fourth,  but  even  these 
plantings  with  an  average  yield  would 
give  probably  50  per  cent  more  than  the 
average  supply.  So  long  as  all  goes  well 
in  Texas  onion  districts,  the  northern 
market  wTill  he  held  down  by  the  threat 
of  heavy  southern  shipments  at  the  end 
of  the  storage  season.  Prices  this  year 
are  close  to  the  lc-a-pound  basis,  but  only 
about  half  the  level  prevailing  a  year  ago. 

The  cabbage  markets  were  doing  a  lit¬ 
tle  better  in  November  but  the  price  paid 
farmers  is  not  much  above  that  of  the 
same  time  last  season,  although  the  crop 
is  not  much  more  than  then.  Cabbage 
may  do  considerably  better  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  Most  of  the  remaining 
storage  supply  seems  to  be  in  New  York 
State  and  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to 
supply  all  markets  liberally.  Probably  it 
is  the  increased  acreage  being  grown  in 
the  South  that  keeps  the  market  down. 
South  Carolina  is  already  shipping  liber¬ 
ally  from  the  Fall-set  cabbage  grown  near 
the  Coast.  Florida  has  planted  one-third 
more  cabbage.  The  increase  in  Texas  is 
not  so  great  as  compared  with  last  sea¬ 
son,  but  is  still  a  very  large  acreage  that 
will  produce  heavy  supplies  if  yield  is 
average  or  better.  If  anything  serious 
happens  to  the  southern  crop,  cabbage 
markets  would  advance  sharply. 

The  potato  markets  have  not  been  do¬ 
ing  much  since  the  advance  of  early  Au¬ 
tumn.  The  expected  rise  was  held  back 
by  another  10.000.000-busliel  increase  in 
estimated  production,  and  by  the  arrival 
of  many  carloads  showing  frost  damage. 

It  is  plain  that  the  holdings  in  Maine 
will  shrink  severely  and  much  the  same  is 
true  in  Michigan,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Idaho.  The  main  shortage  in  the  crop 
this  year  was  in  the  droughty  States  of 
the  Middle  West.  Most  of  the  important 
shipping  States  of  the  East  and  Far  West 
had  an  average  or  better  yield  per  acre. 
The  effect  of  the  position  of  the  crop  is 
to  strengthen  the  midwestern  markets. 

The  general  run  of  potato  supplies  have 
been  selling  about  as  high  in  the  Middle 
West  as  in  the  East  this  season.  Ship¬ 
ments  so  far  have  been  heavier  than  last 
year  and  the  liberal  shipments  together 
with  the  shrinkage  from  frost  and  decay, 
seem  very  likely  to  result  in  lighter  sup¬ 
plies  the  last  part  of  the  season. 

Southern  growers  in  the  early  shipping 
sections  will  plant  about  one-fourth  more 
land  to  potatoes.  With  a  favorable  sea¬ 
son,  there  will  be  some  competition  from 
the  South  during  the  Winter  and  much 
more  during  the  Spring  months.  These 
conditions  may  limit  the  expected  rise  in 
Winter  potato  prices,  but  most  dealers 
consider  the  trend  will  be  upward. 

Growers  have  been  getting  fair  prices 
for  bulk  stock,  but  certainly  nothing  ex¬ 
treme,  ranging  from  CO  to  85c  per  bushel 
for  large  lots  at  most  country  shipping 
points.  Motor  truck  peddlers  have  been 
buying  a  great  deal  of  stock  and  often 
paying  a  little  more  than  the  carlot  ship¬ 
pers.  The  same  is  true  in  the  apple  ship¬ 
ping  sections.  In  Western  New  York  it 
is  reported  that  the  truck  shipments  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  equal  to  the  carlot  ship¬ 
ments  in  some  districts. 

Apple  prices  have  been  working  upward 
very  slowly  this  season  with  a  crop  only 
about  two-thirds  average,  and  consuming 
demand  fairly  good.  It  is  likely  the 
prices  would  have  advanced  faster  except 
for  the  lack  of  any  brisk  demand  for  ex¬ 
port.  Many  of  the  apples  sent  to  foreign 
markets  have  sold  at  fairly  good  prices, 
but  demand  has  been  limited  because  of 
local  and  Canadian  competition. 

_ Apple  prices  in  city  markets  have  been 
25  to  50c  higher  per  bushel,  compared 
with  last  season.  Eastern  apples  are 
comparatively  higher  than  those  of  the 
Northwest.  Growers  in  Washington  and 
Oregon  get  prices  fairly  close  to  those 
paid  eastern  growers. 

Best  grades  of  boxed  Winesap  were 
selling  in  bite  November  at  $1.50  to  $1.60 
per  bushel  in  both  sections.  Stayman 
soils  at  about  the  same  prices  in  the  East, 
Middle  West  and  Northwest.  A  few  sales 
of  cold-storage  apples  were  reported  in 
November  in  the  city  markets  at  a  rather 
satisfactory  price,  reaching  $1.50  or  more 
a  bushel  for  standard  eastern  varieties, 
including  Baldwin,  Greening  and  Spy. 

G.  B.  F. 


A ,  McCORMICK-DEERING  ENGINE 

Will  Be  One  of  Your  Best  Workers 


Don’t  waste  your  time  doing  a  lot  of  jobs  that 
can  be  done  cheaper  and  easier  with  a  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Engine.  You  can  have  either  of 
two  sizes— TA  to  2V2  h.p.  or  3  to  5  h.p. — de¬ 
pending  on  how  much  power  you  need. 

You  will  get  a  real  kick  out  of  the  variety 
of  work  you  can  turn  over  to  one  of  these  en¬ 
gines.  They  are  small,  compact,  and  portable. 
You  can  move  them  wherever  your  job  hap¬ 
pens  to  be.  They  will  run  the  pump,  milker, 
cream  separator,  saw,  and  washing  machine, 
and  handle  many  other  jobs. 

Completely  enclosed,  snow,  rain,  dust,  or 
dirt  cannot  affect  their  operation.  They  give 
you  dual  ratings,  with  a  hill  range  of  power 
between  the  minimum  and  maximum.  An 
easily  adjustable  variable-speed  throttle  gov¬ 
ernor  assures  operation  at  uniform  speeds 
and  controls  the  amount  of  power  developed. 
Their  high-tension  magneto  and  trouble-free 
fuel  mixer  assure  quick,  easy  starting  and  un¬ 
usual  economy.  They  are  automatically  lubri¬ 
cated  from  a  supply  of  oil  in  the  crankcase. 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  has  one  of 
these  engines  in  his  store.  Ask  him  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  it  for  you. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  (1ncorporati=d)  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


•  xou’ii  agree  that  the  Famous  Ohio  Manure 
Spreader  is  the  most  modern,  dependable,  long-life 
machine  of  all  time.  5S  proved  features— in¬ 
cluding  automotive  type  front  axle,  heavy  steel 
wheels,  hardened  steel  bushings,  front  axle  15  inch 
back  of  front  end  of  bed,  steel  reach  under  entire 
spreader  bed,  springs,  front  and  rear  and  52  other 
important  features  described  in  our  free  catalog. 
Don’t  put  it  off — get  a  copy  today. 

Send  Post  Card  for  FREE  Catalog 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO. 

Box  130,  Bellevue,  Ohio 


DEALERS  WRITE: 

Send  for  Sales  Flan.  Good  territories.  Sell 
Famous  Ohio  Manure  Spreaders  and  Complete 
Famous  Ohio  Line. 


OHlIo  MANURE  spreader 

GREATEST  SPREADER  OF  ALL  TIME  / 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 


Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 


.  J-/V/U.I  OUI#  IVYO  1JUUUU3  Ol  IU1 

bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  j 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stonia 
lou  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  j 
soiled  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  lo 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bo 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  th 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  tt 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  : 
feel  up  and  up."  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amaz 
m  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Li 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  e 
2oc  at  all  drug  stores.  ©1935,  C.JL 


FEEDS  THE  CROP 
SWEETENS  THE  SOIL 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  ha  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  one©  of  any  error  in  th©  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER’S  PAPER 
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I’nblisbed  Bi-Weekly  by  the  Rural  Publishing  Oo.,  Inc.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  Tork 

EDITORIAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 

John  J.  Dillon,  President. 

William  F.  Bkrghold,  Vice-President  William  A.  O’Brien,  Secretary- 

William  W.  Higgins,  Managing  Editor 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 

Canada  gi.tO  Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 

Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  *1.50  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  ttiat  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  sued  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


MR,  COOK’S  remarks  on  a  bad  weed,  page  S3S, 
may  well  make  one  thoughtful.  As  a  rule  weeds 
appreciate  rich  ground  and  are  much  harder  to  con¬ 
trol  there  than  on  thin  and  poor  soils. 

It  often  happens  that  a  slight  infestation  is  scarce¬ 
ly  noticed  and  left  to  spread.  But  that  is  the  time 
to  get  rid  of  it.  We  knew  one  farm  in  a  locality 
where  wild  onion  was  plentiful,  whose  owner  used 
extra  precautions  and  kept  his  land  clean.  When¬ 
ever  he  was  plowing  or  harrowing,  any  onions  found 
were  dug  out  and  put  in  a  bag,  always  carried.  This 
same  bag  was  used  in  any  leisurely  trips  across 
fields  and,  with  a  small  spud,  onions  were  removed 
and  taken  away  to  be  destroyed. 

This  plan  took  but  little  time,  probably  not  a 
whole  day  in  the  forty  years  the  man  lived  there. 
Yet  it  kept  his  farm  free  from  the  annoyance,  while 
his  neighbors  were  spreading  the  onions  with  cul¬ 
tivation. 

* 

HENRY  H.  WING,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  died  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  November  21, 
aged  77. 

Prof.  Wing  was  well  known  to  our  readers  of  a 
former  generation  as  a  brilliant,  practical  educator, 
active  in  agricultural  lines  and  especially  interested 
in  dairying. 

He  passed  his  early  boyhood  on  a  farm  in 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  in  1881,  and  the  following  year  became  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  He  later  taught  for  four 
years  at  the  agricultural  school  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

He  was  made  secretary  of  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  in  1884,  and  in  1903  became  Professor  of 
Animal  Industry  and  Dairy  Husbandry  at  Cornell. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  a  life  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  a  member  of  Sigma 
Xi  and,  in  1909,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen’s  Association.  His  book,  “Milk  and  Its 
Products,”  went  through  several  editions  and  is  now 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

* 

NEW  Jersey  has  nine  important  auction  markets 
for  fruits  and  vegetables— Cedarville,  Ham- 
monton,  Beverly,  Glassboro,  Landisville,  Ilightstown, 
Vineland,  Swedesboro  and  Rosenhayn. 

Sales  exceeded  $2,000,000.  The  number  of  pack¬ 
ages  sold  was  2,896,736.  The  object  of  these  mar¬ 
kets  is  to  help  growers  dispose  of  their  crops  in  an 
orderly  and  profitable  manner  and  to  get  the  prod¬ 
ucts  to  consumers  in  the  shortest  and  cheapest  way. 
Uniform  and  better  grading  makes  these  auction 
markets  practicable. 

* 

THERE  were  2,442,894  motor  vehicles  registered 
in  New  York  State  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year,  an  increase  of  128,840  over  the  previous 
year.  Total  registration  of  motorcycles  was  10,700. 

The  gross  motor  vehicle  receipts  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1936  were  $45,049,578,  a  gain  of  $2,769,159, 
compared  with  the  January-September  period  of 
1935.  This  gross  sum  includes  county  clerks’  fees, 
refunds,  and  the  25  per  cent  of  net  fees  allocated 
by  law  to  the  counties  of  residence  of  vehicle  regis¬ 
trants. 


THE  New  Hampshire  home  egg-laying  contest, 
supervised  by  the  State  Extension  Service,  in 
the  year  just  ended,  produced  over  twenty  million 
eggs  from  the  117,432  hens  entered.  This  was  the 
eleventh  annual  contest. 

In  the  3925  contest  each  bird  entered  averaged  135 
eggs  for  the  12-month  period.  Ten  years  later  this 
average  per  bird  was  166  eggs,  while  the  1935-36 
average  has  reached  a  new  record  mark  of  171.9 
eggs  per  bird.  The  months  of  highest  production 
were  March,  May  and  April,  with  a  monthly  aver¬ 
age  per  bird  of  17.60,  17.34  and  17.32  respectively. 
The  month  of  lowest  egg  production  was  October 
with  31.91  eggs  per  bird. 

When  classified  according  to  the  number  in  the 
flock,  it  was  found  that  flocks  containing  from  1  to 
100  birds  had  the  highest  individual  egg  production 
per  bird  with  255.85  eggs  for  the  12  months.  The 
100-500  class  averaged  225.25 ;  the  500-1,000  class, 
223.42;  while  the  1,000  and  over  class  was  lowest 
with  232.71. 

Winners  of  the  1935-36  contest  are  Ernest  C.  Lee, 
who  with  his  flock  of  29  New  Hampshires  set  a 
record  of  255.85  eggs  per  bird.  Victor  E.  Bassett 
took  first  place  in  the  Class  2  contest  with  144  birds. 
His  chickens  averaged  225.24  eggs  per  bird.  Class  3 
was  won  by  a  flock  of  New  Hampshires  and  Barred 
Rocks,  numbering  728  birds  and  averaging  223.42 
eggs  per  bird,  owned  by  Clarence  Howe.  Mrs.  Louisa 
S.  Prince,  was  the  winner  in  Class  4.  Her  flock  of 
180  New  Hampshire  birds  averaged  212.71  eggs  per 
bird.  B.  E.  Davis  with  his  flock  of  1,668  New 
Hampshires  averaged  3S2.93  eggs  per  bird  to  take 
first  place  in  the  Class  V  section.  George  C.  Grove, 
whose  Barred  Rock  flock  of  1,586  birds  averaged 
192.31  eggs  per  bird  and  took  first  place  in  Class  6 
of  the  1935-36  contest. 

* 

Last  July  our  house  was  swept  away  by  flood.  There 
was  a  State  road  in  front  which  was  washed  away. 
Then  they  ran  the  road  through  our  place  without  our 
consent.  How  am  I  to  get  a  settlement? 

URING  the  year  we  get  several  inquiries  in  this 
line,  wdiere  land  is  taken  by  the  State  for  road 
purposes.  No  doubt  the  State  has  the  power  to  do 
this,  but  the  only  fair  plan  is  to  explain  the  matter 
to  the  property  owner.  Evidently  engineers  and  con¬ 
tractors  do  not,  in  many  cases,  bother  to  do  this,  but 
go  ahead  in  a  high-handed  way  and  ignore  questions. 

The  only  way  to  learn  about  the  matter  is  to 
write  to  the  State  Highway  Department  at  the 
Capital  explaining  all  of  the  circumstances,  locating 
the  place  in  a  little  sketch,  and  asking  about  set¬ 
tlement  for  the  land  taken.  We  have  found  the 
State  authorities  usually  willing  to  give  the  desired 
information.  The  subordinates  ought  to  be  as  cour¬ 
teous,  but  a  little  authority  goes  to  the  heads  of 
some  persons. 

* 

HOGGING  down  Soy  beans  in  the  field,  or  feed¬ 
ing  the  whole  or  crushed  beans  to  hogs  is  not 
recommended,  as  the  bean  oil  makes  soft  pork  which 
may  be  discounted  two  dollars  or  more  per  hundred 
pounds  in  the  market. 

The  Indiana  Station  says  that  any  amount  of  Soy 
beans  above  34  per  cent  is  likely  to  cause  soft  pork; 
the  University  of  Missouri  finds  that  32  per  cent 
may  soften  the  product ;  according  to  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  the  proportion  should  not  be 
greater  than  30  per  cent  of  Soy  beans  to  the  entire 
diet,  and  Iowa  State  College  reports  that  “much  over 
5  per  cent”  of  Soy  beans  in  the  total  ration  is  likely 
to  produce  soft  fat. 

This,  however,  does  not  cut  Soy  beans  from  the 
hog  ration,  as  the  meal  or  tankage  may  be  fed  safely 
as  a  protein  supplement.  It  is  the  oil  that  softens 
the  pork.  The  practical  way  out  of  this  situation 
where  there  are  no  crushers  nearby,  is  evidently  for 
the  producers  of  a  locality  to  establish  crushing 
plants  of  a  size  suitable  for  their  needs,  sell  the  oil 
and  feed  the  resulting  oil  cake.  The  oil  is  mar¬ 
ketable  for  paint  purposes  and  is  more  valuable 
than  as  stock  feed. 

* 

THE  Japanese  people  live  largely  on  rice,  and 
aim  to  grow  as  much  as  possible  for  their  needs. 
The  crop  this  year  is  21,409,000,000  pounds,  an 
enormous  amount  for  so  small  an  agricultural  area. 
This  is  slightly  above  their  annual  average. 

Japan  is  the  third  largest  rice  producer  in  the 
world,  coming  after  China  and  India.  Yet  they 
often  have  to  import  rice  and  at  times  the  trade  is 
important  to  California  rice-growers. 

Wheat  and  barley  are  the  principal  supplementary 
cereal  crops  grown  in  Japan  for  human  consumption. 
Rice  is  sown  in  the  Spring  and  harvested  in  the  Fall 
while  the  two  latter  cereals  are  sown  in  the  Fall  and 
harvested  the  following  Spring. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  has  one  farm  of  more  than  10,- 
000  acres,  five  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  acres,  105 
of  from  1,000  to  4,999  acres,  111  of  from  500  to  999 
acres,  858  of  from  3S0  to  499  acres  and  3,405  of 
from  260  to  379  acres.  Farms  of  from  50  to  99  acres 
are  most  commonly  found.  There  are  56,752  in  this 
range ;  46.714  farms  from  100  to  174  acres,  and 
12,020  from  175  to  259  acres. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  number  of  farms  of 
less  than  three  acres  fell  off  from  1,999  to  1,034, 
while  the  farms  of  from  three  to  nine  acres  in¬ 
creased  from  31,553  to  18,474.  The  20-acre  to  49-acre 
farm  increased  in  number  from  29,929  in  1930  to 
34,4S5  in  1935. 

Two-thirds  of  the  523,702  increase  in  the  number 
of  farms  in  the  United  States  between  1930  and  1935 
took  place  in  those  ranging  from  3  to  19  acres  and 
the  remainder  of  the  increase  was  scattered  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the  other  size  groups  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  extremely  small  farms  of  under  three 
acres  and  those  of  20  to  49  acres.  The  average  size 
of  farms  during  this  period  declined  from  156.9 
acres  to  154.8. 

During  the  five-year  interval  from  1930  to  1935, 
the  combined  total  of  farms  in  all  size  groups  in¬ 
creased  slightly  more  than  8  per  cent  in  number, 
while  those  of  three  to  nine  gained  70  per  cent  and 
those  of  10  to  19  acres  gained  22  per  cent.  More 
than  the  average  gain  was  also  recorded  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  of  1,000  acres  or  more  in  extent,  though 
only  13  farms  out  of  every  1,000  were  of  this  size. 
Tracts  of  land  of  less  than  three  acres  in  extent, 
upon  which  there  wras  an  agricultural  production 
valued  at  $250  or  more  in  the  year  prior  to  the 
Census,  dropped  17  per  cent  in  this  period.  This 
group  is  also  relatively  small  in  number  as  only 
about  five  out  of  every  1.000  farms  were  of  this  size 
in  1935.  Only  a  nominal  decline  was  recorded  in  the 
number  of  farms  varying  from  20  to  49  acres.  Gains, 
somew'hat  less  than  average,  were  recorded  in  each 
of  the  remaining  five  major  size  groupings  whose 
combined  range  extended  from  50  acres  to  999  acres. 

Of  the  6,S12,350  farms  in  the  country  on  January 
1,  1936,  nearly  one  out  of  every  five  wras  under  20 
acres  in  size.  This  approximate  proportion  also  pre¬ 
vailed  for  each  of  the  three  major  groupings  of  20 
to  49  acres,  50  to  99  acres,  and  100  to  174  acres. 
Thus,  approximately  four  out  of  every  five  farms 
contained  less  than  175  acres,  leaving  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  farms  with  175  acres  or  more. 

❖ 

SHEEP  are  raised  in  all  provinces  of  Canada,  the 
annual  wool  clip  exceeding  nineteen  million 
pounds.  There  is  considerable  home  spinning  and 
weaving  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  around  five  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  being  worked  up  in  this  w7ay. 

Wool  grading  regulations  were  started  in  1913  by 
the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  since 
then  attention  has  been  given  to  improving  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  manner  of  its  preparation  for  market. 
Tub  washing  of  wool  and  the  washing  of  wrool  on  the 
sheep  have  been  discouraged,  and  today  practically 
all  wool  sold  commercially  in  Canada  is  in  the  grease 
and  the  fleeces  are  rolled  and  tied  intact  as  they  are 
shorn. 

Washing  sheep  used  to  be  a  common  custom  in  the 
United  States,  but  has  now  been  dropped  in  farm 
practice.  It  never  amounted  to  much  so  far  as 
cleaning  the  wool  went.  The  main  advantage,  as  wTe 
remember,  was  that  it  gave  the  farm  boy  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  getting  square  with  an  ugly  old  ram  who 
could  not  help  himself  when  doused  in  the  deep 
pool  in  the  brook  and  handled  not  too  gently.  The 
sheep  with  their  soaked  fleeces  usually  acted  as 
though  they  felt  miserably,  and  they  probably  did. 


Brevities 

First  snow  around  New  York  City  November  24 — 
five  inches. 

Prof.  Duck,  page  816,  has  a  lot  of  good  suggestions 
about  practical  co-operative  work. 

“On  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good¬ 
ness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men  !” 

Apples  can  always  be  depended  on  to  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  whether  used  alone  or  blended 
with  other  fruits. 

In  Germany,  fires  caused  by  negligence  may  result  in 
the  property  owner  or  occupant  paying  the  city  to  put 
out  the  fire;  occasionally  a  fine  is  imposed — a  good 
check  to  carelessness. 

From  now  on  through  the  Winter  will  be  a  good  time 
to  look  for  and  destroy  the  brown  bunches  on  cedar 
trees  that  will  make  apple  rust  next  season,  and  the 
shiny  egg  clusters  on  tent  caterpillars  on  apple  trees. 

More  than  four  tons  of  dog  licenses  and  dog  census 
forms  have  been  issued  by  New  York  State.  The 
licensed  dog  population  of  the  State,  outside  of  New 
York  City  and  Buffalo,  numbers  407,000.  A  new  dog- 
law  will  be  in  effect  January  1.  Licenses  will  be  ob¬ 
tainable  December  1.  Those  interested  should  consult 
town  and  village  clerks. 
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The  New  Social  Security  Act 

THE  Federal  Social  Security  Act  will  go  into  full 
swing  on  January  1  next.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  written  inquiring  about  the  many  details  of 
this  new  law  and  the  way  it  works.  We  have, 
therefore,  tried  to  pick  out  the  most  important  pro¬ 
visions  and  give  a  summary  of  the  explanation  as 
published  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Persons  are  most  interested  in  the  sections  of  this 
new  law  dealing  w'ith  (1)  its  effect  on  existing  State 
pensions,  and  (2)  the  old-age  retirement  benefits 
provided  for  in  this  new  Federal  law.  These  are 
entirely  distinct,  one  from  the  other,  and  each  needs 
separate  explanation. 

Effect  on  State  Old-age  Pension 
Every  yeai*,  a  certain  amount  will  be  given  to 
each  of  the  eligible  48  States  to  assist  them  in  award¬ 
ing  pensions  to  their  residents.  The  law  provides 
that  the  Federal  government  will,  for  each  dollar  in 
pension  money  paid  out  by  a  State,  pay  50c  to  the 
State,  unless  a  State  pension  allowance  exceeds  $30 
per  month,  in  which  case  the  Federal  contribution  is 
limited  to  $15.  The  most  that  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  give  to  a  State  is  $15  in  respect  of  every 
monthly  pension  allowance. 

This  award  to  each  State  does  not  mean  that  each 
person  now  receiving  a  State  pension  allowance  will 
also  receive  one-half  as  much  again  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  up  to  $15  per  month.  The  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  these  Federal  payments  are  to  be  made 
to  the  States  to  reimburse  them  for  their  pension 
expenses  and  will  not  be  paid  out  to  pension  appli¬ 
cants  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  welfare  bureau  in 
charge,  the  present  allowances  are  inadequate.  The 
question  of  inadequacy  will  rest  in  the  discretion  of 
the  State  pension  office  and  probably  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Board. 

Old-age  Retikement  Benefits 
First  and  foremost,  farm  labor  is  excluded  from 
all  benefits  given  by  this  law,  as  far  as  concerns 
these  old-age  retirement  benefit  payments. 

In  order  to  be  qualified  to  receive  a  monthly  old- 
age  benefit  payment,  a  person  must  work  at  least  one 
day  in  any  five  years  beginning  January  1,  1937, 
until  he  is  65  years  of  age,  receiving  at  least  $2,000 
total  wages  before  his  65th  birthday,  and  his  65th 
birthday  must  be  some  time  after  January  1,  1942. 
Such  a  person  is  fully  qualified  and  will,  on  retiring 
at  the  age  of  65  receive  monthly,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  a  payment  equal  to  %  of  1%  on  the  first  $3,000 
of  wages  earned  by  him  since  January  1,  1937,  1/12 
of  1%  on  the  next  $42,000  of  wages  earned,  and 
1/24  of  1%  on  all  wages  earned  over  $45,000.  The 
maximum  monthly  payment  will  be  $S5 ;  the  mini¬ 
mum  is  $10  per  month. 

If  a  qualified  person  dies  before  reaching  65,  his 
estate  will  receive  3*4%  of  all  wages  earned  since 
January  1,  1937,  up  to  the  date  of  death.  If  a  quali¬ 
fied  person  retires  on  reaching  65  and  later  dies,  his 
estate  will  receive  the  difference  between  this  3%% 
of  total  wages  and  the  amount  of  monthly  payments 
already  made  to  him.  If  the  monthly  payments 
made  during  his  life  exceed  the  3 *4%  limit,  not  only 
will  his  estate  receive  nothing  but  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  will  seek  repayment  of  this  excess. 

Persons  who  are  already  65  are  not  entitled  to  any 
pension  payments  under  the  law. 

As  for  persons  who  will  reach  65  before  January 
1.  1942,  they  will  receive,  on  their  65th  birthday,  a 
lump  sum  payment  equal  to  3*4%  of  all  wages 
earned  since  January  1,  1937.  If  such  persons  die 
before  reaching  65,  3*4%  of  the  total  wages  earned 
will  be  paid  to  their  estates.  The  same  rules  apply  to 
those  whose  total  wages  are  less  than  $2,000  upon 
reaching  65  or  upon  death,  or  those  who  have  not 
been  employed  in  any  of  the  five  years  between 
1937  and  the  attainment  of  65  years  of  age. 

In  order  to  receive  the  monthly  payments  after  65, 
a  qualified  person  must  retire  on  reaching  65.  If  he 
works  after  that  age,  he  forfeits  each  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  that  he  would  otherwise  receive  had  he  re¬ 
tired.  If  he  dies  before  retirement,  his  estate  will 
receive  3*4%  of  his  total  wages,  less  the  monthly 
payments  that  he  would  have  gotten  had  he  retired. 

A  person  who  is  qualified  to  receive  these  monthly 
payments  cannot  elect  between  a  lump-sum  payment 
and  monthly  payments.  He  must  take  the  latter. 
Payroll  and  Salary  Taxes 
The  money  to  be  used  in  making  all  these  pay¬ 
ments  are  to  be  obtained  from  taxes  on  payrolls  and 
wages.  An  employer  must  pay  to  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  1%  on  all  wages,  up  to  $3,000  per  employee, 
paid  by  him  from  1937  to  1939;  1  M>  %  from  1940  to 
1942;  2%  from  1943  to  1945;  2%%  from  1946  to 
1948 ;  and  3%  thereafter.  Employees  must  also  pay 
a  tax,  at  the  same  rates,  on  all  wages  received  by 
them,  up  to  $3,000  from  any  one  employer.  Wages  in 


excess  of  $3,000  per  year  are  not  taxable  either  to 
the  employer  or  to  the  employee.  If,  however,  a  per¬ 
son  has  two  positions  and  receives  an  annual  salary 
of  $3,000  from  each  employer,  he  will  pay  a  tax  on 
both  salaries. 

In  addition,  every  employer  of  eight  or  more  per¬ 
sons  must  pay  a  second  tax  of  1%  on  all  wages  paid 
during  the  year  1936;  2%  for  1937  and  3%  there¬ 
after.  This  tax  is  levied  for  the  purpose  of  build¬ 
ing  up  a  reserve  unemployment  insurance  fund.  If 
any  employer  is  already  paying  a  State  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  tax,  he  is  allowed  to  credit  against 
the  Federal  tax  90%  of  his  State  tax. 

Agricultural  Labor 

Since  farm  labor  is  not  considered  employment  un¬ 
der  the  Social  Security  Act,  farm  workers  and  their 
employers  need  pay  no  tax  either  for  old-age  bene¬ 
fits  or  unemployment  insurance. 


God's  First  Law  Defined 

IT  MUST  be  evident  to  every  dairyman  that  the 
purposes,  motives  and  sins  of  “a  certain  editor 
of  a  certain  paper  circulating  among  farmers’’  are  no 
excuse  for  the  low  price  of  milk  for  recent  years. 
If  for  the  sake  of  arguments  his  wickedness  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  it  would  not  account  for  a  cost  of  59.7  cents 
per  100  pounds  brokerage  for  selling  milk.  Entirely 
aside  from  the  brokerage,  an  editor’s  sins  would  not 
account  for  the  beggarly  price  of  milk  to  all  produc¬ 
ers  of  the  State.  It  would  not  account  for  the  stag¬ 
gering  increase  in  the  cost  of  distribution. 

There  may  be  no  alliance,  no  combination,  no 
monopoly.  Men  hold  different  conceptions  of  these 
terms.  But  when  groups  of  men  put  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  and  fix  the  price  of  milk  which  they  do  not 
produce,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name  we  call  their 
assumed  powers  a  monopoly. 

Once  more  we  want  to  make  it  plain  that  we  have 
no  quarrel  with  any  person  over  milk.  It  is  not 
their  looks,  their  age,  their  habits  or  even  their 
morals  that  concern  us  in  this  business.  It  is  what 
they  do  and  the  effect  of  what  they  do  that  con¬ 
cerns  us.  We  personally  like  many  of  the  men  whose 
policies  and  procedures  in  the  milk  business  we  are 
obliged  to  oppose.  From  our  view  the  buyer,  whether 
friend  or  foe,  has  no  just  right  to  say  what  price 
the  producer  must  accept  for  his  milk.  When  God 
created  the  world  and  assumed  dominion  over  it. 
He  established  the  law  that  the  producer  becomes 
the  owner  of  what  wealth  he  creates.  Being  just, 
God  Himself  cannot  annul  that  natural  and  Divine 
law.  Yet  milk  dealers  have  violated  it  and  defied 
it  for  65  years  in  New  York  and  our  centralized  co¬ 
operative  officials  now  combine  with  dealers  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  Divine  law.  Many  dealers  regret  the 
conditions  that  exist,  but  they  are  forced  to  go  on 
with  the  system.  Individually  they  have  no  power 
to  change  it. 

Some  attempts  at  betterments  such  as  hygienic 
regulations,  and  stabilization,  worthy  enough  in 
themselves,  have  been  extended  and  duplicated  and 
made  needlessly  expensive.  The  farmer  has  had  no 
means  of  protecting  himself,  and  the  burden  of  it  all 
has  been  piled  on  his  shoulders.  The  stabilization 
measures  have  gone  further  than  mere  expense.  It 
deprives  the  farmer  of  his  natural  rights  to  sell  or 
even  give  away  what  he  creates  from  the  gifts  of 
nature.  It  would  be  idle  to  attack  the  men  directing 
these  functions.  Remove  them  and  others  will  take 
their  place.  We  must  remove  the  faults  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Some  of  these  errors  and  injustices  and 
monopolies  are  now  entrenched  in  law.  Hence  we 
appeal  for  a  repeal  of  the  law. 

What  is  needed  is  a  plain,  simple  law  that  farm¬ 
ers  can  understand,  control  and  operate  for  them 
selves.  They  had  such  a  system  once  and  they  made 
a  success  of  it.  The  cost  of  it  was  one  cent  per  100 
pound  of  milk.  When  it  was  changed  to  a  compli¬ 
cated,  centralized  and  autocratic  form,  which  re¬ 
quired  a  battery  of  lawyers  to  operate,  they  lost  con¬ 
trol  of  it.  They  could  not  operate  it,  if  they  would. 
For  them  it  is  a  failure.  From  monthly  published 
statements  they  were  led  to  believe  that  the  cost  was 
five  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  They  now  find 
that  the  cost  is  59.7  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Fortunately  the  revelations  are  attracting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  some  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  State.  They 
are  ready  to  help  the  dairy  industry  out  of  this 
muddle. 

Fortunately,  too,  members  of  the  Legislature,  both 
from  the  country  and  city  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  problem,  and  have  promised  to  help  prepare 
and  pass  legislation  to  restore  to  farmers  the  power 
and  authority  to  determine  the  price  and  terms  of 
sale  of  their  milk.  That  includes  the  whole  problem. 
All  these  legislators  ask  is  that  farmers  tell  them 
that  they  want  the  privilege. 


It  is  understood  that  through  inexperience,  mis¬ 
calculation  or  misfortune  dairymen  would  unknow¬ 
ingly  pay  substantially  60  cents  per  cwt.  as  a  brok¬ 
erage  for  the  sale  of  milk.  We  can  understand  how 
leaders  could  be  jockeyed  into  a  position  that  made 
them  responsible  for  it  for  a  time.  But  we  decline 
to  believe  that  either  producers  or  leaders  will  be 
content  to  make  such  a  wasteful  system  permanent. 


The  Milk  Racket 


“Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 

When  first  we  practice  to  deceive.” 

AS  APPLIED  to  producers  we  approve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestion  of  a  recent  speech  by  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  Peter  G.  Ten 
Eyck : 


To  start  on  the  road  to  accomplish  the  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  of  milk  all  the  leaders  of  all  the  different  or¬ 
ganizations — independents,  co-operatives,  and  corporate 
interests — should  come  together  around  a  table  and 
agree  to  unite  on  a  fair,  honest  policy  to  live  and  let 
live. 


That  corresponds  exactly  with  the  aspirations  and 
purposes  of  the  New  York  State  Milk  Committee. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  address  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  less  explicit  when  he  said : 

Those  who  wmrk  to  compete  illegally  with  the  dis¬ 
honest  racketeer  are  as  bad  as  the  racketeer  himself. 

The  implication  here  is  that  the  producer  volun¬ 
tarily  conspired  with  racketeers  to  defeat  milk  con¬ 
trol,  and  that  all  dealers  who  pay  less  than  the  con¬ 
trol  are  racketeers. 

The  truth  is  that  a  “joker”  was  slipped  into  the 
bill  after  the  public  hearing  which  exempted  co¬ 
operatives,  organized  under  a  specific  formula,  from 
paying  the  price  fixed  by  the  Control  Board.  As  a 
result  of  this  discrimination  the  dealers  paying  the 
control  price  could  not  hold  their  city  trade  against 
distributors  favored  by  the  exemption  and  paying 
up  to  a  dollar  per  cwt.  less.  The  dealers  might 
have  gone  out  of  business  and  their  producers  may 
have  sold  the  cows  or  accepted  the  lower  price  paid 
by  the  favored  co-operative.  Honest  dealers  and 
honest  farmers  preferred  to  meet  the  competition. 
They  did  so  and  conscious  of  the  injustice  the  Con¬ 
trol  Board  never  enforced  its  orders  or  its  price. 
Dealers  and  farmers  forced  to  defy  a  law  intended 
to  rule  or  ruin  them  resent  being  called  racketeers. 
It  was  the  control  law  and  its  timid  management 
that  creaTed  the  milk  racket. 


One  Milk  Farmer  Speaks  Up 

Although  a  farmer  in  another  State  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  agree  heartily  with  your  stand  on  the  milk  ques¬ 
tion,  and  hope  that  we  dairymen  in  New  England  may 
work  along  similar  lines  and  co-operate  with  you. 

I  withdrew  from  our  organization  once,  but  went  back 
in  hope  that  from  the  inside  we  could  work  to  make  it 
a  farmers’  organization  in  fact  instead  of  in  name  only 
as  at  present.  Recently  I  got  up  in  our  local  annual 
meeting  and  talked  straight  and  plain.  As  a  result  I 
found  myself  nominated  and  unanimously  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Barnet-Monroe  Local.  Now  my  problem 
is  to  get  in  touch  with  other  groups  here  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  who  are  farmer  minded,  and  willing  to  act  to¬ 
gether*  to  affiliate  our  locals  and  create  a  real  service 
for  milk  producers.  If  our  present  leaders  refuse  to 
serve  in  that  way,  we  must  be  ready  to  put  men  in 
their  places  who  will.  Any  farmer  who  gets  up  as  1 
did  and  makes  a  straight  and  true  declaration  will  find 
themselves  hailed  as  a  hero  and  deliverer  by  their  fel¬ 
low  dairymen.  But  we  must  act  before  the  Boston 
meeting.  We  may  not  be  able  to  talk  an  old  delegate 
over,  but  we  can  elect  new  delegates. 

Your  paper  is  widely  read  over  here.  It  is  the  best 
means  to  reach  progressive  thinkers  in  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  I  would  like  to  have 
you  say  to  them  for  me  to  dairy  farmers  who  are  sick 
and  tired  of  the  present  handling  of  the  milk  situation, 
or  who  would  like  to  see  more  local  control  of  their 
organization  to  please  write  to  me.  geo.  a.  gibson. 

President  of  Barnet-Monroe  Local  New  England  Milk 
Producers  Association,  East  Ryegate,  Vt. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 


Receipts  at  New  York  metropolitan  area  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1936 : 


- 40-qt.  Units - 

State  of  Origiu  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 1.757.706  94,998  37.199 

New  Jersey  .  309,379  1,543  144 

Pennsylvania  .  550,131  13,589  2,525 

Vermont  . 152.954  8,839 

Connecticut  .  19,596 

Maryland  .  17,370 

Indiana  .  2.490  2,720 

Delaware  .  2,953  160 

Ohio  .  690  800 

Massachusetts  .  12,497  ... 


Total.  Sept.,  1936 ....  2.825,766  122,649  39,868 

Total  Sept.,  1935 - 2.6S1.634  107.812  29,774 

New  York  furnished  62.2  per  cent  of  the  milk  and 
77.4  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city  for  the 
month  of  September,  1936.  Shipments  from  other  States 
into  New  York  at  other  points  are  not  available. 
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Divided  Forces 
By  R.  W.  Duck 


When  attending  the  various  service 
schools  during  the  years  I  served  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  there  was 
constantly  and  emphatically  called  to  our 
attention  certain  principles,  rules  and 
articles  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  war. 
These  articles  applied  to  the  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  tactics — they  were  fundamental  and 
basic. 

Among  them  was  one  which  stated,  in 
substance,  that  a  commander  should  never 
divide  his  force  when  confronted  by  an 
enemy.  The  violation  of  this  one  basic, 
tactical  principle  has  probably  defeated 
more  prominent  and  important  military 
commanders  than  any  other  single  error 
or  plan  of  campaign.  Complete  or  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  relative  to  an  enemy’s 
position,  disposition,  numerical  strength, 
equipment  and  possible  plans  or  move¬ 
ments  is  seldom  or  never  available. 
Partial  information  relative  to  these  fac¬ 
tors  may  and  often  does  make  it  seem  ad¬ 
visable  to  divide  a  force  when  going  into 
action.  While  in  some  instances  such 
disposition  has  met  with  success  in  battle, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  violation  of  this 
basic  principle  has  more  frequently  re¬ 
sulted  in  disastrous  defeat.  In  some  cases 
T  has  changed  the  map  of  the  world,  due 
to  the  division  of  forces  resulting  in  com¬ 
plete  rout  or  practical  annihilation  of  the 
troops  fighting  under  its  handicap. 

The  Little  Big  Horn 

History  records  a  long  list  of  illus¬ 
trious  names  of  military  men  whose  dis¬ 
astrous  defeats  were  caused  directly  or 
indirectly  because  they  divided  their 
force  when  facing  an  enemy.  One  such 
case,  which  always  stirs  our  imagination 
with  the  glamorous  and  glorious  deeds  of 
the  Old  West,  is  Custer's  last  stand  at 
the  Battle  of  The  Little  Big  Horn.  In 
actual  numbers  involved  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  military  importance,  this 
battle  assumes  a  place  in  American  his¬ 
tory  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  true 
significance.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the 
gallant,  heroic  action  and  fighting  spirit 
of  General  Custer  and  his  men.  In  my 
opinion  one  of  the  best  accounts  ever 
written  of  this  battle  is  entitled,  “The 
Story  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,”  by  Lieut. 
Col.  W.  A.  Graham,  U.  S.  A.  In  its 
foreword  this  book  states  in  part : 

“The  chief  cause  of  disaster  was  un¬ 
questionably  the  lack  of  correct  informa- 
lion  as  to  numbers,  the  organization  and 
the  equipment  of  the  Indians.  For,  if 
these  things  had  been  known,  General 
Terry  would  not  have  divided  his  com¬ 
mand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rosebud,  nor 
would  General  Custer  have  made  two 
divisions  of  his  regiment,  one  15  miles 
from  the  village  and  the  other  where  the 
village  was  about  two  miles  away. 

“The  idea  that  the  Indians  would  try 
to  escape  was  general  in  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  on  the  morning  of  June  25,  and 
the  first  division  was  made  in  order  to 
catch  them  in  whatever  direction  they 
might  run.  General  Custer  undoubtedly 
believed  they  were  running  away  when  he 
decided  to  move  down  the  right  flank  of 
the  river  and  attack  on  the  flank  instead 
of  following  in  Reno’s 
rear. 

“Even  if  the  blame  tor 
the  disaster  was  due  to 
General  Custer,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  and  his 
five  troops  died  heroic 
and  glorious  deaths,  and 
upheld  the  reputation  of 
their  regiments  and  the 
United  States _  Army  for 
bravery  in  action.” 

From  this  we  may 
learn  a  great  lesson  as 
applied  to  our  own  farm 
marketing  problems. 

Farmer  Co-operatives 

On  the  far  flung  eco¬ 
nomic  battle  lines  for  the 
consumer’s  dollar  the  con¬ 
flict  is  bitter  and  never 
ending.  Farmer  produc¬ 
ers  have  found  if  they 
are  to  receive  their  fair 
share  of  consumer  money 
spent  for  their  products 
it  can  only  be  obtained 
by  forming  themselves  into  honest  and 
competently  manager  co-operatives.  Such 
co-operatives,  if  successful,  must  have 
their  basic  inception  and  organization 
within  the  members  of  the  group  making 
up  such  membership,  and  not  be  formed 
as  the  result  of  professional  promoters. 
Such  individuals  know  little,  and  care 
far  less  for  the  actual  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  very  groups  they  organize. 

In  his  book.  “Organized  Co-operation,” 
John  J.  Dillion,  publisher  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  states  in  part :  “Promoters 


and  other  leaders  have  freely  capitalized 
the  co-operative  sentiment  in  this  country 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes  and  profit, 
in  some  cases  a  manufacturing  company 
set  out  to  organize  farmers  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  their  products  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.  We  had  a  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  kind  of  promotion  some 
years  back  in  the  activity  of  a  creamery 
supply  house  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

“Their  overhead  was  a  burden,  and 
their  first  year’s  experience  was  disas¬ 
trous.  They  were  doomed  to  failure  at 
the  start.  These  were  not  co-operative 
failures,  for  the  simple  reason  that  while 
they  were  promoted  under  the  name, 
there  was  no  honest  failure  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  them.  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
refused  to  publish  the  advertising  of  this 
scheme,  and  gave  them  the  name  of 
‘Creamery  Sharks,’  which  has  been  fa¬ 
miliarly  used  since  to  designate  this  kind 


of  promotion.  The  concern  advertised 
liberally  in  other  farm  papers,  circulating 
in  the  fields  of  its  operation. 

“The  horse  companies  were  similar  to 
the  creamery  promotions.  In  this  promo¬ 
tion  groups  of  farmers  were  organized  to 
secure  the  ownership  and  mutual  services 
of  a  stallion  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
promoters  sold  the  horse,  made  their  own 
price  for  it,  and  besides  getting  big  pay 
for  the  time  and  expense  of  the  agents, 
got  from  two  to  five  times  the  actual 
value  of  the  horse.  We  cannot  charge  the 
failure  of  such  experiences  up  to  co-opera¬ 
tion  because  the  whole  scheme  was  in 
violation  of  co-operative  principles. 

“In  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
States,  besides  the  ‘creamery  sharks’  and 
the  ‘horse  companies,’  we  had  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Company,  the  seedless  apple 
companies,  the  unit  orchards,  E.  V. 
Everitt’s  original  Society  of  Equity,  and 
more  than  one  abortive  milk  promotion. 
The  Society  of  Equity  was  later  rescued 
from  Everitt’s  control  by  the  honest  mem¬ 
bers  who  had  been  outraged  and  humili¬ 


ated  by  his  fake  policies  and  selfish 
methods.” 

Getting  Along  With  Neighbors 

The  old-line  fence  has  probably  fostered 
more  neighborhood  quarrels  which  in 
many  instances  have  blossomed  into  real 
family  fueds  than  anything  else  on  the 
farm.  Only  the  other  day  the  sheriff  of 
a  certain  county  was  telling  me  of  a  case 
where  a  man  planted  a  garden  on  some 
line-fence  land.  The  neighbors  cows  pas¬ 


tured  in  an  adjacent  field,  liked  the  ap¬ 
petizing  look  of  the  garden  truck  and 
especially  the  green  corn,  so  they  went 
through  the  worn  fence.  They  were 
driven  out  and  the  fence  somewhat  re¬ 
paired.  Again  they  broke  through,  but 
this  time  when  they  ate  the  standing  corn 
it  had  been  sprayed  with  some  poison 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  or 
more  of  the  cows.  Bitter  feeling,  harsh 
words  and  life-long  hatreds  were  the  re¬ 
sult.  A  pretty  case  for  the  lawyers  with 
the  final  result,  whatever  it  may  be,  cost¬ 
ly  and  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties. 

Co-operation  in  the  last  analysis  is  the 
ability  to  get  along  well  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  Wherever  I  go  and  find  co-opera¬ 
tives  working  successfully  there  is  also 
found  a  real  neighborly  spirit  and  mutual 
confidence  with  fair  play  for  all. 

Bull  Rings 

A  neighborhood  type  of  co-operative 


which  is  working  successfully  and  rapidly 
increasing  in  popularity  is  that  of  the 
bull  associations  or  rings.  A  few  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  confidence  in  each  other 
club  together  and  purchase  a  bull,  either 
a  calf  or  mature  sire,  for  their  mutual 
use.  Each  keeps  the  sire  his  proportion¬ 
ate  length  of  time,  pays  dues  to  a  chair¬ 
man  for  the  bull’s  transportation  and 
veterinary  care,  and  in  this  way  at  a 
minimum  expense  each  has  the  service  of 
a  sire  superior  to  any  he  as  an  individual 
could  afford  to  purchase.  The  Extension 
Department,  Stanley  Brownell,  Director, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  will  assist,  without  charge, 
any  groups  interested  in  forming  such  an 
association. 

Certain  rules  and  regulations  are  ad¬ 
visable  wrhen  forming  a  bull  ring  which 
include  in  general  such  matters  as  charg¬ 
ing  a  nominal  fee  for  service  to  others 
than  club  members,  subject  to  permission 
from  the  directors  or  other  appointed 
group  advisors,  or  it  may  not  be  desired 
to  use  the  bull  for  service  to  outsiders. 
It  is  usually  advisable  to  hand  breed  the 


outside  organized  competition  or  desire 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  cause  it  to  fail. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  for  a  group  of 
folks  to  agree  on  a  plan  to  purchase 
wholesale  carcasses,  or  preferably  do 
their  own  butchering,  distributing  the 
meat  in  retail  cuts  or  in  quarters  as 
desired. 

Such  organizations  are  especially  de¬ 
sirable  during  the  Summer  and  preferably 
used  in  groups  of  about  15  or  20  families. 
Usually  the  most  satisfactory  method  is 
to  have  the  butchering  done  at  a  centrally 
located  farm  as  needed  by  some  qualified 
member,  who  is  allowed  proper  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  service.  Cooling  facilities 
must  be  provided,  the  carcass  being  killed 
in  the  afternoon,  hung  up  over  night  and 
cut  the  next  day.  The  members  contribute 
a  similar  amount  for  the  purchase  live 
weight  of  the  animal.  Each  member  on 
a  rotating  schedule  obtains  different  cuts 
each  week. 

The  simplest  and  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  meat  rings  I  have  ever  seen  in 
successful  operation  consists  of  four 
neighbors  each  one  killing  a  cow,  sheep 
or  pig  as  needed  or  desired,  each  one 
takes  a  quarter,  which  are  rotated  in 
order.  With  many  of  our  farms  having 
modern  mechanical  cooling  systems  in¬ 
stalled,  the  use  and  adaptation  of  meat 
rings  should  become  more  widespread  in 
the  future  than  has  existed  in  the  past. 
Their  successful  operation  means  reduc¬ 
ing  the  meat  bill  down  to  its  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost,  with  the  smaller  rings  even  at 
production  cost,  it  pi'ovides  a  uniform 
and  regular  supply  of  fresh  meat  of  di¬ 
versified  kinds,  often  forms  the  basis  for 
furthei’ing  other  kinds  of  co-operatives 
by  establishing  contacts  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  and  understanding.  It  is  usually 
advisable,  if  operated  on  a  retail  cut  basis 
that  a  secretary-ti-easurer  be  elected, 
butcher  and  cutter  appointed,  and  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  be  adopted. 

Livestock  Marketing  Co-operatives 


Milk  plant  and  trucks  of  the  Syracuse  Guernsey  Dairy  Inc.,  Syracuse, N.  Y .,  now  being  used  successfully  tn 
retailing  the  millc  of  its  participating  co-operative  members.  Farmer-owned  and  controlled  co  operatives  can 
successfully  solve  many  of  the  existing  disturbing  distribution  problems  of  today. 


bull  and  not  allow  him  to  run  with  the 
cow  hex'd,  and  limit  his  service  to  two 
cows  per  day.  Health  regulations  rela¬ 
tive  to  tuberculosis  and  Bang’s  must  be 
specified.  It  is  customary  for  the  cus¬ 
todian  to  feed  and  keep  the  bull  for  his 
services. 

Meat  Rings 

This  type  of  farm  co-operative  is  the 
easiest  and  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  any  to  operate.  There  is  little  if  any 


The  growth  of  this  type  of  organization 
has  made  phenomenal  strides  during  the 
past  few  yeai's.  Small  shippers  often  felt 
they  did  not  receive  sufficient  individual 
attention,  and  that  local  buyers  did  not 
pay  a  fair  price.  In  many  instances 
local  livestock  buyers,  particularly  in  the 
Central  West,  by  mutual  agreement,  do 
not  trespass  outside  their  own  territory. 

I  know  of  many  such  instances  where 
local  buyers  had  no  competition  at  all. 
They  could  and  did  dictate  the  local  price 
to  producers  and  as  a  consequence  most 
of  them  became  l’elatively  wealthy.  There 
was  too  much  spread  and  in  many  cases 
farmers  finally  rebelled  and  formed  their 
own  shipping  associations. 

Livestock  may  be  assembled  on  a  desig¬ 
nated  date  in  specified  numbers  at  the 
local  yards  and  consigned  to  a  marketing 
co-operative  or  to  some  reputable  com¬ 
mission  firm.  With  the  advent  of  truck 
shipments  and  their  increased  use  the 
formation  of  small  livestock  shipping  co¬ 
operatives  is  much  easier  today  than  for- 
rnei'ly.  Such  small  units  as  they  grow 
and  establish  confidence 
may  merge  with  other 
groups  to  eliminate  and 
reduce  duplication  of 
overhead.  It  seems  to  me 
that  truck  shipping  is 
favorable  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  continued 
growth  of  the  shipping 
co-opei'atives. 

The  selling  of  livestock 
at  the  terminal  yards  is 
now  being  successfully 
accomplished  on  practi¬ 
cally  every  tei'minal  of 
any  importance.  At  the 
present  time  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  million 
animals  in  the  United 
States  are  being  annual¬ 
ly  shipped  and  marketed 
co-operatively.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  of  this  type  of  co¬ 
operative  selling  has  been 
done  in  New  York  State. 
With  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  cull  dairy  cows 
and  veal  calves  sold  an¬ 
nually  to  local  dealers, 
frequently  at  a  fraction  of  their  value, 
there  is  real  need  for  this  type  of  co- 
opei'ative. 

Above  is  shown  picture  of  a  successful 
Guernsey  co-operative  plan.  The  farm¬ 
ers  themselves  own  it  and  all  of  the  work 
is  under  their  supervision.  They  know 
exactly  what  everything  costs,  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  add  a  lot  of  extra 
expenses  and  charge  them  up  to  distri¬ 
bution.  These  extras  and  unknown 
items  have  killed  the  usefulness  of  many 
co-operatives. 


Co-operative  shipping,  marketing  and  feeding  of  livestock  is  now  being  accomplished 
on  a  big  scale  in  many  sections.  These  sheep  pens  are  located  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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A  Corriedale  Man’s  Views 


Ailing  Pig 

My  pig  has  been  sick  for  over  a  month. 
It  would  not  eat  much.  It  walked  around 
in  a  circle  for  a  short  time,  then  it  would 
stagger  and  fall  over.  J.  C. 

New  York. 

It  seems  probable  the  pig  in  question 
is  suffering  from  internal  parasites,  and 
possibly  also  a  mineral  and  vitamin  de¬ 
ficiency.  To  treat  for  worms  any  of  the 
standard  worm  capsules  such  as  Nema 
capsules,  may  be  used  according  to  di¬ 
rections.  Another  remedy  is  to  starve 
for  24  hours,  then  give  five  grains  each 
mixed  as  a  powder  of  santonine,  calomel 
and  soda  bicarbonate,  in  one  quart  of 
skim-milk.  Repeat  for  three  times  at 
two-week  intervals. 

A  mineral  mixture  of  equal  parts 
ground  limestone,  steamed  bonemeal  and 
iodized  stock  salt  kept  in  a  dry  place 
where  livestock  have  access  to  it  at  all 
times  is  effective.  Good  bright  Alfalfa 
hay,  using  the  leafy  part,  fed  every  day 
will  supply  needed  vitamins.  Cod-liver 


Having  been  a  breeder  of  Corriedales 
for  the  past  20  years  I  feel  I  am  in  a 
position  to  know  what  a  true  type  Corrie¬ 
dale  should  be.  A  true  Corriedale  is  a 
large,  rugged,  stylish  mutton  sheep — wide 
both  front  and  rear — long,  level,  wide, 
deep  body — covered  with  a  dense  heavy 
three-eighths  combing  wool,  whose  lamb 
is  quick  maturing  and  well  liked  by  the 
packer. 

Some  of  our  eastern  breeders  are  breed¬ 
ing  their  Corriedales  too  small,  and  I 
think  this  is  one  reason  too  many  of  our 
eastern  sheep-men  have  the  wrong  idea  of 
a  Corriedale — they  appear  to  be  looking 
for  a  small  sheep,  such  as  a  robust 
Merino,  with  a  one-half  blood  fleece, 
rather  than  a  large,  rugged  mutton  sheep, 
covered  from  nose  to  toes  with  a  heavy 
three-eighths  combing  wool,  free  from  ex¬ 
cess  grease  and  oil. 

A  sheep-man  wants  an  economical 
sheep,  something  to  return  some  money 
to  its  owner;  a  profitable  fleece  and  a 


Green  Meadow  Melba ,  two-year-old  Guernsey  when  she  made  15,842.9  pounds  of 
milk  and  963.9  pounds  of  butterfat  in  her  first  lactation ,  exceeded  the  previous  high 
record  for  her  age  by  200  pounds  of  butterfat,  and  dropped  a  living  calf  to  complete 
her  record  in  Class  FF,  Coronation  Farms,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  bred  and  tested 

this  cow. 


oil  used  to  the  extent  of  two  tablespoons 
twice  daily  is  effective  for  quick  correc¬ 
tion  of  vitamin  deficiencies  if  they  ex¬ 
its.  K.  W.  D. 


Working  Pony 

My  boy  has  a  pony  weighing  about  450 
pounds  and  measuring  48  inches  high  at 
the  shoulders.  She  pulls  a  five-toothed 
cultivator  very  nicely.  Would  it  be  wise 
to  use  her  for  any  type  of  plowing?  How 
could  I  construct  a  lawn  mower  that  we 
could  use  her  with?  How  large  a  snow 
plow  could  I  construct  for  her  to  pull, 
that  is,  width  of  path  she  could  clear? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  rig  up  a  hay 
mower  that  would  be  light  enough  for 
her  to  draw?  A.  B. 

New  York. 

It  is  questionable  whether  you  could 
do  much  satisfying  field  plowing  with 
your  pony.  A  small  garden  plow  could 
be  used  to  plow  your  garden.  A  pair  of 
oil  light  buggy  shafts  attached  to  a  lawn 
mower  will  make  it  so  the  mower  may  be 
pulled.  The  width  of  the  snow  plow 
would  be  influenced  in  its  tractive  pull  by 
the  depth  and  compactness  of  the  snow. 
With  ordinary  light  snow  of  about  a 
foot  depth  the  pony  could  probably  pull 
a  light  snow  plow  with  a  spread  of  about 
3*4  feet  at  the  base.  I  doubt  a  hay 
mower  could  be  made  suitable  for  use. 

K.  W.  D. 


Trouble  With  Horse 

My  horse  was  all  right  until  about 
three  weeks  ago  he  got  diarrhoea.  I  fed 
him  hay  and  hulled  oats.  Now  I  give  him 
choice  hay  and  chop  feed,  one-lnilf  corn 
and  one-lialf  ground  oats.  J.  T.  Y. 

Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
diarrhoea  in  horses  is  impure  or  stagnant 
water,  exposure  to  cold,  low  damp  stables 
or  diseased  teeth.  It  is  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  find  and  remove  the  cause  in 
treating  any  disease.  A  good  treatment 
is  drenching  with  one  pint  of  castor  oil. 
This  must  be  carefully  administered  or  it 
may  get  in  the  lungs  and  cause  death. 
Following  this  drench  feed  wheat  flour 
mixed  with  water.  The  odor  or  offensive 
small  may  be  corrected  by  administering 
a  dose  of  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  soda 
or  dram  doses  of  creolin  in  water,  repeat¬ 
ed  twice  daily  for  three  days.  R.  w.  d. 


nice  quick  growing  market  lamb  direct 
from  the  ewe,  without  any  pampering  or 
long  drawn  out  feeding  periods  with  high- 
price  feeds.  This  can  all  be'  accomplished 
with  the  true  Corriedales,  but  not  with 
some  small  undersized  sheep. 

If  the  majority  of  our  Corriedale  breed¬ 
ers  will  continue  to  stress  size,  together 
with  a  good  meaty  carcass  and  a  heavy 
three-egihths  combing  wool,  that  com¬ 
mands  a  premium,  with  an  ideal,  early 
maturing  lamb,  they  will  still  have  a 
sheep  impossible  to  equal,  either  for  the 
range  or  for  the  farm. 

J.  H.  WHITMORE. 


DOGS 


“GIVE  A  GIFT  THAT  LIVES” 

Cocker  Spaniel  Pups:  Males  $10.  Females  $5.  Wire  Fox- 
terrier  raps:  Males  $15,  Females  $10.  Sable  and  White 
Collies:  Males  $10.  Order  Xmas  pups  now. 

0.  H.  RILEY  -  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT 


Ppd  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPAMELS  dogs 
I  CU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stock.  V.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


INelson  s  Poultry  tar 
Grove  City,  l*a. 


I  White  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagle 

LVJEElIkO  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS.  Hastings,  NV 


COLLIE  FEMALES  XTtXl 

COCKER  spaniel  PUPS— Male.  $10.  Females  |5 
Square  Deal.  0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VT 


Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies  beauties:  females  $5.00-  nta 
$10.00.  ROBERT  SWEENEY,  Highgate  Center,  1 

Shepherd  Pups 


Olack  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniels  beauties  males  $10 
“females  $5.00.  MERRILL  MAGNANT,  Franklin, 


HORSES 


BELGIANS 

Wecan  show  morequalifcy  Stallions 
<S'Maresthan anyotherdealerin  O. 
Terms  to  responsible  parties. 

-4.  W.  Green .  MiddleCield .  O . 
30  mi.  east  of  Cleveland  on  Rt.  87 


Heavy  &  Handy-weight  &T*rk;„hdor s^k»Sttdaet 

lowest  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Charfton.  Iowa 


HY1 1  MFDF  FARM  Belgians,  Fii»y  Head-import- 
11 1  LLlflLUL  1  fill  111  ed  and  American  bred  stallions 
and  mares.  HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  Beaver,  Pa 


At  Stud  tlle  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon- 

fil  OIUU  beilcar,  of  Kontaot.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Fee  t'.'o.OO,  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Earni,  Brewster,  5.  Y. 


. .  .yi&gct  to-  the.  -(kme. 


Write  for  Morton’s  FREE  Meat  Curing  Book 


,0«  HAMS  b  BA  con 


MORTONS 


The  bone  area  is  the  greatest  danger  zone  when  curing 
hams  and  shoulders.  Now  it  is  easy  to  get  just  as 
safe,  sweet  and  thorough  a  cure  around  the  bone  as 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  ham. 


MORTON’S 


NEW  IMPROVED 
SMOKE  SALT  METHOD 


If  you  want  hams  and  shoulders  that  are  sweet  and  mild, 
all  the  way  through — no  “off  flavor”  or  “tainted”  meat 
near  the  bone — here’s  the  way  to  cure  them.  Apply  Morton’s 
SUGAR  CURING  SMOKE -SALT  on  the  outside  and 
work  it  into  the  meat,  just  as  you  have  always  done.  At 
the  same  time  also  start  the  cure  along  the  bone  by  making 
a  brine  pickle  with  Morton’s  TENDER-QUICK  Salt  and 
pump  it  into  the  center  of  the  ham  along  the  bone  with 
Morton’s  Special  Meat  Pump.  Do  this  and  your  hams  will 
cure  evenly,  both  from  the  outside  in  and  from  the  inside 
out.  No  part  is  under-cured  —  no  part  over-cured.  The 
result  is  a  safer,  better,  more  uniform  cure  and  the  finest 
tasting  meat  ever  brought  to  your  table. 


Mortons 


A  Better 
Safer 
Meat 
Curing 
Method 


Morton’s 
Smoke-Salt, 

Tender-  Quick, 

Sausage  Season¬ 
ing,  Meat  Pump  _ 

and  Thermometer  are  sold 
by  good  dealers  everywhere. 


Morton’s  New  Book,  “Meat  Curing  Made  Easy” 
tells  all  about  this  better  and  safer  cure.  It  is  the 
most  complete  butchering  and  meat  curing  guide  ever 
published.  This  book  contains  64  pages- — over  150 
illustrations  covering  every  step  in  butchering,  trim¬ 
ming,  and  curing  meat.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  this 
valuable  book  today. 


MORTON  SALT  COMPANY  Citccoqo  ^ 


ing  pails,  $13.95-  Buy  your  milk  cooler  or  cabinet  now 
at  our  Factory-To-You  Prices  and  Fall  and  Winter  dis¬ 
counts.  Save  95  X.  Write  Dept.  R..  COMMERCIAL  RE¬ 
FRIGERATION  CO.,  Inc.,  55  Sonth  Av.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


DR.  SPENCER’S  NEW  BULL  TAMER 

Solves  bull  handling  problem  easily.  Write  today  for 
free  folder.  It’s  interesting. 

SPENCER  BROTHERS,  Inc.  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


WHY  CLIP  YOUR  ANIMALS  per  blades!  We 

sharpen  them  like  new.  Enclose  50c  with  each  set,  mail 

to-JOHN  F.  LAWSON  NUTLET,  N.  J. 

COW  AND  HORSE  CLIPPERS  sharpened;  unclose  50c- 
per  set  blades  mailed;  guaranteed;  over  70  yrs.  of  clip, 
per  sharpening;  prompt  service; machines,  blades,  parts. 
CREDTZBTTRG,  119  N.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e.,  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  i%  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
horned  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  breed  ia 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — - 
AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

AGED  ANGUS  COWS 
At  Beef  Prices ! 

Bred  and  open  heifers.  1936  bull  and  heifer 
calves.  A  few  selected  4H  Club  steers. 

BETHEL  FARM,  INC.,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Richards,  Mgr. 

ANGUS  BULLS 

Sired  by  the  sire  of  the  Grand  Champion  pen  of  steers. 
Eastern  States  Exposition  1936 

LAUREL  HILL  FARM  BLANDFORD,  MASS. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  WORTON,  MD. 

SWINE 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  fall  pigs,  out  of  two  and  three-year-old  sows. 

6  to  S  weeks  old,  unrelated  pairs.  Have  a  few  very  fine 
boars  for  fall  breeding.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and 
prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Top  Quality  Pigs— Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire 
and  O.  I.  C.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

6-7  wks.  old,  S3. 50  each.  8-9  wks.  old  $4.00  each. 

Service  Boars  For  Sale. 

Reg.  Hampshire  Hogs  Besaul|teTfor,Sae!ng; 

THISTLE  DHU  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

fJEGISTERED  Big  Bone  POLAND  CHINAS 
Bred  Gilts  and  Fall  Pigs.  Cholera  treated.  R.  A. 
HUNTER  &  SONS,  R.  No.  3,  West  Alexander,  Pa  T1 

n  REG.  CUHklE  AH  a«?es  FOR  SALE  Russell  F. 

•J  U  ROC  Oft  lilt  Pattlngrton.  Sclplo  Center*  N.  Y* 

fl  I  p  Purebred  registered  pigs.  $  1 0  each.  Unre- 
U.  1.  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  K.  HIM,,  SENECA  FALLS,  H.  Y, 

FERRETS 

rrDDPTQ  SPECIAL  HUNTERS— either  sex 
*  lu  -„  Ship  C.O.D.  Also  Genuine 

Black  Raccoon.  E.  L.  HARTMAN.  NewLondon.  Ohio 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  )  j 


HOLSTEINS 

110  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Sell  in  the  77th  Sale 

Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  II,  1936,  at  10  A.  M. 

Accredited,  blood- tested,  mastitis  tested.  80  Fresh 
and  close  springers;  some  nice  yearlings,  bred  and 
unbred;  15  bulls  ready  for  service. 

Send  for  catalog,  and  plan  to  attend. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEINS — Small  herd:  5  heavy  producing  cows.  3 
heifers  and  a  bull.  Purebreds.  Accredited  and  approved. 
To  freshen  January  to  March.  Will  be  sold  as  a  herd 
or  individually.  Arnold  P.  Johnson,  Elmsford,  N.  Y. 

AY  RSHIRES 

Wanted  Tn  Rnvr  FIFTY  or  more  purebred  or 
fldlllCU  1W  BUj  grades  young  AYRSHIRE 
cows;  same  must  be  accredited  and  blood-tested. 
Price  must  be  right. 

SLOAN  MILK  CO.,  75  Carson  Ave.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

GUERNSEYS  j 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TARBELL  FARMS  -  Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 

Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  BULL 
FOR  SALE  ! 

Registered.  2  years  old,  gentle,  in  excellent  condition. 

Write  te  Superintendent  Mr.  Walter  Sehwerter,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  New  Canaan,  Conn,  or  Tel.  Bedford  Village  649. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  S  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE 

II  Registered  Holstein  Heifers,  10  Registered  Holstein 
Cows,  15  Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein  Heifers,  due 
to  freshen  during  winter  and  spring.  T.  B.,  blood  and 
garget  tested.  3  Saddle  Horses. 

SPOT  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  .  J.  C.  Regan,  Prop. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  WANTED — Jerseys  and  Guernseys, 
just  fresh,  good  size.  20  quarts  or  better.  Holsteins  30 
quarts  or  better.  Will  pay  cash  at  farm,  in  New  York 
State  only.  Price  for  resale:  state  particulars. 

A.  JORDAN  -  FARMINGDALE,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

LIMITED  SPACE  COMPELS 

T  li  i  s  o  f  f  e  r 

Three  young  bulls,  ages  7.  10  and  15  months  by  our 
splendid  young  sire  FLINTRIDGE  DESIGN’S  CID 
361SS1.  son  of  the  Silver  Medal  Sire  DESIGN  MIGHTY 
SOVEREIGN  and  out  of  MASTERMAN’S  CID  LASS 
record  755  lbs.  Their  dams  are  beautiful  Silver  Medal 
producers.  Five  generations  of  exceedingly  high  proven 
production  on  both  sides.  Priced  reasonably.  Details 
on  request.  Act  quickly.  Federally  Bang’s  Certified 
T.  B.  Accredited.  -  Owner  T.  S.  Brennan 

FLINTRIDGE  FARMS,  MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT 

Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk.  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA.  M  D.  Manager 

SHEEP  j 

FOR  SALE ! 

45  Head  2ouP  Western  Ewes 

thoroughly  acclimated.  A  few  older  native  ewes  among 
them.  W  ill  sell  all  or  part.  Can  be  seen  at  552  North 
Street.  White  Plains,  N.  Y  —J.  C.  PENNEY. 

Wanted  to  Buy  YouWn^fXL res 

MRS.  F.  ME1S,  P.  0.  Box  2,  Middle  Island,  L.  1. 

Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams — well  wooled  and 
good  type.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  at  reasonable  prices 

EDWARD  F.  ROCHESTER  -  Arlington,  Vermont 
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Provided  the  ghost  of  old  Abe  Buz¬ 
zard,  chicken  thief,  “boss”  thief,  bucca¬ 
neer  and  regular  “bad  man”  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Welsh  Mountains,  still  hovers 
over  Lancaster,  Berks,  Chester  and  Leba¬ 
non  counties,  one  may  rest  assured  it 
probably  flutters  quickly  past  the  glitter¬ 
ing  signs  that  now  are  posted  on  many  a 
farm  post  throughout  these  counties  and 
adjoining  sections. 

Perhaps  it  is  even  well  to  say  that 
Abel’s  ghoulish  garments  flap  quite  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  wind  as  he  “takes  olf” 
after  reading  the  following  inscription  on 
the  signs  posted  throughout  the  rural 
sections :  “Thieves  beware  !  Poultry  and 
Stock  Are  Marked  and  Registered  With 
Pennsylvania  State  Police.” 

These  words  of  warning  are  on  re¬ 
flector  type  of  signs  and  on  bright  moon¬ 
light  nights  they  glisten  weirdly  in  a 
way  that  is  enough  to  cast  fear  in  the 
heart  of  sneaking  thieves.  And  the  glare 
of  automobile  lights  makes  the  letters 
stand  out  brilliantly  against  the  black 
background  of  the  still  night. 

It  is  said  that  Old  Abe  boasted  that  he 
could  clean  out  a  chicken  house  without 
even  raising  a  squawk  from  his  feathered 
victims.  Police  records  reveal  that  this 
boast  has  been  carried  out  by  Old  Abe, 
known  to  thousands  of  farmers  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  Pennsylvania,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  more  than  one  vicinity.  When 
Old  Abe  died  two  years  ago,  he  was  given 
the  title  of  one  of  the  State's  “greatest” 
chicken  thieves. 

Of  course  today  Abe  would  find  many 
obstacles  standing  in  his  way  hampering 
his  career  becoming  more  prevalent  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  signs  on  the  farms  today  notify 
all  those  seeking  to  steal  chickens  that 
the  fowls  are  tattooed  with  identification 
marks  which  are  as  permanent  as  finger¬ 
prints  of  a  human  being. 

If  a  chicken  thief  is  successful  in  steal¬ 
ing  a  group  of  chickens,  he  might  be  able 
to  sell  them  but  the  tatttooed  marks  on 
the  fowls  are  sure  to  trap  him  because  no 
two  tattoo  marks  are  alike,  just  like  no 
two  fingerprints  are  the  same. 

The  tattooing  of  chickens,  pigs  and  cat¬ 
tle  is  not  a  new  idea  in  the  West,  but 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  it  is  only  during  the  past  two 
years  that  the  practice  has  become  to  be 
a  common  thing  with  the  wise  farmer. 

When  a  farmer  tattoos  his  fowls, 
marks  of  these  are  copied  and  filed  at 
State  police  barracks,  county  court  house 
and  poultry  association  headquarters.  In 
case  stolen  chickens  are  recovered,  the 
officials  at  the  police  barracks,  sheriffs’ 
offices  and  poultry  organization  headquar¬ 
ters  immediately  look  up  the  records  to 
ascertain  the  owners. 

Of  course  the  chicken  thief  is  turning 
to  new  ideas  in  his  pilfering.  Police 
have  discovered  that  they  are  crafty  in 
their  nocturnal  raids.  Knowing  that  a 
big  breeder  of  fowl  has  a  hard  job  of 
keeping  track  of  all  his  flock,  they  will 
not  loot  an  entire  pen  in  order  to  adver¬ 
tise  to  the  owner  that  they  were  success¬ 
ful  thus  far,  but  they  will  go  from  pen 
to  pen  and  steal  only  a  few  from  each 
section  in  order  that  the  loss  may  not  be 
so  noticeable. 

It  has  not  been  many  months  since 
State  police  broke  up  a  gang  of  chicken 
thieves  in  Berks  County  and  adjacent 
areas.  Troopers  returned  to  the  farmers 
and  poultry-raisers  their  stolen  fowl  only 
by  the  use  of  the  tattooing  system  which 
provided  them  and  the  names  of  the  real 
owners. 

The  brands  of  tattooing  marks  are  in 
combinations  of  letters,  numbers,  bars 
and  dots.  The  record  card  is  perforated 
with  the  same  punching  implement  that 
was  used  to  brand  the  chickens.  The 
tattoos  resemble  tiny  pin  pricks.  The 
Tattooing  apparatus  resembles  a  punch 
board  with  a  pair  of  plier  handles.  One 
leaf  of  the  punch  is  made  of  rubber, 
while  the  other  contains  the  sharp,  pierc¬ 
ing  pin  points  arranged  in  the  desired 
symbol. 

It  takes  two  persons  to  brand  a  flock 
of  chickens.  One  operates  the  tattooing 
apparatus  while  the  other  spreads  the 
bird’s  wings  and  cuts  away  the  feathers 
from  the  area  to  be  branded.  The  web 
of  the  wing  is  placed  in  the  punch  and  as 
the  plier  handles  are  squeezed  together 
the  tiny  pin  points  sink  into  the  flesh. 
Indelible  ink  enters  the  small  holes  leav¬ 
ing  a  mark  that  will  remain  until  the 
fowl  is  ready  for  the  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  dinner. 

And  there  is  little  or  no  pain  connected 
with  the  operation,  these  farmers  say, 
and  it  is  much  more  humane  than  the 
branding  of  young  calves,  they  claim. 

In  the  State  police  barracks  at  West 
Reading  in  Berks  County  there  are  on 
file  tattoo  marks  of  approximately  350 
Berks  farmers,  250  from  Montgomery 
County  and  150  from  Lancaster,  Lebanon 
and  Chester  counties. 


Apple-growers  of  the  southeastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  will  mark  the  “best 
apple  year’  ’in  recent  times,  growers  said 
on  Saturday,  November  14,  during  their 
business  session  in  the  Federal  Building, 
Lancaster.  The  growers  represented  the 
Pennsylvania  Division  of  Appalachian 
Apples,  Inc.  The  special  session  was 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  growers’  publicity  campaign  to  in¬ 
crease  the  consumption  of  apples  grown 
in  the  Appalachian  area.  Federal  crop 
figures  show  that  the  nation-wide  yield 
this  year  is  barely  38  per  cent  of  normal, 
one  grower  said,  and  since  the  counties 
of  Lancaster,  Adams,  Franklin,  Lehigh 
and  Berks  have  had  a  wonderful  produc¬ 
tion  this  year,  the  growers  will  profit 
through  the  increase  in  prices.  Frost 
damaged  the  crop  in  the  tier  of  counties 
in  Northern  Pennsylvania. 

William  Sehieferstein  and  J.  G.  White, 
of  Bex-ks  County,  addressed  the  meeting. 
Carroll  R.  Miller,  of  West  Virginia,  told 
of  the  work  of  the  organization  as  a 
whole  in  four  States.  Others  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  meeting  were  Miles  S.  Horst,  Leb¬ 
anon ;  J.  Carlton  Schultz,  C.  P.  Wenger, 
E.  H.  Vogel  and  Simon  R.  Snyder,  of 
Lancaster  County ;  H.  M.  Anderson,  of 
York  County ;  Sheldon  Funk,  of  Boyer- 
town,  Berks  County ;  D.  M.  Jones,  of 
Harrisburg,  and  R.  H.  Sudds,  of  Center 
County. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  get  1,500 
moi'e  growers  in  the  State,  including  80 
in  Lancaster  County,  to  pledge  one-half 


cent  a  bushel  for  their  publicity  cam¬ 
paign.  Already  15  growers  have  prom¬ 
ised  a  half  cent  on  77,700  bushels  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County. 


Steer  feeders  of  Lancaster  County  ar¬ 
ranged  meetings  for  November  16-17  to 
discuss  the  topic,  “The  Steer  Feeding 
Outlook  for  the  Coming  Season.”  Dr. 
Kenneth  Hood,  of  State  College  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics,  attend¬ 
ed  the  various  meetings  and  talked  on  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Hood  recently  attended  the  Wash¬ 
ington  economic  conference  and  presented 
information  of  value  to  Lancaster  County 
farmers.  Lancaster  County  Farm  Agent 
F.  S.  Bucher  conducted  a  round-table 
discussion  on  feeds  and  general  problems 
connected  with  the  local  steer  feeding  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  schedule  of  the  meetings  follows : 

November  16. — Farm  of  Clyde  Eshel- 
man,  near  Letert,  Manor  Township,  at 
9:30  A.  M. ;  farm  of  Amos  B.  Nissley, 
near  Mount  Joy,  1 :30  P.  M. ;  Farmers’ 
National  Bank  Building,  New  Holland, 
7  :30  P.  M. 

November  17. — Rohrer  Brothers  Mill, 
Strasburg,  9  :30  A.  M. ;  farm  of  Graybill 
Minnich,  near  Lititz,  1 :30  P.  M. ;  Room 
214,  Post  Office  Building,  Lancaster, 
7  :30  P.  M. 


As  a  result  of  favorable  weather  this 
year,  Lancaster  County  has  a  good  share 
of  roughage  and  an  excellent  supply  of 
grains,  and  more  steers  are  expected  to 
be  fed  on  farms  in  the  Lancaster  County 
area  this  year  than  have  been  eai’ed  for 
in  many  years  in  the  past.  F.  y.  o. 


King  Corn,  in  whose  name  the  aborigi¬ 
nes  held  cei’emonies,  and  for  which  Pil¬ 
grims  gave  thanks ;  the  main  grain  crop 
of  America,  for  which  huge  factories  have 
been  raised  to  the  skies  for  manufactur¬ 
ing  food  and  staples  innumerable  for  xise 
of  man  and  animal,  held  a  great  national 
reception  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  on  No¬ 
vember  10,  1936.  The  setting  was  the 
487-acre  farm  of  Alva  Oyler,  and  the 
chief  attraction  Mr.  Oyler’s  120  acres  of 
fine  Learning  corn.  The  carpets  were  na¬ 
ture’s  everyday  green  and  brown  rugs, 
much  trampled  and  very  deep  with  recent 
heavy  rains.  The  attendance  was  about 
110.000  people. 

The  winner  of  the  National  Corn  Husk¬ 
ing  Contest  this  year  is  Carl  Carlson  of 
Iowa,  the  older  brother  of  last  year’s 
winner,  Elmer  Carlson.  Last  year's 
champion  husked  41.5  bushels  of  corn  in 
the  80  minutes  allotted,  but  due  to  very 
adverse  husking  conditions  this  year  the 
best  record  was  21.04  bushels.  Second 
place  went  to  Adam  Byczynski  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  third  place  to  Lawrence  House 
of  Kansas. 

Early  Tuesday  morning  the  farm  was 
full  of  activity.  One  end  of  the  gi’eat 
field  was  faced  by  a  mile  long  horseshoe 
of  concession  tents  where  machinery  and 
other  exhibits  and  solid  food  could  be 
found  by  the  gigantic  crowd.  No  intoxicat¬ 
ing  beverages  were  sold  on  the  farm  and 
none  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
place. 

The  first  event  was  a  State  shock  con¬ 


test,  limited  to  the  20  contestants  who 
made  the  best  records  in  Ohio  County 
tests  this  Fall  and  to  the  1935  Ohio 
champion,  Homer  Conoway.  Foster  Sny¬ 
der  of  South  Solon,  Madison  County,  led 
with  961.25  pounds  of  husked  corn  at  the 
end  of  one  hour  and  20  minutes.  Second 
place  was  taken  by  Paul  C.  Winn  of 
Pickaway  County  and  third  place  a  tie 
between  Lester  Bennett  of  Henry  Coun¬ 
ty  and  Wayne  Dorict  of  Fulton  County. 
Last  yeai,?s  champion,  Homer  Conoway, 
was  fourth  in  place.  It  had  been  a  close 
contest  and  almost  three  hours’  time  was 
required  to  check  and  cross-check,  weigh¬ 
ing  the  gleanings,  etc.,  before  the  winner 
was  announced. 

At  11  o’clock  the  State  contest  winners 
took  part  in  a  drawing  to  determine  the 
“land”  of  each  for  the  national  husking 
contest.  When  it  was  found  that  several 
parts  of  the  great  field  Avould  be  under  a 
certain  amount  of  water,  in  fact  almost  a 
chain  of  small  lakes,  an  agi'eement  was 
made  to  avoid  husking  in  the  lakes.  How¬ 
ever,  the  whole  field  was  vei-y  soft.  It 
had  been  laid  out  in  18  lands,  in  one  of 
which  each  husker  would  work.  Each 
land  was  laid  off  with  sufficient  width  to 
allow  for  turning  at  the  end  of  the  field, 
the  rows  between  each  land  having  been 
entirely  eleai’ed  off  previously. 

A  bangboard  wagon  drawn  by  a  tractor 
accompanied  each  husker.  The  husker’s 
own  State  flag  hung  from  the  tail  of  his 
bangboard,  for  identification.  His  glean- 
ers  followed  him,  to  pick  up  for  weigh¬ 
ing  any  ears  he  might  drop.  When  a 
husker  missed  an  ear  his  crowd  of  fol¬ 
lowers  shouted  to  him  to  return  and  get 
it,  as  the  missed  ears  count  against  the 
husker  in  the  final  reckoning.  Each 
husker  was  enclosed  by  a  group  of  of¬ 
ficials  holding  a  rope  to  protect  him  from 
the  crowd.  This  gave  him  a  clear  area  of 
about  25  feet  in  which  to  work. 

To  become  a  champion  husker  a  man 
needs  to  be  an  athlete  who  is  able  to 
husk  and  throw  into  the  wagon  some  60 
to  65  ears  of  coni  per  minute,  in  a  field 


where  the  footing  is  good  and  the  corn 
damp  enough  that  the  husks  cling  to¬ 
gether  and  come  away  from  the  ear  in 
one  handful.  The  cold  day  and  lake-like 
condition  of  the  cornfield  made  the  most 
adverse  conditions  possible  for  record¬ 
making  speed.  The  high  score  last  year 
in  Iowa  was  made  on  dry  footing  on  a 
warm  day.  Husking  pins  or  “pegs”  are 
considered  illegal  in  the  public  contests. 

The  starting  signal  was  two  aerial 
bombs  at  intervals  of  two  minutes.  The 
first  bomb  exploded  high  in  the  air,  re¬ 
leasing  a  beautiful  American  flag  to  un¬ 
roll,  to  the  cheers  of  the  mighty  audience. 
The  wind  carried  it  away,  to  be  followed 
and  captured  as  a  souvenir  by  boy  or  girl. 
The  second  bomb  sounded  anti  the  buskers 
were  on  their  way !  Wading  along  in 
liigh-top  boots  those  onlookers  who  were 
prepared  to  travel  over  this  muddy  field 
were  treated  to  a  most  exciting  contest 
as  the  athletic  woi’kers  stripped  the  corn 
from  the  stalks  with  more  speed  than  the 
uninitiated  could  believe.  Just  three  mo¬ 
tions,  opening  the  husk,  stripping  it  from 
the  eai%  throwing  the  ear  into  the  wagon 
where  it  registers  against  the  bangboard 
like  a  pistol  shot ;  then  another  ear 
through  the  same  process,  then  another, 
at  the  rate  of  one  or  more  a  second.  If 
one  never  saw  it  done  it  would  seem  im¬ 
possible  that  corn  could  be  husked  so  fast. 

As  the  ears  rolled  rhythmically  into  the 
bangboard  wagons,  to  the  tune  of  pulling 
tractors  rolling  slowly  along  the  rows  in 
time  with  the  buskers’  steps,  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  officials  were  busy  also. 

Nearly  all  the  men  in  the  contest  are 
the  finest  of  young  American  athletes  of 
the  type  seen  on  the  football  fields  at  the 
big  universities.  But  there  is  one  older 
husker  who  last  year  lost  by  a  mere  half 
an  ear.  He  is  Theodore  Tufty,  called  by 
those  buskers  who  know  him  intimately, 
“Grandpa”  Tuffy.  But  his  motions  are 
just  as  quick,  the  regular  bang  of  his 
corn  ears  every  second  on  the  board  is  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  younger 
men.  The  cap  on  the  side  of  his  head  be¬ 
tokens  his  jolly  young  spirit.  Last  year 
in  a  dry  field  lie  husked  41.16  bushels  in 
80  minutes ! 

The  Oyler  farm,  near  Luray,  Ohio, 
where  the  national  contest  was  lxeld,  is 
located  very  close  to  the  National  High¬ 
way  No.  40,  which  was  the  old  national 
road.  Stage  coaches  made  a  regular  stop 
at  a  tavern  on  the  farm  in  eai-ly  days. 
Then,  too,  one  of  the  largest  pigeon  roosts 
in  America  was  located  partly  on  the 
same  farm  near  Buckeye  Lake.  In  the 
same  county  are  to  be  found  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  works  of  the  ancient  Mound 
Builders.  A  flint  ridge  was  the  attraction 
that  brought  the  later  Indians  to  Lick¬ 
ing  County,  where  they  quarried  flint  for 
weapons  and  tools  and  carried  it  to  their 
home  villages,  often  at  long  distances. 

The  field  silage  cutter  lias  reduced  the 
heavy  labor  of  making  silage.  The  silage 
is  better  and  produced  at  lower  cost. 
These  cutters  are  usually  owned  either 
co-operatively  or  the  work  done  on  con¬ 
tract  in  the  same  way  as  thrashing.  Ex¬ 
hibits  were  displayed  by  dozens  of  the 
most  promininent  farm  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers,  by  State  agricultural  college, 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  station, 
motor  companies,  food  and  laboratory 
goods  makers,  steel  and  oil  companies  of 
national  repute. 

There  was  much  of  interest  to  see  be¬ 
sides  the  national  husking  contest.  New 
labor  and  time-saving  machinery  is  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  increase.  The  tractors  are 
now  equipped  with  large  rubber  tires 
which  are  said  to  pick  up  less  mud,  grass 
and  cornstalks  than  the  old  metal  tread. 
These  rubber  tires  in  about  42-inch  di¬ 
ameter  have  been  proven,  by  experiments, 
to  reduce  the  heavy  draft  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Attachments  for  tractors  have 
been  improved  much,  so  that  they  may  be 
easily  connected  or  removed  in  a  few 
minutes  instead  of  the  half-day  fonnerly 
required. 

The  State  husking  contest  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  national  event  was  held  at  a 
State  institution  farm  near  Wooster  on 
Tuesday  of  the  week  before.  A  three-day 
rain  followed  by  an  all-day  snow  on  the 
day  set  for  the  occasion  made  almost  im¬ 
possible  husking  conditions,  since  the  mud 
was  very  deep.  The  winner  of  the  first 
place  in  the  State  contest  was  Richard 
Mitchell  of  Wood  County,  husking  15 
bushels  and  53%  pounds  of  corn  in  the  80 
minutes  which  is  the  time  allotted  in 
State  and  national  contests.  Second  place 
was  awarded  to  John  Van  Zandt  of 
Henry  County.  Last  year  Raymond 
Kennedy,  the  State  winner  for  Ohio, 
made  a  record  of  32  bushels,  36%  pounds. 
This  year  he  was  not  so  fortunate,  with¬ 
drawing  during  the  contest  because  of  ill¬ 
ness.  More  than  2,000  people  braved  the 
heavy  snow  and  slippei'y  roads  to  see  the 
State  contest,  which  was  the  runner-up 
for  the  national  event  described  above. 

Ohio.  MARION  C.  ELLEN  WOOD. 
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DE  LAVAL 

WORLD'S 
BEST 
SEPARATORS 
and  MILKERS 


Every  cream  producer  should  see  and 
try  a  new  De  Laval.  They  are  the  best 
separators  in  De  Laval’s  59  years  of 
leadership.  In  skimming  efficiency,  ease 
of  running  and  durability  nothing  can 
compare  with  them.  Thousands  of  users  of 
old  or  worn  separators  are  losing  enough 
cream  to  pay  for  one  in  a  year’s  time. 
See  your  De  Laval  Dealer  for  a  free  trial. 
$30.00  and  Up— 

$1.00  a  Week  Payments 
Everyone  can  have  a  De  Laval  quality 
separator  —  for  there  are  16  styles  and 
sizes,  ranging  in  price  from  $30.00  up  — 
sold  on  payments  as  small  as  $1.00  a 
week,  so  that  they  will  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  out  of  cream  now  being  wasted. 

De  Laval  Milker  Outfits 
$145.00  and  Up 

De  Laval  Milkers  are  in  the  same  class 
as  De  Laval  Separators — the  world’s  best. 
Thousands  in  use,  milking  the  highest 
producing  cows.  Nothing  will  give  a 
dairyman  greater  profit  or  satisfaction. 
They  milk  better,  faster  and  cleaner. 
Outfits  priced  from  $145.00  and  up. 

See  your  De  Laval 
Dealer  or  mail 
coupon. 


I 


-MAIL  COUPON -- 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Dept.  7031 

New  York,  165  Broadway 
Chicago,  427  Randolph  St. 

San  Francisco,  61  Beale  St. 

Please  send  me,  with-  (  Separator  □ 
out  obligation,  full  in-  ■<  Milker 
formation  on  (  check  which 

Name . . . 

Town  . 

State . R.  F.  D., 


, . .  .No.  Cows. ... . 


THE  LOW  PRICED 


GUARANTEED 
TO  OUTGRIND 
ANY  OTHER  HAMMER  MILL 
IN  THE  SAME  POWER  CLASS 


Biggest  bargain  in  quality  feed  grinders  ever 
offered.  Guaranteed  to  grind  any  grain  or  rough- 
age  to  any  fineness.  Guaranteed  to  grind  more 
feed  per  hour  than  any  other  mill  in  same  power 
class.  Any  tractor  or  auto  engine  will  run  it.  No 
speed  jack  needed.  Complete  with  new  tramp 
metal  trap,  blower,  air  separator,  2-way  bagger 
and  two  screens.  Built  to  stand  hardest  use. 
Attractive  price.  Send  name  and  address  on  mar¬ 
gin  of  this  ad  for  full  information  on  all  seven 
Papec  Models.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  1012  N.  Main 
St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


World-Famous 


STEWART  clipmaster 


Over  90  %  of  the  world’s  clipper  users  own  and 
PREFER  STEWART  clippers.  CLIPMASTER 
is  faster,  cooler  running,  casier-to-use.  Has  two 
to  five  times  as  much  power  as  other  clippers 
of  this  type.  Lasts  longer.  Stays  sharp  longer. 
Fan-cooled,  ball-bearing  motor  exclusive  Stewart 
design.  Completely  insulated  in  the  special  EASY  - 
GRIP  handle  barely  2  inches  in  diameter.  The 
finest,  most  enduring  clipper  ever  made  for  cows, 
horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  $25.00  value  for  only  $16.95 
complete.  100-120  volts.  Special  voltages  slightly  higher. 
At  your  dealer’s  or  send  $1.00.  Pay  balance  on  arrival. 
Send  lor  FREE  catalog  ol  Stewart  electric  and  hand- 
power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  5598 
Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Jft  years  making  Qual¬ 
ity  products. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Junior  Live¬ 
stock  Show  and  Sale 

This  interesting  event  will  take  place 
at  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Stockyards,  De¬ 
cember  7-8. 

The  purpose  of  this  show  is  to  furnish 
an  incentive  to  the  younger  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  and  feeders  to  handle  and  feed 
their  animals  so  as  to  produce  higher 
quality  of  the  type  and  weights  most  de¬ 
sired  by  the  markets  and  the  consumers, 
and  to  provide  an  object  lesson  in  feed¬ 
ing,  shipping,  grading,  marketing  and  ex¬ 
hibiting. 

The  emphasis  is  being  laid  upon  carlots 
of  cattle,  18  to  25  head,  and  groups  of 
lambs,  24  to  42  head,  as  this  is  the  usual 
and  customary  marketing  unit  under  nor¬ 
mal  and  average  conditions.  The  entire 
shipping,  sorting,  grading  and  marketing 
program  is  to  be  made  as  nearly  like  the 
regular  procedure  as  possible  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  the  actual  sale  will  be  by 
open  or  public  auction  instead  of  private 
sale.  There  is  the  added  incentive  of 
competition  for  quality  production  with 
suitable  awards  being  made  for  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  eligibles  are  boys  and  girls  who 
are  regularly  enrolled  as  members  of  a 
4-H  club  or  vocational  agriculture  project 
and  are  feeding  lambs  or  cattle  under  the 
supervision  of  a  County  Club  Leader, 
County  Agricultural  Agent,  State  Live¬ 
stock  Specialist  or  Vocational  Agricul¬ 
tural  Teacher. 

Eligible  counties  are  confined  to  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

The  show  and  sale  management  recom¬ 
mends  and  expects  all  competing  counties 
to  hold  a  local  show  or  to  participate  in 
a  county  or  community  show  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  the  stock  judged,  placed 
and  sorted  into  loads  or  groups. 

Five  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
steers  exhibited  at  any  previous  local 
show  will  be  eligible  to  individual  compe¬ 
tition  December  7  and  8,  but  not  more 
than  10  head  from  any  county.  Steers 
must  have  been  fed  and  handled  by  the 
club  or  project  member.  All  steers  must 
have  been  under  one  year  old  on  March  1 
previous  to  show.  All  steers  must  have 
been  on  feed  prior  to  March  1  of  year  of 
show. 

One  pen  of  lambs  from  each  county 
will  be  eligible  to  individual  pen  competi¬ 
tion  unless  otherwise  stated  herein.  Pens 
of  three  lambs  must  have  been  fed  and 
handled  by  one  club  or  project  member. 
All  lambs  must  have  been  owned  prior  to 
October  1  of  the  year  of  show. 

The  best  15  county  pens  of  three  lambs 
in  the  show  will  be  sold  by  pens  in  the 
order  of  placing.  All  other  county  pens 
of  lambs  will  be  grouped  into  small  sale¬ 
able  lots  and  sold  immediately  following 
the  first  15  pens.  All  lots  of  lambs,  not 
less  than  24  or  more  than  42  head,  will 
be  sold  as  straight  lots  in  order  of  plac¬ 
ing.  If  10  or  more  head  of  lambs  remain 
after  selling  the  final  full  lot,  they  shall 
be  sold  as  a  separate  lot.  If  less  than  10 
remain,  they  shall  be  sold  with  the  final 
full  lot. 

The  first  10  head  of  cattle  as  placed  in 
the  individual  competition  will  be  sold  as 
individuals  in  the  order  of  placing.  The 
remainder  of  individuals  will  be  sold  in 
groups  of  five.  Any  remaining,  if  three 
or  less,  will  be  sold  as  unit  or  added  to 
the  previous  five  groups.  All  carlots  of 
steers  entered  will  be  sold  as  straight  car¬ 
loads  of  18  to  25  head  as  grouped.  If 
five  head  or  less  remain  after  selling  the 
last  full  carlot,  these  shall  be  added  to  this 
lot.  If  more  than  five  head  remain,  they 
shall  be  sold  as  a  separate  lot. 


Brewery  Malt  for  Cattle 

Would  you  tell  me  regarding  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  malt  from  the  breweries  to  dairy 
cattle?  J.  R.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

Brewers’  grains  fed  wet  are  worth 
about  the  same  as  corn  silage  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  and  may  be  used  to  replace  same  or 
substituted  for  some  of  the  grain.  They 
are  worth  about  one-fourth  the  value  of 
standard  grain  feeds.  However,  they  are 
rather  narrow  in  ratio  about  1  to  3,  so 
some  of  the  more  expensive  protein  con¬ 
centrates  can  be  partially  eliminated 
when  they  are  fed.  With  feed  figured  at 
$30  per  ton  and  wet  brewers’  grains 
weighing  around  50  pounds  per  bushel, 
they  would  be  worth  about  17  cents  per 
bushel.  They  should  be  fed  after  milk¬ 
ing  to  avoid  possible  milk  odor. 

If  you  refer  to  strictly  brewers’  malt 
sprouts,  they  are  a  protein  concentrate 
about  comparable  to  brewers’  dried 
grains.  They  are  not  very  palatable  and 
should  not  be  fed  much  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  concentrate  mixture.  R.  w.  D. 


Boss :  ‘‘You  are  20  minutes  late  again. 
Don’t  you  know  what  time  we  start  work 
at  this  factory?”  New  Employee:  “No, 
sir,  they’re  always  at  it  when  I  get  here.” 
— Boy’s  Life. 


/V0URE  BRINGING  IN  ]  f 


VES.  1 
LEARNED  V0U 
CAN'T  FOOL  ( 
A’  com. 


MORE  MILK  AGAIN, 
SAM.  H0UJ  COME  ? 
FEEDING  ESHELMAN 
DAIRV  FEED  AGAIN? 


SO  N0UJ  V0U  j  VES,  AFTER  I  TESTED  \ 
TEED  ONLV  V  ANOTHER  4  COWS.  OTHER  TEED 
ESHELMAN  ? J  GAVE  3745  POUNDS  OF  MILK. 
S — ,N  30  DAVS;  ESHELMAN  - 
.  A  /  3947  POUNDS.  GAIN  ON 
_  ALr  \  ESHELMAN 


2.02  POUNDS. 


Eshelman  Red  Rose  24  Dairy  Feed 


produced  353Vi  pounds  more  of  milk  in  30  days  from  8  cows,  than 
a  competitive  feed  which  cost  more.  Other  conditions  of  the  tests 
were  exactly  similar.  (Name  on  request) 

Progressive  Dealers  Carry  Eshelman  Feed 


JOHN  W.  ( 

LANCASTER.  PA. 

Mills:  Lancaster,  Pa. 


York,  Pa. 


H,  &  SONS 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

Circleville,  Ohio 


You  Can't  Fool  a  Cow 


VES.i  DID. 

I  WAS  INTLUENCED 
TO  USE  ANOTHER. 


THEN  WHAT 
HAPPENED? 


TE5TED  4  COWS  TOR 
30DAVS  ON  THE  OTHER  FEED. 
THEN  ON  ESHELMAN 
AND  GOT  151/4  POUNDS 
^  MORE  MILK.  ON 


ESHELMAN. 


J  -J 


K 


(fall  Hot  den 

PIONEER 
MILK  SALESMAN 


Seventy-nine  years  ago  Gail  Borden 
invented  a  method  of  condensing 
milk  in  a  vacuum.  His  vision  opened  the  markets  of 
the  world  to  American  milk.  Canned  milk  can  go  where 
fluid  milk  can’t. 

Gail  Borden  laid  the  foundation  for  the  whole  series  of 
manufactured  milk  products  that  have  followed,  each  a 
direct  help  in  making  dairy  farming  the  most  important 
branch  of  agriculture  in  America.  Today,  milk  from 
American  farms  is  shipped  and  sold  as  dairy  products 
throughout  the  world. 

Borden  has  been  selling  milk  products  to  the  world  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Borden  men  along  with  others  are 
working  every  day  in  home  and  foreign  markets  to  increase 
still  further,  the  use  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

This  year-after-year  effort  is  one  reason  why  milk  is  the 
largest  single  source  of  income  for  the  American  farmer. 


t3crn£&M/ 

ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 

PURCHASERS  OF  MILK 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS 
DISTRIBUTORS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


GREATER  PROFIT!! 


IT’S  HERE—  just  off  the  press 
—the  most  practical,  complete, 
illustrated  dairy  manual  ever 
compiled.  Tells  how  to  select, 
breed,  feed  and  manage  herds 
for  greater  profits.  Packed 
with  money  making  informa¬ 
tion  based  on  the  newest 
methods  known  to  dairying. 
Get  your  copy  —  FREE  —  by 
simply  mailing  the  coupon 
below.  Yours  with  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  Park  &  Pollard 
Co.,  for  over  35  years, 
manufacturers  of 
profit  producing 
dairy  feeds. 


The  PARR  and 
POLLARD  CO. 

357  Hertel  Avenue 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Rlailthe 

COUPON 

How! 


Send  me  your  DAIRYMAN’S  MANUAL 

There  are _ mature  cows  in  my  herd 

I  raised _ calves  in  1936 

NAME 


RFD 
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PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


HIGHEST  LONG  LIFE 
LAYERS,  Vineland,  1936 

Three  highest  pens,  Vineland  Hen 
Contest.  Highest  3-year-old  Hens, 
1936,  651  Eggs;  695.7  Points  per 
bird.  In  1935,  this  same  Pen  won  as 
2-year  olds.  In  1934,  highest  Pen, 
all  U.  S.  Contests.  Av.,  297  Eggs: 
305  Points.  100%  Livability.  1st  and 
2nd  Pens.  2-year-old  Hens,  1936. 
Highest  Pen,  W.  New  York,  280 
Eggs;  292.7  Points.  Chicks,  Eggs, 
270-348  Egg  Sired.  Proven  Blood¬ 
lines. 

Big  Discount  on  Early  Orders 
Placed  This  Month 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
IRVING  KAUDER.  Box  100.  New  Pallz.  N.  V. 


BIG-TYPE 

LEGHORNS 

Our  Leghorn 

Pullets  ’past  5 
years  average 
4  lbs..  IMi  oz. 
per  bird.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Body 
Type. 

Many  Proven 
Generations 

Family  Test, 
Progeny  Test 
Breeding  for 
HighLivability, 
High  Egg  Pro¬ 
duction,  Large 
Egg  Size. 


TRAPNESTED  AND  PEDIGREED  SINCE  1912 
*Tbi  Strain  Brtd  Jor  Large  Uniform  White  Eggt  Always. 

#  B.W.D.  STAINED  ANTIGEN'  TESTED  _ 

E  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  Chicks  and  Hatching! 
Eggs.  25  vears  of  type  and  egg  breeding. " 

I  At  New  York  State  Fair  we  showed  35  birds,— 
had  32  under  ribbons,  3  Grand  Champions,  g 
Be  years  ahead,  get  Cloverdale  Leghorns. 
Price  List  Free 

"cloverdale  poultry  farm1 

SF.  J.  DeHart  &  Sons,  R.  D.  1  Cortland,  N.  ¥. 

— X  -.--a  Erai  tfW.  sa  U 
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Housing  a  Thousand  Chicks 

How  large  a  brooder-house  would  I 
need  to  take  care  of  1,000  chicks,  or 
would  you  recommend  two  500  houses?  If 
so  liow  large  each  for  Leghorns?  How 
long  and  wide  would  I  need  a  laying 
house  for  at  least  500  Leghorns? 

New  York.  h.  e.  p. 

One  thousand  chicks  should  be  divided 
into  at  least  three  flocks  and,  better,  into 
four.  While  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
keep  from  500  to  1.000  chicks  together, 
the  results  in  promoting  health  and  vigor 
■would  undoubtedly  be  unsatisfactory  if 
not  disastrous.  From  250  to  300  chicks 
in  each  brooder  pen  are  enough  for  the 
best  results.  A  rule  for  giving  space  is 
two  chicks  to  each  square  foot  of  floor 
area ;  this  to  be  increased  as  the  chicks 
outgrow  their  quarters;  a  thing  that  t’liey 
do  with  surprising  speed.  Experience  in 
I’aising  chicks  counts  here,  as  elsewhere, 
aud  an  “old  hand”  at  the  business  would 
be  successful  with  flocks  too  large  for  the 
beginner. 

There  are  no  definite  measurements 
needed  for  success  in  keeping  a  laying 
flock  confined  but  three  square  feet  of 
floor  space  area  per  hen  is  an  accepted 
rule  of  safety.  The  larger  breeds  of  fowls 
should  have  more.  The  smaller  the 
house,  the  more  often  it  will  need  clean¬ 
ing  and  the  more  difficult  to  maintain 
sanitary  conditions.  Length  and  width 
may  be  as  you  like  if  the  area  is  sufficient 
but  the  present  day  tendency  is  to  avoid 
the  long,  narrow  poultry  houses  formerly 
universally  used  with  the  idea  of  permit¬ 
ting  sunlight  to  reach  the  rear  of  the 
building.  The  more  nearly  square  a  build¬ 
ing,  the  less  the  material  needed  for  the 
walls,  and  sunlight  may  be  admitted  by 
windows  suitably  placed.  H.  B.  D. 


N.  Y.| 


Feeding  Turkeys 

We  have  several  turkeys  to  fatten  for 
Christmas,  also  what  is  good  to  give  them 
for  diarrhoea  or  looseness  of  the  bowles? 
New  Jersey.  T.  d.  s. 

Yellow  corn  is  the  chief  food  given  tui*- 
keys  to  fatten  them  for  market,  this  in 
addition  to  the  growing  mash.  Wheat, 
buckwheat  and  heavy  oats  may  also  form 
part  of  the  grain  ration  but  corn  is  the 
chief  dependence. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  diarrhoea  you 
speak  of  is  hut  an  indication  of  black¬ 
head,  one  of  the  symptoms  that  are 
noted  before  the  growing  poults  weaken 
and  die.  This  disease  is  caused  by  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  organisms  from  soil  that  has 
been  contaminated  by  the  droppings  of 
other  fowls.  If  permitted  to  roam  upon 
ground  occupied  or  formerly  occupied  by 
liens,  the  young  turkeys  acquire  this  dis¬ 
ease  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  Tur¬ 
keys  are  now  raised  in  confinement  from 
time  of  hatching  to  market  age,  but  this 
is  accomplished  by  keeping  the  poults  up¬ 
on  wire  mesh  floors  raised  above  ground 
to  keep  the  young  birds  from  contami¬ 
nated  soil.  Since  practically  all  ground 
upon  which  liens  have  been  kept  or  upon 
which  poultry  manure  has  been  spread 
holds  the  dangerous  blackhead  germs,  at¬ 
tempts  to  raise  them  upon  range  in  free¬ 
dom  are  usually  nearly  or  wholly  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  M.  B.  .D. 


Unabsorbed  Yolks 

I  have  had  trouble  in  the  past  with  a 
few  lots  of  brooder  chicks  with  unab¬ 
sorbed  egg  yolk.  It  remains  in  the  chicks 
and  finally  causes  their  death.  Some  of 
them  live  until  six  and  eight  weeks  of  age. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  condition?  Is 
the  trouble  in  the  incubation  of  the 
chicks  or  in  faulty  management  the  first 
week?  The  chicks  I  have  now  are  two 
weeks  old.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
overcome  this  ailment?  Of  what  value,  if 
any.  is  blackstrap  molasses  as  a  flush  for 
chicks  or  laying  hens?  Is  it  any  good  as 
a  preventive  of  coccidiosis?  L.  v.  w. 

Delaware. 

It  was  formerly  taught  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  upon  chick  diseases  that  unabsorbed 
yolks  indicated  infection  by  the  germs  of 
pullorum  disease  (bacillary  white  diar¬ 
rhoea)  hut  that  is  now  disputed  by  others 
who  have  found  that  unabsorbed  yolks 
may  be  found  in  healthy  chicks  at  ages 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  incidence  of  pul¬ 
lorum  disease — within  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
indicate  that  chicks  dying  from  pullorum 
disease  may  not  display  unabsorbed  yolk 
upon  atopsy  and,  if  your  chicks  are  dying 
within  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  with 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  this  disorder  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  pullorum  dis¬ 
ease  is  present. 

There  is  no  cure  for  this  trouble  which 
must  he  prevented  by  hatching  from  hens 
free  from  the  infection.  This  freedom 
may  be  ascertained  by  a  blood  test  of  the 
hens  or  pullets  in  the  breeding  flock  and, 
where  such  infection  is  quite  possible, 
such  tests  should  he  made. 

Blackstrap  molasses  is  a  carbonaceous 
or  fattening  food,  the  use  of  which  in 
chick  feeding  is  not  very  common.  I  can¬ 
not  speak  of  its  value  as  a  flush  but 
should  not  expect  it  to  be  at  all  efficacious 
as  a  cure  for  coccidiosis,  which  disease, 
in  fact,  has  no  well-recognized  curative 
measure.  A  40  per  cent  dried  milk  flush 
in  the  mash  fed,  given  for  two  or  three 
weeks  and  then  suspended  for  a  like  time 
has  been  advocated  and  widely  used  as 
treatment  of  coccidiosis.  Less  is  now 
heard  of  this  measure  than  formerly, 
however.  By  the  above  term,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  dried  milk  to  the  mash  used  in 
amount  sufficient  to  make  it  40  per  cent 
of  the  whole  mash  is  meant.  M.  b.  d. 


Feather  Picking 

I  have  been  having  trouble  with  my 
chickens  picking  out  their  feathers.  In 
some  cases  they  pick  until  they  draw 
blood.  B.  r. 

New  York. 

Feather  picking  is  a  vice  easily  ac¬ 
quired  by  chickens  or  older  fowls  that  are 
confined  and  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
certain  remedy  is  to  turn  a  flock  that  has 
been  kept  indoors  loose  to  find  something 
to  busy  themselves  with  besides  their 
mates.  The  taste  of  blood  upon  a  freshly 
drawn  quill  excites  an  appetite  for  flesh 
that  may  become  so  furious  as  to  lead  to 
actual  killing  and  eating  of  a  bird  at¬ 
tacked. 

Some  very  ingenious  pick-out  shields 
to  prevent  a  very  common  form  of  the 
feather  pulling  habit  are  made,  these  be¬ 
ing  permanently  attached  to  the  tail  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cover  the  vent  and 
swing  back  and  forth  upon  a  hinge  at  the 
top  of  the  shield.  These  are  put  upon 
pullets  when  they  are  placed  in  their 
Winter  quarters  and  may  remain  as  long 
as  the  bird  is  kept. 

Feeding  or  rations  have  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  feather  pulling  as  the  vice 
may  be  acquired  by  flocks  fed  in  any  way. 
A  simple  and  sometimes  effective  remedy 
it  to  daub  the  wound  of  a  fowl  that  has 
been  attacked  with  tar.  this  proving  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  others  in  the  flock.  M.  B.  D. 


Possible  Range  Paralysis 

I  have  New  Hampshire  chickens  which 
I  bought  in  June.  They  grew  large  and 
I  lost  very  few  when  small,  but  now 
they  are  dying.  They  are  taken  with 
paralysis,  no  use  of  their  legs.  One  will 
get  sick  and  in  a  few  days  another.  I 
have  lost  five  in  a  few  days.  c.  B. 

New  York. 

There  are  various  causes  of  leg  paraly¬ 
sis  occurring  in  well-grown  pullets  and 
cockerels  and  a  laboratory  examination  of 
the  internal  organs  might  be  required  for 
the  making  of  a  positive  diagnosis.  A 
common  cause,  however,  is  that  behind 
what  is  known  as  range  paralysis  and 
even  this  is  of  unknown  character.  When 
affected,  the  bird  will  be  found  down,  un¬ 
able  to  use  one  or  both  legs  or  wings.  It 
appears  healthy  otherwise,  retains  good 
color  for  a  time  and  eats  when  food  is 
given  it.  Recovery  occurs  in  some  cases, 
in  others,  the  victim  of  the  paralysis  dies 
after  a  few  days.  As  the  cause  is  un¬ 
known,  so  is  a  cure  lacking.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  Fall  as 
the  pullets  and  cockerels  are  becoming 
ready  for  the  Winter’s  housing,  hence  the 
term  “range  paralysis.”  So  far  as  known, 
the  disorder  is  not  contagious  but  it  is 
best  to  remove  any  affected  chickens 
from  the  flock.  M.  B.  .D. 


Salts  for  Hens 

Should  salts  be  fed  to  a  flock  of  White 
Leghorn  hens  frequently  as  a  flush?  If 
so,  should  it  be  fed  in  the  drinking  water 
and  how  much  per  gallon?  Our  flock  of 
hens  seem  to  be  affected  with  a  sort  of 
diarrhoea.  J.  b. 

Maryland. 

Epsom  salts  may  he  given  a  flock  when 
it  is  deemed  advisable  to  administer  a 
physic.  For  flock  dosage,  one  pound  of 
the  salts  to  each  100  birds  is  about  right. 
This  may  be  administered  in'  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  or,  better,  given  in  a  moist 
mash  so  distributed  as  to  give  each  fowl 
an  opportunity  to  get  its  share.  I  know 
of  no  good  reason  for  giving  this  physic 
regularly,  hut  there  may  be  times  when 
it  is  thought  well  to  give  the  hens  or 
younger  birds  a  flushing  out.  A  discharge 
from  the  vent  that  soils  the  fluff  may  be 
due  to  some  intestinal  disorder  or  to  a 
local  disease  known  as  vent  gleet.  As  the 
disease  may  he  transmitted  by  contact, 
it  is  best  to  remove  the  members  of  the 
flock  showing  this  trouble.  M.  b.  d. 
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HUBBARDS  \ 

(Pinfit-ditjwl 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Every  Chick  Bred 
from  Parents  who 
have  Made  Good! 


& 


When  you  purchase  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires 
your  chicks  inherit  generations  of  rugged  healthy 
ancestry  that  give  them  outstanding  vigor.  Our 
chicks  start  life  absolutely 
free  from  Pullorum  Dis- 
ease(B.W.D.)  They  in¬ 
herit  through  a  Balanced 
Breeding  Program  fast, 
uniform  growth,  rapid 
full  feathering,  early  ma¬ 
turity,  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  good  size  eggs. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 


1  Low  Mortality 

2  Freedom  from 
Pullorum  Dis¬ 
ease  IB.  W.  D.) 

3  Fast,  Uniform 

Growth 

4  Outstanding 

Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturity 


Thousands  of  Hubbard 
customers  year  after  year 
testify  to  these  facts.They 
know  from  experience 
that  it  pays  to  buy  profit - 
bred  chicks  direct  from 
Hubbard, a  breeding 
source  with  a  quality 
reputation  for  19  years. 

If  you  have  never  tried 
a  flock  of  Hubbard  New 

Hampshires,  do  so  this  year — and  compare.  You 
will  find  them  a  profitable  investment.  Every 
shipment  of  chicks  has  a  30-day  Full  Satisfaction 
Guarantee.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  new  catalog. 


NEW  VALUABLE 


f 


-  ^'*0 


vHuUarJ 

Farms 

WALPOLE,  N.H. 

Box  No.  912 

Branch  Plant:  EPHRATA.  PA, 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3,000  Pullets  on  free  range.  May  Hatched,  also  first 
week  in  June,  18  to  19  weeks  old.  All  Pullets 
from  largo  English  Strain  breeders,  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Also  a  limited  number  of  Brown 
Leghorns,  same  age. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


REDS 


Customers  Say  Our 
Chicks  “Click” 


ROCKS 


For  layers  or  broilers  our  customers  know  they  can 
depend  on  our  clucks  for  business-like  results. 
Bn  tiro  flock  backed  by  generations  Pullorum  Ac¬ 
credited  stock.  Write  for  circular. 

Hatching  from  both  crosses.  Also  straight  ma¬ 
tings  beginning  Dec.  1st.  All  eggs  set  from  our 
own  flock.  First  hatch  Beds.  Dec.  9th. 

MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  PROCTOR,  VT. 


PARMENTER  REDS 

Mated  to  his  pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  males,  bought  direct  this 
year.  Have  bought  pedigreed  stock,  direct  for  last  four 
years.  State  tested  for  Pullorum  disease. 

F.  D.  Thomas,  Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  Medway,  Mass. 


LUKERT’S  T  ofilmpnc  Baby  Chicks 
LAYING  LcyilUl  8  w.  Pullets 

Hatch  every  Week 

c“cuu“  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 


BRONZE 
BOURBON  RED 


POULTS 


From  fast  growing,  quick  maturing,  disease  free 
breeders.  A  small  deposit  books  your  order. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  6,  MILLIS,  MASS. 


BRONZE  and  BOURBON  Red  TURKEYS  from  prize 
stock.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Colored  Muscovy  Ducks 


Fine  stock.  0.  J.  Shelmidine. 


Lorraine, 


Now  York 


TtiiMrlitirrc  ^ipfh  producing  runners— discount  on  early 

I/UI/H1II150  orders.  Harry  Burnham*  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


•Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


851 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


This  proven 
exterminator 
won't  kill  Live¬ 
stock,  Pets  or 
Poultry — Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  K-R-O 
is  made  from  Red  Squill,  a 
raticide  recommended  by 
U.S.  Dept  Agr.  (Bui.  1533). 
Ready-Mixed,  35*  and 
$1.00;  Powder,  75*.  All 
Druggists.  Results  or 
Your  Money  Back. 
K-R-0  Company, 
Springfield,  O. 


K-R-0 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


50,000  Breeders 
100%  FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 

The  largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  United 
States  known  to  he  completely  free  from  reactors. 
All  our  50,000  breeders  are  maintained  on  the  home 
farm.  We  produce  every  egg  we  incubate. 

3  Lb.  Broilers  in  10  Weeks 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Larsen,  Windham,  Conn.,  writes: 
"Most  of  the  cockerels  weighed  3  lbs.  apiece  at 
10  weeks;  a  few  weighed  3 'A  lbs." 

24-Oz.  Eggs  at  6  Months 

Customers  report  pullets  in  50%  production  of  eggs 
averaging  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen  at  6  months.  “Last 
March,"  writes  Henry  E.  Matthews.  Hingham, 
Mass.,  “I  purchased  200  Grade-A  Chicks  from 
you.  I  kept  only  80  of  the  best  pullets.  This 
month  (January)  they  are  laying  at  approximately 
65%.  Most  of  the  eggs  weigh  26  to  30  ozs.  per  doz." 

98  %  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds — Pedigreed  and  Flock  Matings. 
Rock- Red  Cross  for  BARRED  Broilers  &  Roasters. 
Write  for  details  of  our  Early  Order 
Discount,  Price  List  and  New  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


warrEN S 

•CERTIFIFo  S/REDJ 
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1,000 °fo  Growth 
in  Three  Years  Based  on  Quality 

In  1933,  I  sold  40,000  Chicks;  for  1936,  sales  will 
approximate  400,000  Chicks.  This  astonishing  ex¬ 
pansion  is  based  on  real  quality  at  a  modest  price. 

For  only  a  trifle  more  than  you  would  pay  for 
hatchery  stock,  I  will  deliver  Chicks  of  Mass.  Cer¬ 
tified  quality,  sired  by  Advanced  R.O.P.  cockerels. 
Every  chick  we  ship  is  hatched  from  an  egg  pro¬ 
duced  on  my  own  farms,  under  my  personal 
supervision. 

FLOCK  100%  PULL0RUM  CLEAN 

We  have  posted  $500  Bond  to  hack  our  Guarantee 
that  every  chick  will  go  out  to  you  100%  free  of 
B.W.D.  (Pullorum). 

CHICKS — Straight  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cross. 
BREEDING  COCKERELS  —  R.  I.  Reds  from 
Pedigreed  Matings. 

PULLETS  FOR  BREEDERS— R.  I.  Reds,  sired 
by  Adv.  R.O.P.  Males. 

Choice  shipping  dates  are  rapidly  being  booked. 
Write  at  once  for  prices  and  Catalog. 


*ASiAC*U3i TTt 

.  R.O.P. 

gBMJtMMt  ASSOCIATION  ' 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  O.W. 


years  of  breeding  tor  Size  in  Eggs  and 
thicks  make  Avery  Rhode  Island  Reds  really  proflt- 
ab,e  either  as  layers  or  broilers.  They’re  hardy 
have  superb  health — BWD  State  tested  16  years 
uithout  a  single  reactor  (tube  agglut.  method). 
THEy  LIVE— LAY  BIG  EGGS— PAY  PROFITS 
U  e  replace  or  refund  losses  first  2  weeks  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  11,000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
1  arms  supply  every  egg  we  set.  Persistently  over- 
|  sold.  Fine  catalog  shows  customer  profits.  If  you 
ftRt  want  these  unusally  uniform  RJKDS,  (also 
.Rock  Crosses)  place  your  order  early. 
Write  today. 

,  C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 
5  Route  2,  Coirain,  Mass. 


i$SA.cnusi  rrj 


BKltDfRS  ASSOCIATION 


LONGEVITY— tho  sign  of  rug¬ 
ged  constitutional  vigor 

We  emphasize  Longevity  through¬ 
out  our  breeding  program,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  surest  indication 
of  rugged  constitutions.  Pullets 
raised  from  our  stock  have  the 
stamina  to  stand  up  under  mod¬ 
em  high-speed  production. 

Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean 
Straight  Reds  and  Rock- Reds 
Day-Old  and  Started.  Hatched 
only  from  eggs  produced  on  our 
own  farms. 

Liberal  Cash  Discount  allowed 
on  orders  placed  before  Jan.  10th. 
Write  today  for  Discount  details. 
Price  List  and  illustrated  Cat. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


Ifie 

WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I  *  Longevity 
J-Proqeny 
c  Testing 
x-Breedinq  on 
J  Family  Basis 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Immediate  Delivery 

Illinois  approved,  blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  and 
typhoid.  Twenty  leading  varieties,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

LONE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  206,  NOKOMIS,  ILL. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N. 
Y.  Report  for  November  11 : 

Government  surveys  in  recent  years 
give  evidence  of  sweeping  changes  in  na¬ 
tional  food  habits,  reflected  in  market  de¬ 
mands  and  already  affecting  the  poultry- 
man’s  business,  whether  he  is  conscious 
of  it  or  not.  This  is  a  day  of  intense  com¬ 
petition  among  foodstuffs,  for  a  share  of 
the  public  appetite,  and  there  is  good  rea¬ 
son  for  poultrymen  to  sit  up  and  take  no¬ 
tice  before  too  large  a  part  of  their  po¬ 
tential  market  is  diverted.  Too  often  we 
resent  the  competition  of  our  neighbor 
poultryman,  and  let  pass  unnoticed,  or 
even  assist  in  the  inroads  made  by  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  foodstuffs. 

Modern  family  menus  are  built  on  con¬ 
venience  and  custom,  and  many  beginning 
housewives  have  lacked  the  fine  training 
in  homemaking  which  was  their  mothers’ 
portion.  They  pick  up  their  housekeep¬ 
ing  methods  as  they  go  along,  and  balance 
their  food  budget  on  the  advice  of  radio 
programs  and  newspaper  propaganda 
sponsored  by  food  purveyors  who  are 
alive  to  changing  times,  and  whose  suc¬ 
cess  depends  on  their  ability  to  put  for¬ 
ward  the  best  points  of  whatever  product 
they  have  to  sell. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  to 
show  how  many  dozens  of  eggs  are  being 
replaced  in  the  home  dietary  by  this  or 
that  kind  of  fabricated  breakfast  food, 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  such  substi¬ 
tution  occurs  constantly,  even  on  the  ta¬ 
bles  of  egg  producers  themselves. 

There  is  no  lack  of  reliable  information 
as  to  the  value  of  eggs  as  a  food,  but  the 
industry  needs  to  develop  means  of  get¬ 
ting  this  information  emphatically  and 
persistently  to  the  consumer.  National 
egg  week,  observed  in  May  each  year  is  a 
worthy  attempt  but  overshadowed  by  the 
constant  advertising  of  private  enterprise 
for  other  foodstuffs.  The  expense  of  a 
national  advertising  campaign  and  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  the  cost  from  the 
small  local  units  that  make  up  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  present  a  formidable  prob¬ 
lem  in  co-operation. 

In  this  situation,  however,  there  is  one 
way  in  which  every  poultryman  can  help 
himself  and  his  fellows.  That  is  by  him¬ 
self  becoming  conscious  of  the  economy 
and  the  value  of  eggs  as  food,  and  by  ad¬ 
vertising  those  qualities  at  his  farm  as  a 
matter  of  daily  routine.  In  travels 
through  any  country  section,  how  many 
places  are  seen  where  eggs  are  sold,  and 
liow  few  such  farms  make  any  effort  to 
induce  purchase  other  than  a  statement 
of  the  price. 

When  egg  producers  advertise  price 
they  are  bearing  down  on  a  lame  foot. 
Rather  put  the  best  foot  forward  by  some 
statement  or  phrase  calling  attention  to 
the  qualities  of  eggs.  What  is  said  makes 
little  difference,  as  long  as  it  is  favorable ; 
what  is  needed  is  concerted  and  continu¬ 
ing  effort  to  keep  the  potential  market 
informed.  The  same  American  ingenuity 
which  devises  the  catchwords  and  slogans 
to  popularize  processed  and  synthetic  food 
products  in  our  cities  can  be  put  to  good 
use  on  the  farm. 

Most  poultrymen  neglect  the  value  in 
road  frontage  and  the  chance  for  effective 
advertising  for  which  the  city  merchant 
has  to  pay  heavily.  Why  not  put  on  the 
thinking  cap,  become  egg  conscious,  and 
let  the  world  know  the  value  of  your 
product. — Locke  James,  Instructor,  De¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

During  the  sixth  week  of  the  15th  an¬ 
nual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  the 
pullets  averaged  to  lay  3.92  eggs  per  bird 
or  at  the  rate  of  56  per  cent.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  1.7  per  cent  under  last  week’s 
production.  The  total  production  to  date 
is  24.02  eggs  per  bird. 

The  high  pens  for  the  sixth  week: 


„  „  .  Points  Eggs 

N.  H. — Lamar  \V.  Sexton  .  65  64 

R.  I.  R. — E.  B.  Parmenter  .  65  64 

R.  I.  R. — Redbird  Farm  .  60  61 

W.  L. — Creighton  Bros .  59  59 

R.  I.  R. — Douglaston  Manor  Farm...  55  58 

Cross. — Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc...  55  56 

Cross. — Susquehanna  Brdrs  Hatchery  54  61 

N.  H. — C.  D.  Cummings  .  54  60 

Leading  pens  to  date  in  the  various 
classes : 

"W IIITE  LEGHORNS —  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Schnell  .  325  350 

Creighton  Bros . 317  333 

Creighton  Bros .  28(5  295 

Kalouner’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  .  285  328 

George  A.  Pearce  .  271  294 

Pearl  Poultry  Farm  .  270  283 

Crockett’s  Poultry  Farm  .  269  297 

George  A.  Pearce  .  266  297 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

Faith  Farm  .  227  262 

CROSS-BRED— 

Hall  Bros.  Hatchery,  Inc .  323  333 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — 

Lamar  W.  Sexton  .  343  345 

C.  D.  Cummings  .  290  32S 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 

E.  B.  Parmenter  .  352  349 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm  .  322  349 

Moss  Farm  .  320  322 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— 

V.  H.  Kirkup  .  278  296 

V.  H.  Kirkup  . ■ .  277  286 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.  INC.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


..AND  THEY’LL 
ALL  BE  GOOD 
SANTAS  TO  YOU 


B  V.TAM.ZED  LAYING  MASH  guarantees 

most  eggs  per  feed  dollar  or  money  refunded 


GREATEST  LAYER  IN  U.  S.  A. 


A  3-year-old  White  Leghorn  hen  bred  by  Kerr  has  just 
won  high  honors  in  the  Vineland.  N.  I.,  Hen  Contest.  This 
bird  in  three  years  laid  728  eggs,  averaging  25.2  ounces. 
No  other  hen  has  such  a  notable  official  score.  As  a 
pullet  she  laid  279  eggs;  second  year,  227;  third  year,  222. 

Many  contests  have  proven  the  high  production  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Kerr  Strain  in  pullets.  This  three-year  contest 
shows  the  continuance  of  high  egg  production  in  the 
Kerr  Strain.  Other  recent  records:  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pens 
in  the  Maine  and  Hunterdon  County  Contests  were  high 
for  the  breed.  Georgia  —  R.  I.  Reds  high  for  the  breed, 
averaging  233  eggs.  This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
Kerr  has  had  the  high  pen  for  R.  I.  Reds.  Get  more 
profits  with  Kerr  Chicks. 

Every  contest  bird  bred  and  raised  on  the  Kerr  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm.  All  breeders  carefully  culled,  banded  and 
blood-tested.  29  years  in  business;  satisfaction  assured. 

You  are  always  safe  when  you  order  Kerr  Chicks.  Write 
for  free  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES;  N.  J. — Paterson,  Trenton,  Camden;  N.  Y. — 
Binghamton,  Middletown.  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston; 
Penna. — Lancaster.  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. 
— Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


LIaby  chucks 


HIGHEST  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  RED  HEN,  Mich.  Contest 


SAVE  THE  BIG 
EARLY  ORDER 
DISCOUNT 

by  ordering  this 
month.  Small 
depoait  books 
your  order. 


Official  Record,  267  Eggs;  2S6  Pts.  Official  Average  all 
Eagle  Nest  Hens,  209  Eggs;  219.4  Pts.  Matings  im¬ 
proved  every  year  with.  Pedigreed,  R.O.P.  Males,  200 
to  307  Egg  Dams,  Sires.  Direct  Blood-lines,  Egg  Con¬ 
test  Winners.  BIG-TYPE  White  Leghorns,  Hannah, 
Hanson,  Kauder  Strains.  Rutter  White  Rocks.  Saline 
Valley  Barred  Rocks.  Demberger  Wyandottes.  Home¬ 
stead  Reds.  Richardson  N.  Hampshires.  Minorcas, 
Giants.  High  quality  Chicks.  Fair  prices.  New  Bulle¬ 
tin,  “Best  Methods  of  Raising  Chicks." 

Send  for  FREE  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 


TEN  BEST  BREEDS— 
Pullorum  Tested  for 
B.  W.  D.  Thousands  of 
sturdy,  well-bred  chicks 
every  week.  Eagle  Nest 
Hatchery  operated  by 
an  experienced  Poultry 
Raiser  and  Breeder. 


Box  R 


UPPER  SANDUSKY.  OHIO 


IMMEDIATE  or  FUTURE  DELIVERY 

BREEDS: 

HATCHING  CAPACITY 

for  1937 !  The  object :  FIRST — to  use  these  gigantic  facil¬ 
ities  to  cut  production  costs  lower  than  ever,  so  the 
TREMENDOUS  SAVINGS  achieved  can  be  used  1  or 

new  and  Important  advances  in  breeding  to  make 
WENE  CHICKS  the  WORLD'S  LEADING  CHICKS 
for  EXTRA  PROFITS.  SECOND;  to  give  QUICK- 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS, 


HATCHED  EVERY 
WEEK  OF  THE  YEAR 
Barred  or  White  Rocks 
R.  t.  Reds  — White  Giants 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
Wyandottes  or  Leghorns 

AT  ONE  SETTING 

EST,  MOST  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE  on  any  size  chick  order,  elim¬ 
inating  disappointment  and  delay.  And  our  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 
SALE  on  chicks  for  immediate  or  future  delivery  is  in 
effect  RIGHT  NOW!  SAVE  up  to  S2  per  100  by 
being  PROMPT.^A  postcard  will  do.  Write  TODAY 
for  FREE  CATALOG! 

Dept.  4000. N,  VINELAND,  N.  I. 


WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks 
WENEcross  Brain-Rocks 
WENEcross  "Barred”  REDrocks 
WENEcross  “Sex-Link”  REDrocks 

OVER  1,500,000  EGGS 


arm 


n.  I.  REDS 

Smash  16-Year  Record  at  N.  Y.  State  Contest 
The  following  are  the  1936  winnings  at  Farm¬ 
ingdale,  as  summarized  by  Prof.  D.  II.  Horton: 
Highest  Record  Red' Pen  ever  made  at  Farm  ingale 
Second  Pen,  All  Breeds,  in  Egg  Weight 
Third  Pen,  All  Breeds,  in  Points  Scored 
First  Pullet,  All  Breeds,  in  Points  Scored 
Second  Red  Pullet,  in  Points  Scored 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  sure  of  getting  Chicks 
from  this  great  strain.  Demand  is  always  far 
in  excess  of  supply — order  now! 

Straight  R.l.  Reds  Moss-Cross  Rock-Reds 
WriteforCat.  Price  List&  Early  Order  Discount 
MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


High  Pen  all  Contests  1935;  again  1936. 
World's  ‘Record  10-bird  Contest  Pen. 

rplC/At  CPlNf 


/MASS-** 

&CHUSHTS 


ccRTirito  \ 

jivO.p. 


E.B.  PARMENTER  a  Fra 


476  King  St„  ^ 
Franklin,  Mass. 


■COTTOH 
MOUMTAm 

,  farms 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Our  "COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 

sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy  they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  We  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS,  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


C  H  Rl  STI ES  VVewOfampshires 

^?vrnd  SPIZZERINKTUM 


35,000  SPIZZERINKTUM  BREEDERS 
100%  Pullorum  Free— No  Reactors 

Our  Straight  New  Hampshires  are  the 
premier  dual-purpose  strain,  for  meat 
and  large  eggs.  The  Strain  That’s 
Sweeping  America.  Chris-Cross  Hybrids 
are  unsurpassed  for  BARBED  broilers 

and  roasters.  Make  reservations  NOW  - 

&  avoid  disappointment.  Write  for  Catalog  and  price  list. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 
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HIS  CUSTOMERS 
COME  BY 
TELEPHONE 

A  farmer  near  Marlow,  Oklahoma, 
raises  chickens  and  turkeys  and 
takes  orders  from  town  by  tele¬ 
phone  for  poultry  and  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  He  says,  “We  call  our  phone 
our  best  salesman.” 

Every  day  is  work  day  for  the 
telephone  in  the  farm  home.  It 
is  always  ready  to  close  the  gap 
between  some  member  of  the  family 
and  some  one  in  town.  The  pur¬ 
pose  maybe  to  find  the  best  market, 
to  get  the  doctor  or  veterinarian 
quickly,  or  just  to  bring  the  reas¬ 
suring  voice  of  neighbor  or  friend. 
It  is  always  there  and  ready  to  be 
of  service. 

That  is  why  a  country  woman 
once  said  she  would  not 
care  to  live  in  the  country 
without  a  telephone  in 
her  home. 

BELL  TELEPHONE 


HI 

-P;;\ 


SYSTEM 


Ibille's^w^FMuiiias 

J  I  zk  .  g  kinds,  all  colors— Bedding  OpKT'" 
jlwarf  mixed;  Balcony  ^ 
large-flowered  mix- 
Sked;  velvety- violet  Star 
i  of  California,  all  3  only 
I  10c — send  dime  today  ! 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  fre 
—  low  prices,  prize 

_ 'vegetable  and  flower  , 

__  I  seeds,  and  Easy-Payment  Plan.1 

Wm.  Henry  Waule,  315  Maule  Bldg.  Phlla.  Pa- 


LAXWELL  NATURE  HERBTEA 
For  Constipation 

SI. 00  per  lb.  Trial  size  35c.  Stamps  accepted. 

RAY  LABORATORY,  RICHMOND  HILL,  NEW  YORK 

UinilA  FOR  hand  knitting 

Y  A  K  111  \  FINEST  QUALITY  CUT  RATE  PRICES 

I  H  II  111)  600  FREE  SAMPLES.  SATISFACTION  OR 
■  millW  MONEY  BACK.  QUICK  SERVICE. 

Bluebird  Yarns,  373  Grand  St., (Dept.  IQI-L,)  N.  Y.  C. 

For  Rues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
prices.  Samples  &  knitting  directions  free. 

Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Mo. 


YARNS 


EXTRA  MONEY  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Wanted:  women,  to  crochet  plain  infant’s  sacaues  and 
bootees  in  your  home  in  spare  time,  steady  work. 

VAN  WAGENEN  SAGER  INC.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

vAnAV  Finer  Finishing.  Rolls  developed  and  printed 

IVUUAIV  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
(■■I  ha  fessionai  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
rlLIVlS  Genuine, Nationally  known.MoentoneSuperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Box  R-867,  laCrossc,  Wis. 

TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  Fade  1  rints,  Zoc 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse,  Wis 


20 


REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c.  SKRUDLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


CTEAM  Plants.  *117.  Sinktub,  SIS.  Tabletop  Ranges,  *16 

O  Bathrooms.  S29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 

SCHLOSSMAN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  NewYork 
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STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor.  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  Uter£tu^- 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

SAVE  MONEY  lead  batteries  with  Edfsons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  Ion?  life.  Non-Acid.  Non-Corrosive.  Odortessj  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6lv®,t,Wi5dFh®rfi:^A  vSar 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  dead  short.  Five  y ear 

unconditional  notarized  guarantees ■  ^^FE  ILhUSTR ATE D  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY  ,  88  Ster- 
f  g  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

NO  RADIO  B  BATTERIES 

needed  when  a  Cole  B  power  is  used.  For  2  volt,  6  volt, 
and  32  volt  radios.  Free  Circular. 

COLE  MFG.  CO.  -  DEEP  RIVER,  CONN. 


To  Relieve  Bad 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  never  know  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  overcome  coughs  due  to  colds,  until 
you  try  this  famous  recipe.  It  gives  you 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for 
your  money,  and  you’ll  find  it  the  finest 
thing  you  ever  tried,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed 
— it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Then  put  2%  ounces 
of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any  druggist) 
into  a  pint  bottle.  Add  your  syrup  and  you 
have  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will  amaze 
you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils, 
lasts  a  family  a  long  time,  and  tastes  fine 
— children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of 
a  severe  cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve 
never  seen  its  equal.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  inflamed  membranes,  and  quick¬ 
ly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  compound  of  Norway  Pine,  in 
concentrated  form,  famous  for  its  prompt 
action  in  coughs  and  bronchial  irritations. 
Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in 
every  way. 


TREAT 

CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S  WAY 


For  constipation,  you  can’t  beat  good  old  fashioned, 
pleasant  tasting  Lane’s  Tea.  Made  from  selected  herbs; 
Contains  no  harmful  drugs.  Easy  to  use.  Simply  brew  the 
leaves  like  ordinary  tea.  Lane’s  Tea  acts  directly  on  the 
colon,  aiding  the  muscular  activity  of  the  bowels  and  flush¬ 
ing  out  dangerous  poisons. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  try  Lane’s  Tea  at  our  expense. 
Write  a  postcard  lor  FREE  10-day  treatment. 
LANE’S  TEA  136  North  St.,  LeRoy.  N.  Y. 


LANE’S  TEA 

THE  FAMILY  LAXATIVE  FOR  70  YEARS 


WANTED  COUNTY  DEALER 

Man  with  car  to  demonstrate  and  service  for  large  nianu- 
facturer. First  class  job.  249  Fy,r-Fyter  Co.  Dayton,  Ohio 


Let  Us  Keep  Christmas 


Whatever  else  be  lost  among  the  years. 
Let  u.s  keep  Christmas  still  a  shining 
thing ; 

Whatever  doubts  assail  us,  or  what  fears, 
Let  us  hold  close  one  day,  remembering 

Its  poignant  meaning  for  the  hearts  of 
men. 

Let  us  get  hack  our  child-like  faith  again. 

Wealth  may  have  taken  wings,  yet  still 
there  are 

Clear  window-panes  to  glow  with  can¬ 
dle-light  ; 

There  are  boughs  for  garlands,  and  a 
tinsel  star 


To  tip  some  little  fir  tree’s  lighted 
height ; 

There  is  no  heart  too  heavy  or  too  sad, 

But  some  small  gift  of  love  can  make 
it  glad. 

And  there  are  home-sweet  rooms  where 
laughter  rings, 

And  we  can  sing  the  carols  as  of  old. 

Above  the  eastern  hills  a  white  star 
swings ; 

There  is  an  ancient  story  to  be  told ; 

There  are  kind  words  and  cheering  words 
to  say ; 

Let  us  be  happy  on  the  Christ  Child's 
day.  — Grace  Noll  Crowell. 


Christmas  Greetings  from 
Your  Own  Kitchen 

Cookies  make  delightful  and  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  gifts  for  the  holidays.  Varieties 
of  them  packed  in  a  bright  pottery  bowl 
which  may  later  be  filled  with  bulbs, 
moss  and  pebbles ;  in  pottery  flower  pots 
or  gaily  colored  baskets,  wrapped  attrac¬ 
tively  with  gay  cellophane,  are  given  a 
hearty  welcome  by  the  recipient. 

It  is  that  touch  of  the  personal  in  gifts 
which  makes  Christmas  the  endearing 
time  it  really  should  be.  Here  are  sever¬ 
al  cooky  recipes  which  wre  consider 
Christmas  favorites : 

Gum-drop  Cookies. — Two  eggs,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  cup  flour,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one-half  cup 
nut  meats,  one-half  cup  coarsely  cut  gum 
drops ;  a  few  extra  coarsely  cut  gum 
drops  for  top  decoration.  Beat  eggs 
lightly,  add  sugar  gradually,  stir  until 
egg  and  sugar  are  well  blended  and 
mixture  is  smooth.  Sift  flour  once  before 
measuring,  then  sift  flour  and  salt.  Grad¬ 
ually  add  to  egg  and  sugar  mixture.  Beat 
until  smooth.  Add  vanilla,  nuts  and  gum 
drops.  Spread  the  mixture  to  about  one- 
fourth  inch  thickness  in  well-greased  and 
floured  pan.  Sprinkle  coarsely  cut  gum 
drops  over  the  top  of  the  batter.  Bake 
25  minutes  in  a  350-degree  oven.  Cut  in 
squares.  Gum  drops  of  all  colors  may  be 
used,  except  black. 

Noel  Stars. — Two  egg  whites,  1  y2  to  2 
pounds  confectioner's  sugar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  cinnamon.  Into  the  well-beaten 
eggs  gradually  sift  the  sugar  and  cinna¬ 
mon  which  have  been  well  mixed.  When 
the  mixture  becomes  too  stiff  to  stir,  turn 
it  onto  a  pastry  board  sprinkled  with 
some  of  the  sugar  and  knead  as  much 
sugar  as  possible  into  it.  When  pliable 
and  soft,  roll  into  a  very  thin  sheet,  dust¬ 
ing  the  rolling  pin  with  the  sugar,  cut 
into  stars,  dust  with  cinnamon,  place  on 
lightly  greased  and  floured  pans  and  leave 
to  dry  half  an  hour.  Bake  40  minutes  at 
225  degrees,  or  a  very  slow  oven.  These 
stars  are  a  real  delicacy  and  not  difficult 
to  make. 

Black  Walnut  Cocoanut  Bars.  —  One- 
half  cup  butter,  one-half  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  flour.  Cream  butter  and 
sugar  and  work  in  one  cup  of  flour  until 
crumbly.  Pat  smoothly  into  a  shallow 
greased  pan  and  bake  10  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Meanwhile  mix  to¬ 
gether  :  One  cup  brown  sugar,  two  beaten 
eggs,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla,  two  teaspoons  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoon  baking  powder,  1*4  cups 
broken  black  walnut  meats  or  other  nuts. 

Mix  sugar,  eggs,  salt  and  vanilla.  Sift 
together  the  flour  and  baking  powder  and 
mix  with  the  cocoanut.  Add  the  nut 
meats  and  blend  with  the  sugar  and  egg 
mixture.  Pour  this  over  the  previously 
baked  crust.  Return  to  oven  and  bake 
20  minutes  longer.  Cool  and  cut  into 
bars.  This  is  the  “ace”  of  all  bar  cookies. 

Christmas  Nuggets.  —  Three-fourths 
cup  butter,  2%  cups  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  three-fourths  cup  sugar,  two  eggs, 
one-half  pound  currants,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  grated 
lemon,  one-half  pound  walnuts.  Rub  the 
butter  into  the  flour,  after  it  has  been 
sifted  with  the  baking  powder,  salt  and 
spices.  Add  the  well-beaten  eggs,  sugar 
and  lemon  peel  and  mix  thoroughly.  Place 
by  teaspoonfuls  on  a  well-greased  baking 
sheet  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350 
degrees  for  about  15  minutes. 

Chocolate  almond  nuggets  are  a  delight¬ 
ful  variation.  These  can  be  made  by 
omitting  the  fruit  and  nuts  and  adding 
two  ounces  of  melted  bitter  chocolate  and 
two-thirds  cup  blanched  and  shredded 
almonds.  mbs.  f.  w.  m. 


Ways  With  Walnuts 

There  are  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  be  per¬ 
formed  with  crunchy,  delicious  walnuts. 
Walnuts  improve  so  many  dishes,  adding 
new  food  value,  novel  looking  dishes,  and 
flavors  to  your  daily  menu.  Probably 
walnuts  are  used  more  as  garnishes  and 
as  fillings  than  anything  else.  Most 
candies  are  improved  by  them.  Cakes 
and  cookies  are  better  looking,  better 
tasting.  Walnuts  blend  with  any  flavors 
so  may  be  used  in  desserts  to  fill  in  the 
proteins  and  carbohydrates  necessary  in 
the  diet.  Try  walnuts  in  poultry  dress¬ 
ing,  vegetable  loafs,  roasts,  croquettes 
and  other  main  course  dishes  for  new 
and  pleasing  results. 

All  kinds  of  breads  are  better  with 
walnuts  added,  muffins,  corn  bread,  sweet¬ 
breads,  ginger-breads,  rolls  and  all  such. 
They  turn  ordinary  fare  into  dishes 
suited  to  a  king’s  taste ! 

Sandwiches,  waffles,  doughnuts  and 
frostings  all  lend  themselves  admirably  to 
the  cause  of  walnuts!  Try  working  them 
in  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  meal  time. 

Celery  stuffed  with  cheese,  walnut 
kernels  and  chilled  makes  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  of  party  appetizers.  Try  rolling 
white  cream  cheese  into  balls  and  press 
a  half  walnut  kernel  into  one  side. 
These  “Cheese  Bonbons”  are  a  new  treat 
your  family  will  enthuse  over !  B.  p. 


Southern  Apple  Pudding 

Butter  the  inside  and  bottom  of  a  pud¬ 
ding  or  baking  dish  ;  pare  and  core,  cut  in 
thin  slices  eight  large  apples,  lay  in  the 
dish  a  layer  of  apples,  dot  with  butter, 
sprinkle  with  brown  sugar,  continue  until 
apples  are  all  used ;  sprinkle  top  with 
ground  spice,  dissolve  a  pinch  of  soda  in 
a  pint  of  thick  sour  cream,  pour  it  over 
the  apples.  Cover  top  with  a  pie  crust 
rolled  thick ;  trim  the  edge,  knotcli  it 
evenly  and  bake  one  hour  or  until  apples 
are  tender  and  crust  brown.  Serve  hot 
with  butter  and  sweet  milk.  Nice  for 
supper. 

Here’s  an  apple  drink  I  like :  Take 
three  ripe  apples,  pare,  core  and  slice 
thin ;  place  them  in  a  pitcher  with  the 
rind  or  thin  slices  of  a  lemon  or  orange, 
as  preferred.  Pour  over  this  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  cover  closely,  let  stand  four 
hours  and  then  pour  the  liquid  off  and 
sweeten  to  suit  the  taste.  MRS.  d.  b.  b. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Linen  luncheon  seventeen-piece  sets 
with  small  color  combinations ;  blue, 
green,  gold,  red  or  wine  prevailing,  were 
seen  at  $1.75. 

Chenille  bath  mats  at  $1  were  of  blue, 
peach,  gold,  brown  or  black  and  white 
with  a  narrow  white  border.  A  very  good 
buy. 

Suede  jackets  of  contrast  collar  and 
flaps,  individual  with  plaid  lining,  elk- 
liorn  buttons  were  at  $19.95. 

Remarkable  sales  in  china  and  glass¬ 
ware.  Modern  and  traditional  dinner 
sets  of  53  pieces,  some  of  which  were 
formerly  $19.95  were  marked  down  to  $10 
and  Fostoria  stemware  of  all  colors  was 
50c  each,  in  some  cases  half  the  price. 

A  friend  from  Miami,  Florida,  writes 
of  the  beautiful  poinsettias  that  are 
blooming  so  luxuriously  now.  but  we  do 
not  have  to  take  the  trip  there  to  see 
them.  We  know  of  a  store  where  we  can 
purchase  them  as  cheaply  as  25  cents ; 
larger  sizes  from  50c  to  $1.50. 
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^oi  -mote  Aeffa  Ut  ■ 

PREVENTING 
Many  Colds 


This  Scientific  Medication 

S-p-r-e-a-d -s 

YOU  have  a  big  danger  area  in 
your  nose  and  upper  throat — 
where  3  out  of  4  colds  start. 

Vicks  Va-tro-nol  is  specially  pre¬ 
pared  to  stimulate  Nature’s  defenses 
in  this  area. 

When  you  apply  Va-tro-nol — a  few 
drops  up  each  nostril — you  can  feel 
the  tingle  as  this  scientific  medication 
s-p-r-e-a-d-s  through  the  trouble  zone. 

Used  in  time  (at  the  first  nasal  irri¬ 
tation,  sniffle  or  sneeze)  Va-tro-nol 
helps  you  to  prevent  many  colds,  and 
to  throw  off  head  colds  in  the  early 
stages. 

Quickly  Relieves  "Stuffy  Head" 

If  neglected  irritation  has  led  to  a 
stuffed-up  nose,  Va-tro-nol  reduces 
the  swollen  membranes,  clears  the 
clogging  mucus,  lets  you  breathe  again. 


I  VICKS 

Va-tro-nol 


Mothers!  Look  in  your  Va-tro-nol  pack¬ 
age  for  full  details  of  Vicks  Plan — a 
practical  home  guide  to  greater  freedom 
from  colds.  In  clinic  tests  among  17,353 
people,  this  Plan  cut  sickness  from  colds 
more  than  half! 

Follow  Vicks  Plan  for  Better . 

Control  of  Colds 


QUICK  RELIEF  for 


WHOOPING  COUGH 


nd  CROUP! 


Doctors  recommend  it.  When  whooping  cough 
strikes,  use  Vapo-Cresolene.  Its  soothing,  an¬ 
tiseptic  vapors  penetrate  congested  areas, 
relieve  irritations,  loosen 
mucus  and  lessen  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  paroxysms  of  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  spasmodic  croup, 
and  coughs  associated  with 
bronchial  irritations  and 
colds.  Doesn’t  upset  stom¬ 
achs  or  interfere  with  pre¬ 
scriptions.  Directions  with 


LAMP-TYPE 

VAPORIZER 


every  package.  At  all  drug 
stores. 


ELECTRIC 

VAPORIZER 


FREE!  Send  for  bookletl  2A“Little  Lamp  of  Health” 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO., 62 CorlIandtSt.,NewYork,N.Y. 


SORE,  RHEUMATIC 
MUSCLES 

Say  goodbye  to  messy  liniments  and  salves,  that 
have  to  be  smeared  on  every  few  hours  to  be 
effective^  The  new  treatment  for  sore,  aching 
muscles  is  Allcock’s  Porous  Plaster,  that  stays 
on  until  pain  is  all  gone.  One  Allcock’s  Plaster 
lasts  days  and  days  without  further  thought.  The 
blood  is  gently  drawn  to  the  painful  rheumatic 
area,  and  the  muscles  are  massaged  as  you  move. 
No  rubbing.  Nothing  smelly  or  sticky.  Allcock’s 
is  pleasant.  Easy  on,  easy  off  when  pain  is  gone. 
5  million  users  testify  that  Allcock’s  is  marvelous 
for  backaches,  arthritis  pains, 
chest  colds,  25$  at  druggists. 


ALLCOCK’S 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Hints  for  Winter  Reading 

Part  I. 

Building  Better  Children 

Long  Winter  evenings  offer  glorious 
opportunities  for  reading.  Parents  who 
wish  to  make  the  most  of  these  hours 
may  wonder  which  books  are  best  to  read 
— which  authors  have  the  most  to  offer 
that  will  really  help  fathers  and  mothers 
in  their  challenging  task  of  building  bet¬ 
ter  children. 

The  foundation  for  a  healthy,  happy 
child  is  laid  long  before  that  child  is 
born.  But  how  is  it  laid?  What  actual¬ 
ly  determines  the  type  of  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  one  will  have?  How  deep  down  do 
the  roots  of  the  family  tree  go?  How 
far  out  do  its  branches  extend?  How, 
after  all,  is  the  human  body  created? 
from  what  did  the  human  being  spring? 
Toward  what  future  is  it  headed? 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport  answers 
these  and  many,  many  interesting  ques¬ 
tions  in  a  fascinating  way  through  his 
recent  book  which  is  entitled — “How  We 
Came  By  Our  Bodies.”  Here  we  learn, 
through  vivid  words,  photographs,  draw¬ 
ings,  sketches  and  charts,  exactly  how  the 
human  body  is  made.  We  watch  a  tiny 
egg  cell  divide  and  subdivide ;  we  see  it 
grow  and  take  shape ;  we  follow  as  the 
skeleton  is  built,  the  muscles  formed,  the 
tissues  developed  and  the  Master  Builder 
decides  on  the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes, 
the  shape  of  the  ears  and  nose,  even  the 
tendencies  toward  mental  characteristics 
of  the  boy  or  the  girl  to  be  born.  All 
men  and  women  interested  in  science  or 
in  mystery,  will  thoroughly  enjoy  Dr. 
Davenport’s  book  published  by  Henry 
Holt  and  Company  in  New  York  City. 

“Healthy  Babies  Are  Happy  Babies” 
declares  that  well-known  woman  physi¬ 
cian,  Dr.  Josephine  Hemenway  Kenyon, 
in  her  handbook  for  modern  mothers, 
bearing  that  title  and  published  by  Lit¬ 
tle,  Brown  &  Company  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Kenyon’s  name  is  familiar  to  readers  of 
one  of  the  country’s  largest  publications 
— Good  Housekeeping — in  which  she  con¬ 
ducts  a  baby  welfare  section. 

Dr.  Allan  Roy  Dafoe  has  written  a 
baby  book,  “Dr.  Dafoe’s  Guidebook  for 
Mothers.”  It  has  just  been  published  by 
Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  in  New  York.  The 
very  fact  that  the  author  successfully 
raised  the  famous  quintuplets  when  no 
other  physician  had  ever  accomplished 
such  a  stupendous  feat  assures  his  read¬ 
ers  of  dependable  advice  on  child  care. 

Being  a  country  doctor  he  writes  in  a 
simple,  chatty  style  that  makes  one  feel 
he  has  “just  dropped  in”  for  a  little  so¬ 
cial  visit.  And  yet  he  has  remembered 
to  include  practically  every  problem  with 
which  a  farm  mother  might  be  faced. 

An  excellent  book  by  a  doctor  out  in 
Kansas — Hugh  L.  Dwyer,  M.  D. — is  en¬ 
titled  “Your  Child  in  Health  and  in 
Sickness.”  It  was  published  this  year  in 
New  York  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 
Photographs,  charts  and  drawings  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  more  than  300  pages. 

It  takes  up  many  subjects  of  interest 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  some  less 
comprehensive  volumes.  It  is  so  well 
planned  and  laid  out  that  it  makes  a 
splendid  reference  book.  Besides  a  “Ta¬ 
ble  of  Contents”  that  covers  six  full 
pages  and  a  two-page  “List  of  Illustra¬ 
tions,”  there  is,  in  the  back  of  the  book, 
a  10-page  index. 

This  work  is,  as  the  author  states  in  a 
preface,  “an  attempt  to  guide  a  mother 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  present-day 
practice  in  the  prevention  of  disease  in 
childhood.”  And  how  very  much  better 
to  prevent  than  to  have  to  cure  ! 

Almost  600  pages,  packed  full  of  infor¬ 
mation,  go  to  make  up  a  most  thoughtful 
work — “Growing  Superior  Children.”  D. 
Appleton-Century  Co.,  of  New  York,  has 
published  it  recently. 

Its  author,  Dr.  I.  Newton  Kugelmass, 
is  not  only  a  medical  doctor,  but  a  doctor 
of  science  and  a  doctor  of  philosophy  as 
well.  This  is  not  a  work  for  which  some 
other  may  be  easily  substituted.  It  is 
unique.  As  one  well-known  critic,  a  doc¬ 
tor  himself,  has  said,  “The  book  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  every  home.”  It  deals 
with  the  mental  and  emotional  develop¬ 
ment  of  growing  children  as  well  as  with 
their  physical  welfare.  Clear,  interesting 
photographs  of  children  in  action  are 
found  throughout  it,  eacli  picture  helping 
to  illustrate  some  point  which  the  author 
emphasizes. 

Growing  superior  children  is  surely  as 
important  as  the  growing  of  superior 
produce  or  livestock.  But,  strange  as  it 
may  seems,  there  are  fathers  and  mothers 
who  seem  to  forget  that  this  is  true.  For 
them  this  book  will  prove  enlightening ; 
for  others  anxious  to  help  their  children 
make  the  most  of  their  lives,  it  will  prove 
to  be  exactly  what  they  have  needed. 

BEULAH  FRANCE,  R.  N. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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Aladdin  Light  prolongs  the  spirit  of  Christmas-foryears 


On  that  first  Christmas  it  is  recorded  that  a  "Wonderful  light  shone  round  about”. 
How  appropriate  to  put  ‘‘Wonderful  light”  into  your  home  this  Christmas.  Aladdin 
light  is  truly  wonderful.  So  white  and  pure  it  approaches  sunlight.  Thoroughly  modern, 
too,  unsurpassed  by  electricity  for  quality  and  steadiness. 

GIVING  ALADDIN  IS  GOOD  TASTE 

The  gift  of  Aladdin  is  the  gift  of  something  recognized  to  be  fine  and  durable.  You 
couldn't  choose  anything  more  appropriate  for  friends  in  the  country  who  are 
without  modern  light.  Its  use  means  economy.  Runs  50  hours  on  a  single  gallon 
of  kerosene  (Coal  Oil).  Bums  94%  air  and  only  6%  oil.  Saves  eye  strain,  which 
ail  too  often  runs  into  expense  for  examinations,  treatments  and  glasses.  So  simple 
and  safe  a  child  can  operate.  No  noise,  odor  or  smoke;  no  pressure  to  maintain. 

See  the  Beautiful  New  Aladdin  Models  at  Your  Dealer’s 

You’ll  find  table,  hanging,  bracket  and  floor  lamps — with  beautiful  shades  in 
glass  or  exclusive  Whip-o-Lite,  in  very  colorful  designs  —  and  at  reasonable 
prices.  Drop  us  a  line  quickly,  if  you  don’t  know  your  nearest  Aladdin  dealer. 

We’ll  send  his  name  and  our  latest  FREE  illustrated  book  of  Aladdin  Lamps. 

THE  MANTLE  LAMP  COMPANY 

223  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


1  .UlClliai  I  HEATING  Iron 


LIGHTS  INSTANTLY- NO  WAITING 

Here’s  the  iron  that  will  “smooth  your  way  on 
ironing  day”.  It  will  save  your  strength . .  .  help 
you  do  better  ironing  easier  and  quicker  at  less  j 
cost. 

A  Real  Instant  Lighting  Iron  ...  no  heating 
with  matches  ...  no  waiting.  The  evenly-heated 
double  pointed  base  irons  garments  with  fewer 
strokes.  Large  glass-smooth  base  slides  easier. 
Ironing  time  is  reduced  one-third.  Heats  itself  , 
. . .  use  it  anywhere.  Economical,  too  . . .  costs 
only  Vi?  an  hour  to  operate.  See  your  local 
hardware  dealer. 

FREE  Folder— Illustrating  and  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  iron.  Send  postcard. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  AND  STOVE  CO. 

Dept.  RY318  Wichita,  Kans.;  Chicago,  Ill.; 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (6318) 


50c  A  YEAR  FOR 
FARM  ELECTRIC 
POWER 


FREE  electricity  from  the 
wind —  for  all  farm  needs 
— inside  and  out.  The  32- volt 
Giant  Wincharger  sold  di¬ 
rect  to  you  from  the  factory 
at  unheard  of  price  of  $69.95. 
A  sturdy,  dependable  and 
complete  electric  power 
plant — 170  pounds  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Made  for  farmers 
by  farmers  whose  Wincharg- 
ers  now  serve  over  300,000 
farm  people.  Find  out  about 
it  FREE.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  stating  whether  or  not 
you  now  have  a  light  plant. 

WINCHARGER  CORPORATION.  Sioux  City.  la. 
World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Wind  Driven 
Generating  Machinery 


WINCHARGER  CORP. 

Dept.  155,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Send  me  catalog  and  full  details  of  your 

32-volt  Giant  Wincharger  Power  Unit. 

Name _ _ 

Address. _ 

City... . State _ 

Make  of  electric  power  plant  now  owned 


“Klutch”  holds 

FALSE  TEETH 

Tight — all  day 

“KLUTCH”  forms  a  comfort  cushion,  holds  the  plate  so 
snug  it  can’t  rock,  drop,  chafe,  or  be  played  with.  You 
can  eat  and  talk  as  well  as  you  did  with  your  own 
teeth.  Why  endure  loose  plates?  Klutch  ends  the 
trouble.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists’.  If  your  druggist 
hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste  money  on  substitutes  but  send  us 
10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

HART  &  CO. .Box  2403L,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


all  kinds  of  new,  used  and  reclaimed  pipes^for 
water  systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  boilers, 
etc.  Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also 


FITTINGS,  VALVES  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13tli  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN— Auto  Mechanical,  Field, 
Diesel  Engines,  Aviation,  Earn  $35.00-$75.00 
weekly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Book  and 
Special  Low  Tuition  Now,  McSweeny  Schools 
Dept.62-36  Detroit,  Mich. 


House  Trouble  ? 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in- 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 

AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5 1/$  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  bow  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal:  stop  wall  sweat:  mix  concrete:  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  BALL 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY 

tie  fat 


Outdoor  work  calls  for  sturdy,  com¬ 
fortable  footwear,  and  that’s  why  so 
many  choose  Ball-Band.  They  like  the 
way  Ball-Band  stands  up  where  the 
going  is  toughest.  They  have  learned 
to  look  for  the  famous  Red  Ball  as  the 
sure  guide  to  the  best  in  footwear. 
You  will  find  in  the  Ball-Band  line  a 
wide  selection  of  boots,  leather  work 
shoes,  arctics,  gaiters,  rubbers,  and 
canvas  sport  shoes — styles  for  every 
member  of  the  family  and  for  every 
season  of  the  year.  Call  on  your 
Ball-Band  dealer  today.  Or,  if  you 
don’t  know  his  name,  write  us  for  it. 

MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  6-  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
305  Water  Street  .  .  Mishawaka,  Indiana 


Hints  on  Lamb  Cookery 

Lamb  should  never  be  overdone.  It 
loses  its  spirit,  the  longer  in  the  oven  the 
greater  the  cooking  losses.  Use  a  meat 
thermometer.  Lamb  chops  are  at  their 
best  cut  fairly  thick.  Spread  roquefort 
cheese  on  lamb  chops  before  they  have 
been  turned  in  broiling — result  a  new 
flavor.  Lamb  steaks  broiled  medium  done 
make  a  hit  with  the  masculine  sex — be 
sure  the  steaks  are  thick. 

Lamb  is  susceptible  to  flattery.  Fruit 
does  llie  trick,  fried  pineapple  slices, 
broiled  bananas,  baked  pears  or  stuffed 
prunes  being  your  best  bet.  Try  minted 
apples  as  a  garnish  for  the  lamb  platter. 
For  the  de  luxe  touch,  cook  small  apples 
in  a  sugar  syrup  colored  green  and  use 
them  on  the  rib  ends  of  Frenched  chops. 

Mint  jelly  pairs  off  with  lamb  salad 
plates.  If  it's  caper  sauce,  try  a  dash  of 
onion  juice.  Green  peas  are  wedded  to 
lamb  by  tradition  but  you’ll  find  onions, 
spinach,  asparagus  and  cauliflower  will 
do  themselves  proud  with  it. 

If  your  guests  are  dieting,  they’ll 
smile  when  lamb  chops  are  served  for 
lamb  has  a  real  reputation  on  the  diet 
list.  And  speaking  of  reputations,  yours 
as  a  cook  will  be  made  if  you  serve  lamb 
chops  with  mint  sauce. 

Mint  Butter. — Mix  one-fourtli  cup  but¬ 
ter  with  one-half  cup  minced  mint  leaves, 
two  tablespoons  lemon  juice  and  a  dash 
of  cayenne.  Top  each  lamb  chop  with 
this  just  before  serving. 

Lamb  is  high  in  food  value.  It  is  an 
excellent  choice  in  a  family  where  there 
are  young  children,  since  it  is  easily  and 
completely  digested. 

Apricot  Sauce. — Take  two  cups  cooked 
apricot  juice  and  fruit.  Rub  some  of  the 
apricots  through  the  colander ;  reserve 
some  halves  for  garnish.  Add  three- 
fourths  cup  of  sugar  to  the  pux-ee  and 
cook  slowly,  baste  the  rolled  breast  of 
lamb  with  this  sauce.  Garnish  with  re¬ 
served  halves. 

Barbecued  Lamb. — Leg  of  lamb,  one- 
Imlf  cup  Worcestershire  sauce,  one-half 
cup  tomato  catsup,  one-half  cup  water, 
salt  and  pepper.  Put  the  leg  of  lamb, 
skin  side  down  in  a  roasting  pan.  Cut 
across  the  meat  three  or  four  times.  Sea¬ 
son.  Mix  ingredients  and  pour  over 
roast.  Cook  in  open  pan,  baste  frequently. 
At  300  degrees  the  time  of  roasting  is  35 
minutes  to  the  pound.  mrs.  b.  p. 


Delicious  Spiced  Cookies 

Two  eggs  well  beaten,  one  cup  sugar, 
one  cup  molasses,  three-fourths  cup 
shortening,  one-half  cup  hot  water  ov 
coffee,  two  level  teaspoons  soda,  two  level 
teaspoons  cinnamon,  1%  level  teaspoon 
ginger,  one-fourth  teaspoon  allspice,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  ground  cloves,  one  level 
teaspoon  salt,  4%  cups  flour,  three- 
fourths  cup  walnut  meats.  Mix  in  the 
order  given,  let  stand  over  night.  Roll 
thin,  sprinkle  with  medium-ground  wal¬ 
nut  meats,  and  bake  till  done  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  at  350  to  375  degrees. 

p.  M.  B. 


The  Rural  Patterns 

In  ordering  always  give  number  of  pattern 
and  size  desired,  sending  price  with  order. 


1882  —  Tunic  Blouse 
Tops  Princess  Skirt. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  14, 
16,  18  and  20  years. 
Size  16  requires  2% 
yds.  of  39-in.  mate¬ 
rial  for  tunic  blouse, 
and  2  l/e  yds.  of  39- 
i  n.  material  for 
skirt.  Ten  cents. 


1874 — Boys  Pajamas. 
This  style  is  de¬ 
signed  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years. 
Size  10  requires  3% 
yds.  of  36-in.  mate¬ 
rial  with  %  yd.  of 
36  -  in.  contrasting. 
Ten  cents. 


Send  all  orders  to 
Pattern  Department, 
The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  New  York. 
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Cranberries 

A  good  salad  for  Christmas  dinner 
lends  a  color  note,  too :  One  package  lem¬ 
on-flavored  gelatine,  one  apple  cored  but 
not  peeled,  one  orange  peel,  rind  thin,  re¬ 
ject  seeds  and  thick  white  skin ;  one-half 
cup  chopped  celery,  1%  cups  sugar,  two 
cups  cranberries,  raw;  1%  cups  boiling 
water.  Dissolve  gelatine  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  add  sugar  and  let  cool.  Put  cran¬ 
berries,  orange  and  apple  through  food 
chopper,  using  coarse  knife ;  add  to  cooled 
gelatine,  add  celery,  then  mold  in  in¬ 
dividual  molds. 

Delicious  Cranberry  Sauce.  —  One 
pound  cranberries,  wash  and  pick  over 
carefully,  put  in  saucepan  with  one  cup 
water;  cover  tightly  and  when  hot  add 
two  cups  apples  which  have  been  peeled 
and  diced;  cover  and  cook  until  berries 
have  popped  and  apples  are  tender.  Add 
one  pound  granulated  sugar,  stirr  until 
sugar  is  dissolved,  bring  to  a  full  boil 
and  pour  this  sauce  into  a  mold.  It  will 
jell  almost  instantly  and  will  have  a  de¬ 
licious  flavor. 

Hot  Rolls  for  Holiday  Dinners. — Scald 
two  cups  milk,  pour  over  three  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  two  tablespoons  sugar,  one 
teaspoon  salt.  When  cool  add  one  com¬ 
pressed  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  one-fourth 
cup  water,  one  beaten  egg,  sift  in  enough 
bread  flour  to  make  a  smooth  sponge, 
about  three  cups,  then  beat  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  Set  in  a  warm  place  to  raise.  When 
light  add  sufficient  flour  to  knead  on  a 
floured  board.  Let  rise  until  doubled  in 
bulk.  Make  a  syrup  of  one  cup  brown 
sugar,  one-fourth  cup  water,  add  one  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon.  Put  one  teaspoon  of 
this  syrup  in  each  cup  of  a  well-greased 
muffin  tin  and  place  a  walnut  or  pecan 
nutmeat  in  the  syrup.  Mix  down  the 
dough  and  form  in  small  marbles  about 
the  size  of  a  large  grape.  Put  three  balls 
of  dough  into  the  syrup  in  each  cup,  then 
let  rise  again  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  20  minutes,  removing  from  pan 
immediately  and  serve  while  warm. 

COUNTRY  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Making  Good  Things  to  Eat  From  Sour  Milk 


Milk  that  is  soured  quickly  has  a  thick 
soft  curd  and  possesses  better  flavor  than 
that  soured  slowly.  Every  bit  of  this 
nutritious  food  should  be  utilized.  Foods 
made  from  sour  milk  are  both  delicious 
and  healthful. 

When  the  proper  degree  of  sourness 
has  been  reached,  the  sour  milk  should  be 
kept  in  a  cold  place — cellar  or  refrigera¬ 
tor.  So  kept,  sour  milk  will  remain  fresh 
enough  for  baking  purposes  for  three  or 
four  days.  It  is  much  easier  to  produce 
a  light  fluffy  batter 
when  the  sour  milk 
used  is  cooler  than 
room  temperature. 

Buttermilk  may  be 
substituted  to  excel¬ 
lent  advantage  in 
sour  milk  recipes. 

If  it  is  not  sour 
after  churning,  al¬ 
low  it  to  stand  un¬ 
til  thick  and  sour, 
then  store  in  a  cool 
place. 

Ice  Box  Ginger¬ 
bread.  —  One  -  half 
cup  butter,  one  cup 
sugar,  two  eggs, 
one-half  cup  mo¬ 
lasses,  one  teaspoon 
soda,  one-half  cup 
sour  milk,  21/£  cups 
sifted  flour,  one 
half  teaspoon  each 
of  cinnamon  and 
allspice,  1%  tea¬ 
spoons  ginger  and 
one-fourth  teaspoon 
salt. 

Cream  butter  and 
add  sugar  gradual¬ 
ly.  Add  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  well 
after  each  addition.  Add  molasses  and 
beat  well.  Stir  soda  into  sour  milk  and 
when  it  begins  to  foam,  add  to  mixture. 
Stir  in  flour  sifted  with  spices.  Pour  in 
covered  bowl  in  refrigerator.  Any  amount 
may  be  baked  at  a  time,  returning  re¬ 
mainder  to  ice  box.  This  batter  may  be 
kept  a  month  or  more.  Bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  of  350  degrees. 

Golden  Spice  Cake. — One  cup  sugar, 
one-half  cup  butter,  two  eggs,  one  cup 
sour  milk,  one  tablespoon  honey,  2% 


Cream  butter  and  add  sugar  gradually, 
beating  after  each  addition  until  light 
and  fluffy.  Add  honey  and  well  beaten 
eggs.  Sift  and  measure  the  flour,  add 
soda,  salt  and  spices.  Sift  together  three 
times.  Add  flour  alternately  with  the 
sour  milk,  beating  after  each  addition  un¬ 
til  thoroughly  blended.  Bake  in  loaf  pan 
in  a  moderate  oven  of  350  degrees  for 
about  50  minutes. 

Golden  Gingerbread.  —  One-lialf  cup 
sugar,  one-half  cup  butter  and  lard  mixed, 


one  cup  honey,  one  egg,  one  cup  sour 
milk,  2%  cups  sifted  flour,  iy>  teaspoons 
soda,  one  teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger,  one  half  teaspoon  salt. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar.  Add 
beaten  egg,  honey,  then  dry  ingredients 
which  have  been  sifted  together.  Add 
sour  milk  last  and  beat  unitl  smooth. 
Bake  in  greased  shallow  pan  35  min¬ 
utes  in  a  moderate  oven  325-350  degrees. 

Soft  Honey  Cookies. — One  cup  brown 
sugar,  firmly  packed,  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  three-fourths  cup  honey,  one  cup 
butter,  three-fourths  cup  sour  milk,  4% 
cups  sifted  flour,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 


Cream  the  butter,  then  add  sugai 
gradually.  Add  honey  and  eggs.  Ad< 
sour  milk  alternately  with  the  dry  in 
gredients  sifted  together.  Chill  dough 
thoroughly,  preferably  overnight.  Roll 
out  to  one-fourth  inch  thickness.  Cut  in 
desired  shapes.  Bake  in  hot  oven  of  400 
degrees  12  minutes. 

Raisin  Bran  Bread.  —  One  and  one- 
half  cups  sour  milk,  iy2  cups  whole 
wheat  flour,  iy2  cups  bran,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one-half 

cup  molasses  o  r 
honey  and  one-half 
Cup  raisins  or 
chopped  dates. 

Dissolve  the  soda 
in  the  molasses  or 
honey,  add  milk, 
flour,  bran  and 
fruit.  Bake  in  a 
loaf  pan,  45  min¬ 
utes  in  a  moderate 
oven  of  3G0  .de¬ 
grees.  Delicious  for 
sandwiches. 

Gingerbread 
Waffles.  —  O  n  e- 
third  cup  butter, 
one  egg,  one-half 
cup  sour  milk,  one 
cup  molasses,  two 
cups  flour,  iy>  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  1*4 
teaspoons  ging  er, 
and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon. 

Heat  the  molas¬ 
ses  and  butter  to 
boiling  point  but  do 
not  boil.  Remove 
from  heat  and  beat 
in  soda.  Add  beaten  egg,  then  the  sour 
milk  and  sifted  dry  ingredients.  Bake 
in  greased  waffle  iron  and  serve  them 
with  sweetened  and  flavored  whipped 
cream. 

Cornmeal  Muffin.  —  One  and  one-half 
cups  flour,  three-fourths  cup  cornmeal, 
one  egg,  one  cup  sour  milk,  three-fourths 
teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  honey  and 
two  tablespoons  melted  butter. 

Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingredients.  Add 
honey,  milk,  beaten  egg  and  shortening. 
Stir  only  enough  to  blend.  Bake  in 
greased  gem  tins  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven,  350  degrees  for  30  minutes.  These 
are  especially  good  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  a  great  treat !  mrs.  b.  n. 


cups  sifted  cake  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves  and  one-half  teaspoon  each  two  teaspoons  soda  and  one  teaspoon 
of  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  ginger. 


Golden  Gingerbread  That  Fairly  Melts  in  Your  Mouth 
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The  61st  “ Sunshine ”  Fair 


The  “Sunshine  Fair,”  at  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y.,  far  exceeded  all  efforts  of  recent 
years.  Notwithstanding  the  effects  of  the 
drought,  there  were  large  quantities  of 
the  fruits  of  the  harvest.  It  was  a  good 
fair,  with  a  large  attendance.  All  en¬ 
joyed  the  clean  amusements,  which  the 
management  carefully  selected.  Ideal 
weather  prevailed  most  of  the  time. 

The  cattle  show  was  the  largest  in  sev¬ 
eral  years.  There  were  five  new  exhibi¬ 
tors.  This  made  it  necessary  to  order  a 
large  tent  at  the  last  minute  to  take  care 
of  these  extra  entries.  A  large  percent¬ 
age  of  Ayrshires  were  shown,  and  re¬ 
ceived  prizes  in  their  class.  The  herd  of 
Brown  Swiss  from  Swissland  Farm, 
owned  by  George  Smith,  was  awarded 
first  prize  in  the  stock  parade.  This  was 
held  at  noon  on  Friday,  with  Director 
Floyd  M.  Holmes,  Lawyersville,  in 
charge  of  the  event. 

Guernseys  and  Ilolsteins,  owned  by 
Grover  G.  Guernsey,  of  East  Cobleskill, 
received  second  prize.  Lloyd  Karker  was 
awarded  third  place,  and  will  collect  10 
first  prizes  on  stock  entered.  This  stock 
comes  from  the  Karker  Homestead  Farm. 
A  Guernsey  herd,  owned  by  Floyd  Smith, 
of  Richmondville,  had  fourth  place. 

Among  the  new  exhibitors  was  Maurice 
Karker,  showing  Brown  Swiss  from  his 
mountain  top  Anchorage  Farm.  Philip 
Schuyler,  Milo  R.  Kniffen,  Mansfield 
Holmes,  C.  I.  Magee,  Herbert  Smally, 
showing  Ayrshires,  also  from  the  Myers 
and  Coons  farms  in  Barnerville.  Robert 


lasting  place  as  winners  of  one  of  the 
loving  cups  offered  State  show  compe¬ 
titors. 

Each  of  the  Schoharie  County  Granges 
represented  a  different  phase  of  farm  life. 
Richmondville,  a  sample  of  every  kind  of 
crop  grown  in  the  county.  Cobleskill 
State  School  Grange,  a  fine  exhibit  of 
fruit  grown  at  the  local  State  school.  Po¬ 
mona,  the  County  Grange,  represented 
the  dairying  industry  with  a  complete 
dairy  farm  in  miniature.  Rock  District 
Grange,  the  canning  as  carried  out  from 
the  farm  gardens.  Franklinton  Grange 
displayed  a  forest  scene.  Products  from 
vegetable  gardens  were  on  exhibition  from 
the  Fultonham  Grange,  and  Summit 
Grange  made  a  good  showing  of  the  poul¬ 
try  industry.  Gallupville  Grange  had  a 
“sweet”  spread  out  of  maple  products, 
and  Breakabeen  a  flower  garden  show. 
The  Franklinton  Grange  was  the  winner 
of  all  displays  of  the  nine  subordinate 
Granges. 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  with  A.  E.  Champlin  director  had 
an  exhibit  in  the  Grange  building.  An 
office  was  set  up  and  a  representative  was 
always  available  in  order  to  give  detailed 
information  in  regard  to  the  profitable 
courses  at  the  school.  Home  Economics 
were  described  brieflly  at  the  Autumn 
showing  this  year. 

On  the  agricultural  side  of  the  display, 
a  process  for  the  cooling  system  of  eggs 
was  shown.  The  difference  in  better  and 
poorer  quality  and  how  eggs  ax-e  candled, 
analysis  of  the  soil  was  also  on  display 


Hector,  Brown  Swiss  Prize  1  Vinner 


E.  Lee  of  Schoharie,  Jerseys ;  L.  Scott 
Fuller,  Jefferson,  Guernseys;  George 
Simmons,  Sunnyole  Fai’m,  Richmond¬ 
ville,  Grover  Eekerson  and  the  Spring 
Hill  Farm,  of  Cobleskill,  Guernseys;  El- 
kay  Farm,  Guernseys  and  Brown  Swiss. 
Hagar  Rickard  and  Sons,  Ilolsteins  and 
Guernseys;  Kenneth  Hillis,  of  Charlott- 
ville,  Brown  Swiss. 

The  showing  of  horses  numbered  three 
times  that  of  last  year.  The  horse-pull¬ 
ing  contest  was  again  a  feature  of  the 
show.  Light  teams,  under  3,000  pounds 
striving  at  the  dynamometer  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  the  heavyweight  teams  over  3,- 
000  pounds  doing  their  pulling  on  Friday. 
The  results  of  the  contest  follow :  In  the 
first  class:  First.  Austin  Ploss  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  ;  second,  John  Leonard,  of  Lawyers¬ 
ville ;  third,  Milo  R.  Kniffen,  Cobleskill. 
Best  pulling  2,750  pounds.  In  the  second 
class :  First,  Philip  Schuyler,  Lawyers¬ 
ville ;  second,  Nick  Hatalsky,  Argusville ; 
third,  John  Leonard,  Lawyersville ; 
fourth,  Floyd  R.  Holmes,  Lawyei'sville. 
Best  pull  3,000  pounds. 

Race  track  devotees  found  excitement 
in  the  193(5  race  track  events,  with  good 
racing  every  day.  A  hundred  horses 
were  stabled  on  the  fair  grounds.  Fair 
officials  are  determined  that  the  harness 
racing  events  must  continue  to  be  oixe  of 
the  impoi’tant  attractions  of  the  fair.  In 
the  four  sections  in  which  horses  were 
entei-ed  there  was  quality  among  the 
large  number  of  horses  shown.  These 
were ;  general  pxxrpose  horses,  draft 
horses,  herd  of  horses  and  registered 
Percheron  horses. 

All  kinds  of  selected  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  together  with  sample  of  products 
of  Schoharie  County  were  shown  in  the 
Farm  Pi-oduce  Building.  The  County 
Girls’  Canning  Club,  managed  by  Farm 
Bureau  Manager  Pollard,  made  an  artis¬ 
tic  and  colorful  exhibit.  Each  exhibitor, 
this  being  stipulated,  must  show  one  can 
of  carrots  and  one  of  red  raspberries.  The 
selection  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  left  to  their  own  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  Junior  Potato  Club  with  80  mem¬ 
bers,  between  9  and  1(5  years  of  age,  made 
a  striking  exhibit  of  “spuds.”  In  six 
years  of  showing  at  a  State  contest,  they 
have  won  first  place  twice.  Schoharie  is 
the  only  county  in  the  State  to  gain  a 


showing  the  process  the  students  use  in 
their  study. 

Species  of  insects  that  are  injxirioxis  to 
crops  and  fruit  grown  at  the  local  agri¬ 
cultural  school  were  also  shown.  This  is 
an  admirable  method  of  giving  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  activities  that  are  taking 
place  of  College  Hill. 

Floral  Hall  exhibits  attracted  a  large 
number  of  visitors  at  the  “Sunshine 
Fair"  this  year.  The  entries  exceeded  by 
far  anything  anticipated  by  the  manage¬ 
ment.  In  the  culinary  art  department, 
the  judges  were  more  than  busy,  judging 
best  cakes,  pies  and  many  other  products 
of  the  hoxxsewives  art.  All  kinds  of  lxee- 
dlework  were  found,  including  enxbi’oidery, 
knitting,  bead  work,  ci’ocheting  and 
weaving.  A  section  of  Floral  Hall  held  a 
large  collection  of  antiques. 

Dahlia  enthusiasts  enjoyed  the  showing 
of  these  flowei’s  which  was  almost  un¬ 
equalled  as  to  the  diameter.  The  collec¬ 
tion  shown  by  amateurs  was  unusxuxlly 
large  and  the  showing  of  wild  flowers  of 
intei’est. 

The  Cobleskill  Central  School  had 
three  exhibits.  Industrial  Arts,  under 
the  grandstand,  also  the  art  department 
of  the  school.  In  the  domestic  building 
there  was  a  fine  display  of  artistic  work, 
drawings,  pressed  wild  flowers,  carpentry 
and  needlework  done  by  the  little  folks  in 
the  Lark  Street  School.  An  exhibit  of 
poultry  in  a  lighted  pavilion  was  a  new 
feature  of  the  fair.  A  tent  accommo¬ 
dated  the  increased  number  of  birds.  All 
species  of  the  poultry  family,  numbering 
5.000  domestic  fowls  were  shown.  There 
were  several  exhibits  of  pet  rabbits  and 
pigeons.  It  took  nearly  three  days  to 
complete  the  judging  in  this  department. 

On  Tuesday,  set  apart  for  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  program,  four  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  presented  a  concert.  The  High 
School  Band  of  Cobleskill,  34  members 
wearing  crimson  and  white  uniforms; 
second,  Schoharie  Central  School,  repre¬ 
sented  by  25  boys,  each  wearing  blue  and 
white  xmiforms;  third,  Middleburg  Cen¬ 
tral  School,  the  largest  group,  45  boys 
and  girls,  were  attractive  in  green  and 
white  uniforms,  while  Gilboa  Central 
School,  represented  the  Gilboa  orchestra, 
23  boys  and  girls  in  purple  and  gold  uni¬ 
forms.  This  event  was  one  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  features  of  the  fair.  j.  n. 


THE  SURE  SUGAR  CURE- 
Shxti/ia  SMOKE  SALT 


The  meat  you  cure  is  worth  a  lot  to  you  compared  with  the  small  cost 
of  the  best  Smoke  Salt.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  take  risks 
with  anything  but  the  best.  There  is  a  sure  way  to  select  the  best— know  the 
company  behind  the  product. 

Sterling  Sugar  Curing  Smoke  Salt  is  produced  by  International  Salt  Com¬ 
pany.  International  Salt  Research  Laboratory— outstanding  in  the  salt  indus¬ 
try-perfected  the  formula  ...  a  balanced  blend  of  sugar,  spices,  saltpetre  and 
the  best  of  International  meat  curing  salt,  blended  with  liquid  smoke  dis¬ 
tilled  from  selected  hard  wood. 

Use  Sterling  Smoke  Salt  this  season.  It  saves  time  and  trouble.  Make  sure 
that  your  cured  meats  have  the  finest,  most  tender  flavor,  good  appearance 
and  the  best  keeping  qualities.  Years  of  use  for  home  curing  have  always 
brought  the  best  results  with  Sterling  Smoke  Salt.  Get  it  at  your  dealer’s  in 
10-lb.,  or  2-lb.,  2-oz.  cans. 


PREMIUMS.  Get  either  or  both  these  valu¬ 
able  premiums  at  less  than  half  their  re¬ 
tail  cost.  The  butcher  knife  is  correctly 
balanced  carbon  steel.  The  bell  scraper  for 
removing  pig  bristles  is  made  of  fine  blued 
steel.  In  every  10-lb.  can  of  Sterling 
Smoke  Salt  is  a  coupon  which  entitles  you 
to  make  this  money-saving  purchase. 


STERLING  SEASONING.  Use  this  fine 
seasoning  to  give  added  zest  and  flavor  to 
your  home-made  sausage.  It  is  easy  to  use, 
always  gives  the  same  delicious  taste.  It 
makes  appetizing  dishes  of  all  ground 
meats,  roasts  and  soups.  Use  it,  too,  for 
poultry  dressing.  Available  in  iVz- lb.,  10- 
oz.,  and  3-oz.  cans. 


■  STERLING  TABLE  SALT.  Steam- 
sterilized  For  purity,  packed 
plain  or  iodized  in  the  pack¬ 
age.  The  rectangular  package 
is  convenient  to  hold  and  han¬ 
dle,  and  has  a  metal  pouring 


FREE  BOOK.  32  pages,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  show  you 
how  to  butcher  and  cure 
meat  on  the  farm,  as  well  as 
other  farm  uses  of  salt.  The 
Farmers’  Salt  Book  is  sent 
flee  on  request. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  RN  1236  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send  a  flee  sample  of  Sterling  Seasoning  for  Sausage  and  a  copy  of  "The  Farmers’ 
Salt  Book”  to: 

Nam  e. _ 

( Print  Plainly )  w 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No - 

City  or  Town _ State _ _ 

My  Dealer  is  _ _ _ _ 
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“FARM  TESTED  AND  PROVED” 

Be  sure  your  cows  have  all 
the  water  they  want  to  drink 
and  they'll  repay  you  with 
ALg  jfc^heavier  milk  pails.  Cows 

never  go  thirsty  because 
Hudson  water  bowls  are  al¬ 
ways  full.  They  cost  but  a 
little  to  own — and  bigger 
milk  profits  pay  for  them  in 
a  season.  Ask  about  them. 
Hudson  Products:  Sprayers, 
garden  tods,  poultry  and  barn 
equipment,  pumps,  tanks,  etc. 
Used  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  FoMer 
H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers 1 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  859. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


FLORIDA  FRUIT  for  Christmas;  delicious, 
sweet  juicy  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines, 
tree-ripened,  fresh-picked,  uncolored,  unsprayed; 
bushel  box,  express  prepaid,  one  kind  or  mixed, 
$3.  SUNNYSIDE  GROVES,  Orlando,  Florida. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid:  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.O.D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y, _ 

HONEY  BARGAINS  —  60  lbs.  strong  flavored 
thyme  $3.75,  24  sections  clover  comb  $3.75, 
buckwheat  $3.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y. _ 

PURE  VERMONT  HONEY — Liquid,  5  pounds 
$1.10,  2  pails  $2;  liquid  with  comb  $1.25; 
creamed,  5  pounds  $1.25;  postpaid.  Say  Merry 
Christmas  with  pure  Vermont  honey.  FRANK 
MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $2.35  gal.,  sugar 
5-lb.  pail  $1.55,  five  1-lb.  bricks  $1.65,  postpaid 
third  zone  or  express  paid  east  Mississippi  River. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vermont. 

OYSTERS,  CHESAPEAKE  Bay’s  tasty  salt¬ 
water  ovsters;  gallon  $2.10  postpaid.  (Cap¬ 
tain)  WILLIAM  G.  NOWELL,  Shadyside,  Md. 

FOR  CHRISTMAS — May  we  send  a  pail  of  our 
fine  honey  to  your  friends?  10  lbs.  postpaid, 
clover  $1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50,  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
buckwheat  90  cts. ;  60-lb.  can,  not  prepaid,  clover 
$5.40,  buckwheat  or  Fall  flower  $4.50;  also  honey 
in  small  containers  for  re-sale.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE — Over  500  feet  of  church  pews  with 
cushions,  good  condition;  price  $250.  LAVERN 
DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 25  old  black  walnut  trees.  JESSE 
C.  MORGAN,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

HOLLY  WREATHS  for  Christmas;  beautiful 
wreaths,  all  sizes,  artificial  or  natural  ber¬ 
ries'  price  list  upon  request:  place  orders  early; 
avoid  delay.  MR.  RICHARD  PARSONS,  Route 
2,  Federalsburg,  Maryland. 

WANTED  —  No.  500  Blizzard  ensilage  cutter. 
HARRY  ELY,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

CHRISTMAS  HOLLY  wreaths,  heavy,  hand-made, 
decorated  with  four  bunches  berries;  one  doz¬ 
en  $1.85,  two  dozen  $3.30,  parcel  post  prepaid; 
10  dozen  or  more  $1.20  per  dozen,  express  col¬ 
lect.  A.  J.  GORDY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

WANTED — Antique  pistols,  rifles,  etc.;  describe 
fully.  JAMES  SERVEN,  Sonoita,  Arizona. 

50  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS,  $0-$25;  photos  6  cts.; 

ideal  Christmas  gifts;  goose-feather  beds,  pil¬ 
lows.  VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

Country  Board 

GREER  HOUSE,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y.,  for  aged 
people;  permanent;  pleasant. 

PRACTICAL  NURSE  will  care  and  board  a 
few  aged  or  semi-invalids;  beautiful  location 
in  Maine  private  home,  modern  conveniences; 
milk,  eggs,  vegetables  from  own  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2868,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  BOARD  wanted,  $5  weekly  and  fine  re¬ 
pairing;  fuel,  extra;  with  middle-aged  couple, 
within  $2  fare  New  York  City.  FISCHER,  care 
W.  F.  Wright,  Route  3,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Chronic  or  mental  cases  of  any 
kind,  prefer  elderly  people,  at  her  own  home 
in  the  Adirondaeks.  ADVERTISER  2901,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

Add  4  cents  for  New  York  City  Sales 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press. 
Unless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  for  October  as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.90  (base  price) :  Class  3,  $1,726; 
Class  4 A,  $1,175:  Class  4B,  $1.35.  Differentials 
on  Classes  1,  2A  and  2D,  4e;  Class  3,  4.9c;  Class 
4A,  3.4c;  Class  4B,  3.3c. 

RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934.  official  order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  16c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  fresh,  fancy,  34%  to  35c;  extra, 
92  score,  34c;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  33  to  33%e; 
unsalted,  best,  35%c;  firsts,  33%  to  34c;  cen¬ 
tralized,  33c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  45  to  47c; 
standards,  40  to  41c;  brown,  best,  43  to  44c; 
Pacific  Coast,  fancy,  45  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  17  to  21c;  chickens,  15  to  19c;  turkeys, 
20  to  22c;  ducks,  14  to  15c;  geese,  15c;  squabs, 
pair,  30  to  75c;  rabbits,  13  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  24c;  chickens,  15  to  25c;  turkeys, 
24  to  25c;  ducks,  14%  to  18c;  squabs,  lb.,  48 
to  53c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50.  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
6  to  15c.  Cabbage,  white,  bu.,  40  to  75c.  Car¬ 
rots.  State,  washed,  bu.,  50  to  90c.  Cauliflower, 
nearby,  crate,  50c  to  $2.  Celeriac,  doz.  bchs., 
85c.  Horseradish,  bbl.,  $10.50  to  $11.50.  Let¬ 
tuce,  nearby,  crate,  50c  to  $2.75.  Onions,  yel¬ 
low,  50  lbs.,  40  to  75c;  white,  50-lb.  bag,  85c  to 
$2.  Parsley,  nearby,  bu.,  75c.  Parsnips,  nearby, 
bu..  7oc.  Peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2.75.  Peppers,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $3.  Pumpkins,  bbl.,  75c  to  $1.25. 
Radishes,  nearby,  bu.,  40  to  60c.  Spinach,  near¬ 
by,  bu.,  75e.  Squash,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25.  Turnips, 
bu.,  40  to  50c.  Tomatoes,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3.50. 
White  potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $1.75  to  $2;  sweet 
potatoes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bu.,  $1.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $2.50.  Crabapples,  %-bu., 
$1.15.  Cranberries,  %  bbl..  $2.10.  Grapes,  12-qt. 
bskt.,  60  to  75c.  Pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.  Straw¬ 
berries,  pt.,  25c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.50  to  $10.25.  Cows.  $2.50  to  $5.50; 
bulls,  $6;  calves,  choice,  $9  to  $12.  Hogs,  aver¬ 
age,  180  lbs.,  $9.80.  Lambs,  $9.75;  ewes,  $2  to 
$4.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.32;  corn,  No.  2  yellow, 
$1.17%;  oats,  57%e;  rye,  $1.04;  barley,  $1.36. 

HAY 

Timothy.  No.  1,  $23;  No.  2.  $19  to  $22;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $24. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  47c;  eggs,  48  to  55c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  29c;  string  beans,  lb.,  12c;  potatoes,  lb., 
4  to  5c;  onions,  lb.,  5c;  lettuce,  head,  5  to  15c; 
squash,  lb.,  4c. 


Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  97c  to  $1, 
clothing  90  to  92c;  %  blood,  combing  92  to  94e, 

clothing  83  to  85c;  %  blood,  combing  85  to  87c, 

clothing  77  to  79c;  !4  blood,  combing  77  to  80c, 

clothing  70  to  73c;  Terr,  fine,  combing  $1.01  to 

$1.03;  clothing  92  to  95c;  %  blood,  combing  97c 
to  $1,  clothing  90  to  93c;  %  blood,  combing  88 
to  91c,  clothing  83  to  85e;  %  blood,  combing  78 
to  82e,  clothing  72  to  75c. 

Hay. — No.  1  Timothy  $23  to  $24;  No.  2  Tim 
othy  $20.50  to  $21;  No.  3  Timothy  $19  to  $20; 
2nd  cutting  Alfalfa  $29  to  $31;  1st  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  $24.50  to  $25;  stock  hay  $19  to  $20;  red 
clover  mixed  $20.50  to  $21;  No.  1  long  rye  straw 
$22  to  $22.50;  oat  straw  $14  to  $15  ton.  Oats, 
40  lbs.  62  to  63c,  38  to  40  lbs.  60  to  61c,  36  to 
38  lbs.  59  to  60  bu. 

Mill  Feeds. — Spring  bran  $36.50  to  $37.50; 
Winter  bran  $36.50  to  $37.50;  middlings  $38.50 
to  $42.50;  cottonseed  meal  $37.50  to  $43:  linseed 
meal  $43;  Soy-bean  meal  $44;  dried  brewers’ 
grains  $35  to  $35.50;  dried  beet  pulp  $38  ton, 
BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

Hogs.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  mostly 
steady,  demand  rather  slow;  bulk  of  sales  $8.50 
to  $9.50. 

Cattle.  —  Supply  moderate,  market  on  cows 
steady  to  mostly  25c  lower,  bulls  steady:  veal- 
ers  mostly  steady;  demand  only  fair  to  slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4  to  $5;  low 
cutter  and  cutter  $3  to  $4. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.25  to  $5.25. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $6.50  to  $9.50; 
cull  and  common  $4.50  to  $6.50. 

Milk  Cows. — -Supply  moderate,  market  steady 
with  last  week ;  occasional  head  selected  choice 
up  to  $115  or  slightly  higher;  demand  rather 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $80  to  $105;  good,  $70  to 
$80;  medium,  $55  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $55. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  35  to  39c:  eggs.  43  to  46c:  live:  tur¬ 
keys.  22  to  23c;  fowls,  21  to  22c;  chickens,  20 
to  21c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  geese,  18  to  20c; 
dressed  Turkeys,  25  to  27c;  fowls,  21  to  23c; 
chickens,  23  to  24c:  capons,  29  to  3T5;  ducks, 
17  to  18c;  geese,  18.  to  21c:  apples,  bu.,  $1.40 
to  $1.85;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  60  to  70c;  kale,  bu., 
30  to  40c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt.,  60  to  75c; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  50  to  60c;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$2  to  $3;  sweets,  bu.,  90c  to  $1. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle. — One  load  good  local  dry-fed  averaging 
1,219  pounds,  $10.25;  prospects  fat  steers  and 
heifers  firm;  plain  to  medium  steers  and  bulls, 
demand  fair,  steady;  Stockers  and  feeders  slow, 
best  grades  about  steady;  common  to  medium 
barely  steady.  *Calves. — Good  to  choice,  $12  to 
$12.50.  Hogs.- — Choice  westerns,  $10.50  to  $11; 
choice  locals,  $10  to  $10.50. 


PITTSBURGH  MARKETS 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.65;  cabbage,  50  lbs., 
60  to  65c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  50  to  75c;  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.20;  butter,  extra,  34%c;  stand¬ 
ard,  33%c;  89  score,  32%e;  88  score,  32%c. 
eggs,  extra  firsts,  38c;  white  extras,  41c;  pul¬ 
lets,  29c;  poultry,  hens.  18  to  20c;  roosters,  12 
to  13c;  ducks,  15  to  17c;  springers,  16  to  18c; 
young  turkeys,  23  to  25c;  old  tom  turkeys,  20c. 

Hay. — Standard  Timothy.  $18.50  to  $19;  No. 
2  Timothy,  $17.50  to  $18;  No.  3  Timothy,  $15.50 
to  $16;  No.  1  light  clover  mixed,  $17.50  to  $18; 
No.  1  clover  mixed,  $18  to  $18.50;  No.  1  heavy 
clover  mixed,  $18  to  $19;  No.  2  clover  mixed, 
$16.50  to  $17.50;  No.  1  clover,  $18  to  $19;  No.  2 
clover,  $15.50  to$16.50;  No.  1  second  cutting 
Alfalfa,  $22  to  $23;  No.  2  second  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa,  $20.50  to  $21:  No.  1  first  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa,  $17.50  to  $18.50;  No.  2  first  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa.  $14.50  to  $15.50;  No.  3  prairie  hay,  $14 
to  $15;  good  dry  clean  wheat  straw,  $8  to  $8.50; 
good  dry  clean  oat  straw,  $8  to  $8.50. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  50c  to  $1;  Baldwins  $1  to 
$1.75;  Delicious  75c  to  $1.75;  Northern  Spy  $1  to 
$1.75;  McIntosh  75c  to  $2.25  bu.  Va.  Yorks  U. 
S.  1  2%-in.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  N.  Y.  and  Conn. 
Baldwins  U.  S.  1  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Pa.  Black 
Twigs  $1.50  bu. 

Beans. — Fla.  $1.75  to  $2  bu. 

Beets. — Native  40  to  65c;  cut  off  50  to  75c  bu. 

Broccoli. — Native  $1  to  $1.25  bu.  Cal.  $2  to 
$3  crt. 

Cabbage. — Native  white  50  to  75c;  Savoy  35  to 
50c;  red  50  to  75c  bu.  S.  C.  Wakefield  75c  to 
$1  1%  bu.;  N.  Y.  Danish  80c  50  lbs. 

Carrots. — Native  40  to  60c;  cut  off  50  to  65c 
bu.;  Cal.  72  bchs.  $2.25  to  $2.50  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Native  50  to  75c  bu.  L.  I.  $1.60 
to  $1.75  2-tier  crt. 

Celery. — Native  Pascal  $1.50  to  $2.25;  white 
75c  to  $1.  N.  Y.  washed  $2  to  $2.25  %  crt;  rough 
$1.75  to  $2.25  2-3  crt.;  Cal.  washed  $2.25  to 
$2.50  %  crt. 

Cranberries. — Mass.  Early  varieties  $3.50  to 
$3.65;  Howes  $3.50  to  $3.75  %-bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers. — Native  h.h.  50  to  60  cukes  $7  to 
$10;  Fla.  $2.50  to  $3.50  bu. 

Escarole. — Native  outdoor  35  to  60c  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  h.h.  35  to  50c  bu.;  Cal.  4  to 
5  doz.  heads  $2.75  to  $3.25  crt. 

Mushrooms. — Mass.  75c  to  $1;  N.  Y,  65e  to 
to  $1  3-lb.  bskt. 

Onions. — Mass,  yellow  35  to  60c;  Mich,  and 
Ind.  white  $1  to  $1.10;  N.  Y.  yellow  55  to  65c 
50  lbs.;  Col.  and  Ida.  Val.  $1  to  $1.15  50  lbs. 

Parsley. — Native  $1.25  to  $1.50  bu. 

Parsnips. — Native  cut  off  40  to  60c  %  box. 

Potatoes. — Native  Gr.  Mts.  $1.10  to  $1.20  50 
lbs.  Me.  Gr.  Mts  $1.80  to  $1.90  100  lbs. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bchs.  h.h.  $1.50 
to  $1.75  bu. 

Spinach. — Native  60  to  75c;  Va.  75  to  90c  bu. 

Squash. — Hubbard  or  turban  $1.25  to  $1.50 
bbl.;  Blue  Hubbard  $25  to  $30  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.h.  15  to  20c  lb.;  Cal. 
lugs  $1  to  $2:  Fla.  lugs  $2  to  $2.75;  Ohio  h.h. 
$1.10  to  $1.15  8-lb.  bskt. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  34c;  firsts  33  to 
33V,c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  44c; 
extras  43c  doz.  White  44c;  extras  43c  doz. 
Western  henneries  brown  specials  43c;  white 
42c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Native  fowl  fancy  18  to 
20c;  med.  17  to  18c;  roasting  chickens  22  to 
23c;  broilers  fancy  18  to  20c;  medium  15  to  17c; 
turkeys,  27  to  29c;  ducklings  17  to  18e.  Western 
fowl  16  to  23%c;  western  broilers  18  to  22c; 
large  fancy  22  to  23c  lb.  Live:  Fowls  fancy  15 
to  17c;  Leghorns  13  to  14c;  chickens  large  15  to 
16c;  med.  15  to  16c;  broilers  15  to  16e;  roost¬ 
ers  12  to  13c  lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to 
doz.  65  to  80c  each. 

Cheese. — N.  Y.  held  extras  24%c;  firsts  24c; 
fresh  extras  21e:  firsts  20%c:  western  held  ex¬ 
tras  24c;  firsts  23%c;  fresh  extras  20%c;  fresh 
firsts  20%c  lb. 

Wool.  —  Supply  moderate,  demand  active, 
Prices  advancing. 

Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  38  to  39c, 
clothing  34  to  35e;  %  blood,  combing  40  to  41c, 
clothing  37  to  38c;  %  blood,  combing  45c, 

clothing  40c;  %  blood,  combing  45c,  clothing 
40  to  42c. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Nov.  27-29. — Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.,  Poultry  Show,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Secretary,  Charles  H.  Chipman,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  5.  —  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dee.  3. — National  Dairy  Council,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Dec.  7-12. — N.  Y.  State  Grange.  Utica. 

Dec.  8-11. — Fruit  School  at  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Wooster. 

Dec.  11-13. — Rhode  Island  Tercenten¬ 
ary  Poultry  Industry  Exposition,  Crans¬ 
ton  Street  Armoi-y,  Providence. 

Dec.  14-19. — Pittsburgh  Poultry  Show ; 
J.  J.  Bedel,  secy.,  G9  Park  St.,  Millvale, 
Pa. 

Dec.  30-Jan  3,  1937. — Boston  Poultry 
Show ;  Albert  C.  Rau,  mgr.,  Park  Square 
Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  —  New  York  Poultry  Show, 
14th  St.  Armory ;  Fred  H.  Bohrer,  secy., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  6-8. — Vegetable  and  Food  Show, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Armory ;  H.  J.  Evans, 
secy.,  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-15. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg. 

Jan.  25  -  29.  —  Farmers’  Week,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

Jan.  26-29. — Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Jan.  27-29.  —  Eastern  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie. 

Feb.  15-20. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Top  prices  at  places  on  dates  named: 
W.  Paterson,  N.  J..  Nov  20.  .47  @51 

Butler,  Pa.,  Nov.  20 . 44  @45% 

Brockton,  Mass;.,  Nov.  19.  .. 43*4 @47% 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  Nov.  20..48%@51% 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  Nov.  23.... 45  @50% 

Hightstown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  23.. 48  @50% 


December  5,  1936 

Adding  to  the  Farm  Dollar 

It  is  not  time  now  to  discard  many  of 
the  .good  ways  to  be  thrifty  we  learned 
during  the  past  few  years.  In  fact  we 
must  be  alert  to  new  ways  of  saving,  and 
adding  to  the  farm  dollar. 

Some  time  ago  I  told  you  of  several 
ways  I  had  found  of  earning  money.  Per¬ 
haps  you  would  like  to  know  what  I  used 
that  money  for.  Well,  I  didn’t  earn 
enough  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  or  build  a 
house  or  anything  like  that,  but  I  did  use 
it  for  things  we  needed  and  have  enjoyed 
very  much.  First  of  all,  I  bought  a 
washing  machine  with  a  gasoline  motor  to 
replace  our  water  motor,  which  was  not 
satisfactory.  Next,  I  had  a  furnace  put 
in,  and  we  have  kept  nice  and  warm  in 
every  room.  Last  Fall  I  had  a  bathroom 
installed.  This  was  not  so  expensive  as 
it  might  be  for  most  farmers,  for  we  have 
the  city  water  here  (the  water  main 
crosses  our  farm  and  we  have  free  use  of 
the  water  at  both  the  house  and  barn). 
At  Christmas  time  I  bought  a  new  radio, 
the  only  new  one  we  ever  had,  and  we  felt 
that  we  got  our  money's  worth  last  Win¬ 
ter  when  we  were  snowed  in  so  much. 
Now  I  am  saving  for  electricity  which 
we  hope  to  get  before  long. 

We  hear  lots  of  talk  about  ice  cream 
made  in  the  electric  refrigerator,  but  no 
one  claims  it  can  compare  with  the  kind 
you  make  when  you  turn  the  crank,  and 
add  more  salt  and  ice.  Homemade  ice 
cream  and  sherbets  are  always  popular, 
and  I  believe  a  good  business  and  fair 
profit  can  be  made  from  them,  especially 
if  you  live  on  a  main  road  or  a  short 
distance  from  a  village  or  city.  Have  it 
for  sale  certain  days  each  week  and  be 
sure  it  is  well  advertised.  Run  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  your  local  paper,  and  have 
an  attractive  sign  made.  Your  art  teacher 
in  school  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to 
have  one  of  her  classes  make  you  some 
clever  display  cards,  and  the  children 
would  be  delighted  to  make  something 
they  knew  was  really  going  to  be  used. 
The  children,  also,  make  very  good  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Why  not  put  in  a  word  about 
clean,  fresh  milk  and  cream,  fresh  eggs 
and  fruit  being  used  in  the  cream?  It  is 
so  much  better  for  the  kiddies,  and 
grown-ups  as  well,  than  some  of  the  store 
candy  they  like  to  fill  up  on. 

Have  you  ever  made  a  child’s  coat? 
Really  it  is  quite  simple  as  well  as  satis¬ 
factory  for  it  need  not  be  made  from  new 
material.  Mother’s  coat  that  is  worn  on 
the  sleeves  or  is  out  of  date  will  make 
little  Mary  one  that  may  be  worn  until 
she  outgrows  it.  If  you  are  clever  at 
sewing,  you  could  work  up  quite  a  busi¬ 
ness  I'm  sure,  for  everyone  hates  to 
throw  away  coats  that  could  be  used  for 
daughters  or  sons.  So  many  of  the  newer 
snow-suits  are  made  of  two  materials 
that  it  makes  a  good  way  to  work  in  old 
coats  for  children. 

One  day  last  Spring  when  I  was  in  the 
village  I  saw  a  whole  truck-load  of  pan¬ 
sies  come  in.  and  a  few  minutes  later  1 
saw  the  whole  load  delivered  at  one  store 
— a  grocery  store  at  that.  I  learned  fron 
the  truckman  that  they  sell  and  delivei 
hundreds  of  boxes  of  pansies  over  t 
radius  of  40  or  50  miles.  Why  not  spe 
cialize  in  pansies  which  are  so  popular, 
or  in  petunias  which  run  a  close  second. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  very  clever 
with  a  camera.  His  rural  scenes  appear 
weekly  in  the  picture  section  of  a  Sunday 
paper.  I  have  also  seen  them  on  covers 
of  farm  papers  and  magazines.  Perhaps 
you  could  get  out  the  old  kodak  and  take 
some  pictures  of  every-day  farm  activi¬ 
ties,  or  of  unusual  things  that  happen — 
flood  scenes,  sleet  storms,  havoc  played 
by  the  wind,  building  the  new  electric 
line,  the  school  picnic,  etc. 

Through  the  Home  Bureau,  or  other¬ 
wise,  so  many  farm  women  have  learned 
to  repair  and  remodel  furniture.  Town 
women  who  have  not  learned  this  usefu' 
art  would  never  think  of  attempting  sucl 
a  job.  Yet  their  chairs  need  recovering 
or  they  would  like  to  have  the  old-style 
rocker  made  into  an  up-to-date,  comfort¬ 
able  chair,  if  they  could  get  it  done  rea¬ 
sonably.  Let  them  know  that  you  can  do 
such  work  and  you  will  get  plenty  of  it 
to  do.  Four  times  I  have  covered  our 
reed  living-room  suite  and  after  I  have 
used  it  about  two  years  longer,  I  plan  to 
buy  a  second-hand  over-stuffed  suite  and 
try  my  luck  at  recovering  it. 

May  you  succeed  in  adding  to  the  farm 
dollar.  l.  s.  L. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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—with  this 

Long-Lived  Litter 

J^TAZDRY  is  a  litter  that  stays  dry.  It 
does  not  pack.  An  ideal  litter  for 
brooder  houses,  laying  houses  and  nesting 
material.  A  superior  and  economical  bed¬ 
ding  for  cattle  and  horses. 

Stazdry  litter  is  dustless,  absorbent, 
bright  in  color.  A  sterilized  product — 
patent  protected — made  in  U.S.A.  Nothing 
else  like  it.  Bales  break  apart  easily.  Save 
money  by  using  Stazdry.  Your  feed  dealer 
handles  Stazdry,  if  not,  write  for  FREE 
BOOKLET. 

STERILIZED  FIBRE  PRODUCTS  CO. 

5  Sloan  Street 
■  f  SOUTH  ORANGE 
p  NEW  JERSEY 


WHITtyfeOCK 

I  BABY  $41)  per 

I"  CHICKS  Jlli  100 

EGGS  FOR  $  O  per 
B  0  HATCHING.... fO  100 

Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

A11  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed- 

Iers.  100%  State  Tested  (B.  W,  D.  free). 
I  ube  Agglutination. 

Rocks  are  early  maturing, 

■  make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons. 

/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED , 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

t  Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


Longevity 


Defy  Father  Time 

lowest  Mortality  of  All  Pens  entered  at 
N.  J.  Egg-laying  Contest  in  5-Yr.  Period  j 

HEN  Breeders.  2  to  9  years  old. 

High  Production — Winning  tlie  Vineland.  Egg- 
Laying  Contest  in  1929.  our  Pullets  have  won 
high  honors  every  year  since.  Our  high  Hen 
led  all  breeds  in  2-yr.  class  In  1936. 

Large  Chalk-White  Eggs — Our  own  consign¬ 
ments  consistently  mahe  “Fancy”  grade  at 
Vineland  Egg  Auction.  The  Leghorn  eggs  we 
set  average  27  ozs.  to  dozen. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 
STERN  BROS.,  Oept.  E.  So.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


i  i|i  i.iu  u  urn  :tt 


mm 


leglioins-Reds-RocksAVyondotles 
New  Hampshircs-Uallcross  (GoAnD  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (B.W.  D.)  v: 
jv  ty  the  Official  State  testing  agency  vt, 
T  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with' 
NO  REACTORS  FOUND 
Tube  Agglutination,  tested 
within  the  preceding  calendar  year. 


C “WELL  BRED/^WELL BREEDERS”, 


“Never  a  week  without  a  hatch"  since  1927.  We 
ship  prepaid,  and  guarantee  100%  live  delivery. 
25  years  shipping  highest  Quality  Chicks. 

Get  our  Catalogue.  It's  FBEE. 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  60.  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HEW 

HAMPSHIRE 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

New  Hampshire  State  Accredited  flock,  means 
highest  rating.  All  breeders  State  tested  for  B.W. 
1).,  found  mos  free,  no  reactors  !  Money  back  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Hatches  year  round,  free  catalog. 
Prices  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOUL.  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  It.  Exeter,  N.  II. 

Di|Y  World’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 
1  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

PARKS  STRAIN— Cockerels  and  Chicks  Now 

Egg  bred  since  18S9.  Oldest  Contest  Win¬ 
ners  and  First  Choice  of  America  &  Abroad, 
tlnn  Pennsylvania  State  Super-  Catalog 
IvUr  vised— Official  BWD  Tested.  FREF, 
Save  10  to  15*  on  1937  orders  booked  now. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS.  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  rugged  stock. 
Large  eggs,  and  practically  broody-free.  Pullorum  clean 
bv  State  Test.  Circular.  CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY 
FARMS,  R.F.D.  6,  WEST  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  Hocks,  W.  Bocks,  N.  Hampshires  $8-100.  Hock- 
Bed  Crosses  $9.00.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


Poultry  Industries 
Exposition 

This  great  show  at  Commerce  Hall, 
Port  Authority  Building,  New  York,  No¬ 
vember  10-14,  featured  live  and  dressed 
poultry,  feeds,  appliances  and  all  acces¬ 
sories  of  the  poultry  business. 

Irving  J.  Kauder,  New  Taltz,  N.  Y., 
won  first  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  breed¬ 
er  exhibit  among  22  entries.  On  the  basis 
of  100  points,  Kauder  exhibit  was  judged 
at  93.  Decision  of  the  judges  was  for 
the  following  qualities :  Educational 
value  of  the  exhibit,  its  advertising  value, 
its  artistic  merit,  and  the  quality  of  the 
birds.  Second  prize  of  $40  went  to  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.,  which 
scored  90  points. 

A  single  comb  White  Leghorn,  owned 
by  Otto  Ruehle  &  Son,  Pleasant  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  was  awarded  first  prize  of  $100 
and  a  gold  medal  as  “The  Hen  of  the 
Year.”  She  laid  327  eggs  in  365  days. 
She  laid  every  day  at  the  show.  There 
were  a  total  of  21  300-egg  birds  in  the 
“Hen  of  the  Year  Competition.”  These 
entries  from  eight  States — Oregon,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Michigan — 
included  birds  from  some  leading  strains. 
Two  breeds  were  represented  —  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns. 

Nichol’s  Poultry  Farm,  Kingston,  N. 
II.,  won  the  Sweepstake  Prize  for  the 
best  entry  in  the  egg  show.  The  highest 
score  for  which  the  Sweepstake  Prize,  a 
large  plaque  bearing  the  NEPPCO  in¬ 
signia,  was  offered  was  OS1/!  per  cent. 

Andrew  Christie,  Kingston,  N.  H.,  had 
the  highest  scoring  entry  in  the  Baby 
Chick  Show.  The  Christie  entry  was  in 
the  Breeder  Farm  Class  and  was  given 
for  the  entry  of  New  Hampshires.  The 
basis  for  the  score  was  as  follows :  Vigor, 
30  per  cent ;  condition,  30  per  cent,  uni¬ 
formity  of  color,  20  per  cent ;  uniformity 
of  size,  10  per  cent ;  weight,  10  per  cent. 

Three  classes  were  included  in  the  con¬ 
test  as  follows :  Pullorum  Clean,  Breeder 
Farm,  and  Commercial  Hatchery.  The 
contest  was  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Roy  E.  Jones,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Penn  State  College  won  the  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Poultry  Judging  Contest.  The 
Penn  State  boys  scored  3.232  out  of  a 
possible  team  score  of  3,600.  North 
Carolina  State  College  finished  second, 
with  a  total  score  of  3.158.  The  Cornell 
University  team  was  third  with  3,006. 
Raymond  Mazaleski,  of  Penn  State,  won 
the  highest  individual  score,  with  a  total 
of  1,130  points  out  of  a  possible  indi¬ 
vidual  score  of  1,200  points.  R.  S.  Oakes, 
of  Cornell,  was  second,  scoring  1.092. 
Thomas  I.  Pearsall,  of  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  was  third  with  a  total 
of  1,070  points. 

In  the  Parade  of  the  Breeds,  consisting 
of  54  standard  varieties  of  poultry,  the 
White  Wyandottes  of  Ehvood  Taylor. 
Berwyn,  Md.,  were  awarded  Grand 
Championship,  symbolized  by  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Bronze  Medal  for  Best  in  the 
American  Class  was  won  by  the  same  pen 
in  the  preliminary  elimination.  Dark 
Brown  Leghorns,  exhibited  by  President 
Herbert  V.  Tormohlen,  of  the  A.  P.  A., 
took  the  Sweepstakes  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  division  and  the  Dark  Cornish  of 
President  Silas  H.  Andrews,  of  the  N. 
Y.  Poultry  Show,  Inc.,  took  the  Sweep- 
stakes  medal  in  the  English  Class.  In 
the  Asiatic  Class,  the  Light  Brahmas  of 
Earle  Texido,  secretary  of  the  New  Ha¬ 
ven  Show,  took  the  medal,  and  the  Pe¬ 
kin  ducks  of  Philip  Daum,  Dover,  N.  II., 
were  best  in  the  Waterfowl  Classes. 

Best  Ornamental  Bantams  were  the 
Black  Rose  Combs  of  Harold  Tompkins, 
Concord,  Mass.,  and  Champions  in  the 
Game  Bantam  Classes  were  the  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  Games  of  J.  Hart  Welch,  Douglas- 
ton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Game  Bantam  Club. 

The  Gold  Medal,  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Poultry  Association  for  best  in  the 
Turkey  Classes,  was  awarded  to  the 
Bronze  trio  from  Jack  Heaney’s  Turkey 
Farm,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  valued  at  $500. 


Crude  Oil  for  Limberneck 

If  the  person  having  limberneck  in  his 
Black  Giant  chickens  will  take  a  con¬ 
tainer  holding  about  a  quart  of  crude  or 
black  oil,  as  it  comes  from  the  well,  and 
insert  the  chickens  head  therein  for  an 
instant,  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
quickly  the  chickens  will  recover  from 
this  trouble.  c.  E.  c. 


Bronchitis  in  Poultry 

.  Our  White  Leghorns  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  have  bronchitis.  We  are  treating 
them  with  creosote  fumes,  but  they  do 
not  improve.  H.  A.  B. 

New  York. 

The  term  “bronchitis”  may  mean  much 
or  little,  as  it  is  understood  by  the  poul- 
tryman.  A  simple  cold  “on  the  lungs”  is 
bronchitis  if  it  involves  the  larger  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  and  it  may  be  mild  or  se¬ 
vere.  Its  treatment  is  not  by  fumigation 
or  other  popular  but  ineffective  measures 
but  by  giving  the  flock  healthful  quarters 
and  good  care.  These  include  warm,  dry, 
well-ventilated  poultry  houses,  sufficient 
food  of  good  quality,  clean  water,  free¬ 
dom  from  drafts  and  the  maintenance  of 
cleanliness  of  quarters  and  utensils. 
These  are  not  “medicines”  but  no  medi¬ 
cines  effective  in  the  cure  of  “colds”  in 
man  or  beast  have  yet  been  discovered. 

There  is  a  form  of  bronchitis,  however, 
of  wide  prevalence  and  heavy  mortality. 
This  is  known  as  infectious  bronchitis, 
though  less  serious  forms  of  colds  and 
bronchitis  may  also  be  infectious.  Infec¬ 
tious  bronchitis  strikes  suddenly  and  dis¬ 
plays  its  serious  nature  quickly.  Egg 
production  of  laying  birds  drops,  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  severe  cold  in  the  head, 
with  coughing,  perhaps  the  expulsion  of 
blood  clots  and  the  general  distress  of  a 
bird  being  choked  by  the  accumulation  of 
blood  and  matter  in  the  air  passages.  The 
disease  may  take  leave  as  quickly  as  it 
appeared,  leaving  a  mortality  of  from  a 
small  percentage  of  the  flock  up  to  one- 
half  or  more.  Up  to  within  a  few  years 
ago,  no  cure  or  successful  preventive 
measure  for  this  malignant  type  of  bron¬ 
chitis  was  known,  now,  however,  the 
work  of  investigators  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick 
has  demonstrated  the  cause  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  and  devised  a  preventive  in  the  form 
of  vaccination.  Flocks  in  danger  should 
be  vaccinated  before  cold  weather  comes, 
though  this  measure  may  be  taken  even 
after  laying  has  commenced.  In  the  re¬ 
sulting  control  of  one  of  the  most  serious 
of  poultry  diseases  by  this  method,  the 
work  of  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  has  proven  its  justification  and  Dr. 
Beaudette  and  Mr.  Hudson  of  the  New 
Jersey  station  have  well  earned  the 
commendation  that  has  come  to  them. 

M.  B.  D. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 

Carried  on  by  the  Connecticut  State 
College  at  Storrs.  Report  for  sixth  week 
ended  November  11 : 

Birds  in  the  Storrs  egg  laying  contest 
have  not  yet  heard  that  business  is  pick¬ 
ing  up.  On  the  other  hand  the  1.300  pul¬ 
lets  are  holding  their  own  with  a  mere 
11  egg  loss  below  the  previous  week’s 
output.  Total  production  for  the  six  week 
ran  to  4,171  eggs,  or  a  yield  of  59.6  per 
cent. 

Contest  records  to  date  place  a  pen  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds  entered  by  Mount 
Fair  Farm  of  Connecticut  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  all  100  pens  competing.  These 
10  selective  pullets  have  held  this  coveted 
position  for  three  successive  weeks  and 
have  accumulated  during  the  first  42  days 
of  this  new  contest  a  total  tally  of  355 
points. 

Wene  Chick  Farms.  New  Jersey, 
chalked  up  66  points  to  stand  third  in 
line  with  an  entry  by  Hall  Brothers  from 
Connecticut,  just  one  two-ounce  egg  be¬ 
hind.  Massachusetts  was  the  abiding 
place  of  still  a  third  honor  pen  when  F. 
S.  Chapin’s  birds  scored  64  credits.  Sixth 
honors  were  garnered  by  Walter  S.  Ha¬ 
ven  of  Connecticut  with  a  total  of  62. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of  the 
principal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES—  Eggs  Points 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II .  346  339 

Wene  Chick  Farms.  N.  J .  324  313 

WHITE  ROCKS— 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass .  343  324 

Beicarihill  Farms,  Mass .  310  276 

BARRED  ROCKS— 

Irving  T.  Cowdrey,  Conn .  346  329 

R.  C.  Cobb,  Mass .  343  316 

Fuzzydele  Farms,  Pa .  316  282 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn .  350  355 

J.  J.  Warren,  Mass .  340  344 

Dickinson  Bros.,  Mass .  345  337 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn . 300  336 

Wene  Chick  Farms.  N.  J .  369  335 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  Ca!.  322  308 

Broad  Acres  Farm,  Conn .  310  295 

Wm.  L.  Mehrmann,  Jr.,  N.  Y .  309  289 

Kerr  Chickeries,  N.  J .  307  286 

Irving  J.  Kauder.  N.  Y .  301  282 

WEEKLY  SUMMARY — 

Total  for  the  week  . 4171  4053 

Total  to  date  . 23934  22309 

Best  pen  for  week,  No.  28 .  69  71 

Best  pen  to  date.  No.  49 .  350  355 

Average  pen  total  to  date .  239  223 

PER  CENT  PRODUCTION — 

10  Anconas  .  7S.6 

30  Whit©  Wyaudotees  .  32.9 

60  White  Rocks  .  64.1 

80  New  Hampshires  .  50.9 

140  Barred  Rocks  .  56.6 

330  White  Leghorns  .  56.4 

350  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  66.5 

1000  Average  all  varieties  .  59. Q 
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EMBLEM-PROTECTED 
PEAT  LITTER 

keeps  my  feet  dry 

And  that’s  not  all.  The  millions  of 
sponge-like  cells  of  my  new  sani¬ 
tary  floor  covering  help  control 
humidity  and  disease-spreading 
moisture. 

The  boss  is  happy,  too.  Says  he  is 
glad  to  give  me  the  best  because 
he  can  sell  the  manured  peat  litter 
for  more  than  its  original  cost. 
Wish  my  friends  all  had  a  boss 
like  mine. 

1  SAVES  DISAGREEABLE  WORK 

2  CONTROLS  DAMPNESS 

3  SAFE  AND  SANITARY 

4  STOPS  FEED  WASTE 

5  NO  FIRE  HAZARD 

6  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

ONLY  NATURE'S  FINE5T  PEAT  MOSS  IS  EMBLEM- 
PROTECTED.  LOOK  FOR  THIS  QUALITY  MARK  ON 
EACH  BALE.  IT'S  THERE  FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION. 

C.-.-  ■-  .  ~  1-  •  "  j-t  x.  ...  . 

PE/1TH&0SS 

RNY-13 

PEAT  IMPORT  CORPORATION 
'Educational,  Advertising  and  Research  Dept. 

155  John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  your  free  Emblem -Protected  Poultry 
Litter  folder.  I  am  also  interested  in  the  subjects 
checked  below: 

□  Selling  Manured  Peat  Moss  at  a  Profit. 

□  How  Emblem-Protected  Peat  Moss  is 
Produced. 


Name _ 

Address.. 
City. 


State. 


Yes,  December  is  good  to  start 
the  squab  flock  because  nesting 
season  is  starting.  Don’t  wait 
until  Spring  and  lose  valuable 
early  months.  See  this  paper  for  high  market  prices 
of  squabs.  Extra  White  Kings  for  prompt  order.  Book 
for  stamp.  PR.  CO.,  205  H  St..  MELROSE.  MASS. 


Df  nnn  TFCTrn  N.  H.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
DLUUU-  1  LJILD  Rox, White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  live  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings,  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
VlUlVUYkJ  ing  flocks.  Immediate  and  fall  deliv¬ 
eries.  Catalog  free.  Mohawk  Valley  Hateherv. 
Ill  Manchester  Road,  Schenectady,  New  York 


Best  Poultry  Paper  CTssuesIO1* 

&! 


Items  increase  pouury  Proms.  Send  ooiii  or 
stamps.  50c  for  3  years  or  lOo  for  6  months 
trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry  Jour¬ 
nal,  540  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


I 


P 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  ,VSM, 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


Turkey  Magazine 


Big  money  in  turkeys.  In¬ 
vestigate  modern  methods: 
read  Turkey  World,  oldest 
and  largest  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  turkeys. 
$1.00  a  year.  Turkey  World,  Desk  M,  Mount  Morris,  ill. 

COD  LIVER  OIL  highest  quality.  Surpasses  all  USP  re¬ 
quirements  for  Vitamins  A  and  D,  $1.50  gallon  post¬ 
paid  4th  Zone.  STOUGHTON  GRAIN  CO.,  Stoughton,  Mass. 
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|  PUBLISHER’S  DESK  | 

Licenses  issued  to  Sam  Rosenthal,  301 
Washington  St.,  New  York  City,  the 
Zukerman  Company,  Inc.,  379  Washing¬ 
ton  St.,  New  York  City,  and  to  the  J.  and 
,T.  Shrank,  Inc.,  295  Washington  St., 
New  York  City,  have  been  revoked  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  Each  of  the  firms  had  filed  a  bond 
with  the  Department  for  the  protection 
of  shippers.  These  bonds  protect  only 
those  shipments  sent  from  New  York- 
State  to  the  houses  to  be  sold  on  con¬ 
signment  and  cover  all  agricultural,  hor¬ 
ticultural,  floricultural,  vegetable  and 
fruit  products,  livestock  and  meats,  poul¬ 
try,  eggs,  dairy  products,  nuts,  honey, 
wool  and  hides,  but  do  not  include  grains 
or  timber  products,  or  claims  of  shippers 
outside  of  New  York  State. 

Forms  for  filing  the  claims  are  avail¬ 
able  and  those  who  have  unpaid  ship¬ 
ments  from  these  houses  should  send  for 
the  blanks  and  file  their  claims  promptly 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  All  claims  should 
be  submitted  before  December  10.  If 
claims  have  been  sent  to  the  attorney  for 
Sam  Rosenthal,  a  claim  should  also  be 
sent  to  Albany. 

William  Hutchinson,  representative  of 
the  Sterling  Motion  Picture  Service,  of 
108  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass., 
agreed  to  send  a  list  of  plays  and  col¬ 
lected  $20  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 
which  was  to  be  returned.  lie  never  kept 
one  of  his  promises.  A  nearby  town  can¬ 
celled  their  contract  and  impounded  his 
machine.  He  paid  up  and  promised  the 
District  Attorney  to  pay  us  but  he  has 
not  and  have  never  heard  from  him. 

Vermont.  w.  p.  G. 

C.  C.  Badger  of  the  Sterling  Motion 
Picture  Service,  108  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.,  proposed  to  put  up  a  bene¬ 
fit  movie  on  which  we  were  to  have  35 
per  cent.  We  paid  a  $20  deposit  which 
was  to  be  returned.  We  are  out  our 
money  and  wonder  if  there  is  any  way  to 
get  it.  M-  c- 

New  York. 

Letters  to  the  Sterling  Motion  Picture 
Service  are  returned  undelivered.  William 
I.  Hutchinson  is  known  as  S.  W.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Sherman  Hutchinson  and  Sher¬ 
burne  Hutchinson.  He  started  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  in  July  at  the  108  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Ave.  address  and  proposed  to 
supply  motion  picture  entertainments  to 
churches,  fraternal  organizations  and 
other  societies.  It  is  reported  that  the 
contracts  were  not  satisfactorily  filled 
when  filled  at  all,  and  as  in  the  reports 
above  contracts  are  made  out  and  the  $20 
collected  but  nothing  further  heard  from 
the  representative  of  the  Sterling  Motion 
Picture  Service.  Some  refunds  were 
made  of  the  $20,  but  the  banks  returned 
the  checks  as  there  were  no  funds  to  take 
care  of  same.  Sherman  Hutchinson  is 
reported  to  have  been  arrested  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  on  a  charge  of  driving  a  car  with¬ 
out  a  license.  His  record  is  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory.  A  warrant  has  been  is¬ 
sued  for  him  in  Vermont  for  passing 
worthless  checks.  He  was  also  reported 
as  claiming  to  have  his  main  business  at 
Somerville,  Mass.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  Mr.  Badger  of  the  same 
company. 

I  would  like  to  earn  some  money  in  my 
spare  time.  The  Nationwide  Distributors, 
Dept.  S,  401  Broadway,  New  York,  ad¬ 
vertise  they  would  pay  good  money  for 
mailing  their  catalogs  from  the  home. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  take  it  up? 

New  York.  H.  S. 

This  is  a  typical  work-at-liome  scheme. 
The  company  asks  a  dollar  for  deposit 
which  will  be  returned  when  you  have 
earned  $5.  The  concern  of  these  com¬ 
panies  is  usually  for  the  dollar  which 
you  send  them.  In  this  case  you  send 
out  letters  and  circulars  for  the  company 
and  you  are  paid  a  commission  on  any 
sales  that  result  from  the  circulars  you 
send  out.  If  none  of  the  people  to  whom 
you  send  the  circulars  order  goods  from 
the  Nationwide  Distributors  you,  of 
course,  receive  no  commission. 

W.  J.  and  Rose  Tibbals,  trading  as 
Roselawn  Poultry  Farm,  620  W.  3rd  St., 
Dayton,  O.,  agree  that  in  selling  baby 
chicks  they  will  discontinue  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  effect  that  competitive  hatch¬ 
eries  engaged  in  the  sale  of  sexed  chicks 
are  “unscrupulous  racketeers,”  or  that 
the  sale  of  such  chicks  is  a  “racket.” 
They  also  will  stop  representing,  when 
such  are  not  the  facts,  that  the 
mortality  rate  among  sexed  chicks  has 
been  found  to  be  higher  or  different  from 
the  mortality  rate  of  unsexed  chicks ;  that 
the  average  accuracy  of  persons  engaged 
in  segregating  chicks  according  to  sex  is 
only  71  per  cent  and  not  90  per  cent  as 
claimed  by  experts;  that  sexed  pullets 
cost  at  least  10  per  cent  more  than  un¬ 
sexed  chicks,  and  that  such  increased 
costs  may  run  as  high  as  50  per  cent 
more. 


George  Graham  Rice  is  again  on  the 
Federal  carpet.  A  warrant  is  out  for 
his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  violation  of  his 
parole.  He  is  also  charged,  it  is  alleged, 
with  unfair  statements  in  his  publication 
the  “Watch  Tower,”  which  recommended 
purchase  of  stock  of  International  Silver 
and  Gold  Corporation,  Texan  Oil  and 
Land  Company  and  Sonotone  Corporation 
stocks.  Rice's  real  name  is  Jacob  Simon 
Herzog.  He  has  served  terms  in  the  El¬ 
mira  Reformatory,  Sing  Sing  prison,  Wel¬ 
fare  Island  and  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 
Records  are  on  file  of  his  operations 
since  1890,  during  which  time  he  has  been 
under  arrest  and  subsequently  convicted 
about  every  five  years.  In  1901  his  racing 
sheet,  the  “Daily  American,”  was  dis¬ 
continued  on  a  Post  Office  fraud  order.  In 
1928  lie  conducted  operations  in  the  tip¬ 
ster  sheet,  the  “Iconoclast,”  for  the  sale 
of  Idaho  Copper  stock,  which  he  fraudu¬ 
lently  boosted  and  it  is  alleged  $7,000,- 
000  of  the  stock  was  sold  on  his  false 
representations.  In  1929  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  four  years  in  the  penitentiary 
with  a  five-year  suspended  sentence.  He 
was  released  in  1933  and  started  the 
“Watch  Tower,”  through  which  he  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  purchased  12.000  shares  of 
the  Texan  Oil  and  Land  Company  stock 
under  the  market  price  and  resold  it  to 
the  public  at  a  handsome  profit.  He  is 
alleged  to  have  done  the  same  with  the 
Sonotone  Corporation  stock  this  year.  He 
is  charged  with  violation  of  his  parole, 
failure  to  report  to  his  Federal  proba¬ 
tionary  officer  and  alleged  fraudulent 
practices  in  the  sale  of  the  stocks.  If  the 
latter  charges  are  not  proven  fraudulent 
Rice  can  be  sent  to  a  Federal  peniten¬ 
tiary  to  complete  the  five-year  suspended 
sentence  on  the  other  two  counts. 


A  man  claiming  to  represent  Simmons 
&  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  answered  an 
advertisement  for  a  furnished  room  and 
stated  he  and  another  man  had  the  Al¬ 
bany  territory  and  would  be  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  for  a  year.  They  agreed  to  take  the 
room  if  the  party  would  furnish  twin 
beds  and  made  a  good  price  to  her  for 
same  with  springs  and  mattresses,  which 
were  to  be  shipped  next  day.  Thirty  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  cost  was  to  be  applied  to 
room  rent  and  the  balance  was  given  in 
cash.  He  gave  a  Simmons  company  re¬ 
ceipt.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  goods  ap¬ 
peared  and  the  Simmons  company  say  he 
is  not  their  representative.  Kindly  give 
this  room  in  your  paper  so  the  people  will 
be  warned  in  time.  w.  a.  w. 

Vermont. 

The  Simmons  Company,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  write  that  they  have  reports  from 
many  sections  that  this  W.  W.  Baker  is 
fictitiously  representing  himself  as  a 
salesman  for  them  all  over  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Vermont  and  New  York.  The  police 
are  trying  to  locate  him  and  his  activi¬ 
ties  should  be  reported  promptly  if  he 
shows  up  in  any  district. 


I  purchased  roof  coating  from  A. 
Gibbs,  representing  the  Gillcote  Coating 
Co.,  1201  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  promised  money  refunded  and  goods 
removed  after  30  days’  trial.  I  wrote  to 
the  Gillcote  company  requesting  removal 
of  roof  paint  and  return  of  money  as 
agreed,  but  I  cannot  get  an  answer  from 
them.  Will  you  have  the  paint  removed 
and  $19.05  returned  which  I  paid  to 
Gibbs  by  check  ?  M.  L.  M. 

New  York. 

So  far  we  have  been  unable  to  locate 
Mr.  Gibb  and  Gillcote  Coating  Co.  are 
not  known  to  the  Philadelphia  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department. 


If  possible  please  check  up  on  Mr.  C. 
E.  Moulton,  Nassau  St.,  (opposite  cam¬ 
pus)  Princeton.  N.  J.  He  took  an  order 
for  stockings  and  sox,  amounting  to  $6 
cashed  the  check  the  same  evening  at 
the  local  drug  store,  but  we  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  goods.  Others  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  similar  experience.  c.  E.  A. 

N  ew  J ersey. 

Our  letter  to  Mr.  Moulton  followed 
him  around  to  several  addresses  through¬ 
out  New  England  but  was  finally  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Post  Office  with  the  advice 
that  he  had  not  left  a  forwarding  ad¬ 
dress  when  he  left  the  last  address  he 
had  given.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to 
collect  the  $6  or  set  the  goods  ordered. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued 
a  “cease  and  desist”  order  October  25 
against  the  World  Library  Guild,  Inc., 
1440  Broadway,  New  York  City,  prohibit¬ 
ing  certain  alleged  misrepresentations  in 
the  distribution  of  the  “Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Encyclopedia,”  a  loose  leaf  revi¬ 
sion  service  therefor  and  membership  in 
a  research  bureau.  The  commission  said 
it  found  the  encyclopedia  was  not  given 
free  to  customers  subscribing  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  service,  as  allegedly  represented, 
and  that  the  price  charged  included  the 
regular  price  of  the  books  and  any  addi¬ 
tional  services  furnished. — Daily  Press. 


WHAT  HELPS  IT  BALANCE? 


The  demand  for  fluid  milk  doesn’t  change  very  much  throughout  the  year, 
but  the  supply  of  milk  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  season. 

When  a  farmer  grows  fruit  or  hay  or  grain,  he  cultivates  it  for  weeks. 
Then  when  the  time  is  right  he  harvests  and  either  stores  or  sells  his  crop. 
But  the  dairyman  must  “harvest”  morning  and  night,  and  the  milk  that 
is  produced  today  must  be  sold  tomorrow. 

More  than  a  market  distributor,  Sheffield  Farms  is  a  marketing  agent, 
handling  the  most  perishable  product  of  the  farm.  Sheffield  does  more  than 
stimulate  and  supply  the  demand  for  fluid  milk:  it  finds  ways  to  market 
all  the  farmer’s  milk  so  that  none  shall  be  wasted. 

Through  high  efficiency  and  constant  research,  Sheffield  Farms  is  able 
to  dispose  of  the  surplus  milk  that  cannot  be  sold  in  fluid  form  ...  is  able 
to  pay  the  farmer  for  it.  Milk  sold  for  making  butter,  cheese,  and  other 
products  does  not  bring  the  same  price  as  milk  sold  in  the  city  in  fluid  form. 
But  it  brings  additional  income  to  the  farmer  from  milk  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted. 

SHEFFIELD  FARMS 

524  WEST  57th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHRISTMAS 

OFFER 

MAIL  AT  ONCE 
$1. 00  Will  Pay 


For 


No.  I — Three  NEW  Subscriptions  for  One  Year  Each, 

-  OR  - 

No.  2. — Your  Own  Renewal  One  Year  and  Two  New  Sub¬ 
scriptions  for  One  Year, 

-  OR  - 

No.  3 — One  New  or  Renewal  Subscription  for  Three  Years. 


Many  of  our  subscribers  have  made  it  a  custom  to  send  The  Rubai,  Nkw- 
Yokker  to  one  or  more  friends  as  Christmas  remembrances.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  alive  the  Christmas  spirit  throughout  the  year.  Each  issue; 
of  the  paper  acts  as  a  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness  in  sending  so  lasting 
and  so  serviceable  a  gift. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

(If  a  Gift  Mark  With  an  X  in  Square) 


Name  . 

Street  or  Ii.  F.  D.  No . 

Post  Office .  State 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No . 

Post  Office .  State 

Name  . . . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No . 

Post  Office .  State 


'□ 


'□ 


Sender’s  Name 
Address . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  WEST  30TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Haute’s  Seeds 

Guaranteed— 5  full  pkts. 

L  for  price  of  one,  to  try —  i 

Blood-Turnip  Beet 
Golden  Rod  Carrot 
Big  Boston  Lettuce  1 
Maule  Radish  (red)  ' 
SuccessTomato 
Send  dime 

today !  Maule’ s  Seed  Boole 
a/ii  •  i,,-  \  free,  with  Easy  Payment 
Plan  to  use  if  you  wish. 

_ Wm.Henry  Maule,3 18  Maule  Bldg.,  Phlla., Pa. 

Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
-vb  'wb  We  pay  Wjthin  24  hours. 

MARKETING  EF 

Reliable— Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  oar  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs— FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


S^LIVE  POULTRY 


Ship  Your  Live  Broilers  and  other  Poultry  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Live  Poultry  House.Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Returns  made  daily.  Highest  prices  paid.  Our  outlet 
unlimited.  Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping 
instructions.  Holiday  calendar  free  on  request. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  80,  West  W  ashlngton  Market,  New  V ork  City 


WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &IH.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jav  St.  New  York  City 


RAW  FURS 

If  you  want  honest  prices,  good  assortment  and 
prompt  returns  ship  your  furs  to — 

WILLIAMS  BROS.  &  CO. 
ATGLEN,  V  PENNA. 

Write  for  prices  and  get  on  my  mailing  list. 


I  want  Skunks,  Coons,  Minks,  Weasels,  Muskrats 
from  N.Y.,  Pa.,  Mich.,  New  England.  Don’t  wait  to 
write  for  price  list,  just  ship  and  say  hold  separate. 
JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  42  MILL  ST.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Its  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  us  grow. 


Trane*  Cnarne*  Raltc*  scents ;  snowshoes ; com- 

II  ups,  ollalCS,  DallS,  piete  trapping  equip¬ 
ment;  lowest  prices;  quickest  service.  Free  Catalog. 

HOWE  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  ME. 


HOMES  WANTED 

There  is  no  greater  charity  than  to  offer  a  home  to  a 
friendless,  deserving  boy  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years.  This  is  REAL  CHARITY  and  we 
earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  Catholic  families 
(New  York  State  only.)  Address  PLACING  OUT 
BUREAU,  415  BROOME  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CLARK  ALL  DAY  HEAT  UNITS 

for  tmek  heaters.  No  smoke  —  no  flame  —  no  odor. 
$7.50  per  case  of  100  f.o.b.  New  York. 

L.  KUNZ’S  SON,  167  Graham  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  following  week. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  ia  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED — At  once,  young  woman  for  general 
housework  in  family  of  3  adults;  permanent 
position;  must  cook  and  bake;  state  wages  and 
reference.  T.  DRISCOLL,  Kauneonga  Lake,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  over  40,  by  year;  good  habits, 
industrious,  general  farming.  L.  F.  TORS- 
LEFF,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Man,  poultry  assistant,  chauffeur, 
handy  with  tools:  woman,  cook,  housekeeper; 
$35  monthly.  ADVERTISER  2898,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  wanted;  two  thou¬ 
sand  acre  fertile  farm;  married  man,  with 
knowledge  of  eominercial  sheep  raising.  P.  O. 
BOX  253,  Middleburg,  Va. 


EXPERIENCED  SHEPHERD  wanted;  large 
commercial  flock,  producing  early  lambs;  pre¬ 
fer  married  man.  P.  O.  BOX  253,  Middleburg, 
Va. 


WANTED — In  Northern  Jersey,  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work;  woman  for  housekeeper;  pre¬ 
fer  couple  but  unattached  persons  considered. 
ADVERTISER  2878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  open  for  married  man  to 
operate  small  bottling  plant  on  modern, 
equipped  farm  with  purebred  herd;  must  also  as¬ 
sist  in  retail  delivery  of  milk;  will  furnish 
house,  garden,  henhouse  and  wood;  must  have 
excellent  references;  write  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2880,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  branches  of  farming  and  must  have 
successful  record;  must  know  purebred  cattle; 
preferably  man  with  boy  old  enough  to  work; 
farm  located  northwestern  part  of  New  York 
State;  write  full  particulars;  applications  will 
not  be  considered  unless  full  particulars  are 
written.  ADVERTISER  2881,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUNTRY  HOUSEKEEPER  wanted;  strong,  ca¬ 
pable,  intelligent  woman,  between  20  and  40 
years  of  age;  excellent  home,  proper  wages. 
MRS.  WILLIAM  II.  PEARSE,  9440  Lefferts 
Boulevard,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Married  man,  no  liquor,  honest,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  tractor  equipped  farming  on  Long 
Island,  by  month;  wired  house,  garden,  good 
wages;  references  required.  ADVERTISER  2883, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER,  PLAIN  cook;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected.  L.  SAIKEN',  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Middle-aged  woman  for  general 
housework  in  farm  home.  MRS.  YVRIGHT  H. 
TABOR,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

MAN  TO  COOK,  serve,  etc.,  for  two  adults.  F. 
MacDONALD,  Route  3,  Chestertown,  Md. 

WANTED  —  Thoroughly  experienced  man  who 
understands  chicken  farming,  supervise  farm 
three  thousand  layers;  all  model  improvements; 
good  position  and  home;  honest,  experienced 
party;  must  have  satisfactory  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAID,  PROTESTANT,  white,  under  30,  plain 
cook,  houseworker;  private  house,  small  fami¬ 
ly;  own  room.  bath.  $30.  MISS  FISCHER,  33 
W.  92nd  St.,  New  Y’ork. 

WOMAN,  COOK,  housekeeper,  small  poultry 
farm;  congenial  personality,  driver’s  license 
desirable;  $15  monthly.  ADVERTISER  2899, 
care  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

MACHINISTS  DESIRING  steady  employment 
for  Winter  (inside  work)  at  good  wages  may 
obtain  same  by  writing,  giving  qualifications  to 
P.  O.  BOX  75,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  38-50,  $4  week  and  $500  end 
five  years.  CRONON  FARM,  Raymond,  N.  II. 

ACTIVE  COUPLE,  no  children ;  man  do  some 
farming,  care  horses,  cows,  chickens,  furnace, 
etc.;  wife  general  housework  part  time;  separate 
steam-heated  housekeeping  apartment;  wages 
$85;  state  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2902, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPPORTUNITY  OPEN,  equipped  poultry  farm 
in  Central  New  York,  raising  turkeys,  chick¬ 
ens  and  pheasants,  with  ready  market;  attrac¬ 
tive  proposition  for  reliable  man  and  wife  who 
will  share  in  current  operating  expenses.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER,  WHITE,  refined,  good  home. 
SIMONSON,  2041  Holland  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  DAIRYMAN  for  charge  of  35  Jersey 
herd,  dry-hand  milker,  good  recommendations, 
able  building  up  farm  and  herd  by  hard  work 
under  expert  leadership;  $50,  with  future  ad¬ 
vancement;  excellent  home  and  board  with 
family;  also  milker-teamster,  $25  monthly.  Ap¬ 
ply  SILVER  SPRING  FARM,  Flanders,  N.  J. 

Situations  Wanted 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT,  manager’s  or  herds¬ 
man’s  position  wanted  at  once  by  middle-aged 
married  man,  no  children;  life-time  experience 
in  the  breeding  and  developing  of  purebred  cat¬ 
tle,  milk  production  and  farm  management.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2830,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  CONSCIENTIOUS,  fond  of 
children;  business  couple.  MRS.  V.  KEN¬ 
NEDY,  4719  103rd  St.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework:  steady 
jiosition,  good  home;  state  age  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  ADVERTISER  2809,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


KENNELMAN  OR  KEN  N  ELM  AID  for  commer¬ 
cial  boarding  kennel,  all  breeds;  experience 
preferred  lint,  not  essential;  must  be  clean,  neat, 
sober  and  like  dogs;  write  stating  age.  nation¬ 
ality,  references,  and  wages  expected.  GULLEY, 
870  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


GIRL,  YOUNG,  housework,  Christian  adults; 

references  necessary;  $40.  GREGORY,  114 
Maple  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN  for  cooking  and  gen¬ 
eral  housework  in  modern  farmhouse;  good 
home  for  the  right  person;  state  age,  reference, 
wages  expected;  send  photo.  ADVERTISER 
2875,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  good  Christian  woman 
as  practical  nurse  or  housekeeper.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2S66,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  SINGLE.  35,  experienced,  small 
farm  or  private  estate;  $50  monthly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2S70,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED1 — Place  in  pleasant  home,  light  house¬ 
work  or  cooking.  ADVERTISER  2871,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMING,  or  take  full  charge  of 
farm;  wages  and  share  profits;  married.  31, 
two  children;  wife  bookkeeper.  ADVERTISER 
2872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY7 MAN,  SINGLE,  30;  past  employers, 
Minor  C.  Keith,  Kerr  Chickeries.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2S74,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MAN.  sober,  honest,  with  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  work  on  a  poultry  farm  or 
small  farm  for  share  of  the  profit  or  wages.  AR¬ 
THUR  HAWLEY,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER,  young  woman, 
good  cook,  capable  driver,  dependable;  no  ob¬ 
jection  going  South  or  California.  ADVERTISER 
2893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  on  poultry  farm 
or  small  estate;  experienced  in  poultry. 
JOSEPH  B.  WILE,  care  J.  M.  Hooley,  R.  F.  D„ 
Ivyland,  1’a. 


EXPERIENCED  MILKER,  horseman,  truck 
driver,  single,  35;  9  years  last  position,  hard 
worker;  wants  year-around  position;  anywhere; 
state  wages.  ADVERTISER  2897,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  CATTLE  lover,  German,  32,  sin¬ 
gle,  neat,  capable,  sober,  wants  charge  of 
small  herd,  private  estate,  purebred  Guernseys  or 
Holsteins;  good  butter-maker.  Grade  A  raw  or 
pasteurized ;  $60  to  start,  board,  room.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2896,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER,  31,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  in  commercial  greenhouse  or  private  es¬ 
tate  as  gardener  or  caretaker.  ADVERTISER 
2895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


P0ULTRY7MAN,  RELIABLE,  experienced,  farm- 
school  graduate,  capable  of  taking  full  charge; 
best  references.  E.  FUNK,  120  Garfield  Place, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  LIKE  to  find  a  position  for  my  super¬ 
intendent  who  understands  all  branches  of 
farming,  cattle  and  crops,  also  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  fancy  or  wild  birds  and  animals, 
lawns  and  hedges;  a  man  of  clean  habits  and 
principles,  one  who  can  be  trusted  anywhere  or 
with  anything;  good  wages  with  home,  etc.,  ex¬ 
pected.  Write  to  ADVERTISER  2905,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER,  PRACTICAL,  scientific,  all 
branches;  unusually  qualified  to  make  farm 
pay.  ADVERTISER  2907,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


I  WANT  TO  BUY  a  dairy  farm,  about  100  to 
150  acres,  with  or  without  cows  and  equip¬ 
ment,  within  about  125  miles  of  New  York  City, 
preferably  Orange  or  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
or  Northern  New  Jersey;  I  would  rent  such  a 
place  stocked  and  equipped  with  privilege  of 
purchase;  send  particulars  as  to  location,  roads, 
milk  plant,  water,  buildings,  equipment,  etc., 
with  price  and  terms;  responsible.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50- ACRE  FARM,  $2,500;  %  mile  from  improved 
highway,  2  miles  northwest  from  Tliompson- 
town,  Pa.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE,  or  buy.  dairy,  creamery 
or  receiving  station.  ADVERTISER  2841,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DESIRABLE  8-ROOM  residence  on  main  Sen¬ 
eca  Lake  Boulevard,  barn,  with  16  acres  land, 
includes  10  acres  grapes;  price  $4,500.  Write 
E.  G.  PORTER,  Caywood,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Eight-acre  farm  at  Bellmore.  Long 
Island;  write  to  CHARLES  ANDERSON, 
Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


EIGHTY-ACRE  FARM  in  Munster  Township, 
Cambria  County,  Pa.;  new  house,  good  barn, 
one-fourth  mile  to  hard  road,  close  to  big  mar¬ 
kets;  easy  terms  and  cheap  to  settle  estate. 
R.  C.  ENGLISH,  Port  Matilda,  Pa. 


DAIRY  FARM,  550  acres,  75  acres  river  flat, 
balance  pasture  and  timberland;  9-room  mod¬ 
ern  house,  steam  heat  and  bath,  spring  water  in 
house  and  barn;  on  Delaware  River  and  con¬ 
crete  highway;  bargain  for  quick  disposal.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


36-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  2,400  laying  hens 
and  pullets,  complete  equipment;  retail  route 
in  Philadelphia;  $4,000  cash  for  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  $40  per  month  rent  to  responsible 
party;  no  triflers.  VICTOR  HERR,  R.  D.  2, 
Norristown,  Pa. 


163  ACRES.  STATE  road  farm,  electricity, 
spring  water,  stone  house,  45  x  97  basement 
barn;  $5,000,  terms.  HILEMAN,  R.  3,  Myers- 
town,  Pa. 


WANT  RENT  farm,  option  to  buy,  poultry 
business;  send  full  particulars.  JOHN  SOLO¬ 
MON,  103  Moonaehie  Ave.,  Moonachie,  N.  J. 


FIVE  ACRES  wooded  land  suitable  for  poultry, 
ete.,  on  State  road;  borders  river;  price  $500. 
ARTHUR  W.  VANIE,  Winchendon  Springs, 
Mass. 


FOR  SALE — 146-acre  dairy  farm,  Central  New 
York,  gravel  road,  stock  and  tools;  price  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  2873,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MR.  FARM  BUY'ER — Consider  our  unusual  of¬ 
fers  in  dairy,  poultry  and  crop  farms;  low 
prices  still  prevail;  easy  terms  on  all  places; 
get  our  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  fifteen  acres  on  Long  Is¬ 
land.  ADVERTISER  2876,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


5-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  450  layers,  150  begin¬ 
ning;  7  rooms  and  bath,  all  improvements;  in 
Goffstown.  S  miles  to  Manchester;  $5,200. 
GEORGE  MARSHALL,  Goffstown,  N.  H. 


TIMBER  LAND,  15V>  acres,  $15  per  acre,  cash 
price;  stream  of  water,  lots  of  logs  and  fire¬ 
wood;  25  miles  south  of  Camden,  near  oiled 
road,  railroad,  stores,  school,  bus,  post  office; 
South  Jersey;  address  owner.  ADVERTISER 
2879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  MARRIED  man  and  two  sons  14 
an  16  years,  stocked  farm  by  year  or  on 
shares;  can  give  reference.  HOWARD  REEDER, 
R.  1,  Muncy,  Pa. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  single,  all-round  farm-hand, 
age  25-40,  good  dry-hand  milker  on  60-acre 
farm  North  Jersey;  clean,  reliable,  no  bad 
habits;  good  board,  laundry,  all-year-round  posi¬ 
tion;  state  experience,  wages,  reference;  latest 
photo.  ADVERTISER  2835,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — On  small  private  estate,  steady,  re¬ 
liable  couple,  middle  aged;  man,  drive  and 
take  care  of  grounds;  woman,  cook  and  general 
housework;  fond  of  children;  good  position  for 
right  parties.  BOX  187,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN,  good  milker,  general  farm-hand, 
$30  monthly,  hoard  and  room.  NEWELL 
IVES,  R.  1,  Seymour,  Conn. 


DAIRYMAN  WANTED  to  take  charge  of  a  large 
purebred  Holstein  herd  in  a  boys’  school  near 
New  York  City;  must  be  experienced  dairyman 
with  knowledge  of  breeding  lines,  of  good  char¬ 
acter,  congenial  with  boys  and  not  adieted  to 
alcohol;  salary  $100  per  month  with  board  and 
room;  send  full  particulars  with  references  to 
ADVERTISER  2877,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Capable  woman,  manage  Summer 
boarding-house;  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
2882,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  housekeeper  seeks  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  2884,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY7MAN,  HERDSMAN,  single,  30,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  Cornell  certificate;  good  butter- 
maker;  references.  ADVERTISER  2886,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged, 
single,  wants  position  as  caretaker  or  would 
run  poultry  farm  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  2888, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED — Couple,  ago  22.  24;  cook, 
housekeeper,  canning;  man  handy  with  tools, 
mechanic,  chauffeur,  gardener;  for  elderly  cou¬ 
ple  or  private  estate  preferred;  references. 
GEORGE  BRICKMAN,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  gardener,  han¬ 
dyman,  good  houseman,  cleaning,  painting,  re¬ 
pairing,  fine  worker;  thoroughly  experienced,  ef¬ 
ficient,  honest.  reliable;  $4  weekly,  maintenance. 
ADVERTISER  2891,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  seven-room  house  and  store, 
garage,  all  improvements  for  farm  100  to  150 
acres,  suitable  for  trucking  and  grain  farming, 
also  stocked;  not  over  $10,000;  equity  $6,000, 
balance  government  mortgage.  ADVERTISER 
2885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


130-ACRE  FARM,  Central  New  York,  near  city; 

milk  route;  everything  goes  for  $25,000;  write 
for  details;  owner.  ADVERTISER  2887,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Furnished  bungalow,  4  rooms,  bath, 
running  water;  lot  133x140:  6  bearing  orange 
trees:  in  incorporated  town  of  Interlaehen.  Fla.; 
stores,  churches  and  depot;  price  $600.  Write 
ADVERTISER  2890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELF-SUPPORTING  HOME,  5  rooms,  bath,  elec¬ 
tric,  3  acres  cleared  and  planted.  S.  MULLER, 
P.  0,  Box  744,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida. 


FOR  RENT— Eight-room  house,  furnished:  mo- 
torstoker,  two-car  garage;  three  months  rental. 
CONANT.  174  Home  Ave..  Rutherford,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  RELIABLE,  experienced.  wishes  posi¬ 
tion,  cook,  houseworker,  gardener,  carpentry, 
poultry;  drives.  ADVERTISER  2892,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


7%  ACRES  OF  LAND,  some  cleared  land,  some 
firewood;  loam  soil:  clear  title:  $20  acre,  cash 
price.  ELTON  J.  NEWKIRK,  Owner,  Elmer, 
N.  J. 


- - - - -  —  W  1  l  XV  A  UUUCillf,  (3CU- 

tion  Northern  Virginia,  33  acres,  Route  50, 
W_ashington  70  miles;  eight  rooms,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  buildings;  high  elevation,  beautiful 
views,  pine  grove,  woodland,  stream,  fruits;  12 
acres  excellent  trucking  land,  special  for  melons, 
tomatoes;  $6,000,  terms.  ADVERTISER  2909, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVE  130-ACRE  farm,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  used 
week-end  home  by  city  owner;  will  turn  over 
farm  and  equipment  to  reliable  couple  with  no 
children  in  return  for  services;  modern  house: 
permanent  position;  good  farming;  small  month¬ 
ly  salary  until  regular  income  can  be  realized; 
state  age,  experience,  reference  and  other  de¬ 
tails  to  merit  interview.  ADY7ERTISER  2900 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

65-ACRE  FARM  suitable  for  fruit  trucking  or 
dairying;  6-room  frame  house,  silo,  cow  and 
horse  barn,  garage,  henhouse,  other  buildings; 
all  newly  painted;  electricity  and  telephone 
available.  ELMORE  J.  CARSON,  R.  D.  1 
Walden,  N.  Y. 

RESPONSIBLE  YOUNG  couple  seeking  equipped 
farm  to  rent  in  Hudson  Valley;  interviews  in¬ 
vited.  ADVERTISER  2904,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — Reasonable  distance  Hudson 
ti tilde,  good  water,  electricity.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — •  Small  farm  with  some  buildings 
I  ennsylvania  or  New  Jersey  preferred  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 


Fruits  and  Foods 


EL  VENADO  RANCH  finest  Imperial  prunes: 

guaranteed  the  largest,  highest  quality  prunes 
grown,  o-lb.  fancy  redwood  box.  $2.  carriage 
Calif  WrUe  S'  BATHCEBLOR,  Venado  P.  O., 


H9?EY’  NEW  "op,  white  clover,  60-lb.  can 
$i.2i,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


EL  VENADO  RANCH  finest  Imperial  prunes 
stuffed  with  English  walnuts,  3-lb.  de  luxe 

RATCHPOon  .ear£ia8e  Paid-  Write  S. 

BA1CHELLOR,  Venado  P.  O.,  Calif. 


.  10  lbs.  best  clover.  $1.50  prepaid 
SPEXCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  YT. 


*  suPerb  honey.  $1  postpaid. 

HOLLYHOCK  GARDENS,  Buckland,  Mass. 


H«?-nY  ^  lbs-  ,extra  eloper,  $5.40,  28  lbs. 

10.  00  lbs.  buckwheat  $4.80.  amber  $4  80 
not  prepaid:  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.60;  satis- 
vifle,°N  ?yaranteed-  F-  W.  LESSER,  Fayette- 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honev,  5  lbs  nostnaid  «1 
Ionia  UN  I1'70'  SCRIB*ER  HILL  APLYRIEs! 


OUR  BEST  light  clover  honey:  1  5-lb.  pail  $1. 
-  ,7  pa*.*  jt’l-SO  and  6  Pai,s  $4.50:  buckwheat  i 
•  >-lb.  pail  90c.  2  pails  $1.70  and  0  pails  «4-  all 
Postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  wholesale  prices 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  n!  Y 


FOR  SALE— Comb  honey,  buckwheat  and  amber 
by  case.  O.  V.  CROUNSE,  Altamont.  N.  Y 


NORT  HERN  SPY'  apples,  delivered  New  York 

CII4Pl\erS^  Np"c  E?gland-  52-25  per  bu.  A.  o’. 
tiiAl  Ln,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 


BInounds  YlA7:XUT  ,ke.rnels-  highest  quality,  2 

pounds  $1.2.a,  postpaid.  H.  F.  STOKE,  Roan¬ 
oke,  \  lrgima. 


TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  orange  _  sweet 

juicy,  full-flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  SI  75 
with  order,  express  charges  collect;  grapefruit 
heavy,  tender  and  flavory,  price  $1.50;  assorted 
$l.ii.  tangerines  $1.75;  absolute  satisfaction 

XSTSSd™15-  HELEN  THmus- 


NWARCSEMOOM7iS%,5:T.““P,e 


PEANLTS— Buy  direct;  recleaned  No.  1  stock 
SlfP  n?!!'KS,  *V-75’  50  P°UIKls  $6.50.  100  pounds 
traUiL  w  shipments.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO., 
r  ranklin,  \irginia. 


R!,RE  PORK  sausage^  real  country  style,  2 V. 
ids.  $i  i  lbs.  $1.75;  hickory  double  smoked 

ch^seanhivb«C°+n’  ia"  45  Cts':  best  camembert 

STFTNFR’?  ;4)  cts‘:  aU  Postpaid. 

klEljsER  S  I1  ARMS,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

H  eo  EY~1?°»obs-  fan°y  clover  $10.  light  amber 
n$9^  mixed  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn. 

I^.LLA*^  RIVER  oranges  or  grapefruit,  55-lb 

$3  tobTeP*To-  52.75.  juice  and  table 

Florida!  $3  CIIESTER  GROVES,  City  Point, 


FAYCYTHEE-mrENED  Indian  River  oranges 
„™lrilnt  tangerines,  not  artificially  col- 
order  delivered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3  ‘>5  ner 
bushel.  THE  ARP  GROVES,'  Sharpes.  Florida! 

H10  Elbs  1«iD-nY  ,sal?:  ,best  clover,  5  lbs.  90c, 
J.U  lbs.  $1.50,  buckwheat  same  price;  comb 

rTt  t  iVrn :  7,atl,sfai'tion  or  money  back.  M.  E. 
JJALLARD,  Itoxbury,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  THE  health  sweet:  5-lb.  pail  white  or 

BL.1  \  fiin90! ptao1  ialt'  also  buckwheat  comb. 

LLAXCHARD  APIARIES,  Naples.  N.  Y. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  sweet  potatoes  for  apples, 

T  |y™P’  PUfebred  pigs,  etc.  Write 

J.  1.  IUUA  l  ILL,  I’ ranklin,  Virginia. 

PURE  MAPLE  syrup  $2  per  gallon  postpaid;  po- 

Somr.New  I!Prn„.l>N.'HY.  R°BERT  CHURCH’ 


CIswnE  _BEACR  walnut  kernels,  lb.  75c,  2  lbs. 
*  i  0  ,  ’  53-85,  parcel  post  paid:  SO  lbs. 
,iack  'valailts  111  the  shell,  not  prepaid,  $2.50 

MAMS-T?a,elibarkSJn  tbe  SheU  52.  R.  L.  HAR- 
MAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


LIMBURG  AND  MUENSTER  cheese,  manufac- 
tured  by  experienced  Swiss  cheese-makers; 
made  in  New  York  State ;  awarded  first  prizes 
New  York  State  Fair;  six  pounds,  postpaid,  in- 
®Ufcd,  cash  with  order,  first-second  zone  $1.65. 
third  51.  <0,  fourth  $1.80,  fifth  $1.95,  sixth 
$2.0o,  seventh  $2.20.  eighth  $2.35;  wholesale, 
~i  pounds  or  60-pound  boxes,  not  prepaid  °2t4c 
per^pound  cash.  GEO.  N.  HALL,  Boonville, 


FANCY  OHIO  maple  syrup  $2  per  gal.  on  cars 
here,  cash  order.  GEO.  L.  MARVIN,  Andover 
Ohio. 

HONEY  00  lbs.  fine  buckwheat  $4.50.  amber  or 

mixed  Fall  honey  $4.50.  CLAYTON  WRIGHT 
Brocton,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  856. 


Feeding  Horses 

I  have  a  10-year-old  gelding  saddle 
horse  in  fair  condition.  He  has  been  fed 
molasses  feed,  oats,  bran,  corn,  etc.  I 
have  about  125  pounds  of  oats  and  50  of 
bran  on  hand.  Will  oats  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  bran  mash  put  him  in  good  con¬ 
dition  ?  K-  A. 

Whole  oats  of  good  quality  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  feed  for  horses.  Horses  at  medium 
work  will  require  approximately  one 
pound  of  feed  for  each  100  pounds  live 
weight  for  grain,  and  a  similar  amount 
of  good  quality  hay.  One  quart  of  oats 
weighs  about  one  pound,  if  the  horse  is 
idle  most  of  the  time  four  quarts  of  good 
quality  oats  plus  hay  might  keep  him  in 
good  condition.  If  he  needs  more  the 
amount  should  be  increased.  It  would 
probably  be  more  satisfactory  to  feed 
wheat  bran  regularly  with  the  oats  using 
about  one  part  bran  to  four  parts  oats. 

Then  on  Saturday  night,  if  no  work  is 
to  be  done  on  Sunday  wTith  the  horse, 
many  find  it  a  good  plan  to  with-hold  all 
grain  and  feed  a  bran  mash.  By  mixing 
cut  or  chopped  hay  or  straw  with  the  oats 
horses  will  not  eat  it  so  fast  and  the 
grains  will  be  more  thoroughly  masti¬ 
cated.  When  so  fed  it  probably  does  not 
pay  to  have  oats  ground  or  crushed  for 
horses  with  good  teeth.  There  is  only 
approximately  5  per  cent  greater  diges¬ 
tibility  or  rather  feed  saving  comparing 
whole  and  ground  oats  for  horses  accord¬ 
ing  to  experimental  evidence.  A  salt  brick 
fastened  just  over  the  manger  is  to  be 
recommended,  constant  access  to  salt  as 
desired  will  prevent  many  cases  of  colic. 

R.  W.  D. 


Rheumatism  of  Goat 

As  we  have  a  goat  which  seems  to  be 
suffering  from  rehumatism  and  a  cold, 
can  you  advise  us  what  to  do  for  her? 

New  York.  J.  H. 

The  term  “cold”  is  indefinite,  but  you 
very  likely  mean  common  snuffles,  or 
coryza,  which  occurs  in  animals  as  in 
humans,  and  is  difficult  to  control  and  to 
trate  satisfactorily.  It  ordinarily  results 
from  exposure  to  cold  or  rain,  or  to  dusty 
Corrals  or  musty  hay,  and  is  more  often 
found  in  small  farm  flocks  than  in  range 
animals.  There  is  a  discharge  from  the 
eyes  and  nostrils,  the  animal  has  trouble 
in  breathing,  and  cases  are  known  in 
which  suffocation  and  death  have  oc¬ 
curred.  To  treat  the  condition,  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  quarters  is  advisable.  Pro¬ 
vide  clean,  dry  quarters,  and  plenty  of 
sunshine  and  clean  drinking  water.  The 
nostrils  should  be  cleaned  with  a  cotton 
swab,  after  allowing  an  ounce  or  so  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  to  run 
up  the  nasal  passages.  For  this  purpose, 
the  animal  should  be  held  on  its  back,  and 
the  solution  adminisstered  at  about  blood 


WE  average  1/4  pound  more 
milk  from  every  pound  of 
feed  when  we  add  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  the  ration.  We’ve 
determined  this  figure  from  three  years’  careful  testing.  Each  year,  our 
cows  were  divided  into  two  herds,  using  herd  improvement  association 
records  as  a  guide,  and  only  one  herd  given  Stock  Tonic.  Everything 
done  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis  because  we  wanted  to  be  able  to  give 
you  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  Stock  Tonic. 

How  does  Tonic  make  such  a  marked  difference  in  a  herd  that  is 
already  getting  a  good  ration?  That  brings  up  an  important  point — 
cows  off  feed.  You’ve  had  ’em  off  feed  and  a  little  out  of  condition — 
every  dairyman  has.  Their  systems  get  sluggish,  they  get  a  little  tired 
of  dry  feed,  and  begin  to  mince.  They  slump  in  milk  production  and  cut 
your  profits.  Here  is  where  Stock  Tonic  makes  the  big  difference — it 
keeps  cows  in  condition  to  turn  feed  into  maximum  production. 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  cows  to  try  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic. 
Particularly,  try  it  on  those  cows  that  are  out  of  condition  or  off  feed. 
Try  it  on  cows  due  to  calve  soon.  The  cost  is  only  about  2c  per  cow 
per  day.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


temperature. 

The  rheumatic  condition  is  also  usually 
caused  by  damp  quarters;  exposure,  chills 
or  watery  food.  Sometimes  in  the  first 
stages  a  very  high  temperature  is  re¬ 
corded,  with  labored  respiration  and  stiff¬ 
ness  of  the  gait.  This  makes  it  difficult 
to  diagnose  the  trouble  on  account  of  the 
similarity  with  the  symptoms  found  in 
pneumonia,  certain  poisons  and  acute  in¬ 
fectious  diseases.  To  treat  condition  re¬ 
move  exciting  causes,  and  give  careful 
nursing  care.  Twenty  grain  doses  of  po¬ 
tassium  iodid  or  10  grain  doses  of  sodium 
salicylate  several  times  daily.  You  can 
also  get  results  by  administering  10  grain 
doses  of  aspirin.  In  certain  localities  a 
dficieney  of  mineral  salts  has  been  found 
to  cause  so  called  “rheumatism.”  The 
bones  are  soft,  and  the  least  effort  of  lo¬ 
comotion  is  very  painful,  and  in  such 
cases  good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
providing  a  “salt  lick.”  A  good  tonic  of 
this  sort  is  composed  of  salt  100  pounds; 
iron  sulphate  seven  pounds;  sulphur  two 
pounds  and  ginger  one  pound ;  mixed 
thoroughly.  Naturally,  if  you  have  few 
animals  you  can  make  up  a  small  quan¬ 
tity,  using  the  same  proportions.  We 
shoudl  advise  first  of  all  a  change  to  dry, 
clean  quarters,  and  then  the  remedies 
prescribed  above.  B.  h.  b. 


Carob  Beans  for  Livestock 

What  is  the  value  of  this  product  for 
livestock?  b.  g. 


An  analysis  from  Morrison’s  20th  Edi¬ 
tion  of  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  relative  to 
Carob  beans  is  as  follows : 


Feed 

Dry 

Matter 

Digestible  Digestible 
Protein  Nutrients 

Beans  and  pods. 

87.8 

1.6 

69.4 

Bean  pods  . 

89.5 

1.6 

71.0 

Bean  seeds  . 

88.5 

5.7 

63.8 

California  Bulletins  309  and  271  cover 
some  feeding  trials  with  these  beans  in 
detail.  In  one  test  it  was  found  that  the 
crushed  Carob  beans  and  pods  were  equal 
to  ground  barley  as  part  of  the  ration 
for  dairy  calves.  I  can  see  no  commercial 
advantage  in  their  use.  They  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  imported  at  a  price  which  would 
make  them  attractive  to  use  in  feed  mix¬ 
tures.  R.  W.  DUCK. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 


CONDITIONER  AND  MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 


.to  live  stock  in  win 

■tdatnag  KILLER 

------- 

!!*_ put  Vo** 

inexpensive- 


Beautify  Interior  of  Your  Home  with 


INGERSOLL  PAINTS 


QUALITY— Since  1842 
Direct  from  Manufacturer 
Wholesale  Factory  Prices 


WRITE  TODAY  for  Full  Information 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 
246  Plymouth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Get  My  Factory  Prices  y,  ^ 

Write  for  Catalog:  today.  See  the 
.big:  bargains  I’m  offering.  Save 
k  big  money  on  my  Copper  Stee l , 

A  Farm  and  Poultry  Fence,  Gates, 

Bat  factory  prices.  I  also  save  you 
^5  money  on  Steel  Posts,  Baby  Hr  j!J 

Un  Chicks,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

I  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 
If/  No  extras  to  pay  —  my  prices  save 
Kef  you  a  lot  of  money  —  Quality  guar-  ,  g,  \ 
|f/  anteed  —  Write  to  factory  nearest 
1/  you. — Jim  Brown.  66  MfcSjJXS* 

|  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

\  Dept.  4366  CLEVELAND.  OHIO.  MEMPHIS.  TENN, 


p  FENCE 
BARGAIN  BOOK 


As  low  as 


H.  &.  Z.  Wood  Saws 

of  unsurpassed  quality,  direct 
to  you  at  factory  prices. 

Cordwood  and  Rip  Saws 

Concrete  Mixers,  Mandrels, 
Pulleys,  Boxes,  etc  .  Rubber 
and  Canvas  Belting  at  rock 
bottom  prices.  Catalog  free. 
Write  today. 


HEKTZLEK  &ZOOK  CO..  Box  3,  Belleville,  Pa. 


Guaranteed  highest  quality  at  lowest 
prices.  Copper-Blend  Steel,  99  92/100% 
pure  zinc  galvanized.  Horse-high, 
Bull-strong,  Pig-tight  Farm  Fence: 
Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence,  Steel 
Posts.  Gates,  BarbWire,  Paints.Roof- 
ing.  WE  PAY  FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Box  230  Wane to,  Indiana. 


Right  here  lies  the  pay-line  of  dairy 
income— -the  healthy  condition  of 
udder  and  teats.  The  quick  clearing 
up  of  CAKED  BAG,  Inflammation, 
cracked,  chapped,  bruised  or  cut  teats 
without  LOST  MILK  calls  for  the 
use  of  BAG  BALM,  the  positive  oint¬ 
ment  for  delicate  udder  tissues. 

No  other  application  will  give  such 
prompt  and  complete  results,  because 
BAG  BALM,  alone,  carries  a  potent 
distilled-oil  ingredient  developed  es¬ 
pecially  for  promoting  quick  healing 
of  the  tender  tissues  of  udder  and 
teats.  Accept  no  substitute;  Bag 
Balm  is  so  inexpensive,  clean  and 
effective.  Big  10-ounce  can,  only  60c 
at  feed  stores,  druggists,  general- 
stores. 

FREE  BOOK  —  " First  Aid  for 
Dairy  Cows”  sent  upon  request.  Filled 
with  valuable  advice  on  treating  ills 
of  cows. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9- A  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

BAG  BALM  DILATORS — smooth,  ivory-like, 
icannot  irritate  or  absorb  pus  infection.  25 
packed  in  Bag  Balm,  60c. 


BALM 


A  Calf  is  a  Baby. . . 
Needs  Warm 

*  »  1.  ; ;  V-  *y.  Jv‘-c 

Liquid  Food 


The  experience  of  many,  many  years  shows  that 
Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal  is  a  perfect  replacement  for 
nature’s  own  calf  food — whole  fresh  milk — at  much 
less  cost.  It  agrees  perfectly  with  the  delicate  diges- 
tion  of  the  baby  cow.  Fed  warm,  Blatchford’s  sup¬ 
plies  all  needed  elements,  vitamines  and  digestive 
aids.  Try  it  and  you  will  always  use  it.  Raise  fine 
dairy  calves  and  money-making  vealers.  See  your 
feed  dealer.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  giv¬ 
ing  his  name. 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  CO. 

9  Madison  Street  Waukegan,  III. 


The 

Only  Rival  Of 
Nature’s  Own 
CALF  FOOD 


E  LAST  DROP 


Delivered  prices  quoted  on 
request. 

THE  E.  BIGL0W  CO.,  New  London,  0. 
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How  Christmas  Often  Comes  In  A  Snowy  Country 
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Building  and  Handling,  Greenhouses 


HERE  are  big  profits  and  a  great 
many  advantages  in  having  a  green¬ 
house  in  connection  with  your  place. 
As  outlined  in  my  article,  “Farming 
Under  Glass,”  page  G26,  several 

_ _ crops  of  vegetables  can  be  grown  in 

the  Winter  and  thousands  of  plants  can  be  started 
for  setting  out  in  the  Spring.  Flowers,  too,  can  be 
raised  and  nursery  stock  propagated  to  increase 
your  earnings. 

There  are  three  types  of  greenhouse  constructions : 
The  complete  iron  frame,  the  semi-iron  frame  and 
pipe  frame.  Because  the  latter  is  most  popularly 
used  in  connection  with  farming,  that  is  the  type 
I  will  describe.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  it  costs  less 
and  is  easier  for  a  handy-man  to  build  himself,  has 
some  bearing  on  its  popularity. 

If  you  have  the  pipe  available  or  can  buy  second¬ 
hand  at  a  low  price,  your  greenhouse  will  not  cost 
you  a  great  deal  to  put  up.  When  properly  built  a 
greenhouse  of  pipe-frame  construction  is  very  sub¬ 
stantial  and  will  give  many  years  of  reliable  service. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  section  sketch 
of  an  18-foot  wide  house.  Each  part  is  shaped  and 
arranged  so  that  condensation  will  flow  off  freely  to 
the  ground  and  not  settle  to  cause  rot.  I  or  this  rea¬ 
son,  it  does  not  pay  to  use  crudely  shaped  parts  or 
insecure  make-shift  fittings.  Select  wood  of  air- 
seasoned  cypress  or  redwood  for  the  wooden  parts. 
These  are  the  only  kinds  of  inexpensive  lumber  that 
will  stand  up  under  extreme  moisture  conditions. 
Use  good  strong  fittings,  too. 

The  glass  most  commonly  used  in  greenhouse 
glazing  is  double  thick,  1G  inches  wide  by  22  inches 
long.  First  a  generous  bed  of  putty  is  placed  in  the 
putty  groove  of  the  glazing  bars,  then  the  glass  is 
laid  on  it  and  held  in  place  with  six  five-eighths- 
inch  nails.  Roof  glazing  starts  at  the  eaves.  Side 
glazing  starts  at  the  sill. 

The  side  can  either  be  glazed  solid  or  sash  of 
sufficient  size  can  be  placed  in  them  to 
fill  the  opening.  This  sash  can  be 
opened  and  closed  with  push  rods  or 
worm  gear  apparatus.  A  great  ad¬ 
vantage  for  ventilating  purposes. 

Sash  about  29  inches  wide  is  often 
used  at  the  ridge  for  ventilating  and 
operated  by  worm-gear  apparatus  with 
a  hand  wheel  or  chain  wheel. 

The  greenhouse  materials  you  need 
to  buy  are  not  expensive.  Often  they 
can  be  picked  up  second-hand  at  a  very 
nominal  cost,  but  even  new,  the  com¬ 
plete  materials,  including  glass  and 
paint  for  an  18x50-foot.  house  will  not 
run  more  than  $350. 

An  existing  farm  building  or  a  shed 
built  for  the  purpose  will  do  nicely  for 
a  work-room  and  a  place  to  house  the 
boiler  plant.  The  greenhouse  can  be 
attached  to  it  and  save  the  cost  of  one  glass  end. 
This  building  should  be  located  on  the  northerly  or 
westerly  end  of  the  greenhouse. 

Heat  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  hot-water  heating 
system.  Hot  water  is  best  for  small  houses  because 
it  maintains  a  consistent  temperature  over  a  longer 
lieriod  of  time  without  attention.  The  boiler  plant 
is  usually  located  in  a  frame  building  at  one  end  of 
the  greenhouse  in  a  pit  or  cellar.  There  are  two 
types  of  hot-water  systems:  Rising  circulation  and 
overhead  main. 

Rising  circulation  is  the  better  because  it  main¬ 
tains  an  even  temperature  throughout  the  length  of 
the  house.  The  boiler  is  located  in  a  pit  or  cellar 
deep  enough  so  that  the  top  of  the  boiler  is  below 
grade.  Radiation  is  distributed  throughout  the 
greenhouse  by  two-inch 
pipe  coils  located  along 
the  side  walls  and 
ground  beds.  The  coils 
must  be  level,  or  better, 
slope  gradually  up  from 
the  boiler  room  end. 

This  system  is  suitable 
for  small  houses,  say 
those  having  coils  up  to 
200  feet  in  length. 

An  overhead  main 
system  is  suitable  for  a 
house  that  is  no  longer 
than  twice  its  width. 

The  boiler  is  located  in 
a  shallow  pit  deep 


By  Ernest  Chabot 

enough  so  that  the  crown  sheet  of  the  boiler  is  below 
the  coils.  The  water  flows  through  an  overhead 
main  to  the  far  end  of  the  greenhouse  where  it 
drops  down  to  the  pipe  coils  and  flows  back  to  the 
boiler. 

In  the  management  of  greenhouse  plants  there  is 
a  wide  range  of  practice.  Some  plants  explain  their 
needs  without  much  difficulty.  Others  merely  give 


eurately  that  they  merely  have  to  ask  for  what  they 
want  at  the  time  they  need  it. 

Here  is  a  feature  of  this  type  of  work  that  may 
well  be  considered.  The  greenhouse  man  has  been 
observant  of  the  community’s  needs  in  vegetable 
plants. 


Section  through  an  18-foot  greenhouse  of  pipe-frame 

construction. 

hints  which  the  person  handling  them  mu§t  inter¬ 
pret.  The  more  experience  he  or  she  has  in  this 
line  the  more  readily  will  the  needs — and  wants — of 
the  growing  things  be  anticipated. 

There  is  some  difference  between  needs  and  wants 
or  desires  in  plants  as  well  as  humans.  It  may  not 
be  well  for  a  man  to  have  everything  that  he  wants, 
but  plants  are  never  spoiled  by  catering  to  their 
utmost  desires,  and  this  often  explains  the  different 
results  in  their  growth  and  general  behavior. 

Insight  and  experience  both  count  in  greenhouse 


A  small  farm  type  greenhouse  with  gutters  at  the  cave  lines,  ready  to  have  a  house 

added  on  either  side  at  some  future  date. 


Pruning  Suggestions 

Even  though  we  have  had  much  experience  in 
pruning  fruit  trees  it  is  well  not  to  think  we  know 
it  all.  So  these  Winter  days  and  in  the  long  eve¬ 
nings,  we  may  well  look  up  about  pruning.  We  can 
watch  for  items  and  articles  in  our  farm  paper,  read 
again  books  and  bulletins  on  pruning.  Then  later 
will  come  the  Farm  Bureau  demonstrations,  where 
rubbing  elbows  with  other  fruit-growers,  we  are 
likely  to  jostle  in  some  new  ideas.  It  will  be  wise  to 
look  over  the  implement  catalogs  and  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  farm  papers  for  any  new  things  in  saws, 
pruners  and  wound  dressings. 

It  is  well  to  remind  "ourselves  of  a  few  of  the  fun¬ 
damentals,  such  as  cutting  the  limb  off  snug  to  the 
parent  branch  so,  on  the  one  hand  no  stub  is  left  to 
rot  back  into  the  tree,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
wound  will  not  be  too  large  to  heal  readily. 

I  suspect  the  shape  of  an  apple,  pear  or  cherry 
tree  is  still  a  question  open  to  debate :  The  vase 
type,  the  leader  type,  the  modified  leader  and  all 
variations  between  have  their  good  points  and  prob¬ 
ably  have  undesirable  points.  After  all  is  said  and 
done  the  ideas  of  the  one  pruning  will  probably  be 
the  determining  factor.  So  we  need  to  read  and  keep 
our  ears  open  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the  best 
shape  types  of  fruit  trees.  If  we  can  add  an  artistic 
eye  and  an  understanding  imagination  as  to  how 
nature  will  second  or  modify  our  efforts,  we  will 
produce  trees  to  please  the  eye  and  delight  the  heart. 

When  pruning  one  should  be  on  a  constant 
watch  for  dying  or  diseased  limbs.  Canker  and 
blight  may  he  headed  off  by  cutting  off 
the  first  limbs  that  are  affected.  Even 
though  desirable  limbs  have  to  be  sac¬ 
rificed,  the  tree  will  later  grow  and 
round  out  the  gap  to  the  proper  shape. 

The  effect  of  pruning  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  crop  of  fruit  is  a  large  subject  all 
by  itself.  We  should  think  and  study 
carefully  that  part  of  the  delightful 
task  of  growing  fruit. 

Another  and  necessary  part  of  prun¬ 
ing  is  cleaning  up  the  brush ;  a  hard 
slow  task  that  comes  when  lots  of  other 
things  are  demanding  time  and  atten¬ 
tion.  We  may  learn  of  some  new  idea 
this  year  that  will  save  time  and  work 
on  this  job.  I  have  tried  several  things. 
One  seemed  promising  and  I  built  a 
sort  of  magnified  loafer  rake  to  drag 
behind  the  truck.  It  gathered  up  a  lot 


w"ofk.  A  man  in  Central  New  York,  who  is  credi¬ 
tably  running  two  small  greenhouses,  approximately 
2,000  square  feet  of  space,  explains  that  he  picked 
it  all  up  himself.  That  is  he  had  no  special  train¬ 
ing  or  apprenticeship.  He  started  in  a  very  small 
way,  was  observant,  and  is  now  a  skilled  propagator, 
with  examples  of  his  work  in  sand  boxes  that  old- 
timers  in  the  business  might  well  envy. 

The  demand  for  cut  flowers  is  small  in  the  lo¬ 
cality,  so  his  work  is  confined  largely  to  house  and 
bedding  stock  and  vegetable  plants.  In  the  latter  he 
has  run  out  his  chief  competitors,  the  local  farmers 
and  villagers  who  had  bothered  with  hotbeds  and 
cold  frames  for  their  small  demands  of  a  few  dozens 
or  hundreds.  They  are  glad  to  find  that  their  local 
greenhouse  man  has  anticipated  their  needs  so  ac- 


A  virtual  farm  under  glass  built  by  Bogert  Brothers,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  range  consists  of  33  houses  22  feet 

wide  hi )  254  feet  long  connected  by  gutters. 


of  brush  and  dumped  it  all  right,  but  the  final  result 
gave  no  saving  of  time  or  expense.  Now  my  routine 
is  to  hire  a  couple  of  boys  to  pick  up,  one  each  side 
of  the  long  low-bodied  truck.  I  put  two  poles  or 
narrow  boards  on  the  bottom  of  the  truck  body, 
then  pile  brush  on  top  of  them.  Then  in  unloading, 
pull  the  brush  load  back  to  a  near  balance  on  the 
end  of  the  truck  body.  Then  it  is  easy  to  grab  the 
ends  of  the  poles  and  dump  the  brush  out  on  the 
brush  pile.  f.  pearson. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  one  time  a  brush  burning  truck  was 
used  by  quite  a  number  of  persons.  This  was  a 
sheet  iron  box  mounted  on  metal  wheels.  The  brush 
burned  in  it  fairly  well  if  there  were  some  dead 
branches  to  keep  it  going,  but  it  was  some  bother  to 
pile  the  brush  on  so  that  it  would  burn.  We  have 

sometimes  put  the  brush 
in  small  heaps  in  the 
widest  spaces  between 
the  tree  rows  and 
burned  in  late  Winter 
when  there  was  no  wind. 
One  m  a  n  w  h  o  m  we 
know  leaves  all  of  the 
small  b  r  u  s  h  on  t  li  e 
ground,  and  most  of  it 
gets  broken  up  and  rot¬ 
ten  during  the  year.  He 
uses,  in  addition,  a  cov¬ 
er  crop  of  weeds.  Mr. 
Pearson’s  method  is  logi¬ 
cal  and  may  improve  on 
the  method  you  now  use. 
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Southern  Vermont  Fruit  Growers 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Vermont  ap¬ 
ple-growers  was  held  at  Brattleboro  on  November  19, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Windham  County  Fruit- 
Growers’  Association.  Attention  was  given  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  cold  storage  problems,  to  the  outlook  for 
apples,  and  to  a  soil  conservation  project  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  apple  cold  storage  committee,  consisting  of 
Charles  H.  Perkins,  Cabot  Holbrook  and  Norman  A. 
Howe,  all  of  Brattleboro  but  to  cover  the  county,  re¬ 
ported  a  need  for  storage  facilities  in  this  section, 
but  due  to  lack  of  financial  support  they  felt  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a 
co-operative  storage  in  Brattleboro  now.  Several  of 
the  growers  hope  to  build  their  own  cold  storage 
plants. 

The  storage  house  which  the  committee  felt  is 
needed  here  would  hold  60,000  bushels  of  apples.  It 
would  be  a  building  64  by  100  by  20  feet  with  two 
stories  and  a  packing  room.  Such  a  building  would 
cost  about  $40,000  for  site,  building  and  equipment 
installed.  The  committee  felt  that  the  need  for 
storage  facilities  was  still  a  problem  and  hoped  that 
some  sort  of  storage  could  be  provided.  Last  year 
a  survey  made  among  apple-growers  indicated  that 
growers  would  store  47,600  bushels.  A  survey  made 
this  Fall  indicated  that  growers  would  store  47,300 
bushels.  The  committee  felt  that  a  00,000-bushel 
cold  storage  house  would  easily  be  filled  with  local 
a  pples. 

The  outlook  for  apple-growers  was  presented  by 
Carl  E.  Van  Deman,  of  the  Extension  Department  at 
Burlington,  who  forecast  a  steady-rising  price  for 
apples.  With  a  light  crop  of  apples  in  the  country 
and  comparatively  light  cold  storage  holdings  of  the 
McIntosh  variety,  the  outlook  is  for  a  steady  rising 
market  for  “Macs”  from  now  until  the  end  of  the 
marketing  season  early  in  the  Spring.  The  McIn¬ 
tosh  is  the  most  important  variety  of  apple  produced 
in  Vermont,  Mr.  Van  Deman  points  out,  and  a 
number  of  the  State’s  apple-growers  have  stocks  of 
this  variety  in  storage. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  “Macs”  in  New  York  City, 
in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany 
were  900,000  bushels  on  November  1,  or  600,000 
bushels  less  than  a  year  ago.  In  im¬ 
portant  cold  storage  plants  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Maine  and  Connecticut,  the 
holdings  of  “Macs”  totaled  690.000 
bushels  on  November  1,  or  one-sixth 
less  than  a  year  previously.  The  com¬ 
mercial  apple  crop  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  66,201,000  bushels,  or 
nearly  28, 000, 000  bushels  less  than  last 
year’s  production.  The  commercial 
crop  in  Vermont  is  estimated  at  151,000 
bushels  as  compared  with  a  production 
of  502,000  bushels  last  year.  Van 
Deman  advised  growers  to  set  more 
trees  to  meet  a  diminishing  supply  of 
apples. 

E.  M.  Root,  county  agent,  outlined 
the  probable  soil  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  for  orchardists  in  1937,  stating 


contribute  substantially  to  this  worthy  movement. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  State  fruit-grow¬ 
ers’  meeting  to  be  held  in  Burlington  January  12  in 
conjunction  with  the  Union  Agricultural  meeting, 
and  farm  products  show. 

The  Windham  County  Fruit-Growers’  Association 
elected  officers  as  follows :  President,  Otis  W.  Ami- 
don,  Halifax ;  vice-president,  Charles  Wright,  Graf¬ 
ton ;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  Cabot  Holbrook,  Brattle¬ 
boro  ;  executive  committee,  J.  W.  Collins  of  West¬ 
minster,  Wallace  Ranney  of  Westminster  and  D.  H. 
Fairbanks  of  Brattleboro. 

County  Agent  Edmund  M.  Root  reported  482  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  showing  rapid  growth  the 
past  few  years.  “We  are  not  a  political  organiza¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Root  assured,  “but  we  can  justly  be  proud 
of  the  honors  that  have  come  to  our  Farm  Bureau 
president,  the  newly  elected  Governor  of  Vermont, 


a  larger  Federal  allowance  per 


that 

acre  and  per  ton  should  be  made  to  en¬ 
courage  orchadists  to  improve  their  or¬ 
chard  soil,  with  government  aid. 

Fruit  Agent  Evans,  from  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.,  Dutchess  County,  discussed 
a  variety  of  problems  relating  to  new  sprays,  and 
troublesome  insects.  Mr.  Evans  said  that  Dutchess 
County  has  cold  storage  capacity  for  500,000  bushels 
of  apples  and  produces  a  lot  more  than  that  amount. 
He  stated  that  a  storage  of  less  than  10,000  bushels 
was  inefficient  to  operate.  With  regard  to  spray  in¬ 
jury,  Mr.  Evans  stated  that  damage  in  his  section 
seemed  to  show  most  from  the  early  sprays,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  calyx  spray.  Less  caustic  sprays  are 
l>eing  tried  to  correct  this  trouble.  Tar  oil,  and  tar 
oil  and  lubricating  oil  combined  are  being  used  to 
control  green  and  rosy  aphids,  particularly  in  cold 
periods  when  nicotine  is  not  effective.  The  various 
species  of  apple  insects  and  their  control  were  taken 
up  in  detail  and  new  methods  and  sprays  discussed. 

Fall  and  early  Winter  pruning  of  fruit  trees  is 
considered  to  lie  a  rather  dangerous  practice  because 
of  Winter  injury.  Baldwin  apple  trees  and  other 
varieties  most  susceptible  to  Winter  injury  should 
not  be  pruned  until  late  Winter  or  early  Spring.  In 
large  orchards  where  some  pruning  must  be  done 
throughout  the  Winter  months,  it  is  safer  to  start 
pruning  on  McIntosh  and  other  varieties  which 
showed  little  or  no  injury  after  the  cold  Winters. 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  New  York-New  Eng¬ 
land  Apple  Institute,  and  growers  have  signed  up  to 


M.  />.  Cummings  is  shown  in  the  top  picture  amid  the  Siceet  clover  in  a  new 
orchard  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  Orchard  Co.,  Westminster,  Vt.  The  lotver 
picture  shores  a  group  of  Vermont  boys  harvesting  apples. 

George  D.  Aiken,  of  Putney,  former  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State.” 

County  Club  Agent  Bruce  R.  Buchanan  reported 
50  4-H  clubs  in  Windham  County,  and  much  interest 
in  the  work. 

Ralph  E.  Flanders  of  Springfield,  member  of  the 
Vermont  Planning  Board,  was  the  principal  speaker, 
advocating  an  improvement  in  everything  produced 
in  the  State  so  as  to  make  the  name  Vermont 
synonymous  with  quality.  m.  b.  ctjmmings. 


Warnings  About  Codling  Moth 

Having  done  the  first  real  orchard  spraying  in  this 
part  of  Southern  Ohio,  as  far  as  I  know,  45  years 
ago,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  J.  Green  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  to  see  if  apple  scab  could 
be  controlled,  we  not  only  proved  it  could  be,  but 
also  succeeded  in  control  of  the  codling  moth,  bitter 
rot,  apple  blotch,  curculio  stings.  We  kept  the 
foliage  on  the  trees  green  till  late  in  the  Fall  and 
had  apples  better  colored  than  ever  before. 

Ten  years  later  in  experiments  with  newer  equip¬ 
ment  under  Prof.  Gossard  we  had  apples  so  free 
from  codling  moth  that  his  report  was  that  we  had 
completely  annihilated  them.  In  succeeding  years 


the  codling  moth  became  more  numerous  under  bet¬ 
ter  spraying  and  with  better  spraying  machinery 
and  more  applications  timely  applied. 

Twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago  with  droughts  and  very 
hot  Summers  the  codling  moth  damaged  the  fruit  in 
many  orchards  so  badly  that  from  35  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  fruit  had  to  go  out  as  culls,  and  later  years 
as  much  as  95  per  cent  had  to  go  out  of  some  crops, 
and  they  had  been  sprayed  well. 

'In  fruit-growers’  meetings  some  growers  on  the 
Ohio  River  bottoms  rather  poked  fun  at  our  growers 
on  the  hills  who  had  so  many  wormy  apples,  and 
they  had  so  few,  and  said  we  ought  to  spray  better. 
We  raised  such  a  stir  that  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  put  a  man  in  the  field  to 
check  up  on  the  codling  moth,  the  temperature,  the 
rainfall,  humidity,  etc.  Cages  were  placed  in  the  or¬ 
chards  in  the  Fall  with  codling  moths  in  them.  The 
man  examined  them  daily  in  time  of  emergence  and 
found  the  moths  were  around  two  months  coming 
out,  and  the  second  brood  commenced  along  with  the 
latest  of  the  first  brood.  So  it  was  apparent  that  it 
required  two  or  three  cover  sprays  for  the  first  brood. 

The  time  of  first  egg  laying  was  noted  and  also  the 
time  it  took  them  to  hatch.  He  also  took  a  flashlight 
or  lantern  in  the  evening  and  climbed  up  in  the 
trees  to  watch  the  moths  flying  about  and  laying 
eggs,  and  they  quit  soon  after  it  got  real  dark.  They 
were  very  thick  for  the  second  brood. 

Thus  it  pays  to  get  as  many  as  possible  of  the  first 
brood.  The  early  worms  made  early  second  brood 
and  they  made  a  third  brood  late  in  August  and 
September.  Fruit  that  was  clean  in  early  Summer 
became  very  wormy  in  September.  Several  late  spray 
applications  leave  a  spray  residue  to  be  washed  off 
after  fruit  is  picked.  Maybe  research  will  bring 
forth  some  new  treatment  to  get  around  washing. 

With  so  many  severe  droughts  on  our  hills,  such 
heavy  codling  moth  infestation,  apple  scab  so  bad  in 
1935  during  the  wettest  Spring  and  Summer  I  ever 
saw  and  the  severe  Winter  a  year  ago,  most  of  the 
hill  orchards  had  little  or  no  bloom.  None  of  the 
growers  had  made  any  profits  of  late  years,  so  they 
had  no  incentive  to  fertilize,  prune,  spray,  etc.  The 
past  season  I  know  of  only  one  hill  orchard  that  had 
a  good  crop  of  nearly  clean  fruit.  It  is  rather  young 
and  away  from  other  orchards  and  has 
never  had  codling  moth  worth  noticing 
before.  The  report  is  that  all  the  river- 
bottom  orchards  were  very  severely  in¬ 
fested  with  codling  moth  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer  like  the  hill  orchards  were  a  few 
years  ago.  Some  say  the  poison  is  no 
good,  some  one  thing  and  some  another. 
If  a  person  looks  he  can  find  “stings” 
made  by  newly  hatched  moths  that 
have  eaten  through  the  skin  and  died 
from  the  dose  of  poison. 

I  think  there  are  so  many  moths  that 
whenever  a  few  escape  the  early  sprays 
they  make  many  before  the  fruit  ma¬ 
tures.  I  have  seen  sacks  placed  over 
tops  of  barrels  to  haul  the  fruit  in  that 
had  hundreds  of  worms  under  the  sack 
and  they  all  crawled  out  of  the  apples 
from  one  day  to  the  next.  A  grower 
who  keeps  his  apples  at  home  in  the 
Fall  or  into  the  Winter  is  keeping  his 
codling  moths  at  home  to  build  up 
heavy  infestation  for  the  following 
year.  Getting  the  fruit  away  to  mar¬ 
ket  or  cold  storage  at  once  cuts  down  the  moth  popu¬ 
lation.  All  packages  that  have  had  apples  stored  in 
them  can  be  dipped  in  boiling  water  to  kill  all  worms 
that  have  hid  in  the  cracks.  Packing  houses  can  be 
screened  so  the  moths  can’t  escape  when  they  emerge 
in  the  Spring,  or  som&  solution  can  be  used  to  wash 
walls  and  floor  and  soak  into  the  cracks  to  kill  those 
hiding  over  Winter. 

Orchardists  everywhere  should  be  alert  to  keep 
the  moths  under  control.  If  once  they  get  bad  in 
an  orchard  it  is  doubtful  if  all  efforts  one  can  use, 
will  reduce  the  damage  to  a  negligible  amount.  Out 
on  our  hills  where  100,000  barrels  of  apples  were 
grown  annually  10  to  20  years  ago,  there  has  not 
been  one-tenth  that  many  for  two  years.  Growers  say 
the  orchard  business  is  done  and  will  never  come 
back,  and  the  owners  have  to  change  to  something 
else  for  a  living.  Some  grow  vegetables,  small  fruits, 
farm  crops,  dairy,  livestock,  poultry — some  get  jobs 
trucking,  selling  produce  and  some  get  on  relief. 

Remember  preventive  measures  are  cheaper  as  to 
costs  and  results  than  spraying.  Self-killing  bands 
and  a  prepared  solution  of  scented  and  sweetened 
water  and  any  other  measure  that  will  prevent  or 
destroy  some  of  the  moths,  is  well  worth  trying. 
Lawrence  County,  Ohio.  u.  t.  cox. 
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To  Get  Acquainted! 

Maule’s  Success  Tomato 

Large,  smooth,  heavy,  ripens  evenly, 
without  ridges  or  cracks.  Deep,  solid, 
luscious  flesh;  brilliant  red.  150- 
packet,  1000  seeds,  free  with  Maule’s 
Seed  Book— send  3c  for  postage. 


cy%ouAand&.  Now  Use 

1  Get  all  the  Seeds  You  Want, 
and  let  your  crops  help 
pay  for  them  this  fall ! 

For  four  years  now,  many  Maule 
customers  have  used  this  new  plan 
to  get  more  seeds  when  cash  was 
scarce. 

You,  too,  may  use  it  this  year  to 
pl»nt  more  Maule’s  seeds  for  good- 
luck  crops  at  good-times  prices. 

Send  only  down  payment  with  or¬ 
der,  nothing  more  till  September 
No  interest. 

New  low  prices  for  Maule's  tested,, 
guaranteed  seeds  for  prize  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Head  all  about 
them  in  Maule's  Seed  Book 
—  send  for  yours 
light  away!  ^  fAA11 
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MAULE’S 
GIANT  PANSIES 

Mammoth  3-in.  flowers,  all  col¬ 
ors  mixed,  many  waved  and 
blotched — a  full  25c  packet,  200 
seeds,  for  just  10c.  Send  dime 
today. 
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SEEDS  for  YOUR  FARM! 


Cet  BIGGER  CROPS-MakeMORE  MONEY 

Protect  yourself  against  possible  shortage  of 
high  grade  seeds.  Order  NOW  for  delivery  next 
Spring.  Hoffman’s  heavy  yieldingseedshave  been 
famous  for  38  years  because  they  are  clean,  vigor¬ 
ous  and  prolific. 

All  varieties  of  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Oats,  Soy  Beans, 
Corn,  Potatoes,  Pasture  Grasses,  etc.  WRITE 
TODAY.  Send  name,  address,  also  seeds  you  will 
need. NO  MONEY  DOWN.  Pay  upon  delivery  of  seed 

A.H.  HOFFMAN,  INC  Box  201,  LandisviUe, 


a. 
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DISCOVER! 

IT’S  to  treat  both  the  irritated  throat  and 
inflamed  bronchial  tubes  at  the  same 
time.  With  double-acting  FOLEY’S 
HONEY  &  TAR,  one  ingredient- 
group  coats  the  raw  throat,  quickly 
relieves  tickling,  hacking,  cough-  /  HE  I  I  CUE 
ing;  the  other  enters  blood,  acts  /  |\ELIEVC 
on  bronchial  tubes,  loosens 
phlegm,  speeds  recovery.  To 
check  a  cough  before  it  gets 
worse  or  others  catch  it; 
for  speedy  relief  and  for 
speeded-up  recovery,  ask 
for  double-acting  -  - 


FOLEYS 


COUGHS 


HONEY  £-  TAR 
COMPOUND 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SPRING  planting.  200,000 
Peach  Trees,  150,000  Apple 
Trees,  one  and  two  year  old. 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Nut  Trees 
of  all  kinds.  Millions  of  Straw¬ 
berry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Asparagus  Plants  and  Grape 
Vines.  Best  new  and  o’d  varie¬ 
ties.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubbery  and  Roses.  We  offer  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  lines  of  Nursery 
Stock  in  the  East,  sold  direct  to  the  planters  at 
comparatively  low  prices. 

Send  today  for  our  FREE  Catalog. 

BOUNTIFUL  RIDGE  NURSERIES 

Box  M,  Princess  Anne,  Maryland 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’e  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It  a 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  Box  5,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

rv  a  f  t  Allen’s  1937  Berry-Book 
II  A  y  Describes  Best  Methods, 
1  11 1  Plants.  Varieties:  Fair¬ 
fax,  Dorsett,  Catskili, 
etc.  Copy  Fiee.  Write  today. 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO. 

72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Edmonds’  Trapnest 
Sheets 

This  new  Trapnest  Record  in  pad 
form  is  handy  to  write  on  and  keeps 
the  records  clean.  Good  quality 
paper;  24  monthly  sheets,  keep¬ 
ing  the  records  of  1 08  hens  2  years 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  COMPANY 

Box  559  Established  1854  Painesville,  Ohio 


The  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
Zinnias.  Grown  on  Burpee's  Flora- 
dale  Farms.  To  advertise  Burpee 
Quality  Seeds,  we  make  this  Special 
Offer:  FOUR  BEST  SEPARATE 
COLORS — Scarlet,  Yellow,  Laven¬ 
der,  Rose.  One  regular  full-size  pkt. 
of  each,  4  pkts.  in  all,  for  only  10c. 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE 
All  the  Best  Flowers  and  Vege¬ 
tables.  Lower  Prices  for  1937.  Many 
new  varieties,  including  '‘Crown  of  Gold”  Marigold. 
W.Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  422 Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


It  will  pay  you  to  Send  for  Town- 
sends  Free  Berry  Book.  Describes 
jSSSiESik  best  paying  varieties  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees, 
etc-  alKl  tells  How  We  Grow  Our 
sRmA  Selected  Strain  Plants  and  Help 
Customers  double  yields.  Val- 
regj&nl  ; u  a  bl  e  to  Every  Fruit  Grower. 

Your  Free  Copy  is  Ready. 

E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  25  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


DEPENDABLE  QUALITY 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

2-3  ft.  Apple  20c;  3-ft.  Peach  15c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm,  Flower  & 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit*^^^ 
.Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, etc., 
in  fact  our  1937  Catalog  has  every- 
thing  for  Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. /Gf^cc  , 
|SL4  _  Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House  06//i 

SMMI  Bo^  1  t  Geneva,  Ohio _ 


Questions  About  Fruits 

■— By  H.  B.  Tukey  -  -  ■ 


GRAPEVINES  FAIL  TO  BEAR 


GUMMY  PEACH  TREES 


Can  you  give  me  a  little  advice  as  to 
why  apparently  healthy  grapevines  fail 
to  bear?  Often  I  have  known  utterly 
neglected  vines  to  bear  heavily  and  it 
puzzles  me  that  vines  which  I  have 
trained  on  the  south  side  of  a  building 
bear  scantily,  even  though  they  are  seven 
or  eight  years  planted.  I  have  fertilized 
with  a  5-S-7  fertilizer,  sometimes  with 
manure,  and  have  pruned  every  Spring 
to  about  two  buds.  The  varieties  are 
Delaware,  Salem,  Brighton,  Niagara. 
Worden  and  Diamond.  H.  L.  B. 

Chelmsford,  Mass. 

The  fact  that  the  vines  are  growing  so 
well  and  that  you  have  given  them  such 
good  treatment  suggests  the  possibility 
that  they  are  “over  vegetative.”  It  is  well 
known  that  fruitfulness  in  any  plant  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  proper  balance  between  the 
carbohyrdates  manufactured  in  the  leaves 
and  the  nitrogen  intake  from  the  roots. 
If  a  plant  is  receiving  a  high  proportion 
of  nitrogen  in  comparison  with  the  ability 
of  the  leaves  to  manufacture  sugars, 
then  the  plant  becomes  a  strong  grower 
and  may  even  fail  to  set  fruit.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  merely  makes  matters 
worse,  and  likewise  heavy  pruning  of  the 
top  lowers  the  amount  of  sugar  which  the 
leaves  may  manufacture  to  offset  the  ni¬ 
trogen  from  the  roots.  Now,  the  nitrogen 
supply  from  a  vigorously  growing  plant  is 
reduced,  this  often  throws  a  plant  into 
bearing. 

You  will  understand  that  this  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  does  not  include  all  the  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  relation  between  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  nitrogen,  but  the  ones  that 
have  been  mentioned  would  seem  appli¬ 
cable  to  your  case.  Accordingly,  it  would 
seem  a  good  guess  that  leaving  a  few 
more  buds  per  cane  would  be  helpful  in 
increasing  the  sugars  manufactured  in  the 
leaves,  and  that  withholding  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizers,  root  pruning,  or  even  ringing  the 
canes  might  be  helpful.  Having  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  in  mind,  you  will  be  able 
to  work  the  problem  out  to  suit  your 
particular  conditions. 


DRYING  UP  OF  RASPBERRIES 

I  have  a  plantation  of  purple  raspber- 
ries  planted  a  year  ago.  They  were 
w’ell  taken  care  of  in  Spring,  but  about 
July  10  they  seemed  to  dry  up.  We 
thought  it  came  from  the  terrific  heat  and 
dry  weather  so  we  watered  them,  but  we 
never  got  a  berry,  while  our  x’eds  were 
less  than  half  a  crop.  I  am  wondering  if 
there  is  some  blight  which  might  be  caus¬ 
ing  the  ti’ouble.  J.  M. 

Youngsville,  N.  Y. 

There  are  a  number  of  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  troubles  which  will  cause  raspberries 
to  dry  up  and  shrivel,  and  will  cause  the 
canes  to  wilt.  Before  borrowing  ti’ouble 
by  trying  to  find  just  which  one  might 
be  causing  the  damage,  it  is  a  good  guess 
that  your  suggestion  about  dry  weather 
and  heat  is  correct.  Reports  have  come 
in  from  all  over  the  State  this  year  re¬ 
garding  the  drying  of  berries  and  plants. 
In  the  writer’s  opinion,  it  was  heat  more 
than  drought  which  caused  the  trouble. 
It  was  easy  this  year  to  see  isolated, 
partially  protected  spots,  where  individu¬ 
al  plants  were  partially  shaded  from  late 
afternoon  sun  and  which  developed  fruit, 
while  plants  nearby  succumbed.  This 
injury  was  not  confined  alone  to  berries — 
evergreens,  cherries  and  many  other 
plants  showed  similar  injury.  Watering 
apparently  did  no  good,  exactly  as  you 
have  indicated.  Keep  alert  to  any  dis¬ 
ease  or  insect  symptoms  another  year,  but 
the  chances  are  that  unless  another  hot, 
dry  season  is  ahead  you  may  not  experi¬ 
ence  the  trouble  again. 


PEAR  BLIGHT  ON  APPLE  TREES 

I  have  discovered  what  appears  to  be 
Winter  injury  on  the  trunk  of  two  McIn¬ 
tosh  trees;  later  the  dead  bark  area  splits 
so  as  to  encircle  the  tree.  Is  this  the 
same  disease  that  pear  trees  sometimes 
have?  s.  u. 

Convene,  Me. 

The  disease  to  which  you  refer  at¬ 
tacking  pears  is  probably  pear  blight. 
This  is  a  bacterial  disease  and  while  it 
attacks  the  apple  to  some  degree,  it  is 
confined  mostly  to  the  pear.  In  your 
particular  case  the  injury  is  more  likely 
Winter  injury  than  blight.  Several  in¬ 
stances  have  been  reported  in  the  North¬ 
east  the  last  few  years  describing  a  trou¬ 
ble  similar  to  the  one  you  mention.  There 
is  some  thought  that  following  Winter  in¬ 
jury  there  may  be  a  disease  organism 
which  enters  and  spreads.  Pear  blight  is 
one  of  these.  So  far,  however,  most  indi¬ 
cations  are  to  the  effect  that  the  injury  is 
traceable  to  Winter  injury.  You  will  do 
well  to  cut  back  to  clean  healthy  tissue — 
perhaps  even  bridge  grafting  if  the  wound 
is  large. 


A  peach  tree  in  my  yard  has  a  blasted 
trunk  and  has  splits  in  the  bark  on  the 
branches  from  which  a  sort  of  pitch  oozes. 
The  fruit  was  plentiful  but  wormy  and 
also  exuded  pitch.  What  can  I  do? 

Jamaica,  N.  Y.  d.  j.  \v. 

The  gummy  exudation  from  peach 
trees,  cherry  trees  and  plum  trees  is  a 
symptom  of  injury — not  a  disease  in  it¬ 
self.  To  be  sure,  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
there  is  a  gummosis  disease,  but  it  is  not 
found  in  the  East.  Accordingly,  when  one 
finds  gum  exuding  from  a  peach  tree  it 
means  that  he  must  look  further  to  find 
what  is  wounding  the  tree.  From  your 
description,  it  would  sound  as  though 
peach  borers  might  be  suspected  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  tree,  that  Winter  in¬ 
jury  might  be  responsible  for  the  cracks 
in  the  branches,  and  that  Oriental  peach 
moth  might  be  producing  the  wormy  fruit. 
For  the  peach  borer,  which  incidentally 
you  should  look  after  as  a  regular  prac¬ 
tice  and  not  as  an  emergency  measure, 
use  the  paradichlorobenzene  treatment. 
You  can  buy  the  material  from  hardware 
stores  and  feed  dealers.  You  will  find 
directions  on  the  container.  For  the 
Oriental  peach  moth  there  is  nothing  that 
you  can  do  in  a  practical  way.  Many 
fruit-growers  have  been  turning  to  early- 
ripening  varieties  of  peaches  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  Oriental  peach  moth  is  less 
severe  on  these  varieties.  For  Winter 
injury,  keep  the  trees  in  good  vigorous 
condition  so  that  they  ripen  well  and 
have  good  recovery  possibilities. 


DYING  APPLE  TREES 

I  have  some  Baldwin  and  Northern 
Spy  apple  trees  which  act  in  a  peculiar 
way.  First  the  leaves  begin  to  die  around 
the  edges,  then  the  bark,  beginning  at  the 
ground  and  extending  up  the  tree  for  IS 
inches,  changes  color  to  what  I  should 
call  a  dark  wine  color.  The  area  soon 
dies  and  the  trunk  has  a  clouded  appear¬ 
ance.  The  bark  on  the  upper  limbs  is 
rough  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
pricked  with  the  point  of  a  penknife. 

Kittanning,  Pa.  h.  w.  m. 

Winter  injury  has  been  a  serious  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  East  the  last  few  years  and 
has  been  a  responsible  agent  in  a  number 
of  odd  appearing  symptoms  which  have 
followed.  When  the  crown  of  the  tree 
and  the  crotches  of  the  branches  and 
other  tender  parts  are  severely  injured 
by  cold,  various  organisms  may  enter 
which  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  but  which  ai’e  purely  secondary. 
In  your  particular  case  it  may  be  Win¬ 
ter  injury  that  is  causing  the  trouble.  In 
any  event,  cutting  out  the  cankered  areas 
back  to  fresh  tissue  will  be  a  good  course 
of  procedure.  You  may  have  to  bridge- 
graft  the  most  injured  portion. 
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Ruralisms 


RllOPAGATING  THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. — 
One  of  our  readers  inquires  about  raising 
the  Christmas  rose  from  seed ;  she  has 
tried  it  without  success,  and  wonders 
whether  there  is  some  special  “trick”  in 
doing  this.  Ordinarily  this  hellebore  is 
increased  by  division,  which  is  very  easily 
done.  The  seed  does  not  germinate  well 
unless  sown  just  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and 
it  seems  difficult  to  get  fresh  seed.  We 
do  not  know  whether  these  plants  ripen 
seed  in  our  climate,  as  a  rule,  but  in  any 
case  there  may  be  lack  of  viability  due  to 
climatic  conditions.  To  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment  it  seems  wise  to  buy  a  plant  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  foundation  for  future  divisions. 

Plant  Inspection  in  TnE  Window 
Garden. — Many  are  the  inquiries  from 
plant-loving  women  who  discover  that 
some  cherished  specimen  looks  sickly  and 
anemic  as  a  result  of  insect  infestation. 
In  most  cases  the  presence  of  the  insects 
is  not  suspected  until  the  plant  is  visibly 
suffering  from  loss  of  strength  and  vi¬ 
tality.  Regular  and  frequent  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  plants,  especially  the  underside 
of  ♦he  leaves,  and  the  joints  of  the  stems, 
with  treatment  as  needed,  will  prevent 
serious  trouble  as  a  rule.  There  are  only 
a  few  insects  that  are  likely  to  be  trouble¬ 
some  with  ordinary  window  plants,  the 
commonest  being  mealy-bug,  scale  and 
plant  lice,  though  thrips  and  red  spider 
may  also  occur.  The  greenhouse  white 
fly  is  sometimes  brought  into  the  house 
on  infested  plants,  and  is  extremely  trou¬ 
blesome,  and  difficult  to  control  under 
dwelling-house  conditions.  Mealy-bug  is 
one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  plants  that 
are  soft  in  texture,  and  noticed  as  a 
tiny  pinhead  speck,  pinkish  or  white,  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves.  As  it  grows 
it  continues  to  secrete  a  white  covering 
like  cotton  batting,  until  it  is  quite  no¬ 
ticeable.  In  the  greenhouse  pressure 
spraying,  fish-oil  and  carbolic  spray,  or 
chemical  fumigation  control  it,  but  with 
house  plants  it  is  not  too  great  a  task  to 
rub  the  insects  off  with  a  swab  or  sponge 
attached  to  a  toothpick,  dipping  the  swab 
in  soapsuds  containing  nicotine  sulphate, 
one  teaspoon  to  the  gallon.  If  this  is  done 
regularly  there  should  be  no  real  trouble 
with  a  few  plants.  Coleus  is  especially 
subject  to  mealy-bug  attack,  and  suffers 
seriously  from  it ;  for  this  reason  we  do 
not  like  the  Coleus  aS  a  house  plant. 
Greenhouse  scale  may  be  rubbed  off  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  wise  to  examine  the 
under  side  of  the  fronds  of  Boston  ferns 
at  frequent  intervals,  as  the  scale,  look¬ 
ing  like  tiny  brownish  turtles,  will  be 
found  along  the  mid-rib  or  the  veins  of 
the  pinnae.  Rub  it  off  carefully,  and  treat 
the  plant  to  an  occasional  bath  of  soap¬ 
suds  containing  nicotine  sulphate  which 
will  take  care  of  the  immature  insects 
that  have  not  yet  secreted  the  hard  shell. 
Like  the  mealy-bug  after  he  has  put  on 
his  woolly  overcoat,  the  scale  cannot  be 
reached  by  a  spray  safe  for  the  plant 
after  the  hard  shell  is  developed,  but  the 
young  is  susceptible.  Red  spider  is  trou¬ 
blesome  in  an  atmosphere  too  hot  and 
dry ;  it  infests  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  forming  a  web,  the  tiny  reddish 
insects  being  quite  noticeable.  In  the 
greenhouse,  hard  spraying  with  cold  wa¬ 
ter  controls  red  spider.  With  house 
plants,  a  spray  of  nicotine  sulphate  is  ef¬ 
fective,  and  this  is  also  desirable  treat¬ 
ment  for  plant  lice.  The  white  fly  is 
treated  commercially  with  a  chemical 
fumigation  which  is  highly  effective,  but 
we  do  not  advise  this  as  a  treatment  for 
house  plants,  because  of  the  danger  in  its 
use.  Frequent  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  is  advised  for  the  young  in¬ 
sects,  and  this  will  diminish  the  adults. 
If  the  plants  are  dipped  or  otherwise 
treated  before  being  brought  into  the 
house,  later  insect  infestation  is  much 
diminished. 

The  Rabbit  Plague. — For  a  suburban 
neighborhood  with  small  areas  of  waste 
land  we  seem  unusually  well  supplied 
with  rabbits.  We  have  been  placing 
wire  screening  around  our  fruit  trees, 
but  the  neighbors  complain  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  already  beginning  to  girdle  or¬ 
namental  shrubs.  This  is  a  very  serious 
trouble  where  much  ornamental  planting 
has  been  done.  We  begin  to  wonder 
whether  the  plentiful  use  of  moth  balls  or 
para  dichlorobenzene  would  be  a  repel¬ 
lent.  There  are  plenty  of  hunters,  who 
are  supposed  to  keep  away  from  closely 
built-up  areas,  but  our  grocer  tells  us  that 
his  truck  was  peppered  with  buckshot  on 
a  select  residence  street.  He  suggested 
that  with  hunters  and  hold-up  men  it  is 
always  the  open  season  for  delivei-y 
trucks.  We  have  not  yet  lost  trees  or 
shrubs  through  rabbit  injury,  but  last 
Winter  our  pet  young  peach  tree  was  gir¬ 
dled  by  mice  under  the  deep  snow.  An 


enthusiastic  friend  tried  to  bridge-graft 
the  suffering  tree  with  Prof.  Tukey’s  ad¬ 
vice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  hand  for  constant 
reference,  but  directions  that  work  well 
with  apple  trees  did  not  fit  the  little 
peach,  and  like  many  another  surgical 
case,  the  operation  was  a  success,  but  the 
patient  died. 

English  Ivy.  —  We  are  well  supplied 
with  this  handsome  evergreen  vine,  for 
sprays  rooted  in  water  during  the  Winter 
are  planted  out  in  Spring,  and  it  is  grow¬ 
ing  luxuriantly  in  several  shady  corners. 
Last  Winter  it  was  all  killed  where 
growing  on  walls,  and  we  had  the  melan¬ 
choly  job  of  ripping  the  dead  stems  loose 
and  removing  them,  but  the  roots  were 
not  killed,  except  in  one  very  exposed 
place.  Where  it  was  trailing  on  the 
ground  the  foliage  remained  green  under 
the  snow.  Some  of  it  never  wants  to 
climb,  even  near  a  wall,  but  covers  the 
ground  with  an  ever-green  carpet.  This 
ivy  requires  a  northern  or  eastern  ex¬ 
posure,  where  it  is  at  least  partially 
shaded,  and  dislikes  dry  sandy  soil ;  its 
natural  home  is  in  deep  moist  woods.  It 
is  often  winterkilled  when  used  as  a 
ground  covering  in  cemeteries  because  the 
location  is  too  dry  and  sunny ;  in  such 
places  the  trailing  Vinca  commonly  called 
myrtle  is  preferable.  There  are  innum¬ 
erable  varieties  of  Hedera  Helix,  which 
we  call  English  ivy,  though  it  is  found 
wild  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Northern  Africa 
as  well  as  Europe.  The  typical  form,  the 


leaf  with  three  to  five  lobes,  growing  to 
a  size  of  four  inches,  is  not  considered  as 
hardy  as  the  variety  Baltica,  with  smaller 
pointed  leaves.  One  of  our  plants  grown 
from  a  spray  brought  from  Kenilworth 
Castle,  scene  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  stir¬ 
ring  romance  has  the  small  pointed  leaves 
of  Baltica,  but  this  was  killed  back  badly 
last  Winter.  It  is  on  a  north  wall  where 
sun  does  not  reach  it,  but  evidently  the 
prolonged  periods  of  zero  were  too  much 
for  it.  Our  spray  from  the  New  Forest, 
which  came  from  a  thicket  near  the  place 
where  King  William  Rufus  was  killed  by 
an  arrow  in  the  year  1100,  has  grown 
vigorously,  but  is  being  kept  in  a  pot  in¬ 
doors  this  Winter.  If  we  are  able  to 
make  several  cuttings  from  it,  we  shall 
try  it  outside  another  Winter.  This,  too, 
has  small  pointed  leaves  like  Baltica.  Our 
ivies  rarely  fruit,  but  we  do  see  a  few 
berries  some  years  on  the  older  sprays. 
There  is  an  erect  form  of  the  English 
ivy,  which  forms  a  bush  instead  of  a 
vine,  this  being  called  Arborea  or  Ar- 
borescens,  but  our  non-climbing  plants  are 
trailers.  The  variegated  forms  are  ex¬ 
tremely  handsome,  but  are  usually  too 
tender  for  outdoor  use  in  the  Northern 
States.  However,  there  is  a  charming 
form  listed  as  Hedera  dentata  variegata 
that  is  said  to  be  fully  as  hardy  as  the 
ordinary  English  ivy,  though  we  have  not 
tested  it.  This  has  large  leaves  varie¬ 
gated  with  creamy  yellow.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  pot  plant.  One  unusual  va¬ 
riety,  which  we  have  not  see  for  many 
years,  is  Caenwoodiana ;  this  has  small 
leaves  of  such  a  dark  green  that  they  are 
almost  black,  with  white  veins.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  is  a  returning  taste  for  climb¬ 
ing  pot  plants  trained  to  small  ornamen¬ 
tal  trellises,  and  the  choice  varieties  of 


ivy  are  especially  adapted  to  this  use.  The 
large  flower  shows  sometimes  have  dis¬ 
plays  of  trained  ivy  grown  over  forms  to 
give  the  effect  of  topiary  work ;  globes 
animals,  human  figures  and  geometric 
forms,  which  are  the  result  of  infinite 
skill  and  patience,  and  these  always  at¬ 
tract  interest.  The  ivy  green  is  always 
beautiful  whether  trained  or  left  to  ram¬ 
ble  as  it  will. 

Birds  and  Berries. — Our  bittersweet 
or  climbing  waxwork  bore  a  fine  crop  of 
showy  berries  this  year,  after  many  bar¬ 
ren  seasons.  However,  we  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  enjoy  their  beauty  very  long ; 
they  were  nearly  all  gone  by  the  end  of 
November.  The  birds  enjoyed  them,  and 
we  enjoyed  watching  their  feasts.  The 
Japan  honeysuckle  is  now  attracting 
them;  the  jetty  berries  are  very  plentiful. 
We  do  not  see  birds  eating  our  snowber- 
ries  and  coral  berries  (Symphoricarpos), 
but  these  persist  so  long  that  they  will 
probably  serve  as  food  later.  Hawthorn 
and  firethorn  go  very  quickly — in  fact  the 
firethorn  berries  are  usually  eaten  as 
soon  as  ripe.  Dogwood  fruits  are  at¬ 
tractive  to  a  long  list  of  birds ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  reports  they  are  eaten  by 
ruffed  grouse,  bob  white,  flickers,  downy 
woodpecker,  kingbird,  catbird,  brown 
thrasher,  robin,  wood,  hermit,  olive- 
backed  and  gray-cheeked  thrushes,  eastern 
bluebirds,  cedar  waxwing,  red-eyed  and 
warbling  vireos,  cardinal,  evening  and 
pine  grosbeaks,  purple  finch,  white- 
throated  and  song  sparrows.  Not  that 
we  have  all  these  birds,  but  our  dogwood 
berries  go  very  quickly.  Our  climbing 
roses  are  favorite  bird  restaurants,  the 
small  heps  of  Wieliuraiana  being  special¬ 
ly  attractive.  E.  T.  royle. 


GOODRICH  LITENTUFS 

are  “LITE”  in  weight  and  “TUFF”  to  wear  out! 


Litentuf 

Norka 


Litentuf 
Buckle  Norka 


Litentuf 

Ankleflex 


These  facts,  which  we  pub¬ 
lished  last  year,  set  many 
farmers  thinking: 

In  actual  pedometer  tests, 
we  found  that  the  average 
farmer  takes  19,950  steps 
during  his  usual  working 
day.  And  ordinary  rubber 
boots  weigh  on  the  average 
1  pound,  5  ounces  more 
than  Goodrich  Litentufs. 
That  means  dragging  tons 
of  useless  W'eight  around 
on  your  feet! 

After  realizing  this,  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  decided  to  try 


a  pair  of  Litentufs.  These 
farmers  are  now  enjoying 
new  foot-comfort  and  foot- 
freedom.  Litentufs  are  all 
that  the  name  implies  — 
lightin  weight,  comfortable 
and  flexible  in  fit,  and  sturdy 
and  economical  in  wear. 

Go  to  your  Goodrich 
dealer  today!  You’ll  save 
money  in  the  long  run  and 
get  extra  foot-comfort  with 
Litentufs!  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Co.,  Footwear  Division, 
Watertown,  Mass. 


There  is  a  full  line  of  quality  rubber  t4 1  O  |-% 

footwear  bearing  the  name  VjrvAv/vJ..I.  Av^AJL 

—the  mark  that  assures  you  a  full  dollar* s  value  no  matter  what  Price  you  Pay 
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the  income  of  New  York 
dairy  farmers  was  $32,323,000 
more  in  1935  than  in  1932  ? 


While  cows  have  increased  six  per  cent  and  milk  production  in 
October  increased  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  spite  of  these 
facts  the  farmers  are  receiving  more  money  for  their  milk  and  are 
better  off  today  than  they  have  been  in  the  last  five  years. 

Increased  prices  have  been  secured  in  every  classification. 
Blended  prices  have  gone  up  from  as  low  as  85  cents  per  100  pounds 
in  1933  to  about  $2.00  per  hundred  pounds  today.  For  some  time, 
blended  prices  have  actually  been  higher  than  they  have  been 
since  1930. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  securing  this  increased  blended 
price  was  the  advertising  campaign  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  under  the  supervision  of  Commissioner 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck. 

The  fourteen  months  period  commencing  with  the  1935  campaign, 
which  started  in  August  of  that  year  and  ended  September  30, 
1936,  showed  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  the 
New  York  market  alone  of  S9,549,4S0  quarts  (2,238,737  forty-quart 
cans).  These  millions  of  gallons  of  milk  were  diverted  from  the 
lower  classifications  to  class  one  fluid  milk,  helping  to  stabilize  the 
industy,  push  up  the  blended  prices,  and  so  give  a  larger  income 
to  the  farmer. 

This  increased  consumption  of  fluid  milk  in  the  New  York 
market  alone  means  that  consumers  in  that  area  are  drinking 
216,000  more  quarts  of  milk  every  day  (5,400  forty-quart  cans).  In 
this  same  period,  fluid  milk  consumption  declined  in  Boston  and 
gained  only  slightly  in  Philadelphia.  Thus,  the  increase  is  not  due 
to  improved  economic  conditions  alone. 

New  York’s  advertising  campaign  was  financed  jointly  by  the 
dealers  and  dairy  farmers  of  the  State.  Each  contributed  one-half 
cent  per  100  pounds  of  milk.  Thus  the  total  cost  to  the  farmer  is 
less  than  one-half  cent  per  forty-quart  can! 


Proof  of  the  value  of  the  work  performed 
by  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 


Commissioner  Ten  Eyck  has  always  believed  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  to  see 
that  the  farmer  gets  a  fair  return  on  his  labor  and  investment. 

Due  to  the  untiring  work  of  the  Department,  dairy  farmers 
received  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  more  for  their  milk  in 
1935  than  they  did  in  1932.  In  actual  cash,  this  increase  was 
$32,523,000. 

This  increased  return  to  the  farmer  has  continued,  at  a  more 
rapid  pace,  through  the  first  nine  months  of  1936 — the  increase  for 
this  period  being  $8,152,000  more  for  milk  delivered  to  plants  than 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1935. 

In  the  two  months  of  August  and  September,  1936,  due  to  the 
increased  prices  promulgated  by  Commissioner  Ten  Eyck,  New 
York  dairy  farmers  received  $4,374,375  more  than  they  did  in  the 
same  two  months  of  1935.  Thus,  in  these  two  months  alone,  over 
half  of  the  nine  months’  increase  in  revenue  occurred. 


The  increase  of  $32,523,000  in  the  dairy  farmers’ 
income  in  1935  meant  a  daily  distribution  of  $89,104 
in  extra  cash  to  dairy  farmers,  the  average  being 
$1.30  per  day  per  dairyman,  or  $39.00  per  month  per 
dairyman. 


The  Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity,  Albany 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Two  Boys’  Livestock 


We  frequently  hear  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  young  people  of  today 
have  privileges  and  opportunities  for  de¬ 
veloping  talent  that  we  of  the  older  gen¬ 
eration  never  enjoyed. 

Much  of  this  is  true,  and  yet  there 
were  men  and  women  of  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ment  many  years  ago  before  Junior  Pro¬ 
jects,  4-II  clubs  or  Future  Farmers  of 
America  were  organized. 

An  outstanding  example  of  what  one  of 
these  organizations  is  doing  for  our  rural 
young  people  in  the  development  of  natu¬ 
ral  talent,  confidence  and  initiative  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Inheriting  a  love  for  purebred  livestock 
from  both  his  father  and  grandfather, 
Marion  B.  Tyler,  a  senior  in  South  Byron 
Hight  School,  residing  on  a  farm  adjoin¬ 
ing  our  own,  early  showed  a  desire  to 
own  and  care  for  farm  animals.  At  the 
age  of  six  years  he  plead  with  his  father 
to  allow  him  to  buy  a  “titman”  pig  that 
he  had  seen  on  a  neighbor’s  farm.  With 
Dad's  consent  he  offered  his  cash  on  hand 
consisting  of  one  penny  for  this  little 
titman  pig  just  old  enough  to  wean.  Of 
course  the  amused  and  friendly  neighbor 
accepted  the  offer,  and  the  bargain  was 
promptly  closed. 

The  attention  and  care  bestowed  on 
this  little  porker,  no  longer  than  a  half- 
grown  kitten,  brought  astounding  results, 
the  pig  responded  and  surprised  all  ob¬ 
servers  by  eventually  repaying  its  owner 
with  10  little  pigs!  This  was  the  start¬ 
ing  of  a  series  of  ventures  and  accom¬ 
plishments  that  has  at  last  carried  our 
young  friend  to  the  National  4-H  Club 
Congress  and  International  Live-Stock 
Show  in  Chicago. 

This  honor  was  not  reached  without 
days  and  years  of  hard  work.  Seven  years 
ago  at  the  age  of  10,  Tyler  took  up  4-H 
club  work,  and  his  perseverance  led  him 
to  branch  out  into  feeding  and  breeding 
registered  sheep  as  well  as  hogs,  and  a 
flock  of  poultry  is  also  claiming  a  share 
of  his  attention,  at  present  he  owns  50 
sheep,  35  hogs  and  75  chickens.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  he  has  shown  his  stock  at 
county  fairs  in  Western  New  York  and  at 
the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  At  these 
shows  he  has  been  a  consistent  winner  of 
prizes  totaling  over  $1,000.  Last  year  a 
pen  of  prize  fat  lambs  at  the  Buffalo  fat 
lamb  show,  sold  for  56  cents  per  pound, 
the  best  price  at  the  show,  while  the  total 
receipts  from  stock  sold  amount  to  $4,- 
475.78.  During  the  current  year  he  has 
won  21  first  prizes,  13  seconds  and  23 
thirds,  totaling  $250,  and  the  final  honor 
of  winning  the  Eastern  States  4-H  meat 
animal  achievement  project  contest.  With 
this  award,  offered  by  a  Chicago  packing¬ 
house,  goes  $75  in  cash,  a  gold  w’atch,  and 
a  trip  to  the  International  at  Chicago, 
where  a  further  honor  was  won,  being 
placed  third  in  the  contest  open  to  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States,  entitling  him  to  a 
$100  scholarship  in  any  agricultural  col¬ 
lege,  a  splendid  recognition  and  reward 
for  perseverance  and  painstaking  effort. 

Besides  the  cash  prizes  awarded  at 
these  various  exhibitions,  he  has  stock  on 
hand  well  worth  $1,000,  and  more  valu¬ 
able  than  all  this  is  a  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  that  is  bound  to 
make  him  a  recognized  authority  as  a 
feeder,  breeder  and  judge  of  livestock. 

As  this  story  is  being  written,  another 


young  man  from  our  little  town  has  won 
equal  honors  along  the  same  line  of  effort 
at  the  International,  Charles  Fagan,  22, 
a  senior  at  Cornell,  was  placed  first  in  the 
collegiate  judging  championship)  on  No¬ 
vember  28,  scoring  953  points  out  of  a 
possible  1,000.  This  competition  with 
students  from  agricultural  colleges 
throughout  the  country  has  always  been 
won  in  previous  years  by  a  student  from 
the  West  in  the  real  livestock  country, 
which  makes  these  awards  more  outstand¬ 
ing  coming  to  New  York  State. 

There  may  have  been  some  who  did  not 
enthuse  over  the  idea  when  this  type  of 
4-H  club  work  was  first  conceived  and 
proposed.  But  later  events  and  results 
have  served  to  more  than  justify  the  vis¬ 
ion  of  those  who  sponsored  it.  Our  boys 
and  girls  have  been  inspired  to  greater  ef¬ 
forts  to  achieve  success  by  following  im¬ 
proved  methods  and  details  in  the  care 
and  feeding  of  livestock,  have  made  valu¬ 
able  contacts  with  recognized  authorities 
and  experts  in  livestock  circles,  have 
formed  enduring  friendships  with  others 
of  similar  interests,  have  had  their  hori¬ 
zons  enlarged  and  extended  in  attending 
the  various  exhibitions  and  meetings  here 
and  there,  and  of  even  greater  conse¬ 
quence  is  cultivation  of  comradeship 
between  father  and  son,  which  inevitably 
results  from  working  together  in  carrying- 
on  these  projects,  and  often  solves  the 
problem  “who  shall  carry  on  in  these  old 
farm  homesteads,  when  we  older  ones 
have  finished  our  course.” 

IRVING  C.  H.  COOK. 


Cornell  Cattle  at  Canada 
Show 

The  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture 
entered  27  Ilolsteins  and  Guernseys  at 
the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  Toronto,  Canada. 
The  winnings  were :  One  senior  and 
grand  championship,  one  junior  cham¬ 
pion,  and  one  reserve  champion,  with 
seven  firsts,  five  seconds,  three  thirds, 
four  fourths,  and  other  placements. 

In  the  Holstein  classes,  the  junior 
yearling  heifer  Cornell  Ormsby  Esteem, 
daughter  of  Cornell  Ollie  Pride,  took  first 
place  in  the  junior  yearling  class.  The 
produce  of  Cornell  Ollie  Pride,  shown 
immature,  placed  third,  and  the  breed¬ 
er’s  herd  took  second  honors  and  the  ex¬ 
hibitor’s  herd,  third. 

In  the  Guernsey  classes,  Cornell  Royal 
Agate,  shown  as  a  senior  yearling  in  milk, 
won  junior  championship  honors.  Cor¬ 
nell  Royal  Buttercup  took  first  prize  as  a 
two-year  and  senior  and  grand  champion 
cow.  In  the  breeding  groups,  Cornell’s 
exhibitor’s  herd  was  first,  the  dairy  herd 
first,  and  the  get-of-sire  second. 


Books  for  the  Home 

Success  With  House  Plants, 

Jane  Leslie  Kift  and  Karin  B. 

Hedenberg  . $0.75 

American  Rock  Gardens, 

Stephen  Hamblin .  1.25 

Every  Woman’s  Canning  Book, 

Mary  B.  Hughes .  1.00 

Basket  Pioneering, 

Osma  Palmer  Couch  .  1.35 

Our  Dogs,  C.  E.  Harbison .  2.00 

Water  Gardens  and  Goldfish, 

Sawyer  and  Perkins  .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rurai.  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


This  picture  shoios  a  Christmas  gift  ho  w  of  apples,  developed  by  a  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.,  apple-grower,  who  is  selling  a  substantial  part  of  his  crop  an¬ 
nually  in  this  way.  The  box  contains  24  apples  as  near  perfection  as  possible, 

handsome  to  look  a  t  and  good  to  eat. 
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LIKE  JUNE  IN 
JANUARY 


OLE  KNIT 
COLLARETTE 
SHOULDERS 
RED  CROTCH 
FLAT  LOCKED  SEAMS 
Styles  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Look  for  the  sewed-in  BODYGARD  label. 


AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


Utica  Underwear 
takes  the  sting  out  of  low  temper¬ 
ature  and  damp  winds,  and  makes 
winter  enjoyable.  In  its  carefully 
tailored  workmanship,  you  find 
comfort  that  makes  you  forget  you 
have  it  on. 


UTICA-KNIT  costs  no  more.  In  fact, 
you  pay  less  through  longer  wear. 


UTICA  KNITTING  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


OSPRAUmO 

SPRAYERS 


IfYouSPRAY 
YouNeedThis 
FREE  Catalog 


If  you  raise  Potatoes  or 
Truck  Crops  or  have  an 
Orchard,  you  should 
send  for  our  Catalog. 
It  describes  a  complete 
line  of  Traction  and 
Power  Sprayers  made 
by  specialists,  and  em¬ 
bodying  many  exclusive 
features.  There  are  Trac¬ 
tor  and  Truck-operated 
Models;  also  an  up-to- 
the-minute  Trailer  Mod¬ 
el.  A  modern  Sprayer 
will  quickly  pay  for  it¬ 
self  in  bigger  crops  of 
better  quality,  and  in 
time  and  labor  saved. 

Write  today  for  our 
FREE  Catalog.  Keep 
posted  on  recent  im¬ 
provements  in  Sprayer 
design. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. 
Dept.  d  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Sprayers  for 

More  Than  55  Years 


lIlllliailll.H-lllil'MIlHMIHM.mj.l 


Look  better,  last  longer, 
costless.  Protection  from 
fire,  lightning,  wind  and 
eather.  Send  roof  measure¬ 
ments  today  for  money-saving 
price,  freight  paid.  Ask  for  Catalog  88. 


THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1223-1273  BUTLER  ST.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


dens,  orchards,  nurseries,  poultry  rnnclies. 
country  homes,  etc.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
cultivates,  mows  lawns,  cuts  weeds.  Runs  bolt 
machinery.  2  to  6  H.  1*.  riding  or  walking:  typos. 
Write  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Low  Fac¬ 
tory  Price*  and  lO  Day  Trial  Plan. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  (  Write  nearest  office) 
4712  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
130-F  West  42nd  St.,  Now  York.  N.  Y. 
5312-F  Magnolia  Avo.  Chicago,  Illinois 
668»f  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


W  du- allTRACTOR: 


CANVAS  COVERS 

For  Every  Possible  Need  -  Waterproof  or  Plain 

Manufacturers  of  a  complete  line  of  Covers  for 

FARMERS.  CONTRACTORS  BUILDEKS, 
TRUCKING.  MACHINERY,  ETC. 
Canvas  for  Porch  and  Deck,  Hoofing,  etc. 
“Bureau  of  Standard  Certified  Products’’ 

BOWM  AN  DiriiHAM-nOBBINS,  luc. 
609  Bergen  St.  (Dept.  II)  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His  Country  Folks 


Thanksgiving  Again. — Here  it  is  the 
night  before  Thanksgiving.  The  Parson 
has  come  down  and  built  a  fire  in  the  fire¬ 
place  as  he  loves  to  come  down  and  sit  in 
front  of  it  when  he  has  some  writing  to 
do.  Mrs.  Parson  is  upstairs  doing  a  bit 
of  sewing  on  the  machine.  She  is  quite  a 
bit  better.  We  take  her  breakfast  up  to 
her  every  morning  and  she  gets  up  around 
11  o’clock.  She  generally  goes  to  one 
service  a  Sunday.  Last  Sunday  we  had 
Thanksgiving  down  at  the  old  church  and 
what  a  fine  time  we  had.  The  church  was 
even  full  and  we  had  service  with  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  then  all 
had  such  a  fine  dinner.  The  Parish  room 
was  full  and  we  put  two  tables  right 
along  in  front  of  the  chancel.  It  seemed 
a  good  deal  like  Old  Home  Day  only  not 
on  as  large  a  scale — there  were  so  many 
of  the  old  parishioners  back — people  the 
Parson  was  so  glad  to  see.  After  the  din¬ 
ner  and  while  the  women  folks  were 
cleaning  up,  the  young  folks  and  the  mid¬ 
dle-aged  folks  and  even  some  of  the  old 
folks  had  a  grave  game  of  soft  ball  out¬ 
side.  The  Parson  was  thinking  that  the 
first  story  he  ever  wrote  for  this,  our 
family  paper,  was  about  Thanksgiving — 
“Thanksgiving  on  the  Farm,”  it  was 
called.  This  must  have  been  nearly  25 
years  ago.  Then  he  wrote  one  called 
“Christmas  on  the  Farm,”  and  then  “The 
Hired  Man  on  the  Farm,”  and  after  that 
“The  Hired  Girl  on  the  Farm.”  No  doubt 
he  has  never  written  as  good  ones  since. 
He  Avill  have  to  look  them  up  some  day 
for  they  may  be  among  some  old  numbers 
that  are  tucked  away  in  a  box  somewhere. 


and  for  60  cents  you  get  three  flap-jacks, 
a  bit  of  syrup,  a  couple  of  rolls,  some  cof¬ 
fee  and  yards  and  yards  of  napkin  and 
roll-covering  and  table  covering  and  if 
you  put  75  cents  down  you  can  kiss  the 
change  goodby  for  the  man  never  offered 
to  bring  it  back. 

The  Taxpayers’  League. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  things  we  heard  about  up 
there  was  the  way  Massachusetts  has 
taken  hold  of  her  tax  problem.  There  are 
more  than  200  of  these  leagues  in  the 
State.  They  have  a  speakers’  list  of  65 
persons.  They  claimed  to  have  saved  the 
people  between  40  and  50  million  dollars 
in  the  last  three  years.  One  city  claims 
to  have  saved  $300  and  the  city  of  Wor¬ 
cester  is  said  to  have  found  where  it 
could  save  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
its  garbage  collection.  They  look  up  how 
all  the  legislators  vote  and  send  these  re¬ 
sults  to  the  voters.  This  year  they  had 
messenger  boys  from  Western  Union  de¬ 
liver  this  information  to  900,000  homes. 
You  know  what  the  little  boy  said  when 
he  heard  his  mother  say  that  she  was  so 
sorry  that  the  baby  was  not  a  boy :  “Why 
didn’t  you  get  a  boy?”  he  asked.  “Why 
what  do  you  mean?”  she  asked.  “Why 
you  could  have  had  one  just  as  well  as 
not,  for  I  read  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper,  ‘When  you  want  a  boy,  phone  the 
Western  Union.’  ” 

Christmas. — Yes,  Christmas  will  soon 
be  here.  The  Parson  got  so  he  dreaded 
the  season,  there  was  so  much  extra  to 
do,  trimming  the  churches  and  all.  But 
now  he  has  cut  out  a  lot  of  that  work, 
trimming  with  branches  and  boughs  and 


The  Children  a  nd  Their  Sleds 


When  he  writes  that  book  so  many  have 
asked  him  to,  if  he  ever  does,  there  may 
be  a  sentence  or  two  worth  quoting. 

A  Trip. — -Do  you  want  to  take  a  trip 
with  the  Parson.  He  is  going  up  to  Bos¬ 
ton  to  a  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Council — Boston  noted  for  its  brains  and 
its  beans  but  they  say  the  beans  are  get¬ 
ting  the  better  of  it  up  there.  We  will 
go  up  to  Massachusetts  tonight,  for  the 
Parson  is  to  speak  there  at  a  placing  out 
of  Springfield.  We  will  take  this  bus  to 
Hartford  and  here  gets  on  an  old  fellow 
who  immediately  drops  a  token  as  he  was 
about  to  put  it  in  the  till.  What  a  time 
he  is  having  trying  to  find  it.  He  is 
standing  on  his  head  all  around  this  end 
of  the  bus.  He  cannot  find  it.  He  de¬ 
mands  that  the  conductor  give  him  an¬ 
other  on  the  strength  that  he  may  find  it. 
This  the  conductor  refuses  to  do.  He 
never  does  find  it.  How  the  old  fellow 
does  need  a  hair  cut — pity  the  Parson 
didn't  bring  his  clippers  along.  Here  in 
the  Hartford  depot — just  look  at  the  peo¬ 
ple  gathering  to  get  on  the  train.  It 
looks  like  old  times.  These  cheap  fares 
should  have  been  in  order  long  ago.  The 
train  going  out  of  Springfield  the  next 
morning  had  13  cars  on  it.  The  train 
out  of  Boston  coming  home  was  so  packed 
you  could  hardly  get  a  seat.  Here’s  a 
girl  sitting  in  the  smoker  with  all  these 
men,  smoking  like  a  volcano.  Here  we 
are  at  the  hotel.  The  cheapest  room  you 
can  get  in  the  whole  place  is  $1.50,  but 
you  get  a  special  rate — $3.50.  Here  on 
the  bureau  is  a  pincushion  with  a  ueedle 
threaded  with  white  thread,  another  with 
black.  And  here  are  four  buttons  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes  and  colors  and  three  safety 
pins.  This  middle  faucet  at  the  wash 
bowl  has  iee  water  and  here  is  the  glass 
all  done  up,  wound  up  in  cellophane.  This 
nice  little  stand  by  the  head  of  the  bed 
is  a  radio  and  of  course  there  is  a  light 
attached  to  the  head  board  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  will  be  tucked  under  the  door. 
Many  ideas  like  these  can  be  used  or 
duplicated  with  better  ones  in  the  homes 
with  Summer  boarders  or  tourists.  This 
piece  of  butter  at  the  breakfast  table  has 
a  little  chunk  of  ice  right  on  top  of  it 


small  trees  is  just  as  good  and  better. 
There  is  no  hurry  about  the  church 
Christmas  either — it  can  come  a  week  or 
two  after  the  day  just  as  well.  It  is  a 
good  time  to  look  about  the  attic  and  the 
closets  and  see  what  there  is  in  the  line 
of  sleds  or  overshoes  or  skates  or  even 
skiis  that  the  children  have  outgrown, 
either  in  size  or  mind.  This  picture  was 
taken  some  years  ago  and  these  children 
are  quite  grown  up  now  but  the  Parson 
looks  back  at  the  day  when  he  took  these 
sleds  down  there  and  thinks  of  the  good 
times  they  had  sliding  down  the  hill  by 
this  schoolhouse  as  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  his  life.  One  of  those  older  girls 
is  now  in  a  State  normal  school,  another 
is  working  in  A<ew  Haven.  The  older  boy 
you  see  is  working  in  the  Ford  auto  place 
over  in  the  city  and  the  others  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  are  still  in  high  school.  Isn’t  it  won¬ 
derful  to  look  back  at  the  years  and  see 
how  they  come  on ! 

Sister  will  not  get  home  this  Christmas 
—it  is  too  far  to  come  up  from  Virginia. 
George  plans  to  come  on  for  a  visit  next 
Summer  and  quite  likely  he  and  Mrs. 
George  will  bring  their  baby  girl  along 
with  them.  Do  you  recall  the  Parson’s 
favorite  Christmas  poem?  Here  is  the 
first  verse  again  and  has  the  spirit  of  it 
all : 

Used  to  think  that  Christmas  was  noth- 
mg  but  a  day, 

To  get  a  lot  of  presents  and  to  give  a 
lot  away ; 

Shouted  Merry  Christmas  and  helped  to 
trim  the  tree; 

Just  a  day  of  Christmas  was  all  that  I 
could  see, 

Since,  I  found  that  Christ  was  more  than 
any  day, 

When  Christmas  came  to  our  house _ 

and  never  went  away. 


More  than 


Sale  Mileage! 


You’ve  never  seen  so  much  mileage 
and  safety  packed  into  one  set  of 
tire  chains.  The  new  type  Weed 
American  Bar-Reinforced  cross 
chains  grip  snow,  ice  or  mud  like 
tractor  cleats.  They  double  the 
wearing  surface.  Hardened  side 
chains,  electric  welded,  give  max¬ 
imum  wear  in  ruts.  Lever-lock  end 
hooks  make  it  easy  to  attach, 
adjust  and  remove  these  chains. 
Weedalloy  —  the  new  tougher, 
harder,  wear-resisting  metal  adds 
durability  and  mileage. 

Weed  Americans  are  the  safest 
chains  because  of  increased  trac¬ 
tion  and  adaptability  to  road  con¬ 
ditions.  They  are  most  economical 
because  of  extra  mileage  and  low 
upkeep  cost.  They  are  best  known, 
highest  quality — available  every¬ 
where  at  responsible  accessory 
stores,  garages  and  service  stations. 

Ask  for  Weed  Americans — the 
best  buy  in  tire  chains  for  cars, 
trucks,  tractors. 


American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ia  Business  for  Your  Safety 


if«i ifTJi  f  AG  Ta  sell  ear- KOI  ntorced  Tire  Chains  under 

lr.^t.^KSo.UiJie,lrand  /?an*£!*n  I-ttersPatenti  American  Chain  Co., 
Inc.j  The  McKay  Co.;  The  Hodell  Chain  Co.:  Pyrene  Mf*.  Co.; 
Dominion  Cham  Co.,  Ltd.;  and  I’yrono  Mte.  Co,  of  Canada.  Ltd. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Grapes  are  grown  commercially  in 
limited  sections  but  any  number  of  folks 
have  a  few  grape  vines  and  wish  to  leanr 
how  to  care  for  them.  I  live  in  a  grape¬ 
growing  region  second  only  to  New  York 
State  in  tonnage,  grow  grapes  myself,  all 
my  neighbors  grow  grapes,  so  here  is  how 
we  handle  grape  growing. 

The  vines  are  set  in  rows  eight  feet 
apart  and  the  vines  10  feet  apart  in  the 
row.  Heavy  posts  are  set  at  each  end 
of  the  row,  lighter  posts  set  in  the  row 
with  two  or  three  vines  between  posts. 
Then  we  stretch  two  No.  11  wires  from 
end  post  to  end  post,  with  one  wire 
near  the  top  and  the  other  a  foot  oi  moie 
lower.  The  young  vine  is  trained  to  make 
one  main  stem  up  to  the  height  of  the 
lower  wire  and  is  then  kept  headed  back 
to  make  a  head  from  which  new  canes 
grow  each  year. 

It  was  our  custom  to  tram  four  ot 
these  canes,  two  on  each  side  of  the  main 
stem,  along  the  wires,  and  leave  them 
there,  cutting  back  side  shoots  each  year 
to  a  length  of  not  over  two  buds,  count¬ 
ing  the  base  bud  as  one  of  the  two.  This 
practice  is  called  spurring  and  some  still 
spur.  In  fact  I  do  some  spurring  myself. 
Of  late  years  though  we  have  largely  dis¬ 
continued  the  practice  of  spurring,  cut 
away  all  bearing  wood  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth,  select  new  canes,  two  on 
each  side,  remove  all  other  canes  from  the 
head,  and  wrap  the  remaining  canes  along 
the  wires,  tying  the  ends.  This  pruning 
is  all  done  during  the  Winter  months,  the 
wrapping  and  tying  done  in  very  early 
Spring  before  growth  starts.  Many  a 
Winter  day  is  spent  in  the  vineyards,  so 
Winter  is  no  rest  period  for  the  fruit¬ 
grower.  I  note,  however,  that  grape  yield 
continuously  gets  smaller,  and  wonder 
whether  the  practice  of  laying  new  wood 
each  year  is  better  than  our  old-time 
spurring  method.  It  is  noticeable  that 
grapes  respond  miraculously  to  application 
of  mineral  fertilizer,  so  perhaps  feeding 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  low 
yields.  We  fruit-growers  do  not  keep 
stock  enough  to  maintain  fertility  by 
using  manure.  Those  who  do  keep  a  few 
head  of  stock  commonly  go  between  the 
rows  with  the  manure  spreader  but  most 
of  us  keep  only  one  cow,  and  many  only 
one  horse,  so  manure  is  scarce.  We  can 
import  carloads  of  manure  from  the 
stockyards,  but  the  cost  is  large,  so  few 
do  so. 

Those  using  mineral  fertilizers  use 
either  nitrates  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  I 
prefer  sulpahte  because  it  is  slower  act¬ 
ing,  and  thus  lasts  longer,  which  is  the 
reason  so  many  prefer  it.  This  is  applied 
very  early  in  Spring,  even  if  there  is  snow 
on  the  ground.  In  fact,  we  prefer  snow 
or  frozen  ground  to  mud  when  walking 
along  the  rows  with  a  pail  of  fertilizer, 
and  throwing  a  couple  of  handfuls  around 
each  vine,  as  is  our  custom.  Grapes  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  tonnage  per  acre  for 
profit  or  loss,  a  low  yield  meaning  the 
crop  is  produced  below  cost.  I  note  that, 
despite  the  introduction  of  many  new  va¬ 
rieties,  we  cling  almost  entirely  to  the 
Delaware,  Moore’s  Early,  Niagara  and 
the  Concord,  with  the  Concord  acreage 
exceeding  all  the  others  by  far.  A  few 
still  have  the  poor  quality  Champion,  but 
no  new  settings  of  this.  The  tendency 
here  is  to  take  out  rather  than  set  vine¬ 
yards  as  price  has  been  unsatisfactory  for 
some  years.  Cost  of  setting,  posting  and 
wiring  an  acre  of  grapes  will  range  from 
$100  to  $200,  and  a  crop  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  before  the  third  year  from  setting, 
and  then  not  a  big  crop.  A  vineyard, 
however,  will  last  many  years  with  post 
replacement,  the  only  extra  expense. 

We  grow  currants,  gooseberries,  black 
and  red  raspberries,  blackberries  and 
dewberries  in  great  abundance.  Red 
raspberries  are  pruned  in  early  Spring 
by  cutting  back  the  canes  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot,  some  doing  this  in  Fall.  But 
that  is  a  poor  practice  as  they  sometimes 
freeze  back  at  the  tips  and  Spring  prun¬ 
ing  takes  off  that  frozen  tip.  Black  rasp¬ 
berries  grow  many  side  branches  from  the 
main  canes,  and  these  are  cut  back  in 
Spring  to  a  length  of  not  over  eight 
inches. 

Dewberries  are  pruned  by  collecting  the 
new  canes  in  a  bunch  and  cutting  them 
back  to  a  reasonable  length  according  to 
the  vigor  of  the  plant  and  strength  of  the 
soil.  A  weak  hill  on  poor  soil  should  be 
cut  back  to  not  over  three  feet,  while  a 
vigorous  hill  of  rich  soil  may  be  left  from 
six  to  eight  feet  long.  The  canes  are  then 
wrapped  along  a  horizontal  wire,  sup¬ 
ported  by  low  posts  and  tied  at  the  ends. 
In  some  places  the  growers  use  tall  poles 
and  wrap  the  canes  around  them  but 
where  timber  is  scarce  a  stretched  wire 
is  better  or  rather  cheaper. 

Gooseberries  are  thinned  occasionally, 
but  not  cut  back.  Currants  bear  the  crop 
oa  wood  of  the  previous  year’s  growth, 


so  old  canes  are  removed  annually.  Some 
never  prune  a  currant  bush,  others  re¬ 
ligiously  thin  the  hills.  In  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  topping  back  is  not  advisable. 
Blackberries  are  pruned  like  blackcaps 
and  strawberries  never  pruned  at  all. 

My  good  friend  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  sent 
birthday  greetings  which  if  a  little  late 
are  no  less  appreciated.  Well  the  coun¬ 
try  is  saved  again  or  is  it !  I  was  amused 
to  see  how  they  were  all  so  worked  up 
over  the  poor  dear  farmer  and  full  of 
schemes  which  would  make  the  farmer 
rich  but  I  expect  to  wear  out  about  the 
same  number  of  pairs  of  overalls  and  no 
doubt  the  Missus  will  have  to  do  a  deal  of 
patching  on  the  old  ones.  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  worse  than  having  nothing  to  do — it 
is  worse  than  being  all  dressed  up  and  no¬ 
where  to  go.  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  having  something  to  do  and  the 
ability  to  do  it.  I  have  learned  that  hav- 


Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  will  speak  on  “Some  Fundamentals 
in  Modern  Peach  Production”  and  will  be 
followed  by  three  or  four  growers  who 
will  discuss  their  experiences  with  peach 
thinning. 

The  Wednesday  session  is  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  between  fruit-growers  and  nursery¬ 
men.  The  forenoon  will  be  devoted  to 
variety  problems,  in  which  new  and  old 
varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes 
and  small  fruits  will  be  discussed  by 
growers  and  by  fruit  experts  from  the  col¬ 
lege  and  experiment  station. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Commissioner 
Ten  Eyck  will  address  the  group,  to  be 
followed  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  who  will  discuss  methods  of  secur¬ 
ing  good  nursery  stock  true  to  name.  Dr. 
P.  W.  Zimmerman  of  the  Boyce  Thomp¬ 
son  Institute,  winner  of  the  thousand  dol¬ 
lar  award  given  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Advancement  of  Science  for  out¬ 
standing  scientific  contributions,  will  tell 
of  the  new  developments  in  the  rooting 
of  plants,  and  illustrate  his  talk  with 
moving  pictures.  Prof.  J.  P.  Porter  of 
Cornell  University  will  conclude  the 


Hoto  Tomatoes  Pile  up  in  the  Season  on  the  Dock  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


wings  and  start  upward  for  you  are  too 
good  for  this  earth.  Life  is  a  wonderful 
adventure,  with  every  day  bringing  some 
ing  my  own  way  is  a  poor  thing,  thus  I 
respect  the  opinions  of  a  neighbor. 

What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  just  to  be 
alive.  Why  the  painted  glory  of  the  Fall 
was  just  for  me,  the  tang  of  frosty  morn¬ 
ing  makes  me  feel  like  a  radio  singer  and 
the  rustle  of  corn  fodder  in  the  mangers 
is  music  in  my  ears.  I  like  to  feed,  never 
think  of  bi-eakfast  until  animals  and  poul¬ 
try  are  all  fed,  the  hens  singing,  the  hogs 
munching  away  or  enjoying  their  warm 
slop  for  I  use  warm  water  in  mixing 
slop  on  a  frosty  morning.  And  then  to 
come  into  a  warm  kitchen  and  smell  hot 
pancakes  and  hotter  coffee  —  it  sure  is 
grand  just  to  be  alive. 

Foresight  is  fine,  hindsight  is  finer,  for 
it  teaches  so  many  lessons  and,  if  you  are 
one  who  never  made  a  mistake,  flap  your 
new  experience  just  like  husking  corn.  We 
are  doing  that  now,  Calvin  and  I,  you 
never  know  what  the  next  stalk  will  pro¬ 
duce  and  if  a  red  ear,  wel  the  Missus  is 
not  near  but  little  daughter  is  and  she 
will  get  a  smuggling  for  sure  if  a  red  ear 
pops  out.  L.  B.  REBER. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  hold  its  82d  annual  meeting  at 
Rochester  on  January  12-15,  and  at 
Kingston  on  January  27-29.  The  first 
day  at  Rochester  will  be  devoted  to  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  problems,  with  particular 
attention  to  some  of  the  newer  sprays  for 
rosy  aphid,  bud  moth,  and  scale  insects, 
spray  injury  and  new  methods  of  peach 
borer  control. 

Prof.  M.  A.  Blake  of  the  New  Jersey 


meeting  with  a  discussion  of  how  to 
landscape  the  farm  home. 

The  Thursday  session  will  be  devoted 
to  irrigation,  fertilizers,  soil  management 
and  harvesting  and  handling  of  fruit.  Dr. 
J.  R.  Magness  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  w7ill 
open  the  discussion  on  irrigation,  and  will 
be  followed  by  several  growers  who  have 
had  experience  in  irrigation.  Prof.  R. 
C.  Collison  will  discuss  fertilizers  and 
soil  management ;  Dr.  A.  J.  Henicke  will 
discuss  fruit  production ;  and  Dr.  Mag¬ 
ness  will  conclude  the  session  with  the 
discussion  of  harvesting  and  handling 
fruit. 

On  Friday  morning  problems  of  mar¬ 
keting,  advertising  and  the  agricultural 
program  will  be  presented,  each  by  a  com¬ 
petent  authority.  Friday  afternoon  will 
be  devoted  to  the  boys’  program,  at  which 
the  winner  in  the  boys’  speaking  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  society,  will  give  his 
oration,  and  at  which  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  winning  individuals  and  win¬ 
ning  teams. 

The  evening  sessions  offer  interesting 
variety.  On  Tuesday  evening,  Commis¬ 
sioner  Lithgow  Osborne  will  discuss  the 
new  developments  in  New  York  State  in 
advertising  the  State  and  its  products. 
Prof.  W.  D.  Mills,  of  Cornell  University, 
will  show  pictures  of  the  growth  of  leaves 
as  affected  by  spray  practices.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of 
Poughkeepsie  will  show  colored  moving 
pictures  of  apple-growing;  and  Dr.  Otto 
Reinking  will  speak  on  fruit-growing  in 
the  tropics.  On  Thursday  evening,  the 
annual  banquet  will  be  held,  at  which  the 
boys’  program  will  be  given.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  address  will  be  given  by  Michael 
Fiaschetti,  deputy  commissioner  of  pub¬ 
lic  markets  in  New  York  City,  who  will 
speak  on  smashing  the  food  rackets  in 
New  York  City.  H.  B.  T. 


The  House  and  Grounds  in  Full  Winter  Dress 


The  Fall  in  Vermont 

October  brought  rain  which  was  much 
needed.  We  were  also  glad  of  the  rain  to 
eliminate  the  danger  of  forest  fires  caused 
by  careless  hunters. 

Bears  continue  with  us  and  our  local 
trapper  has  taken  two  this  Fall.  One  of 
the  boys  made  the  rounds  with  him  but 
the  only  excitement  was  a  large  hoot  owl 
that  sat  and  let  them  look  him  over  be¬ 
fore  he  took  his  peculiar  noiseless  flight. 
Leonard  came  from  his  work  telling  of 
bear  tracks,  seeing  where  Indian  turnip 
had  been  dug  and  how  the  horses  pranced 
at  a  danger  the  men  could  not  detect  but 
which  they  decided  must  be  that  the 
horses  smelled  a  bear.  One  night  he  said 
the  bush  and  weeds  waved  from  the 
passage  of  an  animal  through  them.  The 
next  day  a  neighbor's  son  shot  a  bear. 

Several  in  town  have  seen  a  big  moose 
as  he  made  a  leisurely  trip  through,  and 
all  agi’ee  he  has  magnificent  antlers.  A 
shortage  of  feed  in  Canada  is  forcing 
moose  into  Northern  Vermont. 

The  last  May  frost  hurt  the  fruit,  but 
gardens  yielded  abundantly  and  again 
there  are  well-filled  cellars. 

The  barn  swallows  usually  leave 
around  August  20,  but  this  year  many 
remained  until  September.  The  first  real 
frost  came  September  25,  a  genuine 
freeze.  This  freeze  made  us  appreciate 
the  frost-proof  flowers  more  than  ever 
and  the  Fall  crocus  and  calendulas  made 
a  happy  combination.  Purple  New  Eng¬ 
land  aster  and  African  marigolds  were 
good  together  till  frost.  I  think  bronze 
helenium  will  be  bought  next  year  to  go 
with  the  aster.  But  the  peculiar  coloring 
of  Mrs.  Raynor  aster  is  hard  to  comple¬ 
ment.  I  think  I  may  try  the  hardy  white 
aster  with  it  next  year.  What  was  plant¬ 
ed  with  it  and  supposed  to  be  white 
proved  to  be  hardy  blue  aster. 

I  often  want  to  stop  and  thank  the 
flower-growers  along  the  road  for  their 
artistic  combinations.  Many  of  you  may 
love  the  little  poem  of  the  woman  who 
regretted  she  was  not  an  artist  but  she 
could  make  her  home  such : 

“That  passers-by  would  say, 

‘O  what  a  pretty  picture  is  that  house 
beside  the  way.’  ” 

Thanks  especially  to  one  who  planted 
snow  white  and  Heart  of  France  asters 
together,  the  most  striking  of  anything 
I  have  seen  this  year.  The  heavenly  blue 
morning  glory  is  all  it  is  claimed. 

We  appreciate  Mrs.  E.  T.  R.  and  the 
flowers  that  endure  neglect  and  for 
something  that  will  endure  drought  and 
heat  like  a  salamander.  If  you  know 
how  much  that  is,  just  try  the  new  Afri¬ 
can  “Jewel  of  the  Veldt”  or  ursinia.  We 
love  it  for  its  gay  beauty  and  long  sea¬ 
son  of  bloom.  I  love  to  have  a  few  an¬ 
nuals  on  the  porch  after  the  houseplants 
are  in. 

Fern  leaved  marigolds  are  a  delight  and 
so  are  the  boxes  of  crystal  palace  lobelia. 

MRS.  j.  x.  w. 


Highways  and  Byways  of 
Bygone  Days 

Old  roads  are  lovely  these  early  Winter 
days,  and  we  can  find  the  most  pleasur¬ 
able  diversion  in  these  old,  nearly  forgot¬ 
ten  highways,  which,  at  this  time  of  the 
year  ai’e  hard  beneath  the  wheels. 

The  hedges  on  either  side,  purple,  yel¬ 
low,  red,  green,  blend  here  and  there  with 
the  fluffy  white  flowering  of  the  wild  ivy. 
Occasionally  we  start  up  a  pheasant  or 
a  flock  of  birds  among  the  alders. 

Passing  the  ruins  of  an  old  homestead, 
the  mind  is  sadly  occupied  with  thoughts 
of  the  busy  tenants  of  former  days,  and 
the  children  of  these  homes ;  some  per¬ 
haps  under  the  little  white  stones  on  the 
hillside  with  their  parents,  others  scat¬ 
tered  among  far  scenes  and  the  activities 
of  their  adult  years.  And  the  dear  old 
homes  may  be  a  tangle  of  weeds  and 
bushes  with  perhaps  only  a  few  stately 
maples  or  elms  left,  as  yet  unconquered 
sentinels. 

Driving  over  these  little  used  roads 
some  sadly  neglected  and  some  closed  to 
travel,  we  become  deeply  impressed  with 
the  exodus  from  the  hills  of  the  honest, 
hardy  Yankee  stock,  the  pioneer  farmers 
of  our  country.  The  toil,  the  hardships 
of  these  rugged  people  who  gave  to  their 
communities  the  best  that  they  had, 
whose  endurance  and  resolute  efforts  to 
wrest  home  and  livelihood  from  the  wil¬ 
derness  may  be  seen  on  every  side  by  a 
thinking  traveler.  How  fast  these  once 
green,  productive  fields  and  comfortable 
barns  and  farmhouses  are  going  back  into 
forsaken,  forgotten  wilderness. 

The  world  is  constantly  changing  and 
we  hustle  from  place  to  place  with  great¬ 
er  and  greater  speed  while  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  gently  draws  her  green  blanket  of 
grass  and  leaf  over  the  ruins  of  many 
happy  homes  and  folds  them  back  to 
whence  they  came;  yet  still,  there’s  no 
more  lovely  place  to  drive  on  a  sunny 
Winter  day  than  these  quiet  lanes  and 
highways  of  other  days,  laura  delee. 
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Thoughts  from  Fair  Hope 
Farm 

Those  living  in  cities  and  large  towns, 
who  rarely  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  farms,  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  food  they  eat 
is  produced,  or  the  difficulties  the  farmer 
must  meet  in  order  to  plant  and  harvest 
a  paying  crop. 

While  sections  of  the  West  have  been 
burned  with  unusual  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture,  here  in  Northern  Maine  we  have 
had  a  year  without  a  Summer.  March 
was  unseasonably  warm  and  all  the  snow 
disappeared,  something  almost  unheard 
of  before.  I  can  recall  but  one  other 
year  in  which  this  happened.  Often  suow 
lingers  until  the  first  days  of  May.  In  the 
year  1887  the  snow  was  so  deep  the  third 
day  of  May  that  horses  could  not  get 
over  the  roads  in  many  places.  Little 
work  was  done  on  the  farms  until  the 
20th  of  the  month.  But  the  Summer 
was  hot  and  everything  made  a  rapid 
growth. 

This  season  there  have  been  almost  no 
warm  days  and  very  many  which  were 
cloudy  and  cool.  While  the  rainfall  has 
not  been  heavy  until  the  Fall  months  it 
has  rained  many  days.  The  great  potato 
ci'op  matured  better  than  grain,  and  fields 
which  escaped  serious  effects  of  blight 
matured  a  good  crop  in  some  localities, 
while  in  others  the  yield  was  very  light. 
In  many  cases  on  the  same  farms  or 
same  fields  there  was  a  wide  variation  in 
yield.  But  few  succeeded  in  protecting 
the  potato  vines  entirely  from  blight 
spores.  Most  fields  showed  the  effects  in 
the  tubers  and  loss  from  rot  will  be 
greater  than  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  indications  were  for  high  prices 
for  good  stock  throughout  the  Fall  and 
Winter  but  the  boosting  of  the  September 
and  October  crop  report  put  a  check  to 
prospects  for  many  farmers.  Many  po¬ 
tatoes  are  already  out  of  the  control  of 
those  who  grew  them.  Later  when  it  will 
be  too  late  to  help  them  I  look  for  the 
estimates  to  be  reduced  and  the  market 
to  advance.  I  cannot  qualify  for  as  good 
a  guesser  as  those  who  make  the  crop 
estimates. 

Around  the  first  of  November  there 
were  still  many  acres  of  grain  in  the 
fields.  It  rained  for  48  hours  and  turned 
to  snow,  not  a  bright  prospect  for  weath¬ 
er  in  which  it  may  dry  out  enough  to  be 
thrashed  or  put  in  barns.  Hay  was  a 
bountiful  crop  but  it  was  the  hardest 
season  to  secure  good  quality  hay  I  can 
recall. 

What  apples  set  in  the  damp  cool 
weather  prevailing  during  bloom  matured 
into  imperfect  fruit  of  poor  quality. 
Strawberries  and  raspberries  made  a  fair 
crop  of  fair  quality. 

The  bees  secured  some  surplus  honey 
but  where  or  when  they  did  it  is  hard  to 
understand.  They  will  go  into  Winter  in 
fair  condition,  but  short  of  young  bees, 
as  brood  rearing  stopped  early. 

This  is  not  a  very  cheerful  report,  but 
we  feel  we  are  better  off  than  in  the  sec¬ 
tions  where  lack  of  rainfall  was  serious. 
We  shall  have  enough  to  eat  and  the 
prospect  is  for  a  more  profitable  year 
than  for  several  seasons. 

Here  at  Fair  Hope  Farm  we  have  en 
joyed  a  reasonable  measure  of  good 
health.  We  have  not  been  called  to  part 
from  those  we  love  and  no  disgrace  has 
overtaken  us.  On  the  whole  we  had 
very  much  to  be  thankful  for  when  we 
gathered  around  Thanksgiving  day. 

O.  B.  GRIFFIN. 


The  Trees  in  Winter 

There  is  enough  snow  on  our  landscape 
to  make  the  trees  picturesque  in  their 
bold  outline.  How  many  of  them  can  we 
name,  I  wonder?  In  Summer  we  can 
identify  the  trees  by  their  foliage ;  now 
it  is  by  their  bark  and  manner  of  growth, 
by  the  way  they  form  their  Winter  buds. 

It  may  be  we  can  enlist  the  family — 
and  especially  the  children — in  a  Winter 
hobby,  “Know  your  trees.”  Begin  with 
the  most  familiar,  or  the  most  character¬ 
istic,  the  “white-boned  sycamore,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  canoe  or  paper  birch,  or  the 
beech,  whose  trunk  is  almost  white  in 
cold  weather.  Notice  that  the  tulip  has 
a  singular  angularity  in  the  long  branches, 
that  the  white  oak  has  acorns  in  pairs. 
Then  some  rainy  day  start  the  children 
making  cards  to  organize  the  answers  the 
family  have  been  gathering.  “Authors” 
was  a  favorite  game  of  my  girlhood,  and 
“Trees”  could  be  played  in  the  same  way. 

Point  out  to  the  boys  and  girls  the 
fact  that  a  tree  often  has  more  than  one 
name — the  sugar  maple  is  the  rock  maple, 
the  hard  maple ;  the  plane  tree  is  the 
sycamore,  the  buttonwood ;  the  red  cedar 
is  the  juniper;  the  white  walnut  is  the 
butternut.  And  if  you  are  interetsed  in 
adding  to  your  observations  glance  into  a 
book  by  A.  O.  Huntington,  “Studies  of 
Trees  in  Winter.”  or  read  “Our  Most 
Popular  Trees,”  by  Lydia  Northrup  Gil¬ 
bert.  with  its  delightful  illustrations  in 
color.  FLORENCE  REEVES. 


'  Above:  Unusual  features 

of  economy,  durability,  and 
operating  convenience  are  found  in 
the  compact,  powerful  McCormick- 


PEERING 


TRACTORS 


Above:  Belt  work  is  also  efficiently  handled  by  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  Tractors. 
H  ere  is  the  middle-size  Farmall  operating  a  McCormick-Deering  Hammer  Mill. 


0  McCormick-Deering  Tractors  meet  the 
demand  for  farm  power  that  increases  effi¬ 
ciency,  lowers  the  cost  of  farming,  and  brings 
comfort  and  convenience  to  the  every-day 
work  on  the  farm. 

Here,  in  one  line,  you  can  get  the  exact 
type  and  size  of  tractor  you  need — row-crop, 
regular  4-wheel,  or  crawler.  And  each  carries 
with  it  all  that  the  McCormick-Deering 
name  means  as  to  dependability,  economy, 
and  long  life. 

In  the  McCormick-Deering  line  of  4-wheel 
tractors,  there  are  six  different  models:  The 
small  W-12  for  limited  acreages  or  for  auxiliary 
work;  the  0-12  for  orchard,  grove,  and  vine¬ 
yard;  the  10-20,  one  of  the  most  popular 
tractors  ever  put  on  the  market;  the  W-30 


which  has  many  features  never  before  built 
into  a  tractor;  the  big  W-40,  available  with 
either  a  6 -cylinder  gasoline  engine  or  kero¬ 
sene-distillate  engine;  and  the  WD-40, 
America’s  first  Diesel-powered  wheel  tractor. 

The  Farmall  —  the  original,  successful  all¬ 
purpose  tractor — is  built  in  three  sizes  for 
row-crop  and  general  farming.  The  man  who 
needs  crawler  power  can  get  it  in  the  three 
McCormick-Deering  TracTracTors  (includ¬ 
ing  Diesel). 

The  McCormick-Deering  dealer  will  give 
you  sound,  practical  advice  as  to  the  tractor  you 
need  for  your  work.  Write  us  for  catalogs. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

(incorporated) 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING  TRACTORS 

GASOLINE,  KEROSENE,  DISTILLATE,  and  DIESEL 


Ohio  BLACK  HAWK  PLANTERS 


“Old  Black  Hawk  Has  the  Edge 
Crop  on  Them  All” 

No  other  planter  compares  to  the  original  “Black 
Hawk”  with  its  timepiece  accurracy  and  extra  long 
life  service.  It’s  the  standby  of  thousands 
of  farmers.  It’s  the  last  word  in  planting 
efficiency  and  economy.  Plants  faster  and 
better.  Increases  crop  yields  and  profits.  Send 
a  post  card  or  letter  for  free  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  the  Black  Hawk  Planter  in  detail. 

Send  for  FREE  CATALOG  ! 

THE  OHIO  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
Box  130  Bellevue.  Ohio 


DEALERS  WRITE 

Write  for  Sales  Plan.  Good  terri¬ 
tories.  Sell  Black  Hawk  Planters 
and  Complete  Famous  Ohio  Lines. 


THE  MOST  (ZucmAA tZ.  PLANTER  EVER  BUILT/ 


PULLFORD 


WRITE 


for  FREE  Catalog 

Pictures,  letters 
from  users,  details 
and  LOW  FAC¬ 
TORY  PRICES. 


POWERFUL  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL 

Plows  5  acres  a  day. 
Discs,  cultivates, 
harvests.  Does  the 
work  of  3  or  4  horses,  faster  and  bet¬ 
ter.  The  PULLFORD  unit  is  quickly 
attached  to  Model  T  or  A  Ford.  It’s 
simple,  strong,  built  to  last.  Use  your 
old  Ford  or  buy  one  cheap,  and  get 
the  advantages  of  power  farming,  r 


Pullford  Co.  2887  Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


STOP  Your  Rupture 
Worries! 

Why  worry  and  suffer  any 
longer?  Learn  about  our  per¬ 
fected  invention  for  all  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  in  men, 
women  and  children.  Support 
fitted  with  automatic  air 
cushion  assists  Nature  in  a 
natural  strengthening  of  the 
weakened  muscles.  Thou¬ 
sands  made  happy.  Weighs 
but  a  few  ounces,,  is  incon- 

C.  E.  Brook*,  Invmtor  spicuous  and  sanitary.  No  stiff 
springs  or  hard  pads.  No  salves  or  plasters.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations. 
Never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today  for  full 
information  and  Free  Book  on  Rupture.  All  corre¬ 
spondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  330-0  State  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 


REAL  JOBS  OPEN-Auto  Mechanical.  Field, 
Diesel  Engines,  Aviation,  Earn  $35.00-$75.00 
weakly.  Eight  weeks’  training  qualifies  you. 
Write  for  Big  FREE  opportunity  Book  and 
Special  Low  Tuition  Notv,  McSweeny  Schools 
Dept-63-36  Detroit,  Mich. 


House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense— is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 

By  Roger  b.  Whitman 

320  pages,  5f/fc  x  8 

HERE  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions.  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.00 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
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advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  suca  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  comnlaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Christmas  Greeting! 

CHRISTMAS  is  not  a  (lay  of  revelry.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  within  us  pleading  for  peace,  good-will 
and  friendships,  urging  us  to  acts  of  charity  and  mercy 
and  love,  blessing  us,  despite  trouble  and  pain,  with 
faith  and  hope  and  trust.  This  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Yuletide.  It  is  the  happiness  I  wish  you,  my  friends, 
for  Christmas. 

—JOHN  J.  DILLON. 

* 

OW  long  ago  the  custom  of  making  relatives 
and  friends  a  present  of  a  subscription  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  as  a  reminder  of  good-will  and 
friendship  began  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know 
it  has  been  practiced  for  50  years.  True  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  custom  that  runs  through  the  year  as  a 
service  to  the  paper,  but  at  holiday  time  expresses  a 
sentiment  that  is  recalled  during  the  whole  year  or 
perhaps  for  three  years.  As  our  friends  are  con¬ 
tinuously  sending  subscriptions  for  their  neighbors, 
please  mark  "gift”  subscription  with  an  “X”  and 
a  Christmas  card  will  be  mailed  announcing  your 
gift  and  expressing  your  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
greetings.  The  subscription  blank  in  this  issue  is  for 
the  convenience  of  those  friends  who  are  good 
enough  to  use  them  this  year,  and  for  those  who 
wish  to  renew  their  own  subscription  at  this  time 
even  though  it  may  expire  later.  In  any  event 
please  accept  our  best  wishes  for  Christmas. 

MUCH  has  been  said  about  the  grass  mulch  sys¬ 
tem  of  growing  apples.  It,  or  some  form  of 
it,  is  practiced  here  and  there. 

At  the  Wooster,  Ohio,  Station,  22-year-old  Stay- 
man  trees  in  the  grass-mulch  section  of  the  orchard 
made  an  average  of  12%  inches  of  twig  growth  dur¬ 
ing  1936.  Trees  of  the  same  variety  and  same  age 
in  the  cover  crop  plot  had  an  average  twig  growth 
of  nine  inches.  In  the  case  of  Delicious  trees  in  the 
same  orchard,  the  comparison  was  12  inches  for  the 
trees  in  grass  mulch  and  10  for  the  cover-crop  area. 
The  diameter  of  the  new  growth  was  also  corre¬ 
spondingly  greater  on  the  cover  crop  trees. 

The  trees  under  observation  bore  good  crops  in 
1936  with  a  slight  advantage  in  yield  in  favor  of  the 
grass-mulch  area  for  this  particular  year.  The 
amount  of  rainfall  at  Wooster  for  the  growing  sea¬ 
son  was  slightly  under  the  average.  In  dry  seasons 
it  has  been  observed  that  the  mulched  trees  in  this 
orchard  suffer  less  than  those  under  cultivation.  The 
mulch  is  usually  applied  during  the  Winter  season. 

Some  use  a  weed  cover  crop  which  works  well 
when  properly  controlled.  It  must  not  be  permitted 
to  rob  the  trees  of  moisture. 

Hs 

HE  New  Hampshire  300-bushel  potato  club  now 
has  43  members.  Two  of  the  men,  Burton  A. 
Corbett,  and  John  Jackson,  both  of  Colebrook,  have 
for  eight  years  produced  crops  that  averaged  over 
300  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Jackson  holds  the  New 
Hampshire  all-time  record  for  the  biggest  crop  per 
acre  ever  harvested  by  a  300-Bushel  Club  member: 
in  1934  his  plot  yielded  532  bushels  per  acre.  In 
three  out  of  his  eight  years  as  a  member  of  the  club 
he  has  been  named  State  champion. 

We  have  had  men  tell  us  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
encourage  such  big  yields,  as  they  tend  to  overstock 
the  market.  There  is  a  slight  bit  of  truth  in  that, 
but  the  great  weight  of  argument  is  on  the  other 
side.  A  large  crop  means  better  care  of  the  soil  and 
what  is  planted  on  it,  both  essential  elements  of  good 
farming. 
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HE  New  York  and  New  England  Apple  Institute 
idea  of  increasing  consumption  of  apples  by 
proper  grading  and  advertising  by  posters  and  other¬ 
wise  is  spreading. 

The  Ohio  Apple  Institute  was  formed  by  a  small 
group  of  growers  in  the  Winter  of  1935-1936,  to  ad¬ 
vertise  Ohio  apples.  Last  year,  publicity  was  placed 
over  the  radio  and  in  Cleveland  newspapers.  This 
5 ear,  the  work  has  been  extended  so  that  publicity  is 
going  over  the  entire  State.  The  movement,  to  be 
successful,  needs  the  support  of  growers  over  the 
whole  of  Ohio.  A  poster  contest  received  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  high  schools  from  55  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  State.  It  resulted  in  a  great  interest 
in  apples,  with  publicity  for  apples  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  throughout  the  Fall  months.  The  exhibit  totaled 
350  posters.  This  year  Appalachian  and  Michigan 
growers  are  carrying  on  advertising  programs. 

If  the  local  consumption  of  apples  had  reached  its 
limit,  there  would  be  but  little  good  in  advertising, 
but  it  has  nowhere  near  done  so.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  that  do  not  have  apples  in  the 
house  half  of  the  time.  Yet  in  price  they  are 
usually  well  within  reach  of  even  a  closely  figured 
budget.  Making  the  people  "apple  conscious”  is  a 
worthy  purpose. 

❖ 

ONDON  is  the  great  world  wool  market.  At  the 
sixth  series  of  sales -for  1936,  in  late  November, 
prices  of  all  types  showed  advances  over  closing 
rates  at  the  previous  series  in  September. 

Compared  with  closing  rates  of  the  preceding 
series,  the  prices  quoted  on  November  20  showed  an 
advance  of  15  per  cent  for  greasy  and  scoured  Meri¬ 
nos,  15  per  cent  for  greasy  fine  crossbreds,  25  per 
cent  for  greasy  medium  and  low  crossbreds,  12  to  15 
per  cent  for  scoured  crossbreds,  and  15  to  25  per  cent 
for  slipes. 

The  chief  buyers  of  Merinos  were  Russia,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland  and  Yorkshire.  Fox- 
crossbreds  France,  Germany  and  Holland  made  the 
bulk  of  the  purchases.  The  excellent  demand  for 
wool  is  an  indication  of  increased  activity  in  the 
European  textile  industry,  which  in  turn  is  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  improved  business  activity  and  employment. 

Prices  quoted  on  November  20  compared  with  Sep¬ 
tember  25  closing  rates  (the  latter  in  parentheses) 
converted  to  cents  per  pound  at  exchange  prevailing 
on  those  dates  and  expi-essed  in  terms  of  oflicial 
United  States  standards  for  wool,  scoured  basis, 
were  as  follows:  Ordinary  70'c  at  63.16  (56-96)  ;  64’s 
at  52.14  (54.S5)  ;  60’s  at  56.03  (49.58)  ;  58’s  at  49.92 
(43.25)  ;  56’ s  at  40.75  (33.75)  ;  and  50’s  at  34.64 
(27.95).  For  carding  4S’s  were  selling  at  34.64 
(26.37);  40’ s  at  33.62  (26.37)  and  36’s  at  33.62 
(25.32). 

* 

LANT  lice,  or  aphids,  are  among  the  most  trou¬ 
blesome  field  crop  insects.  Their  actual  eating 
may  be  serious,  but  their  ability  to  spread  disease  is 
still  worse. 

Recent,  work  by  government  experts  indicates  that 
the  mysterious  spi-ead  of  mosaic  disease  in  bean 
fields  may  be  due  to  aphids.  This  disease  usually 
comes  from  diseased  seed.  An  aphid  puncturing  a 
diseased  plant  carries  the  infection  to  the  next  one, 
which  may  have  been  from  healthy  seed. 

Some  plant  lice  stay  in  one  place,  but  there  are 
winged  forms  which  drift  about  and  do  the  mis¬ 
chief.  There  are  various  species  of  aphids,  some 
liking  one  plant  and  some  another.  Some  aphids  do 
not  eat  beans  as  a  rule  but,  if  on  some  other  plant 
neai*by,  they  may  alight  on  a  bean  plant,  sample  it 
and  do  their  damage  in  disease  carrying  to  another. 
It  pays  to  do  away  with  aphids  whenever  possible. 
Tobacco  extract,  such  as  Black  Leaf  40,  handles 
them. 

* 

Which  is  the  best  strawberry  to  plant  for  commercial 
and  home  use?  M.  F. 

New  York. 

HERE  are  so  many  useful  types  of  strawberries 
that  a  definite  answer  to  this  question  may  not 
seem  wise.  But  one  kind,  Premier,  has  been  grown 
so  widely  and  extensively  that  it  may  be  mentioned. 
Experienced  growers,  who  have  had  a  dozen  va¬ 
rieties  in  a  commercial  way  have  discarded  them  all 
for  Premier — early,  heavy  yielding,  strong  growing 
and  of  good  quality. 

Plenty  of  others  are  worth  trying,  and  perhaps 
superior  in  some  places.  That  is  something  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  it  is  always  well  to  see  what  anyone  is 
growing  locally  with  success.  We  knew  one  man 
who  grew  Glen  Mary,  introduced  40  years  ago.  He 
kept  an  acre  of  this  variety  going  for  10  years.  It 
yielded  heavily  with  him,  but  a  good  grower  six 
miles  away  found  it  worthless.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
try  the  newer  varieties,  as  perhaps  some  one  will 
prove  specially  congenial  to  soil  and  locality. 
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N  PAGE  S48,  Prof.  Duck  makes  an  interesting 
statement  about  the  fundamentals  of  livestock 
breeding.  This  is  a  complicated  affair.  Nobody 
knows  all  about  it  now,  and  there  is  no  sign  that 
the  human  mind  is  developing  super  qualities,  capa¬ 
ble  of  grasping  all  we  now  find  elusive. 

But  every  livestock  breeder  can  learn  a  great 
amount  from  his  own  herd  and  observation  of 
others,  together  with  what  is  available  in  print. 

“A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing”  does  not 
apply  to  such  farm  problems,  where  the  learning  is 
based  on  practical  experience.  A  man  may  damage 
himself  seriously  by  trying  to  run  his  farm  on  a 
little  theoretical  learning. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  a  farmer  to  keep  a  history 
of  some  at  least,  of  his  interesting  animals.  All  that 
he  knows  of  their  ancestry ;  how  they  have  behaved 
and  developed  during  growth  and  what  they  and 
their  progeny  have  done  thus  far  in  production. 
This  record,  or  history,  may  be  started  with  one  calf, 
if  desired,  to  learn  the  most  convenient  plan.  There 
is  strong  probability  that  enough  will  be  seen  in  it 
to  warrant  extending  it. 

On  the  farm  in  boyhood  we  kept  field  records  in 
something  this  way.  A  sketch  of  the  farm  was  made 
and  the  items  of  work,  expense  and  production 
noted.  Father,  seeing  the  sketch,  asked  what  it 
meant,  and  immediately  said  that  it  was  a  "good 
thing.”  We  cannot  know  too  much  about  our  farms 
or  our  livestock. 

* 

ANITARY  6-8,  the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  and  State  Potato  Club  will 
meet  in  the  Armory  and  Onondaga  Hotel  at  Syracuse. 

The  potato  program  places  special  emphasis  upon 
marketing  with  George  A.  Stewart,  formerly  director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
speaking  on  “Marketing  Potatoes  Co-operatively  in 
Pennsylvania,”  and  with  H.  I).  Tabb,  of  Chicago,  on 
the  "Potato  Market  Outlook  for  1937.” 

The  vegetable  program  will  include  addresses  by 
John  Christenson,  president  of  the  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers’  Association  of  America,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
II.  D.  Brown,  seex-etary  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  of  America,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  There  is 
to  be  a  round  table  on  irrigation. 

Trade  show  plans  provide  for  a  hundred  commer¬ 
cial  spaces.  A  special  feature  is  to  be  a  display  of 
New  York  State  food  products  set  up  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  Special 
demonstrations  for  consumers  are  to  be  held  in  the 
afternoon. 

There  will  be  many  other  interesting  addresses 
and  discussions  at  these  meetings,  which  will  be 
well  worth  attending. 

* 

WITH  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  the  air,  the 
dove  of  peace  is  not  easily  discernible.  Some¬ 
times  even  when  the  sound  of  the  cannon  is  unheard, 
tbei-e  are  still  battles  for  us  to  fight — battles  that 
are  all  the  harder  because  they  are  accompanied  by 
no  brass  band  and  for  which  we  can  show  no  laurel 
wreath. 

But  in  the  silence  that  follows  a  victory  over  self 
we  may  hear  the  “still  small  voice”  and  if  our  eyes 
are  not  too  dim  wre  might  even  behold  the  out¬ 
stretched  wings  of  the  dove.  Would  that  we  could 
enter  into  such  a  spirit  as  we  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace ! 


Brevities 

"Unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.” 

Winter  is  moving  on,  with  the  shortest  day  just  at 
hand. 

No  cow  with  udder  trouble  should  be  permitted  to  run 
wit  ha  healthy  herd.  It  may  not  be  infectious  mam- 
mites,  but  the  chance  is  too  great. 

During  October,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  inspected  forty  million  pounds  of  apples 
intended  for  the  canneries  of  the  State. 

Tiie  prairie  provinces  of  Canada,  Alberta,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  Manitoba,  raise  a  considerable  number  of  tur¬ 
keys,  a  million  pounds  being  exported  to  the  British 
Isies  for  Christmas 

It  seeks  probable  that  England  will  import  around 
200,000  tons  of  malting  barley  from  California  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  The  barley  from  that  State  is  considered 
supei-ior  for  that  purpose. 

Dorothy  Brewster,  Exeter  4-II  member  this  year 
won  the  State  canning  championship  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  with  812  jars  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  preserves. 
In  seven  years  of  4-II  work  she  has  canned  nearly 
1,500  jars. 

Seasoning  sausage  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste.  For 
mild  seasoning  try  a  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  sage  and 
a  little  less  pepper  to  a  pound  of  the  meat.  Fry  a 
little  and  then  add  more  trimmings  if  you  think  best. 
Much  sausage  is  too  highly  seasoned. 
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The  Milk  Charter 

THE  essence  of  the  proposed  milk  legislation  to 
succeed  the  emergency  milk  control  law  may  be 
expressed  in  a  one  point  program,  thus : 

That  }he  law  restore  to  farmers  the  power  and 
authority  to  determine  the  price  and  terms  of  sale 
for  their  oicn  milk. 

That  one  sentence  comprehends  and  simplifies  the 
whole  milk  problem.  Under  our  American  system  of 
private  property  and  freedom  of  contract  the  farmer 
has  the  fundamental  right  to  consume,  give  away  or 
sell  what  he  produces.  As  an  emergency  measure 
the  control  law  suspended  that  right.  Now  that  the 
emergency  is  over,  there  is  no  justice  in  attempting 
to  continue  it  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  authorize  middlemen  to 
continue  to  fix  the  price.  No  hill  is  likely  to  express 
it  so  bluntly  as  that.  Any  hill  to  deprive  farmers  of 
their  fundamental  rights  will  contain  many  provis¬ 
ions  to  conceal  its  real  purpose.  But  stripped  of 
pretense  and  subterfuge  the  purpose  will  he  to 
clothe  the  middlemen  with  the  power  and  authority 
which  by  natural  and  constitutional  right  belong 
exclusively  to  farmers. 

All  real  dairymen  and  practically  all  farm  leaders 
agree  that  farmers  should  be  in  a  position  to  fix  the 
price  and  terms  of  the  milk  they  produce.  Non¬ 
farmers  agree  to  this  principle,  too. 

The  complaint,  however,  is  made  that  farmers  do 
not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  they  want. 
This  is  not  entirely  correct.  Farmers  agree  that  it 
is  their  right  to  determine  the  price  of  what  they 
pYoduce.  They  agree  that  they  have  been  “jockeyed” 
out  of  that  right.  They  agree  on  what  they  want  but 
are  made  to  appear  to  disagree  on  the  way  to  get  it. 
The  real  reason  they  do  not  agree  is  the  “jokers”  in 
the  proposed  plans.  They  become  confused  and  justly 
cautious,  not  to  say  suspicious.  Twenty  years  ago 
when  a  simple  plain  plan  was  proposed  they  rallied 
to  it  to  a  man.  They  will  do  it  again. 

Since  all  agree  that  dairymen  collectively  should 
have  control  of  their  own  business,  the  more  the  law 
safeguards  them  in  that  control  the  better.  The  col¬ 
lective  farm  control  must  be  exclusive. 

That  implies  that  every  producer  must  have  equal 
voice  in  it.  Other  voices  must  he  excluded  in  the 
final  determination.  The  majority  must  rule. 

The  Milk  Committee  is  asking  the  Legislature  to 
give  dairymen  a  special  charter  to  incorporate  the 
producers  at  a  local  plant  into  a  local  unit.  There 
will  he  1 .200  or  more  of  these  in  the  State.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  groups  will  select  a  delegate  from  their 
own  membership,  form  a  State  hotly,  also  author¬ 
ized  and  incorporated  by  the  Charter.  This  State- 
body  will  have  1,200  or  more  members,  depending  on 
the  number  of  local  units.  The  delegates  will  create 
an  executive  staff  with  a  business  manager. 

This  executive  staff  will  be  in  daily  touch  with  the 
market  and  with  the  local  units.  The  staff  will  sug¬ 
gest  a  basic  price  subject  to  differentials  as  pre¬ 
viously  adopted  for  freight,  fat  and  locational  mar¬ 
kets  and  areas  in  time  for  review  by  the  units. 
Every  member  will  have  a  ballot  vote  in  his 
local  unit.  The  executive  staff  will  be  directed 
and  controlled  by  the  vote.  In  this  way  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff,  as  far  as  the  farmer's  interests  go,  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Milk  Control  Board.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  occasional  and  limited  hearings,  the  staff 
will  be  in  constant  touch  with  the  producers  through 
their  units,  and  the  decision  will  not  come  from  the 
board  or  the  staff,  but  from  the  majority  vote  of  the 
producers.  The  dairymen  will  control  the  local  unit, 
the  delegates  and  the  executive  staff.  In  short  they 
will  control  the  whole  system.  The  executive  staff 
will  be  their  hired  men,  not  their  masters. 

In  this  set  up  there  can  be  no  gentleman’s  agree¬ 
ments,  no  private  committments,  no  rebates.  The 
facts  and  records  must  he  open  to  every  producer. 
No  money  shall  he  collected  or  paid  out  except  as 
authorized  by  dairymen,  and  a  full  plain  account  of 
income  and  outgo  will  be  furnished  producers  every 
month. 

In  a  voluntary,  informal  association,  this  plan 
succeeded  twenty  years  ago.  Under  it  farmers  de¬ 
termined  the  price  and  the  terms  of  sale.  It  gave 
them  benefit,  and  inspired  them  with  unity,  hope  and 
confidence.  With  the  legal  machinery  now  it  can 
be  made  permanent.  That  is  the  true  conception  of 
farm  co-operation. 

It  is  folly  to  continue  plans  that  have  failed.  It  is 
perfidy  to  accept  any  part  of  plans  designed  and 
used  to  exploit  us.  “Jokers”  in  the  law,  classifica¬ 
tion,  blended  price,  fat  base  of  3.5  of  test,  can  freight 
for  tank  shipments  and  hygienic  discriminations  are 
tricks  to  steal.  Restore  their  power  to  negotiate 
prices  and  terms  and  farmers  will  throw  these  de¬ 
vices  out  of  the  window. 


One  Term  for  President 

SENATOR  Edward  R.  Burke,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has 
announced  that  he  will  introduce  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
give  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  six-year 
term  and  make  him  ineligible  for  re-election.  In 
Washington  several  Congressional  leaders  reacted 
favorably  to  the  suggestion.  Senator  Clark  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  who  has  been  mentioned  as  the  next  Demo- 
cratice  nominee  in  1940,  is  reported  as  saying  he  has 
always  been  in  favor  of  one  term  for  the  President. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this  change.  Two 
extra  years  would  give  the  President  time  to  con¬ 
solidate  measures  that  he  inaugurated.  He  would 
not  be  personally  concerned  for  a  re-election.  He 
would  think  less  about  politics,  be  free  to  make 
appointments  of  merit,  and  to  pursue  sound  policies 
irrespective  of  political  effect.  It  seems  to  us  a  most 
desirable  move  from  many  viewpoints.  For  one 
thing  it  would  save  the  time  and  energy  devolved  by 
the  President  for  a  renomination  and  x’e-election.  It 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  Presidential  election  one- 
half,  and  increase  the  dignity  of  his  exalted  position. 


Dairy  Notes 

ON  November  20,  the  government  announced  the 
purchase  from  nine  manufacturers  of  2,002.100 
pounds  of  dry  skim-milk,  roller  process,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  50  carloads,  for  relief  use  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  The  awards  went  to  Kansas,  California, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  New  York.  The  lowest  price  piad  was  8.25 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  highest  S.9  cents.  This 
makes  skim-milk  worth  real  money. 


Two  reports  of  fatal  attacks  by  bulls  were  re¬ 
cently  reported  by  local  papers  sent  us.  George  H. 
Hapke,  51  years  old,  of  McHenry  County,  Ill.,  was 
leading  a  bull,  when  the  animal  turned  suddenly  and 
crushed  him  against  a  concrete  wall.  He  died  five 
days  later  in  an  Elgin  hospital. 

At  Anna,  Ill.,  Will  Walton  was  attacked  by  a  bull 
on  his  brother's  farm,  and  died  from  the  injuries. 

A  ring  in  the  nose  and  a  strong  staff  in  the  hand 
is  the  best  protection. 


On  December  1,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  ruled  that  the  milk  control  law  of  that  State 
is  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  constituted 
illegal  delegation  by  the  State  Legislature. 

The  dairy  farmers  at  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  started  off 
on  December  1  with  a  proud  record  of  9G0  cans  of 
milk  for  the  first  day's  intake  of  their  new  creamery 
and  a  city  market  for  every  quart.  George  Fitz,  a 
real  dairy  farmer  himself  is  at  the  head  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.  N.  A.  Van  Son  is  the  city  salesman. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Lewis  County  Federated 
Milk  Committee  on  November  21  a  permanent  unit 
of  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  was  organized. 
J  P.  Toolcer  was  elected  president ;  Cliff  Lee,  vice- 
president  ;  W.  J.  Brown,  secretary,  and  Henry  Ru- 
bar,  treasurer.  The  following  directors  were  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  F.  E.  Simpson.  E.  Marino,  Clint  Farney, 
Henry  Rubar,  Geo.  Johnson,  Carl  Brenon,  John 
Swatgentropper,  Cliff  Lee,  Emmet  Plato,  Leon  Tick¬ 
ler,  W.  J.  Brown,  Gordon  Zecher,  Herbert  Walsman, 
Charles  Jones,  Victor  Tickler,  Royal  Spinar  and  J. 
P.  Tooker. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  meetings  by  the 
committee  at  the  Gronge  Hall  at  Harrisburg;  the 
Grange  Hall  at  Grieg;  the  Town  Hall  at  Croghan; 
and  the  Grange  Hall  at  Copenhagen. 


Milk  Prices  for  November,  1936 

The  net  cash  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  by  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 


November  are  as  follows:  Per  lOOlbs.  Per  Qt. 

Unity  Co-op.,  Buffalo,  at  farm . $2.70  $0,057 

M.  II.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.405  .051 

Dellwood  Dairy  Co.,  Inc .  2.05  .043 


Sheffield  Producers  Co-op.  Assn.,  Inc.  2.02  .0429 

Dairymen's  League  Co-op.  Assn .  1.67  .035 


Hired  Men  Grow  Old,  Too 

I  suppose  you  have  noticed  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  proponents  of  Social  Security  laws  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  farm  hands  be  omitted  from  them.  I  have 
worked  on  farms  and  private  estates  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  I  think  that  is  no  reason  why  the  farm  work¬ 
ers  should  be  left  out.  I  think  they  are  just  as  steady 
and  as  skillful  workers  as  those  in  other  positions.  I 
know  you  are  a  friend  of  the  farmer  and  I  think  this 
will  make  it  very  hard  for  him  to  get  any  steady 
workers.  Labor  will  give  the  farm  a  wide  berth.  If 
the  farmers  get  together  and  demand  a  fair  deal  for 
the  hired  man,  then  Congress  might  do  something  about 

it.  DENNIS  KELLY. 

New  Jersey. 


Why  the  Discrimination? 

PENNSYLVANIA  State  Control  of  Milk  is  trying 
hard  to  make  itself  ridiculous  as  well  as  unpopu  ¬ 
lar  with  both  producers  and  consumers  outside  of 
the  two  big  cities  of  the  State.  They  are  trying  to 
prevent  unfair  practices  by  dealers,  and  at  the  same 
time  practice  unfair  policies  themselves.  They  cre¬ 
ate  an  area  including  Philadelphia  and  another  area 
which  takes  in  Pittsburgh  in  which  cash  and  carry 
stores  are  allowed  to  sell  milk  at  one  cent  a  quart 
below  the  price  for  home  delivery.  This  is  fair  and 
just  because  the  store  service  costs  less.  But  the 
Control  Board  does  not  permit  such  store  sales  in  the 
other  vast  area  of  the  State.  This  is  not  fair  nor 
just.  It  is  pure  discrimination,  and  unconstitutional. 
Store  sales  is  the  most  economic  form  of  delivery.  It 
is  people  of  small  means  and  prudent  habits  who  go 
to  the  store  to  buy  milk.  The  saving  is  important 
to  them  individually.  The  total  saving  to  people  of 
the  State  runs  into  millions.  The  Pennsylvania  Con¬ 
trol  Board  has  no  legitimate  reason  for  refusing  this 
rightful  privilege  to  its  citizens.  To  persist  in  it  is 
to  please  a  few  hundred  milk  dealers  at  the  expense 
of  millions  of  milk  consumers.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  make  control  unpopular  with  the  masses — 
and  they  have  votes.  a  produces. 

Pennsylvania. 


Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y,,  Notes 

November  12,  1936.— Farmers  who  raise  field  corn 
are  now  husking  same  “on  the  lots”;  they  spread  the 
husked  corn  out  to  4sun  dry  and  cure  *  before  bringing 
it  to  store  in  corncribs.  The  husked  “stouts”  will  soon 
be  drawn  to  the  barns  for  Winter  use  for  the  dairy 
herds.  Pheasants  have  been  shot  off  so  closely  that 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  danger  of  the  corn  being 
eaten  by  them,  as  is  the  case  in  some  seasons ;  when 
they  were  plentiful  the  farmers  would  not  leave  the  corn 
in  the  field  after  being  harvested  but  would  draw  it  to 
tlje  barn  and  leave  it  in  the  wagon  box  to  air  out  over 
night ;  it  would  be  much  drier  in  the  morning  and  some 
farmers  would  put  it  on  barn  floors  and  sort  it  over 
before  putting  into  the  cornerib.  Any  soft  corn  was 
fed  to  pigs  and  poultry  and  not  stored  for  Winter.  If 
snow  comes  sooner  than  expected  the  stalks  will  be 
drawn  to  the  barns  and  husked  indoors.  Mice  destrov 
much  corn  by  that  system,  so  all  try  to  get  it  husked 
before  drawing. 

Hunters  this  year  are  worse  than  any  previous  year 
regarding  obeying  laws.  They  park  right  by  signs  and 
proceed  to  hunt  as  though  land  was  not  posted  If 
called  to,  they  go  farther  into  the  woods  and  the  driver 
of  the  auto  moves  on  and  picks  them  up  at  some  place 
previously  decided  upon ;  if  they  do  go  to  the  highway 
instead  of  into  the  woods,  they  shoot  as  they  go,  so  they 
got  the  game  anyway.  In  a  five-mile  drive  there  were 
seen  six  autos,  all  parked  on  posted  land  or  in  highway 
One  hunter  stated  if  he  got  arrested  and  had  to  pay  a 
hue  he  figured  he  had  that  much  “fun”  out  of  it  and 
was  willing  to  pay  for  it;  the  matter  of  the  “law”  did 
not  seem  to  interest  him. 

As  anybody  with  the  price  of  a  license  can  get  one 
aud  they  are  turned  loose  to  annoy  persons  owning 
land,  it  is  a  bad  situation  for  the  owners,  and  if  they 
aumit.  they  hunt  on  posted  land  and  will  pay  if  caught 
that  is  another  bad  angle.  If  owners  are  to  be  an¬ 
noyed,  perhaps  the  State  could  pass  a  law  (there  are 
so  many  being  passed  that  one  more  probably  would 
not  make  much  difference),  paying  owners  of ‘land  to 
allow  the  licensed  hunters  to  hunt.  Or  else  allow  the 
owners  of  such  land  to  be  exempt  from  tax  on  hunted 
land.  One  party  was  3 y2  hours  getting  off  land  and 
theie  were  six  m  the  party;  unless  the  farmer  has  a 
patrol  to  go  through  the  woods  it  would  be  impossible 
to  hnrt  all  of  them,  much  less  drive  them  off.  Thev  had 
the  impudence  to  state  they  did  not  even  hear  the  large 
horn  that  was  blown  to  attract  attention. 

new  huyer  of  farm  property  is  for  being  “mod¬ 
ern.  beam  ceilings  and  wide  old  floor  boards  have  no 
apneal,  so  they  inclose  the  beams  with  some  patent 
ceiling,  and  refloor  the  floor.  Piazzas  are  taken  off  en¬ 
tirely  to  give  more  sunlight;  for  the  same  reason  cen¬ 
tury  old  shade  trees  are  cut  down,  leaving  no  shade 
\\  hat  ever  to  the  house  for  a  hot  Summer  dav.  If 
weeds  have  grown  up  among  the  tall  valuable  tea' roses 
instead  of  digging  out  the  weeds,  the  whole  assortment 
is  mowed  off  and  roots  dug  up  and  discarded.  The  main 
idea  is  a  lawn.  As  for  any  building  with  144  stories 

^u\rHra'ie-  Ahat  \s ,  to.°  SO  down  that  comes; 

\vith  the  indention  of  building  a  small  one  sometime  in 
t  le  future,  and  that  also  will  be  in  a  different  place 
perhaps  from  the  original  site. 

m  S?1  k\r  tlVO  ™chet  of  ice  011  toP  of  the  rain  barrel  is 
the  thickest.  That  happened  on  two  different  mornings. 
P;  snow  hurries  on  the  early  morning  after  election 
is  the  extent  of  the  snow  m  Columbia  County,  e.  a.  h. 


Help  the  Milk  Drive 

VT  out  the  blank  below.  Paste  or  pin  it  to  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Have  all  the  members  of 
your  household  sign  it,  also  your  friends  and 
neighbors.  Help  restore  the  rights  of  dairy  farmers 
to  fix  the  price  for  their  own  milk.  Mail  the  list  to 
the  Milk  Committee,  335  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Milk  Committee  Membership 

1  to  register  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Com- 

mittee.  1  will  help  increase  the  membership  and  I 
will  ask  our  Senator  and  Assemblymen  and  Gover¬ 
nor  to  help  perfect  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  preserving 
the  principles  approved  by  the  Milk  Committee 


Name 
P.  O. 
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Live 


Stock  and  Dairy 


Live  Stock  Breeding  Fundamentals 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


A  general  consideration  of  livestock 
breeding  fundamentals  involves  a  study 
and  analysis  of  three  basic  major  divis¬ 
ions  or  concepts,  which  includes  the 
Physiologic,  Mendelian  and  Biometric. 

One  should  approach  the  subject  with 
a  mind  free  from  preconceived  or  preju¬ 
diced  ideas  in  order  to  correctly  analyze 
known  facts  and  theories.  Such  a  plan  of 
approach  will  free  the  science  from  su¬ 
perstition,  unproven  beliefs,  and  by  ap¬ 
plying  principles  of  proven  merit  and 
value  enable  the  constructive  breeder  to 
improve  present  strains,  types  or  breeds. 

Physiologic 

In  its  broadest  sense  this  consideration 
of  the  science  of  animal  breeding  has 
some  applications  to  all  phases  of  actual 
physical  matings  and  their  subsequent 
respective  modes  of  inheritance,  produc¬ 
tion  and  development.  However,  let  us 
consider  the  term  to  designate  only  the 
actual  visual  physical  make-up  of  the 
given  individual  as  related  to  its  inheri¬ 
tance  behavior. 

Probably  at  least  75  per  cent  of  all 
present-day  breeding  operations  are  con¬ 
ducted  entirely  on  the  basis  of  physical 
appearance  and  health  of  the  breeding 
animals  selected.  Like  may  produce  like, 
but  the  saying,  so  often  used,  should  be 
amended  to  include,  only  when  they  are 
like  or  pure  for  desired  type  or  a  given 
character  in  their  germ  cells  as  well  as 
for  external  physical  appearance.  The 
importance  of  this  truth  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  possible  production  of  red- 
coated  offspring  from  black-colored  par¬ 
ents.  It  is  then  immediately  apparent 
that  by  merely  looking  at  an  animal  no 
one  can  possibly  detennine  or  even  re¬ 
motely  estimate  all  its  potential  breeding 
possibilties. 

With  herds  and  flocks  the  primary  con¬ 
sideration  should  always  be  health.  The 
two  principal  health  requirements  for  cat¬ 
tle  should  be  freedom  from  bovine  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  Bang’s  disease.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  animal 
raised  under  conditions  of  freedom  from 
or  exposure  to  any  specific  contagion  or 
infection,  may,  if  later  exposed,  be  more 
susceptible  to  that  particular  organism 
than  healthy  animals  from  less  healthy 
herd  units. 

By  no  means  should  that  statement  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  livestock  should 
be  purchased  from  diseased  herds  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  healthy  herds,  but  rather  it 
points  out  the  constant  health  hazard  and 
care  which  must  at  all  times  be  exercised 
to  best  safeguard  animals  becoming  dis¬ 
eased  even  though  purchased  healthy. 

It  is  the  immutable  law  of  nature,  that 
death,  disease  and  accident  constantly 
stalk  not  only  our  own  footsteps,  but 
equally  pursue  our  livestock  friends.  It, 
therefore,  behooves  the  progressive  and 
constructive  breeder  to  not  only  select  on 
the  basis  of  immediate  health,  but  to  also 
constantly  practice  selective  breeding  on 
the  basis  of  resistant  strains  within  the 
chosen  breed  or  type.  Breed-in  instead  of 
buy-in  is  always  the  safest  health  rule. 

The  question  of  immunity  or  partial 
imrhunity  through  inheritance  has  never 
been  clearly  established,  yet  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  by  successful  breeders  that 
there  are  certain  physical  defects  and 
weaknesses  in  all  groups,  which  if  not 
actual  physical  production  or  reproduc¬ 
tion  detriments  themselves  may  cause  the 
animal  in  question  to  have  a  predisposing 
tendency  to  contract  certain  ailments.  A 
wide,  deep  chest  with  large  lung  capacity 
might  not  prevent  the  contracting  of  tu¬ 
berculosis,  yet  should  give  its  possessor  a 
relatively  high  natural  physical  resistance 
to  this  as  well  as  other  invading  patho¬ 
genic  organisms. 

Meydelian 

Based  on  the  breeding  work  and  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Austrian 
m  o  n  k,  Gregor  Johann 
Mendel,  brief  accounts  of 
which  were  first  published 
in  1865,  this  phase  of  the 
subject,  combined  with 
later  discoveries  and  re¬ 
lated  truths,  constitute, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most 
important  aspect  in  ani¬ 
mal  breeding. 

Mendel’s  original  work 
is  based  on  the  primary 
considerations  of  his  find¬ 
ings  relating  to  the  Law 
of  Dominance,  and  the 
Law  of  Independent  Seg¬ 
regation.  They  mean  in 
plain  English  that  his 
breeding  experiments  es¬ 
tablished  the  proof  that 
certain  characters  behave 
toward  each  other  in  such 
a  way  that  one  may 


dominate  or  cover  the  outer  or  physical 
appearance  of  the  individual,  yet  it  may 
carry  the  opposing  character  hidden  or 
recessive.  Independent  segregation  is  il¬ 
lustrated  when  two  or  more  such  oppos¬ 
ing  characters  are  involved,  and  the  fact 
that  they  may  separate  and  as  a  result 
of  subsequent  matings  appear  physically 
entirely  free  and  independent  of  each 
other  regardless  of  how  the  original  par¬ 
ent  matings  were  made. 

It  so  happened  that  Mendel  in  his  in¬ 


vestigations  encountered  only  clear  cut 
cases  of  contrasting  breeding  characters. 
When  his  work  first  attracted  attention 
some  thirty-five  years  after  its  original 
publication,  due  to  similar  findings  by 
later  noted  investigators,  it  swept  the 
scientific  world  and  was  accepted  in  a 
too  complete  literal  interpretation  of  all 
its  later  proven  possibilities. 

In  dealing  with  various  breeding  prob- 
lexhs  it  was  soon  shown  that  not  all  char¬ 
acters  behave  as  simple  dominants  and 
resessives,  but  many  may  be  and  fre¬ 


quently  are  associated  with  other  limit¬ 
ing  and  complementary  influencing  factors 
which  will  work  profound  changes  in  the 
later  behavior  and  appearance  of  some 
characters  when  shuffled  and  reshuffled 
by  the  genes  in  a  breeding  program.  This 
led  to  much  controversy  and  caused  many 
to  feel  all  Mendelian  principles  were  not 
reliable,  now,  however,  geneticists  are 
generally  reconciled  to  these  various 
schools  of  investigation  and  accept  Men¬ 
del's  principles  as  basic,  and  of  great 


value  in  both  their  .literal  and  modified 
application  to  all  breeding  programs. 

The  horned  character  in  sheep  is  a 
good  illustration  of  a  physical  feature 
which  is  modified  and  influenced  by  fac¬ 
tors  other  than  the  character  itself.  It 
is  considered  to  be  limited  by  but  not 
linked  with  the  sex -determining  chromo¬ 
some.  Its  behavior  is  well  shown  as  be¬ 
ing  limited  or  influenced  by  sex  in  the 
fine-wool  breeds,  the  rams  being  horned 
and  the  ewes  polled.  However,  the  fact 
that  horns  in  sheep  may  occur  with  both 


ram  and  ewes  such  as  the  Dorset,  shows 
it  is  not  a  sex-linked  character. 

These  few  illustrations  will  serve  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  those  wishing  to  know  how 
certain  kinds  of  breeding  will  probably 
result  must  have  a  knowledge  of  how  each 
unit  character  has  behaved  from  similar 
recorded  matings.  Not  all  are  known, 
however  genetic  experiments  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  breeding  possibilities  with 
a  great  many.  Many  books  have  been 
published  on  this  valuable  and  interesting 
subject.  To  those  who  would  like  to 
study  it  more  in  detail  I  would  first  rec¬ 
ommend,  “Animal  Breeding,”  by  Winters, 
published  by  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  New 
York.  Then  following  in  order,  “The 
Breeding  of  Farm  Animals,”  by  Mum- 
ford,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York;  “Genetics,”  by  Walter,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan  Co. ;  “The  Physical 
Basis  of  Heredity,”  by  Morgan ;  “In 
Breeding  and  Out  Breeding,”  by  East  and 
Jones,  both  published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  “Genetics  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Agriculture,”  by  Babcock  and 
Clausen,  published  by  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  New  YTork.  There  are  also  many 
others  of  equal  value  and  merit. 

Biometric 

This  subject  deals  primarily  with  the 
statistical  and  mathematical  considera¬ 
tions  of  breeding.  It  includes  particu¬ 
larly  such  subjects  as,  In-Breeding,  In- 
and-in-Breeding,  Incestuous  Breeding, 
Close  Breeding,  Line  Breeding,  and  va¬ 
rious  deviations  from  these ;  also  daugh¬ 
ter-dam  comparisons,  longevity  studies, 
and  parental  indices. 

It  has  the  basic  primary  difference 
that  applied  literally  it  gives  less  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  actual  physical  appearance 
of  mated  individuals  than  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  and  special  result  sought  for.  While 
of  unquestioned  value,  the  practical  breed¬ 
er  can  seldom  afford  to  liteiuilly  apply  and 
follow  its  principles  through  sufficiently 
long  periods  and  matings  to  obtain  the 
result  he  seeks. 

As  an  illustration  if  close  or  in-and-in- 
breeding  is  to  be  used  the  breeder  must 
be  prepared  to  use  it  on  a  rather  large 
scale  over  a  long  time  and  carefully  weed 
out  all  undesirables  to  obtain  pure  strains 
of  the  desired  type  and  character.  Once 
this  is  obtained  both  practical  and  experi¬ 
mental  breeding  work  conclusively  show 
in-and-in-breeding  is  the  most  certain 
method  of  obtaining  a  high  percentage  of 
desirable  and  profitable  individuals. 

While  its  application  has  largely  been 
in  the  scientific  laboratory  or  field  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  such  work  has  in  many  in¬ 
stances  paved  the  way  for  valuable,  prac¬ 
tical  considei’ations  by  blazing  the  pio¬ 
neer  path  through  research  and  discovei-y. 

Statistical  studies  with  thousands  of 
fruit  flies  made  by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl 
have  shown  longevity  is  definitely  an  in¬ 
herited  character.  The  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  finding  would  be  by  founding 
a  hei’d  using  cows  of  extreme  age  that  are 
still  breeding  and  producing  regulaily, 
which  can  usually  be  purchased  at  rela¬ 
tively  low  prices,  and  probably  would 
form  a  much  more  satisfactory  and  profit¬ 
able  basis  to  establish  a  herd  from  than 
the  usual  preference  for  young  cows, 
which  are  often  of  unknown  and  unproven 
production  and  reproductive  ability. 
Every  breed  has  numerous  sires  and  ma¬ 
trons  of  extreme  age  which  have  made 
breed  history.  Space  permits  the  men¬ 
tion  of  only  one. 

Tub  Prilly  Family 

Carrying  two  crosses  of  the  blood  of 
the  great  Holstein  cow,  Johanna,  Prilly 
40082,  was  bred  by  Henry  March,  Morris- 
ville,  N.  Y.  She  was  born  in  1895  and 
attained  the  ripe  old  bovine  age  of  17 
years.  When  over  12  years  of  age  she 
made  over  98  pounds  of  butterfat  in  30 
days,  tested  officially  in 
the  herd  of  II.  A.  Moyer, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

She  was  the  dam  of 
six  A.  R.  O.  daughters, 
three  A.  II.  O.  sons  and 
six  proven  daughters. 
Frank  N.  Decker  in  his 
excellent  book,  “Kriern- 
hild  Herd,”  quoting  from 
the  Holstein  -  Friesian 
Register  of  May  1,  1923, 
states,  in  part:  “Her 
two  highest  record  daugh¬ 
ters  average  for  seven 
days,  29.85  pounds  of  but- 
ter.  The  average  for  all 
her  daughters  for  seven 
days  is  507.2  pounds  of 
milk  and  26.68  pounds  of 
butter.” 

One  of  her  best  known 
sons,  Joe  Gelsche  De  Kol 
Burke,  is  the  sire  of 


Hereford  Cows  on  Pasture  at  H.  D.  Galbraith' s  Farm,  Tuscarora,  New  York. 


Sunnyslope  Korndyke  Prilly,  owned  by  the  Horrisville  Agricultural  School,  has  a 
record  of  21,698.4  pounds  of  milk  and  708.4  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Bar  None  Show  Girl,  owned  by  Maurice  Whitney,  Bar  None  Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
Combines  Milking  Shorthorn  type  and  production;  with  her  first  calf  she  milked 
over  8,000  pounds  milk  testing  an  average  of  3.8  per  cent  butterfat. 
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Health 
and  Vitality 
Come  First 

No  sick  or  ailing  cow  is  a  profitable 
producer.  No  cow  off  her  feed,  with 
impaired  digestion,  will  produce  to  her 
capacity;  nor  breed  regularly  when  lack¬ 
ing  essential  minerals. 


It  costs  more  to  bring  a  cow  back  than 
to  keep  her  in  condition. 

Wise  dairymen  are  now  feeding  a  little 
Dijes-Tone  regularly  with  feeds.  It  pro¬ 
motes  appetite,  improves  digestion  and 
helps  assimilation.  Besides  valuable 
pharmaceutical  drugs,  Dijes-Tone  con¬ 
tains  Iodine,  Iron,  Copper  and  Di  Cal¬ 
cium  Phosphate  (CaO  and  P2O5) — all  in 
correct  ratio — an  so  essential  for  good 
health  and  production. 

Sold  only  direct  to  dairymen  without 
middleman's  profit  in  the  price.  Send 
coupon  or  card  for  new  illustrated  book, 
“How  to  get  the  most  out 
of  your  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry."  Near'sFoodCo. , 

Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Nears 

DIJES-TONE 

Feed  Supplement  FOR_ - 

NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  Inc. 

Binghamton,  N.  V. 

Please  send  your  book  and  full  information. 

Name . 

Address . . . 


WARNING! 

Raw  material  prices  are  advanc¬ 
ing.  The  trend  is  steady.  Higher 
prices  are  sure  to  come.  Protect 
yourself  NOW  while  prices  are  at 
•Tow  tide” — and  also,  get  Big 
EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNTS. 
Write  at  once. 


TILE  *. 
STEEL  SILOS 
RELINERS 


Get  our  “Giant”  fold¬ 
er  with  silo  pictures 
nearly  2  ft.  high  — all 
details  illustrated  — 
including  newest  dor¬ 
mer  in  silos.  Write 
today  — 


RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  commute  stave 


Grriige  Silo  C? 


JERSEYS 


Purebred  Jersey  Bulls 

Most  popular  blood  lines.  Calves  six  months  old  to 
breeding  age.  Out  of  Register  of  Merit  dams  with  500 
pounds  of  fat  and  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  up.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Complete  information  and  list  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON 

BETHESDA.  MD.  Manager 


rA_  Colo  Three  purebred  Jersey  bull  calves  of  ex- 
ri»r  jalC  cellent  breeding,  3  and  6  months  old. 

N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


BROWN  SWISS  BULL  140^.os 

Second  Syracuse,  First  Trenton— seven  other  Fairs.  Sire 
son  of  Imported  Blaukus  and  sister  of  Nero.  Dam  first 
Syracuse— three  year  old  record— 10,000  pounds  milk 
testing  -1.1— S17S.  Would  exchange  for  Swiss  females. 
AVINGOOD  FARMS  -  -  GUILFORD,  N  Y. 


|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .*r~| 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BEEF  CATTLE 

Purebred  breeding  stock  always  for  sale. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS  -  YV  ORTON,  MD. 


SHEEP 


IMPOVE  YOUR  FLOCK 

with  a  Suffolk.  Am  offering  four  Registered  Ram 
Lambs.  Reference:  Sherburne  National  Bank. 

WAYNE  WALES,  SHERBURNE.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams — well  wooled  and 
good  type.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Shropshire  Ram  Lambs  good  yearling- 


,  Stevens,  Wilson,  N.  Y, 


PONIES 


SHETLAND  PONIES  At  Special  Prices— 30  Days 

Only.  Also  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 
Good  ones  A.  B.  PORTER  PONY  FARMS,  Atwater,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


many  A.  It.  O.  daughters  whose  descend¬ 
ants  are  making  outstanding  high  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  various  classes.  However,  it 
was  perhaps  more  thorough  the  female 
line  of  descent  that  Prilly’s  fame  as  a 
great  foundation  cow  has  been  trans¬ 
mitted.  The  bull  may  be  half  the  herd, 
aut  showe  me  any  breeder  or  establish¬ 
ment  who  ever  accomplished  really  con¬ 
structive  breeding  results  and  it  will  in¬ 
variably  be  found  that  it  has  been  at¬ 
tained  through  perpetuating  and  concen¬ 
trating  the  blood  of  one  or  more  great 
transmitting  brood  matrons. 

Prilly’s  highest  record  daughter,  Beau¬ 
ty  Pietertje,  was  not  only  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  producing  cows  of  her  day,  but 
transmitted  high  production  to  her 
grand-daughters  through  her  sons,  truly 
the  mark  of  a  really  great  transmitting 
female.  Beauty  was  the  dam  of  Lillian 
Walker  Pietertje,  a  30-pound  cow ;  this 
being  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Holstein  breed  that  a  30-pound  cow  pro¬ 
duced  a  30-pound  daughter.  The  aver¬ 
age  records  of  six  generations  of  this  fe¬ 
male  line  of  descent  is  28.27  pounds  of 
butter  in  seven  days. 

Maurice  Prescott,  editor  of  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  World  in  his  excellent  his¬ 
torical  article.  issue  of  March  26,  1921, 
states  in  part,  relative  to  the  great  foun¬ 
dation  cow  Johanna:  “She  was  imported 
to  this  country  by  Gerrit  S.  Miller  of 
Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  and  it  is  probably  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  years  that 
followed  she  exerted  a  greater  influence 
upon  the  history  of  the  breed  than  any 
other  foundation  cow  ever  did  through 
the  female  line  alone,  perhaps  excepting 
her  own  double  great  grand-daughter, 
Prilly.” 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  wThen  over 
11  years  of  age  Johanna  was  sold  to  Gil- 
lett  &  Son,  Rosendale,  Wis.,  and  there 
became  responsible  for  the  development 
of  the  great  Johanna  family." 


Notes  from  the  Old 
Dominion 

The  Fall  was  ideal  for  farm  work  and 
most  farmers  have  made  good  use  of  it. 
Most  of  the  grain  crops  have  been  seeded, 
but  too  dry  to  insure  a  proper  stand,  as 
the  grain  came  up  very  irregular.  Due 
to  the  Summer  drought,  corn  will  fall 
short  at  least  25  to  30  per  cent.  The  pea¬ 
nut  crop  will  be  extremely  light  in  both 
yield  and  weight.  Prices  are  somewhat 
higher  for  good  stock.  The  Fall  apple 
crop  is  also  short  and  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

Conditions  were  unfavorable  for  many 
Virginia  farmers  this  year.  There  was 
scarcely  any  rain  from  the  middle  of  last 
April  up  to  September  15.  This  section 
was  visited  by  only  two  good  rains  from 
April  to  September — one  about  the  middle 
of  the  Summer  and  one  about  September 
15. 

Most  prices  for  farm  products  advanced 
somewhat  since  November  1.  Hogs  on 
hoof,  $9.75  per  100  lbs. ;  beef  cows,  3% 
to  5c  lb. ;  eggs,  35c ;  wheat,  $1.25 ;  corn, 
$1 ;  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  75c  to  $1 ; 
peanuts,  90e.  All  Fall  vegetables  much 
higher  than  during  the  Summer,  w.  H.  H. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

Dec.  30-Jan.  3,  1937. — Boston  Poultry 
Show;  Albert  C.  Rau,  mgr.,  Park  Square 
Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  5-9.  —  New  York  Poultry  Show, 
14th  St.  Armory ;  Fred  H.  Bohrer,  secy., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  6-8. — Vegetable  and  Food  Show, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Armory;  H.  J.  Evans, 
secy.,  Georgetown,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  12-15. — N.  Y.  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-22. — Pennsylvania  Farm  Show, 
Harrisburg. 

Jan.  25  -  29.  —  Farmers’  Week,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

Jan.  26-29. — Agricultural  Week,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  » 

Jan.  27-29.  —  Eastern  meeting  N.  Y. 
State  Horticultural  Society,  Kingston. 

Feb.  15-20. — Farm  and  Home  Week, 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 


NOTICE 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rural  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association  will  be  held  on 
January  12,  1937,  at  12  :45  P.  M.,  at  the 
oflice  of  the  Association,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York,  for  the  election  of  officers,  and 
such  other  business  as  may  be  necessary. 

M.  G.  KEYES,  Secretary. 


i.'fatui 

COOLS  Milk 
CHEAPER 

Quicker-Easier 


Top  photo 
shows  Haven 
Milk  Cool¬ 
ing  Unit — 
suppl  ied 
complete 

with  insulated  steel  cabinet,  sizes  1  to  16  cans. 
Lower  photo  shows  Haven  Unit — ready  for  use  in 
your  own  insulated  concrete  or  steel  tanks— electric 
or  gas  engine  power. 

lO  QUICK  FACTS 

1.  Exclusive  patented  device  elimi¬ 

nates  troublesome  expansion  valve. 

2.  Builds  and  maintains  large  cake  of  ice. 

3.  Factory  charged  and  adjusted — ready 

for  operation. 

4.  Few  wearing  parts — longer  life. 

5.  Direct  Drive — no  belts. 

6.  Easily  and  quickly  installed. 

7.  Quicker  cooling  with  Ice  Reserve. 

8.  Low  initial  and  operating  cost. 

9.  No  more  milk  rejection. 

10.  Eliminates  costly  and  troublesome 
handling  of  ice. 

Send  coupon  or  write  for  “Easy  Terms”  offer! 

DON’T  fill  your  ice  house  until  you  learn  about 
the  Haven  system  of  milk  cooling — write  today. 


DEALERS  WANTED!  lhJ,™P±d±Z 

-  growing  interest 

in  milk  cooling  makes  the  Haven  Milk  Cooler 
a  fast  seller  to  farmers.  We  have  good  terri¬ 
tory  open  for  live  dealers. 


THE  HAVEN  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

xJMail  Coujyon  Jor  Full  Information 

SURGE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Distributors )  Dept.  30-79,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete 
information  on  Haven  Milk  Cooling  Units  and 
your  Easy  Terms  offer. 

Number  of  Cans  cooled,  night _ morning 

Type  of  Power. _ ... 

Name _ _ .... 

Address - ... _ _ _ 


*9922 


FOR  A  TWO-CAN  ELECTRIC  MILK 
COOLER  COMPLETE  OR  A  SIX  CU. 
FT.  ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATOR. 

$10.00  Down — Balance  in  18  monthly  payments  of  $5.92. 
Or  both  for  $195.00.  Commercial  Scores  Again  With 
This  Sensational  Factory-To-You  Price.  Order  this 
Electric  Milk  Cooler  or  Kefrigerator  now  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  Special  Winter  Discounts.  Factory  De¬ 
livered,  Installed,  Serviced.  Write  for  literature. 

COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  CO„  INC., 
Dept.  R,  55  South  Avenue  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


low  AND  HORSE  CLIPPERS  sharpened;  enclose  50e. 
I  per  set  blades  mailed;  guaranteed,  over  7i>  years  of 
lipper  sharpening;  prompt  service;  machines,  blades, 
arts.  CREUTZBURG,  119  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 

THE  IDEAL  CATTLE  FOR  THE  FARMER 

They  are  Dual  Purpose,  i.e..  Produce  Prime  Beef  and 
an  Abundance  of  Milk 

Beef  Shorthorn  cows  raise  their  calves  well  and 
Shorthorn  steers  are  the  best  gainers  and  make  high- 
quality  beef. 

Milking  Shorthorns  rank  high  in  the  production  of 
milk,  averaging  close  to  the  desired  butterfat  content. 

Milking  Shorthorns  when  dry  flesh  up  readily  and 
make  good  beef. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
homed  types,  embracing  both  Beef  and  Milking  and 
have  the  added  feature  of  being  Polled. 

These  are  some  of  the.  reasons  why  this  breed  is 
preferred  by  farmers  to  any  others. 

For  literature,  rules,  etc.,  address — • 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
1  Dexter  Park  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


[ 


GUERNSEYS 


FRITZLYN  FARMS 

Special  offering  of  Guernsey  hull  calves  up  to  8 
months  of  ago,  out  of  A.  R.  dams,  sired  by  Cos- 
quay's  Foremost  whose  first  10  daughters  average 
635  lbs.  fat,  one  of  the  four  highest  index  hulls  of 
the  breed.  Several  by  Florham  Rampart  who  traces 
32  times  to  May  Rose  II. 

Write  for  sales  list  and  prices. 
FRITZLYN  FARMS,  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

Accredited  and  Approved  Negative.  Bulls  from  one 
month  to  serviceable  age  from  record  dams  and  proven 
sires  at  Farmer’s  prices.  Also  a  few  mm  vv.ita 
or  come  and  see  us. 

TAKBEJLL  FARMS 


Also  a  few  cows.  Write 
Smithville  Flats.  N.  Y. 


Looking  For  Guernseys  ? 

Write  for  list  of  desirable  Guernseys,  all  ages,  offered 
from  accredited,  negative  herds. 

N.  Y.  State  Guernsey  Breeders’  Co-Operative,  Inc., 
305  Fayette  Park  Bldg.  -  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi  -  New  York 

Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  from  2  months  to  8  months 
at  reasonable  prices.  Apply  at  once. 


SWINE 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Choice  fall  pigs,  out  of  two  and  three-year-old  sows. 
6  to  8  weeks  old,  unrelated  pairs.  Have  a  few  very  fine 
boars  for  fall  breeding.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and 
prices  on  request. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  H.  GEORGE  THOMPSON, 

BETHESDA,  MD.  Manager 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
Top  Quality  Pigs — Chester  and  Yorkshire— Berkshire 
and  O.  I.  C.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

6-7  wks.  old,  $3.50  each.  8-9  wks.  old  $4.00  each. 

Service  Boars  For  Sale. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Cliester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  Duroc, 
6-7  wks.  $3,  8-9  wks.  $3.50.  Weaned  12-wk.  shoats 
$5.50  Service  boars  for  immediate  use  $18,  $20,  $25,  $30 
each.  Vaccination  50c  extra  if  desired.  Crates  free. 
Ship  COD.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

Fine  Boars,  120  to  140  lbs.,  beautiful  type  and  color, 
$20  to  $25.  Pigs  ready  $12.50.  All  registered. 

E.  A.  PRETTYMAN,  FARMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

Reg.  Hampshire  Hogs^^ril^oS!11^ 

THISTLE  DHU  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

fl  I  p  Purebred  registered  pigs.  $10  each.  TXnre- 
U.  I.  U.  lated  pairs,  $20.  R.  HILL,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Dreg.  C  WIMP  au  a*es  F0R  SALE.  Russell  F. 
UROC  Owl  I  HE  Pattington.  Sclpio  Center.  N  .Y  . 


For  Saio  I  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

1  Ul  DdlC  .  J,  WALTER  BRENDLE  -  LITTLESTOWN.  PA. 


DOGS 


] 


FOR  SAL 

II  Registered  Holstein  Heifers,  10  Registered  Holstein 
Cows,  15  Grade  Guernsey  and  Holstein  Heifers,  due 
to  freshen  during  winter  and  spring.  T.  B.,  blood  and 
garget  tested.  3  Saddle  Horses. 

SPOT  FARMS,  TULLY,  N.  Y.  -  J.  C.  Regan,  Prop. 

i;r\i»  C  i||  I,’  New  York  State,  25  high-grade  Jersey 
rim  ij' » I , I,  an(i  Guernsey  cows,  6  registered,  13 
heifers,  T.  B.  tested,  good  size,  due  to  freshen  during 
winter  and  spring.  Owner  died  reason  for  selling. 
Address  for  particulars.  PINEHURST  FARMS, 
12th  Floor,  44  W.  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 

lir  \  MTFn  COWS  —  JUST  FRESH  —  GOOD 

**  Alii  I  EjD  SIZE — 20- quart  Jerseys,  25-quart 
Guernseys,  30-quart  Holsteins.  Cash  at  farm.  N.  Y. 
State  only.  State  particulars.  A.  M.  JORDAN, 

CATTLE  DEALER,  FARMINGDALE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  PUPPIES 

Beagles,  sire  a  field-trial  winner.  Beauties.  Cocker 
Spaniels,  excellent  pedigrees.  Irish  Setters. 

MEIER  PINEKN0LL  FARM,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIES 

Sturdy,  farm  raised  quality  pups.  Excellent  breeding. 

Mainewoods  Kennels  -  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— Males 
$10  and  $15.  Females  $8.  Will  sacrifice  Registered  Wire 
Terriers,  one  stud  and  3  females  very  reasonable. 

MRS.  GEORGE  MANLEY  -  GREENE,  N.  Y. 

PpJ  REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIELS  dogs 
■  CU.  and  puppies  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Quality 
Stoek.  v.  S.  KENYON,  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  K*L Z™ 
RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 
Airedale  Puppies  FiZZl.V°i 


'  I  'HOROUGHBRED  Airedale  Puppies — Males,  $10.00-  fe- 
A  males,  $6.00.  KEATIIEK  HILL  FARM,  Hshott  Center,  N  T. 


fOI  T  I17C  white  and  Colored  —  Hunting  Beagles 
DULLIE/O  Ped.  RAILWAY  VIEW  FARMS,  Hastings,  N.V. 


QOCKER  SPANIEL ^PUPS-Males  $10,  Females  $5. 


Square  Deal. 


0.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VL 


Black  or  Brown  Cocker  Spaniels  beauties  males  $10.00- 
females  $5.00.  MERRILL  MAGNANT,  Franklin,  Vt. 


PUPS  COLLIES  -  SPRINGER  SPANIELS. 


MAIDA  PUTNAM 


GRAFTON,  MASS. 


HORSES 


JACK 

Raise  Mules  and  Get  Rich.  Four¬ 
teen  large  black  Spanish  Jacks, 
Guaranteed  Breeders,  Jennys  in 
foal.  Write  for  Prices. 

KREKLER’S  JACK  FARM 
West  Elkton,  Preble  Co.,  Ohio 


BELGIANS 

Wecan  show  more  quality  Stallions 
•S-Maret  thananyotherdealerin  O. 
Terms  to  responsible  parties. 

A.  W.  Green,  Middlefield,  O. 
30  mi.  east  of  Cleveland  on  Rt.  87 


UVITMEnr  EAPM  BELGIANS,  Fifty  Head— Import- 
U I  LLlllEiUb  rflnlll  ed  and  American  bred  stallions 
and  mares. 


ed  and  American  bred  stallions 

HYLLMEDE  FARM  -  Beaver.  Pa. 


At  Oi—J  the  Grand  Champion  Percheron  Stallion  Kon- 
rtl  OlllU  bellear,  of  Kontact.  Calypso,  Carnot  breed¬ 
ing.  Fee  $55.00.  DREYFUS,  Madrey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Heavy  &  Handy-weight  &°/ka£ 

lowest  country  prices.  FRED  CHANDLER,  Chariton,  lowa 


Edmonds’  a 
Poultry  □ 
Account D 
Book 


A  complete  record. 
Easy  to  keep.  Start 
any  time ;  results 
shown  any  time. 
Price,  postpaid,  $2. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


M-M- WHAT  SWELL 

cookies  yoirtt- 

MOTHER  MAKES 


COOKIES 


874 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  19,  1936 


New  Recipe 
Book 


Pcnick  8s  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Dept.  RN26.  New  Orleans.  La 
Please  send  me  the  new  Brer 
Rabbit  book  with  100  recipes 
for  gingerbreads,  cookies, 
cakes,  pies,  muffins,  etc. 


Name. 


Street- 

City 


State 


Popcorn  Novelties 

Adults  and  children  alike  enjoy  pop¬ 
corn,  and  1  know  of  no  food  more  versa¬ 
tile.  Plain  popped  corn  is  so  very  good 
when  it  is  seasoned  with  sweet  butter  and 
salt.  With  plain  popped  corn  to  begin 
with,  there  are  many  tricks  of  the  pop¬ 
corn  trade. 

Old-fashioned  popcorn  balls  are  as  old 
as  our  fathers  but  you  can  bring  them  as 
up  to  date  as  the  new  baby !  Add  a  few 
drops  of  food  coloring  to  the  syrup  before 
pouring  over  the  popped  corn  to  be  made 
into  balls.  Be  careful  not  to  use  too 
much  coloring.  The  shade  you  want  to 
produce  is  a  pastel  effect  so  that  the 
popcorn  balls  look  like  blossoms.  Or  try 
this  new  wrinkle :  Substitute  pineapple 
juice,  or  any  fruit  juice,  for  the  amount 
of  water  your  popcorn  ball  recipe  calls 
for.  The  results  are  new,  different  and 
delicious. 

And  for  something  else  different,  add 
popped  corn  to  your  favorite  fudge. 

MKS.  B.  P. 


Old  Santa  Kneiv  Just  What  Was  Wanted 


— - ■  - - - 

Canning  Suet  Pudding  Mincemeat  Varieties 


Each  Winter  we  butcher  a  beef  and 
when  I  have  plenty  of  snet  I  can  suet 
pudding,  thus  having  suet  pudding  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  Here  is  the 
recipe  that  I  have  worked  out  and  will 
keep  a  long  time.  I  have  kept  it  for  2% 
years,  usually  it  does  not  last  that  long. 

One  cup  suet  ground  through  a  food 
chopper,  one  cup  thick  buttermilk,  one 
cup  of  good  molasses,  one  teaspoon  soda, 


one  cnp  seedless  raisins,  three-fourths 
cup  currants,  one  cup  home-canned 
citron,  one  pinch  salt,  one  teaspoon  cin¬ 
namon,  one-half  teaspoon  ground  cloves, 
one-half  teaspoon  mace,  two  eggs  beaten 
light,  2 y-2  cups  flour  or  enough  to  make 
a  dough  a  little  stiffer  than  for  molasses 
cake.  Fill  the  tin  cans  two-thirds  full. 
Put  them  in  a  boiler  without  the  covers 
and  with  the  water  one  inch  from  the 
tops,  boil  two  hours,  then  seal  cans  and 
process  for  30  minutes.  mrs.  l.  v.  c. 


Did  You  Know  That — 

An  iron  which  is  not  too  hot  will 
smooth  rumpled  tissue  paper  for  package 
wrapping.  Greeting  cards  often  have 
scenes  which  may  be  cut  out,  and  pasted 
on  packages,  giving  them  that  ultra  mod¬ 
ern  look. 

Cellophane  from  grocery  sacks  can  be 
cut  in  strips  by  the  children  and  draped 
over  the  tree,  to  resemble  icicles. 

To  make  a  “pom-pon”  bow  on  a  pack¬ 
age,  make  20  or  30  loops  over  your  fin¬ 
gers,  and  tie  onto  package.  The  secret 
is  to  make  the  bow  separate  from  the  rib¬ 
bon  used  to  tie  the  package,  then  to 
fasten  the  bow  on  firmly,  and  spread  the 
strands. 

Tie  in  a  sprig  of  evergreen,  some  pine 
cones,  or  a  bit  of  holly  with  the  ribbon 
for  a  really  exquisite  touch  for  your 
packages.  These  little  woodsy  touches 
mean  a  great  deal  to  those  who  live  in  the 
city,  or  where  these  are  not  grown. 

Gifts  for  children  hold  twice  the  magic 
if  a  lolly-pop,  tiny  cellulloid  doll,  or  some 
tiny  favor  is  tied  in  with  the  cord  on  the 
outside  of  the  package.  mbs.  b.  p. 


This  is  an  excellent  means  of  utilizing 
heavy  hens  and  old  roosters. 

Chicken  Mincemeat. — Nine  pounds  of 
cooked  ground  chicken,  1%  pounds  beef 
tallow,  four  pounds  seedless  raisins,  four 
pounds  currants,  two  pounds  brown 
sugar,  two  pounds  white  sugar,  one  peck 
apples  ground,  14  pints  watermelon  pre¬ 
serves,  one  quart  cider  or  fruit  juice,  cin¬ 
namon,  cloves,  allspice  and  salt  to  taste. 

Cook  currants  and  raisins  slow¬ 
ly  for  a  long  time  in  sufficient 
liquid  to  make  them  good  and 
juicy.  Add  remaining  ingre¬ 
dients  and  cook  for  one  hour 
until  apples  are  thoroughly 
done.  Seal  while  hot. 

Lemon  Mincemeat. — One  cup 
raisins,  three  cups  chopped  ap¬ 
ples,  one-lialf  cup  chopped  nuts, 
one-lialf  cup  lemon  juice,  two 
cups  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  two  teaspoons  cinnamon, 
one  teaspoon  each  of  cloves  and 
ginger,  one-fourth  cup  candied 
orange  peel  or  orange  marma¬ 
lade.  Scald,  drain  and  chop  the 
raisins.  Mix  all  ingredients. 
Seal  in  sterilized  pint  jars. 
When  making  into  pies  add  to 
each  pint  one-fonrth  cnp  melted 
butter.  Makes  two  pints. 

Golden  Mincemeat.  —  One 
pound  chopped  cooked  pork, 
veal  or  chicken,  one-half  cup 
suet,  one  pound  dried  apricots, 
soaked  in  fruit  juice  to  cover, 
one  pound  honey,  one  quart 
sweet  cider  or  fruit  juice,  one 
quart  chopped  apples,  two 
pounds  white  seedless  raisins, 
one-fourth  cup  sliced  preserved 
.ginger,  one-half  pound  finely 
'Sliced  candied  citron,  one-fourtli 
ipound  each  of  sliced  candied 
lemon  and  orange  peel  and  one 
can  crushed  pineapple.  Cook 
the  apples  in  a  part  of  the  cider 
until  they  are  tender.  Add 
ground  apricots  and  the  liquid 
in  which  they  were  soaked. 
Cook  15  minutes  and  add  re¬ 
maining  ingredients.  Cook  very 
slowly,  stirring  frequently  until  the  rais¬ 
ins  are  nicely  plump  and  the  mixture  is 
of  the  proper  consistency.  Seal  in  hot 
sterilized  jars. 

MRS.  B.  N. 


Christmas  Tree  Cakes 

Homemade  gifts  are  always  nice  and 
this  year  most  of  us  must  spend  time  in¬ 
stead  of  money  in  preparing  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  These  Christmas  tree  cakes  are  in¬ 
expensive  and  I  have  found  that  they  ap¬ 
peal  to  young  and  old  with  their  edible 
snow-covered  earth  bearing  a  red-candled, 
sparkly  evergreen  tree. 

For  the  foundation  use  dark  cookies — 
molasses,  ginger  or  chocolate.  I  use  a 
fairly  large  cutter,  too.  Ice  them  rough¬ 
ly  to  represent  snow  but  do  not  let  icing 
cover  the  edge ;  if  the  cake  shows  through 
in  spots,  between  drifts,  that  is  all  right. 
Then,  while  the  icing  is  still  soft,  set  the 
tiny  Christmas  tree  on  the  center  of  each 
cooky. 

The  tree  is  made  by  inserting  in  a  slit 
in  the  top  of  a  green  gum  drop  a  sliver 
cut  from  a  red  gum  drop.  The  gum  drops 
jcome  in  different  colors  but  the  grocer 
will  pick  out  the  green  ones  (and  three 
or  four  red  ones)  for  you  if  you  ask  him 
for  the  special  color. 

Set  a  cooky  on  a  plate  and  surround 
with  homemade  candy  or  put  them  in  a 
box  tied  with  bright  cord.  (Ordinary 
pasteboard  boxes  can  be  transformed  by 
covering  them  in  crazy-quilt  style  with 
the  colored  linings  from  envelopes  and 
stars  cut  from  tin  foil.)  These  cakes 
make  unusual  party  favors,  too.  r.  w.  g. 


Saints,  before  the  altar  bending, 
Watching  long  in  hope  and  fear 
Suddenly,  the  Lord  descending, 

In  His  temple  shall  appear 
Come  and  worship, 

Worship  Christ,  the  new-born  King. 

— James  Montgomery. 


Old-Fashioned  Molasses 


GINGERBREAD 


If  you  want  gingerbread  with  that 
real  molasses  flavor — the  kind  that’s 
light,  tender  and  with  a  full-bodied 
plantation  goodness — use  Brer  Rab¬ 
bit  Molasses.  You’ll  find  delicious 
recipes  for  gingerbreads  and  other 
goodies  in  Brer 
Rabbit’s  brand- 
new  recipe  book. 
Mail  coupon. 


It’s  the  old-time  flavor 
of  Southern  plantation 
molasses  that  makes 

TASTE  SO  GOOD! 

THE  molasses-cooky  jar  is  still 
the  most  popular  spot  in  the 
neighborhood  — just  as  it  was  in 
grandmother’s  day. 

Because  youngsters  just  love  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses  cookies. 

And  mothers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  there’s  no  better  “sweet”  for 
the  school  lunch  box  than  Brer  Rab¬ 
bit  Molasses  cookies.  They  are  eas¬ 
ily  digested  .  .  .  won’t  upset  little 
stomachs  ...  or  spoil  appetites  for 
other  foods.  Keep  the  cooky  jar 
well  stocked  with  these  wholesome 
goodies. 

It’s  the  full-bodied  flavor  of  Brer 
Rabbit  Molasses  that  makes  cookies 
so  delicious — so  satisfying.  Nothing 
else  will  do  it.  Not  ginger  and  spices 
alone  .  .  .  not  even  brown  sugar. 
You  need  real  plantation  molasses 
—  Brer  Rabbit. 

Brer  Rabbit  Molasses  is  made  from 
selected  grades  of  freshly  crushed  Lou¬ 
isiana  sugar  cane.  You  can  depend  on 
its  purity  and  wholesomeness. 

t' 


Planning  for  Christmas 

Most  of  us  enjoy  the  hurry  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  last  minute  preparations  for  the 
Christmas  holiday  but  there  is  a  comfort¬ 
able  feeling  underlying  it  if  you  have 
done  some  definite  planning.  For  the  last 
six  years  I’ve  kept  a  notebook  just  for 
Christmas  and  what  a  help  it  has  been  ! 

Since  we  have  the  family  dinner  at  our 
house,  it’s  fun  to  have  something  new  for 
decoration.  A  section  of  my  Christmas 
book  is  devoted  to  ideas  for  deco¬ 
rating  the  Christmas  table,  the 
tree  and  wrapping  packages. 

When  I  run  across  something  es¬ 
pecially  interesting  in  that  line  in 
one  of  the  magazines,  I  pounce 
on  it  for  my  notebook.  I  like  to 
hear  the  delighted  “oh's”  and 
“all's”  when  the  folks  first 
glimpse  at  the  festive  table. 

A  section  of  the  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  lists :  a  list  of  friends  to 
whom  we  send  greetings  (this  is 
a  great  time  saver)  ;  a  list  of  the 
folks  to  whom  we  give  some  small 
remembrance,  with  space  for  sug¬ 
gestions  after  each  name,  and  a 
list  of  Christmas  gift  ideas  as 
they  occur  to  me  during  the  year. 

Because  homemade  goodies  and 
books  are  favorite  gifts  in  this 
family,  I  have  space  in  my  note¬ 
book  for  ideas  about  both.  When 
I  read  a  book  which  strikes  me  as 
the  sort  I’d  love  to  own,  I  jot 
down  the  title  in  my  notebook.  If 
it  eventually  becomes  inexpensive 
enough,  some  favored  one  receives 
it  for  a  gift.  Recipes  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  candies  and  cookies  that 
are  delicious  and  a  bit  unusual 
are  carefully  preserved  there,  too, 
to  be  brought  into  existence  about 
a  month  before  Christmas  for 
gifts  that  are  inexpensive  yet  ap¬ 
preciated  both  for  their  toothsome 
goodness  and  the  thought  and 
care  that  go  into  the  making. 

Friends  in  town  especially  enjoy 
this  type  of  gift. 

My  Christmas  notebook  helps 
me  spread  the  fun  of  Christmas 
over  the  entire  year  and  also 
makes  a  very  limtied  amount  of  money 
accomplish  a  great  deal.  I.  G.  G. 


Good  Tidings  of  Great  Joy  to  All  People 


Angels  from  the  realms  of  glory, 

Wing  your  flight  o’er  all  the  earth ; 
Ye  who  sang  creation’s  story 
Now  proclaim  Messiah’s  birth ; 

Come  and  worship, 

Worship  Christ,  the  new-born  King. 


Sages,  leave  your  contemplations, 
Brighter  visions  beam  afar ; 

Seek  the  great  Desire  of  Nations; 
Ye  have  seen  His  natal-star ; 
Come  and  worship, 

Worship  Christ,  the  new-born  King. 


With  the  Shoppers 

Here  is  a  chance  to  experiment  with 
photography  by  buying  a  camera  and  de¬ 
veloper  for  $1.98.  You  can  snap  a  pie- 
tui’e  and  develop  it  in  five  minutes ;  10 
films  with  developing  powder  cost  49c 
extra. 

An  English  style  doll  house  that  is 
electrically  lighted  was  on  sale  at  $1.98. 
Easy  to  assemble  and  painted  outside  in 
green  with  brown  trim  it  would  bring 
many  a  thrill  to  a  girl. 

Junior  would  be  thrilled,  too,  with  the 
chemistry  set  with  which  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  try  out  541  experiments.  It 
contains  40  different  chemicals  with  in¬ 
structions  at  $4.98  a  set. 

Colored  chamois  waistcoats  as  soft  as 
velvet,  smart  and  right  in  vogue.  Green, 
cranberry,  brown,  gray,  natural  or  black ; 
$5.95. 

Women’s  tailored  shoes  at  $4.98  were  a 
good  reward  for  the  thrifty  shopper ;  their 
original  price  being  from  $5.98  to  $8.22. 

Pen  and  pencil  sets;  the  pen  with  a  14- 
kt.  gold  point ;  were  at  79c. 

Style  fairly  swaggers  in  “Pack-it,”  the 
new  felt  hat  that  was  displayed  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  glorious  shades.  Besides,  “Pack-it” 
has  its  own  knitting  box  and  all  for  $1.98. 

We  also  saw  some  felt  berets  at  $1.09 
in  black,  brown  and  bright  shades  at  an¬ 
other  shop. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  tell  «ur  readers 
where  any  of  these  items  may  be  ob¬ 
tained. 


Shepherds,  in  the  fields  abiding, 
Watching  o’er  your  flocks  by  night, 
God  with  man  is  now  residing, 
Yonder  shines  the  infant-light ; 
Come  and  worship, 

Worship  Christ,  the  new-born  King. 


EDISON 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

for  all  Power  Light  Plants.  Battery  diseases  unknown. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Bargains  in  Generating  Plants,  mo¬ 
tor.  farm  &  tool  machinery.  Free  interesting  literature. 

F.  HAWLEY  SMITH  CO.,  CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


EDISON  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

QAV/P  MANPV  For  Power  &  Light.  Replace  your  old 
ItlWllC  I  lead  batteries  with  Edisons.  Excep¬ 
tionally  long  life.  Non- Acid,  Non-Corrosive.  Odorless.  Especially 
adapted  for  Wind  driven  Generators  and  6  volt  Windchargers.  Can¬ 
not  be  injured  by  overcharging  or  a  complete  dead  short.  Five  year 
unconditional  notarized  guarantees.  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  LIT¬ 
ERATURE.  Write  “SEE  JAY  BATTERY  COMPANY",  88  Ster- 
9afc  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


BBIT 
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For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Remedy  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 


Here's  an  old  home  remedy  your  mother 
used,  but,  for  real  results,  it  is  still  the 
best  thing  ever  known  for  coughs  that 
start  from  colds.  Try  it  once,  and  you  11 
swear  by  it. 

It's  no  trouble  at  all.  Make  a  syrup  by 
stirring  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and 
one  cup  of  water  a  few  moments  until 
dissolved.  No  cooking  is  needed — a  child 
could  do  it. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  IMnex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  your  syrup.  This  gives 
you  a  full  pint  of  actually  better  cough 
remedy  than  you  could  buy  ready-made  for 
four  times  the  money.  It  keeps  perfectly, 
tastes  fine,  and  lasts  a  family  a  long  time. 

And  there  is  positively  nothing  like  it  for 
quick  action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold 
instantly.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  inflamed  membranes,  and  helps  clear  the 
air  passages.  No  cough  remedy,  at  any  price, 
could  be  more  effective. 

l’inex  is  a  concentrated  compound  of 
Norway  Pine,  famous  for  its  prompt  action 
on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes  Money 
refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of  liquid 
bile  into  your  bowels  daily.  If  this  bile  is  not 
flowing  freely,  your  food  doesn’t  digest.  It  just 
decays  in  the  bowels.  Gas  bloats  up  your  stomach, 
you  get  constipated.  Your  whole  system  is  poi¬ 
soned  and  you  feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks 
punk. 

Laxatives  are  only  makeshifts.  A  mere  bowel 
movement  doesn’t  get  at  the  cause.  It  takes  those 
good,  old  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  to  get  these 
two  pounds  of  bile  flowing  freely  and  make  you 
feel  “up  and  up.”  Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing 
in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else. 
25c  at  all  drug  stores.  (glOilo,  C.M.Co. 


Do  you 
realize  that  just 
a  small  monthly  saving 
through  your  own  Grange 
Insurance  will  furnish  pro¬ 
tection  for  your  loved  ones  and  an 
income  for  your  old  age  ? 

Write  us  today  for  full  information. 
AGENTS :  We  need  progressive  agents 
in  a  few  good  territories  now  open. 


PARKER’S  HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-Stops  Hair  Falling 

Imparts  Color  and  Beauty 
to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $i.oo  at  Druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Wks.  Patchogue,  N.Y 


VlfUIP  F°R  HAND  KNITTING 

Y  A  K  INI  V  FINEST  quality  cut  rate  prices 

1  HISIV&J  600  FREE  SAMPLES,  SATISFACTION  OR 
■  MONEY  BACK.  QUICK  SERVICE. 

Bluebird  Yarns,  373  Grand  St., (Dept.  I0I-L,)  N.  Y.  C. 


YARNS 


For  Hues  and  Hand-Knitting  at  bargain 
prices.  Samples .V  knitting  directions  free. 

Bartlett  Yarn  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Mo. 


EXTRA  MONEY  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Wanted:  women,  to  crochet  plain  infant’s  sacques  and 
liootees  in  your  home  in  spare  time,  steady  work. 

VAN  WAGENEN  SAGER  INC.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Kftn  All  Finer  Finishing  Polls  developed  and  printed 
KvUnA  with  one  COLORED  enlargement,  or  two  pro- 
rti  UC  fessional  enlargements  all  for  25c  (coin). 
I  I LWI w  Genuine. Nationally  know  n.  MoentoneSnperior 

Quality.  MOEN  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Box  R  867,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
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REPRINTS  25c.  Films  developed  2  prints  each  nega¬ 
tive  25c.  SKR UPLAND,  6970-90  George,  Chicago 


FOR  INVENTORSS^ 

Wite  today  for  valuable  72-pn£e  booklet  “llow  to  Get 
Your  Patent”  ami  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both  FREE, 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STEAM  Plants.  $117.  Sink  tub,  $15.  Tabletop  Ranges,  $16 
Bathrooms,  $29.  Other  values.  FREE  Catalogue. 
SCHLOSSM  AN’S,  545  Third  Avenue,  New  York 


An  Excellent  Poultry  Book 


1  PWURVK* 


Covering  all  phases 
ofthe  business  — 
Breedsand  Breeding, 
Houses  and  Equip¬ 
ment,  Incubation  and 
Brooding,  Feeding, 
Marketing  Methods: 
587  page9,  342  Illust¬ 
rations;  beautifully 
printed  and  bound. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID 

$3-00 

For  sate  by 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333W.  30th  St.,  New  Y ork 


“Ye  Have  Done  It  Unto  Me” 

When  the  last  mince  pie  had  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  baked,  Elsie  Claridge  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief.  She  was  tired,  and  her 
limbs  ached  from  the  extra  work  of 
Christmas  preparations,  but  she  would 
not  admit  fatigue,  even  to  herself.  Gift 
baskets  were  yet  to  be  fixed  with  ever¬ 
greens  and  gay  Christmas  wrappings,  and 
some  of  these  pies  would  be  there. 

“I  shall  have  to  help  with  the  things 
Edith  used  to  do.”  Then  tears  dimmed 
her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  the  sister  who 
had  been  taken  as  the  new  year  had 
dawned.  IIow  lonely  it  had  seemed  with¬ 
out  her  in  that  big  house ! 

Edith  had  come  back  home  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  the  two  sisters 
had  lived  a  useful  life,  taking  an  active 
part  in  church  affairs,  and  being  praised 
by  the  Rector  for  their  deeds  of  kindness. 

At  first  the  neighbors  had  thought  that 
Elsie  would  have  gone  to  pieces  at  her 
loss,  for  she  had  always  deferred  to  the 
stronger  mind  of  her  sister.  But  her 
calmness  amazed  her  friends,  who  found 
her  in  her  old  accustomed  place,  sewing 
or  knitting  as  the  case  might  be,  for  the 
less  fortunate  ones.  But,  after  all,  she 
thought,  were  they  less  fortunate  than 
she,  with  no  kith  or  kin  left? 

The  door  bell  rang  and,  going  to  the 
kitchen  sink,  she  washed  her  hands  and 
removed  her  apron.  She  wondered  who 
could  be  calling  so  early  in  the  afternoon. 
As  she  passed  the  mirror  over  the  mantle- 
piece,  she  smoothed  her  gray  hair  before 
opening  the  door ;  then  almost  fell  back 
with  amazement.  There  on  the  doorstep 
was  a  basket,  and  in  the  basket  was  a 
little  blue  bundle. 

“Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,”  she  gasped.  “It’s 
a  baby.”  Her  first  impulse  was  to  close 
the  door  and  run  back  in  the  house,  but 
how  could  she  leave  this  tiny  infant  there 
alone?  She  looked  up  and  down  the 
street,  but  no  one  was  in  sight.  Reverent¬ 
ly  she  lifted  the  child,  so  snugly  wrapped 
in  the  blanket,  and  placed  it  on  the  sofa. 
Then  she  brought  a  chair  and  sat  down 
beside  it.  The  child  slept  peacefully  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  screwed  up  its  little 
mouth  and  began  to  wail.  The  sound 
seemed  to  arouse  Elsie  from  her  dreams. 
Looking  helplessly  around,  she  suddenly 
burst  into  convulsive  sobs.  “If  only 
Edith  were  here !  If  only  Edith  were 
here !  What  does  an  old  spinster  like 
me  know  about  caring  for  a  baby?” 

The  infant  seemed  to  sense  her  fears, 
and  cried  louder.  “I  shall  have  to  ask 
Mrs.  Biddeford  to  come  in  and  help  me,” 
thought  Elsie,  “and  then  get  the  Hector’s 
advice  about  the  matter.” 

But  the  practical  side  of  her  nature 
was  asserting  itself,  and  she  went  to  the 
door  to  get  the  basket.  There,  next  to 
the  bottle  that  was  still  warm  with  its 
contents,  was  an  envelope.  It  was  not 
until  the  child  had  been  fed.  and  was 
asleep  again  that  she  read  the  note. 

“I  shall  be  two  months  old  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  Will  you  give  me  a  home  as  a 
Christmas  gift?” 

“Well,  of  all  things  to  happen  to  me !” 
she  exclaimed  as  she  gingerly  peeped  at 
the  child.  She  was  almost  drawn  to  him 
already,  but  knew  that  she  must  tell  the 
Hector.  He  would  know  what  to  do. 

Fixing  the  chair  next  to  the  sofa  to 
protect  the  baby  from  falling,  she  re¬ 
paired  to  the  kitchen  to  finish  her  chores. 
Then  she  dressed  and,  picking  up  the 
child,  hastened  to  the  Rectory. 

“Glory  be!”  said  Kitty  Lawson,  the 
village  gossip,  “are  my  eyes  deceivin’  me, 
or  is  that  Elsie  Claridge  with  a  baby  in 
her  arms?” 

Elsie,  oblivious  to  all  that  was  going 
on  around  her,  went  down  Main  Street 
with  her  charge.  As  she  got  to  the  or¬ 
phanage  and  saw  the  children  in  their 
drab-colored  clothes,  a  cold  fear  seized  her 
heart.  The  Rector,  would  probably  send 
“Noel”  there.  The  name  seemed  to  come 
to  her  involuntarily,  and  with  it  the  de¬ 
cision  to  return  home.  She  would  not  go 
to  the  Rectory  after  all. 

That  was  the  first  Christmas  for  years 
that  Elsie  was  not  in  the  Claridge  pew  in 
the  old  New  England  parish  church.  A 
baptismal  service  was  held  there  in  the 
afternoon,  however,  and  thither  she  re¬ 
paired.  The  Rector,  who  had  been  told  of 
the  child’s  strange  arrival,  baptised  him 
as  “Noel  Claridge.”  The  next  step  was 
to  take  out  papers  of  adoption. 

Eight  years  later,  a  rosy-faced  choir 
boy  was  taking  a  soprano  part  in  the 
Christmas  anthem.  As  his  clear  sweet 
voice  rang  through  the  village  church, 
Elsie  bent  her  head  in  benediction.  She 
was  now  getting  her  reward  for  the  care 
she  had  bestowed  on  her  foster  child. 

Then  she  remembered  the  questioning 
look  in  his  big  dark  eyes  as  he  had  asked 
that  morning,  “Why  was  I  called  ‘Noel,” 
Godmother?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  about  it  as  we  sit  around 
the  Christmas  tree  tonight,”  she  promised. 

And  she  kept  her  word. 

VALERIA  CAREW. 


LONGER 

WEAR 

IN 

EVERY 

PAIR 


Longer  wear,  perfect  fit,  solid  comfort,  fine  appearance  —  these 
have  made  the  Red  Ball  trade-mark  an  unfailing  guide  to  better 
footwear  for  more  than  forty  years.  Whether  you  want  gaiters, 
rubbers,  arctics,  boots,  leather  work  shoes,  or  other  types  of  foot¬ 
wear  for  every  member  of  the  family — remember  that  Ball-Band 
gives  perfect  satisfaction,  and  costs  less  because  it  wears  so  much 
longer.  Ask  your  Ball-Band  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  styles. 
Mishawaka  Rubber  (S'  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  305  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


your  cows  does  not  stand  a  chance  of  being  sold  as  fluid  milk, 
because  there  are  not  enough  city  customers  for  all  your  milk 
all  the  time. 


The  most  important  job  of  Sheffield  Farms  is  to  find  and 
supply  as  many  customers  as  possible  with  good,  rich  fluid 
milk;  and  then  to  find  the  best  possible  market  for  the  sur¬ 
plus.  That  is  why  constant  research  is  carried  on  to  develop 
new  markets  and  to  make  everything  from  cheese  to  buttons 
and  radio  dials  out  of  the  milk  that  cannot  be  sold  as  fluid. 

With  Sheffield  Farms  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the 
milk  business  than  buying,  bottling,  and  delivering  milk  in 
the  city.  Utilizing  all  milk  makes  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
receive  cash  for  milk  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted. 
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FARMS 
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DRAWN  BY  SHIRLEY  SACK,  18,  NEW  YORK 


MEMORY  VERSE 
God's  Jewels 

A  tiny  snowflake 

Falling  on  the  (lull,  gray  earth, 

Shines  like  a  jewel. 

— Lillian  Candler. 

Taken  from  Bookfellow  Anthology  (1932). 
Sent  by  Marcus  Christopher  (13),  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  You  should  never  start  a 
letter  with  the  pronoun  “I”  so  I  must  write  a 
whole  extra  sentence.  I  want  to  thank  our 
editors  for  publishing  the  excerpt  from  my 
diary.  This  was  the  basis  for  an  amusing  in¬ 
cident.  One  of  the  juniors  of  my  college  came 
to  school  the  other  day  and  remarked  that  on 
Our  Page  she  saw  an  account  of  the  initiation 
week  which  she  was  sure  was  written  by  some 
member  of  our  group  as  all  the  penalties  fitted. 
She  read  it  aloud  to  her  family  and  friends 
and  all  agreed.  When  she  finished  telling  us  she 
asked  me  if  I  knew  who  had  written  it.  You 
can  imagine  my  embarrassment  as  I  answered. 
It  was  quite  a  thrill,  too.  I  should  like  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  some  of  the  contributors  of  Our 
Page  and  compare  notes  with  them;  particularly 
those  from  another  State  than  my  native  one. 
Here  I  have  rambled  on  for  many  hundred  words 
and  I  have  a  “psy”  exam  tomorrow.  It  is  time 
to  say  “au  revoir” — and  can  I  pronounce  it! — 
Susan  Chase  (18),  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Friends:  When  I  was  about  10  years  old, 
I  started  a  diary.  I  called  it  “My  Dairy.”  Of 
course  you  noticed  the  spelling.  Mother  laughed 
at  it  but  I  kept  on  writing  in  it  for  about  a 
year,  then  I  stopped.  Since  then  I  have  kept  a 
diary  on  and  off  (mostly  off).  Even  if  I  don’t 
keep  a  diary  I  like  to  write  letters.  Won’t 
some  of  you  boys  and  girls  write  to  me  from 
Vermont  and  Maine  especially  and  I  will  answer 
all  letters  that  I  receive. — Marian  Cook  (16), 
Ohio. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  certainly  enjoyed  the 
Alumni  Page.  This  was  the  second  time  that  I 
had  seen  it,  and  last  year  I  thought  it  espe¬ 
cially  good,  but  I  enjoyed  this  one  just  as  much. 
But,  oh,  how  I  wish  I  were  an  artist!  Every 
month  as  I  behold  those  wonderful  drawings,  I 
wish  and  wish  that  I  were  gifted.  But  never¬ 
theless  I  take  great  pride  in  them.  When  these 
artists  grow  up,  I  know  that  they  will  become 
great  men  and  women  and  I  wish  them  all  the 
best  of  luck. — Pauline  Grise,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Pagers:  At  last  I’ve  acquired  courage 
enough  to  write  to  you.  Our  Page  interests  me 
very  much  and  I  have  read  it  eagerly  and  looked 
at  the  drawings  carefully.  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  art  and  drawing  and  expect  to  take 
it  up  in  school  next  year.  I  am  14  years  of  age 
and  a  sophomore  in  high  school.  I  am  also  a 
regular  reader  of  Our  Page  and  always  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  next  issue.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  receive  letters  from  someone  and  know  what 
they  do  for  recreation  and  I  would  also  like  to 
know  their  hobbies.  I  have  two — stamp  col¬ 
lecting  and  postcard  collecting.  Well,  I  guess 
that  I  have  written  enough  for  a  beginner.  — 
Donald  Blodgett  (14),  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  never  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  until  just 
lately  when  I  read  the  page  for  boys  and  girls 
which  I  think  excellent.  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
am  very  interested  in  animals  and  outdoor  life. 
I  am  a  student  in  high  school  and  am  in  the  art 
clubs.  We  are  dealing  in  soap  carving  at  the 
present  time.  I  see  that  there  are  others  as 
young  as  myself  on  Our  Page  and  I  am  13.  — 
Sylvia  La  Fountain  (13),  New  York. 


DRAWN  BY  ESTHER  MARTIN  (17), 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Nov.  27. — The  Silly  Sewing  Circle  was  called 
to  order!  The  leader  opened  the  meeting  with 
the  program  which  had  been  audible  from  the 
rear  seat  on  our  ride  to  the  meeting  hall.  The 
deep  business  questions  came  up  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening  our  poor  secretary  was  so  busy 
transcribing  motions  proposed  and  contested  that 
she  never  touched  a  needle.  But  the  needles 
flew  around  me  nevertheless  for  my  right  hand 
neighbor  on  the  sofa  was  sewing  left-handed  to¬ 
ward  me  and  while  my  neighbor  to  the  left  was 
sewing  right-handed,  also  toward  me,  who  went 
up  and  down  until  the  thread  became  snarled. 

But  the  business!  The  new  business  was  a 
means  of  raising  money  without  touching  a 
needle  by  soliciting  certain  of  the  musically  in¬ 
clined  towns-people  for  numbers  which  could  be 
used  in  a  musical  for  which  we  would  obtain 
admittance  fees.  This  seemed  much  harder 
than  sewing,  however,  for  a  tactful  conversation 
with  each  was  necessary  and  a  few  dropped 
stitches  might  occur!  The  old  business  of  quilt 
blocks  was  hurriedly  reverted  to.  But  goodness 
gracious  me!  It  seems  that  no  two  were  alike! 
The  squares  varied  from  rectangles  of  13  inches 
to  squares  of  15  inches  and  many  minutes  were 
spent  pairing  and  comparing  patterns  while 
asking  neighbors,  “What  are  we  going  to  do?” 

About  this  time  the  hostess’  three  months  old 
pup,  whose  ardor  in  tasting  the  members’  shoes 
had  led  to  his  banishment,  appeared  again,  this 
time  with  embroidery  floss  in  mind.  As  nearly 
every  member  had  a  plie  by  her  chair,  puppy 
had  a  good-sized  collection  before  he  was  appre¬ 
hended  and  placed  under  lock  and  key. 

Only  one  member  of  the  dozen  had  brought  a 
thimble  and  the  evening  had  been  pierced  with 
sounds  of  agony  from  owners  of  pierced  fingers. 
But  refreshments  lightened  our  hearts  for  even 
wounded  fingers  itched  to  be  at  the  glistening 
chocolate  cake  our  hostess  brought  in.  So  time 
passed  beyond  the  usual  disbanding  time  when 
one  car  seemed  anxious  to  stay  all  night.  But 
we  went  home  complete.  The  Silly  Sewing  Cir¬ 
cle  is  adjourned. — Dilly  the  Dum  Dum  Diarist. 

Nov.  21. — Just  as  I  had  comfortably  ensconced 
myself  in  a  nice,  warm,  sunlit  rocker  with  an 
interesting  book,  what  should  occur  but  Mum¬ 
my’s  voice  being  wafted  gently  up  by  the  morn¬ 
ing  breeze,  which  was  being  lielj)ed  by  a  good 
deal  of  air  pressure  behind  it.  should  come  to 
me.  The  words  that  came  to  Sis’s  and  my  shell¬ 
like  dainty  ears  were  in  no  uncertain  tones. 
“Hey!  You  young  ’uns!  Get  your  jackets  on  and 
come  down  here.  You're  going  to  sling  wood  a 
While!” 

How  did  you  like  some  of  my  expressive  ad¬ 
jectives,  diary?  However  to  resume.  I  used  my 
feminine  wiles  and  picked  up  the  blocks  of 
wood  that  flew  over  the  wagon.  Putting  the 
wood  through  the  celler  window  was  the  most 
fun.  Don’t  mistake  my  meaning,  children.  The 


window  was  open  but  Sis  and  Mummy  were  be¬ 
hind  the  window  and  I  was  throwing  the  wood 
through  to  them.  Every  once  in  so  often  a  well- 
directed  but  misguided  stick  of  wood  made  me 
hear  a  groan,  deep  and  heartening.  In  my 
cold-heartedness  I  laughed — -as  little  Audrey  so 
often  did.  Amusing  child,  was  she  not? 

Nov.  25. — Some  bookkeeping  teacher  we  have! 
Our  assignemnt  is  in  his  own  express  words.  I 
imagine  we  could  all  go  sit  on  one  little  turkey — 
of  course  the  turkey  means  one  specific  turkey 
and  we  were  all  to  light  on  it.  He  couldn’t 
have  possibly  meant  don’t  eat  too  much  could 
he?  He  probably  did.  He’s  funny  that  way. 

Nov.  26. — Sooky  had  her  little  boy  that  she 
takes  care  of  home  today.  He  talks  more  than 
Sis  and  I  do!  When  he  sees  something  in  the 
least  unusual,  he  says,  “For?  For?  For?”  at 
intervals  until  he  gets  an  answer.  And  so  on  and 
on  —  unendingly,  unceasingly,  repetitiously  — 
I’ll  be  quite  good  at  making  up  words  if  I  keep 
at  this  rate.  And  Sis  will  be  good  in  making 
my  hair  stay  up  in  curls,  only  she’ll  never  be 
good  at  making  my  hat  stay  on  in  church 
when  I  do  have  curls. 

Nov.  28.— Maggie  invited  Sis  and  I  down  to 
a  party  for  Winnie-Tin-Lizzie  at  which  I  had  a 
very  rooster  time  instead  of  a  ducky  one.  Y'ou 
see  I  won  a  boohy  prize  of  a  pine  cone  rooster. 

Imagine  my  silence  was  commented  on  only 
once  today.  Usually  it  is  spoken  of  at  least 
five  times  anyway.  Aloha,  diary. — The  Baby. 


Nov.  22.— I  was  running  down  the  road  after 
dark  when  just  ahead  of  me  appeared  a  skunk. 
I  could  not  have  stopped  had  I  tried!  But  I  did 
not  think  of  stopping.  The  skunk  scampered 
across  into  the  bushes  peacefully  and  when  I 
thought  that  I  was  far  enough  away,  I  leaned 
weakly  against  a  feme  post  until  my  knees 
stopped  shaking  enough  to  go  on. 

Nov.  26. — Four  hunters  came  up  today  to  try 
their  luck  on  the  last  day  of  hunting  season. 
They  skidded  on  the  hill,  and  their  car,  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Model  T’s  turned  around.  They 
couldn’t  go  up  nor  down.  Lee  took  his  car  up 
to  pull  them  out.  They  tied  on  an  old  rope, 
and  the  two  cars,  one  hunter  drove  the  Model  T. 
three  pushed  and  they  started!  The  rope  broke. 
Lee  went  slowly  up  the  hill,  the  hunters  pushed 
- — and  not  until  they  reached  the  top  did  they 
discover  the  broken  rope! — Pan. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Edna  Hinman  (13),  New  York;  Margaret 
Ehsterbrooks,  Rhode  Island:  Donald  Blodgett 
(14),  New  York;  Mary  Tielienor  (16),  New 
YTork;  Betty  Burnette  (16),  New  York;  Mary 
Blier,  Pennsylvania;  Ellen  Agnew  (15),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Florence  Herr  (13),  Pennsylvania;  Betty 
Snyder  (14),  Massachusetts;  Doris  Perkins, 
Pennsylvania. 


PEN  AND  INK— BY  WESLEY  HERWIG,  CONNECTICUT 


REMEMBER  THE  BIRDS  IN  WINTER  —  BY 
JOACHIM  KREUTZFELDT,  NEW  YORK 


WRITING  LETTERS  —  BY  HELEN  UDILJAK, 
NEW  YORK 


GRANDMA’S  CHRISTMAS  PIES— BY  ESTHER 
MARTIN,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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TEDDY  —  BY  LILLIAN  PAULUS, 
CONNECTICUT 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLERS— BY  IRIS  LEONARD, 
NEW  YORK 


MMRY 

CHRISTMAS 

TO 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS  —  BY  RAYMOND 
ARNOLD,  NEW  YORK 


DRAWN  BY  MARY  GELLETLY,  MARYLAND 

Candlelight 

Candlelight  is  mellow, 

It’s  somber  tints  of  yellow: 

Prevade  a  room  with  rustic  hues. 
Candlelight  is  kind, 

To  ugliness  is  blind; 

It  flatters  and  subdues. 

Christ  is  our  candlelight 
God  sent  Him  down  to  earth. 

To  brighten  sin-stained  souls, 

Oh,  what  a  glorious  birth! 

— Nancy  Hay  (17),  New  Jersey. 


A  Child’s  Questions 

Wliat  lies  over  the  hills,  mother? 

What  lies  over  the  hills? 

Are  there  fairy  lands 
And  cities  of  gold? 

Tells  me,  what  lies  over  the  hills? 

The  world  lies  over  the  hills,  dear. 

The  world  lies  over  the  hills. 

No  fairy  lands. 

No  cities  of  gold. 

Just  the  world  lies  over  the  hills. 

What  lies  over  the  sea,  mother? 

What  lies  over  the  sea? 

Are  there  kings  and  queens 
And  dragons  bold? 

Tell  me,  what  lies  over  the  sea? 

Europe  lies  over  the  sea,  dear, 

Europe  lies  over  the  sea. 

With  its  hate  and  strife. 

It’s  pain  and  death. 

Yes,  Europe  lies  over  the  sea. 

What  lies  over  the  sky,  mother? 

What  lies  over  the  sky? 

Is  it  gardens  fair 
And  singing  birds? 

Tell  me,  what  lies  over  the  sky? 

Heaven  lies  over  the  sky,  dear, 

Heaven  lies  over  the  sky, 

With  angel  wings 

And  the  voice  of  God. 

Heaven  lies  over  the  sky. 

— Susan  Chase  (18),  Massachusetts. 


My  Choice 

I  like  the  Summer  ’n  Spring  and  Fall — 
But  I  like  Winter  best  of  all. 

For  we  make  a  snow-man  round  and  fat. 
With  big  black  eyes 
And  a  real  black  hat! 

— John  Haley  (9),  Maine. 


T o  the  Star 

Oh,  star  that  led  the  way 
To  the  infant  in  the  manger — 

Will  you  guide  me  too 

And  shield  me  from  all  danger? 

Oh,  star,  you  that  shone 
So  many  years  gone  by, 

Will  you  light  my  path 

From  your  heavenly  place  on  high? 

And  as  the  years  go  on  and  on 
Yrou’ll  be  my  guiding  star 
I’ll  always  try  to  follow  you 
As  you  gleam  from  afar. 

— Pauline  Grice,  Massachusetts. 


CHRISTMAS  STAR 

Brightly  through  the  window  panes 
Shine  the  Christmas  lights. 

Overhead  a  lone  star  shines 
On  this  night  of  nights. 

One  lone  star  shines  clear  and  bright, 
Triumphant,  not  forlorn — 

Years  ago  this  very  night 
Jesus  Christ  was  born. 

— Ruth  Clark  (18),  Pennsylvania. 


DRAWN  BY  EVA  HILDENBRAND  (13) 

Nineteen-thirty-six  is  slowly  sliding  out  of  the 
picture  and  nineteen-thirty-seven  is  slowly  el¬ 
bowing  himself  in  in  his  place. 

Have  we  all  always  done  our  best  in  the  past 
year?  Haven’t  some  of  us  let  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  slip  by  us  because  we  lacked  the  encour¬ 
agement  or  the  assurance  that  we  could  do  it  if 
we  tried?  Or  maybe  we  were  a  bit  lazy  at  that 
moment.  We  all  have  times  like  these,  for  it  is 
only  human  nature. 

Let  us  resolve  to  be  on  our  toes,  wide  awake 
to  do  better  work  and  make  Our  Page  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  already  is.  The  secret  of  all  suc¬ 
cess  is  working  at  a  thing  until  it  is  perfect 
or  as  perfect  as  you  are  able  to  make  it.  By 
constantly  striving  for  this  aim  you  are  sure 
to  win  out  in  the  end.  Here  is  all  of  nineteen- 
thirty-seven  challenging  you  to  make  the  most  of 
his  precious  time.  Take  advantage  of  it  for 
time  waits  for  none. 

The  poetry  section  this  month  is  very  well 
represented  but  what  has  happened  to  our  short 
story  writers? 

May  your  editors  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Y'ear?  Send  all  contributions 
before  the  fifth  of  the  month  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York.  Contribu¬ 
tions  received  later  than  this  must  be  held  over 
until  the  next  mouth. 
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THIS  PUNY  CALF 

developed  into  a  cow 
weighing  over  1700  lbs. 
She  is  Carnation  Onnsby 
Butter  King,  Champion 
of  the  World  for  milk 
and  butter  production. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Molasses  in  Ration 

I  am  just  starting  to  produce  milk  and 
have  only  wild  hay  for  roughage.  I  can 
get  molasses  here  for  10  cents  per  gallon 
and  could  use  to  mix  with  the  hay  to 
make  it  more  palatable.  Will  you  advise 
me  how  much  molasses  to  allow  each  cow 
per  day,  and  also  a  grain  formula  to  go 
with  it?  A.  G. 

Molasses  at  10  cents  per  gallon  is  an 
economical  feed  compared  with  corn  at 
$40  per  ton.  The  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  in  one  ton  of  molasses  are  equal  to 
about  20  times  its  per  cent  of  sugar.  I11 
purchasing  molasses  this  should  be  noted. 
Corn  has  about  1,600  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  per  ton.  By  this  method 
a  comparison  may  be  made  for  its  real 
value  in  price  per  pound  of  total  diges¬ 
tible  nutrients. 

In  feeding  molasses  on  coarse  hay, 
straw  or  cornstalks,  it  is  advisable  to 
mix  it  with  equal  parts  of  warm  water 
and  pour  the  mixture  over  the  roughage. 
A  mature  cow  may  be  safely  fed  five 
pounds  or  more  of  molasses.  It  is  best  to 
accustom  them  to  it  gradually.  With 
cows  in  milk  where  coarse  roughage  is 
used  it  would  be  advisable  to  feed  about 
a  24-per  cent  concentrate  mixture  if  a 
commercial  mixed  feed  is  used.  One  pound 
of  linseed  meal  per  head  daily  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  roughage  with  the  mo¬ 
lasses  and  lower  levels  of  protein  used 
where  it  is  desired  to  make  greater  utili¬ 
zation  of  home-grown  grains. 

Where  such  home-mixed  feeds  are 
used  as  the  basis  for  feed  mixtures,  the 
following  one  is  good :  600  pounds  ground 
corn,  600  pounds  ground  oats  or  barley, 
or  equal  parts  of  each,  600  pounds  wheat 
bran,  and  200  pounds  linseed  oilmeal.  An¬ 
other  good  mixture  to  use  home-grown 
feeds  is,  600  pounds  gluten  feed,  600 
pounds  ground  corn,  oats  or  barley,  or 
varying  amounts  of  each  to  make  up  this 
600  pounds,  100  pounds  of  corn  dried  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains,  and  100  pounds  of  linseed 
oil  meal. 

Make  a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  iodized  stock 
salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone- 
meal,  add  five  pounds  of  this  to  each  100 
pounds  of  the  grain  mixture  fed.  Also 
keep  the  mineral  mixture  available  be¬ 
fore  all  livestock  at  all  times  in  a  clean 
dry  container.  K.  w.  d. 


Interstate  Shipment  of 
Livestock 

A  friend  wanted  to  buy  some  pigs  from 
me  to  ship  to  Pennsylvania.  My  neighbors 
tell  me  that  these  pigs  would  have  to  be 
inoculated  against  certain  diseases  before 
shipping.  I  remember  buying  a  pig  in 
Maryland  a  few  years  ago  and  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  he  was  inoculated  before  shipment 
to  me  but  perhaps  the  laws  in  each  State 
are  different.  M.  J.  F. 

New  York. 

You  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
laws  relative  to  shipping  livestock  from 
one  State  to  another  vary.  It  would  be 
best  for  you  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  would  seem  your  purchaser  could  ad¬ 
vise  you  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
requirement  is  one  probably  for  hog 
cholera  vaccination.  Age  confers  no  im¬ 
munity  for  this  disease.  You  might  also 
have  your  purchaser  write  to  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  State  College, 
Pa.,  or  you  could  write  them  and  tell 
them  the  circumstances  and  they  would 
tell  you  about  the  requirements  and 
where  to  obtain  the  necessary  forms  for 
such  shipment.  R.  W.  D. 


steamed  bonemeal  and  ground  limestone, 
and  add  five  pounds  of  this  to  each  100 
pounds  of  feed  used,  it  will  probably  stop 
them  from  eating  abnormally  as  men¬ 
tioned.  Also  keep  the  mineral  mixture 
available  in  a  self-feeder  or  clean  dry 
trough  before  them  at  all  times.  During 
the  Winter  keep  good  quality  Alfalfa  hay 
before  them  at  all  times  in  small  racks. 
Sows  eating  pigs  is  usually  caused  by  a 
mineral  and  vitamin  deficit  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  suggested  will  supply  them.  R.  w.  D. 


Horses  Farmers  Want 

Our  friend  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secretary 
of  the  Horse  Association  of  America,  in 
his  report  to  the  Association  December  2, 
mentioned  the  following  special  require¬ 
ments  for  market  horses  at  present : 

“A  good  fast  walk,  alertness  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  endui-e  hard  work  in  the  heat  are 
the  qualities  most  desired  by  farmers  in 
their  work  stock,  according  to  a  survey 
covering  typical  horse  and  mule  owners  in 
12  Midwestern  States. 

“The  majority  of  farmers  prefer  work 
horses  and  mules  that  are  of  medium  size, 
thick  made,  with  good  underpinning.  Ani¬ 
mals  that  are  from  15  to  16  hands  (60  to 
64  inches)  and  that  measure  from  78  to 
83  inches  in  heart  girth  were  preferred. 

“The  questions  asked  related  to  horse 
and  mule  breeding,  in  the  locality,  in¬ 
crease  if  any,  stallions  available.  The 
farmers  were  also  asked,  ‘Plave  you  a 
horse  or  mule  that  just  suits  you?’  Where 
the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  the 
horse  or  mule  was  led  out  and  the  height, 
heart  girth,  length  of  body  and  distance 
from  ground  to  floor  of  chest  was  accur¬ 
ately  measured,  and  notes  made  regarding 
the  set  of  legs,  and  the  feet. 

“A  total  of  243  work  horses  and  53 
mules  were  thus  measured  and  checked. 
The  horses  averaged  62.65  inches  in 
height,  girthed  80.04  inches,  had  body 
length  of  40.48  inches  and  floor  of  chest 
was  33.09  inches  from  ground.  Of  the 
243  horses  measured,  64  were,  in  height 
at  withers,  over  63  and  under  64  inches ; 
59  were  over  62  and  under  63  inches ;  30 
were  over  61  and  under  62  inches;  and  17 
were  over  60  and  under  61  inches. 

“The  set  of  legs  was  generally  good  on 
horses  and  mules  preferred  by  farmers, 
and  a  great  many  said  they  preferred  a 
certain  animal  because  it  walked  faster, 
turned  quicker,  or  stood  hot  weather  bet¬ 
ter.” 


Questions  About  Pigs 

What  is  the  cause  of  “black  teeth”  in 
swine,  and  its  cure?  Practically  all  feed 
given  is  garbage  with  plenty  of  meat  in 
it.  It  is  cooked  until  it  boils  20  or  more 
minutes  and  is  well  salted  while  cooking. 
The  pigs  have  access  to  plenty  of  coarse 
chicken-size  charcoal,  still  all  wood  work 
in  sight  is  chewed  up  as  though  they 
craved  something  else.  This  year  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years  I  have  had  sows 
kill  and  eat  their  young  while  leaving 
cooked  feed  in  their  troughs.  H.  c.  H. 

Massachusetts, 

“Black  teeth”  in  swine  is  caused  by 
small  rudimentary  teeth  coming  into  the 
mouth  and  seems  to  be  hereditary  with 
certain  strains.  Some  pull  them  out  with 
pliers.  While  I  have  had  a  great  many 
pigs  that  had  black  teeth  I  never  pulled 
any  of  them  and  they  seemed  to  grow  and 
fatten  normally. 

It  seems  probable  that  your  pigs  are 
suffering  from  a  phosphorus  deficit,  prob¬ 
ably  combined  with  an  iodine  deficit,  as 
iodine  assists  in  the  assimilation  of 
phosphorus.  If  you  will  have  a  mineral 
mixture  made,  or  obtain  the  ingredients 
and  mix  it  yourself,  consisting  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  iodized  stock  salt, 


Some  Facts  About  Goats 

Goat  breeding  in  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  a  large  feature  for  years, 
but  only  I'eeently  has  it  had  a  foothold  in 
the  United  States.  The  first  importations 
of  Toggenburg  goats  were  made  in  1904- 
1905  and  again  in  1921-1922  from  Swit¬ 
zerland,  though  several  breeds  have  been 
imported  in  recent  years.  In  Europe, 
milk  goats  are  common  among  families 
unable  to  keep  a  cow,  as  goats  furnish  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh,  wholesome  milk 
and  at  a  far  less  expense. 

During  the  past  several  years,  more 
interest  has  been  displayed  toward  the 
dairy  goat,  especially  by  those  in  small 
towns  or  villages  and  the  suburbs  of  the 
larger  cities.  If  there  is  a  front  or  back 
lawn  available,  it  is  all  the  room  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  a  goat.  However,  this 
friendly  little  animal  must  have  clean 
feed  and  care  the  same  as  any  other  ani¬ 
mal  if  the  proper  results  are  obtained. 

The  goat  industry  has  been  under  a 
handicap  since  its  origin,  and  it  takes 
time  to  educate  people  to  goats  and  their 
valuable  products.  However’,  this  new  in¬ 
dustry  is  expanding  rapidly  from  year  to 
year. 

Experimental  stations  are  working 
with  goats  and  accomplishing  good  re¬ 
sults.  Several  of  these  are  holding  regu¬ 
lar  goat  milk  scoring  contests  and  many 
goat  dairymen  all  over  the  United  States 
are  taking  advantage  of  this. 

Goat  meat  is  very  palatable,  especially 
that  of  the  kid,  the  flavor  suggesting 
lamb.  In  the  South  and  many  sections  of 
the  East,  kid  meat  is  considered  a  deli¬ 
cacy  and  is  in  demand. 

Goat  skins  are  sold  for  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  gloves,  handbags,  pocketbooks, 
etc.  About  40,000,000  goat  skins  are  im¬ 
ported  annually  for  this  purpose. 

While  the  products  of  the  goat  are  the 
same  in  number  as  those  of  the  cow.  some 
of  the  advantages  of  the  goat  are  that 
four  goats  can  be  maintained  in  about 
the  same  amount  of  room  required  for 
one  cow  at  half  the  expense.  The  aver¬ 
age  cow  will  be  dry  from  two  to  four 
months  of  the  year  while  two  goats  can  be 
in  milk  the  year  around.  If  the  goat  is 
given  as  good  treatment  and  care  as  the 
cow  receives,  it  not  only  will  surprise  its 
owner  but  will  repay  him  many  times 
over.  k.  j.  koon. 
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Raised  on  Calf  Manna 


Carnation  Ormsby 
Nellie—  World’s  fourth 
greatest  butter  producer. 


Carnation  Prospect 
Ormsby  Qluck — U.  S. 
butter  champion,  1935. 


Carnation  Ormsby  Segis 
Beauty — 1290.4  pounds 
of  butterfat  last  year. 


% 


HESE  4  CALVES  were  raised  on  Calf  Manna,  and  they  de¬ 
veloped  into  four  of  the  world’s  greatest  producing  cows 
(averaging  over  1300  pounds  of  butterfat  each  in  a  year). 
While  breeding  is  the  basis  of  such  ability,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  greater  depth  of  body  —  which  Calf  Manna 
produced — enabled  these  cows  to  go  on  day  after  day  with 
this  enormous  production.  For  six  months.  Calf  Manna  re¬ 
placed  all  milk  in  the  ration  of  these  calves,  eliminating  all 
scours,  building  strong,  smooth  bodies.  In  addition.  Calf 
Manna  cut  65%  of  the  labor.  It  was  poured  into  the  feed  box 
without  weighing,  dissolving  or  mixing.  Best  of  all,  it  never 
cost  over  6)4  cents  a  day.  If  your  dealer  does  not  yet  carry 
Calf  Manna,  write  and  we  will  arrange  for  you  to  get  a  supply. 


I  IB.  REP1HIES  IB  LBS.  OF  milK 


P  0  r  f  I  "The  Key  to  Successful  Calf  Raising."  Experience 
|  |f  Lb  L  ■  of  leading  herdsmen  all  over  America  in  raising 
better  calves.  Send  coupon  for  your  free  copy  now. 

CARNATION  COMPANY,  Dept.  RN 
Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 

Please  rush  me  my  free  copy  of  “The  Key  to  Successful  Calf  Raising. “ 
Name - 
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CREAMATINE  is  so  widely 
successful  in  increasing  butterfat 
in  milk  and  keeping  it  up,  it  is 
only  natural  for  folks  to  ask 
what’s  in  it  that  does  the  trick  ? 
Here’s  something  you  may  have 
seen  before: 

“So  far,  no  one  has  been  able  in 
a  carefully  controlled  experiment 
to  increase  permanently  the  per 
cent  of  butterfat  in  milk.  The 
feeding  of  special  ingredients,  as 
coconut  meal,  has  resulted  in 
increases  up  to  10  per  cent  for 
short  periods,  but,  in  no  case  re¬ 
ported,  has  the  increase  lasted 
for  more  than  10  days.” 

That’s  a  statement  published  by 
a  competitor  and  it  is  true  — 
BUT,  only  as  stated.  It  is  true, 
no  one  ingredient  makes  more 
butterfat  in  milk  any  more  than 
beefsteak  alone  will  make  a 
champion  prize  fighter  or  one 
spoke  makes  a  wheel. 

Coconut  oil  meal  is  a  splendid 
ingredient  but  it  only  helps — it’s 
the  combination  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  all  the  ingredients  and 
their  quality  that  make  CREAM¬ 
ATINE  what  it  is — that  put  up 
the  butterfat  and  keep  it  up. 


CREAMATINE’S  reported  re¬ 
sults  are  not  limited  to  any  single 
controlled  experiment  but,  in 
comparison  with  every  other 
feed,  ready  mixed  or  home  mixed, 
it  has  met  the  test.  With  thou¬ 
sands  of  cows  and  hundreds  of 
herds  it  has  increased  and  main¬ 
tained  the  percentage  of  butter¬ 
fat  in  milk — not  for  10  days,  not 
for  10  months  —  but  continu¬ 
ously — without  time  limit. 

These  are  facts  which  you  can 
prove  with  your  own  herd  and 
make  more  money  while  you’re 
proving  them. 

President 


s 


end  coupon  or  post  card  for  new  CREAMATINE 
booklet.  Shows  records  of  many  herds  and  tells 
why  CREAMATINE  Increases  butterfat  in  milk. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  INC. 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


TlOG^f 


\(&e£t  JOcu/tAf,  fce&dj 


^-Tioga  mills, inc^ 

"'AVCfllY.  NY. 


A  TIOGA 
PRODUCT 


TIOGA  MILLS,  INC.,  WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  your  latest  CREAMATINE  booklet. 

Name . 

Address . 


The  Surge  Method  Is  the  accepted  method  because  it  milks 
cows  quicker  than  any  other  machine  ever  milked  cows  be¬ 
fore  .  .  .  AND  .  .  .  because  it  has  NO  long  tubes,  NO  claws — 
it  is  easier  to  clean  and  KEEP  clean.  Pure,  Solid,  Nickel 
Palll  WRITE  for  Free  Surge  Catalog  prices,  and  ‘  ‘20  Months 
to  Pay”  Easy  Terms  Offer  I 

NEW  SURGE  MILKING  PARLOR! 

increase  profits  by  installing:  a  New  Surge  Milking  Parlor.  Send 
for  Special  Milking  Parlor  circular  i 

U  rill  1936  TEAT  CUP 
iM  EL  WV  AND  INFLATION 

The  NEW  1936  trlple-cvrid  Sxxrgo  infla¬ 
tion  and  the  NEW  Sura*  Teat  Cop  gives 
longer  life  to  the^  rubber  •'  " 


longer  life  to  the  rubber  inflation— longer 
life  than  ever  possible  before— and— we  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  now  boast  of  the  lowest  cost 
of  upkeep— a  cost  bo  low  ft’s  insignificant. 
WRITE  TODAY. .  .  .  Good  territory  open 
to  dealers  and  agents! 

The  Surge  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc* 

Eastern  Office:  466  Spencer  St. 

Dept.  6079  Syracuse.  N.Y. 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CLASSICS 


These  books  have  been  read  with  the 
people  and  grown-ups.  We  are  able 
many  illustrations  for  only  60  cents 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Arabian  Nights 
Gulliver’s  Travels 
The  Mysterious  Island 
Oliver  Twist 
Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea 


greatest  interest  by  thousands  of  young 
to  offer  them  in  attractive  cloth  binding, 
each  postpaid. 

Anderson's  Fairy  Tales 
Black  Beauty 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 
Little  Women 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Treasure  Island 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 
Last  of  the  Mohicans 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  W.  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

News  and  prices  current  as  we  go  to  press, 
tinless  specified  otherwise  wholesale  prices  are 
given. 

The  Division  of  Milk  Control  has  fixed  the 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  by  dealers  to  pro¬ 
ducers  per  100  lbs.  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the 
201-210-mile  zone  for  November  as  follows: 

Class  1,  $2.90  (base  price)  :  Class  2A,  $2  05; 
Class  2D,  $1.50;  Class  4A,  $1.20;  Class  4B, 

$1,305,  Differentials  on  Classes  1,  2A  and  2D, 
4c;  Class  4A,  3.4c;  Class  411,  3.2c. 

RETAIL  MILK  TRICES 

Effective  June  1,  1934,  official  order  74  fixed 
the  price  of  Grade  1?  milk  to  be  charged  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  at 
13c  per  quart,  pints  8c;  Grade  A  10c  per  quart, 
pints  10c.  The  so-called  unadvertised  brands 
may  be  sold  in  New  York  City  at  lc  per  quart 
below  the  above  standard  price. 

BUTTER 

Creamery,  Tresli,  fancy,  34%  to  35%e;  extra, 
92  score,  34%e;  firsts,  90  to  91  score,  33%  to 
34%e;  unsalted,  best,  3Gc;  firsts,  34%  to  35e; 
centralized,  33%c. 

EGGS 

Fancy  white,  including  premium,  39%  to  41c; 
standards,  37c;  brown,  best.  30%  to  37c;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  fancy,  38%  to  50c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  fully  feathered.  The  large 
breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  lbs.  each;  smaller 
breeds  1%  lbs.  each  up.  The  quotations  given  on 
broilers  are  the  outside  figures  for  best  quality. 
Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  proportionately 
larger.  The  figures  are  express  or  truck  delivery. 

Fowls,  15  to  18c;  chickens,  15  to  18c;  turkeys, 
20  to  22c;  ducks,  14  to  15c;  geese,  15c;  squabs, 
pair,  30  to  75c;  rabbits,  13  to  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  16  to  22e;  chickens,  15  to  24c;  turkeys, 
19  to  22c;  ducks,  18  to  19c;  squabs,  lb.,  50 
to  53c. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  bu.,  $1  to  $2.50.  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
6  to  14c.  Cabbage,  white,  bu.,  40  to  50e.  Car¬ 
rots,  bu.,  50  to  $1.  Cauliflower,  nearby,  crate,  $1 
to  $2.  Celeriac,  doz.  bolts.,  $1.  Horseradish, 
bbL,  $11.50  to  $15.  Lettuce,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $2. 
Onions,  50  lbs.,  40  to  60c.  Parsley,  bu.,  $1.25. 
Parsnips,  nearby,  bu.,  75c.  Peas,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$2.75.  Peppers,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $3.25.  Pumpkins, 
bbl.,  $1  to  $1.50.  Radishes,  bu.,  40  to  60c.  Spin¬ 
ach,  bu.,  25  to  75c.  Squash,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.50. 
Turnips,  bu.,  40  to  50c.  Tomatoes,  bu.,  $1,25  to 
$3.50.  White  potatoes,  100-lb.  bag,  $2.25  to 
$2.50;  sweet  potatoes,  Del.  and  Md.,  bu.,  $1.15. 

FRUITS 

Apples:  King  David  90e  to  $1,  Paragon  $1  to 
$1.10,  Sutton  $1,  Wineaaps  $1.35,  Northern  Spv 
$1.40  to  $2.25,  Black  Twig  $1.20  to  $1.25,  Opa¬ 
lescent  $1.40  to  $1.50,  Twenty-ounce  $1.25,  Win¬ 
ter  Banana  $1  to  $1.25,  Romes  75c  to  $1.50. 
Stayman  $1,  Jonathan  $1.50,  Wolf  River  $1.5(1 
to  $1.75,  Ben  Davis  65  to  S5c,  Cortland  $1.35  to 
$1.65,  York  $1.20  to  $1.50,  Baldwin  70e  to  $1.75, 
Delicious  $1.60  to  $2,  Greening  85e  to  $1.75, 
McIntosh  $1  to  $2.50;  N.  Y.  and  N.  E.  cartons 
$1.25  to  $2.50;  Lady  apples,  up-river,  %  bskt. 
$3.  Cranberries,  %  bbl.,  $3.75  to  $4.  Grapes, 
12-qt.  bskt.,  60  to  75c.  Pears,  bu.,  75c  to  $1.25. 
Strawberries,  pt.,  25  to  45e. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $9.50  to  $10.85.  Cows,  $2.50  to  $5.50; 
bulls,  $5.75;  calves,  choice,  $9  to  $12.50.  Ilogs, 
$8  to  $10.20.  Lambs,  $9.75;  ewes,  $2  to  $4.50. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2  red,  $1.40;  corn.  No.  2  yellow, 
$1.20;  oats,  60e;  rye,  $1.14;  barley,  $1.36. 

HAY 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $23;  No.  2.  $19  to  $22;  No. 
3,  $18  to  $19;  clover  mixed,  $19  to  $24. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  47c;  eggs,  48  to  57c;  dressed  chick¬ 
ens,  29e;  jumbo  squabs,  lb.,  75c;  string  beans, 
lb.,  12c;  potatoes,  lb.,  4  to  5e;  onions,  lb.,  5c; 
lettuce,  head,  10  to  15c;  squash,  lb.,  5c. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

(Supplied  by  W.  E.  Maloney  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

Apples. — Native  varieties  50c  to  $1,  Baldwins 
$1  to  $2,  Delicious  75c  to  $2,  Northern  Spy  $1.25 
to  $2,  McIntosh  75c  to  $2.25  bu.  Va.  Yorks  U. 
S.  1,  2%-in.  $1.25  to  $1.50;  N.  Y.  and  Conn. 
Baldwins,  U.  S.  1  $1.25  to  $1.50;  Pa.  and  Va. 
Black  Twigs  $1.50  to  $1.70  bu. 

Beans. — Fla.  $2.25  to  $2.50  bu. 

Beets. — Native  cut  off  50  to  75c  bu. 

Broccoli.— Cal.  behd.  $2.50  to  $3.50  crt. 

Cabbage. — -Native  white  50  to  05c,  Savoy  35  to 
50e,  red  50  to  75c  bu.  S.  C.  $1  to  $1.25  1%  bu. 
N.  Y.  Danish  75  to  80e  50  lbs. 

Carrots. — Native  cut  off  40  to  60c  bu.  Cal.  72 
bclis.  $2.25  to  $2.50  crt. 

Cauliflower. — Few  best  $1.60  to  $1.65  pony 
crt.  L.  I.  $1.50  to  $1.65  2-tier  crt.  Cai.  $1.25 
to  $1.50. 

Celery.— Pascal  $2  to  $2.75,  white  75c  to 
$1.25  bu.  N.  Y.  rough  $1.75  to  $2.25  2-3  crt. 
Cal.  washed  $2.25  to  $2.50  %  crt. 

Cranberries. — Mass,  liowes  $3.50  to  $3.90  % 
bbl.  crt. 

Cucumbers.— Native  li.h.  50  to  60  cukes  $9  to 
$12  bu.  Fla.,  $2.50  to  $3.50  %  bu. 

Lettuce. — Native  18  heads  li.li.  25  to  40e  bu. 
Cal.  4  to  5  doz.  heads  $2.75  to  $3.25  crt. 

Onions. — Mass,  yellow  35  to  75c,  Mich,  and 
Ind.  white  $1.10  to  $1.15,  N.  Y.  yellow  75  to 
85c  50  lbs.;  Col.  and  Ida.  Yal.  large  $1  to  $1.15 
50  lbs. 

Parsnips. — Native  cut  off  50  to  60c  %  bu. 

l’otatoes. — Me.  Gr.  Mts.  $2.25  to  $2.35  100 
lbs.  P.  E.  I.  $2.50  90-lb.  bag. 

Radishes. — Native  40  to  50  bclis.  II. li.  $1  to 
$1.50  bu 

Spinach. — Texas  85c  to  $1;  Va.  75c  bu. 

Squash. — Native  Hubbard  $1  to  $1.25  bbl., 
Turban  $1.25  to  $1.50  bbl.  Blue  nubbard  $25 
to  $30  ton. 

Tomatoes. — Native  h.lx.  15  to  20e  lb.  Cal.  lugs 
$2  to  $2.50.  Fla.  lugs  $1.75  to  $2.  Ohio  li.h.  $1.10 
to  $1.15  8-lb.  liskt. 

Butter. — Creamery  extras  34%c,  firsts  33%  to 
34c  lb. 

Eggs. — Nearby  henneries  brown  specials  37c; 
extras  36c  doz.  White  37c,  extras  36c  doz. 
Western  henneries  brown  specials  37c,  white 
36c  doz. 

Poultry. — Dressed:  Native  fowl  fancy  18  to 
20e;  medium  17  to  18c.  Roasting  chickens  22  to 
23e;  broilers  fancy  18  to  20c;  medium  15  to 
17c.  Turkeys,  Y,  T.,  25  to  26e;  Y.  II.,  25  to 
26e.  Ducklings  17  lo  18c.  Western  fowl  16  to 
23%c;  western  broilers  18  to  21c;  large  fancy 
22  to  23c  lb.  Live  fowl  fancy  16  to  17c;  Leg¬ 
horns  13  to  14c.  Chickens  large  16  to  17e;  me¬ 
dium  15  to  16c.  Broilers  16  to  17e.  Roosters  12c 
lb.  Squabs,  retail,  9  to  12  lbs.  to  doz.  65  to 
85c  each. 

Cheese. — N.  Y.  held  extras  24%e;  firsts  24o. 
Fresh  extras  21%  to  22e:  firsts  20%c.  Western 
held  extras  24c; 'firsts  23%c.  Fresh  extras  21% 
to  22c.  Fresh  firsts  20c  lb. 

Wool. — Supply  moderate,  demand  less  active. 
Prices  weaker. 


Greased  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  41  to  42c, 

clothing  35  to  36c;  %  blood,  combing  42  to  43c, 

clothing  38  to  39c;  %  blood,  combing  46  to  48c, 

clothing  40  to  41c;  %  blood,  combing  46  to  48c, 

clothing  41  to  43c. 

Scoured  Basis. — Ohio  fine,  combing  $1.03  to 
$1.05,  clothing  92  to  94c;  %  blood,  combing,  94 
to  96c,  clothing  85  to  88c;  %  blood,  combing, 
88  to  90e,  clothing  78  to  81c;  %  blood,  comb¬ 
ing  82  to  84c,  clothing  73  to  75c;  Terr,  fine, 
combing  $1.05  to  $1.07,  clothing  95  to  97c;  % 
blood,  combing  $1  to  $1.03,  clothing  93  to  95cb 
%  blood,  combing  92  to  94c,  clothing  85  to  88c; 

%  blood,  combing  84  to  86c,  clothing  75  to  77c. 

Ilay. —  No.  1  Timothy  $23  to  $24;  No.  2  Tim¬ 
othy  $20.50  to  $21;  No.  3  Timothy  $19  to  $20; 
2d  cutting  Alfalfa  $29  to  $31;  1st  cutting  Al¬ 
falfa  $24  50  to  $25;  stock  hay  $19  to  $20;  red 
clover  mixed  $20.50  to  $21;  No.  1  long  rve 
straw,  $22  to  $22.50;  oat  straw,  $14  to  $15  ton. 
Gats,  40  lbs.  62  to  63e,  38  to  40  lbs.  60  to  61c, 
36  to  38  lbs.  59  to  00c  bu. 

Mill  Feeds.— Spring  bran  $37.50  to  $38;  Win¬ 
ter  bran  $37.50  to  $38;  middlings,  $39.50  to 
$43;  cottonseed  meal,  $37.50  to  $43;  linseed 
meal,  $43;  Soy  bean  meal,  $45;  dried  brewers’ 
grain,  $36  to  $37;  dried  beet  pulp,  $38  ton. 

BRIGHTON  (BOSTON)  LIVESTOCK 

nogs. — Supply  moderate,  market  25c  higher, 
demand  only  fair.  Bulk  of  sales  $8.75  to  $9.75. 

Cattle.- — Supply  moderate;  market  on  cows 
mostly  25c  higher;  bulls  .steady;  instances  slight¬ 
ly  higher;  vealers  50c  higher;  demand  fair  to 
slow. 

Cows. — Common  and  medium  $4.25  to  $5.25- 
low  cutter  and  cutter  $3.25  to  $4.25. 

Bulls. — Low  cutter  to  medium  $4.25  to  $5.25. 

Vealers. — Medium  and  choice  $7  to  $10;'  cull 
and  common  $5  to  $7. 

Milk  Cows. — Supply  moderate,  market  steady 
with  last  week,  occasional  head  selected  choice 
up  to  $115  or  slightly  higher,  demand  rather 
slow.  Choice,  head,  $80  to  $105;  good,  $70  to 
$80;  medium,  $55  to  $70;  common,  $40  to  $55. 


Buffalo  Wholesale  Markets 


Poultry  and  eggs  are  firm  with  the  colder 
weather  and  approach  of  the  holidavs. 

Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs.  —  Butter,  steadv; 
creamery  prints,  37  to  38c;  tubs,  36  to  37c: 
firsts,  34  to  35c;  country  rolls,  35  to  36c.  Cheese, 
firm;  new  flats,  daisies,  longhorns,  21c;  lim- 
hurger,  21  to  26c;  old  flats,  daisies,  26  to  28e. 
Eggs,  higher;  nearby  fancy,  49  to  50c;  Grade  A, 
38  to  48c;  Grade  B,  32  to  37c;  Grade  C,  27  to 
28c;  nearby  at  market,  28  to  43c. 

Poultry. — Dressed  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  17  to 
24c;  broilers,  22  to  25c;  fryers,  19  to  20c;  roast¬ 
ers,  20  to  24e;  ducks,  20  to  23c;  turkeys,  18  to 
24c.  Live  poultry,  firm;  fowls,  13  to  19c; 
roosters,  13c;  springers,  15  to  19c;  broilers,  18 
to  19c;  ducks,  15  to  16c;  turkeys,  21  to  23e; 
geese,  14  to  16c. 

Apples  and  Potatoes. — Apples,  steady;  Rus¬ 
sets,  bu.,  50  to  60c;  Wealthy,  75c  to  $1.15; 
Greening,  75c  to  $1.50;  Baldwins.  85e  to  $1.25; 
King,  90c  to  $1.50;  Wagner,  $1  to  $1.25;  Jona¬ 
than,  $1.15  to  $1.25;  Snow.  Golden  Delicious, 
Cortland,  $1.25  to  $1.50;  McIntosh,  $1  to  SI. 85; 
Northern  Spy,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Stark’s  Delicious, 
$1.7.»  to  $2.  Potatoes,  steady;  liomo-prown,  bu., 
60c  to  $1.25;  Idaho  bakers,  50-lb.  bag,  $1. 85- 
sweets,  N.  J.,  bu.,  $1.40  to  $1.75. 

Beans  and  Onions. — Beans,  steady;  pea,  cwt., 
$7.50;  medium,  red  kidney,  $8;  white  kidney, 
$8.50;  Limas,  $8.75;  marrow,  $9.  Onions,  steady- 
home-grown,  50-lb.  bag,  40  to  60c;  Col.  Spanish, 


$3.o0  to  $4.25;  grapes.  Cal.,  lug,  $1.75  to  $2; 
oranges.  Cal.,  box,  $4.50  to  $5;  Fla.,  $3.25  to 
$3.75;  pears,  bu.,  50c  to  $2. 

„A-Setables-  ~  Beans,  Fla.,  wax,  bu.,  $3  to 
$3.2,.;  green,  $1.75  to  $2;  Cuban,  Limn,  $4.25 
to  $4.50;  beets,  bu.,  35c  to  $1;  broccoli.  Cal., 
crate.  $2.25  to  $2.75;  Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15e; 
cabbage,  bu.,  60  to  90c;  carrots,  Tex.,  orate, 
$1.25;  cauliflower,  bu.,  $1.65;  celery,  doz. 

45  to  75c;  cucumbers,  Fla.,  crate,  $5; 
plant  Fla.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  escarole, 
bu.,  $2;  endive,  lb.,  15  to  25c;  lettuce, 
bskt.,  40  to  50c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bskt., 

60c;  oyster  plant,  doz.  bc-hs.,  45  to  50c 
nips,  bu.,  75c  to  $1;  peas,  Cal.,  bu..  $2.50  to 
?-■<>>;  peppers,  Tex.,  crate,  $3  to  $3.25;  rad¬ 
ishes,  doz.  bclis.,  20c;  rhubarb.  Cal.,  box,  $1.10 
to  $1.25;  spinach,  Va.,  bu.,  75  to  80c;  squash, 
bu.,  25  to  50c;  tomatoes,  8-lb.  bskt.,  85c  to 
$1.25;  turnips,  bu.,  50  to  85c. 

Feeds. — Timothy  hay,  baled,  ton,  $12  to  $17; 
Alfalfa,  $12  to  $20;  straw,  $8  to  $12;  wheat 
bran,  carlot,  ton,  $34.50;  standard  middlings, 
$35.50;  red  dog,  $36;  oilmeal,  34  per  cent,  $45; 
cottonseed  meal,  41  per  cent,  $41.25;  gluten 
$36.00;  hominy,  $44.50;  rolled  oats,  hag,  $2.95; 
table  cornmeal,  $3;  Timothy  seed,  bu.,  $3.75; 
Alfalfa,  $17;  Alsike,  $16;  clover,  $15  to  $20. 


bclis., 
egg- 
Fla., 
5-lb. 
50  to 
pars- 


C.  H.  B. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 


PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 

Butter,  35  to  39c;  eggs,  38  to  40c;  live:  fowls, 
lo  to  19c;  chickens,  15  to  17c;  turkeys.  19  to 
21c;  ducks,  14  to  10c;  geese,  14  to  16c;  dressed: 
fowls,  20  to  22c;  chickens,  21  to  22c;  capons,  25 
to  29c;  ducks,  17  to  18c;  geese,  17  to  21c;  ap¬ 
ples,  bu.,  $1.00  to  $1.75;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  50  to 
05c;  kale,  bu.,  35  to  40c:  mushrooms,  3  lbs.,  40 
to  65c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  50  to  70c;  spinach,  bu., 
40  to  50c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  90c  to  $1;  pota¬ 
toes,  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.40. 


LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  fat  steers  and  lieifers,  slow.  Calves, 
good  to  choice,  $12  to  $12.50;  selects,  $13.  Hogs, 
choice  westerns,  $11  to  $11.25;  choice  locals, 


PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle:  good  to  choice  dryfeds  $8.50  to  $11; 
good  to  choice  grassers,  $8.75  to  $9.50;  good, 
1,300  to  1,400  lbs.,  $7.75  to  $8.50;  medium  to 
good.  1,200  to  1,300  lbs.,  $7  to  $7.65;  tidy,  1.050 
to  1,150  lbs.,  $7  to  $8.25;  fair,  900  to  1,100  lbs., 
$6  to  $6.85;  common,  700  to  900  lbs.,  $4.50  to 
$5.75;  common  to  good  fat  bulls,  $4  to  $6;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  fat  cows,  $3  to  $5;  heifers,  700  to 
1,100  lbs.,  $4  to  $7;  fresh  cows  and  springers, 
$25  lo  $75. 

Hogs:  prime  heavy,  $9.50  to  $10.25;  heavy 
mixed,  $10.25  to  $10.50;  prime  medium  weights, 
$10.55  to  $10.65;  best  heavy  yorkers,  $10.50  to 
$10.65;  good  light  yorkers,  $9.60  to  $10;  pigs,  as 
to  quality,  $8.50  to  $9.50;  common  to  good 
roughs,  $8  to  $9.25;  stags,  $4.50  to  $6.50. 

Sheep;  prime  wethers,  $4.25;  good  mixed,  $4; 
fair  mixed  ewes  and  wethers,  $3  to  $3.75;  culls 
and  common,  $1  to  $2.50;  cull  to  choice  lambs 
$4.50  to  $9. 

Calves.— Veal,  $11.50  to  $12.50;  heavv  and 
thin  calves,  $4  to  $9. 


PITTSBURGH  PRODUCE 

Butter,  34  to  34%e;  eggs,  34  to  37c;  hens,  14 
to  19c;  turkeys,  18  to  22c;  chickens,  16  to  18c; 
apples,  bu.,  $1.30  to  $1.60;  cabbage,  50  lbs., 
75c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  55  to  75c;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  $2.35  to  $2.50;  bay,  $17  to  $18. 
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50,000  Breeders 
100%  FREE  from  B.  W.  D. 

The  largest  officially  tested  flock  in  the  United 
States  known  to  be  completely  free  from  reactors. 
All  our  50,000  breeders  are  maintained  on  the  home 
farm.  We  produce  every  egg  wo  incubate. 

3  Lb.  Broilers  in  10  Weeks 

Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Larsen,  Windham,  Conn.,  writes: 
"Most  of  tlie  cockerels  weighed  3  lbs.  apiece  at 
10  weeks;  a  few  weighed  3%  lbs.” 

24-Oz.  Eggs  at  6  Months 

Customers  report  pullets  in  50%  production  of  eggs 
averaging  24  ozs.  to  the  dozen  at  6  months.  "Last 
March,”  writes  Henry  E.  Matthews,  Hingham, 
Mass.,  "I  purchased  200  Grade-A  Chicks  from 
you.  I  kept  only  80  of  the  best  pullets.  This 
month  (January)  they  are  laying  at  approximately 
65%.  Most  of  the  eggs  weigh  26  to  30  ozs.  per  doz.” 

98  %  Livability  Guaranteed 
First  Four  Weeks 

Straight  R.  I.  Reds — Pedigreed  and  Flock  Matings. 
Rock- Red  Cross  for  BARRED  Broilers  &  Roasters. 
Write  for  details  of  our  Early  Order 
Discount,  Price  List  and  New  Catalog. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WEGATEPA 

STANDARD 
I- Longevity 
j-  Progeny 
‘  Testing 
’  3.  Breeding  on 
■  Family  Basis 

PLUS 

MASSACHUSETTS 


LONGEVITY— the  sign  of  rug¬ 
ged  constitutional  vigor 

We  emphasize  Longevity  through¬ 
out  our  breeding  program,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  surest  indication 
of  rugged  constitutions.  Pullets 
taised  from  our  stock  have  the 
stamina  to  stand  up  under  mod¬ 
ern  high-speed  production. 

Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean 
Straight  Reds  and  Rock- Reds 
Day-Old  and  Started.  Hatched 
only  from  eggs  produced  on  our 
own  farms. 

Liberal  Cash  Discount  allowed 
on  orders  placed  heforo Jan.  10th. 
Write  today  for  Discount  details, 
Price  Li st  and  illustrated  Cat. 

WEGATEPA  FARMS 
Box  9,  HARVARD,  MASS. 


MASSACHUSHl-S 


R.O.P. 

PSf ICffS  ASiOCIATlQN  J 
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years  of  breeding  for  Size  in  Eggs  and 
Chicks  make  Avery  Rhode  Island  Reds  really  profit¬ 
able  either  as  layers  or  broilers.  They’re  hardy, 
have  superb  health — BWD  State  tested  16  years 
without  a  single  reactor  (tube  agglut.  method). 
THEY  LIVE— LAY  BIG  EGGS— PAY  PROFITS 
Ho  replace  or  refund  losses  first  2  weeks  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  11,000  breeders  on  our  own  3 
1  arms  supply  every  egg  we  set.  Persistently  over¬ 
sold.  Fine  catalog  shows  customer  profits.  If  you 
OAk  want  these  unusally  uniform  REDS,  (also 
Rock  Crosses)  place  your  order  early. 
Write  today. 

C.  T.  AVERY  &  SON 
!  Route  2,  Colrain,  Mass. 


FARM 


Recta 


years’  experience,  12  with  our  present  strain  of 
Reds.  Continual  testing  against  other  leading 
strains  shows  their  excellence.  They 


PRODUCE  WITH  THE  BEST 

Have  had  to  add  another  1200-bird  house  this  year 
to  care  tor  growing  business.  4100  birds. 

We  guarantee  98%  livability  of  our  chicks  for 
two  weeks,  and  your  satisfaction  with  Peckham 
Farm  Reds.  Our 

prices  for  eggs  U  .  S . 

most  reasonable!^ 

FARM 


3144  Acushnet  Ave.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Circular. 


PEOPLE 
know  that 
thousands 
of  squabs 
are  want¬ 
ed  weekly 
in  N.  Y. 

and  other  centers  by  good  mar- 
ketmen  whose  names  we  give 
you?  Cash  for  you  when  these 
birds  are  only  25  days  old.  at  prices  much  higher  than 
chickens.  Start  breeding  now.  Extra  White  Kings  for 
prompt  order.  Send  stamp  for  informing  picturo  hook. 
PR  CO.,  205  H.  St.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


Df/l/Yn  TCCTCn  N.  II.  Reds,  Red  Rox,  Barred 
DLixJUU-  I LJ 1  LiU  Rox,  White  Leghorns,  Cornish 
Chicks.  Also  five  varieties  Poults,  M.  Pekin  and  White 
Muscovy  Ducklings,  M.  Toulouse  Goslings.  Baby  Guineas. 
Also  Breeders.  List  Free.  Indian  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
&  Hatchery,  L.  B.  Rittenhouse,  Prop.,  R.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


Best  Poultry  Paper  6°sfinsI0<* 


Helps  increase  Poultry  Profits.  Send  com  or  M  % 
6tamps.  50c  for  3  years  or  lOo  for  6  months  mSffW 
trial.  Agents  wanted.  American  Poultry  Jour-  Wjr  W 
nal,  540  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


0ULTRY  TRIBUNE  try  magazine,  full 

of  money-making  ideas.  Learn  how  others  succeed. 
Five  years  $1.00;  one  year  trial  25c  in  U.  S.  A. 

Poultry  Tribune.  Dept.  56,  Mount  Morris,  HI. 


Turkey  Magazine 


Big  money  in  turkeys.  In¬ 
vestigate  modern  methods; 
read  Turkey  World,  oldest 
and  largest  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  turkeys. 
$1.00  a  year.  Turkey  World,  Desk  M,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


ONLY  MAGAZINE  giving  latest  poultry  discoveries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Sample  free.  EVERY- 
BODYS  POULTRY  MAGAZI N E.  Dept.  23,  Hanover,  Pa. 


40,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

Ten  Broods,  Antigen  Blood-Tested.  Shipments  from 
January  to  August  1037.  Catalog  FREE. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


r’UirUC  from  healthy,  sturdy  blood  tested  breed- 
VrlllVilYiJ  ing  flocks.  Immediate  and  fall  deliv¬ 
eries.  Catalog  free.  Mohawk  Valley  Hatchery. 
Ill  Manchester  Hoar],  Schenectady,  New  York 


Raising  Ducks 

I  have  25  Indian  Runner  ducklings. 
They  weigh  about  4 %  pounds  each.  At 
present  I’m  feeding  them  growing  mash 
(chicken)  but  was  told  to  change  to  lay¬ 
ing  mash.  J.  P.  G. 

New  Yor. 

I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  any 
trouble  with  a  laying  mash  at  12  weeks 
of  age  and  after.  If  designed  for  a 
breeding  flock,  the  young  ducks  should 
be  seven  months  or  more  of  age  before 
laying  and  a  flock  of  10  should  not  need 
more  than  two  drakes  with  the  10  ducks. 

Water  in  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the 
ducks  to  dip  the  head  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  should  be  provided,  and  it  is  good 
practice  to  give  breeders  the  use  of  a 
pond  if  one  is  available.  Small  flocks 
may,  of  course,  be  raised  without  the 
need  for  the  special  care  that  the  grow¬ 
er  of  thousands  finds  necessary  for  profit. 

The  duck  industry  in  New  York  State 
is  carried  on  upon  a  very  extensive  scale 
on  Long  Island,  where  not  only  rearing 
but  marketing  conditions  are  favj.'ahle. 
It  is  a  highly  specialized  business  requir¬ 
ing  capital  and  experience  for  its  success¬ 
ful  pursuit.  M.  B.  D. 


Floor  for  Poultry  House 

Do  you  consider  hard  coal  ashes  a  good 
flooring  for  chicken  house?  L.  T.  s. 

New  York. 

The  only  objection  that  I  see  to  hard 
coal  ashes  as  a  flooring  for  a  poultry 
house,  if  these  are  sufficiently  under 
drained  to  remain  dry,  is  that  the  hens 
will  industriously  dig  holes  in  the  floor 
and  keep  the  interior  well  coated  with 
dry  ashes. 

You  may  make  a  very  good  concrete 
floor  with  the  hard-coal  ashes  by  mixing 
cement  with  them  in  suitable  proportions, 
as  to  which  it  would  be  well  to  ask  a 
local  builder  accustomed  to  use  the  mate¬ 
rial  available  to  you.  A  poultry  house 
floor  does  not  need  to  be  of  the  solidity 
required  to  sustain  heavy  loads.  The 
value  of  your  ashes  for  this  purpose  can 
be  experimentally  ascertained  by  making 
up  a  block  of  cement  and  ashes,  or  several 
blocks  of  different  proportions,  and  allow- 
inf  them  to  stand  long  enough  to  become 
set.  JM.  B..D. 


Possible  Food  Poisoning 

Our  poultry  have  some  kind  of  disease. 
Some  cannot  walk  or  only  on  one  leg.  The 
other  leg  drags  behind.  Some  run  around 
in  circles  and  cannot  see  what  they  are 
eating.  All  Summer  they  ran  in  the  Al¬ 
falfa.  m.  s. 

New  York. 

These  hens  may  be  poisoned  by  some 
carcass  of  a  dead  animal  that  they  have 
found  about  the  premises  or  something 
else  that  they  have  eaten  while  on  range. 
A  search  should  be  made  for  dead  rats, 
spoiled  meat  or  other  poisonous  matter 
about  the  henhouse  or  yards,  paint 
“skins”  and  other  deleterious  substances 
are  sometimes  left  within  reach  of  a 
flock. 

A  physic  may  be  given  the  flock  to 
clear  out  the  intestines.  This  may  he 
Epsom  salts  in  the  amount  of  one  pound 
to  each  100  fowls,  or  in  that  proportion 
for  smaller  flocks.  This  may  be  given 
by  dissolving  the  salts  in  a  little  water 
and  mixing  with  a  moist  mash  so  distri¬ 
buted  that  each  bird  can  get  its  share. 

M.  B.  D. 


Hens  in  Batteries 

Is  it  practical  and  profitable  to  keep 
laying  hens  in  batteries?  Would  you 
give  me  an  idea  how  much  for  installation 
per  bird,  say  200  for  batteries?  F.  B. 

Rhode  Island. 

It  is  certainly  practicable  to  keep  lay¬ 
ing  hens  in  batteries.  This  is  being  done 
both  experimentally  and  commercially 
with  results  that  seem  to  please  many 
who  are  practicing  it.  Whether  or  not  it 
will  he  profitable  in  any  given  case  can¬ 
not  be  foretold ;  only  a  trial  can  deter¬ 
mine  this.  Those  who  go  into  it  must  do 
so  with  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
entering  a  new  field  in  poultry-keeping 
and  must  expect  to  serve  among  the  pio¬ 
neers.  It  is  obvious  that  costs  of  hous¬ 
ing,  installation  of  batteries,  etc.,  will 
vary,  not  only  with  the  choice  of  equip¬ 
ment — cages  may  vary  from  one  to  three 
dollars  each  in  price — but  with  the  facili¬ 
ties  already  at  hand.  Both  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Station,  at  Wooster,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Station,  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  have  published  quite  complete  data 
with  regard  to  experimental  work  with 
this  use  of  batteries  which  is  available  to 
residents  of  these  States  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  sent  to  others  upon  request. 

u.  B.  D. 


PUTTING  PLENTY  OF  COD  LIVER  OIL 
IN  MY  FEEDS  BUT  |’M  NOT  GETTING 
THE  RESULTS  YOU  ARE 


YEAH- BUT  STRAIGHT  OILS  MAY 
VARY  UP  TO  800^  IN  VITAMIN  D 
POTENCY/ USE  FEEDS  MIXED  WITH 
N0PC0  XX  THE  STANDARDIZED 
VITAMIN  A  ANDO 
CONCENTRATE 


v  HUBBARD’S  n 

(Ptofit-ditfcd 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


YOUR  POULTRY  PROFITS  for  1937  hinge 
largely  upon  the  strain  of  chicks  you  select  and  the 
inherited  money-making  qualities  of  their  parents. 
For  19  years,  through  skill¬ 
ful  breeding,  Hubbard 
Farms  have  developed  real 
profit-making  features  in 
their  New  Hampshire 
chicks.  No  trapnested  pedi¬ 
greed  stock  is  ever  sold.  Each 
chick  you  buy  inherits  gen¬ 
erations  of  proved  blood,  a 
result  of  the  8-Point  Bal¬ 
anced  Breeding  Program 
outlined  in  the  panel. 

This  year,  try  a  flock  of 
Hubbard’s  Profit-Bred 
New  Hampshires — and 
compare-  See  for  yourself 
why  they  are  popular — 
why  they  are  called  the  bus¬ 
iness  man’s  bird.  Every  shipment  of  chicks  has  a 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Write  for  our 
free  descriptive  1937  catalog. 


BALANCED 

BREEDING 

FEATURES 

1  Low  Mortalit; 

2  Freedom  fron 
Pullorum  Dis 
ease  (B.W.  D. 

3  Fast,  Uniforn 

Growth 

4  Ou  t  s  t  a  n  dint 

Vigor 

5  Rapid,  Full 
Feathering 

6  Early  Maturit) 

7  Good  Eg  g 
Production 

8  Large  Egg  Size 


Hubbard 

Farms 

WALPOLE.  N.H. 

Box  No.  912 

Branch  Plant-.  EPHRATA,  PA, 


PARMENTER  REDS 

Mated  to  his  pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  males,  bought  direct  this 
year.  Have  bought  pedigreed  stoek,  direct  for  last  four 
years.  State  tested  free  from  Pullorum  disease  for  last 
four  years.  F.  D.  Thomas,  R-1,  Medway,  Mass. 


R  A  RV  rHIPYQ  S.  \V.  LEGHORNS 
DBD  I  LnlLhO  N.I1.  RE1)S  &  ROCKS 

Vigorous  bloodtested  stock.  Bred  to  lay.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Write  for  prices  and  literature. 

Godshall’s  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  I,  Souderton,  Penna. 


20  ^Anniversary  Year 


WE  CAN  save  money  for  you  by  knowing  in  advance 
what  chicks  you  want — so  early  orders  get  this  discount. 
Isn’t  that  worth  taking  time  to  send  for  catalog  now? 
(Of  course  you  do  not  pay  till  hatching  time.) 

20  Years  Breeding  Egg-Laying  Winners 


5th  highest  White  Leghorn  hen  in  U.  S. 

4th  highest  Barred  Rock  pen  in  U.  S. 

4th  highest  White  Leghorn  pen  in  N.  Y. 

5th  highest  White  Rock  pen  in  central  N.  Y. 

Highest  Award  with  4  breeds.  Poultry  Item,  Pa. 

(2nd  consecutive  year) 

Over  IOO  Official  Egg  Contest  Records  1936 
— up  to  320  eggs. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  big,  husky,  fast-growing,  live-and- 
lay  chicks  in  direct  line  with  these  Contest  Winners? 
Schwegler  Thor-O-Bred  prices  are  remark¬ 
ably  low.  12  breeds,  blood-tested — write  _ ,  ___ 
for  new  Chick  Book  today!  m tin n !Wj 


Chick 

_ Book 

SCHWEGIIR’S  HATCH  ERY/Zffff 


207  Northampton 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


C  H  Rl  STIES  ’DVewTfampshires 

At>Sftd  SPIZZ  ERI N  KTUM 


35,000  SPIZZERINKTUM  BREEDERS 
100%  Pullorum  Free — No  Reactors 

Our  Straight  New  Hampshires  are  the 
premier  dual-purpose  strain,  for  meat 
and  large  eggs.  The  Strain  That’s 
Sweeping  America.  Chris-Cross  Hybrids 
are  rmsurpassed  for  BARRED  broilers 
and  roasters.  Make  reservations  NOW 
&  avoid  disappointment.  Write  for  Catalog  and  price  list. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


arm 


.  I.  XISDS 

Smash  16-Year  Record  at  N.  Y.  State  Contest 
The  following  are  the  1936  winnings  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  as  summarized  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Horton: 
Highest  Record  Red’  Pen  ever  made  at  Farmingale 
Second  Pen,  All  Breeds,  in  Egg  Weight 
Third  Pen,  All  Breeds,  in  Points  Scored 
First  Pullet,  All  Breeds,  in  Points  Scored 
Second  Red  Pullet,  in  Points  Scored 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  sure  of  getting  Chicks 
from  this  great  strain.  Demand  is  always  far 
in  excess  of  supply — order  now! 

Straight  R.l.  Reds  Moss-Cross  Rock- Reds 
WriteforCat.  Price  List  &  Early  Order  Discount 
MOSS  FARM,  Box  R,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


High  Pen  all  Contests  1935;  again  1936. 
World's  ‘Record  /  0-bird  Contest  Pen. 

MASS'  * 

musms  jiSEK 
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Ed  dadmciitcd  4,6  Kin« st- 

■  D.  iHItmCn  I  b  It  j  Franklin,  3 


Mass. 


Customers  Say  Our 
Chicks  “Click” 

For  layers  or  broilers  our  customers  know  they  can 
depend  on  our  chicks  for  profit  paying  results. 
Entire  flock  hacked  by  generations  Pullorum  Ac¬ 
credited  stock.  Write  for  circular. 

Hatching  from  both  crosses.  Also  straight  ma¬ 
tings  beginning  Dec.  1st.  All  eggs  set  from  our 
own  flock.  First  hatch  Reds.  Dec.  9th. 

Customer  wins  Vermont  Home  Egg  Laying  Contest 
with  flock  of  500  Reds  averaging  231  eggs  per  bird. 
MAPLEGLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  PROCTOR,  VT. 


REDS 


ROCKS 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS, 
Hatching  Eggs,  Crossbreds 

New  Hampshire  State  Accredited  flock,  means 
highest  rating.  A11  breeders  State  tested  for  B.W. 
p.,  found  100 %  free,  no  reactors  !  Money  back  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Hatches  year  round.  Free  catalog 
Prices  attractive.  Write  MELVIN  MOLL,  Brent¬ 
wood  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Exeter,  N.  II. 


fiASSON’S  wJit!  LEGHORNS 

U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Farm  and  Certified  Hatch¬ 
ery.  Eleventh  year  trapnesting  1500  birds  under 
official  R  O.  P.  Supervision.  Si  %  of  the  flock  ap¬ 
proved  as  R.  O.  P.  Breeders  in  1935,  43  #  in  1933,  49  % 
in  1934,  and  51*  in  1933.  Fourte*  a  years  of  blood¬ 
testing.  Baby  Chicks,  Hatching  Eggs  and  R.  O.  P. 
Pedigreed  Cockerels  for  sale.  Catalog  FREE. 

GASSON’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  I)  -  -  -  Versailles,  Ohio 


S.C.W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

3,000  Pullets  on  free  range.  May  Hatched,  also  first 
week  in  June,  18  to  19  weeks  old.  All  Pullets 
from  largo  English  Strain  breeders,  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  Also  a  limited  number  of  Brown 
Leghorns,  same  age. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM, 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.  -  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


cmc  k:  s 


Immediate  Delivery 

Hlinois  approved,  blood-tested  for  B.  W.  D.  and 
typhoid.  Twenty  leading  varieties,  shipped  C.  O.  D. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

LONE  ELM  HATCHERY,  Box  206,  N0K0MIS,  ILL. 


3  kinds,  all  colors— Bedding 
dwarf  mixed;  Balcony 
large-flowered  mix¬ 
ed;  velvety-violet  Star 
of  California,  all  3  only 
10c— send  dime  today  1 

Mattie’s  Seed  Book  free 
—  low  prices,  prize 
vegetable  and  flower 
and  Easy- Payment  Plan. 

Maule,  315  Maule  Bldg.  Phila.  Pa, 


ff  ENGLISH 

J  LEGHORN  GflfOfJi 

R.  0.  P.  B  R  E  E  D  E  R  S  SHWL  <&*?? 

As  an  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  FARM,  we  can  guar- 

onf  on  von  Y\i  rr  cfwnrw*  m i  rrrmA  nttiwx. fivrwl  13  Cl  YITR itn 

RllHTFl 


antee  you  big,  strong,  rugged  pure-bred  8.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from  the  finest  foundation  stock.  Out¬ 
standing  egg  records  in  our  1937  breeders.  Increased 
quality  at  no  extra  cost.  Ohio  U.  S.  Approved  White 
j  Leghorns,  White  Hocks  and  Barred  Rocks.  Send  for  spe¬ 
cial  early  order  discounts  and  prices.  100%  live  delivery, 
postpaid.  Free  catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 
SMITH’S  LEGHORN  FARM  Box  R„  Marysville.  Ohio 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


December  19,  1936 


AREALLY  complete  ration  must  include 
sufficient  MILK  to  give  satisfactory 
MILK  results. 

But,  because  of  the  shortage  of  milk  this 
year,  many  rations  that  ordinarily  would 
contain  the  correct  amount  of  milk  actually 
contain  a  greatly  reduced  percentage. 

The  way  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency 
is  to  use  a  milk  supplement  that  is  depend¬ 
able,  uniform,  economical  and  easily  obtain¬ 
able.  That  means  Semi-Solid  Buttermilk — 


the  kind  of  milk  that  can  be  added  to  any 
ration  and  produce  real  MILK  results. 

Semi-Solid  is  made  only  from  pure,  cream¬ 
ery  buttermilk.  It  is  always  fresh.  Moreover, 
it  is  packed  in  convenient  and  inexpensive 
drums  of  50  lbs.,  and  100  lbs.,  as  well  as 
in  larger  containers  such  as  500-lb.  barrels. 
Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  full  information 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  Semi-Solid 
should  be  fed  to  large  flocks  or  small  or 
write  direct  to  the  manufacturer. 


Semi-Solid  Buttermilk 


CONSOLIDATED  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 

THE  ONLY  IMPORTANT  COMPANY  MANUFACTURING 
BUTTERMILK  PRODUCTS  EXCLUSIVELY 


Prices 


ESTABLISHED 
50  YEARS 


LIBERAL 

QRADINQ 


PROMPT 

RETURNS 


FURS 


Trappers  .  .  .  Share 
in  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  the  MOST 
MONEY  for  your 
furs. 

FREE  .  .  .  Guaran¬ 
teed  Price  Lists  .  .  . 
complete  interesting 
booklet  .  .  .  shipping 
tags  .  .  .  market  in¬ 
formation. 


^Uftcr 

0  \N  .  IRVING 


HERSK0V1TS 

333  7tm  Ave- Dept  5,  New  to* 


hue 


nation 

favorite,  flower, 

now  wilt-resistant! 

jWe  want  every  one  to 
,have  these  5  beautiful 
'colors  this  year,  so  will 

1  mail  you  S  full-size  I  Sc 
pkts.  for  10c — Yellow,  Crlm, 
son,  Blue,  White,  Pink. 

„  .Send  dime  today! 

°tllr  /Maule's  Seed  Book  free 
c  '—prize  vegetables  and 
flower  seeds,  low 
prices,  all  about 
s,  our  famous  Easy- 
Payment  Plan. 


Asters 


WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  320  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila., 


minimi 


=  The  Farmer  § 
|  His  Own  Builder  | 

E  By  d.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS  § 

Hi  A  practical  and  handy  book  of  all  kinds  5 
ZZ  of  building  information  from  concrete  to  ” 

=  carnentry  PRICE  $1.50  = 

~  For  sale  by  «» 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  | 

s  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 

Ttliiiiiiusiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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Tells  about  our  master  breed¬ 
ing  farm  and  co-operating 
flocks.  Every  breeder  blood- 
tested  —  every  one  bred  for 
extra  livability,  fast  growth,  cold 
weather  egg  production,  large 
eggs.  Avoid  empty  nests  !  Fair- 
port  chicks  produce  money-mak¬ 
ing  layers.  Catalog  tells  about 
our  100*  live  delivery  and  14 
day  guarantee.  Write  today. 
It’s  FREE. 

Address  Box  42 


S  C  WHITE 

LEGHORNS 

NEW 

HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROC.KS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
WHITE 

WYANDOT  TES 
WH  MINORCAS 
BUFF  ORPS 
BLACK  GIANTS 


HATCHERY  AND 
POULTRY  FARM 


=«r  COTTON 

MOUNTAIN 
\  FARMS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Our  “COTTON  MOUNTAINEERS”  Chicks  fairly 
sparkle  with  inherent  vitality.  All  chicks  produced 
from  hens  tested  100%  B.W.D.  free.  Lusty,  ener¬ 
getic,  healthy  they  grow  fast,  feather  quickly,  ma¬ 
ture  early,  uniformly — ready  for  long  time  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  brown  eggs.  YVe  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Free  Catalog  gives  details.  Write  today. 

COTTON  MOUNTAIN  FARMS.  Inc. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  Box  73,  East  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Barred  Rocks  &  Barred  Cross- 
Breds  for  broilers.  Day  old  & 
started.  Vigorous  chicks  from 
blood-tested  breeders.  rigidly 
culled  for  vigor  and  size.  Write 
for  free  catalog  and  price  list. 
Hatches  twice  a  week. 


SUPER.  QUALITY 


alLesitk 


POULTRY  FARM 
(r  HATCHERY 


BOX  5, 


SEAF0R0, 


DELAWARE 


RICHQUALITY 


CERTIFIED 

LEGHORNS 


NEW  YORK  STATE'S  LARGEST  CERTIFIED  FLOCK 

25  yean  Breeding  Behind  every  chick 

II  Breeder  certified  by  Cornell  Experts 
rifcnv  Male  from  official  R.O.P  Dam 

Li  lKT  Bird  Blood  ,e$ted  for  BWD- 

"  It  Hatching  egg  chalk  white— 24  ox.  min. 

95%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  to  3  weeks 
Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  prices. 

Rich  Poultry  Farm  Box  R,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


Chicks 


LUKERT’S  I  pnlini’llC  Baby 

LAYING  LtyilUl  IIS  $  VV.  Pullets 

Fall  Hatched  Pullets,  Breeding  Males 

CIRCULAR.  Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  E.  Moriches,  N.Y. 

MATTERN’S  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 

Bar.  Bocks,  W.  Bocks,  N.  Hampshires  $8-100.  Bock- 
Bed  Crosses  $9.00.  Mixed  $7.00.  Safe  delivery  postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

Pill  I  PTW  White  Leghorns,  ready  to  lay,  $1.  Culls 

rUBBCIJ  50c  HANDYSIDE,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 

Wanted  to  Buy — 200  White  Leghorns,  already  laying; 
state  price.  Advertiser  2956,  care  Ruarl  New-Yorker. 

BRONZE 
BOURBON  RED 

From  fast  growing,  quick  maturing,  disease 
breeders.  A  small  deposit  books  vour  order. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  6,  MILLIS,  M/ 


POULTS 


The  Henyard 


Hens  Do  Not  Lay 

We  have  a  small  flock  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Last  year  we  culled  very  carefully 
and  had  a  50  per  cent  egg  laying  average 
from  the  remaining  birds.  This  Spring 
we  hatched  from  this  flock  and  antici¬ 
pated  early  and  prolific  layers.  We  feed 
mash  and  scratch  feed  according  to  Cor¬ 
nell  recommendations,  adding  cod-liver 
oil,  and  cooking  the  mash  with  house 
scraps  and  vegetables  once  daily.  Our 
birds  are  free  from  lice  and  have  never 
had  an  epidemic  of  any  sort.  They  are 
fine  in  appearance  and  plump,  but  they 
do  not  lay.  The  oldest  are  seven  months, 
the  next  six  and  last  five.  Last  year  our 
pullets  began  laying  at  5)4  months.  These 
birds  give  us  sometimes  three  eggs — often- 
er  one.  In  December  we  banded  the  liens 
then  laying  and  these  we  kept.  They  are 
now  doing  the  laying.  Wliat  did  we  do 
that  was  wrong?  M.  B. 

New  York. 

It  would  he  hard  to  point  out  from 
your  description  of  conditions  why  these 
pullets  did  not  lay  as  they  should.  They 
seem  to  have  had  every  inducement.  It 
is  possible  that  you  overfed  on  scratch 
grain  and  vegetables  in  the  mash  to  the 
detriment  of  the  egg-producing  organs. 
Too  great  a  proportion  of  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  (corn  and  other  grains)  in  the  ra¬ 
tion  tends  to  induce  too  small  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  protein  mash  usually 
fed,  this  latter  being  less  palatable.  The 
mash  fed,  usually  dry,  contains  the  higher 
protein  foods,  including  meat  in  some 
form  and  perhaps  milk,  dry. 

It  is  the  protein  element  that  has  to  do 
particularly  with  the  production  of  eggs 
instead  of  fat.  Fowls  prefer  corn,  wheat 
and  other  whole  grains  to  the  dry  mash 
and,  if  fed  all  of  the  former  that  they 
want  to  eat,  they  are  apt  to  neglect  the 
less  palatable  mash.  For  this  reason,  it 
is  common  practice  to  feed  but  a  small 
amount  of  the  whole  grains  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  balance,  all  that  will  be  eat¬ 
en,  before  the  birds  go  to  roost  at  night. 
The  mash  is  kept,  dry,  before  the  flock  in 
hoppers  or  troughs  all  the  time.  M.  B.  D. 


Green  Corn  for  Poultry 

Last  Fall  I  had  a  fine  flock  of  pullets 
which  failed  to  lay  until  almost  eight 
months  old  despite  the  best  of  care,  wet 
mash  feeding,  etc.,  to  stimulate  produc¬ 
tion.  The  only  cause  we  could  think  of 
was  our  feeding  them  very  green  corn  in 
their  ration.  Would  that  cause  the  trou¬ 
ble?  c.  H. 

New  York. 

I  know  of  no  reason  for  suspecting 
green  corn  of  making  trouble  of  any  kind 
in  the  ration  unless  fed  too  exclusively  to 
supply  the  food  elements  lacking  in  this 
grain.  If  animal  protein,  as  found  in 
meat  scrap  or  milk  in  some  form  was 
lacking  in  the  feeds  of  this  flock,  it  being 
raised  practically  wholly  upon  grain,  the 
delay  in  maturity  could  be  explained. 
Well-made  poultry  mashes  contain  one  or 


more  of  the  animal  products  to  supply 
this  needed  element  and,  if  lacking,  or  if 
so  much  corn  and  other  whole  grains 
were  fed  as  to  unduly  limit  consumption 
of  the  mash  used,  a  delay  in  coming  into 
production  might  be  expected,  m.  b.  d. 


Premature  Molting 

Last  year  I  bought  some  It.  I.  Red 
chicks  from  a  well-known  breeder.  The 
pullets  started  to  lay  Nov.  10  at  six 
months  of  age.  I  had  200  of  them.  The 
first  of  September  I  culled  them  and  kept 
95  of  the  best  hens.  To  date  they  have 
laid  an  average  of  215  eggs  per  hen.  Now 
they  are  laying  about  one-tliird.  About 
25  per  cent  of  them  have  started  to  molt. 
I  wish  to  use  them  for  breeders  as  I  have 
some  pedigree  cockerels  to  mate  with 
them.  I  want  to  start  hatching  about  the 
first  of  February.  My  problem  is  how 
can  I  get  my  hens  to  molt  now  so  they 
will  have  a  rest  period  before  I  start  to 
hatch?  I  have  been  feeding  them  a  wet 
mash  once  a  day,  besides  the  dry  mash 
and  scratch  at  night.  I  have  never  used 
any  lights  on  these  birds  as  my  house  is 
not  equipped  for  lighting.  Also  let  me 
know  what  to  feed  them  during  the  molt. 

Massachusetts.  l.  ii.  b. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  induce  premature 
molting  in  a  flock  of  layers  but  it  may  be 
so  to  bring  about  production  when  this  is 
desired.  Any  radical  change  in  feeding 
or  care  is  likely  to  induce  molting  and 
check  egg  production. 

The  following  method  is  outlined  in  a 
bulletin  from  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  Re¬ 
place  the  laying  mash  in  the  hoppers  with 
shelled  corn  and  feed  a  moist  fattening 
mash  twice  daily.  Three  pounds  dry 
weight  of  the  latter  per  100  hens  is  the 
right  amount  for  each  feeding.  Supply 
green  feed  liberally.  In  two  to  four  weeks 
the  birds  should  be  in  good  body  weight 
and  ready  for  egg  production.  To  bring 
them  into  production,  confine  them  to  the 
laying  house  and  provide  a  good  laying 
mash  at  all  times. 

Feed  a  limited  amount  of  scratch  grain 
daily  and  a  moist  mash  once  a  day.  This 
may  consist  of  a  laying  mash  moistened 
with  milk  or  water.  Give  as  much  as 
will  be  cleaned  up  in  20  minutes.  At 
this  time,  provide  all  night  lights  or  the 
birds  may  go  into  a  second  molt. 

This  practice  should  he  continued  until 
April  1,  or  until  the  price  of  eggs  no 
longer  warrants  its  continuation.  Hens 
that  molt  or  go  out  of  condition  after  the 
lights  are  discontinued  should  he  disposed 
of.  This  system  should  be  used  on  old 
hens  only  and  not  on  diseased,  thin  or 
wormy  fowls.  If  electric  lights  are  not 
available,  barn  lanterns  may  be  used,  the 
light  shining  upon  the  roosts,  feeders  and 
water  vessels.  It  has  been  found  by 
poultrymen  that  all-night  lights  is  a  forc¬ 
ing  process  that  may  result  in  a  break  in 
production  and  unnatural  molt  in  late 
Winter  and  early  Spring  and  the  above 
is  quoted  without  recommendation. 

M.  B.  D. 


3.  O.  Allen,  from  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 
Good  Rhode  Island  Reds. — a  thorough  business  breed,  profitable  makers  of  eggs  and 

meat,  hardy  and  full  of  life. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Tests  show 
that  laying  hens 
need  more  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D  than 
growing  chicks.  Also 
that  their  vitamin  re 
quirements  during  the  winter  are  great¬ 
er  than  at  any  other  time.  CLO-TRATE 
is  manufactured  to  supply  complete 
vitamin  A  and  D  protection  at  all  times. 


Address  Dept.  A-4 


POULTRYMEN” 

Put  your  baby  chicks 
under  a  Hudson  oil 
brooder  and  stop  worry¬ 
ing  about  chills,  etc.  Y ou 
will  have  fewer  losses 
because  fresh  air  circu¬ 
lates  at  uniform  tem¬ 
perature.  They’re  safe, 
trouble-proof,  easier  to 
care  for,  dependable.  See 
them  now.  Also  the  line 
of  Hudson  chick  feeders. 
Equip  the  Hudson  way!  Completelineincludeswaterers, 
heated  fountains,  feeders,  troughs,  metal  nests,  venti¬ 
lators,  etc. — endorsed  by  poultrymen  everywhere. 

See  Your  HUDSON  DEALER  or  write  for  Folder 

H.  D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

594  EAST  ILLINOIS  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 
157  CHAMBERS  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


"PROVED  BY 


WHIT^HOCK 

1  BABY  per 

CHICKS  .71 JU  100 

EGOS  FOR  per 

■  HATCHING...  / "  100 

m  Special  Price  on  LARGE  ORDERS 

SB  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breed- 

■  ers.  mc/o  State  Tested  (B.  W.  D.  free). 
Tube  Agglutination. 

My  White  Rocks  are  early  maturing, 

■  make  Quick  Growth  on  Broilers  and 
Capons. 


/  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


Lowest  Mortality  of  All  Pens  entered  ot 
N.  J.  Egg-Laying  Contest  in  5-Yr.  Period 

HEN  Breeders.  2  to  9  years  old. 

High  Production — Winning  the  Yinelanfl.  Egg- 
Laying  Contest  in  1929,  our  Pullets  have  won 
high  honors  every  year  since.  Our  high  Hen 
led  all  breeds  in  2-yr.  class  in  1936. 

Largo  Chalk-White  Eggs — Our  own  consign¬ 
ments  consistently  make  '•Fancy’’  grade  at 
V  ineland  Egg  Auction.  The  Leghorn  eggs  we 
set  average  27  ozs.  to  dozen. 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 
STERN  BROS..  Dept.  E.  So.  Vlnelnnd,  N. 


I 


g  B.W.D.  STAINED  ANTIGEN  TESTED 

■  Pedigreed  Cockerels,  Chicks  and  Hatching 
Eggs.  2.5  years  standard  tyre  and  egg  breeding. 

I  At  New  York  State  Fair  we  showed  35  birds,— 
had  32  under  ribbons,  3  Grand  Champions.  | 
Be  years  ahead,  get  Cloverdale  Leghorns. 
Price  List  Free 

"cloverdale  poultry  farm" 
If.  j.  DeHart  &  Sons.  R.  D.  1  Cortland 


land,  "ill 


AGAIN  Outstanding  Egg  Records. 
Winning  Pen,  W.  New  York.  Three 
Highest  Life-Time  Pens.  Vineland 
Hen  Contests.  Exceptional  Quality. 
Pedigreed  Cockerels,  250  to  348- Egg 
Dams.  Early  order  discount.  Chicks, 
Eggs.  Free  Catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER.  Box 


ni  |y  World’s  Oldest  &  Greatest 
1  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

PARKS  STRAIN -Cockerels  end  Chicks  Now 

sktS!  ],w  bred  since  1889.  Oldest  Contest  Win¬ 
ners  and  First  Choice  of  America  &  Abroad, 
n  AD  Pennsylvania  State  Super-  Catalog 
*  KUl  vised— Official  BWD  Tested.  FREE 
Save  10  to  15*  on  1937  orders  booked  now. 
J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS.  Box  Y,  Altoona,  Pa. 


barred  rocks 

Chamberlin’s  hardy,  northern  grown,  nigged  stock. 

Large  eggs,  and  practically  LI N  POULTRY 

hv  stiitfl  Test  (  ircular.  CHAMBERLIN  lUULinr 
farms!  R.F.D.  6.  WEST  BRATTLEBORO.  VT. 


Storrs  Laying  Contest 


Carried  on  at  the  Connecticut  College 
at  Storrs.  Report  for  ninth  week  ended 
December  2 : 

In  spite  of  the  coldest  December  1  in 
the  history  of  the  local  weather  bureau, 
established  48  years  ago,  pullets  in  the 
Storrs  laying  contest  slid  off  only  72  eggs 
as  compared  with  the  previous  week. 
Total  lay  for  all  teams  was  4,212  eggs,  or 
a  yield  of  00.2  per  cent. 

White  Wyandottes  and  New  H amp- 
shires  worked  on  the  up  side.  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Rhode  Island  Reds,  the  two 
largest  classes,  just  about  held  steady 
while  other  breeds  and  varieties  lost  a 
little  ground.  The  management  is  neither 
annoyed  nor  dismayed  so  long  as  produc¬ 
tion  hovers  around  the  60  per  cent  level, 
the  point  being  that  these  contest  pullets 
apparently  have  the  punch  which  they'll 
deliver  sooner  or  later. 

Mount  Fair  Farm’s  entry  of  R.  I.  Reds 
from  Connecticut  topped  all  other  teams 
for  the  week  with  a  lay  of  66  eggs  that 
scored  70  points.  E.  N.  Larrabee’s  pen 
of  New  Ilampshires  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  George  B.  Treadwell’s  team  of 
Reds  from  Massachusetts,  tied  for  second 
with  67  points  each.  Wene  Chick  Farm's 
entry  of  Reds  from  New  Jersey,  ranked 
third  with  a  tally  of  65  points. 

Remaining  five  breeders  in  the  honor¬ 
able  mention  column  all  hail  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  all  are  sponsoring  R.  I. 
Reds.  They  include  in  order  J.  J.  War¬ 
ren,  Ralph  W.  Anderson,  Weber  Duck 
Farm,  E.  B.  Parmenter,  and  F.  S.  Chap¬ 
in.  Their  scores  ranged  from  64  down 
to  60  points. 

The  leading  pens  to  date  in  each  of 
the  principal  varieties  are  as  follows  : 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES — 

Eggs 

Points 

Hubbard  Farms,  N.  II . 

503 

540 

E.  X.  Larrabee,  X.  II _ 

474 

482 

WHITE  ROCKS— 

Kalerok  Farm,  Mass . 

464 

444 

Belcarihill  Farms.  Mass... 

457 

411 

BARRED  ROCKS— 

Irving  T.  Cowdrey-,  Conn.... 

509 

490 

R.  C.  Cobb.  Mass . 

4S2 

449 

Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 

Cal. 

477 

430 

R.  1.  REDS— 

Mount  Fair  Farm,  Conn . 

527 

543 

.1.  J.  Warren,  Mass . 

518 

531 

AVene  Chick  Farms,  X.  .1... 

541 

515 

AA'alter  S.  Haven.  Conn . 

507 

506 

AVeber  Duck  Farm,  Alass... 

525 

501 

AVI1ITE  LEG II O R X S — 

Drvden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm, 

Cal. 

486 

476 

Kerr  Cliiekeries,  XT.  J . 

466 

447 

Wm.  L.  Mehrmann.  Jr.,  N. 
A.  E.  Anthony  &  Son.  Conn 

Y. 

.  .  .  . 

445 

430 

442 

429 

Gren-El-Lang  Poultry  Farm, 

Conn . . 

478 

422 

AVEEKLV  SUMMARY— 

Total  for  the  week  . 

4212 

4207 

Total  to  date  . 

. .  .35.979 

34475 

Best  pen  for  the  week.  Xo. 

49 

(id 

70 

Best  pen  to  date,  Xo.  49.  .  . 

527 

543 

Average  pen  total  to  date  . 

360 

345 

PER  CEXT  PRODUCTIOX 

10  Aneonas  . 

30  AA'hite  AATyandottes  . 

.  64.3 

.  41.0 

60  AA’hite  Rocks  . 

57.4 

80  New  Ilampshires  .  52.2 

130  Barred  Rocks  .  45. G 

330  White  Leghorns  .  56.0 

360  Rhode  Island  Reds  ...  .  72.9 

1,000  Average  all  varieties  .  60.2 

Handling  Pullets 

We  have  98  White  Leghorns,  March 
hatch.  They  are  nice  looking  birds, 

healthy  and  always  singing,  but  the  high¬ 
est  amount  of  eggs  we  have  got  is  60  and 
now  they  have  dropped  down  to  44.  My 
husband  thinks  they  should  have  quite  a 
bit  of  grain  (cracked  corn  and  wheat)  10 
pounds  a  day,  live  pounds  night  and 
morning.  Do  you  think  this  is  too  much 
grain?  They  have  mash  before  them  all 
the  time,  but  they  don’t  seem  to  eat 
enough  of  it,  it  seems  to  me.  I  would  th 
enough  of  it.  A.  V.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  are  expecting  too 
much  of  your  pullets.  A  production  of 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  is  very  good,  in¬ 
deed,  and  you  should  be  careful  about 
making  any  radical  changes  in  feeding 
or  care,  lest  you  check  production  and  in¬ 
duce  a  partial  molt.  There  is  no  fixed 
amount  of  grain  that  fowls  should  have 
but  the  feeding  of  whole  or  cracked  grains 
in  excess  tends  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
mash  consumed  and,  consequently,  the 
amount  of  the  chief  egg-making  food  to 
be  utilized. 


If  the  laying  mash  is  kept  always  be¬ 
fore  the  pullets,  whole  or  cracked  grains 
may  be  fed  lightly  in  the  morning  and 
in  all  the  quantity  that  the  birds  will  eat 
before  they  go  to  roost  at  night.  Some 
prefer  to  scatter  a  little  whole  grain  in 
the  litter  at  noon  to  encourage  exercise 
but,  whole  grain  is  preferred  to  dry  mash 
by  the  birds  and  if  given  enough  to  satis¬ 
fy  their  appeties  they  will  neglect  the 
dry  mash  hoppers. 

’When  changes  in  housing  or  feeding 
become  necessary  after  laying  has  begun, 
these  changes  should  be  made  with  care  to 
disturb  the  habits  of  the  fowls  as  little 
as  possible.  Laying  pullets  are  sensitive 
to  radical  changes  of  any  kind.  M.  b.  d. 


A  whole  mountain  of  feed 
won’t  keep  hens  laying  if  it  is 
lacking  in  body-building  and 
health-promoting  elements.  .  . 
That’s  why  it’s  so  easy  to  lose 
money  on  cheap  feeds. 

You  fan  depend  on  EGATINE 
{ mash  or  pellets }  to  furnish  your 
hens  what  they  require  to  pro¬ 
long  their  profitable  production 
at  the  lowest  cost  per  feed  dollar, 

EGATINE  {mash  or  pellets}  con¬ 
tains  the  food  elements  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  strong,  vigor¬ 
ous  bodies;  promote  intestinal 


health;  build  resistance  to  dis¬ 
ease;  reduce  mortality;  and  at 
the  same  time  assure  maximum 
egg  production. 

You  get  the  best  of  foods  in  the 
most  economical  form  .  .  .  already 
contained  tn  the  right  proportions  — 
in  EGATINE. 

Right  now — under  the  strain  of  con¬ 
tinued  production,  possible  stimula¬ 
tion  of  artificial  light,  lack  of  sun¬ 
shine,  and  all  the  winter’s  handicaps 
—  is  a  good  time  to  put  EGATINE 
to  the  test. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 


SEND 

for  this  inter¬ 
esting  FREE 
booklet  — 

" Managing 
the  haying 
Flock.” 


*-Ay<v 


STARVING 


FULL  STOMACH 


Leghorns  -  Reds  -  Rocks  ~  Wyandottes 

New  Hampshires  ~  Hallcross  (Crossbred)  Chicks 


All  chicks  produced  from  flocks  tested  for  Pullorum  Disease  (  B.W.D.)  by  the 
Official  State  Testing  Agency  of  one  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 

NO  REACTORS  FOUND 

Tube  Agglutination  tested,  within  the  preceding  calendar  year 


'WELL  BRED  FROM • WELL  BREEDERS®. 


BIG  NEWS  IN  THE  CHICK  WORLD! 

HALL  HAS  REDUCED 
RETAIL  PRICES 

on  all  chicks;  purebred,  crossbred,  and  sex-linked.  Better  and  better  quality  has 
forced  increased  sales,  resulting  in  lower  costs.  These  famous  high-quality  chicks  can 
now  be  bought  at  decidedly  less  than  heretofore.  “A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 

Send  for  NEW  REDUCED 
Price  List  and  Booklet. 


One  and  a  quarter  million  chicks 
ahead  of  last  year’s  record 
( from  January  1st  to  September 
28th,  1936)  is  Hall’s  proof 
that  Quality  builds  business. 


HALL  BROTHERS 
HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


We  ship  PREPAID  and 
Guarantee  100%  Delivery. 

"Never  a  Week  Without  a 
Hatch"  since  1927. 

Tel.  Wallingford  645-5 


GREATEST  LAYER  IN  U.  S.  A. 


A  3-year-old  White  Leghorn  hen  bred  by  Kerr  has  Just 
won  high  honors  in  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Hen  Contest.  This 
bird  in  three  years  laid  728  eggs,  averaging  25.2  ounces. 
No  other  hen  has  such  a  notable  official  score.  As  a 
pullet  she  laid  279  eggs;  second  year,  227;  third  year,  222. 

Many  contests  have  proven  the  high  production  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  Kerr  Strain  in  pullets.  This  three-year  contest 
shows  the  continuance  oi  high  egg  production  in  the 
Kerr  Strain.  Other  recent  records ;  Kerr  Barred  Rock  pens 
in  the  Maine  and  Hunterdon  County  Contests  were  high 
for  the  breed.  Georgia  —  H.  I.  Reds  high  for  the  breed, 
averaging  233  eggs.  _  This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
Kerr  has  had  the  high  pen  for  R.  I.  Reds.  Get  more 
profits  with  Kerr  Chicks. 

Every  contest  bird  bred  and  raised  on  the  Kerr  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm.  All  breeders  carefully  culled,  banded  and 
blood-tested.  29  years  in  business ;  satisfaction  assured. 

You  are  always  safe  when  you  order  Kerr  Chicks.  Write 
for  free  Chick  Book  and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Avenue  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  N.  J. — Paterson.  Trenton.  Camden:  N.  Y.— 
Binghamton,  Middletown,  Schenectady,  East  Syracuse,  Kingston; 
Penna. — Lancaster,  Scranton;  Mass. — West  Springfield,  Lowell;  Conn. 
— Danbury,  Norwich;  Del. — Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


WENEcross  Wyan-Rocks 
WENEcross  Bram-Rocks 
WENEcross  "Barred”  REDrocks 
WENEcross  "Sex-Link”  REDrocks 

OVER  1,500,000  EGGS 


WEEK  OF  THE  YEAR 
Barsed  or  White  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds — White  Giants 
New  Hampshire  Reds 
Wyandottes  or  Leghorns 

AT  ONE  SETTING 


BREEDS: 

HATCHING  CAPACITY 

for  1937 !  The  object  FIRST— to  use  these  gigantic  facil¬ 
ities  to  cut  production  costs  lower  than  ever,  so  the 
TREMENDOUS  SAVINGS  achieved  can  be  used  for 

new  and  important  advances  in  breeding  to  make 
WENE  CHICKS  the  WORLD'S  LEADING  CHICKS 
for  EXTRA  PROFITS.  SECOND  to  give  QUICK- 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  4000-N,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


EST,  MOST  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE  on  any  size  chick  order,  elim- 
irtating  disappoint  men  t  and  delay.  And  our  EARLY  ORDER  DISCOUNT 
SALE  on  chicks  for  immediate  or  future  delivery  is  in 
effect  RIGHT  NOW!  SAVE  up  to  52  per  100  by 
being  PROMPT.  A  postcard  will  do.  Write  TODAY 
ter  FREE  CATALOG) 
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December  19,  1936 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


The  loyalty  of  the  friends  of  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  is  one  of  our  choicest  assets 
and  we  find  they  do  not  let  us  get  ahead 
of  them  in  this  friendship.  For  the 
smallest  favor  done  for  them  they  reward 
us  liberally  by  sending  in  a  steady 
stream  of  subscriptions. 

The  blank  found  in  this  issue  is  for 
their  convenience  in  sending  in  their  own 
renewals,  or  a  Christmas  gift  to  a  friend 
to  express  remembrance  and  friendship. 
If  the  latter,  please  mark  with  an  “X” 
and  a  card  will  be  sent  announcing  your 
gift. 

This  exchange  of  courtesies  is  of  long 
standing — we  can  check  it  back  for  a  half 
century.  It  is  a  reciprocal  courtesy  be¬ 
tween  readers,  new  subscribers,  old 
friends,  editors  and  publishers.  Just  as 
long  as  a  spirit  of  this  kind  endures 
there  is  hope  for  the  world. 

I  thank  you  most  kindly  for  the  re¬ 
quested  information  you  so  graciously 
sent  me,  and  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for 
taking  this  liberty  to  truoble  you  again. 
I  sent  by  first-class  insured  registered 
mail,  over  500  Indian  head  pennies,  dat¬ 
ing  from  1859  to  1909,  to  a  dealer  in  New 
York  City  for  appraisal.  I  enclosed  the 
required  appraisal  fee  and  also  postage 
for  the  information.  I  have  not  heard 
from  them.  The  coins  were  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  some  should  bring  at  least  $10 
apiece,  if  not  more.  L.  H.  J. 

Connecticut. 

The  dealer  advised  us  that  these  coins 
have  no  value  over  the  original  face  value 
and  the  reader  was  asked  to  send  remit¬ 
tance  for  return  of  the  coins.  It  cost 
over  $2  to  send  them  to  New  York  and 
would  cost  as  much  for  the  return  and  in 
addition  the  charge  for  appraisal  is  10 
cents  a  hundred,  a  $4.50  expense  on  the 
500  coins.  This  makes  considerable  ex¬ 
pense.  The  largest  coin  collectors  tell  us 
that  there  are  few  coins  in  circulation 
that  have  more  than  the  face  value.  To 
be  valuable  they  must  first  be  in  perfect 
condition  and,  second,  be  of  a  particular 
mint  and  coinage  and  rare.  The  Indian 
head  and  Lincoln  coins  with  value  above 
their  face  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  col¬ 
lectors,  so  that  individuals  have  little 
hope  of  getting  one  that  is  valuable.  In¬ 
stances  to  the  contrary  are  few  and  very 
far  between. 


The  United  States  School  of  Music, 
David  F.  Kemp.  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  been  charged  with  unfair  meth¬ 
ods  in  the  sale  of  correspondence  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  art  of  playing  vari¬ 
ous  instruments.  The  charge  is  made 
that  he  misrepresents  in  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  the  character  of  and  the  results  to  be 
obtained  from  a  study  of  his  courses.  His 
claims,  it  is  alleged,  are  exaggerated  and 
untrue  that  700,000  pupils  have  been 
taught  to  play  musical  instruments 
through  his  course  in  half  the  time  usual¬ 
ly  required,  and  that  the  average  pupil 
is  sufficiently  proficient  to  pass  a  teach¬ 
er’s  examination,  and  that  a  pupil  who 
enrolls  with  the  United  States  School  of 
Music  is  assured  of  success.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  alleges  that  these 
claims  are  untrue  and  ordered  the 
“school”  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not 
be  ordered  to  discontinue  the  represen¬ 
tations. 

During  the  Summer  of  1934  we  worked 
as  solicitor  for  Diamond  &  Ruben,  fruit 
and  produce  dealers,  348  Washington  St., 
New  York  City.  At  the  end  of  year  1934, 
when  we  requested  check  for  commission 
due  us,  we  were  advised  that  Mr.  Ruben 
was  in  Florida  and  that  he  would  attend 
to  same  in  Spring  upon  his  return.  We 
made  several  calls  during  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer  but  were  never  able  to  see  Mr. 
Ruben.  Was  advised  by  their  office  to 
send  itemized  bill.  This  we  were  unable 
to  do  as  they  reported  prices  direct  to 
shippers,  but  from  information  gathered 
from  some  shippers  we  billed  Diamond 
&  Ruben  for  $127.33.  Lately,  when  we 
called,  were  told  Mr.  Ruben  is  again  in 
Florida  and  we  should  wait  until  Spring. 
As  they  admit  owing  us  check  for  com¬ 
mission  earned  think  that  some  other 
members  of  firm  should  attend  to  same. 

New  York.  D.  b. 

Diamond  &  Ruben  never  replied  to  our 
requests  for  payment  or  explanation.  We 
gave  the  account  to  our  attorney.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  Diamond  &  Ruben  claimed 
they  owed  nothing  to  our  reader  but  if 
an  itemized  statement  could  be  given 
them  and  liability  shown  they  would  pay. 
Because  the  firm  sent  the  accounting  di¬ 
rect  to  the  shippers  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  definite  proof  and  statement.  We 
refer  to  this  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
having  records  of  all  transactions  and  get¬ 
ting  a  verification  from  the  shippers  and 
an  acknowledgment  from  the  dealer.  Al¬ 
though  in  the  first  instance  the  concern 
virtually  acknowledged  their  indebtedness, 
lack  of  proof  and  the  expense  of  suit  and 
litigation  makes  it  impossible  to  go 
further  with  the  complaint. 


Robert  D.  Currie  &  Co.,  Inc.,  334 
Washington  St.,  New  York,  is  out  of 
business.  They  were  bonded  and  licensed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  up  to  June  30,  1936.  Claims 
for  unpaid  produce  may  be  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y..  before  January  15,  1937. 
Send  to  the  Departmnet  for  the  proper 
forms  for  filing  claims,  have  same  verified 
before  a  notary  and  return  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  before  January  15,  1937.  Shippers 
outside  of  New  York  State  do  not  come 
under  the  bond  and  their  claims  will  not 
be  allowed. 


Report  is  made  that  A.  M.  Wheeler, 
claiming  to  be  a  farmer,  and  giving  his 
address  as  528  Park  Avenue,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  has  attempted  to  negotiate 
the  sale  of  stock  certificates  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corporation,  which  are  said  to  be 
an  old  and  obsolete  issue.  Wheeler,  it  is 
alleged,  operated  from  New  Orleans.  It 
is  also  alleged  that  he  is  under  indictment 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  mail  fraud,  and  a 
warrant  is  out  for  his  arrest  on  confi¬ 
dence  charges.  It  is  requested  that  the 
authorities  be  notified  if  he  appears  in 
your  locality. 


I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  than* 
you  for  your  kind  interest  and  prompt 

response  to  my  inquiry  about  the - — 

Society.  I  realize  the  time  given  you  to 
get  any  information  was  extremely  short, 
and  I  think  you  did  wonderful  work  in 
those  few  days.  Again  I  wish  to  say 
“thank  you,”  as  your  answer  helped  me 
to  make  my  decision.  h.  V. 

New  York. 

We  appreciate  this  letter.  We  were 
fortunate  in  getting  information  promptly 
in  the  matter  referred  to  to  pass  on  to 
our  reader.  It  sometimes  takes  consider¬ 
able  time  to  make  the  necessary  investi¬ 
gations  and  we  usually  find  our  people 
patient  in  cases  where  we  are  obliged  to 
delay.  If  prompt  replies  are  not  received 
it  is  usually  for  one  of  two  reasons : 
either  your  letter  did  not  reach  us  or  we 
are  endeavoring  to  get  full  information 
for  you. 


The  letter  I  sent  John  Ilogue  of 
Cresaptown,  Md.,  residence  somewhere  in 
Ohio,  was  returned  to  me  and  marked  as 
uncalled  for.  I  sure  do  wish  this  charac¬ 
ter  could  be  brought  to  justice  as  he  is 
said  to  operate  in  many  States,  and  in 
this  neighborhood,  it  is  alleged,  he  made 
a  pretty  little  day's  income  with  his 
work.  I  must  tell  you  how  we  appre¬ 
ciate  The  R.  N.-Y.,  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  your  column  of  Publisher’s  Desk  is 
something  unusual,  and  a  much  needed 
help  that  stands  out  from  any  other  pa¬ 
per  I  know.  I  have  seen  where  several 
rackets  have  been  exposed  in  The  R. 
N.-Y'.  that  have  been  introduced  as  hon¬ 
est  and  were  otherwise,  in  this  section. 
Hope  for  you  a  long  prosperity  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  your  efforts  in  helping  the  public 
shy  clear  of  dead  beats.  w.  n. .f. 

West  Virginia. 

John  Hogue  offered  to  put  a  lining  of 
fire  clay  bricks  in  a  stove  for  $4.  which 
was  paid  him  and  he  gave  a  10-year  guar¬ 
antee.  It  did  not  give  statisfaction  and 
in  less  than  a  month  came  to  pieces  and 
fell  out.  He  had  an  Ohio  license  on  his 
car.  He  evidently  received  correspond¬ 
ence  sent  him  but  has  made  no  reply  or 
adjustment. 


The  National  Detective  Bureau,  oper¬ 
ated  by  Richio  Joseph  Tucker,  700  Texas 
Avenue,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  the  sale 
of  correspondence  instruction  in  “private 
investigation”  and  membership  in  the 
“bureau”  has  been  ordered  to  discontinue 
the  practices  employed  that  represent 
himself  as  “chief  of  staff”  or  “chief  coun¬ 
sel,  legal  department”  or  that  he  sells  a 
complete  course  in  private  investigation 
or  that  he  has  work  to  be  performed  by 
members  of  his  “bureau.” 

G.  R.  Kane,  purporting  to  represent 
the  Associated  Photo  News,  Inc.,  visited 
small  stores  and  solicited  patronage  for 
a  photo  news  service,  asking  $3.80  as  an 
advance  payment.  The  entire  cost  was  to 
be  $7.85,  but  he  arranged,  it  is  alleged, 
to  have  the  balance  paid  in  quarterly  pay¬ 
ments.  Complaints  came  in  that  nothing 
further  was  heard  from  Mr.  Kane  nor 
was  there  a  refund  of  their  money  or 
reply  to  inquiries.  Mail  addressed  to  him 
at  New  York  and  Montreal  has  been  re¬ 
turned  “unclaimed.” 


Nolan  Atz  of  Milltown.  Ind.,  the  Atz’s 
Hatchery,  Atz’s  Blue  Mound  Hatchery 
and  Atz’s  Mammoth  Hatchery  has  agreed 
to  cease  the  misrepresentations  charged 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the 
sale  of  baby  chicks  which  he  has  sold  as 
“blood  tested.”  He  also  agreed  to  re¬ 
frain  from  substituting  sex  or  breeds  dif¬ 
ferent  than  specified  in  orders,  and  to  re¬ 
fund  immediately  if  purchasers  were  not 
willing  to  accept  substitution. 


('"'NUT  of  pasture  and  fresh  air,  no  cow 
is  at  her  best.  Feed  costs  this  season 


FREE  BOOK 


To  know  what  to  do 
when  cows  ail,  write  to¬ 
day  for  your  free  copy 
of  this  valuable  book. 
A  treatise  edited  by  a 
famed  Veterinarian. 
Thirty-two  pages  fully 
illustrated. 

Use  at  CALVING 

Kow-Kare  is  known  for 
its  specific  promotion 
of  vigor  at  freshening 
time.  The  medicinal 
support  is  supplied 
where  most  needed  .  . . 
to  relieve  the  strain  of 
producing  a  healthy 
calf.  Calving  troubles 
will  concern  you  less  if 
you  use  Kow-Kare  for 
a  few  weeks  before,  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  the  ordeal. 


demand  the  use  of  a  supplement  that  will  pro¬ 
mote  digestion  and  assimilation  to  their  high¬ 
est  point  to  avoid  loss  on  the  investment  in 
food.  Dry,  rich  diet  must  be  geared  to  a  condi¬ 
tioning  program  that  will  encourage  milk-flow 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  bodily  health. 

Iron-Iodine  formula  whips  up 
sluggish  organs 

Kow-Kare,  the  great  cow  conditioner  of  dem¬ 
onstrated  merit,  is  a  balanced  formula  of  Iron, 
botanical  drugs  and  Iodine  in  assimilable  form. 
Instead  of  feed  going  to  waste,  it  is  utilized  in 
building  digestive  vigor  to  highest  pitch.  The 
known  deficiency  of  Iodine  in  most  areas  is 
overcome  by  its  addition  in  scientific  quantity 
to  a  formula  that  has  been  the  reliance  of  suc¬ 
cessful  cow-owners  for  thirty-five  years. 

Reap  large  dividends  by  taking  the  advice 
of  your  feed,  drug  or  general  store  and  keeping 
Kow-Kare  on  the  job.  $1.25  and  65p  sizes.  If 
not  available  locally,  order  direct. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INCj 
Dept.  9  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Lowest  Cost  Roughage 
and  Grain  Grinding 


‘JAY  BEE”  PORTABLE  HAMMER  MILL 
Great  Money 
Maker — 
Farm 
to  Farm 
Grinding 
goes  20%-40%  farther. 

Cracker  Jack  can’t  be  beat.  Operates  with 
tractor.  20,000  “JAY  BEE”  mills  prove 

Capacity,  Economy,  Durability.  Write  quick  for 
portable  demonstration  details,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  INC.,  Dept.  33 
Franklin,  Tenn.  Utica,  N.Y. 


Enclosed,1- , 

Self-Oiling,  Roller  Bearing 

A  reliable  engine,  using  all  fuels, 
for  farm  or  factory.  Cheapest  power  for  puni) 
ing,  sawing,  separating  or  similar  work.  T1 
best  engine  for  the  money.  Put  one  to  work  ar 
watch  it  pay  for  itself.  Sold  Direct  Froi 
Factory  to  YOU.  Immediate  Delivery* 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

'  219L  Mulberry  St.,  -0  HARRISBURG,  PI 


le’sS 

a 

enteed  seeds.  All  the  leading  varieties, 
newest  early  strains  for  heavy  yield  and 
highest  market  pricea— luscious  vege¬ 
tables,  finest  flowers.  Write  today  for 
Maule’s  Seed  Hook,  «£  Mattie's 
*  Famous  Fasy- Payment  Plan. 

WM.  II INKY  MAPLE 
51  S3  MauleH!dg»«l*blla.,ra« 


UJi 


saw  down  trees,  etc. ,  faster, 
easier  than  4  men  with  2?croaa- 
cut  saws.  Folds  up  like  jacks 
knife  —  easily  carried.  Save- 
money,  time, backaches.  Frnis- 
Bd  by  farmers  since  1883.  New  low 
prices.  Write  for  FREE  catalog  today! 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  550-H  Roosevelt  Road,  CHICAGO  ILL. 


EDMONDS’ 

POULTRY 

ACCOUNT 

BOOK 

Price,  $2.00 


If  you  keep  only  ten  or  a 
dozen  liens,  there  will  be 
Satisfaction  and  Profit  in 
knowing  Just  how  the 
account  stands.  This  book 
will  tell  the  whole  story. 
The  account  may  be  begun 
at  any  time,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  struck  at  any  time. 
Simple  and  Practical 
sold  by  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York 


jMaule’s  Se 

ir  Guaranteed— 5  full  pkts. 
for  price  of  one,  to  try— 

&  Success  Tomato 
'»  Blind-Turnip  Beet 
Golden  Rod  Carrot 
Big  Boston  Lettuce 
Maule’s  Radish  (red) 

‘Send  dime  today !  Maule’s  Seed 
Book  free,  and  Easy-Payment 
!-S».  Plan  to  use  if  you  wish.  Wm. 
'Henry  Maule,  318  Maule  Bldg.,  Phils.,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  men.  good  milker,  drive  team; 
steady  job.  H.  BURMAN,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  ON  DAIRY  farm,  $50  per  month,  room 
and  board;  Albany  County.  ADVERTISER 
2924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  woman  between  25  or  30  years 
old  to  do  general  cooking  and  housework;  $2 
per  week  and  board;  two  in  family,  mother  and 
son;  a  real  home  for  the  right  one;  American, 
preferred  and  white.  CHARLIE  E.  CONNELL, 
Harrington,  Del. 


COUPLE,  RELIABLE,  experienced  cook-house- 
worker;  gardener,  carpentry,  chickens,  handy, 
drives.  ADVERTISER  2936,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  HANDY-MAN  wants  position  on 
poultry  farm;  milk  one  cow,  or  what  have 
you?  ADVERTISER  2938,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  SIAN,  poultry  experience,  desires  job 
poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  2939,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EGG 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We 
have  a  place  for  them 
We  pay  within  24  hours. 

MARKETING 


ness. 


Reliable — Responsible — Respectable 

Send  postal  for  o or  Instructive  Folder  about  Eggs  ”  FREE 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

166  Chambers  St., _ New  York,  W,  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  LIVE  POULTRY  TO 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO. 

Box  20,  West  Wellington  Market,  Hew  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  AND  LIVE  POULTRY 

8.  MEYER  A  SON.  Inc. 

300  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  want  Skunks,  Coons,  Minks.  Weasels,  Muskrats 
from  N.Y.,  Pa.,  Mich.,  New  England.  Don’t  wait  to 
write  for  price  list,  just  ship  and  say  hold  separate. 
JAMES  P.  ELLIS,  42  MILL  ST.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
_ Its  the  way  we  grade  that  makes  us  grow. _ 

Traps;  Snares;  Baits;  plete  trapping  equip- 

ment;  lowest  prices;  quickest  service.  Free  Catalog. 

HOWE  FUR  CO.,  Dept.  X,  COOPERS  MILLS,  ME. 

BUYER  H.  S.  HOTALING,  976 
Sterling  Piece,  Brooklyn,  Now  York 

Established  Over  30  Years 

References 


HAY 


H.  S.  GRADUATES  AND  COLLEGE  MEN  —  Enter 
uncrowded  field.  Maintenance  and  allowance  while 
training.  Write  SUPT.  OF  MEN  NURSES, 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4491  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

TWO  Beautiful  Double  Weight  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Guaranteed  never  lade  Prints,  Joe 
coin.  CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  La  Crosse.  Wis 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  ’  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
to  appear  in  issue  of  iollowing  week. 

This  department  is  for_lhe  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  >$eeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


ANTED — Girl  for  general  housework;  steady 
position,  good  home ;  state  age  and  salary  ex¬ 
ited.  Address  ADVERTISER  2869,  care  Rural 
ew-Yorker.  


COUNTRY  HOUSEKEEPER  wanted;  strong,  ca¬ 
pable,  intelligent  woman,  between  -0  and  40 
■oars  of  age;  excellent  home,  proper  wages. 
,,eRS  WILLIAM  H.  PEARSE,  9440  Lefferts 
Joulevard,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  1..  N.  x. _ 


MIDDLE-AGED  FARM-BRED  woman,  general 
housework,  good  home,  $15  monthly.  BOX  175, 
R.  D.  1,  Hellertown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single  man  or  couple,  no  children; 

understand  incubating  and  brooding,  also  to 
handle  laying  flock  for  egg  production:  do  not 
Write,  call  any  day  except  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day.  A.  SCUDERI,  Larch  St.  and  Sumner  Ave., 
Roselle  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Manager  of  turkey  department  of 
large  farm  located  in  New  England;  give  full 
details  including  age,  etc.,  in  replying.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2931,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  FOR  general  housework  in  family  of 
two  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  must  know  how  to 
drive  a  car;  all  modern  conveniences  and  good 
home;  state  age,  qualifications  and  recommenda¬ 
tions;  wages  $30  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
2933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  work  with  owner  on  Southern 
Jersey  poultry  farm;  must  be  clean,  alert, 
trustworthy  and  industrious;  experience  helpful 
but  not  necessary;  preferably  handy  with  tools; 
no  liquor  or  cigarettes;  no  drifters;  permanent; 
references;  $20  month,  room  and  board;  chance 
for  advancement  and  to  learn  business.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2935,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Able-bodied  and  willing  workers  on 
poultry  farm,  under  40,  references;  $80  per 
month,  furnished  bungalow,  water,  light;  raise 
to  right  party;  only  those  having  real  farm  ex¬ 
perience  need  apply:  state  full  particulars  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2937,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  white  or  colored,  on 
farm  back  in  country;  must  be  good  plain 
cook;  five  adults;  some  modern  conveniences; 
twenty  dollars  monthly;  say  when  you  can  come 
first  letter;  no  children.  KATIE  TAYLOR, 
Wilmington,  Vt.  Tel.  21-4. 


HANDY-MAN,  40-50  years  old  for  small  farm 
New  Jersey;  $20  a  month.  ADVERTISER 
2945,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED  —  Farm  manager  for  modern 
dairy  and  chicken  farm;  must  be  willing  and 
able  worker  himself,  capable,  experienced  and 
reliable;  full  details  in  letter.  ADVERTISER 
2948,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  housekeeper  in 
refined  home.  ADVERTISER  2949,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  WOMAN  for  general  housework 
in  family  of  three,  capable  of  caring  for  nine- 
year-old  child  and  running  household;  washings 
sent  out;  wages  $65  a  month.  MRS.  ROY 
FOULKE,  Normandy  Terrace,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work,  small  family,  sleep  in;  $25  monthly. 
MRS.  R.  W.  GRAY,  3  Caroline  Road,  Upper 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Mother’s  helper  to  assist  with  care 
of  two  children,  sleep  in;  $5  weekly.  MRS. 
R.  M.  McCormick,  517  Park  St.,  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN,  60  YEARS  old,  twenty  years’ 
experience,  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm, 
prefer  good  home  instead  high  wages;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2942,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MANAGER,  PRACTICAL,  scientific,  all 
branches;  unusually  qualified  to  make  farm 
pay.  ADVERTISER  2907,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE,  GERMAN ;  man,  gardener,  groom, 
blacksmith,  tractor,  teamster;  wife,  cook, 
housekeeper;  both  responsible.  BASEMENT, 
133  East  73d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  AND  DAIRY  working  manager,  practical 
scientific  knowledge  all  branches,  qualified  to 
run  farm  economically:  married,  daughter  in 
high  school.  ADVERTISER  2946,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST  AND  SON  wish  work  immediate¬ 
ly;  prefer  Hudson  Valley;  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN,  HANDY-MAN.  gardener,  would 
like  position,  private;  prefer  nice  family, 
moderate  wages:  references;  reliable.  McNA- 
MARA,  221  Ridgefield  Ave.,  Bogota,  N.  J. 


MAN  WITH  life-time  experience  breeding,  feed¬ 
ing  and  showing  sheep  and  beef  cattle,  offers 
services  as  advisor  in  getting  farm  started,  or  to 
help  make  the  farm  pay;  correspondence  so¬ 
licited.  Address  ADVERTISER  2955,  eare  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  past  middle  age,  wants  position 
with  private  family  or  on  small  farm;  experi¬ 
enced;  good  milker,  willing  worker.  MacMA- 
HON,  654  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


DESIRABLE  8-ROOM  residence  on  main  Sen¬ 
eca  Lake  Boulevard,  barn,  with  16  acres  land, 
includes  10  acres  grapes;  price  $4,500.  Write 
E.  G.  PORTER,  Cay  wood,  N.  Y. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  seven-room  house  and  store, 
garage,  all  improvements,  for  farm  100  to  150 
acres,  suitable  for  trucking  and  grain  farming, 
also  stocked;  not  over  $10,000;  equity  $6,000. 
balance  government  mortgage.  ADVERTISER 
2885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Two  desirable  dairy  farms,  excel¬ 
lent  buildings,  improvements,  stock,  etc. ;  nice 
location:  terms.  Owner,  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  or  part  of  large,  near 
parkwav:  high  elevation,  within  40  miles 
Bronx.  OWNER,  3511  Cambridge  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  wanted.  150  miles  from  New 
York.  100  acres  or  more;  full  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2916.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — About  10  acres  within  100  miles 
New  York  City;  electricity;  send  full  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2917,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


\CTITNISTS  DESIRING  steady  employment 
for  Winter  (inside  work)  at  good  wages  may 
tain  same  by  writing,  giving  qualifications  to 
0  BOX  75,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. _ 


\NTED— Reliable  white  woman  as  cook  in 
wintrv  school  near  Philadelphia;  salary  $4o 
month  and  maintenance,  with  later  increase. 
iVERTISER  2926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  MAN,  25-35  years,  desiring  expe- 
rimee  on  commercial  poultry  farm,  Westches¬ 
ter  County.  wages  $25;  interview  required;  state 
a-e,  weight,  height  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2911,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 


mvm  AND  WIFE  (no  children);  man  to  know 
poultry  business  and  general  farm  work; 
woman  to  cook  and  do  general  work  for  family 
of  two  who  live  in  New  York  City  most  of  the 
time  and  go  to  farm  week-ends  and  Summer; 
1  i  ,1  small  salary  to  sober,  industrious 
^o°uple  EUGENE  K.  DENTON,  2  East  57th  St., 
New  York  City.  _ 

\V  \NTED  —  Strong,  capable,  pleasant  young 

Coleridge  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  A. _ _ 

v  \ TCU  COUPLE,  expert  milker,  teamster;  wife 

rnn  hclns’  hoarding  house;  state  experience, 
-Terences  salary  expected.  FLINTRIDGE 
RMS,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 


ANTED— Single  men,  experienced  in  turkey 
weedin'' ;  $30  per  month,  room  and  board;  only 
erica.,  horn  need  apply;  state  age  and  expe¬ 
nce.  ADVERTISER  2912,  care  Rural  New- 
rker.  


WANTED — Reliable  couple,  no  children;  good 
cook  house  worker;  houseman,  chauffeur,  gen¬ 
ial  handyman;  experience  with  horses  desir- 
ible-  for  gentleman’s  country  estate.  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  $75.  ADVERTISER  2913,  care  Rural  New- 
Vorker. 


IER.AL  HOUSEAVORKER,  four  in  family,  no 
hies’  good  home,  salary  $15  month;  refer- 
s.  ADVERTISER  2915,  care  Rural  New- 
ter. 

NTED _ Single  man,  good  milker,  sober, 

eau ;  $35  month,  board.  WILLIS  LARISON, 
ster,  N.  J. _ _ 

NTED — Capable  young  woman  to  help  in- 

>ors  and  out  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  2918, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

NTED — Elderly  woman,  good  home,  care  six 

onths  baby,  2*  adults;  $15  month.  ADVER 
BR  2919,  cure  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SIAGER  ENERGETIC  young  woman  for 
limner  boarding  house.  ADVERTISER  2920, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


'ANTED — Young  man  oil  chicken  farm;  steady 
job  for  good  worker;  write,  stating  details. 
DVERTISElt  2921,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

'ANTED — Farm-hand,  good  milker,  drive  truck, 
do  anything;  $30  monthly.  ARTHUR  SCHU¬ 
MANN,  Madison,  Conn. 


jr  \nTED  _  Experienced  farm-hand,  dry-hand 

milker,  teamster;  $25  per  month  and  hoard; 
o  booze.  AVARD  AVELCH,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Houseworker,  steady  position,  good 
home,  2  children,  2  adults.  DR.  RE1SKEN, 
530  153d  St.,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Girl  for  housework,  good  home. 
MOGOL,  125  Northern  Ave.,  New  York. 


DAIRYMAN  FOR  certified  milk,  also  man  for 
barn,  both  able  to  take  charge;  good  milkers; 
total  abstainers;  mail  copies  of  references,  tele¬ 
phone  numbers,  date  when  available,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  2954,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  SINGLE  man  to  help  on  milk  route  and 
in  dairy,  some  farm  work;-$30  per  month  and 
board.  EDAVIN  C.  LARRY,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  COOK,  housekeeper,  dry-hand  milker, 
butter-maker,  poultry  breeder;  age  50.  have 
one  child ;  wages  necessary.  ADVERTISER 
2910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  desires  job  in  private  family. 

milking  and  dairy  work;  am  honest,  reliable 
and  steady  but  must  eat  to  work  hard:  state 
going  wages;  can  come  at  once.  AVALDO 
CLOUGH,  Box  188,  East  Brookfield,  Mass. 


BOY,  18,  PROTESTANT,  American,  wants  to 
learn  machinist  work  (no  experience) ;  state 
wages.  ADA’ERTISER  2925,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THREE  ADULTS  want  positions  together  in 
good  country  home  for  board  and  rooms.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2914,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MALE  SECRETARA'.  stenographer,  experienced. 

desires  position  with  horse  or  livestock  organi¬ 
zation;  well-versed  on  horses.  E.  FRANZ,  415 
Vermont  Avenue,  Erie,  Pa. 


FARM  MANAGER,  American,  43,  married,  de¬ 
sires  position,  commercial  or  estate;  experi¬ 
enced,  ability  and  best  references.  ADA’ER- 
TISER  2923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AA’ANTED  by  man  experienced  as 
gamekeeper,  poultryman,  farmer,  gardener, 
horseman,  chauffeur,  mechanic,  carpenter;  have 
been  manager  of  private  estate;  strong,  middle- 
aged  man  with  family  would  appreciate  position; 
references  from  private  estates;  go  anywhere. 
CHARLES  AINSAVORTII,  101  AVest  7th  St., 
Huntington  Station,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  open  for  position; 

thorough  practical  experience;  no  liquor,  to¬ 
bacco.  ADVERTISER  2928,  care  Rural  New- 
A’orker. 


SINGLE  POULTRYMAN,  17  years’  experience, 
competent;  references.  ADVERTISER  2929, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  middle-aged.  American.  Prot¬ 
estant.  experienced  teamster,  understand  all 
general  farm  work :  would  like  to  get  work  on 
dairy  or  general  farm;  New  York  State  pre¬ 
ferred;  please  give  particulars  and  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  2932,  care  Rural  New-A'orker. 


LADY  AVISHES  position  as  a  companion,  house¬ 
keeper  to  lady  Florida  hound.  ADA'ERTISER 
2934,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  LIBERTY  JANUARY  1— -Farm  or  estate 
working  manager;  share  or  salary  basis;  fam¬ 
ily  of  5  (3  workers):  experience:  all  vegetables, 

I  greenhouse,  grain,  forage,  fruit,  hogs,  poultry, 
sheep,  cattle,  etc.:  handle  motorized  equipment; 
soil  conservation  and  erosion  work.  WALLACE, 
137-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y’. 


ORCHARD  WORK  wanted,  pruning,  spraying. 
ADVERTISER  2944,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTHEASTERN,  N.  Y.,  82-acre.  25-eow  dairy 
farm;  brook  through  farm;  electricity;  Grade 
A  milk  markets:  many  outbuildings;  9-roon. 
dwelling;  will  divide;  60  with  buildings.  22  with¬ 
out;  cash:  bargain;  write  ISADORE  PRAKOF- 
CYK.  Box  134,  Glen  Gardener,  N.  J. 


AVANTED — Farm  or  land  suitable  for  poultry 
farm  with  good  view  and  brook  within  50 
miles  of  New  York  City;  write  with  details. 
ADA’ERTISER  2922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED — Farm.  5  to  10  acres,  AVestehester 
and  Putnam  counties.  FREDERICK  WEBER, 
3803  Third  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


FOR  RENT — Else  Alder’s  Poultry  Farm,  AA’est 
Cornwall,  Conn.;  established  1919;  Connecticut 
accredited  1926;  capacity  2.500  layers,  3.600 
baby  chicks;  all  breeding  stock.  New  Hamp- 
sliires  and  Leghorns  for  sale:  write  for  price 
list.  ADA’ERTISER  2927,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  RENT.  30  acres  of  cleared  land,  plenty 
of  firewood,  5-room  house,  barn  and  outbuild¬ 
ings ;  4  miles  from  Milford.  Del.;  $10  per  month. 
ADA’ERTISER  2930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED  —  Upper  AA’estchester,  lower 
Putnam  or  nearby  Connecticut;  give  full  de¬ 
scription.  size,  water  and  lowest  cash  price. 
BOX  154,  Equity,  113  W.  42d  St.,  New  York. 


135-ACRE  DAIRY,  stock,  tools,  good  buildings, 
$6,500.  AA’M.  CLARK,  R.  2,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 


IMMEDIATE  SALE  small  chicken  farm,  profit¬ 
able  young  stock.  ADVERTISER  2940,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Location  for  barber  shop  in  rural 
community  or  established  business.  ADA’ER¬ 
TISER  2941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANT  FARM,  altitude,  electricity,  rental,  op¬ 
tion  to  purchase.  ADA’ERTISER  2943,  eare 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  —  Small  retail  milk  business.  AD¬ 
A’ERTISER  2947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EQUIPPED  FARM  to  work  on  shares  wanted  by 
enthusiastic  farmer;  specialize  fruit,  poultry. 
ADA’ERTISER  2952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVANTED  TO  LEASE  modern  equipped  poultry, 
fruit  and  general  farm  near  large  town.  State 
highway;  particulars:  option.  ADVERTISER 
2953,  eare  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY  —  (X)  lbs.  extra  clover,  $5.40.  28  lbs. 

$2.70,  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $4.80,  amber  $4.80, 
not  prepaid;  10  lbs.  clover  postpaid  $1.60;  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  NEAV  crop,  white  clover,  GO-lb.  can 
$5.25,  two  $10.  J.  G.  BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  10  lbs.  best  clover.  $1.50  prepaid. 
SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — 60-lb.  can  (liquid)  here,  clover 
$5.40.  buckwheat  $4.50;  10-lb.  pail  postpaid 
$1.75,  buckwheat  $1.50;  guaranteed;  write  for 
prices  of  mixed  honey  and  resale  offers.  RAY 
C.  AVILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOA’ER  honey.  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1, 
10  lbs.  $1.70.  SCRIBNER  HILL  APIARIES, 
Ionia,  N.  Y. 


TREE-RIPENED  FLORIDA  orange  —  swee_L 
juicy,  full-flavored;  full  standard  bushel,  $1.7a 
with  order,  express  charges  collect ;  grapefruit, 
heavy,  tender  and  flavory,  price  $1.50;  assorted 
$1.75;  tangerines  $1.75;  absolute  satisfaction 
guaranteed!  MRS.  HELEN  THOMAS,  Thonoto- 
sassa,  Florida. 


OUR  BEST  light  clover  honey:  1  5-lb.  pail  $1, 
2  pails  $1.80  and  6  pails  $4.50;  buckwheat  1 
5-lb.  pail  90c,  2  palls  $1.70  and  6  pails  $4;  all 
postpaid  third  zone;  write  for  wholesale  prices. 
FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 120  lbs.  fancy  clover  $10.  light  amber 
$9,  mixed  $8.40.  LAVERN  DEPEAV,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


INDIAN  RIA’ER  oranges  or  grapefruit,  55-lb. 

box  express  paid,  juice  $2.75,  juice  and  table 
$3,  table  $3.25.  CHESTER  GROVES,  City  Point, 
Florida. 


FANCY  TREE-RIPENED  Indian  River  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  tangerines,  not  artificially  col¬ 
ored,  delivered  prepaid  by  express  for  $3.25  per 
bushel.  THE  ARD  GROVES,  Sharpes,  Florida. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  sweet  potatoes  for  apples, 
honey,  maple  syrup,  purebred  pigs,  etc.  AVrite 
J.  P.  COUNCILL,  Franklin,  A’irginia. 


CHOICE  BLACK  walnut  kernels,  lb.,  75c;  2  lbs. 

$1.40,  5  lbs.  $3.35,  parcel  post  paid;  80  lbs. 
of  black  walnuts  in  the  shell,  not  prepaid,  $2.50, 
25  ibs.  shellbarks  in  the  shell  $2.  R.  L.  HAR¬ 
MAN,  DUlsburg,  Pa. 


LIMBURG  AND  MUENSTER  cheese,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  experienced  Swiss  cheese-makers; 
made  in  New  York  State;  awarded  first  prizes 
New  York  State  Fair;  six  pounds,  postpaid,  in¬ 
sured,  cash  with  order,  first-second  zone  $1.65, 
third  $1.70,  fourth  $1.80  fifth  $1.95,  sixth 
$2.05,  seventh  $2.20,  eighth  $2.35;  wholesale, 
27  pounds  or  00-pound  boxes,  not  prepaid,  2214c 
per  pound  cash.  GEO.  N.  HALL,  Boonville, 
N.  Y. 


HONEY  BARGAINS  —  60  lbs.  strong  flavored 
thyme  $3.75,  24  sections  clover  comb  $3.75. 
buckwheat  $3.  F.  AV.  LESSER,  Fayetteville. 
N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  HONEY  —  Liquid  5  pounds 
$1.10,  2  pails  $2,  5  pounds  liquid  with  comb 
$1.25,  creamed  5  pounds  $1.25,  postpaid;  healthy 
sweet  for  all.  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middle¬ 
bury,  A’erniont. 


TREE-RIPENED  INDIAN  River  oranges  or 
grapefruit,  55-lb.  box,  express  paid  east  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River,  juice  $2.75,  juice  and  table  $3. 
table  $3.25.  CHESTER  GROVES,  City  Point, 
Florida. 


LOOK! — Extra  good  new  black  walnut  kernels 
(sifted)  2  lbs.  $1.25,  5  lbs.  $3,  prepaid.  BLACK 
WALNUT  CO.,  Strasburg,  A'irginia. 


GUARANTEED  PURE  maple  syrup  $1.75  gallon. 
A.  CRAA’EN,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 


TREE-RIPENED  SOUTH  Florida  oranges  or 
grapefruit  or  mixed;  standard  crate  (1  3/5 
bti.)  $4,  half  crate  $3;  express  prepaid  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River;  highest  quality  fruit; 
satisfaction  guaranteed ;  money  order  requested. 
IDYLAVILD  NURSERIES,  Paul  W.  Smith,  Man¬ 
ager,  Rt.  2,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


THOSE  CHESAPEAKE  oysters,  right  from  the 
shell  to  your  table — and  “boy”  are  they  good? 
Best  selects  $2.30  gal.,  mediums  $1.85,  2  or 
more  10  cts.  gal.  less,  all  prepaid.  “Special” 
prices  for  resale,  write  for  them.  AVM.  LORD, 
Cambridge,  Md. 


POPCORN,  SHELLED,  10  lbs.  postpaid  third 
zone  $1.50.  B.  H.  MARSHALL,  Brookline, 
N.  II. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS,  pure  A’ermont  maple  syrup. 
Grade  A  $2.50  gal.,  postpaid  third  zone.  $1.25 
two  quarts;  shipped  return  mail.  AV.  H.  WAR¬ 
REN,  North  l’omfret,  A’ermont. 


PEANUTS — Buy  direct;  Number  One  hand-picked 
10  lbs.  $1.50,  50  pounds  $5.  100  pounds  $8.50; 
prompt  shipments.  J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY, 
Franklin,  A’irginia. 


PECANS,  PAPER-SHELL,  very  fine  quality,  pre¬ 
paid,  5  lbs.  $1.40,  10  lbs.  $2.75.  J.  S.  TER¬ 
RELL,  Foley,  Alabama. 


AA’ERY’S  GOLDEN  honey,  10  lbs.  $1.50,  not 
prepaid ;  send  no  money,  will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 5-lb.  pail  of  delicious  liive-ripened, 
blended  honey,  delivered  third  zone  75c,  fourth 
zone  85c;  money  baek  if  not  satisfied.  E.  G. 
CORNAA’ELL,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


OYSTERS — Chesapeake  Bay’s  tasty  salt  water 
oysters,  gallon  $2.20  postpaid.  CAPTAIN 
WILLIAM  G.  NOWELL,  Shadyside,  Md. 


Country  Board 


FARM  BOARD  wanted,  $5  weekly  and  fine  re¬ 
pairing;  fuel,  extra:  with  middle-aged  couple, 
within  $2  fare  New  York  City.  FISCHER,  care 
AV.  F.  Wright,  Route  3,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Chronic  or  mental  cases  of  any 
kind,  prefer  elderly  people,  at  her  own  heme 
in  the  Adirondacks.  ADA’ERTISER  2901,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  private  home  convalescents  and 
elderly  people;  modern.  ADA’ERTISER  2951, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellan  eous 


WANTED  —  No.  500  Blizzard  ensilage  cutter. 
HARRY  ELY,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Antique  pistols,  rifles,  etc.;  describe 
fully.  JAMES  SERA’EN,  Sonoita,  Arizona. 


FOR  SALE — Set  56  Presto  light  batteries,  used 
two  years,  good  condition;  also  110-volt  Deleo; 
power  available  now;  cash  only.  ROBERT  R. 
LIVINGSTON,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


BALSAM  PILLOAA’S,  one  dollar;  good  for  hay 
fever  and  asthma,  also  for  Xmas  presents. 
MRS.  MAXAM,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  old  blown  glass  paperweights 
and  old  irou  mechanical  coin  banks.  IIILDRED 
KEAVLEY,  Perrysburg,  N.  Y. 


AVANTED  TO  BUA’— “Trout  Fishing.”  by  F.  F. 

Palmer,  published  by  N.  Currier,  1852;  state 
exact  widtl.s  all  margins;  if  good  color  tone; 
general  condition;  price.  EDAVARD  P.  SMITH. 
ISO  Linwood  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  AIREDALE,  two  years  old,  answering 
to  name  of  “Rex,”  missing  from  Orchard 
Hill  Farm,  Katonah,  N.  Y.,  since  October;  re¬ 
ward  offered  for  information  leading  to  recovery 
of  dog.  AA’rite  or  telephone  Katonah  333. 


I  DESIRE  TO  buy  800  red  cedar  posts  7  feet 
long,  not  less  than  five-inch  tops;  quote  lowest 
price  by  letter  only.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY, 
21  AVest  192d  St.,  Bronx.  New  York  City. 


AVANTED — About  250  feet  of  church  pews; 

bargain;  good  condition;  within  50  miles.  H. 
JEFFERIES,  116  Butler  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


National  Grange  Meeting 

At  the  70th  annual  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  recently  held  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  the  following  position  on  na¬ 
tional  policies  was  taken  : 

The  National  Grange  Favors 

Encouragement  of  family-size  farm  and 
assurance  of  every  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
moting  its  interests. 

Cordial  support  of  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled  co-operatives  for  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling. 

A  well-considered  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram,  particularly  designed  to  aid  worthy 
tenant-farmers  and  share-croppers  to  own 
their  farms. 

Grouping  of  agricultural  bureaus  and 
other  Federal  agencies  within  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Continued  and  vigorous  support  of  vo¬ 
cational  education  and  Future  Farmer 
activities. 

Research  work  to  develop  new  indus¬ 
trial  uses  for  agricultural  products. 

Preservation  of  the  Postal  Savings 
Bank  System  and  its  natural  extension. 

Encouragement  of  the  growing  in  the 
United  States  of  such  non-surplus  crops 
as  flax,  sugar,  etc. 

Continued  activity  for  the  eradication 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases 
among  livestock. 

Adequate  weed  control,  by  adoption  of 
the  most  scientific  eradication  methods. 

A  far-reaching  program  for  conserving 
forestry  and  wild  life  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  all  such  activities  to  be  placed  with¬ 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Continued  support  for  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  the  Extension  Service. 

Heavier  penalties  for  motorists  who 
drive  while  intoxicated. 

Further  investigation  of  the  high  prices 
of  farm  machinery. 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  oleomar¬ 
garine  law  and  further  legislation  to  pre¬ 
vent  mail  order  or  other  interstate  sales 
of  imitation  dairy  products. 

Federal  research  to  determine  methods 
of  controlling  and  preventing  forest  tires. 

Co-ordination  of  the  various  govern¬ 
ment  activities  in  the  poultry  industry. 

Congressional  investigation  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  large  meat-packing  concerns. 

An  adequate  excise  tax  on  tapioca,  sago 
and  cassava  starches,  now  entering  this 
country  duty  free. 

The  eradication  of  predatory  animals  in 
sections  where  such  animals  are  a  seri¬ 
ous  menace  to  agriculture. 

Further  effort  for  the  enactment  of  a 
truth-in-fabrics  law. 

The  National  Grange  Opposes 

Bringing  new  agricultural  lands  into 
cultivation  until  actually  needed. 

Establishment  of  a  national  department 
of  education  and  removal  of  school  con¬ 
trol  from  State  and  local  supervision  and 
authority. 

Admission  of  all  dairy  products  which 
fail  to  comply  with  established  sanitary 
requirements  for  such  products. 

Contributions  from  private  sources  to 
the  County  Extension  Service. 

Admission  of  Hawaii  to  Statehood. 

Importation  of  intoxicating  liquors  into 
dry  territory. 

Crippling  Rural  Mail  Service  in  the 
process  of  consolidation  of  routes. 

Certain  chain  store  practices — large- 
scale  farming,  “loss  leaders”  of  farm 
products  and  other  financing  methods — 
which  prove  injurious  to  agriculture. 

Depriving  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  of  the  power  to  pass  on  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  acts  of  Congress. 

Land  ownership  by  aliens  not  eligible 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Further  importation  of  dry  eggs,  which 
seriously  compete  with  American  poultry 
products. 


The  Bookshelf 

The  “Tell  Me  Again”  Bible  (Old  Testa¬ 
ment),  by  Thomas  C.  O’Donnell,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Lu  Kiinmel  relates  old 
stories  in  a  new  and  admirable  way.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  the  creation,  the  author  and 
artist  combine  to  make  their  young  read¬ 
ers  better  acquainted  with  the  splendid 
Old  Testament  characters.  He  sees  as 
well  as  reads  of  the  way  in  which  God 
tested  Abraham’s  faith ;  of  the  babe  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  rushes  by  the  river  who 
was  afterwards  to  become  the  great  lead¬ 
er  of  the  Israelites;  of  David  and  his 
fight  with  the  giant;  and  the  beautiful 
temple  Solomon  made  in  which  to  wor¬ 
ship  God.  We  wish  that  there  had  been 
such  a  book  in  existence  when  we  first 
made  our  acquaintance  with  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history.  It  is  published  by  the  Get- 
tinger  Press,  New  York,  at  $1. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts  .  1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

R.  B.  Whitman . 2.00 

Household  Painter,  Kelly .  1.25 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


TRACTION 

MEANS  GROUND  GRIP! 


GROUND  GRIP  MEANS 
"FIRESTONE"! 


through.  They  are  self-cleaning.  Chains  are 
your  car,  truck  or  bus  with  a  pair  of  Ground  C 


TDlACTION  on  unimproved  roads 
in  bad  weather  is  a  problem  which  has  long 
baffled  tire  engineers.  Sure  footing  on  a 
muddy  football  field  is  also  a  problem.  But 
during  the  wet,  slippery  football  season  of 
1936,  thousands  of  players  depended  upon 
the  cleats  of  their  shoes  to  bring  them 
through  for  the  winning  play. 

During  1937  thousands  of  car,  truck 
and  bus  owners  will  depend  upon  the 
rugged  rubber  cleats  of  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires  to  pull  them  through  snow,  mud, 
sand,  or  over  any  unimproved  roads. 

The  scientific  tread  of  the  Ground  Grip 
Tire  is  so  distinctive  in  design  and  so 
unusual  in  performance  that  it  has  become 
known  as  “the  tire  that  makes  its  own 
road.”  It  is  almost  unbelievable  how  these 
super-traction  tires  dig  in,  grip,  and  pull  you 
not  necessary.  Equip  the  rear  wheels  of 
rip  Tires  and  save  time,  money  and  trouble. 


If  you  have  not  already  equipped  your  tractor  and  farm  implements  with  Ground 
Grip  Tires  do  it  now  they  will  save  you  25%  in  time  and  fuel  costs,  reduce  vibration, 
and  provide  greater  comfort. 


Call  on  your  nearby  Implement  Dealer,  Firestone  Tire  Dealer,  or  Firestone  Auto 
Supply  and  Service  Store  today.  Start  now  to  reap  the  many  advantages  of  the  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tire  —  the  greatest  traction  tire  ever  built! 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  featuring  Richard  Crooks— with  Margaret 
$peaks,  Monday  evenings  over  Nationwide  N.  B.  C.  Red  Network 


Copyright  1936,  Firestone  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co. 
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